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OBSEQUENS. 
OARSES.  [Arrx-h.] 

UAXES  or  OAXUS  ('0«{«),  the  mythical 
fviiultr  of  the  town  of  Oamt  in  Crete,  Je  s.iid  hv 
KKt  to  han  been  a  eon  of  Acacallit,  the  daughter 
rfMinM  (Steph.  By&  •.n'Oo^ar)^  and  by  others 
■  ntf  Apolla  bj  Anchlale.  iSen.ad  Vira-Ed. 

irBLACUS.  rOnsiDius.] 

O'BUDAS  or  O'DEDAS  ('Ofo'Sai,  'OSitia). 
)■  A  king  of  the  Ambs  of  Ganloiiius.  Alexander 
JiDEueoi  iuToded  his  territory  in  u.  a  92,  but  lost 
H)  amy  hv  an  ambuscade  in  the  mouniaint  of  Ga- 
^Kz,  and  escaped  bimself  with  difficulty.  (Jol 
J«t  xiii.  13.  f  5.         Jud.  I  4.  $  4.) 

1  A  king  of  the  MiUiatfaauiii  fli  Arabia  Petneo. 
He  apfcan  to  have  been  the  successor  of  Miklchui 
[Nn.  3],  and  it  mentioned  both  br  Stnibo  and 
^phas  as  an  indobnt  nun,  who  left  the  ninn^e- 
is^i't  of  ail  his  KJKiin  to  Syllacun.  It  was  in  his 
that  the  expcdiuAti  of  Aelius  Gnllns  into 
Ana*  look  place,  in  &  c.  24.  (Strab.  xvi.  p.  7S0, 
to. ;  Joi.  j«t  x«.  9.  S  3,  xvi.  7.  $  6,  B^i.  Jud. 
i2i.|6Ll  IK.  E  ] 

0HRIMU8  CO«pifiM),0T  O'MBRIM  US  COji- 
t^fit),  a  Greek  rhetorician,  probably  of  Asia,  but 
rfuKertaln  A^te,  two  of  whose  orations  urn  quoted 
It  iJtnbacut,  nnmetr,  tlpaTO'/6m»  K^vonivou  <pa^ 
fiavKW,  or  i>Ttp  Xlf>tnay6¥ou,  and  iirip  Z*S^fov. 
(Ptel.  Cod.\G7  ;  Stobaeus,  Fioriieg.  toL  11  p.  277, 
»!.  nl  p,  487,  ToL  iL  p.  2«<i.) 

VBi-KQUENS,  JU'LIUa,  the  name  prefixed 
I*  a  fragment  entitled  De  I'rtfdgiit  ui  Frodi- 
ymw  LiMlmtf  containing  a  record  for  many 
}*m  ef  those  startling  plrniomena  classed  by  the 
Riimuis  under  the  general  designation  of  Pndifpa 
br 'iftiidb,  which  were  nnivenalty  beliered  to  be 
■ninknintu  manifestations  of  divine  povref,  and  to 
he  iRteftdcd  as  solemn  warnings  of  coming  events. 
The  series  is  arranged  in  n^lar  chronological 
•nW.  and  extendi  fr<»n  the  coosutship  of  Seipio 
nd  I^iu,  B.C.  190, to  the  eonnlihip  of  Fabmi 
Btid  Adiu,  B.C.  11.  The  materials  are  derired  in 
u  L-cai  niea»ure  ftom  Liv^,  whose  very  words  are 
Ip-q'j-ntly  employed  ;  aEd  although  we  cnn  in  some 
P'i.-es  detect  dcTiations  fmm  the  narrative  of  the 
hi^urin,  these  conwut  chiefly  in  ropeiitinns.  and 
ill  Tariatimu  with  regard  to  datea^  dlKrepaociea 
VU.  lU. 
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I  which  may  very  probably  have  arisen  from  th« 
{  interpolations  or  carelessness  of  transcribers.  With 
regard  to  the  compiler  we  know  absolutely  nothing, 
not  even  the  country  to  which  he  belonged,  nor 
the  age  when  he  flourished.  He  is  mentioned  hy 
no  ancient  writer,  and  there  is  no  internal  evidence 
to  guide  US,  The  style  is  upon  the  whole  tole- 
isbly  pure,  but  certainly  does  not  belong  to  the 
Augustan  age.  Votgitia  supposes  that  the  author 
lived  before  Orosius,  and  Scaliger  believes  that  he 
was  consulted  by  St.  Jerome  ;  but  no  substtmtint 
arguments  have  been  adduced  in  support  of  these 
assertions. 

No  MS.  of  Obsequens  is  known  to  exist.  The 
firat  edition,  printed  by  Aldus  in  1508,  was  taken 
from  s  codex  belonging  to  Jucundus  of  Verona, 
but  this  has  disappeared,  and  no  other  has  ever 
been  discovered. 

Abont  the  middle  of  the  sixteenth  centnr)', 
Conmd  Woolfhart, professor  at  Basle,  who  assumed 
the  nppelhttion  of  Conradus  Lycosthvnes,  published 
a  supplement,  in  which  he  collected  from  Lin*, 
Diutry8i^^  Kntropins,  and  other  anthoritica,  tn6 
prodigies  Vhich  had  been  chronicled  from  the 
foundation  of  the  city  until  ilie  period  when  tho 
fragment  of  Obi^equeiiB  commences,  m.-Ucing  at  the 
same  time  additions  from  the  same  sources  to  the 
text  of  Obeeqnens  himself.  From  this  time  for- 
ward the  original  and  the  supplement  have  been 
usually  printed  together,  and  care  must  be  taken 
in  every  case  to  keep  the  two  portions  perfectly 
distinct. 

The  Ediiio  Prineept  of  Obsequens  was  pub- 
lished, as  wc  have  already  stated,  by  Aldus,  five. 
Venet.  150t)  (reprinted  1518),  in  n  Tolniue  con- 
tiining  also  the  epistlrs  of  the  younger  Pliny  ;  the 
second  edition  was  that  of  Beatus  Rhenanus,  8va. 
Argentorat,  1514,  in  a  vptume  containing  also  the 
opistles  of  Pliny,  Aureliiis  Victor,  De  Viru  lUtw 
irilmt,  and  Suetonius  D«  OCuns  Orammaiidt  et 
ltketorihu»i  the  third  was.  from  the  press  of 
Robert  Stephens,  8va.  Paris,  1529,  and,  Uke  the 
two  former,  combined  with  the  epintles  of  Pliny. 
The  first  edition,  which  contained  the  supplement 
of  Ijvcosthen  'H,  was  thnt  which  appeared  at  Bnsiei 
8vo,'lS.V2  The  bfitjirr-  iho-ic  ofPcheffer,  8v* 
AmtL  1^7%  and  of  Oudendotp,  8m  Iaul  BaL 
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1 720,  Mpeciallf  the  latter,  to  which  we  may  add 
that  of  ijaae,  lubjoined  to  the  Valeriui  Maximtia 
in  Lemaire'a  editiOD  of  the  Latin  clastic*,  8to. 
Paria,  ]&23,  and  ciRituiiinK  ths  eommentonM  of 
both  Schel^  and  Ondendoip.  No  M3.  haring 
been  itmptoyed  aince  the  time  of  Ald1li^  all  the 
altemtiana  introduced  from  time  to  time  into  the 
text  ore  purely  conjectural. 

We  have  translationa  into  French  hj  Geom  de 
la  Bouthiere,  8to.  Lyona,  155S,  and  by  Victor 
Vender,  12mo.  Paris,  18'25,  and  into  Italian  by 
Dnmiano  Marafii,  8vo.  Idone,  1554.  The  firat  and 
last  of  the  above  evntun  alio  tianilationa  of  the 
three  books  by  Polydoia  Virpl  on  the  lame 
topic  [W.  R.] 

08310)1113.  l.ThecommanderoraFKiitaniBn 
troop  of  horse,  serving  under  the  consul  Laevinua 
in  the  campaign  against  Pyrrhus  a.  c,  280,  dia- 
tinguiihed  himself  in  the  battle  fought  at  the 
river  Siris  in  that  year,  by  the  daring  attempt 
which  he  made  upon  the  king's  life.  He  unhorwd 
PyrrhuB,  but  was  Killed  by  the  personal  atten- 
dants of  the  kin^  He  ia  called  (Macns  ('OtAb- 
KOs)  in  Plutarch,  Obhens  Vnlmnins  (  Of  Anmt  OdA- 
atfios)  in  Dionysinsi,  but  Obaidins  in  Flonia. 
(Flor.  i.  18.  I  7  ;  PluL  Pyrrh.  16  ;  Dunys.  zviii. 
2-4.) 

2.  Discovered  in  Aethiopia  the  atone  which 
was  named  after  him  O&mJi'aaM  ( PHn.  ff.  N,  xxxvi. 
26.  $  67).  The  name  Obsidhn  Rufns  oceuia  in 
inacriptions,  bat  is  not  mentioned  elsewhere. 

OBULTRO'NIUS  SABI'NUS,  was  quaestor 
aerarii  in  a.  d.  67,  when  Nero  transfeired  the  charge 
of  the  public  documents  from  the  quaestors  to  the 
praeft>cli.  lie  was  alain  by  Oalba,  in  Spain,  on 
Ilia  accesHon  to  the  imperial  throiie,  a.  d.  68.  CToc. 
Ann.  ziii.  28,  Hist.  i.  37.) 

OCALEIA  COmjAna),  a  danghter  of  Man- 
tineiu,  and  wife  of  Abas,  by  whom  she  became  the 
mother  of  Acrisius  and  Proetua.  (Apollod.  ii.  2. 
§  1.)  The  Scholiast  of  Euripides  (Oni&  953) 
calls  her  Aglaio.  [L.  S.] 

O'CCIA,  a  vestal  vii^n,  who  died  in  the  reign 
of  Tiberius,  a.,  o.  19,  after  discharging  the  duties 
of  her  priesthood  for  the  long  period  M  fifty-seven 
years.    (Tac.  Ajm.  iL  58.) 

OCEA'NIDES.  [NvMPiEAS.] 

OCE'ANUS  t'nJMOj^i),  the  god  of  the  river 
Oeeanns,  by  which,  according  to  the  neat  ancient 
notiona  of  the  Greeks,  the  whole  earth  was  sur- 
rounded. An  account  of  this  river  belongs  to 
mythical  geogntphy,  and  we  shall  here  confine 
oitrselves  to  descnbing  the  place  which  Ocennus 
holds  in  the  ancient  cosmogfiny.  In  the  Homeric 
poems  he  appears  as  a  mighty  god,  who  yields  to 
none  save  Ztm.  {IL  xiv,  245,  xx.  7,  xxi.  195.) 
Homer  does  not  mention  his  parentage,  but  calls 
Tethys  his  wife,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughtors, 
Thetis.  Eurynome  and  Pt-rse.  (//.  xiv.  302,  xviii. 

Od.  X.  \39.)  His  palncc  is  placed  somewhere 
in  the  west  {fl.  xiv,  ZQ'i,  &c.),  and  there  he  and 
Tethys  brought  up  Hera,  who  was  conveyed  to  them 
at  the  time  when  Zeus  was'engaged  in  Uie  atniggle 
with  the  Titans.  Henod  (Tieo/i.  133,  337, 
349,  Sic)  calls  Oceamis  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Gaea, 
the  eldest  of  the  Titans,  and  the  husband  of 
Tethys,  by  whom  he  begot  3000  rivers,  and  as 
manv  Occanides,  of  whom  Heeiod  mentions  only 
the  eldeaL  (Comp.  Apollod.  iii.  8.  g  1,  10.  §  1.) 
This  poet  {Tbtoff.  282)  also  speaks  of  aonnea  of 
Ocpanub  Pe^eacDtatioiia  o(  the  god  m  seen  on 
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imperial  coins  of  Tyre  and  Alexandria,  (Hirt, 
Mfflhol.  Biiderb.  p.  149.)  [L.  8.] 

OCELLA,  Ll'VIUS.  [Galba,  emperor,  p. 
206,  k] 

OCELLA,  SE'RVIt7S,i«specUng  whom  Caetius 
tells  Cicero  that  he  was  detected  in  adultery  twice 
within  three  days.  (Cic  ad  Fan.  viii.  17,  ii.  15.) 
This  Oeella  seems  to  be  the  same  person  as  Cicem 
speaks  of  more  than  once  during  the  dvil  wan. 
{AdAtL  X.  10,13,17.) 

OCELLATAE,  sisters  and  vesta!  virgins,  to 
whom  the  emperor,  Domitlan,  gave  the  choice  o( 
the  mode  of  their  death,  when  they  wen  proved 
to  have  been  nnfaithfdl  to  their  vow  of  ehaatity. 
(Suet  Dom.  &) 

OCELLI-NA,  LI'VIA.   [Oalba,  p.  200,  k] 

OCELLUS  or  OCYLLUS  ('awAAot, '0«A^ 
Aot),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  one  of  the  three  am- 
bassadors who  happened  to  be  at  Athens  when 
Sphodrias  invaded  Attica,  in  R  c.  378.  They 
were  apprehended  as  having  been  privy  to  his  de- 
sign, but  were  released  on  their  pointing  out  the 
gronndlaasDesa  of  the  saspieion,  and  on  th«r  oasur- 
aneea  that  the  Spartan  govemmoit  would  be  found 
to  look  with  disapproval  on  the  attempt  of  Spho- 
drias. In  B.  c.  369,  we  iiiid  Ocellus  again  at 
Athena,  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  who  were  nego- 
tiating an'  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and 
Spartans  against  Thebes.  (Xen.  HalL  y.  4.  §§  22, 
Ac.  vi.  5.  §§33,  dm.  I  comp.  Diod.  sr.  39,  63  ; 
Vht.  Pelop.  i4.)  [E.R] 

OCELLUS  LUCA'NUS  {"OKtXXm  Atrntai-ds), 
as  hie  name  inpltea,  was  a  Lucanian,  and  a  Pytha- 
gorean in  some  sense.  There  were  attributed  to 
him  a  work,  IIc^l  Nofwv,  at  on  Law ;  9t(A  |8a- 
ffiKtiat  Kol  daionfTOf,  on  Kingly  Rule  and  Piety  ; 
and  irtfil  ttji  top  anvrii  ^tnof,  on  the  Nature  of 
the  Whole,  which  last  is  extant,  though  whether 
it  is  a  genuine  work  is  doubtful,  or,  at  least,  much 
disputed. 

Ocellaa  is  mentioned  in  a  letter  from  Archytaa 
to  Plato,  which  ia  preserved  by  Dit^nes  Laertins 
(viii.  80),  and  in  this  letter  the  works  above  men- 
tioned are  enumerated.  If  the  letter  of  Archytas 
is  genuine,  it  proves  that  Ocellus  lived  some  time 
befiire  Archytas,  for  it  speaks  of  the  descendants 
of  Ocellus.  Nothing  ia  said  in  the  letter  about 
Ocellus  being  a  Pythagorean.  Lueian  (Pro  Laptu, 
&e.  vol.  i  p.  1 29,  ed.  Hemst.)  apeaks  of  Ocellus  and 
Archytaa  as  acquainted  with  Pythaaoras,  but  we 
know  that  Archytas  lived  at  least  a  hnndred  years 
after  Pythagoras,  and  Lucian's  hiatwical  &cta  are 
seldom  to  be  relied  on.  Ocellus  is  mentioned  by 
still  later  writers,  but  their  evidence  determines 
nothing  as  to  hia  period. 

As  he  was  a  Lucanian,  Ocellus  would  write  in 
the  Doric  dialect,  and  as  the  work  attributed  to 
him  is  in  the  Ionic,  this  has  been  made  a  ground 
for  impugning  its  genuineness  ;  but  so  far  from 
being  an  argument  against  the  genuineness  of  the 
work,  this  is  in  its  favour,  and  only  shows  that  some 
copyist  had  altered  tlie  dialect  Besides  this,  the 
fragments  from  this  work,  which  Stobaeua  cites,  are 
in  the  Doric  dialect  It  ia,  however,  alwajrs  a 
doubtful  matter  as  to  early  worka,  which  are  fint 
mentioned  by  writers  of  a  much  later  period, 
whether  tbey  are  really  genoine.  If  the  existing 
woric  is  not  genuine  we  mast  suppose  that  when 
it  was  fitbricated  the  original  was  lost.  It  ia  also 
possible  that  it  is  a  kind  of  new  moddled  edition 
of  the  oi^inal ;  and  it  is,|lao  poaoihle  that  the 
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uttnt  mk  it  the  orignHd  itaelf,  whicb  thv  brevity 
uhI  Hmple  do«e  nuoning  lenda  a  probaUe  «m- 

TUa  aaall  tnatiM  is  divided  into  four  ehapten. 
Tbe  Gnt  eiMpter  showi  that  the  whole  (t^  ■'ar, 
or  i  tivitas)  hod  no  beginnings  and  will  have  no 
ca^  He  nuuDlains  that  it  is  connat^nt  with  bit 
Tvvtof  tbe  Comoa  that  men  ban  alwari  existed, 
hitba^hniia  that  the  Mrth  b  sabject  u>  great 
nrnhuioni,  that  Orvece  (Hellas)  has  often  been 
and  will  be  haitian>u&,  and  that  it  has  Bustained 
pat  phTsicul  changes.    The  object  of  the  aezoal 
iaimiarse,  he  says,  is  sot  pkasnre,  bat  the  pro- 
matiaa  of  children  and  the  petmanence  of  the 
hnan  race.    AccordiiiglT,  the  commerce  of  the 
sen*  should  be  regulaurd  by  decency,  moderation, 
and  ceogmitv  in  the  male  and  female,  in  order  that 
healthy  beings  may  be  produced,  and  that  families 
nay  be  hiqtpy ;  for  fismilies  compose  states,  and 
if  ihc  pam  are  nnsnmid,  so  will  the  whole  be.  The 
bosk  spptvs  to  ba  a  fiagmenL    The  phyucal 
^nhnophy  is  erode  and  wntbleas,  but  the  funda- 
nraial  iinMM  ue  eleariy  coneetved  and  happily 
exfnsaed. 

The  best  editions  are  by  A.  F.  W.  Rudolphi, 
Lupai^,  1801 — 8,  with  copious  notes  and  cora- 
aentama,  and  Inr  Mullacfa  ;  the  latter  edition 
bcaia  die  title,  **  Aristotelis  de  Melisso,  Xenophane 
tt  Ooigia  Disputaciones  cam  Eleaticonim  philoKo- 
phonmi  FiBgmentis,  et  Ocelli  Lucani,  qui  fertur, 
de  uaivena  natura  libello."  Berlin,  1846.  There 
iiaaotber  good  edition  by  Batteux,  Paris,  1768, 
three  -vols.  ISmo.  An  edition  was  published  at 
Bectin,  1763.  8to^  by  tbs  Muquis  d'ArgNis,  with 
a  Wench  tnaslation,  Ind  a  good  conunenlary. 
Oceilas  waa  translated  into  English  by  Thomas 
IVrlor,  1831.  8yu.  [G.  L.] 

b'CHIMUS  ('Oxi/u>5\  a  Rhodian  king,  a  son 
of  Helios  aitd  Rhodos.  He  was  married  to  the 
symi^  Uegetoiia,  and  toe  inther  of  Cydippe,  who 
aianiMt  Ochimos*  brother  Cercaphua.  (Diod.  t. 
U.  57  :  Plat.  <^umL  Grate  37.)         [L.  &] 

OCHUS.    [Artaxxrxks  IIT.] 

OCNUS,  a  son  of  Tiberis  and  Manto,  and  the 
reputed  founder  of  the  town  <tf  Mantua,  though 
accordii^  to  othefs  he  was  a  blather  or  a  son  of 
ADjetes,  and  the  founder  of  Cesena  in  Gaol.  (Serr. 
mdAm.x.  198.)  [L.S.] 

a'CREA.  a  LU'SCIUS,  a  senator  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  his  speech  for  Kouiua,  the  actor 
(Cl4). 

OCRI'SI  A  or  OCLI'SI  A.  the  mother  of  SerrinB 
Tnlbtts,  according  to  the  old  Roman  legwids.  She 
waa  OBO  of  the  captires  taken  at  the  conquest  of 
Orniculum  by  the  Romans,  and  is  consequence  of 
her  beaaty  and  modesty  was  given  by  Tarquinins 
M  a  handmaid  to  his  queen,  Tanaqnil.  One  day, 
in  ihe  royal  [lalfu^p,  when  she  was  presenting  some 
cakes  as  an  o&dng  to  tbe  household  genius,  she  saw 
ia  tbe  fire  the  genttale  of  a  man.  Tanoquil  oom- 
nandrd  her  to  dress  herself  as  a  bride,  aiid  to  shot 
bendf  up  alone  in  th«  chapel,  ia  which  the  miracle 
had  OGCutred.  Thereopon  she  became  pregnant 
by  a  god,  whom  some  regarded  as  the  Ijnr  of  the 
hrnan.  ethen  as  Vnlcan.  The  offspring  of  this 
caBaeztMi  was  Servius  Tiillias.  The  more  prosaic 
BBBsont  rrpmeota  her  as  having  been  first  the 
vife  of  ^mrios  Tollins  in  CcHniculum  or  at  Tibur, 
snd  retateo  that  aflcr  she  was  carried  to  Rome  she 
nvried  one  of  the  clients  of  Tarquinins  Priscus, 
y '  *^wna  by  him  the  mother  of  Sarrins  Talliua 
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(Uionya  it.  1,  2  ;  Ov.  fiat.  n.  635,  Ac ;  PHo. 
II.  l\r.  zzxvi.  37.  B.  70;  Featni,  s.n.  JVoMwn; 
Plut.  ds  ForL  Ram.  10  ;  Niebuhr,  fiat  ^Rtm^ 
vol.  i.  p.  364.) 

OCTACI'UUS.  [OtaCiuus.] 

OCTAVE'NUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  cited 
by  Valens  (Dig.  36.  tit  1.  s.  67),  by  Pomponttts, 
whocon[des  him  with  Aristo  (Dig,  40.  tit  5.  a.  20), 
and  by  Panlus,  who  joina  him  with  Proealoa  (Dig. 
18.  tit  8.  a.  S),  from  which  we  may  conclude  that 
he  lived  after  the  time  of  Tiberius.  It  has  been 
conjectured  that  he  wrote  on  the  Lex  Julia  et 
Papia,  bat  the  passages  alleged  in  proof  of  this 
(Dig.  23.  tit  2.  3.  44.  40.  tit  9.  a.  32)  are  not 
decisive.  He  is  also  quoted  by  Utpian  aud 
others.  [O.  L.] 

OCTA'VIA,  1.  The  elder  daughter  of  C.  Octa- 
vius,  pmetor,  B.  C.  6 1,  by  his  tirst  wife,  Ancharia, 
and  bi^f-sister  of  the  emperor,  Aognstufc  (8net 
Ji^i.)  Plutarch  eiToneonaly  mohea  this  Oetavia 
the  wife  of  Marcellus  and  of  M.  Antonisa. 

2.  The  younger  daughter  of  C.  Octavius,  by  hia 
aecood  wife,  Ada,  and  own  lister  of  the  emperor, 
Augustus,  was  married  first  to  C  Marcellus, 
consul,  B.  c  50,  and  subsequently  to  the  triumvir, 
M.  Antonios.  (Suet  I.  c)  Plutarch  (Aniom.  81), 
aa  has  been  remarttad  above,  makes  the  dder 
Octavia  the  wife  of  the  triumvir ;  and  he  has 
littely  found  a  supporter  of  bis  opiuian  in  Weichen 
{De  Cassio  Parmenai,  p.  343,  &c.),  though  aomo 
modem  Khnlnrs,  adopting  tbe  views  of  Perisoniua, 
have  decided  in  lavour  of  the  authority  of  Sue> 
tonius.  The  question  is  fiilly  diaeussed  by  Dni- 
mnnn  (Gexikhle  Romt,  voL  it.  p^  SSfi),  wha 
adneres.  on  good  reasons  aa  it  appaara  to  na,  to  tlw 
opuiion  of  Perizonins  ;  but  for  the  aigunenla 
adduced  on  each  side  of  the  question  we  maat 
refer  the  reader  to  Onimann. 

Octavia  bad  been  married  to  Marcellus  before 
the  year  s.  c  54,  for  Julius  Caesar,  who-was  her 
great  unete,  was  anxious  to  divorce  her  from  Mar^ 
cellna  that  she  might  marry  Pompey,  who  had 
then  just  Inst  his  wife,  Julia,  the  only  daughter  of 
Caesar.  (Suet  Gaa.  27.)  Pompey,  however, 
declined  the  proposal,  and  Octavia's  husband  con- 
tinued to  be  one  of  the  warmest  opponents  of 
Caesar.  .  [MARCKt,Lug,  No.  14.]  But  after  the 
battle  of  Pharsalin  he  sued  for  and  easily  obtained 
the  forgiveness  of  the  conqueror ;  and  Octavia 
appears  to  have  lived  quietly  with  her  husliand  at 
Rome  till  the  ssaaMination  of  the  dictator  in  b.  c, 
44.  She  lost  her  husband  towards  the  latter  end 
of  B.  c.  41  ;  and  as  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antony, 
died  about  the  aame  time,  Octavianus  and  Antony, 
who  had  lately  been  at  variance,  cemented  their 
reconciliation  by  the  marriage  of  Octavia  to  Antony. 
Octavia  was  at  the  time  pregnant  by  her  former 
husband,  but  the  senate  passed  a  decree  by  which 
she  wai  serniitted  to  marry  at  once.  This  mai^ 
nage  cnused  tha  greatest  joy  among  all  classes,  and 
e-pccially  in  the  army,  and  was  regarded  aa  a  hai^ 
binger  of  a  huting  peitce.  Octaviunus  waa  warmly 
attached  to  his  sister,  and  she  possessed  all  the 
charms,  nccomplishments  and  virtues  likely  to  fi» 
cniate  the  aflections  and  secure  a  lasting  influenee 
over  the  mind  of  a  husband.  Her  beauty  waa 
universally  allowed  to  be  superior  to  tJiat  of  Cleo- 
patra, and  her  virtue  was  such  as  to  excita  even 
admiration  in  an  aire  of  growing  licentiousness  and 
cormptton.    Hlutarcb  onlv  expT«ftscs  the  feelinga 
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luuprdir  yvyaiKii.  (Pint,  AnI,  31.)  Nor  at  first 
did  thu  union  diuppoinc  public  expevtation.  By 
tin  aide  of  OcUvia,  Antony  for  a  time  forgot  Cleo- 
patra, and  the  mimndentaudings  and  jealoiuies 
which  had  again  omen  betim'n  ber  brother  and 
huiband,  and  which  threatened  an  open  rupture  in 
the  year  36,  were  removed  by  her  influence  and 
inten-eniion.  But  Antony  had  by  thii  time 
become  tired  of  hia  wife  ;  a  virtuous  woman  eoon 
[jailed  the  uited  appetite  of  such  a  profligate 
debauchee,  and  be  now  longed  to  enjoy  obtain  the 
wanton  channi  of  hia  former  niiatreat,  Cleopatra. 
The  war  with  the  Parthians  nuinmuned  him  to  the 
Kaftt,  to  which  he  went  with  all  the  greater 
pleacum,  ai  in  the  Katt  he  would  again  meet  with 
the  Ejtyptian  queeiL  Octavia  accompanied  him 
iroin  Itidy  aa  far  aa  Corcyra,  but  upon  arriving  at 
that  island  he  aent  her  iMck  to  her  brotht^r.  under 
the  pretext  of  not  exposing  her  to  the  perils  aud 
hardships  of  the  war  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  54)  ; 
though,  according  to  otiier  authorities,  he  parted 
with  her  iu  Italy.  (Plut.  Ant.  S5  ;  Appiau.  B.  C 
V.  9&)  On  arriving  in  Asia,  Antauy  mwu  fiiiigot, 
in  the  anus  of  CleopaUa,  both  his  wife  and  the 
Parthians,  and  thus  sullied  both  hia  own  honour 
and  that  of  the  Roman  arms.  Ociavia,  however, 
resolved  to  make  au  etibrt  tii  regain  the  liwt  atTec- 
tiona  of  her  husband.  In  the  following  year,  a.  a 
'ih,  she  set  out  &om  Italy  with  reinforcements  of 
men  and  money  to  aeiiat  Antony  in  hia  war  agaiust 
.ArtavBidea,  kmg  of  Armenia ;  but  Antony  re- 
solved not  to  meet  the  woman  whom  he  had  so 
deeply  injured,  and  accordingly  sent  her  a  message, 
when  she  bad  arrived  as  far  as  Athens,  requesting 
ber  to  letum  home.  Octavl-i  obeyed  ;  she  was 
great-minded  enough  to  send  hiiu  tho  money  and 
troops,  and  he  mean  enough  to  accept  them.  It  is 
stated  that  Octavianus  hiid  aupptied  her  with  the 
troopa  because  h«  foresaw  the  way  in  which 
Antony,  would  act,  and  was  anxious  to  obutin 
additional  grounds  to  justify  him  in  the  impending 
war.  On  ber  return  to  Rome,  Octavianus  ordered 
her  to  leave  her  husband's  house  and  cume  and 
reside  with  him,  but  she  refuted  to  do  so,  and 
would  not  appear  as  one  of  the  causes  of  the  war  ] 
she  ntmained  in  her  husband*a  abode,  where  she 
educated  Antony's  younger  son.  by  Fulvia,  with 
ber  own  children.  (Plut.  Ant.  53, 54.)  But  this 
uoUe  conduct  had  no  effect  upon  the  faardeiied 
heart  of  Antony,  who  had  become  the  complete 
slave  of  Cleopatra  ;  and  when  the  war  broke  out 
in  u.  c  3'2,  he  sent  his  faithful  wife  a  bill  of 
divorce.  After  the  death  of  Antony  she  still 
remained  true  to  the  inteivsts  of  his  children,  not- 
withstanding the  wrongs  she  had  recfived  from 
their  fotbH.  For  Julus.  the  younger  son  of 
Antony,  by  Fulvia,  she  obtained  the  special  &vour 
of  Augustus,  and  she  even  brought  up  with  ma- 
ternal care  his  children  by  OU-i>patTa.  She  died  iu 
w.  c.  11,  and  was  buried  in  the  Julian  htroum, 
where  Augustus  delivered  the  funeral  oration  in 
her  honotir,  but  separated  from  the  corpse  by  a 
hanging.  Her  funeral  was  a  public  one ;  her 
■ons-in-law  carried  her  to  the  grave  ;  but  many  of 
the  honours  decreed  by  the  senate  were  dediued 
bv  the  empenr.  (Dion  Cass.  lir.  35  ;  Seoec  ud 
PqI^.  34.) 

Octavia  had  five  children,  three  by  Marcellut,  a 
•on  and  two  daughtera,  and  two  by  Antony,  botli 
dangfaten.    Her  sun,  M.  BlarceUua,  waa  adopted 

OetHkluu,     wia  daatiucd  to  bo  hii  BucGceagr, 


but  died  in  B.  c.  23.  [Marcellug,  No.  15.]  Of 
her  two  daughters  by  her  former  husband,  one  wns 
nutrried  to  M.  Agrippa,  and  subsequently  to  JuUu 
Aoloniua  [Mahvklla],  but  of  the  late  ^  t^ie  other 
daughter  we  bare  no  information.  The  desceud- 
anta  of  her  two  daughtera  by  Antonius  succvs* 
fiiveiy  ruled  the  Roman  world.  The  elder  of  them 
married  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  and  becamo 
the  granduiother  of  the  emperor  Nero  ;  the  younger 
of  them  married  DruKus,  the  brother  of  the 
emperor  Tiberius,  and  became  the  mother  of  the 
emperor  Claudius,  and  the  grandmother  of  the 
emperor  Caligula,  [Antuma,  Nos.  5  and  6.]  A 
complete  view  of  the  descendant!  of  Octavia  u 
given  in  the  sterania  on  p.  7. 

(The  authorities  for  the  life  of  Octavia  are 
collected  by  Drumann,  G*scUAi»  Romt,  voL  v,  ppw 
235 — 244.  The  most  important  passages  are 
Appian,  B.  C.  r.  64.  67,  S3,  ."JS,  138  ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlvil  7.  xlviii.  31,  54,  xlix.  33,  L  3, 26,  li.  16.  liv. 
35  ;  Pint.  Anl.  31, 33, 35, 57, 59, 87  j  Suot.  Ota. 
27,  Ji9.4,61.) 

One  of  the  most  ini  [xiiiant  pnbl ic buildings  erect«>d 
in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Augustus  was  called  after 
Octavia,  and  bore  the  name  of  Portictu  Octaviae. 
It  must  be  carefully  distinguished  from  the  Porlica* 
Ociavia,  which  was  built  by  Cn.  Octavius,  who 
commanded  the  fieet  iu  the  war  against  Perarus, 
king  of  Macedonia.  [OcTAVlua,  No.  3.}  The 
former  was  bnilt  by  Augustus,  in  the  name  of  his 
sister,  whence  some  writers  speak  of  it  as  the  work 
of  the  emperor,  and  others  as  the  work  of  Octavia, 
It  lay  between  the  Circus  Plnraiuius  and  the 
theatre  of  Marcellus,  occupying  the  same  site  as 
the  porticua  which  was  built  by  Q.  Caecilius  iAa- 
tellus,  after  his  triumph  over  Miu:edonia,  in  u.c. 
146  [MKTEI.LUS  No.  5],  and  enclosing,  aa  the 
porticua  of  Metcllua  had  done,  the  two  temples  of 
Jupiter  titator  and  of  Juno.  Thu  Porticus  Octaviae 
cojitained  a  public  library,  which  frequently  served 
as  a  place  of  meeting  for  the  senate,  and  is  hence 
called  Curia  Octavia.  Thewholesuiteofbuildiujjs 
is  sometimes  termed  Oelaviae  Opera^  It  contum-d 
a  vast  number  of  stames,  paintings,  and  other 
valuable  works  of  art,  but  they  were  all  destroyed, 
together  with  the  libmry,  by  the  fire  which  con 
sumed  the  building  in  the  reign  of  Titus  (Uiim 
Cass.  Ixvi.  *24).  There  is  tome  doubt  at  to 
the  time  at  which  Augustus  built  the  Porticua 
Out-iviae.  It  ia  usually  stated,  on  the  authority  of 
Dion  Cuakiiis  (xlix.  43),  that  the  building  vius 
erected  by  Octavianus,  after  the  victory  over  the 
Dalnmtiaiiii,  in  b.  c.  33  ;  but  this  appears  to  be  a 
mistake  ;  for  Vitruvius,  who  certainly  did  nut 
write  his  work  so  early  as  this  year,  still  hpei^ls 
(iii.  2.  §  5,ed.  Schneider)  of  the  Porticus  Metelli, 
and  we  learn  from  Plutarch  (Mat-e.  30)  that  the 
dedication  at  all  events  of  the  Porticus  did  not  take 
plnce  till  after  the  death  of  M.  Murcellus  in  u.  c.  '.^.l. 
(VelL  Pat.  i.  11  ;  Dion  Cass-  xlix.  43  ;  Plut. i.e.; 
Liv.iJ/«i.  i38;  Saet.^u^r.SJI;  Plin.  //. .V.  xxxvi, 4. 
s.  6  ;  FestuB,  p.  173,  od.  MiUler  ;  Becker,  Hmdi' 
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bri  irr  Rimiteiem  Allertiiimer,  vol.  i.  pp.  608 — 

1  Th#'  dniishw  of  th«  emperor  Clnndiun,  by 
thinl  sif«,  thr  notnrioii*  ViileriB  MeMalinn, 
rtt  iboDt  A.  D.  42  ;  lincf  Tnciini,  (peaking 
htr  drath  in  a.  D.  62.  mya  that  the  wni  then 
in  tia  mntieth  year  of  her  age.  (Tac.  Aim.  xiv. 
<H )  She  *M  called  Octaria  after  her  great  grond- 
Knirtt  the  Mster  of  AuEnstus  [No.  2].  As  early 
u  'Jk  year  48,  Octavia  was  betrothed  by  Claudius 
ii>  L  SlanoA.  a  youth  of  distinguished  family  and 
■Mich  beioTt^  by  the  people  ;  but  Agrippina,  who 
b-J  lecnred  the  afFectloni  of  the  weak-minded 
Caadins  reoolved  to  prevent  the  marriage,  in 
rnirr  that  llctATin  niiuht  mnrry  her  own  (fin 
[tunittDs.  aftern-nrds  the  emperor  Nero.  She  hnd 
T'l  tlirfini^ty  in  renderin;;  Silnnus  an  objtvt  of 
F-*p-i;oD  to  Claudius  ;  and  aa  SilanuB  saw  that  he 
Km  domned.  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  at  the 
u-r  nninfr  of  the  fnllowin;  year  (a.  a.  49),  on  the 
<rry  day  on  which  Claudius  was  married  to 
.\rnppina.  Octa^ia  wa*  now  betrothed  to  the 
T.,uTit;  Ihnnitius.  bat  the  maniage  did  not  take 
p<uE  till  A.  D.  53,  the  year  before  the  death  of 
(.'iudiua,  when  Nero,  a*  he  was  now  called,  having 
Utb  adopted  by  Claudiaa,  was  oaly  sixteen  yean 
sf  and  Octaria  bnt  eleren.  (Tac  Ann,  xii. 
jo.)  SoetoDiaa,  with  leas  probability,  places  the 
tmrriage  aiill  earlier  (Ner.  7).  Nero  from  the 
hnt  iterer  liked  his  wife,  and  soon  after  his  suc- 
tn-ion  ceased  to  pay  her  any  attention.  Ha  was 
fnt  eaptirated  by  a  freedwomnn  of  the  name  of 
Acte,  wbo  shortly  after  had  to  give  way  to  Poppnea 
Sabina,  the  wife  of  Otho,  who  was  ofterwiirds 
Mnperar.  Of  the  latter  he  was  so  enamoured  that 
be  resitlred  to  rvcognize  her  as  his  legal  wife  ;  and 
wonlingly  in  a.  t>.  62  be  divorced  Uctavia  on  the 
■lifted  ground  of  sterility,  and  in  sixteen  days 
sfier  married  Poppnea.  But  I'oppnea,  not  sntisiied 
viih  obtaining  the  place  of  Octavia,  induced  one  of 
tk*  semnts  of  the  tatter  to  accuse  her  of  adultery 
with  a  ilare  ;  bnt  most  of  her  slaves  when  put  to 
the  tortnre  peraisted  in  maintaining  the  innocence 
«f  ibeir  mittreaa.  Notwithstanding  this  the  was 
fnlered  to  leare  the  city  and  retire  to  Campania, 
vheie  she  waa  placed  under  the  surveillance  of 
Mldien  ;  bnt  in  conscqnence  of  the  complaints  and 
marman  of  the  people,  Nero  recalled  her  to  Home, 
Tn«  people  celebrated  her  return  with  the  moot 
Bnhonnded  joy,  which,  however,  only  sealed  ber 
nin.  Poppam  again  worked  upon  the  passions 
and  the  bars  of  her  husband  ;  Anicetue  was  in- 
dnied  to  confess  that  he  had  been  the  paramour  of 
finam ;  and  the  nnbappy  giri  ivos  thetenpon 
iraoved  to  the  little  island  of  Paudntario,  where 
ihe  was  shortly  after  pat  to  death.  The  scene  of 
W  death  ia  painted  by  the  masterly  hand  of 
Tscitss.  She  feared  to  die  ;  and  as  her  terror  was 
M  tmt  that  the  blood  would  not  llow  from  her 
veins  after  they  were  opened,  she  wa*  carried  into 
1  Wh  and  sdfled  by  the  vapour.  It  !■  even  added 
that  her  head  was  cut  olf  and  sent  to  Rome  to 
flat  ibe  vengeance  of  Poppaea.  Her  untimely  end 
eiciled  general  commiseration.  (Tac  ^na.  xi.  32, 
liu  2— it,  58,  xilL  1 2,  xiv.  60—64  ;  Suet  Claud.  27, 
A>r.7,3A  ;  Dion  Caas.  Ix.  31.33,  lxi.7,  Ixii.  13.) 
Hctivia  it  the  heroine  of  a  tragedy,  found  among 
the  wwks  of  Seneca,  but  the  author  of  which 
more  probably  Curiatiui*  Mntemns.  See 
thfana  Prat/Urin.  CWn'utin  Moixmo  vimdicaL 
•^it  P.  RiOrr,  Bonnae,  1843. 
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COIN  OF-  OCTAVIA,  THE  WIFS  OF  NZRO. 

OCTA'VIA  GENS,  celebrated  in  birtory  nq 
ncrount  of  the  emperor  Aupiisins  beloncinR'  to  iL 
It  wn>  n  plebeian  gens,  ami  is  not  mentioned  till 
the  year  n.  c,  230.  whi-n  Cn.  (ktivius  Ruhw  ob- 
tiined  the  quae^iorship.  This  Cn.  Octavins  left  two 
snns,  CneiiiH  and  Cniii*.  The  descendants  of  Cneim 
helil  many  of  the  hijjher  mngistmcies,  and  his  sou 
obtained  the  cnnsiilaliip  iu  b.  c  105  ;  but  the 
doMx^ndants  of  Caiii*,  from  whom  the  emperor 
Augustim  spmng,  did  not  rife  to  any  importince. 
but  continued  simple  equite^  and  the  first  of  them, 
who  was  enrolled  among  the  senatora,  was  the 
father  of  Augustus.  The  gens  originally  come 
from  the  Volscian  town  of  Velitme,  where  there 
was  a  street  in  the  most  frequented  part  of  th« 
town,  and  likewise  nn  altar,  both,  bearing  the 
name  of  Octayius  (Suet  Aug.  I,  2  ;  Veil.  Pal. 
ii.  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  xiv.  1 ).  This  is  all  tbnt  can 
be  related  with  certainty  respecting  the  history  of 
this  gens  ;  but  as  it  became  the  fashion  towards 
the  end  of  [he  republic  for  [he  Roman  nobles  to 
trace  their  origin  to  the  gods  and  to  tlio  heroes  of 
olden  time,  it  was  natural  that  a  family,  which 
became  connected  with  the  Julia  cena.  and  from 
which  the  emperor  Augustus  sprang,  should  have 
an  ancient  and  nnblc  orif^in  assigned  to  it  Accord- 
ingly, wo  re.id  in  Suetonius  {Aufi.  2)  that  tha 
members  of  this  gens  received  the  Roman  franchise 
from  TarquiniuB  Prisciis,  and  were  enrolled  among 
the  patricians  by  his  successor  Serviua  Tullins  ; 
that  they  afterwards  passed  over  to  the  plebeians, 
and  tbnt  Julius  Caesar  a  long  while  afterwards  con- 
ferred the  patrician  rank  upon  them  again.  There 
is  nothing  improbnbie  in  tliis  stutcment  by  itself  ; 
but  since  neither  Livy  nor  Dionysina  make  nny 
mention  of  the  Octavii,  when  they  speak  of  Vclilrac, 
it  IS  evident  that  they  did  not  believe  the  tale  ;  and 
since,  moreover,  the  Octavii  are  nowhere  mentioned 
in  history  till  the  latter  half  of  the  tbird  century 
before  tho  Christian  aera,  we  may  safely  reject  the 
early  origin  of  the  gent.  The  name  of  Oclavina, 
however,  was  widely  sprejid  in  Latium,  and  ia 
found  at  a  very  early  time,  of  which  we  have  an 
example  in  the  rate  of  Octavius  Mamilius,  to  whom 
Tarquinius  Superbus  g^ive  his  daughter  in  marriafie. 
The  name  was  evidently  derived  from  the  pnirnomeu 
Octivus,  just  as  from  Quintus,  Sexlua,  ond  Sep- 
timus, came  the  gentile  names  of  Quintiut.  Sex- 
tiua,  and  Septimiiis.  In  the  times  of  the  rejuiblic 
none  of  the  Octavii,  who  were  descended  from 
Cn.  Octavius  Riifus,  bore  any  cognomen  with 
the  exception  of  Rufui,  and  even  this  surname 
is  rarely  mentioned.  The  itemma  on  pn_'c  7. 
exhibits  all  the  descendants  of  Cn.  Octnviut 
Rufiit.  The  detcendnnts  of  the  emperor  Au- 
gustus by  bis  daughter  Julia  are  given  in  Vnl.  I. 
p.  430,  and  a  list  of  the  descendants  of  hit  sistci 
Octavia  is  annexed  here  ;  to  that  the  two  toge- 
ther present  a  complets  view       th^  i)^<:<'jnql 
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bmily.  la  omiMqueiice  of  the  intcnnarrinftea  in 
this  bnuly,  put  of  this  stemma  repeau  a  poition 
of  th«  Btemma  in  Vol.  I.  p.  430,  and  also  of  the 
■temiBa  of  the  Dmiii  fj^veit  ia  Vol.  I.  p.  1076  ; 
but  it  is  thought  better  for  the  sake  of  donmess 
to  make  this  repetitiaiL 

There  ars  a  vew  other  persons  of  the  name  of 
OetaTii,  who  wen  not  descended  from  Cn.  Octavius 
Rafiis,  or  wboH  descent  cannot  be  tiaced.  Most 
of  them  bore  co^^omens  under  which  thpy  are 
givenv  namely,  Balbus,  Ligue,  A^asus,  Naso: 
those  who  have  no  cagnomena  are  giren  under 
Octavins  aftn  the  descendants  of  Co.  Oetarios 
Rufus. 

OCTAVIA'NUS.  [AuoiTBTUR] 

OCTAVIUS.  1.  Cn.  OcTAViue  Rupusqones- 
tnr  about  b.  c.  230,  may  be  regarded  na  the  founder 
of  the  family.  [Octavia  Gens.]  Suetoniiu  calls 
him  CaiuB ;  but  this  is  probably  a  mistake,  as 
Dnmmnn  has  remarked,  unce  the  name  of  his 
eldest  son  was  Cneius,  and  it  was  the  rule  among 
the  Romans  for  the  eldest  son  to  inherit  the  prae- 
nomen  of  his  father.    (Suet.  Aug,  2.) 

2,  Cn.  OcTAViUB,  son  of  the  preceding,  was 
plebeian  aedile  in  B.  c  206  with  Sp.  Lucretius,  and 
was  with  him  elected  to  the  prutorship  for  the 
following  year,  a  c.  205.  Octavius  obtained  Sar^ 
dliiia  as  hia  prorince,  and  captnred  off  the  island 
eighty  Cai-thaginian  ibips  of  burden.  In  the  fol- 
lowing year,  B.  c.  204,  he  handed  over  the  pro- 
Tince  to  his  successor  Tib.  Claudius,  but  bis  impe- 
rinm  was  extended  for  another  year,  and  he  was 
commanded  by  the  senate  to  keep  watch  orer  the 
coiuts  in  those  parts  with  a  fleet  of  forty  ships.  He 
WHS  also  employed  in  this  year  iu  carrying  to  the 
Itnman  army  in  Africa  supplies  of  provisions  and 
clothes.  Next  year.  B.  c.  203,  hia  command  was 
again  prolonged,  and  the  protection  of  the  coasta  of 
^rdinia  was  again'  entnisted  to  him  ;  and  while 
he  was  employed*  as  he  had  been  in  the  preceding 
year,  in  carrying  supplies  to  Africa,  he  was  aur 
prised  off  the  coast  of  Africa  by  a  fearful  storm, 
which  destroyed  the  greater  part  of  hia  fleet,  con- 
stating of  200  transport  vessels  and  30  ships  of 
war.  Octavius  himself,  with  tlie  ^ips  of  war,  ob- 
tained shelter  under  tbe  promontorj  of  Apollo. 
Octavius  was  present  at  the  battle  of  Zama,  in  B.C. 
202,  and  Scipio  placed  so  much  confidence  in  him 
that  he  commanded  him  afler  the  battle  to  march 
upon  Carthage  with  the  land  forces,  while  he  him- 
self blockaded  the  harbour  with  the  fleet.  In 
B.C.  201  Octavius  returned  with  part  of  the  fleet 
to  Italy,  and  handed  over  to  the  propraetor,  M. 
Valerius  Iioevlnus,  thirty-eight  ships  for  the  pro- 
secution  of  the  war  against  Philip  of  Macedon. 
But  he  was  not  long  allowed  to  remun  inactive. 
In  B.  c  200  he  was  sent  into  Africa  as  one  of  the 
three  ambessodoiB  to  Carthage  MasinisM,  and 
Vemi)na,theson  of  Syphax.  In  B.C.  194  he  was 
one  of  the  commiseioners  for  founding  a  colony  at 
CrotoD  in  Soutbem  Italy,  and  two  years  after- 
^vards,  a.  a  192.  just  before  the  breaking  out  of 
the  war  with  Antiocbua  the  Great,  he  was  sent 
into  Greece  in  order  to  support  the  Roman  interesU 
in  those  parts.  <  Liv.  xxviii.  38, 46,  xxix.  13, 36, 
zzx.  2,  24,  36,  xzxi.  3,  1 1,  zxxiv.  4£,  xxxt.  33, 
XxxvL  16.  J 

S.  Cn.  OcTAVms,  son  of  No.  2.  In  the  winter 
of  B.  c.  170  he  was  sent  into  Greece  as  ambassador, 
with  C.  Popilliua  Laenas,  and  on  bis  return  to 
Home  in  168,  he  was  elected  one  of  the  deeonviri 


sacronim.  He  was  praetor  in  ac  168,  and  had 
as  his  province  the  commtind  of  the  fleet  in  the  war 
affftinet  Perseua.  After  tbe  defeat  of  Perseus  at 
Pydna,  by  the  consul  Aemilius  Paulina,  Octavius 
soiled  to  Ssmothrace.  where  tbe  king  had  taken 
lefiige.  Poseus  sonendered  himedf  to  OctaTius, 
who  ^emipon  eondacted  him  to  the  oinsnl  at 
AmfAipolis.  In  the  following  year,  167,  Oetaviue 
sailed  to  Rome  with  the  booty  which  had  been 
gained  in  the  war.  and  on  the  lat  of  December,  in 
that  year,  he  obtained  the  honour  of  a  naval 
triumph.  (Lit.  xliii.  17,  zUt.  17,  18,  21.35,  xW. 
6,  6,  33 ;  Pdyb.  xzviii.  8,  5 ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  8  ; 
Pint.  AemiL  PamB.  36  ;  Plin.  H.If.  zxxiT.  8.  a.  7l 
Featus,  >. «.  Oekmae.) 

The  wealth  which  Octavius  had  obtained  in 
Greece  enabled  him  to  live  in  great  splendour  on 
hia  return  to  Rome.  He  built  a  magnificent  house 
on  the  Palatine,  which,  according  to  Cicero  (de  Off. 
i.  39),  contributed  to  his  election  to  die  oonsnlslii^ 
and  he  also  erected  a  beautiful  porticns,  which  is 
spoken  of  below.  He  was  consul  with  T.  Manlius 
Torquatus  in  a  c.  1&5,  being  the  first  member  of 
his  fiimily  who  obtained  this  dignity.  In  b,c.  16'2 
OctaTine  was  sent  with  two  eolUagiet  into  Syria, 
which  was  in  a  state  of  great  confusion  in  conse- 
qnence  of  the  contentions  for  the  guardianship  of 
the  young  king  Antiochua  V.  ;  and  the  Ronuuia 
therefore  considered  ft  a  fiivourable  opportunity  for 
enforcing  the  terras  of  the  peace  made  with  An- 
tiochuB  the  Great,  by  whidi  die  Syrian  monareha 
were  prevented  from  having  a  fleet  and  rearing 
elephants.  But  this  emfaaKjr  coat  Getarins  hia 
life,  for  he  was  assassinated  in  the  gymnasinm  at 
Laodiceia,  by  a  Syrian  Greek  of  the  name  of  Lep- 
tinea,  at  the  instigation,  as  was  supposed,  of  Lysiaa, 
the  guardian  of  the  young  king.  [Lbptinbs.]  A 
statue  of  Octavius  was  placed  on  the  roatn  at 
Rome,  whete  it  was  in  the  time  of  CicerOh  (Terent. 
Uns^.  titol. ;  Cic.  de  Pi^.  L  7,  PWiifp.  vu  2  ; 
Obaeqa  72 ;  PolyK  zxxi.  12;  13,  19—21  ;  Ap- 
pian,  Syr.  46  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xoiv.  6.  a.  11,  who 
confounds  the  lost  embassy  of  Octavius  with  a 
different  one :  comp.  Laznas,  No.  5.) 

The  porticuB  erected  by  Cn.  Octavius  was  called 
PorGem  (Jelaoia,  and  must  he  carefully  distin- 
guished from  the  Portiaa  OctavioA,  built  by  An- 
giiatuB  in  the  name  of  hisaister.  [Octavia.No.  2.] 
The  former  was  near  the  theatre  of  Pompey,  by 
the  Flaminian  circus.  It  contained  two  rows  of 
columns  of  the  Corinthian  order  with  brazen  capi- 
tals, and  was  hence  also  called  the  Porticus  Conn* 
thia-  It  was  rebuilt  fay  Augustus,  who  allowed 
it  to  retain  its  ancient  name,  but  it  appears  to  have 
been  destroyed,  or  to  have  perished  in  some  way, 
l>efore  the  time  of  Pliny,  as  he  speaks  of  it  only 
from  what  he  had  read.  (Veil  Pat.  IL  1  ;  Festus, 
A  «.  Oetmiae ;  Plip.  H.  N.  zxziv.  3.  s.  7  ;  Mom- 
menbm  AmyranmH,  p.  32. 1.  43,  &c.,ed.-Ftanuaa, 
Berol.  1845  ;  HUller,  Prv^itia  ad  Futwm,  p. 
xxix. ;  Becker,  MmiiA  Atlfrtkilim,  voL  L  p. 
617.) 

4.  Cn.  Octa  vnis,  son  of  No.  S,  was  ctmaul  a  c 
128,  and  was  accustomed  to  >p«ftk  in  the  coons  of 
justioe.  (Cic.  de  OraL  i.  36.) 

6.  M.  Octavius,  may  be,  as  Dmmano  has 
stated,  a  younger  son  of  No.  3,  so  far  as  the  dme 
at  which  he  lived  is  ooncemed,  but  no  ancient 
writer  apeaks  of  Mm  as  hia  son.  It  would  appear 
from  Obseqnena  (c.  130)  that  he  bore  the  surname 
of  Caedna,  but  the  leading  is  perlun  fital^>  He 
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«  OCT  AVI  us. 

VM  tlie  eolleagne  of  Tib.  Oiacchu*  in  the  tribnnAte 
of  the  plebB,  s.  a  133,  and  opposed  his  tribunitinn 
TeUi  to  the  passing  of  the  Bgmrian  latf.  The  hi»- 
wry  of  his  opposition,  and  tho  way  in  which  he 
wu  in  enueqaence  depoied  from  hit  ofBce  br  Tib. 
OrMchnt,  in  fnlly  detailed  in  die  life  of  the  latter. 
[Vol  II.  p.  292,  a.]  Octavins  is  naturaHy  either 
praised  or  blamed  according  to  the  different  rtews 
enterurined  by  persona  of  the  laws  of  Gracchns. 
Cicero  (Brut.  25)  calls  Octavius  cms  w  rebvt  op- 
timit  coMston/tsttmui,  and  pniiset  him  for  his  akill 
in  speaking.  We  leara  from  Plntarch  that  Ocin- 
vins  was  a  personal  friend  of  Gmcchus,  and  thnt  it 
was  with  considerable  relnctanco  that  the  nobles 
persuaded  him  to  oppose  his  friend,  but  to  this 
«oune  ha  was  probablv  alao  prompted  by  posseuing 
K  laiga  tract  of  pnUie  land.  Plutarch  likewise 
adds  that  thoogh  Octaviui  and  Gnuchui  opposed 
one  another  with  great  earnestness  and  rivalry, 
yet  they  are  siud  never  to  hare  uttered  a  dispnmging 
word  against  one  another.  (PluL  Tib.  Gracck.  10.) 
Dion  Cassius,  on  the  contmry,  says  {Fmgn.  87, 
ed.  Reimarus)  that  Ocuvias  oppoeed  Gracchus  of 
hia  own  aooord,  through  jealousy  springing  frotn 
their  Eelntionship  to  one  anther:  and  that  they 
wen  related  in  some  way  may  also  be  inferred 
from  another  passage  of  Plutarch  {C.  Gracck.  4), 
from  which  we  learn  that  C.  Gnechns  dropped  a 
measure  directed  against  Octavins  at  the  request  of 
his  mother  Octavia. 

6.  Cs.  OctaTiub,  son  of  No.  4.  He  was  one 
of  the  staunch  snpporters  of  tbe  eristoeiatical  party, 
which  was  perhaps  the  reason  that  he  fiiiled  in  ob- 
taining the  aedileship.  (Cic  pro  Piano.  21.)  He 
was  consul  in  r  c,  87  with  L.  Cornelius  Cinoa,  the 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Siilin  and  the  banish- 
ment of  Mnriiia  and  his  leading  partisAns.  Sulla 
waa  now  absent  in  Greece,  engaged  in  the  war 
against  Mithridates,  and  upon  Octavins,  therefbn, 
devolved  the  support  of  the  interests  of  his  party. 
Immediately  after  Sulla's  departure  from  Italy, 
Ciiina  attempted  to  obtain  the  power  for  the  Ma- 
rian party  by  incorporating  the  new  Italian  cituena 
among  the  ^irty-fire  tribea.  Octavins  offered  tbe 
tnoit  vehement  resiHtAnce,  and^  tn  the  contentions 
which  ensued,  he  displayed  an  amount  of  eloquence 
for  which  previously  credit  Imd  not  been  given 
him,  (Cic  Brut,  47.)  But  from  words  the  two 
parties  soon  came  to  blows.  A  dreadful  conflict 
took  place  in  the  forum,  and  Cinna  was  driven  but 
of  the  city  with  great  slaughter.  The  senate  fat- 
lowed  up  their  victory  by  depriving  Cinna  of  his 
eonanlship,  and  appointing  L.  Cornelius  Menihi  in 
his  stead.  But  Cmna  soon  collected  a  considerable 
army,  with  which  he  marched  against  Rome,  and 
Marias,  as  soon  as  be  heard  of  uiese  changes,  re- 
turned from  Africa  and  levied  some  troops,  with 
which  he  likewise  )troceoded  against  the  dty.  The 
soldiers  of  Octavius  seem  to  have  had  no  confidence 
in  their  general,  and  therefore  olfered  to  place 
themanlves  under  the  command  of  Metellus  Pius, 
who  had  bcpn  summoned  to  Rome  by  the  senate. 
[Mrraixva,  No.  19.]  Bnt  when  Metellns  re- 
fused to  take  the  command,  and  numbers  of  the 
soldiers  therefore  deserted  to  the  enemy,  the  senate 
had  no  other  course  left  them  but  submission, 
Metellus  fled  from  the  city,  and  the  friends  of  Oc- 
tavius bfgged  him  to  do  the  tame  ;  but,  trusting 
to  the  promiwa  of  Marina  and  Cinna,  and  still 
mors  to  tho  ■noraneee  of  the  diviners,  that  he 
would  taftc  no  harm,  bo  nmained  in  Rome,  de- 


OCTAVIUS. 

daring  that  being  consul  he  would  not  abandon  hi* 
country.  Acconiingly,  when  the  troops  of  Marius 
and  Cinna  began  to  march  into  the  city,  he  sta- 
tioned himself  on  the  Janicnlum,  with  the  soldiers 
that  still  nmained  ftuthfal  to  him,and  then,  seated 
on  his  cumle  throne,  was  killed  by  Censorinna, 
who  had  been  leilt  tiit  that  pnrpoae  by  the  victo- 
rious party.  His  head  was  cut  off  and  suspended 
on  the  rostnu  This  is  the  account  of  Appian,  but 
the  manner  of  his  death  is  related  somewhat  diSe- 
rently  by  Plutarch.  Octavius  eeemt,  upon  the 
whole,  to  have  been  an  npright  man,  bnt  he  was 
very  superstitions,  alow  in  action  and  in  council, 
and  did  not  possess  remarkable  abilities  of  nnv 
kind".  (Appian.  It-  C.  I  64,  68—71  ;  Plut.  A/or. 
41,  42  ;  Val.  Max.  i.  6. 1 10  i  Dion  Cass.  Frtu^, 
117,  118,  ed.  Reiraarua;  Liv.  ^vO. 79,80  ;  Flor. 
iii.  21.  §  9  ;  Cku  ta  OO.  iii.  10,  d»  llanm.  Refp. 
24,  Philipp.  xiii.  1,  ziv.  8,  TnciU.  v.  19,  pro  Se»t. 
36,  de  IHvin.  \.%dt  Not  Door.  ii.  5.) 

7.  M.  UcTAVius,  described  byXlicem  as  Cn.  f., 
must  be  the  younger  son  of  No.  4.  In  his  tribu- 
nate of  the  plebs,  the  year  of  which  is  not  stated, 
he  brought  nrword  a  law  for  raising  the  price  at 
which  com  was  sold  to  the  people  by  the  Frnmcn- 
taria  lex  of  C.  Gmcchus,  since  it  was  found  thai 
the  treasury  was  quite  drained  by  the  law  of  Gmc- 
chus. Cicero  attributes  the  enactment  of  the  law 
to  the  influence  and  eloquence  of  OcLivius,  al- 
though he  adds  that  he  was,  property  speaking, 
not  im  orator.  (Cic.  ds  ii.  21,  Brat.  62.)  Thia 
M.  Octavius  should  be  canfiiliy  dtstinguishfti  from 
the  M.  Octavins  who  was  tlie  colleague  of  Tibi 
OfacchuB.  [See  No.  fi.] 

8.  L.  OcTAviUB  Cn.  r.  Ctt.  v.  (Fiuti  Capil.), 
the  son  of  No.  6,  was  consul  b.c.  75  with  C.  Au- 
relius  Cottn.  He  died  in  B.  c.  74,  ai  proconsul  of 
Cilicia,  and  was  succeeded  in  the  command  of  tho 
province  by  L.  Lucullus.  (Cic.  Verr.  i.  SO,  iii.  7  ; 
Obsequ.  121  ;  Plut.  LuculL  6.)  Many  writras 
confound  this  L.  Octavius  with  L.  Octaviua  Balbus, 
the  jurist.  [Balbus,  p.  458.] 

9.  Cn.  OfrrAVins  M.  r.  Cn.  n.  {FiuH  Cfapsf.), 
son  of  No.  7,  was  consul  a.  c  76,  wiUi  C  Scri- 
bonius  Curio.  He  is  described  as  a  man  of  n  mild 
temper,  although  he  was  a  martyr  to  tbe  gout,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  appears  to  have  lost  the 
use  of  his  feet.  As  an  omtnr  he  was  of  little 
account.  (Cic  Brut.  60,  62,  de  Fim.  ii.  28  ;  Sail. 
HiA  iu  pL  205,  ed.  Oerl.  min.  ^  Obieq.  121.) 

10;  M.  OctaTids  Cn.  p.  M.  n.  (Cic,  ad  Fam. 
viti.  2.  S  3),  the  son  of  No.  9.  He  waa  a  friend  of 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher,  consul  ac  54,  and  accom- 
panied the  latter  into  Cilicia,  but  left  the  province 
before  Claudius  in  order  to  become  a  candidate  for 
the  aedileship.  He  was  curate  aedile  b.c.  50  along 
with  M.  (^lina ;  and  as  both  of  then  wen  frtenda 
of  Cicero,  they  begged  the  mtor,  as  he  was  then 
in  Cilicia,  to  send  them  panthers  for  the  games 
they  had  to  exhibit  (Cic  ad  Fam.  iii.  4,  ad  AU. 
V.  21,  vi.  1.  §  21.)  On  die  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  a  C.  49,  Octavius,  true  to  the  here- 
ditary principles  of  his  family,  espoused  the  aris- 
tocratiod  party.  He  was  Appointed,  along  with 
L.  Scriboniua  Libo,  to  the  conintand  of  the  Libur- 
nian  and  Achaean  fleets,  serving  as  legate  to 
M.  Bibulos,  who  had  the  supreme  command  of  the 
Pompeian  fleet.  He  and  Iiibo  did  good  service  to 
the  cause  ;  they  defeated  DoUbeila  on  tho  Illyiiao 
roast,  and  compelled  0.  Antontus  to  sanender  at 
the  island  of  CorieU(Caaa.  B.C  iii.  5;  DionCaas. 
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iK.  40;  FloiT^  K.  %  §  3i  ;  Oro».  H  lA.)  Oc- 
mint  tftemrda  proceeded  to  &ttaclc  the  town  of 
SolooM  in  Dxlnniia,  bnt  was  mpulsed  with  con- 
iidcaUe  IcM,  and  thcrenpon  joined  Ponipcy  nt 
DrnfaieiiiiaB.  After  tlie  batUc  of  PhftrudiA. 
DniTiDA,  who  still  possessed  a  considemble  fleet, 
•M  ml  for  lUyriconi  with  the  hope  of  securing  it 
ior  the  Pompciu  party.  At  first  ha  met  with 
pm  atecM,  and  defeated  Gabiniu^  who  hal 

srat  by  Caesar  iuto  Ulyricam  with  leinforce- 
ncau  fbc  the  anny,  which  was  already  there  ; 
in  he  was  tonn  afterwards  driven  out  of  the 
awnay  (a.  c.  47)  by  Comificius  and  Vatiniua, 
loi  cnD{riled  to  fly  to  A£ricii,  »  h'ere  the  Porapeiaii 
pvtj  wtn  making  a  stand.  (Hirt,  B.  Aler.  42 — 

Dioa  Cass.  xiii.  11.)  A^r  the  buttle  of 
rufMu  (B.C  46),  OctaTtus  was  in  the  nei^fh- 
roMrhoad  of  Utkn  in  coroinand  of  two  legions,  nnd 
c-vard  to  iutrt  the  SDpreme  command  with  Cntn, 
I  Cat.  sun.  65.)  He  ii  not  mentioned  agniii 
liie  battle  of  Actinm  (b.  c.  31),  when  he 
monunded  along  with  M.  Insteius  the  middle  of 
Astooy's fleet.  (Plat.  Ant.  66.) 

11.  C.  OcTaviut,  the  yoanger  son  of  No.  I, 
ud  the  ancestor  of  Augustus,  remained  a  ilmple 
Romsn  e^Dei,  without  attempting  to  rise  any 
^hrr  in  the  state.    (SueL  Atiff.  2;  VelL  Pat. 

12.  C.  OcTTAviua,  son  of  the  preceding,  nnd 
pest-giandfiuber  of  Aii|putu*,  lired  in  the  time  of 
the  Mceod  Panic  w«r,  in  which  h«  serred  ai 
iribane  of  the  soldien.  He  was  present  at  the  fatal 
laule  of  Cannae  (b.  c.  216),  and  was  one  of  the 

who  tarriTed  the  en^igenient.  When  the 
Cvthtftinian*  were  forcing  into  the  lesser  (toman 
amp,  OctavitH  and  another  tribune,  Sempronius 
Tsditanaa,  ent  their  way  through  the  enemy,  with 
s  ftw  loldtert,  and  arrived  in  safety  at  Canusium, 
(Fraetin.  tHroL  i*.  5.  §  7  ;  comp.  lAv.  xxii.  fi'J.) 
(Jcarin>  also  served  in  Sicily  under  the  praetor 
UAcBilins  Papua  (B.C.  205^  but  what  part  he 
tiwk  in  the  otMr  campnigns  in  the  war  is  not 
Mttoned.  When  M.  Antonini  wished  to  throw 
ctntffgpt  apon  Angustua,  he  called  this  C.  OctA\-ius 
s  ^vtdman  and  a  rope-maker  {ralio\  but  whether 
he  V  his  hmily  ever  had  any  thing  to  do  with  a 
Basabctofy  of  xopei^  ia  quite  UDcerUun.  (SueL 

llC.OOTATiDa,  (On  of  the  preceding^  and 
pmdkthtt  of  Angastus,  lired  quietly  at  his  villa 
It  VcKtra^  eontent  with  the  municipal  honours  of 
^  Mti*e  town,  and  not  aspiring  to  the  dignities 
<if  the  Roman  slate.  He  possessed  considemble 
fffHv,  which  he  probably  augmented  hy  money- 
iniding,  since  Antoniua  and  Cassius  Parmensis 
<^led  AngBitDS  tlie  grandson  of  a  hanker  or 
BOMj^lenden    (Suet.  Aiiff.  2,  4,  6.) 

I4.  C  OcTATiu^  son  of  the  preceding  and 
^tbfr  of  Augustas,  was  likewise  said  by  the 
<s<Bies  of  Augustus  to  have  been  a  money-lender, 
*>d  Is  hare  beea  employed  in  the  Campus  Martius 
*mt  of  the  ^nts  fbr  bribing  the  electors.  But 
is  pnhably  no  tmth  in  these  reports.  The 
'■^kn  him  by  his  father  eiubled  him,  without 
'■Anhy,  10  obtain  the  piUilic  offices  at  Rome, 
tlili>iB;h  be  was  the  first  ot  his  &mily  who  had 
**F'fd  Id  thno.  We  team  from  an  inscription, 
*|"^  >•  givea  below,  that  he  was  successively 
tihsDs  of  the  Mldicrs  twice,  qiaestor,  plebeian 
■Hile  vith  C.  TonuiiuB,  judex  qaaeatioBum,  and 
PMsr.  Of  hit  hialDfy  up  to  the  time  of  his 


I  pmetorship  we  have  no  further  information  ;  we 
are  only  told  that  he  lilled  the  previous  dignities 
with  grcnt  credit  to  hinibelf  and  obtained  a  repu- 
tation for  integrity,  ability,  and  uprightness, 
Velleius  Puterculus  chnmcteriies  him  (ii.  5d)  as 
gravis,  taniias,  innixwis,  and  divet,  and  adds  that 
the  estimation  in  which  he  was  held  gained  for 
him,  in  marriage,  Atia,  the  daughter  of  Julia,  who 
was  the  sister  of  Julius  Caesar.  Thus,  altheugb 
a  ntmu  homo,  he  was  chosen  first  praetor  in  &  c. 
6),  and  dischnrged  the  duties  of  his  office  in  lo 
ndminible  a  manner  that  Cicero  recommends  him 

05  a  model  to  his  brother  Quiniiis.  (Cic.  ad  Qt.  F, 
i.  1.  §  7-)  III  the  following  ycHf  he  succeeded  C. 
Antonius  in  the  govemmi^nt  of  Afacedoni^  with 
the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  way  to  his  pro- 
vince he  cut  to  pieces,  in  the  Thuriiie  district,  in 
consequence  of  orders  from  the  senate,  a  body  of 
runaway  Hlnws,  who  had  been  gathered  together 
for  Catiline,  and  had  previously  belonged  lo  tho 
army  of  ypartocus.  He  admiiiisterod  the  alTairs  of 
his  province  with  equnl  iiitcgritv  and  energy.  Tho 
manner  in  which  he  treated  tfie  provincials  wni 
again  recommended  by  Cicero  as  an  example  to  his 
brother  Qiiiotui.  He  touted  the  Bessi  and  some 
other  Thracian  tribes,  who  had  disturbed  the  pence 
of  the  province,  and  received  in  consequence  tho 
title  of  iiiiperator  from  his  troops.  He  relumed  to 
Italy  nt  the  latter  end  of  b.  c  59,  in  full  expectation 
of  being  elected  to  the  coasnlsbip,  bnt  he  died 
suddenly  at  the  beginning  of  the  following  year, 

6  c.  58,  at  Nola,  in  Campania,  in  the  very  same 
room  in  which  Augn^tus  afterwords  breathed  his 
last.  OctaviuB  was  married  twice,  first  to  An- 
charia,  by  whom  he  had  one  daughter  [Ancharia], 
and  secondly  to  Atia,  by  whom  he  had  a  daughter 
and  a  son  [Atia].  His  second  wife,  and  bis  three 
children,  survived  him.  (Suet.  Aug.  3,  4  ;  Nicnl, 
Damasc.  Vit.  Augutt  c,  2,  ed.  Drelli  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii. 
59  i  Cic.  ad  Alt.  ii.  I,  (hi  Qu.  F.  I  I.  §  7,  ii.  2.  §  7, 
PkUipp.  iii.  6  ;  Tac.  Ana.  i.  9.)  The  following  is 
the  inscription  which  has  been  above  referred  to  :— 

C  OCTAVIVS.  CP.  C,  N.  CP.  H<VFVs).  PATRIt 
AVOVBTI.  TR.  MIL.  BtK.  Q.  AKD.  PL.  CVU.  C.TO*  ANHi, 
IVDXX  aVAXSTKlNVW.  PR.  PHOCOS.  IHFBRATOn 
APPELLaTVS  KX  PROvtvCIA  MAC8DUXIA. 

Id.  OcTAViA,  the  elder  daughter  of  No.  14,  b7 
Ancharia.    (Octavia,  No.  i.J 

16.  OcTAviA,  the  younger  daughter  of  14, 
by  .^tia.    [OiTAViA,  No.  2.] 

17.  C.  Oltavius,  the  son  of  No.  14,  by  Atia, 
was  subsequently  allied  C.  Julius  Caesar  Octa- 
vianus,  in  consequence  of  his  adoption  by  his  grent- 
uncle,  C.  Julius  Caesar.  The  senate,  at  a  later 
period,  conferred  upon  him  the  title  of  Augustus, 
under  which  name  his  life  is  given.  [Atrotwrrn.]  . 

Itt.  Cn.  Octaviuh  Rupus,  quaestor,  b.  c.  107, 
was  sent  into  Africa  with  psiy  for  the  army  of 
Marius,  and  returned  to  Rome,  accompanied  by 
the  ambassadors,  whom  Bocchus  sent  to  the  senate. 
i^VJug.  104.)  The  cognomen  in  most  of  tho 
MSS.  of  Sallust  is  /fiuo,  for  which,  however,  we 
ought  probably  to  read  Rufiu,  as  the  former  cog- 
nomen is  unknown  in  the  Octavia  gens.  From 
the  fact  that  this  Cn.  Octavius  filled  tho  office  of 
quaestor,  it  is  not  impossible  that  he  may  be  the 
same  Cn.  Octavius,  who  was  consul  &  c.  U7.  [See 
above,  No.  S.] 

19.  L.  Octavius,  a  legate  of  Pompcy  in  the 
war  i^inat  the  pirates,  h.  c.  67,  wns  sent  by 
Pompey  into  Crete  to  receive  the  submission  at 
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the  Cretan  towns,  and  to  •tip«nede  Q.  Metetlui 
Vmiem  in  the  cbmrnand  of  the  iaknd.  (Dion 
Out.  xzxTi  I,  2  ;  Plut.  Pomp.  29.)  For  ^her 
detuli  MS  Metillds,  No.  23,  1064. 

20.  L.  OcTAVKW,  detected  in  adultery  hj  C 
Memmiiu,  and  punished  b;  him.  (VaL  Max.  n. 
1-813.) 

21.  P.  OcTAVltra,  a  noted  epieots  in  the  reign 
•f  Tiberiu,  who  oatbid  eren  Apieina  in  the  nun 
which  be  gare  for  a  mnUet  that  nberiu  had 
ordered  to  be  sold.    (Senee.  EpitL  S5.) 

22.  OcTAViua  OnARCiNua,  one  of  the  f^nenli 
oF  Sertorius,  in  Spain,  distinguithed  himMlf  in  the 
first  battle  fought  between  Pompey  and  Sertorius, 
near  the  town  of  Lauron,  b.  c.  76.  He  afterwards 
Moed  the  cooipinuy  of  M.  Perpema,  b;  whidi 
Beitorias  perished,  a  c.  72.  (Fhmtin.  SivL  ii.  6. 
S  31  ;  Pint.  Sstt  26.) 

23.  M.  OcTAViue  Labnas  Curtianus,  one 
of  the  distinguished  men  who  lui^licated  the 
judges  on  behalf  of  M.  Seaoms,  &  c.  A4.  (Aaeon. 

Sarar.     29,  ed.  OrellL) 

34.  0.  OcrATiOB  Lainas,  cantor  of  the 
aqnaedncts  In  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  ^berins  and 
Caligula  from  A.  D.  34  to  A.  n.  S8.  (Frondn. 
Aqwud.  §  102.) 

25.  SBK.OcTAViufiLAaNAaPo]!mAN08,conniI 
with  M.  Antoniiu  Rufiona,  in  the  reign  of  Hadrian, 
A.  D.  131.  (FastL) 

26.  OcTAViua  Rdfus  was  a  &iend  c€  the 
younger  PUdj,  who  addresses  two  letters  to  him, 
ia  which  he  presses  OcMvius  to  publish  the  poems 
he  had  oompoied.  (PJin.  Ep.  I  7,  ii-  10.)  In 
another  letter  (ix.  88}  Pliny  pfusei  a  work  of  one 
Rufiu,  who  tnay,  periiqa,  be  the  mhw  as  this 
Octarius  RnfiiB. 

OCTATIUS  FRONTO.  [Pronto.] 

OCTA'VIUSHERE'NNIUS.  [HsRaNNiin]. 

OCTA'VIUS  HORATIA'NUS,  [Pribcianws, 
Thxodorus.) 

OCTA'VIUS  LAEMAS.  [Octavius,  Na  22, 
38.] 

OCTA'VIUS  LAMPA'DIO.  fLAf^Aoro] 
OCTA'VIUS  MAMI'LIUS.  [Mamilius.] 
OCTA'VIUS  SAGirriV,  [Saoitta.] 
OCY'PETE  ('HicvW-ril),  the  name  of  two 
■DTthicsl  beings,  one  a  Dsnaid,  and  the  other 
a  Haipy.    (Apollod.  ii.  1.  fi  &  *  Ues.  l^mg. 
267.)  tL8.] 

OCTHHOE.  (*a>nfpoii.)  1.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Oceonos  ondTethys.  (Hes.  l^etM/.  360 ; 
Horn.  Hymn,  m  Cer.  420  ;  Pans.  ir.  30.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  cenlanr  Cheiron.  (Or. 
MM.  ii.  638 ;  Hygin.  PmL  JMr.  iL  18 ;  Eratoatfa. 
Cakut.  la)  [L.  S.] 

ODATIS  (*08^u),  danghtw  irf  Omortes,  a 
Scythian  king,  Accwding  to  a  story  recorded  by 
Chare*  of  MyUlene  (op.  Atk.  xjii.  p.  57fi},  Odatis 
and  Zariadres  (king  (rf  the  count^  between  the 
Caspian  gates  and  the  Tanitis)  fell  mutually  in  love 
from  the  sight  of  one  another's  image  in  a  dream. 
But  Omartes,  having  no  son,  wished  his  daughter 
to  marry  one  of  his  own  relatives  or  near  friends. 
He  therefore  summoned  them  all  to  a  banquet, 
whereat  he  desired  Odatis  to  fill  a  cup  with  wine, 
and  present  it  to  whomsoever  the  chose  fiir  her  hus- 
band. Meanwhile,  however,  Zariadres  bad  received 
Boticefromherof  her  father's  intoitlonB,  and,  bring 
•ngued  in  a  military  eipedition  near  the  fauika  <h 
the  Taniia,  he  aet  out  with  only  one  attendant, 
and,  hRTing  tnvrilad  a  diuince  of  800  itadia,  ar> 
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rived  in  the  banquet-hall  of  Omartes,  diiguisad  in  a 
Scythian  dress,  just  as  Odatis,  reluetandy  and  in 
tears,  was  mixing  the  wine  at  the  board  where  the 
goblets  stood.  Advancing  dose  to  her  uds,  he 
whispered,  "  Odatis,  I  am  here  at  thy  deaure,  I, 
Zariadres."  Looking  np,  riie  noognised  with  joy 
the  beautiful  yoath  ^  htx  dream,  and  placed  the 
cup  in  hia  battda.  lamediaMly  ha  sMied  a>d  bora 
her  off  to  hie  diariot ;  and  so  ^  lorcra  aaoycd, 
fiiTonred  by  the  srnpathinng  attendants  of  the 
palace,  who,  when  Ooiartea  ordered  ihera  to  pursue 
the  fugitives,  profiesned  ignoianoe  of  the  waj  they 
liad  taken.  This  love  story,  we  are  told,  was  moat 
popular  in  Asia,  and  a  fsvonrite  enb}ect  fiir  paint- 
inn  ;  and  Odatis  waa  a  prevalent  fisnale  name  io 
noble  fiuniliea.  [EL  ^1 

ODENATHUS,  the  hnsbud  of  the  heroic 
Zenobia  [Zsnobia],  according  to  Zoaimns,  was 
of  a  noble  family  of  Palmyra,  aoeording  to  Proco- 
pius  (Penic.  ii.  5}  the  prince  of  a  Saiaoenie  tribe 
dwelling  upon  the  banks  of  the  Euphrates,  accord- 
ii^  to  Agathiaa  (lib.  iv.)  of  humble  uigin.  He  ta 
included  by  Trehelliat  PoUio  in  bis  oOilagae  of 
the  thirty  tynuits  [see  Auriolus],  but  onUke 
the  great  majority  of  theae  usurpers,  desema  to 
be  considered  as  the  saviour  rather  than  the 
destroyer  ci  the  Roman  power.  At  the  moment 
when  all  seemed  lost  in  the  East,  in  conseqnenoe 
of  the  o^tture  oi  Valerian,  and  the  dispersion  of 
his  army,  Odenathos  having  oallectad  a  powarfial 
force  marched  boldly  against  the  ▼ietorioaB  Sapor, 
whom  he  drove  out  of  Syria,  recoraed  Nisibia, 
together  with  all  Mesopotamia,  captured  the  hanm 
ci  the  Persian  monarch,  and  pursued  him  up  to  the 
very  walls  of  Ctesiphon.  Retuniing  loaded  with 
plunder,  he  next  turned  his  arms  against  Quiema, 
eon  (tf  Macrianus,  and  shnt  up  the  pntwder  ia 
Emeaa,  where  be  perished  npmi  tlw  eaptma  of  tfaa 
city.  In  giB^tude  for  these  important  servieea, 
Gallienus  bestowed  upon  his  uly  the  title  of 
Augustus,  and  acknowledged  him  as  a  colleague  in 
the  empire,  but  Odenathna  did  not  kma  eiuoy  hia 
well-earned  dignity,  for  he  waa  ilam  by  tlw 
domestic  treachery  ot  hia  coosin,  or  nephew, 
Maeonius,  not  without  the  consent,  it  is  said,  of 
Zeuobia,  about  the  year  a.  d.  266.  Little  ia 
known  with  rmrd  to  the  history  of  this  wariike 
Arab,  except  the  naked  facts  detailed  above,  and 
that  inm  hia  eariiest  yean  he  took  gnat  ddight 
In  the  chase,  and  willingly  ttdncd  the  aevereat 
hardships.   [Mabohius.J  [W.  R.] 

ODITES,  the  name  of  two  mythical  beinga, 
one  a  centaur,  and  the  other  an  Etliiopian,  who 
was  slaii^by  Clymenns  at  the  weddii^  Persma. 
(Ov.  MeL  xiL  467,  v.  97.)  [L.  &] 

O'DIUS.  COSiet).  1.  The  ehiaf  of  the  Hali- 
tonea,  assisted  the  TWjans  agdnst  the  Greeks,  bM 
was  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn.  A  ii.  836,  v.  38; 
Sttab.  xvi.  p.  551.) 

2.  A  heiald  in  the  camp  of  the  Oraein  at  Troy. 
(Hom./f.iT.  170.)  [L.a] 

ODOA'CER  (;oMMpot%  King  of  Italy,  from 
A.  D.  476—493.  He  waa  the  ami  of  one  Edeeo, 
who  was  undoubtedly  the  same  Edecon  wht  waa 
minister  of  Attila  and  bis  ambassador  at  Constan- 
tinople. Odoacer  had  a  brother,  Onnlf^  who  lik«> 
wise  became  coni^caoaa.  It  appeals  that  Odoacer 
was  by  origin  a  Seyms,  and  that  after  the  di>- 
persion  of  the  Scyrri  by  the  East  Ootks,  lie  waa 
chosen  the  AM  of  the  remnants  of  that  brdcea 
tribc^  bnt  he  it  alio  odhd  a  Rugian,  au  H«ii]ii% 
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mi  ■  UDg  of  tte  TnnOii^,  perbapB  becaate  be 
mm  a  lAEr  tmh  at  die  brad  of  tm  amy  compowd 
•f  A««  aatiisu.  Kic  &ther  Edecon  having  been 
ilm  in  bitile  with  the  East  Oothi,  where  the 
pom  if  the  Serni  «u  broken  (abont  463),  Odoa- 
trr.  iMT  It  the  head  of  die  reduced  tribe,  led  the 
^  *f  a  rebber  in  PannoaiB  and  Norioiin,  but 
feJi  fotend  the  imperial  gnard  atlUimeaiid  roae 
taamntK  In  475  Orestet  had  lu*  ton  Bonnlna' 
ii^Mifat  diMem  emperor  of  Reme.  The  connl- 
Im  indl  of  WV^r^pf  0f  nKtions,  with  the  aid 
if  wUcb  OiMiea  bad  accmipUabed  hia  object,  de- 
rjDM  m  Rwaid  cm  third  of  the  aoil  of  Ital^  to 
be  £<riM  among  them.  When  Oreatei  declined 
M  cnplj  wiih  thnr  wiahea,  Odoacei  toned  the 
dimetni  of  the  tnetcraariea  to  hia  own  profit, 
tsi  pnoiid  to  allot  them  the  desired  portion  of 
Icalj.if  ibey  woold  aaaiit  him  to  wrett  the  whole 
bm  the  Mninal  emperor  Komoliu  Auguatulua 
bI  Ui  Citfaer  Orestea,  •  condition  which  the  mn- 

«f  thoM  teekleaa  wanion  readily  accepted. 
Tha  aroae  a  war  between  Odoacer  and  Oreates. 
Tit  btter,  after  aufiering  aome  defeats,  retired 
vitidn  the  walla  of  Pavia  ;  bnt  Odoacer  took  the 
tan  by  ananlt,  made  Orestet  priaoner,  and  pnt 
bia  lo  death.  St.  Epiphaniua,  biahop  of  Pana, 
na  pcaest  at  the  aiega,  whenra  hia  liu  by  Emw- 
^  hwoBMi  an  important  source  for  the  hiatory 
if  (hete  timea.  Panl,  the  brother  of  Orettea,  was 
ilua  It  Ratenna.  Homnlua  Anguctulus  was  now 
itfmi  and  banished  by  the  victor,  who  heDceforth 
a^tnd  oter  Italy  with  the  title  of  king,  for  be 
Mnraanmed  that  of  emperor  (476).  With  die 
^tpawioii  of  Romnlos  Aogustulu,  the  Roman  em- 
!« in  ihc  Weat  came  to  an  end.  [Acoustulos.] 
Id  order  ta  esuUiah  bimtelf  the  better  on  the 
^^nat,  Odoacer  aent  ambaasadors  to  the  emperor 
Z-Ms  tcqaeating  the  latter  to  grant  him  the  titie  of 
TKiician,  and  acknowledge  hnn  aa  n^ent  of  the 
£wie  of  Italy.  Pleased  with  the  aeeming  sub- 
BwxDcia  ef  the  conqueror  of  that  country,  Zeno 
piDied  the  nqneat,  though  after  aome  hesitation. 
(Woaeer  look  up  hia  residence  at  RaTenna,  and, 
acmriing  to  hia  promise,  divided  one  third  of  the 
nil  af  Ibly  among  bis  baibaiian  foUowers,  a  mea- 
*<iK  which  wm  perk^  l»a  crad  towazda  the 
laSas  than  it  w«ald  appear,  since  the  countiy 
«ai  depopulated,  and  many  estates  without  au 
tna  and  lying  waste.  On  the  whole,  Odoacer, 
*bo  was  the  fint  barbarian  that  sat  on  the  throne 
^  Italy,  was  a  wise,  well-disposed,  and  energetic 
nwc.  od  knew  how  to  eauUish  order  within  and 

vithoM  hia  dominiona,  aa  &r  as  the  miaetable 
Mai  tenditioD  of  the  Romans,  the  reckleaa  spirit 
•f  liteir  baibarian  taasterm,  and  the  daring  mpa- 
ctt  gf  their  ae^hboun  were  compatible  with  a 
Mtkd  state  of  thinga.  Among  his  measures  at 
ana  we  may  mention  there-establishment  of  the 
<*ns^te  as  a  proof  of  hia  wiadom,  as  his  intention 
*■*  u  Kcracile  the  remains  of  the  old  Romans  to 
■W  ntw  gDvemroent.  Odoacer  reunited  Dalmatia 
*iih  the  kingdom  of  Italy  after  a  sharp  contest, 
■■  vbich  be  employed  both  a  fleet  and  an  army. 
Ht  sho  Buide  a  snocesafitl  campaign  in  487  againat 
the  Rajpui,  irho  endeaToored  to  make  themselTOS 
'°^<P«ident  in  Noricam:  their  Idng  Feletfaeus 
(Micba  or  Faia)  and  many  of  their  noUea  were 
*^«)  priaoDOK,  and  the  rest  fielded  to  hia  role. 
(''ohinBaidy  for  him  there  rose  among  the  bar- 
beyond  the  Alpa  a  man  sdll  greater  than 
'''•WitheBdoix^  fcii%  of  th«  Boat  Ootha^  who. 
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secretly,  and  perfaapa  openly,  suppwted  by  the 
emperor  Zeno,  Feaol*ed  to  wrest  Italy  from  him, 

and  establish  the  Gothic  power  at  Rome.  Theo- 
doric  opened  his  first  campaign  in  489,  and  in  a 
bloody  battle  foUed  hia  rival  on  the  banks  of  the 
Isontins  (Isonso)  not  fax  from  Aquileia  (28th  of 
August,  489).  Odoarcer,  retreating,  crBfered  a 
second  battle  at  Venna,  and  again  loat  the  day, 
whereupon  he  hastened  to  Rome  in  order  to  per- 
suade its  inhabitants  to  rise  for  his  defence.  Bnt 
the  Romans,  preferring  to  stand  their  own  chance 
in  the  conflict,  abut  the  gates  of  the  city  at  hia  ap* 
proach,  and  Odoacer  conaeqnentlj  retmced  hia 
atepB  into  Northern  Italy,  and  threw  binuelf  into 
Ba^-ellna.  Thence  he  tallied  (Jut,  defeated  the 
van  of  the  Gothic  army,  and  compelled  Theodorie 
to  seek  refuge  within  the  walls  of  Pavia,  but  the 
Gothic  king  soon  succeeded  in  rallying  hia  forces, 
and  vanquished  Odoacer  a  third  time  in  a  decisive 
battle  on  the  river  Adda  <4fl0).  Odoacer  again 
took  refnge  in  Ravenna,  and  Tbeodoric  laid  si^ 
to  that  city,  while  his  lieutenants  gradually  re- 
duced the  whole  kingdom  of  Italy.  After  an  ob- 
stinate defence  of  nearly  three  years  Odoacer  at 
last  capitulated  on  condition  that  in  future  he  and 
Theodorie  should  be  joint  kinga  of  Italy :  the  trea^ 
waaconfinned  byoatha  taken  WbotfapartieB(27ta 
of  February,  493).  Theodorie,  however,  khhi  tooke 
bis  oath ;  and  on  the  5th  of  March  following, 
Odoacer  was  murdered  by  the  hand,  or  command, 
of  hia  more  fortunate  rival  Theodorie  aacceeded 
him  aa  aole  king  of  Italy.  (Jomondea,  De 
Regmr.  Swxm.  p.  59,  60,  De  Selt.  Ooth.  p.  128, 
129,  140,  141  :  Paul  Diacon.  De  Gut.  £(mwo6. 
I  19;  Greg.  Turon.  HitL  Prana.  il  18,  A&; 
Procop.  BtU.  Go&.  i  1,  ii.  6 ;  Ennodius,  Vila 
Epiphan.,  especially  pp.  386 — 389  :  Cassiodor. 
CAnxs.  ad  an.  376,  &c^  £!pat.  i.  18  ;  Evagrius,  ii. 
16.)  [W.  P.] 

ODYSSEUS  {*0»wff*rfiX  «i  "  the  Latin 
writers  call  him,  Ulysses,  Ulyzes  or  Ulixes,  one  of 
the  principal  Greek  heroes  in  the  Trojan  wai^ 
According  to  the  Homeric  account,  he  was  the 
grandson  of  Arcesius,  and  a  son  of  LaSrtes  and 
Anticleia,  the  daughter  of  Autolycu^  and  brothw 
of  Ctimene.  He  was  married  to  Panehipe,  tha 
daughter  of  Icarius,  by  whom  he  became  thft 
father  of  Telemachus.  {Od.  L  329,  zL  85,  xv.  362, 
xvi.  118,  dec)  But  according  to  a  later  tradition 
he  was  a  son  of  Sisyphus  and  Auticleia,  who,  when 
with  child  by  Sisyphus,  was  married  to  Lnertea, 
and  thus  gave  birth  to  him  either  after  her  arrival 
in  Ithaca,  or  on  her  way  thiUwr.  (Soph.  PUL 
417,  with  the  Schol.,  JJom,  190  ;  Ov.  Met  xiii.  ■ 
32,  An  Am.  in.  913  ;  Pint  QuaeA  Oraee.  48; 
comp.  Horn.  IL  iii  201.)  Later  traditions  further 
state  that  beudea  Telemachna,  Arcesilaus  or  Pto- 
liporthus  was  likewise  a  son  of  his  by  Penelope  ; 
and  that  further,  by  Circe  he  became  the  father  of 
Agnus,  Latinus,  Telegonus  and  Cassiphoiie,  and 
by  Calypso  of  Nausithous  and  Nausinous  w 
Auson,  Telegonus  and  _  Teledamua,  and  lastly 
by  Euippe  of  Leontopliron,  Dorydns  or  Eury- 
alua.  (Hea.  Titeg.  lOlS,  &c ;  Eustath.  ad  Houu 
p.  1798 ;  Schol.  ad  I^ct^kt.  795 ;  Parthen. 
EroL  8 ;  Pans.  viiL  12.  §  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  iii. 
17L)  According  to  an  Italian  tradition  Odyssena 
was  by  Ciite  the  fiither  of  Remus,  Antias  and 
Ardeas.  (Diony^  i.  72.)  The  name  Odysseus 
is  said  to  signify  the  angry  (Hom.  Od.  xix.  406, 
Ac),  and  among  the  Tjtrheniaiu  be  ia.lwd.tQ, 
DigitizeQ  by  VjUOV  It 
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have  be«n  called  Nbdhj  or  Nannus.  (Tzetz.  ad 
Zycmkr.  1344.) 

Whrn  OdyMcui  wna  a  rating  nutn,  he  went  to 
•Fe  hi*  gmiidrHthur  Antnlyciu  iie»r  tlio  rout  or 
Monnt  Panuuitiii.  Tlicrc,  while  en^t^dl  in  the 
chnse,  he  wai  woiindod  by  a  boiir  in  hi«  knee,  by 
the  scar  of  which  he  was  subwquently  recugiii».'d 
by  Eurjcleia.  LadcD  with  rich  preeent*  he  re- 
tained from  the  palace  of  his  grand&ther  to  Itliacn. 
Horn.  Od.  xiz.  418,  As.)  tfren  at  that  ngn  he  is 
escribed  aa  distinguUhed  for  hia  courage,  his 
knowledge  of  nnvigntion,  hia  eloqiience  and  akill 
ai  a  negotiator ;  for,on  one  occiuios,  when  the  Mev 
arnians  had  carried  off  some  theep  from  Itliaca, 
IjaericB  aent  hiin  to  Mesaene  to  deitinnd  repn- 
ntion.  Ha  there  met  t^ith  Iphitun,  who  waa 
seetcinff  the  hones  atolen  from  him,  and  who  gave 
him  the  fiunoni  bow  of  Eurytua.  Thia  Imw 
Odyeaeui  used  only  in  Ithncn,  regnrding  it  as  too 
great  a  treasure  to  be  employed  in  the  field,  and 
it  wna  ao  atmng  that  none  of  the  anitora  wna  able 
to  handle  it.  {Oil.  xzi.  14,&c)  On  one  occasion 
he  went  to  the  Theaprotinii  Rphyra,  to  fetch  from 
Ilua,  the  son  of  Mermeriii,  poison  for  hia  arrows  ; 
but  aa  be  could  not  get  it  there,  he  afterwards 
obtmned  it  from  Anchialus  of  Taphua.  (Od.  i. 
SdS,  Ac.)  Some  accoanU  also  state  that  he  went 
to  ^inrta  aa  one  of  the  Kiiton  of  Helen,  and  he 
it  said  to  have  advised  Tyndareua  to  make  the 
Buitora  Bwear,  that  they  would  defend  the  chosen 
bridiigmom  agninat  any  one  that  should  iiieuLt  hini 
on  Helen 'a  acconut.  Tyndareus,  to  shntv  him  his 
gratitude,  persuaded  his  brother  Icarius  to  give 
Penelope  in  martiage  to  Odysseus;  or,  according 
to  others,  Odysseus  gained  her  by  conquering  hia 
enmpetitots  in  the  fnotmce.  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  §  9  ; 
Pans,  iii,  1*2.  §  2.)  But  Homer  inentionR  nothing 
of  all  this,  and  he  states  that  Agnnieinnon,  who 
visited  him  in  Ithacn,  prevjiiied  upon  him  only 
with  great  difficulty  to  join  the  Greeka  in  their 
expedition  against  Troy.  {Od.  xziv.  IIC,  Slc) 
Other  ttflditiona  relate  that  he  was  visited  by 
Menelans  and  Agamemnon,  and  that  more  espe- 
cially Palnmedes  induced  him  to  join  the  Greeks. 
For  when  Piilainedea  Qinie,  it  ia  said,  Odysseus 
pretended  to  be  mad :  he  yoked  an  osa  and  an  ox 
to  a  ploiiftii,  and  b^an  to  bow  salt.  Palamedes, 
to  try  him,  phiced  the  infant  Telemnehus  before 
the  plough,  whert;upon  the  father  could  not  con- 
tinue to  play  his  p:irt.  He  stopped  the  plough, 
and  waa  obliged  to  undertake  thu  fulfiluient  of  the 
pmrniae  he  had  maile  when  he  was  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Helen.  (Tsetx.  ad  Itgo.  818.)  Thia  oc- 
currence IS  mid  to  have  been  the  cnuse  of  his 
hatred  of  Palamedes.  (Ilygin.  Wab.  9.i.)  Being 
now  himself  gained  for  the  undertaking,  he  con- 
trived to  discover  Achilles,  who  was  concealed 
among  the  dnaghters  of  king  Lycoinedca,  and 
without  whom,  according  to  a  prophecy  of  Calchas, 
the  expedition  agninat  Troy  could  not  be  under- 
taken. (Apollod.  iii.  1.1  §  8  ;  eomp.  Achillkr.) 
Before,  however,  the  Greek*  set  out  against  Troy, 
Odyaseus,  in  conjunction  with  Meiidnus  {and 
Pnlnmedes,  Diet.  CreL  i.  4,),'  went  tfi  Troy,  where 
he  waa  hospitably  received,  for  the  purpose  of 
inducing  the  Trojans  by  amicable  nieuna  to  rettore 
Helen  and  her  treasures.  (//.  iii.  *20a,  Au:.) 

When  the  Greeks  were  assembled  in  the  port  of 
Aulis,  He  joined  them  with  twelve  ships  Hnd  men 
from  Cephallene,  Ithaca,  Neriton,  Crocyleia,  Za- 
ciynthiiH,  Sums  "I'd  the  const  of  Epeima  (//,  ii. 


303,  631,  &C.).  When  Agamemnon  was  unwiUing 
to  aocrifice  Ipbigeneta  to  Artemis,  and  the  Greeks 
were  in  great  difficulty,  Odysseus,  feigning  anger, 
threatene'i  to  return  liorae,  but  went  to  Myceiiae, 
iind  iniiuc<>d  Clytaeninestm  by  vHrii>ua  preteiicuain 
»end  Iphigenia  to  Aulia  (Diet.  (.'ret.  i.  'JO  ;  conip. 
P^urip.  l^h.  Aid.  100,  &c).  On  his  voyage  to 
Troy  he  wrestled  in  Lesbos  widi  Philomeleidcst 
the  kii^  of  the  i^and,  and  conquered  hun  (Oi.  ir. 
34'2^  According  to  others,  Odysseus  and  Dio- 
medes  slew  him  by  a  stratagem.  During  the  siege 
of  Troy  he  distinguished  himself  as  a  vnlinnt  and 
undaunted  warrior  (//.  iv.  494.  v.  6/7,  vii,  ICJt, 
xi.  3!>6,  404,  &c  xiv.  R'2),  but  more  ptvrticulnrly  aa 
a  cunning,  prudent,  and  eloquent  spy  and  ni^gotiaior, 
and  many  instances  are  rekted  in  which  he  was  of 
the  gre.itest  service  to  the  Greeks  by  these  powerfi. 
Several  distinguished  Trojans  fell  by  his  hand. 
After  the  death  of  Achilles  he  cnntetided  for  his 
armour  with  the  Teininonian  Ajax,  and  gained  the 
prise  (fid.  xi.  545  ;  Ov.  Mfi.  xui.  init.).  lie  is 
said  by  some  to  have  devised  the  stratagem  of  tb» 
wooden  horse  (Philostr.  Hfr.  x.  1'2),  and  he  wns 
m\a  of  the  heroes  that  were  concealed  in  its  belly, 
and  prevented  tht-m  answering  Helen,  that  iliey 
might  not  be  discovered  {Od.  iv.  '280,  &c.  viii.  494, 
xi.  5'25).  When  the  horse  waa  opened  he  and 
Manelaus  were  the  first  thnt  jumped  out  and  haa- 
tened  to  the  hoase  of  Deiphobus,  where  he  con- 
quered in  the  fenrful  atniggle  {Od.  viiu  ol7].  Ho 
ia  alao  said  to  have  taken  pnrt  in  carrying  off  the 
palladium.    (Virg.  Aen.  ii.  164.) 

But  no  part  of  his  adventures  ia  ao  celebrated  in 
ancient  story  as  his  wanderings  after  the  destruction 
of  Troy,  and  his  ultimate  return  to  Ithacn,  which 
form  the  subject  of  the  Homeric  poem  called  after 
him  the  Odysaey.  After  the  taking  of  Troy  one 
portion  of  the  Greeka  sailed  awuy,  and  another 
with  Agamemnon  remained  behind  on  the  Trojmi 
coast.  OdyuK'US  at  first  joined  the  fomier.  but 
when  he  had  sailed  as  far  as  Tenedos,  he  retunitut 
to  Agamemnon  {Od.  iii.  163).  Afterwards,  how- 
ever, he  determined  to  sail  home,  but  was  thrown 
by  a  Btonu  upon  the  cnsist  of  Isoiarua,  a  town  of 
the  Cicouea,  in  Thnice,  north  of  the  island  of 
Lenuios.  He  there  ravaged  and  plundered  the 
town,  and  ts  ho  was  not  able  to  induue  his  mon  to 
depart  in  lime,  the  Cicones  bastenc«l  towards  the 
coast  from  the  interior,  and  slew  "2  of  hia  com- 
panions {Od.  ix.  39,  &c).  From  thence  he  was 
driven  by  a  north  wind  towards  Mulein  and  to  tbe 
Lotophagi  on  the  coast  of  Libya.  Some  of  hia 
conipaniuus  were  so  nmch  delighted  with  the  taste 
of  the  lotus  ih.1t  they  wanted  to  remain  in  tho 
country,  but  Odysseus  compelled  them  to  miibaik 
again,  and  continued  hia  voyage  {p<L  ix.  67,  R4, 
94,  &c.).  In  one  day  he  reached  the  gonvisland, 
situated  north  of  the  country  of  the  IjOtuphagi 
{O-i,  ix.  116).  He  there  left  behind  eleven  ships, 
and  with  one  he  sailed  to  the  neighbouring  island 
of  the  Cyclopes  (the  western  coast  of  Sicily ),  where 
with  twelve  companions  ho  entered  the  cave  of  the 
Cyclops  Polyphemus,  a  sou  of  Poseidon  nnd  Thoosn, 
This  giant  devoured  one  after  another  six  of  the 
companions  of  Odysseus,  and  kept  the  unfortunaia 
Odysseus  nnd  the  six  others  aa  prisoners  in  his 
cave.  In  order  to  aave  himself  Odysseus  contrived 
to  make  tlie  monster  drunk  with  wine,  and  iben 
with  a  bumin(;c  pole  deprived  him  of  his  one  ej& 
He  now  succeeded  in  making  his  escape  with  nia 
friends,  by  concealing  himself  and  them  nndar  tlv 
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hOm  at  tW  itMp  whick  the  Cjdop*  let  ont  of 
an  i  ud  (Mthmh,  «hh  »  put  of  the  flock, 
Riadud  liiiifai[L   The  Cfdopi  im|4ond  tai>  fitther 
pDMMM  lo  take  Tengeanee  vpon  Odyneiu,  and 
MEcdonk  the  god  <£  the  m  pursued  the  won- 
4ta^  kag  with  im placable  enmity  (Od.  i.  68,  Ac 
ix.  \'i—U'2).    Otiten  rapment  Poaddon  u 
sifi;  nth  OdTwcu  on  account  of  the  death  of 
hkaeda  (Philaea'.  Her.  u.  20  ;  comp.  P^tA- 
noB^  On  hit  further  voyage  he  arrived  at  the 
kkotrf  Aeolai,  probably  in  the  loutli  of  Sicily, 
vkcK  be  tUyed  one  moatfa,  and  is  taid  to  have 
brtaiiim  with  Polymela,  the  danghter  of  Ae«da> 
{fMobm.  &vL  2).   Ou  hit  deparinre  Aeofau  pro- 
lidcd  kin  with  a  bag  of  wmoa,  whidi  were  to 
any  kia  home,  but  hie  cotnpanionB,  without 
■  <<iTHcu'  kuowiug  it,  opened  the  bag,  and  the 
vnili  neaped,  whereupon  the  ihipa  were  driven 
Lui  to  die  ialand  of  Aeolui,  who  wai  indignant 
«d  M&acd  all  further  asuatanoe  (lU.  x.  i.  &&). 
.Uier  a  teyage  af  mk  daya  he  airmd  at  Telepyloa, 
bt  ctj  af  Lunna,  in  which  Antiphaiee  ruled  over 
i!«  LuatrvgMiea,  a  aort  of  cunnibak.   This  place 
wM  pfcbibly  be  loaght  aomewhcre  in  the  north  of 
>~Ct.  OdTueua  eacnped  from  them  witli  only  one 
vi3  (i.  80,         and  hie  &te  now  Gained  him  to  a 
MtEn  i^and,  Aeaea,  inhalnted  by  the  uHveieu 
liRe  A  pan  of  hia  people  wai  teut  to  explore  the 
blsKi,  but  they  were  changed  by  Circe  into  swine, 
tinlochos  alone  escaped,  and  brought  the  lad 
trn  u  Odynena,  who,  when  be  wa*  haatening  to 
iLi  Mii&lance  of  hii  firiendk,  waj  inatnicted  by 
Hifffln  by  what  meane  he  could  reii&t  the  magic 
ynitn  of  Ctroe.    He  aucceeded  in  liberating  hia 
mpanioDi.  who  were  again  changed  into  men, 
vcte  mott  hosfntably  treated  by  the  Knrcereu. 
Wbn  It  Imgth  Odyweua  begged  for  leave  to  de- 
f>r,  Ctrce  deuced  him  to  deicend  into  Hades  and 
to  email  the  leer  Teiieaias  (z.  135,  &c).  He 
Me  niled  weatward  right  actoM  the  rivet  Oceanut, 
■ad  biTiag  landed  on  Uie  other  ude  in  the  country 
<i  tkc  Ciaameiiana,  where  Helio*  does  ntrt  shine, 
1»  entered  Hadea,  and  couMilted  Teircsias  about 
It*  Bunner  iu  which-  be  might  reach  hie  native 
tMi.  Toreaias  infonned  him  of  the  danger  and 
■ii^aitiea  ariaiag  from  the  anger  of  Peaeidou,  but 
pit  kia  hope  that  all  would  yet  torn  oat  well,  if 
(MvHuu  and  hk  companionB  mnild  leave  the  herda 
*fHdioain  Thrinacia  uninjured  (Oct.  xi.).  Odya- 
Mw  ntnmed  to  Aeaea,  where  Circe  again 
tnaicd  ike  attangera  kindly,  told  them  of  the 
iv.xtn  that  yet  awaited  them,  and  of  the  meana 
•^*K>pii^  (ini.  1,  iu.).    The  wind  which  aha 
Mat  viik  tboB  airiod  tbem  to  the  iabrad  of  the 
mnewhere  near  the  west  coaat  of  Italy. 
Ike  Seiiena  sat  on  the  ahore,  and  witli  their  sweet 
iiUcKled  all  that  puaed  by,  and  then  de- 
Kn^ed  them.    Odytaeua,  in  order  to  eacape  the 
filled  the  ean  of  hiacompanioiia  with  wax, 
brttoed  himtelf  to  the  matt  of  hia  thip,  unul 
k«  no  out  af  the  reach  of  the  Seirena*  tong  (xii. 
il<  Aic  166,  Ac).    Hereupon  hia  thip  came  be- 
tVfTU  Scylla  and  Charybdit.  two  rocks  between 
T^iiiiiKia  and  Italy.    As  the  ship  pasted  between 
^Ua,  the  monster  inbatnting  the  reck  of 
>he  mm  maA,  carried  off  and  devoued  six  of  the 
^tman  of  Odyasena  (xii.  73,  &c.  235,  &c). 

Ibaea  he  came  to  Thrinacia,  Uie  island  of 
''*'>*S  *ko  than  kept  hia  lacred  herds  of  oxen. 
*%«MSWBdM(rf  the  advice  ofTeireMus  and 
nutd  M  ftm  bj,  but  ha  eompatiious  com- 


pelled him  to  land.  He  made  tbetL  swear  not  to 
touch  any  of  die  cattle  ;  bat  as  they  were  detained 
in  the  island  by  atoims,  and  at  they  were  hungry, 
they  killed  the  finest  of  the  oxen  while  Odyatemi 
Was  asleep.  After  some  daya  the  storm  abated, 
and  they  tailed  away,  but  soon  another  atorm  eamo 
on,  and  their  diip  was  destroyed  by  Zens  with  a 
Datb  of  lightning.  All  were  drowned  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Odysseus,  who  saved  himself  by  meant 
of  the  matt  and  planka,  and  waa  driven  by  the 
wind  again  towards  Scylla  and  Charybdit.  But 
be  skilfully  avoided  the  danger,  aci  after  ten  days 
he  readied  the  woodv  island  oF  Ogygia,  Inhabited 
l>y  the  nymph  Caljrpao  (xii.  127,  &e.  280,  ftc). 
She  received  hhn  witn  kindneat,  and  denied  him 
to  matty  her,  {MiMoaiting  immortality  and  etemeJ 
youth,  if  he  would  content,  and  forget  Ithaca.  Bui 
he  could  not  overcome  hia  longing  after  hit  own 
home  (i.  £1,  56,  iv.  82,  &c  £55,  tlx.  vii.  244,  &c. 
ix.  28,  34).  Athena,  who  had  alwayt  been  the 
protectreta  of  Odysteos,  induced  Zeus  to  pranise 
that  Odytieos,  notwithstanding  the  anger  of  Po- 
seidon, should  one  day  return  to  hia  native  island, 
and  take  vengeance  on  the  anitort  of  Penelope  (i. 
48,  &c  V.  23,  xiii.  131,  comp.  xiii.  300,  &c.). 
Hennea  carried  to  Calypso  the  commnnd  of  Zeua 
to  dimite  Odyaaeua.  The  nymph  obeyed,  and 
taught  him  how  to  build  a  raft,  on  which,  after  a 
suy  of  eight  ycara  with  her,  be  left  the  ialand  (v. 
140,  &c.  234,  263).  In  eighteen  daya  he  came  in 
aight  of  Scherio,  the  ialand  of  the  Phaeaciana, 
when  Poaeidon,  who  perceived  him,  aent  a  storm, 
which  caat  him  off  tlte  raft.  On  the  advice  of 
Lencothea,  and  with  her  and  Athena^  aaaiatance, 
he  reached  Scheria  by  dint  of  awimming  (v.  278, 
&c  443,  vL  170).  The  exhausted  hero  ilept  on 
the  ahore,  imtil  he  waa  awoke  by  the  voices  of 
maidena.  He  found  Nauaicaa,  die  daughter  of 
king  Alcinout  and  Arete ;  the  gave  him  clothing 
and  allowed  hiui  to  follow  her  to  the  town,  where 
he  wat  kindly  received  by  her  parents.  He  waa 
honoured  with  feasta  and  contest^  and  the  ininttrri 
Demodocus  sang  of  the  fidl  of  Troy,  which  moved 
QdyaaeuB  to  tears,  and  being  questioned  about  die 
cause  of  his  emotion,  be  related  hit  whole  history. 
At  length  he  waa  honoured  with  presenu  and  tent 
home  in  a  ship. 

One  night  as  he  bad  fallen  asleep  in  his  thip, 
it  reached  the  coast  of  Ithaca ;  the  Phaeaciaos  who 
had  accompanied  him,  carried  him  and  hit  pretenu 
on  shore,  and  left  him.  He  had  now  been  away 
from  Ithaca  for  twenty  years,  and  when  he  awoke 
he  did  not  recognise  hia  Dative  land,  for  Athena, 
that  be  might  not  be  reooguiaed,  had  enveloped 
him  in  a  cloud.  As  he  was  lamenting  hia  fate  tha 
goddeaa  informed  him  where  he  was,  concealed  hit 
presents,  and  advii>ed  him  how  to  take  vengeance 
upon  theenemiesof  hia  house.  During  his  absence 
his  father  lAertas,  bowed  down  by  grief  and  old 
age,  bad  withdrawn  into  the  countr)-,  his  mother 
Anticleia  had  died  of  sorrow,  hit  son  Telemschus 
had  grown  up  to  manhood,  and  his  wife  Penelope 
had  rejected  alt  the  o^rs  that  had  been  made  to 
her  by  the  importunate  suitors  &om  the  neigh- 
bearing  itUnds  {Od.  xi.  180,  &c  xiii.  836,  &c 
XV.  355,  Ac  xvL  lOS,  &&],  During  the  last 
three  yenra  of  Odyssons'  absence  more  than  n 
hundred  nobles  of  Ithaca,  Some,  Dulichium,  and 
Zacynthus  had  been  suing  for  the  hand  of  Penelope, 
and  in  their  vitiu  to  her  houte  had  tiealed  «U 
that  ii  containod  u  if  it  had  bean  their  own  {i.'i4/St 
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xiii.  877,  zir.  90,  xTj*247}-  That  Im  might  be 
able  to  take  Tengoance  upau  them,  it  was  neceuary 
that  be  should  not  be  ncognieed,  ia  order  to  avail 
himtelf  of  any  fiiToarable  moment  that  might  pre- 
•ent  iU/^t  Athena  accoidiiiglf  metamorphoKd 
him  into  an  tmiightly  beggar,  in  which  appranuwe 
he  wai  kindly  treat^  by  Eomaena,  the  swineherd, 
a  faithftti  aerrant  of  hit  house  (xiii.  70*  &c  ziv.). 
While  he  was  slaying  with  EumHens,  his  son 
f elemachtu  letnmed  from  Sparta  and  Pylos, 
whither  he  had  gone  to  obtain  infonnation  con- 
aeming  bis  &thet.  Odytaeos  made  himself  known 
to  him,  and  with  him  deliberated  upon  the  plan  of 
terenge  (xtL  187,  &c  300).  In  the  disguise  of  a 
beggar  he  accompanied  Telemachos  and  Eumaeus 
to  tbe.town  ;  on  bit  anival  be  was  abused  and  in- 
■olted  by  the  gratJterd  Melantbeus  and  the  soitors, 
who  even  tried  to  kill  Telemadiua ;  but  his  old 
dog  and  bis  nnna  Eorydeia  neognised  him,  and 
Penelope  received  him  Madly. 

The  plan  of  revenge  was  now  carried  into  el^t. 
Penelope,  with  great  difficulty,  was  made  to  promise 
her  imnd  to  him  who  should  conquer  the  others 
in  ahooting  with  the  bow  of  Odyieeot.  As  none 
of  the  suitors  waa  able  to  manage  it,  Odysseus 
himsdf  took  it  np,  and  haring  ordered  all  the  doors 
to  be  shut,  and  all  arms  to  be  removed,  be  begaa 
bis  contest  with  the  suitors,  in  which  be  was  sup- 
ported by  Athena,  bis  son,  and  some  faithful  ler- 
TanU.  All  fell  by  hit  hands,  the  faithless  male 
and  female  sAwita  as  wcU  as  the  niitora ;  the 
minatnl  and  Medon,  the  herald,  alone  were  taT«d 
(xxiL).  Odysseus  now  made  himself  known  to 
Fenriope,  and  went  to  see  his  aged  father.  In  the 
meantime  the  report  of  the  death  of  the  suitors 
was  ipread  abroad,  and  their  relatives  now  rose  in 
anna  against  Odysaent ;  but  Athena,  who  aaaumed 
the  appearance  of  Mentor,  brought  about  a  reoon- 
ciliatioQ  between  tha  peopb  and  Hit  king  (xxiii. 
xxiv.). 

It  has  already  been  remarked  that  in  the  Homeric 
poems,  Odyieens  is  represented  as  a  prudent,  cun- 
ning, inventive  and  eloquent  man,  but  at  the  same 
time  at  a  biave,  bold,  and  penevering  warrior, 
whote  courage  no  misfwtune  or  calamity  could 
subdue,  but  later  poets  deecribe  him  as  a  cowardly, 
deceitful,  and  intriguing  personage  (Virg.  Aen^  ii. 
164  ;  Ov.  Met  »ii  6,  At;  Philostr.  Her.  ii.  20). 
Be^wcting  the  last  period  of  his  life  the  Homeric 
poemt  give  us  no  information,  except  the  pnpheey 
of  Teiietias,  who  promised  him  a  ptunkts  death  in 
ahqipyold  age  ((M  xi.  119);  but  later  writers 
give  us  different  accounts  According  to  one, 
Telegonnt,  the  son  of  Odysseus  by  Circe,  was  sent 
out  by  his  mother  to  seek  his  father.  A  storm 
east  him  upon  Ithaca,  which  he  began  to  plunder 
in  order  u  obtain  provisiona.  Odysseus  and  Tele- 
nuchus  attacked  mm,  but  he  slew  Odysseus,  and 
his  body  was  afienvuds  carried  to  Aea«i  (Hygin. 
Fab.  127  ;  Diet.  Crei.  *i.  Ifi  ;  Horal.  Cktrm.  iii. 
29.  8).  According  to  tome  Circe  called  Odysseus 
to  life  again,  or  on  his  arrival  ia  Tyrrhenia,  he  waa 
burnt  on  Mount  Perge  (Tzeti.  ad  Lgc  79d,  &c). 
In  works  of  art  Odytaetia  was  commonly  repr^ 
sented  as  a  sailor,  wearing  the  semi-oval  cap  of  a 
sailor.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  36  ;  Paus.  x.  26.  §  I, 
29.  §  2  ;  Enstatb.  ad  Horn,  p.  804.)      [L.  S.J 

OEAORUS  {Otarrfot)  a  tiag^  actor  at  Athens, 
who  spears  to  have  been  particnlariy  toccetsfnl  in 
the  chaiMo  of  Niobe.  (Aritt.  V*^,  579  ;  Schol. 
ad  loo.)  [E.&J 


OEBOTAS. 

OEAORUS  (OltryfMj),  a  king  of  Thrace,  and 
father  of  Orpheus  and  Linns  (Apollod.  L  3.  §  2  | 
Orph../frjroM.73  ;Ot.7A.484).  Hence  the  aisi«rs 
of  Orpbeui  are  called  Oeagrides,  in  the  aenae  of 
the  Musea.    (Match,  iii.  37.)  [L.  S.J 

OEAX  (Om{),  a  son  of  Naaplins  and  Clynaene, 
and  brotherofPalamedes  and  NauBimedan(  Apollod. 
ii.  1.  in  fin.  iii.  2.  §  2  ;  Eurip.  Orett  432).  [Li.S.] 

OE'BALUS  (OffoXoi).  1.  A  ton  of  Cynortaa, 
and  hosband  of  Gorgophone,  by  whom  he  became 
the  &ther  of  Tyndateos,  Peirene,  and  Areae,  waa 
king  of  Sparta,  where  he  waa  afierwaidt  honoured 
with  an  heroum  (Paut.  iiL  1.  §  3, 15.  §  7,  ii.  2.  | 
3,  iv.  2.  §  3).  According  to  others  he  waa  a  eon 
of  Perieres  and  a  grandson  of  Cynortaa,  and  waa 
married  to  the  nymph  Bateia,  by  whom  he  liad 
sever^U  children  <  Apollod,  iii.  10.  $  4  i  SchoI.  ad 
Eurip.  OrtfL  447).  The  patronymic  Oebalidca 
it  not  only  applied  to  his  descendwits,  but  to  the 
Spartans  geaerally,  and  hence  it  occurs  as  an 
epithet  or  tumame  of  Hyacinthna,  Castor,  Pollux 
and  Helena  (Ov.  lb.  590,  Fail.  w.  705,  Ifar.  XTi. 
126.) 

2.  A  tHi  of  Telon  hy  a  nymph  of  the  stream 
Sebethus,  near  Naplea.  Telon,  originally  a  kiug 
of  the  Teleboant,  had  come  from  the  island  of 
Taphos  to  Caprene,  in  Italy  ;  and  Oebalus  settled 
in  Campania.  (Virg.  Aem.  viL  7^  with  Serv. 
note.)  [L.  S.j 

OEBARES  (Oifttpiii).  1.  A  Pertiaa,  aa  offico' 
of  Cynu.  According  M  CtesiaB  {op.  PkaU  BihL 
7*2),  when  Astyages  waa  taken  at  Eebatana, whither 
he  had  fled  from  Cyrus,  Oebares  threw  him  into 
chains,  from  wnich,  however,  Cyrus  released  him. 
Ctesias  further  EcIIb  ui  that,  at  the  tiege  of  Snrdis, 
Oebares  ndrised  Cyrua  to  terrify  the  citiieiis  by 
imngea  of  Persians  placed  on  high  poles  and  made 
to  look  like  gigantic  soldiers,  and  that  the  fear  thna 
cauKed  mainly  led  to  the  cnpture  of  the  town. 
When  Cyrus  sent  Petiances  to  bring  Aityages  to 
court  from  his  satrapy  (ihe  country  of  the  Bar- 
canii),  Oebares  inatkated  the  mesaenger  to  leave 
the  ud  king  to  periu  in  a  deaert  place,  and,  when 
the  deed  was  dUcovered,  alarred  hunself  to  death 
to  avoid  the  vengeance  of  Amytia  (Aatynges'a 
daughter),  in  spite  of  all  the  aesonuwes  of  protec- 
tion whuh  Cyrus  gave  him. 

2.  A  groom  of  Dareiua  Hystaapis.  According 
to  Herodotus,  when  the  seven  conspirators,  after 
slaying  Smerdis,  had  decided  on  the  continuance  of 
monarchy,  they  agreed  to  ride  forth  together  at 
sunrise,  und  to  acknowledge,  as  king  any  one  tX 
their  number  whose  horse  should  be  the  first  to 
neigh.  Oebares,  by  a  stratagem,  caused  the  horae 
of  Dareiut  to  neigh  before  the  rest,  and  tliut 
secured  the  throne  for  his  master.  (Herod,  iii. 
84—87.) 

3.  Son  ofMegBbazns,was viceroyof Datcyleium, 
in  Dithynia.  He  received  the  submission  of  tiie 
Cyciceiies  to  Dareius  Hj'staiipis,  about  b.  c  404. 
(Herod,  vi.  33;  comp,  Aeach.  Vers.  980.  ed. 
Schiitz.)  [£.  E.] 

OEBO'TAS  (Ot^^r),  the  son  of  Oenias.  of 
Dyme  in  Achaea,  waa  victorious  in  the  footrace  at 
Olym[na,  in  the  tizth  Olympiad,  b.c  756.  Hit 
countrymen,  however,  having  conferred  upon  him 
no  dialingiiiahcd  mark  of  honour,  although  he  n-aa 
the  first  Achaean  who  had  gained  an  Olympic  vic- 
tory, he  imprecated  upon  them  the  curte  Uiat  no 
Achaean  should  ever  again  conquer  in  Uie  games ; 
and,  in  bet,  for  thtee  hundred  years,  net  a  sh^ 
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AAmm  «tt  iMiff  tin  *ieton.  At  length  tbe 
Ichxaoi  onnilted  the  Dflpbic  oracle,  and,  in 
oMinm  to  iu  rasponae,  they  erecied  a  lUtne  ef 
Orfaottt  ja  tbe  Altia  at  Oljropia,  01.  80.  B.  C.  460 ; 
■m  iftv  vhiA  a  victory  waa  ipuned  in  the  boys' 
tMt-ao,  by  SoMnuta  of  Peilene.  Hence  die 
oM«  na  eatabliahed  fcr  the  Achaean  athlete*  to 
wriSa  to  Oebocaa  before  engi^ng  in  an  Olympic 
mtat,  and,  when  Tictoriaiia,  to  crown  hia  atatua. 
fl^rii.17.  SS6.7»  13. 14,  Bekkarjeomp.  vL 
If  I).  [P.  S.J 

uECnUBTf  lUS  (plmifiimotX  *  Greek  com- 
Mtilar  en  variona  poru  of  the  New  Teatmnent. 
Of  tkk  writw  Boroely  any  thing  it  known  t  even 
at  tine  in  vakh  he  lived  i*  not  ascertained.  He 
it  cited  *eiy  often  in  a  MS.  Caleiia  in  Epiitolaa 
Patli,  fbmeriy  is  the  Coisliniaii  library  at  Parii, 
«iidi  Mont&acon  (^SAliolL  Coitlim.  cod.  xxrii. 
f.  83)  aacfibea  to  the  tenth  centirry ;  and*  u 
ia  M  awn  Catnmentariea  Oecnmenins  haa  cited 
PMiaa,  belongs  to  the  latter  half  of  the  ninth 
ccDtaiy,  \  iidner  ia  perh^x  comet  {Ondib.  bk.  i. 
c(liii.j  ioMsigning  him  to  the  year  950,  Carets 
diiie(A.D.  990)  ia  oomewhat  too  late,  if  we  can 
aij  OD  MontiaiKon'a  judgment  of  the  age  of  the 
CeyiiMn  U9L  Dnpin  placea  him  in  the  eleventh 
ctoiBiy,  later  Iban  Theophylact.  which  appears  to 
k  alto^ther  too  late.  In  a  MS.  cited  by  Mont- 
faecdo  (itucod.  ccxxiv.  p.  277)  he  is  itykd  biahop 
d  Iricca  in  Theaaaly.  The  following  commenta- 
tinare,  or  hare  been,  aacnbed  to  Oecnmeniua:  — 
I.  Ctmmemlaria  nt  Saerowaaeta  tpiattior  Chritii 
EurngJiKt...  AmUm  fMatfna  («f  fbaimi $mtiunt) 
Joann  Hmtenio,  foL 
Una.  1543.  This  is  a  Letin  Tersion  of  the  Com- 
Bratary  now  generally  ascribed  to  Euthymius 
S^benns  [EuTBVMiVs  Ziuabbnos],  Hente- 
aios  hiwelf  seema  to  have  been  oonrineed  of  the 
ttlhnthip  of  Enthymiiu  very  aoon  after  the  pnbli- 
cstiaD  of  the  work,  and  after  a  few  months  added 
to  dtf  ce|nM  not  issued  a  new  title-page,  with  the 
^  1544  and  an  Admomtio  &iidio«o  Lectori,  viii- 
&xaaf  the  daim  of  Eathymius.  This  veruon  haa 
btcB  Rpntedlj  reprinted.  It  may  be  aa  well  here 
fc  wont  the  itaUmeiitgiTO  daewhere  [Euthy- 
Kin],  that  thia  commentaiy  baa  been  pablished 
colj  in  Ij«m.  Tbe  Greek  text  was  published  by 
C.  P.  Ifauban,  in  8  nila.  8m,  Leiptig,  1792. 
Cnsparatitely  few  copies  of  the  edition  of  Hen- 
Inim,  ia  tbe  original  &rm,  appear  to  have  got 
ibrsA.  and  few  writen  appear  to  have  been  aware 
if  iit  nal  date*(1543),  and  of  its  having  borne  the 
aaiBS  of  Oecmnenlua  on  the  title-pnge.  The  editor 
•f  tt«  Oxford  edition  of  Cavo'a  I/titoria  Litteraria 
{VU'i^—^Z),  in  a  notcand  Lardner  in  his  CndibSUy, 
vtjxx  that  Le  Long  bad,  in  hi*  BUtUoUieca  Sacra,  ns- 
oibed  a  Commentiiry  on  the  Gospels  to  Oecnmo- 
UB* :  bat  they  evidently  knew  not  which  was  the 
vwk  rcfened  to.  Fabrieins  merely  obaerves  that 
•Mw  had  conjeetnislly  ascribed  the  Commentary  of 
EBLiiyi&iiis  to  Oecamenitis.  Hambergcr,  with  more 
■mcity,  interred  from  tbe  Admomtio  of  Hentenius, 
«iaii  aideed  speaks  {Mainly  enough,  that  the  work 
W  been  issued  in  1543,  aod  probably  under  the 
of  Oenusenioa  t  tmt  Matthaei  gravely  dis- 
iniet  the  cerrectoeaa  of  hia  deduction.  (SeeHarles, 
M.  i.  ad  Fabric  vol.  viii.  pu  344.)  A  copy  of  the 
ta  its  o^nal  form,  and  with  the  date  1 543, 
^BtheHhnry  of  tbe  British  Museum.  It  is  to 
kebMnedlhU  ihe  aacriptiia  of  this  commentary, 
*''^  H  Okubnbiw  er  Entbyndu,  reata  oiljr  on 
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intenial  evidence.   In  one  MS.  it  bean  the  nnna 

of  Nicetas  of  Seirae,  or,  as  he  ia  usually  termed, 
Nicetas  of  Heraeleia ;  in  another  of  Theophy- 
lacL  The  authorship  of  Euthymiua  ia  inferred 
&om  the  resemblance  of  the  work  to  his  Conw 
mentary  on  the  Psalma.  The  editor  of  Cave 
states  that  OecameDins  binielf  nfera  in  a  pas- 
sage in  fail  GOtninentaijr  on  St.  Paurs  Epistlea, 
Ad  Hebnuot,  c.  6,  to  acommentary  which  he  had 
written  on  the  Ooepels,  but  we  have  not  been  able 
to  find  the  place.  2.  'I^my^ms  *ls  ris  vpd^ut 
Tuv  'ArotrrdKmr,  Etarr^iotua  (h  OmiweMtoti) 
A<^  Aposiolonim,  compiled  from  the  earlier  Greek 
fathers  especialty  Chrysostom,  with  many  addi- 
tions by  the  compiler.  3.  'Efip^o-AT  tit  lis 
HaiXou  twurra^dt  vitmSt  Qmmemtarii  m  Epidola* 
Pauli  omnet,  of  similar  chamcter  to  the  Commen- 
tary on  the  Acta  of  the  Apostles.  4.  'E^tfflifftts  sit 
via  iwri  mSoKutit  Aryc^mt  faumAds,  Comnum- 
UtrH  £*  $Bptem  H^iiitolat  gam  OttMieae  nUanitiit. 
&.  Els  -rUf  ti»divo»  dxoKiW^ai,  In  Jotauat  AjHh 
aUytim.  These  various  commentaries  have  been 
published.  Those  on  the  Acts  and  the  Epistles, 
both  the  Pauline  and  tbe  Catholic,  were  published 
by  Donatua,  together  with  the  Commentary  of 
Aretbaa  of  Cuiareia  on  the  Apocalypse^  fed.  Ve* 
rona,  1532L  They  were  again  pnbliahed  at  Puii, 
2  vola  fob  1631.  A  Latin  version  of  these  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Acts  and  Epistles,  and  of  Aretbaa 
on  the  Apocalypse,  by  Hentenius,  was  published  at 
Antwerp, foL  1545.  ThisTersionwasreprinted,4tab 
Frankfort,  1610  ;  and  with  the  Greek  textofOecu- 
meniiiaand  Arethas  in  the  Parisian  edition  of  1631. 
Another  Latin  version,  by  Felicianua,  of  the  Con- 
mentarieson  the  Actaand  the  Catholic  Epistles,  was 
published,  8vo.  Basel,  1 552,  and  Venice,  1556  ;and 
one  byMazimus  Florentinusof  the  Commentary  on 
the  Epistlea  of  1^2  vols.  8ro.  Basel,  1653.  Tha 
Commentarr  on  the  Apocalypse  haa  been  lately 
published  with  a  Catetta  tn  CaAoUeaM  Epittolat, 
and  another  CommBiitary  on  the  Apocaljrpse,  com- 
piledfrom  those  of  Andreas  and  Arethas  of  Caeaareia, 
and  of  Oecmnenins,  by  J.  A.  Cramer,  Sro.  Oxford, 
1840.  The  proem  ik  this  etaomentary  of  Oecu- 
menius  on  the  Apocalypse  had  been  pmionsly 
published  by  Montfinicon  {^liolk.  OouUit.  p. 
277)  with  a  Latin  version.  The  title  of  Oecn* 
mesial  to  tbe  authorship  of  the  Commentaries  mi 
the  Acts  and  the  Epistles  is  donbted  by  Posaevino 
on  the  authority  of  Fronto  Ducaeus,  who  regnrded 
Oecumeniiis  simply  as  one  of  the  writers  from  whom 
the  work  had  beni  com^led ;  bnt  Henteniiu  haa 
shown  good  reason  for  belie^ng  him  to  be  the 
author.  Sixtus  Senenais  speaks  of  a  Commentary 
of  OecumeniuB  on  the  Pentateuch  ;  but  nothing  is 
known  of  such  a  work :  Sixtus  refers  to  some  no> 
tice  of  it  by  Oecumenius  himself  in  his  Commentary 
on  the  Hebrews,  Oecnmeniua  haa  the  reputation 
of  a  judicious  commentator,  careful  in  coapilatton, 
modest  in  offering  his  own  judgment,  and  neat  ia 
expression.  (Hentenius,  Prae/,  ad  Oecmnen.  Com- 
mentar. ;  Matthaei,  Praia],  ad  Euihi/mii  Commeii- 
lar.  n  QuatMor  Ewng. ;  Simon,  HitL  GiUgue  dts 
princgMuu  Oommenlatean  rfa  JVl  7*.,  c.  zxxii. ; 
Sixt  Senena.  B&Uolh.  Sacra,  lib.  iv. ;  Pmsevino, 
ApparaL  Sacer ;  Cave,  Hist.  Lilt  ad  ann.  9S0, 
voLii.  p.  112,  ed. Oxford,  1740—43;  Fabric.^ 
liolL  Grate,  vol.  tiii.  p.  343,  Ac.,  p.  692,  &c.  ; 
Dupin,  NoavflU  Bibliotl,,  des  Aul.  EodtM.  f  llama 
ai4cle),  p^  395,  ed.  8vo.  Pane  1698;  Ceiliier, 
^iita»«&ercs,VDLxix.)».7<'2  ;Oudin,CgmM«)i&(fa 
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Smphrffmg  Kale*,  vol.ii.  col.iiB ;  Larfner, (7mitfi. 
book  L  c  162  ;  J.  C.  Wolfiua,  Ej'ercU.  in  Catenan 
Patmm  Graecvr^  tipai  Cnuner,  Pme/.  ad  OiUmtim 
M  Ewmg.  S&  Maltkuei  ^  March  Svo.  Oxford, 
1640;  Crsnier,  Momtmn  ad  Cktiaium  in  EtmL 
OathU.  gte.  8vo.  Oxford,  1840.)         [J.  C.  M.] 

OE'DIPUS  {O^wous),  the  ■on  of  Uim  and 
locute  of  Thebet.    The  tragic  fate  of  this  hero  is 
more  celebrated  than  that  of  any  other  legeiidarr 
personage,  on  account  of  the  frequent  use  which 
the  tragic  poeta  have  made  of  it.  In  tiieir  hands  it 
also  ur.derwent  various  cbangesand  embellishments  ; 
but  the  common  story  is  as  follows.    Laius,  a  son 
of  Labdacus,  wsa  king  of  Tbelws,  and  hosband  of 
IoGute«  a  danghttt  of  llenoeceus  (or  Creun,  Diod. 
iv.  6-t),  and  riiter  of  Creon.    As  Lsins  had  no 
issue,  he  consulted  the  orncle,  which  iufurmcd  him 
that  if  a  son  should  be  bom  to  him  he  would  lose 
hia  life  by  the  hand  of  his  own  child.  When, 
therefore,  at  length  Tocaste  gave  birth  to  a  sun, 
they  piorced  hie  feet,  bound  them  together,  and 
then  exposed  the  child  on  Mount  Cithaeron.  There 
he  was  found  by  a  shepherd  of  king  Polvbus  of 
Corinth,  and  he  was  culled  from  his  swollen  feet 
Oedipus.    When  he  was  brought  to  the  palace,  the 
king  and  his  wife  Merope  (or  Periboea,  Apollod, 
iii.  5.  §  7)  brought  him  up  as  their  own  child. 
Once,  howeTer,  Oedipus  was  taunted  by  a  Co- 
rinthian with  not  being  the  king's  son,  whereupon 
he  proceeded  to  Delphi  to  consult  the  omcle.  The 
answer  he  there  obtained  was  that  he  should  slay 
his  father  and  commit  incest  with  his  own  mother. 
Thinking  that  Poiybus  was  his  father,  he  reaolved 
not  to  n^tum  to  Coriili.h  ;  but  on  his  rond  between 
Delphi  and  Daulis  be  met  his  real  father  Laiua, 
and  u  Polyphonies  (or  Polyphetes,  or  Polypoetes,' 
SehoL  ad  Euiip.  Pkom.  39),  the  charioteer  of 
littius,  wanted  to  push  him  out  of  the  way,  a  scuffle 
ensued  in  which  Oedipus  slow  both  Laius  and 
Polyphonies,  and  one  part  of  the  oracle  was  ful- 
fillHL    TUe  two  corpses  ore  said  to  have  been 
buried  on  the  same  spot  by  Damasistratus,  king  of 
Flatoeae  (Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  8  ;  Paus.  x.  5.  §  -2). 
In  the  mean  time  the  cclebi-ated  Sphinx  had 
appeared  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Thebes.  She 
had  settled  on  a  rock,  and  put  a  riddlo  to  every 
Theban  that  passed  by,  and  whoever  was  unable 
to  boIto  it  was  killed  by  the  monster.    This  cala- 
mity induced  the  Thebans  to  make  known  that 
whoever  should  deliver  the  country  of  it  should 
be  made  king,  and  receive  locaste  as  his  wife. 
Oedipus  was  one  of  those  that  came  forward,  and 
when  he  approached  the  Sphinx  hiie  gave  the  riddle 
as  follows ;  >*  A  being  with  four  feet  has  two  feet 
and  three  feet,  ami  only  one  roico  ;  but  its  feet 
vary,  and  when  it  baa  most  it  is  weakesL"  Oedipus 
solved  the  riddle  by  saying  that  it  waa  man,  and 
the  Sphinx  thereupon  threw  herself  from  the  rock. 
Oedipus  now  obtained  the  kingdom  of  Thebes, 
and  married  his  mother,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Eteocles,  Polyncices,  Antigone,  and  Is- 
meiie.    In  cousequeaee  of  this  incestuous  alliance 
of  whkh  no  one  was  aware,  the  coantry  of  Thebes 
was  visited  by  a  plague,  and  the  oracle  ordered 
that  the  nmrderer  of  I.aiua  should  be  expelled. 
Oedipus  accordingly  pronounced  a  solemn  curse 
upon  the  unknown  murderer,  and  dechtnrd  htm  an 
exile ;  but  when  he  endeavoured  to  discover  him, 
he  was  infonned  by  the  xeer  Teiresias  that  he  him- 
■elf  waii  both  the  parrinde  nnd  the  hushaiid  of  hie 
mother,   loeaoe  now  bung  bavel^  and  Oedipus 


put  out  hie  own  eyes  (Apollod.  iiL  5.  §  8  ;  Soph. 
0«i.7>r.447,713.73i,774,fi£c).  Fnwnthispoint 
traditions  again  difier,f(n-aGGordii^to  some, Oedipus 
in  bis  Uindnen  was  expelled  from  Thebes  by  his 
sons  and  brother-in-law,  Creon,  who  nnderlook  the 
government,  and  he  was  guided  and  accompanied  by 
Antigone  in  his  exile  to  Attica  ;  but  according  tc 
othera  ho  was  imprisoned  by  his  sons  at  Tfaebes, 
in  order  that  his  disgrace  night  remain  concealed 
from  the  eyes  of  tbe  world.  The  &ther  now  cursed 
hie  sons,  who  agreed  to  rule  over  Thebes  alternately, 
but  beoime  involved  in  a  dispute,  in  consequence 
of  which  they  fought  in  single  combat,  and  slew 
each  other.  Hereupon  Creon  succeeded  to  the 
throne,  and  expelled  Oedipus.  After  long  ■vma- 
derings  Oedipus  arrived  in  the  grove  of  the  Eume- 
nides  near  Colonus,  in  Attica;  he  was  there 
honoured  by  Theseus  tn  his  misfortune,  and,  accord- 
ing to  an  oracle,  the  Eumenides  removed  him  from 
the  earth,  nnd  no  one  was  allowed  to  approach  bis 
tomb  (Soph.  Oetl.  OA.  1661,  &c.;  Eurip.  Fkocn. 
init;  Apollod.  iii.  5.  §  9 ;  Diod.  iv.  64  |  Uygin. 
Fab.  67).  According  to  Homer,  Oedipui,  lonneoted 
by  the  Ertimyes  of  liis  mother,  continued  to  reign 
at  Thebes  after  her  death  ;  he  fell  in  battle,  and 
woe  honoured  nt  Thebes  with  funeral  solemnities 
{Od.  xi.  -270,  &c.,  //.  xxiii.  679).  Some  traditions 
mention  Euryganeut  as  the  mother  of  the  four 
children  of  Oedipus  above-men^oned  (Pans.  ix.  5. 
§  5 ;  ad  kurip.  Phoen.  63),  and  pre\-ious  to 

his  connection  with  her,  he  is  said  to  have  been  the 
&ther  of  Phraator  and  Laonytus  by  locaste,  and 
to  have  in  the  end  married  Astyinedusa,  a  daughter 
of  Sthenelus  (SchoL  ad  Euiip.  I.  c).  Oe<fipU8 
himself  is  sometimes  called  a  eon  of  Laius  by  Eu- 
rycteia,  and  is  said  to  have  been  tkrown  in  a  cheat 
into  the  sea  when  yet  on  infant,  to  have  been 
carried  by  the  waves  to  the  const  of  Sicyoii,  to 
have  been  received  by  Poiybus,  and  afVer^vardB  to 
have  been  blinded  by  him  (Schol.  ad  Eur.  Pkoen. 
13,26).  His  tomb  was  shown  at  Athens,  where 
he  also  bad  an  heroum.  (Paus.  i.  28.  §  7,  30,  in 
fin.)  [L.B.1 

OENANTHE  (Oiwt»*i),  mother  of  Agathoclea, 
the  infamous  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and 
Agathoclea,  his  equally  infamouemistress.  Oenanthe 
seems  to  have  introduced  her  children  to  the  king, 
and  through  them  she  possessed,  until  hia  deatb,  the 
greatCkt  influence  in  the  government.  When, 
after  the  nccesBinn  of  the  young  Epiphnnes,  the 
jieople  rose  up  against  Agathocles  and  his  party, 
Oenanthe  find  for  refuge  to  the  I'hesmophorium 
(the  temple  of  Demeter  and  Persephone), nnd  here 
she  implored  the  aid  of  ^e  goddesses  with  super- 
stitious enchantments,  and  drove  awav  with  thirati 
and  curses  some  noble  ladies  who  haif  eome  to  con- 
sole her.  On  the  nf  xt  day  she  vtiu  draj^ed  from 
the  altar,  and,  Iiaving  been  brought  naked  on  horec- 
kick  into  the  stadium,  was  delivered  up,  with  the 
rest  of  the  family  of  Agathocles,  to  the  fury  of  the 
muluiude,  bv  whom  tbev  were  toni  in  pieces. 
(Polyh.  ziv.'n,  XV.  29,' S3  ;  Plut.  Oaam.  33  | 
Just.  XXX.  2  ;  Athen.  vi.  p.  251,  e.)      (E.  E.] 

OENEUS  (OiVtut).  1.  One  of  the  sons  of 
Aegyptns.    (Apollod.  ii.  J.  §  5.) 

2.  A  eon  of  Pandion,  and  one  of  the  eponymic 
heroes  nt  Athene.    (Paus.  i.  5,  §  2.) 

3.  A  son  of  Portheui,  brother  of  Agrius  and 
Meln.s,and  huslKtnd  of  Althaea,  by  whom  hebecanie 
the  father  of  Tydeus  and  Meleager,  and  was  thus 
the  gtaudiather  of  Diomedes.   He  was  Idflg  tk 
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I  and  OJjdoA  in  AeMia  t&om.  ft.  t.  fftS, 
b.  543,  xiv.  iiSi  &c.)b  Acoorfng  to  tfae  tngic 
KFtt  &c  Via  I  ton  of  Pnthaon  and  Euc^te,  and 
kHMia  the  two  brothen  mentioned  above,  Alca- 
tkoc*,  Idocooo,  LcncopeoB,  and  Sten^  are  like- 
rat  ofled  fais  bnthnaaDd  aiata  (Apollod.  i  7.  S 
ll:A|MJI«LRlu>d.il93;H.rgiiLF<i6. 14\  Hit 
duldm  ue  nid  to  have  been  Toxeus,  whom  ne  him- 
mV killed, Thyreiu  (PhereiuX  ClymeotU,  Periphaa, 
Af^aaa,  Mekager^  Gotfjt,  ^iTymede,  Mdanippe, 
Ifntbooe,  and  Dieiineiim  (Apollod.  L  ft  1 1  >  nuu> 
IT.  3S.  §  1 ;  Anton,  lib.  2).  Hit  aecoDd  wife  waa 
iMaippe,  tbe  da^bter  of  Ilip|kuwiu,  and  bj  her 
k  ii  hj  amne  to  ban  beoHiie  the  bther  of 
Trdrtt,  who  aecotSii^  to  others  Was  hia  eoa  hf 
bfi  4n  daBibier  Gorge  (Apollod.  i.  8.  §  4,  See.; 
Kdd.  IT.  35  i  camp.  TroKra).  ia  said  to 
hie  beca  deprived  of  Ilia  kingdom'  by  die  aona  o£ 
ictioa,  wbo  impriaoned  bim  and  iD  lued  bim,  Bnt 
k«  ra  tabeequendy  avenged  hy  Diomedes,  who 
A*  igrtna  and  hia  anni,  and  RStared  the  kingdom 
rithtf  to  Cfetietaa  hlmael^  or  to  bia  aon-in-law  An- 
IvDOD,  lb  Oenena  Uraa  too  old.  Diom'edea  took 
hi  gmtdblber  witb  btm  to  PeloponneaOa,  but 
Me  of  Aeamu  wbo  ky  in  aittbuaK,  alev  the  old 
aaa,  Dear  tlw  altar  «  Tdephua  in  Arcadih. 
tKooedn  borkd  hia  body  at  AigM,  and  named 
town  Oeooe  after  him  (Apollod.  i.  8.  g  5,  &c. ; 
A  Bin.  Lib.  37  ;  Diod.  ir.  6£).  According  to 
fthen  Onwaa  lived  to  ■  very  <Ad  age  with  Diomedes 
at  AfM  and  died  a  natonl  deatb  (Pans.  ii.  25.'  § 
H  Homer  knowa  Botbing  of  all  this  ;  be  merely 
tAlt»  Aat  Oenena  onee  ndglected  to  sacrifice  to 
Arteais,  ia  eonaeqneDoe  of  which  she  sent  a 
Mttnmi  boar  into  the  territory  of  Calydon,  which 
«M  haaied  by  Mdeager  {Ii.  iz.  532.  The 
ho*  BtOanpbM  wm  boamtaUy  feeeiftd  by  Um, 
•ad  Rm*ed  ■  eoatly  ginUe  as  a  present  fircm  bim 
(tl.2IS.&c.).  At  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war  the 
race  of  Oeons  bad  become  extinct,  and  hence 
Tbcaa,  Ilia  son  of  Audnemoiu  the  son-in-law  of 
Owti,  led  tfae  Aeu^iana  apfaut  Troy  (iL  638, 
Ac).  [L.S.J 

OENIAS,  •  Gnsfc  pdnte',  «i  whom  nothing 
B*Ne  is  knewn  tba  that  he  punted  a  liunily 
pvf,  ^Mwieom.  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxv.  )  I.  s.  40. 
137.)  [P.  S.] 

UENOATIS  (OlvMh-tt),  a  surname  of  Artemis, 
*ba  WM  vorsbiMed  at  Oenoe  in  Argolis.  (Eurip. 
Ikre.Fm.  376.)  [L.S.] 

OEVOE  (<Nr^).  1.  Hie  name  giTeta  1^  An- 
twnas  Libenlis  (1 6)  to  a  pemm  commonly  called 
Ooana.  [GkraNaI- 

'2.  A  sister  of  Epodnis,  from  which  the  Attic 
dneaa  af  Ocooe  waa  believed  fo  have  derived  its 
ue.  (has.  L  8S.  in  fin.) 

I>  Aa  Arcadian  nynnA,  who  is  aald  to  haw 
Uen  one  ^  thoae  that  bconght  op  tbe  iniiuit  Zens. 
{Piss,  riil  47.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

OENOHARCHtJS  {OMtmpx'")*  of  Andn% 
«  the  nomerous  popils  at  llerodes  Atticos.  did 
a«  psans  any  great  cdriirity,  and  was  fond  of 
na  Isrid  style  of  oloqnenee,  wbirii  nerivnd  the 
Ma  of  tiw  lonie  or  Adatie.  (PkOestr.  VU. 
ttfA.  ii  18.) 

OENCfMAUS  {OMtim\  a  eon  of  .^rea  and 
Hirpjtmtf  the  daughter  of  Asopni,  and  hnsbnnd  of 
tl*  Pleiad  Sterupe,  by  whom  he  becmne  the  6ither 
•fHiHodaaeia.  was  king  of  Piaain  Ella  (Apollod. 
In.  II.  II ;  Pbna  V.  ia|  2, 2i  §  3,  vi.21.  f  6). 
Amifjof  to  oihen  bo  was  a  sm  of  Area  and 
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Sfc^ope  (SchoL  urf  Ncm.  It.  xviit  488  ;  ttygift 
FiA.  84,  1S9),  w  a  son  of  AUiou  (Pans.  v.  1.  §  5% 
or  of  Hyperochos  and  Sterope  (Tsels.  ad  Lye  149), 
An  oracle  had  declared  that  he  should  die  if  bis 
daughter  should  many,  and  he  therefore  made  it  ■ 
condition  that  those  who  came  forward  as  raitors  tai 
Hiiq)odaineia^s  band  should  contend  widi  h^self  in 
the  chariot-race,  and  he  who  conquered  should  receive 
her,  whereas  those  that  were  conquered  shonld  suffot 
death.  Tbe  lace-courae  extended  from  Piaa  to  the 
aliar  of  Poseidon,  on  the  Corinthian  iithmua.  At 
the  moment  idien  a  auitoratuled  with  Hippodameb, 
Oenomaua  sacrificed  a  ram  to  Zeus  at  Pisn,  and 
Aen  aruied  himaelf  and  haistened  with  hia  swift 
chariot  and  four  horses,  guided  by  Myftilus,  after 
the  suitor.  He  thus  overtook  many  a  lover,  whom 
he  put  to  death,  until  Pelopa,  the  eon  of  Tanldus, 
came  to  Pisa.  Pelops  Inibed  Myrtilns,  and  using 
the  horses  which  be  had  rcoeirM  from  Poseidon, 
he  aucceeded  in  reaching  the  gonl  before  Oenomaua, 
who  in  despair  made  away  with  himself.  Thus 
Pelops  obtidned  Hippodameia  and  tlie  kingdom  of 
Pisa  (Diod.  iv.  73  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  84  \  Schol.  ad 
ApoUoH.  Ehud.  i.  752,adPiiid.  01.  i.  114  ;0v./& 
365,  dec).  There  are  soma  variations  in  this  atoiy. 
as  e.  g.  that  Oenofeuua  was  himself  in  lova  with 
hia  daughter,  and  for  this  reason  slew  her  lovers 
(Tteti.  ad  Lyd.  1 56 ;  Hygin.  F(^.  253).  Myr- 
tilus  also  is  said  to  have  loved  her,  and  as  she 
wished  to  possess  Pelops,  she  persuaded  Myrtilns 
to  lake  the  nails  ovt  of  the  wheels  of  her  father's 
chariot ;  and  as  Oenomaus  was  breathing  his  lost 
he  pronounced  a  curse  upon  Myrtihta,  and  tliis 
curse  had  its  desired  effect,  for  as  Pelops  refused 
to  give  to  Hyrtilua  the  reward  he  had  promised,  or 
aa  MyrUlus  had  attempted  to  dishonour  Hippos 
dameia,  Pelopa  thrust  him  down  from  Cape  (3v 
raesMh  But  Myrtilns,  whik  dying,  likewise  pro- 
nounced a  curse  upon  the  hou!>e  of  Pelops,  which 
was  afterwards  the  cause  of  the  fn:al  occurrences 
in  the  life  of  Atreus  and  Thyeates  (Tietz.  ad  I^ 
15G).  All  the  suitors  that  had  bet-n  killed  by 
Oenomaus,  were  buried  in  oue  common  tomb  (Pans. 
vL  21.  {  6,  fte.}.  The  tomb  of  Oenomaus  himself 
was  shown  on  the  river  Cbdeus  in  Elis  (vi.  21.  § 
3).  His  house  was  destroyed  hy  lightning,  nnj 
only  one  pillar  of  it  remained  standing  (v.  20,  §  3^ 
14.  §  5  ;  comp.  v.  17.  §  4,  10.  3  2  ;  Soph.  ElKt. 
£04,  &&:  VSkher,  Afs&oL  der  Jupd.  GaM  p„ 
361). 

OENCMATIS  (pMfutoj),  of  Oa(hr*^  a  cynie 
philosopher,  who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  HiiHrinn, 
or  somewh.'it  later,  bnt  befbn*  Porphyry.  (SyncelL 
p.  S4d,  b. ;  Suid.  t.  v.)  fle'wns  one  of  those 
later  cynics  whose  philosophy  consisted  not  so  much 
in  any  definite  system  of  doctrine,  as  in  a  {xv*  and 
unrestrained  tone  of  thought  and  life.  Thus  the 
emperor  Julian  diaiges  him  with  sensuflliiy  and 
pTofaneness  ;  and  his  sarcR«ms  upon  the  old  cynic 
doctrines  have  led  some  to  suppose,  but  icithout 
reason,  that  he  belonged  to  seme  other  sect  (.Tu- 
lian,  OraL  vi.  p.  1S9;  vit.  p.  209,  ed.  Spsnheim.) 
8uidns  mentions,  as  bis  *orks,  IIvpl  Kffiit^'.j), 
DoAiTffa.  T^t  Kttf  'Oiatpoy  *iKoao4^Uy, 

n»pl  K^Tirrcrr  imI  Atoy4iws  (fd  Ktmuv. 
This  list,  however,  does  not  include  tbe  work 
which  is  best  known  tto  Ui,  namely,  his  expngiire 
of  the  oracles,  which  is  sometimes  entitlr-d  Kara 
Tfcr  xn^npit'i'.  but  the'  proper  title  s-i-ms  to  ha»a 
been  I\nfrMr  k'fxf.  i  e.  Drtr^n  Fraatitflotoruin, 
Conndemlila  extncta  from  tbis  work  iKttrean  red- 
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by  EbmUu,  wb9  t«lU  a*  that  OewHuna  wsi  pn>- 
Toked  to  wriu  it  in  couequenco  of  Iwing  been 
himielf  deceived  bf  an  oracle.  (Euebw  Praep. 
Ecat^.  y.  IB,  folL,  tl  7 1  Socnt.  H.  E.  it.  13  ; 
Nio^.  X  36  I  Theodont.  Tkerap.  vi.  p.  86,  i.  p. 
141,  a.)  Juliut  alio  •peaks  of  tragediei  fa;  Oeno ' 
tnauB  (Oral  *it.  p.  210). 

2.  An  epignmiiiatic  poet,  the  author  of  a  aingle 
distieh  npon  EnM,  imcribed  on  a  drinking  Yenel. 
There  ia  nothing  to  detennine  whether  or  no  he 
ma  the  biom  penon  aa  the  phOoaophar  (Bmndc, 
AmaL  toL  iL  p.  402 ;  Jacoba,  jliitt.  Qraeo.  vol.  ilL 
p.  110.) 

3.  Atnuic  poet  [Dioainx8,p.l023.]  [P.S.] 
ORNO'ME  (OMni),  a  daughter  of  the  river- 
god  Cebrra,  and  the  wift  of  Pufa.    (ApoUod.  iii. 
12.  9  6  ;  PorUiaL  EnU  4  ;  Stnb.  xiii.  p.  59S  ; 
camp.  Pahui.}  [L.  S.] 

OENO'PIDES  (Olroir(9qr),  a  distinguithed 
aitioDomer  and  aathematiGlanf  a  native  of  Chtoa. 
Plato  {EnttMy  c  1)  mention!  him  in  otmjunctim 
with  Anazagonu,ftam  which  it  hai  been  condoded 
that  he  waa  a  contemporary  of  the  latter.  It  may 
have  been  eo,  but  there  ia  nothing  ebe  to  confinn 
Uie  conjecton.  He  is  spoken  of  in  connection  with 
Pythagoras  and  his  followers,  so  that  he  aeenu  to 
hare  been  ngarded  as  a  Pythi^orean.  Oenopides 
derived  moat  of  hia  astronomical  knowledge  from 
the  jwieata  and  aatronomen  of  Egypt,  with  whom 
he  lived  for  some  time.  Diodonu  (i.  98)  mmtioni 
in  particalnr  that  he  derived  from  this  source  his 
knowledge  of  the  obliquity  of  the  ecliptic,  the  dis- 
covery of  which  he  is  said  to  have  claimed  (in  the 
treatise  (fa  Plao.  PUL  ii.  12,  aacribed  to  Plutarch). 
Aelian  {V.H.x.7)  attribotea  to  Oenqiides  the 
invendon  of  Ae  eyde  of  fif^-nlne  yeara  for 
bringing  the  lunar  and  loUr  years  into  accordance, 
of  which  Censorious  (c  19}  makes  Philolaus  to 
have  been  the  originator.  The  length  of  the  solar 
year  was  fixed  by  Oenopides  at  365  days,  and 
somewhat  leas  thwi  nine  hours.  (As  Censorinus 
expMsaea  it,  the  fifty-ninth  part  of  twenty-two 
days.)  Oeni^ides  set  up  at  Olympia  a  brazen 
tablet  cont^nmg  an  explanation  of  his  cycle.  He 
had  a  notion  tliat  the  milky-way  was  the  original 
path  of  the  sun,  from  which  he  had  been  frightened 
into  his  present  path  by  the  spectacle  of  the  banquet 
ofThyeslea.  (AcbillesTattus,/*!^.  m  .<lraf.c.  24.) 
ProduB,  in  his  commentary  on  Euclid,  attributes  to 
Oenopides  the  discovery  of  the  twelfth  and'twenty- 
ihird  propositions  of  the  first  book  of  Euclid,  nnd 
the  quadrature  of  the  meniscus.  Oenopides  ia  also 
mendoned  more  than  once  by  Sextns  Empiricus. 
(//«po(.iit. 4,aA);Jlf(sAkp,867.}  Hehadatheory 
of  his  own  aiwut  the  rise  of  the  Nile,  which  waa 
this,  that  in  the  auromer  the  w^eia  beneath  the 
earth  are  cold,  in  the  winter  worm  ;  b  bet  which 
he  said  waa  proved  by  the  temperature  of  deep 
Wells.  So  that  in  the  winter  the  heat  shut  up  in 
the  earth  carriee  off  the  givater  pari  of  the  moisture, 
while  ihero  are  no  rains  in  Egypt.  In  the  aununer, 
on  the  eontrary,  the  moiature  »  no  longer  carried 
off  in  that  way,  so  that  there  is  enough  to  fill  the 
bed  of  the  Nile  and  cause  it  to  overflow,  Diodorus 
(i.  4l)  objects  to  that  theory,  that  other  rivera  of 
Libya,  which  correspond  in  position  and  direction 
to  the  Nile,  are  not  so  affected.  (Fabric.  Bibl. 
Ortuc  vol  i.  p.  860  ;  Ideler,  Jiandlack  der  C^tmo^ 
vol  i.  p.  302.)  [C.  P.  M.J 

OENO^PION  (OtpwrfM'),  a  eon  of  Dionystu 
and  hiahud  of  the  nymph  Helioa,  by  whom  lie 
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bacama  the  &ther  of  Thalua,  Enanthes,  Melft^ 
Salagua,  Athaniaa,  and  Merope,  Aerope  or  Haero 
(Schol.  ad  ApoOoit.  AW.  ill.  996 ;  Paus.  vii.  4.  9 
6  i  Partben.  Eroi.  20).  Some  writers  call  Oeno< 
plan  a  son  of  Rhadamanthys  by  Ariadne,  and  a 
brother  of  Staphylus  (Plut.  ThM.  20) ;  and  Servius 
(ad  Aen.  i.  539  ;  comp.  x.  763)  also  calls  him  tha 
&thei  of  Orion.  From  Crete  he  emigrated  with 
hie  sons  to  Chios,  which  Rhadamanthys  had  as* 
signed  to  him  as  his  habitation  (Pru&  vii.  4.  §  6  ; 
Diod.  T.  79).  While  he  was  king  of  Chios,  he 
received  a  visit  from  the  giant  Orion,  who  for  a 
leug  time  sued  for  the  hand  of  Men^  Oac« 
Orion  bring  intoxicated  violated  Merupe,  in  conse- 
qoence  of  which  Oenoinon  blinded  him  and  expelled 
him  from  bis  island.  Orion,  however,  went  to 
Lemnos,  where  Hephaestus  gave  to  him  Cedalion 
OS  a  guide,  or  according  to  others  stole  a  boy  whom 
he  carried  on  his  shoulders,  and  who  told  him  the 
roads.  Orion  was  afterwards  cured  of  his  blind- 
ness, and  returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance  on 
Oenopion.  But  the  latter  was  not  to  be  bund  in 
Chios,  for  his  friends  had  concealed  him  in  tha 
earth,  so  thai  Orion,  unable  to  discover  him,  went 
to  Crete  (Apollod.  i.  4.  §  3  ;  Hygin.  Poet.  A$tr.  U. 
34  ;  Etatosth.  Catiut.  32  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1623).  The  tomb  of  Oenopion  continued  to  be 
shown  at  Chioa  even  in  the  my  of  Pauaaniaa  (vii. 
5.  §  6  ;  comp.  OatON  i  VSlcker,  MgOaL  dm  Japet. 
GatiALj,.\\%^).  [L.S.] 

OENOTROPAE  (OWrp^),  that  i^  the 
changers  of  or  into  wine,  was  the  name  of  the  three 
or  four  daughters  of  king  Anius  in  Delos,  because 
they  had  ivceived  from  Dionysus  the  power  of 
changing  water  into  wine,  and  any  thing  ebe  ihej 
chose  into  com  and  olives  (Tests,  ad  Ljfc  750). 
When  Agamemnon  heard  this,  he  wanted  to  carry 
them  off  by  force  from  their  hthcr,  that  they  might 
provide  for  the  army  of  the  Creeks  at  Troy  ;  but 
they  implored  Dionysus  for  assistance,  and  were 
accordingly  metamorphosed  into  doves.  (Ov.  A/eC 
xiii.  640  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  80.)  [L.  S.j 

OENOTRUS  (Offun-pot),  the  youngest  son 
of  Lycoon  who  emignced  with  a  colony  from 
Arcadia  to  Italy,  and  called  the  district  in  which 
he  settled,  after  himself.  Oenotria  (Paus.  viiL  3.  § 
2  ;  Virg^  Aen.  i.  532,  iiL  105,  viL  85  ;  Strab.  vi. 
p.  253,  &c).  According  to  Vam,  be  waa  a  king 
of  the  Sabines,  and  not  a  Pelosgian,  and  bis  brother 
was  called  Italus  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  536).  Accord- 
ing to  Dionysius  (L  11,  Ac  ii.  1),  Oenotrus  was 
accompanied  by  his  brother  Paocetiui,  and  landed 
in  the  bay  of  Ausonia.  [h.  S.J 

OEOBA'ZUS  (oUCotte).  1.  A  Persian,  who, 
when  Dareius  Hyttnspis  vras  on  the  point  of  march- 
ing from  Susa  on  his  Scythian  expedition,  beconght 
him  to  leave  behind  with  him  one  of  his  three  sods, 
all  of  whom  were  aerving  in  the  army.  Dareiua 
answered  thai,  as  Oeobasus  was  a  friend,  and  had 
preferred  so  modenUe  a  request,  be  would  leave  him 
all  three.  He  then  ordered  them  all  to  be  put  to 
death.  (Her.  iv.  84  ;  oomp.  vii.  38,  39 1  Stfiec  </« 
/ra,iii.  16,  17.) 

2.  Father  of  Siroroities,  who  led  the  Paricanuuia 
in  the  Greek  expeditionof  Xerxes.   (Her.  vii.  68.) 

3L  A  noble  Persian,  who,  when  the  Oreek  fleet 
arrived  in  the  Hellespont  after  the  battle  of  Mycale 
(b.  c.  479),  fled  from  Cardia  to  Sestna,  as  the  piaca 
of  all  most  strongly  fortified.  Seatus  waa  bested 
by  the  Athenians  under  Xanthipims,  and,  on 
tks  famiite  becoming  ummdondde,  Oeobasus,  arith 
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Mt  af  tin  Pernou,  nrnde  bU  from  tie  I 

lawB ;  hit  be  Ml  into  tbe  hands  oF  the  ApBtnthian 
ntadain,  and  wu  McrifieMl  by  them  to  Plehtoms, 
neofiheir^  (Her.ix.ll5.n8,119).  [E.E.] 

OEOCLUS  (OImcAw),  a  aon  of  PoMidon  hj 
Xm,  who  in  eoDjoDction  with  the  AhMdan,  ia 
mi  t»  havt  bailt  tbe  towti  tiAmn  in  Boeotia. 
<Pai.iz.39. 1  ].) 

OEO'LYCUS  (OUAumt),  «  ms  of  Theni  of 
SpRa,  nd  brother  of  Acoeoa,  wu  honoured  at 
$juti  with  u  banaa  (Hand.  it.  149 ;  Pans. 
Id  11 1  &)  [L.  S.] 

0EOWU3  <01m^>,  b  son  of  LicTiunins  of 
Kite  B  Aigidis,  wu  the  iint  victor  at  Olympiat 
in  feol-im  {Find.  xi  76,  Ac ;  Apollod. 
ii.7.  iS;  PaUB.iiL  Ifi.  8  S.)  Ha  is  said  to 
imn  bees  Idlkd  at  Sbarta  W  tbe  mus  of  Hi^ko- 
MM,  bet  waa  ■ihhbu  by  Hendea,  wboea  kin*- 
■SB  he  was  aitd  wee  beueawd  with  a  monnment 
HuibsteiBpleof  Hemdea.  (PausL^:  &)  [L.&] 

OESALCEa,  bntber  of  Oala,  kiiM  of  the  Nu- 
miiao  tribe  of  tbe  MaMjrfiaiie,  whom  he  lacceeded 
n  ibc  throne,  Kcording  to  tbe  Numidian  law  of 
■iWntaacei  He  waa  at  tbe  tinw  of  Tcrjr  advaneed 
uA  di(d  ibeitiy  afkeri  laarii^  two  wma,  Ca- 
laiiBidLantiMcea.  (Ur.  zziz.S9,)  [S.H.a] 

0ETOL1NU&  [I^nma.] 

OCTOSYRUS  (OMwpvt),  the  name  of  a 
STdan  dhinitf  whom  Hemdetos  identifies  with 
AeOn^ApoUo.  (Hend.      59.)  [US.] 

OBTTLUS  {OTrsAofX  a  son  of  Amphianaz, 
mi  gmdsao  of  Antimachns  of  Argos,  The  La- 
neim  town  of  Oetylus  was  beliered  to  have 
RcdTCd  its  nane  from  him,  and  he  there  enjojed 
tnic  hoaen.  (Pana.  iii.  25. 1 7.)        [L.  S.] 

(^BLLA,  a  nan  of  soood  snue  and  of  a 
■mghfciwaid  dniaalar,  wbon  Heraea  eontnats 
■ith  ^  Stoie  fOKlu  of  bis  tima.  (Hor.  Sat  iL 
-  3.)  Tbe  old  editwns  of  Honue  Inre  OFellus, 
vUch  Bntley  propowed  to  diange  into  Ofella, 
nwaifciBg  that  OfeUa  and  Ofellitu  wen  known 
B«n  >anM,  but  that  OfeDus  occurs  nowhera 
^  The  ooajectuni  of  Ben  lie j  is  now  confitmed 
Masgipt  anihoritj'. 

OFKLLA,  Q.  LUCRBTIUS,  originaJly  bo- 
1^  is  the  llaiian  pai^,  but  deserted  to  Solla ; 
ad  aldieegb  be  HmI  not  hitherto  distinguished 
hiaatf  ia  anj  way  (Dion  Caas.  zxxir.  Fnym. 
IM),  Sella  appointed  him  to  tbe  command  of  the 
■twf  <nploy«d  in  tbe  blockade  of  Piaenette,  where 
^'Twaffi  Mariae  had  taken  nfnge  in  &c.  82. 
PncBLn  was  obliged  to  snrrender  bi  theoooTN  of 
jeai,  sad  the  jounger  Marios  put  an  end  to  his 
•*n  Ufe.   RttlTing  on  these  •erriees,  OfelU  be- 
«w  a  candidate  for  the  consulship  in  the  foUow- 
?ar,  alihongh  he  bad  not  jtt  been  either 
'■MM  or  praetn-,  thus  acting  in  defiance  of 
law  Dt  MapmlratilMM.    Solla  at  &r«t  ht- 
inpkd  to  disMiade  bhn  from  *>«M«»t««g  a  auidi- 
;  bat  as  he  peratsted  in  his  purpose,  and 
riiewd  the  fenun  supported  by  a  huge  party, 
'^vataeenuiriontokitlkimtnthe  middleof 
(««.aBd  infbmad  lha  peenle  that  he  had 
*«"nM  tbe  exeeaikn  of  OSdia,  bnanse  he 
to  obey  his  emnBuidi.   After  nyhig  thia, 
^'■'^  uU  tbein  the  following  t^  wUcb  is  pre- 
KrTM  hj  Appiu :— "  The  lice  were  very  troublc- 
acennByaan,  as  he  was  pbughiug.  Twice 
~*9M  hti  ptoogfaing, and  purged  bis  jacket. 

^  eas  ilitt  Utten ;  and  ia  otder  that  he 
■VAastbaUodnd  in  hia  w«rt,he  buratthe 


jsdcet.  And  I  advise  those  who  have  heen  twii-e  * 
hnmbled  not  to  m^e  lire  necessary  the  third 
time."  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  88,  94,  101  ;  Plut.  SulU 
29,  33 ;  Lir.  88,  8» ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  '27,  who 
erroneously  nys  that  Ofella  had  been  praetor.) 
The  name  of  the  centtirion  that  put  Ofella  to  drath 
was  Ii.  Bellienns.  He  was  afterwards  brought  to 
trial  for  this  mnrder  by  Julius  Caewr  and  con- 
demned. (Ascon.  M  Tog.  Cand,  p.  92,  ed.  Oielli ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxvii.  10.)  The  orator,  who  is  ch»- 
laeterised  by  Cicero  (Bret  48)  aa  txmtiatibva 
apHor  guoM  jvdidv^  is  probably  the  nme  as  the 
subject  of  this  article,  though  the  name  in  Cicere 
is  corrupt. 

OFELLUa  [OFBLt*.] 

OFI'UUS  or  OFEtLIUS.  The  name  occur* 
in  loicriptions  in  both  fonns  j  bat  in  writers  we 
geneiallj  find  OfiUni. 

1.  OnLiua  CiiLAVitn,  s  Cnnpuiian  in  tbe 
time  of  the  Samnite  wars.    [CaLaViifs,  No.  3.] 

%  Ofillius  ('O^Aios),  as  he  is  called  by 
Appian  {B.  C.  v.  128),  a  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in 
the  army  of  Octavian,  b.  c.  36. 

3.  M.  OpiLius  HiLARUS,  whose  painless  death 
is  reeorded  at  kagth  by  Pliny.  I  H.N.  vii  53. 
1.54.) 

4.  Ofillius  ('O^^AAioj),  a  philosopher  men- 
tioned by  Arrinn  {EpM.  ill.  32.  g  27). 

OFI'LIUS,  Aq  a  Roman  jurist,  is  named  by 
Pomponiua  (Dig.  1 .  Ut  2.  a.  2.  §  44)  Gaius  Aulus 
Ofilius,  but  the  praenomen  Onicia  appears  to  he 
some  blunder  of  a  copyist.  Ofiliua  was  one  of  tlie 
pupils  of  Servius  Sulpiuus,  and  tbe  master  of 
TtibeMi  Ckpito  and  Labeo.  He  was  a  frieiid  of 
Cieero,  who,  on  one  occasion,  cites  his  opinion  aa 
opposed  to  that  irf  Trebatiui  (ad  Fam.  vri.  21, 
9d  Att.  m.  37).  He  was  also  a  friend  of  the 
Dictator  Qwsar.  Ofitins  belonged  to  the  e^ueo> 
trian  order,  bat  he  (Aitained  a  high  reputation  for 
legal  knowledge.  **  He  wrote,''  says  Pompoiiius 
(Dig.  1.  tit  2.  s.  2.  §  44),  "many  treatises  on  the 
Jus  Civile,"  among  which  De  Legibia  vieesintM 
(moaamtisMMnnK),  and  De  JuritdietioM.  The 
fifth  book  of  his  Pariittm  it  ctled  (Dig.  83. 
1.  55),  and  the  nzteenth  book  of  a  work  on 
aedons  (33.  tit  9.  s.  3.  §§  5,  8),  and  a  treatiw  ad- 
dressed to  AtticDs  (50.  tit  16.  s.  234.  §  2),  who  is 
probably  T- Pomponius  A  tticns.  Ofittus  is  often 
dted  in  the  Digest  Ofilius,"  says  Pomponiui, 
"edictum  piaetoris  primns  dlllgenter  composuit," 
which  profaobly  rmwib  an  anan^ement  of  the  edictal 
law,  like  the  later  work  (rf  Julian,  or  it  might  be  a 
commentary  upon  it  Caesar  had  conceived  a 
deiign  of  armnging  the  Jua  Civile,  to  which  hii 
connection  with  Ofilius  may  hate  contributed 
(Zimmera^GeKkidUedetRda.Priratnddg;  Puchta 
Ouiw,  j%  vol.  i  p.  427 ;  Gtotina,  Fit.  Jurit 
cohsmO.)  IQ.  L.] 

OOCA  COY<fa),  the  Carian  name  of  Zeoa  at 
Mysala^  in  whose  temple  a  sea-wave  was  seen 
from  time  to  time.  (Paus.  viiL  10.  §  3.)  Strubo 
(xir.  p.  639)  calls  the  god  of  Mysala,  in  the  Carian 
dialect  Owigo.  [L.S.] 

OGUliNlA  OENS,  plebeian,  ia  most  known 
throDgh  one  of  its  members  being  the  proposer  of 
tbe  law,  which  opened  the  two  great  ecclesiastical 
cqrporatioDS  to  the  plebeians.  The  lint  and  only 
person  in  this  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  is 
Q.  OgulniuB  Odlns,  who  was  consul  b.  c.  2fi9. 
Galluh  ia  the  tmly  cognomen  of  the  Qgnlnii :  the 
ethers,  who  bare  no  nunane,  are  ginn^low.'  . 
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Tlw  uinazsd  coin  belong*  to  thU  gttnt,  bat 
whom  it  was  >tnick  it  nnuraua.  The  naiset  on 
the  obrena,  n.  Oovl.  cak.  vbr^  are  thoM  of 
triumnn  of  tb«  mint,  and  tin  ptobublj  abbravim- 
tiona  of  Q.  Ognlniiu,  Cwviliiu,  ud  VeigiiuuB  or 
Viigiliiu. 
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OOUXNIUS.  I,  2.  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnu. 
tribunes  of  the  plnbe,  B.  c  300,  proposed  and  car- 
ried a  Iaw  by  which  the  nnmber  of  the  pontiffs  was 
increased  from  four  to  eight,  and  that  of  tlie  augurs 
from  four  to  nine,  and  which  enncted  that  four  uf 
the  pontiflh  and  tive  of  the  aiigurt  should  be  taken 
from  the  pleba.  (Liv.  x.  ti — 9.)  Besides  these 
eight  pontifli  Uiere  nt  t\i6  pontifejt  maximut,  who 
is  generally  not  iuuluded  when  the  number  of 
pontiffs  is  spoken  ot  The  pontifex  inaximus  con- 
tinued to  be  a  patrician  down  to  &  a  254,  when 
Tib.  Conincanius  wac  the  first  plebeiun  who  wm 
invested  with  this  dignity. 

In  B.C.  296  Q.  and  Cn.  Ogulnii  Wore  cutule 
aediles.  They  prosecuted  several  persons  for 
Violaung  the  usury  laws  ;  and  with  the  money 
nOcTuing  from  the  lines  inflicted  in  consequence 
they  execnted  many  public  works  (Lir.  x>  23). 
The  iittina  of  Cu.  Ogalniui  does  not  occur  again 
kfter  this  year. 

In  &  u  '294  Q.  Ognlnius  vns  sent  at  the  head 
of  an  embassy  to  Epidaurus,  in  order  to  fetch  Aescu- 
lapius to  Rome,  that  tlie  plague  might  be  stayed 
which  had  been  raging  in  the  city  for  more  than 
two  years.  1*116  legend  relates  that*  upon  the 
Hfriv^  of  thft  ambassndon  at  lipidaunis,  the  god  in 
the  form  of  a  gigantic  serpent  issued  from  the  sano- 
tnary,  atid  settled  in  the  cabin  of  Q.  Ogulnius, 
(Viil.  Max.  L  8  §  2  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  lU.  22  ; 
Liv.Epil.  11;  Oms.  iiL  22;  Ov.  il/eJ.xv.  6-2-2,  &c) 

1»  2'ii  Q.  Ogeluius  was  again  employed 
on  an  embaasy,  b«ing  oue  of  the  tbive  ambassadun 
unt  by  the  senate  to  Ptiriemy  Philadelphns,  who 
had  sought  the  friendship  aud  alliance  of  tlie 
Romans  in  loii  sequence  of  their  conquest  uf 
Pyrrhus.  The  aiubtuwdors  were  received  with 
gi«at  distincliun  at  tlie  b^gyfttiiui  court,  and  loaded 
with  presi'nts.  Tlie«e  they  were  obliged  to  accept  ; 
but  the  golden  crowns  which  had  been  given  them, 
they  i^Hued  on  the  heads  of  the  kin([*s  ktatues  ;  and 
tbe  other  preaenU  they  deposited  in  the  treasury 
immediately  upon  their  arrival  at  Home,  but  the 
senate  restored  them  to  them.  (Val.  Max.  iv.  3. 
§  9 ;  Justin,  xviii.  3  ;  Dion  Cass.  Fnigin.  147i 
with  the  note  of  Fabriciiis.) 

3.  M.  Ogulnius  was  sent  into  Giruiia  with 
P.  AquilliuB  in  h.  C  -210,  in  order  to  purchase 
com  to  be  sent  to  Tarentum.    (Liv.  xxvii.  3.) 

4.  M.  Ouui.Nius,  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  the 
•eoond  Ipgtun,  fell  in  battle  against  the  B<Hi,  B.  a 
19fi.    (Liv.  xxxiii  36.) 

ooyoUsoroaViaiis  r%^>)<  >>  ■(>«» 

tuiiet  called  •  ^Hmtian  lUtodithM,  and  aometimoa 
H  son  of  Biwotnt.  and  king  of  the  Hectene*,  and 
llU  nnt  tMia  of  the  territory  itf  TkelM%  whieh 
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was  called  afker  him  Ogygfa.  !■  hk  idgn  ^ 
waten  of  lako  Copau  rose  aborc  it*  banki,  and 

inundated  the  whole  valley  of  Boeotia.  This  flood 
it  naually  called  after  him  the  Ogygian.  (PaiUk  Ub 
5.  g  1  ;  ApoUon.  Rfaod.  iii.  1177  ;  Sur.  ad  Virg, 
Ed,  vi.  41.)  The  nama  of  Ogyges  is  also  con- 
nected with  Attic  story,  for  in  Attica  too  an 
Ogygian  flood  is  mentioned,  axii  be  is  described  as 
the  father  of  the  Attic  hero  Eletiaa,  and  aa  tbm 
father  of  Daeim,  the  daughter  of  Ooaanoa.  (PMa. 
L  3&  §  7.)  In  the  Boeotian  tradition  he  was 
the  father  of  AUcomenia,  Thelxinoea  and  Anlia 
(Suid.  «.  r.  UpataiKJt  t  Paus,  iz.  33.  §  4.)  Poly- 
bius  (iv.  1)  and  Strabo  (viii,  p,  384)  call  Ogrges 
the  last  ki^  Af  Achaia,  and  some  tnditjoos  even 
described  him  aa  an  Egyptian  king.  (Tieta.  ad 
Lfc  1206.)  [L.  S.  I 

OICLES  or  OICLEUS  C<^'^^  'au\*it\ 
a  son  of  Antiphates,  giaudson  of  Melampos  and 
father  of  Amphiaraas,  of  A^oa.  (Hum.  Od.  xv. 
241,  &C.)  Diodonia  (iv.  32)  on  the  other  band, 
calls  him  a  son  of  Amphiarana,  and  Paomiaa 
(vi.  17.  5  4)<  ft  •on  irf  Mantina,  the  brother  of 
Autiphatea.  Oidea  rvccompunied  Heraclem  on  hb 
expedition  i^inst  l^mmedon  of  Troy,  and  waa 
there  slain  in  battle.  (.\poIlod.  ii.  6.  §  4 ;  Diod. 
iv.  3-2.)  According  to  othier  traditiona  be  retained 
home  from  the  expedition,  and  dwelt  in  Areodia, 
where  be  waa  visited  by  his  grandson  Alanaeon, 
and  where  in  later  times  his  fannb  was  ^own. 
(Apollod.  iii.  7.  §  5 ;  Paus.  viii.  36.  §  4.)     [L.  S.} 

OILKUS  ('OOudt.)  I.  A  Trojan,  chariotoer 
of  Bianor,  waa  slain  by  Agamemnon.  (Hem.  IL 
XL  93.) 

3.  A  son  of  Hodoedocus  and  Laonome,  grandson 
of  Cynus,  and  gteat-grandsoii  of  Opus,  Whs  a  king 
of  the  Locriaiia.  and  married  to  Eriopis.  by  whom 
he  becHuie  tlm  father  of  Ajax,  who  is  hence  called 
Oilides  or  OVIiadet.  Oileus  was  also  the  father  of 
Medon  by  Hhene.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  527,  725,  xiii 
697,712;  Propwk  iv.  ].  117.)  He  is  also  men- 
tioned anioiqi  the  Atgonauts.  (Apollod.  v.  10.  §  8 ; 
ApoUon.  Rbod.  i.  74 ;  Orph.  Arpom.  191.)  [L.  S.] 

O'LBIADES  0OA8<((3))f),  the  painter  of  m 
picture  in  the  sennte-house  of  the  Five  Hundred, 
in  the  Cerameicus,  at  Athens,  representing  Coli[^ 
pus,  the  commander  of  the  army  which  lepidaed 
the  invading  Oauls  under  Brennua,  at  Tbetmopylaa, 
a  c.  279.    (Paus.  L  3.  S  4.  s.  6.)  [P. 

OLEN  ('AAifi'),  a  mythical  penonage,  who  ia 
repn»ented  as  the  earliest  Greek  lyric  poet,  nod 
the  tirst  author  of  sacred  hymns  in  hexameter 
verse,  lie  is  closely  connected  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo,  of  whom,  in  oue  legend,  he  was  made 
the  propheL  His  connection  with  Apollo  is  also 
marked  by  the  siatcment  of  the  Delphian  poetess 
Buen,  who  repreaenu  him  as  a  Hyperburran,  and 
one  of  the  establishers  of  oracles ;  but  the  mora 
common  story  made  him  a  native  of  Lyda.  In 
either  case,  his  coming  from  the  extreme  part  of 
the  Pelasgian  world  to  Delos  intimates  the  distant 
origin  of  the  Ionian  worship  of  Apollo,  to  wbiirh, 
and  not  to  the  Dorian,  Olen  pmperiy  belongs. 
His  uame»  according  to  Welcker  {E»ropa  inid 
Kadmot,  p.  35),  signifies  simply  the  JltUe'fJayr, 
Of  the  ancient  hymns,  which  went  Under  his 
name,  Pausanias  mentions  dioee  to  Here,  to 
Achaela,  and  to  Eflmthjia ;  the  last  was  in  eelo- 
bntion  of  the  Urth  of  Audio  and  Attamifc 
(Herod.  IT.  85;  Pan*.  LIS.  |  A,ii.  18.  |  3,  v.  7. 
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304;  (>«»7,^M&aU,Tol.{i.  pp.116,  ISO,  136; 
KkiM.  in  Erach  aad  Ocuber*k  Ea^opSdm; 
Fabric  BOJ.  t^ruec  toL  i.  p,  154.)       [P.  S.] 

OLE'NNIUS,  one  the  chief  centuriona  (e 
frimipibtribm'),  «u  placed  about  a.  B.  38  orer 
tbe  Fnan,  whom  Dnuu  had  nbdiied.  (TW  Amm. 
W.  72.) 

VLENUS.  (rOAww;)  1.  A  md  of  HephsM- 
tu,  and  &dMr  of  tbe  nympba  Aege  and  Ho- 
fice,  who  broogfat  up  Zeus  Intu  whom  Uie 
town  of  Okqiu  in  Aetolia  wm  belieted  to  have 
dwiTed  ila  nsme.  (Hjrgin.  Foit.  AOr.  13  j  Suph. 
Bn.  c  o.) 

2.  A  m  of  Zeoo  and  the  Dawud  Auaxithea, 
fin  whota  the  town  of  (Nonn  In  Aebuta  derived 
itt  name.  (Steph.  Bys.  >;v. ;  Stiab.  viii.  p.  386.) 

3.  A  penon  liring  on  Mount  Ida,  who  wanted 
to  tnke  vpoa  himaelf  the  punishment  which  hia 
wife  had  deaerred  hj  her  pride  of  her  beaaij',  and 
win  metaraorphoaed  along  with  her  into  atoue. 
(Or.  Met  X.  68,&cl  [L.  S.] 

T.  OliLIUS.  the  fttber  of  Poppaea  Sahina,  was 
pot  to  daatfa  at  tbo  ]MUt  and  rf  the  leign  of 
Tiberina  on  accoont  of  hii  intimacy  with  Sejsnoa. 
(Tac  Amm.  xih.  45.) 

OLOPHERNES  or  0R0PHENE3  fOAa. 
f^f^i,  'Opo^^prnf,  'Ofpotifmt).  1.  Son  of 
Aiisnmea  I.,  brotb«  of  Aiiantbca  and  fiither 
of  Ariaiathea  II.,  kinp  of  Cappadoda.  He  waa 
nixh  beloved  by  hia  brother,  who  ■dnnoed  him 
to  tbe  higheat  poota,  and  lent  him  to  aid  Ar- 
tftxencnlll.  (Ochns)  in  hia  aubjugation  of  ^j'pt, 
B.C.  3A0.  From  this  expedition  Ohipbernea 
letnraad  boBW,  loaded  hj  m  ^rnan  king  with 
gnat  rewaide  Ibr  lua  Mrrieee,  and  died  in  hia 
■adve  land.  His  brother  Ariarathea  adopted  his 
cUer  aoQ  of  the  aame  name.  He  left  alio  a  joungcr 
MO,  named  Aijiea  orAcyat^  (Diod.  EcL  3  ;  PhoL 
AU.244.) 

2.  One  of  the  two  snppoutitiona  aona  whom 
Aaliocfcia  at  fint  impooed  npon  her  bwaband, 
Aiiamtbea  IV.,  king  of  Cappadocia.  On  the 
birth,  bowever,  of  a  real  aoa,  named  Mithridatea 
(aftcrwarda  AriBiathea  V.),  Olopbemea,  that  he 
B^bt  not  act  np  pretenaiona  to  the  throne,  waa 
•eat  away  into  Ionia,  when  he  does  not  appear  to 
have  inprored  his  morals.  When  Ariarathea  V. 
icfitaed  to  mairr  tha  aiatar  of  Demetniu  Sour,  tbe 
latiCT  aimpoited  tbe  claims  of  Olopheines  to  the 
crown  of  Cappadoda.  Olopbemea,  however,  en- 
tered into  a  conspiracy  with  the  people  of  Antioch 
to  dethrone  Demetrius,  who,  baring  discovered  tlie 
de«^,  threw  him  into  chains,  but  spared  hia  life 
that  be  might  atitl  keep  Ariatathet  in  alann  wiih 
bia  prvtensionfc  In  q.c  167.  when  Arianthee 
had  been  drposed,  and  had  fled  to  Rome,  Olo- 
phenei  aent  tbitber  two  nnwropnlous  emhassadors 
(Tiraotbaaa  and  Diogenes)  to  join  the  emianries 
ofDemetriqs  in  opposing  his  (so  called)  brother. 
According  to  Appuui  the  Romans  decided  that  the 
two  daimants  should  share  the  throne  between 
tbem.  W«  are  told,  however,  that  Olopberqee  did 
■01  boU  the  kingdom  hmg,  and  that  hia  reign  was 
rignsliaod  by  a  departure  from  the  more  simple 
cnatema  of  hia  ancestors,  und  by  tha  introdtiction 
of  systematte  dfbauchery,  like  that  of  the  lonians. 
To  snpUy  bis  lavish  extravagance,  he  opprossed 
and  piliag«d  his  aubjecta,  putting  nurny  to  death, 
and  nraliiirattng  their  property.  Four  hundred 
Ulenu  be  depoaiied  with  the  citiaem  of  Priene, 
Ml nuuna ui        ef  »  wvwm  of  fortune,  aud 
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theae  they  affaHmrda  natomd  to  hfan.  We  read 
alio  that,  when  hb  aflUra  wen  oa  the  dedine,  and 
he  became  alamtod  lest  his  soldiers  shoold  n>atiny, 
if  their  arrears  noained  onpaid,  he  plundmd  a 
very  ancient  temple  of  Zens,  to  which  great  aanc- 
tity  was  attached,  to  enable  him  to  satisfy  their 
demands.  (Diod.  EoL  3,  Mm.  d»  Virt  »t  yn. 
&88,&c{  Pbob  J.eL;  polyb.  zxxii.  20;  App.^. 
47;  Liv.  xlvii.;  Jul  xxzv,  1 ;  Athen.  x.  p. 
440,  b ;  Dalechamp  and  Casiub.  ad  loe. ;  AeL  V.  H. 
ii.  41 ;  see  above.  Vol.  I.  p.  2B4.)        [E.  E.] 

O'LORUSorO'ROLUSrOAopor/ppoAor)  1, 
A  King  of  Thrace,  whose  daughter  Hegesipyln, 
waa  married  to  Miltiadee  (Herod,  vi.  39,41  | 
MarcelUn.  VU.  71«&) 

2.  Apparently  gnndspn  of  the  above,  and  a^n 
of  H^etipyla,  waa  pnhahly  the  oflipring  of  a 
second  marriage  contracted  by  her  after  the  death 
of  MilUades.  This  Olorns  was  the  fiither  of  I'hu- 
cydides,  the  hitCoriau  (Time.  iv.  10*  ;  Marcellin. 
ViL  7W;  Sitidais  >.  r.  eoMcuSiSiit).       [K.  K] 

O'LTHACUS  (*OA«aic<r),  a  chief  of  the  8ev^ 
thtan  tribe  of  the  Daodarians,  who  served  in  the 
anny  of  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  enjoyed  a  high 
place  in  tlie  favour  of  that  prince,  but  aubeequently 
deserted  to  the  Romans.  This  was,  however,  sc- 
cording  U  Plntarch,  a  mere  feint,  for  the  purpose 
of  obuining  aDceaa  to  Lncuthia,  and  thua  effecting 
bis  assaasination  ;  hut  being  accidentally  foiled  in 
this  project,  be  again  retnmed  to  the  eamp  of 
Mithridatea.  (Plot  Lm^L  16.)  Appian,  who 
also  relates  the  same  iloty  (JfAjlr.  79),  writes  tiie 
name  Ukafaas.  [R  H.  El 

OLY'BRIUS,  ANI-CIUS  CoaM^),  Rrnnoa 
empetor  in  A.  n.  472,  was  a  descendant  of  tlio 
ancient  and  noble  fiunily  of  the  Aniclani.  Down 
to  4&5  be  lived  in  Rome,  but  left  it  after  its  sack 
by  Oenaeric  and  ^e  accession  of  Avitus,  and  went 
to  Constantinople.  In  464,  he  was  made  consul ; 
and  in  the  same  year,  or  some  time  previonriy, 
married  Placidia,  the  daughter  of  the  empefnr  Vai- 
lentinian  III.,  the  some  princess  who  had  been  a 
cap^ve  of  Genseric.  It  appears  that  Olybriut 
stood  on  very  intimate  terms  with  tiiat  king  of  the 
Vandals,  who  waa  active  in  helping  him  to  the  im- 
perial crown  of  Italy.  In  47'2,  during  the  troubles 
occasioned  by  the  dissensions  between  the  Western 
emperor  Anthemiua  and  tiie  powerfiil  patrician 
Kiciiner,  Olybrius  waa  aent  to  Italy  by  Zeno 
nnder  the  pretext  of  assisting  Anthemius ;  but  his 
real  motive  was  to  seize  the  anpreme  power,ascheine 
in  which  be  was  openly  Assisted  by  GenMric,  and 
secretly  by  the  emperor  Zeno,  who,  it  appears, 
stuod  in  fear  of  Olybrius  on  account  of  his  con- 
nections with  tiie  king  of  the  Vandala  Instead, 
therefore,  ef  pronotiiig  the  intetest  of  Antliemiua, 
he  entered  into  negotiations  with  RIcimer,  and  ere 
long  he  was  proclaimed  emperor  by  a  strong  fitc 
tioii,  with  the  connivance  of  Ricimer,  to  whom 
tbe  imperial  power  was  of  mora  value  than  the 
imperial  title.  Anthemios,  however,  was  still  in 
Rome,  and  enjoyed  popularity.  When  Ricimw 
came  to  attack  him,  Authemina,  supported  by 
Gothic  auxiliaries  under  Gelimer,  made  a  stout 
resistance,  till  at  last  the  besieger  gained  the  city 
in  consequence  of  his  victory  at  the  bridge  of 
Hadrian.  Rome  waa  onoe  more  plundered,  and 
Anthemios  was  murdered  by  order  of  kirinier 
( 1 1tb  July.  47'2).  Olrbrins  was  now  recnjinici'il  lu 
empernr  without  any  opposition.  and.coolii  exeriise 
hi.  powei  ln>e  from  «'£,^^^>9Kln^f*et7 
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after  thn  catastrophe,  Ricimer  wsi  attacked  hj  a 
Tiolent  diitemper  which  carried  him  off  a  few  weeks 
■fterwanU.  The  onlj  act  of  Olybriua  during  hia 
abort  mgiit  wfcieh  ia  necnde^iin  hiatorj,  is  th« 
nuing  of  Oundobaldtu,  tho  n^bew  of  Rfdnwr, 
to  the  patridan  dignitj.  Olybnoi  died  a  natntal 
death,  aa  it  appears,  on  the  23d  of  October  472, 
after  a  shoit  and  peacefbl  reign  of  three  months 
and  thirteen  days.  He  left  a  daughtert  Juliana 
Anicia,  bj  his  wife  Placidia.  His  succeaaoi  was 
Oljcerioa.  (Marcdliaiu  Comes,  Cassiodoms,  Vic- 
tor, Giroiiiea;  Ckrm.  Almaiidr,,  Cbrom,  Pemiak; 
Ennudias,  Vita  S^iipk.  p.  380 ;  Entgrius,  il  16 ; 
Procop.  VamL  i.  57  ;  Zonar.  vol  i.  p.  40  ;  Mal- 
ehus,  p.  96  ;  Friscos  in  Emrpt.  LegaL  p.  74  ; 
Thetqilmn.  p.  102,  in  the  Paris  edit.;  Jotnandes, 
De  Reb.  GtOh.  p.  128,  ed.  Lindenbrog.)     [W.  P.] 

OLY'MNIUS  {■^\ifwm),  a  physician  of 
Alexandria,  whose  date  is  onknown,  the  author  of 
a  work  on  Critical  Days,  to  be  found  in  MS.  in  the 
king's  library  at  Paris.  (See  Cnuner's  Anead. 
Gratea  Paria.  vol  i.  p.  394.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

OLYMPIACITS,  physician.  [OLTMPicin.] 

0LYM'PIAS('0\uf^vid5).  I.WifeofPhiUpII., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  mother  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  She  was  the  daughter  of  Neoptolonas  I., 
king  of  Epeirus,  through  whom  she  traced  her 
descent  to  Pyrrhns,  tho  son  of  Achillea.  (Justin. 
TiL  6.  §  10  :  Plut.  Aloe.  2 1  Died.  xix.  51 ;  Pus.  L 
11.  i  1  i  Theopomp.  fr.  232,  ed.  DidoL)  Her 
temper,  mrtnnllT  vefaement  and  paasionate,  led  ber 
to  engage  with  wild  enthusiasm  in  all  the  mystic 
rites  and  orgies  of  the  Orphic  and  Bacchanalian 
worship ;  and  we  are  told  that  it  was  on  one  of 
these  occasions  that  Philip  first  met  her  at  Samo- 
thiace,  and  became  enamoured  of  her.  (PluL  Uc; 
Himerius  ap.  Phot.  p.  367,  K.)  But  It  was  not 
till  some  time  after  the  accession  of  the  latter  to 
the  throne  of  Macedonia,  B.  c  359,  that  their  nup- 
tials took  place.  (Justin.  L  e.)  The  marrellous 
stories  circulated  at «  subsequent  period  of  the  ctr- 
emnstancea  connected  with  the  Inrth  of  Alexander, 
B.  c  856,  and  which  gave  rise  to,  or  rather  wm 
invented  in  support  o^  the  idea  thst  the  latter  was 
the  son  of  Ammon  and  not  of  Philip,  are  too  well 
known  to  require  further  notice.  (Plut.  Aloe.  2, 3 ; 
Paus.  ir.  14.  §  7  ;  Justin,  xl  11,  xii.  16;  Lndan. 
Al«r.  7  ;  Ait.  ..4tia6.  It.  1(L  §  3). 

Platoieh  and  Justin  abantdly  ascribe  to  these 
nxqiieions  the  estfangement  that  subsequent)  v  arose 
between  Philip  and  Olympias,  for  which  the  nu- 
merous amours  of  the  former,  and  the  passionate 
and  jealous  character  of  the  latter  are  amply  suffi- 
cient to  account  It  is  certain  that  the  birth  of 
their  second  child  Cleopatia  was  subaequent  to  that 
«f  Alexander ;  nor  wu  it  natil  many  years  after 
that  event  that  tb«  mairiage  of  Philip  with  Cleo- 
patra, the  niece  of  Attalua  (b.c.  337),  led  to  an 
open  rupture  between  him  and  Olympias.  The 
latter  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  her  brother  Alex- 
ander, king  of  Epeirus,  whom  she  simulated  to 
engage  in  war  with  Macedonia,  at  the  same  time 
that  she  continued  to  foment  the  intrigues  of  her 
son  and  his  partisans  at  die  court  of  Philip.  She 
appears  to  have  been  the  prime  mover  of  the  scheme 
for  the  marriage  of  Alexander  with  the  daughter  of 
Pixodaius,  which  gave  especial  offienoe  to  Philip  ; 
and  it  was  even  generally  believed  that  she  lent 
her  countenance  and  support  to  the  assMsainaUon  of 
the  kii^  by  Pannniaa,  B.C;  836.  It  however, 
budly  credibla  that  ahe  avineed  her  appnbation  of 
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that  deed  in  the  open  manmr  ■nertcd  bjr  MOa 

writers.  (Plut  Ale*.  2,  9,  10  i  JintiiL  i&  S,  7 
xi.  1 1 ;  Athen.  xiii.  p.  557,  c) 

After  the  death  of  Philip  she  retUMd  to  ICaoft* 
donia,  wbue  she  enjoyed  the  highest  eonsidaimtiao 
and  influence  thimgh  the  affection  and  filial  levet^ 
ence  of  Alexander ;  of  which  she  soon  afttt  ttmlc 
an  anworthy  advantage  Iqr  availing  horsdf  of  tbe 
absence  erf  the  young  king  to  put  to  death  ber  rival 
Cleopatra,  together  with  her  inbnt  daughter  ;  an 
act  of  cmdty  whidi  excited  the  vehement  indign*- 
tion  of  AlemndCT.  (Plut  AUx.  10 ;  Jnstin.  is.  7  ; 
Paus.  viii.  7.  §7).  It  is,  indeed,  a  remarkable  trait 
in  the  character  of  the  latter  that  while  he  was 
throughout  his  life  conspicMoos  for  his  warm  at- 
'  taidunant  to  bis  mother,  he  did  not  allow  hiniaelf 
to  be  blinded  to  her  faults :  during  hia  campaigna 
in  Asia  he  maintained  a  constant  oorrespondence 
with  her,  and  lost  no  opportunity  of  showing  her 
respect  and  attention  ;  but  bar  ftvqueiit  com|^i.ts 
and  representations  against  hii  personal  fnenda, 
especially  Hephaeition,  remained  unheeded,  and 
he  strictly  forbade  her  to  interfere  in  politial 
affiura,  or  enenmdi  npon  the  i»ovince  of  Antipat«r 
in  the  government  of  Macedonia.  In  this  reapect, 
however,  his  injmctiena  ware  inefiectnal :  Oijm- 
pias  and  Antipater  were  oonUnually  engaged  in 
the  bitterest  fnids,  and  their  letters  to  Alexander 
io  Asia  wen  uniformly  filled  with  complaiuu  and 
raoiminationo  against  each  other.  Whether  tbe 
r^msentationa  m  Olymidae  eonoeming  the  aabi- 
tions  character  and  dangerous  deugns  of  the  regent 
had  really  produced  any  effect  upon  the  mind  of 
the  king,  or  that  he  deemed  it  best  to  put  an  end 
to  Uiese  bickerings  and  jealousies  by  the  separaiioa 
of  the  parties,  it  il  certain  tliat  Cnterns  had  been 
appointed  to  soceeed  Antipater  in  the  regency  of 
Haeedonia,  while  the  latter  was  to  conduct  an 
amy  of  fresh  levies  to  Babylon,  when  tho  death  of 
Alexander  himself  (b.c.  823)  caused  an  entire 
change  of  arrangements.  (Arr.  Amab.  vii,  \'i  ; 
Plut  AUx.  3S,  68  i  IKod.  xviL  32,  114.  118  ; 
Justin.  nL  14.)  By  that  event  Antipater  was 
placed  in  the  undisputed  control  of  afbirs  in 
Macedonia  and  Greece,  and  Olympias  deemed  it 

Erudent  to  withdraw  herself  beyond  the  sphere  of 
ia  power :  she  accordingly  took  refuge  in  Epeirua, 
where  she  urged  her  cousin  Aeaddes  to  Uie 
league  of  the  Greeks  iwunst  Antipata.  (Pana.  L 
11.  §  3.)  But  the  EpeirDU  reftued  to  follow 
,  their  king,  and  the  rictory  of  Antipater  and 
Craterus  over  their  confederates  for  a  time 
■crushed  the  hopes  of  Olympias.  Her  reotlesa 
ambition  and  her  bitter  luitred  to  the  Macedonian 
regent  soon  prompted  her  to  firesh  schemea. 
Leonnatns,  in  whom  aha  had  hoped  to  nuse  up  a 
rival  to  AnUpattf,  had  fidten  in  the  Laann  war 
[Lxonnatub],  and  she  now  turned  her  views 
towards  Perdiccas,  to  whom  she  offered  the  band 
of  her  daughter  Cleopatra,  in  order  to  withdraw 
htm  from  his  projected  nnion  with  Nicaaa,  the 
daughter  of  Antipater.  (Airian,a;>.  PAof.  p.  70,a.) 
Perdiccas,  however,  did  not  judge  it  pmdent  aa 
yet  to  break  off  the  proposed  alliance,  though 
be  secretly  doterained  to  marry  Cleopatra:  but  his 
death  in  E^pt  the  followmg  year  (b.c,  321), 
put  an  end  to  all  h(^  from  that  quarie& 
Olymfuaa,  in  consequence,  continued  to  live,  as  it 
were,  in  exila  in  Eporaa  until  the  death  of  her 
old  memy  Antipater  (K-a  319)  presmlcd  ■  new 
opening  to  bar  ambitioa,        very  name,  u  tho 
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DoAn-  of  Alemidn-,  Mill  nrried  mncb  weight 
villi  tbe  Macedonians,  and  her  slIianM  mu  now 
Mprir  coorted  by  the  new  r^ent  Poljaperchon, 
wlio  stood  in  n*»d  of  her  snpport  against  Cm- 
Mnder ;  and  he  sent  her  ui  honourable  embMsy, 
tmplortng  her  to  return  to  Macedonia,  and  under- 
take tbfl  charge  of  the  young  prince  Alezaoderf 
ihf  aon  of  HoxuMk  She,  however,  followed  tbe 
adnee  of  Enmene*,  that  ahe  ibonld  remain  in 
I^irw  apttl  tbe  fertDDe  the  war  wai  decided, 
and  contented  heraelf  with  inteipoRing  the  weight 
tt  her  name  and  aathoritj  in  &Tour  of  Poly- 
tpmhon  in  Greece,  and  of  Eumenes  in  Asia. 
(I>iod.  jcTiiL  49,  57,  68,  62,  65.)  For  a  time, 
indeed.  fortni>e  appeared  to  be  nnfiiToiinble :  the 
di«aferra  of  Pcdytperchon  in  Greece,  and  the 
allance  condoded  br  Eorrdiee  with  Ouaander, 
gave  a  dedded  ptepnnderanee  to  the  opposite 
party.  But  in  B-c.  317,  OlynipiM  detennined  to 
i^e  a  more  Tigonnia  part  in  tbe  contest,  and  looli 
the  field  in  peraim,  together  with  Polyiperchon,  at 
the  bead  of  aa  army  fotnUbed  by  the  king  of 
f^roM.  Enrydice  met  them  with  eqnal  daring ; 
bat  when  tbe  mother  of  Alexander  appeared  on 
the  Md,  earrounded  hy  a  train  in  bacchanalian 
i^le,  the  Macedonians  at  once  declared  in  her 
fcvoor,  and  Eoiydice,  abandoned  hy  her  own 
tnlep^  fled  to  Ampbipolia,  where  the  non  after 
Ml  Bto  the  handi  of  h/a  inplacaUe  rival,  and 
waa  put  to  death,  together  widi  h»  mifiinnnale 
hna^nd,  the  pnppet  king  ArriiidaetH  [EtntYDici]. 
Not  content  with  thia  unneeeseoiy  act  of  cruelty, 
Olympiaa  firilowed  np  her  vengeance  by  the  execa- 
tion  ik  Nicaaor,  the  brother  of  CaiMnder,  aa  well 
•a  of  on  hnndrod  of  hia  leadii^  paniiaBa  among 
Uie  Macedonian  noblea,  and  even  wreaked  her 
fany  upon  the  lifeteea  lemaina  of  hia  brother  lollas. 
(Diod-ziz.  II  ;  Juatin.  ziv.5  ;  Athen.  xiii  p.  560,1; 
IWi.  11.  §4;  Pliit.v4/w.77  ;Ael,  Ktf.ziii.  35.) 
But  her  aangninarj  triampb  was  of  ahtnl  duration : 
her  cmeltiee  alieoatad  the  misda  of  the  Macedo- 
wmm,  and  Caawmder,  who  wa>  at  that  tiate  in  the 
Pdammeae.  buiamd  to  rdae  the  siege  of  Tegen, 
ia  wnidi  he  was  eng^ed,  and  tum-his  arms  agoinat 
ICaeedMua,  Olympiaa  on  hia  approach  threw  her- 
aelf  (togetlMr  with  Rozana  and  the  young  Alei- 
aado-)  nto  ^rdna,  where  ahe  tntated  to  be  able  to 
bold  oat  sntu  PoljwpaiAoa  or  Aeocidea  ahooU 
come  to  her  nikt ';  bat  Caannder  aoceeeded  in 
euttii^  off  all  ioecoura  from  without,  and  kept  tbe 
ci^  dooely  Uockaded  both  hj  tea  and  land 
tfanMghoat  the  winter.  At  length  in  the  apringof 
31S.  after  anflinng  the  itmoet  extremitiee  of  &- 
nrine,  Olynpiaa  wm  coapdlad  by  Ae  inoMaiiig 
^content  ^tbe  ganim  to  aoncBder  to  Caaaan- 
der,  atipaktiBg  only  that  her  life  ahoald  he  apored. 
Bat  DotwitfastandiDg  this  promiae,  Ae  eraqnoor 
earned  her  to  be  arraigned  before  the  aaoembly  of 
tbe  Macedonians  ibr  h««  late  executions,  and  con- 
demned to  death  without  being  allowed  a  hearing. 

in  VMB  pnteated  agaiiMt  the  ■enteaee,  I 
and  daminded  to  be  heoid  ia  her  own  de&oee,  I 
CaeaawJcr  feared  the  eflect  which  bw  pefscmal  ap- 
pearance might  prodooft,  and  despatched  a  body  of 
aoldioa  to  pat  her  to  death.  Even  those  men, 
awed  bj  her  daring  and  majeatic  carriage,  hesi- 
tated to  lalfil  their  ordera,  but  the  friends  of  the 
MacMSoipana  whom  she  had  so  faoelf  pnt  to  death, 
nnbad  in  and  despatched  her  with  many  woundi. 
She  art  ber  &ta  with  a  fortitude  and  dignity 
MrthyoftlwiBOtfavof AbandK  OunDdaria 
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said  to  have  denied  the  rites  of  eepnlture  to  her 
remains.  (Died.  zix.  35,  S6,  49 — 61  ;  Jnstfai. 
ziv.$i  Pans,  iz.  7.  §2;  Polyaen.  iv.  11.  fSj 
Aelian.  f/.  AT.  zii.  6  ;  Enseb.  Arm.  p.  165.)  Of 
her  ehatacter  it  is  unnecessary  to  spmk,  a^  the 
events  above  rehited  :  she  was  certainly  not  with- 
out something  of  the  grandeur  and  loftinesa  of 
spirit  which  distinguished  ber  aon,  but  ber  an- 
govenuible  posnons  led  her  to  acu  of  M^niiMty 
cruelt J  that  mast  for  erw  diagiaoe  her  name.  Her 
life  was  made  the  subjeet  of  a  Mpanta  Uogmphy 
bv  Amjntianut,  a  writer  in  the  nim  of  M.  Aure> 
li'ns.  (PhoL  fitU.  p.  97.  a.) 

2.  Dnnghter  of  Pyrrhua  I.  king  of  Epmnis,  and 
wife  of  her  own  brother  Alexander  IL  After  hia 
death  she  assumed  the  r^encf  of  tbe  kingdom  on 
behalF  of  her  two  sons,  Pyirhoa  and  Pfarfnny  ;  and 
in  order  to  strengthen  herself  ngninst  the  Aetoliana 
gave  her  daughter  Phthiain  marriage  to  Demetrius 
11.  king  of  Macedonia  By  this  alliance  she  se- 
cured herself  in  tbe  posoesaion  of  the  aoveiwgntjt 
which  she  continued  to  administer  till  her  aona 
were  grown  up  to  manhood,  when  she  reugned  it 
into  the  hands  of  Pyrrhns.  But  the  deaths  of 
that  prince  and  hta  brother  Ptolemy  Miowed  in 
quick  succession,  and  Oljmpiai  herself  died  of 
grief  for  her  dooble  loss.  (Justin,  zzviii.  S.)  Soch 
is  Joatin's  statenaiti  acMnBngtoanDtberaaeonnt 
Olyminas  had  poisoned  a  Leucadian  damsel  named 
Tigris,  to  whom  ber  ton  Pyrrtiua  was  attached, 
and  was  herself  poisoned  hy  him  in  revenge. 
(Athen.  xiii.  p.  580,  f ;  UeUadins,  ap.  PkoL  p. 
530,  a.) 

8.  laughter  of  Polycletos  of  Lartssa,  was  the 
wife  of  Denttriw,  lamoned  the  Handsome,  by 
whom  Am  became  tho  nnlber  of  Antigonna  Uoaon, 
afWrworda  king  of  Macedonia.  (Easeb.  Arm.  p. 
161.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

OLY'MPIAS.  a  female  patntei;  of  whom  Pliny 
knew  nothing  more  than  that  she  instmcted  Auto- 
bnltts.    (tf.  M  zxzv.  II.  S.40.  S43.)  [P.S.] 

OLY'MPICUS  ('OAivwur^t),  sometimes  called 
Ofympiaeiu,  but  probably  inconwtly,  a  physiciait  ol 
Miletna,  who  belor^ed  to  the  sect  of  the  Metho- 
diei,  though  he  did  not  embrace  all  their  doctrines. 
(OoJen,  liOrod.  c  4,  vol  ziv.  p.  684.)  He  was  the 
tutor  of  Apotlonfaia  of  Cyprva  (Gaian,  Da  Math. 
Mad.  i.  7»  v<d.  z.  p.  54),  and  thmfbre  lived  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ.  Galen  does  not  appear 
to  hare  thought  v^  highly  of  him,  as  he  calls  him 
"  a  frivolous  (KttfMnt)  person"  {Ibid.  p.  63),  and 
criticiaee  severely  his  de^nitton  of  the  words  ih'is'a 
andw^fAn.  (/WA  pp.  54,4c  (f7,*c;)  [W.A.G.] 

OLVMPION  CO\mMrl«vXanambaasadors«it 
by  Gentina,  the  Illyrian  king,  to  Peraens,  in  &.C. 
168.  (Polyb.zziz.3,3;  Lir.  zliv.33.)  [GxM- 
Tiua;  PxRMua.] 

OLYMPIODCRUS  CO^e,«rw»»pofX  hie- 
torical.  1.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Lampon. 
He  commanded  a  body  of  SOO  picked  Athenian 
troops  at  the  bottle  of  Plataaae.  When  the 
Megoriana  were  bring  bard  |««ased  by  the  Perrian 
cavaW  before  the  general  et^agement,  this  body 
vS  AtE  lenians  nndertook  to  relieve  tbem,  a  service 
from  which  all  the  other  Greeks  shrank.  (Herod, 
ix.  31  i  PluL  AriiUd.  p.  327,  a.). 

2.  An  Athenian,  againat  whom  a  law-soit  was 
brought  by  his  bnther^in-Iaw,  Gallistratua,  r» 
qwcting  an  inheritance  left  by  a  man  named  Conon. 
Denoethoies  wrote  tbe  speech  mrA  'OXi^ie- 
iAfav  for  tm  tUa  infiiiiiii    The  poc- 
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ticntRniif  tht  diapat*  are  detailed  in  the  ipeech, 
to  wbieh  the  Rodar  ii  reE»rred. 

3.  An  Afhenira  genenl  mud  lUteunui  of  con- 
•idenibte  tdiilitjr.  When  Cawuider  mftde  bia 
eitempt  upon  Athena  in  B.  c  293,  Olympiodonia 
aailed  to  Aetolk,  and  indnoed  tiw  AetoUana  to 
MHid  naiatanee  to  Athena  |  and  Caaauidw  wm 
eonipeiled  to  withdraw  hie  fnicea.  Shortly  after- 
wardis  when  Ehtoa,  which  had  been  oonquerad  hy 
CatKuider,  revolted  from  him,  it  wu  mainly 
dirough  Olympiodonia  that  it  waa  enaUed  to  hold 
out  Bgainat  his  troopi.  Subtequeiitly,  in  It,  c  *26il, 
when  Demetrini  wiu  itripped  of  liia  kinfrdom  hj 
LyuDiacbiia  and  Pyrrhua,  a  tnuiU  number  of  the 
Athejiimu,  with  Oljrmpiodorua  at  tlieir  head, 
reaolved  to  rid  the  city  of  the  Macedonian  garriaon 
which  DemeUioa  had  poated  in  Athem  in  the 
fortieaa  of  the  Museum  after  hia  conqueat  of  the 
«ty,  and  which  atUl  remained  faithful  to  him. 
The  Athoiiana  readily  joined  Olyrapiodonu  and 
bia  confederates,  and  tlie  Muaeum  waa  carried  by 
atoim.  Peiraena  and  Miinychia  wore  alao  re- 
covered, and  Olympiodonia,  at  the  head  of  a  amall 
body  of  troopa  which  be  miaed  at  Eieuaia,  put  to 
flight  a  body  of  troopa  in  the  aerrice  of  Demetriua, 
who  were  raTigiiig  the  plain.  Deroetiiita  inveated 
Athena,  but  wm  sompeUed  by  the  approach  of 
Pyrrhua  to  raiae  the  aiege,  and  shortly  afterwards 
croaW  over  into  Asia  Minor.  It  waa  probably 
tliia  Olympiodonia  who  waa  arcbon  eponymua  in 
B.  c.  294.  Tliere  waa  a  ataUia  of  him  on  the 
Acropolis.  (Pana.L36.§2,i.2S.$13.z.  18.f  7, 
11.34.  S3.)  tC.P.M.J 

OLYMPIOIXyRtTS  (*Oht«nrUSMpey),Uterai7. 
1.  A  writer  mendoned  by  Pliny  atnonnt  those 
from  whom  he  drew  raatenida  fep  the  Ittu  book  of 
his  Natural  Hiitory. 

2.  A  diaciple  of  Tbeophraatua,  with  whom  waa 
depouted  one  of  the  copies  of  hia  will  (Diog. 
Laert.  T.  £7.) 

3.  An  historical  writer,  a  Dative  of  Tfaebr*  in 
Eirypt,  who  lired  in  the  fifth  centuiy  after  Chriat. 
He  wrote  a  work  in  22  booka,  entitled  'Itrropiml 
AoToi,  which  compniied  the  history  of  the  Western 
empire  under  the  reign  of  Honorioa,  from  A.  o.  407 
to  October,  A.  D.  425  (Clinton,  Fad.  Aojr.  anno 
435).  Olymidodwua  took  np  the  biatory  from 
about  the  point  at  whidi  Eun^ns  had  ended, 
(■Rif;*APiuB.] 

The  MiKiiial  work  of  Olympiodonia  ia  loat,  but 
ail  abridgment  of  it  has  been  pceserved  by  Pbotiua 
(Cod.  itU),  who  daacribes  theatyle  of  the  work  aa 
beiirg  cieer,  hat  without  fonx  or  T^pmr.  loose,  and 
desceiidiiifi  to  vulgarity,  so  aa  not  to  merit  being 
culled  a  liintory.  Of  this  Pliotiua  thinks  that  the 
autlior  hiniaelf  was  aware,  and  that  for  this  reasnn 
he  Mpoke  of  his  work  as  bein^  not  a  hiatnry,  but  a 
coilectiou  of  materie^a  for  a  history  (0Aq  avy- 
ypap^t).  U  waa  dedicated  to  the  emperor  Thaiv 
doaiua  II.  Olyvpiodorua  aeema  to  hare  bad  better 
qnalificauuna  aa  a  statennaa  than  aa  a  writer ;  and 
ia  various  misaiona  aud  embassies  amongst  bar- 
barian  states  he  rendered  im^rtant  aerricea  to  the 
eaipire,  for  which  the  highest  honours  were  con- 
fivi-ed  upmi  him  by  the  Roman  senate  (Pbotiust 
CWL  214.  p.l7U  ed.  BakkcT.)  He  was  unt  by 
Honnrius  on  an  embaasy  to  the  Hnna,  probably  to 
Hungary.  After  the  death  of  Honorins  Olympto* 
dams  removed  to  Byiantinin,  to  tfaa  court  of  (he 
emperor  Theodosius.  Hiendes  dedicated  to  this 
Dlympiodanis  hit  work  on  proTtdence  and  fttln 
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[HiEHocLSfl],  the  groundworic  w  idea  of  which  be 
profeaaea  to  have  derived  from  him.  Photiaa  anatev 
that  Olympiodonia  was  a  vonrnff,  that  is,  an  alchy- 
tuiat.  It  has  been  auppoaed  fhat  this  statement 
has  arisen  from  a  confuuon  betwaen  this  and  aorne 
other  man  of  the  nine  name.  Bat  Photina  di»- 
Mnctiy  make*  the  atatement  on  tfaa  authoritj  of 
OlyrafHodunu  himadf  («f  mh4s  t^ri).  It  appeara, 
fn>m  what  Photiua  has  preserved  of  hia  vritiuga, 
that  he  WHS  a  heitthen. 

The  abridgment  by  Photiua  baa  been  several 
times  publialied  :  by  Phil,  f^thbeua,  in  bia  Rdotjam 
Hittar.  He  Rebua  ByvmL  ;  by  Sylburg,  in  hia  C'ol- 
IfcUa Soriftorum  Hini.  Romu  Mhorum;  byAndrena 
Schottus,  in  his  ICdoffog  HUorieotm  da  HMua 
Bj/zofitmU ;  and,  in  conjunction  with  Deirippus, 
Kunapini.  and  other  historical  fragments,  by  Nie- 
buhr.  Bonn,  1829.  (Fabric  BibL  Gtmc  vol.  x. 
pp.  632.  703.) 

4.  A  peripatetic  philoaopher,  who  tangfat  at 
Alexandria,  where  Proclua  was  one  of  hia  pupila 
and  speedily  attracted  theattention  of  01>'mpiadorua, 
who  was  so  much  attached  to  him  that  he  wished  to 
betroth  his  daughter  to  him.  Owing  to  the  r^idity 
of  his  ntterance  and  the  difficulty  of  the  aabjecu 
on  which  he  tmted,  ha  was  nndentood  by  very 
few.  When  hia  lectures  were  oonelndrd,  Proclua 
naed  to  repeat  the  topics  treated  of  in  them  for  tha 
benefit  of  those  pupila  who  were  alower  in  catching 
the  meaning  of  their  maater.  Olympiodorua  had 
the  reputation  of  being  an  eloquent  man  and  a  pro- 
found thinker.  Nothing  of  his  has  come  down  to 
us  in' a  written  fbm.  (Marinas,  VUa  i'neli,  ^  9  ^ 
Snidaa,ft«.;  Fabric. .fl£6^  Graec  toLz.  p.  62H.) 

h,  A  philosopher  of  the  Platonic  school,  a  con- 
temporary of  laideniB  of  Peluaiiim,  who  in  one  of 
his  letters  (iL  25fi)  reproaches  him  for  neglecting 
the  precepts  of  PLito,  and  apending  an  indoleut 
life.   (Fabric.  BiU.  Graec  vol  iii.  p.  180.) 

6.  The  last  ^iloiapher  of  any  celetvity  in  the 
Neo-Pbrtonic  ecbod  of  Alexandria.  He  Uvad  in 
the  firtt  half  of  the  sixth  Mntnrr  after  Chriat,  in 
the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justinian.  He  waa  a 
younger  contemporary,  and  possibly  a  pupil,  of 
DamaaciuB ;  the  partiality  which  he  nnifitnnly 
shows  for  him,  and  the  prHerenoe  which  tte  givoa 
bun  even  above  Proclua,  seem  to  indicate  thih 
Our  Icnowledge  of  Olympiodonia  Is  derived  fisDn 
those  works  of  hia  which  have  come  down  to  na. 
From  a  passage  in  his  scholia  to  the  Alcibiades 
Prior  of  Plato,  Creuier  has  acutely  inferred  that 
he  taught  before  the  Athenian  school  was  finally 
anppreaaed  by  Jaatinian,  that  ia.  before  a.  d.  529  ; 
though  the  coafiacationB  to  which  the  pbikisophera 
were  being  snbjected  are  alluded  t«,.  Andinvariona 
other  passages  the  philosophy  of  Proclos  and 
Damaariua  is  spoken  of  as  atill  in  existence.  From 
what  we  have  of  the  productiona  of  Olym|Hodarus 
he  af^ieara  to  have  been  an  acute  and  rJear  thinker, 
and,  if  not  atrikiogly  original,  far  from  beii^r  a 
mere  copyist,  though  ho  follows  Damaariua  [wetty 
ctoaely,  He  waa  a  man  of  extensive  reading,  and 
a  great  deal  of  valuable  matter  from  the  lost  writings 
of  other  philoaophera,  as  lamblialiua,  Syrianna, 
Damasdus.  and  othen,  with  historical  and  myiho- 
k^ical  noticea,  have  come  down  to  as  throus^i  him 
at  second  hand.  In  his  sketches  of  the  genem] 
plan  and  abject  of  the  dialognea  of  Plato.^  and  of 
their  dramatic  conatrnctioii  and  the  characters  in- 
trodoced,  ho  exhibited  great  ahilitv.  A  smat  deal 
that  ia  nloaUe  ia  rIm»  to  be  found  in  hia  analyse* 
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or  Phrfn.  Hb 

■tjk.  u  iwght  We  been  expected,  i»  marked  by 
wnnl  the  aolecMme  of  bii  age,  bat  exhibiu  in 
tW  anin  ■  cmMtanc  endewrour  after  puritj  and 
HtUMj.  Hia  acholia,  aa  «e  have  tbem,  were  put 
ieta  a  vtitten  (bnn  bj  hia  pupila,  fnu  note*  wMck 
tbev  ta*k  of  hia  leetam,  and  are  diilributed  inu> 
rpiita,  or  lenoni.  Th«  inicripuoDi  which  preoede 
tke  wholia  ttata  that  thej  were  written  iwi  ^w^t 
O^uuwMtmfon  TBu  ftrjiKov  fiAorn^w.  Thia  will 
piubafalj  aceouDt  for  man;  of  the  defect*  of  atjle 
obnniaMo  ia  Olyupiodomi.  Of  hit  compoaitiona 
tbm  han  ccma  down  to  aa  a  life  of  Piato ;  a 
palrtucal  work  a([aitnt  Stato  (in  MS.  at  Munich) ; 
aad  orbolie  on  the  Ik^mw.  Philebna,  Phaedo.  and 
AiciUadea  I.  of  P]mi>.  Whether  these  were  aO 
the  wotka  of  Plato  on  which  be  commentedf  or 
KM,  we  do  not  know.  The  life  of  Plato  waa  pub- 
Uikcd  ill  Weiatein^  edition  of  Diogenei  Laertius, 
ia  1592.  from  tke  potthnmoui  psipera  of  la.  Casau* 
boa.  It  woa  a|pin  publiahed  by  Etwnll,  iu  hia 
mitiaa  of  three  of  Plato's  dia1og»e%  Lond.  177)  i 
and  UT  FiKher,  in  hia  edition  of  some  dialogues  of 
PUto.  Ijeipiig.  176S.  Some  of  the  more  important 
aehotia  en  the  Phaedo  were  pnbliahed  bj  Nathan 
Panter,  Oxftid,  175S  ;  bjr  Piadber  (Le.);  and 
ia  a  more  eoaplMe  lonn,  by  Hjiloxidea  and 
Scatnaih  in  tbcir  SiAAoTit  XUiivmim'  dvMS^w, 
Venice,  1816.  The  scholia  to  the  Ooi^iaa  were 
publuihed  by  Rontb,  in  hia  edition  of  the  £uthjr> 
deoraa  and  Oorgiaa,  Oxford,  1 7S4  ;  those  to  the 
PaiiebBa  Stall bwun,  in  hia  edition  of  Fkto, 
Leipaig,  1826;  thoaa  en  tbaAleibiadaal^CreuBer, 
Plukfcrt,  1831.  (Fabn.  BiU.  CraM  toL  z.  p, 
£31.) 

7.  An  Ariatotelic  pbihMopher,  the  anthor  of  a 
eeamentaiy  on  the  Mthoroloffiea  of  Aristotle, 
wkicfc  ia  still sztaat.  He  fainudf  (p.  37, 6)  speaks 
sf  Aleaandiia  aa  kia rewdeuee,  and  (p.  12,6)  men* 
tiona  tke  camet  wkic^  appeared  in  the  281st  year 

of  tke  Diodetfan  etE(A.a565X*"^t*')«P^'^<x^ 
when  he  lived  ia  fixed  to  the  latter  half  of  the 
axth  eentUT  aStet  Christ  His  work,  like  the 
achoaia  of  the  Neo-Platwuc  pfailoaopbef  of  the 
saw  aarea,  in  divided  into  ap^eis ;  from  which  it 
woald  aeesn  that  the  Ariatot^  philosophj  waa 
taught  at  Alexandria  even  after  the  Nro-Ptatotiic 
icttool  had  beoome  extinct.  Like  Siinplicius,  to 
whom,  howerer,  he  is  inferior,  he  endeavours  to 
tccoDdle  Plato  and  Aristotle.  Of  Prodos  he  speaks 
with  great  ndmiratiou,  atjling  him  i  dstof  ;  bat  his 
inu  anthoritf  ia  Ammanim.  Hia  commentary 
was  puUiahed  by  the  aona  of  Aldua,  at  Venice, 
1551.  (FVhric  HiU.  Gnue.  toL  x.  p.  628,  Ac, 
who  gives  a  liat  of  tlie  anthon  quoted  by  him.) 

8.  tianiamed  Uiacoiius  or  Mouachiu,  an  eccle- 
SBsiie  who  lived  in  the  sixth  century.  He  sustained 
the  office  of  diaconiu  in  Alexandria.  Ua  is  roeu- 
tisoad  with  CDiaBnendation  \sj  Aoastaaiua  Siuaita, 
vba  daariahed  not  huer  than  a.  a.  680—700.  He 
wiele  cmnaieDianes  on  the  books  of  Job,  Eira, 
JcKioiafa,  and  Ecdeaiastea.  The  notes  «i  Job, 
oiiitkd  Hjfptdketet  sa  Jjibrm  Jobi,  arere  p^>lisbed 
is  s  Latin  tnnahuioot  by  Paolos  Comitolus,  Veiuea, 
latl ;  and.  with  tboaa  on  Jeremiah,  b  the  Cbtasoe 
V^airsuB  CjuiLLjasi  The  mnmentaiy  on  Eccle- 
■issM  waa  pahlialMd  in  Greek  in  the  Aitetaritm 

DtntoMmm  iiibliatkmn»  Patnm,  Paria,  1624. 

iMlia  munhiioDa  of  it  hare  been  sevetml  times 

HbbJied.    f  Fabric  Ifi^  GrxMc  voL  x.  p,  627  ; 

mS!!--,  /L-.  Jtitdl  toL  u.  p.  IM.)  [aP.M.J 
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OLTHPKySTHSNES  ^(»:v^nM9tm\  a 
sculptor,  wboss  country  is  pnknown,  made  three 
of  the  statues  of  the  Musea,  which  wen  set  up  on 
Mt.  Helicon,  and  the  other  six  of  which  were  made 
by  CephiaodotuB  and  Slrongylion.  (Pans.  ix.  30. 
$  1.)  It  may  safely  be  infened  that  the  three 
artists  were  conttanponuy  ;  but,  looking  only  at 
the  passage  of  Pausaiiias,  it  is  doubtfiu  whether 
the  elder  or  the  younger  Cei^isodotus  is  meant. 
It  af^ieara,  however,  from  other  evidence  that 
Stroiigylion  waa  a  contemponry  of  Piaxiteka,  and 
therefore  of  tha  ekiet  Cephiaodotvk  [SrmoKay^ 
LION,]  Aecoiding  to  tfaia,  the  date  of  Olympio^ 
tbenea  would  be  aboot  b.c.  370-  [P-S.] 

OLY'MPIUS  fOArf^tTMK),  the  Olympian,  oe- 
enn  as  a  somame  of  Zeus  (Horn.  IL  i.  353), 
Heracles  (Herod.  iL  44),  the  Mums  (Olympiadea, 
IL  ii,  491).  and  in  general  of  all  the  goiU  that 
wen  beliend  to  Htb  in  OlynqiBS,  in  contradi*- 
tinction  from  the  gods  of  the  loarw  world.  (7/.  i. 
389  ;  c<nnp.  Pans.  L  18.  S  7,  14.  %  6,  ri-  20: 
§2.)  [L.S.] 

OLY'MPIUS  (*OArf^wioj),  a  lawyer,  born  pro- 
bably at  Tralles  in  Lydia,  in  the  sixth  century 
after  Cbriat.  His  &ther's  name  was  Stcphauus, 
who  was  a  phjaician  (Alax.  Trail  1m  Mtdie.  iv.  1, 
p.  198) ;  one  of  hia  bnthan  waa  the  physidaii 
Alexander  Trallianns  ;  another  the  architect  and 
nrntbematiciao  Anthemius ;  and  Aeatbias  men- 
tions {Hut.  w.  p.  149.  ed.  1660)  that  his  other  two 
brothers,  Metrodorus  and  Dioscana,  were  both 
eminent  in  their  seveml  profeauops.    [W.  A.  G.I 

OLY'MPIUS  NEMESIA'NUS.  [Nsmkm- 

aMUB.] 

OLYMPUS rOAwimi).  1,  AtewiberafZein, 
after  whom  the  god  is  said  to  ha**  been  called  tha 
Olympian.  (Diod.  iii.  73.) 

2.  ThefiuherofMarayaa.  (Apellod.  L  4.  |3,) 

3.  A  disciple  of  Marsyaa,  and  a  oelebnted  fluto* 
player  of  PbrygiiL  For  a  further  account  of  thia 
personage,  who  is  closely  connected  with  the  hi^ 
torical  Olympus,  see  the  following  article. 

4.  The  bther  of  Cius,  from  whom  Mount  Olym- 
pna  in  Mysia  was  belie^'ed  to  have  reeved  ita 
taune.  (SehoL  ad  TJmer.  xUL  SO,) 

3.  A  aon  of  Heiaciea  hw  Eabo«a>  (ApoUod,  ii. 
7.  S  8.) 

6.  Olympns,  the  abode  of  the  gods  also  re<|ui»s 
a  few  words  of  comment  ia  this  place.  Mount 
Olympus  is  situated  in  the  north-east  of  Thessalf , 
and  is  about  6,000  feet  high  ;  on  ita  anmmit  which 
riaea  abore  the  dondaof  hMT«n,apd  ia  itadf  eloud- 
lesa,  Hephaestna  had  built  a  town  with  gate^^  wkielt 
was  inhabited  by  Zeus  and  the  other  godik  (Od, 
tL  42,  xi.  760,  The  palace  of  Zeus  contoiiied 
an  assembly-hall,  in  which  met  not  only  the  goda 
of  OlympuB,  but  thoea  alao  who  dwelt  on  the  earth 
or  in  the  sea,  (//,  xz.  fi.)  This  celestial  moun- 
tain must  indeed  be  diitinguished  from  heaven  % 
bat  OS  the  gods  lived  in  the  city  which  rose  abova 
the  clouds  and  into  heaven,  they  lived  at  the  same 
time  in  heaven,  and  the  gates  of  the  celestial  city 
were  at  the  same  time  regarded  aa  the  gatea'  of 
heaven.  {IL  t,  749,  &e.)  [L.  S,] 

OLYMPUS  COAu^Tos),  the  physician  in  MtU* 
nary  to  Cleopatra,  queen  ot  £gypt,  who  aided  her 
in  committing  suicide,  b.  c.  30,  and  afterworda 
published  on  account  of  her  death,  (Plut.  Anium, 
c  82.)  [W,  A.  G] 

OLYMPUS  {'OXoftwn),  muMcians.  Suidaa 
diatiitgiiiiliee  three  Greek  maaiciaiia  d  thia  nani«| 
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of  whom  tba  6nt  ia  mythicrU,  nnd  the  lut  hiitori- 
nl :  the  Heood  probaUy  owm  hU  sziitniea  onlj  to 
nme  nUtake  n  Suidu,  or  tlie  writer  wbom  h« 
copied,  sEnce  Starch  who  ia  a  much  better  autho- 
rity only  recognisH  two  muaiciBni  of  the  name  ; 
both  of  whom  are  connected  witli  the  anletic  mnoc. 
which  had  its  ori^  in  Piuj^m.  (Plat,  dt  Mm. 
p.  1188.  d.  e.) 

1.  Tlie  eld«r  Oljapoi  bakngi  to  the  mythical 
genealogy  of  Hyaian  and  Phrygian  flate-playen 
— Hyagnii.  Manyaa,  Oljrmpna — to  each  of  whom 
the  invention  of  the  flute  aacribed,  and 
nnder  whose  names  we  have  the  mythiod  npn- 
aenlatioD  of  the  contest  between  the  Phrygian 
aaletk  and  the  Greek  dtharoedie  music :  some 
vriten  made  him  the  father  (instaad  of  son,  or 
disciple,  and  favourite  of  Manyaa),  hat  the  genes- 
logy  given  above  was  that  more  generally  received. 
Olympas  was  said  to  have  been  a  native  of  Mysia, 
and  to  have  lived  before  the  Tn^an  war.  The  eom- 
podtions  ascribed  to  him  were  MfiM  fif  raif  ftto^i, 
that  is,  old  melodies  appropriated  to  the  worship  of 
particular  gods,  the  origin  of  which  was  so  ancient 
as  to  be  nnknown,  like  thme  which  were  attri- 
buted to  Olen  and  Philaramon.  Olympus  not  an- 
frequently  appears  on  works  of  art,  as  a  boy,  some- 
times instructed  by  Maisyaa,  and  sranetimes  as 
wibwning  and  lamenting  hia  fata.  (Said.  a. «.  ,• 
PIUL  dB  Mum.  pp.  11.H2,  118S.  c;  Apollod. 
i.4.  §2;  Hygin.  Fab.  165,273;  Ovid,  Metam. 
tL  393,  El^.  iii.  3  ;  Mi.RBirA(i.)  It  may  fairly  be 
assumed  that  this  elder  and  mythiod  Olympus 
was  iifrented  through  some  mistake  respecting  the 
youngst  aad  really  historical  Olympus.  (Respect- 
ing this  oottfosion,  aee  MUllar,  HMorg  of  Grmk 
L&tnUjn^  p.  136.) 

2.  The  true  Olympas  was  a  Phrygian,  and  per- 
haps belonged  to  a  family  of  native  mnsicians, 
since  he  was  said  to  be  descended  frwn  tlie  first 
Olympas.  MUller  supposes  that  then  was  an 
hereditary  nee  of  flate-players  at  the  festivals  of 
the  Phrygian  Mother  of  the  Ooda,  who  churned  a 
descent  mim  the  mythical  Olympus.  He  ia  placed 
by  Plutarch  at  the  head  of  auletic  muiic,  as  Ter- 
pander  stood  at  the  head  of  the  citharoedic :  and 
on  aoeoont  of  his  inventions  in  the  art.  Plutarch 
«Y«n  asMgna  to  him,  lathsr  than  to  Terpaiidcr,  the 
honour  of  being  the  father  of  Greek  music,  Apxn- 
yis  rqr  'EAAqi'iit^T  Kol  koX^s  fiouffittfit  {De  Mm. 
pp:  1133,  e^  1135,  c.).  With  respect  la  his  age, 
Suidas  places  him  under  a  king  Midas,  son  of 
Gordius  ;  bnt  this  telli  us  noAing,  for  these  were 
alternately  the  names  of  all  the  Phrygian  kings  to 
the  time  of  Croesos.  Mailer  placet  him,  far  satia- 
factory  reasons,  after  Terpander  and  befbn  Thale- 
te«.  that  ia,  between  the  30th  and  40th  Olympiads, 
B.a  660—620.  Though  a  Phrygian  by  origin, 
Olympus  must  be  reckoned  among  the  Greek  mnsi- 
cians i  for  all  the  accounu  make  Greece  the  scene 
of  his  artistic  activiiy,and  hia  aubjects  Greek  ;  and 
he  had  Greek  diaciplea,  such  as  Cnt»  and  Uietaz, 
(PlnL  da  Mai.  pp.  I183.e.,lU0,d. ;  PolL  it.  79.) 
He  may,  in  fact,  be  considered  as  having  natural* 
ixed  in  Greece  the  music  of  the  flute,  which  had 
previously  been  almost  peculiar  to  Phrygia.  This 
species  erf  music  admitted  of  much  greater  ntinp 
tions  than  that  of  the  lyn ;  and,  accordingly, 
■erenl  new  inveationa  are  ascribed  to  Olympus. 
The  greatsat  of  hia  invenUons  was  that  of  the  third 
■yitaat,  vgrnmif  of  nouo,  the  Enharmonic,  far  an 
•apbuMon  ef  wlaA  «•  Did^4A  a. «.  Jfans. 


Of  the  oarticahtf  tanes  (rdj/uc)  aacribed  to  htm, 
'  the  nuMrt  important  waa  Uie  'A^fM^tet  vifMas^  a 
nownfol  and  passtonatt  stnin,  of  the  ibyUin  of 
which  we  are  enabled  to  form  an  idea  from  •  pas- 
tige  in  the  Onwto  of  Euripides,  iriiich  waa  aet  to 
it,  as  the  passage  itself  tells  ns.  A  ditge,  aJw,  in 
honour  of  the  akin  Python,  was  said  to  have  been 
played  by  Olympas,  at  Delphi,  on  the  flate.  and 
in  the  Lydian  atyl&  Arivtophinaa  mentions  a 
moumfiil  strata,  set  to  more  flutee  than  one  ({uv- 
BoAfa),  as  well  known  at  Athena  under  the  natne  of 
Olympus.  (£!^.  9 ;  oomp.  SAol.  and  BruDck*S 
note).  But  It  can  hardly  be  supposed  that  his  music 
was  all  mournful ;  the  nome  in  honour  of  Athena, 
at  least,  must  have  been  of  a  diflerent  charactM'. 
Some  ancient  writers  ascribe  to  him  the  Nomoa 
Orthios,  which  Herodotus  attributes  to  Arion. 

Olympas  was  a  great  inventor  in  rhythm  an  well 
as  in  music.  To  the  two  existing  spedesof  riiyihoi, 
the  tirM',  in  which  the  arm  and  Ikax*  are  equal  (as 
in  the  I^etyl  and  Anapaeat),  and  the  SiTAtlo-io*-,  in 
Vhich  the  ofw  ia  twice  the  length  of  the  t<Um  (aa 
in  the  Iambus  and  Trochee),  he  added  a  third,  the 
it/u^A(Of,  in  which  the  length  <rf  the  arats  ia  equal 
to  two  short  syllables,  and  that  of  the  £AMsr  to 
three,  aa  in  the  Cretic  foot  (L  w  the  P neons 
(£  w  w  V,  Ac;),  and  the  Bacchic  faot  (v  L.  .), 
thoigh  there  is  some  doobt  n^athar  the  lot  fim 
was  used  by  Olympus. 

Then  ia  no  mention  any  poena  compoaed  by 
Oljrmpus.  It  ia  argued  by  some  writen  that  the 
inseparable  connection  between  the  earliest  com- 
positions in  music  and  poetry  forbids  the  wippt^ 
sition  that  he  composed  muaic  without  wonU. 
Without  entering  into  this  difficult  and  eKien- 
•tve  question,  it  is  enough  to  ebeenre  that,  what- 
ever words  may  have  been  originally  connected 
with  his  music,  they  wen  superseded  by  the  com- 
positions of  Uter  poets.  Of  Uie  lyric  poeU  who 
adapted  their  compositions  to  the  nomas  of  Olym- 
pus, the  chief  was  Srwicuoaua  of  Himera.  (Plu- 
tarch ds  A/w.  passim  ;  MiiUer,  Ulriei,  Bode,  and 
a  very  elabonte  artide  \ij  Bitadit,  in  Etieh  and 
Gmber's  Bw^iiop&Ais.^  [P.  S.j 

OLYMPUS  ('OAvfiwes),  a  statuary,  wfaoea 
country  is  unknown,  and  respecting  whoae  dat*  it 
can  only  be  said  that  he  lived  later  than  the  BOth 
Olympiad,  b.c.460  [OnnoT^a].  He  made  the 
statue  at  Olympia  of  the  panentiait  Xenophon,  the 
son  of  Menephylos,  of  Aegram  of  Aehaea.  ( Paus. 
vi.  3.  8  5.  s.  U.)  [p.s.] 

OLY'NTHIUS,  an  anhiteot,  who  is  said  to 
have  assisted  Cleootenes  in  the  building  of  Alex- 
andria. (JnL  Vder.  dt  IL  G.  Alt*,  i.  21,  23  : 
MiUter,  AnkaoU  d.  ftouf,  %  149,  n.  2.)  [P. 

OLYKTHUS  rOAu4«l  a  soa  of  Hendea 
and  Bolbe,  from  whom  the  Thmcian  town  of  Olyn- 
thua,  and  the  river  Olynthus  near  the  Chalcidian 
town  of  Apollonia,  were  believed  to  have  received 
their  name.  (Steph.  Bya.  jlo.;  Athea.viii.  p.  3&4| 
Conon,  Noma.  4,  when  another  penoa  of  the 
same  name  it  mentioned.)  [L>  S.1 

OMA'DIUS  C^WSwi),  that  it,  the  flesh-eatw, 
a  tomsme  of  Dionyios,  to  whom  human  sacrifieea 
wen  offered  in  Chios  and  Tenedos.  (Oiph.  Hymm. 
&\.  7  t  Porphyr.  de  Abtti^.  iL  55.)       [L.  S.] 

OMIAS  ('aMfaf),  a  Lacedaemonian,  was  the 
chief  of  tiie  ten  comraiationers  who  wen  test  to 
Philip  v.,  king  of  Maoedon,  then  at  Tegea  (b.  c. 
220),  to  give  aaaamacea  of  fidelity,  and  to  npi»- 
•ent  the  ment  tumult  at  Sparta,  ia  «Udi  tha 
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Sfkm  Adenntu  mad  otben  of  tie  Macedonian  . 
futf  kal  been  murdered,  aa  having  originated 
wiA  AdoDUtaa  himadfl  Philip,  haTing  heard 
Onba  and  hia  colIeHgueH,  rajected  tbe  advice  of 
nse  of  hia  canniellan,  to  deal  severely  with 
SfaRa,  mod  meat  Petraeoa,  one  of  hi>  frienda,  to 
imnpBiijr  the  cacpniiaaioneri  bock,  and  to  exhort 
A»  l^aedaenoniana  to  abide  atead&atly  hj  their 
abate  vith  kin.    (PoljU  iT. 22— 25.)   [E.  E.l 

O^BRUiUS.  [OfiUHua.] 

OOIBRIUS  COtiSp*os\  L  e.  the  min-giTer,  a 
naane  of  Zena,  nnder  which  he  had  an  altar  on 
Uamm  ajnettoM  iu  Attica.    (Paoa.  i  32.  fi  3  ; 
Hm.  0^  «  /)l  587,  620.)  [U  &] 

OlIPHALE  CQiu^iUii),  a  danghter  of 
Lvdian  king  Jacdanm,  and  wife  of  Tmoloa,  after 
whow  death  ahe  ondertook  tbegoTeniment  hertelt 
When  Henclea,  in  consequence  of  the  murder  of 
Iphhoa,  wms  ill  of  a  aerioiu  diaeaae,  and  received 
the  ande  that  he  could  not  be  released  unleia  he 
acrrcd  aona  me  for  wagea  for  tfaa  apaea  of  three 
jeui,  Hemet,  accordingly,  lold  Hendei  to  On- 
pfcale,faj  whom  he  became  the  &ther  itf  wveral 
ctuUtes.  ( Aponod.L 9.  S19,iL6.§ 3,7.18  ;Soph. 
TrmeL  25S  ;  Dionya.  i.  28  ;  Laciu,  J>iaL  Deor. 
zin.  2  ;  tmf.  Haa^cLBi.)  [L.  S.] 

OUPHA'LION  f Ot'^wi'),  paiatei,  waa  on- 
finally  tha  riave.  ara  afterwardi  the  diaciple,  of 
Ni«B,  tha  MD  cf  NieomedeaL  He  painted  the 
wtSt  at  the  temple  of  Meaaene  with  figorrii  of  per- 
anegea  edabtated  in  the  mythological  legenda  of 
Slmenia.  (Pana.  ir.  31.  $  ».  a.  11,  12.)   [P.  &] 

ONAISTUUS  ('Oroifot),  a  statuary  of  un- 
known time  and  conntiy,  who,  with  hia  biother 
Thybcaa  and  their  aoni,  made  tlie  atatne  of  Zeua, 
vUA  the  Jb^ananadadieatadatOlynt^  (Paus. 
T.  23.  §4.  a.  5.)  [P.  S.] 

ONASIAS.  rONiT^a.] 

ONASIMS'DES  COravvofSqt),  a  statnaiy.  who 
BMla  a  stiiiie  of  IKoDyaoi^  of  nlid  tanuo^  which 
PiBMiH  mw  at  Tbebefc    (Fuia.  ix.  12.  {  3. 

tP.S.] 

ONA'SXMUS  ('(Wi^),  son  of  Apsines,  was 
aa  histanm,  or  cather  a  aophist,  of  Cyprua  or 
Sparta,  in  the  lion  of  the  anperar  Conataotine  the 
Great.  Ha  wnta  many  work*,  ■ome  of  which, 
kariag  «■  an  of  riieloric,  are  cnamemted  by 
SoidM.  (Said.  &  aa.  *A^0^,  'CMiotfios.)    [  E.  E.) 

(yXASUS  ('Owos),  the  author  of  a  work 
aa  tba  ^— f— ,  entitled  'hfM^oint  ae  'A/iafoyuro, 
whi^  waa  aappoaed  by  Heyne  (ad  AjKiUod.  ii.  5. 
1  9)  and  othcn  to  have  been  an  epic  poem  ;  but  it 
has  bem  ofaaerved  by  Wdeket  (A>ucAa  Ct/dm,  p. 
SaV]  aid  Qrete  {UM.  tfOnm,  Tid.  L  p.  288),  that 
we  may  lObr  fron  the  latkmaliaing  tendeucy  of  the 
ciiatiia  fna  it  (Sdi<^  ad  Tkaoer.  xiii.  46;  Sehol.  ad 
AfUlm.  Bkod.  L 1207, 1236).  that  it  waa  in  [soae. 

ONATAS  ('Orch-af)  of  At^na,  the  >on  of 
ItkcOtWaa  a  dudngniahed  •tatoary  and  punter, 
emeaBpocaty  with  Polygnotua,  Ageladas,  and 
Uifiaa.  Fnm  tbe  various  noticee  of  him  it  may 
be  coBaeled  that  he  flourished  down  to  about  01 
30,  a.  a  460,  that  ia,  in  the  age  immediately  pre- 
ceding that  of  Phidiaa.  It  is  uncertain  whether 
his  father  Micon  was  the  great  painter  of  that 

The  woika  of  Onatas  are  ficqaently  described  fay 
Pwaias.  who  ia,  however,  the  only  ancient  writer 
rto  Bentiona  him,  with  the  exception  of  a  single 
^ipa  in  tbe  Oieek  anlbology.  I^uiauiMa  aUo 
says  tkat|tbeag}i  he  called  himself  an  Aagioataa  on 
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hia  worits,  be  was  inferior  to  none  of  the  artiats  (ram 
Daedalus Bud  the  Attic  school  (r.25.  §  7.  h  13 :  Hp 
U  'Ovdrw  Toorof  SfMoi,  xol  rixv^t  it  rd  dTtU/iora 
fyra  Mytntas,  oiSfit  ivrtpor  ^ao(iw  rur  dwi 
AaiiiXov  T«  mu  fyyaarvptov  too  'Attikov).  Pau- 
saniaa  mentions  the  fallowing  works  of  Onatas 

I.  A  bronie  statue  of  Heracles,  on  a  bronee  base, 
dedicated  at  Olympia  by  the  Thasians.  The  statue 
was  teu  cabits  high:  in  the  right  haad  wMadiilih 
is  tbe  left  a  bow:  and  it  bore  the  Mknring  im- 
sgription  (Vm.  Lc): — 

Airii  iv  Alylt^  Mfiara  yoicrdsw. 

5.  An  Apollo  at  Pergamus,  equally  admired  tot 
its  size  and  its  art  (viii.  42.  §  4.  a.  7).  Tbia 
statue  was  in  all  probability  different  Arom  that  of 
Apollo  Boupais,  attended  by  Eileithjia,  on  which 
we  have  an  epigram  by  Antipater.  {AmA.  i*<*L 
ix.  238  i  Branch,  Awd.  vol.  ii.  p.  14.) 

3l  a  Hennea,  earrying  a  nun  under  hu  wng; 
wearing  a  bdmet  on  hu  head,  and  dad  in  a 
chiton  and  chlamys.  It  waa  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  the  people  of  Pkenena  in  Anadia ;  and  the 
inscription  stated  that  it  was  made  by  Onatas  the 
Aeginetan,  in  conjunction  with  Calliteles,  whom 
Pausaaias  takes  for  a  aoa  or  diadple  of  Onatas 
(t.  27.  f  3.  i.  8). 

4.  A  bronie  statue  of  dw  Black  Denwiar  whh 
the  horse's  head,  whose  legend  is  related  by  Pau-' 
aantaa  (viii.  42).  Tbe  scat  of  the  legend  was  a 
cave  in  Mount  Elaens,  near  Phigaleia,  which  tba 
Phigaleians  had  consecrated  to  the  goddess,  and 
bad  dedicated  in  it  a  wooden  image,  like  a  wotsan^ 
except  that  it  had  the  head  and  maoa  of  a  boraa, 
and  figurea  of  dragons  and  other  wild  baaato  wan 
growing  ont  about- the  head :  it  waa  clothed  in  a 
tunic  down  to  the  feet ;  and  bore  on  the  right 
band  a  dolphin,  and  on  the  left  a  dove.  Thia 
wooden  imago  having  been  burnt  at  some  nn>- 
known  ptoiod,  it  waa  not  only  not  replaced,  bat 
the  worship  of  the  goddess  was  neglet-ted ;  until 
the  Phigaleians,  warned  by  tbe  Mure  of  their 
crops,  and  instructed  by  a  Pythian  oracle,  em- 
ployed Onatas  to  make  a  bronze  statue  of  the 
goddeeat  in  the  execution  of  which  he  vtm  aa> 
sisted  somewhat  by  a  uctota  or  a  wooden  copy 
of  the  old  imi^e,  bitt  atul  nor*  by  dreaaw.  (I^tua. 
I  c)  Tbii  story  ia  mo  of  serval  indieatima  of 
the  thoiDogfaly  archaic  i^le  of  the  worite  of 
Onatas. 

Passing  from  the  statwi  cf  gods  to  tboaa  of 

men  and  heroes,  we  have 

6.  The  brauo  slatnea  of  tba  Qnoian  hatoea 
casting  lota  to  determine  which  of  thorn  should 
accept  the  challenge  of  Hector,  (Hon,  IL  vii.  173 
— 184.)  The  group  waa  dedicated  at  Olympia 
by  the  Achaeana  in  common.  It  conusted  ori- 
ginally of  ten  figures ;  but  when  Peusaniaa  saw  it, 
there  were  only  nine,  the  statue  of  Ulysses  having 
been  carried  to  Borne  by  M«o.  The  dUafbiai^ 
anaed  with  speat*  and  shields,  atood  togoUier  near 
the  great  temple,  and  opposite  to  them,  on  a  sepa- 
rate baae,  atood  Nestor,  holding  tbe  helmet  into 
which  the  lota  bad  been  thrown.  The  name  of 
Agamemnon  was  inseribed  on  hia  statue,  in  letters 
from  right  to  left  The  other  statoea  bon  no 
names  ;  but  one,  distinguished  by  a  cock  npon  Uw 
shield,  waa  taken  by  Pausanias  for  Idomeneoi  | 
and  on  the  inside  of  the  shield  of  thia  staUw  WM 
the  faUowiog  inac^don  :~ 
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"ttriw^  ti  Alr%  fUma  nuSa  MIjcm'. 

Tb«ra  k  00  wiU)orit7  fiw  Mcribiog  to  Onatu  mora 
thu  tbii  OM  iMtRe  in  the  group.  (Puu  t.  25. 
§  fi.  ■.  B— 10.) 

6.  Th«  bnuM  chariot,  irith  a  figure  of  a  man  in 
H,  whicb  waa  dadicat«d  at  Olyrapia  by  Deino- 
manea,  the  aon  of  HieroD,  in  memorj  of  his  bther  ■ 
Tictoriei,  On  each  (ide  of  the  chariot  were  riding 
hmea,  vith  figmrw  of  bove  upon  them  ;  thete 
wen  made  by  Oalami^  (Vwom.  ti.  \%  §  1,  viii. 
43.  S  4.  a.  8,)  Thia  wait  u  one  anthority  for  the 
dat«  of  OnatM,  nnce  Hieron  died  b.  c  4S7. 

7'  A  ^(loap  dedicated  at  Delphi  by  the  Taren- 
tines,  being  the  tithe  of  the  booty  taken  by  diem 
in  a  war  with  the  Penoe^i.  -  The  statue*,  which 
wen  tha  woilt  of  Ooatas  and  Calynthna  (but  the 
fUMga  k  hen  comiptXnpRiaated  bona  and  foot 
•oldien  intermixed  ;  Opis,  the  kin|;  of  tha  Ispj- 
pua,  and  the  ally  of  the  Peucedans.  was  seen 
pmtrate,  ai  \i  slain  in  the  battle,  and  standing 
OTer  him  wen  the  hen  Tans  and  tlie  Lacedaemo- 
nian Phalaothus,  near  whom  waa  a  dolphin.  (Pani. 
z.  IS.  I  £.  a.  10.) 

OnatM  was  a  painter,  aa  well  aa  a  atatnaiy ; 
bat  only  ona  of  Us  worics  is  mantioned :  this  one, 
howoTor,  forms  another  snthority  for  hii  date,  and 
prom  the  estimation  in  whieh  he  was  held  ;  for 
he  was  employed  in  conjonction  with  Polygnotus 
to  decorate  the  temple  in  which  this  picture  waa 
painted.  The  temple  was  that  of  Athena  Areia  at 
Plataeae,  and  the  picture,  which  was  painted  on 
one  of  the  walls  of  the  portico  (proaaot),  represented 
the  expedition  of  the  Argire  chieftain*  against 
Thebes  ;  Euryganeia,  the  mother  of  Eteodes  and 
Poljneioa*  (according  to  the  tradition  which  PatVf 
lanias  followed),  was  intndnced  into  the  pkture, 
lamenting  the  matual  fiatricido  of  her  sons.  (Pan*. 
iz.4.  Il.a.3,5.  8  5.  a.  11):  it  should  be  ob- 
serred,  how»Ter,  that  in  the  second  passage  the 
HSS.  hava  'OKurlai,  which  Sylburg  correct^l  into 
*OM{nir.  rni  the  authority  of  the  first  passage  ;  see 
also  MaUer,  ^t^MsAw,  p,  107 :  bat  Beldcer  and 
Dindorf^  on  the  eontnry,  correct  the  former  pas- 
sage by  the  latter,  and  rtad  *Omfffar  in  both.) 

The  scattered  infeimation  of  Pausanias  reipect- 
ing  Onatas  has  been  critically  gathered  up  by 
Miiller  and  Thiersch.  Rathgeber  has  managed 
to  extend  the  subject  over  tkirijf  eolunau  of  Ench 
and  Graber'*  Sk^opadM.  [P.  S.] 

ONATAS,  a  Pythagorean  philoaopher  of  Cnton, 
fiom  whose  work,  Tlipi  btaO  aol  Swon,  swue  ex- 
tracts an  presarved  by  Stohaens,  (£eL  Fi^  i. 
38,  p.  92,  &.c^  ed.  Heenn.) 

ONCA  COT««)t  a  surname  of  Athena,  which 
ahe  derired  from  the  town  of  Oneae  in  Boeotia, 
where  she  had  a  sanctuary.  (AesehyL  SepL  166, 
489  t  ^ns.  is.  le.  1 3  {  Sdiol.  ad  Sur^  Pkan. 
1083.)  IL.  &] 

ONCAETTS  ('OrKatfir),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
derived  from  Oneeium  on  the  riTer  I>adon  in  Ar- 
cadia, where  he  had  a  temple.  (Paus.  viiL  25.  § 
5,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

0NCHESTU8  {^Oyxvris\  a  son  of  Poseidon, 
■nd  founder  of  the  town  of  Oitehestus,  where  the 
ChidieBtkn  Poseidon  had  a  temple  and  a  staUte. 
(Pan*,  ix.  26.  8  3  t  Steph.  Bra.  t.v,t  Horn.  //.  iL 
506.)  Another  tiiiditioB  called  this  OncheiCu*  a 
ton  of  Boeotni.  [L.  S.] 

ONCUS  (  Ormt),  s  BOB  of  AybDa^  and  fouiidar 
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of  Oncdmn  b  AicadtL   Demrler,  after  bAif  mf^ 

tamorphosed  into  a  horse,  mixed  among  bis  he«d«, 
and  gave  him  the  horse  Anon,  of  which  was 
the  mother  by  Poseidon.  (PauiL  riii.  25.  %  4,  Ac; 
Gomp.  Steph.  Byt.  «.  o.)  [L^  S*] 

ONEIROS  ("On^Mr),  a  peraniifiauion  of 
dream,  and  in  Uie  plural  dreams.  Accordiug  to 
Homer  Dreams  dwell  on  the  daik  shores  of  the 
western  Ooeaiins  {Od.  xxir.  12 ).  and  the  deceitful 
dream*  come  throui[h  an  ivory  gate,  while  the  tine 
ones  issue  frtmi  a  gate  made  of  horn,  {Od.  xix. 
562,  die.}  Hesiod  (TKmy;  212)  call*  dnsmo  tha 
children  of  night,  and  Ovid  (A/aL  xi.  6S3),  who 
calls  them  children  of  Sleep,  mention*  three  of 
them  by  name,  vii.  Morjpheua,  Iceln*  or  Phobetor, 
and  Phaniasas.  Eorimdes  called  tbem  sons  of 
Osea,  and  comeivad  tkem  as  genii  with  black 
wings.  [L.  S.J 

ONE'SAS  ('Oirqffat),  a  gem  engraver,  whoae 
nanw  wean  on  abcantifnl  intaglio,  representing  a 
young  Hercules,  crowned  with  laurel,  and  on 
another  gem,  representing  a  girt  playing  the 
eithara,  both  in  xiie  Flnreniine  collection.  (Stoach. 
P'urrt$  Oraviat,  No.  46  ;  Bnrci,  lav.  89.)  [P.  S.) 

ONESI'CRITUS  {'O^naUcprm),  aGnek  his- 
torical writer,  wbo  accompaued  Alexander  on  hia 
campaigns  in  Ana,  and  wrote  •  history  of  tbem, 
which  i*  frequently  cited  by  later  anihors.  He  ia 
called  by  some  authorities  a  native  of  Astj'palaea, 
by  othert  of  A^na  (Diog.  LaerL  vL  75,  84  ;  Arr. 
Ud.  18  ;  Aeliaii,  H.N.  xvi.  39):  it  was  profaably- 
to  this  i^asd  origin  that  he  was  indebted  for  the 
skill  in  nautical  laatten  whioh  afierwards  prawd 
*r>  advantageous  to  him.  Ha  most  have  been  nl- 
ready  advanced  in  years,  as  we  are  told  that  ha 
had  two  ion*  grown  up  to  manhood,  when  bis  at- 
tention wa*  accidentally  attracted  to  the  philosoplij 
of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  of  which  he  became  an  ar- 
dent votary,  *o  a*  to  have  obtained  a  name  of  emi- 
nence among  the  dieciple*  of  that  masiab  (IMog. 
LaerL  L  cj  Pint  65.)  We  have  no  aeeount 
of  the  circuniatHHce*  which  led  him  to  accompany 
Alexiinder  into  Asia,  nor  does  it  iqipear  in  what 
capacity  he  attended  on  the  conqnaror  ;  bat  daring 
the  expedition  into  India  ha  waa  sent  by  tha  king 
to  h(dd  a  conference  with  the  Indian  jwilosophen 
or  Gymnosophists,  the  details  of  which  have  been 
tnuiimitted  to  us  from  his  own  account  of  the  in- 
terview. (Strab.  XV.  p.  715  i  PluL  AUr.  65.) 
When  Alexander  constructed  bis  fleet  on  the  Hy- 
daipes,  he  appointed  Onesicritns  to  the  inponant 
station  of  pilot  of  the  king's  ship,  or  chief  pilot  uf 
the  fleet  (dpx<Kuf*/iittTtrt},  a  post  which  be  held 
not  only  during  tiie  descent  of  the  Indus,  but 
thronghout  the  long  and  perilous  voyage  from  tha 
mouth  of  that  river  to  the  Penian  gul£  In  this 
capacity  be  discharged  hia  duties  so  much  to  the 
satisfoction  of  Alexander  that,  on  his  arrival  at 
Snaa,  he  waa  nwarded  by  that  monarch  with  a 
crown  of  gdd,  at  the  same  time  as  Neardius.  (Arr. 
Anab.  vL  2.  §  6,  viL  5. 8  9,  fnd.  18  |  Curt.  ix.  10. 
§  3,  X.  1.  g  10  t  Plut.  Ale*.  66.  de  ForL  Alt*,  p. 
331,  &)  Yet  Arrion  blames  him  for  want  of  judg- 
ment, and  on  one  occasion  expresiJy  ascribes  the 
safety  of  the  fleet  to  the  fiminess  of  Nearehua  iu 
oTeirnlii^  bis  advieck  (^iBa&  rii.  20,  Imd.  S3.) 
We  know  nothing  of  bis  subsequent  fertonea ;  but 
from  an  anecdote  related  by  Plutarch  it  seem*  pro- 
bable that  he  attached  him*eir  to  Lysimachus,  and 
it  wo*  perhajis  at  the  court  of  that  inonnnh  that  ha 
composed  hia  hiatofieal  work  (I'luu  AIm*  46), 
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ONESILUS. 
tkn^,  on  ik  otber  hud,  a  poMU*  of  Luetio 

[QmmcJo  Uit.  oomtcr.  c  40),  might  lad  ni  to  in- 
fcf  iktt  tbii  WIS  at  leait  commeDeed  during  tho 
lifetime  oT  AlexudT  hinuetC 

We  \em  (rom  EKogrnes  Laerdnt  (vi.  84)  that 
tibt  hato(7  of  Oofwritiu  comprised  thtt  whoM  life 
4  Aiennder,  indndins  his  youth  and  edacation 

dml  in  regiid  to  the  camtMugns  of  that  prioee  in 
km,  «r  to  tb«  gMgntphicu  description  of  the 
MUiica  that  he  virited.  Though  an  sje-witneH 
Aat  ha  doMribad,  it  nous  that  he  intar- 
■iud  MOT  ftMita  and  Uaenoods  with  bis  nar- 
tiQTe.  ID  dwt  he  early  fdl  iuto  discredit  as  an 
ndvi^.  Stnbo  is  espeeiallj  seTere  ap(Hi  him, 
snd  taDs  him  **  OAc  'AA«((bif(i»  fi£AAoy  1i  rSv 
esfsMfM  ifjp^^f^^t.'"  (zv.  p.  698,  comp. 
a.  p.  79.)  PlatsFcfa  cites  him  as  one  of  those  who 
Mutd  the  ftUa  of  die  Tint  of  the  Amaaons  to 
Alenndn;  itf  wbidi  he  was  justij-  ridiculed  by 
Lncmehas  {Abm.  46),  and  Arrian  accQsei  him 
d  Uwiy  rajneaenting  himself  aa  the  commander 
«f  Ihr  leet,  when  he  was  in  truth  only  the  pilot 
(JsaL  TL  2.  g  6  ;  comp.  Snid.  «.  e-  ^iofx^*)- 
Aniu  Gsffiiis  (iz.  4)  even  associates  him  with 
Aiaasa  ef  ProconneaBS,  and  other  pnrely  hboloos 
niien.  Bat  it  U  dear  that  theea  oensoRt  are 
•mriaufted ;  and  though  s«ne  of  the  statements 
oKd  from  him  are  certainly  gross  exaggentions 
{(M  fi>f  instance  Stntti.  xt.  p.  698  ;  Aelian.  H.  N. 
xn.  39,  xTiL  6),  his  woih  appean  to  have  om- 
luxd  nnch  ralaable  information  conceniing  the 
KBsie  eoontnea  for  the  first  time  laid  open  by  the 
optdiiian  sf  Alexander.  Iti  particuliir  he  was 
firK  maCntx  that  mentioned  the  island  of  Ta- 
jnAsue.  (Soabi  xt.  p.  691  :  Plin.  H.  N.  vi.  24.) 
tic  ii  laid  to  bare  imitated  Xenopbon  In  his  atjlr, 
iW«;k  be  fell  short  of  him  as  a  copy  does  of  the 
onginsL  (DiDg.  LAerL  vL  84 ;  Suid.  s.  v.  'Ot^firpt- 
m.)  Soiie  anthors  have  held  that  besides  this 
pTDend  history,  OnesScritus  bad  composed  a  sepa- 
nu  Panjim,  or  samrite  of  the  Toyage,  in  which 
iw  baie  x>  prominent  a  part :  but  Oeier  has  shown 
tbst  ihcAs  is  no  foundatim  for  snch  ■  snppoulion : 
M>i  it  «au  ««ain  Uiat  Plby,  whose  words 
■D^  leal  la  mdk  an  infinenee  (//.  JV.  ti.  2S 
(36) ),  had  in  fact  med  only  an  extract  from  the 
of  Ooenerito,  abridged  or  translated  by 
Jata.  StiU  leu  reason  is  there  to  infer  (with 
Uaer  in  Ench  and  QrobeT,  Encyd,  sect.  iii.  pt.  iii. 
^  ih'i)  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  early  kintji 
of  Pccna,  becsaie  we  find  him  cited  by  Lncian 
{Hatnk  14)  eonoeming  the  age  of  Cyrus. 

{AD  the  (acts  known  concerning  Ouesicritus  are 
(■Hf  diwBned,  and  the  pauages  quoted  from  his 
writings  by  Taiieos  aothon  collected  ti^ther 
Omr,  Atmmiri  HUtonar.  Seriptore*,  lib.  iii. 
^'4— 108L  SaeahwVosnns,(ie//utor(ouGru«cut, 
^94,<d  Wssterswu  i  &teCtidz,£SttMMs6V<Vi7i(e, 
^3S.ltc;aadMeier,/.A)  [&.  H.  B.] 

ONE'SILUS  COnffftAM),  of  S&lamisin  Cyprus, 
the  HO  of  Chetsis  grandstra  of  Siromns,  and  great- 
gnaiMD  nf  Erclihon.  He  had  fiwquently  uiged 
bniiber  Oocgns,  who  was  king  of  Salnmis  in 
Crpntitadcaert  bain  the  Persians  ;  but  as  he  was 
■uUt  Is  penoida  Um  to  do  so,  he  finally  drove 
U«  &m  the  ei^^and  set  up  the  standard  of  revolt 
villi  the  loniua,  in  &  a  499.  Goigus  fied  to  the 
Panu ;  Onesilas  becane  king  of  Salainis.  and 
TcoM  all  tho  other  eiUes  iu  Cypma,  with  the 
*'"fdMsf  Anaihub  lo  nsnounce  ttuat  allegiuice 
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to  the  Puduia.  Therenpod  Onedliu  bud  liege  ta 
Amathus  ;  and  as  Dareius  sent  a  large  force  to  its 
relief  under  the  command  of  Artybiue,  Onenlua 
begged  aid  of  the  lonians.  They  readily  complied 
with  his  request  t  and  tn  the  fioUowing  year,  &  e, 
498,  two  battles  were  fouf^t  between  the  oont«nd- 
ing  partiesi  one  by  sea,  in  which  the  lonhns  de- 
feated the  Phoenidan  fleet,  and  the  other  by  land« 
in  which  the  Cyprians  were  beaten  by  the  Persiani. 
Onesilua  fell  in  the  battle ;  his  head  was  cut  off 
by  the  inhabitants  of  Amathus,  and  bung  ofer  tfa«r 
dty'^tes.  At  a  later  period,  hdwcTef,  lu  onela 
coBUututded  them  to  take  down  his  head  ud  bv^ 
it,  and  also  to  offer  sacrifices  to  him  as  a  hen, 
(Herod.  V.  104,  108—110.)    [Go  no  us.  No.  2.] 

ONE'SIMUg,tbe  son  of  Python,  a  Macedonian 
noble,  who  passed  over  to  the  RomaiiB,  whea 
Perseus  resolved  to  dedare  war  i^ainst  the  Utter, 
Bto.  169,  and  received  in  eonse^neoeemag^ilfloent 
rewards  from  the  senate.   (Liv.  xliv.  18.) 

ONBSTES,orONESTUS(*0»'Amir,'0*«rroi) 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  ten  epigrams.  In- 
scribed 'OvioTou  in  the  Vatican  MS  ;  but,  as  the 
heading  of  the  sixth  and  seventh  is  'OWffTou  Koptp^ 
0/ov,  and  that  of  the  ninth  'Oi4orov  Buf'ai^/w,  it 
woald  seem  that  then  were  two  poets  of  the  bum  j 
but  conceniing  neither  of  them  uve  we  any  fhrther 
information.  Bmni-k  eVen  suspetted  the  correct- 
ness of  the  name  altogether  ;  and  thotight  it  might 
be  a  mistalce  for  'Oi^trtat,  but  this  sup(fosition  is 
founded  on  no  evidence.  Wine,  lova,  dnd  mnsio 
are  the  subjects  of  the  epigrams,  which  are  dis- 
tingnished  by  no  perticuhir  beauty,  f  Bnmtik,  WwoJl 
vol  ii.  pL  289  ;  Jacobs,  AtUh.  Orate.  Tol.  IS.  p.  3, 
voL  xiii.  p.  926  ;  Fabric  Ji^  Oraec  vol.  iv.  p. 
485.)  [P.  S.] 

ONE^OR  ('Onfrsfi),  th6  name  of  two  mythic^ 
peraonagei^  one  a  prhfst  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Ida 
(Horn.  JL  xvi.  605),  and  Uie  other  the  father  of 
Phrontii,  the  steersman  of  Heoehuu.  (PauiL  x. 
25.  §2.)  tUS.1 

ONOMACLES  {'OraiuticKfis),  on  Athenian, 
was  joined  with  Phrynichus  and  Scironides,  b.  c 
412,  in  the  command  of  an  Athenian  and  Argivo 
fine,  which,  after  a  battle  with  the  Milesians  who 
were  supported  by  Chalcideus  and  Tissapliemeh, 
prepared  to  besiege  Miletus,  hot  on  the  arrival  of  a 
Peloponnesian  and  Sicilum  fleet,  sailed  away  to 
Samoa,  by  ihe  advice  of  Phrj-nichus.  Shortly 
after,  in  the  same  year,  when  die  Athenious  at 
^Nunos  had  been  reinforced,  Ononiades  was  sent 
with  part  of  the  atuament,  and  with  Strombichides 
and  Kuctemon  for  his  colleagnes,  to  act  against 
Chios  (Thnc  viH.  25—27,  30.  33.  34,  38,  40, 55, 
61).  It  was  probably  the  wune  Onomades  whv 
was  afterwards  one  of  the  thirty  tyrauts,  in  B.  c 
404  (Xou.  fiti/.  ilS.  %  2).  We  find  mention 
made  also  of  another  Onomades,  who,  tc^ether  with 
ArcheptoIemOB,  was  ioToIved  in  the  eondenuiatiou 
of  Antiphon  (  Anon.  VA  Tine.).  A  Spartan  of 
the  same  name  is  recorded  by  Xenophon  (He/L  ii. 
3.  g  10)  as  ephor  hrtithifxos,  in  the  eighth  year  a| 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  [E.  E.J 

ONOMA'CRITL'S  {'Otvudxpiros),  an  Athe- 
nian, who  occupies  an  lutemiting  pofitlon  in  tha 
history  of  the  eariy  Greek  religious  poetcr.  He* 
rodotns  calls  him  xp*Ii^^k*A^7o*'  f*  *<<1  SwMrw 
Xptfffu'y  "rSn  Kovaaiov,  and  informs  as  that  he 
iiad  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Hipparchns,  until  he 
Was  detected  by  Lasus  of  Merutiuiie  ithe  dithy 
ounbk  pMt}  m  tnakiag  au  laterpohitittit  in  U 
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oracle  of  Mniaeua,  for  which  Hippuchna  buniilied 
Mm,  He  Menu  to  have  gone  into  Penia,  when 
tba  P«i«itntidi«  after  their  expulsion  from  Athens, 
took  him  wain  into  &Tour,  and  employed  him  to 
panoade  unea  to  enga^  in  hit  ezpeditioa  againit 
OiMca,  by  reciting  to  him  all  the  ancient  omclei 
which  aeMiied  to  fiivonr  the  attempt,  and  auppre«»- 
ing  thow  of  a  contrarr  tendency.  (Herod.  viL  6.) 
It  haa  been  amply  proTed  by  Lobeck  (Aglaopk 
p.  383)  and  Nitawrh  {Biit.  Horn.  f.  163),  that  tht 
word*  of  HerodotDi,  quoted  above,  mean  that  Ono- 
maeritna  was  an  utterer  of  ancient  oiadei,  how- 
onr  pnaerred,  and  that  he  had  nude  a  collection 
and  arran^ment  of  the  oraclei  aacribed  to  Muneua 
And  thia  u  quite  in  keeping  with  tbe  literary  cha- 
laoter  of  the  age  of  the  Peiaiatmtidae,  and  with 
other  tnditlont  reqieotingOnomaeritua  himielf,  aa, 
for  exam^,  that  M  made  iDterpolationa  in  Homer 
aa  well  at  In  Mutaens  (Sebal.  m  Hon.  Od.  xi. 
604*),  and  that  he  waa  the  real  author  of  aome  of 
the  poems  which  Went  under  the  name  of  Orpheus. 
The  account  of  Herodotus  fixes  the  date  of  Ono- 
macritua  to  about  &  c.  520~485,  and  shows  the 
error  of  those  ancient  writers  who  placed  him  as 
eariy  as  the  fiftieth  Olympiad,  &  c.  580.  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  143,  Sylb. ;  Tatian.  adv.  Graeo. 
62,  p.  38,  Worth.)  The  account  of  Herodotus, 
respecting  the  fot^geriea  of  Onomacritus,ii  confirmed 
by  Pansaniaa,  wm  speaks  of  certain  verses  (s nt), 
which  were  aaoribed  to  Mnsaena,  bnt  which,  in  his 
opnion,  were  composed  by  Onomacritus,  for  that 
there  was  nothing  which  could  be  ascribed  with 
certainty  to  Musaeus,  except  the  hymn  to  Demeter 
which  he  composed  for  the  Lycomidae.  ( Paus.  i, 
32.  g  7  ;  comp.  iv.  1.  §6.)  In  three  other 
mgaa  Pauianiaa  dtes  tbe  pooaa  of  ORoniaentua 
TBit  <hrf  ffi),  bnt  withont  any  intimation  that 
they  were  or  pretended  to  be  any  others  than  his 
own  (viii.  31.  §  S,  37.  §  4.  s.  5,  ix.  35.  §  1.  a.  5). 
That  Pausanias  does  not  refer  in  these  last  pas- 
sages to  poems  which'went  under  tbe  names  irf  the 
old  mythohigieal  buds,  but  were  in  reality  com- 
poaad  by  Onomacritus,  is  rendered  probable  by  the 
manner  in  which  he  generally  refers  to  such  sup- 
posititioas  works,  aa  in  the  passage  first  quotnd 
(i.  22.  §  7  i  comp.i.  14.  §3,  t\  84  Mowrafou  koI 
rwttty  and  i.  37.  §  4,  rdaaAwtMo^'Op^^J :  and, 
moreover,  in  two  of  the  three  passages  he  quotes 
Onomacritus  is  comparison  with  Homer  and  He- 
•lod.  But  if^  for  these  reasons,  the  poems  so 
quoted  must  be  regarded  as  having  been  ascribed 
to  Onnmacritus  in  the  time  of  Pausanias,  it  does 
not  follow  that  they  were,  in  any  proper  tense,  the 
original  compoutions  of  Onomacritus  {  hut  it  nther 
seems  probable  that  they  were  lemuanta  of  ancient 
hymns,  the  authors  of  which  were  unknown,  and 
that  the  hibours  of  Onomacritus  constated  uroply  in 
editing  them,  no  doubt  with  interpolationa  m.  his 
own. 

The  taat  of  the  three  passages  quoted  from  Pau- 
nniaa  gives  rise  to  a  curious  question.  Pauunias 
quotes  Heaiod  as  saying  that  the  Gracea  were  the 
daaghten  of  Zeus  and  Eurynome,  and  that  their 
names  were  Euphrosyne  and  A^aia  and  ThtJia, 
and  then  adds  that  the  some  account  is  given  in 
the  poems  of  Onomacritus.    Now  we  find  in  the 

*  For  an  elaborate  discussion  of  the  relanon  of 
Onomacritus  to  the  literary  history  of  the  H<>meric 
poems,  see  Nitssch,  Erkldremia  Anmeria»j/m  in 
Httme^t  Of^Mor,  vd.  ill  pp.  336,  &c 


iifly-ninth  Orphic  Hymn  tbo  Oiacea  addweJ 

thus :  — 

%vyorr4ptt  Znvit  rs  mil  l-imfdnt  $a0viciXiiotif 
'A^AoA]  re,  OdXfio,  ital  E^^potf^vil  voXJoAffc 

Some  writers  have  hastily  taken  this  as  a  proof 
that  the  true  author  of  the  still  extant  Orphie 
hymns  was  Onomacritus,  or  else,  as  others  more 
cautiously  put  it,  that  Onomacritua  waa  one  of  tba 
authors  at  them,  and  that  thia  hymn  at  least  u  to 
be  ascribed  to  hin.  It  [vovea,  if  anything,  the 
direct  contrary  of  this  ;  for,  had  the  hymn  in  qnea- 
tion  borne  the  name  of  Orpheus  in  the  time  of 
Paussniaa,  he  would  have  ao  quoted  it,  ta  aay 
nothing  of  the  difference  between  the  name  Bm^ 
wflu  in  Pausaniaa  and  Emomia  in  the  hymn. 
Tbe  truth  is  that  the  date  of  the  extant  Orphic 
hymns  is  centuries  later  than  the  time  of  Ouoiii»- 
eritus  rORFHSus].  That  Onomacritoa,  however, 
did  publish  poems  under  the  name  of  Orpfaeua,  aa 
well  aa  of  Mnsaeus,  is  probable  fma  several  teati- 
nwnies,  among  which  is  that  of  Aristotle,  who 
held  that  there  never  was  such  a  poet  as  Orpheua. 
and  that  the  poems  known  under  his  name  wen 
fabricated  parUy  by  Cercops,  and  partly  by  Ono- 
macritus. (Cio.  (/«  ^ai.  Daor.  i.  38  ;  Philopon.  ad 
Arittoi.  de  Anim.  i.  5  t  Suld.  m.  r.  'Op<^t ;  Sdkoi. 
ad  AriMd.  Fanadi.  p.  165  ;  Sext.  Empir.  PfrrJL 
Hgpo^  iii  4 ;  EuaelL  Pnuf,  Ewm.  x.  4  ;  Tuian. 
adv.  Oraee.  62.) 

Prom  these  statemenU  it  appears  that  the  literary 
character  of  Onomacritus  must  be  regarded  aa  qaii« 
subordinate  to  his  religious  pc«ition  ;  that  he  waa 
not  a  poet  who  cultivated  the  art  for  its  own  sake, 
but  a  priest,  who  availed  himself  of  the  ancient 
religiona  poems  for  the  iopport  of  the  worahip  to 
whidi  he  was  attached.  Of  what  chamcter  that 
worship  was,  may  be  seen  from  the  statement  of 
Pausanias,  that  Onomacritus,  taking  from  Homer 
the  name  of  the  Titans,  composed  (or,  established, 
ffvuiBiiKn)  oraies  to  Dionysus,  and  represented 
in  his  poems  (twoitiatp)  the  Titans  as  the  author* 
of  the  su^rings  of  Dionysus.**  (Paul.  viii. 37. 1 4. 
1.  5.)  Here  we  hare,  in  fiset,  the  great  Orphic 
myth  of  Dionysus  Zagreua,  whose  worship  it  thus 
seems  wns  either  established  or  re-arranged  by 
Onomacritus,  who  must  therefore  be  r^jarded  aa 
one  of  the  chief  hwdera  of  the  Orphic  theology, 
and  the  Orphic  societiea.  [OiiPHBiifl,]  Some  mo- 
dem writers,  as  Ulrid,  think  it  pralmble  that 
Onomacritus  was  the  real  author  of  the  Orphic 
Theugon^,  to  which  Others  again  assign  a  still 
earlier  date.  (Giot^  Hidon  ^  Greece,  voL  i.  pp. 
25,  29.) 

There  ia  an  ofaacnra  refemice  ia  Aristotle  (  PoliL 
iL  9)  to  **  Chiomacritna,  a  Locrian."  tbe  first  dis- 
tinguished legislator,  who  practised  g}-mnastic  ex- 
ercises in  Crete,  and  travelled  atouad  un  account  of 
the  art  of  dirimtion,  and  who  was  a  contempotary 
of  Thalea.  (See  Hoeckh,  Orda^  vol.  iii.  pp.  318, 
&c.) 

For  further  remarks  on  the  Htemry  and  religioua 
poaitkm  of  Osomacritna,  see  the  Histories  of  Qrcek 
Literatore  by  Miiller,  Bemhardy,  Uliici,  and  Bode  ; 
MUller.  Frnlig.  xu  einer  WuamxkitfiliiAen  Afv- 
thologie ;  Lobeck,  Agtm^ihamM*,  and  RitschU  in 
Ersch  and  Gniber's  Endgldojmdi^         [P.  S.] 

ONOMARCHUS  {'Oi^fiapx")<  ganeial  of  the 
Phocinns  in  the  Sacred  War,  waa  brother  of  Philo- 
meius  and  son  of  Theotimus  f  i>iod.  xvj,  £6,  61 1 
Patu.  X.  -2.  §  2  i  but  sea  Arist  I'oL  r.  4.  uid 
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lUlml^  Ormct,  vol  n  275,  not.}.  H« 
mbM  r  dMaa  of  dta  Phodan  ntmj'  mkr  Phi* 
faul— ,  h  tba  Hlkn  u  TithoKA,  ba  wkidi  the 
kttsparwted  ;  wai  sftsr  the  bMie  gatbeMd  to- 
|«Wr  As  mnuu  of  tbo  Phodu  amir,  irith 
wfaiik  W  eAeeud  faw  ntnat  to  Del[Ai.  An 
■■■■Uj  of  ibe  peoflo  «sa  no V  bdd,  in  which  Ono- 
iMRbm  MnMig^y  nrgod  tha  praecutioD  of  the  wv, 
k  igwifaa  to  tW  iobdmIi  of  the  man  amdamta 
pRj,  wA  oeeeeded  in  oUiiniiig  Us  own  Dorai- 
attioa  to  tlie  diiof  comnajuxi  in  the  i^aoe  of  Philo- 
■dH,  B.  c  SfilL  Ho  was,  howoTer,  fiur  bom 
BAiing  the  modentioD  of  bii  predecenor :  ha 
on^KMed  tha  pntpertf  of  all  thoM  who  wen 
Hywed  t*  him,  aiid  Mjiiiindend  witfaont  Kmple  the 
Moad  mamn  af  DdaU.  The  Utter  enabled 
Ub  bo«  only  la  inmHe  and  maiDtahi  a  hig6 
My  of  menamrj  tntopa,  bat  to  Bpend  luge  ■ami 
in  itihiMg  mmnj  of  the  leading  ponona  Id  the  hoe- 
tile  mim  1  fcy  which  neana  he  lucceeded  ta  p»- 
laiBng  oa  tlw  ThoaMdiant  to  ifaandm  their  alliea, 
md  lakm  wp  a  nMtfal  porition.  Thsi  freed  from 
hi*  Mat  fiwrnidabie  antagoniat*,  be  waa  more  than 
a  auteh  tor  Ua  remaining  foea.  He  now  invaded 
Loom,  took  the  town  of  Thronimn,  and  compelled 
that  aif  Awphlwa  to  •obmit  i  imTajjed  the  Dorian 
Tma|inlla.  and  then  tamed  hie  mu  i^aiaat 
Beaatin,  where  h*  took  Oidtonamia  and  hnd  iiega 
m  riMiiiMiiia.  hat  wu  cnnpeUod  to  ietr«t  wttL 
anl  anything  more.    Hit  patiatanee  was 

■ow  laqacMed  b;  Lycophnm,  tyrant  of  Phctae, 
who  waa  «n»ck«d  by  PhiUp,  king  of  Macedonia  i 
and  he  at  firat  auit  hie  brother  Pbayllna  into 
neaanly  with  an  am?  of  7000  men.  Bnt  Pbayllna 
hi  I  lag,  been  dabnted  hy  Philip,  Onomarebiia 
■■chad  with  Ua  wbde  fame  to  the  aupport  of 
lyca^non,  defeated  Philip  In  two  aucceaaive 
baulea,  and  drore  hint  cnit  of  Tbcaaaly.  H«  next 
tenned  hk  anna  a  accond  time  agaiuat  ue  Boeotiana, 
wham  be  defeated  in  a  battle,  and  took  the  city  of 
Ceranna,  when  be  waa  recalled  once  more  to  tfae 
■laiiliiiii  of  Lycophron,  againat  Philip,  who  had 
apia  invaded  Tbeaaaly.  Ctanmarcbaa  nastened  to 
mppvt  his  ally  with  an  amy  of  20,000  foot  and 
MO  hacaa,  bot  waa  met  by  Philip  at  the  head  of 
a  brce  otiU  Bora  ■UBenras,  and  a  piiebed  battle 
sMoed,  in  which  tha  aaperiority  thaThinaHan 
araby  decided  the  ficMy  in  fmnr  of  Ae  king; 
Onomardioa  hin»el&  with  nuiy  of  the  fb^Uvea, 
phmged  into  the  aea  in  hopea  to  reaeh  by  swim- 
niag  the  Athenian  ships  under  Chares,  which  were 
lying  off  the  abore,  bat  perished  in  the  waves,  or, 
accBfdiiy  to  Pn— by  the  datta  of  his  own 
•aUieiB.  Hia  body  fell  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
who  oned  it  to  be  crndfied,  as  a  pnniahnMnt  for 
bis  ■nilege:  His  death  look  phoe  in  B.  c.  S52 
(l>=od.  zri.  31—33,  S5,  £6,  61  ;  Pans.  z.  2.  §  5  ; 

viiL  1,  2  ;  Polyaen,  ii,  38  ;  Ephoma,  ft. ' 
153.  mL  Didot ;  Oroa.  iii.  12  j  W«aseling,  ad 
bvL  xvi  3.S  [  Dm.  FaU.  Leg.  p.  443).  We 
an  told  that  UnonaKhna  waa  a  man  of  luxu- 
litaa  hnfaila,  and  that  ha  made  nsa  of  the  Mcnd 
^■«^itt,  not  oidy  tot  the  purposes  of  the  state, 
WiemiMslertehis  own  pleanms  (Theopomp.  ap. 
J<k&xbj.p.606)  ;  bntit  isdifflctdt  toknow  what 
nlae  to  sttaefa  to  ancb  itstemeDts  ;  die  feligiuus 
chnder  asanmed  by  the  enmues  of  the  PhooiBna 
kriw  lad  them  to  load  with  oUoqnv  the  memory 
rfd  the  leaden  of  that  people.  [B.H.B.] 

ONOllAaTUS  COKWrer),  a  eonfideiitial 
alcv  <f  Fhilv  V.  af  MwMbm,  far  whoB  he  haU 


the  gorenrntent  of  the  tfla-ooatt  of  Thmco,  and 
wboae  Inatmment  be  waa,  togather  with  Caman* 
DiR  [No.  4],  in  the  miMBte  tS  the  Moronlteik 
Applna  Clandios,  and  the  other  Roman  oommis- 
,  aionera,  required  that  Philip  shonld  send  Onomaatns 
and  Cassander  to  Rome  to  be  examined  abont  the 
maaaacre  \  wherenpon  the  king  despatched  Cs*- 
Bander,  and  bad  htm  potsoned  on  the  way,  but 
yeniatad  in  declaring  that  Onoaiastna  bad  not  bsen 
m  or  near  Bfaroiwhi  at  the  tine  i  the  fiwt  being 
(as  Pcdjbina  and  Livy  tell  vs)  that  he  was  too 
deep  in  the  royal  secrets  to  be  tmsted  at  Ktmie. 
We  bear  again  of  Onomastos  as  tme  of  the  two 
aaaeason  of  Philip  at  the  private  trial  of  Dn- 
HBTRIII8,  for  the  alleged  attempt  on  the  life  of  hk 
brother  Peraeua,  &  c.  183.  (Pidyk  zxiii.  IS,  14  { 
LiT.  xxxix.  34,  xL  8.)  [E.  E.] 

ONOSANDER  ('(WowS/wi),  theanthorofa 
cekfarated  work  on  military  tactics,  entitled  Xrpo- 
nffoAt  A^TOf,  which  ia  stiU  extanL  All  snb- 
seqnent  Grade  and  Roman  writers  on  the  Mine 
aabject  made  this  work  their  text-book  (the  em- 
perors Manriciaa  and  Leon  did  little  men  than 
expreaa  in  the  corrupt  atyle  of  their  age  what  they 
fonnd  in  Onoaander,  whom  Leon  calls  Oneaander), 
and  it  is  even  still  held  in  consldersble  eathnation. 
Count  Morita  of  Saxony  profeaeed  to  have  derived 
neat  benefit  from  the  pamnd  of  a  tnm  Jatien  rf  it; 
Onoiander  appeara  to  wve  lived  abont  tha  middla 
of  the  firat  century  after  Christ  His  woAisdedi' 
eated  to  Q.  Veranins,  who  is  generally  supposed  to 
be  idential  wita  the  Q.  Vennius  Nepos  who  was 
consul  in-  a.  d.  49.  OnoMnder  alao  remarks  in  his 
pre&ee  that  bis  wotk  waa  written  in  time  of  peaccu 
It  migfat  vary  wril  han  been  written,  the^ore, 
between  a.  n.  49  and  a.  s,  59.  If  the  eonsnl  of 
A.  D.  49  was  the  person  to  whom  the  work  was  d^ 
dicaied,  it  would  agree  very  well  with  all  the  other 
data,  that  this  Veranins  aecompanied  DidiatOdlBt 
into  Biitaint  and  died  befim  the  e^^ntion  of  a 
year. 

Onowuider  was  a  disd^  of  the  RatMiic  sdiool 
of  philosophy,  and,  accoc£ng  to  Snidaa,  berides  his 
work  on  tactics,  wrote  one  Ilt^  irTpafnrrnninn 
(unlesa,  as  some  vuppoee,  die  words  TOKTUcd  v-cpl 
OTfterrflHtierttw  in  Suidaa  are  a  description  of  one 
and  the  mbm  work,  tlie  one  atill  extant),  and  a 
oommenbuyontheR^blieofPlato.  The  two  latter 
have  periahed.  In  his  style  he  imitated  Xenc^ hini 
with  some  aucceis.  Nothing  further  ia  known  of 
his  personal  history.  It  is  conjectured  that  he  mutt 
himself  have  been  engaged  in  militarr  service. 

Ouoaander'a  worit  appeared  firat  in  a  Latin 
translation  hj  Nicohuia  Saguntinna,  Rome,  1494. 
A  ^ench  mnalation  by  Jehan  Churier  appeared 
at  Paria  in  1546;  an  Italian  tnnshition  by  Fabio 
Cotta,  Venice,  1546  ;  and  another  Latin  translation 
by  Joachim  Camerariua,  in  1595.  It  waa  not  till 
1599  that  the  Greek  text  waa  published,  together 
with  the  twer/fitvita  of  Urbidua,  pubiiahed  by  Ni& 
Rigaldua.  Pari^  1599.  The  best  edition  ia  that 
hy  Nic  Schwebel,  NUmberg,  1761,  folio.  This 
edition  contains  the  French  tranahition  by  M.  le 
Baron  do  Zur>Laaben.  In  this  edition  the  editor 
availed  himaelf  of  the  manuscript  notea  by  Joa>  * 
Scaliger  and  la.  Voauna,  which  are  preserved  in 
the  library  at  Leyden.  (Fabric.  B3>L  Oraee.  vol.  iv. 
p.  SS6,&c. ;  Scbdll,  OadiidiUder  GriaA.  Lit.  voLiL 
p.71-2,«c;  Hoflinann,  £e«.£tU.)  [a  P.M.] 
OPE'LIUSDIADUMENIA'NUS.  [Diai>v 
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OPE'LIUS  MACRl'NUS.  [Machinuk.] 

OPHE'LION  ('O^cAiwr).  I.  Ad  Athenian 
soaiio  tndt,  pKAMblj  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
wbon  Buidiw  mt*  tlwt  AthameiMi  in  hie  Moond 
book,  mentioai  tu  following m  being  hie  pkya: — 
Af MMA/Mf,  KdAAoivj^ot,  KeiTOvpai,  Sirrupot^^Sai- 
vm,  Mowirpann,  or  nther,  ncooiding  to  the  emen- 
dation of  Tonp,  Hor^fwvoi.  The  laat  three  of 
theae  titlee  an  elaewbere  uaigned  by  Snidaa  to 
Phrynidiui.  In  lha  aaooiid  Soak  of  Atbenaeai, 
which  daidiii  qnotMi  none  of  the  titlna  in  nwn- 
lioned,  but  Opoelion  a  thrice  quoted,  without  the 
nnme  of  the  play  refsned  to  (Athnn.  ii.  pp.  43,  f. 
6S.  d.  67,  a.)  ;  and,  in  the  third  book,  Atheuaeiu 
quofea  the  VaUaadma,  and  atao  another  piny, 
which  Snidaa  doea  not  mnition  (iii.  p.  106,  a.). 
The  reoaoni  for  aMiKning  him  to  the  Middle 
Comedy  are.  the  reference  to  Plalo  in  Athen.  ii. 
p.  68,  d„  and  the  statement  that  he  used  lonie 
waei  which  were  also  found  in  Eubului  (Athen.  ii. 
p.  43,  f.,  when  the  name  of  Opbeliou  ia  rightly 
aabatituled  by  Ponon  for  that  of  Pbiletaa).  Who 
may  have  been  the  Callaeachrua,  whose  name 
formed  the  title  of  one  of  tiia  pliiyt,  we  cannot 
tell ;  but  if  he  waa  the  lame  as  the  Callaeachnia, 
who  formed  the  subject  of  one  ci  the  playa  of 
Theopompot,  the  date  of  Ophelion  would  be  tixed 
before  the  1 00th  Olympiad,  b.c.  »80.  Then  ia, 
periiapat  one  more  nCmnoa  to  Opbalion,  again 
corrupted  into  niiletas,  ia  Heaychini,  a.«. 
(Meineke,  FIrag.  Com.  Oraee.  vol  i.  p.  415,  vol 
iii  f.  580 1  Fne/.  ad  Mmaad.  pp.  z,  xi.) 

2.  A  Peripatetic  philoaopher,  the  slave  and  dis- 
ciple of  Lycon  (Diog.  LaSrU  v,  73}.         [P.  &] 

OPHE'LION  ('O^fiUW).  I.  A  painter  of  nn- 
fcnova  time  and  eoantry,  tn  whoae  pictoies  of  Pan 
and  AVrm  there  an  eingnma  in  the  Greek  An- 
tholi^.  {Anth.  Pot  vi.  315,  316  ;  Brnnrk,  AnaL 
vol  ii  pi  383.) 

2.  A  acnlpior,  the  too  of  Aiistonides,  was 
the  nuiker  of  a  statue  of  Sextus  Pompeius, 
in  the  Royal  Museum  of  Paris.  (Clanc,  CcUal. 
No.  ISO.)  [P.  S.] 

OPHELLAS  ('O^AAai),  king  or  niler  of 
CyietM^  was  a  native  of  Pella  in  Macedonia :  his 
fother^  aame  was  Setlenus.  He  appears  to  hare 
Mcmapaaied  Alaztndtf  during  his  expedition  in 
Aaia,  but  hia  name  ia  fiiat  nmitioned  at  command- 
iiig  flu  of  the  triremea  of  the  fleet  ol  that  monarch 
on  tile  Indn%  a  a  S27.  (Arrian,  I»d,  18.) 
A6er  the  death  of  the  Macedonian  king,  he  fol- 
lowed the  foriunea  of  Ptolemy,  by  whom  be  was 
seat,  In  b.  c.  3*22,  at  tba  head  of  a  conaidenble 
army,  to  udie  adYaniage  of  the  civil  war  which  had 
broken  oat  in  the  Cyrwiaica.  [Thihbbon.]  Thia 
obfeet  ka  aneoeasAilly  accomplished,  totally  de- 
Mted  Thimbrun  and  the  party  that  supported  him, 
and  eatabli»hed  the  iupremacy  of  Egypt  over 
Cyrene  itself  and  ita  dependencies  Bnt  ahortly 
aftct,  the  civil  disaensiona  having  broken  out 
again  led  Ptolwny  himself  to  repair  to  Cyrenci 
which  he  this  time  apnanis  to  have  reduced  to  com- 
pleie  BUbJeetion.  (Diod.  xtiuL  21 ;  Arrian,  op,  I'koL 
p>  f  0.  tL)  The  aubaequent  proceedings  of  Ophelias 
in  involved  tn  givat  obacurity.  It  aeems  certain 
that  he  waa  still  left  by  Ptolemy  at  thia  time  in 
the  goTcmment  of  Cyraia,  which  he  probably  con- 
tintaed  to  hold  en  behalf  of  the  Egyptian  king 
intil  about  the  year  B.C.  313:  but  no  mention  il 
fotind  of  hia  name  in  the  account  given  by  DiiMluma 
^Kviii.  J  9J  (if  the  revolt  of  Uie  C^rciuwua  in  tktt 


year,  which  was  aappreased  by  Agia,  the  genenl  of 
Ptolemy.    Yet  it  could  not  have  been  loiiu  aftei 
that  be  availed  himaelf  of  the  continued  diaam^tioa 
of  that  people  towarda  Eg}-pt  to  asauine  the  govvm- 
ment  of  Gyrene  as  an  independent  atate^  The 
continual  wara  in  which  Ptoleiny  was  enj^aged 
againat  Antignnna,  and  the  natural  difficultie*  of 
aaaailing  Gyrene,  secured  him  agaiuet  invHaion  ; 
and  be  appean  to  have  continued  in  undiaputrd 
poMeasjon  «f  tba  country  fbr  near  fin  veua. 
{ntoa.  i.  6.  §  R  )  Droyaon,  ffelitmm,  toI.  I.  pp. 
414,417.)    The  power  to  which  Opbellaa  had 
thus  attained,  and  the  strong  mereenajy  force 
which  he  was  able  to  bring  into  the  field,  c&uaed 
Agntfaodes,  during  hia  expedition  in  Afriua  (b.  c 
WH)  to  turn  his  attention  towarda  the  new  ruler 
of  Grrena  aa  likely  to  prove  an  tuefnl  allj  agaioat 
the  Carthaginians.    In  order  to  gMn  him  over  be 
promiaed  to  cede  to  him  whatever  conqu«ata  th«ar 
combined  forces  might  make  in  Africa,  reserving 
to  himaelf  only  the  poaaeaaion  of  Sicily.    The  am- 
bition of  Ophetllit  WBB  tfaua  arooaed :  ha  pu  hiiu- 
aelf  at  the  liead  of  a  powerfnl  army,  and  notwitb- 
aiandtng  all  the  natural  obataciea  which  preaeiit«d 
themselvea  on  hia  route,  succeeded  in  reaching  tha 
Carthaginian  territoriea  after  a  loiUomeand  peritona 
march  of  more  than  two  montha'  dumlion.  He  waa 
received  by  hia  new  ally  with  every  demonatimtioo 
of  friendnip,  and  tha  two  anmaa  encamped  neu 
each  otbor:  but  not  many  daya  had  riapsed  when 
Agathoclea  took  an  opportunity  treacheroiuly  to 
surprise  tlie  camp  of  the  Cyrenaeansi  and  Ophellaa 
himself  periabed  in  the  confusion.  His  troopa,  tliua 
left  without  a  leader,  joined  the  atandard  of 
Agathoclea,    (Diod.  xx<  40 — 4'2  ;  Jnatic,  xxii.  7  i 
Oroa.  ir.  6 ;  Pol)-aan.  v,  3.  14;  Said.  a. «.  'O^^ 
Am.)   Justin  atylea  Ophetlaa  "  nx  Cyrenarum," 
but  it  seems  improbable  that  he  had  really  assumed 
the  regal  title.    He  waa  married  lo  an  Athenian, 
Eurj'dice,  the  daughter  of  Miltiadea,  and  appean 
to  have  maintained  fiiendly  relationa  with  Atnena. 
(Diod.  XX.  40 :  Pint  JJmutr.  14.)     [E.  ti.  B.J 

OPHELTES  ('O^Xrqt).  1.  A  aan  of  Lycop* 
gus,  who  was  killed  by  a  snake  at  Nemea^  as  hia 
nnrae  Hypaipyle  had  left  him  alone.  (Apollod.  i. 
9.  S  14 ;  Paua.  ii  15.  §  3  ;  comp.  ADRA8TD6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Tyrrhenians  who  wanted  to 
earry  off  Dionysus,  and  wen  tberefora  tuetamor- 
photed  Into  dolphins,  (Hygin.  Fab.  134.) 

3.  The  son  of  Peneleus  and  £ith«r  of  Damn- 
aichthon.  king  nf  Thebes.  (Pant.  il.5.  g  8.)  [L.S.] 

OPHION  ('0<piwv\  a  Titan,  was  married  to 
Eurynome,  with  whom  he  shared  the  supretuacy 
previous  to  the  reign  of  Cnuoa  and  Kfiea  ;  bat 
being  conquered  by  the  latter,  he  w>d  Kurynonie 
wen  thrown  into  Ocean  us  or  Tartama.  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  i.503,&c  ;  Ttetx.tfrf IISI.)  There 
are  two  other  mythical  beings  of  the  Miroe  nam^ 
(Ov.  JUA  xii.  -245  ;  Claudian.  Aapf.  Pro*,  iii. 
348.)  [L,  B.] 

OPI'LIUS.  [OPKLiua.] 

UPI'LIUS,  AURE'LIUS.  the  Incdmm  of  an 
Epicurean,  taught  at  Rome,  first  philoaophy,  thaa 
rhetoric,  and.  finally,  grammar,  and  is  placed  by 
i^UPtonins  next  in  order  to  Saeviot  Nicanor  [Nl- 
cANoa],  Ue  gave  up  bis  school  npou  the  con- 
demnation of  Rutiliu  Knfiu,  whoui  he  neeorapaaied 
to  Smyrna*  and  then  tha  two  ftiendt  grow  old 
together  in  the  enjoyment  of  each  other's  aocieiy. 
He  compoaed  aeveral  learned  works  noon  variooa 
tubjudta  t  uiw  vl'  ibeaa  lu  ikuucoluTi  di\idad  into 
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■H  parts,  md  named  AftaoB^  u  referred  to  by 
A.  GctUiu  (L  35),  who  quotea  &m  it  u  ezpl»- 
iwiim  at  tKe  wofd  A^crac,  aceoapaiued  by  a 
Mt  fcoliib  deriiadoa.  To  another  piece  termed 
iter  u  acToatie  vaa  pnfixed  on  his  own  name 
«yd  ke  then  gara  aa  C^kUum;  (Sueton.  dt 
13^.  Gramim.  6 ;  Lmcht  j^waa^nUoeopUe  <f«r 
Jkia.iB.p.150.)  [W.  R.] 

OPIIIlA,  a  Taalal  viiipn  In  tha  time  of  the 
Msad  Ponk  War,  wu  niuutbful  to  Iier  tow  of 
CbltttT,  CDd  waa  in  ooaaequence  buried  alite  at 
Ac  Csffiae  pte.  (Ur.  zziL  57.) 

OPIKIA  QENS,  plebeiBn,  is  fint  mentioiied 
b  ibe  tioie  of  the  Samuite  wara.  The  fint 
anabcr  of  tba  gow  vho  obtained  the  omauldiip, 
aa«  OpbniaaT  in  &C.  154.  Tfao  only  co^ 
BMsn  of  UM  Opia^  ia  iVnna,  bnt  tbt  mon  die- 
itDinkbed  penona  of  thia  tuuoe  are  mentioned 
viiiwut  any  auiname.  On  cnni  the  name  ia 
■IwajB  written  OptimiMt,  aa  in  the  annexed  ape- 
(Bwa,  wfaick  repreaenia  on  the  obrerte  the  head 

Pkba,  and  on  the  nrerao  Apollo  in  a  chariot 
hmdi^  hia  bow,  with  IC.  Ofbh.  Boma.  Nona 
d  Ibe  ana  of  ihio  gm  can  be  nfatad  iridi  eer- 
ttiaty  10  anj  particvlar  penon. 


OPIMIUS. 
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CDOi  or  *ns  wmu  qkm. 

OPIinUBk  1.  C.  Onuim  Pamka,  qnaeator 
I.C.  2M,  «aa  UDed  in  tba  qnaeatoriiOB  or  qnaaa- 
ndi  leirt,  in  an  attadt  made  by  the  Samnitee 
dko  RooMn  camp.    (Liv.  x.  32.) 

i.  Q.  OriMins  Q.  r.  Q.  h.,  waa  connil  B.  o. 
Hit  with  h.  Poonmina  Albinna,  Ojdmina  in  lua 
eiwwriaHp  amd  an  wv  with  tha  Ch^lMi  and 
DedMH,  Idgnian  ttSiaa  on  tha  sorthen  aide  of 
Aa  Alpa,  who  bad  attacked  the  territory  of  the 
pca^o  afUHdlia,  the  alliea  of  tha  Roman  peo{4e, 
md  kad  laid  wuta  the  town*  of  Antipolia  and 
NicacA,  which  belonged  to  Maaailia.  OpimiuB 
■hdned  tkftn  people  witbont  any  difficulty,  and 
•teinad  jB  eanaaqimiae  the  hooonr  of  a  trinm^ 
(iVyk  nziii.  A,  7,  8 ;  Ut.  ^  47  ;  Faati 
Capt. ;  Ofauqn.  76.)  This  Opunine  eeenii  to 
have  been  a  man  of  aa  tittle  prindple  aa  hia  ton, 
and  waa  netoriona  in  hia  yonth  for  hia  riotous 
Snug.  Locilins  described  lum  as"  fonnosus homo 
<t  /mKmm"  (Nonina,  iv.  t.  v,  Fema,  p.  658,  ed. 
GoAo6cd.X  nd  Cieeio  apeaks  of  him  ai  "qui 
adaleMenndaa  naJo  aadiaoet."  (Ai  Orat.  il  68, 
Jh.)  In  the  ame  paaaage  Cioero  lelatea  a  joke  of 
Opaaim. 

X  L.  Orilf  iva  Q.  r.  Q.  it.,  son  of  the  preceding, 
«ai  piaaUr  m,e.  135,  in  whidi  yaw  he  marched 
•itsiBtt  FrqpJIae.  whidi  had  risen  in  nrdt,  in  order 
to  sbtain  the  Roman  {canddsa.  The  town  was 
heoayed  to  Opinrins  by  one  of  its  dtinna,  Q.  Nu- 
Bitaciaa  Pnllna,  and  eorere  vengeance  was  taken 
Ibe  iahatritanta.  (Liv.  JEpiL  60 ;  Cic  A 
/•waL  n.  14  ;  AacoD.  m  itima.  p.  17,  ed.  Orelli  ; 
TtILhtii.e;  PfaitC  Aaoei.3.)  Opimina  be- 
Inged  ths  Ugh  aEistoenawal  pai^,  and  poa- 
Mad  gntt  Hf        ht  the  lenatcb   He  waa  me 

tha  WMt  lialani  and^at  thasBM  Inna,  one  of 


the  moat  iwmidaUa  oppotienis  of  C.  Oraccbn^ ;  and 
aeeordingh  when  he  first  beeama  a  candidate  fbi 
the  conaiusbip,  C.  Ghmcchna  used  all  his  inBnenca 
with  the  people  to  induce  them  to  prefer  C  Fasr 
nine  Strabo  in  his  stead.  (Plut.  C  GracA.  II.) 
Qracchns  succeeded  in  hia  object,  end  Fanniua  waa 
consul  in  a.  c.  122 ;  but  he  was  unable  to  present 
the  election  of  Opimiua  for  the  following  year,  and 
had  only  rendered  the  latter  a  adll  bitterer  enemr 
by  the  afioot  be  had  pat  upon  him.  Opimius^  tmr 
league  was  Q.  Fabius  Mazimus  AUofarofpcna.  The 
history  of  the  consulship  of  Opimius,  b.  c.  121,  [a 
given  at  length  ia  the  life  of  C.  Oracehua.  It  is 
only  neceaaary  to  state  here  in  general,  that  Opi- 
miua entered,  with  all  the  seal  of  an  unccmpuloua 
{■artisan  and  tba  animooi^  of  a  poaonal  cnony, 
into  the  neawues  which  the  senate  adopted  to 
cmrii  Gncchna,  and  forced  on  matters  to  an  open 
rupture.  As  aoon  as  he  a'oa  amied  by  the  aeDale 
with  the  well-known  decrae, "  That  the  consuls 
should  take  care  that  the  republic  suffered  no  in* 
jniy,"  he  resoWed  to  make  away  with  Oncchus, 
and  socceedsd,  aa  is  rebtted  in  the  life  of  the  latter. 
Opimiua  and  his  party  abnsed  their  victory  moat 
savagely,  and  are  said  to  hare  killed  more  than 
three  thousand  persons.  [For  details  see  Vol.  II. 
pp.  197,  198,  and  the  authorities  there  quoted.] 

In  tha  following  year,  B.&  120,  Opbniua  waa 
accused  by  Q.  Decius,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  of  hav 
ing  put  Roman  citizeiu  to  death  without  a  triaL 
He  was  defended  by  the  consal,  C.  Pf^iirius  Carbo, 
who  had  formerly  belonged  to  the  porty  of  Grae- 
ebua,  but  bad  gone  over  to  that  of  the  ariBtocnicy. 
AlUumgh  the  jodices  now  l>donged  to  the  eques- 
trian wits  by  one  of  tha  lawa  of  Otacchua,  they 
were  too  much  terrified  by  the  erenta  Af  Uie  pre- 
ceding year  to  condemn  the  person  who  had  been 
the  prime  mover  in  them,  and  accordii^ly  acqui  ited 
the  accused.  (Liv.  EpiL  61  ;  Cic  da  Orat.  ii.  25.) 
Opimiua  thua  eecaped  for  the  present,  bnt  his  ve- 
aali^  and  oomption  brought  hmt  before  tiiejudices 
anin  a  ftw  years  afterwarda,(wbaD  ha  met  with  « 
diflarant  bta.  He  bad  been  at  the  head  of  the 
commission  which  waa  sent  into  Afinca  in  ii.  c.  1 1 2, 
in  order  to  divide  the  dominiofls  of  Midpia  be- 
tween Jagnrtha  and  Adherhd,  and  had  alkwed 
himsrif  to  be  bribed  by  Jugurtha,  to  assign  to  him 
the  better  part  of  the  countiT.  This  scandalous 
onndnet  bad  pasiod  nnnotieed  at  the  time ;  bat 
when  die  defeat  of  the  Roman  army,  through  the 
misconduct  of  Albinus,  in  &c.  109,  bad  roused 
the  indignation  of  the  Roman  people,  the  tribune, 
C.  MamUius  Limetanus,  brought  forward  a  bill  for 
inquiry  into  the  conduct  of  all  those  who  had  re- 
ceived bribes  ftom  Jugurtha.  By  this  law  Opi- 
miua was  condemned  alwig  with  many  others  of 
the  ieadmg  members  of  the  ariatocracy.  Me  went 
into  exile  to  Dyrriwchium  in  Epeirus,  where  he 
lived  for  aome  years,  hated  and  insulted  by  tlie 
people,  and  where  lie  erentnaUy  died  in  great  po- 
Teity.  Ho  richly  des^ved  his  punishment,  and 
met  with  a  due  leconpetue  for  hit  cruel  and  fcro- 
doua  conduct  towards  C.  Gracchus  and  hia  party. 
Cicero,  on  the  contrary,  who,  after  hia  consuisbip, 
bad  identiiied  himaelf  with  the  ariatocratical  party, 
frequently  lantenta  the  fate  of  Opimiui,  and 
phuna  of  the  cruelty  shown  towards  a  man  wbo 
had  conferred  such  signal  aervicca  upnt  his  country 
as  the  ooaquest  of  FregaUae  uod  the  dcatrBction  of 
OncBhns.  He  caUs  him  tha  savioar  of  the  co» 
moD wealth,  and  diaiaetariaea  his  conjannatiou  ns 
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a  blot  Bpon  tha  Ronun  domfDion,  and  s  duffnoe 
la  th»  Ronu  pMple.  (ML  19, 40 1  Veil. 
Pkt.  ii.  7  ;  HoL  G  CraaA.  18 ;  Cie.  Pkaw.  28, 
AidL  34,  M  pMM.  S9,  ^  &sf.  67  i  Schd.  Bob. 
pmSaA^SUM-  Orelli.) 

The  raar  in  which  Opiiniu  wu  couu!  (b.  c. 
121)  was  ranurluble  for  th«  extraordinnry  heat 
«f  tiin  antama,  and  thui  the  vintage  of  thii  year 
wai  of  an  upreeedontcd  quality.  Thii  wine  long 
remained  edabnted  as  the  Pmmm  Opinwaum,  wmI 
WKB  pmarred  for  an  almoat  incredible  spam  of 
time.  Cicero  apeaka  of  it  aa  in  existence  when  he 
wrote  bia  SnUm,  flighty-6Te  yean  after  the  con- 
Mlsbtp  of  Opmiiu  (AnriL  SS).  VelMaa  ^ter- 
edna,  wbe  wvate  in  the  reign  of  Tibeitu,  Mya 
(ii.  7}  that  none  of  die  wine  w»a  then  in  exirt- 
enca  ;  bat  Pliny,  who  paUiehed  hk  work  in  the 
nign  of  Veipauan,  makea  mention  of  iu  exiatence 
even  in  hii  day,  two  handmd  yean  afterwards. 
It  waa  redaced,  he  aays,  to  the  conaiaience  of 
nmgh  honey ;  ud,  Hke  other  Teiy  oU  winea,  wm 
•0  itcoiig,  and  harUi,  and  bjltw,  aa  to  be  nndrink- 
able  until  largely  diluted  with  water.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xit.  4. 1.6;  DieL^Amt  Pbwm.) 

4.  L.  Opimiui,  terved  in  the  army  of  L.  Lu- 
tatins  Catulua,  oontul  B.  a  iO'2,  and  obtitioed 
great  credit  by  killing  a  Cimbrian,  who  had  chal- 
Inged  him  (Afflpelina,  e.  23). 

t.  Q.  OpiifiDB  I»  p.  Q.  N.  waa  l»oogfat  to  trial 
before  Yerrei  in  hia  praetonhip  (a.  c.  7i),  on  the 
plea  that  he  had  interceded  against  the  Lex 
Cotselia,  when  he  was  tribune  in  the  preceding 
year  (a.  c  76)  ;  but,  in  reality,  becauae  he  had  in 
nil  tribunate  oppoaed  the  wishes  of  some  Roman 
aoUeu  He  was  condemned  by  Verres,  and  de- 
priTed  of  Ul  his  property.  It  appean  ftom  the 
Psendft-Asconius  that  Opimius  had  in  his  tribunate 
anpported  the  law  of  the  consul  C.  Anrelius  Cotta, 
which  restored  to  the  tribunes  the  right  of  being 
alected  to  the  other  raagiitracies  of  the  state  after 
the  tribunata,  of  whidi  priTitege  they  bad  be«i 
dmrired  by  a  Lex  Cornelia  of  the  dictator  SuUa. 
(Cic  Verr,  1.  60  ;  Pteado-Aicoa.  m  Vtrr.  f.  200, 
ed.  Orelli.) 

6.  Ofw im,  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  jndices 
by  Cicero  {«d  AU.  it.  16.  §  6)  in  b.  c.  54.  The 
word  wfaidi  follow*  Opmine,  being  either  bia  cc^ 
noraea  or  the  name  of  hia  tribe,  is  corrupt  (See 
Orelli,  ad  lae.)  This  Opimini  nay  be  the  same 
as  the  Mlowing. 

7.  M.  Opiuiub,  praefect  of  die  cavalry  in  the 
army  of  Metellus  Scipio,  the  iather-in-law  of 
Pompey,  was  taken  prisoner  Cn.  Domitios 
Calnnut,  a.  c.  48.  (Caea.  B.  C  iii.  38.) 

6.  Optmira,  a  poor  man  mentioned  by  Hoiaee 
(Sat  ti  8.  134),  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 
OPIS.  [Upjr.] 

O'PITER,  an  old  Roman  pra^nomen,  given  to 
a  person  bom  after  the  death  of  his  &ther,  bnt  in 
the  lifeHme  of  his  gnuidfather.  (Festos,  p.  184, 
ed.  Mailer ;  Val.  Max.  da  Nam,  RaL  12 ;  Plfr 
dduit.  p.  491.)  We  find  this  piaenomen  in  the 
Virginia  Gens,  for  instance. 

L.  OPITE'RNIUS,  a  Faliscan,  a  priest  of 
Baochni,  and  one  of  the  prime  movers  in  the  intro- 
dnctien  of  the  worship  of  tfaii  god  into  Bmne 
B.C.  186.  (Lir,  zxxix.  17.) 

OPLACUS.  [OBsiDiua.] 

OTPIA.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  put  to  death  in 
483  (or  violMioa  vt  b«r  tow  trf  diaodly. 
aiT.ii.43.) 


2.  Vaaru  Oppia,  a  woman  of  Atella  in  Cam- 
paoia,  naided  at  CapDa  during  the  leGUtd  Pmiie 
war,  and  ia  Mid  to  hare  duly  ofiered  ap  lacrifieea 
for  the  anccess  of  the  Homans,  while  Capua  waa  ia 
the  bands  of  the  Carthnginians.  i9he  waa  accord- 
ingly nwarded  by  the  RmtutDS  in  &a  210,  when 
the  ci^  Ml  into  their  power.  (Idv.  zzn.  83, 
34.) 

3.  The  wife  of  L.  Minidius  or  Mindioa.  (Cic 
ad  Favt.  xiii,  28.)  [Hminius,] 

O'PPlA  GENS,  plebeian.  This  gens  belonged 
to  the  tribua  Terentiiia,  and  was  one  of  consideraUe 
antiquity,and  aome  importance  even  in  eariy  times, 
since  a  member  of  it,  Spb  Oppina  CoraicMt,  waa  ona 
of  the  aecond  deoemrinte,  a  c.  430.  We  even 
read  of  a  Vestal  vir^n  of  the  name  of  Oppia  aa 
eariy  as  B.  c  483  (Liv.  ii.  43),  but  it  is  difficult  ko 
believe  that  a  plebeian  oould  have  filled  this  dig- 
nity at  so  eariy  a  period.  None  of  the  Oppii,  how- 
ever, ever  obtained  the  cimaulship,  although  the 
name  oeenn  at  interv^  in  Roman  histaiy  from 
the  time  of  tha  neond  daeMBviiate  to  that  of  tba 
eariy  empenn.  [Coaqian  however  Oppius,  No. 
1 9.]  The  prindpal  eognomena  in  this  gens  are  Ca 
PiTo,  CoRNicxN  orCoRHiciMUB,  and  Salinatoh  ; 
but  most  of  the  Oppii  had  no  sumame.  Those  of 
the  name  of  Cafuto  and  Salinator  are  given  below. 
[Qppiua,]  On  cnua  wa  find  the  Munamea  Oc^itt 
and  Sc^Hoor. 

•  OPPIA'NICUS,  the  name  of  three  persons, 
two  of  whom  pUy  a  prominent  part  in  the  oration 
of  Cicero  for  Ciuentius.  1.  StaTius  ALHitJS  Op- 
PiANtcus,  was  accused  by  his  step-s(Ki  A.  Ciuen- 
tius of  baring  attempted  to  procure  bis  death  by 
poisoning,  &c,  74,  and  waa  condemned.  2.  Opff 
A  Kicufc,  the  wm  the  preceding,  accused  Ooentina 
himself  in  B.C.  66,  of  Uiree  distinct  acts  of  poisoo- 
ing.  3w  C.  Oppianicub,  the  brother  No.  1,  said 
to  have  been  poisoned  by  him  (^Cic^Oaeiet.  Il)i 
A  full  acGonnt  of  tha  two  tnala  ia  ghan  aider 
Clitxntius. 

OFPIA'NUS,  a  person  to  whom  IL  Yam 
wrote  a  latter,  whwh  ia  reCtixed  to  by  A*  Gdlina 
(xiv.  7). 

OPPIA'NUS  ('On-MwifO.  Undw  this  name 
there  are  extant  two  Greek  heiamettt  poena,  ooa 
on  fishing,  'AAisvriiMi,  and  the  odier  OD  huntit^ 
YLwrrfTuti  ;  as  also  a  prose  para^raae  of  a  thiri 
poem  oa  hawking;,  'l^cvruat.  Theaa  wen,  till 
towards  the  end  tJi  the  laat  century,  nnivwaallT 
attributed  to  the  same  person ;  an  opinion  which 
not  only  made  it  impossible  to  reconcile  with  each 
other  iJl  the  passages  relating  to  Oniinn  tliat  ara 
to  be  found  iu  ancient  writers,  bnt  also  rniderad 
con  tradictory  the  evidence  derived  from  the  perusal 
of  the  poems  themaelves.  At  length,  in  the  year 
1776,  J.  G.  Schneider  in  his  5nt  edition  of  these 
poems  threw  out  the  coojeetiire  that  they  were 
not  written  by  the  same  individual,  bnt  by  two 
persons  of  the  same  name,  who  have  been  con- 
stantly eonfiiuaded  together ;  an  hypotheaiat  which, 
if  not  i^mlntely  free  from  objection,  eertainly 
removes  so  many  difficulties,  and  moreover  afforda 
■0  oonvenient  a  mode  of  introducing  various  beta 
and  remarks  which  wonLd  otherwise  be  incoa- 
natcnt  and  contradictory,  that  it  will  be  adt^ited 
on  this  occauon.  The  chief  (if  not  the  ouly) 
objection  to  Schneider's  conjecture  arises  from  ita 
novelty,  from  iu  positively  contradicting  soma 
ancient  authoritiea,  and  &om  the  stnng  twgatin 
I  Act  that  for  neariy  mxteen  hwadted  yean  na 
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nte  kid  Cnnd  ■117  tiaoe  of  mot  than  one  poet 
of  nune  of  Oppian.  Bot  the  veiglit  of  thi« 
uteeedent  ^fficulty  ia  probably  more  than  counter- 
btianeed  by  the  internal  eride»ce  in  fsTour  of 
ixhoader^  hypotheai* ;  and  with  reipect  to  the 
andoit  leatiMDniei  to  be  adduced  on  either  aide, 
it  vill  be  ae«n  that  he  wja  at  leaat  «•  mnch 
deCeiniee  te  them  a>  do  uoie  who  embnee  the 
oppadte  opiaiott.  The  chief  rcMoo  in  &Tour  of 
hit  opinion  ia  the  bet  that  the  anthor  of  the 
"  HaUentica  *^  waa  not  born  at  the  same  place  at 
the  anthor  of  the  **  Cynegetica,"  an  argument 
which  aome  peraona  have  ninly  attempted  to 
•rerthiow  by  altering  the  text  of  the  Utter  poem. 
The  other,  which  ia  acaroely  leta  convlncingi 
tboo^  not  ao  sTident  to  eTerybody'a  compre- 
beocian,  ariaea  from  the  difference  of  atyle  and 
hngoage  obaer*able  at  the  two  poena,  which  ia  ao 
peat  aa  to  render  it  morally  impoaiQile  that  they 
could  hafe  bem  written  oe  Huae  perton :  for, 
tjoagh  it  may  be  aaid  that  this  diff»reniv  only 
thova  that  the  anthor  improved  iu  writing  by 
practice,  thia  aoawer  will  not  bear  examination,  at 
in  the  first  place  the  m^erior  poem  (vix.  the 
•■  Cyvqetica waa  written  after,  not  be/bre,  the 
nher ;  and  Hoondly,  the  author  it  commonly  laid 
to  haw  died  at  the  eariy  age  of  thirty,  which 
uarccly  afibida  anffident  time  for  to  great  an 
dteratioB  and  im|vorenient  to  hare  taken  place. 
The  fcaatM  relating  to  each  poem  aeparately  will 
iberefere  be  fint  mentioned,  and  afterwarda  aome 
Iiiatorical  facta  commonly  related  concerning  one  of 
the  aathcK^  thon^  it  ia  diffiealt  to  determine  tnUaL 
1.  He  writer  of  the  **  HalienUca,"  'AAicvrucii, 
it  said  by  (|mbahly)  all  anthoritiea  to  have  been 
b-xn  in  (Slicia,  though  they  are  not  ao  well  agreed 
u  to  the  name  of  hit  n&tive  city.  The  author  of 
an  anooymoua  Greek  Life  of  Oppian  eaya  it  was 
either  Coiycaa  or  Anaiarba,  Suidaa  taya  Corycua, 
and  thia  ia  probably  confirmed  by  Oppian  hjnwl^ 
in  ihefiiDDwiagpMnge:  — 

'ArfictN'  Si  wptira  wyffpetw  w«Mm  ftifpqr, 
Ohf  Tii»*T4f7iT  ipacMot  irriiwrai 
nirpiTr  jnwnjfMr  irif  2a^inf8j(w>  ixpip, 
"Oatrpf  Sf  'Efi^laa  WXir,  yoiMrlicXvTor  Amt 

(in.  205,&«.) 

Thii  paaMge,  however,  can  hardly  be  fiurly  aaid  to 
detenoine  the  point,  for  (aa  if  to  ahow  the  uncer- 
tainty of  atmoBt  everything  rdatii^  to  Oppian) 
while  Schneider  couMoera  that  it  provea  that  the 
pnet  waa  bora  at  Corycua,  Pabrtdua  and  otiiera 
bare  adduced  it  aa  evidmce  to  ahow  that  be  was 
nU.  Respecting  hia  date  there  baa  be«i  equal 
ditFerenoe  of  opinion.  Athenaeua  laya  (L  p.  13) 
he  lived  tfaortly  before  hia  own  time,  and  Athe- 
naeni  flonriabed,  according  to  Mr.  Ginlon  {Farti 
Honk  A.D.  194^  about  the  end  af  the  aecond 
tenmij.  Thii  teatimony  may  be  conaidered  aa 
alnuM  conchuiTe  with  req>ect  to  Oppian't  date, 
though  it  baa  been  attempted  to  evade  it,  either 
hr  pladng  Athenaeua  more  than  thirty  year* 
later*,  or  by  eraaideriiig  the  jmmgc  in  qneation 

*  Fabriciiia,  Sdiwri^netiaer,  and  otbera,  have 
btt  conibanded  the  anthot  of  the  "  Halieutica " 

i-iti  the  anthor  of  the  "  Cynegeti**,"  and 
tave  then  nude  nae  of  the  date  of  the  aecond 
Oppiu  in  ordn  to  determine  the  date  of  Athe- 
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tvbe  »  ^Muioas  inteipdation.  It  ia  aha  eon  finned 

by  EnaelnuB  (droit,  ap,  S.  Hiefon.  vol.  viiL 
p.  72-2.  ed.  Venn.  1736J  aad  Syncellua  {(^rtnuffr^ 
pp.  352,  353,  ed.  PaHa.  1652),  who  place  Oppian 
in  the  year  171  (or  173),  and  by  Suidaa,  who 
aaya  be  lived  in  the  reionof  "Marena  Antoninoa," 
i.  e.  not  Cancalla,  aa  Koatn  and  otheia  auMoaa, 
bat  M.  Aorelius  Antoninna,  a.  n  161 — 180.  If 
the  date  here  aaaigned  to  Oppian  ba  correct,  the 
emperor  to  whom  the  "  Halieutica"  an  dedialed, 
and  who  is  called  (u  3)  yalv  Swarop  Kpdrvr, 
'A>-rw»'U'«,  will  be  M.  AureUua  ;  the  afluuona  to 
hia  ton  (I  66,  78,  il  683,  iv.  5,  t.  45}  will  refer 
to  CommoduB  ;  and  the  poem  nay  be  tuppoaed  to 
have  been  written  after  A.  D.  1 77,  which  ia  the  year 
when  the  hitter  waa  admitted  to  a  participation  of 
the  imperial  dignity.  If  the  writer  of  the  *'  Holieu- 
tica  "  be  auppoaed  to  have  lived  under  Caiacalla, 
the  name  "  Antoninua  ^  will  cntainly  auit  that 
emperor  perfectly  well,  at  the  qtpellation  "Au- 
reliua  Antoninua  "  waa  conferred  upon  him  when 
he  waa  appointed  Caeaar  by  hit  father,  a.  d.  196. 
(CUnton'a  FaiH  Som.)  But  if  we  ezamiuc  the 
other  paaaagea  abore  referred  to,  the  difficulty  of 
applying  Asm  to  Caracalla  will  be  at  once  ap- 
parent, at  tlkat  emperor  (at  far  aa  we  leam  from 
hiatoiy)  had  no  ton,  —  though  aome  peraoBs  have 
even  gone  ao  far  aa  to  conjecture  that  1m  must 
hare  bad  one,  because  Oppian  allude*  to  him  I 
(Schneider's  first  ed.  p.  546.) 

The  Halifutica ctmttst  of  about  3500  hex- 
ameter  lines,  divided  into  five  hooka,  of  which  the 
fint  two  treat  of  the  natand  hiatory  of  fitbea,  and 
the  other  thne  of  the  art  of  fiahing.  The  author 
diaplays  in  parte  ciHisiderahle  soologioal  know- 
ledge, but  inaerta  also  aevenl  fables  and  absur- 
dities, —  and  that  not  merely  as  ao  much  poetical 
ornament,  but  aa  grave  nuitter  of  fact.  In  thia 
respect,  however,  he  was  not  more  creduloua  than 
most  of  his  eon  temporaries,  and  aiany  of  his 
stories  m  copied  by  Aelian  and  kier  writera. 

The  following  xoological  points  in  the  poem  are 
perhaps  the  most  worthy  of  notice.  He  mentions 
(L  217,  the  story  of  the  remora,  er  sacker 
(«Xc>^'^)  being  able  to  stop  a  ship  w^a  under' 
.  full  sail  by  sticking  to  the  keel,  and  reproves  the 
inowdulit^  of  those  who  doubt  its  truth  (ef.  Plut 
Sympo*.  n.  7)  ;  he  was  aware  of  Uie  pectiliarity  of 
the  cancellus,  or  hermit-crab  (Keyairar),  which  ia 
provided  with  no  shell  of  its  own,  bat  seises  upon 
the  first  empty  one  that  it  can  find  (i.  320,  Ac) ; 
he  gives  a  beautiful  and  correct  deacriptton  of  the 
nautilus  (1.  338,  Ac.)  ;  he  says  that  uic  murena, 
or  lamprey,  copulates  with  land-serpents,  which, 
for  the  time,  lay  aside  Aeir  venom  (i.  554.  Ac)  ; 
he  notieea  (ii.  56,  &c  and  iii.  149,  Ice.)  the  numb- 
neu  caused  by  the  touch  of  the  torpedo  (i^in;) ; 
and  the  hkck  fluid  emitted  by  the  aepia,  or  cuttle- 
fish, by  means  of  whid)  it  esapea  its  pomefa  (iii. 
156,  &c.) ;  he  says  that  a  fi^  called  "targM" 
copulates  with  goats,  and  that  it  is  eanght  by  the 
fiaherman's  dressing  himself  up  in  a  goat>  skin,  and 
so  entidng  it  on  ^ore  (iv.  30ft,  &c)  ;  he  several 
I  times  mentions  the  dolphin,  ndls  it,  for  iu  swift- 
ness aad  beauty,  the  king  among  fishes,  as  the 
eagle  among  birds,  the  lion  among  beaal%  and  Uie 
serpent  among  repUles  (ii.  fSS,  ftcX  aad  relatet 
(t.  448,  &c)  an  anecdote,  aomewbat  aimilar  u. 
those  mentioned  by  Pliny  (//.  A'.  Ia.  8),  ant. 
which  he  aaya  happened  about  his  own  time,  of  a 
dolphin  that  wat  ao  fond  of  »  littla  boy  that  iK 
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UMd  U  come  to  lim  whenever  he  called  it  by  its 
ARme,  and  Miflered  him  to  ride  npon  ita  back,  and 
St  Ia»t  WM  luppoaed  to  have  pined  away  with 
nwf  on  accotuit  of  hit  death.  {Penng  CyAtp.  *■  v.) 
In  point  of  ttyle  and  Inn^rua^  M  well  as  poetical 
Mnbelliahnient,  the  "  H^ientica*  are  ao  much  tu- 
perior  to  the  Cjnegeticn,"  that  Schneider  (aa  we 
hare  teen)  eonndeis  this  tuet  to  liiTnish  one  of  the 
itrongnt  proofs  in  fovonr  of  hit  hypotbeais ;  and  it 
ii  probable  that  the  f(r<Ater  part  of  the  pnute  that 
hiiB  been  hc>towed  upon  Oppian  in  a  poetical  point 
of  view  ihoold  be  coniidered  as  referring  to  this 
poem  only.  A  pamphraae  of  the  '*Halientica"  in 
Greek  pnwe,  bearing  the  same  of  Entecnina,  ia  aUU 
in  eziatenoe  in  eerenl  Ecropean  libraries,  bvt  has 
nerer  been  published.  (See  Lambec  Bibi.  Fiwtob. 
ToL  iL  p^260,  &c  T)i.  488,  &c.  ed.  Kolbr.)  The 
two  poems  attributed  to  Oppian  have  generally  been 
published  together.  The  only  sepsiate  edition  of 
the  Greek  text  of  the  Halientica"  is  the  editio 
princepai''  by  PhiL  Junta,  Florent.  1515,  Bvo.,  a 
book  tBRt  is  Taluable  not  only  for  it*  rarity,  bat 
also  forthe  correctness  of  the  text  A  Latin  trans- 
lation in  hexameter  rerse  by  Laur.  Lippius  was 
published  io  1478,  4to.  Florent.  (of  which  not  un- 
common Tolume  a  particular  account  it  given  by 
Dibdin  in  his  BiiliaA.  ^emxr.  voL  iL  p.  1 83),  and 
several  times  reprinted.  It  was  translated  into 
English  Terse  by  —  Diaper  and  J.  Jones,  Oxford, 
Svo.  1722;  into  French  byJ.  M.  Liraea,  P■ri^ 
Svo.  1817,  and  into  Italian  bf  A.  M.  SalTini, 
Firenze,  Svo.  1728. 

II.  The  author  ofthe^Cynegetica,"  KiPFiryrrucrf, 
was  a  native  of  Apameis  or  Fella  in  Syria,  as  be 
himself  plainly  tells  na  in  the  following  pasiage, 
where,  speaking  of  the  river  Orontes,  be  taya 

A^Jj     ty  fuadroiiny  i*cuyl(uy  reSlMtru', 
Alif  Jit^SfiWos  Kol  rtlx*os  iyyir  Sttitn', 
Xipaon  6/iioS  Kal  v^itm-,  tfiiltr  w^Aif,  Start  xtvaw. 

(ii.  125,  &c} 

And  again,  afker  speaking  of  the  tempi*  of  Mem- 
non  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Apameia,  he  pi^ 
ceeds: — 

'AAAtl  ri  fiiv  tarrA    tcSfffun'  itlnfuw  sdpfo 

(iL  156.) 

In  order  to  avoid  the  etmclusion  to  which  these 
pasMge*  lead  respecting  the  birth-place  of  their 
Mitbor,  it  bat  been  proposed  to  alter  in  the  fonuer, 
t/tifi'  into  tfn,  and,  in  the  latter,  ^^^)>tri  into 
tiurripTis  ;  but  these  emendations,  which  are  purely 
conjectural,  have  not  been  received  into  the  text 
by  any  one  but  the  propoeer.  The  author  ad- 
dresses his  poem  to  the  empanr  Cancaila,  whom 
healls(L3} 

Tir  fuyJkii  ti.tr/iXtf  ^vrimro  Aifom  Ml^pf ; 

and  the  tenth  and  eleventh  lines  have  been  brought 
forward  as  a  pretamptlve  evidence  that  he  wrote 
it  after  Caracidla  had  been  aaaodated  with  hi* 
bther  in  the  empire,  A.  d.  \9%  and  before  the 
death  of  the  latter,  a.  d.  21 1 . 

The  **CynegeUcii"  consist  of  about  StOO  heza- 
netar  line*,  divided  into  four  books.  Tba  last  of 
these  is  imperfect,  and  perhaps  a  fifth  book  may 
also  hate  been  hMt,  as  the  anonymous  anthnr  of 
Ac  Life  of  Oppian  tars  the  poem  consisted  nf  (bat 
nubar  vf  books,  though  Snidaa  mentions  only 


four.  There  is  probably  an  allusion  in  this  poen 
to  the  Halientica"  (i.  77—80),  which  has  been 
thought  to  imply  that  both  poems  were  written  by 
the  nme  person  ;  but  this  is  not  the  necessarj'  ex- 
planation of  the  passage  in  qnettion,  whicb  may 
merely  mean  (as  Schneider  suggests)  that  th« 
writer  of  the  **  Cynegetica**  wm  aeqnainted  with 
the  other  poem,  and  meant  his  own  to  be  a  sort  of 
continuation  of  it  It  has  also  been  sn^iosed  thnt 
in  two  other  pusaget  (i.  27,31)  Uie  author  allndea 
to  some  of  his  own  eerier  poems.  There  are  cer- 
tainly several  points  of  timilitade  between  this 
poem  and  the  *'  Halieutioi" ;  for  here,  too,  th« 
author's  knowledge  of  nnlural  hittMy  appeata  to 
have  been  quite  equal  to  that  of  his  content ponuies 
(though  not  without  numerous  febles),  while  tbo 
accuracy  of  tome  of  his  descriptions  has  been  often 
noticed.  The  following  loological  point*  are 
perhaps  the  most  interesting.  He  says  expressly 
that  the  tntk*  of  the  elephant  are  not  teeth,  bat 
horn*  (iL  491,  &e.),  ud  mention*  «  report  that 
these  animals  are  ule  to  ipMub  (iL  540) ;  he  statea 
that  there  is  no  snch  thing  at  a  fsmaUt  rhinoceroa, 
but  that  all  these  animals  an  of  the  male  sex  (iL 
.^60) ;  that  the  lionets  when  pT^;nant  Inr  the  iirst 
time  brings  forth  five  whelps  at  a  birth,  the  second 
time  four,tlie  next  tiire«,Men  two,  and  lastly  only 
aneniL  58);  that  tne  near  bring*  tbrth  her'cnfca 
half-fermed  and  licks  them  into  shape  (liL  159); 
that  so  great  is  the  enmity  between  the  wolf  and 
the  lamb,  that  even  after  death  if  two  dnime  ha 
made  of  their  hidet,  the  wolPi  hide  will  put  to 
tilence  the  lamb's  (iiu  282)  ;  that  the  hyaenaa  an- 
nual iy  change  their  tex  (iii.  288) ;  that  the  bow^ 
teeth  contain  fire  inside  them  (iiL  379)  ;  that  the 
ichneumon  leaps  down  the  throat  of  the  crocodile, 
whil^  lying  at)t«p  with  its  mouth  wide  open,  and 
devonrs  its  vigcem  (iii.  407).  He  thinks  it  necet- 
siiry  to  state  expresriy  that  it  it  not  true  that  there 
are  no  meit  tigen  (iiL  857).  He  gives  a  very 
spirited  description  of  the  giiaffis  (HL  461 ),  **  the 
exactness  of  which,**  tayi  Mr,  Holme  (Trama.  of 
the  Aihmoleam  Society,  voL  ii.),  **  it  in  some  poiou 
remarkable  ;  particularly  in  the  observation  that 
the  so-called  horns  do  not  consist  of  horny  niV 
stance  (o6ti  xipat  xtpim^  and  in  the  allusion  to  the 
pencils  of  hair  (dtfXifxpal  mpuoi)  with  which  tluT- 
are  tipped."  He  adds,  That  the  aninutl  BOtt  have 
been  teen  alive  by  Oppian  it  evident  from  hi*  re- 
mark on  the  brilliancy  of  the  eyes  and  the  halting 
motion  of  the  binder  limbs"  {Penny  CyJt^.).  In 
style,  language,  and  poetical  merit,  the  Cynege- 
tica"  vefnrinferiorto  the  "  Haliputica.*'  Schneider, 
indeed,  calls  the  poem  **  durum,  inconcinnum,  forma 
tota  incompositnm,  et  taepissime  ah  ingenio,  nso, 
et  analogia  Oraeci  sermonis  abhorrens"  (Pre£  to 
second  ed.  p.  xiv.),  and  thinks  that  when  Dan. 
Heinsins  spoke  of  the  LatiniKms  that  defonned 
Oppian *t  style  (^DiaterL  de  Nomi  "  IHomga.'*  a.p. 
P.  Cunoei  Ammadven.  p.  196),  he  was  alhiding 
especially  to  the  "  Cynegetic*."  The  earliest  edition 
of  the  Greek  text  of  thi*  poem,  apart  firwn  the 
**  Halicutica,"  appeared  in  1549,  4to,  Paris,  ap, 
Vascosannm.  It  was  alto  published  bv  Belin  de 
Balln,  Argentor.  1786,  large  8vn,  Or.  et'Lat,with 
learned  notes,  too  oflten  defenned  by  peraonal  con- 
troversy with  Schneider.  The  editor  intended  to 
publish  the  '*  Halieiitica"  in  a  second  volume,  but 
of  thit  only  forty  ).aget  were  printed,  whldi  ara 
nuely  to  be  met  with.  It  was  tiantlatcd  intv 
latin  vene  byJoanim  Bodintit,  Pkria,1555^4ia; 
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■!»  Iff  Thnd  Peifei,  whose  tmub^o  wu 
tait  a  155!>,  bat  fint  pnblished  in  Schneidcr'i 
Mrntd  editkn,  Lipi.  1613..  There  ia  a  French 
OBttluioB  by  Florent  Cbrattien,  Puis.  1&7B,  4to., 
nd  br  Bella  de  BkUd,  Sinilx  1787,  8to.  ;  an 
Et^lkb  venioa  of  the  G»t  book  hj  3.  M awer,  Lond. 
i'lit,  8ta. ;  and  a  Oermao  one  by  8.  H.  Liebei^ 
kiiia,  Ltipc-  1755,  8to.  An  asonymoiu  Greek 
pnt  pai^raae  of  port  of  the  poem  wnm  published 
k.[  A&dr.  Hustoxjdea  and  Dem.  Scfainaa,  in  their 

VoKi.  1817,  8ra,  which  ia  probably  the  anme 
M  that  wfaieh  a  commonly  attributed  to  Eutecuiua 
(m  Umbrc.  Bibiiatk.  VtmM.  L  e.}.  The  eailiett 
cditMB  of  fad  poem  ia  the  Aldim,  VeneL  i5I7, 
Ira,  coniaiDiDg  the  Oraek  text,  with  the  Latin 
tmnlttko  of  the  **  Halieutica,'*  by  Laur.  LipfUDS. 
Tit  moat  complete  edition  Uiat  has  hitherto  been 
paUbbed  ia  that  by  J.  0.  Schneider,  Ardent.  1 776, 
in.  Or.  n  lAL,  with  copious  and  learned  nat«B, 
oniuiqg  alio  a  Oraek  paraphiaae  of  the  "  Ix- 
cunta "  that  wili  be  meutiuiieu  below.  The  editor 
pbliibed  aame  additional  notea  and  obaemtioni 
K  hi*  "Analecta  Critics,"  PrancoC  1777,  Svo. 

i.  p.  31,  Ac  Thia  edition  wai  ezeentedwhen 
Macidcr  wva  a  yonn^  nma^  in  najnnction  with 
ftack,  who  aaaiated  hm  in  *4te  Gyn^tiea 
led  acendingly  it  ^bibita  auny  bold  correcdono 
«(  ike  text,  which  he  withdrew  in  his  second 
HtititD,  pabUsbed  in  18)3,  Lipa.  Bto.  Thia  edition 
ii  u^niibed,  and  comtaina  only  the  Greek  text  of 
tbe  tea  poena,  Peifer'a  lAtin  tmnalation  of  the 
"CyMgettoa,"  mentiwed  above,  totM  short  notes 
I*  Aa  text,  and  a  pniMe,  b  which 
SekaridsfRpctts  his  oonvietion  that  the  "HaUea- 
tica'  sod  "  Cynegetica*'  were  written  by  two  dif- 
fcmt  penoBS,  and .  nplie*  to  the  objecUooi  of 
Bib  it  Balla.  The  laat  edition  of  the  two  poems 
it  lint  pnUiabcd  by  F.  Didot,  together  with  Ni- 
ondtt  aad  Manellna  ^deie%  in  his  eoUection  of 
QnA  rill  ill  il  avilian,  Piri%  kige  Hn.  1846, 
•ditid  by  F,  S.  L^m  It  eontaina  a  Latin  prose 
iiuituien  and  the  Greek  paraphiaae  of  the  **  Ix- 
noa,"  bat  (itia  beUsredl  i*  at  present  nnfinisbed. 
A  Latin  tiaaalation  of  both  poema  waa  pubUahed  in 
1^  Paris,  itOL,  thatof  the  Halteouca"  in  verse 
^  Ijar.  I^ua,  nd  that  of  the  "  Cya^etica"  in 
pM,  by  Adr.  TimebDa ;  ■nd  aa  Italian  tiana- 
bMD  of  both  poena  by  A.  H.  Sslvini  was  pnbUihed 
n  1738,  FireBx^  Sva 

III.  If  we  aaaame  that  there  were  two  poeu 
<<  the  nane  of  Oiqnan,  diexs  are  two  other  qnes- 
^w>  luting  to  tbem  that  zaqoin  to  be  ezaouned 
M*:  1.  To^tcb  are  we  to  refer  lh«  Inognphical 
fii^ialsn  contained  in  the  anonyinons  Greek  Life 
if  Oppian  ?  and  2.  Which,  if  either,  was  the 
whor  of  tbe  poem  on  hawking.  *I{«tn-iKd. 
1.  The  Greek  Life  statea  Omt  Oppian  was  a 
<f  Cilicin,  and  that  his  bther^  name  was 
A|n3ni, and Ua Bother^ Zenodota.  Herecrived 
■  ncdlcnt  edocntkm  in  dl  the  liberal  seionces, 
"fiMj  untie,  gsometiy,  and  gnnanar,  under 
^  pnianal  soperintendence  of  his  fiither,  who  was 
sf  the  principal  persona  in  hia  native  dty,  and 
*^  nftted  himself  to  be  so  engroaaed  by  hia 
{'^''MTkital  stadias,  that,  when  on  one  oecasion 
iW  Mpoer  Scvems  viuted  bis  ci^,  ha  Muscled 
hii  lespeeto  to  bin  along  witfi  Uie  other 
tm  nagiitraies  of  the  pkce.    For  this  ofienca 
AgMibu  ma  baniahed  to  the  inland  of  Melita, 
arwipaaigd  in  bia  exile  hj  his  son,  who 


vat  that,  about  thirty  years  of  ag&  Here  Oimitui 
wrote  (or  perhaps  ntther  finished)  his  poems,  which 
he  took  to  Rome  after  the  death  of  Sevenu,  A.  o. 
21 1,  and  presented  to  hia  son  Antoninns"  (i.  e^ 
C^iraoa^),  or,  according  to  Sosomen  {Hiit,  Eixlea. 
I»aeC),  to  Severua  himaelf.  The  emperor  ia  aaid 
to  have  beat  so  msch  pleaaed  with  the  poons,  that 
he  not  only  repealed,  at  his  request,  the  sentence  of 
his  fiuher^  banishment,  but  slso  presented  him  with 
a  piece  of  gold  (ffTav^p  jcpwnms^  or  riaar/iaxpv- 
vovn,  probably  aboat  iifleen  shillings  and  sixpence) 
for  eaich  verse  they  contained.  Shortly  after  his 
return  to  hit  native  country  he  died  of  some  pes- 
tileutial  disease,  at  the  early  nge  of  thirty.  His 
Doniitrymen  raiaed  a  nuntunent  in  his  honour,  and 
inscriud  on  it  five  verses  (which  are  preserved), 
which  lament  his  early  death,  and  allude  to  bis 
poenu,  but  not  in  such  definite  terms  aa  to  enable 
ns  to  decide  which  are  the  poems  intended.  The 
anonymous  biogmpher  does  not  mention  the 
"  Halientica,"  but  only  the  "  Cynegetica"  and 
**  Ixentica." 

It  is  quite  dear  (if  the  hypothesis  adopted  fn 
thia  article  be  comBct)  that  the  whole  of  these  par- 
ticulara  cannot  apply  to  either  of  the  poeta  of  the 
same  of  Oppian.  nor,  perhaps,  is  it  possible  to 
decide  for  certain  how  they  are  to  be  apportitmed 
to  each.  Probably  the  epitaph  and  the  kuAj  death 
belong  to  the  Cilician,  that  ia,  to  the  author  of 
the  '*  Halieutica" ;  and  the  anecdote  respecting  tha 
"  ^Iden  verses"  may  relate  to  the  other  poeL 

2.  With  respect  to  the  poem  on  hawking,  'l^n- 
TWO,  if  it  is  to  be  attribnted  to  either  of  the  (^piau, 
it  piiibably  belongs  to  the  yonni[er  ;  but  Schneider 
conndera  that  it  is  more  probably  the  wtA  of 
Dionysius,  The  poem  itself^  which  is  said  to  have 
conusted  of  five  books,  is  no  longer  extant,  bat 
there  is  a  Greek  prose  par^>hraBe  of  three  hooka 
by  Entecniua.  This  was  fiiat  published  with  a 
Latin  ttanslatiim  by  Eras.  Windingius,  Hafniae, 
1702,  8to,«  and  is  insncted  in  Schneider^  fbrner 
edition,  and  in  IHdot'b.  The  fint  book  treats  of 
tame  birds  and  birds  of  prey  ;  the  second  of  water> 
fowla ;  and  the  third  of  the  various  modes  of 
catching  birds.  Of  the  poetical  merits  of  the  work, 
as  it  no  longer  exists  in  the  form  of  a  poem,  it  is 
scarcely  possible  to  judge.  (See  Fabric.  BSiL  Or. 
vd.  T.  p.  590,  &£.  ed.  Harlei ;  J.  G.  Schneider's 

Cce  and  notes  to  his  first  edition,  and  the  pre- 
to  the  second  ;  Hoffmann's  Le».  BiUicffrapk. 
art.  ''Oppinnua,"  by  F.  Hitter,  in  Ersch  and 
Omber^s  Eneydopadu.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

OPPI'DIUS,  SE'RVIUS,  a  weidthy  Ronuui 
of  Canoaium.  whose  dying  advice  to  his  two  sona, 
Aulus  and  Tiberius,  is  rented  by  Horace.  {Sat.  iL 
].  168,  &c) 

O'PPIUS.  1.  M.  Oppiub,  waa  elected,  with 
Sext.  Maniliua,  as  the  Gomraander  of  the  soldiers, 
in  their  seeessioo  to  the  Aventine  daring  the  second 
decemviiate,  B.  o.  449  (Liv.  iii.  61 1  Diooys.  xL 
43,44). 

2.  C.  Oppiua,  was  elected  one  of  tba  tribunes 
of  tiin  plebs  on  the  overthrow  of  the  saoond  decoD- 
viiate,  B.  c  449  (Liv.  iii.  54). 

3.  C.  Oppius,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  &c.  213,  in 
dte  middle  of  the  second  Punic  war,  carried  a  law 
to  cvitail  tha  expenses  and  Inxnries  of  Roman 
women.  It  enacted  that  no  woman  ibould  havo 
more  than  half  an  ounce  of  gold,  nor  wear  a  dress 
of  different  colours,  nor  ride  in  a  carriage  in  the 
dty.  or  ia  »t,  town, «         »  «^ 
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Meoant  of  publk  uerHicM.  Thi>  hw  wu  repealed 
in  B.C  19S,  BOtwithitandiiif  ibe  vehement  oppoii- 
tittji  of  the  elder  Cmto  (hw.  xxxiv.  1 — Bj  Val 
Max.  ix.  I.  $  3 ;  Tac  Ann.  m.  33,  34). 

4.  C  Oppiua,  a  praefect  of  the  aUiet,  wit  lent 
b7  theconul  P.  Aeliot  Pactu,  n  B.a  301,  with 
•ome  nwlerin  to  Muek  tbsUtritoaesofthe  B<rfi, 
bat  waa  cat  off  b7  the  enemy  with  a  large  aoMber 
of  bis  men  (Liv*  xzsL  3). 

5.  L.  Orvivs,  ttibone  of  the  plebt,  B.C.  197 
(Liv.  xzxiL  28),  i>  probably  the  Mune  aa  L.  Oppiaa 
Snliiuitsr  [No.  6],  though  Livj  omita  hia  ptiA- 
iioiiien, 

6.  L.  OpntiB  Salinator,  plebeian  Mdile, 
B.U  193,  waaaent  in  the  following  jear  to  amny 
a  Heet  of  twenty  shipa  to  Sicily.  He  waa  praetor 
in  B.C.  191,aiMl  obtuned  SardiniaH  h»  province. 
(Liv.  xxxr.  23,  24,  xxxtL3). 

7.  Q.  Offius,  one  of  the  Roman  genenda  in  the 
Mithridatie  war,  b.c.  88.  He  i>  called  procomal 
in  the  Epitome  of  Livy,  from  which  we  may  infer 
that  he  had  been  praetor,  and  waa  afterwardi  lent, 
as  vrae  frequently  the  caie,  with  ^e  title  of  pro- 
conenl  le  tak«  the  oommaod  of  an  army.  He  bad 
pOMcwion  of  ihedtjof  Laodioria  in  Pbtma,  near 
the  rivw  Z^reu ;  bnt  when  Mithridatoa  md  con- 
quered the  whole  of  the  lumnuiding  country,  the 
inbabitaata  of  Laodiceia  gare  up  Oppint  to  the 
king  on  the  promiee  of  their  receiving  pardon  by 
ID  doing.  Mithridatea  did  no  injury  to  Oppiua, 
but  earned  him  with  him  in  hit  varioue  campaign^ 
exhibiting  to  the  people  of  Aaia  a  Roman  general 
m  a  priioner.  Mithridatea  wbaequently  itirTen- 
dered  him  to  Bulla.  (Liv.  ^iL  78 ;  Atben.  f. 
p.  213,  a  :  Appian,  MHir.  17,  20,  U2.) 

S.  OpniiB,  itated  br  an  nteient  leholiait  to 
have  been  praetor  in  Aduda,  aad  to  have  bean 
■eeoied  at  the  instiga^  of  Verrea.  Wo  mtv 
thmfom  place  hia  praetorahiptibont  ■.e.SOl  (SehoL 
M  Cfe.  r«rr.  p.  389  ;  Pieudo-AMon.  i>  CSe.  Vwrr. 
pp.  12ft,  171,  ed.  OroUL) 

9.  P,  Oppiub,  waa  qaaestor  in  Bithynia  to 
M.  Aurrliua  Cotta,  who  waa  conaal  in  blc.  74,  and 
who  remained  in  Bithynia  for  the  next  three  or  four 
yeara.  Oppiua  appeara  to  have  appropriated  to  hia 
own  uae  many  of  the  supplies  intended  for  die  troops; 
and  when  he  was  chained  with  ^is  by  Cotta,  he 
foigat  himself  so  far  as  to  draw  his  aword  upon  tha 
pioconsuL  Cotta  aoeordingly dismissed  him  from  the 
sronace.  and  sent  a  letter  to  the  senate,  in  which 
he  fbrmally  aecosed  Oppiua  of  malruaation,  and  of 
making  an  attempt  upon  the  life  of  hia  imperator. 
He  waa  brought  to  trial  in  B.C  69,  and  was  de- 
fended by  Cicero.  The  speech  which  Cioero  deli- 
vered in  his  bvour  is  lost,  but  it  aeema  to  have 
been  one  of  eonaiderable  merit,  as  it  is  referred  to 
■everal  times  by  Quintilian.  (Dion  Caas.  xxxvi.  23 ; 
QuintiL  v.  10.  i  69,  t.  IS.  f  17 ;  SaU.  Hitt.  iii.  p. 
318.  ed.  Oerladt ;  Ctc  Fngm.  voLir.  p.  444,  ed. 
Orelli ;  Drumann,  GeadUcto  Roau,  vol.  v.  p.  343.) 

II).  C.  Oppiue,  one  of  the  most  intimate  friends 
of  C.  Jttlioa  Caesar.  Tssether  with  Cornelius  Bal- 
boa, with  whoae  name  UM  of  OpiHoa  ia  nau^y 
coupled,  he  managed  moat  of  Caeaar^  private  affiun, 
and  waa  well  acqnainted  with  all  hia  plana  and 
withea.  In  the  time  of  A.  Qellius  (xvii  9)  there 
was  extant  a  collection  of  Caeaar'a  letters  to  Op- 
piui  and  BalbuB,  written  in  a  kind  of  cipher.  The 
regard  which  Caesar  had  for  Oppius  is  shown  by  an 
BDoodote  lelated  both  by  Plutarch  (OtMi  17)  and 
SttotcMiius  {Com.  72),  whot^  na,  that  whsa Okmu 
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with  his  retinue  waa  on  one  occasion  overtaken  hy 
a  storm  and  compelled  to  take  refhge  in  a  poor 
man's  hut,  which  contMned  only  a  single  chamber, 
and  that  hardly  large  enough  for  one  person,  h« 
made  Oppiue,  who  was  in  d^icate  health,  deep  in 
the  hut,  while  he  and  tin  nst  of  hia  friend*  akpt 
in  the  ponh.  On  the  kcaklng  ont  <rf  the  civil 
war  in  B.  c.  49,  the  name  of  Q^ua  aften  occnra 
in  Cicero's  letters.  Oppios  and  Balbaa  had 
frequent  correapondence  with  Cicero,  in  which 
they  endeavoured  to  quiet  his  apprehensiona  as  to 
Caesar's  designs,  and  used  all  their  efforts  to  per- 
suade him  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  Utter.  There 
is  in  the  collection  (rf  Cicero's  letters  a  lettar  errittrn 
to  him  in  the  joint  names  of  Oppiua  and  Balbua, 
aeoompnnied  by  a  letter  of  Caesar's  to  them,  in 
which  the  great  Roman  at  the  very  conuneneement 
of  the  civil  war  promises  to  use  his  vietorj  with 
moderation,  and  says  that  he  will  try  to  overenme 
hia  enemies  by  mercy  and  kindness,  a  promise 
which  he  futhfuUy  kept  to  the  end  of  hia  life. 
(Cic  md  AO.  iz.  7  ;  corap.  ad  Att.  iz.  13,  ad  Pom. 
ii.l6,a(f.<«M.xL17,t8,zii.l9.)  To  the  death  of 
Caesac,  Oppiua  eontinned  to  hold  the  same  [daee 
in  hia  favour  anAeateoB,  and  in  the  year  bofere  his 
death  we  nad  that  Oi^Hoa  and  Balbss  had  thenan- 
agement  and  control  of  all  affiura  at  Rome  during 
the  absence  of  the  dictator  if  Spun,  thos^h  the 
govemmmt  «f  the  «ity  waa  nominally  in  the  handa 
of  M.  Lepidaa  aa  magister  eqnitum.  (Cic  od  /^um. 
vi.  8, 19.)  After  the  death  of  the  dictator,  Oppiua 
espoused  the  eanae  of  the  yoong  Oelatian,  and 
exhorted  Cieero  to  do  the  aame  (ad  AtL  xwi.  13). 

Oppius  waa  the  author  of  aevend  worka,  which 
are  referred  to  by  the  ancient  writers,  but  all  nf 
which  have  perished.  The  aiithorahip  of  the  his- 
tories of  the  Alexandrine,  Airican, and  Spaniab  wan 
waa  a  diapnted  point  aa  eariy  aa  the  time  of  Sut^ 
tonins,  some  assigning  them  (o  Oppius  and  ethers 
to  Hirdusb  (Suet.  Cbos.  56.)  Bnt  the  similarity 
in  atyle  sad  diction  between  the  work  on  the 
Alexandrine  war  and  the  last  book  of  Uie  Com- 
mentaries on  the  Oallic  war,  leads  to  the  condnaion 
that  the  bnner,  at  all  ofonta,  waa  the  work  nl 
Hirtins.  The  book  on  the  Afrkan  war  may  have 
been  written  by  Oppins,  to  whf»n  it  is  conlideTitly 
assigned  by  Niebuhr,  who  remarks,  that  the  work 
ia  very  instructive  and  highly  trustworthy,  bnt 
that  the  language  is  qatte  dii&rent  from  that  of 
Uio  work  on  the  Alexandrine' war;  there  ia  a 
certain  naanerinn  abont  it,  and  it  ia  on  Uio  whole 
less  beautifaL"  {Leehmt  m  Romim  HiitoTft  r. 
p.  47  )  Oppius  also  wrote  the  liree  of  aereral  of 
the  most  distinguiflhed  Romans.  The  fUlowing 
are  expressly  mentioned  aa  his  conpodtion :  I.  A 
Life  of  Sdpio  Africanus  the  elder.  (Charisitis, 
p.  1 19,  od.  Putschios  i  OdL  viL  1.)  3.  A  Life  of 
Cassina.  (Ckariaina,  L  a)  8.  A  Life  of  Mariua. 
(Plin.  H.  ff.  xi.  43.  a.  104.)  4.  A  Lifs  of  Pnm- 
pey,  quoted  try  Phitareh  ( Pomp.  1 0),  who  obaervea, 
■*  that  when  Oppiua  ia  apeaking  of  the  enemies  or 
frienda  of  Caeenr,  it  ia  neceaaaiy  to  be  very  cnutioiia 
in  believing  what  he  says.**  S.  Probably  a  Life 
of  Caesar,  from  which  Suetonius  and  Plutarch  np* 
pear  to  have  derived  some  of  thmt  statements. 
(Conp.  Suet  Cbei.  58;  Pint.  Che*.  17.)  After 
Caesar's  death,  Oppiua  wrote  a  book  to  prove  that 
Caesarion  was  not  the  son  of  Julius  Caeaar  by  CIpo- 
patra,  as  the  hitter  pretended.  (SueU  Caet.  62. 
Comp.  Vossius,  De  Htitorieit  Lrtbm,  i  18,  pp.  67* 
68,  Lugd.  Bat.  1651.)  . 
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11.  L.  Oppios.  m.  Ronmn  eques,  wu  a  witnoH 
m  behalf  of  FUccob,  whom  Cicero  defended  in 
•.c  SSL  (Cic  pro  FliMX.  13.)  He  U  probablythe 
WM  u  tiw  L.  OppiaH.  M.  L,  whom  Cicero  recom- 
mended to  Qnuirina  Oaliiui,  and  whom  he  calta 
iow  miti/amuliirrit,  and  fimiliarimmia  {ad  Fam. 
lii  13).  and  alao  tha  Hune  aa  the  L.  Oppiua, 
n'tMt  Cieen  recommeiided  to  Q.  Philippua,  pro- 
oaal  ID  Aim,  B.  c  54  (ad  Fam.  ziii.  73,  74). 

]'l  P.  or  Sp.  Oppids,  praetor,  b,  c,  44.  (Cic. 
Piii}f.  iii  10.) 

13.  M.  Ornos,  wu  proMiibed  together  with 
'rii  fj|h«r  in  &  c  43.  The  father  was  unable  to 
kitp  the  of  his  own  accord  on  account  of  hit 
rrrat  frtbleneta  through  old  age,  but  bin  son  carried 
kim  on  his  ahoulders  and  reached  Sicily  with  him 
in  N<Eti.  Tbia  inatance  of  filial  piety  excited  inch 
aiiniirncion  among  the  people,  that  he  was  after^ 
Kaniirlected  aedile  ;  and  ai  he  had  not  sufficient 
prnjiertT  to  diachargc  the  duties  of  the  office,  the 
frn[4r  conchbutnl  the  tvqaiaite  money  for  the  pur^ 
and  on  hia  death  further  teitificd  their  afHec- 
towarda  him  br  burying  bim  in  the  Campna 
M.vtiak  (.\ppimii,  B.  C  iv.  41  ;  Dion  Caaa.  xlviii. 
51)  He  ii  ofken  aaid  to  bo  the  lanie  aa  the  M. 
Oppin,  wboa  Cicero  calla  in  a  letter  to  Pompeiua 
[td  AfL  TiiL  11,  B)  "  vigibuia  homo  et  induatriiia," 
t'lc  the  modem  ediiiona  bare  M.  Eppioa  and  not 
M.  Oppim. 

U.  M-  Oppius  CAPiro,  occur*  on  the  coina  of 
V.  Aotoniua,  struck  about  B.  c  40,  oa  propraetor 
tad  ptaefcctna  cUaaia.  (Rclchel,  toI.  v.  p.  264.)  He 
mar  be  the  Mme  aa  the  Oppiui  C^ipito,  a  man  of 
imetorian  sank,  of  whom  Pliny  (//.  N.  vii,  13. 
1. 15)  idatea  tbu  he  bad  a  acirriiua  in  hia  ato- 
Bndi. 

15.  OppiusCuarbs,  Bometiinea  but  erroneonaly 
aQed  Cmu,  a  Latin  gnunmarian,  who  taught  in 
dte  pmrince  of  Oallia  togata  towarda  the  end  of  the 
R^blie,  and  continued  hia  inatnictiona  to  extreme 
*U  age,  when  he  had  loat  not  only  the  power  of 
iBOTiment,  bat  even  of  aighL  (Suet,  de  lU.  Gramm. 
3-)  Tbia  gnmmarian  may  be  the  Oppiua,  whoae 
*«k  Dt  Sitenfn'6u  ArhoribM*  ia  referred  to  by 
Uaeiobiaa.  (So/ant.  ii.  14,  15.)  Oppiua  ia  alao 
fw)ted  by  Peatna  (p.  18?,  ed.  Miiller),  in  expbra- 
lom  of  the  racMiing  of  the  word  ordinarius. 

16.  Oppioh  OALLua,  whoae  acandaloua  treat- 
nent  fay  M.  PopUioa  ia  related  by  Valerina  Maxi- 
niM  (rii.  B.  %  9). 

17.  Oppma  Stattanur,  legate  of  M.  Anlonina 
ia  hit  oniortonate  campaign  against  the  Parthiana 
in  B.  c  36.  When  Antoniua  haatened  forward  to 
iMicp  Phraata,  he  left  Oppiua  with  two  legiona 
and  the  baggage  |o  follow  him  ;  bnt  Oppiua  was 
vpnaed  bj  the  enemy,  and  he  and  all  his  men 

nl  to  iMceea.  (Dion  Caaa.  zUz.  25,  44 ; 
Plat  38.) 

18.  Opriots  SaBINiTB,  a  man  of  conaular  rank, 
ns  tent  against  the  Daciana  in  the  reign  of  Domi- 
(■■■^aod  periahed  in  the  expedition.  (Eutrop.  vii. 
-S;SwL  Dowi.  6.)  The  name,  however,  doca 
Bst  Mw  ia  any  of  the  conaular  fasti,  whence 

ha*e  ptopoaed  ta  read  Appius,  instead  of  Op- 
P*>  in  Eatmpini  and  Snetoniua. 

IL  Q.  Opnos,  known  only  from  the  annexed 
(^n,  cannot  be  identified  with  certainty  with  any 
^'iheftnonspieTioualy  mentioned.  The  PR.  after 
ihewneof  4.  oppivb  may  signify  either  praetor  or 
p<^rtaa.  The  ob»erac  representa  the  head  of 
Vtnu,  and  the  rerene  Victory:  tbe  coin  was 


probnblv  atmck  in  one  of  tha  pnnnoaa.  (Eckhal 

ToLv.  pp.  264,265.) 


COIN  OP  Q.  OPPIUS. 

OPS,n  female  Roman  divinity  of  plenty  and 
fertility,  ns  is  indicated  by  her  name,  which  is 
connected  with  opimiUt  opuJmtu*,  inopi,  Euid  copia, 
(Feat,  p,  IHb',&c.  ed.  Miiller.)  Sho  was  r^rded 
aa  the  wife  of  Saturniia,  and,  accordingly,  aa  the 
protcctreaa  of  every  thing  connected  with  agricul- 
ture. Her  abodu  was  in  the  earth,  and  hence 
those  who  invoked  her,  or  made  vows  to  her,  nied 
to  touch  the  ground  (Macrob.  Sat,  i.  10),  and  M 
ahe  was  believed  to  give  to  hnmon  beings  both  their 
place  of  abode  and  their  food,  newly-bom  children 
were  recommended  to  her  cnre.  (August  de  Civ. 
Dei,  iv.  11,  21.)  Her  worship  waa  intimately 
connected  with  that  of  her  husband  Satumui,  for 
ahe  had  both  temples  and  festivoJa  in  common  with 
him  ;  the  had,  however,  also  a  sepamte  aanctnary 
on  the  Capitol,  and  in  the  vicus  jugorius,  not  fm 
from  the  temple  of  Satumua,  she  had  an  altar  in 
common  with  Cere&  (Liv.  xxzix.  22 ;  P.Vict. 
R«ff.  Urii.  viii.)  The  festivals  of  Opa  are  called 
Opnlin  and  Opiconsivia,  from  her  surname  Oim- 
iint,  connected  with  the  verb  smre,  to  sow.  (FesL 
L  c;  Macrob.  Sid.  i.  10,  12.)  [h.  8.] 

O'PSIUS,  had  previonaly  been  pntetor,  and  was 
one  of  the  accusers  of  Titiua  Sabinoa  in  a.  D.  28, 
on  account  of  the  friendship  of  the  latter  with  Qer- 
manicua.  (Tac  Ann.  iv.  68,  71.) 

OPTATIANUS.  [PoRPBYaiuBj. 

OPTA'TUS  ELIPE'RTlUS,praefoct«aclBaai« 
in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  brought  the  scar  or  char 
fish  (icari)  from  the  Carpatliian  sea,  and  scattered 
them  along  the  coasts  of  Latium  and  Campania. 
For  Elipertius  Oelenins  proposed  to  read  a  IHertu 
ijw,.  (Plin.  H.  N.  it.  17.  a.  29.)  Macrobiua  calls 
this  Optatua,  Octavina.  (Macrob.  Satmm.  ii.  12.) 

OPTA'TUS,  biahop  of  Milevi  in  Numidia,  and 
hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  Milmiamt, 
flonriahed  under  the  emperors  Valenduian  and 
Valena,  and  muat  have  been  alive  at  leaat  aa  lata 
as  A.  D,  384,  if  the  passage  (ii.  S)  be  genuine  iti 
which  mention  is  niade  of  pope  Siricins,  who  ia 
that  year  succeeded  Domasus  in  the  Roman  see. 
Of  his  personal  history  we  know  nothing  except  that 
be  was  by  birth  a  gentile,  and  that  he  ia  claaaed  by 
St  Auguatine  with  Cyprian,  Lactantina,  Victorinua, 
and  Hilariua,  aa  one  who  came  forth  from  Egypt 
(t.e.  from  tbe  bondage  of  paganiam)  lades  with 
the  treasures  of  learning  and  eloquence. 

He  published  a  controveraial  treatiae,  still  ex- 
tant, entitled  De  Schi$male  DonatiMartun  ndvertMS 
ParmenianMin,  comprised,  aa  we  gather  from  tbe 
introduction  and  ore  expressly  hdd  by  Jerome,  in 
six  books.  Upon  this  testimony,  which  ia  fully 
confinned  by  internal  evidence,  the  aeventh  book 
now  found  in  our  copies  has  been  deservedly  pn- 
nonnced  apuriona  by  the  beat  judges,  althongh 
»me  scholars  atill  maintain  that  it  ought  to  be  re- 
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gwded  M  Ml  Kppendiz  added  by  the  asthor  him- 
■elf  npon  a  revision  of  his  worii.  It  u  certainly 
not  a  modem  forgery,  and  wa*  rery  probably  com- 
powd,  as  Dnpin  uiggMta,  b;  mow  AfiicaI^  as  a 
supplement,  not  long  aftar  the  publieitWB  it  the 
origin^. 

Optatos  addreaaea  his  pndsction  to  Pannenia- 
nni,  the  Donatist  bishi^  of  Carthage,  in  reply  to 
an  attack  made  by  that  prdate  npon  the  Catholics, 
and  ezptaini  at  the  outset  the  method  h«  intends 
to  pursue  in  refuting  bis  opponent.  The  object  of 
the  first  boolc  is,  to  naeertain  what  daas  of  pmona 
may  justly  be  branded  as  tisdUorB  and  sehismatiea, 
the  former  being  the  term  imifbnnly  applied  by  the 
Danatists  to  their  antagonists ;  of  the  second^  to 
ascertain  what  the  Cbnich  is,  and  where  it  is  to 
he  found  ;  of  the  third,  to  prove  that  some  acta  of 
Tiolence  and  cruelty  on  the  part  of  tho  soldiery  had 
not  been  tted  by  the  order*  or  with  the  ap- 
probation  of  the  CathoHcs  ;  rf  the  fiivrth,  to  point 
out  who  is  really  to  be  accounted  the  Sinner,  whose 
■acritice  Qod  rejects,  from  whose  unction  we  must 
flee  ;  of  the  fifth,  to  inquire  into  the  natoie  of 
baptism  ;  of  the  sixth,  to  expose  the  emra  and 
projects  of  the  Donatists.  This  peifbrmance  was 
long  held  in  such  high  estimation  on  account  of  the 
learning,  acuteness,  and  orthodoxy  displayed,  not 
only  in  iBferenee  to  the  particalsr  points  under 
discossion,  but  tqran  many  general  questions  of 
doctrine  and  diad|dine,  that  the  author  was  et- 
teemed  wnthy  of  the  hmotin  of  oanonisa^n,  his 
fBstifat  being  celebrated  on  the  foorth  of  Jnna. 
Even  now  die  book  must  be  regarded  as  a  <ralaable 
rontrihution  to  the  eoclenastical  history  of  the 
fourth  century,  and  constitutes  our  principal  sooroe 
of  information  with  regard  to  the  origin  and  pro- 
gress of  the  heresy  which  distracted  A^cs  fos 
tiiree  hundred  years.  [Donatus.]  The  language 
is  tolerably  pure,  and  the  style  is  for  die  ffloat  part 
lofty  and  ene^tic,  but  not  unfrequently  bcctHsea 
turgid  and  harsh,  while  it  is  uoifonnly  destitute  of 
all  grace  or  polish.  The  allegoric^  interpretations 
of  Scripture  constantly  introduced  are  singularly 
fiintaatic,  and  the  sentimenia  expressed  with  regard 
to  fiwwifl  woold  in  modem  times  be  pronounced 
decidedly  Amiinian.  Oplatoa  nfeta  in  the  oootae 
of  his  arguments  (i.  1  i)  to  certwn  state  papers  and 
other  public  documents,  which  he  had  subjoined  in 
support  of  the  statements  contained  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  Tliese  have  dii^peared,  bat  in  the 
best  editions  we  find  a  copious  and  important  col- 
lediou  of  pieces  ^ostificativeB,"  collected  from 
various  source*,  which  throw  much  cnrious  light 
Dot  only  upon  the  struggles  ti  the  Donatists,  hut 
upon  tne  practice  of  ancieat  ccmrtB  and  the  forms 
of  ancient  diptomacy. 

Of  tha  eputlea  and  other  paeea  sotkad  hf  Tri- 
tbemius  no  trace  remaini. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  nx  books  «rf  Optatns 
was  printed  by  P.  Behem  (apmd  &  VkUtrtn  prope 
Mogtuitiam\  foL  1549,  under  the  inspection  of 
Juannes  Cochlaeus,  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  the 
Has|Hial  of  Sl  Nicolas  neat  Treves.  The  text 
which  hen  appnra  under  a  veiy  corrupt  and  muti- 
lated form  was  eonected  in  a  multitude  of  passages 
by  fiildiiinns,  first  from  a  ungie  new  MS.  (Paris, 
8to.  1653,  with  the  seventh  book  added  in  small 
type),  and  afterwards  from  two  additional  codices 
(Paris,  8vo.  1659).  The  second  of  these  imprea- 
uoBB  remained  the  standard  lUitil  the  i^^iearance 
of  the  elaborate  edition  bj  Dupin,  printed  at 


Paris,  foL  1700,  reprinted  at  Anwterdan,  fol  1701, 
and  at  Antwerp,  foL  1702,  the  hut  being  in  point 
of  arrangement  the  best  of  the  three,  which  an 
very  fiur  superior  to  all  others.  That  of  Merie 
Caaaubou  (8m  Load.  1631)  ia  of  no  pnrticolar 
value,  that  of  L'Anbeqiintt,  Insbi^  of  Orieans  (fiit. 
Par.  1681)  is  altogether  worthless.  Oalland,  in 
his  BibBoOMa  Patnim,  voL  v.  p.  4S2  (Sol  Vcnel. 
1769),  has  followed  thetext  of  Dupin,  selected  the 
most  important  of  his  critical  notes,  adopted  his 
distribution  of  the  Monumenta  Vetera  ad  Ciona- 
tiatomm  Historiam  pstiaaDtia,"  and  faron^t  tqge- 
tiier  much  nsrful  matter  in  hia  PralegMoena.  cap. 
zviil  p.  xxix.  (Hieronym.  ds  Vint  10.  liO; 
Honor,  i.  3  t  Trithem.  76  ;  Augnstin.  de  Doctrat. 
Chritt.  iL  40  ;  Lardner,  CndMitg  o/Ooipel  Bit- 
ttny,  c  cv.  ;  FudccIub,  de  L.L.  vegH.  SsMatt.  c  x. 
%  66^3  I  Schonemann,  BUL  fiatr.  Lot  vol  i. 
i  16;  mbt^OnMiAlB4UrJ^£ilLtaffpL\mai. 
2te  AbtheiL  S  65.)  [W.  R.] 

OPUS  i'Owmh).  1.  A  ion  of  Zeus  and  Pn- 
togeneia,  the  daughter  of  Deucalion,  waa  king  of 
the  Epeians,  and  fiither  of  Cambyse  or  PntogeneiiL 
(Pind.  OL  ix.  85,  &o.  with  tiie  SchoL) 

2.  A  son  of  Locrus  or  Zens  by  Cambjrae,  and  a 
graadson  of  No.  1.  (Pind.  OL  Le.;  Eostatb.  ad 
Him.  p.  277.)  From  bim  a  pwtioa  at  the  Locri 
derived  their  name  Opuntit.  [L.  S.] 

GRATA  or  AURATA,  C  SE'RGIUS,  was 
a  contemporary  of  L.  Ctaisns  the  Malor,  and  lived 
a  short  time  before  the  Uaruo  wai;  Ha  wm  dis- 
tinguished fur  hn  great  wealth,  his  love  of  huniry 
and  refinement, '  and  posoesaed  withal  an  an- 
blemished  character.  In  a  fragment  of  CicMu^ 
preserved  by  Augnstin,  Orata  is  described  as  a 
man  **  ditiiaimus,  amoenissimus,  delidoeissimns 
and  it  is  nlaied  of  him,  that  he  was  the  first  per- 
son who  invented  the  fsiuflst  fis^Moa,  that  is,  baths 
with  the  ]^/poeaiula  wdar  them  {Diet,  AmU 
a  o.  Babutm),  and  also  the  first  who  formed 
artificial  oystn-beds  at  Baioe,  from  whieh  be  ob- 
taiued  a  large  nvenue.  He  is  further  said  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  asserted  and  established 
the  superiority  oi  the  shell-fish  from  the  Luerine 
lake,  althoopi  under  the  empire  they  mn  leas 
eateemed  than  those  from  Biilain.  His  niniama 
Oraia  or  Aurata  was  given  to  him,  according  to 
some  authorities,  because  he  was  very  fond  of  gold- 
fish {annUae  pitcet),  according  to  others,  beonse 
he  was  in  the  habit  of  wearing  two  very  large  gold 
rings.  (Augnstin.  de  Baaia  Vita,  c  26,  p.  308,  ed. 
Bened. ;  Cie.  de  Q^.  iii  16,  da  ii.  22,  da  OroL 
i.  39  ;  VaL  Max.  ix.  1.  §  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  54. 
B.  79  i  Varr.  R.  R.  iii.  3.  §  10  ;  Colum.  vUL  16. 
g  5  ;  Macrob.  Satum,  IL  11 ;  Festus.  s.  t.  Onto,) 

ORBIA'NA.  SALLU'STIA  BA'RBIA,  one 
ti  tha  three  iriTes  of  Alexander  Severn  Her 
name  is  known  to  na  from  coins  and  iDsetiptiaaa 
only,  on  which  aha  appeus  with  the  title  of 
Augsata.   (EeUiel,  voL  vii.    285.)   [W.  R.] 


ODIK  or  ORBUKA. 
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OB&I'GIUS  COftbamy  la  the  £l»Mo&vjeM 
JtafKtm  (&  V.  Xrpmt)  tlten  m  r  ihwrt  •ceoont  of 
BSMi  given  to  th«  wioa  mbdinuotu  of  wa 
unjr,  and  to  tbor  re^>ectire  comnuuiden.  It  ia 
tntitlied  XtpSudou  rim  wtpl  ri  ffrpoert^M  Ttf^MW, 
(Mmm  if  £Mnette  OnfiKtbin,  and  occnptea  about 
kitf  «r  twe-tfainl*  of  ■  colunm  in  the  enrlier  folio 
•iitioM  Aa  ElymoiogiooMy  Venioe,  1499  and 
154^  and  that  of  Fnd.  Sylburg,  1594.  It  U 
mnctad  and  given  anmg  the  {necea  at  the  end  of 
^  M^HMonna*  (rraecm  of  Aldaa  and  Aaulanua, 
U.  Venice,  1 524.  and  at  the  ead  of  the  Dictionariitm 
Graeemm  of  Seaia  and  De  Ravania,  foL  Venice, 
15^5.  Of  OifaidaB  nothing  ii  known  exeept  that 
ie  wrote  (nnleaa  we  anppoie  the  passage  to  be  in- 
lerpoialed)  before  the  compilation  of  the  Etymcio- 
gieom,  whidi  cannot  be  placed  Inter  than  the  twelfth 
eeatiuj,  when  it  ii  died  bj  EiutatfaiuB,  the  com- 
nmalor  on  Homer.  [J.  C.  M.] 

OKBmUS  PUPILLUS,a  Roman  ^lumna- . 
rian  nod  tchoobnaster,  beat  known  to  us  from  hit 
kaviag  been  the  teacher  of  Honce,  who  pvet  him 
the  epithet  of  fiagomu  from  the  seTeFO  floggings 
vhkh  hn  papili  received  when  thef  were  poring 
BTcr  the  cnbbed  verses  of  Livias  Andronicus. 
(Her.  fy,  a.  1.  71.)  Orinlins  was  a  naUve  tA 
BeBeveatun,  and  had  from  his  eadiest  years  paid 
cutsidenble  attention  to  the  study  of  liteiature  ; 
bat  in  craaeqneDoe  of  the  death  of  hit  parenta,  who 
were  both  desuojed  by  their  enemies  on  the  same 
i^j,  be  was  left  destiute,  and  in  order  to  obtain  a 
living,  fint  became  an  apparittn',  or  servant  of  the 
■agistmlwi,  and  next  served  as  a  soldier  in  Mace- 
doniik  On  letaniing  to  his  native  town  be  re- 
■BBsed  his  liteiary  studies,  and  after  teaching  ^ere 
far  alsnyiriiilefhe  removed  to  Rome  in  the  liftieth 
jcar  of  hia  age,  in  the  coniuUiip  of  Cicero,  b.  c  63. 
Here  be  opened  a  school ;  but  ^though  he  obtained 
a  coBsidoahle  reputation,  his  pro&u  were  small, 
and  he  «n»  oUigad  to  live  in  Jus  old  ^  in  a  sony 
^net.  Bia  want  tS  niccBSs  wonld  not  centiibato 
to  the  ia^nnement  of  his  temper  as  he  grew  older, 
aud  nnee  he  mntt  have  been  upwardi  of  uzty 
when  Hoface  became  his  pupil,  we  can  easily 
hnagine  that  the  young  poet  found  him  rather  a 
aafabed  and  ^waagisined  master.  His  flogging 
ntepontiea  woe  neerded  1^  other  poets  besides 
Hofaca,  m  far  inrtance  in  the  f^wing  line  of  D»- 

qnoB  OiUteftnila  flcnticaqne  eeddit" 

BntOrinUaa  did  not,  like  some  schoolmasters, 
vnt  all  his  ill  temper  upon  his  pupils,  and  exhibit 
a  Uasd  de^ortmcBt  to  the  rest  of  the  world.  He 
Mtsdrad  his  rival  grammarians  in  the  biltereit 
lenB(,and  did  not  spue  the  most  distinguished 
Ma  in  the  state,  of  which  an  instance  is  given  by 
SoctaniiiB  and  Uaaofaius  (ii.  6),  though  they  diff«r 
h  the  name  of  the  Roman  noble  whom  he  made 
pneo^tha  former  calling  him  Vam  Hnreaa,and 
the  Istter  Gslba.  Orbilius  lived  nearly  a  bandred 
jcan,  bat  bad  lost  his  memory  long  before  his 
dtsih.  As  ha  was  fifty  in  B.  C.  63,  he  mast  have 
kcobMnia  b. c  il3,and  bavediedibonly  before 
LC  U  A  statue  was  erected  to  him  at  Bene- 
total  fai  tha  CapibiL  He  laft  a  son  OrUlins, 
vblaDewed  tiM  pnfesaion  vS  his  father;  ud  i 
ikn  nd  pupil  of  nia>  of  name  of  Scribcming, 
lito  ituined  some  celebri^  as  a  gnumnarian.  Or^ 
Uin  ma  the  onthor  of  a  work  cited  by  Suetonius 
^  the  tUla  of  I*ttmtagt»t  bat  ue  nana  is 


•vidently  ecnnipt.    Ondendorp  proposed  to  lead 
Paaiaffogm,  and  Emesti  J'niawbtltgoa.  (Suet, 
lUuair.  Gramm.  9, 19  ;  G0ll^4.) 

O'RBIUS,  P.,  a  Ronaji  jurist,  and  a  eon  tem- 
porary of  Cicero.  (BrvlL  48.)  [0.  L.] 

ORBO'NA,  a  fanale  Rmuu  divinity,  to  whom 
ao  idtar  waa  oeetad  at  Bmw,  near  tna  temple  of 
the  Lares  in  the  Via  Sacra.  GUia  was  invoked  by 
parents  who  had  been  deprived  of  their  children, 
and  desired  to  have  othera,  and  also  in  dangeroua 
maladies  of  children,  f  Cic  de  NaL  Deor.  iii.  '25 ; 
Plio.  H.  N.  ii.  7 ;  Aniob.  adv.  GenL  iv.  7 ;  TertulL 

ii.  14  ;  P.  VicL  Rejf.  Ufb.  x.)  [L.  S.] 
ORCHO'MENUS  ('Opx«fM«t>    1.  A  aim  of 

Lycsou,  and  the  reputed  icmndar  af  the  Arcadian 
towns  of  Orchomenus  and  Methydrium.  (Apollodi 

iii.  8.  §  liPaus.  viii.  3.  g  1.) 

2.  A  son  of  Athamaa  and  Tbemisto.  (Hyglii. 
Fub.li  comp.  Atuamis.) 

3.  A  son  of  Zeus  or  Eteocles  and  Hesione,  the 
daughter  of  Danons,  was  the  husband  of  Iler- 
mippe,  the  daoghter  of  Boeotus,  by  whom  he  be- 
came the  father  of  Minyns,  He  is  called  a  king  of 
Orchomenus.  (SchoL  ad  ApoUtm.  Hhod.  I  230 ; 
Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  272.)  According  to  other 
ttaditimis,  he  was  a  son  (or  a  Ivother)  of  Minyaa 
(Paua  ix.  86.  $  4)  by  Phanosura,  tiie  daughter  of 
Paeon.  (Comp.  MUller,  OreAoM.  a  135,  2d 
edit)  [U  S.1 

ORCHI'VIUS.  [OaaviuA] 

C.  O'RCHIUS.  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  the  third 
year  after  the  consulship  of  Cato,  B.C.  181^  waa 
the  author  of  a  tmnUtiana  be,  limiUng  the  number 
of  guests  to  be  (ffesent  at  entenalnmenta.  When 
attempts  were  afterwardi  made  to  repeal  this  law, 
Cato  offered  the  strongest  opposition,  and  delirered 
a  speech  in  defence  of  the  law,  which  is  referred 
to  by  the  grammarians.  (Macrob.  iSxturn.  ii.  13  ; 
Festus,  &  vo.  ObmntaTtTe,  jperamctatum ;  Schol. 
Boh.  im  Cic  pro  SuL  p.  310,  ed.  Ordli ;  Meyer, 
Oral.  Rom.  Fragmtmla,  p.  91.  &c  2nd  ed. 

C  ORCI'VIUS,wasaGoIIe^iu  of  Cicero  in  tha 
piaetorsbip,  B.C.  66,  and  preuded  over  cases  of 
peculatus.  He  is  colled  by  Q.  Cicero  "civis  ad 
ambitiotiem  giatiosissimus"  (Cic  pro  Gumt.  34, 
53  ;  Q.  Cic.  de  Prt.  Cbat.  5.  §  19).  The  name  is 
also  writtra  OraUn'a*  and  Orffaai'ai,  bnt  OrewtM 
seems  to  be  the  eonect  reading.  (See  Onll^  Oaoab 
TW/taii.  t.  e.) 

ORCUS.  [Hadik.] 

OREADES.  LNymphab.] 

OREITHYIA  (*Of><f«Ma).  I.  One  of  tha 
Nereides.    (Hom.  H.  xviiL  48.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Eiechtheus  and  Pcoxithea. 
Once  as  she  had  strayed  beyond  the  river  Itissua 
■he  was  carried  off  by  Boreas,  by  whom  she  b«^ 
came  the  mother  of  Cleopatra,  Chione,  Zetes,  and 
Calais.  (Apollod.  iiL  15.  §  l,&c ;  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L  215  ;  comp.  Plat.  Phaedr.  p.  194,  ed.  Hdnd.  ; 
SchoL  ad  Odgta.  ziv.  533.)  [L.  S.] 

ORESAS,  a  Pythagorean.  A  fragment  of  his 
writings  is  preserved  in  Stobaeus,  EtJog.  p.  105. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vol  i.  p.  860.)       [C.  P.M.] 

ORESTES  i^OfA<rTitt\  the  only  son  of  Ag:ir 
memnon  and  Clytaemoestra,and  brother  of  Chryao- 
thnnis,  Laodioe  (ElectraX  Iphianassa  (Iphi- 
genrn;  Hom. /I  ix.  141^  Ac, 284  ;  comp.  Soph. 
Eied,  154  :  Eurip.  Or.  23).  According  to  the 
Homeric  account,  Agamemnon  on  his  return  from 
Troy  did  not  see  his  son,  but  waa  murdered  hj 
Ac^thoa  and  Clytaemnest^  befon  he  had  an 
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(^^wrtonity  of  Moing  htm.  {Od.  xi.  542.)  In  the 
m^th  Tsar  after  faia  fiither'a  mnrder  Oreites  csme 
from  Atb«in  to  Myceniw  and  ileir  the  murderer  of 
hii  filtker,  and  at  the  ume  tinw  Boleinntied  the 
bvrud  of  Aegisthu  and  of  hie  mother,  and  for  th« 
levenm  he  had  taken  he  gained  great  fiune  amotiff 
mortdf.  {Od.  I  30, 296,  iu.  S06,  Ac,  iv.  546.) 
ThU  alender  outline  of  the  itory  of  Orestea  haa 
been  spun  out  and  embetliahed  in  vnrioua  wnyt  hj 
the  tragic  poeta.  Thu«  it  ia  Mid  that  at  the  mar- 
itjf  of  Againemnon  it  waa  intended  rIm  to  despatch 
Orestea,  hut  that  Electm  secretly  entrusted  him 
to  the  slave  who  had  the  iDaiutgcmeiit  of  him. 
This  iIavh  cmried  the  boy  to  Strophius,  king  in 
Phocia,  who  waa  married  to  Anaxibia,  the  aister  of 
Agamemnon.  According  to  some,  OresCei  wni 
sitred  by  hia  nurse  GeiliBaa(Aeschyl.  Ckneph.  732) 
or  by  Arsinoe  or  Laodameia  (Pind.  PutL  zi.  '25, 
with  the  SchoL>,who  aHowed  Aegiathiu  to  kill 
her  own  child,  thinking  that  it  was  Orcsteii.  In 
the  house  of  Strophius,  Oreates  grew  up  together 
with  the  king's  aon  Pyladea,  with  whom  he  formed 
thftt  close  and  intimate  friendship  which  hai 
almost  become  proverbial.  (Eurip.  Orest.  804, 
&c.)  Being  firequently  reminded  by  measengcrs  of 
Electra  of  die  neceaaity  of  avenging  hia  Other's 
denth,  he  consulted  the  omcle  of  Delphi,  which 
strengthened  him  in  his  plan.  He  therefore  re- 
paired in  aecret,  and  without  being  known  to  any 
one,  to  Argos.  (Soph.  £%d:  11,  Ac,  35.  t!9(i, 
531,  1346  ;  Eurip.  EUO.  1245,  Ontt.  162.)  Ue 
pretended  to  be  a  meagenger  of  Strophius,  who  had 
come  to  annouiice  the  death  of  Orestes,  and 
brought  the  ashes  of  the  deceased.  (Soph.  EUcl. 
1110.)  After  having  visited  hi*  father's  tomb, 
and  sacrificed  upon  it  a  lock  of  his  hair,  he  made 
himself  known  to  hia  sister  Electra.  who  was  ill 
nsed  by  Aegisthua  and  Clytaem^est^^  and  dis- 
cussed his  plan  of  revenge  with  her,  which  was 
speedily  executed,  for  both  Aegisthus  and  Cly- 
taemnestra  were  alain  by  his  hand  in  the  palace. 
(Soph.  Med.  1405 ;  Aeschyl.  Choej^  931 ;  comp. 
Enrip.  EStct.  ti25.  671,  774.  &c,  96d,  Ac,  1165, 
&C.,  who  diSbrs  in  aeTctal  points  from  Sophocles.) 
Immediately  after  the  murder  of  hia  mother  he 
was  seized  by  madness ;  he  perceived  the  Eiinnyes 
of  his  mother  and  took  to  flight.  Sophoclea  does 
not  mention  this  as  the  immediate  consequence  of 
the  deed,  and  Uie  tragedy  ends  where  Aegisthus  is 
led  to  death  ;  but,  accoiding  to  Euripides,  Orestes 
not  only  becomes  mad ;  but  as  the  Aigives,  in 
their  indignation,  wanted  to  stone  him  and  Electra 
to  death,  and  as  Menehins  refused  to  save  them, 
Pylades  and  Orestes  murdered  Helena,  and  her 
body  was  removed  by  the  godb  Orestes  also 
threatened  Menclaus  to  kill  his  daughter  Her* 
mioua ;  but  by  the  interventioa  of  Apollo,  the  dis- 

Site  was  aUayed,  and  Orestes  betrothed  htmielf  to 
ermione,  and  Pylades  to  Electm.  But,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  account,  Orestes  fled  fmm  land 
to  limd,  pursued  by  the  E^nnyes  of  his  mother. 
On  the  advice  of  Apollo,  he  took  refuge  with 
Athena  at  Athens.  The  goddeaa  affurded  him 
protection,  and  appointed  the  court  of  the  Areio- 
paguB  M  decide  his  fate.  The  Eriimyes  brought 
forward  their  accusation,  and  Orestes  made 
the  command  of  the  Delphic  oracle  his  excuse. 
When  the  court  voted,  and  was  equally  divided, 
Orettes  was  acquitted  by  the  command  of  Athena, 
(Aeschyl.  Eumenidea.)  He  therefore  dedicated 
an  altar  to  Athena  Areia.    (Paua.  i.  28.  §  5.) 
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According  to  another  modification  of  the  kj^jwA, 
Orealea  consulted  ApoUofhow  hectmld  baddiv<«e<t 
from  his  madness  and  incessant  wandering.  The- 
god  advised  him  to  ge  to  Tauria  in  Scytnia,  anA 
thenoe  to  fetch  the  image  of  Arlenia,  which  waa 
(Eurip.  ffk.  Tmtr.  79,  &c,  9SU,  Ac)  believed  v* 
have  there  &llen  from  heaven,-  and  to  carry  it  to 
Athens.  (Comp.  Psus.  iii.  16.  §6.)  Orestea  and 
Pylades  accordingly  went  to  Tanris,  where  Thoas 
was  king,  and  on  their  airival  they  were  aeiaed  by 
the  natives,  in  order  to  be  sacrifieed  to  Anemia, 
according  to  the  custom  of  the  country.  Bat 
Iphigcneia,  the  pn'esteaa  of  Artemis,  was  the  sist-T 
of  Orestes,  and,  after  having  recognised  each  other, 
all  three  escaped  with  the  statue  of  the  goddess. 
(Eurip.  Iph.  Taur.  800,  1327.  &c) 

Aft«r  his  return  Orestes  took  possesuon  of  his 
father'k  kingdom  at  Mycenae,  which  had  been 
usurped  by  Aletos  or  Menekius ;  and  when  Cyla- 
■rabes  of  Argos  died  without  leaving  any  heir, 
Orestes  also  become  king  of  Argos.  The  Laced.tr- 
monions  made  him  their  king  of  their  own  acconJ. 
because  they  preferred  him,  the  grandson  of 
Tyndareua,  to  Nicoatratus  and  M^^ienthea,  t)ie 
sons  of  Menelans  by  a  sbive.  The  Arcadians  and 
Phocians  increased  his  power  by  allying  them- 
aelves  with  him.  (Pans,  ti.  IS-  §  5,  iii.  1.  §  4 ; 
Philostr.  Pind.  Pylh.  xi.24.)    He  married 

Hermione,  the  daughter  of  Menelaos,  and  became 
by  her  the  fisther  of  Tinmenns.  (Pana  ii.  1 8. 
§  5.)  He  is  said  to  hare  led  colonists  from  Sparta 
to  Aeolis,  and  the  town  of  Argos  Oreaticiim  in 
Kpeirus  is  anid  to  have  been  founded  by  him  at 
the  time  when  he  wandered  about  in  hia  madnew. 
(Strab.  vii.  p.  326,  liii.  p.  582 ;  Pind.  A^nc.  si. 
4*2,  with  the  SchoL)  In  his  tetgn  the  Dorians 
under  Hylltis  are  lud  to  hava  invaded  Pelopon- 
nesus. (Pans,  viil  5.  §  1.)  He  died  of  the  bite 
of  a  snake  in  Arcadia  (Scho).  ad  Eur.  Or.  1640), 
and  his  body,  in  accordance  with  an  orade,  was 
aflerwarda  conveyed  from  T^ea  to  Sparta,  and 
there  buried.  (Pans.  iii.  II.  §8.)  In  a  wnr 
between  the  Lacedaemonians  and  Tegeatans,  a 
tmoe  was  condoded,  and  daring  this  truce  the 
Lacedaemonian  Lfchas  ibnnd  the  nmains 
Orestes  at  Tegea  or  Thyrea  in  the  house  of  a 
blacksmith,  and  thence  took  them  to  Spartn, 
which  according  to  on  oracle  could  not  gain  the 
victory  unless  it  pouessed  the  remains  of  Oreates. 
(Herod,  i.  67,  &c  ;  Pans.  iii.  S.  S  6,  viti.  54.  §  3.) 
According  to  an  Italian  legend,  Orestea  brought 
the  image  of  the  Taurian  Artemis  to  Aricia,  whence 
it  waa  carried  in  later  times  to  Sparta ;  and 
Orestes  himself  was  buried  at  Aricia,  whence  his 
remains  w«e  afterwards  carried  to  Rome.  (Serv, 
ad  Am.  ii  116.) 

There  are  three  other  my  thical  personages  of  the 
name  of  Orestes,  concerning  whom  nothing  of  in- 
terest is  related.  (Horn.  IL  705,  zii.  1 39,  1 93; 
Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  [L.S.] 

ORESTES  {'Opitrrnt),  regent  of  Italy  during 
the  short  reign  of  his  infant  son  Romulus  Angns- 
tuluB,  fiom  the  29th  of  Angunt,  a.  d.  475,  to  the 
28th  of  August,  476.  Ae  hia  history  is  given  in 
the  lives  of  Romulus  Augustulus,  Nepoa,  and 
Odoacer,  we  need  only  add  here  a  few  retiiarka. 
He  was  a  Roman  by  origin,  but  bom  in  Pannonia, 
and  when  Attila  conquered  that  province,  he  and 
his  father  Tatulus  both  entered  the  service  of  the 
conqueror  till  the  death  of  the  hitter  and  the  down* 
fid  of  the  Hunnie  empire.  >Oreites  held  the  offiea 
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Mcntuy  to  Atdk,  and  wm  alw  his  anbessedor 
U  CoBMsndBople.  After  the  death  of  Attila, 
Oictm  leHinied  to  Italj,  when  on  Mcount  of  hU 
patwkll^  IwMMnme  toeBiiiMiin,mdobtiuiwd 
the  tids  Bud  nuik  of  pttridu.  He  then  married 
■  dufhier  of  Ronnltu  Comei.  In  47S,  while  at 
KiM«,  be  reeeirtd  orden  bam  the  emperor  JuHui 
y<iyat  to  ueembie  ma  many  and  Mnd  it  to  Gaal,  as 
fnn  «eie  entanouKd  that  the  West  Qothic  king 
£«  iatebded  awither  invasion  of  that  coimtry- 
B«mweeat  the  beodtrfuannjr,  Orestes  availed 
Lwlf  «r  hb  power  and  tkhes  to  make  himself 
amiB  ef  Italy,  and  forth  with  set  out  for  Ravenna, 
rhm  Nepos  was  leuding.  On  his  approach 
Ncpos  ted  in  confasion  ('2llth  of  Auanat,  i7S)  to 
itim  ID  DalmaUa,  where  he  nwt  wiu  tiie  deposed 
eapera  Gijeeriiu,  his  fixmer  rival,  who  waa  thai 
biitnp  t£  that  fimee  ;  and  on  the  29th  of  August 
OKaiealadhUsoD  Roniuhis  Augustulus  proclaimed 
cDpmc,  mnining,  however,  at  the  head  of  affairs. 
Hji  fiat  minister  was  Pannenos.  He  sent  Latinos 
sod  MadoMu  to  Conslantinopte,  that  iie  might  be 
trtflgmsed  the  enpaiw  Zeno ;  and  he  made 
l>ace  wicb  Oenaeric,  the  kinff  of  the  Vandals. 
The  ncgn  of  Orestes  was  of  short  dontion.  In 
1^  fsUowii^  jeu  (476)  Odoocer  rose  in  arms 
aviatt  him,  and  Orestes  having  shut  himself  up  in 
Paris,  was  taken  prisoner  after  the  town  had  been 
iriinw  il  bf  the  baibaiiana,  and  conducted  to  Plo- 
oatia  wkere  bis  head  was  cut  off  hj  order  of 
Otaccr.  This  look  place  on  the  28th  of  August, 
476.  exaetlj  a  year  after  he  had  compelled  Nepos 
to  fram  Ravenna.  On  the  4th  of  September 
Psalja,  the  brother  of  Orestes,  was  taken  at 
Ravenaa,  and  likewise  pat  to  death.  (The  an- 
tfaadtks  Mated  in  the  lives  of  Romulus  Auoitb- 
Tcu%  GiTcnici,  Juutn  Nepoc,  and  Odo- 
«at)  (W.P.] 

ORESTES  ('OpMmTt),  a  Christian  physician 
rfTjana  in  Cappadocia,  called  also  AratU,  who 
soAred  Mityrdom  during  the  penecntion  nnder 
Oiebedu,  a,  d.  303, 304.  An  interesting  account 
«f  his  tortarea  and  death  is  given  by  Simeon  Metar 
y^itlTtt  ap.  Sari  am.  Da  Pniiat-  Stnulor.  J/ittar., 
nL  ri.  |i  231,  where  he  is  named  Are^  See 
mSmt  •H^uloff.  Grate. -nl.  If.  I78,ed.  Urbin.  1727. 
He  ha  bees  canonised  by  the  Greek  and  Roman 
t'liiihts,  and  hia  mcnwry  is  edebiated  on  Nov,  9. 
(Ste  Bwrim^  Aiitoianftilnr  Samlor.  Pro/m.  Me- 
Apt.)  [W.A.O.] 

ORESTES,  CN.  AUFI'DIUS,  originally  be- 
Isnaaj  10  the  Aarelin  gens,  whence  his  surname 
of  Oieaies,  and  was  adopted  by  Cn.  Aufidius,  the 
ktsiorian,  vbra  the  latter  was  an  old  man  [See 
Vd.  L  p.  4I8>  k].  Orestes  was  repulsed  when  a 
mla^  ht  tlw  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  hot  he 
stanaed  Ae  eensdahip  in  A.C.  7 1,  with  P.  Comeliiu 
I«Btah&  Frafn  an  anecdota  mnded  by  Cicero 
UK(tf.u.\7)  Onstca  seems  to  have  carried  his 
elMtisB  patly  by  the  BMgni6cent  treats  be  gave 
peepku  (Oo.  pn  Dam.  18.  pra  Plaad;  31 ; 
Eatnp,Ti.&) 

0RESTE8.  AURElilUS.  1.  U  AoRBUtn 
L  r.  L  H.  Ouvnn.  eonsnl  &c.  157*  with  Sex. 
Mi*  Caoar.  (Fasti  Capit. ;  Plin.  H.  iV.xzxiiL 
la.  17.) 

2.  L.  Arastios  L.  r.  L.  h.  OftKmn,  son  of 
tM  ptcoedio^  was  consul  b-  c.  126,  with  M. 
AadEaa  Lepdns.    He  was  sent  into  Sardinia  to 
e  the  aakabitants  of  the  island,  who  had  amin 
wtt  the  Bflnn  anlheci^,  sa  th^had 
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done  on  many  previous  occasions.  Orestes  re- 
mained in  his  province  upwards  of  three  years,  and 
obtained  a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome  in  n.  c 
122.  C  Oiacchus  was  quaestor  to  Orestes  in 
Sardinia,  and  distingiitshed  himself  greatly  by  the 
way  in  which  he  there  discharged  the  dnties  of  his 
office.  M,  Aemilms  Scanrus  also  served  under 
Orestes  in  Sardinia  (Lit.  Epit  60  ;  PluL  C. 
Grwxh.  1,  2  J  Cic.  Brut.  28  ;  Aur.  Vict  ds  Vir. 
IS.  72 ;  Fasti  CapiL)  This  Aunlins  Orestes 
obtains  a  j>laGe,  along  with  his  brother  C.  AureUns 
Orestes,  in  the  list  of  oretori  in  the  Brulut  of 
Cicero  (c  35),  who,  however,  only  says  of  them, 
*  quos  aiiq^uo  video  in  numero  oratorum  fuisse." 

3.  C.  AuRBLiue  Orebtxs,  younger  son  of  Ko. 
1.    See  No.  2,  wubjmem. 

4.  L.  Aunsuvs  h.  r.  L.  n.  Orbstzs,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  with  C.  Mnrius,  in  the  third 
coDEukhip  of  the  latter,  B.C.  103,  and  died  in  the 
same  year.    (Fasti :  comp.  Plat  Mar.  14.) 

5.  Cm.  AuniLJus  Orkbtes,  praetor  nrbanns 
B.  a  77,  one  of  whose  decisions  was  annulled  npon 
appeal  by  the  consul  Mamercna  Aemilioi  Lnndui. 
(Val.  Max.  viL  7.  §  6.) 

0RE8THEUS  ('OpwffflJr),  a  son  of  Lycaon, 
and  the  reputed  founder  of  Oreathasinm,  which  is 
said  afterwards  to  have  been  called  Oresteium, 
from  Orestes.  (PUm.  viii.  8.  g  I ;  Eurip.  OnA. 
1642.) 

3.  A  eon  of  Deucalion,  and  king  the  Oxoliaii 
Loeriani  in  Aetolia.  His  dog  is  sdd  to  have  given 
birth  to  a  piece  of  wood,  which  Orestheiis  con- 
cealed in  the  earth.  In  the  spring  a  vine  grew 
forth  from  it,  from  the  qicoats  tk  which  he  derived 
the  name  of  his  people.  (Pans.  K  88.  §  I  ;  Hecat. 
ap.  Athea.  a,  p.  3d.)  [L.  S.] 

ORESTILLA,  AURE'LIA.  [Aorsua.1 

ORESTILLA,  LI'VIA,  called  OmuHa  Ortt- 
Una  by  Dion  Casshis,  was  the  second  wife  of 
CaliguU,  whiHn  hemarried  in  A.  D.  37.  He  carried 
her  away  on  the  day  of  ber&iarrif^  to  Piso,  having 
been  invited  to  the  nuptial  banquet,  but  divorced 
her  before  two  months  had  elapsed,  and  banished 
her  and  Piso.    (Suet  Ckxl.  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  Itx.  8.) 

ORFITUS.  or  0RPHITU3,  a  cognomen  ol 
several  gentile  names  under  the  empire,  does  not 
occur  in  the  time  of  the  republic.  Orfitns  is  the 
correct  orthogiuihy,  as  we  see  from  inscriptions. 
Many  of  the  Orfiti  menlioned  below  am  only 
known  from  the  Consular  Fasti,  and  from  in- 
scriptima. 

1.  Sn.  CoRNRLiuft  Obpitdb,  consul  in  a.  ih 
fil,  with  the  emperor  Claudius  (Tac  Am.  xii.  41  ; 
Plin.  H.N.  ii.  31  ;  and  the  inscription  in  Fa- 
bnttos,  p.  472).  In  A.  D.  66  Orfitns  proposed,  in 
hononi  m  the  imperial  fiwiily,  that  the  month  of 
June  should  for  the  fiitnre  be  called  Geiraanicna 
(Tac.  Am.  xvi.  12).  It  would  appear,  from  an 
inmdental  notira  in  Tacitus  (Hi$t.  Iv.  42),  that 
Orfitus  perished  not  long  after  this,  by  an  acciH 
lation  of  the  informer  Aqnillius  Rt^lns. 

2.  SALvioisNua  ORnTva,one  of  thevicUtnsof 
Nen>*s  cnie)^  and  caprice.   (Snet.  Ner.  87-) 

3.  pAiXitus  Orftti^  a  centurion  primi  pili  In 
Corbnlo's  army  in  tfae  East,  in  the  reign  of  Nero. 
(Tac.  Attn.  ziii.  36,  zv.  12.) 

4.  SALTiDiaNus  Orpitds,  banished  by  Do- 
mitian,  on  the  pretext  <rf  eoospiney,  (Suet  Dom, 
10.) 

6.  CoKRKLiuB  SciPio  OBriTD^o&eof  the  oo» 
soles  snfiecti  a.  d.  101.   
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6.  Ssa.  S^LViDUNUs  OnriTui,  contoi  a.d. 
110,  with  M.  Poducaent  PriKuiiu. 

7.  8ik.  Scipio  OariTus,  consul  a.  d.  149, 
vith  Q.  Noniiu  PriKiu,  He  i*  perimpa  the  lame 
M  the  Orfitna  who  wm  preefectui  nrhi  in  the  reign 
«f  AatMUDUi  Piw  (Capitol  Aabm.  /^u,  8).  Thia 
emperor  mgned  frun  a.d.  189  to  161. 

8.  M.  Gaviub  Obfitu^  cninl  a.  d.  165,  with 
I*  Arriut  PudeDs. 

S.  Orhtus,  coDBul  A.  D.  172,  with  SCuiniu. 
(Lampri  l.  Commod.  11.) 

10.  OapiTtiB  Oavius,  consnl  a.d.  I7S,  with 
Juliannt  Ruftu.    (Ltmprid.  Qmmod.  12.) 

A*  the  three  penons  Ittt  mentioned  all  liTed  in 
thereigD  of  M.  Aunliiu  (a.  d.  161 — 180),  it  ii 
impouible  to  laj  which  of  them  wu  the  Orlitui 
who  waa  adfanced  to  Tarioos  houours  in  the  iUte 
by  thit  emperor,  although  be  wai  tha  pammour  of 
the  empreu  (Capitol.  M.  Antan.Pkit.  29). 

11.  Okpitub,  consul  in  a.o.  270,  widi  An- 
tioGhianiu.  Trebellin*  P<^  (C/oidL  1) )  calla  hit 
eoUeagoe  Atttciamu. 

M.  (VRPIUSta  Ronuutequet,  of  thenitinici[niun 
of  Atella,  waa  a  tribune  of  die  aoldim  in  Caeaar'a 
■nay,  whom  Caenr  atrongly  recommended  in  b.  c 
£9  to  bis  bntber  Quintus,  who  waa  then  one  of 
Caesai's  legates.    (Cic.  at/  Qw.  /V.  iL  14.) 

OROE'TORIX,  the  noblest  and  lidieat  among 
the  Helvetii,  anxiona  to  obtwn  the  royal  power, 
formed  a  eonspiraer  of  the  principal  chusfs  in  a.  c. 
61,  aod  persnadod  fiis  countrymen  to  emigratA  firom 
their  own  conntry  with  a  riew  of  conquering  the 
whole  of  GauL  Two  years  were  deroUd  to 
making  the  aeeeasaiy  praparationB ;  but  the  real 
doMgns  of  Orgatorix  having  meantime  tnnspired, 
the  Helvetii  brought  him  to  trial  for  hia  ambitioiu 
projects.  Orgetorix,  howerer,  by  means  of  his 
numerous  retainers,  set  justice  at  defiance ;  and 
while  the  Helvetii  were  <»llecting  forces  to  compel 
bim  to  submit  to  their  laws,  be  suddenly  died, 
probably,  as  was  suspected,  by  his  own  hands. 
KotwiUistanding  his  death  the  Helvetii  carried 
into  execution  the  project  which  he  had  formed, 
and  wen  thus  the  first  people  with  whom  Caesar 
was  Ixonght  into  contact  in  OauL  After  their 
defau  •  daughter  of  Oigetorix  and  one  of  hia  aona 
Ml  into  the  haadi  of  Cwiar.  (Caes.  B.  G.  i. 
3—4, 26  I  Dion  Cass.  xxxviiL  81.) 

ORIBA'SIUS  {'Opti^ios  or  'O/newrm),  an 
eminent  Greek  medical  writer,  who  waa  bom  pro- 
bably aboat  A.D.  325.  Suidas  (*.«. 'OfwCdirioi) 
and  PhiloatotgiuB  (^Hitt.  Eedtt.  viL  15)  call  bun  a 
native  of  gardes  in  Lydia;  but  hia  friend  and 
hiogiapber  Enn^us  says  (  VU.  PhUta.  tt  Sopkitt. 
p.  170,  ed.  Antw.)  he  was  bom  at  Peigamua  in  ' 
Myaia,  the  btrth-idace  of  Galeo.  According  to  the 
same  author,  be  belonged  to  a  respectable  bmily, 
and,  af^  lecciring  a  good  preliminary  edoation, 
he  atndied  medicine  andcr  Znio  of  Cyprus,  and 
bad  for  bis  feUow-pnpils  lonicus  and  Magnus.  He 
early  acquired  a  gnat  profiesaional  reputation.  It 
is  not  known  exactly  when  or  where  he  became 
acquainted  with  the  emperor  Julian,  but  it  was 
probably  while  that  young  prince  was  kept  in  con- 
finement in  different  places  in  Asia  Minor.  He 
was  Boon  honoured  with  bis  confidence  and  Irieod- 
ship,  and  WM  almost  the  only  person  to  whom 
Julian  imparted  the  secret  of  his  apoatacy  bom 
Christianity.  (Eunap.  L  o.  p.  90  ;  Julian,  ad 
AOtm.  ^  277,  B.  ed.  1696.)  When  Julian  was 
niHd  lo  the  caak  of  Cieiar,  and  sent  into  Qaal, ; 


Dec.  355,  he  took  Oribauus  vith  hbn  (Jnliaa,  L  e. 
^277,C.;  Oribas^ap^  Phot.  MCibM.  Cod.  217); 
and  in  tbe  following  yew  (see  Clinton's  FMk\ 
Rom.],  on  the  occadon  of  some  temporary  abMDce, 
addrMsed  to  him  a  letter,  which  is  sdll  estant 
{EpitL  17),  and  is  an  evidence  both  of  their  iati. 
macT  and  <rf  their  devotion  to  pagairiam.  It  waa 
while  they  were  in  GanI  together  tbat  Julian  cm- 
manded  Oribasius  to  moke  an  epitome  of  Gileo^ 
writings,  with  which  be  waa  so  much  pleawd  tbal 
ha  imposed  upon  him  the  further  task  of  adding  t« 
the  work  whatever  ivaa  moat  valuable  in  tbe  othn 
medied  writen^  This  he  accomplished  (thnniti 
not  UU  after  Julian  had  becone  emperor,  a.  d.  3(1) 
in  seventy  (Phot.  A'UkWA.  Cod.  217)  or  (accnnl- 
iog  to  Suidu)  in  leventy-two  books,  part  of  which 
are  still  extant  under  the  title  ^wayfyal  'Urpimd, 
ColUda  Medicuialia,  and  will  be  mentioned  s^n 
below.  Eunapius  seems  to  say  that  Oribotiui  m 
in  some  way  instrumental  in  railing  Julian  to  the 
throne  {fiautX4a  tiy  naOKimwiv  ivMeiC«),  bat  t^ 
meaning  of  the  paaai^  is  doabtfiil,  H  the  writer 
refers  for  Uie  particnlars  of  the  tronsacUon  to  ima 
of  his  lost  works.  He  was  appointed  by  the  em- 
peror, soon  after  his  accession,  quaestor  of  C«o- 
stontinople  (Suid.  L  a),  and  sent  to  Delphi  ta 
endeavour  to  restore  the  oracle  of  Apidio  w  iU 
former  aplendoor  and  authority ;  bat  in  this  mimm 
he  fiuled,  OS  tbe  oily  answer  be  bnwgfat  hack  was 
that  the  ancle  was  no  more : — 
EKrora  vf  /kviAct,  x'V''  SoRoKor 

OO  Torj^  KaXiovaa*,  ariffim  vol  A^Aw  K^h 

(Cedren.  HiA  Compend.  p.  804,  ed.  1647.) 

He  accompanied  Julian  in  his  expediting  tgiivtt 
Persia,  and  was  with  him  at  the  time  of  hU  deaih, 
June  26,  a.  d.  363.  (Philoetorg.  I.  c)  The  wt- 
eeeding  emperors,  Volentinian  and  Volens,  were 
not  no  bvoiirmUy  disposed  towards  Oiihosiiu.  hot 
confiscated  his  property^  and  boniabed  him  to  aome 
nation  of  faaiWians**  (as  tbey  are  called}— pro- 
bably the  Goths :  they  had  even  thought  of  putting 
him  to  death.  The  cause  of  this  treatment  it  not 
mentioned  ;  hia  friend  Ennapins(who  is  not  s  very 
impartial  witness)  attributes  it  to  envy  on  account 
of  his  reputation  (Bid  n^r  ihrepsxi^i'  rft  S^'"}. 
but  we  may  easily  anppooe  tbe  emperora  to  have 
had  some  more  creditable  motive  than  this,  and 
might  perhaps  be  allowed  toconjecture  that  he  h»d 
made  himself  obnoxious,  either  in  the  discharge  <^ 
bis  duties  as  qnaeator,  or  by  hia  enmity  ogainK  tha 
Chriatians.  In  his  exile  Oribasins  s>hibit^ 
I»oofs  both  of  his  fortitude  and  his  medical  skill, 
whereby  he  gained  such  influence  and  ett«« 
amoi^  the  barbarian  kings,  that  he  became  one  m 
tbeir  principal  men,  whiks  the  common  people 
looked  upon  him  as  almost  a  god.  As  Eunspin* 
does  not  mention  that  tbe  emperors 
Oribasins  wen  dififerent  fimn  those  who  bsoished 
him  (t  &  p.  173),  it  is  probable  that  hii  exile  did 
not  hut  long,  and  that  it  ended  before  the  tmi 
369.  After  his  retnm  he  married  a  lady  of  fFOod 
&mily  and  fortune,  and  had  by  her  four  children, 
one  <rf  whom  was  probably  his  son  Eustathius.  " 
whan  be  addnaaed  his  **Svnopua,"  mentioaed 
below.  He  also  bad  bis  property  nal«ed  oat 
of  the  pnUic  trevaory  by  conunand  of  the  >nc- 
ceeding  empoors,  bat  Ennapius  does  not  spKi'T 
upAwA  empenrs  be  means.  The  date  of  ^'■^['^ 
is  nnknown,  bat  he  wai  still  living 
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Smt  ckSdreo  wbni  Euispiiu  ioMfted  the  account 
of  hit  lifie  ID  hi*  **  VilM  PhOoMphontm  et  So- 
{■hiitnm.*'  that  b,  at  leatt  aa  lata  aa  the  jear 
^S.  (Sm  aiaton'a  Aud  Rom.)  Of  the  peiv 
MMal  diOTrtar  of  Orifawita  we  know  little  or 
sdUo^  bat  it  »  dear  that  he  waa  much  attadied 
1ft  pagmkiB  and  to  the  heathen  ^iloaopfay.  He 
-wu  aa  Btimate  friend  of  Ena^aa,  who  praiaea 
his  n>j  highly,  and  wrote  an  account  of  Ua  liEe. 
He  aaiadcd  the  pfaQoaopher  ChrjHQthitu  on  Ui 
dctth-M  (Emap.  L  c  f.  197)  ;  and  then  ii  « 
»hta  fetter  addreiaed  to  him  br  laidcmu  of  Pela- 
Kmn  (^iaL  L  437,  ed.  Faria^  U36),  and  two 
•rixnow  written  in  bia  honoor  in  the  Greek  Aih 
tb<4rp-  (izL  199,  and  AatkoL  Ptanud.  iv.  274, 
Tk.ii.^l06,ui.2ft5,«d.Taacbn.).  Uaiaeemal 
B»a  fMied  iff  AStina  and  PimIiu  Aenrnta. 
Sna  M  Ua  wiA»  mn  tEMuhted  into  Atalue 
fne  VI  concb,  £tt  ^aelor*  Grotoor,  Pewoa« 
Jmrtmc  ^twk  Ac  p.  295);  and  an  alaidgemeDt 
DC  then  wna  made  by  Theophanea  at  the  com- 
dsd  ef  the  emperor  ConataotiDe  PorphynigenituB, 
(Sea  Lanbe^  BiiiiBA.  FUoA.  -n.  pp.  261,  264, 
S«.  ed.  Kalhr.) 

W*  poaaaaa  at  jmaA  thna  woriu  of  Ori- 
labaa,  wUdi  am  generally  eanndered  to  be  ge- 
laaa.    TIm  fliat  of  theee  is  called  XwBfwyol 
Icrpuaf,   CoiUeta  Mtdkifatiaf    or  aometimei 
•Eflip^wT^WAoy,    HtbdomeeoMtfJMoi  (Paul. 
Aejiin.  lib.  i  Pnet).  and  ii  the  work  that  was 
lawirifed  (a*  «n  Mid  abon)  at  tbe  emuDand  of 
Jui,  wbea  Otibama  waa  adll  a  yonng  man. 
't  woald  he  impowible  to  give  hen  an  analyti*  of 
ia  caavau.    It  eontaini  bnt  little  original  nutter, 
but  ■  nrr  Tahiahle  on  acconnt  of  the  nomeroni 
eztaclB  firaai  wrilera  whoee  wo^  are  no  longer 
m»L   Tbia  woric  had  become  acarce,  on  acconnt 
if  lit  hoDcaa  Mrty  a*  the  time  of  Panlua  Ac^neta 
f  PiaL  A«^.  t «.)  ;  it  was  traniUtad  into  Syriac 
B  the  nBih  eanttny  by  Honain  Ibn  Ithak  and 
lalfao  Tabya,  with  the  title  **  Collectionia  Medi- 
daalii  Ubci  Septnagnte"  (Wenrieh,  JL  a) ;  hat  in 
Ibt  Mowing  centny,  thm^h  Haly  Abbaa  wai 
•sv«  af  iu  eziataMa,  he  laya  he  had  naw^een 
Me  than  flfie  book  ont  of  tbe  aeventy.    (  TVor.  i. 
I.  |k  S.  ed.  1525.)    More  than  half  of  thia  woric 
iiDo«lMt,BDd  what  remainais  in  Bomo  confaiion, 
M  tlat  it  is  not  easy  to  specify  exactly  how  many 
are  at  preacnt  actnally  in  existence  ;  it  is, 
Wverer,  beKered  that  w«  posseaa  twenty-five 
(rii  1—15,  21,  22,  24,  25,  44—49),  with  frag- 
mts  ef  two  other*  (via.  50  and  51).    The  first 
tfUa  books  were  fint  pnbliahed  in  a  lAtin  trans- 
bom  by  J.  Bapt  lUtttina  (together  with  the 
24ch  and  25th),  VeneL  &to.  without  date,  bat 
Wine  1555.    Thcr  were  pabUahed  in  Greek  and 
I«th  by  C.  F.  Matthaoi,  Hoaqa.  1808,  4bk.  bnt 
vkb  Aa  wnlMimi  of  all  the  extiacta  from  Galen, 
Kufu  ^ibenna,  and  Dioscorides.    This  edition, 
vUA  ii  TCty  oonce,  is  entitled  "  XXI.  Veterum 
el  Chraram  Hediconm  Oraecoram  taria  Opus- 
nb."  Tbe  first  and  second  books  had  been 
l^naasly  pnbbsbed  in  Onek  and  Latin  by  C.  0. 
linmr,  Jena,  1782;  4to.    Books  21  and  22 
wmdiaanTed  in  MS.  by  IKeta  about  fifteen  years 
■fs,  bat  ban  net  hitherto  been  published,  either 
isGnelr  or  L«tin.  {StnTAett^SiAoi.  vtHippoer.et 
fkL  tsL  L  praef. ;  Damn  berg.  Rapport  adretii  A 
M.  h  MmCts  <U  eimtmebm  FMiqm,  Paris, 
h».  1945,  p.  7.)   Book*  24  and  25  tnat  of 
Ml«V«  liriMp*  be  tha  wofk  ttandatad 


into  Aiabie  with  Uie  Utlo  "  De  Membromm  .Ana- 
tomia."  (Wenrieh,  L  o.)  They  were  tran^tt^ 
into  Latin  by  J.  Bapt.  Rasaritis,  and  published 
together  with  tbe  first  fifteen  books.  A  Greek 
editioD  appeared  at  Paris,  1556,  8v&  ap.  GaiL 
Morelium,  with  the  title  "Cdleetaneoram  Artia 
hfedicae  Liber,"  ftc  ;  and  W.  Dundsss  pablished 
them  in  Greek  and  Latin  in  1735,  4to.  Lngd. 
Bat.,  with  the  title  Oribasii  Anatomica  ex  Li- 
bria  GalanL"  Boak  44  was  published  in  Qitek 
and  Latin,  with  eopions  notes,  oyV.C  Bnssemaker, 
Oroning.  1 835,  8to.  ;  having  previoudy  appeared  in 
Greek,  together  with  books  45,  48,  and  49,  and 
paru  of  50  and  £1  (but  with  the  omiuion  of  all 
the  extracts  ttom  Galen  and  Hippocrates),  in  the 
fourth  Tt^ume  of  Angelo  Mai^  "  Clasnci  Anctotea 
e  VaticuiB  Codidbus  editi."  Ron.  1831,  8ro. 
Books  48  and  47  were  puUisbed  by  Anb  Coedii 
at  Florence,  1754,  fol  in  Greek  and  Latin,  with 
the  title  **  Graeconun  Chimrgici  Libri,"  dc& 
Books  48  and  49  were  first  published  in  I«tin  by 
ViduB  Vidius  in  his  '*Chimigia  e  Oraeco  in 
Latinum  a  se  eonversa,"  &e. ;  and  an  to  ba  foasd 
in  Greek,  together  with  fragmenti  of  books  flO  aad 
51,  in  Angelo  Mai^  collection  mentioned  abon. 
It  will  appear  at  once,  from  the  above  list  of  the 
editions  <^  the  different  parts  of  this  work,  how 
much  we  an  in  want  of  a  critical  and  uniform 
edition  of  those  books  which  still  renuun ;  a  want 
which  (as  we  learn  from  M.  Daremherg^  Anpor^ 
qnoted  above)  is  likdy  tobe  supplied  I17  Dr.  Buaw- 
maker. 

The  second  work  of  Oribauns,  that  it  stiQ  extant, 
was  written  probably  about  thirty  years  after  the 
above,  of  which  it  is  an  abridgment  {Xipo^t'^. 
It  consists  of  nine  books,  and  is  addressed  to  his 
son  Eustatfaios,  for  whose  use  and  at  whoee  request 
it  was  composed.  This  work  was  tnuislated  into 
Arabic  by  Honain  Ibn  Ishak,  with  the  title  "  Ad 
Fllium  sunm  Eustathium  Libri  Novem"  (Wen-  , 
rich,  I.  c),  and  was  known  to  Haly  Abboa,  who, 
as  well  as  Panloa  Aegineta  (^c),  notioea  tha 
omission  of  aevenl  topica  which  he  conaldand 
ought  to  have  found  a  place  in  it.  It  baa  nerar 
been  puUiihed  in  Oteek,  bnl  was  tranokted  uto 
Latin  by  BapL  RaMwias,  and  printed  at  Veiuee, 
1554, 8vD. 

Tbe  third  woric  of  Oribaslns  is  entitled  Ed- 
wipum,  Ewporitta  or  D»  fiuilt  Farabiiiitu,  and 
eonrists  of  four  bookiL  It  ia  addressed  to  En> 
napins,  probably  his  fHend  and  biogr^er,  who 
requested  Oribarius  to  nndertake  the  work,  thouglb 
Photius  says  {L  c)  tbat  in  his  time  some  copies 
wen  ascribed  to  a  person  of  the  name  of  En- 
genius.  Sprengel  doubts  {ffUL  do  la  Med.)  the 
genaineness  of  this  work,  but  probably  without 
snfiicient  leaaon:  itappeat*  to  be  the  "Maaller" 
work  of  Oriboirias  mentioned  by  Haly  Abbu 
(i  0.),  and  is  probably  the  treatise  that  waa  tnuis- 
lated into  Arabic  by  Stephaniu  with  the  ritle  "  De 
Medicamentis  Usitatis  "  (Wenrieh,  Z.  c).  Both 
this  and  the  preceding  work  were  intended  as 
manuals  of  the  practice  of  medicine,  and  an  in  a 
great  measure  made  op  of  extracts  fr«m  his  "  Col- 
lecta  Medicinalia."  The  Greek  text  has  never 
been  printed.  The  first  Latin  translation  waa 
published  by  J.  Sicbard,  Basil  1529,  fbl.  at  the 
end  of  his  edition  of  Caelius  Anrelianoa ;  the  next 
edition  ia  that  by  J.  Bapt;  RuaBna,  VeneL  1558, 
Bnx,  whiA  ia  more  complete  than  the  prseeding; 
Rosarias  united  die  •*  Synopsis  ad  EnsUthiam." 
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the  **  Euporiata  ad  Eunapium.*'  and  the  ninetaoi 
booka  Df  the  "^Collecta  Afediciualia"  that  were 
then  ducoTered  (including  the  two  treatiwa  De 
Laqueii "  and  "  De  Machinamentit "),  and  pub- 
Uahed  them  tt^rther,  with  the  title  "  Oribaui  quae 
rettant  Oitmia,"  Basil.  1557,  3  vols.  8vo.  They 
•re  alw)  to  be  found  in  H.  Stephani  Mediate 
Arti»  Principea,"  Paris,  1S67,  fol.  The  pieces  en- 
titled De  Vietna  Batione,  per  quodlibet  Anui 
TempoB^  (Baul.  1528,  foL)  and  Bim^ii^ 
tnu"  (Aigent.  1533,  foL)  are  {OobaUy  extracted 
from  his  larger  wodu. 

Oriboeius  is  laid  by  Suidas  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  tome  other  works  which  are  now  lost, 
viz.  1.  IIcpl  Boo-i^dar,  De  A^no  ;  2.  Ilcfil  IlaOuv, 
J)e  Affe^w ;  and  S.  Ilwf  rmli  'Awoprnwrcu  iw 
'larpSf,  Ad  Ulot  fmtwf  Mtdiamm  (Japia  mm 
dalKT  (or  perhaps  nither  Ad  Medioot  dubiiamteM, 
t<al  imapeM  ComUU)^  which  last  has  been  eonjeetared 
to  have  been  the  same  woricas  the**  Euporiata  ad 
Eunapium,"  mentioned  above. 

Besides  these  works,  a  commentary  on  the 
Aphorisma  of  Uippoctatea  goea  under  the  iiame  of 
Oribawua,  but  ia  nndonbtedlt  ^lariaus.  It  was 
first  puUisfaed  in  Latin  by  J.  Quinterius  Ander 
nacuB,  Paris,  1333,  8vo.,  and  has  been  thrice  m- 
printeid.  It  is  probable  that  the  work  does  not 
exist  in  Greek,  and  that  it  was  written  by  a  person 
who  made  use  of  a  I^atin  translation  of  the  "  Syn- ' 
niMi*  ad  Eustalhium,"  and  who  composed  it  with 
tlie  intention  of  passing  it  off  as  the  genuine  work 
Hi  Oribaaioa.  If  so,  it  is  a  clumsy  fbrgery,  and 
betmya  its  spurious  origin  to  the  most  cursory  in- 
apector,  being  apparendy  the  work  of  a  Christian, 
and  at  the  same  tune  purporting  to  be  written  at 
the  oommaod  of  Ptolemj'  Euei^tes.  It  has  been 
conjeetund  that  it  was  composed  by  some  physi- 
daa  belon^iv  tg  the  school  of  Salerno,  about  the 
beginning  of  the  iburteeuth  century;  but  this  ia 
^  urtainly  too  recent,  as  it  is  to  be  found  in  two 
MSS.  at  Paris,  which  are  supposed  to  belong  to  the 
tenth  century.  (See  Littr^'s  Hippocraiei,  voL  iv. 
JI.448.) 

A  further  account  of  Oribosiua,  especially  of  his 
medical  opinions,  may  be  found  in  Freind's  Hitt. 
of  Phytic,  vol.  L  ;  H  Jler^  BibtioA.  AnOt,  Bibliath. 
<Mrurg.y  Bibliath,  BoUm.,  and  Bibiio/h.  Medic. 
Pract. ;  Sprengel's  HiM.  dt  la  Mid. ;  and  in  J.  F.  C. 
Hecker^  UUeror.  Jmaol.  der  getammleit  HtU' 
lamdA,  1825,  vol  \^  which  last  work  the  writer 
hat  naTor  sees.  Sea  alao  Fabric.  BHUolk.  Gr. 
ToLiz.  f.  451,  xiL  640,  ziii.  S&3,  ed.  vet.  ;  and 
Choahint,  Haiidb.  dtr  BSeMmade  fur  die  Aeltere 
Medieim.  [W.  A.  G.] 

OEl'GENES  ('npi7/i^i)'  ™« 
nent  of  the  eariy  Christian  writers,  not  only  for 
fais  intelleetnal  powers  and  attainments,  but  also 
for  ^  influMce  eseicieed  by  him  on  the  opinions 
of  sobsequeDt  nges,  and  fur  the  dissensions  and 
tliscBssions  respecting  his  opinions,  which  have 
been  earned  on  through  many  centuries  down  to 
aodern  times. 

L  Lips.  Origen  bore,  apparently  from  hia  birth 
(Euseb.  H.Kn.  1 4}  tlia  additional  name  of  Ada* 
mantius  ('ASofuimoT),  thon^  Einphaniiu  states 
(Htuiret.  Ixiv.  73}  that  he  asaamed  it  himself. 
Doubtless,  the  name  was  regarded  by  the  admirers 
of  Origen  as  signiiicant  either  of  his  unwearied 
indiutry  (Hienn.  JSJp.  xlni.  ad  Mamllam,  c.  1. 
ToL  i  p.  1 90  «d  VaUars.],  or  of  the  irrefragable 
atMugtlttf  his  aigunenta  (Plwt.        eod.  118)  | 


I  but  thua  obriously  laudatory  interpretations  rf  i| 

render  it  improbable  that  Urigen  aaaumed  it  binh 
self,  as  a  boastful  temper  does  not  appear  to  haw 
been  at  all  characteristic  of  him.  The  nama' 
"Chaloenteros"  XatjUwrMfu  braaen-bowels  ") 
given  him  by  Jerouw  {Le.\  and  **  dtalcentes" 
XaAicc^iIi  ("brasier"),  and  "  Syntactea "  2w- 
T6im\t  (** Composer")  conferred  upon  him 
others  (Epiph.  Haem.  Ixiii.  1  ;  and  TiltenonL 
Mfm.  vol.  ill,  p.  497),  ^)pear  to  hnro  been  mm 
epitheta,  erpreasive  his  assiduity.  As  he  am 
in  his  seventeenth  year,  at  the  time  of  bis  falhrri 
death,  which  occurred  apparently  in  April  30.1 
(Huet.  Orif/rnian.  i  8),  in  the  persecution  whicli 
began  in  tendi  year  of  the  reign  of  tbc 
Emperor  Sevems,  his  Inrth  mast  be  6xed  iu  or 
about  A.i>.  186.  The  year  187,  given  in  the: 
Ckromem  PatekaU,  ia  too  bte  ;  aiM  185,  giTfo; 
by  most  modem  wrilera,  too  early.  Hia  father 
was  LeonidcB  (AmwISiis),  a  devout  Christian  of: 
Alexandria.  Suidas  (t.  v.  ^tlptyftnif)  calls  him 
"  bishop  but  his  authority,  unsapporte<i  by  snr 
aiicient  testimony,  is  iniuffident  to  pmve  hi*  t-|iiv 
cnpal  character.  Porphyry  (apud  Euaeb.  fl.R 
vi.  19]  speaks  of  Origen,  with  whom  be  cUhiwd 
to  have  been  acquainted  in  early  life,  as  harinfi 
been  educated  a  heathen,  and  afterwards  converted 
to  Christianity ;  but,  a^is  acquaintance  with  Oriiien 
was  apparently  very  sligh  t,  and  when  Origen  wai  as 
old  man,  his  authority  in  such  a  nuitter  is  of  liule 
weight.  Leonid es  gave  hia  ton  a  carafol  edocation, , 
not  only  in  the  oraal  biandiea  of  knowledgb  but 
especially  in  the  Scriptures,  of  which  he  made  Kim 
commit  to  memor}'  nnd  recite  a  pordon  everv  day. 

Origen  was  a  pupil  of  Clemnit  of  Alexandria, 
and  he  alao  received  aome  instnicUon  of  Pantneam 
apparently  after  hia  return  from  India.  [PiN- 
TASNua.]  He  had  Alexander,  afterwards  bishop 
of  Jerusalem,  for  his  early  friend  and  fcllo*- 
Btudent  (Alex.  ap.  Euscb.  //.  E.  vi.  14). 

In  the  persecution  which  commenced  in  tbt 
tenth  year  of  Sevema  (a.  d.  203)  Leonidn  «a* 
imprisoned,  and  after  a  time  beheaded.  Orij^ 
waarfuixiona  to  share  with  bis  father  the  gloiy  of 
martj-rdom  ;  and  when  this  desire  was  frnstialed 
by  the  watchfulneas  of  his  mother,  who.  art«r 
vainly  entreadng  him  to  give  up  hia  purpose,  hid 
away  all  his  clothes,  and  ao  prevented  him  fmin 
leaving  home,  he  wrote  a  letter  to  his  fktbri. 
exhorting  him  to  steadbstneai,  in  the  wards  "  8m 
thtf  thou  changest  not  thy  mind  for  our  take*." 
By  the  death  of  Leonides,  fais  widow,  with  Oriiien 
luid  six  younger  sons,  was  reduced  to  destitulian, 
the  property  of  the  martyr  having  beoi  confiKal<^ 
Origen  was,  however,  received  into  the  houseofs 
wealthy  female,  then  living  at  Alexandria,  who  hsd, 
among  her  inmates  at  the  time,  one  ^ul  of  Antio^ 
whom  she  regarded  as  a  eon,  who  was  iu  bad 
repute  on  account  4f  his  heretical  opinions.  ^^ 
andcr  calls  him  a  Gnostic.  His  eloquence.  how'Trr, 
attracted  a  considerable  audience,  not  only  of  thme 
who  sympathised  in  his  views,  but  of  de  orthodox ; 
yet  Oiigen  refused  to  unite  in  prayer  with  hin, 
"detosting,**  aa  he  has  somewhere  expressed  i^ 
'>hereticdteBchings."(Euseb.M£:Ti.3.)  This 
repugnance  probably  quickened  hia  efibrU  to  be- 
come independent,  and  hia  ardent  sftplimioo  "> 
study  enabled  him  soon  to  extricate  himaelf  from 
difficulty  by  becoming  a  teacher  «f  tlie  fannches  « 
education  comprehended  under  th«  i^thet  '^^"^ 
tnauual"  (rd  fpafifuiiratd).  (Eiudib  AafL)  Ui* 
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tAdimeatt  iadndcdt  according  to  Jttame  (De 
¥v.  Mkmmr.  c  54)  and  Ongorj  Thmunatuigu 
i  Or^pKL.  c  7*  8,       m1uc%  gmnnitr, 

ihnaiCt  iwlfptin  or  logie«  gconetir,  uithmetic, 
MHB,  aai  HI  acqoaiiitaiM  with  tbe  tenett  of  the 
«Bn  ^UoMphkal  Hcta  t  to  which  luty  be  added 
n  K^nBttnee  with  the  Hebrew  kngiuge,  a  rare 
HaiaCM  kdoux  the  Chriattam  of  thoee  dayk 
It  w  fbihbt  bovever,  that  wmai  of  thne 
■anoii  WB  aadc  later  in  life  than  the  titaa 
^  «Utb  ««  aiv  now  qtealdiig.  Hia  kaoiriodge 
Hekw  waa  moat  Ukely  of  later  date ;  from 
wkam  he  acqwicd  it  ia  not  dear.  He  often  quotea 
tni.  Hiafoaym.  m  Rt^m.  lib.  i^  Optra,  voL  it. 
ftrt  iL  coL  S63,  ed.  Benedict,  nL  ii.  para  i  ed. 
Vallan.)  HoUu,  a  pairiaith  of  the  Jowa,  of  whom 
whh^  ■fpaari  t»  be  koewD ;  bat  whether  be 
"wm  Oligui^  inacraetor  in  the  Hebrew  langnage 
n  miy  cmjectare.  If  Origen  was,  as  Poiphyry 
(ap.  EmA.  If.  E.  ri.  19)  and  Theodoret  {Oraeear. 
Afeetirm.  CmmL  lib.  ri.  Opera,  raL  iv.  p.  573,  ed. 
Sinacnd.  p.  869.  ed  Schuiae)  aSitm,  a  faeaier  of 
^iroeoioa  SaecM  [Amhonios  Sacx^ab],  it  waa 
sicUly  at  •  later  period,  when  he  atlcaded  a 
MtHv  Mi  phSeaophj,  whom  he  doeo  not  name, 
to  pja  an  aoqaaintaaee  «ntk  the  Greek  phitoaopliy. 
iDnfcs.  afk  Aaaeb.  H.  E.  yi.  19.)  Epiphanins 
iHatrm.  Ixir.  1)  aaya  that  peihapa  he  atudied 
at  AthoM ;  but  it  is  not  likely  ^uX  h»  vuited 
(hat  oty  in  early  lifie,  though  ho  was  tbeie  when 
Le  traveled  into  Oreece  maiiy  yean  afterwaid. 

Withia  a  vciy  short  tune  after  he  had  corn- 
meed  Wachtr  <^  grammar,  he  waa  applied  to  fay 
ame  hMtheiia  who  desired  inatroetion  in  Chria- 
liaai^.  The  first  of  thoee  who  applied  to  him 
««■  Flaludnit,  who  ao^ied  raartyrdom  at 
Aleaadm  wy  dwvtly  after,  awl  hIa  terthw 
Hnadaa,  who  became  in  the  sequel  Origen^ 
■MHuit  and  sacaasor  in  the  oflke  of  Catechist, 
and  rfierward  bishop  of  Alexandria.  At  the  time 
af  that  afflieatiaa  to  Origen,  the  oiGca  of  Catechist 
was  vaowt  thzoogh  the  dispersion  of  the  detsy 
ranafjaant  «n  the  peraecntion  ;  and  Demetrius,  uw 
bahap,  absrtly  after  appmnted  Origen,  though  only 
ia  kn  ogfateenth  year,  to  the  offloe.  The  yonng 
tmchar  ihewa4  a  seal  and  adMenial  beyond  hia 
nai^  Th*  paraeeation  waa  still  caging  ;  but  he 
net  frmn  giiing  every  support  uid  encon- 
n^oMM  to  tboae  who  ni&rMl,  freqoetitly  at  the 
tiAofbitliK  Tbanamber  of  tboae  who  iMorted 
Is  bim  aa  Cate^ist  continaBliy  ineteased  ;  and, 
drcBitm  hia  fvofeaaioii  as  teacher  of  grammar  ineon- 
uwnt  vtth  his  Bocred  work,  h«  gave  it  np ;  and 
lhat  be  might  not,  in  the  bilnre  of  this  aoarce  of 
Exoaw,  becoaDB  dependeat  on  othen.  he  sold  all  hia 
kakaof  aecalar  litentare,and  liTod  for  many  years 
m  ID  ioGcne  of  four  oboU  a  day  derived  &om  the 
;tacr«da  of  the  sale.  His  course  of  life  was  of  the 
sou  rigamuly  ascetic  character.  His  food,  and  his 
poioda  ef  sleep,  which  he  took,  not  in  a  bed,  but 
H  the  ban  gmnd,  w«e  lestiictod  wiUiin  the  nat^ 
Kwtat  Sato ;  and,  naderatandiiig  lilendly  the 
fnctyMaftbaLocdJeaaa  Christ,  not  to  ban  two 
Mstt  Md  to  take  no  shoes  (Matt  x.  10.%  he  went 
br  aaaf  yaara  banfoot,  1^  which  and  by  other 
wwriliw  ba  bad  nearly  ruined  bis  health.  The 
wnt  aacctie  dicpostiosi,  and  the  same  tendency  to 
■MfsH  t*  Iba  letter  the  iajaoetions  of  the  Scrip- 
tiR^  M  Um  ta  ■  atnnge  act  of  srif-nntibition,  in 
•bdiiBBa  la  whM  be  icgarded  ai  tbe  raoommend- 
•im     ChraL  (3latt  xii.  19.)   H«  was  Ib- 


fluenced  to  this  act  also  by  the  connderation  of  bit 
own  youth,  and  by  the  cimrniiUwco  that  his 
catechumens  were  of  both  sezea.  Ho  wiibed, 
howcTer,  to  conceal  what  he  had  done,  and  ap- 
pears to  bsTe  been  much  confused  wh«i  it  waa 
divulged  ;  but  the  bishop  Demetrius,  reapectiiig 
fais  motive,  exhorted  him  to  take  courage,  though 
ho  did  not  hesitate,  at  a  anbaequ^it  period,  to 
make  it  a  matter  of  severe  sccuation  against  him. 
(Suseh,7/.jB:Ti.8,8;  Epipban.  ifiierasi  Ixir.  3  ; 
HiemL  65,  ed.  TOtt,  41,  sd.  Benedict,  84, 
ed.  VaUars.)  Origen  himself  (Cnxttwri.  m  MatL 
torn,  XV.  1)  afterwards  rq>udiated  this  Utenl  under- 
standing of  our  Lord'a  words. 

With  the  death  of  Sevems  (a.  d.  21 IX  if  not 
before,  the  persecution  (in  which  Plutarchns  and 
othos  v£  Origen^  catecbumens  bad  perished) 
ceased ;  and  Origen,  anxionaly  deuring  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  church  at  Rome,  visited  the 
imperial  city  during  the  papacy  of  Zephyrinus, 
which  extended,  according  to  Tillemont,  from 
A.D.  201,  or  202,  to  218.  Tilhsmont  and  Ne- 
ander  place  this  visit  in  a.d.  211  or  212.  He 
made  however  a  very  short  stay ;  and  when  ho 
returned  to  Alexandria  (Euseb.  H.K  ri.14),  find- 
ing himself  tinable  to  discharge  alone  tbe  duties  of 
Catacbiit,  and  to  give  the  attention  which  he  desired 
to  biblical  studies,  he  gave  up  a  part  of  his  catechu- 
mens (\riiO flocked  to  bim  from  morning  tfll  ereniog) 
to  the  care  of  his  eariy  pupil  Heiadas.  It  was  pro- 
bably about  this  time  that  he  began  to  devote  him- 
self to  tbe  study  of  the  Hebrew  language  (Enseb. 
H.E.  vi.  15, 16) ;  and  also  to  the  atudy  of  Uie 
Greek  philosophy,  his  eminence  in  which  is  ad- 
mitted by  Porphyry  (ap.  Euseb.  H.E.yi.  19), 
that  bo  mi^t  instruct  and  refute  the  heretics  and 
heathens,  wbo^  attracted  by  his  growing  reputation, 
resorted  to  him  to  test  his  attainments,  or  to  profit 
by  them.  Among  those  who  thus  resorted  to  him 
was  one  Ambrosina,  or  Ambrose,  a  Valeiitinian, 
according  to  Eueebius  ^H.E  vL  18)  j  a  Mar- 
donile,  at  a  Sabdlian,  according  to  other  accooota 
reported  by  Epiphaniu  {Haarm.  bciv.  8)  ;  at  any 
rate  a  dissenter  of  some  kind  fmn  die  orthodox 
church ;  a  man  of  wealUi,  rank,  and  eameatness  of 
character.  Origen  convinced  him  of  his  error  j 
and  Ambnne,  grateful  for  tbe  benefit,  became  the 
gnat  anpporter  of  Origen  in  bis  biblical  labours,  de- 
voting his  wealth  to  hia  aervioe,  and  sapi^ying  him 
wilb  mora  than  una  amanoenaea  to  writa  fiom 
hia  dicutfam,  and  as  many  tnmseribeis  to  make 
fair  copies  of  his  woika.  (EnseK  H.E.  vi.  23.) 
About  this  time  he  undertook  a  jonmey  into 
Petraea,  the  Roman  Arabia,  at  the  request  of  the 
governor  (rf  that  |Hovince,  who,  wi&hiog  to  confer 
with  him  on  some  matter  not  specified,  had  de- 
spatched an  officer  with  letters  to  the  governor  of 
Kgypt  and  the  bishop  of  Alexandria,  requesting 
Origen  might  be  sent  to  him.  After  a  short  ab- 
sence on  this  busineM,  he  returned  to  Alexandria. 
It  was  perhaps  on  this  visit  tbat  he  heard  Hip^ 
lyius  preach  [HirPotyrus,  Na  1],  After  a  time 
he  again  left  Alexandria  on  account  of  a  serious 
disturbance  which  arose  there  |  and,  not  denning 
himself  safe  in  any  part  of  Egypt,  withdrew  to 
Caesareia  in  Palestine.  Hnet  XOr^tniana,  lib.  i 
c  ii.  §  6),  Tillemont,  and  others  identify  the 
tumilt  (Euoelnua  calls  it  **  tbe  war^)  which  com- 
pelled Origan  to  quit  Alexandria,  with  the  alaiigk- 
tor  of  the  people  of  tbat  aty  by  CaiacaUa.  [CaBa- 
CALLA.]   If  tbiacai^ieetiin  ia  admitted,  it  eu^ilea 
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RB  ta  airign  to  Oiigan>  nmond  die  date  a.  o. 
SIS.  At  Cbmmww  m  RcdTcd  th«  moM  reipectfdl 
tiMtment.  Though  not  yet  ordoiiwd  to  the  [viMt- 
Iwod,  he  waa  invited  to  ezpoond  the  ScriptuKt, 
and  to  dttcoitne  publicly  in  the  church.  Theo- 
cditni,  biihop  of  Caesareia,  and  Alexander,  biihop 
of  Jerutaletn,  the  latter  of  whom  had  been  aMlow- 
■tudent  of  Origen,  mm  among  the  prriatas  at 
whow  iDTilation  be  waa  induced  thua  to  come  &»<■ 
ward :  and  when  Domotriui  of  Alexandria,  who 
waa  growing  jealona  of  Origen,  objected  to  it  as 
an  unheard  of  iiregularity,  that  a  layman  should 
preaoh  before  bishops,  they  vindicated  him  by 
citing  senial  precedenta.  It  was  perhaps  during 
this  visit  to  Palaatiiie  that  Oruen  met  with  one  of 
the  Greek  Tonioiu  of  the  Old  Testamnit,  the 
Editio  QMHtft)  or  Seata,  which  he  published  iu  his 
HatapU,  and  which  is  said  to  have  been  found  in 
M  wine  jar  at  Jerichd  He  returned  to  Alexandria, 
apparently  about  the  end  of  CaracalU's  reign,  at 
the  desire  of  Demetrina,  who  tent  some  deacon*  of 
his  diUFch  to  haalen  him  home  (Euseh.  H.  E.  vi. 
19).  He  retoraed  with  zeal  to  the  discharge  of 
his  office  of  Catechiet,  and  to  the  diligent  pursuit  of 
liis  biblical  labours. 

His  next  journey  waa  into  Greece.  Eueebin* 
(/f.  K  VL  23}  describee  the  occanon  in  geneml 
terms,  as  being  ecclesiastical  bosineaa,  but  Rofinus 
(/»  wrsMM  Euadiii,  I.  e.)  and  Jerome  (De  Vtr. 
Jlltuir.  c,  54)  more  exactly  describe  the  object  as 
being  the  reAitadon  of  heretics  who  were  increasing 
there.  Pasnng  through  Palestine  on  hi^  way,  he 
was  ordained  presbyter  by  his  friends,  Theoctistus 
and  Alexander,  and  the  other  bi«hops  of  that  pro- 
vince, at  Caeaarria.  This  aroused  again  the  jealousy 
of  Demetrius,  and  led  to  a  dedsive  rupture  between 
him  and  Origen,  who,  however,  completed  his  jour- 
ney, in  the  course  of  which  he  probably  met  with  a 
Greelc  version  of  the  O.  T.  (the  Suia  or  QtaiOa 
EdUio  of  his  H«xapla\  which  had  been  discovered 
by  one  of  his  friends  at  Nieopolia,  in  Epeini*,  near 
the  Promontory  of  Actinm,  on  the  Ambraeian  Onlf 
(^nto^Mt*  Saerae  SeripturoA,  Athanasio  adscripta). 
Possibly  it  was  on  thu  journey  that  Origen  had  the 
interview  with  Mammaea,  mother  of  the  emperor 
Alexander  Severus,  mentioned  by  Eusebios  {H.  E. 
vi  21).  Mammaea  was  led  by  the  curiosity  which 
Origen's  great  reputation  had  excited,  to  solicit  an 
interview  with  him  when  she  waa  at  Antioch. 
Tillentont  places  this  interview  at  an  earlier  period, 
A.i>.  218,  Hnet  inA.D.  223 ;  but  the  date  is 
altogether  uncertain.  The  journey  of  Origen  into 
Greece  is  placed  by  EusebinS(  as  we  understand  the 
passage,  in  Uie  episcopate  of  Pontiimua  at  Rome, 
which  extended  from  a.  d.  230,  or,  according  to 
other  accounts,  from  233  to  235,  and  of  Zebinua  at 
Antioch  from  a.  d.  228  to  237 ;  but  Tillemont  and 
Hnet  interpret  the  passage  so  as  to  fix  the  ordina- 
tion of  Origen  in  A.D.2'28,  about  the  time  when 
Zebinus  of  Antioch  mcceeded  Philetua.  We  are 
disposed  to  place  it  in  a.  d,  230. 

On  his  return  to  Alexandria,  he  had  to  encounter 
the  open  enmity  of  Demetrius.  The  remembrance 
of  incidents  of  the  former  part  of  his  life  waa 
revived  and  turned  to  his  diHadvantaee.  His  self- 
nutilatioa,  which  had  been  excnsea  at  the  time, 
was  now  n^^ed  against  him ;  and  a  paaaage  in 
Epiphanios  {HavreM.  Ixiv.  2)  gives  reason  to  think 
that  a  charge  of  having  offered  incense  to  heathen 
deities  was  also  brought  against  him.  Eusebius 
Ihs  unitted  the  account  of  the  steps  taken  by 


Demetrius  agninst  Origen  from  hi*  JBoetewmUkj 
HtMtory^  on  tiie  ground  that  they  vrete  nhtcd  i 
the  Defence  of  Origen  {Twip  'tlfiiy4iwn  ttroAffyU 
Apologia  pro  Or^ene)  dtawn  np  by  Pamphilos  an 
Enaebtna  ;  and  the  Iom  of  this  defence  depriio 
us  of  the  moat  troatworthy  acconnt  of  these  tiani 
actions.    However,  we  Irani  from  Photina.  wbi 
haa  preserved  (JUU  Cod.  118)  a  notice  of  the 
work,  that  a  conndl  of  ^yptian  prelntea  and  pre* 
bytera  was  held  by  Demetrius,  in  which  it  wai 
determined  that  Origen  shonld  le(sv«  Alexandris 
and  not  be  allowed  either  to  reside  or  to  teact 
there.    Hta  office  of  C&tecfaist  devolved  or  m 
bestowed  on  his  colleague  Hendaa.    Hie  ordins' 
tion,  however,  waa  not  invalidated,  and  indeed  tbi 
pasBBge  in  PhoCius  seetas  to  imply  that  the 
cil  pxpressly  dedded  tiiat  be  should  retain  hii 
priesthood.    But  Demetrius  was  detemuned  that 
he  should  not  retain  it ;  and,  in  amjnnction  with 
cwtwn  Egyptian  prelatea,  crestoreo,  it  vnmld  ap- 
pear, of  hia  own,  he  prononneed  hia  degndation. 
Origen  had  probably,  before  thia  aacond  sentence, 
retired  fnun  Alexandria  into  Paleatine,  where  be 
was  welcomed  and  protected,  and  where  he  taujrhi 
and  preached  with  great  reputation.      It  was,  pff- 
haps,  mortification  at  bavit^  fiuled  to  cmafa  Origen 
that  led  Demetrius  to  take  the  fbrtiier  at^  of  ei- 
commnnicating  him,  and  to  write  to  the  biahopt  of 
all  parts  of  the  world  to  obtun  their  concnrrence  in 
the  sentence.    Such  was  the  defeienee  already  paid 
to  the  see  of  Alexandria,  and  to  the  decision  of  the 
EgyptiAu  bishops,  that,  except  in  Palestine  and 
the  adjacent  countries,  Arabia  and  Phoenicia,  ia 
Greece,  and  perhapa  in  Cappadoeia,  where  Origen  ' 
was  personally  known  and  respected,  the  condem- 
nation appears  ta  have  obtained  genend  assent 
Even  the  bishop  and  dergy  of  Rome  joined  in  the 
geneml  cry.  (Hieron.  JEJobt  S9,  ed.  Benedict,  3S, 
ed.  Vallars.  and  apud  Rufin.  Imeetiv.  ii.  19,  ed. 
Vallars.)    It  is  pn^ble  tiut  Otigen'a  nnp(^- 
larity  anee  from  the  obnoxtoaa  (jianeter  of  soma 
of  bis  opinions,  and  was  incmsed  1^  the 
stance  that  even  in  his  life-time  (HioRni.  /*  Arfti, 
iL  18)  his  writings  were  aeriouaty  corrupted.  It 
appears  also  that  the  indiscretion  of  Ambroaini  bad 
pablished  some  thinga  which  were  not  designed  ^ 
general  perusaL    (Hieron.  £^pUt.  65,  ed.  vett,-ll, 
ed.  Benedict., 84,  ed.VaUara.e,  10.)  Butwhatwas 
the  spedBc  ground  of  his  exile,  depontion,  and  ex- 
communication ia  not  dear ;  it  is  probable  that  the 
immediate  and  only  allied  gnmnd  wa*  the  inegv- 
larity  of  his  ordination  ;  and  that  whatever  tfainp  in 
his  writings  were  capable  of  being  used  to  hi*  pre- 
judice, were  employed  to  exdte  odium  agninst  him, 
and  so  to  obtain  general  concurrence  in  the  pn*- 
ceedinga  of  hia  opponents.    Possibly  the  atorv  if 
his  apostasy,  mentioned  by  Epiphanius,  was  circu- 
lated at  the  same  time,  and  for  the  same  object. 

OrigMi  was,  meanwhile,  secure  at  Caeaarris, 
when  he  preached  ahnoat  daily  m  the  dinich.  Ht 
wrote  a  letter  in  vindication  of  himself  to 
frienda  at  Alexandria,  in  which  he  complaim  cf 
the  falsification  of  hia  writings.  According  to 
Jerome  (In  Sufit.  il  18),  he  severely  handled 
{laeerM)  Demetrius,  and  "  inveighed  againit  (»■ 
vduiiia-')  the  bishops  and  clergy  of  the  whole 
world,"  ezprearing  his  diar^ard  of  their  extoniBiD- 
nication  of  him  :  bat  from  some  quotations  fien 
the  lettn-  it  appears  to  have  been  written  in  s 
milder  and  more  forgiving  spirit  than  Jenme't 
deaeription  would  lead  us  to  expacL  Dnnettiat 
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ahoBt  tUs  tone.  TiUemont  places  hn  death 
a  ibe  msaa  ymr  m  Ongcn^  expulsion,  vie  a.  ik 
t31,  CHKCtiBg  m  a  note  the  errors  af  Esaebiua,  in 

W  CI  tm ,  n  to  tbft  dates  of  ibeM  events. 

IlcndaasMcndedDnetriiM  ;  but  thoogh  he  hod 
bm  tha  tMwJ,  aitd  coUMgne  of  Origen,  the 
iniy  |MdiKM  no  beae6t  to  the  latter:  the 
EiT^aa  dagj  nra  too  deefdy  oommiltcd  to  the 
tmm  mtB  which  I^aetniu  had  led  thenit  to  kilow 
ikca  l>  letnct,  and  Or^a  mnainod  in  exile  till 
hb  ieiA.  AboBt  this  tnw  bo  mat  with  Gregory 
Thai  III  gal,  aftemids  Uihop  of  Neocwvorciii 
fGueouus  TiiauMATUMUS],  and  his  brother 
.li^awdonu,  who  were  then  youths  ponuing  their 
Madie^  ^^^7  both  became  his  piqiils,  oiid  the 
fawr  «f  then  his  pan^tisu  (Greg.  Tbaumat. 
i^M^Klriea  Onlia  m  On^m.  %  5.)  Miaiinin,  who 
kid  ■wnfaged  the  onpenir  Alezander  Severus 
( J.  Bb  335)  lad  succeeded  to  the  throne,  now  oooh 
Mued  a  pmemtiou  of  the  chunh  in  whi^  Origen*s 
fnemi  AiahnMC,  who  had  also  settled  at  Caesareia^ 
where  ho  had  beraoio  a  deMon,  and  Protoctatus, 
a  frntrtir  of  tho  nana  chaich,  wm  inv^Ted. 
Origta,  to  esMomags  them  to  bravo  death  for  the 
Tmlh.  rwafniiid  ^  treatise  Iltpl  Vtaprvpiou^  De 
Martgna,  They  escaped,  however,  with  life. 
I  >T%ea  hinself  U  thought  to  have  been  at  this  time 
St  Caeaanm  in  Qnipodocia,  where  Fiimilianua  the 
bii^  was  his  blend :  for  he  i^pean  to  have  been 
cneealcd  two  jvm,  dnriu  inno  peisecation,  in 
the  hooe  af  n  wealthy  of  tho  Cappadoou 
Csaareia,  Baroed  JuUsaa  (nllad.  Hidor,  Ltuuiae. 

TiUemont,  Meat,  vol  iii.  p.  £42, 
sad  Hoet,  Origaaem,  lib.  i  c  iiL  §  2\  from  whom 
b«  Kceifod  several  woriu  of  Symmachas,  the 
GnA.  *i--*r"-  of  the  Old  Testament.  (Pallad. 
Lb;  £aosb./f.  B.  vi.  17.)  If  his  journey  into 
C^ifndou  ho  placed  in  the  reign  of  Muimin,  he 
pnihahly  ictnnied  about  the  time  of  Mazimin^ 
6oth  (A.  D.  336)  to  Caeueia  in  Psiaetine,  snd 
thoK  csBtiaMd,  pieachiiig  daily  and  aioadily  pur- 
saing  Ua  hiUkal  studies,  oompoang  his  cmnen- 
tatias  a  the  pio|d)ets  Isush  and  Eaekiel  and  on 
the  Cksticleo  (Ettsebi  H.E.tI  32),  and  labouring 
A»  at  his  Hemaflu.  Tbcae  labours  were  hardly  in- 
ttmtptcd  by  a  journey  into  Greece ;  ferhecoutinoed 
bis  voAs  wheu  ou  his  travels,  and  finished  hiscom- 
ntaary  on  Esekiel  and  commenced  that  on  the 
Cmticlu  at  Athens.  (Bnseb.  ibid.)  The  date  of 
thb  BeeBod  joomey  into  Qieece  is  doubtful. 
XcQKiin^  to  Smdaa  {$.  v.  'Opcyfrqs)  the  com- 
natary  m  Ea^id  was  oonipooed  when  Origen  was 
io  kit  ■xtieth  year,  s.  a.  is  a.  o.  845,  and  Eusehius 
<//.  E.  vi.  32)  says  it  was  finished  at  Athens  ; 
WTiOtamit  infmfrom  the  order  of  events  in 
the  jamtive  of  EnsebtBS  that  the  journey  took 
pbce  bellMe  tho  death  of  the  emperor  Oordiaa  III. 
K*.  O,  '244).  If  Tillemont's  inference  is  sound,  we 
■oit  icjtsct  the  statement  of  Suidas  ;  and  we  must 
*1m  pbce  before  the  death  of  Gocdiaii,  the  visit 
vUeh  Origrn  made  lo  Bootn  m  AinUa  (Etuab. 
A  £  vi.  33),  and  his  lestantiHi  to  the  then 
mhadoz  belief  uC  UeryUas.  bish<^  of  Bostra,  who 
Wpnpagatcd  some  notions  respeedng  our  I<ord's 
(ve-exiitciit  nature,  which  were  deemed  heretical. 
iBuTLLUfl.]  During  the  reign  of  Philippus  the 
AntiiaB  {j..o.  344—249),  Origen  wrote  his  reply 
Is  the  Epiauoan  CeUns,  and  his  commeiitaries  on 
the  tntrc  minor  prophets,  and  on  the  Gospel  «rf 
lUtthev  I  also  a  ntunbur  of  letters,  among  which 
>rfe  see  to  the  ewperoi  Pbilippiu,  one  to  ihe 
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empress  Seven  his  wUe,  and  ethers  to  FaUaniis^ 
bishop  of  Rome,  and  other  leading  ecdesisstic^  to 
correct  their  misconeeptiom  reflecting  himsdf. 
He  made  also  a  third  joomey  into  Amma,  when 
he  convinced  somo  penons  of  tfanr  emr  in  bo- 
lieving  that  the  soul  died  with  the  body  and  was 
raised  again  witli  it ;  and  repnmed  the  rising 
heresy  of  the  l^lcesaitae,  who  asserted ,  among  othei 
things,  that  to  deny  the  faith  in  a  time  of  persecii- 
ticm  was  an  act  mamUy  indiflerent,  and  snpported 
their  hemy  by  a  book  which  they  affinned  to  bavo 
fallen  from  heaven.    (Ensebi  vi.  36,  87,  38.) 

But  the  life  of  this  laborious  and  self-df^nying 
Christian  was  drawing  near  its  close.  With  the 
reign  of  Decius  (a.  249—251 )  came  a  renewal 
of  persecution  [Dncios],  and  the  storm  fell  fiarcely 
upon  Origen.  His  friwd  Alezander  of  Jerusalem 
died  amartyr :  and  be  was  himself  nnprisoned  and 
tortured,  thongh  his  petsecoton  carefuHy  avoided 
such  extremities  as  would  have  released  hini  by 
death.  Uis  tortares,  which  he  himself  exactly 
described  in  his  letters,  are  related  somewhat 
vagudy  liy  Enaalnna.  (Enaab. /r.£vi.Sft)  Hovr- 
ever,  be  survived  the  penecutiMi,  which  ceaseJ 
upon,  if  not  before,  the  death  of  Dedus(A.P.  251). 
Ho  received  during,  or  after,  tlie  persecution  t 
letter  on  martyrdom  Irom  Dionyuus,  who  had  now 
succeeded  Ueiaelas  in  the  see  of  Alexandria. 
[DiONYUVSi  No.  3:]  Whatever  prospect  this 
letter  iiii|^t  open  of  lecODfiliBtion  with  the  Alex-, 
andrian  Church  was  of  littk  monent  now,  Or^t*" 
was  worn  out  with  years,  labours,  and  suflbriii^ 
He  had  lost  by  death  his  great  friend  and  sup- 
porter Ambroaiuc,  who  had  not  bequeathed  any 
l^iacy  to  sustain  him  during  what  might  remiuii 
of  life.  But  poverty  had  been  through  Bfe  the 
stale  which  Origen  had  voluntarily  chosen,  and  it 
mattered  hut  little  to  him  that  he  was  left  desti- 
tute tar  the  brief  remainder  of  his  pilftriinage. 
AfWr  the  persecution,  according  te  Epiphanins,  he 
left  Caesareia  for  Jerusalem,  and  afterwards  went 
to  Tyte.  He  died  in  A.  D.  353,  or,  aC  the  latest, 
eariy  in  254,  in  his  sixty-ninth  year,  at  Tyre,  in 
which  dty  he  was  buried.  (Hieron.  De  I'irU 
lUtutr.  o.  54.)  His  snfierings  in  the  Decion  per- 
secution appear  to  have  hastened  hisend,  and  gave 
rise  to  the  statement,  supported  by  the  respeeUble 
anthnity  of  the  martjrt  Pomphilus  and  others  of 
Uio  senenUon  lueecodrng  Origen^  own  tine,  that 
he  had  died  a  martyr  in  Caesarria  during  tho 
persecution.  This  statement,  as  Photrat  observes, 
could  be  received  only  by  denying  the  genuineness 
of  the  letters  porporting  to  have  been  written  by 
Origen  after  the  persecution  had  ceased.  (PhoL 
/mCod.  118.)  It  is  remarimble  thatEueebius 
does  not  distinctly  record  his  deatli. 

There  are  few  of  the  early  fother*  of  whom  we 
have  such  lull  information  as  of  Origen,  and  there 
are  none  whose  characters  ve  tnan  worthy  nf  our 
esteem.  His  tirmneos  'n»  time  of  persecMioK ;  his 
mnraoiied  osndnity  both  in  his  offlco  of  cnicchist 
and  his  studies  as  a  UbUcal  scholar  and  theolo- 
gian ;  his  meekness  under  the  injurious  uenge  he 
received  from  Demetrius  and  other  uemben  of 
the  Alexandrian  church  ;  the  stendfastiiess  of  his 
friendship  with  Arobresey  Alexander  »f  Jerusa- 
lem, and  others  \  and  hia  geuemi  pie^  and  sel^ 
dmial,  entitle  hhn  to  our  bif^est  respcoL  Hia 
bitteieat  enamias  nqieeled  his  dianetov,  and  bavsi 
borne  hoiiounihlo  testimony  to  hia  worth.  Tba 
chief  aaciout  autharitieftfoc  lus  Ufo  ha««  hem  dtad 
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Id  the  emme  of  tbe  wtids.  Their  iwticet  have 
been  collected  and  wnmged  by  variona  modern 
writwi:  u  Huet  (Onj^oiKwa,  lib.  L);  Cave 
{Apoilolieij  or  Lien  of  lAa  PrintHive  FaUurt, 
trad  HuU  IaU.  ad  a.d.  380,  -nrf.  i  p.  112,  ed. 
Oxoo.  1740—3)  ;  Doneiii  {HkU  Dt  tOngetu*i»A, 
liv.  i.  ii.)  ;  Tillemont  (Af^motm,  vol,  iii.  p.  494, 
&&)  i  Uupin  i^Nowo^  BUtoik.  Troii  Premien 
tiukle^  *dL  i.  p.  32S.  &c.  8to.  Paiia,  169S,  &c,) ; 
Oudin  [Dt  ScripiorUt.  Ecdet.  toL  i.  coL231,&c); 
Ceillier  {Autmin  Saerii,  yd.  ii.  p.  694) ;  Fabrinui 
(Bibl.  Graee.  t«L  Tti,  p,  201,  fte.) ;  and  Neander 
(C%«ral  UttknyinA.  iL  p.  376,  &e.  Row*!  tnn*- 
iation). 

Works.  I.  Ediiiom  of  the  CM  Tntammi. 
Origen  prepared  two  editioDs  of  the  Okt  Te*ts> 
nent,  known  respectively  aa  TVfni/i&i,  **  Tit  Fimr- 

foU;^  m&  Httt^""  Tki  SkffJdr  To  the  latter 
the  name*  OeUqiA,  "  ^^fold,^  aod  E*- 
Moap/a,  **  TTf  Sim-fiidC*  baTe  been  ■onietinies 
given ;  but  the  laat  name  u  not  found  in  any 
auaent  writer.  There  is  a  difference  also  in  thie 
foitn  theae  namea,  Origen  bimieU^  Euaebiu,  and 
JflKNOH  uie  tlie  plural  fonns  rerpovAo,  TitrajilA,  nnd 
ff{a«A«,  Hoopla  f  but  later  writen  um  the  lin- 
gular forma,  TtrpawhoSr,  Tetraplum,  and  ilawkoSy, 
Jlemplttm.  Epiphaniua,  in  one  place,  ipeaka  of 
i^\ai  ris  M^ws,  Seaii^eft  Liliro*.  The 
natnea  rrrpaeihtiay,  i^wriAtiov,  tfxTOff  AtSuv,  Qua- 

,  dnpltM  Coiumna  (a.  pi^aa\  SaHnpUji  Caiumna^ 
OetmpltM  Oblumm»  were  alao  applied  to  the  work 
by  ancient  wrtteca.  In  one  citatiMi  die  name  ri 
wtfTofft^iSoi',  Qmiituplex  Coiumna,  U  found,  la 
aome  caaee  a  book  of  Scripture  is  cited  thui; 
^{avXwt  'Itpt^af,  Sati^ex  Hieremias,  i  e.  **  Je- 
remiai  it  Oa  Hatapla.'"  But  this  multiplicity  of 
namea  moat  not  mialead  the  reader  into  the  suppoii- 
tioo  that  Origen  prepared  more  than  the  two  works, 
known  respectively  aa  the  Telrapla  and  ffexapta. 
Which  of  the  two  waa  first  published  haa  been  a 
aiibject  of  great  diapnte  with  the  learned.  The 
text  of  Kusebioa  (tf.  £  il  16,  ad  fin.)  ia  n«  set- 
tled in  the  plaee  which  refers  to  this  point,  not 
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would  be  dedaive  if  it  was,  MentfiuKon  (/VaefiNs. 
in  hesnpla^K.  iii.)  has  cited  aome  pnaaagn  fmts 
Origen  and  other  writers,  which  indicate  the  pri- 
ority of  the  Ttirapla  ;  and  the  supposition  that  the 
less  complete  and  elidiorate  work  was  the  earlier  ie 
the  more  profaaUe,  especiallr  if  we  receive  the  testi- 
mony of  Epiphauiui,  that  the  Heaapla  was  finished 
at  Tyre,  during  the  time  that  Origen  resided  thei^. 
For  as  that  residence  appears  to  baTe  extended  only 
from  the  close  of  the  I)ecian  persecution  to  his 
death,  it  is  not  Hkely  that  he  would  have  had 
either  time  or  energy  to  publish  the  Tetrapla,  though 
it  would,  indeed,  have  been  only  a  portion  of  tHe 
Ilextyiia  separated  from  the  rest  of  the  work. 

The  Nexapla  consisted  of  several  copies  of  the 
Old  Testament,  uz  in  some  parts,  seven  in  other*, 
eo^t  in  others,  and  nine  in  a  few.  ranged  in  pandlrl 
eoimnns.  The  first  colnmn  to  the  ri^t  contuned 
Ute  Hehrew  text  in  Hebrew  characters,  (i.  e.  those 
now  in  use,  not  the  more  ancient  Samaritan  letters.) 
,the  aecond  the  aame  text  in  Greek  chnTacters,  th^ 
third  the  version  of  Aquila.  the  fourth  thai  of 
Symanchns,  the  fifth  the  Septuagint,  the  aixtfa  the 
oTTheodotion,  the  pnxnni^  of  these  aeveral 
veruoni  to  the  columns  containing  the  Hebrew 
text  being  determined  by  their  more  close  nnd 
literal  adherence  to  the  original  ;  and  the  sevenift. 
eighth,  and  ninth  coiumna  being  occupied  by  thn-e 
veraions,  known  from  their  position  in  thin  work 
as  if  r4/Kwnf  Kol  i)  Iktti  kiu  i)  i€9Att^  iKiivnf. 
QMtafa,  Snto,  c(  SrpHma  Ed^toaa^  i.  e.  vmions. 
Each  of  the  fint  mx  colnmni  contained  all  the  bonks 
of  tbe  Old  Testament,  and  these  six  complete 
cohimns  gave  to  the  work  its  title  Ilexap/a:  il*j 
other  columns  contained  only  some  of  the  bonks,  and 
principally  the  poetical  books,  and  from  thent  the 
work  derived  the  titles  of  Octapla  and  EnnrajJo, 
which  were  thereibie  only  paniaJIy  applicable.  The 
assertion  that  the  title  Heiap/a  was  given  to  the 
work  on  account  of  its  having  six  Greek  versiims, 
we  bdieve  to  be  erroneous.  We  give  as  a  specimen 
a  passage  from  Habakkok  iL  4,  which  ia  foand  in 
all  the  columns. 


Ti 
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Xot. 

9toSo- 
rlwK 
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Z*. 

ovffoSia  JJif- 

xal  at- 
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6  U 
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i  N 

d  8« 

IMWaOu  tu§. 

Ktuor  ti' 

Sltteuoi 

Si'icivoi 

iLtaun 

Si'miai 

irioTei 

iav- 

iK  irla- 

fSU- 

Tp  cau- 

oilrou 

ToS  *ia- 

TUV  xllT' 

TOU  iclff- 

ToC  wla- 

Tft  j^'qiTCi. 

TCI  ^0W(. 

TCi  flf  VSI. 

The  Telrapla  contained  the  four  veisiona,  the 
Septm^pDt,  and  those  of  Aquila,  Symmachits,  and 
Theodotion.  Of  the  Teraions  of  Aquila,  Symntachns, 
and  Theodotion,  on  account  is  given  under  their  re- 
^ective  names,  and  of  the  Septuagint  there  is  a  brief 
notice  imder  Arjbtbab.  Of  the  three  remuning 
Tersions  we  give  here  a  brief  account  The  Qutnto 
Editio,  according  to  Epiphanius  (_De  Mamtrit  el 
Ptmderib.,  c  17, 18),  and  the  author  of  the^ttojwu 
iS-  Ser^UmM,  which  is  ascribed  to  AthanaiiuB,  was 
fbnnd  at  Jericho  in  a  wine  jar,  by  one  of  the  learned 
■len  id  Jonualem ;  and  ^phaniua  adds  the  date 
of  ^  dianarery,  iIm  aeventh  year  of  CancaUa 
(a.  B.  31 7  or  318).  Tha  £»t»  6Wa,  according  to 
ma  —a  aalfcailw^  waa  alio  tend  in  a  wine  jar 


at  Nicopolis,  on  the  Ambracian  gulf,  in  tbe  reign 
of  Alexander  Sevenia.  These  dates  would  aectffd 
respectively  with  the  time  of  Origen 's  fint  visits  to 
Palestine  and  to  Greece.  Ancient  writers,  however, 
difler  as  to  the  discovery  of  these  versions.  Ac- 
cording to  one  paaMgo  in  Jeirmie  {Proloffn*  ts 
EapaaU.  (Mutia.  Oamtiear.  wBaudrnm  Or^m.X  Origen 
himself  stated,  that  the  Qmtita  Editio  waa  found 
at  Nicopolis:  according  to  Zonams  {Attnal.  xiL  11), 
the  &pft'i?us  was  found  at  Jericho  ;  and  according 
to  Nicephoms  Callisti,  both  the  Suta  and  S^iUma 
were  found  there.  Eusebins  slates  that  one  of  tbe 
versions  was  found  at  Jeiioho  and  «ia  at  Nk^(£^ 
but  does  not  giva  thdr  mmbeia.  Tbe  £ftn»ee 
between  these  authorities  is  owing  inwa  probably 
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to  the  cuHMMM  or  mistake  of  the  writen  or 
fenmben,  dun  to  any  wntioa  in  the  order  of 
UK  t<nioM  ia  4iftnnt  cejnn  of  the  Hexapla ;  for 
da*  ffon  to  have  bsM  m  fiud  aa  to  hare  lug^ 
pMd  iki  oanwm  laodie  of  nfiffrtng  to  them  by 
lkdrfheenitke«iraiig«nent.  Th*:  Quinta,  Sexto, 

MoiMB,  an  noD  jmoua  ;  nt  lout  the  authora 
ui  Mt  knowB.  J«n>iDe  (Adv.  liufi*.  it.  34, 
A.  Viiln.}  caib  the  authors  of  the  Qmuia  and 
Sj^lJctc;  ret  a  ciiation  from  the  Editio  Smta, 
viin  dtuiM  Jetau  himaelf  haa  gino  in  Latis, 
trm  tin  the  aathor  of  that  rarrion  waa  a  Chria- 
»■  JoMphna,  author  of  the  Hgpomme^eon  [So- 
>tnirv  No.  r3]  mentioni  a  current  report  that 

utW  of  the  Editio  QmUa  una  a  woman. 
T-w  HitW  «f  the  EJitio  Septtma  wa«  probably  a 
Jtv.  ( UoufuK.  /VofftM,  m  Ifempla,  cap.  viii. 

*  i>  That  three  vemona  are  Ebr  leaa  literal 
r^a  elhir  fnr  vcrnona;  the  SMo,  in  parti- 
rat,  aaa  Mme  ampIificiUotit  of  moct  nnaathorixed 

Btiide  tits  craipQadoD  and  aitangement  of  so 
Ti'oa^  a  critical  amwratna  aa  theae  venioiia, 
'^i^  added  narginal  Dotea,  containing,  ninong 
«<vr  iktngi,  an  explanation  of  the  Hebrew  names. 
Tk-ft  ii  Raaon  to  think  that  he  occaaionallj  gave 
V  iifl  nffinal  notes  a  Oreek  Tcraion  of  the  read- 
kfi  <4  the  Sjtiac  md  Samaiitan  Teraiona,  of  the 
k  nriou  hooka,  of  the  httlw  in  the  Penta- 
huh  mif.  Cntaiidy  auch  reading*  are  foand,  not 
<T  in  eztaM  US.  wbera  the  Hexapla  ia  cited, 
Sft  ic  the  dtadona  of  it  by  the  &thera  of  the  foorth 
t-4  thh  ceatnrioB.  It  is  to  be  obaerred  alao  that 
"rign  did  not  cont««l  himaelf  with  giving  the 
'ni  tf  tfcc  Septnagint  aa  it  atood  in  hia  own  time, 
^■■tmiei  it  is  hare  been  much  oormpted  by  the 
onlMBMa  tr  oaenqaiioiia  ahmtkna  er  addidons 

*  onriaas  af  tnaaciibra*.  (Origen.  CommmL  m 
J'^  Bpnd  Bodimn,  D*  TttL  Or^mtU&tu,  lib.  iii. 
E'"-I8.)  He  amended  the  text  chiefly  by  the 
■i'  <t  Tbeodetioa's  Tenion,  allowing  the  received 
"'3^  to  tenain,  but  maiking  his  propoaed  aiter- 
^Mu  gr  additiona  with  an  asterisk  (*),  and  pre- 
uiL;aaobdnt(*-)  to  sodi  woida  or  paaaagea  aa 
'wtbuogbtdMHldhennittcd.  The  use  of  another 
£ark,i)i&IamiiBCue  (  -~~0T  -i — ),  which  he  is 
adl»  bare  em^doyed,  can  only  be  conjee  tn  red  : 
1^  Hanat  of  iu  oae  oiTcn  by  Eptphaniui  (Be 
Vt^.tt  PtmdeA  c  viii),  iseridently  erroneous. 
'  'na^  imion  of  the  text  ot  the  Septoagint  was 
'TudtdbyaDCccedinggcnentionsaa  the  standard  ; 
-!  iM  fn^nendy  tnmacribed,  and  LaUn,  Syriac, 
Bd  Aahie  Tersioaa  made  &om  it 

is  tbe  prepaiation  of  this  most  labonons  and 
iJxaUe  weak,  Origen  waa  encoun^  by  the  ex- 
i  tbiMa  and  aupported       the  wealth  ot  hia 
-.-.nA  AabniM^    It  is  probable  that,  fnm  the 
ud  coat  required,  compaiatively  few  tnw- 
wre  cTer  made  ;  though  there  were  a  niffi- 
^  Dtmbcr  for  the  In^ng  ecclesinatical  writera 
«f  ■■■twding  ages  to  have  access  to  it ;  aa  Pam- 
''•>A£aiebina  of  CoewTeia,  (theae  two  are  aaid  to 
'v  eamcted  the  text  of  the  work,  and  Ensobiaa 
StiOa,)  Athanaaioa,  Theodnna  of  Hera- 
Aitan,  Diodonis  <k  Tarras,  fipiphanius, 
^  im.  Jerome,  Chryaootom,  Tbeodoret,  Proco- 
y )  of  G$a,  Iu.   Others  of  the  btheia  employed 
■  ■:  antk  hiss  beqMDlly ;  and  aoDM  horrovrad  their 
^f^un  with  iia  varions  readings  froo  tin 
rf^yt*^  that  fwdeewaon.  Origeii^  own  copies 
"  m  Vtr^  aad  Utmaplaf  with  the  onifecboDS 


and  S'cholia  of  Origen  himself  and  of  Pnniphilna 
and  Ensebiua,  long  remained  in  the  libmty  of  the 
martyr Pamphilua  at  Caesareia ;  and  wete  probably 
destroyed  in  the  aeventh  oNituiT,  uUter  at  ths 
capture  of  that  dty  by  Chonoes  if.  the  Persian,  or 
its  subsequent  capture  by  the  Saracens.  The  few 
tntnscripts  that  were  made  haro  perished  dBO,aiid 
the  work,  as  compiled  by  Origen,  has  been  long  losL 
NumerouB  fmgmenta  have,  however,  been  preserved 
in  the  writinga  of  the  hthera.  Many  of  these,  con- 
taining scraps  of  thA  Teraiona  of  Aqnik  and  the  other 
Greek  tnutslatora,  odlected  by  Petnia  Morinna,  wera 
inaerted  by  Flaminius  Nobiliua  in  the  beautiful  and 
valuable  edition  of  the  Septuagint,  fbl.  Rome,  1587. 
These  fragments,  nnd  tome  additional  ones,  with 
learned  notes,  were  prepared  for  publication  by  Jo- 
annes Dmsius,  and  published  after  his  death  with 
this  title,  Vetenm  Interpntum  Oraeeonam  m  Mhh 
F.  T.  Frapmemfa,  4to.  Amhenu,  1622.  But  the 
most  complete  edition  is  that  of  the  learned  Bene- 
dictine Montfaucon — Htaaplontm  Origaaa  tjttat 
tupenmi,  2  vols,  fol  Paris,  1714.  Mont&ucon  re- 
tained tiie  amugement  of  the  veriiont  adopted  by 
Origen,  and  also  hia  asteriaka  and  obeli,  wherever 
they  vrere  found  in  the  MSS.  employed  for  the 
edition  ;  and  added  a  I^atin  version  both  to  the 
Hebrew  text  (for  which  he  employed  that  of 
Santos  Pagninos  or  of  Arins  Montanns  with  slight 
alterations  and  also  the  Vulgate  >,  and  to  the  Greek 
veruona.  Heprefixedandowe/'Vw/btuandiVtM- 
UtmimaTwi,  to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted, 
ondadded  to  the  edition  several /l«eeiibte,  or nnpub- 
liahed  fragments  of  Origen  and  others,  and  a  Greek 
and  a  Hebrew  Lexicon  to  the  Hezapla.  An  edi* 
tion  baaed  on  that  of  Hont&ucon  was  published  in 
2  vols.  8vo.  Leipsig  and  Lubec,  1 769, 1 770,  under  the 
edifamhip  of  C.  F.  Bahidti  it  omitted  the  Hebrew 
text  in  Greek  letters,  the  Latin  vendona,  theAaetf- 
do&i,  or  previously  unpubliabed  extracta  from  Origen 
and  others,  and  many  of  the  notes.  Bahrdt  pro- 
fessed to  correct  Hie  text,  and  increased  it  by  some 
odditional  fragments ;  and  he  added  notes  of  his 
own  to  those  which  he  retained  of  Montfaucon^ 
Bahrdt>  preboe  tntimi^  hu  parpose  of  preparing 
a  Lexicon  to  the  wolk,  bnt  it  is  not  subjoined  to 
the  copy  now  before  us,  nor  can  we  find  that  it  was 
ever  published. 

U.'^irrrruUyEx^faicalaorJa.  These 
hend  three  chusea.  (Hitronym.  Pnef.  iu  JVamlal. 
IfomiL  Origen.  ntfereat.etEzeiA.)  l.Tif^(,whidi 
Jerome  renders  Foluiniua,  contiining  ample  com- 
mentaries, in  which  he  gave  full  scope  to  his  intel- 
lect 2.  3x^^10,  Scholia ;  brief  notes  on  detached 
posaages,  designed  to  clear  up  obscuritiea  and  re- 
move difficulties.  3.  Homiliae,  popular  expoaitions, 
ddivered  chiefly  at  Caeaar^ ;  and  in  the  latter  part 
of  his  life  (i.  e.  after  hia  uxtietb  year,  a.  d.  246), 
extemporaneously,  being  taken  down  at  the  time 
of  delivery  by  persons  employed  for  the  purpose. 
Of  the  Td^oi  there  are  few  remains.  Of  the 
Scholia  a  number  have  been  collected  chiefly  from 
the  citations  of  the  fathers,  and  are  given  by 
Dehtme  under  the  title  of  'EKAvrof,  SHrda.  Ot 
tho  HomSiaa  a  few  are  extant  in  the  original,  and 
many  more  in  the  I^aun  versions  (not  very  bithfnl 
however)  of  Rufinua,  Jerome,  and  others.  Our 
space  does  not  allow  us  to  give  an  enameration  of 
Origen's  Exegeticol  works,  but  they  will  be  found 
in  Delame'a  edition  of  his  works. 

In  his  varioiu  expositions  Origan  songht  M 
extnwt  from  the  Saered  Writhiga  Aeirhiftnrieal^ 
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iQTttical  01  pcophetioil,  «nd  monl  ugntficatm. 
(Orig.  JiomiL  XrU.  «  Gmariu,  c  1.)  Hii 
deaira  of  finding  oontintnlly  ■  mjttkal  tniM  led 
him  frvqnently  into  tho  n«gl«ct  of  the  hUtoricttl 
wnM,  aod  even  into  the  denial  of  iu  truth.  Thia 
capital  bolt  has  at  all  timet  fumiehed  ground  for 
depredating  his  labonrt,  and  has  no  doubt  ma> 
terially  diminuhed  their  vabw :  it  niut  not.  how- 
vnt,  ba  niimoMd  that  bb  doiial  of  the  htatorical 
truth  of  the  Sacmd  Writingt  is  inon  than  occuional, 
or  that  it  has  been  caniM  oat  to  the  fbli  extent 
which  some  of  his  aociuera  (for  instance,  Eiuta- 
thius  of  Antioch)  hare  chained  upon  hiin.  His 
character  as  a  commentator  is  thus  summed  up 
hf  the  acute  Richard  Sinwn  {Hiri.  Ottoae  ^ 
/V^M^Mw  CbMMMtaten  d»  N^T.  A.  iiL)  :  — 
**  Origen  is  eTer|r  where  too  long  and  too  nnch 
inven  to  digressions.  He  commonly  aiys  every 
thing  which  occurs  to  him  with  respect  to  some 
word  that  he  meets  with,  and  he  affects  grrat 
refinement  in  his  peculations  fil  afiecte  de  pft> 
ruttre  sublil  dani  tes  inventions),  which  often  leads 
him  to  resort  to  atty  (rafalinwt)  and  allegorical 
ineoninge.  Bat  notwithstanding  these  faults,  we 
find  in  his  Ommentariea  on  the  New  Testament 
profound  learning  and  an  extensive  acquaintance 
with  every  thing  respecting  teligion  ;  nor  is  there 
any  writer  from  whom  we  can  le«m  so  well  as 
from  him  what  the  ancient  theology  was.  He  had 
uttefelly  read  a  great  namber  of  writers  of  whom 
we  Mwscawelylcnow  the  names."  His  proneness  to 
ftl^garical  and  tnysUcal  interpreta'^ons  wss  probably 
derived  ttaaa,  at  ieast  ttrangthened  by,  his  study  of 
Plato,  and  others  of  the  Onek  philosophers. 

III.  Oder  Wvrki.  Tha  azflfotkal  writiivs  of 
Origen  might  well  have  been  ui«  sde  labour  trf  a 
long  life  devMed  to  literature.  They  fonn,  how* 
«ver,  oidy  a  part  of  the  works  ef  this  indefatigable 
fadier.  ^pfaanios  aiiTma  {Haent.  Ixiv.  63)  that 
common  report  assigned  to  him  the  eomposition  of 
**  six  thousand  books  (^{wncrxAtoM  fiUKout)  ; 
And  the  statement,  wfaieh  ia  wyeated  a^n  and 
ngain  hy  ^e  Bj-caalina  writers,  though  itself  an 
4ibsnrd  exaggeration,  may  be  tdcen  as  evidence  of 
his  exuberant  autbonhip.  Jerome  compares  him 
to  VaiTO,  the  most  fertile  antbor  among  tke  Latins 
CHieron.  ad  Paulam  £^lol.  29,  ed.  Benedictau, 
33.  ed.  Vallara^  et  apod  Rafin.  fmvectiv.  lib.  ii.  19), 
And  states  that  he  aiupaased  him  and  oU  otlier 
■writers,  vhather  Latin  or  Greek,  ia  the  number 
and  extent  of  bis  wotlu.  Of  Ms  tniacoUaneoua 
works  the  following  only  are  known :  — 

1.  'EvMTrsW,  £^utolae.  Origen  wrote  many 
letters,  of  which  Ensebius  coUeeted  as  many  as 
ha  eould  find  extant,  to  the  number  of  moie  tiian 
a  huudred  {fJ.E.  vi.  36).  Most  of  them  have 
long  since  perished.  Ddame  has  given  (vol.  i. 
p.  I — 3*2)  those,  wheUier  ratire  or  fragmentary, 
which  remain. 

2.  n«f>l  (bwrdtrcwr,  De  RmumotitM.  Euse- 
bnu  tars  this  woric  waa  in  two  books  (H.  E,  vL 
"24),  «od  was  written  at  Alenndria  before  the 
<7ammentaries  on  the  Lamentatiims  of  Jeremiah, 
in  which  they  ore  referred  to,  Jerome  (ibid.) 
adds  tbnt  he  wrat«  two  oth«  Dialogi  de  Hesur- 
reetiome;  and  in  another  place  (Jd  PamnuuA, 
li^iatol.  61,  add.  vet.  38,  ed.  Benedictin. ;  Lib. 
Gmln  Joammem  Jmmijfmkmnm,  &  35,  ed.  Vat 
larsi)  fae  cites  the  fourth  boak  on  the  reannoction, 
sa  if  he  ngwded  the  twa  wmIcb  as  constituting 
flML   Tba  works  an  tbe  letninedao  ore  lost, 
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except  a  fowfingmentadiad  by  JenHMorby  Tm-  j 

Ehilos,  fai  his  Apohpupn  Origmt*,  or  by  (Mpa  i 
imself  in  his  />«  firimapm  (Delonw,  nd.  I  pe.  | 
32—37).        ^  I 
S.  JtTfmiiarttt  s.  Trrputtaritpv  X^ot  {.    Sto-  i 
mateN'  (a.  ^nmtOmm)  Ubri  Jt.,  written  at  Alex- 
andria, in  the  reign  of  Alexander  Sevema  ( Euwb. 
H.E.  vi.  3f),in  nniiation  of  tbe  woric  ef^aam 
name  bjr  Clenuns  AlanndrioKi.  [Clubnh 
ALUAHbRiNua.}   Tha  tenth  baok  was  dudr 
composed  of  jbiolia  on  tbe  Epistle  of  Panl  to  the  . 
OaUtiana,    Nothing  is  extant  of  the  woric.  ezoft : 
two  or  three  bagnents  dt^  in  Latin  by  Jemafc  ' 
(Delame,  vol.  i.  pp.  37—41.) 

4.         dpx**^  -Os  Prmdpm.     This  «(xi[,  ; 
which  waa  written  at  Alexandria(Baaebiaa,  tf.£l ; 
vi.  24),  was  the  great  object  of  attnA  withOtiffM'h  | 
enonies,  and  the  source  £ran  which  they  deriwd 
their  chief  evidence  of  bis  various  alleged  heicsia. 
It  was  diridad  into  four  books.    The  first  tirated 
of  God,  of  Christ,  and  of  the  Holy  Spirit ;  of  tha  i 
fidi,  of  rational  natnies  and  their  fiud  restontiH  j 
to  hapinnesa.  of  oorporeol  and  inootponel  haii||i  ' 
and  of  angels :  die  second,  of  tha  world  and  Ik* 
things  in  it,  of  the  identity  of  the  Ood  of  the  <Jd 
dispensation  and  of  the  new,  of  the  incarnation  «f 
Christ,  of  the  resurrection,  and  of  theptmishflWDti^ 
the  wicked :  the  third  book,  of  tbe  freedom  rf  tka  i 
will,  of  the  agency  of  Satan,  of  the  temptotieai  af  | 
tnsn,  of  the  origin  of  the  world  in  time  and  of  ib  \ 
end :  the  fourth,  of  the  dirine  original  and  propn  | 
mode  of  studying  the  Scriptures.    The  beteniilaxr 
of  thia  work,  according  to  the  standard  of  the  daj, 
or  nther  perhaps  of  the  next  genenUion,  was  ai- : 
cribed  by  MarceUna  of  Ancyrs  to  the  inflaonce  of ! 
die  Greek  philosophy,  especially  that  of  Plato, ; 
which  Origen  had  been  recently  aUidying,  and  bd 
not  uken  time  maturely  to  consider.  EomIhik 
replied  to  Marcellus  by  denying  the  Platotiitm 
of  Origen,  and  Fomphilua,  is  his  Apologia  pro 
0*jW»e,  attempted  to  prove  that  he  was  ortho- 
dox.  On  the  outbreak  af  the  Aiiaa  contiuvnt;. 
Origen  was  aoessed  of  having  been  the  ml  aathw 
of  that  obnoziona   system ;  and   Didynnt  of 
Alexandria,  in  bis  SdoUa  on  the  II*^  ifx** 
of  Origen,  in  order  to  refht«  this  charge,  en)*** 
vonred  to  show  how  hr  he  diffored  from  tkna. 
[DinmiTS,  No.  4.]  Bat  as  the  limiu  of  oithodoxy 
became  more  definiu  and  natrictod,  tbia  nude  ii 
defence  was  abandoned ;  and  Rufinna,  na  hngn 
denying  the  heterodox  character  of  many  psaagn 
with  respect  to  the  Trinity,  affinned  that  thrv 
were  inteipotationa.     When,  therefore,  at  the 
dose  of  tba  fourth  century,  h«  translated  the  □f' 
ipXP"  into  Latin,  he  softened  the  objectaoaaUs 
featurea  of  the  work,  by  omitting  those  porti  re- 
lating to  the  Trinity,  which  appeared  to  be  hete- 
rodox, and  illustrating  obBCure,  passages  by  the  in- 
sertion of  more  ozplicit  declarations  from  the  sutha['> 
other  writings.  On  other  subjects,  homver,  baw» 
«aid  to  have  rather  exaggnoted  than  sirfiened  the 
ohjeetionabki  amtimeiits.    (Hieron.  CboAw  Afia- 
i.  7.)    Such  principles  of  tronalBtion  would  hsm 
Rcnoualy  imp^red  the  fidelity  of  his  venioD,eTn 
if  his  nssertion,  that  he  had  added  nothing  ofhii 
own,  were  true;  but  as  be  did  not  give  referene* 
to  the  plaoes  from  which  the  insnted  ptsaagn 
wera  token,  he  rendered  the  enditality  of  thtf 
■saertion  very  donbtfaL   Jenme,  diereline,  to  n- 
pose,  as  he  says  (Ibid.),boUi  the  hotModozyaf  the 
writer  and  tlw  aaMthfaliiesa  of  tiwim 
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law  nntw  mi  man  stmt  t«iboii  of  the  vorit.  I 
or  ibc  cnginal  wofk  Kitne  importMit  frsgmenti,  in- 
dadiiig  s  cBDaidenlde  put  M  Uie  thiid  and  foiuth 
fci^m.  han  been  pewrred  in  the  PUlaealia ;  in 
the  J^iMbh  atf  Ummnm.  PtOrianiam  CPoti- 
loBs  «f  Ibe  emperor  Jmthtian,  given  in  the 
wioM  e£lioiw  ^  the  Gmdiia  (e.  g.  toL  t.  p. 
CiS,  te^  ed.  LaUte,  vol  iii.  p.  244,  Sec,  ed. 
Hsten) ;  and  by  Harceltai  of  Ancyia  (apud 
EneMBS,  Comtn  AfantUmm).  Of  the  Tenioa  of 
JmmL,1hum  are  khbs  smill  portioiu  fttuBmi  in 
Ut<cMn-t»ATha(J$HlDi:59,  edd.Tetb,  94,  ed. 
TU.A«»,  134,  ed.  Vallui.).  The  Terdon  of 
ha  come  down  to  oa  entire ;  and  is  given  I 
viik  tbe  fragmenta  of  Jemme^a  reruon  and  (rf  the 
nipeal  W  Delaine  (troL  i.  pp.  42—195). 

J.  n««l  e^x^f*  ils  Oraiiome.  This  work  is 
■ratieaed  ^^J  Pnafialn  {ApoL  pro  (hijft  c  viii.), 
aad  ■  rtOI  eartuL  It  «M  fint  paUtshed*  ISmo. 
Hifwd.  ICBa,  with  a  Latfai  maion.  (Delanie, 
•elL  pp.  195—27  2) 

S.  Eii  pafripmv  xpoTprwrutds  X^yos,  EiAortaUo 
ai  Mar^nmm,  or  Ilepl  ^lopnipfou,  />e  JIf orfyno, 
adflmaad  to  Ua  friend  and  patron  Arabnaina,  and 
k  PratecMaa  of  Caetanu,  daring  the  pemcnUon 
aader  the  emprnir  Majrimin  {a.  d.  235— 23fl),  and 
S£l  extam.  (Ddame,  ToL  L  pp.  273 — 310.)  It 
wm  fiiat  paUiahed  by  Jo.  And.  Wetstenina 
(Wclateia)  the  yoonger,  4to,  Baael,  1574,  with  a 
laaia  TOaoa  and  note*.  Organ's  letter  of  like 
fBfttt,  written  whin  a  men  to  hii  fidfaer,  has 
knafac^y  Bodoed. 

MKri  KifiWw  rtfM  Contra  CVmm  L3m 
n//..  written  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Philippua 
(&icK  /f.  £  tL  36),  and  still  extant.  In  this 
nlaaUe  work  Origen  defends  the  tntth  of  Chris- 
tiani^  agunat  the  attadu  oC  Celaua,  an  E^eniean, 
w9^apa»nrtoniephiloaopber[CBL8(n].  Hie 
nitoodSa  t»  diiefly  made  vp  of  extneta  from  it. 
It  «aa  fitirt  printed  in  the  Latin  Tersion  of  Christo- 
ffaona  Peraona,  (hL  Rome,  1481,  and  in  Greek 
Darid  Hoeacheliua,  4ta.  Angsbtng,  1605.  (De- 
tne,  ToL  L  pp.  310  -799.) 

It  Bw  be  aa  wdl  beie  to  mention  that  the 
*tA«nAia,  nUoeaHoy  ao  often  mentioned,  was  a 
tWBpflatioM  by  Basil  fit  Ckesareia,  and  hia  frira^ 
GttgoTf  of  NaxianaoB  [BASiLitta,  No.  2  ;  Ghbgo- 
inr*  Njxuhzkkuk],  abnoat  exdnsively  from  the 
iritis  of  Origen,  of  which  many  important  ftag- 
■mti  have  been  thas  preserred,  enedallj  ma 
Uiivply  to  Cdana.  It  u  divided  mto  twen^- 
wnncbaBteTK  It  waafint  puUiabed  in  the  Ladn 
KnaoD  of  GilbertDO  GenetHardua,  in  the  aecond 
niane  of  that  author's  edition  of  Origen's  works, 
U.  hria,  1.^74,  and  in  Greek  by  Joannes  Ta- 
laas,  4bs  Paria,  1618.  It  is  not  given  as  a  whole 
y  IManiw  Imt  aneli  of  the  extneti  aa  are  not 
(■nfcete  cxlant  an  diatribnted  to  their  appro- 
rriMepheaa. 

Uaay  warita  of  Origen  an  totally  lost.  '  An 
naaientiao  of  ihow  of  which  we  mm  any  io- 
haatiao  ia  given  by  Fahriciua  {BibL  Graee. 
iiL  vii.  B.  &jc).  The  majority  of  thoae 
wen  biUical  and  exegettcaL  The 
<A(n  wen  diie6y  dimcted  againat  the  variona 
dM*ea  of  beratica,  and  partly  ceouited  of  Fccorde 
o'  hk  dispntationa  with  them.  The  book  D* 
l^tmArUtrio,  menticmed  by  himself  in  hit  C<>»i- 
anlMy  on  Ike  ^mitk  to  tie  Remaat,  was  peihnps 
tbd  peniea  of  hia  dpx*'  which  relates  to  that 
idgMt.   What  Ike  MmobiUiat  mentioned  1^ 
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Jerome  (Ad  PatUam  BpiitoL  29,  ed  Benedirtin,  8S. 
ed.  Vallara.  and  apnd  Rnfin.  tmeeL  lib.  it  19),  was, 
we  have  no  means  of  aaeertaining.  Then  were, 
perhapa,  other  worita  beside  tbosa  emtnwialed  by 
Fabriciiia  (2^  a) :  for  then  ia  no  complete  list 
of  OrigMi'a  wmci  extant ;  thoae  drawn  op  by 
Ensebiti*  (tee  H.R-n.  32}  in  his  U/t  tf  Pant- 
philKt,  and  by  Jerome  (see  De  Vine  lUuitr,  c.  54) 
in  the  mutilated  EpMe  to  Pania,  just  cited,  are 
now  lost. 

Several  works  have  been  ascribed  to  Origen,  and 
published  under  hia  naaw,  which  nally  do  not 
belong  to  him.  Of  these,  the  most  important  are 
the  fallowing.  (1)  ^idKoyoi  imri  MapKiavurruf 
j)  T^v  «7i  ©riv  ipB^i  wlffTW,  Dkdogut  oontra 
Marchnitat  rive  de  Recta  m  Dettm  Fide.  This  wna 
first  published  in  the  Latin  version  of  Joannes 
Picua,  4ta,  Paris,  1555,  and  in  Greek  by  Jo. 
Rod.  Wetatenlus,  with  a  Latin  version,  4to,  Basel, 
1674.  It  it  ^ven  1^  Delanie  (vol.  i.  pp.800 — 
872),  but  not  as  Or^en's.  It  was  ascribed  tu 
Origen,  perhapa  by  Basil  and  Gregory  Nuzianten, 
certainly  by  AnDstasius  Sinuta ;  but  Huet  has 
shown  that  internal  evidence  is  against  its  being 
hia  ;  and  it  la  in  all  probability  the  production  of 
a  hitet  age.  Adamantins  ia'the  "onhodox^ 
speaker  in  the  Dialogve  {eamy.  Maxwub  Hisro- 
ooLYKiTANDs) ;  and  then  »  reason  to  believe, 
iram  the  testimony  of  Theodoret  {HaertL  FabuluT, 
Prae/tU,  and  i.  25),  that  the  author  really  bon  that 
name,  and  was  a  distinct  peraoB  altomtber  fma 
Origen  ;  but  that,  aa  Origen  also  bon  ue  name  of 
Adamontius,  the  work  came  to  be  erroneously 
ascribed  to  him.  (2)  ^lAoo'o^oirMtiv,  a.  toD  xard 
■waffSw  alpiatur  ixtyxov  BiSKioy  a'.  PhUoeophtt- 
wna  a.  AdvertuM  OMoea  Haeretet,  Liier  pritmu. 
Thia  work  waa  firat  puUiahed  with  a  Latin  version 
and  notea,  vindicating  Origoili  title  ta  the  author- 
ship,  by  Jac.  GronoviQS,  in  the  tenth  volume  of 
his  nieaunu  AnHguUatum  Groecarm,  p.  249,  ftc, 
under  the  title  of  Ongems  PiUiMtqiiiuueNtew  Frag- 
nwatent.  Thia  title  is  not  quite  correct ;  the  Phi' 
loeofAumemOy  or  account  of  the  systems  of  the  an- 
ient philosophy,  appears  to  be  mitire,  bnt  is  itself 
only  a  portion  of  a  larger  work  asiunat  all  "  her»- 
liea'*  or  aeeta  holding  enoneoua  views.  The  author 
is  not  known  ;  but  he  waa  not  Origen  ;  for  in  his 
prooemium  he  claims  episcopal  rank,  which  Origen 
never  held.  (The  work  ia  in  Delanie,  voL  L  pp. 
872—909.)  (3)  Sx<{Aia  tU  tixftv  impauc^v^  &-luf 
lia  M  Or<Ukmem  Domttaeam,  published  by  Fed. 
Motellns  in  1601,  as  the  production  of  "Origen 
or  some  other  teacher  of  that  age  but  Huet  and 
Delarue  deny  that  these  Scholia  are  hit,  and  Huet 
ascribes  them  to  Petrua  of  Laodiceia,  following  the 
editors  of  the  Sibtu^ieca  Pairum,  who  have  given 
a  Latin  verrion  of  then  in  that  collection,  (Dekrite, 
voL  L  pp.  909,  91 1.)— The  above,  with  (4),  an  an- 
cient Latin  vmion  of  a  Oommettiary  m  Job,  an 
the  only  aupposititioiis  works  given  by  Delnrue, 
Others,  however,  an  extant,  and  have  been  given 
by  other  editora,  but  do  not  raquire  any  forthn 
notice  here. 

Beridfl  his  awn  wtoka,  Origen  reviaed  the  Lexi- 
con of  Hebnw  names,  /fefrfossDnm  NamuiMm  S. 
Ser^vnie  el  Mentumrum  Interpretatio,  of  Pliilo 
Judaeus  [Puilo]  ;  and  enlarged  it  by  the  addition 
of  the  names  in  the  New  Testament:  the  work  ia 
consequently  ascribed  to  him  in  aome  HSS.:  but 
after  his  nputed  heresies  had  rendered  him  odious, 
the  name  of  Cyril  of  Aleniodria  was  prefixed  to  the 
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WDik  in  Hme  MSS.  in  place  of  hia.  The  Lexicon 
b  axtaot  in  tlie  Latin  Teraoo  of  Jerome,  among 
whoK  woriu  it  ta  uaully  printed.  (VuL  iL  psca  i. 
«diL  Benedietin,  toI.  tii.  ea.  VaUan.) 

Tbe  collected  works  of  Otigen,  more  or  leu 
complete,  have  been  repeatedly  ^lUiahed.  The 
fint  editions  contained  the  Latin  venioos  only ; 
thej  were  those  of  Jac.  Merlinus,  4  vols.,  or  more 
exactly,  4  parU  in  2  vols.  foL  Paris,  1513—1519. 
In  this  edition  the  editor  published  an  Apoloffia 
pro  Or^BM,  which  involved  him  In  much  trouble, 
and  obliged  him  to  defend  himself  in  a  new  Jpo- 
fqfrio,  published  in  a.o.  1522,  when  his  edition  was 
reprinted,  as  it  was  again  in  1530,  and  perhaps  1536. 
The  second  edition  was  prepared  bj  Emsmus,  wbo 
made  the  versions,  and  was  published  aAer  his  death 
by  Beatus  Rhenanus,  fol.  Basel.  1536.  Panzer 
{An»at*$  1)ip.  vol.  viL)  gives  the  version  of  Eraa- 
mns  as  publkhed  in  4  vols.  foL  Lyon  (Lugdunum), 
1536.  It  was  reprinted,  with  additions,  in  1545, 
1551, 1557, and  1571.  Thethirdandmostcomplete 
Latm  edition  was  tbat  of  Gilbertna  Genebrardna, 
9  vols.  Paris,  1574,  reprinted  in  1604  and  1619. 
The  value  of  these  Ijatin  editions  is  diminished  by 
the  consideration,  tJiat  some  of  the  works  of  Origen, 
for  instance,  the  J}e  Martyrio  and  De  OraA'one,  are 
not  contained  in  them,  and  that  the  versions  of 
Rufinus,  which  nuka  up  a  large  part  of  them,  ore 
notorioDsly  unfiutbfaL  We  do  not  bete  notice  any 
Imt  professedly  complete  edirions  of  Origen*s  works. 

Of  the  Graeco- Latin  editions  the  most  important 
are  the  following :  —  OrigmiM  Opera  Exegetica, 
3  vols,  fol  Rouen,  166B,  edited  by  Pierre  Daniel 
Hnet,  afterwards  Bp.  of  Avianchea.  An  ample 
and  nduable  dissertation  on  the  life,  opinions,  and 
works  of  Origen,  entitled  OngBKkHta,  was  prefixed 
to  tliis  edition.  The  fragmoitB,  collected  from  tlie 
CaUnae  oy  Comb^iiB,  were  sent  to  Huet,  but  were 
not  inserted  by  him.  Hnet  intended  to  publish 
the  complete  works  of  Origen,  but  did  not  execute 
his  purpon.  Hit  edition  was  leprinled  at  Paris, 
in  1679,  and  at  Cologne,  or  rather  Frankfort,  in 
1685.  But  the  standard  edition  of  Ongcn^s  works 
is  that  of  the  French  Benedictine,  Charles  Delarue, 
completed  after  his  death  by  his  nephew,  Charles 
Vincent  Delarue,  a  monk  of  the  same  order,  4  volt, 
fol.  Puis,  1733—1759.  The  first  volume  contains 
th*  HiacttUaneona,  including  some  of  the  snpposi- 
tirioos  works ;  and  the  other  three  the  Exegetieal 
works,  including  one  of  the  snpposititious  Commm- 
tarii  in  Jobum.  The  fragments  of  the  HemjJa 
and  the  J/tbmicorum  Nominum^  InterpreUUio, 
and  a  portion  of  the  supposititious  works,  are  not 
given.  To  the  fourth  volume  are  appended  (1)  Ru- 
finus'  version  of  the  Apologia  pro  Ori^ene  of  the 
Martyr  Pamphilns,  with  considerable  fragments  of 
the'  Ureck,  accompanied  by  n  new  Latin  version  of 
the  fragments.  (2)  The  EpUogut  of  Rufinus  on 
the  interpoladon  of  Origen's  writings.  (8)  Elt 
^Il(tty§tr^  wpwr^tHmnitit  not  TaifnwpiK^r  X£yas, 
In  Oriffentm  ProtpioMtiat  ae  Paaegyriat  OraHo, 
addressed  by  Gregorius  Thanmatuigus  to  Origen, his 
preceptor,  on  leaving  him  to  return  to  hie  native  land, 
with  the  Latin  version  of  Gerard  Vossius.  (4)  The 
Oripeniana  of  Huet:  and  (5)  an  extract  from 
Kshop  Bull's  Defentia  Fida  JVicaemu,  cap.  ix.  on 
the  Consnbatantiality  'of  the  Son  of  God.  The 
whole  works  were  accompanied  by  valuable  pr^ 
faces,  "  monita,"  and  notes. 

The  works  of  Origen,  from  the  edition  of  Dela- 
znei  lensed  by  OberthUr,  were  reprinted  without 


notes,  in  15  vols.  8vo.  WUrxburg,  17S5,  &c  i 
number  of  additional  passages  from  Origen,  thiett 
gleaned  from  various  Oatam,  and  containing 
tia  on  several  of  the  hooka  of  Scripture,  are  given  in 
the  Appendix  to  the  xivth  (posthumous)  vnlnine  ti 
Gallond's  liUAioiheca  Fatrum.  The  most  imponani 
of  these  additions  are  to  the  Sdolia  on  the  booki  d 
Deuteronomy,  Samuel,  Kings,  Job,  Psalms,  Pro- 
verbs, and  the  Gospels  of  Matthew  and  Lxlu. 
Some  additions  to  the  Sdiolia  on  the  fyin^r-Wt  n>& 
to  the  Ilexaplar  readings  on  the  aanw  book,  s:^ 
contained  in  the  Eit  rd  fcr/utTo,  CateMa  m  CtuUtevm. 
of  Procopius  of  Gaxo,  published  in  the  GastieoTsn 
Auciorum  t  Vaticanit  Codd.  tMomm  of  An^ 
Mai,  vol.  iz.  p.  257,  &c  8vo.  Bone,  1837.  Tvs 
fragments  of  Origen,  bne  considetaUe  one,  Eii  n 
mri  AavHay,  In  Evangelium  tuem  (pp.  474— 4SCI, 
and  one  of  a  few  Hues,  E/i  Acihtik^*-,  /»  £eetbr«n, 
appear  in  voL  z.  of  the  same  series.  Some  >.ScWm 
of  Origen  are  contained  in  a  collection,  Eit 
Aort^A  ^iptMi  Sia^pmy,  In  Damdem  Vari^nv 
CbaulMltorf^ psblialied  in  voLi  poraii.  pkl6l,&c.' 
of  the  Serifiontm  Vttarw  Nova  CoUactio,  iO\oii 
4to.  Borne,  1825,  &c.  of  the  same  leaned  ediuir. 

On  the  writings  of  Origen,  sec  Huet,  Ortgeniaiui. 
lib.  iii. ;  Cave,  HitL  Litt.  ad  ann.  230,  vol.  i.  p.  1 1-, 
ed.  Oxford,  1740 — 43 ;  Tillemont,  Afemoires,  to'.. 
iii.  p. 551,  Ac,  77It&c. ;  Dupin, iVbitee/k  BUdi-ih. 
daAA  MoMa.  da  I.  II.  III.  Sidm^  vol.  i.  ^  3-2it, 
&c.  3d  ed.  8vo.  Paris,  1698;  Fabric  .fiiU-Gnirt-.i 
vol  iii.  p.  708,  &c.,  vol.  vi.  p.  193,  fla^  vol.  vii. 
p.  201  ;  Oudiiu  Comtn&nt,  de  ScriptoribuM  Ecr!ei. 
vol.  i.  coL  231,  Ac;  Ceillier,  Atdeun  Sacra,. 
voL  ii.  p.  601,  &e. ;  Lardnw,  CMibiU.^,  Ac  i«i ; 
ii.  e.38. 

Few  writers  have  exeidsed  greater  influence  b; 
the  force  of  their  intellect  and  the  variety  of  deir 
attainments  tlion  Origen,  or  have  been  the  occsfiuD 
of  longer  and  more  acrimonious  disputes.  Ilia 
influence  is  the  more  renatkable  as  he  had  not  the 
advantage  of  higji  lank  and  a  commanding  position 
in  the  ehunh ;  and  hia  fiaedotn  in  intrri^uung  tiw 
Scriptures,  and  the  penraal  libendity  of  his  victn 
were  in  dkect  oppoiition  to  the  current  <^  religioDi 
opinion  in  his  own  and  subsequent  times. 

Of  the  more  distinctive  tenets  of  this  &ihrr, ' 
several  had  reference  to  *the  doctrine  of  tls 
Trinity,  on  which  ha  was  charged  with  diuin- 
guishiiig  the  oiffUi,  miakaiHa,  m  the  Father  frcn 
that  of  the  Son,  with  afRrmin^  the  inferiority  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  the  Son,  with  making  botli  the 
Son  and  Spirit  creatures,  and  with  vorionc  othi-r 
errors  either  asserted  by  him,  ot  regarded  as 
necessarily  flowing  from  his  assertions,  which  it  i* 
not  requisite  to  mention.  Others  of  his  opinioiic 
had  reference  to  the  difficult  subject  of  the  inciu^ 
nation,  and  to  the  pre-existence  of  Christ's  hunian 
soul,  which,  as  well  as  the  pre-existence  of  othtt 
human  souls,  he  affirmed.  He  was  charg^  "'^ 
with  holding  the  corporeity  of  angels,  uid  wiiR 
oUier  errors  as  to  ongds  and  daemons,  on  which 
subjects  his  views  appear  to  have  fluctuated.  lie 
held  the  freedom  of  the  human  will,  and  ascrilx'ti 
to  man  a  nature  less  corrupt  and  depraved  ttian 
was  consistent  with  orthodox  views  of  the  ope- 
ration of  divine  grace.  He  held  the  docirine  of 
the  nniversol  restoration  of  the  guilty,  cnncciTin* 
that  the  devil  ^one  would  sofler  el«ual  punish- 
ment. Other  points  of  less  moment  we  do  iwt 
notice  here.  A  full  discussion  of  them  is  ctntaiiKii 
in  the  (^igmiaHa  of  Huet  (lib.  iL  c  3^  3). 
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Ongtm  Imd  befim  the  limiu  which  Mponted 
rtrtb  mliiij  wad  hrterodoxy  were  to  detenniMteiy 
ml  Miiwri;  hid  down,  w  in  tbo  &lfa>wiiig  can  tu- 
nc* ;  mi  tbereftiR,  though  his  ofMuionB  were  ob- 
i.Axiov  19  mny,  and  embittered  the  oppontion  to 
Ktu.  he  was  not  OMt  ont  of  the  church  u  a  heretic 
tn  h:*  li&tinet  the  gioundt  of  his  ejccommimication 
n-'^ay  minx  to  points  of  ecclesiastical  order  tuid 
r^.rdan^,  than  to  quMlions  of  dogmntic  theology. . 
Bu  SNK  tiine  aft«r  bis  dcuh.  Mid  espnoBllT  iifter 
t-.e  a«dnak  of  the  Atinn  controvmy.  Rud  the 
mppni  of  th«  Arians  to  pasnges  in  Ori^n^s  work^ 
Ktf  C.7  of  hecKsy  wns  laiied  by  the  orthodox  purty 
?^idt  his  writings  1  he  tone,  however,  of  the 
^'ler  orthodox  tcadm,  Athantuioi,  BmI,  and 
^•r.'^Tr  Naaisnzen  was  moderate  ;  others,  as 
II  acj  of  Poitiers.  Jahn  of  Jerusalem,  Didymus, 
•  if .-goTT  NtsmI',  Ensebius  of  Vercellae,  Tilus  of 
Il>.>trK,  Ambnne,  Palladiui,  Isidore  of  Folusium, 
31.  i  prrn  Jerome  hiiusclf  in  his  enilier  life,  de- 
fr.Mied  (Jrigen,  though  Jeiame's  change  of  opinion 
H'  nn^ect  of  Oiigen  aftenmrds  led  to  hia  &nioai 
^inri  with  Rufinos.  About  the  close  of  the 
fa^rth  eenttuj,  Tlieophitus  of  Alexandria  expelled 
nenks  from  Egypt  on  account  of  their 
( >nsviusni ;  but  the  oppreisiTe  deed  wns  not  ap- 
fn-f^  at  Constantinople,  where  the  monka  were 
k'adly  Roeived  by  tfae  Patriarch  Chrytostom  and 
the  Empresa  Endum.  The  monks  wan  restored : 
I  It  the  conflict  of  Tbeophilua  and  Chrysostom  led 
Vi  ue  deposition  of  the  latter,  one  of  the  charges 
B^uDct  T^om  was  that  of  Origciiism.  The  memory 
md  opinwDs  of  Origen  were  now  more  decidedly 
cucdcnaed  both  in  the  East  and  West,  yet  they 
ir-re  &*oiinhly  regaided  by  some  of  the  mora 
et'tineDt  men,  among  whom  were  the  ecclesiastic^ 
kntorians  Socrates,  Sozomen  and  Theodoret.  In 
tSr  reign  of  Justinian,  Origenism  revived  in  the 
RooasUnea  of  Palestine,  and  the  emperor  himself 
VTMe  his  t^mtota  ad  Alenam  (s,  Maauai)  Pa- 
triankmm  CfvUtaamm  apinat  the  Ori^enlstaf  who 
were  sspdied  from  their  mouutcries  in  Paltstzoe, 
Slid  cndtmned  in  the  fifth  oecumenical  (second 
CocistantiDopoUtan),  coancil  a.  u.  553.  The  Oreeks 
rnrnllT  followed  the  dcciuon  of  the  council,  and 
a  sew  ekmeDt,  the  question  of  the  salvation  of 
Or^m,  was  added  io  the  ctrntroretay  respecting 
Ue  traih  or  error  of  hia  doctrines.  In  the  West 
lae  dilute  waa  nnTcd  with  the  KTival  of 
lani^.  Herlinas,  Erasmus,  and  Genebnutlns, 
kit  editon,  Joannes  Picus  of  Minuidula,  Sixtus  of 
Sim,  and  the  Jesuit  Kalloix,  defended  Origen,  and 
af^inncd  his  salvation.  The  cardinals  Baronius 
aisl  Brilannin  took  the  opposite  side,  as  did  the 
tBmBUB  Lntber  and  Beia.  Stqihen  Binet,  a 
Jesait.  pnUiabed  a  little  book,  De  Salute  Ori- 
ym,  Paris,  1629,  in  which  he  introduces  the  lead- 
Mf  writers  on  the  subject  as  debating  the  question 
•(  Origen'a  salvation,  and  makes  Borenins  propose 
a  dnceot  to  the  infernal  ngioDS  to  ascertain  the 
Irath.  (Bayle,  Die^oimaire,  %.  t.  Oripaie,  note  I).) 
A  lammary  of  the  history  of  Origeiiism  is  given 
by  Hurt  [Origeniama,  lib.  ii.  c;4},nndby^e  Jesuit 
Itaodn.  in  his  fJittoire  d»  tOrigemtme.    [J.  CM.] 

ORl  GEN  ES,  a  [datonic  philosopher,  who  wrote 
a  l-ook  De  Jarssowfrsi.  Heisnottobeconfoonded 
with  tba  nljeet  of  the  foregoing  article,  as  haa 
hem  tsiaetimps  doM  (Porphyr.  Fsfn  Ptotix.  c.  3. 
S0:Fslrie.Bi».CraM^vid.iiLp.18O.)   [J. CM.] 

Oai'ON  (VlpftM'),  a  son  of  Hyrieua,  of  Hyria, 
b  Beratia,  a  tery  baadaome  giant  and  hunter,  and 
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Bud  to  hare  beeti  called  by  the  Boeotians  Cundaon. 
(H«n.  (M,  xL  809 ;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  404  ;  Tietx.  ad 
Lfc  828.)  Once  he  came  to  Chios  (Oi^iiua),  aad 
M  in  love  with  Aero,  or  Merope,  the  danghlar  of 
OeonNCHi,  by  ibe  nyinph  Heliee.  He  cleared  tlia 
island  Sam  wild  beMts,  and  brooght  the  spoils  li 
the  chase  as  presents  to  his  beloved  ;  bnt  as 
Oeuopion  constantly  deferred  the  marriage,  Orion 
<Koe  day  being  intoxicated  forced' bis  way  into  the 
chamber  of  the  maiden.  Oenopion  now  imploicd 
the  asustanoe  of  Dionysns,  wbo  caused  Qnon  to 
be  thrown  into  a  deep  sleep  by  satyrs,  in  which 
Oenopion  blinded  him.  Being  informed  by  an 
oracle  that  he  should  recover  his  sight,  if  he  would 
go  towards  the  east  and  expose  his  eye-balls  to  the 
mya  of  the  rising  snn,  Orion  following  the  sound 
of  a  Cyclops^  hammer,  went  to  Leinnos,  where 
Hephaestus  gave  to  him  Cednlion  as  his  guide. 
When  afterwards  he  had  recovered  his  sight,  Orion 
returned  to  Chios  to  take  vengeance,  but  as  OeD»- 
pion  bod  been  concealed  by  his  friends,  Orion  was 
unable  to  find  him,  and  then  proceeded  to  Crete, 
wherehelivedasabonterwith Artemis.  (Apollod. 
i.  4.  §3;  Parthen.i;n>(.20  ;  Theon, tiff  ^rxi^ 638  j 
Hygio.  PoA  AMr.  ii.  34.)  The  cause  of  bis  death, 
which  took  place  either  in  Crete  or  Chios,  is 
differently  stated.  According  to  some  Eos,  who 
loved  Orion  Sar  his  beauty,  aimed  him  off,  bnt  as 
the  gods  were  angry  at  this,  Artemis  kilted  him 
with  an  arrow  in  Ortygia  (Horn.  Od.  t.  121)  ;  ac- 
cording to  others  he  was  beloved  by  Artemis,  and 
Apollu,  indignant  at  his  Hster's  affection  for  him, 
asserted  that  she  wns  unable  to  hit  with  her  bow 
a  distant  point  which  he  showed  to  her  in  the  sea. 
She  thereupon  took  aim,  and  hit  it,  but  the  pannt 
was  the  hrad  of  Orion,  who  had  been  •winuuing 
in  the  sea.  (Hygin.  I.  e. ;  Ov,  Pad.  t.  537.)  A 
third  account  states  tliut  he  harboured  an  improper 
hive  for  Artemis,  that  he  challenged  her  to  a  gonie 
of  disctio,  or  that  he  TiolaUd  l^is,  on  which  oo- 
couut  Arteflus  shot  him,  or  mit  a  nonstimis 
scorpiim  which  killed  hun.  (Serv,  ad  Ae».  i.  639  ; 
Hofflt.  Cbns.  ii.  4. 72 ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  5.)  A  fourth 
account,  lastly,  states  that  he  boosted  he  would 
conquer  every  aiiiuinl,  and  would  dear  the  earth 
from  all  wild  beasts  ;  but  thu  earth  sent  forth  a  scor- 
pion by  which  he  was  killed.  (Or.  PaM,  v.  539, 
dec.)  Asdepins  wanted  to  recall  him  to  life,  but 
was  slain  by  Zens  with  a  flash  of  lightning. 
[AfiCLSPiL's.]  The  accounts  of  his  parentage  and 
birth-phtce  are  varying  in  the  different  writers,  for 
some  call  him  n  son  of  Poseidon  and  Eurynle 
(Apollod,  i.  4.  §  3),  and  others  say  that  he  was 
bom  of  the  earth,  or  a  son  of  Oenopion.  (Serv. 
ad  Aen,  L  539,  x.  763.)  He  b  further  called  a 
Theban,  or  Tanngioean,  hut  probably  becaaia 
Hyria,  his  native  place,  sometimes  belonged  te 
Tauagra,  and  sometimes  to  Thebes.  (Hygin.  V'orC 
Aitr.  ii.  31 ;  Pau*.  ix.  20.  §  3  j  Strab.  ix.  p.  404.) 
Alter  hia  doith,  Orion  was  placed  among  the  stars 
(Hm.  IL  xviii.  4I<6,  &c  xxii.  29,  Od.  v.  274), 
where  he  appean  as  a  giant  with  a  girdle,  sword, 
a  lion'k  skin  and  a  dub.  As  the  rising  and  setting 
of  the  constellation  of  Orion  was  believed  to  he 
accompanied  by  storms  and  rain,  he  is  often  called 
mbr^^,  Riw&Mtu,  or  aqmtui.  His  tcnnb  was 
shown  at  Tanura.  (Paus.  is.  20.  $  3.)  [L.  &] 
ORION  Olid  GRUS  C^i^  and  *apas)y  namte 
of  more  than  one  ancient  grammarioiL  The  mode 
in  which  they  ore  mentioned  by  the  authorities 
who  speak  of  them  is  so  confused,  that  itisaoiatter 
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«f  iIm  pMlMt  AilBeaUy  to  dwtiiigniih  tbe  different  | 
writer*.  Hid  to  urign  to  Hum  their  mftectire  pn>- 
duetiom.  The  tabject  hu  been  inveetigated  with 
ftraU  cure  and  aeuteneu  hj  Ritechl,  and  the  follow- 
ing an  the  leading  remlta  at -which  he  haa  arriTed. 
Suidai  ipealn  of  two  writert  of  the  name  of  Orion, 
«ad  OM  of  the  nanw  of  Orni.  The  Ant  Orion  he 
vukn  R  Mdn  of  Thebea  in  I^Tptt  the  author  of 
nn  MoKljuHt  in  thne  booka,  dedieatpd  to  Endo- 
eui,  the  wife  of  the  younger  Theodoiiii*.  The 
wcond  Orion  he  deicribpa  M  an  Alesandriiui  gnun- 
the  author  of,  I.  an  dt^oX^yiw  -  2,  'Arri- 
itmw  Aj|(MV  aurceytiYi  ;  3.  A  work  on  etymology ; 
4.  A  pant^ric  on  the  emperor  Hadrian.  Orui  is. 
■aid  li^  Suidas  the  text  alands)  to  have  been  a 
gramraarian  of  Alexandria,  who  taught  at  CoiMtan- 
tinople,  the  author  of  a  ttntiae  vfpl  Sixp^iw,  a 
treatiM  rtpl  iBinww,  one  on  orthogntphy,  and 
Kvetal  othera.  Now  Oroi  and  Orion  are  men- 
tionrd  Mmc  hundreds  of  timei  in  the  Etymologi- 
ciun  Magnum,  the  Ktymologicum  Oudianam,  and 
the  Etymola^inun  of  Zonaraa.  But  they  are  nri- 
ther  of  them  enr  atyled  Alnouidriana,  while  a 
Miieetan  Omi  ii  often  quoted,  hen  and  there  a 
Theban  Orua  !■  ipoken  of,  and  alu  a  Milesiiin 
Orion;  and  theie  qnotattoni  apportion  the  writinga 
referred  to  not  only  quite  differently  from  Suidai, 
but  not  even  uniformly  aa  r^ardi  theae  etymo- 
lofrieal  mAa  aa  compared  widi  each  other  and 
themwlTes.  Both  a  Thehm  Orion  and  a  Tkobao 
Onii  are  quoted  a*  writing  on  etymology ;  a 
Milesian  Orion  and  Onu  mpt  itmitmw  \  a  MUe««ii 
i>rus  (not  an  Alexandrian,  as  Suidas  layi)  on 
onhognqdiy.  Now  in  the  mi^  tS  thii  concision 
it  happniB  fbrtnnately  enough  that  the  etymo- 
logieu  work  of  Orion  ii  still  extant ;  and  in  it  he 
is  distiattly  spoken  of  as  a  Thebiin,  who  taught  at 
Caeaarea.  Tne  drAt^^ivr  ir^t  EiMtoKfof,  in  three 
books,  is  likewlso  extant  in  manuscript,  bearing 
tho  nanw  o(  the  same  author.  The  dedication  ^ 
this  walk  to  Endocia  fizea  the  petiod  when  the 
Theban  Orioo  llnd  to  about  the  aiiddla  of  the 
fifth  century  after  ChrisL  This  is  confirmod  by 
what  MarinuB  says  in  his  life  of  Produs  (c.  E), 
thut  the  latter  studied  under  a  grammarian  of  the 
name  of  Orion,  who  was  descended  from  the 
Egyptian  priesdy  class.  It  would  appear  from 
this,  that  Orion  taught  at  Alexandria  befim  he 
went  to  Caesarca.  There  is  no  reason  whatever 
fai  considering  these  to  be  distinct  persons,  as 
Fabricina  does  (toI.  vi.  p.  374). 

The  Alexandrian  Orion,  who  is  said  by  Suidas  to 
have  written  a  paiiegj'ric  on  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
would  probably  be  a  contemporary  of  that  emperor. 
It  is  probaUy  by  a  mistake  that  Suidas  attributes 
to  him  B  won  on  etym<dogy :  of  the  otiier  worics 
assigned  to  him  we  know  nothing  farther. 

The  lexicon  of  Orion  tlie  Theban  wiu  6rst  intro- 
duced to  the  luitice  of  philologers  br  lUihnken,  and 
was  published  under  the  editontiip  of  Stuia  at 
Leipzig  in  1830. 

In  like  manner  lUtich]  distinguishes  two  gram- 
narians  of  the  name  of  Orus.  In  many  passages 
of  the  Etymologica  Orus  is  quoted  and  called  a 
Milesian.  In  others  he  is  qnoted  without  any 
wch  distinctire  epithet.  It  might  seem  a  tolembly 
•aay  mode  of  Rconrilingdiia  with  the  statemeot  of 
fiaidaa  to  rappoee  that  the  Alexandrian  Oms,  as 
being  the  more  celebrated,  is  mentioned  without 
any  diMiiKtire  epithet,  while  the  Milesian  is 
tXmj*  Ibna  ^atiiiguished.    But  it  is  dedsive 


I  against  this  supposition,  that,  besides  tlw  int<ma]  I 
evidence  that  the  articles  taken  from  Ortia  and 
those  taken  from  Oms  the  Milesian  are  mdljr 
taken  from  one  and  the  same  author,  all  the  works 
attributed  by  Suidas  to  the  Alexandrian  Oms*  an 
qnot«d  aa  the  works  of  the  Milesian  Oraa  in  the 
Klymologica.  From  this,  craifained  with  the  drcun- 
stanea  that  the  quotatioiu  made  by  Onu  oxhibit  a 
more  eztenuve  acquaintance  widt  aneient  and 
sonii'what  rare  authors  than  was  to  be  expected  in  { 
a  Byxantine  grammarian  of  the  fourth  centnrj-,  and 
that  in  the  passages  in  the  Etymologica  no  nuthor 
Uter  than  the  second  century  is  quoted  by  Urns. 
Ritschl  concludes  that  there  were  two  grammarians 
of  the  name  of  Orus ;  one  a  Milemui,  wlio  lired  in 
the  second  century,  and  waa  the  author  of  the 
woriu  mentioned  by  Suidas :  the  other,  an  Alexan- 
drine grammarian,  who  taught  at  Cmalaotint^Ie 
not  earlier  than  the  middle  of  the  fourth  cantuty 
after  Christ,  and  of  whose  works,  if  ha  was  the 
author  of  any,  we  possess  no  remains. 

A  comparison  of  llie  E^molagicnm  Mi^nma 
and  the  EtymologKom  Gsdiannm  with  the  lezicoa 
of  Orion  MOWS  that  the  various  articlea  of  the 
latter  have  been  incoipomted  in  the  two  fonnrr, 
though  not  always  in  exactly  the  same  form  as 
that  in  which  they  tqipear  in  Orion.  It  is  found 
also  that  in  the  Etymologicum  Magnum  a  very 
large  number  of  the  citations  profesw^ly  taken 
from  Orus  are  also  found  in  Orion.  Ritschl  has 
shown  that  it  is  impossible  to  subatitute  in  all 
these  passages  the  name  of  Orion,  as  the  Orus 
spoken  of  is  sometimes  distinctly  called  i  MiAiftriM; 
and  that  aotaorer  it  is  not  necessary  to  attempt  it, 
for  an  article  in  the  Etymoingicum  Magnnm,  which 
ends  with  the  words  i£-rtn''Ci^r  dAAd  koI  'CifAm 
Kol  UpMSuirJt  «tpl  Tofiwy,  renders  it  all  but  cer- 
tain that  Orion  had  borrowed  a  Urge  nnmber  of 
his  articles  from  Oms  witiiout  acknowledgment 
This  is  confirmed  by  a  comparison  of  wioui 
IMwsflfa  Orion  citai  the  older  antboritiea  by 
name.  Oral  he  neter  so  qnotea;  and  in  this  be 
followed  the  ezampleof  varions  other  grammarians, 
who  were  ntiiergiTen  to  make  use  of  the  btboors 
of  their  more  immediate  predecessors  without  ac- 
knowledgment It  is  of  cource  possible  enough 
that  in  a  few  passages  vS  the  Etymologicum  Mag- 
nnm, the  name  of  Onu  has  been  accidentally  sub- 
atitoted  for  that  of  Orion. 

It  appears  that  Oms  was  the  anthor  of  the  fol- 
lowing worka  1.  A  commentary  on  the  ortho- 
graphy of  Ilerodianus.  2.  A  treatise  of  his  own 
on  orthography,  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  f  Sui- 
das 4.  V.  Cipot.  Zonams  quotes  Orus  rp  owflf 
KiraS  ipOvYp«'ptf)  The  treatises  on  the  diphthongs 
w  and  (I,  mentimied  by  Suidas,  were  probably 
portions  of  tliis  work.  S.  n«f7l  iermSw.  4.  Hf^ 
oixpi'***'-  £•  Ilfpl  ^xXiTiKWf  nopittr.  Of  this  we 
know  nothing  further.  6.  Fabrieius  (Biil,  Gnec. 
Tol.Ti.pb  374)  mentiono  a  treatise  IICfM  woKvcitui^ 
or  woXtwiTfidrran'  A/fsMv  as  extant  in  mannseripu 
Of  this  likewise  nothing  further  is  known.  7.  Tltfi 
vtfOout.  This  is  omitted  by  Suidas,  but  is  quoted 
in  the  Etymologica.  8.  Aifftis  wpvTagtw  tn" 
'Hpaiianm.  An  'lAuut^  rpoatftia  is  attrilxtCd 
to  Orus  in  die  EtymoL  Magn.  (£36,54);  pro- 
baUy from  a  confiuioD  with  the  woik  cs  Hero- 
dianna  on  Uie  aame  subject.  Ftebtkivs  (toL  vL 
p.  374)  speaks  of  an  Etymidogiemm  Ori  Milaa,^ 
the  authority,  as  ho  siippases,  of  Fulvius  Uniiiu*i 
whom  Fabricius  understands  to  sny  tliat  he  pas' 
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MMtd  il  i«  miiacripL  But  Ritsdtl  km  ahovn 
liti  tk  ftmgr  of  Unisaa  doei  not  coorey  any 
nduMttion.  Tke  vfraE  tAt  fcvro^  spoken  of 
br  Snitei  venld  iadieat«  that  Onu  waa  the 
utlw  if  Mker  tnuve*  besdei  thoie  mentioned, 
tf  MA  «e  know  nothins.  The  name  Ohub  ia 
HHiM  ftond  written  Hokoi.  (F^iric.  AiUl 
Him.  nLfL  PPL  193. 374, 601,  60S ;  Ritsdil,  ds 
CU  HOiiem  eoaamewlatio,  DrealBO,  1634  ;  and  nn 
rhVuattndde  on  Orinn  hj  Ritachl  in  Ersch  and 
Cn!)ff^  fii^t^TKi^.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

OKiTHTIA.  [ORirrBTiA.] 

umiENUS  fO^vMiw).  1.  A  nn  of  Cenar 
fku,paim  of  Aoohia  and  ftther  of  Amjntor, 
m  btStrcd  ti  ba¥e  fbanded  the  town  of  Onno- 
liia,  in  Theudy.  Fiom  him  Amyntor  ia  aome- 
liBM  oiled  Onnenidea,  ud  Aatyduneia,  hi> 
jiiBcl-iHi^ter,  Onnenia.  (Horn.  11.  ii  7S4,  ix. 
Ut,i.%6,0d.  XV.  413  ;  Ov.  Her.  ix.  50.) 

t  Tit  name  of  two  Tnnans.  {IL  nil  '2i  4,  xii. 
IIT.I  [L.  S.] 

ORKEUS  (XVvte),  a  nn  of  EteehdieQa,  btber 
it  htm,  nid  giand&^er  of  Meneatheua ;  from 
the  town  of  Omcoe  wai  believed  to  have 
inati  hi  name.  (Horn.  IL  ii  571 ;  Pans.  ii.  25, 
IS.I.3S.95.)  [L.  S.1 

ORNODOPANTES  (*  OpraWrnrtX  a  Pernan 
att^  Bibulus  pemtaded  in  b.c.  50  to 
amh  im  Orodes,  tho  Parthian  king,  and  pro- 
<n  PMona  ai  king.  (I^  Cau.  xL  30.) 
H'mf.  Vol  L  n.  356,  a.]  This  Parthian  name 
^fdn  to  be  the  awsoi,  with  a  alightly  varied 
«tk«|nfhj,  n  that  of  Omoapadei,  whiim  oecura 
a  tmut.  The  htter  waa  a  Pirthian  diief  of 
rmr  and  infiiienca  in  the  reign  of  Tibertna. 
(Tit^aB.viS7). 

ORKOSPADES.  [ORNODoPANm.] 

ORKYTION  COp«n-(*r),  a  Corinthian,  wna 
iWioBrfSityphBa,  and  the  btber  of  Phocos  and 
Tmi.  (Paia^ii.4.f  3,ix.l7.S4.)  (L.S.] 

OWfTTUS  (,'CifMvros),  the  nune  of  three 
Umx  nythiol  peiaonagea.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
^  H.  65 ;  PaoB.  viiu  2&  §  3.)  {L.  S  ] 

OUyDBS  CQpifSni),  a  name  common  to  many 
EMhii  Booudis,  of  whom  the  Parthian  kings 
•m  Ac  Mt  criebcited.  Herodea  ia  probably 
■niy  Mhv  bsm  of  tbii  name. 

1.  OioDw  L,  kiin  tS  Pkrthia.  [ Amacbb  XIV. 

1  Oiom  It-  kin  of  ParthiL  [Arucss 
XVIi,^357.1 

&  Ouoaa,  son  of  Artahnnna  III.,  king  of 
IWib.  rAaaacnXIX..p.S58,a.] 

4.  OaooB,  a  kiag  of  tho  Alhaniana,  conquered 
^  Paaper  [PoHPnua],  is  tailed  Oroeses  by  the 
''■nk  vtiim.  (Dion  Com.  xxxvi.  37,  xxxvtL  4  ; 
^faa,  Mir.  103,  117  >  Ona.  vi.  4 ;  Entnp. 

OfJSBA'MTIUS  fOpoiCitrrwt),  of  Tioexene, 
*  ■deU  epic  poet,  wboaa  poona  wero  nid  by 
the  TncMlnu  to  be  more  ancient  than  tiioae  of 
H«e«.  (Adian,  V.  H.  xi.  2.) 

OROESEa  rOaoD«^No.4.] 

OROETES  COpoiTiif),  a  Persian,  waa  made 
■t"P  s(  Svdia  by  Cyras,  and  retained  tho  KDvero- 
nMgfittiaiiiidnth.  Like  many  other  PeruBa 
t**'nMi,lMiseBato  ban  aimed  at  the  eatdliah- 
af  IB  indepetident  sOTcreignty,  and  it  wns 
^j^^^  **  <ne  Mep  towards  thia  that  he  decoyed 
>M-tciiTn  into  his  power  by  speciouB  ptamises, 
"4  ^  ha  to  death  in  s.  &  523.   For  this  act 


ORONTES. 


Herodotaa  mentiona  two  other  moti/ea,  not  incom- 
patible Mtlior  with  one  another  or  with  the  one 
above  M^geated ;  bnt  certunly  the  power  of  the 
Samian  tynuit  would  have  been  n  barrier  to  any 
schemes  of  aggrandisement  entertaiRcd  by  Oroctes  ; 
and,  in  fact,  Somos,  from  its  poution  and  conse- 
qnence,  would,  perittpa,  be  the  natnial  enemy  of 
nay  Lydion  potmtate.  Thus,  when  Amnaia,  aa  a 
vassal  of  Babylon,  was  compelled  to  take  pnrt  with 
Croesus  against  Cyrus,  he  found  it  necessary  to 
abandon  bis  alliance  with  Polvcmtes,  which,  for 
purposes  of  commerce,  he  wouid,  doubtless,  have 
preferred  ;  and  the  Lncpdoemonians  were  natuiall^ 
urged  to  their  connection  with  Croesus  by  their 
hostility  to  Polycnttes  aa  a  tyrant.  (Comp.  Herod, 
i. 69,70,77,  ii.  178,  iii.39,&c;Thuc,  i.  18  ;  ArisL 
Poia.  V.  10,  ed.  Bekk.)  The  disturbed  state  of 
oOoirs  which  followed  the  death  of  Cambysea,  b.  c 
521,  further  encouraged  Oroetes  to  prosecute  his 
designs,  and  he^t  to  death  Mitrobatss,  viceroy 
of  I^aeyleinin,  in  Bithynio,  regarding  him  fvobab^ 
as  a  rival,  or,  at  least,  as  a  apy,  and  cansed  a  met* 
senger,  who  brought  an  unwelcome  finnnn  from 
Dareius  Hystaspis,  to  be  assasrinated  on  his  way 
back  to  court.  Dareins,  however,  succeeded  in 
procuring  his  death  through  the  agency  of  Ba- 
OAKVS.  (Herod,  iii.  120—128  ;  Luc.  Contemfl. 
14.)  [E.  E.J 

O'ROLUS.  [Olorws.] 

ORONTES  or  ORONTAS  (*Oprf»^r,  "OprfF- 
Tw).  1,  A  Peraian,  related  by  blood  to  the  royal 
family,  and  distinguished  for  his  military  skill. 
Damus  II.  (Nothus)  appointed  liim  to  be  one  of 
the  officers  of  his  aon,  Cyrus  the  younger ;  but, 
after  the  accesaion  of  Artaierxes  Mnemon,  0 rou- 
tes, who  commanded  in  the  citadel  of  Sordis,  held 
it  against  Cyrus,  professing  to  be  therein  obeying 
the  king's  commands.  Cyrus  reduced  him  to  sub- 
miauon  and  pardoned  him ;  but  Orontes  revolted 
from  him  a  aecrnid  time,  fied  to  the  Mysians,  and 
joined  them  in  invading  his  territory.  Again  Cyras 
subdued  him,  and  again  received  him  into  fitvonr. 
When,  however,  the  prince  in  his  expedition 
against  his  brother  (a.  c.  4ai),  had  passed  the 
Euphrates,  Orontes  asked  to  be  entrusted  with 
1000  hone,  promising  to  check  effectualty  with 
these  the  ro^  cavaliy,  whtdi  waa  laying  wasto 
the  country  beEbra  the  invadera.  Cyras  consented  ; 
but,  ascertaining  from  an  intercepted  letter  of  his 
to  Artoxerxes,  that  he  meant  to  desert  with  the 
force  committed  to  him,  he  caused  him  to  be  ar- 
rested, and  summoned  a  council,  eonusting  of  seven 
of  the  principal  Persians  and  Clearchoa  Me  Lnee- 
doemonian,  to  try  the  case.  Orontes  had  not  a 
word  of  defence  or  palliation  to  offer,  and  was  con- 
demned unanimously  by  the  judges.  He  was  then 
led  off  to  the  tent  of  Artapatos,  one  of  the  chief 
officers  of  Cyrus,  and  was  never  seen  again  either 
dead  or  alive.  How  he  perished  no  mm  knew. 
Xenophon  remarks  that,  on  his  way  from  the 
council,  he  received  alt  the  cust&mary  m«ka  sf 
respect  from  his  inferiors,  though  they  knew  hia 
doom.  (Xen.  AwA.  i.  6.  S§  1—1  !•) 

2.  A  Persian,  son-in-law  of  Artoxerzet  Mnemon. 
In  the  retreat  of  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  when  Tisnr 
phemea  joined  th«r  march,  twenty  daya  after  Us 
solemn  and  hollow  treaty  with  them,  Orontes  ac- 
companied him  with  a  separate  force  under  his 
command,  and  appears  to  have  been  a  party  to  the 
ticaehery,  by  which  the  principal  Greek  generals 
were  decoyed  into  the  power  of  the  Persiana  Ha 
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68  ORONTOBATES. 
Bdd  tkeatnpfof  Annenia  (Xen.  j<«a£i  ii.4.  9* 
&e.5.|40,  iiifi.  §17,  iv.3.§-l-)  It  Hemstohnve 
been  un  hum  Onntiti  who  waa  appointed  by 
Aitunntea  (in  B.  c.  386,  CGcording  to  Diodorua) 
to  command  the  hind  forces  agninit  Evagokak, 
the  fleet  being  committed  to  Tiribozns.  In  385, 
Tiribasui  oifered  Evagonu  certaia  oonditiont  of 
peftcv,  which  the  hutrr  waa  willing  to  accept,  pro- 
toiting  only  ^ainit  the  reqniution  that  he  should 
acknowledge  himtelf  the  mere  vauul  of  Persia, 
and  claiming  the  title  of  king.  Hereupon  Orontes, 
jealous  of  Tiribazus,  wrote  to  court  accusing  him 
of  treason,  and  obtained  in  answer  an  order  to 
arrest  bis  colleague,  and  to  take  upon  himself  the 
M^e  cmunand  of  the  forces.  But  Tiribuas  was  a 
farourite  with  the  army,  and  the  general  dissatis- 
faction, together  with  some  desertions,  alanned 
Orontes  for  the  result  of  the  war.  He  hastened 
therefbitt  to  make  peace  with  Bvagoias,  on  the  very 
teims  on  which  the  latter  had  before  insisted,  and 
which  Tiribasiis  had  refused  to  granu  Not  long 
afta  this,  the  trial  of  Tiribazus  took  place.  Tho 
judges  i^^inted  by  Artaxcrzes  unanimously  ac- 
quitted  Itim,  and  Orontes  was  disgraced,  and  lost  the 
roy^  fiiTOor.  (Diod.  xt.  2 — 4,  8 — 1 1  ;  Isocr,  Kvag. 
p.  201,  d  I  Theopomp.  ap.  J'hoL  BibL  170  ;  Wess. 
»i  Diad,  DT.  26  ;  Clint.  F.  II.  vol  ii.  App.  ziL) 
S>  A  Peman  aatiap  of  Mysia,  joinnl  In  the 

Crerolt  of  the  western  satraps  from  Artaxcrxes 
Don,  in  B.  c.  36*2.  He  was  appointed  to  the 
command  of  the  rebel  forces  aiid  entrusted  with  a 
lai^ge  sum  of  money  sufficient  fm  the  pay  of  20.000 
noreenaries  for  a  year ;  but,  hoping  to  gain  high 
lewardi  Arom  the  king,  he  arrested  those  who  came 
to  pbice  tho  treasure  iu  his  bonds,  and  sent  them 
to  Attaxerzes  ;  aa  act  of  treachery  which  he  fol- 
lowed up  by  the  larreDder  of  a  number  of  towns, 
and  of  Uie  mercenary  troops.  (Diod.  xt.  90,  91.) 

A.  A  descendant  of  Hydanies  (one  of  the  seren 
conspirators  against  Smerdis  the  Magion)  is  men- 
tioned by  Sttabo  (xi.  p.  531),  as  the  laat  Persian 
prinoe  who  reigned  in  Anneniii,  befon  l2w  division 
of  the  country  by  Antiochas  the  Great,  of  Syria, 
between  two  of  hia»own  officers,  Artaxias  and 
Zaiiadris.  [  E.  £.] 

OBCNTIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Marcbllcs.] 
ORONTOBATES  ('Opoi^o&frni).  1-  A  Per- 
nan,  who  married  the  daughter  of  Pixodarus,  the 
usurping  satrap  of  Carlo,  and  wus  sent  by  the  king 
to  succeed  him.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander 
(B.C.  334)  Orontobates  and  Memnon  [Memnon] 
entrenched  themselves  in  Ilalicamassus.  But  at 
Iftrt,  despairing  of  defending  it,  they  set  fire  to  the 
town,  and  under  cover  of  the  conflagralion  crossed 
over  to  Cos,  whither  they  had  previously  removed 
their  treasures.  Orontes,  however,  still  lield  the 
citadel  Salmacis,  and  the  towns  Myndus,  Caunus, 
Thera,  and  CallipoUs,  together  with  Triopium  and 
the  island  of  Cos.  N«xt  year,  when  at  Soli, 
Alexander  learnt  tliat  Orontobates  had  been 
defeated  in  a  great  battle  by  Ptdemaeus  and 
Asander.  It  is  natural  to  inrer  th.it  the  places 
which  Orontobates  held  did  not  long  hold  out 
after  his  defeat  (Airian,  i.  23,  IL  o.  g  7  ;  Curt. 
iiL  7.  §  4.) 

An  oifioer  of  the  name  of  Onatobates  was 
present  in  the  army  of  Oareitn  at  the  battle  of 
Qangamela,  being  one  of  the  commanders  of  the 
troops  drnwu  fram  the  fhom  of  the  Persian  Oulf. 
(Aitian,  iii.  8.  §  R.\  M'ht;thcr  he  was  the  some 
or  K  di&reiit  person  froiu  the  pt<>ci;diRg^  we  huve 
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nonwns  eflnwwuig.  Wean  not  teU  tbt  fh 
latter  was  killed  as  well  as  defeated. 

%  A  Median,  who  was  appointed  aatiap  <i 
Media  by  Antigonus.  He  soon  after  oucceBsfall; 
repulsed  an  attempt  made  upon  the  province  \>y 
some  partisans  of  Euaenea  and  Pithon,  b.  a  31& 
(Diod.  xix.  46, 47.)  [C-  P.  M.] 

OROPHEKNES.  [Olophirkbs.J 
ORO^IUS,  PAULUS,  a  Spanish  presbyter,  a 
naiive,  as  we  gather  from  bis  own  words  (Uutor. 
\a.  22),  of  Tarragona,  jlonrished  under  Arcadins 
and  Honorius.    Having  conceived  a  warm  admi- 
ration for  the  character  and  talents  of  Sl  Au?u^ 
tine,  be  passed  over  into  Africa  aboat  a.  o.  41^ 
in  order  that  he  might  eonaulthim  upon  thedotnnss 
of  the  Prisdllianisb^  which  at  that  period  wen  a 
source  of  great  dissension  in  the  church*^  of  t!ie 
Western  peninsula.    The  bishop  of  Uippo  flatter^ 
by  Hit  deep  respect  of  this  disciple,  gave  him  a 
most  cordial  reception,  and  after  imparting  such  in- 
structions as  he  deemed  most  essential,  desnatchrj 
him  to  SjTia  in  414  or  415,  ostensibly  fiv  the  pur- 
pose of  completing  fail  theological  education  uaAtt 
iSt  Jerome,  who  was  dwelling  at  BethlelienL,  but 
in  reality  to  counteract  the  influence  and  expufe 
the  piindplea  of  Pelagioa,  who  had  resided  iui 
some  years  in  Palestine.    Oroeius  having  found  a 
wann  friend  in  Jerome,  began  to  carry  ont  the  ob- 
ject of  his  misuon  by  industrioudj  epreading  the 
intelligence  that  Coelestina  had  been  coiideuinfd 
by  the  Carthaginian  synod,  impressing  at  the  ssma 
time  upon  all  the  close  connection  which  subsiiicd 
between  this  convicted  heretic  and  Pelagins,  against 
whom  he  at  length  bron^t  b  direct  charge  of  &lie 
doctaine.    The  canse  was  foimi^y  heard  before  ike 
tribunal  of  John,  bishop  of  Jerunlanif  and  endi'd 
in  the  discomiitute  of  the  accuser,  who,  having  in- 
dulged iu  some  disrespectful  expressions  tuwardi 
the  judge,  was  in  turn  denounced  as  a  blasphemer. 
He  remained  in  the  East  until  he  bad  aacertaiiW 
the  unfavouiable  rnnlt  of  the  ^peol  to  the  council 
of  Diospolis,  after  which,  hating  obtained  posses- 
sion of  the  relies  of  St.  Stephen,  the  protoroartrr, 
the  place  of  whose  sepulture  had  not  long  before 
been  marvellously  revealed,  be  returned  with  then 
to  Africa,  and  there,  it  is  believed,  died,  but  at 
what  period  is  not  known. 

The  following  vvAm  hj  this  author  are  stiQ  ; 
extant. 

I.  Uistorianim  advervu  Paganot  JJSfti  Vll^ 
dedicated  to  St.  Augustine,  at  whose  su^estion 
the  task  was  undertaken.    The  gentiles  of  this  age 
were  wont  to  compUin  that  the  dishonour  and  ruin 
which  had  so  long  threatened  the  enpirci  and 
which  had  at  length  been  consummated  in  the 
tack  of  Rome  by  Alaric  and  his  Ooths,  must  bs 
ascribed  to  the  wrath  of  the  ondent  deities,  whose 
worship  had  been  abandoned  and  whose  altars  had 
been  profaned  by  the  votaries  of  tho  new  iaitlu 
In  order  to  silence  their  clamour  Orosios,  upon  his  , 
return  from  Palestine,  composed  this  history  to  de-  ' 
monstrate  that  from  the  eariiest  epoch  the  world 
had  been  the  scene  of  crimes  not  less  revoltinj!, 
and  that  men  had  groaned  tinder  calamities  Gtiil  ' 
more  intolemble  from  war,  pestilence,  earthqunkei, 
vokanoes,  and  the  fury  of  the  elements,  while  tber 
could  look  forward  to  no  hqipiaeia  in  a  feture 
state  to  console  Uiem  for  th«r  miaeries  in  the  i 
sent.    The  annals,  which  extend  from  the  Cteaiion  I 
down  to  the  year  a.  d.  417,  are,  with  exeepiioa  of 
the  concluding  pcwtion,  extracted  from  JusUn,  Eo- 
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tnpM,  tad  infaiar  Mcaod-Inuid  authoritiei,  irinw 
ttunarau  m  nMj  »dmitl«d  and  nnikilfuUy 
combiiwd,  without  any  attempt  to  inrestigate  the 
bwa  Bpon  which  they  rest,  or  to  recoucUe  their 
esatndictiaaa  and  incotuisteneiei.  Although  anch 
a  conpilatian  might  be  held  in  high  esteem  in  the 
Uih  antniy,  and  ini^t  comnnuid  the  apphuiM 
•(  :he  frdeaiaatital  hiographen  from  Oennadiiu 
doTonrda,  and  even  of  ubw  icbolan  of  a  later 
ina,  ism  defecu  conld  not  escape  the  keen  diKem- 
aast  of  Sigonins,  Lipsini,  and  Caiaubon,  who 
MKi  perceired  that  no  original  aourcet  of  informa- 
QOD  had  been  connilted,  that  the  Greek  writ«n 
hki  bm  altoftcther  neglected,  either  through  igno- 
neee  or  indiferaiKS,  and  that  the  whole  narrative 
wajoDiided  ikith  groaa  error*  in  fiicts  and  in  chro- 
Boi^j  aa  M  be  almost  totally  dettitute  of  utility, 
Hcce  DO  depeodeiKe  can  be  placrd  on  the  accuracy 
of  those  lepresenutions  which  refer  to  erenu  not 
elsewhcn  chronicled.  The  style  which  has  been 
pntKmnced  by  some  impartial  critics  not  devoid  of 
tlatance,  is  evidently  formed  upon  the  two  great 
Bwdds  ot  the  Christian  eloquence  of  Africa,  Ter- 
tallian  and  Cyprian.  Among  the  various  titles 
exhibited  by  the  MSS.,  sueh  ai,  Hutoria  adwntu 
i'opaaontss  Catttrnmiai  ;  ZM  CtadUnu  et  MiMriia 
JUaiiL,  sad  the  like,  one,  which  has  proved  a  most 
jonling  enigma,  appeaia  Wider  the  varying  forms, 
Uormala,  or  Ormata,  or  Omida,  sometimea  with 
the  addition,  id  ett  muerinrum  Christkmi  Umporig. 
Acisiig  a  moltitude  of  solutions,  many  of  them  al- 
tn^ther  ridiculous,  the  moat  plausible  is  that  which 
Bcopting  Orwtuta  as  the  true  orthography  rapposes 
ii  to  be  a  compound  of  Or.  m.  itt. — an  abbnviation 
fcr  Onm  muadi  iMoria, 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the /futons  was  printed 
K  Vanna,  by  J.  ijchUsaler,  fol.  1471,  and  presents 
a  uan  derived  from  an  excellent  MS.  Another 
very  eaity  impresaion  it  that  pnUiahed  at  Vicenxa, 
in  snail  folio,  withoat  a  date,  by  Herm.  de  Colonia, 
arjd  from  tbit  the  Venice  editions  of  1483,  1484, 
!  499,  and  1 500,  appear  to  have  been  copied.  The 
Kily  really  good  edition  is  that  of  Havereamp, 
Log.  Bat.  4to.  1738,  prepared  with  great  industry, 
sad  MDiaining  a  mass  of  valuable  illustrations. 

A  tnaslation  into  AngttKSaxun  was  executed 
by  Alfred  the  Great,  of  which  a  specimen  was  pub- 
lished by  l-3stob  at  Oxford  in  1690,  and  the  whole 
vork  accompanied  by  a  reraion  of  the  Anglo-Saxon 
text  into  English  appea^t^d  at  London,  8vo.  1773, 
■adcr  the  inspection  of  Daines  Barrington  and  John 
Reichold  Foster.  There  are  old  tnmshttioiii  into 
Gcnaan  and  Italian  also  ;  into  th«  fanner  by 
UienMiynos  Bonema,  foL  Colmar,  1 539,  frequently 
■eprinted  ;  into  the  hitter  by  Gior.  Querini  Da  Lon- 
cin,  viihont  date  or  name  of  place,  but  apparently 
befengiag  to  the  sixteenth  century. 

II.  IMisr  ApUoffttiaa  de  Arbitrii  Ltberlate^-wnl- 
ten  in  Palestine,  A,  D.  415.  Orosius,  having  been 
assthematised  by  John  of  Jerusalem  as  one  who 
aivntained  that  man  conld  not,  even  by  the  aid  of 
(i'li,  falsi  the  divine  law,  published  this  tract  with 
lit  daable  object  of  proring  the  injustice  of  the 
ckvgeand  of  defending  his  own  proceedings  by 
dta^atnting  the  latal  tendency  of  the  tenets  in- 
flated by  Pelagitts,  By  some  oversight  on  the  part 
of  a  transcriber,  seventeen  chapters  of  the  D«  A'a- 
tmd  Oniia,  by  Augustine,  have  been  inserted 
in  this  pieee,  a  mistake  which  has  led  to  no  small 
vnfiuion.  The  Apologeticns  was  first  printed  at  j 
LoivatD,  Std.  1558,  along  with  the  epistle  of  J«-  j 


rome  agaioit  Pelagina,  and  wiQ  be  found  also  in 
the  Bib/wAeca  Fatrut^  Max.  Lugdun.  1677*  toL 
vL  ;  it  is  appended  to  the  edition  of  the  Hiatoriaa 
by  Havercamp,  and  is  included  in  Haidnin'e  col- 
lection of  Councils,  vol.  i.  p.  200. 

ill.  Commonitoriumad  AugHstinum,  the  earliest 
of  the  works  of  Orosius,  composed  soon  afler  hia 
first  arrival  in  Africa,  for  the  purpose  of  exphiining 
As  atate  of  religious  parties  in  Spain,  especially  in 
reference  to  the  commotions  excited  by  the  Pri»- 
ciliianists  ond  Origenists.  It  is  usually  attached 
to  the  reply,  by  Augustine,  entitled  Co^ra  Fru- 
cilluiBuiat  et  OrigauMbu  Liber  ad  OnMsiun,  voL  viii. 
ed.  Bened. 

Some  Epistotae  ad  A  uffuttiHiim  appear  to  have 
been  at  one  time  in  existence,  but  are  now  lost. 

The  following  productions  have  been  commonly 
ascribed  to  Orosius. 

1 .  Dialogua  $rawpnla  qiun^iie  Quaatimtm  Oroni 
peraoHtanlu  et  Auguttmi  re^twdeuiiM,  found  among 
the  works  of  Augustine.  2.  Qaaeitimee  de  Triid- 
iaie  et  aiiis  Scripiiinte  Sacrae  Loeis  ad  Augu$tinum, 
printed  a\oB^  m\\i  A uipulini  Regpatuio^  ai  Fiiris, 
in  1533.  3.  Comniefrtariam  tn  C'ttnlicum  Cantico- 
ntm,  attributed  by  Trithemius  to  Orosius,  but  in 
reality  belonging  to  Honorius  Augustoduiicnsis. 
4.  Tlie  De  Hatione  Animae,  mentioned  by  Tritho- 
miue,  supposed  by  mnny  to  be  a  spurious  Ireat'se, 
is  in  reality  the  CommrmUoritim  under  a  different 
title.  No  complete  edition  of  the  collected  worke 
has  yet  appeared.  (Augustin.  de  Ratione  Anim. 
ad  Hieron.;  Gennad.  de  Virit  Illustr.  39.  4G; 
Tritbem,  de  Script.  Ecclee.  121  ;  Nic.  Anton.  BUd. 
ffiepan.  KefL  iu.  1  ;  0.  J.  Voaa.  de  Hidoriete  LaL 
il  14  ;  Schonemann,  BifiL  Pair.  lot.  vol  ii.  §  10; 
Bahr,  Gefchichte  der  Mmixhen  Litterat.  §  238  ; 
suppl.  bnnd.  lite  Abtheil.  §  141  ;  D.  0.  Moller, 
Diseeriatio  de  Paulo  Oroaio^  4to.  Altorf.  16t!9  ; 
Voss.  Hiator.  Ptiag.  i,  17  i  SigoniuB,  de  Histoi-icis 
Rota.  3  ;  Lip&  Comnunt.  in  Tacit.  Ann.;  Ciieau- 
bon,  de  Rebue  Saeris,  &c.  i.  12,  especiiilly  Momer, 
De  Oronii  Vila  ejuaqus  Hitloriuram  Libria  scjtiem 
odtwws  Pw^noi,  Berol,  18-)4.)  [W.  It.] 

ORPHEUS  ('Op<p«iit).  The  history  of  the  ex- 
tant productions  of  Greek  literature  begina  with 
the  Homeric  poems.  But  it  is  evident  that  works 
so  perfect  in  their  kind  are  the  end,  and  not  the 
beginning,  of  a  course  of  poetical  development. 
This  assumption  is  con6nned  by  innumerable  tra- 
ditions, which  record  the  names  of  poets  before  the 
time  of  Homer,  who  employed  their  music  for  tho 
civilisation  of  men  and  for  the  worship  of  different 
divinities.  In  nceoidance  with  the  spirit  of  Greek 
mythology,  the  goda  themselves  stand  at  the  head 
of  this  succession  of  poets,  namely,  Hermes,  the 
inventor  of  the  lyre,  and  Apollo,  who  received  the 
invention  from  his  brother,  and  became  the  divinity 
presiding  over  the  whole  art  of  music  With 
Apollo  are  auocinted,  still  in  the  spirit  of  the  ohl 
mythology,  a  chiss  of  subordinate  divinities  —  the 
Muses.  The  earliest  human  cultivators  of  the  ait 
are  represented  ns  the  immediate  pupils,  and  even 
(what,  in  fact,  niertily  means  the  same  thing)  the 
children  of  Apollo  and  the  Muses,  'i'heir  personal 
existence  is  ns  uncertain  as  that  of  other  mythical 
personages,  and  for  us  they  can  only  be  considered 
as  the  representatives  of  certain  periods  and  certun 
kinds  of  poetical  development.  Their  names  are 
no  doubt  all  significant,  although  the  etymology  <^ 
some  of  them  is  very  uncertain,  while  that  of  othera, 
sucli  as  Muaaeus,  ia  at  once  evident.   The  chief  uf 
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tkna  iHsm  an  Oimu  Linni,  Orpheiu,  Uiwwtti, 
EiudoImu,  Punphiu,  Thunfru,  uid  Philammon. 

Of  tnew  wunas  that  of  Orpheiu  u  the  moat  im- 
portant, and  at  the  vune  time  the  one  inrolvii^ 
the  greatest  diffleultiee.  These  difflcnltiet  arise 
from  the  scanUneas  of  the  esrijr  tnditiona  n- 
speeting  him,  in  tiaciiig  which  we  are  rather  im- 
peded uan  aided  by  the  manj  marrels  which  later 
writers  connected  with  his  storj  ;  and  also  from 
the  very  dif&rent  reli^ons  positions  which  ore 
assigned  to  him.  On  Uiis  last  point  it  may  be 
nmariced  in  gcnenl  that  tha  cariiart  opinions 
respecting  him  seem  to  han  invariably  connected 
Um  with  ApoQo  ;  while  his  nama-was  afterwards 
adopted  as  uia  central  point  of  one  system  of  Dk>- 
nysue  wonhip. 

One  of  the  most  essential  points  in  such  an  in- 

2 airy  u  the  present  is,  to  obserre  the  history  of 
la  traditions  themsdves.  The  name  of  Orpheos 
does  not  oocnr  in  the  Horaerie  or  Hcuodic  poems  ; 
but,  daring  the  lyric  period,  it  had  atuined  to  great 
celebrity.  Ibycua,  who  flourished  about  the  middle 
of  the  uxth  century  B.  c,  mentions  him  as  **  the 
renowned  Orpheus"  (jra^iajcAirrji-  'Op^r,  Ibyc. 
Fr.  No.  23,  Schneidewin,  No.  9,  Bergk,  eq>.  Pris- 
cian.  Tol.  i  p.  283,  Krehl).  Pindar  enumerates 
him  among  the  ArgonouU  as  the  celebrated  burp 

filayer,  &uer  of  songs,  and  as  sent  forth  by  Apollo 
P^tk.  iv.  315.  s.  176) :  elsewhere  he  mentioned 
him  as  the  son  of  Oeagrus  (Schol.  ad  lae.).  The 
liistwUna  Hdhniena  and  Phaieeydes  reooid  his 
nams^  the  fomw  making  him  the  ancestor  both  of 
Homer  and  of  Hesiod  (Fr.  Nos.  5,  6,  Muller,  i^. 
Prod.  VU.  Hn.  p.  Ul,  b.,  ViL  Horn.  Intd.)  ;  the 
latter  stating  that  it  was  not  Orpheus,  but  Philam- 
mon, who  was  the  bard  of  ^e  Argonauts  [Fr,  63, 
HttUer,  Of).  SduL  ad  ApoUmi.  i.  28),  and  this  is 
also  the  aceonnt  which  ApoUonins  Rhodiiis  followed. 
In  the  dnmatie  poets  there  are  several  references 
to  Orpheas.  Aeschylus  alludes  to  the  fable  of  bis 
leading  afler  him  trees  charmed  by  the  sound  of  his 
lj're(^f.l612,  l$lS,WeIlauer,  1629,1630.  Dind.) ; 
and  there  is  an  important  statement  preserved  by 
Eratosthenes  (&  ^A),  who  quotes  the  Baaaridei  of 
the  Htne  poet,  that  Orphans  did  not  honour 
Dionysns,  but  believed  the  sun  to  be  the  greatest 
of  the  gods,  whom  also  he  called  Apollo  ;  and  rising 
up  in  uie  night,  he  ascended  before  dawn  to  the 
mountain  cued  Pangaeam,  that  ha  might  see  the 
aun  firrt,  at  whidi  Dionjrsiu  bnng  enraged  sent 
upon  him  the  Basnridaie,  as  the  poet  Aeschylus 
says,  who  tore  him  in  pieces,  and  scattered  his 
liralM  abroad  ;  but  the  Muses  collected  them,  and 
buried  tbem  at  the  place  called  Leibethra  i"  but 
the  quotation  itself  ahowa  the  impossibility  of  de> 
termining  how  much  of  this  account  is  to  be  con- 
Hdered  as  given  by  Aeschylus.  Sophocles  does  not 
mention  Orpheus,  bat  he  is  repeatedly  referred  to 
by  Euripides,  in  whom  we  find  the  first  allusion  to 
the  connection  of  Orpheus  with  Dionysns  and  the 
inrpmal  r^ons :  he  speaks  of  him  as  related  to  the 
Muses  {Rhet.  944,  S46) ;  mentions  the  power  of 
his  waag  over  rorJui,  trees,  and  wild  beasts  (^Mtd, 
&AiyJpk.nAwL  1211,  AmA.  661, and  a  jocular 
alluuon  in  Cyc  646) ;  refers  to  hli  chonning  the 
infernal  powers  {^Ato.  357) ;  connects  him  with 
Bacchanalian  orgies  (^i^ipol.  953) ;  ascribes  to  him 
the  origin  of  sacred  mysteries  {Rhe$.  943),  and 
places  ue  scene  of  his  activity  among  the  forests  of 
Olympaa.  (AmcA.  £61.)  He  is  mentioned  once 
anl/f  bat  in  aa  important  poange,  by  Aristimhancs 


(Ram,  1032),  who  enumerates,  as  the  oldest  ports, 
Orpheus,  Musaeus,  Hesiod,  and  Honor,  and  makes 
Orpheus  the  teacher  of  raUgioai  iidtiatfans  and  of 

abstinence  from  murder : 

*Op^r  flip  tip  T«\eTi(s  9*  lifuy 

Passages  exactly  paralld  to  this  an  found  in  PUls 
[ApU.  p.  41,  a.,  Frotag.  p.316,d.X  whofreqarnlly 
refers  to  Orpbens,  his  followers,  and  his  wark^  I 
He  calls  him  the  son  of  Oeagrus  (Slj/mpot.  p.  179,  { 
d.),  mentions  him  as  a  musician  and  invcDior  ; 
(/oM,  p.  533,  c.  Leg,  iii.  p.  677,  d.),  refers  to  the 
mitacutous  power  of  his  lyre  {Proiag.  p.  315,  a.), 
and  (pves  a  singular  version  of  the  story  of  hit  i 
descent  into  Hades :  the  gods,  he  saya,  imposrd  I 
upon  the  poet,  by  showing  him  only  a  phan- 
tasm of  his  lost  wife^  bectuiae  he  had  not  the 
courage  to  die,  like  Aleestis,  hat  contriral  to 
enter  Hades  aUva,  and,  as  a  fnrtiier  pnniihmfnt 
for  his  cowardice,  he  met  his  death  at  the  himdi  j 
of  women  (Sympot.  p.  179,  d. ;  comp.  Polk.  i. 
p.  620,  a.).    This  account  is  quite  discordant  with 
the  notions  of  the  earty  Oreeks  respectitq^  the 
value  of  life,  and  even  with  the  example  qaaled 
by  Phito  himself  sa  far  ss  Admetoi  is  conoerDML 
Plato  seems  to  hare  misundostood  the  irnion 
why  Orphena*s  "contriving  to  enter  Had<«  alive," 
called  down  the  anger  of  the  gods,  namely,  u  s 
presomptuoQi  Innwrcanon  of  the  limits  assigned 
to  the  oondition  of  mortal  men :  thia  point  will  ' 
have  to  be  emiMdered  again.   As  the  fUIowRs  of 
Orpheus,  Plato  mentions  both  poets  and  religioniita 
(Prot  |^316,d..  Ion,  p.  636,  b.,  Craij^  p.  400. 
c),  and  in  the  passage  lut  quoted,  he  tells  us  ih.it 
the  followers  of  Or^Jiens  held  the  doctrine,  that 
the  Bool  is  imprisoned  in  the  body  as  a  punishawnt 
fitr  aoBie  pravioni  una.   Ha  nwkes  aeYenl  qne- 
tations  (ran  the  writings  ascribed  to  OrriwDi. 
which  one,  if  not  more,  is  from  the  neogouj 
(Onh^  p.  402,  b.,    PhOA  p.  66.  c,  Le^.  ii. 
p.  669,  d.),  and  in  one  passage  he  speaks  of  col' 
lections  of  hooka,  which  went  under  the  names  it 
Orpheus  and  Musaeus,  and  contained  rales  bt 
religious  ceremonies.  (PM.  ii.  p.  364, «.) 

The  writings  mentioned  in  the  laat  paange 
were  evidently  regarded  by  Plato  as  spuriou^ 
but,  (mm  the  other  passages  quoted,  he  scen»  u 
have  believed  at  least  in  the  existetwe  of  Orpheas 
and  in  the  genninenesa  of  hia  Tlnyoiqr.  Not  so, 
however,  Aristotle,  who  held  that  no  such  penon 
as  Orpheus  ever  exiited,  and  that  tbe  worts 
ascribed  to  him  were  forged  by  Ceroops  and 
Onomacrilas.  [Onokacritu&] 

Proceeding  to  the  mythogmpbers,  and  the  Inter 
poets,  from  Apollodoras  downwards,  we  find  the 
Wenda  of  Oiphens  amplified  by  details,  the  wbek 
of  wUeh  it  is  impossibla  here  to  enomeiate ;  ire 
give  an  outline  of^the  most  important  of  them. 

Orpheus,  Uie  son  of  Oeagrus  and  Calliope,  livi-d 
in  Thrace  at  the  period  of  the  Arf^onauU,  wbnia 
he  accompanied  in  their  CTpedition.  Presenti^ 
with  the  lyie  by  Apollo,  and  instnwied  by  the 
Muses  in  its  nsoi  ha  enchanted  with  iu  mn«e  iwt 
only  the  wild  bouts,  but  the  trees  and  rocks  open 
Olympus,  so  that  they  moved  from  their  place*  to 
follow  the  sound  of  his  golden  harp.  The  power 
of  his  music  caused  the  Argonsuts  to  seek  his 
which  contributed  materially  to  the  nccess  of 
th^r  expedition :  at  the  sound  of  his  lyre  the 
Argo  glided  down  into  the  sea ;  tha  AigonsaU  ■ 
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M»  ifci—ilr—  tmrnj  from  the  pleuuvs 
Insao* ;  th«  SynplegsdM,  or  roontif;  rocks,, 
vaich  threatened  lo  cnnh  the  ihip  between  them, 
w>n  fixed  ic  their  placei ;  ud  tlw  Cokhian 
lAkk  giwded  the  goUen  Amob^  wm 
Uled  to  deep :  otber  legeode  of  the  Mine  kind 
HT  be  read  in  tbe  ArffomtmHeot  which  beara  the 
tune  of  OipheoL  After  hi*  return  from  the 
Afsdsaatic  expeditian  he  took  op  hii  abode  in  a 
art  IB  Thnce,  and  employed  hiniHlf  in  the 
(in-BoMa  of  iu  wiU  iDbabilants.  Thetv  ia  alio 
a  lecrti  tt  hia  iMving  viaited  Bgypb  The  kgenda 
rMpartiag  the  lata  Mid  recovery  of  hit  wife,  and 
hi«  ova  death,  are  rcry  Tarioua.  Hia  wife  waa  a 
avaiph  nam!  Agriope  or  Eurydioe.  In  the  older 
■.ciMBtB  ike  CSOBB  of  her  death  ii  not  referred 
(a,  bat  the  Ic^od  followed  in  the  well-known 
t  iiiigw  of  Viigil  and  Ovid,  which  aacribea  the 
CdBth  of  EuTdioe  to  tbo  Ute  of  a  lerpent,  u  no 
diMibt  of  high  aobquily,  bat  the  introduction  of 
.iri»tae«  into  the  legend  cannot  be  traced  to  any 
vntcT  rider  than  Virgil  hinuelC  (Diod.  iv.  25 ; 
r«BaD,4A;  Pane.  ix.  30.  i  4  ;  Hy^  FoA.  1 64.) 
Ue  Uowod  hia  loat  wife  into  the  abodea  <tf  Hadea, 
when  the  dnma  of  hia  lyre  anspended  the 
t  imaiiii  of  tbo  damned,  and  won  back  his  wife 
hta  tka  mot  inexonble  of  all  deitiea ;  bnt  hia 
payer  waa  only  granted  upon  thia  condition,  that 
he  ikoold  not  look  back  npon  hia  reatored  wife, 
tSi  they  had  arrived  in  the  vfifa  world ;  at  tho 
vny  aHMol  whtn  Ihoy  w«re  aboat  ts  paaa  the 
btil  honda,  the  tnudety  of  lore  orercaoie  the 
pcct ;  he  kwked  round  to  aee  that  Eurydice  waa 
f-ifiowing  him  ;  and  he  behUd  her  caught  back 
into  the  infcraal  regions.  The  form  of  the  myth, 
m  told  by  Plato,  has  been  given  above.  The 
poeta,  fa^Ung  the  teUgioos '  meaning  of 
the  h^  imI,  mnnw«~<  hia  death  with  the  Hcoad 
l«aa  EsiTdice,  b»  grief  for  whan  led  him  to 
ticat  with  contempt  tho  Thiacian  wtnaen,  who  in 
Rvnge  Ion  hiin  to  [neeea  under  the  excitement 
«f  ibnr  Bacchanalian  orgies.  Other  notes  are 
ataigaed  &r  the  farjol  tba  Thracian  Maenada ; 
bat  the  moat  ancient  fana  of  the  legend  aeemi  to 
Ik  thu  already  mentioned  aa  quoted  by  Etn- 
tnahfnaa  from  Aeschylus.  The  variation,  by 
wkidi  Aphrodite  is  made  the  instigator  of  his 
death,  frnoi  motives  of  jeatoasy,  is  of  course  merely 
tfufff^  some  lata  poet  (Coiion,45).  Another 
faiM  ef  the  legead,  iriiklk  daierTaa  nneb  ninre 
stoKiBa,  b  tSit  iriiich  was  embodied  in  an 
inscripuaii  apon  what  waa  Mid  to  be  tbe  tomb,  in 
■Uek  tlte  bones  of  Orphena  wm  bsried,  at  Dinm 
mr  Pydaa,  in  Macedonia,  which  ascribed  his 
d«h  to  tka  tknnderfaolta  of  Zeus :  — 

Sinfiaa  xpwroA'^il' v^  'Op^a  Mowrw  ifSa^oc, 

(Ding.  Lsfrt.  Prootm.  5 ;  fana.  ix.  30.  §  5  ; 
J«d.  Crasa  £M|;.  Imo.  No.  483 ;  Bnnek,  An(d. 
v^m.^253.> 

After  Ua  dntk,  aeeording  te  tbe  more  common 
txB  if  tbe  legend,  tbe  Mnsea  collected  the  frag- 
ants  sf  his  bi^y,  and  buried  them  at  Leibethn 
•t  tha  foot  td  Olympus,  where  the  nightingale 
■Dg  sweetly  over  hi)  graven  The  subsequent 
nuifacDce  of  his  bones  to  Dium  is  evidently  a 
halkgrnd.  {Paaa./.e.)  Hu  head  waa  thrown 
t£>  Hebna,  down  vUdi  it  rolled  to  the  sea, 
■b4  «m  boma  aeroaa  te  Lesboa,  where  the  grave 
■  «Utii  it  waa  iirterted  waa  shown  at  Autiaau. 


His  lyre  was  also  a^  to  have  been  curied  to 
LeabM ;  and  both  traditions  are  simply  poetical 
expressions  of  the  historical  fact  thu  Ijeabos  was 
the  first  peat  Beat  of  the  mnaic of  the  lyre:  indeed 
Anliaaa  itself  waa  tbe  birth-pUca  of  Tei^noder, 
the  eariiest  histotieal  nmndan.  (Phanoc^  ap. 
Stob.  Tit  Ixii.  p.  399).  The  aatronomets  taught 
that  tho  lyre  of  Orpheus  waa  placed  by  Zens 
among  the  stars,  at  the  interoeaaim  ^  ApMlo  and 
the  Mnsea  (Kretosth.  24 ;  Uygb.  Adr.  il  7;  Ui»- 
nil  Adnm.  t.  324). 

In  these  legends  Uiere  ai«  soma  joints  which 
require  but  little  explanation.  Tbe  mventicHi  of 
music,  in  connection  with  the  services  of  ApoUa 
and  the  Muses,  its  first  great  application  to  tha 
wotship  of  the  gods,  which  Orpbsus  is  therefor* 
said  to  have  introduced,  ita  power  over  the  pas- 
sions, and  the  importance  whidi  the  Greeks  at- 
tached to  the  knowledge  of  it,  aa  intimately  allied 
with  tbe  very  existence  of  all  aockl  order, — are  pro- 
bably the  chief  elementary  ideas  of  the  wWe 
legend.  But  then  wmes  in  one  of  tbe  daric  fea- 
tures of  tho  Qreek  lelinon,  ia  which  the  gods 
envy  the  advaDcement  of  man  ia  knowledge  and 
dvilisation,  and  serenely  punish  any  one  who 
transgresses  the  bounds  asugned  to  humanity,  aa 
may  be  seen  in  the  legend  of  Prometheus,  and  in 
the  sudden  death,  or  blindneaa,  or  other  calamitiea 
of  tbe  early  poets  and  muuciana.  In  a  later  age, 
tbe  conflict  was  no  longer  viewed  as  between  the 
and  mm,  but  between  the  wmhippers  of  dif- 
t  divinitiea ;  and  especially  between  Apollo, 
the  symbol  of  pure  intellect,  and  Dionysus,  the 
deity  of  tbe  senses:  hence  Orpheus,  the  servant  of 
Apollo,  Ma  a  victim  to  the  jealousy  of  Dionysus, 
and  the  fury  of  his  worshippers.  There  are,  how- 
ever, other  points  in  the  l^end  which  are  <tf  tb« 
utmost  difficulty,  and  which  woidd  requin  &t 
more  diacnaaion  than  am  be  entered  upon  bare.  For 
these  matters  the  reader  is  referred  to  Lobeck^ 
AfftaopAnmuiy  Miiller's  Pnlegommta  sw  SMsr  tois- 
mueiaJUidim  M$!tkologM,  and  Kkusen*s  article  in 
Erach  and  Grnbet's  Enej/eb^Mdia,  Conoeming  the 
kwalitiea  of  the  legend,  see  MiiUer*s  IMmUmn  t/ 
A»eu^  Grttett  ^  26,  and  Khtosen.  The  worica 
of  art  representug  Orpheus  an  anomeratod  by 
Klausen. 

Oryito  Soeietie*  and  Jl/ys&risi.— All  that  part 
of  the  mythology  of  Orpheus  which  connects  niu 
wUh  Dionyaua  nost  be  epnudend  as  a  huer  in- 
vention, quilo  inecmwilaUe  with  tbe  original  le* 
genda,  in  which  ha  is  the  servant  of  Apollo  and 
the  Muses:  the  discrepancy  extends  even  to  the 
instrument  of  his  music,  which  waa  always  the 
lyre,  and  never  the  flute.  It  is  almost  hopeless  to 
explain  the  transition.  It  is  enough  to  rentork 
here  that,  abont  the  time  of  the  first  devehipnent 
of  Greek  phikuophy,  societies  were  fmned,  which 
assumed  the  name  of  OrpheuR,  and  which  cvle- 
bmted  peculiar  mysteries,  quite  different  irom 
those  of  Eleusis.  They  are  thus  described  by 
M&Uer  (HiA  ZoL  Am.  Gr.  p.  231.):  — 

**  On  the  other  hand  there  was  a  society  of 
persons,  who  perfoimed  the  rites  of  a  mystical 
worship,  but  were  nut  exclusively  attached  to  a 
particular  temple  and  festival,  and  who  did  not 
confine  their  notions  to  the  initiated,  but  published 
them  to  others,  and  committed  them  to  litetaiy 
works.  These  wen  the  /Jlowm  tyF  Orpietu 
(oi  'OfH^ol)  i  that  ia  to  vy,  aasocitf  ioni  of  per. 
sous,  who,  tuiider  tlie  [pvieudedj  guidam  of  tha 
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•Dclnt  Brr>tical  po^'  Orpheus,  dedicated  them- 
•rivM  to  the  worship  of  Bacclms,  in  which  they 
hoped  to  find  eatiafnciion  for  en  nideiit  longing 
after  the  Booth mg  and  elevating  influence!  of  re- 
li2iei\.  -  The  Dionyiue,  to  whose  worthip  the  Or- 
phic Knd  Bacchic  rites  were  itnnexed  (rd  'Op^td 
$ca\t6fitm  mil  Bokx'I'^  Herod,  ii.  SIX  'he 
Chthonian  deity,  Dionyius  Zagreus,  closely  con- 
nected with  Demcter  and  Com,  who  was  the  per 
■ofiified  expression,  not  only  of  the  most  nptnrons 
pleasure,  but  also  of  a  deep  sorniw  for  the  miseriee 
of  human  life.  The  Orphic  legends  and  poems 
related  in  great  part  to  this  Dionysii*,  ivho  was 
combined,  us  an  infemnl  deity,  with  Hades  (a 
doctrine  given  by  the  philosopher  Hi-mcleitns  as 
the  opinion  of  a  particular  sect,  ap.  Clem.  Alex. 
I'ro<rep.  p.  SO,  nttter)  ;  and  upon  whom  the 
Orphic  theologert  founded  their  hopes  of  the  puri- 
fication and  ultimate  immonidity  of  the  soul.  But 
their  mode  of  celebrating  this  wor^liip  was  very 
dillerent  from  the  populnr  rites  of  Bncchns,  The 
Orphic  worshippers  of  Bncchos  did  not  indulge  in 
unrestrained  plcsjure  and  fmntic  enthusiasm,  but 
mdier  aimed  at  an  aaceUc  polity  of  life  and  mnn- 
nera.  (See  Lobedc,  AglaofA.  p.  244.)  The  fol- 
lower* of  Orphens,  when  they  had  tnsted  the  mystic 
sacrifictnl  feast  of  mw  flesh  tom  from  the  ox  of 
Dionyaufl  {^fio^v^la),  partook  of  no  other  animal 
food.  They  wore  white  linen  gnrments.  like 
Oriental  and  Etr^-ptian  prieits,  from  whom,  as 
Herodotus  remajrks  {I-  c),  much  may  hnve  been 
borrowed  in  the  ritual  of  the  Orphic  worship," 

Hcrodotnsnot  only  speaks  of  these  rites  ns  beinp; 
Egyptian,  but  also  Pythagorean  in  their  clmnicttT. 
The  explaimtion  of  this  is  that  the  Pythnfcorean 
■Dcietiea,  after  their  expulsion  from  Magna  Omecta, 
united  themadTea  with  the  Orphic  lodetiei  of  the 
mother  country,  and  of  course  greatly  influenced 
their  character.  Bnt  before  this  time  the  Orphic 
system  had  been  reduced  to  a  definite  form  by 
PuBRXcvDES  and  ONOUACRirtris  who  stand  at 
the  head  of  a  seties  of  writers,  in  whose  works 
the  O^hic  theology  waa  embodied  ;  such  at 
Cercopa,  Brontimu,  Orpheus  of  Camarina.  Or- 
pheus of  Croton,  Arignote,  Persinus  of  Miletus, 
Timocles  of  Syracuse,  and  Zopyrus  of  Heraclcia  or 
Tarentum-  (Mitller,  p.  235).  Besides  these  asso- 
ciations there  were  ^so  an  obscure  set  of  mysta- 
gognea  derived  from  them,  called  Orpheotelests 
('Op^wnKerrid),  "  who  used  to  come  before  the 
doon  of  the  rich,  and  promise  to  release  them  from 
their  own  sins  and  those  of  their  forefntherR,  by 
sacriflctv  and  expiatory  songs  ;  and  they  produced 
at  this  ceremony  a  heap  of  books  of  Orpheus  and 
Muaaeua,  upon  which  they  founded  their  promises" 
(Plat  fan,  p.  536,  b. ;  Miiller,  p.  235).  The 
nature  of  the  Orphic  theology,  and  the  points  uf 
difference  between  it  and  that  of  Homer  and  Hesioil, 
are  fully  discussed  by  Miiller  (Hut.  Lit.  Ane,  (Ir. 
pp.  235—238;  and  Mr.  Grote  (yoJ.  i.  pp.  22,  ftc.)  ; 
out  most  fully  by  Lobeck,  in  his  AylaopbaiHut. 

Ot^ie  Utmhm. — We  have  seen  that  many 
poems  ascribed  to  Oipheud  were  current  as  early 
as  the  time  of  the  Peisi»iratids  [Osomacritus], 
and  that  they  are  often  quoted  by  Plato.  The 
allusions  to  them  in  later  writers  are  very  frequent ; 
for  example,  PauMuiias  speaks  of  hynius  of  his, 
which  he  believed  to  be  still  preserved  by  the 
Lyeomidae  (an  Athenian  family  who  seem  to  have 
boen  the  chief  priests  of  the  Orphic  warship,  as  the 
EuBolpidaa  wcitt  of  theEtensiuian),  and  which,  he 


ears,  were  only  inferior  in  beauty  to  tbe  poema  of 
Homer,  and  held  even  in  higher  hoDour,  on  account 
of  their  divine  subjects.  He  also  speaks  of  them 
as  very  few  in  number,  and  as  distingiiished  by 
great  brevity  of  style  (ix.  30.  %%  5,  6.  a.  12> 

Considering  the  slight  acquaintance  which  the 
ancients  evidently  possessed  with  these  works,  it  is 
somewhat  surprixing  that  certain  extaiit  poems, 
which  hear  the  name  of  Orpheus,  should  have  bmi 
generally  regarded  by  scholars,  until  a  Tery  recent 
period,  as  genuine,  that  ii,  as  works  more  ancient 
than  the  Homeric  poems,  if  not  the  producdoDs  ti  I 
Orpheus  himself.    It  is  not  worth  while  to  repeat  j 
here  the  history  of  the  controversy,  which  will  be  ' 
found  in  Bemhardyand  the  other  historians  of  Greek 
literature.    The  result  is  that  it  is  now  fully  csta-  I 
blished  that  the  bulk  of  these  poems  are  the  ftKjrnin  i 
of  Christian  gmmmarians  and  philosophers  ef  the  j 
Alexandrian  school ;  but  that  among  the  fngmenta,  | 
which  form  a  part  of  the  collection, are  some  genuine  j 
remiuna  of  that  Orphic  poetry  which  waa  known  to  | 
Plato,  and  which  must  be  assigned  to  the  period  of  | 
Onoroacritus,  or  perhaps  a  little  earlier.  The  Orphic 
literature  which,  in  this  sense,  wemay  call  genuina, 
seems  to  have  included  f/gmiu,  a  T^anffomy,  an 
ancient  poem  called  Minyai  or  the  DeatxiU  into 
Ifaikf,  Oradei  and         /or  Iniiialiont  (T«X*TeJ), 
a  collection  of  Sacred  Legend*  ('Icpol  a^ym), 
ascribed  to  Cercopa,  and  pmapa  some  other  works. 
The  apocryphal  productioas  which  have  come  down 
to  us  under  the  name  of  Orjihiea,  are  the  following : 

1.  'A^oravructf,  an  epic  pnem  in  13t)4  hex- 
ameters, giving  an  acsount  of  the  expedition  of  the 
Ai^noat^  whidi  ia  (iiU  of  indiaitians  of  its  late  j 
date.  I 

2.  *Tfii«i,,eighty-aeven  or  eighty-eight hytnna  in 
hexameters,  evidently  the  producdMu  of '  the  Neo- 
Platonic  school  > 

3.  AiSikA,  the  beat  of  the  three  apocrji^I 
Orphic  poems,  which  treats  of  propertiea  of  stones, 
both  precious  and  oommon,  and  their  nses  ia  i 
divination. 

4.  Frngmenta,  chiefly  of  the  Tito^j/.  It  is  in 
this  class  that  we  find  the  geniitne  remuna,  above 

referred  to,  of  the.  literature  of  the  early  Orphic 
theology,  but  intcnningled  with  others  of  a  much 
later  date.  (Eschenbach,  £y)i^[«ei.<^ /'oen'O'Tii^iai  | 
Commetitariua,  Norimb.  1702 — 1701  ;  Tiederaann. 
Gneckailmui*  mle  I'kUoaopkeH,  Leipz.  171)0  ;  G. 
H.  Bode,  de  Orpheo  Ftxtarttm  Graeeontm  wttiiinii-  j 
«tii(o,  Gott.  1824;  Lobeck,  AglaophamM ;  Bode,  ' 
Geseh.  d.  Hell.  Dicliitunsl,  vols.  i.  ii.;  Ulrici,  Geark.  \ 
d,  Ifellen.  DtchlJcuiift,  vols.  i.  ii.  ;  Benihordy,  (•'nut' 
driss  d.  Griech.  Lilt.  vol.  iL  pp.  266,  &c.  ;  Fabric 
/iiU.  Graec.  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  &c ;  for  a  further  i 
list  of  writers  on  Orpheus,  see  Hof&nanu,  Lakm 
/iitt/iofffilfMcum  Scriptorvm  Graeeorum. ) 

The  chief  editions  of  Orpheus,  after  the  early 
ones  of  1517,  151.9,  kS40,  1543,  1566,  and  1606, 
are  those  of  Eschonbnch,  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1689, 
12mo.  ;  Geaner  and  Hambergcr,  Lipa.  1764,  8vo, 
and  Hermann,  Lips.  1 805, 8vo.,  by  far  tfie  beat 

There  are  i^so  amall  editions,  chiefly  for  the  nss 
of  schools,  by  Schuefcr,  Lips.  1816,  12iD0..andiD 
theTnuchnitz  Classics,  1(!24,  ISmo.  (P.S.1 

ORPHI'DIUS  BENIGNUS,  a  legate  of  the 
emperor  Otho,  fell  in  the  battle  of  Bcdriacuin 
against  the  troops  of  ViteIIiu^  a.  d.  65.  (Tac^ 
Hul.  ii.  43.  45.) 

ORPHITUS.  [ORFrrus.] 

ORSA'BARIS  {'Opaigapu),  a  daoghter  of 
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JCtkii^ite  tk  Onat,  who  waa  taken  priaoner  hy 
PoDptT,  lai  land  tn  ndora  hU  trhimpb,  a.  c.  61 
iAf^KuMiiir.  117).  The  name  Onobuia  ocean 
■iki  ta  a  eoiB  of  the  citj  uf  Pnuiaa,  in  Bithjnia. 
»kkkbMntteiiiMript)onBA3IAI23HaHOT3H2 
OPIOBAPlOa ;  and  thia  ia  CMijectared  by  Via- 
tccu  [Ittitcfr.  Grweqae,  torn,  ii,  p.  195)  to  refer  to 
«K  ptaoa  aa  th«  me  mentioned  in  Apptan, 
■>wlK«ppeaBitph«T»beanaMgriad  toSocmtea, 
lb  avpcr  act  ap  br  Mithridntea  m  king  of 
fiUna.  [E.  H.  B.] 

UM'LOCHUS  COp<r(Aox«).  1.  A  son  of  the 
mr  pi  Alpltriiia  ud  Tel^ne,  and  the  &t}ier 
'<r  Kgda,  at  Pherae,  in  Meuenia.  (Html.  IL  v. 
34j,(MLiiLUS,ZT.  m.xxL  Ifi;  Pana.  iv.  30. 

t  AgrBdaenefNoLl.andbrotberorCrethai, 
Ranker  witK  wbooi  he  waa  alain  hj  Aeneiaa,  at 
Tm.  (Hob.  IL  t.  542,  Ac  ;  Pnaa.  iv.  i.  §  3.) 

lAnBofldaneneaa.  (Horn.  CM.  xiii.  259 — 
ill.)  [L.  S.] 

OOTALUS,  or  mora  ^periy  HO'RTALUS, 
taEBHKBaf  Ae  HortennL  [Hortinbiiis.] 

ORTHA'QORAS  fOfrfkryrffMu).  1.  OTTkebea. 
cntimcd  1^  Soeraiea  in  the  Pniaponu  of  Plato 
(^IlS,c),  a*  ooe  of  the  moat  ceJebiaud  flnte- 
}  irai  Ui  daj,  ud  bj  Athenneoa  aa  one  of  the 
EWrKtflti  rf  Kfaminopdaa  in  fbOe-^yiag.  (Ath. 
i>.p. !«.«.) 

--  A  gengtapher,  whoae  age  is  nnkuown,  but 
«W  ntk  aa  India  (t>M  ?Jyot)  i*  quoted  both 
tj  (A'.  J.  xri  35  ;  xrii.  6)  and  b;  Strabo 
l"i.p.T66).  Hb  Btetementa  in  that  work,  re- 
VRtiag  tke  Bed  Sta,  are  qooted  by  Philortratua 
{yiLjfiam.m.63i  Plurt.  AUiML  cod.  ccxIL p. 
3!r,k.l0t,Bekker).  [P.&] 

OSTHIA  COpita,  •OfOta,  or  'OpWal  a  sor- 
taae  the  Aitemia  who  ia  also  called  Iphigeneia 
wLTjgdnaa.  and  moat  be  regarded  as  the  goddeoa 
iftltniitoa.  Her  worahip  vaa  probably  l»t»nght 
»  Sfaita  faaa  Lenmoa.  It  waa  at  die  altar  of 
•^Kadt  Orthia  tint  Spartan  boja  had  to  andeigo 
«aDMMifOM  (ScboL  ad  Pmd.  iii  54 ; 
if«d.iT.87;XenoplL^Av>.£«%iL10).  She 
IK  bd  loaplea  at  Branron,  in  the  Cerameicui  at 
Atfea^  IB  £li^  and  on  the  raaat  of  Byiantimn. 

andcnta  deriTed  ber  aomame  from  momit 
fMmim  «r  Oithinm  in  Arcadia.         [L.  S.] 

ORTURUS  COptfpoT),  the  dog  of  Oeryones, 
*'ko  «ii  begotten  hj  TTpfaon  and  fichidna.  (Hea. 
W  293  ;  ApoUod.  iC  5.  §  10.)         [L.  S.] 

UKTlAGOM  ('Opri^v),  one  of  the  tbt«e 
P>»  of  Galatia,  when  that  country  waa  inToded 
?  ihe  RoBm  under  Cn.  Manlios  Vnlso,  in  b.  a 
m  Be  WM  defeated  «n  Mount  Olympus  by  the 
niadcn,  toA  compelled  to  fly  home  for  nfoge. 
r<J5lu»tdl*  oa  that  he  dieriahed  the  deagn  of 
uungall  Galaiia  nnder  his  rale,  and  that  he  was 
v!l  qgaliSed  to  succeed  in  the  nttempt,  being 
sagnaiumQBB,  poaaeaaed  of  ai^acity  and 
^>^MiBMn;andidKmBll,lKaveBnd  akilfid 
»  *K  (Prijh.  znl  21 ;  Ut.  zzziiii.  19,  &c) 
ICaiomu]  [E.E.] 
ORTTfOIA  ("OpTUTia),  a  aumame  of  Artemia, 
*nni  btn  the  taland  of  Ortygia,  the  ancient 
?>»  fx  Ddea.  or  an  ialand  off  Syncnae  (Or.  AML 
The  goddess  bore  this  name  in  TCriom 
hi  ainj,  ^th  i«fevai»e  to  tha  isknd  in 
^^widienshonL   (Sttab. z. p.  486.)  [L-S.] 

*'*U^Aaa|mi«af  abaaotifiil  pm,npre- 
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aeiiting  a  head  of  Silenns,  in  the  Muieum  Won^f- 
oMint,  p.  144.  [P-S.] 

ORXINES  i'Opiitnit),  a  noble  and  wealthy 
Persian,  who  tmced  hia  descent  from  Cyma.  He 
waa  preaent  at  the  batde  of  Gaagamela,  when, 
together  with  Orontobstes,  he  commanded  the 
troops  which  came  from  the  shores  of  the  Persian 
Oult  Subsequently,  dniing  the  absence  of  Alex- 
aiidw  (b.  c.  325),  on  the  death  of  Phrasaortea,  the 
Mtrap  of  PeraiB,  Orxines  aaanmed  the  government, 
and  on  the  return  of  Alexander  came  to  meet  him 
with  costly  presents.  Alexander  does  not  appear 
to  haTe  been  incensed  at  thia  usurpation,  in  which 
indeed  Orxines  seems  to  have  been  actuated  by 
loyal  intentions  towards  Alexander.  But  the 
sepulchre  of  Cyma  at  Faaaigadae  had  been  violated 
and  pillaged,  and  tke  enemies  of  Orxinca  aeem  to 
have  laid  hold  of  thia  for  the  purpoae  of  securing 
his  rain.  He  was  charged  with  that  and  other 
acta  of  sacrilege,  as  well  as  with  having  abused  bis 
power,  Arrian  oays  nothing  of  the  charge  being 
unfounded,  hot  Cnrtins  represents  Orxines  (or 
Orsioea,  aa  he  calls  him)  as  the  Tictim  of  calumny 
and  intrigub  Howerer  that  may  have  been,  he 
was  cruoiied  by  ordw  of  Alexander.  (Arrian,  iit. 
8.  §8,  vL29.  S8;  Cart  ir.  12.  §  8,  x.  1.  §g  22, 
29,  37.)  [a  P.M.] 

OSACES.  [An«ACU  XIV.,  p.  356,  a.] 

OSi'RlS  COffipij),  tke  great  Egyptian  divinity, 
and  husband  of  Isis.  According  to  Herodotua 
they  were  the  only  divinities  that  were  worshipped 
by  all  the  Egyptians  (Herod,  ii.  42).  Osiris  is 
described  by  Plutarch,  in  his  treatise  on  Isia  and 
Oaruy  as  a  son  of  Rhea  and  Helios.  His  Egyptian 
name  ia  said  to  bava  been  Hy^s  (Hnt  I.  e.  34X 
which  is  interpreted  to  mean  "son  of  laia,** though 
some  said  that  it  meant  "many-eyed  and  accord- 
ing to  Heliodorus  {Aeth.  ix.  424),  Osiris  was  the 
god  of  the  Nile,  aa  Isia  waa  the  goddess  of  the 
earth.  (Comp.  Bnnsen,  A^fjffil,  StelU  in  dtr  Weit- 
geaA.  vol.  i  p.  494,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

O'SIUS.  [HoaiDS.] 

OSKOES.  [Arsacbs  XXV.,  p.  359,  a.] 
OSSA  (^Omra),  the  personification  of  mmoor  or 
report,  the  Latin  Fama.  As  it  is  often  impossible 
to  trace  a  report  to  its  source,  it  is  said  to  come 
from  Zeoa,  ud  hence  Oasa  la  called  tke  mes- 
senger of  Zeas  (Horn.  Od.  i.  282,  ii.  216,  xxir. 
41-2,  II.  ii.  93).  Sophocles  ((kd.  Tyr.  168)  calls 
her  a  daughter  of  Hope,  and  the  poets,  both  Greek 
and  Latin,  have  indulged  in  variouH  imaginary  de- 
scriptions of  Ossa  or  Faina  (  Hes.  Op.  et  Diet,  705, 
At;  Virg.  Am.  iv.  174,  to.;  Qv.  Met  xii.  39, 
Ae.).  At  Athens  aha  waa  honoared  with  nn  altar. 
(Paua.i  17.8  1.)  [L.  S.] 

OSSIPAGA,  or  OSSIPANGA,  also  writton 
Onilago,  Osaipagina,  was  a  Roman  divinity,  who 
was  prayed  to,  to  harden  and  strengthen  the  bones 
of  infants.  (Amob.  adv.  Gent.  iii.  30,  iv.  ?.>  [US.J 
OSTO'RIUSSABl'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
OSTO'RIUS  SCA'PULA.  [Scapula.] 
OTACIXIA  SEVE'RA.  MAllCIA,  the  wifo 
of  the  elder  M.  Julius  Philippus,  and  the  mother 
of  the  boy  who  was  put  to  death  by  the  praetorians, 
after  the  battle  of  Verona,  a.  s.  249.  She  i^pcara 
to  have  had  a  daughter  alao,  aince  Zoaimna  speaka 
of  a  certain  Severianaa  as  the  aon.in-law  m  the 
emperor.  No  other  circnmatancea  are  known  rf- 
garaing  this  princess,  except  that  she  was  believed 
hj  many  of  the  andenta  to  have  been  a  (^stain. 
no  Alexandrian  Chnuikio  nvikaa  a  poaUTa  atao- 
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tinn  to  thi*  efTuct,  and  Kuiebiui  (H.  E.  v\.3C>) 
mctitiaiu  a  letter,  laid  to  have  been  addreMcd 
ta  h«p  by  Origun.  (Tillemont,  Notet  cur  rEm- 
jiemr  PUli/^,  in  hit  /fuLm  da  Empenmrt,  vol. 
lii.  [I.  499  ;  Sckhel,  vol.  vii.  p.  332  ;  Zoairn.  I 
Ifl.)  [W.  IL] 


COIN  or  OTACILIA, 


OTACl'LIA,  condemned  in  A  judicium  by  the 
CL'Icbrnted  juriftt  C.  Aquilliut.  (VnL  Max.  viii. 
2.  §  2.)  In  the  MSS.  of  ValerioB  w«  have  a/> 
Otudlia  Liilercma,  for  which  we  onght  perhap*  to 
Kod  ab  Olaalia  LaieramM^  that  ia,  Otacilia,  the 
wife  of  Latercnaii. 

OTACl'LIA  GENS,  Mmetimea  written  Oc- 
ttu:Uui,  ifl  fint  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Rral  Punic  war,  when  two  brothera  of  this 
mime  obtained  the  confluUhip,  M'.  Otacilius  Cnuiiii 
ill  B.  c  263,  and  T.  Obiciliua  Cmuus  in  B.  &  SKI ; 
but  after  this  time  the  Otacilii  nn\y  occur.  The 
iiiily  coftnomenti  in  thit  gena  are  CRAtu^uH  and 
Nahu.  One  or  two  penont,  who  were  accidentally 
uiiiitted  under  Cnusiu,  are  given  below. 

OTACI  LIUS.  1.  T.  Otacilius  Crawur,  one 
of  the  Raman  genenile,  actively  employed  during 
t}iL-  griMttor  pArt  of  the  necond  Punic  war,  wai  pro- 
luibly  a  Kon  of  T.  Otaciliui  Crauui,  coniul  in  b.  c. 
'Jlil.  [Ckakhi'n,  Otaciliuii,  No.  2.J  He  ia 
gi-iicmliy  mentioned  by  Livy  without  a  cognomen, 
but  we  learn  from  two  pnsaagea  (zxiii.  31.  zxvi. 
33),  tliat  he  had  the  auniiune  of  Crawua.  He  woa 
pr.ieior  u.C.  '217,  in  which  year  he  vowed  a  temple 
to  Meiit,  and  ia  mentioned  next  year,  B.c  2IG, 
an  pro-praetor,  when  he  brought  a  letter  to  the 
ftoiiate  from  llieron  in  Sicily,  imploring  the  aaiiat- 
mice  of  the  RomHna  againat  the  Carthaginian  fleet. 
In  B.  c.  215  Otociliui  and  Q.  Fubiua  Maztmua 
were  cgmted  dunmviri  for  dediating  the  templca 
tlioy  had  Towed  ;  and  after  conteciating  the 
((-■niple  of  Mem.  Otnciliua  waa  aent  with  the 
iuiperium  into  Sicily  to  take  the  command  of  the 
Jleet,  From  Lilylneum  he  croaaed  over  into 
Africa,  aud  after  hiying  watte  the  Carthaginian 
cua«t  fell  in  with  the  Puuic  fleet,  aa  he  waa 
making  for  Snrdinia,  and  captured  a  few  of  their 
aliipii.  On  hit  return  to  Ilonie  Otaciliua  became 
a  candidate  for  the  coiisuUhip  for  the  year  u.  c. 
214,  and  would  certainly  have  been  elected  but 
fur  Q.  Fabiui  Maximua,  the  daughter  of  whom 
slater  waa  the  wife  of  Otaciliui.  The  praerogativa 
centuria  had  already  given  their  votea  in  favour  of 
Otnciliua,  when  Fnbiua  dissuaded  the  people  from 
iiominating  him  to  the  consulahip  on  the  ground 
lluit  he  had  not  aufficient  miliLvy  abilities  to  cope 
with  Hannibal.  Fabius  Maximua  and  Cluudiui 
Morcelliu  were  accordingly  appointed  coniitls  \ 
but  as  some  compenaation  to  Otaciliua,  he  wa« 
elected  praetor  for  the  aecond  time,  n.  c.  'JU.  and 
the  command  of  the  lome  fleet  wai  entnuted  to 
him  whii'Ji  he  had  had  in  the  previous  year,  llii 
Guiunuuid  wai  prolonged  duriug  the  next  three 
jam;  aod  in  ilu  212  be  did  good  service  by  | 


plundering  the  Carthaginian  CMat  nmnd  Utici 
and  cBpttiring  aeveral  com-Teaaela  in  the  haHiM 
of  the  latter  city,  by  meana  of  which  he  waa  aUj 
to  send  a  aupply  of  com  to  the  Roman  formi 
which  had  juat  taken  Syracou.  In  the  electia 
oftheconauli  for  the  year  a  c  210  Otadliaa  mi 
again  nominated  to  th«  consulship  by  the  pnm 
gntiva  centuria,  and  again  lost  his  elecdon,  wha 
it  seemed  certain,  by  the  interference  of  T,  Maa- 
lius  Torquatua,  Otacilitu,  howerer,  never  hrii 
of  this  new  affront ;  for  just  after  the  electiaM 
were  over,  word  was  brought  that  Otaciliua  kid 
died  in  Sicily,  B.C.  211.  Otaciliua  was  one  of  (ha 
pontifices.  (Liv.  xxiL  10,51),  uiii.  21,  31,  3;^ 
41,  xxiv.  7—10,  xxT.  31,  xxvi.  1,  2-2, 23L) 

2.  Otacilius  Crassub,  one  of  Pomprj'i 
officers,  bod  the  command  of  the  town  of  Mwut 
in  Illyria,  and  cruelly  butchered  '220  of  Caeur^ 
soldiers,  who  had  surrendered  to  faim  on  tW 
promise  that  they  ahodd  ba  uninjured.  Shortly 
after  this  he  abandoned  Lissus,  and  jmned  tlw 
main  body  of  the  Pampeion  anny.  (Caes.  &  C.  iii. 
28,  29.) 

L.  OTACI'LIUS  PILITUS,  a  Roman  ri/c 
torician,  who  opened  a  school  nt  Rome  u.c.  Kl 
(llieronym.  m  EtaeU  CkroH.  Olyrup.  174.  4.) 
The  cognomen  of  Otacilius  is  uncertain.  Suri"- 
niufl  calls  hxmPUUiu  (in  aomemanuacripts/VaJu), 
KusebiuB  PlotuM,  and  Macrobiua  {HUurn.  ii  -) 
Fithulmu.  He  had  been  formerly  a  alave,  and 
while  in  that  condition  acted  aa  door-kitpr 
{iMtiaritu),  being  chained,  aa  was  customary,  t« 
his  [TOBt.  Bat  having  exhibited  talent,  and  a  \Mt 
of  literatures,  he  was  manumitted  by  bis  muirr, 
and  became  a  teacher  of  rhetoric.  On.  Pompciiu 
Magnus  was  ono  of  his  pupils,  and  he  wrote  tlie 
history  of  Pompey,  and  of  hia  father  likewiw,  :n 
aevend  booka,  being  the  firat  instance,  acconling 
to  Comeiiua  Nepos,  in  which  a  history  waa  wrium 
by  a  freedmon.  (Suet,  da  lU.  MkL  A  \  Vota.  </( 
HiM,  LaL  i.  9.  p.  40.) 

OTA-NES  ('Ot«>tii).  1.  A  noble  and  wenliby 
Persian,  son  of  Phamaspea.  He  was  the  fint  oh* 
suspected  the  impoature  of  Smerdia  the  Ma^hi. 
and,  when  hia  auapicion  was  confirDwd  the 
report  of  his  daughter  Phaxdiha  (one  of  th* 
royal  wires),  he  took  the  chief  part  in  orgnniiini 
the  conspiracy  agaiiut  the  pretender  ami  liit 
faction  (a.c  521).  After  the  slaughter  of  tlie 
Magiana,  Otanes,  according  to  the  statement  in 
Hcrodotoft,  recommended  the  establishment  nf 
democracy,  and,  when  his  fellow-coiispireion  caine 
to  the  resolution  of  retaining  monarchy,  he  a>«ii- 
doned  all  pretenaions  to  the  throne  on  condition 
that  himiclf  and  hia  descendauta  should  ^ 
exempted  from  the  ro)-al  authority.  At  the  tan"! 
time  it  waa  decreed  that  to  him  and  his  posierii; 
for  ever  a  Median  dress  aud  other  gtf^  of  hononr 
should  be  oniiiuilly  pmeuted.  Not  long  after  this 
Otauca  was  placed  in  command  of  the  P^i^i> 
force  which  invaded  Somos  for  the  purpMc  ot 
placing  Syloson,  brother  of  Potycratea,  iu  '''^ 
gorerimient  ;  and  the  act  of  the  miulinan  CliAril^"' 
in  murdering  a  number  of  the  most  distinini'*'"^ 
Persians  provoked  him  to  order  an  indiKfiminMB 
maisacre  of  the  Samiana.  Afterwarda,  howvvrr, 
in  obedience  to  the  warning  of  a  dmmk  he  rt- 
peopled  the  island  which  he  hod  thus  deeobtnL 
(llerod.  iii.  08—84,  141—149;  comp.  Stnb.ii». 
p.  ()38.) 

2.  A  Perbiaii,  son  of  Sisamnea.     His  Tathtr, 
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m  of  lite  njti  jadgat,  wu  put  la  duUh  1^  ' 
Cii^nM  fat  u  mnjMk  Mntenee,  and  hia  akin 
v»  iB^lwd  off  and  abetched  on  the  judicial 
mat  «ikk  k  had  nwopiad.  Ta  this  hum  wmt, 
tfan  imnd,  Otanea  waa  advanced  as  hia  boo- 
KNM,  and  waa  oompelled  to  exerciae  his  fnoo- 
boci  vitk  a  ccQttant  mamaaio  beneath  him  of  hia 
buMtV  bat.  AboBl  b,  c.  506,  bung  ^pnntad 
to  amd  Mcgal^Baa  is  tha  oonuMnd  of  the 
{M»m  iba  — caaat.  he  took  BysuiUnnit  Chal- 
cnltc,  JlHmdni^  and  I^mpmiium.  as  well  aa  the 
iuadi  «f  LnuHB  and  Imbroa.  (Hend.  r.  25 — 
£7 ;  Ladu  aad  Sehweigi.  ad  loe.)  He  waa  pro- 
Mit  tbe  mmt  Otann  who  ia  mentioned  aa  a  aon- 
ia-biv  <rf  Dueka  Hjataqna.  and  aa  one  of  the 
raaaboflajadiVUBrt  the  mrollad  loiiaiu  in 
LC.4M.  Hajs^adindefiEfttingtha  tebelt  near 
^Jiena,  md,  in  coBjanction  with  Artaphemea, 
tmf  of  Sirdi^  he  took  Claaommae,  belonging  to 
^  Umtu,  and  tbe  Aeolian  town  of  Cume.  He 
u  ^in  BieatioDed  bjr  name  in  Hendotna,  but 
Wt|f«at»hata  taken  port  in  the  aubaeqnent 
neaum  af  the  war  till  the  final  reduction  of 
iao.  (H«d.T.  102,  116. 123,  Ti.  6,&c.}  It 
tttm  doahlflil  whether  we  should  identify  either 

ife  tve  above  peiMMU  with  tbe  father  of  Pa- 
tnaphu,  the  dMnoteer  of  Xecxea  (Herod,  vii. 
^^vagak  witkthe  fitdia  ofABaatiis  [No.  1]. 
(IIa!ad.m6l.)  [£.  E.] 

OrUO.JU'NIUS.  1.  A  rhetorician  frequently 
■ndcaed  by  iba  eider  Seneca.  He  was  the 
iK^ofawnk  on  tfaatbiuchof  riietoriceoUtled 
(u'm  {mpectiiig  the  meaning  of  which  aee  Quintil. 
i*.3.§88}.  Thnogfa  the  mfliWDoe  of  Sejanu^ 
was  oade  a  ttnator,  and  by  due  aabaenrience 
xhenE^  powets,be  obtained  the  praettHihiii 
b  1.  hl  -22,  in  wbidi  year  be  ia  mentinied  aa  one 
«  the  HcoKn  ef  CL  Silaima,  proconaul  of  Aaia. 
llMw.  Omtnu.  i.  3,  Deelam.  iL  1,  &c. ;  Tae.  Aitm. 

I  Tnimat  of  tbe  pleba,  a.  d.  S7,  the  laat  year 
*f  At  Ri^  af  Hbmnib  He  wat  hmiahed  fi>r 
patai  Ui  iaiaiwaMa  npoo  the  qneatien  of  the 
Raard  tkt  waa  to  be  giTen  to  tbe  accoser  of 
luna^  (Tae.  .iaa.  *i.  47.) 

OTHO,  U  RO^IUS,  tribune  of  the  pleba 

t-  IT,  wia  a  wans  aopporter  of  the  ariatoGraUGal 
ftij.  Wbea  Oabtnius  proposed  in  this  year  to 
^«  apcn  Pompey  the  commaDd  of  the  war 
•piut  die  pirates,  Otho  and  bis  colleague  h.  Tre- 
Wiliei  wen  tbe  only  two  of  the  tribunes  that 
<Cn<l  iDj  decided  opposition.  It  is  related  that, 
*M  (hha,  abaid  of  speaking,  after  tbe  w^  in 
«)ich  TnbeUiiis  had  been  dealt  with  [Tut 
■Kuci],  Mi  Bp  iwo  of  bis  fingers  to  abow  that  a 
("iAfae  aotbt  to  be  given  to  Pompey,  the  peoi^o  let 
^  Mil  a  Moat  that  a  crow  that  waa  flying  orer 
1^  fan  waa  Manned,  and  fell  down  among  than 
(Kii&MLnxri.7,lS;PlDti>o»i|>.25).  Inthe 
y«ar  Olbe  propoaud  and  carried  tbe  law  which 
u  dtt  (qaitaa  and  to  thoao  penoDi  who  poa- 
""^  equestrian  census,  a  apccial  j^ace  at  the 
F^^eOMW,  in  fbortecn  rowsoraeaU  {inqiat- 
"^'^'oityadibm  jkv  on^Mt&u),  next  to  the  place 
■f tkt  waaiars,  which  was  in  the  orchestra  (Veil. 

^'^^^iUf.EpiLSQ  ;I>iot)  Caia. xxzti.  25  ; 

C>tjmir«r.  1ft  i  Tac  An.  %t.  32  ;  Hor.^>o<l. 
i'-I^£fkll.62;jBv.iii.  lfi9.»T.  S34).  For 

i»w  (SUMS  who  had  lost  their  rank  by  not  pea- 
tke  fnfa  cqneatriaa  ceasua,  than  waa  a 

^  pbM  ai^psd  {wOtrdeeoBtomt  Cie.  J*iU.S. 
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18).  This  bw  soon  became  my  uipopdar  |  the 
penile,  who  were  ezcloded  from  tbe  aeala  whieli 
they  had  formerly  oco^ued  in  conuDon  wiUi  tha 
equitaa,  thought  tbenM^rea  inanlted  i  anl  m 
(Seen*!  conatuship  (&  c.  63)  there  was  aoch  a  riot 
occaaioned  by  the  obnoxkma  measnrs,  that  it  re- 
quired all  bis  eloqueow  ta  aliiqr  tlw  ■g'*lltfflii 
(Ci&  ad  AO.  ii.  1). 

Tbia  L.  Roarius  Otho  mnat  not  ha  confenndad, 
aa  he  haa  frequently  been,  with  the  L.  Roaehu  who 
waa  praetor  in  b.  c.  49.  Tbe  latter  had  the  cog- 
nomen of  FabMos  [  Fabatub].  The  Otho  apidcen 
of  by  Cicero  in  b.  a  45,  mwr  be  the  tame  as  the 
tribiuie.  (Cic.  ad  AO.  zilL  39^  aHBPb  liL  87.  |  % 
36.14,42.81.) 

OTHO,  SA'LVIUa.  J.  M.  Saltiiis  Otbo, 
thegiandfathar  of  the  emperor  Otho,  waa  deaeanded 
from  an  antnent  and  noble  family  of  the  town  of 
Ferentinnm,  in  Etrnria.  Hia  father  waa  a  Rcaaaa 
equea,  his  mother  was  of  low  origin,  perhaps  even 
a  freedwoman.  Through  the  inflnence  of  Una 
Augusta,  in  whoae  house  be  had  been  bnnght  np» 
Otho  was  made  a  Boman  MBator,  and  oranlnalqr 
obtained  the  [netorahip,  bat  waa  not  advaseed  to 
any  bigher  honoBr.  (Suet  Otto,  1 ;  Tac  But 
il  50.) 

2.  L.  Saltiub  Otbo,  the  sod  of  the  tmnediBg, 
and  the  father  of  the  emperor  Otbo,  was  eeBnected 
on  hia  mothet*a  aide  with  maay  ef  the  nost  dia- 
tinguiahed  Roman  t«»n;iu«j  and  stood  •»  high  bi 
the  favour  of  Tiberina  and  resembled  this  emperor 
BO  atrongly  in  peraon,  that  it  waa  sBpposed  by  most 
that  he  waa  hu  son.  He  discharged  the  Tkriona 
public  officet  at  Rone,  was  consal  suffectni  in  a.  n, 
33  (Surt.  Oalb.  S),  obtwied  tbe  pfooonsalate  of 
Africa,  and  adBUBttteredtbe  a&iia  <^  this  prorinoa^ 
as  well  aa  of  other  ectnovdinaiy  commanda  which 
he  held,  with  great  ditigenoa  and  etiergy.  In  a.  nw 
42  he  waa  sent  int«  lllyricnm,  where  the  Roman 
army  bad  fately  rebelled  against  Chutdioi;  On 
his  arrival  he  pot  to  death  aeveial  cf  tbe  toldien^ 
who  bad  lulled  tbeir  own  cOean  under  the  pretext 
that  they  had  enited  them  to  iriMlliai,  and  whe 
had  even  been  rewarded  1^  Claudius  for  this  veiy 
act  Such  a  proceeding,  ihoogh  it  might  have  been 
neceaaaiy  to  lestoie  £e  discipline  of  tbe  troops, 
gave  great  umbtage  at  the  imperial  conrt ;  bat 
Otho  aoon  afterwards  legsbed  the  bvoor  of 
Claadins  by  deteetinft  a  coni^Hrai^  which  had 
been  formed  against  his  Ufa  by  a  Roman  equea. 
Tbe  senate  contared  upon  him  tbe  exttaordinaiy 
honour  of  ciectiDg  Ms  atatne  on  the  PafaMina,  and 
C  kadi  OS  enrolled  nim  apunw  the  patriciana,  adding 
that  be  did  not  wiihbettarehDdien  than  Otho.  By 
hia  wifa  Allna  Taieiitina  be  had  two  bobs  and  one 
daughter.  The  elder  of  bta  aoot,  Ludoa,  bon,  Myi  _ 
Suetonius,  the  aunuune  of  Titianus,  but  we  may 
conclude  from  Tacitus  (^m.  xii.  52)  and  FnutiniM 
(Aqtmd.  13),  that  he  had  the  cognomen  of  Otho 
as  well  [aee  below.  No.  8].  Hia  younger  am, 
Marcus,  waa  tbe  emperor  Othow  Hia  dau^t«r  waa 
betrothed,  when  quite  youiu,  to  Droaua,  the  son  of 
Gennanicua.    (Suet  Otio,  1  ;  Tae.  ffiM.  ii  50.) 

3.  L.  Salvius  Otho  Titianus,  was  the  son  of 
No.  2,  and  the  elder  brother  of  the  empenr  Otho. 
He  waa  consul  A.  D.  52,  with  Faoatns  Comelioa 
Sulla  (Tac.  Jim.  xiL  52  i  Frontin.  A^mtd.  13). 

In  A.  D.  68  Titianna  was  proeonsnl  ib  Asa,  and 
had  Agricohi  for  bk  qoaestor.  It  is  related  to  tbe 
honotir  of  the  latter  that  he  waa  ant  eomuted  by 
tha  exampla  of  bit  lapenor  gfioai^  wha  mdnlgai 
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In  vmj  kind  of  nptaxj  {Tac  Agrie.  6).  On  ths 
diAh  •f  Oalte  in  3ma.jaij  a.  d.  69,  Tituuiua  ww 
a  Mcond  tiBM  nude  eomnl,  vith  bii  tvother  Otko, 
A»  MipMaE.  When  the  latter  tet  ont  from  Rome 
uunM  the  genmde  of  Vildlhu,  ha  lefi  Titiunuin 
euuge  of  tu  eity,  bat  he  eoMi  afierwuds  mit  for 
him  ud  gave  hiin  the  chief  ounmand  in  the  war. 
It  wae  putly  thnogh  hia  eagmoM  to  ei^iage  with 
the  VitelUan  troopa,  that  kia  brother  loot  the 
ampn;  and  on  (ho  dowaAll  of  the  ktter  TItiania 
waa  BO  little  dreaded,  that  ho  was  pardoned  by 
Vitdlina--yMfaft  el  igmoia  atwdahit,  njra  Taeitni. 
(I^  Hid.  L  7A,  77.  iL  23,  S3,  39,  60.) 

OTHO,  M.  SA'LVIU^  Roman  emperoi  a.  d.69, 
waa  deaceoded  from  an  ancient  EtniBcanbnuly.  Hia 
JhtherL.Otha,whowaaGonBaliB  a-dl  83,  had  two 
aam,  Uavenaand  L.  SaltinaTiliainii.  [Sea  aboro, 
Ka  2.]  Marau  Otho  waa  bom  in  the  early  ^artof 
A.D.32.  B«  wat  of  moderate  Btatnre,  Ql^nade  in  the 
and  had  an  efibminate  appeanmea.  He  waa 
one  of  the  companion!  of  Nero  in  hii  debancheiiea, 
till  he  waa  amt  aa  gOTomor  to  Lnaiania,  which  he 
adminklered  with  credit  daring  the  hut  ten  yean  of 
Nenli  [Nbbo.  ^  1163.  a.].  Otho  attached 
himaelf  to  Qalba  when  he  rerollad  againat  Nero,  in 
the  hope  of  being  adopted  by  him  and  mcceeding  to 
the  empire.  But  Oalfaa,  who  knew  Otho'a  character, 
and  wuhed  to  have  a  worthy  auecaaaor,  adopted 
L.  IHao,  on  the  tenth  of  Janiuiy,  a.  d.  69,  and 
deaignatad  him  aa  the  Alton  emp«o&  (TadL 
Hid.  L  1£.) 

Otho  thna  law  hia  hopea  dinppointed.  Hia 
printte  affidre  alio  wen  in  a  ninoua  eondidoD,  and 
he  reaelT«d  to  aeiae  the  power  which  aa  aatrologer 
had  foretold  him  that  be  would  one  day  poaieaa. 
Ha  cnUated  in  hia  deaign  a  few  addiera,  nd  on  the 
Aftoenth  of  Jannaiy  he  waa  proelumed  emperor  by 
a  mere  handfnl  of  men,  who,  with  their  awordi 
drawn,  carried  him  in  a  litter  to  the  camp,  where  he 
waa  tainted  empwor.  Otho  waa  ready  to  pmmiee 
any  thing  and  to  atoop  to  any  thing  to  extricate 
himaalf  from  hia  duumttapoutioD,  and  to 
the  priaa  at  wUdi  he  aimed  (Tacit.  JUaL  L  86). 
A  little  vigonr  and  dedaion  on  the  part  of  Oalba 
night  hare  checked  the  liting.  The  matter  waa  at 
but  decided  by  Otho  and  the  aoldien  making  their 
way  into  the  forum,  upon  which  the  atudard- 
beiuer  of  the  cohort  that  aroompanied  Oalba 
aaaubed  from  it  the  emperor'a  effigy,  and  threw  it 
OB  the  giMnd.  Thia  waa  the  ugnal  fsr  deaerting 
Oalba,  who  reoeired  hia  death-blow  from  a  common 
addier. 

The  aoldios  ahowed  they  wen  the  maatert  of 
the  —peror  1^  ehooaiBg  aa  pnefaeti  praetorio, 
PlothH  Fimraa  and  Udmna  Ftocnhu ;  Flarina 
Sabinna,  the  brother  of  Vespanan,  waa  made  prae- 
feetua  nibi.  On  the  erening  of  the  day  in  which 
Oalba  waa  mard«^  the  aenate  took  the  oath  of 
fidelity  to  Otho,  who  afterwarda  offered  a  aacrifice 
in  the  Capitol,  with  no  favourable  omena.  The 
new  onperor  showed  hia  moderation  or  hia  pmdence 
hy  protecting  againat  the  fiuyof  the  aoldien,  Marina 
Cdaaa,  who  had  muntained  hia  fidelity  to  Oalba, 
and  «^  abowed  the  aame  derotim  artarwarda  to 
the  oanae  of  Otho.  The  pnnt^ment  of  Tigellinna, 
the  gnilty  encourager  of  Nero'a  Crimea,  and  the 
firat  to  deaert  him,  waa  demanded  by  the  people, 
and  gnnted.  Thia  ahomlnaUe  wicteh  neeind 
the  Bewa  of  Ua  death  bahig  required  while  ha  waa 
apjoyiag  ths  waten  of  Sinoaane,  and  he  cot  hia 
thrwt  with  a  max.    Hie  iadolgano*  tt  Otho 
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tewarda  thoae  who  wen  hia  penenil  eutiailua,  mA 
the  change  in  hia  hahita  abawn  by  dcTOting  faimaetf 
to  the  ai£maiattatMn  of  aStin,  ga««  people  hopea 
that  the  emperor  would  ton  ont  betfax  dMn  waai 
expected.  Still  theae  apDeanneaa  wen  by  maayi 
conaidned  deceptiTe,  and  imn  waa  litd«  eanfidesee 
in  a  man  who  omd  hia  elevation  to  the  monUr  of 
Qalba,  and  the  Tidence  of  dw  aoUieia,  vhom  he 
waa  compelled  to  keep  in  good  bmoow.  Otho  wai 
aAnowledged  emperor  1^  LMcfaa  AlUntu,  go- 
vernor of  Manritania  (Tadt  Hid.  ii.  58),  and 
Outhage  and  the  reat  of  Africa.  The  kgiora  in 
Dalmatia,  hnnonia,  and  Mae«a  took  the  oath  of 
fid^ty  to  the  empenr.  He  waa  alao  recagniaed 
by  Egypt,  by  Htaoianaa  in  Syria,  and  \rj  Yaapaiiin , 
in  Paleadne  ;  W  OaUa  NarimUMia,  Aqaitania.| 
and  by  Spun,  mt  hehad  ateaBdaUe  a^ipeaitiea; 
in  the  legiona  stationed  in  Oermany  on  the  Rhine,! 
whither  Vitdlina  had  been  aent  to  take  the  .com-; 
mand  by  Oalba,  in  the  month  of  Decambcr,  a.  n.: 
6S.  Vitelliua  waa  a  glntton,  a  drunkard,  and  a , 
nan  of  no  oqiacity,  bat  by  hia  affable  mntmen  aadi 
hia  libsiality  he  gaUied  the  good  will  of  tbeaolAeni 
who  wen  diaaattafied  with  Oalba.  Vitelliu*  had  j 
the  command  of  four  legiona  on  the  Lower  Rhine, ' 
and  two  other  legiona  en  tho  npper  coarae  of  the  ■ 
river  wen  under  Hordeonina  Flaoeoa.  Some  of 
the  Oallie  towaa  abo  wan  ill  diapond  to 

Neither  Flaccna  nor  Vitelliua  bad  aiteagy  ctnofch 
to  commence  a  moTunent :  it  waa  began  by  Fa- 1 
bine  Vtf  ena,  who  cmnmaaded  a  legion  in  Lower : 
Qeimany,  and  atimnlated  VitelHaa  to  ann  at  the 
aupnme  power.  AUeaoa  Caedna,  who  alao 
mandad  a  legion  in  U^er  Oenuany,  and  waa  an ' 
officer  of  aUU^,  hated  Oalbat  and  thaa,  befim ! 
the  nmrdtr  of  the  ^ad  emperor,  erety  thing  waa ' 
ripe  tut  a  ravoh  in  Oennasy, 

ViteUiaa,  who  waa  in  the  town  of  Cole^ 
(oolonia  Agrippineaaia),  waa  greeted  with  the  title 
of  impentor,  on  the  third      Jannary,  a.  d.  69. 
He  acoepted  the  title  of  Gemanlcaa,  bat  be  would  i 
BM  amuna  that  of  Cao»   Then  was  a  airikiiv  j 
contrut  hetwaeu  the  aidonr     Ae  BoldioB,  who  I 
wished  te  march  for  Italy  in  the  anidat  of  the 
winter,  and  the  iluggiahneaa     their  newly-elected 
empHor,  who  even  by  midday  waa  drunk  and 
ata[Mfied  with  hia  glnttonoua  ezeeeaea.    Bat  even 
thing  hTDored  Vitellios.    Valerim  Aaiaticua,  go- . 
vemor  of  Belgka,  declared  for  him,  and  Jtmiai . 
Blaeaua,  governor  of  Gallia  LngdnnenaiiL    IV ! 
troopa  in  Rhaetia  and  Britain  wen  alao  on  hia  side. 
Valens  and  Caecina  wen  sent  forward,  each  at  the 
head  of  a  large  amy.   The  hey  emperor  feUow«d 
at  his  Idmn.   Vilani  had  advMHad  aa  far  ai 
Tonl  (eivitas  Lencomm,  Tadb  Hid.  i  64  ;  D'An- 
Tills,^o(u«(je;a(Awb,*'TDlltun*'),wken  be  heard 
of  Oalba'a  deaUi,  the  newa  of  which  determined 
Gallia  Nari>onenua  and  Aqnitania  to  declare  for 
Vitelline,  though  they  had  taken  the  oath  to  Othci. 
Cluviua,  Rufus,  the  governor  of  Spain,  did  the  suae. 

Valena  advanced  by  the  nata  of  Antm,  Lyon, 
Vienna,  and  Lneaa  (Lnc),  to  the  foot  of  the  Alps, 
plnnderiag,  and  robbing  all  the  w^.  The  march 
of  Caecfam  waa  still  more  diaaatnnia  to  the  eoontry 
through  which  be  made  hia  way.  He  readily  pidced 
a  quarrel  with  the  Helvetii,  many  of  whom  were 
alai^hteffed,  and  othen  weie  sold  as  ahtvea,  Avea- 
ticnm  (Avendie),  their  capital,  auirendered,  and 
its  fata  was  left  to  the  many  of  VitaQina,  who 
yidded  to  the  doqnant  entreaty  ef  CTaafii  Cim»h 
ooa  af  the  lagati  who  wen  sent  la  ou^l^  Ihs 
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«pwr.  CwciMi  while  ha  waa  aUlI  on  th*  nortli 
■ide  »f  lh*  Alps,  received  iiitellif[eiic«  that  a  body 
a(  tmnlrj  on  tbc  Po  h«d  taken  Uw  twth  la  VitelUut, 
wader  vhm  thej  had  foimertjr  wrved  in  Africa. 
Mc4iaiuwi  (Milu),  VenellM,  and  other  toirni 
IS  N«nh  lol;,  foUovad  this  timafde.  Cmcuu 
hATiaj  MM  MM  OmUk,  LBaitanUn,  Brttiah,  and 
UcDsM  tnopa  onr  the  roonntaiiu  to  luppart  hii 
WW  frieada,  led  hit  aoldien  acrou  th*  Pannine 
Ai^thmngh  tke  aoow  witb  which  they  wen  still 

Tht  mnUt  of  ViteUiu  had  not  nached  Roma 
ai  :ke  tim^  of  Galba^  dckth.  Aa  ioon  u  it  waa 
kaan,  Otho  wTOt«  to  Viialliu,  and  ofiered  to  give 
ba  all  thM  be  cvald  dcNra,  and  evea  to  ahare  th« 
«npn  with  him.  Vitelliu  repUad  hj  o0enon  hii 
pm.  bat  tlieiy  could  eome  to  no  tenna,  and  both 
min  taads  pRpantkm  fn-  war.  A  ditturbance 
•a*  caoaed  at  Rome  bj  the  prMloiian  Kildien, 
wbo  MUMiuJ  thM  there  wta  eome  daeign  againat 
UiW.  Thtj  hroka  into  the  palace,  threatening  to 
iiG  the  ■!  iMiiei.  manj  of  whom  were  aupping  with 
Oibo,  aod  with  dilBeultjr  made  their  eacape.  The 
H^dMfB  penetrated  eren  to  the  eiaperor'i  apartment, 
in  orda  to  be  aMnred  that  he  waa  ali«e^  The 
taniilt  WH  at  laat  allaTcd,  bat  the  ^proach  of 
a  drii  war,  frosi  the  cTUa  of  which  the  state  had 
M  losg  been  tecnre,  canted  geaarml  nneauoaaa. 

OUm  left  Rama  for  North  Italy  abont  the  foitr- 
tMsth  of  March.  Hit  brother  Titiaaat  remained 
*i  Rowie  to  look  after  the  city,  with  Flariut  S»- 
btantt  Veepaaian'k  brother,  who  wat  praefectat 
vbL  Oikm  had  onder  him  three  commandart  of 
abOitT,  Soetoaiiia  PaoUnot,  Maiiat  Celaut,  and 
-laniu  Galioa.  He  marched  on  foot  at  the  head 
ti  hk  traopo,  in  n  plain  militarj  eqaipmwt  (Tacit. 
HiA  iL  1  i ).  Otho't  fleet  vm  matter  of  the  tea 
oa  the  Dorth-wett  eoatt  of  Italy,  and  the  toldiert 
tme4  ibc  eaiiotr;  at  if  it  wat  a  hottile  lairitorj. 
TWy  At  ftatnit  tha  Ligiirian  moontainaers  and 
pinidewJ  AlbiBm  Inlemeliam  (Viatimiglia).  An- 
moB  Gallat  and  Vettridm  Spnrinna  were  com- 
laiiriowBd  by  Otbo  to  defend  the  Po.  Spurinna, 
who  waa  IB  Plaeeotia,  wat  attacked  \>j  Caecina, 
hai  aawacdad  in  repelling  him  and  destrojing  a 
hijt  part  ot  bit  fetca.  Caecina  retired,  bat  the 
aagni&ccBt  oaphitbeatia  which  wat  onttide  tha 
wailt  WM  bunt  during  tha  oontett.  Caecina  re- 
trattd  tawai^  Cremona,  and  bodies  of  hie  troops 
""-"W  freak  defeats  Martiot  Macer,  at  the 
bead  ef  Otbo't^adiatoia,  torprited  tome  auxiliariea 
«f  Carana,  who  took  refuge  in  Cremona,  but 
Macer  tnm  eaatian  preTented  hit  men  from  fol- 
lowicg  ihem  into  tbe  town.  Hit  condnct  brought 
■DtpKiao  on  Snetonint  and  the  other  generals  of 
'Jtiio,  and  Tilianna,  his  brother,  was  seDt  for  to 
uke  ths  candoct  of  tbe  war.  Caecina  made  another 
atienfC  to  tetriere  his  lotaet,  but  he  wat  beaten  hj 
Msnat  Cdna  and  Suetonius,  who,  however,  would 
oat  sUow  men  to  follow  up  their  adrantaga ; 
■ad  that  which  probably  waa  prudencs,  became  the 
fwadatioD  of  a  charge  of  treoaon  against  him  from 
ki«  mepa. 

Vsteni,  who  was  at  Tiduum  (Pavia),  now 
jmed  hit  Ibraea  to  those  of  Caecina,  and  tha  two 
ptunh,  who  bad  bean  jealous  of  one  another,  now 
uon^t  only  of  carabijiing  to  defeat  the  enemy. 
Oiho't  geaerak  adrtaed  him  to  avoid  a  decisive 
(anlc,  bat  his  own  opinion,  and  that  of  his  brother 
im1  bf  Pracnlnt,  ptaefectus  praetorio,  was  in  favour 
ft  licu|iBg  the  war  at  ouce  to  a  dote  ;  and  this  de- 
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termination  niioad  the  cause  of  OAo.  Ife  \nd 
advited  to  retire  to  Brixellum  (BretceUi),  to  be  out 
of  tbe  way  of  danger,  and  he  went  there  with  a- 
eonaideiahle  force.  The  generals  of  ViteUint  knew 
the  Btate  of  n^rs  in  Otho't  army,  and  were  ready 
to  take  advantage  of  it  Tbe  hostUa  amiat  were 
on  tha  Po.  The  forcet  of  Otho,  mtder  Titianui  and' 
Procnlua,  wers  marched  to  tha  fbnith  milestone  from 
Bedriacum  (Cividale  t),  and  on  their  rente  they 
suffered  for  want  of  water.  They  had  now  six- 
teen milea  to  march  to  the  confluence  of  the  Adda 
and  the  Po,  to  find  tbe  enemy,  whom  they  came 
up  with  before  they  were  expected.  A  fierce  battle 
wat  fought  in  which  Otho't  troops  wet*  entirely  de- 
feated. It  is  said  that  forty  thousand  men  Ml  in 
thit  battle.  The  troops  of  Vitelline  followed  up 
the  ponuit  within  five  milea  of  Bedtiacum,  but 
they  did  not  renture  to  attack  the  enemy's  camp 
on  that  day.  On  the  next  day  the  two  anniea 
came  to  terms,  and  the  toldien  of  Otho  received 
the  TictoTi  into  their  camp. 

Though  Otho  had  still  a  larg*  force  with  him, 
and  other  troops  at  Bedriacum  and  Phwentia,  ha 
determined  to  make  no  further  ranitance,  and  to 
die  by  his  own  hand.  After  settling  bit  a&ira 
with  tha  utmoat  coolneaa  and  delibention,  he 
ttdibed  himselt  The  manner  of  his  death  is  cir- 
cumstantially told  by  Suetonius.  His  life  had  been 
dissolute,  and  his  condnct  at  the  last,  tliough  it 
may  appear  to  have  displayed  conrage,  was  in  effect 
only  dMpair.  He  died  on  the  fifteenth  of  April, 
A.  D.  69,  in  the  thirty-seventh  year  of  his  age. 
Hit  sepulchre  wa*  atBrixeUum,  and  Plutarch,  who 
taw  it,  sayi  that  it  bore  aimply  his  name,  and  no 
other  inscription.  Suetonius,  who  reeonU  every 
thing,  has  not  forgotten  Otho^  wig.  His  hwr  waa 
thin,  and  he  wore  a  peiruque,  which  was  to  skil- 
fully fitted  to  his  head  diat  nobody  could  tell  it 
from  true  hair.  (Suetoniot,  Otiio ;  Plutarch,  Otho; 
Dion  Caatins,  l^r. ;  Tacitot,  HtMi.  i,  ii. ;  all  tha 
authoritiea  are  coUected  by  Tillenont,  Hitnin  dM 
Etuparem,  ToL  i.)  [0.  L.] 
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OTHRY'ADES  {'09pv6iiit\  a  Spartan,  w« 
one  of  the  three  hundred  selected  to  fight  with  on 
equal  number  of  Argivea  for  the  posseasion  of 
ThyreL  Othryodes  was  the  only  Spartan  who 
survived  the  battle,  and  ha  remained  on  the  field, 
and  spoiled  the  dead  bodies  of  the  enemy,  while 
Alcenor  and  Chromint,  the  two  turvivors  of  tha 
Argive  party,  battened  home  with  the  newt  of  vic- 
tory, supposing  that  all  their  opponentt  had  been 
thin.  On  the  second  day  after  thit,  Othryadea 
having  renuuned  at  hia  post  tha  whole  time,  tha 
main  armies  of  Uie  two  states  came  to  aaaertun 
the  reanit,  and,  at  the  victory  wat  claimed  by  both 
tides,  a  general  hatfle  entaed,  in  which  the  Argivea 
were  defeated.  Othryades  slew  himself  en  the 
field,  being  ashamed  to  return  to  Sparta  at  the 
one  survivor  of  her  three  hundred  champions.  The 
above  it  the  account  of  Herodotus.  Pausanias  tells 
ua,  that  in  the  theatra  at  Aigoi  thare  waa  a  tnilp* 
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tarad  groop  r^pTOunting  Perilsiu,  an  AraiTe,  urn 
•f  jUaenor,  m  alsjring  Othiyades ;  and  m  Moit 
at  hto  niidde,  u  given  by  Herodotoa,  is  alao 
contradicted  by  the  accoant  in  Snidas,  where  we 
And  (adopting  the  amended  reading)  that,  being 
wounded,  he  ky  among  the  dead,  niuiottced  by  Al- 
cenor  and  Cbroniiii,  and  that,  on  their  deputure 
ficom  the  field,  he  niaed  a  trophy,  traced  on  it  an 
inKription  with  hia  blood,  and  died  (Herod,  i. 
82;  Thne.  r.  41  ;  Soid.  $.  v.  *C»pi«ajji ;  Lnc. 
ContatH^  ad  fin. ;  HeoitL  ad  Uie. ;  Pieudo-Simon. 
ap.  AnA.  i.  p.  63,  ed.  Jacob*;  Dioscor.  it»d.  i. 
p.  Nicand.  ii.  p.  3 ;  Chaerem.  vbid.  ii 
p.  56  ;  Thei.  ap.  SbA.  m  p.  52 ;  Ov.  Fati.  iL 
«63.)  [E.  £.] 

OTHRYONEUS  ('Ofl^wwrft),  an  aUy  of  king 
Priam,  from  Cabetoft,  who  med  for  the  hand  of 
Ca■Mnd^^  and  promiied  in  return  to  drive  the 
Greeki  from  Troy,  but  was  ilaia  by  Idomeneui. 
(Horn.  lU  xiii.  265,  &c  772.)  [L.  S.] 

OTRE'RA  ('Orpiifxf),  a  daoghtet  or  wife  of 
Area,  who  is  uiid  to  have  built  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Bphetni.  (Ilygin.  FtA.  225  ;  8chol 
»l  ApoUow.  Shod.  i.  1083.)  [L.S.J 

OTFIEUS  ('Orpciit),  a  king  of  Phrygia,  whom 
Prinm  assisted  agunst  the  Amanns.  (Horn.  IL 
iii.  186.  A>Ma.M  Km.  111.)  [US.] 

OTUS  COtsi),  «  aon  M  Poseidon  rad  Ipht- 
medeia,  was  one  M  ^  Aloeidae.  <Hom.  It.  v.  385, 
Od.  xi.  305  ;  Pind.  Pgik.  if.  89  i  ApoUod.  i.  7. 
I  4  ;  comp.  Alosidak.)  [L.  8.] 

OTYS.  [CoTVS.] 

O'VIA,  the  wife  ^  C.  Lollint,  with  whom  Cicero 
had  some  pecuniary  tmuactions  in  B.  c.  45.  It 
appears  that  Cicero  had  puKchased  an  estate  of  lier, 
and  owed  her  some  ■Mney.  (Cie.  ad  AtL  xi,  21, 
24,  30,  xiii.  22.) 

P.  OVrDIUS  NASO  was  bom  at  Salmo,  a 
town  about  ninety  miles  from  Rome,  in  the  countiT 
of  the  Peligni.  He  nuu-ks  the  exact  data  of  hu 
birth  in  his  TruHa  (iv.  10,  5,  tat.) ;  from  which 
it  appears  that  the  year  was  that  in  which  the  two 
consuls,  Hirtius  and  Pnnia,  fell  in  the  campiugn 
of  Mutina,  and  the  day,  the  first  of  the  festival  of 
the  QttinqtuUria,  on  which  gladiatorial  combats 
were  exhibited.  This  means  that  he  was  bom 
on  the  IStli  Xal.  April,  A.  u.  c.  711,  or  the  20th 
Mnreh,  B.  c  43.  He  was  descended  from  an 
ancient  equeBtrian  fiunily  (TViiC  iv.  10.  7X  hnt 
possessing  only  moderate  wealth.  He,  as  well 
Rs  his  brother  Lucius,  who  was  exactly  a  year 
older  than  himself,  was  destined  to  be  a  pleader, 
and  received  a  careful  education  to  qualify  him  for 
that  calling.  After  acquiring  the  nsoal  mdnaenta 
of  knowledge,  be  stndied  riietorie  onder  AreUius 
Fuscus  and  Porcius  Latro,  and  attained  to  consi- 
derable pralicieDcy  in  the  art  of  declamation.  But 
the  bentof  his  geniusshowed itself  veryearly.  The 
hours  which  should  have  been  spent  in  the  study 
of  jurisprudence  were  employed  in  cultivating  his 
poetical  talent ;  and  when  he  sat  down  to  write  a 
speech  ho  produced  a  poem  instead.  ( THsf.  iv, 
10.  -24.)  The  elder  Seneca,  too,  who  had  heard 
him  declaim,  and  who  has  preserved  a  portion  of 
one  of  his  rhetorical  compositions,  tells  us  that  hit 
omiory  nsnnbled  a  solutvm  earmeit,  and  that  any 
thing  in  the  way  of  argument  was  itbome  to  him. 
(CWrao.  ii.  10.)  His  father,  an  economical,  pains- 
uking  man,  denounced  his  &vouTite  purauit  as 
leading  to  inevitable  poverty ;  bat,  though  Ovid 
tisMiM  to  thia  advice  all  hu  attempts  to  naiter 


die  rating  paation  proved  fimitlesa.  The  deslh  of 
hii  bntber,  at  Aa  eariy  age  ef  tven^,  probably 
served  in  aome  degree  to  ndtinte  liia  father'a 

opposHion,  for  the  patrimony  whidi  would  have 
been  scanty  ba  two  might  amply  suffice  tor  mt. 
Ovid^  education  was  completed  at  Atbens,  wben 
he  made  himself  dioronghly  master  of  the  Greek 
language^  Afterwards  he  travelled  with  the  poet 
Macer,  in  Asia  and  Sicily  ;  in  which  latter  coimtty ' 
he  appears  to  have  spent  the  greater  pert  trf  s| 
year.  It  is  a  disputed  point  wheUier  he  rrw 
ac^Iy  practised  as  an  advocate  aftw  hia  retain 
to  RtHM,  Bayle  asserts  the  affinnative  6dd| 
7VMM,iL93.  Bnt  that  verse  eeouimther  to  refer 
tothefnetionsefajudgeUiaBafaeoattaeL  Ti»\ 
pietnre  Ovid  hfansdf  diawi  of  bis  weak  omathtttisa  I 
and  indolent  temper  prevents  vs  from  thtnldng 
that  he  ever  followed  his  profession  with  atdoor 
and  perseverance,  if  indeed  at  all ;  and  the  lauec 
conclusion  seems  justified  by  a  paaai^  in  the  I 
.Snores,  i.  15.  fi.  The  same  canses  deterred  him ! 
from  entering  the  senate,  though  he  had  pit  m 
the  latut  dama  when  he  assumed  the  toga  virilu, 
as  being  by  biith  entitled  to  aspire  to  the  sena- 
torial dignity.  (TViri.  iv.  10.  29.)  He  became, 
however,  one  of  the  Triumviri  Oc^aibtlea,  a  sort 
magistrates  annewhat  akin  to  our  sheriffs,  wh«a 
office  it  was  to  dedde  pet^  cmum  between  shm 
and  persons  of  inferior  nink,  and  to  iDperiniend 
the  prisons,  and  the  execution  of  criminalfc  Sub- 
sequently he  was  made  one  of  the  Oemtumriri^  «r 
judges  who  tried  testamentary  and  even  crimtnsl  | 
eaosei.  In  due  time  he  was  promoted  to  be  one  ef  | 
the  Deeemeiri,  who  aisembW  and  presided  oret  | 
the  court  of  the  Centniunri  ;  an  office  which  cn- ! 
titled  him  to  a  seat  in  the  theatre  diatingnitbetf  i 
above  that  of  the  other  Equites  (Arii,  ir.  383).  ' 

Such  is  all  the  account  that  can  be  givm  of 
Ovid's  business  lifis.    As  in  the  case  of  otber  j 
writers,  however^  we  an  more  inteieeted  to  know  j 
the  drcumstaooes  which  fbstoed  and  developfJ ! 
his  poetical  geuaa,  thn  whether  he  was  a  sooDii 
lawyer  and  able  jvdge.    Ovid  appeen  to  biTe 
shown  at  as  eariy  age  a  marked  indinatian  to- 
wnrda  gallantry.  It  was  ptobably  some  sympiontt 
of  this  tempenment  that  induced  hia  pomu  ts  : 
provide  him  with  a  wife  when  he  was  yet  a  wre 
boy.    The  choice,  however,  was  a  bad  one.   She  j 
was  quite  unsuitable  to  him,  and  apparently  not  I 
animpeachable  in  character  ;  so  that  the  union  m 
but  of  short  duration.    The  facility  of  divncs ' 
which  then  prevailed  at  Rome  rendered  tiie  nstnra  : 
of  such  enoagenmiU  very  difierent  &oa  the  | 
lemn  one  whidi  Aey  pessesi  in  modem  days.  A  j 
aecond  wife  was  soon  wedded,  and  as  speedily  dis- 
missed, though  Ovid  himself  bears  witness  to  lier 
purity.    The  secret  of  this  matrimonial  fieklenM 
is  exphuned  by  the  feet  that  Ovid  had  a  misireM. 
Filial  duty  dictated  his  marriages ;  inclinstiaB 
threw  him  into  the  arms  of  Corinna.    This  csiM 
may  even  have  been  divided  with  another.  ^  Oria 
was  a  poet,  and  to  a  poet  in  tiiose  days  a  miitR** 
was  indispensable.  What  Roman  of  the  Ango'*"" 
age  would  have  ventured  to  inscribe  an  elegy 
to  bis  wife  I    The  thing  was  utteriy  impotttbl'- 
Bnt  degiac  poetry  was  timi  all  the  vogue  at  BoBKi 
from  its  ooraparatire  novelty.  CatnlluB,  who  ioO^ 
duced  it  from  the  Greek,  had  left  a  few  mde  ip««- 
mens ;  bat  Oallus  and  Tibullns  were  the  fint  «n> 
brought  it  to  any  pnCeetion,  and  appropriated  H  , 
more  exdtuvely  to  the  thnne  of  UoentiMi  ifl*- 
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GAm  m  USmi  If  Tlbollu,  and  Pro- 
fciau ;  ap  lh»t  Orid  claimed  to  Iw  tin  fourth 
vba  toeaeiei  lo  tbe  el^iac  Ijre.  In  thia  enu- 
aasOan  C4alliu  u  eatirelj  omitted.  In  Pro- 
yertiiu,  wu  mom  jean  older  than  hinuelt 
Orid  M  oaff  knai  a  ^latwyrfriii^biit  alw  ft  hieio- 
^aau  taj  cqable  af  initiatBig  him  in  all  tlie 
ciTtanei  of  Raman  diMipation.  (Soepe  bum  so- 
Iftm  rcdtwe  PropcrDnii  ignea,  TVitL  i^.  10.)  Orid 
WW  m  aft  KiMbur ;  bat  Ilia  Tiem  wen  more  am- 
Incaa  taw  hia  aMtatl^  whom  i»  waa  daatined  to 
■u^in  the  foaliu,  not  enly  ct  the  Hue,  but  of 
tbe  utra«^  that  he  eoaited.  Tbe  Cynthia  of 
n^feitiua  nema  to  hare  bean  merdy  one  of  that 
^icW  daea  of  accampliahed  canrtemia  with  which 
ime  Ibca  aboanded.  If  we  may  bdiare  the 
iKBiBaBy  ti  Sidaoiaa  Apollinaria,  in  the  fbUowii^ 
fan,  CaoHK  waa  no  Ina  a  penonip  Uma  JaUa, 
drrer  aad  accoaiplished,  bat  abaDdoned  daog^ 
iffef  A^fMtn:— 

£i  ta  caiiDiBn  per  libidinow 
Kotaai,  Maae  tener,  TomosqiH  nunm : 
QMadam  CaeaaKM  nlcris  pw&e 
KcM  nnne  aobditom  Corinnae. 

{Carm.xiSii.  18.) 

Thm  aathority  hu  been  njerted  on  the  gmmd 
&ai  ii  Miibca  Orid'a  banuhment  to  this  intrigue, 
vbkk,  tm  cbtaBiol«giGal  and  other  leaaooa,  could 
act  hnt  be«  the  caae^  Bat.  atrictly  taken,  the 
WM  atant  no  aoch  thing.  They  inordy  tell  oa 
liit  ha  waa  tent  to  Torn!  **  cannina  per  libidi- 
M^*  -wikk  waa,  indeed,  the  cum  aet  forth  in 
edict  flf  AagBitna ;  and  the  connection  with 
iui  ii  mcBtioned  inodentally  aa  an  (dd  a&v,  bat 
M any  meana  aa  baring  ocowoned  hie  baniah- 
aot  Sodi  hint!  af  antiqaity  are  not  to  be  lightly 
ciiRfudedi  and  than  are  aemal  paimges  in 
Unfa  ^aerat  which  ratder  tbe  teedmony  of  Si- 
^nahigUy  pnhddb  Thna  it  appeara  that  hia 
utrui  waa  a  nfiiiiil  woman,  of  high  rank,  but 
pi&pte  mocala;  all  which  particulara  will  euit 
itt^  Then  beaides.  two  at  three  paangea 
*^  ie«  men  eapadnDy  to  point  her  oat  ■• 
b^M^  to  the  ftmily  of  tbe  CaeHn  ;  and  it  is 
nna^aUe  that  in  tbe  firarteenUi  el^  of  tbo  fint 
^  Oni  a&ndaa  to  the  baldneu  of  hia  miitreu, 
«Uck  agreea  with  aa  anecdote  of  Julia  pieaerred 
Maenhhia.  (Saturm.  iL  5.)  Nor  can  tbe  piao- 
>>«  af  the  Bonau  poeta  of  making  the  metrical 
^mtitf  of  their  niatreaa^  feigned  name  answer 
inoK^  to  that  of  tba  mal  one  be  alleged  as  an 
iMaperaMa  objection.  We  have  already  aeeo  thnt 
^^MtH  ApoUinaria  did  not  so  coDaider  it.  In 
(Mfa  can  the  great  di^arity  of  mnk  would  have 
Elds  it  daagewaa  to  «d^  too  dose  an  inutalkm  ; 
Eot  »  meotkm  that  the  title  of  Corinna  wonld 
MicT  B  cenpSmwit  to  Julia,  as  comparing  her  for 
nmi  kamtj  to  tha  Theban  poetess. 

Bt  this  aa  it  may,  it  CBmwt  be  doabted  that 
Ond*i  aiftreea  waa  a  woman  of  h^;h  nmk  ;  and 

Aii  '■Tilt'"""  dinwoiod  with  those  n^ar 
BMa  ef  ■Htt**—  whid  my  be  aappliad  1^^ 
<»qr,  and  wkSA  the  poet's  aodosto  fbrtane 
have  pKTCBted  hu  from  adopting,  even 
>i4kebaeaw  iodised  (Ara.^flt.  U.  165),  so  it 
"if^iti  hhn  to  atady  thoee  arts  of  instnoation 
mt  neat  agrweahle  to  the  bir  sex,  and  to 
fnkmctiee  Ua  own  maxim,  at  oawrv  oomUUi 
*^  It  waa  ibna  he  aeqaired  that  intimato  know- 
aC  lha  fcMle  hevt.  and  of  all  tbe  ahades  of 


the  amatory  passion,  which  appeara  Itt  so  many 
parts  of  bis  writings,  and  which  he  afWwsrda 
embodied  in  hi»^«t  0/  Loce,  for  the  benefit  of  hb 
contemporaries  and  of  posterity.  Hia  first  attempts 
in  verse  seem  to  have  been  in  the  heroic  metrv,  and 
on  the  subject  of  the  O^mlomaekia,  but  from  tiiis 
he  was  soon  divNtod  fagr  hi*  passion  for  Corinna, 
to  which  we  owe  tiie  greater  part  of  the  elegies  in 
his  Am»rm.  Hew  much  of  these  is  to  be  set  down 
to  poetic  inTsntim  ?  How  mnch  it  to  be  taken 
litoallyf  These  are  qnestions  which  cannot  be 
accoratdy  answered.  In  hia  Uter  poems  he  wonld 
have  us  believe  that  his  life  is  not  to  be  jodged  by 
hia  writings,  and  that  he  did  not  foactise  the  pre- 
cepts which  he  inculcated.    (Trot.  i.  8.  59,  ii. 

Ac.)  Bnt  some  of  his  effusions  are  ad- 
dieiMd  to  other  mistiesseB  besides  Corinna ;  and 
the  warmth,  nay  the  giotaneaa  of  mm  animal  pas- 
^on,  which  breathes  In  sereral  of  them,  prevento 
na  from  baUenng  that  bis  life  was  so  pure  aa  it 
anawend  his  porpose  to  affinn  in  his  nile  ;  though 
we  may  readily  concede  that  he  conducted  hia 
amours  with  snffldent  discretion  to  avoid  any  open 
and  flagrant  scandal  (Nomine  sub  nostro  fkbula 
:  nulla  fuit,  7Ht  iv.  10.  68);  On  tiie  otiier  band, 
Bomething  may  doabtlew  be  ascribed  to  yoathfinl 
vanity,  to  the  fiubion  of  the  age,  and  above  all  to 
his  detennination  to  beccane  a  poet.  His  love  for 
his  art  was  bonndlesa.  He  sought  the  acqiuuntance 
of  the  most  eminent  poets  of  the  day,  and  when 
they  were  assembled  together  ha  regarded  them  aa 
so  many  divinities.  Among  his  men  intimata 
poetical  friends,  besides  Maoer  and  Properlins, 
were  Ponticoe  and  Baasns.  Honwe  was  consider- 
ably bis  senior,  yet  he  had  frequently  heard  him 
recito  hia  lyrie  eomponthtna.  Viq^il,  who  died 
when  Orid  was  twanty-Ibnr,  ha  had  only  once  seen ; 
nor  waa  the  Ufa  of  TibaDns  std&dentiy  probnged 
to  alk>w  him  to  ealtivate  his  friendship.  It  is  re- 
markable diat  he  does  not  once  mention  the  name 
of  Maecenas  It  is  possible,  however,  that  that 
minister,  whose  literary  patronage  was  in  some 
degree  political,  and  witii  a  view  to  the  intmsto 
of  hia  master,  bad  retired  from  pnUie  affidia  bofora 
Ovid  had  acquired  any  censidemble  Rpntation. 

How  long  Ovid's  eonnection  with  Corinna  lasted 
therearenomeansofdeciding.  Some  of  the  elegies 
in  the  ^tnorvtare  doubtleM  his  eariiest  remaining 
compoutions  ;  and  he  tells  ua  that  he  began  to 
write  when  the  raeor  had  passed  bnt  onco  or 
twice  orer  his  chin  (7>£tf.iv.  10.  58).  That  work, 
howev^,  at  we  now  possess  it,  is  a  second  edition, 
and  evidently  extendt  over  a  considerable  number 
of  years.  But  tome  of  the  elegies  may  hare  been 
mere  reminiscences,  for  we  can  hardly  think  that 
Ovid  omtinued  the  intrignea  after  he  had  married 
his  third  wife.  His  former  marriages  wen  nwttert 
of  duty ;  thia  seems  to  have  been  one  of  ehoice. 
The  lady  was  oneof  the  FMnan  family,  and  appearr 
te  have  been  every  way  worthy  of  tbe  aincere 
aflectiou  which  Ovid  entertained  for  her  to  the  day 
of  hia  death.  She  had  a  daughter  by  a  former 
union,  who  mairied  SniUina.  At  what  tim«  the 
poet  entered  on  this  third  marriage  cannot  be  a> 
certained  ;  bnt  we  can  hndly  place  it  later  than 
his  thirtieth  year,  sine**  a  dan^ter,  Perilla,  was  the 
fruit  of  it  ( THti.  in.  7.  3),  who  was  grown  up  and 
married  at  the  time  of  hia  banishment.  Perilla 
waa  twice  married,  and  had  a  child  by  each  hu^ 
band  ;  one  of  whom  aeejns  to  have  been  Cornelius 
Fidoi.  Ovid  was  n  grandfotber  before  he  lost  Ut 
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&lh«r  at  the  ag«  of  nitwit ;  Men  after  vhoM 
deeesM  his  motMr  iIm  died. 

This  b  all  the  acoouat  that  cm  be  given  of 
0*id*li  lib,  tnm  hk  birth  to  the  ag«  of  fifty  t  nd 
it  hae  bean  far  the  meat  part  dram  bm»  m  owa 
writinaa.  It  k  chMy  anfHtnne  that  twella  the 
page  M  hnman  hkUny.  The  my  dearth  of  event* 
jnitifim  the  inference  that  hie  dajs  ^ided  aini;r 
Mooothly  and  baj^ilj,  with  jiut  enough  oitm- 
plojrnmt  lo  give  a  aeet  to  ue  pnreoiu  of  hii 
leiMira,  atid  in  mficint  aflMOoe  to  eecore  to  hiai 
■II  the  plaaMirei  of  li^  vrithoot  ezpoung  him  to 
iu  stomu  and  dangert.  Hie  raaideDce  at  Rone, 
where  he  had  a  hotue  near  the  C^utol.  wae  diveN 
aified  hj  an  occaiional.  trip  te  hii  Peligoan  farm, 
and  by  the  remeation  whieh  he  derived  from  hie 
garden,  ntoated  between  the  Flaminian  and  Qodian 
wayL  Hie  devotion  to  h>T«  and  to  Corinna  had 
not  10  wholly  engnwied  him  m  to  prevent  hie 
•chieviag  neat  nputation  in  the  hi^er  walks  of 
poetry.  Beeideo  hie  love  Slegm,  hia  HtroieeU 
Spi^M,  which  bnathe  purer  eentimenta  in  lan- 
guage and  verufication  ttill  non  tefined,  and  his 
Art  of  Love,  in  whidi  l»  had  emhedied  the  ezpe- 
rieDce  of  twen^  year*,  he  had  writlai  Ue  Madta, 
the  fiueat  tragedy  that  had  appeared  in  the  I^n 
tongue^  The  MttamorplumM  were  finiihed,  with 
the  oxception  of  the  laet  coitectioni  [  en  which 
aoGoant  they  had  been  aeen  only  by  hia  ^vate 
fiaeada.  Bnt  they  were  in  the  atMa  ia  whidi  «a 
DOW  posMe  them,  and  were  aaAdott  of  thea»- 
•cirec  to  eatabliah  a  great  poetic  fiune.  He  not 
only  enjoyed  the  friendahip  of  a  large  cirde  oS 
distingniehed  men,  bat  the  regard  and  favoar  of 
Angnetfli  and  the  imp^al  &mily.  Nothing,  in 
abort,  eeemed  wanting,  either  to  hie  domaetic  hiq>- 
pineei  or  to  hie  pnUio  repatatioD.  Bnt  a  dood 
now  roee  imon  the  horiaon  which  waa  deatined  to 
Uirow  a  aoom  over  the  evoiing  of  hie  daya. 
Tewardi  the  dow  of  the  year  of  Itone,  76t  (a.  a, 
8),  Ovid  waa  Middenly  commanded  by  an  imperial 
•diet  to  ttaniport  himaelf  to  Tomi,  or,  ae  he  him- 
eelf  calls  it,  Tomie  (»v  fi"^)^  *  <">  ^ 
Eazine,  near  the  months  of  the  Danube,  on  the 
very  binder  of  the  mpim,  and  where  the  Roman 
doninion  was  bnt  imperfectly  aasoied.  Ovid 
nderwent  no  trial,  and  the  sole  reaacm  for  his 
banithment  stated  in  the  edict  waa  his  having 
jwhlished  his  poem  on  the  An  of  Love.  It  was 
Mt,  however,  an  an^ttiffi,  but  a  r^eyaiio ;  that  is, 
he  WM  not  utterly  cut  off  fnaa  sll  hope  of  retnm, 
nor  did  he  lose  hb  dtiienship. 

What  was  the  real  cause  of  his  baiuihment  ? 
This  is  a  question  that  hu  long  eieicised  the  in- 
genuity id  ichoUn,  and  varions  are  th«  solutions 
that  have  been  proposed.  The  publication  of  the 
An  Amaloria  was  certainly  a  mere  pretext ;  and 
for  Augustus,  the  author  of  one  of  the  filthiest,  but 
fnoniett,  ^gitms  in  the  langnage,and  a  lyitematic 
adulterer,  for  reasons  of  state  policy  (Suet.  Aug. 
69),  not  a  very  becoming  oa*.  The  An  had  been  ' 
pnblished  nearly  ten  yean  previoady ;  and  more- 
over, whenever  Ovid  alludes  to  that,  the  oetenaible 
eaow,  he  invariably  couples  witii  it  another  which 
he  mysteriondy  conceals.  Acoording  to  eome 
writers,  the  latter  was  hii  intrigue  with  Julia. 
Bat  thie,  beddes  that  it  doee  not  agree  with  the 
poet^e^eeadnUiiiaaffiGientlynfiitedby  thefsct 
that  Jaha  had  been  an  exile  nnce  m.c.  2.  (Dion 
OMa.  It.  10  j  Veil.  Pat  iL  100.)  The  same  chronolo- 
|ktiBt|taitiana>ajbe«nedagMnittheeeiriwthiiA 


that  Ovid  had  acddenlally  dteoorcKd  an  faMeMw 
commerce  between  Aoguetosand  his  daughter.  Ti 
obviate  theee  ohjectiaos  on  the  score  of  chrapily. 
ether  aathora  have  ttaasfened  belli  theee  wmaitn 
to  the  yonget  JiUa,  the  daaghter  of  the  d4a  «h. 
Bnt  with  reepect  to  any  intrigne  with  her  hstitf 
been  the  euM  of  Ovid^a  baniehmmt,  the  cxpm- 
sions  alluded  to  in  the  former  eaae,  and  whidi  ihow 
that  his  &elt  was  an  involiintaiy  one,  aie  hm 
equally  condndve,  and  are,  too,  atroMibeaed  by  tb 
great  diqwrity  of  years  betwen  the  paitiM.  At 
poet  being  old  enoagh  to  be  the  fader  ef  At 
younger  Julia.  As  regards  the  other  p<nnt  — tke 
imputed  incest  of  the  emperor  with  his  gnod- 
danghter— arguments  in  refutation  can  be  dnvi 
only  from  probability,  for  there  is  nothing  ia  Oni\ 
poems  that  can  be  said  direellr  to  eoDDadict  iL 
Bat  in  the  first  place,  it  is  totaUy  «Ban|i(iert(d  I9 
any  hiatorical  authority,  thoogfa  tha  same  ii^B- 
tation  on  Augustas  with  legud  to  hia  dsogtUr 
might  derive  some  ali^t  colouring  from  a  pawiff 
in  Suetonius's  life  of  Ckligula  (c  23).  Agsio,  it 
is  the  height  of  impnbabili^  that  Ovid,  vkn 
suing  for  pardon,  would  liav«  iDoded  ao  ficqseotlj 
to  the  cause  of  his  offence  had  it  been  of  a  kind  m 
disgracefully  to  compromise  the 
lacter.  Nay,  Bayle  (art.  Ovida)  haa  pudied  thii 
argument  so  far  as  to  think  that  the  poet'i  lifi^ 
wmiU  not  have  bem  lafo  had  be  be«i  in  j» 
aesaioaaf  sodaagerpu  •  secset,  aad  thai  Am 
wottld  lum  baoi  seeoied  by  hia  ■awiiiitiw 
The  eonjectaie  that  Ovid's  ofience  was  his  hsTing 
acddenlally  seen  Uvia  in  the  bath  ii  haiiiy 
worthy  of  seripus  Dotie&  On  the  eomnum  fm- 
dples  of  human  action  we  eannot  reomde 
severe  a  punishment  with  so  trivial  a  fault ;  sal 
the  auppodtion  ia,  bendee,  lehled  by  Orid^ 
tdlhig  na  that  what  be  had  seen  waa  seas  tmt- 
One  of  the  most  elaborate  theories  on  the  nbjMi 
is  that  of  11.  Villenave,  in  a  life  of  Ovid  paUiiM 
in  1809,  and  subsequently  in  the  Diegr^lm  V*i- 
uBfadfa.  He  is  of  opintoa  thai  the  peet  was  ths 
victim  of  a  eoMp  i'ttat,  and  that  hia  oflme  nu 
his  hanng  been  the  political  partisaa  of  Poatbmnu 
Agrippa ;  idiidi  ivcoDpted  Livia  and  Tibem 
whose  infinenoe  over  the  eenile  Angostu  w 
then  complete,  to  procure  his  baniahmenL  Thi* 
•ehition  is  fomtded  on  the  assomed  coinctdeiKC  of 
tiBMb  tha  azilitofAg^^Bd  Ovid.  Bat  tba 
fact  b  that  the  farmer  ww  baaiAad,  at  Uaite 
year  before  the  hitter,  namely  seme  tnae  in  a.  d-  7 
(Dion  CtM.  In  32;  VelL  Pal.  iL  112),  whem 
OviddidnotleaveRometillDeoemberA.D.8.  Ntf 
can  Ovid's  expresdons  eonceniing  the  causa  of  hii 
disgrace  be  at  all  reconciled  with  Vlllenave's  «p- 
poutiim.  The  ooincideDce  of  his  banidissel, 
however,  with  that  of  the  youagrr  JnUm,  wb^  a* 
we  loam  from  Tadtua  {Atm.  iv.  71)  died  in  i-f- 
28,  after  twenty  yean'  exile,  b  a  rcBiarfcable  fui, 
and  bada  very  ationgly  to  the  infataBce  that  bi* 
fate  waa  in  aame  w^r  eoDMeted  with  ben.  '  Tku 
epbim  has  been  adopted  Ins  Titaboechi  m  !>>• 
Sloria  deUa  Leitarahura  ItaUmM,  and  after  bim  I? 
Rosmini,  in  his  VUa  iC  ChUiOt  who,  bowew, 
has  not  improved  upon  I^iaboedii,  by  maki^i 
Ovid  ddiberatdy  sednoe  Julb  far  one  d  In 
exalted  friend*.  There  is  no  evidence  to  fix 
the  poet  the  detestable  ehaoKtar  af  •  pieww- 
He  may  more  probably  hava  baoone  auqaaiatrf 
with  Julia^  profligacy  ij  aomUat,  and  hy  ^ 
■abieqaait  eondnc^  pc*bi9%  faf  iMtaBaa^Vr 
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toEBgit,  kmgiTeno&DcctoLivtatorAngaatu, 
at  bott.  Bet  we  have  not  ipem  liere  to  pumue  a 
ubfect  which  at  beat  caa  aaij  end  in  a  pJamiUo 
aaje^an  ;  aad  thenfoM  tiw  Mder  who  ii  de- 
«(on  4f  asein^  it  dncuaed  at  graater  length, 
K  wfexfwi  to  the  Ctaameai  Mmumt  toL  it. 
N«.  11 

CKil  haa  dacribed  in  one  of  hie  moot  pathetie 
evgn  (TVwtLS),  the  laat  night  >pent  in  Rome,  and 
the  emWadiif  anivv  with  wmdt  be  tim  hiiBaelf 
fam  hia  hamm  nd  fiuulj;   To  add  to  hia  affiie- 
•ici,  fas  dawhter  WM  ueaet  wiA  her  hadmid  in 
A&ia,  and  he  vai  Ana  ooaUe  to  Ud  her  a  loot 
heeweO.    Aeeooipanied  hj  Maxiaaa,  wfamn  be 
h»i  jcnewn  torn  a  child,  and  who  wu  almoat  the 
ralj  fiicmd  who  moaiDed  fiuthfid  to  him  in  his 
aircni^,  he  d^nrted  for  the  shorea  of  the  Adri> 
■IE,  wkneh  he  cm  wed  im  ^  wiBth  of  Dacaaber. 
Aftg  wpwrimrtng  eeae  of  the  atoiina  eommon  at 
that  aoHao,  aad  which  had  wdl  nigh  ihtpwrecked 
kiB,he  at  kncth  landed  lafel;  on  the  CotinthiaQ 
iMhanm  aad  unng  aoMed  it,  embarked  in  aoo- 
bKMaedatCeoehieae,ontlieSanuiicgaUl  Hence 
ha  natytieo  duough  the  Helleapont,  and  nortb- 
■Iflla  Uf  tha  fioxiae  to  hia  destined  port,  seemi  to 
have  been  tediooa,  hot  lafe.   The  greater  part  of 
1  jeer  wae  coaataDed  ia  the  Toyage ;  but  Orid 
iKfiiiled  the  time  bjr  the  exeidee  of  hii  poetical 
•ewal  of  hia  mecae  having  been  written  on 
u^beud,  Ta  oaa  lika  Otid,  acenetomed  from 
hii  jMth  to  an  the  laxof  of  Rome,  and  ao  ardrat 
>  h*tw  of  pcditeiieae  ani  reftaMBent  {An  Am. 
m.  131),  pnmni  indeed  moat  have  been  the  eon- 
ma  pRMoted  br  his  new  abode,  which  offered 
ia  u  laboepitaMiB  eoil,  a  climato  so  serere  as  to 
frwe  erca  the  wine,  and  the  tociety  of  a  horde 
rf  leaFbeilHitjan)^  to  whoaa  langiiaga  be  wna  a 
nvget    Ufa  itsdf  was  hardfy  eafe.  Whoi 
mra  had  eevemd  the  Danube  with  Ice,  the  bar* 
tarwi  tribes  that  dwelt  beyond,  aosaed  it  on  their 
^■«*rs  plondeiing  all  around,  and  insaltii^  the 
in  wafa  of  Toni.    Add  to  all  this  the  want  of 
tDtcaiaU  hiffitgi  of  the  decent  loxnriea  of  the 
^  aad  af  pad  BMdieal  adviee,  and  wo  ihall 
■anrif  be  mvpriMd  at  the  vmcT'  with  wUch 
'■t  poet  toKcita,  not  so  moch  for  his  recal  aa  for  a 
:^aap  in  lus  phce  of  faanishinent.    He  has  often 
'«ni  reproached  with  the  abjectneas  of  his  snppli- 
otionv  and  the  fobonie  flattery  towards  Angusttu 
*?  «hteh  he  sDogfat  to  render  them  •occessfu :  nor 
oa  thcae  thargea  be  denied,  or  altogether  de- 
>edsd  Bat  it  aeena  my  mreaaonahle  to  require 
m  bearing  of  a  Cato  from  the  trader  poet  of  love 
v>i»t  Mick  truly  dlstmaing  drcnnutances.    To  a 
K'nsB,  who  looked  upon  the  netropidis  as  the 
Mt    ifl  ihst  was  worth  livfa^  for,  naidahmant, 
nat  to  an  agreeable  ^t,  was  an  etil  of  gnat 
Bapntode.  In  Ovid's  case  it  waa  ^granted  teo- 
^  bj  the  noMteness  and  natoral  wreldiedneao 
*F  ihe  pbce.    If  he  deified  Augustas  it  waa  no 
dan  was  done  by  Virgil,  Horace,  and  the 
•i^v  peeto  «f  the  age,  without  a  tithe  of  hie  in- 
^>»awnts  to  ofier  m  excose.    Bat  in  tmth  thu 
wu  oBthiag  wen  than  a  part  of  the  masnaia  of 
^  tia,  Sir  which  neither  OrU  nor  any  other 
a  ta  he  held  indiTidiially  nsponsible.  Sack 
'(■'"uwu  were  paUic  and  national  acta,  fbr- 
Rcogntied  by  the  senate.    But  in  the  midst 
4  Ui  BisfbttBnea,  Ovid  Ml  a  noble  confidence 
■  b  gsaun  and  fiuoe  ;  and  it  ia  refleshing  to 
MlaiMigilikedwUknn^whaBaba  exolU 
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In  the  impotenee  of  the  imperial  tynuit  to  hart 

them:— 

En  ego,  cum  patria  caream,  vobisqne,  domoque, 
Raptaqne  lint,  adimi  qiue  potuere  nilhi ; 

Ingenio  tamen  ipse  meo  epmitorque  frnonjue : 
Caeear  fat  hoe  potnit  juris  habere  nihil. 

Triit.  iii.  7.  45. 

Nor  were  his  mind  and  spirit  so  utteriy  proatrated 
as  to  prevent  him  fimo  aeeking  sane  leUef  to  his 
nusTortunaa  }^  the  ezeiciao  of  his  poetiod  talentK 
Kot  only  m  ha  finiah  hia  F^Mi,  in  hk  exila, 
beaidea  writing  the  iitt,  the  TKsCiii,  Em  Jhmla, 
ke.,  but  be  likewise  aeqoiiad  the  hmgoaga  of  tlia 
OeUe,  in  which  he  composed  aofoe  poems  u  honour 
of  Angnstus,  These  ho  pnblidy  ifecited,  and  Uiey 
were  received  with  tomultnoiia  applanse  by  the 
Tonilae.  With  hia  new  Mew-dtiaens,  indeed, 
he  had  nueaeded  in  ivndaring  himaelf  hif^ly 
popular,  insomuch  that  they  honoured  htm  with  a 
decree,  declaring  him  exempt  from  all  public  bur- 
tbenh  (£r  FiMto,  ir.  9.  101.)  From  the  same 
passage  (r.  89,  &c.)  we  learn  that  the  secret  of  bis 
populari^  lay  in  his  unaltered  bearing  ;  that  he 
maintained  the  same  tmnqnillity  of  miiM,  the  same 
modesty  of  demeanour,  for  which  ho  had  been 
known  and  esteemed  by  his  friends  at  Rome. 
Yet,  under  all  this  apparent  fortitude,  he  was  a 
pr^  to  anxiety,  which,  combined  with  the  a&cta 
of  a  rigonui  climate,  modoced  in  a  hw  ycnia  a 
declining  state  of  health.  He  was  not  afflicted 
with  any  acute  disorder  ;  but  indigestion,  loss  of 
^tpetite,  and  want  of  sleep,  slowly,  but  surely, 
undermined  a  constitution  originally  not  the  most 
robust.  (Ex  Faito,  l  10,  Sus.)  He  died  in  tho 
sixtieth  year  of  his  age  and  tenth  of  his  exile, 
A.  D.  18,  a  year  also  menmble  by  the  death  of 
the  hiatwian,  livy.  Two  or  three  pietMided 
discoveries  of  his  tomb  have  been  made  m  modem 
tines,  but'they  are  wholly  undeserving  of  attention. 

1.  Among  the  earliest  of  Ovid's  works  must  b« 
placed  the  Amorum  Libri  III.,  which  however 
extaids  over  a  omstdeFsble  n amber  of  yeaiib 
Acemding  to  the  ejrignm  prefixed,  the  work, 
aa  we  now  possess  H,  la  a  second  edition,  revised 
and  abridged,  the  former  one  having  connoted 
of  five  books.  The  authenticity  of  tiiis  epigram 
has  been  questioned  by  Jabn,  but  Ovid  himself 
tells  us  in  another  place  that  he  had  destroyed 
many  of  the  elites  dedicated  to  Corimia. 
(Mtuta  qnidem  scnpsi,  sed  qum  vitiosa  putavi, 
Emendatmis  ignibus  ipse  dedi,  TrM,  iv.  10.  61.) 
Nor  can  we  very  well  account  for  the  allusion 
made  to  the  An  Amaioria  in  the  Unions  (ii.  IB, 
19),  except  on  the  asimnjftion  of  a  seoond  and 
htta  edition  the  htter,  m  whidi  the  piece  con- 
taining ^  allauon  was  Inserted.  This  seerad 
edition  must,  however,  have  been  published  before 
the  Mrd  book  <tf  the  An^  since  the  Amont  am 
there  mentioned  (v.  343)  as  consistii^  of  thrss 
books.  Tho  elegies  of  the  Amom  seegt  thrown 
twether  without  any  regard  to  ehmudogical  order. 
Thus  firam  the  firat  elegy  of  the  third  becA  it  would 
seem  that  Ovid  had  not  yet  written  tragedy  i 
whilst  in  the  eighteenth  uegy  of  the  preceding 
book  be  not  only  alludes  to  his  ilMsa(v.  13), but, 
as  we  have  seen,  to  his  An  Amatoria.  This  want 
of  sequence  is  another  proof  of  a  later  edition. 
Though  the  Amont  ia  ^rincipaUy  addressed  to 
Corinna,  it  eonti^  aligiea  to  oner  ndatressna. 
For  instance,  the  ninA  and  tmilh  of  ^firat  book 
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poiat  eridtntlj  to  ou  o(  a  much  inferior  sUtion  to 
Corinna ;  and  the  KTenth  aud  eigfhtli  of  the  aecond 
book  am  addreued  to  CypoMi*,  Corinna'i  maid. 

3.  S^oIm  HmAiuM,  twentj>on«  ia  number, 
wan  ab  mAj  mrk  of  Ovid.  By  Mine  critica  the 
authendoity  of  the  laat  lix  haa  been  doabted,  as 
also  that  of  the  fifteenth  (Sappho  to  Phaon),  be- 
Rnuse  it  ti  fonnd  only  in  the  moat  recent  MSS. 
But  Ovid  mentions  baring  written  snch  an  epistle 
(Amor.  it.  18.  26),  and  the  iDtenal  evidence  is 
aofficient  to  vindicate  it.  From  a  passage  in  the 
Ar$  Amatoria  (iiL  346  —  Ignotnm  hoc  aliis  file 
novavit  opas)  Ovid  appears  to  datm  tba  nierit 
of  ariginatiiig  this  species  of  composition ;  in  which 
case  we  must  connder  the  epistle  of  Aicthnst  to 
L^ootaa,  in  the  fearth  book  of  Propertiua,  as  an 
imitation.  P.  Barmami,  however,  in  a  note  on 
Plmertius,  disallows  this  ckioi,  ud  thinks  that 
Orii  was  the  imitator,  ila  ozpfauu  aoMeir  in 
t]w  imeeding  paasaga  df  tba  An  as  follows:  — 
**  Ah  ilib  ne^^tiim  et  omismm  ntrmm  m  asun 
Mm«&"  Bnt  this  seems  very  harsh,  aad  is  not 
Coniistent  with  Ovid's  ezpresri<ni  **  tyNofaix  o/tuk" 
We  do  not  know  the  date  of  Propertias*s  death ; 
bat  even  pladng  it  in  8.  c.  Ifi,  still  Ovid  was  then 
•iglitaad  twan^,  and  might  ham  conpoaed  aavnal, 
if  not  all,  of  his  hendcal  epiaUea.  Answtn  to 
aaveral  of  the  Hmildea  were  written  by  Aulas 
flaUnns,  a  contempotaiy  poet  and  friend  of  Ovid's, 
via.  Ulysses  to  Penelope,  Hipptrfytos  to  Phaedra, 
Aeneas  to  IMdo,  DcBmpboen  to  PhiUis,  Jason  to 
HypaipytB,  and  Phaon  to  Sappho  (see  ^morei,  ii. 
18,.2>).  Iluaa  of  tkeaa  are  nsoaUy  printed  with 
Orid^B  worita ;  bat  tbeir  anthenwrity  has  been 
doabtefltlMh  an  acconnt  of  their  style,  and  becanse 
there  are  no  MSS.  of  them  extant,  though  they 
^>pear  in  the  EdMo  priactpi.  From  the  passage 
in  the  An  Am.  before  lefemd  to  fHL  845)  it 
would  seem  as  if  the  Htnnda  were  intended  for 
musical  recitativei    {Vd  tSn  mmpomia  eamtetmr 

Toee.  Camf.AIex.dl> AUK.Gm.Dier.u.\.) 
A  ttanslatien  of  tkese  epistles  into  Greek  by 
Maxlmos  Planudea  aziits  in  MS.,  but  has  never 
been  pabliohed. 

8.  An  Am^orkkt  or  Dt  Arte  AmandL  This 
wetit  was  written  abmit  b.  c  2,  as  appears  from  the 
itam  naval  combat  ezhiUted  by  Augustus  being 
allnded  to  as  nemt,  as  well  as  the  expedition  of 
Cains  Caesat  to  the  East.  (Lib.  i.  v.  171,  Sa.) 
Ovid  was  now  more  than  forty,  and  his  earllRr 
years  having  been  spent  in  iatt^ne,  be  was  fully 
qnaHfied  by  exparimee  to  give  instmetion  in  the 
art  and  mystery  of  the  tenMr  paauon.  Tba  first 
two  books  are  devoted  to  the  male  sex  ;  the  third 
professes  to  instruct  the  ladies.  This  last  book  was 
probably  puUished  some  time  afl«r  the  two  pre- 
eeding  oaea.  Not  only  doee  this  seon  to  be  borne 
eat  by  tt.  45,  &«.,  but  we  may  thus  aceennt  far 
dia  An  (then  in  two  books)  beii^  mentiened 
in  the  Amontt  and  dso  the  Awtom,  w  its  aecond 
edition  of  three  books,  in  the  tUrd  book  of  the 
An.  At  the  time  of  Orid*s  banishment  this 
poem  was  ejected  fnm  the  public  libiariea  by 
oonmand  of  Avgastoa. 

4.  AtMarfia  Amtntt  in  one  book.  TiaX  this 
piaea  was  sabocqnent  to  the  An  Am,  appears  from 
lb  9.  Its  sabject,  as  the  title  im^ea,  is  to  suggest 
TCmedies  for  the  violeDce  of  the  amatory  passion. 
Henee  Ovid  {v.  47)  ccsaparcs  himself  to  the  spear 
af  Tel^ii%  wkich  was  atda  both  to  wound  and 
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5.  AiK  Tbe  el^ac  compfaunt  of  a  mt-tns 
respecting  the  ill-treatment  it  receivea  ftom  war- 
iarers,  and  even  from  iu  own  master.  Tbia  little 
piece  was  probably  suggested  by  the  fate  of  a  not- 
tiee  in  Ovid's  own  garden. 

6.  MeiamorpiuteimLibfiXV.  This,  the  g^nlest 
of  Ovid's  poems  in  bulk  and  pretenoona,  ^ipeara 
to  have  been  written  between  tbe  age  of  forty  and 
fifty.  He  tells  as  in  his  Trittia  (i  6)  that  h'e  had 
not  put  the  last  polishing  hand  to  it  wfa«n  he  was 
driven  into  banishment ;  and  that  in  tbe  hmrj  and 
vexation  of  bis  fligfat,  he  burnt  it,  together  with 
other  pieces,  Cofin  had,  however,  got  abroad, 
and  it  vras  thus  preserved,  by  no  mc«na  to  the 
regret  of  the  author  {TritL  i.  6.  25).  It  consists  of 
such  legends  or  iables  as  involved  a  tranafbrniation, 
from  the  Creation  to  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  the 
last  being  that  emperor's  cbai^  into  a  atar.  It  is 
thus  a  sort  of  ^die  poem  made  np  of  distinct 
epiaodes,  bat  cointeeted  into  one  namtira  thread, 
vrith  much  skill.  Ovid's  prindpal  model  was,  per- 
haps, the  'Ercpoiotf^Ms  of  Nieander.  It  has  been 
translated  into  elegant  Qreek  prose  by  Mazimus 
Planudea,  whose  version  was  published  by  Bais- 
oonade  (Paris,  1822),  and  fbims  tbe  MUt  voL  of 
Lemaire^  AUiBlAsM  XiO^Ma, 

7.  Fiuhnm  Ltbri  XIl.^  of  wbicA  only  the  first  six 
are  extant  This  woric  was  incomplete  at  the  time 
of  Ovid's  banishment.  Indeed  he  had  periiaps 
done  little  more  than  collect  the  materials  for  ii ; 
for  that  the  fourth  book  was  written  in  Pontot 
appears  from  ver.  88.  Yet  he  muat  have  finished 
it  oalbn  he  wnte  Uie  seeond  botA  of  TWifn,  as 
he  then  allndea  to  it  u  cenststiRg  nS  twelve  books 
(Sex  ego  Fastorum  scripsi  totidemqne  tibellos,  r. 
549 }.  Masaon,  indeed,  takes  this  passage  to  m«ui 
that  he  had  only  written  six,  viz.  "  I  have  written 
air  of  the  Pa^  and  as  many  books"  ;  and  holds 
that  Ovid  never  did  any  more.  But  this  interpre- 
tation seems  contrary  to  the  natural  sense  of  the 
words,  and  indeed  to  the  genius  of  the  language. 
The  F(uU  is  a  sort  of  poetical  Roman  calendtf. 
widi  its  appropriate  festivals  and  mythology,  and 
the  substance  was  probably  taken  in  a  great 
measare  fnm  the  old  Roman  annaUsta.  The  atndy 
of  antiquity  was  then  ftshionable  at  Rosnei  and 
Propertius  had  preceded  Ovid  in  this  style  of 
writing  in  his  Origimet,  in  the  fourth  book.  The 
model  of  both  seems  to  have  been  ^e  Afrw  of  Cal- 
limachus.  The/'oib'showsagooddeal  of  leaming, 
but  it  has  been  observed  that  Ovid  makes  frequent 
miat^es  in  his  astronony,  firam  not  imdantanding 
the  books  fiom  which  he  took  it, 

8.  TVisftHiM  LOm  V.  Tbe  five  books  of  r\epe» 
under  the  titleofTVuftd  were  written  during  the  tint 
four  years  of  Ovid's  banishment.  They  are  chiefly  ^ 
made  up  of  descriptions  of  his  afflicted  conditinu, 
and  petitions  for  mercy.  The  tenth  elegy  of  the 
fiwttn  book  is  valuable,  as  containing  many  par- 
ticulars of  Ovid's  lifb. 

9.  EpwtolanmarPomUtlAriTV.  These  eptitlw  \ 
are  also  in  the  elegiac  metre,  and  mudi  tbe  asms 

in  substance  as  the  TViitia,  to  which  tkey  were  sab-  . 
sequent  (see  lib  i,  ep.  1,  v.  15,  fte).    It  must  b>  ' 
confessed  that  aft  and  misfortune  leeai  to  have 
damped  Ovid's  genius  both  in  this  and  the  preceding 
work.    Even  the  verufication  is  more  dovenlyt 
and  some  of  the  lines  very  prosaic 

10.  IbU.  This  satire  of  between  six  and  sens 
hundred  elegiac  verees  was  also  written  in  csil^ 
The  poat  invaghs  in  it  agunit  an  enemy  iriw  had 
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oriDius. 

MDw  take  to  Tiave  been 
HjpiMi  tbe  BTtliolagiat.  Caeliiu  Rhodiginui 
lAatif.£ed.  xitl  1)  wys,  on  the  andiority  of 
bedliDi  HtDBtinsns  A;Hileiiu,  that  It  wa*  Cor- 
rmxk.  Tboo^  tbe  wietj  of  Ovid's  napfecations 
Si^tp  levnLg  ud  fimcj,  the  piece  kftres  the 
BpcHioo  «f  an  impotent  exploeion  of  ng&  The 
Ulr  ad  plan  wen  borrowed  from  Calliniachtii. 

II OMeltOo ad LieiamAmgvilmi.  Theanthen- 
tidtf  <(  thia  degiae  poem  haa  been  the  lubject  of 
laA  Stfttt  moDg  entice,  the  nqonty  <f  wium 
mtfmtt  it  Tlie  pindpal  umea  <m  the  other 
aie  m  Bttth,  Paweiat,  and  Anar,  tbe  leeent 
fasA  editor.  HoweTtf,  it  ie  allowed  on  all 
Ittdi  te  be  Mt  nwiHtb J  of  Oridli  genini.  Sca- 
Iw  mi  fdMH  bm  attribaiad  it  to  F.  Albbo- 

tCM, 

11  TWifrfifl— iai  .Riemand  OJiaaieom  an 
mm  fiipiCBt%  md  that  gennineneia  not  alto- 
ptberintuB.  Yet Orid  in  the^lnudM.  (iii.205) 
iSada  to  a  poem  which  he  had  written  in  one 
bK  « tbe  ait  of  heightening  female  channa,  and 
wtiA  mul,  therefore,  luiTe  been  prior  to  the  An ; 
ui  Pfiiy  {H.H.  xxxlL  54)  mentions  a  work  of 
In  ce  Uing,  written  towardi  the  cloee  of  his 
Ift.  Of  hii  ir^edy,  Afedea,  only  two  lines  re- 
da.  Of  this  work  Qmntilian  says,  "  Oridii 
IMa  ridetor  mihl  eotendeie  quantum  ille  tit 
^nUiepstaerit  m  ingenio  nio  tempenie  quam  in- 
eslgBe  lalDkwt,'"  x.  98.  He  seems  to  hare 
vtittm  ath«'  wtnfca  now  lost:  as,  Metafkram 
f^ammmm  AraH^  Epi^ramiiiata,  L3>w  ta  rmdoi 
Aite,WHrte(DMBiMcf  (QtiiDtiLvi.3),  TWwn- 
fkm  TJktu  da  lUyriU,  De  Sdlo  Aetiaeo  ad 
Timm,  Ac  Seroal  spurious  pieces  hare  been 
■ttoialed  to  hhn ;  aa  tlie  EUgia  ad  Philomdam, 
A  /WiM,  Priapmaif  Ax.  That  his  poems  in  the 
G«iic  hi^caage  hna  not  been  pmerved  is,  pei<- 
klp^  chiedj  to  be  regretted  on  Uie  score  of  theii 
f  liialagiad  Tslae. 

Ibst  Orid  possessed  a  great  poetical  goiins  is 
tinnitionabfa ;  wliicli  makes  it  tbe  more  to  be  re- 
pntritbu  it  was  not  always  under  the  control  of  a 
Msd  jadcment    Niebnhr,  in  bis  Lttitret,  edited 
W  Dr.  S^miU  (-roL  ii  p.  166),  calls  him,  next  to 
Citsnm,  tbe  nest  poetical  amongst  the  Roman 
poea ;  b  annuon,  pefbops,  to  ^e  rigour  of  Csncy 
wnth  of  fftlifiiriT^  displayed  in  some  parts  oS 
{■VMfcti   Tbe  tame  exDioeot  scholar  ranks  him, 
n  n^sd  flf  his  beilitj',  amrag  the  very  greatest 
pMn.  Of  %  troth  of  this  remark  no  doubt  can 
U  cDtertaiiiea.    Ovid  bas  hinuelf  described  how 
ipoiUsrautj  his  rersee  flowed  ;  and  the  bet  is 
sttetted  by  tbe  balk  of  his  prodnctions. 
Bu  Aii  was  a  danaeroas  gifL    Tbe  fadlity  of 
Mpaliua  posaaHed  tBon  dwnni  fat  him  than 
Aeiftawtbat  indispemaMe  labottr  of  eomction 
■ai  RtmidneDt.    Hence  those  j«ofix  and  puerile 
^••EnpboBs  which  led  Qnintilian  <x.  88)  to  chnrac- 
WK  Ub  as  OMMHM  amator  iagam  mi,  laudanda* 
m  pmUhu ;  and  of  which  a  notable  instance 
WbND  pointed  est  by  Seneca       Q,  iiL  27)  in 
^ImtAftin  of  tbe  flood  (Meiam.  I  262,  &c) ; 
^f^ii,  thei^  it  ocmmences  with  sublimity,  is 
^■ik  by  As  fepetitioa  of  too  many,  and  some  of 
tdte  sad  vulgar,  images  of  tbe  same  thing. 
XwnsOiBUs  cnly&ulk    He  was  thofirstto 
hm  that  pan  and  correct  taste  whiefa 
wwiiiiiiB  ikt  dndt  poets,  and  tbor 
J^hiMsik  Hia  wniaga  aboand  with  tboae 
"■■Aiq^iad  ingid  coneeita  wbkb  we  find  w 
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frequently  in  the  Italian  poeu ;  and  in  this  respect 
be  must  be  regarded  as  uoantique.  Dryden's  in- 
dignation at  these  misplaced  witticinns  led  him  to 
rank  Ovid  among  the  second-rate  poets  (see  bit 
Life  of  VirgUt  and  Derfioofion  of  At  Aaieii),  Bat 
dtou^  a  Jart  criticism  cannot  allow  these  fonlts  to 
pass  witboat  serere  reprehension,  there  are  nu- 
merous passages  which  snow  that  Ovid  was  capable 
of  better  things. 

The  Amotety  his  earliest  work,  is  less  bfoeted 
witi)  ameeOi  than  soma  of  his  later  ones  ;  and  is 
mariied  by  gnsanesa  and  indecency,  rather  than 
by  Use  wit  or  ovmnonght  refinement.  His 
fictitious  love  •episttes,  or  Heroida,  as,  indeed, 
might  be  natnruly  e^iected,  partake  more  of  the 
latter  qualities ;  but  they  are  remarkable  for  terse 
and  poliriied  veruficatitms,  and  the  turns  oi  ex- 
pression  an  often  bigUy  efihetive.  The^^rsjlBw 
Airsis  may  be  said  to  contain  af^sropriato  precqtts^ 
if  that  be  any  recommmdation,  or  if  love,  in  the 
proper  sense  of  the  term,  requires  them  ;  tbe  little 
god  himself  being  the  best  instructor,  as  Boccaccio 
has  so  well  shown  in  the  tale  of  Cymon  and  Iph^ 
geni^  In  a  certain  sense  it  may  be  styled  a 
didactic  poem,  and,  like  most  works  of  that  nature, 
contains  but  little  poetry,  thon^  the  subject  seems 
more  than  usually  favourable  to  it.  The  first  two 
or  three  books  of  the  Metamorpkotei,  in  spite  of 
their  &u]ts,  abound  with  pdetical  beeotiea  ;  noraia 
they  waatjng,  though  scattered  with  a  more  ^nring 
hand,  in  the  remaining  ones  ;  as,  among  other  in- 
stances, in  the  tale  of  Pynmus  and  Tnisbe  ;  the 
charming  mstic  picture  of  the  household  of  Bands 
and  Philemon ;  end  the  description  of  the  Cave  of 
Sleep,  in  the  eleventh  book,  which  for  vigour  of 
fiincy  is  not  perhaps  auipassed  by  any  thing  in 
^wnoer.  In  the  Fasti  Ovid  fbuud  a  fitvonrable 
subject  from  the  poetical  natare  of  the  mythology 
and  eariy  l^nds  of  Rome,  which  he  has  treated 
with  great  power  and  effect.  His  prolixity  waa 
here  more  restricted  than  in  the  MetimoTj3hoie$f 
partly  by  the  natare  of  his  plan,  and  partly,  perhaps, 
by  tbe  metre  ;  and  he  has  treated  his  subject  in  a 
severer  taste.  SchiUer  (  UAer  naioe  tmd  aeittimm- 
taiitdu  DuAtung)  will  not  allow  the  Trivia  and  Bm 
Ptmio  to  be  odled  poetry,  from  their  being  the 
ofispHng,  not  of  inspiration  but  of  necessity  ;  and 
it  must  be  confessed  that  then  is  little  except  the 
versification  to  entitib  them  to  the  name^  As, 
however.  Gibbon  baa  remarked  {DteStn  and  Fi^ 
c.  18,  note),  tbey  an  valuable  as  presenting  a 
picture  of  tiie  human  mind  under  very  singular 
circometances  ;  and  it  may  be  added,  as  affonling 
many  particulars  of  the  poet's  life.  Bat  in  forming 
an  estimate  of  Ovid^  poetical  character,  we  must 
never  fbiget  Aat  his  great  poem  had  not  tbe  bowfit 
of  hia  hat  corrections ;  and  that  by  the  loss  of  hie 
tragedy,  the  Mtdea,  we  an  deprived,  according  U 
the  testimony  of  antiquity,  of  his  most  perfect 
work  ;  and  that,  too,  is  a  species  of  composition 
which  demands  the  highest  powers  of  human  genius. 
The  loss  which  we  have  thus  sustained  may  be  in 
some  measure  inferred  from  the  intimate  knowledge 
which  Ovid  dispUtys  of  the  female  heart ;  as  in  the 
story  of  Byblis  in  the  Meiamorpkotet,  and  in  the 
soliloquy  of  Medea  in  the  same  work,  in  which 
the  idtemations  of  hope  and  fear,  reason  and 
passion,  an  deleted  with  the 'greatest  Eneeb 

The  adidons  of  Ovid's  wonts  an  vnv  none- 
nns,  and  the  fidlowing  Est  contains  only  uw  Bon 
iCBnakaUa:  — 
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SJStia  Priaeipt  (Baltbuar  Asogaidi),  Bologiu, 
1471,  2  roll.  foL  AIm>  at  Rome  tha  uine  yoar 
(Swejrnhejnn  and  PaniiBn),  2  toU.  fbl.  Finl 
AldiM  editiomt  Venice,  1502,  3  tdU.  Sto.  Ben- 
moMm'f  edition,  Ldptig,  1582,  3  Tola.  8vo.  ELanir 
fditioHy  hj  D.  Helnutu,  L(i]-den,  1629,  3  jolt. 
12niai  l^rionuK  edition,  by  Cnippingiua,  Leydeiif 
1670^  8 ToU,  SroL  /« tuim I)e^iim,hjm»,  1689, 
4  voli.  4U>.  Bumumai'i  edition^  AmleiiKiD,  1727, 
4  Tob.  4to. ;  thu  ia  reckoned  the  beat  edition. 
fy  MiiMottriick,  Obttingen,  1798, 2  vdi.  large  Sra 
Bunnun^  text,  bat  no  notM.  ^  J.  A.  Amar^ 
Puia,  1820,  9  vol*.  8to.  Pkrt  «f  Ijt  MuTeli 
A'UtoAew  £atuia  i  ciun  Mrfw  ranronm,  Oxford, 
1825,  b  Tola,  large  Sto.,  Iliirniann'a  text  and 
Beollej'i  MS.  Koendationa,  from  hia  copy  of  Bur- 
mann'a  edition  in  the  Britiah  Miiaeum.  Theae 
emendadona  are  alao  printed  in  an  appendix  to 
Le  Main*B  edition.  ^J.C,  Job,  LeipMg,  1828, 
3  role.  8to. 

The  following  are  aome  editiona  of  aepanle 
meoea: — MttamorjAom,  by  Gierig,  Leip.  1784. 
The  aame,  «Mni  •/oAr,  I^f^  1817,  2  rola,  8to.;  by 
Zosrt,  Le^  1843,  8n>.  Fatti,  by  Merkel,  Berlin, 
JB41,  8to.  TVuAo,  by  Oberlin.  Stnabnrg,  1778, 
8m;  by  Zotra,  Trer.  1839,  8ro.  Amatoria  (in- 
cluding Heroidet,  An  Ant,  ^e.)  by  Wemadori^ 
Helnutadt,  1788  and  1802,  2  rola.  8ro: ;  by  JoAn. 
iMp.  182a  HeroidM,  by  Loer^  Cologn.  1829, 
8to,  There  ia  a  learned  French  connnentaty  oa 
the  Sbrndtt,  by  Bachot  de  MenriH,  the  H^ne* 
1716,  3  nU.  Svo.  (2d  ed.) 

Orid  baa  been  translated  into  moat  of  the  Ea- 
ropean  langnagea.  Among  Gngliah  metrical  veruona 
may  be  mentioned  the  Meiamorpi«tei,  by  Arthur 
Qolding,  London,  1567, 4to. ;  the  aame,  Englished 
in  rerae,  mythologiaed,  and  repreaented  in  nguret, 
byO.  Sandya,  Oxford,  1628,  foL  ;  the  aame  by 
Tariona  bands,  vis.  Dryden,  Addiaon,  Gay,  Pope, 
and  othm,  edited  by  Dr.  Garth,  who  wrote  die 
preface,  London  1717  fol.  Thia  tnnaktion  has 
gone  through  aereml  editiona.  The  same  in  blank 
verae,  b^  Howatd,  London,  1807,  Stou  Omrf'a 
Sl^/im^  in  three  bodta,  by  C  Marlowe,  8to.  Mid- 
dleborg.  The  EpiaUtt,  by  O.  Tarbernle,  London, 
1569.  The  Htroicxd  Epi^,  and  EmPonto,  by 
Wye  Saltonatall.  London,  1626.  The-f^wtHby 
aeVeral  hands,  tIl  Otway,  Settle,  Dryden,  Earl 
Hulgrave,  and  othera,  with  a  preface  by  Dryden, 
London,  1880  (aerenl  mbaequent  ediUons).  The 
Foiti,     J.  Oower,  Cambridge,  1640,  8ro. 

Bnidee  the  two  andent  memoira  of  Ovid  com- 
IDWiy  prefixed  to  hia  worka,  aeveml  short  accounta 
of  hU  life,  by  Aldus  Manntiua,  Pauloa  Marana, 
Ciofeni,  soA  others,  are  collected  in  the  4th  vol.  of 
Bonnuui'^  edition.  Ia  the  same  place,  aa  well 
aa  in  Lenatie^  edition,  iriU  bo  mmd  Uanon^ 
Idfe,  origiD^ly  paUiabed  at  Anaterdam  in  1708. 
Thia  is  one  of  the  most  elaborate  accounts  of  Ovid, 
bnt  too  diacnraiTe,  and  not  alwaya  accnnte.  Then 
ia  a  short  aketch  in  Cmsina'  Liou  lie  1ioma» 
PotlM.  By  Car  the  beet  Life  is  the  Italian  one  by 
the  Canlim  Roamini,  Milan,  1821,  3  thin  toIb. 
Svo.  (2nd  ed.)  [T.  D.] 

OVI'DIUS  JUVENTI-NUS.  [Juvkntinus.] 

OVrNIUS.  1.  Thepropoaerof  aplebiacitum, 
of  uncertain  date,  which  gave  the  cenaora  certain 
powera  in  rqpilating  the  list  of  the  senatoti.  Be- 
^roting  thepnrittonaof  thia  bv,  m»Oial.<^Atd. 
t.thlmOptma. 

'i.  Q.  Otihiii%  a  Beaacn  aenator,  waLptt  to 


death  by  Oetanaona  «■  the  eoBqaait  of  U.  Ab> 
tonius  and  Cleopatra,  beeauae  he  had  diagiaced  bio- 
aelf  by  taking  charge  of  the  ba^fieitam  mad  Uf 
trimm  of  the  Egyptian  qneen.   (Oram,  Ti.  19.) 

8.  Oman  CAMiLLim,  aanMorof  anuwieDi 
&mily,  had  meditated  lebdlion  ipinnt  Alsxandu 
Severua,  but  inatand  of  bring  nunhed  kin^ 
tmted  hj  tUa  cmpanr.  (Lu^rid.  Ah^  Sk, 

4a) 

4.  L.  OviNroa  RosTicaa  Cornslianus,  censri 

A.  D.  237,  with  P.  Titiua  Peipetana  (Faati^ 

VIUS,  a  eoBtempotarr  of  Cicero  MBUMMd  fay 
hia  fn  b.o.44  {adAU.  zVL  L  |5). 

O'VIUS  CALA'VIUS.   [Calavius,  No.  l.J 

O'VIUS  PA'CCIUS.  [pAcciDB.] 

OXATHBES0O{<f^t^  aPenian  mnw,  wUd 
is  also  written  OaoATHua  and  OxTATnan, 
and  ii  frequently  confounded  or  iDtareha^ed 
both  by  Greek  and  Latin  writers  with  OxAana 
and  OzYARTXfl.  Indeed,  it  is  probable  that  theaa 
are  all  merdy  difierent  fimna  «  the  aaiM  name. 
(See  EUendt,  ad  Arricm.  AmaA.  fii.  &  ^  8  ;  Mnl- 
zell,  ad  Otfi.  viii.  4.  %  21.) 

1.  A  younger  bntiMr  of  AitaunH  II.  ii» 
mon  king  of  Poria.  He  was  treated  with  kind- 
nose  by  nia  brother,  and  even  admitted  to  the 
privilege  of  sharing  the  king's  table,  contrary  U 
the  usual  etiqnetle  aS  the  Peruan  coort.  (not 
Ariar.  1.  5.)  ClesiM  (/*tn.  40,  ed.  Btahr)  oik 
him  Oxendras. 

3.  Brother  of  Darrina  IIL  Codonmiinu,  He 
was  diatingnished  fir  his  bravery,  and  in  tbt 
battle  of  Issus,  a  c  33a  took  a  prominent  pert  ti 
the  combat  in  defence  of  ^e  king,  when  attacked 
by  the  Macedonian  cavalry  under  Alexander  hin- 
seir.  (Diod.  xvii.  34;  Curt.  ui.  II.  $  a)  Hs 
afterwards  accompanied  Dareiua  on  hts  flight  inu 
Bactria,  and  felt  into  the  liands  of  Akxander  ivt- 
ing  the  puranit,  but  was  treated  with  the  otsoa 
distinction  by  the  conqnnor,  who  even  aaN^e4 
him  an  honourable  post  about  hia  own  peraon  \  and 
anbaeqnently  devt^ved  npon  him  the  task  of 
punishing  Bessus  for  the  murder  of  Dar«iua 
(Diod.  xviL  77  J  Curt.  vi.  2.  H  9, 1 1 ,  «i.  «■  MO  i 
Plut  Alex.  4a}  He  was  the  &ther  of  Amastxis 
qneen  of  Heracleia.  (Mennon,  c  4.  ed.  OrelL; 
Ait.  Awdi.  viL  4.  g  7 ;  Stiak  xij.  p^  544 ;  Slepb. 
Byi.  $.  V.  'Afuurrptt.) 

3.  Son  of  Abnlitea,  the  satrap  of  Suaiana  ander 
Dareiua  Codomannna,  eonaaanaed  the  oeotingtat 
fumiahed  by  his  faUier  to  Donias  %t  the  battle  tt 
Arbela,  B.C.  331.  On  the  approach  of  Alexander 
to  Susa,  OxUhrea  waa  sent  to  meet  him  and  bnr 
the  submiasion  of  Abulitea:  be  waa  faToamUj 
received,  and  soon  after  appmnted  to  the  pirov 
ment  of  Paiaetaoene,  which  he  held  until  tb« 
return  of  Alexander  fi«n  India,  wliai  be  waa  pat 
to  death  by  the  king  for  mahdministtadeB  of  «» 
l«Dvince^  According  to  Plntaich,  Alexander  dt* 
him  with  his  own  hand.  (Ait.  Amok.  ia.  9,  IS, 
19,  viL  4  ;  Curt.  v.  2.  4  8  ;  Diod.  xviL  65 ;  Fli)t>  { 
AUa;.  6a)  ' 

4.  A  son  of  Dionysiua  tyrant  of  Hendeia  snl 
of  Amaatria,  the  daughter  of  No.  2.  He  secceeded, 
together  inth  hia  brother  Clearehna,  to  the  sove- 
reignty of  Hendeia  on  the  death  of  DionyuDs, 

B,  c.  306:  but  the  government  waa  administered 
by  Amaatria  daring  the  minority  of  ber  two  soaa 
Soon  after  the  young  men  had  atlaimd  to  ns>- 
hood  and  taken  the  direction  of  aftin  iato  tliir 
own  hands,  they  cansed  their  mother  to  hi  ptf  U 
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tetb:  kt  tkk  act  of  pnicide  brongbt  upon  than) 
lift  Tcayonre  frf  LyumacbuB,  wbo  made  himaelf 
■arier  af  Hemcleia,  and  put  both  Clearchu  and 
Osthm  to  death.  According  to  Diodonu,  they 
fed  aimi  nTenteen  jeais ;  but  Drojien  auigaa 
tkir  HBth  te  the  year  b-c  286.  (Memnon, 
c4-«;  IKid.xx.77;  Droyieo, IMtmm.  toL L 
»W,654.) 

i  A  Mtt  of  Hithxidatea  the  Great,  who  vaa 
bkea  friMner  in  the  iniorrection  the  citisena 
«f  Pbuagocia,  B.  c.  64.  He  was  afterwardB 
fiwa  op  to  Pompey,  bj  whom  he  waa  led  cspUve 
b  Idi  tiumph  at  Rome.  (Appian,  Mitkr.  108, 
117.) 

0IYARTE3  ro{««(^)  or  OXARTES  COf- 
ifT^s).    Concemiiig  the  diSeient  fbnna  of  thii 

MM  «e  0XATHIIB& 

L  A  kii^  of  Bactria,  Mud  to  hsTe  been  con- 
%aaf>nrj  with  Ninoa  king  of  Aujria,  by  whom  hia 
kogdoB  was  inraded  and  conquered.  The  history 
af  ikk  aqiedition,  though  doubtleu  a  mere  fable, 
Mgifnagreat  detail  by  Diodoma  (iL  6).  He 
appran  to  be  the  aame  penon  who  ia  called  by 
STDcdlBa  and  Euaebina,  Zoroaater,  (SyncelL  p. 
in ;  &aeb.  Arm.  p.  44  ;  WeewsHng,  ad  DkxLLc; 
beta;  ed  Cte.  p.  405.) 

'1  A  Bactrian,  &ther  of  Bozana,  tTie  wife  of 
AltEudei  the  Great.    He  ia  fint  mentioned  aa 
tte  tt  Hu  chie&  who  accompanied  Besana  on  hia 
Mnat  aooai  the  Ozus  into  Sogdiana  (Arr.  Avab. 
m.3&Slfi).  After  the  death  of  Beaaua,  Ozyartes 
itfowui  ba  wifo  and  danghtera  for  aafety  in  a 
nek  (ortRaa  in  Sogdiana,  which  waa  deemed  im- 
pugnable, bnt  which  nevertheless  soon  fell  into  the 
mdi  of  Alexander,  who  not  only  treated  hia 
Ofom  with  respect  and  attention,  but  waa  so 
WBedvilh  the  bMnty  of  Koxana  aa  to  deaign 
tonke  her  his  wife.    Oxyartea,  on  leaming  these 
i^Bp,  haalened  to  make  hia  submisKon  to  the 
nwpMm,  by  whom  he  was  received  with  the 
ntttMt  dirtinction  ;  and  celebrated  by  a  magnificent 
feait  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  the  king, 
&C.327  (Arr.^»a&.  It.  18,  19,20.{7;  Curt, 
m  4. 1 21— 29;  Stralx  zL^517  ;  PloL  Alem. 
47 ;  ctMetning  the  diecrepanGiea  in  these  statements 
Kt  MiueU,  ad  Curt.  Lcaai  Droysen*a  Alexmder, 
t-  US).   Shortly  after  we  find  him  aucceasfuUy 
mtetpMing  to  prevu)  upon  Chorioiea  to  aurrendu 
lu>  rack  brtieaa ;  u>d  at  a  subaeqnent  period  he 
«■*  appointed  by  Alexander  aati^  of  the  province 
gf  Panfaouaua,  oc  India  south  of  the  Caucasus 
(Alt  JmA  it.  21,  vi  15  ;  Curt,  ix.  8.  S  9  ;  PluL 
$8^   In  thia  poBtion  he  continued  until  the 
dsath  ef  Alexander,  and  was  confirmed  in  his 
pnnBco^  both  in  the  fint  dinsiim  of  the 
VBOB  h—tdiatdy  after  Aat  ereDt,  and  in  the  anb- 
HTntMteatTri|MnddBni,B.c.8SI  (IKod.xviii. 
^3»;  JiMtin,zia4;  Anian.  ^         p.  7),b.; 
wippH,iMp^64,b.).  At  abler  period  we  find 
ni  mdhig  a  small  fbroe  to  the  aupport  of  Enmenea ; 
bat  after  the  death  of  that  geneial,  B.C.  316,  he 
Ma  to  have  come  to  tmna  with  Antigonna,  who 
^ nutaat to ■saBBie  the  upeaiwee  ofcoofinning 
in  an  aathority  of  which  he  would  ban  fbund 
tt  diCeiilt  l«  disposseaa  him  (Kod.  xix.  14,  48). 
It  MDM  pnbaUe  that  he  mnat  have  died  be- 
the  ei^editioa  of  Seleucus  against  India, 
■an  fad  that  monarch  ceding  Paropamisua  to 
™*tocattBl,  without  any  mention  of  Oxyartea. 
PMh  zr.  bl  734  i  Drmen,  fleOamiM.  nd.  i.  p. 
«.J  IE.H.B.] 
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OXTATHRES.  [Oxathiibs.1 

OXYCANUS  ('0{i««wJj),  or  PoRTiCANua,  as 
he  ia  called  by  Q.  Curtins,  an  Indian  prince,  whose 
territoriea  lay  to  the  west  of  those  of  Maaicanna. 
On  the  apprnch  of  AJexander  he  had  not  come  to 
meet  hinw  or  aont  ■iiihaawilnn  to  make  hia  snh- 
mianon  to  the  conqueror.  Aleatnder  aectodii^y 
marched  against  him,  and  ^[leedilj  took  by  storm 
two  of  his  cities,  Oxycanos  hiraaelf  being  made  pri- 
soner. The  other  towns  in  his  dominions  qieedily 
submitted. 

It  has  been  supposed  that  in  the  latter  port  of 
the  names  Oxycanoa  and  Musicanus  is  to  be  traced 
the  word  Khaam  or  Khatt,  so  that  Oxycanns  might 
mean  the  Rcyah  of  Ouche,  Muaicanas  the  Rajah 
of  Mooah.  To  this  it  ia  objected  that  Khm  is  a 
Turiciah  title,  and  that  there  is  nothing  to  show 
that  it  waa  in  use  in  that  region  at  the  time  of 
Alezander*a innuon.  (Arrian,vi.]6.  g  1;  Q.Cart. 
LE.  8.  §  11 :  ThirlwaU,  UitL  Gr.  vol.  vii.  p.  48, 
note).  [C.  P.  M.] 

OXYDATES  CO(>^i),  a  Peruon  of  high 
tank,  who,  for  aome  cauae  or  other,  bad  been  im- 
prlsoiied  by  Dareins  at  Susa,  and  was  finnd  lying 
there  under  sentence  of  death,  when  the  AVf  &U 
into  the  hands  of  Alezaadar.  For  this  mbou  he 
seemed  tbe  more  likely  to  be  futhfnl  to  Alexander, 
who  appointed  him  aatmp  of  MeiUiL  In  tUs  office 
Oxydates  was  aubeeqauitly  snpeneded  by  Araaces. 
(Anian,  ill  20.  8  4;  Curt.  ri.  2.  §  11,  riiL  I, 
$  17.)  [CP.M.] 

O'XYLUS  fOfiAflj).  1.  A  son  of  Area  and 
Pntogeoeia.    (ApoUod.  i.  7.  §  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Uaemou  (acc^'ding  to  ApoDod.  ii. 
8.  g  3,  of  AndtaemoO'),  and  huafaand  of  neria,  by 
whom  be  became  the  fitther  of  Aettdos  and  Xi&s. 
He  waa  deacendad  from  b  iamUy  ti  Elia,  bat  lived 
in  Aetolia  ;  and  when  the  Dmiaos  invaded  Pelepon- 
nesna,  they,  in  accorduice  with  an  oiade,  choae 
him  as  one  of  their  leaders.  He  afterwards  hocame 
king  of  Elia,  which  be  eonqnered.  (Paufc  t.  3,  ia 
fin.  4.  g  ],  &c.{  AzialoL  PtJU.  tL  8.  8  S  f  Stnh, 
Tiii.  p^  333.) 

3k  A  son  of  Oitoik  wbo  became  the  &tlier  of  the 
Hamadryadea,  by  his  sister  Uimadryas.  (Athen. 
iii.  p.  78.)  [L.S.3 

OXYNTAS  CO{^ar),  son  of  Jugurtha,  was 
led  eapUve,  together  with  his  father,  before  the 
trimnplial  car  of  Marina  (b.  c.  1 04)  ;  bnt  his  life 
waa  Beared,  and  he  waa  placed  in  custody  at 
Venoan,  Here  he  remained  till  b.  c  90,  when  ha 
waa  bought  forth  \fj  the  Samnite  ^eial,  C 
Papius  MutiluB,  and  adorned  with  the  inMgni^  of 
royalty,  in  order  to  produce  a  moral  effect  upon  the 
Nomidian  audliaries  in  tbe  service  of  the  Ranaa 
general  L.  Caeaar.  The  device  waa  aneceaafol, 
and  the  Nnmidiana  deserted  in  great  nnmbecs  i 
bat  of  the  suhseqaent  fiaitnnes  of  Oxyntas  we  know 
nothing,  (Eutnp.  iv.  37  l  Oros.  t.  1ft  ;  Appian, 
aGi.42.)  [EH.B.] 

OXY'THEMIS  CO(Mfui),  a  friend  of  Deme. 
trina  Poliofcetes^  who  waa  seat  b^  him  to  the  court 
of  Agathodea,  king  of  Kdly,  with  whom  he  had 
just  concluded  an  iillianef,  ostenaiblj  ia  tvder  to 
nceiva  the  ratification  of  the  treaty,  but  with  a 
secret  mission  to  examine  the  real  state  of  a&in 
in  Sicily.  The  death  t£  Agathocks  followed 
shortly  sfter,  a.  C;  289,  and  it  was  Oxythenua  who 
placed  him  on  tbe  faataX  pie,  as  we  are  told, 
be&ne  lifo  was  yet  aatiaet  (Died,  xxi  Eto, 
BanA.  pfi491,492.) 
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PACATIIUS,  DE'CIMUS,  proctmtor  of  Cor^ 
ilea  in  A.  D,  69,  wished  to  send  suistance  to  Vi- 
telliua,  but  wu  murdered  by  the  inhsbiUmts. 
(Tac.  Hitl.  ii.  16.) 

PACATIA'NUS,  a  Roman  emperor,  known  U> 
ui  only  from  coin*,  a  ipecimen  of  which  it  annexed. 
From  the  number  of  coini  of  thii  emperor  found  in 
Auttria,  Eckhal  thinks  that  the  brief  reign  of  Pa- 
catianui  was  probably  in  Pannonia  or  Moesia.  The 
full  name  of  Pacatianus  was  Tl  Cl.  Mar.  Paca- 
TIANU8.  Mar.  is  variously  interpreted,  some 
making  it  Mariut,  some  Afareiut,  and  others  Ma- 
rmtu.  Eckhel  adopts  the  last,  and  assigns  the 
roini  to  the  times  of  Philippns  and  Decins  (EckheL, 
Tol.  rii.  p.  338).  There  was  a  Pacatianus,  consul 
A.  D.  332,  in  the  reign  of  Constantine  {Fatli). 


COIN  OF  TRK  lUPKHOR  PACATIANt/H. 

PACA'TUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  although  a  centu- 
rion, was  restored  to  his  master  by  Domitian,  when 
he  was  proved  to  be  his  slave.    (Dion  Cass.  IxviL 

la) 

PACATUS,  DREPA'NIUS.  [Drkpanius.] 
PACA'TUS.    MINU'CIUS.  [Irenaeus, 
No.  3.] 

PACCIA'NUS.  ].  Was  sent  by  Snlla  into 
Mauritania  to  help  Ascalis,  whom  Sertorius  was 
attacking,  but  he  was  defested  and  slain  by  Serto- 
rius.    (Plut.  Sert,  9.) 

2.  a  Roman  prisoner  taken  on  the  defeat  of 
Cnuaus  by  the  Parthians.  As  he  bore  the  greatest 
resemblance  to  Craw  us  among  the  prisoners,  the 
Parthians  put  on  him  a  female  dress,  and  paraded 
him  in  mockery  of  the  Roman  general.  (Plut.  Crass. 
32.) 

PA'CCIUS.  This  naraa  is  frequently  written 
Pactiu*,  but  in  inuriptions  we  only  lind  Paodia, 
and  the  derivative  Pacekunu  also  points  to  Paccitu 
aa  the  correct  orthography.  It  appears  that  the 
name  was  originally  not  Roman.  [See  Nos.  1 
and  2.] 

1.  Oviua  Paocius,  a  priest  in  the  Samnite 
army,  B.  c  293  (Liv.  x.  38). 

2.  Paocius  and  Visius,  two  brothers,  the 
noblest  among  the  Bruttii,  came  to  the  consul  Q. 
Fabius  in  B.  a  209  to  obtain  pardon  from  the  Ro- 
mans (Liv.  xxvii.  15). 

3.  M.  Paccius,  a  &iend  of  Atticus,  B.C.  54 
(Cic.  od  .^tt.  iv.  16). 

•  4.  Paccius  ArRicANUR,  expelled  from  the  senate 
after  the  death  of  Vitellius,  A.  d.  70  (Tac.  Hiit. 
iv.  41). 

S.  pAcctuB  Orfitus.    [Orfitur,  No.  3.] 
PA'CCIUS  (ncUxwr),  orPACCIUS  ANTIO- 
CHUS  (TloKKios  'Avrfoxoj),  a  physician  about 
the  b^inning  of  the  Christian  en,  who  was  a 
pup]  of  Philonides  of  Catana,  and  lived  probably 


PACHE& 

at  Rome.  Re  made  a  large  fortune  bj  tbe  sale  of 
a  certain  medicine  of  his  own  invention,  which  wai 
much  employed,  and  the  composition  of  which  he 
kept  a  profound  secret.  At  his  death  he  left  hii 
prescription  aa  a  l^acy  to  the  Emperor  Tiberiu.^ 
who,  in  order  to  give  it  as  wide  a  circolntion  as 
possible,  ordered  a  copy  of  it  to  be  placed  in  all 
the  public  libraries.  (Scribon.  Lai:g.  Da  Com/m. 
Medieam.  c.23.  §97.  p.  209;  MarcelL  Empir. 
De  Medieam.  c  20.  p.  824.)  Some  of  bin  tnedioil 
fonuulae  are  quoted  by  Onlen  (De  Compos.  Afaii- 
cam.  me.  Loe.  iv.  4, 8,  ix.  4,  vol  xiL  pp.  715,  7SI-, 
760,  772,  782,  xiii.  284  ;  Be  Compoi.  Maiicanu 
tec.  Gen.  vii.  7,  vol  xiii.  p.  984),  Scribonins  Lai^nu 
(L  c.,and  c.  40.  §  156.  p.218),  Aetiua  (ii.  3.  g  109, 
ill,  pp.354,  359),  and  Marcellua  Empincui 
(/.  c).  [W.  A.  G.] 

PACENSIS,  AEMI'LIUS.  was  tribune  of  the 
city  cohorts  (urionos  coiorles)  at  the  death  of  Stra, 
but  was  deprived  of  this  ofRce  by  Oalba.  He  sub- 
sequently joined  Otho,  who  restored  to  him  bii 
tribunate,  was  chosen  one  of  the  generals  of  Otho's 
army,  and  perished  fighting  in  the  Capitol  &gninit 
the  Vitellian  troops,  a.  d.  69.  (Toe  Hi*L  i.  20, 87, 
ii.  12,  iii.  73.) 

PACHGS  (ndxiO-    An  Athenian  general,  the 
son  of  a  man  named  Epicurus  (or,  according  to 
Diod.  xii.  55,  Epiclcrus).    In  the  autumn  of  B.  c 
428  Paches  was  sent  out  at  the  head  of  1000 
hoplites  to  reinforce  the  troops  which,  on  the 
reTolt  of  Mytilene,  had  been  sent  out  under 
Cleippides,  and  had  entrenched  themselves  in  t*'o 
forts  near  the  city,  while  the  fleet  blockaded  the 
harbour.    On  the  arrival  of  Paches  a  wait  v»* 
carried  round  the  city  on  the  land  side,  with  ft<ns 
at  the  strongest  points.    In  the  summer  of  a.  c 
427  the  Spnrtans  sent  a  fleet  under  the  commMid 
of  Alcidas  for  the  relief  of  Mytilene  ;  but  Alcidai 
delayed  so  much  on  his  voy^  that  the  Myti- 
lenaeana,  and  even  Salaethus,  whom  the  Spartan* 
had  sent  before  their  fleet,  gave  up  all  hopes  of  iti 
arrival.     By  the  advice  of  Salaethus  the  com- 
monalty of  the  Mytilenacans  were  entrusted  with 
the  arms  of  the  regular  infantry  j  but  they  forth- 
with rose  against  the  aristocratical  party,  and  the 
Intter,  fearing  a  capitulBtton  on  the  part  of  t):e 
commonalty,  surrendered  the  city  to  Paches,  leer- 
ing the  decision  of  their  fate  entirely  to  the 
Athenians.    At  this  juncture  Alcidns  arrived  at 
Embaton  ;  but,  instead  of  attacking  the  Atheniant, 
sailed  southwards  along  the  coast  of  Ionia.  PAche^ 
hearing  from  many  qunrterg  of  the  appponch  of  the 
Peloponneiian  fleet,  set  out  in  pursuit  of  it  ;  but, 
not  coming  up  with  it,  returned  at  leisure  nhng 
the  coast  of  Ionia,    In  his  course  he  touched  nt 
Notium.    Here  his  assistance  was  called  in  by 
the  democtatical    party,  who  were  being  bard 
pressed  by  their  political  opponents,  who  were 
BUppAted  by  the  ruling  party  among  the  Colo- 
phonians.  and  by  a  body  of  mercenaries,  cow- 
manded  by  an  Arcadian  named  Hippias,  borrowed 
from    the   satrap    Pissnthncs.      Paches  invited 
Hippias  to  a  parley ;  but  when  he  came  he  immr- 
dialcly  arrested  him,  and  forthwith  attacked  the 
garrison,  which  was  overpowered  and  cot  to  piece*. 
Hippias,  with  whom  Paches  hod  made  a  soiema 
engagement,  that,  if  the  parley  did  not  lead  to  nn 
agreement,  he  should  be  reconducted  in  wfety  into 
the  town,  was  taken  by  Paches  within  the  wsJi* 
and  then  barbarously  put  to  death  by  beiuft  shot 
with  arrows  ;  Pitches  urging  that  h«  had  falfiM 
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AeitipaktiM.  Notion  wu  nTensp  to  the  pvtj 
lAaek  hti  colkd  in  die  ud  <tt  the  Atheoiani. 
Ptthe*  n*w  ntnmed  to  Leaboa,  and  proceeded 
ta  ledaoe  tbm  pam  of  the  iiLand  which  Btill 
Ud  oat  He  Hot  home  moat  of  hia  fbrcea,  and 
wiih  then  Sahethiia  and  a  large  number  of  Myti- 
Isasai  vbo  on  the  Bunrender  of  the  city  had 
tdua  icfqge  at  the  altan,  and  were  remoTed 
Aeoee  bf  hdaa  to  ToiedcM.  Ob  the  arrival  of 
^  Sol  decree  of  the  Atheniuu,  onlering  the 
etKKin  of  aD  the  adnlt  dtixcns  of  M^tilene,  and 
:ke  cnalaTement  of  the  women  and  childreni 
?iem  na  about  to  put  it  into  execution,  when 
B.e  Mtaai  decree  amred,  aparing  the  livea  of  the 
inhabiaBta,  but  ordering  the  destruction  of  their 
and  the  aDrmuler  of  the  fleet.  Paehea, 
ifirr  enplyii^  with  tbeae  inatmctiona,  returned 
ta  Atba^  Od  his  airival  there  he  waa  brought 
to  trial  on  aome  ^rge,  and,  perceiring  hie  con- 
imsa&n  to  be  certain,  drew  hia  sword  and 
(tabbed  himaeir  to  Uie  heart  in  the  pRsence  of 
biijadgca.  (PluL  Aumm,  c6,  Arutid.  &  2&) 
(Ai  »ut  gfoimds  he  wai  impeached  it  is  very 
fidcalt  (a  aaeertain.  There  ia  a  story  pieserv^ 
in  aa  epjgcut  of  Agatbiaa  (Jacobs,  Anei.  toL  it. 
p'  31),  according  to  which  Paches,  after  tbe  snr- 
TcEder  of  Mjrtileae,  became  enamoured  of  two 
woMD  ti  the  citT,  Hellsiua  aiid  Lamaxis,  and 
Budarad  Odr  kuuMnda  that  be  might  accomplish 
hia  dr^BL  The  Tictims  of  his  cruelty,  however, 
taopcd  to  Atbens,  and  made  known  his  criminal 
psccedn^ ;  and  their  proaecutifm  of  him  ended 
h  hit  death.    There  aeema  no  sufficient  reason 

lejectiM  this  story.  If  the  ofience  be  thought 
Mly  nment  to  bare  occasioned  tbe  condem- 
■atiiB  te  death  of  a  general  who  had  juat  returned 
■fccr  a  most  ■aoceasfiil  series  of  military  operations, 
tloe  are  varieoa  suppositions  which  might  remove 
the  dificdty.  It  ia  poeuble  that  Cleon  was 
jnewirf  epint  Inm  m  not  putting  the  first 
derat  iate  execntioa  more  promptly,  or  there 
■ijct  have  been  some  ground  for  exciting  odium 
gainst  btm  on  account  of  his  not  having  set  out 
ia  chaae  of  A*"^"  sooner  than  he  did for  it 
^pEtfs  that  he  did  not  act  upon  the  first  in- 
iimatiea  whidi  be  rec^ved.  Or  various  other 
imtzta  mi^t  be  imagined,  which  would  furnish 
s  handle  to  the  demagognes  of  the  day.  It  seems 
likely  that  the  ringnlar  death  of  Paches  gave 
ataiiuu  lot  tbe  istroducdon  of  that  provision  in 
the  decree  of  Oannonus,  according  to  which  in 
ceitMB  eases  the  defendant  was  to  plead  his  cauao 
m  fctlen.  (Tinie.  iii.  18,  28,  S3,  34—36,  49; 
Peppi^adifi.  50;  Diod.  £.a;  Strab.  xuL  p.600  ; 
PVakgM  Mmmi,  tdI.  ii.  p.  236.)    [C  P.  M.] 

PACHO^IUS  (Daxiffues).  »  Socntes  and 
PaDadias  write  tbe  name,  or  PACHU'MIUS 
(n^cs^fuaf),  eecordh^  to  tbe  author  of  tbe  Viia 
Puimni,  tn  Egyptian  ascetic  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tOT,  aee  of  tbe  iToiindeta,  if  not  pre-eminently  the 
£x»der  of  regular  monastic  commnaities.  **  The 
R^t  whidk  tbe  Church  at  present  entertuna," 
•VI  'nBemont  {Mim.  vol.  vii  p.  167),  "for  the 
uane  of  Sl  Paebomiua,  ia  no  new  feeling,  but  a 
^  megaition  of  tlte  obligations  which  sbe  is 
GDdff  to  Un,  M  ^  h<^  fbander  of  a  gnat  number 
«f  Maaatsries ;  or  latfacraatheinstitntor,  not  only 
of  ottam  flBDvmta,  but  of  the  conventu^  life  itself^ 
ssd  of  As  boty  cMmnunities  of  men  devoted  to  a 
itEgitaa  life."    Of  thie  eminent  peraon  there  is  a 


tiumH,  in  barbaroaa  Greek,  tbe  tiansbuion  peibapa 
of  a  Sobidic  origjimlt  by  a  moik  of  tbe  gmention 
immediately  succeeding  Paebomiua  ;  also  than  is 

a  second  memoir,  ot  extracts  of  a  memoir,  either  by 
the  writer  of  the  life,  or  by  some  other  writer  of  the 
same  period,  supplementary  to  the  first  work,  and  to 
which  the  tide  Parai^xjnuHa  <U  SS.  Padiomioet 
Thtodom  has  been  prefixed  ;  and  there  is  an  account 
of  Padiomins,  in  a  letter  from  Anunon,  an  EgyptiaB 
bishop,  to  Theophilus,  patriarch  of  Alexandria: 
"ErurraX^  'Afifufot  huTKiwov  wtpl  voXivslai  tal 
filov  fupucaS  naxoi^ufov  actl  ScoUipei',  Bpittola 
Anmoiat  Epimxupi  de  CMtenaHoiw  ae  VUae  FarU 
Paehumii  tt  Theodori.  All  these  pieces  are  given 
by  the  Bollandists,  both  in  a  Latin  veiwn 
295—337),  and  in  Uie  original  {Appemdi*t  pp.  23* 
—71*)  in  the  Ada  Sanolonm,  Maiit  voL  ilk  with 
tbe  usual  introducUon  by  Papebroche. 

Pachomius  was  bom  in  the  Thebaiid,  of  heathen 
parents,  and  was  educated  in  heathenism ;  and, 
while  a  lad,  going  with  bis  parents  to  ofibr  saanfieo 
in  one  of  ^e  temples  of  the  gods,  aw  haatily  ex> 
polled  by  the  order  of  the  priest  as  an  enemr  of  the 
goda.  The  incident  was  afterwards  reco  rdedaaa 
prognoatic  of  hia  subsequent  conversion  and  saintly 
eminence.  At  the  age  of  twenty  be  was  drawn 
for  military  service  in  one  of  the  civil  war*  which 
Mowed  the  death  of  Conatantins  Cfaioma,  in  a.  o. 
SW,  The  author  of  the  Fito  PadumH  aays 
that  be  was  levied  for  the  aervice  of  Constantino 
the  Great,  in  one  of  his  struggles  for  the  empire. 
Tillemont  thinks  that  the  war  referred  to  was  Con* 
stanUne*s  vrar  with  Maxentius  in  a.  d.  312,  but 
supposes  that  Pachomiiu  was  drawn  to  aerre  in 
the  anny  of  Maximin  II.,  in  hia  nearly  contem- 
porary Btniggle  against  Licinius,  as  it  is  difficult  to 
conceive  that  Constantine  should  be  allowed  to  raise 
troops  by  conscription  in  Egypt,  then  govenied  by 
his  jealous  partner  in  the  empire,  Maximin.  A 
■imuar  difflwlty  Ifl^ies  to  all  Conatantine'a  dvil 
conteats,  until  after  tbe  final  overthrow  of  Iddniua 
in  A.  D.  323,  and  the  only  civD  war  of  Constantine 
afler  that  was  agunat  Calocems  in  Cyprus,  in  335 ; 
the  date  of  which  is  altogether  too  late,  as  Pa- 
chomius (EpistoL  Ammon,  c.  6)  was  converted  in 
the  time  of  Alexander,  bishop  of  Alexandiia,  who 
died  A.  D.  326.  It  is  likely,  thmfBre,  that  the 
mention  of  Constantine^  name  ia  an  error  of  the 
biographer,  and  that  Tillemont  is  right  in  thinking 
that  the  conscription  in  which  Paebomiua  was 
drawn  was  ordered  by  Maximin  II.  We  may, 
therefore,  with  Tillemont,  fix  the  Ume  of  Paebomiua* 
birth  in  a.  d.  29'^  Papebroche  makes  tbe  war  to 
be  that  of  Diocletian  (under  whom  Constantine, 
tiien  a  yonth,  vras  aarTing)  against  the  usurper 
Achillea,  a.  d.  296,  bat  tMs  supposition  is  inad- 
missible. 

Tbe  oonscripts  were  embariced  in  a  boat  and 
conveyed  down  the  Nile  |  and  being  landed  at 
Thebes,  were  placed  lu  confinonent,  appMently 
to  prevent  desertion.  Here  Uiey  were  visited  and 
rebeved  by  the  Christians  of  the  place,  and  a 
grateful  curiosity  led  Pachomius  to  inquire  into  the 
character  and  opinions  of  the  charitable  strangers 
Struck  with  what  he  beard  of  them,  be  seised  the 
first  opportunity  of  aolitnde  to  oilier  the  aimide  and 
touching  prayer,  *'  0  Ood,  tbe  creator  of  lieaTm 
and  earth,  if  thou  wilt  indeed  look  upon  my  low 
estate,  notvrith standing  my  ignorance  of  thee,  the 
onl^  true  God,  and  wilt  deliver  me  from  tbis 
afflKtion,  I  will  eb^  thf  mil  idl  the  days  of  my 
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life,  and  will  Im  and  Mrre  all  men  aocordinr  to 
A  J  ooramandmniL*'  He  mu,  however,  oUigM  to 
accompany  hia  feUow^necripta,  and  aoSbred  maaj 
hudahtpa  during  thia  period  of  enforced  aervioe : 
bat  tbe  aettletnent  of  tne  conteat  hanng  released 
bim  fiom  it,  he  haKeoed  hack  into  the  ThebaTd, 
and  waa  haptiied  in  the  chnreh  of  Cbenoboacia, 
near  tbe  citj  of  Dioopolia  tht  Lea  ;  and,  acpiring 
tt  pre- eminent  holineaa,  coamtenoed  an  aaoetie  life, 
anaer  tfw  gudance  of  PlUBenum,  an  aw^ocet  of 
high  tepnte.  After  « time,  he  withdrew  with  Pa- 
launoD  to  Tabenna,  or  Tabeneeia,  which  tqipesra 
to  bave  been  in  an  ialand  or  on  the  bank  of  the 
Nils,  near  the  bonndaiy  of  the  Theban  and 

TentTrite  nomi  Some  time  afMr  thia  removal  hia 
coopanioD  PKlaemon  died,  bat  whether  he  died  nt 
Tabenna,  OTwhatlwr  he  had  returned  to  biapreiioua 
abodes  ia  not  clear.  Pachomiua  found,  however, 
another  companion  in  his  own  elder  brother  Joan  nea, 
or  John,  who  became  hia  diieiple.  But  hia  ephere 
of  influence  waa  now  to  be  enlarged.  Directed 
hj  what  he  rqarded  as  a  Divine  intimation,  he 
began  to  indta  men  to  embtace  s  monastic  life ;  and 
obtaining  first  three  ditciplea,  and  then  many  more, 
formed  them  into  a  community,  and  pTescribed 
rules  for  their  guidance^  Aa  the  community  grew 
in  number,  he  appointed  the  needful  officcra  for 
their  ngnhtion  and  imtnictiMi.  He  built  a  dintch 
aa  a  pboe  of  worahip  and  instraction  for  the  poor 
■h^heida  of  the  neighbourhood,  to  whom,  as  there 
was  no  other  reader,  he  read  the  Scriptures.  The 
bishop  of  Tentjna  wonU  have  raised  him  to  the 
rank  of  presbyter,  and  requested  Athanauus,  pa- 
triarch of  Alexan^ia,  when  visiting  the  ThebaTd, 
to  ordain  him ;  tnt  ^Khomiua,  being  aware  of  the 
derign,  hid  hinuelf  until  the  patrianh  had  departed. 
His  refiisal  of  the  office  of  presbyter  did  not 
diminish  hia  reputation  or  influence;  new  disciples 
flocked  to  him,  of  whom  Theodorus  or  Theodore  was 
the  most  illustrious,  new  monasteries  sprung  up  in 
hii  neighbouriiood,  includingone  for  women,  founded 
br  hia  uatei:  Of  these  aerenl  communiUe*  he  waa 
Visitor  and  legvlatoc  general,  appmnUng  hia  disciple 
Theodore  snperior  of  his  original  monastery  of  Ta- 
benna, and  himself  removing  to  the  monasteiy  of 
ProQ,  which  waa  made  the  hMdofthemonasteriea  of 
tbediatrict  He  died  ofapastilenttal  disorder,  which 
bad  broken  out  among  the  monks,  apparently  in 
A.  D.  348,  a  short  time  before  the  death  or  eipulsion 
of  the  Arhui  patriarch,  Gregory  [GRBGnRiua,  No, 
3],  and  tbe  restoration  of  Athanasius  [Atbana- 
siua],  at  the  age,  if  his  birth  ia  rightly  fixed  in 
A.  D.  292,  of  filty-nx.  Soma  place  his  death  in 
A.  D.  360. 

In  ^waking  of  Pachomhu  as  the  fonnder  <tf 
nwuaatic  institutiona,  it  must  not  be  supposed  that 
he  waa  the  founder  of  the  monastic  life.  Antoniua, 
Ammonaa,  Paulua  and  othera  [Antonius;  Ak- 
HONjiS;  Paului;]  had  devoted  themaelvea  to 
teligious  solitude  before  him  ;  and  even  the  practice 
of  persona  living  an  noatteUfo  in  small  commnnitiea 
existed  before  him ;  but  in  theae  assodationi  there 
was  no  recognised  ordw  or  government  What 
Pochomius  did  was  to  fonn  communities  on  a  r^fular 
tdan,  directed  by  a  fixed  rule  of  Ufe,  and  subject  to 
inspection  and  control  Such  monastic  communities 
as  existed  before  him  had  no  regularity,  no  per- 
manence :  those  iriuch  he  ananged  wen  r^ntariy 
eonatitntad  bodies,  the  eontinoity  of  whose  existence 
was  not  intemipted  1^  the  death  of  individuals. 
Miradp%  eqwdtuly  divma  Tiiioui,  ugelie  conver- 


sations, and  the  utterance  of  po^iedea,  are  aacrihei 
to  him,  but  not  in  anch  mnBba  aa  to  aome  othera. 

There  are  varioos  riecea  extant  imder  the  nana 
of  Pachomiua : — I.  Two  Regida»  JKaitaatkae ;  ons 
ahorter  preaerred  by  PaUadius  (/Hit  Lam&iae.  c  38), 
and  said  by  him  to  have  been  given  to  Pachomiua  1^ 
the  angel  who  conveyed  to  him  the  Divine  command 
to  eatabliah  monaateriea.  Thia  rule  ia  by  no  meaat 
so  rigid  as  the  monastio  nilw  of  later  timea.  Psl- 
ladius  reports  it  pardy,  it  would  seem,  in  the  vetv 
words  of  tbe  original,  partly  in  substance  only.  He 
adds  that  the  monasteries  at  Tabenna  and  in  ilie 
neighbourhood,  subject  to  the  rule,  contained  7000 
monks,  of  whom  1500  were  in  the  parent  comtiiu- 
nity  first  established  by  Pachomiua ;  but  it  is 
doubtful  if  this  is  to  be  understood  of  the  wiginsl 
monastery  of  Tabenna,  or  that  of  Proii.  The 
longer  Jteffula,  said  to  have  been  written  in  tiw 
Egyptian  (Sahidic?)  language,  and  translated  icu 
Greek,  ia  extant  in  a  I^o  veraion  nude  from  the 
Greek  by  Jerome.    It  is  preceded  by  a  Pn^iHo, 
in  which  Jerome  gives  an  account  of  tbe  mwiasteriss 
of  Tabenna  as  they  were  is  his  time.   Cave  {Hid. 
Lilt,  ad  ann.  340,  vol  i.  p.  208,  ed.  Oxford,  INO 
— 1743}  disputes  the  genuineness  of  this  Rt^a, 
and  questions  not  only  the  tide  of  Pachomiut  to 
the  authorship  of  it,  but  also  the  titie  of  Jerome  ts 
be  regarded  as  the  tnuiabUor.    He  thinks  thst  it 
may  embody  the  nk  <tf  Pachomiua  aa  augmented 
by  hia  auccessora.    It  ia  remarkable  that  this  Bt- 
giila,  which  comprehends  in  all  a  hundred  and 
ninety-four  articlea,  is  dirided  into  aeveral  parts, 
each  with  aeparate  titles ;  and  Tillemont  tapposei 
that  they  an  separate  pieces,  collected  and  amiwed 
by  Benadietus  Anianna.    Thia  Ittgrnla  was  mtt 
piibliabed  at  Rome  by  AehiOfls  SlaUoa,  a.  d.  \i7S, 
and  then  by  Petms  Ciaecanus,  also  at  Rome,  i.  d. 
1 588.    It  was  inserted  in  the  SKfplememlim  BiUio- 
tieeae  Palnm  of  Morellua,  vol.  i.  Paris,  1639 ;  io 
the  BibluMeca  Patrum  Atoeiioa,  vol.  i.  Paris,  16til ; 
in  the  OodfM  Beffidarum  of  Holatenina,  Rune,  a.  d. 
1661;  and  in  neoeaaiva  editiona  <^  the  BiUiBdiiet 
/'a/n<m,fromthatof  Ctdogn.  A.D.1618:  itai^ean 
in  vol.  iv.  of  the  edition  m  Lyon,  a.  d.  1677,  and 
in  voL  iv.  of  the  edition  of  diUbuid,  Venice,  a.  a. 
1765,  dtb    It  is  given  also  in  Vallarai's  edition  of 
the  woriu  of  Jerome,  voL  ii.  para  i.    2.  MomHo, 
extant  in  a  Latin  veruon  firat  published  by  Gciarl 
Vossiua,  with  the  woricaof  OiegorinaTbaBmatatgaa, 
4to.  Mayence,  1604,  and  given  in  the  ^kUmiAmo 
Patnm  (ubi  supra).    3.         PP.  Piidomm  d 
TTteodari  Epiitalae  et  Vvrba  MgMtiea.    Eleven  s( 
these  letters  are  Inr  Pachomins.    They  abound  ia 
ineunprehensihla  aUnsions  to  certain  mysteries  con- 
tained in  or  rignified  by  Uie  letters  of  tie  Gndc 
alphabet    They  are  extant  in  the  IjaUn  veruon  of 
Jerome  {Openu  I.  c  and  Bibliotheea  Palmm.  L  t.\ 
who  subjoined  them  as  an  appendix  to  the  ifttTs^ 
but  without  explaining,  probably  without  undI^^ 
standing,  the  hidden  signification  of  the  alphabe- 
tieal  chaiaeten,  whidi  woe  apparently  enpktycdss 
ciphera,  to  which  the  oorrsspondenu  of  Pa^oaius 
had  the  key  (eunp.  Oennadius,  D«  Firi$  IUmOt.  r. 
7  I  SoEom.A'.f.  iiL  U).  4.  'EKrivimo^MrniC 
deylov  naxouftlau,  Praecipla  &  Patitowui  a  P» 
ckamU,  first  published  in  the  Adat  Saiutomm,  Mai, 
vol.  iii.  in  Lstin  in  the  body  of  the  wocfc,  ^ 
346,  and  in  the  original  Otcek  in  tbe  4pf»»dix,  ^ 
62",  and  rented  in  the  B&HaOm  Pam»  oi 
Galland,  roL  iv.,  where  all  the  extant  works  af 
Pachomins  are  given.   (The  chief  autheriikefa 
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lie  Kb  lad  makg  el  PacbaBiin  are  dtcd  in  the 
none  of  artida ;  add  fkbric  .BiU.  GVa«A 
Nlix.a.312,&e.)  [J.GJII.] 

PA(aOWUS,diitiimidMdaitlwYoiiinBa. 
Ammf  dtt  bktariat  pil&lMd  hj  Heribart  Roa- 
«7d  (Fata  i^alnoa,  foL  Antwerp,  1615,  pi  333) 
ii  <M  of  a  certaia  Poathnmiiia  of  Msmpbis^  &thec 
(L  L  ibbM)  of  fin  tbooMsd  monlcB.  The  MSS. 
km  hchoBana  imtead  of  Potthamins.  Tb«  troth 
of  iJuviwlBhiatoTjia,  howem,  stnmgly  aiupected 
trikdtton  td  ii»  Aeta  Samekmmt  whoiuTe, 
BiwtklMi,  priotcd  it  in  the  intndnetiati  to  tlu 
Maot  sf  Paehctuicu  of  Tabmna,  the  subject  of 
^jnmliDg  article.  [J.  CM.] 

PACHOMIUS.  VakntiiM  ^mm  LoeKher,  id 
tb  ^fmdk  to  his  SHraMtet  t.  iNMwiaiMM 
&wrfJaBww.^TyawiHrii;*to.'WitteMbMg,1728, 
ichiidiedia  the  original  Greek  with  a  Latin  venion 
1  fKvane  nititfed  /*aakMia  AfoMcilt  Sermonem 
lotn  Mom  md  SliwW  tt  Prondentiae  Diciiiae 
Cmkml»m.  Nediii^  it  known  of  the  author: 
kt  fin  iBtnBal  •ndence  afiforded  hj  the  work 
ildC  it  ii  infaUo  Ihat  be  was  either  an  Egyptian 
a  SjoML,  ad  wnitc  not  long  after  the  ■abjogation 

htt  latitc  Mimt^  If  tha  SitaMna  in  the  MTenth 
taaazj.  (Fahtie.  BM.  Gnte.  toL  ix.  p.  S13, 
utaKteb  fin.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

PACeyUERBS,  OEORQIUS  (r-tpyutt  6 
DqmH^),  OM  of  tho  DKWt  impi^ant  of  the 
iMtr  BfiMliiu  writm,  wu  bom  in,  or  d>ont 
j.B.l2<3itNiaaa,  whitker  hia  ftthar,  an  inh*- 
limt  of  Caofttaoticople,  bad  fi«d  after  the  eaptnre 
■fCiBflBtinopIe  bj  the  Latins,  in  1204.  Thence 
PadjiDCRa  umetimes  calls  himself  a  Conston- 
ODSfolitaii.  After  receiring  a  careful  and  learned 
be  left  Nic«ea  in  1261,  and  took  up  his 
■Ue  D  Cattaatiiiople,  whidi  had  thai  just  been 
MdHi  by  aiiehael  PaUeologas.  Ben  Pachj- 
ww  beoBH  ft  {meet  It  iq)peari  that  besides 
inmXj  he  also,  according  to  the  ^irit  of  the 
tb^  naditd  ibe  law,  for  in  after  jrcars  be  was 
*Nwtid  to  the  ia^partant  posts  of  Ufmr^mo*,  or 
■Incats  (Boal  of  the  drnidi  {vS  Caastaa- 
laqfa),  aid  A«BO^rfAa{,  or  obirf  Justice  to  Uie 
Bi^aU  oocrt,  parii^  in  eecleaiaBtical  matters, 
nid,  howerer,  were  eS  high  political  importance 
n  tbc  rtagnt  of  Michftd  Pslaeologui  and  his  sac- 
«n,  Andmiiaia  the  alder.  As  earty  as  1267 
k  wwinpuiiad,  perbqw  as  aecrGtary,  three 
bprid  — "■HHtTTt  to  tbe  exiled  patriarch 
4'*miu,  in  Older  to  inrestigate  his  alleged  pai^ 
oafUioti  m  an  alleged  eonspiraej  against  the  life 
if  Micbid  Palaeologos.  They  succeeded  in  recon- 
dig  thBse  two  diieb  of  the  state  and  tbe  charch. 
Ihe  mperor  Michael  haring  made  preparatory 
■(fs  bmrdi  eSectiiw  a  union  tbe  Oteek  and 
M>B  dHidiei^  Paraymeies  sided  with  the  p»- 
tnwh  Joseph,  who  was  agunst  the  union ;  and 
*^  Ac  emperor  wrote  in  defence  of  the  union 
^JBsns,  together  with  Jautas  Job,  .drew  up 
»vtmm  m.  fiiToor  of  the  fonwr  state  of  lepa- 
>■(>>>.  It  was  Pachyraeres  who  was  tiie  author 
rftts  deed  of  abdication  of  the  patriarch  Joannes 
BtcniL  When  tha  empetw  Andronicos  repealed 
iLs  uaon.  Paefaymerss  persuaded  the  pabi&rch 

^'^wpni  Cypina,  who  was  fw  it,  to  abdicate. 

h  MBS  that  Pachymezes  also  deroted  some  of 

wtim  towards  twrbiiig,  becmae  one  «f  bis  dis- 
«■§  Hamid  ntifi^  who  wtat*  an  iamlde 

M  ■  Us  dooh,  whidi  is  btcb  by  Lee  AUatiu 
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Pacbymeraa  died  probably  shortly  after  IMO; 
but  some  believe  that  his  death  took  place  as  late 
as  1340.  Then  is  a  wood-cut  pwtiait  of  Ptwby- 
meres  prefixed  to  Wolf^  edition  ef  NIeeidiwaB 
Gngorsa,  Basel,  1562,  whidi  the  editor  had 
en^Ted  after  n  drawing  of  a  MS.  of  his  His- 
tona  Bynntina,  **  which  was  then  at  Aagsbntg.'* 
Paehymeres  wrote  seveml  worics  of  impoTtance, 
the  principal  of  which  are : 

1.  Hularia  Bjmtttitia,  being  a  history  of  the 
emperors  Micbsd  Palaacdoffu  and  Asdnnicat 
rasedogns,  the  Elder,  in  tbirtaea  books,  mx  of 
which  are  devoted  to  the  lids  of  the  fitimer,  and 
eeTen  to  that  of  tbe  latter.  This  is  a  most 
Talnohle  source  for  the  history  of  the  time, 
written  with  groat  digni^  and  calmness,  and 
with  ai  much  imparUaHty  as  was  pouible  in 
those  stormy  times,  when  both  political  and  reli- 
gious questions  of  rilal  importance  agitated  the 
minds  of  tbe  Greeks.  Tbe  style  of  Paehymeres 
is  remarkably  good  and  pnre  for  his  age.  It 
would  seem  as  if  Wolf  intended  to  puUisb  this 
woHe  from  tbe  abov^mentioned  Angabnij  eodex, 
but  was  pre  vim  ted  firom  doing  so  by  cansea  not  known 
to  ns.  That  Codez,  howerer,  was  not  complete, 
but  tha  remuning  portions  were  discoTered  by 
Petarins  in  Paris,  who  published  them  in  Greek, 
together  with  tiie  History  of  SL  Gregotas,  some 
bagments  of  N  kephonis  Gr^oas  and  others,  Paris, 
ISlfi,  8ro.  nw  oompleta  editio  prineeps,  Imw- 
ew^  is  that  of  Petnu  Posdnos,  Onek  and  Latin, 
Rome,  1666—69,  2  vols.  foL  To  each  of  the  two 
lives  the  editor  wrote  a  very  valuable  oommentsry, 
the  one  like  the  other  divided  into  three  books,' 
and  in  both  cases  the  first  contdna  a  Glossarinin, 
the  second  Notes,  and  the  third  the  Chrondogy  of 
the  period.  He  added  to  it  labtr  do  SofiMtia 
Indonm,"  being  a  I«dn  translation  of  an  Anbio 
work  on  that  subject  which  was  known  to,  and  is 
referred  to,  by  Paehymeres.  Immanud  fiekker 
published  a  reprint  of  this  edition,  revised  in 
several  places,  but  without  the  "■  LSbv  do  Sapi- 
mtto,"  Bonn,  18S5,  2  vols.  Svo.,  which  bdonga  to 
the  Bonn  CollectioD  of  the  Bynntinea. 

2.  Kaf^  iavrir,  a  poetied  autotnagn^y  of 
Paehymeres  which  ii  lost,  and  the  existence  of 
which  is  only  known  by  the  author  giving  two 
fragments  of  it  ia  his  Hiolory.  Were  this  wotk 
extant,  we  ibonld  know  mora  of  tha  Ufa  of  ts 
important  a  man  as  PadiymmL 

3.  Epiionu  in  wintnam  fen  Ari^otiiii  PkH^ 
K^Mam.  A  Latin  venion  by  Philip  Bedi,  to* 
gether  with  some  writings  of  Synesius,  Basd, 
1560,  fol. ;  the  Greek  text,  witli  a  Latin  vernon, 
Augsborg,  1600,  foL,  by  J.  Wagdin,  who  ascribes 
it  to  one  Qr^orius  Aneponymus. 

A.  ii^Aoms  PIMooofUao  Ariilottiiao,  a  portion 
of  No.  3,  ed.  1,  Gr.  et  Lat.  by  Jacob.  Foscorini, 
Venice,  1532,  under  the  title  **De  Sex  Defini- 
tionibus  PhiJosopbiae,"  which  Caraeiarius  inserted 
in  his  edition  vi  the  Catmriea  «f  Aristotle. 
2.  A  Latin  version  by  J.  B.  Rasorins,  Paris, 
1547.  8.  The  Oieek  Text,  ibid.,  1548.  4.  Gr. 
et  LaL  by  Edward  Bamoid,  Oxon.,  1666. 

5.  Tltpl  drifutf  ypafinSr,  a  Paraphrase  of 
Aristotle's  work  on  the  same  subject  (on  indi- 
vidble  lines).  It  was  formeriy  attributed  to 
Aristotle  bimselt  and  appeared  as  aneh  in  the 
eailin  editions  of  that  philosodierw  Tbe  fini 
edition,  witii  the  name  o£  Paehymeres  in  the 
titla^  is  that  hj  Caaanbon,  who  kftu^  it  to  hia 
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•dition  of  Arirtotio  (1597].  The  fint  upanta 
fldidoB,  with  a  Latin  tranihitioD,  wu  publiahed 
by  J.  Schegk.  P«>".  1629.  12mO' 

6.  napappiurit  itt  ri  tov  dyiou  Aionciou  roS 
Aptonytrott  *iptfK6ti-*ra^  which  the  author  wiot* 
at  the  nggMtion  of  Atbamuiu,  patriaich  U 
Alexandria.  Edition!  :  Qreek,  by  Onlieliniu 
Moreilui,  Paria,  1561  ;  Greek  and  Latin,  in  the 
two  edition!  of  the  works  of  Dionytina  Areop^ta, 
bj  Patnu  I^ntieliiia,  Paria,  1616,  £>U  and  by 
E  Corderina,  Antweip,  1634,  foL 

7.  Z>R/*roeMiMM^'n(iM&>icfi,inLeo  AUatiiu, 
Oraeda  OrAodoxaj  a  abort  treatiie. 

8.  ^lefpaffts  ToO  Ad^oiwTMfof,  a  deicription 
of  the  column  erected  hy  Justiniiu  the  Great  in 
commemoratioD  of  hie  ▼ictories  over  the  Peniana, 
in  the  ehareh  of  St.  Sophia  in  Conitantinople.  It 
was  published  bj  Botria  in  hia  Notea  to  Nice- 
phoruB  Gregonuk 

9.  Several  minor  works. 

(Leo  AUatius,  IHatriba  da  Qeotyiu ;  Hankiue, 
Soript.  Bj/zant. ;  •  Fabrio.  BiU.  Grate,  vol.  vii. 
p.775,&c)  [W.P.] 

PACIACUS.  L.  JlTNIUS,  lerred  under 
Caesar  in  the  Spanieh  war,  b.  c.  45,  and  was  sent 
by  Caesnr  with  six  cohorts  and  some  ca^'alry  to 
atretigthen  Uiia,  which  was  betici^d  by  L'n.  Pom- 
poy.  (Auct  B.  Hhp.  3 ;  Cic  ad  Fum.  vi.  1 B,  ad 
AtL  xiL  2.)  Paciacufl,  which  Dramftnn  preserves 
(Cm6&.  Rimu,  voL  ir.  p.  is  hardly  a  Koroan 
name.  Orelli  reads  Paaaaau,  which  is  prefanible; 
bat  il  may  perhapa  be  Paeianut,  a  nnmo  which 
occuri  etsewhere  sometimes  with  one  e  and  some- 
times with  two.    [Paccianub,  Pacianus.] 

PACIACUS,  VI'BIUS,  sheltered  M.  Cfmsus 
in  Spain,  wi^n  he  fled  thither  to  escnpe  the  pru- 
vription  of  Harius  and  Cinno.  (PluL  Craa.  4.) 
In  this  name  also,  as  in  that  of  Joniua  Pactacns, 
we  ought  perhaps  to  read  Packutttt. 

PACIAECUS.  [PACIACUS.] 

PACIA'NUS,  bishop  of  Barcelona,  in  Spain, 
flourished  a.  d.  370,  and  died  at  an  advanced  age, 
under  Theodoaius.  Jerome  describee  him  {da  Vir. 
lUtutr.  p.  192,  Fnncf.  1684)  as  reno¥med  for  his 
chastity  and  eloquence,  and  nys  that  ho  wrote 
aaveial  woi^s,  of  which  he  expressly  mentions 
those  against  the  Noratiiuia,  and  one  entitled  tipSot. 
A  work  of  Pacianus  sgninst  the  Novatians  is  still 
extant,  in  the  form  (J  Uiree  lettara  addressed  to  a 
NoTatian  of  tfa«  name  of  Semproniut.  The  woric 
called  1^  Jerome  K^of,  that  is  ernvtw,  for  the 
foimer  has  by  some  accident  got  into  the  text  from 
the  Greek  version,  is  no  longer  extant ;  but  Pa- 
cianua  tells  us,  in  a  treatise  of  his  which  has  come 
down  to  us,  and  which  is  entitled  Paramnesia  n'ue 
EidUrtaioriuiLibdiutad  PoeiiiteMtiam,  that  be  had 
wiitian  a  book  called  Cerrmiut.  We  also  posaese  a 
woA  <k  Padainu  on  Btptiim,  intended  for  the  ase 
c€  catechumens.  The  works  of  Pacianus  have 
been  published  by  Tilius,  Paris,  1538  ;  by  Paulua 
Manutius,  Rome,  1564  ;  and  in  the  BSiL  Patr. 
Maxim.  voL  iv.  pp.  305 — 319. 

Pacianus  had  a  son,  Flavius  Dexter,  a  friend  of 
lerome,  who  dedicated  to  him  his  work,  De  Virit 
lUmnima.    [Fi.Anus,p.  174,b.] 

PACIDEIANUS,  a  gladiator  mentioned  in  a 
passage  of  Lucilius,  which  is  quoted  or  referred 
to  more  than  once  by  Cicen  {Opt,  gm,  oraL  6, 
Tiueid.  ir.  -21.  ad  Qn.  Pr.  iii.  4.  g  3). 

PACll)!!,  two  generals  of  the  Pompeian  party 
in  Afiica  uodin  MeteLus  iicipio,  one  of  whom  bD 


in  the  batOe  of  TegWh  B.O.  4t  (Hlik  &  Jfr.i 

IS,  78).  I 
M.  PACI'LIUS,  described  by  Cicero  aa  **bome  | 
esena  et  levis,"  was  the  aecuser  of  Sthenioa  befm  | 
Venee  (Cic.  Ferr.  ii.  38.  40).  Tb«  />«e«wM 
doKUM,  which  Q.  Cioen  wiabed  to  puiehaae,  Bast  i 
baTebdongedtoaditteentPwiliaa.  {GcodAU. 
i.  14. 9  7.) 

PA'CILUS.  •  bmlly  name  of  the  patridaa 
Futiagens. 

1.  C.  FDRnm  PAOtLDi  Pimm,  oonnl  a.  e.  441 
with  M*.  Papiria«CTBBsus(LiT.  ir.  13).    He  irai 
censor  ac  435  with  M.  O^^aa  Maceriiiiu:  i 
the  events  of  his  censorship  are  given  aitder  Mali-  . 
lUNUS,Ko.  S.    (Lir.  iv.  22,24,  Ik.  A3,31.)    Ha  | 
was  (Hie  of  the  cMuular  trUiane*  in  b.  a  426,  and 
was  onaneceeaful  in  a  faatda  Rgaiaat  the  Veiendocs  j 
(LiT.iv.  31). 

2.  C  Funius  Paolds,  son  of  the  pneedinn; 
waa  eonsnl  b-c.  412  with  4^  Fabdua  Vibolanns 
Ambuitua  (Liv,  iv.  52). 

3.  C,  FuaiusC.  V.C.  K.PAeii.U8  (Fasti Capit), 
was  consul  B.  c.  251  widi  L.  Caecilina  Metdlui  in 
the  first  Pnnie  war.    The  o£  thw  coo-  | 
aulship  is  given  under  MiTtLLUS,  No.  1.  i 

PACONIA'NUS,  SE'XTIUS,  one  of  the  bold 
and  unscrupulous  agents  of  Sejanua,  was  inmlrrd  i 
in  the  fall  of  fais  master,  to  the  great  joy  of  the  . 
senators,  whose  secrets  he  had  frequently  betrayed. 
He  wu  sentenced  to  death  in  a.  d.  32,  imXtit  kt  j 
gave  infoimation  j  hot  in  conieqnenoe  of  his  doitii;  I 
BO,  the  sentence  was  not  earned  into  execution. 
He  remained  in  prison  till  a.  d.  35,  in  which  ^eor  I 
he  was  strangled  on  account  of  his  baring  writ(«a  | 
some  libellous  verses  against  Tiberius  while  in 
confinement.    (Tac.  ^wt.vi.  3,  4,  39.) 

PACO'NIUS.  I.  M.  Paco.vics,  a  Robimi  , 
eqnea,  violently  deprived  of  hia  property  by  the  ' 
tribune  Clodiua.   (Cic  pro  Jl/t/.  27.) 

2.  Paconiub,  described  by  Cioero  as  some  My  ; 
sian  or  Phrygian,  who  complained  of  Q.  Ciww  < 
(Cic.  ad  Q»-  »•  i.  1-  §  6)*  Perhapa  we  ought  u  I 
read  Paeoniua. 

3.  M.  PAComiTis  a  legatna  of  planus,  procoosd 
of  Asia,  was  one  of  his  accusers  in  a.  d.  23.  Ps-  , 
conius  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by  Tiberius  | 
on  a  cfaai^  of  treason.  He  waa  the  father  of  Ps-  | 
conius  A^ppinui.  (Tab  Aim.  lii.  67  ;  Suet  7%  > 
61.)  ; 

4.  PaCONIIHI  AOBIPPINDfl.    lAQBIPnRUt,  p. 

82,  a.] 

PA'CORUS  {piKOpos),  a  common  Partban 
name. 

1.  The  son  of  Orodea  L  (Amwa  XIV.).  kiof 
of  Parthia.  His  hiatoiy  ia  nven  under  Anucv 
XIV.,  p.  356. 

2.  AcontemponryofPaconUtthesonofOiodei 

[No.  1],  was  one  of  the  royal  cap-bearers.  Aft« 
Pacorus,  the  son  of  Orodea,  had  conquered  Ssis, 
Antony's  quaestor  (b.  c.  40),  and  had  overran  s 
great  part  of  Syria,  Antigonus,  the  son  of  AniW- 
bulus,  applied  to  him  for  help  to  restore  him  to  tbs 
Jewish  throne.  This  request  was  immedislely 
complied  with  ;  and  Pacorus,  the  cnp-bcere^^ 
eent  with  a  large  force  against  Jensaloa.  Tm 
city  surrendered:  HyrcanusandPbasaSlwaetakeD 
prisoners,  and  Herod  fled  to  Rom&  (Joseph.  ^"'^ 
xiv.  1 3,  B.  Jad.  i.  13;  comp.  HvitCATiUB.  F 
b.)  IMon  Cassias,  who  makes  no  meution  of  P** 
aana,  die  cup-lwarer,  attributes  this  expeditioa  to 
the  son  of  Orodea  (zlviii.  26);  and  Tacitii*  in  OU 
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■HHMrflpMksoT  JcnmUaB  h»*iiif  Wen  tokm  by 
tba  Um  Pmocw  (M*  v.  0) ;  bnt  tb*  aalbsrilj 

J«M|lim  M  all  aMMan  nfauii«  to  Jmrlih  bktoiT 
is  npMiot  to  tbat  of  tbeoe  bislariam. 

'3,  The  toa  of  VononM  11^  king  of  hrthSa, 
sbtmiwd  tbe  kingAom  of  Medm  on  tlio  dcstb 
•f  hU  fiuber,  wbUe  hii  brother  VolognM  I.  sne- 
nrM  to  tboPwthiutbrmo.  [AmacisXXIIL 

4.  KiBgof  PfertbfaL  •weeeded  hn  father  VaU- 

fMc*  1.   [AKRAoa  XXIV.] 

5.  ATTuLtt?a  P^coRva,  a  king  of  tlie  GreatfV 
ARMDia,  WM  a  eotiteinpafmry  of  the  AntoniDe*, 
and  h  mentioned  in  a  Orpek  nucription  pnbliihed 
bv  Grater  (p.  1091,  Noi  10).  It  appean  by  tbie 
iBKription  mtt  Ptaoroa  bad  wiebaaed  a  faiirial- 
plaee  br  biMaetf  and  bta  brotW  Anrdia*  Meri- 
iatea,  and  that  both  brothera  raided  at  (toma, 
wbcie  ODO  of  thorn  died,  Niebuhr  nippow*  that 
s  pMue  ui  Ffonto  baa  reference  to  this  Pacorua, 
M  vkiai  a  Phcorna  »  nid  to  bava  been  depriTod 
•f  bis  ki^dom  hj  U  Venn  (Pronto,  p.  70,  ed*' 
KiebBhr^  and  he  fiirtba  eonelsdes  from  the 
unut  AnreliDa  that  he  was  a  client  of  the  imperial 
finsS;  and  a  Roman  ritisen.  He  maj  be  the  mme 
aa  the  Paooras  who  was  pbteed  as  king  over  the 
Iisi,  a  people  on  tbe  Caa^an  wtt,  by  Antoninna 
Piw  (Ch|HU)..4ilM./Vaa.9). 

PA'CTIUS.  [Pacgtcr.) 

PACTUHEIUS  CLBMENS.  [CLMwa] 

PACTUHBIUS  MAONUS,  a  man  of  con- 
filer  rank,  tiatn  by  Cnninodiis  (Lamprid.  Cbmmod. 
7).  ocrars  as  one  of  tbe  eonsnles  su&cti  in  jl.  d. 

He  bad  a  dan^ter-Pactnneia  Magna,  who 
isMtinedin  theDigeat  (28,  tit  5,  h  9-i),  where 
we  alea  lend  of  a  PactmBrina  Androethenea,  who 
wu  no  donbt  a  freednuui  of  Magnus. 

PA'CTYAS  (IIa«r»aeJ,  a  Lydian,  who  on  the 
amqneot  of  Saidis  (&c.  546),  was  charged  by 
Cttbs  with  tho  eollectian  of  the  nraniies  the 
fnrioK.  When  Cynio  left  Saidis  en  bia  Ktnm 
to  Ffbalaiia,  I^etyas  isdicod  the  Lydimie  to 
molt  apiiHt  Cyme  and  the  PMaian  gomnor 
TabahM ;  and,  going  down  to  the  coast,  employed 
the  rerenoes  which  ho  had  collected  in  hiring 
»i  niiiiLi  and  inducing  thooe  who  lived  on  the 
eoBM  to  jmn  bii  anoT.  Ho  then  narcbed  against 
Safdit,  and  beueged  Tabalas  in  tbe  eiladeL 
Cyraa  sent  an  army  nnder  the  command  of 
Haxares  gainst  tbe  rerolters ;  and  Pactyns, 
kcariBg  of  its  approach,  fled  to  Come.  Macaree 
•enc  a  BKasef^i^  to  Cnme  to  demand  tbat  he 
■boold  be  earrendoed.  Tho  Cnmaeana  referred 
Ae  mter  ts  tba  waela  of  ApoUo  at  Bnw^idae. 
Tbe  oiaeie  dineted  that  he  sbmU  be  ennendered; 
and  this  direction  was  repeated  when,  at  the  sog- 
gMtiaa  of  Ariatodicus  [ABiaroDicua]  tbe  oracle 
*aB  eenanlted  a  second  time.  Bnt  tbe  Cnmaeana, 
net  liking  aetmdiy  to  surrender  Pactya^  and  yet 
krhig  afin^  to  keep  hiai,  aent  kim  to-Mytilene. 
Hearing,  howarce,  that  the  Mytilnnaeana  wen 
bargumng  abaoi  bia  raneBdari  the  Cnmaeana 
•EBt  a  veaael  to  Mytikne,  and  conToyed  htm  to 
AioB.  Tbe  Chians  surrendered  him,  and,  ac- 
w^iag  to  stipnlation,  received  poaaeasioa  of 
Ataiuoa  aa  a  mompene&  The  Peisiana,  to 
vlxn  RKtyas  waa  enrrendered,  kept  him  in 
*»>nly.  intendiiv  to  deliver  bira  «p  to  Cyma. 
]  WI^MbsMiinit  bt«  WW  hear  nothing.  (Herod. 
/  i  ISX-m  i  Ftau.  IT.  SA.  I  10.)  {C  P.  M.] 
'      fMtPLLA,  A'NNIA  or  MI'NIA, »  Campn- 
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ninn  whimk  onaof  the  diief  agmto  in  mtrednefH 
dta  wai^ip  if  fikcdiM  into  Rmmi  n,c  1B9. 
(Li*,  zxxix.  It). 

PACU'VIl,  a  CMupanian  family,  ia  fint  »en< 
tiened  in  tbe  time  of  tne  aeeead  Punie  war,  when 
we  read  of  Pacuvine  Cabviua,  whs  p^ianaded  tbe 
inhabiiantB  of  Capua  to  revolt  to  Hannibal  [Cai.a- 
viua,  Ho.  4],  Beaidee  tbe  poet  Pacuvias,  there 
were  a  few  Ronaaa  of  thia  name  In  At  iMcat  times 
of  the  rapnblie  and  under  tbe  empiK^ 

M.  PACU'VIUS,  one  of  the  moot  celehmted  of 
tbe  early  Roman  tn^jediana,  was  bom  about  a.  c 
2*20,  since  be  was  fifiy  years  older  than  the  pi>et 
Accina  or  Attina  (Cic  Brmt.  64),  who  was  bom  in 
U.C.  170  [AoLiua].  This  agrees  with  the  state- 
ment of  Jerome  (nt  Etutb.  Ounm.  Olymp.  IfiO.  S) 
tbat  Pacnvius  flonriabed  about  n.  a  154,  since  we 
know  from  varioua  sources  that  Paearius  attained 
a  great  and  accordingly  the  time  undentood  by 
the  indefinilo  term  Jlotaiihed  may  properly  be 
placed  in  B-fL  154,  thoi^  PueuHua  wm  then 
about  sixty-five  years  old.  Jemne  furdier  rehtw 
that  Pacnrius  was  almost  ninety  years  of  age  at 
the  time  of  his  diath,  which  would  therefore  fall 
abont  &C.  130.  Pacuvius  was  a  native  of  Brun- 
disium,  and  accordingly  a  coantrymaa  of  Ennius, 
with  whom  be  was  connected  by  ties  of  Uood,  and 
whom  bo  ia  alee  nid  ta  have  buried.  According  ta 
the  accoimta  of  moat  ancient  writm  he  was  the 
•on  of  the  mater  of  Enniua.  and  this  is  more  prt^ 
baUe  than  (be  statement  of  Jerome,  that  ho  waa  the 
grandson  of  Ennioa  by  hie  daughter,  aince  EnniuT 
was  only  nineteen  years  older  than  Pacnvius.  Pa- 
cnvina  appears  to  have  been  bfooght  up  at  Brun- 
diaium,  but  be  afterwards  repaired  to  Robm^ 
though  in  what  year  la  nncotaln.  Here  he 
devoted  himself  to  paiuUng  and  poetry,and  obtained 
so  much  distinction  in  tbe  former  art,  that  a  punt- 
ing of  hit  in  the  temple  of  Hercules,  in  the  fomm 
bnriinn,  waa  legarded  aa  only  inferior  to  tbe  cele- 
bnted  painting  of  Fdrias  Pictor  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxr.  4.  a.  7).  After  living  many  yeara  at  Rome, 
far  he  waa  still  there  In  ka  ei^ueth  year  (Cic. 
BnU.  L  c),  he  at  last  retomed  to  BmndMiim,  on 
account  of  the  failure  of  bis  health,  and  died  in  his 
native  town,  in  the  ninetieth  year  of  hia  age.  aa  has 
been  abeady  atatod.  We  have  no  further  wr- 
ticulara  of  faia  life,  aave  that  bis  talents  gained  him 
tbe  frienddiip  of  Laelios,  and  tbat  be  lived  on  the 
moat  intimate  terma  wi^  bis  younger  rival  Accius, 
of  whom  he  seems  to  have  felt  none  of  that  jealousy 
which  poets  nsnally  entertain  towards  one  another. 
After  hisretjiement  to Bnindisium  Pacnvius  invited 
his  friend  to  his  bouse,  and  there  they  spent  some 
time  together,  discoursing  upon  their  literary  pur- 
suite.  These  notion,  bnef  thrngh  they  are,  seem 
to  show  tbat  Pacnvius  waa  a  man  of  an  amiable 
character;  and  thia  auppoaition  ia  supported  by 
the  modest  way  in  which  be  speaks  of  himself 
in  an  epigmm  which  be  composed  far  his  tombstone, 
■nd  wbieh,  even  IT  It  be  not  genuine,  ■•  aome 
nodam  wiiien  ham  mafntained,  indicatea  at 
least  tbe  i^uoa  vhkh  wn  entam^ed  of  him 
in  antiquity.  Tbe  engram  mna  aa  fallowa  (OelL 
124):— 

"  Adnlcecens,  tametai  properaa,  te  hoc  santm  ropu, 
Utt  seie  B^iciaa,  deinde,  qnod  acriptum  eat,  Iqpfc 
Hie  sunt  poetae  Pacuvi  Ukrci  sita 
Ossa.    Hoc  volebaia,  neadua  no  essea.  Vala.** 

PMUviua  waa  nnmraally  aUowad  by  the  1m4 
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•aa  pAcuvros. 

miUn  In  anllquitj-tii  hare  been  <nt  of  th*  greatest 
.  of  tha  Latin  trngio  poets.  Horace  regarded  him 
and  A«diit  (E^.  u.  1.  56)  as  the  two  moat  im- 
portant of  the  euir  ttagediaiu  ;  and  he  iaeapeciatly 
praiied  for  the  loftineM  of  hia  thought*,  the  ligoiir 
of  hit  language,  and  the  extant  of  hb  knowledge. 
Hence  we  find  the  ej^that  daebu  tnnnmtlj  apjilied 
to  htm,  and  the  mat  erida  Vam  (ap.  G«IL  *u.  1 4) 
pnuaea  him  for  the  mbmat  of  hia  ttjle.  He  wai  at 
the  Mune  time  an  equal  broorite  with  the  paella, 
with  whotn  hia  Teraet  continued  to  be  esteemed  in 
the  time  of  Juliue  Ceeear  (comp.  Ck.  <U  Amie.  7  ; 
SoeL  CbM.  84).  The  tngediea  of  PacOTius  con- 
tiitned,  like  thoie  of  hia  uedeoeMura  en  the  I^tin 
•tRge,  to  be  taken  from  oophodea,  Euripidea,  and 
the  great  Greek  writera  ;  bat  he  did  not  ccmfine 
hinitelf  to  a  mere  tranalation  of  the  latter,  as  moat 
of  the  previoua  iMin  writera  had  done,  bat  worked 
up  hia  ntaieriala  with  ram  fi«edoni  and  inde- 
pendent judgment,  of  which  wa  bare  an  axample  in 
hia  Dulomtn,  which  waa  an  adaptation  to  th* 
Latin  atage  of  the  IpMgama  ta  TWi*  of  Euripidea. 
Some  of  the  playa  of  Pacuviua  were  not  haaed  upon 
the  Greek  tragedies,  but  belonged  to  the  clata 
called  Prattaxtatatt  in  which  die  atdijecta  wen 
takni  from  Roman  atory.  One  of  ^aaa  wai  oi* 
titled  PoKlIm,  and  had  aa  iu  hero  the  celebrated 
L.  Aemilius  Paullus  who  conquered  Peraeue,  king 
ei  Maoedooia  (OeL  iz.  14).  The  following  titlea 
of  hia  tngediea  have  come  down  to  ua : — Ameiiim  ; 
Atdiopa  f  Armorum  Judicium;  AtaloMfa ;  Cirytai 
DuiortHm  ;  H«rmio»a  ;  Itima ;  Medm  or  Medea ; 
mptrai  Periboea;  TamialMi  (deabt&l) ;  Thvoir] 
TajpMto.  Oftbeaathe^atfapaandtbeJMmato 
were  by  far  the  moat  eelebnted. 

Although  the  reputation  of  Pacuviua  rested 
almoat  escliiairelj  on  hia  tngediea,  yet  he  aeemo 
to  have  written  other  kindi  of  poetry.  He  is  ez- 
pready  mentimed  aa  having  oompoaed  Saturat, 
according  to  the  old  Roman  meaning  of  the  word 
(Diomedei,  iiL  p.  482,  ed.  Putschiua),  and  there 
aeeina  no  leaaon  for  doubting,  aa  some  modem 
writen  have  done,  that  he  also  wrote  comedies. 
The  Ptatdo  ii  espreaaly  mentioned  aa  a  comedy  of 
Pacuviua  (Fnlgentiua,  p.  562),  and  the  Tanmiiila 
nwy  alao  have  been  a  comedy.  The  fragmenU 
of  Pacuvioa  are  puhlithed  in  the  collectiona  of 
Stephanua,  Ftagmemla  Vet,  PoeU  Paria,  1564,  of 
Scriveriua,  Tra^Karum  VeL  Fn^m.  Lugd.  Batav. 
1620,  and  of  'Bothe,  Pott.  Lata  &emc.  Fre^ 
ToL  i.  Lips.  1834.  (The  principal  ancient  autho- 
ritieanapeetingPacuviusan:  Uiennjn. m Sasei. 
Oraa.  Olymp.  156.  3 ;  Plin.  H.  !f.  zazv.  4.  a  7  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii  9  ;  QuintiL  z.  I  ;  OelL  vii.  14,  ziiL 
2,  xvii.  21  ;  Cic  (/a  OpHm.  Gen.  OraL  i.  6,  BniL 
64,  74,  de  Amio.  7,  Tiuo.  ii.  21,  da  OraL  i.  58,  ad 
ilrrmn.  iv.  4  j  Hor.  Ep.  ii.  1.  55  j  Pera.  I  77. 
The  chief  modem  writera  are :  Delrio.  Syttoffm. 
Tn^.  Lot  Antv.  15fl4,  and  Paris,  1620  i  Sagit- 
tarios,  Dt  Vila  el  Scripia  /Am  Amdroniait  M.  Pa-  . 
eitmi,  Altenb.  1672  ;  Attntbaldfjjeo,  Jl/lnmom 
di  .V.  Pacuoio  Aiitichit$itao  Poda  Tragieo^  NapoU, 
17C3  i  Lange,  Vwdidm  7>o$l  Rom.  Lips.  1822; 
Niike,  ConuMtii.  da  Piumtii  DtdoraU,  Ind.  Leet. 
Bonn,  ]  822  ;  Sticglitx,  <ie  PaewoU  jDidoreaa,  Lipa. 
1826 :  Vater,  in  Ersch  and  Oniber'a  JSWgnU^Midtr, 
art  Paatriut.) 

PACU'VIUS.  I  and  2.  Jt  and  Q.  Pacdvu, 
with  the  cognomen  Claudil,  who  aubacribed  the 
Bccoaation  Valerius  againat  M.  Scauros^  &  c.  54. 
(Asoni.  M  Saamr.  p.  1 8,  ed.  Onlli) 


-  PABAK. 

8.  SiK.  pAcimDi^tribus  of  tba  pbb^  b.  o.  33 
in  which  year  Octavian  recuved  tka  titltt  of  An 
gnsttts,  ontdid  all  his  eonlempoiaries  in  hia  flatter 
of  Anguatua,  and  devoted  himself  aa  ■  vaaanl  to  tb 
emperor  in  the  Spnniah  faahion.  (Dion  Cue.  liiii 
20.)  Diea  Caasios  says,  that  according  to  «mdi 
authoritias  hie  auw  was  Ayndina  i  bat  it  woai\ 
appear  that  ^nTins  ia  tba  right  dsbm^  dnra  Ma{ 
crobiua  tells  n*  {Sat.  1 12)  that  it  waa  Sex.  Paati 
vius,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  who  propoaad  the  pM 
biacitum  by  which  thenameof  tbenoDth  of  SexdU 
was  changed  into  that  ot  Angnetna  in  bonoiir  oj 
the  emperor.  This  Sex.  Facuvioe  a^ean  to  hi 
the  ssme  aa  the  Pacuvina  Tanms,  npoa  wfao^ 
AnguBtus  perpetnied  a  joke,  when  h*  waa  ooe  da«{ 
begging  a  eoapMrucai  fann  the  emperor.  (MacrabJ 
SaL  ii.  4.)  The  Sex.  Pacuvios  Taarna,  plebeiai] 
aedita,  mentioned  by  Pliny  (H.  If.  zzxiv.  ft.  a.  1 1  >^ 
was  «  difienot  pencn  from  tba  pnoedhig  one,  and 
lived  at  s  mon  aneiant  tina.  i 

4.  pAcuriva  Labeo,  to  whom  waa  addicaaed  m 
-letter  of  Ca[uto,  cited  by  A.  Oellina  (v.  21 ).  j 

5.  Pacvvwb,  a  legate  of  Sentioa  in  Syria,! 
A.D.  19  (TacJ«M.ii  79),  is  probablj  the  aamei 
Pacuviua  who  ia  mentianad  Saoaca  u.' 
12).  I 

PACU'VIUS,  a  ATEIUa,  was  one  of  the; 
pupils  of  Serrius  Salpicius,  who  an  eoonaemted 
byPomponins.  (Dig.  L  tit.  2.  a.  2.  S  44.)  Thtil 
appears  to  be  the  Ateius,  who  ia  cited  fay  Labea  \ 
(Dig.  23.  tiL  3.  a.  79)  oa  anthori^  for  an  opinion 
of  Serviua  on  the  wwda  '*cma  oonmodiaairaum 
asset,**  which  wen  part  of  the  tents  of  a  gift  of  doe. 
Anothw  opinion  of  Serviaa  ia  dtad  firam  htm  also 
by  Labeo  (34.  tiL  2,  a.  80.  (3).  This  PaeoTiaa 
appean  also  to  be  tha  jurist  qaotod  by  Ulpian  ( 1 3. 
tit.6.B.t).  [O.  L.}  I 

PAEA'NIUS  (noufi'iof),  tha  author  of  a  tiant- 1 
tation  of  the  history  of  Eutiopias  into  Greek-    It  j 
ia  quite  unewlaia  who  this  PaeaatDS  waa.  bat  it ! 
baa  been  conjaotaied  that  ha  lived  itot  long  ^er  | 
Eutropius  himtelC    This  translation,  of  which  j 
Zonants  seems  to  have  often  availed  bimael^  ia  net ' 
very  aeeunte,  but  still  not  inel^ant.  It  was  printed  j 
for  the  fint  time  by  P.  Sylbarg  in  the  third  vol  nine 
of  hia  Aomoaoe  Htdoria*  Scnptanit  I^ancoC 
1590,  and  is  alao  contained  in  the  editions  of  En- 
tropiua  by  Heante,  Havercamp,  and  Veriieyk.    It  , 
has  been  printed  in  a  sepamte  form  by  Ealtwueer  ! 
tmder  the  title,  **  Paeanii  Metapbisais  in  Evtropii 
Hiatoriam  Romanam,  in  uaum  achtdamm,*'  Ootba, 
1780.  I 

PAEAN  (na>^,  nB)ifiM>  or  ntufo),  that  is, 
**  the  healing,"  is  according  to  Hcaaer  the  designa-  ' 
tioo  of  the  physician  of  the  Olympian  gods,  who 
heals,  for  example,  the  wounded  Ares  and  Hades. 
{IL  V.  401,  899.)  After  the  time  of  Homer  and 
Hesiod,  the  w«d  flaiof  becomes  a  saname  of  Aa- 
clejMHa,  tha  god  who  had  the  powar  <rf  healing 
(EusUth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1494  ;  Viig.  Am.  viL  769.) 
The  name  waa,  however,  used  alao  in  the  more  ge- 
nenl  sense  of  deliverer  from  any  evil  or  calamity 
(Pind.  P^  iv.  480),  and  waa  ^na  apidied  w 
Apollo  and  Thanatos,  or  Death,  who  an  conceived 
as  delivering  men  from  tha  paina  and  aorrows  of 
life.  (Soph.  Oad.  Tgr.  154  ;  Pane.  L  S4.  S3  ; 
Enrip.  HippoL  1373.)  With  ngard  to  Apdle  and 
Thanatoi  however,  the  name  may  at  the  seme 
time  contain  an  allusion  to  a-aleu',  to  strike,  ainee 
both  an  also  r^arded  as  destroyers.  (EostadL  «d 
Ham.     137.)   Fma  ApoUo  hiwadf  the  mb* 
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Puaa  «M  tn— haul  to  ^        dedicated  to 
kim,  that  ia,  to  117m  dmitad  la  ApoOo  bt  tba 
pmpMo  of  anttinit  aa  crril,  aad  to  warite 
whkk  mro  mg  beftn  or  dmiag  a  battle.  [L.  S.] 

P'tRDAaiTUS.  [P«AEiTU8.3 

PAEON  (Ibf«»X  of  Amatbai,  wnto  as  oe- 
waataf  Th— ■  1I  AnaJat,  ufawd  tobrPla- 

2.  A«on4f  AntilodiBijaadmadMnofNeMar. 
(PaaB.iL  18.  f  7.  > 

3.  A  m  of  EadfaiiMt,  aad  bnrthor  of  ^Mima, 
A^tshtt,  and  IjBjcjia ;  firan  whom  the  district 
of  Pmodi^  «b  tiia  Ajow  in  Hacedooia,  va«  b»- 
imdlabmdamditannifc  (Paua.  t.  1.  §2, 
bA)  [L.  S.] 

PAEON  (DaW).    1.  A  •<»  of  Foaeidoa 
lieila.  who  M  into  tba  Heiieapont.     In  umm 
Ifrada  he  wu  calbd  Edonaa,  (Hygin.  FatL  AMr. 
V.-20,) 

PAEtTNIA  (IbiMfa),  L  e.  tiM  hwling  goddeoa, 
«H  a  annBiBa  it  Atbaoa,  nndar  whidi  alw  bad  a 
ttttm  at  Atheaa.  and  an  altar  in  th«  tmnple  of 
AMphiaiana  at  Orowk     (Pana.  i.  2.  §  4,  34. 

ii)  [L.S.] 

PA  EtTNIUS,  inatmeted  the  two  yoang  Cicefoa, 
Uucas  ud  Qnintaa,  in  Aetabc^  &a  54  ((^  ad 
Qm.Ft.n.  3.  §4). 

PAEO'NIL'S  (IlaiJnot).  K  Of  EphetoK  an 
■routed,  sboae  tine  i>  tmcHtain  ;  moat  probably 
he  lired  betwen  B.C.  420  and  380.  In  con- 
j<!Gciion  wiih  Denaetrina,  be  finally  ooiii|)lewd  the 
mat  tcnpla  of  Anemia,  at  Epheana,  whicb  Cher- 
tiphroa  had  IwguD  [CusiuiiPHRoNj ;  and,  vitb 
Dophnia  tha  liHeaMi,  he  began  to  buad  at 
MJrtas  a  temple  of  ApoUo,  of  the  lonie  ordn. 
(VimiT.  «iL  Pnti.  i  16.)  The  Uti«  wu  the 
^BMRi*  DUgmomm,  or  temple  of  Apollo  Didyiuna, 
th«  mina  of  wfaidk  an  atill  to  be  eeen  near 
JlilMni.  Tbo  forawr  temj^  ia  whidi  Uke  Bran- 
aidae  had  as  oiada  of  j^oUo  (finu  which  tfae 
Hae  iMdrobtaiaed  tb*  naw  of  Baanchidae),  waa 
hiirat  at  ihe  capture  of  Kiletua  bj  the  anr  of 
Queiaa,  S-c  498.  {Herod,  vi.  19  ;  aec  BShr^No'ta.) 
The  new  temple,  which  waa  fm  a  acale  only 
iiiiefier  to  that  of  Artenua,  waa  never  finiahed. 
It  waa  diptaialt  dccaatyle,  bypoethnl :  among  ita 
'Ctaadic  taiiiB  two  cdmnaa  ai»  atiU  ataiiding. 
(:teah.  ziT.  fk.  634  ;  Paw  vii.  5.  g  4  ;  CbandleE, 
p- 131 ;  Itmiam  JnH^.  voL  1  c  3^  p.  37  ;  Hirt, 
Umk.  d.  ftiiat—if.  vol  ii.  p.  62.  and  pi.  ix.  x.) 

3.  Of  Meode,  in  Thrnoe,  a  atotuaiy  and 
Bca^toTt  ^  whom  we  have  but  little  information, 
hit  whoM  celebrity  may  be  judged  of  from  the 
het,  that  be  executed  the  atatoea  in  the  pediment 
the  front  portico  of  the  temple  of  Zeui  at 
Olnapia,  thoae  in  the  pediment  of  tbo  portico  of 
tiM  opiathodoBuu  being  entruated  to  Akamenea 
(PaoL  T.  lOJ.    He  also  node  the  branse  atalue 
■■'  Nika^  wiiieh  tho  UeeaenianB  of  Naapactus 
4«i|inted  at  Olympia.  (Paua.  x.  26.  g  1.)  He 
hs<ra  flonhabed  about  tfae  86tJi  Olympiad, 
BC.  435.  (See  further,  SiUig,  Catai.  Art  s.o.; 
^illeT,  .dftaao^  ds  Ktrntty  S  112.  n.  1.  §  119, 
kl)  [P.  tt.] 

PAERrSADES  w  PARl'SADES  {n<upiaaS^t 
«  n^pwrftaf).  The  latter  fbm  ia  tbe  more 
nnm :  bni  the  Aoncr,  which  ia  ibA  uaed  by 
^■k^  ia  eonfinoed  by  tbe  evidence  of  ooini. 
1.  A  kiiig  of  BoaporuB,  »on  of  Leocon,  auc- 
kk  tmhrrSpartaw*  in  B.c  349.  and  leigned 
lioir«^  jvanL  <INod.  xvi.  52.)  No  evenU  of 


hie  leign  hare  been  ttanamitted  to  va,  exMBt 
that  we  find  him  at  one  pwiod  (aypMiuly 
aboat  B.  &  33S)  engaged  ia  a  war  with  the 

neighhoBring  St^iana  (Dm.  &  Pkorm.  p.  909), 
and  he  appeen  to  have  continued  tbe  Mnie 
fmidlj  ielMioi»  with  tlie  Atfaeniana  which  were 

began V^'*'^^^'"'''*'^  (ld.& p.917.)  Bnt 
wa  are  tM,  in  genetat  tanno,  &M  he  waa  a  mild 
and  equitable  ruler,  and  waa  w  nneh  behwed 
by  hia  anbjecta  aa  to  obtain  divine  hononrs  after 
hia  death.  (Strab.  Vii.  p.  Sia)  He  left  three 
Bona,  Satym^  Eameha  ad  PrjUaat.  (Died.  x& 
22.) 

He  ia  jnlMj  tho  mm  pmoo  tbe  Biii- 
■tdea  menaened  Drfnnthna  (b  X>nn.  pi.  95), 
to  whom  Demoatboiea  had  pmpoeed  that  a  Matne 
ahonld  be  erected  at  Athena  (See  Weaariing  ad 
Diod.  xiv.  93  j  Clinbm,  F.  H.  vol.  iL  p.  284.) 

2.  Son  of  Salyiua,  and  giandaoo  of  tfae  pre* 
eedii^.  He  wae  the  on^  mm  of  the  ehildnn  <rf 
SatynM  who  eanped  fioa  tho  deaigas  of  hia  aade 
Enmelna,  and  toolc  refuge  aS  tbe  oonrt  of  Aguaa 
king  of  Scythia,  a.  c.  S08.  (Diod.  xz.  24.) 

3.  A  aecond  king  of  Bosporua,  and  tbe  but 
mooatcb  of  the  fiiat  dynaaty  that  ruled  in  that 
country.  He  waa  probably  a  deaoendaat  of  No.  1, 
but  the  biatory  il  the  kingdom  of  Boaporua, 
dating  tbe  period  prenona  to  hia  leign,  ia  wh^y 
losL  We  only  know  that  tbe  preaaute  of  the 
Scythian  tribea  firam  withoat.  and  th^  oonatantly 
increaaing  demaada  of  thbvte,  which  be  wa« 
nuid>le  to  resiat,  at  length  induced  Paeriaadea 
tnhutarily  to  cede  hia  amreignty  te  MithridataB 
the  QreaL  (Stiab.  viL  pp.  309,810.)  The  date  of 
thia  event  ia  wholly  uifcnoam,  but  it  cannot  be 
pkoad  earlier  than, a.  c.  112,  nor  later  than 
B.C.  8S.  It  ia  Hnentun  whether  an  anecdote 
related  by  Polyaenua  (ni.  87)  reCne  to  thia  Pae- 
riaadea or  to  No.  1.  (E.  H.  B.j 

PAETI'KUS,  a  IngthcMd  fim  of  Paeto 
[P^aarce],  like  Alblnna  «f  AUma,  wat  a  Caniljr 
name  of  the  Fulvia  Oena  It  aapeneded  the  family 
name  of  CWraw,  of  whicb  it  waa  originally  an  a^ 
nouien,  and  waa  auperaeded  in  ita  turn  by  the  name 

1.  It.  Futvius  CuavuspABTiNua,  omaa]  B,& 
305.    (FoLVivi^  No.  2.] 

2.  M.  FuLVius  pAVrtHUH,  eonaal  b.0.  899 
with  T.  Manliua  Torqiiatui.  ( Lir,  z.  9.) 

3.  SxB.  FuLvivft  PABTiNua  Nouuoa,  conanl 
B.C.  2a5.     [NOBILIOR,  No.  1.] 

PAETUS,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentea, 
waa  indicative,  like  many  other  Roman  cognomena, 
of  a  bodily  defiKt  or  peculiarity  ;  oa  for  inatance, 
CapitOt  /VvR/o,  jVoio,  Varut,  &c.  It  aignified  a 
peraon  who  had  a  alight  caat  in  the  eye,  and  ia  ac- 
cordingly cloawd  by  Pliny  with  tho  word  StnUia 
{H.I^.  xi  37.  8.55);  bat  that  it  did  not  indicate 
such  a  onnplete  diatortion  of  viaion  aa  the  latter 
word  ia  clear  fiem  Horace,  who  deocribea  a  lather 
calling  a  ion  that  waa  SlrtAo  by  the  name  of  Pt» 
lit,  when  he  wiahed  to  extenuate  the  defect  (Sat. 
L  8.  45).  Indeed,  the  slight  out  implied  in  the 
word  I'aebu  waa  consiilered  attractive  rather  than 
otherwiae,  and  we  accordingly  find  it  given  aa  an 
epithet  to  Venaa.  (Ot.  At.  Am.  ii.  SS) ;  Auctar, 
/VioiwiB,  36). 

PAKTUS,  AE'LIUS.  The  Paeti  were  the 
most  nncierit  family  of  the  Aelia  gena,  and  aome  of 
them  were  celebrated  for  their  knowledge  of  tb« 
Roman  law.   See  below. 
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M  PAETUS. 

1.  P.  AxLtm  Purrin,  cuudT  b.c  SS7i  wiA 

O.  Snlpiciai  Lonfpu,  luid  magiaMr  rquitum  321,  to 
th«  dictator  Q,  Fftbin  Ambiiauu.  H«  wa*  one 
of  the  fmt  plebeian  augura,  b.  c  300.  (Lir.  •riiL 
lA,  ix.  7,  X  9.) 

2.  P.  AxLius  Pabtus,  plebeian  aadile  b.  e.  29G. 
( Liv.  z.  23.) 

3.  C  AxLiua  pAKTua,  oonitil  b.  a  286,  with 
U.  Valerius  Maxiniut  Potitua  (Fnati), 

i.  Q.  AxLiuti  PAKTt'B,  a  ponlifex  who  fell  ia 
the  batde  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216.  He  had  been  a 
-tuididate  for  the  consulthip  fiir  thia  year,  (Lir. 
(xiiL  21,  cnmp.  xxit.  35.) 

5.  P.  AxLicrs  pABTua,  eoonl  a  c.  301,  a 
turiit.    See  below. 

S.  Sftx.  Abliua  Paxtus  Catds,  BonaulB.c. 
08,  a  jurist.    See  below. 

7.  Q.  ArnLivn  P.  r.  Q.N.  Pabtus  (Faeti  CapiL), 
■ton  apparently  of  No.  6,  and  grandwn  of  No.  4. 
He  was  riected  augur  kc  174,  in  place  of  kii 
•Hther  P.  AeliuB  Pnetiu  (Uv.  xU.  21),and  was 
wnaul  R.C.  167,  with  M.  Junin  Pennna.  He 
'>btnined  Oallia  a«  hi>  province,  and  bie  colleagno 
Ptue,  but  the  two  consult  perfomied  nothing  of 
importance,  and  returned  to  Rome  after  Utying 
«Mte  the  territory  of  the  I^uriam.  (Lir.  xi<r.  16, 
-44  ;  Gie.  BrvL  38.)  Thw  is  the  Aelins  of  whom 
It  is  related  by  Valerias  Maxtmns  (iv.  3.  S  7)  and 
Pliny  {H.  A^.  xxxiii.  II,  1.50),  that  the  Aetolians 
sent  him  in  his  eontuUhip  mngniticent  presents  of 
lilrer  plate,  since  they  hnd  in  a  farmer  embassy 

'fonnd  him  eatinft  out  of  enrthenwarc,  and  that  he 
'Mfased  their  gift.  Valerius  calls  him  Aelius 
rnbero  Calus,  and  Pliny  Cntus  Aeliui ;  they  both 
seem  to  have  confounded  him  with  other  persons 
f(  the  same  name,  and  Pliny  lyimmits  the  further 
'«rror  of  calling  him  the  son  in-biw  of  h.  Aemilius 
tPauIluB,  the  conqiieror  of  Macedonia.  [Ti^sxao.] 

8.  AkLIDS  PaKTUB  TtfBBRO.  [TUBBRO.] 

(The  annexed  coin  belongs  to  P.  Aeliui  Paetus, 
hot,  it  is  uiicermin  to  which  person  of  the  name. 
It  hutu  on  the  ohrerw  tholiead  of  Palka,  and  on 
thn  nnC!>e  the  DiowarL 


COIX.OP^.  ABLIUS  PABTU8. 

PAETUS,  AEUUS,  jnrists-  1.  P.  Aw-ioa 
'Pabtus,  was  probably  the  son  of  Q.  Aciius  Paetns, 
*  pnntifex,  who  fell  ip  the  battle  of  Cannae.  {Liv. 
ixiii.  21.)  Publius  was  plebeian  aedile  B.  c,^4, 
oraetor  B.  c.  203  (Liv.  xxix.  38),  tnagiiter  eqtlitam 
ac.i02,  and  consul  with  C.  Cornel i tti  Lentnlus 

c.  301.  Paetua  held  the  urbana  jurisdictio  dui^ 
ing  his  year  of  office  as  praetor,  in  which  capacity 
he  published  an  edict  for  a  tupplientio  at  Rome  to 
sommemomte  the  defeat  of  Syphnx.  (Liv.  xxx.  17.) 
On  the  di-pnnure  of  Hannibal  from  Italy  in  the 
sante  year,  Piu-tus  made  the  motion  for  8  five  days' 
supplicatio.  The  year  of  the  eU-ction  of  Paetns  to 
the  coiiRulsbip  was  memomble  for  the  defesit  of 
Hnnnibal  by  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  at  die  battle  of 
Zamo.  (Ur.  xxx.  40.)  Pnetiis  during  hi*  conanl- 
yliip  had  Italy  fur  hia  pravinca ;  he  had  «  conflict 


witi  the  Boii,  ud  BMds  a  tartf  «^  ^  IiVni 

Liguiee.  He  waa  also  in  the  nine  year  appointed 
a  decemvir  for  tha  dittrihntiaa  of  laado  amoDg  tht 
veteran  eoldien  of  Scipio,  whaiwd  fought  in  Airics. 
(Liv.  zxxi  4.)  Ho  was  aftorwarda  appointed  s 
commissioaer  {tnmmvir)  with  im  brother  Sextu 
and  On.  Conmiu  Lantalos  to  mRI*  the  affnn  of 
Namia,  the  people  of  whidi  place  eoaiplainad  tfait 
there  was  not  the  proper  niimbor.«f  •oloaitts  {»■ 
/ottt),  and  that  certain  persons,  whojwere  not  cobni, 
were  paaung  tlwnaelTCa  off  as  inch.  i(|LiT.  xxxii.^) 
In  &  &  199,  Jw  waa  eenaar  iriUi  P.  ConeliM 
Scipio  Africanna.  H«  afkcrwaidi  tMcame  la 
augar,  and  died  B.  c:  174,  daring  a  peatflenee  >t 
Rome.  (Liv.  xlL  2fi.)  Paetss  ia  nwntiaaed  bv 
Pomponins  (Dig.  J.  tiL  1.  i.  2.  $  37)  as  one  <tf 
those  who  profoMed  the  law  (maximam  aoentisn 
in  profiteado  habverant),  in  uw  BomaB  aam  d 
that  period. 

2.  SBX.ABLi(TBpAn-o>,aebn>flMrafPafallv, 
was^orule  aedile  B.c  300.  consul  &c  198,  with 
T.Quinctins  FIaniininus(LiT.xxxiL7),aodcnMr 
B.  c.  L93  with  Cn.  Conielias  Cetbegna.  (Liv.  xxxii. 
44,  XXXV.  9.)  During  their  censorship,  the  eenmi 
gave  orders  to  the  cunile  aediks  io  anoint  distiotl 
■eato  at  tha  Lndi  RoBtani  for  the  unMan^  whoop 
to  that  time  had  nt  promiacnoaaly  with  otbun. 
The  Atrium  of  Libertas  and  <he  Villa  Pahlica 
were  also  repaired  and  enlarged  by  the  oeoson. 
Sextas  had  a  reputation  a*  a  jurist  aad  a  prndat 
man,  whence  he  got  the«agnoinen  Catoi. 

Egrcgie  cordAtao  homo  Catns  Aeliiu  Sestns 

(Cic.  i€  OraL  L  45),  which  is  a  line  of  Ennios. 

Sextus  was  a  jurist  of  eminence  and  slso  i 
ready  speaker.  (Cic  Brut.  c.  30.)  He  is  enn- 
maiated  among  the  old  jnrists  who  eoUected  « 
ananged  the  matter  of  law  (Jura  msfsfM  Marfihr  ; 
Cod.  7.  tiL  7.  B.  l\  wbioh  he  did  ia  a  mrk  «- 
titled  Tripartita  or  Jaa  Aelianmn.  This  was  a 
work  on  die  TwelveTaUea,  which  contained  the  ori- 
ginal text,  an  inteifiretalion,  and  the  Legis  sctio 
subjoined.  It  still  existed  in  the  time  of  Pom- 
poniai(Dig.  l.tiL  3.«.-2.S  88)  ;atid  waspfobsU; 
the  first  cemmentary  written  on  the  Twdn 
Tables.  Cicero  (d>  Or.  i.  «6)  apcaka  of  his  Cem- 
mentarii,  which  may  or  -may  not  be  a  difiwot 
work  the  Tripartita.  Odlius  (iv. 
Servius  Sulpicius,  as  citing  an  opision  ^  Cstn  I 
Aelius  (or  Sextns  Aelius)  on  the  meaning  of  the 
word  Penna.  The  same  passage  is  quoted  by  Ul' 
pian,  Dt  Prnn  bgala  {O.  lit.  9.  i.  8. 1 9).  when 
the  reading  ia  Sexttu  Caedlina,  whidi,  is 

Grotins  contends,  ought  tobe  Bextos  Aeliui.  He 
is  also  cited  by  Celsos  (Dig.  19.  ULLa3B),u 
the  text  stands.    The  Aelius  quoted  by  Cteecs 
(  Top.  c.  2)  as  authority  for  the  meaning  " 
duus,"  is  probably  Sextns  Adiua.  ^ 

Zimmem  takes  the  Aelius  mentioned  in  Cieens 
Brutus  (c  46)  to  be  the  jurist, tat  this  ia  ab«ias^* 
mistake.  {Br*tiu,  ed.  Meyer,  c  30,  4fi.)  Mej« 
also  denies  that  the  whole  work  of  Sextos  on  the 
Twelve  Tables  was  csdled  Jus  Aelianum  ;Jw 
limiu  the  name  to  that  part  which  contained  n* 
Actiones.  Pomponins  speaks  of  three  oiW 
"  libri"  aa  attributed  te  Sextns,  but  some  ieowi 
that  they  were  bis.  Cicero  (4t  Or.  iiL  33)  rew» 
to  Sextns  as  one  of  those  who  were  consulted  w** 
the  old  fosbion. 

(Orotius,    VitM  Jurueim$MUonm  I  Smn"^ 
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PAETUR. 

PAFTFS,  SEX.  ARTICULERTS,  consul  a.b. 
]ilt  riih  the  nnptror  Traj.tn  (Futi). 

PAETUS.  AUTRO'NIUS.  1.  RAotrokius 
Pirn's,  wu  elected  connil  for  B.  c.  65  with 
P.  CMDcIioa  SntU ;  but  before  he  imd  Sulla 
fntmd  npoD  their  office,  tbey  were  accused  of 
hr!orrj  )rj  L.  Aaiv£m  CotU  utd  L.  Manliui 
TiNqBUSK  md  condemned.  Their  election  woi 
t/axisM^j  declared  void ;  and  their  accuMn 
im  Aom  conrali  in  their  atead.  Enraged  at 
ka  ijin|ipeintiDpnt  Paetus  conspired  with  Cati- 
Ix  u  murder  the  consuU  CottA  and  Torquntus  ; 
u4  tlm  ddign  i*  said  to  have  been  fruBtrated 
K)ldj  br  the  impatience  of  Catiline,  who  gave 
lignl  prematurelj  before  the  whole  of  the 
trmpntm  bad  auemfaled.  (Sail.  Oai,  18;  Kon 
Cu*.  xun.  27 ;  Aacon.  m  Cimd.  p.  74,  ed. 
Onfli;  SoeL  Qim.  9  ;  Lit.  Epit.  101.)  [Cati- 
ini.  p  529,  b  ]  pRetuB  afterwardi  took  an 
■EQTf  pan  in  the  Catilinarinn  conspiracy,  which 
briikt  out  in  Cicero^  consnlihip.  Af^r  the  Bup- 
prwia  of  die  conipiracy  Pnetui  wm  brought  to 
ral  for  tbe  ihare  he  had  bad  in  it ;  he  entreated 
I'lccro  wnfi  many  tears  to  nndertake  hia  defence, 
piadiDf  their  early  fnendahip,  and  their  having 
W«D  eaOeagnes  in  the  quantonhip,  but  thii  the 
rniior  tefued  (Cic.  pro  Sul!.  6),  and  all  liis 
f-ynaet  frirnda  in  like  manner  withdrew  from  him 
tupporL  He  waa  accordingly  condemned. 
Bid  »eDt  into  exile  at  Epetrui,  where  he  wa* 
Iriag  whtD  Cicero  hiimelf  went  into  banishment 
bt  L  c  5S,  Cicero  was  then  much  alarmed  lest 
PtKn  ibtnld  mak«  an  attempt  upon  his  life  (Sail 
ftt  17,  47;  Dion  Cast  xxxrii.  25;  Cic.  pro 
pttum;  Cic.  ad  AH.  iiL  2.  7.)  Autronius 
Pwun  has  a  place  in  the  list  of  omtors  in  the 
Bnia  of  CiccTo,  who  however  dismisses  him  with 
tSt  duracter,  **roce  peracutn,  atqne  magna,  nec 
Ka  R  nils  probabilis"  (c.  6»). 

"i  P.  AuTxoMUS  Paetl-A,  consul  sufTectDs 
fcc33  in  place  of  .Augustas,  who  resigned  his 
<^  inmiediately  after  entering  upon  it  on  the 
K^rsdi  of  Janosry.  (Futi ;  Appian,  Ilii/r,  28  ; 
cwp.  Dion  Casa.  xlix.  43  ;  Suet.  Aug.  26.) 

3-  L  AuTHtmius  L.  r.   L.  n.  Paxtuh  is 
>iawd  in  the  Capitoline  Fasti  to  hare  obtained 
1  uinmph  u  proconsut  from  Africa  in  the  month 
rf-VigTm,B.c  29. 
['.\tTLT3,CAECINA.   [CABcmA,  No.  5.] 
P.\ETUS,    C.    CAESE'NNIUS,  sometimes 
oIW  CAiSO^NIUS,  was  consul  a.d.  61  with 
C- Petronioi  Turpaianos.    He  was  sent  by  Nero 
in  L IX  63  to  die  aasiitance  of  Domitios  Corbulo 
[Cmbulo],  in  order  to  defend  Armenia  against 
^  Utaclu  of  Vologeses,  king  of  Parthia.  Arro- 
IMt  by  nature,  and  con6dent  of  success,  he 
ibonibt  himielf  superior  to  the  veteran  Corbulo, 
*tA  DMicd  the  Taurus,  boldly  aHerdng  that  he 
**aW  [TOTer  Tigranocerta,  which  Coibulo  had 
b^  obliged  to  lea*e  to  iu  fate.    This,  howerer, 
^  ni  unUe  to  accompliih  ;  bnt  he  took  a  few 
^"wd  pfacea,  acquired  some  booty,  and  then,  as 
^  nu  «u  hr  advanced,  led  hack  his  army  into 
"inur-qurten,  and  sent  to  Nero  a  mngniticent 
"^^t  of  hh  exploits.    But  as  Vnlo^escs  shortly 
^•ppeared  witri  a  largo  force,  Paetus  marched 
^  sguut  him   (according  to  Dion  Cuiius, 
Tiew  of  reliering  Hgranocerta),  but  after 
■■■J  >  few  troops  he  hastily  withdrew  across 
Tiaras,  lesring  3000  soldiers  to  defend  the 
if  the  moontaiu.    These  troops,  however, 
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Vologesea  cut  to  pieces,  and  theu  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  the  town  of  Rhandeia  or  Arsamosata  on 
the  nver  Arsanias,  in  which  Pnetus  had  taken 
refuge.  The  place  whs  well  supplied  with  pro- 
visions, and  Corbulo  wu  at  no  great  distance  ; 
but  such  was  the  pusillanimity  of  Paetus  that  he 
was  afraid  to  wait  for  the  assiaiance  of  Corbulo, 
and  purchnsed  peace  from  the  Porthians  on  the 
most  disgraceful  terms.  In  consequeuce  of  this 
conduct  Paetus  was  deprived  of  his  command  and 
expected  severe  punishment  on  his  return  to 
Rome,  but  Nero  dismissed  him  uninjured  with  a 
few  insulting  words  (Tiic  Attn.  xv.  6,  8 — 15, 
17,  25  ;  Dion  Cass.  liiL  21,  22  ;  Suet  Ner.  39.) 
After  the  accession  of  Vespnuan,  Caesennius 
Paetus  wu  appointed  governor  of  Syria,  and 
deprived  Antiochus  IV.,  king  of  Conimagene,  of 
his  kingdom.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  viL  7-)  [See  VoL  I. 
p.  194,  b.} 

The  name  of  Caesennius  Paetus,  proconsul, 
occurs  on  the  coins  of  Ephesus  and  Smyrna, 
struck  in  the  reign  of  Domitian.  This  Caesennius 
Pnetua  may  have  been  a  son  of  the  preceding 
Paetus  i  for  Tacitus  makes  mention  of  one  of  hu 
sons  who  was  with  his  father  in  Armenia  (^an. 
XV.  10),  and  also  of  a  son,  apparently  a  different 
one,  who  whs  serving  u  tribune  of  the  soldiera 
under  Corbulo  (.Inn.  iv.  28). 

PAETUS.  L.  CASTRI'NIUS,  raentioned  by 
Caelius  in  a  letter  to  Cicero  {ad  Fum.  viii  2)  iu 
B.  c,  51,  may  perhaps  be  the  some  person  as  the 
L.  Cutranius  Paetus,  the  leading  man  in  the 
municipium  of  Luca,  whom  Cicero  rec«umcnded  tc 
Brutus  in  fl.  c.  46  [ad  Fum.  xiii.  13). 

PAETUS,  C.  CONSI'DIUS,  known  only 
from  coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  Tlie 
obverse  represents  the  head  of  Venus,  and  the 
reverse  a  sella  curulis. 


COIN  OF  C.CON8IDIIIS  rAKTUB. 

PAETUS,  L.  PAPI'RIUS,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
to  whom  the  latter  has  addressed  several  It-tters 
[ad  Fam.  ix.  15 — 26).  From  theM  letters  it 
appears  that  Pupirius  Paetus  betongcd  to  the 
Epicurean  school,  and  that  he  was  a  man  o( 
learning  and  intelligmce.  He  is  mentioned  once 
or  twice  in  Cicero's  tetters  to  Atltcua  {ud  AIL  i.  20. 
8  7.  ii.  1.  §12). 

PAETUS  THRA'SEA.  [Thrasea.] 

PAETUS.  VALERIA'NUS,  put  to  death  by 
ElagabaluB.    (Dion  Cus.  Ixxix.  4.) 

PAGASAEUS  (na7ew(»w»),  L  e.  the  Piigasaean, 
^m  Peguns,  or  PcgaMie.  a  town  in  Thessaly,  is  a 
surname  of  Apollo,  who  there  had  a  sanctuary  viid 
to  have  been  built  by  Trophonius  (Hes.  Heut  Here. 
70,  with  the  Scho).),  and  of  lason,  because  the 
ship  Argo  wu  said  to  have  been  b&iltat  Pagasus. 
(Or.  Met.  vii.  1.  Her.  xvi.  345.)  [L.  S.J 

PAGONDAS  (nayoirftai)-  ^-  A  native  of 
Thebes  who  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot* 
mce  with  entire  horsea,  in  the  tweuty-fiflh 
Olympi.ad,  on  which  occasion  that  ipedei  c^y^Of^^ 
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PALA£0L0OUS. 


leit  wai  introdnced  for  the  fint  time.  (Ptni.  r.  8. 
S7-) 

2.  The  £ftther  of  Pindar,  iccoiding  to  EuitKthios 
(Proout.  Oammia.  Piiut.). 

S.  A  rative  of  Thebei,  thfl  too  oF  AeoIadM. 
Hfl  was  one  of  the  Boeotorchi  In  the  fear  B.&  -124, 
when  the  Athenian  ezpedidon  to  Delium  took 
place.  After  the  fbrtificatioa  of  Deliom  the  Atbo- 
nion  troops  receiyed  orders  to  return,  and  the 
liffhi  troops  proceeded  witboat  stopping  to  Attics. 
"xM  beoTjr-anned  infimtry  halted  a  sbort  distance 
from  Delium  to  wait  for  the  Athenian  general 
Hippocrates.  Meantime  the  Boeotian  forces  hod 
assembled  at  TanagriL  Most  of  the  Boeotsrchs 
were  unwilling  to  attack  the  Athenians.  But 
Pagondas.  irho  ww  one  of  the  two  Thehan  Boeo- 
tafcha,  and  wueonuBander-in-<^iefof  the  Boeotian 
fbroet,  wishing  that  the  chance  of  a  battle  ihodd 
Im  ttied,  by  an  appeal  to  the  several  diriumis  of 
the  army  penuadea  the  troops  to  adopt  his  news. 
His  harangue  is  Kported  by  Thncydides  (iv,  9*2). 
The  day  being  &r  advanced,  he  led  the  main  body 
of  his  troops  at  full  speed  to  meet  the  Atheniani, 
despatching  one  portion  to  keep  in  cheek  the 
cavalry  stationed  h;  Hippocrates  at  Delinm  ;  and, 
having  reached  a  spot  where  he  was  only  sepo- 
nted  by  a  hill  firam  the  enemy,  he  drew  np  nil 
amy  in  battle  array,  and  reached  the  summit  of 
the  ridge  when  the  Athenian  line  was  scarcely 
(brraed.  As  the  Boeotian  troops  halted  to  take 
bmaUi  Pagondas  n^un  harangued  them.  I'he 
Thebon  division,  which  was  twenty-five  deep,  bore 
down  all  opposition,  and  the  appearance  of  two 
squadrons  of  Boeotian  cavalry,  which  Pagondas 
hod  sent  round  the  back  of  the  hQl  to  airport  his 
left  wing,  threw  the  Atheniana  into  complete  cod- 
Airion,  and  the  rout  became  general.  Seventeen 
days  after  the  bnttle  the  fortress  at  Delinm 
was  also  taken.  (Tbuc  iv.  91  —96 ;  Athen.  t.  p. 
31  t) 

4.  A  man  of  the  name  of  Pagondas  is  moken  of 
by  Theodontut  (<!■  Or.  Afiet.  Onee.  lib.  u.  >,  &■  a 
Iqpibtar  among  the  Achaeani.  Bat  as  nothing 
ftirtluT  is  known  of  him,  and  Pa^ondat  is  a  name 
that  does  not  elsewhere  appear  in  use  among  the 
Achaeans,  all  those  bearing  the  name  of  whom 
we  have  any  certain  knowledge  being  Boeotians, 
it  has  been  conjectured  with  some  probability 
that  the  name  Pagondas  in  the  passage  of  Tfaeo- 
doretna  ha*  been  substituted  through  some  mis- 
take for  Chorondas,  (Fabric.  BiU.  Crate,  vol.  ii, 
p.  36.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

P  ALAEO'LOGUS  (IlaXwoArfTM),  the  name  of 
an  illustrioDS  Byzantine  family,  of  which  there  ore 
said  to  have  been  descendants  still  existing  in  the 
I7th  century  (Du  Congo,  ^anHag  Bjpnmtitm^  n. 
255).  ThiafiunilyisfititmenUonedinthe^venth 
century  [see  below  No.  1  ],  and  &om  that  time  down 
to  the  down&ll  of  the  Byzantine  empire  the  name 
constantiy  occurs.  It  was  the  last  Greek  family 
that  sat  upon  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  and  it 
reigned  unintemiptedly  from  the  year  12$0  to 
1453,  when  Constantint^Ie  was  taken  by  the 
Turks,  and  the  last  emperor  of  the  &inily  fell 
while  bravely  defending  his  capitaL  A  branch  of 
this  family  ruled  over  Montferrat  in  Italy  from 
A.D.  1305  to  J530,  Theodonu  Comnenos  Palaeo- 
luns,  the  son  of  Andronicna  II.*  taking  pnseesiion 
of  the  principality  in  virtue  of  the  will  m  John  of 
MoDtfignat,  who  died  withMt  chiUnoL  Thia 
^fiy^      tht  fuuXj  does  nrt  bU  within  tlta 


compass  of  the  present  work  ;  and  we  ma  mAf 
mention  the  leading  Polaeologi  apcAen  of  in 
Bytantiaa  history.  A  full  account  of  alt  of  tbrin 
ia  givBB  by  Du  Can^,  when  all  the  anthoritim 
for  the  following  partuulaii  an  coUected  {FamSiam 
ByxaaHna^  Pp.  230—348). 

1.  NlcBPHORUS  PaLazoloods,  with  the  title 
of  Hypertimus,  was  a  fauthful  semnt  of  the 
ampenr  Nioepbonu  IIL  Botaniates  (a.  d.  1078 
— 1081X  and  was  rewarded  by  him  with  the 
government  of  Mesopotamia.  He  perished  in 
battle  in  the  reign  of  bis  successor  Alexius  L 
Comnenui,  while  defending  Dyrrhachium  (Dn- 
rauo)  against  the  Normans,  a.  D.  1081. 

2.  GiOMiuB  Palaioloouo,  the  bod  of  the 
preceding,  ma  eelebntcd  fi>r  his  militaiT  alnlitica, 
and  oervfld  with  hb  fiufaor  under  the  empems 
NicephMoa  III.  and  Alezina  L  He  mwiied 
Irene,  the  daughter  of  the  Pmhiwislmtiua  Aodm- 
nicus  Duces. 

3.  MicuAiL  PALASDLoatis,  with  the  titl«  of 
Sebaitoi,  probably  a  eon  of  No.  3,  was  buiished 
by  OaloJoanneB  or  Joannea  II.  CaniMae,  the 
nuceosor  of  Alexins  I,  OomnenUt  (a.d.  II18 — 
1143),  but  was  recalled  from  banishmeot  by 
Manuel  I.  Comnenus,  the  successor  of 
Joannes.  He  commanded  the  Greek  forces  ta 
southom  Italy,  and  carried  on  war  with  ancceaa 
against  William,  king  of  Sicily,  but  died  ia  1 155, 
in  the  middle  of  bis  conquuto,  at  the  town  of 
Bari,  which  he  had  taken  a  short  time  before. 

4.  GnoRciun  Palaboloouk,  with  the  title  of 
Sebostus,  a  coniempomry  of  No.  3,  was  mnpioyed 
by  Manuel  I.  Comnenus  in  many  important  «n- 
Iwasiea.  He  ia  supposed  by  Da  Conge  to  be  the 
same  as  the  Georgiua  Palaeologus,  who  took  part 
in  the  conspiracy  by  which  Isaac  IL  Angelna  was 
dethroned,  and  Alexius  III.  Angelas  raised  to  the 
crown  in  1195,  and  who  was  killed  in  the  storming 
of  Crizimon  in  1 199. 

5.  NicnpuoNiFfl  Palaiologuii,  goTemar 
Trapeias,  aboot  A.  s.  1179. 

6.  Andronicuh  PALABOLoana,  married  the 
eldest  daughter  of  the  emperor  Theodoras  lAocaris. 

7.  Alxaiud  Palabolooub,  married  Irene,  the 
eldest  daughter  of  Alexius  111.  Angetua,  and  was 
destined  by  this  emperor  as  his  successor,  but  he 
died  shortly  before  the  arrival  <£  the  Crusaders  at 
Conataatinoph. 

8.  AnDronicub  PALABOutotm,  tbe  anceetor  of 
the  imperial  &mily  of  the  Palaeologi,  was  Magnus 
Domesticiis  under  the  emperon  Theodoras  Las- 
caris  and  Joannes  III.  Vatatzea,  He  aaanmed 
the  surname  of  Comnenus,  which  was  borne  like- 
wise by  his  descendants.  He  married  Irene 
Polaeologina,  the  daughter  of  AlexMU  Palaecdogni 
[No.  7jt  and  the  grand-daughter  of  the  enpuor 
Alexius  III.  His  children  being  thus  descended, 
both  on  their  fitther'a  and  mother's  side,  from  the 
Palaeologi  are  c^ed  by  Geotgius  Phranxea  (i.  1) 
StvAoMAoMAdTW.  The, following  stemma,  which 
has  been  drawn  up  by  Wilken  (in  Eradi  and 
Gruber's  Evej/ldopadiey  art  PalHologen)  from  Da 
Cange's  work,  exhibiu  all  the  deseendojiU  of  this 
Andronicus  Palaeologua.  The  lives  of  all  the 
emperors  ore  given  in  separate  articles,  and  the 
other  petsoos  are  not  of  sufficient  impmtonce  to 
nqoire  a  diatinct  netioe.  Of  Goune,  nU  the 
penouon  tiiia  ateniina  bore  the  name  of  Phheo- 
logn^  bnt  it  ii  omitiad  hen  in  order  to  Mn 
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«B  PALAEUOK. 

PALAEMON  (IloXaffMM').  ligniliM  the  wrett- 
ler,  M  in  the  tunuine  of  Hendei  in  Lycophron 
($63);  bat  il  «1m  oucDiB  A pnper  Dine  of  aeve- 
nl  mirthied  fomarngM. 

1.  A  ton  of  AthwBH  md  Ino,  wm  vAgimUj 
called  Melicertee.  When  h»  mother,  who  wu 
driTen  mad  hy  Hen,  had  throvrn  henelf  with  het 
boy.  who  wu  either  still  olive  or  alreodj  killed, 
fcum  the  Moluriwi  rock  into  the  mm,  both  be- 
came marine  diriniliet,  Tit.  Ino  beeune  Leuco- 
tkea,  and  MelicertM  btcaau  Palaemon.  (ApoUod. 
lii.  4.  I  S  t  IlTpn.  Fab.  3  ;  Ot.  AM.  ir.  fiSO.  xiii. 
919.)  According  to  tame,  MelicertM  after  bii 
apotheou*  wiu  ouled  Olaucni  (Athen.  vii.  p.  29€), 
whereaa,  according  to  anothor  vertion,  Olaucus  ii 
■aid  to  have  Imped  into  the  wa  from  hit  love  of 
Molioertsa,  (Athen.  xii.  p.  297.)  Th«  apotheoaia 
waa  effiwted  by  the  Nereidee,  who  laved  Meli- 
certeg,  and  aleo  ordered  the  inititution  of  the  Ne- 
mean  gamei^  The  body  of  Melicertea,  according 
to  the  common  tradition,  whs  waahed  by  the  vravea, 
or  carried  by  dolphin*  into  port  Schoenna  on  tho 
Corinthian  iathmua,  or  to  that  tpat  on  the  eout 
when  mbaeqaently  the  altar  of  Palaanon  atood. 
(Paua.  i  44.  S 1 1,  ii.  1.  §  3 ;  Plat.  ^myo*.  v.  3  } 
There  the  body  was  found  by  hi*  undo  Siayphna, 
who  ordered  it  to  be  carried  by  Donacinna  and 
Amphimachus  to  Corinth,  and  on  the  command  of 
the  Nereidea  inatitated  th*  lathnian  ganiea  and 
aacri&en  of  Unck  bnlla  iu  konoor  of  the  deified 
Palaomon.  (Tuts,  ad  Lye.  107,  229  ;  Philoatr. 
ffer.  19.  leon.  iL  16;  Pana.  ii.  1.83;  SdioL  ad 
Eurip.  Med.  1-J74  ;  Eurip.  Ipk  Tour.  261.)  On 
the  iathmua  of  Corinth  there  waa  a  tomple  of  Palas- 
mon  with  itatuea  of  Palaemon,  Leucothea,  and 
Poaeidon ;  and  near  the  aame  place  waa  a  aubter- 
mnpona  aanctnary,  which  waa  beliered  to  contain 
the  roroaini  of  Paberoon.  (Paua.  ii.  S.  f  1.)  In 
the  ialand  ofTenedoa.  it  is  said  that  children  were 
aacriticed  to  him,  and  the  whole  worship  seems  to 
have  had  something  gloomy  and  oigiaatic  abont  it 
( Philoatc  I.  c  ;  Horn.  Od.  iii.  6. )  In  worka  of  art 
Palaemon  is  represented  aa  a  boy  cairied  Ly  marine 
doitiea  or  dolphins.  (Philostr.  leon.  ii.  16.)  The 
Romans  identified  Palaemon  with  their  own  god 
Portunus,  or  Portumnna.  [Portunus.] 

2.  A  son  of  UephaestuB,  or  Aetoloa,  or  Lemua, 
was  one  of  the  Atgonauta.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  16 ; 
Apcdion.  W  ed.  L  202  ;  Orph.  Aryan.  208.) 

3L  a  son  of  Heracles  by  Antonoe,  the  dlanghter 
of  Petreua,  or  by  Iphinoe,  the  daughter  of  Antaeus. 
(Apollod.  il  7.  §  8    Tseti.  ad  Lye.  662.) 

4.  One  of  the  sona  of  Prim.  (Hygin.  Fab, 
90.)  [L.  S.]. 

PALAEMON,  Q.  RE'MMIUS,  a  celebrated 
grammarian  in  the  reigns  of  Tiberina,  Caligala,  and 
(.'Uudiua,  is  placed  by  Jerome  {ad  EiuA.)  in  the 
eighth  yearoi  the  reignof  Clandius,  A.  D.  M.  He 
waa  a  natire  of  Vioentia  ( Vietaaa),  in  the  north  of 
Italy,  and  waa  originally  a  slave  ;  but  having  been 
manumitted,  he  opened  a  achool  at  Rome,  where  he 
became  the  most  celebrated  grammarian  of  his  time, 
Mid  obtained  great  numbers  of  popila,  though  his 
moral  character  was  so  infaaons  that  Tiberias  and 
Cbtudius  used  to  say  that  there  waa  no  one  to 
whom  the  training  of  youths  ought  so  little  to  be 
entrusted.  Suetonios  gives  ratW  a  long  aocoont 
vS  him  (d*  JUtatr.  Oram.  23),  ai>d  he  is  also  men- 
tioned ^Juvenal on  twoocean(mB(vi.451,  viL'25L 
—319),  FEDmtbewhdiBatoaJnTenal(Ti451)wa 
fa™  that  Priaeawtt  wai  tbs  niaUt  of  QuintilUui. 


PALABPHATUS. 

PALAE'PHATUS  (noAalfwrot).  the  lame  of 
four  litenuy  persons  in  Suidaa,  who,hqweTer,aeciiia 
to  have  confounded  difierent  persons  and  wnunge. 

1.  Of  Athens,  BB  opie  poet,  to  vhonsaqrifaical 
origin  was  assigned.  Awonling  to  some  he  w»  ■ 
son  of  Actaeus  and  Boeov  accMding  to  others  of 
loclea  and  Metaneiia,  and  aceordins  to  a  tliird 
statement  of  Hermea.  The  time  at  which  be  lived 
is  uncertain,  but  be  appears  to  have  been  uaually 
placed  after  Pbemonoe  [Phbmonos],  though  aome 
writers  assigned  him  even  an  earlier  dale.  He  is 
lepieaented  hy  Christod<Hus  (Awlk.  Oratt.  i.  p.  27* 
ed.  Tanehnita)  as  an  old  bard  crowned  with  tanrd 

vTtifiafMror,  Wksci'  SJ  x^sv  fwmftea  frnv^w. 

Suidaa  has  preserved  the  titlea  of  the  feUemqg 
poema  of  Palaephatns:  'E7pb^  M  (1)  Kavfio- 
woiTof',  <Zt  (2)  'AWAAmvoi  aal  'AfrifiAai 

Toitlf  fni  y,  (3)  'A^poilTfit  «nl  "tfrnrai  ^wodt 
Kol  Kiyavt  hr^  /,  (4)  'A9if^f  (/Mf  m1  Ilentft*- 
pot  (»if  a^,  (6)  AvrsSi  wAAe^ur. 

3.  Of  Puns,  or  Prisne,  lind  in  the  tina  of  Ar- 
taxerzeo.  Snidaa  attributes  to  Urn  the  tft  books 
of 'Avi^o,  but  adds  that  many  persons  oasigBed 
tliie  woik  to  Palaephatna  of  Athens.  This  ia 
the  work  which  is  still  extant,  and  ia  qwken  of 
below. 

3.  Of  Abydus,  an  historian  (IffTspun^s),  lived  ia 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  is  stued  tc 
have  been  loved  (wotSutd)  by  tbe  philoeof^Kr 
Aristotle,  for  which  Suidaa  quotes  tbe  authority  of 
Philo,  n<pl  mffaH^ov  laropita^  and  of  Theodoras 
of  Ilium, 'Ei>'8«vrtffi^  Tpwbcwy,  Suidas  give*  the  ; 
titles  of  the,  following  works  of  Palaepfaatua: 
KvT^wcd,  A,iiKta/cif  'Arrurd,  'Apoffuc^  Soon 
writers  bellere  that  this  Palaephatns  of  Abydos  it 
the  author  of  the  fiogment  on  Aa^rion  history, 
which  is  preserved  by  Eusebins,and  which  is  quoted 
hy  him  as  the  ft-ork  of  Abydenus.  Th«e  can,  how- 
ever, be  little  doubt  that  Abydenna  is  the  name  of 
the  writer,  and  not  an  appella^ve  taken  from  ht« 
native  place.  (Voaa.  (fe  Hitt,  Grate,  pp.  85,  379, 
ed.  Westermonn.)    [  Abydinus.] 

4.  An  Egyptian  or  Athenian,  and  a  ^nmmariM, 
as  he  ia  described  by  Suidaa,  who  assigns  to  him 
the  following  worics:  (1)  Atyvwriaini  AwKvyta. 
(2)  Ku9ueav  $tgAtm  a'.  (3)  Aiievis  T«r  iiiSt. 
Kiis  tlpritxiifuv.  (4)  Tvowait  fit  Svmm'Ac. 
{S )  Tpwiini,  whidi  some  however  attribntvd  to  the 
Athenian  [No.  1],  and  others  to  the  Parian  (Na 
2],  He  also  wrote  (6)  larapia  QUo.  It  bos  brca  , 
supposed  thAt  the  MuBatd  and  the  Aoant  ore  one 
and  the  same  work  ;  but  we  have  no  certain  in- 
formation on  the  pmnk  Of  theee  woiks  the  TpmUi 
seems  to  have  been  the  most  celebrated,  as  we  find 

it  frequently  referred  to  by  the  ancient  grwoms- 
riana.  It  contained  apparently  geegiaphical  and 
historical  discuasionB  respecting  Asia  tCiiiw  and 
more  pardcnlorly  iu  northern  coasts,  and  most  hsve 
been  divided  into  several  books.  (Comp,  Soidas,  | 
s.  V.  MaxfutififaKM  i  Sleph.  Bys.  s.  o.  Xa^p^idrsi  l 
Harpocrat  s  v.  AwmX^) 

There  is  extant  a  usall  worii  aniilled  IlaXal^ 
rot  wtpt  dwIoTHr,  or  "  Concerning  IncRdili)* 
Tales,**  giving  a  brief  account  of  sone  of  the  meat 
celebrated  Orwk  legends.    That  this  is  merely  an  , 
abstract  oC  a  much  Urger  work  n  evidoit  fnA  ' 
many  considnotions ;  first,  because  Suidaa  qietks 
of  it  as  condstug  of  five  books  [aeo  above,  N&  3] ;  | 
•eeoudly*  becanta  many  cltfie  andoit  writm  n&> 
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PALAEPHATUS. 
tD  Pabe^htfin  br  ■tatementa  vhidi  are  not  fonnd 
b  ihK  tRBliM  Dov  extant ;  and  thirdly,  becaate 
ifce  nuBKiipU  exlrilMt  h  in  Tuimu  fonns,  the 
tioifaamt  hoDg  mnetiiBM  briefer  and  MtnetinieB 
bagET.  It  vaa  donbtlaia  tbe  original  mtk  to 
vbk  Tvjpt  nfa»  {CSria,  88): 

*S«a  Pahnpiutia  icatatar  Tooe  fM^Ttu," 

tffwtiag  the  ■ntliM'  of  the  origmd  woA  there 
U  bmatr  mmtk  dbyytft  and  we  mmt  be  content 
to  Isft  ike  attUer  lu  niKettaintjr.  Sotne  of  the 
cBUM  Bodeni  writov  on  Greek  btentture  auigned 
Ike  w«k  to  tbe  ancient  epic  poet  [No.  1  j ;  but 
Lw  nteiaUe  MipfMMition  waa  won  abandmied, 
lai  tbe  vtefc  waa  then  ascribed  to  the  Parian,  ai 
hakySaidaa.  Bat  if  tbia  PalaqibBtaa  wai  tito 
of  Artaxenca  ai  Soidaa  B«erte,  it 
bapoaibk  to  believe  that  tbe  mjtba  could  him 
keaoettcd  at  eo  catly  s  period  in  UioialioBalinng 
m  in  which  we  find  then  diacnuod  in  the  extant 
ipiiuMt.  In  addition  to  which  we  find  the  ancient 
mm  taUiai  tbe  aotbor  aoaieuinea  a  peripatetic 
iBdaaBHiBwaatnepliikaopber(Tbeoa,A^{(gn>ni. 
i,  12 ;  Tmh,  CMC  ix.  373,  x.  20),  from  which 
«c  obk  eondode^  if  tbeae  deMgnationt  an  comet, 
Oat  ha  maat  have  lived  after  the  tiate  of  Alezan- 
<la  the  Gnat,  and  could  not  therefore  even  have 
(he  aativa  of  Abydao  [Na  S],  aa  othen  have 
aaittiiaed.  It  ia  tbua  inpoauUe  to  identify  the 
ladHT  of  tbe  work  with  any  of  the  three  penona 
)M  Bcatiaoed ;  but  from  hia  adopling-the  lational- 
■be  iDiapretauoD  of  the  mytha,  be  muat  be  looked 
upM  ai  a  diKiple  of  ETemenia  [Evshxrus],  and 
aaj  ihaa  have  been  an  Ateiandrine  Oieek,  and 
lb  nae  aenon  aa  tbe  grammarian  ^Xen  of  by 
iaim,  mo  calle  him  an  ^jgrnSm  or  AtheniaiL 

The  wnk  11*^  avfoTMr  conaiata  of  51  aections, 
tt  ihidi  only  tbe  firat  46  contain  explanations 
d  ikc  nytba.    The  remaining  fire  aectioua  are 
niuta  ia  an  entirely  diSerent  style,  without 
My  iifiiMiiin  of  diainut  or  diabelief  aa  to  the 
e«BKi  fini  of  tbe  myth  ;  and  aa  they  are  want- 
■V  i>  ^  nannacripta  at  preaetit  extant,  they  are 
pvtahiy  tbe  woA  of  anoUier  hand.    In  the  first 
Mnima  Palaepbataa  generally  relate*  in  a  Eew 
^  Ike  coowioD  foem  of  the  mvth,  introdncing  it 
rak  Hmc  Mich  worda  aa  ^ovb*  ib,  A^ytrcu 
b.;  bctbea  aapteaiBi  bia  dilbeliaiE,  and  finally 
FMwda  to  gWe  what  be  conuden  a  rational  ao- 
MBl    the  matter.    The  nattuo  of  the  work  ia 
chaoKteriaed      Mr.  Grole  {HiA  tf  Gnax, 
*«L  1  p.  558,  Ac) : — **  Another  asthor  who  weinB 
»  hne  coaeeived  deariy,  and  a{^lied  eonaiatently, 
^  wwi  biiloiical  theory  of  the  Grecian  mytha,  is 
I^htfbaiaa   In  the  ^ott  pceCaca  of  hia  trentiM 
'tecaang  Inoedible  Talea,'  be  remarita,  that 
■oe  aa,  from  want  of  inatruction,  believe  all  the 
wwal  aatntivea ;  while  othera,  mora  aearching 
wMiaaa.  dlabelieve  them  altogether.    Euch  of 
l^naMeahe  ia  anriona  to  arad:  on  tba  one 
^■i>hi  ddaka  that  no  oamtiTe  could  ever  have 
*9ind  acdence  vnleaa  it  had  been  fbnnded  in 
tmh; «  tbe  other,  it  ia  impoaalble  for  him  to 
■Mpt  laamA  e(  the  exiating  narrativea  aa  confiicta 
■ilk  iht  aiahgiea  of  present  natonl  phaenomcau. 
unA  tbhp  ever  had  been,  they  wonld  atOl 

ha— bU  they  nem  have  ao  ecoamed ;  and 
tetunHwligical  fartarea  ef  tbe  Btooeoare  to  be 
■piM  I*  Aa  Henea  af  the  poeti.  Pikephatns 
ti  aii|t  a  idddb  coarMi  arithw  aecopdng 
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all  nor  rejectuig  all  i  accordingjy,  he  had  takes 
great  pains  to  aeparate  the  true  from  the  felae  la 
many  of  the  narratives ;  he  had  visited  the  local}* 
tiea  wherein  they  had  taken  plaoe,  and  made  cara- 
Inl  inqnlrie*  from  old  men  and  others.  The  raaulta 
of  bis  leseaichea  are  presented  in  a  new  version  of 
fifty  legends,  among  the  most  celebrated  and  the 
most  Cabuloua,  compriung  the  Centaurs,  Faaiphae^ 
Actaeon,  Cadmus  and  ue  Sparti,  the  Spiiiuxi 
Cycnua,  Dnedal^^  the  Trojan  hone,  Aeolus,  Seylla, 
Oeryon,  Bellerophon,  &c  It  must  be  confessed 
that  Pahiephatns  haa  perfomied  bia  promiae  of 
transfbcnuDg  the  *  Iiicredibilia*  into  naftatives  in 
themselves  plaouble  and  unobjectionable,  and  that 
in  doing  so  be  always  follows  aome  thread  of  an» 
logy,  real  or  verbal.  The  Cenianra  (he  tells  aa) 
were  a  body  trf  young  men  from  tbe  village  ef 
Nephele  in  Theaaaly,  who  first  trained  and  mounted 
horse*  for  the  pnrpose  of  repelling  a  herd  of  bulla 
belonging  to  Ixion,  king  of  the  Lapithae,  whiA 
had  mn  wild  and  did  great  damage :  they  pursued 
these  wikl  bulls  on  horseback,  and  pieraed  than 
with  their  epcan,  thns  antuiring  both  the  nmie  of 
PrieJcen  (Mrroptt)  and  the  fanpntcd  attribote  of 
jmnt  body  with  the  horae.  Actaeon  was  an  Arca- 
dian, who  neglected  the  cultivation  of  his  land  for 
the  pleasures  of  hunting,  and  was  thus  eaten  up  by 
the  expense  of  his  hounds.  Tbe  dragon  wbom 
Cadmus  kiDed  at  Thebes,  waa  in  realty  Draco, 
king  of  Tbobes ;  and  the  dragon**  teeth,  which  ha 
was  aaid  to  have  sown,  and  from  whence  apmng  a 
crop  of  anned  men,  were  in  point  of  feet  elephant** 
teeth,  which  Cadmua,  as  a  rich  Phoenician,  had 
brought  over  with  him:  the  aona  of  Diaco  aold 
tbeae  elephants'  teeth,  and  employed  die  proceeds 
to  levy  troops  againat  Cadmus.  Dnedolua,  inatead 
of  flying  across  the  aea  on  Ving*,  had  eacaped  from 
Crete  in  a  swift-sailing  boat  nnder  a  violent  atorm, 
Cottua,  Briarens,  and  Gyges  were  not  persons  with 
one  hundred  hands,  but  inhabitants  of  the  village 
of  Hecatoncheiria  in  Upper  Macedonia,  who  warred 
with  the  inhabitonla  of  Mount  Olympus  against 
the  Titans.  Scylla,  whom  Odysseus  ao  narrowly 
escaped,  waa  a  fiwfr«uling  piiatMal  vessri,  as  wo* 
alaoPegaana,  the  alle^  winged  horse  of  Belle* 
rophon.  By  auch  ingenions  con^tnrea,  Palaepbatna 
eliminatea  all  the  incredible  circumstances,  and 
leaves  to  us  a  string  of  tales  perfectly  credible  and 
eommoD- place,  which  we  iihould  nadily  believe, 
provided  a  very  modoata  amonnt  of  testimony 
could  be  produced  in  their  fkvour.  If  hia  treat- 
ment not  only  diaeDchauta  the  original  myths,  but 
even  efiaces  their  generic  and  essential  character, 
we  ought  to  remember  that  this  is  not  more  than 
what  is  done  by  Thucydides  in  hia  sketch  of  tiie 
Trojan  war.  Palaephatua  handles  the  mytha  con- 
sistently, according  to  the  semi- historical  theory, 
and  his  results  exhibit  tbe  maximum  which  that 
theory  con  ever  present :  by  aid  of  conjecture  wo 
get  out  of  tbe  impoanble  and  arrive  at  matter*  In* 
triiisicall^  idanriue,  bnt  totally  uncertified ;  be- 
yond thia  ptrfnt  we  cannot  penetrate,  without  the 
light  of  extrinaic  evidence,  since  there  ia  no  intrinria 
luark  to  diatiogniib  troth  from  planaible  fiction." 

It  has  been  already  remariied  that  the  niano- 
scripto  of  the  Tltfi  'Krlartf  present  the  greatest 
disGiepaociea,  in  aome  tba  work  bang  much  longer 
and  in  othera  mnch  aborter.  The  pnnted  editiona 
ia  like  manner  vary  eonridoahly.   It  was  first 

ginted  by  Aldni  Bunntina,  together  with  Aeaoh 
hunattu,  and  other  writers,  Veoke^AOS,  fbL 
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and  hu  tinoe  t1»t  ttine  been  fRqaentl;  reprinted. 
The  following  ii  w,  list  of  the  [Mincipal  edition! : — 
B;  Tollini,  with  »  Imou  tnnilntion  and  notee, 
AaulMtUn,  1849  j  by  Msitin  ftiuiiie^  UpMk. 
]863|  whfeb  edition  wu  reprinted  with  imprnre- 
ueata  under  the  care  of  PadIub  Peter,  Fnnkfort, 
168£,16S6,or  1687,fbr theu  thme  veueKppraron 
diflerent  title  pagw  \  hy  Thunu  Qale  in  the  OpM- 
mla  Mgtkoiegioa^  Cambridge,  1670,  repiinted  at 
Amtterdaio,  1688;  bjr  Dneig,  Leipng,  1735, 
which  odition  waa  frequently  teprinted  under  the 
fltro  of  J.  F.  FiKher,  who  im^red  it  very  much, 
end  who  paUisfaed  R  sixth  edition  at  Leipiig,  1769; 
by  J.  H.  H.  Sraetti,  fbr  the  tue  of  ichaole,  Leipi^. 
1816.  The  beu  editioa  of  the  text  ii  by  Weater^ 
Buna,  in  the  "Hvtfoyfxf^i:  Scriptores  Poeticae 
Htebnbe  Oraeei,**  Bninawick,  1643,  pp.  268— 
810.  (Fabric  BM.  Oraee.  toL  i  p.  162,  Ac; 
Voi*.  tU  WM.  Grwc.  p.  478.  ed.  Weslofmuin ; 
Weatennaan,  Pra^fa^  ad  MudoypJi^m,  p.  zi. 
Ac. ;  £ckitein,  in  £ndi  and  GnAer*a  JSaq/Utpa- 
Jia,  Ht.  PaiiUiatwM.) 

P ALAESt FNUS  {ItaAawr&M),  a  eon  of  ?»■ 
nUon  and  firtbor  of  Haliacroon.  Fran  grief  at 
the  death  ot  hie  eon,  Palaettinne  threw  hiraeelf 
fnto  the  lirer,  which  waa  caUed  after  him  Palaea- 
tima,  and  Mbaeqnontly  Stcymon.  (PluL  IM  Fiae. 
II.)  [U  S.] 

PAIJIMAS,  OREOO'RIUS  (rinn6ptos  i 
thAmtAt},  aa  aminant  Gmek  ecGlauaatic  of  the 
IbaiteMitli  oantory.  He  waa  bom  in  the  Aatatie  por- 
tion of  tho  now  reduced  Byaantine  empire,  and  wai 
adneatad  at  the  court  of  Conetantinople,  appnrently 
during  the  leign  of  Andronicoa  Palaet^ogiu  the  elder. 
Deapinng,  however,  all  the  proepecta  of  woridly 
graUnoM,  of  which  hia  parentage  and  wealth,  and 
tba  impttU  frTCor  gava  him  the  fHn^)ect,  he, 
with  hia  two  bro there,  while  yet  tery  young,  be- 
came nmiki  in  one  of  the  mmaeteries  of  Mount 
Athoi.  Here  the  youngeet  of  the  three  died ; 
and  nptm  the  death  of  the  auperior  of  the  mo- 
BBiteiT  in  which  the  brothers  were,  which  fol- 
lowed aoon  after  the  death  of  the  youngest  brother, 
the  two  ■orvirora  placed  themaelm  under  another 
rapetior,  with  whom  they  remained  eight  yeara, 
and  on  whose  death  Gregory  Palamas  withdrew 
to  Soete,  TiMX  Berrhoea,  where  he  built  himself  a 
cell,  and  gave  himself  up  entirely,  for  ten  yeara,  to 
dtTina  contemplation  and  spiritual  czerrisea.  Here 
the  aarerity  of  his  rrgimen  and  the  coldness  of  his 
cell,  induced  an  illness  which  almost  occasioned 
hia  death  ;  and  the  urgent  recommendation  of  the 
other  monks  of  the  place  induced  him  then  to  leave 
Scete,  and  return  to  Mount  Athos ;  but  this  change 
not  sufficing  for  his  recovery,  he  removed  to  Thea> 
■aloaka  (Cantacusen.  HitL  ii.  39). 

It  was  apparently  while  at  Thessalonica,  that 
hia  emtroveny  be^m  with  Barlaam,  a  Calabrian 
monk,  who  having  visited  Constantinople  soon  after 
the  aceession  of  the  emperor  Andronicus  Palaec^o- 
gna  the  yoannr  m  A.1X  1828  (Andbmiicob  IIL), 
and  nroicMBd  himaalf  an  adherent  of  the  Gmk 
chuTBtt,  and  a  convert  ficom  and  an  opponent  of  the 
Jjatin  chardt,  against  which  he  wrote  several  works, 
obtained  the  fiivour  and  patronage  of  the  emperor. 
Barlaam  appears  to  have  been  a  conceited  man, 
and  to  have  sought  oMWititnitiea  of  doerytng  the 
naagei  of  the  Bynnune  Gfaekt.  To  this  aaper* 
eilioal  hnmair  the  wild  hnaddwi  of  the  moilka  of 
Athoa  pnaaatad  an  adminUe  Thoae  of 

than  mw  aiaud  at  tha  Ugheat  sj^iitoal  attiiii- 
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ments  were  accustomed  to  shut  themaelTM  np 
days  and  nights  together  in  a  corner  of  their  o 
and  abstracting  their  thought*  from  all  wotl^ 
objecta,  and  resting  tiiair  beards  on  dirir  di4 
and  fixing  their  eyes  on  their  bdBea,  iaa^ 
that  the  seat  of  the  sonl,  pievvmaly  unknown,  v 
revealed  to  them  by  a  mystical  light,  at  the  d 
coverr  of  which  they  were  tapt  into  a  state 
ezUtic  enjoyment,  The  eztstence  of  this  ligi 
well  descnbed  by  Gibbon  as'**  tbe  cnatnre  of  i 
empty  stomach  and  an  empty  bnin,**  appcan 
have  been  kept  secret  by  the  monks*  and  was  on 
revealed  to  Bariaam  an  ineantmia  inonk,  whc 
Cantacmenua  abase*  for  his  ctxmn onicatrv^nRc,  i 
being  scarcely  above  the  level  of  the  bnitea.  Bi 
lanm  eageriy  laid  hidd  of  the  opportimity  afldidi 
by  the  discovery  to  assail  with  bitter  reproaches  ll 
fiuiaticism  of  these  Hesychasta  (*}wx^<s*^*)  1 
Quietists,  calling  them  *0/«^ax4fuxM,  OmtpUofm 
men  with  Boals  in  their  nav^a,**  and  idenc 
fying  them  with  the  Massatiana  or  Eucbitc*  of  \h 
fourth  oentnty.  The  monks  wen  roued  by  thei 
attacks,  and  a*  Gregory  Pabms  was  ennica 
among  then  for  hi*  iateUeetnal  pown*  and  attsia 
ments,  they  pat  him  forward  a*  their  chsmfaon,  b«tl 
with  his  tongue  and  pen,  against  the  attacks  of  cfa 
sarcastic  C^brian.  (Cantaenx.  Lc;  Nieepb.  Gi«;i 
Hia.  Bjfx.ti.\(i\  Mosheim,£U«^/Ni<.  byMir 
doch  and  Soames,  bodt  iii.  cent  xit.  pt.ii.ekil 
$1,  Ac;  Gibbon,  AaaM(Aia,&6SL) 

Palamaa  and  hb  fnenda  tried  fitat  of  all  H 
silence  the  reproachea  of  BaHaam  by  fneodljr 
monstrance,  and  affirmed  that  as  to  the  mvKical 
light  which  beamed  round  tbe  aainta  in  tfanr 
seasons  of  coutempfartion,  then  had  been  wims 
similar  instance*  in  the  histwy  of  the  church  of  a 
divine  lustre  sumimiding  the  saints  in  lime  d 
persecution ;  and  that  Sacred  History  reccsded  tbe 
appeatance  of  a  divine  and  oncreated  light  at  tbe 
Saviour's  transfignntion  on  mount  Tabor.  Barlaam 
caught  at  the  mentitMi  of  thu  lig^t  a*  ancteatfd, 
and  aflltmed  that  nothing  waa  immatad  bat  God. 
and  that  inasmuch  aa  God  was  InTiiibte  while 
the  light  of  Mount  Tabor  waa  TiMble  to  the  bodil? 
eye,  the  monks  must  have  two  Ooda,  one  th« 
Creator  of  all  things,  oonfaasedly  invisible ;  the 
other,  this  visible  yet  micreated  li^L    This  se- 
riooi  charm  gave  to  the  controversy  a  fie^  ><■>- 
pulse,  nntu,  after  two  or  three  yeara,  Bariasnu 
fearing  that  his  infuriated  e^xmenta,  who  flocked  to 
the  seene  of  conflict  ftcsa  aU  the  monasteries  abont 
Thessalonica  and  Ccnitantinople,  would  otfei  him 
personal  violence,  appealed  to  the  Fatrianfa  ^ 
Constantinople  and  the  tnshope  there,  and  chained 
Pahunaa  not  oidy  with  sharing  the  fonatidsm  rfthe 
OmpltaloptyeU,  and  with  the  me  of  defective  |HaTm< 
but  also  with  holding  bhuphemoo*  views  of 
and  with  introducing  new  terns  into  the  theology 
of  the  chnreh.    A  council  was  coneeqaently  csi^ 
vened  in  the  dinrch  of  StSophia  at  Coas(a«ma|il' 
(a.  o.  1341)  in  the  preeema  of  tha  ennaw,th* 
chief  senators,  the  learned,  andavaatmutiladeat 
the  people.    As  it  was  not  thosght  so- 

viaable  to  diseius  the  mysteries  of  tbeolagy 
a  piomiscnoas  maldtude,  the  diarge  agsus*  P*'*' 
mas  and  the  monks  of  blasphemous  notions  "i"?^ 
ing  God  was  suppressed,  and  only  the  chai^  ef  Mo* 
ing  the  old  Massalias  heresy  respecting  pw;rwi 
and  of  nsing  defective  pnym,  waa  pfMN"'' 
with.  Bariaam  first  addressed  the  coand 
poet  of  hiadMiigct  thn  Paliaaa  m^e^nM<"f 
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tfOB  BifaaM  tkt  chu^  of  blatphemj  and  per- 
wneneM.  la  tlie  end  the  council  decidnl  in 
Stromx  mf  tk  mak»,  and  Bulaam,  according  to 

and  waa 

p^nadled  tob»  •dwaanea.  Hortiiied,  honever, 
at  hu  wUk  defeat,  be  reninied  to  Italy,  and  ro- 
cracZtj  himtelf  to  the  Latin  chnrch.  Nicepboraa 
(in^^mt  atatei,  that  the  deduon  of  the  council  on 
uie  qarirtim  of  the  HiHalian  hereiT  charged  againat 
tke  cMkswai  defamd,  that  Barlaam  was  con- 
▼tctud  af  m^Sgpity  and  arroganca,  and  that  th« 
fcem-  af  [Umaa  and  kia  partj  woald  probably 
Kxre  h^ea  eondannad  aim,  bad  not  the  completion 
• '  ^  biuisat  of  the  council  been  pre*ent«l  by  the 
npenr%  iaik,  a.  d.  1341.  (Cantacua.  c-40  ; 
Nieepii.  OregDT.  c.  11.) 

TIm  caoH  which  Bariaam  had  fbraaken  waa 
tokea  np  hj  another  Gn^oty,  aomamed  Adndy- 
r:i*  [AdXDTRCS,  Orbgoiuur]  ;  but  the  p^J  of 
tSe  Emka  coatinned  in  the  aacendant,  and  Palainaa 
Mjajed  the  &toar  of  John  Cantacuseniu,  who 
tSca  aaroeed  the  ditef  influenco  at  the  conrt 
da  amm,  Jdm  Palaeologiia,  »  minor 
[JoAinnsv.  Cantj^chzsicus;  JoANnn  TI.  Pa- 
UBOMiora),  to  neh  a  degree  that  it  ww  reported 
tTii  CantacoKou  intendMt  to  procure  the  depv 
of  the  patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  Joannea 
•"T  Jolin  Caleca*  or  Aprenua  [Calkcas,  Joannxb}, 
tai  to  denle  Painnaa  to  hia  ae«t  (Cantacua.  NiA 
a.lTV  IntbedTi]inrvhicfafUlowed(A.ii.  1842 
—IM),  bMwcen  GantaeiiBeinia  and  the  eonrl 
'  vhere  tb«  Admiral  Apocaaeus  had  anpplanted 
.x\,pBlmiiiaa,  as  a  Mend  of  Contacozentu,  waa 
Tspnwned  (a.  d.  13iG),  not  however  on  any  po- 
Ufal  chaige,bat  on  the  ground  of  his  religioua 
<^iras ;  ftr  the  patriareh  now  aupponed  Gregory 
irindTBua  and  the  Bariaamltea  againat  the  monlu 
were  hvomabla  to  Cantaenzenna. 
T-«  Bariumitea  conteqnently  gnined  the  nicend- 
ariCT,  Hid  in  a  coundl  at  Conatantinople  the  P» 
•laiies  *a  their  opponenta  were  called,  were  con- 
fmoti.   Tbe  patriarth  and  the  court  were,  how- 
<><T,  aprdally  anxiont  to  clear  themaelvea  from 
'k«  mfwion  of  acting  from  political  feeling  in  the 
-j^nmiDnit  of  Palamas.    When  the  entnmci:  of 
''nacoKiiDs  into  Conatantinople,  in  January  1 347* 
''■'j^  t\m  court  to  nibmit,  Palamas  waa  releawd, 
cd  ««Dt  to  make  tmna  with  tbe  conqueror.  (Can- 
tw.  Hitt.  iu.  98  ;  Kieeph.  Gr^  HiiL  By*,  xv. 
9.)  The  patrianh  Cakca*  kad  bean  depoaed 
tl«  inflBeooe  of  the  empreM  mother.  Anno,  junt 
I'-tre  the  trimnph  of  Cantacuienna,  iJld  Gregory 
t'iknn  petsoaded  Cantacusenaa  to  assemble  n 
■TB*^  by  which  tbe  deposition  wo*  confirmed,  and 
u  baotih  Calecaa  to  Didymoticbum.  Acindynua 
Bd  the  Bariaamitea  ware  now  in  tun  eraidemned, 
■aj  tbe  Palamitea  became  cmce  more  predomiitant 
ladsR,  one  of  their  nnmbo',  waa  chosen  patriarch. 
(Csttc  HaL  iv.Si  Niorpk.  Greg.  xy.  10,  11.) 
^ixiat  himaelf  waa  soon  after  appointed  arch- 
liivp  of  Theaaaloaica  ;  though,  as  that  city  waa 
n  ihe  kanda  of  bmus  of  the  nobili^  vbo  w«re 
^Hii>  to  Cantaenicniu,  he  waa  ra&iaed  admib- 
■>nct,  and  oUiged  tb  tetiia  to  tk«  iale  of  Lemnoa, 
In  ke  obtwned  admittance  after  a  time.  Thia 
>H  in  A.  D.  1549.    (Cantxc  c.  15  ;  Niceph.  Greg, 
^ll^.)  Meanwhile,  the  eedeaiaatital  tronblea  con- 
the  BaihainiteB  withdrew  Emm  tbe  comma- 
natftteebarch;  their  ranka  received  continual 
^■M^  BBd  Mieapbonia  Oregom,  tha  hiatorian, 
•Hr  ^  vwr  to  thrir  lida  fba 
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wife  of  CantacnienDa,  by  persuading  het  that  tha 
recent  death  of  faer  younger  son,  Andronicna 
1347),  was  a  sign  9f  the  Divine  diapleaaiira  at  the 
fovonr  ahown  1^  tka  emperor  Caniacasanns  to  tha 
Palamitea.  To  reatore  peace,  if  poaaible,  to  tha 
church,  a  aynod  waa  summoned,  after  wiova  coo* 
ferences  had  been  held  between  the  empoor,  tha 
patriarch  ludore.  Pal&maa,  and  Mieephorua  Oro- 
gorsa.  Isidore  died  a.  d.  1349,  before  the  meeting 
of  the  synod,  over  which  Callistaa,  his  aucceaao^ 
preaided.  When  it  met  (a>  a  18&1)  Nk^borai 
Grwiras  was  the  champion  of  the  BanaatahM,  lAo 
numbered  among  their  supporters  tbe  arcblnriK^  of 
Ephesus  and  the  bishop  oi  Ganns  or  Ganniv  ■  the 
archbishop  of  Tyre,  who  was  present,  appear*  to 
have  been  on  the  same  side.  Palamas  was  the 
leader  of  the  opposite  party,  who  having  a  huge 
majority  and  the  support  (rf  the  empanw,  (Btried 
every  thing  their  own  way ;  tha  archbhhop  of 
Epbeaus  and  the  Inshap  of  Gonna  were  depoaed* 
Bariaam  and  Adndynua  (neither  of  whom  waa 
preaent)  were  deefaued  to  bis  excommtuutated,  and 
their  fijloweiB  were  forbiddui  to  propagate  their 
aenttmenta  by  apeaeh  or  writing.  (Gonttcoi.  BUU 
iv.  23 ;  Mie^^  Gregor.  HitL  Bgx.  xri.  S,  xviS. 
3 — 8,  xiz.,  XX.)  Tbe  popuUce,  however,  fiivoared 
tbe  vanquished  party,  and  Palamas  nnwwly 
escaped  their  viokmce.  Of  hia  aubaeqimt  hiataqr 
and  death  nothing  appears  to  be  known. 

The  leading  teneu  of  the  Palamitea  wen  tbe «» 
iatenee  of  the  myatical  light  diaeovend  by  the  men 
eminent  ntonks  ud  recluses,  in  thair  loag  e«Miae 
of  abstract  ctoitemplation  and  payer,  and  the  wbf 
created  nature  of  the  light  of  Mount  Tabor,  aeen  at 
tbe  transtiguration  of  Cbriat.  The  first  attracted  the 
notice  and  animadversion  of  titat  opponents,  hot 
the  aecond,  with  the  coaaeqaoioea  leally  w  appa- 
rently dedtKible  from  it,  waa  the  great  ob)tet  of 
attack.  The  last  seven  books  (xviii. — xat.)  of 
the  Hittoria  Bsxattiimi  of  Nicephonia  Gregotaa 
an  t^en  up  with  the  Palamite  controversy ;  an4 
in  the  bitterness  of  his  polemic  spirit  he  ekargee 
Palamas  with  polytheism  (xviiL  2.  §  4);  wi^«oi»* 
verting  the  attributes  of  the  deity  into  so  many  Ha* 
tinct  and  independent  deitiea  (xxii.  4.  {  9)  ;  wilk 
affirming  that  the  Holy  Spirit  was  not  oae  alone,  or 
even  one  of  seven  (an  evident  allusion  toAeosf.  i.  4), 
but  one  of  "  seventy  times  seven  "  (xziii.  8.  {  4) } 
with  placing  in  an  intermediate  mnk- between  Ood 
and  angels  a  new  and  peculiar  claaa  of  nndeated 
powers  (itaivoi'  ti  itea  fSiof  dxriirTwy  finm 
ivfpyfiuv)  which  he  (Palamas)  called  "  the  bright 
ncKs  (Xafiwp^Tir'-a)  of  Ood  and  the  inefiahle  li^t** 
(ifi(5c  ipfirrTov )  ;  with  holding  that  any  man  by  pap- 
taking  of  the  stream  of  this  light  flowing  from  ita 
inexhauadble  source,  could  at  will  become  tmereated 
and  witkoat  beginning  (daTiirry  iSiAofn  yimrin 
Kol  Avicxv  ('xiii.  3) ;  and  with  other  erron 
which  our  limits  do  not  alk>w  tts  to  ennmeiate 
(ibid.).  It  is  plain,  however,  that  these  alleged 
errors  were  for  the  most  part,  if  not  altogether,  the 
inferences  deduced  by  Nicephorua  Or^waa  and 
oUier  opponents  from  the  Pabunite  docma  of  tbe 
uncreated  light,  and  not  tbe  adtnewledged  tenota 
of  the  Palamite  party.  The  rise,  continnance, 
and  vehemence  of  the  controveray  is  a  ungular 
manifestation  of  tbe  subtilty  and  misdirection  oT 
the  Greek  intellect  of  the  period.  The  dogma  of 
tbe  uncreated  light  of  Mount  Tabw  haa  KfigttmAf 
eentinaed  to  be  the  reconisad  ecthodox  doetnn* 
of  the  Grnk  ChBtdt  (Caffawnaaria^^  NtL  mk 
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Ntofi,  Ongor.  vol  iL  pi  1321,  ed.  Bonn),  thoagli 
pnlwbly  now  neglected  or  forgotten. 

Palamu  Wu  a  copioiu  writer ;  nmny  of  his 
vot^i  ore  extant  in  MS^  snd  are  enniueTated  by 
Whiirton  and  Oery  in  the  Appewivt  v>  Catc,  and 
by  Fabricio*.  Nicephorut  Gregoras  uya  (xziiL  3. 
§  8)  that  he  wrote  mora  than  uxty  Tiiyoi^  orationet; 
and  Boivin,  in  a  note  on  the  pauage  (voL  ii.  p. 
1317,  ed.  Bonn),  ttales  that  one  MS.  in  the  king*i 
library  at  Paris  contained  more  than  Mventy 
homiliea  or  other  abort  piecea.  So  that  the  atata- 
ment  of  OKgona  mnt  refer  only  to  piecei  written 
oo  occaaion  of  PiJaiBas'  controveny  wiih  him,  or 
iQDtt  be  very  mnch  below  the  mark.  The  following 
have  been  published,  1.  Proaopopoeia  t,  Pn$opo- 
foeiae,  t.  Oraftonct  duae  judieiaU*,  MtMiit  Corjna 
aeaumMi,  el  Corporit  mm  de/endenla,  wta  emm 
Jwdieitm  SnUentia  i  published  under  the  editorial 
can  of  Adr.  Tnraebai,  4to.  Pari*,  1553,  and  given 
in  a  Latin  Teraioa  in  many  editions  of  the  SiUio- 
tkeoa  PatntM,  e.  g.  in  vol.  xzvi.  p.  199,  &c.,  ed. 
Lyon,  1677>    2'  El'  f^*"  ffrwrijr  nrrutUp^ttcw 

SicnarSr  icrw.  Xiyos  ti.  In  venenAUem  Donuni 
tt  Dd  ac  SaivatoriM  nottri  Jetu  CkruH  Tratafornia- 
Imhmm,  M  pnbatar  quod  m  eaat  tumen  increalum 
ttui  Oratio  Prima.  'O^Ala  tU  rifi'  aih-i^v  vml 
Kuptov  nrn^w  fitrufiip^tto'ii'  4^  f  wapiaraim  tis 
«t  Kol  Saertvriw  iart  tA  tear  aMiir  AttirarM  <p£t, 
iXK*  «fe  Itrrur  oMa  Kiyatff.  Traelaiiu  in 

wamdam  vemeramiaiH  Domini  T\am^>/rMationem  ;  in 
fNo  pnbatMr,  ^ttHqtum  inemOtm  «t  UKiu  dMrnt- 
aimtm  iMmen,  haud  latum  Dei  Emniiam  em. 
Oratio  Seeunda.  These  two  onttiona  were  pub- 
lished with  ■  Latin  version  by  Comb^fia  in  his 
Avebiriwn  Novimmumt  fol.  Paris,  1672,  pars  ii. 

EI08,&e.  Tfaa  Latin  version  was  given  in  the 
Ton  edition  of  the  B&tialieca  PtOnm^  foL  1677, 
voL  xzvL  p.  209,  &c  3.  A^t  0,  drottimicoi 
tri  o6)(l  Kal  4k  toS  Tim  d\\'  ^ir  f^i»09  ToS  Tbirp^s 
jKmptutTOt  TO  TvtCfM  ri  Syiov,  Orationei  duae 
demotatroHrae  qmid  mor  e»  FUiOf  ted  ex  tola  Poire 
proeedat  Spirita»  Sanctnt.  These  were  published, 
4to.  London,  without  date  (but  stated  by  some  of 
our  authorities  to  be  16*24 J,  together  with  a  num- 
ber of  other  piecei  of  Bar! nam  the  Calabrinn,  Ga- 
briel Severus  of  Philadelphin,  Melctena  Pe^tn  of 
Alexandria,  Maximus  Hai^nios  of  Cerigo,  Nilus, 
ftnd  Georgins  Scfaotariua  [OvKNASlira  of  Conatan- 
tlnople.  No.  3],  Greek  writers  of  compnmtivWy 
recent  period.  This  volume  n-tu  dedicated  to  the 
four  patriareha  of  the  Greek  Church,  Cyrillns  Lu- 
carii  of  Constantinople,  Genuimus  Spartaliotcs  of 
Alexandria,  Athaiiasius  IIL  of  Antioch,  and 
Theophanea  IV.  of  Jerusalem.  4.  'Am-tirfypa^e^ 
B^/Mlatio  Sapoiiliomtm  a.  B^nffrapiarum  Joanmt 
Veeeit  pnUished  with  a  ConfiUatio  by  Cnrdinal 
Bessation  [Joannsb,  No,  21]  in  the  Opiacula 
Aurea  of  Petrus  Areudios,  4to.  Rome,  Iti.iU,  and 
again  1671.  5.  &  POri  AlkonitM  (s.  de  Monta 
AAo)  EneomkaiL,  published  with  a  Latin  version, 
introduction,  and  notes,  by  Conrad.  Janniogus,  in 
llia  Ada  Sanciorw*,  i/inif,  a.  d.  xii.  vol,  ii.  p.  £35, 
,  6.  *E*1  Aor&wr  oKrroftlo,  Adverva  LaHme 
OmfiKiOy  printed  &ora  a  MS.  in  the  royal 
library  at  Turin  in  the  CWice*  MSti  BiliUotk.  Heg. 
TauAn.  pars  i.  p.  381-2.  7.  'EwurrokH  wpdt  -rnv 
^MTTf^  0(uriXl8a  itvpAy  'Avyov  r^v  na\(uo\o- 
ytw*  Eg^kia  ad  divimttu  eonmaiam  Ai^futlam 
Amtm  ratatologOiawtf  printed  by  Buvin  in  hit 
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notes  to  the  HitL  Bj/xomL  of  Nicephonu  GrcfcevJ 
fbl.  Paris,  1702,  p.  787 ;  vol  ii.  p.  1232,  ed.  Bon 
Boivin  has  also  given  two  extiacts,  one  of  eoti 
length,  from  a  writing  of  Palamaa,  AHvt:rvu  J 
(Mflem  CaUeam  (p. .789,  ed.  Paris,  p.  I28&,  e| 
Bonn) ;  the  other,  very  brief,  from  an  Epittala  ^ 
Jotatnen  Gabram  (p.  1275,  ed.  Bonn).  Vano| 
citations  from  his  works,  but  without  funJier  spe^ 
fication,  are  given  by  Nicephonu  Gregtjra«  {  Ilii 
ByxmU.  xxiii.  3.  §  2.  p.  697,  &&.  ed.  Pari*,  p.  1 1 1 
dtc.,  ed.  Bonn).  It  is  wobable  that  the  Ttummt  < 
dechuadon  issued  tgr  toe  synod  of  Coostantinopl* 
A.O.  iS51,  igainat  the  Barfaamitca  ww  drawn  i| 
by  Palamas  or  under  bis  inflection.  It  im  give 
with  a  Latin  version  by  Comb^fia  in  hia  Awetari^i 
Nowmmumy  foL  Paris,  1672,  para  u.  p.  135, 
and  is  entitJed  To/ui  jrrsMt  vafi  r^s  deiof  sa 

^ipon&pnm  rA  Bap^adft  vs  ml  'Axa^itwi  trl 
^onAslaf  rmv  tSvtgmw  leal  ipOM^iw  p€uriXii^ 
^/iHy  KiurraKotfi)yoS  ml  ItaXaukiyoUy  Toauu  i 
tucraque  Sywdo  adver$tu  eot  coarta  qm 
BaHaam  et  Adndjfni  qpurioais  MMf,  CtsMfocstaeae  a 
PaiaeoloffO  religioM  orHlodonaqm  Im^&ratorAe 
Mostru,  vditue  ae  eaipentMt.  The  Greek  wriwn  bet 
longing  to  the  Homish  Church,  aa  Allatina,  Nicoks^ 
Comneuus  Papadopoli,  and  others,  heap  on  P*]aias< 
every  term  of  reproach :  on  the  other  hand,  ttw 
orthodox  Greeks  extol  him  highly,  and  ascribe  mi- 
raculous efficacy  to  his  relics.  (Cave,  HitL  Jja^ 
fol.  Oxford,  1740—43,  voL  ii  JspsKfu^  by  Wkar- 
ton  and  Gery,  pp.  54,  5£  ;  Panic.  BA^otk.  Craocj 
ToL  X.  pp.  454 — 462,  and  790.  ed.  vet. ;  vol  iL 
p.  494,  &C.,  ed.  Hnrles  ;  Oudin,  He  ScriptonL. 
Ecdee.  vol.iii.  coL  843.)  [J.  C  M.J 

PALAME'DES  (HaAa^viSnj),  a  eon  of  Nsn- 
plius  and  Clymenc,  the  daughter  of  Atreus  (or. 
Catreut,  Tseta.  ad  Lye.  384),  and  bnthetof  Onx.! 
He  joiiud  the  Greeks  in  their  expedition  agaiuU' 
Tray  ;  but  Agamemnon,  Diomedes,  and  Odys'-eui, 
envious  of  his  &me,  caused  a  captive  Phrygian  to 
write  to  Palomedes  a  letter  in  the  naiue  of  Priiuc,  | 
and  then  induced  a  servant  of  Palamedea  by  bribes ! 
to  conceal  the  letter  under  his  master'a  bed.  fivte- 
upon  they  accused  Palamedes  of  treachery  ;  thev 
senrched  his  tent,  and  as  they  found  the  letter 
which  they  themselves  had  dictated,  they  auai 
him  to  be  stoned  to  death.    When  Palamedes  ' 
led  to  deaU),  he  exclaimed,  "  TniUu  I  lament  thee,  ^ 
tot  thon  hast  died  even  Iwfore  me."   (Scht^  ad 
Eiu-.OraL  422;  Philostr. //er.  10  ;  Or.^elziiL 
56.)    According  to  some  traditions,  it  was  Odji- 
seiis  alone  who  hated  and  persecuted  Palamedn 
(Hvgin.  Fat.  105  ;  Xenoph.  Afemor.  iv.  2.  §  -'3, 
Apotog.  §  26.)    The  cause  of  this  hatred  too  ii 
not  the  same  in  all  writers ;  for  according  to  some, 
Odysseus  hated  him  because  he  had  been  cou- 
pe] led  by  him  to  join  tlie  Greeks  agninst  Tror 
(Hygin.  Fab.  95  ;  Ov.  Mel,  xiil  58  ;  comp.  Odts- 
seu-h),  or  because  he  had  been  severely  oeosuied  bf 
Palamedes  for  returning  from  a  foraging  eicuraoo 
into  Thrace  with  empty  hands.   (Serv.  ad  Aex.  a. 
81  ;  comp.  Philostr.  ffer.  10.)    The  manner  of 
Palamedes'  death  ia  likewise  related  differentl}' : 
some  say  that  Odysseus  and  Diomedea  induwd 
him  to  descend  into  a  well,  where  they  preteadal 
they  had  discovered  a  treasure,  and  as  he  was  belo» 
they  cast  stones  upon  him,  and  killed  him  (ItKt- 
Ciet.  ii.  15) ;  others  state  that  he  was  drowned  by 
them  whilst  fishing  (Paus.  x.  SI.  §  1);  and  ae- 
curding  to  Dares  Plirygiiit  (28)  h«  WW  Ulkd  bf 
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Ma  witli  ma  arrow.  The  place  where  lie  wu 
mied  it  either  Colonae  in  Troaa,  or  iu  Tenedos,  or 
It  Oenwius.  The  >tor;  of  PalBmedes,  which  ii 
not  mentioned  hj  Homer,  wems  to  have  been  fint 
Hated  in  the  CTpria,  and  wu  afterwards  dere- 
bped  "by  the  tnne  poeta,  encciaUy  Euripides,  nnd 
bidjr  1^  tbe  aDph!Ma,irIi«  liked  to  look  upon  Palar 
nete  aa  tbeor  patton.  (Pana.  x.  81.  S  1  ;  Phi- 
atU.  L  a)  The  tragic  poeta  and  (Opbista  deecribe 
baa  aa  a  Hga  among  the  Oreeka,  and  aa  a  poet ; 
ud  be  b  Mid  to  have  invented  light-houaea,  mcM- 
mmtt  sealn,  dlacni,  dice,  the  alphabet,  and  the  art 
•f  Rgnhtuig  aenunelih  (Philottr.  Her.  10  ;  Pan*. 
iiaO.  «  S,  X.  31. 1 1 ;  SdioLad  Enrip.  OreA  43-2.) 
A  nattaMtj  and  a  etatne  of  Palamedea  exiated  oa 
tw  AeoUan  cosst  of  Aaia  Minor,  oppoaite  to  Me- 
thymna  in  Leiboa.  (Philottr.  VU.  Apotlom.  iv. 
13  ;  Tietx.  ad  Lyopi.  384.)  [L.  S  ] 

PALAME'DES  (noAwofSiti),  a  Oteek  gnm- 
mahui,  »-&■  a  contemponuy  of  Athenaeua,  who 
nitndacea  htm  aa  one  of  tfaa  apeaken  in  hii  worit, 
Siidaa  aaya,  that  he  wrote  Km/ujcHw  ml  rpayarUt 
<*itw,  intiOToKSyor,  &nd  a  commentaiy  on  Pindar. 
>.>iiiaa  gives  him  the  epithet  i^tAnit,  and  Alhe- 
•otM  tenna  him  i^tanndt.  He  was  alao  called 
Jn^artAtfTai.  that  ia,  **«  nilketor  of  word*," 
prefaeU;  becanse  he  gave  in  hia  writings  an  ex- 
ptanatiaa  of  the  difficnlt  words  in  the  mgic  and 
coBUc  poeta.  The  passi^  in  Suidas,  in  which 
be  is  said  to  have  written  a  work  called  b;  hia 
caioe,  is  prabably  cvmipt.  (Suidas,  t.  v.  IIoAo- 
;  Athen.  ix.  p.  3S7.  a ;  Etrm.  M.  s.  tt. 
Affafrtw*  when  for  IfaA^i^r  loropiK^ 

ve  oaght  perhapa  to  read  IIaXiv<4*<t>  'EAtarurtft; 
SefaoL  ad  ApoO.  Rhod.  L  704,  uL  107,  iv.  1563  ; 
Sdiol  AlL^ndL  Feip.  708, 1103, 1117,  A(&  910  i 
.demsler.  ad  ArU.  Plat.  p.  98.) 

PAL.\TI'NUS,  a  snnuune  of  Apollo  at  Rome, 
s^»e  Angnstna,  in  commemoration  of  the  battle  of 
Actnna,  dedicated  a  temple  to  the  goi  on  the  Pala- 
^■e  hifl,  in  which  tobseqnently  a  hbiary  was  esta- 
Uishad.  (IKon  Caa&  liiL  1 ;  Honk  Carm.  L  31, 
£^  i.  3.  17  i  Prapert.  ir.  6. 11 ;  Ov.  Art  Am. 
Bi.  389.)  [L.  S.] 

Pales,  a  Rotnan  divinity  of  flocks  and  shcp- 
Imda,  is  described  by  some  as  a  male,  and  by 
ochcn  u  a  fiftnale  divinity ;  whence  some  modem 
vriten  bwa  infened  that  ^des  was  a  combination 
of  both  sexes  ;  bat  sach  a  monstrosity  is  altogether 
foowiga  tn  the  religion  of  the  Romans.  (Virg.  Ae». 
iii.  1,  297,  Gaotff.  iii  I  ;  Sw.  ad  Vity.  Eiiog.  v. 
35  ;  Ot  FoM.  it.  731,  746,  766;  Konya.  i.  88  ; 
Atbni.  TiiL  p.  361.)    Some  of  tbe  rilea  performed 
at  the  festiral  of  Palea,  which  waa  celebrated  en 
die  2Iat  oTAiKiU  tbe  birth-day  of  the  dty  of  Rome, 
woaU  indeed  seem  to  indicate,  that  the  divinity 
waa  a  ilnnale  chanct«r ;  fant  beaidea  the  expresa 
stafieraoita  to  the  eontniy  (Sorv.  ad  Virg.  Geory. 
ui.  I  ;  Annb.  adn.  GtaL  iiL  23 ;  Martian,  cap.  i. 
p.  27),  tbeia  also  an  other  mton*  fiir  believing 
'hat  Palea  was  a  male  divinity.    The  name  seems 
(«  be  eonoeeted  with  Palatinna,  the  centre  of  ell 
the  earliest  keends  of  Rome,  and  the  god  himself 
Was  with  the  Ronaiia  the  embodiment  of  the  same 
UaaasPan  aoMny  tie  OiMka.  Respecting  the  fes- 
fleiAfiAtP^i^aasDkLofAai.».v.  (Uartnng, 
« Arift  ^XSm.  »oL  ii.  p.  148,  ftc)    [L.  S.] 
?AhF\TKlVS  SITRA,  one  of  the  delatores 
dmitmn,  ton  of  a  man  of  conanbr 

(yv  A  isMbted  of  hi™  ^  ^  wrestled  with  a 
ffffifrf— pJ—  vitffn  »  »  pnWii!«»i«»lii  tha  itign 
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of  Kero,  and  having  been  expelled  from  the  eenata 
by  Vrapaaian,  applied  himself  to  the  atodj  of  tlw 
Stoic  philoaophy,  and  became  distinguiahed  for  his 
eloquence.  He  waa  reatored  to  the  senate  1^  Do- 
mitian,  became  one  of  his  infonaers,  and  after  the 
death  of  the  tyrant  waa  bmght  to  trial,  ^ipamtly 
in  the  of  Tnjan,  and  condMnnrid,  This  ae> 
count  is  given  by  the  Scbdiast  on  Juvenal  (iv.  33) 
from  the  historian  Marias  Maximus,  (C<Hnp.  Sn^ 
Dom.  13.) 

PALICA'NUS,  M.  LCLLIUS,  a  PioenUno 
of  humble  origin,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c.  71, 
in  which  year  he  exerted  himself  aioat  ngoroiuly 
to  obtain  for  the  tribanee  the  nstoiatioii  of  thooo 
powen  and  privileges  of  which  they  bad  been  de- 
prived by  A  law  of  the  dictator  Snlla.  On  Pompey^ 
return  to  Rome,  towards  the  close  of  the  year  after 
his  victory  over  Sertorius,  Pslicanus  immediately 
held  an  asaembly  of  the  people  outside  the  city- 
gatea,  in  which  Pompe^  promised  the  testontion 
of  tbe  tribonitian  privileges,  a  pramise  which  bo 
fulfilled  in  hu  cmisuUhip  in  the  following  year. 
(Paeudo-Auon.  m  Ge.  Dma,  ta  Ca$cii,  f.  103,  ta 
Verr.'  p.  148,  ed.  Orelli.)  Palicanos  alio  supported 
the  judieiaria  of  the  praetor  L.  Aurelins  Cotta, 
by  which  the  senaton  wen  de|»ived  of  their  ac- 
cluaive  right  to  act  as  jodtoes,  and  the  jndieia  wen 
given  to  courts  con«Bting  of  senators,  eqoitea,  and 
tribnni  aenuiL  He  fhrther  attempted  to  excito 
the  indignation  of  the  people  against  the  sristocn^ 
by  recounting  to  them  the  tynuinical  and  cruri 
conduct  of  Vmes  ;  and  to  produce  a  atill  greater 
impreanon  vpm  their  minis  be  brought  beiim 
them  a  Roman  citiien  whom  Vems  had  seooigcd. 
{Cic.  m  Verr.  i.  47.  ii.  4]  ;  SchoL  Otonor.  £b  Ck. 
Verr.  p.  386.)  Snch  steady  opposition,  united 
with  a  numble  origin,  made  him  a  qtecial  object  of 
hatred  to  the  ariatocracy ;  and  accordingly  when 
he  became  a  candidate  for  the  coasabhip  in  c.  67, 
the  consul  Piw,  who  predded  al  (ha  eomitia.  poi^ 
lively  nfiised  to  annooDoe  his  name  if  he  dutold 
be  elected  (VaL  Max.  iiL  8.  g  3).  In  B.a  64,  it 
was  expected  that  he  would  sgnin  cfune  forward  aa 
a  candidate  (Cic.  ad  Att.  L  1)  ;  but  though  he  leems 
to  have  been  very  popular,  he  had  not  diatinguished 
himself  flufliciendy  to  counterbalance  hii  lowly  birth, 
and  to  overcome  the  formidable  opposition  of  the 
ariatocracy.  The  Laat  time  he  ia  mentioned  ia  in 
B.C.  60,  when  he  is  said  to  have  been  abusing 
almost  every  dny  the  consul  Afranios  {ad  Att.  i. 
18),  Hia  powers  as  an  orator  an  peihaps  sonw 
what  unduly  depreciated  through  party.batnd; 
Cicero  lays  of  him  (Brat.  62)  PaUeatna  aftimmim 
aaribiu  imperitorum^  and  Solluat  deacribea  him 
((^,  QutHiU.  iv.  2,  init)  logutur  magiM  qmaa  /aaof 
daj.  The  Lollia,  who  waa  the  wife  of  A.  Onbinins, 
and  who  was  debauched  by  Caesar,  ia  supposed  to 
have  been  the  daughter  of  Palicanus.  [LoLUa, 
No.].]  (Comfh  Ditmann,  QndtoHa  Rom,  mL  ir, 
p.  386.) 
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«i  PALLADA8. 

The  mm  of  PdkmRU.  written  with  a  k,  vali 
UKVS,  oecnn  an  teveral  coii»  of  the  LoHik  gent. 
The  apecfmen,  given  on  the  precedimr  page,  hiu  on 
4w  obrene  the  head  of  Libnt;,  and  on  the  rerene 
the  KoMra  in  the fbrnm.  {Eckhel,  ^Ar.p.  286.) 

PA'IilCUS  (IlaAuttfr),  commonly  tunnd  in  the 
plural  Palid^  noAimf,  were  Kcilian  daemona,  twin- 
■ona  of  Zeui  and  the  nymph  Thaleia,  the  daughter 
of  Hei^aestaa.  Somedmee  they  are  called  eona  of 
Hephaeatiu  by  Aetna,  the  daughter  of  Oceanoa. 
Thaleia,  &om  fear  of  Hera,  deaireid  to  be  awallowed 
up  fay  the  earth  ;  thia  waa  done,  bat  in  due  time 
the  aent  forth  from  the  earth  twin  boTi.  who  were 
called  natural,  from  roS  v^ic  iitiffBtu.  They 
were  worshipped  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  mount 
Aetna,  near  PaKce ;  and  in  the  eariieat  timea  hu- 
man ncrifien  w«ra  offered  to  them.  Their  t&nc- 
tnary  waa  an  aaylum  for  mnawRy  abiTea,  and  near 
it  there  gushed  forth  from  the  earth  two  autphnreoua 
aprings,  called  Deilloi,  or  brothers  of  the  Palici ;  at 
which  solemn  oaths  were  takm,  the  oatha  being 
written  on  tableU  and  thrown  into  one  of  the  welli. 
If  the  tablet  awam  on  the  water,  the  oath  was 
eonaidared  to  be  true,  but  if  it  sank  down,  the  oath 
waa  r^arded  as  perjury,  which  was  believed  to  be 
pvniahed  inatantaneoualy  by  blindness  or  death. 
(Steph.  Bya,  i.  r,  tlaAunf  ;  Ariatot.  MiraUL  Aia- 
ttUL  A8  ;  Dtod.  xi.  89  ;  Smb.  vi.  p.  -275  ;  Cic 
D»  Nat.  Dear.  iii.  22  ;  |Vii^.  Aen.  ix.  5BA,  with 
the  note  of  Serrius ;  Or.  MeL  t.  406  ;  Macrob. 
Sat.  r.  19.)  [L.  S.] 

PALINUHUS  (Ib\i>«^X  the  Kn  of  Jasns, 
and  helmsman  of  Aeneas.  The  god  of  Sleep  in 
the  disguise  of  Phorbaa  approached  him,  sent  him  to 
sleep  at  the  helm,  and  then  threw  him  down  into  the 
aea.  (Virg.  A«»,  v.  633,  Ac.)  Id  the  lowei  world 
he  saw  Aeneas  again,  and  rdated  to  him  that  on 
the  fourth  day  after  his  fall,  be  wna  thrown  by  the 
wavea  on  the  eoeat  of  Italy  and  there  murdered, 
and  that  hia  body  was  left  uaburied  on  the  itnind. 
The  Sibyl  prophesied  to  him,  that  by  the  command 
of  an  oracle  his  death  should  be  atoned  for,  that  a 
tomb  riunld  be  erectsd  to  him*  and  that  a  cave 
(Mtnums,  the  modem  Punta  della  Spartivento) 
Mould  be  called  nfter  him.  (Virg.  Aen.  n.  S37> 
KC  ;  Strab.  vi.  pt  252.)  [L.  S.] 

PA'LLADAS  (naAA<tS(u),  the  author  of  a 
largo  number  of  epigrana  in  the  Oreelc  Anthology, 
which  some  sehoMra  conuder  the  beat  in  the  ci^- 
laction,  while  othen  i^anl  then  at  almoat  worth- 
leas:  tiieir  real  chamcteristie  is  a  sort  of  elegant 
mediocrity.  Almost  all  that  we  know  of  the  poet 
ia  gathered  from  the  epigrams  tliemaeWea. 

In  the  Vatican  MS,  he  is  called  an  Alexandrian. 
With  regard  to  hia  time,  he  is  mentioned  by 
Tsetaes  between  Procliia  and  Agathias  (J'roi^.mi 
Lj/copL  p.  2B5,  MuUer) ;  but  a  more  exact  indi- 
cation is  furnished  by  one  of  his  epigrams  (No. 
115),  in  which  he  speaks  of  Hypatia,  the  daughter 
of  Theon,  as  atill  alive :  now  Ilypatia  was  mur- 
deied  in  a.i>.  415.  [Hvpatu].  He  was  a  gram- 
marian ;  but  at  some  period  he  renounced  the  pro- 
basioa,  which  he  compJiuns  that  his  poverty  had 
eonpelltd  him  to  follow;  a  quarrelsome  wife 
nffiffdod  him  another  subject  of  bitter  complaint  in 
hit  Twaes  iEpig-  41—46  ;  comp.  9,  14).  The 
question  hns  been  raised  whether  he  was  a  Chris- 
tian or  a  heathen ;  but  his  epigianu  teara  little 
doubt  npon  the  tnhjeet  To  say  nothing  of  a 
caustic  dirtidi  on  tha  »iunber4f  the  monks,  wbidi 
>  Christiiui  might  very  well  hare  written  84), 
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there  ta  another  epigram,  the  inny  of  which  I 
manifeat,  in  which  he  refcirs  to  sutnes  of  hestlM 
deities  being  rescued  frmn  destruction  by  tl>«^ 
conversion  into  the  unages  of  Christian  ™~*-  a| 
important  testimony,  by  tlie  way,  to  the  pna^iq 
referred  to  (PanUip.  a  Cod.  VaL  No.  67.,  toL  xiil 
p.  661,  Jacobs;  it  la  worthy  of  remariE  thcst  thi 
title  ia  IIcAAjtta  row  ^rr««f^).    But  the  dear^K 

Eroof  that  he  was  not  a  Christian  is  famished  t^j 
is  bitter  epigram  on  the  edia  of  Tbeodonaa  fn\ 
the  destruction  of  the  pagan  temples  and  idoli 
(No.  70),  the  tone  of  whiu,  and  vm  reference  o| 
the  last  three  Knea,  e^ecially  the  middle  oaaa,  is  i^ 
impoadble  to  misbdte :  — 

MKfiw  Sj(vrrts  iKwUaa  Tsfa^ifUpHv. 
dpctrrprf^  yifi  mtrra  m  rA  wpdetimm. 

Of  the  147  epigrams  in  Brunck^s  Analeeta  (vol, 

ii.  pp.  406—438),  the  2-2nd  is  ascribed  in  the  Va- 
tican MS.  to  Lucian,  and  the  3Srd  to  Rarua  (But 
to  Paliadas  in  the  Planudom  Anthology) :  on  tbe 
other  hand,  then  ate  to  be  added  to  the  noniber 
on  the  authority  of  the  Vatican  MS.,  the  Mie| 
which  atuidB  under  the  name  of  Themistius' 
(Bmnck,  AmaL  vol.  il  pi  404%  the  96th  of  lai- 
cillioa  {Ii.  p.  337X  ^e  442nd  of  the  anonymous  I 
epigrams  (Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  245),  and  those  num-  ' 
bered67,  112—115,  132,  and  206,  in  the  /'«ru/i-  j 
pomema  «  (hdice  Vi^ieoKO.  (Jacobs,  AiUh.  Cfnux.  , 
voLiii.  pp.49, 112,  114—145,  vol  ir.  p.  212.' 
Tt^ziii.  n>-66i,  667—689,  699,741.  927.  928; 
FiUwic  BM-Orruc.  vol.  iv.  pp.  485,  486.)  [P.  S.J 

PALLA'DIUM  (naXAcUloy),  is  properly  an  ; 
image  of  Pallas  Athena,  but  genen^ly  an  ancient  ' 
one,  which  wm  kept  hidden  and  secret,  and  waa  ; 
revered  as  a  pledge  of  tbe  safiity  of  the  town  or  ; 
place  where  it  existed.  Among  these  ana'ent 
images  of  Pallas  none  is  more  celebrated  than  the  \ 
Trojan  Palladium,  conc^miug  which  there  was  the 
following  tradition.  Adima  was  brought  up  by 
Triton  ;  and  his  daughter,  Pallas,  and  Athena  once 
were  wrestling  together  for  the  sake  of  exercite. 
Zeus  interfered  in  the  struggle,  and  suddenly  held 
the  aegis  before  the  face  of  PaUaa.  Pallaa,  while 
looking  up  to  Zeus,  was  wounded  bv  Athena,  and 
died.  Athena  in  her  sorrow  cansed  an  image  of 
the  maiden  to  be  made,  round  which  she  hung  the 
a^s,  and  which  she  phioed  by  the  side  <rf  tiw 
iimge  of  Zens.  Subsequently  when  Electn,  after 
btnng  didiottoured,  fled  to  this  image,  Zeus  threw 
it  down  from  Olympus  upon  the  earth.  It  came 
down  at  Troy,  where  Ilns,  who  lind  just  bwn 
pnying  to  tbe  god  for  a  bvourable  omen  for  ttie 
building  of  the  city,  took  it  up,  and  erected  a  sanc- 
tuary to  it  According  to  some,  the  image  waa 
dedicated  by  Electta,  and  according  to  others  it 
was  given  by  Zeua  to  Dardanna.  The  image  itself 
ia  aaid  to  have  been  three  cubita  in  height,  its  Irgt 
close  together,  and  holding  in  its  right  hand  a  sprar, 
and  in  the  left  a  spindle  and  a  distaff.  (Apollod, 

iii.  12.  §  3  I  SchoL  ad  Oral.  1129  ;  IHo- 
uys.  i.  69.)  This  Palkdinm  lemahwd  at  Ttoy 
until  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  contrived  to  carry  it 
away,  because  the  dty  could  not  be  taken  so  kng 
as  it  was  in  the  possession  of  that  sacred  treason. 
(Conon,  Niirr.  84  ;  Virg.  Aat.  ii.  164,  &c)  Ac- 
cording to  some  accounts  Troy  contained  two  Pul- 
ladia,  one  of  which  was  carried  off  by  Odysteu 
and  Diomedea,  and  the  other  cuiied  by  Aenaai 
to  Italy*  or  the  one  taken  hj  tbe  Qnua  wh  i 
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MB  mMm,  wUk  tfail  wbich  AeMte  bmght 
M  Itdr  WB>  the  gmiuDe  ooe.  (Dionyi.  L  e, ; 
hM.ii.Sl|5iOr.  AATi.  421.&e.)  But  if 
vt  twk  aw^  fa»  tkk  twofidd  Pailadinm,  wfaidi 
WM  pntnlilT  a  mm  iBTOitxai  to  iceoant  for  iu 
nitHK*  in  iwa  tkao  ose  plM«tMTenl  towDt  both 
b  Onm  wd  Ikiy  duBcd  the  iMoonr  of  ponew 
of^McitBtl^njufUUiidiiuBt  m  for  ff,xwBpl«, 
it.  33b  f  6),  and  Atbtiu,  when  it  wai 
yxKd  iW  Din— dea,  ^  xetura  from  Tn;, 
'hxM  « the  Atlie  eoMt  at  night,  irithont  know- 
iaf  will  aamt/y  it  was.  He  accordiofj^f  began 
M  |b>der ;  bsl  Daaopkoo,  wha  hasteaed  to  pro- 
Kt  tk  caamj,  tMk  tba  FiUidiiim  ftom  Dio- 
(hM.  i.  28.  I  d.)  Thia  Palhdiiun  at 
.It^  bowmr,  was  difimnt  from  aootbvr  image 
M  filkiiWa.  which  waa  aba  called  Palladium,  aiid 
und  M  liie  MOpolia.  (Paua.  La,)  ,  In  Italy  the 
cattriSant,  LamiomfLiKena,  and  Siris  likewise 
Fnfeadcd  la  pwinw  the  Trojan  Polladiom.  (Strab. 
iL  PL  -2U ;  S«T.  ad  Atm.  ii.  166,  Ac.  i  PlnU  Co- 
3«;  Tk.  .dM.  X*.  41 ;  INooyi.  ii.  66.; 
Finns  rminding  na  of  the  dMor^en  we  have  of 
t3c  Tnjia  Paliadun  are  teqiwotlj'  Men  in  ancient 

P.UiLA'DlUS  (lInM«Sw<>,  a  Grack  madical 
nitK.  MM  of  whoao  maka  an  atill  eitanl.  No- 
ikag  ii  known  of  the  ersnU  of  his  lifi),  bat,  a*  he 
itaBBealf  called  'lorpmrofKmft,  he  ia  auppoaed 
'■*  gkined  that  title  by  havii^  been  a  profeaior 
*  Btdidoe  at  Afeaandria.  Bis  date  ia  alao  jwj 
otHttia  i  Chenlaat  places  him  in  the  foorth  cen- 
tarabc  Chriat  (Aowtt.  dar  BiidmrkmmU  fir 
A  Jtikn  JMufa},  but  moat  other  wiilua  in  the 
wtBUi  or  eighth.  All  that  can  be  {NmuuDced 
■tUi  entaintj  b  that  be  qootea  Galen,  and  ia  ktOF 
*<S  qoDted  by  Rhaaaa,  and  nuut  thenlbn  have 
Kn«  between  the  third  and  ninth  centories.  We 
pwM  ihne  woriM  that  an  eommonly  attribaled 
i>  iia,  til.  1.  3xAm  aif  rd  wept  'Ay/iA'  'Inv- 
■pnR,''SebeIia  ia  Libmn  Hippocnda  De  Ano- 
kiu  f  2.  Elf  *Ehto»  -rwx  'fiwiSq^ui'  Tn^u'itfM, 
'Id  SritBB  (I^eid»-Uippocmtis)  Epidenuorum 
Ulna  CmanwDtarioa  and  3.  Ile^  ni^rrwtr 
"wnpK  3i»w^t,  "  De  Fefanboa  fiondaa  Sjnop- 
Hit  Cammentanea  on  Hippocrates  an  in  a 
fnatimnre  abridged  from  Galen,  and  of  no  pai>- 
Btenat  or  «dae  ;  they  appear  to  have  been 
ism  to  the  Andnan  writers,  as  he  ia  nentiotied 
■^Bf  the  Commentators  on  Hiiqtociates  by  the 
uuoan  aaibv  of  the  **  Philosophorom  Biblto- 
UN*,-faatad  ItyCaairi.  BiB&d.  Anibia>-aMp. 

vsli.  pl237.  They  have  both  of  them 
w  inn  to  na  imperfect.  That  on  the  work 
'  FnaDris"  waa  translated  into  Latin  by  Jac 
^>3t>UaB*,ud  &nt  pnbliaked  by  Foesiiia(ar. 

Ut.)  in  his  edition  of  Hippocrates,  Fiancof. 
'^!>3,  U.  (Nct  n.  p.  196,  &C.) ;  it  ia  also  to  be 
(>nd  (Qc  and  ImX.)  id  the  twelfth  Tolmne  of 
Ckwtitr-s  Hippocfstea  and  Oakn,  Paria,  1679,  IbL 
•K  aoDeatary  on  the  sixth  book  of  the  Epi- 
^"i^  wai  tiaiuUted  into  Latin  by  J.  P.  Ciaasus, 
■■<1  ftUiiked  after  his  deaUi  by  his  son  in  the 
''Mtiw  ntitled  "  Medici  Antiqui  Qraeci,"  &c. 
1^1581, 4to.>  the  Greek  text  waa  published 
*  As  fint  time  by  F.  R.  DieU  in  the  aecond 
■^afbie'-  Scholia  in  Htppocratem  et  Oale- 
5^' 8«pB.  Prusa.  1834,  Hto.  The  treatise  on 
'n«n  is  a  iboct  work,  consisting  of  thirty  chap- 
^  aai  neau  of  the  ouiaes,  aymptoma,  aiid  treat- 
*Wf  Ibe difimnt kinda of  fewc   Itia  taken 
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chiefly  firora  Galen,  and  does  not  reanin  any  mam 
special  notice  herei  In  moat  MSS.  this  work  ia- 
attribated  to  Stephanue  Alexandrinui  or  Theo- 
philus ;  but,  ne  it  is  probably  the  treatise  nfisrred  to 
in  the  Commentaty  on  the  Epidemics  (vi.  6,  p.  164, 
ed.  Diets),  it  ia  tolerably  oerUun  that  Palladiua 
was  the  aMhor.  It  waa  first  published  in  Greek 
and  I^n  by  J.  Chaitier,  Paris,  1646,  4to. ;  an 
improTcd  edition,  Gr.  and  Lat^  with  notes,  waa 
published  by  J.  S.  Becnaid,  Lugd.  Bat.  1746,  Sro. » 
and  the  Greek  text  alone  ia  inserted  in  the  first 
Tolume  of  J.  lb  Ideler's  "  Physici  et  Medici 
Qiaeci  Minorea,"  Berol.  1841,  Sro.  (Bemard'a 
Preface  ;  Freind^  /firi.  ^  PigA }  Sptengal^  ' 
Hilt.  4*  b  Mtd.  I  Hallar<b  BibHalk.  Madu.  /W.  ; 
Diets's  Preface ;  Choulant's  Handb.  der  BSdur^ 
kmde  fnr  die  Aelten  Medtaa.)       [  W.  A.  G.J 

PALLA'DIUS  (naAA<£3<oiX  literary.  I.  Of 
Alxxandria.  Caspar  Baitliius  {Advenar,  libb 
T.  &  3)  has  ascribed  to  Palladius  of  Alexan- 
dria tba  account  of  the  dLuuasion  between  G» 
gentina  of  Tephsr  and  the  Jew  Heri»nup,  in  ths 
sixth  century.  [ORnoKNTiua.j  (Fabtie. 
Graec  vol.x.  p.  115.] 

2.  Of  ALBXAMcaiA,  called  Iatmwopbut^  a 
Greek  phyaician.  [See  above.] 
Of  Aspona.  [No.  7.] 

4.  CflRYSosTOMi  VrraB  ScxiPTon.  [Ne^?*] 

&.  EpigRAMMATJCUS  PonA  £Paumbas]. 

6.  Oalata,  the  Oalatian.  * 

7.  Of  HKLXNOFOLia.  The  name  of  Palladius 
occurs  repeatedly  tn  the  ecdeMastical  and  literary 
hietory  of  the  aady  part  of  the  fifUi  centory.  The 
dilBculty' ia  in  detennining  whether  these  notiew 
refer  to  one  individual  or  tn  more.  We  include 
in  thia  one  article  a  notice  of  the  author  of  tha 
biogniphiea  uaually  termed  the  Lataiae  flktory^ 
the  author  of  the  life  of  Chrysostom,  and  tlie  bishop 
of  Heleaopolia.  and  anbtequently  of  Aspona,  uo< 
ticing,  as  we  poeeed,  what  gimuda  tiiere  are  for 
belief  or  disbelief  as  to  th&  being  one  and  the 
same  person. 

Palladiua,  who  wrote  the  Lmuiae  Hittory,  statea 
in  the  introdttction,  that  he  composed  it  in  hia 
fifty-third  year ;  and  as  there  is  reason  to  fix  the 
date  of  the  conpoaition  in  a.  d.  419  or  420,  his 
birth  may  be  placed  in  or  about  367.  He  adds 
also,  that  it  was  the  thirty-third  year  of  his  mo- 
nastic life,  and  the  twentieth  of  hia  episcopate.  It 
is  this  last  date  which  furnishes  the  means  of  de- 
twmining  the  othns.  The  Latin  versions  of  his 
history  (e.  41,  Meurs.,  43.  BAL  Pat.)  make  him 
reply  to  a  question  61  Joannea  of  Lyec»olis,  an 
eminent  Egirptian  solitary,  that  he  was  a  Oalatian, 
and  a  companion  or  disciple  (ex  aodalilale)  of  Evi^ 
gnus  of  Pontus.  But  the  passage  is  wanting  in 
the  Greek  text,  and  that  not,  aa  Tilleroont  thinks, 
tmm  an  error  or  omission  of  the  printer,  for  the 
emiauon  is  fbond  both  in  the  text  of  Menrsios 
(c  41 )  and  that  of  the  BAUaOeea  PairwK  (c  43)  j 
so  that  the  statement  is  not  free  from  doubt.  In  two 
other  placet  he  refers  tu  his  being  a  long  time  iu 
Galatia  (c  64,  Meurs^  c  113,  BihL  Pair.),  and 
being  at  Ancyra  (c  d&  Meurs.,  c  1 1 4,  BiU.  Patr,\ 
bat  these  passages  do  not  prove  that  he  was  bom 
there,  for  he  was  in  that  province  in  tlie  latter  part 
of  his  life.  He  embraced  a  solitary  life,  as  already 
observed,  at  the  age  of  twenty,  which,  if  bis  birth 
was  in  a.  d.  367,  would  be  in  a.  n.  387.  The 
places  of  hit  residence,  at  successive  periods,  can 
only  be  ooijeebmd  from  iBcadnta!  notieea  in  thii 
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Lamhe  Rktoiy.  TiDemmt  pheea  H  dw  mn- 
•Mncemait  of  h»  ueetic  career  hi*  abode  with 
EIpi<Utu  of  Ci^>pndociA,  in  Him  caremi  of  Hmnt 
LncM.  near  the  banki  of  the  Jordati  {c  70,  Menra., 
]  09,  BiU.  Patr.%  and  hii  reudenee  at  Bethlehem, 
■nd  other  ptaees  in  Paleatine.  Ha  uii^oaee  that 
it  wu  at  tbit  time  that  ha-MW  MTeral  other  ninti 
who  dwelt  in  that  coantrj,  and  uuong  them,  per- 
Inpo  (for  Palladint  doe«  not  directly  la;  that  he 
knew  him  penonally),  St.  Jerome,  of  whom  hii 
impraMOiu,  derired  chiefly,  if  not  wholly,  from 
tha  repwientattoni  of  Poudonitu,  were  by  no 
SMant  bvoonUa  (a.  43, 50,  Mwn^  76, 124,  BAl. 
JPatr.).  PlOadiBa  firat  Tinted  Alexandria  in  th« 
second  connlahip  ot  the  emperor  ThMdoeitu  the 
Great,  i. «,  in  i.  d.  388  (c.  3,  Mear&,  1,  BiU. 
Pair.),  and  by  the  advice  of  ludorua,  a  presbyter 
of  thiit  dty,  placed  bimaelf  ander  tha  inatmction 
of  DorotbcM,  k  Kriituy,  whooo  mods  irf  life  wai 
ao  hard  and  aaiten  that  PaUadina  waa  oUiged,  by 
aidoMU,  to  leave  him,  without  completing  the  three 
yean  which  he  had  intended  to  ilay  (c.  4,  Menn., 
'di,  ftW.  Pair.)  He  renuuned  for  a  short  time  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Alexandria,  nnd  then  reiided  for 
•  yenr  ainoM  the  aolilaries  in  the  moootaiM  of 
tho  deeert  of  Nitria,  who  amonnted  to  five  tbon- 
•and  (&  9,  M«m,  6,  Bib/.  Pa&.\  of  whoee  plaoe 
of  abode  and  manner  of  life  he  givea  a  description 
(ibid.).  From  Nitria  he  proceeded  furtherinto  the 
wildameM,  to  the  district  of  the  cells,  when  he 
arrived  the  year  after  the  death  of  Macariua  the 
Egyptian,  which  occurred  in  a.  n.  3S0  or  391. 
[MACAHias,  No.  1.]  Here  he  remained  nine 
years,  three  of  which  ho  spent  as  the  companion 
of  Macarins  the  younger,  the  Alexandrinn  [Haca- 
niUB,  No,  2],  and  waa  for  a  time  the  companion 
and  disciple  of  Evagrins  of  Pmtns  [EvAGRiua, 
No.  4}t  who  was  charged  with  entertaining  Ori- 
geniatie  opiniona.  [Orioinbs.]  How  long  he  re- 
nuuned with  Ev^us  is  not  known  (c.  21,22,29, 
VUan^e.l9,iO,29,  BibLPatr.).  Bnt  he  did  not 
confine  himself  to  one  spot :  he  visited  cities,  or 
villages,  or  deserts,  for  the  parpose  of  conversing 
with  men  of  eminent  holiness,  and  his  history 
bears  iDcidental  testfmanj  to  the  extent  of  his 
tnTels.  Tin  Tbebaid  or  Upper  P^ypt,  as  br  as 
Tabenna  [PAcHoifiua],  and  Syene,  Lybio,  Syria, 
Palestine,  M^sopotamiii,  and  even  Rome  nnd  Cam- 
pania, and  as  be  vaguely  and  bonstfully  states,  the 
whole  Roman  empire,  were  visited  by  him,  and 
that  dmost  entirely  nn  foot  (c  2,  Meurs.,  Prooem, 
£b  Bar.  Pair.  pp.  897,  898). 

In  consequence  of  severe  illness,  Pidbidfns  was 
sent  by  the  other  solitaries  to  Alexsndrin,  and 
frimi  that  city,  by  the  advice  of  hit  phj'sicians,  he 
went  to  Palestine,  and  from  thence  mto  Bithynia, 
where,  aa  ha  somewhat  nysterinnsly  adds,  either 
by  kDman  desire  or  die  will  of  Ood,  he  was  or- 
dained bishop.  He  gives  neither  the  date  of  his 
appointment  nor  the  name  of  his  bishopric,  but 
inUmates  that  it  was  the  occasion  of  great  trnnhle 
to  him,  so  that,  "  while  hidden  for  eleven  months 
■a  a  rioomy  cell,"  ho  remembered  a  pfophe<7  of 
the  hay  lednaa,  Joannes  of  Iiyeopolia,  who,  three 
y«m  before  PoUadios  was  token  ill  and  sent  to 
AlexMidria,  Imd  foretold  both  his  elevntion  to  the 
•piseopacy  and  fats  consequent  troubles.  As  he 
was  present  with  Evngrius  of  Pontus,  about  the 
time  of  his  death  (c  &6,  BM.  Pair.),  which  pr». 
bobly  occurred  in  a.  d.  399  [Evaorius,  Nn.  4], 
1m  enU  not  have  left  E^ypi  tin  that  yenr,  nor  can 
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All  the  fongoing  particnlan  relate  to  tbe  aKtboe 
of  tbe  La»mao  Hikory^  from  the  pogea  of  which 
the  notices  of  them  are  glaansd.  Now  we  lean 
fromPhotins  (fiOJufiLCod.  A7Xthat  in  tbeSynsd 
"  of  tbe  Oak,"  at  which  Joannas  or  John  Chiysas- 
torn  was  condemned  [CHnvaosTOM  on],  and  whid 
was  hdd  in  a.  d,  40S,  one  of  tbe  diarges  *9aati 
him  related  to  the  ordinMion  of  a  PkUadino,  faishsp 
of  Helenopolis,  in  Bithynia,  b  follower  of  the  opi. 
uiotM  of  Origan.  Tbe  province  in  which  tbe  dio- 
cese was  ntnated,  the  OrigeniM  ojHniana  (pnbohlj 
imbibed  from  or  cberishod  by  Ev^rtnaof  Pontusi, 
and  the  intimstioQ  of  something  open  to  (ri^ectiaa 
in  his  ordination,  compand  with  the  ambigMBi 
manner  in  which  the  author  of  Uie  Zanssoo  Hid^ry 
speaks  of  his.  devation,  an,  w«  think,  coneluive 
as  to  tbe  idontityof  the  histocin  with  PkUadiai 
of  Hdenopolis.  Ho  li  doubHan  tho  Pdtadisi 
charged  by  Epiphanfns  {Bpi^i.  ad  Joam.  JavaL 
apud  Hieronymi  Opem,  yoLi.coL252,od.  Vallsn.\ 
and  by  Jerome  himself  {Prootm.  ta  DimL  adr-.  ft- 
fagtamt)  with  Origenism.  Tillemont  vainly  st- 
tempts  to  show  thiU  Palladins  the  Oriacni*t  was 
a  different  person  from  the  bishM  «i  Hefeoopalih 
Assuming  this  identity,  we  may  fmoo  his  devatiiMi 
to  the  episcopacy  in  a.  n.  400,  in  whidi  year  he  w«» 
present  in  a  synod  held  by  Chiysootom  at  Con- 
stantinople, and  was  sent  into  Proconsular  Ana  to 
proenn  ovideneo  on  a  dMin  against  the  ludHip  of 
Ephens.  (Pallod.  IkaL  it  Vila  S.  Jotm.  Oiy. 
p.  131.)  The  deposition  of  Chrysoatocn  innlvcd 
Palladiu*  also  in  troubles,  to  which,  oa  we  have 
seen,  he  refors  in  his  Lamano  Hialt^  Chrj-ssstco,  , 
in  his  exile,  wrote  to  Pidlodins  the  bishop" 
{EpiitaL  cxiiL  Op«ra^  vol  iil  p.  6&5,  ed.  Boiedicdik, 
p.  790,  ed.  Boned,  iocand.  Paris,  1838,  Ac),  ex- 
horting him  to  conlinae  In  piayer,  for  wUdi  his  ff- 
elusion  gave  hfm  opportunity  ;  and  fron  this  Mtwp 
we  could  derive,  if  needful,  a  fcrtbw  proof  of  the  | 
identity  of  the  two  Polladii,  since  tho  blatorian,  si  i 
we  have  seen,  speaks  of  his  conearimmt  fiir'^elem 
months  in  a  ^oomy  odL" 

Fearful  of  the  Tbrfenca  of  his  onnniea,  PaDsdhi 
of  Helenopolis  fled  to  Rome  {Dia/i^.  4»  lib 
S.  CkrymuL  &  3.  pL  26,  and  HiA  Lan^c,  e.  121, 
BiU.  Pair.)  in  a.  d.  405 ;  and  it  waa  probably  | 
at  Rome  that  he  received  tbe  letter  of  enconragr- 
ment  addressed  to  him  and  the  other  fugitive 
bishops,  Gyriacus  of  Synnodo,  Alysius,  or  Eulyutu 
of  the  Bilbynian  Apanwin,  and  Dennlriai  «f 
Pessinon  ( Chiyo.  i^nrtoL  cxhriii.  Open,  vd  m. 
p.  686,  ed.  Benedietin.,  p.  8-27,  ed.  BenedicL  le- 
cund.)  It  was  probably  at  this  time  that  Palladiui 
became  acquainted  with  the  monks  of  Rome  snd 
Campania.  When  some  bishop*  and  preabyMi 
of  Italy  were  delegated  1^  tbe  Westem  empmt 
Honorins,the  pope,  Innocentiusl.  [iNNOcsNTiniJ,  \ 
and  the  bishops  of  the  Westem  Chnich  genenllr, 
to  protest  to  tne  Eastern  emperor  Aicadiua  againx 
the  banishment  of  Chryiostom,  and  to  demand  the 
assembling  of  a  new  council  in  his  case,  PaUadini 
and  his  f(^ow«xilM  returned  into  the  Emt,  appa- 
rently OS  members  of  the  delegation.  But  uieir  i 
return  was  ill-timed  and  vufortunflte :  ther  wm 
arrested  on  approaching  Constantinople,  and  both  ' 
delegates  and  exiles  were  confined  at  Aihyia  in  ' 
Thrace  ;  and  then  the  four  returning  fugitives  wvrs 
banished  to  separate  and  distant  pbtcea,  PoiMiu* 
to  tho  oxtiMaity  of  ITpper  ^pt,  in  the  fioBiiy 
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tithe  Blemmje*.    (^Dial.  de  PUa  C2i9aMt,c.4J9, 
^  30,  Ac,  19-2,  &c)    TillemoDt  uipposn  that 
^tcr  tbe  death  of  Theophtliu  of  Alexaiidria,  the 
gnat  emmj  vf  CbtjioatcHB  (a.  d.  413),  Palladiut 
oUained  MBe  idazalion  of  fan  puauhmeDt,  though 
k  «m  not  allowpd  to  letom  to  Hdenopolk,  or 
toreoome  hisepueopolfnietioiifc  He  placet  in  the 
iiterval  between  il2  and  430,  when  the  LamiuB 
Hiooin/  waa  written,  a  rendeiice  of  four  ytm  at 
Aomioe  or  AntiiiDopolis  in  the  Thebaid  (c  81, 
^euTk,  96,  BUjL  Patr.},  and  of  three  yean  in  the 
Atmat  at  Olive*,  naar  Jenwalein  (c  63,  Menn^ 
\9i,BaLPatr,%     wdl  As  the  raiu  which  Palla- 
ditu  paid  to  many  ports  of  the  Eait  After  a  time 
he  w8>  restored  to  hit  bUhopric  of  Uelenopolia, 
from  which  he  waa  translated  to  that  of  Aspona 
w  Aqrana  in  Galatia  (Socrat.  TiL  36) :  but  the 
dates  both  of  his  restoration  and  hit  traoBlation 
aaaat  be  fixed :  tkej  probably  took  place  after  the 
healing  of  the  echism  occasioned  by  Chrj'WMtom'a 
sibir,  ID  a.  ]>.  417,  and  probably  after  the  com- 
foHtHHi  of  the  Lamiae  ffirtory,  in  a.  o.  419  or 
420.   Palled ius  waa  probably  dead  before  a.  d. 
431,  vAm,  in  the  third  General  (fint  Ephesian) 
Ceudl,  the  see  of  Aspnia  was  tieid  by  another 
penon.    He  appears  to  have  )ttid  the  bishopric  of 
A'pooa  only  a  short  time,  as  he  is  cnirently  desig- 
ned from  Helenopolis. 

The  works  aacribed  to  Palladins  are  the  follow- 
iB|:  H  wpis  Aaicvwa  rif  w^wifftron  UrritfUi 
v^'^X"!""  fiimit  4aiMf  wanpmifj  Ad  LmmuM 
AwpMBeMB  Hittoriot  qme  SuKtonun  Fatnm 
Tint  eompUetiiMry  usually  cited  uHatmaLataiaett, 
^Ot  lamiae  Hutory.'"  This  work  contains  bio- 
fnpJiical  notices  or  chaiacteriitic  anecdotes  of  a 
DOBiberDf  ascetics,  with  whom  PaUadius  was  per- 
sBuIly  acqoaintcd.  weoncecning  whom  he  received 
iaianiiaiion  from  thoae  who  hod  known  them  per- 
asnllj.  Thongh  iu  ralue  is  diminiihed  by  the 
mards  of  miracles  and  other  marvels  to  which  the 
Hoher^  eredolity  (the  chaiacteristic,  however,  of 
hit  age  and  class  rather  than  of  the  individual)  led 
liiiD  to  give  admission,  it  is  curious  and  interesting 
as  exhibiting  the  prevulii^  rriigious  tendencies  of 
the  time,  and  valnaUe  as  recording  raiioas  facts 
Rhtlng  te  eminent  men.  Soiomen  has  borrowed 
many  anMdotes  from  this  work,  but  without  avow- 
nlly  dtiog  it.  Socrates,  who  mentions  the  work 
(//.£.  ir.  23),  describes  tbe  author  as  a  monk,  a 
diviple  of  Evagrins  of  Pontna,  and  states  that  he 
flourished  aoon  after  the  death  of  Vaktia.  Tbe 
date,  and  the  absence  of  any  reference  to  his  epi»> 
cnpal  dignity,  might  indnoe  a  sn^idoa  that  the 
aathor  and  tbe  bishop  were  two  different  persons  ; 
bnt  the  coinddenoes  are  too  many  to  aliuw  the 
esaaai  and  inaccurate  notice  of  Socrates  to  out- 
weigh them.  The  l^usni  or  Lanson  (the  name  is 
written  both  ways,  AaCffox  and  Aa»amv\  to  whom 
the  work  ia  addressed,  was  chamberhun  ('pon-ct- 
eirn  rov  norr^ras,  praepositus  cnbicnlo),  appa- 
lently  to  the  Emperor  Theodosins  the  Younger. 
Ihe  HkLjria  Lumiaoa  was  repeatedly  translated 
kita  Latin  at  an  faHy  period.  There  are  extant 
thne  ancient  tiwislations,  onratcribed  Xfj  Heribeit 
Bosevjd,  bnt  iiopropedy,  to  Bufimu,  who  died 
befbie  the  work  was  written  ;  and  two  others,  tbe 
Mtlm  of  which  are  not  known  ;  beside  a  corapa- 
ativeJy  modem  wrsion  by  Gentianus  Herveuis. 
IW  6nt  printed  edition  of  the  work  wsa  in  one 
if  t^e  ancient  tatio  versions,  which  appeared 
ncbeiD&«7  of  the  typogwffWc  art  in  the  Tste 
nx.  III. 
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I'alniM,  minted  three  times  withent  wtA  of  year 
or  place,  or  printer^  name.  It  waa  reprinted  in 
the  I*rototyfmi  Vtteria  EcelemM  of  T^eodoficaB 
Loher  a  Slmtis,  fbl.  Colcgn.  1M7.  The  veision 
ascribed  by  Rosweyd  to  Rnfinn  had  also  baan 
rrinted  nany  tines  befitn  it  ^psaied  ia  tha  bat 
edition  of  the  VOat  Ainms  of  that  aditor,  toL 
Antwerp,  I.D.  1615.  The  ramainlngnndent  Latin 
version,  with  several  odier  piecca,  was  printed 
under  the  editori^  care  of  F^ber  Stapolensis,  foL 
Paris,  1504,  nnder  the  following  title:  Paradytut 
HeraeUdU  (Panzer,  AmaL  voL  vii.  pu  £10), 
or  more  fiiUy  HtradUia  Eramitat  Libtr  qui  Aeilm' 
Pandittu,  tat  PaUadU  GalabM  Hittoria  Zommmm^ 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Gtom.  voLx.  p.  194.)  The  first 
edition  of  the  Greek  text,  bnt  a  very  imperfect  one, 
was  that  of  Meursiua,  who  added  notes,  small  4ta. 
Lej  den,  1616.  Another  edition  of  the  Greek 
text,  fuller  than  that  of  Meorsins,  was  fimtaini^  In 
the^acfonass  of  Fronto  Ducaens,  t«1  iL  fU.  Park, 
1624,  with  the  version  of  Herretui,  which  had 
been  first  published  4to.  Paris,  J  555,  and  had  been 
repeatedly  reprinted  in  the  saceetuva  editions  of 
tbe  BOilioaiea  PtUnm^  the  VUa»  Patnm  of  Ros- 
weyd, and  elsewhere.  Tbe  Greek  text  and  ver- 
sion were  reprinted  from  the  ^eefar^aai  of  Ducaevs, 
in  the  editions  of  the  BMioUuiaPtimm^  fol.  Fkria, 
1644  and  1654.  Our  references  an  to  the  edition 
of  1654.  Sotne  additional  chapten  are  given  in 
tbe  Eedimaa  Graeeae  Monumtnta  of  Colelerins, 
voL  iiL  4to,  Paria,  1686.  It  is  probable  that  the 
printed  text  is  still  venr  defective,  and  that  large 
additions  might  be  made  from  MSS. 

2.  AiiXsTfitt  laropiKii  TlaXKaiiou  'EAfvov- 
■w£\tms  ytriiMnas  -wpAt  9t6Sa»pow  Sidmnn'  'Ptf^r,* 
npl  &iou  Kol  roAiTfias  voS  imko^w  'IsmUvou 
^vio'itifs'au  KsMVTW^uwettAMtt  rev  XpwoffT^fwaa 
iMo/iyM  HUtoriaa  PaUadii  tpUnpt  //ifwspgft 
emu  Tkeedon  eee/anoe /toMuMie  duiMNsot  ds  estosl 
coHvertatioM  Seaii  JoeamU  CkrywoiUtmi,  ^tmcfi 
Conntantauipolu.  This  inaccurate  title  of  the  work 
misled  many  into  tho  belief  that  it  was  really  by 
Palladius  of  Helenopolis,  to  whom  indeed,  not  only 
on  account  of  his  name,  but  as  having  been  an 
exile  at  Rome  for  his  adherence  to  Chrysostom,  it 
was  naturally  enough  ascribed.  Photius  adis  tite 
writer  a  bishop  {BibL  cod.  96.  sub  init.),  and 
Theodorus  of  Trimithus,  a  Greek  writer  of  nncei^ 
tain  date,  distinctly  identifies  him  with  the  author 
of  the  Iliitoria  Latuiaeiu  A  nan  attentire  en> 
mination,  however,  has  shown  that  the  anther 
of  the  Dudtigut  was  a  different  person  from  the 
bishop,  and  seven!  years  older,  thongh  he  was 
his  companion  and  feliow-suSerer  in  tbe  delegation 
from  the  Western  emperor  and  church  on  behalf  of 
Chrysostom,  which  occasioned  tho  imfKisonnwDtand 
exile  of  the  bishop.  Bigotius  thinks  that  the  weik 
was  published  anonymously;  but  that  the  mthor 
having  iiidmated  in  the  work  that  be  was  a  bishi^ 
was  mistakenly  identified  with  Palbulins,  and  tho 
title  of  the  worit  in  the  MS.  ifiven  accordingly.  The 
JJialoguM  de  Viia  S.  Ciiyiottomi  first  iqtpeiired  in  a 
Latin  version  by  Ambrosius  Camaldulenaie,  or  the 
Caouildidite,  8to^  Venice,  1532  (or  15SS),  and 
was  reprinted  at  Paris  and  in  the  VUat  Semetarum 
of  Lipomannus,  and  in  the  Latin  oditimts  of 
Chrysostom's  works.  The  Greek  text  was  pub- 
lished by  Emericos  Bigotius,  with  a  vsluable  preface 
and  a  new  Latin  version  by  the  editor,  with  sev^ 
jbI  other  pieces,  4to.  Paris,  1680,  and  vras  iwintod 
4to.  Pans,  1738.   TiUemont,  aaMuning  that  the 
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wMkor  of  tlia  DUogne  ma  called  Palladina,  thinks 
I)«  may  bare  been  the  penon  to  whom  Atlianasiui 
wrote  in  A.  D.  37 1  or  372.  3.  n«p)  rir  rni  'Miat 
iOtmv  Kal  -rmv  B^/uiw,  De  Qntittu  Indtat  tt 
DrapmOKitm.  Thii  voric  ta,  in  Hvcnl  MSS^ 
ncnbad  to  Palladhu  of  Helesopidb,  and  in  one 
MS.  ii  lubjeinrd  to  the  HUtoria  Latuiaea.  Tt 
WM  fim  pnbliihed  with  a  Latin  renlon,  bat  with- 
oat  the  author's  name,  in  the  /Jber  Gtiomok^ieia 
of  JoadiiinafCanwianu>,8vo.  lieiptic,  without  date, 
according  to  Fabricini,  but  placed  by  Niceron  [Mi- 
MotPM, vol xix.p.ll2),in  1571.  It mwagidn gutted, 
and  thi>  time  under  tlie  name  of  Panadint,  together 
with  **  S.  Ambrosiua  De  Mor3m  Bradiaumorum^ 
and  Anonymua,  De  BraffnuatUnu"  by  Sir  Edward 
Bitae  (Biuaeui),  Clarencetiz  King  of  Arroa,  4to., 
London,  16S5.  Some  coinei  were  printed  on  large 
paper  in  fidio.  Hie  editor  waa  endently  ignorant 
of  the  work  having  been  published  by  Camerariui, 
and  consequently  gave  a  new  Ijatinrernon,  which  is 
not  considered  eqiul  to  that  of  his  predecessor.  The 
authonbip  of  Palladios  is  doubted  by  CnTe,  and  de- 
nied by  Oudin.  Lflmbecius(Z)s^tWa<il.GMSciRiea, 
Tot.  T.  p.  18U  ed.  Kollar)  ascribes  the  wotlt  to  Fal- 
hdias  of  Hethone.  [No.  9.]  All  that  can  be 
gathered  from  the  work  itself^  is  that  the  author 
was  a  Christian  (passim),  and  lived  while  the  Ro- 
man empire  was  yet  in  existence  (p.  7,  ed.  Bisi.), 
a  mark  of  time,  however,  of  little  -value,  as  the 
Byaantine  empire  retained  to  the  Inst  the  name  of 
Roman  i  and  that  be  visited  the  nearest  patta  of 
India  in  company  with  Hosea,  bishop  of  Adah,  a 
place  on  the  borders  of  Egypt  and  Aetbiopia.  If 
this  be  the  Moses  mentioned  by  Socrates  (H.  B. 
IV.  36)  and  Soiomen  {H.E.  vi.  88),  he  lived  rather 
too  eu4y  for  Palladius  of  Helenopolis  to  have  been 
bia  companion,  nor  is  there  any  reason  to  suppose 
that  the  latter  ever  visited  India,  so  that  the  woik 
De  OnMmt  ImdiM  ia  probaUy  ascribed  to  him 
without  reaaoa.  The  supposed  work  of  St.  Am- 
brose, published  by  Biste,  is  repudiated  by  the 
Benedictine  editors  of  that  lather,  and  has  been 
abown  by  KoUar  to  be  a  free  trasriadon  of  the 
woric  ascribed  to  Palladius.  (Cave,  Hitt.  LUt.  ad 
ann.  401.  voLL  p.  376,  fol  Oxfbrd,  1740—43; 
Fabricius,  Biil.  Orasc  vol.  t.  p.  727,  vol.  viii. 
p.  456,  vol.  X.  p^  98,  &C.  ;  Oudin,  OommeiU,  de 
Ser^r.  Eedei.  vol  i.  coL  90K,  &c  ;  Tillemont, 
itf^Motm,  vol.  xi.  pwftOO,&c;  Voasius,  i>s /futo- 
rm  OrMsO,  lib.  iL  e.  19.) 

8,  lATnoaoPBUTAioF Alexandria.  [See  above.] 

9.  Of  McTHOKi,  a  sophist  or  ihetonciaii,  was 
the  san  of  Palladius,  and  lived  in  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantine  the  Great  He  wrote,  (1)  Ilefii  ruy  vapd 
'Vwuaiait  iiprSv,  De  Romanomm  Fettit ;  (2.)  Am- 
Aifcir,  IMKpuiatiomt ;  and  (3.)  lUfot  Sidpopoi, 
'OhaytmuMt,  wmmiyuputdtt  Sucaraitft,  Orationa  Di- 
vertm,  U^niptMo,  PoMgjfriea^  Jidiaalii  (Suidaa, 
t,  t,  noAAdSiof  ;  Eudocia  'IcM'iif,  VwUtam,  t.v,  TleA- 
AdSwu  i  'PifvMp.  apud  Villoiion,  Ameodat,  Grate. 
p.  35*2).  It  is  probable  that  what  Suidosand  Eudocia 
describe  as  Ontionft  Divtnae  are  the  MtAtroi  8uf- 
fofot,  ElMmitaiioMi  Divenae,  which  Phodus  {BibL 
codd.  1S2 — 135)  had  read,  and  which  he  deecribea 
as  Ur  superior  in  every  respect  to  those  of  the  rhe- 
toricians Aphthonina  [Aputronius],  Eusebius, 
and  Mazimua,  of  Alexandria.  Lambecius  ascribed, 
but  without  reason,  to  this  Palladiua  the  work  D« 
OetMme  /mMm,  &c,  published  under  the  name  of 
MfaHtioB  of  Helenopolis  [No.  7].  This  PaUadina 
of  MathoM  mnat  not  ha  eonlbandad  vith  the  Latin 
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rhetorician  pKlladius,  the  friend  of  Syinmnchi 
mentioned  by  Sidonius  ApoUinaiis  CSymmM 
EpUlol.  passim  ;  Sidon.  EpabiL  lib.  v.  ]  0\  (F 
hric  BiV-Graecvd.  vi  p.  135,  vol  x.  pp-  1 13,71 
Ac. ;  Vosritis,  De  Smloriek  tltaee.  m.  iw.  c  1^ 

10.  PoKTA.  In  various  collectiona  of  cbe  miii 
Latin  poets  is  a  short  Lyric  poem,  AUegoria  Orpk 
in  the  same  measure  as  Horace's  ode  "  Solvitur  act 
biems,"  dw.  Wemsdorf,  who  has  given  it  ia  li 
Poetae  Latim  Minoree,  vol,  iii.  p.  396,  diatiziguiftli 
(ibid.  p.  342,  &C.)  the  author  of  it  from  P^Iadii 
Rntilins  Taurus  Aemilianita,  the  writer  on  Ags 
cnlture ;  and  U  disposed  to  identify  him 

the  rhetorician  Palladia*  who  lived  in  the  reii 
of  Theodosius  the  Great,  and  to  whorn  man 
ef  the  letters  of  Synmachns  are  addressed,  fi 
thinks  thM  he  may  perhaps  be  the  Palladius 
whom  his  hther,  JuUua  Nioephnna,  wected  a  m 
nument,  with  tu  inaeription,  given  bf  Gmler  ai 
others  — 

**  Ut  ta>  PaDadi,  raptom  flavan  Camoanae, 
FlevanmApopiili,  qwMcontinet  Oslia  dia." 

If  these  conjectures  are  mU  finiidad.  It  maylil 
gathered  that  Palfaidins  was  ^  *»  of  a  riictoririail 
or  at  least  spning  frtmi  a  family  which  had  pra 
duced  some  rhetoncians  of  eminence ;  thai  be  wa 
originally  himself  a  riietorician,  but  had  b©en  eaUd 
to  engage  in  public  life,  and  held  the  praefecture  oi 
some  other  office  in  the  town  and  port  of  Ostia.  H< 
is  perhapa  alao  tbe  Palladiua  mentioned  In'  Gonial 
ApoUinaris(1ib.T.£>)iMLlO).  Wemsdorf  alao  idea 
tifies  him  with  the  Palladius  "  Poeta  Scholasticus,'! 
several  of  whose  verses  are  given  in  the  Amiolagit 
of  Bonnann :  viz.  EptiajMmm  CioerotiU,  lib.  v.  ii] 
161,  Arffamenium  ta  Anndoe  ii.  19fi,  £>MC(qMiM 
ViryOiiy  ii.  197,  198,  De  Ratiom  Fa^afin,  iii.  75J 
De  Ortu  Solk,  v.  7,  De  Itide,  v.  25,  De  S^/m**  <>H 
Ut^lmty  V.  31,  De  t^atMor  TempeAOibta,  t.  58,  Aj 
Amme  Otaeie  Oomrelot  v,  97.  (Bnnnann,  AnIktAigJ, 
Latiaa,  II,  ec  ;  WemsdorC  Poetaa  LatM  Miaone, 
ILaci  F»imdiu,BALMed.Hlnfim.LaimiL-riiLi. 
p.  191,  ad.  Mann.) 

11.  Rhitor.   [No.  9.  10.] 

12.  Rm'iLiUB  TAURiffl  AunLUNus,  a  writer 
on  agriculture.    [See  below.] 

13.  ScoToRim  Efocopus.  Id  the  CinmeBm 
of  Prosper  Aquitanns,  under  the  conaulship  of 
BassnB  and  Antiochas  (a.  d.  431),  this  passage  oc- 
cur*, *  Ad  Scotw  in  Christnm  credentes  ordinstnr 
a  papa  Coslestino  PUbidiua,  et  primna  einscopei 
mittitiir.*'  In  anodier  work  of  the  aaroe  writtf 
{Ckmtn  CoUatomit,  c  21, §2),  speaking  of  CocIm- 
tine's  exertions  to  repress  the  doctrines  of  Pe- 
Ugius,  be  says,  "  Ordimto  Scods  epiecopo,  dam 
Romanam  insalam  studet  servare  Catholieaoi, 
fecit  etian  barbaram  Christianam,**  {Opera,  nL 
368,  ed.  Parit,  1711.)  To  tbese  meagre  BOtior% 
the  only  ones  found  in  con  temporary  writers  (un- 
less, with  some,  w*  refer  to  the  converaion  of  llie 
Scoti  the  lines  of  Prosper  De  /^^ratit,  vss.  33C— 
332),  tbe  chronielm  and  hiatoriana  of  the  middle 
liges  have  added  a  variety  of  contradictory  parti- 
cnlars,  so  that  it  is  difficult,  indeed  imposnble,  to 
extract  tbe  true  fiicta  of  Palladius*  history.  It  hu 
been  a  matter  of  fierce  dispute  between  the  Irish 
and  the  Scots,  to  which  of  them  Palladia* 
sent ;  but  the  nsnge  of  the  word  "  Scoti,"  in 
Prospet's  time,  and  tbe  diaUnetion  drawn  by  bin 
between  "insalam  Romanam and  inaalam  bar- 
baiBD,*'  aeem  to  determine  the  qnesliai  in  hTOtf 
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•t  the  Iitck.    Tkia  aolotioii  leada,  luirenr,  to 
uotlm  diffinftf .  Accerdiaa  to  Pfo^n,  Palladiu 
UBVCftid  th*  Im^  "  fedt  laifaMmn  (tc  iumlun) 
ChTi*i— «■  ;**  wfaib  tW  witad  tMtnuwy  of  «e- 
cfciiMtiwI  aatiqnitj'  aicribM  the  caaTwnon  of 
Infand  to  Patridos  (St,  PMridcX  who  vu  r  littlo 
iMv  tkn  PUladiBB.   Bat  powblj  the  neesM  of 
PkUidfaa.  tiMBgh  &r  from  bMring  out  the  UU*- 
■nit  of  Proafec,  naj  bare  been  gnetor  thu  nb- 
MfMst  TntKs,  Malew  for  the  boBonr  tt  St 
Pittiidk,  and  leekiBg  to  exagganta  bb  MKeeM  W 
artWHiring  tbat  «f  iiia  pndecevon,  were  wilt- 
^  to  aUov.    There  k  asother  difflcult;,  ariajng 
mi  n  mpawt  wntiwlirtiiw  batween  tbe  two 
■aa^  fei  Fteapeiv  one  ef  nkiA  aacribaa  ta 
tba  aamnieii  of  Ibe  Uad,  wbiU  the 
icMtSm  bin  aa  bmog  wmA  **ad  SoMoa  is 
(Aitaa  oadentei but  uk  nwaiag  conlncUe- . 
tt«i  laaj  be  recmiciled  hj  the  rappodtion  that 
hOadiBa  bad  railed  the  idand  and  made  aotne 
(oBfoti^  bdbfa  bong  eomeeiatad  and  agaia  wit 
Ml  aa  ikrir  hiahep.    Ttaia  maffotitim  aeeonnta ' 
kt  a  drcaBBtnea  neaided  hj  PnMper,  that 
"Flofcatio  et  INoByNo  Com."  Le.  in  a.  d.  429, 
hdiidiiii,  while  yet  only  a  deacon,  imTailed  on 
Pope  CoeleatiDe  to  lend  oat  Oennanu  of  Auzerra 
[OiutAitirfl,  No.  6.]  to  atop  the  prognaaof  Pe- 
hipwaa  in  Baritaa :  wbieb  iBdieatea  od  Uw  part 
Pd^M  a  knairiadga  af  lha  rtala  of  the 
Briiiak  alaiida,  and  an  kiteieat  in  thenit  mdi  aa 
a  pfeviaaa  viait  woald  be  likelj'  to  impart.  The 
nhaoa  Mteaenu  ef  the  meduwnl  writen  have 
kn  cellected  by  VAu  in  hia  Drilmmiear,  Eo- 
oEcMT.  AtMq.  c  xn.  p.  799,  &&    See  alK>  J.  B. 
SOtm,  A  &  FaUadio  in      AOa  Smetar.  Jtd. 
nl  n.  p.        tte.  PaHadiaa  ia  awaiaiwnfatfd  aa 
a  aat  by  lha  Iriah  RonaaiiU  on  the  37th  Jan. : 
W  tteae  et  Seetfaod  on  Jnly  6th.    Hia  ^line,  or 
icpated  ■brine,  at  Focdnn,  in  tbe  Meama,  in  Seot- 
bod,  waa  figarded  before  tba  Refixmation  with 
lha  gicalaat  memioa ;  and  variona  loealitiea  in 
the  aeighbaaibood  are  ttUl  pointed  oat  aa  oon- 
boohI  with  Ub  hialety.    Jocdin,  of  Fnmcaa,  a 
■wHah  writer  ef  the  twelfth  century  atates,  in 
UaJifcof  SLPntridc  (Jcto  Sbaetor.  Aforfn,  toI.  ii. 
p.  US  ;  JiJa,  ToL  iL  p^  289),  that  Palladitta,  dia- 
hearlcnad  by  lua  bltle  anceaaa  in  Irekod,  croaaed 
ewer  inMOlMt£rilHB,nd  died  in  the  territory  of 
ihe  Kck  ;  a  atateuant  whieb,  aupported  aa  it  ia  by 
the  local  traditiom  of  Facdun,  may  be  received  aa 
— — '-r-y  a  poRian  of  tratb.    Tbe  mediaenl 
writen  have,  in  aonia  inataacea.  atnuigely  cmi' 
fowided  PalUdiva,  the  apoatle  of  tbe  Scot!,  with 
PalbidiH  «f  Hdenopolia;  and  Tritbemiaa  {Oe 
8a^4ar.JBedu.  t.  l>8),and«TenBanwii8  (Jaaa^ 
ad  ana.  429.  «  8).  who  u  firihnred  by  Pea- 
■evina,  aake  the  fonaer  to  be  the  antfaor  of  the 
limdogag  A  Fate  (Aryxitomi,    Baroniiia.  alao,  aa- 
oibes  to  turn  (ilwL)  Liber  ooatra  J'elagiaiwa)  Ho- 
eN&mne  LAer  mm,  and  Ad  CotialiKmt  Epitto- 
<ra  Lihtr  iMna,  and  other  woriia  written  in 
tiieek.    For  tbeaa  alatanenta  be  dies  the  an- 
thoity  ef  ItitbennDa,  wba  however  mentions  only 
the  Dmhgma,    It  la  probable  dial  the  itatement 
lots  QB  the  very  natmstwtirthy  tnthority  of  Bale 
t%ile.&r^  lUm^r.  Maj.  Aitaaa.  cent,  ziv.6) 
Vihei,JLe;'  Sellenaa  I.e.;  Taiemoat,  Mb».  tcL 
\     OT.  piI54,  Ac  pk  737;    Fabtidna,  BtU.  Mtd. 
*hfia.£alULroLv.  p.  191) 

li  Of  &rw»-*i  in  Pampbylia.  Prefixed  to  the 
iMbf     Eftpbaatm  of  Bilaaiia  oc  Cwuatantia 
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[EpiraAKjDs],  ia  a  Letter  of  PaUadina  to  that 
btber.  It  ia  headed  'BwtfraAit  yfafwrn  wiyd 
naUaHav  t^s  adrff  wiMm  jtvtSfm  avAiraiw 
/itfvew  «■!  JtirovtmKiSrm  apis  rif  mMw  £>m» 
'Ewi^diw  ainfmtvet  aal  airwS  w^  nSradrAti 
PatiadU  ^/mdm  ^tdronm  afto  <Mi  «d  Ssmahm 
^piamum  JSjiiilnta,  qmt  idem  oi  eo  potMO,  i.  a^ 
in  which  he  aeoonda  the  laqaeat  node  by  cartaia 
Preabytwa  of  Snadia  (whoae  letter  naeadea  that 
of  Paibdhit)  that  Ej^riMnina  wonld  auwar  aea- 
tain  qneathHu  wapacling  tbe  Trinity  of  whU  the 
Jneorotaa  onataina  the  aolntwn.  fEpqibaaina^ 
Opera,  toL  iL  p.  3.  ed.  Petar.  feL  Paria,  1622 ; 
Fabric  Bi6L Oramt.  nl.  x.  p.  lU.)  [J.C.M.1 

PALLAOHUS,  RUTI'LIUS  TAURUS 
AEMILIA'NUS,  the  aathor  of  a  treataie  D*  R$ 
Autiea,  in  tbe  &nn  of  a  Fatner'a  Calendar,  the 
vaiiona  opecaticau  cmmected  with  agriealtnra  utd  a 
rani  life  being  anmimd  iu  rqplar  order,  aceotdii^ 
to  the  aeaaona  in  which  they  osgbt  to  be  per^ 
ibmwd.  It  ia  comprtaad  in  fbwtoen  hooka:  tbe 
firat  k  intamdactacy,  Iba  twdva  fhUawing  conlaiB 
tba  dmiea  of  the  twdva  maatha  in  tBcceaaioB,  oa» 
nwndmt  with  Janaaiy ;  the  laat  ia  a  pooD,  in 
eigbty-fiTe  el^inc  coupleta,  npon  the  art  of  Raft- 
ing {Dt  /aatrioat)  ;  each  of  these  booka,  with  the 
exceptioD  of  the  fourteenth,  ia  divided  into  abort 
aaetHNU  dittiBgniabed  hy  the  tern  TUmU  instead 
of  tba  man  nanal  deugnatioB  CapilOy  a 
ataaee  whkh  u  by  aoma  crittea  reguded  aa  a  proof 
that  the  anibor  beloagi  to  a  laie  period.  What 
that  period  may  have  been  acholan  have  toiled 
hard  to  diacover.  The  fint  writer  by  whom  Pal- 
ladioa  k  mentioned  ia  laidonia  of  Seville,  who 
rekra  to  him  twice,  aimply  aa  Aemiliauna  (Orif. 
xvii.  1. 1  1,  10,  §  8),  the  name  under  whkh  he  k 
spoken  of  by  Caiaiodanu  alao  (.ZNaia.  Zeel  bSS). 
Barthiua  aappoaaa  bim  to  be  tbe  eloquent  Chwlii^ 
yonUi  PaUadiui^  to  whoae  merita  Rutilins  pi^s  so 
warm  a  eomplimest  in  hk  Itioeiaiy  (1 207)t  whila 
Wemadorf,  advandng  one  alep  krther  into  the 
realms  of  kncy  {Po!U.  Lot.  Mix.  voL  v.  pan  i 
p.  561),  imaginaa  Uiat  he  may  have  beoi  adopted 
by  RuUlioa,  an  idea  which,  however,  be  afterwardf 
abandoned  (voL  vL  p.  20),aad  reated  aatiafied  with 
aasigning  him  to  the  age  of  Vabntinian  or  Thao- 
douoa.  Tbe  internal  evidence  k  no  means  ao 
eo^oaa  aa  to  ataapenaata  for  the  want  of  infnma- 
tion  &om  withoaL  The  atyle,  without  being  bar- 
barona,  k  such  aa  woald  jaatify  oa  in  bringing  the 
writer  down  aa  low  aa  tlw  epoch  fixed  by  Werns- 
dorEi  although  he  might  with  equal  pnprkty  ba 
placed  two  centories  earlier ;  but  the  cantroveray 
seemato  have  recently  received  a  new  light  firotn 
the  reoearehes  of  Count  Barttdommao  Bos^eai,  who, 
in  a  iDHBoit  pnbliabed  amcag  tba  Tnnaaedont  of 
the  Turin  Academy  (vol  xzxviiL  1835),  haa 
pointed  out  that  Paaiphiloa,  tbe  person  to  whom 
in  all  probability  Palladiua  dedic&tea  bis  fourteenth 
book,  waa  piaefect  of  the  dty  in  a,  a,  3£5.  W« 
gather  from  hk  own  words  (iv.  10.  $  16),  that  ba 
was  poaseaaed  of  (soperty  in  Sacdink  and  in  tba 
ttrrAorwut  Naapoiitanmmy  wherever  that  sny  have 
been,  and  that  he  had  hiinadf  praetiaed  hortualtnra 
in  Italy  (iv.  10,  ^24),  bot  the  expressions  from 
whwb  it  baa  been  infbred  he  waa  a  native  of  Qaul 
(i.  13.  §  1,  TiL2:  |2)  by  no  meane  jiiatify  sndi  ■ 
CMtclosiMU  Although  evidently  not  devoid  of  a 
pnctieal  uquaiotance  with  bk  aubject.  a  coiisidf  r- 
abk  portion  of  tbe  whole  work  k  taken  liiiectly 
from  Columella;  in  aU  that  relates  (o  gnrdciiing,  awl 
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wpeeUlT  to  tho  mamigmont  of  fruit  treet  he  wna 
dMply  indebted  to  Ovgiliu  Martitlii;  viriou* 
tMipot  an  cxtncted  from  the  Oicekt  eoiMnlted  bj 
Hw  tompilm  of  the  ''Geoponka,"  wtd  the  chap- 
Wi  eonneeted  with  aidiileeluil  deteili  an  nen 
conpandina  af  Vlmviaa.  Fdladiaa  leemi  to 
fcara  been  nrj  pqmbr  in  the  mtd^  agn,  ■  &el 
embltahed  by  the  gnat  wietjof  mdingsafforded 
by  difletant  HSS^  eince  these  diaofefanoiea  |wvre 
that  the  text  mart  hare  beea  tery  fteqnentiy 
Inuneribed,  and  by  the  draiBiBtanee  that  nearty 
the  wiuHa  of  the  tteatiM  it  to  be  foond  indnded  in 
the  well-known  '*Speenlitm**  af  Vincentioi  of 
Beaavua.  The  name,  a>  given  at  the  head  of  thit 
article,  appears  at  full  length  both  at  the  beginning 
and  at  the  end  of  the  Vatican  Codieea. 

PaUaditu  was  firet  printed  Inr  Jenaen  In  tba 
"  Ral  Rnatieae  Scriptont,"  fid.  Venet  1472,  and 
from  that  dme  forward  waa  included  in  nearly  all 
the  collection!  of  writer*  upon  agricultiual  toirica. 
Tlie  beet  editions  are  those  contained  in  the  **  Scrip- 
tores  Ret  Rustime  veteres  Latin! "  of  Oesner,  2 
vols.  4to.  Lips.  1735,  reprinted  with  additions  and 
corrections  by  Emesti  in  1773.  and  in  the  **  Scrip- 
tores  Rei  Rnsticaa  **  of  Siriineider,  4  rols.  Sto.  Lips. 
1794,  in  whicli  the  text  underwent  a  complete 
teTinon,  and  appears  ander  a  greatly  amended  fom. 

There  ate  translations  into  English  by  Thomas 
Owen,  8to,  London  1 803,  into  German  along  with 
Colmnella  by  Mains,  fol.  Magdek  1612,  into 
French  by  Jeoo  Dams,  Sro.  Paris,  1553,  into 
Italian  by  Marino,  4to.  8ien.  1526,  by  Nicolo  di 
Aristotile  dette  Zopjrfno^  4to.  Vineg.  15'28,  by  San- 
eovino,  4ta^  Vineg.  1560,  and  Inr  Zanotti,  4to. 
Veton.1810.  [W.R.] 

PALLA'NTIA,  a  dughtor  of  Gvandar,  waa 
Wored  by  Heiaeln,  and  s£d  to  be  buried  on  the 
Palatine  hill  at  Rome,  which  derived  iu  none 
from  bar.  (Serr.  ad  Am.  viiL  51.)  Evonder  him- 
aelf,  being  a  grandson  of  Pallas,  is  also  colled  Pal- 
lantiui.  (Ov.  Fait.  v.  647.)  [L.  S.] 

PALLA'NTIAS,  a  patronynie  by  which  An- 
ion, the  daughter  of  tna  giant  Paluu,  is  some- 
tiawa  desianatod.  (Or,  Met.  iv.  373,  vi.  567,  ix. 
420.)  Pailantlas  also  as  a  variation  for 

Pallas,  the  aniBama  of  Athena.  (AwOoL  Paiat.  vi. 
247.)  [L.a] 

PALLAS  (n^at).  1.  A  son  of  Crins  and 
Eorybia,  was  one  of  the  Titans,  and  brother  of 
Aitraaiu  and  Perso.  He  waa  married  to  Styx, 
by  whom  he  became  the  frtber  of  Zeiss,  Cratos, 
Ka,  and  Nicb  <Hes.  Theag.  876. 383 ;  Pans.  vii. 
S&  S  5,  viii.  18.  §  1 ;  Apollod.  i.  2  §|  2,  4.) 

2.  A  son  of  Mi^gamedes,  and  bther  Selene. 
(Hon.  ATjymm  im  Merc  100.) 

3.  A  giant,  who,  in  the  fight  with  the  gods,  was 
aUn  by  Athena,  and  flay^  by  her.  (Apullod. 
ifcia) 

4.  A  nn  of  Lyeaon,  and  grand&ther  of  Evan- 
der,  is  said  to  have  foonded  the  town  of  Palhuitium 
in  Arcadia,  where  statues  wen  erected  both  to 
Pallaa  and  Ewidar.  (Pma.  viiL  3.  i  1, 44.  gfi.) 
Sernna  {od  Ami.  viii.  64)  calls  him  a  son 
Aegeos,  and  states  that  being  expelled  by  his  bro- 
ther Tlteseaa,  he  emigmled  into  Arcadia  ;  and  Dio- 
nysios  of  Halicamassus  (i  33)  confounds  him  with 
Pallas,  the  son  of  Crins. 

0,  According  to  some  tnditiona,  the  father  of 
Athana,  who  uew  him  as  he  waa  on  the  point  of 
violetii^  her.  (Cic  Ds  JVU.  Dtor.  UL  23 ;  TxeU. 
wd  Lge.  Si5-j 
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6.  A  son  of  Henclea  by  Dyna,  tbe  dangfate 
Evander ;  from      some  dimved  tie  name  of 
PaUtina  hill  at  Rome^  (Dfanya.  L  32.) 

7.  A  son  of  EvMider,  and  an  allyof  Aena— ,  i 
ahtin  by  the  Rntalian  Tunas,  (Viig..^M.  i 
104,514,  xi.  140,  Ac.) 

8.  A  son  of  the  Athenian  kin^  Paodion,  s 
accordingly  a  brother  of  Acgena,  Nisbb,  and  L.jc 
was  ala^  Thetm.  The  oelebnted  Cnaniiy 
the  Pallatttidaa  at  Athens  tmeed  thdr  arigin 
tothiaPalhs.  (Apdlod.  lii.  15.  <  5  ;  Paoa.  L  1 
S  2,  28.  S  10 ;  Pint.  Tim.  8 ;  Eorip.  ffiff 
36.)  [I*.  S.} 

PALLAS  (noUiit),  a  soname  of  Athena. 
Homer  this  name  always  appears  muted  with  t 
name  Athena,  as  IlaAAdf  *A9^  or  IlaAAcIc  'Ad 
min  i  but  in  later  writan  wa  aiao  find  Ptttbsa  afai 
ioatcad  of  Athena.  (Pbd.  (X  t.  31.)  Phto 
^  p.  406)  derives  the  snmaroe  from  wiXAtip, 
brandish,  in  reference  to  the  goddeas  brandishii 
the  spear  or  aegis,  whereas  Apoilodoma  (i.  6.  ^  : 
derives  it  from  the  giant  Pallaa,  wbo  was  sbun  I 
AtheniL  But  it  is  more  probable  that  Pallaa 
the  same  w<nd  as  mf  AAa{,  i.  e.  a  virpn  or  naidfl 
(Comp^  Tseta.  od  Im.  855.)  Anethw  Ana 
Pallas,  described  as  a  daoghter  of  Tritoai,  ia  met 
tioned  under  Palladium.  [1..  S]. 

PALLAS,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  CUadiw 
and  one  of  his  greatest  frvonritea.  He  was  or 
ginally  the  slave  of  Antoda,  tiie  mothw  of  ClaadiDi 
and  is  first  mentioned  in  a.  a  31,  vriien  Antooi 
entrusted  to  him  the  responsibte  eeasmiEaian  < 
carrying  a  letter  to  the  emperor  Tiberina,  in  whirl 
she  disdosed  the  ambitious  projects  of  Sejanos,  an 
in  consequence  of  which  th«  all^wetfiil  miniitM 
was  pat  to  death.  (Joaeph.  Awl.  xvIH.  7.  S  61 
The  name  of  Pallas  doae  not  oecnr  dnring  At 
leign  of  Caligula,  but  on  the  aeoasnon  of  Clandtui 
whose  property  he  had  become  by  the  death  0 
Antoiua,  and  who  had  meantime  manumitted  hiai 
he  played  an  important  part  in  pablic  a&ini 
Along  with  Nareustu  and  Callistos,  two  etbei 
fteadmen,  ha  administMed  the  affiurs  of  the  cut 
pile,  but  Nardssna  had  aara  eneigy  and  inidiitiini 
than  the  other  two,  and  consequently  took  iIm 
leading  part  in  the  government  dnring  the  «ariy 
part  of  Claudius*  reign.  When  th^  saw  thst  di« 
death  of  Messalina,  the  wife  of  the  emperor,  wai 
necessary  to  their  own  aecnrity,  NareiHos  aloM 
bad  the  contaga  to  cany  it  into  ezscutkm  [Naip 
cnaos] ;  Pallas  waa  afraid  to  take  any  deciuTa 
step.  The  consequence  was,  that  after  the  execo- 
tion  of  the  empress,  the  infloenee  of  Narcissns  br- 
carae  superior  to  that  of  Callistus  and  Pallas,  bat 
the  tatter  soon  recovered  his  former  power.  Tbt 
question  now  was,  whom  the  weak-minded  empuw 
should  marry,  and  each  of  the  three  freedmea  had 
a  diffmnt  person  to  propose.  Pallas  was  fortoasie 
enough  to  advocate  the  datma  of  Agrif^ina, 
actually  admitted  the  freedman  to  her  embacei  ia 
order  to  purchase  his  support ;  and  upot  the  lBa^ 
riage  of  Agrippina  to  the  empsng  in  A.D.  fiO, 
I^iuas  shaivd  in  the  good  fortune  of  hia  candidate 
He  was  now  leagued  with  the  empress  in  ordo' 
to  appose  Narcissus ;  and  Pallas  and  Agrippins 
became  the  real  rulers  of  the  Roman  worii  It 
was  Pallas  who  persuaded  Clandias  to  adopt 
young  Domitius  (afterwards  the  empenr  Nen)i 
the  son  of  Agrippina,  and  ha  thus  paved  dw 
way  for  Ua  accasnon  to  the  throna.  TUi  an* 
poitant  aarrioe  did  not  go  nrnnnded.  1m 
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Si%  Clmdns  pr^xwed  a  law  in  tlie  teMte  mpect* 
bff  the  ptuuahinBiit  of  wanMn  who  had  interconne 
vitb  abiTCSi  and  BKOtioDed  the  name  of  Palla* 
u  the  mathor  of  tho  law,  in  order  that  the 
mte  ndght  «aafer  aomo  maA  of  &Toar  upon  him. 
This  yn»  done  at  tha  instigation  of  Agrippina, 
ud  the  terrile  body  forthwith  confeired  upon 
hflaa  the  inaigaia  of  a  pnato^  and  voted  him  a 
■m  af  fihoBn  milliona  of  lartarwa.  TbiBj  tvtn 
vent  a»  far,'  on  the  |mpoaition  of  Corneliu* 
a  t»  reiunt  thxakn  to  iUtaa,  becaoae  bo  waa  wiU- 
bg'  to  1»  nnmbend  among  the  aervants  of  the 
onperor,  althoogh  detcended  fena  the  king*  of 
.Arcadia !  Bat  u  Cluidiua  aatd  that  Pallas,  con- 
tcBied  witli  the  honours,  woold  continue  in  bis 
fmamr  state  of  porerty,  th«j  pancd  a  decree, 
ptaisii^  for  his  fragali^  a  freohnan  who  poMcaied 
a  fortoiM  of  300  miltknu  of  aeitaceL  This  decree 
of  the  Baate  was  engraved  on  a  bmen  taUet,  and 
placed  Bcu  the  statue  <tf  Julius  Caesar,  in  one  of 
lite  KMMt  frequented  parts  of  the  atj,  where  it  was 
KCD  in  the  tuae  of  tiw  youi^ter  Pliny,  who  speaka 
gf  it  in  tcnna  of  tba  graaleat  u^gMtion.  (Ttc. 
Jflft.  xn.  53  ;  TOn.  ^  vu,  29,  viil  0 ;  compb 
Plio.  H.  J^r.  mv.  18.  s.  58.) 

Aa  iaitg  as  CUudius  lived,  Agrippina  conid  not 
lie  certain  of  the  nicceasian  of  her  son,  and  nceord- 
ieglr  pmaoned  her  hiufaand,  doubtless  with  the 
awntvaoea  and  assiatance  of  Palbts,  in  a.  D.  54. 
NaicissH*  who  had  remained  true  to  tiM  interests 
tf  Clattdiaa  and  his  son  BritanDicui,  waa  also  de- 
i^aiched  immediatelj  after  the  desth  of  the  -cm- 
perer,  and  thus  no  one  any  longer  stood  in  the  way 
af  PaQu,    Agrippina  had  hoped  to  govern  the 
Boinan  wockt  in  the  name  of  her  sq|1,  and  Pallaa 
npecled  to  shata  in  ber  power.    But  both  were 
won  dooBied  to  a  cruel  disnppoiotment.  Nero 
speedily  became  ticed  of  his  mother's  eontrol,  and 
M  one  step  towards  emancipating  himself  from  her 
aatfaority,  deprived  her  ikvourite  Pallas  of  all  his 
public  offices,  and  dismissed  him  from  the  nUaca 
aa  early  aa  the  year  5&    Ib  Uia  auie  yaar  PaUna 
waa  aceascd,  tc^thor  with  Banna,  by  una  Pactaa, 
of  a  oaDspimey  to  raise  Comeltas  Suila  to  tha 
thmae,  bat  being  defended  by  Seneca,  according 
to  £>ion  Caasios  (IxL  10),  he  was  acquitted.  From 
tbis  time  he  nras  suffered  to  live  unmolested  for 
K>me  rears,  till  at  length  his  immense  wealth  ex- 
cited the  lapaca^  of  Nun,  who  had  him  removed 
by  poisoa,  in  A.  Ik  tiS.   His  enormoas  irmlth, 
vfaicfa  waa  acquired  during  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
(•itd  bsooote  provertnal,  aa  we  see  from  the  line  in 
Juvenal  (L  107),  «go  potmdto  piua  PaUaato  tl  I*- 
tnia;  sad  when  the  poverty  of  the  imperial  trea- 
nuy  waa  complained      on  one  occasioa  in  the 
RigB  af  Claiidia^  it  was  said  ikat  tfa«  emperor 
vMid  poaiMi  an  abandanee,  if  ha  were  taken  into 
paituenhip  bj  hia  two  freedmen.  Narcissus  and 
Pallu.  (SmU  CVoMif.  28  ;  comp.  Plin.  H.  A',  xxxiii. 
10. 8. 470    The  arrogaoca  and  jnide  of  Pallas  are 
KMaally  mentimied  both  by  Taritas  and  Dion 
CMRas,ai)d  it  is  related  of  him  that  he  never  gave 
my  ofdefa,  even  to  kis  freedmen,  by  word  of  month ; 
■i^  that  ^  a  nod  or  a  sign  with  his  hand  did  not 
nSn,  he  signified  in  writing  what  he  wished  to 
ttdflob    In  this  he  seems  to  hnre  adapted  the 
iaperal  jnuMit^  which  waa  first  introdoced  by 
hsaitu.    (Cbmpu  SueL  Aug.  84 ;  Id^ns,  ad 
T<K.Am.  it.  39.)    The  brother  of  PsHaa  was 
iUlMKH  or  Chmdin*  Felix,  who  was  appointed 
IfOnGn  to  ^  gorenunent  of  Judaea,  where 
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he  committed  inch  atrodtiea  that  lie  was  accnsed 

by  the  Jews,  and  was  saved  only  from  condign 
punishment  the  inflnence  of  Pkllas,  [FiLix, 
Antonii;&]  (Tac  Aml.  xi  29—38,  xii.  2,  25, 
53,  65,  xiii  14, 2S,  xiv.  2,  65  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  fl; 
IxiL  14  :  Suet  OamL  28,  VitdL  2 ;  Joseph.  A*L 
xz.  8.  §  9.) 

PALLAS  (ndAAat),  da  aatbor  of  a  w<^  on 
tha  myalerin  of  tha  god  Itithraa  (Ponhjc.  A 
Ahdm.  ii.  56,  iv.  16). 

PALLE'NE  (HaXA^).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Sithon,  from  whom  the  town  vS  Pallene  in  the 
peninsula  of  tlie  same  name  was  said  to  have  de- 
rived iu  name.    (Steph.  Bys.  >.  «.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  giant  Al^oneai,  and  one 
of  tha  Ateyonidea.  (KMtath.  ad  Horn.  p.  776  i 
Saldas.  a.v.  'AAkmm^s.)  [L.  S.] 

PALLE'NIS  (naXktirtt),  a  iuniameof  Athena, 
under  which  she  had  a  temple  between  Athens  and 
Marathon.    (Herod,  i.  62.)  [L.  &.] 

PALLOR,  i.  e.  paleness  or  pale  fear,  or  a  |iei^ 
sonification  of  it,  waa  together  with  Pavor,  i.  e. 
Fear,  a  cmnpaaicn  at  Ahn  among  tha  Bmnana. 
Their  worship  U  said  to  have  been  vowed  and  in- 
stituted by  the  wariike  king  Tnllus  HosUlioa, 
either  on  account  of  a  {Jagne,  or  at  the  moment 
when  in  battle  he  saw  the  Alhen  Mettus  desert 
to  the  enemies.  The  Salii,  Pallorii,  and  Pavorii 
were  instituted  at  the  saine  time.  (Liv.  i.  27  ; 
Aanst.  £>eCAhIki,  'pr.  23.)  [L.  S.] 

PALM  A,  A.  CORN  E'Ll  US,  was  consul  in  a.  n. 
99,  and  a  second  time  in  109.  Between  his  first 
and  second  consulships,  he  was  governor  of  Syria 
and  conquered  the  part  of  Arabia  in  the  neigbboui . 
hood  of  Pfltra,  about  A.D.105{DionCasa.lxviii.  14). 
Palma  had  always  been  one  of  Hadrian's  enemies, 
and  was  therefore  put  to  death  b^  that  emperor 
upon  his  accession  to  the  throne  in  117<  ^I^ion 
Cass.  Ixix.  2  ;  Spart.  Hwtr.  4.) 

PA'MMKNES  (no^rxr).  1.  An  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Paamenea,  He  exercised  Uie  tiade  of 
a  gol^mith,  and  was  employed  by  I>emoathenea 
to  make  for  him  a  crown  of  gold,  uid  a  gannent 
interworai  with  gold,  to  wear  at  the  DionyMa. 
Whra  they  were  ready,  Meidias  entered  by  night 
into  the  workshop  of  Pammenes,  and  endeavoured 
to  destroy  the  crown  and  garments,  in  which  he 
was  partially  socoesaful,  but  was  internipled  by 
the  appearanca  of  PammuMa.  (Dtok  &  MtiSm 
p.  521.) 

2.  A  Thahan  nneral  of  considerable  celebrity. 
He  was  connected  with  EparoinoudAs  by  politim 
and  friendly  tieh  When  Philip,  the  future  king 
of  Mncedooia,  was  tent  as  hostage  to  Thebes,  he 
was  phued  under  the  care  of  Porameiies.  (Plut 
Pali^.  e.  26.)  In  n.  a  371,  when  Mwahipoiit 
was  founded,  as  it  was  apprehended  tliat  the  ^tar^ 
tans  would  attack  those  engaged  in  that  work, 
Epaminondas  sent  Pammenes  at  the  head  of  lOOO 
picked  troops  to  defend  them.  (Paus.  viii.  27. 
3  2.)  In  B.  c.  353,  a  party  amongst  the  Megaln- 
polilans  were  for  dissolving  the  community,  and 
returning  to  Uieir  own  cantons,  and  called  upon 
the  Maiitineans  and  other  Pelopnnnesisns,  for  aid. 
The  M^[Hlopnlitnns  who  opposed  this  dissolution 
of  the  state  called  in  the  aid  of  the  Thebans,  who 
sent  Pammenea  with  3000  foot  soldiers  and  SCO 
cavalry  to  their  aeaistanefL  With  this  force  Pam- 
menea overcame  all  resistance,  and  compelled  those 
who  had  lefi  Megalopolia  to  return.  (Diod.  xvt 
94,  when  by  a  mistue  the  Athenians,  and  not 
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the  Thebant,  an  lepreicoteA  m  Hnding  t&w  u- 
■iitance.   See  Thiriwall,  HitL  of  Greece,  vol.  v. 

p.  287,  not«.) 

When  Artabaztta  icTolted  agauiit  Oclmi,  Pnm- 
tnenea  led  a  body  of  5000  Thvbaiti  to  the  ud  of 
tbe  former,  and  OTename  the  forces  of  the  king  in 
two  great  battlea.  (Diod.  zvi.  34).  Bnt  ArtabuuB, 
■nipecnng  that  he  was  intriguing  with  his  enemiei, 
arrestnl  him,  and  handed  him  over  to  his  brothen, 
Ozytbra*  and  Dibictui.  (PolfHU.  vii.  38.  S  3. 
Some  of  the  stratfigeniB  of  I^auMoet  are  deaeribed 
by  Polyaenu%T.  16.) 

Panimenea  ia  tpakan  of  aa  bring  pm&j  addicted 
tn  that  pAcdenutta  which  wai  the  diigmce  of 
Greece.  It  ia  difficult  to  «ay  what  degree  of  credit 
■hoiild  be  attached  to  the  story,  that,  while  Philip 
was  under  the  charge  of  Pammenes,  the  latter  main- 
tained on  illicit  connection  with  the  yoting  prince. 
(Plut  iS^po$.  p.  618,  d,  Entie.  cl7  ;  Liban. 
Orat.  M  AonAm.  p.  702,  d.) 

3.  An  Athenian  ibetotieian,  a  contemporary  of 
Cicero,  who  calla  him  by  fiir  the  moat  eloquent 
innn  in  Greece.  He  waa  a  great  admirer  of  De- 
mosthenes, whose  speeches  he  commended  to  the 
attention  of  his  pupils.  M.  Bnitus  studied  nnder 
him.  (Cic  Bni.  97*  Oral,  c  30.)  It  is  probnbly 
miother  PnmmenaSi  of  whom  we  koow  nothing, 
who  is  mentioned  by  Cle.  ad  AU.  t.  30.  %  10*  vi. 
3.  §  10.) 

4,  A  citharoedus,  who  flonrished  in  the  time  of 
Coliguhi,  and  waa  distinguished  enough  to  hare 
stRtnea  erected  in  his  hononr.  When  Nero  made 
hia  musical  expedition  into  Greece,  PKmmene^ 
though  an  old  man,  was  one  of  those  with  whom 
he  contended,  as  it  Appears,  aim[dy  that  he  might 
have  the  pleasure  of  inaulting  his  statues.  (l>ion 
Caw.  Ixiii.  8.)  [C-  P.  M,] 

PjTMPHILA  (no^i^i)),  a  female  historian  of 
conudemblo  repatation,  who  lived  in  tbe  leign  of 
Nero.  According  to  Snidaa  aho  was  an  Epidaurian 
(a.  n  bnt  Eliotina  {Cod,  175)  describes 

her  as  an  Egyptian  by  birth  or  descent :  the  two 
statements,  nowever,  may  be  reconciled  by  sup- 
posing that  she  waa  a  native  of  Kpidanms,  and  that 
her  family  came  from  Egypt  She  related  in  the 
picbce  to  her  work,  for  an  account  of  which  we 
are  indebted  to  Photias  {Ic),  that,  during  the 
thirteen  years  she  bad  lived  with  her  husband, 
from  whom  she  was  never  nbsent  for  a  sin^e  hour, 
she  was  cunstantly  at  work  upon  ber  book,  and 
tljAt  she  diligently  wrote  down  whatever  she  heard 
from  her  husband  and  from  the  many  other  learned 
men  who  frequented  their  houae,  as  well  as  what- 
soever she  herarif  read  in  books.  Henoe  we  can 
account  for  the  statement  of  Suidas,  that  some 
authorities  ascribed  her  woric  to  her  husband.  Tiie 
name  of  her  husband  is  difierendy  stated.  In 
■nie  passage  Suidas  (Kn.II«^(^q),  speaks  of  her 
as  the  daughter  of  Soteridas  and  the  wife  of  Socra- 
tidiia,  but  in  another  passage  he  describes  her  (*.  v. 
3ftrTT)p{6at)  as  the  wife  of  Soteridas.  The  pas- 
sage in  Photius  (cod.  161,  p.  103,  a.,  35,  ed.  Bek- 
ker),  where  wc  read  tx  rwr  ^etniptSa  Haii/^>l\itt 
jriTojuM',  leaves  tbe  question  undecided,  as  So>, 
teridas  may  there  indicate  either  the  fidhor  or  the 
husband. 

Tbe  principal  work  of  Pnmphila  ia  cited  by 
various  names  ;  sometimes  simply  as  ^avfiitf^iara, 
and  at  other  times  as  ihro^unf/iara  Iffropntd^  but  its 
full  Utle  seems  tn  have  been  the  one  which  ia  pre- 
•ervcd  "by  Photius,  namely^  vx^ifxiKTmn  taroputSi' . 
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irofirrifiiTM'  XSyot.  The  latter  title  pves  m  § 
notal  ideii  of  the  nature  of  iu  contents,  whicb  mi 
still  further  chanctwiaed  by  Pfaotina.  The  v« 
was  not  arranged  according  to  aabjecu  or  aKcoidir 
to  any  setUed  plan,  bnt  it  waa  noie  liko  a  eoawaun 
I^ace  book,  is  whidi  eaeh  vimb  tt  infinanSwn  «i 
set  down  as  it  Ml  nnder  tlha  notiee  «f  tb«  trrita 
who  stated  that  she  believed  thia  miety  wob| 
give  greater  pleasure  to  tha  render.  Pbotins  coii 
aiders  the  work  as  one  of  great  use,  and' snpplyini 
important  informatian  oa  many  pointa  in  histor] 
and  litentore.  The  estimation  in  wluA  it  «a| 
held  in  uitiqaity  is  shown,  not  on^  bj  tbm  jmdm 
ment  of  Photius,  but  also  by  tbe  refeiwiMo  to  a 
in  the  works  of  A.  Oellins  and  IMomsa  LaSttioj 
who  appear  to  tuve  availed  thfaehaa  of  it  to  i 
considerable  extent  Modem  adiolnn  are  beat  a^ 
quointed  with  the  name  of  Pamphik,  from  n  sfat«- 
ment  in  her  work,  preserved  by  A.  CMlina  (xv.  23), 
by  which  ia  aaeerMiMd  tha  year  of  tha  Initb  o| 
Helhuiicna,  Herod  otuB,andThiKTdid«efeapecliv«iyj 
[HaaoDOTira,  p.  431,  b.]  Bnt  uiis  account,  thoi^ 
received  by  most  scholars,  is  rejected  by  KrOger,  in 
his  life  of  Thucydidea  (p.  7),  on  aecoimt  «f  the 
little  conhdeiice  that  can  be  placed  in  Painphila'i 
authority.  The  history  of  Pampbila  waa  divided 
into  many  books.  Photfais  speaks  onlj  irf"  eight,, 
but  Siiidaa  says  that  it  cmisisted  of  thirty-thr«FL 
The  latter  must  be  correct,  since  we  find  A.  Gellios 
quoting  the  eleventh  (xv.  23)  and  tweDty-aioth 
(xv.  17),  and  Diogenes  Lagrtios  the  twen^-fifth 
(iii.-Q.t)  and  thirty-second  (r.  86).  P«w^bs| 
more  than  agfat  bopka  wore  extant  ia  tlie  timi 
of  Photius.  The  work  is  likewise  referred  to  byj 
Diogenes  Laertius  in  other  passages  (i.  24,  68,  7(i,l 
90.  98,  ii.  -24).  Comp.  Vossius,  JDe  ISitonck\ 
Urafcuf  p.  237,  ed.  Westeraiann. 

Besidos  the  historr  Steady  mentimed,  Pam-i 
phila  wrote  several  other  worits,  tbe  title*  of  which  j 
are  given  by  Suidaa.  I.  An  Epitome  of  Cteaias,  in  i 
three  hooks.  2.  Epitomes  of  histories  and  of  other 
works,  hnro/ui  laTOptm'  Tt  ml  irfAw  fiiS^jm, 
fnnn  which  work  Sopator  appears  to  have  drawn 
his  materials  (Phot  cod.  161,  p.  103).  It  is,  how- 
ever, not  impossible  that  this  worli  is  the  same  a* 
the  ihrofunf^ianra,  and  that  Suidaa  baa  coofimmM  j 
the  two.  3.  Ilcpt  AfJB^Mtvritnmi'.  4.  Ilc^  dfp- 
Surdwf. 

PAMPHI'LIDAS  (noM^AfSu),  a  Rhodiau. 
who  was  appointed  together  with  Eudamus  ts 
command  the  Rhodiau  fleet  in  the  war  sgaiiut 
Antiochna,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Paosis- 
tratUB,  B.C.  190.  [PADaiSTRATUS.]  He  was  a 
man  of  a  prudent  and  cautious  duuseteri  and  in  I 
tbe  conference  held  by  the  Roman  general,  L.  Ae- 
milius  Regillus,  at  Elaea,  inclined  to  the  side  of 
peace.  Shortiy  after  ho  waa  despatched,  together 
with  Eudamna,  to  watch  foe  and  encounter  tha 
fleet  which  Hannibal  was  aboat  to  briu  &cm  . 
Phoenicia  to  the  support  of  Anttodoa.  Tm  two 
fleeU  mat  off  Side  in  Pnmphylia,  and  the  Bhodians 
were  victorious;  but  dissensioua  between  Pam- 
philidas  and  his  coUeagne  in  the  conmaod  pre- 
vented the  vicioiT  from  bung  as  decbive  as  it 
might  oth«wjia  nava  proTBd.  After  thia  aetlM 
Pamphilidas  was  detadwd  with  a  small  aqasd- 
ron  to  carry  on  navid  operations  on  the  coast  of 
Syria ;  this  is  tbe  last  mention  that  oecun  of 
his  name.  (Polyb.  xxL  5,  8  j  Liv.  xxxvii.  23—24, 
26.)  rE.H.Rl 
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SmjiK  of  nao,  wha  u  only  roHnibered  It;  the 
cimmtnto*  tfiat  Epiennu,  when  &  jroung  man, 
kwd  hin  at  Sokol  Efucunu  oied  to  ipeolc  of 
kim  whh  gMt  coBtempt,  partly,  uooTding  to 
Ciccn,  tkal  be  might  not  be  thon^t  to  owe  any- 
iaof  »  hit  iintniction  ;  for  it  wat  the  great  boait 
rftfintMttfaat  ha  was  the  sole  anthor  of  hit  own 
pUwfkT.  (Diof.  Lmirtx.  14  ;  Said.  (.  v.  '£v^ 
imfm;  CSc  dm  A'ai.  Dtar.  i.  36.) 

1  A  ihclerician,  and  wriier  on  the  art  of  riie- 
laKnatigncd  by  Aiistotte  in  conjaBction  with 
(^fu.  <RlMt.n.  23l|31.)  It  ii  impoMUe  to 
idnm  wfaetker  W  is  the  «me  aa  the  rheto- 
im  rf  due  BMne  mcotkmed  by  Cicero  {De  Oral. 
uSl,  i4av  ermal  commeDtalora  have  failen 
im  the  otnoHinary  blimder  of  niOTmeing  that 
Pifhitat  the  fi"**''  ii  referred  to)  ;  or  aa  the 
<m  BntiKicd  by  Quintilian  (iii.  6.  §  34)  ;  or 
iiWnaaU  three  were  jiSerent  perMms. 

X  A  phikieopher,  of  Amphipolis,  or  Sieyon,  or 
XieD^dk,  samamed  ^tXorpiiynaTos,  wrote  the  fol- 
hnf  woclu:   *Iia(v«t  kotA  iPr«ix«!or,  rijcn 
MW*!''*^  w^  ^pa^urqi       {■OV^^*^  JfS^fcM', 
7«*rTu>^  ^rfXla  y.  (Suid.  «.tt,  who  eotdbuods 
hin  with  die  iwchar  of  Spwnnia.)    We  luTe  no 
fihtr  ■mrtit  ef  any  ef  ueee  WMa»  except  the 
h«i  tt  which  theie  an  cDnndenble  fiagmenta  in 
Cif  naimi  of  Bbmok.    As  two  out  of  Uie  four 
«wk«  ia  the  abore  liit  are  npon  art,  and  as  Suidas 
aSt  PniphOtu  an  Amphipolitan  or  Sicyoninn,  it 
W  been  conjectured  ti«t  this  Pamphilus  was  the 
rat  fBBtei^  who  was  a  Bativs  of  Amphipolisand 
(he  hod  ef  tba  S^onian  whwd.    Sersnl  of  the 
pnt  vtiiti,aBd  a^eciaUy  abontthe  time  of  Pan- 
paitu,  wioie  work*  on  art,  as,  fer  example, 
■ipeQci  and  Heiantbins  ;  and  it  seems  especially 
potaUa  that  Pamphilns,  who  was  famed  fur  the 
■aoiifie  dnneter  of  his  teaching,  wonid  do  the 
*■>■  The  aqimnent  is  good  so  br  as  it  (foes,  but 
<heWst  ceDdnsion  to  draw  from  it  teems  to  be, 
BM  Att  the  wbole  article  in  Suidas  ia  to  be  re- 
ftntd  to  the  painter,  bnt  that  the  lexicoftmpher 
!<■  here,  as  freqnently  elsewhere,  confonndMl  dif- 
inrai  ptaoDs ;  namely,  the  painter^  to  wh<»n  we 
■n  anibe  the    Ukenesaei  in  Alphabedcal  Or- 
^"■nl  the  wBik  on  '^Fftlnting  and  Cdebrated 
'ootenr  and  a  }diiloso|dicr,  or  lather  gnsunarian 
•f  Ninpalia,  aatnor  of  the  other  two  woriit. 
The  Isticr,  again,  is  perhaps  the  tame  |ienon 
*ntc  a  worit  aa  plants         fforotw)  in 
■jl'tthetiad  ordet,  and  wlio  is  &equeatly  men- 
tiMid«dndinded  Iqr  Galen.    He  ia  amnetimaB 
■mwiiiad  aawng  the  phyiiciant,  but  Oalen  cx- 
Pdiiy  mj%  that  he  was  a  grammarian,  and  had 
MAT  seen  the  planU  aboat  which  he  wrote. 
(Qdcn,  ■wtfi  T^t  Tmf  dThmf  ^ofiiuftiair  9vMf/M(*T, 
?^  67,  Ac:)   His  book  found  a  place  in  the  work 
<f  tk  youi^cr  Ditnouides,  and  considerable 
^'*8»nu  of  it  ate  found  in  the  Geopotiica.  A 
of  Pamphilus  Ilfpl  f iwumv  it  also  cited  in 
^  GHpoaKu  (xii).  15).    To  this  gtammarian, 
Witd  bimaelf  also  with  j^ysical  science, 
***tiikHtJurrp4,yuarot^  which  Suidns  telli  us 
pftm  to  Poojphilnt  of  Nict^lit,  might 
^  *A  he  apfriieil,  and  the  work  on  i^cul- 
1^  vliich  Suidat  ascribes  to  the  latter,  may 
*i  pn^a,  the  same  at  that  on  plants,  which  is 
^  h;  Galen.    A  furtlier  point  of  resemlilnnce 
fetginents  of  Pampbilut*t  work  on 
*Pohm  ia  the  OaapaKiea  contain  seretal  exaio- 
1^*f4ttafaitition  with  which  Oalen  chaig^s 
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the  avthor  of  the  woric  on  plants.  Whetlur  tfiajr 
are  to  he  identified  or  not,  the  latter  writer  nut 
have  lived  about  the  first  century  of  oni  erai  •inee 
his  work  was  copied  by  Uiotcorides. 

4.  An  Alexandrian  grammarifui,  of  the  school  of 
Aristarchus,  and  the  author  of  a  lexicon,  which  ia 
supposed  by  tome  scholars  to  have  formed  the 
foundation  of  the  lexicon  of  Hesychius.  The  list 
of  his  works,  as  given  by  Suidas,  it  rather  obscure, 
but  the  following  ia  probably  the  correct  punctu- 
ation of  die  passage :  typa'^it  \tiiuiva  (iim  H 
wouclXuv  npwxi%  **f '  yhttaaAir  iiroi  AijctM'  0i- 
SAla  >«',..  thntiucdi^pov  dycj^TTrra  mjrd 
Aoif/MMt  i^Kiy  t4xi'V  tCptrufHy^  xat  XAAa  wXcMTa 
ypaf^wTocd.  The  At^Mw  wat  no  doubt  one  of 
those  mitcellaneout  coUectiont  of  factt  and  ditcus- 
tiont  to  which  the  ancient  gtammarians  were  fond 
of  giving  tttch  &nciful  titles.  The  correctness  of 
the  dtle  (bv^tfrirra  is  qnesdonaUe,  aa  then  ia  no 
other  mention  of  snch  a  work  by  Nicander.  The 
next  title  it  Sratd  in  nioit  of  the  MSS.,  and  has 
been  variously  corrected  into  df  imf,  uurtC,  and 
(ifMomd  ;  one  critic,  Reineaius,  even  conjectures 
^Op<pucd,  which  is  a  groundless  fiincy.  [Nican- 
DXR.]  Of  the  ■r4xfn  iVTutjf  we  have  no  other 
mention.  With  respect  toPamphilus^  chief  work, 
die  lexicon,  we  leom  from  Suidaa  that  it  was  in 
95  books  (other  rendings  give  75,  205,  and  405), 
and  that  it  extended  from  •  to  the  preceding 
part,  from  a  to  8,  having  been  compiled  by  Zopy- 
rion.  It  it  quoted  under  varioua  titles,  such  as 
rtfA  yKwraiv,  rtpl  6vo(mt»iv,  wtpl  yKwactSy  Ktd 
tfro^TM',  It  was  amuiged  in  alphobedcal  order, 
and  particular  attention  was  paid  in  it  to  words 
peculiar  to  the  respective  dialects.  The  contro- 
versy respecting  its  relation  to  tlie  work  of  He- 
sychius it  too  extensive  and  doubtful  lo  be  entered 
on  here  ;  a  fall  discussion  of  it,  with  further  in- 
fomintion  respecting  the  lexicon  of  Famphilut,  will 
be  found  in  the  works  of  Ranke  and  Welcker, 
already  qnoled  under  HxsvcHiua,  to  which  should 
be  nddcd  the  article  PamphUui,  also  by  Knnke,  in 
Krsch  and  Oruber'i  £icyc/ofMu/i&  (See  alto  Fabric. 
BibL  Gnue.  voLvi.  pp.  374,  631.)  He  appeaia  to 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  of  our  era.  He  may 
be  presumed  to  be  the  Pamphilus  quoted  in  the 
Scholia  on  Homer.  (Fabric.  BiU,  Gnux.  ToL  1 
p.  518.) 

5.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  had  a  place  iit 
the  Garlaml  of  Meleager,  and  two  of  whose  epi- 
grams are  contained  in  the  Greek  Antholt^,  ' 
(Bnmek.  jImaL  vol.  I  p.  258  j  Jacobs,  AntL 
Oroea  toLl  p.  190.)  Whether  or  not  he  it 
identical  with  either  of  the  preceding  writera,  w« 
have  no  means  of  determining. 

6  Of  Sicily,  a  sophist  or  gmmmarian,  or  poet, 
who  it  mentioned  by  Atheiuieus  for  his  ttratige 
conceit  of  always  speaking  in  ver«e  at  table.  (Ath, 
i.  p.  4,d.;  Said.  t,v.  Ibf^tftXo*  oSrot;  Fahri&jEH&t 
Gnuc  voLii.  p.  313  ) 

7.  Pretbyter  of  Caesareis,  in  Palestine,  taint 
and  martyr,  and  also  celebrated  fir  hit  friendship 
with  Eutebiut,  who,  as  a  memorial  of  this  in- 
timacy, assumed  the  surname  of  nc^t^tAou.  [Eusi- 
Bim.J  He  was  probably  born  at  Berytut,  of  on 
honourable  and  wealthy  family.  Having  received 
his  early  education  in  his  native  city,  he  pro- 
ceeded to  Alexandria,  where  he  attended  the  in- 
structions of  Fierius,  the  head  of  the  caieclietical 
school.  Aftprwards,  bnt  at  what  time  we  atu  not 
informed,  he  became  a  presbyter  nnda  Affijiaa, 
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tbe  biahop  of  Caesareia  in  Paleitine.  In  Uie  fifth 
ye»T  of  the  per^cution  under  Diocletian,  towarde 
Uift  end  of  the  year  A.  D.  S07i  be  wai  Anwn  into 
prison  by  Urbanut,  the  sovernor  of  Paleitine,  for 
reAiucg  to  lacTifice  to  tne  heathen  deities.  Eu- 
Bebius  attended  upon  him  moat  affectionately 
during  hia  imprisonment,  which  lasted  till  the 
16th  of  Februaiy,  309,  when  be  wSknA  martyr- 
dom by  the  commind  nf  FinnitiaDos,  tbe  tuccesKir 
of  UrMoaa. 

llie  life  of  Pamphiltts  seems  to  haYs  been  en- 
tirely devoted  to  the  canse  of  biblical  literatnrB, 
ntid  of  a  free  theology,  but  more  especially  the 
former :  ho  was  an  ardent  admirer  and  folloirer 
of  Origen.  Jerome  tells  as  that  ha  was  always 
ready  to  show  hia  friandahip  for  atadioua  men,  and 
to  supply  their  w«nts ;  and  that  be  mnlriplied 
cnpies  of  the  Holy  Scriptures  to  such  an  extent 
that  he  was  able  not  only  to  lend,  but  to  gire 
them  away.  He  formed,  at  Caesareia,  a  most  va- 
luable public  library,  chiefly  of  ecclcsiasticid  au- 
thors, a  catalogue  of  which  was  contained  in  the 
lost  wtffk  of  Eusebius  on  the  life  of  Psmi^ilui. 
Not  only  did  the  writings  of  Origen  occupy  an 
important  place  in  this  library,  but  the  greater 
port  of  them  were  transcribed  by  Pamphilua  with 
hia  own  hand,  as  we  learn  from  Jerome,  who  used 
these  very  copieB.  Perh^  the  moat  valuable  of 
the  contents  of  this  libraiy  were  the  T^pla  and 
ffe.tapla  of  Origen,  firom  which  Pamphilus,  in  con- 
junction with  Eusebios,  fbrmed  a  new  recension  of 
the  Septoagint,  numerous  copies  of  which  were 
put  into  circulation.  Among  the  other  treasures 
of  this  libnury  was  a  copy  of  the  so>caUed  Hebrew 
text  of  the  goipel  of  8b  Matthew,  as  uled  by 
the  Naurenes.  There  it  still  extant  one  MS.,  iF 
not  two,  which  some  eupptn  to  have  been  tran- 
scribed by  Pampliilus  for  his  library  (Montfaucon, 
JiUU.  Coisf.  p.251  ;  Proleg.  ad  Orig.  HejeafA.  pp. 
14,  76.).  The  library  is  supposed  to  have  been 
destroyed  at  the  taking  of  Caesareia  by  the  Arabs, 
lit  the  seroidi  century.  Another  eminent  ser- 
vice which  Fami^iltA  rendered  to  the  Christians 
of  Caesareia,  was  the  foundation  of  a  theological 
school,  in  which  the  exposition  of  the  Scriptures 
formed  the  chief  study.  The  statement  of  Jerome 
that  Pamphilua,  though  so  ardent  in  tbe  study 
and  transcription  of  the  old  writers,  composed 
nothing  of  his  own,  except  a  few  letters,  is  cer- 
,  easily  incorrect  Photiue  expressly  states  that  the 
Jpoloffif  fir  Origen  was  commenced  by  Pamphilus 
iu  prison,  where  he  composed  five  books  of  it  in 
conjunction  with  Eusebius,  and  that  the  sixth 
book  waa  added  by  Euseluni  after  the  martyrdom 
of  Pamphilus.  Of  these  Ax  booke  the  first  only 
is  extant,  in  the  incorrect  Latin  version  of  Rufinua. 
It  is  printed  in  Delanie's  editinn  of  Origen,  Gal- 
landi's  Bibliotheca  Patruoi,  and  Routh^  Jteiiqtaae 
Sacnie.  The  work  was  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to 
the  Christian  confessors  condemned  to  the  mines 
in  PHlestine.  I'hoe  is  another  work  ascribed  to 
Pamphilus  by  some  writer*,  under  tbe  title  of 
EUjxitUio  copitem  A^num  ApodoUeonm,  but  it  is 
qnite  impossible  to  decide  whether  thia  waa  reallj 
written  by  Pamphilus  or  by  Enthfdius. 

£usebius  wrote  a  life  of  Pamphilus  in  three 
books,  bat  it  is  entirely  loot,  excepting  a  few  frag- 
ments, and  even  theee  are  doobtAiL  All  that  w« 
now  know  of  him  ia  derived  from  scattered  paa- 
nges  in  the  woiks  of  Eusebtna,  Jvome,  Photiua, 
audotlun  (EuMb./f.£  n.32,riu82,(bJI/art 


PAMPHILUS. 
Palatti.  U  ;  Hieron.  da  Ftr.  Illtat,  75,  tadx>.  Uttf 
L  ToL  iv.  p.  3ft7,  II.  voL  iv.  p.  419  ;  Phot.  Ct 
1I8{  Ada  &  Pampkai  Martfrit;  Fabric  Bi 
Graec  vol.  z.  p.  7 1 2 ;  Lardner,  TiUemoot,  SchrScij 
and  the  other  church  historians.)  [P.  S.]  I 

PAM'PHILUS  (ndHMAot).  artubk  1.  i 
Amphipolis  (Said.  t.  v.  'Ae-cAAQi ;  Macado  m 
Ammm,  Plin.),  one  of  the  most  distinguinbed  oS  ti 
QteA.  puntws,  flonrished  about  01. 97 — 107,  bJ 
S90-— 850.  He  waa  the  disdple  of  Eupompua.  i] 
founder  of  the  ^yonian  school  of  painting  [E| 
roHPus],  for  the  eatabliahment  of  wbidi,  boi 
ever,  Pamphilus  seems  to  have  done  tnach  more  thi 
even  Eupompua  himeelt  (Plin.  H^.  xxxT.  1 0.  s.  3J 
§7, 11.S.40;  Plutjlrot  13).  Ofhiaownvorii 
we  have  moat  scnnty  aceoonta;  bat  aa  m  tancher  i 
his  art  he  was  smfasoed  nwe  of  tlie  micMd 
masters.  According  to  PUny,  he  waa  the  firj 
artist  who  poaaesoed  a  thorough  acqnaintaace  will 
all  branches  of  knowledge,  especially'  aritfametil 
and  geometry,  without  which  be  used  to  say  iha 
tbe  art  could  not  be  perfected.  All  sdence,  there 
fore,  whieb  could  in  any  war  contribute  to  ion 
the  perfect  utist,  was  Indnded  in  hia  ctmise  of  inl 
stmction,  which  extended  over  ten  year^  and  fn 
which  the  fee  was  no  less  than  a  talent.  Amoog 
those  who  paid  this  price  for  hia  taition  vera 
Apelles  aiid  Melanthius.  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxv.  lOy 
%.  36.  §  8).  Not  only  was  the  school  of  JW 
philna  remarkable  for  the  importance  which  tbe 
master  attadied  to  general  learning,  bat  ^ao  foi 
the  minute  attention  which  he  paid  to  accuracr  ia 
drawing.  On  this  subject  Plmy  saya  that  ihii 
artist's  infiuence  established  the  rule,  first  at  Si- 
cyon,  and  afterwords  through  all  Greece,  that  l>mi 
bom  hoys  were  taught  belore  any  thing  else  (ia: 
art,  of  course)  the  gn^He  art  (^myiAteeN,  dmwiif  ^ 
with  the  grajsUi),  that  is,  punting  on  box-Mtied, 
and  this  art  was  received  into  the  first  rank  of  tbe 
studies  of  the  free-bom  (Plin.  I.  c).  Two  tliiups 
are  clear  from  this  passage.  First,  it  proves  ihe 
high  and  Jnst  view  whi«a  PamtAilna  took  of  tbe 
plaee  which  art  ought  to  oocni^  fn  a  libeial  cda- 
cation :  that,  just  as  all  lewning  is  neeesaair  to 
make  an  accomplished  artisL  so  is  some  practical 
knowledge  of  art  needful  to  form  an  accomplished 
man :  and,  secondly,  the  words  yrapUcen,  hott  tit, 
pvAuroM  in  biuro,  while  they  are  not  to  be  raetricird 
to  mere  drawing^  are  yat  avideitty  intended  i" 
describe  a  kind  of  drawing  or  pauUing,  in  wbidi 
the  first  requisites  were  accuracy  and  cleomeM  uf 
outline.  (See  Diet,  of  AnL  a  v.  PaitiUitg,  p. 
note  ;  Bottiger,  /deex  smr  Aniaologie  d«r  Ma/trti, 
pp.  145,  ftlL;  and  Fnseli^  Ftnt  Lechm.) 

Modem  writers  have  taken  great  pains  to  oKtr. 
tiun  how  Pamphilus  made  arithmetic  and  geomeiry 
to  contribute  so  essentially  to  the  art  of  painting. 
Speaking  genemlly,  the  words  evidently  detctibe 
the  whole  of  the  laws  of  proportion,  as  definit^y 
determined  by  numbers  and  geometrical  fignne, 
which  form  tiie  foundation  of  all  correct  dnnrin; 
and  composition.  This  subject  is  very  folly  iiltn- 
trated  in  FlaxmanV  fourth  Lecture,  where  lie  le- 
marks  that  the  laws  given  by  Vitruvins  (iii- 1) 
were  taken  fi»m  the  writings  of  the  Qteek  artisti, 
perhaps  from  those  of  Pamplulua  hunself:  and  n 
another  pasmge  he  obserreN  **  OeometiT  ensbkd 
the  artist  scientifically  ta  aaeertau  fonni  ftr  tha 
cooflgntation  of  bodies ;  to  determine  the  matiMi 
«f  the  figure  in  leaping,  rtumii^f,  atitking,  «  ftH- 
ing,     coma  ana  anglo^wbilat  aritbinetie  gM 
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1*1*  vdtipIiatiiRi  oT  tnouum  in  ^portiou,*' 
(Led.  u.  f.  217.  WeetnuMott's  cdttton.) 

Tkoc  bong  the  principlea  of  the  tcbool  of  Psin- 
yiti-loa.  n  can  catilj  iLodrntimd  the  &ct  Btatod  by 
•Ijwntiliu  (xiL  10)  that  he  and  hia  pupil  Melan- 
xliiss  cEceUcd  all  other  painters  in  what  he  calls 
rn^ax  bj  wbith  we  roust  understand  pniportioo  in 
iu  widest  mie,  iodnding  compoutiou  f  Pliny  oaes 
iht  ^KnHt^aKHa.   See  Mxlanthius). 

Uf  hit  pastes  Pliny  only  mentions  four:  a 
r.«HdK^  bj  which  we  mvst  pnbabiy  understand 
1  brtiij  gamp ;  a  battle  at  Phliaa ;  a  victory  of 
Atacaiau ;  and  UlyMes  on  his  nft.    It  is 
potaUe,  thei^  by  no  means  ccitnit,  that  we 

icrit  to  add  to  tile  list  ft  pictnia  of  the  Heia- 
dr  dbv  as  9q>plianu  at  Athena,  on  the  wthoiity  of 
x*w  foQowing  paatoge  in  the  Plmhu  of  Aiisto- 
I»."ji-s  (382,  3a5):  — 

"Ofm  tt^  Jrl  rev  fi^fiaros  KoBtSaiumi^ 

Tar  'H^a>Aft2Mr  o4S*  rfruwr  Twy  IIi^i^tAov, 

S  aKrf  tbe  Scholiasts  thought  that  the  Pamphilns 
iv-tp  neutiooed  was  a  tngic  poet,  and  Callistnitus 
:jC  Eaphraaios  are  quoted  as  nutborilies  for  this 
t jtfoeot :  but,  as  a  Schi^iast  mnarka,  there  was 
laiic  poet  it  thia  name  mentioned  in  the  iM- 
•  vnUm,   Uoa  of  them,  however,  understand 
i'>r  allDiiaa  to  be  to  a  well-known  picture  of  the 
c-lebaied  I^unphtlus ;  though  one  of  them  ascribes 
\kxaxt  to  Apolktdoms,  obserring  that  Pam- 
wu  younger  than  Aristophuies.  Now, 
•ranag  in  mind  that  these  allusions  of  the  comic 
7  ti  ue  generslly  le  the  wotefties  of  the  day,  we 
'  u  faiiiy  conjecum  that  Patnpliihis,  then  a 
sitist,  had  just  visited  Athens  for  tlie  first 
-.f.ond  had  execnied  this  picture  of  the  Hera- 
<  i-  X  fbr  the  Athenians.   The  dah:  of  the  second 
■  [  m  ft  the  Plntus  was  B.  c  388. 
Tskigg,  then,  thia  date  as  about  the  cororoence- 
li  gf  the  aieer  of  Paophilna,  we  must,  on  the 
t'K  hsnd,  place  him  as  low  ns  b.  c  332,  when 
:.  1  ci'iiple  Apelles  b^ao  to  flouriiih.    And  these 
'■•sn  atne  with  all  the  other  indications  of  his 
t!sr.  thus,  be  ia  mentioned  by  Quintilian  (/.  c) 
■wcg  the  aitiau  who  floutihed  in  the  period 
'ecMOBg  mth  the  teign  of  Philip  II. ;  Pliny 
bin  immediately  before  Echion  and  Tfaen< 
-BifaM,  who  flourished  in  the  107th  Oljnnpiad, 
>-  c  li!> :  and  the  battle  of  Phlius,  which  he 
ja'nifd.  nut  have  been  fought  between  OL  102 
194.  B.  e.  373  and  364  (Miiller,  Frdig. » 
'■i^  p.  400X    What  victory  of  the  Athenians 
i'm^  the  sobjeet  of  the  other  [nctore  mentioned 
1>T  Pliny,  is  not  known :  it  may  be  the  naval 
iitiaj  of  Cbobiias,  at  Naxoa,  In  B.  c.  .S76. 

AsKeg  tbe  pnpiU  of  Pamphilos.  besides  Apelles 
a:^  MtianiliiBs,  was  Pwuiai,  wfaam  he  instnicted 
ia'soMicpuDUng. 

1  A  icalptor,  who  was  the  pupil  of  Piuttclos, 
^1  ^  therefore  flourished  pnrfMbty  about  OL 
■.<:.  332,    Plinv  mentioua  hia  Japilar  tot- 
in  tbe  collection  of  AainhtiPoUie.  {H.N. 
"I'i.S.fcl.  |,10.) 

^  Tbe  eagrarer  of  a  gem  representing  Achilles 
i^fa^  OB  the  lyre  (Bracci,  Tab.  90  ;  Stosch, 
^CfoefMip,  1*7.)  [P.  &] 

PA'MPHILUS  (IlW^'X  »  phyucian  and 
g*— "«t  at  R«oe,  where  he«acqulred  a  la^ 
piobsbly  in  the  second  or  first  Century 


a  c.  {Galen,  De  Cmnpoi.  Mtdietmi.  sec  £oe.  vi.  8, 
ToLxii.  p.B3S}  Aetiu^  11.  4.  gl6.p.87&)  He 
wrote  a  work  on  planu  (St.  Epiplian.  Adv.  Uaerm, 

i.  init),  in  which  they  were  arranged  in  alpha- 
betical order,  and  which  Oolen  critieizeB  very 
severely,  saying  that  Pamphilns  described  plants 
which  he  liad  evidently  never  seen,  and  that  he 
mixed  up  a  quantity  of  absurd  and  snpetstitioua 
matter.  {De  Simplic  Medioam.  Tamper,  ao  PaailL 
vi.  praef.,  vil  10.  §  SI,  voL  zL  pp.792,  793, 798, 
797,  798,  zii.  31 .)  Several  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  quoted  by  Gnlen.  {TH  Com^o*.  Medieam. 
tec  Loc  vL  3,  vol,  xii.  p.  84'2,  vii.  3,  vol.  xiiL 
f.  68.)  Ha  ia  probably  tne  same  person  as  the 
mnimarian  of  Alexandria  mentioned  by  Suidaa. 
(See  Lambec  fit&^totL  Vixdoboii.  voL  ii.  &  141,  sq. 
ed.Kollar.)  CW.A.G.] 

PAMPHOS  (Tld/jupM%  a  mythical  poet,  who  ia 
placed  by  Pansaniaa  hiter  than  Olen,  and  much 
earlier  than  Honier.  His  name  is  connected  par- 
ticularly with  Attica.  Many  of  the  ancient  hymns, 
which  were  preserved  by  the  Lycomidae,  wen 
ascribed  to  him :  amon^  these  are  mentioned  bynuu 
to  Demcter,  to  Artemis,  to  Poieidon,  to  Zeus,  to 
Eroa,  and  to  the  Onwea,  besides  a  Ijinus-aong. 
(Paus.  posilm  ;  Ulrici,  Geiek.  d.  HdL  DickkaniL 
voL  i. ;  Bode,  OnNbws,  and  GesoL  d.  Hell.  DidUk. 
ToL  i. ;  Berahanty,  Grwbiu  d.  Griach.  IM.  vol.  i 
p.  248 ;  Plelier,  DmOer  md  J^en^Ooite).  It 
should  be  observed  that  the  name  is  often  incor- 
rectly written  Pamphus  (Things),  even  by  good 
Kholars  ;  but  the  above  is  the  true  form.    [P.  S.] 

PA'MPHYLUS  (ndfKpvfiot),  a  son  of  Ae^ 
roios  and  brother  of  Dymas,  was  king  of  the  Do- 
rians at  the  foot  of  mount  Pindoa,  and  alimg  with 
the  Heracleidaa  invaded  Peloponnesna  (ApoUod. 

ii.  8.  §  3 ;  Paua.  ii.  28.  §  3 ;  Find.  PpA.  i  62.) 
After  him,  a  tribe  of  the  ^^oniana  was  called 
Pamphyli.  (Herod,  v.  68.)  [L.  S.] 

PAHPRETIUS  (Ttanvftwios),  an  ^yptian, 
eminent  for  his  literary  attainmenu  and  his  political 
influence,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fifth  century. 
Oar  knowledge  of  him  is  derived  from  Suidas 
Tlafiwpiwioi),  who  has  embodied  in  his  article  three 
or  four  distinct  accounts  of  him,  not,  however,  very 
consistent  with  each  other.  One  of  these  bagmenta 
is  transcribed  in  the  'Imvm,  Fifo&tea^  oS  the  empress 
Eudocia  (npnd  Villoison,  Atuedola  Onuea,  vol.  i. 
p.  357).  Suidaa  has  also  preserved  (f.  v.  5aAo(5«r- 
Tiot  ^t^ffo^s)  an  anecdote  of  Pamprepius,  and 
some  furtlier  notices  are  obbuned  from  the  absttncts 
of  the  HiUoria  of  Cnndidus  and  the  Vita  Indori  of 
Damascioe,  preserved  in  the  BibHotkeea  of  Photius 
fcodd.  79,  242).  Of  the  aocounta  preserved  in 
Suidaa,  one  states  that  he  was  bom  at  I^nopolis, 
another  at  Thebes  in  %ypt.  The  former  ia 
more  probably  correct.  The  third  account  statea 
genenUly  that  he  was  an  Egyptian,  of  which  there 
can  be  no  doubt  The  year  of  his  birth  is  not 
known.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  swarthiness  at 
his  eomplexion  and  the  ngUnesa  of  his  features ; 
but  the  endowments  of  bis  mind  wen  of  superior 
nature.  Having  devoted  himself  to  literature, 
especially  pnetry,  in  which  be  acquired  consideiabte 
reputation  in  liis  native  country,  he  proceeded  to 
Oreece,  where  he  spent  a  long  time,  chwfly,  perhaps 
wholly,  at  Athens.  Here  he  was  chosen  te  a  prtH 
fessorship,  and  appears  to  have  studied  phUosmhy 
at  the  same  time,  under  the  direction  of  Pradoh 
The  enression  used  in  one  of  the  aoominta  pnaarfed 
by  Snidai,  that  his  reridenoe  in  Greece  wm  th» 
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nralt  of  R  nnTTiage  connectioii  (xsr'  hnyttfiUwy, 
IntinntM  that  he  wu  muried ;  but  we  hava  no 
Meount  of  hii  wife,  ud  the  circaniabuiceft  of  hie 
lib  make  it  probnble  that  he  lost  her  before  leaving 
Athene.  HUdcparture  from  that  city  was  ocotuoned 
Sfj  some  insult  or  ill-Dn([e  which  he  received  from 
Tho^nes,  a  leading  citixen,  proUibly  a  mi^atrate 
of  Athens,  who  had  been  prejudiced  uainst  him 
hj  eome  calonnues,  propagated  posiiluy  by  hu 
"brother  philosophers,  all  of  whom,  except  Procliu, 
he  exceeded  in  reputation. 

From  Athens  he  removed  to  Constantinople, 
where  he  was  introduced  to  Itlnt,  at  that  time  all- 
powerful  wiih  theBytantine  emperor  Zeno  [Illus], 
oy  one  Marins  or  Marsua.  Having  attracted  the 
admiration  of  Ulna,  nther  by  a  dlseonrae  on  the 
soul,  or  by  reading  one  of  hia  poema,  he  ceoeiTed, 
through  hia  i natrumen tali tr,  an  appointment  as  pro- 
fessor, with  a  salary,  partly  from  the  private  libe- 
rnlity  of  lUus,  partly  from  the  public  purse.  But 
notwithatanding  thia  pow«ifbl  patronage,  hia  open 
avowal  of  heathenism  created  many  enemies ;  and 
the  prejudice  againat  him  was  increased  by  the 
belief  that  he  practiaed  magic  It  11  probaUe  alao 
that  his  intimacy  with  Illus,  and  his  influence  over 
him,  led  all  who  were  jealous  of  that  powerful 

Esrson  to  be  hostile  to  Pnmprcpius.  The  subsequent 
iatoiy  and  fate  of  Pamprcpiua  an  related  else- 
where. [Illus.] 

Suidas  ascribea  to  Pamprepins  two  worka: — 1. 
^Ervfiokoyimv  iwiioirir^  Etgwilogiariutt  Eafxmtio. 
%  'IffavptKi,  ImiHnca.  Suida.i  atates  that  the 
latter  work  was  in  prose.  Its  title  lends  to  the  con- 
jecture that  it  was  a  history  of  Isauria,  the  native 
country  both  of  Zeno  and  lllua.  Both  works  are 
hit  (Photiua,tf.ff.,-  Snidaa,j:cf  Fabric:  BOU. 
Gnuic  vol.  vi.  ppt  375,  601.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

PAN  (liliy),  the  gmtt  god  of  flocks  and  shep- 
herds among  the  Greeks ;  his  name  is  probably 
connected  with  the  verb  vJm,  Lat.  patoo,  so  that 
his  name  and  character  are  perfectly  in  accordance 
with  each  other.  Later  apecuIatiiHia,  according  to 
which  Pan  is  the  same  as  ri  wSv,  or  the  universe, 
and  the  god  the  symbol  of  the  universe,  cannot  be 
taken  into  consideration  here.  He  is  described  as 
ft  son  of  Hemes  by  the  daughter  of  Dryops  (Horn. 
/fiimii.  vil  34).  by  Callisto  (Schol  ad  Theocr.  \.  3), 
by  Oeneis  or  Thymbria  (ApoUod.  i.  4.  §  1  ;  Schol. 
(uf  Tluocrit.  L  c),  or  as  the  son  of  Ilennea  by 
Penelope,  whom  the  god  visited  in  the  shiipe  of  a 
mm  (Herad.  ii.  145  ;  Schol.  ad  TheocrU.  i  123  ; 
Serv,  ad  Aen.  ii.  43),  or  of  Penelope  by  Odj  sseus, 
or  by  all  her  suitors  in  common.  (Serv.  a//  Virg. 
Georg.  i.  16 ;  SchoL  ad  Lyeopk.  766  ;  SchoL  ad 
f%eocriL  L  3.)  Some  again  call  him  the  nn  of 
Aether  and  Oeneis,  or  a  Nereid,  or  a  son  of  Unuins 
ud  Ge.  (Schol.  ad  titeoenl.  i.  123;  Schol.  tuf 
Lya^  L  c.)  From  his  being  a  grandson  or  great 
gnuidaon  of  Cronos,  he  is  called  KpSfios.  [Eitrip. 
JiieM,  36.)  He  was  from  his  birth  perfectly  deve- 
loped, and  had  the  aame  appearance  aa  afterwards, 
that  is,  he  had  his  homa,  beard,  puck  nose,  tul, 
gnats'  feet,  and  was  covered  with  hair,  so  that  his 
mother  ran  away  with  fear  when  she  saw  him  ; 
but  Hermes  carried  him  into  Olympus,  where  all 
(wdrrtT)  the  gods  were  delighted  with  him,  and 
especially  Dionysus.  (Horn.  Hymn.  vii.  36,  &c: 
comp.  Sit  IlaL  ziiL  iS2  ;  Lnoan,  Di^  Dear.  23.) 
He  was  bnnigfit  np  by  nympha.   (Paus.  viiL  30. 
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and  from  thence  his  name  and  hia  woiaUp  a&» 
warda  spread  ever  other  parta  af  Gneee  t  and  rtj 
Athena  his  worship  was  not  introdnoed  till  tU 
time  of  the  battle  of  MaiathoiL  (Pans.  viiL  H 
g  2  i  Virg.  Edoff.  x.  26  ;  Find.  Frxiff.  63,  *i 
Boeckh. ;  Herod,  ii.  1 45.)  In  Arcadia  be  was  tl» 
god  of  forests,  pastures,  flocks,  and  ahephods,  sad 
dwelt  in  grottoes  (Eurip.  lat,  501  ;  Ov.  MtL  xir. 
3)5),  wandered  on  the  anmmita  of  moon  taint  aal 
rocks,  and  in  valleys,  either  nnninnff  bimaelf  vitk 
the  chaae,  or  leading  the  dances  of  the  nymp^ 
(Aeschyl.  Pen.  448  ;  Horn.  //jmus.  vii.  6, 13, 20; 
Paus.  viil  42.  §  2.)  As  the  god  of  flocks,  IxKli 
of  wild  and  lame  animals,  it  was  his  proviuce  u 
increase  them  and  guard  then  (Horn,  Hgwat.  fii. 
5  i  Pans.  viii.  38.  S  8 ;  Ov.  FmL  ii.  271,  277; 
Virg.  Edojf.  i.  33)  ;  bnt  he  was  alao  a  hunter,  aad 
hunters  owed  their  success  to  him,  who  at  the  not 
timemightpreventtheirbeingsnccesafuL  (Hnrci 
(.  e.  'Ayptit.)  In  Arcadia  hunters  used  to  scoc^ 
the  statue,  if  they  hunted  in  vain  (T1ieoerii.nl 
107);  duringtheheatofmid>day  heoMd  toaliiDlH^ 
and  was  very  indignant  when  any  ime  ditt&rM 
him.  (Theocrit.  i.  1(>.)  Aa  god  of  flocks,  bees  alia 
were  under  hia  protection,  aa  well  aa  the  cout 
where  fiahermen  carried  on  their  pnrauiL  (TbeocriL 
V.  16  :  Andul.  PahL  vi.  239,  x.  10.)  Aa  the  gni 
of  even  thing  connected  with  putoni  Ufe,  he  srsi 
fimd  of  muaie,  and  the  inventor  ii  the  ayrioz  ct 
shepherd's  flute,  which  he  himself  played  in  ■ 
masterly  manner,  and  in  which  he  instructed  othm 
also,  such  as  Daphnia.  (Horn.  Ifyma.  viL  15; 
Theocrit.  I  3  ;  Antiol.  PalaL  ix.  237,  x.  11 ;  Vir^. 
Edap.  L  32,  iv.  58 ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Stiag.  v.  30.) 
He  is  thus  aud  lo  have  bred  the  poet  Pindar,  and 
to  have  sung  and  danced  hia  lyric  aonga,  in  ntm 
for  which  Pindar  erected  to  him  a  aanctiarr  in 
front  of  hia  house.  (Find.  PyUu  ilL  ]39,wiUi  tba 
SchoL  i  PluL  Nitm,  4.)  Pan,  like  other  gods  vim 
dwelt  in  fiirests,  was  dreaded  by  tiavellen  to  whm 
he sometimea a|^>e«red,  and  whom  he  atartledwitka 
sudden  awe  or  terror.  (Eurip.Me*.  W.)  Thuswbrn 
Pheidlppides,  the  Athenian,  was  sent  to  Spaita  to 
solicit  its  aid  against  the  Peraiana,  Pan  accmtcd 
him,  and  promised  to  terrify  the  barbarians  if  iIk 
Athenians  would  wor^ip  htm.  (Herod,  vi.  105; 
Pana.  viii.  54.  S  5,  i.  28.  $  4.)  Be  is  aaid  to  ban 
had  a  terrific  voice  (Val.  Flnec.  iii.  31),  and  by  it 
to  have  frightened  the  Titans  in  thdr  ^ 
with  the  go£.  (Eratosh.  CatatL  27.)  It  seem 
tluit  this  feature,  namely,  hia  fondness  of  noin 
and  riot,  was  the  cause  of  his  being  conudertd 
as  the  minister  and  companion  of  ^hele  and 
Dionysna.  (Vol.  FIbcol  iii.  47 ;  VmA.Fnuat.tA, 
ed.  Boeckh ;  Lueian,  Dkd.  Door.  22.)  He  m 
at  the  same  time  believed  to  be  posseaaed  of 
phetic  powers,  and  to  have  even  instructed  ApoI>i> 
in  this  art  ( Apnllod.  i  4.  §  1.)  While  roamiog 
in  his  forests  he  fell  in  love  with  Echo,  by  whn 
or  by  Peitho  he  became  the  fiither  of  lynx.  Hi* 
love  of  Syrinx,  after  whom  he  named  hia  flnle^  n 
well  known  from  Ovid  {Met,  L  691,  ftc ;  cenp. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  Edog.  iL  31  ;  and  about  his  olbtf 
amours  see  Georg,  iii.  391 ;  Macrob.  Scd,  v.  22). 
Fir-trees  were  sacred  to  him,  aa  the  Bym[A  Pitrs, 
whom  he  loved*  had  been  metamorphoeed  into  thit 
tree  (Propert.  i  18.  20),  and  the  sacrifices  offind 
to  him  consisted  of  cows,  rana,  lambs,  milk,  sad 
honev.  (ThcocriL  v.  £8  ;  AnOuL  PaiaL  ii.  6311, 
697,  vi.  96,  239,  vii.  59.)  Sacdfioea  woe  iko 
oSered  to  him  iA  common  witk  Dimym  ml  A* 
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■Ti^  (Hat.  ii.  24.  f  7  ;  ^  ntkol.  Paiat.  ri.  1 54 .) 
Til*  nrioti  epitheta  which  are  yircn  him  by  the 
ytit  refer  eithn-  to  hie  singular  appearance,  or  are 
irnnd  froD  namea  of  the  plnoea  in  whieh  he 
n  mhippcd.  Sanctuariea  and  tem|^ea  of  thia 
m  fiieqnentlf  mentioned,  especially  in  Ai^ 
odi,  H  at  Heiaea,  on  the  Nomian  hill  near  Lj- 
fvin. «  BwoBt  Partbcnina  (Paul.  viiL  26.  f  2, 
3II.ILU.  1 5X  at  lfi8ideiMiUa(vul  30.  f  2,  in.  31. 
|1).MV  Aawedmn,  when  a  perpctnal  firs 'was 
bBTcbf  m  his  tem^  and  where  at  the  tame  time 
ikn  na  an  ancient  oncle,  at  which  the  nymph 
End  had  been  bis  priestoa  (Tiii.  37.  §  8,  &c), 
H  Troemc  (il  32.'  g  5),  on  the  well  of  Eieunos, 
■irtswB  Ahh  and  Tcgea  (ii.  24.  g  7X  «  S*cyon 
'  >l  10.  f  2^  It  Oropoa  (L  34.  S  S),  at  Athens  (i. 
?^{4;  Hmd.  n.  lOA),  near  Marathon  (i  Bi. 
la  la.),  in  the  island  of  Psytlaieia  (L  3S.  §  2  ; 
AncItL  Pewt.  448),  in  the  Corrcian  grotto  near 
pient  PanuMos  (x.33.  §3),  and  at  Homala  in 
T>««h.  (TheocriL  Tli  103.) 

TV  knma  identified  with  Pan  their  own  god 
Hra.  and  mnelimea  also  fknnoa.  BespectiBg 
rt  p-uil  (Panes)  or  beinn  with  goat's  feet,  see 
S^TTU.  In  works  of  ut  Pan  is  ivpresented  as  a 
tolnptniMB  sod  sensual  bring,  with  horns,  puck-nose, 
^  gm\  feet,  aMnetimea  in  the  act  of  dancing, 
ui  —Kiiiea  pbjins  on  the  srrinx.  (Hirt, 
i*;tW.M<fcrtS.p.I61,4t) 

PANACBABA  (ncuidxua),  that  is,  the  god- 
^  all  the  Adiainni,  occurs  as  a  snmame  of 
)*nwt(t.  at  Ac^  in  AcbaU  (Pans,  rii,  24. 
^-1.  sad  of  Athem  at  Luhiiin  (Pans.  vii.  20. 
l3^  [L.8.1 

PANACEIA  (HoMfMia),  ie.  "the  all-healing," 
iJaffalerefAadepias,  who  had  a  temple  at  Oro- 
^  (PiBB.  L  34. 1  2  ;  Ariatoph.  PIm^  702,  with 
CeScW.)  [L.&] 

PASABNUS  (n<fMum).  a  diatbgniehed  Athe- 
rn  painter,  who  flonrished,  according  to  Pliny, 
■  ibc  Slid  OlymtMd.  E.  c.  448  (/f.  M  xxzr.  8. 
>  4).  He  na  the  neplww  of  PheidiM  (dM^oCr, 
^  nil  p.  3M  ;  49eAfot.  PUs.  t.  Jl.  <  2  ; 
JwT,lc.  fraltr  patrueiiM,  Plin.  Le,  and  zxxvi. 
^  L       whom  be  assisted  in  deeorating  the 
«f  Zen,  at  Olympia  ;  and  it  ia  said  to  have 
■n  IB  snawer  to  n  qneation  of  hia  that  Pbeidiaa 
ufchiseilehiied  declaration  that  Homer^  de- 
•'"ptiooor  the  nod  of  Zeus  (A  i  328)  gan  him 
VKidosf  hbatatne  of  the  god.  Withr^gardto 
nrks  of  Panaenus  in  the  temple  at  Olympia, 
imiw  [Le.)  tells  ns  that  he  aanated  Pheidias  in 
^  UKD^  of  his  statue  of  Zeaa,  by  Mnament- 
<:«  it  with  eolonta,  and  etpedally  the  dtapery ; 
^id^st  aany  admirable  paintings  of  hia  were 
■wiiisondtbe  temple  (»^  ri  ifpaV),by  which, 
H  Bottigsr  has  pointed  oat  {AnLd.  i\falmi,f. 
'^3)>*cmstaDactstand  the  paintings  on  the  lidct 
«     dtntcd  bma  of  the  statne.  whieh  are  de- 
f^byPkaHBiBs(T.  11).  Thtsanthor.telbns 
«  Ac  rides  of  the  front  of  this  base  weie  simply 
V*"!^^  bbe,  bat  that  the  other  sides  wen 
■wsri  with  painUngB  of  Pansenns,  which  n- 
F^tcd  the  Miowing  sub)e^ : — Atlas  sustaining 
wt«  tai  taith,  with  Hendea  standing  by,  ready 
Ub  of  the  bnrden  ;  Thesens  and  Peiri- 
"B^Bdbs  and  SeJanis,  the  htter  hoMing  in 
I"  «*d  the  Dnaaented  prow  of  a  ship ;  the  oon- 
BmdsB  witb  the  Ncmenn  lion  ;  Aiax  in- 
"niWdm;  HippodaaiBia,  the  dai«hterof 
with  W  mother  i  Pranetbeiu,  itiU 
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bound,  with  Hercnles  about  to  release  him  ;  Pen- 
theajleia  expiring,  and  Hercules  sustaining  her ; 
and  two  of  the  Hesperides,  carrying  the  apples, 
whieh  wen  entnsted  to  them  to  gu«tL 

Another  gnat  work  by  Pnnaenns  was  Sis 
painting  of  the  battle  of  Marathon,  in  the  Po^ 
cile  at  Athena  (Pans.  I,  e.) ;  respecting  which 
Pliny  says  that  the  use  of  colour*  had  advanced 
BO  fer,  ud  the  art  had  beat  bronght  to  snob 
perfection,  that  Panaenus  was  mid  to  have  intro- 
duced portraits  of  the  generals  (ieonieM  dttixt), 
namely,  Mildades,  Callimachus,  and  Cynaegeims, 
on  the  aide  of  the  Athenians,  and  Datis  and  Ar" 
tt^hemea,  on  that  of  the  barbarians  (H.N.  zzzr. 
8.  s.  34),  Pansanias  gives  a  foller  description  of 
thia  picture,  but  witlroat  mentioning  the  artiat'a 
name  (i.  He  says  that  the  last  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Poecile  represented  those  who  foogbt  at 
Msntbon :  ''the  Athenians,  assisted  by  the  Pl»- 
taeans,  join  battle  with  the  barbarians ;  and  in  thia 
part  (of  the  picture)  both  parties  maintain  an 
equality  in  the  conflict ;  but,  further  on  in  the 
battle,  the  baibaiians  an  flednfe  and  pashing  one 
another  into  the  marsh :  hot  hut  in  the  painting 
an  the  Phoenicians'  ships,  and  the  Greeks  slaying 
the  bartaarianB  as  they  rush  on  board  of  them. 
There  also  is  painted  the  hero  Marathon,  from  whom 
the  plain  is  named,  and  Theaeas,  like  one  ascend* 
ing  out  of  the  earth,  and  Athena  and  Herades.** 
He  then  raenUons  the  polemareh  Caliimaehns,  Mil* 
tiades,  and  the  hero  Echetlns,  as  the  most 
caons  persons  in  the  battle. 

BMtiger  (Arek.  d.  Malani,  p.  249)  infers  from 
this  description,  compared  witli  Himerius  {OraL  x. 
p.  364,  Wemsdorf),  that  the  pictnn  was  in  four 
compartments,  representing  separate  poiods  of  the 
batUe :  in  the  first,  nearest  the  hud,  Ifpear  Ma- 
rathon and  Theseus,  Heiacles  and  Atheu ;  in  the 
next  the  battle  is  joined,  Miltiades  is  eonspicaons 
as  the  leader  of  the  Athenians,  and  neither  party 
has  yet  the  advantage  ;  in  the  third  we  have  the 
mt  of  the  Persians,  with  the  polemareh  Cdlima- 
chna  still  fighting,  but  perhaps  receiving  his  death- 
blow (roAcfiovxri  /loAAor  iounit  H  rt0ywti, 
Himer. ;  comp.  Herod,  vi.  14) ;  and  here,  too, 
Bottiger  places  the  hero  Echetlua,  slaying  the  flying 
enemies  with  hia  ploughshare :  in  the  fourth  the 
final  Gonteat  at  the  ships ;  and  here  was  un- 
doubtedly the  p«»trait  of  Cyna^irus,  laying  hold 
of  tiie  prow  of  a  ship  (Herod,  vi  \  14).  Bnt  it 
seems  to  us  much  better  to  view  the  whole  ns  one 
picture,  in  which  the  three  successive  stages  of  the 
bottle  ate  represented  by  their  poutions,  and  not 
by  any  actual  division,  the  neceasaiy  tranaiUon 
maa  one  part  to  tho  other  being  left  to  the  imagina- 
tion of  the  spectator,  aa  is  not  uncommon  in  modern 
battle  pieces.  Indeed  Bottigvr  himself  aeema  to 
have  had  thia  idea  in  his  mind  ;  and  we  can  hardly 
understand  how  the  writer,  who  sees  so  dearlj 
that  the  scene  of  battle  is  marked  by  the  land  at 
one  end,  and  the  aea  at  the  other,  and  iiho  aangns 
so  acenrately  to  eodi  of  the  three  leaders  tfadr 
proper  pbtces  in  the  ^ctnre,  diotild  at  the  aama 
time  think  of  cntUng  up  the  work  into  fear  IoMbom, 
and  iinagine  that  "  the  same  fibres  (i.  &  of  the 
chieftain^  wen  probably  exhibited  in  other  divi- 
sions of  tlie  picture."  BSttigcr's  notion  of  pladi^ 
Maiathon  and  Thesens,  HemcleB  and  Athena,  in  a 
sepante  faUraa,  seens  to  ns  alao  qiuta  arbitrKj. 
Pansanias  saya  ifnSSa  ant,  that  is,  «■  Ala  VKiaraw 
These  faitias  and  hareet  no  dcnbi  occupied,  like 
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diwftaiiu,  time  pn^r  placet  in  the  pictnK,a]t)iou)th 
ws  cannot  flMOy  uuon  thow  placM :  thii  Bfitti^r 
binadf  fau  Men  in  uie  cue  Echetln* ;  nd  the 
apparitim  of  Theniu  liebig  out  of  the  tarlh  would 
no  doofat  be  eoaneeted  with  the  openbg  of  the 
battle. 

Another  quetLion  ui>ea,  how  the  indiTidaal 
chieftains  wen  identified.  The  expreuion  of 
Pliny,  Momew  dmoa,  can  hardly  be  accepted  in  the 
•eiiBa  of  itctu^  likenenet  of  the  chieftaine ;  for,  to 
My  nothing  of  the  difficulty  of  taking  likeneiaet 
of  the  Peraian  cbieftaiRa,  the  time  at  which  Pa- 
naeniu  lived  exclude*  the  luppoiition  that  he 
oDuld  hare  taken  wiginal  portraits  of  Miltiadei 
and  the  other  leader*,  ner  imra  we  any  reaaun  to 
bcliere  that  the  art  of  portrait  painting  wa*  ao  bir 
ndvanced  in  their  time,  tu  that  Panaeiiu*  could 
have  hod  poriraiu  of  them  to  copy  from.  The 
true  meaning  aeem*  to  ba  that  this  wa*  one  of  the 
earliest  ptctucei  in  which  nn  artist  rejected  the 
ancient  plan  (which  we  still  see  on  vaaaa,  mii^ 
mn,  &c.)  of  affixing  to  his  figures  the  nameeof 
the  persons  they  were  intended  to  reprraent,  and 
yet  succeeded  in  indicating  who  they  were  by  some 
other  method,  such  as  by  an  exact  imitation  of 
their  arms  and  dreeies  (which  may  very  probably 
bare  been  preaerved),  or  by  the  reprcsectation  of 
their  pOMtions  and  tiieir  well-known  exploits.  This 
explRnation  is  eonfirmed  by  the  pasnges  already 
cited  respecting  Callimnchus  and  Cynaegeirus,  and 
still  more  strikinglr  by  a  passage  of  Aescbiuea 
(a  Clet.  p.  437),  who  tells  us  that  Miltiades  re- 
quested the  people  that  hi*  name  might  be  in- 
scribed on  this  pictureii  but  they  refused  his 
tequoat,  and,  imtnd  of  inserting  hi*  name,  only 
granted  him  the  privilege  of  being  painted  stand- 
ing  first  and  exhorting  the  soldiers.  (Comp.  Nupos, 
MilL  6.)  We  learn  from  an  olluiion  in  Peraiu* 
(iii.  53)  that  the  Medes  were  represented  in  their 
proper  costuiTiR.  Some  wrilcn  asoibe  parts  of  this 
picture  to  Mi«>n  and  I'olygnolos,  but  it  was  most 
probably  the  work  of  Paiiaenua  alone.  (Bottiger, 
An/hd.  Mtderei,  p.  3&  1 ). 

Pliny,  moreover,  states  that  Panaenns  painted 
the  roof  of  the  temple  of  Athena  at  Elis  with  a 
mixture  of  milk  and  Mitfron,  and  also  that  he 
pauited  the  shield  of  tlie  statue  of  the  goddess, 
made  by  Ctdote*,  in  the  same  temple.  (Plin.  IL  ee. ; 
Bifttige.*,  ArA.  d.  Maierd,  p.  243.) 

During  the  time  of  Pauaenns,  contests  for  prises 
in  painting  were  established  at  Corinth  and  Delphi, 
tiiat  is,  in  the  Isthmian  and  Pythian  gnmes,  and 
Paiinenus  himself  was  ttie  first  who  engaged  in  one 
uf  these  contests,  hi*  antngoniat  bang  Tiraagoras  of 
Chalds,  who  defeated  Panaenns  at  the  Pythian 
games,  and  eelebmted  his  victory  in  a  poem.  (  Plin. 
H.  N.  XXXV.  9.  s.  35.) 

Paaaenus  bos  been  called  the  Cimabue  of  ancient 
pHinUiig  ( Biittiger.  /.  c.  p.  24'2),  but  the  title  is  very 
inappropriate,  oa  he  liad  already  been  preceded  by 
Poiygnotns,  Micon,  and  Dionysius  of  Colophon, 
who,  thoo^  his  contoBponries,  were  eon«deraUy 
oldor  Uian  him. 

Hi*  name  is  i-ariously  spelt  in  the  MSS.  VlSyaiot, 
nivtuvta^  and  noj^ium,  bnt  lliifaaios  i<  the  true 
reading.    (See  Siebenkees,  ai  Strait,  vol.  iii.  p. 

laiiL)  IP.s.] 

PAN AE'TIUS  (noro/rioj).  historical  1 .  Ty- 
rant of  Leondni,  He  wa*  the  first  who  niised 
himself  to  power  in  tiiat  way  in  Sicily.  The 
garemsrat  of  Leontini  ap  to  uat  time  lud  been 


PANAETIUS. 

oligarchical  (Arisb  PoiiL  t.  10.)  Th* 
which  PanaeUn*  aeiied  for  making  fainMriT  tyai| 
arose  ont  of  a  war  with  Megara,  in  wbidi  be  M 
created  geoeral.  The  ol^aidi*  had  carefally  pti 
vented  Die  commonalty  from  being  on  a  par  wic 
themselves  in  point  of  military  equipment.  Psaa 
tius,  under  Uie  pretence  of  a  review,  foond  * 
opportunity  for  making  an  attack  upon  the  <digarci{ 
when  they  were  unarmed :  a  GonsideraUe  numb^ 
wen  in  Uiia  war  cut  to  peces.  Panaetiut  Aet 
with  the  aid  of  nis  partiians,  seixed  the  dty,  aa 
made  himself  tyrant,  b.  c.  60S.  (Polyaen.  Strairj 
V.  47  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  T.  aano  1408 ;  CUnton,  F.  ^ 
vol.  i  anno  608.) 

2.  A  native  of  Tenos,  the  son  of  Sonmene^ 
He  commanded  a  veieel  of  the  Teniana  whkh  ae 
corapanied  the  armament  of  Xerxes  in  bis  inmiM 
of  Greece,  but  apparently  by  compulaion  ;  for  jntl 
befora  the  battle  of  Salamis,  Panaetius  with  hi) 
ship  deserted  and  joined  the  Qreeka,  fortunatdji 
just  in  dme  to  eonfirm  the  inldligeiwe  of  the  mon^ 
menu  of  tha  Persian  fleet  whidi  had  been  broofibt 
by  Aristides,  but  which  the  Greeks  at  first  eou'd 
hardly  believe.  On  account  of  this  service  the 
Teuians  were  recorded  on  the  tripod  act  up  at 
Delphi  amongst  those  who  bad  aided  in  destroying 
the  forces  of  the  barbarians.  (Herod.  *iii-  SI  i 
Pint  rteauit.  p.ll8.e.). 

8.  The  name  Panaetios  ooenn  in  tfae  Nst  of 
those  who  were  accused  by  Andromaeliiu  of  having 
been  concerned  in  tha  mutilation  of  Uie  Hemic^ 
busU  at  Athene,  ile,  with  the  rest  ao  ciaigei. 
excepting  Polystratu*,  escaped,  and  was  condniuMd 
to  death  in  his  absence.  Then  h  alao  a  petM  •( 
the  name  of  Paoaerina,  who,  for  aught  that  qqwan  i 
to  the  contnuy,  was  Uie  same  person,  and  one  <if ' 
the  four  whose  names  wen  added  by  Andocidei  I 
to  the  list  of  Teucer.  (Andoc  dt  MytL  p.  7, 16, ' 
ed.  Reiske).  [C.  P.  M-J  ' 

PANAETIUS  (nondriot),  aon  of  Nica^na, 
descended  from  a  iamily  of  Imig-standing  celebrity,  I 
was  bom  in  the  island  of  Rhodes  ^Suid.  ut-i ' 
Stnib.  xiv.  p.  9C8).    He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
pupil  of  the  gnunmarian  Crate*,  who  taught  u 
Pergamum  (Strab.  xiv.  p.  993,  c),  and  after  that 
to  nave  betaken  himself  to  Athena,  and  tkeit 
attached  himself  principally  to  the  stoic  JKagoMSi 
of  Babylon,  and  nis  disciple  Andpater  tt  Ttnu 
(Said.  ■.  V. ;  Cic.  dt  Dirin.  \.  3).    He  also  avsiW 
himself  nt  Athens  of  the  instruction  of  the  learoeil 
Periegete  Potenio,  according  to  Van  Lynden^  very 
probable  emendation  of  the  words  of  ^das  (i-  ^ 
Comp.  Van  Lyiiden,  DitpuiaHo  ffatorieo-cntiM 
Paaatiio  Rhodio,  Lugd.  Batav.  1802,  p.  36*  dc)* 
Probably  through  I.aeliua,  who  had  attended  tb* 
instructions,  first  of  the  Babylonian  Kogeae^ 
and  then  of  Pannetios  (Cic  da  Fin,  iL  8J,  tb 
latter  was  introduced  to  the  great  P.  Scipio  Aemi* 
lianuB,  and,  like  Polybius  before  him  (Suid.f.v- 
IIcu^Tiai,  comp.  a.  «.  IIoAMioi,  and  Van  Lynd^'R, 
p.  40,  &c.),  gidiied  bi*  friendship  (Cic  dtF^t.  ><'■ 
9.de  Off.i.  26,  dt  Amie.  5. 27,  oomp.  Oni'-pn 
MureH.  'A\y.  and  aceoDipanied  him  on  the  enibaxy 
which  he  uiidertoak,  two  years  after  the  couqu^ 
of  Carthage,  to  the  kings  of  Egypt  and  Ana  n 
alliance  with  Rome  (Veil  Pat.  i.  13.S  3; 
Aixvl.  li.  2  ;  Plut.  Apcj^A,  p.  200,  e.;  comp. 
p.  777.  n.).     Panaetius  appean  to  have  q>ent  the 
latter  port  of  his  life  in  Athens,  after  the  desih  « 
A  Rtipater,  as  liead  of  the  st^  school  (Gib  it 
i.  3) }  at  all  erents  be  died  ia  Athena  (Sflid.a<bX 
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mi  thtt  bdbn  blc  1 1 1,  in  wbkh  year  L.  Cnasut 
ftud  tbtn  DO  longw  Fanaetiua  binaelf^  but  hit 
iaaik  Mnmirhw  (Cic  QraL  ill).  Neither 
ibe  jarvbeK  Piwrini  wh  faoni,  dm-  th«  ue 
■itMHdIrUiifksaiBd  ;aB  mkBOwiB,tb|tli» 
mtfrnei  dM  boofci  on  Mml  OUi^tiooi  thirtr 
ytni  hcfbn  bb  acatb  ((^  iiu  3,  iifter 

Pnidnni))  nd  that  in  thoce  booki  mention  wu 
Bark  tf  Sdpia,  w  it  Menu,  m  b^ng  alieady  dead 
(Cic  A  Of:  i  26,  iL  22).  He  could  Kucely  baTe 
beta  web  aider  or  yomacr  Uun  Scipo  Aemilnniu, 
«WM  nc.  13^  and  vn  burn  B.C.  185  (toe 
Vm  Lyndn,  Lo,  p.  1 1,  comp.  p.  46,  &&). 
Sbibi  ((.  c]  ia  the  only  one  who  knows  nnytbing 
d  la  oUtf  Puaetiiu  of  Rhodes ;  though  in  the 
pmp  lefcncd  to  he  doee  not  diatinguiih  these 
m  Rhodiana  of  the  aame  name,  whom  be  ieti 
ian,  ftsB  one  another.  He  wu  probably  led  to 
ihi  tthoMDt  by  the  emnieoaa  auuniption  of  an 
^pooBt  aopfaiat,  that  Panaetiua  bad  been  the  in- 
Mncw  <f  the  elder  Scipio  Afriouiua  (Oell.  xriL 
SI ;  onp.  Van  Lyndeo,  p.  6,  &«.). 

Tbe  yriadpal  woric  of  Panaetiua  waa,  without 
dnU,  hii  tieatiia  oo  the  theory  of  moial  oblintioB 
{'tfi  ni  aatifwriw),  compoeed  in  thne  books. 
U  thii  be  propoaed  to  iqTeal^ate,  firat,  what  was 
mat  sr  iaunoral ;  then,  what  waa  naeful  or  not 
Tttftl ;  and  lastly,  how  the  apparent  conflict  be- 
t4Mi  tbs  mora]  and  the  oiefnl  was  to  be  decided ; 
fai  va  Stoic;  be  could  ntb-  legard  this  conflict  as 
■nmL  ThethiidinTea^aaoahahadaxpraiily 
Tniied  at  tke  end  of  tba  toird  baiA,  but  had  not 
aniea  «U  (Cicod^tt.  ZTi.  11,  (fe       tii.  2, 
aajk  L  \  iii,  7,  iL  25] ;  and  his  disciple  Posidonius 
Km  lo  ban  only  tin^y  (ibb  iil  2}  and  imper^ 
^ctlj  (applied  what  waa  wanting  ;  at  least  Cicero, 
■1m  ia  Us  booka  on  Moral  OUigations  intended, 
Ht  iaitsd  to  tnoalate^  bat  to  ii^tato  in  his  own 
mam,  oar  Rhodian  (ik  iL  17,  iU.  2.  L  2,  tuf 
^  Le.\  ia  the  third  section  of  tiie  subject,  which 
*M  aot  arried  out  by  his  guide,  did  not  follow 
I'ladsBtim  hot  declares  that  be  had  comF^eted  in- 
i^tndntly  and  withoat  aaustonce  what  Panaetiua 
W  kft  BBtoodwd  {de  Qff.  iii.  7).    To  judge  from 
^■■flufieantdiarBeter  of  the  deviations,  to  which 
Geen  Urnelf  calls  attendoo,  as  for  example,  the 
(adcanar  to  define  moral  obligatian  (ib.  i.  2),  the 
<«^etiin  of  the  imperfect  dirision  into  three  parU 
(k  3,  eoap,  iL  2&),  the  i^jectim  t&  nnnecesttiy 
^aaiMH  (ii      man  sapplementary  additions 
{li.  21,  ih\  in  the  &rtt  two  books  Cicero  haa  boi^ 
lowed  the  acicadfic  contents  of  hia  work  from 
l^tias,  without  any  essential  alterations.  The 
K«MB  pbilssspher  seems  to  have  been  induced  to 
bilw  Psasetina,  paMii^  by  earlier  attempts  of  the 
Stw  to  ioiestigate  the  [diiloBOphy     morals,  not 
■^f  br  the  inpenority  of  kii  worit  in  other 
"^MSiMeqiMcially  by  the  eadaavow  that  pre- 
*^  thm^oQt  it,  layiiw  aaida  abatiaet  inveati- 
^taai  aai  patadozical  deudtionB,  to  ednUt  in  an 
■■fMitft  manner  the  philosophy  of  morals  in  its 
■nl><<uiM  to  life  (Je        iL  10>  Oenerally 
^rting,  Psnaetans,  flawing  Aristotle,  Xeno- 
ns TheopboMtw,  Dicaeanbos,  and  especially 
>^  Ud  sofkeoad  down  tht  harah  aererity  of  tba 
*«K  Stoics,  and,  without  giving  up  their  funda- 
Mtal  le&iitiaas,  had  modified  them  so  as  to  be 
^Mle  of  beiif  applied  to  the  conduct  of  life,  and 
r*'>**A**in  tbegaib  of  cloqneoco  (Cic.  tfeffa. 

7U.  L  32,  do  £m:  iii  6  ;  ompu  Pint,  tfs 
■^-ftyifsisf.^ioaa,  b.  I  aad  Van  Lyndemp. 


60,  &:c.  83,  &c).  With  him  begins  the  endeavour 
to  supply  eclectically  the  deficiencies  in  the  atoia 
theory,  and  to  mould  it  into  a  new  shape ;  so  that 
among  the  Noo-PkloDisa  be  passed  for  a  Pbtoniat 
(Pnefaa,  im  PkU.  TUu  p.  60).  For  this  reason 
also  ha  asiigiMd  the  fim  jdaoe  in  philosophy  to 
pbyuc8,not  to  dialectics  (Diog.  Laiirt.  vii.41),  and 
^■pcais  not  to  have  undertaken  any  original  treat- 
ment of  the  hUter.  In  physics  he  gave  up  tho 
stoic  doctrine  of  the  conflagration  of  the  world  (Cic. 
d$  NaL  Dtor.  ii.  4^  comp.  142  ;  Stobaeus,  Ed. 
Piga.  i.  p>  4l4),endeaToarad  to  nnplify  tho  divisioa 
of  the  faculties  of  the  soul  (Names.  d»  NtU.  Horn.  e. 
\6  ;  TenulL  do  Atdmay  c  14),  donbted  the  reality 
of  divination  (Cic.  de  Dim.  i.  3.  iu  42,  47,  Acad. 
ii.  S3,  comp.  £|Mphanius,  adv.  Hams.  ii.  9).  In 
ethics  he  recognised  only  a  two-fold  direction  of 
virtue,  the  theoretical  and  the  practical,  answering 
to  the  dianoietic  and  the  ethical  of  Aristotle  (Ding, 
Lae'rt.  vii.  92)  ;  endeavoured  to  bring  tlie  ultinwte 
object  of  life  into  nearer  relation  to  natural  impulses 
{ix  fi'fftMt  i^fial  i  Clem.  Alex.  Sirom,  ii.  p. 
497),  and  to  render  mani&at  by  shniles  the  iose- 
patability  of  the  virtnes  (Stobana,  EeL  Elk.  ii  f. 
112) ;  pointed  out  that  the  recogmdon  of  de  moraJV 
as  something  to  be  striven  after  for  its  own  sake^ 
waa  a  leading  fundamental  idea  in  the  apeechea  of 
Demosthenes  (Plut.  DtmovA.  p.  852,  a.) ;  would 
not  admit  the  liarsh  doctrine  of  apathy  (A.  OelHna, 
zii  &),  and,  on  the  contrary,  vindicated  the  chum 
of  carlain  pleanirable  aensationa  to  be  regarded  as 
In  acoordanoe  with  nature  (Sezt  E!mi»r.  ado.  Malk. 
zi  73),  while  he  also  insisted  that  marnl  deflnitiona 
should  be  Inid  down  in  such  a  way  that  they  might 
be  applied  by  the  man  who  had  not  yet  attuned  to 
wisdom  (Seneca,  Epiat.  116).  That  Cicero  haa 
not  reproduced  the  entire  contenta  of  the  three 
booka  of  Panaedua,  we  aee  from  a  fragment  taken 
from  them,  which  is  not  found  in  Cicero,  but  haa 
been  preanved  by  A.  Gellina  (ziii.  27),  and  which 
at  the  same  time  makes  ui  acquainted  with  the 
Rhodian^  treatment  of  his  sttlgect  in  iu  rhetorical 
aspects.  A  similar  mode  of  setdng  forth  his  subject, 
directed  to  its  concrete  reladons,  and  rendered  in- 
telligible by  ezamples  and  similes,  waa  ta  be  found, 
if  we  may  judge  by  the  scanty  quotations  from  it 
that  we  have,  in  his  treadse  on  Equanimity  (vfpt 
tiOufuai ;  Diog.  Iiaert  tx.  20,  which  Plutarch  pro- 
bably hod  before  him  in  that  composidon  of  his 
which  bears  the  same  name),  and  in  those  on  the 
Magistrates  (Cic.  da  Lagg.  iii.  5, 6),  on  Providence 
(Cic  ad  Att,  aiil  8),  on  Diviuatum  (see  above), 
and  the  letter  to  Q.  Aelius  Tubero,  His  work  on 
the  philosophical  sects  (w<f>I  ol^rcM*',  Diog;  Laert. 
ii.  87)  appears  lo  have  been  rich  in  focta  and  critical 
remarks  (Van  Lyndon,  p.  62,  &«.),  and  the  notices 
which  we  have  abont  Soeiates,  and  on  the  books  ^ 
Plato  and  othora  td"  tbe  Sooradc  school,  given  on 
the  autbority  of  Panaedus,  were  probably  taken 
from  that  work.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

PANAETCKLUS  {Uartdrm\»s)y  an  Aetolian 
in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Pbilopator,  king  of 
Egypt,  who  joined  with  his  countryman  Theodotna 
in  betraying  Coele-Syria  into  the  hands  of  AnUo- 
dina  IIL,  and  on  the  appmoch  of  the  Syrian  king 
surrendered  into  his  hands  the'  unportant  city  of 
Tyre.  (Polyb.  v.  61, 62.)  Prom  this  dme  he  held 
an  important  place  in  the  service  vf  Andochna,  and 
distinguished  himself  highly  in  the  expedition  of 
that  monarch  against  Entbydemus,  king  of  Bactiiaf 
abont  a.  &  211.  (Id.  z.  49.)  (E.  H.  B.] 
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PANAEUS,  the  engraver  of  a  gem  in  the  totrI 
eoUectum  Kt  Pwia.    (Clanw,  p.  421.)  [P-^J 

PA'NARES(naM^),  a  Cretan,  who  together 
with  iMthuwa  waa  one  of  the  leaden  of  hie  coun- 
tmwn  Id  Uwlr  rerietanee  to  tlw  Roman  mam. 
[LaaTHBHiai  No.  8].  After  the  defeat  of  their 
anited  foroea  near  Cjdooia,  Panarea,  who  had  taken 
vafiige  in- that  city,  Mmendered  it  to  the  Raman 
genorat,  Q.  MeteUoat  on  oendition  that  hie  life 
ahoDld  be  ipared.  (Died.  Exe.  Leg.  xl.  p.  633 ; 
Anian.  Sie.  «  ;  Ken  CaM.  zuvi.  2  ;  VelL  Pat. 
iLM).  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANA'RETUS  (Ttap^pwros),  a  pniul  of  Aiceu- 
lam,  tha  (bonder  of  the  new  Academy.  He  waa 
noted  for  the  ezceuive  elightneH  of  hu  penon. 
He  waa  intimate  with  Ptolemy  Energetea  (about 
B.  C  230),  from  whom  he  i>  laid  to  have  received 
twelve  talenta  yeariy.  (Fabric  BM.  Oraee.  vol 
UL  p.  t81 1  Alhen.  ziL  p.  553,  c. ;  Aelian,  ff.  V. 
X.6.)  [W.M.G.] 

PANA'R^TUS,  MATTHAEUS.  [Mat- 
THAKua,  No.  1.] 

PA'NCRATES  and  PANCRATIUS  {Tiay- 
Kptentt,  llayHpirioi)  ;  these  namet  are  to  mnch 
mixed  np  together  by  the  ancient  writers,  that  it 
k  beat  to  plMa  nbder  one  head  the  fisw  notieee 
which  we  have  te^eeting  them. 

1.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  had  a  place  in 
the  OarUmd  of  Meleager,  and  three  of  whoie 
epigrams  an  preserved  in  the  Greek  Anth(ri<^. 
(Branck,  AtuL  vol.  i.  p.  359  |  Jacoba,  AM.  Onee. 

p.  191.)  We  have  no  other  Indicatioa  of 
his  Ume  than  that  afforded  ^  his  being  in  Meie- 
•ger*B  collection,  which  ^ews  that  he  lived  in  or 
before  the  first  century  of  our  em.  Some  writers 
idautiff  him  with  the  following  poet ; — 

2,  A  poet  or  mtfsteiaB,  who  appears  to  have 
been  eaiMnt  in  his  art,  by  ^  mtiea  of  him  in 
Plutarch,  who  say*  that  be  wmlly  avoided  the 
ehromatie  genus  of  muuc,  not  through  ignorance  of 
it,  bat  from  ehoiOB,  and  imiuted,  as  he  himself 
■id,  the  style  of  Pindar  ahd  Simonidea,  and  in  a 
word  that  which  is  called  the  ancient  by  those  of 
the  i«eseBt  day."  {Ik  Afia.  20,  p.  1137,  e.) 
This  notieo  leema  to  imply  that  Pancntea  lived 
eithor  at  or  Just  before  the  timo  of  Plutarch,  bnt 
v^ether  he  was  nmply  a  muucian,  or  a  lyric  poet, 
or  a  tragedian,  tbo  context  laavea  na  altogether  in 
donbt, 

8.  Of  Arcadia,  the  author  of  a  poem  on  6Bhery 
(dAiswTucd  or  doAdovia  Ifrya),  a  considerable  frag- 
ment  of  which  is  preaerved  by  Athenaeus.  ( Ath,  i. 
pu  13,  b^  viL  PP.28S,  a.c  305,  c,  321,  t)  Se- 
veral critics  imagine  him  to  be  identical  with  one 
or  both  of  the  two  preceding  poets.  (See  Burette, 
in  the  A/em.  d«  fAoad.  da  Inter,  vol  zix.  p.  441.) 
Athenaeus  quotes  two  lines,  in  elegiac  metn,  from 
the  firat  book  of  tlie  KerXop>l'f  (>f  I'ancratea,  whom 
die  anbjert  of  ^e  poem  and  the  simple  mention  of 
the  name  in  Athenaeua  would  lead  lU  to  identify 
with  the  author  of  the  dAMvrutd,  while  the  metn 
snggeau  the  probability  that  be  waa  alao  the  nme 
as  the  epwianmatiaL 

4.  An  Alexandrian  poet  in  the  time  of  Hadrian, 
who,  in  adcnowledgnwut  of  a  eurioua  discovery 
with  which  Pancntee  made  him  acquainted  in 
such  a  manner  aa  to  involve  a  compliment  to  him- 
self  and  AntinoUs,  gave  him  his  maintenance  in 
the  Moteitm  of  Alexandria.  (Ath.  zv.  p.  677,  d.  e.) 

&  Of  Athens,  a  cynic  philotcfther  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian  and  the  Antoninea.   Pliilortiatut  re- 


fandarbobl 

lates,  that  wben  Lonianna  waa  ia  danpr  af  1 

atoned  by  the  Athenians  in  a  tumult  abont  ~ 
Poncmtei  quieted  the  mob  by  Mdaiming 
Lollianna  was  not  an  iprom^y^  but  a  . 
( Philoitr.  ViL  SapkuL  pt  526 ;  LoLLlANVa). 
phroD  alao  mentions  a  cynic  phikwopker  of  tUI 
name  (iii.  55.  p.  406). 

6.  A  sophist  and  rheteridan,  who  wnrte  a  co» 
mentary  {MitfUfM)  on  the  hf^fV*^  d 

Minndannt.  (Sold.  &  v.  ;  Endoc.  p.  35S.)  (P.  GL] 

PA'NCRATIS  (DBYWdru  or  Hsryi^wv^),  i 
danghter  of  Aloeaa  and  IphimodeiaT  ic  the  Phtl>ie> 
tian  Achua.  Onee  when  Thneiu  ^istea,  imdsc 
Butea,  invaded  that  district,  Aoy  eacried  off  bm 
Mount  Drins  the  wmeo  iriio  were  aidanniizing  ■ 
festival  of  Dionysus.  Among  them  was  IpU- 
medeia  and  her  danghtw  FancradsL  Tbey  w(n| 
earried  to  Strongyle  or  Nazoa,  where  king  Agas- 
samenuB  made  Paneratia  hia  wifei  aAar  ue  two! 
chiefe  of  the  pintea,  Sicdoa  and  Heeetams  (ir 
Scellia  and  Caasamenns),  who  were  Ukewise  ia 
love  with  her,  had  kilwd  each  other.  Oussnd' 
Ephialtea,  the  brothers  of  Pancratia,  in  the  mtan- 
time  came  to  Sttiniftyle  to  liberate  their  mother  sikI 
aister.  They  gained  the  victory,  but  Paocrada  died. 
(Diod.  T.  50.      t  Puthaa.  End.  19.)  [US.] 

PANCRATIUS.  [pAMOtATuf 

PANDA.  [Empanda.] 

PANDA'REOS  (llai^c^r),  a  aon  of  Heropi 

Miletus,  is  said  to  have  atolen  the  goldea  dog 
whidi  Hephaestua  had  made,  from  the  temple  « 
Zens  in  Cnte,  and  to  have  carried  it  tn  Tanmlnt. 
When  Zeus  eetit  Hermes  to  Tantalus  to  daia  the 
dog  back,  Tantalus  declared  ^at  it  waa  not  in  hit 
possession.    The  god,  however,  took  die  animal  by 
force,  and  threw  mount  Sip)'lns  upon  TonlaJiti.  \ 
Pan  dare  OS  fled  to  Athens,  and  thence  to  Sicily, 
where  he  periihed  with  hia  wife  Hamotbue. 
(EuBtath.  ai  Htm.  p.  1875  ;  comp.  TantaL['&> 
Antooinna  Libeialls  (11)  ealla  him  an  Ephettan, 
and  nlatet  that  Demeter  coolemd  upon  him  the 
benefit  of  never  suffering  from  indigestion,  if  he 
should  take  ever  so  much  food.    The  whole  «eM 
of  hia  stoiy  lies  in  Crete,  and  hence  Paaaaniu  (x. 
SO.  j|  ] )  thinka  that  the  town  of  B^eaoa  is  not 
the  feiDoas  city  in  Asia  Minoe,  bat  Kphewu  ia 
Cnte.    The  story  of  Pandareoa  derives  more  bt- 
tereat  from  that  of  his  three  daughters.  Aeuon. 
tha  eldest  of  them,  waa  married  to  Zethoa,  ib« 
brother  of  Araphion,  by  whom  she  waa  the  mother 
of  Itylus.  From  vary  of  Amphion,  who  had  msoy 
diildren,  she  determined  to  murder  one  of  hia  awti 
Amaleua,  bnt  in  the  night  she  mistook  her  mu 
son  for  her  nephew,  and  killed  him.    Some  add, 
that  she  killed  her  own  aon  after  Amaleot,  6w>> 
fenr  of  the  vengeance  of  her  sister-in-Uw,  Niobr. 
(EuBtath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1B7&)    The  two  other 
daughters  of  Pandareoa,  Metope  and  deodoia  (ac- 
cording  to  Pauaaniaa,  Cameii^  and  dytia),  were, 
according  to  Homer,  deprived  of  their  paimu  hr 
the  goda,  and  remained  as  helpless  orphans  in  tha 
palace.    Aphrodite,  however,  fed  them  with  roilfct 
honey,  and  wine.    Hera  gave  them  faeau^ 
mdentanding  for  above  other  women.  Artsnii 
save  them  dignity,  and  Atbou  akill  fai  tiie  atfc 
When  Aphrodite  went  np  to  Olympas  to  trranp* 
the  nuptials  for  her  maidens,  they  wen  earned 
by  the  Harpies.  (Horn.  OJ.  xx.  67,  Ac,  xii-SIB. 
&e.)    Polygnotns  painted  them  in  the  LeKhe  of 
Delphi  in  the  act  of  playing  at  dice,  uid  adorned 
with  wreatha  of  flowan.  [L.  &1 
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PANBIOH. 

PA'XDARUS  1.  A  inn  of  hj- 

an,  *  hjamk,  tonamnitA  the  inh&bitiinu  of 
j^>u  00  nout  Ida.  in  the  Trojra  mr.  He  was 
diviajruihed  in  the  Tra,^  »naj  »  an  archer,  and 
■'H  ttid  to  ban  reoeivod  bii  bow  from  Apollo. 
K*  wu  ibtis  by  DramedAa,  or,  according  to  othen, 
i\  sthtMhn.  H«  was  afterwardB  honoured  as  a 
brn  u  Pinaa  in  Ljcul  (Horn.  JL  ii.  824, 
I  ->)«.  fte. :  Serr.  ad  Atn,  v.  4S6 ;  Strab.  ziv. 
p  '■ti  i  Phihwtr.  Hir.  !«■.  2.) 

'1  A  MB  of  Alnnor,  and  twin-bropier  of  BidiM, 
«i>  Me  •(  ike  Gompcnions  of  Aeneaa,  and  slain  by 
Tnv.  iVifg.  Am.  iz.  672,  758.)       [L.  S.] 

PASDE^OS  (Itfrtwui),  ie. "  common  to  all 
n^**  oecsB  as  *  aannme  of  Aphrodite,  and 
ci:  in  ■  iTolbM  senae,  first  describing  her  as  the 
f  >i4tH  of  lov  teamal  pleasures  as  Vauit  mfynaga 
1  leftLirit,  io  appoaitioa  to  Veniu  (Aphrodite) 
L'niia,«the  hrnnnly  Apbtodita.  (PIsL  .^nit|MM: 
f  188 ;  Locnb  j*.  1067.)  Sh»  was  repmentwL  at 
QihrSmpas  riding  oa  a  ram,  (Pun,  vi.  2o.  $2.) 
Tit  Msod  KBse  ia  that  of  Aphrodite  nsitiiig  all 
t::e  bbibitaits  of  a  conntiy  into  one  sodal  or 
p>Etnl  body.  In  this  retpect  she  was  wonhi[^>ed 
■1  AiImhi  aioag  with  P«itho  (pemiaaion),  and  her 
nnliip  *BS  tJd  to  have  been  mstitoted  by  T be- 
nt u  the  time  whea  he  united  the  teattend 
mtibips  ian  one  great  body  of  citisene.  (Pans, 
L  ^1  { 1)  Aeoanding  to  some  authoriues,  it  was 
Suavhoowled  the  MDCtaaiy  of  A{Arodite  Pan- 
<«i.aihff  baoOM  herimagH  ■fawd  in  the  agota, 
wbraMdwhetaeiaB  bad  to  pay  the  eoiti  of  its 
itML  (Haipociat.  and  Snid.  x.  n. ;  Athen.  xiiL 
f  aSS.)  The  worship  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos  alto 
*cKn  at  Uegalopolia  in  Arcadia  (Paul.  viii.  32. 
JUnd  at  Thebes  (ix.  16.  $  2).  A  festival  in 
War  «f  fao  is  meationed  by  Athenaeiu  (xif. 
h*^^  The  MctifioM  (Andtobercontiited  of 
iW  |Ma.  (Laciaa,  DiaL  MawL  7  ;  comp. 
Xno^^a^&§9:  SeholadSofA.Oed.Col. 
1)1 ;  TVoeriL  Sfigr.  IS.)  Pandemos  ocenrsalso 
utnBBaMafEna.  (Plat  fjPMp.    c)  [LS.] 

PAN  DrON  (IlavSiM').    I .  A  wn  of  Aegyptoi 
Htphaettine.    (Apirilod.  ii.  1. 1 5.) 
-  A  m  of  Pbiaeaa  and  ClM^Mtia.  (Apdhid. 
u.ll|S;  SehoL  ad  Shfk.  AnL  DfiO  |  oomp. 

1-  OMofihaenpamuofTeBoetk  (HoaLiZ^ 

L  Am  of  Eridtbaumr the  king  of  Athcais, 
^  tbe  Nkiad  Paaitltea,  was  natried  to  Zenxippe, 
1?  *^  he  becaaw  Uie  (kther  of  Procne  and  Ph^ 
'wxla.wriofthe  twins  Erechthena  and  Bates.  In 
1  nc  tpamt  labdacns,  king  of  Thebes,  he  called 
V^Tnmof  Daaliaic  Phocis,  for  asMstance,  and 
^"wd* rewarded  him  Iqr  giring  himhis  dan^ter 
m  aanii^    It  was  m  his  niga  that 
''■"TNiaad  Demeter  wen  «id  to  haTo  eonm  to 
(AHlod.  iiL  14.  i  6,  &c;  Pans.  i.  5.  § 
>;niaeyd.ii29.) 
^  Ami  of  (^aoopa  and  Metiadaaa,  was  like- 
«iK  a  kins  of  Athens.     Being  expelled  from 
Aikot  by  dM  Hetioaidae.  he  fled  to  M^ara,  and 
latned  Pyfta,  the  daughter  of  kioK  Pylas. 
tbc  latter,  in  conaeqoenM  of  a  murder,  emi- 
P"*^  iBh)  Pelopoanesni,  Paudton  obtained  Uie 
^^*<nnt  of  Megsra.    He  became  the  &ther  of 
PiOh,  Niau,  Lycui,  and  a  natural  son, 
tad  Um>  of  a  duigfater^  who  was  married 
]f2!°*"(ApoIlod.itLI6.  |I,&c.;  Pans.  I  fi,  § 
^«|fil.Eai^  MmL  660).  Hia  tanb  waa 


PANDUS:.  lli 

shown  in  fhe  tenitory  of  Megaro,  near  the  rode  of 
Athena  Aethyia,  on  the  lea-coait  (Pans.  i.  5.  %  S)* 
and  at  Meg&ra  he  was  honoured  with  on  heroum 
(i.  41.  §6).  A  itatne  of  him  stood  at  Athens,  on 
the  acropoua,  omoi^  ihon  of  tho  eponymic  heroes 
(i.  fi.  §  3,  Ac).  [L.S.} 

PANDKXNIDAE  (nareiovtSw).  a  patronymio 
of  Pandion,  i  e.  the  soni  of  Pandion,  who,  after 
theirfiither*!  death,  retomed  from  Megara  to  Athena, 
and  expelled  the  Metionidae.  A^na,  die  eldest 
among  them,  obtained  the  supremacy,  Lycos  the 
eastern  ooast  of  Attica,  Niaui  Hegaris,  end  Paths 
the  soathem  coast  (ApoUod.  iii.  15.  g  6  i  Pons, 
i.  fi.  §  4  ;  Stmb.  ix.  p.  39*2 ;  Euttath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
285  ;  Dionvi^  Perieg.  1024.)  [L.  S.] 

PANDO'RA  {UaMpa),  i.  e.  the  giTer  of  aU, 
or  endowed  with  every  thing,  u  the  name  of  the 
first  woman  on  eortlu  When  Prometheus  had 
stolen  the  fire  from  heaveB,  Zens  in  revenge  cauaed 
Bephaestw  to  make  a  woman  out  of  earth,  who  by 
harchannsond  beauty  ahould bring miaery  upon  the 
human  race  (Hea.  Tkeog.  £71*  &c.;  Stob.&rni.  1). 
Aphrodite  adorned  her  with  beauty,  Hermea  gsTe 
her  boldness  and  cunning,  and  the  gods  called  her 
Pandora,  OS  each  of  the  Olympians  had  ^ven  her 
some  power  by  which  she  was  to  work  the  min  c£ 
man.  Hermes  took  her  to  Epimetbeos,  who  forgot 
the  adrice  of  his  brother  PronieUieus,  not  to  accept 
any  gift  from  Zens,  and  from  that  moment  all 
mtieriea  came  down  upon  moi  (Hes.  Op.  et  Diea, 
50,  &C,).  Aflcoeding  to  some  mythogfaphcn,  £pi- 
metheus  became  by  her  the  father  of  Pyrrha  wid 
Deucalion  (Hygin.  Fab.  142 ;  Apollod.  L  7.  g  2  ; 
Prod,  ad  Ha.  6^.  p.  30,  ed.  Heinsius ;  Ot.  Met. 
L  350)  ;  others  nutke  Pandora  a  daughter  of  Pyrrha 
and  Deucalion  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  23).  Later 
writers  speak  of  a  veaad  of  Pandora,  cenlaining  all 
the  Ueasinn  of  the  gods,  which  would  hsrc  been 
preserved  for  the  boroan  nwe.  had  not  Pandora 
opened  the  veasel,  so  that  the  winged  blesaingt 
eacaped  irrecovembly.  The  birth  of  Pandora  was 
represented  on  the  pedestal  of  the  statue  of  Athena, 
in  the  Parthenon  at  Albent  (Pans.  L  24.  §  7). 
In  the  Orphic  poems  Pandora  oocura  as  an  infernal 
awfnl  dirinityt  and  it  asaociated  with  Hratte  and 
Uia  JCiinnyea  (Orph.  Argon.  974).  Pandora  alao 
occors  as  a  auraame  of  Oaea  (Earth),  at  the  giver 
ofalL  (Sdiid.  ad  Ariitoph.  Av.  970  ;  Philoatr, 
Vit.  ApolL  Tt.  80  ;  Hesych.  m.v.)  [L.8.J 

PANDOOIUS  (ILu««^).  I,  AaoaofEreefa- 
theua  and  Pnuciuea,  and  grandson  <^  Pandion, 
founded  a  colony  in  Euboea.  (ApoUod.  iiL  1&  § 
1  ;  Euelath.  ad  Horn.  p.  281.) 

2.  A  surname  of  the  EarUi,  io  the  lame  sense  as 
Pandora,  and  of  Aeso,  or  Fate.  (Horn.  £^i^.  7, 
1  ;  Stob.  isUt^  i.  p.  165,  ed.  Heeian.)      LL.  &] 

PA'NDROSOS  {Iliitpons),  Le.  tho  all- 
bedewing,"  or  <*  xefieahing,*'  was  a  dai^tcr  of 
Cecrops  and  Agraulos,  and  a  titter  of  Grynchthmi, 
Herte;,  and  Aglauna.  According  to  aome  aoconnts 
she  was  by  Hermes  the  mother  of  Ceryx  (Pollux^ 
£>iu>M.  Tiii.  9).  She  waa  worshipped  at  Athens, 
along  with  Thallo,  and  had  a  sanctuary  there  near 
tbe  temple  of  Athena  Polias  (Apollod.  il  14.  §g  3, 
6l  Paua.i.2.85,27.g  S,ix.8£.81)-  Reapecting 
her  probable  representation  in  one  ef  the  pedimenta 
of  the  Parthenon,  tee  Wddker,  in  the  Cfom.  Afa*. 
voL  iii.  p.  3B0,  &c  [L.  S.] 

PANDUS,  LATI'NIUS,  pnpraetorof  Moeiia 
in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  dlad  ia  bii  pDvino% 
A.  D,  19.  (Ta&  Ami.  u.  60.) 
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PANSA. 


PANHELLG'NItJS  (naftAAifviot),  i.  e.  the 
god  common  to,  or  worshipped  by  all  the  Hellene* 
or  Oneka,  ooeun  ai  a  aumaine  of  the  DodoDMim 
3S«in,  wboM  wmhift  bid  beoa  tnn^tlanted  by  tha 
HaHiaea,  la  tbs  enigratiaa  ftwa  ThotMly,  to 
Aegina,  SabaeqoeDtlyt  when  tke  nanw 
«M  ^tplied  to  aU  the  Gneka,  tha  meaning  of  the 
god'a  sunuune  likewiae  became  more  eztenaire,  and 
it  wai  derived  from  the  propiiiatory  lacrifice  which 
Aeaciu  wat  uid  to  havo  offered  on  behalf  of  all 
the  Greeks,  and  by  tbe  eomroand  of  the  Delphic 
oracle,  for  the  purpoM  of  averting  a  femine  ( Paua. 
).  44.  §  18).  On  that  occaiion  Aeacua  dmignated 
Zeoi  ai  the  national  god  of  all  the  Oreeki  (Pind. 
Nm.  T.  19;  Hen^.  ix.  7;  Arialoph.  EquU. 
125S  J  Pink  I^aura.  6).  In  Aegina  there  waa  a 
nnetHBij  of  Tmm  Panhelleniut,  which  was  Mid  to 
have  been  ibanded  by  Aeacai ;  and  a  feitival, 
Panhellenia,  wai  celebrated  there.  (Paua.  1  18.  % 
9  \  Hailer,^«9iHf<.p.lS,&&  155,  &c)  [L.S.] 
PANIDGS  (naWSi7jX  a  king  of  Cbalcia  on  the 
Encipua,  who  ii  uid  to  have  given  his  opinion  that 
Beaiod  was  uperior  aa  ■  poet t«  Homeland  hence 
became  ptoratbtal  ai  a  man  of  perrene  taste  and 
Jndgnent.   (Philoitr.  Her.  xviii.  2.)  [US.] 

PANODO'RUS,  an  E^tian  monk  in  the 
nign  itf  the  emperor  A  rcadius,  wrote  a  xf>'"'<'TP*^ 
^tor,  in  which  he,  found  great  &ult  with  Ensebins, 
from  whom,  however,  he  took  many  of  his  state- 
meota.  H«  is  frequently  mentioned  by  Syncellua. 
(Voai.  IBd.  Otok.  p.  308,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
nOitie.  AU.  ante  nL  vii  p.  444.) 

PANOMPHAEUS  (nare>t^i)>  >•  <>■ 
thor  of  all  signs  and  omens,  occurs  as  a  inmame  of 
Helioi  (Qnint  Smym.  t.  £24),  and  of  Zeus,  who 
had  a  sanctuary  or  the  Hellespont  between  cnpea 
Rhoeteom  and  Sigaunu  (Horn.  //.  viii.  2£0  ;  Orpb. 
ArgoH.  660  |  Or.  JIM.  xL  198.)  [U5.J 

PA'MOPE  (IlM><fvi|),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Nereni  and 
Doria  (Horn.  II.  xviii.  45  ;  He*.  Tkeog.  250),  and 
the  other  a  daashter  of  Thaapina.  f  Apollod.  ii.  7. 
fH.)         ^  IL.S.] 

PANOPEUS  (ncuwrc^t),  a  son  of  Phocoa  and 
Asterapaea,  and  brother  of  Crisus  or  Crissua,  with 
whom  he  is  said  to  hare  quarrelled  even  when  yet 
in  hia  mother^a  womb.  He  accompanied  Amphi* 
tiyon  on  his  expedition  against  the  Taphians  or 
Teleboani,  and  took  an  oath  br  Athene  and  Ares 
not  to  embeaak  any  pan  of  the  booty.  But  he 
brake  hia  oath,  and  as  a  punishment  for  it,  his  son 
Epeius  became  unwarlike.  He  is  also  mentioned 
among  the  Calydonian  hunters.  (Horn.  //.  xxiii. 
665  ;  Lycophr.  935,  &c  ;  Apollod.  ii.  4.  §  7  ; 
Paus.  ii.  29.  §  4,  z.  4.  §  1  ;  Or.  Met,  viii.  312  ; 
SeboL  ad  Emr.  Or^.  83.)  [I'.  S.] 

PANOYION,  URBI'NIUS,  was  proscribed  by 
the  trivmtin  in  b.c.  48.  bat  was  prowrred  by  the 
extraordinary  fidelity  of  one  of  his  slaves  who  ex- 
changed dnasea  with  his  master,  dismissed  him  by 
the  back-door  ai  the  soldiers  were  entering  the 
villa,  then  placed  himself  in  the  bed  of  Panopion, 
and  aUowed  himself  to  be  killed  as  if  he  were  the 
ktter.  ^JMplMi  afterwards  testified  his  gratitnde 
by  meting  a  handtome  monument  over  his  slave 
(Val.  Max.  vi.  8.  §  6  ;  Mocrob.  Saiwn.  i.  II). 
Appian  calls  the  master  Appius  {B.C.  iv.  44)  ;  and 
Dion  Cassias  (xlriL  10)  and  Seneca  (t<e  Bate/  iiL 
3S)  valato  tka  amt,  hat  without  moitioning  any 
aane. 

PANOPTES.  [Anon.] 


PANSA,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roasu  gral 
indicated  a  person  who  had  broad  or  aplay  h 
Pliny  classes  it  with  the  eo^omena  i*la»a 
i'/oata,  &»«rw  (Plin  if.  iV:  A  4&.  •.  1 05). 

PANSA.  Q.  APPULEIUS,  eaoMl.  B.&  » 
with  U.  Valeriiu  Corrds  V.  B«  lud  aiege 
Nequinum  in  Umbria,  Imt  was  unable  to  take  t 
place  (Lir.  x.  5,  6, 9). 

PANSA,  C  CORE'LUUS,  amanl,  a.d.  1-2 
with  M\  Acilius  Aviola  (Fasti). 

PANSA,  L.  SE'STIUS,  whose  demand  waa  r 
aisted  by  Q.  Cioero  in  &  c  54  (Cib  ad  Qk.  ».  1 
11). 

PANSA,  L.  TITI'NIUS,  with  the  npnmnc 
Sacci/s,  one  of  the  consular  tribunes  a.  c  400.  an 
a  second  time  in  a  c.  396.  (Li«.  t.  IS;  18  ;  Fasi 

^aIiSA,  C  VI'BIUS,  eonml  m.c  43  «it 
A.  Hirtius.  Hia  bthar  and  grandGsthw  lUao  ber 
the  proenomen  Caius,  as  we  learn  from  cmns  ii 
which  the  consul  is  deaiffnatsd  a  p.  c.  N. 
below) ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  the  history  of  hii 
fimiily,  save  that  his  btber  was  praaeri'bed  bj 
Sulla  (DioaCaas.  xlr.  17),  which  was  probabl.i 
one  icaaon  that  hid  Pania  to  eapoosa  Uie  side  ei 
Caesar,  of  whom  he  was  alwaya  a  faithful  uihe- 
rent,  and  to  whom  he  was  indebted  (or  all  ihi 
honours  he  obtained  in  the  atate.  Psnsa  wac  ui- 
bune  of  the  plebs  B.C.  51,  in  which  year  he  tonk 
an  active  part,  in  conjunetim  with  H.  Caelios,  and 
some  of  his  other  coUeagnea,  in  oppoaii^  the  nea- 
snrei  which  die  conaol  M.  Manellna  ai^  others  at 
the  aristocratical  party  were  directing  agninu 
Caesar.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  riii.  &  %%6,  7.)  Paau 
was  not  employed  by  Caesar  in  any  important 
military  command  during  the  civil  war,  but  he 
continued  to  enjoy  his  confidence  and  esteem,  and 
received  from  him  in  b.  c.  46  the  goreniment  of 
Cisalpine  Oaut  as  snceeasor  to  M.  Bmtna.  Cicero 
speaks  of  his  departure  from  the  nty  at  tfae  end  of 
Decerabw  in  that  year  to  take  the  cammand  of  tba 
prorince,  and  says  **  that  he  was  followed  by  tx- 
traordinary  good  wishes  on  tha  part  of  all  food 
men,  beomse  be  had  nlierod  mny  from  miie;;, 
and  had  ahown  great  good  feeling  and  kindling 
in  the  recent  calsmities,"  (Cic  ad  Fam,  xr.  17.) 
Fonsa  returned  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  45  ;  and  in  a.  c. 
44  Caeaar  nominated  him  and  Hirtius,  his  colleofnts 
in  the  augurate,  consuls  for  &  c.  43.  From  that 
tioM  the  name  of  Pmm  beeomea  so  doaely  con- 
nected with  that  of  Hirtius,  that  it  ia  impoinbte 
to  relate  the  history  of  tlie  one  without  giving  that 
of  the  other.  The  reader  is  therefore  referred  to 
tfae  article  Hixtiub,  where  he  will  find  an  aivoant 
of  the  events  of  the  years  a  a  44  and  43,  till  the 
ftU  of  both  the  consuls  at  Mutina  in  the  month  of 
April  in  the  latter  year,  tog«iber  arith  reCereoccs  t» 
all  the  ancient  authmties. 

There  is  a  large  number  of  coins  bearing  the 
name  of  Panaa,  of  which  we  give  three  apecimeni 
below.    The  first  of  these  has  on  the  obvene  the 
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md  tt  ApaQ*.  aod  qd  the  revene  l*allu  in  » 
■riM  Inm  ij  ion  hanu ;  it  is  mppoaed  by 
cUmIimr  nocm  tban  tbs  dneof  theeoninl, 
■d  n  tiMicAm  iriimcd  by  him  to  Um  fitther  or 
tiM^  ot  the  latter.  The  next  two  coins 
i^Kt  to  the  conanL  The  fonner  bean  <m  tbe 
tnrw^kead  of  Baccfaoi,  and  on  the  reveree 
'tm  in  1  chariot  drawn  by  two  drafpms:  the 
uurhun  the  obren*  a  yimthial  headf  and  on 
w  RnoeCerra  whh  a  torui  in  each  of  ho-  handi 
■jJ  ^  a  pig  by  Iwr  ade.   (Kekhel,  toLt. 


MnS  OP  C  VIBItIB  rANSA,  COR,  B.  C.  43. 

("ATt'TACLES  (notn-iMA^t),  an  Atheoiim,  im- 
wr'-^iicd  by  AiiMopbann  aa  a  prB-cminently 
<afUi>iu,'wba,pEF{Mrii«to  Gondiict  a  proeeMion, 
r-t  wt  fail  fadmet  before  fie  fixed  the  crest  to  it. 

ridiraled  aho  far  his  itnpiditv  by  Eupolii 
■r XfunwrTtm.  (Arist-  Rm.  1034  ;  Schol. 
*t  if. ;  tomf.  Meineke,  F^rtgm.  Qim.  Graee. 
"ii-liU5.ilp.544.)  [E.  E.] 

I'ASTAENUS  (Ildmum),  the  favourite  pre- 
^vrfCkmeu  Aknndrinna.  Of  whatconntry 
b'*aipiipiiaI|y,i(ii},ontain.  Cave endearoitrs to 
t  <tie  the  nriooi  accomiu  by  omjectoring  that 
^  '31   Sicilitn  puentage,  bnt  that  he  was  bom  in 
A«nodriL   Id  thii  city  be  wa*  undoobtedly  edu- 
"'^wieBlnMd  tbeprinciplesof  the  •toical  school 
•iriieHpby.  Wedonotfinditmentionedwhothe 
(["^  wm  ^  iaitraeipd  him  in  the  troths  of 
HMiaut*, hat wtlnm  from Photins  (Cod.  IIS) 
be  WM  taught  by  those  who  had  seen  the 
■^^f%,  tboagh  bis  statement  that  he  had  heard 
«f  tbe  Apoctks  themselves  jgstly  appears  to 
'wthwmloirinJljr  impoMible.  About  a.  d.  181, 
'*  W  icqniiied  soch  onincnce  that  he  was  ap- 
\  ^'xt  RisH«r  of  the  catedtetical  school  in  Alex- 
'  "^ns,  m  i^Mx  i^idi  be  diichaiged  with  great 
^^atioa  fat  nine  or  ten  yeara.    At  this  time  the 
*"<Bt  sod  (ne^  of  paniaeniit  suggested  him  as 
'■**P7pw»«  to  conduct  a  miswonary  eiitorprise 
\^  'm*  Of  his  socoess  there  we  know  nothing. 
"1  »e  hne  a  stnguhr  story  regarding  it  told  by 
^  imot.  It  U  said  that  he  fonnd  in  Indian 
■"'T  rf  Si.  Matthew's  Gospel,  written  in  Hebrew, 
•>Kifcidb(«n  Wi  by  Su  Bartholomew,  and  that 
llu?'  "  *°  Aleiandria.  He 

'l"^  Rowd  his  pbce  in  to  cstechetica) 
«hiA  )nd  ken  filkd  duing  his  absence  by 
'  *  niil  lad  flfend  Cleoieiii;    The  persecuUon 
-'^^ent,  1.  D.  302,  dnvs  iMh  Pontaenns 
Ufnm  iniD  Neatine :  bat  that  he  nsoiied 


his  labonif  before  his  death  appears  ftun  an  ax- 
piesuoa  of  Enselutts  {H.  E.  t.  10),  TtAsvrm' 
ih'sAw  do  not  know  the  vtuX  date  of  his 
death,  but  it  cannot  have  been  prior  to  a.  d.  211, 
as  he  lived  to  the  time  of  Cara(!all&  His  name  hu 
a  place  in  the  calendar  of  the  Roman  Chnreht  on 
the  seventh  of  July.  He  was  sticoeeded  by  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinus.  This,  with  some  other  points, 
has  been  disputed  Igr  Dodwell  {ad  Immmwi, 
501,  &c).  who  makes  Pantaeniu  to  be  not  tbe  pre- 
decessor, bat  the  soccessor  of  Clemens,  He  was  a 
man  of  much  eloquence,  if  we  may  trust  the 
opinion  of  Clemens,  who  calls  him  a  SidUan  Ik, 

Both  EusebioB  and  Jerome  speak  of  his  writings, 
the  latter  mentioning  his  Commentaries  on  the 
bcriptures,  but  we  have  not  even  a  fragment  of 
them.  Cave  states  that  he  is  nmnbered  by  Ana- 
stasios  of  Sin^  amongst  the  commentators  who  re- 
ferred the  six  days'  work  of  the  Creation  to  Christ 
and  the  Church.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Graec  vol.  iii.  p. 
569  ;  CRve,  Apoilolici,  p.  127,  HitL  lAt.  vtd. 
i.  p.  61,  &c;  Enseb.  H.E.y.  la)  [W.M.O.] 

PANTA-LEON  {n<x>^aKiw),  historical  1.  A 
son  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  by  an  Ionian  woman. 
His  claim  to  the  throne  in  preference  to  his  brother 
Croesus  was  put  forward  by  his  parUsans  during 
the  lifetime  of  Alyattes,  bnt  that  monarch  decided 
in  favour  of  Croesus.  (Herod,  i.  92.) 

2.  Son  of  Omphalion,  was  king  or  tyrant  of 
Pisa  in  Elis  at  the  period  of  the  !14tli  Olympiad 
(B.C.  644),  assembled  an  army,  with  which  he 
made  himself  master  of  Olympia,  and  assumed 
by  foree  the  sole  presidency  of  the  Olympic 
games  on  that  occasion.  The  Eleann  on  tliis 
account  would  not  reckon  this  as  one  of  the 
wwulmr  Olympiads.  (Paus.  vi.  21.  §1,22.  §2.) 
Wie  learn  also  from  Stmbo  that  Pantaleon  ossistod 
the  Metsenisns  in  the  second  Messeninn  war 
(Strab.  viii,  p.  36'2),  which,  according  to  the  chro- 
nology of  Pausanias,  followed  by  Mr.  Clinton,  must 
have  been  as  much  as  thirty  years  before ;  but 
C  O.  HSUerand  Mr.  Orote  i^ard  the  intervoition 
irf  Puitaleon  as  farrdshmg  the  best  aigument  for 
the  real  date  of  the  war  in  question.  (Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  188  ;  MUller's  DanooMy  ToL  L 
p.  171  ;  Orote's  titrece,  vol  ii.  p.  574.) 

3.  A  Macedonian  of  Pydna,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexanour,  who  was  appointed  by  him 
governor  of  Memphis,  B.C.  331.  (Arr.  Anah.  iiL  b, 

§M 

4.  An  Aetolian,  one  of  the  chief  citiiens  and 
political  leaders  of  thet  people,  who  was  the  prin- 
cipal author  of  the  peace  and  ollinnce  concluded  by 
the  Aetolians  with  Aratos  and  tbe  Achaeans,  u.  u. 
239.  (Plut.  .4nif.  33.)  He  was  probably  the  lonia 
as  the  fitther  of  Archidomus,  mentioned  by  Poly- 
bius  (iv.  67). 

fi.  An  Aetolian,  probsbly  a  grandson  of  the  pre- 
ceding, is  first  mentioned  as  one  of  the  ambassadors 
charged  to  bear  to  the  Roman  general,  M.  Adlius 
Glabrio,  the  unqualified  submission  of  tbe  Aeto- 
lians, B.  a  191.  (Polyb.  XX.  9.)  Again,  inB.C. 
ICS  he  appears  as  one  of  the  deputies  at  Thennns 
before  C.  Popillius,  when  he  uttered  a  violent 
harangue  against  Lyciscus  and  Thoas.  ( Id.  xxviit. 
4. )  He  is  also  mentioned  as  present  with  Eu- 
menes  at  Delphi,  when  the  life  of  that  monarrh 
ms  attempted  by  the  emissaries  of  Perseus  On 
this  occasion  he  is  termed  by  Livy  **  Aetuliae 
princepi.**   (Liv.  xKL  15.) 

6.  A  king  of  Bactria,  at  rather  perham  of  thf 
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Indo-CMUMun  province  loath  of  tbe  Psropo- 
nmu,  known  onl;  from  his  cmiu.  Fran  thew  it 
mean  pnUU*  that  he  mm  the  mtvmaT  of  Aga- 
woclea,  and  bts  reign  is  referred  by  Piofeaur  Wil- 
■on  to  about  a-c.  120  ( Jrioaa, p. 30O) ; bat  Laasen 
would  aarign  it  to  a  nnwh  eariier  period.  (laman, 
Zmr  OexA.  d.  Oritdliitim  fSa^  «.  BatMem, 
pp.  192,  26S.)  The  eoina  of  tbeaa  two  kingi, 
Agathodea  and  Pan  to)  eon,  an  nnuikable  a%  beaiw 
ing  hucriptiona  both  in  tbe  Cheek  and  in  Sanscrit 
diaracUn.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PANTALEON  (Raw^w),  liteiarr.  1.  A 
writer  OD  cnluiaiy  mbjecta,  nwndoned  by  P^nx 
(ri.  76),  where  the  old  leadiiig,  IlavroAiM',  it  nn- 
donbtedly  inaceunrte^ 

'2.  A  ComtantinopoHtaa  deaeon  and  ebarto- 
phj-lax,  who  probiAl7  lired  in  the  middle  of  the 
thirteenth  century.  Several  wo^a  of  hit,  prin- 
cipally Mrmoaa,  hare  been  p«blished,  both  in  the 
Anginal  Greek,  and  in  Latin,  for  which  cmuult 
Fabridna,  BOl.  Grata,  rol.  z.  pp.  199,  942,  347, 
258,  ToL  xi.  p.  455,  and  Cave,  HUt.  IM.  toU  ii. 
Di«.  p.  15.  [W.  M.  0.] 

PANTALEON,  ST.  <Slarr»Ktmw),  or  PAN- 
TOLEON  {■aarrohiov),  or  PANTELEEMON 
(IlavrfAnf/Miiv],  a  phyiidan  of  Niconiedia  in  Bi- 
thynia,  in  the  third  centnrv  after  Christ,  the  son  of 
Euatoisjn8,apen(Hi  of  wealth  and  consequence,  but 
■trongly  denrted  to  pagantn.  Hb  mother,  whose 
name  waa  Enbula,  was  a  sbbIoub  Chriatian,  and 
educated  him  in  the  Chriatian  fidth  ;  she  died, 
however,  while  he  waa  yet  yoong,  and  he  waa  in 
danger  61  relapsing  into  pq^tam.  After  noetving 
a  good  preliminary  education,  ha  studied  aiedieine 
nnder  a  physician  named  Enphrosynos,  and  by  his 
*»B*gi°|  manna*  and  good  conduct  attracted  the 
notice  of  the  Emperor  Mazimian,  so  that  he  waa 
intended  for  the  post  of  one  of  the  royal  lAyaioans. 
About  this  time  he  became  acquainted  with  an 
aged  CkriaUan  priest,  named  Hennalaat,  br  wiiom 
be  was  confirmed  in  his  attadnnnit  to  the  (jhristiaD 
6uth,  and  shortly  after  baptised.  He  then  endea> 
voured  to  convert  his  £ither  from  paganism,  in 
which  attempt  he  at  last  succeeded.  He  mado 
himself  an  object  of  dislike  and  envy  to  the  other 
physicians  by  tbe  number  of  cores  he  effected,  and 
was  at  last  dnMnmeed  to  th«  ■mpeior  as  a  Chns- 
tian.  After  being  in  vain  tempted  to  embmee 
paganism,  and  ao&ring  many  tortnres  (fmm  some 
of  which  he  is  said  to  have  been  miracalously  deli- 
Tered),  he  waa  at  last  beheaded,  pnbabl;  A.  n.  303. 
Tbe  name  of  PanUltZimm  was  givm  him  on 
■ecotwt  of  hia  praying  for  hie  murderers.  His 
memory  is  edebrated  in  the  Romish  diarcfa  on 
July  27.  A  very  interesting  account  of  his  life 
and  martyrdom  is  given  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum" 
(Jul.  27.  vol.  VL  p.  897),  taken  chiefly  from  Simeon 
Metaphrastes.  (See  Baoviui,  MnasM^i/orSiMcfer. 
Fn^moKB  Madkor. ;  C.  B.  Carpwrnua,  ]}§  Ma- 
^eu  oft  EaJa.  pro  &melu  Jubilk,  and  the  antboiB 
there  referred  to.)  [W.A.  G.] 

PANTAUCHU3  (ndrrauxoi).  1-  A  Mace- 
donian of  Aloras,  son  of  Nicolaus,  an  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexander,  was  one  of  those  appointed 
to  the  command  of  a  trireme  on  the  descent  of  the 
Indna,  a  c.  827.  (Ait.  Imd,  18.)  Though  thu  ii 
tbe  only  oocanon  during  the  war*  of  that  monarcli 
en  which  his  name  ia  mentioned,  yet  wo  are  told 
tiiat  he  had  earned  a  great  reputation  both  for 
ability  as  a  commander  and  for  his  penonal  atreogth 
and  jmnm,   Thcae  qualitiea  obtamed  far  him  a  i 


hi^  phes  among  the  Denenls  of  Denetrina  Pott- 
oicelea,  who  in  B.  o.  2w  left  iam  with  a  luga  ftm 
to  bold  posseasiop  of  Aettdia  againat  Pyirim.  Ob 
tlie  approach  i^  that  monarch,  Pantaarana  hutcnei 
to  meet  him,  and  give  him  battle,  wi>en  a  ainria 
combat  ensaed  botwem  tbe  yemg  king  and  uw 
vMetan  lAear,  in  whlcli  tbe  fiauei  waa  ricteriona* 
Pan  tench  us  waa  cairied  off  the  Said  aeverely 
wounded,  and  his  army  was  totally  ranted.  Whe- 
ther or  not  he  died  of  hia  woonda  we  know  aot^ 
bat  hia  name  ia  not  again  mentionad.  (PhiL 
iyni.  7,  iJemcftr.  41.) 

2.  Son  of  Bahtem*,  one  of  the  chief  ftienda  and 
eODnaellora  of  Petseos,  king  of  Macedonia,  by  whoa 
we  find  hin  employed  on  variooa  importauit  csnfi- 
dendal  occanon&  Thna  in  B.C.  171  he  was  one  ef 
the  hoatages  given  by  the  king  during  hie  eairfer- 
ence  with  the  Roman  deputy  Q,  Marow,  and 
Bubseqnently  one  of  the  ambasaadora  soit  to  P. 
Liciniua  Craasos  with  Mopoanla  for  pcaM :  and 
three  years  later  (b.c.  168)  W  was  daqiMfM  to 
Gentina,  king  of  lUyria,  to  aecoie  tbe  adhetnue 
of  that  monudi,  at  whose  court  he  remained  for 
aome  dme,  sthnolatiog  him  to  acta  of  open  hoe- 
tiiity  against  Rome,  and  urging  him  to  throw  his 
whole  power  into  the  contest  in  &Vour  of  Peraena. 
(Polybk  xxrii.  8,  sxiz.  2,  8 ;  lit.  zlii.  39,  xUv. 
23  J  g  J 

PANTELEE'MON.  [Pantalkik.] 

PANTE'LEUS  (ILu^Aml  tbe  anthor  of 
nine  verses  in  the  Greek  Antholi»y,  the  first  two 
at  which  stand  in  die  Vatican  MST  as  an  raigram 
on  Callimachoa  and  Cynageiras,  tbe  wdtknewn 
leaden  of  tba  AAwiaBB  at  the  battle  Manthon 
(Branck,  .^Mo^.  vol  ii  p.  404,  AmlL  PA  App. 
Mo.  58).  There  eao  be  no  doubt  that  the  Hnes 
are  a  fragment  of  an  heroic  poem  on  the  battle  of 
Marathtm,  or  the  Pernan  war  in  general ;  bat  w« 
have  no  indication  of  the  anthor'a  age.  (See 
Jaeoba,  CbBNaaat  ta  Anth.  Ortm,  toL  &  pt  8^ 
p.  193,  vd.  iiL  pt  S,  p.  929 ;  Voasina,  di»  UnL 
Oraee.  p.  480,  ed.  Weatefmann}  FkMc  mi. 
Graee.  vol.  iv.  p.  486.)  [P.  8.] 

PANTHEIA.  [AniuDATAK.] 

PANTHOEDUS  (Iki^ofSei),  a  dialectic  phi- 
losopher about  a  c.  270,  who  wrote  a  treatise,  vcol 
dM^iCeAMir,  which  was  attacked  by  Chrydppu.  j 
He  was  the  preceptor  of  Lycen,  the  peripatetic 
philosopher.    (Dit^.  LaSrt.  v.  68,  vii.  193.)  - 
[W.  M.  G.] 

PANTHOtJS  (ndvfeos),  one  of  the  elders  at 
Troy,  was  married  to  Phrontis,  and  the  &ther  of  ' 
Euphorbus,  Polydamas,  and  Hyperenor.  (Horn.  It. 
iii.  146,  xiv.  450,  xrii.  24,40,  81.)  Vii^  (^m. 
ii.  319)  makes  him  a  son  of  Othrys,  and  a  priest 
of  Apollo,  a  dignity  to  which,  according  to  Serviua 
on  this  passage,  he  was  raised  by  Priam  ;  origi- 
nally he  was  a  Delphian,  and  had  been  earned  to 
Troy  by  Antenor,  on  aceo«nt  of  hia  baaaty.  (Comp. 
Lucian,        17.)  [L.S.] 

PA'NTIAS  (narrfat),  of  Chios,  a  statuary  of 
the  school  of  Sicyon,  who  i*  only  mentioned  as  the 
maker  of  some  alatnes  of  athletes.  Ha  was  in* 
structed  in  his  art  by  his  father,  Soatmtiu,  who 
was  the  seventh  in  the  nwceinon  discudes  from 
Aristodesof  Cydoua:  Pantias,thavefon^  nourished 
probably  about  a  a  420— 38a  (Praa.  vi  3.  g  1, 
9.  §  1,  14.  §  3 :  Thiench,  EpoAm,  pp.  143,  278, 
282;  Aristoclbs.)  [P.S.] 

PANTO'LEON.  [pAHTAtnoH.] 

PANTULEIUS,  A.,  a  acnlf  tor,  who  Und  ia 
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PANTASTS. 
Bneot  b  tk  toga  of  Badnu,  whose  statue  he 
wfe  far  the  Milwiwia.    (BotUi,  Cbrp. /mct.  vol 
i.NV  339.)  [P.  S-l 

PANUROUS,  the  vamt  of  the  alave  of  Fanniua 
Cbam,  whom  the  ktter  entmstad  to  Roscias, 
ikracM^&riMtnKtiaD  in  hisut.  [CuAiBUS, 

PANYASIS  (na^f).*   1.  A  Greek  epic 
pvt,M  in  die  fifth  century  before  the  Chtiattan 
atn.  9a  Baioe  ia  aleo  writteo  Tlayiiurats  and 
ILsv^.i,  but  there  can  be  no  donbt  that  IIovv- 
vifceconect  way.  Accordii^  to  Saidaa  (a.  v.) 

sxi>ui;utd  althoi^  the  historian  Doris  stated 
tk:  k  wai  a  Sainian  and  the  son  of  Diodes,  yet 
I'   J^critT  of  Soidas  ia  to  be  preferred,  at  least 

hi  m  nspKts  his  birth-place,  since  both  Pau- 
atki  (x.  8.  §  5)  and  Clemens  Alexandrinus  (vi. 
3,f3'J)hkenwcaQ  him  a  native  of  Halicamasana. 
?iiin>it  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  hmilics  at 
Fvuanuitn,  and  icaa  a  relation  of  the  historian 
HcroiatDs,  tboogh  the  exact  reladonihip  in  which 
^  ttDod  to  oDo  another  is  uncertain.  One 
KvA  Bade  the  poet  the  first  coosin  of  the  his- 
LtLa,  Piayaos  odag  the  acn  of  Polyarchofi,  and 
Zii4«u  the  HQ  of  Lyxea,  the  brother  of  Poly- 

*!U  Another  acconnt  made  Panyasia  the  uncle 
fi  Hendotns,  the  latter  being  the  son  of  Rhoeo  or 
I^S  wu  the  sister  of  tSe  poet  (Snidas, 
|W  nmflietiBg  acconnu  have  given  rise  to  much 
ijpte  mmg  aodero  writers,  but  the  latter  state- 
Mi,  iKorliiift  to  which  Panyasis  was  tha  nnde 
«flIcndolas,lHaheen  woallyiwefeied.  Panyasis 
kiSB  Id  be  known  ahoat  b.  c  4Sd,  continned  in  re- 
HUin  tin  a.  c.  467,  in  which  year  be  is  placed 
-r  iaiMt  and  was  put  to  death  by  Lygdamis,  the 
i<m  sf  Halieaoasana,  probably  about  the  same 
*i  ibt  HemdMaa  left  hia  native  town,  that  is 
ac457  (Clinton,  F.ff.  tab  annis  489. 

-Itnnl  writers  mention  two  poems  by  Panyasis. 
''^i^cic  ihe  moot  celebrated  was  entitled  Heradeia 
(■H^a,  AtheiL  xL  pp.  469,  d.  498,  c)  or  He- 
ni>M>(11^MKA*iat,  Soidas),  which  gave  a  detailed 
WMSisf  the  exjdoitB  of  Hcncles.  It  conusted 
i  WtKo  books  and  nine  thonsand  verses  ;  and 
a^rean,  sa  br  aa  we  can  judge  from  the  re- 
■wtoB  Is  it  io  ancient  writeta,  to  have  passed 
»'*f  Irtflj  the  adventures  of  the  hero  which  had 
^  Riiud  by  pRtious  poets,  aod  to  Iiave  dwelt 
('i  i;  apao  his  exploiU  lo  Asia,  Libya,  the  Hea- 
f™»i  4i  An  ontltiM  of  the  contents  of  Uie 
'•-'i'MUnki,  as  &r  as  they  can  be  restored,  is 
E  <ni  HuUer,  in  an  appendix  to  his  work  on 
^<  Ihmui  (»oL  L  p.  53J,  Engl.  Iransl.  1st  ed.). 
i^^;<i(liepomof  Panyasis  bore  the  name  of /(»»,x( 
I  wid),  ind  contained  7000  verses;  it  related 
^  lu^ry  of  Neleoa,  CodniB,  and  the  Ionic 
;>ubablj  much  io  the  same  way  as  others 
•-ja  i^KnW  ia  poeuy  the  Kriatis  or  (if>x<uoAo7fw 
*  i^^inDC  Hates  and  countries.  Suidas  relates 
(hit  poem  was  written  in  pentameters,  but  it 
>  aptotaUe  tbat  at  so  early  a  period  a  poem  of 
'  *  Wsgth  was  written  simply  in  pentaoielers  ; 

*  ne  qait)^  of  the  name  ia  doubtfoL  A 
ht«  pact  (Arien.  AraL  Phatk.  175)  makea  the 
^actiastsiboit:— 

"hnpri  aed  iota  tamen,  coi  longior  aetas,** 

I"!  it  an  pRibaUy  long  in  earlier  timea. 
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stiU,  as  no  fragments  of  it  have  come  dovni  to  nil 
we  hare  no  certiun  information  on  the  subject. 

We  do  not  know  what  impresrion  the  poems  of 
Panyatts  made  upon  his  contemporaries  and  their 
immediate  deacendanta)  bat  it  waa  probably  not 
mat,  aa  ba  iinot  mentisned  by  any  of  tha  gieat 
Oiaakwritan.  Bnt  in  htar  tiaies  hia  works  weva 
ex  ten  si  rely  read,  and  mack  admired  ;  the  Alex- 
andrine grammarians  nuoked  him  with  Homer, 
Heaiod,  Peisander,  and  Antimacbua,  as  one  of  the 
five  principal  epic  poeta,  and  some  even  went  so 
&r  as  to  compare  him  with  Homer  (comp.  Snidaa, 
a  K ;  Dionya  da  K<rf.  So^  Cent,  c  2,^  419.  ad. 
Reiske  ;  QumtiL  x.  1.  $  £4).  Panyasis  oco^ned 
an  intermediate  position  between  the  later  cyclio 
poeta  and  the  studied  efforts  of  Antimachus,  who  is 
stated  to  have  been  his  pnpil  (>.«. 'Ayr^x^)- 
From  two  of  the  longest  fn^uients  which  have  come 
down  to  ns  (Athen.  li.  p.  86  ;  Stobaaua,  zviiL  22^ 
it  appears  that  Panyaus  krat  dose  to  the  aid  lonio 
form  of  epic  poetry,  and  had  imbibad  no  mall  por- 
tion of  the  Homeric  spirit. 

The  fra^ents  of  the  Htnidaa  ore  given  in 
the  coUecQoas  of  the  Greek  poets  by  WintertiHi, 
Bmnck,  Boissonade,  and  Gaislord ;  in  DUntier^ 
Fragments  of  Greek  epic  poetry,  and  in  the  worka 
of  Tsschimer  and  Funcke,  quoted  below.  (The 
histories  of  Greek  litemtura  by  Bode,  Ulriu,  and 
Bemhardy  ;  Tsschimer,  De  Panyaiidv  Vila  H 
CarmmibM  Dmetiatio,  Vratisl  1836,  and  Frag- 
ffisnte,  1842  ;  Fnncke,  De  Fanyaiidit  Vita  ao 
Poed  Dmtrt  Bonn.  1837  ;  Eckstein,  in  Erschand 
Gniber^  Smigl^opadu^  art.  Panyata.) 

2.  A  philosopher,  also  a  native  of  HaUeamasana,. 
who  wrote  two  books  "*  On  Dreams"  (ncpt  ii^pttr^ 
Suidas,  >.  v.).  This  must  be  the  Panyasis,  whom 
Artemiodonis  refers  to  in  bis  Oneirocritka  (i.  64, 
iL  35),  and  whom  he  expressly  calla  a  Halicai- 
nassian.  Taadiinier  GO^jaetuna  that  tha  Paaaaga 
of  Duns  above  refeired  to  has  tefennce  to  uia  Pa- 
nyasis ;  tbat  the  poet  had  a  son  named  Diodea,  and 
that  the  philosopher  was  therefore  a  grandson  of 
the  poet,  and  was  called  a  Sainian  by  Duris  from  . 
his  residence  in  that  island.  That  Suidas  has  con- 
founded the  two  persons,  as  he  frequently  does,^ 
seems  probable  from  his  calling  the  poet  Ttparo-' 
(rK<(voi,anepitliet  which  would  be  much  more  q^nh 
priata  to  the  philosopher,  who  wrote  upon  dreams. 

PAPAEUS  or  PAPAS  (nawiuoi  or  Jliras), 
**  fother,"  a  sutname  of  Zeua  among  the  Scythians 
(HerDd.iT.59Xand<^Attis.(Diod.iiLfi8.)  [L.  S.] 

PA'PHIA  {Tlafia),  a  surname  of  Aphrodite, 
derived  from  the  celebrated  temple  of  the  goddess 
at  Paphos  in  Cyprus.  A  statue  of  Aphroditn 
Paphia  also  stood  in  the  sanctuary  of  Ino,  between 
Oet^-lus  and  Tbolomae  in  Laconia.  (Paua,  iii.  36  ; 
Tac.  HitL  iL  2 ;  Hom.  Hymn,  w  Vat.  69  ;  Apollod. 
iii.  14.  §      Strab.  xiv.  p.  683.)  [L.  S.] 

PAPHUS  (ntifoi),  a  SOD  of  PygmaHon  and 
the  statue  into  which  life  had  been  breathed  by 
Aphrodite^  From  him  the  town  of  Paphus  la 
said  to  have  derived  its  name ;  and  Pygmalion 
himself  is  called  the  Papbian  hero.  (Ov.  MeL  x. 
290,  &c)  The  ^er  of  Cinras,  the  founder  of 
the  tem^  of  Aphndita  at  Pqdioat  la  likawiaa 
called  Paphus.  (Hygtn.  Aft  243 ;  ApoUod.  iii. 
14.  §2.)  [L.8.] 

PA'PIA,  the  wife  of  Op^ieus.  (Cie.j»» 
Cluenl.  9.) 

PA'PIA   QENS,  plebeian,  was  originally  a 
Samnite  bmlly.    In  the  Samnite  wars  a  Papioa  i 
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Bratnliu  i*  mentioned,  who  eodearonred  to  per- 
kuade  hii  eonntrjmien  to  renew  th«  rtnig^  agaJiut 
.  tlie  Ramm,  in  &  a  322  [Brutulos],  wd  in  the 

C«t  Sodd  Wu,  &  c.  90,  Pi^ni  Matiliu  wutbe 
der  of  the  SfumiitM  aaaiiut  Rome  [Mutilus]. 
Some  of  the  PApii  probuly  settled  at  Rome  soon 
kfter  this  event,  and  one  of  them  finally  obtained 
tbe  coniulihip  in  a.  d,  9.  The  Roman  Papii  were 
dinded  into  two  Cimiliea,  the  dt/n'and  Mtitilii 
the  former  are  given  under  Cblsus,  the  latier  are 
ipokni  of  nnder  Papius. 

PA'PIAS,  one  of  the  prindpal  officers  of  Sex. 
Pnrapt^y,  was  oile  of  the  comnuuideta  of  hia  fleet  in 
the  battle  wiLh  Agrippa,  off  Myke,  B.  c.  36. 
(AppiATi,  B.  C  V.  104,  106,  Ac.)  Ha  appears  to 
be  the  same  peiwn  as  the  commander  called  De- 
mocharea  by  Dion  Caanu  (xliz.  2,  3)  ud  Saeto- 
nius  (Aiiff.  16). 

PA'PIAS  (Tletwlai\  an  early  Christian  writer. 
He  is  described  by  IrcTiaens  {adv.  Haertt.  t.  33), 
whom  Jerome  calls  a  disciple  of  Papias,  in  a  pas> 
aaqeofwbichEaMbiuB(^.  £.  iii. 39)  has  preserved 
tha  original  Greek,  as  "a  hearer  of  John  and  a 
companion  of  Polycarp"  [PulycarpurJ.  Irenaeus 
also  speaks  of  him  as  **an  ancient  man  "  {ipx'i'os 
dt^),  an  expression  which,  though  ambiguous, 
may  be  widerstood  as  implying  that  he  was  still 
lifing  wben  Irenaeus  wrote.  It  has  been  disputed 
wheuer  Uie  John  refaned  to  in  the  atalament  of 
Irenaeus  was  die  Aportk  John,  or  John  the  Elder, 
an  enunent  Christian  of  the  Church  at  Ephesua,  to 
whom  aome  have  ascribed  the  book  of  Revelation 
(Rnieb.  L  e.).  Jerome  repeatedly  describes  Papins 
as  a  hearer  of  the  Evangelist  John ;  probably  fol- 
lowing Irenaeua,  whom  he  apparency  understood 
aa  speaking  of  the  Apoatle.  Enaelnna  also  «s- 
pean  to  have  nndentood  Erenaeut  to  speak  at  the 
Apostle  John,  but  he  proceeds  immediately  todte 
a  passage  from  Papias  himself  which  indicates  that 
he  was  never  personally  acquainted  with  John 
or  with  any  of  the  Apostles.  But  it  may  be 
observed  tbi^  the  words  of  P^ias  equally  exclude 
the  SDMoadan  of  hia  having  been  personally  ac- 
quanted  with  John  die  Eldor ;  though  Eusebioi^ 
either  not  properly  considering  them,  or  refer- 
.ring  to  aome  other  passage  of  his  works  now 
lost,  says  that  be  called  himself  a  hearer  of  the 
elder  Jdin,  as  well  aa  of  Aristion,  whom  Papias 
nentiMU  in  conjunction  with  him.  Euaebius 
Mates  also  that  Papias  embodied  in  his  writings 
many  particukrs  related  by  Aristion  and  John  the 
£Ider  {aArw  vapaS6atis),  but  it  does  not  follow 
that  he  received  them  directly  from  their  lips. 
(Roaeb.  L  e*)  That  Piqiias  waa  a  companion 
■f  Pclmairi^  his  contamponrj  and  the  bishop 
•f  a  ^uren  in  the  same  province,  Proconsular 
Ada,  is  likely  enough ;  and  we  think  it  pro- 
bable that  the  statement  of  Irenaeus  (which  with 
Euaebina  and  Jerome  we  understand  of  John  the 
Apostle)  was  only  a  hasty  and  (as  Papias*  own 
words  diow)  an  emmeons  inference  that,  as  Poly- 
carp  had  bean  a  beaivt  of  the  ApoatU^  therefore 
hb  companion  Pa|naa  most  hare  been  one  too. 
Papias  was  bishop  of  Hierepolis,  on  the  border  of 
Phiygia  (Euseb.  H.  E.  iii.  .36, 39),  where  he  was  ac- 
qnaintad  with  the  daughters  of  die  Apostle  Philip, 
mo  had  fixed  hia  residence  there,  but  mnsthavediedf 
aa  the  paasage  referred  to  above  as  cited  by  Eusehiua 
ahowSfbefonPapiaa'time.  Papiaaspeaksofkinnelf 
M  devoted  mere  to  inquiries  about  the  traditions 
iptpectbg  Uie  Apostles  and  thdr  teachings,  than  to 


bixiks ;  but  his  declaration  must  be  nndenlood  aa 
referring  to  ether  books  than  the  Scriptures,  and 
even  thai,  must  not  be  too  strictly  interpreted,  for, 
according  to  Entebina,  he  was  not  only  inSi  v«rsed 
in  the  Scriptures,  but  was  a  nan  of  great  fteD^al 
information  (rd  wdtra  3ri  (liham  Koyuirarvi). 
Eusebius,  indeed,  has  elsewhere  spoken  sli^tingiv 
of  hia  intellecta,  saying  (c  39)  that  he  appean 
to  have  been  "  of  small  nndenlaadinKt"  vtuKpii 
Aw  riw  wSr.  We  have  observed  that  P^riaa  mar 
have  been  stiQ  living  when  Irenaeus  wrote  hie  book 
^Jtxrtw/fomwsfbnt  the  Paschal  or  Alexandrian 
Chronicle  states  that  Papias  sirred  martyrdom  at 
Petgamns,  with  several  other  persons,  in  the  samr 
year  (a.  D.  163)  in  which  Polycarp  sufTerr^  at 
Smyrna  (CXron,  /'oscAo/a,  vol.  i.  p.  258,  ed.  Pari*, 
pi  206,  ed.  Venice,  p^  4B1,  ed.  Bonn).  He  U 
called  Mar^r  by  Stephanus  Qobams  tbe  Tritheikt 
(PhoL  im.CoA.  232).  That  he  was  Uihop  (A 
the  Church  at  Pergomns,  and  that  he  is  rebukrd 
in  the  epistle  to  that  Church  in  the  Apocalj'pse 
(c  ii.),  is  a  mere  conjecture,  founded  apparcntir 
on  Papias*  belief  in  Millennium,  and  on  tlie 
place  of  his  martyrdom.  Halloix  ( lUtahium  Oriat- 
bil.  EccUs.  Servitor.  Viiae,  &  Papiat^  c.  3)  has 
dCed,  as  referring  to  Papias  of  Hierapolis,  a  paasage 
in  certain  Acta  B.  Onerimi,  which  states  that  hr 
was  taktu  to  Rome,  imprisoned  and  tortured  for 
aome  tine,  and  then  Kleased.  Bat  theM  is  reason 
to  believe  that  the  Aela,  if  indeed  they  have  any 
foundation  in  truth  (comp.  Tillemont,  Mtm.  vol. 
il  jL  298),  refer  to  another  Papias  of  much  later 
date  (Henschenius,  in  Acta  Saitctorum,  Febnaru, 
vol.  iii.  p.  287).  He  is  called  Saint  by  Jerome, 
and  is  commemorated  by  the  Romish  Chorch  on 
the  twenty-second  of  February.  The  undent 
Martyrologies,  however,  in  many  cases,  aastgii  him 
to  other  days. 

Papias  was  a  millenarian.  **  He  saya  (we  quote 
the  words  of  Euaebius,  H.  E.  tit  39}  thai  there 
will  be  for  a  thousand  years  after  the  resunection 
of  the  dead,  a  bodily  reign  of  Christ  on  this  earth.  ** 
According  to  Stqthanus  Gobama  (apud  Phot.  L  r.) 
he  held  that  there  would  be  the  enjoyment  of 
sensible  fbod  in  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven,  i.  e.  ap- 

Cntly  during  Christ's  millennial  reign.  The  mil- 
rians  were  sometimes  called,  from  Papias,  Pa- 
pianisti,  Tlawta^iffrat. 

Papias  wrote  a  work  in  five  books,  entitled  Aa- 
7fw  Kvpiaat^  ^in^irtwt  0ie\Ui  <*,  ExpbimiiiommM 
SermonMn  Domini  L&ri  V,  The  work  is  lost, 
except  a  few  fragments  which  have  been  preserved 
by  Irenaeus,  Eusebius,  Maximus  Confeswr,  and 
other  writers,  down  to  Theophyhta  and  Oecu- 
meniuL  The  fiagments  are  valuable  for  the  early 
traditions  which  they  contain  respecting  the  writings 
of  tbe  New  Testament,  and  which,  in  givat  degier* 
were  derived  from  John  ^e  Elder.  According 
to  these  traditions  the  Oospel  of  Mattheir  was 
written  in  Hebrew,  and  each  one  interpreted 
(ijpft^vfiNTe)  it  as  he  was  able ;  an  obscure  dedaia- 
tioD  which  has  eanaed  mudi  peiplexitj.  The 
erai^elist  Mark  is  described  as  the  interfMcter 
(jp.uipeimlf)  of  Peter,  and  as  writing  from  his  dic- 
tation. P^ias  also  cited  or  mentioned  the  iiral 
Epistle  of  Peter  and  the  first  of  John  ;  and  refers 
to  the  histoiy  of  the  woman  taken  in  adultery  con- 
tained in  the  Gospel  of  John,  ch.  viii  vs.  2,  ftc. 

Several  fragments  of  Paptos  wen  puUisbed  bj 
Halloix  {lOiutr.  OriaO.  Ecda.  Scnpior.  Filae) 
Onbe  {i^MUiffitiM  S&  PP.  vol.  i.),  and  Miiitet 
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FAPINIAKII& 
(Pr^miwla  ftOnm  Graaoor.  faidc  L  p.  lS,&c.), 
a&d  b  tbe  fint  Tolame  tlie  B^iaAeca  Patnm  of 
{hlUiid  (rot  Venice.  1765).  uid  of  the  Reliijaiae 
of  Roath  (8vo.  Oxon.  18  U).  The  lut- 
MKcd  conwdon  ia  the  most  complete.  (Hieron. 
Ik  Vifa  lUiutr.  c  18;  Fabric  Biblioti.  Onuc. 

;  Cave,  Hiat.  LiO.  mi  ma.  108,  Tol. 
i.  ■i.  47,  e<l.  Oxford,  1740—1743  ;  TOlemant, 
ii;  w*.  vdL  u.  p.  296,  Ac)  [J.  C.  M.] 

WPlAS.  tcnlpinr.  [Aristbar.] 

PAPINIA'NUS,  AEMI'LIUS  wm  a  pnpil 
Wl^.  CrrTidius  Scaerabi.  An  inKiiption  reconlt 
^MpmAi  to  be  Pafnttianiu  Hoadlis  and  £u|[etiia 
and  that  tbey  aur*iTed  th«r  boo  Aemiliiu 
I'uUiu  PapinianDK,  who  died  in  hia  thirty-ieventh 
j'V.  Amiliua  Papinianus  succeeded  Sepiimius 
trifp-jt,  ifierwards  emperor,  as  Advocatns  Fisci 
(Motuui.  CvrwalL  8).  Now  Sevema  held  this 
•4(e  udcr  Marau  ADtoninu,  and  he  was  wn- 

£nd  IB  ttamm  hi^  c^MdUes  by  Marnu  dniing 
y&ome.  Vafontamu  therefore  was  Advocataa 
Vod  jonng  the  rngn  of  Marcos,  who  died  ^  d.  1 80. 
&:<^  beaoK  emperor  A.  D.  192,  and  died  a.d. 
-'  I.  There  is  therefore  an  interral  of  about  thirtjr- 
t«»  nan  between  the  death  of  Marcus  and  (hat 
''XHQtiand  cousequcQtly  PapioianuB,  who  held 
nuder  Ihtciu,  and  was  put  to  death  by  C*- 
ro'ii,  the  lacMiiOf  of  Serenis,  nust  tuTe  been 
carl  SKR  than  thirty-eix  when  he  died. 

Papinian  i*  uid  to  have  been  related  to  Julia 
U^iB,  the  second  wife  of  Sevenu.    (Spart.  Cara- 
He  was  highly  esteemed  by  Severn*, 
f^i  whoa  be  was  Libellorum  ma^ater  (Dig.  20. 
i-x^.  k  13),  and  afterwardi  pnefcctiu  praetono. 
'ly-n  Cms.  Izxvi.  10. 14.)    Panlm  (1%.  12.  tit  1. 
>,4'i)^eak(  of  having  delivered  an  opinion  in  the 
uiiionamof  Papioian.    Paiilns  and  Ulpiau  were 
''[laMam  to  Papinian  (Papiniano  iu  conailio 
fjtniit,  Spul  ftfoe*.  N^fer,  7).  Lampridins 
I  JnL  Soma,  68)  enumerates  the  **juna  profee- 
•^ev^ube  tcrma  those  who  were  pupila  of  Papi- 
in  Um  list  are  the  names  of  Ulpian,  Paulus, 
-'  'pooiu,  Afriouma,  Flonntinua  and  Modestinns, 
BM  dblingnidted  among  the  great  Ronuui 
Jicta. 

■vrrns  came  to  Britwn  a.  d.  208,  in  which 
'-tr  \m  aous  M.  Antaninus  Caiacalla  and  P.  Sep- 
I.B  (11  tictt  were  connli,  and  he  died  at  Yorit 
'  -1 1-  As  Papinian  was  praefeetna  praetono 
^''n  Screnu,  and  is  mentioned  aa  being  sum- 
a  4.nJ  to  the  emperor**  presence,  when  the  design 
■^t^aacaSa  against  bis  &tber^  liEe  was  discovered, 
taf  tnadode  that  the  iUiulriaua  jurist  ipis  in 
niiua  dniii^  the  reudence  of  SeTems ;  and  be 
*  *X  have  dnwB  ap  the  rescript  given  by  Sevents 
t ,  thr  hit  ^tar  bat  one  of  hie  reign,  at  York  (a.  d. 
-  V  ta  fmeCaecilia.  (Cod.  3.  tit.  32.  s.  1 .)  It  is 
'  ^'  Slid  that  the  emperor  commended  his  two  sons 
l"  tan  of  Papinian,  which  seems  to  imply  that 
■"Wiat  Yark  when Semni  died  there. 

"i     dnah  of  hia  fiither,  Canusdla,  according 
*'"'-^dimiiscd  Papinian  from  bis  oifice,  and  in 
mirad  yisr  of  hia  reign  he  murdered  hia  bro- 
'^'^'ifta,  while  he  was  dinging  to  his  mother  for 
i^i'ntaiL   Papinian  alto  was  toon  after  put  to 
^  the  eapenr's  orders.    The  reaaons  given 
^iiiiinth  were  wioua.  but  it  is  easy  to  cou- 
Uu  a  lytant  like  Canicalla  would  be  satisfied 
^  '"J  nmc  far  getting  rid  of  to  stem  a  nm- 
■i-n  iod  n  hoont  •  man.    The  pretest  may  have 
-^ottehsma  •pnniaaa  of  Qeta,  or  Uiat  he  re> 
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fiued  to  oMBply  with  the  Onpeior*!  order  to  nidta 
a  defence  before  the  senate  and  the'  people  of  hk 
brother's  aasasunation  (Spart.  Qiraetdla,  8);  bnt 
Papinian^  real  crime  was  his  abilities  and  his  in- 
tegrity. His  biographer  states  (Spart  OaracalL  4) 
that  Papinian  was  beheaded  in  the  emperorV  pre- 
sence, and  that  his  son,  who  was  then  quaestor, 
perished  about  the  same  time.  The  dying  words 
of  Papinian  warned  hi*  mcceasor  in  the  offics  ik 
what  his  own  &te  might  be,  and  they  were  pro- 
phetic ;  for  Macrinua,  who  did  succeed  bim,  rid 
the  empire  of  iu  tyianitical  master  by  asaaasination. 
(Spart.  CaraouU.  8,  6.)  Spartianus  apparently  aup~ 
posed  that  Pi^iinian  wa*  praefectua  pmetorio  at  the 
time  of  his  death.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvii.  1,  and  the 
note  of  Reimanis.) 

There  are  595  excerpts  from  Papinian's  works  in 
the  Digest  These  excerpts  are  from  the  thirty- 
seven  books  of  Qtuu^iona^  a  work  arranged  ac- 
cording to  the  order  of  the  Ediot,  the  nineteen 
books  tt  Rexponta,  the  two  booh*  d[  De/utUbmaf 
the  two  books  A  Adalterm,  a  ungle  book  D«  Admi- 
ieriit,  and  a  Oreek  worit  or  fragment,  intitled  tw 
affrwofUHoS  fiOvoetfKou  toS  Tlaitiyuuioi,  a  work 
which  probably  treated  of  tlie  office  of  aedile  both 
at  Rome  and  in  other  towns.  Punnian  is  chiefly 
cited  by  Fulus  and  Ulpian  ;  and  be  is  alaodtKl 
by  Mardan.  All  these  three  Jurists  wrote  notes  on 
the  works  of  Papinian,  and  in  some  eases  at  Iraat 
dissented  from  him.  The  following  references  con- 
tain instances  of  annotations  on  P^unian :  —  Dig. 
2Z  Ut.  1.  s.  I.  §  2  ;  18.  tit  1.  i.  73  ;  1.  tit  21.  a.  1. 
§1  ;  3.tit£.  8.31.  S2. 

No  Roman  jnriat  had  a  higher  rmnlation  than 
Papinian.  Spartiiuins  (Sffreru*,  31)  calla  him 
"  juria  asylum  et  doctrinae  legalfs  thesaarus,"  The 
epithets  of  "  pmdeutiaumua,'*  "  conaultiaaimns,'" 
**  diaertitsinina,"  and  others  to  the  like  efiect,  are 
bestowed  upon  him  by  various  emperors.  (C<^  5. 
tit  71.  s.  14  ;  7.  tit  33.  s.  S ;  6.  tit  25.  s.  9.) 

As  a  pnutical  jurist  and  a  writer,  few  of  bit 
countrymen  can  be  compared  with  him.  Indeeil 
the  great  commentator,  who  has  devoted  a  whole 
folio  to  bis  remarks  upon  Papinian,  declares  that  he 
was  the  first  of  al]  lawyers  who  have  been  or  an 
to  be,  that  no  one  ever  surpassed  him  in  l^al 
knowledge,  and  no  one  ever  will  eqnal  hbn.  (Cii- 
jaduB,  CIpera,  Tol.  iv.,  /»  Prooem.  ad  Qmuti. 
PajnMan.)  Nor  it  the  reputation  of  Papinian  an- 
merited.  It  was  not  solely  because  of  the  high 
stntion  that  he  filled,  bia  penetration  and  his  know- 
ledge, that  he  left  an  imperishable  name ;  his  ex- 
celleut  nnderslanding,  guided  by  integrity  of  pnr- 
ptwe,  baa  made  him  the  model  of  a  tme  lawyer. 
The  fmgmenta  of  Papinian  are  sometimes  obscure', 
and  require  the  aid  of  a  commentator ;  bat  they 
will  amply  repay  the  hbour  that  is  necessary  to 
seize  the  fullness  of  the  «™^?'pg  of  tliis  great 
master  of  juriBpnidenc& 

A  eonatitntioa  of  Theodouoa  inA  Valentiniaa 
(CW.  7W.  ).  tit  4,  De  As^hmiw  Prudetiiuw) 
declared  all  the  writings  of  Papiiihin,  I^utlus,  Calus 
Ulpian  and  Modestinus  to  be  authority  for  the 
judge  ;  the  opinions  of  those  jurisu  alio  were 
to  have  authority,  whose  diacnauons  and  opinions 
(ttactatUB  el  opinionee)  all  the  five  mention^  jiiriats 
had  inserted  in  their  writings,  as  Scaeroia,  Sabfnu% 
Julian  Slid  Marcellua :  if  the  o[»niona  of  dit«» 
jurists,  lis  pxpressed  in  their  writings,  were  net 
unanimous,  the  ii|iiuion  of  the  majority  was  to  pre- 
vail i  if  then  was  an  eqttal  number  oar  Mch  J^d^l  ^ 
Digitizeo  byVS^Ox'-*- 
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tiie  opnion  of  that  nie  mu  to  pnrul  on  -whitb 
I^inian  was  (hi  numenu  (imctaniin)  K^ualii  tit, 
«jM  partet  praecedat  anctoribos  in  qua  excellentu 
ingenii  vir  Papinianua  eminoit,  qui,  at  ainguloi 
Tiacit,  ita  cedit  duiAni).  It  to  on«  of  the  cha- 
nKtnristics  of  Papinian  not  to  consider  himielf  io- 
fidlible,  and  he  did  not  hetitate  to  change  his 
(minion,  when  he  found  a  better  reason,  of  which 
then  if  an  inataooa  in  tha  pasnges  hen  nftn«d  to. 
(DiKlS.  tit7.  B.6.  81  ;  and  Cod.  6.  tit.  2.^22. 
1 3.)  Hia  ttrong  moial  feeling  ii  indicated  in 
another  paanga  (INg.26.  tit  7.  a.  16),  where  he  ie 
^le&kin^  of  conditima  under  which  a  heiva  may 
be  institnted :  conditions  which  are  opposed  to 
filial  dutj,  toone*egoodDame,to  regard  to  decency, 
and  ({enenlly,  thon  which  an  agunit  good  aunmU 
(boni  moreaX  mnit  not  be  considered  as  conditiona 
that  a  man  can  (iilRl. 

In  the  four  years'  course  of  atvdy,  as  it  existed 
before  the  time  of  Justinian,  Papinian's  Jiapanta 
formed  port  of  the  third  year*s  course,  but  only 
eight  books  oat  irf  the  nineteen  were  explained  to 
the  stadants ;  and  eren  thia  waa  done  TB17  im- 
petfNtly.  In  Juatinian^  course  of  studies,  among 
other  parts  of  the  IHgest,  there  were  read  in  the 
third  yetir,  the  twentieth,  twenty-first  and  twenty- 
■econd  books,  which  were  intended  to  take  the 
place  of  the  exposition  of  Papinian  formerly  given 
in  the  third  year's  course  ;  and  it  is  stated  tittt  the 
studenu  will  in  this  manner  beccnne  much  better 
acquainted  with  Papinian.  To  make  this  intel- 
ligible, it  ihonld  be  observed,  that  all  the  titles  of 
the  twentieth  book  begin  with  an  excerpt  from  Pa- 
pinian, as  Blume  obserres  (Zetitekr^  toL  it.  p.  294, 
Ueber  die  orHnung der  JragmaUa  indtn  Pamdideit) ; 
but  he  miears  not  to  IwTe  observed  that  one  of  the 
titles  of  this  book  nether  b^ni  with  nor  contains 
nny  excerpt  from  Papinian.  The  students  were  also 
to  retain  the  old  designaUon  of  Pspinianistae,  which 
denoted  students  of  the  third  year ;  and  the  fes- 
tival which  tbey  used  to  celebrate  on  commen- 
cing their  third  yeei^  course  waa  still  to  be  oh- 
served.  (Const  Ommtm  Ae^NiMKae,  s.  4,  dec  ;  Gro- 
tiua,  Vitaa  JmrUetmnUoruM ;  Zinunem,  CfetdkiiAU 
ilet  ISimudiem  PrivoinxhiM,  toL  L  p.  361  ;  Puchta, 
Qmht,  &c  vol  t.  p.  45i  ;  Cujadus,  Op.  torn,  iv. 
ed.  Nenpol.  17S8.)  [G.  L.] 

PAPI  NIUS.  1.  L.  PAPlNIl■^  a  wealthy 
Roman  eqnea,  plnnderad  by  Vems  (Cie.  Ferr.  iv. 
81 X    In  some  mannscripta  he  ii  called  Painrioa. 

.  S,  Papiniuh,  the  auuior  of  an  epigram  in  four 
lines,  upon  Caicn,  which  ia  preserved  by  Varro 
(L  L.  vii.  28,  ed.  MuUer).  Pnsctan,  in  qnotiitg 
this  ppignim  from  Vairo,  calls  him  Pomponias  (p> 
602,  ed.  Putschius). 

3k  Sbx.  Papiniun  Allunub,  consul  a.  d.  36, 
■sdth  Q.  Plautius  (Tac  Am.  vi.  40  ;  Dion  Cass, 
Iriu.  26  J  Plin.  H.  M  X.  2).  Pliny  relates  {H.  N. 
XT.  I4)that  this  Papiniuswasthe  first  person  who 
introduced  Mtm  (a  kind  of  apple)  into  Italy,and 
ho  likewise  state*  that  he  saw  ntm  in  his  coniol- 
•hip.  The  Sex.  Papinins  of  a  oonsnlar  femily, 
who  threw  himself  down  Headlong  from  a  height 
(a.  d.  37),  in  order  to  escape  from  the  unhallowed 
Inst  of  hii  mother,  was  probably  a  son  of  the 
COnsuL  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  49.) 
.  PAPI'NIUS  STATIUS.  [Statius.] 
PAPI'RIA  GENS,  patrician,  and  afterwards 
|debeian  also.  The  hisiwy  of  this  gens  roima  the 
■abject  of  one  of  Cioen^  letters  to  Fapiiias  Paetna^ 
who  did  not  know  that  aoj  of  tbe  ni^iii  had  orer 


been  patricians  (ott /but.  iz.  21).  Cioenstateai 
the  P^iirii  were  originally  called  Papini,  uid  t 
the  first  person  who  adopted  the  fonner  fiirm  of  1 
name  waa  U  n^iiiiva  Ciassaa,  eonanl,  b.  c.  3. 
We  learn  from  the  same  anthorit j  that  the  fwtiic: 
Papirii  beltmged  to  the  minores  gentea,  uid  tl 
they  were  divided  into  the  fiunilies  of  CKAii.si 
Cuason,  Mabo,  and  Muoillanits  :  and  that  1 
plebeian  Pa{niii  consisted  of  the  bmilies  of  C^ai 
Pabtub,  and  TuaoDS.  The  most  oncieBt  Earn 
was  that  of  MugiUanus,  and  the  fint  member 
the  gens  who  obtained  Uie  consalahip  waa  I>.  F 
pirius  Mugillanna,  in  a  c.  444.  The  gens,  ho- 
ever,  was  of  still  higher  antiquity  than  this,  a: 
is  rafened  by  tiaditini  to  the  kingly  peri" 
The  Pa{nrnu  who  compooai  the  eaUeetion  of  t] 
L^ges  S^iae,  ia  aid  to  have  lived  io  tbe  rei; 
of  Tarqnimiui  Supttbus  (see  below]  ;  and  od«  H 
was  the  fint  rex  aacrificulns  appointed  t 
the  expulsion  of  the  kings  (IHwya  t.  1). 

PAPI'RIUS,  a  or  SEX.,  the  author  of  a  «ij 
posed  collection  of  the  Lqes  R^iae,  which  wt 
called  Jmi  /><^'rv(MWN,  or  Jiu  (Xvik  FMiriaMfu 
Dionyuus  (iii.  36)  states  that  the  Ftoititex  Maxi 
mns,  C.  Papirins,  made  a  cotlection  of  the  religion 
ordinances  of  Numa,  after  the  e^luon  of  tl. 
last  Tarquin :  these  ordinances,  it  is  fiirther  luid 
had  been  est  on  wooden  tablets  by  the  order  « 
Ancns  Marcius  (LiT.  I  20,  32  ;  Dionys.  u.  €3] 
Pomponias  ( Dig.  2.  tit  2.  s.  2.  S  2.  8f }  slates  tbj 
Sex.  or  P.  Papirios,  in  the  time  of  Sapeibas,  tSi 
son  of  Dementus  (bat  Superbns  waa  not  the 
of  Demmtns),  made  a  compilation  of  all  the  hrgn 
Regiae,    Thongh  much  has  been  writtea  in  modem 
times  about  this  compiladon,  nothing  cotnin  ii 
known  ;  and  all  conjecture  is  frnitlesa.    A  wai 
of  OnuiiuB  Flaccus,  "  Liber  de  Jon  Papfaiano,*'  it 
quoted  as  a  commentary  on  tbe  Jm  Papirian^m 
(Dig.  50.  tit  16.  s.  144).    It  appears  that  thrni 
were  Leges  enacted  in  the  time  of  the  kings,  oi 
there  were  hiws  which  passed  as  each,  for  ther  an 
sometimes  dtad  by  writers  of  the  imperial  periiJ. 
TbnBMarcdlas(LHg.  II.  titS.  s.3)  qnotesaUx 
Regia,  which  provides  that  a  pregnant  woman  who 
dies  must  not  be  buried  before  the  child  is  takm 
out  of  her.    The  passage  dted  by  Macrobins  [^-'i^ 
iii.  1 1 ),  from  the  Jiu  Papirianum,  is  nuuiifestlr  ii<'t 
the  language  of  a  period  so  eariy  as  that  of  rnp  - 
rius,  and  accordinpy  the  aides  suppose  that  Ms- 
crobius  refers  to  the  commentary  of  Omnius,  thwer*! 
MacrobiuB  refers  diitinctly  to  the  Jnt  Papirirmf*- 
The  Lex  Pnpiria  of  Servius  {ad  Firy.  Aen.  lii. 
836)  appears  to  refer  to  the  Jut  Papiriaamt. 
(OiotiuB,  Vitae  Jmrimiuilt. ;  Zimmem,  Geathc^le 
del  Rim.  PrwatredUt^  toL  i.  pp.  86, 88.)    [0.  L] 
L.  PAPI'RIUS,  of  F^^lla^  lived  in  the  tiiw 
of  Tib.  Ontcchus,  the  fiither  of  the  two  tribacni 
and  was  reckoned  one  of  the  most  eloquent  oiatnn 
of  his  time.    Cicero  mentions  the  q>eech  which 
Papirins  delivered  in  tbe  senate  on  behalf  of  ib« 
inbabitants  of  FregeHue  and  the  La  tin  cohxiin 
(Zfntt.  46).    If  that  speedi  was  ddivetcd  «h(a 
Fr^^lae  revolted,  b.  c  126,  Papirius  must  thrn 
have  been  a  ver^  old  man,  since  Tib.  Oraccfaoi.  is 
whose  time  he  is  placed  by  Cicero,  was  contol  s 
second  time  in  b.c  163.    But  the  speech  may 
perhaps  have  reference  to  some  eariier  event  vhic^ 
IS  unknown.    (Meyer,  Oni.  Ram,  Fngwu  p.  164, 
2nded.) 

PAPI'RICS  BIONY'SIUa  [Dnwnm] 
PAPI'RIUS  FABIA'NUS.  [FaBumpa] 
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PAPfRItJS  FRONTO.  [Frowto.] 
PAPI'RIUS  JUSTUS.  [JuCTUB.] 
PAPl'RIUS  POTAMO.  [Potamo.] 
PAPI'BIUS^  ST^  |ihy>ieiiii.  [Papvlub,] 
PA'PIUSl    I.  C.  Papios,  «  tribune  of  Uie 
pMKfcC  65,  «u  tlw  astbtMr  of  «  hw  W  which 
■U  pnpai  vert  hmiibed  from  Rome.    This  wm 
t.tc  Rami  of  s  dniibr  kw  which  hod  been  pro- 
potei  hj  il-  Joniui  PenDua,  in  &  c.  126.  The 
1*1  y«i  ki  ifao  cxmuiaed  provirioiu  respecting  the 
puKjabiait  itf  thoM  penou  who  bad  auuined  the 
B^MU  fraaehiM  without  kaving  uij  claim  to  it 
l&ga  Cmzxirii  9  ;  Cic  d«       iiL  II,  pro 
BaOh  U,fnArdL.5yAL^.  A^.  i.  4^  ad  Att.'n. 
KL    If  vcuo  to  beliere  ValenGa  Maximni  (liL 
L  i  5>,  thik  kir  mnM  hKTe  been  paMcd  at  a  much 
eariiar  fsM,  noe  h«  relatea  that  tb«  bther  of 
Pnpegm,  «lio  «w  coonl  a.  a.  130«  ww  aocoaed 
ndier  tlii  h|iia  kx  aA«r  the  de«th  of  bia  ion, 
kcaiM  be  had  fiUaelj  aiiunied  the  lighta  of  a 
Biwin  dliiea.    But  ainoe  Dion  Caaaina  (Lc.) 
npnaalv  piaco  the  law  in  b.  c.  65,  and  Cicero 
■fcua  of  it!  fxopota  aa  a  contemporaiy  (dt  Off, 
CI.  11 ),  we  aajr  craclade  that  there  ia  aomo  mia- 
^  ia  Vakriua  Maxiinu. 

1  U  Faticii  McTitus,  conanl  aaflectai  in 
^  D.  9,  mth  Q.  Poppaeua  Secmidna.    They  gave 
iV.r  aanea  to  the  well  known  Papia  Poppaea  lez, 
vhick  WM  paaacd  ai  a  kind  of  aupplenient  to  the 
Jalia  de  Uarilandia  Ordinibiw.    Hence  arose 
title  Lex  Julia  «t  P^ua  Pt^^oea,  under  which 
title  ilapnnnoM  are  ozphuBed  intheX'wlo^^aC 
Tbc  P^iioa  Ifotihta  wbo  ia  mentioned  aa  a  flat- 
of  Tiberips  ia  the  aenate,  A.  s.  1 6,  ii  probably 
ibf  ttBeutbeconanl  of  A.  D.  9.  (Tac^oM.  ii.  16.) 

PAPim  FADSrm,  akin  by  the  empenr 
Snoia.'  (SpBitiaD.&nr.  13w) 

PATIUS  HUTILUS,  the  cooanBdw  in  the 
"ifiK-^  War.  [Mimi,ua.] 

PAPPUS  (Dtt^Tof ),  of  Alexandria,  the  name  of 
«e  flf  tl«  kter  Greek  weometen,  of  whom  we 
^»wabwktely  nothingt  beaule  hia  M-orka,  except 
fact  that  Soidaa  aUtea  him  to  have  lived  under 
Tifediira  (a.  It.  379 — 395).  Fran  an  epigram 
•f  che  aaoaad  eentary,  or  a  little  later,  in  which 
Pappn  ia  koded,  Bciake  thought  that  thia 
■DM  be  the  geometer,  who  ought,  therefore,  to  be 
Hco]  in  dte  ktter  half  of  the  aecond  century. 
A«d  HaiicM  nmaxka,  in  oonfimution,  that  of  all 
t>  aaihora  named  by  Pufwua,  no  one  ia  known  to 
bft  flrariahed  later  than  the  aecondcontarj.  Thia 
ii  !«t  poar  eridnxe,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  the 
aathontj  of  Snidaa  ia  by  no  means  of  the  first 
'citr  go  a  pmnt  of  chronology.  We  may,  there- 
k«,  loak  u  other  oonnea  of  probability,  and  the 
"<r  eae  «•  an  find  at  all  to  the  purpoae  ia  m 
libwa. 

P^fOi  baa  kft  a  duxt  eoament  upon  a  portion 
■fte&ftk  book  of  Ptolemy'a  Syntazis:  ornther 
«( the  nnneiit  which  Suidaa  states  him  to  have 
*nt«a  upon  foor*. books,  nothing  is  left  except  a 
^  piftiaa  which  Theon  haa  pieaerved  and  com- 
*niA  w  (Syntaxia,  Bads,  1538,  p.  235  of 
Tbwa't  Owiatmafy).  Now  Entochu  mantiDna 
^koft  ad  ^^na  in  the  same  Bentenoe,aa  commen- 
^Ms  oa  Pioleioy  ;  and  puta  them  thus  together  in 
'"^  diflsmt  places.  This  u  aome  pnaamption 
Psppna  haTing  beeo  neariy  a  cmtemporaiy 
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of  Ptolony,  and  in  favour  of  hk  standing  In  that 
relation  lo  Theon.  A  commentator  genetally  takoa 
an  eatobliahed  author,  except  when  the  subject  of 
comment  ia  itself  a  comment,  and  then  he  general'y 
taluo  hia  own  contemporariea.  And  moieovMV 
those  writers  who  are  often  named  together  am 
more  likely  than  not  to  be  near  togethor  in  tune. 
The  point  is  of  some  importance  ;  for  Pappus  k 
onr  chief  source  of  information  upon  the  later  history 
of  Greek  geometry.  It  makes  much  difference  aa 
to  the  opinion  we  an  to  form  on  the  decay  of  that, 
bnmch  of  learning,  whether  the  summaiy  which 
he  gives  ia  to  be  referred  to  the  aecond  or  the  fouth 
century.  If  he  lived  in  the  fourth  oeutury,  it  k  n 
very  material  bet  that  he  could  not  find  <me  geo- 
meter in  the  two  preceding  eentnriea  whom  he  then 
considered  as  of  note. 

The  writings  mentioned  aa  having  oomo  fran  the 
pen  of  Pappua  an  aa  fellows : — 1.  HaAtfusTiimir 
oworpryAr  fiitkia,  the  celebrated  MaAanatieid 
dUedhm,  nf  wbiA  we  shall  presently  speak.  It  ia 
not  mentioned  by  Suiiks,  but  is  referred  f  to  by 
Morinua  at  the  end  of  his  preface  to  Euclid's  Data. 
2.  Xopo7pa^a  ouiav/MCMnf.  3.  Efi  rd  tiamfa 
jSiCAk  To8  IlvoAafiakv  fwytUqf  JMrri^tat  vmi- 
Varmiti.  4.  Ilor^io^t  Tods  Aif^.  5.  'Orii/w* 
KfHriitd.  The  laat  four  are  mentiooed  Suidaa^ 
and  juat  oa  here  written  down  in  continuous  qm- 
tation,  headed  $ie\ta  Si  aAnS, 

The  CMiedicmt,  as  we  have  them  now  in  print, 
consist  of  the  kst  six  of  eight  books.  Whether 
then  wen  ever  men  than  oi^t  k  not  eertMn : 
frtMH  the  deseription  of  his  own  plan  given  by 
Pappua,  more  might  be  auapectcd.  No  Greek  text 
haa  been  printed :  an  Oxford  X  edition  is  long 
overdue.  We  cannot  make  out  the  native  en- 
tirely as  to  whether  the  existing  Greek  maauacripta 
contain  the  first  and  second  books :  moat  of  them 
at  least  do  not  Gerard  Voasius  thought  thcso 
books  lost  Accoimta  of  the  manuscripts  wilt 
bo  found  in  Fabriciua  (Harleaa,  v<^.  ix.  p.  171), 
and,  with  interesting  additions,  in  an  appendix  to 
Dr.  Wm.  Trail's  Life  <tf  Robert  Sinuon,  Bath, 
I812,4to.  In  the  portion  which  existo  the  taxtkaa 
corrupt  and  mutikted  aa  that  of  any  Greek  auUior 
who  is  said  to  have  left  more  tliaii  fragments ;  and  the 
emendations  are  sometimes  mlher  inventionol  than 
conjectuiol,  if  properly  named.  Occasional  portions 
of  the  Greek  text  have  been  published  at  various 
times,  aa  fi>llowa :—  I.  Heibomiua,  ds  PnqnrHom- 
im*,  Copenhagen,  1655, 4to,  p.  156,  haa  given  three 
lemmas  fiom  the  seventh  bo(dt(Gr.lAt).  2.Wa]lk 
found  in  a  Savilian  manuscript  a  port  of  the  tecoad 
book  (prop.  16 — *27),  and  published  it  (Or.  Lat.) 
at  the  wd  of  hk  editiMi  m  Aristaichua  ^Oxford, 
1663,  8vo.],  and  again  in  the  third  volume  <^  hk 


■f*  So  it  ia  customary  lo  say  ;  but  the  words  of 
Marinas  would  admit  a  suspicion  that  he  refers  to 
a  separate  commentary  on  Euclid,  written  by 
Pappua. 

X  The  duty  which  Savik  and  Bernard  imposed 
upon  that  university  in  the  seventeenth  centuy,  of 
printing  a  large  cotlectioii  of  Greek  geometry,  Ima 
been  performed  hitherto  precioely  in  the  order  kid 
down  ;  and  the  editiona  of  Euclid,  Apollonius,  and 
Archinwdea,  which  are  the  consequence,  are  cmi- 
fexsedly  the  best  products  of  the  preaa  as  to  their 
subjects,  and  in  the  second  cose  the  only  one.  The 
next  vtdumo  was  intended  lo  contain  P^vjm  and 
Theon.  ^  , 
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collected  worici,  Oxford,  1699,  folio.  The  subject 
of  thii  fragment  ia  the  mode  of  multiplying  large 
numlien  ;  from  which  it  has  been  snipect^d  that 
the  fint  two  booki  treated  of  arithmetic  only. 
S.  Part  of  the  prefoee  of  the  seventh  book  is  given 
(Or.  LaL]  by  Gregory  in  the  introduction  to  the 
Oxford  Euclid  [Euclkidks]..  4.  The  complete 
prehce  of  the  seventh  book,  with  th«  lemmas  given 
by  Pappus,  as  introductory  to  the  subject  of 
analyris  of  loci  {roS  AM^vofUiw  nfmi),  are 
given  bj  Hidley  (Or.  Lat.),  in  the  piefiue  to  his 
venion  of  Apollnnins,  de  IacUom  SatiomU,  Oxford, 
^706,  Svo.  So  far  Fabricius,  veriiied  by  ourselves 
tn  every  case  except  the  part  in  [  ] :  we  may 
add  that  Dr.  Trail  gave  (op,  at,  p.  18i)  two  pas- 
sages (Or.  LaL)  on  the  classilication  of  lines,  which 
had  been  much  alluded  to  by  Robert  Sinuon :  and 
that  Dr.  Tiul  idio  states,  that  in  the  preface  of  an 
editioi  of  Viola's  Apollonius  Gidliu,  l7Sfi.  J.  O. 
Camerer  gave  the  Greek  of  the  j^fiuie  and  lemmas 
rdatin^  to  T^utknu  {wtpl  4ra^).  Hoffman  and 
Schweiger  mention  the  second  part  of  the  fifth  book 
as  publislied  (Or.)  by  H.  J.  Eiwnmann,  Faiit,  1 824, 
Iblio. 

Tliere  an  two  Latin  ediUons  of  Pappus,  The 
fint,  by  Commandine,  and  pnbliahed  by  his  npre- 
rantatives,  was  made  apparently  from  one  manu- 
script only.  Its  devcnption  is  **  Pappi  Alexandrini 
Aluthematicae  CoUectionesaFederico  Commandino 
....commentariia  illuatratae,"  Piaaori,  ISltS  (folio 
■tie,  quarto  aignatnrea).  Thia  edition  ihowa,  in 
various  copies,  three  distinct  tide  pages,  the  one 
above,  anothei  Venetiis,  1.589,  a  third  Pisauri, 
1602.  It  ia  remarkably  erroneoua  in  the  paging 
and  the  catch-wordi  ;  but  it  do«e  happen,  we 
lind,  Uiat  one  or  the  other  is  correct  in  every 
case.  Thoe  ia  a  cancel  whidi  is  not  fimnd 
in  some  eopiea.  The  second  edition,  by  Charies 
Manoleesius,  has  the  same  title,  augmented,  Bo- 
iioniae.  1660  (Inrger  folio,  quarto  signatures).  It 
professes  to  be  drared  from  innumeratilc  errors. 
We  cannot  find  any  appearance  of  the  use  of  any 
additional  manuscripts,  or  any  thing  except  what 
is  usual,  namely,  correction  of  obvious  misprints 
and  commission  of  others.  And  we  find  that  Dr. 
Trail  finmed  the  same  judgment.  The  tirst  edition 
ts  the  more  cleariy  printed.  What  Mersenne  gives, 
sometimes  called  an  edition,  is  a  mere  synopsis  of 
eiinndations.  An  intended  edition  by  Jiihn  Gal- 
Inesius,  mentioned  by  Fnfariciea,  never  appeared. 

The  third  book  of  Pappus  treats  on  the  dupli- 
cation of  the  cube,  geometrical  conslnictions  con- 
nected with  the  three  kinds  of  meane,  the  placing 
in  a  triaiigte  two  lines  having  a  wim  t^igether 
greater  than  that  of  the  two  sides  (which  was 
regarded  as  a  anrt  of  wonder),  and  the  inscrip- 
tion of  the  r()n>hu'  solids  in  a  sphere.  The 
fuucth  book  treats  of  various  subjtK^ts  of  pure  gci> 
mctry,  as  aluo  of  several  extra- iieoniptrical  eurvus, 
as  that  Ciilled  the  quadratrix,  A.c.  The  lifih  book 
treats  of  the  properties  of  plaiie  and  solid  figurra, 
with  reference  to  the  greatest  contrnt  under  given 
bonndarie%  &c„  at  great  length.  The  sixth  book 
is  on  thfe  geometry  of  the  sphere.  The  seventh 
book  is  on  geometrical  analysis,  and  is  preceded 
by  the  curious  preface,  which,  mutilated  as  it  is  in 
parte,  is  the  prineml  source  of  information  we  have 
•n  the  bistonr  and  progress  of  the  Greek  analyna. 
The  eighth  book  is  on  mechanics,  at  father  on 
WMhines.  A  mat  deal  might  be  written  on 
PappuSi  with  tefannee  ts  tha  aSwt  bia  woik  hat 
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produced  on  modem  geometry  by  the  spirit  of 
quiry  and  conjecture  which  its  appesuance  m  ta 
excited.  But,  unless  a  full  aecouat  were  givrn 
the  contents  of  the  CoOeetiim,  any  uich  digniJ 
would  be  usHess.  (Suidaa ;  F;^inc.  SM.  Or.  i 
ix  i  Trm\,  Uft  ofSimtom,  &e.)  CA.  De  M.] 
PAPUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  patrici 
Aeniilia  Gens. 

1.  M.  Abmiliub  Papus,  was  created  dicUtor 
B.C.  321,  in  which  year  the  Romsna  recei^j 
their  nwmoiable  defeat  from  ibit  Snmnilea  U 
Caudium.   (Liv.  ix.  7.)  I 

2.  Q.  AKHiLiuti  Papus,  twice  conaitl,  fmt  : 

B.  c.  nnd  again  in  278,  and  censor  io  275.  I 
both  his  consulship^  and  in  his  cenaurship  he  hi 
as  colleague  C.  Fabricius  Luscinus.  In  hia  funn 
consulship  he  was  employed  against  the  Etniao^ 
and  Boiraa,  iriiHe  Fabridns  was  eogued  in  Swoi 
era  Italy.  He  completely  defeated  the  aII>M 
forces,  and  the  chastiwment  which  the  Boians 
ceivcd  was  so  severe,  that  Cisalpine  Oaul  reiiuun>| 
quiet  for  upwards  of  fifty  years  (Diony&  xviii  S\ 
oomp.  Polyb.  ii.  20).  The  pnsaaire  io  Prootinij 
(i.  2.  §  7)  which  speaks  of  the  defeat  of  the  Ik^ 
by  Aemilius  Paallus  (an  error  for  Papua),  ia  r^At'J 
referred  by  Niebuhr  (//uL  of  Ibtmo,  vol.  iii.  I 
430)  to  the  above  mentioned  victory,  though  mm 
modem  writers  make  it  relate  to  the  conquest  >■ 
the  Gauls  by  the  consul  of  B.  C  225  £see  belov 
No.  3].  In  B.  c  280  he  accompanied  FUiriciui 
as  one  of  the  three  nmbassadors  who  were  fwt 
Pyrrhus.  The  history  of  this  embassy,  as  wdl  s^ 
of  bis  second  consulship  and  censorship,  i^  given  ifl 
the  lift-  of  his  colleague.    [Ll'SciNi;^  No.  I.J 

3.  L,  Akmilii's  Q.  p.  Cn,  n.  Papur,  graiid-j 
son  apparently  of  No,  2,  was  consul  b.  c;  2*^0,  vit^ 

C.  Atilins  Reguliis.    This  was  the  jear  of  thr 
great  war  in  Cisdtdne  OanL  The  Cisalpine  Gauls 
who  had  for  the  last  few  years  shown  symptom*  of 
hostility,  were  now  joined  by  their  brethrvu  trorii 
tiie  other  side  of  the  Alps,  and  prepared  to  invade 
Italy.    The  conduct  of  this  war  was  assigned  tO' 
Aemilius,  while  his  colleague  Regulus  was  iriit 
againC  Sardinia,  which  had  lately  revolted.  Araii- 
liufl  stationed  himself  near  Arirainuui,  on  the  road 
leading  into  Italy  by  Umbria,  and  another  Konuin 
army  was  posted  in  £tniria,  under  the  command  of 
a  pmetor.    The  Gauls  skilfully  marched  betwern 
thn  two  armies  into  the  heart  of  Etniria,  whic'i 
they  r-fimgcd  in  every  direction.    They  defeated 
the  Roman  praetor  when  he  overtook  them,  aiid 
would  have  entirely  destroyed  his  army,  but  for  tlie 
timely  arrival  of  Aemilius.    The  Gauls  slowly  n- 
treatcd  before  the  consul  towards  their  own  countrv! 
but,  in  the  couno  of  their  march  along  llie  coa^t 
into  Lignria,  they  fell  in  with  the  army  of  ih' 
other  cmsul,  who  hod  just  landed  at  Pika,  haviiq; 
been  lately  recalled  from  Sardinia.    Thus  yixri 
bi-tiveen  two  consular  armies,  tiiey  were  ebligi'd  *" 
light,  and  though  they  had  every  disadvantage  no 
their  side,  the  battle  was  long  contested.  Otif 
the  consuls  Regulus,  fell  in  the  engagement ;  hat 
the  Gauls  were  at  length  totally  defeaitid  *>■>> 
great  slaughter.    Forty  thoautnd  of  the  eoen^T 
are  said  to  have  perished  and  ten  thousand  to  fca" 
been  taken  prisoners,  among  whom  was  one  of  tliea 
kii^  Concolitanus.    Aemilius  followed  np  )>>> 
victor;  by  marclung  through  Ugnria  and  inndiv 
Uie  oDontiy  of  the  Boii,  which  he  laid  waste  ia 
every  din-ciion.    After  renuuning  there  a  few 

he  returned  to  Rome  iKil^triiunphad.    (Psfyh  u 
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93  31 ;  Orm.  it.  13 ;  SnUtipL  iu.  5  ;  Zonar.  viii. 

3\i  ;  ntr.  R.  4  ;  Appba,  Oft.  3.) 

AtnnBui  Pl^  na  ceom  B.C.  220,  vith  C 

F^aEBrainit  tvo  yean  before  the  breaking  out  of 

vt*  MSBid  Pnnic  War.  In  the  cenatu  of  that 
\rax  Am  vere  270,2)3  citisena.  (Liv.  EpU.  '20, 
EvtiL  ^2.)  In  B.C.216  Papiu  waa  one  of  the 
Tri&axn,  who  were  ^pointed  in  that  year  on 
Kv'<<Ei    tlia  dearth  of  money.    (liv.  xxiii.  23). 

4.  }L  Auuuufc  Patvb,  maxim  Ha  corio,  diea 
B.,-.  210.   (Ijv.  Hvii.  6.) 

i.  L.  AiKiLius  Papu8,  praetor  a  a  205,  ob- 
Sictiy  aa  his  province.  It  waa  under  thia 
^iB^&n  Papea  that  C.  Octaviua,  the  great-grand- 
bJwr  af  tiK  emperor  Augoatuj,  aerved  in  Sicily. 
<  Lit.  xxfsL  38  ;  Suet.  A^.  2.)  [Oct^vius, 
No.  1^]  The  L.  .^miliiu  Papua,  decemvir  aa- 
crania,  wb>  died  in  b.  c.  171,  ia  probably  the 
txie  penoa  at  the  preceding.    (Lit.  xliL  28.) 

P.VPYLUS,ST.  (ntfanAMl  sometimes  called 
/'apmn^  a  phyaician,  bom  at  lliyaiiTa  in  Lydia, 
•:'  MpectiUe  parent*,  who  was  ordained  d^con 
^  Cufm,  in  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
Hr  warn  pot  to  death  by  the  piaefect  Valerius, 
oi^ther  with  Ida  sister  Agathonice  and  many 
>  iien,  afln  being  cniellr  tortured,  in  or  about  the 
}t3r  166.  An  intercMiog  acNunt  of  his  martyp- 
i-m  ia  pten  in  th«  "Acta  Sanctonun,"  token 
t.  wiy  mm  Simeon  Metaphrastes.  His  memory 
tM.rL-btated  br  the  Romish  church  on  the  )3tb  of 
.KpnL  (SeeAataSmictor.  April.  voL  iL  p.  120,  &c. ; 
Bionw.  Somnd.  Sanebtr.  Prtfrn.  Medicor. ;  C.  B. 
r^rpeotios,  De  Medicu  ab  Kcdex.  pro  Sancti*  iaUtu, 
IX  tbe  anthon  there  nterted  to.J  [  W.  A.  G.] 
PARA,  king  of  Aimeoia.  [AaucioAx,  p. 
-ifl.a.] 

PATIALUS  (n<i^«).  1.  The  younger  of 
two  legitimau!  sons  of  Pericles  lie  nnd  his 
^ntbef  «-efe  educated  by  their  father  with  the 
i.na»t  on,  bat  they  both  appear  to  have  been 
x  iaMior  capacity,  which  was  anything  but  com- 
pnWed  by  worih  of  character,  though  Paralua 
^r^ta  to  have  been  a  somewhat  more  hopeful 
xr^eii  than  his  bmther.  Both  of  them  got  the 
■'.kaanir  of  BAfTT«/iaftfias.  Both  Xanthippiu 
»4  I^Qs  fell  victioia  to  die  plague  B.  c.  429. 
l9'tL  perid.  -2i,3G.deCimmilaLp.n9,t.  ;  Plat. 
•IMM  p.ll(l,e.,  with  the  scholiast  on  the  passage, 
^i^p-SlS^e.;  Athen.  xi.  p. 505. 506.) 

'2.  A  fiiend  of  Dion  of  Syrocuae  [Dion],  who 
gOTernor  of  Minoa  under  the  Carthaginians  at 
1^  time  when  Dion  landed  in  Sicily  and  gained 
r^Msion  of  Syracuae.  See  VoL  I.  p.  1028. 
'lW.xti.9.)  [C.P.M.] 

P-IRCAE.  [MoiRA.] 

P.^RDUS,  OREGORIUS  or  GEORGIUS 
ITfpifai  a.  r*a(p7i0i  nitpSoi),  archbishop  of 
'  "nnili.  on  which  account  he  is  called  in  some 
M<s.  Cioaoius  (or  (jbecjorius)  Coristhuh 
KtpiMioj),  and,  by  an  error  of  the  copyist,  Cuai- 
;ar-s  (KsplaaM.  ill  Gen.)  and  CusuTUS  (Kop^ov, 
'  Gen.^  at  Corvtus  t  Greek  writer  on  giant* 
kir  of  lacettain  date.    The  only  due  that  we 

to  the  period  in  which  he  lived  is  a  paasago 
h  IB  tmpaUisbed  work  of  hia.  Da  Cmutrwitione 
On^c^  m  which  he  describes  Georg^us  Piaida 
KiUKGm,  No.  44],  MicolansCaUicIes,andTheo- 
I'v-JsProdrauisas  "more  rec«it  writers  of  Iambic 
Nkolaus  and  Theodorus  belong  to  the 
•nmvf  Alexias  I.  Comnenus  (a.  d.  1081— 1118), 

ihmfan  Pkidna  must  betoag  to  a  Mill  htter 


period ;  but  his  vagne  use  of  the  term  ^  more 
recent,"  as  sfi^ied  to  writers  of  such  di&rent 
periods  aa  the  seventh  and  eleventh  or  twelfth  cen- 
turies, precludes  us  from  detennining  how  near  to 
the  reign  of  Alexius  he  is  to  be  placed.  It  was 
long  supposed  that  Corinthus  was  his  name  ;  but 
Alktius,  io  his  DiatrUn  de  Georgia,  pointed  out 
that  Pardua  was  hia  name  and  Corinthus  that  of 
his  see  ;  on  hia  occupation  of  whidi  he  appears  to 
have  disused  his  name  and  designated  himaelf  by 
hia  bishopric 

His  only  published  work  is  n<pl  SioA^irrtav, 
De  DiaUdU.  It  waa  first  published  with  the 
Eroteiuata  of  Demetrius  Chalcondylus  and  of  Mos- 
chopulus,  in  a  amall  folio  volume,  without  note  of 
time,  place,  or  printer'a  name,  but  auppoaed  to  have 
been  printed  at  Milan,  a.  d.  1493  (Panser,  AmmU. 
7>7K^.  vol.  ii.  p.  96).  The  full  title  of  this  edition 
ii  TltfX  Siakiieratv  iA»  iropd  KopMov  vopcK^Ai)- 
OwSp,  De  DkUectu  a  Corinlho  decerplit.  It  was 
afterwards  frequently  reprinted  aa  an  appendix  to 
the  eoriier  Greek  dictionaries,  or  in  the  coUectioua 
of  grammatical  treatises  (e.  g.  in  the  Tieiauria 
Conuoopiae  of  Aldus,  fol.  Venice,  1496,  with  tlio 
works  of  Constance  Laecaria,  4to.  Venice,  1512  ; 
in  the  dictionaries  of  Aldus  and  Asulaniia,  fol. 
Venice,  1524,  and  of  De  Seisa  and  Ravanis,  foL 
Venice,  1525),  sometimea  with  a  Xdtin  version. 
Sometimes  (as  in  the  Greek  Iiexkons  of  Stephanua 
and  Scapula)  the  version  only  was  given.  AH 
these  earlier  editions  were  made  from  two  or  tlire« 
MSS.,  and  were  very  defective.  But  in  the  laat 
century  Gisbertua  Koenius,  Greek  professor  at 
Franeker,  by  the  collation  of.  &esh  MSS.,  pub- 
lished the  work  in  a  more  complete  form,  with  a 
pie&oe  aad  notea,  wider  the  title  of  rpiryopiot 
^tFpowoXtToti  KoptyBou  wspl  SraX^KTw*',  GrryoriMM 
Cormta  M^TopUita  de  DuUcdit,  8vo.  Iieyden, 
1766.  The  volume  included  two  other  treatises  or 
abstracts  on  the  dialects  by  the  anonymous  writers 
known  as  Giamniaticus  I^eidensis  and  Grtunmaticus 
Meermannianus.  An  edition  by  G.  H.  SchaelTer, 
containing  the  treatises  published  by  Koenius,  and 
one  or  two  additional,  among  which  was  the  tinct 
of  Manuel  Moschopuius,  De  Vbcum  PeutioniliitM 
[MoscKOPULUs],  was  subsequently  published,  8vu. 
Leipzig,  1811,  with  copious  notes  and  observations, 
by  Koeniui,  Bastius,  Boissonade,  and  Schaeffer  \ 
and  a  Gmimmtatio  Paiaeoffruphkot  by  BttstiuB. 
Several  wotks  of  Pardua  are  extnnt  in  HSS.;  they 
are  on  Giammar  ;  the  most  important  are  apjm- 
rently  that  lltpl  avirrd^fois  \6you  yfroi  vtpl  tou  nii 
aohouiii^tty  koI  wtpl  PapCapta/ioS,  k.  t.  A,,  Do  Can- 
linidioite  Orationu,  vd  de  Sotoetitmo  et  Burbaritmof 
that  n<fl  Tp6wttv  raiTn'"r»f,  De  Tropa  Pve- 
tMU ;  and  especially  that  entitled  'E^TTpiirfii  tUroi,i 
uav6vas  tSv  StffworatSv  saprnv,  jc,  t,  \.,  J^jj^vai- 
iumes  m  Catioaes  a,  Ifi/nitios  Duiiiiuiius  PesUiruiii- 
que  totiaa  Anai,  et  in  Triodia  Mmpuie  JleUlomadii 
ac  Ffislonan  Deipame,  a  gmmmatical  exposition  of 
the  hymns  of  Cosmos  and  Damasceims  tCwulAH  OP 
Jbkhxalkm  ;  Daiiam:bnu8,  Joankks],  tised  iti 
the  Gni'k  Church  ;  a  work  which  has  been,  by 
the  oversight  of  Possevino.  Sixtus  of  Sena,  and 
others,  represented  as  a  collection  of  IlomUiae  el 
SermoHei.  (Allatiust/e  GeoryiU,  p.  416,  ed.  Parist 
et  apud  Fabric.  BiU.  Grate-  vol,  xii.  p.  122,  &e. ; 
Koenius,  Prut/,  m  Oregar.  OoruUk,  ;  Fabric.  Biblt 
GnuK.  vol  vi.  pp.  m5,  &c  320,  341,  vol.  ix.  p. 
742.)  [J.  CM.] 

PARE'OOROS  (tUifrropos),  i.  e.,  ^the  ad^ 
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dreuing,**  i>  the  nnme  of  a  godden  whoM  tUtne, 
along  with  that  of  Peitho.  stood  in  the  temple  of 
Aphrodite  at  Henn.  (Pana.  i.  43.  §  6.)    [L.  S.] 

PAREIA  (Hri^taX  a  lumanie  of  Athena, 
mtder  which  the  had  a  statue  in  Laconia,  perhapa 
■o  called  only  from  its  being  made  of  Parian 
uarUe.  (Paaa.  iii  20.  g  8.)  Pareia  is  alio  the 
name  of  a  nymph  by  whom  Minos  Became  the 
&th«r  tit  Enrvmedon,  Nepha]ian,  Chryws  and  Phi- 
lolaua.  (Apollod.  iiL  I.  g  2.)  [US.] 

PARIS  (nctfXT),  aUo  called  Alexander,  waa 
the  second  son  of  Priam  and  Hecabe.  Previous 
to  his  birth  Hecabe  dreamed  that  she  had  given 
Wtb  to  a  firebrand,  the  flames  of  which  spread 
Dver  tbfl  whole  city.  This  dream  was  interpreted 
to  h«  by  Aesacnt,  or  according  to  others  by  Cas- 
sandra (Eiirip.  Andraai.  298),  by  Apollo  (C^c.  Do 
JXvm.  i.2l),oi  by  a  Sibyl  (Paus.  z.  12.  §  1),  and 
was  said  to  indicate  that  Hecabe  shonld  give  birth 
to  a  aon^who  shonld  bring  abont  the  ruin  of  his 
native  oty,  and  she  was  accMdingly  advised  to 
upose  the  child.  Some  state  that  ue  aoothsayen 
urged  Becabt  to  kill  the  child,  bat  as  she  was 
enable  to  do  so,  Priam  exposed  him.  (Schol.  ad 
Enrip.  Andnm,  29-1,  If)^.  AmL  1283.)  The 
boy  accordingly  was  entmsted  to  a  shepherd, 
Ageluis,  who  was  to  expoae  him  on  Uount 
Ida.  Bnt  after  the  lapse  of  five  days,  the 
■hepherd,  on  returning  to  moont  Ida,  found  the 
child  still  alive,  and  fed  by  a  ike-bear.  He 
accordingly  took  back  the  boy,  and  brought 
him  up  along  with  his  own  child,  and  called  him 
Paris.  (Enrip.  Troad.  921.)  When  Paris  had 
grown  op,  he  distiogushed  himself  as  a  valiant 
defender  af  die  fldcks  and  shepherds,  and  hence 
ireceived  the  name  of  Alexander,  i.  a.  the  defender 
■of  men.  He  now  also  snoceeded  in  discovering 
liis  real  origin,  and  fimnd  out  his  parents.  (Apollod. 
iiL  12.  g  5.)  This  happened  in  the  following 
manner:  — Priam,  who  was  going  to  celebrate  a 
funeml  Mtemnity  Gv  Paris,  whom  he  believed  to 
be  dead,  ordeied  a  bnll  to  be  fetched  from  the 
herd,  which  was  to  be  given  as  a  prize  to  the 
victor  in  the  games.  The  king>  servanu  took 
the  fiivonrite  bull  of  Paris,  who  ^erefore  followed 
the  nea,  took  part  in  the  games,  and  conquered 
bis  brothecB,  One  ef  them  drew  his  sword  against 
lum,  but  Pari*  fled  to  the  dtar  of  Zens  Herceius, 
and  there  Cassandra  declared  him  to  be  her 
brother,  and  Priam  now  recoived  him  as  bis  son. 
(Hjgin.  Fab.  91 ;  Serv.  ad  v.  370.)  Paris 
then  married  Oenone,  the  daughter  of  the  river 
frod  Cebren.  As  she  possessed  prophetic  powers, 
she  cautioned  him  not  to  sail  to  the  country  of 
Helen  ;  but  as  he  did  not  fellow  her  advice 
(Horn.  II.  V.  64),  she  prtHnised  to  heal  him  if  he 
should  be  wounded,  as  thai  was  the  only  aid  the 
could  afford  him.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  6  ;  Parthen. 
JSroL  4.)  According  to  some  he  became,  by 
Oenone,  the  father  of  Corj-thus,  who  was  aftcr^ 
words  sent  off  by  his  mother  to  serve  the  Greeks 
fli  guide  on  their  voyage  to  Troy.  (Tzctz.  ait  Lye. 
£7')  Paris  himself  is  funher  said  to  have  killed 
his  son  from  jealousy,  ns  he  found  him  with  Helen. 
(Conon,  Aorr.  23;  Parthen.  Erot.  34.)  It  should, 
however,  be  mentioned  that  some  writers  call 
Corythus  a  son  of  Paris  by  Helen. 

When  Peleiis  and  Thetis  solemnised  their 
nuptials,  all  the  gods  were  invited,  with  the 
exception  of  Eris.  But  the  latter  appeared, 
nerarthelen.  but  nut  beinjt  admitted,  she  threw 


ft  golden  apple  among  the  gnests.  with  the  b 
Bcription,     to  the  fairest."  (Tsel&  ad  Lyc.  93 
Serv.  ad  Am.  L  27.)    Hwe,  AabndSU  aa 
Athena  began  to  ditpaU  as  to  iriiicD  of  them  ih 
apple  should  belong.    Zens  ordeied  Heme*  I 
take  the  goddesses  to  mount  Qargarua.  a  porao 
of  Ida,  to  the  beautiful  thepbetd  Paris,  who  m 
there  tending  his  flocks,  and  who  was  to  dedi 
the  disputes   (Eorip.  IpMg.  AmL   1302,  ]-298 
Poos.  V.  19.  SI;  Eustath.  ad  Ifomt.  p.  986. 
Hera  promised  him  the  sovereignty  of  Asia  soi 
great  riches,  Athena  great  glory  and  renown  i 
war,  and  Aphrodite  the  fitirest  af  women,  Heln 
in  marriage.    Hereupon  Paris  declared  Aphndit 
to  be  the  fairest  and  deserving  of  the  golds 
apple.    This  judgment  eslled  fiirth  in  Hot  an 
Athena  fierce  hatred  of  Troy,  (Horn.  //.  xrir 
25.  29  i  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  HtxiA,  637,  Trmi^ 
925,  iit^  Htien.  23,  &c.,  Andrtm.  284  ;  Hyg^n. 
Fab.  92 ;  Lucian.  Dial.  Dear.  20.)    Unda  t^i 
protection  of  Aphrodite,  Paris  now  caiiied  i4 
Hden,  the  wife  m  Menebwa,  from  Snrta.  (Horn. 
IL  iu.  46,  ftc;  Apollod.  iiL  IS.  §  6.)   Ttie  a^ 
counu  of  this  rape  are  not  the  same  in  all  wric«ra, 
for  according  to  some  Helen  followed  her  sedocrT 
willingly  and  without  resistance,  owing  to  tlw 
influence  of  Aphrodite  (Hom.  IL  iii.  174),  wliil* 
Menelaus  was  absent  in  Crete  (Earip.  Tnai. 
939 ) ;  some  say  that  the  goddess  deceived  Hekn, 
by  giving  to  Paris  the  appearance  of  Mepebu 
(Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1946}  ;  according  to  othen 
Helen  was  carried  off'  by  l^s  by  force,  eitber 
during  a  festival  or  during  the  chaae.  (Lycopli. 
106  ;  Serr.  ad  Aat.  i.  526  ;  Diet.  Cret  L  3; 
Ptolem.  HephaesL  4.1     Respecting  the  voyi^ 
of  Paris  to  Greece,  titers  likewise  are  difiertot 
accounts.    Once,  it  is  said,  Sparta  was  riuied 
by  a  femine,  and  the  oracle  declared  that  it  should 
not  cease,  unless  the  sons  of  Prometheus,  Lvm 
and  Chimaerens,  who  were  buried  at  Troy,  were 
propitiated.    Menehiui  aeDordinglr  went  to  Troy, 
and  Paris  afterwards  accompanied  hun  fivm  Tray 
to  Delphi.    (Lycoph.  132;  Eustath.  ad  fhia. 
p.  521.)     Others  say  that  Paris  involonuiilf 
killed  his  beloved  friend  Antfaena,  and  tberelive 
tied  with  Menelaus  to  Sparta.  (Lycoph.  134,  Ac) 
The  marriofie  between  Paris  and  Heloi  was  ten- 
sumnuued  m  the  ishmd  of  Cnnae,  (^petite  u 
Oytheium,  or  at  Salami*.   (Hmn.  77.  iii.  445; 
Paus.  iii.  22.  $  2 ;  Lycoph.  110.)    On  his  retuni 
with  his  bride  to  Troy,  Paris  paaied  thivti^li 
Egypt  and  Phoenicia,  and  at  length  atriTcd  in 
Troy  with  Helen  and  the  treasures  which  he  hid 
treacherously  taken  from  the  heritable  hoiue  h 
Menelaui.  (Horn.  OJ.  iv.  228,  H.  vi.  291 ;  UtnL 
ii.  113;  Diet  Cret.  L  5.)    In  regard  to  thi> 
journey  the  accounts  again  differ,  for  occonliiifr  W 
the  Cypria  Paris  and  Helen  reached  Troy 
days  after  their  departure  (Herod.  iL  Ili)> 
whereas,  according  to  later  traJitiona,  Helen  did 
not  reach  Troy  at  all,  for  Zeus  and  Hem  allom 
only  a  phantom  resembling  her  to  BCC0iii[nn7 
Paris  to  .Troy,  while  the  real  Helen  was  euned 
to  Proteus  in  Egypt,  and  remained  there  nnlil  '''* 
was  fetched  by  Menelaus.  (Eurip.  Eltd.  1380, 
&c^  Htlen.  33,  &c,  243,  584.  670  ;  Herod,  u. 
1)8,  120  ■  Lyooph.  113  ;  Phih»tr.  Ksr.,i>-  ^ 
VU.  Apott.  iv.  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  L  651,  iL  593.} 
The  carrying  off  of  Helen  from  Sparta  g»«  "* 
to  the  Trojan  war.    When  the  Greeks  fir»t  V 
pearcd  before  Trojr,  Paris  was  bold  and  enn^o)* 
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(A  in.  16,  &Ck)  i  bat  wben  HanduM  adnnoed 
a^Jnst  htm.  ha  took  to  flight    Ah  Hsctor  np- 
kuded  him  fiw  bis  cowudice,  h«  offered  to  fi^bt 
in  single  combat  »itb  MeneUna  for  tho  jwweHioo 
■f  Helen  (liL  70).    Menelaoi  accepted  the  chal- 
Imge,  and  Puis  tbongh  conquered  wm  lanoTed 
from  the  field  of  battle  by  Aphrodite  (iii.  380). 
The  goddess  then  bronght  Helen  back  to  him,  and 
ae  ahe  aa  wdl  aa  Hectof  stirred  him  np,  he  after- 
wards  retnined  to  battle,  and  sleir  Mesesthins 
(vi  503,  viL  2,        He  ateadilj  refused  to  give 
vp  Hdea  to  the  Oieeka,  thosgfa  he  waa  willing  to 
Raton  tho  tnasom  he  bad  stolen  at  Sparu  (vii. 
347*  Ae.).    Homer  describes  Paris  aa  a  handsome 
man,  aa  fond  of  the  female  kx  and  of  music,  and 
as  not  ignoraat  of  war,  bat  aa  dilatory  and  cov- 
aidlj,  and  detested  by  his  awn  friends  for  having 
bnogfct  open  them  the  fiUal  w»r  with  the  Greeks. 
He  killed  Adiilles  by  «  stialwen  ia  tho  HutetuiT 
of  the  Thymbowoa  Apdlo  (Uobl  IL  xzii.  S&9 ; 
Dice  CreU  iv.  11 ;  Serr.  ad  Ant.  m.  85,  322,  -n. 
j7)  ;  and  when  Troy  was  taken,  be  himself  was 
woonded  by  Philoctetes  with  an  arrow  of  Hendes 
(Soph.  PhUoeL  1426),  and  then  Rtnmod  to  bu 
•oDg  abaadooed  fint  wife  Oenone.    Bat  she, 
memberiiw  the  wnn^she  had  suffered^  according 
to  otben  bdng  prevented  by  her  fiithtf,^fDsed  to 
heal  the  wound,  or  could  jiot  heal  it  as  it  had  been 
inflicted  by  a  poia<»ied  amw.    He  then  retnmed 
to  Troy  and  dud.    Oenone  soon  after  changed  her 
■^ad,  and  haatenod  after  bin  with  remedies,  but 
OBw  too  late,  and  in  her  grief  hung  hwietf. 
(Ap<dlBd.  iii.  12.  S  8 ;  Diet  Cret  vt.  19.)  Accord- 
ing to  others  she  threw  herself  ftva  a  tower,  or 
laihed  into  the  flames  of  the  fiinend  jftile  on  whidi 
the  body  of  I^s  was  bvning.    (Lycopb.  65 ; 
Tseta.  ad  Lfc  61 ;  Q.  Smym.  x.  467.)  By 
Helraa,  Patia  it  said  to  have  been  the  father  of 
BanicBS  (Bonaania  or  Banochus),  Corythna,  Aga- 
mu,  Idaena,  and  of  a  daughter  Helena.  (INct 
Cm.  t.  5  ;  Taetz.  ad  Lye.  851 ;  Patthen.  EnL 
34  ;  Ptolem.  Hephaest  4.)    Parit  was  represented 
ia  works  of  ait  aa  a  yonthfiil  man,  without  a  beard 
aod  akrast  feminine  beauty,  with  the  Phrygian 
cn.  and  sometimes  with  an  uplo  in  his  haiid, 
wMch  ha  peesentod  to  Aphrodite.  (Comp.  Mat. 
Piy<%emtM.  W.  37.)  [L.  8.] 

PABIS,  the  same  of  two  celebmted  pantomimes 
in  the  time  of  the  eady  Roman  emperors. 

L  ^he  elder  Paris  Uved  in  the  rrign  of  the 
myavi  Nen^  with  whom  he  was  a  great  faTourite. 
He  was  oi^inally  a  slave  of  Domitia,  the  annt  of 
the  empetor,  and  he  irarcfaased  his  freed<nn  by  pay- 
hu  ber  a  laige  amn  of  money.  Domitia  availed  her* 
fU  of  his  influence  with  Nero  to  attempt  the  ruin 
sf  Agrippna,  whom  she  hated.  The  plot,  how- 
eter,  ^ed,  and  Agrippna  demanded  the  punish- 
WBt  bw  aoctuera  ;  bat  Paris  stood  too  high  in 
Ibe  monarch^  hrour  to  experience  the  punishment 
vbich  was  inflicted  on  his  aecompUceK  Shortly 
tfbrr  this  Paris  was  declared,  by  uder  of  the  em- 
]*nr.  to  have  been  free-bom  {i»genmu\  and  Do- 
niris  was  eompelled  to  restore  to  him  the  large  anm 
which  ibe  bad  rconnd  for  his  freedom  (Toe  ^»a. 
m  19-22,  27  ;  Dig- 12.  tit  4.  s.  3. 8  «).  Pans, 
lnin*er,  waa  not  fbrtonate  enough  to  rctmo  the 
hnsr  the  emperor.  The  ully  man  wished  to 
Icmneapaiitnnimehjinaelf ;  and  as  he  waa  unable 
bpnfitbf  theleaaons  in  daniuDg  whidi  Pariagave 
UB,aid  looked  upon  the  latter  as  a  dangeroos 
lin^hi  ImuI  han  pnt  to  death  tawaida  tho  end 
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of  bis  locn.  (Dion  Cast.  Uti.  18  )  Snt  Mr. 
54.) 

2.  The  yoonger  Paris,  and  the  more  celebrated 
of  the  two,  lived  in  the  reign  of  Domitmn.  Ho 
waa  wiginally  a  native  of  Egypt  {hence  called  sofas 
NUi  by  Martial,  zi  13),  and  repaired  to  Rame* 
where  his  wonderfid  akiU  in  pantomimic  dance* 
gained  him  the  fiivoor  of  the  public,  the  love  tS  the 
profligate  Roman  matrons,  and  suck  inflaenca  at 
the  imperial  court  that  he  was  allowed  to  promote 
his  creatures  to  phues  oC  high  ottai  and  trnst  It 
ia  stated  by  the  Pseado.8aetoniaat  ia  hia  lib  of 
Juveiud,  and  by  the  ancient  commntatony  that 
this  poet  was  faanidied  to  Egypt  on  aeooant  of  kit 
attack  upon  Paris  (vii.  86 — 91),  bit  there  secns 
good  reason  for  rejecting  this  story,  aa  we  have 
shown  in  the  life  of  Juvenal  [JurxNAUs].  The 
popularity  of  Paria  was  at  Itmgth  his  tain.  Do- 
mitia, tho  wife  of  the  emperor.  Ml  deipentdy  ia 
love  with  bim ;  but  when  Domttira  hfiisinii  ao> 
quainted  with  the  intrigue,  he  divorced  his  w^ 
and  had  Paris  murdered  in  the  puUie  street  So 
infiuiated  was  be  against  the  actor,  that  he  even 
put  to  death  a  youth  who  was  a  pu^  of  Paris, 
merely  kiecaase  he  bore  a  resemUance  to  his  master 
in  form  and  In  akiU.  The  peo[^  deeply  deplored 
the  death  eS  their  bvonrito  ;  some  strewed  the  spot 
where  he  fell  with  flowers  uid  perflioes,  for  which 
act  they  wen  killed  by  the  tyrant  i  and  Martial 
only  expreaaed  the  gennal  feeling  af  the  dty,  when 
he  called  bim  in  the  ^tbot  (m.  13)  which  hooooi- 
poaed  in  hia  benoar, 

Romani  decia  at  dolor  tkeairi" 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixvii.  3  ;  8wt  Dom.  ^  10 ;  3wr.  vL 
82—87,  and  SchoL) 

PARIS,  JU'LIUS,  the  ahbrevktor  of  Vikrioa 
Maximus,  is  spoken  of  in  tha  lift  irf  the  latlei. 
tVoL  IL  p.  1002.] 

PARISADES  [Pabiibadm.] 

PARME'NIDES  (nap^>'»qr).«  distiwnitM 
Greek  .philosopher,  the  son  of  Pyrrhea.  He  waa 
bom  in  the  Gredc  c^ony  of  Elea  in  Italy,  which 
had  probably  been  founded  not  kng  before  ( OL  6 1 ), 
and  was  descended  firoat  »  wealthy  and  iUnstrioas 
family  (Di(«.  UCrt  ix.  21—23,  with  &m.  Xat»- 
t«n*B  emendatHm  in  PvmnMk  Eleabu  earmmit 
ReliqiuM,  Amstelodami,  1635,  p.  3,  noto).  Accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Plato,  Pannenides,  at  the 
1^  of  65,  came  to  Athens  to  the  Panathenasa,  ac- 
companied by  Zeno,  then  40  yean  and  became 
acquainted  with  Socrates,  who  at  that  time  was 
qui}«  young.  This  sutsment,  which  ia  desinrdlr 
repeated  by  Phito  {Plai.  Pmrnu  p.  127,  l^SppL 
p.  217,  c  TleoeM.  p.  183,  e).  may  very  well  be 
reconciled  with  the  apj»arantly  discrepant  chiono. 
logy  in  Diogenes  Laertiua  (ix.  23],  aud  has  with, 
out  reason  been  assailed  by  Aihenaeus  (xi,  15, 
p.  505,  f^  comp.  Moerobins,  OaturM.  L  \),  Accord- 
ing  to  the  chronology  of  Plato  the  journey  of  Par- 
menides  would  &11  in  the  80th  or  Slat  Olvmpiad 
(Socrates  waa  bom  in  the  4th  year  of  the  77th 
Oiymp.),  his  birth  in  the  65th  Olympiad,  and  the 
period  when  he  flourished  would  only  be  set  down 
by  Diogenes  La&tiaa  a  few  Olym^ada  too  aooa 
(OL  69).  Ensebius  gives  the  fourth  year  of  the 
30th  Olympiad  as  the  period  when  he  flourished, 
connecting  him  very  accomtely  with  Empedodea, 
Zeno,  and  Hencleitns ;  whereas  Theophractoa  is 
stated  to  have  set  him  down  as  a  hearer  of  Anaxi- 
mander  (l>i<^.  LaIM.  ix.  21).  The  finoer  stote- 
ments^  eooddering  the  indcfiiuteness  of  the  exptea* 
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■ion  fioitntk,  may  at  nny  rate  be  referred  to  Piir- 
tnenideii' reiidence  in  Athens  ;  the  latter  must  be 
entirely  rejected,  whether  it  be  that  Theophras- 
iui  made  a  mistake,  or.  what  is  much  more 
likely,  that  Diogenes  copied  the  statement  care- 
lessly. Th"  same  Theophnutus  had  apoken  of 
him  as  a  di»dple  of  Xenophanes,  with  whom  Aris- 
totle, with  a  cautious  it  u  mtid,  connect*  him  (Me- 
tafik,  t.  6,  p.  986,  h,  ].  22.  Theophnutus,  according 
to  Alexander :  see  Scbol.  on  Aristotks  p.  536.  8  ; 
comp.  Sext  Empir.  adv.  Mutk.  vii.  Ill;  Clemens 
Alex.  Strom.  I  30I;Diog.  Lal'rLix.  21} ;  and  it  is 
iinpuHBible  not  to  see  that  the  Colophonian  did 
open  that  path  of  investigation  which  we  kg  our 
Eleatic  punning,  whether  the  former  influenced 
the  latter  through  personal  intercour&c,  or  only  by 
the  written  exposition  of  hia  doctrine,  Consider- 
nbly  more  doubt  leaU  apon  the  relation  in  which 
mmenidea  atood  to  the  PyUiagoreans,  of  whom 
two,  entirely  unknown  to  us,  Ameinias  and  Dio- 
chnetea,  are  spoken  uf  iia  his  instnicton  (Sotion,  in 
Diogenes  La£rt.  ix.  21).  Others  content  them- 
selves with  reckoning  Parmenides  as  well  as  Zeno 
Bs  belonging  to  the  Pythagorean  school  (Callimap 
chuB  ap.  Prod,  m  Parmmid.  iv.  p.  51,  comp. 
Stnib.  vi,  init.  ;  Iambi,  l^il.  PglAag.  §  1 G6.  &c. 
with  others],  or  with  speaking  of  a  Piirmuiiidean 
life,  in  the  same  way  as  a  Pythagorean  life  is 
Kpoken  of  (Cebet.  TatnU.  c2)  ;  imd  even  the  cen- 
sorious Timon  (iu  Diog.  Lafrt.  ix.  2:^}  allows  Par- 
im'niHes  to  have  been  a  high-minded  man  ;  white 
Plato  speaks  of  him  with  veneration,  and  Aristotle 
and  others  give  him  an  unqualified  preference  over 
the  rest  of  the  Eleatics  (Plat.  Tieael.  p.  183.  e.  ; 
Sapk.  p.  237i  comp.  Ariatot,  Mdajih.  A,  5.  p.  986, 
b.  t.  25  ;  Pkj)t.  Auiailt.  I  23  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
V.  p.  60S).  Mis  feUow-citisens,  the  Inhabitants  of 
Elea,  must  have  been  penetrated  by  similar  feel- 
ings with  regard  to  him,  if  they  every  year  bound 
their  magiitmtcs  to  render  obedience  to  the  laws 
laid  down  by  him  (Speusippusin  Diog.  Lnert.  ii.23, 
comp.  Strab.  vi.p.  252  ;  Plut.  at/o.  Wot  p.  1 126). 

Like  Xenophancs,  Fumenides  developed  hia 
philosophical  convicrions  in  a  didactic  poem,  com- 
posed In  hexameter  verse,  entitled  On  Nature 
(Plut.  de  Pytk  One.  p.  402),  the  poetical  power 
and  form  of  which  even  hia  admirers  do  not  rate 
very  highly  (Produs,  in  Parnum.  iv.  62  ;  Plut  de 
Awiit,  ^  4i,  de  amliend  Poet.  p.  16,  c:  comp, 
Cic  Acad.  Qaaett.  iv.  23) ;  and  thU  judgment 
is  confirmed  by  the  tolerably  copioua  fragments  of 
it  which  are  extant,  for  the  preKerviition  of  which 
we  are  indebted  chiefly  to  Sextus  Empiricua  niid 
Sfmplicius,  and  the  authenticity  of  which  is  eata-^ 
hlfuhed  beyond  all  doubt  by  llie  entin;  accordance 
nf  their  contents  with  the  sL-itements  iu  Ari«totle, 
Phito,  and  others,  aa  well  oh  by  the  language  and 
style  (the  expressions  of  Diogenes  Liii'rt.  ix.  2:{, 
have  reference  to  Pythagonia,  not  to  Parmenides). 
Kven  the  allegorical  exordium  is  entirely  wanting 
in  the  charm  of  inventive  poetry,  while  the  versi- 
fication is  all  that  diatinguishes  tbe  argumentation 
from  the  baldest  prose.  That  Parmenides  also 
wrote  in  prose  <  Siiid.  s. «.)  has  probably  been  in- 
ferri'd  only  from  a  misunderstood  pafsage  in  Plato 
{Siph.  p.  237).  In  fact  there  was  but  one  pit-ee 
written  by  Parmenides  (Diog.  Lnert  L  Ifi.  comp. 
Plat  Parmm.  p.  1  '2ft,  o.  c.  ;  Thcuphrantus  in  Diog, 
IioIirL  viii,  55 ;  Simplicius  on  Arint.  Php.  f,  31,  a. 
and  othen) ;  and  the  prose  pasaage,  which  is  found 
lunangthe  fngmenU  (Simplic  /.c.  f.  7)t  ii  without 
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doubt  of  later  origin,  added  by  way  of  expUnati^ 
(comp.  Simon  Karsten,  Le.  ^.  ISO).  i 
In  the  allegorical  introductitoi  to  his  didacti 
poem,  the  Eleatic  describes  how  Heliadic  virgiij 
conducted  bim  on  the  road  from  DaiJuieM  to  Ugh| 
to  gates  where  the  paths  of  Night  and  Day  sep^ 
rate  ;  and,  afUr  Dike  had  nnbolted  the  f^stH,  \ 
the  goddess  Wisdom.  She  greets  him  kindly,  viil 
the  promise  of  announcing  to  him  not  only  in 
unchangeable  heart  of  truth  [JXiffefiir  ci>ntf(< 
orpcxji  ^Top),    but  also  the  tmthlcn  fiincr  '' 
men  {Parnunid.  Rfliqu.  in  Simon  Karsten,  I.e.  2rl 
after  Sextus  Empiricus,  adv.  Math.  vii.  Ill),  an 
indicates  in  this  way  whither  each  of  thc^se  oppi 
site  roade  leads,  while  she  at  the  same  time  pi-u,-^ 
to  the  dirisiou  of  the  poem  into  two  parts.  Hi 
path  of  truth  seta  out  from  the  assumption  thai 
existence  it,  and  that  non-exiatence  is  inoonceivabhi 
{RdijM.  L  33.  Ac),  but  only  lends  to  the  deiir?^ 
end  by  the  aToidanee,  not  merely  of  assuming  ■ 
non-existence,  but  also  of  Hoarding  existence  audi 
non-existence  as  on  a  par  with  each  other,  whicbi 
is  the  back-leading  road  of  the  blind  and  eiriiif 
crowd  (th  I.  43,  Ac).    On  the  fbmwr,  Ressou 
(X^r,  root)  is  our  guide  ;  on  the  latter  tbe  eir 
that  doea  net  catch  the  object  (Aricoirov  X^ifia),  aiid 
re-erhoing  hearing  (jlxiltcffa  dKnmj,  ib.  I.  5'J,  ic- 
comp.  L  89  ;  PhiL  Parmen.  p.  135,  d.).    On  ttiej 
fnnner  path  we  convince  ourselves  that  the  f£-\ 
isteiit  neither  haa  comK  into  being,  nor  is  perish- 1 
able,and  ia  entirely  of  one  sort  {i^Kov  ftowirtn^-^], 
without  change  and  limit  (kkI  drpt/iis  itS*  oriAfT- 
Toy),  neither  past  nor  future,  entirely  includ<sl  iu 
the  present  {A.  \.  56).  For  it  ih  aa  impossible  i^  ii 
it  can  beaime  and  grow  out  of  the  existent,  as  ib.^l 
it  could  do  so  out  of  the  noa-exjitent ;  since  id^ 
latter,  non-existence,  ia  abaolntely  inctmoeivablr. 
and  the  former  cannot  precede  itself ;  and  evrrr 
aiming  into  eaisfence  presupposes  a  non-ex  is  If  nee 
(1.  b'l,  &c).     By  similar  arguments  divibibililv 
(1.  77,  &C.),  motion  or  change,  as  also  infinity.  3it 
shut  out  from  the  absolutely  existent  (L  SU&c-X 
and  the  latter  is  represented  aa  abut  np  in  itsdf,  m 
that  it  may  be  compared  to  a  well-rounded  b«ll 
(1.  1 00,  &C.  )  ;  while  Thought  il  appropriated  lo  i( 
as  its  only  positive  definition.  Thought  and  thai 
which  is  thought  of  (Object)  coinciding  (1.  Sli,  lie; 
the  corresponding  passages  of  Plato,  Ari^i'ity, 
Theophrajitns,  and  others,  which  authenticate  tiiii 
view  of  his  theory,  see  in  CommaitaU.  EUaL  bj 
the  author  of  this  article,  L  p.  1 33.  Ac,  and  in 
Karsten,  I.e.).    Thus  to  Pannenidea  the  idia  of 
Being  had  presented  itself  in  ita  complete  purity,  i" 
the  exclusion  of  all  connection  with  apace,  tinie,aijd 
muttifonuity,  and  he  waa  compelled  to  decide  u)«n 
regarding  as  ^man  fancy  and  illusion  what  oppi'^rt 
to  us  connected  with  time  and  apace,  cbangt'^)''<' 
and  multiform  (1.  !I7,  &e.  176),  though  he  newr- 
theless  felt  liin)SfIf  obliged  at  least  to  atiemjjt  in 
exiilaaiition  of  this  illusion.     In  this  aXXemi'. 
which  he  designates  aa  mere  mortal  opinio[i  and 
d<;ceptive  pntUng  together  of  worda,  he  lay*  ilu*™ 
two  primordial  forma  {fiop^),  the  fine,  and  lif;)ii. 
and  thoroughly  uniform  aetherial  fire  of  flaroe 
701  aiBtpiow  wvp),  and  the  cold,  thick,  and  heavT 
Iwdy  (B^fiaj)  of  dark  night  (L  1 12,  &c),— w/m- 
sen  ted  by  those  who  have  preserved  to  us  the  in 
funnation.  as  Warm  and  Cold,  Fire  and  Enrth 
(  Arist.  Phi/a.  i.  3,  Meiapk.  i,  5,  ds  Cftmr.  a  Comf*- 
i.  'A  I  TheophnuL  U  AUm.     a) ;  the  fonner 
femdto  theexiatent,  the  latter  to  tbe  non-exiileiit 
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(iiiit  Bd  Thnphr.  IL  ec).  Although  the  latter 
(ipmuoDi  an  not  fooad  in  Paimenide*,  he  mani- 
fridj  Hoarded  tfa«  fonner,  the  primordial  principle 
«f  fitc,  a*  thf  actiTe  and  real,  the  other  aa  the  paa- 
■n%  ■>  iUelfnunlt  only  attaining  to  reality  when 
unued  by  die  fenner  (L  11 3,  1 29).  The  whole 
antimr  »  filled  with  light  and  darknCM  (1.  1*23), 
wt  of  their  in  tern  inkling  every  thing  in  the 
kotU  ii  fanned  by  the  Deity,  who  reigns  in  their 
Ri:diC  iL  127.  tf  ii  ToirTMV  halfiaty  ^  -Kayra 

the  primary  aonrce  of  the  fateful  pro- 
tKom  and  intenningling  (tfrvycpow  t^coo  koI 
MfiH  ifXi.  L  127,  &c>.    Aa  the  iirat  of  the  gods, 
ib:>  iaxj  dcTiaed  Eroa,  the  principle  of  union  be- 
irrrn  the  nntnally  oppoaed  primordial  principle! 
fXr.-i.  Mrtapk.  i.  4  ;  Sext,  Empir.  adv.  AfatA,  ix. 
I.    ;  PlaL  <ie  Pruiio  Frit/Ho,  p.  946,  e.)  ;  and 
■^Vr  bin  other  gods  doubtleu  to  cepreaent  powers 
nd  ^Tadatim  at  nature  (Plato,  l^mp.  p.  195,  cv 
Vr»tnd.d^£Kon.  Lc.  5),  amongst  which  Desire, 
ff  JT.ind  Strife  may  very  well  have  been  found  (Cic. 
■r  y.iL  Dtor.  L  1 1  ;  S.  Karaien'a  Conjectuiv,  I.  c. 
f  '.'39,  diM  not  seem  reqoisiu).   But  the  ultimate 
n^aatarj  principle  of  the  worid  of  originated  ex- 
Mnc«  ■nit,  in  his  view,  have  been  nec«-saity,  or 
4^tBj,»nd  aa  lOch  he  may  very  well  ha^e  desig- 
utrJ  at  one  dme  that  deity  that  holds  iway  be- 
tTrtntheoppotites  (Stobaeus,  Eclog.  L  '23,  p.  48'2  ; 
t!ir{i  Plato,  ^pnp.  p.  195,  c),  at  other  times  the 
wn«d  prind^  themaelvea  (PlnL  de  AMvt.  Fro- 
'^'A.  t.  TrMMO,  p.  1026,  b. ).    Of  the  coanwgmiy 
■i  Pantenidea,  which  waa  carried  out  rety  much  in 
vjA,  tt  poMTM  only  a  few  fragments  and  notices, 
«-kh  m  difficult  to  undeiatand  (I.  132,  &c  ; 
M  i.  Ed.  Fhy.  L  -23,  p.  48-2,  tu.  ;  Cic  de  Nat. 
i^^^.i  II,  Sc. ;  comp.  S.  Knnten,  /.a  p.  240, 
b  ).  according  to  which,  with  an  approach  to  the 
imma  s(  ihe  Pyth^teana,  he  conceived  the 
tjkerical  wndane  ay steiD,  anrrounded  by  a  circle 
'i«  pare  lig^t  (Olympus,  Unuiui)  ;  in  the  centre 
rftUa  ■undue  system  the  solid  earth,  and  between 
iWtmthecirdeof  the  milky-way,  of  the  morning 
«r  rniuDg  star,  of  the  sun,  the  planets,  and  the 
^'^n;  wbich  circle  her^pirdedaaa  mixture  of  the 
iTd  ptiaoiAal  etonenta.    Aa  here,  so  in  hia  an- 
>iMp»bfial  attempts,  be  deduced  the  difierencea 
[-mt  «f  perfection  of  organisation,  from  the 
i  5rmt  [VDportiona  in  which  the  primordial  prin- 
cpb  were  intenningled  (S.  Karsteii,  p.  257,  Ac), 
ud  ania  deduced  the  differences  in  the  mental 
<3p>riie»  6oin  the  more  or  less  perfect  intcr- 
"  iiiire  of  the  members  (oir  yip  aKciaTfi  (x«' 
"Mil  luJjmi  mkvwXdyicrw,  T*ir  niot  dvSpti- 
L  US,  4c;    comp.  S.  Karsten,  p.  2fi(i, 
*f  ) laying  down  in  the  first  instance  that  the 
|f:iDordial  |Hinciplea  are  aniniat«d,  and  that  all 
'Jwgv  mn  dme  that  bam  died,  partake  of  feel- 
I^Bot  indeed  for  the  warm,  for  light,  for  sound, 
W  the  cold,  for  darkness,  and  for  silence 
lUrephrsttas,  de  Seiuti  Frine,).  Accordingly, 
'  «Kiqutoe«  and  thought  also,  in  so  fiu:  as,  while 
'  utiitfil  in  a  state  of  change,  it  is  an  object  of 
't^nnitte,  ii  to  be  deduced  from  the  primordial 
knodplti  ot  the  world  of  phaenomena,  but  must 
■^atMaeicd  bom  that  Thought  which  is  coin- 
with  the  absolutely  existent.    But,  however 
the  manner  in  which  Parmtnides  separated 
u(  ine,  mIj,  chai^less  Existence  from  the  world 
V^^omna,  iriiieh  passes  off  in  the  change  of 
^''Ui  ud  bawerer  little  he  may  have  endeavoured 
^  tm  iMi  ths  latter  to  the  fiwiiter,  the  possi- 


bility of  its  being  so  traced  bade  he  could  not  give 
up,  and  appears  for  tliat  very  reason  to  have  desig- 
nated the  primordial  form  of  iis  Warm  as  that 
which  was  real  in  the  world  of  phaenomena,  pro- 
bably not  without  reference  to  Hetadeitaa*  doctrine 
of  perpetual  coming  into  existence,  while  he  placed 
along  with  it  the  opposite  primordial  fonn  of  th« 
Rigid,  because  it  was  only  in  this  way  that  he  could 
imagine  it  possible  to  arrive  at  coming  into  existence, 
and  change.  Thus,  however,  we  hnd  in  him  the 
germs  of  that  dualism,  by  the  more  complete 
carrying  out  of  which  the  later  loniaiis,  Empednclca, 
Anazagotas,  and  othera,  imagined  that  they  could 
meet  the  Eleatic  doctrine  of  the  absolute.  Empe- 
docles  seems  more  immediately,  and  to  a  greater 
extent  than  the  rest,  to  have  further  developed 
these  genus  ;  and  he  also,  just  like  Parmenides, 
set  down  necessity  or  predesUnation  aa  the  ultimate 
ground  of  originated  existence  and  change,  and  iu 
like  manner  agreed  with  his  Eleatic  predecessor  in 
this,  that  like  is  recognised  by  like ;  a  presup- 
position in  which,  aa  it  occurs  in  Parmenides,  we 
can  scarcely  fail  to  recognise  a  reference  to  liii  con- 
viction that  Thought  and  Existence  coincide.  Itut, 
little  aa  he  could  deny  that  the  really  existent 
roust  in  some  way  or  other  lie  at  the  baiis  of 
change  and  the  multiformity  of  phaenomena,  lie 
could  not  attempt  to  deduce  the  latter  from  the 
former  ao  long  na  he  mRiNtaitied  the  idea  of  the 
existent  as  uugle,  indivisible,  and  unchangeable  ; 
and  this  ideu,  again,  he  could  not  but  maintain,  so 
long  aa  he  conceived  it  in  a  purely  abstract  manner 
oi  pure  FotUion.  *  But,  however  insuiBcient  this 
idea  is,  it  waa  necessary  to  devclope  it  with  shar|>- 
ness  and  precision  before  it  would  be  possible  to 
make  any  successful  attempts  to  find  the  absolutely 
existent  in  place  of  the  originated,  and  therefore  as 
something  mulUfomi.  The  first  endeavouia  to 
define  the  idea  of  the  existent  are  found  in  Xeno- 
phanes,  and  with  them  begins  tliat  course  of  deve- 
lopment peculiar  to  the  Eleatics.  But  Pnruiciiides 
was  the  first  who  succeeded  in  developing  the  idea 
of  the  existent  purely  by  itself  nnd  out  of  itsrif, 
without  carrying  it  back  and  making  it  rest  upon 
a  support,  like  the  Deity  in  Xenopbanei.  it  is 
only  from  inaccnrate  or  indistinct  statements  that 
it  has  been  concluded  that  Parmenides  represented 
the  absolutely  existent  as  a  deity  (Ammonius  in 
ArisL  de  InterpnU  f.  58  ;  AiisL  dc  XeaojA.  Ovrg. 
et  Meiiuo,  c.  4).  So  that  he  was  the  only  philo- 
sopher who  with  distinctness  and  precision  recog- 
nised that  the  existent,  as  such,  is  nnconnerti-d 
with  all  sepaiation  or  juxtaposition,  as  well  as  with 
all  succession,  all  reiatioii  to  space  or  time,  all 
coming  into  existence,  and  all  change  ;  from  which 
arose  the  problem  of  all  subsequent  metaphysics,  tu 
reconcile  the  mutually  opposed  ideas  of  ExiUtmct 
Bud  Coming  itilo  EaiieHce, 

After  the  scan  ty  collection  in  H.  Stephens*  Poetia 
Philoiopiica,  1573,  the  fragments  of  Panncnides 
were  collected  and  explained  more  fiilly  by  0.  G. 
F'lillebom  (licitr'dge  znr  Geich,  der  Pliiloa.  vLi  comp. 
C.  Fr.  Hcinrich,  S^ticH^um  Olnervaiionum^  ili. 
viii.),    A  more  eomidete  coUection  waa  then  made 

*  It  may  be  necessary  to  suggest  to  the  reader 
who  is  unaccustomed  to  the  terminology  of  meta- 
physics, that  in  connection  with  this  word  Fomtiim 
he  must  dimiii  all  notion  of  locality,  and  look 
upon  it  aa  a  noun  whose  meaning  answers  to  thnt 
of  tbe  adjective  potUae. — Tukslator. 
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by  the  KQthor  of  thii  article  {Comment.  Eteai.  AI- 
tooa,  ISlfi) ;  bat  tlie  bett  and  mmt  careful  col- 
lectioa 'is  Uwt  of  8.  Kanten,  who  vmAt  uw  of  the 
MSu  tifif»xmta%  of  the  great  Jnl.  Scaliger,  which  ia 
pKMired  in  the  libnry  of  Leyden.  It  fonns  the 
•econd  p«rt  of  the  tint  volume  of  PiuitMjphontm 
Graecormm  Velemm  Oper,  Seliquiae,  Aoiitelod. 
1S35.  [Ch.A.  B.] 

PARME'NION  (ILw'frW).  1.  Son  of  Phi- 
lotaa,  a  distinguiihed  Hacedonian  general  in  the 
■eirice  of  Philip  of  Macedon  and  Alexander  the 
Great.  Notwithitanding  the  prominent  place 
that  he  holds  in  history  we  know  nothing  either 
of  fail  fiunily  and  origin,  or  of  the  service*  by 
which  bo  had  attwD^  the  high  repntaUon  of 
wbicb  w«  find  him  poMessed  when  hit  name  lint 
appean.  A*  he  was  contidembly  older  than 
Philip,  having  been  bom  about  b.  c.  4U0  (see  Curt, 
vii.  2.  g  33)  it  is  probable  that  he  had  already  di»-' 
tingniihed  himself  during  the  reign  of  AmyntaalL, 
but  the  first  mention  of  his  name  occun  in  the 
year  when  we  find  btm  entmsted  with  the 
diief  command  In  the  war  against  the  Illyrians, 
whom  he  defeated  in  a  great  Iwttle  (Plut.  AUx.  3). 
Throughout  the  reign  of  Philip  he  enjoyed  the 
higheat  place  in  the  confidence  of  that  monarch, 
both  ai  hii  (riend  and  eonnsellor,  nnd  as  a  general: 
the  kingis  estimation  of  bis  merits  in  the  latter 
capacity  may  be  gathered  from  hit  well-known 
remark,  that  he  had  never  been  able  to  find  more 
than  one  general,  and  that  was  Parmenion.  (Plut. 
Apopitk.  p.  \77,c.}  Yet  the  occasions  on  which 
his  name  is  specially  mentioned  during  the  reign 
of  Philip  are  not  numerous.  In  B.  c  346  we  find 
him  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Haltu  in  Thessaly 
(Dem.  S«  /*,  Zv  pL  392),  and  shortly  after  he  was 
•eut  by  Philip,  together  with  Antlpater  and  Eu- 
rylochus,  as  amlxtuador  to  Athens,  to  obtain  the 
ratification  of  the  proposed  peace  from  the  Athe- 
nians and  their  allies.  (Id.  ib.  p.  3G2  ;  Arg.  ad 
Or.tU.F.L.  p.  336.)  In  B.  c.  342,  while  Philip 
was  in  Thrace,  Paimenion  carried  on  operations  in 
Kuboea,  where  he  supported  the  Macedonian 
party  at  Eretria,  and  subsequently  besieged  and 
took  the  city  of  Oreus,  and  put  to  death  Euphraeus, 
the  leader  of  the  opposite  faction.  (Dem.  Phil.  iii. 
p.  126 ;  Athen.  zl  pi  50a),  When  Philip  at 
length  began  to  tun  his  view's  aerioaily  towards 
the  conquest  of  Ana  b.  c.  336,  he  sent  forward 
Parmenion  and  Attalui  with  an  army,  to  carry  on 
preliminary  operations  in  that  country,  and  secure  a 
firm  footing  there  by  liberating  some  of  the  Greek 
cities.  (Diod.  xri.  91,  xvii.  2  ;  Justin,  ix.  5.) 
They  had,  however,  little  Ume  to  accompliBh  any- 
thing before  the  assassination  of  Phitip  himself 
entirely  changed  the  aspect  of  albir*:  Attaluswas 
bitterly  hostile  to  the  young  king,  but  Parmenion 
waa  favourably  disposed  towards  him,  and  readily 
joined  with  Hecataeus,  who  was  tent  by  Alex- 
ander to  Asia,  in  efiecting  the  removal  of  Altalui 
by  assaasination.  By  this  means  he  secun-d  the 
attachment  of  the  army  in  Aria  to  the  young 
king:  be  afterwards  carried  on  some  military 
operations  of  little  importance  in  the  Troad,  but 
must  have  returned  to  Europe  before  the  com- 
mencement of  the  year  334,  at  we  find  him 
taking  part  in  the  deJibeiations  of  Alexander 
previous  to  his  tutting  out  on  the  expedition  into 
Asia.  (Diod.  xvii.  2,  5. 7, 16 ;  Curt.  vii.  1.  §  3.) 

Throughout  the  course  of  that  expedition  the 
fervices  rendered  by  Parmenion  to  the  young  king 


were  of  the  most  important  kind.  His  age  t 
long  established  reputation  as  a  military  cd 
mander  naturally  gave  great  wei^t  to  hia  ad* 
and  opinion  ;  and  thon^  his  ooanaela,  lean! 
generally  to  the  ride  of  caution,  were  fivqucn' 
ovemled  by  the  impetuosity  of  th«  youth 
monarch,  they  were  always  listened  to  with  i 
ference,  and  sometimes  followed  even  in  oppociti 
to  the  opinion  of  Alexander  himaelf.  (Arrii 

iii.  9.)  His  special  post  appears  to  have  be- 
that  of  commandei^in-chief  of  the  Macedoni 
infantry  (Diod.  xvii.  17),  but  it  is  evident  tb 
he  actfd,  and  was  generally  regarded  as  second 
command  to  Alexander  himad£  Tfaua,  at  il 
three  great  bottles  of  the  Oranieiu,  lasus  ai 
Arbela,  while  the  king  in  person  commanded  il 
right  wing  of  the  army,  Parmenion  was  piac^  i 
the  head  of  the  left,  and  contributed  essenuallT  i 
the  victory  on  all  those  memorable  occasions.  (.\r 
An<Ji.  L  14,  ii.  8,  iiL  11,  U,  1£  ;  Curt.  iiL  9.  f  I 

iv.  13.  §35, 15.  8  6, 16.  §  1—7  ;  Diod.  xviL  U 
60.)  Again,  whenever  Alexander  divided  hi 
forces,  and  either  hastened  forward  m  person  wit! 
the  light-armed  troops,  or  on  the  contrary,  da 
patched  a  part  of  his  army  in  advance,  to  occup] 
some  important  post,  it  was  always  PanDcnioi 
that  was  selected  to  command  the  division  when 
the  king  was  not  present  in  person.  (Arr.  JniiU 
i.  11, 17,  IB,  34,  iL  4,  5,  11,  iii.  18;  Curt.  iii.  7 
§  6,  V.  3.  §  16  i  Diod.  xvii  32.)  The  confident^ 
reposed  in  him  by  Alexander  appears  to  hsTn 
been  unboimded,  and  he  is  continually  spoken  M 
as  the  moat  attached  of  the  king's  friends,  uid  » 
holding,  beyond  all  question,  the  second  place  in 
the  state.  Among  other  important  employmenu 
we  find  him  selected,  after  tile  battle  of  Issus,  Ui 
take  possession  of  the  treasures  deposited  t<f 
Dareius  at  Damascus  (Arr.  iL  II,  15  ;  Cun.  iii. 
12, 13) :  and  again  at  a  later  period  when  Alti- 
onder  himaelf  determined  to  push  on  into  tbe 
wilds  of  Partbta  and  Hyrcauia  la  pursuit  o( 
Dareitu,  he  left  Parmenion  in  Media  with  a  Uig« 
force,  with  instructions  to  see  the  royal  treoiurM 
taken  in  Persia  safely  deporited  in  the  ^tadd  «f 
Ecbatana,  under  the  chai^  of  Harp&lns,  and  tbeo 
to  rejoin  Alexander  and  the  main  anny  in  Bp- 
cania.  (Arr.  iii.  19 ;  Justin,  xii.  1.) 

But  before  the  end  of  the  year  330,  while 
Parmenion  itill  remained  in  Hedia  in  purtuante 
of  these  orders,  the  discovery  took  place  in  Dnui- 
giaim  of  the  plot  against  the  king^  li£B,  in  whiiti 
Philotaa,  the  only  surviving  son  of  Pannenicn, 
was  supposed  to  be  implicated  [Philotas]  :  and 
the  confession  wrung  from  the  latter  by  the  toi' 
ture  not  only  admitted  his  own  guilt,  but  inmlTfil 
bis  fiitber  aUo  in  the  charge  of  treaatmable  deugn* 
against  the  life  of  Alexander.  (Gnrt  vi  11.  §  *-! 
—30.)  Whether  the  king  really  believed  in  th« 
guilt  of  Parmenion,  or  deemed  his  life  a  neccMUT 
sacrifice  to  policy  after  the  execution  of  his  too,  it 
it  imposrible  for  us  to  decide,  but  tbe  sentence  ot 
the  aged  general  waa  pronounced  by  the  sBsemblrd 
Macedonian  troops,  and  Polydomas  was  despatched 
in  all  ha«te  into  Media  with  orders  to  the  officen 
next  in  command  under  Parmenion  to  cany  i' 
into  execution  before  he  could  receive  the  tidinji* 
of  his  son's  death.  The  mandate  was  quicklj 
obeyed,  and  Parmenion  was  assassinated  bf 
Oleander  with  his  own  hand.  (Arr.  Atuib.  ill  -S! 
Curt  vii.  2.  §11—3;);  Diod.  xvii  80;  Plat- 
Alex.  49  i  Justin,  xil  & ;  Stnib.  zv.  p.  734.) 
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Tkc  iaik  tit  Pumenion,  at  the  a;^  of  seventy 
jan,  itaort  the  whole  of  which  period  had  been 
Bsit « tbe  wrrice  tiS  the  king  himaelf  or  of  hia 
&tL<T.  win  eref  lemaui  one  ot  darkeat  iCoini 
■fOQ  the  ehanda  of  Alesonder.  Nothing  can  be 
bafntaUethaB  that  the  nteran  general  who,  on 
t*o  Mtauoaa,  had  been  the  firat  to  warn  the  Idng 
ipuMt  Ae  real  or  ini^oBed  deeigna  of  hia  enemies 
(An.  JW>.  L  25,  ii.  4  ;  Cort.  iti.  6.  §  4,  vi.  10. 
jU;  PhiL  JiM;  19),  ihoold  haTS  now  himself 
ctsipdha^againit  the  life  of  hia  nrereign. 
IsM  it  n  cettatn  eren  if  we  adndt  the  very 
qv-aimiS^  eridence  that  Philotaa  waa  leally 
ccwKd  in  the  contpiracy  of  Dimnoa,  that  with 
ika:  piftt  at  leaat  Parmenion  had  no  connection. 
(Cnrt  n.  11.  §  33L)  The  confesaiona  extorted 
bM  FUotM  on  the  rack  amoanled  only  to  tome 

ad  tndefiiate  ^ojeeta  wd  to  have  been 
(r>tct^Bed  by  hie  fiither  at  the  suggeation  of 
Hi-.?4odiu,  and  which,  if  they  were  not  alto- 
cttba  ■  fiction,  had  probably  been  no  more  than 
I  cnqunry  ebullition  of  diicontent  (Id.  ib. 
i'^l—iS.)  Yet  on  thia  evidence  not  only  waa 
PvDBUDc  condemned  unheard,  bat  the  mode  of 
la  ttKBtiaB,  or  ndiar  BMsannatioD,  was  marked 
htlwtaieflttRaeliefy. 

Bat  knrcver  nnjnat  was  the  condemnation  of 
Pmeun,  and  great  aa  were  the  servicea  really 
iKiitnd  htm  to  Alexander,  it  ia  certain  that 
la  naiu  are  onduly  extoQed  by  QuintOB 
Csiin^  u  well  aa  by  tome  modem  writera  ;  and 
ite  iMitiOB  af  that  aathof  that  the  king  had 
^  BDlUDg  gnat  withoat  his  aaaiitance  (nuiSa 
ngeympm,  rat  atne  iUo  mikit  magnae  m 
/wn;  TIL  2.  f  33)  is  altogether  blae.  On  the 
nay  of  the  kiiu'a  greatest  aaccesaet 
vniddmd  is  iantx  (mmntion  to  the  advice  of 
^■itnn :  tal  it  ia  evident  that  the  pudent  and 
oram  duiaeter  of  the  eld  general  rendered  him 
■^t^faUe  of  ififireaating  the  daring  mniui  of  hia 
yag  lodcr,  which  tarried  with  it  me  asanrance 
n  ova  racceaa.  Had  Alexander  uniformly 
Kand  the  adfioe  of  Paimenioo,  it  is  clew  that 
k  aaiU  never  have  coo^aemd  Am.  (See 
Ann.  Awb,  L  18^  ii.  35 ;  PlnL  Ah*.  16,  29> 
^P^>W.^180,bl;  IHod.xviL  J6,54.) 
riw«  nna  of  Parmenion  had  accompanied 

btlwr  to  Aaia;  of  theae  the  yoangeat, 
Hwbc,  «n  aeodentally  drowned  in  the  Nile, 
^  '"'>  331,  (Cart.  Iv.  8.  %  7.)  Nicanor  was  carried 
*^l)TanddeB  iUneas  on  the  march  into  Hyr^ 
Philotaa  was  pnt  to  death  jnit  before 
t>a  biW.  We  find  also  two  of  his  daaghters 
DtRiiicned  la  married,  the  one  to  Attains,  the 

sf  Oupatia,  the  other  to  the  Macedonian 
«*«f.C<Mnu.    (Curtvila  g§17,  30.) 

X  Oat  of  the  deputies  from  Lampaacus,  who 
■R*>Kd  faefste  the  Bomaa  iagatet  at  Lyaimaebia 
o  tonplaiii  Bgnnst  AnUodmi,  B.  c  196.  (Polyb. 

^  One  of  Ae  amfaasaadors  aent  by  Gentiaa, 
^rfinpii,  to  Kcrive  the  oath  and  hoatagea  of 
^OK*^  I.&  168.  Ha  afterwaida  accompanied 
«  Hsndtaka  amhwadois  to  Rhodea.  (Polyb. 
'*a-a,ii)  [K.  H.  B.] 

PAUUTNION  (Oop^inrfKr),  literary.  1.  Of 
''"''■■i  as  (pignmmatic  poet,  whose  veraes 
votiachdEd  in  the  collection  of  Philip  of  Tbesaa- 
'**  i  whtaBe  h  b  probable  that  he  flanriahod  in, 
*  "oi^  befirn^  the  lime  tS  Augnstna.  Bnmck 
P«  iwtaa  af  hia  epi|iMiw  b  tits  Amabcta 


(voL  il  pp.  201 — 203),  and  one  more  in  the 
£«effb»et  (p.  177 :  Jacobs,  AnA.  Graee.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  184 — 187).  Reiske  refers  to  him  one  of  the 
anonymoua  epigrama  (No.  exxL),  en  the  ground  af 
the  snpmcription  UapfUvoprof  in  the  Vatican  MSl, 
but  that  is  the  name,  not  of  the  author  of  tba 
epigram,  but  of  the  victor  who  dedicatad  the  statne 
to  which  it  forms  the  inscription,  aa  is  clear  from 
the  epigram  itself  (corop.  ^unck,  ZmL  265 ; 
Jacobs,  Ammadv.  w  Antk.  Graet,  vol.  iii.  pL  i. 
p.  356).  The  epignma  of  Parmenion  are  chano- 
terized  by  brevity,  which  he  himself  dechtres  {Ep.  1 ) 
that  he  aimed  at ;  nnfortunately,  they  want  the 
body,  of  which  brerity  is  said  to  be  the  soul,— wit. 

2.  A  grammarian  and  glossogtnpher  {'t\ttgffi>- 
7pa^r),  who  is  quoted  in  the  V«iietia&  Scholia  on 
Homer.  (//.  i.  591.)  [P.S.] 

PARME'NION.  (nivi|ttet^),aoaichileet,whB 
was  employed  by  Alexander  the  Oreat  in  the 
bniiding  of  Alexandria.  He  was  entmaled  with 
the  superintendence  of  the  woiks  of  sculpture,  es- 
pecially in  the  temple  of  Seiapia,  which  came  to  be 
called  by  his  name  Parmmkma.  (Jul.  Valer.  L  35.) 
Clemens  Alexandrinus,  however,  ascribes  the  great 
statue  ot  Seruua  to  Biyaxis.  {Pntnp,  p.  14, 
Sylbufg).  [PS.3 

PARMENISCUS  (nop^vtiTKoi).  I.  A  partner 
of  Dionysodonu,  against  whom  Demoathenott 
pleaded  in  the  speech  Kord  Ltovwiittfou.  (Dcm. 
pp.  1282—1298,  ed.  Reisk.) 

2.  Of  UetapoQtum,  who  probably  lived  about 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century  b.  c  lambtiehua 
{ViLPsthagor,  c.  3G)  calls  him  (aecotding  to  the 
common  rrading)  XlapiilaKot,  and  ranks  him 
among  the  celebrated  Pythagorean  philoaophera. 
Athenaeas,  (who,  iv.  156,  c  dec,  ^vea  a  quotation 
from  a  letter  of  a  man  of  thia  name,  containing  an 
accoBBt  of  a  Cynic  banquet,)  narrates  (xiv.  p.  6 1 4, 
a.  b.)  an  incident  in  his  fife,  connected  with  a 
descent  into  the  cave  of  Trophonius,  and  calls  hint 
rich  and  high  bom.  He  is  also  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laertius,  ix.  20. 

8.  A  grammarian  and  commentator,  of  whom 
we  have  nagments  and  noticea  in  the  SchoL  Horn. 
0(i8'.242.  A9'.51S,X'.434;  Eustath.  oif  A  ii. 
p.  854  ;  Schol.  Enrip.  Mtd.  10,  276.  7VtN»f.222, 
230,  Rhea.  524 ;  Et  Mag.  ».  v.  "Apnt ;  St^  Bya. 
I.  w.  'AAo^'Eiftupa,  Mm.  Hyginus,  when  speak- 
ing {Poet.  Axtnm.  ii.  2,  13)  of  his  history  of  the 
stats,  probably  refers  to  a  lost  commentary  on 
Aiatus.  Varro  {deL.L.x.  10)  refen  to  him  aa 
nuking  the  diatincdve  characteriatica  of  words  to 
be  eight  in  number.  (Fabric  Oraee.  vol.  i. 
p.518,  voLvi.  p.375;  Vossius,  De  Hut.  Oraee. 
p.  481,  ed.  Westermann.)  [W.M.  G.]  • 

PA'RMENON  (na^iw).  1.  Of  Byzantium, 
a  chdliambic  poet,  a  (ew  of  whose  veraes  are  cited 
by  Athenaeus  (iii.  p.  75,  f. ;  v.  pp.  203,  c.  221.  n.), 
by  the  scholiasts  on  Pindar  (Pj/ih.  iv.  97.)  and 
Nicander  {Tker.  806J,  and  by  Stephaniis  of  By- 
zantinm  (*.  m  BouSiroc,  ^piitiov,  XiTntvi},  reading 
the  lost  passage  TSapfUpitf  for  MfWwvy).  These  few 
fragments  are  collected  by  Meineke  (OofiaatMw 
Poem  Graeoontni,  Berol.  1845). 

2.  Of  Rhodea,  the  aatbor  of  a  work  on  eookerjr 
(/urycifHinl  SiSnntoXla)  qooted  1^  Ath«maens  (tIl 
p.  308,  f.) 

3.  A  grammarian,  the  author  of  a  work  vsp) 
StaA^jfTw  (Ath.  xi.  p.  500,  b.)  who  is  not  impro- 
bably tbe  nme  person  aa  the  i^oaaogn^her  Pa»> 
■UflDN.  ^P-S-l  I 
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PABMENSIS,  CA'SSIUS.    [Cassils  Par- 

PARMYS  indpuvs),  daughter  of  Sim-rdiv  the 
•on  of  Cynii,  She  became  the  wife  of  Dnroiut 
llystaipis.  ind  wat  the  mnthei  of  Arioin-irdok 
(Herad.  iil  88,  vil  78.)  [C  P.  M.] 

PARNASSUS  (UapywTcSt),  a  ton  of  Clco- 
pnmpu*  or  PoKidon  and  the  nymph  Cleodnra,  is 
KiiJ  to  havfl  been  the  founder  of  Delphi,  the  in- 
ventor of  the  art  of  foretelling  the  future  from  the 
flight  of  birdi,  and  to  have  given  hii  name  to 
Mount  Pamawn*.    (Paua.  x.  6.  §  1.)    [L.  S.] 

PARNETHIUS  fnofurifSiof),  a  ninuune  of 
Zena,  derired  from  Mannt  Pamea  in  Attica,  on 
which  there  wB«a  bronze  itatue  of  the  god.  (Pnnh 
i.  3-2.  §2.)  [L.S.] 

PARNO'PIUS  {nupv6rios\  i.  e.  the  eipeller 
of  Incuita  (ir^pfonfi),  a  Bumarae  of  Apollo,  under 
which  he  bod  a  ttatue  on  the  acropolie  at  Athens. 
(Paai.  i.  34.  g  8.)  [L.  S.] 

PAROREL'S  (nnpaqifvs),  a  ton  of  Tricolonu*, 
RTid  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town  of  Pnroria  In 
Arcadia.    (Paus.  viii.  35.  §  t>.)  [L.  ^n] 

PARRnA'SlUS(n<>^H>t).  I.ABumAmcof 
Apollo,  who  had  a  Hioctaary  on  Mount  Lyceiua, 
whnre  an  annual  fettiml  waa  celebrated  to  him  ai 
the  e{Hciiriiu,  that  is,  the  helper.  (Paus.  viii.  38. 
88  2,6.) 

2.  A  son  of  Lycaon,  from  whom  Parrhnsia  in 
Arcadia  was  believed  to  have  derived  iu  nanie. 
(Stqib.  Bys.  a.  v.)  Some  cnll  him  a  son  of  Zens, 
and  fiuher  of  Areas  and  Parus,  from  whom  the 
island  of  Parot  derired  its  name.  (Serv.  ad  Atw. 
xi.  31  ;  Steph.Byz.(.v.  nipos.)  [h.  S.] 

PARRHA'SIUS(nc(^ffuij),  oneof  the  most 
celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  Kphesiis, 
the  son  and  pupil  of  Evenor  (Puua.i. '2K,  §2; 
Strab.  xir,  p.  642  ;  Uaipocr.  t.v.)  lie  belonged, 
therefoR,  to  the  Ionic  icfaool;  but  he  practised  his 
art  chiefly  at  Athena:  and  by  some  writers  he  is 
called  an  Athenian,  probably  because  the  Athe- 
nians, who,  as  Plutarch  infonns  him,  held  him  in 
high  honour,  had  bestowed  upon  hira  the  right  of 
citizenship  (Senec.  Controv.  v.  10  ;  Acni,  ScluJ.  a<l 
Hima.CarM.  iv.  8  ;  PluL  Thea.  4  ;  Jniiiuit.  CW. 
Artif,  a.  r.).  With  nspect  to  the  Ume  at  which 
he  fkmrished,  there  has  been  some  donbt,  arising 
from  a  story  told  by  Seneca  [I.  c),  which,  if  true, 
would  bring  down  his  time  as  late  as  the  taking  of 
Olynthus  by  Philip,  in  01.  lOH,  %  or  b.u  347. 
But  this  tale  has  quite  the  air  of  a  fiction  ;  and  it 
is  rejected,  as  unworthy  of  attention,  by  all  the 
authorities  except  SiUig  and  Meyer,  the  bitter  of 
whom  makes  the  extraordinary  mistake  of  bringing 
down  the  life  of  Parrhasius  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Alexander  the  OreaU  On  the  other  hand,  the 
statement  of  Pausaniat  (i.  28.  %  2),  that  he  drew 
the  outlines  of  tlie  chasing  on  the  shield  of  Phei- 
dins's  statue  of  Athena  Promachus,  would  place 
him  ai  early  as  01. 84,  or  b.  c.  444,  unless  we  ac- 
cept the  somewhat  improbable  conjecture  of  Miil- 
ler,  that  the  chasing  on  the  shield  was  executed 
several  years  Inter  than  the  statue.  (Comp.  Mvs, 
and  Sillig,  Catai.  Artif.  *.v.Afjf$.)  Now  this 
date  ia  probably  too  sarir,  fur  Pliny  places  Parrha- 
sius^ father,  Evenor,  at  the  OOth  Olympiad,  b.  a 
4-30  (//.  N.  XXXV.  9,  s.  36.  §  1).  Accoiding  to 
this  date  Parrhasius  himself  must  have  flourished 
abont  the  95th  Olympiad,  B.C.  400,  which  agrees 
with  all  the  certain  indications  which  we  have  of 
his  time,  such  aa  his  conversation  with  Socrates 


(Xen.  Mem.  iii.  10),  and  his  \m\\g  a  youni) 
contemporary  of  Zeuxis :  the  dale  jnat  given  tuui 
however,  be  taken  as  referring  rather  to  a  b 
than  to  an  early  period  of  his  artistic  camr ;  I 
l)e  had  evidently  obtained  a  high  repuustion  befi 
Uie  death  of  Socmtea  in  b.  c  399. 

Patrhautta  belongs  to  that  period  of  the  histoj 
of  Greek  piunting.  in  which  the  art  mny  be  «iu<l 
have  reached  perfection  in  all  its  raaeniiti  d 
nients,  though  there  was  still  room  left  fir  ll 
display  of  higher  excellence  than  any  individu 
painter  had  yet  attained,  by  the  gcnias  of  i 
ApellesL  The  peculiar  merits  of  Parrhaaius  coi 
sisted,  according  to  Pliny,  in  accuracy  of  diawin 
truth  of  proportion,  and  power  of  exprcuion.  '  ii 
lirst  (or  above  all)  gave  to  painting  tnie  propnrti^ 
{tyiniaHriam),  the  minute  details  of  the  cuunti 
nance,  the  elegance  uf  the  hair,  the  beauty  of 
face,  and  by  the  confession  of  artists  themsetvei  ol 
tained  the  palm  in  his  drawing  of  the  extremiti'^f. 
(Plin, //;  A^.  XXXV.  9.  a.  36.  g5.)  Hia  outline 
according  to  the  same  writer,  were  so  perf«:t,  a>  I 
indiaite  those  part4  of  the  figure  which  they  <i« 
not  express.  The  intermediate  parts  of  his  fi^nir' 
seemed  inferior,  but  only  when  comjMred  with  li 
own  perfect  execution  of  the  extremities. 

Parrhasius  did  for  painting,  at  least  in  pictiiri^ 
of  gods  and  heroca,  what  had  been  done  for  ku1|> 
ture  by  Pheidias  in  divine  subjects,  and  by  PdIv 
cleitus  in  the  human  figure :  he  established  a  caii'x 
of  proportion,  which  was  followed  by  all  the  arti^f 
th^  carae  after  bin.  Hence  QointiliaQ  (xii.  I('| 
calls  him  the  legislator  of  bis  art ;  and  it  is  lu 
doubt  to  this  that  Pliny  refers  in  the  words  of  the 
above  quotation  (prt'inas  tt/mfnetriam  pidurar  de- 
Jit ).  Several  interesting  observations  on  the  prin- 
ciples of  art  which  he  followed  ore  made  in  Lhrf 
dialogue  in  the  MentorabUia,  already  referred  to. 

I'lie  character  of  Parrhasius  was  marked  in  tLi 
highest  degree  by  that  arrogance  which  ofirn  ac- 
companies the  consciousness  of  pre-eminent  ability : 

Quo  nemo  nuoientiut  lU  ans  gloria  ariU,"  nvt 
Pliny.  Id  epigrams  inscribed  on  his  works  he  not 
only  made  a  boast  of  his  luxurious  habits,  colli^'i; 
himself  'A€poSiaiTot,  but  be  also  claimed  the  hoiiuor 
of  having  auigned  with  hit  own  hand  the  precis 
limit!  of  the  art,  and  fixed  a  boundary  which  ww 
never  to  be  transgressed.  (See  the  Epigrams  ia 
Atli.  xii.  p.  543,  d.)  Ue  claimed  a  divine  oriina 
and  divine  communications,  calling  himself  the  Jl^ 
scendant  of  Apollo,  and  professing  to  have  pointMl 
his  Hercules,  which  was  preserved  at  Lrndna,  frota 
the  form  of  the  god,  as  often  seen  by  him  in  sWp. 
When  conquered  by  Timonthes  in  a  trial  of  skill, 
in  which  the  subject  was  the  contest  for  the  ami 
of  Achilles,  he  observed  that  for  himself  he  thought 
little  of  it,  but  that  he  sympathised  with  Ajix, 
who  WAS  a  second  time  overcome  by  the  le* 
worthy.  (Plin-  tc;  Ath./.  c.  ;  Aelian.  V.H.ix.Ui 
Eustnth,  ad  Horn.  Od.  xl  545.)  Further  det^l« 
of  his  arrogance  and  luxury  will  be  found  in  i\f 
ahnve  passages  and  in  Ath.  xv.  p.  687,  b.  c  Kf- 
specting  the  story  of  his  contest  with  Zeuxis, 
ZKfxiR.  The  numerous  encomiums  upon  hii 
worlcs  in  the  writings  of  the  andenta  ate  collected 
by  Junius  and  Sillig. 

Of  the  works  of  Pnrrhaaius  mentioned  by  Pliny, 
t]ie  most  celebrated  seems  to  have  been  his  pictare 
of  the  Athenian  People,  respecting  which  the  com- 
mcnLitors  have  been  sorely  puzzled  tn  iroagiin 
how  he  could  have  exhibited  all  the  qualities  eau* 
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ovntfd  bj  Plinj  u  bdongiog  to  bis  anbject — 
lirbrbat  moqiw  nriam,  iraamdam,  iDjiutain, 
innmontn,  emodem  exmbOem,  clensntem, 
Moencndcn,  gldriiMaBi«  ciwliitiiu  hnniikiii«  fan- 
am.  fnpeniqin,  et  omnn  puitar  Mtandne u 
u  law  wU  tbcM  qwH^  wm  ««pr«M»d  Plinj 
fiws  a  D*  DOT*  faifiiniMtian  than  »  contaliMd  in 
iht  anda  arymaUo  v^emoto.  Some  writers  mp- 
prw  dot  the  ptctiire  was  8  group,  or  thst  it  con- 
Kscri  tt  (event!  groups  ;  other*  that  it  was  a  single 
sod  Qmuaenire  de  Qainoy  has  put  forth 
tke  b^ieuslj  abatitd  faypotheaw,  tint  the  picture 
niMRljlhat  of  an  owl,  as  the  aymbot  of  Athens, 
vilh  swj  beads  of  diferent  animals,  as  the  ayni- 
W  of  At  qaalitiea  enumerated  by  Pliny !  The 
iRtt  teens  to  be  that  Pliny's  words  do  not  de- 
i^lie  the  pietere,  bat  its  im^Bct ;  tbe  wotd  dtbAat 
ii:±cslcs  n  meh :  the  -^ctoK  he  does  not  appear 
te  asie  seen ;  bat  tlie  character  of  the  personified 
IVm  m  to  be  found  in  the  Ki^kU  of  Aristo- 
pliMs,  and  in  the  writings  of  many  other  authors ; 
lad  Plisy*!  wwds  seem  to  ezi^ess  Eis  admiration 
c[  tkc  art  whidi  could  hare  giTen  anything  like  a 
pvtnial  Rpreaentation  of  atsol  a  diaracter.  Pos- 
aUy,  tM^  the  passa^  is  merely  copied  from  the 
TsiMsaing  exaggeration  of  some  sophist 

Anather  fimwDS  pietnre  was  his  Theseus,  which 
■n  pestned  in  tne  Capitol,  and  which  appears 
M  bn  haen  the  pictun  which  embodied  the  omon 
sf  pudog  lefeited  to  above,  as  tbe  Dmrriianw  of 
A^ideiiBt  embodied  that  of  sealptnte.  Tuawn^c, 
bwever,  wfaidi  was  the  masterpieoe  of  lomm  art, 
M  not  fnlly  Mtiafy  the  severer  taate  of  Uie  Hel- 
Uic  idMNil,  as  wo  team  ttom  the  critidsm  of 
F.-iphnDar,  who  said  that  the  Theseus  of  Porrfaa- 
Bct  kid  fcd  upon  rosesa  but  his  own  upon  beet 
(PiAdsCfar.Jd.  3). 

Tbe  varies  rf  I^timsiui  were  not  all,  howerer, 
■fibiielevited  character.  He  painted  liludinous 
fHlaiH,  Rch  as  the  Ardiigallus,  and  Meleoger 
and  Attkntit,  which  afterwards  gratified  the  pru- 
lint  tarie  of  Tiberins  (Plin.  /.  c  ;  Suet  Tib.  44). 
A  few  othen  of  hia  pictures,  chiefly  mythological, 
■n  fisMsralsd  Pliny,  from  whom  we  also 
but  dat  tebiets  and  paichments  were  prewrred, 
*  *hidt  were  the  TuloaUe  oaUine  drawings  of 
1^  pax  artist.  Ha  is  enumerated  among  the 
imi  punten  who  wrote  upon  their  art  [P.  S.J 
P.UtTHAUASIRIS,kingof  Annenia.  [Anr 
>*aI"a■.^MS,a.] 

PABTHAMASPATES,  king  of  Parthia  [Aa- 
utn,  p  359,  a,J,  «]id  lubaequenUy  king  of 
Aracnis.  [Arsacidas,  p.  363,  a.] 
PARTHAON.  [PoRTHAON.] 
PARTHB'NIA  (Ilapto^).  1.  That  is,  **the 
aMin,"  a  aaname  of  Artemia  and  Hen,  who, 
^ner,  it  and  to  have  derived  it  from  die  river 
I'v^cnins.  (Callim.  Hywrn-trnDian.  110;  Schcd. 
'i^pnUm.  Oted.  L  187.) 

3-  The  wile  of  Samus,  from  whom  de  island 
^  We  wm  andently  eallod  Parthenia.  (SchoL 
*''iy>lUm.iaod.Lc)  [L.  S.] 

PARTHBNIA'NUS,  AEMI'LIUS,theanthor 
<f  aa  hiMsiicil  worit,  which  gave  an  account  of 
^  <aricnB  persons  who  asptivd  to  the  tyranny 
tVnlat  Qtllic  Avid.  Om.  5). 

PAItTHENIS  {TtofB^oit),  a  female  epigram- 
^^«ho  had  a  place  in  the  Omiaitd  of  Meleager 
'III^^  <^  her  efugrams  are  extant,  and 

WKitisothaf  Biendan  of  ber,  nnlesa  she  be  die 
*"**>ae  aoeleei  whom  Martial  eomparea  with 
TOLin, 


Sappho  (vii.  S9,  7),  when,  howevier,  the  true 
rewUng  of  the  name  ia  doubtAil :  the  best  etUtioos 
have  Pamtamii,  [P.  S.] 

PARTHE'NIUS*  oecnn  in  Jnvenal  (xiL  44)  as 
the  name  et  a  dlver-diaser,  avidentiy  of  high  re- 
putBtio&  at  that  time  (compi  Schol.),  Sillig  (Ap- 
pend, ad  Caial.  Artif.)  and  the  commentates  on 
Juvenal,  take  the  name  either  as  entirely  fictitious, 
or  as  meaning  only  a  Samian  artist,  from  Par- 
thenia, the  old  name  of  Santos:  but  the  same 
name  oecurs,  in  «  alightly  difbrent  foim,  C.  Oo- 
tavins  Parthenio,  with  tbe  epithet,  ArpmlarbM,  in 
an  inscription  (Qmter,  p.  dczxzix.  5 ;  R.  Rochetta, 
fj^  a  M.  Sdtom,  pp.  876,  877,  2nd  ed.  Paris, 
1845).  [P.S.] 

PARTHFNIUS  (nape^fwf),  the  chief  cham- 
berlain  (cubiailo  praepositMt)  of  Domitian,  took 
an  active  part  in  the  conspiracy  by  which  that 
emperor  perished,  a.  d.  96.  After  the  deatii  of  the 
tyrant  he  persuaded  Nerva  to  accept  the  crown, 
but  was  himself  killed  ahortiy  afterwards  by  the 
soldiers,  together  with  the  other  conspirators 
against  Domitian,  whom  Nerva  had  not  the  courage 
to  protect  The  soldiers  cut  off  the  genitalia  of 
Parthenius,  threw  them  in  his  &ce,  and  then 
strangled  him.  fDion  Cass.  Izvii.  15, 17  ;  Suet 
Dom.  16  ;  Auiel  Vict.  EpU.  II,  12  ;  Entrop.  viii. 
I  ;  Mart  iv.  78,  xi.  1.) 

PARTHE'N!US(niv«wo»),  literary.  I.  Of 
NiciSA.  or  according  to  others,  Myrlia,  but 
more  probably  of  the  fanner,  rince  both  Saidas 
(a.«,  Kitmtf)  and  ^ephanue  Bynintinas  (t.  v.  N(- 
mua)  make  aim  a  itative  of  that  town,  and  the 
ancient  grammarians  genei^ly  nteak  of  him  as  the 
Nicaean.  He  was  the  son  of  Heracleides  and 
EudoTB,  or,  as  Hermippns  stated,  of  Tetha  ;  and 
Snidaafurtbarrehtestnat  he  was  taken  prisoner  by 
Cinna,  b  the  Mitiiridatic  war,  was  afterwards 
manumitted  on  account  of  his  learning,  and  lived 
to  the  reign  of  Tiberins.  The  accuracy  of  this 
statement  has  been  called  in  question,  since  there 
were  aeventy-seven  years  from  the  death  of  Mithri- 
dates  to  the  accession  of  Tiberins  ;  but  if  Par- 
thenius was  taken  prisoner  in  hia  ebildhood,  ha 
might  have  been  about  righ^  at  the  death  of  Au- 
gustus. His  literary  activity  must  at  all  events  bo 
pkced  in  the  reign  of  Augustus.  He  dedicated  hia 
extant  work  to  Cornelius  Oallus,  which  must, 
therefore,  have  been  written  before  b.  c  26,  when 
QalluB  died.  We  know,  moreover,  that  ParUienins 
taught  Virgil  Greek  (Macnb.  v.  17),  and  a  line 
in  tiie  Geoigics  (i.  437)  is  erpmaly  stated  both 
by  Macrobins  a.)  and  A.  GcUiua  (xiii.  26),  to 
have  been  borrowed  from  Partheniui^  He  seems 
to  have  been  very  popular  among  the  distinguished 
Romans  of  his  time  ;  we  are  told  that  the  emperor 
l^beriua  also  imiiat^  his  poems,  and  placed  hia 
woriu  and  atatuea  in  the  public  libraries,  aloiw 
with  the  most  celebrated  andentwriten  (Suet  7^ 
70). 

Snidas  calls  Parthenius  an  elegiac  poet,  and  the 
author  of  verses  in  various  kmds  of  measures 
{t\rftUMrai6s  koI  fiirpw  tut^fytir  votqnt*)  ;  and 
althoagh  his  only  extant  work  is  in  pnae,  it  was 
as  a  poet  that  he  was  best  known  ro  antiquity. 
The  following  are  the  titles  of  his  principal  works : 
— 1,  *£Ae7tu(  HI  'A^poS^v  (Said.)  for  whidi  wo 
ought  prol»bly  to  read  tkeytlaiy  'A^pMrn,  as  two 
separate  works,  and  this  conjecture  is  supported  by 
the  way  in  wueh  these  worica  are  quoted  by  the 
ancient  initenfcamp.8te^.  Byi.  ar.  'Axnutb'nM'j 
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Artcmid.  iv.  63).  2.  'A^nfrqi  Jvuc^Sfiw,  a  dirge 
OB  hit  wiEs  Aret«  (Suid.).  3.  'Afinit  iyiaiiuaw, 
in  three  booki  (Suid.)-  Either  to  thi>  work  or  the 
former  maybe  referred  thequotation  in  the  Scholiut 
on  Pindar  (h  ri'A^rp,  iHkm,  ii.  63).  *.  'A*^ 
fimi    fSt^h.  Bji.  &  ro.  K^A*t,  Aa^nia). 

5.  Elf  hfX"^^^  fninfttun'  (HephaeaU  p.  9). 

6.  Eii  A^McM'*'  iwacifittov  (Steph.  Bye.  (. «. 
roAAifffioy).  7- Blar(Schol.a<f//.ix.  446).  8.  Aq- 
Aot  (Steph.  «.  rti.  B*\T)SdMoi,  Fptiroi).  9.  'HfMucX^i 
(Steph.  *.m).  'IfTtTB,  OiWt^  ;  Etymol.  o^ip^ 
X<»).  10.'I^KA,oi($teph.*.«.'A^i^fM).  II.  Kpi- 
Mrytfpat(Etvm.*.r.lfnrvi).  12.  Atvicajtot  (Steph. 
a.  ti:  'Uiyfai}.  1 3.  TlpawtfxwTiKiv  (Stepb.  i .  v.  Ktf- 
puKDi).  ]4.  JIforateni.  It  ia  stated  in  the  Am- 
brouan  tnannecript  of  Virgil  that  Partheniua  wrote 
H  work  in  Greek  under  this  title,  which  wa«  imitated 
by  Viigii.  15.  Hmfiap^^w.  Whether  Pai^ 
theniua  woa  the  autliorof  this  work  or  not  ia  doubt- 
ful. Suidat  (t.  e.  NctrTup),  in  one  powage,  awribe* 
it  to  Porthenius  of  Niuaea  ;  but  in  another  {kv, 
Tlapdiyias  Xiur),  he  attributes  it  to  Partheniu*  of 
Chios  [No.  2].  Since,  however,  the  words  in  the 
latter  pa&aoge  are  wanting  in  the  (dd  editions  and 
in  roost  maniiKripts  of  Suidas,  it  ia  probable  that 
they  were  not  written  by  him,  but  were  made  up  by 
some  one  from  the  passage  on  Nestor,  and  then  in- 
serted under  Partheniiis  in  their  wrong  place.  This 
work  is  likewise  referred  to  by  Eustathius  (ad 
JJionyi.  420}  ;  and  it  must  be  a^itted,as  Clinton 
has  remarked,  that  the  expression  of  Eustathius 
seems  to  imply  that  another  PartheniuB  waa  iit- 
tended.  It  ia!not  improbable  that  Ovid  may  liara 
Irarrowed  from  this  work  in  his  M^amorjAtmt. 
16.  Ilfpl  ipuTiKmv  ■woAniiarmv. 

The  work  hut  mentioned,  IIspl  ^pwrixwi'  «*h 
juifrMc,-  is  the  only  one  of  the  writings  of  Partheaius 
that  has  come  dowu  to  us.  It  is  written  in  prose, 
and  contains  thirty-six  brief  love-stories,  which 
ended  in  an  unfortunate  manner.  It  isdedicated, 
Rs  has  been  already  remarked,  to  Cornelius  Gallus, 
nnd  was  compiled  for  his  use,  that  he  might  avail 
himself  of  the  materials  in  the  composition  of  epic 
and  elegiac  poems.  The  work  ia  of  some  interest 
to  us,  as  Parthenins  gives  in  most  casea  the  names 
of  die  writers  from  wnom  he  derived  his  narratives, 
and  thus  extends  our  acquaintance  with  some  Oieek 
writers  of  whom  we  nave  very  few  fragments 
extant  Of  this  work  we  have  only  one  manuscript, 
written  in  the  tenth  century,  and  preserved  at 
ttfeaent  at  Heiddberg.  It  was  fint  printed  at 
Basel,  1531,  edited  by  Comariua.  The  principal 
editions  are : — by  Oa]e,in  HiatoriaePocticaeScr^ 
toret  Antiqui,  Paris,  1675  ;  by  Heyne,  appended 
to  his  edition  of  Conon,  Oottingen,  1798  ;  by  Pas- 
sow,  Leipsig,  1 824  ;  and  by  Westermann,  in  MuOo- 
ypiipoi:  ScripU>rttP6etuueHi$toriaieGritKi,BnD%- 
wick,  1843.  (Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vol  iv.  p.  305, 
&c;  Voai.  De  HuU  Graec  p.  208,  &c.  ed  Wester- 
mann ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  548,  Ac. ;  Lebeau, 
SmrltMAvteun  dont  ParH^tu  a  tire  »ti Narralumi^ 
in  Af^m.  de  CAead.  d.  /nscnjp.  vol.  xxxiv.  p.  63, 
&G. ;  Eckstein,  in  Ersch  and  Oruber^  JSmyelapadie, 
art.  Parllumtu.) 

3.  Of  Chkm,  the  son  of  Tfaestor,  somamed 
Chaos,  was  said  to  be  a  descendant  of  Homer,  and 
wrote  a  poem  on  his  &ther,  Thestor  (Suid.). 
Suidas  also  ascribes  to  him  the  composition  of  the 
Mttamorfkim*  t  but  we  have  shown  above  that 
this  lentence  ia  probably  mispUced  in  Suidaa. 

J.  The  Qeauharian,  waa  a  pnpil  of  the  Alex- 
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andrine  grammarian,  Dionynaa,  idw  Itwd  in  || 
first  century  before  Christ  (Soidas,  s.  e.  Autfi^u 
This  Parthenins  is  mentioiwd  by  Athenwtia.  % 
quotes  a  work  of  his,  entitled  Iltpl  vrnw  vopd  ^ 
'IfTofHaMi  A4{«»  {Vovft^w  (Atben,  xL  p.  41 
c  p.  fiOl,  a.  XT.  p,  680,  d.  e.),  and  alio  by  Eori 
thins  [ad  lU  xzw.  p.  UlS.      (Ml  xr.  p.  fi67)J 

4.  The  PuoCAHaN,  frequently  quoted  bjrSteil 
nus  Byiantinus  (f.cr.  rorfloi,  AtmrrMc,  Mot^pa^ 
In  the  Greek  Anthohigy  there  is  as  epigrwa  { 
Eryciua  {AwU,  vol.  il  p.  297},  addreaaea  ci'r  ni 
Hpior  ttMoia  rif  tU  'O^qper  vopotnfwi 
Brunck  understands  this  to  be  the  PartheaiDa  « 
was  taken  in  the  Mithridatic  war  [Nu.  1  ].  a 
Jacobs  supposes  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  diac^ 
of  Dionysius  [No.  3] ;  but  neither  of  these  opinia 
can  be  correct,  as  Clinton  has  ofaaerred  //.  t 
iii.  p.  549),  since  it  appears  from  the  autliorit/. 
Siephanui  Bya.  (i.  v.  AtKirruu)  that  the  PltocaM 
Parthenius  lived  after  Magoentiua,  who  alew  Ca 
Itans  in  A.  D.  350, 

PARTHENOPABUS  inap»ty<mMs\  one  ^ 
the  seven  heroes  that  undertook  the  expediiia 
against  Thebes.  He  is  sometimes  called  a  son  i 
Ares  or  Meilanion  and  Atalaate  (Apollod.  iii.  I 

5  2,  6.  g  3,  &c  :  Pana.  iii  12.  $  7 ;  Enrip.  Smpfi 
888;  Serv.  ad  Aex.  vi  480),  sanetimea  of  hie 
leager  and  Atalante  (Hygio.  fa5.  70,  79),  aai 
sometimes  of  Talaus  and  Lysimache  (ApoUod.  i.  9 
§  13 ;  Paus.  iL  20.  §4,  ix.  18.  §  4  ;  SchoL  ad(M 
Col.  1385).  His  son,  by  the  nymph  Clymeoa 
who  marched  againat  Thebes  as  one  of  tbe  ^igon 
is  called  Proiuehaa,  Stntolaua,  Theaiioenea,  m 
TIesimenes.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  IS,  iiL  7.  (  2  ;  Eu- 
stath.  ad  Horn.  p.  489  ;  Hygin.  Fah.  71  ;  Paus.  iii. 
12.  S  7.)  Parthenopaeus  was  killed  at  Thebe*  fay 
Asphodicus,  Amphidicusor  Peridymenusu  (Apol-! 
lod.  iii.  6.  $  8 ;  Paas,  ix.  18,  in  Gn.  ;  AescSvL 
SepL  c  TkA.)  [L.  S.]' 

PARTHE'NOPE  {Tlapatpini).  1.  A  daugfaler 
of  Stymphalua,  and  by  Heracles  the  mother  of 
Eueres.  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  g  8.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Ancaeua  and  Samia,  becaiM 
by  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lycoowdea.  (Pau&  vii. 
4.81) 

3.  One  of  the  Seirens  (Schol  ad  Bom.  Od.  xii. 
39;  AriatoL  AfiV.  Atuc.  103.)  At  Naples  hrr 
tomb  was  shown,  and  a  torch  nee  was  held  every 
year  in  her  honour.    (SttaU  r.  p.  346  ;  Tiets.  ai 

Lgts.792.) 

4.  The  wife  of  Ooaaniia,  by  whom  sbe  became  tbi 
mother  of  Enropa  and  Thrace.  (Taet&  odLft.  tSSt; 
comp.  Schol.  ad  Aeick^.  Pen.  183.)      [L.  S.] 

PA'RTHENOS  {nap$*vas).  Lei  the  TiigiD.  ■ 
surname  of  Athena  at  Athena,  where  the  fkmoiu 
temple  Parthenon  was  dedicated  to  her.  (Pauik  >- 
24,  V.  ii.  g  5,  viil  41.  §  5,  x  34,  in  fin.)  Par- 
thenoB  also  occitra  as  the  propt^  tuuoe  of  the 
daoghter  of  Apollo  and  Chrysothemis,  who  afirf 
her  pranatnie  death  was  placed  by  her  titliet 
among  the  stara.  (Uygin.  Poet.  Aitr.  S5.  in 
fin.)  [L.  S.] 

PARTSATIS  {napCaara  or  nopimEni.  see 
Baehr  ad  Ctes.  p.  186.)  According  to  Sxnbo 
(xvi  p.  785),  the  Persian  form  of  the  name  wi* 
Pharxiria 

1 .  Daughter  of  Artaxerxes  1.  Longinann*,  kinj? 
of  Persia,  waa  given  by  her  &ther  in  marriage  to 
her  own  brother  Dareius,  suniamed  Ocfaas,  who  in 

6  c  424  succeeded  Xems  II.  on  the  throne  cf 
Persia.    (Ctes.  i>ers.  44,  ed.  Baehr.)    The  icebb 
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chactar  Dmin  threw  the  chief  power  Into 
;be  tmodi  of  niyntaa ;  whoae  adminutnUion  wu 
Bale  dm  tkn  •  nriM  irf  mardeia  It  wu  at  her 
i^Mi  iMijpriM  Ifaat  Dbbnw  put  to  death  hi* 
ivoboibn  SpgdiBimandAnitn,aa  wvQ  a*  Ar- 
ti^Uu  tjti  Anomea,  the  diief  ennoeh.  AU  the 
faailf  ff  Stileiia,  who  was  married  to  her  nn 
AnuBiH,  woe  in  like  manner  ncrificed  to  her 
jetW*,  aad  the  waa  with  difficoltjr  induced  to 
t[«T  ^  life  of  Statcita  herself.  (Id.  St.  48—^6.) 
SiM  M  itm  the  moCber  of  no  leu  than  thirteen 
ckuiRD,  «f  iriiom  bur  only  grew  up  to  manhood. 
Tit  tHeA  of  theae,  Anaeea,  who  afterwatdi  a>- 
Kmd  b«  name  of  AnasMTKea,  wai  bom  before 
UbiHM  kd  obuiaed  tbe  soTcmgn  power,  and  on 
ikb  pMBt  HvfMaia  aoqg^t  to  nt  aiide  hit  claima 
utk  tfaaw  ia  fiivonr  «  her  aecond  ton  Cymt. 
FnEag  in  tin*  attempt,  ifae  nerertheleu  interpoied 
ifiK  ibe  dfatb  of  Dareius  B.  c  406,  to  prevent 
Anutfxe*  6om  patting  Cynu  to  death ;  and 
pittM  «ith  the  king  to  idlow  him  to  retom  to 
ha  Mttpj-  ia  Alia  Minor.  (Ctea.  Pen.  67 ; 
114.  J/t  1-3;  Xen.  ^»ab.  i.  1.  §S  l—i.) 
Ihrag  the  ibnce  of  Cyma,  the  eoBtinned  to 
btw  Im  pfujeets  by  her  influence  with  Ar- 
tauta,  vLaa  iba  preTented  ftom  liBtenin^  to 
tMH  «ke  wobU  have  warned  lum  of  ihe  deaigns 
if  )m  brother ;  on  whidi  account  ihe  waa  loudly 
^^oii  by  the  oi^eaite  party  at  court  aa  the  real 
mAk  af  m  that  emaed.  Even  after  ibe 
Mtde  rf  Cnaia  (*.&  401),  Paiyntia  did  not 
butt  u  diiplay  her  grief  for  the  death  of  her 
b^le  MB,  by  bestowing  fonetal  honoura  on  his 
awbied  rcnaini,  aa  well  as  by  acts  of  kindness 
ttOtiRfasa,  the  leader  of  his  Greek  mercenaries, 
■WGfeihe  in  vain  attempted  to  save.  It  was 
ta  kag  hebn  tbe  wcakneaa  and  vanity  of  Arta- 
ma,  vbo  was  aaalMtiava  of  being  thought  to 
h<f  daai  tit  brother  with  his  own  hand,  enabled 
hirm^  U  avenge  herself  upon  all  tbe  real  au- 
«f  tbe  death  of  Cynu,  evvry  one  of  vhom 
mw willy  iUl  iota  ber  poirer,  mid  woe  put  to 
■'ith  bf  the  moat  emel  tartaree.  Meanwhile,  the 
'waBMn  between  her  and  Stateira,  the  wife  of 
AmooiM,  had  been  continually  increasing,  nntil 
*  loftb  Paijaatis  found  aa  opportunity  to  elude 
■W  TiiHiMe  of  her  rival,  and  effect  her  de- 
■^Mka  by  poisaL  (Ctea.  69—63  :  Plot  Art  4, 

4 14-17.  ISO 
^  Ula  and  indolent  Artaxmee,  thongh 

^     iTfaiually  folly  ctmvinoed  of  his  mother^ 
pilti  «as  coatent  to  banish  her  to  Babylon ; 
lid  H  was  not  long  before  he  entirely  forgot 
1^  patt,  sad  recalled  her  to  his  court,  where 
MO  nesvered  all  ber  former  inflaeDce.  Of 
>hs  nen  availed  heraelf  to  torn  hie  bus- 
agdaat  Tiamphemes,  whom  she  had  long 
u  biTii^  been  the  firet  to  discover  the 
<(<fu  (4  Cyrat  to  his  brother,  and  who  was  now 
Ft  t*  dislb  by  Artaxerxea  at  her  iRStigation,  B.  c 
3K-  iPhii.  Jft  1ft— 2S ;  Diod.xi*.  80 ;  Polyaen. 
^ii-  IC.  i  I)  This  appears  to  h&vc  been  tbe  last 
^^ImgcBlalegne  of  tbe  crimes  of  Fu-yntis ;  at 
it  is  tbe  lut  mention  that  we  find  of  her 
^**-  Tbe  period  of  ber  death  is  wholly  un- 
The  kistoTy  of  her  intrigues  and  cmel- 
un,  tbe  eotiiae  ef  which  is  above  given,  ia  very 
Hnel  bj  Phtarch  {Artaxawet),  wh»  haa 
the  aaOority  of  Ctesjaa,  a  teudent  at 
I"  Mit  ef  l^tria  thrmqglioat  the  period  in 
S*«Hn,  aad  bmn  ctcit  mark  tf  andientiaty. 


The  abstract  of  Ctesiaa  himself,  preserved  to  us  by 
Photins,  records  the  same  cventa  more  briefly. 

2.  The  Toungeat  daughter  of  Ochos  (Arta- 
zwzes  III.),  king  of  Persia,  whom  according  ts 
Arrian  (Amib.  vii.  4.  $  6)  Alexander  the  Great 
married  at  Sosa,  b.  c.  at  the  same  time  wi^ 
Beisine  or  Stateiia,  the  daughter  of  Dareius. 
Arrian  cites  Ariatobnhia  aa  his  authority ;  but 
this  second  maniaga  ia  not  mentioned  by  any 
other  author.  [E.  H.  B.} 

PASCHASIMUS,  ti^ther  with  Lncentios, 
bishtR)  of  Asculum,  and  Boni&dus,  a  preabyter, 
was  despatched  by  Leo  I.  to  represent  Him  in  the 
Council  of  Chnlcedon,  held  a.d.  451.  Paschasinus, 
of  whose  previous  history  and  poaition  in  life  we 
know  notlung,  aeems  to  have  held  the  chief  place 
among  the  three  legates  aince  he  aubscribed  tbe 
acts  of  the  council  iu  the  'name  of  the  pope  before 
the  two  others. 

An  epistle  of  PBSchasiuna,2)e  Quasstiotui  Patchalif 
ia  still  extant,  addressed  to  Leo  in  reply  to  some 
inquiries  from  the  pontiff  with  regard  to  the  calcu- 
lations for  determining  the  fiMtival  of  Easter.  It 
will  be  found  under  its  best  form  in  tlie  editions  of 
the  wotliB  of  Leo,  published  by  Queuiel  and  by 
the  brothws  BallerinL  [Lxo.]  (Schdnemann, 
BOlioth.  Patnm  Zot  vol.  ii.  §49;  Bahr,  Gt$- 
dicAia  der  BSm.  IMtraL  SamL  Band.  2te  Abtheil. 
§  166.)  [W.  R.] 

PA'SEAS.  [Abantidad.] 

PA'SIAS,  an  eminent  Gredc  painter,  brother  of 
the  modeller  Aegineta,  and  disciple  of  Erigonus, 
who  had  been  originally  colour-grinder  to  the 
painter  Neolces  (Plin.  B.  1^.  xxxv.  II.  a.  40.  §  41). 
He  belonged  to  the  Sicyonian  school,  and  flourished 
about  B.  c.  2*20.  [Axginita  ;  EaiooKua ;  Nb- 
ALCn.]  [P.  8.] 

PASI'CRATES  (Tlamxpirvt),  prince  of  Soli  in 
Cyprus,  was  one  of  those  who  submitted  to  Alex- 
ander, and  repaired  in  person  to  meet  tbe  conqueror 
at  Tyre,  in  B.  &  331,  on  which  occasion  be  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  festivities  and  titeattical  en- 
tertainments then  celebialed  on  a  scale  of  impanl- 
leled  magnificence.  (Plut.  Alex.  29.)  His  son 
Nicodes  accompanied  the  king  throughout  his  cam- 
paigns in  Alia.  (Arr. /ad.  18.)  He  was  succeeded 
by  Euuoatus,  probably  before  B.  c.  315.  (See 
Athen.  xiii.  pb  576,  e. ;  Droysen,  Hdlmism.  ttA,  i. 
p.  339,11.)  [K  H.  E] 

PASrCRATES  {TiaatKpiTHt\  literary.  1.  Of 
Rhodes,  who  wrote  a  lost  Commentary  on  the  Cate- 
gories of  Aristotle.  For  the  opinion  that  he  wrote 
the  second  book  of  the  Metaphysics  of  Aristotle,  tee 
EuDBHus.  (Fabric  BM.  GitMC,  vd.  iii.  pp.  211, 
501.) 

2.  A  servant  of  Sl  George  of  O^tpadociB,  to 
whom  ia  attributed  an  account  of  his  nuuter^  life, 
edited  in  Greek  by  Lipomann  (in  the  Ada  Sanc- 
torum, vol.  iiL),  and  in  Latin  by  Linui  (uAt  supra, 
p.  117)  and  by  Surius  (vol.  ii.  ad  '23  April). 
This  life,  as  well  as  the  others  of  St  Oeoige,  are 
universally  admitted  to  be  unworthy  of  credit. 
(Fabric.  B&L  Gnue.  vol.  z.  p.  229  ;  Vossius,  de 
//M.  <7nKcp.294,ed.WeBtennann.)  [GsoRaius, 
No.  7.  p.  248.]  [W.M.G.] 

PASrCRATES  {UeuTUcpdnji),  a  Greek  phy- 
sician who  appears  to  have  given  mach  attention  to 
the  prepaiation  of  suii^cal  wparatus,  aa  his  name 
is  several  times  mentiDned  oy  Oiibauns  in  his 
hook  on  Uiat  subject  {De  Madan.  qb.  26,  29.  31, 
pp.  182, 183, 190,  my    Be  waa  the  father  of 
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Ariition*  (ibid,  cc  24,  26,  pp.  180, 183),  aod  as 
he  lived  probably  after  Nympbodorus  (ibid.  p.  180) 
and  before  Heliodoriu  (p.  160),  he  mmr  be  coitjec- 
tured  to  have  lived  in  the  second  or  fint  century 
B.  c.  He  ia  probably  the  pbyiician  quoted  by  A»- 
clepiadei  Phannacion  of.  QaL  De  Cbs^KX.  Afadioam. 
Mc.  totxM,  viii.  a,  Tol.  xiiL  p.  213.  If,  wtdi  Mead 
{£)»  Numii  quibtudam  a  Smyrnaeu  m  Htmoran 
Medieorwa  yercuMs,  p.  &1)  and  Fabricint  (AiU. 
Ortmc.  voL  xiii.  p.  357,  ed.  vet.),  we  nippote  thai 
certiun  coins  with  the  name  of  Paaicrates  upon 
them,  were  itruck  in  honour  of  this  phyBician,  we 
■ay  add  to  the  above  partindan,  that  he  waa  a 
native  of  Smyrna,  and  a  follower  of  Enuiitiatni ; 
that  bii  grandiather*!  name  wa*  Paucratea,  and  hii 
father*!  Capiio  ;  and  that  he  waa  brother  of  Meno- 
doru*,  and  father  of  Metrodoras.         [ W.  A.  0.] 

PA'SIDAS  or  PASIADAS  (ILwrtSai  or  IIo- 
atiXat ),  an  Achaean,  wai  one  of  the  depatiea  tent 
by  the  Achanna  to  Ptolemy  Philometor,  to  congra- 
tulate him  on  hii  attaining  to  manhood,  b.c.  170. 
During  their  stay  in  Egypt,  they  interpoted  their 
good  offices  to  prevent  the  further  advance  of  An- 
tiochui  Epiphones,  who  had  invaded  the  conjitry, 
and  even  threatened  Alexandria  itself,  but  without 
eff«t.  (PolyUxiviii.  10,16.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PASTHE'LUS  {TUutlnyiKoi\  a  Corinthian,  of 
the  oligarchical  party.  When,  in  B.c.  391),  the 
democrats  in  Corinth  massacred  many  of  their 
adversnries,  who,  they  had  reason  to  think,  were 
cantemplating  the  restoration  of  peace  with  Sparta, 
PaumeluB,  having  had  some  sasincion  of  the  deii^, 
iras  in  a  gymnasium  oubdde  the  dty  walls,  with  a 
body  of  young  men  assembled  around  him.  With 
tlieae  he  seized,  during  the  tumnlt,  the  Acroco- 
riiithus ;  but  the  fall  of  the  capital  of  one  of  the 
eulunuiB,  and  the  adverse  signs  of  the  sacrifices, 
were  omeni  which  warned  them  to  abandon  their 
potilton.  They  were  persuaded  to  remain  in 
'•uriiith  under  assnmnces  of  personal  safety  ;  but 
they  were  dissatisfied  with  the  state  of  public 
affiiira,  especially  with  the  measure  which  had 
united  Argos  and  Corinth,  or  rather  had  merged 
OoHnth  in  Argos  ;  and  Pasimelus  therefore  and 
Alcimcnes  sought  a  secret  interview  with  Praxitas, 
the  Lacedaemonian  commander  at  Sicyon,  and 
arranged  to  admit  him  with  his  forces  within  the 
long  walls  that  connected  Corinth  wiih  its  port 
Lechaaum.  This  was  effected,  and  a  battle  en- 
sued, in  which  Praxitas  defeated  the  Corinthian, 
Boeotian,  Argive,  and  Athenian  troops  (Xen.  Hell. 
iv.  4.  g§  4,  &c;  Diod.  xiv.  86,  91  ;  Andoa  de 
Pace,  p.  25  ;  Plat.  Menex.  p.  -245).  Pasimelus, 
no  doubt,  was  one  of  the  Corinthian  exiles  who 
returned  to  their  city  when  the  oligarchical  party 
regained  its  ascendancy  there  immediately  after  tbc 
peace  of  Antalcidas,  b.  c.  3)17,  and  in  consequence 
of  it  (Xen.  /Ati.  t.  1.  §  34)  ;  and  beseems  to  hare 
been  the  person  through  whom  Enphroti,  having 
sent  to  Corinth  for  him,  delivered  up  to  the  Lacedae- 
monians the  harbour  of  Sicyon,  in  B.C.  367  (Xen. 
/fell,  vii,  3.  $  2).  The  language  of  Xeiiophon  in 
this  last  passage  is  adverse  to  the  statement  made 
above  in  the  article  Kuphkon,  and  also  in  Thirl- 


*  In  the  extract  from  Oribasiua,  given  by  Ang. 
Mai,  in  tlie  fourth  vol.  of  his  Chtssici  Auctores  e 
Vaticanis  Codicibus  editi"  (Rom.  8vo.  ]f]31),  we 
^ould  read  Mf  instead  of  mripOy  in  p.  L 
23,  and  'fifurrUtP  instead  of  'ApriM'^  in  p.  158, 
L  10 


wall's  Gmea,  vol.  v.  p.  128,  that  Pasiznelas  -waa, 
Spartan  officer  conmanding  at  Corinth,     f  K.  R  ] ! 

PASINI'CUS  (nmrirarot),  a  phyiiciMzi  in  i 
fourth  century  after  Christ,  to  whom  one  of  ^ 
Basil's  letters  is  addressed.  (^Ep.  324,  voL  i 
p.  440,  ed.  Bened.)  [W.  A.  G.  ] 

PA'SION  (IlaffW).  1.  A  Megawi.  wu  e^ 
of  those  who  were  employed  by  Cynia  tiie  yonngj 
in  the  siege  of  Miletus,  which  had  conttnoed  I 
adhere  to  Tissaphemes ;  and,  when  Cynu  cot 
menced  his  expedition  against  his  brother,  id  h.\ 
401,  Pasion  joined  him  at  Saidia  with  700  me 
At  Tanua  a  number  of  his  aoldien  and  of  those  i 
Xenias,  the  Arcadian,  left  their  standards  for  th{ 
of  Cleaichus,  on  the  dedaradon  of  th*  lattcl 
framed  to  induce  the  Greeks  not  to  afaandon  the  ej 
terprise,  that  he  would  stand  by  them  and  share  thei 
fortunes  in  spite  of  the  obligations  he  waa  under  ( 
Cyrus.  The  prince  afterwards  permitted  Cleaiehii 
to  retain  the  tnqia  in  question,  and  it  was  frc^ 
oSenea  at  this,  as  usually  supposed,  that  Pavel 
and  Xenias  deserted  the  army  at  the  Phoenicial 
sea-port  of  Myriandrus,  and  sailed  away  for  Greeii 
with  the  most  valuable  of  theire&tit^  CjntM  dU 
phiyed  a  politic  forbearance  on  the  occasion,  oaj 
excited  the  Qreeks  to  greater  alacrity  in  his  cause 
by  declining  to  pursue  the  fugitives,  or  to  detail 
their  wives  and  children,  who  were  in  safe  ke«pir^ 
in  his  garrison  at  Tralles.  (Xen.  Amib,  i.  I.  §  6,  J 
§3,  3.  §7,  4.  §8  7— 9.) 

2.  A  wealthy  banker  at  Athens,  was  originallj 
a  slave  of  An  tilth  en  ea  and  Aitheatiatua,  who  wen 
also  bankers.    In  their  serriee  he  displayed  gred 
fidelity  as  well  as  aptitnde  for  buunesa,  and  wad 
manumitted  as  arewaid.  (Dem.  m /^lonit.  ppi  9a7^ 
958.)    Hereupon  he  iqipears  to  have  set  up  a  banJc-' 
ing  concern  on  his  own  account,  by  which,  together 
with  a  shield  mannhctory,  he  greatly  enriched  hiwH 
sdf^  while  he  continued  all  along  to  preserve  bi« 
(AA  diaracter  for  integrity,  and  his  credit  standi 
high  throughout  Greece.  (Dem.  pro  Pkarm.  L  rj 
c.  Tiin.  p.  1198,  c.  Polyd,  p.  1224,  c  Otli^.l 
p.  1243.)    He  did  not  however  escape  anaccu-' 
sation  of  fraudulently  keeping  back  some  monej 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  him  by  a  foreigner 
from  the  Etudne.   The  plaintiiTs  case  is  stated  in . 
an  oration  of  Isocrates  (Tpavtfrruofi),  still  extanL ' 
Pasion  did  good  service  to  Athens  with  his  moner : 
on  several  occasions.    Thus  we  hear  of  his  fumisli- ' 
ing  the  state  gratuitously  with  1000  sbield^  toge- 
ther with  five  gallies,  which  he  manned  at  his  own  i 
expense.    He  was  rewarded  with  the  freedom  of 
the  city,  and  was  enrolled  in  the  demus  of  Achnnu^. 
(Dem.  pro  Phorm.  pp.  95S,  954,  957,  c  StepL  i. 
pp.  1110,  1127.  iL  p.1133,  e.  QdUpp.  p.  VUA, 
c.  Neaer.  p.  1345.)    He  died  at  Athens  in  iho 
archoiuhip  of  Dyscinetus,  B.  c.  370,  after  a  linger- 
ing illness,  accompanied  with  failure  of  sight  (Dein. 
pro  Plnrm.  f,946,  c  SUpA.  I  p.  1106,  ii.  p.  1132, 
c  Ttw.  p.  1196,  c.  CaUipp.  p.  1239.)  Towards 
the  end  of  his  life  his  al&irs  were  administered  to 
a  great  extent  by  his  freedman  Phormion,  to  whoni 
he  let  his  banking  shop  and  shield  manufactory, 
and  settled  in  his  will  that  he  should  marry  hit 
widow  Archippe,  with  a  bandsome  dowry,  and 
undertake  the  guardianship  of  his  younger  son 
Pasiclea    (Dem.  ;>n>  Pkorm.  passim,  c;  SltpLi. 
p.1110,  iL  pp.  1135— 1137,  cTim.  p.li86,e. 
Callipp.  p.  1237.)  [ApoLLODORua,  No.  1.]  From 
the  several  notices  of  the  subject  in  Demosthenes, 
we  are  able  to  form  a  tolerably  close  estimate 
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tie  vcahk  af  nmon.  His  landed  property 
inrvntf^  in  are  told,  to  about  20  tAleiit*,  or 
4875^ ;  heiadm  thia  he  hiui  ont  at  interest  morfi 
i>,tn30t>leoUariiMown(12,I87t  lOs;), tofrether 
TTiii  I)  tilaita,  or  2661J.  St^  of  bonowed  money. 
Hif  mnl  Bcona  tnm  hit  banking  bnsineM  was 
<#innw,<ir  406£.  5a.,  md  ftoin  his  ahield  mann- 
•M^  I  ttlent,  or  24SL  15k  (Dem.  pro  Piorm. 
p^M&.&c  i  p.  1110,  ftc.)    H»  elder 

Mn.  .4|Bflo4onia,  grieronaly  diminished  hia  patri- 
nmj  ht  eitiaunjimce  and  law-suits.  (Dem.  pro 
firm.  f.  959.)  On  Paaion,  see  further,  Dem. 
rAfM.1  p.  816,  c.  2>/ieo^.  p.  1249  ;  BSckh, 
P^EHm.if  AOaa,  Bode  i.  chap.  12,  22,24, 
;•.  3,  17 ;  Rehdantx,  ViL  Ipk.  OMr.  7fm.  tl 
*  I  [E.  K.] 

PAs^lTHAK  {Tburupdn).  }.  A  daughter  of 
Ilriint  ind  Perseia,  and  a  sister  of  Circe  and 
was  the  wife  of  Minoa,  by  whom  she  wm 
^  mother  of  Androgcos,  Catreos,  Dencalion, 
lIl'K-N,  MuMtanroa,  Acalle,  Xenodice,  Ariadne, 
v4  PWdra.  (ApoIIott.  Rhod.  iii.  999,  &c  ; 
A|r-nii  i.  9.  §  1,  iii.  1.  §  2  ;  Ov.  Met.  xt.  601  j 
r«L  Ik  Aat  ZJteor.  iii.  1 9  ;  Pans.  v.  25.  §  9.) 

'I  Am  mnnlar  goddem  atThalaraae  in  liaconia, 
V7t  Mind  to  be  a  daughter  of  Atlas,  or  to  be 
tv  wne  as  Caamodni  or  Daphne,  the  daughter  of 
ArtdM.  PMph-  ui«d  to  sleep  in  her  temple  for 
iW  poiyme  of  receiving  rcyelatiuns  in  dreami. 
tPisL  Ago,  9  ;  C'k.  £)e  JHf.  I  43.)       [L.  S.] 

P.\SrPHILUS  {Tlturt^nkot),  a  fieneml  of  Aga- 
lW<Vi,  Ac^TUt  of  Syracuse,  who  n-as  drapatehed 
W  him  with  aa  amy  agabiit  Mesaana,  where  the 
Mianm  eiik*  bad  tidien  refiige.  Pasif^ilna  de- 
&e  Mesaaniana,  and  compelled  them  to 
upel  tfce  «ile«.  (Diod.  xis.  102.)  He  was  shortly 
ifcr  »Mit  ft  Eectmd  time  (together  with  Demophi- 
'«)  to  appose  the  exiles,  who  had  asaembled  a 
"vf  bitt  itDder  Deinocrates  and  Philonides,  and 
atadnd  ad  totally  defeated  them  near  GoJaria, 
nt.  104.)  At  a  anbaeqiient  period  (a.  c  SOfi), 
I**  diwters  statained  by  Agnthodes  in  Africa 
niafi  Potiphilus  to  despair  of  hia  cause,  and  he 
i*W  mi  to  Deinocratea,  with  the  whole  force 
mitt  his  command.  But  his  treachery  was  justly 
tnniihal,  fir  the  following  year  Deinocrates,  har- 
'•t.  in  hit  tnm,  betmyed  bis  asaociates,  and  made 
4  tnuHt  pMce  widi  Agathodes,  caused  Pasi- 
l^ilu  to  be  anvated  and  put  to  death  at  Gela, 
»■  c  MS.  (Id.  XX.  77,  90.)  [E.  H.  R] 

P.\.Sl'PPlDAS(ncurm{Sat),aLaoedacrooninn, 
nppliijred,  in  B.  r,  410,  after  the  battle  oF  Cr- 
MviaesUcctinBshipa  fmm  theaUiea,andappenn 
^  hn  been  at  Tkuna  when  that  island  revolted 
Spati  in  the  same  year,  for  he  was  banished 
'1  Ml  Knuation  of  having  joined  with  Tisaaphemes 
■n  •frrtiDg  the  leToIotlon.  He  did  not,  however, 
^tm  in  exile,  nnee  he  is  mentioned  aa  the 
ind  af  MBH  aminudora  sent  from  Sparta  to  the 
PtrnncMR,  iniLc.  40tt,  to  Gotmtenet  a  rival 
♦alaiijr  fmm  Athens,  which  was  alao  proceeding 
iniUtT.  The  envoys,  however,  did  not  advance 
fjitlut  ihsn  Gordium  in  Phrygia  ;  for  early  in  the 
r*x(ifri[ig,  B.r,  4ft7.  as  they  were  resuming  their 
]*inif«,th»j  met  another  Lacedaemonian  embasay 
'^vvag  frm  die  king,  with  flie  intelligence  Uut 
vjT  htd  ainady  obtained  from  htm  all  they  wanted. 
'S'fcH'fl.i.l.S  32,3.8  13,  4.  S  I.)  [E.E.] 

PAMTELES  (notfirUiji).  1.  A  statuary,  who 
•*™fcei  ibnit  01  78,  a  c  468,  aitd  was  the 
"Wka    Colota  (Pma.  i  20.  S  2).    We  know 


nothing  further  of  him  ;  and.  in  fact,  wo  shonld  be 
unable  to  distinguish  him  from  the  younger  Pa^ 
teles  were  it  not  fnr  the  almost  dt^Hsive  evidence 
that  the  Colotca  here  referred  to  was  the  same  aa 
the  Colotes  who  waa  contemporary  with  Pheidias 
(we  Colotes,  and  Sillig,  Catal.  ArHf.  t.v.Ooioim}. 
Some  writrra,  as  Heyne,  Hirt,  nnd  MiiUer,  imagtiM 
only  one  Paaiteles,  and  two  artista  named  Colotes, 
but  Thiersch  (^xiiien,  p.  295)  attempts  to  get 
over  the  difficulty  by  reading  npofir^Xou  and  -t)  for 
HofftTfKov,  &c.,  in  the  pnasnge  of  Pausanias.  It 
is  true  that  the  names  are  often  confounded  ;  but 
the  emendatiDn  does  not  remove  the  difficulty, 
whidi  Ilea  in  the  fiict  that  Colotes  was  contempo- 
rary with  PheidiOB  ;  besidea.  it  is  opposed  to  the 
critical  canon,  fjfctit  inst/fnlior,  Ac. 

2.  A  statuary,  sculptor,  and  silver- chaser,  of  the 
highest  distinction  (in  omni/ius  hit  mmmuSf  Plin. 
//.  N.  XXXV.  12,  a.  45],  flourished  at  Rome,  in  the 
last  years  of  the  republic.  He  was  a  native  oF 
Magna  Qtaecin,  And  obtained  the  Roman  franchiae. 
with  his  conntrynien,  in  b.  c.  90,  when  he  moat 
have  been  very  young,  since  he  made  statues  for 
the  temple  of  .Tuno,  in  the  portico  of  Octaria, 
which  was  built  out  of  the  Dalmatic  spoils,  in  el  C* 
33  ;  H  that  he  mnet  have  floiirislied  from  aboDt 
B.  c  60  to  about  B.  c;  30  ( Plin.  It.  N.  xxxvi.  fi.  a. 
4.  §§  10,  12).  This  agrees  very  well  with  Ptiny'a 
statement,  in  another  place,  that  he  flonriahed 
about  the  time  of  Pompey  the  Great  [_H.  N,  xxxiii. 
12.  u  65). 

Pasiteles  was  evidently  one  of  the  most  di^tin- 
goisbed  of  the  Greek  artists  who  flourished  at 
Rome  daring  the  period  of  the  revival  of  art.  It  ii 
recorded  of  him,  by  hia  contcmpomrj'  Varra,  that 
'■  he  never  executed  any  work  of  which  he  had  not 
previously  made  a  complete  model,  and  that  he 
called  the  plastic  art  the  ni'ithcr  of  etatuarj'  in  all 
ils  branches  {LatuitU  [Af.  Varro}  et  PtuUelem^  qid 
fiaiHemH  mofrem  eBe&danie  d  tlaiaariaatoafiilttna- 
que  eue  (Half  «l  enm  etaei  n  otnaiAw  kit  saiKmiM, 
nihil  vvquam  fecU  aHtequam  jvtxit :  Pliny,  H.  N. 
XXXV.  12.  s.  45).  Pliny  tells  as  of  an  incident 
which  proves  the  care  with  which  Pasiteles  studied 
from  nature  :  as  he  was  sitting  in  front  of  the  cagn 
of  a  lion,  which  lie  was  copying  on  silver,  he  was 
nearly  killed  by  a  pmither,  which  broke  loose  from 
a  neighbouring  cage  (//.  N.  xxxvL  5.  s.  4.  §  12). 
He  is  mentioned  with  distinction,  in  the  lists  of 
the  silver-chaucrB  and  sculptors,  by  Pliny,  who  says 
that  he  executed  vury  many  worka,  bat  that  the 
names  of  them  were  not  recorded.  TUm  only  work 
of  his  which  Pliny  mentions  by  same  is  the  ivoiy 
statue  of  Jupiter,  in  the  temple  of  MarceUus  (^  • 
§  10)- 

Pasiteles  occupies  also  an  important  pbtce  among 
the  writers  on  art.  He  was  the  author  of  five 
books  upon  the  celebrated  worka  of  acnlpture  and 
chasing  in  the  whole  worid  (fmngw  voAuana  mU* 
Hum  openm  in  Mo  orbe ;  Plin.  I.e.  %  12X  which 
Pliny  calls  mirahHia  npersy  and  which  he  used  as 
one  of  hia  chief  authorities  [Elenci.  lib.  xxxiii 
xxxvL).  He  stood  alao  at  the  head  of  a  school  of 
artists,  as  we  find  from  extant  iiiBcriptions.  which 
nientionStephanus,the  disciple  of  Pasiteles,  and  Me- 
ndaus,  the  disciple  of  Stephanua.  [Stbfham'r.] 

The  MSSi  of  Pliny  vary  between  the  readings 
PatHela  and  pToxiidei  in  the  passages  quoted,  in 
consequence  of  the  well-known  habit  of  writing  ^ 
for  t.  (See  Oberiia,  Praef.  ad  Toe.  vol.  i.  p.  xv.) 
i^nig  hu  ibown  that  Pa^f  is  the  true  r— ^'x^, 
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in  aotat  excellent  MBiuki  npon  thu  aitirt,  in  tfa« 
Amait/KOt  vol  iii.  ff.  293—297.  Tb»  convcUon 
being  made  alto  in  »  paenge  of  Cicero  (da  Dwin,  i. 
USX  ^  obtain  another  important  teitimony  re- 
■prctint;  our  aitiit  |  and  we  leam  that  in  one  of 
his  silver^haaings  herepmented  the  prodigy  which 
indicated  the  fntura  renown  of  the  infant  Roociua 
u  an  actor.  The  tnw  nading  of  thia  paaug*  was 
fint  pointed  out  bj  Winckelnuinn  {Gtmsk.  d.  KmnL, 
B.  ix.  c  3-8  18).  [P.S.] 

PASITHEA  (namfifa).  1.  One  of  the 
Charitea.  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  268,  276  ;  PauB.  ix.  35. 
§  I) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Nereui  and  Doris.  (Hea. 
ViMg.  247.) 

3.  A  Naiad,  the  irife  of  Ericbtbonins  and 
mother  of  Pandion.  (Apollod.  iii.  I4.  §  6  ;  comp. 
iii.  15.  §  ],  where  ibe  is  called  Praxithea.)  [L.  S.] 

PASSIE'NUS  CRISPUS.  [Ceispub,  p.  892, 
b.] 

PASSIE'NUS  PAULUS.  [Paotua.] 
PASSIE'NUS  RUFUS.  [Rufus.] 
PASSIE'NUS,  VIBIUS,  proconsul  of  Africa, 
nnder  Oallienus,  assisted  Celsus  in  aspiring  to  the 
throne.    (Trebell.  Pollio,  Tr^.  7>r.  29.) 

PASTOR.  1.  A  distinguished  Roman  eques, 
whose  son  Calignhi  pnt  to  death,  and  innted  his 
fiither  on  the  nme  day  to  s  banquet  (Senec  de  Ira, 
iii.  33  ;  comp.  Sueb  Cal.  27).  Seneca  does  not 
mention  his  gentile  name,  but  he  was  probably  the 
fiither  of  No.  2,  more  especially  as  it  is  stated  by 
Seneca  that  he  had  another  son. 

2.  JuuubPasTOKfWasdefendedbytheyounger 
Pliny  in  the  court  of  the  Centnmnri,  in  the  reign 
of  Domitian  (Plin.  L  18,  comp.  ir.  24.  §  1). 
This  is  the  same  Pastor  of  whom  Martial  begs  a 
present  (ix.  23). 

3.  AiETiun  PAnTOR,a  riietorician  mentioned  by 
the  elder  Seneca  (CWnw.  3),  probably  belonged  to 
the  same  fomily. 

4.  Pabtor,  consul  ini,  D.  163,  with  Q.  Mua- 
tins  Priscus,  may  have  been  a  descendant  of  one 
of  the  preceding  persons. 

PATAECI  {TlifTaMOt),  Phoenician  divinities 
whose  dwarlirii  figures  were  attached  to  Phoe- 
nician shipo.   (Herod,  iii.  37  i  Said,  and  Hesych. 

S.B.)  [US.] 

PATAECUS  {niriuKoi),  a  Greek  wriur,  who 
said  that  he  possessed  the  soul  of  Aesop,  and  from 
whom  there  ii  a  long  tale  quoted  by  Plutarch,  on 
the  authority  of  Hennippus,  respecting  an  interview 
between  Thales  and  Solon.    (Pint.  6). 

PATAREUS  (ntrrofN^r),  a  surname  of  Apdio, 
derived  from  the  Lycian  town  of  Patara,  where  he 
had  an  oracle,  and  where,  according  to  Servius 
(<u/  Aen.  iw  143),  the  ^od  used  to  spend  the  ux 
winter  months  in  every  year.  (Hor.  Corra,  iii. 
4.  64  ;  Lvcoph.  920 ;  Herod,  i.  162  ;  Strab.  xiv, 
p.  66.5,  Ac. ;  Paus.  ix.  41.  §  1.)  [L.  S.J 

PATELLA  or  PATELLA'NA,  a  Roman 
divinity,  or  perhaps,  only  a  somame  of  Ops,  by 
which  she  was  described  as  unfolding  or  opening 
the  stem  of  the  corn  plant,  an  thiit  the  ears  might 
be  able  to  shoot  ibrth.  (AugusL  De  Ch.  i>«s  iv. 
8;  Amob.  Adv.  Gent.  iv.  1.)  -  [L.  S.] 

PATELLA'RII  DII.  divinides  to  whom  sacri- 
iices  were  offered  in  dishes  {paiellae\  were  per- 
haps no  others  than  the  Lares.  (Plaut.  CXddl,  iL 
1. 45  ;  Ov.  FmL  iL  634.)  [L.  S.] 

PATEOICULUS,  ALBI'NIUS.  [Albinius, 
No.  I.) 


PATE'RCULira,  a  SULPmUS.  con* 
ac  3M  with  A.  Atilioa  Calatinas  m  th^  fir 
Punic  war.  (PoL  L  24.)  He  obtained  Sijcily  -> 
his  province,  together  with  his  coUeagoe  Atilin 
but  the  latter  took  the  chief  nuMgement  of  tt 
war,  and  is  therefore  spoken  of  by  some  wz-iter>  i 
the  sole  cMnmandcr  in  Sicily.  Patoimliu  neves 
theleM  obtained  a  trinnph  m  bia  retam  to  Robm 
as  we  learn  from  the  triomplnl  Faiii.  The  histor 
of  the  consulship  of  Paterculus  and  bi>  eolIeagu«  i 
given  under  Calatinus. 

PATE'RCULUS,  C.  VELLEIUS,  m  Romai 
historian,  contemporary  with  Augustus  and  Tib^ 
rius.  He  is  not  mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer 
with  the  exception  of  a  solitary  pasMge  e(  Priaciu, 
but  his  own  work  supplies  us  with  the  leadin| 
events  of  his  life.  He  was  descended  from  onr  a 
the  most  distinguished  Campanian  fiuniliet.  I>eciiif 
Magius,  the  leader  of  the  Roman  party  nt  Ospin 
in  the  second  Punic  war,  was  one  of  his  aneeston  , 
and  Minatius  Magios,  who  did  such  good  service  to 
the  Romans  in  the  Social  war  (h.  c.  90),  and  who 
waa  rewarded  in  consequence  with  the  Roman 
fmnchiie  and  the  election  of  two  of  his  sona  to  the 
praetorship,  was  the  atavus  of  the  historian.  The 
grandfather  of  Paterculus  put  an  end  to  his  life  at 
Naples,  since  he  was  miable,  through  age  and  iiv- 
firmitiM,  to  accompany  Claodins  Nen,  the  &ther 
of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  in  his  flight  from  Italy  m 
B.  c.  40.  His  bther  held  a  high  cammand  in  the 
army,  in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  his  son,  ks  is 
mentioned  below,  and  his  uncle  Capito  was  a 
member  of  the  senate,  and  is  mentioned  as  a  sop. 
portor  of  the  accusation  against  C.  Caastna  Loo- 
ginua  under  the  Lex  Pedia,  on  account  of  the  latter 
being  one  of  Caesai's  murderers.  The  bmily  of 
Paterculus,  therefore,  seems  to  have  been  one  of 
wealth,  respectability,  and  influence. 

Velleiiis  Paterculus  wat  probalily  bom  abooi 
&C.  19,  the  year  in  which  Virgil  died.  He 
adopted  the  profession  of  arms  ;  and,  soon  after  be 
hatl  entered  the  army,  he  accompanied  C.  CaesHr 
in  his  expedition  to  the  East,  and  waa  present  with 
the  latter  at  his  interview  with  the  Parthian  kintr. 
in  A.  D.  2.  Two  years  afterwards,  a.  d.  4,  he 
served  nnder  Tiberias  in  Oeimany,  snceeeding  his 
bther  in  the  rank  of  Ptaefectus  Equitnm,  having 
previously  filled  in  succession  the  oflicea  of  tribune 
of  the  soldiers  and  tribune  of  the  camp.  Fur  the 
next  eight  years  Paterculus  served  under  Tiberius, 
cither  as  pracfectus  or  legatut,  in  the  various  cam- 
paigns of  the  latter  in  Getnany,  Panmmia,  and 
Ddmatia.  and,  by  hu  aetiTitj  and  abiUty,  gained 
the  bvonr  of  die  fatnre  emperor.  He  was  accord- 
ingly promoted  to  the  qnaestorship,  and  in  a.  n.  6, 
when  Be  waa  qiuestor  elect,  he  conducted  to  Tibe- 
rius the  forces  which  had  been  lately  levied  in  the 
city.  In  his  quaestorship  in  the  following  yrar, 
A.  D.  7,  he  was  excused  from  drawing  lota  for  a 
province,  and  continued  to  serve  as  legatus  under 
Tiberius.  He  accompanied  his  commander  on  his 
return  to  Rome  in  a.  d.  13,  and  mentions  with 
pride  that  he  and  his  brother  Magius  Celer  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  triumphal  [»ncession  of 
Tiberius,  and  vrere  decorated  widi  military  honours. 
Two  years  afterwards,  a.  p.  14,  the  names  of  Vel* 
leius  and  hia  brother  were  put  down  by  Augustus 
for  the  praetorship ;  but  as  that  emperor  died 
before  the  comiUa  were  held,  they  were  elected  to 
this  dignity  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of 
Tiberiua.   We  have  no  furtbsr  partkolars  of  tha 
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Bte  of  P^bemSm,  for  Am  ii  no  MMm  to  befierc 
that  tba  P.  VeOehu  or  Vrilaens  mentioned  by 
Tadtn  tndrr  a.  d.  21  (Amm.  iii  39)  is  Um  nme 
aa  the  hiaftinai.  Pfttemtliu  wu  ■Htc  in  a.  d.  30, 
at  ke  drew  up  kk  hbtorj  in  that  year  lor  the  nie 
of  H-  Vinidns,  who  was  then  consul ;  and  it  is 
coajectBRd  bv  Dodwell,  not  withoot  pcobabUitr, 
that  he  periuwd  in  the  fbUoving  jear  (a.  d.  31), 
■long  with  the  Other  friends  <rf  Sejanna.  The 
&Tani^ile  maaoer  in  which  b«  had  to  recently 
■poken  in  his  bnlocy  ti  this  powerfnl  minister 
wmld  be  mageieat  to  aosai*  his  eondcamtiim  on 
the  £in  of  the  latter. 

The  wock  of  Vdlnw  Pueiodiis  which  is  cone 
down  to  aa,  and  wUdi  ia  ^panntly  the  only  one 
that  he  erer  wrote,  is  abiief  historical  conip«ndinin 
in  two  ho^a,  and  bears  the  title  C.  VeBm  Fater- 
Hutoriat  Romamae  ad  M.  VmioMm  Cat.  labri 
n^hick  w  prahaUy  pnfized  by  some  jjtaui- 
mman,  Tbe  wnA  mm  not  only  dedkattd  to  M. 
ViniEiBa,  who  was  connl  in  a.  d.  30,  bnt  it  ap- 
fcMB  also  to  have  been  writtui  in  the  same  year, 
as  baa  been  alnady  remaned.  The  beginning  of 
the  week  is  wanting,  and  there  ia  alio  n  portion 
lut  after  the  eighth  chapter  of  the  first  book.  The 
aliftct  of  iU»  coiipaidim  was  to  give  a  brief  view 
of  aufcnd  Uatnty,  bat  eapedally  of  the 
ertttta  coonected  with  Rome,  the  history  of  which 
oecapies  the  main  portion  of  the  book.  It  com- 
mneed  appaiently  with  the  destmctioD  of  Troy, 
and  etided  with  the  year  a.  d.  BO.  In  the  exe- 
catiaii  of  his  wash,  VelMu  has  shown  great  skill 
aad  jwlgiaiiiil.  and  has  adopted  the  only  pian  by 
wUdi  n  htaUrieal  dm^ement  can  be  rendered 
eidier  mtemeting  w  instmctive.  He  does  not  at- 
tenpt  to  give  a  consecotive  aecotinc  of  all  the  evoits 
of  histeiy ;  lie  omiu  endrdy  s  test  number  of 
bdi,  aod  leiasi  only  non  a  few  of  the  mon  pro- 
noent  0Benwiuw,wliidi  be  deeeribes  at  safBdent 
kngtb  to  le«vn  them  hnprssaed  upon  die  recoUee- 
tisB  of  bis  beams.  He  also  ezhiMts  gnat  tact  in 
the  manner  la  which  he  paisei  from  one  snhject  to 
anotba ;  bis  ie6ectwns  are  striking  and  apposite ; 
snd  his  atf  le,  which  is  a  ctoee  imitation  of  SallnstX 
is  chaadNmaed  by  clea^lea^  cenciaenesi,  and 
tamgf,,  hot  at  Ae  m»  time  exhitnts  sobw  of  tfie 
&alts  of  the  writers  of  his  age  in  a  fbndDess  for 
iunga  and  oat-otthe-way  ezpie«iaiis.  As  an 
bistsrian  VeDeias  is  entitled  to  no  mean  rank ;  in 
his  nanative  he  diapli^  impartiality  and  love  of 
troth,  and  in  his  estiiMte  of  the  eharactere  of  the 
leading  aeton  in  Roman  history  he  generally  ex- 
UUtODOlb  disci  inunatiop  and  judgment.  Bat  the 
rase  ii  «Ufierait  when  be  comes  to  speak  of  Augus- 
tas aad  Tiberius.  Upon  them,  and  especiallj  upon 
the  latter,  he  kvishea  the  most  indiscriminate 
pnisTi  and  fidsome  dattoy.  Then  i>i  boweTsr* 
Nne  exteimalioB  fbr  his  condnet  in  the  &ct  that 
Tifacriaf  had  been  hb  patron,  and  had  advanced 
bim  te  the  honeon  he  had  enjoyed,  and  also  from 
tbe  drenmstsnoe  that  it  would  have  been  danger- 
ims  for  a  writer  at  that  time  to  have  exprewed 
kaudf  with  frankness  and  siocerity. 

11m  edilio  priDeepa  of  the  history  of  nttcreolni 
TO  printed  at  Bead,  in  1530,  under  the  editorship 
sf  Btalaa  Rlunamis,  from  a  manmcript  which  be 
diMOTved  in  the  monastery  of  Murbach.  This  is 
tha  Mdy  mmmscrTpt  of  Fatercalns  which  has  come 
^witovt;  Bid  as  this  man  oscript  itself  afterwards 
iMHiiBiid.  all  •nboeqiient  editions  were  neces.  - 
taken  fioB  limt  of  Rhenamu,  till  Onlli  ob- 


tdned  the  me  of  a  copy  of  tiw  origina]  nuuinicript 
aa  is  mentioned  below.  The  edition  of  Rhenamu 
was  reprinted  at  Basel  in  1546,  and  the  most  im- 
portant Bubseqnent  editions  an  thoie  of  Liprias, 
Logd.  Bat.  1591,  reprinted  1607;  of  Grater, 
Ftancf.  1607  ;  of  Oer.  Voss>u^  Lugd.  Bat.  1639 ; 
of  Boederos,  Argent  1642;  of  ^yuns,  Lngd. 
Bat  165S;  of  Heinunt,  Amstel.  1678 ;  of  Hod- 
son,  Oxon.  1693;  of  P.  Bnnnann,  Lugd.  Bat.  1719; 
and  of  Ruhnken,  Lugd.  BaL  1 789,  which  is  the 
most  valuable  edition  on  account  of  the  excellent 
Bolea  of  the  editor.  This  edition  was  reprinted  by 
Frotschcr,  Lfps.  1 830 — 1 839.  Of  the  editions  aft«'r 
Rdhnken^a  we  may  mention  Jani  and  Kiause's, 
Lips.  1800  ;  Clndias'i,  Hannov.  1815  ;  LemaireX 
Psri^  1822;  Orelli's,  Lips.  1835;  Kreyssig^ 
1836  ;  and  BotheV,  Turici,  1837.  Orelli  collated 
for  hia  edition  a  maoaacript  of  Velleius,  preserved 
in  the  public  library  Basel,  which  was  cqned 
by  Amerbachins,  a  pnpil  of  Rhenanna,  from  the 
mannacript  belonging  to  the  monastery  of  Murbach. 
By  means  of  this  codex  Orelli  waa  able  to  introdace 
a  few  improvetnents  into  the  text ;  but  the  text 
is  atiQ  very  corrupt,  aa  the  original  manaacript 
abonsded  with  errors,  and  waa  so  Ekolty  that  Rhe- 
namu teUs  oa  that  be  could  take  bis  oath  that  the 
copyist  did  not  nndefitand  a  word  of  the  language. 
In  illMtration,  see  DodweD,  Amtalea  Vttleiani, 
Oxon.  1698,  prefixed  to  most  of  the  edidona  of  the 
historian ;  Morgenitem,  de  Fide  IlitL  Vdlm  Pat, 
Gedani.  1798. 

PATERNUS.  1.  An  ontor  mentioned  by  the 
dder  Seneca.  {Controc.  v.  Praef ) 

2.  A  friend  of  the  yoonger  Pliny,  who  baa  ad 
dressed  three  letters  to  him.  {Ep.  i.  21,  iv.  14, 
viii.  16.)  He  may  perhftps  be  the  Patemu,whoB 
Uartial  (xit.  hZ)  aatirizea  as  a  miser. 

3.  Pa  tern  us  also  occurs  in  the  Fasti  aa  the  name 
of  several  consuls,  namely,  in  a,  d.  258, 267,  268, 
269,  279,  and  443. 

PATERNUS,  TARRUNTE'NUS,  a  jirist, 
is  probably  the  same  person  who  was  piaefiMrtus 
preetorio  under  Commodtts  (Lamprid.  Commod,  A  ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixxii.  fiX  *^  **■  pBt  to  death  by  the 
empenff  on  a  cbnTge  of  toeason.  Be  wu  tbe  an- 
tbor  of  a  woifc  in  fear  books,  entitled  D»  Rt  MSi- 
tart  or  MSilaritim,  from  which  there  are  two 
excerpts  in  the  Digest.  He  ia  alao  mentioned  by 
Vegetius  (De  Rt  MHitari,  L  8),  who  calls  him 
"  Diligentiisimus  aisertor  juris  militaris."  Pateinus 
is  cited  by  Macer  (Dig.  49.  tit  16.  s.  7),  who 
wrote  under  Alexander  Severus.  [O.  I*] 

PATISCU9,  is  first  mentioned  daring  Cicsro^ 
government  of  Cilicia  (b.  c  .51 — 50),  where  he  ex- 
erted himself  in  procuring  pantherB  fur  the  shows  nf 
the  aediles  at  Rome  (Cic  Fum.  ii.  11,  viii.  9, 
§  3).  His  name  next  ocean  as  one  of  thn&e  per- 
sons who  ^ned  the  mnrderers  of  Caernr  after  th«i 
assassination,  wishing  to  share  in  tbe  glory  of  tbo 
deed  ;  snd  in  the  following  year,  &  c  43,  he  served 
as  proquaestor  in  Asia  in  the  republican  army. 
( Appiaji,  B,  C  il  1 1 9  ;  Cic.  ad  Pam.  xiL  1 .'),  1 5.) 

Q.  PATI'SIUS,  was  sent  by  Cn.  Domitius  Cal- 
yinas  into  Ciliria  in  ll.c.  48,  in  order  to  fetch 
aoxiliary  troops  (Hirt  B.  Aloe.  34).  It  la  not 
impossible  that  he  may  be  the  same  petaon  aa  Ike 
PatiscuB  mentioned  above. 

PATIZEITHES.  [SMBRnis.] 

PATRI'CIUS  (narptKtos),  the  second  son  of 
the  patrician  Aspar.  so  powerful  in  the  rci^n  at 
-tbe  emperor  Leo  I.  [Lio  I.],  who  owed  hia  fllev^ 
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tion  to  Aip&r^  influoiee.  Leo  and  Aipu  h«d 
been  estnuiged  from  each  otber ;  bot  a  recon- 

cilmtion  having  been  effected  between  them,  it 
wat  agreed  tbat  Patricius  should  receive  the  hand 
or  one  of  Leo's  daughters.  Nicephorus  Callisti 
■ays  he  was  to  marry  Ariadne,  the  elder  of  the 
two ;  but  it  waa  more  probably  Leontia,  the 
yonnger,  as  Ariadne  i^pean  to  have  been  already 
married  to  Zeno,  afternrarda  emperor  [Zbno].  It 
was  also  stipulated  that  Patriciui  should  be  raised 
to  the  rank  of  Caesar.  As  this  would  have  been 
equivalent  to  pointing  him  out  as  Leo>  successor 
on  the  throne,  and  as  Patridiu  held  Uie  Arian 
principles  ot  bis  fitther  and  fiunily,  the  anangement 
was  vehemently  oppoaed  by  ^  orthodox  deigy, 
monks,  and  pt^MUue  of  Constantinople,  who  re- 
quired that  the  armn^emiint  should  be  set  aside, 
or,  at  least,  that  Patricma  sliould  make  profession 
of  orthodoxy  as  the  price  of  his  elevation.  Leo 
appeased  the  malcontents  by  promising  tbat  tbeir 
request  should  be  complied  with.  Whether  Pa- 
tricius  teiiomiced  Arianism  is  not  stated ;  but  he 
received  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  was  either  married, 
or,  as  Tillemont  thinkv  only  affianced  to  the  em- 
peror's daughter.  He  soon  after  set  out  in  great 
state  for  Alexandria ;  but  he  must  soon  have  re- 
ntmedi  m  ho  was  at  Cautantinc^e  when  Leo 
detennined  on  the  removal  of  Aspar  and  his  sons 
by  assassination.  Aspar,  and  Ardaburius,  his 
eldest  son,  fell,  and  most  writers  state  tbat  Pa- 
tricius was  murdered  also ;  but  according  to  the 
more  ancient,  circumstantial,  and,  on  the  whole, 
more  trustworthy  narrative  of  Candidus,  Patricius 
escaped,  though  not  without  many  wounds.  Ac- 
cording to  Nicepbonia  CalUsti  he  was  banished, 
and  deprived  of  his  affianced  bride,  who  was  given 
to  Zeno  ;  the  statement  that  he  was  banished,  and 
that  his  wife  was  taken  from  him,  or  that  the 
mamage  was  not  completed,  is  not  improbable ; 
but  tlut  die  was  given  to  Zeno  is  probably  an 
«rror,  arising  from  Nioephorus's  confoandiug  Leon* 
tin  and  Ariadne:.  Valuius  says  that  Patricius  was 
father  of  Vitalian,  who  played  so  conspicuous  a 
part  uuder  the  emperors  Anastaaiui  and  Justin  I. 
He  does  not  cite  his  authority,  but  he  probably 
followed  tbo  atatement  of  Theophanea,  that  Vitn- 
lian  waa  the  ton  of  Patridolui.  by  which  name 
Marcellinus  calls  our  Patricius ;  but  Theophanes 
never  given  the  oane  Patridolus  to  the  son  of  Aspar, 
nor  does  there  seem  sufficient  reason  for  identify- 
mg  them.  It  is  difficult  to  ascertain  the  dates  of 
these  transactions ;  the  elevation  of  Patricius  is 
fixed  by  Cedrenus  in  the  tweUUi  year  of  Leo,  i.  e. 
A.  D.  469 ;  the  anasMnation  of  Aapar  is  placed  by 
the  Alexandrian  Chronicle  in  the  consulship  of 
Pu!iaeiis  and  Joannes,  a.  d.  467  ;  by  Theophanes 
in  A.  H.  ;  Alex,  em,  A.  D.  472  ;  and  by  the 
Latin  chroniclen,  Maicellinns,  Cos^odorua,  and 
Victor  of  Tunes,  whose  date  is  adopted  by  Till^ 
tnont,  in  a.  o.  471  ;  we  do  not  attempt  to  recon- 
cile these  discrepancies.  This  Patrunus,  the  son 
of  Aspar,  is  t»  be  distinguished  from  Patricius, 
magisier  officionmt,  whom  the  intriguing  empress 
Verina  [Vkrina].  Leo's  widow,  after  driving 
her  snn-in-law  Zeno  [Zkno]  from  his  throne  and 
capital,  hoped  to  marry,  hut  who  was  put  to  death 
hy  Baailiscus,  Verina'Bbrother[BAMi.iHCUhJ;  from 
Pehigiua  Patricini,  the  supposed  author  of  the 
flomero-Centra  (Patkicius,  Literary,  No.  b\  ; 
and  from  Pati-iciuH,  a  distinguished  general  in  rhe 
vai  carried  on  by  Aoattaaiiu,  Zeao*s  successor, 
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agunst  the  Persian  king  Ci^wlea. 
PamAai.  vol  i.  333,  ed.  Parts,  \ 
Bonn  ;  Theophanes,  Chronog.  p.  lOL  ed.  Pbi| 
pp.  181, 182,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Marcellin.  (^odor.Vic^ 
Tunet.  Otrvmica  ;  Zonaras,  Annal.  ziv.  1  ;  C«d^ 
nus,  Gmpend.  p.  350,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  i.  |».  t>  1 3.  <{ 
Bonn  ;  Candidus,  apud  Phot.  BiU.  iZod.  7^ 
Niceph.  Calliat.  HitL  Bodm.  xv.  37  ;  V«lesiB 
AerwM  Frame,  Ub.  v.  vd.  L  p.  313,  ed.  I^uj 
1646.  &c. ;  Tillemont,  HitL  du  Emp.  voL  i 
p.4I3,a:c)  [J.  C  M.J  j 

PATRI'CIUS(naTf)fitioi).liteiny.  1.  Akaj 

6IUS.     [ABARUVSi]  j 

3.  Chhutophorus.   [CBnuaopHoaus.J  i 

3.  OfMvTILKMZ.     [CURISTOPHORUK.]  | 

4.  MONacHt;a.  [No.  8.]  | 
&  PxLagiud.    According  to  Zonaras  (^Amnttlf] 

lib.  ziii.  G.  23,  vol  iL  p.  44,  ed.  Paris,  p.  35.  ^ 
Venice)  the  /fomera-CSnUro,  or  Homsro-Ckt^rvttfi 
'Ofxvpiicf^pa  A  xol  Kiyrpmns,  compoeed  by  thj 
Empress  Eudocia,  wife  of  the  younger  Theodoaiu^ 
[EuDociA,  No.  1],  had  been  begun  but  left  vb\ 
finished  by  a  certwn  Patricius,  or,  for  the  ex|Hea{ 
sion  (tlarputW  rtvoi)  is  ambiguous,  by  a  CMtaid 
Patrician.    If  a  MS.  noticed  below  is  right  iii 
terming  him  Saoerdos,  Patricius  must  be  under 
stood  as  a  name,  not  as  a  title.    Cadmma  (p.  3S4, 
ed.  Paris,  62],  ed.  Bonn)  aacribei  th«  Homen- 
Centra  to  a  certain  Pelagius  Patricins.  or  (f« 
there  is  the  same  ambiguity  as  in  Zonaiw),  •*•  Pe/a- 
giiis  the  Patrician''   (n<A^7toi'  rdr  nar^KMi'}. 
who  was  put  to  death  by  the  Emperor  Zeno.  If 
we  understand  Zonaras  to  say  that  Patricius  left 
the  Honuro-OeUra  untinisbed  at  bis  death,  and 
that  they  were  afterwards  finished  by  Eudocia. 
who  herself  died  in  a.  d.  460  or  461,  he  mau\ 
have  been  a  diffi>rent  person  from  the  Pelagias  i 
Patricius  slain  by  Zeno,  who  did  not  become  etn- 1 
peror  till  A.  d.  474.    But  it  is  not  necessary  so  ">  \ 
understand  Zonaai.    A  MS.  in  the  kutg's  library  | 
at  Paris  (fonnerly  No.  2891)  is  supposed  to  con- 1 
tain  the  Hamero-Cmtra  as  written  by  Patridiu,  i 
consisting  of  only  two  hundred  and  three  lines,  vet  | 
noticiiig  all  those  events  in  the  Saviour's  Hisiorr  i 
which  are  lec^itukttod  in  the  Apostles'  and  Ni-  i 
cene  Creeda,  Two  other  MSS.  in  the  Hme  librarr  , 
(fiumeriy  Noa.  2977  and  3260)  are  thought  la  | 
contain  the  poem  as  completed  by  Eudocia,  consist-  i 
ing  of  six  hundred  and  fifteen  verses,  and  compete 
hending  sot  only  the  work  of  Patricius,  but  al*t> 
narratives  of  many  of  the  miracles  of  Christ  in 
serted  in  the  appnquiate  pbwes,  and  a  description  : 
of  the  last  jodsment.    In  the  account  of  a  MS.  in 
the  Escurial,  the  poem  is  described  (Fabric  BSi. 
Gr.  vol.  xi.  p.  706}  as  composed  by  "  Patriciut 
Sacerdos,"  but  arranged  and  corrected  by  Eudori*. 
It  is  not  unlikely  therefore  that  the  poem  of  Patri- 
cius was  not  property  left  unfinished,  as  Zouan* 
states,  but  eompoaed  on  a  less  comprehenuve  pbs. 
and  that  Eudocia  enlarged  the  plan,  and  re-arrangcd 
the  poem,  inserting  her  own  additions  in  luiiible 
phu»s.    There  is  then  little  difficulty  in  believing 
that  Patricius  was  contemporary  with  Eudocia,  bat 
survived  to  the  reign  of  Zeno,  and  was  put  to 
death  by  him  as  related  by  Cedrenus.    The  diffi- 
culty would  be  removed  by  supposing  the  comet- 
ness  of  the  title  of  one  of  the  above  Mt>S.  in  (fw 
king's  library  at  Paris  (formerly  No.  2977),  which 
ascribes  the  poem  in  its  complete  state  to  the  Istei 
Empress  Eudocia  of  Macrembolis  [Ev[>ocu, 
6] ;  bat  the  supposition  ia  contrary'  U>  all  othtr 
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liitoea.  The  // ovtero- C'-entrti,  u  they  appear  in 
tka  printed  editioiu,  lire  nill  further  enki^ed  by 
tk  addition  of  prefixed  nsmtives  of  the  crention 
altha&Il  of  man.  and  by  tbeiuutioiMof  Tarioua 
tpadei  and  deacjiptiona.  Tbeae  Homtro-CetUra 
vtR  fint  pnbliabed  with  the  Latin  Tersion  of  Pe- 
ttn  Caodidiu,  4to.  Venice,  1502,  in  the  aecond 
nlane  of  Um  Collection  of  the  ancient  Cfarittian 
hita,  printed  1^  Aldni.  It  was  reprinted  8va. 
Fnnkfat,  1541  and  1554,  by  Henry  Slephenft, 
lino.  Paiia,  157S,  and  by  Claudiu  Cbapelet,  8vo. 
pRia,  1609,  with  Tarioua  other  piece*.  In  all 
Ae*cditi(wa  they  were  given  anonyntoasly.  They 
m  aftnwaida  inaerted  in  the  Appendix  to  the 
AUWmb  Pafvmt,  ed.  foL  Paiia,  1624,  and  in 
id.  zi.  of  th««ditian  of  the  AiittiaMii  iWiM,  fiiL 
Pnii,  1644,  and  tdL  xi<r.  of  the  edition  of  1654. 
The  ladn  Tcrsion  had  appeared  in  the  BtbUoUieoa 
n  UBipiled  by  De  la  Bigne*  A.  a,  1575.  In  all 
the  tditioaa  of  the  Bitliotitea  the  Howmo-CaOra 
arc  atciibed  to  Eudocia  or  to  Patriciua  Pdagina 
aodEododaconjmnUy.  They  wa*rqainted,12ino. 

1793,  by  L.  H.  ToiwImk,  who  pnfaMd  to 
hnnTwed  the  text.  lu  thia  editim  the  poem 
tawtt  tii  two  thouaamd  three  hundred  and  forty- 
tkve  Haea.  (Fabric.  BMioA.  Grate.  toI.  i.  p.  552, 
4^Tol.Jd.  p.  706;  CaTe,  ffut  Ztifc  Tol.  L  p.  403, 

ti.  Oxford,    1740  43;   Olearins,  Dt  Foetrm 

GrwKu,  c  32,  ^ud  Wolfimn,  Poelrianm  (Mo 
fVUPBrafci,  4tOk  Uamb.1734,  witkWolfiui'  notea.) 

6.  Of  Pbcsa.  In  the  Aela  Saielonm  of  the 
BtBandiata  {^Aprilis,  toL  iii.  Jppenda,  p.  Ixt.)  is 
Hiica  from  a  MS.  in  the  Meidicean  Libraiy  at : 
FIcRace,  a  nanatiTe  mtitled  Hc^n^ioi'  t«v  ^Uu 
ii^iMitfTafoi  Tkerpuuau  OpoAmft,  A  Latin  Tcnion 
is  gifca  in  the  bc»dy  of  the  volnine  (ad  diem  xrriii. 
p.  576).  Patziciiu  was  amigned  before  Jnlini, 
pnoannd,  H  may  be  supposed  of  Bithynia,  who, 
fanicg  expoieuced  great  benefit  firooi  certain  warm 
ipdngs  tacred  to  Aaaepiaa  and  Hygeia,  tent  for  him 
to  Bi|e  upon  him  the  proof  which  thiacirciunstance 
Aribd  M  thepowar  of  the  godi.  Patricina  replied 
totbe  pncDnMU'augnmeotby  anexporitioa  of  the 
eanae  of  warm  apringa,  which  he  ascribed  to  sub> 
tenanean  firea  deatined  to  be  hereafter  the  place 
of  tatment  to  the  aoola  of  the  wicked  ;  and  ap- 
pealed to  the  Bamea  of  Aetna  aa  evidence  of  the 
rxistmcB  of  thia  fire.  Patriehi*  was  beheaded  by 
the  pmoDBol^  orda,  on  the  19th  of  Mqr,  bat  in 
what  year  or  reigu  the  record  doea  sot  state.  All 
that  can  be  conjectured  is  that  it  was  in  one  of 
the  pacseuitione  of  the  heathen  empema  of  Rome, 
and  appawndy  befbre  Diocletian  fixed  the  seat  of 
gomnuBWit  at  NionnedeiB.  The  defence  of  Pa- 
tridna  of  Pmaa  ia  cited  by  Glyeas  (AmnU.  pars  i. 
p.  17,ed.Parifl,p.l3,ed.Vniice,p.34,ed.BonnX 
and  at  greater  length  by  Cedrenut  (Onapuui.  p. 
-242,  cd.  Patia,  voL  1.  p.  425,  ed.  Bonn)  ;  but  th«re 
ar«  many  disaepaitcies  between  the  citation  of 
Cedteans  and  the  text  (c  4, 5)  given  in  the  Ada 
Sametenm.  The  Latin  Ycrsiou  from  the  Ada 
S— afcrwas  ia  ffina  in  Rtiijiart*B  Acta  Prim. 
Mar^.  p.  554,  &c  (Fabric  BibL  Grate  voL  x. 
p.  805;  Care,  HuL  LiU.  ad  Ann.  858  (snb  nom. 
PatHoMt  Ararriiu),  voL  ii.  p.  51.) 

7.  PxTKua,  the  Patrician.  [Pxthus.] 
&.  Of  Sr.  &ABA.  Id  the  impcnal  library  at 
Vienna  ia  a  Onak  -veniaR  of  die  wnka  or  part 
aftheworiu  of  Ihhm  the  Syriu,  bishop  of  Nine- 
Tah,  who  lired,  acncding  to  Aasemam  (AUiod. 
CMnL  foLfiLpMai  p.104,  MtaS),  abont  the 


close  of  the  six^  century,  but  according  to  Nice- 
phorus  the  editor  of  Isanc^  AKetica  (Praef  p.  vL) 
in  the  first  half  of  that  century.  The  Vienna  Mtj. 
bears  this  title  :  Tev  ip  d^fvir  nrpit  ^wr  *AMi 
'liraaK  Svpov  ml  dmxfpf"'*'  tou  ytvofiiymi  hti^ 

T1J10I,  i4pt9tpTtt  vwi  riy  iaittv  waTtpMv  ^/ivr  raS 
'ACfa  narpMcIoii  ml  tcS  'Mta ' ACte^iW  rmw  fwAo- 
vi^n  wit  ■^vx^tffr&¥  rf  Xaipf  rtS  if  iyioit 
nrpii  ^fMf  SMSa,  Sameti  Pahit  MrfrvjtUatis 
Itaaei  ^rn'  et  AnaehoretoA,  qmfidt  £jpueepM»  ariw 
CKruM-fHnaatif  A'iitrae,  Sermomes  osecfief,  MperH  a 
taudiM  pairiim  fuMtrit  AtAaU  Pairkio  tt  AbbaU 
Abramio  lapienliae  Ckristianae  et  qwH  moHattxae 
dtditU  H  iMura  (sive  MtmatUrio)  SaaeH  Patm 
wodfi  SMm.  (Lunbeb  OnanMntor.  ds  miwO^ 
Oaaar.  t«L  coL  158,  ed.  Eollar.)  The  JAS. 
containa  eighty-seven  Sermoaei  A»eaiei,  apparently 
translated  from  the  Syriac  text  of  Isaac  by  Patri- 
cius  and  Abramius  ;  though  the  title  of  the  MS. 
only  ascribes  to  them  the  finding  of  the  work.  In 
other  MSS.  however  (e.  g.  in  several  Vaticaa, 
Assenmni,  BUI.  OrimL  voL  i,  p.  446,  and  one, 
perbapa  two,  Bodleian,  Not.  356  and  295,  vid. 
Catalog.  MStormn  Ai^iae  el  Hibermae,  pp.  35, 
44,  foL  Oxford,  1697 ),  they  are  described  as  trans- 
lators. Anemani,  however,  observes  that  they 
tnnslated  not  the  whole  works  of  Isaac,  which, 
according  to  Ebed-jeaa  (apod  Assemani,  L  c),  who 
Has  pwhaps  ascribed  to  Isaac  of  Nineveh  the 
worlu  of  other  Isaacs,  extended  to  seven  tomt  or  vo- 
lumes, and  treated  IM  Regimine  S^ritiu,  <U  Dmnit 
MyUrriia  (comp.  Oennad.  De  Viru  lUudr.  c.  26), 
de  Judiciit  et  ia  Politia,  but  only  ninety-eight  of 
his  Sermmm.  Thia  it  Uie  number  in  the  Vaticni 
MSS.i  in  one  <rf  the  Bodleian  (No.  295,  CaM. 
MSUtr,  AngHaet  pb  44)  there  axe  ninety-nine,  but  it 
is  to  be  observed  that  the  division,  as  well  as  the 
number  of  these  Sermtma.,  which  ore  also  termed 
hirfot,  OffHionei,  differs  in  different  MSS  (Ni- 
cephorus,  /.  e.).  The  first  fifiy-three,  aocm^g  to 
the  atnngement  of  the  Vienna  are  extant 
in  a  Latin  version,  as  one  worit,  under  the  title  of 
Jtaad  Sjfri  de  Qmtemflm  MmuH  IMier ;  and  thia 
woric,  which  appears  in  several  collections  of  the 
works  of  the  Csthen.  has  been  impropcriy  ascribed 
by  the  respective  editors  of  the  BffJiotieea  Patrum, 
exoept  CbJland,  to  Isaac  of  Antioch  [leAAciia, 
No.  5],  inatead  of  their  tnie  anthor  Isaac  of 
Nineveh  [Isaacui,  Not  6J.  It  is  to  be  observed, 
that  Isaac  of  Nineveh  was  not  the  Isaac  men- 
Uoned  by  Pope  Gregory  the  Great  as  visiting 
Italy  and  dying  near  Sp^etiuu  [loAACifO,  No.  6 J. 
The  Greek  version  of  Isaac^  ascetic  wi^cs  by 
PatriciuB  and  Abnuniua,  as  for  as  it  is  extant, 
was  published  by  Nicephoms  Theotocius,  a  Greek 
monk,  by  direction  nf  P^phraim,  patriarch  of  Jem- 
iolem,  4Lo,,  Leipsig,  1770.  The  edition  contains 
eighty-six  Aiyoi,  Oraiionet,  and  four  'EkuttoKoX, 
Kpitlolae,  which,  in  the  two  MSS.  employed  by 
Nicephoms,  were  reekmed  aa  A^tw,  making 
nine^  altogether.  These  wen  differently  divided 
and  arranged  in  his  MSS.  He  followed  the 
division  (with  one  exception)  and  the  text  <^ 
one  MS>,  giving  the  diffiirent  readings  of  the 
other,  but  formed  an  arrangement  of  his  own, 
dilfeiing  from  both  the  M^.  What  portion 
of  the  seven  tomt  mentioned  by  Ebed-jeau  ia 
contained  in  this  work  cannot,  from  the  various 
divisksu  and  titles  of  the  ^visions  in  the  MS&. 
be  aaevtained.   Of  tho  time  when  Patadna  and 
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hii  cosdjntOT  Abramina  lired,  nothing  can  be  it- 
tonnined,  except  that  thej  were  of  later  date  than 
laaac  himaelC  whoM  period  has  been  mentioned. 
If  we  ad<^  th«  itading  of  the  Vienna  MS.  <i>pih 
thnt,  which,  bowerer,  ia  moat  likely  a  tnuia- 
eriW^  •nor  &ir  ^i|raMm>,  we  miut  place  ^em 
lat»  enwigh  for  the  woAa  of  Iiaac,  in  the  Greek 
TMiion  at  lesat  (of  which,  in  auch  caae,  they  wonld 
bo  not  the  anthora,  but  only  the  diacovenra),  to 
have  boea  pnnonaly  lost  (Aaaemani,  Le.;  Lam- 
bedns,  Lc;  N  icephonu,  /. «. ;  Cxn^  ffitt,  IM.  ad 
ann.  4S0.  440,  540,  yoL  i.  pp.  4lj,  434,  519,  ed. 
Oxford,  1740—1743 ;  Fabnc  BiAL  Graec  vol.  xL 
pp.  119,  Ac  and  p.  706.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

PATRI'CIUS,  the  apoatle  and  patron  aaint  of 
Ireland.  The  legenda  and  tndiUona  reapecting 
thii  celebntcd  peraonage,  preaerred  in  tu  Acta 
Saaetonim,  in  bu  life  by  Jocelin,  a  monk  of  Fur- 
neaa  abbey,  in  I^caahire,  who  flonriahed  during 
the  twelfth  century,  and  in  the  Iriah  annala  and 
ecoleaiaatioal  reandi,  praaent  anch  a  maaa  of  contnt- 
dietiona  and  im|»obabiUti»at  that  many  critic*  hsTo 
been  induced  to  deny  hia  rery  exiatence,  while 
otbenfamiaaght  tonaunea  portion  of  the  difB- 
coldea  which  ambMnaa  the  inquiry,  by  anppoaing 
that  there  w«n  two,  three,  four,  or  even  live  indi- 
vidnala  who  flontiihed  at  perioda  not  rery  remote 
firom  each  other,  who  all  bore  the  name  Patriciu*, 
and  who  were  all  more  or  leM  concerned  in  the 
converaion  of  Ireland  from  paganiam.  The  only 
document  in  which  we  can  repose  any  coniidenee  ia 
an  BDcient  tract  entitled  Om/%M>a  S.  Patridi^  a  aort 
ofaatobiogTaphy,in  wfatchhe  giYea  an  outline  of  his 
life  and  contersatiou.  If  w«  admit  that  this  carious 
inece  ia  goiaine,  we  may  perfai^  lean  from  it  that 
the  anthor  was  a  native  of  Scotland,  bom  in  the  Til- 
lage of  Bmtvtm  or  Bomaoam  TbkntKu,  which  ia 
generally  belioTed  to  hare  occupied  the  site  of  the 
modem  Ki]patrick,aituatedon  the  right  bank  of  the 
river  Clyde,  a  Hew  mllea  above  Dumbarton,  very 
near  the  point  which  marked  the  termination  of  the 
Roman  wall.  He  was  tlie  aon  of  Calpomius,  a 
dncon,  the  pandion  of  Potitns,  a  pnal^lw.  At 
the  age  of  sixteen  he  was  taken  pnaoner  by 
piretet,  and  conveyed  along  with  a  number  of  bis 
coon  try  mm  to  Irelaiid,  where  he  was  employed  as 
a  shepherd.  Having  made  hia  eacape,  he  reached 
home  in  safety ;  but  in  the  courae  of  a  few  yeara 
was  again  carried  o8^  and  in  two  months  again 
obtained  hu  freedom.  During  his  first  captivity 
he  was  led  to  meditate  upon  hii  own  dqwaved 
and  loat  condition,  waa  gradually  awakened  to  a 
sense  of  the  truth,  and  be^me  filled  with  an  earnest 
desire  to  proclaim  the  promises  of  the  Ooapel  to 
the  heathen  by  whom  he  was  anrrouuded.  Visions 
were  vouchaafed  to  him  from  on  high,  on  several 
occasions  he  was  empowered  to  work  miiaclea, 
and  at  length,  under  the  conviction  that  he  waa 
directly  sommoned  by  Heaven,  determined  to  de- 
vote his  life  to  the  task  thus  imposed  upon  him  by 
Ood.  No  altnsion  whatsoever  is  made  to  hia  viait 
to  France  and  Italy  or  to  hia  ordination  by  Pope 
Coeleatinna,  upon  which  so  much  atresa  ia  bud  in 
the  later  and  more  formal  monkish  compilations. 

It  must  not  be  concealed,  hovreTer*  that  although 
a  lively  local  tradition  supports  the  opinion  that 
Kilpatrick  in  Dnmbartonahire  waa  tbe  birth-pUee 
of  tlie  saint,  and  although  the  inhabitants  of  that 
district  still  point  out  a  miiMulow  fountain  and  a 
nek  bewiiv  hia  nuMie,  many  of  tbe  most  leaned 
Iiiab  Urtoriua  maintain  that  the  epithet  Arito, 


upon  which  so  much  baa  been  fennded,  refers  i 
to  Britain  but  to  Annorica,  and  bring  fbrwi 
strong  evidence  to  prove  that  Bommm  ThAemuu 
Boulogne-sur-mer  on  the  coaat  of  Picardy.  T 
argnnwntB  are  stated  vefy  follr  in  lAiigan^a  Ecc 
Butical  History  of  Itdand,  cupter  tiL 

According  to  aeveral  of  the  most  ancient  natiiE 
anthwities  the  mission  of  St.  Patrick  camm«r>c 
during  the  reign  of  Laoghaire,  son  of  Niall  of  tl 
Nine  Hostages  (a.  d.  429—458} ;  bat  the  bn 
of  Lecan  places  him  under  Lnghaidh,  a  son  of  tl 
former  <a.  d.  484 — 50S>,  while  the  Annals 
Connaof^t  assign  his  birth  to  a.  b.  336,  and  h 
captivity  to  a.d.  352.  Mr.  Petrie,  in  liia  Irame 
dissertation  on  the  History  and  Antiquities  of  Tu 
Hill,  cntm  dee^  into  the  invettigBtioiL,  an 
azriToa  at  the  conclnnmi  that  if  wb  ■■biiiiii  thi 
there  was  a  second  Patiidk  in  Ireland  daring  id 
fifth  eentury,  and  that  many  of  the  acta  of  th 
first  or  great  St.  Patrick  have  been  fidaely  ascritie 
to  hia  namesake  and  successor,  then  Iriah  as  wH 
as  foreign  testimonies  nearly  concur  in  tbe  folloir 
ing&eu:  —  1.  That  he  waa  bom  in  the  yeiu'S;^! 
2,  That  ho  ma  broo^t  captive  into  Ireland  ii 
the  sixteenth  year  of  his  age,  in  38S,  and  tha 
after  fonr  or  seven  yens*  slavery  he  waa  liber»in; 
in  392  or  395.  3.  That  on  the  death  of  F»Sr 
ladius,  in  432,  he  waa  sent  to  Ireland  as  arch- 
bishop, having  been  first,  according  to  aonte  aotho- 
ritiea,  conaecnted  by  Pope  Counttinna,  or,  si 
others  atate,  in  OanI,  oy  the  arehfaiahop  Amateivx, 
Off  Anmtor.  4.  That  hearrfredbi  bclnd  in  432, 
and  after  preaching  there  for  sixty  years,  died  ia 
the  year  492  or  498,  at  the  age  of  about  one  fann  ' 
dred  and  twenty  yeara.  5,  That  he  was  interred! 
either  at  Saul  or  Down. 

Sevenl  woAa  still  extaot  bear  tbe  name  of  Pa- 
tricius. 

I.  Com/emo  S.  Patrieu  ds  Vila  ft  GmvmatiM 
ama.  This,  as  may  be  gathered  from  what  hi* 
been  Mid  above,  is  not,  like  many  ecclesissdal 
OH|/%MM)«si,  to  be  r^arded  as  an  exposition  of  the  | 
views  of  tbe  author  npon  diflonlt  minta  of  doe- 
trine  tuA  discipline,  but  as  a  sketoi  of  hia  ova 
rdigioua  life,  and  eapecially  as  an  account  of  iSh 
mental  procesa  by  which  be  was  first  rmaei  te 

Siritual  exertion,  the  narrative  being  addreawd  to 
e  people  among  whom  he  preached  the  WorL 
It  was  first  published  by  Ware,  in  hia  editton  of 
the  OpnMnIa  attribited  to  St.  I^triek,  beat  save- ' 
ral  MoS.  preserved  in  different  parts  of  Enghad 
and  Ireland ;  amoi^  which  ia  the  renoiraed  Bonk 
of  Armagh,  long  believed  to  have  been  traced  hj 
the  hand  of  the  saint  himself.    To  inquire  inu 
the  authenticity  of  th£  Confession  when  to  liltb  j 
can  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  the  suppoird 
author  would  he  a  mere  waste  of  time  ;  bat  it  I 
ought  te  be  rematked  that  it 'is  composed  in  s 
very  rude  style,  and  although  evidently  intrr- 
polated  here  and  there,  ia  to  a  conaiderable  eiunl 
free  from  the  extravagance  which  characteriies 
coUeetiMis  of  tbe  Bdlandiata  and  die  nmoir  of  I 
Jocelin.    Tbe  vrriter,  whoever  he  may  have  been, 
alludes  repeatedly  to  his  own  want  of  eduaticii 
and  to  his  literary  deficienciea. 

n.  EpiMola  ad  ConttetOL,  or  rather  EpideU 
ad  Ckritiamat  Camtid  fyrmuti  gabdUot.  On  tli* 
wickedness  of  a  Welsh  prince,  Corotieua,  who,  in 
■  descent  upon  Irdand,  ud  taken  nany  Cbriitiin 
prisonen,  md  was  keeping  diem  in  cnel  Aitrj- 
This  letter  is  axpvessly  mentioned  by  Joeein,  snd 
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H  fiat  laUiikad  in  the  Acta  Suctonun  under 
•  ]7di  of  JUrch  from  a  vny  udnt  MS^  m 
Hdk  it  «M  nljdiMd  withoat  a  bmJc  to  tlw 
a^M.  IIL  /VEMvrMa.  Fint  pnbliahed  by 
iwK.  TV.  SjfKdtu  &  Patridi;  containing 
liirraaa  aaam.  V.  Novem  Camonn  &  Patricio 
it^iftL,  VI.  S^tiodKM  I*atrieii,  AmnlU  €t  Iimr- 
■iipnftrBM  XXJLIV,  Cbtrntfrw  taMUxm. 

TIk  iriidt  a(  tha  above  caooiu,  logatber  with 
faiea  ouo^  K*  coatatned  in  Spebwi't  OmeUia^ 
OnnUifie.  M  A  gerinrirwfai  <Mw  .firttmaMX, 
-'I  Ui4. 16»,  tcL  L  {k  51,  Ac ;  ibo  in  Wilkin^ 
'(nb  jV^M  AnttttNMH  of  //ifentKM,  fol. 
Ub^  1T3S-7.  *oL  i.  2,  Ae. ;  and  in  Mann, 
lUretn  Aw^ikmmi  CbMitiorais  ibl.  Flonnt. 
ir«l.<«Lfip.M4.ftB. 

I>Mbifd  M  twf  MM  of  the  {rieeM  now  mn- 
wnwd  HHt  be  considered,  the;  poMcaa  more 
likm  opoD  oar  atlentktn  tiian  the  fnllowing,  which 
iiM  lie  aaribed  to  St.  Patridc  but  are  now  gene- 
aJjalnntcd  to  be  nnqtifletionabty  qmriont. 

I-  flMb  a  jEJpWola  de  ^etigwfcds  Jm/oatoo,  a 
iatBcnt  of  which  was  made  known  by  Oenud 
VMiat  in  hi*  Mwedtamen  taadonm  a^quat  Pa- 
•mfjr.  M  lalL,  4to.  MognnL  161M,  under  the 
ciit    PiOricii  Ltgatio  a  CWotMo  primo  Papa  ad 

Inijpmtok  Hibmnaa  ex  BM.  MomuUrii  GIm- 
bmtf  ta  tfta  ipm  Abbai  /kit  OKtHpiam  enel  Epif 
«^  HAtrmae.  It  was  fint  pabliahed  entire  bj 
^'■R.  Dm  tribM  HabHaaiiit  u  ZM  GamdoM 
fMBrm  It  PtmuM  Dammaiormm  Liber.  Ascribed 
-f  MM  Id  A^igsstin.  3^  Da  AAwmonibas  SmoUL 
iidiM  bj  tone  ta  Cyprian,  by  others  to  An- 
fWa. 

Tkr  fint  aajia»  editioa  of  the  tracts  attiibuted 
:i  Sl  Puikk  ii  that  by  Sir  Janwa  Ware  (Jacobus 
V3nn«|,8TiL  Land.  1656.    This  was  reprinted 
W  Galkod  ia  his  BiLHotiem  Patrum^  toI.  x.  p. 
I^IK,  foL  VeneL  1774,  together  with  some 
'•wksukenfroai  the  BoUsadists.    See  also  his 
^'"•ff.      ir.   The  moat  racent  and  nwfiil  edi- 
t->t  a  thst  of  Joachiauia  Lanientios  Vilianuera, 
^<'>-  DbUb,  I83fi,  which  contains  a  number  of 
<n7  «TTKMble  aaaotatians.    For  an  account  of 
tfa  wiicanu  saniained  in  the  Irish  records,  con- 
dtt  caa*  W  Me.  Fuiie  qnoled  abora,  which  is 
■W  btidmaM  ISlhTtrftuBeef  theTnuuKtiona 
^  tie  Boial  Iriih  Academy.   See  abo  Scfaone- 
***.mm.PalrmmI^vti.ii.i4f>.  [W.R.] 
PAtBO'BlUS,  sninained  AeramaM,  one  of 
^n*')  bTwiie  Incdraen,  presided  at  the  games 
vLch  tliii  mptm  ezbiUted  to  Teridates  at  Po- 
^  IleaispattedMth  byOalbaonhisacces- 
'M  b  ib«  tbrwe  in  A.  Kb  W,  after  bring  prenously 
-4  ii  fhaiu  thnoj^  the  dty  akmff  with  the  oth« 
**'nenu  <^  Ncto's  cnielty.    Oo  the  murder  of 
<4iaiUtl7  ifiemnls,  a  Iceedsiu  of  I^trobius 
;nts>Ml  ibe  head  of  this  ea^ieror  for  a  hundred 
^n.  ad  thicw  it  away  on  the  ^ot  where  his 
^  M  ban  put  to  death.   (Oiim  Casb  latii. 
«hiT.3;  Sect  Galb.  20  ;  Tac.  Bid.  L  4a,  iL 
*».)  Pfisy  ipnkt  {ff.  N.  nxT.  IS.  s.  47)  of  Pa- 
'^in  iiitt«j|,g,^       July  the  fine  sand  of  the 
-^i*  far  tbe  BM  of  the  paheatra,  a  eircumstaoee  to 
i«^:S«M(«iH  lefers  in  his  life  of  Neio  (&  45). 
I'iTBOCLES  (Oar^St).  I.  A  Macedonian 
n  Dm  ntnoe  of  Selenau  L,  king  of 
w?*^  '■W  be  waa  mointed  to  command  at 
after  ha  had  mowaipeweaiion  of 
*"%iiicS12.  Ob  the  adWMe  of  Dantitriu, 


Patndeo  bring  nnhle  to  face  that  mmaith  in  the 
field,  withdrew  b^ond  the  Ttgrii,  whither  Deme- 
trius did  not  thmk  fit  to  fiiDow  him.  (Diod.  six. 
100.)  Of  his  subsequent  operations  in  that  qoarter 
we  know  nothing.  His  name  next  appears  as  one  of 
the  friends  and  anmsttllDrB  of  Selcucus  in  the  war 
against  Demetrius,  B.C  286  (Pint.  Demetr.  47): 
and  again  in  260,  after  the  death  of  Seleucos,  we 
find  him  antmited  by  Antiochus  I.  with  the  chief 
command  of  his  aimy,  and  the  condoet  of  the  war 
in  Asia.  (Memnon.  c.  15,  ed.  Orell.)  We  are 
abo  told  that  Patrodes  held,  Iwth  under  Selencni 
and  Antiochus,  an  important  government  over 
some  of  the  eastern  provinces  of  the  Syrian  em- 
pire, including  apparently  those  bordering  on  the 
Ceqiian  Sea,  and  extending  from  tiioiee  towards 
the  frontiers  of  India.  (Stiab.  il  69,  74.) 
Daring  the  period  of  his  holding  this  poritian,  he 
seems  to  haTe  been  at  much  pains  to  collect  accu- 
rate geographical  inronnation,  which  he  afterwards 
published  to  Uie  worid  ;  bnt  though  his  atUhority 
is  freqoratly  rited  by  Stmho,  who  as  wdl  as 
Eratosthenes  pUced  the  utmost  relianoe  on  his  aa- 
curacy,  neither  the  title  nor  exact  subject  irf  his 
woi^  is  ever  mentioned.  It  seems  clear,  however, 
that  it  included  a  general  account  of  India,  as  well 
as  of  the  countries  on  the  banks  of  the  Oxas  and 
the  Caspian  Sea.  Strabo  expressly  calls  him  the 
most  veracious  (^nera  ^tM^oyoi)  of  all  writsfa 
concerning  India  (ii  pL  70) ;  and  it  appears  that 
in  addition  to  the  advantages  of  his  official  sitaa- 
tion,  be  liad  made  uk  of  a  regular  description  of 
the  eastern  provinces  of  the  empire,  drawn  np  by 
command  of  Alexander  himselC  {Ii,  p.  69.)  In 
this  werik  Patrodea  regarded  the  Caman  Sea  aa  a 
gulf  at  inlet  of  the  ocean,  and  mrintuned  the  pos- 
sibility of  tailing  thither  by  >e«  from  the  Indian 
Ocean ;  a  statement  strangely  misinterpreted  by 
Pliny,  who  asserts  (//.JV.vL  17  (21)),  that  Pa- 
trodes  bad  himself  performed  the  circumnavigation. 
(CoDceming  the  authority  Patrocles  as  a  geo- 
graphical writer,  see  Strabo  ii.  pp.  68,  G9,  70, 74, 
xi.  pp.  fiOS,  509,  518,  xv.  p.  689 ;  Voss.  Bidor, 
Graecit^  p.  1 13  ;  Ukert,  Geogr.  vol.  L  p.  122.) 

2.  Of  Antigoneia,  an  officer  of  Perseus,  king  tt 
Macedonia.  (Liv.  xliL  58.)  [K.  H.  B.] 

PATRCCLES  (narpoKA^).  1.  OfThurii,a 
tragic  poet,  was  perh^n  contemporary  with  the 
younger  Sophocles,  about  the  end  of  the  fifth  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centuries  B.  c,  (Clem. 
Alex.  PntTfp.  ii.  80,  p.  9,  Sylb.)  Besides  the 
mention  of  his  Diatatri  iu  the  above  passage,  and 
seven  Une*  of  his,  preserved  by  Slofaaeua  (cxi.  3), 
we  have  no  infonnation  concecning  him. 

2.  A  teacher  of  riietorie,  nwntimed  by  Qutn- 
tilian      15, 16,  HL  6,  44).  [P.S.] 

PATROCLES  (JiaTpoK\i)s\  artists.  1.  A 
sUtuary,  who  is  placed  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xzxiv.  8. 
s.  19),  with  Naucydes,  Imnomenes,and  Canachus 
II.,  at  the  95th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  400,  which  exactly 
■gieea  with  the  statement  of  Pansanias,  that  ho 
tnade  aooe  of  the  statnes  in  the  great  group  de- 
dicated by  the  Lacedaemoniaas  at  Driphi,  in 
memory  of  the  victory  of  Aegospotami  (Pans.  z.  9. 
%  4).  Pliny  mentions  him  among  the  artists  who 
made  tOUetat  et  armatot  ei  vauiiont  tacrifmmUf 
^K*  (/.  c  §  34).  Pausanias  mentions  a  sou  and 
disciple  of  Patrocles,  named  DaedaluL  who  flot^ 
rished  at  the  very  same  time  as  his  &th«  fDAn- 
natuc.  No.  2],  Knee  Daedalus  is  ajled  by 
jhunniaa  a  Si^Muu,  Sllig  rajpoMa  lliat  Patrndaa 
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PATROCLUS. 


PATRON. 


mu  of  the  same  state.  Thiench  (^Epoden,  p.  135) 
■c^^ta  ths  ingenious,  bat  nofoiiiided  id«t,  that  he 
wn  die  nme  person  m  PatrocleSt  the  htlf-brather 
of  Sncntes  on  the  mother*!  ude :  mnlT,  if  so,  he 
woidd  not  have  employed  hia  art  in  celetetting  the 
ruin  of  his  own  city  1  It  is  more  probable  that  he 
was  ona  and  the  same  person  with  the  Allowing 
ftitist:— 

2.  Of  Croton,  &  statuary,  son  of  Catillus,  made 
the  statue  of  Apollo  of  box>wood,  with  a  gilded 
heiid,  whidi  the  Episephytian  Locrians  dedicated 
M  Olytnpia  (Pans.  ri.  19.  {  3).  [P.  S.] 

PATROCLUS  (n^^oicXor  or  norpoicA^). 
I.  A  son  HetaelM  by  Pytippe.  (Apdlod.  iL 
7.  §8.) 

2.  The  celebnted  friend  of  Achilles,  was  a 
son  of  Menoetius  of  Opus  (Horn.  //.  xi.  608  ;  Ot. 
Her.  i.  17),  and  a  grandson  of  Actor  and  Aegina, 
whence  he  is  called  Actorides.  (Ov.  Met.  xiii. 
'273.)  His  mother  is  commonly  called  Sthenele, 
but  ionM  mentioi  her  imdar  the  name  of  Peri^ns 
or  Polymele.  (Hygm.  Pah.  91 ;  Eustath.  ad . 
Htm.  p.  1498.)  Aeacus,  the  f^dbther  of 
Achillot,  was  a  brother  of  Menoetius  (Horn.  II. 
xvi.  1 4),  and,  according  to  Heaiod  {ap.  EuslatK  ad 
Horn.  p.  1 12),  Menoetius  Was  a  brother  of  Pelens, 
so  that  the  finendahip  between  Achilles  and 
Patroclui  arose  from  their  being  kintrnm. 

When  yet  a  boy  Patroclus,  doling  a  gome  of 
dice,  involuntarily  slew  Clysonymus,  a  son  of 
Amphidamas,  and  in  consequence  of  this  accident 
Patroclus  was  taken  by  his  father  to  Peleus  at 
Phthia,  'v^iere  he  was  educated  together  with 
Achilla.  (Horn.  H.  zxiii  85,  &c. ;  Apollod.  iii. 
13.  §  8  ;  Ov.  Rp.  ex  Pout  L  3. 73.)  He  ii  also 
mentioned  iimong  the  suitora  of  Helen.  (Apollod. 
iii.  10.  §  8.)  He  is  said  to  have  token  port  in  the 
expedition  against  Troy  on  account  of  his  attach- 
ment to  Achilles.  (Hygin.  Fab.  257  ;  Pbilostr. 
Her.  19.  9.)  On  thsir  voyi^  thither,  the 
flreeks  plonderwl  in  Mysia  the  territory  of  Tele- 
phus,  but  were  repelled,  and  on  their  flight  to 
their  ships  they  were  protected  by  Patroclus  and 
Achillet.  (Pind.  01.  ix.  105,  &c)  During  the 
war  against  Troy  he  took  an  acdve  part  in  the 
struggle,  until  his  friend  withdrew  from  the  scene 
of  action,  when  Patroclus  followed  his  example. 
(Horn.  //.  ix.  190.)  But  when  the  Greeks  were 
hard  pressed,  and  many  of  their  heroes  were 
wounded,  he  begged  Achilles  to  allow  him  to  put 
on  his  (Achilles')  armour,  and  with  bis  men  to 
hasten  to  the  assistance  of  the  Greeks  {xn.  20, 
Ac).  Achilles  granted  the  request,  and  Patroclus 
succeeded  in  driving  back  the  Trojans  and  extin- 
guishing the  fire  which  was  raging  among  the 
ships  (xvi.  293).  He  slew  many  enemies,  and 
thrice  made  an  assault  upon  the  walls  of  Troy 
(xvi.  293,  &&,  702,  785)  ;  but  on  a  sudden  he 
was  strocit  by  Apollo,  and  became  sensdcss.  In 
this  state  Enphorbns  ran  him  Uinmgh  with  his 
Innce  from  behind,  and  Hector  gave  him  the  last 
and  fetal  blow  (xvi.  791,  &;.)•  Hector  also  tnok 
possession  of  his  armour  (xviL  1'22).  A  long 
struggle  now  ensued  between  the  (irecks  nnd 
Trojans  about  the  body  of  Patroclus ;  but  the 
former  obtained  possession  of  it,  and  when  it  was 
bronght  to  Achillea,  he  was  deeply  pleved,  and 
vowed  to  avenge  the  death  of  his  fripnd  (xvii. 
736,  xviii.  2'2).  Thetis  protected  the  Ijody  with 
ambrosia  a^nst  deoompoution.  until  Achilles 
had  kfaon  solemnly  to  born  it  with  funend  saeri- 


ficcB  (xix.  38).  His  ashes  were  coDected  in  a 
golden  um  which  Dionysus  had  one*  nrcn  to 
Thetis,  nnd  were  deposited  under 
subsequently  the  remains  of  Achilles  also  were 
buried  (xxiii.  83,  92,  126,  240,  Ac,  Od.  xziv. 
74,  &C  ;  Tsetx.  ad  Lye.  273).  FsDenl  gnnios 
were  celebrated  in  hia  hononr.  {IL  xxiii.  262,  &c.) 
Achillea  and  Patroclns  met  again  in  the  lower 
world  {Od.  xxiv.  15),  or,  according  to  othera,  they 
continued  after  their  death  to  live  together  in  the 
island  of  Leuce.  (Pans.  iiL  19.  §  11.)  Pntro- 
clua  was  represented  by  Poljrgnotns  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  26.  §  2,  30.  S  I) ;  and  on 
Cape  Sigeum  in  Troaa,  where  his  tonb  was 
shown,  he  was  worshipped  as  a  hen.  (Horn.  Od, 
xxiv.  82  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  59fi.)  [L.  S.] 

PATROCLUS  (nirpoK\os\  an  oflicser  in  the 
service  of  Ptolemy  Philadetphns,  who  conunandml 
the  fleet  sent  by  that  monarch  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians  against  Antigonus  Gonatas  (b.  r. 
396 ).  He  appears  to  haTo  been  unable  to  make 
himae]f  master  of  any  of  the  porta  Athraa,  and 
estabtishod  his  naval  station  at  a  small  island  near 
the  promontory  of  Sunium,  which  ever  after  bore 
his  name.  (Paus.  i.  1.  S  1,  35.  §  1 ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
398.)  He  urged  Arens,  king  of  Sparta,  to  tnake 
a  diversion  by  attacking  Antigonus  on  the  Iimd 
side,  and  it  was  probably  on  the  failure  of  this 
attempt  that  he  withdrew  &om  the  coast  of  Attica. 
We  subsequently  find  him  commanding  the  fleet 
of  Ptolemy  on  the  coast  of  Caria.  (Pans.  iii.  6. 
§  4—6  ;  Atben.  xiv.  p.  621  a. ;  Drojsen,  HMof 
um.  vol.  il  pp.  21 1,  219,  245.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PATRON  (lUrfwy),  historical  1.  A  n^ive  of 
Phocis  (Arrian,  iii.  16.  §  2,  where  he  is  called 
Paron),  commander  of  the  Greek  mercenaries,  who 
accompanied  Dareius  on  his  flight  after  the  battle 
of  Gaugamelo.  When  Bessus  and  his  accomplicvs 
were  conspiring  against  Dareius,  Patno  and  the 
other  Greeks  ranained  Uthfiil  to  turn ;  and  Patron 
having  discomed  the  dengns  of  the  cm^nistoni, 
disclosed  to  the  king  the  danger  he  was  in,  and 
besought  him  to  take  refage  in  the  camp  of  the 
Greek  soldiers,  but  Dareiua  declined  hia  oflfer. 
(y.  Curt.  V.  9.  §  14,  11.  §  1,  8,  12.  S  4.) 

2,  A  native  of  Lilaea  in  Phoda.  The  town 
having  been  captured  by  Philippus,  the  son  of 
Demetrius,  Patron  induced  the  youth  of  the  city 
to  join  him  in  au  attack  upon  the  Macedonian  gar- 
rison, which  was  successfuL  The  inhabitants  of 
the  town,  in  gratitude  for  this  service,  set  up  a 
slatue  of  l^Unn  at  Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  33.  §  3  ; 
Fabric  J»V.  Grate,  vtd.  iii.  p.  608.)    [C  P.  M.] 

PATRON,  a  phflosoi^ier  of  the  Epicurean 
school.  He  lived  for  some  time  in  Rome,  where 
he  became  acquainted,  amongst  others,  with  Cicero, 
and  with  the  family  of  C.  Memmins.  Either  now, 
or  subsequently,  he  also  gained  the  friendship  of 
Atticua.  Prom  Rome  he  either  removed  or  re- 
turned to  Athens,  and  then  soeoeeded  Phaednu 
ai  president  of  the  Epicurean  school,  B.a  52. 
C.  Mcmmius  had,  while  in  Athens,  procured  per. 
mission  from  the  court  of  Areiopagus  to  pull  down 
an  old  wall  belonging  to  the  property  left  by  Epi- 
curus for  the  use  of  his  school  This  was  regarded 
by  Patron  as  a  sort  of  deMctatien,  and  ba  accaid- 
ingly  addressed  himself  to  AtUeos  and  CioeRi,  to 
induce  them  to  use  their  inflnenoe  with  the  Areo- 
pagus to  get  the  deoM  reidnded.  Attins  also 
wrote  to  Cicero  on  the  sutgeot,  whidi  he  took  up 
vMy  waimly.   Cieem  arrived  at  Atheoa  Uw 
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Meramiiu  had  departed  for  Mytilene.  Find- 
tg  that  Kanmiaa  had  abwidoned  his  design  of 
leciing  the  edifice  with  which  the  wall  in  quea- 
am  nuU  ban  interfered,  he  consented  to  bestir 
kiEiKlf  b  the  matter  ;  bnt  thinking  that  the  Areio- 
wmid  not  retnct  their  daccee  withoat  'Jie 
HMct  of  Meminins,  he  wrote  to  the  latter,  urging 
hii  T^tM  in  an  elegant  epistle,  which  is  still 
tiuu  [■J  FoMk.  xiii.  1.  Comp.  ad  JU.  v.  II, 
IS  '.  [C.  P.  M.] 

PATBO'PHILUS  inarp6ipt^osi  bishop  of 
Sotbf^o^i,  and  one  of  the  leaden  of  the  EusebUn 
<ji  Kia>-.\nan  party  in  the  fourth  century.  He 
itfoted  at  the  cooQcU  of  Selenceia  (a.  d, 
Z-'-'';  lot  cantnmacy,  having  refnsed  to  appear  be- 
^r^  lJw  cooDcil  to  anawer  the  charges  of  the  pres- 
'.•yjt  DitrotbeDa.    (Sociat.  H.£L  iL  40  ;  Sozom. 

He  most  have  died  soon  after,  for  his 
iviuiiu  were  disinterred  and  insoltingly  treated 
UW'fihaDei,  CinMOffniphia)  daring  the  re-action 
■nich  IblloKed  the  tonpomry  triomph  of  paganism 
|.t.t>.  361 — 363)  under  Jolian  the  apostate  [Ju- 
Patrophilus  appeara  to  have  been  emi- 
c^Et  fbrtcnptural  knowledge.  Euaebiusof  Emeaa 
latd  to  haTs  derived  his  expositions  of  Scripture 
irra  ibe  instniciiona  of  Patrophilus  and  Eusebius 
ci  CMreia  (SocraL  H.  E.  ii.  9)  ;  but  Sixtus 
-Vinum  !■  nistaken  in  ascribing  to  Patrophilus 
1  [auluisQ  of  the  Old  Testament  from  Hebrew 
liHo  Greek.  (Siitoa  Senena.  BOiiotk.  Sancta, 
Lb.  ii.  ■  Long,  Biiliotk.  Sacra,  recensila  ab 
A.G.  UsscLPars  ii.  voL  ii.  sect.  1  323  ;  Fabric 
!i<iiM.  Graa.  vol  til  p.  716.  The  scanty 
[K'ticn  of  the  life  of  I^trophilaa  have  been 
c^'tctal  by  Tilleciont,  Memoiret,  vols.  tL 
'it  [J.  C.  M.] 

P.^TROUS,  PATROA  (n»rp#ot,  4"),  »nd  in 
Uun.  Patrii  DH,  are,  properly  speaking,  all  the 
^lii  vhose  worship  baa  been  banded  down  in  a 
nuoB  or  a  tuaily  from  the  time  of  their  fathers, 
■tna  in  wme  insianfrs  they  are  the  spirits  of 
'tantd  anceston  themaelre^  (Lucian,  Da  Mart, 
ftn^  36.)  Zeus  waa  thus  a  Atdt  warpioi  at 
Aiktts  (Paos.  I  3.  §  3,  43.  $  5),  and  among  the 
H^ndddae,  since  the  heroes  of  that  race  traced 
'i^irorigiiiioZeiu.  (Apotlod.  ii.  8.  §  4.)  Among 
KooaBs  we  find  the  divinities  avenging  the 
^aib  of  paimta,  that  it,  the  Furiae  or  Erinnyes, 
■iMijnswl  ai  PairiilHL  (Cic.  w  Verr.  ii.  1,  8  ; 
'^'f-  liv.  xL  10.)  Bat  tho  name  was  also  ap- 
puM  u  the  gods  or  heroes  from  nhom  the  gentes 
(^^ved  their  origin.  (Scrv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  tt32 ; 
"141. 7W.i».lIl.)  [L.S.] 

(j-  PATU'LCIUS,  one  of  the  accnsen  of  Mile 
it  n  in  8.  C.52  (Aacon.  m  MUo*.  p.  hi,  ed.  Orelli), 
1l  bare  been  this  same  Patulcins  who  owed 
liore  Mine  money,  which  Atticas  exerted  himself 
m  ebroming  br  his  friend  in  b.  c  44  {Patuldanum 
-^Cti.ad.AIL  iv.  18). 

PATULEIUS,  a  rich  Roman  eques  in  the  reign 
«Til«im(Tac  Aim.  ii.  48). 

PATZ0,GREG0'R1US.  [ORsaoRius,  No.  30, 
F-MiJ.) 

PAL'LA,JU'LIA  CORNE'LIA.the  first  wife 
°f  QipUlui,  a  tadj,  according  to  Herodian,  of 
Dobit  dcaccnL  The  marriage,  which  was  ce- 
^^niti  with  great  pomp  at  Rome,  took  pbwe,  it 
««dd  ifpsar  a.  d.  21 9,  soon  after  the  anival  of 
tki  loattilid  emperor  from  Asia.  Paala  was  di- 
'[Ttrd  ia  the  coune  of  the  following  year,  deprived 
^  Uit  lillt  of  Angotta,  and  reduced  to  n  private 
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station.  Her  subsequent  history  is  unknown. 
(Herodian  v.  6.  §  1  ;  Dion  Cosa.  Ixxix.  9  ;  Eckliel, 
roLvii.  p.  259.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  or  PAVLA,  win  of  elaqabjllvh. 


com  Of  THX  KMPXROR  SLaCAfiALUH. 

The  latter  coin  was  accidentally  omitted  in  the 
article  Elaoabalus,  and  is  therefore  given  here. 

PAULI'NA  or  PAULLI'NA.  1.  Domitia 
Paulina,  the  sister  of  the  emperor  Hadrian  (Dion 
Cass.  Ixix.  11  ;  Oniter,  I«xr.  p.  cclii.  n.  4). 

2.  Lollia  Paulina.  [Lollia,  No.  2.] 

3.  PouruA  Paulina,  the  wife  of  Annaeua 
Seneca  the  philosopher,  whom  he  married  rather 
late  in  life.  She  waa  probably  the  daughter  of 
Pompeius  Pauliuus,  who  commanded  in  Gmnany 
in  the  reign  of  Nero.  She  seems  to  have  been 
attached  to  her  hiAband,  who  speaks  of  her  with 
affection,  and  mentions  in  particular  the  ciire 
which  she  took  of  bia  health  (Seitec.  Bp.  104). 
She  waa  with  her  husband  at  dinner  when  the 
centurion  came  from  Nero  to  tell  Seneca  that  he 
must  die.  The  philosopher  received  the  intelli- 
gence with  calmness,  embraced  bis  wife,  and  bnde 
her  bear  their  separation  with  firmness ;  but  ns 
she  begged  that  she  might  die  with  hini,  he 
yielded  to  her  entreaties,  and  they  opened  their 
veins  together.  Nero,  however,  unwUling  to  in- 
cur a  reputation  for  unnecessary  cnielt}',  com- 
manded her  vpins  to  be  bound  up.  Her  life  waa 
thui  spared ;  and  she  lived  a  few  years  longer, 
but  with  a  paleness  which  testified  how  near  she 
had  been  to  death.  This  is  the  account  of  Tacitus 
(Ann,  XV.  60 — 64),  which  dififera  somewhat  from 
that  ia  Dion  Cassius  (Ixi.  10,  lxii.2j),  who  relates 
the  event  to  the  disparagement  of  Seneca. 

PAULI'NA.  We  leam  from  Ammionus  Mar- 
celliniis  that  the  wife  of  Maximinus  I,  wna  of 
amiable  disposition,  seeking  to  mitigate  by  gentio 
coansuls  the  savage  temper  of  her  husband,  by 
whom,  if  we  can  trust  the  atatements  of  Syncelliia 
and  Zonama,  she  waa  eventually  put  to  death. 
No  ancient  historian,  however,  has  mentioned  her 
name,  but  numismatologista  have  conjectured  that 
certain  coins  bearing  on  the  obverse  the  worda 
DjVA  Paulina,  and  on  the  reverse  Consecratid. 
a  legend  which  proves  that  they  were  struck  after 
the  decease  of  the  perwnage  whose  effigy  they 
bear,  ought  to  be  considered  as  belonging  to  this 
princess.  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  1.  §  8 ;  Zonar.  xiL 
16  ;  Syncell.  CAron.  «.  A.  M.  5728  ;  Eckhel.  vit. 
p.  29G).  [\V.  R.] 
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COIN  OF  FAOLINA,  Wm  OF  MAXIMINUtl  L 

PAULLI'NUS  or  PAULI'NUS,  a  lengthened 
fbmi  of  Paullui  or  Paaliu,  like  Albinua  of  Albas. 
[Albinus,  p.  90.J  This  cognomen  only  occurs 
under  the  empire.  For  the  sake  of  unifonnit}'  we 
adopt  the  form  Paulinus,  but  respecting  the  ortho- 
gtapby,  see  Paullus. 

PAULI'NUS  (naiAuw),  literary.  1.  Of 
Antioch  better  known  as  Paulinus  of  Tyre 
[No.  9.) 

2.  Of  Antioch  (2).  Pwiliniu  was  ordained 
pmtqrter  EuMthhu,  triahop  of  Antioeli  [Eu- 
flTATBiDS],  and  WM  a  leader  among  tha  En»- 
taAian  party  in  that  dty.  When  AthanMius, 
after  hu  return  from  exile  on  the  death  of 
tha  emperor  Conitantius  II.  and  the  mnrder  of 
George  of  Cappadocia,  the  Arian  patriarch  [Osok- 
Gius,  No.  7]i  assembled  a  oonncil  at  Alexandria, 
I^nna  aent  two  deaeona,  Maziimu  and  Cali- 
manu,  to  take  part  in  ita  deKboation.  He  was 
ahwtly  after  ordained  the  baaty  and  impetnous 
Idieifi^  of  Cagliari  [LiraFBR]  biuiop  of  the  Eu- 
itaUiiani  at  AntJoch  ;  a  step  unwarrantable  and 
miichievoua,  aa  it  prolonged  the  Rhism  in  the 
orthodox  party,  wlucb  wonid  Otherwise  pndnbly 
hftn  ban  iooD  healad.  Hia  ordinatioD  took  place 
in  A.  D.  862.  H«  waa  held,  aeooidu^  to  Soi»tea 
</f.  S.  IT.  2)  and  Sotomen  (If.  JS.  tu  7X  >»  'uch 
reaped  by  the  Arian  emperor  Valens  as  to  be  al- 
lowed to  remain  when  his  competitor  Meletina 
[MiLnrius]  was  banished.  Posdbly,  however, 
the  anwllneu  of  his  party,  which  sums  to  have 
occupied  only  ona  raall  chnn^  (Socrat.  ff.  B. 

iii.  99 ;  Sosom.  t.  13),  rendered  him  less  obnoxious 
to  die  Ariani,  and  they  may  have  wished  to  pei^ 
petuate  the  dirision  of  the  orthodox  by  excitit^ 
i«douBy.  Panlinas''a  refusal  of  the  proposal  of 
Heletiiu  to  put  an  end  to  the  achiam  is  mentioned 
elsewhere  [MlLiTius,  No.  1]  ;  but  be  at  length 
ccnuented  that  whichever  of  them  died  first,  the 
•orriTor  should  be  recognixitd  by  both  parties.  On 
the  death  of  Meledus,  however  (a.  d.  3ttl),  this 
agreement  was  not  observed  by  his  party,  and  the 
electioo  of  Flavian  [FLAVUNva,  No.  I]  diaw- 
poinled  the  bopea  of  Paalinaa,  and  emUttered  toe 
schism  still  more.  In  A.  n.  882  nmliniis  waa 
nnaent  at  a  council  of  the  Western  Church,  which 
had  all  along  recognised  his  Ude,  and  now  ardently 
supported  his  cause  ;  but  the  Oriental  churches 
genenlly  recognised  Flavian,  who  was  de  fado 
bidiqi  of  AnUoch.  Paulinas  died  a.  d.  388  or 
389.  Hia  partinma  chose  Evagrina  to  BDCceed  him 
[EVAOKtOB,No.l].  A  eonfeasiim  of  fiuth  by  I^n- 
linus  is  preserved  by  Athanasiua  and  Epiphanius 
in  the  works  cited  below.  (Epiphanius,  Haertt, 
IxxviL  21,  ed.  Petavii ;  Soentes,  H.  E.  iiL  6,  9, 

iv.  2,  v.  5,  9,  1£  ;  Sozomen,  H.  E.  v.  12,  13,  vi 
7,  vii.  3,  \%  11,  18  ;  Theodoret,  H,  £.  iii.  6,  v. 
S,  33 1  Athimafini,  OomiL  Altmdtii.  ^tiOol. 


IMS  Timm  ad  Anticeiauet^  c  9  ;  Hienm.  Sfittol. 
ad  ehatock.  No.  27,  ediL  vett,  88,  ad.  Benediet^ 
108,  §6,  ed.  Vallan.;  /••  As/Sa.  lib.  iiL  22 ; 
CAnoMOOM,  edtVallars. ;  Theophou.  Otnmag,  pfk  47* 
87*  59,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  37,  45,  47,  ed.  Venice, 
pp.  85,  104,  109,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Le  Quen,  Oriemm 
Otrittkm.  roL  ii.  ooL  715 ;  TiUemmt,  Mimoirwa, 
voL  viii  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Or.  vol  ix.  p.  314.) 

3.  Of  BiTxanAi  or  BABTxnitAi  (the  modem 
B^siers ),  in  Gaul,  of  which  city  he  was  bishop  about 
A.D.420.  Some  have  thought  that  the  Aela  S, 
Gaummetarii  Anialainitnto  be  aacribad  to  this 
Paulinos  mther  than  to  Paulinus  of  Nob,  naitr 
whose  name  they  have  been  commonly  published. 
Paulinus  of  Bitetrae  wrot«  an  encyclical  letter, 
giving  an  account  oi  several  alaiming  portents  which 
had  occurred  at  Biterrae.  This  letter  is  lost  Ondin 
has  mistakenly  said  that  it  is  cited  ia  the  Ammain 
of  Baronius.  Potisibly  Paulinus  of  Biterrae  is  the 
Paulinus  to  whom  Gennadins  {De  Pirw  Jttiu- 
trilm$,  c  68}  ascribes  several  Traetatmi  de  Imibo 
Qmdrayemmae,  &c  (Idatius,  CSron.  ad  ann.  xxv. 
Arcad.  et  Honor. ;  Miraens,  Atuiar.  de  Ser^iiont, 
BetUt.  c.  63  I  TiDemuit,  Mimairmt  toL  v.  p.  569  ; 
Cave,  Hid.  Zt(L  ad  ann.  410,  vid.  1.  ^  389 ; 
Oudin,  Dt  Scnptorib.  Eoele*.  viO.  i.  col.  923 ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graee.  vol  ix.  p.  315.  B&UoO.  Med, 
ei  lufim.  Latimt.  vol  v.  p.  205,  ed.  Maosi ;  Atta 
Saiulor.  Auff.  vol  v.  p.  1 23,  Sui. ;  Galiia  Cknitiama, 
vol  vi.  coL  295,  ed.  Paris,  1789  ;  Hwtcin  LiU.  d» 
laP^VMca,  vol  ii.  p.  131.) 

4.  Mbropius  Pontics  Ankius  Paulinuil 
[See  below]. 

5.  Of  MiDioLANOH  or  MiLAic   [See  bebv.] 

6.  Of  NoLA.    [See  below.] 

7.  Of  Phlla  or  PoKNiTaMS,  the  Pinitbmt. 
A  poem  entitled  Eiteiarutieom  d»  Vda  Stn,  by  a 
writer  of  the  name  of  Faolinus,  has  been  twieepnb- 
liabed.  It  appeared  amoi^  the  poems  of  nn- 
linos  of  Nola  [see  below]  in  the  Apptmdiw  to 
the  arst  edition  of  De  la  Bigne's  BAUolkeca  Pa- 
intM,  which  Appemdi*  was  published,  foL  Paris, 
1579,  but  was  omitted  in  the  following  editions 
of  the  Bibliotheca,  whether  published  at  Paris, 
Cologne,  oc  Lyon,  and  also  in  the  BtblioAten  of 
GaUand.  It  was  again  printed  by  Ohtistiums 
Daumius,  with  the  works  of  Paulintu  Petrocorius 
[Pbtrocoriub],  8vo,  Lnpsig,  1686.  A  full  ac- 
count of  the  author  may  be  gathered  &om  the 
poem,  which  ia  in  hexameters,  not,  aa  has  been 
incorrectly  stated,  in  elegiac  verse.  He  was  the 
son  of  Ilei^ieriuB,  proconsul  of  Africa,  who  was  the 
son  of  the  poet  Ausonius.  [Auhonius  ;  Hbmpx- 
Rius.]  He  was  bom  in  a.  d.  376,  at  Pella  in 
Macedonia  ;  and  after  being  at  Carthage,  where  he 
remaineda  vearanda  half  during  his  fiuherls  pro- 
consulship,  he  wu  taken  at  three  yean  of  age  to 
Bourdeanx,  where  he  appears  to  have  bem  edu- 
cated. An  illness  at  the  age  of  fifteen  interrupted 
his  studies,  and  the  indulgence  of  his  parents  b1- 
lowed  him  to  pursue  a  life  of  ease  and  pleasure,  in 
the  midst  of  which,  however,  he  kept  up  a  regard 
to  appearances.  At  the  age  of  twenty  he  marned 
a  lady  of  anoent  fimiilr,  and  of  aoma  pnperty. 
At  thirty  he  lost  his  father,  whose  death  waa  fol- 
lowed by  a  .dispute  between  P&nlinus  and  hia 
brother,  who  wished  to  invalidate  his  father's  will 
to  deprive  his  mother  of  her  dowry.  In  a.  n.  414 
he  joined  Attains,  who  attempted  to  Tesame  the 
parple  in  Gaul  under  the  patronage  of  the  Oothie 
prinoe  Atanlpkni  [Ataulpuus  t  Attalds],  and 
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hn  wfcahtacnptad  the  title  of  Coidm  Reram 
FMnUiUB,  thinking  tbtu  to  be  Mcure  fnm  the  boa- 
St;  tbe  GothK.  Hewsftthowererfdinjipoiiited. 
tlx  dtj  wkm  be  mided  {sppuently  Boojdcaax) 
«■■  nkratwd  hia  heme  plnndend  ;  lad  he  wu 
iph  in  dngat  vben  Vuslet  (Bana),  to  which 
It  lud  ntned,  wu  beaiagad  hr  ^  Qoths  and 
Ahik  Ha  fnpoaed  dow  to  retin  to  Greece, 
w\itn  hia  Bother  bad  good  eatatea,  but  hia  wife 
tot  make  bar  nuDd  to  go.  He  thea 
ik^i^t  of  becoouns  a  monk,  bat  bis  fiiendi 
dl^f.'lfd  liim  from  uua  nlan.  MiafortuiiM  now 
ikclcncd  about  him ;  be  loat  his  motber,  hia 
■  tiiMihkw.  and  b^  wife ;  hia  very  children 
fnmk  Ub,  with  the  eneption  of  one,  who  waa  a 
pr-tt,  and  who  died  tooo  after  niddenly.  Hia 
ftasri  la  Oicece  yielded  him  do  reTcnoe ;  and  he 
KtrMl  u  Uauilia  (Maraeille),  where  be  hired  and 
btaei  teat  land,  bnt  tbia  reaouice  &i]ed  him,  aiid 
iikjc,  dcoiute  and  in  debt,  he  waa  redooed  to  live 
M  Ike  dtaritf  of  otbok^  pniug  bia  racidence  at 
Hualii,  be  bcame  arqnainted  with  man;  religioiu 
pauu,ud  tbeir  conTenatiDn  combined  with  hia 
Kttn  and  dif^ppmntnienta  to  in^reaa  hia  mind 
ittfij  with  kU^wu  ientimenta.  He  waa  b^ 
Min  A.  n.  42%  m  bia  fbrty-aixth  year,  and  lired 
It  Wt  tffl  bia  e%bty-ronnb  year  (a.  n.  460), 
■ikti  he  wrote  hia  poem.  Stmte  have  auppoied, 
^:  vitboat  good  raaaon.  that  be  i«  the  Benedictua 
P4ilinai  ta  wbow  questioDs  of  varions  points  of 
i^ikjy  and  etbica  Faoatua  Reienaia  wrote  an 
n>a.  [Faubtus  Kbibnsu.]  (Out  authority 
fv  ibii  attide  ia  the  Hiitoin  Utttrain  de  la 
f>aaK,  ToL  ii.  p.  343,  &c,  461,  &C-,  not  having 
''tis  lUe  to  get  Hght  of  the  poem  itaeli;  which  ia 

nd.  T.  206,  ed.  Manai ;  and  Cave, 
Mri.  Ul  nL  i.  &  290,  in  bia  artide  on  Fauluna 

&  PsnoooBimL  [FBTBOooaiUi.] 
i-  Of  Ttbi.  nmbmah  biabt^  of  Tyre,  waa 
t^cntonpoftiy  and  friend  of  EuaeUua  of  Caeea- 
>«•  vbo  addmaed  to  him  the  tenth  book  of  hia 
//lAni  £abmattiea.     Panlinua  ia  oonjecturDd, 
^  OpiUcaK  intimation  in  Eoaebiua,  to  hare 
a  latin  of  Antioch  (Emeh.  Gmtra  Mand. 
^*rp,  1 4).   He  waa  bidtop  of  Tyre,  and  the 
iMmr  gf  the  cfamdi  tbcre  after  it  had  been  de- 
■yofcd  by  the  bealhena  in  the  peraecution  under 
I'Mfetian  and  hu  aooceaaora.     Tbia  lutomtion 
t»k  plu  after  tba  death  of  Msximin  Data  [Maxi- 
■oxctlL]  is  A.nL  313,  CMueqnently  Pulinoa 
ntjt  kne  ofaidned  hia  hbbopric  before  that  time. 
^tbedeWnief  the  new  building,  an  oration, 
waa  addreaaed  to 
'^■li'Xtti  maimtly  by  Eoiebiua  bimaelf^  who  haa 
|e»md  the  prolix  compoaidon  (Euaeb.  H.  E.  x. 
\^  Oa  the  oottmak  of  th«  Arisn  coatrorerqr, 
ia  MceaaBted  aa  ona  of  the  diief  np- 
Fmi  af  Amuao.   Bat  it  ia  not  dear  that  he 
^adcdded  patt  in  the  contntreny  ;  lieappean 
t)  Im  Ileal,  lilu  EnaeinBB,  a  moderate  man,  aTerae 
t>  oOrm  iBeaaBrea,  and  to  the  introduction  of 
^^"i[itinil  tcfdia  and  needleaa  theological  de&- 
"iiw  Ariua  dittioctly  namea  him  among  thoae 
^  Vnd  with  bim  ;  but  then  Arioa  rnn  to 
w  tm&aiien  to  wbicb  tbia  atateoieDt  lefeca  the 
Dattcnbodoz  complexion  in  hia  power,  (Theo- 
*«t.H.E.iS).  EDBebiuaofNicomedeia(ibid.6) 
■Mt  to  I^ahaua,  rdmkins  him  for  bia  ailenoe 
■««i!M«lMBtiir  hia  aentimanUi  but  it  ia  not 


dear  whether  he  waa  correctly  informed  what  thoas 
aeatimenta  were.  Atbanaaiua  {De  ^aodU,  1. 17) 
chaigea  Paulinua  with  having  given  utteranea  te 
Arian  aentimenta,  but  gives  no  citation  from  him. 
He  certainly  agreed  with  the  bishops  of  Palestine 
in  gnnting  to  Ariua  the  power  of  holding  naar  hi 
blin  of  hu  partjiana;  bnt  at  the  aame  tima  tbaae 
prelatea  leoommended  the  hereuardi  to  aabnut  to 
his  diocesan  Alexander  of  Alexandria,  and  to  en- 
deavour to  be  re-admitted  to  the  communion  of 
the  Church.  Panlinua'a  coocurrence  in  these  stepa 
ebowB  that  if  not  a  aupporter  of  Arioniam,  he  was 
at  any  rate  n^t  a  bigoted  oppoiienL  (SoHMuen, 
H.E.  c  15.)  PanUnua  waa  shortly  befbro  hia 
death  ttanalated  to  the  biabopiic  of  Antiodi  (l&iaeU 
Contra  MarceL  i.  4  ;  Philostorg.  H.  E.  iu.  15)  ; 
but  it  ia  disputed  whether  this  waa  before  or  after 
the  council  of  Nice  ;  some  place  hia  translation  in 
A.  Q,  323,  otiiers  in  a.d.  331.  Whether  he  waa 
preaent  at  the  council  of  Nice,  or  evw  lived  to  aee 
it,  ia  not  determined.  The  question  ia  argned  at 
conaidemble  length  by  Valeeiua  (not  ad  Euaell. 
H.E.I.  1),  Hanckius  {DeRanmBiftaaU. Servitor. 
Pars  i.  cap.  L  §  235,  &&),  and  by  TiUemont 
(Jlf^ot.  vol.  Tti.  a  646,  &c).  We  ore  disposed  to 
acquieaoe  in  the  judgment  of  Le  Quien,  who  [daeea 
the  accesuoo  of  Paulinaa  to  the  see  of  Antiodi  in 
ii.  n.  323  or  324,  and  hia  death  in  tiie  latter  year. 
(Enaeb.  B.  as.;  Hieron.  CkrmicoiL,  sub  inik  ;  iio- 
lomen.  Theodoret.  Philootorg.  ILec;  Tilleniont, 
vol.  vi.  vii ;  Le  Quien,  ^ints  CbvttoMM,  T<d.  ii. 
coL  708,  803).  [J.  C.  M.1 

PAULI'NUS,  Utin  fiithai.  1.  Of  HiUN 
{Me^oUuamt),  was  the  aecietary  of  8t  Ambioae, 
after  whose  death  he  became  a  deacon,  and  repaired 
to  Africa,  where,  at  the  request  of  Saint  Augoatine, 
he  compoaed  a  tnography  of  hia  former  patron. 
While  residing  at  Carthage  he  enoonntered  Coelex- 
tiua,  detected  the  dangerona  tendency  of  the  doe- 
trinea  diaaeminated  by  that  oetiva  discipla  of  Pe- 
bgiaa,  and,  having  inferred  an  impeachment  of 
heresy,  procured  hia  condemnation  by  the  conndl 
which  aatembled  in  A.  D.  212  undmr  Aureliua.  The 
accusation  was  divided  into  aeven  beads,  of  which 
ux  will  be  fband  in  that  portion  of  the  Acts  of  the 
Synod,  preserved  by  Mariua  Mercator.  At  a  aub- 
sequent  period  (217 — 218)  we  find  Paulinos  ap< 
pearing  before  Zoaimua  for  the  purpose  of  reaiating 
the  appeal  against  this  deciaion,  and  refuaing  obe- 
dience to  the  adverae  decree  of  the  pope^  Nothing 
Airther  ia  known  witii  regard  to  bia  liiatory,  except 
that  wo  learn  from  Iddons  that  ba  waa  aTeBtwdlj 
ordained  a  presbyter. 

We  poaeeaa  the  following  woriu  of  this  author: 

1.  Vita  AmbrimU  which,  although  commenced 
soon  after  a.  d.  400,  could  not,  from  the  historical 
alluaions  which  it  containa,  have  been  finished  until 
412.  This  piece  will  be  found  in  ahnoat  all  the 
editiona  of  K.  Ambroae.  In  many  it  ia  aaoribed 
to  PaiJaau  NoUrnm^  and  in  otbtm  to  Fmuimm 
EpuecpuM. 

2.  LibtlbM  advtrttu  CotbUmm  Zommo  Pofoa 
abiatut,  drawn  up  and  presented  toworda  the  doae  of 
A.  D.  417.  It  was  printed  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by 
Baronioa,  in  hia  Annalea,  under  a.  d.  218,  aiW- 
warda  by  I^be,  in  hia  Collectiwi  Conndla,  ioL 
Pftc  1671,  vol.  ii.  p.  1578,  in  the  Benedictine 
edititm  of  St.  Augustine,  vol  x.  app.  pL  2,  and  by 
Constant,  in  his  JSputola$  PoKt^finm  Homomommt 
foLPar.  1721.  ToLiikSeS. 

8L  De  BoKdieHoHibiH  J'afriaretanna,  b  nen- 
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doDcd  by  ludonu  (De  Virit  lUusir.  c  4),  but  was 
not  known  to  ezwt  in  an  entire  form  until  it  wai 
di«covered  bj  Mingarelli  in  a  vi^ry  luicient  MS.  be- 
longing to  the  library  or  St.  Salrator  at  Bolt^na, 
and  ipterted  by  him  in  tbe  AwicdoUt  published  at 
Bologna,  4to.  IJfil,  vol.  iL  pL  1,  p.  IdS.  A  cor 
nipt  fr^ment  of  thia  tnct  will  fbtmd  in  the 
Rfui  volume  of  the  Bonedictine  edition  of  St.  Jerome, 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  Rufinus. 

The  three  productions  enumerated  above  ar^ 
placed  togutherin  the  £iUto<A«ra/'((fniBi  of  Oalland, 
ful.  Veiiet.  1773,  vol.  ix.  p.  23.  (Caisianus,  de 
/Mam.  c  7  ;  Isidonia,  Viru  lUuttr.  4  ;  Otdland. 
BUJ.  Pair.  voL  ix.  Proleg.  c.  ii;  Sch&utniuuu  BiU. 
J'tanm  Lot  vol  ii.  §  21.) 

2.  Mkropius  Pontius  Anicius  Paulinus, 
bishop  of  Nola  in  the  early  port  of  the  fifth  century, 
iind  hence  generally  designated  Paulintu  NoUmus, 
WHS  bom  at  Bourdeaux,  or  at  a  neighbouring  town, 
which  he  calls  JSmlirom^um,  about  the  year  a.  D. 
3A3.  Descended  from  illustrious  parents  the  in- 
heritor of  ample  posseiaions,  gifted  by  nature  with 
good  abilities,  which  were  cultivated  with  affec- 
tionate assiduity  by  his  preoept^ir,  the  poet  Ausonius 
[AumNius],  he  entered  Ufe  under  the  fairest 
aiitpicea,  wm  fuaed  to  the  rank  of  conaal  soffectna, 
before  be  had  attained  to  the  of  twenty-six, 
and  nunied  awealthy  lady  named  Tbenna,  whoee 
dispoaitien  and  tastes  seem  to  have  been  in  perfect 
harmony  with  his  own.  After  many  years  spent 
in  the  enjoyment  of  worldly  honours,  Paulinus  be- 
came convinced  of  the  truth  of  Christianity,  was 
bnptiied  by  Delphinns,  bishop  of  Bourdeaux,  in 
A.  D.  389,  distributed  large  sums  to  tbe  poor,  and 
passed  over  with  his  wife  to  Spain.  The  death  of 
an  only  child,  which  survived  its  birth  eight  daya, 
with  perhaps  other  domestic  afflictions  concerning 
which  we  ore  imperfectly  informed,  seem  to  have 
conlimied  the  diabka  with  which  be  now  r^orded 
the  buineas  of  the  worid.  After  four  years  passed 
in  retirement  he  resolved  to  withdraw  himself  en- 
tirely from  the  society  nf  his  friends,  to  apply  his 
wealth  to  religious  purposes,  and  to  dedicatf  the 
remainder  of  his  life  to  works  of  piety.  This  de- 
termination, while  it  called  forth  the  earnest  re- 
monstrances of  his  kindred,  excited  the  most  lively 
■dmiration  among  all  clnsseeof  the  devout,  and  the 
dignity  of  Presbyter  was  almost  Torced  upon  his 
acceptance  by  the  enthusiasm  of  the  populace  at 
Barcelona  (a.  d.  39^).  He  did  not,  however,  re- 
main to  exerciie  his  clerical  functions  in  this  pro- 
vince, but  croaacd  the  Alps  into  Italy,  Faannff 
through  Florence,  where  be  was  greeted  with  mncn 
cordiality  by  Ambrose,  he  proceeded  to  Rome,  and, 
after  meeting  with  a  cold  reception  from  Pope 
:5iriciui,  who  probably  looked  with  suspicion  on  the 
hasty  irregularity  of  his  ordination,  reached  Nola, 
in  Campania,  where  be  poeeesaetl  some  property, 
soon  after  Easter  a,  d.  394.  In  the  immediate 
vicint^  of  this  city  were  the  tomb  and  miracle- 
working  relics  of  Felix,  a  confessor  and  marur, 
over  which  a  church  had  been  erected  with  a  few 
celts  for  the  accommodation  of  pilgrims.  In  these 
Paulinas,  with  a  small  number  of  followers,  took  up 
hii  abode, conforming  in  all  poinuto  the  observances 
of  roonaitk  establishment*,  except  that  his  wife 
appean  to  have  been  his  companion.  After  neariy 
fifteen  years  passed  in  holy  meditations  and  acts  of 
charity,  he  was  chosen  bishop  of  Nola  in  a.  n.  409 
(or  ao»rding  to  Pa^p,  a.  d.  403),  and  when  the 
fctormjr  ianad  of  ue  Oolhs  had  pnued  away,  di»- 


charged  the  duties  of  the  ofiice  in  peace  oiitil  hie 
death,  which  took  place  in  a.  a  431. 

The  above  sketch  contains  a  narrative  of  all  the 
facto  which  can  be  ascertained  with  regard  to  this 
fkther,  but  to  what  extent  these  may  be  eked  oat 
by  laborious  conjecture  will  be  seen  npon  Rfenutg 
to  Ucfgnqthy  compiled  by  Le  Brun.  The  atoiy 
told  in  the  dialogues  of  Sl  Gregory,  that  Pknlintia 
having  given  away  all  his  possessiona,  made  a 
journey  into  Africa,  and  sold  himself  into  slmvefy, 
in  order  to  ransom  the  son  of  a  poor  widow,  baa, 
upon  chronological  and  other  conaideiations,  bran 
generally  rejected  as  a  fabler  as  well  as  numeroua 
legnids  contained  in  tbe  hiibKin  of  the  Sainta. 

The  following  worits  of  Panlinua,  all  oompoaed 
after  he  had  qoitted  public  life,  ore  still  extant, 
consisting  of  Epubdae,  Cbrmwo,  and  a  very  ahoct 
tract  entitled  Pattio  &  Gmetii  AnhltmtU. 

1.  Episiolae.  Fifty,  or,  as  divided  in  aoine  edi- 
tions, fifty-one  letters,  addressed  to  Sulpidoa  Se- 
veniB,  to  Delphtnus  bishop  of  Bordeaux,  to  Augus- 
tine, to  Rufinus,  to  Eucheriua,  and  to  many  other 
friends  upon  different  topics,  some  being  compli- 
mentary, others  relating  entirely  to  domestic  a£Esir«, 
wh  lie  the  greater  number  ore  of  a  serious  out,  being 
designed  to  explain  some  doctrine,  to  iocokate  aone 
precept,  or  to  convey  information  npon  wnt*  point 
connected  with  religion.  Neither  in  style  nor  in 
substance  can  they  be  r^arded  as  of  much  import- 
ance or  interest,  except  in  so  &r  as  they  aff<»^  a 
fiur  specimen  of  the  femilior  coireepondence  of 
churchmen  at  that  epoch,  and  convey  a  very  plow- 
ing impression  of  tbe  writer.  The  most  mbonta 
are  the  twelfth  (to  Amandus),  which  treata  of  the 
Fall  and  the  Atonement,  the  thirtieth  (to  Sulptciue 
Severus)  on  the  Inward  and  Outwanl  Man,  and 
the  forty-second  (to  Florentina,  bishop  of  Cahon) 
on  the  Dignity  and  Merits  of  Christ ;  the  moat 
Gurioua  is  the  thirty-first  (to  Severus)  on  the  In- 
vention of  the  Tnie  Cross  ;  the  most  livtly  it  tbe 
forty^ninth  (to  Macarina)  on  a  baunu  minsme  per- 
formed by  St,  Felix.  A  nmnaiy  of  each  epimtle 
is  to  be  found  in  Foncdna,  and  longer  abattaets  in 
Dupin. 

2.  Carmina.  Thirty-two  in  number,  composed 
in  a  great  variety  of  metresi  Of  these,  the  most 
worthy  of  notice  are  the  birthday  addrrases  to  St. 
Felix  in  heroic  hexameters,  composed  regulariy  on 
the  festival  of  tbe  saint,  and  forming  a  series  which 
embraces  so  complete  an  account  of  the  career  and 
achievements  of  that  holy  personage,  that  Beds  waa 
enabled  from  thaie  documenta  da«  to  compile  a 
pnue  narmtive  of  his  life.  We  have  beudea  para- 
phrosci  of  three  psalms,  the  let,  2d,  and  136tfa  ; 
Kpistles  to  Ausonius  and  to  Oestidius,  two  Prtoa- 
liones  Afataiuiae,  Dt  S.  Joatnu  Bapti^  drif/i 
Praeoone  etL^ato,iQ  330  hexameters  ;  anel^-  on 
the  death  of  a  boy  named  Ciuua  i  an  epitbab- 
minm  on  the  nnptiaia  of  Julianas  and  la  [Juluni  s 
EtiLAHBHSis],  Ad  Nieetam  ndemlm  ia  Daciant, 
Ad  Jovium  da  Nolana  Bcdeiia,  Ad  AuUmiuftt 
contra  Paganoi,  while  the  list  has  been  recently 
swelled  by  Mai  from  the  MSS.  of  the  Vatican,  b^- 
the  addition  of  two  poems,  which  may  however  be 
regarded  with  some  suspicion  i  tbe  one  inscribed 
Ad  Dem  peit  Comtniaiiem  el  B^itimmm 
nuaa,  the  other  LM  tmt  DemaHeit  OatamilalibmM, 
As  in  the  case  of  the  E^ttto/ae^  the  above  an 
diRtrently  arranged  in  difierent  edidona.  Th;it 
the  Nataima  are  •ometime*  condensed  into  thir- 
teen, aometimei  expanded  into  fifteen  ;  and  in  like 
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unrr  tlie  bttan  to  Auanias  lue  diitribnted  into 
n,  time,  at  fimr,  wcording  to  the  conflicting 
in*  of  oick^ 

1  Tbt  ulkratieity  of  tli«  Pomm  S.  Geaetii  liu 
ctlkd  m  qMitiott  Rotwejrd,  bat  ia  vindi- 
Bh^  tbt  CMMuring  mthnoay  of  inaojr  MSS. 
Am!^  tbe  kM  worics  we  nay  sotica  the  fol- 
jvi£c:— I.  Jrf  Thtadonrnm  Pamtgyriau,  a  con- 
[ntaiiWT  addieu  conpoced  in  honour  of  the 
■H-^  iT  euncd  over  Eugrniua  and  Aibogastes. 
Ai:'ic^  tUs  pieea  i>  dittiactly  dMcribcid  by 
ii'  nuns  of  Aatan  {Da  Script.  Eeein.  ii.  47  ; 
nrif  Rlul  /fML  i.  27X  Fimedus  maintaioi  that 
m  mv  bas  been  commitied  as  to  the  subject,  and 
■.-TO  from  the  expreiaions  of  Paulinaa  himeelf 
I  i^'.  lad  28),  that  it  was  a  foneial  oration 
detirnd  after  the  death  of  the  emperor.  (See 
die  dicmijm.  Ep.  13  ;  Caniodor.  L.  S.  c  21  ; 
'viudiM,  48 ;  Trithem.  1 1 7.)  2.  Dt  PoenUeiiiia 
Umieftmirali  omimum  Martyrum^,  atQimed  by 
(■cuMfiu  lo  be  the  most  important  of  all  bis  pro- 
iBi-iwiL  Here  again  we  might  conjecture  that 
iutt  <u  noM  eonfiiBon,  and  that  the  titles  of  two 
•win,  w  A  i^flawlw.  the  other  De  Laudt 
Jfnfframhafe  been  mixed  nptt^ether,  3.  EfM- 
W  arf  &rareB^  on  contempt  of  the  world, 
t.  VjfimitK  ad  Amieot.  5.  6'sdatn  Hbri  III.  de 
^^im  (■  q/itamat  vtnUMu  ndacti,  londly  com- 
w4fi  bv  Aasonins,  who  has  preterred  nine 
6.  A  translation  of  RmgmUumn,  attributed 
aCkacBS  [Climsns  Rumanus].  We  hear  also 
tf*  Sutra wgilanaw  and  a  Hj/mMoritm, 

Ttt  Eputlea  Ad  Maret/lam  and  Ad  OtlantiatK, 
tRKUM  with  the  poems,  £l3ckortatio  ad  Coi^jmgem^ 
if  S(mim  Jtm,  and  •  Vila  S.  MartiM  in  six 
Wu,  doiMhrimg  ta  diis  fitlber. 

rke  HitbaiiMtk  coBinendatioiH  beatmred  npon 
1^  inning  and  genins  of  PaoliniiB  by  kb  om- 
teparici,  nd  lepeaied  bj  succesun  genecations 
dtAeauBoS  critics,  if  not  altogether  unmerited, 
■'Fulaii  been  too  freely  laTished.  Although 
>>l  tchmI  in  ibe  woriu  of  fbe  Latin  writers,  his 
imli^^  ef  Onek  was  rery  imperfect,  and  he 
"AiMnily  betiayi  much  ignorance  nqpuding  the 
fr-jiM  facts  of  history.  Hie  quotations  from 
xnpUR  H  (ieqnently  addnced  in  support  or 
i^MnnoD  if  his  aignnwuta,  will  be  found  in  many 
»'%(Mtsbeitnngely  twisted  from  their  true  sig- 
!.nLini,wlulehisaUegDrieal  intopretationa  are  in 
U'  tiuhntdcgne  far-fetchsd  tod  fantastic  Hia 
.■*o:.iliha«ghoSmdiuggrieTonalyagaiitat  thclawa 
"?niwdysiijii,Mie,iBineTery  nspect  fiw  superior 
'■■iuMMe;  The  parity  of  the  language  proves 
■*itt\fn  he  had  stadi^  the  best  ancient  models  ; 
'"^aoiptiaBs  an  lively,  the  fMctnrea  vivid,  hut 
ia  no  oeative  power,  no  refined  taste,  no 
•<Um;  of  thoBght,  ito  gmndmr  of  expression. 

Tie  ariy  inpnoaioRa  uf  Paulinus.  commencing 
*U  ibt  priaied  at  Puis  by  Badins  AMCusiua, 
t.a.  {msTDt  the  text  in  a  moat  mutilated, 
fKpt,  and  diaocdeicd  condition.  Considerable 
r  tiKwus  wtn  inmdoeed  by  the  jenit  Her- 
>n  Bnvcyd  (8(0.  Antv.  1622),  wbo  compiled 
VKaMfiduiiMtationsand  prefixed  a  tnogiaphical 
"■^  bj  Ui  friend  Sacdiini ;  but  the  first  really 
l^^-^BUerials  wen  ftimished  kyanother  jesuit, 
fntt  Faatia  Chifflet,  whose  Patdutut  JliwiratM 
w^pskliAed  at  Dijon,  4to.  1662.  This  was  fol- 
'"ri  iStn  s  lapw  of  more  than  twenty  years  by 
w  dsbmue  and  complete  edition  of  Jean 
1^  U  Bnm,  4taL  Paris.  1C8S,  which  nmy 


still  be  regarded  as  the  standard.  It  containa  the 
text  corrected  by  a  collation  of  all  the  beat  MSS., 
voluminoua  commentaries,  disserUtiona,  indices,  a 
new  life  ot  Paulinos,  and  a  variety  of  documents 
Kquisite  for  the  iUustnttiim  of  his  woHei.  The 
first  YolmiM  of  Mnialori^  Aiieedota  (4to.  Medio- 
Itin.  1697)  exhibited  in  a  complete  form,  from  a 
MS.  in  Uie  Ambrosian  librar}-,  three  of  the  Cbr> 
nana Ni^aiHia  (xi.  xiL  xiiL),  which  had  previously 
appeared  as  disjointed  fragments,  and  they  are 
accompanied  by  twenty-two  diasertationt  on  all 
the  leadiii'g  events  in  the  history  of  Pauliuus  and 
all  the  peraons  with  whom  he  was  in  any  way  con- 
nected. These  poems  were  afterwards  republished, 
with  emendations,  by  Mtngarelli  in  his  Anrcdoto- 
rum  FatdaUm  (4to.  Rom.  1 756),  and  by  Galland 
in  bis.KUmtfam/'iifnmi,  voLvin.  (foL  Ven.  1772) 
p.  '211.  There  ia  a  reprint  of  Le  Bnm  with  the 
additional  matter  from  Muntori,  ful  Veron.  1736. 
The  two  elegies  contributed  by  Mai  are  to  be 
found  in  Episcoporum  Nicetoe  et  Paulini  Scripta 
ex  Vaticania  Codicibui  edita,"  fol.  Rom.  1827. 
( Auson. 19, 23,  21 ;  Paulin.  ad  Ataon.  i 
75  ;  Ambros.  36  ;  Angnatin.  IM  Okh  Deit  i. 
10  ;  Hienmym.  Bp.  xiii.  Iviii  ed.  Vallarai ;  Caa- 
siodor.  /.  D.  ii. ;  Oennad.  De  Script.  EccUa.  48 1 
Honor.  August,  iL  47;  Trithem.  117;  Idat. 
Chron.  ;  Oregor.  DkUog.  iii.  1  ;  Surius,  de  prf>- 
batii  SS.  Huloriit,  vol.  xxiL  ;  Pagi,  Ann.  431 ,  n.  53  ; 
Schonemani),  B&l,  Patntm  Lad.  vol.  L  cap.  4. 
§  3U ;  Biihiv  OasoUaUe  dir  Aoak  LUtanA.  Sn^ 
Hand,  lis  AbthnL  8  2S— 25.  2te  Abtheit.  § 
100.)  [W.  R.] 

PAULI'NUS,  ANI'CIUS,  consul  in  a.  n.  498 
with  Joannes  Scytha  (Cliron,  Paach, ;  Cod.  Just. 
h.  tit.  30.  a.  4. 

PAULI'NUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,  consul  a.d. 
277  with  the  emperor  M.  Aureliua  Probus.  (Cod. 
Ju*L  a  til.  56.  a  2.) 

PAULI'NUS,  LO'LLIUS.  [Lolmub,  No.  6.] 

PAULI'NUS,  POMPEIUS,  commanded  in 
Germany  along  with  L.  Antiatius  Vetus  in  A.i>.fi8, 
and  completed  the  dam  to  restrain  the  inuDdations 
of  the  Rhine,  whicb  Dnuas  had  commenced  alzty- 
three  years  before.  In  a,  n.  62  be  was  appointed, 
along  with  L.  Piso  aiid  Ducennius  Geminua,  to 
the  superintendence  of  the  public  revenuea.  On 
this  occasion  Tacitus  calls  him  omniarit;  but  hia 
niuae  does  not  occur  in  the  conaular  fasti  (Tac 
Ann.  ziiL  fiS,  xv.  18  ;  Senec.  d»  £m>.  Vitae,  18). 
Seneca  dedicated  lo  him  his  treatise  De  BnvUaU 
Viiae  i  and  the  Poropeia  Paulina,  whom  the 
philosopher  married,  was  probably  the  daughter  of 
thia  Paulinus.  It  is  nncerlain,  however,  whether 
the  subject  of  tills  notice  is  the  aame  as  the  Pom- 
peiuK  Paulinus,  the  aon  of  a  Roman  equet  of 
An-lntu  of  whum  Pliny  speaks  (//.  N.  zxxiiL  II. 

PAULI'NUS,  C.  SUETO-NIUS,  is  firstmen- 
tioitfd  in  the*  reign  of  the  emperor  Claodius,  a.  d. 
42,  in  which  year  he  was  propraetor  in  Mwiri- 
tnnia  i  lie  conquered  the  Moon  who  had  revolted, 
and  advanced  as  fiu-  aa  Mount  Atlas  (Dion  C&as, 
Ix.  0 ;  Piin.  N.N.  v.  l.)  In  the  reiRii  of  Nero. 
X.  It.  69,  Paulinus  was  appointed  to  the  cummand 
of  Britain.  For  the  first  two  years  oil  hii  nnder- 
Uikings  were  auccesaful  ;  he  subdued  several  na- 
tions, and  erected  forti  in  various  parts  <^  the 
country;  but  when  at  Iwgth  in  a. ik  61  ha 
crossed  over  to  Mona  (Anglesey),  which  was  the 
gmit  atrong-hold  of  the  Britons  who  atiQ  lestated 
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the  Bsman  ■nni,  the  other  BritooB  took  adrBiita^ 
«f  his  abaence  to  rise  in  open  rebellion,  «nd  led  on 
hy  Boidkes,  tha  heroic  queen  of  the  Iceni,  thej 
aqituied  the  Roman  colony  ot  Camalodunum  and 
dofeatad  Petiliw  CeMlia,  uie  legaw  of  the  ninth 
legion.  The  retnre  of  Psuliniu,  howerer,  non 
changed  matten ;  and  he  at  length  finally  de- 
feated Boadicea  with  great  sUughter,  though  not 
tin  Lon^niom  and  Ventlmnium  had  alw  &llen 
into  th^  Iwodi  of  the  Britona.  For  further  detub 
lee  BoADiCKA.  He  rrtumed  to  Rome  in  the  UA- 
lowing  year,  and  was  ■ucceeded  by  Petroniui  Tui- 
pilionua.  {Tac  Ann.  xiv.  29—87,  Affnr.  5,  U 
—16  ;  Dion  Caw.  ixii.  1—12  ;  SueU  Ner.  89.) 

In  A.  D.  66  Seittonio*  Panlinui  was  consul  with 
C  Lnciui  Telednui  (T*c.  Amt.  xn.  14  ;  Dion 
Cuu.  Ixiii.  I.)  PuDliDua  was  now  looked  inon  as 
one  of  the  first  genenia  of  the  time,  and  while  in 
Dritain  he  was  regarded  by  the  people  as  the  rival 
of  Corbulo  in  military  glory,  llis  services  were 
accordingly  called  into  exercise  in  the  civil  wars 
which  followed  Nero's  death.  He  was  one  of 
Otho's  generals  and  chief  military  advitere,  al- 
though he  was  not  able  to  overcome  the  intrigues 
and  influence  of  LioDtni  Procuius,  in  whom  Otho 

SInced  most  reliance.  The  German  legions,  who 
od  proclaimed  Vitellius,  were  advancing  into 
Itidy,  and  Otho  set  out  to  meet  them  in  the  spring 
of  A.  o.  69,  taking  with  him  Paulinos  and  other 
genenls  of  experience^  The  plain  of  the  Po  was 
the  field  of  operation ;  an  account  of  which  is 
given  under  Otho,  97<  As  br  as  respects  Pan- 
linui,  it  is  only  necessary  to  mendon  here,  that  he 
and  Mariiis  Celsus  defeated  Caedna,  one  of  the 
Vitellioii  generals,  mar  Cremona ;  but  as  Paulinui 
would  not  allow  his  men  to  follow  up  their  ad- 
Taiitage,  he  was  accused  of  treadiery  by  his  tnopa, 
though  his  conduct  was  probably  the  result  of 
prudence.  When  Valent,  the  other  general  of 
Vitellitis,  had  joined  his  forces  to  those  of  Caecina, 
Paulinns  stiongly  recommended  Otho  not  to  risk 
a  battle ;  but  his  adWce  was  overruled,  and  the 
result  was  the  defeat  at  Bedriacnm,  and  the  min 
of  Otho^  onue.  After  die  battle  Paulinns  did 
not  venture  to  return  to  his  own  camp.  He  fell 
into  the  hands  of  Vitellius,  and  obtained  his  par- 
don by  pleading,  says  Tacttna,  the  necessary  but 
not  hononnble  excuse,"  that  the  defeat  of  Otho> 
army  was  owing  to  his  treachery  ;  for  which  self- 
accusation,  however,  then  was  certainly  no  foun- 
dation. This  is  the  last  time  that  the  name  of 
Suetonius  Paulinns  occurs.  (Tac.  HuL  i  67,  90, 
23— 2fi,  31— 41,44, 60). 

PAULI'NUS,  M.  VAL£'R1US,  was  a  native 
of  Forum  JnUii  where  he  possessed  conMdenUite 
estates.  He  was  a  friend  ofVeepa^n^  before 
his  accession  ;  and  huving  previously  served  as 
tribune  of  the  praetorian  tribunes,  he  was  able  to 
eoUect  for  Vespasian  many  of  the  Vitellian  troops 
in  Naibonnese  OanI,  of  which  province  he  was 
appointed  procuator,  a.o.  69.  He  also  served  in 
tlie  Jewish  war,  and  was  eventually  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  the  reign  efTnjan,A.i>.  101.  He  was 
a  friend  and  corre^ndent  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
who  has  addressed  five  of  his  letters  to  him  (Tac. 
/fill.  iii.  42,  43 ;  Joeepb.  B.  J.  iii.  (14),  7.  §  1  ; 
I^n. Ep.n,%  iv.  16,  v.  19,  ix.  S,  37.) 

PAU'LLULUS  or  PAU'LULUS,  an  agn*^ 
men  of  Sp.  Poatumins  Albinns,  consul  b.  C  174. 
[Albinus,  No.  14.] 
i'AULXiUS  w  PAULUS,  a  Roman  cogDomen 


In  many  gentes,  but  best  known  as  the  name  d 
family  of  the  Aemilia  gens.  [See  below.]  T| 
■iifiiaine  was  no  doubt  originally  given  to  a  met 
b^  of  the  Aemilia  gens  on  account  of  the  sbuUh 
of  his  stature.  The  name  aeona  to  have  m 
originally  written  with  a  double  /,  which  ts  i 
fonn  found  on  the  republican  denarii  and  in  ari 
inecriplioni ;  but  on  the  imperial  coina,  u  in  tl 
<rf  Pwila  [see  above],  and  in  later  inacrqitiai 
die  word  with  Mily  one  L    Fanlna  is  J 

the  tona  used  by  the  Oieek  wrileara.  As  j 
name  of  many  persons  mentioaiad  below  is  alwi 
written  PatUtUt  and  not  Patdbu,  it  is  tboo) 
better  for  the  sake  of  uniformity  to  adopt  in  I 
aiaes  the  formw  orthography,  tfaoogfa  in  aome  I 
stances  the  latter  would  be  the  pnCamUe  (ona.  I 
PAULUS  (IlatiAas),  litenry  and  aoekaiastiJ 

1.  Aboinxta,  a  physician.    [Sea  bdow.] 

2.  Of  ALaxANnHtA,  a  Oreek  writer  on  osti 
logyi  vho  lived  in  the  ktter  part  of  the  fourth  ei 
tury.  He  wrote,  according  to  Snidaa  (a.  n.  Ik 
A«t  ^lArfe-e^i),  two  woiks,  Efffwywy^  6a^pmXvyiM 
Imtrodmelio  AUrologiati,  and  'AvovfAM'/urrunt,  Jf 
teiamatioa.  fahrinus  anrgests  the  reading  <  iwwj 
Affffun-uut  instead  of  io«iiroT«A w^ior ucii, and  aj 
derstands  the  passage  not  of  two  woika,  bat  of  t« 
titles  of  one  woik  ;  and  his  cometion  ia  i«ida< 
pnhable  by  the  title  of  the  odIt  p^iUsbed  w« 
of  Panloa,  whieh  is  oititled  ltiin«|iai>j  sii  n 
dwenXwjuBmifr,  JMimiKta  AtDoeliimamApn 
diatit  NaiaUtaM,  4to.  Wittenberg,  1586.  It  wi 
edited  by  Andreas  Schatna  or  Sdiata,froraahfS.: 
the  library  of  Count  Banton.  The  wutk  appei 
to  have  gone  through  two  editions  in  the  autiisrl 
life-time:  forin  the  piintad taxt,whii^pn)bablyrd 
presratad»aaooDdBditiim,itiBpneaded  Iqrasba 
prebce  addreaaed  to  dw  sathoc^  am  Cnosni^ 
(Kponifuw),  who  had  noticed  aoma  emn  ia  th 
fonner  edition.  The  time  whan  the  anthor  lived  i 
infened  vrith  probability  from  a  paaaage  in  th 
wotk.  In  exouplifying  a  rule  given  for  findinj 
the  days  of  the  week,*  he  chooeea  the  year  i)4  of  ihj 
era  of  Diocletian  (=  a.  n.  S78X  which  ia  tbere&r 
supposed  to  be  the  year  in  which  the  work  waj 
written.  If  this  inference  is  correct,  Paulas  nuul 
be  distinguished  from  another  aatndt^eri^  tbessiM 
name  mentioned  by  Soidas  (s.  v,  ImwrviBt^f  i 
'Pifiriains),  aa  having  prediclBd  the  aceeisiaa  <\ 
the  Mnperor  Lemtiaa  [LioHmm  IL].  and  &oM 
a  third  Paulus,  an  aitnjoger,  whom  BiociolaB  (apiH 
Fabric.  Siit.  Graeo.  voL  iv.  pi  140,  note  x)  sIsM 
to  have  written  aa  iutroductioD  to  Aativlagy  in  t)M 
ninth  century  after  Christ  The  woric  of  Pulm 
of  Alexandria  is  aecompanied  by  Greek  SM<^ 
mitten  fay «  Chifatian  hi  ifaeirearSO?  of  tbeerad 
Diodetian,  »  A.n.  IlAl.  nhtkiai  eonjectBnd{ 
that  they  were  by  Stqthaana  of  Athena  (Fsbnc^ 
BtU.  Uroee.  voL  zii.  p.  69a,  ed.  nt.),  or  fa?  iM 
Apomasar  (Ahmed  Ben  Seirim)  whose  0»^roen-\ 
Hoa  viras  published  by  Rigsltua :  but  the  dst«  at-: 
signed  to  the  SdaUa  is  too  hue  fat  theee  wriwi| 
iMBiag.J>ieL^\S.^boca.v.Akmad).  Ksa, 
theanthority<rfUie  textof  Snidaa,  two  walks  sni 
ascribed  to  Paulua,  the  one  published  by  Schstst| 
will  be  the  former  of  the  two,  the  IntrodwHo  At-  i 

3.  ANTIUCRtNVS.    [No.  17.] 

4.  Apootol  US,  The  life  of  the  Apoetle  tni  ^»  \ 
genuine  works  do  not  come  within  our  plan,  but  tl»  I 
n>IlowiI^t  indispntably  spurious  woriis  require  noticb  i 
1.  Al  natkav  «p^<ii.  Acta  PimH,  of  wbKh  o» ' 
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am  or  oolieei  an  fcmd  in  Origcn  ( TbaL  XXI,  m 
ytMU.,  Dm  FUme^am,  i.  2\  Eowbiiu  {H.  S.  iiL 
3, 25),  and  PhiiMtriu  (Hatna.  IxxxvaX  This 
wQik,  which  i»  lost,  muit  not  be  canfoanaed  with 
Na.2.   2. 'Hw«pfo8«tnal\0«MaJ  M(Ast,P«-Kxjin 
Pmdi  «t  Tiaetat.   ThU  woik  »  mentiaied  hy  Ter- 
tuman  (Z>t  BB|<iniM.  c  17).  and  by  Jerome  {De 
nrii  7&tfr.  e.7)-  It  «a>  written, aoeording  to  the 
foimer  {L  «.),  by  a  ceiUua  pnsbyter  of  Aua,  who, 
when  cooTicted  of  the  fw^geiy,  acknowledged  the  act, 
and  taid  that  be  bad  done  it  ont  of  lo*e  to  the  Apostle. 
He  was  deposed  from  hkoffieo.  Jerome  (t&),  citing 
diii  passige  £nan  TeitalHan,  adds,  as  if  upon  his 
sa^Mrity,  that  the  presbyter  was  convicted  of  the 
fx^eiy  before  J(^  (whether  the  Eruigcliit  or  the 
Elder,  is  not  clear\  which  carries  back  the  f«ttery 
slmost,  if  not  quite,  to  the  Apostolic  sge.  The 
work  haa  periahad.    Whether  there  was  snch  a 
penoo  aa  Tkcda,  and  whether  ibt  wia  connected 
with  the  Apoatle  Psal,  has  beeo  dispnted.  Baro- 
aiua  and  Grabe  contend  that  there  was ;  StiDinfti 
in  the  JcAi  SameUmm,  Sept.  toL  ri.  p.  550,  thinks 
ihu  there  Is  aoiae  truth  in  what  is  said  of  her  i 
iHit  IttisTiis  (i)e  BUJio^  Fatnm^  p^  702)  rrgards 
the  wb«&  story  as  a  hble.   She  is  mcvtioned  by  se- 
Ttfd  of  the  prnw^al  fiithen  of  the  fouth  eentory, 
E|9iiAaiiis,  Oiegory  Neaimieii,  Oregory  Nyssen, 
diiytostooL,  Indore  of  Pelnsiam,  &£■     In  the 
Mib  cmtniy,  Basa  of  Seleoceia  [BABitius,  No.  4] 
wrote  a  metrical  history  (rf'Tbeda  (Phot.  BiU-CoA. 
lt(8),  and  Symem  HeUphrastes,  at  a  kter  period, 
wrote  her  life.  This  Utter  bi<%r^ihy,  with  another 
u>  whi^  theaame  of  Baul  of  Seleuceia  was  prefixed, 
(bat  with  very  doabtful  propriety,  for  it  was  not 
vriiten  in  Bietre,liketheone  stentionedby  Photius), 
were  pablished  in  the  original  Greek,  with  a  Latin 
venwn  by  Petrus  Pantinos,  4to.  Antwup,  1608. 
Oidie  inserted  in  the  first  Tolome  of  his  SpinSegimm 
as.  PtdrwML,  ff.  95,  &e.,  a  histMy  of  Theda,  en- 
titled lim^rApuim  t^s  iytai  wol  Mo^ov  ^fmrofiip- 
ttipM  aol  iawrriKm  dwAoi,  MarigrimM  msnetat 
tt  giorioiaa  Frato-Mar^fria  et  Jpotldatu  dtfimtiaa 
Vv^ma  2%eelae,  and  which  he  r^arded  as  the  Tery 
work  to  whidi  the  presbyter  of  Asia  had  prefixed 
■At  name  oS  PaoL    Onbe*  howew,  was  j^bably 
ni«taJwQ :  the  nanatiTe  nadcea  no  profenion  of 
being  written  by  Paul,  and  there  is  no  trace  of  an 
abMird  story  of  the  bapliam  of  a  lion  (**  baptisnii 
Iconis  fabolun"),  which  Jerome  exprnsly  mentions 
a»  contained  in  the  pretbyterTs  narrative.  The 
work  is,  however,  of  coouderable  antiquity,  and 
juoUhly  fbntj^ed  nulerials  for  the  two  biogrtqihies 
published  by  P&ntinus.    The  Afariyrtinn,  as  pub- 
lithed  by  Oiabe,  was  incomplete,  having  been 
taken  from  a  mutilated  MS^  and  a  considerable 
MtppleoKntaiy  passage  was  paUisfaed  by  Heame, 
b  his  appendix  to  I^diuid's  VoiUdama.  The  J^fof- 
r«rn«,  thoB  completed,  was  reprinted  by  GalUnd, 
in  Ukc  first  voliune  of  bis  BMiotiM  Pairum,  p. 
167,&c.  {Oiabt,^iieHegiiim,  yoLi.  p.ii,ta.  Acta 
J£nefc>r.  Lc)  3.  H.  Ptodi  Praedicatio,  perhaps  re- 
ItRtd  to  by  Clement  of  Alejcandria  {Sirom.  lib.  vl), 
cenaialy  mentioned  by  the  anoaymons  author  of 
ssaneient  tract,  De  mm  Ueramh  Bapttstno  Haer^ 
btunm  (Fahrib  Cod.  Apoerypk.  N.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  7S9). 
It  i«  not  extanL    3L  I^Jj  AboSiWu  i-wiirroKi^ 
Ad  laoditaue*  Ejiutola.    This  epistle,  the  forgery 
•f  vhich  is  ascribed  by  some  ancient  writers  to  the 
Hauithamns,  htia  been  printml  several  tim^s :  in 
tfce  Polvjjlot  Bible  of  Kilos  Hulter,  fol  Nwrem- 
bajj.        ;  in  the  PhSetog^  Htbnm-Grataa  of 


Leoadni,  4t».  Utrecht,  1670 ;  in  tha  Cbte  Apo- 
aypkia  Novi  Tulamaili  of  Falntcius,  and  elsewbm. 
4.  Eputoiae  Poafi  ad  Smtam  et  Smeeat  ad 
Panimm,  mentioned  by  Jensoe  {D»  Vtrit Ilbutr.is. 
IS)  and  Angnsdn  (S^iulaL  ad  MaceiiomiiM,  54, 
editt.  vett,  153,  edit.  Benediclin.).  Theae  lettera 
(five  from  Paul  and  eight  from  Seneca)  an  given 
in  various  editioua  of  the  wotks  Seneca  i  also  by 
^tos  Senensia,  in  his  BiUioduea  Saaietay  and  by 
Fabricina.  in  his  CodtJ*  Apocrypkta  N.  T.  &.  *Aj«- 
^adf  IlniiAew,  AtvAaHeum  /Wi,  forged  by  the 
heretics  whnn  Epiphonins  eallt  Caiaai,  but  used 
also  by  the  Gnostics  (  Eppban.  Hatnt.  xviii.  e.  38). 
The  book  was  founded  on  a  passage  in  the  genuine 
writings  of  the  Apostle  (2  Cor.  xii.  4),  in  which 
he  apMks  of  being  cai^ht  up  into  the  third  hesTen. 
It  is  now  lost '  6.  Apoealypnt  Pauli,  apparently 
difierenl  from  No.  & ;  mentioned  by  Angastic 
iTVaetaL  XCVIII.  ta  Jboa.),  Soaonai  {H.  E.  viL 
1 9),  Tbeopbylact,  and  Oecomenhis  (JVot  ad  2  Cor. 
xii.  4).  It  was  said  to  have  been  found  in  Paul's 
house  in  Tarsus :  but  Sosomen  found,  on  inquiry, 
that  this  story  was  untme.  7.  An  EptMtola  PavH 
ad  Coridkiot,  different  from  the  genuine  epistles, 
and  an  SpiMtola  Coriatiuormm  ad  Patdum,  are  said 
to  be  extant  in  the  Anneiuan  language  ;  and  other 
epistles  ascribed  to  the  same  Apostle  are  said  to  be 
extant  in  the  Arabic  The  Mucionites  are  said  to  . 
have  ascribed  to  Paul  the  gospel  (formed  from  that 
of  Luke)  which  was  received  among  them.  (Cave, 
HkLJUa.  voL  L  p.  12,  ed.  Ozfnd,  17J0— 43; 
Fabric  Cod.  Apoer^pkm  M  T.;  Vosslua,  Do  Hit- 
toridt  Graem,  lib.  li.  c  9.) 

5.  Of  CoNETANTiNOPLB  (1).  On  the  death  of 
Alexander,  patriarch  of  Constantinople  (a.  d.  336 ), 
Paul,  one  of  the  presbyters  of  that  church,  and 
comparatively  a  young  man,  was  chosen  to  succeed 
him  by  the  Horooonsian  or  orthodox  party,  while 
the  Ajtans  were  anxioas  fw  the  electton  of  the 
deacon  Macedonius,  who  soogbt  to  ^vent  the 
election  of  Paul  by  some  charge  of  misconduct, 
which,  however,  he  did  not  pervist  in.  Both  mi-n 
appear  to  have  beoi  previously  marked  out  for  the 
succession  by  their  respective  partisans ;  and  .Uex- 
andar  had,  before  his  death,  passed  a  judgment  on 
their  feapective  cliatactert,* which  is  given  elsewhere 
[Macxdoniub,  No.  3].  The  Homoousians  had 
•mrried  their  point ;  but  the  election  was  annulled 
by  a  council  iiinimoned  by  the  emperor,  either  Con- 
itantine  the  Great,  or  his  son  Conslautius  II.,  and 
Paul  being  ejected,  was  banished  into  Pontus 
(Athanas.  Hu/nr.  Arianor.  ad  Momadot,  c  7), 
and  Ensebius,  bishop  of  Niuomedeia,  was  appointed 
by  the  council  in  his  mom.  On  the  death  of 
EusebiuB,  who  died  a.  d.  342,  the  orthodox  populace 
of  CoustanUnople  restored  Paul,  who  appears  to 
have  been  previously  released  from  banishment,  or  to 
have  escaped  to  Rmne  ;  while  the  bishops  of  the 
Arian  party  elected  Macedonius,  /I'be  emperor  Coii- 
stontius  II.  being  absent,  the  contest  led  to  many 
disturbances,  in  which  a  number  of  people  were 
killed  ;  and  an  attempt  by  Hermogenes,  magisler 
milttum,  to  quell  the  riot  and  expel  Paul,  led  to 
the  murder  of  that  officer  by  the  mob.  The  emperor 
immediately  returned  to  Conston^ople,  and  ex- 
pelled Paul,  without,  however,  as  yet  confirminp 
the  election  of  Macedonius.  Paul  hastened  back  tb 
Rome  aud  sought  the  support  of  Julius  1.,  bishop  of 
that  city,  who,  glad  to  exercise  the  superiority  im- 
plied in  this  appeal  to  liim,sent  him  back  with  a  letter 
to  the  bishi^  of  the  Eastern  Chudica,  directing  tluit 
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fia  and  ntme  otber  expelled  prelatet  ihould  be  k- 
fltored  to  their  mpectire  mm,  and  bitterlv  accuaing 
thoM  who  had  depowd  him.  Paul  rej^ned  poue*- 
■ion  of  the  church  of  ConBtantinople.  but  the  Eastern 
UshopB,  in  s  coniidl  at  Antioeh,  a.  d,  343,  returned 
a  qiirited  answer  to  the  arrogant  pretensions  of 
Juliui  I  and  the  emperor,  who  wu  also  at  Antioch. 
wrote  to  Philippus,  praefectus  praetorio,  to  expel 
Paul  again.  Philippus,  to  avoid  a  canimotinn,  sent 
the  prelate  away  privately  ;  but  when  he  ntlenipted 
to  estaUisb  Macedonius  in  possession  of  the  church, 
a  riot  ooonrred,  in  which  aboTs  threr  thoniand 
lives  were  lost.  Paul  was  haiuahed,  according  to 
Socrates,  to  Thessalonica.  of  which  place  Paul  in* 
a  native,  and  then  into  the  Western  Empire,  being 
forlndden  to  return  into  the  East  But  thf  account  of 
iSocrntes  is  diiputt^d,  and  Tillemont's  opinion  is  pro- 
(•ably  correct,  that  it  was  at  this  time  that  Paul  was 
loaded  with  chains  and  exiled  to  Singara  in  Mno- 
potamia,  and  afterward  to  Emen  in  Syria,  as  men- 
tioned by  Athnnasiug  [!.  c.).  IfTillemont  iscorrect, 
the  banishment  into  the  Western  Empire  may  pro- 
bably be  referred  to  the  former  expulsion  of  Paul, 
when  he  appraled  to  Pope  Julius  I.,  or  possibly 
Paul  may  have  been  released  from  banishment  and 
allowed  to  retire  to  Rome,  which,  according  to 
PhotiuB,  he  did  three  several  times.  The  cause  of 
Pou)  and  of  Athanaaius,  who  was  also  in  banish- 
ment, was  still  supported  by  the  Western  church, 
and  was  taken  up  the  Westem  emperor  Conataiu, 
brother  of  ConatantiuB,  and  the  CoiukQ  of  Sardica 
(a.  n.  S47)  decreed  their  resuntion.  Constantins, 
howfver,  refused  to  restore  them  until  compelled 
by  the  threats  of  his  brother ;  upon  whose  death, 
shortly  after,  Paul  was  again  expelled  by  Con- 
stantius,  and  exiled  to  Cncusua,  in  Cappadocia, 
amid  the  defile*  of  the  Taurus,  where  it  is  said  he 
was  privately  ■trsngled  by  his  ksepen,  a.  o.  S51. 
and  buried  at  Ancyra.  It  was  reported  that  his 
keepers,  before  strangling  him,  attempted  to  starve 
him  to  death.  Great  obscurity  hangs  over  his  death, 
and  it  is  not  clear  whether  he  died  by  violence  or 
by  disease.  But  he  was  regarded  by  his  party  as  a 
martyr,  and  wben  orthodoxy  triumphed  under  the 
empenr  Theodosius  the  Gn»t,  that  prince  brought 
his  remains  in  great  state  to  Constantinoide,  and 
deposited  them  in  a  church  which  was  subsequently 
called  by  his  name.  (Athnnas.  L  e-  ;  Socrat.  //.  E. 
il.  6,  7,  12,  13,  15,  16,  20,  22.  23,  26,  v.  9  ; 
Soiomen.  H.  R  ill  S,  4,  7,  8,  9,  10,  20,  iv.  2  ; 
Thcodoret,  //.  B.  i.  1 9,  ii.  5, 6 ;  Photins,  Bibt.  Cod. 
257  i  Theophanes,  C/tronog.  pp.  81, 32, 35,  36,  37, 
69,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  56,  57,  68.  64,  65.  66,  67.  109, 
ed.Bonn  ;  Tillemont,  Memoiret,yo\.\}i.p.  251, &c.) 

6.  Of  Constantinople  (2).  When,  on  the 
accesuon  of  Constans  II.  as  sole  emperor,  and  the 
faoni^ment  of  his  colleague  Heradeona^  [Const  anh 
II.;  HiRACi-SONAs],  the  patriarch  Pyrrbns  was 
deposed,  Pauliu  or  Paul  II.  succeeded  to  the  patri- 
archate of  Constantinople,  of  the  church  of  which  he 
had  previously  been  a  preibvter.and  also  oeconomus. 
He  was  consecrated  patriarch  in  October.  642.  He 
is  charged  with  being  a  monothelite  ;  and  with  hav- 
ing induced  the  emperor  (a.  d.  648)  to  issue  an  edict 
prohibiting  all  discussion  of  the  question  whethu 
there  were  in  Christ  one  will  or  operation,  or  two. 
On  account  of  his  heretical  opinions  he  was  declared 
by  the  pope  Theodore  I.,  in  a  council  held  at  Rome 
(a.  d.  648),  to  be  deposed  ;  but  as  the  pope  had  no 

C[twer  to  enforce  the  sentence,  though  confirmed 
V*  toe  Lateran  CouiKil  (a.d.  649),  held  under  the 


papacy  of  Martin  I.,  soeceesor  of  Theodora.  VaJm 
retained  his  patriarchate  till  his  own  death,  i.a' 
652.  He  even  retaliated  the  attempts  of  the  fcfa 
by  urging  the  emperor  to  depose  Martin,  and  tm 
him  to  Chenonae,  wlien  he  died.  Paul  dird  m 
long  after  the  baniahiBent  of  Harlia,  and  it  Nud  ti 
have  repented  of  the  evil  which  he  had  bncjk 
upon  his  antagonist  There  are  extant  of  ^ 
writings  of  Paul : — 1.  'ZwurraKil  S«aSup^  jj» 
tola  TTieodoro,  i.  e.  Pope  Theodore,  the  pre^lmM 
of  Martin.  2.  Part  of  an  'E«t0ToA4  Bfd&in 
Epiada  ad  TftaorfanMK,  i.  e.  Theodore  nana, 
and  3.  Part  of  an  TvioroA^  wpis  'fdnwCv,  ^f* 
Ma  ad  JtM^m ;  all  printed  in  the  CVmotii  |Ct*> 
eS.  Laterm.  secret-  iv.,  OoneS.  GmttatOm.  II!.  id. 
X.  vol  vi.  ed.  Labbe,  col.  221,  6S7,  839,  and 
iii.  ed.  Hardoain,  col.  815, 1246, 1247  ;  Anuusij 
Bibliothecariua,  OolbetoMa  {ComMOhonHw  et-rm 
quae  ada  tiat  ns  MaiHtnim  Pt^nim,^.),if.t 
Oalland.  BO&A.  Patrum,  toL  xiii.  p.  47 :  ides. 
Dr.  rifi$  Romam.  Poutif.  {Theodori  a  Afartaii 
apud  Muratori,  Rerum  ItaUc.  Scr^itana.  n>L  ii:.; 
Baronius,  Amtalei,  ad  ann.  642,  i.  648.  i&tj 
Cave,  fliA  L&t.  ad  ann.  642,  vol.  L  p.  58^ ;  L( 
Quien,  Orient  Chrittiaiita,  vol.  i.  coL  229). 

There  were  two  other  Panli,  pabinchs  of  Ck- 
slantinopk,  vis.  Paulus  III.,  a.  i>.'686 — ^2;ai 
Psulus  IV.  A.  D.  780—784. 

7.  CvRus  Flokur.    [No.  18.] 

8.  Of  EifMSA.  Among  the  pi«ialei  irl>n.  ts 
the  General  Council  of  E{£eniB,  a.  Oi.  431,  ouiv: 
wiUt  Joannes  or  John,  patriarch  of  Antio^  in  np- 
porting  the  canae  of  Nestorius,  was  Puilus  n  Roi. 
bishop  of  EmesL  When  n^tiationi  irere  ii 
progress  for  a  rerondliatlon  between  John  ind  tht 
Oriental  bishops  [Joannes,  No.  9]  with  Crri!  d 
Alexandria  [Cvrillus,  St.  of  ALiXANOUil. 
Paulus  was  sent  by  John  to  Cyril,  but  the  htlcc ' 
would  by  no  means  comply  with  the  solicitstioBt  I 
of  John,  until  his  messenger  Paul  had  deliiwd ! 
sane  homilies  before  him  and  presented  to  bin  i 
confession  of  laith,  in  which  the  terra  itvtim  «» 
applied  to  the  Virgin  Mary,  and  had  joiiiF<l  m 
anathematiaing  Nestorius.  Having  satislied  Cjni 
in  these  iMMnta,  Paul  conduded  the  Mfoiiiticu 
successfully.  The  few  facts  known  of  the  ^  <)f 
Paulus  are  given  by  Tillemont  (Mimoint,  vii. 
xiv.),  and  by  Christianus  Lupus,  in  hts&4<ii«'< 
Notae  ad  varior.  PP,  Eputala*,  forming  the  seood 
volume  of  the  worit  dted  behiw. 

Paulus  wrote:— l.AttfMoifoiSeMt(s.AtttU« 
Jri8o0ci^(i)Tf  d(>XM*(ir'crf«'f  K(>f>fAAynipdnu*°c 
^TiiTK^xou  'E/i/trqi  ToS  iwoaroKivrat  'Iwww 
'AiTioxefM  *  MtaxAwQit,  LtbeHut  qtiem  («.  Lihflli  pi*' 
Patiluf  Epucapui  Etntaenia  C^rrillo  ArdatfiiMi 
AlesfOttdriae  k^hIU,  a  Joamu  AnlioAau 
mums:  2.  'O/uAia  IIinfAnt  iwm6wn  'Efiinf 
...  ds  T^y  yirmfftf  tw  Kvpfov  xol Xwrq^st^*^ 
'Iqo'ov  XpiffToi',  Nol  3ti  ftcor^Kor  i}  (t^b  rafiff* 
Mapfo,  Kol  3ti  (II)  Suo  vlois  htyofUf  dAX  M 
vlov  Kid  Koptow  riv  Xptrr6r,  k,  r,  Ho»'^ 

Pauii  Epixopi  Emuetii  de  NaiivHatf  Do"^ 

et  Salvatorit  nogtri  Jau  Chritii,  et  quod  ifuia 
Maria  »U  Dei  Genitrix,  et  quod  non  duo*,  led  **f 
Filiatu  et  Vomimum  CAristum  dicomue,  etc.  i- 
WTov  6iu>Ja....tts  T^i*  iirawBptiirntra'  T«»Kiif>«" 
Kol  2tn~fjpos  yitUMt,  k.  t.  A.,  EJtadem  Pati!i 
....ixCMttiDomiiuetScdrntoritmMA'dkita^ 
These  pieces  are  given  in  the  Oaadlia,  yoL  m.™- 
1090,  1095.  1098,  ed.  Labbe.    4.  JS^^ 
Euteieai  JE^iteapi  ad  AmOiolium  M^Onm  ^ 
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Etftv,  inmi  in  s  I^tin  wnioo  in  the  Ad  Ephennum 
''latLtnm  toricnM  Patrmm  Epulelaa  of  Chri»- 
luu  Lqpw,  4to.  Loanin,  1682,  £p.  107.  This 
of  Fnt—  is  to  bo  dhtingnuhod  from  a  pro- 
£c«mtir  of  tlM  MUM  name,  wbo  was  prment  at  the 
C'«cil  of  Seleimia.  a.,  d.  359,  and  adhered  to  the 
f»riy  of  Acadua  (Le  Qaien,  Oriau  Chrutiantu, 
T'-i.  1  RtL 839,  bat  he  doeanotgivehiiaDthority): 
«ha  mm  iftemndi.  under  the  emperor  Jo> 
mih  »  ba««  nniled  hinuelf  with  th«  orthodox 
•  S-cnm,//.  £L  iii.'25,  iv.  12;  Sosomen,  H.E. 
r.  4,  li!),  And  to  hare  acted  wiUi  thein  posaibly  at 
L'f  iroad  of  Antioch  (a.d.  3t)3),  certainly  at  that 
4  Km  (a.  D.  367  or  368). 

J.  EriKoruB.  Ocmiadiua  (JM  Virit //luttribMy 
L  31)  tacBtmn  **  Paoha  Epucopna,"  be  docs  not 
HT  <^  vbu  see,  as  baling  written  a  Httle  book  on 
Aj'tuiice,  IM  Foemiiemlia  LU>diiu,  in  which  he 
(3.;anM  the  penitent  against  such  an  exceu  of 
icTcv  u  might  lead  to  despair.  We  have  no 
nnni  of  identifying  this  PaiUni.  The  period  oc- 
r:pitd  by  the  wiitert  enumerated  by  Oennadius 
iatndo  that  in  which  'PkA  of  Emeca  [No.  8] 
-'.«:.«t«d  ;  and  as  he  waa  the  most  eminent  prelato 
■<  tit  time  of  hii  name,  he  may  posubly  be  the 
atitn  Dtntuoned  by  Gennadini. 
10.  GBRxctvs.  [Obrminus.} 
n.  JraiscoNscLTL's,   tSee  below.] 

Vl.  )fOX4CBCS.    [So.  19.] 

13.  The  NKSTXiaiAN.    [No.  15.] 

U.  OfP.tNNONiJt.  Gennadius(Z^  Viris  lUnt- 
rr^iw,  c  75)  <alls  him  Paulvs  PRSSByTKR,  and 
•um  tbit  he  knew  from  his  own  testimony  (ex 
kira«  (ju),  thai  be  was  a  Pannonian  ;  but  does 
■K  uj  ts  wtat  chnnh  be  belonged.  He  lired 
K^wly  in  the  fifth  century — ^TriUiemiDs  and  Cave 
■a*  in  jL  n.  430, — and  wrote  De  VirgiMiiate  $er- 
"•^tt  amttmtK  Mmuii  ae  Vitaa  I»tiUutioite  Libri 

•  •  i^dresicd  to  a  holy  Tirgin  Constantia.  He 

•  *■  ibe  ofpottnnity  of  abusing  "  the  heretic  Joti- 
[  ^  the  irat  opponent  of  monasticism  [Hi'tO' 
^'Mis],  u  a  luxurious  glutton.    The  work  is 

Id  MBie  MSS.  of  Qninadias,  and  by  Hono- 
f  -  if  Aunm  {De  Scriplor.  Eecle$.  ii.  74),  be  is 
'  w  <  not  Psa]n^  but  Petms.  (Care,  HM.  lAU. 
"Up.  414;  Trithemins,  De  Scripior.  EecUi^t. 
'■^^ ;  Ftbridns,  aiUwCL  Med,  tt  Ji^fim.  LatbalaL 
••■  ;.p.217,ed.Maa«.) 

U.  The  PraaiAK.  Paulus,  a  native  of  Perua, 
Ht  mid  U  hire  be«D  a  disciple  of  the  berestarch 
^'tt'-nu,  and  a  deacon  of  the  church  of  Conitan- 
^■^"^^  «ii  one  of  the  most  ardent  supporters  of 
N-  lUriaiiMm  at  the  time  of  the  outbeeak  of  the 
("nttoienj  ncpecthig  it.  He  wrote  (1)  a  woric, 
n<ri  KpUon,  De  JmHeio^  and  ^nrently  {2) 
to  WTO  Bono. 

V  fticmmt  of  the  former  is  quoted  in  the  proceed- 
"f  tSe  IdtcnB  CounciU  held  under  Pope 
^'nin  I.,  i.  D.       (AcUo  s.  Secretarins  v.  apod 
nj.  vi.  col  330,  ed.  Labbe).  and  by  the 
<  c^Wt  Sl  Haximns  [Maxihus  Conpkshor], 
■J.  \a  Tomv  Doffjmiiictts  advenau  Hfradii  Eelhetm 
''Tr^  rol  ii.  p.  91,  ed.  Combgfis).    An  extract 
I:     osbjfct  indicated  by  the  title  of  the  second 
1  ■fie,  and  from  which  the  existence  of  the  work 
t»t  a  iobned,  is  among  the  Enerpta  MUoel- 
^Hi.  ntart  in  HSu  in  tte  Impeiial  Library  at 
'  '■■la.  It  may  be  that  the  title  is  appropriate 
'■■i  7  to  [he  rxtnict,  and  ibat  this  mnv  be  taken 
wsik  De  Jtdido.    (Cave,  Hid.  LkL  ad 
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Ifi.  Prbsbytkr.  [No.  14.] 

17.  Of  Sahosata,  a  celebrated  heresiarcb  of  the 
third  century.  Of  the  early  life  of  this  eelebmted 
man  we  know  nothing  more  than  that  he  wm  a 
native  of  Samosata,  and  that  he  neither  inherited 
any  property  from  hii  parents,  nor  followed  any 
art  or  profession  by  which  he  could  acquire  wealtht 
befbie  his  exaltation  to  Uie  bishopric  of  Antioch, 
appaiently  in  a.  26(1.  Cave  ascribes  his  elevap 
tion  to  the  influence  of  Zenolua  [Zsnobia],  whose 
husband  OdenathuB  [Odxnathuh]  was  all-power- 
ful In  the  East,  But  although  Athanasius  states  that 
Paul  was  in  farour  with  Zenobia  ( Athanaa.  HUtoria 
Arianw.  ad  Monadtoe,  c  71),  he  does  not  say  that 
d>e  procured  his  electioa  to  the  bishtqiric,  and  in 
fiu:t  the  context  ratber  intimates  ibat  the  did  not 
proaire  or  aid  Us  elevatioa ;  and  beside,  it  does  not 
appear  that  either  Odenatbus  or  Zenobia  had  any 
power  at  Antioch  till  after  a.  d.  260.  There  is  no 
reason,  therefore,  to  doubt  that  the  election  of  Paul 
was  free  and  spontaneous  on  the  part  uf  the  church 
at  Antioch  ;  and  this  circumstance,  combined  with 
the  silence  of  the  ecdesiastical  writers,  wbo  would 
gladly  have  laid  hold  of  any  thing  to  his  disad- 
vantage, leads  to  the  conclusion  that  his  character 
before  his  elevation  was  not  only  free  from  any 
serious  blemish,  but  so  commendiUile  as  to  lead  to 
his  being  raised  from  an  originally  humble  condition 
to  the  highest  dignity  in  the  cbsrch. 

But  this  elei'ation  was  appareutly  the  cause  of  his 
undoing.  He  manifested  in  his  subsequent  conduct 
great  rapacity,  arrojtance,  and  vanity.  To  this  his 
connection  with  Zenobia  probably  conduced,  bringing 
him  into  contact  with  the  corrupting  influences  of  an 
Oriental  oourt,  and  either  awakening  his  ambition 
and  avaiiee,  or  bringing  them  out  more  prominently. 
It  is  true  that  out:  knowledge  of  him  is  derived 
&om  the  statements  of  his  enemies  ;  but,  after 
making  all  reasonable  abatement  on  this  account, 
enough  remains  to  show  his  general  character,  es- 
pecially as  the  charges  which  are  contained  in  the 
encyclical  letter  published  bj  the  council  which 
deposed  him,  the  greater  part  of  which  is  given 
by  Eusebius  (//.  E.  30),  were  published  nt  the 
time,  and  therefore  hod  they  been  altogether 
groundless,  would  have  been  open  to  denial  or  re- 
futation. He  obtained,  while  holding  his  U^opric, 
the  secular  office  of  procumtor  ducenarins,  so  called 
from  the  holder  of  it  receiving  a  yearly  salary  of 
two  hundred  sestertia  ;  and  is  said  to  have  loved 
the  pomp  and  state  of  this  secular  calling  better 
than  the  humbler  and  more  staid  deportment  which 
became  bis  ecdesiasticai  office  ;  and  it  was  probably 
by  the  exercise,  pezhape  the  abuse  of  his  pncuia- 
tOTship,  that  be  amassed  the  immense  wealth,  which, 
contrasted  with  his  original  poverty,  so  scandalized 
his  opponents.  lie  was  led  also,  by  his  habits  of 
secular  grandeur  and  the  pride  they  inspired,  to  in. 
trodnce  into  the  church  a  greater  degree  of  pomp 
than  had  as  yet  been  allowed,  erecting  for  himself 
tu)  episcopal  tribunal  (Qiifta)  and  a  lofty  seat  {dp6- 
vov  ifilnrAdi'),  and  having  this  sent  placed  in  a  reveat, 
screened  from  public  observation  (see  ValL-sins  oo 
the  word  a^Kprjroi/,  not.  ad  Eu»cb.  H.  E.  vii.  30), 
in  imitation  of  the  higher  judges  and  magistrates. 
When  abroad  he  aisumed  lUl  the  airs  of  nreatuesa ; 
being  attended  by  a  numenms  tetinne,and  a^cting 
to  leiid  letters  and  to  dictate  as  he  went,  in  order 
to  inspire  the  spectators  with  an  idea  of  the  extent 
and  pressing  chamctet  of  his  engagements.  But  if 
be  expected  to  make  1^  these  proceedings  a  Rivour- 
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kbk  imiMMrioii,  be  wu  lignally  dinppointad.  The 
haathBR  and  JawUh  put  of  th«  popaUtkm,  hiwtile 
to  (Siriitiuutf,  wen  ezritod  to  jMlotur  nd  in- 
(KgMtioii ;  knd  lunong  the  Christians  thanielTei, 
the  nally  hamble  were  dialled  ;  and  those  who 
wan  noet  detimos  of  the  elentMii  of  the  Chorch 
ntd  its  dignitu^Bs,  wan  aeandalind  at  mch  nia 
ostnttadon.  Only  the  we^eat  and  moit  wotMlj 
were  induced  to  admin.  The  decendea  of  paUic 
w<»ship  wen  violated  ;  for  Pan)  eneoimged  his  ad< 
niren  of  both  sexes  to  manifest  thur  appraval  by 
waTing  their  hsndkerchiefsi  rising  up  and  sbontii^, 
as  in  tiie  theatres ;  and  reboked  and  insnlt«d  tboae 
whom  a  sense  of  propriety  restrained  from  joining 
in  dun apphnses.  His  style  of  preaching  tended 
to  aggmrate  the  diaafiection  which  his  general  de- 
portment inspiiwL  He  wu  equally  unsparing  in 
his  strictuns  on  thoea  fbrmor  teachers  of  the 
dnmh  whose  memory  was  held  in  rererence,  and 
in  his  pnisas  of  himauC  "  after  the  manner  rather 
of  a  rbetoriciBn  or  a  monntebank,  than  of  a  bishop" 
(Eusob.  Slid.),  Ha  allowed  and  excited  women  to 
sing  his  pmises  pnhlidy  in  die  church,  amid  the 
solemnities  of  Easter  ;  and  encooragod  his  flatterers 
among  the  noigfibouing  bi«h<^  to  praise  him  in 
dwir  diseonnea  to  thapmida,  and  extol  hhn  asan 
angel  from  heaTen."  To  dwn  dwges  of  open  and 
aaceitaiaaUe  chancier,  his  accnsen  add  others  of 
more  secret,  and  thenfbre  mon  dnUons  mtture, 
resting  in  &ct  on  suspicion.  The  intimacy  which 
he  cheribhed  with  a  succesuon  of  young  and  beau- 
tifol  women,  and  his  encoomgement  of  similar  in- 
tfanacy  in  h^  presbyten  and  deacons,  gare  rise  to 
the  most  un&voiuable  surmises  ;  and  he  was 
farther  charged  with  securing  himself  from  being 
accused  by  the  partners  of  his  secret  guilt,  by 
loading  them  with  wealth,  or  by  leading  them  so  to 
commit  themsclres,  that  apprehension  on  their  own 
account  might  make  them  silent  as  M  him. 

Probably,  howerer,  these  offensiTe  truU  of  his 
character  would  have  excited  less  animadversion, 
had  they  not  been  otnnected  with  theological 
opini<His,  which  excited  great  horror  by  their  hetero- 
doxy. In  bet  his  accnsen  admit  that,  though 
**dl  groaned  and  lamented  his  wickedness  in  secret," 
tbey  finnd  his  power  too  much  to  provoke  him  by 
attempting  to  accuse  him  ;  but  the  horror  excited 
by  his  heresy  inspired  a  courage  which  indignation 
at  his  imnioraUty  hod  failed  to  excit«  ;  snd  they 
declare  that  when  he  set  himself  in  opposition  to 
Qod,  they  were  eompdied  to  depose  him,  and  elect 
another  Uahop  in  his  nom  (Enseb.  tUd). 

The  henay  of  Paul  is  described  by  his  opponenu 
(Snseb.  vii.  30  ;  Epiph.  Haertt.  Izv.  1,  ed.  Petarii) 
as  identical  with  that  of  Artemoa  or  Artemon 
[Abtbuok.  No.  3].  It  is  evident,  from  the  por^ 
tion  of  the  letter  of  his  accusen  which  is  given  by 
Euscbins,  that  he  denied  the  divinity  of  Christ  and 
fait  coming  from  heaven,  and  affirmed  that  he  was 
"from  beneath "  (A^i  'Ivrmv  Kparriv  KoraMfc), 
apparently  meaning  tlmreby,  ttiat  he  was  in  his 
nature  simply  a  mnn.  Epiphanius  has  given  a 
fuller  account  of  his  opinions,  but  less  trustworthy. 
The  following  passage  (//utmn.  Ixv.  1 )  is,  however, 
apparendy  correct.  "  He  (Paul)  afHmu  that  God 
the  Father  and  the  Son  and  the  Holy  Spirit  are 
one  Ood ;  and  that  his  word  (^iyiis)  and  the 
Spirit  (avcvfta)  exist  coutinoaily  {A*l  Srra)  in  Ood, 
as  the  word,  or  niiher  reason  {Kdyot)  of  man  exists 
continually  in  bis  heart :  that  the  Son  of  God  has 
■0  distinct  personality      slrm  W  *dr  TUr  roS 
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Sm*  Awtfmrrw),  bat  axjata  ia  Ood  Umaelf ;  J 
also  Sabellitts,  Novat«»  and  No«tas,aadetJMn  thiia 
thongh  he  (I^uil)  does  not  (i  e.  in  other  respKH 
agree  widt,  bvt  thinks  diffinendy  from  tbem  ;  aij 
affirms  that  the  Word  came  and  dwelt  in  the  nm 
Jens.  And  thos  be  says  God  is  one  ;  not  tm 
the  FUhcr  is  the  Father,  and  th«  Son  ia  the  Sea] 
and  the  Hiriy  Sfint  is  th«  Ho^  ^lirit  (i.e.  nrt 
that  the  Father,  Son,  and  Spint  an  reapectivfW 
distinct  persons)  ;  but  d»t  the  Father  aad  his  Soa 
in  him,  like  the  word  (or  reason  A^yor)  of  man  h 
him.  are  one  Qod :  deriving  hu  heresy  tmm  tbesi 
words,frmn  the  declaration  of  Moset  {HetU.  vl  4) 
*theLonlthyGodisooaLwd.'  And  be  does  not  sq 
with  Moetos  thu  dw  Fadier  snfimd,  but  be  tayi 
that  the  Word  came  and  alone  did  the  work,  ni 
returned  to  the  Father.  And  there  ia  mnch  laal 
is  absurd  beside  this.  Tfaa  chai^  whkh  Philoi-i 
trim  makes  aaaiut  Panl,  of  taadung  cizcnincisi«). 
is  unsupported  by  (rfdar  and  better  taatimonj,  and 
DO  doubt  untrue :  it  arose  probaUy  from  the  sup- 
posed Judaical  character  of  Paul's  ofnniont. 

The  heresy  of  Paul  having  stirnd  up  hb  oppo- 
nents  to  take  measures  which  his  moral  detinqnrnry  | 
bad  biled  to  atimnlato  them  to,  it  wm  detemioMl : 
to  kdd  a  eoniciL  Dfamydoa  vt  Alaiandiia  wf 
invited  to  atland,  bnt  excnaed  himadf  on  the  gmni 
of  age  and  infirmity.  He  Aowed  his  opinion  cs 
the  questions  in  dispute  by  a  letter,  not  addreswd 
to  Paul,  as  bishop,  and  not  even  inclnding  a  sda- ' 
tation  to  him.  but  addressed  to  the  chntth  of 
Antioch  (Euseb.  lf.E.n.  27,  and  ^P*^  ^P>^ 
ilMfMKA.apadEaaebL/r.J£m30}.  liiia tnatmeot 
from  a  man  nsnally  so  moderate  as  DiMiyaias.  ■hii*<i 
that  Paul  had  to  anticipate  anything  bat  fiumen 
and  equity  at  the  hands  of  his  judges.  It  mav  he 
observed  nere  that  the  letter  given  in  the  CWAu 
(vol.  i.  col  849,  Ac  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  L  p.  1040, «!. 
Mansi),  as  from  Dionysius  to  Panl,  cannot.  or«- 
sistently  with  the  above  statement,  ba  admitted  ss 
genuine.  It  is  doubtful  whether  it  la  a  forgery,  or 
an  actual  letter  of  some  other  contraiponiy  biih<^< 
to  Paul,  to  which  the  name  of  Dionysius  has  bMU 
mistakenly  prefixed.  The  ten  qnesdans  or  pio- 
positions  professedly  addressed  by  Paul  to  the 
writer  of  uis  letter  (Ila^Xaii  3(vw0*iwf  o^eriMi 
irpordffsu  Mm,  dt  wpotrtiiv  Iltfvf  AuwiMrifs 
Pauti  SamoKtteimM  HMrtUd  decern  Quaeitiran. 
quns  Ditmysio  Alexaitdriim  propatnit),  anhjoine^ 
together  with  the  answer  to  them,  to  the  letter  o( 
Dionysius,  cannot  have  been  addressed  to  liin>- 
Whether  they  can  be  raptdod  as  nally  addmaeii 
by  Paul  to  any  one  etse  will  depend  on  the  deriwn 
as  to  the  origin  of  the  letter  itself.  Notwith»taiiJ- 
ing  the  refusal  of  Dionysius  to  attend,  a  coancil 
assembled  (a.  d.  264  or  265),  over  which  Finni- 
lian.  bishop  of  the  Cappadocian  Caesarciu.  aai 
one  of  tbe  most  eminent  prelates  of  his  day,  pn^ 
sided.  Gregwy  Thonmaturgas  and  his  brother 
Athenodoms  {Grbgoriub  Thaumaturous]  vtn 
present.  Firmilian  condemned  the  opinions  hi^d 
by  or  imputed  to  Paul  (between  whom  and  hii  op- 
ponents much  dialectic  fencing  look  place).  bX 
Hccepted  the  exphuuttion  or  promise  of  retraclatioc 
offered  by  Paul,  and  pnvaUed  on  the  counal  le 
defer  giving  its  judgment  (Euseb.  ff.E.  vii.  2ft 
30).  As,  however,  Paul,  after  the  council  bad 
broken  up,  continued  to  inculcate  his  obaorioin 
o{»nions  a  second  conncU  was  summoned,  to  gin 
an  elfecdve  decisloit.  Finnilian  died  at  Tsrrt* 
on  hi»  way  to  attand  it ;  and  Hdemn  ni  Item 
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appean  to  have  pmidad.  Etuetntu  expreaaly 
■atn  that  tkia  terand  oouMnl  wn  hdd  after  thi« 
■MmioD  of  Aimliaa,  who  came  to  tlie  throne  in 
A.  dl  270  [Adrklianus],  but  Tilleinont  place*  it 
in  JkB.  269  (iM  Valea.  AmmoLm  J^uti.  H.E.vn. 
39>  WhHbar  a  conneil  wn  hdd  between  th« 
iwa  mt  whidi  EaaebinB  ^eaka  ii  net  dear  ;  tome 

I  UMiaii  of  Rnfiuiu,  and  the  circninsiance  that 

Funutiaii  visited  Antioch  twice  on  thia  ai&ir 
{EpiA.  SymoiLapiui  A'afeAtTiL  80),  Itad  Tilleinont 
Or  coQdade  peeitiTelT  ttwt  three  councila  were  held, 
bat  we  think  the  [VDof  ininJBaeiib  At  the  last 
cendl  Aal  atleapted  to  conceal  hb  i^niom,  but 
ihej  wen  detected  by  the  akill  of  the  ineibyter 
Mjich ton.  who  was,  or  had  been,  the  master  of  one 
of  the  Mhools  of  secnlar  litentnre  at  Antiocfa.  The 
iraNqn  of  liie  eoandl  appears  to  have  been  nnani- 
motts :  PboI  was  depoeed,  and  Domnns,  the  son  of 
DenKtrianns,  one  of  the  former  bishops  of  Antioch, 
was  appeiBted  in  his  taom.  Paul  appears  to  hsTe 
denied  the  jarisdictioii  or  disputed  Uie  sentence  of 
the  cmmdJ  ;  and,  pnibabiT  encouiaged  by  the  pa- 
tnoage  of  Zenobio,  refused  to  give  up  possession  of 
the  church.  The  coonctt,  therefore,  fonod  it  neediiil 
u  addrsH  a  letter  to  the  universal  Christiui  world, 
nfenm^  tfaem  of  their  piticeedings,  and  invidng 
tbrsi  to  recognise  Domnus  ;  adding,  with  a  sneer 
liiiie  becoaiii^  their  dignity,  **  tluit  Paul  m^ht,  if  he 
cbeae,  write  to  Aitemas  (or  Artemon),  and  that  the 
fulioweis  of  Artemon  might  hold  communion  with 
PsuL**  It  is  fnm  this  synodal  letter,  of  which 
Eosebius  has  praawed  {H.  £  vii.  30)  a  comidar- 
aUe  part,  that  oar  chief  knowledge  of  Paol^  ehi- 
iMtcr  is  derived.  A  letter  of  the  council  to 
before  his  deposition,  is  given  in  the  QmdUa  of 
Ubbe  (vol  L  col.  844)  and  Uauai  (voL  i  coL 

Idas). 

When  the  power  of  Zeuobia  was  overthrown, 
and  the  &iBtaubdQedbjAiii*liaD  [Auuuanvs], 
the  csnncil,  or  latber  those  with  whom  it  tested  to 
cany  oat  their  sentence,  appeaJed  to  the  emperor. 
Aiveliau  referred  the  mstter  to  the  bishop*  of  Italy, 
and,  open  receiving  their  deciuon  aguoat  Paul, 
ordered  hira  to  he  expelled  (Euaeb.  H.E.  viLSO): 
after  which  event  aethin^  more  it  known  of  him. 
A  Met  holding  his  i^MnmiB,  and  called  from  him 
Paatiani  or  PaalianisTae  (IlavXiayvraJ),  eztstod 
(or  a  time,  bat  tbev  appear  never  to  have  become 
important ;  and  in  toe  fifth  oentiiry  were  either  en- 
liidy  extinct,  or  were  lo  &w  as  to  have  escaped 

hal  does  not  ajqiear  to  have  written  unA.  The 
tea  ijai  uliiiiiii  or  propoMtioas  extant  under  his  name. 
Bud  addressed,,  according  to  the  existing  title,  to 
Diooyuiu  of  Alexmidria,  have  been  noticed.  A 
Qmk  MS.  work,  ascribed  by  some  to  Joannes 
UamaaoenaB,  oentains  a  fragment  of  a  work  of  Paul, 
entitled  el  wfif  laMtnifip  Urfvt,  Ad  Sobiamm 
Uhi,  and  aogn  fiagmento  of  his  are  ated  in  the 
Ctmeitim  (vol.  iil  p.  338,  ed.  I^be).  Vincentins 
Uliaeiuis,  in  bis  Commottitormm,  states  that  the 
wiitings  of  Paul  aboanded  in  quotations  from  the 
bcripURS  both  of  the  .O.  T.  and  N.  T.  (Euseb.  0. 
•v.;  Alhanas.  Lc  and  Ad  Epimipoa  jepjtp^-  ^ 
^ftecc  4,  Da  j^wxfis,  c.  4.  S  4^  CWm  Jpol- 
f(SBr.lih.iLc  3 ;  Epphan./laenii.lxv.;  An^stin. 
lie  HvnaAia,  c  44  ;  TlieodoieL  Haent,  Fahul. 
CmpOid.  lib.  ii.  c.  8, 1 1  ;  Philaatrius,  //•terrsis,  Ixv. ; 
Ssi^  $.  V.  no^Aet  ;  Omrt/ra,  vul.  i.  p.  ))4.1,  &c. 
td.  liSbbe,  p.  1031,  ft*,  ed.  MnnM  ;  Cnve,  //inl. 
lAaiaat.  '<l6itf  voL  L  f.  Vi^  ;  Le  (juien,  Uriens 
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Cfawteau,  vol  ii.  col,  705  ;  Tillemont,  Mimoint, 
vol  iv.  p.  269,  &C. ;  Semler,  Hist.  Eoeta.  Sekcta 
Cap.  SaecuL  iit.  civ.  $ii.  2  ;  Nwnder,  dunA/fiS- 
ftwy  (by  Rose),  vol.  ii.  p.  269,  &c;  Priestley,  /firf. 
9^  lis  Cftrutioa  CSIaral,  voL  i.  p.  396,  ate) 

18.  SiLlNTtAaiUK (aiAo^irf^}.  \timm(Da 
H^torieU  aratda^  iv.  20)  and  some  other  writera 
tneonectly  call  him  Paulas  Cyms  Florua.  Agathias, 
from  whom  what  little  we  know  of  his  personal 
history  is  deiived,  calls  him  (Hill.  v.  9,  p.  153,  ed. 
Paris,  p.  106,  ed.  Venice,  p.  296.  ed.  Bonn), 
notfAoT  VU^i  vet)  *Aijpoti  or  voO  K^mw  vov  4A«f- 
pov,  which  may  be  interpretod  **  Pmil,  the  son  of 
Cyras  Flonii,"  or  more  probably,  **  Fanl,  the  son 
of  Cyrus,  the  son  cf  Floras."  It  is  supposed  by 
Ducange  that  Cynit,  the  fitther  of  Paul,  was  the 
dm)  itrirmw,  "consul  codiciUaris, "  who  wrote 
Kvetal  of  the  Bpigrammata  in  the  AnOioiogia 
(Jraem  ( itA,  ii.  p.  454,  ed.  Bnuidc,  vol.  iii.  p.  l.U, 
ed.  Jacobs).  But  if  Jacobs  is  right  in  identifying 
the  Cyras  of  the  At^haloffia  srith  the  Cyrus  of 
Pauopolis,  in  Egypt,  whose  poetical  talents  are 
celebrated  by  Evagrins  and  Suidas  [Cvaus,  Chris- 
tians, No.  I],  and  who  lived  in  the  tiaw  of  tba 
emperors  Tbeodoniu  1!.  and  Leo  L,lw  ean  hardly 
have  been  the  bther  fi  Paulas,  who  belongs  to  the 
time  of  Justinian  I.  Ducange  seems  disposed  to 
identify  Floras,  the  grand&ther  of  Paulus,  widi 
FloruB,  ixi  tfrntrwr,  "consul  codicillaris,"  men- 
tioned in  several  of  the  NoetUat,  and  in  the  OmUm 
of  Justinian  ;  but  Fabricius  thinks  this  Floras  is 
of  too  lata  a  data  to  be  Um  gtandltther  of  Paol. 
That  die  smeston  of  Paul  wen  fllnstriODs,  and  that 
he  inherited  great  wodth,  am  bets  mentioned  by 
Agathias  (iUd.),  who  rIm  telk  that  be  wm  chief 
of  the  silentiarii,  or  secretaries  of  the  emperor  Jus- 
tinian (fls  84  Tinrpvra  T«Xfir  if  rois  ifH^  riv  fiti- 
atXia  9ty^  ^wwrdrait).  He  wnte  various  poems, 
of  which  the  ftOowB^  are  extant : — 1.  tiappwa 
Tov  vaoS  T^i  drlas  Soffai,  Dnerijjtic  Maynae  Eo 
eUaae  s.  Smetae  Sopltiae.  This  poem,  consisting 
of  1029  verses,  of  which  the  first  134  are  iambic, 
the  rest  hexameter,  gives  a  dear  and  graphic  dc^ 
scnption  of  the  superb  stracture  which  fonn*  its 
snbject,  and  at  the  second  dedication  of  which 
(a.  d.  £62),  after  the  reitoration  of  the  dnne, 
wbich  had  fiillen  in,  ft  was  recited  by  iu  anthoi^ 
Agathias  has  attested  (/.  n.)  the  accnracy  and  com- 
pleteness  of  the  description.  He  sayi, "  If  any  one 
who  happens  to  reride  in  some  place  distant  from 
the  ci^  wishes  to  obtain  a  distinct  notion  of  every 
part,  as  though  he  wen  tlten  and  looking  at  it, 
let  him  read  what  Paul  the  son  of  Cyms,  the  son  ni 
Floras,  baa  composed  in  hexameter  vetsfc**  Du- 
cange adds  his  testimony  alio  to  the  accuracy  and 
cleamessof  the  description,  as  well  as  to  the  elegance 
of  the  verufkation.  The  poem  was  first  published 
by  Daeange,  from  a  .transcript  belonging  to  Sal- 
maaina,  frma  a  M8.  in  the  Pidatine  Libn^.  Du- 
cange corrected  the  text  of  the  MS.,  supplied  the 
sm^ler  lacunae,  and  added  a  vnluable  prefoce  and 
Latin  version,  and  a  Detaiptio  Eedetiae  S,  Sopkiaa, 
by  way  of  commentary.  With  this  illustrative^ 
paratos,  the  work  was  published  in  the  Paris 
edition  of  the  Cvrput  Hidoriae  Bytantiiiae,  sub- 
joined to  the^tfforut  of  CinnamaSffol.  Paris,  ll)70  ; 
and  was  reprinted  in  the  Venetian  edition  of  the 
Corpus  Hitioriae  Hyxtmtinae,  with  the  works  of 
Anns  Comnena  and  Cinnamus,  foL  1729.  It  waa 
again  pttUished,  wi^  the  text  revised  ty  Bekker, 
iu  the  Bonn  edition  «S  the  Byi^ttiae  historian^ 
Digrtized  by  VjOOglC 
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Sto.  1837.  In  this  last  edition,  beaide  the  LM- 
icriptio  of  Ducange,  there  ia  given  a  De  Aede 
Sophiaaa  Comiaetdarita  of  Banduiiua,  written  by 
him  a>  a  commentsry  on  ttie  fourth  book  of  an 
anonynoua  work,  IM  AmUy^alSm  CPoUtamst 
with  plana  and  derations  M  the  bnilding.  The 
work  of  Paulus  wHa  alao  pnblithed  by  Gmefe, 
Rvo.  Leipsig,  18*23.  2.  EicftNunt  ro9  ifiXunfos, 
OcacriptUt  Ambonit,  co!isiating  of  304  veTsea,  of 
which  the  first  twenty-nine  are  iambic,  the  reat 
h'^xnmeter.  Thin  poem  is  in  feet  a  aecond  part  of  the 
fnrmor.  and.  aa  the  title  infoima  na,  «u  read  aAer 
the  firat.  It  was  not  given  by  Ducange,  or  in  the 
Vi  tietiRn  reprint.  It  was  published  by  Graefe, 
iiiid  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  Byiontine  wriiers. 
subjoined  to  the  former  work,  with  some  various 
reading!,  but  without  any  preface,  version,  or  notes. 
3.  A  number  of  Epigrammala,  eighty-three  in  all, 
given  in  Anthnla^ia  (voL  iii,  p.  71,  &c.  ed. 
Kninck,  vol.  iv.  p.  41,  &c.  ed.  Jacobs),  Among 
these  is  a  poem,  Eix  in  UiAioit  AipfiA,  Da 
Thermia  PyiluU,  improperly  inserted  by  the  firat 
editors  of  the  Autioiaffia,  and  was  entitled  in 
their  vdition,  'HiiiafiSa  ^lurpa  wpis  tor  0a- 
at\4a  TOf  KoMVT<u>Tu«i>  rif  tlop^vpoyinirof, 
SBmiiambi  ad  / iitperaioreia  CoiubtiiliMttm  Porpluf- 
n^emtum.  Tliia  title  led  Fabricius  and  others  to 
tlie  conclusion  that  it  woa  written  by  a  younger 
Pftul.  But  the  title  is  omitted  in  some  MSS.,  and 
there  ia  reason  to  believe  that  it  is  erroneous,  and 
that  the  poem  is  the  production  of  the  Pant  of  Ji»- 
tinianHtime.  {Dneangpy  Prw/.in  PanLSUeatiar.; 
Jacobs,  CataloguM  PottaruM  B^iigramtuaticorHm, 
Riibjnined  to  iho  Antiologia ;  Vomxa,  J>e  Huforieit 
Grttecity  1.0. ;  Oudin,  CommetOo)'.  de  SergttoriAut 
J-Avln.  Yoi.  i.  col.  1439  ;  Fabric  AiVufi.  Graee. 
vol.  iv,  p.  487,  voL  vii.  p.  5U1.) 

1 9.  StMPLB.Y,  the  SiNPLi  (o  dwAoiii),  so  called 
on  Account  of  tha  child-like  aimplintyofhis  diameter, 
lie  waaacoantrynan,  with  a  wife  and  bmily,  who, 
at  sixty  yeara  of  age,  embraced  a  life  of  religions 
solitude,  in  whieh  he  attained  great  eminence.  Uia 
native  country  appears  to  have  been  Egypt,  but  the 
place  of  bis  reudence  is  not  described.  His  retire- 
ment into  the  desert  was  occasioned  by  his  sur- 
prising bis  wife,  who  was  exceedingly  beautiful,  and 
ni'ist  have  been  much  younger  than  himself,  in  the 
!ict  of  adultery  with  a  paramour  with  whom  she 
uppeara  to  have  long  akrried  on  a  criminal  inter- 
course. Abandoning  to  the  cure  of  th«  adulterer, 
not  only  hia  guilty  wife,  but  alao  hia  innocrat 
children,  according  to  Palladius  and  Socrates,  he 
took  his  dcparturt!,  after  having,  with  a  pbicid 
nmile  "  (r|f>j^  hnr^thaaai),  or  a  decorous  smile '" 
(ftKduai  attwi»\  said  to  the  adulterer,  "  Well, 
wrll ;  tnily  it  matters  not  to  me.  By  Jesus  !  I 
will  not  take  her  again.  Go  ;  you  have  her  and 
hrr  children  ;  for  I  am  going  away,  and  shall  be- 
omc  a  monk."  The  incident  affords  a  curious 
illnstmtion  nf  the  apathy  which  was  cherished  as  a 
prime  monastic  virtue  ;  and  olTers  an  inctonce  of 
what  WHS  probably  in  that  day  still  rarer,  monastic 
swciiring.  A  journey  of  eight  days  brouglit  him  to 
the  cell  of  St.  Antony  [  ANTuNit;s  No.  4],  then  in 
the  r^nith  of  liis reputation.  *'  What  do  you  want?" 
said  the  aaiiit.  **  To  be  made  a  monk."  was  Paul's 
annwer.  **  Monks  are  not  made  of  old  men  of 
aixty,"  was  the  caustic  rejoinder.  But  the  perti- 
nacity of  Panl  overcame  the  opposition  of  Antony, 
nnd  austained  him  through  the  ordeal  of  the  stem 
diadplins      which  Antony  hi^ed  to  weuy  him. 
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The  assiduity  of  Paul  in  the  exerdses  of  on 
ascetic  life  was  rewarded,  according  to  his  cre- 
dulons  biographer  Palladius,  with  miraculous  gift*, 
and  **  he  surpaaaed  even  his  master  ia  vejcing  Uia 
daemons,  and  pntUng  them  to  ftwht"  (ScMoniMi 
The  date  of  P«il^  retirement,  and  the  time  of  hi« 
death,  are  not  known  ;  but  an  anecdote  recorded 
in  the  Eedet.  frroee.  ^omunettfa  of  Coteleriiu  (roL 
i.p.351)  shows  that  he  WBsIivingat  theKCCHSeioii 
of  the  emperor  Constantius  II.,  a.  d,  337-  (Pal- 
ladius, HU.  £aiuKM!.  c  28,  in  the  BibUaA.  i*atrurn, 
fol.  Paris,  16S4,  vol.  xiiL  p.  941  ;  Sonmsn.  U.  R. 
113;  TillenWDt,  Mimoitm^  toL  iii.  p.  144, 

20.  SopHiSTA.  [No.  22.] 

21.  SoPHUT^  the  SopuifiT,  of  Lycap<^*  in 
Egypt,  son  of  Hesarion  or  Didymua,  lived  in  the 
reign  of  the  emperor  Constantine,  and  snote  s 
work  now  lost,  described  by  Suidaa  as  Tr tf/sa^o, 
Coiammlariui.    (Sutdas,       IIwAot  Air^v-rMx.) 

'2-1.  Of  TyKB,  n  sophist  or  rhetorician  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  He  waa  deputed,  apparently  by  his 
countrymen,  as  their  delate  to  the  emperor,  end 
Bucceeded  in  obtaining  for  Tyre  the  rank  of  a  me- 
tropolis. He  wrote  Uie  fitllowing  works  ename- 
rated  by  Suidaa,  but  all  now  losL  I.  T^x*^  ^^o- 
ptNif^  An Bhelorica.  2.  X\payvia>&eiia.Ta,  Prvgym- 
mumata.  3.  McAjroi,  Deciamatioaet.  (Suidaa, 
».v.;  Eudocia.  'UffM,  &».;  Fabric  BM.  Gntee. 
vol.  vu  p.  1.^5  ;  Tillemont,  //Mt  d«»  Empar&tm, 
vol.  ii.p.  278.)  [J.C.M.] 

PAULUS  AEOINGTA  (HwAoi  Afrmfv^x). 
a  eelebraied  Greek  medical  writer,  of  whose  per- 
sonal history  nothing  is  known  except  that  he  waa 
bom  in  the  island  of  Aegina,  and  that  he  travelled 
a  good  deal,  visiting,  among  other  j^ces,  Alex- 
andria (iv.  49,  p.  5'2()).  He  ia  aometimea  calWd 
'laTpmro^wmf;  (see  ZMct  of  Ant.  $.  v.)  and  n*^o- 
8f vrifs,  a  word  which  ^bably  means  a  ^jsician 
who  travelled  from  place  to  pace  in  the  esereiae 
of  his  profession.  The  exact  time  when  he  lived 
is  not  known  ;  but,  aa  he  quotes  Alexander  Tral- 
lianua  (iii.  28,  78,  pp.  447,  495,  vii.  £,  II,  1!), 
pp.  6£0,  660,  687),  and  is  hinielf  quoted  by 
Y^ya  Ibn  Ser&bi  w  Smpkm  (PraO.  vii  9,  ppu 
78,  74>  ed.  Lugd.  1525),  it  is  probable  tlmt  Ab£- 
1-Faraj  is  correct  in  placing  him  in  the  latter  half 
of  the  seventh  century  after  Christ.  {Hut.  Dymaat. 
p.  114.)  Suidas  says  he  wrote  several  medical 
works,  of  which  the  principal  one  is  still  extant, 
with  no  exact  title,  but  conunanly  called  "  De  Re 
Afedica  Libri  Septem."  lliis  woric  is  chiefly  a 
compikition  from  former  writers ;  and  the  prwthci- 
contains  the  following  aummary  of  the  contents  of 
each  book :  —  "In  the  Urtt  book  you  will  find 
every  thing  that  relates  to  hygiene,  and  to  the 
preservation  from,  and  correction  of,  distempera 
peculiar  to  tho  wious  ag«t,  seasiHU,  temperaments, 
nnd  so  forth  ;  also  the  powers  and  uses  of  the  dif- 
ferent articles  of  food,  as  ia  set  forth  in  the  chapter 
of  content*.  In  the  second  is  explained  the  whole 
doctriiio  of  fevers,  an  account  of  certain  natters 
relating  to  them  being  premised,  such  aa  excre- 
mentitious  discharges,  critical  dajrs,  and  other 
appearances,  and  concluding  with  certain  symptoms 
which  are  the  concomitants  of  fever.  The  third 
book  relates  to  topical  affections,  beginning  from 
the  crown  of  the  head,  and  descending  down  to 
the  nails  of  the  feet.  The  fourth  book  treaU  of 
those  complaints  which  an  eztenal  and  exposed 
to  view,  and  are  not  limited  to  one  part  n  the 
body,  but  afftct  various  parts.   Also,  «  intestiul 
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wnma  and  dncnscnlL  The  fifth  tmU  of  the 
mmdi  md  kites  of  Tonomotu  tmimaU  ;  alio  of  the 
^Memper  caHed  hTdrophotm,  imd  of  penotii  bitten 
V;  which  wn  maid,  asd  hj  thoM  which  are 
not  OM ;  tnd  alao  of  penoiu  bitten  \>j  men. 
AfterwBida  it  traeta  of  deleteriout  mbMancrm, 
aad  of  the  pre«sratiTei  from  them.  In  the 
sixth  book  is  contained  ererj  thing  nfauing  to 
turgerj,  both  what  telatee  to  die  flnhy  pitrtat  euvh 
aa  the  extnctioD  of  weapona,  and  to  the  bonea, 
vhkh  conpnfaeDda  fractmea  and  diahmtkMU.  In 
the  aevnnii  ia  oantained  an  account  of  tha  pn- 
penieB  of  all  nwdidnea,  fint  of  the  linBle,  then  of 
itie  compaand,  paiticularij  of  thoM  wDich  I  had 
Tumtiocied  in  tha  preceding  rix  hooka,  and  mora 
MpeeiallT  the  greater,  and,  ai  it  were,  celebrated 
pi^Hiacioaa ;  for  I  did  aot  think  it  fimti  to 
tnat  of  aD  thea*  aitidea  pcaanacaonsl^,  lut  it 
riMaH  oceaaion  raofiiBiofi,  but  to  that  an j  penon 
InokinK  for  one  or  more  of  the  diitingnishml  prepa- 
niiona  nigfat  eaatly  find  it.  Towards  the  end  an 
eertaia  tk^iga  connected  witli  the  composition  of 
nwdidiiea,  and  of  those  articba  which  mar  be  snb- 
stitnted  fbr  one  another,  the  wh(4e  condudini  with 
an  accDont  of  weights  and  nicasnrcf."  (Aaaai's 
TfaaiUUoo.)  Of  these  books  the  sixth  is  the  most 
nlnable  and  interesting,  and  contains  at  the  sane 
tine  the  moat  original  matter.  His  i^mtatios 
noiig  the  AnAiaM  seems  to  hate  been  very  great, 
nd  it  ia  Mid  tint  bo  was  especially  emiinlted 
by  midwina,  wbenn  ha  neeivad  tha  name  of 

AtitKUd^t  or  '^tba  Acconchenr.** 

I  Ab&-l-Fteraj,  L  c;)  He  »  nid  by  the  Ambic 
■Btboritiea  to  hare  written  a  work,  "  De  Muli- 
nun  Horfois,"  and  another,  '*De  Puenilomm 
Vivendi  Rationc  atque  Caratione."  His  great 
vorfc  *  was  transhiled  into  Arabic  by  Honain  Ibn 
I)liak,  common  ly  called  Joannitiiu.  (See  J.  O. 
Wenrich,/)!!  Awelar.  Omeor.  Vernon,  et  Comment. 
Sjriae.  Arnb.  Anm.  et  Pen.,  Lips.  8vo.  1842.) 
Aa  accoont  of  the  medical  opinions  of  Paulus 
Arpoeta  may  be  found  in  Haller's  BiUiotk. 
i.l^mry.  Tel.  i.,  and  BtbSoA.  Medic  PneL  vol.  i.  ; 
in  SprengeTs  HiiL  d*  la  Mid.  toL  iL  ;  and  e^- 
dally  in  Freind^  HieL  of  Phgmc,  vol.  i.  The 
Greek  text  has  been  twice  published,  Veuct.  1528, 
feLaadBanl.  1538,  fol.  There  are  threo  Latin 
bandstionB,  which  were  published  altogether  nearly 
twenty  times  in  the  sixteenth  oentory :  1 .  that  by 
Kimm  Twin  OS,  BanL  1&32,  foL  ;  2.  that  by 
J. Gataterins  Andcmacns, Pwia.  ]53S,fol.  ;  and  X 
:b4i  by  Janns  Comarins,  BauL  1556,  foL,  which 
iMt  translation  is  inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  hii 
'Medicae  Artis  Prindpes,"  pRri%  1567,  fol. 
ieparate  editions  hare  appeariNl  in  Latin  of  the  lint, 
irtond,  sixth,  and  seventh  books  ;  and  the  sixth 

•  Thi«  work  is  said  by  Abi»-1-Fanij  {I.  c)  to 
HsTe  consisted  of  ante  books,  a  itatement  which  is 
rtplained  by  Fabridns  and  others,  by  supposing 
ihst  the  MTcnth  book,  and  either  the  third  or 
•iith,  which  an  Xaoffit  than  the  others,  were  di- 
Tided  by  the  Andriiins  into  two ;  but  perhi^w  a 
nattird  way  of  accounting  for  the  statement 

ii  u  consider         T  a  mere  clerical 
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tmr  bt  ji^^--- •    "aCTW,"  the  two  words  being 

(nlbtba«ZMptiaa  of  thcdneriUcalp(HnU)ahoMMt 
«arttyaiac«. 


hook  has  also  been  translated  into  French  by  Piem 
Tolet,  Lyons,  1539,  12mo.  The  whole  work  haa 
been  translated  into  English  by  Francis  Adams,  of 
Banchoiy  Teman,  near  Ahenleen,  with  a'  very 
copious  and  learned  nnnmentary,  intended  to  for- 
nish  "  a  complete  manual  of  the  Snrgery  and 
Medicine  of  the  Ancients,  with  a  brief  but  eou- 
prehensive  outline  of  the  sciences  intimately  con- 
nected with  them,  especially  Physiology,  the 
Materia  Hediea,  and  Pharmacy."  The  first  vohuna 
was  pablishad  at  London.  8to,  1834,  bat  tbii 
editiim  was  nem  finished;  of  tha  second  and 
unproved  editioB,  the  first  vohime  appeared  in 
1844,  the  second  in  1846,  and  the  third  and  last 
is  expected  to  appear  in  the  course  of  the  present 
year,  1847,  London,  8to,  **  printed  for  the  Srden- 
ham  Society."  (Choulant,  Hamdb.  der  AVelmhsHfa 
fiir  die  AeUen Median.)  [W.  A.  GJ 

PAULUS,AEMI'LIU8.  The  annexed  stemraa 
exhibits  all  the  persons  of  this  name  descended 
from  the  eonnil  of  a.  c.  SO'Z  The  only  two  sons 
that  Paulas  Macedonicus  left  were  adopted  into 
other  gentea,  and  the  family-name  in  consequenco 
perished  with  him.  It  was,  however,  revived  at  a 
later  period  in  the  lamily  of  the  Lrpidi,  who  be- 
longed to  the  same  gens,  and  was  first  borne  by 
L.  Aemtlins  Panlua,  the  brother  of  the  triumvir  ; 
but  as  this  Aeroilius  and  bis  descendants  belonged 
to  the  bniily  of  the  Lepidi,  and  not  to  that  of  tha 
Pauli,  they  are  inHrted  under  Uw  former  head. 
[LiriDVK,  Nos.  16,  19,  22.] 

1.  M.  AaiiiLiuaL.  t.  pA(iLii8,coMGlB.a  303 
with  M.  UvinsDentor,  dahalad  mar  Thuriaa  the 
Lacedemonian  Cleonymus,  who  was  ravaging  tha 
coast  of  Italy  with  a  Greek  fleet.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  B.  a  301,  in  which  year  thera  were  no 
'consols,  Pauluawaa  magistar  eqnitnm  to  tha  dio' 
utor  Q.  FaUuB  Haxinns  Rnllianna  While  Um 
dictator  went  to  Rome  for  the  purposa  irf  remwing 
the  auspices,  Aemilius  was  defaated  in  battla  by 
the  Etruscans.  (Liv.  x.  1 — 3.) 

2.  M.  Abmilivs  M.  p.  L.  n.  PjiVLUa,  son  of 
the  preceding,  was  consul  a.  c  25&  with  Ser.  FuN 
vius  Paetinus  Nobilior,  about  the  middle  of  the 
fint  Punic  war.  The  history  of  the  expedition  of 
these  consols  to  Africa,  and  of  their  shipwreck  on 
their  return,  is  given  under  Nobilior,  No.  1. 

8.  lb  AiNlLiui  M.  F.  M.  N.  Pavlv»,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  contal  the  first  time,  b.  c  219,  with 
M.  Livins  Solinntor.  He  was  sent  against  tha 
Illyrians,  who  had  risen  again  in  arms  ondcr  De- 
metrius of  the  idand  of  Pharos  in  the  Adriatic 
Paulus  conquered  him  without  any  difficulty :  he 
took  Pharos,  reduced  the  strong- holds  of  Demetrius, 
and  compelled  the  latter  to  fly  for  refuge  to  PhUip, 
king  of  Macedonia.  For  these  servioss  Paulas 
obtained  a  trium|di  on  his  return  to  Rome ;  hue 
he  was  notwithstanding  brought  to  trial  along 
with  his  colleague  M.  Livius  i?atinator,  on  the 
plea  that  they  had  not  fiiirly  divided  the  booty 
amonii  the  soldiers.  Sallnator  was  condemned, 
and  Pauius  escaped  with  difficuUv.  (Polylk  iii. 
16—19,  iv.  37  ;  Appinn,  IHyr.  8  ;  Zonar.  viii.  20  ; 
Liv.xxii.  3j.)   [I)xHaTHius.pp.  965,  b.,  966,^] 

In  B.  a  216  Aemilius  I'aului  was  consul  a 
second  time  with  C.  Terentius  Varro.  This  waa 
the  year  of  the  memorable  defeat  at  Cannae.  [Han- 
nibal, pw  336.]  Th«  battle  was  fought  against 
the  advica  of  Paulus  ;  and  he  waa  one  of  tha  many 
distinguished  Romans  who  perished  in  the  enpm^ 
nent,  reiiising  to  fly  baa  tha  fitld*  wb«  a  tnbnna 
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1.  H.  AemiliuB  P&alui, 
COS.  II.C.  802. 

3.  M.  AemilinB  Pknliu, 
cot.  B.  c.  '255. 

3.  L.  Aemiliu*  Paulua, 
COS.  B.C.  219,216. 
F«II  at  Caonae. 


4.  L.  Aemiliut  Pauliis  Macedon^ens, 
COS.  &c.  18*2,  168.  Died  B.  c. 
160.  Married  Papiria,  daughter 
of  C.  pipiiiw  Maso,  coa.  B.  a 
331. 

I 


Aemilia,  maitied  P. 
Cotnelina  Scipio  Afri- 
canm  iBiyor.  [See 
Akmilii,  No.  S.] 


KMer  son,  adopted  hj 
Q.  FaUns  Hazimnv, 

became  Q.  Fabius 
M&zimu  >  Aemiliaii  us. 
[See  Haximub,  Fa.- 
wu^  No.  8.] 


Younger  son,  adopted 
by  P.  Cornelius  Sapio, 
the  son  of  Scipio  Afri- 
canns  major,  became 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio 
A&icaniis  minor. 
[RciPio.] 


Aemilia  Prima, 
married  Q. 
Aelius  Ta- 
bero. 


I 

Aemilia  Srainda, 
married  M.  Porciua 
Cato,  the  un  of 
M.  Porcius  Cato, 
the  Cenior. 


of  the  wiWen  offerBd  Um  his  hone.  The  heroion 
of  hUdsath  is  sungb^Honce  (Cbrm.  i  12):-> 

**  animaeqite  magnae 
Prodignm  Wulom  lupemnte  Poeno 
Qtatus  insigiil  referam  Caoi^ia." 

Kmp.  Lit.  xiiL  85—49  ;  Polyb.  iii.  107—116.) 
oluswas  ona  of  the  Pentifioes  (Liv.  xxiii.  21). 
He  was  throa{^ont  his  Ufe  a  staunch  adherent  of 
the  aifatociBcjr,  and  was  raised  to  his  second  con- 
■■Mtip  bjr  the  latter  party  to  counterbalance  the 
tallawce  of  the  ^bwan  Terentius  Vaim  He 
msiataimd  all  tae  bovditarj  priiiei|deB  his 
(Nuty,  of  whkh  we  have  an  instance  in  the  circam- 
■tanm  related  by  Valerias  Maximiu.  The  senate 
■Iwmya  looked  with  suspicion  upon  the  introduction 
of  any  new  religicHu  rites  into  the  city,  and  ac- 
cordingly gun  orders  in  the  (first)  consulship  of 
Paolus  for  the  destruction  of  the  shrines  of  Isia 
■nd  SenpU,  whkh  had  baen  erected  at  Rome. 
Bat  when  no  workman  dated  touch  the  sacred 
buildings  the  consul  threw  aside  his  piaetezta,  or 
robe  of  office,  seised  a  hatchet,  and  broke  the  doors 
of  one  of  the  temples.    (Val.  Max.i.  3.  §3). 

4.  L.  Akhilius  L.  p.  M.  N.  Pauluk,  after- 
wards Bumamed  MacsDONicus,  was  the  son  of 
Uo.  3,  and  the  most  distinguished  member  of  his 
family.  He  was  bom  abont  b.c:  330  or  239, 
since  at  the  Ume  of  his  second  consulship,  b.  c.  168, 
he  WAS  upwards  of  sixty  yearsof  age.  He  was  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  the  high  Hainan  nobles. 
He  inherited  all  the  aristocratical  prejudices  of  his 
bther,  would  not  condescend  to  court  and  flatter 
the  people  fat  the  offices  of  tho  stnte,  maintained 
with  strictness  severe  discipline  in  the  army,  was 
deeply  skilled  in  the  lore  of  the  augurs,  to  whose 
college  he  belonged,  and  maintained  throughout 
life  a  pore  and  unspotted  cbaractFr.  notwith- 
sian^Ung  the  tenptationi  to  which  faia  integrity 


was  exposed  on  hia  conquest  oi  Maeedoni*.  Hie 
name  is  fltst  mentioned  in  B.  &  194,  when  he  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  commisuoners  for  found- 
ing a  colony  at  Croton.  Two  years  afterwards, 
B.  c  1 92,  he  was  elected  curulo  aedile  with  M. 
Aeinilius  Lepidus,  and  possessed  already  so  high 
a  reputation  that  he  carried  his  election  against 
twelve  competitors,  all  of  whom  are  said  to  have 
obtained  the  consulship  afterwards.  His  acdile- 
ship  was  distinguished  for  the  seal  with  which  he 
prosecuted  the  pecuarH.  In  the  following  year, 
B.C.  191,  he  was  pmetor,  and  obtained  Purtiier 
Spain  as  his  province,  whither  he  went  with  the 
title  of  proconsuL  Here  he  had  to  carry  on  war 
with  the  LusitanL  At  first  he  was  unsuccesafal, 
being  defeated  near  Lyco,  a  town  of  the  Baatetnni, 
with  a  loss  of  6000  of  his  men  ;  but  he  subae- 
qnently  retrieved  this  misfortone  by  gaining  a 

rX  victory  over  the  enemy,  by  which  Spun  was 
a  time  rendered  mon  tnoqaiL  He  reUmed 
to  Home  in  B.a  189,  and  shortly  afterwards  be- 
came a  candidate  for  the  consulship.  Several 
times,  however,  did  he  sue  in  vain  for  this  hononr 
(oomp.  lav.  xxzix.  32  ;  Aur.  Vict,  de  Vir.  lU.  56)  ; 
and  it  was  not  till  b.  c  18'2  that  he  obtained  the 
consulship  along  with  Cn.  Baebius  Tainphilus.  In 
tbs  following  year,  b.c  181,  Paulus  was  sent 
against  the  Ingauni,  a  Ligurian  people,  who  po*- 
sessed  a  considerable  naval  power,  with  which  they 
were  in  the  habit  of  plundering  the  merchant- 
vessels  as  for  ns  the  Atlantic  These  people  be 
entirely ,  subdued,  rased  their  fortiiications,  and 
carried  off  thrir  shipping ;  and  in  consequence  of 
hia  success  he  obtained  a  trinmph  on  his  return  to 
Rome. 

For  the  next  Uiirteen  years  Aemilius  Paolui 
lived  quietly  at  Rome,  devoting  most  of  his  time 
to  the  education  of  his  chiMren.  Dorina  the  Utter 
piirt  of  this  time  Rome  was  at  war  wiut  Fetaeua, 
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Ung  of  Haeedann  ;  bat  m  the  Homan  oommnden 
bul  Utbetto  laiW  to  hnag  the  conteflt  to  a  con- 
cbaon,  tbe  people  donUMfod  a  general  of  gmtet 
ezpoiaice  and  abilhin,  and  unaDimonsly  piMwd 
Itwlaa  to  oadaftdn  tlw  coadntt  of  the  war.  At 
ftit  ba  ma  nai  iliniiiai  H  to  complj  with  their 
wqaa*,  aa       w«a  npwarda  of  sixty,  and  itili 
itmtmbmd  intik  InttmieM  their  forma  rejection 
of  inam  at  the  eonsalar  conaitia.    Bat  he  yielded  at 
leopfa  to  the  general  wUciiation,  and  wa>  aoeord- 
tA^lT  elected  oonsol  a  •eooDd  time,  b.  c  168,  with 
^  Lictiuaa  Ctaaau.    A^  had  not  in  the  leaat 
iqMind  Ui  vjgoai  or  hu  fiwnhiea.  Heuri*«d 
a  MfwlwiHi  wly  in  the  aonmier  «f  thia  year, 
iti  ma  the  22ni  at  Jane  completely  defeated  the 
Hacedotun  axmarch  near  Pydna.  This  battle  de- 
oitd  the  wmr,  and  IVaaena  shorUy  afterwaids 
■mndend  Unaolf  and  waa  bnoj^t  to  Pantn^ 
«i»  treated  bhn  wi^  neat  Itindnen  aitd  conrteoy. 
A  daHdad  acoomt  of  thia  oBBp^B  h  givra  mtder 
?Baun    Radas  reoaioed  in  Mawdwia  daring 
the  paattf  part  of  the  following  year  at  proconsul, 
aadin  the  coone  of  &&  167  fao  made  a  journey 
ftisg^  Oreeee,  in  whidi  be  icdw—d  nany  grier- 
iBCta  of  viiiA  Aft  atataa  wmlaiBed,  and  mule 
thai  Tarieaa  freaaata  from  the  nyal  bMsory. 
On  fab  retain  to  Haeedmua  he  held  a  eoart  at 
Aayhjpolia,  wbefe  he  arraiwed  the  affiuro  of  Ha- 
ccdoBBf  in  iMij  miction  with  ten  Roman  emnmi^ 
rigaoa,  wham  the  senate  had  despatched  for  the 
pupoM,  and  passed  wntcnce  upon  the  varions 
|Kti»  that  had  Mpwised  the  ome  of  Pcmus. 
He  esndaded  dw  basinns     the  oeMmtion  of 
iBoat  ^lokdid  ffoaem,  for  which  prepamtimia  had 
been  aaikii^  a  long  time  previonsly.    Bat  before 
l»iing  Greece,  PhlIbb  nuuched  into  Epeirns, 
There:,  in  aaordanoe  with  a  cruel  command  of  the 
Mnate,  he  gare  to  hia  soldien  seTcnty  towm  to  be 
fil^pd,  becanae  they  had  been  in  aUianoe  with 
fatim,    He  tbn  straightway  proceeded  to  Ori- 
cm,  where  be  embaihed  his  troop*,  and  crossed 
oter  to  Italy. 

Aeaffina  Paalna  afriTod  in  Italy  towards  t&e 
dne  of  U.C  167.  The  huHf  lAich  he  bnraght 
with  baa  Cmn  Uaeedooia,  ai^  which  be  paid  into 
the  Roatan  treasoiy,  was  of  enomoos  valne  ;  but 
the  laldicn  were  ind^nant  ibut  they  had  obtained 
n  mail  a  share  in  the  plonder ;  and  it  wm  there- 
fore not  without  omuidenUe  opposition  that  he 
obtatoed  his  triamph.  Hiia  ttiomph,  which  waa 
tddwMcd  as  the  cM  of  Morember,  a  a  167,  waa 
the  HMt  q)ieBdid  that  Rome  bad  yet  seen ;  it 
lasted  tbvee  dm,  and  is  described  at  length  by 
Pletanh.  Bern*  the  triamphal  car  of  Aeinithis 
walked  the  captive  nonarch  of  Macedonia  and  his 
ch3di^  and  behind  it  were  hts  two  illnttrioas 
•aai,  <^  Fabins  HaziBUB  and  P.  Sctpio  Abicaaus 
the  yoangCE,  both  of  whom  had  been  adopted  into 
other  fcMilea.  Bat  Ae  ^ory  of  the  conqueror 
n  daeded  by  ftmily  misfbrtane^  At  this  very 
time  he  lost  his  two  younger  sons ;  one,  twelre  years 
<rf  age,  died  only  fire  days  befote  his  triumph,  and 
the  other,  fbozteea  ycara  of  age,  three  days  only 
after  his  trinniph.  The  loss  waa  all  the  severer, 
aoee  be  had  no  other  son  left  to  carry  his  name 
dswn  to  poatority. 

In  a.c  164  Panhu  was  censor  with  Q.  Marcint 
Phtli^na,  and  died  in  b.c.  160,  after  a  long  and 
lolioBa  iUneaa.  The  fortune  he  left  behind  him  was 
IS  taall  as  acarealy  to  be  snOcient  to  pay  his  wife^ 
dMny.   Tbe^Addphi"  efTeiMiNwaibimvfat 


out  at  the  fnnttal  games  exhibited  is  honour  of 
Aemilius  Paulus. 

Afsnilius  I^na  was  married  twicer  By  hia 
first  wife,  Papiria,  the  daughter  of  C.  PB[nriuB 
Maso,  emuul  B.  c.  231,  be  had  four  children,  who 
are  ||i<raB  is  the  piecating  ■temma.  He  afker- 
wuds  divorced  Pl^diia ;  and  1^  his  second  wUe^ 
whose  name  is  not  mentioned,  he  had  two  sons, 
whose  death  has  been  mentioned  above,  and  a 
daughter,  who  was  a  child  at  the  time  that  her 
bther  was  dected  to  his  second  consulship.  [Ai' 
MU.1A,  No.  3.]  ( Plntarch,  JUfi  i/  Aemiiiut  Pom- 
btt ;  Liv.  xzziv.  45,  xzzv.  10,  ili,  xxxvi  2,  xxxvii. 
46,  57,  xxxix.  56,  xL  25—38,  34,  xKv.  17— xlr. 
41,  Epk.  46  ;  Poljb.  xxix. — xxrii. ;  Aur.  Vict 
de  Fir.  HI.  66  ;  Vol.  Max.  v.  10.  g  2  ;  Veil  Pat. 
i.  9, 10  ;  Orelli,  Oaom.  TWO.  voL  ii.  p.  16). 

PAULUS,  AVIDIE'NUS,  a  rhetoridan  men- 
timed  by  the  elder  Seneca  {OoiUrov.  17). 

PAULUS  CATE'NA,  one  <rf  the  ministers  of 
the  tyrsany  of  the  court  under  the  emperor 
Constandns  II.  He  was  a  native  either  of  Hi»- 
pania  or  Dacia  (comp.  Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  5,  xv. 
S),  and  held  the  office  of  notaty.  Ammianus  de- 
scribes him  as  a  "  anootii-fined"  lycoidiant,  who 
being  sent  into  Britain,  after  the  overthrow  of  Mag- 
nentioB,  treated  the  ofBeers  of  the  province  with 
great  cruelty,  and  enriched  himself  with  their  spoils. 
His  cruelty  novoked  Martinns,  pro-praefect  in  the 
provinoe,  whom  he  had  accused  and  thrown  into 
fetters,  to  attempt  his  iiie  ;  but  tne  blow  did  not 
take  eSecL  Pannn  aeqaired  hn  cognoonn  Catena, 
"the  fetter,**  from  the  ihUI  with  which  he  wound 
the  chains  of  Uaehood  and  calumny  round  his 
victims.  After  thedeath  of  Constantins,  A.D.36I, 
Paul  and  some  other  of  the  ministers  of  his  cnielty 
were  burnt  alive  by  order  of  Julian  the  Apostate. 
(Anun.  Marc  IL  ce.  and  xxiL  3.)      [J.  C.  M.] 

PAULUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  brother  «i  Ckadiua 
Civilis,  who  was  the  leader  of  the  Batovi  in  their 
revoH  from  Rome,  a.d.  69 — 70.  On  a  false 
charge  of  treason  Julius  Psulus  had  been  pre- 
viously pnt  to  death  by  Nero's  legate,  Fonlciua 
Capita,  in  D.  67  or  68.  (Tu.  HM.  iv.  13»  32.) 
[C1VILI&] 

PAULUS,  JU'LIUS,  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guished of  the  Roman  juriala,  has  been  supposed, 
without  any  good  reason,  to  be  of  Greek  origin, 
and  from  a  Phoenician  town.  Others  conjecture 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Patovinm  (  Padua),  because 
there  is  a  itatoe  there,  with  an  inscription*  Paalus  { 
but  the  Btatoa  and  inscription  may  refer  to  another 
Paulus  (Oellius,  v.  4,  xis.  7).  Panhu  was  in  the 
auditorinm  of  Papinian  (Dig.  29.  tit.  2.  a.  97;  49. 
tit.  14.  L  SQ\  and  consequently  was  acting  ns  a 
jurist  in  the  joint  reigns  of  Septimius  Sevenis  and 
Antoninus  Caracalla,  and  also  during  the  reign  of 
CaiBoUIa.  Paalna  waa  exiled  by  Elagabalns,  but 
he  was  recalled  by  Alexander  BeTenis  whoi  h» 
became  emperor,  and  was  made  a  member  of  hia 
consilium  (AunL  Vict.  De  Can.  xxiv.  ;  Lamprid. 
Alex.  25).  Paulus  also  held  the  office  of  prae- 
fectus  praetorio:  he  survived  his  coutempotnrj 
Ulpian.  In  two  passagps  of  the  Digest  which  have 
been  already  leCarred  to,  Paulus  (Libro  tettio  ^e> 
cretornm)  apeaks  of  two  cases  in  which  he  gave  an 
opinion  contrary  to  Papinian,  but  tha  emperor 
decided  according  to  Papinian's  opinion. 

Paulus  was  perhaps  the  most  fertile  of  all  th« 
Roman  law  writers,  and  there  is  more  excerpted 
from  him  in  the  Digest  than  from  soiy  otWJar^s^ 
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except  U]pi«n.  It  it  udd  that  Htm  ire  2463  ex- 
corpta  from  Ulpun,  in  the  Digeat,  and  2083  from 
Pauloi,  or  3080,  according  to  Puchta  {Cunua,  &c. 
ToL  i.  p.  458),  which  make  abont  one  aixth  of  the 
whole  Digest.  The  eunpta  from  Panloa  and 
Ulpian  together  make  about  one  half  of  the  Digest. 
Cenidina  Scaaroki,  ^nlus,  and  Ulpian,  are  named 
bjr  If  odeatmna  (Dig.  27.  tiu  2.  )  3.  g  2),  who  was 
the  last  ot  the  great  jnriits,  rmr  vofuxiy  KopvifMuovi : 
Paulas  is  honoured  bj  Oordian  with  the  title  "pru- 
dentiasimw"  (Cod.  5.  tiL  4.  ■■  6).  It  has  been 
olgeEtfld  to  him  t\mt  his  style  ia  too  condensed,  and 
that  he  ii  aometimea  obscure  ;  bat  hii  style  is  as 
good  aa  that  of  other  writers  of  the  period,  though 
not  ao  caiy  aa  that  of  Ulpian.  Some  writers  have 
discnreied  something  of  Grecism  in  him,  which  is 
made  an  nrgament  in  &vour  of  his  Ore«k  origin. 
The  wriUngs,  like  those  of  all  the  Roman  jutisu 
who  are  known  to  nt  only  by  excerpla,  require  a 
carefiil  stody,  as  we  have  the  fiagmenta  detached 
from  their  context. 

Pnulns  commented  on  JaTolenni,  I^beo,  Salrias 
JulianuB,  C  Scaevola,  and  Papinian.  He  is  cited 
hj  Macer  and  Modastmua. 

The  writinga  of  Panloa  mentioned  in  the  Flo- 
rentine Index  are  the  following ;  from  aome  of 
which  there  is  only  a  ringte  excerpt  or  a  few,  and 
from  some  not  one  in  the  DigesL  I.  His  great 
work,  Ad  Edictum,  in  80  books.  2.  Quaettioties, 
in  26  boolu  ;  both  these  works  are  commented  on 
by  Gigaeiiia  (Op.  torn,  t.).  S.  Jtetp<m»a,  in  23 
books,  4.  Braiiay  in  23  books.  5.  Ad  I'loKiiMm,  in 
IBbooks.  6.  Z«6iTad&Miiim,in  16books.  7.  Ad 
Lega  Jui.  »i  Pap.,  in  10  books.  8.  Ryularia, 
in  7  books,  and  9.  Tji&er  ^ngularii  Jiafularium, 
both  of  which  are  excerpted  in  the  Digest :  the 
Indexalsomentions A^uriinisiSiCAim't*'.  IO.&m- 
Mhu  mm  Facta,  in  6  beoka,  but  there  is  no  ex- 
cerpt in  the  IKgeat  t  and  this  woric  is  conjectured 
to  be  the  same  ns  the  Set  lAbri  Imperialimu  Sen- 
iciitiantm,  which  are  mentioned  afterwards  in  this 
Article.  II.  Am^mtur.  i>tM  ^nfxe.  dedicated  to 
his  son :  this  work  was  used  in  the  Visigotti  col- 
lection called  the  Breviarium,  where  it  is  divided 
into  titles,  and  called  SnOetOiM  Htoffiae,  a  name 
which  may  have  been  given  to  it  on  account  of  its 
importance.,  and  in  consequence  of  the  sanctifn  uf 
Constan^nc  and  Volentinian,  12.  Ad  ViuUiinn, 
in  4  books.  \'&.  Ad  Naratimut  in  4  books.  14.  i' t- 
i/rKOMMHia, in  8  books.  \S.  Dtor^anm  l^tri  ilf^ 
iif  whidi  it  is  conjectured  that  the  Dfcrelorum 
lAri  ssr,  or  Imperialium  Sententuirum  ta  Gxpti- 
tiimSm  pnialarum  Libri  aer,  or  SfufeHtiae  tive  De- 
rrefti,  may  be  a  second  edition.  ll>.  f)c  AdulteriU, 
ill  3  books.  17.  Libri  tres  Afamm/ium.  18.  In- 
ttilulianeat  in  2  books,  from  which  there  is  a  frag- 
ment in  BoSthius,  Ad  CSdrkhmi  Tepuot  lib.  2  {ui 
G.  4).  19.  De  O^kio  PnxoHtulu,  in  2  books. 
20.  Ad  Legem  JeliamSentiain,  in 'i  hooka.  21.  Ad 
iji^iem  Jnlium,  in  two  books  :  there  is  only  a  single 
oxrarpt  in  the  Digest  (48.  tit.  9.  s.  IS).  '22.  De 
./iiiv  Fixi,  in  2  books  :  there  is  onlv  one  excerpt 
from  this  work  (Dig.  34.  tit.  9.  s.  5)."  '23.  Jit^ti- 
tariam  laber  StngularU.,  which  has  been  already  m- 
feiTed  to.  24.  I)e  CVw*6tu,  in  2  hooka,  written  in 
the  time  of  ElagabnluB  (Dig.  50.  tit.  15.  s.  tt). 

Ail  the  following  treatises  were  in  tingle  books: 
—  1.  De  Poenis  Pagiaiorum.  2.  De  Poenis  MUi- 
tum.  3,  De  Poenit  ommum  litgum.  4.  De  [^mris, 
5.  De  Oradibm  et  Affitulm:  Cujadtis  (C{p.  torn, 
ill  Obterv.  vi  c,  40)  Hiys  that  "  a  person  worthy 


of  credit,  into  whose  hands  this  book  had  cona 
entire,  haid  aflimied  that  this  work  wai  almoct  en- 
tirely given  in  the  10th  fragment  De  Gmdibm*'* 
(Dig.  38.  tit.  10)  ;  which  Ewt,  if  true,  sbowa  that 
many  of  Uieae  stable  treadaea  «««  no  mim  than 
ch^ten.  &  D«  Jmn  CodidBonau  7.  JDa  Ex~ 
euaaliomlm*  TUdarum  (  VaL  Frag.  %  246).  8.  Ad 
Jieffulam  CattmiaaaiR.  9.  Ad  Set  OtfiHoMmm, 
10.  Ad  Sd.  Tbrte^fMiiwfli.  \\.  Ad  ScL  Silaatia' 
num.  12.  Ad  Set.  VeUeiamm.  13.  Ad  Sd.  £,iio- 
NMisum,  aeu  CSaidimum  t  thoa  it  atanda  in 
the  Index.  14.  De  Qgkio  Praa/eeH  Vi^aia. 
15.  De  VgidQ  PrwfefH  CMt,  16.  De  Qfiao 
Fraelorit  TfOebsria  i  there  is  uo  excerpt  from  this 
work  in  the  Digest,  but  there  are  two  ezcerpu 
in  the  Fragmmta  Fu^mma,  §§  244,  245.  17-  De 
extraordiaariii  Crimmibtu  :  there  is  no  excerpt  in 
the  Digest.  18.  Hgpothecaria,  which  should  be 
Ad  HjipoHieeariaM  Formndam:  there  ia  no  excerpt 
in  the  DigesL  19.  Ad  MwdeipaUm:  there  ia  no 
excerpt  in  the  Digest,  but  there  is  an  excerpt  in 
the  Fragmeata  Vaiioana,  §  237,  the  commence- 
ment of  which  is  also  in  the  Digest  (27.  tit.  1. 
8. 46.  g  IX  but  it  is  dted  frmn  the  lAsr  de  Cog- 
tt^ominu;  there  is  also  another  excerpt  in  tbe 
FmgtiieiUa  Vaiioana,  §  243.  20.  De  PtiiUm 
Judioiis.  21.  De  Iw^idoio  Tejtamenlo.  22.  Da 
SepUmvircdihua  JwUciU,  which,  as  has  been  sut{- 
gested  by  Oronoviui,  'should  doubtless  be  De 
C«RteranWt6w  Judidu.  23.  Da  Jmn  Si»- 
guhri.  24.  De  Stenidk  Tb&a/ii.  S5.  Ad  On- 
Mosm  D.  Seeeri.  26.  Ad  OrxUionem  D.  MarcL 
27.  Ad  Legent  Veileutm;  there  is  no  ezG*^  in 
the  Digest.  28.  Ad  Iwrgem  Cinoiam.  29.  Ad 
Legem  Faieidiam.  30.  De  tiiato  Fuitnctrmniisto. 
31.  De  PortionibuM  quae  LAeris  Dawumtomm 
conredunlmr.  32.  De  June  et  FacH  Igmoranti^ 
33.  De  Admilerm  (Dig.  48.  tit.  16.  a.  16); 
yet  there  are  excerpts  from  the  Tre*  Libri  de 
AduUeriis,  which  lead  to  the  inference  that  there 
may  be  aome  error  as  to  the  Liber  SiiigiUarii  tie 
Adidteriis.  34.  De  Imtrucbiet  Imtrumento.  35.  IM 
AppeUationilnu ;  there  is  no  excerpt  from  this  work 
in  the  Digest  36.  De  Jure  LibeHorum.  37.  De 
I'ettamenfy,  by  which  is  intended  the  Liber  de 
Forma  TnlameHd  (Dig.  82.  s.  98).  38.  De  Jm 
Ptitrottalw.  39.  De  Jure  PatromUmt  quod  ex  Let/e 
Julia  el  Papia  venii.  40.  De  Aetienibiu.  41.  I)e. 
Goitoumnlibtia  A<tioinbtu.  42.  De  /tderttmimibtu 
/WiMtnm which  u  conjectured  by  Zinunein  to 
be  the  same  aa  tiiB  Ad  Set  FUMmwn.  43.  Dti 
DonoHtmibtu  inter  Firum  et  Uxonm.  44.  De 
Lrgibta.  45.  De  LegUimia  HertdHatibiu  t  there 
are  no  excerpts  from  the  three  last  woika  id  the 
Digest.  46.  De  Libetialibme  dmediM.  47.  IM 
Senatut  CimtuUit. 

The  Index  does  not  contun  the  fallowing  works, 
unless,  as  Zimmem  remarks,  they  ought  to  stand 
in  place  of  some  of  the  works  which  are  named  in 
ihe  Index,  and  from  which  there  are  no  excerpts  ; — 
].  Libri  ad  Edidum  Aedil.Cund.  2.  Thecxccrpu 
frotii  Alfenus  nnd  Labeo.  3.  Libri  de  Cfffieio  Cim- 
lulvi.  4.  And  the  following  Libri  Sti^rularet  :  De 
Liberali  Owsa,  De  ArtknUt  LStenlit  Camtae  (which 
seems  to  be  the  tame  workX  Lk  Amgmtiime  ULer- 
toruin,  De  Cotieeptiotte  Formtdantm,  De  Dalit  Jtr- 
pt-fitiotte.  Ad  Legem  Futiain  Camnittm,  De  0£iciia 
A»ses»orum,  Ad  Set  Turpillianum,  De  Variie  Lec- 
titmibut,  KoA  De  Cognitiombiu  ;  and  the  notes  to 
Julian,  Papinian,  and  Scaevnla,  which  last,  however, 
nrc  merely  dted.    There  is  alao  a  panage  in  the 
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fnfmimla  FaHama,  §347,  from  the  lib.  J.  Edi- 
iNi  memtdat  dis  Jmrititeliom  tfiig&lari. 

Tbe  foMsatiDn  nt  the  w^s  of  Paoltu  is  not 
mtdt  venlf  br  the  ttlw  at  completeoeM.  To 
Amc  «^  «e  coarcnut  witfa  the  matter  of  jurii- 
Ifcdivee  it  thorn  bis  iroDdeifiil  fertility  and  the 
tpm  wiet J  of  >ubje«ta  on  which  be  waa  emplojred. 
OipdoM  W  derated  to  the  Libri  ad  £ldi4!tttm  and 
Ike  i^tiSamM  of  Poulus  the  whole  of  the  fifth  vo- 
laae  of  Ui  works  (ed.  Neap.  1758),  except  a  few 
lo^M.  vfcich  are  apoa  the  Differentiae  of  Modes- 
i:traL  The  sixth  Tolnme  of  the  same  edition  coo- 
Luai  (he  ReeHatiomtM  Solmatea  of  Cnjacius  (a.  d. 
)  Ug)  00  the  Rttpomaa  of  PauluB.  The  first 
rs.uEie  at  Cajadiu  contaios  the  Jnttrprttatioaes  m 

tfte.  Tlx  indaaUy  of  Pwtlaa  must  hare  been  nn- 
Ktnittinf,  and  tbe  extent  of  his  legal  learning  is 
^'tcd  b*  the  variety  of  hit  laboun.  Perhaps  no 
i'-^  writer,  aacieot  or  modem,  has  handled  so 
rauiy  nbjects.  if  we  except  bis  great  commentator. 
iUntiDS,  Fite  Jui  uuuaWtoi'sw ;  Cujados,  Op. 
Ki.  HtupoL  1758  ;  Zimmem,  Getckiehteiiet  Aonut- 
A»  Primtndday  367>  &c;  Paulus,  Reoepbu  Se>h 
CM  ImUrpniotiotig  ViiigMhorwtt,  ed.  L. 
.\iLdis,  Bonn,  1833L)  [G.L] 

PAULUS,  PASSIB'NUS,  a  contemporary  and 
frjad  of  iIm  yoaaffti  I^y,  was  a  distinguished 
l«aBB  c^ae),  and  was  cdehnted  for  bis  elegiac  and 
'jik  potan.  He  beliMigod  to  the  same  mDnicipiom 
iMnania  in  Umbria)  as  Propertius,  whom  be 
imlend  among  bis  anceatora.  Pliny  bestows  the 
r>M  tmbanaded  pnuses  npon  the  character,  life, 
»«  ptcBs  of  I^aaienus.  An  anecdote  which 
Pisy  idaie*  w^irrling  tha  jnriat  Javolenns  Priacas 
xii  PtnieBBS  l4idiu  has  gino  rise  to  much  dis- 
Om^u  of  which  some  accoant  will  be  found  under 
iiVDiB^nis.    (Plio.  Ep.  vL  15,  Tii.  6,  ix.  22.) 

PAULUS,  SrHGIUa  1.  SiRGiUB  Paulus, 
rncootol  ((ta>0^«wroi)  of  Cyprus,  whom  the  Apostle 
Fu]  coarened  to  Christianity  (Ada,  xiii.  7).  He 
MUMntigMd  by  any  other  writer ;  but  he  may 
ktie  ban  the  fivther  of  the  Septus  next  mentioned. 

2.  L  ScBCius  pAULDfi,  one  of  the  cuuauls 

ia  A.  D.  94  (Faati). 

3.  L.  Susius  Paulus,  oonsol  a.  i>.  168  with 
L.  Vennleiaa  Apmniniu,  in  tbe  teign  of  M.  An^ 

PAULUS,  h.  VETTIUS,  consul  suffectua 
A.  D.  HI  Kith  T.  Juaiua  Montanus  (^Fatli). 

PAVOR,  that  is.  Fear  or  Terror,  was,  together 
Pailar  or  Paleness,  a  companion  of  Mars 
n«-Bg  the  RooMoaa.  Their  worship  was  believed 
'«  care  been  institsited  hy  TuUbs  HoatiliaB  during 
»Msfn)c,«atacritkal  moment  in  a  battle.  Their 
"-nnip  was  attended  to  by  Salii.  called  Pailorii 
■*!  rtwrii.  (Lir.  i.  *27  ;  Au|.  De  Cfo.  Z*i,  W. 
'■\  i  Sut  TieL  iii.  425  ;  Val.  fW.  iii.  89  ; 
L'bt^.  M  Aa«s.  i.  344.)  [L.  S.] 

PAL'SA'NIAS,  hiatorical.  1.  A  Spartan  of 
iW  bniu^  of  the  royal  family,  the  «»  of 
I  Mndncaa  tad  nephew  of  Leonidas  (Thnc.  L  94 ; 
tu,*ML  iz.  10).  His  mother's  name  was  Alcathea 
K  .\ldtbat  (Schol.  ad  Tkae.  i.  134  ;  Scho).  ad 
^mtji.  HftiL  I.  H4  ;  Suidas  calls  her  'Kyjct^ia  ; 
i'viaoL  fiii,  51,  Tbeaao).  Sevei^  writers  (Arist. 
iW  T.  1.  f  5,  Tii  13.  §  13  i  PluL  ComaU.  ad 
JM-t  |L  18-2;  Dem.  u  Naitr.  §  97,  p.  1378, 
n.  Roike  ;  Soidas,  S.  e.  navinii'lai,  hx, )  incor- 
call  him  kii^  (Pans.  iii.  4.  §  9)  ;  he  only 
■«tw4ed  his  fatoec  OeenabnlM  in  the  guiudian- 


■hip  of  his  couun  Pleistorcbua,  the  son  of  Leonidas, 
for  whom  he  exercised  Uie  functions  of  royalty 
from  B.  a  479  to  the  period  of  his  death  CHma  i. 
94,  132  ;  Herod,  ix.  10).  In  KC.  479,  when  the 
Athenians  called  upon  the  Lacedaemonians  for  aid 
against  Persians,  tbe  Spartans,  after  some  delay 
(on  the  motives  for  which  Bishop  Thirlwail,  Hiti. 
of  GrtecCy  voL  ii.  p.  327,  &c.,  has  thrown  consi- 
derable light),  sent  a  body  of  five  thousand  ^lar- 
tans,,  each  attended  by  seven  Helots,  under  the 
command  of  Pansaniat.  From  Herodotus  (ix.  53 
it  appears  that  Euryanaz,  the  son  of  Doricus,  wtv 
associated  with  him  as  commander.  At  tlie  lath 
mus  PausMiias  was  joined  by  the  other  Pelopon 
nesian  allies,  and  at  Eleusis  Inr  the  Athenians, 
and  forthwith  took  the  command  of  the  combined 
forces  (Thuc.  i.  130  ;  Herod,  viii.  S  ;  Pan*,  iu.  14. 
§  I  ;  the  words  ^tfiofta  and  ijytiaBtu  imply  this), 
the  other  Greek  generals  forming  a  sort  of  council 
of  war  (Herod,  ix.  40).  The  allied  forces  then 
crossed  Cithacron,  and  at  Ery  tfaiae  Pauinnins  halted 
and  fonoed  his  line  on  the  skirts  of  the  niounbiin, 
bis  forces  amounting  to  nearly  1 10,000  men.  Hi-rc 
they  were  assailed  by  the  Persian  cavnlry  undi^r 
Masislius,  who  were  repulsed  after  the  AUieniitns 
had  reinforced  the  Megareans,  who  were  being 
hard  pressed  [Olyhpiodobur],  and  Maaistius  had 
fallen.  For  the  purpose  of  fa^g  better  snj^lied. 
with  water,  Pan«aniaa  now  descended  into  tlie 
territory  of  Plataeae,  and  posted  his  army  on 
the  banlcB  of  a  small  stream,  which  Herodotus 
calls  the  Asopus,  and  which  was  prubablr  on* 
of  its  tributaries.  Mardonius  drew  up  his  forces 
on  the  opposite  bank  of  the  sueam.  After  a 
delay  of  ten  days,  dnring  which  the  armies  wen 
kept  inactiTe  by  the  vn&TontaUe  reports  of  the 
soothsayers,  Hardonius  resolved  to  attack  the 
Greeks,  Information  of  bis  intention  was  coii' 
veyed  by  night  to  the  Greeks  by  Alexander  of 
Macedon.  Accordingly,  the  next  day  the  Persian 
cavalry  made  a  vigorous  attack  upon  the  Greeks, 
and  gained  possession  of  the  Oaigiqthian  spring,  on 
which  the  Greeks  depended  for  their  supply  of 
water ;  and  as  then  seemed  no  likelihood  of  a 
general  engagement  that  day,  Pansaniaa.  with  tha 
concurrence  of  the  allied  generals,  resolved  to  re- 
move nearer  to  Plataeae.  This  was  done  in  the 
course  of  the  ttff*"i"g  night.  On  the  following  day 
the  great  battle  of  Plataeae  took  plact;.  The 
Persian  forces  were  speedily  routed  and  their 
camp  stormed,  where  a  terrible  carnage  ensued. 
The  Spartans  were  judged  to  have  fought  most 
bravely  in  the  battle,  and  among  them,  according 
to  Diodoms  (xi.  33),  PUnMnisa  was  selected  as 
having  acquitted  himadf  moat  valiantly.  Bat  He- 
rodotOB  makes  no  mendon  of  his  name  in  thu  eon- 
nection.  An  Aeginetan  ur^ed  Pausantas  to  revenge 
the  mutilation  of  Leonidns,  by  impaling  tbe  corpse 
of  Mardonius  ;  un  advice  which  I^usanias  rejected 
with  ahhorrenco.  Pausanias  gave  directions  that 
all  the  qMul  should  be  left  to  be  collected  by  the 
Helots.  Ten  samples  of  al)  that  was  most  raluabla 
in  this  booty  were  prnsented  to  Pausanias.  Horo- 
dotns  has  preserved  a  story,  that,  to  exhibit  the 
contrast  between  their  modes  of  living,  Pansanias 
ordered  the  Persian  slaves  to  prepare  a  banquet 
similar  to  what  they  commonly  prepared  for  Mar- 
donius, and  then  directed  his  Helots  to  place  by 
the  side  of  it  a  Laconian  dinner ;  and,  laughing, 
bade  the  Greek  generals  observe  the  folly  of  tha 
leader  of  the  Medes,  who,  while  able  to  live  in  audi 
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stjrlst  had  come  to  rob  the  Oneki  of  their  ecant; 
Mom.  (Herod,  ix.  10~8& ;  Diod.  xL  29— 
SS.) 

Aa  to  tha  genefaldup  of  PntMiiia*  in  tht*  action, 

Bi^op  Thiriwall  remarica  {HiA  of  Ormee,  vol.  it. 
p.  352) :  "  Whether  Paiuaniaa  ooaoutted  anr 
coniiderable  fiuilts  aa  a  genenU,  ia  a  qneation  still 
more  open  to  controveraj  than  airailar  caaea  in 
modem  mtfiuo.  Bat  at  leaat  it  leeaui  clear  that 
he  fliUowad,  and  did  not  dinct  or  oontnd  evenia, 
and  that  bo  waa  for  a  time  on  the  brink  of  nitn, 
from  which  he  waa  delivered  more  by  the  laahneea 
of  the  enemy  than  by  bia  own  prudence.  In  the 
critical  moment,  howaver,  he  displayed  the  fimnesa, 
and  if,  aa  appears  manifiBst,  the  soothsayer  was  hia 
instrument,  the  ability  of  a  conuuander  equal  to 
the  junctun." 

Immediatdj  after  the  battle  a  formal  confederacy 
wu  entered  into,  on  the  proposition  of  Aristeides 
(Plut.  Arui.  21).  The  contingenU  which  the 
alliea  were  to  maintain  for  carrying  on  the  war 
against  the  barbarians,  were  fixed  t  depatiea  wen 
to  be  sent  from  all  the  states  of  Qreeoe  every  year 
to  PlataeaSfto  deliberate  on  thmrcommon  interests, 
and  celebrate  the  annivenary  of  the  battle  ;  and 
every  fifth  year  a  festival,  to  be  called  the  Feast 
of  Liberty,  was  to  be  celebrated  at  Plataeae,  the  in- 
batutanta  of  which  place  mre  declared  inviidable 
and  iadqieiMiant  It  ia  thia  treaty  whidh  Thncy- 
didea  calia  nkl  nXwdr  noMiarlov  ftcrd  rip  Hf- 
Sw  owof^dt  (Thiic.  iiL  68,  camp.  iL  71).  Before 
the  Greek  forces  withdrew,  Pausaniaa  led  them  to 
attack  Thebea,  and  demanded  the  soirender  of  those 
who  had  been  traitors  to  the  cause  of  Greece.  After 
a  siege  of  twenty  days,  Timageoidas  and  Attaginua, 
who  had  bam  the  leaders  of  the  Median  party, 
consented  to  be  deliveied  up.  The  latter,  however, 
mode  his  escape.  Pausanias  dismissed  his  fiunily 
unharmed  j  but  the  rest  who  were  delivered  up  he 
had  conveyed  to  Corinth  and  put  to  death  there 
without  any  form  of  trial — "  the  fint  indication 
that  appears  of  his  imperious  character"  (Herod,  ix. 
88  ;  Dwd.  ».  3S).  It  waa  speedily  followed  by 
another.  On  the  tripod  dedicated  by  the  Greeks 
at  Ddpfai  from  the  spoil  taken  from  the  Hedes  he 
bad  the  following  inscription  engraved  : 

"EAAifiw  ifxVf^*       grpKrir  JlXsffc  HijSaii', 

The  inscripdon  was  afterwards  obliterated  by 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  nnines  of  the  states 
which  joined  in  effecting  the  overthrow  of  the  bar- 
barian substituted  (Thuc.  i.  1 32 ;  Dem.  in  Neaeram, 

5 1378,  ed.  Reiake ;  Com.  Nepoa,  Paua.  1  ; 
erod.  Tiii.  83).  Simonides,  with  whom  I^- 
aanias  aeenn  to  haTo  been  on  terma  of  intimwy 
(Aelian,  Far.  HtMt.  ix.  41),  was  the  compoeer  of 
the  elegy.    (Pans.  iii.  8.  §  2.) 

In  B.  c  477  (see  the  discuision  by  Clinton  Oh 
tie  Jliatia*  Emptn,  Fasti  Uellen.  vol.  ii.  p.  248, 
&c)  the  confederate  Greeks  sent  out  a  fleet  under 
the  command  of  Pausanias,  to  follow  up  their 
auooeaa  by  driving  the  Peruana  completely  out  <^ 
Rnrope  and  the  ialands.  Cyprus  wiu  first  attacked, 
and  the  greater  part  of  it  subdued.  From  Cyprus 
Pausanias  suled  to  Bysantinm,  and  captured  the 
city  (Thuc  1.  94).  It  was  profaaUy  aa  a  memorial 
of  thia  conquest  that  he  dedicated  to  Poseidon  in  a 
temple  on  the  Thracton  Bosporus,  at  a  place  called 
Exampaens,  the  bowl  mentioned  by  Herodotu*  (iv. 
81  \  the  inscription  on  which  is  presaged  by  Atlie- 


naeus  (xiL  9,  p.  536,  a.h.).  It  doea  ootdiitinn^ 
appear  what  cooid  have  indnced  JnstiB  (ix.  1 )  to 
call  Penaaniaa  the  founder  of  BynatinBi  (a  ^tat^ 
ment  whidi  ia  i^watad  by  Indocna,  Oyiwia,  x% 
I.  §  42);  tfaongh  «;  as  Joatin  aaya,  Panssaiaa  bdl 
poaaeasion  of  the  dty  for  seven  years,  be  aaj  haw 
had  opportonitiea  effecting  such  altentioDa  ia 
the  city  and  the  government  as  ne«riy  to  have  R- 
modelled  both,  and  tha  bononra  aaaaUj  ascarded  to 
foondart  may  have  been  confefted  oi  him  b5  Ar 
Bynntinea. 

The  capture  of  Byaantinm  affinded  Vaaumm 
an  opportunity  for  commencing  the  execntira  of 
the  design  which  be  had  i^tparently  formed  ereu 
before  leaving  Greece.  Daisied  by  hu  success  and 
reputation,  his  station  u  a  Spartan  ciliani  bad 
become  too  restricted  for  bis  amhitien.  His  («- 
sition  as  regent  was  one  which  mnit  tnniiBie 
when  the  king  became  of  age.  As  a  tyrant  onr, 
not  Sparta  merely,  but  the  whole  of  Grms 
(<f  (VMtvt  "EAAjjyjjnf*  (^X4't  1'l>«.  L  128),  *a^ 
ported  1^  the  power  of  the  Penian  king,  he  hoped 
that  the  reward  of  his  tieadiery  to  Oneee  vmU 
be  ample  enough  to  satiafy  hia  oterwequng  piUe 
and  arrogance. 

Among  the  prisoners  taken  at  By antimn  were 
some  Persians  connected  with  the  royal  bmilj'. 
These  Pausaniaa,  by  the  aid  of  Oengyln^  whon 
he  had  made  nnmor  of  Byantfan,  emit  to  Ue 
king  without  Am  knowledge  of  other  affin. 
giving  out  Uiat  they  had  made  thor  eoa^Nb  Owi- 
gylus  escorted  them,  and  waa  the  beanr  of  a  Icim 
from  Pausanias  to  the  Jong,  in  whidi  the  lama 
offered  to  bring  Sparta  and  the  rest  of  Oraeee  Dcdcr 
his  power,  and  ptopoaed  to  marry  his  dandier 
(HuodotuB,  V.  82.  mentiona  that  lie  had  prepattd 
to  nuurry  the  dau^ter  of  Mofpabatet).  He  at  ihr 
same  time  requested  Xerxes  to  aend  some  trattj 
person  to  the  coast  to  treat  with  him.  Xenn 
aent  Artabaaus  with  a  letter  thanking  I^tissfliM 
for  the  release  of  the  prisonera,  and  ofi^i^  bin 
whatever  amount  of  tn^  and  mowj  he  icqnimi 
for  acoompliohing  his  des^gna.  (Aeeordiag  to  Pht- 
tiuch,Paratf.  10,  he  actually  reeand  MO  tdctm 
of  gold  from  the  king.)  Pausanias  now  set  iw 
bounds  to  bis  arrogant  and  dominenii^  tonpef. 
He  treated  the  allies  with  hatshpesa  and  injosoa. 
mode  himself  difficult  of  access  and  amductMl 
himeelf  ao  angrily  and  violeatly  tovrards  all  alike, 
that  no  one  could  cooie  near  him ;  and  with  s 
tBshness  that  even  exceeded  bb  arrogance  u- 
Bumed  the  dress  and  state  of  a  Penian  aatnp,  sad 
even  journeyed  through  Thrace  with  a  guard  of 
Pendens  and  Egyptians.  The  allies  wa«  so  di*- 
gosted  by  thia  catdnet,  aqpanaUy  as  oontnsttd 
with  that  of  Cimon  and  Aiisteidea,  that  they  sU. 
except  the  Peloponnesiaru  and  Aeginetans,  toIod- 
tarily  offered  to  transfer  to  the  Atheniana  that  pn* 
emiueuoe  of  rank  which  Sparta  had  bitbalo  to- 
joyed.  In  this  way  the  Athenian  confodnscr 
fint  took  its  rise.  Reporu  of  the  ooodoct  sod 
deaigna  of  Paunniaa  readied  Sparta,  and  he  wsi 
recalled ;  and  as  the  allies  reinaed  to  obey  Doicii, 
who  was  sent  in  his  place,  the  Spartans  declined 
to  tnke  any  &rther  tihare  in  the  openUions  sgainit 
the  Persians.  Pausaniiis,  on  reaching  Sparta.  «sf 
put  upon  his  trial,  and  convicted  of  varioos  oSnces 
^inst  individnals ;  but  the  evidence  reifMCtiBg 
hia  meditated  treachery  and  Medism  was  not  jet 
thoDght  sufficiently  strong.  He  however,  witkcal 
the  orders  of  the  ephora,  aaiied  in  a  veaael  of 
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KmnfBtfi  took  plve  in  B.  c.  SS6.  (IHod.  xri. 
fX  H  i  JiudiL  ix.  6.  7  ;  PluL  Ate».  c  9,  10.) 

i.  An  ofi«  m  tbft  annce  of  Alexander.  On 
tv  apnm  «f  SaidcB  be  «m  af^inted  to  the  com- 
Bod  ttlkt  dtadeL    (Arrim,  L  17.  5  8.) 

i  A  natire  of  Thea»ly,  with  whom  the  c«le- 
tnicd  1^1  Ul  in  kva.  [Lais.] 

lu.  .toacdioff  to  mame  account*  (Paua.  ii.  S3. 
SI). Ike  — — 1—1*"  of  Harpalas  [Habpalus], 
m  Bu  nnwd  Paiuaiuu.  [C.  P.  M.] 

FACSA'NIAS  (novraWaf  X  the  author  of  the 
XU0«t  Di^nhrvn*.  has  been  tuppoied  to  be  a 
sau>«  of  LjdiiL  The  paan^  in  whkh  thii 
c'j4LM]  B  foonded  is  in  his  own  woric  (t.  IS.  §7). 
T:r  tiniF  when  he  tta*«lled  and  lived  i>  fixed 
-^r^xmrnxdy  hy  various  poawgea.  The  Uteat 
whom  he  mentiona  ate  Antoninui. 
Koi.  vkera  he  call*  th«  feantt  Antoninn*  f  viil 
41  j  1),  and  hia  wMumm  Mareua  Antoninat, 
t^m  he  eaOs  the  aecond  Antoninus  (Yiii.  4S. 
{ ^  !■  He  alhdes  to  Antoninus  leaving  Marcus 
Ki  wccesior,  and  to  the  defeat  of  the  Gemuuii 
i.*<i  :»nianan«  by  Marcos.  The  great  battle 
with  ibe  Qnadi  took  place  a.  a.  174.  (Dion 
Vm.  lixi.  8.)  Aurelius  was  again  engi^ed  in 
Militici  with  the  Sannatiana,  Quad!,  and  other 
httoisDa,  inA.  D.  179,  but  as  he  died  in  a.d. 

and  Pansaniaa  does  not  mention  hii  death, 
ir  bUf  he  tefns  to  bti  eailiet  euupaigns.  He 
«ii  dKK&R  writing  hia  ci^th  book  after  a.  d. 
IT 4.  In  a  puam  in  the  seventh  book  (20.  §  6) 
^  u}t  thai  he  had  not  deacribed  the  Odeion  of 
ficracn  in  his  acooant  of  Attica  (lib.  i.),  because 
n  «u  not  (hen  baih.    Herodr*  was  a  contenpo- 
tuy  tS  Pins  and  Marcus,  uid  died  in  the  latter 
p.".  sf  the  mga  of  Msrcna. 
TV  Itinemy  of  Pansaniaa,  which  is  in  ten 
miluna  a  description  of  Attica  and  Meflaiis 
I  i-).  Cnintfaia,  Sicyvnia,  Phliaua.  and  Argolis  (ii,), 
Iconics (iii),  Mcasenia (iv.),  His(».  vi.),Achaea 
im-i,  Arcadia  (Tiii.).  Boeotia  (ix),  Phoei*  (x.). 
Hii  wxk  ihowa  that  he  visited  moat  of  the  places 
'3  itts  divisions  of  Greece,  a  fact  which  isclearly 
<^«iatiated  by  the  BriBnteneas  and  particularity 
'*  >■  fciuipLion.    Bat  he  also  travelled  much  in 
('t  ceontriea.    A  passaffe  in  the  eighth  book 
t  i.  5)  appears  to  pruve  that  he  had  been  at 
he*,  awi  another  parage  (x.  21.  S  I)  »  'till 
^  »  Id  ihc  purpose.    He  speaks  of  aeeing  a  hynm 
f  Pbivti  on  n  triangular  stele  in  the  temple  u  the 
I'^BB  Annon,  near  the  altar  which  Ptolemaeus, 
I'      of  L^Ds,  dedicated  to  Ammon  (iz.  16. 
1 1).  He  also  visited  Deloa  (ix.  40.  §  5),  as  we 
■rVr  Enn  his  mode  of  description,  which  ia  exactly 
^lif  ikat  of  Herodotns  in  similar  eases :  the 
''tCns  have  a  wooden  ttatne  ((tfoiw)  of  Aphn- 
^  sf  BO  ftcatsiir.  which  has  lost  the  left  hand 
'•J  itatDD  of  age,  and  it  terminates  in  a  qnadtangu- 
^nn  instead  of  feet."    It  is  probable  that  he 
i)v  vu4ted  Syria  and  Palestine,  for  he  contrasts 
'•^f  brirat  that  grew  in  Eleia  with  the  byssna  of 
Hebrews  (v.  5.  %  3).    He  must  of  course  have 
<^.lcd  a  great  number  of  places  which  lay  between 
t  «  utmne  pmnta  which  have  been  mentioned. 
N'tiiiin  is  known  of  PansaniaB  except  what  we 
•an  ttun  his  own  book. 

^  Peritfceais  is  merely  an  Itinpmry.  Pausa- 
^tes  DO  general  description  of  a  country  or 
*Viifa  phce,  but  be  describes  the  things  as  be 
to  then.    Ilia  acennnt  ia  minute  ;  bat  it 
""'Jf  trier*  to  objecu  of  antiqiuty,  and  works  of 
♦SL  IIL 


art,  such  as  buildings,  temples,  statues,  and  pio- 
tuxes.  He  also  mentions  mountains,  rivera,  and 
Countuns,  and  the  mythological  stories  connected 
with  them,  ^tich  indeed  are  his  chief  indncemenu 
to  speak  of  thoia.  His  religious  (eding  was  strong, 
and  hia  belief  sure,  for  he  tdls  many  old  l^nds 
in  true  good  hith  and  seriousness.  His  style  has 
been  much  condemned  by  modem  critics,  scHue  ol 
whom  consider  it  a  sample  of  what  has  been  called 
the  Asiatic  styl&  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  hia  vrorda  an  wnmg^  ^aced,  and  that  it 
aeema  as  if  be  tried  to  make  hia  meaning  difflcalt 
to  discover.  But  if  we  except  some  corrupt  paa> 
■agea,  and  if  we  allow  that  his  order  of  worda  ia 
not  that  of  the  beet  Oteek  writers,  there  ia  hardly 
nnch  obscurity  to  a  person  who  is  competently 
acquainted  widt  Greek,  except  that  obscurity  which 
sometimea  is  owing  to  the  nattw.  He  makes  no 
attempt  at  entament ;  when  he  speaks  of  the  noUe 
works  of  art  that  he  saw,  the  very  brevity  and 
simplicity  with  which  he  describes  many  boMtifiil 
things,  present  them  to  ns  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  the  description  of  a  conaoissenr,  who  often 
thinks  more  about  rounding  a  phrase  than  about 
the  thing  which  he  affects  to  describe.  With  the 
exception  of  Herodotus,  there  is  no  writer  of  an- 
tiquity, and  perhaps  none  of  modem  times,  who  has 
comprehended  so  many  valuable  fact*  in  a  small 
volume.  The  work  of  Paasanias  is  full  of  matter 
mythological,  historical,  and  artistic ;  nor  does  ha 
n^ect  matters  phyMcal  and  economicaL  His 
remaricB  on  eardiqoakes  (vii.  24).  on  the  soft  atone 
full  of  sea  shdls  (AtSot  Koyxirns)  used  in  the 
buildings  of  Megara,  on  the  byssus  nliove  referred 
to,  and  on  a  kind  of  ulk  warm  (vi.  26),  show  the 
minuteness  of  his  observation.  At  Patiae  he  was 
struck  with  the  het  (Tii.21.  S  14)tbatthelflniale* 
were  doable  the  number  of  the  mnle* ;  which  is 
ex|Jained  by  the  circnmataiwe  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  got  their  living  by  making  head-gear,  and 
weaving  cloth  from  the  bjssus  of  Klis.  He  has  thus 
preserved  a  valuable  record  of  the  growth  and 
eatablishment  of  manufacturing  industry  in  a  small 
Greek  town  in  the  second  century  of  our  aaia. 

Wheo  PansaniaB  visited  Greece,  it  was  not  yet 
despoiled  of  all  the  great  works  of  art.  The  coun- 
try was  still  rich  in  the  memoriala  of  the  unrivalled 
genius  of  the  Oreeks,  Pansaniaa  ia  not  a  critic  or 
connoissear  in  art,  and  what  ia  better,  he  doea  not 
pretend  to  hr  one ;  be  speaks  of  a  thing  just  as  he 
saw  it,  and  in  detail.  His  description  of  the  works 
of  Polygnoins  at  Delphi  (X.25--.S1),  the  paintings 
in  the  Poecile  at  Athena  (L  15),  the  treasuies  of 
art  collected  in  Elia  (v.  vi),  among  which  was  the 
Jupiter  of  Pheidiaa  (v.  10),  are  valuable  records, 
Kiaply  becRiUB  they  are  ^ain  facia.  Greece  waa 
still  noher  in  aeulpture  at  die  time  of  hiavisit  than 
in  pdntiM,  and  he  deacribea  works  of  all  the  great 
Greek  Bcal^ton,  both  in  marble  and  in  bronae ; 
nor  does  he  omit  to  mention  the  memwiala  of  the 
archaic  style  which  were  still  religiously  preserved 
in  the  templea  of  Greece. 

"Hie  fint  edition  of  Paniiniaa  waa  printed  at 
Veniee,  1&16,  fit).,  by  AMns,  bat  it  ia  very  ineor- 
recL  Xylander  (Holxraann)  commenced  an  edi- 
tion, which  was  Sniahed  by  Sylburg,  and  appeared 
with  the  Ijttin  version  of  Romolo  Amaaeo,  at 
Frankfort  on  the  Main,  1583,  fol.,  and  at  Hana<t, 
16)3.  The  edition  of  Ktthn,  Lnnog,  1666.  fol., 
also  contains  the  Latin  vnuon  of  Rrnnolo  Amaseo. 
which  was  fint  pabtished  at  Ram  in  J^47,  4tii^ 
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tiircumvsllatum.  He  defeated  the  aMailnntii  with 
Mine  Blaughter,  hot  did  not  follow  up  his  victory, 
and  Mcredy  lent  a  meuage  to  the  bcftipged.  At 
hb  fuggettion  a  dotation  wae  iMit  by  them  to 
hiouelf  and  the  sphon,  an  anniatiee  waa  cracluded 
with  the  exilei,  and  their  depntiea  wen  lent  to 
Spaita  to  plead  their  canie.  The  remit  wai,  that 
Sftem  GommiMionera  were  appointed,  in  conjunc- 
tion with  Pauianias,  to  aettle  the  difierencea  of  the 
two  AUienUn  parties.  An  amneity  was  published, 
including  all  but  the  thirty  tyrants,  the  Eleven, 
and  the  Ten  who  bod  been  govemore  of  Peiiseent. 
PauHUiini  then  disbanded  his  forces  (Xen.  fleilei. 
n.  4.  §  28—39  ;  Pans.  iii.  5.  §  L  ;  Pint.  Lynnd. 
c  21).  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  however,  the 
opposite  party  brought  him  to  trial  before  a  court 
cotwsting  of  the  gerontai,  the  ephors,  and  the 
other  king  Agii.  Foarteen  of  the  geroate^  with 
king  Agia,  voted  for  his  condem  nation  ;  the  rest 
acquitted  him.    (Paua.  iil  5.  §2.) 

In  B.  a  395,  when  hostilities  broke  out  between 
Phocis  and  Thebes,  and  the  former  ap|>lied  to 
Sparta,  war  waa  decreed  againat  Thebes,  and 
Lyaandec  was  aent  into  Phodii  to  miia  all  the 
foroea  he  conld  in  that  quarter.  Pausaniat  wai  to 
join  him  on  an  appointed  day  with  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  troops.  These  collected  so  atowly,  that 
when  Lyiander  with  the  troops  which  he  had 
raised  reached  Haliartus,  Pausanias  had  not  ar- 
rived. A  battle  ensued  onder  the  walls  of  Haliai^ 
tna,  in  which  Lysander  was  alain.  Next  day 
Pkutaoiaa  rrached  the  spot,  but  the  arrival  of  an 
Athenian  army  rendered  him  unwilling  to  engage. 
A  council  of  war  was  held,  in  which  it  was  de- 
cided that  apjdication  should  be  made  for  permit 
sion  to  carry  away  the  dead  bodies  of  those  wlio 
had  been  alain  in  the  late  engagement.  Tbii  was 
only  granted  on  condition  that  Pausanias  should 
withdnw  his  forces  from  Boeotin  ;  and  these  terms 
were  accepted.  On  his  return  to  Sparta,  Pau- 
sanias was  impeached,  and,  besides  his  conduct  on 
this  last  occasion,  bis  leniency  to  Thraaybulus  and 
his  party  at  Peiiaeeus  was  agwn  brought  up 
against  him;  and  Pansanias,  seeing  that  a  fiiir 
trial  was  not  to  be  hoped  for,  went  into  voluntary 
exile,  and  waa  condnnned  to  death.  He  sought 
abclter  in  the  sanctuuy  of  Athene  Alea  at  Tegea, 
and  was  atill  living  here  in  B.  C.  385.  when 
Mantines  was  besieged  by  his  son  Agesipolia,  who 
succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  Pausanias,  who 
had  friendly  relations  with  the  leading  men  of 
Muntinea,  interceded  with  his  son  on  behalf  of  the 
city.  {Xen.  /feflen.  iit.  5.  §  17—25,  v.  2.  §  S— 
fi;Pau8.iii.5.S3-'7tPlut.JVaii.cS).)  Diodo- 
rus  (xiv.  17)  emmeouiiy  substitntet  Pautuiias  for 
Agis  in  connection  with  the  quarrel  between  the 
liaeedamonians  and  l^leane. 

Sl  An  Athenian  of  the  Deme  Cerameia.  cele- 
brated for  his  amorous  propensities  towards  those 
of  his  own  sex,  and  for  his  attachment  to  the  poet 
Agnthon.  Both  Plato  {Convimm,  p.  176,  a., 
180,  c. ;  comp.  Protag.  p.  31.5,  d.)  and  Xvnophon 
{Ommmim,  '8.  %  32)  introduce  him.  It  has  been 
supposed  that  Pausanias  was  the  author  of  a  so- 
pamte  erotic  treatise;  but  Athenaeus  (v.  p.'2t(;) 
affirms  that  no  treatise  of  the  kind  existed. 

4.  A  son  or  brother  of  Derdas.  {Schfi.  ad 
Thuc  L  61.)  He  appears  among  the  antngonistc 
of  king  Perdiocas. 

■  5.  King  of  Macedonia,  the  ton  and  successor  of 
Aeropni.    He  was  assnisinated  in  the  year  of  his 


accession  by  Amyutas  II.,  B.  c.  S94.  (Diad.  ai 

82,  84.) 


COIN  OP  pAU&sHiaa,  kino  op  uacxoowu..  i 

6.  A  pretender  to  the  thrane  of  Macedoni: 
According  to  the  scholiast  on  Aeachinea  (p.  7^-i 
ed.  Rfoske),  he  belonged  to  the  royal  fainiiy.  I! 
made  his  appearance  in  B.  c  368,  after  Alexaoil' 
II.,  the  son  of  Amyntas  II.,  had  been  aasassinsi" 
by  Ptolemaeus ;  and,  being  supported  by  nom^  -s 
adherents,  gained  possession  of  several  towns.  1.2 

3 dice,  the  widow  of  Amyntas,  sent  to  nqocat  tiu 
d  of  the  Athsnian  general,  Ipkientea,  who  etl 
pelled  Paunnias  from  the  kingdom.  (AeaHtinr^ 
<U  faiia  Leg.  c.  23,  p.  81,  ed.  Steph. ;  Con.  Nepw 
Iplucr.c'i.) 

7.  A  Macedonian  youth  of  distiDgniafaed  &n:i.'ii 
&ora  the  province  of  Orestis.  He  was  one  of  tM 
body-giMrd  of  king  Philip,  who,  on  acoonnt  of  u 
beauty,  was  much  attached  to  him.  Percania 
himself  in  danger  of  being  supplanted  in  tbe  s5.« 
don  of  Philip  by  a  rival  also  called  Pansanias.  LrJ 
in  the  most  opprobrious  manner,  assailed  the  littor; 
who  complained  to  his  friend  Attains,  and  tona 
after  perished  in  battle  with  tlw  Illyriana.  AoAA 
contrived  to  take  the  most  odious  rei-eng«  on  Pss^ 
nnias,  who  complained  of  the  outrage  to  Philip^ 
But,  apparently  <sa  account  of  his  relationthip  t>j 
Attalus,  and  because  he  needed  his  serricee,  Pi.Lip 
declined  to  inflict  any  punishment  on  Attalua.  Pin- 
saniaa  accordingly  directed  his  vengeanoe  agaiiu'i 
Philip  himaeif.  An  opportunity  presented  itwU  ■< 
the  festival  held  by  Philip  at  Aegae,  u,  in  a  mi.*-' 
nificent  procession,  Philip  approached,  haiinp  i-- 
reeled  hia  guards  to  keep  at  a  distance,  as  thooirn 
on  such  an  occasion  he  had  no  need  of  them.  I^u- 
saniaa  rushed  forwards  from  the  crowd,  and,  dmn-i 
ing  a  lai^  Celtic  swurd  from  beneath  his  divssj 
plunged  it  into  the  king's  ude.  The  nmfdrM| 
forthwith  nudied  towards  the  gates  of  the  tevii.| 
where  horses  were  ready  for  him.  He  was,  hon-' 
ever,  closely  pursued  by  some  officers  of  the  king't 
guard,  and,  having  stumUed  and  fallen,  ws«  if 
spatched  by  them  on  the  ^ot.  Suspicion  mvJ 
on  Olympiat  and  Alexander  of  having  tieen  pr  >T 
to  the  deed.  According  to  Justin,  it  was  OlvmpiB' 
who  provided  the  horses  Sat  the  flight  of  Pnutaniu 
and  when  his  corpse  was  cmcified  she  placed  i 
crown  of  gold  upon  the  head,  caused  the  bodr  u 
be  humt  over  the  remains  of  her  hnsband,  W 
erected  a  monument  to  hira  in  the  same  pisce, 
oTen  instituted  yearly  rites  in  memory  of  hiin. 
The  sword  with  which  he  had  assassinated  thr 
king  she  dedicated  to  Apollo.  The  suspicion 
resuril  to  Alexander  is  probably  totally  unfoundsi. 
There  was  likewise  a  story  that  PaiuanisK.  whilt 
meditating  revenge^  having  asked  the  Bophi!>t  Mtt- 
mocrates  which  was  the  shortest  way  to  fame,  tlx 
latter  replied,  that  it  was  by  killing  the  man  vbo 
had  petfbrmed  the  greatest  achievements.  T&m 
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took  finee  in  B.  c.  336.    (Diod.  xvi. 
n.  M  ;  Jutin.  ii:  6,  7  ;  Pbt.  jUktl  c.  9,  10.) 

I.  An  ofiper  in  the  Mfvin  of  Alnutden  On 
m  opoire  of  Svdes  be  wu  afipotnted  to  the  eom- 
■itJoTtkcitadeL    (Anuui,  L  17- §  8.) 

i,  A  niirt  of  Theinaly,  with  whom  the  cele- 
Uattd  Un fidi  is  loTc  [Lais.] 

■4.  .Iceaf^na  lo  woane  uxoimt*  (Psui.  ii.  33. 
1  t).llii  nwHliii  of  Haipalni  [Harpaluk], 
«M  I  ea  uaed  PMuuuas.  [C.  P.  M.] 

PAt'^A'NlAS  (nauo(D<cu),  tha  author  of  the 
TUft^ftirtu  hfti  been  supposed  to  be  s 
sauit  «f  LjSjm.     The  pouage  in  which  thi* 
txM  k  feanded  it  in  his  own  worit  (v.  I&  §  7). 
Tu  um  when  he  trnvelled  aad  lived  i»  fixed 
■'^.-i-cnudj  hj  Tstious  paanges.    The  Uteat 
Krau  wnyerow  whom  he  mentions  are  Antoninns, 
Tint.  kIund  he  odh  the  famier  Antoninns  <  viii. 
41^1),  and  hia  aacccssor  Manus  Antoninus, 
sfe«  he  alk  the  second  Antoninus  (viii.  43. 
f  4 1.  He  abides  to  Antanhtua  lening  MaRni 
f  <  iii  laoccMor,  and  to  die  defeat  of  the  Gamut 
vti  SuBUitnt  by  Marait.    The  mat  battle 
■i-i  the  Qnadi  took  place  A.  D.  If4.  (Dion 
('^  luL  8.)    Aurelius  wu  again  enga^  in 
Allies  with  the  Sannatians,  Quadi,  and  other 
-Hwiaas,  in  a.i>.  179,  bat  at  be  died  in  A.D. 
i*"'!.  and  Piamniia  doe*  not  nentirai  hia  death, 
i^tebly  he  tefen  to  hit  cwtier  cannp^gns.  Me 
iku  iboelaK  writing  hit  eighth  book  after  a.  d. 
}'t.  In  a  pussge  in  the  tcTenth  book  (20.  §  6) 
\r  s4}-(  ihu  he  had  not  described  the  Odeion  of 
Krt4dn  in  his  account  of  Attica  (lib.  i.),  because 
B  nt  tnt  then  boUt.    Merodet  was  a  contempo- 
an  tf  f'm  and  Marens,  and  died  in  the  latter 
if  ite        of  Marciit. 
TV  Itinenuy  of  Paosanias,  which  it  in  ten 
centaint  a  description  of  Attica  and  Memria 
:  l.CinBitfaia,Sicfonia,  Phbasia.  and  Argolis(iL), 
LKnica  {m.),  Mesaenia (It.),  Elis  (v.  vi.),  Achaaa 
■VLi,  Artadis  (viii.),  Boeetia  (ix),  Pfaorit  (x.). 
Ha  *i4k  ihows  that  he  visited  moat  of  the  places 
I  >  tkw  diriuons  of  Greece,  a  faa  which  is  cleatly 
(Tmititied  by  the  minuteness  and  particularity 
' '    description.    Bat  he  also  travelled  much  in 
( ff  (MiBtries,    A  potaace  in  the  eighth  book 
1 4. 5]  appears  to  prove  that  he  had  been  at 
'!'■(.  ad  UMthei  passage  (x.  21.  §  1)  it  slill 
'^^teihcpaipoae.    He  qieaka  of  wnng  a  hymn 
'  -  I'ndmt  «n  a  triangukr  stele  in  the  toinple  irf  ttia 
Liwu  Anmon.  near  the  altar  which  Ptolemaeiit, 
t«  mh  of  Idgus,  dedicated  to  Amnion  (ix.  16. 
i  4  He  ilw  vitited  Delot  (ix.  40.  9  5),  nt  we 
ifrr  Iran  hu  mode  of  descriptton,  which  is  exactly 
ihu  of  Herodotat  in  nmilar  cases :  the 
ivUia  hm  a  wooden  statue  ((rfaiw)  of  Aphro- 
Iac  of  so  jmat  site,  which  haa  lost  the  left  hand 
>r  ram  of  age,  and  it  terminates  in  a  qnadrangu- 
ianead  of  feeL"    It  is  prabaUe  that  he 
t'<tTMhdE^ria  and  Palestine,  for  he  contnuu 
bfMi  tliat  grew  in  Eleia  with  the  bytias  of 
H^rewB  (v.  5.  §  2).    He  most  of  course  have 
^jultd  a  gnu  number  of  placpt  which  lay  between 
Htrmie  points  which  have  been  mentioned. 
■>nlu9f  11  known      Paosanias  exc^t  what  we 
'Xb  him  his  own  book, 
lit  Psitgesis  is  merely  an  ItiDemry.  Pansa- 
gi>»  no  genenl  description  of  a  country  or 
nngftplice,  btrt  be  describes  the  things  as  he 
to  iheiB.    Hit  account  is  minnte  ;  bni  it 
^tt  iriot  In  objcett  of  anti^iuty,  and  works  of 
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art,  such  as  baUdingt.,  templet,  ttalnet,  and  pfe- 
tttnc  H«  aho  mentions  moiinlafaiB,  riven,  and 
fcnotuns,  and  the  mythological  akiiies  oraoected 
with  them,  which  indeed  are  his  chief  inducements 
to  speak  of  them.  His  religions  feeling  vraa  Strong, 
and  his  belief  sure,  for  be  telU  many  old  legends 
in  true  good  fiiith  and  serinusnpts.  His  style  has 
been  much  condemned  by  modem  critict,  some  ot 
whom  conuder  it  a  sample  of  what  hot  been  called 
the  Asiatic  style.  Some  even  go  so  far  as  to  My 
that  his  woids  are  wrongly  placed,  and  that  it 
teems  aa  if  he  tried  to  make  his  meanii^  difficult 
to  discover.  Bnt  if  we  exoept  some  ootrupt  paa- 
(igea,  and  if  we  aUow  that  hit  order  of  words  is 
not  that  of  the  beat  Greek  writets,  there  it  hardly 
much  oboenrity  to  a  person  who  is  c<«Dpelently 
acquainted  with  Greek,  except  that  obscurity  which 
sometimes  it  owing  to  the  matter.  He  makes  no 
attempt  at  ornament ;  when  he  speaks  of  the  noble 
works  of  art  that  he  saw,  the  very  brevity  and 
simplicity  with  whieh  he  describes  many  boMtifnl 
things,  present  them  to  us  in  a  more  lively  manner 
than  the  deKription  of  a  connoisseur,  who  often 
thinkt  more  about  rounding  a  phiate  than  about 
the  thing  which  he  affects  to  describe.  With  the 
exception  of  Herodotus,  there  ia  no  writer  of  an- 
tiquity, and  perhaps  none  of  modem  times,  who  baa 
oomprdteBded  so  many  valnaUe  faeu  in  a  amaU 
vohniie.  The  work  of  PmsHataa  is  fhll  of  matter 
mythological,  hiatorical,  and  artistic  ;  nor  does  he 
neglect  matters  physical  and  economicaL  His 
remarks  on  eartbqoitites  (vii.  24),  on  the  soft  stone 
full  of  tea  thells  (Xl0os  Korfxinis)  used  in  thn 
bnildings  of  Megan,  on  the  byssns  above  referred 
to,  and  on  a  kind  of  silk  worm  (vi.  26),  show  the 
minnteness  of  his  observation.  At  Patiae  he  was 
struck  with  the  bet  (vii.  21.  §  14)  that  the  female* 
were  double  the  number  of  the  males ;  which  is 
explained  by  the  cirenmstance  that  the  greater  part 
of  them  got  thrir  living  by  making  head-gear,  and 
weaving  cloth  frmn  the  byvsns  of  Elis.  He  baa  thua 
preserved  a  valuable  record  of  the  growth  and 
establishment  of  manabetnriog  indutt^  in  a  tmall 
Greek  town  in  the  tecond  century  of  our  aeia. 

When  Pausanias  viuted  Greece,  it  was  not  yet 
despoiled  of  all  dw  great  worka  of  art.  The  conn- 
try  was  still  ridi  in  tba  memoriakof  theanrivalled 
genins  of  the  Grceki.  Pausanias  is  not  a  critic  or 
eoonmsseur  in  art,  and  what  is  better,  he  does  not 
pretend  to  be  one  ;  he  speaks  of  a  thing  just  as  ho 
■aw  it,  and  in  detaiL  Hit  description  of  the  works 
of  Poiygnotns  at  Delphi  (x.25— SI),  the  puntings 
m  tile  Poeetle  at  Aliens  (L  \&%  tiie  treasures  of 
art  colleeted  in  EUs  (v.  vii  among  whieh  was  tbe 
Jupiter  of  Phddias  (v.  10),  are  valudde  reeocds, 
simply  because  they  are  plain  bets.  Greece  was 
still  richer  in  sculpture  at  the  time  of  his  visit  than 
in  painting,  and  ho  descttbes  works  of  alt  the  great 
Greek  ocui^ptara,  both  in  marble  and  in  bronae  ; 
nor  does  he  mnit  to  mention  the  memorials  of  the 
archaic  style  which  were  still  religiously  preserved 
in  the  temples  of  Greece. 

The  first  edition  of  Pausanias  was  printed  at 
Venice,  1516,  fol.,  by  Aldns,  but  it  is  very  incor- 
rect Xylander  (Holonann)  commenced  an  edi- 
tion, lAkb  was  finished  hj  ^IbniKandappeajvd 
with  the  I^tin  verrion  of  Romolo  Anaseo,  at 
Praakfoit  on  the  Main,  1583,  fol.,  and  at  HaiuMU 
1613.  The  edition  of  KUbn,  Ldpog,  1696.  fol., 
alto  contains  the  Ijitin  version  of  Rmnolo  Amaseo. 
wbieh  wna  first  published  at  Rone  in  1547,  4t« 
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The  «diUon  af  C.  G.  Kebelis,  Leifnig,  1822— 
1826,  5  vftli.  8vo,  hu  an  improvMl  text,  and  the 
corrected  version  of  Amateo,  with  «  copioni  com- 
mentary and  index.  The  edition  of  Imm.  Bekicer, 
Berlin,  1826—7*  2  fol%.  8vo,  is  foonded  ulely  on 
the  Paiii  M&  1410,  and  the  fnr  derbrtiom  from 
the  text  are  noted  by  tho  editor  ;  then  is  a  vety 
good  index  to  this  edition.  The  latent  edition  i* 
by  J.  II.  C.  Schubart  and  C  Walx,  Leipzig, 
18:t»— 40,  3  vols.  8vo.  There  is  a  French  tran»- 
lation  hy  ClnTier,  with  the  Greek  text  collated 
after  the  Paris  MS&  Paris,  18U,  &c,  8  vols.  Sm 
The  I.itcHt  Oerman  translation  is  by  E.  Wiedasch, 
Munich,  1826— '29,  4  vols.  8to.  There  b  an 
Knglinh  tmnfilntion  by  Thomas  Taylor,  the  trans- 
hitiir  of  Plato  and  Aristotle,  which  in  some  pas- 
sacew  is  vi>ry  incorrect.  [Q-  L.] 

l'AUSA'NIAS(Ibiwai>lat).  1.  A  oommentotor 
An  lleracleltua,  hence  sumained  'HpawAsiriffnft, 
(Ding.  Lnert.  ix.  15.) 

'2.  A  liacednemonian  historian,  who,  according 
to  Suidaa  (>•*'.),  wrote,  Tltpl  'EKKtindyrov,  Aaxm- 

mviv  foprwr.  He  is  probably  the  author  lefened 
to  by  Aelian  and  Airivi  (Taelio.  c.  1)  as  having 
written  on  the  Babjeet  of  Taetica.    [W.  M.  Q.] 

PAUSA'NIAS  (nawBviui),  the  name  of  two 
Grade  pVyaiciiina. 

1.  A  native  of  Sicily  in  the  fifth  century  tLC, 
who  belonged  to  the  family  of  the  Asclepiadae, 
and  whose  father's  name  was  Anchitoi.  He  was 
an  intimate  friend  of  Empedoeles,  who  dedicated 
to  him  his  poem  on  Nature.  (Diog.  LaerL 
viii.  2.  §  60  ;  Suidas,  «.  v.  'Awovt  ;  Oalen,  Da 
MttA.  AM.  i.  I.  vol.  X.  p.  6.)  There  is  ex- 
tant a  Greek  epigram  oii  this  Pansaiiias,  which 
is  attributed  in  the  Greek  Anthology  to  Simonides 
(vii.  508),  but  by  Diogenes  IdeVtias  (L  e.)  to 
Empedoeles  The  latter  opinion  appears  to  be 
more  probable,  aa  he  could  hardly  be  known  to 
Simonides,  who  died  a  c.  467.  It  is  also  donbtfol 
whether  he  was  6or»,  or  buried,  at  Gela  in  Sicily, 
as  in  thia  same  epigram  Diogenei  Laiirtius  reads 
I9p«fw  Nao,  and  tha  Ondc  AntfaoU^y  49a^ 
Ttluu  Perhaps  the  former  reading  is  the  mora 
correct,  as  it  seems  to  be  implied  by  Diogenes 
Laeitius  that  Pausanins  was  yonnger  than  Empe- 
doeles, and  we  have  no  notice  of  his  dying  young, 
or  being  outlived  by  him, 

2.  A  physician  who  attended  Cnterus,  one  of 
the  generals  of  Alexander  the  Great,  and  to  whom 
the  king  addressed  a  letter  when  he  heard  he  waa 
going  to  give  his  parent  hellebore,  enjoining  him 
to  be  cautions  in  the  use  of  so  powerful  a  medir 
cine,  probably  about  a.  c  324.  (Plut  Aitx. 
c41.)  [W.  A.G.] 

PAUSA'NrAS  (nauffwiat),  artisU.  I.  A 
statuary,  of  Apollonin,  made  the  statues  of  Apollo 
and  Callisto,  which  fonned  a  part  of  the  great 
votive  oaring  of  the  Tegeans  at  Qlympia.  He 
flourished,  therefore,  about  &CL  400.  (Paua.  x.  9. 
§  3  ;  Daedalus  11.) 

2,  A  painter,  mendoned  by  AUienaeus  n  a 
wepv^rfM^i,  but  otherwise  anknown.  (Ath.  aiii. 
p.567,k)  [P.S.I 

PAU'SIAS  (Tlmo-lat),  one  of  the  most  distin- 
guishod  painters  of  the  best  school  and  the  Lmtt 
period  of  Qmk  art,  was  a  contemporary  of  Ans- 
toides,  Meluthins,  and  Apelles  (about  b.c.  360 — 
M0\  and  a  disciide  of  Punphiliu.  Ha  had  pre- 
Tiously  been  mstnueid  fay  hia  bthar  Btietas,  who 


livod  at  Sieyon,  whoe  also  Fanoas  puaed  Ui 
life.  He  was  thus  perpetually  bmiliar  vitfa  tboai 
high  principles  of  art  which  the  authority  of  Pub- 
philus  had  estaUished  at  Sicyoo,  and  with  tbof« 
great  artistt  who  nsort  to  that  ci^,  of  whidi  PUi'vi 
m^dm/iimUapairiafiebom. 

The  deputanent  the  art  which  PansiBs  non 
practised,  and  in  which  lie  received  the  inatmcti-<Bi 
of  Pamphilus,  waa  painting  in  encaustic  with  the 
ofttnim,  and  Pliny  calls  him  priatMrn  ta  kte  pentn 
nobilem.  Indeed,  according  to  the  same  writer,  Ku 
restoration  of  the  paintings  of  Polygnotns,  on  the 
walls  of  the  temple  at Thespiae, exhibited  astrikinc 
inferiority,  because  Uie  eifbrt  waa  made  in  a  depart- 
ment not  his  own,  namely,  with  the  fwaed. 

Pansias  was  the  first  who  appUed  encsusik 
painting  to  the  decoration  of  the  ceilings  and  walls 
of  hoaaei.  Nothing  of  this  kind  had  been  piac 
tiaed  befon  his  time,  except  the  punting  of  the 
citings  of  temples  with  sura. 

Tho  bvourite  subjects  of  Paanas  were  smaif 
panel-pictures,  chiefly  of  boy^  His  rivab  im- 
puted his  taste  for  such  small  pietnrea  to  hia  want 
of  ability  to  paint  fiut:  irtimapoa  he  executed  s 
pieture  u  a  boy  hi  a  nwlt  day,  and  this  pictinv 
became  famoas  under  vnb  mate  of  AsMerwaoc  is 
day's  woric). 

Another  celebiated  pictare,  no  doubt  in  t>.e 
same  style,  was  the  portrait  of  Glyceia,  a  flow<-r. 
girl  of  his  native  city,  of  whom  he  was  enamoural 
when  a  young  man.  The  combined  force  of  his 
afieetkn  for  hu  aiatresa  and  for  his  art  led  him  Ut 
strive  to  imitate  the  flowers,  of  which  she  msde 
the  gariands  that  she  sold  ;  and  he  thoa  acquii^ 
the  greatest  skill  in  flower-painting.  The  fnh  nf 
these  atodies  was  a  picture  of  Olyccra  with  a  gac- 
land,  which  was  known  in  Pliny's  tinae  as  xkt 
St^iait^iioeoi  (gartand-weaver)  or  fiHyfcnsqpofii 
(garland-seller),  A  eopy  of  this  picture  (epwrm* 
pkoit)  was  botuht  by  L.  LocuUus  at  the  Dionvsis 
at  Athens  for  the  great  sum  of  two  talents. 

Another  painting  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  iht 
finest  specimen  of  Panaias's  larger  pictorea :  it  wa« 
prnerved  in  Ui«  portico  of  Ponj^j  at  Ronw. 
This  pietwn  was  lemukable  for  atnkiiig  effects  ot 
foreshortening,  and  of  light  and  shade.  It  repir- 
senting  a  sacrifice :  the  ox  waa  shown  in  ita  whtit 
length  in  a  front  and  not  a  side  view  (that  is,  powep 
fully  foreshortened) :  this  figure  was  painted  hlsei:, 
wh^  the  people  in  attendance  were  placed  in  i 
strong  white  fight,  and  the  shadow  of  the  ox  w 
made  to  fidl  upon  them:  the  e^ct  was  thutsH 
the  figures  seemed  to  stand  out  boldly  tnm  lie 
picture.  Pliny  says  that  this  style  of  puntiiijt 
was  first  invented  by  Pansias ;  and  that  many  bal 
tried  to  imitMe  it,  bat  none  with  equal  ancceis. 
(Plin.  H.N.  XXXV,  II.  a.  40.) 

Pansanias  (ii.  27.  §  3)  mention!  two  other 
punttngs  of  Pausias,  which  adorned  the  Tbola* 
At  Epidaurua  The  one  represented  Love,  hsrinji 
laid  aside  his  bow  and  arrows,  and  holding  a  IjR, 
which  be  has  taken  up  in  their  stead :  Uie  othtr 
Drunkamun  (H<ffq),  druiking  out  of  a  glaaa  gob- 
let, throogh  which  her  fiue  was  TinUa. 

Most  of  the  puntings  of  Pauuaa  were  prohiUy 
transported  to  Rome,  with  the  other  treasnm  of 
Sicyonian  art,  in  the  aedileahip  of  Scaurua,  whm 
the  state  of  Sicyon  was  compelled  to  sell  all  ibe 
pictures  whidi  were  public  property,  in  wder  to 
pay  its  debts.  (Plin.  L  c) 

Pliny  (La  S  SI)  muiilona  Ariatblaiii^  du  idb  ' 
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4  iimfk  of  Puuiai,  and  Mechopwiea,  another 
hn  dodplN.  [P.  S.] 

PAUSIRAS  (TlaMTipms),  or  PAUSIRIS  (IIov- 
1.  Sob  of  Amynanu,  the  rebel  utnp  of 
UpL  [AimiTAKDs.]  Notwithetaading  his  b- 
cr'i  rrndt,  he  wm  appomted  by  the  Penian 
jcf  to  tat  Htrapj  of  Egfft.  (Herod,  iii.  Ifi.) 
1  Om  of  the  leaden  of  tlte  l^iyptiaiia  in  their 
nait  ipiM  Ptolony  Epiphane*.  The  rebel  chiefo 
td  laie  theuudve*  matten  of  Lycopolia,  but 
Kit  mUe  to  hold  oat  againit  Poi^cratea,  the 
vDtni  cS  Ptolemy,  and  they  aurrendered  them- 
(Im  u  the  imny  of  the  kin^,  vho  cauaed  them 
Uubtpot  to  death,  BiC.  184.  (P(riyb.xziil  16.) 
'«!)ccniag  the  araunataacea  and  period  of  thia 
mk,  «e  LetmoBe  {Comm.  tmr  flmcriptuni  da 
a»lMLtk-33.  Paiia,  1B4I).  [E.  H.  R] 

PA  LSI 'STRATUS  (n»ff(ffTp«tTo*>,  a  Rho- 
iK.  «lii>  WW  appointed  to  comnmnd  the  forcea  of 
K  npyblic  in  B.  c;  1 97  ;  he  landed  in  the  die- 
tict  of  Ana  Miner  called  Perasa  with  a  conai- 
miit  uray,  defeated  the  Macedonian  general 
^ut-xrasM,  and  reduced  the  whole  of  Peraaa,  but 
£tti  in  taking  Stntoniceia.  (Lir.  xzziil  18). 
hrne  the  war  with  Antiocbtia  he  waa  appointed 
I  osiBand  the  Rfaodian  fleet  (&c.  191),  but 
•innl  the  Ronana  too  late  to  take  part  in  the 
icm  nret  Poly^raaidaa.  (Id.  zxarL  45.)  TbefoU 
°*ii!f  iprng  (b.  c.  1 90)  he  put  to  aea  early  with 
itwt  of  thuty-ux  ahipa,  but  (ufiicred  himaelf  to 

*  ^KonA  by  Ptdyzenidaa,  who  pretended  to 
Btt:  bitD  negotiatiaiia  with  him,  and  haring  thna 
vIM  bin  into  aecnrity  auddoity  attacked  and 
>ibUj  defeated  him.    Almoit  all  hia  ahipa  were 

K  fonk,  and  PainiatmtDB  himaelf  alain 
■ble  ninlr  attcsipting  to  force  hia  way  through 
tte  anf'i  fleet,    (  Li?,  xxxrii.  9,  10— 1 1  ;  Ap- 
Sjr.  23, 24  ;  PoljhL  xxL  5  ;  Polyaen.  t.  27.) 
Apn  alU  him  Paiudmachua.        [E.  H.  B,] 

PAUSON  (OmrMr),  a  Greek  painter,  of  whom 
'Fn  SnJe  i(  kiwwn,  bnt  who  ia  of  aome  importance 
•n  tmont  of  the  manner  in  which  be  ia  inen- 
Arietotle  in  the  following  paaaage  (PoeL 

which  nndoabledly  meana  that  while,  in 
P^'Btra;  an,  Dionysina  repreaented  them  juat  as 
1^  uc  nmber  inore  nftr  leu  beantifol  than  the 

«f  himan  kind,  Polygnotna  on  the  one 
iomted  then  with  an  expreaaion  of  ideal 
'ti^iWrn,  while  Panaon  delighted  in  imitating 

•  ^jivudefeetiTe  or  r^pulaive,  and  waa  in  flut  a 
!*iitn  o(  caricatarea.  In  another  paaaage,  Aria- 
^  «T«  that  the  yonng  ought  not  to  look  upon 
^  pnutei  of  Panaon,  but  thoae  of  Polygnotua 
••Krianyotharaniat  who  is  >Wu(*»-  {PolU.  riii.  5. 
\'..\ 

Pran  thne  allniioRa  it  may  aafely  be  inferred 
Pbbmq  lind  unewhat  earlier  than  the  time 
\n«atfe.    A  more  exact  determination  of  hia 
^  a  enoed  from  two  allvaiona  in  Aiiatophanea 
i^'iRmhi  Paaaon,  if  thia  peraon  ia,  aa  the  Scho- 
^  ud  Soidaa  anppoeed,  the  aatne  aa  the  painter 
'  Wj^ih.  AAarn,  854  ;  PbU.  602  ;  Sdud.  If.  ec  ; 
^■1-  t- «.  TlaaMmt  rr^xiTtpos)  ;  bat  thia  is 
»n  dmbifal,  and  the  paaaagea  aeem  mther  to  refer 
'■"      wretched  paiaaite  or  tnendicaot.  (Comp. 
t-  c.  'AwxAifaieuM'  ^dpfiaitov, )     A  ■jurioni 
ii  totd  of  Panaon  br  Plutarch  {de  Pyth. 
"w-i  p.396,d),  Aelian  [V.  II.  xir.  15),  and 
^  {^limoatL.  Emm.  24).     In  the  M8S.  of 


Ariitotle  and  Lucian  the  name  ia  frequently  writ- 
ten Ilitffaw'  and  iWiraw.  [P. 

PAX,  the  peraon ification  of  peace,  was  wor- 
ahipped  at  Rome,  where  a  teatival  waa  celebrated 
in  her  honour  and  that  of  Salua,  on  the  30th  of 
April  (Ov./W.  i.  711;  Juv.  i.  115;  Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxTi.  fi  ;  OelL  xtL  8.)  [L.  S.] 

PAXAEA,  the  wife  of  Pomponiua  Labeo. 
[Labko,  Pumponiub.] 

PA'XAMUS  (nd{a/iof),  a  writer  on  rariona 
anbjecta.  Snidaa  (t,  e.)  mentions  that  he  wrote  a 
woik  called  BoMmmf,  in  two  hooka  ;  also  two 
booka  on  the  art  of  dyeing  (fio^urd),  two  on  hua- 
bandry,  ahd  a  work  entitled  i<iA*i^*x'^t  which 
Suidaa  explains  (according  to  the  emendation  of 
Knater,  who  giTei  jtrri  for  the  old  reading  in\  to 
be  an  erotic  work,  ittpi  aitrxpi'  irxnfuiTfy.  Some 
&BgmenU  from  the  treatiae  on  fauibandry  are  pre- 
■erred  in  the  Qeoponica.  Paxamua  also  wrote  a 
culinary  woric,  entitled  Afofrrvrunl,  which,  Snidaa 
Btatea,  was  arranged  in  alphabetical  order.  To  this 
work  an  allusion  ia  probably  made  by  Athenaeua 
(U.  p.S76,d).  [W.M.G.] 

PAZALIAS,  an  engraver  on  preciona  stones, 
whose  time  is  unknown.  There  is  a  gem  of  hie, 
repreaenting  a  female  bacchanal,  riding  on  a  cen- 
taur, which  she  governs  with  a  thyrsus.  {^Unity 
GmiM,  No.  26.)  tP-  S.] 

PEDA'NIUS.  1.  T.  PmANiUB,  the  first 
centurion  of  the  principea,  waa  distinguished  for 
hia  bravery  in  the  second  Punic  war,  &C.212. 
(Liv.  xxT.  14  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  2.  §20.) 

2.  PsDANius,  one  of  the  legates  of  Augnatna, 
who  presided  in  the  court,  when  Herod  accosed 
his  own  (ona.  (Joseph.  B.  J.  i.  27.  g  3.) 

3.  Pedanius  Secundum,  praefectua  urbi  in  the 
reign  of  Nero,  was  killed  by  one  of  his  own  slaves. 
(Tac.  Amn.  xiv.  42.) 

4.  PxDANias  Costa,  known  only  fiwn  coins, 
from  which  we  leam  that  he  waa  legatua  u  Brutua 
in  the  civil  waia. 


COIN  or  PIDANIirS  COSTA. 

5.  PsDANius  Costa,  waa  passed  over  by  Vitel* 
Una  in  hia  disposal  of  the  consulship  in  a.  d.  69, 
because  Pedanius  had  been  an  enemy  of  Nero. 
(Tac.  IliiL  ii.  71.) 

6.  PxDANiUB,  a  Roman  horae^oldier,  whose 
bravery  at  the  capture  of  Jemsnlem  by  Titos,  is 
recorded  by  Josephus  {B.  </.  vi.  2.  $  8). 

PED.VRITUSorPAEDA'RETUS{n»Wp«w, 
TTaiMpsTot),  a  Lacedaemonian,  the  son  of  Leon, 
was  sent  out  to  serve  in  conjunction  with  Astyo- 
chits,  and  after  the  capture  of  lasus  waa  appointed 
to  station  himself  at  Chios,  late  in  the  summer  of 
&c.  412.  (Thuc.  viii.  28.)  Having  marched  by 
land  from  Miletns,  he  reached  Erythrae,  and  then 
crossed  over  to  Chios  just  nt  the  time  when  appli- 
cation was  made  by  the  Lesbians  to  Astyochus  ki 
aid  in  a  revolution  which  they  meditated.  But, 
through  the  reluctance  of  the  Chians,  and  the  re- 
fiual  of  Pedoritua,  Aatyochus  iraa  compelled  to  • 
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atMudcm  the  project  (c.  3:2,  S3).  Itritated  hy  hU 
diMippointmaiit,  Aitfochu  tnraed  a  deaf  «u  to  the 
applicatiotL  which  tfis  Chknt  madfl  for  uaiataiiGe 
when  the  Athaniui  fortified  Ddphinium,  and 
Pedaritoa  in  hie  deapatches  to  Sparta  eompkined 
of  the  admiral's  conduct,  in  connqnenoe  of  which 
a  commiMion  was  lent  out  to  iaqnire  into  it,  (Tbac. 
viii.  38,  40.)  Pedoritoa  hinuetf  seenw  to  have 
acted  with  great  harshneas  at  Chios,  in  conieqnence 
of  which  aome  Chian' exiles  laid  complaints  against 
him  at  Sparta,  and  his  mother  Telentia  adminis- 
tered a  n-btike  to  him  in  a  letter.  (Plot.  Apapkik. 
Lac.  p.  241,  d).  Meantime  the  Athenian!  con- 
tinned  thdr  operatiMU  at  Chine,  and  had  completed 
their  wnki.  Pedaritn*  sent  to  Rhodes,  where  the 
Peloponnnian  fleet  was  lying,  saying  that  Chios 
would  fall  into  the  hands  of  uie  Athenians  ualeia 
the  whole  Peloponnesian  armament  came  to  its 
aticcour.  He  himself  meantime  made  a  sudden 
attack  on  the  naval  camp  of  the  Athenians,  and 
stormed  it ;  but  the  main  body  of  the  Athenians 
coming  up  he  was  defeated  aitd  alsin,  in  the  ban- 
ning of  a.  a  41 1.   (Thne.  nil.  55.)  [aP.M.] 

PEDA'RIUS,  L.  COMI'NUJS.  [Cohihius, 
No.  8.] 

PEDIA'NUS,  ASCO'NIUS.  [Asconius.] 
PE'DI  AS  (ncSidr),  a  daughter  of  Menys  of  La- 
cedaemon,  lud  the  wHe  of  Caranos,  king  a  Attica, 
from  whom  an  Attic  phyle  and  demoe  derived  thnr 

name  (ApoIW.  iii.  U.  §  5  ;  Plut.  Tbmmt.  14  ; 
Slepfi.  Byi.*.  t..)  [L.S.] 

PEDIA'SIMUS,  JOANNES.  [Joannbs, 
No.  61] 

PE'DIUS.  1.  Q.  Paniuit,  the  grmt-nephew 
of  the  dictator  C.  Jojius  Caesar,  being  the.  grandson 
of  Julia,  Caesar's  eldest  sister.  This  is  the  state- 
ment of  Suetonius  (Cbssor,  83),  but  Glandorp  has 
conjectured  {Onom.  p.  432),  not  without  reason, 
that  Pedius  may  have  been  the  son  of  tiie  dic- 
tator's sister,  since  «e  find  .hm  grown  up  Nod 
discharging  important  daties  in  Cmsb^  lintime. 
The  name  of  Pediua  firat  occurs  in  B.  C  57,  when 
he  waa  serving  as  legates  to  hie  nnde  in  Oanl. 
(Caea.  B,  G.  ij.  1.)  In  b.c,  55,  Pedius  became  a 
candidate  for  the  curule  aedileship  with  Cn.  Ptan- 
cius  and  others,  but  he  lost  his  Section.  (Cic,  pro 
PUmc  7,  33 :  req>ecting  the  interiffetation  of  these 
passages,  see  Wuodw,  I'rolegomena,  p.  Ixxxiii,  &e. 
to  his  edition  of  Cicero's  oration  pro  Pliateio.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  b.  a  49, 
Pedius  naturally  joined  Caesar.  During  Caesar** 
campaign  in  Greece  against  Pompey,  B.  c.  48, 
Pedius  remained  in  Italyi  having  been  raised  to 
tba  praetorship,  and  in  the  oonns  of  that  year  ha 
defeated  and  slew  Mikt  in  the  nri^boarhood  of 
Thurii.  At  the  beginning  of  &c.  45,  we  find 
Pedius  serving  as  legatns  t^inst  the  Pompeian 
party  in  Spain,  and  on  his  return  to  Bome  with 
Caesar  in  the  autumn  of  the  year,  he  was  allowed 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  with  the  title  of  pro- 
consul. (Fasti  Capit.)  In  Caesar's  will  Pedius 
was  named  one  of  his  heirs  aloi^  with  his  two 
other  great- nephews,  C.  Octavius  and  L.  Pinaiina, 
Octavins  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the  property, 
and  th«  vemainipg  fourth  being  divided  between 
Pinatins  and  Pedius,  who  mdaned  hia  ahan  of  the 
inheritance  to  Octavins^  Altw  the  ftJl  of  the 
oouult,  Hirtius  and  Pansa,  at  the  battle  of  Hntiaa 
in  the  month  Ajml,  b.  c.  43,  Oetavios  marched 
to  Rmm  at  the  head  of  an  anny  [AvaosToa, 
1^435, h.]i«nd  in  tha  month  of  Aiqut  he  wu 


elected  consul  along  with  Pedina.  The  latter 
£)rUiwith,  at  the  inatigatien  of  hi>  enUe^aa,  pn- 
poaed  a  law,  known  by  the  mme  of  the  £«r  AaCiB, 
by  which  all  the  mnroerers  of  Jalins  Cbeaar  weae 
punished  with  aquae  et  igma  tMlerdietio.  Pedioi 
was  left  in  chai^  of  the  ci^,  while  Octavins 
marched  into  the  north  of  Italy,  and  as  the  latter 
had  now  determined  to  join  Antonina  and  Lepidu, 
Pedius  proposed  in  the'  senata  die  repeal  of  the 
sentence  of  outlawry  which  had  been  poaoonced 
against  them.  To  this  the  senate  was  obliged  u 
give  an  unwilling  consent ;  and  soon  afteraraids 
towards  the  dose  of  the  year  there  was  formed  at 
Bononia  the  celebntad  trinmviiate  'between  Octa- 
vius, Antonhis  and  Lepidiu,  A*  soon  as  the 
news  reached  Rome  that  the  triuminn  had  made 
out  a  list  of  persons  to  be  put  to  death,  the  utmost 
consternation  prevailed,  more  especially  as  tlie 
names  of  those  who  were  doomed  had  not  trans- 
pired. During  the  whole  of  the  night  on  which 
the  news  arrived,  Pedius  was  with  diBcul^  able 
to  prevent  an  open  insunecUon  ;  and  on  the  tA- 
lowing  morning,  being  ignorant  of  the  dedsion  of 
the  triumvin,  he  declared  that  only  seventeen 
persons  should  be  pot  to  death,  and  pledged  the 
public  word  for  the  safety  of  all  otherai  But  the 
fatigue  to  which  he  had  been  exposed  was  so  great 
that  it  aecanoned  his  death  on  tba  aacoeeding 
night  (Cic  od  AtL  iz.  14 ;  Qwaar,  5.  G  iiL  2->  ;  I 
Auctor,  B.  Hup.  2  ;  SneL  Cae*.  83  ;  Dkm  Cass, 
xliii.  31,  42,  ilvi.  46,  52  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  22, 
94,  96,  iv.  6  ;  PUn.  H.  N.  xxxv.  4.  s.  7  ;  VelL 
Pat.  ii.  69  ;  Suet.  Ner.  3,  CkJb.  3.) 

2.  Q.  Pioiuii,  the  grandson  «f  No^  1,  waa  a 
painter.    [See  below.] 

3.  Panius  Popucola,  a  celebrated  orator 
mentioned  by  Hoiaoe  {Strm.  L  10.  28),  may  have 
been  a  son  of  No.  1. 

4.  PiDius  BLAksua.  [Blabsim,  p.  4d2,a.] 

5.  Cn.  PaniuB  Castub,  consnl  sufiectus  at  the 
beginning  of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  a.  d.  71- 

PE'DIUS,  Q.,  a  Roman  pointer  in  the  latter 
part  of  the  first  oentnry  B.  c  He  was  the  grand- 
son of  that  Q.  Pedius  who  was  the  nephew  of 
Julius  Caesar,  and  his  co-heir  with  Avgnstus  (see 
above,  Na.1):  but,  as  he  was  dumb  frua  bis 
birth,  his  kinsman,  the  orator  Mesala,  bad  bim 
taught  painting :  this  anangement  was  i^noved 
ofbyAugustas,andPediusattained  to oonauleTable 
excellence  in  the  art,  bat  he  died  while  still  a  youth 
(Piin.  H.  N.  zxzv.  4.  s.  7).  Muller  places  him  at 
B.C.  34,  but  this  ia  too  early  a  date.  [P.S.] 

PE'DIUS,  SEXTUS,  a  Roman  juria^  whose 
wridngs  wen  appanntly  known  to  PMnponiua 
(Dig.  4.  tit  8.  i.  1.  §  4).  His  name  Saztoa 
pears  in  a  passage  of  Paolus  (Dig.  4.  tit  8.  s.  32. 
§  20),  and  in  other  passages.  •  P^ins  was  younger 
than  Olilius  [Ofilius],  or  at  least  a  contemporary 
(Dig.  14.  tit  1.  s.  1.  %  9):  and  the  same  remark  ap- 
plies to  Sabinus  (Dig.  50.  tit  6.  s.  1 3.  §  1 ),  wber* 
Maasurins  Sabinus  is  meant  He  is  most  frequently 
cited  by  Panlua  and  Ulpian.  He  is  also  cited  by 
Julian  (Dig.  3.  tit  5.  s.  6.  S  9).  We  may,  there- 
fore, ^conclude  that  he  lived  befon  the  time  of 
Hadnan.  He  wrote  Libri  ad  Kdieium,  of  which 
the  twenty-fifth  ia  quoted  by  Panlua  (Dig.  37.  tic 
1.  a  6.  §  2).  He  dso  wrota  XaM  dt  St^^atiomi- 
5a«  (12.  tit  I.  s.  6).  The  passages  which  are  cited 
from  him  show  that  he  had  a  true  pereepdm  of  tha 
ri^t  method  of  legal  intencetatioa  ;  tor  iaattuiaa, 
he  wys,  in  a  piMiiga  qnotod     PMhUi  **  St  ia  bart 
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tnt  to  fcratiiuse  the  proper  MBmScaUoo  of  wndi, 
but  sninty  what  the  tastatoT  haa  iDtmded  to  de- 
[kte  i  to  the  next  place,  what  »  the  opinion  of 
ihsn  liie  ID  each  Strict"  {Dt  Imtmelo  vet 
lnfnaMtoZ^^Dig.33.  tiL7.  ft.18.  S3}.  In 
•Mfacf  ywagc  gaoled  bj  Uhtn  (Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  i. 
13),  PtoUM  ofaMma  **  tut  when  one  or  two  tfaii^ 
an  intndoced  bj  a  lex,  it  ia  a  good  ground  for 
K^Tiog  the  leat  which  tends  to  the  lame  naeful 
potpaic,  bjmteffpretatiMiieratleaat  by  jnriadictio.** 
(UntiiHt  Fibm  Jmi  jamaaafaraai  ;  ffimmern,  Ge- 
trlitkBda  NSm.J'ritabmeklt,  pi  S33  ;  the  paaagaa 
•f  tbe  Digeat  is  whidi  Snrtna  Padim  ia  cited  an 
<ritKt«d  t7  WieUng,  Jmrkprmdmlia  ReditMla,  p. 

[G.  L, 

PEDO  ALBINOVA'NUS.  [ALBUfonirca.] 
PEDO,  H.  JUV^NTlUS,a  jndes  apoken  of 
■UfafniaB  bjrCicnD  in  hm  ontka  lor  Clnentiua 

PEDO,  M.  VEBGILIA'NUS,  conani  a.  d. 
115  vHh  L.  Vipatanna  Maaaalla. 

PEDUCAEA'NUS,  a  CUTtTIUS,  pn«tor 
&  c  50,  to  whnn  one  of  Ckero'a  lettera  ia  ad- 
drnwd  (ad  Fam.  xM.  59).  Be  was  pnhabljr  a 
NB  of  Sex.  Pedncaeaa,  who  was  pn^mwtor  in 
SicSj  a,c  76 — 75  [Psdocabus,  No.  2J,  and  waa 
sdoftad  by  C.  Ciirtiua.  In  one  of  Cicero'^ 
tfwkci  after  bia  return  from  haniahment,  he 
ifxakt  of  IT.  Cnrthw  or  Cnrina,  an  aom  editioDa 
itn  dw  oaaie,  to  whow  fttber  be  had  been 
ISHiar  {pott  Had.  ia  SmO.  8>  The  btttec  fo- 
m  nM  teem  to  be  the  tumt  aa  the  |inMor,  and 
At  pneBflDoi  ia  pnlwhly  wmig  m  ana  of  the  pw- 
Bgsqtoted  above. 

PEDUCAEUS,  »  Roman  name,  which  firat 
•oars  m  the  hnt  csntoiy  of  the  npublic.  ia  alae 
mtttaPrntAtem  ;  iMtitappaanfrom  imcriptwna 
^PHaammn  ibe ntiect fbnn. 

I.  8n.  PutDCABOS,  tribune  of  the  plehs,  &  c 
1 13,  broaght  forward  a  bill  appointing  L.  Casuaa 
Laapaai  ta  a  ipecial  conuniKtioner  to  inveatigate 
t&c  cbi^  of  inceat  againat  the  VeaUl  vi^ns  Li- 
diia  and  Mama,  whora  the  coUqie  of  pontiffii  had 
H^nttcd.  ((Sc.  de  Nat.  Dmr.  liL  30  }  AacMi.  m 
iHaa.  pb7(t^  ed.  Oielli.)  For  a  fnll  aecoant  of 
Aii  Iruaction,  aee  LiciNiA,  No.  2. 

~  Sex.  PiDtrcASDS,  waa  propraetor  in  Sicily 
img  B.  c  76  and  75,  in  the  htter  of  which  yeara 
CiBoeicmd  under  him  aa  qnaeatoc  Hi*  gowm- 
■nt  of  Sicily  gained  him  the  lore  of  thf  pro- 
narals,  and  Cic«o  in  bia  ontiona  againat  Verrea 
ngUutly  tpcaka  of  bia  jnatice  and  int^^rity, 
o!^a^\ia  Vir optimua  H  tHitoeatiiaiimiit.  During 
1m  a^inittmtion  he  took  a  cenana  of  the  iaiand, 
to  vUA  CScero  frequently  referr  Bot  in  conae- 
^nte  of  his  bnng  aa  utinate  friend  of  Verrra, 
W  n*  njeeted  aa  judex  1^  Cicero  at  the  tral  of 
ihf  btter.  At  a  later  time  Cicen  also  apoke  of 
Mncacna  in  tenna  of  the  grateat  reapect  and 
moral.  (Cie.  Kerr.  i.  7,  ii  56,  iiL  93,  ir.  64, 
itFm.n.  \^ad  AU.  z.  1.)  There  is  eome  diffi- 
^■hy  in  delanining  in  the  tetter*  of  Cicero, 
•Mmt  tlna  Mmeaa  ia  meant  or  hb  am  [No. 
3] ;  to  the  two  fcBowiiigpaamgei,  from  the  tnne  at 
«^  the  lettm  were  wrHlen,  would  aeem  lo 
Rftt  to  Uie  father  {ml  AO.  i  4, 5).  Beaides  the 
■m  Seztiu  mentioned  below,  Pedncaetu  appeara  to 
kii«  had  another  aon,  who  waa  adopted  mto  the 
Ctstiageia,  [Pn>DUBANVS.j 

1  Sn.  PnucAioa,  wna  an  intimate  friend 
Ml  d  hvkm  and  Cicero,  the  taller  nf  whom 


frequently  mentioni  him  in  his  eorre^iondence  in 
terms  of  the  greatest  afleetion.  Dunng  Cieero'a 
ahaenca  in  Cilicia  Pedncaeaa  waa  aceoaed  and 
acqtiitttd,  bat  of  the  nntura  V  the  aecmtioB  m 
are  not  infbmed.  (Caelius,  ad  Fawi.  rili.  14.)  On 
the  breaking  oat  of  the  dvU  war  between  COMar 
and  Pompey,  Peducaena  rided  with  the  fenner,  hj 
whom  he  waa  appt^ted  in  n  c  48  to  the  gOTonw 
nient  of  Sardinia.  In  B.  c  S9,  Peduraena  waa 
propraetor  in  Spain,  and  thie  ia  tbe  hat  time  that 
hia  name  ia  mentioned.  {Cie.  orf  AIL  Tii.  lS,a^ 
14,  17.  ix.  7,  10,  X.  1.  xiii  I.  xr.  13^  xtL  1), 
15  ;  Apinan,  B.  a  ii.  48,  r.  54.) 

4.  L.  PapocACDs,  a  Roman  equea,  was  one  of 
the  judicea  at  the  trial  of  L.  Flaocus,  whom  Cicero 
defended  a.  c.  59.  (Cic  pn  Place.  28.) 

5.  T.  PzDvcASVS,  bterceded  wiUi  the  judicea 
on  b^ialf  ef  M.  Seaanui  &  c.  64.  (Aicin.  aa 
Seamr.  p.  29,  ed.  OiellL) 

6.  C.  PinocASUS,  waa  a  legate  of  the  conani. 
G.  Vibiua  Pansa,  and  was  kitM  at  the  battle  of 
Hnlina.  a  c.  43.  (Cic  ad  Piim.  x.  33.) 

7.  M.  pBDvcAiua  PnnciHDi,  eonul  a,  Dl  119 
with  8er.  Salfidienna  Orfitna. 

8.  H.  PaDUCAXus  Stoloa  Pnncitrvs,  consul 
A.  D.  141,  with  T.  Hoenius  SeTerua. 

PEGANES,  OEORGIUS.   [Gxoiioroa,  No. 
I8,p.247,..] 

PR'GASIS  (Tlvr^lt),  i.  e.  descended  Ihim 
Pegaaaa  w  originating  ify  him  ;  benee  it  ia 
pliM  lo  the  well  Hippociene,  which  was  called 
forth  by  the  hoof  of  Pegaans  (Moach.  ifi.  78  ;  Ov. 
TVtrt.  iii.  7.  15).  The  Muiea  themaelvea  also  are 
sometimes  called  Pegaaidea,Bs  weUasothernympha 
of  wells  and  brooksi  (Vin;.  Caial.  71.  2  ;  Ot.  He- 
nid.  XT.  27  ;  Propeit.  iii.  t.  ID  ;  Qunit.  Smym.  iii. 
361  ;oomp.Heyne,arf.4^odL(>.301.)  [L.S.] 

PfifOASUS  (nihwn).  1.  A  prisat  of  Eleo- 
therae.  who  was  believed  to  hare  introdnced  tb« 
worship  of  IMonyava  at  Athens.  (Paua,  i.  2.  |  4.) 

2l  The  fiunoaa  winged  hone,  whose  origin  is  thus 
related.  When  Peraens  atmck  off  the  bead  of  He- 
doM^  with  whom  Poseidon  had  had  inteicooiM  ia 
thefbimof  ahoraeorabird,  tbanqmngfctth  from 
her  Cbrysaor  and  the  borea  Pegasus.  Tl|k  hMar 
obtained  the  name  Pegaana  because  he  waa  bdieved 
to  have  made  hia  appearance  near  the  aonrcea  (wi(- 
Toi)  of  Oceanua.  Pegaaos  rose  up  to  the  seats  of 
the  immorula,  and  afterwards  lived  in  ^  nalaca 
of  Zeus,  for  whom  he  carried  thunder  and  lightning 
(Hea.  moff.  281,  die  ;  Apollod.  iL  3.  $  2,  4. 8  2  t 
Srhol.  ad  Arittopk.  I'ac  722  ;  cotnp.  Ov.  M*L  ir, 
781,  vi.  119).  Aca«ding  to  this  view,  which 
ia  apparently  Uie  moat  ancient,  Pegasus  waa  the 
thundering  horae  oS  Zena ;  bnt  later  writen  de- 
scribe him  as  the  horse  of  Eoa  (Schol,  ad  Htm. 
ILtu  155;  Tieta.  ad  Ly.  1?).  and  place  him 
among  the  elan  aa  the  heavenly  hone  (AimL 
Fkaeit.  205,  Ac  ;  Hygin.  Pott.  AUr.  it  IS  ;  Or. 
Fatt  iii.  457,  Ac). 

PegaauB  alao  acta  a  prominent  part  in  the  fight 
ot  Bellerophon  i^ainat  the  Cbtmaeia  (Hea.  Tiieog. 
325 )  Apdtod.  ii.  3.  §  SI  After  Bdloophon  had 
tried  and  soflfered  much  to  obtain  poaaeaaion  of 
Prgaius  for  bia  fight  against  the  Chhnaera,  he  con- 
sulted the  Boothaayer  Polyidua  at  Corinth.  The 
latter  advised  him  to  n>end  a  night  in  the  temple 
of  Athena,  and,  as  BeUenphon  waa  sleeping,  the 
goddeaa  appeared  to  him  in  a  dream,  conunauding 
him  to  sacrifice  to  Poaeidon,  and  gare  him  a  golden 
bridle.    When  he  awoke  he  fbund  llje  bridle^ 
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ofiered  the  ncrifwe,  and  caught  Plaint,  who  was 
drinlcuig  at  the  well  Peireoe  (Pinii.  01.  ziiL  90,  &c 
with  the  Schol. ;  StraU  viii.  p.  379^  According 
to  some  Athena  benelf  Umed  and  bndled  Peganu, 
■nd  •umodered  him  to  Bellerophon  (Paot.  ii.  4. 
S  1),  or  BelleiophoB  received  Pegasiu  from  hii 
own  bther  Poeeidon  (Schol.  ad  Horn,  IL  vi.  Ifi5). 
After  he  hed  conquered  the  Chima«ra  (Pindar 
Kaya  that  be  alio  oenqueied  the  Amaaona  and  the 
boljmi,  OL  xiiL  125),  he  eodeaToored  to  tiae  ap 
to  boiTen  with  hie  winged  hone,  bat  fdl  down 
npon  the  earth,  either  from  fear  or  fnm  giddineia, 
or  being  thrown  off  by  P«a«u,  who  waa  rendered 
furioiubya^-fly  which  Zeus  had  sent  But  Pega- 
sus continued  his  flight  (Hygin.  PoA  Jtlr.  iL  18  ; 
Pind.  Jtlkm.  viL  6  ;  Tzets.  adLyc  17  ;  Euatatlu  ad 
Horn.  p.  936).  Whuher  Hanod  conudered  Pe- 
gama  aa  a  wiiued  hone,  cannot  ba  infinred  with 
certainty  from  ue  word  AnnmffwMi ;  bat  Pin^, 
Euripidea,  and  the  other  latw  writ«n,  ezpieady 
mention  hii  winga. 

Pegasui  lastly  was  alto  regarded  u  the  borae  of 
the  Muses,  and  in  this  capaci^  he  ia  more  cele- 
brated in  modem  Hmea  than  he  ever  was  ia  an- 
tiqoiQr ;  for  with  the  andenta  he  bad  ao  connection 
with  the  Muses,  except  that  by  his  hoof  he  called 
forth  the  inspiring  well  Hippocrene.  The  story 
about  this  well  nms  as  folbwa.  When  the  nine 
Muaaa  eagaged  in  a  contest  wi^  the  nine  danriitera 
of  Pienu  on  Mount  Helicon,  all  becaow  danuien 
when  the  daughters  of  Pienu  began  to  sing ; 
whereas  during  the  song  of  the  Moses,  heareo,  the 
aea,  and  all  the  rivers  stood  adll  to  listen,  and 
Helicon  rose  heavenward  with  delight,  unUl  Pe- 
gaauB,  on  the  advica  of  Poaaidon,  attwed  iu  rising 
by  kicking  it  widi  bia  hoof  (Anton.  Libi  9)  ;  and 
from  thia  kick  there  arose  Hippoeiene,  the  in- 
■piring  well  of  the  Muses,  on  Mount  Helicon, 
which,  for  this  reason,  Petsius  {ProL  1)  calls  ,^nu 
eaballimu  (Ov.  Met  v.  2S6).  Others  again  relate 
that  Pegasus  caused  the  well  to  gu^  forth  because 
he  was  thirsty ;  and  in  other  parts  of  Greece  also 
flimflar  wells  were  believed  to  have  been  cidled  forth 
by  IP^aaus,  such  as  Hippocrene,  at  Troeiene,  and 
Peirene,  near  Corinth  (Pans.  iL  31.  g  12 ;  Stat. 
7%e6  iv,  60).  Pegasus  is  often  seen  represented 
in  ancient  works  of  art  and  on  coins  ahmg  with 
AthcDB  and  BeUerapbon.    .  [L.  S.] 

PE'OASUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  oneofthefoUowara 
or  pupils  of  Procnlns,  and  praefectns  urln  under 
Domitian  (Juv.  iv.  76X  though  Pomponins  aays 
that  he  was  praefectus  under  Vespasian  (Dig.  l.tit. 
2.  B.  3.  §  47).  Nothing  ii  known  of  any  writings 
of  P^asus,  though  he  probably  did  write  some- 
diing ;  and  certainly  he  mutt  have  given  Rapona, 
for  he  is  cited  by  Valent,  Pomponiua,  Gaius  (iii 
64),  Papinian,  Paulus,  and  frequently  by  Ulpian. 
The  SenatuscoHBultum  Pegananum,  which  was 
passed  in  the  time  of  Vespasian,  when  Pegaaus  was 
consul  saffectus  with  Piisio,  probably  took  its  name 
from  him.  (Gaius,  i.  31,  ii.  •25i  i  InsL  2:  tit.  23. 
S  5,  6,  7.) 

The  SekUia  Fctera  of  Juvenal  (iv.  77)  bus  the 
following  comment:  '*Hiuc  est  Pegasionum,  scilicet 
jus,  quod  juris  peritus  fuerat and  in  v.  79, 
*^  juris  pehtas  fuit  ut  praefectus ;  unde  jua  Pega- 
sionum,"  which  Schop«i  proposes  to  emend:  juris 
peritos,  fmt  urbit  praefectus  ;  ande  et  Sl  C.  Pegn- 
sianum which  it  a  probable  emendation.  The 
espresdon  "jus  Pegasianum"  has  been  compared 
with  "jus  AelianuoH"  but  wo  know  of  no  writings 
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of  Pegasus  whidi  were  so  called.  (Juvenal,  «d. 
Heiorich  ;  GiotiuB,  VUtu  JuritconaUt.;  Zimmem. 
GadHdOt  del  RSm.  ^Vmtfraolb,  p^  323 ;  WMing, 
Juri^midaitia  Jtettiiula,  p.  837,  gives  the  dtataono 
from  Pegasus  in  the  Digest).  [G.  L.} 

PEIRABUS  (nclpoioiX  a  aon  of  aytina  of 
Ithaca,  and  a  friend  of  Telemachos.  (Ham.  Od. 
av.  539,  ftc  xm.  65,  71.)  [L.S.] 

PEIRANTHUS  (aclpcD^n),  a  son  of 
and  Evadne,  and  the  &ther  of  Callirrfaoe,  Atgna, 
AtsKorides,  and  Triopaa.  (Apoltod.  ii.  1.  S  3  ; 
Hygio.  Fab.  ]  45  ;  SchoL  ad  Eia^  Or.  932,  wbere 
he  ia  called  Peiiasus,  which  name  also  oocnra  in 
Pautaniat,  iL  16.  g  1, 17.  §  5.)  [L.  &] 

PEl'RASUS  (m(pwros),  or  PEIRAS,  the  aon 
of  Aigus,  a  name  belonging  to  Uie  inythica]  period 
of  Greek  arL  Of  the  atatnea  of  Hoa,  iriiirii 
Pansaniai  hiw  in  the  HeneuM  near  Hyeraaa,  the 
most  audent  was  one  mode  of  the  wild  pear-trve, 
which  Peiratus,  the  son  of  Argua,  was  said  to  have 
dedicated  at  Tiryna,  and  which  the  AifpTct,  when 
they  took  that  dty,  transferred  to  the  Uaaenm 
(Pans.  ii.  17.  §  6).  The  aceountof  Panamiaa  and 
the  mjthographera,  however,  doea  not  repreamt 
Pdratua  as  the  artist  of  thia  image,  as  some  modem 
writers  suppose,  but  as  the  king  who  dedicated  it. 
(Comp.  Puis.  ii.  16.  S  1  ;  Schol  ad  Emip.  Ontt. 
920  ;  Apollod.  il  I.  §  2  ;  Euseh.  Pm^  JEW. 
iii.  8  :  Thiencb,  f^wofea,  20.)  {V.  S.] 

PEIREN  (nfi^nfv),  the  name  of  two  arrthical 
personages,  one  the  father  of  lo,  commonly  called 
Inachus  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  2),  and  the  other  a  son 
uf  Glaucus,  and  brother  of  Bellerophon.  (Ap<dlod. 
iL3.§l.)  [US.] 

PEIRE'NE  (neviHX  a  dat«hta  of  Ache- 
btts,  OebaluB,  or  Aaopns  nod  Methone,  became  by 
Poaddon  the  moAer  of  Leches  and  Canchriat 
(Paua.  ii.  2.  §  3  I  Dtod.  iv.  74).  She  was  w^aAeA. 
OS  the  nymph  of  the  well  Peirene  near  Corintfa, 
which  was  bdieved  by  some  to  have  arisen  out  of 
the  tears  which  she  shed  in  her  grief  at  the  death  of 
her  son  Cenchrias.  (Pwos.  ii.  3.  §  5.)  [L.8.] 

PEIRITH0U8  <n<^«eo>),  a  son  of  Ixion  or 
Zeus  by  Dia,  of  Larisea  in  Thesnly  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
74!,  xir.  317  ;  Apollod.  i.  8.  §  2  ;  EustAth.  ad 
Horn.  p.  101 ).  He  was  one  of  the  Lapithae,  and 
married  to  Hif^ndaawia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  Polypoetea  (Horn.  IL  ii.  740,  &c.  xii. 
129).  When  PdriUioas  waa  celebr^ng  bis  mar- 
riage with  Hippodameia,  the  intoxicated  oentur 
EuryUon  or  Eurytus  carried  her  of!^  and  thia  act 
occasioned  the  celebrated  fight  betwe^i  the  cestaun 
and  Lapithae  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  fi30,  xxi.  296,  II.  i. 
263,  &c  ;  Ov.  MeL  xii.  224).  He  waa  womfafpped 
at  Athens,  along  with  Theseaa,  as  a  htaa.  (Pans. 
L  SO.  §  4  ;  Gtmp.  Apoltod.  i  8.  §  2;  Pana.  x.  29. 
§  2 ;  Ov.  MH.  viii  566 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvl  4,  and 
theartid[eBH>iiACi.i8andCw<TACiu.)  [L.S.] 

PEIROOS  (nctpeoT  or  Utipms),  a  son  of  fm- 
btasns  uf  Aenot,  and  the  eonnnander  of  the 
Thcadons  who  were  allied  with  Priam  in  the 
Trojan  war.  (Hom.  A  ii.  844,  xx.  484.)    [tu  &I 

PEISANDER  (ndnw^).  1.  A  son  of 
Macmalus,  n  Myrmidon,  and  one  of  the  warriora 
of  Achilles.    (Horn.  //.  xvi.  19.3.) 

2.  A  ton  of  Antimochus,  and  brother  of  Hi[^K>- 
lochuB,  a  Trojnn,  waa  dain  by  Agamemnon.  (Horn. 
IL  xL  122,      xiii.  601,  &c ;  Pans,  iiu  3.  i  6.) 

3.  A  son  of  Polyctor,  and  coo  of  the  suitora  of 
Penelope.  (Hom.  'Od.  xviii  388^  ftc,  xxii,  268; 
Ov.  Her.  I  91.)  [U  &] 
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f  EISANDER  (nfiffoySpoiX  lustoricaL  1.  Aa 
AtlMBMi),  U  Um  demas  ot  Acbanae.  From  a 
bpont  tt  the  BatjUmiaM  eC  AriBloi^uin«  (ap. 
Mai  ad  Arid.  Aa.  1556}  it  would  seem  that  be 
m  euriMd  b  tluit  plaj  u  haTing  been  bribed  to 
in  hringing  sboat  the  Peloponiienan  wu 
(( wp.  .UhL  Z^u(r.  490  ;  ScboL  ^ruf. /'oc. 
KS).  Bapsdn',  lwwev«r,  was  be  from  bang  the 
mtf  pmt  ia  n»  chancier  whiah  ezpoaed  l£n  to 
indu  sf  the  camie  pods.  In  the  ftagmeat  of 
lie  'AaTf^MTM  or  'Atd^oyvMU  of  Eupolia,  which 
ri.—  y fcf  of  hiaiit — 

Htkrapl^  (It  Tlarrmf^w  ivrportitro, 

L.<  n^tiim  to  the  f*actobu  has  indeed  been 
rij'iinrd  u  an  alliuion  to  his  peculating  propen- 
aiiii;  bat  othera,  bj  an  ingenioug  cmijectare, 
V  M  idMtitBia  iw4pTm\or  for  IlaKngAdF,  and 
wnid  Bodrmud  the  pange  aa  an  attack  on  him 
ftr  tonrdiee  in  the  unsnoc«ssfu1  campaign  of  the 
Att-«wi>  apnat  the  lerolted  Chalcidians,  in  a  c 
CfK iTluc.  iL  |9  ;  conip.  Meineke,  Proffm.  Com. 
r,r^^.  (oLL  p.  177,  iL  pp.  435,  456).  It  further 
from  a  notice  of  him  in  the  ^mpcmum 
•  <  Xeaa|Aoi)  (iL  14),  that  in  B.C.  422  he  ahmnk 
^Juiniavdy  from  Mrring  in  the  expedition  to 
jfxfdniBi  noder  Cleon  (Tboc.  t.  2).  If  for  thiB 
«w  broc^t  to  trial  on  an  iarparttas  ypa^,  of 
Dliich.b(i«erer,  we  have  no  evidence,  it  is  pottihle, 
»  Mcineke  inggeats  ( Frofftn.  Gm.  Graee.  voL  i. 
9-  i:s ;  amp.  toI.  iL  pp.  501, 502),  that  the  dr- 
vMmee  asj'  be  aUuded  to  in  the  following  line 
rfihe  MaHen  of  &ipolta,  — 

T«  Ami  iUa  period,  too,  Meiodce  would  refer  tho 
of  the  eanic  poet,  Plato^  which  bean  Peiian- 
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countrycien  aa  the  only  meani  of  obtaining  the 
help  of  Penia,  without  which  thej  conM  not  hope 
to  make  head  againit  the  Idcedaemoniana ;  and  at 
the  Bune  time  he  cTaftil]r  aiiggetted  ^at  it  would 
be  at  their  own  option  to  recur  to  tlieir  old  form 
of  government  after  the  tempomy  revolution  had 
•erved  its  purpoae.  The  people,  presaed  by  (he 
emergency,  gave  a  reluctant  consent  and  entrusted 
Pdwmder  and  ten  othera  with  diacretioiwiy  power 
to  tieat  with  Tiauphenwoaod  Aldbiadea.  Athia 
inatigatHMi  also  tiiey  took  away  the  command  of 
the  fleet  from  Ptu7niehna  and  Scironides,  who 
were  opposed  to  the  new  movenent,  and  the  former 
of  whom  he  accnaed  of  hav'uig  betrayed  Amorgei 
and  caused  the  eaptare  of  lawlu  (comp.  Thuc  viiL 
28).  Be^Ho  he  left  Athens,  Peitander  wswiiaed 
a  conifHnu^  among  the  several  poUtiau  clnba 
(iTOiplm)  for  the  overthrow  of  die  democracy,  and 
then  proceeded  on  his  misnon.  The  negotiution, 
however,  with  Tissaphemes  failed,  and  he  returned 
with  hie  eoUeagnes  to  Samos.  Here  he  strengthened 
hia  fiuUon  in  Uie  army,  and  formed  an  oligarchical 
party  among  the  fSaniians  themselvea.  He  thw 
sailed  again  to  Atlmia,  to  oimiplete  his  work  there, 
establishing  oligarchy  in  all  the  cities  at  which  he 
touched  in  his  course.  Five  of  his  fellow  envoys 
sccorapauied  him,  while  the  remiunder  were  em- 
ployed in  the  nme  way  in  other  quarters.  On  Ua 
arrival  at  Athens  with  a  body  of  heavy-armed 
troops,  drawn  fnon  some  of  the  states  which  ha 
had  revolutionised,  he  foaod  that  the  clubs  had 
almost  effected  his  abject  already,  priudpaUy  by 
means  of  asaaiaination  and  the  general  terror  thus 
produced.  When  mattora  were  iiilly  ripe  f<a  the 
linal  step,  Peisander  made  the  pnponl  in  the 
assembly  for  tiie  establishment  of  the  Poor  Hun- 
dred.    In  all  the  measures  of  this  new  govem- 


ie'i  laaie,  and  of  which  he  fumed  the  main  sub- 1  mcnt,  of  which  he  was  a  member,  he  took  an  acuve 


}tn  Ariitophanea  ridicules  him  also  for  the  attempt 
u  doak  his  cowardice  noder  a  gasconading  dc- 
ty^ow ;  and  he  gpve  fnrtfaet  occanon  for  satire 
(•Anstoihaaea,  Eopidi^  Uemippna,  and  Plato, 
^  b»  ^noamj  and  his  nnwieUy  bnlk,  tlio  latter 
<^  ahkk  piwared  fat  him  the  nicknames  of  iim- 
(vt«i  ad  wtwt  mai44\*oi  (donkey-driver  and 
'ra^}.  nsises  the  more  appropriate,  as  the  don- 
^***  of  Acbsniae,  his  native  demna,  were  noted 
tviknts>»(Arist.  i>ac,  389,  Av.  1556  ;  Meineke, 
/><.«t.  Qui.  (Jntee.  fl.  oc,  vol  ii.  pp.  384,  365, 
*rt.«5  ;  Ath.  I.  p.  415,  e  i  Ael.  V.  //.  i.  27, 
11-  A.  n.  I  ;  Suid.  s.  ve.  AtiXirtpQi  too  wapa- 
•TrwTK,  E7  n  n««fB«9peu,  IlfMrifrfpov  StiA^Tt- 
r^.'AfiAst  jii|W|i-i-fM  ;  Uesych.  t.  v.  'Axufwueol 
Vmk  ^a  diarepotable  character  he  pos- 
■nsH  ihe  atts «f  ■  dem^f^ie  (see  Xen.  L  c),  for 
«t  6Bd  bin  in  a.  c.  415  appointed  one  of  the 
Onwrwisaui  ({Vnral)  for  investigating  the  mys- 
'•^  If  the  matitation  of  the  Hermae,  on  which 
•■wrv  be  joined  with  Charicles  in  representing 
'-' '  '<ingi  as  with  a  toMfiixj  a^-uinst 

ti'  fcsi^  and  ibns  inflaming  the  popnJar  fiiry 
'•■k  Ti.  27—29,  53.  60,  &e.;  Andoc.  </e  Myst. 

~  6f.  Ia  a,  c.  414  lie  was  aichon  eponymus 
(K  jL.  uiL  7) ;  and  tomirds  tlte  end  of  412  he 
^'w>  before  ns  as  the  chief  ostensible  agent  in 
^iof  (he  lerelution  of  the  Fonr  Hundred,  having 

nt  about  that  time  to  Atheus  from  the  army 
u  »nss  to  brii«  aboat  the  necaU  of  Alcibiades 

tka  oienhcaw  of  iIm  denocncy,  or  rather, 
to  Us  owa  pnrfiesoions,  a  niodification  of 

0»Miipital,be  Mfri  thsut  ncawBua  on  hia 


part ;  and  when  Theiamenes,  Ariitocratea,  and 
others  withdrew  from  it,  he  aided  with  the  mon) 
violent  aristocrats,  and  was  one  of  those  who,  Mt 
the  counter-revolution,  took  refi^  with  Agis  at 
Deceteia.  His  property  was  confiscated,  tuid  it 
does  not  appear  that  he  ever  retnined  to  Athens 
(Thuc  ViiL-  49.  53,  64,  56.  63—77,  89—98  ; 
Diod.  xiiL  34  ;  Plut.  Ale  26  ;  Aristot.  iUet  iii. 
1 S.  §  6,  raliL  V.  4,  6,  ed.  Bekk.  ;  SchoL  ad  AwA. 
de  FaU.  L^.  p.  84  ;  Lys.  ircpl  anKou,  p.  lOB, 
Eral.  p.  126  ;  Imict.  Anop.  p.  151,  c,  d). 

2.  An  Atiienian,  nidc-named  **  aquinter  *  (trrpt' 
€k6s).  He  was  ttttacked  by  Plato,  the  comic  poet, 
in  his  play  called  Peisander,"  which,  however, 
chiefly  dralt  with  his  more  famous  name-sako 
[No.  1  J,  with  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  con- 
temporary. In  the  "  Marivus  "  of  EupoUs  the  two 
are  thus  distinguished, — 

6  trrpfCAift  ;  o6k'         6  fiifas,  oit-oKMios. 

(Meineke,  vol.  L  pp.  178,  179.  ii.  pp.  501,  502 ; 
SchoL  ad  ArUL  Av.  1556,  ad  li/^tr.  490). 

3.  A  Spartan,  brother-in-law  of  Agcsikus  II., 
who  made  him  admiral  of  the  fleet  in  a,  c  395, 
permission  having  been  sent  him  &om  the  govern- 
ment at  home  to  appoint  whomsoever  he  pleiued  to 
the  office.  This  is  an  tnstanoe  of  the  characteristic 
nupotiun  of  Agotilaus  t  for  Pmsander,  though 
bntve  and  eager  for  UisUnction,  was  deficient  in  the 
experience  requisite  for  the  command  in  question. 
In  the  following  year,  b.  c  394,  be  was  defeated 
and  shun  in  a  sea>fi^t  off  Cnidus,  against  Conon 
and  Phanubasns  (Xen.  HA  iii.  4.  §  29,  tv.  8, 
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S§  10,  &c  I  Plut  Agn.  10  ;  Paiu.  iii.  9 ;  Diod. 
xir.  83  i  Cora.  Nep.  Con.  4  ;  JuaL  vi.  3L  Dio- 
donu  improperiy  ctUs  him  Pciiudiui.   [£.  £.} 

PEISANDER  (nfl«w8po»),  liteniy.  I.  A 
poet  of  Cuaeinu,  in  Hhodes.  The  nunu  of  hU 
oarenU  were  PeiMn  and  Aristsechmm,  uid  he  had 
X  aisler  called  Diodeia  ;  but  beyond  these  barren 
fiuta  We  know  nothing  of  hia  life  or  circumatancei. 
He  appeata  to  have  flouriahed  about  the  S3d  (Mym- 
piad  (b.  c  648 — 645),  though,  aocording  to  acme, 
he  waa  earlier  thau  Heaiod,  and  waa  a  contem- 
porary and  friend  of  EuMOLPua.  Thit  littter 
Btstement,  however,  is  only  an  inatance  of  the  way 
in  which  the  connection  betweoo  the  gnat  eariy 
roasters  of  poetry  and  their  followers  in  the  aame 
line  was  often  represented  as  an  actual  personal 
relation.  Peisander  waa  the  author  of  a  poem  in 
two  books  on  the  exploits  of  Herculea.  It  was 
called  'HpeUAtto,  and  Clement  of  Alexandria 
(SMtM.  vi.  p.  366,ed.  Sylb.)acciMeahim  of  having 
taken  it  entirely  fiom  one  PiNnas  of  Lindua.  In 
this  poem  Hercdes  was  for  the  first  time  repre- 
sented as  armed  with  a  club,  and  covered  with  the 
lion's  skin,  instead  of  the  naual  armour  of  the 
heroic  period  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable,  as  MiiUer 
augges^  that  Peinnder  was  alao  the  first  who 
fixed  the  number  of  the  heroes  labours  at  twelve 
(Stnk  XT.  p.  688 ;  Soid.  s.  n.  tltlawfyos ; 
Emtosth.  CbAu&  12  ;  Atb.  xii.  p.  512,  f ;  Sch<d. 
ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  1196;  Theocr.  Efigr,  zx.  ; 
MiiUer,  //tri.  of  GL  lAt.  ix.  §  8,  Z>or.  il  12.  §  1 ). 
The  Alexandrian  grammarians  thought  so  highly 
of  the  poem  that  they  received  Peisander,  as  well 
aa  Antnnachus  and  Panyasia,  into  Uie  epic  canon 
together  with  Homer  and  Heaiod.  Only  a  few 
lines  of  it  have  been  preserved  ;  two  are  given  us 
liy  the  Scholiast  on  Aristopfaanea  (A'w&.  10S4), 
and  another  by  Stobaeua  {Flor,  xii.  6).  Other 
poems  which  were  ascribed  to  Poaander  were,  as 
we  learn  from  Suidas,  ^oriona,  having  hem  com- 
posed dtiedy  by  Aristeas.  In  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy (vol  i.  p.  49,  ed.  Jacobs)  we  find  an  epigram 
attributed  to  Peisander  of  Rhodes,  perhaps  the  poet 
of  Cameirus  ;  it  it  an  epitaph  on  one  Hippaemou, 
together  with  his  horse,  dog,  and  attendant.  By 
some,  moreover,  il  has  been  thought,  but  on  no 
Euflicient  grounda,  that-  the  ftmnenta  which  paas 
ns  the  24th  and  23th  Idyllia  of  Theocritus,  aa  well 
as  the  4th  of  Mowhus,  are  portions  of  tlie  "Upd- 
itAfitt  of  Peisander  (Paus.  ii.  J7.  viii.  22  ;  Phot. 
BiU.  -239  ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  469,  d  ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  655  ; 
Quint.  X.  1  ;  Apollod.  BM.  u  8  ;  Hygin.  PocL 
Ailr.  ii.  24  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  Pglk.  ix.  1 85  ;  SchoL 
ad  ApolL  Hhod.  ir.  1396  ;  btepb.  Byz.  v.  Ko- 
fupos  ;  Heyne,  Exc.  i.  ad  Vvy.  Am,  ii, ;  Fabric, 
Bi/J.  Graeo.  vol  i.  pp.  215,  590  ;  Voss,  de  Po^U 
flraee.  3  ;  Bode,  Or»jL.  der  Epiadieti  Dtchtkuiat, 
pp.  499,  dec).  Prom  Theocntua  (JSpufr.  xx.)  it 
appeua  that  a  statue  wna  eveeted  by  the  ciUaens  , 
of  CanwiruB  in  honour  of  Peisander. 

2.  A  poet  of  Laranda,  in  Lycia  or  Lycaonia, 
was  a  son  of  NiaroR  [No.  1.  See  above,  VoL  II. 
p.  11 70,  a],  and  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Alex- 
ander SeveruB  (a,  n.  222 — 235).  He  wrote  a 
poem,  which,  according  to  Zoiimus  (v.  29),  was 
called  'HfMHKol  ^tvytittlttt.  In  moat  copiea  of 
Saida*  (t.  V.  ntian^t)  we  find  the  title  given  aa 
'HpSuaH  dtttyofiicu^  which,  some  have  'uionght, 
derives  conftrmation  from  the  suitement  in  Ma- 
crobina  (SaL  v.  2;,  that  FeiMtnder  wnto  a  sort  of 
nuvenal  histary,  commencing  vrith  the  nnptiala  of 


Jinnler  and  Jmto.  But  it  seems  dear  that  'Hm 
iral  is  tlie  right  reading,  and  the  mrk  fMobaU 
treated  of  the  maniagea  of  goda  and  goddeaaa 

with  mortals,  and  of  the  heroic  {HOgeaj  thtis  pn 
duced.  It  would  seem  to  have  been  a  very  ve'i 
minous  performance,  if  we  adopt  the  extreraeil 
probable  alteration  of  for  l|  in  Snidaa.  and  s 
cooMder  it  as  consisting  of  sixty  booka  (Said.  m.  i 
'Ayieopmn  ;  Steph.  Bvx.  a.  nr.  'AT^ftygo*.  'An^ 
rioy,  'Am-axos.  BoaJXfia,  KaCMMS,  Aimi^ta 
Ouwrpfo,  Ni^Mtnif).  There  are  sevmtl  poasiie 
making  mention  of  Peisander,  in  which  we  hsu 
no  means  of  ascertaining  whethn  the  poet  of  Ci 
meinu  or  of  I«nind»  ia  the  penoo  alladed  to 
such  are  Schol.  ad  ApoO.  Bkod.  i.  471,  tl  « 
1090,  iv.  57  ;  Schol.  <i<J  fw. />Ao«i.  1748.  Mi 
crubius,  in  the  passage  above  referred  to,  savs  iki 
Virgil  drew  the  whole  matter  of  Uie  second  boi) 
of  the  Aeneid  from  Peisander.  But  chronol'^}, 
of  cmirae,  forbids  us  to  understand  this  of  Pri^xg 
der  of  lATsnda  ;  and  we  hear  of  no  anch  work  a 
that  to  which  Macrobiua  alludes  by  any  older  por 
of  the  iBJue  name,  for  the  notion  of  Vakkmv 
seems  quite  untenable,  vix.  Uiat  the  Upwunil  Sm 
TOfJoj  was  written,  in  spite  of  die  teatimonv  <■ 
Suidas,  by  Peisander  of  Cameirus,  and  wu  a 
fact  one  and  the  same  poem  with  the  'HpiutA» 
(Vakkon.  DtaMb.  ad  Bkt.  Hipp.  p.  24  ;  Ilejae 
£x&  i.  iii.  ad  Atit.  ii. ;  Fabnc  BM.  Gna 
voL  i.  pp.  SI5,  590,  iv.  pi  265 ;  Vwa.  de  Peii 
Grate.  9  ;  Bode,  Geiok.  der  l^pucA.  DieUi.  p.  m 
note  1).  IE  E.] 

PEISE'NOR  (n<«nfwv).     I.  Tb«  fiithtr  < 
Ops,  and  grandbtber  of  Eiuyckia,  the  nurse 
Odysseus.    (Horn.  Od.  i.  439.) 

2.  A  hemld  of  Tekmachui  in  IlliKa.  (Hn 
Od.  ii.  3«.) 

3.  A  distinguished  Tnjan,tli«  fidber  of  CleitBs 
(Horn.  IL  XV.  445.) 

4.  A  centaur,  mentioned  only  by  Ovid.  (Mr!. 
xiL  303.)  [I.  S.) 

PEI'SIAS  (nsWi).  1.  An  Atgivo  gmai\ 
In  H.C.  3f>6,wfaen  Epaminondas  waa  preparing  ij 
invade  Achaia,  Peisias,  at  his  instigation,  occapiKi 
a  commanding  height  of  Mount  Oneiom,  mar 
Cendireae,  and  ihua  enabled  the  The  bans  to  make 
their  way  through  Uie  iathmut,  gnu4ed  ibxn^  J 
was  by  Lacedaemonian  and  Atheniut  troops.  (Xni 
H^viL  1.  §41;  Diod.  rv.  75.) 

2.  A  Btatuary,iB  mentioned  by  Pausanias  (i.^) 
n»  having  made  a  statue  of  Apollo,  which  stood  ia 
the  inner  Cenuneicut  at  Athens.  [E.  £.] 

PEISrDICE  (n«iffiS{«|).  1.  A  dughter  >i. 
Aeolus  and  Enarete.  waa  married  to  MymidvJ 
by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of  Antiphns  sn^ 
ActOT.   (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  3.)  I 

2.  A  daughter  of  Peliaa  and  AnaaUa  or  Plul*i 
mache.    (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  10.)  | 

3.  A  Slighter  of  Neator  and  Anuibb.  (Avri-| 
lod.i.9.§90  I 

4.  The  daughter  of  a  king  of  Methymns  ia 
Lesbos,  who,  out  uf  love  for  Achillea,  opeoed  tn 
him  the  gates  of  her  native  city,  but  was  stnxd 
to  death,  at  the  command  of  Achillea,  bv  hii  tii 
diers.    (Parthen.  Erat  21.)  "[L.  S.] 

PEISISTRA'TIDAE  (n««vrpara«),  tbi| 
legitimate  sons  of  Paaistntas.  [See  PBnmsH 
Tue.]  The  name  is  used  aometimeB  to  indicate 
only  Hippias  and  Hipparchus,  aometiinea  inawideil 
apfdieation,  embracing  the  anndduhlnn  and  aM 
oonnectioas  of  Pu^tntns  (aa  by  Herodotus,  iii 
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f2.  iiAmag  tn  a  toM  when  both  Hippnu  and 
UtppMchn  wore  dead  ).  [C.  P.  M.] 

PKISI'STRATUS  (n.i<ri»Tp«T«w),  the 
Tiiui^>nt  •aa  of  NeMor  utd  Anmxibia,  wu  ft  friend 
nt  Trimachqe,  and  Mconpanied  him  on  his  jnur^ 
Brrfrna  Pyloa  to  Menelans  at  Spaita.  (Horn. 

iii.  M.  48;,  x<r.  46.  Ac. ;  Herod,  v.  65  ; 
AfnlM.  L  9.  §  9  ;  Pwu.  iv.  1.  §  3.)      [L.  S.] 

PEISI'STR.VTUS  (nfMrlvrpttres),  the  toa  of 
Hippntralea,  wns  bo  named  after  PeiNitratus,  the 
yoongrst  ton  of  Neator,  the  ftmtl^  of  Hippocrates 
bting  of  Prlian  or^n,  and  tncing  their  descent  to 
Nffeos,       &tlwr  of  Nealor  (Hood.  v.  65).  It 
■nt  femaiUy  Mwred  that  the  fatare  tyrant 
IVaktnttaa  waa  dcaeendcd  tarn  the  Hotneric 
PnoiMiatas.  although  Paoaanias  (ii.  18.  §8,9), 
«ben  speaking  of  the  expolsion  of  the  Neleidae 
hj  tae  Hendeida,  says  that  he  does  not  know 
*ku  becaaie  of  Pdnattatna,  the  giandioD  of 
NciW.    The  faet  that  Ilippoentei  named  his 
Ml  after  the  son  of  Nestor  shova  the  belief  of 
Lie  &uni]j,  and  he  appean  not  to  have  belonged 
to  the  other  branches  of  the  Neleidae  settled  in  At- 
tn :  bat  the  real  deacent  of  an  hist^Hrical  personage 
fraaianjof  these  booic  fainiliea  muMalwm'a  beverf 
imlilraiiiii  al  The  oefaiaie  nwDtioa  of  Mduithns 
lad  Codms  (Hcfod.  I.  e.)  implies  that  he  did  not 
Msng  to  that  branch    that  he  did  not  bdoog  to 
tlH  .Ucmaeonidaa  ia  dear  from  the  historical  rela- 
tes between  that  fiunilf  and  Peiaistiatns  ;  and 
<re  Dowhne  hear  that  the  latter  wu  connected 
with  the  PacMiidae*  the  only  other  hraiich  of  the 
Kdridaa  who  eaoM  to  Attica,    Hippooatn  (pro- 
IsUj  thmagh  ■mne  intemarriags  or  t^^her)  be- 
•ongrdiothe  house  of  the  PhiIaidae(Plat.&W.  10; 
PKsdo-Pkt.  Hipparck.  -p.  288.  b.    It  is  throng 
SB  oms^t  that  Plutarch  speaks  of  the  dema  of 
the  PhiUdac^  which  did  not  then  exist).  Inters 
wifTis|w  with  the  deaoendanta  of  Melanthas  would 
V  loffieiatt  to  account  fos  the  claim  which  Peisi- 
<ratm  is  refM«ented  as  making  (in  the  sparioui 
Intrr  hi  Diogenea  Laertiua,  >.  53^  to  be  con- 
9deicd  as  a  member  of  the  Cuniljr  of  Codrus,  even 
if  iht  naUmeut  tiiat  he  did  so  duerrea  anv  crediL 
The  nother  of  Pduatmtaa  (irtoaa  name  we  do  not 
kasw)  ana  eooain  german  to  the  metlMr  of  Sdon 
(Hnadeides  Ponticns  ap.  Pint.  Set.  1).  There 
are  ne  data  for  determining  accarately  the  time 
"bcB  Pouatiatus  waa  boni ;  but  the  part  which 
be  i*  tepmented  as  taking  in  the  military  openi' 
tiMa  and  meatozes  of  tiolon  would  not  admit  nf  iu 
Inng  later  than  ■b.c  612,  a  daft  which  ia  not 
iaaaMtatt  with  the  utatj  of  Cbilon  and  Hippo- 
«ucs  (Hirrocai.Tiu],  for  the  former,  who  was 
in  a  c.  6ti0,  waa  already  an  old  man  in  B.  c 
'I't  l  (I>iog.  Laert  L  68,  73). 

Peautratns  grew  up  equally  distinguished  for 
?aionsl  beauty  and  for  mental  endowments.  The 
ffiiliomhip  between  him  and  Solon  naturally  drew 
Aeai  iogcther,aiid  a  close  friendship  sprang  up  be- 
t*em  them,  which,  as  was  to  be  expected  under  such 
"mastsDesa  between  Oreeka,  soon  aasamed  an  ero- 
tic dancter(PluL  ^  1 Un  the  occaaicni  of  the 
wrnfhl  attempt  made  Solan  to  induce  the 
Atheniaai  to  renew  thmr  itrngrie  with  the  Mega- 
'has  fcr  the  peeswion  of  Mamia,  Peiaistratus 
pwly  aided  hia  kinsman  1^  his  ehiqnence.  The 
^KTw  prohibiting  fiiither  altampta  upon  the  island 
*is  repealed,  and  an  expedition  led  against  it  by 
S>iM>,  again  aasisted  by  his  young  netative,  who 
Mi|BUiud  hiidf  by  hia  militaiy  ability,  and 


captured  Niaacn  (Hwod.  i.  69  ;  Pint  SUtm.  8,  \% 
Justin,  il  8). 

Alter  the  legishtitm  of  Solon,  the  poutim  of 
parties  at  Athena  waa  well  calcnlated  to  fiiTonrtiie 
ambitiona  designs  of  Peieistiatns.  The  old  eon- 
tesU  of  the  rival  parties  of  the  Plain,  the  High- 
lands, and  the  Coaat,  had  been  checked  for  a  thna 
by  the  measuca  of  SiJon,  but  their  rinby  had  not 
been  removed  ;  and  when  Sdon,  afier  the  eata- 
blishment  of  bis  coostitnlion,  retired  for  a  time 
from  Athens,  this  rivalry  broke  out  into  open  feiul. 
The  party  of  the  PUin,  cominiaing  chiefly  the 
landed  proprietors,  was  headed  by  Lycotsns  ;  that 
of  the  Coast,  conusting  of  the  wealthier  claaaes  not 
belonging  to  the  nohUs,  by  Megacles,  the  son  of 
Alcmaeon  ;  the  party  of  the  Highlmids,  which 
oiined  at  more  of  political  freedom  and  equality 
than  either  of  the  two  others,  was  that  at  the  head 
of  which  Paiustntus  phued  himself,  not  hecanaa 
their  wiahee  and  feelings  corresponded  with  hia 
own,  but  bemuse  they  seemed  the  moat  likely  to 
be  useful  in  the  furtherance  of  hia  designs  ;  and 
indeed  his  lead  of  this  fsctim  seems  to  havebBen  s 
mere  pretext,  to  render  it  less  obnons  that  he  had 
in  reality  attached  to  himself  a  large  party  among 
the  poom  dais  of  ntiwm  (Herod.  L  S9.  frsv* 
vptyjit'  miow.  ffsAXifar  U  oraniivat,  aol 
aI^TY  tw¥  iw^patpltti'  wpimtu  ).  These  he  secured 
by  putting  himself  forward  as  the  jMtttiin  end  bene- 
factor of  the  poor.  With  a  species  of  munifi- 
cence, afterwards  imitated  by  Cimon,  be  threw  open 
hie  nrdens  to  the  nae  of  the  dtiaens  indiscrimi- 
nate^ (Theopompna^>.  Atben.  xiL  &  Jt32:«.  Ac), 
and,  according  to  some  accounts  (Eustath.  ad  P. 
xxiv.  extr.),  waa  always  accompanied  by  two  oi 
three  youths,  with  a  purse  of  money  to  suj^y 
fonhwith  the  wanU  of  any  needy  dtiien  whom 
they  M  in  with.  His  military  and  oratorical 
(Cicde  OnitiiL34.ifrMl.7.§27, 10.  §41;  VaL 
Max.  viil  9,  ext.  ] )  abilities,  and  the  niideniably 
good  qualities  which  he  possessed  (Solon,  accordii^ 
to  Pint  Sidom.  29,  dechired  of  him  that,  had  it  not 
been  for  his  ambition,  Athens  had  not  a  more  ex- 
cellent mtiien  to  show),  hacked  by  considerablo 
powen  of  simnlatkm,  had  led  many  of  the  better 
daaa  of  dtitem,  if  not  opmily  to  become  hia  parti- 
•ana,  at  leaat  to  look  upon  him  with  no  un&voar- 
able  eye,  and  to  rMard  his  domination  as  a  less 
evil  than  the  state  of  fiietion  and  diaturhanoe  under 
which  the  constitution  was  then  anfiering.  Solon, 
on  his  retom.  quickly  saw  throifgh  the  deaigna  of 
Peisistiataa,  who  listened  with  respect  to  hia  advies^ 
though  be  pnwecutcd  bia  sehcmes  none  the  Icaa 
diliKcntly.  (According  to  Isocrates, /'(MoM.  p.  263, 
ed.  Stepb.  one  part  of  his  procedure  was  to  procure 
the  baniahment  of  a  considerable  number  of  influ- 
ential citizens  who  were  likely  to  oppose  his  l^ana.) 
Solon  next  endeavoured  to  arouse  the  people,  by 
speeches  and  poetinU  compositions  (PluL  Solm. 
30 ;  Diog.  Lai^  L  49,  50),  to  a  sense  of  the  danger 
to  which  they  were  exposed,  but  in  vain.  Some 
refused  to  share  bis  suspicions,  others  favoured  the 
designs  of  Peiuatratus,  others  feared  bis  power,  or 
were  indifferent.  Even  the  teuale,  aocor^ng  to 
Diogenes  Laertiua  (i.  49),  were  disposed  to  fhvonr 
Peiustntus,  and  declared  Sdon  to  be  nad.  When 
Peisistntus  fonnd  his  plans  suAnently  ripe  for 
execution,  he  one  day  made  his  appearance  in  the 
agora  with  his  mnles  and  hia  own  person  exhibit 
iug  recrnt  wounds,  pretending  that  ha  had  been 
I  neoriy  aaaaaainated  vj  hia  cnemiea  aa  ha  waa  riding 
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into  the  coontry.  The  indignaUon  of  h»  frienda 
mi  excited  ;  in  uMmbly  w«  forthwith  calked,  in 
iriudi  Afuton,  one  ot  fail  parUtut.  pvq>OMd  that 
n  bodj-goud  of  fifty  citisena,  armed  with  dnba, 
should  be  granted  to  Peinstratus.  It  wu  in  vain 
that  Solon  opposed  this  ;  the  guard  was  gnuited. 
Through  the  neglect  or  connivance  of  the  people 
Peisiatnttu  took  thii  opportunity  ofmitiDgamueh 
luger  force,  with  which  he  leiied  the  citadel  b.  a 
660.  (PluL  SoL  30  ;  Herod.  L  69  ;  AlutoL  PoL 
V.  le  ;  Diog.  Laiirt.  L  66  ;  Polyaen.  i.  21.  fi  3.) 
A  siiiiilu  atnMgm  had  been  practiaed  by  Thea- 
Aenea  of  Megata,  and  was  aAerwardi  imitated  by 
Dienyuni  (Diod.  xiii.  97).  Megadea  and  the 
Alcnueonidae  took  to  fligbL  Solon,  after  another 
iDefiiKtiial  attempt  to  route  the  dtiEena  agajiiit  the 
morpec^  phwed  hia  anni  in  the  itieet  before  hia 
door,  njiBg  that  he  had  dime  hia  nlmoit  to  defend 
hit  coantry  and  its  lawi.  Peiuatratua,  baring 
aeoured  to  bimaelf  the  aubatanee  of  power,  made  no 
further  change  in  the  conatitntion,  or  in  the  laws, 
which  he  adminiatcnd  ^ly  and  welL 

The  first  naocpataOD  of  Peiaiatrataa  laated  but  a 
short  time  (Herod,  i  60.  /wrd  ai  nWin  XP^rov 
—  ii*Xainvol  luy).  Defore  hu  power  was  firmly 
Tooted,  the  &etiotta  headed  by  Megacles  and  Ly- 
«urgiM  combined,  and  Peiaiatratus  was  compelled 
*o  evacuate  Athena.  As,  on  his  aecond  expulsiMi, 
we  are  distinctly  told  (Herod,  i.  61)  ttat  he 
quitted  Attica,  the  pwsnmption  is,  that  on  the  first 
ocsnuon  he  did  not.  Hia  property  waa  confiscated 
and  sold  by  auction,  when  the  only  man  who  ven- 
tured to  purchase  it  waa  Calliaa,  the  son  of  Hip- 
poniaus  (Herod,  vi.  121).  How  Peiiistntus  em- 
ployed himielf  daring  his  banishment,  which  laated 
nlxKit  NX  yean,  we  da  not  know.  .Maantime,  the 
factions  of  Megades  and  I^CDigns,  having  acctun- 
pliabed  their  immediate  object,  revived  their  old 
feuds,  and  M^acles,  finding  himtelf  the  weaker  of 
the  two,  nuule  overtures  to  Peiaistratua,  offering  to 
reinstate  him  in  the  tyranny,  if  he  would  connect 
himself  with  him  by  raceiviiig  his  daughter  Coe- 
syra  (Snidae  «.  «l  tyKmeim>pmi)ii¥^)  in  matriaga. 
The  pn^wsal  waa  aecqitsd  1^  Peisistiatna,  and  uie 
following  atmtagem  was  devised  for  accompliahing 
(as  Herodotus  aappoaea)  hia  restomtion.  In  what 
waa  afterwarda  the  deme  Paeonia,  they  found  a 
damsel  named  I^ya,  of  TMoaricable  stature  and 
beaoty  (aoooiding  io  Athenaeua  xiiL  p.  609,  a  gar- 
land sellfli;  the  daughter  of  a  nun  named  Sociatea). 
This  woman  they  dressed  up  as  Athene  in  a  full 
suit  of  armonr,  and  placed  in  a  chariot,  with  Feiti- 
atratos  by  her  aide,  instructing  her  how  she  was  u 
maintain  a  antafale  eaitiage.  The  chariot  was  then 
'driven  towards  the  dty,  hnnilds  being  sent  on 
heEiue  to  annotince  that  Athene  in  perwn  was 
bringing  back  Peisirttatus  to  her  Acropolis.  The 
T^xnt  qnead  rapidly,  and  those  in  the  city  be- 
lieving that  the  woman  was  really  their  tutelary 
^goddess,  womb ipped  her,  and  admitted  Pcisiatratus. 
<Htaod.  i  60  ;  Polyaen.  Slraieg.  i.  21.  g  1,  where 
there  is  a  good  deal  ef  Uundering).  '*■  This  story," 
renmrits  BiAop  Thiriwall  {HitL  Gneee,  vcd.  iu 
p.  CO),  **  would  indeed  be  ^oguiar,  if  we  concader 
the  expedient  in  the  light  of  astratogem,  on  which 
ithe  con  federates  relied  for  overcoming  the  reatstance 
which  they  might  otherwise  have  expected  from 
-their  advermriei.  Bnt  it  seems  quite  as  likely 
the  pageant  was  only  designed  to  add  extra- 
mdinarjr  snemnity  to  the  entraitce  of  Peisistr&tua, 
and  to  .wggeat  tike  reflection,  that  it  was  by  the 


espedal  fovoor  of  heaven  that  he  had  bem  to  » 
ezpectedly  Fettored."  It  is  aaid  that  Ptayam 
given  in  maniage  to  Hipparchas  (AtbaL  L 
Peinstntns  noimnally  peifixmed  hia  part  ef  d* 
contract  with  Megacles  ;  but  not  duMWig  to  hM' 
children  by  one  ttf  a  iamily  which  vm  nrwrsld 
accursed,  treated  his  wife  in  the  moat  odim 
manner,  ^e  complained  to  her  mother  cf  die  » 
dignity  to  which  she  was  expoaed  ;  and  Uefida 
and  the  Aknuconidae,  ineiaaed  at  the  afoa^ 
again  made  '™™™  caasa  with  LjcaijgDa,  ui 
PeisistratuawasasecoDd  time  compelled  lo  evaeoii 
Athens  (Herod,  i  61 ).  This  time  he  Idt  Ama, 
and  retired  to  Eretria  in  Euboea,  (The  vny  » 
traordinary  statement  in  Eusebiua,  CArom.  Oljof, 
54.  3,  aiiid  Hieronymns,  that  Pdaiatratiu 
into  Italy,  is  doabtless  a  tdvnder.  Vatct  a»| 
jecturea  that  the  name  Italy  hat  beoa  aBbsutoitd 
by  mistake  for  that  of  eome  place  in  Attica,  peAnfs 
Icaria,  and  that  the  statement  refeia  to  (he  fint, 
exile  of  Painstrntss.)  His  property  was  if^ 
o&red  for  sale  (Smn  4Mrfoas  Herod,  vi.  131),  md, 
again  Calliaa,  who  bad  been  one  of  his  noatactti«| 
opponents,  was  the  only  purchaamr. 

On  rcachii^  Eretria  Pfflsiatratoa  diiAentid, 
wiUi  his  sons  as  to  the  course  he  sfaoold  pnrsaa  I 
The  advice  of  Hipjuas,  that  he  ahonld  mke  t ! 
fmk  attempt  to  regain  his  imwer,  was  adopted. 
Contrifaatiou  wen  aoUdtai  fisB  the  dtieo  niA 
were  in  his  interest  Seroral  fiunidiod  Urn  vid 
Urge  sums.  Thebes  eapedally  snrpaased  all  ihe 
rest  in  the  amount  of  money  which  she  placed 
bis  diiposaL  With  the  liinds  thns  raised  he  pn- 
cured  mercenaries  from  Argo&  Ten  jmn  ^apN^ 
before  his  preparations  were  complete  At  hA 
however,  with  the  fbrcaa  which  he  had  aiati,  ■ 
Naxiau  immed  Lygdamia  having  also  of  his  svi 
accord  brought  him  both  money  uid  a  body  tf 
troops,  he  crossed  into  Attica,  and  landed  at  Ma- 
rathon. Hoe  his  friends  and  partisans  fiscked  to 
hia  atandard.  Hia  antagoniata,  who  had  viend 
his  proceedings  with  great  indiffiereoca,  when  thiy 
heard  that  ha  was  advaaciiig  i^ni  Atkew  havil} 
marched  oat  to  meet  htm.  The  two  aimiei  a- 
aunped  not  fiu-  from  eaeh  other,  near  the  tei^t  if 
Athene  at  Pallene,  and  Peiaiatiatua,  seinugtJe 
oppmiinity  with  which  the  remissness  of  his  sbu- 
gonista  furnished  him,  and  encouraged  by  the  •ooii)- 
■ayer  Amphilytus  of  Acfaamae,  feU  suddenly  upoa 
their  forces  at  noon,  when,  not  expecting  any  tbin; 
of  the  kind,  the  HMD  had  betaken  themsdrci  tlja 
their  meal  to  sleep  or  play,  and  speedily  pat  tim 
to  flight.  He  then,  with  equal  wudon  and  mode- 
ration,  refhuned  Cmn  porsung  the  fiigjtivts 
his  troops,  but  sent  fbtward  m  mm*  on  heneiB<ii 
who,  having  overl^en  the  flying  Adumians.  leU 
them  they  had  nothing  to  feu:  if  they  woaU  dis- 
perse quietly  to  their  homes.  The  majority  obeyed 
these  directiona,  and  Peinstratus  entered  Atbav 
without  oppoaitian  (Herod,  i.  61-^3  ;  Poljwv- 
SlnU.  i.  21.  §  1.  The  account  of  the  latter,  ho"- 
ever,  ia  fnll  of  Uaoden).  Lygdamia  waa  lewaidrd 
for  hia  xealons  co-operation  by  being  estaUiJKd  •*  | 
tyrant  of  Naxos,  which  island  Peiaiattatas  tat- 
quered.    [Lygdamis.]  j 

Havii^  now  become  tyrant  of  Atbttw  \ 
third  time*,  PMHitiatuadtvtedmeaaacea  to  sMff  j 

"  There  is  a  good  deal  of  difficulty  with  regaid  | 
to  the  chronology  of  Peisistratus.    The  date*  <• 
his  utuipalion  and  death  may  be  fixed  with  tJ^ 
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ibeoBdistiirbed  poiiMiion rffaUanpiMmcy.  Hetook 
kbodj  of  (orr'ign  meiceunes  into  lua  {»y,sDd  Mixed 
u  bost^ges  the  childiea  of  ■evenl  of  the  |iriiKi|wt 
otixcna,  pbcmg  them  in  the  outedj  «S  hygdamt, 

nble  aecuiwy,  u  also  the  rabtive  lengths  of  the 
pHiods  daring  vhich  he  wu  in  poMMiion  ol  the 
lynoDf  and  in  exile.     Aristotle  {PoL  v.  12,  p. 
fSlo,  ed.  Beklt.)  eaye.  that  in  the  speee  of  thirty- 
three  yeue  he  wee  in  poawMioa  of  the  tyranny 
doring  17  yesn  ;  hie  aou  hoWog  the  t3nanny 
liter  him  for  ci^teen  years,  iMking  thirty-liTe 
Tears  in  alL    Uia  tyranny  commeneed  in  b.  cofiO ; 
tiis  death  happened  in  &  c  5'27.    Ke  had  three 
ilutiact  periods  of  government,  with  two  periods  of 
rxBe,  the  lattef  moiinting  togeUwr  to  fifteen  years. 
The  second  potiod  of  exile  hated  ten  yearn  complete 
(Hcnid.  L  62).    That  would  leave  about  five  years 
kt  the  fiiu  exile.    Clinton  {Fnti  Hdkit.  voL  iL 
p.  *203)  aaugns  six  years  for  the  first  period  of  go- 
vernment, one  for  the  lecond,  and  ten  for  the  diird. 
In  doiv  this  he  aseomes  that  Uippias  was  bom 
in  the  mat  year  of  the  tyismny  of  Feisistntni,uid 
that  it  was  in  the  first  period  of  his  rale  that 
CnesDs  sent  to  Greece  to  form  sllianoes  against 
Cyras.    To  this  scheme  it  is  objected  by  Vater  <in 
Eneb  and  Gmber's  Bnqfdofx.  art.  Ptitiitrabu)  that 
it  a  clear  ffxim  the  narrative  of  Herodoiui  (i.  £9  ; 
oonp.  L  65,  iniL),  that  it  was  in  the  third  period 
nf  the  govenunent  of  Peisistatna  that  Croesus  sent 
u  Greece  •  that  PeisiBtrBttis  was  expelled  shortly 
sfter  he  seised  the  citadel,  before  his  power  was 
finnly  rooted  (a  strange  mode  of  descrihiug  a  period 
sf  lix  years)  ;  and  that  on  the  occasion  of  his  mar- 
riage with  the  daughter  of  Megades,  Hippias  (ac- 
cnrding  to  Clinton)  wonid  be  Mily  thirteen  years 
o'-d,  his  brother  Hippardms  still  younger ;  aiul  yet 
they  are  called  pwim  by  Herodotus,  and  Hip- 
(wchua  is  staled  to  have  married  Phya ;  and  wheo 
PetsialnLtus  Portly  after  retired  to  Eretria  they 
were  botk  old  enough  to  assist  him  with  their 
advice  (Heiad.  i  61  >    The  mention  of  Hipinas  in 
esaaectionwitb  tbebatthef  Maiathon  isnot  in  the 
lost  incondstent  with  his  being  ei^^  or  eighty- 
fire  years  old  (his  teeth  were  then  so  loose  bma 
sKetbat  me  of  th«n  dropped  out  when  be  sneeied). 
Thst  H^ipiaa  was  bom  before  Uie  year  B.  a  5(i0 
is  slao  shown  b^  the  £ngments  of  the  pvetxy 
af  Soloi^  in  whidi,  immediatdy  after  the  c^ture 
ef  the  dtadel  by  Peiusttntu,  he  repmehef  the 
Athenians  with  havii^  themselves  asgiandized  tlieir 
tynna  (Plot-  SoL  30).    The plnnTwould  indicate 
that  Peisistiatas  had  ions  at  that  time.  Vater 
places  the  commencement  of  the  tyranny  of  Peiiis- 
tratos  in  the  latter  part  of  b.  c  561  ^  assignslialf  a 
yav  bv  the  fint  p«od  of  nvemiMnt ;  five  jwrs 
snd  a  half  for  ibe  fint  exUs  t  half  a  year  for  tbe 
Mond  tyranny  ;  ten  years  and  a  qturter  for  the 
HRnd  exile ;  and  Hxteen  years  for  the  third 
lynany.    Tho  embassy  of  Croesu  is  the  only 
pint  that  can  occaatoa  any  difficalty  ;  but  the  same 
niter  has  shown  that  it  is  protMble  that  tbe 
apture  <£  ^ides  is  placed  a  few  years  too  early  by 
CUbMi.  That  a  much  shorter  interval  than  CUqIod 
uppoHs  elapeed  between  the  embouy  of  Croesos 
lo  Greece  and  tbe  captore  of  Sardes,  is  shown  by 
Ik  dmanstance  that  the  joeseats  sent  by  the 
Lcsdianoniane  to  Croesos  did  not  reach  him  befbte 
k  SM  taJkeo  priaaner.   (Herod,  i.  70 ;  camp.  Clin- 
Mm,  Fatti  /MIms.  wm.  b.  c.  560,  M6,  527,  and 
iffoia  c  2.  p.  301,  ftb) 
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in  NaxM.  Others  of  the  Athenians  either  fled  or 
were  exiled.  Among  the  latter  was  Cimon,  the 
father  of  Mi  Itiades,  who,  bowevst;  was  afiennnta 
permitted  to  retain  [Cihoh].  The  nvanoea  whldt 
Pciristntos  needed  for  the  pay  of  his  tnx^  wm 
derived  pa'rtjy  inm  Attica  (the  produce,  veir 
likely,  in  pajt  at  least,  of  the  mines  at  I^nieieit), 
partly  trooi  some  gold  mines  on  the  Strymon.  How 
he  became  possessed  of  these  we  do  not  knew. 
It  is  moet  likely  that  they  were  private  property, 
and  came  iuto  his  hands  dorii^  his  second  exiles 
tomehov-  or  other  through  hi*  oimnection  with  the 
royal  fiumily  of  Uacedonia,  a  connection  of  which 
we  ■ut'SequeDtly  see  a  [ffDof  in  the  offer  of  the 
tows  of  Anthenus  made  by  Amyatas  to  Hippiaa. 
(HerotJ.  T.  94.)  '  It  ^^tui  to  have  bean  iMrtly 
aftw  liis  leetoratiMi,  that  Peisistntia  purified  the 
islan^l  »f  Delos,  in  iwcordsnce  with  Uw  directioiu 
of  an  ancle,  by  removing  all  the  dead  bodies  which 
had  been  horied  within  sight  of  tbe  temple  to 
snot  h  er  pert  of  the  islasd.  (Herod,  i  64 ;  Thucyd. 
iii  104.)  Besides  the  subf^atioB  of  Nazea,  the 
oB^  otbor  fsmgn  solitary  expedition  whidh  wa 
bsf  ir  of  his  andotaking  in  this  third  period  of  Ms 
XyM  any  was  the  cmquest  of  ^geum,  then  in  the 
osjitls  of  the  Hytilenaeans.  The  Athenians  had 
lo  ng  before  laid  claim  to  the  ishud,  and  had  waged 
ynr  with  the  My  tilenaeans  for  the  possession  of  it, 
mad.  it  was  awarded  to  them  through  the  arbitra- 
tion of  Periaudw.  Peisiatratus  eatahlishnd  his 
bastard  son  Hcgesistratas  as  tyrant  in  the  town. 
(Herod,  v.  94,  95.)  Polyaenus  {Strai.  v.  14) 
DMutioDs  some  operations  condacted  by  his  son 
Uippias,  (or  the  suppression  of  piraey. 

Having  now  firmly  estaUiMed  binwelf  in  the 
government,  Peiaistrattis  maintuned  tbe  Ibnn  tit 
isoloa't  iustitatioiis,  only  taking  care,  as  his  sons 
did  after  him  (Thucyd.  vL  54),  that  the  highest 
offices  shoidd  always  be  held  by  eome  member  of 
the  femily.  He  not  only  exacted  obedience  to  tbe 
laws  boat  tat  mbjects  and  Meadi^  but  faanself  set 
the  ample  of  subeuiting  to  them.  On  one  ocop 
n«i  be  even  opened  before  ibe  Areiopagua  to 
answer  a  charge  of  murder,  which  however  was 
not  prosecuted.  (Arist.  Pol.  v.  12,  p.  1315,  cd. 
Bekker;  Plut.  jlo/ois.  31).  His  government  seems 
to  have  been  a  wiie  admixture  of  stringency  as 
regards  the  enforcement  of  the  hiws  and  the  pre- 
vention of  disKdcre,  and  lauency  towards  indi' 
viduals  who  ofiended  him  personally.  (For  anec- 
dotes illustrating  this  see  Plutarch,  Apopiik. 
neurupr.  p,  189,  b.  c  ;  Polyaen.  StraL  v.  14  ;  Val. 
Max.  V.  1.  ext  2.)  He  enforced  tbe  law  which 
had  been  enacted  by  Solon,  or,  according  to  Thetf- 
phrastUB  (ap.  Plut.  Solon.  31)  by  himself,  against 
idleseas,  and  compelled  a  large  number  <a  the 
poorer  class  to  leave  Athens,  and  devote  thenselvea 
to  ogricultuial  pursuits.  ( Aelian.  V.  H.  ix,  25 ;  Dion. 
Chryiost.  viu  p.  258,  ed.  Reiske.  xzv.  p.  520.)  The 
stories  of  his  compelling  the  people  to  wear  the 
Catonace  (Hei^hius  and  Suidas  *.  v.  witm'^ki)  ; 
Aristoph.  £ynft  1 1 50,  dec,  Becit$.  724  ;  ScfaoL 
ad  I.  755  i  SchoL  ad  LywuU  61S),  probably  have 
reference  to  this.  Those  who  had  no  resources  of 
tbcir  own  he  is  said  to  have  supplied  with  cattle 
and  Mied.  His  policy  and  taste  combmed  tiaa  led 
him  to  employ  the  poorer  Athenians  in  buhliiig. 
Athens  was  indebted  to  him  for  many  stately  and 
useful  bnildings.  Among  these  may  be  neutionad 
a  tHB|^  to  the  Pythian  ApoUo  (Smdaa  a.  «. 
nMur;  Hflaych.«.v.     QuMv  x'ow-  VaterhM 
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Wd«k  great  mUtak«  in  auppoaing  that  Tfancydidet 
(fL  54)  MUM  tlut  thb  temple  was  built  by  P«iai- 
■tmtiu,  the  wm  of  HlppiH :  Tlmqrdideff  mil;  my 
that  die  latter  aet  up  an  altar  in  it),  and  a  magni> 
licent  temple  to  the  Olympian  Zeus  (Ariit.  J*ol.  t. 
1 1 ),  Edt  which  he  employed  the  ar^tectt  Antit- 
tatea,  rallanarhnii.  Ajitimadiidet,  and  Poiiniu 
(Vitrama,  Pta^.  vU.  {  15).  Thw  trmple  re- 
mained anfiniahed  for  leveral  oentaries,  and  wai  at 
length  completed  by  the  empoor  Hadrian  (Paua.  L 
18.  S  6  ;  StmK  iz.  p.  396).  Besides  these,  the 
Tiyceom,  a  garden  with  stately  buildings  a  abort 
distance  from  the  dty,  was  the  work  of  PeiNsttatus 
(Siiidas,  (.  o.  Aixtw),  aa  also  the  fountain  of  the 
Nina  SpTiDgB('£n'e(kMvrai,Thucyd.ii  15;  Pans, 
i.  14.  i  L).  Th«  eaployment  of  ihesons  of  Peisi- 
stnttttt  in  •nparinteiwung  voA»  of  this  kind,  orcom- 
pleting  them  after  their  fidher'a  death,  will  pnhabty 
aocMint  for  dight  niktiou  in  Uia  anthwitiea  u 
to  whether  some  of  those  were  bupt  by  Pdriatntoa 
himself  or  by  his  sons.  According  to  most  au- 
thorities (the  aathnr  of  the  letter  in  Diog.  lAe'rL  i. 
53  ;  Suidas,  <■  v.  ml  o^hXm  wMoStrti'  AriKuw  ; 
Diodor.  Vaik.  ta. — x.  35,  not.  Dind.  p.  31)  Pei- 
•istiHtus,  to  defray  these  and  other  expenses,  ex- 
acted a  tithe  of  the  produce  of  the  land,  an  impost 
which,  so  employed,  answered  pretty  nearly  the 
purpoae  of  a  poorV  nte.  He  was  also  (Plut.  &£. 
c.  31}  (he  author  of  a  measure,  the  idea  of  which 
he  had  derived  from  9olon,  according  to  which 
those  disabled  in  war  wen  nwfaitaiDed  at  the  pnUic 
expense. 

Panatnitua  likewlM  heatowvd  conuderable  at- 
tMition  upon  the  d  w  perfbrmanoe  of  pnUic  religious 
riles,  and  the  celebration  of  festivalsand  processions 

(Epist.ap,  Diog,  I^rt  i.  53),  ui  example  which  was 
followed  by  his  sons,  who  are  OTen  aid  to  hare  in- 
vented doAlar  ml  Kst^iovf  (Athen.  xii  44,  p.  532). 
The  institution  <4  the  greater  Panathenaea  is  ez> 
presdy  ascribed  to  Pt-isistnitui  by  the  icholieat  nn 
Aristeidea  (p.  323,  ed.  Dind.) ;  and  before  the  time 
of  Pdustratus  we  do  not  hear  of  the  distinction 
between  the  greater  and  the  lesser  Paiiathe- 
nata  (Diaionary  JlMquitia,  arL  Pamalkt- 
mm).  He  at  least  made  conudenble  dumgea  in 
tlie  festival,  and  in  particular  intioduced  the  con- 
tests of  rhapsodists.  '  Peinsttatus  in  varioos  ways 
encounged  literature.  It  was  apparently  under 
his  «as[Hces  that  Thnpis  introduced  at  Athens 
hit  nide  form  of  tr^|edy  (u.c,  535,  Clinton,  F.H. 
sub  anno),  and  that  dtwnatic  contests  were  made 
a  regular  part  of  the  Attic  Dionytia  (Bode,  GoKk. 
Atr  lleUn.  DtdMrnmi,  vol.  iii.  part  i.  p.  53  ;  Did. 
i<f  Aat.  art.  TVopoerfia).  **  It  is  to  Peisistmtus  that 
w«  uwv  the  firat  written  text  of  the  whole  of  the 
pot^ms  of  Homer,  which,  without  his  care,  would 
most  likely  now  exist  only  in  a  few  disjointed 
fragments."  (Respecting  the  service!  of  Peisi- 
Bitntua  in  relntion  to  the  text  of  Homer,  and  the 
poets  who  assisted  him  in  the  work,  see  the  article 
lloMxnus,  Vol.  II.  p.  &07,  and  the  authorities 
tht-re  referred  to).  Peisistratns  is  also  said  to  have 
Iwcn  the  first  person  in  Greece  who  collected  a 
library,  to  which  he  generously  allowed  the  public 
access  (A.  Uellius,  N.  A.  vi.  17  ;  Athen.  i.  p.  3, 
The  story  that  this  coUection  of  books  was 
carried  away  by  Xerxes,  and  subsequently  re- 
stored by  Selencus  (A.  Oelliui,  I.  e.\  hardly  resU 
on  BUfficipnt  authority  to  deaen-e  much  notice.  It 
was  probably  from  his  regard  to  religion  and  lil«- 
ntnte  that  imiij  wm  disposed  to  dasa  Peiu- 


stntns  with  the  Sem  Sages  (Diog.  Li«4.  i.  13!}, 
Either  from  his  patronage  of  divinen,  or  fnm  hii 
being,  like  his  son  Hippanjiaa,  a  coUectur  rf 
oraclea,  ha  noeiv«d  the  aonMiiK  «f  BAns  (SoL 
«.  o.  Uxa ;  SeboL  m(  .<(rittwL  Ptm,  lOSfi  « 
1071). 

"  On  the  whole,  UMogfa  w«  eauwt  apimc 
the  steps  by  vhidi  b«  moon  ted  to  powo-,  we  not 
own  that  h«  made  a  pfmcetr  nse  of  it,  and  ran 
believe  that,  thoagh  onder  his  dynasty,  Athm 
could  never  have  risen  to  the  greataess  she  afM- 
wards  attained,  she  was  indebted  to  his  rale  for  i 
season  of  repose,  daring  which  she  gained  much  •( 
that  sttmgth  which  she  finally  anMdcd."  (Thiil- 
wall,  ffut  y  Grseor,  vol.  iL  p.  65.) 

Peisistnitns  was  thrice  married  (indoding  Iw 
connection  with  the  daughter  of  Hegacles).  TV 
name  of  hia  lint  wi£s,  the  mother  of  Hif^ias  sk 
Hipparchna,  m  do  not  know.    The  ataleaient  sf 
the  ScboUast  on  Aristophanes  (£^«sL  447)  thst 
her  name  was  Myrrhine,  arises  probably  fins  a 
confusion  with  the  wife  of  Hippias.    Fran  Phi- 
tarcfa  (CUo  Af:^,  c  24)  wa  kam  that  wbes 
Hippias  and  Hipparchus  were  grown  up.  Ptin- 
st»tus  married  Timonasia,  a  lady  of  Aiiptlii.  u4 
had  by  her  two  sons,  lophm  and  Tliesnlni.  It 
is  a  conjectUK  of  Vatei^  that  TinonasBs  wn 
cnnnected  with  the  royal  house  of  Macedenii. 
Nothing  mom  is  known  of  lophon  ;  be  probaUv 
died  young.    Hegesistratus,  a  bastard  son  ef  P«- 
sistratui,  has  been  already  mentioned.  Mentiog 
is  also  made  of  a  daughter  of  Peisistratus,  who  ns 
forciUy  carried  off  by  a  youth  named  ThiasybnlDs 
or  Thnuymedea,  and  was  afterwards  nnurird  M 
him  with  the  consent  of  her  father,  when,  hsTinc  | 
put  to  sea,  and  &ll<rn  mto  the  hands  of  Hi'pfms. 
he  was  tnonght  back.  (PluL  Apoftdk.  Hmtbt, 
vol  iL  p.  189.)    Thocjdides  (L  20,  vi.  54,  Ar.) 
expressly  states,  on  what  he  dedarea  lo  be  gMd  | 
authority,  (hat  Hippias  was  tiie  ^dest  sen  I 
Peisistratns  (a  atateraent  which  he  defends  W 
several  atgitments,  not  ail  very  dedrive,  tlwiyA 
they  at  least  confiim  it),  contrary  to  the  fieMnl 
opinion  in  his  day,  which  aasigned  tba  prionij  *f 
birth  to  Hipparchus,    The  authority  of  Thocr-  I 
dides  is  fully  supported  by  n«o(£itiu  (v.  551 
and  Cleidemus  (in  Athen.  xiti.  pL  909,  d.). 
sistratus  died  at  an  advanced  age  (Thnc  ri.  54) 
in  B.  c  537  (Clinton,  Fasti  HtSt*.  voL  ii  i 
c  2),  and  was  succeeded  in  the  tyranny  by  hi* 
KOH  Hippias  (Herod.  /.  c ;  Claid.  L  c),  tb«q|l>  tb^ 
brothers  appear  to  ban  admnlitwri  die  abin  of 
the  state  with  so  Uttle  outward  diatinetioa,  Asi 
they  are  frequenUy  spoken  of  as  thoagh  thrf  bsd  | 
be«n  jouit  tyrants.   (^Thucyd.  I.  o. ;  Schol.  ad  Aris- 
toph.  Vnp.  602,  6  ii  'Inltu  krvfitnr^r,  tix  i 
'Wwapxoi'  IRMMM  M  witrrcs  el  Umiatrrpar^ 
Tvpwtm  iktyvwTo}.    They  continued  the  gowa- 
ment  on  the  same  principles  as  their  fiuber.  Tto- 
cydides  (vi.  54)  speaks  in  terma  of  hi^  conniKod- 
ation  of  the  virtue  and  intelligence  with  vli)d> 
tbeir  rule  was  exercised  tiU  the  death  of  Hip- 
parchus ;  and  the  author  of  the  dialogue  Hiff^ 
eka»  (p.  229,  b.)  qieaks  of  tbeir  govammcot    ■  i 
kind  of  gdden  age.    There  seems  no  naim  H 
qncEtion  the  general  truth  of  this  descriptims 
though  partienlu  exceptions  may  bo  addotcd, 
as  the  BSRassination  of  CSmon,  the  &thH  Mil* 
tiade*  (Herod,  vi.  39,  103.    See  Cihon).  The?  i 
exacted  only  one-twentieth  of  the  ptodoee  of  th* 
hmd  lo  dt&aj  their  expenses  ia  fiaidiiiigdie  halt 
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inga  IcA  iawpiplrte  bj  PeiaistrUiu,  or  eracting 
WW  ODM  (tho^  aceariiiw  to  Snidu,  m.  v.  tA 
twrndfj^  nMxior,  HippBrahm  tracud  •  good 
deal  il  BMsej  inm  tbe  Atkniua  building  « 
nil  mnii  tt«  Academy)  for  mintainiog  tliieir 
DMRtaary  Imps,  wbo  bora  the  ^^ellatton  Ami^ 
(Soid.  «. ;  Sc^oL  ad  Arinoph.  664X 
aod  providiiif  far  the  religious  ■oktamtiea.  Hip- 
pairhaa  inbeiitod  Ilia  blbw's  liunuy  taste*.  It 
VM  be  wko  emeted  ad  Um  nada  iHding  to  the 
tanmy  towns  of  AtUca  biuta  of  Hemws,  in- 
ioibed  «  one  nde  with  the  diitiuiees  from  the 
dly  (whidi  diatauoea  wen  meaiured  from  the 
albr  of  tbe  twelve  goda  set  np  in  the  agora  by 
PoMtratua,  the  son  of  Hippiaa,  Thuc  vi.  54  ; 
Herod,  ii.  7),  and  on  the  other  ude  widi  some 
Mnl  mam  in  Terse.  (Pteado-PlaL  Hifparck. 
^228,  d.)  Ha  aha  ananged  tho  manner  in 
vkich  the  rhapaodea  were  to  rrate  the  Homeric 
pofrai  at  Uw  Panathenaic  fouifal  (tUl  p.  228,  b). 
Serail  distii^iafaed  contemporary  poets  appear  to 
hane  lired  at  the  court  of  the  PeiaistratidAe  under 
dv  paHoaage  of  Hipparchno,  as,  for  ezamplct  Simo- 
■idfs  of  Ceoa  (  Pseudo-Plat.  H^tparek.  p.  328,  c  ; 
At^  r.  H.  TilL  2X  Anacnwn  of  Teos 
Losi  of  Hermione,  and  OnomacritaB  (Herod.  viL 
fi).  Tbe  latter  was  employed  in  makii^  a  col- 
iMioa  of  ondea  of  Mosaeos,  and  was  baniahed  on 
bciog  dateefcd  in  an  attonpt  to  btarpijato  thaai. 
[ONMuwrro].  This  cMleetion  of  onulea  aftw- 
waidt  fell  into  tiw  Imnda  <tf  Cleomenes.  (Herod,  t. 
90.)  The  sapMatidous  rererence  for  orades  and 
Jiiiaatioii  which  ^^lean  to  hare  led  Hlpparcbus 
to  kniib  Onomaeritua  again  manifeats  itaelf  in  the 
Mwyaf  tbeviaioD  (Hood.  r.M).  That  be  was 
aha  addicted  to  antic  gmtificalioQ  i^pean  from 
tbo  ataiy  of  Harmodiaa,  and  tha  authority  <tf 
Bnadadea  Ponticn^  wbo  terms  him  jfMn-ur^i. 

or  tbe  particular  events  of  the  first  fourteen  yean 
«f  the  goTemmeat  of  Hippias  wo  know  aeaicely 
■njdtii^   Tbocydides  (ri.  54)  ^ealu  of  their 
aDjing  en  wan^  but  wut  those  woe  we  do  not 
kitsv.  It  was  during  the  tynnny  of  Himtias  that 
Hildidaa  was  sent  to  take  potaeinon  of  tin  Cbei^ 
Monai.  [HiLTiADBS  ]    Elnt  a  great  change  in 
Uc  duracter  <tf  his  government  ensued  upon  tbe 
■Brier  of  Hipparehua  (blc  514%  for  the 
MBMsccanectcd  with  which  the  leader  ia  Rferrad 
to  lbs  aitidea  Haiiiiodiur  and  Lbabna.  Hip- 
fiai  diiphyed  on  the  occasion  great  presence  of 
■und.   As  soon  a*  he  heard  of  the  assassination 
of  Ui  fanther,  inslMd  of  rushing  to  the  leene  of  it, 
^  went  quietly  np  to  the  armed  dtiaens  who 
vctefamhigttw  ptocesiion,  and,  aa  though  ho  in- 
taded  to  haangna  than,  diieetod  than  to  go 
inihaut  ih«ir  anna  to  a  apot  whidi  ho  pointed  ouL 
He  tkn  ordered  hia  guards  to  aeiie  their  aima,  and 
I*  iHaikMid  thooe  whom  he  suspected  of  being 
"wvTued  in  the  plot,  and  all  who  had  daggers 
unoaled  about  them,    (What  Pol3raenDB,  L  21. 
1 2,  relates  of  Peiuscratoa  haa  probaUy  ariaen  out 
>f  \  coshsioa  with  these  events.)   Under  the 
hAMiea  of  levengebl  foeUnga  and  ftan  bw  hia 
oen  nfcty  Hi[^rias  now  became  a  morose  and 
wpdoos  tyrauL    His  mle  became  harsh,  arbi- 
tnty,  and  exacting.    (Thoeyd.  vl  57—60.)  He 
to  death  great  nnmbera  of  the  dtisens,  and 
i^Md  money  by  extraordinary  imposts.    It  ia 
fxlafalj  to  this  period  that  we  should  refer  the 
■Manns  dssetibed  by  Aristotle  (OMoaom.  ii.  p. 
1147,  cd.  Bekkar]^  SKh  as  having  houMS  that 
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were  built  so  as  to  interfere  with  the  public  coii- 
venience  put  np  for  sale  ;  and.  under  pretonn^  of 
issuing  a  new  coinage,  getting  the  old  coinage 
brought  in  at  a  low  valuation,  and  then  issuing  it 
again  without  alteration.  Feeling  himself  unsafe 
at  Athens  he  began  to  look  abroad  for  some  |riaee 
of  retreat  for  himself  aod  his  fiuuily,  in  OMe  be 
shonkl  be  expelled  frtnn  Athens.  With  this  view 
be  gave  his  daughter  Archedice  [Aacannica]  in 
marriage  to  Aeantides,  the  son  of  Hippodna, 
tyrant  Lampsacua,  ao  allianee  whidi  he  would 
doubtless  have  thought  beneath  him,  had  he  net 
observed  that  H^poclua  was  in  great  fitvour  with 
Dareiua. 

Tbe  expulsion  of  tha  Peisistntidae  wiu  finally 
Iwoiight  about  by  the  Akmaeonidae  and  L^cedae- 
moniaoB.  The  fimner,  since  their  last  quarrel  with 
PeisistiatUB,  bad  ahinrn  uneeaung  hostility  ami 
hatred  towards  him  and  his  ■uoDesson,  which  tbi- 
tatter  met  by  tokens  of  similar  feelings,  insomuch 
that  they  not  only  demolished  their  bouses,  but 
dug  up  their  tombs.  (Isocrates,  B^.  26,  pu  351 , 
ed.  Steph.)  The  Alcmaeonidae  were  joined  by 
other  Athenian  exiles,  and  had  fortified  a  strong- 
hold on  the  frontier  of  Attica,  named  Leipsydrioii. 
on  the  heights  of  Pames,  above  Pseonia  (Aristot. 
op.  SAoL  ad  Aratopk  Lg$ut.  665  ;  Suidss,  «.  r. 
M  Af4MBpty  fdxR  Aiw^woSct.  Thiriwall, 
▼d.  ii.  pi  70,  note,  lenMrita  that  the  deacripiiou 
seams  to  itSMia  to  some  bmily  seat  of  the  Paeoui- 
dec,  who  were  kinsmen  of  the  Alcmaeonidae). 
They  were,  however,  repulsed  with  km  in  nii  at- 
tempt to  force  their  way  back  to  Athena,  nod 
compelled  to  evacuate  tbe  fortress  (Suidas,^  c). 
Still  they  none  the  mon  remitted  their  machi- 
nationa  icainst  the  tyranta  (Hetod.  v.  03).  By 
well-taned  liberality  they  bad  secured  tha  fitvow 
of  the  Amphictyona  and  that  of  Uie  Delphic  oracin 
[Alchaionidax],  which  they  still  brther  secnred 
by  bribing  the  Pythia  (Herod,  v.  63).  The  re- 
peated injunctions  of  the  oracin  to  the  Ijacedaeino- 
nians  to  free  Athens  roused  them  at  length  to  send 
an  army  under  Aochimolins  for  the  purpoee  of 
driving  out  the  Peisistratidae  (though  hithnto  the 
Esmily  had  been  closely  connected  with  them  by 
tho  ties  of  hospitality).  Anchimolius  landed  at 
Phalerus,  but  was  defeated  and  slain  by  Hippiaa, 
who  was  aaaiited  by  a  body  of  Tbeaaalian  cavnliy 
under  Cineaa.  Tha  LacedMmonians  now  sent  a 
larger  force  under  Cleomenes.  The  ThesMliaii 
caralry  were  defeated  on  the  borders,  ^parently  at 
a  place  called  Pallenion  (Andoc.  de  Mytt.  106), 
and  returned  home ;  and  Hippias,  ooabla  to  with- 
stand hia  enemies  in  the  lidd,  retreated  into  the 
AaOM^  This  bdng  well  anp[died  with  stores, 
tha  Laced aecnonians,  who  were  unprepared  for  a 
liege,  would,  in  the  judgment  of  Herodotus,  hava 
bera  quite  unable  to  force  Hippias  to  surrender, 
had  it  not  been  that  his  children  fell  into  their 
hands,  while  being  conveyed  out  of  Attica  for 
greater  security,  and  were  only  restored  on  con- 
dition that  HippiaB  and  his  connwtiona  should 
evacuate  Attica  within  five  days.  They  retired  u 
Sigeum,  B.  c.  510.  (Herod,  v.  64,  Ac. ;  Pans.  iii. 
4.  §  2,  7.  §  8  ;  Aristoph.  Lynd.  1150,  Ac).  The 
fiunily  of  the  tyrante  was  coudemned  to  perpetual 
bani^ment,  a  sentenoe  which  was  maintained  even 
in  after  times,  when  decrees  of  amnesty  were 
passed  (Andoc  da  Myd.  §  78).  A  monuaeat  re- 
cording the  oSences  of  the  tynuito  was  aet  in 
tbe  AenqioliB.  (Thoe.  ri.  55.) 
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The  Spivtani  befere  longf  dirfovered  the  trick 
that  hkd  been  playvd  upon  them  by  the  Alc- 
maeonidM  and  the  Delphic  omcle ;  and  their 
ynimuj  of  the  Atheaians  being  sUtnnlated  by  the 
mdm,  oaBeeted  by  Hippvdioa,  which  Cleomeiwa 
ftniid  iii  tke  AcremKa,  ba  "which  roanifbld  erili 
were  pntended  to  them  from  the  Athenmiu,  tiiey 
begaa  to  tepeat  of  haTrng  driren  out  their  old 
friends  the  PeiBifltnitida&,  rjid  accordingly  wnt  for 
Hippias,  who  csne  to  Sparta,  Having  aummoned 
a  eeagrsM  of  theii  alL'.ej,  they  laid  the  nwttar 
befere  then,  and  pnpofied  that  theyihonld  nnib) 
their  ferOM  and  rettore  Hippiaa.  But  the  vehe- 
ment renMBitraaees  of  the  Corinthian  deputy 
Soaide*  indaced  the  aUiea  to  reject  rte  proposal. 
Hifipiaa,  dedining  tbe  offni  that  were  made  him 
«f  the  towM  of  An'.homns  by  Amyntaa,  and  of 
lolcm  bjr  the  ThewAliant,  returned  to  Sigeum 
(Hend.  V.  M— fti).  and  addteued  himietf  to 
Artapheraet.  (Itffi«t;>ecting  the  embaaay  of  the 
Athenian*  te  coun  te  fact  his  intriguei,  aee  Arta- 
PHMRNB8.)  He  i^ipeara  then  with  hii  family  to 
have  gone  t»  the  court  of  Dareina  (Herod.  L  e.) : 
while  ben  they  urged  Dareiua  to  inflict  vengeance 
m  AAene  and  Kietria,  and  HiRiias  hhnsdf  ac- 
companied tha  fixpedition  aent  under  Datia  and 
Aiti^bemea.  Trtm  Eretria  he  led  them  to  the 
plain  «f  Marat.hon,  aa  the  moat  auitable  for  their 
landing,  and  arranged  the  troop*  when  they  had  < 
diiembarkedL  "VVbile  he  was  thna  engaged,  we 
are  4eld,  he  happewd  to  aoeese  md  congh 
vietemly,  aiid,  moat  of  hia  teeth  being  looae  from 
hi*  gre*!  age»  one  of  them  fell  out,  nnd  waa  loat  in 
the  «Md  ;  aa  inddent  from  which  Hippias  augured, 
that  the  e:itT;jedition  would  miaoarry,  and  that  the 
hopes  whic'A  he  had  been  led  by  a  dream  to  enter- 
tain of  bei'og  restored  to  hii  natire  land  before  his 
death  wen  buried  with  hit  tooth  (Herod.  Ti.  102, 
197).  Where  and  when  be  died  cannot  be  aacer- 
t^aed.  rrith  certainty.  According  to  Suidai  (<.  v. 
'larnat)  he  died  at  Lemnoa  on  hia  return,  Accord- 
Bg  to  Cicero  {ad  Alt.  ix.  10)  and  Justin  (ii.  9) 
he  fell  in  the  battle  of  Marathon ;  tliough  from  hia 
advanced  age  it  seema  rather  unlikely  that  he 
should  hare  been  engaged  in  the  battle.  The 
lamily  of  the  tyrant  ore  once  more  mentioned 
(Herod.  Tii.  6)  aa  at  the  court  of  Peraia,  urging 
Xerxes  to  invade  Greece. 

Hipphu  was  in  bis  youth  the  object  of  the 
affection  of  a  man  named  Cfaarmiu  {vho  had  de- 
viously stood  in  a  dmilar  tehuion  to  Peliistratus ; 
Pint  Solm,  1),  and  subsequently  nmrcied  his 
dnnghter  (Athen.  xiv.  p.  609,  d).  His  first 
wife  was  Myrrhine,  the  daughter  of  Calliaa,  by 
whom  he  had  five  children  (Thucyd.  vi.  55).  One 
of  his  soDt,  named  Peisistratus,  was  Archon 
Eponymua  during  the  tyranny  of  his  fiither.  Of 
Archedice,  daughter  of  Hippias,  mention  has  already 
been  made.  According  to  Thucjrdidet  {L  c) 
Hippias  woB  the  only  one  of  the  legitimate  sons  trf 
Peiaiatratna  who  had  children. 

What  became  of  Thessalus  we  do  not  know. 
He  is  spoken  of  aaahigh-spinted  youth  (Heradid. 
Pont.  I ),  and  there  is  a  atory  in  Diodoms  {Fragm. 
lib.  X.  Olymp.  Ixvi.)  that  he  nafused  to  have  any 
^are  in  ^e  tyranny  of  his  brothers,  and  waa  held 
in  great  esteem  by  the  dtizens.        [C  P.  M.] 

PEISI'STRATUS.  1.  A  Ijncedaemonian,  who 
founded  Nortcni,  in  Phrygia  (Enitath.  ad  DioHgt, 
921  )l 

a  king  of  Orehomenus,  in  the  time  of  the 


Peloponnesian  war,  who  becanw  tbe  object  of  thi 
hatred  of  Uie  oligarchic^  f>»^i  was  mnrderd 
in  an  ossembty  of  the  senate.  To  awid  detectioi 
his  body  was  cut  to  pieeea,  and  the  i«ru  of  n 
carried  awt^  by  the  aenatora  nnder  kfa«R  r^n. 
.  Tledmachns,  die  son  of  P«in*tnUaB,  who  was  pim 
to  the  conspiracy,  quieted  the  popolace,  who  mtn 
incensed  at  the  disappeannee  of  their  king,  by  a 
story  of  bis  bavine  appeared  to  htn  in  a  sap^ 
human  form  after  ne  had  left  the  earth.  (Plw. 
/'WA  voL  ii.  p.313,b.> 

X  A  Boeotian  alateaman,  tAa  taA  the  aide  ti- 
the  Romans  in  die  war  between  them  ud  Ptuhiv. 
king  of  Macedonia,  In  eoojunedrai  witli  Zeu- 
ippns,  he  was  instromental  in  inducing  tbe  Boeo 
tiana  to  attach  themselves  to  Flam  in  inn*.  Afm 
the  battle  of  Cynosoephalae,  whra  the  fiactioo  af 
Brachyllas  gained  the  upper  hand,  Peis»tratns  and 
ZeuxtppuB  had  Brachyllas  aasaadnated,  a  crim 
fot  which  Peisistratus  waa  cond earned  to  dearh 
(Liv.  xxxiii.  27,  28  ;  Polybius,  LegaL  viii). 

4.  A  native  of  Cyricut.  In  the  war  betwen 
the  Romans  and  Mithiidates,  when  Cysieaa  wan 
besieged  byMithridateB(B.c.  74},Peiai««nrt«swas 
general  of  the  Cysieenes,  and  nawsafally  defiH»M 
the  dty  against  Mithridates  (Appian,  de  BtLv 
Milk.  73).  [C  P.  M.] 

PEISON  (Ilcfowr),  one  of  the  thirty  tynati 
established  at  Athena  in  b.  c.  i04.  He  waa  o» 
of  theanthwaofthe  proposal  that,  as  lewsnl  of  the 
resident  foiaigners  were  dismntealed  with  the  new 
gnvenunent,  and  thoa  affbrded  a  tpedona  pretext 
for  phudering  them,  each  of  Uie  Thirty  ahoald 
select  for  hmiself  one  of  the  weaJthy  alieat. 
and,  having  put  him  to  death,  dtosld  appropriate 
his  property.  The  proposal  was  adopted  in  ^ne 
of  the  opposition  of  Theramenes,  and  Peison  weal 
with  Mdobios  and  Mnesithrfdes  to  s^tpf^cad 
Lydas  and  his  brother  Ptdsnarchas.  Lyoxw 
being  left  alone  with  Peison,  bribed  him  with  tbe 
ef&r  of  a  talent  to  allow  him  to  ese^ ;  but  Paioti. 
after  the  most  solemn  oaths,  seised  all  die  money 
he  could  lay  his  hands  upMi,  refusing  to  \mn 
Lysias  even  as  much  aa  would  serve  for  the  ex- 
penses of  his  journey,  and  then  delivered  bin 
lip  to  MelobiuB  and  Mneuth«de*.  (Xen.  HtU. 
ii.  3.  §§  2,  21,  &c. ;  Lysias,  c  Eraleaik,  iq>.  120, 
121.)  [E.  E.] 

PEITHA'GORA8.or  PEITHA'GORES  (n«- 
BayipAs,  TlMtBTfifnt).  1.  A  tyrant  of  Sdmat  in 
Sicily,  from  whom  the  Selinnntians  freed  then- 
selves  (a  c  519)  by  the  help  of  Eoryleon  of 
Sparta(Herod.  V.46;  PlnLlffcSO).  [DonrnK; 

EUAYLKON.] 

2.  A  soothsayer,  brother  of  Apollodorm  of  Am- 
phipolis,  who  was  one  of  tbe  generala  of  AlexandH 
tbe  Great.  Acoordnig  to  Ariatobnhu  An. 
AmA.  vii.  1 8),  Apollodons,  baring  joined  the  kmf 
on  his  return  from  his  Indian  expedition  and  ac- 
companied him  to  Ecbatana,  imagined  that  he  had 
grounds  for  dreading  his  diapleasnie,  and  wrote 
therefore  to  PetUiagoras  at  Babyltm,  to  inqoiie 
whether  any  danger  threatened  him  from  Alooui- 
der  or  Hephaestion.  The  answer  was  that  he  hod 
nothing  to  Gear  from  Hepbaeation,  who  (so  the  Ti^ 
tims  portended)  wonld  soon  be  removed  out  of  hi* 
way.  The  next  day  He[d>aeation*a  death  took 
[dace  (b.c  324,)  and  not  long  after  AmUodomt  iv 
eeived  the  same  metsue  from  PrithagOTa*  with 
respect  to  Alexander.  Here  again  tbe  efent  hiiii- 
fied  die  prediction  (Hut  Akih  73).       [£.  £.] 
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PEITfiO  (IlnM).  1.  The  pernniiicatiim  of 
Prnuuion  (Siada  or  Smdata  mnajt^  th«  RomuiB), 
wu  wenhipped  m  a  diTinit;  at  Si^on*  whtre  ih* 
««•  hawmrad  with  a  tefnpfe  in  Um  ^on.  (Hsnd. 
'viii.  Ill  ;  Was.  iL7.  {  7.)  P«itbo  alto  ocean  aa 
a  ssniBine  of  other  divinities,  such  u  Aphrodite, 
vhoK  wonhip  wu  aud  to  have  been  introdaced 
at  Atheoa  hj  Theaena.  when  he  anited  the  conn- 
try  nmmiinitiea  into  tswna  (Pau.  i.  22.  §  3),and 
tif  Aitniua  (ii.  21.  f  !>.  At  Athena  the  itataM 
ef  Peitbo  and  Aphrodite  Pandemos  stood  cioeely 
to^tber,  and  at  Megan,  too,  the  statue  of  Peitho 
stood  in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  (Pau.  i.  43l 
3  6),  M  that  the  two  divinities  miut  be  conceived 
a*  cisMly  connected,  or  the  one,  periwpe,  merely 
m  m  attiibtrte  af  the  other. 

3.  One  of  tlw  Charitci.  (Pkm.  iz.  35.  §  1  ; 
Soid.  s.  V.  Xapirmt  ;  camp.  Chakitsh.) 

3.  One  of  the  dangfaina  of  Oeconua  and  Thetii. 

4.  The  wife  of  Phoroneiu,  and  the  mother  of 
Aegtaleoa  and  Apia.  <Scbd.  ad  Emip,  OretL 
s-ja)  [L.  8.] 

PEITHON  (ndfctr).   1.  Son  of  SoncK  ««• 
placed  in  cecmand  at  Zaiiaspa,  when  there  were 
left  aevecal  invalida  of  the  hoivegnard,  with  a  imaU 
body  of  nwxcenary  cavalry.   Arrian  styles  him  die 
fDTemor  of  the        hoaiehold  at  Zariaapa.  When 
Spitamenea  made  an  imptioa  into  Bactria,  and 
■dTsseed  to  the  neighboufaood    Zariaspa,  Peithoo, 
c^lecUBg  all  the  t^dien  he  coald  master,  made  a 
sdly  against  the  enemy,  and  having  sorprised 
th«n,  recovered  all  the  booty  that  diey  had  taken. 
He  vsa,  bewever,  hiraaeif  Huprised  by  SpitaiBNies 
u  he  WB>  Rtuning  ;  meat  of  hia  men  were  cut  to 
piecea,  and  he  himself^  badly  wounded,  fell  into  the 
hmda  ef  the  ennny.    (Arrian,  iv.  16.) 
%  Son  of  Agenor.  [See  Ptthon.]  [C.P.M.] 
PSLA'GIUS.    Of  the  origin  and  early  life  of 
this  mntAaUe  man  we  are  umost  entirely  igno- 
nnt    We  know  not  the  period  of  his  birth,  nor 
the  pfeciae  date  of  hia  death,  nor  the  place  of  hia 
nativity,  altfaongh  the  epithet  Brilo  implied  by  his 
contcmpenuies  haa  led  to  the  belief  that  he  was  an 
Krgl'thman,  nor  do  we  even  know  hit  real  deiig- 
ntUoD  of  which  Pehgius  {IIcAa7fot)  is  supposed  to 
Im  a  Iranslatian,  since  the  tradition  that  it  was 
Morpam  aeema  to  be  altogether  uncertain.    He  first 
appoua  in  hiattwy  abont  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
centarff  when  we  find  htm  residing  at  Rome,  not 
sttvhed  to  any  coenolntical  ftatemity,  but  adher- 
iiis  ftrictly  to  the  moit  stringent  mles'of  monkish 
•clf'reatiaiDt.    By  the  purity  of  hit  lile  and  by 
tb«  fervanr  with  which  be  loag^t  to  improve  the 
mania  of  both  clergy  and  Uity,  at  that  epoch  sunk 
m  the  foakst  corruption,  he  attracted  the  attention 
aai  pined  the  respect  of  all  who  desired  that  re- 
li^oD  ihoold  exhibit  some  better  fiuits  than  mere 
onpty  profeaaions  and  lifeless  ceremonies,  while  he 
daiintiewly  diatnrbed  tiie  repose  of  die  su^ne,  and 
poviAed  the  hortility  of  the  proffigate  by  the 
energy  wtdi  which  be  rtrove  to  awakoi  them  to  a 
tease  ef  their  danger,  and  to  convince  them  of  their 
puU.    In  the  year  409  or  410,  when  Ahtric  was 
threalenii^  the  metropolis,  Pekgius  accompanied 
ly  bis  disciple,  friend,  and  ardent  admirer  Coeles- 
tin  [CosLKTius]  passed  over  along  with  many 
ether  li^riTes  to  Sicily,  fimn  thence  uoceeded  to 
Afiiea,  where  he  held  peraonal  friendly  communl- 
otiMi  widi  Angutine,  and  iMving  Coriesdni  at 
CMav^auW^FilertnM  The&meorhiiano- 


tity  had  preceded  him,  for  upon  his  anival  ho  wn* 
received  widi  great  warmth  by  Jerome,  and  many 
otherdisdnguiihedfitthetsofthecharch.  Although 
it  BHUt  have  bean  evident  to  every  close  observer 
that  the  qiecnkdve  views  of  Pdagins  diflmd 
widely  from  those  advocated  with  so  much  applanse 
by  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  no  one  had  as  yet  ventured 
openly  to  impugn  the  orthodoxy  of  the  former. 
But  when  Onsina,  upon  his  arrival  in*the  East 
[Orosids],  brought  intelligence  that  the  opiniona 
of  Coeleetiue  had  l>ren  formally  reprobated  by  An- 
reliua  and  the  African  Church  (a.  d.  412),  whose 
condemnation  extended  to  the  master  from  whose 
instncUons  these  o|^iona  were  derived,  a  great 
commotion  aioH  throogboot  Syria,  in  which  Je- 
rome, inadpted  pnbnUy  by  Augosdne,  assumed 
an  atdtiide  of  moat  aedve^  BOt  to  any  vi  mlent,  ha» 
tility  towards  Pebgins,  who  was  formally  in- 
peached  first  befora  John  of  Jemaalem,  secondly 
before  the  Synod  of  Dio^iotis  (a.  n.  415),  sum- 
moned specially  to  judge  this  canae,  and  fully 
acquitted  by  both  ttihiuiala.  Soon  afterwards, 
however,  the  Synods  of  Catthaga  and  of  Miieum, 
while  th^y  abataincd  from  denouncing  any  indi- 
vidoal,  condemned  nneqniveeally  those  principles 
which  the  Ulowers  of  Pelagins  andCoelesdus  wen 
supposed  to  maintain,  and  at  length,  after  much 
negotiation,  Pope  Inoocentins  was  induced  to  ana- 
thematiie  die  two  leaders  of  what  was  now  termed 
a  deadly  heresy,  by  a  decree  iasoed  on  the  27th  of 
Jannary,  a.  d.  417,  about  six  weeks  hefon  hia 
death  ;  and  this  sentence,  althongb  at  first  leversed, 
waa  eventually  confirmed  by  Zosimua  [Zosuf  ua]. 
Of  die  anboequent  career  of  Pehpua  noltuitg  has 
been  ncerded.  SfcrcMot  in^ad  dcduM  that  he 
was  brought  to  trial  before  a  council  in  Paleadne, 
found  guilty,  and  sentenced  to  baniahmmt ;  but 
diis  narrative  is  confirmed  by  no  collateial  evidence^ 
So  great  however  was  the  ahum  excited  by  the 
progress  of  the  new  sect,  that  an  appeal  was  made 
to  the  secular  power,  in  eontequenoe  of  which  an 
impeiiil  edict  was  piomidgated  at  ConstantinopJo 
in  418,  threatening  all  who  profaaied  attachment 
to  such  errors  with  exile  and  confiscation,  and  tlie 
impression  thus  made  was  strengthened  by  tha 
reaolutions  of  a  very  numerous  council,  which  met 
at  Carthage  in  the  course  of  the  same  year. 

We  need  feel  no  aurpnae  at  the  profound  aenaa- 
dim  created  by  the  doctrines  usually  identified  wiUi 
the  name  of  Pdagina,  aiace  un)ike  many  of  tha 
frivolotiB  sabtletiea  which  from  time  to  time  mued 
agitation  and  dissension  in  the  Church,  they  in 
reality  aSect  the  very  foundation  of  all  retigion, 
whether  natural  or  revealed.  He  is  represenlM  as 
denying  predestination,  original  sin,  aod  the  neee^ 
sity  of  iutemal  Divine  Grace,  and  as  asserting  the 
absolute  freedom  of  the  will  and  the  perfectibility 
of  human  nature  by  the  unaided  efibrts  of  man 
himself ;  in  other  wordsas  refusing  to  acknowledge 
the  trarwnission  of  corniption  from  our  first  pa- 
tents, the  efficacy  of  bapdam  as  the  seal  of  rega- 
nention,  the  operation  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  india- 
penaable  in  our  progress  towards  holiness,  and  the 
insufficiency  of  our  natural  powers  to  work  oat 
salvation.  But  although  the  eager  and  probably 
ignorant  Coelestius  may  have  been  hurried  head- 
long forward  in  the  heat  of  discussion  into  these  or 
aimilar  extravagant  propositions,  it  is  difficult  to 
determine  whether  Pelagius  ever  teaUy  entertained 
or  intended  to  incnkate  such  eztieiM  ticwb,  Je- 
mnawd  Augustine  boldly  charge  him  with 
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Tertif  inatilling  thu  poiton,  but  at  Uie  aanie  lime 
they  both  Mmplain  of  the  Biwk»>like  lul^city  with 
whidi  he  ntiifonnljr  eraided  th«  map  of  hi>  oppo- 
nenta  when  they  sought  to  fix  oim  down  to  nny 
■ubatantial  propMition,  niid  of  the  hue  of  aubtle 
dialectiet  with  which  he  enveloped  ere^  point  in 
debBtCt  obtcnring  and  amfeanding  tbe-Tiaion  of  hia 
judges.  There  cnn  be  no  doubt)  howoTer,  that 
■Itbotirii  hia  Bpecolationi  were  of  ti  most  abitnise 
■nd  raned  chancter,  their  tendency  wns  eminently 
pneUeal ;  that  he  dealred  to  banish  all  myaticisni, 
lo  render  religious  truth  an  active  power  in  the 
ameliomtWD  of  the  heart,  and  sought  upon  all 
oecasiona  to  demoDstraie  the  ineffiMcjr  of  men 
nemiual  fiuth  nnaeoompenied  by  works,  to  warn 
hia  heareri  of  the  hazard  they  incurred  by  waiting 
pamvely  for  some  manifeBtation  of  Divine  &vour. 
-without  nuking  one  efibrt  to  obtain  it,  and  above 
■Uftoconvince  them  that  their  jnitification  depended 
in  snne  d^ree  upon  thenuelves. 

In  fonning  an  estimate  of  the  real  character  of 
Pel^uB,  it  molt  be  remembered  that  his  most 
bitter  enemies  freely  admit  the  spotless  purity  of 
his  life,  and  that  he  labours  under  this  signal  dis- 
advantage, that  his  chief  wnks  are  known  to  us 
only  fma  the  quotstiont  of  his  adversaries.  But 
even  from  those  which  an  extant  we  may  without 
want  of  charity  infer  that  the  charge  of  dnpUcity, 
or  at  least  reserve,  was  not  aiu^mer  unfounded. 
He  does  not  appear  to  have  possessed  that  atnight- 
&rward  conrage  which  prompts  a  truly  great  mind 
boldly  to  prodikim  what  it  deems  a  vital  truth  in 
defiance  of  obloquy  and  pateeation.  We  are 
•Mistantly  atmek  with  an  indiaUnctneN  and  ambi- 
guity of  phrase,  which,  after  making  very  full 
allowance  for  the  abstruse  nature  of  the  themes, 
cannot  be  altogether  accidental,  while  bis  complex 
definitions  and  divisions,  hia  six  kinds  of  grace  to 
lake  a  sin^  example,  tend  rather  to  perplex  than 
to  umplify  his  pondoni  and  hia  argumenta.  Henee 
he  may  have  endeavoured  to  convey  the  essence  of 
hia  syalem,  white  he  abttained  from  spreading 
alarm  by  the  open  enunciation  of  what  might 
appear  at  once  strange  and  perilous,  hoping  in  this 
manner  to  avoid  thoao  angry  contra  vitrsies  from 
which  a  retined  and  contemplative  inind  would 
shrink  with  disguat.  In  this  project  he  might 
have  succeeded  had  not  hia  plans  been  frustrated  by 
the  impetuous  sincerity  of  the  more  pnutical  Coe- 
lestins,  whose  undisguiaed  avowals  fint  kindled 
ogmnat  himself  that  flonie  of  persecution  which 
ermttnally  inndved  hia  teaeher  also. 

A  very  few  only  of  the  numerous  and  volmninous 
treatise*  of  Pebgins  have  descended  to  va,  and  for 
a  long  period  every  one  of  these  was  supposed  to 
be  the  work  of  hia  moat  bitter  enemy. 

1.  ErpotUumnm  in  EjnsUlat  I'atUi  Ubri  XI\\ 
written  at  Rmne,  and  therefore  not  later  than  a.  d. 
310.  These  commentaries,  which  craiMst  of  short 
simple  expluiatory  notes  on  all  the  Epistles  <^  Paul, 
with  the  exception  of  that  to  the  Hebrews,  were  at 
one  period  attributed  to  Oelasius,  who  was  Bishop 
of  Rome  towards  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  ; 
they  afterwards  found  their  way  into  the  MSS.  of 
Jerome ;  and  the  admirers  of  that  divine,  considering 
it  their  duty  to  expnnge  every  passage  which 
■eemed  tinged  with  hemy,  they  have  been  tnma- 
mittcd  to  modem  times  in  n  state  very  difterent 
from  that  in  which  they  issued  from  the  hands  nf 
their  composer,  alUumgh  his  doubts  with  r^ard  to 
or^gbml  «n  nay  stk  be  very  desriy  traced, 


especially  in  the  notes  on  the  Epistte  to  the  Ro> 
mans.  No  doubt  can  exist  with  regard  to  thrir 
authenticity,  which  is  eotaUished  beyond  di»p»it« 
by  the  quoAtions  of  Augustine,  Marius  Metcnior. 
and  others.  They  will  be  found  in  the  Benediciintt 
edition  of  Jerome,  and  in  that  by  VallarsL 
Garnier'a  edition  of  Heicator,  Append,  ad  Diaa.  tl 

p.  :«7. 

II.  Eputola  ad  Devietriatleat,  written  in  the 
East  about  4 1 2,  and  addressed  to  a  Komon  lady  of 
distinction,  who  had  been  induced  by  Augostine  to 
abandon  the  pleasures  of  the  world  for  a  lifr  ot 
devout  austerity.  This  pieoe,  which  is  of  oonaider- 
kUe  importance,  tnomuch  as  it  contains  dear 
indications  of  tiie  wntimenta  of  Pelapna  witi 
regard  to  the  excellence  of  human  nature,  was,  as 
well  as  the  last-mentioned,  assigned  to  Jerome,  but 
the  real  author  was  aacertuned  from  the  quotations 
by  Augustine  in  his  He  Gratia  Cftritti  (cappt  '2'2, 
37,  3S),  and  in  the  epistle  to  Juliana,  the  mottier 
of  Demetrias.  It  will  be  found  in  the  bnt  editions 
of  Jerome,  and  was  published  sepnmidy  by  Smler, 
8vo.  Hul.  Mogd.  1775. 

III.  Liieihu  Fidei  ad  Jtmocentiitm  Pttpam  ;  a 
formal  confession  of  ^th,  forwarded  to  Rome  in 
4 17,  which,  along  vrith  the  preceding,  was  incladed 
among  the  tracts  of  Jerome  under  the  title  Hitro- 
nymi  E^vplanatio  Sgndxii  ad  Damatum ;  and  hen 
likewise  the  mistake  was  corrected  by  the  quota- 
tions in  the  Do  Gratia  Ckri$U,  It  is  to  be  foiini) 
in  all  the  best  editions  of  Jerome.  See  also  Oar- 
nier*s  edition  of  Mercator,  P.  I.  Diss.  v.  p.  307. 

Another  letter  inscribed  i^nrio/a  ad  G/anliam 
Mairxmam  de  Raliemt  pie  vieaidi,  among  the  cor- 
respondence of  Jerome,  was  auppoaed  by  Erasmus 
to  belong  to  Paulinus  of  Nola,  by  VaJlorst  to  &ul- 
piciuB  Several,  while  Semler  argues  from  the 
general  tone  and  spirit  with  which  it  is  imbued,  as 
well  M  from  the  style,  that  it  ought  to  be  made 
over  to  Pdagius.  It  is  numbered  CXLVIIL  in 
the  edition  ^  Jerome  by  VaDarsi. 

The  fallowing  works  are  known  to  us  only  from 
fr^pnentary  citations ;  — 

1.  EiiKoyttin  Liber,  designated  by  Gennodius  aa 
ElUoffiarum  pro  aetmli  Coawnutioiw  ax  Dzeimit 
Scripiuris  LiUr  ;  by  Honorius  as  Pro  acttiaii  V&it 
Libir ;  by  Oroaius  as  Tenfimomontm  Liber.  A 
collection  of  remarkable  texts  from  Scripture  in 
reference  to  practical  morality,  arranged  and  illii»> 
trated  after  the  manner  of  the  TMimomiti  of  Cy- 
pHan  [CYfAiANua,  p.  914].  (Uieronym.  Vialof/. 
advert.  FeUtff.  lib.  i. ;  Angostin.  e.  duo*  PetagioMu- 
rum  Gtitia  Pdagiu,  c  1,  6.  Comp. 
Gatnier,  ad  M.  Mtreat.  Afpmd.  ad  Ditt.  vi. ) 

2.  De  A'uteni  Liber,  lo  which  Augustine  replied 
in  his  De  Nalttra  et  Gratia.  The  fragments  have 
been  collected  by  Gamier,  L  e. 

3.  Libtr  ad  Vidmam  ComotatoriM  alqwt  EiAor- 
taioriut.  See  Hieronyu.  Dialoff.  adv.  Pelag.  lifai 
iii.  ;  Augustin.  de  Oek.  Pdag.  &  6 ;  Qamier,  ed. 
Mercator.  L  e. 

4.  EpiMlola  ad  Angv^ttm ;  written  after  tlie 
Synod  held  in  Palestine.  (Augustin.  de  Oeit,  t'eluii. 
c.  '26  ;  Gamier,  ed.  MetcaL  /.  c) 

5.  EpittoUi  ad  Aviftuiunim  Sreimda ;  writteu 
after  the  Synod  of  Diospolis  and  transmitted  by 
the  deacon  Cams.  (Augustin.  de  I'rUiii. 
c  30  ;  Gamier,  ed.  Mercat.  (.  c.  ;  G.  J.  \'o»*. 
Histor,  ContrtnxreiarwH  Pelapianamai,  4to.  Liiu. 
Bat  1616  ;  H.  Noris.  //utor.  Pel-^.  fn).  Lovaiw 
1702  ;  Tillemnnt,  Afimoiret,  &&  ;  Schriidc,  Kir- 
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hjiiniliiHTJ.riT.  )  HenJw;  JOi  vhb»iV ifii. 
iL&;  lililiiiMiiii   ML  /trfTMH  £a«Mfw, 

lippLB^2tB  AbtbeiL  SS136— 138.  See  kIm 
be  KnertttioiM  V  Wiggen  aod  Geffken.  Ac^  z»- 
«nd  lo  St  tb«  end  of  the  nitide  Cawianvs.  A 
BulttineftiRwnKkl^Wiggen,  **  Veraoch  einer 
'wffrtiittM  Dmudlndg  de«  Aagtutmiamas  und 
MwBUBM,  Ac"  ^  FnrftMor  Emenon.  ww 
■bbM  u  Nnr  Vnk.  Sm.  1R40.)    [W.  B.] 

PELA«ID5  PATRirClUS.  [PaxRiaui, 
S«.i] 

PmOON  (n»X^T«»'>'  1-  A  son  of  Awpiu 
nl  Hrttp*  fin.  12.  3  6  :  Diod.  iv.  72,  wbo, 
bniK,  caSi  him  Pdnigai). 

!1  Am  of  Anphidamu  of  Phocit.  (ApoUod. 
il  1 1 1 ;  Pub.  iz.  1*2.  g  1  ;  SchoL  ad  Ewip. 
PbA.938.) 

X  A  Lydu  nd  OMnpoiuaa  of  SaqwdoD,  U 
■BiioMd— ig  tha  <^yd<Hiiaa  hantew.  (Hom. 
E 1. 6» :  Or.  Afrf.  TiiL  300,  te.) 

4.  One  of  tHe  saiton  of  HippodiuDeia.  (Pftoi. 
tL  n.  S  ;  ;  Eutath.      Horn.  p.  1228.) 
lAPTliuu   (Hoin.AiT.29£.)     [L.  5.] 
PELAOO^IUS  (flcAoTtiiut),  s  writer  on  ve> 
kmij'  n^Btr,  of  i^ow  woik*  a  few  iragmenia 
nniik  wWah  an  t»be  &Mnd  m  eollwtion 
ifnitHi  Ml  that  iitaieet,  fint  publwlied  in  Latin 
br  J.  SndHna,  Pans  1^30,  foL,  and  tStmmiAr.  in 
CMk,l78.QT7iiMiM,BAnl  1537,410.  [W.A.G.] 
PELAROB  (ncAVH)i  thft  daughter  of  Pot- 
Mn  ud  wifa  at  IsUmudea,  was  nid  to  have 
maMtiA  tfae  wgiea  of  the  Boeotian  Cabeiri. 
(Pkv.  iz.  2&.  1 6  ;  empi  OAwni.)    [L.  &] 

f ELASOA  ec  PElJ^IS  (ncAoorA),  1  & 
ibe  PdMgan  (woman  or  goddess},  oecun  u  a 
omne  of  the  Tbesnlian  Hen  (Apollon.  Khod. 
i.l4,>itktteSeboL  ;  Propert  ii.  38.  il),aiid  of 
Daita^  wfai^  Older  tliia  name.  Imd  a  t«n|de  at 
Ai^nd  wia  bdimd  to  kare  derived  tbe  nip- 
fan  Pdaigae,  the  aon  of  Tritons,  who  liad 
^it&\etmacmry.  (Paat.iL  22.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 
PELASOUS  (nkA«r><{5),  Um  raj^iical  an- 
Mw  it  tke  P-V^jptiw.  the  earliest  inbabitanU  of 
OmwhoeMafalislMd  the  worship  <rf  the  Dodo- 
Ma  Zns  HephaaUM,  the  Cabenit  and  other 
IniMiiis  Att  bdoiv  to  the  eailieet  iidwibitaiitB  of 
tk*  canny.   In  the  diSeieot  parts  of  the  countrjr 
<*<*  otrapiad  by  Pdasgians,  there  existed  dif- 
^mt  taditieiis  as  to  the  («igin  and  connection  of 
Pniigei    I,  According  to  the  Arcadian  tradi- 
tn>  hem  either  an  Antochthoo  (Pans,  ii  14. 
U  liii.  1. 1 2  I  Hei.  ^  ApoUod.  iL  1.  $  1),  or 
*»itfZe«bTMiobe;  and  the  Ocoanide  Meli- 
lyiiph  C  jllene,  or  Deianeira,  became  fay 
'nibeaotba  of  Lycaon.    (ApoUod.  £.  e.,  liL  8, 
^  1 :  Hjgk.  FA.  225  ;  Dionys.  HaL  i.  11.  IS.) 
^("■dingfe  etbai,  agun,  Pcla*gna  was  a  son  ol 
Akmoi,  nd  gandson  of  lasns,  and  inmiKrated 
ina  Aia&,  where  be  foonded  the  town  of  Pbp- 
^  (Schol.  od  Em^  Ontu  1642 ;  Steph. 

-  Is  Atgo^  PefawgDS  was  believed  to  hare  been 
*<"rfTiii^  and  Sois,  and  a  brother  of  lasus, 
AModXanthns,  or  a  ton  of  Phoroneus,  and 
■•knsfnndid  the  city  of  Ai^osin  Petoponnetas, 
**  the  people  agrindture,  and  to  have 

**H*<d  Dmter,  on  her  wanderings,  at  Argot, 
^^Utlmb  WM  shown  in  later  times.  (Pans. 
<-l«-|2,  il22.  §2;  Schol  ad  &trip.  Ornt. 
■^i  &WL«d  Horn,  pi  385  ;  camp.  Pbl^sqa.) 


3.  In  Theaady,  Pelaagna  was  deaoibed  as  the 
bther  of  Chhnvs,  and  aa  the  grandfather  of  Hmb- 

mon,  or  as  the  bther  of  Haeuon,  and  as  the  giand- 
bther  of  Thesaaliu  (Staph.  Bya.  l  r.  A^via ; 
Schol.  ad  Apo//on.  JRhod.  iu.  1089  ;  Dionys.  HaL 
i.  17),  or  again  aa  a  son  of  Poseidon  and  Larisaa, 
and  as  the  faander  of  the  Thesaalian  Argos. 
(DionjB,  Lc;  Enitath.  ad  Horn,  p.  321 ;  oompi 
Clinton,  FiuL  HelL  voL  L  p.  9,  &c.)      [L.  S.] 

PELEIDES,  PELIDES  {TlnKtlSftt,  OTfAffsM'}, 
a  patronymic  fi-nm  Peleus,  by  which  bis  son 
Achilles  is  freqnenUy  dengnated.  (Horn.  H.  i. 
146, 188,  197,277  jOv.AfttiiL  6050  [US.] 

PELETHRO'NIUS,  the  reputed  inventor  <^ 
the  bridle  and  saddle  for  horses.  (Plin.  /fisL 
Nat.  viL  56  ;  Hygin.  F(A.  274.)  [L.  S.] 

PELEUS  (nijXcifi),  a  son  of  Aeacns  and  En-  ' 
dris,  was  king  of  the  Myrmidons  at  Phthia  in 
TbesBBlf.  (Hom.  JL  zur.  535.)  He  was  a 
brother  of  Tekunon,.  and  st^brodier  of  Phoeni, 
the  smi  of  Aeaeus,,  by  the  Nerod  Psanuthe. 
(Comp.  Horn.  IL  xvi  15,  xxi.  189 ;  Ov.  Md.  m. 
477,  xii.  365  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  869,  iv.  853 ; 
Orpb.  ^t;^.  130.)  According  to  some,  Telamon 
was  not  a  brother,  but  only  a  friend  of  Peleus. 
(ApoUod,  iii.  12.  §  6^  Pelens  and  Telamon  re- 
Botved  to  get  rid  01^  thdr  ■tq>-brDther  Phocus, 
becatue  be  ezcdled  them  in  their  mi]ita(7  games, 
and  Telamon  killed  him  with  a  disk  whkh  he 
threw  at  bim.  The  two  brothers  concealed  their 
crime  by  removing  the  body  of  Phocns,  but  were 
nevertheless  fbond  out,  and  expelled  by  Aeaeus 
frmn  Aegina.  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  6  ;  comp, 
Horat.  ad  Piion.  96.)  According  to  seme,  Peleas 
mardered  Phocus  (Diod.  iv.  72  ;  comp.  Paus.  a. 
29.  $  7,  X.  30.  $  2X  while  others  combine  tbe  two 
statements  by  saying  that  Peleua  threw  down 
Phoena.  with  a  disk,  while  Telamon  despatched 
bim  with  his  sword.  (Txeta.  adl^.  175.)  AAer 
bnng  exiled  from  Aegina,  Peleus  went  to  Phthia 
in  Thessaly,  where  he  was  purified,  from  the  mnr^ 
der  by  Eurytion,  the  son  of  Actor,  married  his 
daughter  Antigone,  and  received  with  her  a  third 
of  Eurytion*B  kingdom.  (Hom.  II,  xvt  175  ; 
ApoUod.  ui.  13.  g  1.)  OtherareUte  that  he  went 
to  Ceyx  at  Tradiis  (Ov.  jtfsf.  xi.366,  Sk)  ;  and 
as  be  had  eome  to  Thessaly,  without  cmnpaniMis, 
he  prayed  to  Zens  for  an  atniy,  and  the  god,  to 
please  Peleus,  metamorphosed  tiie  ants  (nipfiitm) 
into  men,,  who  were  accordingly  called  Myrmidons. 
(Ttota.  ad  Lj/c  175.)  By  Antigone,  Peleus  is 
said  to  have  become  the  bther  of  Polydora  and 
AdtUIea.  (Enstath.  ad  Horn,  p,  821.)  Peleaa 
aocompanied  Enrytion  to  the  Calydoman  hnnti 
and  involuntarily  killed  him  with  his  spear,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  fied  Irom  Phthia  to  lol- 
cua,  where  he  was  again  purified  by  Acastnt. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  12.  §  2 ;  comp.  Ov.  Faii.  ii.  39, 
Ac)  According  to  others  (Tset.  ad  Lye.  175, 
901 ).  PeleiM  slew  Actor,  the  son  of  Acastus.  At 
the  fnneral  games  of  Pelias,  Peleus  conteiuled  with 
Atalante,  but  was  conquered  (ApoUod.  iii.  H.  §  2), 
whereas,  according  to  Hygiuua  {Fab.  273)  he 

S'ned  the  prize  in  wrestling.  During  his  stay  at 
cue,  Aatydamriai  the  wife  oS  Aeastoa,  fUll  in 
love  with  him,  and  made  prt^osals  to  him,  which 
he  rejected.  In  order  to  take  vengeanee  on.bim, 
■he  sent  a  message  to  bis  wife  at  Phthia,  that  he 
was  on  the  point  of  marrying  Sterope,  the  daughter 
of  Acastus.  On  receiving  this  information,  tbe  ■ 
wife  of  Peleus  hnng  beraeul    Attydamua  ftvthjK  i 
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dhuged  Pelnu  before h«r  hubaud  with  having  made 
taipn^ier  proposals  to  her,  and  Acastiu,  unwilling 
to  ttaiD  faia  hand  with  the  blood  of  the  man  whom 
be  had  hoRintably  received,  and  whom  he  had  puri- 
fied tram  nia  guilt,  took  him  to  mount  Pelion, 
when  thej  hnntad  wild  boMta ;  and  when  Fdent, 
ovueomo  with  btigoa,  had  ftllen  wleep,  Acaatna 
left  faim  tioaa,  and  concealed  his  aword,  that  he 
n^ht  be  destroyed  by  the  wild  beaata.  When 
Pelena  swoke  and  sought  hi*  sword,  he  was  at- 
tacked by  Ontaura,  but  was  sared  by  Cheiron,  who 
also  restored  to  him  his  aword.  (Apollod.  iii.  13. 
i  3iJ  To  thia  account  there  are  WMDe  modificatwna, 
fw  instead  of  Aitydameia,  Pindar  {/fern.  ir.  9% 
V.  46  ;  comp.  Schol.  ad  Apolltm.  HlMi.  i.  224,  ad 
Ariric^  NiA.  1059  ;  Horat  Catm.  iii.  7.  18) 
niMitiona  Hippolyte,  the  daughter  of  Credieus, 
and  odiera  relate  that  after  Acaatna  bad  concealed 
the  aword  of  Pelena,  Cfaeiron  or  Hennea  broaght 
him  another  one,  which  had  been  mwla  by  He- 
phaestus. (ApoIloiL  Rhod.  i.  304  ;  Aratoi^ 
Af»6.  1055.) 

While  on  mount  Pelion,  Pdena  married  the 
Nereid  Tbetis,  by  whom  he  becMne  the  bther  of 
Achillea,  ihoof^  aoue  npirded  thia  Thetis  u 
diflerait  from  tlw  marine  divinity,  and  cabled  her 
a  daughter  of  Cheiron.  (Apcdlnu  Rhod.  i  558  ; 
oooip.  TRsng.)  The  gods  took  part  in  the  mar- 
riage solemnity,  and  Cheiron  presented  Pelena 
with  a  lance  (Hom.  JL  xri.  143,  zxir.  61,  Ac, 
wUeb,  however,  aoootding  to  Pindar,  Ntm.  iii. 
66,  Pelens  BMde  ffar  hinseif),  Pwmdon  with  the 
immortal  hmwa,  Baliui  and  Xanthna,  and  the 
other  gods  with  arma,  (Apollod,  tii  13.  §  5  ; 
Hom. /JlxvL  381,zrii.  443,xviii84.)  According 
to  some,  his  immortal  wife  soon  tefi  nim,  thongh 
Homer  knows  nothing  of  it  (It  xriii.  86,  383, 
441),  for  once,  as  he  observed  her  at  night  while 
she  held  Uie  infant  Achillei  over  a  firo  or  in  a 
canldron  of  boiling  water,  in  order  to  destroy  in 
him  those  paru  which  he  had  inherited  from  his 
fiuher,  and  which  were  mortal,  Peleus  was  terror- 
atmck,  and  screamed  io  lond  that  site  was  pre- 
vented from  completing  her  work.  She  thei^we 
quitted  hia  house,  and  retuned  to  her  nstera,  the 
Nereides ;  but  Pdens,  or,  according  to  others, 
Thetis  herself  (Orph.  Aiytm.  38&),  took  the  boy 
Achillea  toCheiron,  who  brought  him  up.  (Apollod. 
iii.  IdL  S  6.)  Homer  mentiona  only  Achilles  as 
the  son  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  but  later  writm 
■tate  that  she  had  already  dcstraved  by  Are  aiz 
chiUlRn,  of  whom  she  wis  the  mntber  by  Pdena, 
and  that  as  ahe  attempted  the  mme  with  Achillea, 
her  seventh  child,  ahe  was  prevented  by  Pelena. 
(ApoHon.  Rhod.  iv.  816  ;  Lycoph.  178  ;  Ptolem. 
HephaesL  6.)  After  this  Peleus,  who  i«  also  men- 
tioned among  the  Argonauts,  in  conjunction  with 
Jason  and  Uie  Diosenri,  begged  Acaatna  at  lel- 
cot,  alew  Aatydnmeia,  and  over  the  scattered  limbe 
of  her  body  led  hii  warriors  into  the  city.  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  t  7  ;  eomp.  i.  9.  $  16  ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  i. 
91  ;  Orph.  Aryan.  130  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  14.)  Some 
State  that  from  mount  Pelion  Pelena,  withmit  an 
anny,  immediately  returned  to  lolcua,  alew  Acaa- 
tns  and  his  wife  (Schol.  ad  ApoBtm.  Rkod.  i.  224  ; 
Pind.  Nm,  iii.  59),  and  annexed  lolcua  to  Hae- 
monia.  (Theaialy  ;  Pind.  iVei».iv.  91.)  Respect' 
ing  the  feud  between  Peleus  and  Acastus,  the 
Wands  yaaent  great  difierences.  Thna  we  are 
tud,  Ibr  exann^  that  Acaatna,  or  his  lona,  Ar- 
dandar  and  Architeiet,  expelled  Pelems  from  bis 


kingdom  of  Phthia  (Knripi.  Troad,  1137,  with  th* 
Schol),  or  that  the  flocks  iriueh  bad  been  gi««tt 
by  Peleus  to  Acastas,  aa  an  itidsmni6c8ti<n  foe 
the  murder  of  his  son  Actor,  were  deatmyed  1^  a 
wolf^  who  was  forthwith  changed  by  Thotia  intc  a 
atone  (Tieti.  ad  Lge.  175,  901),  er  that  Pdena, 
being  ahandotwd  daring  the  dMue  by  Aostaa,  wm 
kindly  received  by  Cheiron,  and  havii^  aoqnired 
the  poaseseion  of  flocks,  ho  look  them  to  Jms, 
as  an  atonement  for  hit  son  Enrytion,  whom  he 
had  killed.  But  frus  r«fiuing  to  accept  them, 
Peleus  allovred  'them  to  wander  about  witboot 
snperinlending  shepherds,  until  they  wan  aitad^ed 
by  a  wolf.  (Anton.  Lib.  38.)  Tliia  wolf  waa  aent 
by  Panmathe,ta  avenge  the  murder  <rf  Phoeaa,  bat 
ahe  herself  afterwards,  on  the  raqoest  of  Thetia, 
changed  him  into  atones  (Tseta.  ad  Lye  175  ;  Ov. 
Met  li.  351,  &c  400.)  Phoenix,  who  had  baeo 
blinded  by  his  own  &ther  Amyntor,  and  wba 
afterwarda  became  the  companion  of  AdiiUea,  bad 
his  sight  restored  to  him  by  Cheiron,  at  the  request 
of  Peleus,  who  alao  made  him  king  of  the  Uolopea. 
(Lycoph.  421  ;  Hom.  IL  ix.  4S8,  480.)  Pelena 
also  received  in  hia  dominion  ^eigraa.  aoo  of 
AgBdea,and  htroduawba  had  fled  fina  Ua  home, 
and  some  even  relate  that  Pa troelns  was  tbe  son  of 
Polymele,  a  dau^ter  of  Pdena.  (Horn.  li.  xvt. 
571,  zxiii.  B9  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  18.  §  8.)  Paieaa,  who 
had  once  joined  Herades  in  hia  expsditiati  against 
Troy  (Pind.  OL  viii.  60),  was  too  old  to  aecampany 
hia  son  Achillea  against  that  atj :  ba  nakained  at 
home  and  anrvived  the  d«atliof  bis  BOB.  (Htwa.//. 
xviii.  484,  Od.  xi.  495.)  [L.  &) 

PELIADES  (naAfadaXthedaaghteraofPelias. 
(Eurip.  3M.  9 ;  Hygin.  24  ;  comp.  Pi- 
Lws.)  fL.  S.j 

PE'LIAS  (IIAfai).  I.  A  son  of  Poseidon  (er 
Crethens,  Hygin.  Fah.  12  ;  Schol.  ad  Tlmerif,  iii. 
45)  and  Tyro.  The  tatter,  a  daughter  of  Salno- 
neus,  was  In  love,  in  her  youth,  with  tbe  rim-gnd 
Enipeua,  and  Poseidon  assuming  the  appeazsnce 
of  Knipens,  visited  her,  and  became  by  her  tbe 
father  it  Pdias  and  Nelem.  Afterwards  she  was 
married  to  Cnthaia,  her  fiithar'a  brather ;  she  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Aeioo,  Pherea,  and  Amy- 
thaon.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  334,  Ac ;  ApeUod.  i.  9. 
§  8  ;  H}-gin.  /^afi.  157.)  Pdiaa  and  Nelens  wcr 
exposed  by  their  mother,  and  one  of  them  was 
struck  by  a  mare  which  passed  hy,  so  that  his  face 
became  Mack,  and  a  shepherd  iriio  found  the  child 
called  htm  PeKas  (tma  wAi^  Enatath.  ad  Uom. 
p.  1682)  I  and  the  other  diUd  which  was  tndcled 
by  a  she-dog,  was  called  Nolens,  and  both  were 
brought  up  by  the  shepherd.  When  they  had 
grown  up  to  manhood,  they  discovered  who  their 
mother  wan,  and  Pelias  killed  Sidero,  the  wife  of 
Salmoneus  and  step-mother  of  Tyro,  at  the  altar  of 
Hera,  because  abe  had  ill  used  her  atep-^mghter 
Tyn.  After  the  death  of  Cretheoa,  PeKaa  did  not 
allow  hia  step-brother  Aeson  to  undertake  the 
government  of  the  kingdom,  and  after  expelling 
even  hia  own  brother  Neleus  be  ruled  at  lolcua 
(Schol.  ad  Kvrip.  Akut,  255  ;  comp.  Paut.  iv.  2. 
§  S),  whereas  according  to  otiiers,  he  did  not  reign 
at  lolcua  till  af^r  Aeson's  death,  and  even  then 
only  as  the  guardian  of  Jason,  tbe  son  of  Aeson. 
(Schol.  ad  Horn.  Od.  xil  70.)  It  is  probably  in 
nllosion  to  his  conduct  towivds  his  own  brothen 
that  Heslod  (nay.  996)  calls  him  d^wnft.  Ha 
married,  according  to  some  (H^in.  flak  14), 
AnaxibU,  the  daughter  of  JKu,  nw  aenmbw  to 
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rdwn,  FUaweW.  tlM  du^hter  of  Aa^ion, 
vboB  beoHw  tW  btliCT  of  AcHtsi^  Poaidiee, 
Pel^di,  H^pothoe  and  Akoatu.  (AyoUod.  L  9. 
i  a,  Ac)  BmOm  theae  tba^ten  of  PeUaa  (P»- 
ludM),  meal  otbon  are  meotioiied,  mch  u  Ho- 
duft  fBjgtn.  24),  AnphinoiM,  Endne 

(Diod.  jr.  £SX  AtUcopM  mA  Antinoe.  (Phh. 
riii  1 1.  S  2-)  The  Peliadai  wue  repranukd  on 
iM  cbM  of  rjjonlni,  vbm  howoTor  tbe  noino 
.UcMtB  ■low  WM  wrtttML  (Pwu.  T.  17.  §  4  ; 
cnf  Bmb.  a  iL  715  ;  Ov.  WM.  t.  £.  Afi.) 
Aftatkm^  of  their  fathu^tbc^Ma  aid  to 
Ian  M  fion  lokni  to  Myitbim  in  AmdM, 
vhoi  Acir  tonU  abe  wen  diown.  (Fm.  raL 
1>.  IS.)  JtMO^afker  his  ratorn  fron  CoUik, 
pn  Alnrtii  in  auTMge  to  AdBkotai^  AiaphiBMiio 
»  Aadaeaan,  and  Eradno  to  Cann  (I>iad.  ir. 
aS),  tkMgb  accaidiBg  to  the  conuDoa  itDrf,  Pdiaa 
kiMclf  AlcMtM  to  AdiMtiA  {AusniL] 
i&f  P&i  W  tafcn  poHMwa  of  tho  k)i«don 
of  UcH,  ha  Mat  Jmso,  th*  aon  hii  Mp-fcntbar 
AaBn,toCoIdiM  taisich  tha  goldm  Jaeta,  and  a» 
b  did  ou  iTitiripatit  bia  ntan,  ha  dtifatBliid 
iMMasd  his  Mm  PranHKhna.  After  the  ntan 
ttJuaOf  Pefiat  was  cut  to  pieces  sod  bailed  by  his 
m  imi^aan,  who  had  boen  toU  bj  Medeia  that 
iithiiiaa—  th^ aught  wrtaw  their  father  to 
<ynT«d  ToMh.  Hie  m.  AcMUu,  b«U  MdaoD 
Imnl  pan  ia  his  hoaou  at  loleaa,  and  axpelled 
Jm  lad  iCedeia  &otn  the  coonuy.  (AjMUod.  i. 
S.  |37,ftc.!  Tseta.  od  /«b.  175  ;  Ot.  Miri.  tU. 
3IT.4b;  Ja^n,  Mbdiu,  AnsoHAUTAB.) 
P^iibRheriBaitMaedaaoBeor  thefintwbo 
nUniMl  the  OlyniMan  |aaiH.  (Paiu.  t.  8.  {  1.) 

"  A  tan  of  AegiaetM  wkd  a  deoeandant  of  L*- 
MilMMania.  ia  laeatMAad  by  PaasaaiM  (vli.  18. 
in  [L.  Sl] 

PEUONUSt  JU'UUa.fncafatoi  of  Ca»a- 
^  »ihe  ari^  ef  Cbadiaa,  a-  a.  A2.  (Tae.  Amm. 

PEUEN  (OiMcw),  a  M  of  PherhM  aad 

"— '  TT-j-y-y  Bf  AiRoa,  wee  halMTod  by  the 

J^tpm  to  ban  fboBded  the  tows  <rf  Pallena  in 
Mw.  {Paefc  w.  2«.  S  50  [L.  &] 

PSLLCNIA.  «  BooMi  diviaily.  who  w  he- 
Em' taawl  in  varfiag  aff  ikawaoanM. 
IAi|a«. ihaa.iM, IT. 31 1  Anok^riiLGWL 
*■)  [h.  8.} 

PSLOPEIA.  {TUiiwwi.)  1.  A  da^htar  af 
PdiHL  (ApolM.  L  9.  1 10  ;  Apdloa.  Shod.  i. 
336.) 

2-  Adaagbter  ^Am^uon  and  Kkbo.  (Apol- 
Hiii. SdHLodJStaf^/MaM.  159.) 

3.  Adaaikter  of  TbyMtea.  (ScfaoL  od  Smp. 
^  14 ;  Hygin.  Fab.  88  ;  Adian,  K.  H.  xii. 
42.) 

^  Tbe  mothn  of  Cyenns  and  Ares.  (Apollnd. 
a.  ^- 1 7  ;  ca^  Ctcnub.)  [L.  S.] 

PSUKPIDAS  (niAMrlfaeX  lU  Tbeban  geoe- 
^M—aiman  ef  HipyBrioa,w»s  deaoandad 
"Wtarik  ftadlyttid  ii^Mtitad  s  kige  Mtrte, 
*^  *^  Meording  to  Plntarch,  he  aiade  a  libeni 
^  ipfdjii^  hb  money  to  the  relief  of  aaeh  ■> 
*W  St  flooe  indigent  and  dawrrinn.    lie  lived 
dmi  ia  Ae  doMet  friencUnp  with  Spaimnondab, 
|*nw Mple  frngality, as  he  could  not  pemaade 
b)  dare  bis  riches,  he  is  said  to  hare  assimi- 
hiti  Ui  ova  nwde  ef  life.    The  disintemted 
vbich  niitud  his  friendship  was  conspi- 
ihs  b  hit  nalooa  attentioD  to  public  aAira. 
b>  itea  enied  so  Gu  as  to  ae|^  and  impair 
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hb  pn^tfty,  wMHrltii||,  in  awmr  ta  the  nmm- 
stiaaeei  of  enae  of  IJi  niendai  that  nonoy  waa  aH^ 
tainly  naaful  to  snch  as  were  lame  aiid  blind. 
Henoa,  of  oooiae.  he  (xmld  not  £sil  to  be  a  luuhod 
man  in  any  pcditical  sonnotiaat  and,  aceordingly, 
on  the  seiaan  «f  the  ^^-i*-— *r  Ij  Phoriudaa,  in 
a.c.38a,he  waiohUgedto  flee  frnn  Thebe^aad 
took  nfcga,  with  hu  fellow-anlei,  at  Athena. 
Hate  he  waa  the  chief  instigUo^  and  eennaelbr  of 
the  mtetpriie  by  which  doMicTacj  wai  watered  to 
Thebea,  and  which  PJutaicb  telle  us  the  Gnaka 
wiled  "sister  to  that  of  Iluajybalaa.*'  In  tbe  em- 
«ati«  of  it  alao  ho  b«a  a  pnxntnrat  part :  it  waa 
ij  hie  hand  that  LBONTuniB  fell;  and,  bung 
isade  Boeotaieh  with  Mellon  and  Charon,  he  sse- 
oeeded  in  aainiog  poastaaion  of  the  Cadneia  befora 
the  arrinu  of  bocgoub  from  Sparta  (a  c  379). 
Pzom  this  period  nntil  his  death  then  was  not  a 
year  ia  whkh  lie  wee  not  antiuated  with  aome  im- 
BHtaat  T'^w^  In  378,  he  and  Qorgidaa, 
Ua  Ulow-Boaalaich,iDd<iood  ^hodiiaa,  the  Sputan 
haeaaat  at  Theapiae.  to  invade  Attitat  and  thoa 
■BMBeJed  in  aeabniliog  Athena  with  lacedaenwn 
(OonontAa]  ;  and  in  the  caiapaigwe  against  tbe 
Lacedaemonians  in  that  and  the  two  f idlowing  yean 
h«  waaactivety  oecnMd.giadaaUy  taaeUng  hia  conn- 
ttyBMU  to  tape  terieady  with  the  fccaea  sf  Sparta, 
which  had  erer  been  deeated  so  JantidaUa.  The 
roecsaaee  oraaaionally  gained  by  tbe  Thebaos  dating 
tfaia  period  (slight  in  UMOMalTaa,  bat  not  onimpor* 
tant  in  tbe  spirit  which  they  engendend)  Pek^ 
das  shared  with  othora ;  hot  tbe  ^oiy  of  the  battle 
of  Togjra,  in  b.c.  37£,  ma  all  bia  own.  The 
town  of  OR^omeniM  in  Boeotiai  beatila  to  Tbabaa, 
had  admitted  a  fiparlan  ganriaan  of  two  luna,  and 
donng  the  abseaoe  of  thia  foiee  nn  an  expedition 
iaio  Iiocris,  Pelopidas  formed  tbe  design  of  tvrpriaing 
tbe  place,  taking  with  him  for  the  purpose  only  the 
Sacnd  Band  ud  a  snail  body  d'easalry.  Wbenbe 
aniTad,  howoTor,  he  fonnd  Aat  tbe  abaent  garrisoa 
bad  bean  N^oed  by  fresh  troops  £nmb  Spartat  and  lie 
■w,tbenAiK,the  neceaaity  of  retnatuig.  On  hia 
nanh  back,  he  fell  in,  near  Tegytm,  with  the  two 
BwiaB  which  fanned  the  garrieoo  at  Orchomenua,  te- 
taraing  from  Loeris  ander  the  poiemaichs  Owgoleon 
end  Theepompas.  In  aaita  af  tba  infMoiity  of  his 
uiunbers,  Pelo|Hdaa  enihitad  gtaat  ceoinesa  and 
pieaenoe  of  mind ;  and  when  onoi  nnaing  np  to 
bin,  azelained,  "  We  hare  fidlen  into  the  midst  of 
the  aoemy,"  bis  answer  waa,  **  Why  so,  more  thnn 
they  into  the  midst  of  as?"  In  the  battle  which 
ensaed,  tbe  twa  Spartan  eownandets  fell  at  tbe 
first  charge,  and  lbs  Thahaaa  gunad  a  oam)dste 
rietocy.  Plutarch  might  well  call  this  the  piehide 
o!  Leactm,  proving  as  it  did  that  Sparta  waa  not 
invincibie,  evsn  in  a  fatcbed  battle  and  widi  tbe 
advantage  of  nombon  on  her  aide.  At  Leactra 
(a.c371)  Pek^daa  joined  Epaninoodas  in  nigiaft 
the  expodienqr  of  immediate  action  ;  he  raised  Um 
ewuage  ai  bb  countrymen  by  the  dream  with 
which  ha  pwhaaed  to  have  been  fiivonred,  and  by 
the  prcpitiaURy  sacrifice  which  he  offi»cd  in  obe- 
dience to  it  [ScBDASireJ,and  the  aneceas  of  the 
day  waa  due  ia  a  great  neaaun  to  him  and  to  the 
Sacred  Band,  whkh  be  comnandod.  InKC.S69, 
he  was  WW  <tf  lbs  gennala  of  the  Tbeban  fbrne 
which  iaradod  the  Peloponnesus,  and  he  oniled 
with  EpaminoiidBa  in  persuading  their  cotlaagaat 
not  to  return  home  till  they  had  carried  their  arras 
into  the  territory  of  ^lazta  ttaeli;  thoogh  they 
would  thus  be axeeeding  their  bgal  t«n 
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Vac  this,  EpwninandBs  and  Peloindu  wm  hti- 
peaehei  aftennudi  by  th«r  encnnM  at  Thebes, 
bnt  mm  bmumi^  acqnitted.  [EpAMiNOKDAfl  ; 
Mbttxcliidas.]  Eul;  in  s.  c.  368,  the  Thecu- 
lians  who  wen  nfilsring  under  the  oppreMion  of 
Alexsnder  of  Pbene,  applied  for  aid  to  Thebes, 
The  q>peal  «m  naponded  to,  and  Pdopidaa,  beii^ 
entniated  with  the  oonnnand  oif  the  expedition,  occu- 
pied LarisMt,  and  reeeired  the  ■abnusuon  of  the  tj- 
timt,  who  had  come  thither  for  the  purpose,  but  who 
won  after  sought  safety  in  flight,  ahumed  at  the 
indignation  shown  by  Pelopi^  at  the  tales  he 
heard  of  his  crnelty  and  pnfliga^.  From  Thesaaly 
Petopdu  adnineed  into  Macedenia,  to  srintrate 
between  Alkxandsr  II.  and  Ptolemy  of  Abnu. 
Having  accomniodated  their  diiferenees,  ho  took 
away  with  him,  as  boatmen  for  the  continuance  of 
tninqnillitT,  thirty  boys  of  the  noblest  families, 
amoitg  whom,  according  to  Plntarch  and  Diodoms. 
was  die  fiunous  Philip,  the  fiither  of  Alexanderthe 
OmL  [Philippds  11.]  In  the  course  of  the 
nma-ytar  Pelopdaa  wiu  sent  again  into  Thessaly, 
in  consequence  of  fresh  complaints  against  Alex- 
ander of  Pherne;  but  he  went  simply  as  nn 
•ambassador,  not  expecting  any  tq^ontion,  and 
tinpravidad  with  »  BulHuy  6m.  Ibnvlnie 
Adaunder,  the  MaoedonlaB  Uiw,  had  been  nmr- 
'dered  by  Ptdemj  of  Alama  ;  and  Pelepidaa,  being 
applied  to  by  the  loyaliata  to  aid  them  against  the 
nnaiper,  hired  some  mercenaries  and  marched  into 
Macedonia.  If  we  may  beliere  Platarch,  Ptolemy 
seduced  his  soldiers  from  him  by  bribes,  and  yet, 
slimned  by  his  name  and  npDtation,inet  him  snb- 
misMvely,  and  promised  to  be  a  fidthfbl  ally  of 
■Thebes,  aiid  to  keep  the  throne  fiir  Perdiccas  and 
Philip,  the  brothers  of  the  late  kir^;,  placing  in  his 
hands  at  the  same  time  his  son  Philozenus  and 
fifty  of  his  friends,  as  hostages  for  the  fulfilmeTit  of 
his  engagement.  After  this,  PeU^das,  o^nded 
at  the  doertion  of  Us  maidied  with 

a  body  of  Tbesaalians,  whom  he  had  collected, 
l^inat  Pharsalns,  where  he  heard  that  moat  of  the 
property  of  the  delinquents  was  placed,  as  well  as 
their  wives  and  children.  While  he  was  before 
the  town,  Alexander  of  Pherae  presented  UmseU^ 
and  Pelc^das,  thinking  that  he  had  come  to  giTe 
an  account  of  his  conduct,  went  to  meet  him,  ac- 
companied by  a  few  friends  and  nnanned.  The 
tyrant  seised  him,  and  confined  him  closely  at 
'  Pherae,  where  he  remained  till  his  liberation,  in 
B.&  367,  b^  a  Theban  force  under  Epaminondas, 
During  hit  imprisonment  he  b  said  to  hare  treats 
Alexander  with  deffauiee,  and  to  hare  exasperated 
his  wife  Thebe  against  him.  In  the  same  year  in 
which  he  was  released  he  was  sent  aa  ambassador 
to  Susa,  to  onunteract  the  -Lacedaemonian  and 
Athenian  negotiations  at  the  Persian  court.  His 
feme  had  preceded  him,  and  he  was  received  with 
marked  distinctioB  by  the  Uag,  and  obtained,  aa 
far  as  Persia  could  grant  it,  all  that  he  asked  fiv, 
viz.  that  Messenia  should  be  independent,  that 
the  Atltenians  should  lay  up  their  shipa,  and  that 
the  Thehana  should  be  ngarded  aa  hereditary 
friends  nf  the  'king.  For  himielf^  Pelofudaa  n- 
fused  the  presents  which  Artazerzes  ofSmd 
him,  and,  accotding  to  Plntarch  {Arlai,  22), 
avoided  daring  his  mUsion  all  that  to  a  Qrcek 
Bind  would  appear  to  be  unmanly  marks  ol  ho- 
nwe. 

ui  ■  a  S64,  die  Thesaaiian  towna,  tnoae  eqie- 
CUly  of  Magnam  and  Phtluotis,  apun  ^Itad  to 


Thehea  for  protection  agiunst  Alexander,  and  Pr- 
lopidaa  waa  appointed  to  aid  them.    Hta  forcM, 
however,  were  dismayed  by  an  ecUpse  of  the  maa 
(June  13).  and,  therefore,  leaving  them  behind,  1m 
took  with  him  into  Thessaly  only  300  hone,  haTing' 
set  out  amidst  the  wamn^  of  the  soMlisBTen. 
On  his  arrival  at  niaraahts  he  wAseted  a  fsxcw 
which  he  deemed  anflident,  and  roanhad  again*! 
Alexander,  treating  lightly  the  great  disparitjr  of 
numbers,  and  remarkbig  that  it  was  better  aa  it 
was,  since  there  would  be  more  for  him  to  coaqner- 
Aecording  to  Diodorus,  he  found  the  tjnant  occv- 
pying  a  commanding  position  on  the  heights  of 
Cynoscephake.    Hero  a  battle  ensued,  in  which 
Pelopidaa  drove  the  enemy  from  their  ground,  bal 
he  himself  was  slain  as,  burning  with  resentnnit, 
he  pressed  rashly  forwanl  to  attack  Alexander  in 
person.    7%e  Thebans  and  Theaaaliras  made  greaa 
lamentations  fiir  his  death,  and  the  latter,  having 
earnestly  requested  leave  to  bury  him,  celebrated 
his  funeral  with  extnwMdinaiy  splendour.  They 
faononied  his  memMy  also  whh  statoea  and  goldoi 
crowns,  and  gave  more  substantial  proofr  of  tbeic 
gratitude  by  pceaeato  of  huge  eatatea  to  Ma  chil- 
dren. 

Pelopidaa  haa  bean  cemoied,  ebnoadj  irith 
justice,  for  the  la^neaa,  anbeconing  a  general, 
which  be  exhibited  in  his  hurt  battle  ;  and  we  mmj 
well  bdieve  that,  on  more  occasions  than  tliiB»  hia 
fiery  temperament  betrayed  him  into  acto  chametei^ 
istic  rather  of  the  gallant  soldier  than  of  tbepradent 
commander.  His  success  at  the  ooart  of  Artoxerxea 
would  lead  «s  to  asoibe  to  him  oonridendile  akill 
in  diplomacy  ;  bat  some  dednction  naat  be  made 
from  this  in  conddenttiim  of  the  very  favmiraUe 
drcmsstoDoes  under  which  hia  rnissMO  waa  nndrr- 
taken.  and  the  presti^  which  accompanied  him  in 
consequence  of  the  high  position  of  his  country  «t 
that  period,  and  the  recent  humiliation  of  SpM-ta. 
Certainly,  however,  this  very  power  of  T^ebea, 
nnpreeedented  and  short-lived  as  it  was,  waa  esnng 
mainly  to  himself  and  to  Epanrinondaa.  Bat  these 
are  minor  points.  Viewing  him  as  a  man,  and 
taking  him  all  in  alt,  Pelepidaa  waa  tnly-  one  of  , 
natoeli  noblemen;  and,  u  he  waa  inlerior  to 
Epambiondis  in  powen  of  nrind  and  in  command- 
ing strength  of  chamclar,  he  was  raised  above  ordi-  I 
nary  men  by  his  dinnteiested  patriotism,  hia  un-  | 
calculating  generosity,  and,  not  least,  by  hia  cordial, 
aflectionate,  nnenwing  admiiation  of  his  greator 
friend.  (PInb  FUlopidiUt  Am.  tt  Imp.  Apofk.  p. 
61,  ed.  Taochn. ;  Diod.  zt.  SS,  Ac,  S7,  71,  75. 
80,  81  ;  Weas.  orfioA. ;  Xen.  HM.  Tii.  1. 1§  33, 
Ac. ;  AeL  V.  H.  xi.  9,  xiv.  S8 ;  Pana.  ix.  15  ; 
Polyb.  vi.  43,  HiA  xv. ;  Cora.  Nep. 

Pdopidat.')    [Alixandxr  of  Pherae';  Epami-  . 

HONDAS.]  [E-  £.] 

PELOPS.  (mM*  )  1-  A  grmdson  of  Zeos 
and  son  of  Tantalns  and  Dione,  die  daaghter  of 
Atlas.  (Hygra.  Fab.  83  ;  Eurifh  OniL  init.)  Aa 
he  was  tous  a  great-grandson  of  Cronos,  be  ia 
called  by  Pindar  ILpiftat  (JOL  iit.  41),  though  it 
may  also  contain  an  allusion  to  Pluto,  the  mother 
of  Tantalus,  who  was  a  daoghter  of  Cronos. 
[Pluto.]  Some  writers  call  the  mother  of  Pelops 
Euryanasaa  or  Clytia.  (SchoL  ad  Burip.  Ontt.  5, 
11  ;  Tsets  ad  I^fc.  52  ;  comp.  ApeatoL  Oater.  | 
zviii.  7.)  He  was  married  to  Hippodameia,  by  j 
whom  he  became  the  father  of  Atreos  (Lstreua, 
Paus.  vL^i.  §  5),  Thyeates,  Diaa,  Cynosunu, 
Corinthina,  Ui|fuiinia  (HippakmBs  w  Bi|]pal- 
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asm),  ICppMU,  Cfeoii,-Argeiu>,  Alothoa,  Aeliaa, 
Fiubcns,  Tneien,  Nkippe  and  Lyiidiou.  (Apol- 
hi.  a.  4.  I  5  ;  Schol.  ad  ^nrip,  OrtiL  5.)  By 
Auoche  or  the  njtuph  Dwiais  lie  ia  uid  to  bavo 
U.-«i  lite  &ttier  of  OhryKippiu  (Schol.  ad  Evrip. 
I  c  :  PhiL  faralL  mai.  33),  Mid  aocordin^  to 
PindBT  (L  89}  be  had  only  dx  mu  by  Htj^w- 
imam,  whmn  the  Scbdiut  {adOL  u  144)  mea- 
lioiu  nriaiheoea  and  Chryuppoi  as  khm  of  Pdopi 
by  Htppodameia.  yurtha,  while  the  common  to- 
Nunta  Bwntim  oulj  the  two  daugbten  aboro 
naaed,  PlolHcfa  {Tha.  3)  ipeaka  of  mmy  daogb- 
ten  of  Pdopo. 

Pelep  WM  king  of         in  ElU,  and  from  him 
the  gnat  iontheni  peuinHiU  uf  Greece  WM  believed 
U>  haTc  derived  ita  name  Peloponnesiu  ;  the  nine 
unajl  iabnda,  moreover,  which  were  tituued'off  the 
TroeaeaiaB  csaat,  ^poute  Meduna,  an  toid  to 
ba,Te  bocB  caled  after  bin  the  Pdopian  Uands. 
(PBaa.iL  34.  }  4.)    Aeeoidii^to  atnwiitioo  which 
hec»30K  vefy  genaal  in  later  umea,  Pelopi  waa  a 
Phrygkn,  who  was  expelled  from  Sipylns  by  Ilus 
(Pans.  ii.  '22.  §4,  v.  13.  §4),  whereupon  the  exile 
ib^  nine  with  hU  great  wealth  to  Pita  (r.  1 .  §  5  ; 
Thutyd.  L  9  ;  comp.  Soph.  Jjw,  1292 ;  Piad. 
*M.  L3S,  ix.  15):  otbers dcacribo  bin aa  «  P^k- 
b^oniaii,  and  odl  him  an  Eiieteian,  from  the 
Paphligiinian  townof  Enete,Bndtbe  Pnphlagonians 
ttacgMalTei  OcAmi^  (ApoUm.  Rhod.  ii.  358,  with 
tbs  ScheL,  and  790  ;  SchoL  ad  Find.  OL  i.  37  ; 
Diod.  ir.  74),  while  others  again  repn«ent  him  as  a 
uuive  ef  Omece,  who  came  from  Olenos  in  Achaia, 
(:3(M.  ad  y^sdL  L  c>  Some,  fiirtbn,  oOl  him  an 
Afcatin.  and  state  that  by  a  ainttagm  he  >kw 
tiw  Aieadian  Icing  Stympbalus,  and  scattered  about 
tae  hnba  ef  bis  body  which  he  had  cat  to  pieces. 
( Apefiod.  iii  12.  $  6.)    There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  in  die  eariiest  and  most  genoine  traditions, 
Pelope  was  described  aa  a  native  of  Onoee  and  not 
as  a  Easeign  immignnt ;  and  in  them  he  is  called 
the  tamer  of  horsey  and  the  &voiirite  of  Poseidon. 
'Horn.  iL  tL  104  ;  Pans.  *.  1.  $5,  8.  §  1  i  Pind. 
«.  i.38.) 

Hm  I^ends  aboat  Pelopa  consist  mainly  of  the 
Biasy  ef  Ida  being  cat  to  ^eees  and  boiled,  and  of 
the  ale  eoDOBiniiig  his  contest  with  Oenomatis  and 
Uippedameia,  to  which  may  be  added  the  legends 
abon  bis  lelation  to  his  sons  and  about  his  renmins, 
1.  Ptloft  ad  to  juecta  md  boiled.  {Kpvnipyta 
neAMOf.)    Tantalus,  die  fitvonrite  of  the  gods,  it 
is  sud,  qiHB  invited  them  to  a  lepast,  and  on  that 
eecawi  be  ahni^taad  bis  own  son,  and  having 
boiled  htm  set  the  flesh  before  tbem  that  they 
night  eat  it    But  the  immMtal  gods,  knowing 
what  it  was,  did  not  touch  it ;  Demeter  alone  being 
afasoibed  by  her  grief  ahont  her  lost  dasghter 
(othen  nentiooed  Thetis,  Schol.  ad  Putd.  OL  I 
37),  nwiiiiiiiil  the  slioulder  of  Pelops.  Heieupun 
the  gods  ocdend  Hermeita  put  the  lin^  of  Pelops 
mu  a  casldroo,  and  thereby  restote  to  him  his  life 
mi  faiwer  appeaianee.    When  the  piDceoo  was 
via,  Oatho  took  faun  out  of  the  caoldroit,  and  aa 
IIk  ihooldef  consumed  by  Demeter  was  wantiug, 
Doxler  supplied  its  place  by  one  made  of  ivory  ; 
liii  liescecdMUts  (the  Pelopidae),  as  a  mark  of  their 
laipa,  wtto  belimd  to  have  one  shoaldor  as  white 
■i  iiaty.    (Pind.      i.  37,  &&  with  the  SchoL  ; 
Tmi.  orf  ^e.  152  ;  Hygin.  fiA.  83  ;  Virg.  Geory. 
ill  7  i  Ov.  Mtt  vi  404.)    This  story  is  not  re- 
bttd  If  all  aBthors  in  tb«  sane  manner,  for 
MMrii^  loaomi^  Bbm  nstored  Fklopa,  and  Fan, 
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the  companion  of  Rbea,  danced  <M  the  oeewon, 
(Schol.  ad  ArMd.  p.216,  ed.  Fioramel  ;  Luciau, 
tM  SaiUd.  £4  ;  Paus.  v.  1 3.  §  A.)  Pindar,  again, 
denies  the  story  of  the  Kpwfyiti,  and  states  that 
Poseidon,  being  in  love  with  the  beaatirul  boy 
Peli^  carried  him  of^  wheramn  Pelops,  like 
Gaaymedea,  fiir  a  time  stayed  wiu  the  gods.  (OL 
L  46.  &c  ;  camp.  ScM.  od  0£.  L  «9  ;  Eivip.  Ipk. 
7W.  387  i  Philost.  Im^.  L  1 7  ;  Luciwi,  Ckarid. 
7  J  TibulL  i.  4,  S7.) 

2,  Coided  with  Oemomaiu  eaid  Htpptidanna.  As 
an  oracle  had  declared  to  Uenamaus  tW  he  should 
be  killed  by  his  son-in-law,  ho  refused  giving  his 
&ir  daughter  liippodasDeia  in  marri^  to  any  onsL 
(Some  said  that  be  himself  was  iu  love  with  his 
daughter,  and  for  this  reason  refused  to  give  her  to 
any  one ;  1'aeU.  ad  Lge.  1 56  ;  Lociaii,  CSmid.  1 9 ; 
Hygin./<iA.  253.)  Many  suitors  however,  mwai<- 
ing,  OeiMmBUB  dedand  that  he  woald  give  ur  to 
him,  who  sheald  conquer  bim  in  the  cbariot-iaee, 
but  that  he  should  kill  those  that  should  be  con- 
quered by  him.  [OiNOHAUaJ  Among  other 
suitora  Pelops  also  presented  himself  but  when  he 
Mw  the  beads  of  his  conquered  predecessors  stuck 
up  above  the  door  of  Oenomaus,  he  was  seised  with 
fiar,  and  endeavoured  to  gain  the  bvour  of  Myiti- 
hiB,  the  charioteer  of  OeDomans,  ptouising  him 
half  the  kii^doiii  if  be  weuU  aaiist  him  in  gaining 
Hippodameia.  Myniliu  agreed,  and  did  not  pro- 
perly Cssten  the  wheeb  to  the  cbatiot  of  Oemmiatu. 
so  that  he  might  be  upset  during  the  race.  The 
pbu)  saeoeeded,  and  Oenomaus  ^ing  pronounced  a 
caiM  ^en  Mynifais.  When  raopa  mtamed 
home  with  Hippodamina  and  MyrtOus,  be  nodved 
to  tbnw  the  latter  into  the  sea.  As  Myrtilua 
sank,  he  cursed  Pelops  and  his  whole  race.  (Hygin. 
FaL.U  ■,^'A.ad  I'M.  114  ;  Diod.  iv.  73; 
Eustath.  ad  Uom.  p.  1S3.)  This  sUcy  too  is  re- 
lated with  various  modifications.  Aconrding  tof 
Pindar,  Pelops  did  not  gain  the  victory  by  any 
stratagem,  but  called  for  assistance  apon  Poseidon, 
who  gave  bim  a  chariot  and  hones  fay  whidi  he 
overcame  Oenomaus.  (OL  i.  109,  &c.)  On  the 
chest  of  Cypselus  where  the  taee  was  t^nsealed, 
the  hones  had  wings.  (Htus.  v.  17. 1 4  ;  coaqi. 
Apolli».  Rhod.  I  752,  ;  Hipfodahsia  and 
MvRTiLUS.)  In  order  to  abme  for  the  murder 
of  Myniltts,  Pdops  founded  the  first  temple  of 
Hermes  in  Pelopounesu*  (Pans.  v.  15.  {A),  and 
he  also  erected  a  monument  to  the  unsnoissaftil 
suiton  of  Hippodameia,  at  which  an  annual  aoi- 
flee  was  offered  to  them  (vi.  21.  %  7).  When  Pe- 
lops had  gained  possessioo  of  Hippodameia,  be  went 
with  her  to  Pisa  'in  Elis,  and  soon  also  made  him- 
self master  of  Olympia,  where  he  restored  the 
Olympian  games  with  greater  splendour  than  they 
had  ever  Imd  before.  (Pind.  OL  iz.  16  ;  Paoi.  v. 
1.  §5,  8.  §1.)  He  received  his  sceptn  from 
Heimes  and  bacpwathed  it  to  Atmu.  (Ham.  IL  ii. 
104.) 

3.  T!%f  sons  of  Pdopt,  Chrysipins  who  was  the 
fevotirita  of  his  father,  roused  the  envy  of  hit  l»o- 
thers,  who  in  concert  with  Hi[^>odam»n,  [nevailed 
upon  the  tsro  eldest  among  them,  Atreus  and 
Tbyestes,  to  kilt  Chrysiwus.  They  aocomplishsd 
thnr  and  threw  the  bo^  of  tb«r  nnhland 
brother  into  a  Aecmdiog  to  •onM  Aticna 
alone  was  the  murderer  (Schol.  ad  Ewrip.  Orett, 
800),  or  Pelops  hfaaself  killed  bim  (SchoL  ad 
TkiKfd.  I  9),  or  Chrysippna  made  away  with 
Unaelf  (SdloL  ad  Emrif,  Pkom.  1760X  or  Hippo- 
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dsmeift  iIaw  him,  bwwue  her  own  aooa  nfiued  to 
do  it.  (Pint.  Pat^  Mm.  83.)  Aourding  to  the 
common  tntditioD,  however,  P^ope,  who  nupected 
bis  wnu  of  the  murder,  expelled  them  fiwn  the 
conntrf ,  and  they  ditperwd  all  over  Peloponmeem. 
(SdioL  ad  Emip.  Or.  5  ;  Pmu.  v.  8.  §  1.)  Hip. 
podamem,  dreading  the  anger  of  her  botbutd,  Hai 
to  Alidea  in  Argolis,  £rom  ii^Mnoe  her  remaine  were 
nftenmrda  ceavejed  1^  Pekpai  at  the  onmmand  of 
an  oracle,  to  OtTmpK.  <PtaB.  vL  20. 1 4.)  Sone 
Mate  that  H^podanot  iMMte  away  with  heraelC 
(Hygiii.  86,  348.)  ^  had  a  lanctnary  at 
Olrmpk  in  the  ^nve  Altie,  to  which  womMi  alone 
had  acoew,  and  in  the  ntee  ceorM  at  Olynpta  there 
waa  a  brome  statue  of  her.  (Pane.  vi.  20.  §  10.) 

4.  TU  nmaim  y  FtUip$.  While  the  Oreeka 
www  aBoaged  in  tbe  nage  of  Tn^,  tbey  wen  in- 
fanned  by  an  onde,  tint  the  coaM  not  be 
takwt  nuew  one  of  the  bene*  m  Pelope  wen 
hcvoght  from  Ella  to  Troaa.  Hie  ihoolder  bene 
acoordin^^y  way  fetched  from  Letiina  or  Piaa,  bat 
WW  loet  together  with  tbe  ahip  in  whidi  it  wu 
eairied,  off  die  coaat  of  Enboea.  Maay  yeara 
afMrwatdait  waa  dnggad  from  the  bottom 
dw  aea  by  a  Mwiumb,  DananneBoa  of  Ecotria, 
vHw  oonoMkd  it  in  the  Huid,  and  Uioi  couolled 
tbe  Delphic  oracde  abont  iL  At  Delphi  he  met 
ambanadore  of  the  Eleiait%  who  had  come  to  con- 
salt  the  oracle  reipeeting  a  plague,  which  waa 
nging  in  their  country.  The  Pylhin  leqneMed 
Danwmeniu  to  give  the  ahonlder  bcoa  Polopa 
to  tbe  EleiaBa.  Thia  waa  done  aoGordingly,  and 
the .  Eleiane  appointed  Demarmenus  to  gaaid  the 
venenble  lelic.  (Patu.  t.  13.  §  3  ;  Tteta.  ad  lye. 
&2,  54.)  According  to  loine  the  Palladinm  waa 
made  of  tbe  bones  of  Pelopo.  (Clan.  Alei.  ad  OM. 
p.  30,  d  ;  oonp^  Plin.  H.  X.  xxviiL  4.)  Pelopa 
waa  hOBMred  at  Olympia  above  all  other  heroea. 
(PaSib  T.  IS.  $  1.)  His  tomb  with  an  iron  aai^ 
ooph^ns  exiited  on  the  banks  a[  the  Alpheioa,  not 
tu  mm  the  ten^  of  Artemis  near  Piaa ;  and 
every  year  tbe  «bM  then  Houiged  tbMudvea, 
ibaUtqg  dMta  Uood  as  a  fiuunJ  sacrifice  to  the 
bete.  (SehoLoi  /^isA0li;i.l46.>  The  ^t  on 
whidt  hie  lanctnary  (Htkiwuiv)  stitod  in  the  grove 
Altis,  was  said  to  have  been  dedicated  by  Ue- 
ndes,  who  also  ofilsmd  to  him  the  first  sacrifice*. 
(Pans.  Lc;  J.  26,  in  fin. ;  Apollod.  U.  7.  8  2.) 
The  magisttatea  of  the  EleUaa  likewise  ofiared  to 
bkk  thus  an  aamal  laaifieat  enuisting  of  a  Uack 
(■m.  with  ^adil  carenioniea.  (Pans.  v.  13.  §  2.) 
His  i^ariot  was  shown  in  tiu  tonple  of  Dcmeter 
at  Phlios,  and  his  sword  in  the  treasury  irf  the 
Sieyosiaiia  at  Olympia.  (Pswk  if.  14.  §  S,  vi  19. 
S3.) 

2.  or  Opos,  one  (tf  the  snitocs  of  HippodaroMa 
who  «u  nnaiKeaiafnlt  nd  was  kiUad.  (Sebol.  ad 
Pmd.  OL  i  127.) 

3.  A  eon  of  Agamemnon  by  Cassandra.  (Pana. 
ii.  16.  §5.)  [L.  S.] 

PELOPS  {tUXai),  a  physician  of  Smyrna,  in 
Lydia,  in  the  second  century  aftor  Christ,  cele- 
bntod  for  his  aoatmnical  knowledge^  He  was  • 
pupil  of  Namiaianns  (Galen,  OommmL  m  Hiffpoot. 
**  Dt  2faL  Om.*'  iL  6.  tn^  xv.  1 36),  and  one  of 
Oalen*B  earliest  tators,  who  went  to  Smyrna,  and 
resided  in  his  hense  fbr  some  time,  on  purpose  to 
attend  his  lectores  and  those  of  tlie  Platonic  phi- 
haopbw  Albiims,  aboat  a.  d.  150.  {IM  Anal. 
Jdmim.  L  1,  voL  ii.  p.  217.  Da  Aim  Bile,  c.  8,  voL 
v.p,  H%  Di  Uat  4gkLm.  11,  vd.  nil  p.  184, 
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De  LArit  Pnpriu,  c  2,  and  /)»  Ord.  IMirvr.  ma^. 
vcd.  zix.  IS.  17.  57.)  He  wrote  a  werk  en- 
titled IwnKpdvfUH  EfrBystvcd*  /nfredNdCioMn  Hip~ 
foatatmae^  consisting  of  at  I«Ht  three  hooka  (Galen, 
De  Mvad,  DiamcL  inlt.  nd.  xviii.  pt.  ii.  p.  926  ^ 
in  the  sacoad  of  which  he  mtuotaiaed  that  the 
faiain  was  the  origin  not  only  of  the  nerves,  but  also 
of  the  veins  and  artsrieai  thoagb  in  anotber  of  hia 
wedts  be  coatedeiad  tfae  vdns  to  arise  torn  tbe 
livsr,  like  moat  af  tte  andott  analmaiate  (Oalm, 
Dt  H^^ocr.  tt  no.  Dter.  vi.  S,  6.  voL  A27, 
544).  Ha  is  aavenl  ttmee  mentioned  in  other 
parts  of  Oaleo's  writings,  and  is  sud  by  tbe  antbw 
of  die  Bpuriens  oommenlary  on  the  Apborimw  of 
Hippoctates,  that  goes  uodar  tbe  nattie  of  Orifaasias 
(p.  8.  ad.  BaoL  1585),  to  have  tiamhued  the 
A|dioriiam  into  Latin,  word  for  word.  He  is 
qaotad  abe  by  Pasbu  Ai^ineta  (iiL  20,  pt.  4M). 
with  refereoco  to  the  traatomt  of  tetanus. 

2.  Tbe  ntedical  writer  qaoted  by  Pliny  {U. 
xxxii.  16),  must  be  a  di£^ent  penon.  who  lived 
about  a  century  earlier  than  Galen's  tutor,  dtoogh 
Fabiiciua.  by  an  oversigbt.  speaks  of  him  aa  toe 
■ame  poTMin  (fiaU.  vol.  ni.pb  960,  adxat.): 
and  this  is  pnbaUy  the  phyriciaB  qneled  by  Aade- 
piadee  Pharmacion  (ap.  Qalui,  Da  A^id.  ii.  11, 
vol.  xiv.  pt  172).  [W. A.  G.3 

PELOa  {TUfMpy,  one  oi  die  Spartae  or  men 
that  grew  forth  from  the  dngons*  teeth  which 
Cndmus  sowed  at  Thebes.  (Apdlod.  iiL  4.  f  1  ; 
Pans.  ix.  &  g  1  i  SdnL  ad  Ear^.  Pkam.  67»  ; 
comp.  Cadmuk)  [L.  &] 

PENATES,  dM  hoos^ld  gods  of  tbe  Ronuia, 
both  in  regard  u  a  privato  fomily  and  to  tbe  statr, 
aa  the  great  iamily  of  citiiens:  hencs  we  shall 
have  to  distingaish  between  private  and  poblic 
Penates.  The  name  is  onqneetionably  couecbed 
with  paua,  they  being  tbe  gods  who  woe  wvr* 
shipped,  and  whose  images  were  kept  in  the 
central  part  of  tbe  house,  or  the  pmtitnliu,  and 
who  dins  pnitoeted  the  whole  booa^idd.  (iMdor. 
Ur^TiiL  II  ;FeBt*.(% /VMfratti, /^amii.)  Tfa« 
Oieeki,  when  peaking  of  the  Roman  Penates, 
called  UMB  ftool  warpfot,  yt^Xm,  irr^iet,  fi^UK, 
ifxm.  (Ditniys,  L  67.)  The  I^res  therefore  were 
indnded  aaong  tbe  Penatos ;  both  names,  io  fact, 
an  often  used  synanymously  (SchoL  od  Horai. 

ii  43  i  PlauL  Aten.  1.1.6;  Ambd.  iL  8. 
16 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxviiL  20).and  die  figures  of  two 
yoiuha  whom  Dionynna  (L  68)  mw  in  the  temple 
uf  the  PsMUea,  wen  no  doabt  ^e  nae  aa  Ike 
Lares  prasstitns,  that  is  the  twin  founders  of  the 
city  of  Rome.  Tbe  l^s,  however,  though  they 
may  be  r^arded  as  idcuUcal  with  tbe  Pennteb, 
wen  yet  not  the  only  Penstea,  for  each  fiuaily  had 
uHully  no  nun  than  ane  Lar.  whems  the  Penatea 
are  alw^s  ^oknt  of  in  tbe  pIiiraL  (Phnt.  Afmu 
V.  1.  5.)  Now  i^M^ifrg  umt  Jttfita  and  Juno 
wwe  i^arded  as  the  protectors  and  the  piamotera 
of  h^inass,  peace,  and  concord  tn  the  fomUy,  and 
that  Jupiter  is  not  only  called  a  d^u  ptmttralia 
(FesL  M. «,  HmeusX  but  that  sacrifices  were  of- 
fiwed  to  him  mi  the  hearth  ahmg  with  dn  Larea. 
there  can  be  Hule  doubt  bus  that  Japiter  and 
Juno  tob  were  worsbiiqped  at  Peaatea.  Veeta  alsa 
is  reckoned  among  the  Penates  (Serv.  od  Aam.  tL 
297  ;  MacroK  SaL  iii.  4 ;  Ov.  MeL  zv.  864).  for 
each  liearth,  being  the  symbol  of  domestic  uni(«. 
bad  ita  Vesta,  All  other  Penates,  both  pablic  and 
private,  seem  to  have  consisted  of  certain  sacred 
niks  emuMctad  with  indefinite  divinities  aid 
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Imdc*  the  npnacMn  of  Vwto,  Uutt  the  owher 
•Bil  iMMi  of  tlw  PaaalM  vcie  indefinile 
^rsoL  olMj  iSataob.  Let  lMd.Orv.viiL  11). 
TUb.  iMoHBt  qf  a  gmt  uitiqBuwa  might  imm 
Ae^emd  way  one  from  enteriDg  upm  inr  fiutiMir 
iPTeMiyHOQ ;   but  aome  fasTe  nevathuMi  Ten- 
UwmI  apofl  the  wide  field  of  ■peculation,  aud  eon- 
jectored   that  tfae   TenateB  were  Neptnne  and 
ApaUa,  becauae  theao  dinmtiea  bad  (utromMled 
Tiaj  with  waUa.    A«Gordbg  to  lliia  viav  Ike  Pe- 
naiea  woe  the  Acted  ndica  tlmt  wen  tnliefai  to 
bave  ben  brought  from  Troy  to  Italj  (Ainobi.  iiL 
40-,  liKiaK.i.«.)  Accordingtoaaiiinuau opinion 
the  Proalri  were  four  in  nuoiber,  or  divided  into 
fear  <knni,  vis.  Jnpita  and  hii  wite,  MeptaBe 
■ad  Ui  tnm,  and  the  goda  of  the  tippar  ud  lower 
weridi  ;  but  thia  opinion  ia  certoinlx  beaed  upon  a 
view  tt  the  Penates  which  ia  dififoient  from  that 
eaiertuned  by  the  Romans.  Otheta  again  believed 
toot  the  Peaatea  were  tboae  divinitiea  wlio  wen 
tite  wftnealalivea  of  the  vital  principle  in  man 
aad  takan,  that  ia.  Jupiter,  Jaao,  aad  Minerra,  to 
wheat  Tefqwniaa  faailt  a  eonnon  teaiple  on  the 
Capitol ;  aad  aa  Tarquinins  waa  believed  to  luve 
ben  iairiated  in  the  Samothradan  mTatcaiea,  the 
Peaatea  wen  identified  with  the  great  geda  of 
Eanoihnce.    Thia  waa  accoonted       by  the  aap- 
pestiaa  that  the  Tntjan  Penatea  irtu  had  been 
hmaght  ID  Italy,  had  been  intndncad  at  Tny 
bam       tlhiaw.    (Dionja.  i.  (!8.;  Serv.  ad  Ami. 
iL  335,  iii.  148;  Macrob.  Le.}    But  all  theae 
epiaiona  and  oonjectnPBa  are  of  little  valiie.  Tbe 
p^ilk  Penalea      the  city  of  Rome  had  a  cbapd 
aaaieahen  about  the  centre  of  the  city,  in  a  piwe 
called  mA  Vwtia.    They  were  lepreaented  m  two 
yoaihs  with  laneet  in  their  huida,  and  linular 
iBMgea  of  then  exitted  in  muiy  other  tanctoariea. 
t  Dionya.  L  68 ;  Liv.  xlv.  16.)  lAvininm,  the  cen- 
tral prait  of  Latimn,  too,  had  the  Penalea,  who 
had  been  brought  by  Aenaat  from  Tny  (Vatr. 
IH  i^L.  V.  144 ;   Oionya.  i.  67),  and  every 
Bob  eaaaal,  dirtator,  uid  praetoi;  immediately 
afte  onering  apon  hit  office,  was  boond  to  oflht 
ipa«HBifae  to  the  Peaatea  and  Veriaat  iMUk- 
viasL  (MMob.  SaL  iiL  4.) 

Aa  tbe  pnhlic  Laro  were  wonhipped  in  the 
ceatnl  part  of  the  city  or  coontry,  and  at  the 
puUie  keanh,  ao  tbe  private  Peaatea  had  their 
plan  at  the  beardi  of  every  houe;  but  not 
oely  the  hearth  waa  ncred  to  them,  but  the 
.  table  alaok  On  the  hearth  a  perpetnal  fire 
m  lupt  op  in  their  honour,  and  the  table  al- 
ny>  GMitatned  the  tall-cellar  and  the  fintUiiga 
of  frnit  for  thete  divinitiet,  (Plut.  Swmpot,  vii. 
4 :  Anwh.  iL  67  ;  Liv.  zzvi  86 ;  VaL  Max.  iv. 
4.  93;  Cic  Ae  PU.  A.  7.)  Every  mal  that  waa 
ukn  in  tbe  houie  that  retembled  a  atcrifice 
D&nd  to  the  Penatea,  beginning  with  a  purifica- 
tioD  and  aiding  with  a  ftbation  which  waa  poured 
niher  Ml  the  table  or  upon  the  hnrth.  After 
every  abaeace  fcsm  the  hearth,  the  Penatee 
wete  adnted  like  the  living  inhalntanto  of  tfae 
hooie;  and  whoever  went  abroad  pnyed  to  the 
Poates  and  Larea  for  a  happy  leMm,  and  when 
he  one  hwk  to  bis  house,  he  hon^  up  hit 
annoui^  lUfl^  and  the  like  by  the  side  of  tbeir 
itngea  (Ter^  Pkorm.  iL  1.  SI ;  Plant.  StiA.  iv. 
1.21;  Ov.  TVmC  i.  3.  41,  iv.  8.  31),  and  on  the 
lAris,  then  waa  no  event  occoning  in  a  Etmily, 
vklber  nd  m  jeyfitl.  in  which  pei^le  did  not 
justmlim  Lana  and  Panate^  (Cmpi  Hartung, 


Die  BUig.  dtr  Ram.  vol  L  p.  71.  die.;  Kbatea, 
Aaua$  mmd  i«>  Peaotoi,  &  62A,  &c.)     [h.  S.1 

PENEIUS  (nwWf).  aba  odled  PMna,  a 
Tkanaliu  rivw  god,  ud  a  ton  of  Ooeanw  and 
Tethys.  (Hea.  Tlecy.  343;  Horn.  iL7S7;  Ov. 
JMat  i  668,  ftc)  By  the  Naiad  Creuaa  he  be- 
came tbe  father  of  Uypeeua,  Stilhe,  aad  Daphne. 
(Diod.  i.  69  i  Or.  Am.  iii.  6. 31 ;  Hygio.  Fak  OH  t 
Serv.  ad  Aa^.  i.  9S;  Ov.  AM.  iv.  452;  Pind. 
iyi.  ix.  36,  when  the  SehoIiaM,  inrtcad  of  Cniua, 
meationa  Phillyia,  the  daughter  of  Aaopnt.)  Cy- 
rene  alto  it  called  by  tome  bit  wife,  aad  by  ethen 
hit  daugbier,  and  hence  Penetoa  k  called  the  g«- 
aitor  of  AriatMut.  (Hygin.  /U.  161 ;  Viig. 
Gmy.  iv.  355.) 

PENB'LEOS  (nWAew),  ton  of  Hippakmna 
aadAttoropttiandoDeoftbeAigoBaati.  He  was  the 
hth«x  of  Ophritea,  and  is  alM>  meetiaDed  aatocg 
tbe  leiton  of  Helen.  (Afrallod.  i.  9.  f  16,  iii,  10. 
i  8,  where  he  is  erroneoudy  called  a  ton  of  Leiitua ; 
Diod.  iv.67:  Paut.  iz.&§R;  Hygin.  A6i  97; 
Phiu  ^KKrf.  6fr.  87.)  He  trat  one  of  leaden 
of  the  Boeotians  in  the  war  against  Tn^,  when  be 
slew  Ilioneus  and  Lycon,  and  wat  wounded  by 
Polydamat.  (Horn.  JL.  ii.  494,  xiv.  487,  &c  zvi 
34),  xviL  .^97,  Ac ;  conip.  Virg.  AtH.  a.  425.)  He 
it  said  to  have  been  ilaiQ  by  Eurypylus,  the  ton 
of  Telephoa.  (Pauii  u.  5.  §  6 ;  Did.  CnL  iv. 
17.)  [L.8.] 

PENB^LOPE  (IfitrfA^,  IlswA^  DvwAj. 
wcia),  a  daughter  of  Icarius  and  Periboea  ef 
Sparta  (Horn.  Od.  L  329 ;  Apollod.  iiL  10.  $  6  ; 
comp.  IcAKtUK.)  AoGording  to  Didymnt,  Penelope 
was  originaJIy  called  Amurace,  Arnacia,  or  Ar- 
naea,  and  Naaplius  ot  her  own  parents  an  laid  to 
have  cast  her  into  die  aaa  (Ttet&  od  Lga,  793), 
when  she  waa  fed  by  sea-lnids  (wv^Kntt)  fitm 
which  she  derived  her  name.  (Eattath.  ad  Horn, 
p.  1423L)  She  waa  married  to  Odytaeaa,  king  of 
Idmea,  by  whom  the  had  an  only  child,  ToIum- 
chua,  who  waa  yet  on  infent  at  the  time  when  her 
haaband  went  wiUi  the  Oraekt  to  Trvy.  {Od.  xL 
447,  xn.  158.)  Daring  the  hi^  absence  of  Odya- 
eea^  she  was  bdeeguered  fay  nomeroaa  and  im- 
portunate suitors,  whom  she  deceived  by  declaring 
that  the  musf  finish  a  laige  throud  which  ake  was 
making  for  LaSrtei,  her  aged  falho^ia-biw,  before 
she  aiuuld  make  up  her  mind.  During  die  dij 
tane  the  accotdin^y  wnkcd  at  the  ahtrad,  aad  m 
the  night  the  undid  the  work  of  the  day.  (Od. 
xix.  1 49,  Ac,  compi  H  121  ;  Propert.  iL  9.  5.)  By 
this  meant  she  socceedcd  in  putting  off  tbe  tuitorH, 
But  at  length  her  ttratagem  was  betrayed  bj  her 
iervaots ;  and  when,  in  coaseqoence,  the  bitbfiil 
Peneh>pp,  who  waa  piniiig  and  kmging  for  bee 
husband'*  letom,  waa  preited  men  and  mon  by 
the  impatient  luitort,  Odyttent  at  length  arrived 
in  Ithaca,  and  aa  the  reeogniied  him  by  teveral 
tignt,  the  heartily  welcomed  him,  and  the  dayi  of 
her  grief  and  torrow  wen  at  an  end.  (Od.  xviL 
103,  xxiiL  205,xxiv.  192;  EnHp.OrMt.  588.  &&; 
Ov. //erou/.  L  83 ;  TVwL  t.  14;  Propert.  iiL  IVL 
23,  ice ;  comp.  IcAuitit;  and  Odysrsuh.)  While 
the  Homeric  tradition  describui  Penelope  as  a 
rooat  cbatte  and  bithfiil  wife,  later  writ^re  charge 
her  with  the  very  tmpouto  vices,  and  relato  that 
bj  Heimea  w  by  au  the  nuton  together  she  be- 
cme  tbe  motba  of  Paa  (Lyeopb.  773;  Sehot. 
ad  HmO.  iL  145 ;  Cio.  i)e  MuL  iW.  iiL  23t 
eoBipk  Pan.)  Odyaieua  on  hit  ntam  for  ^ia 
naton  npa^aled  her,  wbemipoB  ahe  wen»  t« 
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lU  PENTADIUS. 

Bpftrta,  lad  tbenca  to  M&ntineia,  miitn  faar  tomb 
«M  ihown  in  after  timM.  (Put.  viii.  12.  §  3.) 
AowNcdiBg  to  mxtotber  tntdttiM,  Pmabpe,  with 
Tdemachiu  and  Td^oniu,  who  had  killed  hii 
fkther  Odyneut,  went  to  Aeaeo,  a&d  then  nSU- 
ried  Telegonoi  -,  whereat,  according  to  others  again, 
•ha  manied  Tdwonua  in  th«  idands  of  the 
Blewed.  (Hnin.  Fmh.  127  ;  Tiati.  ad  Lgoopkr. 
805.)  [L.SO 

PENETBAliI^  »  antnatne  cr  epUhat  givoi 
to  the  amnl  divinitiei  at  Raon,  that  ware  woi^ 
■hipped  in  the  Paoeuale,  or  the  central  part  of 
the  hooae,  nicfa  as  Jnpiter,  Veata,  the  Penatei,  &c 
(benec.  (kd.  265 ;  Feat-  «.  v.  Heroeiu ;  comp. 
PBKAT»)  [L.  b.] 

PENNUS,  i.  e.  *  ahup**  (jmmuim  oatigw  oca- 
taK  dioAaMt  Ind.  Orig.  ziz.  19),  was  a  fiunily- 
name  In  the  Jmiia  and  Qninctia  gentem.  In  the 
latter  gena  it  always  occort  with  other  uimamet, 
nnder  which  the  Quinctii  with  thia  cognomen  are 
nren  [CAPirOLlNirtt,  QuiNCTlUSi  Not.  7*  8,  9  ; 
CiNciNitATUs,  No.  3] :  tha  Pomi  of  the  Jtmia 
gena  are  nven  below. 

1.  M.  Junius  Psnnus,  eamle  aedik,  a.  e.  205, 
and  praetor  urbanoa,  b.  c  301.  (LiT.  uix.  1 1, 
XXX.  40,  xzzi  4.) 

2.  M.  Jvmm  M.  f.  M.  h.  Pbnnus,  ton  of 
Mo.  1,  waa  ptaetor  u.  c.  1 7',  and  obtained  Neam 
Spain  tat  m  prorinoe.  The  reinfimemenu  for 
his  amy,  whidi  he  urgently  deoanded  from  the  se- 
nate, did  not  arrive  till  he  had  togive  np  the  province 
to  hii  aaowaan.  He  was  coDwl  &  c.  167,  with 
Q.  Aelius  Paetna,  and  obtained  Pisae  as  hia  pro- 
vince. (Li*,  xlii.  9, 10, 18,  zhr.  16, 17  i  Cie.  Brut. 
38 ;  Fasti  Ca^k) 

S.  H.  JONIDS  Fimttn,  sou  of  No.  2,  was  tri- 
bune the  pleba,  a.  c.  126,  in  which  year  he 
hrongbt  ibrwaid  a  law  for  expdiing  all  atiai^ra 
or  fmigBeis  {pengrini)  from  Rome.  Thia  law 
waa  op^taed  C.  Oiacchns,  becaoae  the  pwegrini 
were  of  aaaiatance  to  him  in  hia  straggle  with  the 
ariatocncy,  bat  it  waa  carried  notwithatanding. 
Penan*  was  afkennrdB  etected  to  the  aedileship, 
bat  died  befine  obbunug  any  higher  hononr  in  the 
state.  (Cic.  BruL  28,  (is  iu.  11  ;  Feat.  f.  o. 
HeipMioa.)  ' 

PENTA'DIUS,  the  name  prefixed  in  MSS.  to 
ten  short  elegies  or  epigrams,  extending  in  ^  to 
nmety-e^fat  lines,  which  an  severally  entitled : 
— I.  D$  Fortum,  18  coupleta.  2.  De  Adventtt 
Veiitt  11  m^eta.  3,  4,  5,  6.  De  NarcitM,  re- 
spectively 5,  1,  2.  i,  couplets.  7.  T^nutAtf  AddU, 
4  couplets.  8.  TmKuiu  Heetam,  5  coupleU.  9. 
ZV  Ckrymxonta,  1  couplet  10.  /«  Virgilium,  1 
oouplet. 

The  first  three,  which  it  will  be  observed  are 
mttch  Imiger  than  the  rcat,  are  all  constructed  ui 
such  a  manner  that  the  words  which  form  the  firat 
pendiemimer  of  the  Hexameter  recur  as  the  second 
penthemimer  of  the  pentameter,  thus  ; — 

Ret  eadem  amdma  munento  volvitor  horaa 
Atqne  ndit  diipar  nt  eadem  anidu : 

and 

Vmiiee  ^tOa  mm*  Prague  pia  dicta  sorori 
Imfria  Bed  nato  viuUiaa  ftuia  wann : 

On  thia  speciea  of  trifling  critics  have  bestowed  the 
name  of  OjMtei  or  Carmen  Serpemiimum,  because, 
like  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  aoake  with  its  tail 
in  ita  month,  the  >MBt""'"g  and  tha  and  meet  after 


PENTHESILEIA. 

a  areolar  revolution  (Seafig.  PatL  iL  80).  Pacta 
of  a  higher  atamp  have  ooeaaiaoaUy  hadneaniM  to 
a  similar  artifice,  hot  merdy  fiir  nenkeaf  omUbe 
a  pasung  impression,  as  when  wt  ml  in  OnS 

(Amir.  i.  9)^ 

MilUat  onmu  amame  et  habet  sua  castm  Ciqndo, 

Attice,  crede  mihi,  militai  ommi  omoas^ 

(Compare  FaeL  iv.  365  ;  MaitiaL  ix.  98.)  But  wa 
have  no  exao^  uumg  the  puer  wriUn  of  a 
■etious  oompoaition  in  wnidt  stieb  a  coneait  ia  pio- 

lonffed  through  a  aeries  of  couplets. 

We  know  nothing  with  regard  to  lha  prf^Tmiiil 
hiatoiy  of  the  author  of  these  pieeea  nor  of  (he 
period  wheu  he  may  have  fionriahed,  although  frora 
the  tone  in  which  they  are  conceived  we  aaj 
safely  wangn  htm  to  tha  lain  n^isa^  and  earn  ax- 
preaaion  (i.  33)  might  lead  ua  to  believ*  that  he 
waa  a  Chriatian.  He  ia  generally  aappoaed  to  be 
the  peraon  to  whom  Lactantins  dedicates  tbe  Epi- 
tome of  his  Divine  Institutions,  and  whom  he 
styles  "brother,"  but  faeymid  the  identity  of  name 
we  an  not  awan  Uiatany  evidence  can  beaddaoed 
in  support  of  thia  position. 

C^tain  abort  poema  included  in  the  CalaUeta  Pb- 
iromana  an  in  aome  MSS.  givoi  to  Pentadins,  pai^ 
ticularly  two  «Jegiac  couplets  on  the  fcithleaaneee  flf 
woman  (Bunnann,  AndnL  LaL  itt  88,  or  No.  '24&, 
ed.  MeyerX  and  feaitaen  handecaiqllabica,  D» 
Vila  Beaia,  which  certainly  bear  the  impnaa  of  • 
better  age  than  the  veraea  discoised  above  (Bui^ 
roann,  AiUJioL  IM,  ill.  93.  or  No.  '250,  ed.  Meyer  ; 
Weraodorf,  Poet.  Lai.  Min.  voL  iii.  p.  405).  There 
is  also  an  EpUapHnM  AtAiUi  (Buim.  AntkoL  L  98, 
Sfeyer,  append.  16 1 4^  which  baa  a  strci^  iiwisii 
blance  to  Uie  l^anlHt  Hedorit  gmetally  givon  to 
an  Euaebius  or  an  Enathenios,  but  by  SoUigar  and 
Wemsdorf  to  Pentadina,  Wemadoi^  ua  one 
portion  of  his  woric,  endeavoured  to  prove  that  tbe 
Epitonu  IliadoM  flomeri,  which  bears  the  name  of 
Fimiaraes  ought  in  reality  to  be  aaaigned  to  Pen- 
tadiua,  but  this  idea  he  afterwords  abandoned. 
(Wemsdorf;  Poet.  Lot.  Mm.  vol  iii.  p.  256,  It.  p. 
546  ;  Bnimann,  AtOJuL  Lot.  iii.  105,  Heyar,  voL  i. 
p.  xxvii-  and  Epp.  No.  24 1 — 252,  and  append.  Bp. 
No,  1614  ;  see  also  Buimann,  i.98, 102, 139, 140, 
141,  142,  148.  165,  iL  203,  iii.  88,  93,  105,  v. 
69.)  IW.R.] 

PENTHESILEIA  <n**>0«rfA<(aX  a  dwtgfatec 
of  Area  and  Otrera,  aiid  queen  of  the  Amaaouk 
(Hypa.FiJ^  112;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  491  ;  eomp. 
Hygin.  fab.  225  ;  Justin,  il  4  ;  Lycoph.  997.) 
In  the  Trojan  war  she  .nwisted  the  Trojaas,  nad 
offered  gallant  reaiblance  to  the  Qreeks.  (Dicu 
Cnt.  iii.  15;  Ov.  Hanid.  xxl  n&)  Aim  tho 
fitll  of  Hector  she  fought  a  battle  againat  the 
Oteeka,  hut  was  deftnued:  she  henelf  by 
tbe  band  of  AchiOes  who  mourned  over  tho 
dying  queen  on  accouni  oT  her  beauty,  youth,  and 
valour.  (Diet.  Cret.  iv.  2 ;  SchoL  ad  Hem.  JL  ii. 
219;  Pans.  v.  11.  §  2,  x.  31 ;  Quint.  Smym.  i.  40, 
&c.)  She  waa  frequently  represented  fay  andcnt 
artists,  and  among  othuv  by  Polygnotus,  in  the 
Leache  at  Delphi.  (Faua.  x.  31.)  When  Achillea 
slew  Penthesileia  be  is  said  to  have  alao  killed 
Thersites  because  he  treated  her  body  with  con- 
tempt, and  nprooched  Achilles  for  his  love  to- 
wards her.  (SchoL  ad  Horn.  Le.,ad  !fopit.  FMo^ 
445.)  Diomedea,  a  relative  of  Thonitea,  ia  said 
then  to  have  thrown  the  body  ef  PentheaiUa  into 
the  tiror  Scomander,  whereoa^  aecoiding  to  othon. 
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AcbQIes  hinnlf  buried  it  od  the  banfct  of  the 
XanUuti.  (IWa.  orf  1^  Diet.  fort.  It.  3.1 
TtTphiod.  37.)  Soom,  fnvtheT,  atMe  tint  die  ww 
OM  idOmd  by  Adkilla^  but  by  hi*  mt  PjiThu 
[Ihr.  Phiyg.  36).  w  that  de  fint  dew  AchiUei, 
and  Zew  on  the  reqmet  of  Thetia  banng  recalled 
AchiOea  to  life,  afae  wma  then  killed  by  him. 
(Enamh.  od  Hamu  p.  1696.)  [L.  &] 

PENTHEUS  {OmpMiX  «  am  of  Echion  and 
\pms,  Ae  daogbtw  of  Cadnuu.  (Enrip.  Pkoem. 
i«.  943 ;  Pana.  ix.  5.  S  2.)    He  was  the  luccewor 
of  Cadmna  aa  king  of  Thebes,  and  being  oppoaad 
ta  the  i^iodnctioii  of  the  worship  of  Dtonyaus  in 
iam  langfaB,  he  waa  torn  to  piecea  by  hia  own 
Bethev  mi  two  other  Mainadea,  Ino  and  Anunoe, 
who  in  Arit  BMCchic  fteoxj  bdieved  him  to  be  a 
wSd  beaat.  (Ot.  Met,  ia  51S,  &c;  Eorip.  Bacek 
1-215;  Pbiloa.  Imag.  u  1  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §2; 
Hrgio.  PmL  lft4  j  Scxv.  ad  Atm.  iv.  469 ;  Nonniu, 
XAa^  xIt.  46  ;  OntBD,  Cyi^;  iT.  288.)  The 
piMe  ^en  PcnOoin  nflerad  dia^  ia  a^  to 
fane  ben  HMnt  CidaH(n,bitaoootdiBg  totUDO 
it  mw  Hoant  PamBSHia.    Pcntbena  i>  taid  to 
have  got  npoo  a  tree,  for  the  porpoee  of  witnetaing 
in  eecret  the  revdry  of  the  Bacchic  women,  but  on 
bong  diKovered  hf  than,  he  waa  torn  u  piece*. 
(Eimpi,  Baeek.  816,  954,  1461,  &c ;  Theocnt. 
zni.  10.)    Aceoriing  to  a  Corinthian  tnditioD, 
tin  wvBiat  tfen  afittwarda  eoamaaded  by  an 
otade  to  find  ont  that  tne.  and  to  worehip  it  Hke 
the  god  Piooyaas  hiauelf;  and  oat  of  the  tree 
two  carved  imgea  of  the  god  were  made  accord- 
iDglj.   (Paua.  ii.  -2.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

PE-NTHILUS  (piw9A9i\  a  aon  of  Oreatea 
and  Brig—B^  i>  ^d  to  h»Te  led  »  ooloBTrf  Aeo- 
fina  u  Thiam.  He  waa  the  Cuher  of  Eebahtoa 
and  Daaaanaa.  (Paua.  iL  1&  S  5,  iii.  3.  $  1,  v.  4, 
\X-m.S.%2i  Tim.  ad  1874;  Smb.  xiii. 
p.  583 ;  Ariatot.  PoliL  r.  8,  13.) 

There  waa  alao  a  eon  of  PeridymeiHia  of  thia 
aaaw.   fPana.  ii  18u  §  7-)  [US.) 

PETiULA,  M.  CENTE'NIUS.  [Cii*T»- 
mn.] 

PEPAEPfRIS  {nvnrwtfu\  a  qaeen  of  Boa- 
pom,  known  only  from  her  coin*,  from  which  it 
ifptat*  that  ibe  was  the  wife  of  Saoromales  I. 
(Eckbd,  Do0tr.  JNwmar.  toL  iL  p.  375.)  [SaOko* 
luTsa.]  [E.U.B.} 

PEPAOOOIENUS.  DEMETRIUS  (Ad^ 
tfm  llwwTfrf^wBi),  a  Greek  medical  writer,  who 
b  mppeaed  to  have  lived  toward*  the  end  of  the 
tkutMBth  centoiy  after  Christ,  and  m  have  de- 
viated one  tX  hi*  work*  to  the  emperor  Michael 
PtfaariDgu,  A.  D.  1260—1282.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  nettiae,  Ilepl  TlMypaSy  Dc  Fodagra,  which 
ha*  hem  attributed  by  winw  penona  to  Michael 
hdn  (Leo  Alladoa,  De  Pt-tJUM^  g  52,  ap.  Fabric 
AU.Aaee.voLT.ed.  vet.).  It  eonust>  of  forty-five 
Junt  chapters,  beaidea  the  preface  and  conclnaios, 
ud,  thoagh  iwincipally  compiled  from  former 
vrim,  fa  cBtiom  and  interecting.  A  good  ana- 
Iraief  ha  ccntenta  i*  given  by  Mr.  Admis.  in  his 
vmtaaOMiy  on  -Pa«lna  Aegineta  (iii.  78).  It  waa 
iaa  pAIished  withoat  the  author's  name,  in  a 
lam  tnnslation  by  Manas  MaKuus,  Rom.  1517, 
Ira. ;  and  afterwards  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Paris, 
loSt,  8vo.  The  laat  and  best  edition  is  by  J.  S. 
Brnnd,  Onek  and  Latin,  Ladg.  Bat.  1743,  Svo., 
mrtinBa  fcand  a  new  title  page,  Amheni. 
L7iL  ne  Idtin  tianstrr**™  by  Maaonia  is  itt- 
Mi  fa  H.  Staphau  Madkom  Artii  Ptraaeyu* 
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Paha,  1567,  foL  {  and  the  Ored^  and  Latin  text 
in  the  tenth  toIubu  of  Chwtiu^  Hippaaatei  and 
Oakn. 

.ndviduE  '{BiU.  Gnte.  vol.  iii.  p.  5S1.  ed.  vet) 
miJaetaicB  that  Demetrios  Pepagonanus  may  be 
the  author  of  the  little  treatise,  Ilfp)  rft  rttr  Ir 
Ne^pott  noMf  Autyndctus  Koi  BtpanUa,  De 
Amui**  4jfeehmtm  D^moAma  tt  Caratiomty  which  ia 
wnragly  atoibated  u  Oalen  [Oalsh,  {l  215;.  ( 
97},  but  tbeia  seenia  to  be  bo  nfflcient  ^iMnd  ftr 
this  (pinion.  Deraetrioa  Pepagomeniu  la  perhMs 
the  author  of  two  other  short  Greek  wuka,  tli» 
one  entitled  'Itpanooi^utf,  H  wc^  -rff  rAv  'Itpd- 
(CMf  'hmxrpo^t  Tff  ml  .  "EwvisAf  loi,  ifieraooso- 
jiltium,  noe  dt  Aee^iimm  Eduaiiume  gt  Cm-aiiome, 
the  other  KiMwr^fiw,  H  wfi  Kviw  'EvvicAtlar, 
CtptotopHmm,  nve  de  Outum  Oiiratiam ;  which  aro 
to  be  found  ia  the  collection  of  •*  Rei  Accipitrariae 
Scriptores,"  published  by  Nic.  Rigaltius,  Greek 
and  Latin,  Paris,  1612,  4to.  and  elsewhere.  Tba 
treatiae  Ai  Cbami  CWutkNw  is  aomelime*  Mtiibatad 
toPhaunon.  (Chochm^  Ifaiidb.  der  BMtrimit 
/Ar  die  AtlUn  MedieiM;  HaUer,  SM.  Media, 
PracL  vol.  L  ;  Fabric.  BU.  Oraee.)     [W.A.  O.I 

PEPAGO'MENUS,  NICOLATJS  (Nut^i 
TlmyotUmt),  wroto  a  eologium  on  the  mar^ 
ludoma,  of  which  a  part  ia  given  by  AUattua,  ad 
EtutoMm  Amiiodtm.  p.  69;  It  la  aid  that  otbar 
writing  Ua  are  to  be  fetmd  in  the  pnUie  Hbiariea 
ofPana.  Ashe waaacoiteqKmdent of Nice^onia 
Grc^oras^  he  most  have  lived  about  a.d.  1340. 
(Fabric,^.  Onuc  voL  viL  p.  649,  vol.z.p.265j, 
vol.  xi.  p.  293).  [W.M.G.] 

PEPHREDO  or  PEMPHRAEDO  {Ua^^ 
or  Il4iffn)B«f),  a  daughter  of  Phoim,  nd  «te  of 
theOraeae;  (Hei.  7%Ky;  273 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  4. 1 2 ) 
Tzetz.  i>e.  888 ;  SchoL  ad  Apoliom.  Rkod.  iv, 
1515;  Zenob.  L  41.)  [L.&] 

PEPONILA   [Sabinur,  Julius.] 

PEPRCyMENE  (n««pw^nf),  namely  fuupa, 
that  is,  the  share  destined  by  fiite,  occurs  alao  as  « 
proper  name  in  the  tame  tense  as  Mmra  or  Fate. 
(Paua.  viii.  21.  §2;  Hffin.  IL  iii.  309.)  [L.S.] 

PERA,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Junia  gena. 

1.  D.  JfuNiufl  D.  F.  D.  N.  PuA,  WM  consul 
B.  c  266,  with  N.  FiU)ius  Ketov  <uui  triumphed 
twice  in  this  ]w,  the  fint  time  over  die  Saanutea, 
and  the  aecwd  time  over  the  Salloilam  and  Meo-, 
aapil  He  waa  cenaor  in  &  c.  253,  with  Ii.  Po*-' 
tomiiiR  Megellos.    (Faati  Capit) 

3.  M.  Jimiua  D.  r.  D.  n.  Pxha,  son  of  tho 
preceding,  was  consul  &  c.  230  with  M.  Aemiliua 
Barbuht,  censor  B.  a  225  with  C.  C^diua  Gentho, 
aad  dicutor  &  a.  216  after  the  fatal  baule  of 
Cannae.  In  order  to  laiae  soldiers  he  aimed  net 
only  slaves,  but  even  criminals.  (Fasti  Capit  j 
Liv.  xxii.  57,  59,  xiiii.  14.) 

PERAETRUS  (lUfKu9ot),  a  son  of  Lycam, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Peraetheis  in  Arcadia  waa 
believed  to  have  derived  iu  name.  (Paua.  viii, 
S.$1,27.SS.)  [L.S.] 

PERCET4NIUS,  a  ■iMier,  and  jm- 

viousty  employed  in  the  theatre*  to  hiss  or  applaud, 
as  the  case  might  be,  was  the  ringleader  in  the 
famiidable  mutiny  of  the  Pannonian  legions,  which 
broke  out  at  the  beginning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D,  14.  He  was  killed  by  ortW  of  Druaus 
shortly  after  his  arrival  in  the  camp.  (Toe.  Aiui.  i. 
16,  17,28,  29.) 

PERDICCAS  (Ib^KMu).  1.  Son  of  0^mta^ 
I  a  Uacadonian  of  the  provinGeof  Oraiti%  waa 
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•lie  of  the  mott  diatiogauhed  of  tfao  genenls  of 
Alexander  the  Great.  We  an  told  that  he  ma 
descended  from  a  royal  houie  (Cnit.  x.  7-  f  8) 
prohaUy  that  of  the  independent  prinoea  «f  Chwtu . 
and  it  appcan  that  in  conaequenee  of  U«  noble 
birth  he  early  held  a  distinguiihed  {daea  at  tha 
court  of  Philip  of  Macedon.  We  find  him  men- 
tioned aa  oon  of  the  ulect  officen  who,  under  the 
title  of  nttmro^Xtauu  were  immediately  aboat 
the  lda^*»  penpn  at  the  time  of  hia  death ;  asd  he 
«M  eno  of  the  Ibit  to  aveiige  thai  crime  upon  die 
aaoaaiB  Pauianiai.  (Died.  xvi.  94.)  It  ia  pro- 
bable that  he  continned  to  hold  the  me  honour' 
able  poet  ander  the  yoathfjol  Alexander,  though  he 
in  not  diatiitctly  mentioned  aa  doing  ao  until  a 
later  period  (see  Arr.  Aitab.  jr.  21.  S  7,  f.  13. 
§  l,n.ll.  §3,28.$6);  but  beudei  thii  be  had 
the  lepanita  command  of  one  of  the  dirisioiu  of 
the  phalanx,  at  the  head  of  wtiich  wo  find  him 
accompanying  the  young  king  in  the  campaign 
:qpunK  the  lUyrians  km  again  at  the  siege  of 
Thebm  On  ihia  hut  acauton  he  greatly  dlatin- 
gi^alwd  himaeH^  bat  ma  Mvenly  wounded,  and 
narrowly  eecaped  with  hia  UCb.  (Arr.  tA.  L  6,  8  ; 
Died.  zTii.  12.)  During  Uie  oriler  ounpugns  in 
Alia  we  likewiae  find  him  commanding  one  of  the 
diviiiont  of  tha  phalanx,  which  ww  composed  of 
his  own  ooaDlrymen  the  OreitiaDa,  together  with 
the  iMigbbooring  tribe  of  tha  Lyneeatiaiia.  Thia 
post  he  hdd  in  all  the  three  great  battlea  of  the 
Gnnicui,  Issoa,  and  ArbeU ;  in  the  last  of  whkh 
he  wna  again  aeTMely  wonnded ;  and  his  naoM  ia 
alto  mentioned  with  diitincdon  at  the  aieges  of 
Haliomaasns  and  of  Tyre.  (Arr.  Atiab.  i.  14,  20, 
21,  ii.S,  iii.  11  i  Curt.  iii.  9.  §7,  iv.  3L  $1, 16. 
I  32;  Uod.  zviL  57,  61.)  In  the  snbMqimit 
operationainPenia,  Sogdtaoa,aDd  India,' his  name 
occurs  itUl  more  frequently  t  ond  he  appears  to 
have  borne  a  continnally  increasing  share  io  the 
confidenca  and  bvour  of  AlezaDder,  At  this  time 
he  was  traasterred  from  the  infimtry  to  the  cavalry, 
where  be  oommauded  one  of  the  hipparchies,  or 
divisions  of  the  horsegnards  (Mipoi};  but  in  ad- 
dition to  thia  we  find  him  rqtntedly  charged  with 
Kparale  onnmands  of  importance,  sometimes  in 
conjunction  with  Ptolemy,  Cratenis,  orHephaeation, 
soaatimei  aa  s^  genn^  He  appsacs  to  hare 
n4iectaUy  distingnisSed  biniBelf  in  tbe  battle  against 
Ponia.  Mid  shortly  after  we  find  him  comnandinD 
the  whole  left  wing  of  the  army  in  the  action  with 
the  Cathaeans.  .^ain,  in  the  attack  erf  the  chief 
city  of  the  HalU  it  was  Perdiccaa  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  inndoot  the  asianit  on  one  side  of  the 
fortrsM,  while  Alexander  himself  led  that  on  the 
other.  (Air..iiM6.iu.  18,  iT.  16,21,22,  28,  30, 
Y.  12. 13,  23,  tL  6,  9, 15,  /wL  IS  ;  Curt.  Tii. 
6.  §  19,  viii.  10.  §  2,  14.  §§  fi,  15,  iz.  1.  §  19.) 
Nwwaa  be  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  honours 
at  Sosn,  where  be  received  a  crown  of  gold  for  his 
services  in  common  with  the  other  Somntophy  laces, 
and  the  danghter  of  Atropates,  the  satrap  of  Media, 
in  matriage.  (Arr.  viL  4.  §  7,  5.  §  9.)  In  virtue 
of  hb  office  aa  Somatophylax,  he  was  one  of  those 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  king's  person 
when  not  employed  on  other  military  services  (see 
Coil  vL  8.  §  17,  viii.  1.  §g  «5,  48),  and  thus  was 
natnnlly  one  of  the  officers  who  were  gathered 
arouiid  the  bed  of  the  dying  Alexander,  who  is 
said  in  his  last  moments  to  have  taken  tbe  royal 
■ignat  ring  from  his  finger  md  given  it  to  Perdio- 
tMM,  (UtaA,  xriL  117,  xvilL  3|  Curt.  x.  5.  S  4; 
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Justin,  xii.  15  ;  it  is  nmaAafaie  that  Aim  di 
not  «ven  allude  to  this  "'"nr— *f  "*  ) 

In  the  delibentiona  which  fiillnnd  the  dmAi 
the  king  (b.cl  323),  Pecdieeaa  namuaua  »  hafi| 
part.  In  tlw  genoal  ooandl  of  the  officm  hr  n 
the  first  to  prapoee  that  the  czown  should  W  ^ 
served  fiir  the  child  of  which  Roxana  was  it 
|iregnant,  supposing  it  to  prove  ft  vale :  and  it  id 
immediately  iiiggealeil  by  Ariatonoaa  that  tk  a 
ffUBj  m  the  mean  tine  ahovld  fa*  gaafinsd  m  N 
dtocah  This  ptopoaal — with  tlw  modifitatiM  i\ 
forward  by  Pithon,  that  Lconnaton  ahouM  be  ms 
ciated  with  him  in  the  supreme  autfaen^,— ^nt 
the  concurrence  of  almost  all  tbe  chief  offiocrii  m) 
ported  by  tlie  whole  body  of  tbe  Ifaeedania  d 
valry.  But  tbe  iufimtry,  at  tbe  bead  of  vM 
Meleager  had  placed  hinudf  [HKLuaKE],  trfm 
to  acquiesce  in  this  deduan,aiKl  ciamorosBTfl 
manded  that  Arrhidaeus,  tlie  fautard  bro^jl 
Alexander,  should  be  at  once  {vodairoed  ki^ 
Matters  aoon  cane  to  an  open  raptsre  beira 
the  two  iwtieai  md  the  einury,  win  most  «f  i| 
leading  men  in  the  amy,  wimnw  finn  Ba^M 
and  encamped  withovt  tbe  city.  Perdicat  si  m 
remained  behwd,  bot  aa  Mtempt  made  npcsi  U{ 
life  by  his  rival,  which  was  fruatratod  only  bv  U 
own  intrepidity,  somi  compelled  him  to  folldir  ik 
example  of  tbe  seeedera.  The  cavBlry  now  am 
ened  to  ent  off  the  mpidies,  and  vadws  Bab^rhe  H 
a  aWe  of  fiumnt ;  but  nfker  wpeled  cnhansi 
oompninise  waa  at  length  eficcted,  by  whiik  ■ 
waa  agreed  that  Airiiidaeoa  abondd  be  drduij 
king,  reKrring  however  to  the  aoD  aS  Robh  i 
•ban  nf  the  sovereignty,  as  wooa  aa  ha  dionU  ■ 
bwa,  while  Perdiccaa,  under  the  henomy  tilie  4 
cUlM  ef  the  jrti^  abonld  hold  tha  ekirf  «», 
maad  indar  tbe  new  monaidi,  Mele^gw  tJod 
rank  immediately  under  him.  (Cort  z. 
Justin.  xiiL  2 — 1 ;  Aniaa.  cqn.  Pket.  p.  6^*1 
Dexipp.  ibid.  p.  64,  b.;  Died.  xviiL  2.) 

But  this  amngement,  though  aacttoMd  bv  ■ 
solemn  treaty,  was  not  deoUned  to  be  of  ha^  ^b** 
tion.  Perdiccas  took  advantage  of  his  new  poni" 
to  establish  bis  influence  over  the  feeble  mind  J 
the  WMnina]  king  Arrhidaena,  wtuie  he  lelM  l>i* 
rival  Meleager  into  security  by  tbe  pofoondnt 
discimulatioa,  nntil  his  schraiea  were  ripe  far 
cution,  and  ha  waa  able  to  cniah  at  one  Us* 
Meleager  hnudf  wkb  all  his  Inding  portiws- 
[MxLBAom].  By  Uiia  dedtive  atnke  bs  fml 
himself  from  one  of  hia  most  fimnidabte  advemrA 
but  at  tbe  same  time  he  ni  f  nimrilj  anosed 
fears  of  all  olhen  who  fcU  themeeivea  to  be 
his  rivals  or  his  enemies.  For  a  tin^  bewcwr,k 
thought  himself  secnn  in  tha  poaeMn  ^  ^ 
supreme  power  ;  the  king  waa  a  ntn  ^fl^  * 
his  hands,  and  the  birth  of  Alexan^,  the  ex- 
pected son  of  Roxana,  appeared  greatly  to  ttteBflboi 
his  authority,  while  the  partition  of  the 
satmpies  or  governments  of  Asia  and  EiiiepeavV 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  ratored  taadhnM* 
and  scpanted  from  one  another  ail  Us  ■»*  ^ 
midable  competitori.  An  nlannng  rsnilt  i** 
Greek  soldiers  who  had  been  settM  in  tbe  ^ 
vinces  of  Upper  Asia,  was  soocetriully  pot  down 
through  the  agency  of  Pithon,  and  the  vbo''  *' 
those  who  had  submitted  were  baibaroosly 
sacred  by  the  expcew  orders  of  tfao  i^eal  (Di*- 
xviii.  7.) 

Perdiccas  now  deemed  hinudf  at  lMam{iic-3»J 
to  ondtfUke  the  ndaction  tt  CtffmMti  w 
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i  ten  M^etrid  by  Aksaadvr,  aad  costiiiaed 
timd  niapmtimrm  imHwiH  mUtf,  Ariwadw. 
k  oMtftim  «M  ^nddj  dtciM;  AriMitba* 
M  ID  tw»  MocaNiTe  IwttlM,  taken  pri- 

■er.  sad  pit  to  doUh  by  Vfldu  of  the  ragentt  wbe 
bM  mr  A*  goweiBBHit  <tf  Cappadoda  to  bia 
bad  nd  part  Man  Eancnea,  Fnnn  tinnce  bo 
aicM  iat»  Pitridia,  when  ht  redneed  the  im- 
mmxaam  af  LiMidm and  1—.  Meanwhile 
be  jnkeaei  and  wtpfgAeamam  of  hie  principal 
drnwras  had  beat  kng  Mcntly  at  woric,  to 
•Wihier  th(B  into  a  leayne  againet  hie  power. 
fahmj  neara  to  have  haea  trooi  the  fint  le- 
aidfd  hj  UM  n||Bik  with  capeeiai  ■aq>icioa  and 
faart,»d  Pardiawa  w»a  only  waiting  for  a  plan- 
ftb  pnaext  to  rtUfnaaeei  hiiB  of  his  important 
ytiaant  tt  Egypt.  Bat  the  n^ent  knew  that 
bilipig  abe  na  aeaieely  less  koma  to  him.  and 
ainadj  »tere<  mto  eecrat  en^igeaienu  with 
^ihai?,fn«  wUck  ha  now  se^t  ta  dataeb  him 
t  n  twrkjt  hi*  dnn^itBt  Nieacn  in  ■amy. 
Uuyttcr  cBoU  Mt  refaae  so  laUndid  an  o&r, 
mk  iirarfianly  asnt  Kkwa  to  Penlkcaa  in  Asia, 
ht  jat  aheat  the  aame  time  the  regent  teceired 
mtan  bom  Oljnptas,  who  oBtnd  him  the 
M  a{  her  dai^htor  CleopaUa  in  nnun  for  his 
ipt  spiaat  Aat^ater.  He  did  not,  howarar, 
bta  the  MBflMt  yat  coom  for  an  opni  npton 
nh  the  haw;  and  coaae  qaently  married  Nicaaa, 
^  «:ih  the  oeovi  jnnaio  ti  diwniag  her  and 
r^anng  fTenpatM  u  bar  aMod  at  a  soboaqaeat 
peioi.  Fiaas  this  tisia,  if  not  bafoia,  it  appears 
vbin  that  he  heput  to  look  forward  to  eatahlisb- 
hinetf  erasta^y  oo  the  throna  of  Mscedonia, 
nd  Mpided  Iba  ptopaaed  ^ianee  with  Clasfatn 
"  t  Tlirntiiy  rtwiit  tff  that  lAtjrrX.  (Anian. 
•F^/'Up.fiS,  U70.a.;  Diod.  zvia  14, 1«,23, 
V  ;  JBKin.zm.  6.) 

It  nt  It  this  juncture  that  the  daring  enl«r- 
vae    Cyaane  [Ctmaki]  threatened  to  d^ncert 
Cikc  ^  «f  PMdkcas  ;  and  though  ha  Hiecaeded 
a  buayb^  ba  aihitioaB  Mbonwii  bia  cn^y  in 
F»sg  br  to  dealb  anitad  each  genend  disMtia- 
hein,       ha  feand  hiaisalf  compelled,  in  ordw 
^  tRMK  the  Mnrmurm  of  the  soldiery,  to  giTe  bar 
Eoydice  in  marriago  to  the  kii^  Arrfai. 
^   (An.  ap.  Pkol.  p.  70,  a.  b.)  ^orUy 
^     attempt  to  bring  Antigonn*  to  trial  for 
^  ellyd  flftaoH  in  tba  govennnent  of  his 
wnffi  baagbt  on  the  cri^  which  had  been  so 
W  ifradisg.     That  ganeral  made  his  escape 
L>Mu^ii,  where  he  reveled  to  Antipater  the 
tnat     the  amlntioaa  schetnes  of  Pordiocas, 
llni  St  sua  indiiced  Antipater  and  Cnterus 
^  niit  ■  a  tesKBa  with  PtcJemy,  and  openly 
awagaiaat  tba  ngenL   Thus  aaniled  on 
*3       Ptcditcaa  detttrmined  to  leave  Emaenea 
*  Ant  IGmt,  to  make  head  against  their  common 
ia  that  qasitat,  while  he  himself  directed 
u  dan  IB  the  6TBt  iutanoe  agMOSt  Ptolcay. 

^  ifri^  of  &&  321  acMidiiiglrt  ha  aet  oat 
*>  ^  amh  gainst  ^ypt,  at  the  bead  of  a  fbr- 
V^'^  >iiij,aBd  accompanied  by  the  king  Ar- 
aith  bia  bride  Eoiydioe,  as  well  as  by 
"tasud  her  labnt  son.  H«  adTanced  withoat 
ffaiin  IS  Isr  as  Peloaiom,  bat  ibnnd  the  banks 
iJt  Hit  stnm^j  fntified  aad  gnaided  by 
f*»f.  ad  WIS  naalnd  In  lapealed.  aUampto  to 
•^^■Maaof&e  rirer ;  in  the  kit  of  which. 
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iT'l'i^Us,  ba  bMt  gnat  nnbeia  of  nun,  by 
"*%haidn|idityarih«ei»nnt.  ThisdiMWtar 


caused  the  discontent  among  his  troops  which  had 
bean  ling  nAoring  in  secrat,  and  bad  baM  aaaa- 
perated  nuw  than  Mpiaaaed  by  tba  aenriiy  with 
which  he  had  panlshad  the  first  symptoma  of  dia- 
afiection,  to  break  oat  iato  open  mutiny  ;  the  in* 
fitntry  of  the  jJialanx  were  the  fint  to  declare 
thenuelvea,  but  Uidr  example  was  lotm  followed 
by  the  cavalry,  and  a  band  of  officars  beaded  hj 
Seleocus  and  Antigenea  haataned  to  tba  tmt  m 
Perdiccas,  and  de^alched  him  with  many  woaads. 
(Diod.  xviii.  23,  25,  29,  SS— 36  [  Ari^  up. 
PieL  p.  70,  b.  71,  a  ;  Jnstin.  ziii.  6,  8  ;  Plot. 
Eim.  5,  8 ;  Com.  Nep.  Eim.  3,  &  ;  Strab.  xviL 
p.  794.) 

We  know  little  or  noUilng  of  the  ehametar  of 
Perdiccas  beyond  what  may  be  gathered  tnm  the 
part  he  took  in  the  eraDta  above  related,  but  ia 
these  he  certainly  ^ipears  In  the  darkest  colours. 
His  only  redeeming  qualities  wen  his  peat  per- 
tonal  cour^  (see  on  this  point  an  anecdola 
rdated  by  AeL  r.H.  xii.  89),  and  hie  trieata 
as  a  gentai.  His  selfish  and  giasfNng  amlntion 
was  wholly  unrelieved  by  any  of  the  generosity 
and  magnanimont  ^irit  which  bad  adomod  thai  uf 
Alexander.  At  once  mfiy  and  crael,  he  arrayed 
gainst  hims^  by  his  dark  and  designing  policy, 
all  the  other  leaders  in  tba  Maoadontan  ampira, 
while  ba  alienated  the  minda  of  bia  aoldim  aad 
Mbwan  by  the  arrt^aaee  af  bia  da—noar,  as 
well  as  by  unsparing  and  ncedlass  severity,  and  ha 
ultimately  fell  a  victim  not  to  the  arma  of  hit  ad- 
versaries, but  to  the  general  discontent  wliioh  ha  had 
himself  axnted. 

2.  One  of  the  gaoenla  who  bald  a  aubordioata 
command  ander  EuBonoa  ia  the  war  against  An- 
tigoons,  v-c  S21.  Ha  was  pmparing  to  desert  to 
t^  enemy,  when  Eumeaes  became  ai^iised  of  his 
project,  and  sent  Phoenix  i^ntt  him,  who  surprised 
his  camp  in  the  aiflht,  took  him  prisoner,  and 
hroDgfat  him  before  Eumenea,  who  caosed  him  to 
be  put  to  death.  (Diod.  zviii  40.)  [E.H.B.] 

PERDICCAS  I.  (n«^f»nsXwas,aa«>rding  to 
Herodotus,  the  fenoder  of  tba  Sfaeadonian  mon- 
archy, though  Justin,  Diodoraa,  and  the  later 
chruMgiaphen,  Dexippui  and  Eusebias,  represent 
Caraaus  as  the  fiiat  kiog  of  Macedonia,  aad  make 
Perdioeas  only  the  fonrtb.  [Caunus.]  Thucr- 
didea,  however,  seoma  to  feUow  the  saaM  version 
of  the  histwy  with  Herodotus,  since  ha  reckons 
only  eight  kit^  before  ArcbeUns.  (Thnc.  ii.  100. 
See  also  Clioxoa,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  221  ;  MUUer's 
Doriana,  Appi  i.  §  15.)  According  to  Hendotns 
Perdiccas  uul  his  two  brothers,  Ctananes  and  Al>' 
ropus,  were  Argives  of  the  laoe  of  Tamenns,  who 
fled  from  their  native  country  to  lUyrin,  and  from 
thenee  into  the  upper  part  of  Macedonia,  where 
they  at  first  served  the  king  of  the  country  as 
herdsmen,  but  were  afterwards  dismissed  from  his 
MTtice,  and  lettied  near  Mount  Bermius,  from 
wbraoe,  he  adds,  they  subdoed  the  rest  of  Mt^ 
cedmiia  (Herod.  vffiL  137,  188).  It  is  deur,  how- 
ovai;  that  the  doninioiiB  of  Peidioeaa  and  his 
inuBediote  saoceisors,  eompriwd  but  a  very  small 
part  of  the  country  subsequedtlv  known  under 
that  name.  (See  Thuc  ii.  99.)  Accordii^  to  £u- 
sebius  {td.  Arm,  p.  152,  153X  Perdwcas  reigned 
for^-eight  yean,  bal  this  period  ia,  doabtteas,  a 
fiuvly  fictitioufl  oaok  Ha  waa  mecraded  by  hia 
SOB  A^nana  (Hated,  viit.  ISfl^)  Fkeni  a  fug- 
mentofINodorBa(£;re.  Tot.  4),  it  wouM  upeai 
that  Patdiecaa  was  r^wdad  M  tha  iaii&dar  of  AigM 
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mis  of  the  most  diatingnuked  of  the  ganerali  of 
Atuander  the  Gnat.  Wo  «n  told  i£»t  h«  was 
descended  from  a  njal  hoose  (Curt.  x.  7.  S  8) 
probably  that  of  the  indapMidait  pritM«t  «f  Orastu , 
and  it  appean  that  in  cotuequenoe  of  hu  noble 
birth  be  early  held  a  distiDgnished  {^aca  at  the 
court  of  Philip  of  MaoedotL  We  fiod  him  men- 
tioned aa  ooe  of  the  officers  who,  under  the 
title  of  ruftaro^riAaiMf,  were  immediately  aboot 
the  kiBg**  peraon  at  the  time  of  his  death ;  and  ho 
vaa  one  of  the  first  to  avenge  that  crime  upon  the 
aMBSfin  Paunniaa.  (Dlod.  zvi.94.)  It  ia  pro- 
bable that  he  continued  to  hold  the  nme  honour- 
able poat  andar  the  youthfal  Akxaoder.  though  he 
is  not  diatioctly  UMirtionad  aa  domg  to  nalil  a 
later  period  (lee  Arr.  AtiiA.  iv.  21.  i  7,  ▼.  13. 
§  1,  vL  11.  §  3,28.  §  6)  ;  but  betidea  thiahe  had 
the  separate  command  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  phalanx,  at  the  head  of  which  we  find  him 
itceompanying  the  yonng  king  in  the  campaign 
againU  t^e  lUyiians,  and  again  at  the  siege  of 
Thebea.  On  uii  latt  oceaaion  he  greatly  dlitin- 
guiifaed  hinndf^  but  was  severely  wounded,  and 
nanowly  ewaped  with  hit  life.  (Arr.  ift.  L  6,  8  ; 
Uiod.  zvil.  12.)  During  the  eaiUer  campwgns  in 
Alia  we  likewise  find  him  commanding  one  of  the 
divisions  of  the  phalanx,  which  was  composed  of 
his  own  ooontiymen  the  Orestians,  together  with 
the  neighbDnring  tribe  of  the  Lynoestians.  This 
post  he  held  in  all  the  three  gmt  battles  of  the 
Oranicoa,  Issus,  and  ArbeU ;  in  the  last  of  which 
be  was  again  severely  wounded  :  and  his  name  is 
also  mentioned  with  distinctioa  at  the  sieges  of 
Halicamassna  aad  Tyre.  (Arr.  Jm&.  i  14,  20, 
21,  il  8,  iii.  11 ;  CnrL  iii.  9.  §7,  iv.  3.  $1, 16. 
§  32 ;  Diod.  xrii  57,  «1.)  In  the  mbaBqiunt 
operations  in  Persia,  Sogdiana,and  India,'hia  name 
occurs  Btill  more  frequently  t  and  he  appears  to 
hnve  borne  a  condnually  increasing  share  in  the 
confidence  and  &voor  of  Alezandez.  At  this  time 
he  was  transferred  from  the  infimtry  to  thecanky, 
when  he  ooomtauded  one  of  the  hippaiehiea,  or 
diviaioBBof  thehonifruanla  (Mipot};  but  in  ad- 
dition to  tbia  we  find  him  rqwatedly  charged  with 
vpoiate  Gommanda  of  importance,  sometimes  in 
conjuncUon  with  Ptolemy,  Ciaterus,  or  Hephaeetion, 
sometimes  aa  aole  general.  Ha  a^waia  to  have 
t-^ieciBlly  distjugniMed  hinaalf  in  the  battle  against 
Poius.  and  shortly  after  we  find  him  eonnanding 
the  whole  lefi  wing  of  the  army  in  the  action  with 
the  (^haeans.  A^n,  in  the  attack  of  the  chief 
city  of  the  Malli  it  was  Perdiccas  who  was  ap- 
pointed to  «»ndnct  the  auanlt  on  one  side  of  the 
fortress,  while  Alexander  himself  led  that  on  the 
other.  (Air.  Ami.  iii.  18,  iv.  16,  21,  2^,  28,  30, 
V.  12.  13,  22,  vl  g,  9, 15,  Jnd.  18  ;  CurL  vii. 
6.  S  19,  viii.  10.  §  2,  14.  §§  6,  IB,  ix.  1.  S  19.) 
Nor  was  he  forgotten  in  the  distribution  of  honours 
at  Sua,  whne  he  received  a  crown  of  gold  for  hi* 
services  ia  common  with  the  other  Swn^t^hylacpk, 
and  the  dao^^ter  of  Atropates,  the  aatiap  of  Medio, 
in  marriage.  (Arr.  viL  4.  §  7,  §  9.)  In  virtue 
nf  hi*  ofRce  as  Somatophylat,  he  was  one  of  those 
in  constant  attendance  upon  the  king's  person 
wim  not  employed  on  other  military  services  (see 
Curt  vi  8.  S  17,  viii  1.  §g  45, 48),  and  thus  was 
nalutally  ona  of  Uw  offlewa  who  wua  ptthered 
around  the  bed  oC  the  dying  Alexandor,  who  is 
said  in  his  last  moments  to  nave  taken  the  royal 
HgDiiiiag  from  his  finger  and  given  it  to  Perdic- 
caa.  <INmL  zvii.  117,  xfiii.  2|  Curt.  x.5.  §  4; 
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Juitin.  zii  15  ;  it  ia  reraaricaUa  that  Ante  dsM 
not  twa  allude  to  this  dimmsUpco.) 

In  the  deUbentioM  whidi  Mowed  ifaa  dorth  of 
the  king  (b-c.  833),  Pecdieeaa  asMined  ■  iMdiiig 

part.  In  the  general  eoundl  of  the  offieera  "ke  was 
the  first  to  propose  that  the  crown  should  bo  i«- 
served  for  the  child  of  which  Roxana  was  then 
pregnant,  supposing  it  to  prove  a  aiale :  and  it  wan 
immediately  suggested  by  Aristonous  that  the  rw 
gen^  in  the  mean  time  shoaid  ho  confined  to  per- 
diccas. This  proposal — with  the  modificatieB  pat 
forward  by  Pithou,  that  Leonnatoa  should  be  as«H 
ciated  with  him  in  the  supreme  authority, — efctaiDed 
the  concvrrenee  ef  almost  all  the  chief  oflloers,  sup- 
ported by  the  whole  body  of  the  Macedwam  ca- 
valry. But  the  infimtry,  at  the  bead  oi  when 
Meleager  had  placed  himself  [Milkaqkb],  refnaed 
to  acquiesce  in  this  dcduon,  and  damoroaaly  de- 
manded that  Arrhidaeua,  the  faattsni  brother  ^of 
Alexander,  should  be  at  once  prodainwd  king. 
Matters  soon  came  to  an  opm  rapture  betwees 
the  two  parties,  and  the  cavJiy,  with  moat  of  the 
leading  men  in  the  army,  withdraw  from  Bal^lon. 
and  encamped  without  the  dty.  Perdiceaa  at  first 
remained  behind,  but  an  attempt  made  upon  hb 
life  by  his  rival,  which  was  fnistraied  only  by  hts 
own  intrepidity,  soon  compelled  him  to  fallow  the 
example  of  the  secedera.  The  cavalry  now  threat- 
ened to  cut  off  the  mi^liea,  and  ledaoe  Babylou  to 
a  state  of  femine ;  but  afW  repeated  enbaasies  a 
compromise  was  at  length  e^cted,  by  which  it 
was  agreed  that  Anhidaeua  should  be  dedaied 
king,  leaerving  however  to  the  son  of  Roxana  a 
aban  nf  the  Mmnign^,  aa  aoon  aa  be  dionid  bo 
bom,  iriiile  Perdiceaa,  undn-  the  hoooiair  title  ol 
chiliaich  of  do  froifot,  should  hold  the  chief  com- 
mand onder  the  new  monan^  Mdemer  taking 
rank  immediately  under  him.  (Curt.  x.  6 — 8 ; 
Justin,  xiii.  2—4 ;  Arrian.  Pkot,  p.  69,  a ; 
Dexi^  ibid.  f.  64,  h.;  Uod.  xviii.  2.) 

But  this  anangament,  thongh  incrtwiwl  bj  a 
•olems  trea^,  waa  net  deatioed  to  be  of  long  dan- 
tion.  Perdiceaa  took  advantage  of  his  new  pontioa 
to  ettahliah  his  influence  ortu  the  feeble  mind  of 
the  nmainal  king  Arrhidaeos,  while  he  lulled  hia 
rival  Meleager  into  security  by  the  frafimndcM 
diseimnlatiou,  until  his  sclusneo  weie  ripe  far  eza- 
cutioB,  and  be  waa  able  to  crush  at  one  Haw 
Meleager  himaelf  with  all  his  leading  partinna. 
rMKLXAexn}.  By  this  dednre  ati^  lie  freed 
himself  from  one  of  hia  most  formidable  advmariea^ 
but  at  tbe  same  time  he  necessarily  aroused  the 
fears  of  all  others  who  felt  themselves  to  be  either 
his  rivals  or  his  enemiea.  For  a  time,  howercr,  he 
thought  himself  secure  in  the  posaesnra  of  the 
supreme  power ;  the  king  was  a  mere  puppet  in 
his  hands,  and  the  birth  of  Alexander,  ue  ex- 
pected son  of  Roxana,  appetfed  greatly  to  strengthen 
his  authority,  while  ue  partition  of  the  several 
satmpies  or  govemmenta  of  Ana  aad  Emope  among 
the  generals  of  Alexander,  removed  to  a  diatuoa 
and  separated  frnm  one  another  all  his  more  finv 
midable  competitors.  An  alarming  revi4t  of  the 
Greek  soldiers  who  had  been  aettied  in  the  jho- 
vincea  of  Upper  Asia,  waa  sncceasially  put  down 
through  tbe  agency  of  Pitbon,  and  the  whide  of 
Uiose  who  had  submitted  ■wax  barbarooaly  mas- 
sacred by  the  exprem  orders  of  the  regeat.  (Died, 
xviii  7.) 

Perdiccas  now  deemed  hinualf  at  kiania  (b.c 323) 
to  undertake  the  ladoctiwi  ef  C^padadi,  tAkk 
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^  been  M^locud  hj  AlnMid«r»  and  mtiiiaed 
u  Tiitmat  iadoiMndHiMniidwiu  Mitnpi  AikntliM. 
rW  COTpwyn  ««•  4«kkl7  decided;  AtunUwa 
was  itkikii  in  two  avoceHin  battlek,  Uken  pri- 
mer, and  pat  l»  4amA  bywdar  of  the  n(ent,  who 
budad  »T«  the  goveraBBBt  of  Cappadom  to  hia 
ttiatd  and  paitmn  Fran  tlniiee  be 

UMTched  ate  Fiudia,  when  W  radnoed  tba  im- 
poitaM  cMaa  of  I^wiida  and  Imrl  Mcaawbile 
th*  jHlMMBM  and  ifraheaaieiia  of  hit  principal 
■dfinniea  bad  bani  kag  lacntlr  at  work,  u» 
canlilaa  then  into  a  league  agaioat  hia  power. 
Vttiemj  appean  to  have  been  dm  th*  fatt  n- 
ganled  bj  tlw  regent  with  eapecial  mipicion  and 
diaOMt,  aad  Petdkcaa  w«a  onlj  nitii^  fer  a  plau- 
ettda  piettAt  to  itiapaww  biaa  ^  hia  imvoramt 
gnirt—im  of  Egrpt.    Bat  tba  nfent  knaw  tfaat 
ADtiyaler  aho  waa  aoncd  j  1m»  Loanla  ta  bim,  and 
bad  alioidy  eaMwrad  aito  ncnt  cagngMnaiita  witb 
Ptalaaav,  bm  wbish  he  bow  MOght  to  detach  bim 
far  miiiieliiif,  hi*  daughter  Nicaea  id  aiarriage. 
Antifater  ooold  not  leToae  ao  s^endid  aa  o&r, 
and  iiaiaadiataly  aaat  Nfcaea  to  Perdkcaa  in  Aiia, 
Bat  jm  afaM  tha  aanie  tiuB  tba.  i^gmt  leeeiTed 
Biartana  fion  (NyBpiaii  who  aflend  lum  the 
band  of  b«  daaglitflr  Cleopatm  ia  tetan  fiir  Ua 
Mppert  lyinit  Aatipater.    He  did  net,  howavaiv 
deem  tba  aaoment  yet  coaie  for  an  open  mptnre 
with  the  lactef^  aad  cooM^aaatly  married  Nicaea, 
bat  witb  the  aefxet  porpoae  of  divoraog  her  aod 
fep^iing  dMfMtim  in  bar  atead  at  a  eabaaqaeot 
pnad.    Fran  thia  time,  if  aot  befiBn,  it  appeal* 
attain  that  be  began  to  look  forward  to  eatabliab- 
»g  biaeatf  •ventaallj  ni  tba  throne  td  Macedonia, 
aad  ngarded  the  propoeed  allianee  with  Cleepatia 
maa\j  aa  a  atepping-ttane  to  that  object.  (Amao, 
ofLPhu.  p.  69,  h.70,a.i  Diod.  zviii  14,  lg,32, 
23  ;  JoHin.  ziii.  6.) 

It  waa  at  thia  junctore  that  the  daring  enta^ 
jme  of  Cjnane  [Cynanb]  threatened  to  ducoocert 
lU  pbiaa  of  Pudioeaa ;  and  though  be  tuoceeded 
in  fraaaaling  her  ambirioat  eeh«ine%  hia  cmelty  in 
imniag  ber  l»  death  excited  aaeh  general  diantia- 
&etio^  that  be  fboid  binadf  eonpelled,  ia  order 
to  appaaae  the  marmura  of  the  soldiery,  to  give  her 
daaght**  Sarrdioe  in  narriaga  to  the  king  Arrfat- 
dum  (Arr.  ap.  PiaL  p.  70,  a.  b.)  Shortly 
after,  hi*  attcmirt  to  bring  Ant^onu  to  trial  for 
•OM  alliged  iJencea  in  the  goremiaant  of  hia 
«tta^,  Uwaght  on  the  criaia  which  had  been  ao 
IboiT  inp^Bdiag.  That  gaaeral  made  hia  eacape 
te  Maaedeaia,  wbere  he  rerealed  to  Anapater  toe 
fafl  axieet  of  tba  ambitioaa  acbctawa  of  Perdiccas, 
aad  Ihaa  at  once  indneed  Antipater  and  Cratenw 
to  nnite  in  a  lemoe  witb  Pb^emy,  and  openly 
dtdMB  wm  apinat  the  regent.  Thna  auailed  on 
■11  mim,  Podkoaa  datatnaiad  tn  lean  EoBMiea 
ia  iUt  IGan^  to  naka  bead  uainat  tbdr  caaraon 
iimia  ia  that  qnaita,  while  no  binaelf  directed 
hii  tftvta  in  the  fiiat  instance  aguntt  Ptolemy. 
In  the  fpriag  of  b-c.  321  aocordiagly,  he  aet  out 
on  hia  nvii^  againat  Egypt,  at  the  head  of  a  for- 
uUle  amy,  and  aocomponied  hj  the  king  Ar- 
ibiMaa,  with  hia  hrida  Emrdiee,  aa  well  aa  ^ 
Bnaa  and  her  iaiut  eon.  H«  adraaeed  witbeat 
tfimiliiiii  ae  iir  aa  Polnsiiun,  bat  finmd  the  banka 
if  dK  Nila  stn^y  feitified  aad  gnaided  by 
PtdcBf,  aad  waa  repnlaed  in  repeated  atteinpu  to 
Tom  the  paaa^  of  the  river  ;  in  the  laat  of  which, 
BMC  Kn^iiB,  he  kat  gnat  naaibaa  of  men,  by 
*i diflfc  wA  i^li Ij  rf tlw emiaat.  Thiadinatcc 


CBUted  the  discontent  aamig  hia  troepe  whieh  had 
been  long  gathering  in  aecret,  and  bad  been  aza^ 
peiated  rauer  than  laprotd  by  the  aenrity  with 
whieh  he  had  pnniihed  the  tint  iymptoma  of  di»- 
affixden,  to  bnak  oat  into  ^lea  nuiay ;  tba  ia* 
bntiy  of  the  phafaui  were  the  tint  to  declare 
thenuelrea,  but  their  example  waa  KNm  followed 
by  the  cavalry,  and  a  band  of  offleera  beaded  by 
Seleucua  and  Aotigeaea  haatened  to  the  twt  of 
Perdiecaa,  and  deapatcbed  him  witb  many  woaada. 
(Diod.  zviii.  33,  26,  29.  SS-3C ;  Arrka.  <^ 
FiaL  p.  70,  h.  71,  a )  Joatiik  ui.  6,  8 1  Plat. 
Sum.  5,  8  ;  Cora.  Nqk  JSm.  3,  6 ;  Stnk  xvti. 
p.  794.) 

We  know  little  or  nothing  of  the  character  ef 
Perdiota*  bejond  what  may  be  gatbmd  f^n  the 
part  ba  took  in  the  erenia  abon  related,  bat  ia 
theaa  ba  oenainly  appeare  In  tba  dailteat  coloon. 
Hia  only  mdeeming  qnalitiea  wen  hia  great  per- 
•onal  ooatage  (aee  on  thia  pent  an  anecdote 
related  by  AeL  V.H.  xii.  39),  and  hW  talenU 
aa  a  general.  Hia  aetfiah  and  grayling  ambition 
waa  wholly  anieiiered  by  any  of  the  generoeity 
aad  nuunanimoaa  ifHrit  whieh  had  adorned  that  lA 
Aiexmder.  At  anoa  enfty  and  cmel,  be  amyed 
uaintt  biraadl^  hj  bia  darit  and  deaigntog  pi^y, 
aU  the  other  leaden  in  the  Macadeniaa  «apir% 
while  be  alienated  the  minde  of  hit  aoldiera  and 
followera  by  the  arroganee  af  bit  demeanour,  aa 
well  at  by  unapariiqi  and  needieat  aerarity,  and  he 
ulttmatalj  M  a  Tietin  not  to  tba  ama  m  hia  ad* 
maarie%battethagMMialdiieontantwyeh  ha  bad 
himaelfszeitad. 

3.  One  of  the  janarala  who  held  a  anhordinata 
command  under  Euaenee  in  the  war  agunat  An- 
tigonui,  AC.  321.  He  wu  prapaiing  to  detert  to 
the  enemy,  when  Eiuaanaa  became  a^nted  af  bia 

Eroject,  and  tent  Phocaix  ^afaiat  hiai^i^  aiupriacd 
ia  camp  in  the  mAt^  took  blm  priaanar,  and 
bconght  him  before  Enmcstea,  who  canted  him  to 
be  pvt  to  death.  (Diod.  zriii.  40.)  [E.H.&.j 

PERDICCAS  I.  (n^(nas),waa,aeeotdingto 
Herodotaa,  the  fbnnder  ai  the  Haeedonian  mon- 
archy, though  Jnatin,  Diodoraa,  and  the  biter 
chronognphua,  Dexippnt  and  Enaabini,  lepreaaal 
Caranna  aa  the  firat  hing  ef  Maoedoaia,  and  Bake 
Perdh^aa  only  the  fbnrth.  [CARAHim]  Thucy- 
didea,  however,  leema  to  feUow  tiie  tame  veraion 
of  the  Uatocy  with  Herodotaa,  aiace  ha  leckooa 
only  eight  king*  before  Arahahnt.  <Ttaiw;B.  lOO. 
See  dto  Clinton.^.//,  vol  ii.  p.  321  ;  HilUer'W 
Aoraaa^  Apf.  i.  fi  15.)  Accerdiag  to  tierodotoa, 
Perdiema  and  bit  two  brothera,  Oaaaoea  and  Aii- 
ropua,  were  Argivea  of  the  moe  of  Temennt,  who 
fled  from  detr  native  country  to  JUyria,  and  from 
thence  into  the  apper  part  of  Maced<mia,  wbere 
Uiey  at  firat  aened  tha  king  of  the  eotmtiy  aa 
herdnnaB,  bat  ware  afterwards  disaiated  hm  bit 
■ertica,  and  uttled  near  Mount  Bermius,  from 
whence,  he  adda,  they  subdued  the  rett  of  Ma- 
cedonia (Herod,  viii.  1 37,  138).  It  ia  clear,  how- 
ever, that  the  dominions  of  Perdiocaa  and  hia 
immwiiate  toeoetaort,  comprised  but  a  very  amall 
part  of  tha  oonntiy  anbaequeatly  known  onder 
that  nana,  (Sea  Thna  ii.  99.)  Acoordiiq;  to  £a- 
tebiua  [ed.  Arm.  p.  U%  153),  Perdiccaa  reigned 
forty-eight  yean,  but  thia  period  ia,  doabtlMt,  a 
fhirely  bctitiout  one.  He  waa  aaeepeded  by  hia 
aon  Argaaua.  (Herod,  viii.  139.)  From  a  frag* 
mnt  of  Diodoru  {Ems.  i'at.  p.  4),  it  would  aspear 
that  Pffdiocaa  was  ttyudad  aa  the  loNDdar  of 
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or  Sd«fu,  tha  c^td  of  th«  eail;  Macedonun 
monuchi.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PERDrCCAS  II.  (ncpaiHcai),  king  uf  Mace- 
donia, yn»  the  ion  nnd  tuccewor  of  Alexander  I. 
It  IB  impouible  to  fix  tho  date  of  lui  aceeiuon  willi 
any  degree  of  preduon,  on  aceonnt  of  tha  great 
diKreponcy  in  the  statemente  of  ancient  anthon  con- 
ceming  the  length  of  his  leign,  to  which  Dexippus 
and  EoBebius  allot  only  twenty-two  or  twenty-diree 
yean,  while  Theopompus  extended  it  to  thirty- 
five,  and  the  Parian  Chronicle,  apparently  follow- 
ing Nicomedeo  of  Acanlhua,  to  a>  much  at  f«ty- 
one  jean.  (See  Atben.  v.  p.  217 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol  ii  p.  222 ;  Dezipp.  ap.  S^wxiL  p.  262,  d ; 
Mann.  Par.)  It  \t  certain,  however,  that  he 
had  been  on  the  throne  of  Macedonia  for  tome 
time  when  bii  name  fint  appean  in  hietorj-,  ahoitly 
before  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponneoan  war. 
Paring  the  early  yean  of  hii  reign  he  had  enter- 
tuned  friendly  rebtioni  with  the  Athenians,  who, 
aa  it  appean,  had  even  heatowed  on  him  the  rights 
of  A  citizen  aa  a  reward  for  the  services  of  his 
bther  Alexander  during  the  Peiuan  war.  (Thuc 

i.  57  t  Demosth.  Syntax,  p.  173,  &  Arwioar. 
p.  687,  who  erroneonaly  calls  Pordiccas  king  at 
the  time  of  the  Peruaa  invasion.)  But  the  conn- 
tenanoe  fiimiBhed  by  the  Athenians  to  the  preten- 
sions of  his  brother  Philip,  as  well  as  to  Derdas, 
A  Macedonian  chieftain,  at  this  time  in  hostility  to 
Perdiccaai  completely  estnnged  the  mind  of  the 
latter,  and  led  to  an  open  niptura  between  him 
and  Athens.  In  B.  &  482,  the  Athenwu  sent  a 
fleet  and  aimy  to  Macedonia  to  mpport  Philip  and 
Docdaa  againat  Petdtccaa,  while  die  latter  openly 
espoused  the  cause  of  Potidaea,  which  had  shaken 
off  the  Athenian  yoke,  at  the  same  time*  that  he 
sent  ambasaadws  to  Lacedaemon  and  Corinth,  to 
iiidoM  thow  powofiil  states  to  declare  war  against 
Athens.  Hii  negotiadona^  for  a  time,  produced  no 
eflecL  But  the  Athenian  generals  also  accom- 
plished 1)ut  little:  they  took  Therma,  but  laid 
siege,  without  efibct,  to  Pydna,  and  coacluded  a 
basty  treaty  with  Perdiccas,  in  order  to  be  more 
at  liberty  to  pnmie  operations  against  PotidaeiL 
This  peace,  however,  was  broken  almost  imme- 
diately afterwards,  and  Perdiccas  sent  a  body  of 
hone  to  the  assistance  of  the  Potidaeans,  but  these 
troops  Med  in  operating  a  diversion  iu  favour  of 
their  allies  (Thuc.  i.  57—59,  61 — 63 ;  Diod.  zii. 
34.)  Perwcas,  however,  continued  on  hostile 
terms  with  Athens,  until  the  following  year  (b.  c. 
431),  when  Nymphodorus  brought  about  a  peace 
between  them  by  which  the  Macedonian  king  ob- 
tained the  restoration  of  Therma.  He  now  sup- 
ported the  Athenian  general  Phormion  against  the 
ChalcidianB,  but  his  disposition  seems  to  have  been 
still  unfriendly,  and  we  find  bim  soon  after  sending 
secret  assistance  to  the  expeditiim  of  tho  Am- 
bnieiola  and  their  allies  against  Acamania.  (Id. 

ii.  29,  80.) 

He  was  soon  threatened  by  a  more  formidable 
daniter.  In  il  c.  429,  Sitalces,  king  of  the  power- 
ful Thiacian  tribe  of  the  Odrysians,  invaded  Ma- 
eadonia  with  an  aimy  of  150,000  men,  with  the 
dedared  object  of  estdiliehing  Amyntas,  the  wm  of 
Philip,  upon  the  throne  of  that  countty.  Perdiccas 
was  wholly  nnable  to  oppose  this  mighty  host,  and 
contented  himself  with  obeerving  their  movements,' 
harassing  them  with  his  light  cavalry,  and  cutting 
off  tiisor  supplioL  The  very  magnitude  of  the  bor- 
badan  inny  proved  the  canaa     its  fidiim.  "lior 


PERDICCAS. 
talcea,  indeed,  ravaged  the  open  country  withoai 
opporition,  and  took  some  small  towns,  bnt  ma 
disappointed  of  the  promised  co-operation  the 
Athenian  fleet,  and  aft«  a  short  stqr  in  Chalddice, 
was  corapdled,  by  want  of  proviiiona,  to  ntUB 
home.  SeuthM,  the  nephew  of  the  Thraciau  kii^ 
who  had  been  Mcretly  gained  over  by  Perdiena, 
vTas  mainly  instrumental  in  bringing  about  thia 
resolution,  in  reward  for  which  service  Perdkesa 
gave  him  his  sister  Stiatoniee  in  mani^o.  (Thuc 
iL  95—101 ;  Diod.  xU.  60,  51.) 

From  this  time  we  bear  no  more  of  the  prv- 
cecdings  (rf  Perdiccas  for  some  year*,  bat  he  appean 
to  hare  continued  always  on  hostile  terms  with 
Athens,  and  it  wa»  in  great  part  at  his  instigaticm 
that  Braudas  in  n.  c.  424  set  out  on  his  celebmed 
expedition  to  Macedonia  and  Thnce.  (Thnc-  iv. 
79.)  Immediately  on  the  arrival  of  the  Spartan 
general,  Perdiccas  made  use  of  his  new  auxiliary  to 
prosecute  a  private  quarrel  of  his  owii  with  Anhi- 
baeuB,  prince  of  Lyncestis.  But  Braudas,  thoogh 
he  at  first  joined  hia  forces  with  those  of  the  Mace- 
diHiian  king,  interposed  rather  as  a  mediator  than 
an  aukili^,  and  soon  concluded  a  treatjr  with 
Anhibaeus,  by  which  proceeding  he  so  much  of- 
fended Perdiocaa,  that  the  latter  withdrew  a  part 
of  the  supplies  which  be  had  engaged  to  furnish  to 
the  Lacedaemonian  army,  and  took  little  part  in 
the  operattons  of  Brasidas  in  Chalcidice  and 
Thrace.  But  the  foUowmg  spring  (&  c  423} 
the  candu^on  of  a  truce  for  a  year  between  the 
Athenians  and  Laoedaemooians  having  suspended 
the  operations  of  Brasidaa,  Perdiccas  indncsd 
bim  once  more  to  join  in  a  campaign  against  Ar- 
rhibaeus.  The  king  had  also  reckoned  on  the  co- 
operation of  a  body  of  lUyrians,  but  these  ex- 
pected allies  suddenly  joined  the  enemy,  and  ibe 
Macedonian  troops,  aJarmed  at  their  defeetioB, 
were  seized  with  a  panics  and  compelled  Podiena 
to  make  a  hasty  retreat,  leaving  hia  Spartan 
auxiliaries  at  the  mercy  of  the  enemy.  Bnsidaa, 
indeed,  saved  his  army  by  a  masterly  retreat,  but 
the  minds  of  the  Spartans  wero  irritated  againat 
the  Macedonian  king,  and  it  was  not  long  before 
matten  came  to  an  open  rupture.  Befbn  hm  doM 
of  the  year  Perdiccas  abandoned  the  Spartan  al- 
liance, and  concladed  peace  with  Athena.  (Thnciv. 
82,  83,  103,  107,  124—128, 132.) 

But  ho  was  little  disposed  to  enter  heartily  into 
the  cause  of  his  new  allies,  whom  he  an^^rted  ao 
feebly  aa  to  lead  to  the  hihue  of  their  arms  in 
Chalcidice,  and  in  b.c.  418  he  secretly  joined  the 
new  league  concluded  between  Sparta  and  Argna. 
This  led  to  a  renewal  of  hostilities  between  him 
and  the  Athenians,  but  apparently  without  any- 
important  result.  At  a  subeequent  period  we  find 
him  Bgun  is  allianoe  with  Athena,  withoat  an j 
account  of  the  dmunstances  that  led  to  thia 
change ;  but  it  is  evident  that  he  joined  one  or 
other  of  the  belligerent  parties  according  to  tbe 
dictatesof hiiownintereetatthemomenL  (Thnc, v. 
BO,  83,  Ti.  7,  viL  9.)  Tbe  exact  date  of  the  death 
of  Perdtccaa  caniwt  be  determined,  bnt  it  is  dear 
from  Thaeydidea  that  it  could  not  have  occurred 
befiMW  the  ead<^B.c.414,or  the  b^inning  of  413. 
The  Parian  Chronicle,  by  a  strange  error,  aadgoa 
it  to  the  archonship  of  Astyphilus,  u.  a  420.  (Thti& 
vii.  9  ;  Maim.  Par. ;  Clintcm,  F.  H.  vol  ii.  pp.  74> 

PERDICCAS  IIL  (nf^fic«u),]clngof  Maoe- 
doaia,  waa  tho  Homd  aa  of  Amyntas  IL,  by  his 
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^e6m.  sad  m  mn  uAi,  on  tbe  uthoritf  of 
MM,  limt  ba  took  pftrt  with  PiUaeiu  uid  the 
[iBiiiiaM  ia  tlMir  war  agHiin  Attwiu  (b.  c. 

Ik  panHMk  of  aigcnn  and  the  mr- 
■fiv  (oaR.  Kt  kwDtw;  he  waa  at  fint  a 
^  to  th»  foaft,  faa  MMM  to  haro  acted  enb- 
jKsatf  wa  a  mediator.    (Stnb.  xiiL  p.  600 ; 

T.  M,  »5  ;  eomp.  UttlL  ^ooL  Am. 
H;  OaL  Mb  anoo  606.)  Another 

ide     wUcfc  Iw  aUcsgthened  hnnadf  waa  his. 
aaa  atb  tywrta  in  adier  citiee  of  Greece 
fihflH,e.fr  aad  Epidannu),  and  even  widi  fani- 
ra  kbip,  M  with  Atyattea  of  Lydia.    On  the 
M<f  Geraca,  M  HiUer  remark*  (Dor. L  8.  S 3), 
«        ef  tit*  CrPMUdw  led  dum  to  atiMWt 
r  McaptfiaB  af  tba  aoait  of  tba  lonin  na  m  nr 
ftyiia.  aad  la  aalaMirii  a  ooaasGiioa  wiA  the 
Aanas  aationa  af  the  nteriw.    In  aceoidance 
A  thb  paticy.  Pcriander         vp  a  eoniiderable 
>7.  aad  i>  Mid  to  have  fbrmed  the  deaign  of 
ttwg  thraagh  tlie  Irthnuu  of  Corinth  and  tbua 
aiqf  a  laadiw   CMBnunncBtian   between  the 
■tfta  Md  awMlam  aew  ;  mid  wa  find,  too,  that 
painia  «a  tba  Maeaderian  oeaat  was  fonnded 
r  tbe  CMMthiana  in  bia  icign.     (Strab.  vii.  p. 
K ;  Tkme.  i.  36  ;  Pirn.  H.  JV.  iiLSfiL)    Sncb  a 
ikr,  fionbiaad  with  lha  aattital  advantagea  of  iu 
tsA-jcn,  iiwalati  >1   gieatiy  the   eommcne  of 
HBtb,and  we  brae  aoeoidisgljr  that  the  haiboor 
id  mtOu^imm  vara  w  oonidnU^  that  Pe- 
■riiranaiwdanaAariiawa  rf  reronae.  Tbe 
'■aradian  of  ^lendid  wofka  dedicated  to  tbe 
Ml  (Kt^a&Mr  ituB^a,  Ant.  FoL  t.  IIX 
bt  mrwnwdnd  to  ban  aa  nadi  by  bia  own 
■Mt  tad  kareof  art  as  by  the  wish  to  diain  tbe 
Mb  tt  iba  weaiA J.    Oenetally,  indeed,  we  find 
Skc  aa  aaay  «f  the  other  tynata,  a  liberal 
ad  diKnainating  patron  of  liteMtuie  aad  philo- 
■phy ;  Md  Afian  aad  Anaehania  were  in  fiiTour 
B  ha  cam.    Diogenes  Laertina  tella  u  that  be 
■Ml  a  didactic  poem  (Mrafqaai),  wbich  ma  to 
^>igtbef3mO«aei,andeoaaiitadin  aU  pro- 
Uifit*  af  Mai  aad  political  fnoi^  ;  and  he 
«■  my  eoaanoaly  loskoned  asaong  tbe  Seran 
Sifa,  ibaifb  by  aome  he  waa  excluded  fnra  their 
'"■^iiad  UysMt  of  Cbenae  in  i^'™™  waa 
cateuted  in  Us  loom.    The  letters,  which  we 
^  ia  DitgMM  Laeitiaa,  from  Perisi>der  to  his 
kntWr  ngta^  kvitiiiff  tbem  to  Corinth,  aad  bam 
^bf  rbaiii  to  Pmader,  tspbtmag  the  aet  of 
^^'o^  aff  tbe  topa  of  tbe  com,  an  obriooa  and 
fibriealiona.    (Horad.  i.  20,  23,  24  ;  AeL 
^  M  ii.  4)  ;  GeU.  xn.  19  ;  Pint  SoL  4,  Como. 
W/.  S<y. ;  Kad.  Fngmi.  k  ix  ;  PlaL  PtUii^  pu 
)U;C)aa.Alex.j)En>ak  P.S51 ;  HeawL  PoiU.  &} 
n*  irinte  life  «{  PariaDder  it  narked  by  neat 
Ki^NtMe,  if  BOt  It  the  diMdfnl  ctiniinality  whieh 
ki«eaauMaaczifaedtohim.  He  married  Sulusa, 
'^^W  of  Prodea,  tynot  of  E^danjna,  having 
ia  km  with  bar,  aecordiiig  to  one  account, 
^  Miat  her  in  a  light  dreaa,  after  the  Pelopon- 
^ttim,  gini^  oat  wine  to  ber  fcther*s 
(PythinL  op.  Atk.  nii.  p.  589,  f.)  She 
^  kaa  two  mu,  Cypeeloa  aad  Lyco^bron,  and 
**  rMW'iiiaHjy  beloved  by  him  ;  bnt  he  is  said 
^^wi  kilkd  bcT  by  s  blow  during  her  pr^nancy, 
^'Of  been  fsnsbd  to  a  fit  of  anger  by  tbe  calnm- 
^  of  HMe  caartCMna,  whom,  on  the  detection  of 
^  bbriuMd.  be  nftervarda  cMaed  to  be  burnt 
His  »ife<B  death  embitteied  the  renaindar 
'vd^i,  {anlythnagh  lha  moone  wbieh  ho 
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Mt  for  the  deed,  and  which  he  aeema  to  have  tried 
to  quiet  fay  superstitious  ritea,  partly  through  the 
aliraation  of  hia  younger  son  Lyoophron,  iaes- 
anbly  eiaapeiated  by  bia  motbtf^  &te.  Tbe 
young  man^  anger  ud  been  chiefly  excited  b^ 
Pradea,  and  Peruader  in  revenge  attacked  Kpi- 
daunia,  and,  baring  reduced  it,  took  bia  tatber-io- 
]aw  prisoner.  Hia  rengeanee  was  loased  aba 
■aainit  tbe  Coseyneans  by  their  mnider  of  Lyoo- 
puron,  and  he  sent  300  Corcyraaon  b<qr"  *» 
Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia,  to  be  made  eonachs  of ; 
but  they  were  mcued  on  their  way  by  the  Samiana, 
and  Pcriander  is  Mid  to  hare  died  of  despondency, 
at  the  age  of  80,  and  after  a  reign  of  40  ycara,  ac- 
cording 10  Diogenea  Laintinh  He  ww  Moeeeded 
by  a  rebtive,  Pnanetiehu,  sen  cf  Gocdiaa^ — 
names  wfaiA  bare  been  tbooght  to  mtinatc  tbe 
maintmanee  by  tbe  Cypaelidae  of  hoapitable  Rb»- 
tiODB  with  the  l^inoH  it  Egypt  and  Phrygia.  Par 
Oordiaa,  however,  aocne  would  aubatitate  Ooigna 
(the  aon  or  brother  of  Cypaelna),  whom  Plutarch 
calla  Oergiaa ;  bat  thia  conjectare  we  need  not 
hoBtate  to  rqeek  Aiiatotle,  if  we  fbUow  tbe  la- 
eeived  text,  aacigna  to  tbe  tyranny  of  Pcriander  a 
doiation  of  44  yean  ;  but  the  amonnt  of  the 
whole  period  of  the  dyimsty,  as  given  by  him,  does 
not  accord  with  his  statement  »f  tbe  length  of  the 
several  idgna  (PiiL  v.  12,  ed.  B^.  v.  6,  ed. 
OiittliDg).  To  moke  AriatotK  tbaefbra,  ^ree 
with  hiuMelf  and  with  DiogeDea  LaftAiBa,  SylbaiK 
aad  Clinton  would,  in  diftteut  ways*  alter  the 
reading,  while  Odttling  roppesM  Paaaimeucbu*, 
on  the  ground  of  hia  name,  to  have  been  not  of  the  ■ 
blood  of  the  Cypeelidae,  but  a  baibariaa,  to  whom 
Periander  entrusted  the  command  of  his  meicena- 
lies,  and  who  seised  the  government  and  hdd  it 
fin  three  yeara ;  aad  these  years  be  eouidera 
Aristotle  to  have  maitted  in  stating  tbe  entire  pe- 
riod of  the  dymaty.  Bat  this  ia  a  moat  for- 
fetched  and  improbable  ooi^ture.  In  Diogenea 
Lafirtina  there  ia  a  very  childish  story,  not  worth 
repeating  ben,  which  nlatM  that  Periander  mat 
bis  end  by  nolcnce  and  Tolantaiily.  (Hend.  iii. 
48— 53.  v.  92;  Suid.fce;  n<frfa)>3|iet ;  Ciia,t.F.U. 
sub  annis  625,  585 ;  Plot.  d»  Hand.  Mai.  22.) 

2.  A  tyrant  of  Ambncio,  was  contemporary  widi 
bis  more  fimuma  nuneaake  of  Corinth,  to  whom  be 
waa  ako  related,  being  tbe  son  of  Ooigua,  who  waa 
son  orbrether  to  Cypeilna.  Tbe  estabUshmant  of 
a  bcancb  of  Ilia  fenily  iu  Ambrada  iril)  be  tean  to 
have  been  quite  in  acoordance  with  the  ambitioHa 
policy  of  the  CypeelidM  in  tbe  west  of  Greece,  aa 
mentitmed  above.  Periander  was  deposed  by  the 
people,  probably  ftfter  the  death  of  the  Corinthian 
tyrant  (a.  c.  585).  Tbe  immediate  oocaaion  of  tbe 
inavieetiaii,  accoiding  to  AriatoUek  waa  ■  g^osa 
insult  offered  by  him  M  one  of  hia  fiivourites, 
(Ariat.  foL  V.  4,  10,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Ael.  V.H.  zit. 
35  ;  Periton.  ad  Joa, ;  Oiog,  Lae'rt  i.  98  ;  Menag. 
ad  loe.;  Clinton,  F.  H.  sub  anno  612;  Miiller, 
Ltur.  i  6.  §  8,  8.  §  3,  iiL  9.  §  6.)          [E.  K] 

PERIANDER  (O^lwA^),  a  Greek  physician 
in'the  fourth  eentnry  a.c  He  enjoyed  aeaie  re- 
putation in  Ua  ptrfisaaion,  faat'woa  alao  food  s( 
writing  poor  vanes,  which  made  Arcbidamas,  tbe 
son  of  Ageaibuit,  ask  him  how  he  could  poMibly 
wish  to  be  called  a  bad  poet  rather  than  an  aeceai" 
plished  phyncian.  (Plut.  AjtofliAtgm.  Laetm.  wL 
li.  p.  125.  ed  Tauehn.)  [W.  A.G.] 

PERIBOEA  (IlifrfCeui).  l.TbewiAiof  I«atin% 
and  mother  of  Pendope.  [IcAKitna.] 
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2.  A  diuighttT  of  Enijinedon,  and  by  Poaeidon 
the  motfasr  ^  Nkusithoiu.  (Horn.  Od.  viL  56,  &c) 

5.  A  dmghtsr  of  AcetMinenua,  Knd  the  mother 
•f  Pduon  br  the  rinr  god  Axiiu.  (Horn.  It  xxi. 
143.) 

4.  A  dMg^tor  of  Akatbottt.  mi  the  wife  of 
Telamon,  by  whom  ahB  became  the  mother  of  Ajaz 
and  Teuoer.  (Apollod.  iii.  1 2.  g  7 ;  Pana  L  42.  §  1, 
17.  S  3^)  Some  writers  call  her  Eriboea.  (PuuL 
fdltm.  vi.  65 ;  Soph.  Aj.  566.) 

fi.  A  dang^ttt  of  Hipponoua,  and  the  wife  of 
Omw,  by  wbon  ahe  became  the  mother  of  Ty- 
deai>  (Apdlod.  t  8.  §  4  ;  camp.  Oxnkuh.) 

6.  The  wife  of  king  Polybiia  of  Corinth.  (Apol- 
lod. iii.  5.  9  7 ;  oomp.  OiDiFUii.)  {L.  &J 

PERICLBITUS  {ntpUkHTof),  a  Leehian  lyric 
miuician  of  the  tchool  of  Terpander,  ilonriahed 
shortly  before  Hipponax,  that  ia,  a  little  eariier 
than  B.  c.  ftfiO;  At  the  iMedaamonian  liMtival  of 
the  Cameta,  there  mnrical  oonteaU  with  the 
cidiara,  in  which  the  Leelnan  mnaiciani  of  Ter^ 
pander^  uhool  had  obtained  the  prise  from  the 
time  of  Terpander  himaeif  to  that  of  Pericleitnt, 
with  whom  the  ptory  of  the  wekvA  ceaaed.  (Pint. 
«ie 3fw.  &  p.  USa,  d.)  {P.S.] 
PERICLEITUS,  artkt  [PBucLYTua.] 
PERICLBS  intputkHr).  1.  The  greateit  of 
Athenian  stateunen,  wai  the  eon  of  Xanthippnt, 
under  wboee  command  the  victoty  of  Mycale  was 
gained,and  of  Agariste,  the  great  gnnd-danghter  of 
Cleiethenea,  tynuit  of  Sicyon,  and  niece  of  Cleis- 
Ibenea,  the  fiiand«  of  die  latM  Athenian  con- 
■titatioii.  (Hered.  vL  ISl  ;  oomp.  CiiriniTRSNaa.) 
Both  Herodotai  (l  a)  and  Phitarch  have  thovght 
the  ttory,  that  before  hii  birth  hii  mother  dreamed 
that  ihe  gave  birth  to  a  Hon,  of  tnfBcient  intereet 
to  deatfTe  recording.  Periclea  belonged  to  the 
dome  Cholaigoe  in  the  tribe  AcamantiL  The  date 
of  hia  birth  ia  not  known.  The  eariy  period 
■f  hia  life  waa  apeat  in  tetiiiBienti  in  tiie  proae- 
cation  of  •  eonne  of  Mndy  in  which  hia  noble 
gcntna  found  the  moat  appropriate  meana  for  ite 
coltinttion  and  expaniion  ;  till,  on  emerging  from 
hia  obacurity,  hia  nneqoaUed  capabilities  ispidly 
raiaed  hun  to  that  exalted  podtion  whidi  thenee- 
(brwards  he  maintained  throoghont  the  whole  of 
bia  long  and  brilliant  career  till  hie  death.  His 
tank  and  fortune  enabled  him  to  anH  himaeif  of  the 
inatmetiona  of  aU  those  who  were  moat  eminent 
in  their  sereral  aciencee  and  profeadona  Mnaic, 
whidi  finrned  ae  eeaential  an  eWwnt  in  the  ednea- 
tion  vt  m  QnA,  he  atndied  imder  Pythododes 
(AriMot  op.  Pint.  Ptr.  S ;  Plat.  Atelb.  p.  118.  c.) 
Theronucal  instructions  of  Damon  were,  it  is  said, 
but  a  pretext ;  hia  real  lessons  hafing  for  their  sub- 
ject pditical  science.  PMiclea  was  uie  first  states- 
man who  recognised  the  importance  of  philoso- 
iea)  studies  as  a  training  tat  his  fbtun  career ; 
damted  his  kttentian  ts  the  mbdatfea  of  the 
Eleatio  t^eol,  ander  the  gnidanea  of  Zeno  of 
Elea.  Bat  the  philoso|Aer  who  exercised  the  most 
nnpertant  and  lasting  inflaenee  on  his  mind,  and 
to  a  very  large  extent  fonned  hia  habits  and  chn- 
racter,  was  Anaxi^raa.  [Anaxaooras.]  With 
this  great  and  or^^nal  thinker,  the  propouoder  of 
the  aaUimeat  doctrine  which  Greek  [Ailosophy  had 
yet  devdoped,  that  the  arrangements  of  the  nni- 
verae  are  the  diapomtiona  of  an  ordering  intelli- 
gence, P«riclea  liTed  on  terma  of  the  moat  intimate 
friendship,  till  the  philosopher  waa  compiled  to 
retire  from  Athena.   Fran  him  Pericles  was  he- 


Itered  to  hiiTe  derived  not  only  ibe  otat  of  hie 
mind,  but  the  character  of  hia  eloqnenoe,  which, 
in  the  elcTation  of  its  aentimenta,  and  the  purity 
and  loftiness  of  its  style,  was  the  fitting  axpwi— inn 
of  tke  teee  and  digmty  of  hia  chafrter  and  ibp 
fnandmr  of  hu  eoneepthma.    Of  the  ocaxofT  of 
Pericles  no  apecimena  remain  ta  ua,  bnt  it  apfniw 
to  hare  been  characterised  by  Mngvlar  fovoe  and 
energy.    He  was  described  as  thnndanis  and 
lightening  when  he  spoke,  and  as  carry  inff  tbe 
weapons  of  Zens  Upon  his  tongoe  (PlnL  AfanL 
^  118.  d.  ;   Diod.  ZU.  40;  Aristoph,  .rfeAont. 
503 ;  Cic  (<e  OraL  iii.  S4  ;  Qnintil.  x.  1.  §  8-J.) 
The  epithet  OlymiriDS  whidk  waa  given  to  him 
was  generally  understood  as  referring  to  bis  slo- 
qnence.    By  the  nnanimona  testimony  of  anoeni 
anthers  his  omtoty  was  of  the  highest  kind.  (Pho. 
Piaedr.  f.  2fi9,  e.)    Hia  orations  were  th«  raaolc 
of  dabotnte  pcepamtion ;  be  vsed  hinwalf  to  ht 
tbat  he  never  ascended  the  bema  witfaoat  pray- 
ing that  no  in^propriate  word  night  drop  frcnn 
hia  lips.    (Qoinw.  xii  9.  S  13.)    According  to 
Suidas  (a.  v.  ncpucX.),  Periclea  was  tbe  fiiwt  who 
committed  a  qteeeh  to  writing  before  delivery.  The 
inflnenee  of  Anaxagotas  was  also  tnoed  in  the 
deportment  of  Perioea,  Iba  Uffyj  biuiiig  and  cslln 
and  easy  dignity  of  wbidi  WW© 
almost  unrivalled  power  of  aelf-comnuuid.  Tbe 
moat  annoying  proTocation  never  nade  him  ftmake 
his  dignified  compoanre,  Hia  voice  was  sweet,  mad 
his  utteiance  npd  and  distinct ;  in  which  respect, 
as  well  as  in  hia  personal  ajqieaiance,  he  resembled 
PeiststiatDa.  His  6gim  was  gnaefU  and  majeatie, 
thouf^  a  alight  demmi^  in  tbe  di^ropertiooate 
length  of  hia  need  fiimiahed  the  oemic  poeta  of  tbe 
day  with  an  an&iling  theme  for  their  pleuuntty. 
and  procured  him  the  nicknames  of  ffywiirf^aAog 
and  Kt^ttAirY*pinis. 

In  his  youth  he  stood  in  some  fear  of  the  people, 
and.  aware  of  the  lesembbutce  which  wm  dis- 
covered in  him  to  PeiN»trataa,  be  was  fhwfiil  of 
exciting  jealousy  and  alarm;  hot  as  a  aoldier  he 
conducted  himaeif  with  great  intrepidly.  How- 
ever, when  Aristodes  was  dead,  Themistoclea  oetra- 
cisad.  and  Cimon  modi  engaged  in  militnzy  expe- 
ditioni  at  a  distsnee  flnm  Onece,  he  begaa  to  take 
a  mere  active  part  in  the  potitieBl  awvements  of 
the  time.  In  putting  himself  at  the  bead  of  the 
more  democratical  pnrty  in  the  state,  there  can  be 
no  question  that  he  was  actuated  by  a  aincNe  pre- 
dilection. The  whole  courae  of  his  political  cxreer 
proves  such  to  have  been  the  case.  There  is  not 
the  alightest  foundation  for  the  oontniy  cup  po- 
sition, except  that  hie  personal  diameter  seemed 
to  have  greater  affinities  with  the  aristoemtical 
portion  of  the  community.  If  he  ever  entertained 
the  al'mihteat  hesitation,  hia  hereditary  preposees 
sinus  as  the  grand-nepbew  of  Cleiathenea  wonld 
have  been  quite  safBcient  to  decide  hi*  dunce. 
That  that  dioice  was  determined  by  sdfldi  mo- 
tives, or  political  rivalry,  are  suppositions  which, 
Rs  they  have  nothing  to  rest  upon,  and  are  con- 
tiadictied  by  the  whole  tenor  of  hia  public  life, 
are  worth  absolutely  nothing. 

As  his  political  career  is  slated  to  have  lastM 
above  forty  years  (Pint  Cic.  Le.%  it  nmst  have 
been  somewhat  before  a  r-  469  when  be  first 
came  forward.  He  then  devoted  himaeif  with  the 
greatett  assiduity  to  public  afiain ;  was  never  to 
be  seen  in  the  streets  except  on  his  way  to  tbe 
plan  of  aaaemUy  or  the  aenate ;  and  withdrew 
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nJy  fiwi  the  cua»i*iwi  nuetingi  of  hii  ae- 
■bBn,  MMB  oa^  tin—king  tfanH^  thi>  ral« 
immamr  Am  wmawfa  of  ld»  mplww  Enrjp- 
Btu,  aad  '"'■f  to  idi  aodcty  and  ccn- 
9tt  nlj  ■  few  friendB.    He  took 

e,  Wwner,  not  to  makt  binuelf  too  cheap,  le- 
tBj  ]uaaelf  for  gnu  oecanma;  and  patting 
«iid  Mnj  of  hi*  po^aiitiana  through  hia  par- 
Hit.  Anoi^  tka  ftmBoat  aad  noat  aid*  «f 
Ne  «u  EphMMi.  [EpHULTms.] 
T.-.«  fattona  of  Peridea,  which,  that  his  hi- 
pitT  mi^t  be  kept  free  even  from  nupicion, 
w  hofthaaded  with  the  atncteit  ecoooniy  under 
«  orU  adauniatmion  of  hU  staward  E«an- 
114,  iamach  M  erui  to  excite  the  diicentent  of 
»  vtmta  of  kia  hoiuehold,  was  not  lufficieiit  to 
uibie  Pnictea  oat  of  bis  private  reaoarcea  to  Tie 
IK  tat  pnAiae  liberality  of  Cimon.  Accordingly, 
Etinuate  himBelf  with  the  people,  he  followed 
*  iBj^yeMiaa  of  lua  frimd  DeBouidea,  to  aiake 
tt  pum  treHOT'  anilaUe  Car  wnilar  ohjecti, 
•A  ;repoetJ  «  Mric*  of  meaanrea  haiing  Ibr  their 
ifii  to  povide  the  po<ner  citizens  not  only  with 
■EKBoit,  hot  with  the  means  of  snbaistence. 
4  eaaUe  tbeni  to  enjoy  the  theatrical  amnae- 
■LU,  be  got  R  law  pawed  that  they  shoold 
toil?  Inb  the  pnUic  trauniy  the  price  of  their 
i!MitfciD»,  aniaaiitiag  to  two  obnniea  ^tieee. 
rW  miaiewaa  Mnwiae  aa  m  precedoit,  and  being 
it&Uui  period  nnied  to  a  much  greater  extent 
a  csDiKctian  with  ratioos  othei  festivals  led  to  the 
K*L  Khiaent  of  the  Tbe«iric  fnnd.  {Did.  of 
Jac^B^ia,  srt.  lieorioa.)  Another  measure,  in 
ihr.t  ■Dobjectiooable  and  equitable,  was  one  which 
m-^iW  that  the  dtizeni  who  serred  in  the  courts 
i  tbt  Uetisca  should  be  paid  for  their  attendance 
[•uftn  SuMtfTurdf — ri  ifAiooTut^i').  It  woa  of 
u  jtv-  cot  in  the  power  of  Pericles  to  foietee  the 
aaciieiMis  iacnaae  of  litigation  which  chanu:- 
m*i  Athena  at  a  laier  timd,  or  to  anticipete  the 
|np«itiofi«  of  later  deraagofioM  ^7  ^hom  the 
|ij  *u  tripled,  and  the  principle  of  payment  ex- 
it-^ 10  aneodance  at  the  public  asserably :  a 
SAAue  which  has  been  errmeondy  attributed  to 
fntr^  biatdf.  (Bockb,  PMie  Bam.  o/ Alketii. 
>-  %  U.)  Acmdiiw  to  Ul[Haa  (ad  Demoatk.  Ttfi! 
'•''4.  50,  a,)  tte  pmctice  of  paying  the  dti- 
K<  who  Hind  as  loldien  waa  first  inlrodnced  by 
P-.'n.H.  To  afBnn  that  in  prc^oting  these  uea- 
■-^  Pirrides  did  Tiolence  to  hia  better  judgment 
1  rrcti  to  secore  pepotarity,  would  be  to  do  him 
t  ittti  injastioe.  The  whole  course  of  hts  ad- 
B  i  nanto,  u  a  tioie  when  he  bad  no  rival  to 
i'^i.tt  his  DfMnuwnce,  diowa  that  these  men- 
•ir^  were  the  nsalu  of  •  settled  principle  of 
i-  «T-  ttat  the  people  had  a  right  lo  all  the  od- 
sud  enjoynenis  that  could  be  procured 

■  r  am  by  the  proper  expeuditnre  of  the  treanues 
*>t  vaick  bey  were  master*.    That  in  pcopoMog 

be  was  not  insensible  to  the  popularity 
■^itk  eooid  accrue  to  their  aothor,  may  be  sd- 
vitboat  fixing  any  very  deep  stain  upon 
^*  cfcsiscter.    The  lessons  of  other  periods  of 

■  ■M-j-rj  will  ibow  that  the  practice  of  wholesale 
'•'*<s  sf  vhich  Cinion  was  bcgiiwiug  to  set  the 
•^ik,  »  ittended  with  inflnencn  even  more 
"^•pting  ind  danterooa.  If  Pericles  thought 
A  '^it  BaHues,  Uiougk  perverted  to  mischief 
■i'^i  UDH^ueDces  b^onid  his  foresight  or  con- 

V  atat  be  admitted  to  have  been  wise  and 
•i-fQulTtt,  and  not  the  lesa  N  beeanse  they 


were  deztenody  timed  far  tbm  advaneailMllt  of  hli 
personal  inftaenea. 

The  first  oecadon  on  whidi  we  find  the  tw« 
rival  parties  asniming  anything  like  a  hostile  at- 
titnde  towards  each  other,  was  when  Cimon,  on 
his  return  from  Thaaos,  was  brought  to  trml 
[Cimon,  Vol  I.  p.  750 j.  Pericles  was  one  of  those 
appointed  to  OBndsct  the  impeachment.  B«t 
whether  the  pioeecBtioii  waa  not  neoording  ta  hb 
wishea,  or  he  bad  yidded  to  the  intercasuon  of 
Elpinice,  he  only  rose  once,  for  fbnn^  sake,  and 
pot  forth  none  of  hia  eloquence.  The  result,  ao- 
eording  to  Plutarch,  was,  Uiat  Cimon  wasacquitted. 
It  was  ahmly  after  this,  that  Pericles,  secure  in 
the  popularity  which  he  had  acquired,  assailed  the 
oristoawy  in  its  strong-hold,  the  Areiopagna. 
Here,  again,  the  prominent  port  in  the  proceed- 
ings iras  takeu  by  Ephialles,  who  in  the  assembly 
moved  the  psephisma  by  which  the  Areiopagua 
was  deprived  of  those  funetions  which  rendcced 
it  formidable  as  an  anta^iat  to  the  democt»> 
tical  party.  The  opponam  whidi  Cmion  and 
his  party  might  have  oflered  was  crippled  by  the 
eventtf  connected  with  the  aiege  of  Ithrane ;  and  in 
a  c.  4S1  the  uMMuw  WHS  passed.  That  Peridea 
wsa  iuSnenced  by  jeelausy  becaose,  owing  to  his 
not  having  been  archon,  ha  bad  no  seat  in  the 
council,  or  that  jEphialtea  aeaoodod  hia  viawa  oat 
of  revenge  for  an  oflhnce  that  had  been  giv«n  him 
in  the  council,  are  notions  which,  though  indeed 
they  have  no  claims  to  attention,  have  been  satis- 
factorily refuted  (comp.  MUUer,  Eumaadta,  2d 
Dissert.  1.  A.)  Respecting  the  nature  of  the 
change  effected  in  the  jnriidiction  of  the  Areio- 
pagus,  the  reader  is  referred  to  the  DietioHorg  of 
Anlvfwiiaty  art.  Arw3ipagu».  This  sneeess  was 
soon  followed  by  the  ostiacism  of  Cimon,  who  was 
charged  with  I^coniam. 

In  &  c.  457  the  onfbrinnate  battle  of  Tanigm 
took  place.  The  request  mada  by  Ciniaa  lo  bt 
allowed  to  take  part  in  the  engagonent  WM  re- 
jected tiitongh  the  influence  of  the  friends  of 
Pericles ;  and  Cimon  having  left  his  panoply  ftr 
his  friends  to  fight  round,  Pericles,  as  if  in  e»alnr 
tinn  of  them,  performed  prodigies  of  valonr.  W« 
do  not  leam  distbctly  wbnt  part  he  took  in  the 
movements  which  ensued.  Tbe  expedition  to 
Egypt  be  disapproved  of ;  and  tbrongn  bia  irinle 
career  he  showed  himself  averse  to  those  ambitioiis 
sdienws  of  foreign  conquest  which  the  Athenians 
were  fond  of  chfrishing  ;  and  at  a  later  period 
elTectually  withstood  the  dreams  of  conquest  in 
Sicily,  Ktruria.  and  Carthage,  whidi,  in  con- 
aequeiwe  of  the  progress  vi  tiieek  settlements  in 
the  West(  some  of  the  more  enterpriung  Atheniana 
had  begun  to  cherish.  In  B.  c  454,  after  the  bilun 
of  the  expedition  to  Thessaly,  Pericles  led  an  ar- 
mament which  embarked  at  Pq[ae,  and  invaded 
the  territory  of  Sicyon,  mutiog  diose  of  the  Si- 
cTonians  who  opposed  him.  Then,  taking  with 
him  some  Achaean  troops,  be  proceeded  to  Acor- 
Donia,  and  besieged  Oeniadae,  though  without  suc- 
cess (Thutyd.  i.  II  I).  It  was  protxibly  after  these 
events  (Thirlwall,  HiO.  of  O'rtm,  vol.  iii.  p.  34], 
that  the  recal  of  Cimon  took  place.  If  there  was 
some  want  of  generosity  in  his  ostracism,  Pericles 
at  least  atoned  for  it  by  himself  proposing  the 
decree  for  hia  recaL  The  stwy  of  the  pri\-ate 
compact  entered  into  between  Fstides  aad  Cimon 
throogh  the  intervention  of  Elj^iee.  that  Cimou 
should  have  tht  command  ateond,  while  Fcricloe 
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MA  Al  bad  It  boM,  H  CM  iM  Might  nUr 

lam  iMB  yMtiniad  lutd  it  «nn  wtcd  on  better 
Htboritif  tUB  that  «f  the  fOMi^-Hwwm  tknogh 
vkin  natank  bacuM  aoqnainted  wit*  iL 

It  wai  not  inqirftbaUj  obmit  tliia  time  tlHt 
PandM  %»ok  aoite  atapi  towardi  tiia  naliminn 
ft  BoUa  idaa  which  ha  had  fonned,  of  nuting  all  th* 
Owdan  atatei  ia  o&e  genend  raafedantioa  He 
got  a  decfM  paMed  for  innUi^  all  the  HeHcsie 
atalM  in  Earope  and  to  ueaA  deputies  to  a 
CongreM,  to  bo  held  at  Athem.  to  dalihmte  in  the 
fint  place  aboat  nbuildiag  tlw  MiMha  bant  bjr 
the  Pentaiu,  and  proridiqg  the  —orificw  tewed  in 
the  tim  of  danger  ;  but  alto,  and  this  was  the 
moat  imputaat  part  of  the  ichme,  about  tbt  nteans 
of  Mcnriiig  freedom  and  Mfety  of  asngatioii  in 
erery  direction,  and  of  ettabli^ing  a  gennal  peaoe 
between  the  difficrent  Hdlenic  state*.  To  bear 
thow  proponlf  to  the  differmt  statei,  twenty  men 
were  adeoted  of  above  fifty  yean  of  age,  who  were 
■ent  in  detachmnta  of  five  in  diftmnt  dindaoni, 
Bnl  throagh  the  jealenqr  end  counter  maehnations 
of  tiparta,  tfae  projeet  canw  to  nodiing. 

In  B.  o.  448  the  Pbociana  dejnived  the  Delphiana 
•f  the  oTenight  of  the  lenple  and  the  gnaidianahip 
rfdw  twmieaiait  Inthia^iernamMlBaatto 
have  nUed  so  the  awittaMe  of  dn  AtiMtdnai  if 
the  poceedi^  had  not  been  raggeatcd  by  them. 
A  Lacedaemonian  force  proceeded  to  Phocit,  and 
nstend  the  temple  to  the  Delphiana,  who  granted 
to  Sparta  the  right  ef  preeedenee  in  conaulting  the 
orade.  But  as  woa  as  the  Lacedaemonians  had 
retired,  P*«icle«  appeared  before  the  city  irith  an 
Athenian  anny,  replaced  the  Phociass  in  posses- 
sion of  the  temple,  and  had  the  bononr  which 
had  been  granted  to  the  Lacedaemonians  tmns- 
Cmed  to  the  Athenians  (Thncyd.  L  112).  Next 
year  (b.  u.  447\  when  jmpuatiooa  wtm  being 
SMda  ij  Tdmidcs,  t*  aid  the  •JtmocpJital  party 
bl  the  MwM  of  Beeetia  in  ic|ienii^  Ibe  efforta  and 
maiiiinnrtoai  of  tbt  oUgudiieBl  unlea,  Pericles  op- 
poead  the  mMSure  as  rash  and  nnaeasonaUe.  His 
advice  was  disregarded  at  the  time ;  hut  when,  a 
few  dan  after*  Iba  newe  atrived  of  the  diaaier  at 
Cwonam,  he  pined  gnat  uedit  fbr  hia  wiae  oantion 
and  fcn^t.  Tbe  ill  wueeem  iriiidi  bad  nttendod 
the  Atbemans  on  this  occasion  wona  to  have 
nmwed  the  hopes  of  their  enemies  ;  and  when  the 
five  jeats'  tnws  had  expired  (ilc  445),  a  gennal 
and  eoDcerted  attack  was  made  on  them.  Knboea 
Mwdled ;  and  before  Peridea,  who  had  crosaed 
ever  with  in  my  to  rsdnea  it,  ooald  effect  any^ 
tUng  dedHTOh  news  BRlved  of  a  revdntion  in  Ik- 
gun  and  of  the  massacre  of  the  greater  part  of  the 
Athenian  garrisMt,  the  rest  of  whom  had  fled  to 
Nisaea  i  and  intelligence  was  also  bnHigbt  of  the 
approsch  of  a  Lacedaemonian  anny  under  the  com- 
mand  af  neistoanax,  acting  nnder  the  guidanee  of 
Cleandridas,  PeridM,  abandoning  Eubosn  fbr  the 
pnsent,  at  oeoe  marked  \mA  to  Athena.  The 
PeloponDesions  had  already  began  to  ravage  tbe 
eonntry ;  Perides,  with  his  nsual  prudonoe,  declined 
tbe  iUe  <rf  a  battle  ;  he  found  a  bribe*  a  sim^ 


*  Wbeo,  Bona  Ibne  nfker,  in  •  traaafent  ant- 
Umk  of  nt-fcelittg,  Perides  waa  called  npon  to 
w^bmtt  his  aocounu  in^ectiont  then  ^>pe«md 
an  itauef  ten  talento  spent  for  a  necessary  purpose. 
As  tbe  poTMse  t»  which  the  sum  bad  been  applied 
waa  tolemUy  waB  understood,  the  statemrat  was 
kBawed  to  pM  vtthont  «BMion  (AriM^  MA, 
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nd  nftr  way  of  getting  rid  «iMMy  [au>> 
nniDAt,  PuMTOAMAZ].  When  tUa  mon  iiR- 
partant  enemy  bad  been  dispeaed  aiy  Pccidei  te- 
tnmed  to  Ei^oan  mth  an  annauflnt  of  60  galleji 
and  5000  henvy-onnsd  soldiars,  by  whtdi  all  n- 
nstance  was  ovecpowend.  The  bmd-owners  </ 
Chalcis  («r  at  laaet  soma  of  tba««— «aa  TMrimh, 
vol  iii.  p.  &7)  wen  stripped  <^  thair  aalalea.  Os 
the  Htstiasaas,  who  bad  given  dewier  provecatimi 
by  murdering  the  whole  crow  of  an  Atheaisa 
galley  iriueh  Ml  bilo  iheit  haada,  •  aavenr  *»- 
goanoe  waa  infiietod.  Tkej  wen  «xpetted  bm 
dwir  tenitoiy,  tm  which  waa  aatllad  •  eolanr  «r 
2060  Athennns,  in  a  new  tawa*  Oraoa,  wkh 
look  tbe  place  of  Hiotiaea.-  TlMte  aweata  wen  M- 
lewed  by  the  thirty  years'  tmn,  tbe  AtheniaiM 
consenting  to  evacuate  Tne«ai,  Pegna,  Ntms, 
and  Achaea.  The  inflnenee  of  tbi  medcfate 
counsels  of  Peridea  may  pnfanbly  ba  tiaaed  in  thpir 
consenting  to  sabnit  to  sodi  tefUML  Tba  ooiiiKlme 
banided  by  Bishop  Thiriwdl  (vol  UL  p.  44^  ibst 
^0  treaty  was  tba  weik  of  the  party  amosed  k> 
Pericles,  seeais  inpnfaaUe.  It  may  at  least  be 
assumed  that  the  terms  were  net  opposed  br 
Perioles.  The  nonent  wlxn  Ua  dee^y-rooted 
and  inenadnj  iainaaaa  had  Jmt  boon  atKugtbancd 
by  the  briUhint  snoeeas  which  bad  arvwned  his 
exertions  to  mcne  Athena  from  •  noat  perilou* 
position,  would  hanUy  hare  been  choeen  by  bi* 
pditical  opponents  as  one  at  which  to  set  tbnr 
policy  in  oppedtion  to  hia. 

AftM  tbe  death  of  Cimoa  ihearistocratical  putj 
was  headed  hj  Tknoydidas  the  aon  af  IMsrisi. 
He  fonnad  It  faito  a  mon  ngalnr  otganlminn. 
prodncing  a  mon  marked  septfation  between  it 
and  the  demooraticnl  par^.  Though  a  batter  po- 
litical tacticiui  than  Cimon,  Thocydidea  was  w> 
match  for  Peridea,  dthn  a*  a  p^tidaa  or  tt  sn 
orator,  which,  indeed,  he  adawmedged,  when  oace, 
being  asked  by  ArchidaoniswbelWr  ha  or  Paidn 
was  the  better  wrestler,  ha  re^M  that  when  bs 
threw  Paridea  the  laMar  always  managed  to  pe^ 
suade  tbe  spectolals  that  be  had  never  been  down. 
The  eontest  between  the  two  paniea  was  bmaght  i« 
an  issue  in  B.c.  444.  Tba^didea  nod  bis  partr 
opposed  the  kvish  e^wnditnn  of  the  wblie  tRann 
on  the  magnifioent  Mid  expensive  bnOdings  wttb 
which  Petides  was  adorning  the  ctty,  and  on  the 
festivals  and  other  amusements  wbira  be  institnUd 
fbr  the  amosemMit  uf  the  cttiiens.  In  reply  to  (he 
damonr  which  was  raised  against  hin  in  the  si- 
BtnUy,  Peridea  ofluad  to  dndiaige  As  expense  cf 
the  woika,  en  condiiiDQ^hat  (ha  edifioea  should  be 
inscribed  with  his  name,  not  with  that  of  the  peopls 
of  Athens.  The  assembly  with  acclamation  en>- 
powned  him  to  spend  as  much  as  he  pleased.  Tbo 
contest  was  soon  af^  decided  by  ostradsa,  snd 
Peridea  was  left  without  a  rival ;  nor  did  any  on" 
thronghont  the  remainder  of  his  poUtieal  coane 

8S2,  with  the  Scholiast;  TknmA.  iL  SI).  I' 
vras  imriiably  this  fnddent  whkh  gave  rise  to  ibe 
stoiy  which  Plutarch  finud  in  tevenl  writers,  that 
Pendai,  fiir  tbapBipowitf  poa^oniagthaPdefHa- 
naslaa  war,  which  be  perceived  to  be  inavitalw. 
soft  ten  talento  yeariy  to  Sparta,  with  which  be 
bribed  the  most  influential  persons,  and  so  kept  us 

Spartans  quiet;  a  statenwnt  which,  though  pn- 
bably  incorrect,  is  worth  noting,  as  indicating  • 
belief  that  the  war  was  at  any  rata  not  Iwried  « 
by  Paricki  out  of  private  motives 
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■  a»  OHiMt  Ui  wmfnmmej.  Notlniig  eodd 
Ml  iryMiri  ar  thn  thn  aUitaAn  wUek 
■r  tkeM  OKHMIHWM  be  iimiimrl  tow&nb  the 

TW  hamffiMB  inlwM«  which  he  potteMcd 
imr  fowtad  bj  kin  t»  moMer  or  uivortby 
pHM.  8a  te  ftian  hoty  a  men  wMJk  de- 
mae,  W  MidMr  iaMgad  Mr  «aait^  the  nml- 
«Aa  kng  M  kawM  at  ^hndoftbe 
a  ia  ha  adwhihiiad  Hi  alhini  irith  mo- 
MM«,  ad  k«pC  •  «b  gnacd  am  H,  and  it 
IB  im  Amm  Tory  great.  Bmsg  pow«fal  on 
I  pMid  hoA  aC  hia  npaMioii  and  of  hk  jud^- 
M,  Md  hartag  dvdjr  tkewn  MiiMiflf  tboMngbh' 
impAb,  ke  iwliaiiwd  the  moHitnde  wfth 
edn,  lad  «M  not  id  mnoh  U  by  it  hinudf 
a,  hacMM  he  did  not  aeek  to  ncqoin  power  by 
nenbjr  nuana,  bringing  fcrwvd  propontioni 
■fa  vcild  gtatify  the  peofJe,  hat  on  the  gronnd 
im  tigh  chtnwttf  beiag  able  to  (peak  in  ofi^ 

■  ntB  la  te  mgiT  Mfaigi.  And  to,  wbenever 
mm  dim  ioaakatqr  aoBfidnt  beyond  what  the 
aaaa  jia«ified,  by  hb  ipee^ea  he  reduced  them 
1  Kan  wsty  Moptf,  and  when  on  Uie  other 
li  they  were  uaiuawiiiolily  elanncd,  hereatored 

■  ipai  to  mnMmn-  And  there  wm  in  name 
ImniiMj.  bat  ■  reality  a  government  in  the 
•&of  the  first  man"  (ThsCTd.  n.  65).  After 
t  wiiiRiMa  of  Thacydik*  the  organiied  oppo- 
in  if  the  arrstaentical  party  wa>  broken  up, 
mA,  m  we  ehdl  eee,  Ute  nnlerolenEe  of  the 
MM  tf  Peeidce  ezpaaed  him  Mbaoquenlly  to 
MWrttiiiM  awtwia. 

AhwyiBaiAw  the  coanafncemeBt  of  the  S6 
Ml'  tnee  a  wtr  bnka  oat  between  8amee  ind 
Unu  dieal  tin  towns  of  Priene  and  Anaea. 
b  HStMiDB,  bang  Te»qai»bed,  applied  for  help 
<  Athem.  and  were  backed  by  the  democrmtieal 
aij  a  SoMaiiMlC  So  faroiinble  aa  oppMttaity 
>  wiyag  eai  lha  peKey  wlueh  Atheni  punned 
■ndb  hK  alHe*  waa  faik  adBelent  to  mder  the 
iartMioa  of  Aepaeia  unDMeHary  fitrtike  puipoce 
F  wlaciig  Peiidee  to  Mippert  the  caoae  of  the 
Cmm,  no  Saniane  were  eonunanded  to 
■M  fram  boetilitiee,  aad  mboiit  thw  ditpute  to 
himmmti  n  Athenian  tribanaL  Tma  they 
bmd  tbta—lwi  ilow  to  do,  and  Perielei  wae 
m  with  a  iM  of  40  gdleye  to  enforce  the  com* 
MB(h  ihe  Atbeoiaiw.  He  eitablidied  a  demo- 
Mi^  eoatfilatian  in  Sunoa,  and  took  100  hoe- 
■p»fri*  the  cl^gaidrical  party,  which  he  lodged 
a  Usm  He  aho  leried  a  contribation  of  80 
lim*.  The  bitte  ef  a  talent  from  each  of  the 
>MWgi>.  mh  a  Inge  emn  beaidee  from  the  digai^ 
ihiBl  far^  ad  mm  Pimthuce,  the  ntrap  of 
^irt,  '»  mA  M  have  been  offered  to  Perielea  to 
UaWMlbqatih  faia  intention,  and  of  oourae 
''f^tH  Be  dm  tetanied,  leavii^  a  asiall  sar- 
Bm  <C  A<iamm  in  Sanoa.  When  he  had  left, 
>Wt  rf8UMa,whabadlefkthe  ialand  aahe 
nraiLhid,  bviag  eonqened  measDres  with  Pi»> 
wuActt  'MowTid  the  hoatages,  overpowered  Uie 
'^ikwMi  pniMo  and  dicir  political  opponent*,  and 
■nvBCid  the  Atheaiui  alliance.  A  PboeniciaD 
^  w  prMiaad  ta  aMiat  them ;  die  eueniee  of 
Athw  IB  Onaee  wen  nigad,  theiq;h  withoat 
»am,tiidMapthecaitaeaf  thaSamiana;  and 
RpmoBM  WM  indnoed  to  jmn  in  the  rerolt. 
^tidtt,  «^  Bine  crilengnea  and  a  fleet  of  60 
**w^  leluned  to  pa*  down  the  ictoIl  Detach* 
MBl  to  get  reinforeemeota  from  the 
■(^  ddn,  ad  to  leek  out       the  Phoenician 
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fleet  With  the  remaining  ihipe,  amoimting  to 
44  in  nnmber,  Periclea  attacked  a  Samian  fleet  of 
70,  aa  it  wai  returning  from  Hiletna,  and  gained 
the  victory.  Having  recdved  reinfoicementa,  he 
landed  a  body  of  tioopa,  dnve  the  within 
the  waila,  and  ptoeeeded  to  inreat  the  town.  A 
netory,  Uioo^  probably  a  afi^t  one,  wai  gained 
by  the  Samiani  ouder  the  Gommand  of  HeliMiu 
[MaLUsua],  and  Peridea,  witii  60  ahipa,  aailed  to 
meet  die  Phoenician  fleet  In  hia  abaence,  the 
force  which  he  bad  left  behind  wai  defeated,  and 
the  Samiana  exnted  tiiamaelvei  actiTaly  in  latn>- 
dnchig  atupliee  into  the  town.  On  the  tetnm  of 
Peridaa  th^  wen  again  doaely  beneged.  As  ad- 
ditkmal  iqaadron  of  40  ihipe  wai  aent  from  Adiena 
under  the  command  of  Hagnon,  Phormitm,  and 
Thucydidea.  The  Samiana,  being  again  deridvely 
defeated  in  a  sea-fight,  were  cloiely  blockaded. 
Though  Petidee  ia  laid  to  have  made  nae  of  wamo 
new  kinda  of  battering  euginei,  the  Stuiiaii*  held 
ont  naolBtely,  Imd  murmnn  were  heard  among  die 
Athenian  aoldiers,  whoae  diisolnto  haUto  (cunp. 
Athen.  ziii.  p.  £73,  e.)  soon  rendered  them  weary 
of  the  tedimi  proceaa  of  blockade.  Then  u  a 
atory  that,  in  order  to  pacify  them,  Poidea  divided 
hia  amy  into  eight  parte,  and  directed  them  to  cait 
lots,  the  diviaion  which  dnw  a  whito  bean  being 
allowed  to  feast  and  enjoy  themaelvea,  while  the 
othen  canted  on  the  military  operatiims.  At  die 
end  of  nine  months  the  Sunians  capitulated,  on 
condition  that  they  should  pve  up  didr  ahipa,  dis- 
mantle their  foctifieadais,  aad  pay  the  coat  <^  the 
■iege  1^  inatdoienta.  Thdr  anbmiaaioD  wai  ^)eedily 
foUoweid  by  that  of  the  Byuntinei.  On  hu  return 
to  Athena,  Periclea  celebrated  with  great  magni- 
ficence the  obaequies  of  those  who  had  &llen  in 
the  war.  He  was  choaen  to  deliver  the  cuatomary 
oration.  At  ita  doae  the  wmnen  who  were  preaent 
showered  vpcm  him  thdr  du^leta  and  gariandk 
Elpiniee  alone  ia  nud  to  have  eontiaated  fila  haid- 
won  tiininph  with  the  briDtant  victoriea  of  her 
brother  Cimon.  Periclea  had  indeed  good  reason 
to  be  proud  of  hii  succeis ;  for  Thucydides  (viiL 
76)  does  not  icrople  to  lay  that  the  Samiani  were 
within  a  vary  littie  of  wresting  from  the  Athenian* 
their  maritime  aapnma^.  Bnt  tha  ocoiparison 
with  the  Tiojao  War,  U  ever  really  made,  waa 
more  likely  to  have  come  from  some  aycophantic 
pBTtitan,  than  from  Periclea  himself.  (PluL  Le.; 
Thucyd.  i.  1 1.5—1 17  ;  Diod.  uL  27,  28  ;  Suidaa, 
t.  c.  ^ofilarf  i  iHiuts  ;  Aelisn,  V,H.  'A.B;  Ariatoph. 
AiMrm.  850.) 

Between  the  Samhui  war,  which  terminated  in 
B.  c-  440,  and  the  Pdoponneuan  war,  which  began 
in  &C.4SI,  the  Atheniana  were  not  engi^ed  in 
any  conaiderable  military  opeiations.  On  onu 
occadon, '  though  the  date  ia  uncertain,  Peridea 
conducted  a  great  armament  to  the  Sutne,  ap- 
parently with  very  little  ot^ject  beyond  that  of  dis- 
playing the  power  and  maritime  eupremacy  of  the 
Atbentana,  overawing  the  barbariana,  and  strength- 
ening the  Athenian  influence  in  the  dtiea  in  that 
quarter.  Sinope  was  at  the  time  under  the  power 
ii  the  tyrant  Timedfauis.  A^lication  waa  made 
to  Peridea  for  aaaistaaee  to  expel  the  tyrant  A 
body  of  troopa,  which  was  Ink  under  the  com- 
mand of  Lamachns,  ancceeded  in  ^heting  this 
object,  and  a  body  of  600  Adieniana  ma  after- 
wBtda  tent  to  take  posaesnon  of  the  conSacated 
property  of  the  tyrant  aad  his  partitana. 

While  the  Samian  war  was  a  cwwMuenw  af 
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Um  poRcj  which  Atheni  exerciied  toward*  her 
slliea,  the  iasue  of  it  tended  greatly  to  confirm 
that  direct  authority  which  Bb*  exercised  over 
them.  Tbia  policy  did  not  originata  with  Pericles, 
but  it  wa>  qiuta  in  MDoidaDce  with  hii  viewa,  and 
was  carried  out  by  him  in  the  mott  eompleto  man- 
ner. By  U)e  commntadon  of  military  lervtce  for 
tribute,  many  of  die  allied  statei  had  been 
■tripped  of  tbcir  meani  of  defence  in  the  time  of 
Cimon.  It  appears,  however,  to  have  been  on  the 
propottition  of  Pericles  that  the  treasure  of  the  con- 
federacy was  removed  from  Deloa  to  Athens  (about 
R.  c.  461 ;  Bee  Bockh,  PidJie  Earn,  of  Atk. 
bk.iii.  c  15),  and  openly  appropriated  *to  objects 
which  had  no  immediate  connection  with  the  pur- 
pose for  which  the  confederacy  waj  first  formed, 
nitd  the  contributions  levied.  In  justification  of 
this  procedure,  Pericles  urged  that  so  long  as  the 
Alheniant  fulfilled  thar  part  of  the  compact,  by 
securing  the  nfety  of  their  allies  against  the 
attacks  of  the  Persian  power,  they  were  not  obliged 
tu  render  any  account  of  the  mode  iit  which  the 
money  was  expended ;  and  if  they  accomplished 
the  object  for  which  the  alliance  was  formed  with 
io  much  vigoQF  and  ikill  as  to  have  a  lurplus 
treniiure  rctniuning  out  of  the  funds  contributed  by 
the  allies,  they  had  a  right  to  expend  that  surplus 
in  any  way  they  pleased.  Under  the  administra- 
tion of  Pericles  the  contributions  were  raised  from 
4C0  to  600  talenta.  The  greater  part  of  this  in- 
crease may  have  Arieen  fnm  the  commntiition  of 
service  for  money.  There  is  nothing  to  show  that 
any  of  the  slates  were  more  heavily  burdened  than 
before  (see  Bikkh,  Public  Econ.  bk.  iii.  c.  15, 
p.  400, 2nd  ed.].  The  direct  sovereignty  which  the 
Atheninns  claimed  over  their  allies  wax  also  exer- 
cised in  roost  instances  in  establiithing  or  support- 
ing demoemtical  gDVemment,  and  in  compelling  all 
those  who  were  reduced  to  the  condition  of  sub- 
ject alliea  tn  refer,  at  all  events,  the  more  im- 
portant of  their  judicial  causes  to  the  Athenian 
courts  for  trial  (B6ckh,  iiL  c.  16).  Pericles  was 
not  insensible  to  the  real  nature  of  the  supremacy 
which  Athens  thus  exercised.  He  admitted  that 
it  was  of  the  nature  of  a  tynnny  (Thucyd.  ii. 
G3).  Io  defence  of  the  assumption  of  it  he  would 
doubtless  have  urged,  as  the  Athenian  ainbns- 
sadors  did  at  Sparta,  that  the  Atiienians  deserved 
their  high  position  on  account  of  their  noble  sacri- 
fices in  the  cause  of  Greece,  since  nny  liberty  which 
the  Greek  states  enjoyed  was  tlie  result  of  that 
self-devotion  ;  that  the  supremacy  was  offered  to 
tliem,  not  seizi'd  by  force ;  and  that  it  was  the 
jealousy  and  hostility  of  Sparta  which  rendered  it 
necessary  for  the  Athenians  in  self  defence  to  con- 
vert their  h^moay  into  a  dominion,  which  every 
motive  of  national  honour  and  interest  urged  them 
to  maintain ;  that  the  Athenians  had  been  more 
niodemte  in  the  exercise  of  their  dominion  than 
could  bnve  been  expected,  or  than  any  other  state 
would  have  been  under  similar  circumstances  ;  and 
that  the  right  of  the  Athenians  hod  been  tacitly 
ncijuiesced  in  by  the  Lacedaemonians  themselves 
tmtU  actual  causes  of  quarrel  had  arisen  between 
them.  (Thucyd.  I  73,  &&,  especially  75,  76.) 
In  point  of  foct,  we  find  the  Corinthians  at  an 
earlier  period,  in  the  congress  held  to  deliberate 
respeeting  the  application  of  the  Ssiinians,  openly 
laying  down  the  maxim  that  each  HtaLe  had  a 
ri^bt  to  punish  ita  own  allies  (Thucyd.  L  40.)  If 
Peiidea  did  not  rise  above  the  maxims  of  his 
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times  and  conntij,  his  polilicil  nonli^  was  cer- 
tainly not  below  that  of  the  ^ ;  nor  vonld  it 
be  easy  even  in  more  modem  times  to  point  otf 
a  nation  or  statesnum  whose  praeedore  in  aiaular 
eimuulBneea  mmU  hava  beoi  widely  diflbRnt. 

The  empire  which  aroee  o«t  of  thia  cowdida- 
tion  of  the  Athenian  confederacy,  was  atill  fucther 
strmigthenud  by  planting  ct^onies,  whieh  com- 
monly stood  to  the  parent  state  in.ttuU  peculiai 
relation  which  was  understood  by  the  term 
JTAifpoSx"!.  {Diet,  of  Aid.  art.  CoUmiu.)  O^wm 
of  thia  kind  wen  i^t«d  at  Oreos  in  Eubom, 
at  Chalcia,  in  Naxoe,  Androa,  among  the  Thns- 
cians,  and  in  the  Thracian  Cbersoneaiu.  Tlie 
settlement  at  Sini^  has  been  already  spoken  of^ 
The  important  colony  of  Thnrii  was  founded  in 
H.  G.  444.  Amphipolis  waa  founded  by  tIagiMo 
in  B.C.  437.  These  colontea  also  awed  the  very 
important  purpose  of  drawing  off  from  Athens  a 
large  part  of  the  more  troublesome  and  needy 
citizens,  whom  it  might  have  been  found  difficult 
to  keep  employed  at  a  time  when  no  military 
operations  of  any  great  magnitud«  w«  beiiuc  , 
carried  en.  Peiide^  bowevei^  waa  anziow  lather 
for  a  well  conM^datad  empire  than  for  an  extennve 
dominion,  and  therefore  refiued  to  sanction  those 
plans  of  extensive  conquest  which  many  <rf  his 
contcmpomries  had  bqun  to  cherish.  Such  at- 
tempts, surrounded  as  Athens  waa  by  jealons  | 
rivaJs  and  active  enemies,  he  knew  would  be  toe 
vaat  to  be  attended  with  suoessa. 

Perides  tiumnghly  nnderatood  that  tlie  anpR- 
macy  which  it  was  his  object  to  secure  for  Athens 
rested  on  her  maritime  tuperiocity.  The  AUteniaa 
navy  was  one  of  the  objects  of  his  especial  care. 
A  fleet  of  60  gaUeys  was  sent  out  every  year  and 
kept  at  sea  for  eight  months,  mainly,  of  coune,  for 
the  purpoee  of  ttaining  the  crews,  thwigh  the  ei^ 
sistenCe  thus  provided  for  the  dtiiene  who  smed 
in  the  fleet  was  doubtless  an  item  in  hia  calcob- 
tions.  To  render  the  communication  between 
Alliens  and  Peiiaeeus  still  more  secure,  Pericles 
built  a  third  wail  between  the  two  fint  faailli 
parallel  to  the  Peiraic  walL 

The  internal  administntion  of  Ptfieles  ii  chanc- 
terised  chiefly  by  the  mode  in  whidi  the  paUic 
treasures  were  expended.  The  funds  dnived 
from  the  tribute  of  the  aUies  and  other  souices 
were  devoted  to  a  large  extent  to  the  erection  of 
those  magnificent  tem|4es  and  pnUic  buildings 
which  rendered  Athens  the  wonder  and  admiradim 
of  Greece.  A  detailed  description  of  the  splendid 
■tructuca  wbidi  crowned  Uie  Acropolia,  bekuigt 
rather  to  an  account  of  Athens.  The  Proprlaes, 
and  the  Parthenon,  with  it«  sculptured  pediments 
and  statue  of  Athene,  exhibited  a  perfection  of  ait 
never  before  seen,  and  never  sinee  nitpassnf. 
Besides  these,  the  Odeum,  a  theatre  deigned  for 
the  muucal  entertainment!  which  Peiidea  i^poided 
to  the  festivities  of  the  Panatbeoaea,  was  con- 
structed under  his  direction  ;  and  the  temples  at 
Eleusisaiid  other  places  in  Attica,  which  had  beru 
destroyed  by  the  Persians,  were  rebnilL  The 
rapidity  with  which  these  works  weta  finidwd 
excited  astonishmenL  The  Propylau,  the  most 
expensive  of  them,  was  finished  in  five  y«n. 
Under  the  stimulus  afforded  by  these  works  archi- 
tecture and  sculpture  reached  their  highest  perTrc- 
tion,  and  some  of  the  greatest  artiste  of  antiquity 
were  employed  in  erecting  or  adorning  the  build* 
iiiga.   The  chirf  direction  and  wwa^i  of  the 
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|iDblK  edificw  WW  eatntted  to  Pheidiu,  under 
tthose  uiperiotendeiKe  vers  employed  hia  two 
r«pit*  AkBBeBes  and  Agtkraeritu,  Ictinns  ind 
dilienka  Ike  udulMtB  of  the  I^urthenai.  Mna- 
the  Htfaitect  of  the  PropyUe*,  Coroebnt  the 
udiitKt  who  brgut  the  tem^  at  Eteuaia,  Calli- 
sackuh  Ifeti^ienea,  Xaioclea  and  othen.  Thete 
woru  calling  into  BctlTity,  aa  they  did  in  nriona 
wir^  tfanoM  ererf  branch      faiduBtry  and  com- 
Rtrce  at  Athensi  difibied  uiuTenal  proaperitj 
vh'ilF  they  pnceeded.    Such  a  variety  of  inatni- 
nenu  nd  mtertab  won  now  Heeded,  that  there 
tnoM  Wdly  be  aa  artisan  in  the  city  who  would 
noi  iai  Kope  for  hia  industry  and  akill ;  and  at 
rtrtr  art  reqntcvd  the  services  of  a  number  of 
tubonhnate  laboaien,  every  cUaa  of  the  labooiing 
□tiwDt  fbsnd  emi^oyiuent  and  support.  This, 
bovprer,  though  a  most  important  object,  and  one 
which  Peiieles  had  disUnctly  in  view,  was  not  the 
•nlr  one  which  he  set  before  himself  in  this  ex- 
pegdharc    Independently  of  the  giatificaUon  of 
nil  [wnonal  tast^  whkh  in  this  respect  accorded 
vith  thit  of  the  peajda,  his  inlcnial  and  external 
fiky  fenacd  parts  cf  one  wbtde.  While  be  lafsed 
Atbrni  to  that  supmnacy  which  in  his  judgment 
die  dcKired  to  possess,  on  account  both  of  the 
DuunI  capahiUlies  of  the  people  and  the  glorious 
■ctifiet*  which  they  had  made  for  the  safety  and 
ficedoBi  not  of  themselves  only  bat  of  Oreece.  the 
Mjiffift  aifwet  vfaich  the  dty  assunied  under 
bh  diiec&u  was  dewgned  to  keep  alive  among 
Ac  pcofJe  a  present  coosciontness  of  their  grent- 
Slid  power.    (Corap.  Demotth.  Araloer.  pi 
689,  Mid.  f.  56fi.)    This  feature  of  his  policy  is 
dittiiKtly  expressed  in  the  speech  delivered  by  him 
lh<  tUs  in  the  first  winter  of  the  Pelopon- 
BMB  wa^  a  aptwh  equally  rahaUe  af  an  en- 
MncDt  rf  his  viewa,  whether  the  sentiments 
MbiDcd  in  it  be,  as  is  most  probable,  such  as  he 
k&bQIt  delivend,  or  soch  as  his  contemporary 
IWjdides  knew  him  to  entertain  {Thucvd.  ii. 
3S — (6).   He  calls  upon  the  survivors  to  resolve 
list  die  ^rit  they  cherish  towards  their  enemies 
Aalt  be  as  less  daring  than  that  of  those  who  had 
Eilbi ;  entsidning  not  alone  the  immediate  benelit 
nntlihig  fimn  repelling  their  enemies,  but  mther 
^  pewer  of  the  dty,  contempbitinK  it  in  reality 
^v.  sad  becoming  lovers  {ipeurrdj)  of  it ;  aiid 
^'hflKfer  it  seems  to  them  to  be  great,  consider- 
iog  iha  mm  acquired  this  magnificence  by  dsnng, 
■aijodihg  what  was  necessary,  and  maintaining 
awatt  ofhononr  in  action  (c^  43).    The  design  (rf 
nit        was  that  Athens  should  be  thorooghly 
pnfaied  for  war,  while  it  contained  within  itself 
«<Rv  thing  that  conld  render  the  citisens  satisfied 
*nh  peace;  to  make  tbam  consdons  of  the&grait- 
wt|  anl  iMptie  them  with  that  self-reliance  and 
tl»i>c  lijonr,  which  was  a  surer  safeguard  than  all 
■ie  jeilouc  measures  resorted  to  by  the  Spartans 
(tSti — 39).   Nodiing  could  well  be' further  from 
■ke  truth  than  iho  eAtimate  Plato  fonned  of  the 
P*^    Pericles,  tf  he  makes  Socrates  express  his 
■*»  ^iew^  m  Mnring  that  Pericles  made  the 
Atbnrians  idle,  and  cowardly,  and  t^kative,  and 
*»«-lovin|,  by  first  accustoming  them  to  receive 
W  (Cofj,  p.515,  e.).     The  great  object  of 
jjwdes  *u  to  get  the  Athenians  to  set  before 
'^cadTaa  great  Meal  of  what  Athens  and  an 
Athauu  scght  to  be.    Hi*  commendations  of  the 
"^"■l^aneteriitiesjiattoi^quiieasmuch  of  the 
''^il  okrtatini  as  of  that  of  pnriscw  Tliix 


object,  of  leading  the  Atheniana  to  value  highly 
their  station  and  privileges  as  Athenian  citizens, 
may  doubtless  be  traced  in  the  law  which  he  got 
passed  at  an  eariy  period,  that  tha  privil^es  of 
citizenship  should  be  confined  to  those  whose 
parents  were  both  Atheniana;  a  law  which  was 
called  into  exerciae  in  b.  c.  444,  on  the  occa»ii>n  of 
a  present  of  com  being  sent  by  Psammetichut  from 
Egypt,  to  be  distributed  among  the  Athenian 
dtiaens.  At  the  scrutiny  which  was  set  on  foot 
only  aboot  14,000  were  fonnd  to  be  genuine 
AtbenianB,  nearly  &000  being  discovered  to  be  . 
aliens.  That  he  had  not  misolculated  the  effect 
likely  to  be  produced  on  the  minds  of  his  fellow- 
citisens,  is  shown  by  the  interest  and  pride  which 
they  took  In  the  progress  and  beauty  of  the  public 
worics.  When  it  was  a  matter  of  discussion  in  the 
assembly  whether  marble  or  ivory  should  be  nsed 
in  the  construction  of  the  gnat  statue  of  Athene, 
the  latter  was  selected,  apparently  for  scarcely  any 
other  reason  than  that  it  was  the  more  costly. 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  bare  idea  of  having 
Uieir  name  disconnected  with  the  worka  that 
■domed  their  city,  was  suffidenf  to  induce  them  to 
sanction  Pericles  in  his  lavish  application  of  the 
public  treasures.  Pity,  that  an  expenditure  so 
wise  in  its  ends,  and  so  magnificent  in  its  kind, 
should  have  been  founded  on  an  act  of  appro- 
priation, which  a  strict  impaitiality  cannot  justify, 
though  a  foir  consideration  of  all  the  ciicmnstances 
of  the  age  and  people  will  find  much  to  palliate  it. 
The  honesty  of  the  objections  rwsed  against  it  by 
the  enemies  of  Pericles  on  the  score  of  its  injusUce 
is  very  questionable.  The  issue  of  the  opposition 
of  Thucydides  and  his  party  has  ilready  been 
noticed. 

It  was  not  the  mere  device  of  a  demagogiw 
anziona  to  secure  popularity,  but  a  part  of  a  settled 
policy,  which  led  Pericles  to  provide  amusement 
for  the  people  in  the  shape  of  religions  festivals 
and  mnsica]  and  diamstic  entertainmenU.  Those 
were  at  the  tame  time  intended  to  prepare  tho 
citizens  by  cheerful  relaxation  and  intellectual 
stimulus  for  enduring  the  exertions  necessary  for 
the  greatness  and  weil-lteing  of  the  state,  and  to 
lead  them,  as  they  became  conscious  of  the  enjoy- 
ment at  well  as  dignity  of  their  condition,  ns 
Athenian  cltisena,  to  be  ready  to  put  forth  their 
most  strenuous  exntiona  in  defending  a  portion 
which  secured  to  them  so  many  advantages. 
(Th'icyd.  ti.  38,  40.)  The  impulse  that  would  be 
given  to  trade  and  commerce  by  the  increase  of 
requirements  on  the  part  of  the  Athenians  wnt 
also  an  element  in  his  calculations  (Thucyd.  iL 
38).  The  drnnm  etpecially  characterised  the  afiu 
of  Pericles  [Aiesciiyli-s,  SophoglU;  iJict  of 
Ant  art  OnHoetAo,  Tmyoe-liit],  From  the  con.'i: 
poets  Pericles  had  to  sustain  numeroui  attack-. 
Their  ridicule  of  hit  pcrtonal  peculiarity  cQiiii 
excite  nothing  more  than  a  passing  laugh.  M«re 
teriout  attempts  were  made  Ijy  them  to  render  liis 
position  auspicious  in  the  eyes  of  the  people.  They 
exaggerated  his  power,  ^oke  of  nis  party  aa 
Peisistratids,  and  called  upon  him  to  swear  that  he 
was  not  about  to  assume  the  tyranny.  Cratinus 
threw  out  inKiniiations  as  to  the  tardiness  with 
whicli  the  building uf  the  third  long  wall  to  Feirneeus 
proceeded.  Hia  connection  ivith  .\spasia  was  rande 
the  ground  of  firequent  sallies  (SchoL  ad  Fiat,  p, 
391,  ed.  Brkker ;  Pint.  Per.  24).  His  high  char- 
\  neux  and  strict  prolnty,  however,  iraj"^  d) 
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UteM  attadu  Bnt  tlut  Peikbt  vu 

the  inthor  of  a  hiw  puied  B>  c  440,  rratnuninf 
the  exbibitioD  of  comedv, »  not  ^beUe.  (Thiri- 
wall,  ToL  iiL  p.  83 ;  Cicdt  Rtp.  ir.  10^  U.) 
The  enemies  of  Peridea,  nnable  to  nin  hia  repn- 
tMion  by  these  means,  attacked  him  through  bia 
friends.  A  charge  was  bronght  igaiiut  Pheidiu 
of  appropriating  part  of  the  gold  deatinecl  to  adorn 
the  atatve  of  ue  goddess  on  the  Aaopc4is ;  and 
Menon,  a  wukman  who  had  been  eannloyvd  by 
Pheidias,  was  suborned  to  sappott  toe  charge 
[MiNoN].  Bjthe  direction  of  . Pericles,  however, 
the  goldm  <«iuuB«its  had  been  so  fixed  as  to 
admit  of  bcfaig  takan  off.  Peridea  ehaUenged  the 
accnaen  to  wagb  than.  Thqr  ■hmk  firana  tb* 
teat,  bat  the  protHtj  of  Pheidias  was  ettablished. 
This  charge  haTing  been  fruitless,  a  second  at- 
tack was  made  on  him  fas  having  in  the  sculp- 
ture on  the  shield  of  the  goddett,  representing 
the  battle  with  the  Anuiona,  introduced  portraits 
of  himself  and  Perides.  To  support  this  chaiige, 
again  Menon  was  bronriit  forward,  ai>d  Pheidias 
waa  caat  into  prison  as  naring  shown  diahononr  to 
the  national  religion.  Accwding  to  Plutarch  he 
died  there,  either  bj  ptdson,  or  bj  a  natural  death. 

The  next  attfedc  waa  intended  to  vonod  Peri- 
dea  on  a  still  mote  sensitive  adei  The  ocmnaction 
between  Peridea  and  Aqiana,  and  the  great  as. 
cendancjr  which  she  had  over  htm,  has  alreadj 
been  apokm  of  in  the  article  Aspabia.  (Respect 
ing  the  benefit  which  the  oratory  of  Poides  was 
tumosed  to  have  derived  from  her  instmctiona, 
•ee  Flab  JMmmi  p.  235,  e.  336,  a.)  The  comic 
poet  Hmnippn*  inatitiited  a  proeeeation  against 
tier,  on  the  ground  of  itnpiet;,  and  of  pandering 
to  the  vices  of  Peridea  by  corrapting  the  Athe- 
nian wonten  ;  a  charge  beyond  ^1  doubt  as  alan- 
deroUB  as  that  made  agalnat  Pheidiaa  of  doing 
the  same  under  ^tence  of  admitting  Athe- 
nian hidies  to  view  the  ptogreas  of  his  worits 
(Thiriwall,  iii.  pp.  87,  W).  A^wently,  wUle  this 
trial  waa  pending,  Diopeithes  got  a  decree  passed 
Uiat  those  who  £uiied  the  existence  of  the  gods, 
or  introdnoed  new  onnions  about  celestial  phaeno- 
mena,  ahoold  be  inmaaed  against  and  impeached 
according  to  the  process  termed  *\mefyOJa  {Did. 
o/AiO.  ait.  Eitea^ilia).  TUa  dactve  was  aimed 
at  Anazagoias,  and  thrmgh  him  at  Peridn. 
Another  decree  waa  proposed  by  Dnuontidea,  that 
Peridea  ahonld  gin  in  an  account  of  hia  expendi- 
tuit  of  the  pubbc  mone^  befwa  the  PiytaneK  who 
were  to  coiidoct  the  tnal  irith  peculiar  ademnit^. 
On  the  amendment  of  Anion  it  was  decteed  thnt 
the  trid  ahoold  take  place  befine  IfiOO  dicaats. 
Aapaaia  was  acquitted,  though  Peridea  waa  obliged 
to  descend  to  entreaties  and  tcara  to  save  her.  The 
fiite  of  Anaxagoraa  is  uncertain  [Anaxaooras]. 
Of  the  proceedings  against  Peridea  himself  we 
bear  notaing  farther.  (Hnt  f.  e: ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  £88,  where  several  of  the  gosd^ng  stories 
about  Pericles  will  be  found ;  Di^  xii.  39 ;  Diog. 
LaerL  it  12.)  It  was  the  opinion  entertained  by 
many  andent  writen  that  the  dread  of  the  im- 
pending prosecution  was  at  least  one  of  the  mo- 
tives which  induced  Pericles  to  hurry  on  the  oat- 
break  of  the  war  with  Sparta.  That  this  unworthy 
char^  waa  a  false  one  is  abnndantiy  evident  from 
the  impartial  and  emphatic  atatements  of  Tbacy- 
didea.  The  honesty  of  Peridea  was  nnimpeach- 
able,  and  the  outbreak  of  hoatilitM  inevilaUe. 

Whan  ibe  CorcTmeaaa  appUad  to  Athtnt  ftr 
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aauatanoe  agtfaiat  Cwintb,  one  of  their  onin  arga- 
ments  wat  that  hoatilitiea  bctwoen  the  rival 
federadea  could  not  be  poatponed  tnu^  longer. 
Pericles  doubdeas  foresaw  this  when  by  bk  advice 
a  defenuve  dliance  was  eontncted  witii  the  Cer- 
cyraaans,  and  ten  galleya  snt  to  assfat  than. 
mtder  Lacedaemooius  too  m  of  Clnun,  wkiA 
ware  only  to  be  braog^t  into  aedfln  in  cans  a  de- 
scent iqNNi  the  tarritoiiea  of  tha  Ciimiiaans  wete 
thrMtened.  Ptatardi  npnaanta  Pendea  na  send- 
ing so  amull  a  fona  thraiwh  jnlousy  of  the  fismily 
of  CimoQ.  Perides  might  safely  have  defied  the 
rivalnr  of  a  much  mora  fiiaiBidabU  peiaon  than 
iMeaMmatiiii.  A  hner  ■qudniB  of  90  ah^ 
«u  Hnt  ont  not  long  aner*  ii  cho  ^  ftne  fint 
sent  should  prove  too  smaU.  (Thncyd.  L  31 — A4.) 
The  measures  taken  by  the  Athraiana  with  re- 
spect to'  Potidaea  doabtleaa  bad  the  aanctiaa  of 
Peridea,  if  they  were  not  st^gested  by  fafan. 
(Thucyd.  i.  £6,  &a)  After  war  had  bwo  iMOamd 
by  the  congress  of  the  Pelopoooedan  alUance,  aa 
the  membeta  of  it  wer«  not  in  a  condition  to  am- 
mence  faoatilities  immediately,  varions  ewb— a'na 
were  aent  to  Athens,  manifestly  rather  with  the 
intention  of  nmlti^ying  caoses  of  bostilitj,  than 
with  a  dnnn  intention  to  prevent  tha  ontlmak 
of  war.  Hie  first  demand  made  waa,  that  tha 
Athenians  should  banish  dl  that  remained  at  the 
aecnned  bmily  of  the  Alcsnaeonid^  Tbia  waa 
clearly  aimed  at  Peridea,  who  by  his  motbtr'e 
aide  was  connected  with  that  hovse.  The  design 
of  the  LacedaamoniaoB  waa  to  render  Peiiclea  an 
object  of  oditnn  when  the  difflcoltie*  of  the  war 
came  to  bo  ftlt  by  the  Atheniana,  by  making  it 
ai^teai  that  he  waa  the  obstacle  in  the  way  a£ 
peace.  (Thncyd.  i.  127.)  The  demand  w«a  dis- 
regarded, and  the  Lacwlaemoniaus  in  their  tom 
directed  to  free  themselves  from  the  pdlnUon  con- 
tracted by  the  dcsUh  of  Pauaaniah  Sabaaqoent 
damanda  were  made  .that  the  Athaniaa*  dioakl 
raise  the  siege  of  Potidaea,  rsatote  A^ba  to  inde- 
pendence, and  especidly  teped  the  deoee  against 
the  M^arians,  by  which  the  Utter  were  exdnded, 
on  pain  of  death,  fram  the  ngont  of  Athena,  and 
from  all  ports  in  die  Athenian  dominints.  On*  of 
the  scandalont  stories  of  the  time  represented  this 
decree  as  having  been  procured  by  Peridea  fran 
private  motives,  some  Megariana  having  carried  off 
two  giria  belonging  to  the  train  of  Aspnda.  (Ari*- 
toph.  Acliartt.  600.)  There  waa  quite  su^ftiaot 
ground  for  the  decree  in  the  long-staading  conrity 
between  the  Athenians  and  M^gprima,  which, 
just  before  the  decree  was  passed  on  the  motioii  of 
Charinua,  had  been  inflamed  by  the  murder  of  aa 
Athenian  hcrdd,  who  had  been  aent  to  obtain 
■atiafnction  from  the  Megariana  for  their  having 
encroached  upon  the  consecrated  land  that  lay  be- 
tween the  territories  of  the  two  autes.  'Tbia  de- 
<  mand  of  tha  Lacedaenmiana  was  laocMdad  by 
me  that  the  Athenians  shonU  have  all  Giwefc 
States  independent,  that  is,  that  Athena  should 
relinquish  her  empire,  intimations  being  ^ven  that 
peace  might  be  expected  if  these  conditiona  were 
complied  with.  An  asaemblr  waa  held  to  deli- 
benite  on  the  nnawcr  to  be  given  to  the  Iarrrtn> 
moniona.  The  tnie  motivca  which  actuated  P«ri- 
clea  in  redsting  thcae  demands  are  g^ven  by  Tha* 
cydidea  in  \he  apecch  which  be  puts  into  hia 
mouth  on  the  occaaiun  (i.  140 — 144).  Perulea 
judged  rightly  in  telling  the  Athenians  that  tha 
demands  made  of  them,  eqaddly  that  abeat  lla* 
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wt,  vUd  «M  nKMt  iBHated  on,  wen  awn 
m  br.  vbiifc  th«  I<>wih<niiiMii  wen  bTiog 
•  iferit  aad  Molatinp  of  tbe  Atheunw  ;  ud 
■tin  tketpMntof  Tiev,  iuTolfing  the wluil«pri»' 
fk  of  mbaiieriwi  to  SpaitB,  it  becaow  u  the 
tiMi  npertana  not  to  jiM.  H«  poiyted  o«t 
W  id-nMUaget  which  Athen^  «■  the  heed  of  » 
ivyatt  dnunion,  poMCMed  OTer  a  diqoiotad 
Ske  thrt  rf  the  PejapoanwieBi,  ^ichtHMn- 
m.  bad  not  at  it*  mmeJiale  caaimnd  tlwi«- 
«-m  erireoMij  for  0017102  on  the  war,  Mi4 
lodid  find  the  prataat  difficiutj  in  rauiiig  then  t 
ka^ti  b«v  impoiaible  it  waa  that  the  Pehi^<m- 
lewci  dould  be  able  to  ci^  with  the  Athnuane 
M  aad  how  uttari;  finutleaa  tbeil  attack 
KnU  be  while  Athaoi  remaUMd  Mil  law  l)w 
■i.  The  coaiae  which  he  recnmBaidad  tban- 
^  wn,  that  the  Athoiiana  aboold  not  attampt 
0  licieDd  their  taritatj  when  invaded,  bat  retire 
iitbia  tbe  dtjr,  aad  dvrote  all  tbrir  attaotioa 
n  MCBfng  lha  atKn|tfi  and  effideuy  of  their 
B<T,  tuk  whidi  tlwj  eooU  nake  aeren  relalia' 
M«  em  the  teiriterici  of  their  enemiaa ;  atnoe  a 
ni,tnrT  by  knd  woald  be  of  no  aerrica,  and  defeat 
vnLd  TWDwdiatdy  be  Mowed  bj  the  revolt  of 
ilir.r  waifKt  allicek  He  warned  them,  however, 
6m.  they  mat  be  content  with  defendiilK  what 
ixj  alRBdy  pwaiwad,  and  nnut  not  attempt  to 
ntrad  their  daMiaieB.  War,  he  bade  then  ob- 
•mp.  coaU  not  be  avoided  ;  and  they  wooU  the 
Imi  M  tbe  iH  efiecu  of  it,  if  they  met  their  an- 
>ir«i«s  with  alacrity.  At  hia  auggeetioD  the 
AilMuaaa  pve  for  anawer  to  the  lAcedaevoniao 
■daaodan,  that  they  would  reeeind  the  decree 
■rveat  Mqntf  the  I^eadaeiiMniaBi  wmU  eeaia 
V>  cidode  itnayia  bam  interoouae  with  their 
otwBi ;  that  they  would  kave  their  allies  lode- 
p'^i^sit  if  ibey  were  ao  at  the  condnaim  of  tbe 
tmtT.md  if  Sparta  woald  grant  real  independence 
M  la  aliiM ;  and  that  they  were  ttUl  willing  to 
•a^  their  difbccBcea  to  arbilmtion. 

la  mt  warn,  indeed,  Peridea  m^  be  looked 
tpa  at  tbe  aathcr  of  the  PelopanneaiaB  war,  in- 
MMch  m  it  waa  mainly  hia  enlightened  policy 
«hxh  bad  taited  Athena  to  that  degree  of  power 
■bich  jiadnced  ia  the  Laeedaenwtuana  the  jea- 
aad  ^im  which  Thncydidea  (i.  23)  di^ 
ivJy  afitmata  have  bean  tlm  teal  onueof  tbe 
Cn«p(«a«iBa  war.    How  aocaiaidy  Peridea  had 
tjlralaltd  tbe  moafcea  of  Athena,  and  how  wiiely 
^  tad  diMerDMl  her  trae  policy  in  tbe  war,  waa 
f^deied  mawfcBt  by  the  apirited  struggle  which 
BMDtuncd  eves  when  the  PelDponneiiana 
*>P^Kd  with  Peiriaa  gold,  and  by  the  ine- 
paUrn  jimrtam  iate  iriiidi  ahe  waa  plunged  by 
L*f  drpKBira  (ram  tbe  fciStj  enjoined  by  Peridea. 

■a  tki         of  B.C  431  Plataea  waa  aeised. 
Boib  ait*  peered  with  vigour  for  hostilities ; 

a  Pdapennesiaa  army  having  aaannliled  at 
tv  Mbom,  another  embaaay  waa  aent  to  the 
AihwM  by  Aid^dluBsa  to  aaa  if  thej  were  dia- 
P«d  to  Tidd.  In  acoMdaaee  with  a  deene  whidi 
ifBidet  kad  bad  pMved,  that  no  herald  or  em- 
iMd  be  Kodvcd  alier  the  Lacedaemonians 
kid  taka  tbe  field,  the  ambeatador,  Meleaippua, 
*a*  net  laRwd  le  enter  tbe  city.  Peiidei,  aoa- 
(■"(■l  lUt  Atdiidaraoa  in  hu  invaaiou  might 
^*  Ui  jwjty  antouched,  either  ont  of  private 
^*^di%  ar  ^  ^  diracdon  of  the  Pelopon- 
***>M^  ■  eider  to  ezdte  odinm  against  him, 
=«hBdB  ai  aamUy  of  the  people  that  IT  liia 


land*  wen  left  vuavaged,  he  wwld  gii«  Hum  wf 
to  ha  the  property  of  the  MMa  (Thwgrd.  ii,  IS). 
He  took  tha  oppwtiuiity  at  the  aam  tins  of  giving 
the  Athaoiana  an  accoant  of  the  naeaim*  they  had 
at  their  commaad.  Acting  span  hia  advice  th^ 
conveyed  their  meveaUe  pr^eity  into  the  city, 
transporting  their  cattle  and  beairta  of  burden  to 
Esboea.  When  the  pelo|iiiaiiawn  acn^  advanced 
daaohtiag  AHo,  tha  Athwiiaaa  trwa  rtiwewi  to 
be  led  o«t«0|isat  the  enonrtMiAvwa  MOT  with 
Peridea  beouae  he  steadily  adhered  tn  tM  poticy 
be  had  reooBuoeaded.  Ue  woold  htdd  no  aaaenbly 
or  meeting  of  any  kind.  He,  however,  kept  doae 
guard  oa  the  walla,  and  aent  e«t  candrr  to  protect 
the  lands  near  the  aty.  Whil*  the  Polopontiaaian  . 
army  was  in  Attic*,  a  fltet  of  100  ahqia  waa 
aent  ronnd  PelMoqneaiw.  (Tkneyd.  ii  18»  &c.) 
Tha  foreaight  <i  Paridea  may  piobably  be  traced 
in  the  aetting  i^mtt  1000  talanu.  and  100  of  the 
beat  aailing  pdleya  of  the  year,  to  be  employed 
only  in  CMe  of  an  attach  being  made  on  Amu 
by  aea.  Asij  one  pnpoaing  to  ^pnwiata  thoai 
to  any  other  pwpoaa  was  l«  anftr  death.  Another 
fleet  (4  thirty  ^ipa  waa  aent  akmg  tha  eoaata  of 
Locna  and  Etiboea :  and  in  this  same  snnuner  the 
papulation  of  Aegioa  was  expelled,  and  Athenian 
Goioiista  sent  to  take  peaeeanoa  of  tbe  iahmd.  An 
alliance  «ia  alao  entend  into  with  Sltaloea,  kiw 
of  Thtaoe,  la  tbe  antwnn  Peridea  in  petaon  Im 
an  army  iate  UcgvK  nngad  most  of  tbe 
country.  Thedacneagaintt  Megan  boGNe  apoken 
of  enacted  that  the  Athenian  geserala  on  entering 
office  ahoNid  awaar  to  invade  Megaria  twin  a  year 
(Plat  i.  c. ;  Tkacyd.  iv.  $6).  In  tbe  winter  (b.  & 
481 — aoi  en  tbe  mmm  of  mrinf  Ivnand  ho- 
naan  to  tinaa  whn  h^d  fidbm  in  the  cavH  «(  the 
boatilitie*,  Pericles  was  cbocMi  to  dehver  tbe  oar 
tion.  (Thucyd.  ii.  3(— 46.)  la  the  aummer  of 
the  next  year,  when  the  Peloponnesians  invaded 
AttjcB,  Peridea  panned  the  mine  pebey  as  before. 
Jn  this  awnmer  the  pliigue  made  tie  appewance  in 
Athens  (Thuoyd.  ii.  48,  &c).  An  wnnawt  ef 
100  ships  (Thwyd.  ii.  66)  mu  ccndieted  by 
Pericles  in  penon  to  tbe  eoaet  vt  Pelepaaneaaa. 
An  eclipse  of  tbe  sua  which  happened  jast  before 
tbe  fleet  set  sail  aSbrded  Pericfea  an  (^tportimi^ 
•f  afwlying  the  aatnoonucal  knowledge  wUck  be 
bad  derived  fton  Anaxagwaa  in  quieUiig  the  ahwi 
which  it  ooaaioncd.  (pTuLi'sr.  8&1 

The  Athenians,  being  exposed  to  the  deTuMlM 
of  the  war  and  the  pli^oa  el  the  lanM  time,  not 
annatarally  began  t*  turn  their  tboagbts  to  peace, 
and  looked  upon  Peridea  as  the  aathor  1^  all  their 
diatreaaaai  iaaamiwh  aa  he  bad  penaaded  than  to 
go  to  war.  Peridea  was  unaue  tu  uevent  die 
sending  of  an  enibuaay  to  Sparta,  whh  propoaola 
fOT  peace.  It  was  however  fruitless  Pendestben 
called  an  assembly,  and  endeaveared  to  bring  tbe 
people  to  a  better  mind ;  set  forth  the  grounds 
they  had  for  hoping  for  sticcess  ;  pointed  set  tbe 
unvaonaUeneas  of  bang  caat  ^wn  and  diverted 
oonrae  of  action  delibetatdy  taken  np  by  wm 
nnfineseen  acddent  like  tbet  of  tbe  plsgae,  aad 
eqiecially  tbe  injustice  of  holdii>g  him  in  any  w^ 
respenaible  for  the  hardships  they  were  safieimg 
on  acconnt  of  it.  It  vraa  impoaaible  now  to  retreat  ( 
their  empire  niut  be  deCended  at  any  aacriSae,  fcr 
it  waa  paikos  to  aUndon  it  (Thnqrd.  ii.  fidr-64). 
Though  his  Bpeeah  to  aone  extent  allayed  ne 
paUie  ftnmt,  it  did  not  ranwve  baa  tfaav  ni*d« 
tbe  irritation  tbqr  feh.   Clean  i^ean  aneuB  M» 
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fiiMnKMt  coflBUM.  Accoi^ng  to  nntaich  a  decree 
vu  paued  that  Perides  ahoold  be  defRived  of  kb 
command  and  pay  a  fine,  the  amoant  m  vhich  wu 
▼arioBBlf  itated.  Thucydidee  merely  mjt  that  he 
wai  fined.  The  iU  feeling  of  the  people  havinj^ 
found  this  Tent«  Pericles  loon  renuned  hia  aecoe- 
tomed  Mway,  and  ws*  agun  elected  one  the 
genenb  for  the  enaning  year. 

The  military  opaiBtiont  of  a.Ci  429  were  donbt- 
lew  conducted  under  the  general  auperintendence 
of  Pericles,  though  he  does  not  appear  to  have  con- 
ducted uiy  in  person.  The  plague  cartied  off  most 
of  hia  near  connections.  Hia  son  Xanthippiu,  a 
praffigata  and  imdntiftil  yoodi,  hia  aiatar,  and  most 
of  hii  intinate  Manda  died  of  it.  Still  Perides 
maintained  unmoved  his  calm  bearing  and  philo- 
sophic composure,  and  did  not  even  attend  the 
funeral  rites  of  those  who  were  canied  oiF.  At 
last  bis  only  sumrii^  legitimate  son,  Panlua,  a 
youth  of  greater  promise  than  his  brother,  fell  a 
Ticdm,  The  firmness  of  Perides  then  at  last  gave 
way ;  M  he  placed  the  funeral  gariand  on  the  head 
of  the  Kfelesa  youth  he  burst  into  tears  and  sobbed 
ahmd.  He  had  one  son  remaining,  his  child  hy 
Anasia.  Either  "bj  a  r^eal  of  the  lav  respecting 
I^tiiBBcy  whidi  ha  himaelf  had  before  got  passed, 
or  by  a  spedal  vote,  he  was  allowed  to  enrol  this 
son  in  his  own  tribe  and  give  him  his  own  name. 
In  the  autumn  of  b.  a  429  Pnicles  himself  died 
of  a  lingering  sickness,  which,  if  a  rariety  of  the 
plague,  was  not  attended  by  its  usual  violent 
aymptuDs,  but  was  of  such  a  nature  that  he 
wasted  away  by  slow  degrees.  ThM^rfuastas  pre- 
semd  a  stoiy,  that  he  allowed  the  women  who 
attended  him  to  hang  an  amnlet  roimd  his  neck, 
iriiich  he  showed  to  a  friend  to  indicate  the  ex- 
tremity to  whteh  sickness  had  reduced  him,  when 
he  could  submit  to  such  a  piece  of  superstition. 
When  at  the  point  of  death,  as  his  friends  were 
gathcnd  roimd  his  bed,  recalling  hia  virtues  and 
suceesaei  and  eniuneisting  his  triumphs  (in  the 
course  of  bis  military  career,  in  which  he  was 
squally  remarkable  fur  his  prudence*  and  his  eon- 
rage,  he  had  erected  as  many  as  nine  trophies), 
orerhearing  their  remarks,  he  said  that  they  had 
forgotten  his  greatest  praise:  tliat  no  Athenian 
through  hia  means  hmi  been  made  to  put  on 
tnaaming.  He  surrired  the  commeocement  of  the 
war  two  year*  and .  six  months  (Thnc  ii.  65). 
His  death  was  an  itrepacable  loss  to  Athens.  The 
poliqr  he  had  laid  down  for  the  guidance  of  his 
folbw-dtisens  was  soon  departed  bom ;  and  those 
who  came  afier  him  being  fiir  inferior  to  him  in 
persona!  abilities  and  merit  and  more  on  a  level  with 
each  other,  in  their  engeniesa  to  assume  the  reins  of 
the  state,  betook  themselves  to  unworthy  modes 
of  securing  popular  favour,  and,  so  for  from  check- 
ing the  wrong  inclinations  of  the  people,  fostered 
and  eneonnged  them,  while  the  operations  of  the 
fwoea  abroad  and  the  counsels  of  the  poiple  at 
home  were  weakened  by  division  and  strife  (Thut 
U.65). 

The  name  of  the  wife  of  Pericles  is  not  men- 
tioned. She  had  been  the  wife  of  Hipponicus,  by 
whom  she  was  the  mother  of  CaUias.  [Callias, 
Vd.  I.  p.  667.]  She  bon  two  aona  to  Pericles, 
Xanthippns  and  Parahs,    She  lived  unhappily 

'  He  used  to  say  that  tts  far  as  their  fate  de- 
pended upon  him,  the  Athenians  should  be  im- 
nortal. 
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with  pMidet,  and  a  divooe  took  plaee  by  flnttaal 
consent,  when  Perides  connected  himself  witk 
Aspasia  by  a  tie  as  close  as  the  law  allowed.  His 
union  with  her  continued  in  uninterrupted  har- 
mony till  his  death.  It  is  possible  enoo^  that 
Aspaua  oocaaioiied  the  alienation  of  Peric^  fnm 
his  wife ;  but  at  the  same  time  it  appear*  tint  abe 
had  beeo  divorced  by  ha  taaaet  hnsfaand  Ekewiae. 
By  Aspana  Perides  had  one  son,  who  ban  his 
name.  Of  his  strict  probity  he  left  the  deranve 
proof  in  th«  fact  that  at  his  death  he  waa  fonnd 
not  to  have  added  a  single  drachma  to  hU  here- 
ditary ffft^Mrty.  Cicero  (finuL  7.  S  27,  d«  Orai. 
ii  22.  §  93)  speaks  of  written  Ofationa  1^  ^ijdes 
as  extant.  It  is  not  imKkely  that  be  waa  de- 
ceived by  some  epnrions  productions  bearing  hia 
name.  (Quint  /.  O.  iiL  1.)  Ho  mentions  the 
tomb  of  Pericles  at  Athens  (tUFin.  v.  2).  It  was 
on  the  wny  to  the  Academy  (Pans.  i.  29.  g  3). 
There  was  also  a  stiitue  of  hnn  at  Athens  (  Pans-  i. 
28.  $  2).  (Pint.  Peridei,  Thiriwall,  Hut. 
Ghveoe,  vol,  iii.  cc.  17 — 20). 

2.  Son  of  the  precMling.  by  Aspasia  f  Pbriclxs, 
No.  1],  He  was  one  of  the  generals  at  the  battle  of 
Aiginusae,  and  was  put  to  death  in  consequence  of 
the  snsnecessfil  issue  of  that  batU&  (Xen.  JM~ 
tn.L5.  «  16.)  [C.P.M.] 

PERICLY^MENUS  (n^h^ficms).  t.  One 
of  the  Argonauts,  was  a  son  of  Nelens  and  Chloris. 
and  a  brother  of  Nestor.  (Horn.  Od.  xi.  28.% ; 
Apollod.  i.  S.  §  15 ;  Orph.  Arptm.  165.)  Poafidoa 
gave  him  the  power  of  changing  himself  into  dif- 
fnent  forms,  and  conferred  upon  him  great  atirngth, 
but  he  was  n«Terthel«w  skin  by  Heracles  at  the 
taking  of  Pylos.  (ApoUod.  i  9.  5  9,  iL  7.  §  S  j 
ApoUon.  Rhod.  i  156  n-ith  the  SchoL;  Ov.  Afti, 
xiii.  556,  &c.;  Eustath.  ad  //bta.  j),  16115.)  Accord- 
ing to  Hvginus  (Fab.  10)  Peridymennt  escaped 
Heracles  in  the  shape  of  an  eagle. 

2l  A  son  of  Pooeidan  and  Chkms,  the  daogiiter 
of  Teimnas,  of  Thebes.  In  the  war  of  the  Seven 
agwnst  Thebes  he  was  believed  to  have  killed  Par- 
thenopaens  (Apollod.  iii.  6.  §  8 ;  Paus.  viii.  18,  in 
fin.;  Eurip.  Phaeu,  1157),  and  when  he  porsaed 
Amphiarana,  the  latter  hy  the  command  of  Zeua 
was  swallowed  up  by  the  earth.  (Phid.  !Vem.  ix. 
67.  Ac  with  the  SchoL)  [L.  S.] 

PERTCbT'HENUS(n<fNiAtf/umf),astatuu7 
of  unknown  age  and  countiy,  is  enumerated  by 
Pliny  among  those  who  made  aiiUrtas  H  armaim  et 
venaioret  taerificantetqiK  {H.  N.  xxxir.  8.  a.  1 9.  § 
S4).  One  of  bis  works,  a  female  statue,  ia  men- 
tioned by  l^ian  \adv,  Greue.  56.  p.  118,  e<L 
Worth.).  [P.  S.] 

PERI'CLYTUS  IJItpiKKinot),  a  scnipcor,  who 
belonced  to  the  best  period  and  to  one  of  the  besc 
schools  of  Qrecian  nrC,  but  of  whom  scarcely  any- 
thing is  known.  He  is  only  mentioned  in  n  single 
passage  of  Psasanias  (v.  17.  §  *\  bum  which  we 
Icam  diet  he  was  the  disd{de  of  Pdydeitus  of 
Argos,  and  the  teacher  of  Antiphanes,  who  waa 
the  teacher  of  Cleon  of  Sicyon.  Since  Polycleitoa 
tlonrished  about  &  c.  440,  and  Antiphanes  about 
B.  c.  400,  the  date  of  Peridytos  may  be  fixed  at 
about  B.  c,  420.  In  some  editions  of  Pausanina  bi« 
name  occurs  in  another  passage  (ii.  23.  g  8).  but  the 
true  reading  is  no^vxXefrov,  not  n^titAtfrov  or 
n#pi«\ifrnu.    [Comp.  Naucvdkr.]        [P- Su] 

PRRICTIONK  nnd  PERICTYONE 
KTi6n,  TltpiKTuiirg,  the  former  hein^  the  more 
common  fimn),  if  sud  to  have  been  the  toother 
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m»,  ytho  wu  b«n  &  c.  429.  Dioguei 
gm«s  (to.  1)  and  SaidM  (i:c.  IIA<(r«r)  tall 
r  atbo  Pmom,  wUA  «m  tin  miM  of  Pbto'i 
■n:  fSwA,  &  «.  Ibnfcm)  Thraugfa  Peric- 
•t.  Plat*  WM  dtiBwJid  from  Sokm.  (see  p«- 
af  Olaucon,)  thovgli  (Mjnupiodonii  in 
i  life  of  Pkto  trace*  hia  denent  from  Solon 
(•rish  his  iuber,  and  from  Codnu  through  hit 
•Utc.  tcTcinag  tfa«  ■tatcmentt  of  Diogone*  LaSr- 
»iLc)  md  ApoleioiCi*  Degm. IHaL).  It  u 

i3irW  OBjeetnn  of  Bntlay^  (iMnt.  <m  Pkor 
i*«.nLi^42l,  ed.  lSS6).tliBt,n[tTOth<ni{rbt 
«  pnitA  M  dcconm  to  naks  eren  the  female  kin- 
mi  «f  phikao^on  copy  after  the  men,"  certain 
iHun  bearing  the  name  of  Perictione,  and  qnoted 
1  Scrhwni  {PlariUg.  L  62,  63,  luix.  AO,  Izxxr. 
9>, are  ^nriaoa, and, for  the reoMD  abovegiven, 
mnd  ikc  DHM  of  nato^  mother.  Ilia  ia 
m^tkned  by  tha  fiKi,  %*auA  by  Bentley,  that 
)a:Uiehtis  mentioiH  no  each  name  in  bis  copious 
•t  of  Pruagoraui  women.  Beside*,  the  first  two 
■socu  an  in  tin  Doric,  and  tbe  hst  two  (n<A 
t.  M  Bmlley,  through  tmnight,  mji)  are  in  the 
MX  diaieet.  **  And  why  dioold  she  writs  plii- 
wfoy  ia  two  dialecu?"  We  hare  no  other 
[vz  «r  tUa  hHt  Perictione,  if  indeed  there  was 
..  a  a  woiaaii,  laTC  in  the  extntcta  given  by 
itobwiu;  and  tbe  two  last  fragments  are  nndoubt- 
rih  tpotiooa,  whatever  be  deteimined  regardiag 
fan  in  the  Doric  diafeet.  [W.H.O.] 

PERIE'RBS  (nepnlpitf).  1.  A  ton  «f  Aooliu 
lae  Ecaiete,  kii^  of  Meaaene,  was  tbe  &ther  of 
&?kn«aiidLeactppiiabjO(»){ophone.  (Apollod. 
L  7.  i  3 ;  Psaa.  it.  2.  §  2,  3.  §  3,  &g.)  In  tome 
ttsihioiu  Perierea  was  called  a  son  of  Cynortas,  and 
Wndn  Ike  mm  above  mentioned  he  is  said  to  have 
^■ciw  br  tiomphoaa,  tbt  bther  of  I^adareos  and 
:nri».'  (Tsatx.  ^l^bW;  Apollod.  L  9.  §  5, 
^lOJS.)  Oefaalnaateo  ia  called  a  ton  of  Poi- 
m.  {%M^.miBmiiKOrmLAA7.)  Afierthedeath 
•f  Pcriens,  OOTgo|Aoiie  is  said  to  hare  married 
tkialu,  aad  to  bare  been  the  first  widow  in 
Gr«>ce  that  Mnied  a  seeoad  huband.  (Pans.  ii. 
3l.|l,M^iiLLf  4.) 
^  TWdsrioMeraf  kmg  Henoecena  in  Thebes. 

3.  The  father  of  Boma,  who  was  the  husband 
ttPtiydsm.  (Hon. /A  xn.  177.)  [L.8.] 

PERI'GENES  {Utfuyi^),  commander  of  the 
^•M  «r  Ptolnay  IV.  (Philopator)  in  the  war 
Kom  Aida^aa  III.,  kin;  of  Syria,  ac.  218. 
H'  n^a^  Diagaetaa,  tbe  admiral  of  AnUochua, 
■iihoat  any  dectHre  resalt,  bnt  the  defeat  of  the 
'xA  forces  of  Colony  nnder  Nicolaai  compelled 
IVuPDHiD  retrtat  (PolyK  r.  68. 69.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PERILAtTS  (IlfpOuut),  a  son  of  Icariaa  and 
^nboea,  and  I'bredicr  of  Penelope.  (Apollod.  iii. 
I«-  §  6 ;  PkDS.  Tiii.  34.  §  2.)  There  are  three 
rkm  myiliieal  pmonages  of  the  nme  nnme. 

ii.  -20.  %  G.  Til.  4.  I  1 ;  Quint.  SmTm.  viii. 
»*■)  [L.S.] 

PERILA'US  (n^oot).  I .  A  citizen  of  Me- 
m.  whoeipsnBEd  tbe  party  of  Philip  of  Macedon, 
udaccM&g  to  Oemoithenea,  betiayed  his  country 

u  tau  wureb,  but  was  afterwarda  treated  by 

k-a  Tiih  HjWt  and  contempt    (Dem.  da  Cvr. 

%  A  Haeedonian  offieo*,  who  was  one  of  the 
dcfatigs  sent  hj  Meleeger  and  Arriiidaeus 
»tiwtwi>tha  party  of  Perdiccas  and  LeonuatnH, 
"■"■■I  ^Mwiiuaaat  BabylM  imawdklely  after 
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tha  dtath  of  Alexander  (Curt.  z.  8.  $  15).  H« 
■ftnwards  attached  himself  to  Antigonua,  by  whtao 
ho  was  appointed,  in  B.C.  315.  to  command  an 
amy  in  the  aoBthem  prorincea  of  Aaia-lliiufft 
but  waa  defeated  and  taken  prisoner  by  Poly- 
deittts,  tbe  genetal  of  SelMwna.    (IHod.  xix.  64.) 

3.  A  son  of  Aotmter,  and  younger  brother  of 
Casaander,  king  of  HacedimiA,  nnder  whom  be  held 
variona  subordinate  eiuployaients.  (PluL  lU  Fmt. 
Amor,  Id.  p.  486,  a.)  [K  H. 

PERILLU8  (nifOOm  ;  ^  torn  ntfUMn  in 
UvMUtPkaL  l>aitdtbeSchiiliBSttoniidaivfyJl. 
i.  185,  probably  arises  fram  a  confurion  of  A  with 
A),  a  statuary,  was  the  maker  of  the  bronse  boll  of 
the  tyrant  Phalaris,  respecting  which  see  further 
nnder  Phaubib.  Of  the  modem  disquisitims  on 
this  instrument  of  tortore.  the  most  important  an 
those  of  GtfUer  (Dt  Situ  et  Orig.  ^raau.  pp.  273, 
Ae.)  and  Bottiger  {KwnOmythologiR,  toI.  i.p.  880). 
M'liller  i^aces  the  ardst  at  OL  65,  &  c.  560.  Like 
tbe  makers  of  other  inatramenta  of  death,  Perillus 
is  said  to  ban  become  one  of  tbe  victims  of  his 
own  handiwork.  [P.  S.] 

PERIME'DE  (ntpvt4»))).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Aeolus  and  Enarete,  and  the  mother  of  Hippodfr 
mas  and  Orestes.    (ApoUod.  i,  7<  §  1 ;  comp. 

.ACHBLOUS.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Oenens,  by  whom  Phoeniz 
became  the  fiitber  of  Europa  and  Astypdaea. 
(ftna.  vii.  4.  S  2.) 

S.  A  daughter  of  Enrystheus.  (Apollod.  ii  8. 

81.) 

4.  A  sister  of  Amphitryon,  and  wife  of  Licym* 
nins.  (Apollod.  ii  4.  g  6.)  [L.  S.] 

PERIME'DES  (n*WH(5nT).  I.  One  of  the 
companiom  of  Odysseus  during  his  wanderings. 
(Horn.  (M:zi»;  Puux.29.  %  1.) 

%  Onetrf*  the  eentanra,  (Hat.  6M.  Hm.  187  ; 
Athen.  iv.  p.  148.) 

3.  A  ton  of  Eurysthen  and  Antimache.  (Apol- 
kKl.  ii8.  §1.)  [L,a] 

PERIME'LE  (nfpv»jAi|),  the  name  of  three 
mythical  pmonages,  the  first  a  daughter  of  Uip- 
podanaa  (Ov.  MA  viii  590,  &&;  comp.  Ach>- 
LOUS) ;  the  second  a  dangfater  of  Admetns  (An- 
ton. Lib.  23) ;  and  the  third  a  daughter  of  Amy- 
thaon.  (Diod.  iv.  69;  comp.  IxiON.)     [L.  S.] 

PE'RIPHAS  (ntpf^i).  1.  One  of  the  son* 
of  AegyptUB.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Oeneut.  (Anton.  Libw  2 ;  comp. 
OiKiua) 

3.  A  ton  of  Lapithes  in  ThesMdy.  (INod.  iv. 
69,  V.  61 ;  coiup.  Lapithh.) 

4.  One  of  the  Lftpithne.  (Or.        xii.  449.) 

5.  An  Attic  antocbthon,  previous  to  the  time  of 
Cecrops,  was  a  priest  of  Apollo,  and  on  account  of 
his  virtues  he  waa  made  king ;  but  as  he  was 
honoured  to  the  nune  extent  as  Zeus,  the  latbtr 
wished  to  destroy  him.  At  the  request  of  Apollo* 
however,  Zeus  metamorphosed  him  into  an  eagle, 
and  his  wife  likewise  into  a  bitd.  (Anton.  Ub.  6 ; 
Ov.  Met.  vii  400.) 

6.  A  son  of  the  Aelolian  Ocherina,  fi^H  by  tbs 
hand  of  Ares  in  the  Trojan  war.  (Horn.  IL  v. 
842.) 

7.  A  ton  of  EprtuB,  and  a  heild  of  Aenetaik 
(Horn.  //.  ivii.  323.) 

8.  A  Greek  who  took  part  in  the  dettmetion  of 
Trov.  (Virg.  .401.  ii  476.)  [L.S.] 

PERIPBE^ES  (nepi^ifni')-  L  A  son  of 
Hephaestus  and  Antidria,  was  anniuocd  Coiy. 
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Dotei,  that  ii,  Club-bearar,  and  was  a  robbtr  tt 

Epidnunu,  who  slew  the  travellen  he  met  with  u 
iron  club.  Theaeoa  at  lut  slew  him  and  took  hit 
club  for  hii  own  uw.  (ApoUod.  iii.  16.  §  1 ;  Plat. 
Tku,  8 ;  Paul  ii  1.  g  4 ;  Or.  MeL  vii.  437-} 

3.  A  aon  of  Copreua  of  Mjcenae,  was  slain  at 
Tr^  tgr  Haetor.  (Horn.  H  xf.  638.) 

3.  A  Trojaa,  ««o  was  ikia  bj  Teneer.  (Horn. 
ILw-filfi.)  [t.S.] 

P8R0  (ni|p^  1.  The  mother  of  the  rivei^ 
god  Asopos  by  Poseidon.  <Apollod.  iiL  12.  §  6.) 

2.  A  dAiighter  of  Nelena  and  Chloris,  wm 
taorned  to  Bias,  and  celebrated  for  her  beanty. 
(Hon.  Od.  zL  286;  ApoUod.  L  9.  |8;  I^a. 
Z.S].  §2.)  [L.S.] 

PEROLLA.  [CalaviuBlI 

PEBPEBNA.  or  PERPGNNA,  the  naine  of  a 
Roman  (tens.  We  may  infer  from  the  tennioation 
of  tlie  word,  that  the  Pecpemae  wets  of  Elnuem 
origin,  like  the  CAWtMAB  and  Spumnnab.  The 
PeTpemao  are  fint  mentioned  In  the  latter  half  ot  the 
Hooiid  centary  a  and  the  first  member  of  the 
f^ns,  who  obtained  the  conmlship,  was  H.  Pei> 
penut  in  B.  c.  1 30.  There  is  condderabte  donbt 
as  to  the  orthography  of  the  name,  unce  both 
PoftnM  md  Pmptmnu  iKtas  in  ^  beat  mann- 
•eripts ;  bat  as  we  find  Perpenta  in  the  Fasti 
Cipitolint,  this  appears  to  be  the  preferable  form. 
(Comp.  OraeTius  and  Oaiaton.  ad  Ck,  ^  Note 
Cbnt.  1  ;  Duker,  ad  Mor.  iL  20  ;  Drakenborch,  nd 
Lin.  zliv.  27.)  There  are  no  coins  now  extant  to 
delennme  the  qsestion  of  the  orthography,  al- 
thoagh  Ir  the  time  of  Fnmto  there  were  ooini 
beomg  this  name.  (Fnmto,  p.  249,  ed.  Rom.) 

1.  M.  Pbrpbkna,  was  aent  is  an  unbaseador 
in  JS.C.  168  with  L.  PeUllios  to  the  Illyrian  king 
Oentius,  who  threw  them  into  prison,  where  they 
rmuuned  till  the  eonqnest  of  Oenttvs  shortly  after 
f>y  the  praetor  Aniciaa.  Perpenm  was  thereivon 
■eat  ta  Rome  by  Aniciiu  to  cMTfy  the  newi  of 
the  Tietoty.  (Liv.  xfir.  27,  32  ;  A^iiiu  Man. 
xri.  1.) 

2.  If.  PiKFBRNA,  consnl  in  b.  c.  ISO.  is  sud 
to  haTe  been  a  consul  before  he  was  a  dtiisen  ;  for 
Valeriss  Mazimas  relates  (iii.  3.  g  5),  that  the 
fidher  af  this  Perpema  was  eoademnad  nnder  the 
Papia  lex  after  uw  death  of  hie  ion,  becaoae  he 
had  Mselytmcped  theri^ta  ef  a  Roaian  dtizen.* 

M.  Perpema  was  praetor  in  B.C.  135,  tn  whidi 
year  he  had  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  the 
afams  in  Skily,  and  in  consequence  ^  the  ad- 
vantages which  be  obtained  over  them  receircd  the 
honour  of  an  ovation  on  hie  return  to  Rome.  ( Flor . 
iii.  19;  Fasti  Capit.)  He  was  consul  in  b.  c. 
130  with  C  Claudius  Pulcher  Lentulos,  and  was 
sent  into  Asia  againet  Ariatonicua,  who  had  de- 
listed one  of  the  consuls  of  the  previous  year, 
p.  Licinius  Crassns.  Perpema,  however,  soon 
brought  the  war  to  a  dose.  He  deflBated  Axistoni- 
cas  in  the  first  engagemeat,  and  fallowed  up  his 
victory  by  Uying  siege  to  Stntoniceia,  whither 
Aristonicus  had  fled.  The  town  was  compelled  by 
famine  to  surrender,  and  the  king  accordingly  fell 
into  the  consul's  hands.  Perpema  did  not  how- 
ever live  t0  enjoy  the  triumph,  which  be  would 
nndoubtadly  have  obtuned,  but  died  in  the  neigh- 
bourhoood  of  Peiganvm  on  his  re  tarn  to  Rome  in 


'  A'  to  this  Papia  lex,  the  date  of  whidi  has 
givap  riia  to  aome  di^te,  aee  pAnu& 
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a.  a  139.  (Ut.  1^59;  Jostin.  BlKvi  4  ;  TeO. 
Pat.  iL  4  ;  Floe  ii  20 ;  One.  v.  IOl)  fAu- 
TONKua,  No.  a.]  It  was  the  abora-aieauioBad 
Perpema  who  granted  the  right  of  asylnm  to  the 
tem[de  of  Diana  in  the  town  of  llwWH— awia  ia 
Lydia.  (Tab  Amm.  iii.  62.) 

Sl  M.  Pbbpbwi  a,  aon  «f  No.  3,  cooad  B.  c  02 
withCL<3andfaBpiilgber,a»AGeHi»aLc86  with 
L.  Marciiu  Phili^na.  Feipetna  is  nentkmed  hy 
the  ancient  writos  as  as  eztraordinaty  im^"*  of 
longevity.  He  attained  the  great  age  of  iiii»tT- 
eight  years,  and  died  in  a  c.  49,  the  year  in  whidi 
the  civil  war  broke  out  between  Ckaaar  and  Pomi- 
pey.  He  ootlivad  all  the  eenBton  who  bdraged 
to  that  body  in  his  eonmUivt  and  aft  tbe  tiBw  of 
his  death  there  were  only  seven  peceens  anrviviuK, 
whom  he  had  enrolled  in  the  aenatedoring  hia  cen- 
sorship. (Plia./r.Ar.viL48^  VRl.Max.  viii.  li 
1 4  {  Dion  Caaa.  zli.  14 ;  the  last  writer  nvca 
the  details  a  little  difhraatly.)  I^penw  tooik  ne 
pnuninont  part  in  the  agitated  timea  in  w^dch  he 
lived.  In  the  Social  or  Marsie  war,  a  a  90,  he 
was  one  of  the  legates,  who  aerved  nnder  the 
consnl  P.  Ratilins  Ivopoa.  (Appian,  A  <X  L  40.) 
It  was  probably  the  same  M.  Perperaa  who  waa 
judex  in  tbe  taae  of  C  Aoaleo  (Ck.  4^  Orot.  iL 
65),  and  alao  in  that  irf  Q.  Raadna,  Air  whom 
Cicero  ideaded  (jbto  Aosa  Cam.  1,  8).  In  b.  c;. 
54,  If.  PopMna  is  mentioned  as  one  of  the  con- 
Bulars  who  bore  testimony  oo  behalf  of  H.  Scannm 
at  the  trial  of  the  ktter.  (Aacon.  m  Swmr.  p^  28, 
ed.  OrelU.)  The  censorship  of  Perpenn  ia  meo- 
tioned  by  Cieen  ( Kerr,  i  ftSXaad  CDcadinBN^aa 
^eaJuofbim  (CU.  1 )  at  esMorm. 

4.  M.  Pbrpbena  Vbhto,  sen  of  Mo.  8,  joined 
the  Marian  party  ia  the  dvil  war,  and  was  nuaed 
to  the  praetorahip  (Pei^iema  fraahnai,  ValL  -Pat. 
iL  30),  though  in  what  year  ia  uncertain.  After 
Sulla  had  completely  conqoered  the  Marian  par^ 
in  Italy  in  a  c.  82,  Perpema  fled  to  SieSy  with 
aome  troops ;  but  npw  the  arrival  of  Peeapey 
ahortly  afterwards,  who  had  been  sent  thither  1^ 
Sulla,  Perpema  evacuated  tbe  island.  On  the 
death  t&  Suila  in  a  a  78,  Perpema  joitiod  the 
Gonaal  M.  Aeoilias  Leptdaa  in  hia  atlanpt  to 
overthrow  the  new  aristoeiatieal  eenstitBUanf  aad 
retired  with  him  to  Sardinia  on  the  Man  of  this 
attempt.  Lepidus  died  in  Sardinia  in  the  following 
year,  b.  c  11y  and  Perpema  with  the  rcmniaa  ^ 
his  army  crosoed  over  to  Spain,  where  the  ""iahlfr 
disposition  and  brilliant  geniOB  of  Serterias  had 
gained  the  hm  of  the  inusbitanta  of  the  ooontry, 
and  had  for  aome  tine  defied  all  the  eSbrta  of  Q. 
Metellus  Pius,  who  had  bem  amt  against  hia 
with  a  large  army  by  ^e  ruling  party  at  Rome. 
Perpema,  however,  was  not  disposed  to  place  hinn 
self  under  the  command  of  Sertoiius.  He  had 
brought  with  him  oonaiderable  foroee  and  large 
treasures ;  he  waa  pnad  of  hia  noble  family,  faaisB 
both  the  son  and  grandson  of  a  consul ;  and 
,  althongh  his  abilities  were  mean,  he  thottfht  that 
tbe  chief  command  ought  to  devolve  upon  hiai,  and 
therefore  reatHved  to  carry  on  the  waron  his  own 
account  against  MetelinB.  Bat  his  troops,  who  well 
knew  on  which  commander  they  could  ^aoo  moat 
rehanoe,  compdied  him  to  join  Sertoriaa,  as  soon  as 
they  heard  that  Pompey  was  crosung  tbe  Alps  ia 
order  to  prosecute  the  war  in  conjunction  with  Me- 
tellus. For  the  next  five  years  Popema  aerved 
under  Serlorins,  and  waa  mgn  tbu  one*  dafoaled. 
[For  details,  sea  SHaTOanm.}    Bat  ihhii^ 
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Pwpcna  acted  apfanDtly  in  conevt  with  Seito- 
rioA,  he  aai  the  othci  Ronao  nobln  who  accom- 
lasied  Urn  woe  Jodmta  of  the  Mccndencj  of  tho 
hun.  and  at  last  were  mad  enoagb  to  allow  their 
)taiow7  and  pride  to  deatn;  tlw  ool;  roan  who 
cobM  tave  R^orad  tbom  to  polidcal  power.  In 
B.  c  72,  Perperns  and  hia  friend*  aMaaeinatcd  Set- 
tnriaa  at  B  iHDqaet.   Hit  death  toon  bsowht  the 
war  la  a  daaa.    Pemm  waa  eomplatelj  matted 
ia  tha  fiiai  iMlOe  lAoA  he  Jbagfat  with  Ponpe; 
after  the  death  of  Seitorina,  and  waa  taken  priaoner.  I 
Anxiaaa  to  aaTe  hia  life,  ha  offered  to  deliTer  up  to 
Pmj  By  the  papen  of  Seitorias,  which  contained 
letten  from  many  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome, 
iantii^  Sertorina  to  Italy,  and  expmnng  a  deaire 
ta  thaoge  the  conrtitatioa  which  Bolla  had  esla- 
Wihad.    Bat  Pompey  infiMed  to  aoe  him,  and 
ctamanded  him  toube  pat  to  death  and  the  letten 
to  be  binnt.  (Appian.  B.C.  i.  107,  110,  113 — 
lU  ;  Plat.  Pern^  10,  20.  StrL  15,  25—27  ;  Lit. 

96  i  Eatnp.  tL  1  ;  FJor.  iii.  22 ;  Oroe.  v. 
23;  TdL  Pm.  ii.  30  ;  SalL  Hid.  hb.  u.  iu. ;  Cic 
r«T.  *.  58.) 

PERPET-UUSs  P.  TITIUS,  eoniol  a.  d.  237 
widt     Ovinias  Ruticus  Comelianut. 

PERSAEUS  (Utftnlor),  urnamed  Cittiena 
(Ktrrtf^),  from  hia  native  town  Cittinm,  in  the 
mth  of  Crete,  wm  a  fiiTonrila  diadple  of  Zeno, 
the  afane,  who  waa  also  of  Cittivm.  Suidu  (■.  r.) 
itatcs  that  he  waa  alao  named  DorotbeiU.  and  that 
hie  fioher'a  name  was  Deinetriu*.  Diwenee  La- 
ertioa  mention  that  it  waa  doubtful  whether  he 
wia  mnely  an  intinste  Mend  of  ZenoX  oi 
wbedwc,  after  having  been  the  riaTe  of  Antigonns 
Goaalaa,  and  tutor  to  hia  hd  Alqraneai,  and  then 
patented  1^  thatmoondi  to  2aia  aa  a  copyist. he 
had  been  freed  the  philowpher.  The  opinion 
that  he  had  been  Zeno'a  tlaTe  jneTails  extenuvely 
in  later  writers,  as  in  A.  GeUius  (iL  18).  But  the 
aotien  ia  contradicted  by  the  general  current  of  hia 
life,  and  aeema  to  have  oripnated  in  a  remarir  of 
Bioa  Betyatheiuies.  Bion  haring  leen  a  hronae 
alatw  of  Peiaaeiis,  bearing  the  inicription,  Ilepa'aior 
Z^MTM  KiTirfa.  remarked  that  this  waa  a  miatake, 
far  TUfvattm  Ziftwor  aueirUa.  (Athen.  it.  pi 
162,  d.)  B«t  from  the  *al  m^fnm  which  charac- 
isriMa  Bion^  Hjinp,  thia  aeema  nothing  mon 
dan  a  mieer  at  the  lerrility  wbidi  he  tbm  mMnn- 
ated  that  PerMwna,  with  whom  he  had  come  into 
rivalry  at  the  court  of  Antigonua,  manifested  in  his 
demuMnrtoZeno.  Inde«d,if Pemeushadactually 
been  Zeno's  slave,  the  ssnasm  would  have  been 
poiatlesa.  We  leant  from  Diogenes  La£rtiu%  that 
Zoo  lived  IB  Uw  aame  home  with  Pemeui.  and 
k  aanaUa  an  inrident,  which  certainly  nipporti 
tte  inahinatioo  of  Kon.  The  asme  itory  is  told 
by  Atbenaeas  (xiii.  p.  €07,  a.  b.),  on  the  authority 
•f  Aat^onna  the  Carystian,  somewhat  diflerently, 
■ad  not  so  much  to  Zeno's  credit.  Pemeus  waa  in 
the  prime  of  life  in  the  ISOtb  Olympiad,  &  c  2GU. 
Anbgmaa  Omalu  bad  sent  fat  Zeno.  between 
B.a  277  and  371  (Clinton.  P.  H.YvLn.  p. 368, 
aote  iy,  whan  the  philoaopher  was  in  his  eighty- 
fiiU  year.  Zeno  ezcuied  himself,  but  sent  Per- 
mem  and  Philonidea,  with  whom  went  alao 
At  poet  Arataa,  who  had  received  inatmctions 
ffiai  Pemcoe  at  Athena.  Pemena  aoMna  to 
lave  been  in  h%^  ftronr  with  AntigonUB,  and 
la  hum  gnided  tba  mooarch  in  his  choice  of 
lUmij  aiiiiataa.  aa  we  learn  from  a  sneer  of 
tm\  neorifld  hj  lAdlina,   At  hat,  nnh^ily 


fw  bimaeir,  be  waa  appcnnted  to  a  chief  oonmaad 
in  Corinth,  and  henee  he  ia  claaand  by  AoImb 
(F.  H.  iii.  17),  among  those  phih>aM>bers  who 
haye  taken  an  active  part  in  public  amirs.  Ai^ 
cording  to  Athenaens  (iv.  p  I62,c),  who  has  no 
high  opinion  of  his  morality,  his  diaaipation  led  to 
the  loss  of  Cwinth,  which  waa  takeai  by  Aratus 
the  Sieyoniaa*  B-c.  343.  Panaaaiaa  (iL  8,  viL  8) 
ataiM  that  ho  waa  then  aUn.  nntardi  donbtfoUj 
repreaenta  him  aa  eaaqdngto  Ceaehicaft  Bat  thia 
may  have  been  to  put  bto  his  month  when  aKve, 
what  Athenaeua  saya  of  him  whan  dead,  that  h« 
who  had  been  tan^t  bj  Zeuo  to  conaidcr  philo- 
■opben  aa  the  only  men  lit  to  be  general*,  had 
been  forced  to  alter  his  opinico,  being  coirected  by 
a  SiCTonian  yontlb 

Wt  find  a  list  of  his  wiitinn  b  LaSrtina,  in 
which  we  are  startled  to  fiad  Bufarn*.  Athenaeua 
(iv.  140,  p.6,e}  agreea  with  Liertins,  in  attribut- 
ing to  him  a  wm^,  entitled  nsAmis  Aararunf. 
Ho  alao  givea  a  genwd  view  of  the  oootoita  of  a 
work  bearing  his  nana,  entitled  Ztvavvursl 
AtdMryot  (ir.  p.  I62,e.).  But  that  the  fitveuito 
pupil  of  Zanoi,  and  the  tmatad  friend  of  Antigaaua 
for  many  yean,  could  have  written  such  a  woHe  as 
he  deacribea,  seems  incredible.  He  very  probably 
did  write  a  book  bearing  the  title  T^rofnti^a 
J^ariruM  (as  atated  by  LaSitnia),  on  the  model 
of  the  2tP|M4ffwc  of  Pkte ;  hence  the  Tiitmi 
and  Hfpl  'E^MT,  mentiotted  by  I^'rtiusUa  a«p»- 
rate  treatiaea  of  PcraMua.  But,  being  the  friend 
of  Antigonaa,  he  waa  deoned  to  be  an  enemy  to 
Oreek  freedom ;  hence  the  inveteiaie  enmity  of  Me- 
n edema*  (Diog.  Laett.  ii.  US),  and  benco  sporioua 
pcodoctiona  of  n  contamptiUa  ware  pro- 

bably assigned  to  him.  Upuna,  howorer  (JVaa»- 
dmet.  ad  Me.  PMotqpL  xii.  1  ],  lecma  to  be  of  an 
opiniwi  quite  the  reverae.  St^daa  and  Eadocia 
(p.  362)  state  that  he  wrote  a  hiatory,  which  may 
refer  to  his  political  writings.  H*  alao  wrote, 
according  te  Laertiua,  i^aintt  the  law*  of  Plato. 
Of  his  philosophical  opiniona,  wo  know  hardly 
anything.  Itisieosonabletoconjeetiwtbat  head- 
h«ed  closely  to  the  tenets  of  Zeno.  Asoordingly, 
we  find  him,  on  one  occasion,  couvieting  Ariston 
of  iaconNSteiKy  in  not  adhering  in  pmctiea  to  bis 
dogma,  that  the  wise  man  was  opinionlcaa  (dMfour- 
Tot).  Wo  find  him,  however,  if  we  can  tmat 
Laertina,  agreeing  with  Ariston  in  his  doctrine  ^ 
vidifimcg  (dBio^i's),  and  hhnself  convicted  of 
inconusteocy  by  Antigonus- — an  incident  which 
has  been  ingeniootly  expanded  by  ThAnistiua^ 
(OraL  xsxii.  p35a)  Ciceio  (rfa  Nat.  Dear.  i. 
16,  where  the  old  readii^  waa  /'enew)  censnrea 
an  opinion  of  his  that  divinity  wsi  ascribed  not 
only  to  men  who  had  improved  the  art*  of  life,  but 
even  to  those  materinl  eobatancea  which  are  of 
use  to  mankind.  Mtjursius  {de  Q^nv,  ii.  p.  167 ) 
thinks  that  thia  is  taken  from  a  work  of  his 
entitled  'HBixal  SxoAol  mentioned  by  LaertiuL 
Minveina  Felix  {Oekn.  p.  22,  ed.  Lngd.  BaL  1 652), 
alludes  also  to  this  opinion,  but  he  aeema  to  hav« 
derived  his  knowledge  from  Cicero,  aa  the  illus- 
trationa  are  Roman,  and  not  Greek,  as  we  might 
have  expected.  Dio  Chrysostom  (OraL  liii.)  states 
that  following  the  example  of  Zeno,  Persaena,  while 
commenting  on  Homer,  did  not  discuss  his  gsosnl 
merit*,  imt  attempted  to  prove  that  he  had  written 
Kord  Io(dr,  and  not  Kord  dAtfitUw.  (Con^ 
Diog,  Iskrt.  rii.,  with  Lipsins,  MeoiaiBB,  U.  ec,  ani 
Fabric  £iU.Gmae.TaL  iii.  p.  570.)  [W,M.QJ 
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PERSE  (ni^),  «  dftogbter  of  Ocnuius,  and 
wife  of  Helios,  b;  whom  sh»  beoune  the  mother 
of  AeetM  uid  Circ«.  (Hom.  Od.  x.  139 ;  Hn. 
Titog.  Ufi,  956.)  She  it  fiirther  eaUed  the  mo- 
ther of  Puiahae  (ApollocL  L  9.  §  Mil  1.  8  3  i 
Hy^Pta^.),  Penes  (ApoUod.  i.  9,  in  fin.),  and 
Aloeu  (Tutz.  ad  Zyc  174).  Homer  and  Apol- 
kmins  Rhodina  (iv.  591)  nil  her  Perse,  while 
other*  call  her  Pereeii  (comp.  Tietz.  ad  798} 
or  Penea.  (Vug.  Or.  66.)  [L.  S.] 

PER8E1DE8  or  PERSEIUS  (ntpv*av. 
ncfWifUSnf,  n^pauot,  or  ntpffiftos),  &  patronymic 
of  Pereena,  n*ed  to  deiignala  his  deecendatita. 
(Hom.  //.  xiz.  123;  Thnc^d.  i.  9.)  But  it  ia  alio 
tued  to  deugnate  the  deicendant*  of  Perse,  vi& 
Aeete*  and  Hecate.  (Val.  Fkicc  t.  58-3,  Ti. 
495.)  [L.  S.] 

PERSEPHONE  (Htpirt^i^),  in  LaUn  Pro- 
terjn*it  the  daoghter  of  Zeoaand  Demeter.  (Horn. 
//.xiT.326,  0(f.zL3I6;  He«.  Tlwy.  912,  &c ; 
ApoUod.  i.  5.  §  1.)  Her  name  iscommonlj  derired 
from  ^n^if  "  to  bring  "  or  "  caute  death," 

and  the  form  Penephone  occur*  fint  in  Hesiod 
(Tlwy.  913 ;  camp.  Hom.  Hvmu.  m  Cfar.  56),  the 
Homeric  finm  being  Peraephoneia.  But  haddee 
these  forms  of  the  name,  we  also  find  Perwphassa, 
PhenephaMa,  Penephatta,  Phersephatta,  Pherre- 
phsua,  Pherepkatta,  and  Phenephoneia,  for  which 
various  etjmalogies  hare  been  proposed.  The  Latin 
Proaerfnha,  whlni  is  probably  only  a  comiptioD  of 
the  QicdCtwaBflrroMMsly  derived  bjthe  Romans 
from  pnmTfen^  **to  ahoot  forth."  (C3e.  datfaL 
Ueor,  II.  26. )  Being  the  infernal  goddess  of  death,  she 
is  also  called  a  daughter  of  Zees  and  Styz(Apollod. 
i.  3.  $  I ) ;  in  Arcadia  she  was  worshipped  under 
the  name  of  De^xiena,  and  was  called  a  daughter  of 
Poseidon,  Hippius,  and  Demeter,  and  aaid  to  have 
been  brought  up  by  the  TitanAn^tus.  (Paua.TiiL 
37.  3,  6.  25.  §  5-^  Homer  describes  her  as  the 
wife  of  Hades,  and  the  formidable,  venerable,  and 
nojestic  queen  of  the  Shades,  who  exercises  her 
power,  aaid  carries  into  ^kct  the  curses  of  men 
upon  the  aotds  of  the  dead,  along  with  her  hus- 
band. (Han.  Od.  X.  494,  ri.  226,  385, 634,  fi.  iz. 
437,  369 ;  eomp.  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  15.)  Hence  ahe 
is  called  by  Inter  writers  Jmo  /n/^rna,  Avena, 
and  Stjigia  (Virg.  Aen.  vi.  138;  Ov.  Afet.  xiv. 
114),  and  the  Erinnyes  are  said  to  hnve  been 
daughters  of  ber  by  Plnlo.  (Orph.  Jiytm.  29.  6, 
70.  3w)  Onms  anend  to  bw  are  sud  by  Homer 
to  be  in^the  western  extnmi^  of  the  earth,  on  the 
irontiers  of  the  lower  world,  which  is  itself  called 
the  house  of  Persephone.  {Od.  x.  491,  .'S09.) 

The  story  of  her  being  carried  off  by  Pluto,  against 
her  will,  is  not  mentioned  by  Homer,  who  simply 
describes  her  as  hlswifeand  queen  ;  and  her  abduc- 
tion ia  first  mentioned  lqrHesiad(7iNMi9]4).  Zeus, 
it  ia  said,  adTised  Pluto,  who  was  in  love  wi^  the 
beautiful  Persephone,  to  carryher  ofl^  aa  her  mother, 
Demeter,  was  not  likely  to  allow  her  daughUr  to  go 
down  to  Hades.  (Camp.  Hygin.  Fab.  1-16.)  Pluto 
■ecordingly  caniel  her  off  while  she  was  gathering 
Howers  with  Artemis  and  Athena.  (Comp.  Diod. 
V.  3.)  Demeter,  when  ahe  found  her  daughter 
had  dlaappcared,  searched  for  her  all  over  the  earth 
with  torcnea,  until  at  length  she  discovered  the 
plfice  of  her  abode.  Her  an^  at  the  abduction 
obliged  Zeoa  to  request  Pluto  to  send  Persephone 
(nr  Cota,  i.e.  themaidenor  daughter)  bock.  Pluto 
itidsed  complied  with  the  request,  hut  tint  giive 
ber  a  kemd  of  a  pon^nmte  to  eat,  wbereby  she 


PERSEPHONE. 

became  doomed  to  the  lower  world,  and  an  igRt- 
ment  was  made  that  Penephone  should  spena  mm 
third  (later  writers  say  om  iaff)  of  eTery  yesr  ii 
Hades  with  Pluto,  and  the  msaioing  two  tbtria 
widi  the  gods  above.  (ApoUod.  i.  5.  $  1,  On 
AUt.  r.  363 ;  comp.  I^Hvm.)  Tbe  i^kc  whm 
Penephone  was  sud  to  have  been  carried  off.  is 
different  in  the  various  local  tiaditionB.  Tbe  Sid- 
It&ns,  among  whom  her  worship  was  pnfaably  in- 
troduced by  the  CotinUiian  and  Meguian  ctdKiiitv 
believed  that  Pluto  found  her  in  ihe  meadows  t  car 
Enna,  and  that  the  wcU  Cyane  aroae  on  die  urn 
where  he  descended  with  her  into  the  lower  worli 
(Diod.  v.  3,  Acl;  comp.  Lydus,  De  Mf**.  f. 
286 ;  Ov.  FatL  iv.  422.)  The  Cretana  thoopijt 
that  their  awn  idand  had  been  tbe  aoeoa  of  i\t 
rape  (Schd.  ad  Ilm.  7%«y.  913),  and  the  EI^v 
dnians  meotioned  the  Nyaacair  plain  m  Boeosi, 
and  aaid  that  Persephone  had  desomded  wr.t 
Pluto  into  the  lower  world  at  the  entrance  of  ihr 
western  Oceanda.  LAter  accounts  place  the  lapr 
in  Attica,  near  Athens  (SchoL  ad  SopJk.  Ckd,  Ct. 
1590)  or  at  Eiineos  near  Elevisia  (Pans,  i  3^!. 
$  3X  or  in  the  nrighbonriiood  of  LenM  (ii.  36.  |  T ; 
respecting  other  Iticalities  see  Contm,  Narr.  li; 
Orph.  Argon.  1 192 ;  Spanheim,  ad  CalUm.  Hjiba. 
imCer.  9). 

The  story  according  to  which  Persephone  l 
one  part  of  the  year  in  the  lower  world,  and  annihr 
with  the  gods  above,  made  her,  even  with  tbe  on- 
denta,  the  aymbd  of  ngetation  which  aboou  fom 
in  spring,  and  the  power  of  which  withdraws  ir.:^ 
the  earth  at  other  seasons  of  the  year.  (Srho!.  >ti 
THeocrit  iii.  48.)  Hence  Plutarch  idcntifift  icr 
with  spring,  and  Cicero  {D»  NaL  Dear.  iL  26 )  ca.Ii 
her  the  seed  of  the  fruits  of  the  field.  (Comp. 
Lydus ,  D»  Ment.  pp.  90,  284 ;  Porphyr.  De  .(•■'. 
NffMpk,  p.  1 18,  ed.  Bntnes.)  In  the  myaterir» 
Elcttsis,  the  return  of  Com  Inm  the  lower  world 
was  regarded  as  the  symbol  of  immortality,  and 
hencr  she  waa  frequently  represented  on  nn<>- 
pbagi.  In  the  myatical  theoriea  of  the  Oiphin. 
and  what  are  caUed  the  Platontats,  Cota  is  it- 
scribed  as  the  all-pervading  goddes*  of  nature,  vno 
both  produces  and  destrora  every  thing  (Oipd. 
Hymn.  29.  16),  and  ahe  is  therefoiv  mentinied 
along,  or  identified  with,  other  mystic  diviriiifv 
such  as  Isis,  Rhea,  Ge,  HeKtin,  Pniidora,  Artemk 
Hecate.  (Tsetx.  aH  Lye.  708,  1176  ;  Schol.  a-i 
ApoUtM.  Mod.  ia.  467  ;  SchoL  ad  TkeoeriL  ii.  Vi; 
Serr,  ad  Am.  iv.  609.)  This  mystic  PenejJiMM 
is  further  said  to  have  become  by  Zeus  the  mother 
of  Dioiiysu*,  lacchua,  Zngreus  or  Sabasius.  (H«- 
sych.  a.  ».  Zo^ptifs  j  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  95'; 
Aristopli.  Ran.  326 ;  Diod.  iv.  4  ;  Arrian.  Erj)f<i. 
Al.  it.  16 ;  Lydus  J)e  Mem.  p.  198 ;  Cic.  de  Mat. 
Dtor,  iii.  S3.)  The  surnames  which  ate  given  ta 
her  by  the  poets,  refer  to  her  character  aa  quevn  of 
the  lonrer  world  and  of  the  dead,  or  to  }ki  sym- 
bolic meaning  which  we  have  pointed  out  aljovr. 
She  was  commonly  wonhipped  along  with  D«w- 
ter,  and  with  the  same  mysteries,  aa  for  example, 
with  Demeter  Cabeiria  in  Boeotia.  (Paus.  ix.  3S. 
§  a.)  Her  worship  further  is  mentioned  atThebM. 
which  Zetis  is  said  to  have  given  to  her  as  nn  ac* 
knowledgmeut  for  a  fiivour  she  had  besto«'ed  on 
him  (^hoL  ad  Emrip,  Phoeit.  687) :  in  like  msnnir 
Sicilv  waa  said  to  have  been  given  to  her  «t  her  wed- 
ding (Pind.  A^em.  {.17:  Diod.  7.2  ;  SchoL  od  71eo- 
tril.  XV.  14),  and  two  feativaU  were  cdebnted  in 
her  honour  in  the  island,  tbe  mm  at  tht  tnoa  of 
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nriDg,  mai  tbe  other  at  Ibe  time  of  hurctt. 
litod.  T.  4  {  AUm.  iv.  p.  S47.)  Tba  Klwawiim 
I  jKerin  Monged  to  iMwter  and  Con  m  conmoD, 
■d  tn  W  akme  were  dedicated  the  myiteriea  ce- 
tlntcd  at  Athena  in  the  month  of  AntbeiterioQ. 
Cncp.  Paaa.  i.  31.  {  1,  Ac.)  Tonplee  of  Per- 
t^oat  m  mentioBed  at  Corinth.  Heftara,  Sparta, 
ofi  at  Locri  in  the  aoadi  of  Ital7.  (P&oa.  iii.  13. 
i2:UT.xxix.  8,  IS;  Annan,iii.  12.)  In  worka 
gf  at  PetwplHHM  k  MB  tw;  frequently :  ihe 
bran  the  pan  aod  fernra  chanuter  of  an  infernal 
Jeao,  or  ihe  appmn  aa  a  myitical  diTinitj  with  a 
•rrf  cn  >ad  a  Utde  box,  but  ahe  was  moatlf  rqne- 
iKiei  in  the  act  of  bring  earned  off  by  PlnUk 
<  TiiL  37.  S  3 ;  oomp.  Hitt.  Mj/lhol.  Bilderh. 
L^lXhci  W^o;  ZtUmkntiJilr  die  alto  JTamti 

ADother  raythieal  penoni^^  of  the  name  of  Pei^ 
vflMMw,  ia  called  a  daughter  of  Minyai,  and  the 
Mhcr  of  Chkttin  by  Amphion.  (SchoL  ad  Horn, 
(W.ri.281.)  tL.S.] 

PERSES  {TUpertt)'  1.  A  son  of  the  Titan 
Ci.u  and  Enrybia,  and  hwband  of  Aeleria,  by 
vba  be  became  the  Cither  of  Hecate.  (Hea. 
1^  377, 409,  && ;  ApoUod.  i.  2.  §§  2,  4.) 

-  A  eon  of  Peneue  and  Andinnieda,  ia  de- 
RriSed  aa  the  faDoder  of  the  Peraau  natioa. 
(B«Nd.  n.  61  ;  AaoUod.  ii.  4.  %  &.) 

3.  A  aoQ  of  Hdna  and  Peraa,  and  brother  <S 
Atm  and  Cixca.  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  28 ;  Hygin. 
FtL  -Hi.)  The  SdioUast  on  ApoUonins  Rhodius 
i^^OO)  caUa  him  M  veil  aa  Perwa  No.  I.,  Per- 
•u.  and  )oam  of  Tanria,  (Comp.  Taeta.  ad  Lfc 
U70L)  [L.S.j 

PBRSBS  (nipmv),  an  apgnmnatia  poat,  who 
auiadaded  in  the  GMaW  of  Mek^er,  but  of 
■W  tine  ire  have  no  farther  indication,  ia 
oiM  a  TliefaaD  in  the  title  of  one  of  bia  epi- 
snmt,  )imt  a  Macedonian  in  that  of  another. 
Tl-nc  iR  nine  epigmua  by  him  in  the  Greek 
AatbdogT.  (Bnnck,  Amcd.  voLiL  p.  4 ;  Jacobt, 
JiA.CrwaTCLS.B.8,nLnii.  P.9SS.)  [P.  S.] 
PERSEUS  {nv0wh).  1.  The  bmm  Aigive 
WHS  MD  of  Zcoa  and  IXuiaS,andagmnaMn 
d  .\craioa  (Hem.  Ii.  xir.  SIO  ;  Hem.  SaU.  H«re. 
'2iS>.  AcrithUt  who  had  no  male  iaaue,  connilted 
t>  ^tUaa  ondes  and  receired  the  anawer.  that 
if  Uraai  ahoold  give  birth  to  a  iod,  be  would  kill 
kia  faihcK  Aaiana.  accordingly,  abut  up  bia 
Jwgliw  in  a  ■abterraneonr  apaitroent,  made  of 
V-a*a  or  atooe  (Soph.  Aid,  947  ;  Lycopb.  8S8  ; 

Carm.  iii.  16).  But  Zens  hanng  raeta- 
KaapkoaMl  himaelf  into  a  ahower  of  gold,  came 
i'vaafoahMrthnmriitheRiofgf  the  anaibneat, 
ud  became  by  her  Swbdier  of  P«neua.  Prom 
'■tm  cmnManee  PMeoa  la  aometimea  called  xfi** 
•imfM  or  toB^ma  (Lvcoph.  838  ;  Ot.  Jlfet  t. 

When  Acriaiva  diwomad  that  Danaf  had 
fii>B  binb  to  a  mo,  he  threw  both  mother  and  aon 
a  dNM,  and  pat  them  out  to  aea  i  but  Zeoa 
anrd  the  chert  to  bmd  ia  Ihe  ialand  of  Saiiphoa, 
'V    the  Cydades  when  Dictyat  a  fiahetman, 
faffli  thm,  w»d  canied  them  to  nia  brother,  king 
^^lieriea.   According  to  a  later  or  Italian  Utr 
iteo.  tbe  chert  waa  carried  to  the  eoaat  of  Italy, 
*3r«  long  Pihunnna  mairied  Danae,  and  fixmded 
AHn  (Viig.  Atn.  rii.  410  ;  Serr.  vd  Atm.  vii. 
^^') ;  w  Iknae  ia  aaid  to  have  come  to  Italy  with 
^  (aaa,  Aigaa  and  Argeni,  whom  she  had  by 
{I^Mnit  ad  todt  op  her  abode  on  the  spot  where 
WW  «■  aftcrwatda  built  (Serr.  mi  Atm.  iriiL 
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345).  Bnt,  aoeording  to  the  common  atoty,  Ptriy- 
dectea,  kbg  of  SeriidHM,  taade  Sana)!  us  alave, 
and  caartad  her  ftivonr,  but  in  vun  ;  and  In  order 
to  obtain  the  nndislurbed  posaetaion  of  her,  be  sent 
off  PeraeuB,  who  had  in  the  meantime  grown  up  ta 
manhood,  to  the  Oorgoiia,  to  fetch  the  head  of 
Meduaa,  which  he  nid  he  would  give  to  Hippo- 
dameta  aa  a  wedding  present  (Taeta.  ad  Ljie.  838). 
Another  acconnt  again  statae  thai  Polydectes  mar- 
ried Daww,  and  caused  Peraana  to  be  b»i^t«p 
in  the  temple  of  Athena.  When  Acrisiua  learnt 
thia,  he  vent  to  Polydectea,  who,  however,  inter- 
fiared  on  behalf  of  the  boy,  and  the  latter  promiied 
not  to  kilt  his  grandfiither.  Acriaiua,  however, 
was  detuned  in  Seriphoa  1^  atomu,  and  during 
that  time  Polydectea  died.  Doting  the  fimeral 
games  the  wind  carried  a  disk  thrown  \ij  Persons 
againrt  the  head  of  Aeriaina,Bnd  killed  bun,  wher^* 
upon  Peraens  proceeded  to  Atgoa  and  took  posoea- 
aion  of  the  kingdom  of  his  grandfather  (Hygin. 
FtA.  63).  But  to  return  to  the  cnnroon  tradition. 
Adwna,  with  whom  Mednaa  had  ventured  to  con- 
tend for  the  price  of  beauty,  firat  ahowed  to 
Peraens  the  head  of  Oorgo  in  images;  near  the  town 
of  Diecterion  in  Samoa,  and  advised  liim  to  be  nn- 
concerned  about  the  two  immortal  Ooigona,  Stheno 
and  Eumle.  Pwaeas  than  went  firtt  to  Ihe 
Gra— e,  the  siatsn  of  the  Oorgona,  todt  from  tiiem 
thdr  one  tooth  and  their  one  eye,  and  did  not 
restore  them  to  the  Graeae  until  they  showed  him  the 
way  to  the  nym[^  ;  or  he  cast  the  tooth  and  the  eye 
into  lake  Triton,  so  that  the  Gneae  wen  no  longer 
able  to  guard  the  Oorgons  (Hygin.  P6A.  Attr.  ii. 
12).  The  nymphs  jwovided  Perseus  with  winged 
landala,  a  hag.  Mid  the  hidmet  of  Hadei,  which  md- 
dered  him  mnsiUe,  Hetmea  with  a  ddcle,  and 
Athena  with  a  mitnr  (Hot.  Sad.  Here.  330, 333  { 
Eurip  ^ai.  460  ;  AnthoL  Palal  ix.  £57  ;  eomp. 
Hygin.  potL  Attr.  ii.  12 ;  Theon,  ad  And.  p  29). 
Being  thus  armed,  he  went  to  the  Goigons,  who 
dwelt  near  Tartessna  on  the  coast  of  the  Ocean, 
wfaoae  heads  were  covered,  like  thoae  cf  aemnis, 
with  eealea,  and  who  had  huge  tusks  like  mn* 
braien  hands,  and  golden  wings.  H«  found  them 
asleep,  and  cut  off  the  head  of  Medusa,  looking  at 
her  figure  through  the  mirror,  ibr  a  look  at  the 
monster  herself  would  have  changed  him  into  stone. 
Persena  put  her  head  into  the  bag  which  he  carried 
en  hia  bade,  and  aa  he  went  away,  he  waa  pumed 
by  the  winged  Gorgona  (Hes.  Sad.  Here.  230 ; 
Pans.  V.  18.  §  1).  On  hia  return  he  viaitad  Aethi- 
opia,  where  be  aared  and  married  Andromeda,  by 
whisB  he  became  the  falber  of  Pataea,  whom  he 
left  with  Cephena.  Dnzing  this  wamey  Puseua 
is  abo  aud  to  have  coma  to  the  Hyperboreans,  by 
whom  he  was  hoapitaUy  received  (Pind.  Pj/Ot,  x. 
50),  and  to  Atlaa,  whom,  by  the  head  of  Oorgo,  he 
changed  into  the  mountain  of  the  same  name  (Ov. 

iv.  655  ;  Serv.a(J.4M.iv.246).  Phineva,tbe 
brother  of  Caplwna,  was  likewise  changed  into  atone^ 
and  when  Paneu  retuned  to  Seruhcs  he  fbmd 
his  mother  with  Dic^  in  the  temue.  whither  she 
had  fled  fr«n  the  embraces  of  Pnlydectet.  Peiseua 
found  the  latter  at  a  rfpast,  and  metamorphoaed 
him  and  all  his  guests,  and,  some  say,  the  whole 
island,  into  stone  (Pind.  P]/ik.  xiL  21 ;  Strab.  x.  p. 
487),  andpresentedthe  kii^omtoDietys.  Peraens 
thm  gave  the  winged  sandals  and  the  helmet  to 
Hermes,  who  leatmd  them  to  the  nym^s  and  to 
Hades,  and  Athena  received  the  head  ot  Gorn^ 
whidi  was  put  on  the  shield  or  bwait  plate  of  tlie 
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gcdiaifc  HtMpimPMMiuwviit  toAigiw.acoaiB- 
pamad  hj  CydopM,  ikiRed  in  buUding  (Sclud.  ad 
Smr^  Or.  §53),  by  Dinui.  and  Asdromeda. 
AcriiiBi,  ran«nd»rivg  the  oncle,  eacaped  to  La- 
litn,  in  tb«  coantrj  of  the  Pehugiuu  ;  but  Peneiu 
followed  him,  in  order  to  penuade  him  to  leUm 
(Pku.  ii.  16.  i  6).  Stnae  writere  etate  that 
Paeeoii  on  hie  ntnni  to  Aigoe,  fonnd  Pnetaa 
wtio  had  cxjidled  hie  brother  Acriuaa>  in  poMo- 
doo  ef  the  lusgdom  (Or.  Met.  t.  336,  See.) ;  Per^ 
Mill  ilew  Proetai*  »d  wh  afterwarde  killed  by 
llegq)eiilfae%  the  too  of  Preetas.  who  avenged  the 
death  «r  hie  &th«r.  (Hygin.  Fat.  344.)  Smne 
igatii  nltte  that  Proetna  wai  expelled,  and  went 
toTbebea.  (Seho).  ottJEW^. /'Am.  1109.)  Bat 
the  common  tradition  goea  on  tfana :  when  Teuta^ 
mtdaa,  king  of  Lariaia,  celebtated  game*  in  honour 
ef  hii  gneot  Aeriiiu,  Peneoi,  who  took  part  in 
thnoa,  Bcmdentally  hit  tha  foot  of  Aaidiia,  and 
thaa  killed  bin.  Aciieiu  «■»  boned  onlnde  the 
city  of  Lariaaa,  and  Permw,  leaving  the  kingdom 
of  Aigos  to  Megapanthet,  the  eon  of  Proetua,  re- 
ceiTed  from  bim  in  exchange  the  govemmeDt  of 
Tiiynb  Acoording  to  othera,  Peraeni  remained  in 
Aigoa,  and  aueoenAiUy  oppseed  the  introdnction 
oftliBBaeaUeuglea.  (Pma.  iL  2a  (  S,  32.  « 1 ; 
eomp.  Noon.  Dimgt.  zxzi.  Sft.)  Peiwiie  h  and 
to  have  foonded  the  lowna  of  Mideia  and  Mycenae. 
(Paua.  ii.  15.  $  4.)  By  Andreoieda  he  became 
the  lather  of  AJcaeui»  Sthendua,  Heldna.  Meator, 
EUctiyon,  OoigophoDe,  and  Antodithe.  (Apollod. 
il  4.  1—5  I  Taeta.ikt  Zyo.  494, 838  ;  Ot.  MtL 
iT.  606,  dUl  I  Schol.  ad  ApoUom.  Riod.  it.  1091.) 
Penan  wu  worahipped  ai  a  hero  in  kereral  placea, 
e.  g,  between  Aisoa  and  Mycenae,  in  Seripfaoa, 
and  at  Athena,  w&ere  he  had  an  altar  in  comnion 
with  DHty  »ai  aymeoe.  (Pam.  ii.  18.  §  1.) 
Hendotw  (ii.8]).iihti8  that  a  temple  and  a 
statue  oC  Pemiu  azltted  at  Chemnia  in  Egypt, 
and  that  the  country  wai  bluwd  wbenerer  ha 
qipeared. 

2.  A  son  ot  Nestor  and  Anaxibia.  (Horn.  Od. 
tiL414;  ApoUod.  I  9.  S  9-) 

3k  A  ruler  of  Dardanas,  who,  with  liis  wife 
PhilobUi  aaaialad  laodiBe  in  fonning  a  recoo- 
oUation  wi&  Aemam.  (Puthen.  £nC  18  •  comp. 
AcaMAS  and  Laodkb.)  [L.  S.] 

PERSEUS  or  PERSES*  (ntpnii),  the  laat 
king  of  Macedonia,  waa  the  ddeat  son  of  PkUip  V. 
Accinding  to  some  ef  the  Roman  writers  he  was 
the  ofipring  of  a  concubine,  and  consequently  sot 
nS  ItfpAmM  UrdL  (Ut.  zxxix.  5a,  xl.  9,  &c) 
Plntanh,  on  the  oontnry  (Aont.  8),  repreunu 
him  as  a  su[^ititiaus  child,  and  not  tM  son  of 
Philip  at  all :  but  it  is  probable  that  both  these 
tales  were  mora  inrentions  of  his  enemies :  at 
least  it  is  dear  that  be  was  from  the  fint  regarded 
both  by  his  father  and  the  whirie  Macedonian  im- 
tion  as  the  undoubted  heir  to  the  throne.  Ha  waa 
eadyttajned  to  arms,  and  waa  atiU  a  men  bc>y 
whan  he  was  appointed  by  his  fiuher  to  command 
the  army  destined  to  guard  the  passes  of  Pelagonia 
agamst  the  lUyriam,  b.  c.  200  (Liv.  zxri.  28). 
ui  B^c  189  we  again  find  him  leading  an  army 
into  %einis,  when  he  bedeged  Ampwochia,  but 
waa  cempellod  by  the  Aetc^aus  to  retire.  (Id. 
SExviiL  5.  7.)  The  lavonr  shown  by  the  Romans 
to  his  younger  Imther  Demetrins  had  the  eflfect 


*  Cwiosming  this  httter  form  see  Niebuhr,  LeeL 
as  Amh.  fiut.  ToL  i.  p.  272,  ed  Sdnits. 


of  exddns  the  jealoniy  of  Persetts,  wfae  welded 
that  tlM  Roman  senate  intended  to  set  up  De- 
metiioB  as  a  competitor  for  the  throBo  on  the 
death  of  Philip:  and  the  pcqmlarity  of  taeymu 
prince  among  the  MaoedomaDS  theiaealTea  was  u 
calnilated  to  allay  these  apprehenma.  Pessaaa 
in  cnueqaenoe  set  to  work  to  effect  the  ruin  of 
his  brother,  and  at  length  by  a  long  train  of  ma- 
chinations and  intrignea  [Dbkitmus]  stteeeeded 
in  conrincing  Philip  Utat  Detaetiina  entertained  a 
traasonabfe  correspondence  with  the  Roaoana,  and 
thna  prerailcd  ^n  him  to  order  the  exoculioo  of 
the  nnhmy  pnnee.  (Liv.  xxzix.  53,  xl.  5—15, 
20—24  ;  I\dyb.  xxiT.  3,  7,  A ;  Diod.  xxix.  £ae. 
VaUi.  p.  576  ;  Justin,  xxxii.  2  ;  Zonar.  ix.  22 ; 
Pint.  AmiiL  8.)  It  ia  said  that  Philip  sobse- 
qnently  detected  the  ttnchery  of  Perseus,  and 
had  even  determined  to  exclude  him  from  the 
throne,  but  hia  own  death,  iiltioh  wu  bnw^t  on 
by  the  grief  and  remnw  caused  by  ihia  diiemry, 
prevented  the  execution  of  his  designs,  B.C.  179. 
Perseus  instantly  aMnmed  the  sovarngn  pewM, 
and  his  first  act  was  to  pat  to  death  Antigosins,  to 
whose  counsels  he  ascribed  the  hcatila  intentiena 
of  bis  fiither.  (Liv.  xL  54— -SS,  57  i  Justin,  xxxii. 
S;  Znar.icSa.) 

The  lattt*  ytara  of  the  tdga  «f  PUUp  bad  been 
spent  in  prepatadnu  for  a  renewal  of  the  war 
with  Rome,  which  be  fbmaw  to  be  iaoritable: 
and  when  Perseus  ascended  the  throM,  he  band 
himself  amply  providsd  both  with  men  and  money 
fw  ^e  ir"p*"di»g  oontatt.  But,  whatlier  fiom  a 
sincere  desire  of  peace,  or  from  imsolntian  ti 
character,  be  son^t  to  avert  an  open  rupture  as 
long  as  possible ;  and  ena  of  Uie  first  sets  of  bis 
reign  was  to  send  an  embassy  to  Rome  lo  obtun 
the  tccognitinn  of  bis  own  titU  to  the  throne,  and 
a  renewd  of  the  tnaty  condnded  with  his  foAar. 
This  embassy  was  the  men  neeasaary  as  he  had 
already  by  his  hostilitieB  with  s  Thiadaa  efaie^ 
named  Abrupolis,  who  was  noainally  in  alliance 
with  Rome,  afforded  a  pretext  to  the  jeahnisy  of 
that  power ;  but  for  tiia  momeat  this  canse  of 
oftienee  was  overlooked,  Peneaa  was  acknow- 
ledged as  kiag^  and  tfw  Ina^  venawad  on  tfan 
nme  tenns  ss  before.  (Died.  zxix.  Etc  Vatie, 
p.  71  ;  Apftian.  Mac  ix.  3 ;  Polyfa.  xxii.  Em), 
roL  f.  4)3  ;  LiT.  xli.  34,  xlii.  13,  40,  41.)  It  is 
probable  that  neither  party  waa  iiDotre  in  dte  con- 
clusion of  this  peace ;  at  leaat  neither  could  enier> 
tain  any  hope  its  dnmtion ;  yet  a  period  of 
seven  yean  etopeed  befine  the  matnal  ramlty  of 
the  two  powers  broke  oat  into  actual  hostilities. 
Meanwhile  Perseus  was  not  idle :  and  hia  first 
measures  were  of  a  liberal  and  indicioua  character. 
He  secured  the  attachment  of  his  own  subjects  by 
rescinding  the  unpopular  acta  of  his  father's  reign, 
by  reoallUig  all  exiles  and  plashing  a  general  act 
of  arnnes^.  (Polyb.  xxvL  5.)  At  the  sanw  time 
he  sought  to  concuiate  tha  fovonr  of  the  Ore^, 
many  of  Vhom  were  inclined  to  his  cause  in  pre- 
Carence  to  that  of  Rome  ;  and  entered  into  ex- 
tensive rehttions  with  the  Thracian,  Illyrian,  and 
Celtic  tribes,  by  which  his  kingdom  was  sur- 
rounded. Nor  did  he  neglect  to  cultivate  the 
friendship  of  the  Auatic  princes,  who  on  their 
part  (with  the  exception  of  Eumenes)  seem  to 
have  eagerly  sought  his  alliance.  Seleucns  IV 
PhilopRtor  gave  him  his  daughter  Laodice  in  niar> 
ringe,  while  Prueias  kin^  of  Bithynia  gladly  ac- 
cepted the  hand  «f  his  sutWi  (Uv.  xlii.  12  ;  P» 
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Ijh.  zxn.  7  ;  Imei.  Dd.  ty.  Marm.  Oxom. ;  Ap- 
wma-Macis.  1.)  Bnt tmj Attauvt to  atrangthcn 
unMlf  bj  fonign'  aMiMCM  wm  retented  hy  dis 
Kmnuw  m  am  inftaction  of  th«  Xtmty  with  tbem. 
Tlw  DudauHU  campUined  to  tl>e  Knate  at  Boma 
of  tha  ■ggrcMKUi  vf  the  Baitamu,  and  aocnied 
Panens,  a^nrently  not  without  raoaon,  of  anp- 
th«  mvaden.    N«wa  waa  alao  brought  t» 
tint  IfacedoDfan  mnyt  bmi  baaa  iecntljr 
receivod  at  Caithaga ;  and  the  king  aoon  after 
gave  fireah  caiue  of  ofioace  b;  an  expedition 
againat  the  Dolopiaaat  io  which,  after  reducing 
that  tribe,  be  Mpnired  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
tboogh  in  the  moat  peaceful  maanor,  to  Delptu, 
Boder  pmteuce  of  a  vow,  but  in  reality  to  make  a 
•baw  M  bia  power  and  force  in  the  eyes  of  the 
Oreeka.    Manieroita  embaauei  were  eent  by  the 
Rtnans  to  eomplain  of  theae  proceedings,  as  well 
as  la  wpy  into  the  real  atate  of  a&in  in  Macedonia, 
while  PecBBDa  in  reUun  waa  sot  sparing  of  apolo- 
pes  aod  oxcDiea.   At  length,  in  B.C.  17'2,  £u- 
BHnea,  kii^  of  Peigamot,  npaired  in  penon  to 
Bona  and  laid  before  tlw  aeiMte  an  ekborale 
MatesMBt  flf  the  power,  the  loaourcea,  and  the 
kiedls  de^gna  of  the  Haeadoaiaa  king.    On  hia 
■etam  thro^^  Greece  he  waa  attacked  Bear  Delphi 
by  «  hnd     aiaaarini,  wbn  ate  laid  to  ban  been 
Mipbijad  br  PMBat  •  Muptdm  to  which  the 
lalt«  tttlam^  sSbided  ame  ednntenanee,  by 
ta^Hg  the  leader  of  tbon — a  Cntas  named  Evan- 
dcr — into  hia  immediate  terric*.    Anether  plot 
which  the  Ronaoa  pretended  to  hare  diaoovered 
■t  tha  ame  time,  for  poisoning  aome  of  tiieir  chief 
sScen  [Aammids]*  waa  probaUj  a  man  6ctioo 
li  idhma  the  minda  of  tlw  p^nlacs  against  Pet- 
War  waa  now  deteimiiied  by  the  senate, 
btt  it  waa  Dot  dedaicd  till  the  following  spring 
(a.c.l71)taDdeTen  then  the fiomans  were  not  folly 
prepared  to  eonmenee  hoatilitiea.   Petaeua,  on  tb« 
other  hand,  found  hiaudf  at  tba  bead  <tf  a  ^endid 
army,  folly  eqaippad  and  nady  for  immediate 
■ctisB :  bat  toalaad  of  making  use  of  this  advan- 
Mgc^  ba  itiU  dnng  to  tha  doksiTe  hopes  of  peace, 
and  waa  panswdrd  hy  Q.  Mardiu  Philippus,  with 
vhta  be  bald  a  personal  eoDfeience  in  Tbeiaaly,  to 
•end  ambaasadoffs  ones  more  to  Rome.    These  soon 
ietnad«  aa  waa  to  bo  aapaciad,  witbont  baring 
■ma  iliiiiiiiiii  aii  ansTrnr]  wt  in  the  mean  while 
Ae  Bmhou  bad  oaatpletad  their  leviee,  tran^wrted 
Aor  amy  into  Epatrua,  and  tiie  consul  P.  Licinius 
CnssB*  was  ready  to  take  the  field.    (Liv.  xli. 
19,23—3^  ilii.  2,  5,  11,  12,  14—19,  25,  29— 
SI,  as— 43, 48 ;  Polvb.  xxn.  9,  zxrii.  7,  f^oL 
P.41S;  INod.xzx.£te.^^  623,624;  Ap- 
pian,  Mae,  Exe.  ix.  1 — 6.) 

PcTmu  waa  now  at  length  conrinced  that  he 
had  BO  hope  of  any  Itmger  delaying  the  contest ; 
aod  at  a  council  of  war  hdd  at  Pella,  it  waa  de- 
termined to  have  immediate  recourse  to  arma. 
TboQ^  sapported  by  no  allies,  except  Cotys  kii^ 
•f  the  Od^mns,  be  fraud  himself  at  tho  head  irf 
la  any  of  39,000  foot  and  4,000  horse,  with 
which  lie  innded  Thaiaaly,  and  after  taking  aome 
■Bill  towns,  encamped  near  Sycnrium  in  the 
niky  of  the  Panaiaa.  The  consul  Ueiaitts  aoon 
anind  in  the  same  neighbonrhood,  and  an  action 
sasaed  between  the  cavalry  of  the  two  armiea,  in 
wkkh  the  Mnfitdrri"*  were  Ttctorioua ;  and  if 
Pena«  had  chasoi  to  follow  up  bia  advent^ 
«itb  ligDBf;,  adriit  pndmU;  bare  )od  to  die  total 
dAal  of  tbr  Bonaai,   Bat  the  king  wavaBod, 
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drew  off  his  forces,  and  even  sent  to  the  oonsol  to 
renew  his  oflfen  cS  peace,  which  wve  haughtHj 
rejected  by  Ucinfaia.  The  rest  ef  the  campugn 
pessed  over  witbont  any  decirife  result.  Tha 
HMnans  in  their  turn  obtained  a  slight  advantage, 
and  Perseus  at  the  dose  of  the  summer  withdrew 
into  Macedonia,  whither  Licinius  made  no  attempt 
to  follow  him.  (Liv.  xlii.  50 — 67  ;  Polyb.  xxvii, 
8 ;  Ap^  Mm.  Exe.  10  i  Plot.  AwmL  S ;  Zobob- 
ix.  29 ;  Eatn^  iv.  6 1  Oroa.  ir.  SO.) 

The  second  year  of  the  war  (&«.  170)  pasoed 
over  without  any  striking  action,  but  was  on  the 
whole  fotoomble  to  Perseus.  The  Macedonian  fleet 
defoated  that  of  the  Raraans  at  Oivus ;  and  tiie 
consul,  A.  Hostilius  Mancinus,  af^r  on  uniucce«»- 
ful  attempt  to  penetrate  into  Macedonia,  tiirongh 
the  paaaes  of  Elymiotia,  remained  inactive  in  Hiea- 
saly.  Meanwhile,  the  Epeirots  declared  in  fitvonr 
of  PeraenB,  by  which  his  frontier  became  secnred 
on  that  side ;  aod  ao  little  cause  did  theie  appear 
to  dread  tbe  advance  ni  the  Rooana,  that  the  fcing 
found  laianra  for  an  axpedltiMi  againat  the  Dnr- 
danians,  by  which  he  obtained  a  large  booty. 
(Plut.  AmtU.  9;  Liv.  xliiL  18.)  Daring  the  hraxt 
of  the  following  winter  he  on»ied  the  mountains 
into  Illyria  with  an  army,  bat  not  so  much  with  a 
view  to  conquest,  aa  io  order  to  gam  over  Ocntins, 
kiiw  of  the  lUyrianst  to  his  allianae.  That  men' 
arch  waa  &voomUy  diapoeed  towards  the  Hace- 
denian  canac,  but  was  unable  to  act  without  money, 
and  this  Persena  was  unwilling  to  give.  A  second 
expedition  into  Acaraania  was  also  productive  of 
little  result.    (Liv.  xliii.  1ft— 23.) 

The  arrival  of  the  new  consul  <j.  Maieiua  Phflip- 
pus,  in  the  spring  of  161,  for  a  nonoit  gave  fi«ui 
vigour  to  the  Roman  mia.  ByabotdbntMsardoua 
march  he  crossed  the  mountain  ridge  of  Olympus, 
and  thus  descended  into  Macedonia  near  Hem< 
daum.  HadPerseusattackedhim  before  he  reached 
the  nlaina  ba  might  probaUy  have  destroyed  the 
whole  Roman  army :  but  instead  of  this  he  waa 
suaed  with  a  panic  tenor,  abandoned  tbe  strong 
position  of  Dinm,  and  hastily  retreated  to  J^dna. 
Marcius  at  first  followed  him,  but  was  soon  ooni- 
pelled  by  want  of  provisions  to  foil  back  to  Phila, 
and  Perseus  again  occupied  tbe  line  of  the  Enipeus. 
(Ut.  xliv.  1—10;  Polyb.  xxix.  6;  IMod.  «xx. 
JSk.  Faht.  pp.  578,  579  ;  Ete.  Vol.  pp.  74,  75 1 
Zonar.  ix.  22. ) 

The  l«igth  to  which  the  war  had  be«i  uaes* 
pectedly  protracted,  and  the  ill  success  of  the  Ronan 
arma,  bid  by  this  time  exdted  a  general  feeling  in 
fovonr  of  the  Macedonian  monaicb  ;  Pruriaa,  king 
of  Bitbyaia,  and  the  Rhedboia,  both  intenoaod 
dieir  gmd  offices  at  Borne  to  lAtain  fhr  bm  a 
peace  upon  moderate  terms ;  and  evm  hit  bitter 
enemy  Eumeaes  b«^an  to  waver,  and  entered  into 
secret  negotiations  with  the  saaw  view.  [Bu- 
MKNxck]  Theoe  were,  liowever,  rendered  abortive 
by  the  refosal  of  Perseus  to  advance  the  sum  of 
money  demanded  by  the  king  of  Pergamua  aa  the 
price  of  his  interposition ;  and  the  some  nnsriswii 
able  n^gardliness  deprived  the  king  of  tbe  servieea 
of  20,000  Gaulish  metcenaries,  iriio  had  actually 
advanced  iato  Macedonia  to  hie  support,  bntretired 
on  fiuliog  to  obtain  their  stipolab^  pay.  iUatj 
ef  the  Onak  aUtea,  also,  whidi  bad  been  from  the 
commencement  of  tbe  war  fiivoaiably  diqioaad  to* 
wards  Perseua,  might  undoabtedly  have  baes  in- 
duced at  thia  juDCtnie  imenly  to  espoaae  Us  cauaa, 
had  ba  been  mora libenl of  his  tnaiBies:  butbii 
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blind  ftvuiee  led  him  to  ucrifice  all  these  adran- 
Uge*.  Eren  when  he  mi  oompelied  to  adTWiea 
800  talents  to  QeDdoa,  in  order  to  ■aeoro  faia  co- 
mwration,  he  contriTed  basely  to  defraud  his  ally  of 
the  greater  part  of  tfae  monej.  [Qintius].  (Lir. 
xliv.  14,  25—27  ;  Pint.  AeptiL  12,  13;  Polyh. 
xxviil  8,  9,  xxix.  %  3,  Kk.  Vat.  p.  427 — 131 ; 
Diod.  xxx.  Ek.  Vala.  p.  580,  E»c  VaL  p.  73, 
74;  Dion  Cau.  Fr.  73;  Appian.  JlfdK.Exc.  16.) 

While  Pmeiu  was  Utoi  eompellsd  by  hir  ovn 
ill-timed  Rvarite  to  carry  on  the  contest  agaiatt 
Rome  dngle-handed,  the  arrival  of  the  new  consnl, 
lb  AemiliuB  Panlui,  who  took  the  command  of  the 
Roman  army  early  in  the  iimuner  of  168,  speedily 
changed  the  face  of  a&in.  Finding  the  po&tion 
of  PeTNOB  on  the  bank  of  the  Enipeos  so  strong 
aa  to  be  "—f  in  front,  he  dexterously 
turned  its  flank  by  sending  Scifuo  Nauca  with 
8000  men  acroM  the  mountain  pass  of  Pythium, 
and  thns  compelled  the  Macedonian  king  to  lall 
back  upon  Pydna.  Here  the  latter  was  at  length 
induced  to  await  the  approach  of  the  enemy,  and 
it  waa  in  the  plain  near  that  town  that  the  battle 
was  fought  which  decided  the  &te  of  the  Mace- 
donian monarchy  (June  22,  b.c  168*).  For  a 
time  Ae  serried  ranks  of  the  phalanx  seemed 
likely  to  carry  erery  thing  before  them,  but  its 
order  was  soon  broken  by  the  inequalities  of  the 
ground  i  and  the  Romans  rushing  in.  made  a 
faarful  canuigB  of  the  Macedonian  infimtry,  of 
whom  not  less  than  20,000  were  slain,  while  the 
esTalry  fled  from  the  field  ahnoat  without  striking 
a  blow.  Perseus  himself  was  among  the  foremost 
of  the  fiigiUves;  he  at  first  directed  bis  flight  to 
Pella,  but  finding  himself  abandoned  by  his  friends, 
be  hastened  from  thence  to  Amphipolts,  accom- 
panied only  by  three  foreign  offleoa  and  500 
Cretan  mercenaries.  With  these  few  fbllowen,  and 
the  treasures  which  had  been  collected  at  Amphi- 
polis,  he  threw  himself  for  safety  into  the  sacred 
island  of  Samothrace.  (Liv.  xlir.  32—46 ;  Pint. 
AemiL  13—23;  Folyb.  xxix.  6;  Zonar.  ix.23i 
Etttiop.  iv.  7  ;  Orofc  it.  20 ;  VelL  Pat.  i.  9.) 

Here  he  waa  onickly  hbckided  by  the  praetor 
Cn.  Oetavins  with  the  Roman  fleet,  and  though 
die  latter  did  not  Tentnre  to  violate  the  sanctuary 
in  which  the  king  bad  taken  refuge,  Perseus  found 
himself  abandoned,  in  succession,  by  his  few  re- 
siaining  followers ;  and  after  an  ineffectual  attempt 
to  escape  by  sea  to  Tbtaca,  was  at  length  compelled 
to  surrender  himself  and  bis  children  into  the 
hands  of  the  Roman  praetor.  When  brought  be- 
fore Aemilini,  he  is  said  to  have  degraded  nimself 
by  the  most  abject  supplications :  but  he  was 
treated  with  kindooi  and  courte^  by  the  Roman 
general,  who  allowed  him  every  degree  of  liberty 
compatible  with  his  position.  The  following 
year  he  was  carried  to  Italy,  where  he  was  com- 
pelled to  adorn  the  splendid  triumph  of  his  con- 
queror (Nov.  30.  a.c.  167),  and  dterwards  cast 
into  a  dungeon,  from  whence,  however,  the  intei* 
ceasion  of  Aemilini  procured  his  release,  and  be 
waa  pennitted  to  end  hia  days  in  an  honouiable 
ciqttivity  at  Alba.  He  survived  his  removal  thither 
during  a  period  which  is  variously  stated  at  from 
two  to  five  years  (Diod.  £tc /'Act.  p.516  ;  Veil. 
Pat.  i.  1 1  ;  Porphyr.  op.  Evxb.  Arm,  p.  1S8) ; 
and  died,  according  to  some  accounts,  by  voluntary 


*  Concermng  this  date,  aee  Clinttm,  F.  vol. 
iii.  p.  82. 


Btarntion,  while  others — fortunately  with  less  pr<v 
babtlity — represent  bim  as  falling  a  victim  to  tha 
ccnelty  of  his  gnard^  who  deprived  him  of  sleeb. 
(Ut.  xIv.  4—9, 28,  35.  42 ;  PluL  AmS.  26, 27. 
34,  37  Diod.  xxx.  Em.  Vat.  p,  78 ;  Bae.  Valeg. 
p.  581,  Em.  Fhot.  p.  516 ;  Dion  Cass.  ^V.  74,  75  ; 
Zonar.  ix.  23,  24 ;  Entrap,  iv.  7.  8 ;  Oros.  t.  c. ; 
VaL  Max.  v.  1.  §  1 ;  Jusdn.  xxxiii.  2.) 

The  character  of  Perseus  has  been  represented 
in  the  moat  unfavourable  light  by  the  Romaic  hi^ 
fa»ians,  who  have  sought,  by  blackening  his  name, 
to  palliate  the  gross  injustice  by  which  the  republic 
forced  him  into  the  war  that  ended  in  his  rain. 
But  with  every  allowance  for  this  partiality,  it  is 
impossible  not  to  regard  him  as  at  once  odioua 
and  despicable.  Polybius,  indeed,  tells  us  (xxvi. 
5),  that  at  the  beginning  of  his  reuin  he  con- 
dliated  the  minds  bis  aubjects  by  the  mildnesa 
of  his  rule,  and  that  the  temperance  uf  his  private 
life  presented  a  strong  contrast  to  that  oi  his  father. 
But  it  is  clear,  from  the  words  of  the  biBtorian, 
that  these  fiiir  appearances  did  not  last  long. 
Avarice  appears  to  have  been  his  mlmg  passion  ; 
and  to  diii,  as  we  have  seen,  he  sncrifind  even- 
tually his  kingdom  and  his  life.  But  there  are 
many  other  yet  darker  stains  upon  his  character : 
his  perfidy  to  his  friends,  and  the  mean  jealouay 
with  which  he  Bought  to  avenge  open  othen  the 
conaeqnenDBB  of  his  own  miBcondnet,  are  enoogh 
to  condemn  hia  name  to  infomy.  The  weaTmr— 
of  his  ehaneter  is  glaringly  consjucuouB  tiiroughotit 
the  whole  history  of  his  life:  and  his  conduct  of 
the  war  displayB  die  some  vaciUating  uncertainty 
of  purpose,  which  he  had  evinced  during  the 
transactions  that  had  preceded  il.  Even  if  the 
cowardice  of  which  be  is  accused  at  Pydna  be  ex- 
aggerated by  his  enemies  (see  PluL  AemU.  19),  ih« 
panic  terror  with  which  he  had  abandoned  his 
strong  position  in  the  preceding  campugn,  and  the 
abject  meanness  of  his  conduct  before  Paullus,  are 
BUtiicient  evidences  of  his  pusillanimity. 

A  history  of  the  reign  and  life  of  Perseus  waa 
written  by  a  Greek  author  of  the  name  aS  Posido- 
nius.  who  is  r^MBtedly  cited  by  Plutarch  (AemiL 
19,  21),  as  a  contemporary  and  eye-witness  of  the 
events  which  he  related.  Among  modem  writers 
Flathe  {Gtaduchie  Matedmiemt  voL  ii  p^  533 — 
566)  has  entered  into  a  bborious  Tindioation  of 
the  Hacedcmian  king. 


COIN  OP  PBRSBua. 


Perseus  had  been  twice  married ;  the  name  of 
his  first  wife,  whom  he  is  said  to  have  killed  with 
hit  own  hand  in  a  fit  of  passion  (Liv.  xlii.  5)  is 
not  recorded ;  hia  second,  Laodice,  has  been  al- 
readr  mentioned.  He  left  two  children ;  a  son, 
ALBUNDSit,  and  a  daughter,  both  apparently  by 
his  second  marriage,  as  they  were  mere  ehildnn 
when  carried  to  Rome.  Besides  these,  he  bad 
adopted  his  younger  brother  Philip,  who  qipe«n 
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to  biTe  bMn  r^arded  bj  liim  as  the  heir  to  fail 
throne,  ani  baeamt  the  partner  of  his  captivity. 
(Lit.  xlii.  52,  xIt.  6,  39  ;  Plut  AemL  33,  37  i 
Zow.iz.34.)  [E.H.H] 

PKRSEUS,  ft  painter,  the  diKipte  of  ApelK 
whn  addreMed  to  him  a  work  upon  painting.  At 
Itatt  so  we  understBiid  the  Mmewhat  ambigiious 
iwnge  of  PKny  (//.  IV.  xzxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  23), 
^Aftllia  diaaptdta  Ferma,  ad  giem  de  hoc  arU 
torip$it,'"  which  ia  generally  nndmtood  to  mean  the 
eoarme,  namely,  that  Peraeos  wrote  upon  paint- 
ing to  Apellei.  Hie  fiwrner  interpretation  ia,  we 
thiok,  more  ttrictly  grammalical ;  aUo,  it  waa  more 
aaiuial  and  ntnal  for  a  great  niaater  to  write  a 
work  for  the  iiutriKtinn  of  a  fevounte  pupil,  than 
Ur  a  pnpil  to  inaetibe  a  woric  to  hit  maaier; 
and,  above  all,  the  name  of  Peraena  doca  not 
«ccar  aa  a  writer  en  painting,  either  in  Pliny*! 
litU  of  hn  ontboritiea,  or  elMwfatte,  wbereaa  it 
i»  wvll  known  that  Apellea  wrote  upon  hia  art 
Pcr«eiia  nut  Jnve  flowvbed  abont  01.  1 1 8,  a  c 
398.  tP-  S  ] 

PiritSICUS,  PAULUS  FA'BIUS,  consnl 
A.n.34  wilk  U  VilelUui.  (Dwb  Gaaa.  Iviii.  'J4  ; 
Tac  Amm.  ri.  28  ;  Frontin.  Aqtued.  102.)  This 
falnni  Penicua  was  notorioDi  for  hia  licentiooa- 
MM.  {Scoec  dt  Btm/.  ii.  31.) 

PB'RSIUa.  1.  C.  Pinaius,  an  officer  in  the 
Baaott  onny  in  the  teoond  Punic  war,  distin- 
fiisbcd  bnadf  in  a  tally  from  the  dtadal  of  Ta- 
utam,  B.C:  210.  (Lir.  xxtL  39.) 

%  C.  PiEinus,  a  coo  temporary  of  the  Oraochi, 
Lad  the  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  learned 
na  of  his  time  ;  and  Luciliui  therefore  said  that 
he  did  not  wiah  Persioa  u>  read  his  works.  The 
speech,  which  the  coiual  C.  Faniiiua  Stiabo  ddi- 
niad  apinat  Unechna  in  &  c.  i'ti^  and  whidi 
waa  Back  adniied  by  Cken,  waa  (aid  by  aome  to 
have  heen  written  by  Penius.  (Cic.  de  Fm.  i.  3, 
dr  OraL  iL  6,  BnO.  26.) 

3.  Pnsius,  of  Clanmraae,  whose  bwsuit  with 
Rapliw  Bex  U  described  1^  Hontn  in  one  of  bis 
Satii«a(L  7\ 

PE'SSIUS,  ia  the  third  in  order  of  the  fbnr 
gnat  Resaan  aattrista,  being  younger  than  Ludtins 
aod  UofMc,  <dder  than  JuTenal.  The  Eusebian 
chrouiele  supplies  the  date  of  bis  birth  and  of  his 
death,  bat,  with  this  exception,  the  whole  of  the 
knewb^ge  w>  posana  regarding  hia  orinn  and 
pcnonal  Uatory  is  derived  ezclurively  from  an 
aadrat  biogtB|rfiy  which  in  the  greater  number  of 
the  codicea  now  extant  is  prefixed  to  his  works. 
Bj  seveial  modem  scholars  it  has  been  ascribed, 
wiihoat  a  shadow  of  evidence  or  probability,  to 
Saetaaina,  aierely,  tt  would  aem,  because  he  is 
the  repaled  aathor  itf  die  livea  of  Temua,  Honicp, 
liucaa,  and  Javenal ;  in  MSS.  of  a  ment  date  it 
freqaenily  bean  the  name  of  Annoeus  Comutus, 
bat  in  the  oldest  and  most  valuaUe  it  ia  uniformly 
mtitlcd  VHa  Awli  PertU  Fiaed  de  Omimeidario 
Fnti  Fdlmi  tmblala.  Who  this  Probus  may 
have  heea,  whether  M.  Valwina  Probus  of  Berytus, 
<*ha  lioariaked  under  Nero,  or  soma  other  iadi- 
'I'ad  smog  the  various  l^lin  grammarians  who 
hon  that  appelladon  [Probds],  it  ia  impossible 
to  ddanine ;  bat  the  information  contained  in 
ihe  Hwaeir  ia  of  raeb  a  ninnta  and  precise  de- 
la^iam,  that  w*  cao  acaKely  doubt  that  the  ma- 
itwli  were  derived  from  some  pure  source,  and 
coUeded  at  a  period  not  very  rrnote  fkom  that  to 
which  Ihey  rvfer.  'i'lw  wonts  dt  OornmaiUtno 
Touu. 
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PrM  Vaierii  nddata  indicate,  apparently,  that  it 
must  be  r^arded  as  an  extract  from  some  longer 
piece,  but  what  that  piece  may  have  been,  and 
now  or  1^  whom  the  ezttact  was  made,  are  quae- 
tions  which  do  not  now  admit  of  solntiim.  A 
slight  degree  of  confusion  is  perceptible  in  the 
arrangement  of  some  of  the  details,  which  mnst, 
doubdess,  be  ascribed  to  the  carelessness  or  inter- 
polations of  transcribers,  nnd  the  concluding  por- 
tion espeoally,  from  the  words  ''Sed  moz  a 
schola "  to  die  end,  is  evidently  ont  of  ita  proper 
place,  or,  rather,  ought  to  be  regarded  aa  an  addi- 
tion by  a  later  hand.  Following,  therefore,  thia 
sketch  as  our  guide,  we  learn  that 

AuLUS  FsRfiiut  Flaccur,  a  Roman  knight  con- 
nected by  blood  nnd  marriage  with  persons  of  the 
highest  rank,  was  bom  at  Volaterrae  in  Etruriaon 
the  4th  of  December,  during  the  consulship  of  L. 
ViielliiH  and  Falnoa  Persicus,  a.  d.  34  (comp. 
Hieron.C(rvM.£^.an.2050).  HisfotherFlaccua 
died  six  years  afterwards ;  hia  mother,  Fnlvla  Si- 
sennia  married  aa  her  sec6nd  husband  a  certain 
Fusiiu  belonging  to  the  eqnertiian  order,  and  within 
A  few  years  again  became  a  widow.  YoungPersius 
received  the  first  radimeuts  of  education  in  his 
native  town,  remaining  there  until  the  age  of 
twelve,  and  then  removed  to  Rome,  where  he 
studied  grammar  under  the  celebrated  Remmius 
PaIaeiiion,rhetoriciinderVerginiua  FlaviuB.  When 
approaching  the  verge  of  manhood  he  became  the 
pupil  of  Conratns  the  Stoic,  who  opened  up  to  him 
the  first  principles  of  mental  science,  and  speedily 
impressed  upon  his  plastic  mind  a  stamp  which 
gave  a  character  to  his  whole  subsequent  career. 
To  this  master,  who  proved  in  very  tmtb  the 
guide,  philosopher,  and  friend  of  his  ftiture  life,  he 
attached  hnnsalf  so  doaely  that  he  never  qnitled 
hia  side,  and  the  warmest  reciprocal  attaenment 
was  cherished  to  the  last  by  the  instructor  and  his 
disciple.  While  yet  a  yoiitli  he  was  on  fomiliar 
lema  with  Lucan,  with  Caeaius  Bassus  the  lyric 
poet,  and  with  several  *  ether  persons  of  litetaiy 
eminence ;  in  process  of  time  he  became  acquainted 
with  Seneca  also,  but  never  entertained  a  veiy 
warm  admiration  for  his  talenta.  By  the  high- 
minded  and  virtuous  Paetua  Thtasea  (Tar,  A»n. 
zvl  21,  34),  the  husband  of  bis  kinswoman  the 
younger  Arria,  Persius  wai  tendeHy  beloved,  and 
seems  to  hara  been  well  worthy  of  auch  affection, 
for  he  is  described  as  a  youth  of  pleasing  aspect,  of 
most  gentle  manners,  of  maiden  modesty,  pure  and 
upright,  exemplar}-  in  his  conduct  aa  a  son,  a 
Lrutber,  aud  a  nephew.  He  died  of  a  disease  of 
the  stomach,  at  an  estate  near  the  eighth  milestone 
on  tite  Araiian  way,  on  the  24th  of  November  in 
the  consnlfhip  of  P.  Marina  and  L.  Annhu  Oallaa, 
A.  n.  62,  before  be  had  completed  his  twenty-eighth 
year. 

The  extant  worits  of  Persius,  who,  we  are  told, 
wrote  seldom  and  slowly,  consist  of  six  short 
satirea,  extending  in  all  to  650  hexameter  lines, 
and  we^  left  in  an  unfinished  state.  They  wen 
slightly  cotneted  after  hu  death  by  Comutus, 
whila  Caerina  Bassos  waa  permitted,  at  bis  own 
earoast  request,  to  be  the  editor.  In  boyhood  he 
composed  a  comedy,  a  book  of  oSoaropmi  (the  sub- 
ject is  a  matter  of  conjecture),  and  a  few  verses 
upon  Arria,  tlw  mothei^in-htw  of  ThnuBR,  that 
Arria  whose  death  has  been  rendovd  ao  edebnted 
by  the  narqitives  of  Pliny  and  Dion  CusiM  {PUn. 
A/i.  iiL  16  ;  Dion  Caaa.1x.  16 ;  eonm^lbniBL  i, 
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H).   The  whole  of  theae  jnT«nil«  effiuunu 
by  the  advice  of  Cornutus  dentroyeil. 

Pew  productionB  have  pver  enjoyed  more  widely 
difiWd  and  ntore  vnduring  popularity  tluui  the 
Satires.  When  read  over  to  Lucan  he  could 
Ksrcel^  refhuD  from  shouting  with  delight ;  when 
lint  gim  to  the  world  they  were  devtmred  with 

homimes  tt  dtr^wre) ;  and  a  long  unhroken  chain  of 
tMtiinonies,  direct  or  implied,  to  their  merits, 
might  be  linked  together,  reaching  from  the  period 
of  their  publication  thn>u|^  the  daritrit  portion  of 
the  middiv  ages  down  to  the  revinl  of  literature, 
iiwluding  the  tuunes  of  Quintilinn,  Martial,  the 
eniperors  SepUmtus  and  Alexander  Sevenis,  Au- 
sotiias,  Prudcntiui,   Seduliii*,  Sidonius,  Liud- 

fnuidus,  Adam  of  Bremen.  Bernard  of  Clugny, 
'ctcr  of  Blois,  and  John  of  Salisbury,  to  my  no- 
thing of  the  Bchuliast«  and  gnunniarinns  by  whom 
they  are  perpetually  cited.  Mer  ouriit  we  to 
omit  tha  great  &then  of  the  church,  Lactantius, 
Auguitiiit  and  Jerome;  of  whom  the  two  fnnner 
frequently  quote  whole  lines  from  Penius,  while 
the  latter  seems  to  have  been  so  thoroughly  im- 
bued with  bis  phraseology  that  we  encomiter  all 
the  most  striking  axpreaeiDni  of  th«  hcAthfu 
moralist  n-prodiwod  in  the  epistles,  controvtrnnl 
tncts  and  conunenlaries  of  the  Christian  eccle- 
siastic. How  l«r  Ihia  repaution  has  been  birly 
earned,  may  admit  of  question.  It  would  seem 
that  Persius,  strangely  enough,  owes  not  n  little  of 
his  Suae  and  popularity  to  a  cause  which  natuiaJly 
might  and,  peni^a,  oo^t  to  have  produced  an 
eflect  dinctly  the  nvorse,  we  mean  the  multitnde 
of  strangi-  terms,  many  of  them  derived,  as  in  the 
case  of  Petroniut,  from  the  bmiliar  language  of 
ordinary  life,  proverbial  phrases,  far-fetched  harsh 
metaphors,  and  nbrupt  transitions  which  cverj- 
wfaere  embarrass  our  progress.  The  difficulty  ex- 
perienced in  removing  these  impediments,  and  the 
t'lnse  attention  required  to  follow  the  tnun  of 
ihuught  and  the  nuniemas  Tt^id  changes  of  person, 
ii(<cesutril,v  impress  deeply  both  the  words  and  the 
ideas  upon  every  one  who  has  carefully  studied  his 
pngea,  and  hence  no  author  clings  more  closely  to 
onrmmory,  or  rises  more  frvquoutly  to  oar  lips  in 
a  qaotation.  His  delineations  of  men  and  muiners 
are  immeasnnbly  inferin  to  those  of  Horace  and 
Juvenal,  nor  can  his  cold  formalism  and  rough 
ungainly  style  stand  for  a  moment  in  competitioti 
with  the  lively  practical  good  sense  and  easy  grace 
at  the  one,  or  with  the  fiery  indigiiKtion  and 
MDonus  ilwtaric  of  the  other.  His  pictures,  at 
ttKmgh  ikilfiiUy  drawn,  grouped  with  dexterity 
and  often  finiuked  with  patient  minuteness,  are 
delirient  in  realit}- ;  they  are  not  sketched  from 
hunuui  beings  actuaUy  living  and  moving  in  the 
business  of  the  worid,  bat  are  highly  coloured 
fan^  lUKoi  imagined  by  the  student  in  his  lealur 
Hon,  created  for  the  purpose  of  iUuatniting  some 
abstract  general  principle  or  subtle  {Ailosophic 
paradox.  In  fiict,  thp  five  last  satires  niay  be 
regarded  as  so  many  scholastic  exercises,  each 
beii^  devoted  to  the  exposition  of  a  doctrine  pro- 
poonded  by  the  stoics,  stated  and  developed  nc- 
cwding  to  their  discipline.  We  mnat  noli  *t  the 
Mine  time,  withhold  from  him  the  praise  of  great 
ingenuity  in  moulding  to  his  purpose  the  moat 
rethictory  materials,  of  calling  up  a  crowd  of 
images  ii*  a  few  skilful  touches,  and  concentnting . 
U  Pinitiiwiit  (d  ikoaghts  witiiiii  the  cumpaia  of  a 


few  pregnant  words.  He  ia,  unqnestiaDBbiy,  tba 
most  drMnadc  of  the  ancient  satirists,  his  dialogues 
are  ill  the  highest  degree  spirited  and  efiective, 
conveying  a  very  distinct  notion  of  the  element 
which  fonned  the  staple  of  the  original  Saturn, 
and  which  was  revived  in  iba  Mimes  of  the 
Augustan  age.  The  first  SMire — whkh  ia  devoted 
to  strictnm  on  die  fiilse  taate  wUeh  pnniled  ia 
reference  to  poetry,  and  to  an  exposure  of  the 
fbilies  and  fopperies  of  Ctshionable  batda,  inter- 
spersed with  Dumerous  parodies  on  the  most  popu- 
lar pieces  of  the  day — is  superior  bod)  in  plan  and 
execution  to  the  rest ;  but  we  may  remark,  in 
passing,  that  there  are  no  gtmd  grounds  for  the 
belief,  which  has  prevailed  from  a  very  eariy 
epoch,  that  both  here  and  elsewbare  Nen  is  thio 
mark  against  whom  the  most  piercing  sarcasms  arc 
aimed  j  a  belief  which  has  beyond  measure  per- 
plexed and  tattufcd  cawnantalHi,  and  has  given 
rise  to  inconcnvable  ahaordiQr  in  die  intaiiaetatioa 
of  obscure  alluBioni.  T^ose  passages  tn  the  fifth, 
where  Persius  describes  the  process  by  which  hia 
own  moral  and  intellectual  facilities  were  first  ex- 
cited and  gradually  expanded,  are  teautkaUe  tot 
their  gtace  and  baaa^. 

Setenl  M88.  of  Fenina  contain  a  cidlection  of 
scholia  ascribed  to  Camatos,  which  many  of 
the  earlier  critics  woe  teowved  without  heaitatian 
as  auUientk.  But  these  annotations,  as  they  now 
exist,  ore  so  full  of  mistakes,  and  display  suoi  pal- 
pable ignorance  on  common  topics,  thsit,  altbongti 
it  is  not  impossible  that  they  may  contain 
servations  whidi  actually  pweeeaed  fmn  the 
stoic,  they  must  have  ■amned  their  present  form 
in  the  hands  of  some  obicnre  and  illiteiate  gnon- 
marian.  The  ancient  fosses  published  origmally 
by  Pithou  (8vo.  Heidelb.  1&90)  an  matdy  ajc- 
tracu  oontaining  what  is  most  vahsable  in  the 
scholia  of  the  Psendo- Cornutus. 

The  Editio  Prinaepi  of  Persius  is  a  4to.  Tohune 
wiUiout  date,  bat  known  to  have  been  printed  at 
Rome  by  Ulrich  Hahn.  about  U70  ;  and  in  addi- 
tion to  this,  bibliographers  have  described  upwards 
of  twenty  imonasioiia,  all  puUiahed  bdin  the 
year  1500.  The  notM  of  Footiae  mpfnmd  fiiat 
in  the  Vmiee  edition,  fiiL  1480  ;  the  caoBaaitaty 
of  Britaanicns  i«  -that  of  Brescia,  foL  1481 ;  and 
the  scholia  of  the  Psendo- Cornutus  in  that  of 
Venice,  fuL  1499.  A  multitude  of  editions,  many 
of  them  illustrated  by  very  voluminous  annotatioDa, 
issaed  from  almost  every  classical  press  in  Ennps 
during  the  course  of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth 
eoitnnes,  ind  of  these  by  fiv  the  nuat  valuable  i» 
that  of  Isaac  Casaubon  (6vo.  Puis,  1605),  which 
has  been  very  (tflen  reprinted,  the  oommcntary 
being  not  only  nperior  to  all  which  jmceded  it,  but 
having  served  as  the  gnnndwi^  of  ^  subeeqaent 
elucidadons  of  the  satirist. 

Of  tlie  editiont  hdongmg  to  a  nam  moent 
period,  we  may  notiee  s{wcially  those  of  Koenif^. 
8vo.  Getting.  1803  ;  of  Passow,  8\-o.  Lips.  1809, 
accompanied  by  a  tiandation  and  valuable  ronarka 
on  the  first  satire  ;  <tf  Aebaintre,  8vo.  Paris,  1K12  ; 
of  Orelli,  in  his  Eckigae  Poet.  Let  Svo.  Turic. 
1822,  and  much  improved  in  1838 ;  of  Phun,  Bvo. 
Havn.  1827,  with  a  moat  vdminoas  eaaunentaiy  ; 
of  Otto  John,  8vo.  Lips.  1843,  wMi  elaborate  pro- 
legomena  and  judicious  notes ;  and  of  Heinrich, 
8vo.  Lips.  1844,  with  excellent  notes  in  German. 
The  student  who  possesses  the  editions  of  Jahn. 
Hdnii^  and  the  r^tint  of  Casaubon,  pnUished 
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wilh  MOM  a4ditioniJ  wUter  1^  Dnebnsr,  8to. 
Uft.  1839,  will  be  lUe  without  farther  aid  to 
paster  the  difficulties  he  msjr  Bncounter. 

The  traiulatioas  into  diflerent  Inngnages  are,  bb 
imm  been  sxpechid,  very  numeroas.  There 
ate  at  hut  fourteen  into  Engliah,  npmudi  of 
iveoty  into  French,  &  ttin  gnaUt  number  into 
Gennan,  and  also  levenl  into  Italian  and  ranous 
uther  Eoropei  lan(ni'>8e«.  Of  thoae  into  Bugliih, 
that  of  Banen  Holiday  is  the  nu»t  quaint,  that 
uf  Oiflbrd  t*  the  mott  atmwto,  and  a£Farda  the 
best  tepreaentation  of  the  auuiner  of  the  orignal ; 
that  «  Dry  den  ia  inooBpotaUy  the  nwat  spirited 
aad  po^eal,  but  ia  often  diSnie,  and  often  Ear 
ftOfB  being  correct ;  thoee  of  Brewaler  and  Howes 
an  very  pniseworthy  perfonsancea.  Of  the  Oer- 
ma  maiono.  Uioee  of  Paaaow  (8m  Lipa.  1809) 
and  Daanor  (Sni.  Stattgpid,  1832)  enjoy  con- 
•dnabknpntatiDn.  [W.  R.} 

PERSO  (tUpgu),  one  of  the  Oiaeae.  (Hygin. 
FaLVneL  p.  9  ;  Bwnanii.  orf  Ok  JMet  iv.  773  ; 
nafk  OumAB.)  [L.  S.] 

PE-RTINAX,  HE'LVIUS.  was  boni,  accord- 
iag  to  Dion  Caseins,  at  Albs  Pompma,  •  BoMum 
eiJany  in  Liguria  on  the  weet  bank  of  Uie  Tanant, 
Kcuding  Is  Ca^tolinns  at  a  jdace  called  Villa 
ICaRis  amoag  the  Apennines,  on  the  first  of  Ao- 
guat,  A.  D- 126.  Hia  btber  Helvios  Suocesuis  was 
s  libeftinoa  of  homUe  fortune,  who  followed  the 
oade  of  a  wood  mezehant  and  charcoal  burner, 
■■d  bfooght  up  bis  eon  to  the  same  calling. 
The  jMtb,  howorat,  aMiean  to  have  soon  aban- 
itmtA  tlw  caner ;  and  toe  variooa  steps  by  which 
he  gndoally  aacended  to  tbe  highest  oftces  of  state, 
iiatil  at  hut  he  monnted  the  throne  itself^  *'  deserre 
■cil,"  a*  Gibbon  has  obserred,  "  to  be  set  down 
■fe  eipwaaira  of  the  bnn  of  government  and  man- 
Mn  of  the  age."  1.  Having  received  a  good 
eleiaentary  edncation  be  became  a  teacher  of  gram- 
MT,  bet  finding  thia  occupation  little  profitable, 
—  he  soaght  and  obtained  the  post  of  a  centurion 
thtoogh  live  interest  of  hia  father^  patron,  Lolliui 
Avitaa.  I.  Ho  waa  nasi  a  ptaefoctus  eohortia, 
■ervad  in  diio  cfarity  in  Syiia,  gained  gnat  le- 
nawB  in  the  Parthian  war,  and  was  then  tmnsfened 
u  Britain.  4.  Ha  rwamandril  an  ala  of  cavah-y 
■  Mirsia.  fi.  He  waa  at  the  head  of  the  com- 
■■wiat  en  the  line  of  the  Aemilian  Way.  6. 
Hr  was  adnmal  of  the  Oennon  fleet.  7.  He  was 
coboctor  of  tbe  imperial  revenaea  itt  Dacia,  but  was 
aisauaaed  fnm  this  emphmnent  in  conaaqnotoe  of 
■araning  the  sospicwns  N  M.  Anretiw,  who  had 
titened  lo  the  misrapresentationa  of  his  enemies. 
I  Havia|{  ixtnd  a  protector  in  Claudius  Pompei- 
aaam,  the  haahaod  of  Lodlla,  he  became  commander 
of  a  *«xiUaiB  attached  to  a  legion.  9.  Having 
<iMc harmed  this  duty  with  oedit  he  waa  admitted 
inu  Ike  sMat&  10.  H.  Aundina  now  discovered  , 
the  fabaaiesa  of  the  dunges  iriiich  had  been  pre- 
inred  gainst  him,  and  in  order  to  make  amends 

the  injory  inflicted,  raised  him  to  the  tank  of 
laaelsr,  and  gave  him  the  cnnmaod  of  the  fitat 
l^ian.  at  the  iMod  of  which  lie  drove  oat  of  Khaeda 
aad  Naricam  the  barbariana  who  were  threatening 
to  OFRmn  Italy.  This  inroad,  which  is  called  by 
1^  (IxxL  3)  the  invaaum  of  the  Kelu  from 
beyond  the  Rhine,  took  }riaee  some  time  after  A.D. 

The  imperial  legates  were  Pompeiaims  and 
PcciiBax.  11,  As  0  reward  for  his  achievements 
he  was  dectared  consul  elect,  and  is  marked  in  the 
I'aati  as  having  held  that  office,  olthiHigh  absent 
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from  Rome,  along  with  M.  Didius  Jolianni  in  a.  d, 
179.  The  accuracy  of  this  date  has,  however,  been 
called  in  question.  (See  notes  on  Dion  Case.  Ixxi. 
19.)  12.  Being  now  held  in  high  esteem  by  the  em- 
peror, who  on  many  bccasioDs  commended  him  pub- 
licly in  the  presence  ef  the  aiddiata  and  in  the  smate, 
after  the  revolt  of  Caaains  bad  been  sa^ireBBed, 
be  proceeded  from  Syria  to  guard  the  frontiers  of 
the  Danube,  and  was  appointed  to  the  command  of 
both  the  Moeaias  and  of  Dada  in  aueceasion.  13. 
He  was  made  governor  of  Syria  where  he  remained, 
pofonuing  the  fnnctions  of  his  ofBce  with  gnat 
nprightoess  until  the  death  of  Annelius.  14.  He 
took  his  seat  in  the  senate  for  the  first  time  soon 
after  the  aecesstoD  of  Commodns,  being  one  of  the 
guardians  or  counsellors  to  whose  cjuv  the  new 
prince  had  been  consigned  by  his  fiither,  and  is  one 
of  those  etumerated  by  Dion  (lzziL4;  compi 
Herod,  u.  1,  10)  aa  having  escaped  the  deatroetion 
entailed  1^  this  dangerous  distinction  ;  but  in  con- 
sequence of  exdtJng  the  jealousy  of  Perennis  [Pb- 
nsKNU]  waa  ordered  to  retire  to  hia  native  pro- 
vince. 1 5.  After  the  deatii  of  Perennis,  Commodus 
earnestly  requested  him  by.leUer  to  {usume  the 
command  in  Britain,  whoa  he  sappieased  a  mutiny 
among  tbe  legionaries  at  the  peril  of  hia  li&  18. 
Recalled  from  Britain  at  his  own  deidre  in  conse- 
quence of  the  bod  feeing  entertained  towards  him  by 
the  aotdiers,  hy  whom  be  had  been  wounded  and 
left  for  dead  in  the  tumult ;  he  was  appointed 
chief  of  the  comnitaariat  at  Rome.  1 7.  He  was 
lOOCMunl  of  Africa.  1&  Lastly,  he  was  praefcctaa 
urbi  and  waa  oonanl  for  the  second  time  in  A.  D. 

1 92,  on  the  last  day  of  whidi  Commodus  was 
akin ;  Pminaz,  accoraing  to  Capitoltnus  and  Ju- 
lian, who  upon  this  point  are  contradicted  by  He- 
rodian,  being  privy  to  the  plot. 

As  soon  as  the  tyrant  was  dead,  before  the  news 
had  been  spread  abroad,  Loetna  the  praefect  of  the 
proetorium,  and  Edoctus  the  imperial  chamberlain, 
haatened  to  t^er  the  throne  to  Pertinaz,  and 
having  with  difficulty  (Aurel.  Vict.  EpiL  xviii.  I ) 
succeeded  in  vanquidiing  his  scni|des,  immediately 
hurried  him  in  secret  to  the  camp.  An  annonnce- 
neiit  was  made  to  the  sddim  that  Cornmodna  had 
died  of  apoplexy,  upon  which  Pertiiiax  delivered 
oil  oratiuu,  dechring  that  the  supreme  power  had 
been. forced  upon  his  acceptance,  and  concluded  hy 
pnuuiiiitig  a  libend  donative.  Upon  this  he  waa 
slowly  and  reluctantly  hailed  aa  impenilor  by  a 
few,  the  rest  maiiitoining  a  sullen  ailetice.  While 
it  -WH*  jci  night  he  appeared  before  the  anuta^ 
who  greeted  him  with  hearty  good  will ;  the  fol- 
lowing moniing,  being  the  1st  of  January',  a.  d. 

193,  he  was  received  with  equal  cordiality  by  the 
magistrates  and  the  populace,  took  up  his  abode  in 
the  Palatiam,  and  was  iuvesled  with  aill  the  honours 
and  titlea  appertaining  to  his  station,  in  addition  to 
which,  in  order  to  conciliate  the  uitiaena,  he  aa> 
sumed  the  ancient  consUtutiona]  designation  of 
prineeps  senatua.  From  the  very  commencement 
of  hia  Kign  he  manifested  a  determination  to 
intndnea  extanuve  lefitrroa,  not  only  in  the  ex- 
penditure and  internal  arrangements  of  the  palace, 
but  in  all  departments  of  the  govemmont,  more 
especially  in  all  matters  connected  with  the  army, 
and  to  restore,  if  possible,  that  strictness  of  diEct- 

Eline  by  which  tlio  glory  and  domiuion  of  Rome 
nd  been  won.    But  with  rash  eothnatasm  he 
resolved  to  do  tliat  at  once  which  cuuld  wily  be 
accomplished  eiRxtnaliy  by  alow  degrcMrOnd  raiaed 
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up  a  hott  of  enemiM  bj  oprnly  annoandng  his 
dMignB  befon  his  power  wbr  tirmly  coniolidated, 
thai  exciting  the  bitter  hatred  of  the  retainen  of 
the  court  and  of  the  praetoriana.  So  early  as  the 
dtii  uf  Janoary,  the  troops  looking  back  with  regret 
on  the  eaw  and  luence  they  had  enjoyed  under 
CommoduA,  and  looking  fbrmrd  with  di«(put  and 
apprehenuon  to  the  threatened  rigour  of  their  new 
ruler,  endeavoured,  with  the  connivance,  taya  Dion 
(Ixxiii.  8),  of  Loetua  to  force  the  Hiprenie  power 
npon  a  Mnator  of  high  birth,  Triariiu  Matemus 
Luciviu*  by  name.  Escaping  with  difficulty  from 
their  hands,  he  hastened  to  apprite  Pertinax  of  his 
danger,  who,  influenced  by  fear,  promiied  to  con< 
linn  alt  the  promiiM  made  to  the  amy  by  his 
predecessor,  and  thus  for  a  time  appeawd  their 
wmth.  Soon  after,  daring  his  temporary  absence 
fnm  Rome,  another  con^iacy  was  omnised  in 
favour  of  Fako  [Falco],  perhnpa  wiUiont  tfie 
consent  of  the  latter,  but  this  also  was  suppressed, 
and  uuuiy  soldiers  were  put  to  death  upon  the 
tesiiinoiiy  of  a  dave.  At  length  I^tus,  by  whose 
iiistnunentality  Pertinax  had  been  chosen  emperor, 
resenting  some  rebvke,  openly  joined  the  ranks 
of  the  dinffscted.  By  his  contrivance  two  hundred 
of  the  praetorims  marched  in  a  body  to  the  palace 
ntid  forced  their  way  into  the  interior.  Pertinax, 
instead  of  endeavouring  to  resist  or  to  escape, 
whidi  would  have  been  easy,  thought  Ut  overawe 
thp  rebels  by  appearing  in  person,  and  tnugined 
that  he  could  persuade  them  by  argument  to  forego 
their  purpose.  He  therefore  came  forth  and  com- 
menced a  solemn  address  in  justification  of  his 
policy-  At  first  the  men  shrunk  back  with  shame, 
i-nst  down  thfttr  oyes  and  sheathed  their  swords, 
but  one  ferocious  liarbariau,  a  Tungrian,  nishing 
fbrivnrtls  tnuistixed  the  royal  orator  with  his 
weapon,  upon  whidi  the  rest,  animated  with  like 
fury,  despatched  him  with  many  wounds,  and 
cutting  ofl  his  head  stuck  it  in  triumph  upon  a 
spear.  Kclectus  the  ciinmberUin  alone  stood  man- 
fully by  his  master  to  the  last,  wounded  many  of 
the  assailants,  and  was  himself  murdered  upon  the 
apoL  The  rest  of  the  ottendanu  took  to  flight  at 
the  beginning  of  the  affny  and  escaped  in  all 
directions. 

Such  was  the  end  of  Pertinax  on  the  28th  of 
March,  i.  D.  I9i,  in  the  67th  year  of  his  age,  after 
a  reign  of  two  months  and  twenty-seven  days. 
He  waa  a  man  of  venerable  aspect,  with  long  beard 
aud  coiltng  locks,  of  commanding  figure,  although 
sctnewbat  cmrpulent  and  troubh-d  with  lameness. 
He  expressed  himself  without  difficulty,  and  was 
mild  and  winning  iu  his  address,  but  was  believed 
to  be  defident  in  sincerity  and  genuine  warmth  of 
hearL  (Dion  Cass.  Uzi.  S— 19,  Ixxii.  4—9,  Izxiil 
I— 10;  Hendinn.  ii.  1.  §  6—12,  iL  2.  §  17, 
9. 1 1'2  i  Aur.  Viet.  Hpit  xviii.  Dion  Cassius 
nys  nothing  of  the  Kttempt  to  place  Matemus 
upon  the  throno.  He  speaks  of  the  conspiracy  of 
fWGo  as  the  fint  •  states  that  upon  this  niwaaion 
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Pertinax  made  bis  apologetic  harangue,  that  Laetu* 
toiik  nilvantage  of  this  commotion  to  put  to  death 
a  great  multitude  of  the  sddiers  as  if  by  the  order* 
of  Perdnax  ;  that  this  circumstance  filled  the 
praetorians  with  rage  and  tenor,  and  led  l«  the 
catastrophe.)  [W.  R.] 

PKSCB'NNIUS,  a  friend  <tf  Ciwn^  m  U« 
exile,  (Cic  ad  Fat*,  xiv.  A.) 

PKSCB'NNIUS  FKSTU8.  [Fiwws.] 

PESCE'NNIUS  NIOEB.  [Niosn.] 

PESSINU'NTIA  (nfo'fftwM'Tfa  «r  neovi- 
fowrti),  a'  iumane  of  Cybele,  whidi  she  derived 
from  the  town  of  Peaainus,  in  Galatia.  (Cic^  /V 
Harwip.  Resp.  13  ;  Liv.  xxix.  10  ;  Strab.  xii. 
p.  567  i  Herodian,  i.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

PBTEOS  (nfTMf t ),  a  son  of  Oroeus,  and  bther 
of  MenestheuB,  was  expelled  from  Athens  by 
Aegens,  aud  ia  aid  to  havo  gone  to  Pbod^  where 
heRmided  the  town  of  Stiiia.  (Hum.  A  ii.  fiAZ, 
iv.  338  ;  ApoUod.  iU.  la  8 ;  IW  ii.  2&  §  6, 
X.  35.  S5  ;  Plut  Hm.  32.)  [L.  S.] 

PETICUStC.  SULPI'CIUS,  a  distinguished 
patridan  in  the  times  immediately  following  th« 
enactmntt  of  the  Lidnian  laws.  He  was  eenaor 
B,  c.  866,  the  year  in  which  a  plebeiu  conaol  was 
first  deeted  ;  and  two  yeara  anerwarda,  b.c  364, 
he  was  connil  with  C  Lidnins  Calvus  Stdo,  the 
proposer  of  the  celebrated  Lidnian  htws.  In  thia 
year  a  fearftil  pestiloice  viuted  the  dty,  whidi 
occasioned  the  ealablishioant  of  Indi  aconid  far  the 
first  time.  In  B.  c.  362  he  served  as  l^te  in  the 
army  of  the  plebeian  consnl,  L.  Oenudus,  and  aftw 
the  fall  of  the  latter  in  battle,  he  repulsed  Uie 
Hemici  in  an  attack  wliich  they  made  upon  the 
Roman  camp.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  36 1 , 
Peticus  was  consul  a  second  time  with  his  former 
ooUiune  Lidniut :  both  eonrals  laaidied  apunat 
tin  I&nid  and  took  tha  dty  ti  Pemtinnm,  and 
Peticus  obtained  tbe  bononr  of  a  triumph  on  hia 
return  to  Rome.  In  B.C.  866,  Peticus  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  in  oometpieiice  of  the  Gauls  having 
penetiated  throuf^  the  Piueeattne  twritory  as  fflx 
as  Pedum.  The  dicttfor  ertaUiibed  Umsdf  in  a 
fwtified  camp,  but  in  ctnuBqiiaiue  of  tbe  awmurs 
of  the  soldiera,  who  were  impatient  at  this  inac- 
tivity, he  at  length  led  them  to  battle  against  the 
Gaiiis,  whom  he  eventually  conquered,  but  not 
without  difficulty.  He  obtuned  a  triumph  in 
consequence  of  this  victory,  sad  dedicated  in  tlae 
Capitol  a  considerable  quantity  of  gold,  which  wma 
part  of  the  spdls.  In  a.  c  35fi  he  was  one  of  the 
interreges  for  holding  the  electims,  and  in  the 
same  year  was  elected  consul  a  third  time  with  a 
pntrician  colleague,  M.  Valerius  Poplicola,  in  vio- 
lation of  the  Udnian  law.  in  b.c.  S58  he  was 
consul  a  fourth  time  with  the  nme  ooUeagoe  as  io 
his  Uat  connildiipi  In  b.  c.  3S1  he  waa  intoruc, 
and  in  the  same  year  obtained  the  consulship  Sat 
the  fifth  time  with  T.  Qninctius  Pennus  CaiMto- 
Unus.  (Liv.  vii.  2,  7,  9,  12—15,  17—19,22.) 

PfiTI'LLIA  or  PETI'LIA  OENS,  plebdaiv 
This  name  is  frevwndy  confounded  wttii  that  ot 
PoeteKus,  as  fbr'mBUnoe  Y(j  Ghndnp  in  Us  Om- 
mattieoK.  The  FttliUti  are  first  mentioned  at  the 
beginning  of  die  second  century  b>  c,  and  the  first 
member  of  the  gens,  who  obtained  the  consulship, 
waa  Q.  Pctillius  Spurinns,  K  c.  176.  Under  the 
republic  the  only  cognomens  of  the  Petillii  ara 
thine  of  Capitolinub  and  Spurinus:  a  few 
persona,  who  are  mentioned  without  a  surname, 
are  ^ven  below.  On  coiiu«.  CapitoHmiu  is  the  only 
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ragDcmn  Uwt  comm.  TIm  Mowing  coin  of  Um 
PrtiBia  amrt  have  bera  atnuk  by  a  PetiDitu 
Ofhafinas,  aa  tha  ivwne  »  neariy  tfce  uune  u 
tW  obmsa  of  dw  coin  fignnd  in  Vot  I.  p.  606, 
aad  Mcw  to  bm  nfctancB  to  th«  temple  of  Jnpiter 
CafMimaa. 


com  or  PITU.LIA  oinb. 

PETIIjUUS.  1,3.  q.  PsTiLLii,  two  tri- 
Ineo  of  th«  pMM.  B.  c.  185,  an  Hud  to  have  been 
BMigued  1^  Cato  the  Cenaor,  lo  wciue  Scipio 
Mhemu  the  rider,  of  ha«ii^  been  bribed  bj 
Antiocbiia  to  allow  that  monaich  to  oome  off  too 
Vniently  ;  but  according  to  other  authoritiea  it  was 
M.  NaeTina  sod  not  the  Petillii  who  brought  the 
amtnt.  On  the  death  of  Africaana  in  this  year, 
VntiBu  bian^t  ionratd  a  UIl  (or  niakii^  an 
iaqdiy  mpocting  the  pananawho  had  racaiTai 
■Moey  from  Anttochna  without  paying  it  into  the 
iteaasry.  (Lit.  xzxriiL  50.  54.  56 ;  comp.  OeU. 
ir.  18  ;  Anr.  Vict,  ifa  Vir.  IIL  49.)  [Nakvius, 
Xn.  4.] 

3.  Im.  PmiLiiTd,  a  Kriba,  in  wbooa  Und  at 
the  foot  of  tka  Janknluot  the  books  of  Numa  were 
lad  la  ban  baea  found  in  a.  c.  18).  The  booke 
wcft  iibaeqiwntlr  taken  to  tha  dty-praetar  Petil- 
fivSpoiiliniL  (Li<r.  xl.  29.)  {N(iHA,p.  1213, a.] 

4.  U  Pbtiluijs.  wm  lent  aa  ambaasidor  in 
'            168  with  U.  Petpema  to  the  lUyrian  king 

fje^iaa,  and  waa  with  hia  coUewue  thrown  into 
pnm  fay  that  king,  but  waa  uherated  ebortly 
■itcnnrdB  on  the  nnqtieit  of  Oentins  by  the 
pnetor  Aniciai.  (Liv.  xliv.Sf.S*.! ;  Appian,  Mae. 
iri.  1.) 

5.  M.  PariuuH)  a  Runan  equem,  who  carried 
OB  bBanea  at  Syranae,  while  Verna  was  go- 

\      rnner  of  Sicily.  (Cic  Verr.  iL  29.) 

I         9.  Q.  PmLius,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Milo. 

I      •Cic  pro  3/^  16.) 

PETI'LLIUS  CBREA'LIS.  [Cxrulis.] 
PKTl'LLIUS  HUFtJS.  [RuFwa.] 
PKTINSS  (nerintt).  one  of  tbe  generali  wbo 
emMM  tha  PMba  amy  at  tha  pamge  of  tba 
334.    He  waa  killed  in  the  battle. 

I      {Sn.         L  12.  16.)  (KH.!).] 

PETOSI'RIS  {VmimpitU  an  Egyptian  prieit 
laA  aatrriogec,  who  ia  |eiieially  named  along  with 
Ntchepaoa.  an  Egyptian  king.  The  two  are 
Mid  to  be  tha  (bunden  of  aaunuogy,  and  of  the  art 
of  oBtMtg  natirillea.  Siridaa  (&  e.)  atatea  that 
pBtwie  wmte  on  tke  right  node  of  wonhipping 
lae  grit,  aftnlogical  maxims  in  rSy  Upiv  $iffAiwf 
I  wl^  are  often  referred  to  in  connection  with 
Mnlagy),  and  a  work  on  the  ^yptiui  mysteries. 
Bat  «c  nay  in  far  from  a  statement  made  by  Vet- 
tias  Valeas,  of  which  the  substance  it  given  by 
MmhaB(CbmaraneM,p.479,ed.  Lip«.1676), 
(hat  Saidaa  aari^  to  Petouris,  what  others  attri> 
tnte  partly  to  hm,  and  pardy  to  Npchepso*.  For 
hia  'OffOMtm  ^KtrrpwofUKW^  or,  V4^t  ffcAtrfiom), 
wDUmii^  astrological  principiea  for  pn^icting  tho 
*^nt  of  diseases,  and  for  his  other  writinss 
Fafanas  {BiU.  <Avab  ml  ir.  p.  ItiO)  nip,v  be 


consnltad.  And  to  the  list  given  by  Iiifli  may 
be  added  a  banslation  into  Latin  by  Bade,  «F 
the  astrological  letter  of  Petoairis  to  Nechepsos, 
entitled,  A  /MotNofMM  Murtu  et  VUae.  (Bed. 
p)Mro,  mL  ii.  pp.  233, 234,  ed.  CoL  Agripp.  1612.) 
His  name,  «s  connected  mth  astrology,  was  in 
high  tapute  cariy  in  Greece,  and  in  Roiie,  in  her 
degenerate  days.  'Phis  we  learn  from  the  praiiei 
bestowed  on  nim  by  Manetfaon  (v,  10),  who,  in- 
deed, in  the  prtdogne  to  the  fint  and  fifth  books  of 
his  jpaUUtmaliea,  professes  only  to  expand  in 
Greek  vnse  the  pcoaa  rales  of  Petonris ;  from  JuHus 
Ffamicna  {Mai»t$.  iv.  in  praefiit  Ac),  who  calls 
Petosiria  and  Nechepaoa,  (ficMi  Uii  viri  algne  onmi 
adtmtvtume  digni ;  sitd,  from  the  luferrnceB  of 
Pliny.  (H.  N.  i.  2;!.  vii.  49.)  Bat  the  best  proof 
is  the  fact,  that,  like  our  own  Lill}-,  Petosiria 
became  the  common  uome  for  an  aslntloger,  as  we 
tind  in  Aristophanes,  quoted  by  Athmaeus  (iii. 
p.  1 1 4,  c),  in  the  45th  epigram  of  Lucillius  (Jacobs, 
AnlhoL  (/raee.  toL  iiL  p.  38).  whence  we  learn  the 
quantity,  and  in  Juvenal,  vL  580.  Martham  hasn 
&11  dissertation  on  Nechepsos  and  Petosiria,  in  the 
worit  above  qnutad  (pp.  474—481).    [W.  M.  6.] 

PETBAEA  (nei^Nifa),  ia  the  name  mie  of  tha 
Oocanides,  and  also  ocean  as  a  surname  of  Scylla, 
wbo  dwelt  in  or  on  a  rock.  (Hes.  Tieq^  SS7  | 
Horn.  OJ.  xii.  231.)  [US.} 

PETRAEUS  (ntrpduts).  1.  One  of  the  cetk< 
taurs  who  figures  at  tbe  wedding  of  Peiritbotts. 
(Hes.  acta.  Here  185  ;  Uv.  Mtt.  juL  330.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Poseidon  among  tbe  Tbessa- 
lians,  because  be  was  bdieved  to  fasva  sepaiatad 
the  rocks,  batwcoi  which  the  river  Peneius  flowa 
into  the  ae*.  (Find.  PytA.  iv.  246.  with  the 
Schol.)  [L.  S.] 

PETRAEUS  (n^ptubt),  a  friend  of  Philip  V., 
kiug  of  Macedonia,  who  was  sent  by  that  monarch 
to  Sparta  in  B.  c  2*^0,  to  leoeive  the  submisuon  of 
the  IjacedaemoniaiiB,  and  oonfiim  them  in  their 
alli^ance  to  Macedonia.  We  tnbscqnently  find 
him  ctHnmanding  a  military  force  in  Thessaly, 
where  he  snccessfuUy  opposed  the  invasion  of  that 
country  by  the  Aetolian  general  Dorimachua,  h.  c. 
218.    (Polyb.  iv.  24,  V.  17.)  (E.H.a] 

PETREIUS.  1.  Cn.  PsTRBii^b,  of  Atina, 
was  a  centurion  primi  pili  in  the  army  of  Q.  Ca- 
tulns,  H.  c.  102,  in  th:  Cimbrian  war,  and  received 
a  crown  on  acconnt  of  his  prescniiig  a  bgion. 
(PKd.  H.  N.  axii.  6.) 

3.  iL  PxTRXiuK,  is  fint  mantionod  in  b.  c  82, 
when  be  served  as  l^tos  to  the  proomind  C 
Antonins,  in  bis  campaign  agunst  Ciuilina.  Both 
Cicero  and  Sallust  ^wak  of  Petreitu  as  a  man  of 
great  military  experience,  and  one  who  possessed 
considerable  influence  with  the  tmnps.  He  had 
previondy  served  in  die  army  mute  than  thirty 
yean,  cither  aa  tribsne,  praolectitB,  l^atna.  or 
piaetor ;  but  we  know  nothing  of  hia  fbriner 
hiMory,  nor  in  what  year  he  was  praetM*.  In 
conieqoence  of  the  illnes*  of  Antonios,  accorduig 
to  one  statement,  nr  his  dislike  tn  fight  against  hb 
former  irieiid,  as  others  reUte.  the  supreme  com- 
Dumd  of  the  army  devolved  upon  Petreius  on  the  day 
of  the  battle,  in  which  Oitiline  perished.  (Sail  rw. 
59,  60  ;  INon  Casa.  zxxviL  89.  40 ;  CM.prv  AM. 
.5.)  The  name  of  Petreiua  next  occurs  in  b.  c.  .'>9, 
in  which  year  be  offered  to  ini  to  prison  with  Cnto. 
when  Caesar,  the  consul,  tbn-atened  the  Utter  with 
this  punishment,  f  Dion  Cass,  xxxviii.  3.)  In  b.c.6.> 
Petreius  was  sent  into  Spain  along  with  L.  Afiraatw* 
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ai  legfttua  of  Pompey,  to  whom  the  proTtnees  of  the 
two  Spain*  had  been  granted.  On  the  bienlung  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  8.  c  49,  Afnuuns  and  Petreiui 
were  in  Nearer  Spain  at  the  head  of  h  powerful  an 
armj,  that  Ouur,  after  obtaining  poeeeesion  of 
Itaiy,  hastened  to  Spain  to  reduce  thon  province*. 
Aftaniaa  and  Petreioa,  on  the  approach  of  Oenr, 
united  dieir  fofcea,  and  took  nfi  a  Mrong  poeition 
tMW  tba  town  of  lleida  (Lerida  in  CUakniaX  on 
the  right  bask  of  the  SisMis  (Segte)i  At  firrt 
they  wete  very  niccesefal,  and  Caoar  was  placed  in 
gn«t  difllcnltiee  ;  but  theae  be  quickly  ninnonnted, 
and  aoon  reduced  the  enemy  to  neh  itiutai  that 
Afranina  and  Petreiiu  were  obliged  to  lonender. 
They  weie  diuniMed  oninjaiad  by  Caenr,  part  of 
their  tnopa  dbhatided,  and  the  remuilder  incor 
poiated  in  the  flonqteror^  amy.  Petielut  joined 
Ponpey  in  Oreece,  and  tlW  the  Iom  of  the  battle 
of  PbantaUa  in  b.  c.  48,  he  first  fled  to  Patme  in 
Achaia,  and  rabeequently  passed  oTer  to  Africa. : 
He  toolc  an  active  part  in  the  campwgn  in  Africa 
in  a  c  4<i.  At  the  battle  of  Riuinna,  fought  at 
the  befpnning  of  Janaaty  in  thia  year,  he  was 
severely  wounded  ;  and  he  was  also  present  at  the 
battle  of  Thapeus  in  the  month  of  April,  by  which 
Caesar  completely  destroyed  all  the  hopes  of  the 
Pompeian  party  in  Africa.  After  the  loss  of  the 
battle  Petreius  fled  with  Jubn  to  Zatna,  and  as 
the  inhabitants  of  Uiat  town  would  not  admit  them 
within  its  walls,  they  retired  to  a  coontiy  botiae  of 
Jubn's,  where  despairing  of  safe^  they  fell  by 
each  other's  hands.  The  exact  manner  of  their 
death  is  somewhat  differently  related  by  different 
wrilen.  According  to  some  accounts  Juba  des- 
patched Petnina  fint  and  then  kijied  himaelf; 
while  the  contrary  is  stated  by  etherik  (Cic  ad 
AO.  viil  3  ;  Caea.  B.  C.  i.  38,  63— 8fi ;  HirL  B. 
Afr.  18.  19,  91,  94  :  Dion  Cass.  xli.  20.  xlii.  13, 
xliiL  2,  8  :  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  42,  411,  9A,  100  ; 
Lncan,  iv.  4,  &c  ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  48,  £0  ;  SneL 
Caet.U,Ui  LiT.^UO,lU.) 

3.  M.  PiTiLKiua,  a  centurion  in  Caesar's  army 
in  the  Qallie  war,  who  died  fighting  bravely  at 
Oergovia,  a.  c.  53.  (Ones.  B.  O.  vii.  50.) 

PliTRICHUS  (lUrfNXM),  the  antbw  of  a 
Greek  poem  on  vmomoos  aerpent!i,  'O^taxA,  who 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  ChrisL 
His  poem,  which  is  no  knger  extant,  is  quoted 
hy  Pliny  (//.  If.  n.  96,  xxii.  40)  and  the 
scholiast  on  Nicander's  T^eriaea  (pp.  47.  50,  ed. 
AM.X  [W.  A.G.] 

PETRO,  T.  FLA'VIUS.  the  ancestor  of  the 
emperor  Vespasian,  was  a  native  of  the  munidpiom 
of  Reate,  and  served  as  a  centnrion  in  Pompey't 
army  at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  b.'  c.  48.  (Soet. 
Fmp.  I.)  [VuFAaiAHinL] 

PETROCO'RIUS  or  PETRICITRDIUS 
(PAULINUS).  Among  the  various  Paulini  who 
flourished  in  the  Wesleni  Empire  in  the  fifth  cen- 
tury, was  Paulinas,  called  in  tite  MSSl.  Petricordius, 
whidi  modem  critics  correct  to  Petncorins,  and 
sufipaoe  to  be  given  him  fnnn  the  phtca  of  his  birth, 
iniiimd  to  be  Petrocorii.  the  modem  Perigueux. 
Sma  modems  have  erroneously  given  to  him  the 
pmsDomen  Benedictus  ;  an  error  which  has  arisen 
from  their  having  retarded  as  a  name  the  epithet 
**  benedictus,"  *•  blessed,"  gi^sn  to  him  by  some 
who  km  cenfMioded  him  with  his  more  cekbnted 
namesake.  Paulinus  of  Nola  fPAtiLiKUs.  p. 
144].  SidoniuB  AptdUnaris  {E^idal.  viii  II) 
ncatioiis  a  PanlinBs,  an  Mniamit  fbetoridan  of 


Perigueux,  whom  Smiond  snppoaed  to  be  the 
subject  of  the  present  article,  but  whom  the  authare 
of  the  Hidoin  hiltirain  de  la  Fnaux  consider,  bat 
with  litde  reason,  to  be  his  father.  Oar  Paulinas 
was  intimate  with  I^rpeMia,  who  waa  Usbi^  of 
Touts  from  a.  d.  461  to  491,  and  whom  he  calls  hia 
patron.  It  was  at  the  desire  of  Perpetuus  that  he 
put  into  verse  the  UGb  of  St  Martin  of  Tours  ;  and 
in  an  epistle  addressed  to  that  prehte,  he  humbly 
tdls  hiiB,  with  an  amusing  refennoe  to  ^  history 
of  Balaam,  that,  in  giring  him  confidence  to  speak, 
he  had  repeated  the  miracle  of  opening  the  month 
of  the  ass.  He  afterwards  supplied,  at  the  desire 
of  the  bishop,  some  verses  to  be  inscribed  on  the 
walls  of  the  new  church  which  Peqietuna  finished 
about  A.  n.  478  (or  Moording  to  Oodin,  a.  d.  482), 
and  to  which  the  body  oTSt.  Martin  was  tnnWerrrd. 
He  sent  with  them  some  venea  Da  KtstfaMoae  A'e- 
pottUi  tm,  on  oceauon  of  the  core,  supposed  to  be 
miraculous,  which  his  grandson  and  the  young  bidy 
to  whom  he  was  married  or  betrothed,  lud  expe- 
rienced throng  the  efficacy  of  a  document,  ap- 
pareoUy  the  ammnt  of  the  nirBdes  of  St.  Martin, 
written  by  the  hand  of  tbe  Ushop.  We  ^tber 
that  this  poem  was  written  when  the  author 
was  old,  from  the  circumstance  of  his  having  m 
grandson  of  marriageable  age.  Of  the  death  of 
Paulinus  we  have  no  account. 

The  works  of  Paulinas  Petrocorius  are :—  1 .  IM 
ftfn.S',  Mirtm£,Rpoem  in  hexameter  verae,  divided 
into  six  books.  It  haelittle  poetioJor  other  merit. 
The  first  three  books  are  little  else  than  a  vemilied 
abridgement  of  the  De  Beati  Martmi  Vita  lAf^ 
of  Sulpidua  Sevenia  ;  and  the  fourth  and  fifth 
comprehend  the  incidents  mentioned  in  the  Dkiiwti 
//.  a  III.  de  ViHBtamtBtaH  jV arCfai  of  the  snnte 
author.  The  sixth  book  comprises  a  description  oF 
the  miracles  which  had  been  wrought  at  the  tomb 
of  St.  Martin,  under  the  eyes  of  Perpetuus,  who 
had  sent  an  account  of  them  to  Paulinus,  '2. 
VitUatiom  Nqxtlmli  sw,  a  description  of  the  raim- 
culons  core  of  his  grandson  already  mentkmed  ; 
also  written  in  hexameter  verse.  S.  D$  Ormtihta 
(an  inappropriate  title,  which  should  nsUier  be 
Onmt^ut  simply,  or  Ad  OrmUe$\  aiqwrently  n 
portion  of  the  hexameter  verses  designed  to  be  in- 
scribed on  the  walls  of  the  new  church  built  by 
Petpetuua.  4.  Perpetrnt  Spuoopo  t^Mtala.  Thia 
letter  was  sent  to  Perpetuns,  with  tba  vetsea  At 
f'uUaiiim  and  D$  OnmHim.  Tbe  works  of 
Paulinas  Petrocorius  were  Gnt  {Hinted  by  Praii- 
ciscas  Juretus.  Paris,  1 586.  Some  writers  have 
spoken,but  without  foundation,  of  an  earlier  edition 
printed  at  Dijon :  Jnietas  ascribed  the  works  to 
Paulinus  of  NoU,  an  error  which  is  as  ancient  aa 
the  time  of  Gregory  of  Tours  and  ForUMius  of 
Poictiers,  by  whom  it  was  abated.  Afker  the  first 
publication  of  the  works  they  were  inserted  in 
several  oollectiona  of  the  Christian  poets,  and  in 
some  editions  (&  g.  Paris,  1575, 1 589,  and  Cologne, 
1618)  of  tbe  BWoOeea  Palrum,  genenUy.  how- 
ever, under  the  name  of  Paulinus  of  Nola.  In  th« 
Lyon  edition  of  tiio  BAUo&eeei  Patrwm,iiA.  1677, 
ToL  vi.  p.  297,  Ac-  they  are  ascribed  to  their  right 
author.  They  were  again  published  by  Christianua 
Daumius,  Svo.  Leipzig,  1686,  with  ample  notes  of 
Juretus,  fiarthios,  Gronovius,  and  Daumitis.  To 
the  works  of  our  Paulinus  wen  snlyoined  in  thai 
edition,  the  EtnAant^om  of  Paulinnsthe  Penitent* 
or  Pkulinus  of  PelU  [Paumhus],  and  tiie  poena 
on  Jonah  and  the  Ninettes,  ascribed  to  T«»- 
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tnlHm.  (flUom  VH&nin  de  la  Framx,  toL  iL 
p.  it6t  ftc  ;  Cktc,  tfNf.  LUL  ad  ran.  461,  toI.  1 
p.Jtil,  M.  OzoD.  1740— 174S  ;  FtAme.  AUwtt. 
.Uwiiw  AfjbiM  ZatMtfat  vol  v.  p.  206,  ed. 
Mhw;  UUtawnt,  MemoireM,  toL  ztI  p.  404  ; 
UgdiD,  £•  Ser^torHmt  o(  Sb^pto  ^fetAn.  toL  i. 
cel.  1-28B— 1289.)  [J.aH.] 

PETBON  (n^rfMT),  (^ed  ^  /'draie*  [Px- 
TMNAa],  &  Chcdt  phyAAm,  buo  in  tbe  UlaaA  <rf 
AtgirafSM.  w  Horn.  11.  xi  624,  ed.  Bekker), 
win  lived  later  than  HippocntM,  aod  before  Hero- 
phitni  md  Enuiitntiu  (CbIb.  Dp  Med,  iiL  S,  p. 
49), ud  thenbn  prob«bly  aboat  the  middle  of  the 
ftnrth  wntnry  u.  c.  He  appesn  to  have  written  a 
<nik  tn  phuMcy  (Galea,  Da  Compim,  Mtdieam. 
«f.  ttM.  Hi.  9,  ToL  ziiL  p.  642)  ;  bi^  he  wu  moat 
Marisoi  Ibr  bia  treatmont  of  patienta  nffiaing 
mxler  aeote  fever.  In  theae  casM  he  Menu  to 
!an  been  eoininaidr  Mippoaed  to  have  given  his 
Fittenft  pknty  of  wme  and  meat  during  the  con- 
titnaiMe  of  the  fever  (Oalen,  De  OpL  Seat,  c  14. 
toL  i.  p.  144,  CommemL  m  Hippoor.  •*  De  Vkl. 
JU  la  Mali.  AiiKL"  i.  12,  16,  vol.  xv.  pp.  436, 
437, 4&1),  bat  perikapa  thia  aeouation  waa  hardly 
ontet,  m  Caboa  {L  a)  mjB  he  did  not  adopt 
Ail  ^  tiU  after  tbe  vioMnoe  of  the  fever  had  anb- 
M.  [W.A.G.] 

PETROL  AS  (nfrpwMii),iheAlenuidtiaii  fwm 
«f  the  naniB  SUrprnv.  (See  W.  Sindorf,  in  U. 
Sw^.7S«.Or.ed.PariB.)  [PvTRON.]  [W.A.G.] 
PETtUyNI  A,  Um  dai^hter  of  a  laan  of  conatUar 
nak,  waa  firit  the  wife  of  Vilnius,  and  rabae- 
<;aniily  of  Dolabelbb  On  the  acceuion  of  Vitelliua 
u  the  empire,  a.  o.  60,  her  hnaband  DobbeUa  waa 
(vt  to  d«ih  by  Ua  oidm  She  had  ■  eon  by 
ViidKw  naawd  Petnnuanua,  who  waa  blind  of 
Mr  eja,  and  whom  hb  father  put  to  death.  (Tae. 
HiA  iL  64  ;  Snet  VUelL  6.)  The  Ser.  Cwnelina 
Mabdk  PetroniaDOa,  who  waa  conanl  a.  a  86, 
in  the  reign  of  DomiUan*  inay  likewiae  have  been 
1  MB  of  Petninia  by  her  aecnid  huafaaad, 

PETRCVNIA  OENS,  pMrnan,  laid  eUm  to 
high  miqaity,  alnoe  a  Petnnina  Sabimu  ia  aud 
M  have  hved  in  the  reign  of  l^wqninins  Soperbni. 
[PnaoNicsi,  No.  1.]  Tbe  coins  atruck  by  P)»> 
voiini  Tnrfnllaaaa,  who  waa  one  of  the  triumviia 
tkc  taiat  in  the  reign  of  Angnatua,  likewise 
rwMD  nfcrence  to  tbe  leal  or  aappoaed  Sabine 
vi^of  ibegena.  [ToftPiLUNus.]  Bat  during 
tl»  tiaa  of  the  lepuUic  acaroely  any  one  of  thia 
■w  i«  mentioned.  Under  the  eni{nre,  however, 
tht  naiae  freqncntly  occnra  both  in  writer*  and  in 
MoiplitiH  with  variana  eogoomena  ;  many  of  the 
fttimH  abtdnad  tfaa  conaakr  dignity,  and  one  of 
iW,  Petaniaa  llaxiama,  waa  eventnally  laiaed 
othe  iaipaial  farfk  iit  a.  o.  455.  Tbe  name, 
'Mvevcr,  b  beat  known  fron  tbe  odefanted  writer 
tp^kcnefb^w. 
PETRONIA'NUS.  [Pbtronu.] 
PHRO'NIUS.  1.  PsrRoi(itnSAiUKUa,i«anid 
u  have  Kved  in  the  d  Tannriniua  Sujicrbiu, 
alia  ban  obtained  fren  H.  TolHoa  or  M.  Ati- 
l>*i.  m  Dioaynn  caDa  him,  the  ^brlKne  booka  in 
«dft  le  tdw  a  copy  of  then.  (VaL  Max.  i.  1. 
il};DianyB.iv.  fi-2.) 

'i.  C  PvraoNius,  aent  aa  legate  with  L.  Appn- 
kiu,  ia  B.  c  156,  to  ezanine  into  the  atate  of 
■Mnbetweoi  Attahu  and  PntaiBa.  (PolvKxxxiL 

„^  M.  PmoHnm  PAsaut,  mentioned  br 
W  (R.a.m.lt.%2). 
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4.  PxTKONluB,  a  tribune  of  the  aoMien,  aerved 
in  the  amy  of  Craacna,  in  hie  expediUon  against 
the  Puthiani,  a.  c.  S5,  and  waa  wiUi  Crasana  when 
the  hitter  waa  killed.    (Pint  Crtm.  30,  31.) 

5.  PzTRoKiua,  had  taken  port  in  the  con- 
q>iracy  agninat  Caeaar^  life,  and  waa  mbaeqaently 
pat  to  death  by  Antony  in  Ana.  (Appbn,  B.  C. 
V.4.) 

6.  C  Pbtronius,  tnoceedad  Aelfan  Oallaa  in 
the  government  of  Egypt,  carried  on  war  in  B.C.  28 
againat  the  Aethtopiaiia,  who  had  invaded  Bgypt 
under  their  queen  Candace.  Petroniva  not  only 
drove  back  the  Aethiopiant,  but  took  many  of 
their  principal  tawn&  The  details  of  the  war  are 
g^ven  under  CANnaca  (Dim  Caaa.  liv.  5  ;  Sttab. 
xvii.  p.  830).  PetnHuoB  waa  a  fiimd  of  Herod, 
and  aent  com  to  Judaea  when  the  latter  coantnr 
was  viuted  by  a  femine.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xv.  9. 
8  2.) 

7.  P.  pBTRONiuH,  ia  twice  mentioned  by  Tacitus 
aa  a  diatinguished  peraon  in  the  reign  of  Tiberine 
(Toe  An».  iii.  49,  vi.  45).  He  may  have  been 
the  same  aa  the  following  Petroniua,  or  per  bap*  hie 
fether. 

8.  P.  Pktronius,  vraa  aent  by  Caligula  to 
Syria,  as  the  successor  of  Vitelliua,  with  orders  to 
erect  the  statue  of  that  emperor  in  the  temple  at 
Jemaalem  (JoaetdL  Aut.  xnu.  9:8  3, iL  10). 
This  Petroniua  ia  ako  mentioned  aa  having  been 
the  le^te  of  Ckudius.   (Senec  lU  Morte  Claudn.) 

9.  C.  Pbthoniuh,  who  put  an  end  to  hia  own 
life  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  ia  suppoaed  by  many  to 
have  been  the  anthorof  the  St^vieoi^and  is  ipNten 
of  below. 

10.  PiraoMiufl  TuRPitUKun  [TunnuA 

NUB.] 

U.  PwntoNiUA  pRtscra.  [PRiacfa.] 

12.  Petroniuh  Sxcundvs.  [SacuNDim.] 

13.  PvTRONiuuHAxiHue^theemperor.  [Maxi- 

JIUS.] 

C.  PETRO'KlUS,  ia  described  by  Tocitna 
{AfM.  xvi.  18,  19)  aa  the  moat  accompKdied 
voluptuary  at  the  court  of  Nero.  Ilia  daya  were 
poased  in  sltunber,  hia  nighta  in  visiting  and 
revelry.  But  he  waa  no  vulgar  spendthrift,  no 
dull  beaotted  debauchee.  An  air  of  refinement 
pervaded  all  his  eitrnvagancica ;  vrith  him  luxury 
was  a  serious  study,  and  he  became  a  proficient  in 
-the  science.  The  careleu,  graceful  ooae,  aatnming 
almost  die  goise  of  simplicity,  which  diatinguiahed 
all  bis  words  and  actions,  was  the  delight  of  the 
fesbiomAle  world ;  he  gained,  by  pohshed  and 
ingenioas  folly,  an  amount  of  feme  whidi  othera 
often  fell  to  adiieve  by  a  long  career  of  hboimia 
virtue.  At  'one  time  he  proved  binself  capable  of 
better  things.  Having  been  appointed  govemw 
(proGonml)  of  Bithynia,  and  autwequently  elevated 
to  the  consulship,  hia  official  duties  were  dis- 
charged with  energy  and  discretion.  Relapaing. 
however,  into  his  ancient  babita,  be  was  admitted 
among  Uie  few  choaen  companiona  of  the  prince* 
and  was  rrgnrded  as  direeUv-ni-chief  iS  tbe 
tmpmd  pleaaures,  the  judge  whose  dedaiMi  Upon 
the  merits  of  any  proposed  echeme  of  enji^rment 
was  held  aa  6nal  ( Mrow'  tmumtm*  etl  ri.roantiar 
ARBITER,  Hum  niii/  amoemun  et  moU«  affUeuiia 
ptUai,  Kui  i]uod  ei  Felrtmau  aj^ninmaid).  The 
inflnmce  thna  acquired  ezrited  the  jealous  lus- 
pidons  of  Tigellitins:  Pclronius  was  nn-nsed  of 
having  been  privy  to  the  treaMin  of  Scaevinns  -  a 
^ve  was  aubomod  to  lodge  an  infbnnation,  taA 
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th«  whole  of  bis  hoasehold  wu  arrested.  Believ- 
tng  thtit  destruction  wu  inevitable,  and  impatient 
of  delay  or  luspenie,  he  resolved  to  die  aa  he  had 
lived,  and  to  excite  admiration  hj  the  frivolous 
eccentricity  of  his  end.  Having  caused  his  veins 
to  be  opened,  ha  from  time  to  time  (uretted  the 
flow  of  blood  hy  the  application  of  bandages. 
During  the  interms  he  coDvened  with  his  friends, 
not  upon  the  prfeinn  diemea  which  the  occauon 
might  have  auggeated,  but  npon  die  news  and  light 
gossip  of  the  day ;  he  bestowed  reward*  npon  some 
of  his  slavea,  and  ordered  others  to  be  scourged : 
he  lay  down  to  aloep,  and  even  showed  himself  in 
the  public  streets  of  Cnmoe,  where  these  events  took 
phice;  so  that  at  last,  when  he  sunk  from  exhaustion, 
bis  death  (a.  d.  66),  although  conipultory,  appeared 
to  be  the  result  of  natnnl  and  gradual  draty.  He 
ia  said  to  have  despatched  in  hia  hut  monenti  a 
sealed  document  to  the  prince,  taunUng  him  with 
his  brutal  ezcesaes  (JtoffUia  PrtMc^iii  •«•••* 
peneripxU  abjue  oltiffiiata  mUit  Nemti),  and  to 
have  broken  in  pieces  a  mnrrliino  vessel  of  vast 
price,  in  order  that  it  might  not  fall  into  the 
haada  of  the  IVranL  Thia  hut  anecdote  has  been 
recorded  by  IMiay  (ff.fi'.  xxxrii.  2),  who,  as  well 
as  Plutarch  {D«  AduM,  ei  A^mcU.  Disentn.  p.  60), 

?'ve  to  the  person  in  question  the  name  of  TUum 
etroniua.  We  find  it  generally  assumed  that  he 
belonged  to  the  equestrian  order,  but  the  words  of 
TadtuB  (Anm.  xvi.  17)  would  Ind  to  an  opposite 
inference,  **  Paucos  quippa  intra  dies  eodem  agmine 
Annaaus  Mella,  Cehftlii  Anicius,  Rufius  Criapinus 
ac  C.  Petroniua  OMudere.  Mella  et  Crispinus 
Equitea  Roraani  dignitate  sonatina."  Now,  since 
Petnmius,  in  virtue  of  having  been  consul,  must 
have  enjoyed  the  di^mlai  tenatoria,  tiie  above  sen- 
tenoe  aeema  to  imply  that  Mella  and  Crispinus 
alone  of  the  individuals  mentioned  were  Equites 
JbmuuA 

A  Tory  singular  production  consisting  of  a  prose 
narrative  interspersed  with  numerous  pieces  of 
poetry,  and  thus  resembling  in  form  the  Varronian 
Satire,  has  eone  down  to  ns  in  a  sadly  muUhited 
stale.  In  the  oldest  MSS.  and  the  earliest  editions 
it  hears  the  title  Petnnii  ArUlri  Salyriam,  and.  oa 
it  now  exisU,  is  composed  of  a  series  of  fragments, 
the  continuity  of  the  piece  being  frequently  inter- 
rupted by  blanks,  nnd  the  whole  forming  but  a  verj' 
■niall  portion  of  the  original,  which,  when  entire,  _ 
contained  at  least  sixteen  books,  and  probably 
many  more.  It  is  a  sort  of  comic  romance,  in 
which  the  adventures  of  a  ctTtain  Encolpius  and 
his  companion*  in  the  south  of  Italy,  chiefly  in 
Naples  or  its  environs,  an  made  a  vehicle  for  ex- 
posing the  lalee  taate  which  prevailed  opon  idl 
matters  connected  with  literature  and  the  fine  arta, 
and  for  holding  np  to  ridicule  and  detestation  the 
folly,  luxury,  impurity,  and  dishonesty  of  all 
cUues  of  the  community  in  the  age  and  country  in 
which  the  scene  is  laid.  A  great  variety  of  cha- 
roeiprs  connected  for  the  most  part  with  the  lower 
ranks  of  life  are  browht  upon  the  stage,  and  sup- 
port their  parts  witb  the  greatest  liveliness  and 
dramatic  propriety,  while  every  page  overflows 
with  inmicai  wit  and  btond  humour.  Unfortunately 
the  rices  of  the  personages  introduced  are 
depicted  vrith  such  minute  fidelity  that  we  are 
perpetually  disgusted  by  the  coarseness  and  ob- 
scenity of  the  descriptions.  Indeed,  if  wc  can 
believe  that  swih  a  book  was  ever  widely  circulated 
■ud  geneallf  admired,  that  bet  ahme  would  aSord 
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the  most  convincii^  proof  of  the  pollatint  «f  the 
epoch  to  which  it  belongs.  Without  feeling  aaj 
indinatira  to  pass  too  severs  a  sentence  on  the 
lector  of  so  much  gariioge,  the  most  eipanaiTe 
charity  will  not  permit  us  to  join  with  Burauuiti 
in  regarding  him  as  a  very  holy  man  (camm  aaao 
tunaiMm),  a  mode!  of  all  the  austere  virtues  of  the 
olden  time,  who  filled  with  pious  horror  on  behold- 
ing the  monstrous  corruption  of  his  contemporarin, 
was  irresistibly  impelled  to  arrest,  if  possible,  the 
rapid  progiesa  of  their  degradation  by  holding  up 
the  crimes  which  they  practised  to  view  in  all  tha 
loathsomeness  of  their  native  defoiuity. 

The  longest  and  most  important  section  is  gene- 
rally known  as  the  Supper  of  /ymu/cUa,  present- 
ing ui  witli  a  detailed  and  very  amusing  account 
of  a  lantnstic  banquet,  sucli  ni  the  most- luxuriona 
and  extnvAftiuit  gounnands  of  the  em|»Te  w«re 
wont  to  exliibit  on  their  tablet.  Next  in  interest 
is  the  well-known  tale  of  the  Ephesian  Matron, 
which  hero  appears  for  the  first  time  among  tha 
popular  fictions  of  the  Western  world,  although 
current  from  a  very  eariy  period  in  the  remote  re- 
gions of  the  East,  In  uio  middle  i^es  it  was  cir- 
culated in  the  Seven  Wise  Mas  ten,"  the  oldest 
collection  of  Oriental  stories,  and  has  been  intro- 
duced by  Jeremy  Taylor  into  his  Holy  Dying," 
in  the  chap^r  **  On  the  Contingencies  of  Death, 
&c."  The  longest  of  Ae  elFiuioas  in  verse  ia  a 
descriptive  poem  on  the  Civil  Wan,  extending  to 
296  hexameter  lines,  afibrdiiig  a  good  example  of 
that  declamatory  tone  of  which  the  Pharsalia  la 
the  type.  Wc  have  also  sixty-five  iambic  trime- 
ters, depicting  the  cloture  of  Tray  ( Tfame  Hal<ma\ 
and  besides  tiieae  Kvetal  shorter  morsebt  are  inter- 
spersed replete  with  grace  and  bcmity. 

A  great  number  of  cnflictiiig  opiniona  have  been 
formed  by  scholars  with  regard  to  the  author  of 
the  Saiyricoa.  Many  hnyp  confidently  maintained 
that  he  must  be  identified  with  the  Catus  ■  (or 
Titus)  PctroniuB,  of  whose  career  we  have  given  a 
dutch  above,  and  this  view  of  the  question,  after 
having  been  to  a  certain  extent  i^aitdoiwd,  baa 
been  revived  and  supportod  with  great  earnestness 
and  learning  by  Studer  in  the  lii^ischet  Muaemm. 
By  Ignami  he  is  supposed  to  be  the  Pt'lninius 
Turpilianus  who  was  consul  a.  n.61.  [Turpi- 
LiANUS.]  Hadrianus  Valesius  places  him  under 
the  Antonines  ;  his  brother  Heuricus  Valesius 
and  Sambucus  under  Gollienua.  Niehuhr,  led 
away  by  ingenious  but  most  bnciful  inierencea 
derived  from  a  metrical  epitaph,  discovered  in  tlie 
vicinity  of  Naples,  imagines  that  he  lived  under 
Alexander  Severua ;  Siatilius  wouU  bring  him 
down  as  low  aa  the  age  of  Conatantiue  the  Grsat ; 
while  Burmann  holds  that  ha  flourished  under  Ti- 
berius, Cains,  and  Claudius,  and  thinks  it  piafanUe 
that  he  may  have  seen  the  hut  days  of  Augustus. 
The  greater  number  of  these  hypotheses  are  mere 
flimsy  conjectures,  unsupported  by  any  thing  Uint 
deservea  l«  be  called  evidence,  axA  nltogether  un- 
worthy aeiioiu  examination  or  discussion ;  b«t 
the  fint,  although  too  often  ignonmtly  osaamed  aa 
a  self-evident  and  unquestionable  fact,  is  deserving 
I  uf  some  attention,  boUi  because  it  haa  been  more 
widely  adapted  than  any  of  the  othera,  and  because 
it  appeals  with  cnntidetice  to  an  army  of  prooEa 
both  external  and  internal,  which  nay  be  reduced 
to  the  following  propositions : — 

1.  We  can  trace  the  origin  of  the  name  Ariitef 
to  the  expression   elqputine  arbiter  "  in  Tacititk 
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!.  When  tne  hutwrnn  rtatea  that  Petroniua  in  his 
Ayiag  guments  dcapatehed  a  wnttng  to  Nero  ex- 
fwing  the  in&mjr  of  tlu  anpermr'k  life,  he  «vi- 
itOdj  nfen  to  the  work  of  whidi  wa  now  posseM 
tlK  fragnwata.  S.  Neto  and  his  minioni  an  held 
If  to  Km  under  the  guise  of  Trimalchio  and  his 
RtMoen.  4.  The  Ungnage  bean  tlie  stamp  of  the 
hen  age  of  Latmilr,  and  cannot  have  proceeded 
bam  any  writer  m  the  aeeood  or  Ibud  centiny. 
Upoa  tMse  we  maj  obosm : — 

1.  Tacitna  certainly  does  not  use  ^rAt'/sr  ns  n 
prepCT  naoK,  bat  in«idy  as  the  term  best  suited  U> 
espraa  the  meaning  Iw  wished  to  convey,  while 
PNny  aad  Plntareh  who  apeak  of  the  same  Petro- 
1UBS,  giTc  BO  hint  that  he  was  distbguished  by  any 
sack  dcMgnation.    Ou  the  other  wind,  it  may  be 
ui||ed  that  althoogh  the  name  of  Petronius  is  by 
DO  neana  nncofnmon  in  the  annals  of  the  empire, 
Ae  eognomen  of  Arbiter  is  never  found  attached  to 
it  ID  biscripttaos  or  in  documents  of  any  deicrip- 
lioB,  whicR  rendos  it  probable  that  the  word  nMy 
be  regarded  as  a  title  or  e^thet  introduced  by  some 
graiamarian  or  copyist  for  the  purpose  of  marking 
<Mt  the  indiridual  described  by  Tacitus,  and  lepa- 
latiDg  the  author  of  ifae  Satyriam  from  all  other 
IVtnaii.    2.  Tacitus,  to  whom  alone  we  are  in- 
debted far  precise  infbnwOion  regarding  the  Petro- 
nns  pn  to  death  by  Nero,  nys  not  one  word  of 
bis  hafiiq[  poasBMed  any  talent  for  Itterature  ;  and 
vidi  napect  to  the  sentence  quoted  above,  npon 
which  so  much  stress  has  been  hud,  no  one  who 
mtda  it  with  care,  and  withont  being  wedded  to  a 
pnconeeiTed  opinion,  can  for  a  moment  believe 
that  the  words  denote  any  thing  except  a  short 
(fistle  filled  with  direct  reproaches,  composed  al- 
BMst  in  die  H^ies  of  death  to  satisfy  a  craving 
Indeed  it  is  difficult  to  understand 
hew  expraesions  so  little  ambiguous  could  have 
been  ■tarpnled  by  any  adwlar  to  ngnify  an  ela- 
bwato  aiid  n  TOfaimiiioaB  woric  of  fictinn.   8.  The 
Uh  that  Nan  is  shadowed  fiutk  under  the  fenn 
ifTii— lihiii  is  abeolutely  prepostenms.  Trinuil- 
dm  is  in  naUty  the  repreaentative  of  a  class  of 
pecssna  who  eziatod  in  considerable  numben  aftor 
the  dowa&l  of  the  repaUib    He  is  depicted  as  a 
faednan  at  oveigrown  wealth,  hit  advaneed  in 
J9n,  inflnted  witb  vnlgv  parse-pride  and  oeten- 
taticn,  cauae  in  mannen  and  converudon.  tmedn- 
<aicd  and  Ignoouit,  but  eager  to  display  an  imper- 
feci  (Battering  of  ill-digested  learning,  and  thus 
constantly  rendering  bimself  ridiculons  by  innume- 
nUe  Uonden,  ruled  by  a  dever  bustling  wife,  who 
had  acquired  eompleto   dtMninion  over  him  by 
■taking  Us  weaknesses,  greedy  of  flattery,  in- 
diocd  to  be  overbearing  and  tymnnical,  but  not 
dcvud  oC  a  aort  oi  rough  good-natuie~a  series  of 
chaiaetsristio  in  which  it  is  certainly  impossible  to 
divna  one  trace  of  Nero.    The  notion  at  Diirmann 
that  Chmdioa  was  she  prototype  of  Trimalduo, 
■hhoa^  not  so  glaringly  absurd,  is  equally  un- 
■caaUe.   4.  Tbe  assertion  r^arding  the  language 
ti  fwfaewtly  met  by  a  flat  contradiction,  and 
Briwesias  has  gone  so  for  as  to  stigmatise  it  as  a 
taago  of  Oiecisms,  Gallicisms,  Hebraicisms,  and 
h«han«a  idioiHa,  anch  aa  we  might  expect  to  find 
■a  the  wont  writen  of  the  wont  penod.  This 
oitie,  howvm,  and  thooe  w1h>  have  enhneed  his 
seaiissents  iqipear  to  have  cAitemplated  the  sub- 
ject iron  a  Use  point  of  view.    In  addition  to  the 
—lyisas  in  tbe  text  wUch  on  so  numerous  and 
Hdia  i»  H  laite  whole  smtgwea  uninlflligible, 


there  ore  doabtlese  a  multitude  of  simnge  words 
and  of  ^HMM  not  alaewhere  to  be  found  ;  but  thii 
circumstance  need  exdto  no  surprise  when  we  re- 
member the  various  topics  which  fell  under  dtscu^ 
sion.  and  the  singular  person^s  grouped  together 
on  die  scene-  The  most  renuu^nSile  and  startling 
peculiarities  may  be  considered  as  the  phraseology 
aiqnopriate  to  the  characters  by  whom  tliey  are 
uttemd,  the  language  of  ordinary  conversation,  the 
hmiliar  slang  in  every-day  use  among  the  hybrid 
population  of  Campania,  closdy  resembling,  in  oil 
probability,  the  diidect  of  the  Atellan  farces.  On 
tbe  other  hand,  wherever  the  author  may  bo 
supposed  to  be  ^lenkinc  in  his  own  person,  we  are 
deeply  impressed  by  uke  eztfema  felidty  of  the 
ityle,  whiw,  &r  from  bearing  maiki  of  decieiHtnde 
or  decay,  is  reddent  irf  spint,  daitidty,  and  vigo- 
rous frnhnesa. 

Our  author  is  twice  quoted  by  Terentinnus 
Maunis,  once  under  the  mudu  of  Ariiter,  and  onco 
us  Petromaa ;  and  if  it  were  mtain,  as  tonie  have 
insisted,  that  Terentiunia  was  con  tempo  rwy  with 
Domitian.  me  portioa  of  tbe  problem  before  us 
might  be  ivgnrded  as  solved,  but,  unfortunately, 
the  age  of  the  giamnwrian  is  as  much  a  matter  of 
uoutroveny  as  diat  of  the  novelist  Again,  a  very 
close  resembhmce  has  been  delacled  between  cei^ 
tain  expreauons  in  Martial  and  Statins,  and  three 
paasafes  in  the  Satyticon.  Two  of  these^  it  it 
true,  ore  not  found  in  the  extant  copies,  but  are 
adduced  incidentally  by  St  Jerome  and  Fulgentins ; 
but  even  if  we  admit  that  there  is  no  mistake  or 
confusion  in  regard  to  these  citations,  we  can  form 
no  concluuon  from  such  a  fiict,  for  it  is  impoesibls 
to  demonstnto  whether  Petronius-  copied  from 
MarUal  and  Statius,  at  Martud  and  Statius  from 
Petronius,  or  wheUier  they  may  not  have  borrowed 
from  common  sources  without  reierence  to  each 
othiT  (Petnn.  Satyr.  119;  Mart,  xiii 
Hieron.  £jp.  cxxz.  c.  19  ;  Hart  ii.  12  {  Foment. 
Afylkoi.  V. ;  Stat.  Tkeb.  UL  6fil.)  In  tike  nanner 
the  testimonies  ttf  Macrobius  (Somn.  &tp.  i.  i), 
Servius  (Ad  Virff.  Aen.  xiL),  Lydus  {De  MagiU. 
i.  41),  Prisdau,  Diomedes,  Victorinua,  Isidoros, 
and  Sidonius  Apollinaris  (Oirm.  xxiii.  155),  lead 
to  no  result  The  latter,  indeed,  when  enumerat- 
ing some  of  the  brightest  lights  of  Riuan  litem- 
ture,  jdacea  **Aihiter"  inunediately  before  Ovid, 
tbe  Senecas,  and  Martial ;  but  it  is  e>'ident  that 
he  does  not  adopt  any  sort  of  chronolt^ical  order, 
for  Tacitus  in  his  lint  takes  precedence  of  the 
above,  and  at  the  commencement  of  his  catalogue 
Cicero,  Livy,- Virgil,  Terence,  I'lautus,  and  Vatro 
follow  in  succession.  Upon  this  passage,  which 
is  very  obscurely  worded,  resto  the  assertion,  ad- 
mitted withont  ooounent  by  many  of  tbe  historians 
of  Latin  lileiature,  that  Petrouiua  was  a  native 
of  Maiseilles. 

If  we  sift  with  impartiality  the  whole  of  tho 
evidence  produced,  and  analyse  with  care  tho 
pleadii^s  of  the  contending  pvUes,  we  shall  feel 
disposed  to  dedde  that,  while  npon  the  ww  hand 
there  are  no  proofs  nor  even  probabilities  which 
can  justify  us  in  prouauniTmg  that  the  author  of 
Uie  iiatyricmi  is  the  ssme  perstm  with  the  Petro- 
nius of  Tacitna,  ao  on  tbe  other  hand  then  ia 
good  reason  to  believe  that  the  misoeUany  in  quea> 
tion  belongs  lo  the  first  centnty,  or  tlud,  at  aU 
events,  it  is  not  later  than  the  reign  oS  Hadrian* 
although  we  cannot  pretend  to  fix  a  narrower 
limit,  nor  to  haiatd  a  conjecture  as  to  the  indi> 
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viduJ  by  vhom  it  was  compmed.  In  addition  to 
Un  eon^dentions  already  indicated,  which  support 
thtBTiew  of  the  qvMtion,  it  will  be  obierved  that 
tba  IwHitaUona  over  the  decline  of  coirect  taste  in 
eloquence,  poetry,  and  the  fine  arts,  and  the  inrec- 
ttve*  agaiiut  the  destructive  influence  exercised 
apon  m  minds  of  the  yming  by  the  aystem  of 
ednouion  then  in  fiuhion,  and  especially  by  the 
teachers  of  declamation,  conld  proceed  only  from 
one  who  had  witnessed  the  introduction,  or  at 
least  the  foil  development  of  that  system,  and 
woald  have  been  completely  out  of  place  at  nn 
epoch  when  the  vices  here  exposed  bad  beconte 
sHMtimied  1^  notvenal  pnctioa;,  and  had  long 
ceased  to  esota  atrimadvmion  or  lutpicion.  Many 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the 
strangely  notilaled  condition  in  wbich  tiie  |nec« 
has  been  transmitted  to  modem  times.  It  has 
been  suggested  hy  some  that  the  blanks  we^ 
caased  by  the  scruples  of  pious  tnuiscrifaers,  who 
enritted  those  parts  wbick  were  most  lieentions ; 
while  others  mive  not  hesitated  to  deckre  their 
conviction  that  the  wont  pawagea  were  atudionsly 
selected.  Without  meaning  to  advocate  this  lant 
hypothesis — and  we  can  scarcely  conceive  that 
Bennann  was  in  earaeM  whea  he  piopoanded  it — 
it  is  clear  that  the  first  exphmatimi  is  altogether 
nnntisfactory,  for  it  appears  to  be  impossiUe  that 
what  was  passed  over  could  have  been  more 
ofiennve  than  much  of  what  was  retained.  Ac- 
cording to  anodter  theory,  what  we  now  possess 
nnst  be  rtf^^ed  as  striking  and  &vourite  ex- 
tmcta,  copied  o«t  into  the  common-place  book  of 
aeme  sdiolar  w  the  middle  ages  ;  a  supposition  ap- 
plicable to  the  Supper  of  Trimalchio  and  the  longer 
poetical  euays,  but  which  fuls  for  the  numerous 
short  and  atunipt  fragments  breaking  off  in  the 
middle  of  a  sentence.  The  most  simple  solution  of 
the  difiiculty  seems  to  be  the  true  one.  The  ex- 
isting HSS.  ptoeeeded,  in  all  likelihood,  from  two 
or  thiM  archetypes  which  may  have  been  so  much 
damaged  hj  neglect,  that  large  portion*  were  ren- 
dered illegible,  while  whole  leaves  and  sections 
may  have  been  torn  out  or  otherwise  destroyed. 

The  Editio  Pnnceps  of  the  fragmento  of  Petro- 
nina  was  printed  at  Venice,  by  Bemardinas  de 
Vitdibos,  4to.  1499  ;  and  the  seeond  at  Leip^ 
by  Jocobos  Thnnner,  in  1500  ;  but  theae  editions, 
and  those  which  followed  Ibr  upwards  of  a  hundred 
and  fifty  years,  exhibited  much  less  than  we  now 
poasesa.  For,  about  the  middle  of  the  seventeenth 
century,  an  individual  who  assumed  the  designa- 
tion of  Martuins  StaUlius,  although  his  real  name 
was  Petms  Pctitus  found  a  MS.  at  Traun  in 
Dalmatia,  containing,  nearly  entire,  the  Supper  of 
Trimnlchio,  which  was  wanting  in  all  former 
copies.  This  was  published  sepnTBtely  at  Padua, 
in  a  very  incorrect  state  (Svo.  1664),  without  the 
knowledge  of  the  discoverer,  again  by  Petitus  him- 
self (Rvo.  Paris,  1664),  and  immediately  gave  rise 
to  a  fierce  controversy,  in  whidi  the  moat  learned 
men  nf  that  day  took  a  diare,  one  party  receiving 
it  without  fluspicinn  as  a  genuine  relic  of  anti- 
4]aity,  while  their  oppuneiits  with  great  vchorai-nce 
icontended  that  it  wa*  spnrion>.  The  strife  wcu 
not  quelled  initil  the  year  ]6fi9,  when  the  MS. 
was  despatched  from  the  libmry  irf  the  pnprietor, 
Niedaus  Cippiua,  at  Tmun,  to  Rome,  where, 
having  been  narrowly  scrutinised  by  the  most 
^onqietent  judges,  it  was  finally  pronounced  to  be 
lit  least  three  hundred  yearb  old,  and,  since  no 


forgery  of  such  a  nature  eoald  have  been  executed  at 
that  epoch,  the  sceptics  were  compeQad  rductantly 
to  admit  that  their  doubts  were  ill  founded.  The 
title  of  the  Codex,  cmnmonly  known  as  the  Codeji 
Tragmiatuu,  was  Petrmii  Arbtiri  Frag- 
ittenta  em  tibro  fMito  dteimo  <f  asaio  dteimo,  and 
then  fallow  tiie  worda  **Hnm  alio  genero  Aiti- 
arum,"  &c.  Stimaiatad,  it  would  appear,  by  ths 
interest  eixeitad  daring  tlia  progreia  of  this  discoa- 
sion,  and  fay  the  fimur  with  which  the  new  ac- 
(luinition  was  now  universally  r^iarded,  a  certain 
Fmncie  Jfodot  published  at  Rotterdam  (ISmo. 
1693)  what  professed  to  bo  the  Sntyricon  of  Pe- 
tronius  comi^te,  taken,  it  was  said,  from  a  MS. 
found  at  Belgrade  when  that  city  was  c^rtnred  in 
1688,  a  MS.  which  Nodot  declared  had  been  pre- 
aented  to  him  by  a  Frenchman  high  in  the  im- 
perial service.  The  fate  of  this  vohime  was  aoon 
decided.  The  impoiture  was  so  palpable  that 
few  could  be  found  to  advocate  the  pretensions 
put  forth  on  ita  behalf  and  it  was  toon  |iven 
up  by  alL  It  ia.  soawttmet,  however,  printed 
along  with  the  genuine  text,  but  in  a  different 
type,  so  as  to  prevent  the  possibility  of  mia- 
Mke.  Beudee  this,  a  pretended  firagineni,  said 
to  have  been  obtained  from  the  monastery  of  St. 
Oall,  was  printed  in  1800,  with  notes  and  a 
French  tnuislation  by  UiUemand,  but  it  aeems  to 
have  deceived  nobody. 

The  best  edition  which  has  yet  appeared,  which 
is  so  comprehensive  aa  entirely  to  supersede  idl  ita 
predecesaors,  is  that  of  Petms  Bnnnannna,  4to. 
Tmj.  ad  Rhen.  1709 ;  and  again  much  eiduged 
and  improved,  2  vol  4ta.  Anut  174S.  It  am* 
braces  a  vast  mass  of  annotations,  prolegomena  and 
dissertations,  collected  from  the  writings  of  dif- 
ferent critics.  Those  who  may  prefer  an  impres- 
sion of  more  moderate  sice,  will  find  the  edition  of 
AntoniuBt  Svo.  lips.  1781,  correct  and  serviee- 
able. 

We  find  in  the  LdUin  Anthology,  and  sabjoined 
to  all  the  huger  editions  of  the  gatyricon,  a  nnm- 
ber  of  short  poema  bearing  the  name  of  Petronius, 
These  have  been  collected  fixim  a  great  variety  of 
different  sources,  and  are  the  voA  of  many  diffennt 
hands^it  being  very  donbtfdl  whether  any  of  them 
ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Petronius  ArlHter. 

(The  numerona  biographiea,  diaaertatiwis,  &c 
by  Sambucua,  Oyraldus,  Ooldastus,  Solichias, 
Oottsaliua  de  Solas,  Valetins,  collected  in  tha 
edition  of  Bunnaun.  Among  mora  modem  antfao- 
rities,  we  may  mdfy  Cateldo  Jao^,  Oadem  Pt^ 
rottin,  Neapol  1811,  vol.  ii  p.cxzii!. ;  Dnnlop, 
Hutory  of  Fktitm,  cap.  iL  ;  Niebobr,  KMn.  Hi»- 
torixh.  liiAriJ'U  vol.  i.  p.  337,  and  Lechtm  edited 
by  Schmitz,  vol,  ii.  pi  325 ;  Orelli,  Vorjma  IitKrif, 
Lot.  No.  1175;  Weichert,  Po^mm  Lot.  Rdiq. 
p.  440  ;  Meyer,  Aidhoiog.  Lot.  voL  L  v.  IxxiiL  ; 
Wellauer,  in  Jahn*a  Jakrhb.  Su[^.  Band,  x. 
p.  194;  and  especially  Stnder,  in  AMiteW 
A/aasam,  Neue  Folge,  vol.  ii.  1.  pw  50,  iL  S.  p. 
202,  and  Ritter,  in  the  same  woric,  vol  IL  4.  p. 
561.)  [W.  R.] 

PETRO'NIUS  (nerp^Moi),  a  writer  on  phar- 
macy, who  lived  probably  in  the  beginning  of  the 
first  centnry  after  Christ,  as  he  is  mentioned  by 
INoscorides  {De  Mafpr.  Med.  ptaef.  y<A.  i.  p.  SX  who 
clasHi^B  him  among  the  later  authors  (comp.  St. 
Epiphftn.  Afir./faeret.  i.  I .  §  3,  pi  3.ed.Colon.  1682 ). 
Fabridns  (BiU.  Or.  vol.  xiii.  p.  361,  ed.  vet) 
Hupp(Hii>B  his  name  to  have  been  Petronioi  Niger 
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[Niubr],  bat  this  i»  unomain,  mi  m  the  lateat 
cdiciDn  of  Dioacorides  (Le.),  where  the  words  kbI 
WiK^frei  MtH  n*rp4i^>  Htytp  r«  mil  Atodevot 
OCCU-,  a  cOMMo  u  phcvd  between  Tltrpdnof  and 
Ntw  Id  PU07  (H:  AT.  xz.  S2),  he  ii  calkd 
AfrMNH  7>wrf6to.  bat  probaUr  the  text  U  aot 
qnita  aontd  [Diodotub].  He  is  nientJQfied  by 
Galen  {lie  Campot.  Afedieam.  sec  Gen.  a.  5,  toL 
xiii.  pi  502),  where  the  words  tlrrfMM'iof  Vlwioat 
oeear,  whidi  has  made  some  pcnoin  consider 
tramm  Mmm  to  he  one  and  the  nme  individual, 
and  otben  caniwtim  that  inatead  of  ncrpwrm,  wo 
ihdaldicad'Amfnac  pnfaably,  b»weTer,  it  is  only 
DFcesHUy  to  insert  a  koI  or  a  comma  between  the 
wofds.  One  of  his  medicines  is  quoted  by  tialen 
{/W.  T.  II.  p.  831).     (See  Fabric  BM.  Gr,  I.e.) 

Tlw  nanie  of  M.  Pelromuu  f/enay  a  physician, 
ocean  io  an  aociont  Latia  tmcriptian  preserved  by 
Omer.  IW.  A.  O.] 

L.  PBTROSI'DIITS,  a  standanl-beaTer  (o^os- 
l^tr),  died  fighting  iKavely,  when  Titurins  Sabi- 
nns  and  Auruncukins  Cotta  were  destroyed  with 
tbcir  troops,  by  Ambioriz,  B.  c.  £4.  (Caes.  B.  G. 
T.  37.) 

PETRUS^  Latia  onpent  of  Constantinople, 
Monged  to  tiM  blanch  of  tha  Cmtenay  bmily 
which  was  deaoended  boa  the  ktngs  of  FraiMe. 
lie  was  chosen  to  socceed  the  emperor  Henry  in 
1*2)7,  being  then  in  France,  where  he  htld  the 
dignity  of  count  of  Auzerre.  While  traversing 
Ifeina  with  an  army  on  his  way  to  Constantj- 
Dople,  he  was  made  a  [«iiODer  by  Theodore,  despot 
sf  Epetrna,  and  died  in  captivity  in  1219,  having 
never  sat  cm  the  throne.  We  consequently  dis- 
mbs  hioi.  and  only  mention  that  his  sacoessor  was 
his  second  son,  Robert.  [W.  P.] 

PETRUS  (n^psi).  limrary  and  ecclesiastical. 
1.  Of  Alhandeu  (1).  Petm  or  Peter,  the 
£nt  of  that  mm  in  ne  list  of  the  bishops  of 
Alexandria,  succeeded  Theonas  in  that  see  snme- 
time  between  Easter  and  the  latter  part  of  Novem- 
ber, A.  D.  300,  aecordmg  to  Tillenont's  cakalation ; 
and  exercised  his  episcopal  functions  more  than 
elemt  (Snaeluoa  lays  for  twelve)  years.  OF  the 
toM  aiid  ^acB  of  bis  birth  we  have  no  aeconnt. 
One  ceaaMeia  that  he  was  probably  bora  at  Alex- 
sodria,  and  that  he  was  there  "  trained  alike  to 
virtae  and  to  sacred  literatare  by  h»  predecessor 
Theonas;"  bat  we  do  not  know  that  these  state- 
wnU  arc  more  than  inferences  from  his  being 
chinen  to  succeed  Theonas.  He  had  not  occupied 
the  see  qute  three  years  when  the  pnterotion  &tm- 
neaeed  by  the  emperor  Diocletian  [Dioclcti  an  us] 
sad  eoDtinned  by  his  mecesson,  broke  out  a.  d. 
3M.  Doling  its  long  CMitintiance  Peter  was  obliged 
to  Bee  from  one  hiding-place  to.  another.  The 
■Mok  Ammonias  (Da  Cberfs  SS.  Patnat  in  ManU 
S)m  <f  M  Sotitiidma  Aotdo,  apnd  Valentun,  NU. 
ad  EmA.  H.  K-  viL  32)  attesU  this  ;  and  Peter 
bnmU^  if  confidence  may  be  placed  in  a  discourse 
Hid  m  have  been  ddKered  by  him  in  prison,  and 
jciirn  in  certain  Ada  Petri  Alextrndrini  (apud 
VaMmn,  ibid.)  stales  that  be  found  shelter  at 
Afaeat  timea  in  Heoo^otania,  in  PhoenioB,  in  IV 
Icsdnc,  and  in  vaiioas  islands  i  bat  if  these  Jda 
sre  the  same  that  were  publi^ied  by  CombMs 
ia  Us  Sdttti  Martynm  TVnmpit,  Svo.  Paris,  )6fi0, 
their  authority  ia  materially  lessened  by  the  intcr- 
pihlsaii  of  Symeon  Metaphrastes.  Cave  conjec- 
tmm  that  be  was  imprisoned  during  the  FeigiMtfDio- 
cWa  «  Mb"—**"  Galcrins  [Maxihiahub  IL  j. 


and  if  there  is  troth  in  the  account  given  by  Epi- 
phnnios  (//oeres.  IxviiL  1 — 5)  of  the  origin  of  the 
schism  in  the  Egyptittn  chnrchcn,  occasioned  by 
Meletlus  of  Lycopolis  [MaLoriuts  literary  and 
eeclesiaatkal,  No.  3],  the  eonjectare  ia  probably 
correct ;  and  if  so,  Peter  most  have  obfauned  his 
release,  as  thia  imprisonment  must  hnve  been  ante- 
cedent to  the  dc^msition  of  Meletius  by  Petnts, 
and  the  commencenient  of  the  Meletian  schism.  In 
the  ninth  year  of  the  persecution  Peter  was,  sud- 
denly and  contrary  to  all  expectation,  again  ar- 
rested and  was  beheaded,  by  order  of  MaxiraJn  Daza 
[Maxtvinus  II.],  without  any  distinct  chaige 
being  hraoght  a^nst  him.  Ensebius  speaks  with 
the  higfaeat  admiration  of  his  piety  and  his  atlain- 
ments  in  sacred  literature,  and  he  is  revt^red  as  a 
saint  and  martyr  both  in  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Chnrrbes.  His  martyrdom  is  placed  byan  ancient 
Oriental  dinmtde  of  the  Ushepa  of  Alexandria, 
tran^ted  by  Almham  Rdicneinis  (Paris,  16A1 ), 
on  the  39th  of  the  month  Athur  or  Athyr,  which 
corresponds  sometimes  to  the  25th,  and  sometimes 
to  the  26th  November.  His  memory  is  now  cele- 
brated by  the  I^atin  and  Oreek  Churches  on  the 
26th,  except  in  Russia,  where  the  more  ancient 
computation,  which  placed  it  on  the  2fith,  is  still 
followed.  An  account  of  the  martyrdom  (Acta 
Mariyrii)  of  Peter,  in  the  Latin  version  of  Aiias- 
tasius  Bibliothecnrius,  is  given  by  Surius,  De  Pro- 
hoik  Sanetanm  Kifis.  a.  d.  23  Nov. ;  and  the  Greek 
Ada  of  Shmwan  HetophnMn  ore  given,  with  a 
IiBtin  Tenoon,  in  the  SiUeti  M«riyrum  Tr^pki  af 
CombMs  already  cited. 

Peter  wrote  leveral  works,  of  whitjt  there  sre 
very  scanty  remains.  I.  Ilcpl  ^rroMifaT  Kiyos, 
Semo  de  PomUmHa.  2.  ^^iyos  *ts  ri  Rdirxa, 
Sermo  m  Sanelum  Ptueka.  Th«se  diaoonrses  are 
not  extant  in  their  originAl  fam^  bat  fifteen  canons 
relating  to  the  Inpsl^  or  these  who  in  time  of  per- 
secution had  &llen  away,  lenrteen  of  them  from 
the  Sermo  de  Poemilatia,  the  fifteenth  firom  the 
iScrmo  IN  Sauctttm  PatAa,  are  contained  in  all  the 
Canomun  CoUeetioitet.  They  were  published  in  a 
Latin  version  in  the  MieroprtabjfiiooH^  Rasel,  1530 ; 
in  the  OnhodoMgnfla  of  Henldna,  Basel,  1653. 
and  of  Orynaeufc  Basel.  1369  ;  in  the  first  and 
second  editions  of  De  la  Bigne's  BAlk^Meca  Pa- 
tnun,  Paris,  1575  and  15A9,  and  in  the  Cologne 
edition,  I61B.  They  are  given  also  in  the  C%i«CT/ta. 
In  the  edition  of  Labbe  (vol.  i  co).  955)  and  in 
that  of  Hardouin  (vol  I  coL  225)  they  are  git-en 
in  Greek  with  a  Latin  vernim,  bat  without  nalei  ■ 
but  in  the  2v»tiuciw,  nee  Pamdeelae  (iKomtm  trf* 
Bishop  Beveridge  (vol.  ii.  p.8,  fol.  Oxen.  1672) 
they  are  accompanied  by  the  notes  of  Joannes  Zo- 
nama  and  Theodoma  Bidsamon.  They  are  entitled 
Toi  iioKOftou  4pX(**'W(^*M>  'AAeCai^pefof  TUrpeu 
Kol  fuiprvpot  Kwhw  iin^p6ftmi  if  mfA  ft*- 
TiWai  airoS  Kiy%  Beati  Petri  AnHepieeopi  Alex- 
andrimei  Afartyrii  CoMonegqm/mKtHr  m  Sermom 
ijus  de  PneniieMtia.  It  is  only  in  some  MSS>.  and 
nlitions  that  the  separate  source  of  the  fineenih 
canon  is  pointed  out.  A  passage  from  the  Sermo 
ia  Satrdnm  Pateita,  er  Tnm  some  other  waA.  *t 
Peter^  on  tha  same  subject,  is  given  in  the 
Diainba  de  PaatAate  prefixed  to  the  Cknmiefm. 
AUxandri*mn  s.  PoM^e,  and  pnblished  separably 
jn  the  (framolopinn  of  Petavius,  fol.  Paris,  I63i^ 
p.  396,  fic.  Ak  thp />/n/rifia  is  mutilated,  and  lha 
extraSt  from  Peter  forms  its  present  commencement^ 
it  was  hastily  inferred  by  some  critica  thftt  IIm 
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DttOriia  Hwlf  wm  the  work  of  Peter,  the  title^f 
Uie  citation  being  coniidered  u  spdying  to  the 
whole  ttemtiee  ;  but  C««e  and  othen  rnve  obwrred 
that  the  Diatriba  waa  written  not  before  the  latter 
part  of  the  Nxth  century.  A  Vatican  MS.  from 
which  the  text  of  the  Bonn  edition  of  the  CKtmuhm 
ii  taken,  deioibea  the  work  of  Peter  from  which 
the  citation  ia  taken,  as  ttddreMed  Tputfurip  tihc, 
CMammemiio.  3.  Thpl^Unnos  Mktoy, Liber 
da  DiwimiMe  u  DeUatt.  IVre  it  a  citation  from 
tUs  traatiaa  in  the  Ada  GmeUU  EpiiaiiMi ;  it  occura 
in  the  AeUo  fnnto,  and  a  part  of  it  ii  again  cited 
in  the  JDrfinio  Q/rUli  which  is  given  in  the  lequei 
(para  iii.  c  2)  of  the  Ada.  Three  citations  in 
Latin,  one  of  them  a  venicm  of  the  pouage  in  the 
DrJmtKo  CfriUi,  are  given  in  the  Acta  GmeUn 
f^kUcedom.  Actio  prhta,  {Oomatiat  ToL  iii.  col 
£08,  836,  vol  iv.  eoL  380,  ed.  L^be,  vol  j.  col. 
1399,  ToLii.  col. '241,  ed.  Hardoutn.)  4.  tlcp)  r^i 
iMittnfitai  TOT  Tiptirrm,  Homilia  de  Advmtu 
■Woo/orif  CArittC  A  short  citation  from  this 
nccura  in  the  Latin  version  of  the  wotk  of  Leontius 
of  Byutnltara  [LsoNTiua,  litenur.  No.  5J,  Coaira 
AWorfaMs  et  Bt^fdamot,  lib  I  (tfoA  tialland. 
/Wiod.  Patrum^  vol.  xil  p.  669).  A  fimmmt 
in  the  original  is  given  in  a  part  of  the  Greek  text 
of  Leontins  published  by  Mai  in  his  Scriplonim 
VeL  Nova  CoiUeHo,  vol.  vii.  p^  134,  4to.  Romae, 
1833.  fi,  6.  Twe  fnanienta,  one  described,  ^ 
rei>  wpthou  Kiyov  w^  tw  fU|N  wfuvw^x*!" 
T^w  4wx4'f  d^wpnfiraw  rcOro  rit 

v^jw  fiK^^Wf  Em  primo  Stnaom,  de  to  qmod  nee 
pnuraMtt  Ammo,  me  tnm  peeeamt  prvpterea 
in  CoTfHU  mina  ett,  the  other  as,  ix  r^s  /ivff- 
Tiefttytat   it  iwonifftero   «pdt  ri^p  JxaAiffffaf, 

Mk  Aftfttagagia  quam  /ectt  ad  EecimiM  Cain 
Afartyrii  Oonmam  tuneeptuna  euel,  are  dted  by 
the  emperor  Jnstininn.  in  bis  Epiilola  (s.  TractaUu ) 
ad  MeMnam  CI'odiaiMm  adventa  Origentm,  given 
in  the  Ada  Omeilia  CPolibaii//.  a.  Oecmmemd  V. 
i  Cbadftn,  toU  v.  col.  662,  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  iii  col 
256,  257,  tA.  Hvdouin.)  Another  ftagment  of 
the  Mme  diaoonne  U  contained  in  the  compilation 
Leamtii  et  Joannit  Rtnm  Saeranm  LSt.  II.  pub- 
lished by  Mai  in  the  above  dted  CoUeetio,  vol.  vil 
p.  85.  7.  Epiiioia  S.  Petri  Epiteopi  ad  Eodedam 
AlemMdrinam,  no^cing  some  irr^ular  proceedings 
of  the  sdiimatic  Meletius.  This  letter,  which  is 
wj  sfant,  was  pahUshed  in  a  IjUis  vecaton  by 
Sdpie  Bl^i,  in  the  third  voiume  of  hie  06ser- 
rrmoM  Ltiterarie  (6  vols.  ]2mo.  Veronae  1737 — 
1740).  H,  AdkuTKtAla,  DodriMa.  A  fragment  of 
this  work  is  cited  by  Leontius  and  Joannes,  and 
was  published  by  Mai  (ibid.  p.  9G).  We  have 
no  certain  information  of  any  other  works  of 
Pater.  A  frtgrnent  one  of  his  worits,  of 
which  the  titk  is  not  given,  is  died  by  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  his  Tra^tUui  contra  Mono- 
p^wUoM,  published  by  Mai  in  the  CoUectio  already 
dted,  vol.  vii.  pp.  306,  307.  The  Epietola  de  Lapti* 
Tim^ors  Peneemtiomia,  in  the  Bodleian  library 
(Codd.  Baroccian.  No.  ctviil;  see  Catalog.  MSlorum 
Augliae  tt  Ilibern.),  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Canones  ;  and  a  fragment  from  an  ^aielola  ad 
Epieteiam,  exlanj^ii  a  MS.  in  the  library  of  St. 
Mark  at  Venice,  if  probably  not  from  Peter  but 
fmnTAthanaMus.  Some  passages  (quaedani  Iocs) 
from  the  writings  of  Peter  are  riven  in  the  IlayScK- 
Tifi  Twv  if^ifptimr  twc  btUtvirroKiir  rev  Kupiov, 
Pattdecta  tie  IwierpnkitiimeMamdatonmi  iJMsorwH, 


of  Nicon  [NicoN,  literary,  No.  3).  The  pnUisbed 
fragments  of  Peter's  works,  with  the  exception  at 
the  paaaagB  in  the  Diairiba  de  Paeekaie^  the  Utin 
dtationa  in  the  Ada  Com^H  Ckakedom^  and  the 
fragrovnta  dted  by  Justinian,  are  given  in  the 
foiirth  volume  of  Oalland's  BibUoUieca  Patntm, 
p.9I,&c  (Euseb.  vii.  32,  viii.  13,  ix.  6, 
com  notis  Valesii ;  Athanasiua,  Ajnlog.  cemtra 
Arianoe,  c  59;  Epphan.  c;  Gmalia,  It.  oc  ; 
Cave,  Hiit.  LitL  ad  ann.  301,  vol  I  p.  160,  ed. 
Oxford,  1740—1748;  Tillemont,  Wnu,  toL 
V.  p.  436.  &G. ;  Fabric  .SOtttO.  Graee.  val  ix.  p. 
316,  ;  GaUand.  AWbAL  Fatnm,  proleg.  ad 
vol  iv.  c.  6.j 

2.  Of  Albxindria  (2),  was  presbyter  of  tfie 
Church  at  Alexandria  during  the  liie-tirDe  of  Aiha- 
namit,  whom  he  accampanied  fiw  many  vcan  in 
his  wanderings  and  shared  his  daiqien^  Atjianasim 
before  his  death  had  nominated  Peter  as  his  ane- 
cessor,  and  after  his  decease  his  appointment  was 
carried  into  effect  with  the  great  applause  of  the 
orthodox  part  of  the  Alexandrian  populace  and  with 
the  oppronl  of  the  neighbouring  Ushopt, «.  d.  373. 
Bat  uie  Ariaus,  then  in  the  aMsndut  nnder  the 
empem  Valms.  thoogh  they  had,  frm  nvpienoe 
or  fear,  conceded  the  (fuiet  possession  of  the  tee  tn 
the  age  and  authority  of  Athanasius  [Athana- 
siub],  were  by  no  means  dispoeed  to  acquiesce  in 
the  appointment  of  an  orthodox  successor ;  and 
Peter  was  at  once  deposed,  and,  according  to 
Socrates  and  Soaomen,  miprisoned  by  the  ofliccta 
of  the  emperor.  'Hllemont  and  Galhuid,  however, 
doubt  if  he  was  imprisoned.  At  any  rate  he  soon 
made  his  escape,  and,  getting  on  board  ship,  fled  Ut 
Rome,  where  he  was  kindly  received  the  pope 
Danuuvs  I„  leaving  hit  Aiian  eompobtor  Lwjua 
[Luciua,  No.  2]  in  poasesdon  of  the  churches  nf 
Alexandria.  On  the  departnre  of  Valens  from 
Antioch  (A.&378)to  his  fiital  war  with  the  Gotha, 
Peter,  who  had  returned  from  Rome  with  letters 
from  Damasus,  confirming  his  title  to  the  see,  re- 
covered poeseasioa  of  the  churches  by  bvonr  of  the 
populace,  who  expdiad  Ludus,  and  compelled  him 
to  flee  to  Canataatin<^e^  Peter,  however,  survived 
his  restoration  only  for  a  short  dme,  dying  a.  d. 
381,  and  being  succeeded  in  his  bishopric  by  has 
own  brother  Timotheus  or  Timothy.  Valesiua 
[Not  ad  SoxoMK.  H.  E.  vii.  9}  describes  Peter  as 
the  abettor  of  Maximus  the  Cynic  [Maxihi-s 
ALBXANDntHim]  in  hb  nnrpation  of  the  see  of 
Conatantinople,  but  Theodont  (//.  B.  r.  8)  aacribea 
the  transaction  to  Timotheus.  (Socrates,  H.  K. 
iv.  20—22,  37  ;  Soaomen,  M  £.  vL  19,  39  j 
Theodoret,  it.E.  iv.  20—22.) 

Peter  was  held  in  the  highest  esteem  by  his  con 
temporaries,  Oregarj'  Naiianzen  unites  him  in  the 
■ame  eulogy  with  St  Athanasius ;  and  the  enpoor 
Theododus  the  Great,  in  one  of  his  lawa,  leHTs  la 
the  preached  by  him  as  the  startdard  of  orthn- 
doxy,  (Tillemont,  Afein.  vol  vi.  p.  580,  &c)  Two 
prodnctions  of  Peter  have  been'prescrved  in  part : — 
1.  'EvuTToX^  s.  TpdfjL)ta.Ttt,  Epkiola,  a  letter  sent 
by  him,  after  his  escape  from  Alexandria,  to  alt  the 
churches,  giving  an  account  uf  the  pertecttdorw  and 
other  atrodties  perpetrated  by  Ludus  and  the 
Ariiin  party.  Thoodoret  has  given  a  large  extract, 
probably  ue  chief  part  of  this,  in  the  original 
Grvek  (//.  E.  iv.  22).  2.  Epitiola  ad  Binmpoa 
ft  Prnfiyterm  atqae  Diaixmot  pro  vera  Fide  in  ex- 
mtio  oowHrtirtof,  ik  ad  EpiMsopae^  Preetgferaat  alijme 
Diaeonoa^  ra&  Pafarft /a^penilore  XMooocwifuaas 
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/imrmdtnJm  mimi,  Fwmidiw  liu  jMVMmd  two 
fMMgM  af  this  in  a  Latin  venion  in  his  Pro  De- 
fimmom  Trimm  Oapitmlarmi,  lib.  iv.  c  2,  lib.  zi  c 
3.  Tkew  fiagmcnU  of  tfae  work*  of  Pettr  ve 
giToi  bom  Thaodont  and  Fanundua,  in  Ula  wvanth 
T^ona  of  tha  BMvMluca  Pe^rum  of  OaHaod. 
(Cave,  HitL  LitL  ad  ann.  SJi,  v6L  i.  p.  251 ; 
Fabric  BiUioih.  Gtxuc,  «oL  iz.  p.  SIS  ;  OaUand. 
BUtittOtea  Fatrvm,  fnkg.  ad  toL  vit.  c  6.) 

5.  (X  Alkxakdria  (3).    [No.  22.] 
4.  or  ANnoGH  (I).  [N0.17.J 

6,  or  Antidcu  (2).  ContampMaijnritb  HMiaal 
Cnnlariiu,  patriaidi  of  Oonilantino^  [Mksiakl, 
No.  6],  and  Leo  Achridia  [Lio,  No.  2],  and 
saited  with  them  in  hoatility  to  the  Latin  Church, 
wmm  Prtnu  or  Peter,  the  third  patriarch  of  Antioch 
of  [hat  name  in  the  current  taUea  of  the  occnpanta 
«f  that  lee,  which  commence  with  the  Apottle 
Prter.  Peter  obtained  the  patriarchate  in  the 
3>fsr  1053,  and  in  the  aame  jrear  he  tent  lynodical 
letten  to  the  patriarchs  of  Alexandria,  Jenualem, 
aod  Ctmstantinc^le,  and  to  the  pope,  Leo  IX., 
Mpuffias  hit  accesuao.  Cave  states  that  be  sent 
todwrne  **apn£Maionor  hia  fiutb,"  but  it  is 
pnbablB  that  be  baa  s^^died  this  term  to  the 
•jrnodical  letter,  of  which  a  Latin  rernon  a^Kara 
anMBg  the  letten  of  Leo  IX. ;  but  Le  Quien,  who 
had  io  his  poaseorion  the  Greek  text  of  theae  tj- 
Dodical  letters,  complains  of  the  great  discrepancj 
hetweea  the  Qccek  text  and  the  Latin  versioo. 
Twolrtten  of  Peter  appw  in  Gndt  with  a  Latin 
TtmoB,  in  the  Jtfoaanato  EaMae  Ormotu,  of 
C-aldcriH,  vol.  iL  pp.  112,  U5.  The  first  is  en- 
titled ^itala  ad  DomtMom  Orodeimm,  and  ia  an 
antwer  to  EXaniniraB  Oradensii  s.  Venetns,  par 
tiiarch  of  Venice  or  Aquileia,  whose  letter,  in  thi! 
collection  af  Cotelerius  precedes  that  of  Peter ;  the 
■ecand  ia  addiasaed  to  Michael  Cenilarins,  &Mol» 
•ai  MwkaaUm  ChralarnMi,  and  is  preceded  bjr  a 
letter  of  Uidnd  to  Peter,  to  which  it  is  the 
answer.  A  considenble  put  of  this  letter  had 
ptcviond;  been  paUidtad  by  Leo  Allatiiia,  in  hii 
Jie  Cammtm  Eedaiarmm  OrwA  A  OoniaA.  liL 
iii.  6  12l  S  4-  According  to  Cave,  Peter  bitteriy 
iiiTciglied  ai^nst  the  lives  and  doctrines  >A  the 
I^lin  clergy,  and  e^eciaUy  against  the  additim  of 
the  wwds  fihoque  "  to  the  creed  ;  while,  accord- 
ii^  to  Le  Qnien,  he  preserred  a  more  impartial 
tone,  aod  dwwed  ency  whwe  '*a  disposition 
aiuae  to  KhiinL"  Thme  ia  extant  in  MS.  at 
VicMia.  another  letter  of  Peter,  PUn  Epislota  ad 
Joammm  TVoMMsesi  m  Ajmtia  ^ucopma,  reUting 
to  the  matters  in  diqmte  between  the  Eastern  and 
Western  Cbnrcbes.  (Care,  Hid.  HU.  ad  ann. 
1940,  voL  iL  p.  132  ;  Oadio.  Comtiumt.  de  Ser^ 
lurik.  et  Ser^^  Eeda.  toL  ii  tiA.  605 ;  Lanbec. 
ikmmumLie  BUieA.  CbwaraMtlibL  T,  eod.  oexlvii. 
NoiL  19,  30,  32,  €iA.  261—265,  ed.  Kelkr ;  U 
Quien,  Orient  Ciriitian.  vol.  iL  coL  754.) 

6.  Apt>KTOLV8,the  Apostlk.  Various  apocry- 
phal wridngs  were,  in  the  earlier  periods  of  the 
Chtircb,  dreulated  unAn  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter.  1.  Kard  lUrpw  Zitefyihioy,  EeaMffdium 
Pttri  K  Eeamgrlwn  fcundm^  Petnm.  This  is 
mcMtioMBd  by  Origen  (Oomnuniar.  m  MalOMemm, 
tarn.  XL),  by  EuHchius  {H.  E.  iiL  3,  25,  vL  12), 
by  Jnome  {De  Vtrii  /IbiMriii.  c  1),  by  Theodoret 
{HotwwL  F^ui.  CbmpemL  ii.  2),  who  confounds 
it  with  the  Btm^imm  Naxaraettrunt,  or  Gospel 
Bwd  bjr  the  Nnaarenea ;  and,  accwding  to  two 
USSl,  b«t  not  aeeoiding  to  the  printed  editions, 


PETRUS.  «I 
by  Pope  Odasins  (Zfanvfam  dt  IAH$  AponypUt). 
This  EwngtHnm  Petri  mast  not  be  confonnded 
with  the  Erat^iiium  h/arUiae,  which  an  Oriental 
tradition  asCTibea  to  Peter ;  and  still  less  with  the 
canonical  Gqtpd  of  Marie,  which  haa  aiauatiaM 
been  named  after  Peter,  baeanie  snppoaed  to  hare 
been  written  under  his  direcdon.  The  apocijphal 
Gospel  of  Peter  is  not  extant.  Serapion  of  An- 
tioch, a  Christian  writer  near  the  chiae  of  the  second 
century,  wrote  a  refutation  of  the  fables  con- 
tained in  it,  by  which  some  Chriatiaas  at  Rhooaus 
in  Syria  had  bean  led  into  hera^.  Kiaetmu  (//. 
vi  12)  quotes  a  fMssage  of  this  work  of  Satapion. 
(Fabric.  Cod.  Apoenfpk.  p.  137.)  2.  Upi^nt 
TUrpvu,  Adtu  s.  Acta  Petri.  This  work  ,is  men- 
tioned by  Biisebins(ff.£Liii.  3),  by  Jerome  (Lc), 
by  Isidore  of  PelosiDm  (J^pnto/.  ii.  99),  and  itp- 
parently  by  Phihutrios  {De  Hatrtt.  Ixxxrii.),  who 
■peaks  of  an  apocryphal  work  of  Peter  as  recclred 
by  the  Manichaeani.  It  is  not  unlikely  that  tliesr 
Ada  Pitri  were  mbstantially  identiad  with  or 
incorporated  in  the  JieoopinfKnies  CCemaitmae  [Clb- 
MXN8  Ruhanub]  ;  fw  Photiui  {BtblioO.  oodd.  1 12, 
113)  states  that  nai^  copiai  of  the  Awyatfaswi 
were  preceded  by  an  intndactny  fetter  to  Jainea, 
the  Lord's  brother  ('EvuproA^  *fMS  rin  OtX^iBw 
'Idfcwfof,  Epiilola  ad  Fivtrem  Anmitt  Jaoabum,), 
of  which  there  were  two  copies,  one  as  from 
the  Apostle  Peter,  stating  that  he  had  himself 
written  his  I^dfcii,  Aeta^  and  sent  them  to 
Jamea,  who  bad  n^tested  to  have  Ifaeni ;  tha 
oUier,  as  firom  Clement,  stating  that  he  had  written 
the  AeUt  at  the  command  of  Peter.  Photiua  eon- 
jectnred,  with  apparent  reason,  that  there  were  two 
editions  or  copies  of  the  Ada  Petri,  of  which  the 
one  written  as  by  himself  had  been  lost,  while  the 
other,  which  was  either  the  same  with  the  Hfeoff- 
mtioMt,  or  was  incnpontted  in  then,  had  been 
generally  diSiued.  There  is  sane  roan,  however,  to 
doubt  the  identity  of  the  lost  edition  with,  the 
woA  mwitioned  by  Eusebios  and  the  other  andent 
writers.  (Comp.  Orabe,  ^ieSegiim,  vol  i.  p.  78-) 
3.  Eputola  ad  Fratrm  Domtni  Jaeolmm,  just 
mentioned.  Tucrianns,  in  his  Apologia  pro  Epi»- 
:  tolit  Pont^imm^  published  (lib.  iv.  c.  1,  and  lib.  v. 
c.  23)  a  letter  of  Peter  to  James,  which  Cotelerius. 
in  his  Pairet  Apotto/iei,  prefixed  to  the  Cyemotlma 
s.  llawiiiae  QemeutimaB,  a  work  which  Cave  appears 
justly  to  chaiacteriie  as  only  another  edition  or 
form  of  the  BteogiMoiiu.  We  consider  the  'Eaw- 
ToA^  ■wpis  'Idawfo*',  Bpitl^ad  JaaA»m,\ivdii\A\tA 
by  Turriaaus  and  Cotelerius,  to  be  the  one  men- 
tioned by  PboUns ;  though  Fabriciua,  who  haa 
reprinted  it  in  his  Oodtm  Apotrjfpkia  N.  T.  voL  ii. 
p.  997,  &c.  nfjarda  itas  adifierent  one.  4.  Tl^rpou 
diroKtCXu^f,  Petri  ApuaUgpmt  s.  Revelaiio.  Tliis 
work  is  mentioned  by  Eusebius  (H.E.  iiL  8), 
Jerome  {Ltt.),  Sosomen  {H.  E.  viu  19),  nnd  in 
some  copies  of  the  dUcAometna  subjoined  to  the 
Ckromtgrapiaa  of  Nicephoras  of  Constantinople. 
It  was  cited  by  the  heretic  Theodotus,  as  appears 
from  a  passage  in  the  'TiroTinrwffciT,  Hypt^peari 
of  Clemens  of  Alexandria,  noticed  by  Eusebius 
{H.B.  vL  14).  Soxomen  (^.o;)  states  that  Ute 
work  was,  in  his  time,  read  once  a  year  in  some  of 
the  churches  in  Palestine.  A  pasiage  in  I^tin, 
cited  by  Jacobus  de  Vitrinco  in  the  thirteenth  cen- 
tury, as  from  the  Apoea/j/pne  Petri  (apnd  Grebe, 
Spi^hfpamt  vol.  i*  p^  7C],  must  be  from  a  much 
later  worit  than  that  noticed  by  Clement,  Eusebius, 
and  Jermne,  for  it  bears  inttnud  evidenco  of  having 
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Imm  vrittm  aha  the  rite  of  Mirfuunmedanun. 

5.  nirpov  Kifpvyfia,  Petri  Praedkatvx,  mentioned 
by  Clflment  of  Al«xuidna  {Stnma.  libfa.  i.  vi.}, 
EuelHut  (/A.  E.  iii.  3),  and  Jenmie  (Le.).  A  few 
fngraenU  of  thit  woric  have  bee^  collected  by 
Ornbe  {^^li^eg.  voL  i.  p.  62,  &c.),  from  Clement 
oC  Atenudria,  Origen,  LMtantins,  Or^goT  Na- 
r'^Ftf",  and  others.  Dodwell  mppoaed  that  the 
Spittola  ad  Jaeoimm  (No.  3)  wm  the  introduction 
to  the  Praedieatia,  but  bU  ofMnion  ia  rejected  by 
OrBbe(ibid.  P.A9).  The  work  entitled  iiiSuriMXia 
n^TfMts  Doetrim  Petri,  quoted  by  Origen  (Praefi 
ad  /4&raf,  IIcpl  dpx<^i  vera,  Rufini)  and  Damae- 
oenua  {FartUU,  ti.  16),  ia  probably  only  another 
nine  for  the  Praedieaiio  (Gnbe,  AUL  pp.  56, 57). 
The  KcrrrfxiKit  Uirflov,  Gdediau  Puiri,  formerly 
in  the  Coidin  library  at  Paris,  ii  alio  Rppwently 
the  tame  wortc.  6. '  Pitri  Jwdiemm  a.  J]hm  Fnm. 
This  worit  is  mentioned  by  Rnfinns  (S^mmL  j^iat- 
Aoif)  and  Jeraine  (Le.).  Gnbe  soapeets  that  no 
Buen  w(mHc  ercc  eidated;  but  that  tbe  mppoMtion  of 
its  eriBtanee  arose  from  Rafinns  mistaking  KpftOy  the 
•bbnviatioa  of  ir^^iry/M,  for  tcplfuty  and  thtit  Jeronie 
was  misled  by  the  error  of  Rufinut,  The  woric  is 
cerlauily  not  mentioned  by  Eusebius.  7.  A  woric 
entitled  'H  Ma  Xttnvpyi»  roo  iytoo  iwoariKov 
TUrpov,  Mim  Apoilotiea  a  DtmiiM  Saer^iemm 
&  ApoiloH  Peiri,  was  pabliabed  in  Oreek,  with  a 
Latin  mnen  W  Fed.  HofeL  Paris,  1595,  and  has 
been  reprinted  (sometimes  in  Latin  only)  in  wious 
editions  of  the  BSJiotJuea  Painm,  The  nfrpov 
w*fU/t»t,taOuvidtiu».P«rtgrmt^mu%.Itimerariiaii 
Petri,  mentioned  repeatedly  by  tfae  ntdents,  appear 
to  be  only  so  many  titles  fbr  the  ReeogtdHoma  of 
Clement.  The  THrpau  xol  'Avfwot  (B.'Arirfwrat) 
iid*Jtr^t,PetriUApitmi»Di^iatkme»{V^wi\t.H.E. 
iii.  38;  Hioon.  De  Firit /Utatr.  c  15},  was  not 
ascribed  to  Peter  as  iu  author,  but  to  Clement  of 
Rone.  Bnsebins  speaks  of  it  as  a  spurions  wwk, 
neantly  produced,  nd  not  noticed  by  more  andent 
writers.  Valerius  (mL  ad  Eta*,  le.)  thinks  it 
was  a  second,  and  now  lost  part  of  the  Reea^mtionet. 
The  Praecepta  Petri  el  Pauli  and  th"  nerpou  md 
na^hm*  Twv  dytmy  dwoariKum  Suirtijtit,  Pari  el 
Pamli  SS.  AptMtolorum  CoiutiltiikmeB,  now  or  foi^ 
nerly  extant  in  the  Medicean  library  at  Florence, 
and  the  BadMni  at  Uxfisrd,  appear  to  be  portions 
of  Uie  well-known  Oatu^idkma  Apottatkae  (G  mbe, 
^ieUtff.  Tol.  I  pp.  8ft,  86).  The  Phuictiu  Petri 
ApoiteH  PiBorn  (Fabik.  Cod.  Apocrypk.  N.  T. 
voL  iii.  p.  721)  is  one  of  a  parcel  of  forged  docu- 
ments, partly  written  on  perchnient,  portly  inscribed 
on  leaden  plates,  professing  to  be  l^in  trauslations 
bom  die  An^HC,  irtikh  were  dng  up  in  a  mountain 
near  Oranada,  near  the  dose  of  tlie  aiiteenth  cen- 
tury. The  Bpidola  ad  Pipmmm  Regcm  FroHcomm 
et  Caroimm  ae  Chrlomannitm  PUiaa  ejus,  written  by 
Pope  Stephen  III.  in  the  name  of  the  Apostle 
Peter,  soliciting  lud  against  the  Lombards,  is  re- 
garded by  Fabricius  rather  as  a  piece  of  rhetoriod 
afiMtation  Uian  a  fraud.  The  Epidola  is  given  by 
Baronins,  in  his  Awnalex  Ecdesi(utki,  ad  oiin.  755, 
xvii.  Ac  (Qrabe,  i^ncU^.  SS.  Palnmh  vol.  i.  pp. 
55—81  ;  Cave,  JUmI.  IML  vol  L  p.  6  i  Fkbric 
Coda  Apoerjffihm  A'.  7*.  passim.) 

7.  Of  Aaooa.  There  wen  two  trishopa  of 
Aigos  of  the  name  of  Peter,  anthers  of  works 
extant  in  MS.  or  print.  One  of  these  wrote  an 
Etogutm  Ooamae  et  Damiam  SS.  Anargymrum  in 
Atia  a.  Orath  ns  aoMAx  el  gforiom  Anatmroa  et 
TkaMmatMrgM  CbsniKm  el  Oamkamm,  which  has 


nercr  been  printed  (FMiric.  JNV.  Awe.  nl.  x. 
p.  214,  vol  ri.  p.  336  ;  Cave.  Hut.  LOl  toI.  It. 
JMmrt  i.  p.  15).  The  other,  who  is  temed 
Petn»  Siculns  or  Peter  the  Sicalian,  and  acquired 
his  bishopric  after  a.  d.  790,  wrote  a  life  of  St. 
Athanosius,  bishop  of  Methone  in  the  Pelopon- 
nesos ;  and  Is  probably  the  same  person  as  the 
Petras  Sicnln  who  was  sent  by  the  empmr  Basil 
the  Macedonian  [Basilius  I.  Macbdo]  to  Tab- 
rica  in  the  district  or  on  the  frontier  of  Mditene 
near  the  Euphrates,  to  nqtodate  on  exchange  of 
prisoners,  apparently  with  the  chiefs  of  the  Pauli- 
ciaus  ;  a  purpose  which,  after  a  residence  of  nine 
months,  he  effi^ted.  He  wrote  an  aeoonnt  of  tfae 
PnuKcians,  or  at  he  dedgnated  them,  Manfchaetna. 
Both  these  works  have  been  ptibUshed  in  s  Latin 
version :  1.  The  life  of  St.  AthanasiuB  it  given  in 
the  Latin  Teruon  of  ibe  Jesuit  Franciscos  Dknditias 
in  the  Acta  Samrtorum  of  the  Btdhutdist^  Jamar. 
vol  ii.  p.  1125,  Ac  It  it  entitled  Petri  Skmfi, 
ktauHimi  Arywontm  Epueapi,  FimAru  OnOio  m 
B.  Aliamuium,  JMMom*  Epi$atpmm.  2.  The 
ncGonnt  of  the  Panlicians  was  translated  into 
Latin,  and  published  by  Matthaens  llodenjs,  4to. 
lugolstodt,  1604.  and  has  been  reprinted  in  Tarioua 
editisBs  of  die  BUistteca  Pabm.  It  is  entitled 
PMri  SlaiH  Hktoria  de  una  et  aletida  Miami- 
riaeorum  Haereti  tarujuam  AreUepieetjio  Bufya- 
romm  mwtatpata.  It  is  in  the  sixteenth  volume 
of  tfae  Lyon  edition  of  the  BSJioOiMa,  foL  1677. 
It  is  to  be  observed  that  Le  Quien  coutiders  the 
Elagiam  SS.  Cotmae  M  Amnum  to  be  by  Petras 
Sieuliit,  and  not  by  anothor  Paler,  (Hineus, 
Awekiriim  de  Ser^tor.  BecUe.  c  3A6 ;  VbisiOB,  Ih 
f/idorieii  Oraeeii,  lib.  iv.  c  19  ;  Csve,  Hitt.  LM. 
ad  ann.  870,  vol.  ii.  p.  AS  ;  Ada  Simetormm,  I.  e.  ; 
Fabric.  ItUiiiijlh.  Oraec  vol.  x.  p.  201 ;  Le  Quien, 
Oriem  CkriMlianiu,  vol.  ii.  coL  184.) 

8.  CHAKTOPaVLAX.    [No.  15.] 

9.  Chrtholanos  or  Ohokulanub,  was  arch- 
bishop Milan,  a.  D.  1110,  having  prerionaly 
held  some  less  important  see.  He  was  sent  by 
Pnjte  Pdschol  II.  on  a  misnon  to  tfae  emperor 
Alexius  I.  Comnenns,  and  engaged  eagerly  in  the 
controversy  on  the  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit. 
His  only  title  to  be  noticed  in  this  woric,  within 
the  limits  of  which  he  does  not  property  fall,  is 
derived  from  his  having  composed  Ttpit  riv  fiatrt- 
kia  wipmy  'KKi^iw  •riv  Kojuvqvtff  A^TOt,  tc.  r.  A. 
Ad  Imperatorem  Dominttm  Aleiaun  Camttemum 
Oraiio,  ^c.,  designed  to  prove  tfae  procession  at  the 
Holy  Spirit  from  die  Bon  as  wdl  as  from  the 
i^ther,  published  in  tlie  Oratiaa  OrtJkadam  oji 
AHatins,  vol  i.  p.  379,  Ac  4to,  Rome,  1652,  luid 
given  in  a  Latin  vmion  by  Baranina,  Aunal. 
Eeda.  ad  ann.  1116.  viii.  dtc  (Fabric  Bib/ioH. 
Graee.  vol.  xi.  p.  335 ;  Cave,  /AriL  IML  ad  ann. 
1110,  vol.ii.  p.  191.) 

10.  Chrysologus.  This  eccleuasdc  (a  saiirt  in 
the  Romish  Calendar)  is  thought  to  have  been 
bom  at  FoTum  Comelii  (now  Imob)  i:i  the  tinrth- 
em  part  of  Italy,  and  was  educated  by  Cunn-liuK, 
a  bishop,  and  perhaps  (though  Tillemont  doubts  it) 
of  that  city.  He  received  ordination  as  prrabytcr, 
or,  OB  tome  think,  as  deacon  only,  from  the  uiiue 
prelate ;  and  beosme  archtnshop  of  Ravenna,  as 
Tillemont  thinks,  before  A.t>.  431,  t)ut  according 
to  Cave  in  a.  D.  433,  and  died  in  or  before  a.  n, 
451,  in  which  year  Pope  l^-u  the  Great  wrote  a 
letter  to  a  Leo  bishop  of  Ravenna,  who  must  have 
been  a  successor  of  Peter  ChrysologuiL  The  tlale- 
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mat  in  Ae  lift  prefixed  to  th*  fiimt  edition  of  bis 
Uamkm,  that  be  lived  till  umt  the  doM  ^  the 
MXttj,  mut  be  iiMceamt&  Peter  aoquiicd  hii 
Ninuuiie  from  his  eloquence.  Hie  pabliabed 
vritioge  coiuilt  1.  /Jomitiae  b.  SermoHtt  iu 
latin.  Tbej  wen  lint  publilhed  in  \2iao. 
Vant,  1544,  wilk  this  title  Dim  Petri  Chrytoio^ 
itrtUifiioopi  Bmem»aH*,  viri  emdiHtiimi  aUjue 
wrfrwtiw,  iiuigme  et  ptrvetiHltmm  ttpm$  Ifymi^armm 
ane  pritum  M  luetm  tdHum  t  and  hnve  been 
frrquaitlj  leprintBd.  They  sppear  in  the  leventh 
volume  of  the  Lyon  edi  tioD  of  BHiliothecaPatnm^ 
fnL  1677.  Among  theie  HomiliMt  which  amoiuit 
in  Bumber  to  a  himdnd  and  lovetttynx,  Hne  are 
iapnperly  attribatad  to  Peter,  f'm  of  theee 
SeniMBea  wen  printed  in  the  SpidUgam  of 
D'Aeh^ry  (vol,  vii.  p,  120,  &c.)  under  the  name 
Peter  Damiani,  an  Italiui  ecdetiobiic  of  ninch 
hter  datev  to  whom  in  D'Ach^-'s  MS.  they  were 
Moflied ;  bat  the  error  waa  diicoTeredt  and  they 
were  aat^ned  1^  D*Acfa£i]r  ia  hje  Imdn  Gemmim, 
to  Ouyi^ogas,  tkeir  tiue  aothor.  2.  'E«mtoXi( 
iWryM  hnntAtnu  'PaHn^s  dyrrfpa^uru  wpit 
Evrajn  rir  d^tpeatptrtfi',  EpUteia  Pltri  Raeeit- 
MtH  Sfiteopi  ad  Eti^otem  Aibatem.  This  letter, 
vkicfa  u  «  reply  to  «w  addreoaed  by-tbc  henaiarch 
£alycfaea  to  Peter,  ctHnplaining  of  the  coudemua- 
lim  pined  ao  him  Fbnanu  of  C«HUtantiiMpla 
f  EuTTcua ;  Fuviaitos,  EceleiMatica,  No.  S], 
*«i  |i^diabed  by  Gerard  Vomtu  in  the  original 
Ontk  with  a  La  tin  version,  at  the  end  of  the  woriis 
«f  OKgory  ThaiunataiKua,  4to.  Mayenoe,  1604. 
It  ia  nprinted  in  the  Oomcilia  (vol  iv.  col.  36,  ed. 
Labhe;  ToLii.  ooL21,  ed.  Hardonin).  (Tillcmont, 
JfcMmi,  Tol.  XT.  p.  184,  &c. ;  Cave,  HisL  Litt. 
ad  ana.  43S,  voL  i.  p.  422 ;  Oudin,  Dm  Setiptor. 
H  SeriftU  EaJf.  toL  I  coL  1250.) 
It.  Cnaphbub.  [No.  170 
IS.  Of  CoiWrANTINOPU.  [No.  15.] 
ISu  OAMJJKWtti,  AmOBg  the  wuka  of  Jo* 
•DM  DaBaaecaaa  [DAMAsmnn,  JoARtm] 
(fd.  L  p.  65^  ed.  Ld  Quien)  are  an  BpUela  ad 
ZadnaiaM,  aad  a  ahwt  pieoe  entitled  Va^pat  da 
"wncWnto  Qnporm,  ^  The  £^piMtola  is  cited  by 
Michael  Gimm  at  ^  end  of  the  twalfth  century, 
in  ceitaia  letten  extant  is  MS.,  as  having  been 
*riitai  W  Joaanea  Dmaacwua ;  and  both  peoaa 
vne  pMiM  mder  the  name  of  that  antnor  bj 
Pcttaa  Pantbna,  Sto.  Antwerp,  1601s  and  by 
rnnto  Dncaena,  Paria,  1603  and  1619.  Theae 
fdilon  wera  aapported  by  the  anthority  of  MSS. 
^  Mcrihiag  th^  to  JotumeB ;  but  internal  evi- 
denoe  thowed  that  such  ascription  waa  emneons  ; 
■ad  the  aathiMity  of  a  more  perfect  118.  enabled 
^  Qoieo  to  reaton  them  to  thur  true  aathor. 
A*  puUithed  by  him  (uU  aupri)  thej-  bear  re- 
fwctifejy  theae  titlea,  1.  'ErtffToA^  roS  dymrirau 

ffifm\  EpiMiola  tmatimimi  Petri  Mmtar  ad 
^Aariam^iaeopmm  Doarvnan.  2.  Tow  a^w  ira- 
^^Mmf  mfi  few  dxpa^»u  aiifums  ou  fxtTaKafiSd- 
"PNVf  ^iaadm  Cafml  de  tmmaadato  CarjioTe  enjui 
yiiliipm  nuuu.  It  is  by  no  means  clear  who  this 
Pete  waa.  His  aumame  Maiuur  nukes  it  pro- 
Uie  that  he  was  of  the  aame  family  as  Joannes 
HMmaami,  1^  vkoa  that  •wname  waa  bonie^ 
I'QMBthiBkathat  the  writer  of  the  letter  waa 
Mt  Peter,  metropolitaD  of  Dnmaacna,  an  intimate 
^iad  of  Joannes  Uamoacenns,  who,  for  writing 
"piMl  the  doctrinea  of  the  Mohanunddana  and 
MaairhnMna  (i.  e.  the  FftnlidanaJ,  had  hh 


towue  cat  out,  and  was  baniabed  1^  order  of  the 
Caaph  Walid  into  Aahia  Pelix^  where  lie  audered 
mortyrdixB.  (Theophaner.  Ckroiuiffrapiia,  ad  jlM. 
62S4  •  A.  D.  74S,  p.  34»,  e^.  Puis,  p.  27B,  ed. 
Venice,  voL  i.  p.  641,  ed.  Ronn.)  Theoplianes  meu- 
tioii8(  ibid.)  another  Peter,nA  having  suffered  martyr- 
dom from  the  Saracens  at  Maiuma,  the  port  of  Gasa 
in  Palestine,  about  the  same  time,  and  adds  that 
Joannes  Dairasoenus  had  written  in  honour  of  this 
P^ter.  Le  Quien,  though  he  refers  to  this  pasaage 
in  Theopbanea,  givea  no  intimation  that  he  re- 
garded the  martyr  of  Maiumu  aa  the  author  of  the 
pieces  in  question :  but  he  baa  obaervod  tiiat  a 
qootaUon  from  the  Liturgy  of  St.  Jamea,or  of  Jem- 
nlcm,  in  the  Epulolti,  ahowa  that  the  writer  waa 
an  ecdeaiastic  of  Palestine.  There  was  a  later 
Peter  of  Damaacua,  a  Greek  monk,  who  flonrished 
in  the  middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  tvrotti 
wveial  works  on  the  discipline  of  a  monastic  life, 
which  ore  found  in  M&  in  various  hbraries :  but 
it  ia  hardly  likely  that  he  wrote  the  Ejiittoln  and 
the  Caput,  for  Michael  Olycas  would  mrdly  have 
ascribed  pieces  of  so  recent  an  origin  to  Joaiinea 
Damascenus,  a  writer  of  four  hundred  years  pre* 
vious  to  bis  own  time.  If  either  of  the  above- 
mentioned  persons  was  the  writer,  we  think  the 
bafamce  of  probability  ia  in  bvour  of  the  martyr  of 
Mmhm  ^Le  Quien,  Opera  Dgmateaii,  I.  r.\ 
Fabric  £iU.  Graee.  vol  ix.  p.  717,  vol.  xi.  p.3S6; 
Cave,  Hut.  Liit.  vol  ii.  Vinert  i.  p.  15.) 

14.  DiACONUii.  In  the  eontroversy  excited 
near  the  beginning  of  the  sixth  century  by  the 
monks,  whcrni  ecclesiastical  writers  call  '^Scythae," 
who  came  from  the  diocese  of  Tomi,  on  the  south 
bank  of  the  Danube  [Maxsntids,  Joannwi], 
Peter,  a  deaeen,  took  a  prominent  part  He  had 
aceon^ianied  the  delegates  sent  to  Rome  by  the 
mimks,  and  while  at  Rome  united  with  liis  col- 
leogtue  in  oddreiaing  to  Fulgentiua,  and  the  other 
Africaa  Iri^MM  who  were  then  in  exile  in  Sardinia, 
a  work  mtitled  Ve  Incama^om  et  Gratia  JJomint 
naetriJtmCArutiLAer.  To  thisFnIgentiasaud  his 
eompanions  replied  in  another  treutite  on  the  some 
subject  The  work  of  Peter,  which  is  in  Latin, 
was  published  in  the  Monwhetda  SS.  PaJrum 
Orliiodottograpka  of  OryBoeus,  Basel,  1569,  and 
has  been  reprinted  in  various  editions  of  the  Bib- 
liotheea  Palnuh.  It  ia  iu  the  ninth  vdume  of  the 
Lyon  edition,  fnl.  a.  d.  1677.  and  in  the  eleventh 
ToL  of  the  edition  of  Galland,  foL  Venice,  1776. 
(Cave,  UitL  UtL  ad  ann.  520,  vol.  i.  p.  505 ; 
Ittigius,  De  BibtiiMecia  Patntm,  pp.  21,  40,  436, 
503 ;  GoUaad.  BMoth.  Palnun.  Proleg.  ad  vol. 
XLa4.) 

15.  DlAooHua.  In  the  Jtu  araeco-Romapmm 
of  Leunctaviua,  lib.  vi.  pp.  395 — 397,  are  given 

flora  Mmp  f\iicti>  i  Ti/Mefraror  xoprodMiAaf 
tUrpos,  Kol  SidKWot  rqs  roO  8«oS  ^F-ydAqs 
^NxAqo'taf,  Irti  rx',  Intemgaiumes  quas  mJ- 
vU  reverendimnua  Ciariuiarim$t  Dominut  Pelrua, 
idemqim  Dittconua  Majori»  Eodenaf.  (sc.  of  St.  So- 
phia at  Constantinople)  A.  M.  6600;=  A.  D.  1092. 
We  ieani  from  this  title  that  the  author  lived 
about  the  cloee  of  the  eleventh  century  in  the 
leign  of  Alexius  I.  Comnenua,  and  that  he  held  the 
offices  described,  whwh  is  all  that  is  known  of  him. 
There  are,  or  were,  extant  in  MS.  iu  the  King's 
Library  at  I^a,  Petmt  Diaewnts  H  PkiloiajAiis 
de  Cyclu  t!t  InditiUme,  and  Petri  Dbwcmi  rt  I'/iih- 
tapki  Tractaitu  de  ikitf^  Ltma^  et  Sider^  (Codd. 
Giaxxix.  No.  7.  and  nunmlxzzv.),  but  whether  tliis 
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Petrw  DiiMau  b  tiw  cuinut  m  not  dm. 

(IiMIikUv.  Jiu  Gr.  Rom,  I.  c  ;  Pnbric.  BiiL  GroK. 
ToL  xL  p.  334;  Care,  flitl.  LUt.  ad  ■nn.  1092, 
vol.  U.  p.  161 ;  Oalaioff.  AfSS.  BUtliolk.  Heg.  vol.  it. 
pp.  182, 606.  fol.  Puit,  1740.) 

16.  Of  Edbma.  Peter,  a  Syrian  hj  birth,  and 
a  pcibyter  of  the  cburch  at  Edeua,  and  an  emi- 
vml  pnacher,  wrote  Ttaelatia  rariamw  Om- 
Mmm,  treatUes  on  nrioiu  lubjects,  and  conpoaed 
Paalnu  in  metre  like  thow  of  Kphrem  the  Syrian. 
Tritbemiiu  aacribei  to  bim  Ommadarii  n 
J'laUHOti  aad  Mja  tbat  ba  mote  in  STiiac  All 
his  worin  hare  periahed.  (Gennadiiu,  De  Virii 
llim^.  t.  74 ;  IVithem.  De  Semlorib.  Ecdtt. 
c.  167.) 

17.  FuLLo,  or  Minetiines  relaininff  the  Ore«k 
word  Onaphius  or  Cnaphbitb  iJUrfOt  i  Tra- 
^As  or  Kmi^i),  the  Fullxh,  palriardi  oT 
Antioeh  in  the  nmdle-of  the  fifth  century.  He 
"waa  a  priaat  or  nonk  of  the  neighbonrhood  of  Con- 
BtantitK^:  but  wbethn-he  originally  followed  the 
bnunaaa  of  a  Fuller,  before  embnuiiiR  a  religion! 
liCe,  or  whether  he  carried  it  on  while  a  monk  i> 
uncertain.  Acactiu  of  Conttantinople  (apnd  Li- 
bent.  Breaar.  c.  18),  atates  that  he  waa  hegu- 
roeno*,  or  abbot  of  a  monaatery  at  ConstantiDOple ; 
and  that  on  aoeount  of  hia  offencea,  or  of  acco- 
■ations  againat^him,  "crimina,**  (their  nature  u 
not  atatt^)  lie'  fled  to  Antioeh.     The  LoMdaUo 

Barmshae,  c.  iii.  %  .^2,  of  Alexander  the  Cynian 
monk  (ap«d  Ada  Smetontm^  JnH,  to).  iL  p; 
447),  and  the  S^HOdieat  Tdu,  Ant  publiabed  by 
Jo.  Pappua,  and  teprnit«d  in  the  Bibliotk,  6'raM», 
of  Fabnctoa  (voLnL  p.  396)  deacribe  him  as  a 
monk  of  the  monaatery  of  the  Acoemetoe  at  Con- 
atantinople,  who  accompanied  Zeno,  aon-in-law  to 
the  emperor  Leo  I.,  wnen  aent  to  Antioeh.  On 
the  other  hand,  Theodonia  Lector  (//.  E.  i.  20), 
whom  Theophanaa  and  Cedrenaa  fidlow,  aaya  he 
waa  a  pnmyter  of  the  Church  of  St.  Baaaa  the 
Martyr  at  Chalcedon.  TiUeniimt  endeavoun  to 
arrange  and  hamtimiH  theae  varioua  italemenu  aa 
foUowa :  that  Peter  waa  originally  ii  monk  in  the 
monaatery  of  the  Acoraaetae,  which  hp  placea  in  the 
nei^bonriiood  of  Conitantiiiode,  but  on  the  Atiatie 
aide  of  the  Boqwrai ;  that  baring  been  expelled 
Mid  obliged  to  flee  on  nccoiint  both  of  imnmrality 
and  hereiy,  he  reaarted  to  Consthntinople,  where 
he  led  the  life  of  a  paiaaite  and  a  gourmand,  and 

£'ned  an  introdnetien  to  Zeno  (Tillemont  ia  thus 
Bupported  by  the  monk  Alexander) ;  and  that 
be  waa  then,  by  Zenola  intnwat,  made  presbyter  of 
the  Cbnreh  of  Sk  Dnaaa.  The  thinl  atep  in  thia 
amngement  ia,  however,  by  no  means  antia&ctory. 
Almost  alt  our  authorities  agree  that  he  Accom- 
panied Zeno  to  Antioeh  ;  and  if,  as  ia  not  im- 
probable, the  diRige  or  the  conaciouaneaB  of 
aome  offence  rmdfffed  his  absence  from  Con- 
atantinople  conveai^nt,  if  not  iiecesanry,  Acnciua 
Would  not  be  far  out  in  dcacribiiig  hia  journey  oa 
a  flight.  Peter  appt^ra  to  have  held  the  mono- 
physitc  doctrine,  the  controversy  respecting  which 
then  a^tated  the  wliole  Eaatem  Church :  and  on 
bia  amval  at  Antioeh,  the  patriarchate  of  which 
city  was  then  held  by  Martyriua,  a  supporter  of 
the  Council  of  Chalcedon,  he  determined  on  the 
nudaciona  enterprise  of  occupying  that  high  office. 
Pmuading  Zeno  to  favour  )iia  aitempt,  lie  engaged 
on  his  side  a  iiumbi'r  of  thoso  inclin<-d  to  the 
Monophyiite  doctrine,  (Theodorua  Lector  and 
others  call   them   ApollinarjsU  f  Aivllinahus 


Na  bat  it  is  blcely  that  tbe  Uanopl^ta* 
generally  are  meant,)  and  czdted  much  diaaenaiav 
and  tumult,  among  oUier  causes  nS  whidi  was  his 
adding  to  the  sacred  hymn  called  the  Ttiaagion, 
the  words  **  who  wast  cniciSed  us,"  which  con- 
stituted one  of  the  party  teeu  of  the  Mooophytites, 
and  hia  anathematising  all  thoae  who  refused  to 
sanction  the  alteration,  and  charging  Martyriua 
himsdf  with  being  a  Nestoiian.  Martyriua,  unaUr 
to  stop  the  disorder  by  his  own  authority,  went  to 
Constantinople,  where,  through  the  influence  of  the 

Estriarch  Oenimdius  [OxNNADttK,  No.  1],  be  was 
onourably  treated  by  the  emperor  Leo  I.,  and  re- 
turned to  Antiodi,  trusting  that  the  imperial  &T«ir 
would  eniUdc  him  to  quell  all  distHrbance.  I}i<iap- 
pointed  in  this  hope  by  the  obstinacy  of  his  oppo- 
nents, and  disgusted  with  his  failure,  he  abdicated 
the  patriarchate,  which  waa  imraediaidy  oecupied 
by  Peter.  Le%  howew,  waa  not  to  be  tlitis 
waTsd  ;  and,  «  the  inatigatmi  af  Oeonadiui,  he 
immediately  expqlled  the  intruder,  in  whose  [rfaoe 
Julian  waa  with  general  approval  elected.  Peter 
waa  sentenced  to  banishment  to  tbe  Oasis  of  Upper 
^ypt,  but  he  contrived  to  escape  from  exile,  and 
returning  to  Constantinople,  obtained  refuge  in  th« 
monastery  of  the  Acoemetae,  where  he  mnalned 
till  the  revolt  of  Badliscaa  agunst  Zeno,  bavii^ 
bound  himself  by  oath  to  aMain  from  excitin; 
fiuther  troubles.  Hia  osnpation  of  tbe  Sea  of 
Antioeh  may  be  placed  in  a.d.  468. 

When  Bamliaena  (a.I).  47fi)  bad  expelled  Zeno 
from  Constantinople,  it  appears  to  have  been  hia 
flnt  policy  to  court  the  Mooopliyaite  party,  whom 
Ijeo  and  Zeno  had  repressed  ;  and,  at  the  persua- 
sion of  Timotheus  Aelurus,  Monophysite  palriarcft. 
of  Alexandria,  whom  he  had  recalled  from  exile, 
he  iuued  an  en<^clical  tetter  to  the  Tarioua  pre- 
lates of  the  chuicb,  anathematiaing  the  decrees  of 
the  Synod  of  Ch^oedon.  To  thb  letter  Peter 
gave  his  formal  asaent ;  and  obtained  a  decree  n*- 
storing  him  to  the  patriarchate  of  Antioeh,  to 
which  city  he  waa  immediately  sent  (a.d.  476.) 
The  Monophysites  refined  their  asoendancy.  Ju- 
lian was  expelled,  and  soon  after  died  of  grief: 
and  Peter  nsoming  the  pateianhal  authority,  ex- 
cited, by  again  restorii^  Uie  daue  **  who  wait  cru- 
cified for  us,**  and  by  repeating  bia  analhemaa,  fmb 
tumulta,  which  led  to  plundering  and  murder.  Btit 
the  recovery  of  the  imperial  power  by  Zeno  checked 
hia  career:  a  aynod  vraa  aasemblud  at  Antioeh 
(a.d.  477).  in  which  he  was  deposed,  chiefly  l>y 
the  ftgency  of  one  of  his  own  partisans  John 
Codonatua  [Joannes,  No.  10],  whom  ho  had  ap- 
pointed bishop  of  Apameia.  He  was  laiiished  to 
Pityua,  from  whence  he  contrived  to  escape,  or  was 
allowed  to  go  to  Eudialta  in  Pontna,  where  he  fouud. 
rsAige  in  the  dwrch  of  Sl  Theodore.  Tillmont 
thinka  lie  even  retomed  to  Antioeh,  but  this  isquite 
unlikely.  John  Codonatos  mennwhile  snoceeded 
to  the  vacant  patriarchate ;  but  ha  being  deposed 
after  three  months,  Stephen,  a  supporter  of  tlie 
Council  of  Chalcedon,  auceeeded,and  lie  dying  aonn 
after,  another  Stei^ien  waa  appointed  in  hia  room. 
But  the  Monophyaites  of  Antioeh,  though  deprived 
of  their  leader,  were  both  active  and  powrrfol :  they 
accuaed  tbe  lirst  (the  ^faodicoH  Vehu  of  Paf^ua  says 
the  second)  of  the  two  Stephens  of  Nestorianiun, 
and  apparently  aucceeded  in  depowng  him:  for 
Theophanea  siyv  that  a  council  of  the  Eaatem 
bishops,  Hssembled  at  Laodiceia  by  the  mperor's 
comniand,  "mtored  him"  (dmMnWffnfirar)  tn 
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>is  p|iueopa]  UiroM.  'rb«  Kcond  Stephen  (Tiile- 
muBl Mid  VaMw,  JVot  ad En^.  H.B.m.1 6, mj 
the  fim)  waa  tamnltuoiialf  nmrdend  Mnwding  to 

l-SnilTii)*  hy  the  boys  of  Antioch,  but  according  to 
Mnlcku  1^  the  Mmiophynte  party  among  his  own 
dcigy,  who  apparently  restored,  not  Peter  indeed, 
liir  he  was  too  far  mnored,  but  th*  other  Monophy- 
kitc  John  Cudoiiatua,  However,  Amcius,  patriarch 
uf  (.'onttutinople,  bought  him  off  with  the  arch- 
liishnpric  of  Tyre,  and  placed  Otbndion  at  Antioch 
in  his  mon :  but  Calandion  wns  t>oon  banished, 
ritber  on  k  chai^  of  NestariaiUMni,  or  beraiisc  lie 
w«.  ft  panisan  of  Ulas  and  Leontius  [IllvsJ  ; 
aid  tbe  Moni^yHtn,  now  main  completel}-  in 
ilie  saoeitdant.  preriiiled  on  Zeito  to  coiiBcnt  to  the 
n-wtoraiioii  of  Peter,  after  tliu  Intter  hud  bigned  tiie 
ni.)ierar's  "  I  leiioticon,"  or  dMren  for  the  unity  of 
ihr  Chgrch.  This  tinnl  rcstoratinn  iif  I'L-tur  in 
piaced  by  Theophaiien  in  a.  m.  5&71ti  Alex.  cnt,= 
«.  a.  485  or  486.  The  Wotem  Charcli,  which  all 
aiomg  reiaiaed  ita  aUeguu>ce  to  tho  Caancil  of  Cha)- 
■rdm,  uMitlinnitiKd  Pster  in  •  council  held  at 
Kane  (a.  d.  485) ;  but  to  no  purposo.  Protected 
DOW  by  Zeno,  «nd  strong  in  the  predominance  of 
hit  atrn  party,  he  retained  the  patriarchate  at  least 
f-T  three  yean,  till  his  death,  which  is  placed  by 
Vicior  of  Tunes  to  a.  D.  488,  by  Theopbanes  in 
A.  M.  5983.  Alex.  en,i=A.  D.  490  or  491.  Theo- 
^■no  cfaargea  him  with  Tarious  ofiencM  against 
1 1  rlriinTirnl  rule,  and  with  nuuiyacti  of  oppressiuii 
)Q  this  law  period  of  his  episcopaicy:  and  the 
riai^  derivaa  crsdit  from  the  imvious  choiacter 
wd  enodact  of  Peter  wtd  his  puty.  One  of  the 
hint  ■fmiCeatations  of  hii  everiwtleas  ambition 
was  an  attempt  to  add  the  island  of  Typnia  to  his 
luuiareliale.  He  wu  succeeded  in  the  see  of  An- 
ttuch  by  PaUndiuB,  a  preabyter  of  Sclcacein.  The 
( W^ar  contain  (toI.  iv.  col.  1098,-&c.  cd  Lalibc  ; 
1-4.  iL  coL  817,  8'23,  8:t5,  &c  ed.  Ilatdouin)  a 
mmbn*  of  leiters  fnra  various  Eastern  or  Western 
preUtro  to  PMn- :  but  thar  genuinenoM  is  itronglys 
4'«f4iied  hy  Vaknuus  {l)h»-n)alUM.  EededkuHc.  ud 
Kntfmmm,  litai  L  ;  £to  fetro  Fullone  el  tU  StfnodU 
iiifii  iiai  en*  eomgrryatia,  c.  4  ),  and  other  modern 
criuca.  (K*^tn"*<  /'-i^  >ii.  5,  10,  16,2.1,  cum 
ML  Vilkaii :  Theodor.  Lector.  //.  E.  L  30— 'z2, 
M,  Jl,  ii.  %  cnm  not.  Vatesii ;  Bramiita  dt 
i/.>A>na  ErnhfiUuiaatarmm  s.  Otda  dt  Nomitu 
.J>y«^apud  C'tmeHia  (vol.  iv.  col, ) 079,  cd.  Labbe)  ; 
I.ilontas,  /irrviariMm.  c.  Iti;  Thcophanes,  C/itv 
...  y\t.  1U4— ll(i.  ed.  Paris,  pp.  83— ed. 
Vrnire.  lol.  I  pp.  187 — 209,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Mnlelas, 
i  \r,mnt.  lik  XV.  voL  U.  pp.  88—91,  ed.  Ilody, 
•••I.  ii.'pp.  3-2,  33,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  371)— -'181,  cd. 
IVfiio  ;  Vietor  TuiuiaticnUB,  6Sronioo»  /  Alexander 
Monarfa.  Cyprina.  iMuiiOio  S.  BamatHU,  u.  3,  apud 
.i<in  .SwHiftM-MM,  /.  e.  ;  ^fKodicoK  I'ftuM  apitd  Fa- 
Wirium,  /.  c. ;  Vales.  Olmert,  Eedn.  ad  Ewgr.  lib. 
I  :  Tiliemoat,  Jtfrsiosrn,  vol.zTi^  and  Hid.  de* 
i^KjK  ToL  *L  ;  Le  Qnien,  Cmu  CSnrfKWM,  vol.  ii. 
m..  724,  Ac  ;  Fabric  Bib/ioti.  Gnue.  vol.  xi  p. 
33«.) 

18.  0?iAruKus.  fNo.  17.] 
in.  AIauu-tsk.  [No. 25.] 
-JUL  Makkuk.  [No.  is.] 

lIsDluLAinmuKt  of  MtMH,  ISo.  9.] 
32.  Monet-B  or  Moosus  (tUrpos  i  Mvyyit), 
MsMfihyMte  patriaich  of  Alexandria  in  the  fiM 
ommry.    Libentus  {Bmiarimm,  c.  10)  gives  him 
also  the  Mimame  of  BtABhUS,  Uke  Stahu'xrih. 
wM  ordained  deacon  hj  Dioeeom^  mcceseot  of 
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Cyril,  who  heid  the  potriapcbate  for  seven  years 
(a.i>.444-451>.  Peter  was  the  ready  participBtiH' 
in  the  violeneei  of  DioMomi,  and  earnestly  embraced 

his  cause,  when  he  was  deposed  by  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  withdniwinfr  Irton  the  communion  of  the 
successor  iif  Dioscorus,  Proterius,  who  supported  the 
caasL'  of  tlie  council,  and  uniting  in  the  opposition 
raided  by  Timothy  Aelums  and  others.  (LibenU. 
Had.  c  15.)  Jle  waa  consequently  sentenced 
Proterius.  apparently  to  deposition  and  excommuni- 
cntion.  (Libemt.  ibid.)  Whether  he  was  banished, 
OS  well  as  Timothy  Aelums,  is  not  clear,  but  he 
st^s  to  have  accompanied  Timothy  to  Alexandria, 
and  to  have  been  his  chief  supporter  when,  after  the 
de.nth  of  the  emperor  Marcisn,  he  retunied,and  either 
murdered  Proterius  or  excited  the  tuinnlM  that  led 
to  his  dinth  a.  n.  457.  Timothy  Aelurus  waa 
immediately  raised  to  the  patriarchatt!  by  his  por- 
tizans,  but  waa  shortly  a^r  banished  by  the  ein- 
piTor  Leo  1.,  the.  Thractan,  who  had  succeeded 
Morcian :  Peter  also  was  obliged  to  flee.  Another 
Timothy,  samaroed  SnlofiKiolus,  a  supporter  of  the 
Council  of  Chakedon,  was  appointed  to  succeed 
Proterius  in  the  patriarchate.  Wlien,  in  the  fol- 
lowing reign  of  Zeno,  or  rather  during  the  short 
uBurpatioti  of  Basiliscus,  Timotheus  Aelurus  was 
recalled  from  exile  (a.d.  475),  and  was  sent  from 
Constantinople  to  Alexandria  to  re-occapy  that  tee, 
he  was  joined  by  Peter  (Liberatna,  ibid,  c  18), 
Olid  his  party,  and  with  their  support  drove  out 
his  competitor  Salofociolus,  who  toolc  refiige  in  a 
monnsterj'  at  Canopus.  On  the  downfaL  of  Basi- 
liscmi  and  the  restoration  of  Zeiin,  Timothy  Aelunta 
was  allowed,  through  the  emperor's  compassion  for 
his  great  age.  to  retain  his  see  ;  but  when  on  his 
death  (a.D.  477j  theMonopliysite  bishops  of  Egypt, 
without  waiting  for  the  emperor's  directions,  elected 
Peter  (who  had  preTiouoly  obtained  the  rank  of 
archdeacon)  as  liis  successor,  the  emperor's  indig- 
nadon  was  so  but  mued,  that  lie  determined  to 
put  the  new  prelate  to  death.  His  anger,  however, 
somewhat  abated,  and  Peter  was  allowed  to  live, 
but  was  deprived  of  the  patriarchate,  to  which 
Timothy  Siilo&ciolus  was  restored.  On  the  death 
of  SalofAciolus.  which  occurred  soon  after,  John  of 
Tabentko,  sumamed  Toluia  or  Tnlaida  [Joannks, 
No^  1 15].  was  appointed  to  aucceed  him  ;  Imt  be 
was  Tory  shortly  deposed  by  order  of  Zeao,  on 
some  account  not  cleariy  ascertained,  and  Peter 
Mongus  was  unexpectedly  rccnlled  from  EuchnVCa 
in  Pontus,  whither  he  had  benn  banished,  and  was 
(A.D.  483)  restored  to  his  lei;.  His  restoration  ap- 
pears to  have  been  part  of  the  policy  of  Zeno,  to 
unite  if  possible  all  parties,  a  policy  which  Peter, 
whose  nge  and  misfortunes  appear  to  have  olwted 
the  fienvness  of  his  party  spirit,  was  ready  to 
adopt  He  consequently  subscrilied  the  Henoticon 
of  the  emperor,  and  readmitted  the  Proterian  party 
to  commnnioD  on  tiidr  doing  the  lane.  John  of 
Tabenna  bod  meanwhile  lied  to  Rome,  where  the 
pope  Simplidui,  who,  with  the  Western  Church, 
steadily  supported  the  Council  of  Clialcedon,  em- 
braced his  cause,  and  wrote  to  the  emperor  in  his 
behalC  Felix  II.  or  HI.,  who  succeeded  Simpli- 
cius  (a.o.  483)  was  equally  xeabas  on  the  nroe 
side.  Peter  hod  some  difBculty  in  maintaining 
his  poution.  In  order  to  recover  the  fiivonr  of  hu 
Monophysite  friends,  whom  his  subsen'ience  to 
Zeno's  policy  had  alienated,  he  anathematised  the 
Council  of  Chaleedon  ;  and  then,  to  avert  the  du- 
^cMun  id  Aeadua  of  ConiUnAMple  and  of  tte 
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Oart,  ta  whow  tei&porinng  coone  this  deetiire 
■tep  wu  wtrane,  he  denied  that  he  had  done  u. 
Kngriaa  {H,  E.  iii.  17)  hu  preottrred  the  letter 
)w  wrote  to  AewiuB  on  this  owaiien.  which  ii  the 
only  vritiiig  of  Peter  now  extant  By  thia  tergi- 
venUMm  ke  preeerved  hia  m^.  uid  wae  ewibled  to 
ImtTC  the  repeated  ana  the&iMof  the  Weatem  Church. 
Whent  boweWf  to  recover  the  attachment  of  the 
MoBOplijwitfla,  lie  again  anathematised  the  Council 
of  Cbakodon ;  and  Euphamhu,  the  newly  elected 
patriaidi  of  (^mttantinople,  (bnaking  Uie  policy  of 
nil  predeceuon,  took  port  with  the  Weatem  Church 
againit  him,  hti  dtflicultiee  became  more  lerioua. 
What  remit  this  combination  againit  him  might 
have  produced,  eaonot  now  be  known  ;  death  t*- 
aaved  him  finm  the  mom  ef  itiife  A.  n.  490, 
■hertlj  befece  the  deoth  of  Zono.  He  wa>  auc- 
caadad  in  tho  aae  of  Alexandria  1^  another  Mono- 
lAyiita,  Athanauns  II.  (  Bn^rioa,  H.  B.  iiL  1 1—23 ; 
Breriembu  HUtorioB  EvtgduamidMvm  «.  Onta  da 
Nomme  Aeaeii,  apnd  GmeUUk,  voL  ».  coL  1079,  ed. 
Ubbe;  Liberatnt,  A«tiiariMJN,cl&— 18;  Theo- 
pbaate,  OmmegnfUa,  pp.  107 — 115,  ad.  Pane, 

L86— 93,  ed.  Venio^  toL  L  pp^  194—206,  ed. 
m  i  Victor  Ttmnnnenna,  Cbromieon ;  Tillemont, 
JUtmoint,  vol.  xvi. ;  Cave,  HiiL  tilt,  ad  ann.  477. 
Tol.i.pb4fifi;  Pabria  SiMoa.f?raee.Tot.xlp.S36; 
aad^rwdieom  r«fw,^md  Fabric fifV. (fr. toL xU. 
ppk  398,  399  i  Le  Qiii«i,  Orims  Ciridiamu,  vol.  ii. 
ooi.  4 

'23.  Of  NicayiDiiA.  Of  the  prelatea,  who 
with  oertain  deaeonf  and  oHHika  bad  to  clear 
themielvea  in  the  third  ConstantinopoUtas  or  sixth 
oecnmenical  conneil  (a.  d.  680),  from  tha  suipiGiwi 
of  holding  the  MonolhoUle  hereay,  the  lender  wai 
Peier,  metropolitan  of  Nicmnedna.  Feter  and  hia 
cempaniona  appeared  before  the  connnl,  and  deli- 
Tcrad  to  tiian,  npon  oath,  ac^emn  written  confea- 
•iona  of  their  belief  in  the  orthodox  doctrine  of  two 
wills  in  Christ ;  the  conGnaione  were  of  conaider- 
afale  length,  and  all  exactly  atiho,  and  an  given  in 
the  original  Greok  with  a  conaitoahle  hiatoa,  hot 
completely  in  a  I^tin  Tendon  in  the  Aebt  OBnetlH 
CFoliima  1/1.,  Actio  x. ;  or  aocording  to  one  of  the 
Larin  veraiona  of  the  Acta  given  by  Hardonin,  in 
Aelio  ix.  iGtmilia.  ral  vi.  coL  784. 842,  ed.  Ubbe, 
vol.  iii.  col.  120-2, 1248, 1537, 1561,  ed.  Hardouin  ; 
Cave,  Hia.  TML  nd  ann.  680,  voL  i.  p.  59fi.) 

24.  OftATon.    [No.  24.) 

25.  PA-migiira  et  Maouitiii,  a  Bynnttne  hia- 
torian  of  the  alxth  centnry.  He  woa  bom  at 
Theaaolonica  ( Procop.  Da  Bdl.  GotOic  L  3),  in  the 
province  of  Maeedonia,  then  indnded  in  the  praer 
tnrioa  praafactnte  of  Illyrican,  on  which  account 
he  ie  MUd  to  have  been  "  an  lllyrion."  (Prooop.  /.  e.) 
Peter  aettled  at  Conitantinopie,  where  he  orquifod 
dittinetion  aa  a  rhetor  or  advocate,  a  profeaaion 
br  which  hia  coltivatBd  mind,  agreeable  addreas, 
and  natnml  powera  of  penuaaion,  were  admimbly 
adifitod.  Theee  qoaUfraitiona  pointed  him  oat  to 
thsdlaeenaantofthe  emperor  Juatinian  Lot  auited 
fw diplomatic  life,  and  he  w»  aent  by  him  (  a,  n.  &34 ) 
B«  ambamador  to  Amalaanntho,  regen  L,  and  Theoda- 
laa,oneofthe  diieftainaoftheOatrogothain  Italy. 
On  hia  way,  at  Aulon,  near  the  entrance  of  the 
Adriatic,  on  the  eoaat  of  Epeirua,  or  pnrlu^  before 
b»  aninl  there,  Peter  heard  of  the  death  of  Atha- 
hriBtlheToongOatrogothickii^of  the  marrioga  of 
Amahwnntha  aad  Thoodatiu  and  dwir  azallation 
to  tha  thrwe  of  Italy,  and  of  their  anboaqnent  diaaao- 
aiMnnJ  tiw  impriianmHnt  cf  AnmlMnathn.  Haooft- 
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seqnently  deapntcbed  iiitelligenoeoftheaeimportHit 
eventa  to  tbe  empfror,  while  he  himaelf  waited  at 
Auhm  for  further  inatnctiona.  Jiiatiaian,  without 
delay,  iind«to<A  to  vindicate  the  caaae  of  the  im- 
prieoned  qoeeo,  and  directed  Peter  to  dedm  hit 
pnrpoae  openly  to  Theodatua,  Peter  immediately 
proceeded  (a.d.  535),  to  Italy;  bat  hia  arrival  woa 
apeedily  followed  by  the  murder  of  Anulasimtba, 
an  event  extremely  oppwtune  for  the  ombitioua 
views  of  Juatinian,  who.  throogh  Peter,  immediately 
declared  war  f^ninat  the  Oatrogotha,  on  lueount  m 
the  queen 'i  death.  Such  ia  the  account  given  in 
one  jAaee  by  Procopiua  (ibid.  c.  4) ;  but  he  else- 
where {Hi*!.  Armn.  e.  16)  chargea  Peter  with 
inatigating  Tbeodatua  to  commit  the  murder,  beii^ 
aeeretly  comnfarinied  to  do  so  by  the  jenlwn'  of 
Theodora,  Jnstiiuaa's  wife,  who  held  oat  to  hln, 
as  an  inducement  to  comply  with  her  desire,  the 
hi^  of  great  advancement.  Tbe  basemas  of 
Theodatna  waa  inarmed  by  the  dedantion  of  war, 
and  by  tbe  ancceaaea  of  Belitariua,  who  rapidly 
conquered  Sicily ;  and  he  negotiated  with  Peter, 
who  had  not  yet  qtrittad  Ravenna,  a  peace  by 
which  he  ceded  Sicily  to  Jiutininn,  togaged  to 

riy  a  yearly  tribute  in  money,  and  to  nmish 
im  yeorty  with  a  body  of  Oatngothic  soldiera ; 
he  contented  alio  to  restrict  the  ezmise  of  his 
own  power  vrithin  very  narrow  limits,  and  to 
exerciae  it  under  the  rapremacj  of  Jostinian.  He 
at  the  same  time  commissioned  Peter,  in  case  the 
emperor  should  reject  these  tema,  to  promise  wn 
unconditional  abdication ;  binding  hJm,  bowever,  by 
oath  not  to  reveal  this  second  ofer,  unless  the  em- 
peror should  have  previoasly  rejected  tiw  first. 
Pater  returned  to  DyflUitiam :  tbe  fint  oSer  waa 
rejected,  and  the  •eeond  then  divulged  and  ac- 
cepted )  and  Peter  with  another  andMaaador,  Atha- 
narius,  waa  aent  back  to  Italy  to  complete  thv 
arrangement.  But  Theodatna  meanwhile,  encou- 
by  some  disasters  which  tbe  Bytontioe  force* 
■hod  snstmned  in  Dafanatia,  had  ehai^god  bis  mind  : 
he  nH  only  f«fu«d  to  fulfil  hia  promise  of  aub- 
miaaion,  but  viohttod  the  law  of  natiena  by  impri- 
sontng  the  anbaaandora.  (lUd.  De  Btil.  OoUUra, 
i.  6—8.)  Pater  and  hia  colleague  remained  in 
captivity  until  Beltsarius,  by  detaining  aome  Oatro- 
gothic  ambassadors,  compiled  Vitigeo,  who  had  suc- 
ceeded Theodatus,  to  release  them  about  the  end  of 
A.  IK  43».  (Ibid.  iL  22.)  On  his  rotam,  Peter  re- 
ceived, as  Procopius  {HUL  Aream.  e.  16,)  intimateo, 
by  Theodora's  intereat,  and  as  a  reward  for  his  pani- 
dpntiou  in  procuring  Amolaaantba'a death,  thi;  high 
Bf^intment  of  roagiater  officionuu,  but  ineorred, 
according  to  the  aama  aathwity,  general  odium 
by  the  part  he  bad  acted.  Ho  exairiaad  hia  au- 
thority with  the  most  unbridled  taparity;  for  al- 
though he  was,  aocording  to  Procopiaa,  natntaOy 
of  a  mild  temper,  and  by  no  means  insolent,  he  waa 
at  the  mme  time  the  most  diaboneat  of  all  mankind, 
KX«rrl<rmr«f  U di-^patww  dmtmiK  (Ibid.  c.  24.) 

Sevenl  years  aftaniatda  (obent  A.  n.  550),  Vk- 
ter,  who  niainad  hit  poat  m  magiatar  onriwani, 
and  hod  in  addittoa  acqnired  the  dignity  of  pniri- 
cian  (a  digni^  which  Niebuhr  not  ini4)t]y  com- 
porea  to  that  of  privy  coandllor  in  England),  wan 
sent  by  Justinian  to  negotiate  a  peace  witii  Choa- 
roia  J.  king  of  Persia  ;  but  ChoarotiB,  who  did  not 
ilesire  peace,  diamiosad  him,  with  a  pmniae  of 
sanding  on  anbaondor  of  his  awn  to  CiKiatantt- 
Bopie  to  efibet  tbe  pmpoaed  anangement.  Shortly 
aftarwarda  (a.  k  551  or  553)  Peter  wns  eugagrd 
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hi  noM  Bq;otiatiaiM  vilh  Pope  Vigiliiu,  then  nt 
I  Cbnlndon :  At  this  tine  ke  poaBwed,  in  addition 
t«  hta  ather  honoun,  Um  dignity  of  ex-coniul  or 
cmral  eodiciUuu.  and  the  office  of  nfovndarinB. 
[VigiL  Paf^t  EfiiMa  ad  Umvanam  Ecda.  apud 
'WifiiB.'raLIU.coLilad. Hatdooin.)  Iua.b.BS2 
Peter  na  min  wnt  to  ami^a  tlw  taina  «f  a 
prace  with  Chotroea ;  and  meeting  Zichtu,  the 
Pmiaa  conuniMioner  at  oi  near  Dam  in  Mesopo- 
tamn.  and  afterwarda  proceeding  to  the  court  cf 
Prrxia  to  negotiate  with  Choaines  himielf,  toc- 
ccedcd  in  cowlndiog  a  trestf.  Mnander,  who 
h»  aanrntad  the  aflUr  at  length  (fiicerpte  de  £»■ 
ygikmtm^  pp.  1 33—147.  ed.  Paria,  pp.  8&— 99,  ed. 
Venice,  pp.  M6 — 373,  ed.  Bonn),  haa  giren  at  some 
length  HTenl  of  the  Rp««che«  of  Pelar  during  the 
iwgMiatioo.  Peter  died  abortly  after.  (Menander, 
ibid.)  Some  HippDsa  he  ii  the  Potms  Rhetor 
■entimed  in  an  Kf^ramwa  (No.  zviiL)  of  iMotiua 
in  the  A»AoUiffia  (toL  iiL  p.  107,  ed.  Branch,  vol 
IT.  pt  77,  ed  Jacobe),  u  killed  by  the  fiJIing  of  a 
tbcaCKL  He  lefk  a  aon  named  Tbeodore,  who  luo- 
cTMi  rely  held  the  office*  of  magister  offidorum  and 
i  "camaa  InnitionDB,*'  and  woa  lent  by  the  emperor 
I  JiMin  II.  (A.  B.  576)  OB  an  enbaaay  to  Chouolfa. 
I  MenaDder  npod  &Mi|>to,  p.  120,  ed.  Paria,  p.  BO, 
rd.  V'eniee,  p.  319,  ed.  Bo  an,  cnra  nota  Valeaii.) 
PMer  waa  b«ld  in  the  bi|^eat  eiteem  in  hia  own 
day.  Niebnhr  haa  collected  Tarioni  leatiraociM  of 
hb  repntation  from  Byttntioa  aathors. 

i^aidna,  who  haa  two  artidea  on  Peter  {Jlirfoj 
i  Mr«V  and  ntrpm  napfy)  aaeribei  to  him  two 
««h^  1.  'Irnftm^  Hiiton^  and  3.  n«pl 
«*«jrw$t  umt^Anm^  D*  SUUu  (or  Xto  Om- 
<ttMww)  BaifmbHeix.  Of  the  Hvtarvx  consi- 
defatd*  pattmaa  are  preaerred  in  Uie  EmetrpUt 
LegidiomiM,  made  by  order  of  the  emperor  Con- 
uaotme  PophyiagCDitaa.  [CokrtantinurVII.  ; 
I  pBnc»]  Tha  Mriint  cxtnwt  lelalea  to  tbe 
I  tineartkacBpmrTibariwI.,  the  lateot  to  the 
I  IfiMiitifl—  of  the  Caesar  Julian,  afterwordi  em- 
I  petar.  u  Oaal  in  the  reign  of  Conataatiaa  II. 
Fiw  tbe  date  of  theea  eztiacu  and  a  ahorL  frag- 
BMst,  MUaBed  to  tka  Bacerjtta  in  tba  Bonn 
•dition,  Niebuhr  inftra  that  Ae  Hitkiriat  began 
with  Angaatoo,  or  nther  with  die  eecond  triuro- 
raaie,  awi  mtinwd  to  a  period  a  little  later  than 
the  toM  ofCanatKBtme  tbe  Great,  where  the  Hi»- 
i»nt  at  EaoapiBB  [Eumapius]  became  more  full, 
XteWv  eoajeelnna  that  Peter  epitomiied  tbe 
i/Mtw'a  if  Oam  Cmmn  u  fiw  aa  that  woifc 
ennadai.  Tbe/Jli  aUk  Af^pMUnaeia  conjectnred 
by  Amgdo  Jim  to  be  the  amaiymono  work  com- 
paaed  io  tha  fam  of  a  dialogae  between  tbe  pn- 
uiban  Meaaa  and  the  referendarina  Tbomaa  n*fil 
nA^riK^s,  De  Rs  ptiUiea^  briefly  aitalyaed  by 
Ptetiw  Cod.  37),  and  af  which  Mai 

raiaiarad  hf|e  fin^ntat  daai^tnd  in  a  nalimp- 
M,  Md  pridiahed  1^  hfanadf  ander  dta  tidt  n«fil 
nAm«^  Arwnfpjqt,  Dt  Seimiia  PoUika,  in  his 
Haif^aiitm  V^enm  Nova  CoUeeHo,  ni.  il  pp.  £90, 
Ac  la  be  ft  pari  Bat  if  the  work  mentioned  by 
Soidaa  W,  as  is  mM  likely,  that  in  which  Peter 
dcMed  ^  dMies  of  a  m^jister  officioram,  as 
nana4  byiiaannca  Lydns  (Dt  Magklralibm*,ii. 
25.  2^  and  &om  wfaidi  coniidenible  pwtions 
I  lib.  i  e.  U,  85,  oeitainly,  and  c  86—95,  probably) 
•i(  ibm  wmk  of  Censtantine  PorphyrogeBitDa  De 
tl^mmmm  Atiot  liytantiuM  an  tak«n.  it  nuat 
h«w  hMB  •  dillemit  khid  of  waric  Amn  thai 
Jeanaed  by  Phoiina.    it  ia  sot  aacanunad  ui 


which  of  hia  works  Peter  published  the  accrant  of 
his  negotiations  with  ChosroSs,  whether  in  one  of 
thoae  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  or  in  some  other  work 
not  nmiUoiwd.  Menander,  who  dtes  the  work 
(apod  Ercerpia^  p.  429,  ed  Bonn),  describes  it  as 
if  raS  adroii  iWrpev  ffwrwywyj,  Sljudtm  Ft&i 
CaUaditK  a  title  somewhat  indafmite,  but  which 
seems  to  indicate  a  different  work  from  either  of 
those  mentioned  by  Saidaa.  The  accounts  could 
not  hare  been  given  in  the  HiMonae,  unless  this 
come  down  to  a  moch  later  period  than  Niebuhr 
supposes ;  bnt  it  may  hare  farmed  part  of  the  De 
Re^mbUeim  SlaiM,  if  wo  suppose  a  part  of  that  woric 
to  have  been  devoted  to  defining  and  iUnstiating 
the  duty  of  ambassadors.  All  the  remains  M 
Peter  are  given  in  the  Bonn  edition  of  die  Bmrpla 
de  LegaiiMibn,  and  tbe  valuable  prefatory  disser- 
tation by  Niebuhr,  De  Htilonae 
ioe  FbfasiwB  gwrfaeaftw,  haa  been  oar  chief  guide 
in  thu  aitide.  (Compare  Retske's  Prae/iiHo,  c.  ii 
to  tbo  woric  of  Constantine  Pori^T^enitns  De 
Caeremomie ;  the  dissertation  by  hfai,  De  Froff- 
memtiM  Politicii  Pari  \fagitlri,  in  tbe  voiune  already 
cited  of  his  Ser^ilonim  Vatinim  Afoea  Co/ieetio, 
pp.  571,  Ac.  i  Fabric  BiU.  Oraec  v«L  vi.  p.  135, 
vdL  vii.  p.  538,  vol  viii.  p.  38  ;  and  Vossins,  De 
Hulerieu  Graede,  lib.  ii.  c.23.) 

36.  Pathicius,  a  Greek  niat,  who  lived  eariy 
in  the  nindi  century,  and  of  whom  a  life,  taken 
from  the  Memua  of  the  Greeks,  is  given  in 
the  original  Greek,  with  a  Ltttn  venion,  and  a 
CbauRsiitBrsofaa /Vasnni  by  Joannes  Pinins  in  the 
^eto£b«etonnN,Jiriii(T0l.ipp.389,  290).  Thb 
Petras  had  foog^t  in  the  battla  (a.  o.  81 1 )  against 
the  Bulgarians,  in  which  Iheanpenr  NicapliOTiis  I. 
woe  defeated  and  slain. 

127.  PATMiciUft,  a  Greek  different  fivra  the  fore- 
going, and  belonging  to  a  somewhat  later  period. 
He  preaented  to  tha  empent  Leo  VI.  Sapiens 
[Lao  VI.],  who  began  to  nign  a.  d.  886,  a  copy 
of  Theodoret\  Oia^io  Oraetamm  Adfec&m*m^  to 
which  he  prefixed  an  ^f^ramma,  which  is 
printed  at  length  by  Lanhacins  in  his  Cammed- 
laritie  de  OUiolh.  Caeearam^  vol.  s.  lik  iv.  coL 
399,  Ac.,ed.KoUar.  {VtHi^BiUiafk  Orate.  v<d.n. 
p.  S38.) 

28.  Of  Ravbnna.    [No.  10.] 

29.  RuvTOR.    [No.  25.] 

30.  Of  SsBASTK,  an  ecclesiastic  of  the  fourth 
century.  He  was  tibe  youngest  of  the  ten  children 
of  Basil  and  Smatriia,  wealthy  and  excellent  per- 
sons of  Caessrsia  in  Cappadocia,  who  hod  the  hap- 
[dnesa  of  numbering  among  their  children  those 
eminent  fathers  of  the  church,  Basil  the  Great 
[BAMLiDa,  No.  2],  and  Gregory  of  Nysaa  [Gni- 
(HHUua  NvBSBHua,  St.].  Peter  was  bom,  accord- 
ing to  TiUeBioot*s  c^oulation,  before  a.  d.  349,  Mid 
alraiiat  hnnediately  befiwe  hia  father^  death.  Hia 
eariy  education  was  conducted  1^  Us  sbter  St. 
Mecrins,  who,  in  the  emphatic  phrase  of  Gregory 
of  NynsB,  "  wi»  every  tfaini;  lo  him,  father,  teacher, 
attendant  {wkvyt^it),  and  mother."  The  quick- 
ness of  the  boy  enaUed  him  readily  to  acquire  anr- 
thing  to  which  his  attention  was  directed  ;  but  his 
edoeation  appears  to  have  been  cmidnctrd  on  a  very 
narrow  system  ;  [sofiuie  learning  was  disregarded ; 
and  the  praise  given  him  by  hia  brother  Gregory 
that  he  attained,  even  in  boyhood,  to  the  heights 
of  philosophy,  must  be  taken  with  tiie  IhnitRtion 
which  such  a  restricUve  system  wonld  neeessarily 
imply.    If,  however,  hia  liteiaty  soltaM  was  thus 
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MiTowed.  his  roonlt  were  preMrred  gure  ;  uid  if 
\u!  fell  short  of  hi*  mors  eniinent  brothers  in 
variety  of  attninmenu,  he  equiJled  tbeni  in  holinew 
of  life.  The  plxoe  of  hia  education  appears  to  hare 
beenaattDiieryatAimeiiorAnneMantheriTfirlru, 
in  Poiiuu,«itiU)lubed  by  his  mother  and  liiter:  ud 
with  them,  or  in  the  monutery  which  hb  brother 
Buil  had  eatabliahed  on  the  other  aide  of  iht  riw. 
much  of  hii  life  wai  pasted.  In  a  leaaon  of  icarcitT 
(A.  D.  367, 368?)  such  was  his  benevolent  exertion 
lo  ptovide  for  the  destitute,  that  they  (locked  to  him 
mia  all  paita,  and  gave  to  the  thinly- peopled  iiei)ih- 
booihood  in  which  he  resided  the  nppeaiance  of  a 
populona  town.  He  had  the  latisfacUon  of  being 
pment  with  his  sister  at  his  mother's  death-bed, 
and  received  her  dying  benediction.  Her  death 
utpcftn  to  have  oocomd  about  the  time  of  Baul'B 
uevatiini  to  the  bishoptkk  of  the  CappHdocian 
OaesBtwB,  abowt  a.  p.  S7(I  :  soon  after  which,  appa- 
isntly,  Peter  lecoivcd  from  Basil  ordiiution  to  the 
ofBce  of  preAyter,  probably  of  the  church  of  Cae- 
sareia ;  for  Basil  appears  to  have  employed  his 
brother  as  hit  confidential  a^rent  in  kodic  nf&irs. 
(BasiL  MarHoHU  JS^pnoopts  Epiilola  Ixxvii.  edilt 
TCtt,  cctu.  edit  Benedietin.)  Peter,  however,  re- 
tained a  house,  whidi  Basil  describes  as  near  Neo- 
caetareia  (Basil,  Mdetio  Bpittola  cclxxii.  editt. 
vetL,  ccxvi.  edit  Benedietin),  but  which  was  pro- 
bably at  or  near  Annesi,  where  he  had  bean  brought 
up,  and  where  his  sister  Macrina  itill  resided. 
It  was  probably  after  the  death  both  of  Basil  and 
Maerina,  about  the  year  380,  as  Tillemimt  judges, 
that  Peter  was  raised  to  the  bishopric  of  ^bute, 
(now  Stwas)  in  the  Leuer  Armenia.  A  passage 
of  Ttteodoret  iv.  30)  has  been  thought  to 

im{df  that  he  wa»  raised  to  the  episcopate  during 
the  reign  of  Vnlens.  which  terminated  in  a.  n. 
378  ;  but  the  passage  only  implies  that  he  took  aii 
active  part  in  the  struggle  carried  on  during  that 
reign  by  the  bishops  of  the  orthodox  party  against 
Arianism,  which  he  might  very  well  do,  though  not 
himself  a  bishop.  His  elevation  preceded  the  second 
geneid  coandl,  that  of-Cmuttantinople,  a.».  380 — 
SSl^inwhidihetodcpart  (nieodont,^.£.v.&) 
In  what  year  he  died  is  not  known :  but  it  was 
probably  after  a.  d.  S9I  ;  and  certainly  before  the 
death  of  his  bmtber,  Gregory  of  Nyssa  (who  sur- 
vived till  A.D.  394,  or  Inter),  for  Gregory  was  pre- 
sent at  Sebaste  at  the  first  celebration  of  his  bro- 
ther^ memory,  *.  e.  the  anniversary  of  his  death, 
whidi  occurred  in  hot  weather,  and  therefore  could 
not  have  been  in  Jannaiy  or  March,  wh«e  the 
inartjrrologie*  place  it.  (Gieg.  Nyssen,  ^pUoi. 
ad  FlitviaH.  Opera,  voL  iiL  f.  645,  Su.  ed.  Vuis, 
l(i38.) 

The  only  extant  writing  of  Peter  is  a  It^ttrr  pre- 
fixed to  the  Conira  Eunomium  IJbri  of  Gregorj'  of 
Nyssa,  and  published  with  Uie  works  of  that  fiither. 
It  is  endded  Tou  ip  d^fen  l^arp^t  littrnv  Xlirpou 
hrtatttnou  ScfcurreiaT  JtiotoA^  wpdr  riv  iftor 
Tpfirtipvtv  Ndiro^r  rAif  avrou  cUfA^f,  Saw^ 
^atrit  motM  Petri  Epita^  Sthmlem  ad  &  lingo- 
rivm  Njfuaum  /nOrem  ntmi  ^nlola,  Peter 
does  not  ^ipear  to  liave  been  ambitions  of  author- 
ship, and  probably  felt  the  disquolifioation  arising 
from  his  restricted  education.  Some  of  the  works 
of  hit  brother  Gregory  were,  however,  written  at 
hii  desire,  such  at  the  above-mentioned  treatises 
midntt  Bunoniut  and  the  Ea^katio  Apologdica 
M  MjaZMmm.  The  De  flominis  C^t^eio  is  also  . 
addressed  u  him  by  Gregorj-,  who,  both  in  this  [ 


PEUCESTAS. 
trcaUie  and  in  the  Erptietttla  m  HeMdmenm. 
speaks  of  him  in^e  highest  terms.  A  work  ex- 
tant in  Arabic,  bearing  tlie  title  of  Demaulmtu,, 
cited  by  Abraham  Echellensii  (Eatj/dt.  VMic  Pan 
ii.  p.  486,  and  Ao<.  o</  Oaiaiaa.  Htbtdjaut  p.  SI), 
is  ascribed  to  the  three  bnthers,  Basil,  GrMarj\ 
and  Petw ;  bat  its  genninenew  is,  to  say  the  Imat, 
very  doubtful.  (Greg.  Nyssen.  De  Vita  S.  Ma- 
eriuae ;  Basil.  /L  ec. ;  Theodoret,  U.  ee. ;  Tillemont, 
Mimoire*,  vol,  iz.  p.  572,  &c  ;  Le  Quim,  Orinu 
OinstiamMi,  vol  i.  coL  424  ;  Cave,  Hitt.  Utt.  ad 
anil.  370,  voL  i.  p.  246.) 

31.  SicuLDS.    [No. 7.]  [J. CM.] 

PEUCESTAS  {ntwciirras).  1.  Son  of  Ma- 
cartatut,  a  Macedonian  officer  in  t)ic*  service  of 
Alexander,  who  was  appointed  by  the  king  to  cum- 
nuuid  the  troops  left  in  Egypt.  B.C.3S1.  (Arr. 
Amab.  iii,  5.  i  6 ;  Cnrt.  !v.  &  §  4.) 

2.  Son  of  Alexander,  a  mtiTe  of  the  town  of 
Miesa,  in  Macedonia,  was  a  distinguished  officer 
in  the  sendee  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  His  name 
is  first  mentioned  as  one  of  those  appointed  tu 
command  a  trireme  on  the  Hydospet  (Air.  f^d. 
18).  Previous  to  this  we  do  not  iind  bin  holding 
any  conunond  of  importance  i  but  it  is  evident 
that  he  must  have  distinguished  hinuelffbr  his  per- 
lonal  vnlour  and  prowess,  as  he  was  the  person 
selected  by  Alexander  to  carry  before  him  in  battle 
the  sacred  shield,  which  he  had  taken  down  front 
the  temple  of  Athena  at  Ilium.  In  this  capacity 
he  was  in  close  attendance  wpm  the  king's  perwn 
in  the  asMnlt  on  tiie  capital  dty  of  the  MaUi  ;  and 
all  authors  agreed  in  attributing  the  chief  share  in 
saving  the  life  of  Alexander  upon  that  occasion  to 
Feucestas,  while  they  differed  as  to  almost  all  the 
other  circumstances  and  penons  concerned  (Art. 
Ana/>.  vl  9,  10,  II  ;  Pint.  AIm.  63  ;  Diod.  xrii. 
99  J  Curt  ix.  5.  §  14).  For  his  aervicea  on  this 
occasion  he  was  rewarded  by  the  king  with  almost 
every  distinction  which  it  was  in  his  power  to 
confer.  On  the  arrival  of  Alexander  at  PeroepotiK, 
he  bestowed  upon  Peuceitas  the  important  satnpy 
of  Persia,  but,  previous  to  this,  he  had  already 
raised  him  to  tiir  rank  of  BDnntopkyhx,  an  honour 
rendered  the  more  conspicuous  in  uis  instance  by 
the  number  of  those  select  officers bdngangmented 
on  purpose  to  make  room  for  his  admission.  At 
Suta,  also,  Peucestat  was  the  firtt  of  those  rewarded 
with  crowni  of  gold  for  their  patt  exploiu  ( An*. 
ib.  vi.  28,  30,  vii.  5).  Afta  this  he  proceeded  to 
take  poaisidon  of  fate  mvaniDent,  whoe  he  con- 
cilmted  the  bvour  of  we  Persiaos  -snlyeet  to  hia 
rule,  as  well  as  that  of  Alexander  ninisel^  by 
adopting  the  Persian  dress  and  customs,  in  exchanfre 
for  those  of  Macedonia.  (Id.  vi.  30,  vii  6  ;  Diod. 
xix.  14.) 

In  the  spring  of  B.  c.  323,  Peuoestas  joined  the 
king  at  Babykm,  with  an  army  of  20,000  Fenian 
troops ;  and  nt  mentioned  as  one  of  those  in 
attendance  upon  him  during  his  last  illness  It 
does  not  appear  that  he  took  any  leading  part  in 
the  diacusnons  that  ensued  uptm  tho  death  of  Alex- 
ander, but  IB  the  divirion  of  the  provinees  that 
followed,  he  obtained  the  renewal  of  his  govern- 
ment of  Persia,  which  he  alto  retained  in  the 
second  partition  at  Tripamdeisns,  B.C.  321  <Ait. 
AMb.  vii.  23,  24,  36,  o^  PhoL  p.  69,  b.  71,  b. ; 
Diod.  xvii.  1 10,  xviil  3,  39  ;  Dexipp.  ap.  Pkot.  p. 
64,  b  i  Justin,  xiii.  4).  All  hit  attentiou  seems  to 
have  been  durected  to  the  strengthening  hinaelf  in 
this  posiUmt,  and  extending  nis  nower  and  in- 
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flneme  m  &r  at  pouiblfl  ;  in  which  he  m  fiv  ne- 
iveded,  that  when  be  WM  at  Itegth  compeUed  to 
take  an  actiTC  part  in  the  war  between  Antigonu 
and  Eomenes  (b.  c.  3l7)t  he  obtained  by  common 
conaeat  the  chief  cumnand  of  all  the  fbreei  fur- 
ni^ed  1^  the  nttmima  east  of  the  Tigria ;  imd 
was  with  diScnltj  indnoad  to  waitv  his  [xeleniiBnt 
Id  the  mpreme  directien  of  the  war.  Enmenes, 
howercr,  by  his  dexteroni  management,  soothed 
the  izritation  of  Peucestaa,  and  retained  him  firmly 
in  his  alliance  throngbont  the  two  campaigns  that 
followed.  The  tRtmp  was  contented  to  giatify  his 
pride  bj*  feaating  the  whole  of  Uie  armies  aaiemUed 
in  on  «  scale  of  roy»l  nufpiificeiice,  while 

Konenea  'virtnally  directed  all  the  operations  of  the 
war.  Bnt  the  dinster  in  the  final  action  near  Gn- 
danurta  (b.  c.  316)  which  led  to  the  capture  of  the 
nafcxage,  and  the  snrrender  of  Enmenes  by  the 
ArvyrBs|nds  [Kumsnbs],  appears  to  have  been 
cl»riy  owing  to  the  miicandiict  and  insubordi- 
iHtion  of  Peucestas,  who,  according  to  one  account, 
was  himself  one  the  chief  adnserB  of  the  dis- 
^noeftd  treaty.  His  conduct  throngbont  these 
campaign f  shows  ^t  he  wanted  both  the  abili^ 
to  eemmand  for  himself  and  the  modenlion  to  M- 
bw  the  snperior  judgment  «f  others.  His  rain 
and  amfaitiooB  charuter  seems  to  have  been  appre- 
litied  at  iu  just  Talae  by  Antigonus,  who,  while 
he  deprived  him  of  lus  vtrapy,  and  led  him  away 
a  rinnal  pritaner,  elated  him  with  feUe  hopes  and 
•pecioBs  pronusea,  which,  of  cootse,  were  nerer 
fnlfiOed.  (Diod.  m.  14,  15.  17,  SI— 24,  S7,  38, 
43,48  ;  PhiL  Earn.  14—16  ;  Pdjaea.  tv.  6.  $  13, 
3-8  31)  [B.ILR] 

PEUCETIUS  (nsm^M).  one  of  tiie  sons 
of  Lycapn,  is  eaid  to  have  led,  tn  conjnncUon  with 
nil  brother  OenotmH,  an  Arcndian  colony  into 
Jtalj,  where  they  landed  near  the  lipygian  pro- 
manbnj.    (Dionfh  MaL  ill;  Aptdlod.  iil  8. 

^  I.)  as.] 

PHACIt.\$ES  (twcfMunif).  SeTend  persons 
«(  this  name  are  mumeraled  by  Fabricius 
(BiU.  Ortue.  Tol.  xl  p.  707).  Of  these  the  prin- 
cip\l  are:  — 

I.  JoANXES,  toffotkela  (dole  nf  accounts) 
under  the  &npenr  Andronicus  senior,  was  pro- 
noted  to  be  Bsa^M  loffolketa  {CaitceUariui,  nccord- 
u'p  (o  Da  Cange,  s.  r.),  under  Michael  cenior 
TaLKologaa.  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Gregory 
'<  Cypras  and  Muimns  Pbmudea.  His  praises 
we  cdebnted,  and  alhisiou  to  hia  progress  in 
"mn  dirtiDction  contained,  in  some  Onek  venea, 
published  in  the  old  edition  of  Faloieiuv  {BiU. 
'irtee.  voL  x.  p.  542).  He  lived  towards  the 
ciov  of  the  thirteenth  ccnturj'. 

'Z  Obobgil's,  Protoitratm-  (master  of  the  horse. 
If  in  aiiffai.  Dncange)  under  Joannes  Cantacu- 
semi.  ^D.  1344. 

3.  Matthakus,  bishop  of  Settae,  about  a.  d. 
144).  He  was  a  correspondent  of  Isidoras,  me- 
tfOToliean  of  Thessalonicn.  fW.  H.O.) 

PHAE.\  (♦atd),  the  name  of  the  sowof  Crom- 
tnvfn,  which  mTaged  the  neighbourhood,  and  was 
4iiB  hr  Tbesens.  (Pint.  Tkn.  9 ;  PlaL  LmA. 
^  19S.'e. ;  Zaif-SHj^  316.)  [L.S.} 

PHASAX  (fialaf).  a  son  of  Poseidon  nnd  Ci-r- 
fjn,  bm  whom  the  Phncaciiins  derived  their 
luic  {Diod.  iv.  7'3  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v.  *aial.) 
C<naD(.Vamit  3)  calls  him  the  fiither  of  .Akinous 
and  Lmzus.  [L.  S.  j 

PUA£AX  (At'aOi  as  Athenian  orator  imd 


statesman.  He  was  irf  good  bnily,  being  the  son 
of  Eraaistratus,  The  dale  «f  his  birth  is  not 
known,  but  he  was  a  eontemporaty  of  Nicias  and 
Aldbiades.  Plutarch  {AldL  13)  says,  that  he 
and  Ninas  were  the  only  rivals  Staa  whom  Alci- 
biadaa  had  anj  thing  to  uar  iriten  ha  entered  npon 
pnUio  liie^  Phaeu,  like  AkiUades,  was  at  the 
time  jut  rising  t«  diatinctioo.  In  b.  c  432  Phaeaz 
with  two  odwnwM  sent  as  an  ambassador  to  Italy 
and  Sicily,  to  endeavour  to  induce  the  allies  of  the 
Athenkms  in  that  quarter  and  the  other  Siceliots 
to  aid  the  Leontinea  against  the  Symcuaans,  Ha 
succeeded  with  CmMriiw  and  Agrigntiua,  bat  Us 
fiulare  at  Geht  led  him  to  tbaadim  the  attenpt « 
hopeless.  In  his  wi^  back  he  did  some  sen  ice  to 
the  Athenian  cause  among  the  states  of  Italy. 
(Thucyd.  v.  4,  5.)  According  to  Tfaeophntstus 
(ap.  Phit.)  it  was  Phamz,  and  not  Nicias,  with 
whom  Alcibiades  united  for  the  purpose  of  oetn- 
cising  HyperboluB.  Most  authorities,  boweser, 
affirmed  that  it  was  Nici».  {Plat  I.  e.  ^Re.  II, 
Ariitid.  7.)  In  the  Lives  of  the  Ten  Orators 
{Andoe,)  there  is  mention  of  a  contest  between 
Phae«x  and  Andocide^  and  a  defence  i£  the  btter 
Bgabist  the  fonner.  It  is  dittenlt  to  ny  to  what 
period  this  could  have  referred.  Andoddes  did 
not  come  into  notice  till  after  the  nJbir  of  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae. 

Phaeax  was  of  engaging  manners,  hat  had  no 
great  abilities  as  a  speaker.  According  to  Eupolis 
(ap.  Pint  AlcU>.  1 3)  he  was  a  fluent  talker, but  quits 
unable  to  speak.  (Comp.  A.  Oellius,  N.A.  i.  15.) 
Arish^nnes  gives  a  dewription  of  his  style  of 
speaking  {Eqmt.  1377.  dec),  from  which  we  also 
gather  that,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  brought  te 
trial  for  some  capital  offence  (i*'  airopJpm  KMi- 
H*PoSf  Seial.)  and  acquitted. 

There  has  been  a  good  deal  of  controrerqr  re- 
specting the  speech  sigainst  Ahnlmdes,  coounsnly 
attrihnted  to  Andoddes,  which  Taylor  mmntained 
to  be  the  production  of  Phaeax.  Plutarch  {Aldb. 
i3%  according  to  the  opinion  of  most  editors, 
speaks  of  an  oration  against  Alcibiades,  reported  to 
be  the  produalon  of  Phaeax.  It  seems  not  un- 
likely that  he  refers  to  the  very  oration  which  is 
extant,  the  passage  which  he  quotes  (though  not 
quite  accurately)  being  found  in  the  speech  in 
question,  which  could  not  have  been  written  br 
Andocides,  as  the  author  speaks  nf  the  rival  claim 
ai  himself^  Ninas,  and  Aldbiades  bdng  dedded 
by  oatnnsm.  There  are,  however,  atrong  iwhods 
for  believing  that  it  is  the  production  of  •ame  the- 
toririan  writing  in  the  name  of  Phaeax.  The  style 
does  not  at  all  resemble  what  the  natice  in  Aris- 
tophanes would  lend  us  to  expect ;  and  the  writer 
betrays  himself  by  various  inaccurades.  If  then 
the  speech  vras  written  as  if  by  Phaeax,  and  re- 
liance aai  be  placed  on  the  biagfapbiad  notices  in 
it  (which  are  in  part  at  least  bwne  out  hy  good 
authorities),  Phaeax  was  four  times  put  npnn  bis 
trial  for  life,  and  ench  time  was  acqoitted  (-t  ft,  36. 
Cnmp.  Anstoph.  /.  c),  and  was  sent  as  ambassador 
to  Thessaly,  Macedonia,  Molossia,  and  Theaprotia, 
besides  Sicily  and  Italy,  and  had  gained  various 
priaes«  for  sMrBpIa,  \ridi  tho  tragic  chorus,  in  the 
torch  race,  Ac.  (Taylor,  JjeeL  Lj/i.  e.  6 ;  Vdrke- 
naer,  ^''serv.  ap.  Sluiter,  Lot  Andoe.  p.  17 — '26  % 
Ruhnkcn.  //£*  Vril.  Oral.  Or.  Opusc.  p.  321 .  &c  } 
Becker,  Andt'kide*^  p.  13,&c.,  SS— 10» ;  and  c«pe- 
dally  Meier,  Omunrai.  de  Aitdeeidu  ^Mor 
feriw  oFoMnw  ewdm  AlaUadKn.)    t6>  P.  ■ 
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FHAEAX  (Mai),  &  cdebntod  ucUtect  of 
AgrigSDtiii,  wboflmmriied  tbout  01.  7S,  480, 
WM  CTWKttd  HTCnl  inporunt  public  woAm  fer 
hu  natim  eitjr.  Among  th«  mott  ranufciUs  of 
tbtM  mriu  wan  the  tewtn  (iMiv/mh),  which 
wen  nuBed,  th«  uchilBct,  ftdaxn,  (Diod. 
jd.  25.)  CP.  St] 

PHAE'DIMA(«a(8^4),ftParuaBUdy,d«ugb- 
ter  of  OUaoit  vM  wia  of  the  wim  of  Caahymm 
awl  of  Sraeidb  the  JUgiui.  IiutigUed  by  bar 
fiitlier,  ihe  diwovered  iHie  night,  while  he  wm  ule^ 
thet  Smerdie  Iwd  tost  hia  mn  ;  and  tbiu  she  con- 
iinned  the  mpieion  of  Otsnee,  that  he  me  not  u 
he  protended  to  be,  Smetdia,  the  wn  of  Cyru*. 
(Uer.  iii.  68,  69.)    [Otanh.}  [E.  E.] 

PHAE'DIMUS  <4«ia«w),  the  name  of  two 
mythical  pqgwn^ei,  the  one  a  ton  of  Amphion 
and  Niobe  (Apollod.  iii.  fi.  S  8)>  )>n<l  tbe  other  a 
king  of  the  ^donians,  who  noapitably  vecMved 
Meuelaiw  <m  hit  retain  from  Troy.  (Horn.  Od. 
XT.  117.)  [US.] 

PHAE'DIMUS  (tafSi^),  waa  one  of  the 
Thirty  Tynnla,  aomding  to  die  common  reading 
at  a  pMnge  in  Demoetheoea  (da  Fait.  Leg.  pi. 
403.)  The  name,  aa  giTen  by  Xenophon  (HeU.  ii, 
3.  82),>*PI>»>driaa.  [E.  E.] 

.  PHAE'DIMUS  (4«lSi^>),  an  epigrammatic 
poet,  four  of  whooe  epignuna  are  contained  in  the 
GkA  Anthology  (Bmnck,  AimL  roL  i.  p.  261  ; 
Jaaoba,  Anik.  Oraec  vol.  I  p.  192.)  He  lived 
enriier  than  Melei^,  in  whoae  Gar&md  Ua 
Teraea  had  a  place  (v.  S'2).    We  leanr  from  Sto- 

Shanua  that  he  was  a  native  of  Biaantfae  in 
iacedonia,  or,  aeatrding  to  othm,  of  Amaattia  or 
Croama,  in  F^U^nia.  (Stepfa.  By*.  a>  «. 
Burii^)  One  of  hia  epigrama  ia  inaeribed 
BnawTlwu  in  the  Palatine  and  PUnudean  An- 
thologiee.  He  alao  peihnpe  wrote  an  epic  poem  en- 
titled t/eracleia,  for  Athenaeua  (xi  p.  498,  e.) 
quatea  an  hexameter  line  from  Phaedimua,  if 
wpih^  'K^ewAtfv.  (Schweigh.  ad  lots.)  [P.  S.] 
PHAEDON  (*ai3«v),  a  Oieek  philoaopher  cf 
•ome  odebrity.  He  waa  a  native  of  Elia,  and  ot 
highjbirth.  He  waa  taken  piiaoner  in  hia  youth, 
and  .paaeed  into  the  hands  of  an  Athenian  slave 
Ataia ;  and  being  of  conndenble  peraonal  beauty 
(Pbrt.  Pkaad.  e.  38)  wm  conpellfld  to  proatitute 
himaair.  (IHog.  Laert.  ii.  105  ;  Snid.  9.v.  •oCSw  t 
A.OeIUni|  N.A.'a.  IS.)  The  occnaion  on  which 
he  was  takan  prisoner  was  no  donbt  the  war  be- 
tween Sparta  and  Elia*  in  which  the  Lacedaefflo- 
nians  were  joined  by  the  Athenians,  which  was  car- 
ried on  in  the  years  &c.  401,  400.  (Clinton,  i-o.) 
The  r nailing  'Ii^ht  in  Suidaa  is  of  course  an  error. 
The  later  date  assignad  fhr  the  war  by  KrUger  and 
others  ia  manlCntly  emmeonh  (See  Clinton,  FatU 
//e^  voLii.  pk220,ed.3.)  So  that  it  would  be 
in  the  anmmer  of  ac.  400  that  Phaedon  waa 
bmtight  to  Athena.  A  year  would  tiiai  remain  for 
hia  ooq,aunlanee  with  Sooatea,  to  whom  he  at- 
tached himaelf.  According  to  Diogeoea  La&tiua 
{L  c.)  he  ran  away  from  hia  maato*  to  Socrates,  and 
was  ransomed  by  one  of  the  friends  of  the  latter. 
Suidaa  cays,  that  he  waa  accidentally  present  at  a 
oonvcraation  with  Sooates,  and  besought  him  to 
eflbct  hia  libeiation.  Varioua  accounta  mentioned 
Alcibiadea,  Criton,  or  Cebea,  as  the  person  who 
ranaomed  him.  (Diog.  Lnert.;  Suid.;  A.  Gell.  I.e.) 
Alcibiadea,  however,  waa  not  at  Athena  at  the 
tim&  Cebea  ia  ataiad  to  have  been  on  tanoa  irf 
intimata  fiiadahip  with  Phaedon,  and  ta  have  in- 


stmsted  him  in  ^likiaophy.  Phaedon  was  [Ccaent 
at  Ike  diatk  of  Socntaa,  while  he  waa  BtiU  quite  k 
youlli.  Vma  the  mtntfan  «f  hia  long  luut  (Unl. 
1. 0.)  it  would  Mon  that  be  was  not  eighteen  yean 
of  age  at  the  timc^  aa  at  that  age  it  waa  cualofnarj 
to  caaaa  wearing  itM  hair  long.  (Becker,  CSmrikleM, 
iL  p.  S8'2.)  That  Phaedon  was  on  terms  of  friend- 
ship with  Plato  appears  likely  from  the  mode  in 
wfaiidt  he  ia  IntrediNBd  ia  the  diakigwe  which  takea 
iu  nana  ben  Urn.  Other  atoriea  that  were  cur- 
rent in  the  schools  apoke  of  their  relaUon  as  bein^ 
that  of  enmity  tathet  than  friendahip.  (Athen.  zi. 
pp.  505,  507,  c.)  In  the  former  pasaage  Athenaeua 
anya,  that  neither  Oorgiiui  nor  Phaedon  areuld 
acknowledge,  the  leaat  of  what  Pkto  attribalcd  to 
them  in  uw  dhdf^inea  that  bora  their  namea.) 
Several  philoaophen  wete  onguieroua  enoiqb  to 
reproach  Phaedon  with  hia  pievimia  cmdition,  aa 
Hieronymu«(niug.  LaerL  ^o.),and  Epicanu  (Cic. 
daMK./}«ir.i.  33. 193).  Beakiea  Plato  Acechinea 
named  one  of  his  diakguta  after  PhaedoB.  (Said, 
i;  V.  Aiir^frqt;) 

Phaedon  appeara  to  have  lived  in  Athens  aome 
time  after  the  death  of  Socralea.  He  then  re- 
turned to  Elia,  where  he  Iwoame  the  founder  of  a 
school  of  philosophy.  Anchipylus  and  Moachua 
are  mentioned  among  his diaoiplM.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii. 
126.)  He  waa  •ttccoeded  Iff  Plmalaiuu  (IKog. 
Laiirt.  ii.  105),  after  whom  ua  Elean  achool  waa 
merged  in  the  Eietrina,  [Minidbmus,]  Of  the 
doctrines  of  Phaedon  nothing  ia  known,  except  aa 
they  made  their  appearance  in  the  philosophy  of 
Menedemua.  Nothing  can  safely  be  infanvd  re- 
apeeting  them  from  the  Phaedon  of  PUto.  None 
of  Phwdon^  writiuga  ham  coaie  down  to 
They  wen  in  the  form  of  dhdogsn.  Then  wna 
some  doubt  in  antiquity  as  to  which  were  genuinn. 
and  which  were  noU  Ponaetiua  attempted  a  criti- 
cal aeparation  of  the  two  clHSsea  (Diog.  Lacirt,  ii. 
64) ;  and  the  Ztiwvpot  and  the  aJjusM-  wen  ao- 
knowledged  to  be  genuine.  Beaidea  Aeoe  IKo- 
genee  L^rtiuB  (ii.  105)  mentions  aa  of  doubtfnl 
authenticity  the  fiiitUn,  MiiSioi,  'Ayriuaxof  4  wptv- 
€Cnu,  and  SiciiOtKiil  Kiyot.  Beaidea  these  Suidaa 
menUons  the  ZififiUu,  'AAiciActSqi,  and  Xftn-dAmx. 
It  was  probably  frmn  the  Zopyrus  that  the  iiKi- 
dmt  alluded  to  by  Cicero  {tk  Faio^  5,  Tmsr, 
Di^  tv.  37.  §  80),  Maximus  Tyr.  (xxxi.  3),  and 
ntfaera,  wna  derived.  Seneca  {Bp.  94.  41)  has  r 
tranalation  of  a  abort  paaaage  from  one  of  hie 
pieces,  (Fabric  BUtL  Gr.  vol.  ii.  p.  717  ;  Schdll, 
Gwh.  der  Ori&A.  Lit.  vol  i.  p.  475  ;  PieUer  in 
Erach  and  Omber's  iiW.)  Ca  P.  M.] 

PHAEDRA  (4((apa),  a  daughter  of  Minoa  br 
PoaiphaS  or  Crete,  and  the  wife  of  Tbeseua. 
(ApoUod.  iii.  1. 8  2.)  She  wna  the  atepowther  i>( 
Hippolytua,  the  aon  of  Theseus,  by  Antiope  or  Hip- 
polyte,  and  having  fallen  in  love  with  him  he  re- 
pulsed her,  whereupon  ahe  cahimniated  him  before 
Tlieaeiu.  After  Ue  death  of  Hippolytua,  hia  ia- 
nocenoe  became  known  to  hia  fhtber,  abd  Phaedra 
made  away  with  hen^  (Hon.  Od.  zi.  325  ; 
Eurip.  Hi^oL;  compare THBBktJS  and  Hippolt- 
Tus.)  f  L.  S.] 

PHAE'DRIAS  (foiS^r),  is  menUoned  by 
Xenophon  {Hell.  a.  3.  §2),  as  OM  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants.  [pHAEDiyus.]  [E.  E.] 

PHAEDKUS(«a4Spot).  1.  An  Athenian,  the 
son  of  Pythoclea,  of  the  deme  Myrrhuina  (Pl&t. 
Fhiuir.  p.  244).  He  was  a  firiuid  of  Plato  (Dio^ 
Uriftt  iii.  29),  by  whom  he  is  iatmfatced  in  the 
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fkatina  aad  th»  Cmmoimm.  It  appe&n  fram 
thcN  tbst  im  wai  a  grwt  admirpr  of  Lysiu  and  llie 
Mbs  rfaetorickiu  of  bU  ■ge.  (Fabric.  BM,  Graec 
«oL  ii.  pi  717.) 

Au  Efiautm  philatophw,  a  contanpmrj'  of 
Ciccnv  who  baeiMB  M^Muted  with  bim  in  bis 
jmh  at  Bam  (Cic  orf  Am.  xiU.  1. 1  3).  D«rii« 
bia  fewdence  in  AUiena  (&  c  80)  Cicaro  kmwm 
bit  acqnaintaDca  with  him.  Phaednu  woa  at  that 
liiM  an  old  man,  and  wai  the  piecident  of  the 
Epicaraan  acbmd  (Cic  PUL  r.  5.  §  IS,  A'oL 
Dm>f.  L  33.%93ttU  Fm.1  i.i  16).  He  wai  alw 
•a  imu  of  irieiidahip  with  Vdleius,  whom  Cicero 
ia  trad  BOM  aa  the  defender  of  die  E^MCunaa  tenota 
in  the  M  NiO.  Dm»r.  (L  21.  g  58  ;  conqi.  MadTig. 
ad  Cic  dt  Fin.  p.  35),  and  ecpncioUy  with  Atticua 
<Cic  <fa  ^  L  5. 8  16.  r.  1.  I  3,  &c).  He  occu- 
|ued  the  poailion  of  bmd  of  the  £picuiean  achool 
uU  a.c  70  (Phot.  CM.  97,  p.  84,  e4  BekkarX 
and  was  auoceeded  by  Patna  [PATaoN].  Cicero 
eaptdally  praiaaa  hia  agnaaUe  munen.  Ha  bad 
a  am  luunad  Lytiadaa. 

Cicero  {ad  AU.  xJii.  39)  meatkMu,  aooording  to 
the  cofBBton  reading,  two  treatiaea  bj  Phaedraa, 
ftttVw  vtfWvBv  H  'EAAiCSw.  The  firat  titfe  ia 
eofncled  oa  HS.  authority  to  n<pl  titmr.  Some 
critic*  (aa  Peleraen)  auppoae  that  only  one  treatiae 
ta  tpokeci  eS,  Iltpl  dtmr  «d  UdtMuot,  Others 
(aaw^  whom  ia  Orelli,  0»om.  TvU.  :  v.  FAatdnu) 
adopt  the  reading  M  'EAA^oi,  or  at  leaat  auppoae 
that  two  treatiaea  an  apoken  of.  Au  iatenMing 
fii^aaal  of  the  fiainer  wodt  waa  dianmced  at 
iicMolaimun  ia  1806,  and  waa  firat  paUiabed, 
thoagh  not  recognised  a«  the  woric  of  Phaedraa,  in 
a  work  antitled  HetvmUuuiuia,  or  Arakaeologieal  and 
Piitoiogieat  Dmertaiioma  ;  coaiaUinff  a  Mamacripl 
ftmtd  among  the  ritua  of  HoradMMum,  London, 
1810.  A  better  edition  waa  publiahod  hy  Petersen 
(PiaeJri  £^iiaMvit  vatoD  Anamj/m  IleradoMama, 
<U  SaL  Dnr.  Fragwi.  Uamb.  1833)^  Cicero  waa 
brgdy  indebted  to  thia  work  of  Pbaedrua  for  the 
naleriah  of  the  firat  book  of  the  i>*  Aotera  Xfeoram. 
Net  ooly  ia  the  derelopmenl  of  the  Epicunan  doo- 
iriae  16,  Ac)  tnken  fran  it,  bat  the  erudite 
account  of  dke  doctrinaa  af  eariiar  ^ilosopbors  put  in 
the  moath  of  Velldua,  ia  a  mere  tiauMation  from 
Phacdna.  (Fabric.  BAL Crate,  iii  pi 6UD  j  Kriache, 
/'innt—jaa  a^dtm  OMtU  d$r  alia  PkU.  vol  i. 

27,  &c  ;  Pidkr,  ia  Endi  and  Uruber'a  Em- 
tgUrpiidmJ  [C.P.M.j 

PHABDRUS.  Ninet^aaven  bblaa  in  Latin 
iambic  Tsrae  (cd.  OrelU),  distribatad  in  five  books, 
are  attributed  to  Phaodnu.  The  first  writer  wIm 
menriana  Phaedrus  ia  AvibHua,  unless  one  of 
Mmtml^  eiMgrams  (iiL  20)  allude*  to  him,  and 
ihcfa  ia  DO  aoAcaent  reoMu  fur  doubting  that 
the  aathar  of  the  fiibles  ia  meant.  The  little 
that  ia  known  of  Phaedrua  is  collected  or  in- 
Gened  fmn  the  fiiUeo.  He  was  originally  a  thtva, 
and  waa  bnoght  from  Thnce  or  Macedonia  to 
lUtae,  when  he  learned  the  Latin  language.  Aa 
the  titb  of  hia  woric  ia  Phaedri  Aug.  Uherti  Fn- 
Wm  Amofiae,  we  must  cendnde  that  he  had  be- 
laagtd  ta  At^uatua,  who  manumitted  hint.  Under 
Tifacrioa  be  appears  to  have  undergone  aome  per- 
aecntion  fern  Sejnnu*,  but  the  allusion  to  Sejanns 
IB  the  pnkigae  to£itlychaa(lib.iiL)  ia  vuryohacure, 
Bad  hM  ben  varioualy  undeiatood.  It  may  be  iit- 
fcraad  bam  this  prologue  that  the  third  book  of 
bUaa  wai  not  published  until  after  the  death  of 
i^mt.   Apaaa^B  in  tbo  trath  fidriecf  the  third 
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book  shows  that  thia  fable  a-as  written  aftn  the 
death  of  Auguatua. 

The  prologue  to  the  firat  book  atates  that  the  lablea 
ore  Aeaop'a  matter  turned  into  iambic  ntaa ;-~ 

"  AeaopM  auetar  quam  nateriam  refpartt, 
Hane  <go  potivi  vanibiia  atoariia." 

This  prologue  alao  adda  that  the  object  was  to 
amnae  and  to  iustruck  The  prologue  to  the  aecond 
bo(dc  iutimatea  a  aomewhat  freer  handling  of  the 
old  bboliat'a  mtderiaL  In  the  pnlogue  to  the 
ihifd  book  ha  atiU  nfcra  ta  Acaop  as  bia  model  i— 

**  Libtmn  exanbo  teithan  Aeto^  adlow** 

Then  ia  no  prulogve  to  the  fbotth  book  ;  and  in 
the  pndogue  to  the  fifth  book  he  faitimatea  that  be 
bad  often  aaed  the  name  of  Aesop  otUy  to  racon- 
raend  bis  verses.  Acewdin^y,  Bny  of  the  fables 
of  Phaediaa  an  not  Aeaopiai.  aa  the  matter  deari* 
■hows,  for  they  refer  to  histocioal  evsnia  ol  a  moch 
hiter  period  (*.  1,  8,  iii.  10>.  Many  of  the  tsUaa, 
however,  an  trana&iuoas  of  the  Aesopian  bUea. 
of  thoae  which  paaa  aa  aueh,  into  Latin  verae.  The 
expnaaiMi  ia  geneiaUy  dear  and  aaiMisa>  and  the 
langaagiti.  with  aooH  iew  anaptiona,  aa  pan  and 
ceiraet  aa  we  ahoold  expeet  fnm  n  Ronwa  write 
of  the  Augustan  age.  But  Phaedna  haa  not  es- 
caped censun,  when  ha  baa  deviated  btna  his  QnA 
model,  and  much  of  the  eenaon  is  jnat.  The  beat 
Cablet  an  those  in  which  be  has  kept  the  doaeat  It 
hia  original. 

The  MSB.  of  Phaedrua  an  we,  which  dicaa- 
atance,  coniUBed  with  a  paaaage  of  Sansca  {OmuU, 
ad  Potfk.^7),  "  that  fable-writing  bad  not  been  at- 
tempted by  the  Romaaa,"  and  an  ex^eaaiira  of  K, 
Perotti,  haa  led  M»ie  critica  to  doubt  their  genuioe- 
neaa,  and  even  to  asoribe  dtem  to  Perotti ;  an 
opinion,  however,  which  Perrotti'a  own  altemplaat 
veiae-makiag  oos^lelely  diaprora. 

Aaothcc  collection  of  thirty-two  Cabtea,  attributed 
to  Aesop,  has  be«i  publiabed  from  a  MS.  of  the 
-aame  N.  Perotti,  who  waa  archbiabop  of  Haofre- 
donia  in  the  middle  part  of  the  fiflarath  century. 
Thia  collection  k  entitled  i^jfaaM  Z'dMarMM,  and 
waa  Srat  puUiahed  at  Napka,  in  1809,  by  CMsittL 
Opiniona  an  much  divided  aa  to  the  genuinanea  of 
Ihia  cdlection.  The  probability  ia,  that  the  Epi- 
Lm»  ia  founded  on  gannine  Rontn  fiaUea,  whicb, 
in  the  iNfoceaa  of  tnuisoi^lton  during  many  oan- 
tnriea,  uve  undergone  omaUerable  ohaagee. 

The  first  edition  of  the  five  booke  of  &Uca  of 
Phaedrua  waa  by  P.  Pitbou,  1596,  i^ao^  which 
waa  from  a  MS.  that  ia  suppoaed  to  bdong  to  the 
tenth  century.  The  last  and  only  critical  edition  of 
the  foblea  iaby  J.C.  Orelli,  Ziirlch,  1831, 8vft,  whicb 
Gontsina  the  Antea  ai  Caesar  Gennanicus.  Orelli 
has  not  always  diqdayad  Jndnaent  in  hiscboice  of 
the  nadinga.  The  last  aditun  of  tha  tUrty-twe 
new  Uilea  is  entitled  Ptaedri  FaMm  AToeae 
XXXII.  t  eadiet  VaUeatio  rmtinliffratae  ab  Aitpeto 
Maio.  SuppttmetUmm  Sditionk  OreHiamat.  Ao»- 
dmt  I'Mii  Sfri  Codd.  BanL  et  Tmrie.  anti^ait. 
■MM  aim  Smtemtiii  dnHer  XXX,  amm  jpnawMt 
adi^  Ziirich,  183X  [O.L.] 

PHAEINUS,  astronomer.  [Mrru.s-.] 

PHAEMON  (4aW).  A  treatise  on  the 
right  management  of  doga  (auMirtf^o*'),  waa 
published  without  the  name  of  the  author,  by 
Nicvlaus  Higaltinsk  Paris,  1619,  in  a  colloction 
bearing  tha  titla,  iJtt  Jb  Atafitrarin  tt  Feaarien, 
Bot  it  bad  bon  pnbliihed  in  QiaA  nd  Ufini 
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under  the  nanui  of  Phaemon  PhilMophiu,  by  An- 
drew Ooldtchmidt,  at  Wittenberg,  in  1545.  It 
waaafterwarda  le-edited  bj  Rivjnua,  Leiiwg,  1651. 
(Fabric.  aU.  AoK-ToLi.  p.  211.)  [W.M.a] 

PHAENA'RETE.  [SociUTn]. 

PHAE'NEAS  (tet^af),  an  Aetolian  of  high 
rank,  who  held  the  office  of  praetor  of  the  Aetolian 
league  in  b.  c  19S,  and  was  pretent  at  the  con- 
ference between  Flamininuft  and  Philip  at  the 
Malian  gulf,  on  which  oecaiion  he  distinguished 
hiinaelf  by  the  vehemence  of  his  opposition  to 
the  dcmtuids  of  the  Macedonian  king.  (Polyb. 
xvii.  1,  3,  4  ;  Lit,  ixxiL  32,  33,  34.)  Early  in 
the  euBuing  sprinic  (b.c.  107)  he  joined  Flami- 
niniu  with  the  Aetolian  contingent,  and  appears  to 
have  rendered  impcntaat  lervtces  in  the  eampugn 
that  fiiUowed  (I^t.  zznii.  3.  6,  7).  Bat  in  tbe 
conference  that  was  again  held  between  the  Roman 
general  and  Philip,  for  the  settlement  of  the  terras 
iif  peace,  after  the  decidve  battle  of  Cynoscephalae, 
Phaeneas  gave  great  offence  to  Flamininus  by  the 
perUnadty  with  whkh  he  insisted  on  the  restitatiun 
tn  the  AetoUana  of  certain  cities  in  Tfaessaly,  and  the 
dtspate  between  them  on  this  occasion  is  regarded 
by  Polybiua  as  the  first  origin  of  the  war  that 
subsequently  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
Aetolians  ( Polyb.  xviii.  20—22  ;  Liv.  xzxiiL  13). 
In  ar.  192,  when  AntiochuH  landed  in  Greece, 
Phaeneas  was  agab  praetor,  and  in  that  capacity 
was  one  of  those  who_introdQeed  the  king  into  the 
asaembly  of  the  Aetolisns  at  Lamia.  But  in  the 
discussions  that  ensued  he  took  the  lead  of  the  more 
moderate  party,  and  opposed,  though  unsuccessfully, 
the  wailike  counsels  of  Thoas  and  hia  adherents 
(IdT.  zUT,  44,  45).  Though  he  was  ovemiled  at 
thia  period,  the  unbTouiuble  turn  of  affaira  soon  in- 
duced the  Aetolians  to  listen  to  more  pacific  counseta, 
and,  after  the  fall  of  Heracleia,  B.  c.  191,  an  embassy 
was  despatched,  at  the  head  of  which  was  Phaeneas 
himself^  to  bear  the  submission  of  the  nation  to  the 
Roman  general  M'.  Acilins  Glabrio.  But  the  ex- 
orbitant demands  at  the  latter  and  his  aicogant  de- 
meanour  towards  the  ambassadors  themselves,  broke 
otF  all  prospect  of  reconciliation,  and  the  war  was 
continued,  though  the  Roman  arms  were  for  a  time 
diverted  against  Antiochua.  In  B.c.  190,  Phaeneas 
was  again  sent  ns  ambassador  to  Rome  to  sue  for 
peace,  but  both  he  and  his  ctrilesguee  fell  into  the 
hands  of  the  Epeirota,  and  wan  compelled  to  pay 
R  heavy  ransom  to  redeem  themsdvesfrtHn  captivity. 
Meanwhile,  the  arrival  of  the  consul  M.  FulviuK 
put  an  end  to  all  hopes  of  peace.  But  during  the 
siege  of  Ambracia,  b.  c  189,  the  Actotiane  deter- 
mined to  make  one  more  eifurt,  and  Phaeneas  and 
Damoteles  were  sent  to  the  Roman  consul,  with 
powers  to  conclude  peace  on  almost  any  terms. 
This  they  ultiuialely  obtained,  through  the  inter- 
cession of  the  Atheninns  and  Rhndians,  and  the 
favour  of  C.  Valerius  Laevinus,  upon  more  moderate 
conditions  than  they  could  have  dared  to  hope  for, 
Phaeneas  now  hastened  to  Rome  to  obtain  the  ra- 
tification of  this  treaty,  which  was,  after  some 
hesitation,  granted  by  the  senate  on  nearly  the 
•ame  terms  as  those  dictated  by  Fiilvius.  (Polyb. 
XX.  9,  10,  xxii.  8,  9,  12—14,  15  ;  Liv.  xxxvi.28, 
39, 35,  xxxviii.  B— 11.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHAR'NIAS.  [PiiAMAs.) 

PHAENIPPUS  (*a(M»nt),  an  Athenian,  the 
son  of  Callippns,  and  adopted  son  of  Philostmtns. 
A  speech  agninst  him,  composed  fbr  a  suit  in  a  case 
ef  Antidosis  {Diet.  tjfAwl.  art  AntklMu),  is  found 


among  those  of  Demoathenes  (p,  1037.  &c  ed. 
Reiske).  [C.P.M.J 

PHAENNA  (tativi),  one  of  the  Charitea. 
(Pau.  ill  18.  M.  ix.  35.  g  I.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAENNUS  (*((«mt),anepignuuDatkpoet, 
who  had  a  place  in  the  Gariamd  of  HeKager 
(v.  29),  and  two  of  whose  epigrams  are  contained 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  (Bmnck,  AmaL  voLi. 
p.  257  ;  Jacobs,  Anik.  Grace.  voL  L  p.  190.)  No- 
thing more  is  known  of  him,  [  P.  S.  J 

PHAENOPS  (*ii!tvi>),  the  son  of  Asius  of 
Abydoa,  and  a  friend  of  Hector  ;  he  was  the 
father  of  Xanthus,  Phorcys,  and  Thoon.  (Hom, 
//.  V.  1B2.  xvii.  312,  .W2.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAESTUS  (*wrTaT),  a  son  of  Rkopahts,  and 
grandson  of  Henudea,  was  king  of  Sujron,  fimn 
whence  he  emigrated  to  Crete.  (Pans.  li.  6.  $  3.) 
He  is  said  to  have  established  at  Sicyon  the  cu»- 
tom  of  worshipping  Heracles  as  a  god,  since  before 
he  had  only  been  honoured  as  a  hero,    (Paus.  iu 

10.  §  1  ;  Rustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  3I.1l)  A  aecoitd 
Phaestus  was  a  son  of  Bwus,  of  Tame,  in  M.ie- 
onia,  and  was  slain  by  Idomenens  at  Troy 
(Hom.  IL  V.  43.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAETHON  (*a<«wXUiat  is,  "the ahiDing,-' 
occurs  in  Homer  (IL  xL  735,  Od.  t.  479)  as  an 
epithet  or  surname  of  Helios,  and  ia  used  by  later 
writers  as  a  real  proper  name  for  Helios  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  1236  ;  Virg.  Am.  v.  105)  j  but  it  ia 
more  commonly  known  aa  the  name  at  a  son  of 
Helios  by  the  Oceanid  Qymenc,  the  wife  of  Me- 
rops.  The  genealogy  of  Phaethon,  however,  is 
not  the  same  in  all  writers,  for  some  call  him  a  son 
of  Clymenus,theson  of  Helios,  by  Merape  (Hrcin- 
Fab.  154),  or  a  son  of  Helios  by  Prote  (Twti. 
CkiL  iv.  1.^7).  nr,  bistly,  a  son  of  Helios  by  the 
nvmoh  Rhode  or  Rhodos.  (Schol.  ad  PmL  OL  vi. 
131.)  He  received  the  significant  name  Phaethon 
from  his  father,  and  was  afterwards  also  presump- 
tuous and  ambitious  enough  to  request  hii  fatbcr 
one  day  to  allow  him  to  drive  the  chariot  of  the 
snn  across  the  heavens.  Belios  was  induced  by 
tlie  entreaties  of  his  son  and  of  Clymene  to  yield, 
but  thp  youth  being  too  weak  to  check  the  )iors>-s 
came  down  with  his  chariot,  and  so  near  to  the<itrth, 
that  he  nlmost  set  it  on  fire.  Zeus,  tberefnrr, 
killed  him  with  a  flash  of  lightning,  so  that  iie  ffli 
down  into  the  river  Rrid»nus  or  tiie  Po.  His 
sisten.  who  had  yoked  the  horses  to  the  chariui, 
were  metamorphosed  into  poplars,  and  their  tears 
into  ninber.  (Kurip.  f/ippoL  737,  Sec  ;  Apollon. 
Rhod.  iv.  598,  &q.  ;  Lucian,  Dial.  Dear.  25  ; 
Hygin,  Fah.  152,  154  ;  Virg.  Eeloff.  vi,  62,  Aai. 
X.  190  ;  Ov.  Afei.  i.  755,  &c) 

2.  A  son  of  Cephalus  and  Ros,  was  carried  olF 
by  Aphrodite,  who  appointed  him  guardian  of  her 
temple,  (lies,  l^coff.  986.)  Apollodorua  (iii.  14. 
§  3)  calls  him  a  son  of  Tithonus,  and  grandson  nf 
Cephalus,  and  Pausanias  (t.  3.  S  1 )  »  son  ef  (V- 
pholus  and  Humcnu 

3.  The  name  of  one  of  the  horses  of  Eoa.  (Hon. 

011.  xxiii.  246.)  It  is  also  a  aunuune  of  Abavrtua, 
(Apollon.  Rhod.  iii.  245.)  [h.  S.] 

PHAETHON,  a  shive  or  freedman  of  Q.Cieera. 
(Cic,((rf  Q.Fr.  i.  4.  <nl  Ait.  iii.  8.) 

PlIARTHONTIADF^  or  PHAETHONTI- 
DRS  (♦a»ffo»-ri5tt),  i.e.  the  daughters  of  Phaethon 
or  Helios,  and  aistera  of  the  unfortonate  Phaethon. 
They  are  also  coIWd  Heliadea.  (Virg.  Eolog.  vi. 
62  ;  Anthol.  PalaL  ix.  782.)  [US.] 

PHAETHU'SA  i*ai8own).   I.  One  of  th« 
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H«Ii»4H  or  Ptwethontiadeii.  (Ov.  Mel.  it.  346  ; 
amp.  H1LIADE&) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Helios  br  Neaera.  guarded  tlw 
flaAi  of  ber  fiither  in  Tbrinacia  in  conjuncticHi 
vkh  ha  anter  Lwnpetia.  (Horn.  fM.  xil  132 ; 
ApOam.  Rhod.  it.  971.)  [I^  S.] 

PHAETUS,  a  writer  on  wokery  of  uncertain 
age.   (AtboB.  xhr.  p.643,fl.C) 

PHAGITA,  COKNB'LIUS.  [Cohnklius, 
K«.2.1 

PHALAECUS  (MXbuwsX  a  tjiint  of  Ambra- 
cist  in  wkMe  tn.j  Artemia  once  aent  a  young  lion, 
while  be  was  hnolinfc.  When  Phalaecaa  took  the 
young  animal  into  his  hand,  the  M  lioneM  rushed 
fordi  and  tore  him  to  pieces  The  petqile  of  Am- 
bcada  who  thus  got  rid  of  their  tyrant)  prapiUated 
Artenu*  HegcmoiM^  and  erected  a  tutue  to  Arte- 
BH  Agmtafa.  (Anion.  lib.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

PHALAECUS  (*(tAai»s),  son  of  Ononwehna, 
the  lender  of  the  Phocians  in  the  Sacred  Wnr. 
He  waa  still  Terr  yonng  nt  the  death  of  his  uncle 
Phavllits  (B.C.  351),  to  that  the  latter,  thoi^h  he 
des^nated  him  for  his  auccessor  in  the  chief  con|- 
mand,  placed  him  for  a  time  under  the  guaidiailr 
ship  of  his  firieiid  Mnaaeaa.  But  my  shortlyv 
afterwards  Hnaneas  having  &IIen  in  battle  agniiiftt 
the  Boeotians,  Pbalaecus.  notwithstanding  his 
youth,  assumed  the  command  in  person,  nnd 
euiied  on  hostilities  with  various  success.  The 
war  had  now  molded  itself  into  a  aeries  of  petty 
hwasioPB,  or  nther  predatory  inenrsiona  by  the 
Pbaciaos  and  Boeotians  into  each  other's  territory, 
and  continued  without  any  striking  incident  nntil 
aa  iiJ.  Bat  it  seems  that  Phalaeeus  had  failed 
or  neglected  to  esUblish  his  power  at  home  as 
tirmly  a*  bu  jHcdecessors  had  done :  and  a  charge 
waa  hrought  against  him  by  the  opposite  party  of 
havii^  appropriated  part  of  the  sacn^  treasures  to 
his  own  private  purposes,  in  consequence  of  which 
he  was  deprived  of  his  power.  No  punishment, 
howener.  appears  to  have  been  inflicted  on  him  ; 
and  the  following  year(B.c  346)we  find  him  again 
ai^inted  goDml.  wiUioui  any  exphuiation  of 
this  lerdDttan :  but  it  Mema  to  have,  been  in 
•eOM  manner  connected  widi  the  {Koceedings  of 
Philip  of  Macedon,  who  was  now  preparing  to 
interpose  in  the  war.  It  is  not  easy  te  under- 
atand  the  conduct  of  Phnlaecua  in  the  subtequcnt 
uamactionB  ;  but  whether  he  was  deceived  by  the 
I — fntrinns  of  Philip,  or  bad  been  secretly  gained 
ttVM-  by  the  kri^  his  measntee  were  precisely 
those  best  adapted  to  foeilitato  the  pnijecu  of  the 
Macedonian  monarch.  Instead  of  sirengthenintr 
his  aOianc«  with  the  Athenians  and  Spartans,  lie 
treated  the  former  as  if  they  bad  been  his  open 
eacBk^  and  hf  hia  beharioiir  towards  Arahi- 
damiw,  led  dwt  monarch  to  wiUidnw  the  forces 
which  be  had  brattgbt  to  the  succour  of  the  Pho- 
oiuiB.  An  thia  time  Phalnecus  took  no  measures 
to  oppoae  the  progress  of  Philip,  nntil  the  latter 
bad  actoally  passed  the  straiu  of  Thermopylae, 
and  all  hope  of  resistance  was  vain.  He  then 
kastciMd  to  eraiclnde  a  treaty  with  tho  Mace- 
■irau  kinir,  by  which  he  provided  tat  his  own 
mietf,  and  was  allowed  to  withdraw  into  the 
l*riapoaBese  with  a  body  of  6000  mercenaries, 
having  the  aohaf^v  i'hocians  to  their  fate. 
(Orad.  xri.  38— I U,  56,  59  ;  Pnus.  x.  2.  §  7  ; 
Awch.  de  J^.  p.  <5 — *'  ;  1*™* 

ff.  339, 364;  ThitlwJl^  ffngeo-,  vol  v.  chap. «.) 
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leader  of  mercenary  troops,  in  which  character  we 
find  him  engaging  in  variona  enterpriies.  At  one 
time  be  determined  to  enter  the  service  of  the 
Tatenttnea,  then  at  war  with  the  Lncuiaos ;  bat 
a  mutby  among  his  own  troops  having  eoopeBed 
him  te  abandon  this  project  and  tetnn  to  tne 
Peloponnese,  he  subsequently  passed  over  to 
Crete,  and  assisted  the  Cnossiaua  against  their 
neighbours  of  Lyttus.  He  was  at  first  socceasfnl, 
and  took  the  city  of  Lyttoa  ;  but  was  afterwards 
expelled  from  thence  by  Aidildamus  king  of 
Sparu ;  and  having  nut  laid  ai^  te  Cydonia, 
iciat  many  of  his  troops,  and  wus  bimseif  killed  in 
the  attack.  We  are  told  that  his  besi^ng 
eitflines  w«e  set  on  fin  by  lightning,  and  that  he, 
with  many  of  hia  followers,  perisheid  in  the  con- 
Sagtation  ;  bat  ihia  story  was  probably  invented 
to  givs  a  cokwr  te  his  lata  of  that  divine  ven- 
geance which  vnu  bdined  to  wait  upon  the 
whole  (J  his  sacrilegiouB  race.  His  death  appears 
to  have  been  after  that  of  Archidamns  in  a  c,  338, 
(Diod.  xvl  6 1—63  ;  Paua.  x.  2.  $  7.)   ( H.  H.  B.] 

PHALAECUS  (*itXaMeT),  a  lyric  and  epi- 
grammatic poet,  from  whom  the  metre  called  *a. 
fMlKfioy  took  its  name.  (Hephuest  p.  &7-  Oaisf.) 
He  is  occasionaUy  referred  to  by  the  gnnunariam 
(Terenrian.  p.  2424  ;  Auson.  EpiM.  4),  but  they 
give  us  no  information  respecting  hia  <f  orka,  except 
that  he  compoaed  hymns  to  Hermes.  The  line  qnoted 
hy  HephaeMioa  (£«.)  is  evidently  the  first  verse 
of  a  hymn.  He  aeeiM  to  have  been  dlstii^ished 
aa  an  epigrammatist  (Ath.  x.  p.  440,  d.) ;  and  five 
of  his  epigrams  are  still  preserved  in  the  Greek 
Anthology  (Brunck,  Amai.  vol.  i.  p.  421),  beside* 
the  one  quoted  by  Athenneua  (l.  c).  The  age  of 
PhakwcuB  is  uncertain.  The  conjectnre  of  Reiske 
{op.  Pah.  BM.  Grate,  viA.  iv.  p.  490)  is  founded  on 
an  epigram  which  does  not  poperly  belong  to  thia 
writer.  A  more  probable  indication  of  his  date  ia 
furnished  by  another  epigmm,  in  which  lie  mentions 
the  acter  Lycon,  who  lived  in  the  lime  of  Alex- 
ander  the  Great  (Meineke,  /fiat.  Crit.  Coin.  Grtm<. 
p.  327) ;  but  this  epigram  also  is  of  somewhat 
doubtful  authorship.  At  all  evenu  he  was  pro- 
bably one  of  the  principal  Akxandrian  poets. 

The  Phalaecian  verse  is  well  known  Irnm  ito 
frequent  use  by  the  Roman  poets.  The  Roman 
grammarians  also  call  it  Hendecasyllabna.  Its 
normal  form,  which  ndmito  of  many  variations,  w 


It  is  much  older  than  PhaLaeciis,  ntiose  name  is 
given  te  it,  not  because  he  invented,  but  bo- 
cause  he  especially  naed  it.  It  is  a  very  an- 
cient and  important  lyric  metre.  Sappho  fre- 
quently used  it,  and  it  is  even  called  the  ftirpv^ 
Zav^K^f  Unt  *aXatKtipf  (Atil.  Fort  p.  2fi74, 
Putsch  ;  Terentinn.  pw  2440).  No  example  of  it  is 
found  in  the  extant  fragmenta  of  Sappho ;  but 
it  occurs  in  those  of  Anacreon  and  Simonides, 
in  Crntiniia,  in  Snphocles  {i*kiloeL  186 — 151),  and 
other  ancient  Greek  poets,  [P.  S.J 

PHALAGRUS,  one  of  the  SidlianB  t^fpraned 
by  Verres.  He  was  a  native  of  Centoripa,  and  the 
commmider  of  a  ship.    (Cic.  Vcrr.  v.  40,  44, 46.) 

PHALANTHUS  (*dA(u«>s),  a  son  of  Age- 
laiia,  and  grandaon  of  Stymphalna,  «ad  the  re- 
pntt^d  founder  of  Phahuithus  in  Arcadk.  (Pam. 
viii.  36.  S7.)  fU&J 

PHALANTHUS  <*i(xai«isX  >  Phoenkian 
leader,  who  held  for  a  long  time  against  the  Do* 
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nuM  the  town  of  JolfHu  in  Kwdei,  btting  «a- 
oannBed  by  u  onciB,  wbM  bid  deduwd  that  hs 
khonld  not  be  driToi  bm  tbo  knd  till  white  crowi 
■htndd  ■ppwr  and  fiibet  be  found  in  bowU.  1^- 
clnt,  the  Greek  leader,  hsTing  hevd  thii,  MmB- 
what  cliiraiilj  fiilfilled  the  conditions  at  the  pro- 
phecy by  whiteniug  oonM  crowo  with  chalk  and 
inlfodiMiog  a  few  ibmU  fiah  into  the  bowl  which 
Md  PhalaBthni>  wine.  Tbo  ktter  agooi^ndly 
wao  ttnffied  into  •umndcr,  oad  evaenatol  uw 
■■land  after  &  futile  attonpt,  wherein  he  woe  out- 
witted by  IphidiiB,  to  carry  off  a  qnantity  of  trm- 
Mire  with  him.  (Eigiai,  op.  Alk.  viii.  pp.  S6Q,  e,  I, 
3fil.a,b.)  [E.  E.] 

PHALANTHUS  a  Lacedaemo- 

nian, worn  of  AfaBoa,  waa  the  fbander  of  IWontun 
aboat  B.  0.  708.  The  legend,  as  coUecled  from 
Justin.iuid  from  Antiochus  and  Kphontiin  Strabo, 
i>  as  follows.  When  the  Lacedaemonians  set  forth 
on  their  firtt  Mesaenian  war,  they  bound  them- 
lalm  by  an  oath  not  to  ntnm  home  till  diey  had 
bfOM^t  the  contest  to  a  nieoemfal  issue.  But 
nine  yean  passed  away,  and  in  the  tenth  their 
wives  tent  to  compfaun  of  their  state  of  widowhood, 
and  to  point  nut,  as  its  consequence,  that  their 
coRiitry  woald  have  no  new  generaUon  of  citisens 
to  defend  iL  By  the  advice  therefore  of  Aracns, 
the  young  men,  who  had  ifrown  op  ainea  the  be- 
ginniug  of  the  war,  and  had  never  taken  the  oath, 
were  Mat  home  to  become  &thers  of  children  by 
the  Spartan  viigina ;  and  thoae  who  were  thus 
bom  were  called  TlapOtifltu  (sons  of  the  maidens). 
According  to  TheopompuA  (up.  AA.Ti.u.  '27I|C,  d; 
couph  Oiaaab.  ad  lae.),  the  widows  of  those  who 
had  lallan  in  tba  Mesaroiwi  war  were  givon  ai 
wives  to  Helola ;  and,  though  this  statoraent  mom 
probably  refua  to  the  second  war,  it  teema  liktly 
that  the  Partheniae  were  the  of&pring  of  some 
maniages  of  disparagement,  which  the  nccesnty  of 
the  period  had  induced  the  Spartans  to  permit. 
'Hm  notion  of  Man  so,  that  the  luune  was  given  in 
derision  to  those  who  had  declined  the  expedition, 
ahriidung  inm  war  like  maidem,  seetas  lose  do- 
serving  of  notice.  As  tliey  grew  up,  they  were 
looked  down  upon  by  their  follow-citiiens,  and 
were  excluded  from  certain  privileges,  Indigiinnt 
at  this,  they  formed  a  conspincy  under  Pfanlan- 
thus,  one  of  their  number,  against  the  government, 
and  when  their  design  was  detected,  they  were 
allowed  to  go  forth  and  found  a  colony  under  his 
guidance  and  with  the  sanction  of  the  Delphic  god. 
Pausaoias  tolls  us  that  Phalanthus,  when  setting 
out  on  this  expedition,  was  told  by  an  oracle  from 
IMphit  that  m  would  find  a  teiriloiy  and  a  city 
in  ttiat  phkee  where  lain  should  fell  on  him  nndtt 
a  dear  ucy  (at^).  On  his  arrival  in  Italy,  he 
conquered  the  barbarians  in  battle,  but  was  unaUe 
to  take  any  of  their  cities  or  their  land.  Wearied 
out  with  luB  fruitlesa  efforts,  and  cast  down  under 
the  belief  that  the  oracle  had  meant  to  express  an 
impossitrility,  he  waa  lying  one  day  with  hia  head 
on  his  wtleli  lap,  as  riie  strove  to  comfort  him, 
when  suddenly,  feeling  her  tears  dropping  on  htm, 
it  Sashed  opon  his  mind  that,  as  her  nunc  was 
Aethra  (A&pa,\  the  mystorious  prediction  was  at 
length  fulAlled.  On  the  surteeding  night  he  cap- 
tured Tarentum,  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
flonrishing  towns  bo  the  coast.  The  mass  of  the 
inhabitanta  took  refuge,  according  to  Justin,  in 
Brand  nsinm,  and  hitber  Pbalanthnt  himieV  fled 
•fterwatdi,  when  he  waa  driven  out  from  his  own 


oohmy  by  a  seditl<m.  He  ended  Ui  dqs  fn  «xila« 
but,  wboi  he  wu  at  the  pnnt  of  daathi  he  deaind 
the  BnndnduiB  to  tednoe  bia  mnuna  to  dart  and 
qifinkle  it  m  the  sgora  of  Tamtam  ;  by  which 
means,  he  told  them,  Apollo  had  ^edioled  tbM 
they  might  recover  their  country.  The  oncle. 
however,  had  named  this  as  the  method  of  securing 
Taientoffl  to  the  ParUMoiae  for  ever.  (Stiab.  vi. 
pp.  278— 380,  882  ;  3m.  iiL  4,  xx.  1 1  ttm.  x. 
10 ;  Arist  m  T.  7,  ed.  Bekk. ;  Kod.  xv.  OS  j 
Kon.  HaL  FriM^m.  xviL  1, 2  ;  Hor.  Cam.  ti.  6  ; 
Senr.  ad  Virg.  Am.  in.  &5I  ;  Heyne,  Eaemn.  ziv. 
ad  Viry.  I.  c  ;  Clint.  F.  H,  vol  L  p.  174,  foL  iL 
p.  410,  note  u  :  Thirl  wall's  Greece,  vol.  i.  p.  3&2. 
Ac;;  HaU.  Dor.  1%.^  12,  7.  { 10,  iiL  5.  87. 
6. 1 10.)  (E.  E.] 

PHA'LARIS  (*dA«vu),  ruler  of  AgtigentBm 
in  Sicily,  has  obtidned  a  proverbial  celrarity  as  ■ 
cruel  and  inhuman  tyrant.  But  fer  from  the  noto- 
riety thus  given  to  Ms  name  having  con  tribe  led  to 
our  real  knowledge  of  his  life  and  hielMy,  it  baa 
only  served  to  envelope  every  thing  connected  with 
him  in  a  cloud  of  bble,  through  which  it  is  scarcely 
poMible  to  catch  a  glimpae  of  truth.  The  period  at 
which  he  lived  has  been  the  subject  of  much  dia- 
puto,  ond  his  reign  has  been  carried  back  by  soma 
writers  as  far  as  the  31st  Olympiad  <B.  c.  666J, 
but  there  seems  little  doubt  that  the  ilatemeal  of 
Suidas,  who  represent*  him  aa  reigning  in  the  5'2d 
Olympiad,  is  in  the  main  correct  Euaebius  iu  one 
passage  gives  the  older  date,  but  in  another  aaigna 
the  comnmicement  of  bis  reign  to  the  third  year 
of  the  52d  Olj-minad  (b,  c,  570) ;  and  this  is  con- 
firmed by  Btatanento  whidi  repneent  hun  aa  oon- 
tempoiary  with  Stasiekoma  and  Ctoema.  (Said.  v. 
•dKapit ;  Easeb.  Gknm.  an.  1865,  1393,  1446  ; 
SyncelL  p.  213,  d.  ed.  Pari* ;  Oros.  i.  20  i  Plin. 
H.  N.  viL  £6 ;  Arist.  TUef.  ii.  20  ;  Diod.  Etc  Vat. 
pp.  35,  36  ;  Bciitley.  DuatrU^  on  tie  Epi^ 
Piiiiaru;  Clinton,F.//.  vol.i.  p.  23t>,  vol.  il  p.4.) 

There  seems  iw  doubt  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Agrigentvm,  thovgfa  the  author  of  the  epocunu 
epistles  ascribed  to  bus  repreaento  him  as  bon  in 
tile  idand  of  Astypahwa,  and  first  arriving  in  Sicily 
as  an  exile.  Concerning  the  steps  by  which  he 
rose  to  power  we  are  almost  wholly  in  the  dark. 
Polyaenus  indeed  tells  ui  that  he  was  a  bmer  of 
the  public  revenue,  and  that  under  {naleiMe  of 
constructing  a  temple  on  a  height  which  com- 
manded the  city,  he  contrived  to  erect  a  tamporvy 
citadel,  which  he  occupied  with  an  aimed  force, 
and  thus  made  himself  master  of  the  sovereignty. 
But  this  story  has  much  the  air  of  a  feble,  and  it 
is  claoily  implied  by  Aristotle  {Pal.  v.  10)  Uiat  he 
was  raised  by  hu  felk>w<itiien«  to  soote  high 
ofHoe  in  the  state,  of  which  he  afterwards  availed 
himself  to  assume  a  despotic  authority.  Of  the 
events  of  bis  reign,  which  lasted  according  to  Eaae- 
bins  sixteen  years,  we  can  hardly  be  said  to  Imow- 
anydiing ;  but  a  few  anecdotes  preserved  to  as  by 
Polraenna  (v.  I.),  the  anthority  of  whidi  it  ia  diffi- 
cult to  estimate,  represent  him  aa  mfftgei  in  fre- 
quent wars  with  his  neighbours,  and  extendii^  his 
power  and  dominion  on  all  sidn,  thongh  mnrr 
frequently  by  atmtagem  than  open  force.  It  would 
appear  from  AristoUe  (RhH,  0.  20),  if  there  he  no 
mistake  in  the  story  there  told,  that  he  was  at  one 
time  maitor  of  Himem  as  wdl  as  Agrigentan  i 
but  there  cotnuily  is  no  authority  for  toe  state- 
ment of  Suidaa  (a.  v.  MAofti),  that  bia  power  tt.- 
tended  over  the  whole  of  Smij.   The  umj  tald 
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by  INadonu  of  the  maiuwr  of  hia  dauh  hat  tnrj 
•ppcanum  of  abble,but  is  probBbiy  lo  &r  foonded 
in  bet  tbat  be  peruhed  bf  a  Hidden  outbreak  of 
the  popi^  furj,  in  which  it  apponia  Hat  Tele- 
wachaa,  the  aoceetor  of  Theron,  mutt  have  borne 
a  coB^iciious  part  (Diod.  Sm.  Vai.  p.  35,  26  ; 
Tntfc  cue  T.  956  ;  Cic  iu  7  ;  Scbul.  ad 

Fimd.  OL  iU.  68.)  The  atatemeot  of  lamblichus, 
who  inmeiita  kirn  aa  detknaied  br  Pythagoiaa 
(Dt  tit.  PwA.  32.  S  123.  ed.  KieML),  it  vIoUy 
Bnv6rthy  of  crediL 

No  drcnoutanoe  connected  with  Phalarii  it 
more  celebrated  than  (he  brazan  bull  in  which  he 
ii  nid  te  have  bunt  alive  the  victims  of  hi* 
cnelty,  and  of  which  we  an  told  that  be  made  the 
tint  experiment  upon  it>  inveutOT  Perillui.  [Pa- 
aiLLVS.]  Thb  latter  itoi;  has  much  the  air  of 
an  inventioa  of  later  timei,  and  Timaeus  even  de- 
nied altogether  the  existence  of  the  bull  itseUl  It  it 
indeed  ughlj  probable,  as  anerted  by  that  writer, 
that  the  atatoe  extant  in  later  tiraea — which  wai 
ouried  «Br  from  Agrigentum  by  the  Carthaginians, 
and  aftefwarda  captured  by  Scipio  at  the  taking  of 
that  city — wai  not,  aa  pretended,  the  identical 
hall  of  Phalaiia,  but  thia  is  evidently  no  argument 
igoinot  it!  original  existence,  and  it  is  certain  that 
the  hxut  of  thia  celebrated  engine  of  torture  was 
inoeparaUy  aawditod  witb  the  name  of  Phalaria 
■seariy  as  the  time  of  Pindar.  (Pind.i>(&.  i.  185  ; 
tHoL  ad  ioc ;  IXod.  xiiL  90 ;  Polyb.  xii.  2£  ; 
TiHMoa,  b.  1 16—118.  ed.  Didot ;  Callim.  fr.  1 19, 
191;  Phit.  Poratf.  p.315.)  That  poet  olao  ^leaka 
of  I^ialaria  himself  in  terms  y^hich  clearly  prove 
that  bis  reputation  as  a  barbarous  tyrant  was  then 
aliMdy  Mlj  estaUiihed,  and  all  sabeH]umit  writeia, 
naiil  a  veer  late  period,  allude  to  him  in  tenu  of 
•iuihr  import.  CKoro  in  particular  colls  him  "  cm- 
ddiMimus  omnium  tynuDorum"  (  m  IVrr.  iv. 
33),  and  uaes  his  name  as  ptoveibial  for  a  tyrant 
in  the  worst  sense  of  the  word,  as  opposed  to  a  mild 
and  enlightened  dcapot  like  Peisistratus.  (Cic.  ad 
JU.TtL20;  see  alsoZ>eQr.  il  7,  iii.6,  i)e72gD.  L 
38,  and  other  paasagea  ;  Poljb.  viL  7  ;  Luciac 
t'er.  Hi^  23,  Bu.  Acau.  8  ;  Pint,  de  ler.  Mom. 
twi.  p.553.) 

But  in  tiie  later  ages  of  Greek  litemture,  there 
■yjiien  te  have  existed  or  ariseu  a  totally  di&emit 
(ndition  cobceming  Phalaria,  which  represented 
btai  as  a  man  of  a  naturally  mild  and  humane  dis- 
pssitieii,  and  only  forced  into  acts  of  severity  or 
•ccBiiMial  cruelty,  by  the  pressure  of  drcunutanees 
wA  the  machinatioDs  of  his  enemies.  Stilt  more 
uraage  ia  H  that  be  spears  at  the  same  time  as 
an  adatinr  of  litentare  and  philoaophy,  and  the 
puma  of  men  ofletlers.  Sndi  ia  the  a^ect  under 
wfaidt  tbe  Thafar*w  of  the  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  is 
freacnted  to  ua  in  two  dedamationa  commonly  as- 
cribed to  Locian  (though  regarded  by  many  writers 
■s  net  the  work  of  uat  author),  and  still  more 
■irikii^y  in  the  weU-known  epistles  which  bear 
Ike  name  of  Phalari*  himself.  Purely  fictitious  as 
ike  htler  ondaobtedly  are,  it  is  difficult  to  con- 
Ri>e  that  the  sophist  who  composed  them  would 
Ibtc  friven  diem  n  colour  and  character  so  entirely 
•pposite  to  all  that  tnditi<m  had  lecnded  of  the 
tyiaal,  if  there  had  not  existed  sane  traces  of  a 
«M1t  difierent  version  ot  hu  history. 

Titt  onOB  celdiratcd  epiatlea  alluded  to  are  now 
Wliiliiiul  chiefly  on  account  of  the  literary  con- 
twcct^f  to  which  tkey  gave  rite,  and  the  matteriy 
flimiiiiliiMi  in'  whidi  Bentlpy  exposed  their  tpn- 


tiounasa.  The  proob  of  this,  derived  IroiB  the 
gbdng  anadiindaaB  in  which  thqr  abound — anch 
aa  tlw  mention  of  the  dtiea  u  IWomeidnia, 
Alaeaa,  and  Phintias,  which  were  not  built  till 
long  after  the  death  of  Phalaria  —  the  allusioiu  to 
tm^dies  and  comedies  as  things  well  knownand  of 
ordinary  occurrence — tbe  introduction  of  senti- 
ments and  expressions  manifestly  derived  from 
later  writers,  such  as  Herodotus,  Democritas,  and 
even  Callhnidius — and  above  ^  the  dialect  of 
the  epistles  themsslvesi  which  is  tbe  later  Attic, 
such  as  was  the  current  language  of  the  learned  in 
the  latter  a^  of  the  Roman  empire  —  would  ap- 
pear  so  glaring,  that  it  is  difficult  to  conceive  how 
a  body  of  men  of  any  pretensiona  to  leamniB  could 
be  found  to  muntain  tbeir  authenticity.  Still  more 
extraordinary  is  it,  that  a  writer  of  so  much  taste 
and  cultivation  aa  Sir  William  Temple  ahould  have 
spoken  in  the  highest  terms  their  intrinsic  merit, 
and  have  pronounced  them  unquestionably  genuine 
on  thia  evidence  alone.  ( Ettaji  on  A  neimt  amd  Modm 
£eanitit^  Works,  vol.))Lp.478.)  Probably  no  reader 
at  the  [n«scnt  day  will  be  found  to  look  into  them 
without  concurring  iu  the  sentence  of  Bentley,  that 
they  are  a  lardle  of  conimon-plaoea,*'  The  cftistJe 
in  which  the  tyrant  profesaes  to  give  the  Athenians 
an  account  of  hia  treatment  of  Perillus,  and  the 
reasons  for  it  (Bpk  v.  of  Lennep  and  ScliMfer,  it  is 
£p.  ccxxiL  of  the  older  editions),  would  aeean  suf- 
ficient in  itself  to  betray  the  sophist.  The  period 
at  which  thia  fo^ery  was  composed  cannot  now  be 
detennined.  Polition  ascribed  the  furious  epis- 
tles in  question  to  Lncian,  but  thrra  is  certainly 
no  ground  for  thia  supposition,  and  they  are  pro- 
banj  the  work  of  a  much  later  period.  The  first 
aatbor  who  rebn  to  tbem  ia  Stobaens,  by  whom 
they  are  repeatedly  quoted,  wiUiout  any  apparent 
suspicion  {Floriieg.  tit.  7.  %  68,  49.  f§  16.  26, 
86.  8  17)  ;  but  Photius  alludes  to  tbem  {Ep.  207). 
in  terms  that  clearly  iniimate  that  he  regarded 
them  as  spurious.  At  a  later  period  they  arr 
mentioned  with  the  -greatest  admiration  by  Suidas 
(s.v.  ^diAapii),  who  calls  them  Amufiaaint  tocu. 
Tsetses  also  has  extracted  largely  from  them,  and 
calls  Pbalaria  himself  txtuwr  i  wdnro^r.  (Ckil.  i. 
669,  Ac,  V.  839—969.)  After  the  revival  of  learn- 
ing also,  they  appear  to  have  enjoyed  considoraUe 
reputaUon,  though  rejected  as  spurious  by  Politiao, 
Menage,  and  other  eminent  achohva.  Tbey  were 
first  given  to  tliu  world  in  a  Latin  tmnslation  by 
Francesco  Accoiti  of  Arcxzo,  published  at  Rome  in 
1470,  of  which  many  auccessivc  editions  appeared 
before  the  end  the  fifteenth  century.  The  ori- 
ginal Greek  text  was  not  published  till  1 498,  whn 
it  was  printed  at  Venice,  together  with  the  epistles 
aacribed  to.  Apolloniut  of  Tytna  and  M.  BrHtus. 
They  were  afterwards  inserted  by  Aldus  in  hu 
collection  of  the  Greek  writers  of  epistles  (Vem-t. 
1499),  and  passed  throogli  seveml  editions  in  the 
16th  and  17th  centuries,  but  nono  of  any  iHiie, 
un^l  that  printed  at  Uxford  in  I69fi,  which  bom 
the  name  of  Charles  Boyle,  and  gave  occauon  In 
the  famous  dissertation  of  Dentley  already  reforred 
In.  For  the  literary  history  of  this  controverey.  in 
which  Bentley  was  oppoaed  not  only  by  Boyle,  but 
by  all  the  learning  wmeh  Oxford  could  master,  as 
well  as  by  the  wit  and  satire  of  Swift  and  Atter- 
bury,  the  reader  may  consult  Monk^  Li/i  ef 
^nf/ey,  chaps.  4 — 6,  and  Dyce's  preiiicc  tohisedition 
of  Bentleyt  works  (8vo.  Lood.  1886).  Sinee  this 
period  only  two  editions  of  the  £(Mstlea  of  Phalaria 
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have  been  gfven  to  the  world :  the  one  commenced 
by  Lennpp.  and  published  after  his  death  bj  Vnlck- 
vDMr  (410.  Grontngae,  1777)*  which  codUudi  « 
gTMtl;  imptovod  text  and  nlaabit  notn,  together 
witli  a  Latin  traniiation  of  Beuller^  dinertationi. 
The  latter  are  omitted  hy  Schaefer  in  h'w  edition 
(8vo.  Lipe.  1823),  in  which  he  has  reproduced  the 
text  and  notei  of  LeoDep.  but  with  many  conec- 
tioiu  of  the  former  and  tome  additional  notes  of  his 
own.  This  hut  edition  ia  deddodlr  the  best  that 
has  em  ^^>eared.  The  epistles  have  also  been 
fepeatedly  transfaited  into  Italian  and  French,  and 
three  sepanto  veniona  of  them  havn  np])mied  in 
Kn)!llsh,  the  latest  of  which  is  that  by  Franklin, 
Lond.  1749.  [E.  H.  a] 

PHALCES  (*dKicris\  a  son  of  Temenaa.  and 
father  of  Rh^idas,  was  one  of  the  Hemcleidae. 
He  took  possession  of  the  j^vemment  of  Sicyon, 
and  there  founded  the  temple  of  Hera  Prodmraia. 
(Paus.  ii.  6.  g  4.  1 1.  §  2,  1 3.  §  1  ;  !Stmb.  viii.  p. 
389.)  He  is  said  to  have  kilt«4  his  father  and  his 
sister  Hymetho.  (Paus.  ii.  29.  §  3.)  A  Trojan 
of  the  same  name  occurs  in  Homer.  (IL  xiv. 
513.)  IL.  S  ] 

PHA'T.KAS,  or  PHA'LLEAS  {♦bX*«, 
A^at),  a  writer  on  political  economy  mentioned  by 
Aristotle.  He  was  a  native  of  Chalcedon.  He 
had  turned  his  attention  mainly  to  the  relationB  of 
property,  his  theory  being  that  all  the  citizens  in  a 
state  shoo  Id  have  an  equal  amoont  of  property,  and 
be  educated  in  the  same  manner.  (ArisL  Pol.  ii. 
4.  §§  1,6,  12,  9.  §8.)  [C.P.M.1 

PllALKHION,  apninter  ofsecond-mte  merit, 
who  painted  a  pictare  of  ScyibL  (Plin.  M.  M 
xxsr.  II.  B.  40.  8  38.)  [P.S.1 

PHALEREUS.    DEMETRIUS.  [Dxiix- 

TRIt'S.} 

PHALE'RUS  (♦(tAnpoi).  1.  One  of  the  La- 
pithae,  who  vm^  present  at  the  wedding  of  Peiri- 
thous.  (llus.  Seui.  IJerc  IRO.) 

2.  A  son  of  Alcon,  and  grandson  of  Erechthens 
or  KurysthencK,  was  one  of  the  Argonauta,  and  the 
founder  of  Oyrtmi.  (Orph.  Ar^.  144.)  Ife  is  said 
to  have  emigrated  with  his  daughter  Chalciope  or 
Chalcippc  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  and  when  his 
fnther  dcmaiidud  tlint  ho  should  be  sent  back,  the 
Chnlcidians  refused  to  deliver  him  up.  (Schoi.  ad 
.■tpotlam.  Rhod.  i.  97.)  In  the  port  of  Pfaalenim 
near  Athens,  which  was  believed  to  have  derived 
iu  name  from  liim,  an  altar  was  dedicated  to  him. 
(IW  i.  I.  §  4.)  [L.  S.] 

PHAl.I'NUS  («a\7niO<  a  Zncynthian,  in  the 
»prvice  of  the  satmp  TiMnphemi-s,  with  whom  he 
was  in  high  favour  in  consequence  of  hia  preten- 
sions te  military  Kcicncc.  After  the  battle  of 
Cunaxa,  D.a  401,  he  accompanied  the  Persiun 
hrmlda,  whom  Artaxerzes  and  Tissaphemes  sent 
to  the  Cyrean  Greeks  te  require  them  to  lay  down 
their  arms  ;  and  he  recommended  his  countrymen 
to  submit  te  the  king,  as  the  only  means  of  safety. 
Plutarch  calls  him  Phalenas.  (Xen.  Amtb.  ii.  1. 
g|  7—23  ;  Pint  Artar.  13.)  fE.  F,.] 

PIIAMAEAS  or  PHAMEAS,  HIMILCO. 
[IIlMILCU.  No.  11.] 

I'llA'MEAS,  a  rich  friicdman  from  Sordiniii, 
was  the  uncle  of  M.  Tigcllius  Hernicigcnes,  of 
whom  Horace  speaks  i.  2).  Phiunea»  died 
in  H.  c.  49  ;  and  in  u.  c  45  Cicero  undertook  tn 
plead  some  cause  relating  te  the  property  of 
Phameaa  against  the  young  Octavii,  the  sons  of 
Cneios.    Cicero  did  this  in  order  to  ptease  the 


dictator  Coenr,  who  patronised  the  musician 
Tigellius ;  but  he  did  not  fulfil  his  promise,  for 
reasons  .which  he  asugned  to  Tigellius,  but  which 
appeared  ansBtiafoctory  to  the  hUler.  (CSc  ad 
AIL  Iz.  9.  8  4,  13.  g  6,  ad  Fwk.  ix.  16,  vtL  24, 
ad  Ait  xiii.  49 ;  Weichert,  Poet.  LaL  p.  304  ; 
Dnimann's  Rom.  vol.  vi.  p.  318.) 

PHANES(*dn|i).  1.  A  mystic  divinity  in 
the  system  of  the  Orpbics,  is  also  called  Eros,  Eri- 
c^Meus,  Mptis,  and  Ptotegonus.  He  is  said  to 
hare  sprung  from  the  mystic  mundane  egg,  and  to 
have  been  the  lather  of  all  gods,  and  the  creator  of 
men.  (Proc.  m  Plot.  CraL  p.  36  ;  Orph.  .4ry. 
15  ;  Lactant  ImtU.  i.5.) 

2.  A  Theban  who  is  said  to  have  introduced  tha 
wnrvhip  of  Dionysus  Lyiius  from  Tbebea  te  Sicvon. 
(Paus.  ii.  7.  §  6.)  [L.  Sl] 

PHANES  («<b^f).  a  Greek  of  HalicanaHnie, 
of  snond  judgment  and  military  experience,  in  the 
service  of  Amasis,  king  of  Ii^*pt,  fled  from  the 
latter  and  passed  over  to  Cambyses,  king  of  Persia. 
When  Cambyses  invaded  Egypt,  the  Greek  and 
Carian  mercenaries  in.  the  service  of  the  Ggyptiaa 
monarch,  pnt  to  death  the  sons  of  Phanes  in  the 
presence  of  their  father,  and  dmnk  of  their  blood. 
(Herod,  iii.  4,  II.) 

PHANOO,  FUFI'CIUS.  [Fango-] 

PIL\'NIAS,  a  fireedman  of  App.  Cbmdins 
Pulcher  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  ii  13.  iii  1,  6). 

PH  A'NIAS  or  PHAE^IAS  (Wat,*awfas  ; 
the  MSS.  vary  between  the  two  forms,  and  both 
are  given  by  Snidas).  i.  Of  Eresos  in  Lesbo^  a 
distinguished  Peripatetic  phitoMtpher,  the  imme- 
diate disciple  of  Aristotle,  and  the  contemporary, 
follow-citizen,  and  firiend  of  Tbeophmstu*,  a  letter 
iif  whose  to  Phaniaa  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  (v. 
37  ;  Scbol.  m  ApoUoa.  i.  972  ;  Sttab.  xUL  p.  6 18). 
He  is  placed  by  Snidas  (*. u)  at  OL  111,  B.c. 
:{3f)  (comp.  Clem.  Alex.  Sirvm.  i.  p.  145,  Sylk^ 
Phnnias  does  not  seem  to  have  founded  a  diitiiKt 
school  of  his  own,  but  he  was  a  most  diligent 
writer  npon  every  department  of  philosophy,  as  it 
was  studied  by  the  Peripatetics,  especially  logic, 
physics,  history,  and  litemtiire.  In  fiuthe  was, 
for  the  extent  of  his  studies,  the  most  distinguished 
disciple  of  Aristotle,  afW  TheophrastuL  Hia 
writings  may  be  daaufied  in  the  following  man- 
ner : — 

I.  On  Logic.  Of  this  class  of  his  writings  we 
have  bat  little  information,  probably  because,  betofr 
only  paiaphnues  and  supplements  to  the  work^  of 
Aristotle,  they  were,  in  after  geneiationa,  eclipsed 
by  the  writings  tS  the  master  himself.  In  a 
paMHge  of  Ammoniu*  {ad  Cattfj.  p.  1 3 ;  Schol. 
Ariai.  p.  28,  a.  40,  ed.  Bnutdis)  we  are  told  that 
Eudemios,  Phaniox,  and  Theopbnutus  wiote,  in 
emulation  of  their  master,  Kann^oi  iral  w*fA 
fpftfiytlas  Hal  'AraAtrrimfv.  There  is  also  a  rather 
important  passage  respecting  ideas,  preserved  by 
Alexander  of  Aphrodisias,  from  a  work  of  Phaniaa, 
updj  AiiSipoif  (Scb(d.  AriA  p.  566,  a.  ed.  Bnndia), 
which  may  possibly  be  the  same  as  the  work  itpit 
roils  atufitirrii,  from  which  Athenaeus  cites  a  cri- 
ticism on  certain  musicians  (xiv.  p.  638). 

II.  On  Natural  Scicnct.  A  work  on  plants,  rd 
^uTMcif,  or  ri  ntpl  poTuv,  is  repeatedly  quoted 
by  Athenaeua,  and  frequently  in  connection  witK 
the  work  of  Theophrastus  on  the  same  subject,  to 
which,  therefore,  it  has  been  supposed  by  some  to 
have  formed  a  supplement  (Ath.  tL  54,  £8 
d,  iz.  p.  406,  c.  &c.)   The  ^gmente  quoted  hr 
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AtbnaRM  are  nfficimt  to  give  ai  MNne  notion  oT 
Ok  contenu  of  Uie  woric  and  the  style  of  the  writer. 
He  iMBS  to  have  paid  especinl  attention  to  plants 
nml  in  gudma  uid  otherwite  cloaely  connected 
vith  nun  :  and  in  his  atjie  we  trace  the  exactnt-KS 
mad  the  one  about  definitioiM  which  ebancterixe 
the  acbod  of  Ariatotle. 

III.  0»  Hiaktrg.  PhaniM  wrote  much  in  thii  de- 
paftment.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Plntarehf  who  quote* 
him  as  an  uthoritT'  (TftsMuftwA*,  13),  «■  irip 
AtAiffofoT  Ktti-YpaiAfiAnt¥  oin  brtipot  laropatrnv. 
lleimrteB  sort  of  chronicle  of  his  native  city,  tinder 
the-  title  of  Tlfivrdfiis  'Epivm,  the  second  book  of 
which  is  quoted  bjT  AthMMWiu  (viiU  p.  333,  e. ; 
eunp.  EuniBth.  p.  35,  18 ;  Clem.  Alrx.  Snm.  1 
pp.  144.  145,  Sylb. ;  PluL  Sol.  14,  3*2,  T^aL 
1,  7,  73  ;  Suid.  and  Etym.  Kag.  s.  v,  KvpStti ; 
Ath.  ii  p.  48,  d.).  It  is  doubtful,  however, 
whethrr  all  these  citations  refer  to  one  work  or  to 
iDore.  From  the  references  to  Solon  and  Theini<- 
todea,  SMne  suppose  that  Phaiiias  wrote  a  distinct 
work  on  Athenian  history  ;  but,  on  the  other  hand, 
a*  the  npvrdyciT  *Epiaio.  is  the  only  chronological 
work  of  his  of  which  we  have  the  title,  it  may  be 
suppoaed  that  tins  work,  was  a  chronicle  of  the 
hiitorj  of  Greece,  arranged  under  the  nv«nl 
yean,  which  were  distinguished  by  the  name  of 
the  Prylama  Epomymi  of  Eresos.  Most  of  the 
■[uetations  refer  to  some  point  of  chronidogy.  He 
nl«>  bnaied  himself  with  a  department  of  history, 
•  hich  the  philosophera  of  his  time  particularly  cul- 
tivated, the  history  of  the  tyranta,  upon  which  he 
wrate  teTpisl  woi^a.  One  of  tbne  was  about  the 
tymnU  of  Sicily  (w*fii  tmv  iw  SurtAif  npianmv, 
Ath.  L  p.  6,  e.,  ri.  p.  232,  c).  Another  was  en- 
titled Tvpdrwmp  iimftmt  tx  ri/uipUts,  in  which 
he  appears  to  have  discnsaed  further  the  question 
luoched  npon  by  Aristotle  tn  his  Foiitic  (v.  8,  9. 
la.).  We  bare  several  quotationa  from  this  woric, 
and  anong  them  the  story  of  AntQeon  and  Hip- 
pacinaa.  (Ath.  iii.  p.  90,  e.«  x.  p.  438,  e. ;  Parthen. 
kroL  7.) 

It  is  not  clear  to  which  of  the  worlu  of.Phanias 
the  pasaafres  cited  by  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  16,  e.)  and 
Plalarch  {dt  Dt/kI.  Onus,  c  23)  ought  to  be  K- 
Wied.  They  evidently  belong  to  the  hiatoricnl 
Jus. 

IV.  Om  Lilmxiun.  In  the  department  of  literary 
history  two  works  of  PboniaB  are  mentioned,  IltpJ 
'otifniF  and  Ilepl  rwy  2wK)nitik£v.  The  second 
book  of  the  farmor  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (viii.  p. 
352).  and  the  latter  b  twiee  nfetred  to  by  IMogenea 
(ii.  65,  vL  8).  In  the  former  work  he  seems  to 
have  paid  particular  attention  to  the  Athenian 
mancian*  and  comedians.  (Vossina,  d4  HiiL  Qrme. 
p.  84,  ed.  Weateimann  ;  Fabric  BibL  Graee.  vol. 
iiL  p.  502  ;  Vosa.  Diatr.  tU  Pimia  Erttia,  Oandav. 
1324 ;  Pkha,  Z^sAsmo,  pp.  2)5,  Ac;  Ebert,  Din. 

Ac;;  Pidler,  in  Etach  aad Uniber*a  Emq^^pSdie, 

2.  A  diKi]4e  of  Poseidonius,  whom  Vossius  has 
ntofiounded  with  the  above,  but  Menagius  and 
JoesiuB  rightly  regard  him  as  a  different  person. 
Diogenes  dies  him,  ir  *pArtf  rSv  tloviXwflmr 
«XaA«v  {m.  41), 

a.  A  poet  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  who  had  a 
ptsee  in  the  (Jarlami  of  Meleager,  and  Uved.  as  is 
evident  from  his  6th  epigram,  between  tho  times  of 
^bana  and  of  Meieagor,  that  is,  between  the 
noiypaitof  the  ihkd  and  tlie  nrijr  part  of  the  first 


centuries  b.  c    We  have  right  of  his  epigrams 

(Bmnck,  jinai.  vol.  Ii.  p.  5'2  ;  Jacobs,  Anth.  Graee, 
vol.  ii.  p.  53,  vol.  xiii.  p.  933.)  [P.  S.] 

PUA'NOCLES  (*tm>KX^t],  one  of  the  best  of 
the  later  Greek  elegiac  poets.  We  have  no  exact 
iniwiBatiMi  respecting  his  time,  but  he  seems,  from 
the  style  at  hi*  poattj,  tn  have  lived  in  the  naw 
period  as  Hermesianax,  Philetoa,  and  C^dUmacbas, 
that  is,  in  the  Ume  of  Philip  aiid  Alexaador  the 
Great.  The  elegiac  poetry  of  that  period  was 
occupied  for  the  most  part  in  deacribing  the  man- 
ners and  spirit  of  old  Greek  life,  under  the  form  of 
nanationa,  chiefly  of  an  amatory  character,  the  per- 
sonages of  which  were  taken  from  the  old  mytho- 
Phanoelea  is  called  by  Plutarch  iparucit 
dviffi,  a  phrase  which  very  well  describes  the  nature 
of  hie  poetry  {Qtiaest.  Cottviv.  iv.  5.  3,  p.  b'71,  b.). 
He  seems  only  to  have  written  one  poem,  which 
was  entitled  'Epwrw  ^  KaXol  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom. 
vi.  p.  750, 1'rotrepl.  p.  32),  or,  in  Latin,  Capkliiu'ii 
(Lactant.  Argvm.  iv.  .in  Ovid,  Metam.  iL).  The 
second  title,  KaAof,  describes  the  nature  of  its  con- 
tents ;  it  was  entirety  upon  paederutteia  ;  hnt  the 
subject  was  so  treated  as  to  exhibit  the  rclri- 
budon  which  fell  upon  tfaoee  who  addicted  tliem- 
selves  to  the  practice.  We  still  possess  n  consider- 
able fragment  from  the  opening  of  the  poem  (Sto- 
baeus,  Flor.  Iziv.  14X  which  deacribet  the  love  nf 
Orpheui  for  Calais,  and  the  vengeance  taken  upon 
him  by  the  Thracian  women,  from  other  rcfcn-ncea 
to  the  poem  we  learn  that  it  celebrated  the  love^ 
of  Cyctius  for  Pha£thon  (Lactant.  I.  e.;  comp. 
Ovid,  Metam.  iL  367—3)10),  of  IKonysns  for 
Adonis  (Pint.  L  c,),  of  Tantidas  for  Oanymede 
(Euseb.  ap.  Sptcdl.  p.  161,  d. ;  Oros.  Hi»l.  \.  12). 
and  of  Agamemnon  for  Argynmis  (Clem.  Alex. 
Protnj).  p.  32  ;  comp.  Steph.  Bya.  s.  r.  "Apyvvvot ; 
Ath.  xiii.  p.  603,  d.  ;  Pluu  Gryil.  7  ;  Propert.  iii. 
7.  21 — 24)  ;  but  in  every  case  the  vcnpfance, 
above  referred  to,  falls  upon  the  lover,  rither  in  hit 
own  death  or  in  that  trf*  the  behtred.  It  would 
seem,  in  fact,  that  the  poem  was  a  sort  of  tragic 
history  of  the  practice,  tracing  it  downwards  from 
its  origin  among  the  borbarianii  of  Thrace.  The 
passage  of  the  poem  which  still  remains  is  esteemed 
by  Rnhnken  and  other  critic*  as  one  of  the  most 
perfect  and  beautiful  spt^imens  of  elegiac  poetry 
which  have  come  down  to  us,  and  nx  iiipcrior  even  to 
Hermesianax  in  the  simple  beauty  of  the  language 
and  the  smoothness  of  the  verse. 

The  fnigmenu  of  Phanoelea  have  been  edited  by 
Rnhnken,  E^ikL  G-iL  ii.  Opme,  ro|,  it,  pi  6)5 
Bach,  PUMtie,  HernuMtiaeii*^  atque  Pkanoeli* 
Rdtquiaa  ;  and  3chneidewin.*/>c^Mfif«  Foe*.  Gnu-c. 
in  158  i  the  large  fragment  and  another  distich  are 
contained  in  the  Greek  Antholog}-.  (Bninck, 
Awd.  vol,  i.  p.  414  ;  Jacobs,  Anih.  Graec.  vol.  i. 
p.  204.)  The  chief  fragment  haa  been  translated 
by  Jacoba,  Kennijnble  Sbftrjrtn,  vd.  ii.  p.  131, 
Weber,  du  Elt^.  DtdOer  der  Hdtattn,  f.  S81», 
and  by  Henberg,  in  the  ZeOttAn/l  /iir  Alter- 
tiK»uwi$sen»c/iti/i,  11147,  pp.  28,  29.  (Bergk, 
Zfitxhr^  f.  AltertAamtKitMnMrhqft,  1841,  p.  94  ; 
Welcker,  Sappho,  p.  31  ;  Preller,  in  Ersch  and 
Gniber's  Eaevktopiidie,  ».  e.)  [P.  S.] 

PHANO'CKITUS  (Wiptros),  the  authw  of 
a  woric  on  the  philosopher  Endoxus  (iftfi  EMi[(o», 
Athen.  vii.  p.  276,f.). 

PHANODE'MUS  (*afMi);uoO,  the  author  of 
one  of  those  works  on  die  legends  and  antiquidee 
of  Attica,  known  under  the  name  of  Atthides.  The 
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agtt  uid  birthplace  of  Phsnodemus  are  imoertain. 
It  has  been  conjectured,  from  a  pauage  in  Proeliu 
(ad  Phtom.  Tim.  p.  30,  ed.  Basil.),  that  Theo- 
wrnipus  wrol«  againat  him,  bat  the  paunge  in 
Pneliu  doe*  not  prore  this.  PhaoodemiM  must 
in  any  cue  hare  lived  before  the  time  of  Angnatua, 
aa  he  ia  cited  both  by  the  grammarian  Didjrmna 
(Haipoent.  a.  v,  yofoiua)  and  Dionytiua  of  Hall- 
carnaanw  (f.  61).  The  biithptaee  of  Phanodetnaa 
wouU,  accndiiig  to  a  fumgt  of  Heaychina  (a;  v. 
ra\mt),  be  Tunrtmn,  linee  the  latter  ape^i  boUi 
of  Phanodema*  and  Rhintlion  aa  Tofitrrifoi ;  but 
it  hu  been  well  conjeetnred,  that  we  ought  in  this 
paaiage  to  read  TafM^riwi,  tfaua  making  Rbinthon 
(dona  the  Tarentin&  It  is  much  more  probable 
that  he  was  a  MtiYe  of  the  little  isbnd  of  Iciia, 
oue  of  the  Cycladea,  unce  wa  know  that  he  wrote 
a  apecial  wtnh  oa  that  iahnd.  In  anj  case  he 
identified  hiraaelf  with  Attiot,  and  apeaks  with 
enthusiasm  of  its  greotneM  and  glory. 

Three  woriu  of  Phanodcmua  are  cited,  but  of 
tbeie  tbe  first  wm  iy  Car  the  moat  importanL 
I.  *AT0fs^  which  hm  Man  already  spoken  of.  It 
must  ban  been  a  mstk  of  conaideraUe  extent,  aa 
the  niDth  book  la  referred  to  (HarpooaL  k  «. 
Ammc^P«uw),  We  annex  afewof  thepoaaageaof  the 
ancient  writers,  in  whidi  it  ia  quoted :  a  complete 
list  is  contained  in  tho  worics  of  which  we  give 
the  titles  beh>w  (Athen.  iil  p.  lU,  c.  ix. 
392,  d.  X.  p.  437,  e.  xL  p.  465,  a.  {  Plut.  TTiem. 
13,  Om.  12,  19).  2.  AqAuutd  <UarpocnL  a.  «. 
'XnErqi  r^ffos).  There  aeenis  no  good  reason  for 
changing  the  name  of  Pbwiodemus  into  that  of 
Phanodieos  in  this  passage  of  Horpocntion,  as 
Voanoa  haa  done,  nor  to  adopt  the  alteration  of 
Siebetia,  by  which  the  work  is  assigned  to  Semiia. 
3.  InoiMt,  an  aeeoont  of  the  idaod  of  Icna 
(Steph.  Byi.  s.  v.  'Wt).  The  fragments  of  Pha- 
nodeoius  have  been  collected  by  Siebelis,  Phono- 
dmiut  Demam,  Ac,  Fragmenta,  Lips.  1812  (p.  t. 
■nd  pp^  3— U),  and  by  C  and  Th.  MUller,  Frag- 
HMMte  Hitlorieonm  GroKonm,  Paris,  1&41  (pp. 
Ixxxiii.  ]zxivii.«nd  pa  366 — 370). 

PUANO'DICUS  (•aprfSurot).  a  Greek  writer 
of  unoertaia  data*  wrote  a  work  entitled  AqAwuni. 
(Schol.a4.4paaLA»odLi.  311,419;  Dio^  Uert. 
i.  31,  82.) 

An  inscription  fonnd  at  Siganm,  and  written 
bovalrophedon,  ia  referred  by  BS<Ah  to  the 
above-mentioned  Phanodicus.  The  inscription, 
whidi  bwins  ^wtAUou  tlfil  toJ  'EpitoKpArovi  laS 
npOKOKifcrlsv,  belong^  to  the  base  of  a  atatue 
erected  to  the  honour  of  Phanodicua,  and  is  evi- 
d«itly  later  than  the  time  of  Aagvstua  and 
Tibaniia,  though  it  muld  at  first  sight  appear  from 
the  style  of  too  writing  to  have  been  «  very  an- 
cient data.  (Bnckh,  Corp.  /twr,  vol.  i.  n.  B.) 

PHANa'MACHUS(*aMi^X''«)iUi  Athenian, 
the  son  of  Callimadins.  He  was  one  of  the  generals 
to  whoin  the  inhabitants  of  PoUdaea  surrendered, 
B.  c.  429.  He  was  shortly  afterwards  the  colleogoe 
of  Xenophon  the  son  of  Enriindes,  in  an  axpedition 
agwnat  the  Chriddians.  (Thuc  il  70,  79  ;  Diod. 
xii.  47.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

PHANO'STHENES(*«tFM«<i^f),anAndrian, 
waa  entrusted  by  the  Athenians,  in  b.  c.  407,  with 
the  conmand  mkmt  ships,  and  was  sent  to  Andros 
to  meeeed  Conon  on  that  staUon.  On  his  way,  be 
fall  in  with  two  Thurian  gallies,  under ^t^e  com- 
sumd  of  Dorieus,  and  captured  them  witlmheir 
mwfc    (X«n.  /Mf.  i.  5.  S8  18, 19  ;  PhL  loa,  p. 


541  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xiv.  5  ;  Ath.  xi.  p.  506,  a.  ;  aee 
above,  vol  L  pp.  233,  K  1067,  a.)        TE-  E.] 

PHAIfOTBUS  (*»»T«^),  n  Phoeian  and 
friend  of  Oieatea.  (Swh.         45,  660.)   \\..  S.J 

PHANO'THEA  (♦«wo«i«),  was  the  wife  of 
the  Athenian  Icariua.  [Icahiuk,  No.  IT)  She  was 
said  to  have  invented  the  hexameter.  (Clem.  Alpx. 
Strws^  i.  p.  366.)  Poiphyrius  designates  her  aa 
the  Delphic  prieateM  of  Api^  (if  AeX^,  Stoh. 
FlaiHtig.  xxi.  38.)  [ W.  M.  O.] 

PHANTA'SIA  (*amumi),  one  of  those  nu- 
meroiu  personages  (m  this  case  evidently  mythic), 
to  whom  Homer  is  said  to  hare  been  indebted  for 
hia  poema.  She  was  an  Egyptian,  the  daughter  of 
Nicarchus,  an  inhabitant  of  Memphis.  She  wrote 
an  account  of  the  Trojau  war,  and  the  wanderings 
of  Odyaseus ;  and  her  pooms  wen  d^iosited  in 
the  temple  Hmhaestas  at  hlenphis.  Homer 
procured  a  copy  &nm  one  of  the  sacred  leribea, 
named  Phanites.  From  this  tndition,  Lipdus, 
while  he  discredits  tfae  story,  infers  the  early 
esubliahnwnt  of  librariea  In  EgTPL  (Lipoina, 
Svdagin,  BiblioA.  c  I  i  Fabric,  mi  Orate.  voL  i. 
p.  208.)  [W.M.a.] 

PHANTON  (Mmw),  of  Phlius,  a  Pytha- 
gorean i^iloBO^er,  cme  of  the  hut  of  that  sehooL  a 
disciple  of  PhiloUus  and  Eurytus,  and,  probably  in 
his  old  age,  contemporary  with  Aristoxenas,  the  Pe- 
ripatetic, B.  CL  320.  (lamblieh.  d§  FU.  PyAag.  ee. 
35, 36 ;  Diw.  Lattt.  viii.  46.)  ( W.  M. ».] 

PHAON  (*dw),^«  eelehiated  bvourite  of  tfae 
poetess  Sappho.  He  was  a  boatman  at  Mytilrae, 
and  already  at  an  odvonoed  age  and  of  ngly  ap- 
pearance ;  but  on  one  oceaMon  he  very  willingly, 
and  vrithoat  accepting  ^ynwnt,  carried  Ai^rodite 
acrois  the  saa,  m  which  the  goddeaa  gave  him 
yoDth  and  beauty.  Aftw  this  Sappho  k  nM  ta 
have  fallen  in  love  wiUi  him.  (Aeuon,  V.  H.  xii. 
18  ;  Palaeph.  49  ;  Lndan,  Dkd.  Mori.  9  ;  comp. 
gAPPHa) 

PHAON,  a  freed  man  of  the  emperw  Nero,  in 
whose  villa  in  the  nnghbourhood  of  the  city  Nera 
took  refiige,  when  the  people  rose  against  him, 
and  whm  he  met  bis  death  a.  d.  68.  (SoeL  A'er. 
48, 49 1  I>ion  Casa.  Ixiii.  28 ;  Aur.  Vict.  EpU.  6.) 

PHAON  one  of  the  roost  ancient  of  tho 

Greek  physicians,  who  rouat  have  lived  in  or  before 
the  fifth  century  a.  c,  aa  he  waa  other  a  contem- 
porary or  piedecessoi  of  Hippooalco.  He  was  one 
of  the  persona  to  whom  some  of  the  ancient  critics 
attributed  the  treatise  Xltfk  &iairns  Tyifu^T,  IM 
SaltAri  Victm  RatioHt,  whidi  forms  port  of  the 
Hi[^ratic  Collection.  [HiPPOCRATB5,p.486.  a.] 
(Oalen,  Cbmnuwl  n  Hippoer.  **  De  VieL  Rat.  m 
Mori.  AoKt,"  L  17,  ToL  iv.  n.  453.)      [  W.  A.a.] 

PHARA'CID  AS  {taptuHaat),  a  Uoedaenwniu 
who  comnaDded  a  fleet  of  thir^  ^ps  sent  by  the 
Spartans  and  their  allies  to  the  assistance  of  the 
elder  Dionysius,  when  Syraeoae  was  besieged  by 
the  Carthaginians  under  Himiko,  a.  c  396*. 
Having  &llen  in  with  a  squadron  of  Cartbagintaa 
ships,  he  took  nine  of  them,  and  carried  them 
safely  into  Hie  port  of  Syracuse.  His  niriral 
there  infused  fresh  vigour  into  the  besieged,  and 
he  appears  to  have  contributed  essentially  to  the 
successes  that  followed.  At  the  aoiae  time  he 
lent  the  weight  of  hia  name  and  inflnenee  as  the 
representative  of  Sparta,  to  snpport  the  aathority 
of  Dionysins.  (Diod.  xir.  63,  70,  72;  Polvncn. 
ii.  11.)  [E.H.  ttl 

PHARANDA'TRS  (♦(ya»3<(rqt),  a  Paaaa, 
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•oa  of  Teupef,  comniaiKled  the  Mirians  and  Col- 
chiwM  in  Uie  expadition  of  Xerxes  against  Greece. 
tHct.  vii  79.)  He  ia  mentioDed  again  hj  Heta- 
dotna  (iz.  7fiX  *■  b**>i>S  earned  off  bj  violence  a 
womaB  of  Cm,  and  made  bar  hia  noenbiae.  Sbe 
wai  rearaed  by  tba  Gieeka  after  the  battle  of 
Pbuacs.  [E.  E.] 

PHARASMANES  (tafKHr^t^O-  1-  A  king 
of  tbe  Scythian  tribe  of  the  Chorasmiani,  who  pre- 
«enled  himaelf  to  Alexander  the  Great  at  Zatiaapa, 
B.  c  3*28,  with  friendly  of^ra,  which  were  bvott^ 
itbly  reoeived,  and  an  alliance  eonClnded  between 
thoL  He  proiDued  the  Macedonian  king  hia  u- 
liatinrn  in  emqiiering  the  tribea  between  the  Caa- 
piaB  aad  the  Enzuw  aew^  when  Alexander  ahould 
haie  MiBM  (or  thia  ezMdition.  (Arr.  AmA.  iv. 
15.) 

2.  .A  aon  of  Phntaphemea,  the  latnp  of  Puthia 
and  Hyrtania.    (Ibid.  ri.  27.) 

S,  King  of  Iberia,  contemporary  with  the  m- 
peror  Tiberiai.  He  aaaiated  hu  brother  Hithridatea 
to  cwfaKah  himadf  on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
A.D.3B  [AlWACtBAB,  VoL  I.  p.  362)  ;  and  when 
the  Parthian  prince  Orodea  attempted  to  diapoueas 
Um  af  hia  Beirty-acqitired  kingdom,  Pharsamanet 
aaif  Med  a  large  anay,  with  which  be  totally  de- 
feated the  Parthiana  in  a  pitched  battle  (Tac.  Akk. 
*L  3d— At  a  lata-  period  (a.  d.  53)  he  in- 
Higatod  h»  aon  Bhadamiatai,  wkue  amlnlioua  and 
aapiriiv  cbuaeler  begu  to  gire  hitt  nmbnge,  to 
sake  war  npon  hia  ancle  Mithridatea,  and  snp- 
ported  him  in  hia  enterprise  ;  hat  when  Rhada- 
■niitita  waa  is  hia  turn  expelled  1^  the  Parthiana, 
after  a  ahort  reign  (a.  o.  55),  and  took  nbge  ngiiii 
in  his  bther*!  dominiona,  the  <dd  king,  in  order  to 
carry  fiiTow  with  the  Romant,  who  had  aspreaied 
their  dtspknaore  at  the  proceeding*  erf  Rhadamistus, 
pal  hia  aoB  to  death.  (Id.  ib.  xii.  42—48,  xiiL  6, 
37.)  [E.H.B.] 

PHARAX,  oC  Epheawa,  a  scalptor.  whom  Vi- 
tmnw  Mcntiana  ai  me  of  thoae  artbta,  who 
UM  teobtaia  tmowB^notfiw  wantof  jadnatryor 
ikiU,  bsi  of  good  fortune  (iii.  Pnwt  S  2)-     [P-  S.  ] 

PHARAX  (fdpoe).  1.  A  Spartan,  btber  of 
the  Stjphoo,  who  was  one  of  tbe  priaonm  taken 
by  Denoetbenei  and  Cleon  at  Sfihacterie,  la  b.  c. 
42&   (Thac  IT.  38.) 

SL  Oiw  «f  tfta  eeoaeil  of  tan,  updated  ij  the 
Spvtma  in  B.a  418,  to  contra)  Agia.  At  the 
Wtle  of  Mantinria  in  that  year,  he  reitraiaed  tbe 
I^cadacmeniana  fhnu  preaiing  too  much  on  the 
deiiatod  eneay,  and  lo  running  the  risk  of  driring 
then  to  despair  (Thuc.  v.  63,  Ac. ;  Diod.  xii.  79  ; 
Wees,  ad  he.).  Diodorus  apeaka  of  him  aa  harinr 
btca  high  in  dignity  aimmg  hia  cooatrymen,  ana 
PaoMniaB  (tL  3)  tella  na  that  he  waa  one  of  thoae 
lo  whan  the  Epbesiaas  erected  a  atatoe  in  the 
tcBpte  of  Artemis,  after  tlie  close  of  the  Pelopon- 
atmm  wv.  He  seems  to  haw  been  the  same 
pesM  who  was  adniitBl  ia  a  a  S87i  and  co-ope- 
nird  with  DereyllklBa  ia  his  invaakn  of  Carii, ' 
wheae  tbe  private  property  of  TiasaphetMS  lij 
[Dbrctlijsas].  In  a.  c.  396  he  bud  uege,  wiu 
r20  ahipa,  to  Caamu,  where  Conon  waa  then 
■Miaaed ;  bat  he  waa  compelled  to  withdraw  by 
the  apprtii  of  a  laige  fbice  nadCT  Phamabasaa 
ad  AmphanMB,  aeendiag  to  Diodoma,  in  whom 
h»wi>ai  the  htler  aaoM  appean  to  he  a  mistake 
fat  rw^itwrnsa  (Xen.  HtU.  iii.  2.  §§  12.  &c ; 
Di«l.  xir.  79 ;  Pans.  tL  7  ;  Thirlwaira  Grmee^ 
taL  IT.  ft  4l  1  )l   We  learn  from  Theopompuo  (op. 


Alien,  xii.  p.  536,  b.  c.)  that  Pbnrax  wns  much 
addicted  to  liuraiy,  and  waa  more  like  a  Greek  of 
Sicily  in  thia  respect  than  a  SpartaiL 

3.  A  ^Mrtan,  wai  one  of  the  ambaiaadon  who 
were  sent  to  negotiate  an  allktiee  with  Athens 
against  Thebea,  in  &  c.  369.  (Xen.  Hell.  vi.  5. 
8  33.)  [E.K] 

PHARTS  (*dfHt\  a  aon  of  Hermes  and  the 
Danaid  Philodameia,  by  whom  he  became  the  bther 
of  TelegoDB.  He  ia  the  reputed  founder  of  the  town 
of  Phame  in  Hesaenia,  (Paua.  iv.  30.  §  2,  vib 
22.  §  3,  where  he  is  called  Pharea.)       [L.  S.] 

PHARMACEIA  (fapfdKMX  the  nymph  of  a 
well  with  poisonous  powers,  near  the  river  liissus, 
ill  Attica  ;  ^e  is  described  as  a  phtyaiate  of  Orei- 
thyia  (Plat.  Piaed.  p.  229,  e.;  Timaens,  Lot.  Plat. 
f.r.).  (L.S.] 

PHARMA'CIDES  («cvfuun'S<i),  i.f .  aomtresMs 
or  witches,  is  the  name  by  which  the  Thebaiis  de- 
signated the  divinities  who  delayed  the  birth  of 
Heracles.   (Pans.  ix.  11.  $  2.)  [L.S.] 

PHARNABA'ZUS  (•i^MiCfeS'et).  1.  Father 
of  Phamaees  (Thne.  ii.  67> 

2.  Son  of  Pharaacea,  succeeded  his  fitther  as 
satrap  of  the  Persian  provinces  near  the  Hellea- 
pont,  and  it  would  seem  frotn  a  pasiage  in  Thucy- 
didee  (viii.  58)  that  his  brotbera  were  aaaociated 
with  him  ia  the  government  (coup.  Arnold  nad 
OfiUer  ad  Tkie.  I.  e. ;  Emeger,  wd  ThtCk  TiiL  6). 
Eatiyia  B;a4I8,  beiiv  aaxions  to  anpport  the 
Greek  eitiea  of  hia  satrapy  in  their  intended  revolt 
from  Athens,  in  order  that  he  might  utisfy  the 
dmuutd  of  his  master,  Dareius  II.,  for  tbe  tribute 
arisii^  from  them,  Im  sent  to  Sparta  two  Greek 
exiles  who  had  taken  rsfoge  at  his  court  (Cnlligei- 
tag  of  Megarn  and  Timagoras  of  Cyaicas),  propos- 
ing an  alliance,  and  urging  that  a  I^Mdnemonian 
fleet  should  be  despatched  to  the  HellespanL  The 
goTemnteat,  however,  acting  chiefly  under  tbe  in- 
flnence  cS  Alcibiades,  decided  in  iavoar  a  counter 
uplication  to  the  same  effL-ct  frmn  Tiaaaphemea, 
the  tatnp  of  Lydia ;  bat,  in  the  congrem  which 
the  SparUuis  shortly  after  held  at  Corinth,  it  waa 
resolved  to  send  aid  to  the  Helleapont  after  Chios 
and  Lesbos  should  be  won  from  Athens,  and,  in 
the  same  year,  a  squadron  of  twenty-seven  ships, 
which  had  been  prepared  for  thia  service,  waa  de- 
spatched with  ocdera  to  proeaed  nnder  ClaaKhu  te 
co-opemte  with  Phamabasua,  if  it  sbonld  seem  fit 
to  the  %artan  commissioners  who  were  aent  out  at 
the  same  Ume  to  inquire  into  the  conduct  of  Aaty»- 
cbu*  (Thne.  viiL  6,  8,  39).  Notfamg^  however, 
appears  to  have  been  attempted  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  thia  quarter  till  the  aptma  of  411,  when 
Dbrctludas  marched  thidiv,  ana,  being  joinad 
by  Phamabaxus,  gained  posaaarion  of  Abydos,  and* 
for  a  time,  of  Lampaacna.  In  tho  following  sum- 
mer, as  Phamabaxua  promisad  to  maintain  any 
force  which  aiight  coma  to  his  aid,  and  the  supplies 
tnm  Tissanheroea  were  more  grudgingly  and  scan- 
tily famlued,  tbe  Spartans  sent  forty  ships  nnder 
Cleatchns  to  the  HeUeqmrt,  of  which  ten  only 
arrived  there ;  bat,  the  nme  motives  still  conti* 
nuing  to  operate  with  them,  and  the  duplicity  of 
Tiasaphemes  becoming  more  and  more  apparent,  the 
whole  annaroent  under  Hindarua  soon  after  left 
Miletoa  oad  ailed  northward  to  unite  itself  with 
PhanmhaauB(Thn&nii.61, 63,80,99— 109).  Ia 
the  battle  betweenths  Athenian  and  Lacedaemonian 
fleeta,  which  was  fought  near  Abydaa  ia  the  same 
year  (&  c,  411  ),aad  in  which  the  Atheaiana  were  vio- 
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torioiu,  Pbatnabasua  diitinguished  himwlf  greatly 
hy  bia  km)  in  behalf  of  his  alliea,  urgiug  hU  hone 
into  the  wa,  and  fighting  aa  long  as  poeaible  (Xen. 
JfdL  i.  1.  S  6 ;  Diod.  xiii  46  %  PtuL  Ale.  27).  In 
B.C.  410  *he  aided  Miiidarna  in  the  capture  of 
Cyzicai ;  and  in  the  battle  which  took  place  there 
MMtn  aftor  [Mindabus],  he  not  only  gave  nluaUe 
■aratMue  to  tbe  l«edMmmiian>  with  hii  fbrcea, 
whkh  were  drawn  op  on  the  thore,  but,  when  for- 
tune dedared  against  hi>  friend*,  he  checked  the 
punait  of  the  victoriout  Athenians,  and  iheltemi 
the  fugitives  in  his  camp.  He  also  supplied  each 
of  them  with  ann>  and  clothing  and  with  pay  for 
two  months,  setting  them  to  guard  the  coasts  of  his 
province,  and  bidding  tbem  take  courage,  as  there 
wa&  plenty  of  timber  in  the  king's  country  to  build 
them  another  fleet.  For  thti  purpose  he  furnished 
them  himself  with  money  and  materials,  and  ena- 
bled them  to  set  about  the  construction  of  new 
ahqis  at  Antandrus.  He  then  prepared  to  march 
lo  tbe  help  of  Chalcedon,  whkh  seemed  to  be  in 
danger  from  tbe  Athenian  fleet  under  Aldluadei ; 
bat  it  is  probable  that  the  return  of  the  bitter  to 
the  Hellespont  induced  Phamaboxut  to  relinquish 
his  intention  and  to  remain  where  his  presence  ap- 
peared more  necessary.  It  was  about  this  time  also 
that  Hennocrates  was  indebted  to  his  generosity 
for  an  unsolicited  supply  of  money  for  the  purpose 
of  [MTKOBng  ships  and  metcenaries  to  effect  bis  rw- 
tstn  to^rarase  [Hkhmockateb].  In  b.  c  409, 
Phamafaaius  was  defeated  by  Alcibiades  and  Tlira- 
syllas  near  Abydus,  and  bis  province  was  ravaged 
by  the  Athenians  (Xen.  Htil.  i.  1.  S§  14,  &c,  31, 
2.  §8  16, 17  ;  Diod.  xni.  4B— 51,  6$ ;  Plut.  Aic. 
28.)  In  &C.  408,  the  ancceas  of  Alcibiades  and 
his  colleagues  at  Chalcedon  against  Phamabazus 
and  the  Spartan  harmost,  Hippocntes,  who  was 
slain  in  the  battle,  induced  the  satnip  to  accept 
terms  of  accommodation  from  the  Athenians,  and 
be  further  engi^^  to  give  a  safe  conduct  to  the 
ambassadors  whom  they  purposed  sending  to  Dn- 
reius  (Xen.  HtU.  L  3.  S8  4—14  ;  Diod.  xiii  GS  ; 
Pint.  Ale.  SO,  31.)  EaHy  in  the  following  spring 
he  was  journeying  with  the  embassy  in  questioa  on 
their  way  to  the  Persian  court,  wlien  they  were 
met  by  some  Spartan  envoys  returning  from  Susa, 
where  they  had  obtained  from  the  king  all  they 
wished,  aod  olosdy  followed  by  Gynu,  who  had 
been  invested  by  bis  bther  with  the  government 
of  the  whole  sea-const  of  Asia  Minor,  and  had  been 
commissioned  to  aid  the  Lacedaemonians  in  the 
war.  At  the  desire  of  the  prince,  Phamabazus  de- 
tained tbe  Athenian  ambaMadors  in  custody,  and 
three  years  elapsed  before  he  could  obtain  leave  to 
dismiss  them  (Xen.  Hell.  i.  4.  §§  1 — 7).  Accord- 
ing to  Diodonu  (xiv.  22)  it  was  he  who  gave 
information  to  Artaxerxcs  of  the  designs  of  Cynis  ; 
but  the  name  of  Phaniabasus  may  be  a  miitnke  of 
the  author  for  Tisnaphemes  in  this  passi^  as  it 
certainly  is  in  other  parts  of  his  work,  e.  g. 
xiii.  36,  37,  38.  When  the  Ten  Thoneand 
Greeks,  in  their  retreat,  had  reached  Caipe  in 
Bithynia,  Phamabazus  sent  a  body  of  cavalry  to 
act  against  them,  and  these  troops  made  an  inef- 
fectiul  attempt  to  check  the  progress  of  their  march. 
(Xen.  Anab.  ii.  4.  §§  24.  &c.,  5.  §§  26—32.) 
On  their  arrival  at  (^tysopidis,  on  the  eastern 
shore  of  the  Boapons,  the  satrap  indneed  Anax- 
tbins  by  large  promises,  which  he  never  redeemed, 
to  withdraw  tbem  from  his  territory,  [Anaxibiuk] 
The  great  aathority  with  which  Tisai^hemes  was 


invested  by  Artaxerxes  in  A&ia  Minor,  at  a  reward 
for  his  service*  in  the  war  with  Cyrus,  naturally 
excited  tbe  jealousy  of  Phamabazus ;  and  tlie 
hostile  feeling  mutually  entertained  by  the  satraps 
was  taken  advantage  of  by  Dercyllidas,  when  ho 
passed  over  into  Asia,  in  B.  c.  399,  to  protect  the 
Asiatic  Greeks  against  the  Persian  power.  [Dkr- 
CYLLtOAB.]  In  B.  c.  396,  the  province  of  Phama- 
basus  was  invaded  by  Agesilaus,  but  the  [jicedne- 
monian  cavalry  was  defeated  by  that  of  the  satrap. 
In  395,  Tithraustes,  who  had  been  sent  by 
Artaxerxes  to  put  Tissnphemes  to  death,  and  to 
succeed  him  in  hia  government,  mode  a  merit  with 
Agesikus  of  his  predecessor's  execution,  and  urged 
him  to  .leave  his  province  unnx^tcd,  and  to 
attack  that  of  Phunabain*  instead,  a  request  to 
which  Agesilaus  acceded,  on  condition  that  Ti- 
thraustes should  bear  the  expense  of  the  march. 
Phamabaaus  met  the  enemy,  and  gained  a  slight 
advantage  over  one  of  their  maranding  parties  ;  but 
a  few  days  after  this  his  camp  was  surprised  and 
captured  |^  HerijqiidM,  and  he  was  himself  obli){ed 
to  wander,  a  bunted  fiigitive,  about  his  own  terri- 
tory, until  at  length  a  conference  was  arranged 
between  him  and  Agesilaus  by  a  friend  of  Inth 
parties,  Apollophanes  of  Cycicus.  Xenophon 
gives  us  a  graphic  account  of  the  interview,  in 
which  the  satrap  upbraided  the  I<aoedaemouians 
with  the  ill  return  they  were  making  him  for  liis 
services  in  the  Peloponneaian  war,  aiul  whidi 
ended  with  a  promise  from  Agesilaus  to  withdraw 
from  his  territory,  and  to  refrain  from  any  future 
invasion  of  it,  as  long  as  there  should  be  anv  one 
else  for  him  to  fight  with.  (Xen.  Hdl.  iii.  4.  S§  1 2. 
&c,  25,  &C.,  iv.  1.  §§  1.  15—41  ;  PIuU  A<^. 
9—12;  Diod.  xiv.  S5,  79,  UO  ;  Jnit.  vi. 'l.) 
Meanwhile,  as  early  apparently  as  H.c.  397,  Phur- 
nabazus  had  connected  himself  with  Conon,  and 
we  find  tliem  engaged  together  down  to  393  in  a 
series  of  successful  operations  under  the  sanction 
and  with  the  anistnnce  of  the  Pnuan  king.  [(k>- 
NON.]  Phamabasos,  in  the  last^nentioned  year, 
returned  to  Asia,  and  we  have  no  further  aecount 
of  him  for  some  time.  His  satrapy  was  inradetl 
by  Anaxibius  in  389,  hut  it  does  not  appear 
whether  he  was  himself  residing  there.  (Xen. 
ItdL  iv.  8.  $  33.)  Two  years  after  we  find  Ario- 
bamnes  biding  the  government  of  Phanubama, 
who  bad  gone  up  to  court  to  marry  tbe  king'k 
daughter.  (Xen.  HdL  v.  1.  $  28.  Age*,  iii.  S  ; 
Plut  Art.  27.)  So  fer  we  are  on  sure  ground  j 
bat  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  to  what  poiod  we 
should  refer  the  unsveeesaful  expedition  of  the 
Persian*  to  Kgypt  under  Phamabazus,  Abroconia% 
and  Tithraustes.  Rehdantx,  however,  ^res  some 
very  probable  reasons  for  placing  it  in  u.  c.  392 — 
390.  (Rehdantz,  Vti.  Jph.,  C'Aoir.,  TVawrfi.  pp. 
32,  239 — 242 ;  comp.  Isocr.  I'iud^.  p.  «9,  d.  ; 
Aristopb.  Pint.  178  ;  Just.  vi.  6.)  In  377, 
Pharo^MHUs,  by  hia  remonstmnces  with  the  Athe^ 
nians,  obtained  the  recall  of  Chnbrioa  from  the 
service  of  Aeons,  king  of  Kgypt,  and  also  a  prn- 
niise  to  send  If^icrates  to  co-operate  with  the 
Persian  generals  in  the  reduction  of  the  rebellious 
prorince.  Tbe  expedition,  however,  under  Iphi- 
crates  and  Pbamabasos  ultimately  felled  in  b.  c. 
374,  chiefly  through  the  diktoiy  prooeedings  and 
tbe  excesnre  caution  of  the  hktter,  \i4io  'excused 
himself  to  his  colleague  by  the  remark  that  while 
his  words  wen*  in  his  own  power,  his  octious  were 
in  that  of  the  king.    [Chabrias  ;  InilcsATBs  ; 
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Nkctanabib.]  Whether  the  diiMtroui  trault 
oi  the  expedition  in  question  threw  Phanabuiu 
into  di^nce  at  court,  wa  do  not  know.  Henoe- 
forth  he  di— ppeare  from  hutaty. 

The  character  of  PhanMbaxus  it  eminently  die- 
tin^nisbed  by  ganemity  and  opennew.  Through- 
PUE  a  long  career,  the  (erTant  as  he  wne  of  a 
corrupt  and  exacting  court,  and  be«et  by  nn- 
•cmpiiloue  opponents,  wo  atill  find  him  unstained 
hy  lad  &ith,  if  we  except  his  bnach  of  praniae  to 
Anaxibina,  the  very  douht&il  eaae  of  the  murder  of 
Alcibiaoxk,  and  his  conduct  above-mentioned  to 
the  Athenian  ambaMadors,  in  which  he  appeara 
to  hare  been  hardly  a  free  agent. 

3.  A  Fenian  general,  son  of  Artabazus  [No.  4.], 
was  joiDed  with  Antophiadatee  in  the  command 
of  the  iieet  mtbet  the  death  of  Memnon,  in  b,  c 
333.  [AuToPHKADATBu]  They  socceeded  in 
redoeing  My tilene,Tenedos,  and  Chios,  and,  having 
deipstcoed  some  ships  to  Cos  and  Ilalicamassus, 
they  sailed  with  100  of  their  futett  vessels  to 
Stfihnas.    Here  they  were  visited  by  Agis,  king 

±>{arta,  who  came  to  ask  for  money  and  troOM 
in  Kupport  the  an  ti- Macedonian  pnrty  in  'tfie 
I'rlopoDnesns.  But  just  at  this  crisis  intelligence 
s-riTed  of  Alexander's  victory  at  Issus,  and  Phai^ 
nahasos,  fearing  that  the  effect  of  it  might  be  the 
n-Toltof  Chioa.  sailed  thither  with  12  ships  and 
1500  nwtcraariea.  He  did  not,  however,  preTent 
the  islanders  from  putting  down  the  Penian 
gotemment,  and  he  was  himself  taken  prisoner ; 
l-ai  be  esatped,  and  took  refuge  in  Cos.  (Arr. 
AaaK  ii.  1,  3,  13,  ill  2  i  Cure.  iii.  3,  iv.  1,  5.)  i 

In  a.c.  324,  Artonis,  the  sister  of  Phamahaziis, 
«  ai  girea  in  marriage  to  Eumenea  by  Alexander 
the  tireat;  and  in  B.C.  321  we  find  Phaniabasus 
coraroanding  a  squadron  of  cavalry  fur  £um«iiea,in 
i.ie  battle  in  which  he  defeated  Cratenis  and  Neop- 
uirmoM.  (Arr.  Anab.  ni.  4 ;  PluL  Enm.  7  ;  Diod. 
xriii.  30— 32.)  [E.E.] 

PHA'RNACES  (♦ojwa'ioii).  1.  The  progenitor 
of  the  kti^  of  Cappadiicia*  who  is  himself  styled 
by  IModona  king  of  that  coiratry.  He  is  said  to 
kxt*  inried  Atooaa,  a  sister  o(  Cambyses,  the 
bJier  of  Cyms  ;  by  whcnn  he  had  a  son  named 
LfsUoa,  who  was  the  great-grandfather  of  Anaphas, 
oBt  of  the  seven  Persians  who  slew  the  Magi. 
(iKnd.  xxxi  Ere.  PkuL  p.  517.)  [AnapiuhJ, 
Bat  the  whole  genealogy  is  [oobably  fictitious. 

2.  Father  of  Artabazus,  who  commanded  the 
Psnhiuks  and  Chonsmians  in  the  expediiiuii  of 
Xerxr*  gainst  Greece.  [AaTABAZUS,  No.  2.] 

3.  Son  of  Phamabosus,  appears  to  have  been 
alrap  of  the  provinces  of  Aua  near  the  Hellcs- 
pMn,aB  csaily  as  B.C.  430.  {Thuc  ii.  67.)  He  is 
sabseqacDtly  menlioncd  aa  assigning  Adramyt- 
iiiim  for  a  ^ace  of  settlement  to  the  Delians, 
uha  bad  been  expelled  by  the  Athenians  irom 
tbrb-  nanve  islancC  b-c.  422.  (Id.  v.  1 ;  Diod. 
xn.  73.) 

4.  A  Persian  of  high  rank,  and  brother-in-law 
i4  Datam  Codomaniuia,  wiio  was  killed  at  the 
battle  «r  the  Onnicaa,  B.C  S34.  (Arr.  Amtb.  I 
16. 1  5  {  IHod.  xviL  21.)  [E.  H.  K] 

PHAHNACES  I.  ifappdKvt),  king  of  Pontus, 
was  the  son  vS  Mithridates  IV.,  whom  he  sno- 
Me4(^  oa  the  thioncL  (Justin.  xKxviii  5,  6  ; 
ClustiMt.  F.  U.  vol.  iii.  pp.  424,  K2b).  The  date 
af  his  aae«iea  eutmt  be  fixed  with  certainty,  but 
it  ii  lasipirid  conjeeturally  by  Mr.  Clinton  to 
abmt    c  IM.    It  ia  certain,  at  Irwt,  that  h« 
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was  on  the  throni;  before  B.  c  183,  in  which  year 
he  succeeded  in  reducing  the  important  city  of 
Sinim,  which  had  been  long  an  object  of  ambition 
to  the  kings  of  Pontna.  The  Rhodians  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  complain  of  this  aggression,  but 
without  effect.  (Slrab.  xil  p.  545  ;  Polybu  xxiv.  10; 
Liv.  xl.  2.)  About  the  snme  time  Phamaces 
became  involved  in  disputes  with  his  neighbour, 
Eumeiips,  king  of  Peigamtis,  which  led  to  repeated 
embasaies  from  both  monarchs  to  Rome,  as  well  as 
to  partial  hostilities.  But  in  the  spring  of  181, 
without  waiting  For  the  return  of  his  ambassadors, 
Phamaces  suddenly  attacked  both  Enmeiws  and 
Ariaiathes,  and  invaded  Oalatia  with  a  large  force. 
Eamenes  opposed  him  at  the  head  of  an  onny  : 
but  hostilities  were  soon  suspended  by  the  arrival 
of  the  Roman  dmnties,  apptnnted  by  the  senato 
to  mqtiire  into  uie  nutters  in  dispute.  Neg»- 
tiations  were  accordingly  opened  at  Pergamus,  hut 
led  to  no  result,  the  demands  of  Pharmces  being 
rejected  by  the  Romans  as  unreasonable  ;  and  the 
war  was  in  consequence  renewed.  It  continued, 
appan'ntly  with  rnrions  intermptions,  until  the 
summer  of  b.c  179,  when  Phamaces,  finding 
himself  unable  to  cope  with  the  combined  forces  of 
Eumenes  and  Ariamthes,  was  compelled  to  purchase 
peace  by  the  cession  of  all  his  conquests  inOalatia 
and  Pephlagonia,  with  the  exception  of  Sinope. 
(Poljb.  xitr.  2, 4, 6,  xzvi. 6  ;  Liv.  xl. 20  ;  Diod. zxlx. 
Ere.  F(i/ef,  pp.  576, 577.)  How  long  he  ccmtinued 
to  reign  after  this  we  know  not ;  but  it  appears, 
from  an  incidental  notice,  that  he  was  still  on  the 
throne  in  B.C  170.  (Polyb. xxvii.  15  ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol,  iii.  p.  426.)  The  impartial  testimony 
of  Polybius  confimis  the  comphunU  of  Eumenes 
and  the  Romans  in  regard  to  the  arrogant  and 
violent  character  of  Phamaces.        [E,  H.  B.] 

PHA'RNACES  II.  (•«ip«£ion),  king  of  Pontus. 
or  more  properly  of  the  Bosporus,  was  the  son  of 
Mithridates  the  Great.  According  to  Appian  he 
was  treated  by  his  father  with  great  distinction, 
and  even  designated  as  bis  successor,  but  wa  find 
no  mention  of  him  until  the  close  of  the  Ufa  of 
Mithridates,  after  the  latter  had  taken  lefuge 
front  the  arms  of  Pompey  in  the  provinces  north 
of  the  Euxine.  But  the  schemes  and  prepanttiona 
of  the  aged  monarch  for  renewing  the  war  with 
the  Komaos,  and  even  carrying  his  aims  into  the 
heart  of  their  empire,  esxcited  die  alarm  vX  Phar- 
rnices,  and  he  took  advantage  of  the  spirit  of  dis- 
content which  existed  among  the  assembled  troops 
to  conspire  against  the  life  of  his  fiither.  His 
designs  were  discovered  ;  but  he  was  supported 
by  the  favour  of  the  onny,  who  broke  out  into 
open  mutiny,  dedared  Pbamaeea  their  lung, 
and  marched  agtunst  the  unhappy  Mithridates, 
who,  after  seveiol  fruitless  appeals  to  his  son,  was 
compelled  to  put  an 'end  to  hie  own  life,  a  c  63. 
(Appian.  JIftilAr.  110,111;  Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  12. 
For  further  details  and  authorities  see  MrrHRi- 
SATBS.)  In  order  to  secure  himself  in  the  posses- 
Non  of  the  throne  which  he  had  thus  pined  by  pw- 
ridde,  Phamaces  hastened  to  send  Bn  emhMsy  to 
Pompey  in  Syria,  with  offers  of  submission,  and 
hostages  for  his  fidelity,  at  the  same  time  that  be 
sent  the  body  of  Mithridates  to  Sinupe  to  be 
at  the  disposal  of  the  Roman  genend-  Pnnpey 
readily  accepted  his  overtures,  and  granted  bim 
the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus  with  the  titks  ot 
friend  and  ally  of  the  Roman  people.  (Appu. 
Miikr.  113,I14i  Dion  Caw.  xuvii.  U.) 

R 
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Vot  nnw  time  Fhxnttee*  appeon  to  hare  re- 
maiaed  contented  with  the  limiu  thni  Mugned 
him ;  and  we  know  no  erenla  of  hia  reign  during 
thii  period,  exeept  that  ha  aniared  hit*  eztauriT* 
telRMiia,  both  hoadle  and  friendly,  with  the  aar- 
rounding  Scjthisn  tribes.  (Stnb.  zi.  p.  495, 
506.)  But  the  increasing  dieseneioni  among  the 
Ronuna  themMlves  emboldened  him  to  turn  his 
ami  against  the  free  citjr  of  Phanagoria,  which 
had  been  expressly  excepted  from  the  grant  of 
Pompey,  but  which  he  now  reduced  under  his 
subjection.  Not  long  afterwards,  the  civil  war 
having-  actu^lj  broken  out  between  Caesar  and 
Pompey,  he  aeteiminsd  to  seize  the  opportunity  to 
reinstate  himself  in  his  fiither^  doioinions,  and 
made  hinuelf  maatw,  almost  without  o^owtion,  of 
the  whole  <^  Cotchis  and  the  leaser  Armenia. 
Hennpon  Deiotanis,  the  king  erf  the  latter  country, 
applied  to  Uomitius  Calmns,  the  lieutenant  of 
Caesar  in  Asia,  for  his  support,  which  was  readily 
granted ;  but  the  combined  forces  of  the  Roman 
general  and  the  Qalatian  king  were  totally  de- 
fested  by  numaeea  near  Nicopolia  in  Armenia, 
and  the  latter  was  now  enabled  to  oocnpy  the 
whole  of  Pontas,  including  the  important  cities  of 
Amisus  and  Sinope,  (Appian.  M&hr.  120 ;  Dion 
Cass.  xliL  45,  46  ;  Hirt.  B.  AUm.  34—41 ;  Strah. 
xiL  a  547.)  He  now  received  intelligence  of  the 
revolt  of  Asander,  to  whom  he  had  entrusted  the 
government  of  Bosporus  during  his  absence,  and 
was  preparing  to  retom  to  chastise  his  rebel 
offieer,  when  the  approach  of  Caesar  himself  com. 
pellad  him  to  tnm  ul  his  attention  towards  a  more 
nrmidable  enemy.  Phamaoea  at  first  endeavoured 
tocoodUatatbeconqnarorbrpeMrful  meanges  and 
offers  of  snboiiasion,  with  the  view  of  gaining  time 
until  the  aSairs  of  Rome  should  compel  the  dictator 
to  return  thither.  But  the  r^di^  and  decision 
of  Caesar's  movements  quickly  disconcerted  these 
|>lans,  and  brought  on  a  de<3sive  action  near  Zela, 
in  which  the  oimy  of  Phamaces  was  utteriy  de- 
ftatad,  and  be  hinuelf  with  difitcnlty  made  his 
•Rcapa  with  a  amall  body  of  bimemen  to  Sinope. 
From  thence  he  proceeded  by  sea  to  the  Bos- 
porus, when  he  assemUed  a  force  of  Scythian  and 
Sarm&tion  troops,  with  which  he  regained  posses- 
sion of  ^e  cities  of  Theodoiia  and  Panticapaeum, 
bat  was  ultimately  defeated  and  slain  by  Asander. 
Accotding  to  Appian,  ho  died  in  the  field  fighting 
btavdy ;  IMon  Caauna,  on  the  contrary,  states 
that  he  was  taken  prisoner,  and  subsequently  put 
to  death.  (Appian,  MUhr.  120  ;  Dion  Cass.  xliL 
45—48  ;  Hirt.  BtU.  AUx.  65—77  ;  Plut  CW 
50 ;  Suet  JA  35.) 

Phamaces  was  about  fifty  yean  oW  at  the  time 
tt  hia  daath  (Ap[nan,  I.  c),  of  which  he  had  < 
reigned  neariy  uzteen.  It-appears  that  he  left: 
•eveid  aoni,  one  of  whom,  named  Dareius.  was 
for  a  ^ort  time  established  by  Antony  on  the 
throne  of  Pontus.  (Appian,  B.  C.  v.  75 ;  Strab. 
zii.  pi  560.)  His  daughter  Djnamis  was  married 
to  Polemon  I.  king  of  Bosporus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
24.)  [E.  H.  R] 

PHA'RNACES,  an  engraver  of  precious  stones, 
two  of  whose  ^ms  are  ertsnt  (Stosch,  pi.  50  ; 
Bneei,  vol.  il  No.  93  ;  S/nUiiuy  Gems,  No.  II  ; 
J.  C.  de  Jonge,  NoAx  mr  U  Oammei  de$  MidaiUta 
&D.duRoidM  Pan  Bat,  18-23.)  [P.  S-] 

PHARNAPATES.   [Absacsb,  p.  357,b.] 

PHARNASPES  («api'(t(nn|t),aPefriaii,of  the 
fanily  ol  the  AcbaoneiJdae,  was  the  bthet  of  Cat- 


PHAYLLUS- 

sandane,  a  favourite  wife  of  Cynis  the  Orenl. 
(Her.  ii.  l,iiL2.)  (E.  E.] 

PHARNU'CHOS  or  PHARNU'CHES  {*«p~ 
M^CM,*iViWx4i).  1.  An  officer  of  Cyraa  tbe 
Elder,  and  one  rf  the  ebiliarchs  of  hh  cavalry  in 
the  war  with  Croesus.  Afto  the  conqneat  of 
Babylon  he  was  made  satrap  of  the  Hellespontine 
Phrygia  and  Aoolii.  (Xeo.  Cynp.  ri.  S.  S  S2, 
viL  1.  g  22,  viu.  6.  §  7.) 

2.  One  of  the  three  eomnander*  of  the  eavalry 
in  thearmyofXerxes.  A  M  from  his  hone  brought 
on  an  illness,  which  prevented  hin  from  proceeding 
with  the  expedition  into  Greece,  and  obl^ed  him 
to  remain  behind  at  Sardis.  By  his  order  tbe  horse's 
legs  were  cut  off  at  the  knees  on  the  apot  where  he 
had  thrown  his  master  (Hand.  viL  88),  Tlie  namo 
Phamuchon  occurs  alao  as  that  of  a  Peidan  com* 
mnnder  in  the  Penae  of  Aeschylus  (305,  &28). 

3.  A  Lycian.  was  appointed  by  Alexander  the 
Great  to  command  the  force  sent  into  Sogdiana 
against  Spitamenea  in  b.  c.  329.  The  result  of  the 
expedition  was  disastrous.  [Cabanuii,  No.  3.] 
Phamudwa  had  been  entrusted  with  ita  mperin- 
tendenee,  beeanse  h«  was  aeqmhited  with  tbe  lan- 
guage of  the  barbarians  of  the  region,  aud  had 
shown  much  dexterity  in  his  intercourse  wiUi  them. 
According  to  Aristobulus  he  was  consdons  of  hia 
deficiency  in  mililaiy  skill,  and  wished  to  cede  the 
command  to  the  three  Macedonian  officers  who 
were  acting  under  him,  but  they  refused  to  accept 
it.  (An'..<liia(.iv.3,5,6  ;  Curt,  viu 6, 7.)    [E.  E.] 

PHARNU'CHUS  (topvnxot),  an  historian 
'of  uncertain  date.,  who  vrrote  a  history  of  Persia. 
He  was  a  native  of  Antioch  in  Mesopotamia,  and, 
as  this  town  was  called  Anba  or  Nasiba  hy  ita  in- 
habitants, Phamuchoi  received  the  name  ot  An- 
benus  or  Nasibenu*.  (Steph.  Bya.  s.  v.  'Arriixna ; 
Voss.  de  Hitt.  Grate,  p.  483,  ed.  Westermann  ; 
comp.  Pabr.  BM  Onuc.  voL  iii.  p.540.)    [E.  E.] 

PHARUS  (*dpoi),  the  helmsman  of  Menehiut. 
from  whom  the  island  of  Pharos,  at  the  mouth  of 
the  Nile,  was  believed  to  have  dnired  ita  narte. 
(Steph.  Bya.  s.  e.  M^.)  [L.  &] 

PHARYOAEA  (♦«pio«Ia),  asnntame  of  Hera, 
derived  from  the  town  of  Pharygae,  in  Lotxia, 
where  she  had  a  temple.  (Steph.  Bvs.  >.  v.  ^oprf- 
■ytu  ;  comp.  Strab.  ix.  p.  426.)        '  [US.] 

PHASELITES.  fTeionscTM.] 

PH  ASIS  {♦ffffii),  a  painter,  who  is  only  known 
by  an  epigram  of  Cornelius  Longinus,  in  wbicfa  he 
is  praised  for  having  painted  the  great  Athenian 
general  Cynegeinu,  not,  as  he  was  usually  repre- 
sented, with  one  hand  cut  off  (see  Ueiod.  vi  1 UX 
but  with  boUi  his  hands  sdlliimDiitilated  t  it  being 
but  &ir,  according  to  the  conceit  of  tbe  epignun- 
matist,  that  the  hero  iliodd  not  be  deprived  of 
those  hands  which  had  wen  him  immortal  fiune  I 
(Brunck,^«a^vol  ii.p.200,  Aidk.Plam.  iv.  117.) 
We  have  no  indication  of  the  painter's  age  ;  he 
was  perfaaps  contemporary  with  the  poet.    [P.  S.1 

PHAVORI'NUS.  [FAVoHtKDS.] 

PHATLLUS  (4(t0AAot).  1.  An  athlete  of 
Crotona,  who  bad  tfarioe  gained  the  victny  at. 
the  Pythian  games.  At  the  time  of  the  Persian 
invasion  of  Greece.  Phayllus  fitted  out  a  ship  at  hia 
own  expense,  with  which  he  joined  the  Gieekc 
fleet  assembled  at  Sahunis,  and  took  pan  in  the 
memorable  battle  that  ensned,  b.  a  480.  lliiw 
was  the  onl^  aaaiatatue  fiimiibed  by  iba  Gneki  of 
Italy  or  Seily  to  tbair  countrymen  npon  that  occsi— 
lim.   (Hend.  viil  47 ;  Pans.  x.  9.  S  2  ;  Plut. 
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AUr.  31.)  It  it  probably  thia  Pbayllui  whose 
vondttfiil  fnXt  M  an  athlete  are  celebrated  in  a 
well-known  epignn.  {AtiK.  Put.  toI.  ii  p.  851  ; 
Suid.  V.  4c[vAAof  and  ilrcp  tit  iaKOfiftiya  \ 
Kuvtuk.  ad  Od.  e.  p.  1591.  54  ;  Txetz.  CiiL  xii. 
SdmA,  ad  Arnkfi.  Aoham.2U.) 

2,  A  SynciHan,  wno  vas  aent  ont  1^  bit  enmi. 
UTn>«D  with  a  fleet  to  represa  the  piiade*  of  the 
TTirhcniuii,  &  c  463;  but  after  laying  waaie  the 
itiand  of  Aethalia.  he  Buffered  himself  to  be  bribed 
l>y  the  enemy,  and  remained  inactive  ;  on  which 
annant  after  hiS  Murn  to  Syracuse  he  waa  con- 
drRia  d  nnd  driven  into  ezile>    (Uiod.  zi  83.) 

3,  A  Phocian,  brother  of  Onomarchiii,  whom  fte 
a  iM«ded  as  general  of  the  PhoeitM  in  the  Sacred 
War,  Ho  had  already  held  important  commniida 
■■drr  his  brother,  by  whom  he  had  been  sent  with 
an  army  of  7000  men  to  support  Lycophron  of 
Plierae  against  Philip  of  Macedon.  On  that  occar 
iion  he  was  nnsncceBsfui,  bripig  de£s«ted  by  Philip 
and  driven  out  of  Thessaly  ;  but  on  the  death  of 
t  hinimuehiu,  in  b.  c.  352,  he  appears  to  baTo  snc- 
mded  withont  oppoaiUon  to  the  ehiaf  commiuid. 
He  immediately  aet  to  work  to  nMote  the  affiiirs 
of  the  Phociant.  By  an  unsparing  use  of  the  vast 
tmsurea  at  his  disposal,  and  by  doubling  the  pay 
of  his  morewiariea,  he  qiuckly  le-aaeembled  a  nu- 
laerooa  an^,  in  addiUoa  to  miich  anziliaries  were 
fiunmlied  bim  by  tbe  Achaeans,  Lacedaemonians, 
and  Atbeniaiii,  and  the  fugitive  tyrants  of  Plierae, 
Lycophron  and  PeitfaoUns,  also  joined  him  with  a 
body  of  mercmariea.  The  success  of  hia  militaiy 
opnatioiia  was,  however,  for  from  correapooding 
to  tbeae  mat  pre  pan  lions.  He  invaded  fioeotia ; 
but  was  aefeated  in  tbtee  incoeaaiTe  acttom,  appo- 
rratly  nona  of  them  very  decwlve,  as  we  mtxt 
bid  bim  tnroiag  hia  anna  agaioat  tbe  Epicnemidi^m 
Loenaoa,  and  hoatilitira  were  carried  on  with  alter- 
naiims  of  anecaas  but  no  atnkin^  reaulL  Menn- 
vhile  Phayllus  himself  was  attacked  with  a  tin- 
trring  disorder  of  a  consumptive  kind,  to  which  he 
kn  a  Tietim  after  a  long  and  painful  illneta,  b.  c 

(Died.  XTi.  35  —  38,  61  ;  Pans.  x.  3.  §  6  ; 
llaipocr.  r.  ^iiAAos.)  lii  this  naluntl  disease  hif 
■  nfme*  saw  as  plainly  as  iu  the  violent  deaths  of 
oil  predecessoia  the  ictribntive  justice  of  the  of- 
ItMed  deities. 

It  appeaiB  estain  that  Phayllas  baa  made  nse 

tbe  sacrod  trtaaores  with  a  far  more  lavish 
land  than  either  of  his  brothers,  and  he  is 
accaaed  of  bestowing  the  consecmted  ornaments 
apoQ  hia  wife  and  mistresses.  (Diod.  xvi.  61 ; 
Iheepomp.  ap.  Atkem.  ziiL  p.  605  ;  Ephor.  tAttf. 
rip.  232.)  The  chief  command  in  his  bands  ap- 
pnus  to  hare  already  aasomed  the  chancier  of  a 
lamaichy  (Dem.  ArMoer.  p.  661),  and  benn 
t-ien  to  be  regarded  aa  hereditair,  so  that  be  left 
it  at  bU  death  to  hia  nephew  Phobiecua,  though 
yetaniner.  [Pualascus.]  [E.  H.  &] 

PHECIA'NUS.  [IPHIC1ANUI1.J 

PIIEGEUS  {*irt*ii).  1.  A  brother  of  Pho- 
nm-asi,  and  kinf;  of  Psophis  in  Arcadia  The  town 
ef  Phe^ia,  which  had  before  been  called  Eiyman- 
taoa.  vaab«dieved  to  have  derived  iu  name  from  him. 
Subwqaently,  however,  it  waa  changed  apuD  into 
Psoohie  (Stepb.  Bjs.  a.  v.  *ifT<ia  ;  Paus.  viii.  24. 
i  1).  He  is  said  lo  faaTeberatheftther  of  Alphe- 
-iboea  or  Arsinoe,  Pronous,  and  Agenor,  or  of 
Teasenss  and  Axion  (Pans.  vi.  17.  §  4,  viii  24.  § 
^  ix.  41.  {2  ;  Apollod.  iii  7.  i  6)  ;  and  to  hava 
pariM  Alnaafon  after  be  bad  killed  bia  mother. 
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hut  waa  slain  by  the  hum  of  Alemaeoa.  (ApoUod. 
Uci  conpi  Alcmahw.) 

S.  AaonafDareiipijMtorHephaetttwatTniy, 
waa  skin  by  DioRwdee.   (Bon.  IL  v.  9,  &c.) 

3.  One  of  the  companions  of  Acneias.  (Viis; 
Aem.  Xii.  371.)  [L-S.] 

PHEI'DIAS  (#tiSfai),  or  in  Latin,  PHI'DIAS. 
1.  Of  Athena,  the  son  «f  Ctioraiides,  wasthegmteet 
BcuIf>tor  and  atataary  itf  Greece,  and  prohtbly  of 
the  whole  world. 

[.  Hit  Lift.  It  ia  remarkable,  in  the  case  of 
many  of  the  ancient  artists,  how  great  a  contraat 
exists  between  what  we  know  of  their  fame,  and  even 
■ometinies  what  we  tee  of  their  varka,  and  what 
we  can  leant  retpeeting  the  eventi  of  their  Uvea. 
Thus,  with  respect  lo  Pheidiaa,  we  possesa  but  few 
details  nf  his  peiaonal  history,  and  even  these  are 
beset  with  doubts  and  difficulties:  What  is  known 
tvith  absolute  certwnty  may  be  summed  up  in  a 
few  words.  He  ezecuted  most  of  his  greatest 
worica  at  Atbeni,  during  tbe  adminiatradon  of  Pe- 
ricles :  ho  made  for  the  ElnaM  tbe  ivory  nnd  gold 
statue  of  Zeus,  the  most  renowned  work  of  Greek 
statuary :  he  worked  for  other  Greek  citiet ;  and 
he  died  just  before  the  commencement  of  the  Pelo- 
ponnesian  War,  in  b.  c  432.  The  importance  of 
the  subject  demanda,  however,  a  careful  examina- 
tion of  the  difficoltiea  which  surround  it.  The  first 
of  these  difficulties  relates  to  the  cardinal  point  of 
tbe  time  when  the  artist  flourished,  and  tbe  ap- 
proximate date  of  bis  birth. 

Fittt  of  all,  tbe  date  of  Pliny  must  be  dispooed  tX. 
It  ia  well  known  bow  Utile  relianee  can  be  phwed 
on  the  dates  nnder  which  Pliny  groups  tbe  unmet 
of  several  artists.  Not  only  do  anch  liata  of  names 
embrace  naturally  attisu  whose  ages  differed  by 
sevetol  years,  but  it  is  important  to  observe  the 
principle  on  which  the  dates  are  generally  chosen 
by  Pliojt  namely,  with  reference  to  some  important 
epodi  irf  (hsek  bialoiy.  Thus  tbe  84th  O^pM. 
(&  0.  444—440),  at  which  be  places  Pheidiaa,  ia 
evidently  chosen  becatias  the  first  year  of  that 
Olympiad  was  the  date  at  which  Pericles  began  to 
have  the  aole  administration  of  Athens*  (Clinton, 
FiuL  HM.  t.a.  444).  The  date  of  Pliny  deter- 
mines, therefore,  noUiing  as  to  the  age  of  Pheidias 
at  this  time,  nor  ai  to  the  period  over  whidi  his 
artistic  life  extended.  Neverthdesa,  it  seems  to  us 
that  this  coincidence  of  die  period,  during  which  tbe 
artist  executed  his  greatest  works,  with  the  adminis- 
tration of  Pericles,  furnishes  the  beat  clue  to  the  so- 
lution of  the  difficulty.  It  forbids  us  to  carry  up  the 
artiKt'a  birth  so  high  as  to  nuUce  him  a  very  old  man 
at  this  period  of  his  life  :  not  bemse  old  age  would 
necessarily  have  diminished  bit  powers ,  though 
even  on  this  point  those  who  quote  the  examples  of 
Pindar,  Sophocles,  and  other  great  writers,  do  not, 
perhaps,  make  sufficient  allowance  for  the  diflhrenca 
between  the  physieal  force  required  fsr  tbe  pro- 
duction of  such  a  work  as  the  Oediput  at  Colomu 
and  the  execution,  or  even  the  superintendence,  of 
such  works  as  the  sculptotes  of  the  Parthenon,  and 
the  colossal  statues  of  Athena  and  Zeus:— but  the 
real  force  of  the  argument  is  this  ;  if  Pheidiaa  had 
been  already  highly  distinguished  aa  an  artist 


*  The  vagueness  of  Pliny's  dates  is  fiirtber 
shown  by  his  appending  the  words  **  eireiter  COCA 
mWrne  UtHm  amo,'"  which  give  a  date  ten  years 
higher,  B.C.  454.  This,  however,  cannot  be  very 
far  fiRHn  tba  date  at  wbtdi  PkidiM  iegm  to  wetk. 
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nearij  half  a  centniy  eadier,  it  w  inctediUe,  fint, 
that  the  notices  of  fail  earlier  prodnetion*  ibonld 
be  na  acauty  as  they  are,  and  next,  that  hu  &me 
should  be  eo  thoroughly  idenUfied  as  it  is  with  the 
wotks  which  h«  executed  at  this  period.  Sodi  on 
occaMon  as  the  restoratioii  of  the  ncred  numiuDetiu 
of  AtliMM  would,  we  may  be  sure,  pndtiM  the 
artist  whose  genius  gM«A  tlw  whole  woric,  ju  we 
luiow  that  it  did  pndote  a  new  derelopment  of 
art  itself ;  and  it  is  hardly  eoncetvaUe  that  the 
master  spirit  of  this  new  era  was  a  man  of  nmrly 
seventy  years  old,  whose  early  studies  and  works 
must  nave  been  of  that  stiff  srchAie  style,  from 
whidi  eren  CaUmis,  who  (on  this  hypothesis)  vras 
much  his  junior,  had  not  entirely  emancipated  him- 
self This  principle,  we  think,  will  be  found  to 
fumiah  the  beet  ^de  thronRh  tfia  conflicting  tes- 
timonies and  opinions  respecting  the  sge  of  Pheidiai. 

Seteral  writers,  the  best  exposition  of  whose 
vittws  is  given  by  Thiersch  {ITeterdie  ^wcAm  der 
tUdMim  Kmut  wrier  dm  Chiadimi,  p.  113,  Ac), 
place  Pheidiw  almost  at  the  beginning  of  the  fifth 
century  b.  Ch  making  him  alrtttdy  a  young  artist 
of  some  distinction  at  the  time  of  the  tnttle  of 
Uantthoo,  b.  c.  490  ;  and  that  on  the  following 
grounds.  Pauwniaa  tells  us  (i-  38.  g  2)  that  the 
colossal  bronse  statue  of  Athena  Pramachui,  in  the 
Acropolis  vi  Athens,  was  made  by  Pheidiot,  out  of 
the  tithe  of  the  spoil  taken  At  Medet  wAo  dit- 
embarhed  at  Maration ;  and  he  elsewhere  mentions 
other  statues  which  Pheidiaa  made  out  of  the  tame 
spoils,  namely,  the  group  of  statues  which  the 
Atheniana  dedicated  at  Delphi  (x-  10.$  1),  and 
the  serolith  of  Athena,  in  her  temple  at  PUtaeae 
(iz.  4.  §  I).  It  may  be  observed  in  passing,  with 
respect  to  the  two  latter  works,  that  if  they  had 
exhibited  that  strikiag  difference  of  style,  as  com- 
pared with  the  great  works  of  Pheidias  at  Athens, 
which  wuat  have  marked  them  had  they  been  made 
some  half  century  earlier  than  these  great  works, 
Pausanias  would  either  not  hare  believed  them 
to  be  the  works  of  Pheidiss,  or  he  would  have 
made  some  observation  upon  their  archaic  a^le, 
and  have  informed  us  how  eariy  Pheidias  began  to 
work.  The  question,  however,  chiefly  tumi  upon 
the  tint  of  the  above  works,  Uie  statue  of  Athena 
Promachos,  which  is  admitted  on  all  hands  to  have 
been  one  of  the  most  important  prodncUons  of  the 
art  of  Pheidias.  The  argument  of  Thiersch  is, 
that,  in  the  abgence  of  any  statement  to  the  con- 
trary, we  must  assume  that  the  commission  was 
given  to  the  orttat  immediately  after  the  victory 
which  the  statue  was  intended  to  commemorate. 
Now  it  is  evident,  at  first  sight,  to  what  an  extra- 
ordinary conclusion  this  sMumption  drives  us. 
Pheidias  must  already  have  been  of  some  reputation 
to  be  entnistM  with  such  a  work.  We  cannot 
suppose  him  to  have  been,  at  tiie  least,  under 
twen^-five  yean  <^  J|8e-  Thia  vrould  {dace  his 
birth  in  &c  515.  l^erefbre,  at  the  time  when 
he  finished  his  great  statue  of  Athena  in  the  Par- 
thenon {B.C.43B},  he  must  have  been  77  ;  and 
after  reaching  sach  an  age  he  goes  to  Elis,  and  un- 
dertakes the  colossal  statue  of  Zeus,  upon  com- 
pleting which  (b.  c.  433,  probably),  he  had  reached 
the  8^id  yavof  his  age  I  Results  like  these  are 
not  to  be  explained  away  by  the  ingenious  argu- 
ments by  which  Thiersch  maintains  that  there  is 
nothing  incredible  in  supposing  Pheidias,  at  the  nge 
•f  eighty,  to  have  retained  vigour  enough  to  be  the 
foalptor  gf  the  Olympina  Zeus,  and  even  the  lorei 


of  Pantsroes  (on  this  point  see  below).  The  atmoet 
that  can  be  gnuited  to  such  aignnmits  ia  tlie  eetsr- 
blishment  of  »  bare  possilnlity,  which  cannot  a^l 
for  the  deciuon  of  so  important  a  qneatioiit  espe* 
cially  against  the  arguments  on  tM  other  dde, 
whiot  we  now  proceed  to  notice. 

The  qneetion  of  the  we  of  Pheidiai  ii  inaepataUj 
connected  with  one  still  more  imptnrtant,  the  when 
history  of  the  artiste  decoration  of  Athens  during: 
the  middle  of  the  fifUi  century  a  c,  and  the 
'  consequent  creation  of  the  Athenian  school  of  per^ 
feet  sculpture  ;  and  both  matters  are  intimately 
Associated  with  the  political  history  of  the  period. 
We  feel  it  necessary,  thnefore,  to  dtamss  the 
subject  somewhat  folly,  especially  as  a!l  the  reoent 
En^ish  writers  with  whose  works  we  areacqnainted 
have  been  content  to  assume  the  conclusions  of 
Mtiller,  Sillig,  and  others,  without  explaining  the 
grounds  on  which  they  rest ;  while  even  the  teasona 
urged  by  those  authorities  themselves  seem  to 
admit  of  some  eomctien  as  well  as  confirmatioa. 

The  chief  point  at  issue  is  this: — Did  the  great 
Athenian  school  of  sculpture,  of  which  Pheidias 
was  the  head,  take  its  rise  at  the  commencement  of 
the  Persian  wars,  or  after  the  settlement  of  Greece 
sabsequent  to  those  wars?  To  those  who  nnder- 
stand  the  influence  of  war  upon  the  arts  of  peace, 
or  who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  that  period 
of  Grecian  history,  the  mode  of  stating  the  queetioa 
almost  suggests  its  solution.  But  it  is  necessary  to 
descend  to  details.  We  must  first  glance  at  the 
politick  hialoiy  of  the  period,  to  see  what  oppor- 
tunities were  iumished  fbr  the  cultivation  of  art, 
and  then  compare  the  {wobabilitias  thus  nggMted 
with  the  known  history  of  the  art  of  statuary  and 
sculpture. 

In  the  period  immediately  following  the  batttn 
of  Marathon,  in  b.  c.  490,  we  may  be  sure  that  the 
attention  of  the  Athenians  was  divided  between 
the  efieeta  of  die  recent  atrag^  md  the  pr^an- 
tion  for  its  repetition ;  and  then  could  have  been  b«t 
little  leisure  and  but  small  resources  (or  the  cultiva- 
tionofart.  Though  theargumentofMililer,thatthe 
spoils  of  Maiathon  must  hare  beui  but  sma]l,  ia 
pretty  succesafullr  answered  Thiersch,  the  proba- 
bility that  the  tithe  of  those  spoils,  which  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  gods,  awaited  itt  pnmer  deatinatiim  till 
more  settled  times,  is  notsoconlydispoeedof:  indeed 
we  learn  from  Thueydides  ^i.  13)  that  aportion  of 
these  spoils  (vitCKa  HifSiicdi  were  reckoned  among 
the  treasures  of  Athens  so  ute  as  the  beginning  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war.  During  the  occupation 
A  thens  by  the  Persians,  such  a  work  as  the  colossal 
statue  of  Athena  Promachus  would,  of  course,  haro 
been  destroyed  in  the  burning  of  the  Acropolis, 
had  it  been  already  set  up  ;  which  it  surely  would 
have  been,  in  the  space  of  ten  years,  if,  as  Thiersch 
supposes,  it  had  been  put  in  hand  immediately  afler 
the  battle  of  Honthon.  To  assume,  on  the  other 
hand,  as  Thiersch  does,  tliat  Pheidias,  in  the  flight 
to  Salamis,  succeeded  in  carrying  with  him  his  un- 
finished statue,  with  his  moulds  and  im{dementa, 
and  so  went  on  with  his  work,  seems  to  us  a  nani- 
fest  absurdity.  We  are  thus  brought  to  the  end 
of  the  Persian  invasion,  when  the  Atbeoiaas  found 
their  city  in  ndss,  but  obtained,  at  !eait  in  pir^  the 
means  it  restoring  it  in  the  qxdls  which  were 
divided  after  the  batde  of  Plataeae  (a  c  479). 
Of  that  port  of  the  spoil  which  fell  to  the  share  of 
Athens,  a  tithe  woold  naturally  be  oet  apart  fat 
sacred  uses,  and  wotild  be  added  to  the  ntha  of 
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tke  ipjOt  of  Minthon.   Nor  n  it  hj  any  meaoB 
ininnlmfale  that  thii  mrited  lacred  treasuK  nay 
kavv  bom  diatingaiihed  aa  li«  ^utila  of  AfaraUumt 
in  commeiDomtjon  of  that  one  of  the  great  nctories 
•nt  the  P«raiaD«  which  bad  been  achieved  by  the 
Atheniana  alone.    There  ia.  indeed,  a  paauge  in 
DaMMthcnea  (Far^rmb.  §  373,  ed.  Bekk.,  p.  428) 
in  i^kh  tlua  IB  all  hut  directly  aiated,  to  he  layB 
Uut  the  etatoe  waa  made  out  of  the  wealth  ffioen 
V  lie  Oneta  la  Om  AAemoM,  and  dedicated  by  the 
Hty  «B  an  ifurrttaw  of  the  war  agaimtt  Ale  barior 
nw.    Thii  can  only  refer  to  the  dividon  of  the 
spoil  at  the  dooe  of  the  second  Persian  War,  while 
bia  MatODent  that  the  Athenians  dedicated  the' 
uatw  u  an  iptarnmi,  deaiiy  impliea  that  the 
Acheniana  were  accnstomed,  through  national  pride, 
tn  speak  of  theae  spoils  aa  if  they  had  been  gained 
in  that  battle,  the  glory  of  which  waa  pemliariy 
their  own,  namdy  Marathon.     This  obaerration 
weald  apply  alio  to  tbe  Plataewia'  ilmn  of  the 
(Dofl  ;  and  it  aeems  to  fnmiih  a  nUsGwtor^  reaaon 
f<T  oat  bearing  so  ranch  of  the  votire  offimnm  de- 
dicated by  the  Atbeniana  out  of  the  apoila  of  Ma- 
rathon, and  ao  little  of  any  limikr  appLicadon  ot 
t3e  imdoabtedly  gmtn  wealth  which  fell  to  their 
«liare  aftar  the  npabe  of  Xerxea.     But  in  this 
we.  aa  m  tlw  fimno',  we  mmt  of  neceuity  suppose 
a  cuiuMcfnUe  delay.    The  first  objecu  whicn  en- 
riiifd  the  attentioD  of  the  Atheniani  were  the 
restocation  of  their  dwellings  and  fortifications,  tbe 
itm  ealablishinent  of  their  political  power,  and  tbe 
liiiisftniiif*  to  thenuelrea  of  the  sinnemacy  over 
the  aDBoi  Gicska.   In  di«t,  the  auninistrations 
«f  Anatiidca  and  Themistodn,  and  the  early  part 
if  CnKia*a,  wve  fully  engi^|ed  with  itemer  nece*- 
■itia  than  aven  the  reitaratian  of  the  sacred  edifkea 
.11^  statnea.    At  length  even  the  appearance  of 
danfter  Sirm  Persia  entirely  ceased  ;  the  Spartans 
wefB  folly  occupied  at  home ;  the  Athenians 
lad  coamlad  their  nominal  supremacy  into  tbe 
e—jha  of  the  Aegean  ;  and  the  common 
ticasuy  waa  tiansieiied  from  Delot  to  Athens 
IB.!:.  465)  ;  at  home  Cimon  was  in  the  height  of 
hia  powar  ud  ^opolaEity,  and  Pericles  waa  just 
c-ntnc  fiwward  mto  pnUie  life ;  while  the  most 
••seciitnl  defeocea  of  the  dty  were  alieady  com- 
jitMi.     The  period  had  undoubtedly  come  (or 
tbe  wamation  of  the  sacred  edifices  an^  for  the 
eoBuaonoaaeot  of  that  brilliant  en  of  art,  which  is 
iaeepanUy  oMmected  with  tbe  name  of  Pheidias, 
aad  whiA  fmaai  a  still  more  cMuplele  opportunity 
ftr  iia  dawtoament  whan,  after  Uie  cmiauaion  of 
tfaa  wan  whin  oacopad  ao  mueb  of  tbe  attention 
r4  CiDS«n  and  of  Perides  daring  the  Mowing 
twenty  yeara,  the  ihir^  years*  truce  was  concluded 
with  the  Lacedaemonians,  and  the  power  of  Pericles 
*aa  finally  established  by  the  ostracism  of  Thucy- 
didre  <mc.44&,  444);  while  tbe  treasury  of 
AiImw  ma  eontinaally  augmented  by  eontri- 
batioaa  leiied  Gran  the  Rvolted  allies.     There  Is, 
indeed,  no  ditpate  as  to  the  fact  that  the  period 
fina  W.C.  444  to  the  breaking  nut  of  the  Pelopon- 
waiaa  War,  B.C.  431,  was  that  during  which  tbe 
rwit  important  works  of  art  were  executed,  under 
th  e  administiBtiao  of  Perides  and  under  the  supers 
■atcadaDce  «f  Pbeidaw.   The  qaeation  nal^  in 
ii^atm  n^arda  oaly  the  commencenwnt  of  the 
period. 

An  important  etent  of  Cimon's  administration 
afitida  a  atnmg  confirmation  to  the  general  eon- 
cMOD  inggaHiJ  by  tbe  abort  view  vf  the  histacr 


of  the  pwiod ;  we  refer  to  the  tnuieiaMe  of  the 
bones  of  Theseus  to  Athens,  in  the  year  a.  c  4$8, 
an  evnit  which  mnst  be  taken  as  marking  the  data 

of  the  Gommenconent  of  the  temple  of  Theseus,  one 
of  the  great  works  of  art  of  the  period  under  di>- 
cusuon.  In  this  case  there  waa  a  qiecial  reason 
for  die  period  dwsen  to  nndartake  the  work  : 
though  the  commencement  of  the  general  reatora- 
tion  of  the  sacred  monnments  would  probably  be 
postponed  tiU  the  completion  of  the  defences  of 
the  city,  which  may  be  lixed  at  n.  c.  467—456, 
when  the  long  walb  were  completed.  Hence,  as- 
suming (what  must  be  granted  to  Thiersch)  that 
Pheidias  ought  to  be  placed  as  early  as  the  drcuin- 
staneea  of  the  case  pennitt  it  would  seem  [ffobable 
that  be  flouriibed  from  aliont  the  end  of  tbe  79tb 
Olympiad  to  the  aid  of  the  86th,  b.  c  460—432. 

This  •aMMsitia  agrees  exaclly  with  all  that  we 
know  of  the  histoij  of  ait  at  uat  pwiod.  It  is 
qnita  dear  that  the  tianntion  Aon  the  aniaio 
ttfh  of  the  e&ilier  artisU  to  the  tdeal  s^ls  of 
Pheidias  did  not  take  pbuw  eariier  than  the  dose 
of  the  fint  quarter  of  the  filth  century  B.C.  There 
are  chronological  difficulties  in  this  part  of  tlie 
aigument,  but  there  ia  enough  of  what  ia  certain. 
Perh^s  the  roost  important  taitimmiy  ia  that  of 
Cicero  (BnO.  18),  who  speaks  of  the  statues  of 
Canachus  aa  **  tigidiora  qtMm  tU  imUetUur  verita- 
fem,"  and  thoae  of  Calaroia  as  **  dtm  qttidem,  led 
tamm  moUiora  guam  OnHuAt,"  in  contraat  with 
the  almost  perfect  works  of  Myron,  and  the  per- 
Eect  ones  of  Polydeitus.  Quintilian  (xii  10)  re- 
peats the  critidsm  irith  a  sl^ht  variation,  Dh- 
riora  ef  Tuaeameu  proauaa  CbUoa  atqiu  E^fenat, 
jammima  TigUtaCcJamu,  molHoraadkuen^radidit 
MtfroHfiaL""  Here  we  have  the  names  of  Cana- 
o&xt,  Callon,  and  Hegetku,  representing  the  tho- 
roughly archaic  achool,  and  of  Otiami»  as  still 
archaic,  though  lesa  deddedly  bo,  and  then  there  is 
at  once  a  transitim  to  Myron  and  Polydeitus,  the 
younger  contenqMiaries  of  Pheidias.  If  we  inquire 
more  particularly  into  the  dates  of  these  artists,  we 
find  that  Conschua  and  Callon  flourished  prob^ly 
between  &  c  £'20  and  480.  Hegeaias,  or  Hc^iaa, 
is  made  by  Pansaoias  a  contemporary  of  Onatas, 
and  of  Ageladas  (of  whom  we  shall  presently  have 
to  speak),  and  is  expresaly  mentioned  by  Lucian. 
in  connection  with  two  other  arlists,  Critioa  and 
Neaiotes,  as  r^r  wa^otat  ipywitca,  while  Pliny,  in 
his  loose  way,  makea  him,  and  Alcamenes,  and 
Critioa  and  Nesioles,  all  rivals  of  Pheidias  in  OL 
84,  a  c.  444  [HiGiaa].  Of  the  artistB,  whoae 
namu  ue  thns  added  to  those  first  mentioned,  we 
know  that  Critios  and  Nesiotes  executed  worits 
about  a.c.  477  [CRiTioa] ;  and  Onatas,  who  waa 
contemporary  with  Polygnotna,  waa  reckoned  aa  a 
Daedalian  nrtiat,  and  clcariy  belonged  to  the 
archaic  achool,  ^Tought,  with  Calaniia,  in  a.  c.  4t>7, 
and  probably  flourished  aa  hite  as  b.  c.  460.  Ca- 
hanla,  though  contemporary  with  Onatas,  aeens  to 
hare  been  younger,  and  bis  name  (as  the  above 
dtations  show)  marks  tbe  introduction  of  a  less 
rigid  style  of  art  [Calahis'].    Thua  we  have  a 


*  It  ia,  however,  br  from  certain  that  the  statue 
of  Apollo  Alexieacos  by  Cahunis,  at  Athena,  fur- 
nishes a  auffident  ground  for  bringing  down  his 
dale  to  the  great  plagoe  at  Athene,  in  a  c.  430. 
4l29.  Pausanias  meruy  aasigna  this  u*  a  Iraditkmal 
reason  for  the  snmame  <J  the  god,  whereas  w« 
know  it  to  hare  been  u  epithet  rery  andently 
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KiiM  of  artisU  of  the  archak  Nhool,  exlendiDg 
qwta  down  to  die  middle  of  the  fifth  oenturjr,  B.C.; 
and  thnefera  the  concluuon  Momi  unavoidahle 
that  the  eitablishment  of  the  now  Mboiri,  of  which 
Pheidiai  was  the  head,  annot  be  nf^ied  to  a 
period  much  earlier. 

Bat  a  more  poutive  argnment  for  our  artial*> 
date  ta  aupplied  thU  lUt  of  nanee.  Beeidee 
*.'\p>ladiu,  whom  noet  of  the  authoritiee  mention 
lu  the  teaeberof  nutdias,  Dio  Chryiortom  (Or.  Iv. 
p.  558)  giTce  another  name,  which  i>  printed  in 
the  edittoai  'hnriov,  but  appran  in  the  HSS.  aa 
innOT,  out  of  which  Hricrr  may  be  made  by  a 
verf  dight  alletatioii ;  and,  if  Ihia  conjecture  be 
admitted,  we  bavOf  aa  a  taacher  of  Pbeidiaa,  He- 
giu  or  Hegeaiaa,  wbo,  u  we  have  Ken,  waa  con- 
tmpmrjr  with  Onatas.  Without  any  conjecture, 
however,  we  know  that  Ageladaa  of  A^oa,  the 
priodpal  matter  of  Pheidiae,  was  cou temporary 
with  Ouatna,  and  alao  that  he  ma  the  teacher  of 
Myron  and  Polycleitne.  It  is  true  that  a  new  let 
of  difficultiee  here  aniei  nsipecting  the  date  of 
Ageladas  himtelf ;  and  thew  difficultiee  ha*e  led 
Thiench  M  adopt  the  conjecture  that  two  artiau 
of  die  «une  nane  ban  been  cnnfonnded  together. 
Thie  eaey  devica  npetionee  ■bow*  to  be  alwayt 
■wpicioua ;  and  id  diii  caae  it  leemi  peculiarly 
arbitrary,  when  the  ttalement  ia  that  Ageladaa, 
one  of  the  mott  famous  atatnariee  of  Greece,  waa 
the  teacher  of  three  othera  uf  the  most  celebrated 
artiata,  Pheidiaa,  Myron,  and  Polycleitus,  to  aep»- 
ntle  this  Ageladaa  into  two  peraona,  making  one 
the  teacher  of  Pheidiaa,  the  otiwr  of  Mynn  and 
Polydritna.  Certainly,  if  two  artiata  of  the  nane 
muat  be  iraioiiMd,  it  wotiU  be  better  to  make 
Pbeidiaa,  wiUi  Myna  and  Polyclaitni,  thediici[4e 
of  the  yout^tr. 

The  principal  data  for  the  time  for  Ageladaa  are 
tbeae: — 1.  He  executed  one  atatas  of  the  group 
of  three  Mnaea,  of  whidi  Cknicbaa  ind  Ariatodea 
made  the  other  two;  2:  be  made  atatuet  of  Olympic 
victoni,  who  conquered  in  the  65ih  and  66th  Olym- 
piada,  a  c  5*20, 5 1 6,  and  of  another  whose  rictory 
was  about  the  same  period  ;  3.  he  was  contempo- 
rary with  Hegias  and  Onataa,  who  flonriahed  about 
flic.  467  ;  4.  he  made  a  atatue  of  Zeua  for  the 
MeSBBoians  of  Naupactus,  which  moat  have  been 
nfter  n.c  455  ;  5.  he  waa  the  teacher  of  Pheidiaa, 
Myron,  and  Polycleitus,  who  tlauriahed  in  the 
middle  of  the  fifdi  century,  b.  c. ;  6.  he  modo  a 
atatue  of  Hemdes  Alezicacos,  at  Melite,  which 
was  tuppomd  to  have  been  set  ira  during  the  great 
phigue  of  B.C.  480 — 429  ;  and  7.  he  is  phued  by 
Fliny,  with  Polycleitus,  Phradroon,  and  Myron, 
at  Oi.  87,  &c  432.  Now  of  these  data,  the  3rd, 
4th,  nnd  5th  can  alone  be  relied  on,  and  they  are 
not  irreccmcileable  with  tbe  Ist,  for  Ageladaa 
may,  as  a  young  man,  hare  worited  with  Canacbus 
and  Aritladeii,  and  yet  have  flourished  down  to 
the  middle  of  the  fifth  century:  the  Sad  is  eiitirdy 
inconelusive,  for  the  stamw  of  Olympic  victors 
were  often  made  loni?  after  their  Tictories  were 


Hpplicd  to  various  divinities,  and  analogy  would 
lead  US  to  auppoae  its  origin  to  be  mythical  mther 
than  bistoriGU.  The  matter  ia  the  more  important, 
inamwh  as  Ageladaa  also  (on  whose  dUa  the 
present  qnestion  very  much  turns)  is  placed  hy 
some  as  late  as  this  same  plague  on  the  strength  of 
his  statue  of  Meindes  Alexicacoa.  (Comp.  MUller, 
d»  Pkidkm  VUa,  pp.  13,  14.) 


gained ;  the  6tb  has  been  notieed  aliMdT ;  and  tha 
7th  may  be  disposed  of  as  another  examine  of  the 
looee  way  in  which  Pliny  gronpa  artists  tonellier. 
The  concluuon  will  then  bs  that  Ageladaa  flowished 
during  the  first  half  and  down  to  the  middle  of  tbe 
fifth  century  b.  c.  The  limita  of  this  utide  do 
not  allow  ns  to  pursue  diio  iinpoituit  part  of  th* 
subject  further.  For  a  fuUar  aiaeasnan  of  it  tfaa 
reader  ia  referred  to  MiiUer,  d»  PUdiae  VUa^  pp. 
II,  Slc  Miiller  maintains  the  probability  of 
Ageladaa  having  visited  Athens,  both  from  his 
having  been  the  teacher  of  Pheidiai  and  Myron, 
and  from  the  peaseiaioa  by  the  AtUc  poffiu  of 
Molito  of  bis  Btatae  of  HerMlea  (SiAaL  ad  Ari^ 
kpk.  Bam.  BM\  He  suggeata  ■!«>,  thni  tbe  time 
of  this  viiit  may  have  taken  plaea  afker  the  »iiif»^* 
between  Athens  and  Argos,  about  &  c  461 ;  bvt 
this  ia  purely  conjectunl. 

The  above  arguments  respecting  the  date  of 
Pheidiaa  might  be  confirmed  by  the  particular  &Gts 
that  are  recorded  of  him  ;  but  these  (acts  will  he 
best  slated  in  their  proper  places  in  tbe  account  of 
his  life.  Aa  the  general  result  of  the  inqniiy,  it  is 
denrty  impossible  to  fix  the  precise  date  of  the 
birth  of  the  artist ;  but  die  evitewe  prqraiidenitea, 
we  think,  in  bvont  of  tha  supposition  that  Pheidiaa 
began  to  work  aa  a  statuary  abont  OL  79,  b.c. 
464  ;  and,  aupposir^  him  to  have  been  'kbont 
twenty-five  ymri  old  at  this  period,  his  birth 
would  Ml  about  489  or  490,  that  is  to  Mjr,  about 
the  time  of  the  battle  of  Moiathon.  We  now  re- 
turn to  what  is  known  of  bis  life. 

It  is  not  inpnAaUa  that  Pbaidiaa bdonged  toa 
family  of  artiaU ;  for  bta  Iwother  or  naphew  Pn- 
naenm  was  a  eelebtated  painter  t  and  he  himself  is 
related  to  have  occupied  himself  with  pwnting, 
bflforo  he  tumud  his  attention  to  statuary.  (Phn. 
//.  N.  zzxv.  8.  s.  34.)  He  was  at  first  instructed 
iu  sUtuary  by  native  artisU  (of  whom  Hegias 
alone  is  mentioned*  or  suMosed  to  be  mentioned, 
nuder  ibe  altered  form  of  his  name,  U^pkUf  Sea 
above),  and  afterwards  hy  Ageladaa.  The  occiisioii 
for  tbe  development  of  his  talents  waa  funiiaht-d 
(as  has  been  already  a^ued  at  length)  by  the 
works  undertaken,  chiefly  at  Athens,  ahet  the 
Persian  wara.  Of  these  works,  the  group  of  statues 
dedicated  at  Delphi  out  of  the  tithe  of  Ibe  spoil* 
would  no  .doubt  be  among  the  first ;  and  it  hns 
therefore  been  aaaumed  that  this  was  the  first 
great  work  of  Pfaetdias :  it  will  be  described  pre- 
sently. The  atatiie  of  Adiena  Pnmaehna  would 
probably  also,  for  tha  aame  nuon  «C  discharging 
a  religious  duty,  be  among  the  first  works  nnder^ 
tnken  for  the  ornament  of  the  city,  sod  we  ahall 
probably  not  be  fiir  wroug  in  aaugning  the  execn- 
tion  of  it  to  about  the  year  B.C.  460.  This  work, 
from  all  we  know  of  it,  must  have  established  his 
reputation  ;  but  it  was  surpassed  by  the  splendid 
inoductions  of  his  own  hand,  and  at  others  work- 
ing under  his  direction,  during  the  administration 
of  Pericles.  That  statesman  not  only  chose  Phei- 
dias  to  exLTute  the  principal  statues  which  were  to 
be  set  up.  but  gave  him  die  overaight  of  all  the 
works  of  art  which  were  to  be  erected.  Plutarch, 
from  whom  we  leom  this  feet,  enumerates  the  fol- 
lowing chsses  of  artisU  and  artificers,  wbo  all 
worked  under  the  direction  of  Pheidlas:  T^kroMf, 
irAdirrai,  xaAworiivM,  \i0aupyol,  0a^«(>,  xp^^oS 
fui?MKT^ts  xal  M^atToi,  farypd^et,  wvutiKTal^ 
ToptvraL  (Plat.  Perio.  12.)  Of  these  worits  the 
chief  wera  the  Pnpylaea  of  the  Acropdia,  and. 
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aS«Te  all,  tkat  most  perfect  woA  of  hunum  ait, 
Uie  lenpie  of  AUieoa  on  the  Acropolis,  called 
the  Partiaum  or  the  HeeaiompeeUM,  on  which,  at 
the  centnl  point  of  the  Athraiaa  fo£^  and  leli- 
(poo,  the  faighnt  eSbrta  of  the  belt  of  artista  won 
mptoyed.  Tboe  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  «calp- 
lurifd  ornaments  of  thU  temple,  the  remaine  of 
which  fona  the  glory  of  our  national  mneeuni,  were 
•"recatml  onder  the  immediate  superintendence  of 
Pheidiaa ;  bat  the  coloual  statue  of  the  divinity, 
wbicfa  was  enfkaed  wUhia  that  tm^tficent  •brine, 
wae  th«  worit  of  the  artistls  own  hand,  and  was 
for  sgra  esteemed  the  greatest  producUon  of  Greek 
<>utuaiy,  with  the  exception  of  the  simiUr,  but 
evMi  more  splendid  statue  of  Zeus,  which  Pheidias 
iiftMwwds  executed  in  his  temple  at  Olympia. 
The  materials  choaen  for  this  statue  wer^  ivory  and 
gold ;  that  ia  to  My*  the  statue  was  formed  of  phtes 
of  ivory  hud  upoB  a  core  of  wood  or  stone,  for  the 
tlesh  parts,  and  the  drapery  and  other  ornaments 
wen  of  sotid  golii.  It  is  said  that  ihx  choice  of  these 
materials  oeaulted  from  the  determination  of  the 
Athenians  to  larish  the  resoarces  of  wealth,  as  well 
u  of  art,  on  the  chief  statue  of  their  tutelary  deity ; 
for  when  Pheidias  kid  befora  the  ecdesia  his  deugn 
kr  the  statue,  and  proposed  to  mako  it  either  of 
ivoty  and  gold,  or  of  white  morbl^  intimating 
however  bis  own  preference  for  the  latter*  the 
prople  at  once  resolved  that  those  malwrials  which 
wen  the  moat  costly  ibould  be  employed.  (Val. 
Mu.  i.  1. 1  7.)  The  sUtoe  was  dedicated  in  the 
3d  year  (rf  die  85th  Olympiad,  ac  438,  in  the 
srcbonahip  of  Tbeodimu.  The  statue  itself  will 
W  deacribed  presently,  with  the  other  works  of 
Pheidias ;  but  there  an  certain  stories  respecting 
it,  which  require  notice  here,  as  bearing  upon  the 
lift  and  dem  of  tbe  artist,  and  as  eonneetad  wiUi 
the  date  of  hb  other  great  work,  the  colossal  statue 
of  Zens  at  Olynina. 

Tbe  schoUast  on  Aristophanes  (Pam,  605)  has 
preseiTcd  the  following  story  from  ^e  AtStU  of 
Philochema,  who  flourished  about  b.c.  SOO,  and 
whose  aBtbwity  is  considerable,  inasmuch  as  he 
was  a  prieat  mi  soothsayer,  uid  was  tberefeie 
writ  aoqoainted  with  tbe  iMenda  and  history  of 
his  country,  e^teoally  those  bearing  upon  religious 
natters  **  Under  the  year  of  the  archonship  of 
Pythodorus  (or,  according  to  tbe  correction  of 
PafaBerina.  Theodonis),  Pbiioehoms  says  that  *  the 
jnlden  statoe  of  AUiena  waa  set  np  in  the  great 
temple,  having  forty-four  talenu'  weight  of  gold, 
onder  the  supenntendence  of  Pericles,  and  the 
wetfcmanship  of  Pheidias.  And  Pheidias,  appear^ 
ing  to  have  misappropriated  the  ivory  for  the  scales 
(of  the  dragons)  was  condemned.  And,  having 
me  as  an  exiU  to  Elis,  he  is  said  to  have  made 
tbe  statue  of  Zens  at  Olympia ;  but  having  finished 
this,  be  was  put  to  death  by  the  Eleians  iu  the 
aichoasbip  Scythodome  (or,  according  to  the 
(.oncctioo  of  Palmerins,  Pjdiodorus),  who  is  the 
w«niih  from  this  one  (L  e.  Tfaeodorus),  &c.'"  And 
Am,  lintfaer  down,  **  Pheidias.  as  Philochorui 
nys  in  the  archonship  of  Pythodonia  (or  Theo- 
dsna,  as  above),  having  made  the  statue  w  Athena, 
piiftied  the  gold  fnnn  the  dragons  of  the  chrysele- 
l*"tiny  AtAem,  for  which  he  was  found  guilty 
sad  sentenced  to  banishment ;  but  having  come  to 
£li^  and  baTing  made  among  the  Eleians  the 
■atae  ef  the  Olympian  Zeus,  and  having  been 
isMd  cnD^  br  tten  itf  pecnla^oa,  ha  was  pat  to 
dMlL*  (AkUi^fNt  ad.  Diadacf ;  Fragm.  Hidar. 


Graec  p.  400,  ed.  Muller.)  It  most  be  remem- 
bered that  this  is  the  statement  of  Philocfaorus,  as 
tpioted  by  two  different  scholusts ;  but  still  the 
general  agreement  shows  that  the  passom  is  toler- 
ably  genuine.  Of  the  coRections  of  rahnniua, 
one  is  obviously  right,  namely  tbe  uome  of  i'yAo- 
dont  for  Scfiiodonu ;  for  the  latter  atthon  is  not 
mentioned  elsewhere.  Pjthodorus  was  archon  in 
OL  87.  1,  Bic;  432,  and  seven  years  befon  him 
was  the  archonship  of  Theodonis,  01.  85,  3,  b,c. 
438.  In  the  latter  year,  therefore,  the  statue  was 
dedicated ;  and  this  date  is  confirmed  Diodonts 
(xii.  31),  and  by  Eusebiiu,  who  places  the  maiaag 
of  the  statue  in  the  2d  year  of  the  85tb  Olympiad.* 
This  is,  therefore,  the  surest  chronological  fiut  in 
the  whole  life  of  PheidiaL+ 

The  other  parts,  however,  of  the  account  of 
Philodionis,  an  involved  in  much  difficulty.  On 
the  very  ftce  of  the  statement,  the  story  of  Pheidias 
having  been  first  banished  by  the  Athenians,  and 
afterwards  put  to  death  by  the  Eleians,  on  a  charge 
precisely  similar  in  both  cases,  may  be  almost  cer- 
tainly pronounced  a  confused  repetition  of  the  sama 
event  Next,  the  idea  that  Pheidiai  went  to  Elia 
as  on  exile,  is  perfectly  inadmissiblfct  Thia  will  be 
clearly  seen,  if  we  examine  what  b  known  of  the 
visit  of  Pheidias  to  the  Eleians. 

Then  can  be  little  doubt  that  the  account  of  Phi- 
hichoru  is  true  so  &r  as  this,  that  the  statue  at 
Olymiu  was  made  by  Pheidias  aftxr  his  great 
wwks  at  Athens,  Heyne,  indeed,  maintuns  the 
contrary,  bnt  tba  hUaey  of  his  arguments  will  pre- 
sently aifear.  It  u  not  at  all  probable  that  the 
Athenians,  in  their  eagerness  to  honour  their  god- 
dess by  the  originality  as  well  as  hy  the  magniticcDce 
of  her  Btatae,  should  have  been  oonteut  with  an 
imitation  of  a  work  so  unsurpassable  as  the  sUtuo 
of  Zens  at  Olymfua  ;  but  it  is  probable  that  tba 
Ekhnis,  as  the  keepers  of  the  sanctuary  of  the 
•nprcne  divinity,  should  have  desired  to  edipse  the 
statue  of  Athena :  and  the  fact,  that  of  these  two 
statues  the  pntsnnoe  was  always  given  to  that  of 
Zeus,  is  no  small  proof  that  it  was  the  hut  executed. 
Very  probaUy,  tM,  in  this  bet  we  may  find  ona  of 
the  chief  causes  i^t  the  resenboent  of  ilw  Atheniaae 
against  Pheidias,  a  resentment  which  is  not  likely 

*  It  is  not,  however,  absolutely  neceesaiy  to 
adopt  the  other  correction  of  Palmeriiis^  ^taHipaw 
for  IlutfeS^iwu,  since  Philochwus  may  naturally 

have  placed  the  whole  account  of  tiie  trial,  flight, 
and  death  of  Pheidias  under  the  year  of  his  death  ; 
or  the  schoLiasta,  in  qaoting  the  account  of  his 
death,  given  by  Philochnrus  under  the  year  of 
Pythodorus,  may  have  mixed  up  with  it  the  be- 
ginning of  Uie  story,  which  Philocbons  had  put  in 
its  proper  place,  under  tiie  year  of  Theodonis.  The 
correction,  liDwever,  makes  tht;  whole  matter  cleafei« 
and  the  words  i^i  lovrav  rather  fiivour  it. 

f  It  is  remarked  by  Muller,  with  equal  inge- 
nuity and  probability,  that  the  dedication  of  the 
statue  may  be  supposed  to  have  taken  place  at  the 
Oreat  Panatbenaea,  which  wen  celelnnled  in  tbe 
third  year  of  every  Olympiad,  towards  the  end  of 
the  first  month  of  the  Attic  year,  Hecatombaeon, 
that  is,  about  the  middle  of  July. 

X  The  form  in  which  Seneca  puts  this  part  of 
the  story,  namely,  that  the  Eleians  bommd  Phei- 
dias of  the  Athenians,  in  order  to  bii  making  tbe 
Olympian  Jupiter,  is  a  men  fiction,  anpfiMted  by 
no  other  writer.  (Sene&  AM.  ii.  8A, 
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to  bftve  been  felt,  much  leu  nanifeBted,  at  tbe 
moment  when  he  had  finished  the  worki  which 
idkoed  Athena  ttt  the  very  BuiDmit  of  all  tfa>t  wa* 
Muitifiil  nnd  maguificent  in  Grecian  arL  It  is 
necewary  to  bear  in  mind  tbeae  arguments  from  the 
piDbabilitieo  of  the  case,  on  account  of  the  mengre- 
IWM  of  the  poutfve  fiurti  that  are  reeorded.  There 
i«,  howerer.  one  fact,  which  aeenu  to  fix,  wiih  to- 
lerable certiuiitT,  the  time  when  Pheidias  was  en- 
gaged on  the  statue  at  Oljrmpta.  Pauianias  inform* 
us  (t.  11.  §  2)  that,  on  one  of  the  flat  pieces  which 
extended  between  the  legs  of  the  thnme  of  the 
ntatue,  among  other  figures  repieienting  the  athWtie 
contests,  was  one  of  a  youth  binding  hu  bead  with 
a  fillet  (the  symbol  of  victory),  who  was  said  to  n- 
xemble  Pantaroes,  an  Eleian  boy,  who  was  beloved 
by  Pheidias  ;  and  that  Pantarcea  was  victor  in 
the  boys*  wrestling,  in  OL  86.  &  c.  436.*  If  there 
)>e  any  truth  in  this  account,  it  fbllnws,  (irst,  that 
the  statue  could  not  have  been  completed  before 
diia  date,  and  aleo  that,  in  all  probability,  Pheidias 
WIS  engaged  upon  it  at  the  vwy  time  of  the  victory 
of  Pantarcek  That  the  relief  was  not  added  at  a 
Inter  period,  is  certain,  for  there  is  not  the  least 
reason  for  supposing  that  any  one  worked  upon  the 
statoe  after  Pheidiaa,  nor  would  any  suhscquent 
artist  have  the  motive  which  Pheidias  had  to  re- 
present Pantarces  at  all.  A  more  plausible  ot>- 
jectionisfonnded  on  the  uncertainty  of  the  tradition, 
which  Pausanias  only  records  in  the  vague  terms 
lotKt'M  rd  flSoi  Kiyavfft.  But  it  must  be  remem- 
bered that  the  story  was  derived  from  a  ctass  of 
perame  who  were  not  only  tpaddly  appointed  to 
the  chaige  of  the  statue,  but  were  the  very  de- 
scendants of  Pheidias,  nnd  who  had,  therefore, 
every  motive  to  preserve  every  tradition  respecting 
him.  The  very  utmost  that  can  be  granted  is, 
that  the  resemblance  may  have  been  a  fancj'.  but 
that  the  tradition  of  the  love  of  Pheidias  for  Pan- 
tarces was  true  ;  and  this  woidd  be  anlBdent  to 
fix,  pretty  nearly,  the  Ume  of  the  residenee  of  the 
artist  among  the  Eleians.  If  we  are  to  believe 
Clemens  of  Alexandria,  and  mhvr  late  writers, 
Pheidias  also  inscribed  the  name  of  Pantarces  on 
tht  finger  of  the  Statue  (Cbtori  p.  16  ;  Amob. 
adv.  OmL  vi.  13). 

Besides  urging  the  objeetioas  just  referred  to 
agiunst  the  stray  of  Pantarces.  Heyne  endeavours 
to  establish  an  earlier  date  for  tire  statue  from  that 
of  the  temple  ;  which  was  built  out  of  the  spoils 
taken  In  the  war  between  the  Eleians  and  Pisaeanit. 
The  date  of  this  war  was  01.  50,  b.c  580  ;  but  it 
is  impoeuble  to  argue  from  the  time  when  spoils 
were  ^ined  to  the  time  when  they  were  applied 
to  their  sacred  uses :  and  the  argtmieni.  if  presaed 
at  oil,  would  obviously  prove  too  much,  and  throw 
back  the  completion  of  the  temple  long  before  the 
time  of  Pheidias.  On  thr  whole,  therefore,  we 
may  eonelttde  that  Pheidins  was  ac  woric  among 
the  Eleians  about  &  C.  43b',  or  two  years  later  tiian 
the  dedication  of  his  Atbena  oF  the  Parthenon. 

Now,  was  he  there  at  the  invitation  of  the 
Eleians,  who  dp«ired  that  their  innctuary  of  the 
supreme  deity,  the  centre  of  the  rcligioua  and  sonal 
union  of  Greece,  should  be  adorned  by  a  woric  of 
art,  surpassing,  if  poirible,  the  statue  which  had 
just  spread  the  feme  of  Athens  and  of  Pheidias 
over  Greece  ;  or  was  he  there  an  a  disSoiioured 


*  The  important  bearing  of  this  tradition  on 
the  question  of  the  age  of  Phndiaa  la  obvioaa. 


exile,  banished  far  peculation  P  All  that  b  toM  na 
of  his  visit  combines  to  show  that  be  went  attended 
by  his  principal  disciples,  tnuiaferring  in  fact  hia 
school  of  art  for  a  time  from  Athens,  wbere  his 
chief  worii  was  ended,  to  Elis  and  Olympia,  which 
he  was  now  invited  to  adorn.  Among  the  artists 
who  accompanied  htm  were  Colotss,  who  worked 
with  him  upon  the  statue  of  Zeus,  as  already  upon 
that  of  Athena,  and  who  executed  other  important 
works  for  the  Eleians  ;  Panaknus,  his  relative, 
who  executed  the  chief  pictorial  embellishmenU  of 
the  statue  and  temple  ;  Alcahcnbs,  his  most  dis- 
tinguished disciple,  who  made  the  statues  in  the 
hii^er  pediment  ef  the  temple ;  not  to  mention 
PaboMus  of  Mende,  and  Clbostas,  whoee  cut- 
nection  with  Pheidiaa,  though  not  certain,  is  ex- 
tremely probable.  It  is  worthy  of  notice  that, 
nearly  at  the  time  when  the  artists  of  the  school  of 
Pheidias  were  thus  «nployed  in  a  body  at  Olympia, 
those  of  the  Athenian  archaic  school — such  ns 
Praxias,  the  disciple  of  Cahmis,  and  Androsthenes, 
the  disciple  of  Eucadnnis,  were  nmilarly  engagtHi 
on  the  temple  at  Delphi  (see  Miiller,  da  Pidd.  ViL. 
pt  28.  n.  y.).  The  honour  in  which  Pheidias  lived 
among  the  Eleians  is  also  shown  by  their  asMgning 
to  him  a  studio  in  the  neighbonriiood  of  the  Altia 
(Paus.  V.  16.  g  1),  and  by  their  permitting  him  tn 
inscribe  his  name  upon  the  footstool  of  the  god,  an 
honour  which  had  been  denied  to  him  at  Athens-^ 
(Paus.  r.  10.  g  2  ;  Cie.  7mc  i^aaat.  L  IS).  The 
inieription  was  as  IbUowi ; — 

^tMas  Xop^Sou  vl^r  ^M^wa^os  )£  Miiaer. 

Without  raising  a  question  whether  he  wonid  thua 
solemnly  have  inscribed  his  name  as  an  Athenian 
if  be  Imd  been  an  exile,  we  may  pmut  to  dearvr 
|irao&  of  his  good  fading  towaida  his  native  dty 
in  some  of  the  figures  with  which  he  adorned  hii« 
great  work,  such  as  that  of  Theseus  ( PtUis.  v.  |  (1. 
§  2),  and  of  Salami^  holding  the  aplnatn,  in  a 
group  with  personified  Greece,  probably  crowninf^ 
her  (Paus.  v.  II.  §  2).  These  subjects  are  alnn 
important  in  another  light.  They  seem  to  show 
that  the  work  was  ezecnted  at  a  time  when  the 
£leians  were  on  a  good  underotanding  with  Athens^ 
that  is,  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelnpon- 
nesian  War. 

From  the  above  coniidetations,  making  nllnnrAncs! 
also  for  the  time  which  so  great  a  work  would  ne- 
cessarily occupy,  it  may  be  inferred,  with  great 
probability,  that  Pheidias  was  engaged  nn  tli« 
statue  of  Zeus  and  his  other  wotks  among  the 
Eleians,  for  about  the  four  or  five  years  from  b.  i  '. 
437  to  434  or  433.  It  would  seem  that  he  then 
returned  to  Adienv  and  there  fell  a  victim  to  tlio 
jealousy  against  his  great  patron,  Peridea,  which 
was  then  at  its  height.  That  he  was  the  object  of 
some  fierce  attack  by  the  party  opposed  to  Peridea, 
the  general  consent  of  the  chief  ancient  authorities 
forbids  us  to  doubt ;  and  a  careful  attention  to  the 
internal  politics  of  Athens  will,  perhaps,  guide  us 
through  the  cmflicting  statements  which  we  have 
to  deal  with,  to  a  tolenUy  safe  condnuon. 

The  moat  impwtant  testimony  on  the  subject, 
and  one  which  is  in  &ct  enough  to  settle  the 
question,  is  that  of  Ariatophanea   (Pa*t  605). 


+  He  had.  however  been  honourrd  by  the  in- 
acr^ion  of  his  name  on  a  column  as  the  maker  of 
tie  tkrom  of  the  goddess,    (t^nt  /V.  '.3l) 
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«1ici«,  ■pcakfa^  of  tha  coniiii«!tK«nent  of  the  mr, 

TlfAra  fi»  yAp  ^p^*y  inis  #«i8t'as  vpd^at  Kiuais- 
tin  UfiMXiip  ^oAfScli  ^  lurAffx"'  ""i*  "^^Xth 

i/itaXmi^  awa^9^iptl  ftatpif  HryofMicow  ^Tr^tr^rot, 

From  this  pwnge  we  iMm,  not  onlj  that  Pheidiu 
Mdhied  aniie  extmne  adanity  at  tne  hands  of  the 
Aibeniaiu,  bat  that  the  attack  npon  him  wai  of 
toch  a  Datnn  oa  to  make  Periclea  tremble  for  hia 
own  •aCety.  and  to  hurry  the  city  into  mr  fay  the 
paniog  of  the  decree  agauiBt  Megan,  which  decree 
was  nMde  not  later  than  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  432. 

It  is  dear  that  Pericles  was  at  that  period  ex- 
tremelj  nnpopalar  with  a  lam  party  in  Athens, 
who,  ikbking  him  too  powerm]  to  be  or^thrown 
W  a  direct  attack,  aimed  at  him  in  the  penona  of 
his  Huat  cherished  friends,  Pheidias,  ADaxagoras, 
and  Aspasia.  This  explanation  is  precisely  that 
givni  by  Plutarch  (/'eric.  SI),  who  fiuiiishes  us  with 
jorticnlan  of  the  accnsation  against  Pheidias.  At 
the  inat^gation  of  the  enemies  of  Pericles,  a  certain 
Menon,  who  had  been  employed  under  Pheidias, 
hid  an  infermation  against  him  for  peculation,  a 
(bsT^  which  was  at  once  refuted,  as,  by  the  advice 
of  Peridea,  the  gold  had  been  affixed  to  the  statue 
in  sadi  a  manner  thiA  it  conld  be  remored  and  the 
weight  of  It  exaniBed  (comp.  Tbuc  iL  13).  The 
aomwrs  then  chaij^  Pheidias  with  impiety,  in 
baring  introdoced  into  the  battle  of  the  Ainasons, 
m  the  shield  of  the  goddess,  bis  own  tikeneu  and 
that  of  Perides,  the  former  as  a  bald  old  man  *, 
haiiing  a  alone  with  both  hia  hands,  and  the  latter 
as  a  Teiy  bandaome  warrior,  fighting  with  an 
1i— inn,  hia  heo  being  partially  concealed  by  the 
band  which  held  his  uplifted  spear,  so  that  the 
liketKsa  was  only  viuble  on  a  side  view.  On  thb 
tatter  diat)te  Pheidias  was  thrown  into  prison, 
wfane  be  died  from  disease,  or,  as  the  less  icrupu- 
hos  It"""-  of  Pericles  maintained,  from  poison. 
The  people  voted  to  hn  accuser  Mmon,  on  the 
pcspoMd  of  Olyooa,  exemptioa  from  taxes,  and 
chanted  the  gnterals  to  watch  over  his  safety. 
Plnarch  then  proceeds  (c  32)  to  narrate,  aa  parts 
ft  the  same  ttain  of  events,  and  as  occurring  diont 
tiie  lame  nme,  the  attacks  upon  Aspasia  and  Anax- 
afoos,  and  concludes  by  distinctly  affirming  that 
toe  atlil^  on  Pheidiaa  inspired  Pericles  with  a 
fcar,  witidi  induced  him  to  blow  into  a  flame  the 
■saolderiag  sparks  of  tbe  coming  war  (Tls  hi  fiid 
♦tiKu  wpovimiuat  B>f^  ^tijOtls  ri  Sutaa- 
rimtff  /icAAerra  riw  iriXtuov  teal  vvorv^fumt' 

aal  Torsiatfmv  rdr  ^96roy),  To  complete  the  evi- 
dnee,  Philochonis,  though  he  (or  the  scholiasts  who 
quote  bin)  has  made  a  confusion  of  the  fiKta,  may 
be  rdied  on  for  the  date,  which  be  doubtless  took 
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*  This  is  another  inece  of  circumstantial  eri- 
deace  icapeetii^  tbaage  of  Pheidiaa  ;  and  Thiersch 
Rgvds  it  at  the  bings  on  which  the  whole  quebtion 
tarns !  Bat  very  little  can  be  inferred  from  IL  It 
aay  even  be  doubted  whether  Pheidias  really  was 
bald,  or  whether  the  baldness  of  the  figure  was  not 
an  inlMitiooal  diigoise,  like  the  nplifted  hand  and 
spear  of  Peridea.  But,  suppose  the  fact  to  be 
takes  literal^,  can  it  alone  decide  whether  ha  wa« 
ifty  or  Nventjr  ? 


from  offidal  records,  namely  the  arcbonahip  of  Py- 
thodoms,  or  B.c.43'2.  The  death  of  Pheidias  hap- 
pened about  the  time  of  the  completion  of  the  hut 
of  those  great  works  which  ha  superintended, 
namely,  the  Propylaea,  which  had  been  eimunenced 
about  the  time  when  he  went  to  Glis,  &c.  437- 

It  will  be  nseful  to  give  a  synopsis  uf  the  eventa 
of  the  life  of  Pheidias,  according  to  their  actual  ot 
probable  dates. 

B.  a  01. 

490    71  3    Battle  of  Marathon. 
488    7H.  1    Pheidias  bom  about  this  time. 
468    77.  4    Gmm  commeDcea  the  temple  of 
Theietu. 

464    79.  1    Pheidias  studies   under  Agektdas, 
probably  abont  this  time,  having 

Ereviously  been  instructed  by 
[egiac.    Aet  25. 
460    80.  1    Pheidiaa  begins  to  flourish  abont  this 

time.    Aet  29. 
457    80.  3    The  general  restoration  of  the  temple* 
destroyed  by  the  Pernans  com- 
menced abont  this  time. 
444    84.  1    Sole  administration  of  Pericles. — 
Pheidias  overseer  of  all  tha  public 
works.    AeL  44. 
438    85.  3    The   Parthenun,  with  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of  Atfaow, 
finished  and  dedicated.  AeL  60. 
437    85.  4    Pheidias  goes  to  £lis.—Tbe  Propy- 
laea commenced. 
43(1    8B.  1    Pantoices  Olympic  victor. 
433    86.  4    The  statue  of  Zeus  at  Olympia  cnm- 
pleled. 

432   87.  I    Accusation  and  death  of  Pheidiaa. 

The  disciples  of  Pheidias  were  Agonwritus, 
Alcanienes,  and  Colotes  (see  the  articles). 

li.  I  la  Work$. — The  subjects  of  the  art  of 
Pheidiaa  were  for  the  most  port  eacred,  .ind  the 
following  list  will  show  how  fevouiite  a  subject 
with  him  wna  tbe  tutelary  goddess  of  Athens.  In 
describing  them,  it  is  of  great  importance  to  oh- 
•Hve,  not  only  the  connection  of  thetr  jsulqecta, 
but,  aa  far  as  possible,  their  cbronoh^tical  wdcr. 
The  classification  according  to  materials,  which  is 
adopted  by  Sillig,  besides  being  arbitrary,  is  rath« 
a  hindrance  than  a  help  to  the  huiorioal  study  of 
the  works  of  Pheidias. 

1.  The  Atkena  at  Pellem  in  Aciutia,  nf  ivory 
and  gold,  must  be  placed  among  his  eariieat  works, 
if  we  accept  the  tradition  preserved  by  PnuBauiaa, 
that  Pheidiaa  made  it  before  he  made  the  atntuea 
nf  Athena  in  the  Acropolia  at  Athena,  and  nt 
Plataeae.  (Pans.  vii.  27-  §  I.)  If  this  be  true,  we 
have  nn  important  indication  of  the  early  period  nt 
which  he  aevoted  hia  attention  to  chryselephan- 
tine statuary.  This  is  one  of  several  instances  in 
which  we  know  that  Pheidias  worked  for  other 
states  besides  hia  native  dty  and  Elia,  Intt  unfor- 
tunately we  have  no  safe  gronnda  to  detennine  the 
dates  1^  such  visits. 

3.  It  cannot  be  doubted  that  those  itatues  which 
were  made,  or  believed  to  have  been  made,  ont  of 
the  spoils  of  the  Perdan  wars,  were  among  hia 
earliest  woriii,  and  perhaps  the  very  firat  of  hia 
great  works  (at  least  as  to  the  time  when  it  was 
undertaken,  for  it  would  necessarily  tdce  long  to 
complete),  was  the  grm^  of  itathet  nt  Atdmc, 
which  the  AtheBiana  dedicated  at  Delphi,  aa  a 
Totirc  oSbring^  out  of  tha  tithe  <rf4buir  shaiB  of 
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ttw  PoruMi  apoili.  The  Btaton  were  thirteen 
in  nnmber,  namely,  Athena,  Apollo,  Miltiadeft. 
Erechthtuk,  Cecropt,  Pandion,  Cel«u>,  Antiocbos, 
A^iu,  Aauuw,  Codnu,  TheMus,  Plijrleiu.  (Pau. 
X.  30.  §  1.) 

3.  Tit  eoloml  bronze  ttattu  of  Atima  Prona- 
flIiH,  in  the  Acropolii,  was  alio  uid  to  have  been 
nude  ont  of  the  spoils  of  Manthon  ;  but  it  !■  im- 
portnnt  to  remember  the  lense  in  which  thi>  must 
pcobaUy  be  unileratood,  as  explained  above.  Bot- 
Mlfur  sapiKMeB  that  it  was  pUced  in  the  temple  of 
Athena  PoKas  {AndetUuitgetL,  p.  84,  Am^ikea^ 
ToL  ii.  p.  314) ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it 
stood  in  the  open  air,  between  the  Propylaea  and 
the  Parthenon,  as  it  is  represented  on  the  coin  men* 
tioned  below.  It  was  between  fifty  and  sixty  feet 
hif[h,  with  the  pedestal ;  and  the  point  of  the  tpear 
and  the  crest  tb«  helmet  were  TisiUe  aa  &r  off 
as  Suniun  to  ships  approaching  Athens.  (Strab. 
tI  p.  2711 ;  Pans.  i.  2U.  §  2 ;  comp.  Herod,  v.  77.) 
It  was  still  standing  as  late  as  a.  d.  395,  when  it 
was  seen  by  Alaric.  (Zosimiis,  v.  6.)  It  repre- 
sented the  goddess  holding  up  both  her  spear  and 
shield,  in  the  attitude  of  a combatanL  (/Utf.)  The 
entire  cwnpletion  of  the  ornamental  work  upon  this 
Btatlu  was  long  delayed,  if  we  are  to  believe  the 
statement,  that  the  shield  was  engraved  by  Mys, 
after  the  design  of  Parrhasius,  (See  MVs,  Par- 
RHASius :  the  matter  is  very  doubtful,  but,  con- 
sidering the  vsat  number  of  gieat  worits  of  art  on 
whkb  Pheidias  and  his  feUow-artiBta  were  en- 
gaged, the  delay  in  the  completion  of  the  statue  is 
not  altogether  improbable.)  This  statue  is  ex- 
hibited in  a  rude  representation  of  the  Acropolis, 
oil  an  old  Athenian  coin  which  is  engraved  in 
MiilWs  DtHhnalert  vol  i.  pL  zx.  fig.  104. 

4.  Those  faithful  allies  of  the  Atbeniana,  the 
Phdaeans,  in  dedicating  the  tiUte  of  their  share 
of  the  Persian  spoils,  avaUed  themselves  of  the 
•kill  of  Pheidiaa,  who  made  for  them  a  statue  of 
Atie»a  Artia^  of  a  use  not  much  less  than  the 
statue  in  the  Acropolis.  The  colossns  at  Plataeae 
was  an  aciolith,  the  body  being  of  wood  gilt,  and 
thefan,haiida,«Bdfeet,ofPenteliemarfale.  (Pans, 
ix,  4.  §  1.)  liie  language  of  Pansaiuaa,  heie  and 
elsewhere,  and  the  nature  of  the  case,  make  it 
nearly  certain  that  this  statue  was  made  about  the 
same  time  as  that  in  the  Acropolis. 

5.  Besides  the  Athena  Promachus,  the  Acropolis 
contained  a  broim  itatM  of  Aliena,  of  such  sur- 
pssnng  beauty,  that  it  waa  eeteomed  by  many  not 
only  as  the  fineat  work  of  Pheidiaa,  but  as  the 
standard  ideal  representation  of  the  goddess.  (See 
IW.i.28.  §2;  Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxiv.lj.  s.19.  §1 ; 
and  especially  Lucian,  Imag.  4,  6.  vol.  ii.  pp.  462, 
464,  who  remarks  npon  the  outline  of  the  bee,  the 
aoftnesi  of  the  chedisi,  and  the  symmetry  of  the 
nose.)  It  is  poasible  that  this  was  Pheidias's  own 
model  of  the  Athena  of  the  ParthenoR,  executed 
in  a  more  manageable  material,  and  on  a  scale  which 
pennitted  it  to  be  better  seen  at  one  view,  and 
iherelbrc  more  beautiful  The  statue  waa  called 
LamMia,  from  having  been  dedicated  by  the  people 
of  Lemnos.  (Paus.  I.  c) 

R.  Another  sutue  of  Athena  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (/.  c.)  as  having  been  dedicated  at  Rome,  near 
the  temple  of  Fortune:,  by  Paulus  Aemilius,  but 
whether  this  also  stood  o^inally  in  the  Acropolis 
is  unknown. 

7.  Still  moK  nneertunty  attaches  to  the  statue 
which  Pliny  calls  CKtfaeiat  (the  key-bearer),  and 
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whkh  he  meutions  tn  such  a  way  as  to  imply, 
probably  but  not  certainly,  that  it  also  was  a 
statue  of  Athena.  The  iqr  in  the  hand  ot  this 
statue  was  probably  the  symbol  of  iiutiation  into 
the  mystetiea.  * 

8.  We  now  come  to  the  greatest  of  Phelffiaa'^ 
works  at  Athens,  tta  ivoiy  and  gold  liaiue  o/ 
AtJbtna  in  the  Parthenon,  and  the  oiktr  aaUpturea 
lekich  adorned  that  lempU.  It  is  true,  indeed, 
that  none  of  the  ancient  wrilars  ascribe  expfesaly 
to  Pheidiaa  the  exeentua  of  any  of  theaa  aealp- 
tures,  except  the  statue  of  the  goddesa  kenelf; 
but  neither  do  they  mention  any  other  artists  as 
having  executed  them :  bo  that  from  their  silence, 
combined  wi^  the  statement  of  PIntaich,  that  oil 
the  great  works  of  art  of  the  time  of  Pericles  were 
entrusted  to  the  care  of  Pheidiaa,  and,  above  alt, 
from  the  marks  which  the  sculptures  tbeaudves 
bear  of  having  been  designed  by  one  mind,  and 
that  a  master  miiul,  it  may  be  iiderred  with  cei^ 
tainty,  that  all  the  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon 
are  to  be  ascribed  to  Pheidias,  as  their  designer 
and  superintendent,  though  the  actual  execution  of 
them  must  of  necessity  hare  been  entrusted  to 
artists  working  under  bis  dinetion.  Theae  Molp- 
turea  consisted  of  the  colossal  statue  of  the  goddeea 
berself )  and  theomameAUof  the  sanctuary  in  which 
she  was  enshrined,  namely,  the  smlptores  in  the 
two  jpediinents,  the  high-relieCi  in  the  metopes  of 
the  frieie,  and  the  continiwoB  baa-relief  which 
sorronnded  the  osOn,  Ibnntng  a  tort  of  frieao  be- 
neath the  ceiling  of  the  peristyle. 

The  great  statue  of  the  goddess  waa  of  that  kind 
of  work  which  the  Greeks  called  dtryt^tpkamUnA, 
and  which  Pheidiaa  is  said  to  have  invented.  Up 
to  his  time  colossal  statoea,  when  not  of  Imnxtf, 
were  aflrotfrti,  that  is,  only  the  face,  handa,  and 
feet,  were  nwrbte,  the  body  being  of  wood, 
which  was  concealed  by  real  drapery.  An  examfde 
of  such  a  statue  by  Pheidias  himsolf  has  been 
mentioned  just  above.  Pheidias,  then,  substituted 
for  marble  the  costlier  and  more  beautiful  materinl, 
ivory,  in  those  parts  trf  the  statue  which  wen  un- 
clothed, and,  instead  of  real  diapeiyt  he  made  the 
robes  and  other  omamenta  of  auid  gold.  Hie  me- 
chanical process  by  which  the  plates  of  ivory  were 
laid  on  to  the  wooden  core  of  the  statoe  is  de- 
scribed,  together  with  the  other  details  of  the  art  of 
chryselephantine  statuary,  in  the  elaborate  work  of 
Quatrem^re  de  Quincy,  Le  JuaiiKr  Olymfiemy  and 
more  briefly  in  an  ezcelloit  cluqtter  of  the  work 
entitled  the  JUea^^erKs,  W.  iL  e.  13.  In  the 
Athona  of  the  Parthenon  the  object  of  Pheidiaa 
was  to  embody  the  ideal  of  the  ^r^nt^oddiM, 
armed,  but  victorious,  as  in  his  Athena  Promachna 
he  had  represented  the  uumbr^PoiJffcsB,  in  the  verjr 
attitude  of  battle.  The  statue  stood  in  the  fore- 
most  and  larger  chamber  of  the  tem^  (  pnxtomut). 
It  represented  the  goddess  standmg,  clothed  with  a 
tunic  reacliing  to  the  ankles,  with  her  spear  in  her 
left  hand  and  an  im^e  of  Victory  four  cubits  high 
in  her  right:  she  was  girded  with  the  aegis,  and 
had  a  helmet  on  her  head,  and  ber  shield  reatad  on 
the  ground  by  her  side.  The  height  of  the  statue 
was  twenty-sixcubita,  u  nearly  ferty  feet,  including 
the  base.  Prom  the  manner  in  which  Plato  speaks 
of  the  statue,  it  seems  clear  that  the  gold  pre- 
dominated over  the  ivory,  the  latter  being  used  for 
^e  lace,  hands,  and  feM,  and  the  former  for  tha 
drapenrandonuments  (/l^.  JUaf.  p.290).  There 
is  no  ffinbt  that  the  rebe  was  of  goU,  beam  out 
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with  the  hammer  (j^t^pifAnrot).  Its  thickneu  wiu 
not  sboTe  a  line ;  and,ai  already  •tated,  all  the  gold 
■poo  the  statue  was  to  affixed  to  it  u  to  be  removable 
at  plamite.  (See  Thuc  ii.  13,  and  the  commen- 
taion.)  The  eyei,  according  to  Plato  {l.e,\  were 
of  a  kind  of  marble,  neailj  reaemblii^  Wory,  pcr- 
tiape  painted  to  imitate  the  iiM  and  pupil ;  there  i> 
no  •nfficient  authority  for  the  itatement  which  is 
frequently  made,  tfa«t  they  were  of  preciona  itooei. 
lE  ii  doabtfal  whether  the  core  of  the  Matue  was  of 
WModorof  atoiMb  Tha  Vationi  pottiou  of  die  Btatoa 
were  Mat  ekbontriy  oHMmented.  A  iiduiut  fonnad 
the  cnat  of  her  hdmeti  and  on  eiUiei  tide  of  it  ware 
icryphoiu,  all,  no  doubt,  of  gold.  The  aegia  was 
fringed  vfth  golden  lerpent*,  and  in  its  centre  was 
a  golden  head  of  Medusa,  which,  howerer,  was 
stolen  bj  Philefgna  (isocr.  adv.  CaHim.  22 ;  Bockh, 
Cbr^  Imor.  toL  L  p.  243),  and  waa  leplaeed  with 
one  af  imiy,  whidi  ntnmiaa  mv.  The  lower 
«id  of  the  qtear  was  supported  by  a  dragon,  aup- 
poMd  by  Panianias  to  nepieseot  Erichthonius,  and 
ihe  joDcture  between  the  shaft  and  head  waa 
tbnned  of  a  sphinx  in  bronse.  Even  the  edges  of 
the  *"1^1t.  which  were  four  J<utifU  high,  wwe 
1MB,  to  etoae  inspection,  to  be  engraved  with  the 
battle  of  the  Lapithae  and  Centaurs.  The  shield 
was  otmamenled  on  both  sides  with  embossed 
work,  re|a«aen ting, on  the  inner  side,  the  battleof  the 
pania  against  the  gods,  and  on  the  outer,  the  battle 
of  the  Amaxona  a^ast  the  Athenians.  All  these 
sub)Mta  were  natiTe  Athenian  legends.  The  base, 
which  of  iUelf  is  said  to  ItaTo  been  the  work  of 
f«v«tal  OMmtha,  represented,  in  relief,  the  birth  of 
Pandora,  and  her  receiving  gifu  from  the  gods: 
rt  contained  ligures  of  twenty  divinities.  The 
weight  of  the  goki  upcm  the  atatoe,  which,  as 
ahove  stated,  waa  tonovaUa  «t  ^eanue,  is  said 
by  Thncydidea  to  have  been  40  talenta  (ii.  1 3), 
by  Pbibchoraa  44,  and  by  other  writers  50 : 
fnhMy  tbe  statonent  of  Philochoms  is  exact, 
the  othen  being  round  numbers.  (See  Wesseling, 
*I  Diod.  Sic.  xii.  40.)  Great  attention  waa  paid 
tn  tbe  presemtioo  of  the  statoe :  and  it  waa  fre- 
quratiy  sprinkled  with  watei,  to  preserre  it  from 
Iring  injured  by  the  dryneas  of  the  atmoqihere. 
'.Paaa.  r.  11.  §5.)  The  base  waa  repaired  by 
.AnsiMles  tbe  younger,  about  B.a  397  (B3ckh, 
f'irp.  later,  vol-  i  p.  237 :  Bockh  suggests  that,  as 
ArisiMle*  was'  the  son  of  Qeoetas,  who  appears 
la  hnve  been  an  assistant  of  Pheidiai  in  his  gteat 
■  arks,  this  arttst'i  &mily  may  have  been  the 
fiiatdiana  of  the  statue,  as  the  descendants  of 
Pheidiaa  hinuelf  were  of  the  Zeus  nt  Olyrapia.) 
TW  statue  was  finally  robbed  of  iu  gold  by  La- 
ehues,  in  tbp  time  of  Demetrins  Poliorcetes,  about 
K  c  (Paus  i  25,  §  7.)  Pausanias,  however, 
•fxaks  of  the  statue  as  if  the  gold  were  still  npon 
it;  the  plundered  gold  may  have  been 

replaced  by  gilding.  We  poaseas  numerous  statues 
"f  Athena,  most  of  which  are  no  doubt  imitated 
ironi  that  in  the  Parthenon,  and  from  the  two 
'■ther  Matnes  in  the  Acropolis.  Bottiger  *ha8  en- 
tlemaRd  to  ^liatinguiah  the  existing  copies  of 
itieie  three  great  works  {And^wgm^  pp.  ^ — 92). 
That  which  is  believed  to  be  the  nearest  copy  of 
the  Athena  of  the  Parthenon  is  a  marble  statue  in 
the  collcctioa  of  Mr.  Hope,  which  is  engraved  in 
tbe  Sptamtmt  of  AtiaetU  Seidplart,  vol,  ii.  pi.  9, 
sad  n  MUller's  DeKlawUer^  voLii.  pi.  xix.  fig.  20'2. 
A  (aaaerfect,  bat  praeiself  similar  copy,  stood  in 
tbe  ViOa  AlbanL    Copies  aln  t^pmr  on  the  re- 
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Terses  of  coins  of  the  Antiochi,  engraved  in  this 
work  (voL  i.  p.  199).  These  copies  agree  in  every 
nspect,  except  in  the  position  of  tbe  left  band,  and 
of  the  spear  and  ahield.  In  Kr.  Hope's  Hatue 
the  left  band  is  raised  aa  high  as  the  head,  and 
holds  die  apear  as  a  sceptre,  the  shield  being  alto- 
gether wanting :  on  the  medals,  tbe  left  hand  rests 
upon  the  ahield,  which  stands  upon  the  ground, 
leaning  against  the  left  leg  of  the  statue,  while  the 
spear  leus  slightly  backwards,  supported  by  the 
Isft  arm.  An  attempt  has  been  made  at  a  rmtora- 
tioD  of  the  statue  by  Qnaliemdie  de  Qiiincy  in  his 
JupUer  Olj/mpiat,  and  a  more  successful  one  by 
Mr.  Lucas  in  his  model  of  the  Parthvnon.  (See 
also  Flaxman's  Ltetum  on  &»iiptmv^  pi.  19.)  The 
statue  is  described  at  length  by  Pausanias  (i.  24), 
by  Maxim  US  Tyrius  {CXnert.  xiv.),  and  by  Pliny 
{H,  N.  zxxir.  8.  s.  19.  S  1»  axxvi.  5.  a.  4.  }  4). 
One  of  the  best  modem  daseriptions  is  that  of  B6t- 
tiger  {Andemtrngen,  pp.  86— 9S).  It  is  also  well 
described  in  The  Blgm  and  PhigaUm  Marila 
(vol.  i.  pp.  136,  137). 

The  other  sculptures  of  the  Parthenon  belong 
less  properly  to  our  subject,  since  it  is  imposnble 
to  say  which  of  them  were  execnted  by  the  band 
of  Pheidias,  though  it  cannot  be  donbted  that  they 
were  all  made  under  his  superintendence.  It  ia, 
moreover,  almost  superfluous  to  describe  them  at 
any  length,  inasmuch  as  a  large  portion  of  them 
fonn,  under  the  name  of  the  Elgia  BlaAlea,**  tbe 
choicest  trearare  «f  our  national  Miwenm,  where 
their  study  is  now  greatly  fiuilitatod  by  the  ad- 
minble  model  of  the  Parthenon  by  Hr.  Lacas. 
There  are  also  ample  descriptions  of  them,  easily 
ncceaaible ;  for  example,  the  work  entitled  TbeEU/in 
a»d  PUgalekm  MaHtlm.'  It  is,  therefore,  suffi- 
dent  to  state  briefly  the  Mowli^  partienlan. 
The  outside  of  the  wall  of  the  ceffa  was  surrounded 
by  a  frieze,  representing  the  Panathenaic  procession 
in  very  low  relief  a  form  admirably  adapted  to  a 
position  where  the  light  was  imperfect,  and  chiefly 
reflected,  and  where  the  angle  of  view  was  neces- 
sarily large.  Tbe  metopes,  or  spaces  between  the 
triglypha  of  the  frieae  of  the  peristyle,  weie  filled 
with  Mulptures  in  very  high  rriief.  ninety-two  in 
number,  fourteen  on  eech  front,  and  thirty-two  on 
each  side ;  the  subjects  were  taken  from  the  le- 
gendary history  of  Athena.  Those  on  the  south 
aide,  of  which  we  posscas  fifteen  in  the  British 
Museum,  represent  the  battle  between  the  AUie* 
nians  and  Centaurs  at  the  marriwe  feast  of  Peiii- 
thoiis.  Some  of  them  are  strikingly  ardiaic  in  thrir 
style ;  thus  confirming  our  previous  argument,  that 
the  archaic  Style  continued  quite  down  to  the  time 
of  Pbeidias,  who  may  be  soppoeed,  on  the  evidence 
of  these  sculptures,  to  have  employed  some  of  the 
best  of  the  artists  of  that  school,  to  assist  himself 
and  his  di»ciples.  Others  of  the  metopes  display 
that  pure  and  perfect  art,  which  Pheidias  him- 
self introduced,  and  which  haa  never  been  sur- 
passed. The  architrave  of  the  temple  was  adonied 
with  golden  shields  bcneadi  the  metopes,  which 
were  carried  off,  with  die  gold  of  tha  statoe  of  the 


*  Among  the  numerous  other  copies  of  these 
works,  we  may  mention  the  authorised  publication 
of  the  Marbles  of  tha  BriHA  Mutetm,  the  en- 
gravings in  MUller's  Denhnaler  tUr  AUen  JCumt, 
and  in  the  pUtee  to  Meyer's  Kum^aacAichte.  The 
miniatitte  restorations  in  plaater  by  Mr.  Hennii^ 
also  deaervfl  attentitm.  —  . 
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RoddeM,  by  Lacbares.  (Paui.  le.)  Between  the 
thieldt  wen  inwiptioiM.  71m  AminMi  of  the 
pediiDMita  the  temple  wen  filled  with  mott 
tugnifieent  groufM  of  iculpture,  that  in  the  front. 
Off  eutern  Eux,  repraMntiRg  the  birth  of  Athena, 
and  that  in  the  western  face  the  contest  of  Athena 
with  Poeeidoa  for  the  land  of  Attica.  (Pane.  i.  24. 
§  fi.)  The  mode  in  which  the  legend  ii  repreaented. 
and  the  idoitiBeation  of  the  iigitrea,  in  each  of 
theee  gnvpa,  ha*  long  been  a  very  difficult  proUem. 
The  mort  noent  lod  moat  ekhonte  enaj  on  the 
Mibject  ie  that  bj;  Welclcer.  On  tiu  aadptitrtd 
€rnm[M  im  tie  PtdimMmU  af  the  Parthenon,  in  the 
ClatSfkal  Mtmnmy  toL  ii,  pp.  367,  &c. 

We  paw  on  to  the  other  works  of  Pheidiaa  at 
Atheni. 

9.  A  bnnse  »<atiie  of  ApiMo  Parmtplm  in  the 
Acropolis.  (Pau».  i.  24.  8  8.) 

10.  An  ApkndiU  Unmia  of  Parian  marble  in 
her  temple  neat  the  Carameicnt.  (Pans.  Hid.) 

1 1.  A  statue  of  the  Mo&er  of  Ae  God*,  nX&itg 
on  a  throne  snppMted  by  lions,  and  hdding  a 
cymbal  in  her  hand,  in  the  Metronm.  near  the 
Ccranieicui.  The  material  is  not  stated.  (Pans.  L 
3.  8  4;  Arrian.  F«ripL  Pont.  Emc  p.  9.) 

12.  The  goId«]  tnrone  of  the  bronse  itatne  of 
Adiena  fiygina*  in  the  Aeroptrfis,  is  enumemted 
by  Sillig  DM  amoDg  woriu  of  Phaidias ;  bat  we 
rmer  uiink  that  the  words  -rits  fteoS  nbi  to  the 
great  itatne  in  the  Parthenon,  and  not  to  the  appa- 
rent  antecedent  in  the  preeeding  sentence,  which 
b,  in  fact,  part  of  a  digression. 

Of  tho  statue*  which  Pheidias  made  for  other 
Greek  *tatea,  by  far  the  first  place  must  be  as- 
signed to — 

13.  Hu  cobaxU  woiy  a»d  gM  itatut  tf  Ztn* 
in  his  great  temple  in  the  AUit  or  sacred  groTe  at 
Olympia.  The  fnHest  description  of  the  statue  is 
that  given  by  Paosanias  (v.  11). 

The  statue  was  placed  in  the  prodommM  or  front 
chamber  of  the  temple,  directly  fwing  the  entrance, 
and  with  its  baclc  against  the  wall  which  separated 
the  prodoma  from  the  opiitltodomni,  so  that  it  at 
once  showed  itself  in  all  its  grandeur  to  a  spectator 
entering  the  temple.  It  was  only  risible,  however, 
on  gieat  festiTals,  at  other  times  it  was  concealed 
1^  a  magnificent  curtain ;  the  ona  used  in  the 
time  of  Pausanias  had  been  presented  by  king 
AnUocbus.  (Paus.  t.  12.  S  *•)  T^e  god  was  re- 
presented as  seated  on  a  throne  of  cedar  wood, 
ndomed  with  gold,  irory,  ebony,  stones,  and  co- 
lours, crowned  with  a  wreath  of  olive,  holding  in 
his  right  hand  an  ivory  and  gold  statue  of  Victory, 
with  a  fiHet  in  her  hand  and  a  crown  upon  her 
head,  and  in  hia  left  hand  supporting  a  sceptre, 
whicli  was  tniuunented  with  all  sorts  nf  metals, 
nnd  surmounted  by  an  eagle.  The  robe,  which 
covered  the  lower  part  of  the  figure,  and  the 
sandals  of  the  god  were  golden,  the  former,  as  we 
loam  from  Str^M,  of  b«iten  gold  (ff^vpifAarot), 
and  on  the  robe  were  represented  (whether  by 
painting  or  chasing  I^usanias  docs  not  say,  but 
the  former  is  by  far  the  more  probable)  various 
animals  and  flowers,  eqiecially  lilies.  The  throne 
was  ImDiant  both  with  gold  and  stones,  and  with 
ebony  and  ivory,  and  waa  omamanted  with  figures 
both  painted  aai  sculptured.  There  were  four 
Victories  in  the  attitude  of  dancing,  against  each 
1^  of  tho  thmne,  and  two  otfaen  at  the  foot  of 
eack  le^  Each  of  the  firont  legs  was  snnaounted 
hf  a  granp  iqmsenting  a  Tluban  jonth  seiicd  by 
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a  S{^inx,  and  beneath  each  of  these  groups  (that 
is,  Ml  the  face  of  the  bar  which  Joined  toe  top  of 
tbe  front  legs  to  the  hack)  Apollo  and  Artanus 
were  represented  shooting  at  the  children  of  Niobe. 
The  legs  of  the  throne  were  united  by  four  stiaif^t 
bars  (mu^ms)  sculptured  with  reliefs,  tbe  front 
one  represenung  various  athletic  contests,  and  the 
other  two  (for  the  back  one  was  not  visible)  the 
battle  between  tho  Amaiona  and  the  comiadca  of 
Hercules,  among  whom  Tbesena  waa  represented. 
There  were  §lao  pillan  between  the  legs  as  addi- 
tional supports.  The  throne  was  surrounded  by 
barriers  or  walls  (epu^ra  TpAwop  roSxif  vewoiir- 
fi4tv),  which  prevented  all  access  to  it.  Of  these 
the  one  in  front  was  nmply  ^nted  dark  blue,  the 
otben  ware  adorned  with  pictafM  by  Panabnur. 
The  imnmit  of  the  back  of  the  thmiet  abovr  the 
god^  head,  was  surmounted  on  the  one  side  by 
the  three  Graces,  on  tbe  other  by  the  three  Honrs, 
who  were  introduced  here  as  being  the  danghtera 
of  Zens,  and  the  keepers  of  heaven.  The  footatool 
of  the  god  was  supported  by  four  golden  Ums,  and 
chased  or  painted  with  tbe  battle  of  Theseua 
against  the  Amatons.  The  sides  of  the  base, 
which  supported  the  throne  and  the  whole  statue, 
and  which  must  not  l>e  confounded  with  the  walls 
already  mentioned*,  wen  onamcnted  with  acu^ 
tmcs  in  gold,  representing  Helioi  nonnting  his 
chariot ;  Zeua  and  Heta ;  Cfaaris  by  the  doe  of 
Zens ;  next  to  her  Heimea ;  then  HesUa ;  then 
Eros  receiving  Aphrodite  as  A«  rises  from  the  sea, 
and  Peitho  crowning  her.  Here  also  were  Apollo 
with  Artemis,  and  Athena  and  Heraclea,  and  at 
the  extremity  of  the  base  Amphitrite  and  Poseidon, 
and  Selene  riding  on  a  hotae  or  a  nnle.  Sudi  ia 
Panianias>  descnptimi  of  the  figura,  which  will 
be  (bund  to  be  admirably  illustrated  in  all  its  de- 
tails by  the  drawing,  in  which  M.  QnatremeR  de 
Quincy  has  Attempted  its  restoratioa  (Bfittiger, 
who  also  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  the 
statue,  interpreU  some  of  the  details  difierently. 
Andeuimgm,  pp.  93 — 107.)  Flazman  also  haa 
given  a  restoration  of  it  (^Lectnret  on  Scmlfhtre, 
pL  zz.),  in  which  he  assigns  fiir  less  importance  to 
the  throne  than  De  Quincy  does,  and  less,  indeed, 
than  the  description  of  Pansanias  seems  to  snmest. 
The  dinwnsiona  of  tbe  statoa  Pluisaniu  pnlnaea 
his  inalriUty  to  state ;  bat  we  ham  from  Strabo 
that  it  almost  reached  to  the  roof^  which  was  dwat 
sixty  feet  in  height.  We  have  no  such  statement, 
as  we  have  in  the  case  of  the  Athena,  of  the  weight 
of  the  gold  upon  the  statue,  but  some  idea  of  the 
greatness  of  its  quantity  may  bo  formed  froin  the 
sutement  of  Lucian,  that  each  lock  of  tbe  hair 
weighed  six  minae  {Jup.  Trag.  25).  The  comple- 
tion of  the  statue  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have  bera 
followed  by  s  sign  of  the  favour  of  Zeus,  who,  in 
answer  to  the  prayer  of  Pheidias,  struck  the  pave- 
ment in  front  of  the  statue  with  lightning,  on  a 
spot  which  was  marked  by  a  bmnse  am.  Thia 
pavement  was  of  Uack  marble  (no  doubt  to  set  off 
the  brillianGy  of  the  ivory  and  gold  and  colours), 
snmnmded  by  a  raised  edge  of  Parian  marble, 
which  served  to  retain  the  oil  that  was  poured 
over  the  statue,  to  preserve  the  ivory  from  the  in- 
jurious ei&cts  of  the  moisture  exhaled  front  the 
marshy  ground  of  the  Altis,  just  as,  on  the  con- 
trary, water  was  used  to  protect  the  ivory  of  the 


*  This  con  fa  lion  was  inadvertently  made  in  the 
attida  pANAiNinL 
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Atbena  boa  tin  enewv*  diTiuM  of  the  air  of 

riw  Acnpolis ;  while,  in  the  cue  of  another  of 
Pbeidiaa'i  dirytelephanrine  itatoes,  the  AeKulapiua 
at  EpidauruB,  neither  oil  nor  water  was  lued,  the 
proper  degree  of  noiatare  being  preterved  b;  a 
wcU,  oTer  which  the  statue  atood.  The  office  of 
■4r"'»g  wbA  pnaerriiHt  the  statue  wm  ataigned  to 
the  deseewlants  of  PheMUaa.  who  were  called, 
tirafD  ihh  office.  Pha«dryntae  {^aApmnvl,  fr.  ^iu> 
llpwm,  &  ^aiipis\  and  who,  whenever  they  were 
about  to  pa^otm  their  woric,  ncrificed  to  the  goddess 
Athena  Eigaae.  (Paoa.  v.  14.  §  6.)  As  another 
honoar  to  the  nwmory  of  Pheidiaa,  the  building 
oiunde  of  the  Altia,  io  which  he  made  the  parti 
of  the  atatne,  waa  preserved,  and  known  by  the 
rame  oS  Piadias'ntioriuAop  (^/ryocFnipiov  ttiSfov). 
His  natne,  also,  as  already  stated,  was  inscribed 
at  the  fret  of  the  statue.  (Paus.  v.  10.  g  2). 

The  ittea  which  Phndiaa  essayed  to  embody  in 
this,  his  greatest  work,  was  that  of  the  supreme 
d'ity  of  the  Hellenic  nation,  no  ]ong«  engaged 
in  conflicts  with  the  Titans  and  the  Qiants,  but 
haring  laid  aside  his  thunderbolt,  and  enthroned 
as  a  conqaeror,  in  per^t  majesty  and  repose, 
ruling  with  a  nod  tin  subject  wtn^d,  and  more 
esperadly  preakUng,  si  the  eantre  of  Hellenic 
anion,  OTer  tboae  games  whidi  were  exprea^on 
of  ihas  leligioQB  and  pditiad  union,  and  girlng 
hia  bleanng  to  those  victories  which  were  the 
highest  bonouT  that  a  Greek  could  gun.  It  is 
niated  by  Strabo  (Tiii  p.  534,  a  ;  conip.  Val.  Max. 
iiL  7>  ext.  4),  that  when  Pheidias  waa  asked  by 
nmsenna  what  modal  ba  meant  to  follow  in  nak- 
iag  hia  atatne,  he  icplied,  that  of  Homer,  aa  az- 
pmaed  in  the  £dkiwing  Tersea  (,A  i  53ft— 5S0). 

«al  KiHu4^a'  ii^  i^pivi  nSet  KpwUur 
'AfttpiatM  f  Spa  x'l^'^  ^ws^^sfoavro  Xiwctoi, 
KpKrit  dw*  MmlTeM-  nhof  S*  i\iKi^v>  '0\vn- 

VOF. 

The  imhatieti  of  wUdi  by  Hfltoo  nvaa  no  snail 
aid  to  the  caaqKabendoa  of  the  im  (Pamdiae 
lasCiiL  13&— 1S7): 
"  Tbas  while  God  apake,  ambrosial  fragrance 
fiU'd 

AD  heaven,  and  in  the  blessed  spirits  elect 
Sense  of  new  joy  ineffitble  difiused." 

Rxpresaion  waa  given  to  this  idea,  not  only  by 
the  whde  proptwtions  and  configuration  of  the 
statoe,  hot  more  espeeiaUy  by  the  ah^  and  posi- 
te  of  the  bead.  The  he^d  and  expansive  arch 
ef  the  fanhead,  the  maiaei  of  hair  gently  fidling 
forward,  die  bigenesa  of  the  bcnl  angle,  which 
exceeded  90  degnea,  the  ahqie  of  the  eyebrows, 
the  perfect  calmness  and  coitiroanding  majesty  of 
Ae  large  and  foil-opened  eyes,  the  expressive 
lepoee  of  all  the  features,  and  the  slight  forward 
inflinatioit  of  the  head,  an  tha  chief  ekmcnta  that 
po  to  make  uy  that  representation  which,  from  the 
tinw  o(  Pheidias  downwards,  has  been  regarded 
a>  the  perfect  ideal  of  supreme  majesty  and  entire 
eaaphceney  of  "  the  bther  of  gods  and  men*^ 
inpenonated  in  a  human  form. 

It  is  needless  la  dte  all  the  passages  which 
ihov  Aat  thia  atatoe  was  regarded  as  the  tnasteiv 
pim,  not  only  of  Pheidias,  but  of  the  whole  lai^ 
ef  Onetaa  an ;  and  was  looked  opon  not  so  much 
as  a  statue,  hut  rather  aa  if  it  were  the  'actqal 
Baaifcstatioa  of  the  pteaent  deity.  Such,  accord- 
ing to  Lncian  {Imag.  H\  waa  iu  efleet  on  the 


bdioldera ;  snch  Livy  (zlv.  26 ;  camp.  Pi^yK 
zxz.  15)  declares  to  have  been  the  emotkn  it 
excited  in  Aemilina  Paulus ;  while,  aeouding  to 
Arriau  {Dm,  I^ncUL  i.  6),  it  was  considered 
a  calamity  to  die  without  having  seen  it  Pliny 
speaks  of  it  aa  a  work  **  <piewt  nemo  avnadaiur.'* 
{H.N,  zxxiT.  &  s.  19.  §  1;  comp.  QubtiL  zii. 
10.  i  9.)  There  is  also  a  celebrated  epigram  of 
Philip  of  Theanloiiica,  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
to  the  effect  that  either  the  god  must  have  de- 
scended from  heaven  to  earth  to  display  Ins 
likeness,  or  that  Pheidiaa  mast  have  ascended 
to  heaven,  to  behold  the  god.  (Brunck,  AnaL 
vol.  iL  p.  226) : 

*H  Atii  ^h9  M  y^*     oipavoS,  tlxova  Silfwi', 
#tiSi'a,  4  ai  7'  iStis  rdy  d*6y  i}f)6ntvos. 

Respecting  the  later  histmy  of  the  statue,  see 
Cadicnua  (p.  254,  i.%  Hayna  {Prite,  Art.  Opfi. 
Qmilamtiitop.  emL  in  the  CommemL  Qotting.  vol.  xi. 
p.  9),  and  Fea  (ni  WaKhdaaa*^  Storia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  416, 424). 

It  was  removed  by  the  emperor  Theodouna  I. 
to  Constantinople,  whara  it  was  destroyed  by  a 
fire  in  A.  S.  475. 

Respecting  the  existing  w<aka  art  in  which 
the  Jupiter  of  Pheidiaa  ia  supposed  to  be  imitated, 
see  BSttiger,  AtxUmtMgen,  pp.  104 — 106.  The 
nearest  imitations  are  probably  those  on  the  oM 
Eleian  coins,  with  the  inscription  FAAEUIN. 
(See  Muller  DenkmSier^  vol.  i.  pi.  xx.  fig.  lOS). 
Of  existing  statues  and  buUs,  uie  nearest  like- 
nassea  are  suppoaad  to  be  the  Jiqrittr  KeroifM,  Uia 
colossal  bust  found  at  Otricoli,  and  preaerred  in 
the  Mateo  i^CZsBMHtfno,  and  anrther  in  tha 
Flon-ntine  Gallery.  (See  MUlter,  Arel^  d. 
Kmtt,  §  349,  and  DaihaiUer,  vuL  ii.  pi  I.) 

14.  At  Elis  there  waa  also  a  chrj-selephantine 
statue  of  Athena,  which  was  said  to  be  die  woric 
of  Pheidiaa.  It  had  a  oock  upon  tha  bdmat. 
(I^oa.  vl  28.  S  2.) 

15.  At  Elis  also,  he  made  a  chryselephantine 
statue  of  Aphrodite  Urania,  resting  one  foot  upon 
a  tortoise.  (Paus.  vL  25.  §  2 ;  comp.  Pint  Prtuorpt. 
Co»fi^.  p.  1 42,  d.,  /tid.  el  Onr.  p.  381,  e.) 

16.  Of  the  statues  which  Pheidias  made  for 
other  Greek  states,  one  of  the  most  lamous  appeaia 
to  have  been  his  chryselephantine  statue  of  Aescu- 
lapius at  Epidaurua.   (Paus.  v,  1 1.  §  5  ;  Athenag. 

pro  Ariftid.  p.  61,  ed.  Dechair.) 

17.  At  the  entrance  of  the  Ismenium,  near 
Thebes,  there  stood  two  marUe  statues  of  Athena 
and  Hermes,  sumamed  Upircm ;  the  latter  waa 
the  work  of  Pheidias  ;  the  fonner  was  ascribed  to 
Scopes.  (Paus.  ix.  10.  §2.) 

18.  In  the  Olympieium  at  M.egm  was  an  un- 
finished chryselephantine  statue  of  Zeus,  the  head 
only  beuig  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  rest  of  the 
statue  of  mod  and  gypsom.  It  was  undertaken 
by  TheooosBUB,  aasiated  by  PheidiaB,  and  waa 
intetmpted  by  the  breaking  out  of  tha  Peloponne- 
•iau  War.  (Paus.  i.  40.  §  3.)  Two  interesting 
poiute  are  involved  in  this  statement,  if  correct : 
the  one,  a  confirmation  respecting  the  ago  of  Phei- 
dias, who  it  teen  still  actively  employed  up  to  the 
very  dose  of  his  life ;  the  othtf,  an  indication  of 
the  materials  which  he  employed,  in  thia  case,  as 
the  core  of  a  chryselephantine  sutue. 

19.  Pliny  (//.  JV.  xixiv.  8.  s.  19),  tells  a  story, 
which  ia  rather  suspicious,  respecting  a  contest 
between  rarioua  oelebnted  statuariea  who,  though 
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«f  diflennt  igei,  wen  kU  living  tosether.  The 
MiUwt  for  die  fiompedtion  wm  «n  Aoiawm:  the 
utuu  ifaoBMlTM  were  the  judge*,  and  the  price 
WM  awarded  to  that  kUtoe  which  each  artist 
I^Bced  lecond  to  hie  awn.  The  itatne  thua  ho- 
noured wai  by  Polfdeitnt ;  the  wcond  wai  br 
Pheidiai ;  the  third  by  Ctesilans  ;  the  fourth  by 
CydoB ;  and  the  fifth  by  Phndmon.  If  euch  a 
oompatition  took  place  at  all,  it  mnat  have  been 
toward  the  cloae  of  the  Kfe  of  Pheidiaa.  (Comp. 
PoLTCLXirns.)  The  Auinzon  of  Pheidiaa  i* 
highly  praived  by  Locian  (Tmag,  4,  vol.  ii.  p. 
462).  The  Amaion  of  the  Vatican,  preparing 
to  leap  forwaid,  is  Buppoaed  to  be  a  copy  of  it 
(Miiller,  .^roUio^.  d.  Kmmtt,  §  121.) 

20,  '21,  22.  Pliny  (/.  e.)  mentiona  three  bronse 
■taiun  Pheidiaa,  which  were  at  Rome  in  his 
time,  but  the  original  position  of  which  ia  not 
known,  and  the  subjects  of  which  are  not  stated : 

UetH  duo  i^fna,  qmu  Caiulut  m  eadem  aede  (sc. 
J-'ortuttae)  ptmdt  jmlliata,  tt  aUemm  coloaieim  nit- 
dumJ" 

23.  Tht  nme  writer  mentions  a  marble  Vains, 
of  surpassing  beauty,  by  Pheidiaa,  in  the  portico 
of  Octaria  nt  Rome.  He  also  states  that  Pheidias 
put  the  finishing  band  to  the  celebrated  Venos  of 
his  disciple  Alcanienes.  {H.N.xzxvi.  5.  s.4.  §  3.) 

24.  Tm  weU-koown  colossal  statue  of  one  <^ 
the  IKoscari,  with  a  horse,  on  the  Momlg  Qtm/lo 
at  Rome,  standing  on  a  base,  which  is  evidently 
much  more  recent  than  the  statue,  and  which 
bears  the  inscription  Opus  Fidui,  is  supposed, 
from  the  character  of  the  workmanship,  to  be  rightly 
ascribed  to  Pheidias  |  bat  antiquarians  are  by  no 
meana  unanimous  on  this  pmnt.  Possibly  it  may 
be  the  aUtruPi  eolomeon  mubm  of  which  Pliny 
speaks.  (be«  Plainer  and  Buosen,  DexhnUmng 
Hrniu,  ral  ill  pU  2.  p.  404  ;  Wagner,  KunatblaU, 
1824,  Nos.  93,  94,  !»6— 96  ;  and  the  engmring 
in  the  plates  to  Meyer's  KuHitgexiJaiAie,  pi.  15.) 

Among  the  statues  falsely  ascribed  to  Pheidias, 
were  the  Netaent  of  Agoracritus,  and  the  TViw  or 
Opportmniti/  of  Lysippus  (Auson.  Jip.  12  ;  see  the 
arts).  At  Patara  in  Lycia  there  were  statues  of 
Zeus  and  ApoUo,  respecting  which  it  was  doubted 
whether  they  were  the  works  of  Pheidias  or  of 
Bryaxis.  (Clem.  Alex.  Pnlr^.  p.  30,  c;  comp. 
Tseta.  OuL  viil  33  ;  Ced»n.p.  255,  d.  ed.  VeneLj 

This  list  of  the  works  of  Pheidias  dearly  proves 
tho  absnidity  of  the  statement  which  was  put  forth 
fay  the  deprectators  of  the  Elgin  marbles,  that  he 
never  worked  in  marble.  Pliny  also  expressly 
states  the  &ct: — toaljMl  tt  mannomJ'^  {H.N. 
xxxji.  6.  a.  4.  3  4.) 

Phwdiaa,  like  most  of  the  other  great  artisU  of 
Oteeoe,  was  a*  much  distinguiahed  for  accuracy  in 
the  minutest  details,  as  tot  the  majesty  of  his 
colossal  figures ;  and,  like  Lysippus,  he  amused 
himself  and  gave  proofs  of  his  skill,  by  making 
imnges  of  mtoute  objects,  such  as  cicadas,  bees^  and 
flies  (Jnlian,  H^titt.  viiL  f.  377,  ».■}.  This  state- 
ment, however,  properiy  lefen  to  his  works  in  the 
department  of  Topevrix^  or  caelatttra,  that  is, 
abosu^  mgraviag.  and  embouMUtg  in  metals;  of 
which  art  we  are  informed  by  Pliny  that  he  was 
the  first  great  master  (//.JV.  xzxiv.  8.  s.  19.  § 
)  i  comp.  DicL  ^  AiOiq.  art  Cbe^otara).  Great 
puts  of  the  gold  on  his  dirysele^hantme  statOG*  we 
Kiunr  to  have  been  chased  or  embossed,  ^ough  it 
ia  necessary  to  avoid  confonsding  Uiese  omamenta 
with  the  polychromic  decorations  which  were  also 
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lavished  upon  the  statues.  The  shields  of  the 
statues  of  Zeus  and  Athena  were  severed  widi 
plates  of  gold,  the  reliets  in  wUdi  bdon^  to  the 
dtpartment  of  ooe/afani,  as  does  the  hair  of  his 
A  tfaena,  and  also  the  sceptre  of  his  Zens,  wbidi  was 
of  all  sorU  of  metals.  The  shield  of  his  Athena 
Promachus  furnishes  another  example  of  the  art, 
though  the  chasing  on  it  was  executed  not  by 
himself  but  by  Mys.  Chased  silver  vessels, 
ascribed  to  him  (whether  righdy  or  not,  may  well 
be  doubted),  were  ia  use  in  Rome  in  tlie  time  of 
Martial,  who  describes  the  perfecdy  natural  repre- 
sentation of  the  fidi  upon  such  a  vessel,  by  saying 

ofide  aquam,  nattAtmi*'  (iii.  85  ;  comp.  Niceph. 
Greg.  HUt.  viii.). 

It  has  bean  stated  almdythat  Pheidias  waa 
said  to  have  been  a  painter  bdbra  he  became  a  sta- 
tuary. Pliny  states  that  the  temple  of  the  Olym- 
pian Zeus  at  Adiens  was  punted  liy  him  (/f.  N, 
XXXV.  &  s.  34). 

III.  The  Art  of  Pheidiat.  After  the  remarlcK, 
which  have  been  made  inddentaliy  in  the  two  pre- 
ceding sections  of  this  artide.  it  is  unnecessaiy  to 
say  much  more  upon  die  duuaeteristtcs  of  the  art 
of  Pheidias.  In  one  word,  its  distinguishing  cha- 
racter  was  id«U  Aeoaty,  and  that  of  the  tMimmd 
order,  especialty  in  the  representation  of  divinities, 
and  of  subjects  connected  with  thdr  worship. 
While  on  the  one  hand  he  set  himself  free  from  the 
stiff  and  luinatntal  fonna  which,  by  a  sort  of  re- 
ligious precedent,  had  fettered  his  predecessors  nf 
the  archaic  or  hieratic  school,  he  never,  on  the 
other  hand,  descended  to  the  exact  imitation  of  any 
hunian  model,  however  beantiful ;  be  never  repr*^ 
sented  that  distorted  action,  orexpiCBsed  that  vehe- 
ment passion,  which  lie  beyond  the  limits  of  repose  ; 
nor  did  he  everaf^roach  to  that  almost  merethdoua 
grace,  by  which  some  of  his  greatest  followers,  if 
they  did  not  corrupt  the  art  themselves,  gave  the 
occasion  for  its  corruption  in  the  hands  <^  their  leas 
gifted  and  ^iritual  imitatus.  The  ataalogy  be- 
tween the  warks  of  Pheidiaa  and  Polycleitits  aa 
compared  with  those  of  thdr  sDceasson,  on  the  one 
hand,  and  the  productions  of  Aeschylus  and  So- 
phocles as  compared  with  those  of  Euripides,  on 
the  other,  is  too  striking  not  to  have  been  often 
noticed  ;  and  the  difference  is  doubdess  to  be 
traced  to  the  same  causes  in  bodi  instances,  causes 
which  wore  at  work  in  the  social  life  of  Greece,  and 
which  left  their  impression  upon  art, as  well  as  upon 
literature,  though  the  process  of  corruption,  as  is  ita- 
turnl,  went  on  more  rapidly  in  the  latter  than  in  the 
former.  In  both  cases,  the  first  step  in  the  proeeaa 
night  be,  and  has  often  bean,  uiMkoi  for  a  step 
in  advance.  There  is  a  nfinerasBt  in  that  sort  A 
grace  and  benuty,  which  appeals  eqwdally  to  aenae 
and  passion,  a  fuller  expression  of  those  emotions 
with  wliich  ordinary  human  nature  sympathises. 
But  this  sort  of  perfection  is  the  ripeness  which 
indicates  that  decay  is  ^wnt  to  commence.  The 
mind  is  pleased,  but  not  dented :  the  work  ia  one 
to  be  admired  hit  not  to  be  initated.  Thus,  while 
the  works  of  Callimachus,  Praxiteles,  and  Scopna, 
have  sometimes  been  preferred  by  the  general  taote 
to  those  of  Pheidias,  the  true  artist  snd  the  neftthe- 
tic  critic  have  always  regarded  the  latter  as  thi-  host 
specimens  of  ideal  sculpture,  and  the  best  examples 
for  the  student  which  the  whole  world  afihrds,  (ia 
the  latter  point  especially  tlie  judgment  of  modem 
ardsts,  and  of  sdioUrs  who  have  made  art  tbnr 
study,  reiqmttng  the  Elgin  marbles,  is  singuhvly 
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■amtnon.  It  is  Buperflnona  to  quote  thoee  in- 
timoMei,  which  vill  be  foosd  in  the  w«l»  alraady 
rrfcfwd  to,  utd  in  the  oths  stand ud  writing* 
upan  aiciait  an,  aad  which  may  be  miaaied  ap  in 
tba  4cdarati(m  ef  Wekker.  that  ■'the  Britiah 
SfoMm  pDiieMti  in  the  works  of  Pheidiai  a  traa- 
■ore  with  which  nothing  can  be  compared  in  the 
whole  range  of  ancient  art"  {Cia*3.  Mn,  vol.  ii. 
p.  368)  ;  bat  it  ia  of  importance  to  refer  to  Cken^ 
noopiition  of  the  ideal  character  of  the  works  of 
Pheidias  ( OnO.  2) "  Jtaqtu  et  PMiat  itmafaerw, 
y«ri«u  mU  ia  SIo  gumv  pei;ftelbm  videmut,  et  hii 
IKterw,  qyat  mmumavi,  eoffilan  tamm  ponunau  pul- 
VtTT>  Hie  arli/ex,  qmun  /aoent  Jovu  /ot' 
mam,  ami  Aftmrrae,  eoMtemplaiatur  aHquem,  o  quo 
mmiUmdmem  duefrH  ;  md  tpatn  in  mente  huidebat 
^BdetpmkMbMm  aataaa  quaedam^  qium  Mama 

mm  A'ryeto."  It  was  the  nniTeraal  judgment  of 
antiqaity  that  no  hnpcovettient  could  be  made  on 
>.!»  models  of  divinitiet.    (Qnintil.  xii.  10.  §  3.) 

ft  ia  aametiaiea  men  turned .  as  a  proof  of  Pheidiss'a 
perfect  knowledge  of  bis  art,  ^t  in  bia  coloeial 
statnes  be  pnrpoadj  altered  ^  right  jm^tiMM, 
nakiag  the  nppn  parta  mmataraUj  huge,  in  order 
to  cuBpeosate  for  tbeir  diminution  in  penpective. 
This  notion,  bowerer,  which  ia  derived  from  a  pas- 
nge  In  Plato  ( jlopihU.  p.  235,  £  j  comp.  Tseta. 
fill.  zL  881  y,  doea  not  seem  to  be  anfficiently  well 
founded ;  til  ^at  we  know  of  the  ancient  wloeaal 
uataee  leads  latber  to  the  idea  that  the  paru  were 
ail  in  doe  pieportiafi,  and  that  the  breadth  and 
botdneaa  of  the  mnairir  secnred  the  proper  impression 
OD  the  eye  of  the  spectator.  As  a  ^woof  of  Pheidias's 
iowwledge  of  the  anatomiod  dmrtment  of  bis 
an,  h  ia  affimted  by  tmeian  that  from  the  daw  of 
a  Uas  be  cakafaited  the  aise  of  the  whole  animal. 
(/iermotim.  54,  toL  i.  795.) 

The  chief  modem  anthorities  on  the  subject,  in 
addition  to  the  histories  of  art  by  Winckelmann, 
Meyer,  H&ller,  Hirt,  Kngler,  fta,  are  the  follow- 
ing:— Miilkr,  *  mdiae  VOa  et  Opm6ta  Com- 
Mirfitftwwa  int,  Ootting.  1827  ;  David,  in  the 
BiegnfMt  UnneneH«  ;  VSlkel,  UOer  4m  gntam 
TtmpdwmddieSudmBd£iJt^)HeraiOI§iitjiia,  Leipz. 

;  Kefaenkeee,  UtUr  den  Tempel  Mud  die  BUd- 
mKkdnJ^dertu  O^m^  NUmb.  1795  ;  Qua- 
tieuiie  de  Qnincy,  JttpHtr  Olgmpien,  j% ;  Schom, 
IMa-dM  der  OriedMum  KUiulieri  Preller, 

■  &ad  and  Gnber's  StiqikhpSdit. 

2.  A  am  of  the  great  Phridiaa,  made,  with  his 
kntber  Arnmonina,  the  colossal  statue  of  a  sitting 
spe,  af  a  sort  of  basalt,  which  is  at  Rome,  in  the 
t^'apiieHne  Musenm.   On  the  base  is  the  inscription 

MAIAC  KAI  AHMONIOC  AM*OTB>OI 
«AIOT  EnOIOTN. 

(WiodEdwam,  ITerlle,  toL  t.  pp.  275,  ftdl.  vd. 
»iL  PL  248.)  f  P.  S.] 

PHEIDI'PPIDES  (*<iSflrviBin),  a  courier,  was 
seat  by  the  Athenians  to  Sparta  in  &  c.  490,  to 
■*k  f<n'  aid  against  the  Perriam,  and  arrived  there 
na  the  second  day  from  his  leaving  Athens.  The 
^artaaa  declared  that  they  were  willing  to  give 
^  feqaired  help,  but  unable  to  do  so  immediately, 
H  idjgieua  aemides  prevented  their  marching  from 
hoe  before  the  full  moon  (see  DicL  ^  dnt.  S.  e. 
Oirmm).  On  the  return  of  Pbeidif^de*  to 
Athena,  he  idated  that,  mi  bis  way  to  Sparta,  he 
had  Ulen  in  with  Pan,  on  Morntt  PaKfaenium, 
•ear  Tegea,  and  that  the  god  had  bid  him  ask  the 


Athenians  why  they  paid  him  no  wonliip,  though 
he  had  been  hitherto  their  friend,  ^nd  ever  would 
be  M.  In  eonseqwDce  of  this  rav^tko,  they  de- 
dicated a  temple  to  Pan,  after  the  battle  of  Mara- 
thon, and  honoured  him  thenceforth  with  annaal 
sacrifices  and  a  torch-nuw  (Herod,  v.  105,  106} 
IW  i.  28,  viii.  54;  Com.  Nep.  MUt.  4  ;  DtaLi^ 
Ant, «,  V.  Lampadepltaria).  In  Pausanias  and  Ca^ 
neiios  NepOB  the  fbrm  of  the  name  is  Philif^ides, 
which  we  also  find  as  a  varioua  leading  in  Hero- 
dotna.  [E.  £.] 

PHEIDIPPUS  («<!8i«Toi),  a  son  of  Tfaessalus, 
the  Heraeleid,  and  brother  of  Antiphoe,  led  the 
wnniors  of  the  Sporodes  in  thirtv  ships  aftiunst 
Troy.  (Hom./iii.C78;Strab.x.p.*444.)  [L.S.] 
PHEIDIPPUS,  a  vase-painter,  whose  nnme 
appeals  on  a  vase  in  the  Canine  collection.  ( R.  Ro- 
dtette,  Letm  i  At.  Sdiont,  p.  55,2nd  ed.)    [P.  S.] 

PHEIDON  1.  Son  of  Aristodamidas, 

and  king  of  Argos,  was  the  tenth,  according  10 
Ephoruft,  but,  according  to  Theopompua,  the  nxth 
in  lineal  detcent  from  TemenuB.  Temenus  himself 
being  redioned  as  the  fifth  frun  Hercules.  Having 
bnkan  thmngh  the  Unite  which  bad  been  placed 
on  the  authority  of  his  predecessors,  PheidoD 
changed  the  government  of  Argos  to  a  despotism. 
He  then  restored  her  supremacy  over  Cleonne, 
Phlius,  Sicyon,  Epidanrus,  Troeien,  and  Aegina, 
the  cities  of  her  confederacy,  "  which  had  Iwfore 
been  so  nearly  dissolved  as  to  leave  all  the  nim- 
bers  practically  independent."  And  this,  as  Mr. 
Grote  observes,  is  the  meaning  of  what  Ephoraa 
tells  us  in  mythical  language,  that  Pheidon  reco- 
vered "  the  whole  lot  of  Temenus  "  (t^v  A^f »'  Saiji- 
v^f  TitfUiw},  after  it  bad  been  torn  asunder  into 
■everal  part^  He  ^ipean  next  to  have  attacked 
Corinth,  and  to  have  succeeded  in  reducing  it  under 
bis  dominion.  Not  content  however  with  thia, 
and  widling  to  render  his  power  there  more  hccuiv, 
he  sent  to  require  of  the  Corinthians,  for  milibiry 
service,  1000  of  their  most  warlike  citizens,  in- 
tending to  make  away  with  them ;  but  Abroii, 
one  of  Pheidon's  friends,  Gruatnted  the  design 
revealing  it  to  Dexander,  who  had  been  appointed 
to  command  the  body  of  men  >n  question.  We 
hear  further,  that  Pheidon,  putting  forward  tlie 
title  of  his  Ic^iendary  descent,  aimed  at  the  exten- 
sion of  his  supr^nacy  over  all  the  cities  wliich 
Hercules  had  ever  taken, — a  claim  that  reached  to 
the  greater  part  of  the  Pehnonnesua.  It  seems  to 
have  been  portly  as  the  holder  of  luch  supremacy, 
and  partly  as  the  representative  of  Hercules  by 
lineal  descent,  that  the  Piaans  invited  him,  in  the 
8th  Olympiad,  to  aid  them  in  excluding  the  Bleiana 
from  dieir  usurped  presidency  at  the  Olympic 
games,  and  to  celebrate  them  jointly  with  tht-in- 
arires.  The  invitation  quite  fell  in  with  the  am- 
bitiotis  pretensions  of  Pheidon,  who  sncceede<l  in 
dispossessing  the  Eleians  ;  but  the  Intter,  not  Idok 
after,  defeated  him,  with  the  aid  of  Sparta,  and  n*- 
covered  their  privilege.  Thus  apparently  fell  tlie 
power  of  Pheidon  ;  but  as  to  the  details  of  tlie 
struggle  we  have  no  infotmalion.  He  did  not  fait, 
however,  without  leaving  some  very  striking  and 
permanent  traces  of  his  influence  upon  Greece.  It 
may  have  been,  as  bishop  Thiriwnll  suggests,  in 
potMecntion  of  his  vast  plans,  that  be  furnished  hti 
brother  CaRanus  with  the  means  of  founding  a 
little  kingdosn,  which  became  tha  core  of  the  Ua- 
cedonian  mmarebv.  And  a  more  undoubted  end 
memorable  act  of  Iiis  was  his  introduction  of  eoppei 
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and  silTcr  coinage,  and  of  a  new  ualc  of  weights 
and  meamre*,  which,  through  his  influence,  became 
I^endent  in  the  Peloponnesui,  and  nltimatttly 
thronghout  thv  greater  portion  of  Greece.  The 
scale  in  qnestion  wa*  known  the  name  of  the 
A^nefam,  and  it  is  usually  supposed,  according  to 
the  atateniMit  of  Ephonis,  that  the  coinage  of 
Phridon  was  struck  in  Aegina  ;  bnt  thers  wems 
good  reason  for  believing,  with  Mr.  Grote,  that 
what  Pheidon  did  was  done  in  Argns,  and  nowhere 
else, — that  "Pheidoni&n  measnrei"  probably  did 
not  come  to  bear  the  ipecific  name  of  Aeginetan 
until  there  was  another  scale  in  vt^e,  the  Eoboic, 
from  which  to  distinguish  them, — and  that  both 
the  epithets  were  probably  derived,  not  from  the 
place  where  the  scale  lirst  originated,  but  from  the 
people  whose  commercial  activity  tended  to  maice 
them  most  generally  known,— in  the  one  case  the 
Aegineians,  in  the  other  case  the  inhaUtanta  of 
Chslcis  and  Eretria. 

With  respect  to  the  date  of  Pheidon  there  is 
some  Gwisidmble  discrepancy  of  statement  Pau- 
sanias  mentions  the  8th  Olympiad,  or  a  a  748,  as 
the  period  at  which  be  presided  at  the  Olympic 
games  ;  but  the  Parian  marble,  representing  him 
as  the  eleventh  from  Herealea,  places  him  in  b.  a 
895.  Hence  Larcher  and  others  would  nnderstand 
Pausaniu  to  be  reckoning  the  Olympiads,  not 
from  ComebuB,  bnt  ftom  Iphitus :  but  Pauianias  and 
Ephonis  tell  us  that  the  Olympiad  which  Pheidon 
celebrated  was  omitted  in  the  Eleian  register,  and 
we  know  that  dieie  was  no  Raster  of  th'e  Olym- 
piadi  at  all  befim  the  01ymi»ad  of  Coroebus  in 
H.  c  776.  On  the  other  hand,  Herodotus,  accord- 
ing to  the  common  reading  of  the  passage  (vi.  127), 
calls  Pheidon  the  &ther  of  Leocedes,  one  of  the 
suitors  of  Agarista,  the  daughter  of  Cleisthenes  of 
Sicyon  ;  and,  as  this  would  bring  down  the  Argive 
tyrant  to  a  period  at  least  a  hundred  yean  later 
uan  tfao  one  asngned  bim  Iqr  Pannnias,  soma 
crimes  have  snspected  a  mntilation  of  the  text  of 
Herodotus,  while  others  would  alter  that  of  Pau- 
sanias  from  Uie  8th  to  the  28th  Olympiad,  and 
others  t^tain  suppose  ttm  kings  of  Argos  of  the  name 
of  Pheidon,  and  imagine  Herodotus  to  have  con- 
founded the  later  with  the  wlier.  Of  these  views, 
that  which  ascribes  incorrecuwas  to  the  received 
reading  of  the  passage  in  Herodotos  is  by  &r  the 
most  tenable.  At  any  rate,  the  date  of  Pheidon  is 
fixed  on  very  valid  grounds,  which  may  be  found 
in  Clinton,  to  about  the  middle  of  the  eighth  cen- 
tury B.  c. 

(Ephor.  op.  Strab.  WiL  p.  358  ;  Tbeopomp. 
ap.  Diod.  Frugm.  B.  vii.  ;  Ariit.  Pol  v.  10, 
ed.  Bekk.  ;  Pans.  vi.  22  ;  PluL  Am.  A'arr.  2  ; 
SchoL  ad  Apoll.  Rhod.  iv.  1212  ;  ScboL  ad  Find. 
O/ymp.  liiL  27  ;  Poll.  Orom.  x.  179  ;  Plin.  H.N. 
vii.  56  ;  Diog.  LaifrLviii.  U;  Ael.  V.  H.  zii.  10; 
Perison.  od  Inct  Clint.  F.  H.  vol.  i.  app.  L ; 
Larcher,  ad  Htnd.  vt.  127  ;  Muller,  Dor.  i.  7.  § 
15  ;  Henn.  Pti.  Aid.  §  33  ;  Biickh,  PvU.  Eooh. 
i/  AUi^t,  b.  i.  ch.  4,  b.  iv.  ch.  19  \  ThirlwalPs 
Grtece,  vol  i.  p.  358  ;  Grote's  Greece,  partiL  ch.  4.) 

2.  An  ancient  Corinthian  legislator,  of  uncertain 
date^  who  is  said  by  Aristotle  to  have  had  in  view 
an  Bitangement  which  pRmded  tat  a  fiaed  and  un- 
changeable number  of  citiMns,  irithoat  attempting 
to  equalise  property  (Arist./'o/.ii.  3,ed.  Oiittling; 
OSttl.  ad  loe.).  The  scholiast  on  Pindar  {OL  xiii. 
20)  »ppem  to  confound  this  Pheidon  with  the 
Atjgjve  tytant,  though  MQUer  exphtins  it  Itr  saying 


(Dor.  L  7.  §  15)  that  the  latter  was  amnetiinea 
called  a  Coriniliian,  because  Corinth  lay  in  his  do- 
minions. The  words,  however,  of  the  schdiaat, 
t(lSwf  Tis  drUp  KopMios,  will  not  admit  of  this 
charitable  interpretation.  We  have  no  ground  at 
all  for  identifying  the  king  of  Atgos  with  the  Ca- 
tinthian  legialBtor  of  Aiistotlb 

3.  One  of  the  thirty  ^rnntf  established  at 
Athens  inB.C.  404  (Xen.  HeU.  ii.  3.  §  2).  He 
was  strongly  opposed  to  Critias  and  his  party  in 
the  government,  and,  therefore,  after  the  battle  of 
Munychia  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  new  Council 
of  Ten,  in  the  hope  that  he  would  bring  about  a 
reconciliation  Tith  the  exiles  in  the  Pmraeeua. 
But  he  showed  no  willingness  at  all  for  anch  a 
course,  and  we  find  him  shortly  after  going  lo 
Sparta  to  ask  for  aid  against  the  popular  party. 
(Xeu.  H>dl.  ii.  4.  §§  23,  28  ;  Lys.  c  Erat  p.  123.) 

4.  An  Athenian,  who,  if  we  may  believe  a  story 
preserved  in  Sl  Jerome-(c.  Jovin.  i.  pL  1 86 ;  comp. 
Scbneid.  ad  Xen.  HalL  it  8.  §  2),  was  dain  at  a 
banquet  by  the  thirty  tyrants,  who  then  obliged 
his  daughters  to  dance  naked  before  them  on  the 
floor  that  was  stained  with  their  father's  blood. 
To  avoid  further  and  worse  dishonour,  the  maidens 
drowned  themselves. 

5.  A  character  in  the  'Xwnarpi^i  of  the  comic 
poet  Mnesimachns.  From  the  context  of  the  frag- 
ment in  which  bis  name  occurs,  he  seems  to  have 
been  one  of  the  Phylarchs,  who  superintended  the 
cavalry  of  Athens  (Mnesim.  ap.  Aih.  iz.  p.  402, £; 

,  Meineke,  Fragm.  Com,  Oraec.  voL  iii.  pp.  &G8. 
571).  The  name  occurs  also  in  the  Uotifvis  of 
Antiphanes,  but  does  not  refer  to  any  nal  penon. 
(Antiph.  ap.  AtA.  vi.  p.  223,  a. ;  MoMka,  Pra^m. 
Com.  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  106.)  [E.  E.] 

PHEME.  [OssA.] 

PHE'MIUS  (^^loi)-  1.  The  bmauemiastrrl, 
was  a  son  of  Terpius,  and  entertained  with  his 
song  the  suitors  in  the  house  of  Odyisens  in  Ithaca. 
(Horn.  Od.  i.  154,  xziL  330^  Ac  zvii  263-) 

2.  One  of  the  soitort  of  Helen.  (Hypn.  Fak. 
81.) 

3.  The  father  of  A^us,  and  accordingly  the 
grand-&ther  of  Theseus,  who  is  hence  called  ^v- 
fdouTati.  (Lycoph.  1324,  with  theooteofTntfc) 

4.  A  son  of  i^pyz,  and  the  mythical  fimnder 
of  the  town  of  Phemiae  in  Amaea.  (Staph.  Bya. 
t.v.  Pitnlai ;  comp.  Tkhon.)  [^S.] 

PHEMO'NOE  (♦u^wJij),  a  mythical  Greek 
poetess  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  was  said  t» 
have  been  ilie  daughter  of  Apollo,  and  his  tim 
priestess  at  Delphi,  uid  the  inventor  of  the  hex- 
ameter verse  (Paus.  x.  5.  §  7,  6.  §  7  ;  Strab.  ix.  p. 
419  ;  Plin.  i/.  N.  viL  57  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  u 
pp.  323,334  ;  S<A6\.adEttrip.  OmL  1094  ;  Eust 
Prol.  ad  Iliad.  ;  and  other  authors  cited  by  Fa- 
bricius).  S«aw  writers  seem  to  have  placed  her 
at  Deloe  instead  of  Delphi  (AtiL  ForL  p.  2690, 
Putsch );  and  Servins  identifies  her  with  the  Cn- 
maean  Sybil  (ad  Virg.  Atn.  iii.  445).  The  tra- 
dition which  ascribed  to  her  the  invention  of  th« 
hexameter,  was  by  no  means  uniform  :  Pauaaiiins, 
for  example,  as  quoted  above,  calls  her  the  first  who 
used  it,  bnt  in  another  passaoe  (x.  12.  {  10)  be 
quotes  an  hexameter  distich,  wiieh  was  ascribed  to 
Uie  Peleiada,  who  lived  before  PhemonoC ;  tha 
traditions  respecting  the  invention  of  the  hexameter 
are  collected  by  Fabricius  (BAL  Graec  vol.  L  p. 
307).  There  were  poems  which  went  under  the 
name  of  Phemonoi!,  like  the  old  religioQa  poenui 
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wbkh  were  Mcribed  to  Orpbaiu.  MiuoeiiR,  and 
Tn«  Mher  mythological  bud^  Melompua,  for  ex- 
Ample,  qnotM  fnm  her  in  his  book  ircpl  waKfimy 
I  Kabric  BUI.  Onee.  vol  i  p.  116)  ;  and  Plioy 
(ju.iu«  from  her  reBpectin){  eagles  and  hawks, 
eridently  bom  tome  book  of  augury,  and  perhi^w 
'iom  a  work  which  is  still  extant  in  MS.,  entitled 
ttnnaapkum  (PUn.  J/.X.  x.  S.  8.  a.  S  ;  Fabric. 
BJJ.  Urate  toL  i.  pp.  210,  21 1  ;  Oleuii,  Dmert. 
,if  Pt^triU  GraeciM,  Hamb.  1734,  4to.).  There  ia 
an  epignuD  of  Antipater  of  Themlonica,  alluding 
lo  a  statue  of  Phemoooi!,  dressed  in  a  ^pos. 
n^ninck,  Aaak  vd.  ii  li  114,  Ko.  22  ;  AiOk.JfaL 
»L  -208.)  [P.  S.] 

PHEXEUS  1.  An  Anadian  au- 

incfaihnn,  ia  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of 
Pheneos  in  Arcadia.    (Pans.  riii.  14.  §  4.) 

AsonofMeln,wa«BlainbyT7deiu(Ap(tllod, 
i.  1  S  5).  [ua] 

PllSRABA  (*«^).  I.  AsunuuneofArtemis 
at  Pherae  in  Tbessaly,  at  Aigoi  and  Sicyon.  where 
(he  had  temi^  (Callim.  Hifout.  m  Diax,  259  ; 
Pui9.iL  10.  S6«23.§5.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Hecate,  because  she  waa  a 
'lai:ehter  of  Zeiu  and  Pheraea,  the  daughter  of 
AeiJaa,  or  because  she  had  been  brought  up  by  the 
tiirpheidB  of  Pberea,  or  beeanse  she  waa  worshipped 
at  Pbene.  (Tieta.  ad  Lyc  1180 ;  Spanheim,  ad 
l'alJ:m.Le.)  [L.S.] 

PUERAULAS  (4«pavAat),  i«  introduced  by 
Xcuopbon.  in  the  Cyropaedeia,  as  a  Persian  of 
hDiable  birth,  hat  a  favourite  with  Cyrus,  and  dia- 
tiittuiabed  by  qualities  of  body  and  mind  which 
«eaU  not  bave  diahonound  the  nobleat  laok.  He 
oiaea  Man  na  in  partknlar  as  tha  hero  of  a 
snphic  scene,  exhibiting  a  disr^rd  of  wealth, 
web  as  ia  nstialty  called  romantic.  (Xen.  Gfnp.  ii. 
3.  §S  7,  *c.,  riii.  3).  [E.E.] 

PHERECLUS  («^p«KAot),  a  son  of  Harmonides, 
i«  laid  b>  Jiave  built  the  ship  in  which  Paris  carried 
•>tf  HcImIi  and  to  have  been  slain  in  the  Trojan 
rar  bT  Metionea.  (Hon.  IL  t.  59,  Ac.;  Plut 
TV.  17.)  [L.S.] 

PHERE'CRATES  (ttptKpiriis)^  of  Athens, 
was  one  of  the  best  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  (Anm 
dt  Com.  pi.  xxviii.}.  He  was  contemporary  witii 
tie  oomic  poets  Ctatinus,  Crates,  Eupolis,  Plato, 
and  Aristophanes  (Said.  «. «.  flAarwr),  being  aorao- 
vhat  younger  than  the  first  two,  and  somewhat 
fl!d^r  than  the  others.  One  of  the  most  important 
t-«uakonics  respecting  him  is  evidently  corrupted, 

ic  can  be  amended  very  well ;  it  is  as  follows 
(.VnoB.  de  Cbm.  p.  xxix)  : — 4«pwprfrqt  'ASipws 
run  ni  &*iTpmi  yiifitittm,  i  N  iwoKftt^t  J{^AMff 
Kaanrra.   Kol  e£  roOfiiP  XMSoptiw  iw4<mi,  tpiy- 

'ipTueit  t»M**w.  Dobree  corrects  the  passage  tlius : 
— ^.  A.  Mm  e'l  ScoSwpott,  yti^/Myos  tt  uwwcpiT^j 
*i^Atm«  K^ctnrro,  IC.T.A. ;  and  his  emendation  is 
sf  proved  Iqr  Monaka  and  others  of  our  best  critical 
•ookn.  From  the  passage,  thus  read,  we  learn 
ti-a:  Pherecrates  gained  bis  first  victory  in  the 
srcHonship  of  Theodorus,  B.  c  438  ;  and  that  he 
imitated  the  style  of  Crates,  whose  actor  he  had 
UeiL  From  the  latter  part  of  the  quotation,  and 
L-KK  an  important  passage  in  Aristotle  {J'ocL  5), 
we  see  what  was  the  chamcter  of  the  alteiation  in 
r>fBedy.  csfumeneed  by  Crati^  and  canied  on  by 
I'aemiates ;  namely,  that  they  very  moch  modified 
tbe  none  mtive  and  vitupetation  of  which  this  . 
•on  U  fotuj  had  prorioasly  been  the  vebiple 
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(what  Ariitotle  aills  i)  laftXur^  Uttt\  mid  tow 
stmeted  their  comedie*  on  tho  basis  of  a  regdv 
plot,  and  with  more  dramatic  action.*  Phetvemtea 
did  not,  however,  abhtain  altogediar  from  peraonal 
satire,  for  we  see  liy  the  fragments  of  his  plays  that 
he  attacked  Alcibi^es,  the  tragic  poet  Melenthiua, 
and  others  (Ath.  viil  p.  343,  c,  ziL  p.  £38,  b. ; 
Phot  Lex.  p.  626, 1  Oi  Bat  atill,  as  the  fi^manU 
also  show,  his  chief  ehancteristies  ware,  ingnmity 
in  his  plots  and  elegance  in  dicUon :  hence  he  is 
called  ArrunrroTos  (Ath.  vi  p.  S68,  e ;  Steph. 
Byz.  p.  43  ;  Suid.  t.v.  'ABttttda),  His  langtu^ 
is  not,  however,  so  severely  pun  as  that  of  Aris- 
tophanes and  other  comic  poets  of  the  age,  as 
Meineke  shows  by  seveial  ezamplee. 

Of  the  invention  of  the  new  metre,  which  was 
named,  after  him,  the  Pkanendeimt  he  hbnsalf 
boasts  in  the  f(>llowing  lines  HqiiaaL  x.  fi, 
XV.  15,  Schoi  n  Ar.  M^-563):— 

ib/Sptt,  rpiajfrrt  riy  raSv 

au/urriKTOis  iwtaiaiarM. 

The  system  of  the  verse,  as  shown  in  tha  aborc  ex- 
ample, is 

-  .  -  V  V  -  * 

which  may  be  best  explained  as  a  choriambtu, 
with  a  ^ondce  fbr  ita  base,  and  a  long  syllable  for 
iu  termination.   Pherecrates  himself  aeems  to  call 

it  an  anapaestic  metre  ;  and  it  might  be  scanned 
as  such :  but  he  probably  only  means  that  he  used 
it  in  the  parabases,  which  were  often  called  oao- 
paetU,  because  they  were  originally  in  the  ana- 
paestic metre  (in  feet  we  hold  the  anapaestic  vena 
to  be,  ill  iu  origin,  choriambic)i  Hephaaction  ex- 
plains the  metre  as  an  hejMtemxmeral  aitiiipattio, 
or,  in  other  words,  an  ta^iMptufy  dintter  eataiedia 
(Hephaest.  iLoc;  comp.  Oaisford's  Notes).  The 
metre  is  very  frequent  in  the  choruses  of  the  Ofaek 
tiagedians,  and  in  Horace,  as,  for  example, 
Grata  Pyrrlia  nb  amirQ. 

There  is  a  slight  difference  in  the  statamests  re- 
specting the  nomber  of  his  plays.  The  Anonyrooua 
writer  on  comedy  says  eighteen,  Suidas  and  Eu- 
docia  sixteen.  The  extant  titles,  when  properly 
sifted,  are  reduced  to  eighteen,  ei  whidi  aona  are 
donbdaL  The  number  to  which  Hwndie  redocea 
thom  is  fifteen,  namely,  "Aypui,  AirifutXot,  Fpasi, 
Aoi'\oSiS^Kakas,  'EwiA^funv  4  OciXami,  'Ivtvs 
j}  ILwyvxls,  KopiaiW.  KpamjraAw,  Aqpoi,  Kvp- 
Umdt^ptmi^  IlenUih  Tiipwrlr,  YciiStifKuiX^i.  Of 
these  the  most  mtereadng  is  the'ATptoi,  on  account 
of  the  reference  to  it  in  Plato^  Pn>iagoTa$  (p,  327, 
d.),  which  has  given  rise  to  modi  discnsnon. 
Heinrichs  has  endeavoured  to  show  that  the  suhjeet 
of  the  play  related  to  those  oomptimis  of  the  art 
of  music  of  which  the  comic  poets  so  frequently 
complain,  and  that  one  of  tbe  principal  perfbtmera 
was  the  Centaur  Cheiron,  who  expoimded  the  hiwa 
of  the  ancient  music  to  a  ohorua  tS  .wild  mm 
(Jvpui).  that  is,  either  Centaan  or  Satyn ;  and  he 


*  Dindorf  reads  iw6iiutpos  for  vwoKpivitt  in  tbe 
above  passage.  This  makes  no  real  difllercnca  in 
the  meaning,  axoept  with  reference  to  nurecnttes 
having  htea  an  actor  for  Crates.  Tha  correction 
seems  arbitrary,  and  moreover  unnecessary,  as  it 
expresses  somewhat  obscuielj  what  isji^iBarly  stated 
in  ibenextdaHM  DgrtizedbyGopglc 
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neeU  the  ebmitt  otqectioik,  that  the  term  nurdn- 
Bomnty  which  Plato  appliea  to  the  Chorut,  ii  not 
aaitable  to  deacrilw  Satjm  or  Centann,  bj  changing 
it  into  HiiJMptmi  {Dtmmulratia  tt  JUaHimho  ted 
mrrMpH  c  Ptabmk  /YoAyBfo,  KiUm,  1818,  and 
aUo  in  his  work  ^phumidei  am  Creki,  4v.  pp- 188, 
192,  folL).  The  nuneTiew  it  adopted  hj  Aat  and 
Jacobe,  bat  with  a  leai  violent  change  in  PUto'i 
text,  namely,  jiu{((i4panroi.  The  common  reading 
it,  howerer,  lueceMfully  defended  by  Meineke,  who 
■how*  thai  there  is  no  nlBcieat  reason  for  sup 
ponng  that  Che  iron  ^ipeand  in  the  "Ayput  at  alt, 
or  thtt  the  Chonu  were  not  really  what  the  title 
nnd  the  allnuon  in  Plato  would  natunlly  lead  lu 
to  nwpoie,  namely,  wild  hmk.  The  play  leenis  to 
have  been  a  satire  on  the  social  conniptions  of  Athens, 
thnmgfa  the  medium  of  the  feeliDgs  excited  at  the 
view  of  them  in  men  who  an  nndviltud  themaelTeB 
ud  anemies  to  the  civiKzed  part  of  numkind.  The 
I^y  wu  acted  at  the  Lenaea,  in  the  month  of 
February,  b.  c.  420  (Plat  L  c;  Ath.  y.  p.  218,  d.). 
Tbe  BubjecU  of  the  remaining  fky*  are  folly  dis- 
cussed 1^  Meineke.  The  name  <k  Pherecrates  is 
sometimes  confounded  with  CrtUet  and  with  Pkt- 
fwjKfci.  (Fabri&B»6iGTOoe.voI. ii. pp.473— 476  ; 
Meineke,  Fng.  Com.  Oraec  vol.  i,  pp.  66 — 86,  vol. 
iL  pp.  252—360  ;  Bergk,  Bel^.  Comoed.  AU. 
Antiq.  pp.  284—306).  [P.S.] 

PHERECY'DES  (*c)>(in!St|s),  the  name  of  two 
Greek  writers,  one  a  philosopher  of  Syroa,  and 
anothera  logogra{dier  of  Athens,  who  are  frequently 
conbrnnded  with  one  anoUier.  Saidas,  indeed, 
nentioni  a  third  Pherecydes  of  Leros,  but  he  is 
the  same  person  as  the  Athenian,  as  is  shown  below. 

1.  Of  Syrob,  one  of  the  Cyclades,  was  a  son  of 
Babya.  The  name  of  his  birthplace,  coupled  with 
the  traditions  respecting  tiw  Eastern  origin  of  faia 
phiinsophieal  opinions,  led  many  writers  to  alate 
thai  he  was  bom  in  Syria  or  Aityria.  Thm  is 
same  difference  respecting  his  date.  Sntda*  places 
him  in  the  time  of  Alyattes,  king  of  Lydia, 
Diogenes  lAertius  (i.  Til)  in  the  59th  Olympiad 
B.O.  544.  Now  as  Alyattes  died  in  the  fi4th 
Olympiad,  both  these  statemeuta  cannot  be  cnrect, 
WM  tne  attempt  of  Mr,  Clinton  to  reconcile  them 
(P.  H,  ad  anu.  544),  cannot  be  admitted,  as 
MUller  has  shown  {^Vis^  HisL  Graee.  p.  xxziT.). 
The  date  of  Diogenes  is  the  more  probable  one, 
and  is  supported  by  ^e  authority  of  Cicero,  who 
makes  Pherecydes  a  contemporarr  of  Serrius 
TBll!as{7W^U6). 

According  to  the  concnirent  testimony  of  antt- 

Joity,  Pherecydes  was  the  teacber.of  Pytbi^onu. 
t  is  further  stated  by  many  later  writers,  such  ss 
demons  Alexandrinus,  Pbilo  Byblius,  Ac,  the 
references  to  whom  are  all  given  in  the  work  of 
Sturti  quoted  below,  that  Pherecydes  did  not 
receive  instruction  in  philosoi^y  from  any  master, 
but  obtained  his  knowledge  from  the  secret  books 
of  the  Phoenicians.  Diogenes  Laertius  relates  (L 
116,  ii.46)  that  Pherecydes  heard  Pittiunis,and  was 
S  rival  of  Thales  ;  which  latter  statement  also  occurs 
in  Suidas.  It  is  fiirther  related,  that,  like  Thales 
and  Pjrthagoraa,  Pherecydes  was  a  disciple  of  the 
Egyptuns  and  Chaldaeans,  and  that  he  trevelled 
in  Egypt.  (Joseph,  c  Apion.  p.  1034,  e.;  Oe- 
dnnus,  i  p.  94,  b. ;  Theodoras  Meliteniota, 
Prvoem.  m  Attnm.  c  12.)  But  all  such  state- 
ments cannot,  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  rest  on 
itiiy  cstuB  feondation.  The  other  portictilarB 
ittiated  of  Phancjdea  are  not  worth  nconling 


here :  those  who  are  curious  in  such  matten  will 
find  some  details  in  the  sections  devoted  to  him  in 
Diogenes  Laiirtius  (L  1 16 — 122).  It  may  juit  be 
mentioned  that,  according  to  a  favonrite  tmditisa 
in  antiquity,  Pherecydes  died  of  tbe  lonnr  dtseast 
or  Motbns  Pedicnlosiu ;  though  othm  t^  us  that 
he  put  an  end  to  his  life  by  throwing  hinuelf 
down  from  a  rock  at  Delphi,  and  others  again  give 
other  accounts  of  his  death. 

Pherecydes  was,  properiy  speaking,  not  a  philo* 
sopher.  He  tived  at  tha  time  at  whkh  men  begsn 
to  specnlato  on  cosmogony  nnd  the  nature  of  the 
gods,  but  had  hardly  yet  commenced  the  stwly  of 
trae  philosophy.  Hence  he  is  referred  to  by 
Aristotle  (Mel.  xiiL  4)  as  partly  a  mythtdogital 
writer  ;  and  Plutarch  {SnU.  36)  as  well  as  many 
other  writers  give  him  the  title  of  Theologu^ 
Tbe  most  important  subject  which  be  is  said  le 
have  taught  was  the  doctrine  of  the  Metem- 
psychosis, or,  as  it  is  put  by  other  writers,  the 
doctrine  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  (Suid&a ; 
Cic.  Tme,  i.  16).  He  gave  an  account  of  his 
views  in  a  work,  which  was  uctant  in  the  Alex- 
andrian period.  It  was  written  in  prose,  which 
he  is  said  to  have  been  the  first  to  employ  in  tbe 
explanation  of  pliilosophical  questions:  others  go 
even  so  far  as  to  state  that  be  was  the  first  who  wrote 
any  thing  in  prose,  but  this  honour,  however,  niuit 
be  reserved  for  Cadmus  of  Miletna.  The  tide, 
which  Pherecydes  himself  gave  to  his  work,  seens 
to  hav»  been  Trr^uxot,  tiiough  others  called  it 
BMHfMtrfo,  and  others  again  Ocffyo^  or  SmXo^ 
Suidas  lays  that  it  was  in  two  books  ;  and  there  ii 
no  reason  for  rejecting  this  statement  cm  account  of 
its  title  'ETTa^if^or,  since  this  title  has  evident 
reference  to  the  nature  of  its  contents.  He  main* 
tained  that  there  were  three  prindpia  (Zeos  or 
Aether,  Chthona  or  Chaos,  and  Cronos  or  Thne), 
and  four  elements  (fin,  earth,  air,  and  watn), 
from  which  were  formed  every  thing  that  exists. 

2.  Of  Athkns,  was  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
of  the  early  logogiaphen.  Suidas  speaks  of  a 
Pherecydes  of  lieros,  who  was  tikewise  an  his- 
torian or  logographer  t  bot  Voasnis  (A  /M- 
C^raeett,  p.  24,  ed.  Wettennann)  has  shown  that 
this  Pherecydes  is  the  same  as  the  Athenian.  lie 
is  called  a  Lerian  from  having  been  bom  in  tbe 
island  of  Leros,  and  an  Athenian  from  hsving 
spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life  at  Athens  ;  and  it 
may  be  added  that,  except  in  Suidas,  we  find  men' 
tion  of  only  one  hiatorkal  writer  of  this  naise. 
(Comp.  Diog.  IabtL  L  119  ;  Strab.  z.  p.  487,b.) 
Suidas  also  mokes  a  mistake  in  calling  bim  olda 
than  his  namesake  of  Syros ;  but  the  exact  time 
at  which  he  lived  is  differently  stated.  Suidas 
places,  him  before  the  75th  Olympiad,  &  C  480  ] 
but  Eusebius  and  the  Chronicon  Paachale  in  tba 
61st  Olympiad,  b.c.  456,  and  Isidorua  {Ong.  L 
41)  in  the  80th  Olympiad.  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  lived  in  tbe  former  half  of  the  fifth 
century  b.c,  and  was  a  contemporary  of  Hel- 
lanicus  and  Herodotns.  He  is  mentioned  by 
Lueian  as  one  of  tha  instances  of  longevity,  and  is 
tnid  to  have  attained  the  age  of  85  years.  (Lndan, 
tU  Maervb.  22,  where  he  is  erroneously  called 
i  ZtffMos  instead  of  d  A^piot.) 

Suidas  ascribes  several  works  to  the  Athenion 
or  Lerian  Pherecydes.  This  lexicographer  reUte* 
that  some  looked  upon  Pherecydes  as  the  collector 
of  the  O^hie  writings ;  but  this  statement  bu 
refioence  to  tbe  philosopher.  H«  i3aa  nwntiau  ■ 
Digitizeo  by Vj OOg IC 
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rak  of  hi*  entitled  Tiapatwiffm  St'  iwiHv,  wfaich, 
however,  don  not  belong  to  the  Atbeninn.  The 
•tber  wo^  ipokeo  of  by  Snidos,  Iltfil  Adpov, 
SU^  l^rjrmtM,  UtfA  tAh  AmAveu  io/rrSf^  may 
Inve  been  written  by  tbe  hutoriui,  bnt  not  a  fing- 
aent  of  them  has  been  preaerved.  Hia  threat 
work,  which  ii  freqaently  referred  to  by  the  Scho- 
liuts  and  ApoUodoruB,  was  a  mytholc^cal  history 
in  ten  bodis,  which  ii  quoted  by  various  titles,  in 
muequence  of  the  divefiificd  nature  of  its  con- 
teats.  It  is  Bometimea  called  'IvTopln,  at  oiher 
time*  Adr^x^*it  Uid  eiime times  'A^ixaioAirylw  ; 
and  from  the  numerous  exttacts  which  are  made 
Stoa  it,  we  are  enabled  to  make  out  pretty  well  the 
tsbject  of  ^h  book.  It  began  H-ilh  a  theogony, 
sod  then  proceeded  to  give  an  aa»unt  of  the 
heroic  age  and  of  the  great  fiunilies  of  that  time, 
*itb  wmA  the  pride  and  religious  feeling  of  the 
bbf  Greeks  ao  closely  identitied  themselves.  The 
fragments  of  Pherecydes  have  been  collected  by 
Suirts,  PherecjfdtM  Fragmenta,  Lips.  lS2i,  2nd 
"i. ;  and  by  Car.  and  Theod.  Miilter  in  Fntguteuta 
Jiittoriconat  Qnueonuu,  p.  xxziT^  Sa.j  p.  70, 

PHERENI'CUS  (tsp^vuMfX  of  Heracleia,  an 
cfie  poet  of  onceAun  age,  who  treated  of  Meta- 
m-rphoses  and  umilar  &bulous  tales.  Athenaeos 
fiii.  p.  78,  b.)  gives  a  statement  &odi  him  respect- 
ing the  origin  of  the  fig-tree  and  other  trees ;  and 
Tzetses  {(3aL  vii.  Ii4}  qwaka  of  him  as  one  of 
those  who  treated  of  the  monitroui  and  fabulons 
fanaa  of  men,  and  qnotea  fimn  him  two  lines  re- 
^wctiag  the  Hyparbora  (coDip.  Sehol.  ad  J'aid.  OL 

PBERES  (^^0-  A  son  of  Cretheus  and 
Tyro,  and  brother  of  Aeson  luid  Amythaon  ;  he 
was  —TtfTf*  to  Periclymene,  by  whom  he  became 
tke  fsiher  of  Admetos,  Lycutgus,  Eidomene,  and 
Veriqns.  He  was  believed  to  have  founded  the 
tvwn  of  Pbefse  in  Theasaly.  (Horn.  Od.  zi.  259 ; 
ApoUod.  L  9.  S§  11,  U,  iu.  10..$  4,  13.  §  8.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jaaon  and  Med^  (Apollod.  I  9. 
i28;  Pans.  ii.  3.  $  6.)  [L.S.] 

PHERETIADES  (*cp^u(Si)t),  Le.  a  son  of 
Pberes  (Horn.  II.  iL  763  ;  comp.  Pbskxb).  Eu- 
rtptdea(J^.  .>4mZ.214)  applies  the  same  patronymic 
t>  Knnwlaa,  the  gnuidson  of  Pheres,  [L-S.] 
1  PHERETI'MA  (♦f(>*T(uii),  wife  of  Battns  III., 
'  end  mother  of  Arcesilaus  11].,  snccessivs  kings  of 
i  I  vmie, — '**  a  Dorian  woman,"  says  MiiUer, "  ttaoa- 
I  f-med  into  an  Orintal  stiltana."  It  was  doubtless 
t^tmagh  her  violent  isstigarions  that  Aiceulaus 
1  %de  tbe  attempt  to  recover  the  royal  privileges, 
*  iiiefa  bis  &ther  had  lost ;  and,  when  he  failed  in 
[i:>  and  was  driven  into  exile,  Pheretima  fled  to 
It.'-  c«un  of  EveUhon,  king  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  to 
wham  khp  made  persevering  but  fruitless  applica- 
tM-aa  fer  an  army  to  efiect  the  restomtion  of  her 
«».  fEvsLTiioN.]  Areesilaus,  however,  recovered 
i->r  thmie  wiUi  the  help  of  aaxiliBries  &nm  Samoa, 
.£  i  ;n  the  cnel  vengeance  which  he  took  on  his 
-iv-Kfes  we  secra  to  trace  again  tbe  evil  influence 
>.f  his  mother.  On  being  obliged  to  flee  a  second 
UBP  from  his  coantry,  he  took  refuge  with  the 
Bartaeana,  the  giMter  part  of  whom  were  hostile 
to  kim,  and  juining  with  some  Cyrenaean  exiles, 
put  bin  to  dtath.  Meanwhile,  Pheretima  had 
r'maiaed  in  Cyiene,  administering  the  govem- 
mnt  ;  bat,  when  fthe  heard  of  her  ton's  mur- 
def.  ^  fled  into  Egypt  to  Aryandes,  the  vico- 
*9j  af  Dueuta  Uystaspis,  and,  xepreienting  that 
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the  death  of  Areesilaus  had  been  the  conseqnenea 
of  his  submission  to  the  Persians,  she  induced  him 
to  avciigu  it.  On  the  capture  of  Barca  by  the 
Fenian  aimy,  she  caused  ttioae  who  had  had  the 
imocipnl  share  in  her  son*k  murder  to  be  impaled, 
and,  not  content  with  this  cruel  vei^eance,  she 
ordered  the  breasts  of  their  wives  to  be  cut  o£ 
The  rest  of  her  enemies  iu  the  dty  were  enslaved, 
and  the  place  was  given  up  to  the  government  of 
the  Battiadae  and  ueir  party.  Pheretima  then  re- 
turned ta  Egypt,  where  she  soon  after  died  of  a 
pain&l  and  loathMme  disease.  (Ueisd.  iv.  162, 
16.5,  167,  200—202,  205  ;  Polyaen.  viii.  47  ; 
Suid.  s.  V.  rd\al ;  Thrigc,  Bet  QrraMMtMtR,  §g  39, 
&c)    [See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  477.]        [E.  E.J 

PHERON  or  PBEROS  (*if>*>v,  te/wrj,  king 
of  Egypt,  and  son  of  Sesostris.  He  was  visited 
with  blindness,  an  hereditary  comidaint,  tfioai^ 
according  to  the  l^end  preserved  in  Herodotus,  it 
was  a  punishment  for  his  presmnptuous  impiety  in 
throwing  a  spear  into  the  waters  of  the  Nile  when 
it  had  overflowed  the  tields.  By  attending  to  the 
directions  of  an  oracle  he  was  cured,  and  the  cir^ 
cunistances  connected  with  thp  restoration  of  hia 
sight  strongly  illustrate  thegeoeral  comiptioo  of 
morals  among  the  Egyptian  women  of  the  time. 
He  dedicated  an  obelisk  at  Heliopolis,  in  gratitude 
for  his  recovery  ;  and  Piiiiy  tells  us  that  this,  to- 
gether with  another  also  made  by  him  but  broken 
iu  ita  removal,  was  to  be  seen  at  Rome  in  the 
Circus  of  Caligubi  and  Nero  at  the  foot  of  the 
Vatican  hill.  Pliny  calls  the  Pheron  of  Herodotus 
Nuncoreus,  or  Nencoreus,  a  name  corrupted,  per- 
haps, firom  Menophtbfus.  Diodorui  gives  him  his 
Other's  name,  Sesoosia.  Pheron  is  of  course  tho 
siiTDe  word  as  Pbanioh.  (Herod,  ii.  Ill ;  Diod.  i. 
59  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  II  ;  compL  Tae.  JMs.xir. 
1 4  J  Bunsen,  Aegypteia  SleUs  «  4sr  H^AjTraoUbUs, 
vol  iii.  UrkuniienbuflL,  p.  86.)  [E.  E.] 

PHERSE'PHONE.  [PBRsaPMoNa.] 

PHERU'SA  {*ipo»aa),  one  of  the  daogbten 
of  Nereus  and  Doris  (Horn.  A  xviii.  43;  Hes. 
TTiMff.  248  >.  One  of  the  Horae  was  likewise  called 
Pherasa.   (Hygin.  i^uZ..  I«3.)  [L.S.] 

PHI'ALUS  {*l<Aos),  a  son  of  Btunlion,  and 
father  of  Simus,  is  said  to  have  changed  the  name 
of  the  Arcadian  town  of  Phigalia  into  Phialeia. 
(Paus.  viii.  1.  §  5.  V.  39.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

PHI'DIAa  [Phbidiab.] 

FHIDON.  [Phbidon.] 

PHIOA'LIA  («oaXta),  a  Dryad,  firom  whom 
die  town  of  Phigalia  was  helieved  to  have  derived 
its  name,  (Pans.  viii.  39,  g  2 ;  Strab.  viii.  p. 
348.)  [L.  S.] 

PHI'GALUS  (♦(toAoj),  one  of  the  sons  of 
Lycaon  in  Arcadia,  is  said  by  Pausanias  to  have 
founded  the  town  of  Phigalia  (viii.  3.  §  1),  though 
in  another  passage  he  is  called  an  antoehtbon  (viiL 
39.  r2).  [L.S.] 

PHILA  (*fAa).  I,  A  Macedonian  princess, 
sister  of  Derdas  Uie  prince  of  Elymiotis,  was  one 
of  the  many  wivesof  Philip  of  MaGedon(Dicaearch. 
ap.  AAai.  xiii.  p.  557,  c). 

3.  Daughter  of  Antipater,  the  rraent  of  Mace- 
donia, is  celf  hated  as  one  of  the  noUest  and  moKt 
virtuous  women  of  the  age  in  which  she  lived.  Her 
abilities  and  judgment  were  so  cons[riGnon«  even  at 
an  early  age,  that  we  are  told  her  bther  Antipater, 
was  in  the  constant  habit  of  consulting  her  in  r^ 
gard  to  pnlitieal  affiiirs.  In  82*2,  she  was 
given  by  him  in  muriage  to  CmiBniBras  a  lewud 
Digitized  byL»OOgle 
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for  the  nwistsnce  ramished  by  the  latter  to  Anti- 
pKter  in  the  LAmian  wnr  (Diod.  xini.  18).  But  if 
nny  dependence  can  be  placed  on  the  aathority  of 
Antonius  Diogenea  (op.  Phot.  p.  Ill,  h.\  ihe  muit 
have  been  previcnisly  mRtried  to  Balacnu  (probnbly 
the  ntrap  Cappuocu  of  that  name)  m  «ntly  m 
&c  333  ;  and  nil  Menu  to  accord  well  with  the 
■tatenentof  Plntaich  that  she  waa  already  pait  her 
prime,  when  after  the  death  of  Cnteroa,  who  aar- 
▼ived  hiB  marriage  with  her  scarcely  a  year,  she 
waa  again  married  to  the  young  Demetrias,  the  Kon 
of  Antigonua(PIut./)M(e<r.  14),  The  exact  period 
of  this  last  maniaga  ia  nowhere  indicated,  but  it 
Bem»  fvobabla  that  it  mutt  have  taken  place  as 
early  as  a.  c.  319  (comp.  Droysen,  HtlUttCm.  tdI. 
i.  p.  21 6  ;  and  Niebahr,  Kl.  Sckrift.  p.  226)  ;  it 
was  certainly  prior  to  315,  in  which  year  the  re- 
mains of  her  late  hnsband  were  at  length  consiftDed 
to  her  core  by  Ariston,  the  friend  of  Eumenes  (Diod. 
zix.  £9).  Notwithstanding  the  diRparity  of  sge, 
PhiU  appears  to  hare  exercised  the  greatest  in- 
fluence orer  her  youthful  husband,  by  whom  the 
wn<  nniformly  treated  with  the  utmost  respect  and 
consideration,  and  towards  whom  she  conunned  to 
eutmain  the  wannest  ai&ction,  in  spite  of  fait 
noineraas  araoars  and  tabseqoent  marriages.  Dnr- 
in^  the  many  vicissitudes  of  fortune  which  Deme- 
trius experienced,  Philn  teems  to  have  resided 
principally  in  Cyprus  ;  from  whence  wo  find 
her  sending  letters  and  costly  presents  to  her 
husband  during  the  uege  of  Rhodes.  After  Uie 
fatal  battle  of  Ipaus,  the  joined  Demetrius,  and  was 
toon  after  tent  by  htm  to  her  brother  Casaander  in 
Macedonia,  to  endeavour  to  effect  a  reconciliation 
and  tren^  between  him  and  Demetrius.  She  ap- 
pears to  have  again  returned  to  Cyprus,  where,  in 
ft.  c.  29.?,  she  was  besieged  in  Salamis  by  Ptolemy, 
and  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender,  but  was 
treated  bj  him  in  the  nott  hononmfala  manner, 
and  tent  together  with  her  children  in  aafety  to 
Macedonia.  Here  she  now  shared  the  exalted 
fortunes  of  her  husband,  and  contributed  not  a  little 
to  seaire  the  attachment  of  the  Macedonian  people 
tu  his  person.  But  when,  in  B.  c.  287,  a  sudden 
revoIuUon  onee  more  precipitated  Donetrius  from 
the  throne.  Phila,  nnuile  to  bear  thia  unexpected 
merte,  and  detpairing  of  the  fntnir,  pot  an  end  to 
herownlifeatCasaandreia.  (Plut  £lefru4r.  22,32, 
35.  37,  38.  45  ;  Diod.  zx.  93.) 

The  noble  character  of  Phila  is  a  bright  spot  in 
the  history  of  a  daric  and  troubled  period.  Her  in- 
flnenee  was  ever  exerted  in  die  cause  of  peara,  in 
protecting  the  oppressed,  and  in  attempting,  but 
too  often  in  rain,  to  calm  the  violent  passions  of 
tiiose  by  whom  she  was  surrounded.  She  left  two 
children  by  Demetrius  ;  Antigonus,  sarnamed  Oo- 
natat,  who  became  king  of  Macedonia ;  and  a 
daaghtM,  Suatoniea,  manied  fint  to  Sdeucna^and 
afterwards  to  his  ton  Antiochus  (Pint  Dm^.  31, 
37, 53).  Besides  these,  it  appears  that  she  must 
hnve  had  a  son  by  Cratenis,  who  bore  bis  father's 
name.  (Niebahr,  KL  Sdtr^  p.  225.)  The 
Athenians,  in  order  to  pay  their  court  to  De- 
metrius, eonseerated  a  tonple  to  Phila,  under  the 
nanio  of  Aphrodite.   (AtMn.  H.  p.  254,  a.) 

3.  A  daughter  ef  Demetrint  Polioreetet  by  his 
mittrets  Lamia.   (Athen.  xiii.  p.  577,  c) 

4.  Wife  of  Antigonus  Oonatas  ;  probably  a 
daughter  of  Selencns  I.,  by  Stratocice  (Joann. 
Malelns,  p.  198,  ed.  Bonn ;  Dioysen,  HeUuumt. 
reL  ii.  p.  179  ;  Proelidi.  Am.  j^.  pp.  3i,  22). 
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5.  A  celebrated  Athenian  courtezan,  and  the  mis- 
tress of  the  orator  Hvperides.  (Athen.  xiii.  p.  590, 
d.  593. f:  i  Dem.  &  Veoer.  p.  1351.)  [E.H.B.1 

PHILAD£LPHUS  (tiAttSeX^wt),  a  sonnm 
of  Ptolemaens  II.  king  of  Egypt  [Ptolihaius 
II.],  and  of  Attains  II.  king  of  Petgannm  [At- 
TALUS  II.|. 

Philadeiphus  ii  also  the  name  of  one  of  the 
Deipnosnphistae  in  Athenaeus,  who  calls  him  n 
native  of  Ptolemaii,  and  describes  him  (i.  p.  1)  u 
a  distinguished  man  in  philoaopbical  ^aenlalioa 
and  of  an  npri^t  Hfr. 

PHILADELPHUS,  ANNIUS.  fCiiiBX^ 
AsNnjd.] 

PHILAENI  (4(Aiuvot).  two  brothers,  dtiiens 
of  Carthage,  of  whom  the  following  story  is  told, 
A  dispute  between  the  Caithaginians  and  Cyrr- 
naeans,  about  their  boundaries,  had  led  to  a  war, 
which  lasted  for  a  long  time  and  with  varying  snc- 
cets.    Seeing  no  prohability  of  a  ipeedy  conclunon 
to  it,  they  at  length  agreed  that  deputies  should 
start  at  a  fixed  time  from  each  of  the  citiet< — or 
rather  perhaps  from  Leptit  Magna  and  Hetperides 
or  Berenice,  the  most  advanced  coloniet  of  Carthage 
and  Cyrene,  mpectirely,  on  the  Great  Syrtis, — 
and  that  the  place  of  their  meeting,  wherever  it 
might  be,  should  thencefivth  form  Uie  limit  of  the 
two  territories.    The  Philaeni  were  appointed  far 
this  Berrioe,  on  the  port  of  the  Carthaginians,  and 
advaoesd  much  fnruier  than  the  C^fI•nacan  paity. 
Valerius  Maximut  accounta  fi>r  thit  by  infinning 
ns  that  they  fraudulently  set  forth  before  the  time 
agreed  upon,  a  somewhat  singular  prefikce  to  his 
admiring  declamation  on  their  virtuous  patriotism. 
Sallust  merely  tells  us  that  they  were  accused  of 
the  trick  in  question  by  the  Cyrenaean  dwuties, 
who  were  afnud  to  return  bame  aftar  having  so~ 
mismanaged  the  afibir,  and  who,  after  modi  alter- 
cation, consented  to  accept  the  spot  which  they  had 
reached  at  the  boundary-line,  if  the  Philaeni  would 
submit  to  be  buried  alive  there  in  the  sand.  Should 
they  decline  the  offer,  they  were  willing,  they  said, 
on  Ueir  side,  if  permitted  to  advance  at  ftr  as  they 
pleased,  to  purchase  for  Cyrene  an  extenuon  a 
territory  by  a  similar  death.    The  Philaeni  accord- 
ingly then  and  there  devoted  thNntelve*  for  their 
country,  in  the  way  proposed.    The  Cartbaginians 
paid  high  honours  to  weir  memwy,  and  erected 
altars  to  them  where  they  had  died  ;  and  from 
dtese,  even  long  after  all  traces  of  them  had  va- 
nished, the  place  still  continued  to  be  called  **  The 
Altars  of  the  Philaeni "  (Sail.  J»g.  75  ;  VaL  Max. 
V.  6,  ext.  4  ;  Pomp.  Mel.  i.  7  ;  Oros.  t  2  ;  SoUn. 
PdyhigL  27  ;  SiL  ItaL  Bdl  Ptm.  xv.  704  ;  Pol.vb. 
iii.  39,  X.  40  ;  Strab.  iti.  p>  171,  xvii.  p.  836 : 
Plin.  ff.  M  T.  4  ;  Thrice,  Ass  Oiaiasfai,  gt  4» 
— 51).  Without  intending  to  throw  diseredit  upon 
the  whole  of  the  above  story,  we  may  remark  that 
our  main  authority  for  it  it  Sallutt,  and  that  he 
probnbly  derived   hit  information  from  African 
traditions  during  the  time  that  he  was  proconsul  of 
Numidio,  and  at  leoat  three  hundred  yesira  after 
the  event.    We  cannot,  therefore,  accept  it  onre- 
servedly.    The  Greek  name  by  which  the  heroic 
brothers  have  become  known  to  us, — ♦lAatswi.  or 
lovers  of  praise, — seems  cleariy  to  have  been 
framed  to  suit  the  talc.    The  exact  date  of  the 
occurrence  we  have  no  means  of  fixing.  Thrige 
supposes  it  to  have  taken  plow  not  earlier  than 
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400,  nor  Inter  than  330  B.  c  at  which  liut-men- 
tiuoed  period,  or  rather  ia  331,  Cynne  appears  to 
have  become  wltject  to  Alexooder  the  QreaL  (Arr. 
AmA,  vtL  9  ;  £Hod.  xrii.  49 ;  Curt.  ir.  7  ;  Thrigei 

Ml)  IE.E.J 

PHILAENIS  («iXa(Wi),  a  Greek  poeteu  of 
Lenoa,  appears  to  hare  lired  at  the  time  of  the 
■aphut  Polf  oatee,  who  wu  a  oontemporar;  of 
laocratea.  She  wai  the  reputed  authoreu  of  an 
obwene  poem  on  love  {rtpl  AippoStaUtti  dKi\amr 
vvrypofWMi),  whkh  was  daued  by  Chrysippaa 
alrag  with  Ute  Gaatronomia  of  Archeatratus.  Ac- 
conUnj  to  Aeachrian,  however,  Philaeou  did  not 
write  this  poem  ;  and  ia  an  epitaph  nppoaed  to 
be  plaeod  on  the  tomb  of  Philaania,  Aeachrioo  ai- 
cribe*  the  work  to  Potyoratea,  Thii  epit^h, 
vUch  ia  written  in  choluuabie  -verMs,  and  which 
ia»  been  preserved  by  Athenaeni,  ia  given  in  the 
collectian  of  choliambie  poeta  appended  to  Lach- 
maim^B  edition  of  Babrini,  p>  137,  BeioL  1845. 
(Athen.  t.  p.  220,  ^  rill  p.  S35,  b— s.  p.  457, 
d.;  PolykxiL  13.) 

PHILAEUS  («lAawsXB*o°°f*lt"T*l^o»>*'> 
Ajax  and  Tfonrma,  (ran  whom  the  Altie  domoa 
ct  Philaidao  dettved  ita  name.  (Herod,  vi.  35  ; 
PIbLA^  10  ;  Paui.L35.f  ^wboolbPhilaetu 
a  100  of  Earymcei.)  [^^1 
PHILAEUS  or  PHILEAS.  [Rhobcub.] 
PHILAGER  (4U«)p(»),  of  Cilicia,  irai  a 
Gieek  ritetwickn,  and  ■  piqiil  of  Ijolllaiuia,  and 
cooaeqamtly  lived  in  tht  time  of  the  Antoninea. 
An  aoconnt  of  him  is  given  by  Philoetratut  (  ViL 
Sifi.  ii.  8X  tnm  which  we  learn  that  he  wm  of  a 
*erT  vehement  and  quarrdaMne  di^Kwiliini,  and 
that  after  varioaa  wuderiDgi  he  eventually  aattled 
ai  Rome. 

PHILA'ORIUS  (•tXAypusX  a  Bhodian  ora. 
tn;  who  duMs  HypendM  u  hia  modd.  (Dionya. 

PHILA'ORIUS  (<fttA((Tptot),  a  Greek  medical 
writer,  been  id  Epeinu,  lived  afteri^alen  and  before 
Oribaaioa,  and  thetefore  probably  iu  the  third 
century  after  CfamL  According  to  Suidas  (t.  r.) 
he  was  a  pnpil  of  a  physician  named  Naamacbios, 
aad  pmetuad  his  profetBion  chiefly  at  ThesuUonica. 
Tbeopfailiia  gives  him  the  title  of  npto8«vTi{i  {Cotn- 
tmL  n  Hippocr,  "  Jpkor.",  in  Dictz,  SeM.  in 
mppocr.  et  GaL  vol  ii.  pt  457).  which  probably 
MatiB  a  phyucian  who  tiavelled  from  place  to 
place  in  the  exercise  of  his  profession.  He  seems 
u  have  hniin  well  known  to  the  Arabic  medical 
wriiata,  hy  whom  he  is  freqnently  qaoted  *,  and 
vha  hare  preserved  the  titles  of  the  following  of 
hitwnks: — 1.  D*  Jmpet^ne.  its  quae 

GmfieM  DaUibntque  aceidimt.  i.  De  tit  qui  Me- 
On  duhlmmmtMf.  4.  At  Martonm  Iw^eoM.  5. 1)e 
.irtkrOUiaMorio.  S,  DeHatumvet  VetieaeOaleMio. 
7.  Dr  Hapatia  Mario.  8.  De  Morbo  Colieo.  9.  De 
.l/or4o  letariea.  10.  ZM  GtMcri  Morbo.  U.  De 
Mom  Omm.  (Sec  Wearicfa,  De  Audor.  Graetw, 
TmioaL  el  OommaU.  Andt.  Syriac  ^e.  p.  296.) 
ijaidaa  mya  be  wrote  aa  many  as  seventy  volnmes, 
but  of  Aeae  worin  only  a  few  fingmenu  remiun, 


*  The  Dame  appears  in  a  veiy  cormpled  form  in 
the  old  Latin  truislationa  of  these  writers,  e.  g. 
FSagerim,  PUogorixM,  Famdigorit ;  and  even  in  a 
■nodrra  venion  it  is  laittamorphoied  into  Ph^la- 
fonmt  and  Pkylt^ryi*.  See  ^ontlicinter's  ZiUfiH- 
wayrtifc  UmlmM  der  Jnibtr,  tfc.  1845,  pp.  74,  { 


which  are  preserved  by  Orihasiuv  Aetius,  and 
others.  In  Cyril's  Ltexicou  (Cramer's  Amtai. 
CrraecM  Porii,  vol.  iv.  p.  19(i^he  is  eDumerated 
among  the  most  eminent  physicians. 

2.  A  physician,  whoaa  fetbar,  Philostorgiua, 
lived  in  the  time  of  ValenUnian  uid  Valens,  m  the 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ ;  the 
brother  of  the  physician  Posidontus  (Philostorg. 
HiA  Ecdea.  viii.  10).  Fabrieius  conjectures  thai 
he  may  be  the  same  person  to  wliom  are  addressed 
eight  of  the  letters  (rf  Sb  Gregory  Naiianaen  ^BiU. 
Graee.  vol.  xiii.  p.  364,  ed.  vet.).  His  is  qnite 
possible,  but  at  the  same  time  it  may  he  stated 
that  the  writer  is  not  aware  of  there  being  any 
reason  for  supposing  St  Gregory^  correspondent  In 
have  been  a  physician.  [  W.  A.  O.J 

PHILAMMON  (♦lAdfifiw),  a  mythical  poet 
and  musician  of  the  ante-Homeric  period,  waa  aaid 
to  have  been  the  son  of  ApoUe  and  the  nymph 
Chione,  or  Philonis,  or  Leuconoe  (Tatian.  adv. 
Graec  62,  63  ;  Ovid,  M^im.:ti.  S17  ;  Pherecyd. 
ap.  M  Hoai.  Od.  xix.  ii%  Fr.  63,  ed. 

Miiller  ;  Hygjn.  Fd>.  161 ;  Theocr.  xxiv.  118). 
By  the  nymph  Aiglope,  who  dwelt  on  I^maasus, 
he  became  the  bthcr  of  Thamyris  and  Eumulpns 
(ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  3  ;  Paus.  iv.  33.  §  3 ;  Eurip.  It/in. 
901).  He  is  closely  associated  with  the  worship 
of  Apollo  at  Delphi,  and  with  the  muuc  of  the 
cithaia.  He  ia  said  to  hare  established  the  cho- 
russes  of  girls,  who,  ia  the  Delphian  worship  of 
Apollo,  sang  hymns  in  which  theyeelebntted  the 
births  of  lAtona,  Artemis,  and  Apollo  ;  and  some 
ascribe  to  him  the  inveutioa  of  choml  music  iu 
general.  The  Delphic  hymns  which  were  aKribed 
to  him  were  citharoedic  noiues,  no  doubt  in  the 
Doric  dialect ;  and  it  appears  that  Teipander  coro- 
poaed  several  of  hia  nomea  in  imitation  of  Uiem,  fbr 
Plntarch  tella  us  that  some  of  Terpander^  dtha- 
roedic  nomea  were  said  to  have  been  composed  by 
Philanunon,  and  also  that  Phihunmon's  Delphian 
hymns  were  in  lyric  measores  (^c  fi.t\*at).  Now 
Plutarch  himself  tells  ns  juit  below,  that  all  the 
early  hnnns  of  Uie  period  to  which  the  legend  sup- 
pose* Philanuaon  to  belong,  wen  In  heiameter 
verse  ;  and  therefore  the  latter  statentent  can  only 
be  exphkined  by  a  confusion  between  the  lync 
nomes  of  Terpander  and  the  more  ancieiit  nomea 
ascribed  to  Pbihunmon  ( Plut.  ds  Mu$.  pp.  1 1 32, 
a.,  1133,  b.  ;  Euseb.  Oiron.  ;  Syncell.  p.  163  ; 
Pherecyd. /.  c),  Pausanias  relates  that,  in  the 
most  ancient  musical  contests  at  Delphi,  the  iint 
who  conquered  was  Chryaothemis  of  Crete,  ^e 
second  was  Philammon,  and  the  next  after  him  his 
son  Thamyris:  the  sort  of  compodiion  sung  in 
these  contetU  was  a  hymn  to  ApoIh>,  which  Prrclus 
ddls  a  nome,  the  invention  of  whidi  waa  ascribed 
to  Apollo  himself  and  the  first  use  of  it  to  Chryso- 
themis  (Paus.  x.  7.  §  2 ;  ProcL  CAfwt  13,  ed. 
Gaisford).  A  tradition  recorded, but  wHha  doubt 
of  iu  truth,  by  Pautanias  (ii.  37.  §  2),  made  Phi- 
lammon  the  author  of  the  Lemaean  roybteries. 
AcGordiiw  to  Pherecydes  (<q>.  SekoL  ad  ApoU. 
Mod.  L  38}  it  waa  Pbilammos,  and  not  Orpfaens, 
who  aceompanied  the  Aigonants.  (Fabric.  BUI. 
Graec.  vol.  i.  p.  214  ;  Muller,  Dortgr,  bk.  ii.  c  B. 
§  1  a.  vol  i.  p.  352,  2nd  ed.)  [P.  &  ] 

PHILAMMON,  historical  [Abmmob,  No.  5.] 
PHILARCFIUS.  [PHvr.ARCHuVl 
PHILA'lt  KTUS  (*Ai>pcTos),the  name  atd;(ned 
{  tothe  authori>fashort  medical  treatise, />B/V«t(Hf, 
which  u  sometimes  assigned  to  a  physician  naofrd 
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PhitaAMtt  wdA  tomeUniei  to  Theophihu  Proto- 
•[Mthwiui  [THXopBiLua  Protosf.],  though  it 
abonld  be  mentioned  that  it  di&rs  almott  entirely 
from  ft  ehort  Gnek  work  on  the  mbw  nbject,  attii- 
biited  to  the  last-nanwd  anthor,  and  lately  pnb- 
Hihed  by  Dr.  Etmerini.  It  it  not  or  much  value, 
and  ie  taken  chiefly  from  Gfalen^s  works  on  the 
nme  subject  The  author  u  one  of  thoae  ancient 
writera  who  wkj  the  word  ipnipla  b  deriTed  im^ 
ri  riy  Ufa  •nfito'  (t  <\  a  deriTation,  which,  in 
^ita  of  iti  obviow  and  barbarous  absurdity,  eon- 
tinnes  to  ba  gl*m  in  many  (or  perhus  most) 
medical  works,  even  {n  the  present  day  (see  note 
to  the  Oxford  edition  of  Theophiloi,  De  Corp.  Hum. 
Fair.  pp.  396,  2d7)>  Philaretns  is  several  times 
quoted  by  Rhaset,  who  attributes  to  him  a  woric 
which  he  calls  Uber  tritan  TVocteAMuii,  by  which 
(as  Haller  oonjeeturee)  he  may  possibly  mean  the 
littie  works,  De  Vri^,  Dt  ISnremaOiMt  and  De 
Ptdnlm.  [THioPHiLua  Protosf.]  The  Greek 
text  has  nerer  been  puUiahed,  but  then  are  two 
Latin  tranilBtioni :  the  former  of  these  appeared  in 
tiie  tdd  collection  of  medical  woika  called  Ar^Ma; 
tiie  buter  by  Albaoos  Toriniu  was  published  is 
1535,  8to.  Argent.,  and  in  the  second  Tolume  of 
H.  Stephani  Medioae  Arti»  Prvieipa,  Paris,  tttX. 
1567.  (Fabric  BM.  Grata.  toL  xii.  p.  €47,  ed. 
vet ;  Haller,  BtU.  Mtdio.  PracU  vol.  i.  p.  S07  ; 
Chottlant,  Handh.  dtrBHtdtulomdafur  du  AeUen 
Mediem;  BsmmaM,  FraGwe  to  his  Anecd,  Med. 
Orruea.)  [W.A.O.] 

PHILARGY'RIUS  JU'NIUS,  or  PHILARr 
GYRUS,  or  JUNILIUS  FLAGRIUS,  for  the 
name  appears  in  diftont  MSS.  under  these  varying 
forma,  was  ao  eariy  commentator  upon  Virgil.  His 
observations,  whieh  are  confined  to  the  Bucolics  and 
Geo^ics,  are  lass  dabonta  than  those  of  Serrins, 
and  ratve  descended  to  as  in  a  very  imperfect  and 
mutilated  condition,  but  posMss  considerable  in- 
terest, in  consequence  of  containing  a  number  of 
qaotatiouB  from  ancient  writers  whose  works  have 
perished.  The  period  when  he  flourished  is  alto- 
gether uncertain,  for  it  cannot  be  proved  that  the 
Vatentinianua  whom  he  addresses  is  Valentinianus 
Anguitus. 

These  scholia  were  first  published  by  Fuivius 
Urunas,  in  his  remarks  on  Cato,  Voiro,  and  Colu- 
mella, 8vo,  Rom.  l&SJt  having  been  discovered  by 
hhn  in  a  vary  ancient  MS.  ofa&agment  of  Servius, 
and  also  on  the  margin  of  a  MS.  of  Virgil,  where 
they  hod  been  noted  down  by  Angelus  Politianus. 
They  have  been  frequently  reprinted,  and  will  be 
found  subjoined  to  the  text  of  Virgil,  in  the  editions 
of  Mosvicius  and  Burmanii.  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Lai.  i. 
12.  §  5  ;  Bunnaan,  Fratf.  ad  Virff. ;  Heyoe,  dt 
AnH^iiit  VkgUa  /afctywrttftw,  subjoined  to  bis 
notices  De  Vby^  Edi^ombiu  }  Suringar,  ffiitoria 
CriticaSeMitut.  Latt.;  Bahr,  GaekitAie  der  Rom. 
Utttrat.  8  76,  3rd  edit)  [W.  R.] 

PHILE  or  PHILES,  MA'NUEL  (Mttw»i/^\  <i 
a  Bvsantine  poet,  and  a  native  of  Epheeos, 
wasbon  atwut  a.  o.  1275,  and  died  about  IS'lO. 
We  know  little  of  hia  Itfls.  He  ii  called  a  poet, 
becanaa  b»  either  extracted  the  wotka  of  poets,  or 
wrote  oompontions  of  his  own,  in  "  versus  poli- 
tici"(aTl;Cst  fa^Cucel),  the  worst  sort  of  poetry, 
and  the  most  anraelodioue  kind  of  verses  that 
were  ever  tiied  by  poeu.  The  following  ia  a 
list  of  his  worics:  —  1.  tit  AinmaJimm  Prnpritiaia 
(St  xa>  laftfiucol  wapl  fiftfr  ttitfniTaf),  chiedy  ex- 
tracted fnm  Adian,  ard  dedkrtad  to  the  anpenr 


Mkhael  Palaeologna.  Editions :  The  Gredt  text 
by  ArseniuB,  nichbishop  of  Monerobesia,  Venice, 
1530,  Svo,  dedicated  to  Charies  V.,  emperor  of 
Germany ;  the  lama  with  a  latin  version  by  Ore- 
gorios  Benemanniis,  dedicated  to  An|astuB,  else- 
tor  of  Saxony,  in  Joaehimi  Camerarii  **  Auctus- 
rius,"  Leipiig,  1574,  4to:  the  o^tor  made  many 
strange  alterations  ;  by  the  elegant  scholar,  John 
Cornelius  do  Paw,  Utrecht,  1739,  4to,  ex  Cod. 
BodL,  with  the  notes  and  the  translation  of  Ber- 
semanntu  nvised  by  tlw  aditw,  and  enm  fiag- 
mentis  insditia,  among  which  Oaniwn  Nosrl- 
Aev.  2.  Cbrmisa  (txtna)  confauning  hii  other 
poetical  productions,  except  the  aforeeaid  Cbrmn 
dt  AmviiliMM  Prtjpriekdt,  edited  by  G.  Wenw- 
dorf,  and  dedicated  to  Dr.  Askew  of  London,  and 
preceded  by  OantM  ignaU  Poetam  m  &  Tkiodonm. 
Leipiig,  1768,  Svo.  Contains;  1.  vdv  iraicv 
iraA$  Havaxbf  AmMv,  In  Momdmm  LtpriMum  ;  2. 
Ets  roy  oih-wcpcfropa  paatXiei,  In  AvgtutujH,  id  est 
Androineum  Semorem;  3.  De  Plantu,  via.  Eir  ror 
vraxi"  (in  Smam),  el*  rip  ffirpw  (n  fTwn), 
and  tit  P&w  (as  Absaat),  aa  well  as  tit  t4» 
Polap  (tt  Mtdwn  PwnnuR);  4.  /a  Cfaataease- 
K«m  (t/oawMia),  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  a  sort 
of  moral  drama ;  5.  Epgrmnmata ;  6.  /•  ^i^at- 
tmm,  id  est,  Andronioitm  Satiorem;  7.  Eit  rip 
jA^^otTo,  In  Elepiumten ;  8,  n«pl  tntpiteKiikupiSf 
De  Bondtfct  sm  FersM&nco;  9.  Sfpignmmala; 
10.  EuUffimm  (of  tile  historian)  faajyiiiertM,-  11. 
£^ntaphium  m  Piaeraaem;  12.  Soma  verses  In 
TemjjlMat  Ewrgetat.  This  is  a  very  curious  book 
upon  which  the  editor  has  bestowed  remarksble 
care  ;  each  Carmen  is  preceded  by  a  short  expls> 
natory  introduction.  ( Wemsdorf*s  Preface  to  his 
edition  ;  Fabric.  Bibl.  Graee.  vol  viii,  p.  617i  ^ 

There  are  other  ^nantino  writers  of  the  name 
of  Phile.  though  of  little  notau  Bmmo^  PUk 
wrote  B  Commentary  on  four  orations  of  Gregorina 
Nazianzenna  Joemnti  PhUe  is  said  to  hare 
written  tetrasticbs  on  some  psalms  of  David,  and 
on  other  kindred  subjects.  Midutel  Pkile,  a  priest 
who  lived  about  1124,  is  the  author  of  an  iambic 
epitaph  on  the  empress  Irene,  and  a  short  poem 
on  Alexis  and  Joannes,  the  sons  of  Isaac  Porphj- 
rogenitus.  These  poems  are  printed  in  the  old 
edition  of  Fabricijs'  Bibl.  Graee. ;  but  Hariess  did 
not  think  it  worth  while  to  reprint  them  in  the 
new  edition.  (Fabric.  AiU,  Qraee.  vol.  viii  p.616. 
Notes  M,  u,  V.)  [W.  P.] 

PHI'LEAS  (tiAfsi).  1.  A  Greek  geographer 
of  Athens,  whose  time  cannot  be  determine  with 
certainty,  but  who  probably  belonged  to  the  older 
period  of  Athenian  literature.  He  ie  not  only 
quoted  by  Dicaearchus  (33) ;  but  that  a  still 
higher  antiquity  must  be  assigned  to  him,  would 
ap]iear  from  the  position  in  whidi  his  name  occurs 
in  Avienus  {Or.  Mar.  42),  who  places  him  be- 
tween Hellanicus  and  Scyiaz,  and  also  from  the 
words  of  Mncrobius  (Sat.  v.  20),  who  calls  him  a 
vetat  wcriptor  with  reference  to  Ephonis.  Phileas 
was  the  author  of  a  Periplns,  which  ia  qnoted 
aeyeial  times  by  Stephanos  Bynntinua  and  other 
later  writers,  and  which  appeara  to  have  compcv 
bonded  most  of  the  coasts  knovm  at  the  time  at 
which  he  lived.  It  was  divided  into  two  parts, 
one  on  Asia,  and  the  other  on  Europe.  From  the 
fisgmenta  of  it  which  have  been  preserved,  wa 
learn  that  it  treated  of  the  foUowing  countries 
among  otbars : — of  the  Thracian  Bosporus  (Suida^ 
*.  n.  Bdowopos ;  Scbol.  oA^^ofk.  Aj^  870)  ;  of  tha 
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Aigutbtwian  {nomontary  in  thePrapoiitU(Bt7inoI. 
M. «.  V.  'AfTftaietiy) ;  of  AwM,  Gttgan,  and  An- 
mdm  (Uacnb.  Lc);  of  Antheia,  a  Milauan 
calanj  «i  the  Ptopontia  (Steph.  Bje.  m.  b.)  ;  of 
Andtiaf  a  Uaeedontan  town  (Steph.  Bji^  t.  v.)  ; 
•f  Tbennopjrtae  (Harpocml  PhoL  t.v.)i  of  uie 
Theqaotian  Ambracis  (Steph.  Bys.  >.  v).  Even 
the  coast  of  Italy  waa  indnded  in  the  work  (Staph. 
Byi.  jb  V.  'ACoSm).  For  •  foillier  account  of  taia 
writn;  aee  Onmu  OU«r  dm  Otim^Am  PhSnt 
wnl  tern  Ztitatter,  in  the  ZtUtArifi  fkr  die  AUar- 
HmmmeimtMKii^  1841,  p.  685,  Ac. 

2.  Biihop  of  Tbrnoitae  in  Egypt,  in  the  third 
centorj  of  the  Christian  aetm,  and  a  martyr,  wrote 
a  work  in  praise  of  martyrdom.  (Hieronym, 
Ser^  lU.  78  ;  EuaeK  H.  E.  viiL  1 0 ;  Niceph. 
vil  9  ;  Fabric:  BUL  Orate,  vol.  ri!.  p.  30G.) 

PHI'LEAS  {*iKtta\  an  Argire  sculptor,  of  un- 
known  data,  whose  name  is  found,  with  that  of 
bis  son  ZeuxippuB,  in  an  inscription  on  a  statue- 
hase  finnd  at  Hermione.  in  Aigolis, 

*IAEA2KAIZETBIIin03*IA£A£n01H2AH, 

Le.«iAM»nilZ<tf(nmu«iAfa^vray.  (BSckfa, 
Corp,  Inter,  vol.  i.  p.  603.  N&  1329  ;  Welcker. 
XmuMiU.  1827,  p.  330 ;  R.  Hodietta,  Lettn  & 
M.  Sdiom,  f.  iSa.)  [P.S.] 

PHILE'MENUS  (*t\4^nt), a  noble yonth  of 
Tarentam,  who  took  a  leading  part  in  ue  con- 
spiracy to  betiay  that  city  into  the  hands  of  Han- 
Ribal,  B.&  212.  Under  pretence  of  parsoing  the 
pteasnres  of  the  chase,  be  used  freqoently  to  go  out 
of  the  city  and  return  in  the  middle  of  the  night, 
and  thus  eatablished  an  intimacy  with  some  of  the 
gate  keepers,  bo  that  they  nsed  to  admit  him  on  a 
^rate  signal  at  any  honr.  Of  this  he  availed 
hinnelf  on  a  night  pnTtoasly  concerted  with  the 
Carthaginian  genenl,  and  succeeded  in  leizing  ou 
one  of  the  gates,  by  which  he  introduced  a  body  of 
lOOO  Afritsan  soldien  into  the  city,  while  Nicon 
admitted  Hannibal  himself  by  anothor  entmnce 
(Pblyfai  Tin.  36—93  ;  Ut.  zzt.  8— 10>  When 
Tanntam  was  reeorered  by  Faluna,  b.  c.  209, 
Philsmeoiia  perished  in  the  conflict  that  ensued 
widun  the  city  itself ;  but  in  what  manner  waa 
naknown,  as  hu  body  could  never  be  found.  (Liv. 
xxriL  16.)'  [E.H.R] 

PHILE'MON  (^iMituw),  ui  aged  Phrygian 
and  hnslmnd  of  Baods.  Onoa  Zeus  and  Hermes, 
aswmagtbeappeannce  of  ordinary  mortals,  visited 
Phrrgia,  and  no  one  was  willing  to  receive  the 
unojfen,  nntil  the  hospitable  hut  of  Philemon  and 
finds  was  opened  to  them,  where  the  two  gods 
wtfe  kindly  treated.  Zens  rewarded  the  good  old 
ampie  W  taking  them  with  bim  to  an  eminenee, 
wliue  all  the  neighbouring  district  was  visited  with 
a  ndden  isnndation.  On  that  eminence  Zeus  ap- 
poiiited  them  the  guardians  of  his  tem^e,  and 
planted  to  them  to  die  both  at  the  same  moment, 
and  then  metaakorphoied  them  into  trees.  (Ov. 
Ml  iw.  691,  Ac)  [L.  S.j 

PHILE'MON  ifiXHtuif).  1.  A  person  whom 
Arittepkanes  attadcs  as  not  bein^  of  pure  Athenian 
dtsaent.  bnt  tainted  with  Phrygian  mood,  f  Arist 
Jt.  763.) 

'i.  Ao  actor  mmtioned  by  Aristotie  as  having 
sB^ortad  the  prinripal  part  in  the  Ft^iTOfivut 
acd  the  Elnfsiit  Anaxandridei.  The  jfieat 
trine  pniaea  btm  fa  the  exeellenee  of  hts  deliveiy 
■■d  far  the  my  in  iriiich  he  cnried  olF  by  it  pas- 
Bgta  which  wntained  repetitions  of  the  same 


words,  and  which  an  inferior  actor  wonid  have 
murdered.  (Arist.  Siei.  iii  12.  §  3.)  [E.  E.J 
PHILEMON («iAif^),]itetBi7.  I-  Thefirst 
in  order  of  time,  and  the  second  in  celebrity,  of  tiie 
Athenian  comic  poets  of  the  New  Comedy,  was 
the  son  of  Damon,  and  a  native  of  Soli  in  Cilicia, 
according  to  Stiabo  (xiv.  p.  671):  others  make 
bim  aSyracusan  ;  but  it  is  certain  that  be  went  at 
an  eariy  age  to  Atbns,  and  there  reeaTod  tba 
dtiaendup  (Said.  Eudoc.  Hesych.,  Anon,  ds  Cbm. 
p.  XXX.).  Meineke  suggested  that  he  came  to  ba 
considered  as  a  native  of  Soli  because  he  went 
there  on  the  occasion  of  his  banishment,  of  which 
we  shall  have  to  speak  preientiy ;  bnt  it  is  a  mere 
conjecture  that  be  went  to  Soli  at  all  upon  that 
occasion  ;  and  Mdneke  himself  withdraws  tita  ang- 
gestion  in  his  mote  recent  work  {Proff.  Com.  (Jraec. 
vol  ii.  p.  52). 

There  can  be  no  donbt  that  Philemon  is  rightly 
assigned  to  the  New  Comedy,  although  one  autho- 
rity makes  him  belong  to  the  Middle  (ApuL  /Vor. 
§  16).  which,  if  not  a  mere  error,  may  be  explained 
by  the  well-known  fact,  that  the  beginning  of  tba 
'  New  Comedy  waa  contemporary  with  the  doni^ 
period  of  the  Middle.  There  is,  bowerer,  nothing 
in  the  titles  or  fragments  of  Philemon  which  can 
be  at  all  referred  to  the  Middle  Comedy.  He  was 
jdaced  by  the  Alexandrian  gnnmrians  among  tlie 
six  poeU  who  formed  their  canon  of  the  New 
Comedy,  and  who  were  as  follows: — Philemmn, 
Menander,  Diphilns,Philippide^  PoBeidippni,Ap(rf- 
lodorusL  { Anon,  da  Com.  p.  xxx.  Tqs  H  War  kw- 
fupSUts  ytyitwi  tiif  mirrol  ()f,  iiio^nyihaTM  Si 
rottrMf  *Miiutf,  MtraifSpot,  Ai^Aoi,  *(Anwl8))t, 
JltxniStwwoi,  'AwoAA^ft^Mt ;  comp.  Rnbnken,  HiiL 
OrU.  Orat.  Grtm.  p.  xcv.)  He  floorislwd  in  tba 
reign  of  Alexander,  a  little  eoriier  than  Menander 
(Suid.),  whom,  however,  he  long  survived.  Ho 
began  to  exhibit  before  the  1  ISth  Olymniad  (Anon. 

c),  that  is,  about  a.  c.  330.  He  waa^  therefore, 
the  first  poet  of  the  New  Comedy*,  and  shares 
with  Menander,  who  appetfed  eight  ycata  after 
him,  die  honoor  of  ita  invention,  or  nthor  of  re- 
ducing it  to  a  r^Iar  form  ;  for  the  elements  of  the 
New  Comedy  hul  speared  already  in  the  Middl^ 
and  even  in  the  Old,  as  for  example  in  the  Oooo^ 
of  Aristophanes^  or  his  son  Araros.  It  is  pguible 
even  to  assign,  with  great  likelihood,  the  very  play 
of  Philemon's  which  fiunidied  tiie  iiiit  example  if 
the  New  Comedy,  namely  thelfj/pobolimamUt  whidt 
was  an  imitation'  of  the  Coealu*.  (Clem.  Alex. 
Sbvm.  vi.  p.  267 ;  Adol  dt  Fif.  Arid.  pp.  18, 14. 
s.  37,  38.) 

Philemon  lived  to  a  very  great  age,  and  died, 
according  to  Aelian,  during  the  war  between  Athena 
and  Antigonus  (ap.  Suid.  a.  v.),  or,  acceding  to  the 
more  exact  date  of  Diodoros  (zxiii.7),in  01. 129.8, 
B.  c.  262  (see  Wesseling,  ad  loc),  so  that  he  may 
have  exhibited  comedy  neariy  70  years.  The 
statemenU  respecting  the  i^e  at  which  he  died 
vary  between  96,  97,  99,  and  101  years  (Lucian, 
Macnb,  25  ;  Died.  L  c. ;  Suid.  s.  v.).  He  must, 
therefore,  have  been  bom  about  &  c  360,  and  was 
about  twenty  years  dder  than  Menander.  The 
manner  of  his  death  is  differently  related  ;  some 
ascribing  it  to  excesuve  langhter  at  a  ludicrous  in- 
cident (Suid.  HesydL  Ludan,  Le.;  Val.  Max.  ix. 
\i.  ext  6  J ;  others  to  joy  at  obtaining  a  victoiy  in  a 


*  Roqwetin^  the  error  1^  which  Philippides  la 
plaeed  bobn  hun,  see  pHUirpioix. 
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dntmatic  Gcwitett  (PluL  An  Sem  til  Rffnti,  fftrmid. 
p.  765,  b.)  ;  while  another  itory  reprnenu  him  a* 
quietljr  called  awajr  by  the  goddenei  whom  he 
•erved,  in  the  midat  of  the  composition  or  i*pre- 
•entation  of  hit  last  and  best  work  (Aelian,  <^ 
Huid.  i.  V.  ;  Apuleiua,  Flor.  16).  There  are  par- 
trMti  of  him  extant  in  a  marble  statue  at  Rome, 
fbimeriy  in  the  poMcasian  of  Raffiielle,  and  on  a 
gem :  the  latter  ii  engrared  io  Gronoviu^  Tk*- 
taimw,  ToL  ii.  pi.  99.  (See  Meineke,  Mai.  et 
PkU.  Reliq.  p.  47.) 

Althouifh  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Philemon  ' 
vnu  inferior  to  Menander  aa  a  poet,  yet  he  waa  a 
greater  favourite  with  the  Athenian*,  and  often 
conquered  hii  rival  in  the  dramatic  Gontests.  Gel- 
liua  (xvii.  4)  aicribe*  these  victoriei  to  the  uie  of 
un&ir  iufloence  (am&tta  gratiaqac  et  /aetiontbia\ 
and  telU  us  that  Menander  nsed  to  ask  Philemon 
himself,  whether  he  did  not  bluah  when  he  con- 
quered him.  We  have  other  proa&  of  the  rivalry  • 
between  Henander  and  Philemon  in  the  identity 
of  aoiue  of  their  titles,  and  in  an  anecdote  told  by 
Athenaens  (xiii.  p.  594,  d.).  Philemon  was,  how- 
ever, sonwtinei  defeated  ;  and  it  would  seem  that 
on  one  ftiich  occasion  he  went  into  eiile  for  a  time 
(Stob.  Serm.  zxxviii.  p.  232).  At  all  events  he 
undertook  a  journey  to  the  ^t,  whether  from  this 
cwue  or  by  the  desire  of  king  Ptolemy,  who 
appean  to  have  invited  him  to  Alexandria  ( Alciphr. 
^>uL  iL  3) ;  and  to  this  journey  ought  no  doubt 
to  be  reierred  his  adventure  with  Masas,  tyrant  of 
Cyrene,  the  brother  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphus. 
Philemon  had  ridiculed  Magas  for  his  want  of 
learning,  io  acomedy,  copies  of  which  he  took  pains 
to  dicuaU ;  and  the  arrival  of  the  poet  at  Cynne. 
iriiither  he  was  driven  by  a  etonn,  fumiihed  the 
king  with  an  opportunity  of  taking  a  contemptuous 
revenge,  by  ordering  a  soldier  to  touch  the  poet's 
throat  wiin  a  naked  sword,  and  then  to  retire 
politely  without  hurting  him  ;  after  which  he  made 
mm  a  present  of  a  set  of  child's  playthings,  uud 
then  dismissed  him.  (PluL  dt  CoUIk  Ira,  -p.  458, 
»^d«  Virt.  Mor.  p.  449,  e.) 

Phil«non  seems  to  have  been  inierior  to  Menan- 
der in  the  liveliness  of  his  dialogue,  for  his  plnyi 
wan  considered,  on  account  of  their  more  connected 
arguBients  and  longer  periods,  better  fitted  for  rend- 
ing than  for  acting  (Deinetr.  Phal.  lU  Eloc.  §  193). 
Apuleiu  (L  c)  gives  an  elaborate  description  of  his 
ebancteriitics: — **Reperi(M  tamen  apvd  iprnn  mul- 
to*  iaU$t  aryunttnia  lepide  mftej^,  agnatM  lueide  ex- 
pHeabrnt  pertotuu  rebus  compeieatet,  tetdaiiiat  vUae 
amgnadu  ijoea  mm  mfia  aoocum,  xna  mm  tagve 
adeManmm.  BaneapadiHumeom^tleht!  et,iiJi 
erroret,  toHcem  amorvs.  Nee  to  ntniu  tt  Umo  per- 
Jitna,  it  amaior  fereidat,  el  temdas  callidu*,  et 
OMUM  Uludetu,  «i  vmr  inhibeta,  H  mater  ifuitdgent, 
et  patruM  objurgaior,  et  todatit  opiiufator,  ef  miUt 
ptvelialor  (ghriaiorf)  s  led  et  panmti  edacet,  et 
pareittm  /owees,  et  meretricet  procaee*. 

The  extant  fe^roonts  of  Philemon  dispby  mach 
liveliness,  wit,  dt^ance,  and  pmctical  knowledge  of 
Kf&  His  bvouril«  subjects  seem  to  have  been  love 
intrigues,  and  his  characters,  as  we  see  from  the 
above  extract,  wove  the  standing  ones  of  the  New 
Comedy,  with  which  Plantus  and  Terence  have 
made  as  familiar.  The  jest  upon  Magas,  already 
mentioned,  is  a  proof  ^at  the  personal  attiiv,  which 
furraed  the  chief  chancteriatic  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
was  not  entirely  teliuqaisbed  in  the  New  ;  and  it 
nlio  shows  the  oagemeM  with  which  llie  Atheniaasi 


in  their  pride  of  inteUectual  superiority,  displi^ed 
their  contempt  for  the  semi-baifaorian  magiulioenoe 
of  the  Greek  kings  of  the  East ;  another  exaupla 
is  shown  by  the  wit  in  which  Philemon  indulged 
upon  the  tigress  which  Scleucus  sent  to  Athens. 
(Ath.  xiii.  p.  590,  a. ;  Meineke,  Mm.  et  PkU.  Jidiq. 
p.  372,  Fmff.  Com.  Grace  voL  iv.  p.  15.) 

The  number  of  Philonon^  ]days  was  97  (Dtod. 
zxiii.  7  i  Anon.  4e  Com.  p.  SO  ;  Snid.  t.v.iK 
anmided  by  Mdn^e,  p.  46).  The  mmber  of 
extant  titles,  after  the  doubtfid  and  sporioos  ones 
are  rejected,  amounts  to  about  53  ;  but  it  u  very 
probable  that  some  of  these  should  be  assigned  to 
the  younger  Philemon.  The  fblktwing  is  a  liat  of 
the  titles  of  those  plays  which  are  quoted  by  the 
andent  writers,  but  a  few  of  which  are  stiU  consi- 
dered doubtful  by  Meineke : — ^Aypoucos,  'AyAprijt, 
'Me\<ptti,  Atrat.\6%  'AKomA^an**',  'Awcot^erq, 
'Ai^po^vos,  'AveKopTfpwf,  "AvoXij,  'Apwafifutv;^ 
AilAirnfr,  BatftiXtjvioi,  Td^i,  'E7x«p(Sio>'.  "^fi- 

'Ei^fSpiToi,  'E^nSoi,  "HpwK,  eiificuoi,  QwaopSs^ 
&upwp6s,  'taTp6s,  KiiTta^fvS^fittios,  Kotrtiyot.  KA- 
Aa{,  Kopit^itt,  Mirlwv  Ztifttoy,  Moix<!t,  Hup/u- 
iavis,  Mwrrls,  Needpa,  Nc/i^ficfoi,  NitfloT,  Nv{, 
nayKparaurr^f,  Uatiipiov,  IhuStt,  IlaAa^^qi, 
riavtJTupii,  Uapturimr,  niTTMcorotf/ttraT,  Ilre^- 
71X1',  Tlritxyi  4  'PoS(a,  Titles,  flvpf^pes,  S^toi, 
iiKtKucii,  ^Tparidrvi,  3 umxihif gicerrsi,  Sm^rr- 
4os,  "twoSnXtiuuat,  ^dfffAUy  #iX((ira^i,  Xifpo,  Of 
all  these  plnys,  those  best  known  to  us  are  the  "Eu- 
irnpoi  nnd  Bturauptft,  by  their  imitations  in  the 
Merotilor  and  TrimmmuM  of  Plautus.  The  Mup- 
/uSovti  furnisher  one  of  the.  instances  in  which 
poets  of  the  New  Comedy  tneated  mytbohigical 
subjects.  Respecting  the  supposed  subjects  of  the 
other  plays  see  Meineke,  nnd  the  article  in  Ersch 
and  G  ruber's  Eucgldop'ddie. 

The  fragments  of  Philemon  have  been  printed 
with  those  of  Menander  in  all  the  editions  men- 
tioned in  the  article  Mknandxr.  For  notices  of 
the  works  upon  Philemm,  as  well  as  Menander, 
see  the  ptdkce  to  Mcineke's  Menaitdri  et  Pkiie- 
tnania  Uelvjuiae,  and  tl.'e  articles  in  Hoffiuann's 
Lexicon  liiUiographicitiii. 

Many  of  the  testunmiiea  respecting  Philemon 
are  rendered  uncertain  by  the  frequently  occurring 
confusion  between  the  names  FiiUtnoH,  PhUetaerax^ 
PkUetaa,  PhiUppidei,  Pkilippus,  PhUitcut,  PhdittUM, 
Philon,  PAHoMTiM,  and  others  with  the  same  com- 
mencement, that  is,  with  the  initial  syllable  PHI. 
which  is  often  used  in  MSS.  as  an  abbreviation  of 
these  names.  Even  the  name  of  D^iiiu  te  some* 
times  confounded  with  PiHemomt  as  well  as  with 
Philim  (see  Meineke,  Aten.  etJ^iU.  SeUq,  pp.  7  — 
1 1 ).  One  of  the  most  important  instances  in  which 
this  confusion  has  been  made  Is  in  the  title  of  a 
collection  of  fra^ents,  niranged  in  the  way  of 
comparison  with  one  another,  under  the  title 
3.}iyKpifftt  tifvMpm  mi  tiAwviwivf,  which  ought 
undoubtedly  to  be  ml  tiXif/ioPss^  (See  fiirUier 
under  Phiuktion.) 

2.  I'he  younger  Philemon,  also  a  poet  of  the 
New  Comedy,  was  a  son  of  the  former,  in  whose 
fume  nearly  bU  that  belongs  to  him  has  been  ub* 
sorbed  ;  so  that,  although,  according  to  Suidas,  he 
was  the  author  of  54  dramas,  there  arc  only  two 
short  fragments  and  not  one  title,  quoted  expmsly 
under  his  name.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that 
some  of  his  father's  pbiys  should  be  nangned  to 
him.    (See  Monekc,  Mcaamiri  at  Piitemwiu  Hm^ 
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Hqmiae,  praet,  p.  46,  Hitt,  Crit  Com.  Graec  p. 

4i<>.} 

3.  A  geogn^^ica]  writer,  of  whom  we  know 
nothing,  except  that  be  lired  before  PHny,  hj  whom 
he  is  aevenl  times  quoted  {H.  N.  iv.  IS.  b.  27, 
xxxTiL  2.  >.  11  ;  Vossini,  dm  Jliit.  Graec  p.  485, 
«L  Weet«nnann). 

4.  A  gnmmarian,  ■unuiaed  i  KpiriKit,  the 
anthor  of  s  iceensioD  of  Homer,  whieh  ii  quoted  in 
theidu4n  of  the  Codex  Venetu  {ad  JL  ii.  258, 
xtL  467),  and  of  a  conimentuy,  entitled  Z^Mtun^ 
«ii  'Oiw^K,  which  ie  quoted  Po^yiy  (^km*^. 
y/oM.  8). 

5.  Of  Athens,  a  grammerian,  author  of  a  work 
•r  work*  on  the  Attic  dialect,  cited  under  the 
vaiioQS  titles  of  'AttwcoI  X^{«f,  'AmKal  ^owaf, 
'\ttikA  Mftmr»  If  yKwimi,  n/k  'ATTumf  ivoitA- 
Ti«r  ( Ath.  iii  p.  76,  t  xi.  p.  468,  e.  469,  a.  473,  b. 
433,  a.  646.  c.  652,  f.).  Athenaeut  alto  cites  the 
first  boidt  of  his  warro&nrwr  xpi}OTi|pW  (iii.  p. 
114,  d.  L  pu  11,  d.),  which  is  not  improbably  n 
part  of  the  same  woric.  There  are  other  qnotatioiis 
bva,  him  in  Athenaeus,  diftplaying  his  accurate 
knowledge,  not  onlr  of  the  Attic  dialect,  but  also 
of  the  l^dn  language  {sir.  p.  652,  f.  iii.  p.  1 14, 
d.  ;  see  also  £3^m.  Mag.  p.  563.  32  ;  Fabric 
BOi.  Gnue.  voL  ju  p.  168). 

6.  The  imtnietor  of  the  yoonger  Maximin. 
(C^italiib  JtfaxHk  Jm.  I.) 

1,  The  author  of  a  li^ucAw  nxroKarftKSw,  the 
extant  portioD  <^  wbicfa  was  fiiit  edited,  from  a 
MS.  preserved  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paris,  by 
C.  Barney  (Lond.  1812),  and  afterwards  by  F. 
Osann  (Berlin,  1 82 1 ).  The  satbor  informs  us  in 
his  prance,  tkat  him  woik  was  intended  to  take 
the  phee  of  a  siaaifaur  Lexicon  by  the  Gtammarian 
iljperechins,  for  such  is  the  true  reading,  and  not 
Hypeieschias,  as  it  stands  in  the  text  of  Philemon 
(Suid.  &re.  Twipixm,  A>W  ;  Txetz.  Ckil.  x.  305). 
ibb  work  of  HyperechiuB  was  eutitled  ^  rot: 
'■UffwSpcM  Trtfttx^""  dfOfuirsM'  TCXwAoyia  ko- 
rarucvs  nwrsMira,  and  was  arranged  in  eight 
books,  according  to  the  «ght  diSennt  parts  of 
ipevch  [Htpbrbchicm].  Philemon's  lexicon  wn& 
s  BMagre  epitome  of  this  work,  the  best  parts  of 
voich  be  seetns  to  have  omitted  :  it  is,  however, 
not  without  iu  value  in  the  department  of  literary 
hitbKy.  It  is  often  quoted  iti  the  EtymdogieiuH 
.VitfrnnK.  The  part  of  it  which  is  extant  consists 
of  the  Ant  book,  and  tbe  beginning  of  the  second, 
*tli  iwoiiJirmp.  Hyperecfains  lired  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  centnry  of  our  em,  and  Philemon  may 
prriaUy  be  placed  in  the  seTcnth.  AU  Uie  in- 
fcmdon  wa  bare  respecting  him  is  collected  by 
Otnn,  who  abo  supplies  important  noticea  of  the 
Mher  vTiters  of  this  name.  (See  ^so  Cltuncal 
J<mwalt  No.  xii  pp.  87 — 42  ;  MumMm  OrHieum, 
voL  i  pp.  1 97 — 200  ;  Schneider,  Udxr  Philaman, 
in  Ike  PUbL  BMioli.  toL  ii.  p.  520).  [P.S.] 

PUILE'MON,  an  engraver  on  precious  stones, 
too  of  wbMo  ICBBB  an  extant  (Biacei,  toI.  ii.  n. 
HSi.)  _  [P.  S.] 

PBILE'MON,  a  physit^omist  mentioned'  by 
■^b^l-Paiaj  {Hill.  DyaaO.  p.  56),  as  having  said 
ttiat  die  portrait  of  Hippoerates  (which  was  shown 
hia  m  order  to  test  his  skill)  was  that  of  a  lasci- 
*Ms  sld  nan ;  the  probable  origin  of  whieh  story 
>•  exphiiMd  BndCT  HiPPocRATXs,  p.  484.  He  is 
■Uo  mai  by  the  nme  anther  to  have  written  n 
wk  m  Phyaiagiiaiiiy  whieh  was  extant  in  his 
tiw  la  a  Sijam  translation  (m  Weniick,  De 


Atutar,  OroKor.  Vertion.  Arab.  Syriac  Pert.  &C.  p. 
296) ;  and  there  is  at  present  an  Atabic  MS.  on 
this  subject  in  the  library  at  X>eyden  whkh  bears 
the  name  of  PkHemcm,  but  which  ought  probably 
to  be  attributed  to  Polemo.  [Polbmo.]  (See  Co- 
taL  BOtioih.  Li^dm.  p.  461.  $  1286  ;  and  also  the 
Index  to  the  Catalogne,  where  the  mutake  is  cor- 
rected.) [W.A.G.] 

PHILE^IAS  [*ikii9iat%  astatuurof  Eretria, 
whose  age  is  unknown.  Ho  made  two  hronse 
oxen,  which  were  dedicated  at  Ohrmpia,  the  one 
by  his  fellow-citisens,  tbeothttbytheCorcyraeaiis. 
(Paus.v.  27.§6.)  [P.S-l 

PHILE'StUS  (*iAi|<riDi),  a  surname  of  Apollo 
at  Didyma,  where  ^anchos  was  said  to  have 
founded  a  sanctnary  of  the  god,  and  to  have  intro- 
duced his  worship.  (Plin.  M.  N".  zxxit,  8  ;  comp. 
Branchits.)  [L.  &] 

.  PHILE'SIUS  (♦.Aifffwj),  an  Achaean,  was  an 
officer  in  the  army  of  Cyrus  the  Younger,  and, 
after  the  treacherous  capture  of  Clearchus  and  the 
other  generals  by  Tissapheroes,  was  chosen  in  the 
place  of  Moion.  When  the  Cyrean  Greeks,  tired 
of  waiting  for  the  return  of  Cbeirisopbus,  detet^ 
mined  to  remove  from  Trapezus,  Philesius  and 
Sophaenetua,  the  eldest  of  the  generals,  were  the 
two  appointed  to  proceed  oo  ship-board  with  the 
older  men,  the  women  and  ebildien,  and  the  sick. 
At  CoQPora,  Philesius  was  one  of  those  who  at- 
tacked Xeaophon  for  havmg,  as  was  presumed, 
endeavoured  secretly  to  bring  over  the  sokliers  to 
his  project  of  founding  a  Greek  colony  on  the 
Enxine,  without  making  any  public  aimounce- 
ment  of  it.  At  the  same  place,  in  a  court  held  to 
take  cognixance  ctf  the  conduct  of  the  genenis, 
PhUesins  was  fined  20  minoe  (somewhat  mora 
than  80^)  for  a  deficiency  in  the  cargoes  of  the 
ships  in  which  the  army  had  come  from  Trapexus, 
and  of  which  he  wnit  one  of  the  commissioners. 
At  Byzantium,  when  Xenophon  hud  calmed  the 
tumult  among  tbe  Cyreims  consequent  on  their 
discovery  of  tbe  treachery  of  Anaxibius,  Fhileuos 
was  one  of  the  deputation  whieh  was  sent  to  the 
latter  with  a  conciliatory  message.  (Xen.  Anab. 
iii.  1.  §  47,  V.  3.  8  1,  «■  S  27,  8.  §  1,  vii.  1.  §g 
3-2,  34.)  [E.  E.] 

PHILETAERUS  (WToipoj).  1.  Founder  of 
the  kingdom  of  PergiimiiR,  was  a  native  of  the 
small  town  of  Tieium  in  Paphlogonia,  and  wiw  an 
eunuch  in  consequence  uf  an  accident  suffered  when 
a  child  (Strab.  xiL  p.  543,  xiii.  p,  6'23;.  Accord- 
ing to  CorystiuB  {ap.  Alhen.  siii.  p.  577,  b.)  he 
was  the  ton  of  a  courtesan,  thougii-  writers  who 
flourished  under  the  lungt  of  Peigamus  did  not 
scruple  to  trace  bock  their  descent  to  Hercules. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  the  service  of  Docimus 
the  general  of  Antigonus,  tnrn  which  he  passed 
into  that  of  Lysimachus,  and  soon  rose  to  so  high 
a  degree  of  favour  with  that  monarch  as  .to  bu  en- 
trusted by  him  with  the  diaige  of  the  trenBures 
which  he  hod  deposited  for  suety  in  the  stronj; 
fortress  of  Pe^amus.  He  continued  fidthful  4o 
his  trust  till  towards  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ly*i- 
nutchus,  when  the  intrigues  of  Arsinoi-,  and  the 
death  of  the  young  prince  Agathoclea,  to  whom  he 
had  been  closely  attached,  excited  apprehensions  in 
the  mind  of  Philetaerus  for  hu  own  safety,  and  led 
him  to  declan  in  favour  of  Selencus.  But  though 
he  hastened  to  proffer  suhnission  to  thnt  monarch 
he  still  retained  in  his  oxta  hands  tbe  fcrtress  of 
Pugamns,  with  the  treasures  that  it  contained. 
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■nd,  after  the  death  of  Seleiunu  (9  c.  280),  tnolc 
advaoUge  of  the  disorden  in  Aaia  to  ettablish 
hinuelf  in  rirtual  independence.  Bf  redeeming 
from  Ptolrnny  Ceraoniu  the  body  of  Sdettctu,  whi<£ 
lie  csoaed  to  be  intened  with  due  honoan,  he 
euned  the  bronr  of  his  son,  Antiochns  I„  and  by 
a  prudent,  bat  temporising  coum  of  policy,  con- 
triT«d  to  maintain  hi«  position  unshaken  for  oeariy 
twoaty  yaan ;  and  at  his  death  to  tranimit  the 
goremmsnt  ot  Pergamna,  as  an  independent  state, 
to  hii  nephew  Enmenei.  He  lived  to  the  advanced 
age  of  eighty,  and  died  apparently  in  a.  c.  263 
(Ludan,  MaatA.  12  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  toI,  ii.  p, 
401).  His  two  brothers,  EumeDes  and  Attalus, 
bad  both  died  before  him  ;  but  their  respective  sons 
■nceatBTely  followed  him  in  the  sovereign  power 
(Strah.  xiiL  p.  623  ;  Paus.  i.  8.  §  1,  10.  g  4  ;  Von 
Cappetle,  <U  Regibut  Pergamaas,  pp.  1 — 7). 

Numerous  coins  are  extant  bearing  the  name  of 
Philetaenu  (of  which  one  is  given  below),  but  it  is 
generally  considered  by  nnmismRtic  writers,  that 
these,  or  at  least  many  of  them,  were  atnick  by  the 
later  kinn  of  Pergnmus,  and  that  the  name  and 
portrait  m  Philetaerus  were  continued  in  honour 
of  th«r  founder.  Other  authors,  however,  regard 
the  slight  differences  observable  in  the  portraits 
which  they  bear,  as  indicating  that  they  belong  to 
the  Buccessive  princes  of  the  dynasty,  whom  they 
suppose  to  have  all  borne  the  snmnme  or  title  of 
Phuetaerus.  But  it  may  be  doubted  whether  this 
view  can  be  maintained.  (Eckhel,  voL  ii.  p.  47S  ; 
Viicmiti,  letMogr.  GreequA,  vol  ii.  p.  200~-2IO  ; 
Van  Oippelle,  pp.  141—146.) 
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3.  A  son  of  Attalus  I.,  and  brother  of  Eiimenes 
II.,  king  of  Pergtunns.  In  b.c.  171,  he  was  left 
by  Eumenes  in  charge  of  the  nffiiira  of  Pergnmus, 
while  the  king  nnd  Attalus  repaired  to  Greece  to 
assist  the  Romans  in  the  war  against  Perseus. 
With  this  exception  he  plays  no  part  in  history. 
(Liv.  xlii.  SS  ;  Strab.  xiii.  p.  625  ;  Poljb.  xl.  1.) 

3.  A  brother  of  Dorylaiis  the  general  of  Miihri- 
dates,  and  ancestor  of  the  geographer  Strabo, 
(Stnb.  z.  p.  476,  xiii.  p.  557.)         [E.  H.  B.] 

PHILETAERUS  (tiA^Taifwi),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  is  mid  by  Athe- 
noeus  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Hyperides 
and  Diopeithes,  the  latter  perhaps  the  same  person 
as  the  ^ther  of  the  poet  Menander  (Ath.  vii.  p. 
342,  a.,  xiii.  p.  £87).  According  to  Dicaearchus 
Philetaerus  was  the  third  son  of  Anitnphanes,  bnt 
othera  maiatained  that  it  was  Nicostralua  (see  the 
Oieek  lives  of  Arbtophanea,  and  Suid.  t.  «o.  'A^v- 
TO^cEi^f,  *iXiTMpo$).  He  wrote  twenty-one  plays, 
according  to  Suidaa,  from  whom  and  from  Athenaeus 
the  following  titles  are  obtained  i  —  'AffKAijiridi, 
AroAiit-nj,  Ax'^An/r,  K^ifoXor,  KnfuP^tanrTTity 
KufiD'It,  Ai^iiraStr^fMK,  TijfMitr,  ^fActuAot ;  f> 
^hkh  mnit  be  added  the  M^nt.  quoted  in  a  A^. 
Ctunro^tica]  work.    There  are  nliio  a  few  doul^ul 


titles,  namely :  'ASwcMff'oiwcu,  which  is  the  title 
of  a  play  by  Philippide*  ;  'AjtvAAos  and  Oho- 
wluw,  which  are  also  ascribed  to  Nioottmtiu ;  and 
MiKtaypot,  which  it  perbqia  the  nme  as  the 
'AroAivnt.  The  fragments  of  Phtletaemi  ahov 
that  many  of  his  puys  refund  to  coartecans. 
(Heineke,  Frag.  Com.  Oraec  yoL  i.  pp.  349,  350, 
ToL  iii.  ppl  292—300.)  fP.S.] 

PHILETAS  (*tKvrit).  1.  Of  Coa,  the  m 
of  Tdephua,  was  a  dietingoished  poet  and  gram- 
marian (vonrifr  SfM  Mil  ftprriK^f,  Strab.  xiv.  p. 
657),  who  flourished  during  the  earli«  yeara  of 
the  Alexandrian  school,  at  the  period  when  the 
earnest  study  of  the  claaaical  literature  of  Greece 
was  combined,  in  many  scbolara,  with  conaidenble 
power  of  original  compoution.  Aecorduf  to  Sni- 
das,  he  flounahed  under  Philip  and  Alexander  ; 
but  thia  statement  is  loose  and  inaccutate.  His 
youth  may  have  fidlen  in  the  times  of  ^ooe  kings, 
but  the  chief  period  of  his  literary  activity  was 
during  the  reign  of  the  first  Ptolemy,  the  son  of 
Lagus,  who  amtointed  him  as  the  tutor  of  his  aon, 
Ptolemy  II.  Philadelphiu.  Clinton  calctdatea  that 
hie  death  may  be  placed  about  b.  c  290  {Fad. 
Hell,  vol  iii.  i4>p.  12,  No.  16)  ;  bnt  he  may  pov 
sibly  have  lived  some  years  longer,  as  he  is  said  to 
have  been  contemporary  with  Aratus,  whom  Ea- 
Aebiua  places  at  b.  c.  272.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  he  was  contemporary  with  Hermeuanax,  who 
was  his  intimate  friend,  and  with  Alexander  Aeto-' 
lus.  He  was  the  initroctor,  if  not  formally,  at 
least  by  his  example  and  influence,  of  Theocritus 
and  ZenodotuB  of  Ephesus.  Theocritus  expressly 
mentions  him  as  the  model  which  he  strove  to 
imitate,    {Id.  vii,  39  ;  see  the  Scholia  ad  lac) 

Fhiletas  seems  to  have  been  naturally  of  a  Tcry 
weak  constitution,  which  at  last  broke  down  under 
exceuive  study.  He  was  so  remarkably  thin  aa  to 
become  an  object  for  the  ridicule  of  the  comic  poets, 
who  represented  him  as  wearing  leaden  soles  to 
his  shoes,  to  prevent  his  being  blown  away  by  a 
strong  wind  ;  a  joke  which  Adian  takea  Hlenuly, 
sngely  questioning,  however,  if  he  was  too  weak  to 
stand  against  the  wind,  how  could  he  be  strong 
enough  to  carry  his  leaden  shoes  ?  (Pint,  Ah  Seni 
sil  per.  Rexpab.  15,  p.  791,  e.;  Ath.  xii.  p.  552,  b.; 
Aeiian,  V.  H.  ix.  14.  x.  6).  The  cauw  of  his 
death  is  referred  to  in  the  following  epigram  (ap. 
Ath.  ix.  p.  401,  e.)  :  — 

Htii't,  ♦lAtJTOJ  *f^il '  Kiyw  &  i^ftAiftty6s  fit 
ciAfcrc  KoJ  yvierSy  ^payrlttt  iawtpiou 

We  learn  from  Hermesianax  (ap.  Ath.  xiii.  p.  598, 
f.)  that  a  bronsc  statue  was  erected  to  the  memory 
of  Philetos  by  the  inhabitanta  of  his  native  ialand, 
his  attachment  to  which  during  hii  life-time  he 
had  expressed  in  his  poems.  (ScKoL  ad  Theoe.  L  r,) 
The  poetry  of  Philetas  was  chiefly  degiac  (Said. 
fypai^v  twtypd/inara  koI  tkryiias  Kci  JUXa). 
Of  all  the  writers  in  that  department  he  was  ea- 
teemed  the  best  after  Callimachua  ;  to  whom  a  taste 
less  pedantic  than  that  of  the  Alexandrian  critics 
wo'uld  probably  have  preferred  him  ;  fori  to  jttdge 
by  his  fiagmenta,  he  escaped  the  anaie  of  cunbroaa 
learned  affectation  (Qnintil.  x.  I.  g  58  ;  Prod. 
ChrM.  6.  p.  379,  Gaist).  These  two  poeU  farmed 
the  chief  models  for  the  Komnn  elegy  :  nay,  Pru  ■ 
pertiua  expressly  atates,  in  one  pasi^e,  that  hu 
imitated  Philetas  in  preference  to  Callimachua 
(PnperL  ii.  34.  31,  iii.  1.  1,  3.  51,  9.  43,iT.  6.  2  ; 
Ovid,  Art.  AjmL  iiL  32%^  Remod.  Amor.  759  s 
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StaL  Sbk  i.  S.  353 ;  Harteberg,  th  ImUaliow 
AatorwM  Jbamdrmonm,  in  hii  Properfy$y  vol 
ipp.  186 — Th«  elegies  of  Philetu  were 
chiedj  amstoTj,  snd  a  ]»ige  portion  of  tbem  was 
derotcd  to  tli«  pnuKS  of  his  niistreis  Bittis,  or,  as 
tbe  lAtin  poets  give  the  nanie,  Battii  (Henne- 
iianax,  L  c;  Ovid,  TYuL  i.  6.  ],  &>  Ponio,  iil  1. 
£7  ;  HerUbog,  QwoeiL  Propert.  p.  207  ;  the  form 
Brrraf  sbo  occurs,  Cbf^i.  Inacrip.  Nos.  2*236,  2661, 
K,  or  in  Jjstia  Batto,  according  to  Lachnuuin's  in- 
eenions  emeDdation  of  Propertius,  ii.  34,  31,  Tn 
BatUm  ■wmoma,  ha.).  It  seetM  very  probable 
tbat  he  wrote  a  ctdlactton  of  poems  qteoBlly  in 
pnise  of  Bittia,  and  that  thn  was  the  collection 
which  was  known  and  is  qnofed  \>j  Stobaeus  under 
the  name  of  Tlti^m  (Jacobs,  Amrnadv.  ad  Anth. 
Grote.  roL  L  pars  i.  pp.  388.  foL ;  Bach,  Frag. 
PkHeL  p.  3d  ;  Hertsberg,  QwaL  Propert.  p.  208). 
It  is  natoial  to  suppose  that  the  epigrams  of  Phile- 
tss,  whidi  are  mentioned  1^  Saidas,  and  once  or 
twice  quoted  hj  Stobaeus,  were  the  same  collection 
u  the  nafyrw  ;  bat  Uiere  is  nothing  to  determine 
the  qaeition  poskively.  There  are  also  two  other 
poems  of  Philetas  qnoted  by  Stobaeus,  the  snbjecU 
of  which  were  evidently  mythological,  as  we  see 
&m  their  titles,  Aiw«fn]f>  and  'Epftiis.  As  to  the 
faner,  it  is  eleir  finm  tbe  three  fiagmenu  quoted 
bySt^natu  (.Ffer.  dv.  II,  cxzir.  26),  that  it  was 
ta  d^iac  metre,  and  that  its  subject  was  the  Umen- 
lation  of  Demeter  for  the  loss  of  her  daughter,  in 
xke  case  of  tbe  'Epfi^t  there  is  a  difficult;  respecting 
the  exact  form  of  the  tiUe,  and  also  respecting  the 
AHre  in  which  it  was  written.  Stobaens  three  times 
qoDteafrem  the  poem,  in  one  place  three  lines  {Flor. 
dv.  12X  in  another  three  (Eeta^.  Bhys.  t.  4),  and  in 
SDOther  two  {Flor.  cxviii.  3),  all  in  hexameters  ; 
vritile,  on  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (iii.  p.  1 68)  quotes 
■D ^ejfiae distich Crom  Philetas,  iv  'Ep^cfslf  .which 
most  critki  have  very  naturally  supposed  to  be  a 
HWiaptioB  of  tffip,  or,  as  some  conjecture,  i" 
"Efl^  ^^ryt^^  Meinrice,  however,  has  suggested 
^aite  a  new  tohition  of  the  difficulty,  namely,  that 
the  'Ef^*  wu  entirety  in  hexameters,  and  that  the 
liasquoted  by  Strabo  are  from  an  entirely  different 
poen,  the  tme  title  of  which  cannot  be  determined 
with  any  •pproach  to  certainty  by  any  conjecture 
derived  fimn  tbe  cornet  rradiog  ir  *E^»«ff 
IJaolRla  AbamdritM,  Epim.  ii.  pp.  S48—351). 
What  was  the  subject  of  the  Jfarmes  we  learn 
from  Partbenina,  who  gives  a  brief  epitome  of  it 
{EroC  2).  It  r^ted  to  a  love  adventure  of 
UlyMee  with  Polymele  in  the  island  of  Aeolus. 
Aspther  poem,  entitled  Nafuw^  has  been  ascribed 
ts  PUetaa,  on  tbe  authority  of  Eustathius  {Ad 
Horn,  1885.  51)  ;  but  Meineke  has  shown  that 
the  name  of  the  author  quoted  by  Enstathins  was 
PUltm,  not  PkU^aa.  {Am^  Alesr.  Epim.  ii.  pp. 
351— 353.) 

There  are  also  a  few  fragment*  from  the  poems  of 
Phileias  which  cannot  be  assigned  to  their  proper 
jilii  ra  aaMmg  them  are  a  few  Iambic  lines,  which 
are  wTon^y  astfihed  to  him  in  consequence  of  the 
ttofinion  between  names  beginning  with  the  syl- 
Isbie  PUlf  which  haa  been  already  referred  to  under 
PaiuaiiKt:  PhOetaa  has  ilao  been  erroneously 
wpLiwiiI  to  bare  wntten  bncolic  poems,  on  tbe 
■ilheiitj  of  the  passage  of  Theocritus,  above  re- 
faicd  to,  which  only  speaks  of  the  beauty  of  his 
poetrr  in  general  ;  and  also  on  the  authority  of 
ssme'vcrsea  in  Moschus  {/difll.  iii.  94,  foil),  which 
am  known  to  have  been  interpohited  by  Musaens. 
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Besidfli  his  poems,  Philetas  wrote  in  prose  on 
grammar  and  critidsm.  He  was  one  of  the  commen- 
tators on  Homer,  whom  he  seems  to  have  dealt  with 
very  freely,  both  critically  and  exegetically  ;  and  in 
this  course  he  was  followed  by  his  pupil  Zenodotus, 
Aristarchns  wrote  a  work  in  opposition  to  Philetas 
{SdioL  Tenet,  ad  ILvi.XW  ).  But  his  most  im- 
portant grammatical  work  m.i  that  which  Athe- 
naeuB  repeatedly  quotes  under  the  title  of  "ATtutra, 
and  which  is  also  cited  by  the  titles  iraxroi  y\Ar- 
irai  {SchoL  ad  Apol.  Rhod.  iv.  989),  and  simply 
ykiaatu  {E^pn.  Mag.  p.  330.  39).  The  impoI^ 
ance  attached  to  this  work,  even  at  the  time  of  ita 
production,  ie  shown  by  the  fiict  that  the  comic 
poet  Stiaton  makes  one  of  his  persons  refer  to  it 
(Ath.  ix.  p.  383 ;  Meineke,  Prag.  Com.  Graee, 
vol.  iv.  p.  Sio),  and  by  the  allusions  which  are 
mode  to  it  by  Hermesianax  (L  c),  and  by  Crates 
of  Mallus,  in  his  epigram  on  Euphorion  (Bmnck, 
AnaL  Td.  ii.  p.  3,  AnO.  PaL  ix.  SIS).  Nothing 
is  left  of  it,  except  a  few  scattered  ezphumtions  ot 
words,  from  which,  however,  it  may  be  inferred 
that  Philetas  made  great  use  of  the  light  thrown 
on  the  meanings  of  words  by  their  dialectic  varieties. 
It  is  very  possible  that  all  tbe  grammatical  writings 
of  Philetas,  including  his  notes  on  Homer,  were 
comprised  in  this  one  collection. 

The  fragmentt  of  Philetas  have  been  collected  by 
C.  P.  Kayser,  PkUetat  Coi  Fragmanta^  quae  repe- 
riuntur,  Ootting.  1793,  8vo.  ;  by  Bach,  PhUetu 
Co*.,  Hermeiianactis  Cclophohii,  atque  Piamxiia  Re- 
tmuaA,  Kalis  Sax.  1829,  8vo. ;  and  in  the  editions 
of  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  i.  p. 
189,  ii.  p.  £23,  iii.  p.  234  ;  Jacob%  Antk  Grate 
vol.  i.  pp.  121  —  123).  The  most  important  frag- 
ments are  also  contained  in  Schnetde win's  Delectm 
Poeiii  Graeearum,  vol.  i.  pp.  142 — 147.  (Reiske, 
Notitia  Ep^rammatomm,  p.  266 ;  Schneider,  Anal. 
Crii.  p.  a ;  Heinricb,  Obmrr,  m  Awi.  Vet.  pp.  50— 
58  ;  Jacobs,  Atdmaip.  in  Antk.  Graae.  vol.  1  pt.  i 
pp.  387 — vol.  iii.  pt.  iii.  p.  984 ;  Preller,  in 
Ersch  and  Gniber'a  EticyldopiadieJ) 

2.  Of  Samoa,  the  nuthor  of  two  epigrams  in  the 
Greek  Anthology,  which  are  distinguished  in  the 
Vatican  MS.  by  the  heading  fiAira  ^nfiiov.  In 
the  absence  of  any  farther  infbrmatioti,  we  must 
regard  him  as  a  different  person  from  Philetaa  of 
Cos,  who,  though  sometimes  called  a  Rhodian  (pro- 
bably on  account  of  the  close  connection  which 
subsisted  between  Cos  and  Rhodes),  is  never  spoken 
of  as  a  Samian. 

3.  Of  Ephesus,  a  prose  writer,  from  whom  the 
scholiasts  on  Aristophanes  quote  a  statement  re- 
specting tbe  Sibyls,  but  who  is  otbersrise  unknown. 
{SM.  ad  Ariitoph.  Pue.  1071,  Av.  963;  Suid. 
t.v.  Bdxit ;  Vossius,  d»  HUL  Graee.  p.  48£,  ed. 
Westermann. )  [  P- 

PHILE'TKS  (*iA)irTiO,  aGreek  phytidan,  who 
lived  probably  in  the  fifth  century  b.  c,  as  he  is 
mentioned  by  Qalen  as  a  contempcrary  of  some  of 
the  most  ancient  medical  men.  He  was  one  of  the 
persons  to  whom  some  ancient  critics  attributed  the 
treatise  Tltpi  Atairm,  De  Victnt  Raiione,  wbich 
forms  part  of  the  Hippocratic  Collection,  (Ualen,  Ha 
AUnmL  FtumlL  L  1,  vol  vl  p.  473.)    [W.  A.  O.] 

PHILEITMENOS  («i\<^rim>f),  a  sculptor, 
whose  name  was  for  the  first  Ume  discovered  in 
1808,  in  au  inscription  on  the  support  of  the  left 
foot  of  a  statue  in  the  Villa  Albaiii.  wliere  there  is 
also  another  statue  evidently  by  the  same  hand 
Zo^ga,  to  whom  we  owe  the  public 
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artitt'i  name,  nippoiei  that  tfaew  BtntueB,  which 
mre  of  Pentelic  marble,  bvloDg  to  the  Attic  uiiool 
of  ■culptore,  in  the  age  of  Hadrian,  (/o^ii's  LAen, 
ToL  ii.  p.  366  ;  Welcker, f  wutA^,  I827,pp.  330, 
3S1  :  B.  Roebette,  iMn  d  M.  Stkmty  pp.  SttO, 
381.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILEUS,  an  aninent  Ionian  architect,  whou 
ranie  is  Tariouily  written  in  diSTerent  pauages  of 
Vitruviui,  which,  however,  olmoit  undoubtedly 
refer  to  the  lame  penon.  In  one  pauage  (vii, 
PiaeC  §  12}  we  are  told  that  Pbitto*  published  a 
volonie  on  the  Ionic  temple  of  Hinerva  at  Priene  ; 
then,  just  below,  that  Fkitau  wrote  concerning  the 
MauBoIeiun,  which  wu  built  by  him  and  Satyrus  ; 
in  another  pasnge  (i.  1.  S  12),  he  quotes  from  the 
COnuneDtaries  of  Pytkimt,  whom  he  calls  the  archi- 
tect of  the  teinple  of  Minerra  at  Priene ;  and,  in 
K  fourth  passage  (iv.  S.  8  1),  he  mentions  Pj/tMeat 
as  a  writer  on  architecture.  A  comparison  of  these 
paasagea,  eapecitdly  taking  into  consideration  the 
variona  readings,  can  leave  no  doubt  that  this 
Fhileoa,  Phiteus,  Pythiua,  or  Pytheus,  was  one  and 
the  mine  peraon,  although  it  is  hardly  poasible  to 
detemihw  the  rig^t  form  of  the  name ;  noal  oC  the 
nodeni  writaia  prefer  the  form  Pj/Aaia.  From 
the  painget  taken  together  we  leam  that  he  was 
the  aiehitact  of  two  of  the  most  magnificent  build- 
ingi  anet«d  in  Asia  Minor,  at  one  of  the  beat 
perioda  af  the  architectnrc  of  that  country,  the 
MuKdaum,  which  he  built  in  oraijunction  with 
Satyru^  and  the  tempts  of  Atfaem  Poliaa,  at 
Priene  |  and  also  that  he  was  one  of  the  chief 
writers  on  his  art.  The  date  of  the  erection  of  the 
Mausoleum  was  soon  after  01.  106.  4,  B.a  35J, 
the  year  in  which  Mausolus  died ;  that  of  the  temple 
at  Priene  must  have  been  about  twenty  yean 
huer,  for  we  leam  from  an  inscription  that  it  wai 
dedicated  by  Alexander  {loa.  Aatiq.  toL  i.  p.  12). 
This  teinple  waa^  as  iu  mina  atiU  ahow,  one  of  the 
most  beautiful  examples  of  the  Ionic  order.  It  was 
peripteral,  and  hexastyle,  with  propyhiea,  which 
haye  on  their  inner  side,  instead  of  Ionic  pillnrs, 
pilasters,  the  capitals  of  which  are  decoratpd  with 
gryphons  in  relict  {/on.  Antuf.  Tol.  i.  c.  'i  ;  Choi- 
seul-Oouf!ler,  pi  1 16 ;  Mauch,  rfw  O'rkeL  «.  Rom. 
BamniHunfftn,  |iL  40,  41  ;  R.  Roehette,  'LeUre  d 
M.  Sehom,  pp.  3H 1—383.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILIAUAS  i*tKidSat),  of  Megara,  an  epi- 
gianuuatic  poet,  who  is  only  known  by  his  epitaph 
on  the  The^iana  who  fell  at  Thermopy  W,  which 
is  preserred  by  Stephanui  Byzantinus  («.  c.  94v- 
veta),  by  EusUthius  {ad  11.  il  p.  201.  40),  nnd 
the  Greek  Anthology.  (Brunck,  Anal.  vo).  iii.  p 
339;  Jacobs,  Aatk,  Graee.  voL  i.  p.  tlO,  xiii.  p. 
934.)  [1'  li.l 

PHILIADES  (*i\MSrij).  a  Metaenian  father  | 
of  Neon  and  Thrasylochus,  the  portizans  of  Philip  j 
of  Macedon  [Nbon].  It  is  probable  that  PMliadea 
himself  was  attsdied  to  the  same  party,  as  he  is 
nentioned  by  Demosthenes  in  terms  of  contempt 
and  arenion.  (Dem.  de  Cor.  p.  324,  de  Foed. 
cijJlM.  p.2J2;  Polvb.  xvii.  14.)  [E.H.B.] 

PHILIDAS  (*tAttBi),  an  Aetolian,  who  was 
amt  by  l>orinuchu»f  wiu  a  force  of  600  men,  t« 
the  auiilance  of  the  Eleansdnring  the  Social  War, 
&C.UIS.  He  alnaoed  into  Triphylio,  but  was 
unable  to  make  head  against  Phiiip,  who  drove 
him  in  aacceB»iun  out  of  the  furtrt^iisfs  of  Lciirruin 
and  Samicum,  and  ultimatdy  cotiijiellfd  him  tn 
evacuate  the  whole  of  Triphylia.  (I'.ilvli.  iv.  77 — 
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PHILINNA  or  PHILI'NE  (♦fx.wo,  ♦.Alrfl), 
the  name  of  many  Greek  females,  as,  for  instance, 
of  the  female  dancer  of  Larissa  in  Thessnly,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Arrhidaeus  by  Philip,  the  Cttber 
of  Alexander  the  OreU.  (AtMn.  ziii.  p.  5fi7»  • ; 
Phot  BM.  p.  64.  23.)  It  wu  olao  the  nam*  of 
the  mother  of  the  poet  Theocritns  {Ep.  9). 

PHILI'NUS  (tiATm).  1.  AOnek  of  Agri- 
gentum,  accompanied  Hannibal  in  his  campaigns 
against  Rome,  and  wrote  a  history  of  the  Punie 
wars,  in  which  he  exhibited,  says  Folybiua,  as 
much  partiality  towards  Cnrthnge.  as  Fobius  did 
towards  Rome;  His  hatred  against  Rome  niay 
have  been  excited,  as  Niebuhr  haa  remarked 
{Hilt,  of  Rame^  vol.,  iii.  p.  673),  by  the  unfortu- 
nate fate  of  bia  native  town,  iriiidi  was  itatmed 
hy  the  Romsns  in  the  fint  Ptank  war.  How  fiir 
the  hiatoiy  of  Phiiinuscame  down  is  uncertain  ;  he 
ia  usually  called  by  most  modem  writers  the  his- 
torian of  the  first  Punic  war  ;  bat  we  hare  the  ex- 
press testimony  of  Cornelius  Nepos  {Aiuub.  13) 
that  he  also  gave  an  account  of  the  campaigns  uf 
Hannibal ;  and  we  may  therefore  conclude  that 
bis  work  contained  the  history  of  the  second  as 
well  as  of  the  fiiat  Pnnlc  war.  (Com,  Nep.  U  c  ; 
Polyb.  i.  14,  iii.  26  ;  Diod.  xxiii.  8,  xxiv.  2,  3.) 
To  this  Philinus  Miiller  (Fiviffm.  Hid.  Graec.  p. 
xlviii.)  assigns  a  work  n*pl  tatrLnrf,  whkb  i^uidos 
(i.  V.  PiftlffKot^  4fAiffToi)  emmeoualy  oacribea  to 
Pbiliatua. 

2.  An  Attk  Mfttor,  r  oontcnporarj  of  Demoa- 
Uienes  and  Lycnrgus.  He  Is  mentioned  by  De- 
mosthenes in  nil  oration  against  Meidias  (p.  566), 
who  calls  him  the  son  of  Nicostratus,  and  nays 
^at  he  was  trierarch  with  him.  Horpocnition 
mentions  three  orations  of  Philinus.  1.  Xtpit 
Ai^£\oa  Kol  io^KXSovs  ml  Eit^viSov  dx^mi, 
which  was  against  a  proposition  of  Lycnigoa  that 
atatuea  should  be  erected  to  those  poets  (s.  e.  9«*>- 
ptKd),  2.  KotA  A*tpi>6iov,  which  was  ascribed 
likewise  to  Hyperides  (*.  ».  M  k6^s).  S,  Kpo- 
KWiSav  SiaSiKofffa  irpit  KotpcuffStu,  which  was 
ascribed  by  others  to  Lycurgus  (s.  v.  Ktiipowlttu  ; 
Gomp.  Athen.  x-  p.  425,  b ;  Bekker,  Amenl. 
Grate,  ToL  t.  p.  27^  b).  An  ancient  grammarian, 
ituoted  by  Clemens  Alczandrinns  {Slrum.  \-\.  pL 
748),  says  that  Philinus  borrowed  from  Demoii- 
thenos.  (Ruhnken,  Hittaria  Oratorum  Grascnntm, 
p.  7o,  Ac,  i  Westeroiann,  GexhickU  dor  GrieeAu- 
dam  Berodtaumkeit,  §  54,  n.  29.) 

F  H 1  LI'N  I'S  (♦lA.cM ),  a  Greek  physician,  bom 
in  ihe  iUand  of  Cos,  the  reputed  founder  of  tfab 
sect  of  the  Empirici  (Cramer's  ^wMti.  Graeea  Faru, 
\  i.  p.  395),  of  whose  characteristic  doctrines  a 
s'lort  account  is  given  in  the  Diet,  of  A«tiq.  s.  r. 
Eiajtiria.  lie  woe  a  pupil  of  Henphilus,  a  con- 
temporary of  Bacchcius  [BACCHXiUSj.and  a  pre- 
decessor of  Scmpion,  and  therefore  probably  lived 
in  the  third  century  B.C.  (Pseudo-Oalen, /obw/, 
c.  -I,  vol.  xiv.  p.  683).  He  wrote  a  work  on  part 
of  the  Hippocrntic  collection  directed  (gainst  Boc- 
cheiuB  (Erot,  Le*.  Hippoer,  in  i>,  'A^ttfifr),  and 
alu>  one  on  botany  (Athen.  zv.  pp.  681,  682), 
neither  of  which  ia  now  extonL  It  is  peih^ 
this  latttt  work  that  ia  quoted  by  Atnenaeua 
(XV.  28.  pp.  681,  682),  Pliny  (//.  .V.  xx.  91. 
imd  Index  ti  books  xx.  and  xxi.),  and  Andro- 
iiiiicliu'i  (ftp.  (;.ilfi>,  De  Oompot.  Mtdiotua.  tee.  Iak. 
vii.  t),  l>t  <'oiiipti*.  Mediaim.  »r&  Gen.  v,  13.  voi. 
xiii.  pp.  1K(.842).  A  parallel  haa  been  dnwn 
between  PhiUnua  ind  the  late  Dr.  Hahnemann  in 
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«  dinartatHHi  bj  F.  F.  Briikcn,  entitled  PUSma  ^ 
//dJbwaiawncfi  Vie  Vderit  Seelae  EmjnricM  cam 
Hodiena  Seda  flomompatkica  ComjuTutio^  BeroL 
183*.  Std.  [W.A.O.] 

PHILI'PPICUS,  or  more  correctly  PHILE'PI- 
CUS  (^lAin-ucdf  or  ^iXtwixis),  emperor  of  Con- 
■nntinople  from  Drcenber,  a.  d.  71 1,  to  the  fourth 
«f  Jooe,  713.  The  sccoant  of  his  accession  to  the 
thnme  is  related  in  the  life  of  the  emperor  Juk- 
tinisn  II.  Rhinotmeto*.  Hit  original  niune  vaa 
Bardanes ;  he  was  the  ion  of  Nice|uionu  Patricius ; 
and  he  bad  distingniihed  hinnelf  as  a  goieral  during 
the  ragne  of  Jvstinian  and  his  predecesson  ;  he 
WAS  lent  ioto  enle  by  Tiberius  Abrimania,  on  the 
charge  of  aspiring  to  the  crown.  After  having  been 
proclaimed  ij  the  inhabitants  of  Cherun  and  by 
ibe  snnj,  wiUi  which  lie  was  commanded  to  ex- 
terminate those  people  by  the  emperor  Justinian 
lU  bs  naatuoed  Um  nanw  of  Philipincus,  or.  as  ex- 
tant cmn*  of  him  bave  it,  F^lepieas  ;  Theophanes, 
bowerer,  cdls  him  Philtppicos  prerions  to  his  ac- 
ceracm.  After  the  asaanination  of  the  tyrant  Jus- 
tinian, Philippicns  ruled  without  opposition,  though 
iMt  withoat- creating  moch  dissfttisisction  through 
his  di«olate  coune  of  life,  and  his  unwise  policy  in 
Rligioni  Toatten.  Btlonging  to  tfae  sect  of  the 
Monothelists,  be  deposed  ^&  rathodox  patriarch 
Cyms,  and  pat  the  heretic  John  in  his  strad.  The 
vholc  East  soon  embraced,  or  at  least  tended  to- 
nrds,  Moootbelism ;  the  emperor  brought  about  the 
abolition  of  the  canons  of  the  sixth  council ;  and 
ib«  names  of  the  patriarehs,  Sergins  and  Houorius, 
was  bad  been  anathematised  by  tbot  council,  were, 
on  his  order,  inserted  in  the  sacred  diptychs.  Fhi- 
lippicns  had  scarcely  arrived  in  hia  capital  when 
T^tnlis,  king  of  Bulgaria,  made  his  sudden  ^pear- 
ance  nnder  iu  walls,  burned  the  suburbs,  and  re- 
tired with  many  captiTC*  and  an  immense  booty. 

Daring  this  time  die  Aiaba  took  and  burnt 
Araasia  (712),  and  in  the  following  year  (713) 
.tntioch  in  Pisidia  fell  into  their  hands.  The  em- 
peror did  nothing  to  prevent  these  or  further  dis- 
uters :  a  |dot,  headed  by  the  patriciani  Oeorgius, 
nntamed  Boraphu*,  and  Theodore  Myacios,  was 
ralered  into  to  deprive  bim  of  his  throne ;  and  the 
btal  day  arrived  withont  Philippicns  being  in  the 
Itast  pnpared  for  ib  On  the  3rd  of  June,  713,  ho 
cd^bnted  the  annivenary  of  his  death ;  splendid 
fatertainnents  were  given  in  the  hippodrome,  the 
napenr  with  abrilliant  cavalcade  pnnded  through 
the  streett  of  Constastiniy le,  and  when  the  even- 
ing nfffoached,  th*  prince  sat  dnwn  with  his 
eniticn  to  a  smnptoous  banqneL  According  to 
his  halrit,  Pbili^icus  took  such  copious  libations 
lint  his  attendants  were  obliged  to  put  him  to  bed 
in  a  senseless  state.  On  a  given  lignaL,  one  of  the 
coiupirajors,  Rufus,  entered  the  bed-room,  and, 
with  tbe  asustauce  of  his  friends,  carried  the 
dmkMi  prince  off  to  a  lonely  place,  where  be  was 
deprived  of  bi*  eyesight  A  general  tumult  ensued, 
BBit  the  people,  disregarding  the  pretensions  of  the 
con^tiators,  imcUimed  one  of  their  own  layouriteB, 
Aaulasins  11.  Philippicus  ended  his  life  in  ob- 
•oority,  bat  we  have  no  particulars  referring  to  the 
tine  of  his  death.  (Theophan.  pp.  311.  316— 
22) ;  Niceph.  Const,  p.  UI,  dec  ed.  Paris.  16I«j, 
Sto.;  Zooar.  vol.  ii.  p.  90,  &c  ed.  Paris  ;  Cedrenus, 
p.  4*6,  &C.;  Paul  Diiicon.  tU  Oett  Lo^ob.  vi.  31 
—33  ;  Said.  $. «.  ^iAittm^s  ;  Kddhel,  Doetr.  Nam. 
vsL  *ui.  {qn  229  230.)  fW.  P.] 

PUIU'PPIDES  (tiAivwUm],  of  Athens,  the 
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son  of  Philoeles,  is  mmtioned  as  one  ol  the  tix 

princ^>al  comic  poets  of  the  New  Comedy  the 
gmmniarinns  {tni^,  ad  Aridoph,  p.  80  \  Tuts. 
Proiep,  ad  Lycoplir.  p.  257,  with  the  emendation 
of  ♦iAi»wi8t(j  for  ♦iX(o~rfwi',  see  Philistion).  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  be  flourished  in  the  1 1 1th  Olym- 
piad, or  B.  a  3 Bo,  a  date  which  would  thmw  him 
back  raUier  into  Uie  period  of  the  Middle  Comedy. 
There  are,  however,  several  indications  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  plays  that  he  flonrished  under  the 
Buccessora  of  Alexander  ;  aach  as,  first,  his  attacks 
on  Stratocles,  the  flatterer  of  Demetrius  and  Anti- 
gonus,  which  would  place  bim  between  01  USaud 
122  (Plut.  Demelr.  12,  26,  pp.  894,  c  900.  f^ 
AnuUor.  p.  730,  f.},  and  more  particularly  his  ridi- 
cule of  the  honours  which  were  paid  to  Demetrius 
through  the  influence  of  Stratocles,  in  &c.  301 
(Clinton,  F.H.  tubaan.);  again,  his  friendship 
with  Icing  Lysimachus,  who  was  induced  by  him 
to  confer  various  fevoora  on  the  Athenians,  and 
who  auumed  tfae  royal  title  in  01.  118.  2,  B.C. 
306  (Plut  Datutr.  12)  ;  and  the  statements  of 
Plutarch  (^c)  and  Diodonia  (xx.  110),  that  he 
ridiculed  the  Eleusinian  myiteriei,  into  which  he 
had  been  initiated  in  the  archonship  of  Nicodes, 
B.C  802.  It  is  true,  as  Clinton  imnoiks  {F.H. 
vol.  iL  introd.  ^  xlv),  that  these  indications  may 
be  reconciled  with  the  poas&itity  of  bis  having  flon- 
nshcd  at  the  date  given  by  Suidas  ;  but  a  sounder 
criticism  requires  us  to  alter  that  date  to  suit  these 
indications,  which  may  easily  be  done,  as  Meineke 
proposes,  by  changing  pio^.  111,  into  piV.  114,  the 
latter  Olympiad  corresponding  to  &  ix  S2S  (Mei- 
neke, Menand.  ft  PkUem.  Jttliq.  p.  44,  Hat  CKt 
Com.  Graec  p.  471  ;  in  the  latter  passage  Meineke 
explains  that  the  emendation  of  Suidas  proposed 
by  him  in  the  former,  pics',  was  a  misprint  for  piV). 
1 1  is  a  confirmation  of  this  date,  that  in  the  list  above 
referred  to  of  the  six  chief  poets  of  the  New  Co- 
medy, Philippides  cameN  not  first  but  after  Phile- 
mon, Menander,  and  Diphilua :  for  if  the  list  bad 
been  in  order  of  merit  "Ot  of  time,  Menandec 
would  have  stood  first  The  mistake  of  Suidas 
may  be  explained  by  bis  confounding  Philippides, 
the  comic  poet  ^i'h  the  demagogue  Philippides, 
agunst  whom  Hyperides  composed  an  oration,  and 
who  is  ridiculed  for  his  leanness  by  Alexis,  Aristo- 
phon,  and  other  poets  of  the  Middle  Comedy  ;  an 
error  into  which  other  writers  also  have  fallen,  and 
which  Clinton  ll.  c.)  has  satis&ctorily  refuted. 

Pbilippides  seems  to  have  deserved  the  rank  aa- 
ugned  to  him,  as  one  of  the  best  poeU  of  the  New 
Cmiedy.  Ileattackedtheluxniyandcormptionsof 
his  age,  defended  the  pririleges  of  his  art  tuid  nude 
use  of  personal  satire  with  aspirit  approaching  to  that 
of  the  Old  Comedy  (see  Meineke, //«/.CW(.  pp.  437, 
47 1 ).  Plutarch  eulogises  him  highly  (Demetr.  L  c). 
His  death  is  said  to  have  been  caused  by  excessive 
joy  at  an  nnezpectad  victory  (GelL  iii  ]  £) :  similar 
tales  are  told  tt  the  deaths  of  other  poets,  as  for 
example,  Sophocles,  Alexis,  and  Philemon.  It 
appears,  from  the  passage  of  Qellius  just  ^ted, 
that  Philippides  lived  to  an  ndvanced  age. 

The  number  of  his  dramas  is  stated  by  Suidas  at 
forty-five.  There  are  fifteen  titles  extnnt  namely : 
—'ASofymCooaai,  'Afi^peios,  'AvaWfM-ti,  'AfyufJuv 
titpaytaft6s,  Av\ol,  Baaavifi^r^  Aoki^Soi,  Moo* 
rpow&s,  'OXvvQlci,  3\ifarKiouaai,  or  perhaps  Ztufw. 
■-A^ouirai,  ♦lAtfStAifoi,  fiXaffifmior,  ^lAifpTupos, 
tlXttpxo^t  4>iA<vpiTt8i7f.  In  the  'Afi^idpaos  wa 
have  one  of  thoM  titles  wbich'show  that  the  poet* 
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•f  tha  New  Conwdy  did  not  abiuin  from  mytho- 
lagkal  «ibieoU,  To  the  above  liit  thooid  perhaps 
b«  added  tfae  T^oSw  4  'trnmniKna.  The  IU(h>f>^oi 
of  Philonidei,  and  the  Vdvrior  of  Kubuloa  or  Phi- 
lippiUtBTQdrnmeoiuljrBicribedtoPhilippideA,  The 
latter  U  only  one  of  Mvenl  initancea  in  which  the 
Bainu  of  PhiUppide*  and  Philiiqiui  are  confounded 
(lee  Meineke,  fliiL  CriL  pp.  341,  34-2,  343). 
Some  of  the  ancient  critica  charge  Philippidea  with 
infiiDging  upon  the  pnritjr  of  the  Attic  dialect 
(Phijpn.  Ed.  p.  S6A  ;  Pollux,  ix.  30),  and  Meineke 
produce*  tereral  words  from  hia  fragmenta  aa  ex- 
Ui^eL  (Fabric  B&L  (inuc  toLOL  pp.  479, 480 ; 
Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Grose,  vol.  i.'pp.  470 — 475, 
voL  iv.  pp.  467—478,  833,  634 ;  Bernbardv,  OeaA. 
d,  Grieck.       ToL  u.  p.  1017.)  [P.S.] 

PHILIPPUS  («£^Mnn>f  X  minor  blitorical  per- 
■onagea.  1.  A  citixen  of  Crotona,  aon  of  Bntacidea. 
Having  married  the  daughter  of  Telya,  king  of  the 
riTal  state  of  Sybaria,  and  being  obliged  in  coiiee- 
qnenca  to  leave  his  country,  he  aailed  away  to 
Cyrene  ;  and,  when  Dorieus,  the  ^lartan  prince, 
aon  of  Anaxaadrides,  aet  forth  from  the  Libyau 
coast,  on  hia  SUeilian  expedition,  Pliilippits  acoom- 
paniei  him  with  a  galley,  equi[^>ed  and  manned  at 
his  own  expence,  and  was  riain  in  Sicily  in  a 
battle  with  the  Carthaginians  and  Egeataesns.  He 
was  the  fineat  man  of  hia  time,  and  a  conqueror  at 
Olympia ;  by  virtue  of  whieh  quUtentkma  the 
I^taeans  worshipped  him  aftw  his  death  as  a 
hero.  (Herod,  v.  47 ;  eomp.  above,  VoL  I.  p. 
1066,  b.) 

2.  Son  of  Alexander  I.  of  Macedonia,  and 
brother  of  Perdiccas  II.,  against  whom  he  rebelled 
in  oonjnnction  with  Derdas.  The  rebels  were  aided 
hj  the  AtheniiOB.  in  consequance  of  which  Per- 
diecM  instigated  Potidaea,  as  well  as  the  Chald- 
dians  and  Bottiaeans,  to  revolt  from  Athena. 
When  the  Athenian  generals  arrived,  Philip  acted 
with  them  in  the  campaign  of  &  a  432.  He  seerai 
to  have  died  before  a  c.  429,  in  which  year  we  find  his 
•on  Amyntaa  contesting  the  throne  with  Perdiccas, 
and  aided  in  hia  attempt  by  Sitalces,  king  of  the 
Odiyuan  Thmeiaai.  (Thnc  i.  57,  &c  u.  95, 100.) 
[See  above,  VoL  I.  p.  154,  b. ;  and  comp.  Clint. 
P.  H.  voL  iL  p.  223,  where  a  ^Rerant  account  is 
^ven  of  Amyntas.] 

3.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  sent  by  the  Pelopon- 
nesiansto  Aapendus,in  b,c.  411,  with  two  sallies, 
to  take  charge  of  the  PhoenidaD  fleet,  which  Tis- 
aaphenies  had  promised  them.  But  Philippus 
•eat  notice  from  Aspendua  to  Mindams,  the  Spartan 
admiral,  that  no  conlidence  was  to  be  placed  in  Tis- 
•aphemes  ;  and  the  Peloponnesian  fieet  accordingly 
quitted  Mileiua  and  sailed  to  the  Hellespont, 
whither  Phamabazus  had  invited  them.  (Thuc, 
viiL  87,  990 

4.  A  Tneban,  waa  one  of  the  members  of  Uie 
oligaichical  government  established  at  Thebea  after 
the  seixnre  of  the  Cadmeia  fay  Phoebidas  in  b.<:^ 
382.  In  B.C  379,  on  the  night  when  Pelopidas 
and  hia  fellow-exiles  carried  their  enterprise  W  the 
overthrow  of  the  tyrants  into  effect,  Philippus  and 
Aidiuu  were  alun  by  the  conspirators  at  a  banquet 
at  the  honse  of  Phyllidos.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.  4.  §§  2, 
&c  ;  comp.  PluL  P^.  9,  &c.  da  Gen.  Soc  24,  26, 
29,  32.)  [E.  E.] 

&.  Son  of  Amyntaa,  a  Macedonian  officer  in  the 
•nriee  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who  commanded  one 
of  tha  ^visions  of  tha  phalanx  at  the  battle  of  the 
Onnieua.  (Atr-JnaA.  i.  14. 5  3.)  Hisniunedoes 
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I  not  subsequently  appear  in  the  campaigns  of  Alex 
niider,  at  iuast  so  that  it  can  be  distinctly  identified  ; 
but  so  many  officers  in  the  army  bore  the  name  ol 
Philip  that  it  ia  frequently  impossible  to  say  who 
is  the  particular  person  spoken  oL  Droysm  con- 
jectures {HaUaum.  voL  i.  p.  418.  not.)  that  it  ia 
this  Philip  who  waa  the  bther  of  Magas  (Pans.  L 
7.  §  1 ),  hot  there  is  certainly  no  proofof  this,  and 
the  expression  of  I^saniaa,  that  the  kttoc  was  & 
man  ordinaiy  condition  and  ignofala  Urtk,  ia 
unfiivoniabla  to  thk  •uppoddon. 

fi.  Son  of  Machatas,  an  officer  in  the  serviea 
of  Alexwider  the  Onat,  who  was  appointed  by  him 
in  B.  c.  327  satr^  of  India,  including  the  proviocea 
westward  of  the  Hydaspes.  (Arr.  Afiab.  v.  &. 
$  5.)  After  the  cMiquest  of  the  Malli  and  Oxy- 
drane,  these  tribes  also  wne  added  to  kia 
ment  (Id.  vi.  14,  {  7.)  But  after  the  depaitore 
of  Alexander  from  India,  Philip  was  assassinated 
by  a  conspiracy  formed  among  the  mercenary  troops 
under  his  command,  B.C  326.  (Id.  vi.  27.  §  3  ; 
Curt.  X.  L  $  20.) 

Uroysen  considers  this  Philip  to  have  been 
the  father  of  Antigonns,  the  king  of  Asia.  (Hml' 
lemtm.  voL  L  p.  43.  not)  It  is  certain  at  least 
that  they  were  both  of  the  race  of  the  princes  of 
Elymiotis. 

7.  Son  of  MeneUns,  a  Macedonian  officer  who 
held  the  coromaad  oS  the  Thnsmlian  cavalry,  and 
that  of  the  other  Greek  anxiliaries  in  the  serrioe  of 
Alexander.  We  find  him  mentioned  as  holding 
this  post,  and  rendering  important  services  both  at 
the  battles  of  theGranicua  and  Arbela ;  and  altboogh 
the  greater  part  of  the  Thessalian  horsa  were  siif- 
fered  to  ntum  to  Greece,  he  oontinned  to  accom- 
pany Alexander  with  the  remainder,  and  u  again 
mentioned  during  the  advance  into  Bactria.  (Air. 
Anab.  i.  15.  §  4.  iii.  11.  §  15,  25.  8  6;  Curt  iv. 
13.  S  29,  vL  6. 1  35.) 

8.  Son  of  Balacrua,  an  officer  in  the  service  of 
Alexander  who  commanded  one  taxis  or  division 
of  tha  phalanx  at  the  battie  of  Arbda,  (Diod. 
xvii.  57.)  Hiu  is  tiie  only  time  his  patrgnyaaio 
is  mentioned ;  but  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  he 
is  the  same  person  who  held  a  umilar  command  at 
the  passage  of  the  Oranicus,  three  years  before. 
(Arr.  AikA.  i.  14.  §  5.)  It  is  also  not  improbabla 
that  he  is  the  same  with  th«  following. 

9.  Satrap  of  Scttdiana,  to  which  goranment  h« 
was  lint  ^>pointed  by  Alexander  himself  in  n.  c 
327>  He  retained  his  post,  aa  did  moat  of  the 
satraps  of  the  more  remote  provinces,  in  thearrang^ 
ments  which  followed  the  death  of  the  king  (B.  c. 
'A'i'A) ;  but  in  the  subsequent  partition  at  ^para- 
deisuB,  B.  c.  32 1 ,  he  was  assigned  the  government  of 
Porthia  instead.  (Dexipp.  op.  Phot.  p.  64,  b. ; 
Afrian.  &  p.  71.  b. ;  Diod.  xriiL  8,  89.)  Htfe 
he  remained  until  S18,  when  Python,  who  was 
then  seeking  to  establish  his  power  over  all  the 
provinces  of  the  East,  made  himself  master  of 
Parthto,  and  put  Philip  to  death.  (Diod.  xix.  14.) 

10.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  was  left  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  in  command  of  the  garriaon  at 
Pencelaotis,  near  the  Indus.  (Arr.  AmUt.  iv,  28. 
§  10.) 

1 1.  One  of  the  friends  of  Alexander  the  Great, 
who  was  sent  by  him  to  consult  the  oracle  of 
Ammon  concerning  the  payment  of  divine  honouts 
to  HephaestioQ.    (Diod.xrii.  115,) 

12.  Abrotherof  Lysinuchus(arterwardBkingor 
Thrace)  in  tlie  service  of  Alexander,  who  died  of 
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CuigM  while  aecomnoyii^  th«  kin^  in  pnnoit  of 
ibe  «wm;,  during  ue  campttigna  ID  India.  (Jutin. 
IT.  S.) 

13.  A  Macedonian  officer,  who  had  Mmd  tindei 
Alexander  thnmghout  hia  campaigns  (probably 
tbuvfore  identical  with  aome  one  of  the  preceding), 
and  who  in  conaeqnenca  a»  a  man  of  age  and  expa- 
ricDce  was  one  irf  th«  eomuellora  aelected  by  Anti- 
gonoi  to  control  and  aaciat  hia  son  Demetrius  dni^ 
ing  his  first  campaign,  B.C.  314.  (Died.  xix.  €8.) 
He  ia  perhaps  the  same  person  who  is  again  nwn- 
tianed  in  B-c.  802,  aa  hiding  the  citadet  of  Sardia 
for  AntifDcnu,  whan  the  mt  of  the  dty  waa  b*- 
iny«d  by  Mioenix  into  the  hands  of  Pr^ebns, 
ihefteneral  of  Caasander.  (Id.  zx.  107-) 

14.  A  Macedonian  who  cDmmanded  the  right 
ving  of  the  army  of  £umenes  in  the  battle  at  Ov 
dsmarta,  B-c  316.  (Diod.  xix.  40.)  He  is  pro- 
bably idrntifal  with  some  one  of  those  above  enn- 
nwiued,  bat  with  which  it  ia  impossible  to  my. 

is.  Son  of  Antipater,  the  regent  of  Macccwnia, 
and  brother  of  Casaander,  by  whom  he  was  sent  in 
B.C  313,  with  an  army  to  invade  Aetolia.  But 
on  bia  arrival  in  Acamania  the  news  that  Aeacides, 
kin)[  of  Epeirus,  had  recovered  possession  of  his 
throne^  induced  htm  to  turn  bis  aims  againat  that 
BMtarch,  whom  he  defeated  in  a  ^Iched  battle. 
Aeeddes  with  the  remnant  of  his  fbnes  having 
afterwards  joined  the  Aetoliaoa,  a  second  action 
cntoed,  in  which  Philip  waa  again  victorious,  and 
Aaaeidee  bimaelf  fell  in  the  battle.  The  Aetoliaua 
hn»npmi  abandoned  the  open  country,  and  took 
refbgvik  their  mountain  &etneases.  (Diod.zit.  74.) 
Accordii^  i»  Justin  (xii  14)  Philip  had  partici- 
pated with  his  two  brothera,  Caasamier  and  lollaa, 
ia  the  eons[nracy  for  the  murder  of  Alexander. 

16.  Fathered  Antigonua,  king  of  Aaia.  (Arr. 
JaaA.  L  2S.  S  5  i  Justin,  xiii.  4.    See  No.  2.) 

17.  San  of  Antigonas,  king  of  Asia,  was  sent 
by  his  father  in  B.C.  310,  at  the  head  of  an  army, 
to  oppoee  the  revolt  his  general  Phoienix,  and  to 
rworer  po—eiaion  of  the  towns  on  the  Hellespont 
held  by  the  Utter.  (Diod.  xx.  19.)  He  died  in 
B  c.  306,  just  as  Antigonna  vraa  aelttng  out  for  hia 
expeditico  againat  Egypt.  (Id.  xx.  73«  where  he 
ia  eallcd  Phoenix,  though  it  i^peara  cerlun  that 
A&t%aaaa  had  only  two  aoaa,  Demetrioa  and  Philip^ 
See  Dtoyaen,  HeUemtm.  vol.  i  p.  465,  note.) 

18.  A  sm  of  Lysimachns,  king  of  Thrace,  who 
was  pat  to  death  together  with  his  elder  brother 
Lvtiffladias,  by  the  naarper  Ptolem^  Ceraunna, 
a.c28I,  (Justin.xxiv.3.)  [Lysimacuus,  Vol.lL 
p.W7,a.3 

19.  Anoffieef  wbo  held  the  dtadd  of  Seyon  for 
Piafemy,  king  of  Egypt,  but  inttendered  it  by 
cipimktion  to  Demetrioa  PoU«tete%  B.  c  303. 
iDiod.  XX.  102.) 

20.  Ad  Epeirot,  who  took  a  leading  part  in 
aefooattng  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  between 
Plidip  v.,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  the  Roman 
geaecal  P.  Semproniua  Tnditanna  at  Phoenice,  in 
Epeim,  a.  c.  205.    (Liv.  xxix.  12.) 

31.  A  Macednuian  officer^  who  commanded  the 
lafriaoo  of  Catsandwia  when  that  place  waa  be- 
H^ed  br  the  Roman  praetor  C  Maniua  Figulua, 
lo^etiter  with  Eumenes,  king  of  P*T|[amu8,  in  the 
amod  Macedonian  war,  ac.  169.  Th«  Romans 
toceecded  by  mining  in  opening  an  entrance  through 
the  wbIU  ;  but  befon  they  could  take  advantage 
ef  it,  Philip  by  a  sudden  a^y  threw  their  troops 
iata  cMifutMi,  aDd  made  a  gnat  slaughter  <A  them. 
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This  disaster  caused  ihe  praetor  to  tnni  the  uega 
into  a  blockade ;  and  the  arrival  of  ten  Macedonian 
ahipa,  which  made  their  way  into  the  town  with  a 
atrong  reinforcement  of  troops,  soon  after  compelled 
him  to  abandoD  the  euterprise  altogether,  (Liv. 
xUv.  11,12.) 

22.  A  Macedonian,  sent  aa  ambaaaadn  by  Per- 
seus to  the  Rhodians,  ahortly  before  ^e  commence- 
ment of  tbe  second  Macedonian  war.  to  try  to 
induce  them  to  remain  neutml  during  the  impend- 
ing contest.    (Polyb.  xxvii.  4.) 

23k  An  Achaean,  who,  as  belonging  to  the  party 
bvontable  to  the.  Romans,  was  one  of  thoae  adected 
for  the  emhasay  of  eongratnUtioa  after  the  defeat 
of  Perseus,  &  c  168.    (Polyb.  zxx.  10.) 

24.  Son  of  Alexander  of  Megalopolis.  His 
father's  pretended  deacent  from  Alexander  the 
Great  appesia  to  have  filled  him  with  the  moat 
pnetile  schemes  of  ambition.  On  Uie  marriage  of 
his  UBter  Apama  with  Amynandar,  king  of  Athar 
mania,  Philip  accompanied  her,  and  contrived  to 
obtain  great  influence  over  Uie  mind  of  Araynander, 
who  gave  him  tbe  government  of  Zacynthns,  and 
allowed  him  to  direct  in  great  measure  the  admi- 
niattation  of  affairs.  When  Antiochus  came  into 
Greece  (b.  c.  192)  be  gamed  over  Philip  to  his 
interesta  by  pretoiding  to  regard  him  aa  tjia  right- 
Ehl  heir  to  the  Macedonian  throne,  and  even  holding 
out  to  him  hopea  of  establiahing  him  upon  it ;  by 
which  meana  he  obtained  the  adherence  of  Amynai^ 
deralao.  Philip  waa  afterwarda  chosen  by  Antiochua 
for  the  duty  of  burying  the  bonea  of  the  Macedo- 
niana  and  Greeks  alain  at  Cynoscephalae,  a  measure 
by  which  he  vainly  hoped  to  conciliate  popularity. 
He  waa  next  appointed  to  command  the  garrison 
at  Petlinaeum,  but  waa  aoon  compelled  to  surrender 
to  the  Romans,  by  whom  he  was  sent  a  prisoner 
to  Rom&  When  first  taken  captive  he  accidentally 
met  Philips  the  king  of  Macedonia,  who  in  derinon 
greeted  him  with  the  royal  title.    (Liv.  zxxr.  47^ 

xxxvi.  8,  13,  14,  31  \  Appian.  Syr.  13,  17.) 

25.  A  brother  of  PtrseuB,  king  of  Macedonia, 
apparently  a  son  of  Philip  by  a  aubaequent  mar- 
riage, as  he  was  ao  much  younger  than  his  brother, 
that  the  latter  adopted  bim  as  bis  son,  and  iq^iean 
to  have  conUnned  to  regard  him  as  the  heir  to  his 
throne  even  after  the  birth  of  hia  own  son  Alexan* 
der.  Thus  we  find  him  holding  the  post  of  honour 
next  to  the  king  on  occaaiona  of  state  ;  and  after 
the  fatal  battle  of  Pydna  he  waa  the  conatant  com- 
panion of  Perseus  during  hie  flight  and  the  period 
of  hia  refiige  at  Samothrace,  and  surrendered  toge- 
ther with  him  to  the  Roman  praetor  Cn.  OctaTiua. 
He  was  led  in  triumph  before  tbe  car  of  Aemilini 
Paulns  B.  c.  167,  and  af^warda  conaigned  to 
captivity  at  Alba,  where  he  snrrived  hia  adopted 
&ther  but  a  short  time.  (Liv.  zlii.  52,  xliv.  45, 
xlv.  6 ;  Plut.  Aenal.  33,  37  ;  Zooar.  ix.  24.)  Ac- 
cording to  Polybiua  (^V.  VtU.  xxxvii.  p.  447)  he 
waa  only  eighteen  yeara  old  at  the  time  of  hia 
death. 

26.  A  &iend  and  officer  of  Antiochus  the  Great, 
who  held  the  office  of  commander  of  the  elephants 
{madder  eA^kkurtonuK,  a  title  of  h^h  rank  at  the 
court  of  Syria)  under  tliat  monardi ;  in  which  post 
we  find  nim  mentioned  both  at  the  battle  of  Ra- 
phia,  between  Antiochus  and  Ptolemy  Philopstor, 
a.  c  217  (Polyb.  v.  82),  and  agiiin  at  tlie  battle 
of  Magnesia  againat  the  Romana,  B.  c  190.  (Lir. 

xxxvii.  41 ;  Appinn.  Syr.  33.)  As  he  ii  aaid  by 
Polyinua  to  have  been  brought  n^  <i]^^^^^^^ 
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he  can  scarcely  on  ckninological  grouDds  be  tlie 
•ume  with  Uie  following. 

'27.  One  of  the  friends  and  miniiten  of  Antio- 
ehtti  Epiphanea,  king  of  Syria,  who  wtui  appointed 
by  him  on  his  deathbed  (ac  IGi)  to  be  the 
guardian  of  his  son  Antiochns  V.  He  returned 
to  Syria,  bearing  with  him  the  signet  ring  of  the 
dec«ued  monarch,  and  OMntned  the  gorerament 
during  the  absence  of  the  young  lung  and  Lyiiaa 
(who  had  beeii  ^viously  appointed  regent)  in 
Judaea.  But  on  receiving  the  intelligence  Lysias 
liastened  to  make  peace  with  Judas  Maccabaeus, 
andietumed  to  oppose  Philip,  w|fam  he  defeated 
and  put  to  death.  (Joseph,  ^nt.  zii.  9.  §g  2, 
6,  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHILIPPUS,  an  architect,  entitled  majdmaa 
on  his  epit^rh,  which  was  found  at  Nlmes.  Whether 
ho  was  the  architect  of  any  of  the  great  Roman 
worics  which  still  adorn  that  city,  such  as  the 
Mauon  carria  and  the  amphitheatre,  is  a  matterof 
pure  conjecture.  (Oruter,  p.  dcxxiii.  5.)  [P.S.] 

PHILIPPUS,  AURE'LIUS,  the  teacher  of 
Aleicander  Sererua,  afterwards  wrote  the  life  of 
tliis  emperor.    (Laniprid.  XMr.  Sbp.  3.) 

PHILIPPUS  (*UiTirot),  son  of  1IER0D  the 
Qreat,  king  of  Judaea,  by  his  wife  Cleopatra,  was 
appointed  by  his  father's  will  tetrarch  of  tlie  dis- 
tricts of  Gaulonitia,  Tiachonitis,  and  BaUinnea,  the 
sovereignty  of  which  was  contirmed  to  him  by  the 
dttciaiai  m  Aognatu  He  ooottntied  to  reign  over 
the  dominions  thus  entrusted  to  his  chaige  for  the 
space  of  thirty-seren  years  (ac.  4 — a.  d.34),  a 
period  of  uniform  tranquillity,  during  which  his 
wild  and  equitable  rule  made  him  univereally  be- 
lared  by  his  sobjccts.  He  fonnded  the  city  of 
Caesaieia,  suniamed  Paneas,  but  more  cummoulr 
known  as  Caesareia  Philtppi,  near  the  sources  of 
the  Jordan,  which  he  named  in  honour  of  Au- 
gustus, while  he  bestowed  the  name  of  Julias  upon 
the  town  of  Bethmida,  which  he  had  greatly 
enlarged  and  embellished.  Among  other  edifices 
he  erected  diere  a  magnificent  monument,  in  which 
his  remains  were  deposited  after  his  death.  As  he 
left  no  children,  his  dominions  were  after  his  de- 
cease annexed  to  the  Roman  province  of  Syrie. 
(Joseph.  Ant  xvii.  tl.  §  1,  zviii.  2.  $  I,  4.  §  6, 
B.J.  i.  33.  §  8,  ii.  6.  4  3.)  This  Philip  must  not 
be  confounded  with  Herod  sumamed  Philip,  who 
waa  the  son  of  Hemd  the  C^t  by  Mariamna 
LHsRonis  Phiuppus}.  [R-  H.  B.] 

PHILIPPUS  1.,  M.  JU'LIUS.  Roman  em- 
peror A.  D.  344 — 249,  was  an  Arabian  by  birth,  a 
native  of  Trachonitis,  according  to  Victor  ;  of  the 
colony  of  Bostra,  according  to  ZonAw.  Of  hia 
early  history  wo  know  nothing,  except  Utat  he  is 
said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  celebnttMl  robber 
captain,  and  we  are  ei]ually  ^orant  of  the  various 
steps  in  his  military  career.  Upon  the  death  of 
the  excellent  Misitheus  [Mibitbruh  ;  Oordiamjs 
nr.],  during  Uie  Persian  oampMgn  of  the  third 
Gordian,  Philippns  was  at  once  promoted  to  the 
vacant  office  nf  praetorian  ptaefect.  The  treach- 
erous arts  by  which  he  procured  the  min  of  the 
young  prince  his  master,  and  his  own  elevatim  to 
the  throne,  ore  detailed  elsewhere  [GoRDiANun 
III.].  The  senate  having  ratified  the  choice  iif  the 
troops,  the  new  sovereign  proclaimed  his  son  Cnesar, 
concluded  a  ditgmceful  peace  with  Sapor,  fonnded 
the  city  ot  Philippopolis,  and  then  returned  to  Rome. 
These  eveiita  took  place  in  the  early  part  of  x.  n. 
S44.    The  nnnnls  of  this  period,  which  are  aiii> 


gularly  imperfect,  for  the  history  of  Herodian  ends 
with  the  death  of  Bulbinus  and  Pnpienus,  and  tbe 
Augustan  history  here  presents  a  blank,  indiaus 
that  the  emperor  was  employed  fortwoortbreey«si« 
in  prosecuting  a  successful  war  against  the  Orpi,  h 
Scythian  or  Gothic  tribe,  bordering  on  the  Lower 
Danube,  thus  gaining  for  himself  and  son  the  title*  of 
(leriuamaa Maximia  mi  Oaipkm MoKUKmStWhUk 
appear  on  coins  and  public  monnmenti.  In  248( 
rebellions,  headed  by  lotapinnsand  Sbtimu  [lo- 
TAPINUB ;  Marinus],  broke  out  dmaltaneously  in 
the  East  and  in  Moesia.  Both  pretenders  speedily 
perished,  but  Decius  [Dxciua]  having  been  de»- 
patched  to  recall  the  legions  on  the  Danube  to  their 
duty,  was  himself  forcibly  invested  with  the  purple 
by  the  troops,  and  compelled  by  them  to  mardt 
upon  Italy.  Philippus  having  gone  forth  to  en- 
counter his  rival,  was  slain  near  Verona  either  in 
battle  (Aut.  Vict  de  Cmm.  xxnii. ;  Zosim.  L  23,1 
or  by  hii  own  soldiers  (Aur.  Vict.  BpH.  xxviii. ; 
Eutrop.  ix.  3 ) ;  and  although  it  does  not  appear  that 
he  had  rendered  himself  odious  by  any  tyrannical 
abuse  of  power,  yet  the  zeeoUflction  of  the  foul  aru 
by  which  he  had  accomplished  the  rain  of  bis  much 
loved  predecessor,  caused  his  down&l  to  be  hailed 
with  delight  If  we  can  trust  the  Alexandrian 
chronicle,  he  was  only  forty-five  years  old  at  the 
period  of  his  death. 

The  great  domestic  event  of  the  reign  was  the 
exhibition  the  secular  games,  which  vara  cde- 
bnited  with  eren  more  than  the  ordinary  degree  of 
enthunasm  and  splendour,  since  the  imperial  city 
had  now,  according  to  the  received  iBwiition,  at- 
tained the  thousandth  year  of  her  c](istence.  T^e 
disputes  and  mistakes  hf  chronologeis  with  regard 
to  the  epoch  in  question  can,  in  the  present  in- 
stance, he  satisfiwtorily  decided  and  corrected  by 
the  unquestionable  testimony  of  medals,  from  which 
we  Icnm  that  the  festival  was  held  in  the  third 
consulship  of  Philippus,  that  is,  in  the.  year  a.  u. 
248 ;  but  utiless  we  could  oscertab  the  month,  it  is 
impossible  to  determine  whethw  the  solemnities 
were  performed  while  the  tenth  century  was  yet 
current  or  after  it  was  fully  completed. 

Many  writers  have  maintdned  that  Pfailippna 
was  a  Christian  ;  a  position  which  has  given  rise 
In  an  antnmted  controversy.  It  is  evident  from 
several  passages  in  Eusebiua,  that  such  an  opinion 
was  prendent  in  his  day,  but  the  biihop  of  Caeaa- 
reia  abstaitw  from  expressing  his  own  sentiments 
with  regard  to  its  truth,  except  in  so  &r  as  he  re- 
marks that  the  pt^rsecution  of  Decius  arose  from 
the  hatred  entertained  by  that  prince  towards  his 
predecessor,  and  makes  mention  of  certain  letters 
addressed  by  Origen  to  Philippus  and  the  empress, 
without  caUing  in  question  thor  anthen^ty. 
Hieronymus  again  broadly  aneru  the  fhet,  as  do 
Vincentius  Lirinensis  and  Orosius,  who  are  fol- 
lowed by  mnny  later  authorities.  It  is  certain, 
moreover,  that  a  report  gained  geneml  credit  in  the 
following  ccntnrj-,  that  this  emperor  waa  not  only 
a  true  believer,  but  actnally  performed,  a  public 
penance,  imposed,  as  has  hem  inferred  from  apas- 
BOge  in  St  Chryeostom,  bj-  St.  Babylas,  bisht^  of 
Antioch.  On  the  other  band,  we  are  reminded  that 
he  bestowed  the  title  of  diviu  upon  Gordian,  that 
fiu:  from  making  any  attempt  to  repress  the  rites  of 
pagan  worship,  he  took  an  acrive  part  in  all  the 
superstitious  observances  of  the  secular  games,  that 
he  bostowed  no  marks  of  favour  or  enconragemont, 
beyond  umple  tnletatioD,  m^he  mofestora  of  t)i» 
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tne  bith,  and  tlut  s  multitnde  of  andent  writen 
sniie  in  declaring  that  Conitantine  wu  th«  firat 
Chnatum  UTcnign  of  Rome.  The  student  will 
find  mil  the  sigiuneiiti  ttated  with  great  candonr 
and  mil  the  anthorities  arranged  with  great  preciaion 
in  Tillenont,  and  we  have  nothing  to  add,  except 
tkat  the  ioqaii;  is  a  mere  tnatter  cnriouty,  for  it 
■a  agncd  on  all  banda  that  tbi>  convenion,  if  real, 
excrciaed  no  infloence  on  the  condition  of  the 
Church,  which  certainly  coold  have  had  little  reason 
to  be  pnmd  of  Mich  a  blooditained  and  compro- 
miaing  proaelyte.  (Aor.  Vict,  de  Can.  xxviiL 
J^fiU.  zxriiL  ;  Eutrop.  ix.  3  ;  Zoum.  i.  23,  liL  32 ; 
Zonar.  xii.  19  ;  Eckhel,  Tol.  vii.  p.  323  ;  Euseb. 
//.  S.  Ti:  34, 39,  41,  Tii.  10  ;  Hieron.  de  Virit  IIL 
c  54  ;  ChryioiL  m  Gait,  vol  i.  p.  658  ;  Tillemont, 
A'o^  Mir  CEmjxnur  PiUippe,-  in  hia  Hittoin  da 
£mperrMn,  toL  iii.  p.  494.)  [W.  K.] 
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PHILIPPUS  II,.  M.  JU'LIUS,  wn  of  the 
ftiMgoiiig,  was  a  boy  of  teven  at  the  sccecaion 
(a.  D.  244)  of  hii  &ther,  by  whom  be  waa  forth- 
with imdaimied  Caeaar,  and  three  yearaafterwardi 
('J47)  choaen  cnnial,  being  at  the  nine  time  ad- 
to  ahan  the  pnrple  with  the  title  of  Auguj- 
tsBL  His  aeeond  conaolabip  (248)  correipond*  with 
the  oelehratimi  of  the  lecalar  aolemnitici,  and  in 
th*  ntoinn  of  249  he  waa  iluo,  according  to  Zo- 
MMU,  Ct  the  fatiUe  of  Verona,  or  murdered,  accord- 
ing to  Victor,  at  Rome  by  the  practoriana,  when 
tmeUigcTM-w  arrired  of  the  defeat  and  death  of  the 
Nothing  haa  been  recorded  with  regard 
to  thia  yovtb,  who  periahed  at  the  age  of  twelve, 
eucpc  UMt  bswaa  oifa  aingularly  aeriouaand  atem 
U  nun  rammt.  ao  that  from  eariy  childhood  he  could 
■ever  be  indnced  to  amile,  and  on  peiceiTii^  hia 
fafWr  indnlging  in  hearty  merrinient,  called  forth 
by  aoaae  bnffixnury  at  the  gamea,  he  turned  away 
hi*  bold  with  a  marked  exprctiion  of  di^uat. 

Uia  namea  and  titles  were  the  nine  with  thow 
m£  the  ekler  Philip,  with  the  addition  of  Setmnu^ 
imXmA  Bpon  aome  Pamphylian  eoina,  and  derived, 
it  wosld  aoem,  from  hii  mother  Otacilia  Severn 
TW  appellation  C.  Jv/iia  Sai»nnmiu,  aaiigned  to 
kiaa  by  Victtv,  reetanpon  no  oilier  authority,  india 
noC  euofinned  by  medala  or  inacriptiona.  (Aor. 
Vact-  d»  Oia.  xxv'iil  EpiL  xxviii. ;  Zoaim.  i.  22.) 

[W.  R.] 
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PHILIPPUS  I.  (*t\arros),  king  of  Macr- 
noNU,  aon  of  Argaena,  waa  the  sixth  king,  if  vtk 
follow  the  liata  of  Dexippui  and  Enaebiua,  but  ttie 
third,  according  to  Herodotus  and  Thnoydides,  w  ho, 
not  reckoning  Caranuh  and  his  two  immediate  sue- 
ceason  (Coenua  and  Thurimas  or  Turimmas),  look 
upon  Perdiccaa  I.  aa  the  founder  of  the  monarchy. 
Enaebiui  aaaigna  to  Philip  I.  a  reign  of  38  years, 
Dexippiu  one  of  35.  Neither  atatement  appears  to 
rest  on  any  positiYe  teatimony ;  and  Juatin  tells  us 
that  hia  death  was  an  untimely  one.  He  left  a  son, 
named  A&opos,  who  succeeded  him.  (Herod.  viiL 
137—139;  Thuc.  ii.  100;  Just.  vii.  2;  Ciinu 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  221.)  f  E.  E.] 

PHILIPPUS  II.  (♦(At«roi),  the  18th  king 
of  Macxronia,  if  we  count  from  Cnraniis,  was 
the  youngest  son  of  Amyntas  II.  and  Eurj'dice, 
.  and  was  ham  in  &  c.  302.  According  to  one  nc-' 
count,  which  Suidos  mentions  (t.  v.  Kdpavot),  but 
for  which  there  ia  no  foundation,  he  and  his  two 
elder  brotheia,  Alexander  II.  and  Perdiccaa  III., 
were  aupposititiouB  children,  imposed  by  Hurydicc 
on  Amyntaa.  The  fact  of  Philip's  vnrly  residence 
at  Thebes  is  too  well  supported  to  admit  of  doubt, 
though  the  ciicumstftuces  which  led  to  hts  being 
placed  there  are  differently  related.  In  Diadorua 
(xvi.  2),  we  rend  that  Amyntaa,  being  ovKrcorae 
in  war  by  the  Illyriaiia,  delivered  Philip  to  them 
as  a  hostage  for  the  payment  of  some  stipulated 
tribute,  and  that  by  Uiem  he  was  sent  to  Thebes, 
where  he  sojourned  in  the  house  of  the  father  of 
Epaminondos,  and  was  educated  with  the  latter 
in  the  Pythagorean  discipline.  The  same  author, 
however,  t«Ua  us,  in  another  passage  (xt,  67), 
that  he  was  one  of  those  whom  Pelopidas  brought 
away  with  him  as  hostages  for  the  continuance  of 
tranquillity  in  Macedonia,  when  he  had  gone- 
thither  to  mediate  between  Alexander  II.  and 
Ptolemy  of  Alorua,  in  B.  c.  368  •  and  with  this 
statement  Plutarch  agrees  {Ptiop.  26);  while 
Justin  nys  (rii.  5),  that  Alexander,  Philip's  bro- 
ther, gave  him  as  a  hostage,  first  to  the  lllyrians, 
and  again  a  second  time  to  the  Thebans.  Of  these 
accounts,  the  last-mentioned  looks  like  an  awk- 
ward attempt  to  combine  conflicting  storiea ;  while 
none  of  them  are  easily  recoiicilcable  with  the 
Htntemeiit  of  Aeschinea  {de  Fait.  Leg.  pp.  31,  32  ; 
comp.  Nep.  Ipk.  3),  that,  shonly  after  the  death 
of  Alexander  il.,  Philip  wna  in  Macedonia,  and, 
together  with  his  elder  brother  Perdiccas,  was 
presented  by  Eurj-dice  to  Iphicrates,  in  order  to 
move  his  pity  and  obtain  his  protection  against 
the  pretender  Paiuanias.  On  the  whole,  the  sup- 
position of  Thirlwalt  is  far  from  iniprobalile  {Greeea, 
ToL  V.  p.  163),  via.  that  when  Pelopidas,  subse- 
quently to  the  viait  of  Iphicmtea  to  Macedonia, 
marched  a  second  time  into  the  country,  and  com- 
pelled Ptolemy  of  Alorus  to  enter  into  an  engage- 
ment to  keep  the  throne  fnr  the  younger  sons  of 
Amyntas,  he  carried  Philip  back  with  him  to 
Thebes,  aa  thinking  him  hardly  safe  with  his 
mother  and  her  paramour.  As  for  that  part  of 
the  account  of  Diodorus,  which  reprpsents  Philip 
aa  pursuing  his  studies  in  company  with  Epami- 
nondas,  it  ia  sufficiently  refuted  by  chronolojrj-  (ace 
Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  x\-i.  2) ;  nor  »ould  it  seem 
that  hia  attention  at  Thebes  was  directed  to  spe- 
culative philosophy  ao  much  as  to  those  more 
practical  points,  the  knowledge  of  which  he  after- 
words found  so  useful  for  his  purposes — military 
tactics,  the  language  and  politics  of  Greece,  and 
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the  diancten  of  iu  people.  He  wm  itiU  at 
Tbebes,  ucording  U>  IModorui,  when  hit  brother 
Perdiccas  III.  wu  slain  in  battle  againat  the  Illy- 
riani,  in  &  <x  360  ;  and,  on  hoaring  of  that  erent, 
lie  made  hii  ewape  and  returned  to  Macedonia. 
Bnt  this  statement  is  contradicted  by  the  evidence 
of  Speusippus  (ap.  Ath,  xL  p.  506,  £),  from  whom 
we  learn  that  Plido,GouT^iiu  the  recommendation 
thmogh  Euphranu  of  Ontti,  had  indoced  Perdiccas 
to  invest  Philip  with  a  principality,  which  be  was 
in  poaseuion  of  when  nis  brother's  death  placed 
him  ill  the  supreme  gOTermaent  of  the  kingdom. 
On  this  be  appears  to  have  entered  at  first  merely 
as  regent  and  guardian  to  his  infisnt  nephew 
Amyniaa  [Amtntab,  No.  S  ]  ;  bnt  after  no  long 
time,  probably  in  &  a  S59,  he  was  enabled  to  set 
a^de  the  claims  of  the  yonn^  prince,  and  to  as- 
sume for  himself  the  title  of  king, — aided  doubt- 
less by  the  dangers  which  thickened  round  Mace- 
donia at  that  crisis,  and  which  obviously  demanded 
a  vignoua  hand  to  deal  with  them.  The  Illyrians, 
flushed  with  their  recent  victory  over  Perdioeaa, 
threatened  the  Macedonian  tsrritory  on  the  west, 
— the  Paeonians  were  ravaging  it  on  the  nordi, — 
while  Pavsanuh  and  AnaAiua  took  advaDtase 
of  the  criKs  to  put  forward  their  pretenuons  to  the 
throne.  Philip  was  fully  equal  to  the  emergency. 
By  his  tact  and  eloquence  he  sustained  the  laiHug 
spirits  of  the  Macedonians,  while  at  the  same  time 
he  introdnced  among  them  «  stricter  militaiy  dis- 
cipline, and  organised  their  amy  on  the  pbo  of 
the  phalanx  ;  and  iie  purchased  by  bribes  and 
promises  the  forbearance  of  the  Paeonians,  as  well 
as  of  Cotys,  the  king  of  Thiace,  and  the  chief  ally 
of  I^mnniaa.  Bat  the  claims  of  Aigoeus  to  the 
crown  were  favoured  by  a  more  fonnidable  power, 
— the  Athenians,  who,  with  the  view  of  recovering 
Amphipolis  as  the  price  of  their  aid,  sent  a  force 
under  Mantias  to  support  him.  Under  these  cir- 
cumstances, according  to  Diodoma,  Philip  withdrew 
his  garrison  from  Amphipolis,  and  declared  the 
town  independent, — a  mennra,  which,  if  h«  really 
resorted  to  it,  may  accoant  for  the  lukewannnesa 
of  tho  A^enians  in  the  cause  of  Aigaens.  Soon 
after  he  defeated  the  pretender,  and  having  made 
risonera  of  some  Athenian  citizens  in  the  battle, 
e  not  only  released  them,  but  supplied  with  va- 
luable presenu  the  losses  which  each  tiad  aua- 
tained ;  and  this  condlihtOTy  ttm  waa  followed  by 
an  embassy  otfering  to  renew  the  alllanoe  which 
had  existed  between  Macedonia  and  Athens  in 
the  time  of  bis  father.  The  politic  generosity 
thus  displayed  by  Philip,  prodoced  a  most  favour- 
able impresHOR  on  the  Athenians,  and  peace  was 
concluded  between  the  parties  after  midsummer  of 
B.  a  359,  no  enress  mention,  aa  fiw  as  ajmean, 
being  made  oT  Am{AipoUs  in  the  trea^.  Being 
thus  deliveied  ttom  bU  most  powerful  enemy, 
Philip  turned  his  aims  against  the  Paeonians, , 
taking  advanU^  of  the  death  of  their  king,  Agis, 
jiut  at  this  juncture,  and  reduced  them  to  subjec- 
tion. He  then  attacked  the  Illyrians  with  a  large 
army,  and  having  defeated  them  in  a  decisive 
battie,  he  granted  them  peace  on  condition  of  their 
accepting  the  lake  of  Lychnus  as  their  eastern 
boundary  towards  Macedonia.  [Bardtli&J 

Thus  in  the  short  period  of  one  year,  and  at  the 
age  of  finr-and-twenty,  had  Philip  delivered  him- 
self fimn  his  dangerous  nnd  embarnttsiDg  position, 
and  provided  for  the  aeourity  of  bii  kingdmn.  But 
wargf  and  talents  mich  as  hii  could  no^of  coarse, 


'  be  satisfied  with  mere  security,  and  henceforth  his 
views  were  directed,  not  to  defence,  bnt  to  aggran- 
disement. The  recovery  of  the  important  town  of 
Amphipolis,  which  he  could  nevar  have  meant  se- 
riously to  abandon,  was  hi*  first  step  in  this  direc- 
tion, and  the  way  in  which  he  accom^hed  it 
(b.  c.  358)  is  one  of  the  most  striking  specimens 
of  his  consummate  craft.  Having  found  pretexts 
for  war  with  tha  Aiqriiipolitam,  his  policy  waa  to 
prevent  interfeience  with  his  proceedings  od  tha 
part  of  Athens  and  of  Olynthua  (both  of  vhidi 
states  had  an  interest  in  reaiadng  his  atten^), 
and,  at  any  rate,  to  keep  them  from  nniting  agunit 
him.  Aooordingjy,  in  a  secret  negotiation  irith 
the  Athenians,  he  led  them  to  believe  that  ha  was 
willing  to  restore  Amphlpofia  to  them  when  be 
had  taken  it,  anil,  wonld  do  lo  on  condition  of 
their  makbg  him  master  of  Pydna  [Chaudbmu^ 
No.  2].  When  therefore  the  Olynthuns  sent  au 
embassy  to  Athens  to  propose  an  alliance  for  the 
defsDce  of  Amphipolis,  their  overtures  were  re- 
jected (Dem  OfjmiA.iL  p.  19),  and  while  their  ardonr 
for  the  contest  would  be  thus  damped  by  the  pros- 
pect of  Migaging  in  it  aingle-iianded,  Philip  still 
more  eflectuaUy  secured  their  fbriieanooe  Inr  sur- 
rendering to  them  the  town  of  Anthemus  (Dem. 
PUl.  ii.  p.  70).  He  thai  pressed  the  siege  of 
Amphipolis,  in  the  course  of  which  an  dnbaasy, 
nndtf  Hieiax  and  Stiatocles,  was  sent  by  the 
Amphipoiitans  lo  Athens,  to  ask  for  aid  ;  bnt  Phi- 
lip rendered  the  ^Ucation  fruitless  by  a  letter  to 
the  Athenians,  in  which  be  repeated  tiia  former 
assurances  that  he  would  pkce  the  dty  in  their 
hands.  Freed  thus  from  tiie  qiposition  of  the 
only  two  parties  whom  he  bad  to  dread,  be  gained 
possession  of  Amphipolis,  either  by  force,  aa  Dio- 
doius  tells  us,  or  by  treadteiy  from  within,  accord- 
ing to  the  statement  of  Demosthenes.  He  thea 
proceeded  at  mce  to  Pydna,  which  seems  to  htre 
yidded  to  him  without  a  stmgg^  and  the  aoqni* 
sition  of  which,  by  bis  own  aims,  and  not  thnmgk 
Uie  Athenians,  gave  him  a  pntezt  for  declining  to 
stand  by  his  secret  engagement  with  them.  (DeoL 
OlpiA  p.  II,  de  ffalomt,  p. 83,  cArvUxr.  p.  659, 
c  Dept.  p.  476  ;  Diod.  xvl  8.)  The  hoatile  fedbf 
which  such  conduct  neoeasarUy  exdted  agaimk 
him  at  Athens,  made  it  course  still  more  im- 
portant for  him  lo  pnrsna  bis  policy  of  diriding 
those  whose  union  might  be  fbrmidablo^  and  w 
detaching  Olynthua  from  the  Athanima.  Aoooad- 
ingly,  we  find  bim  next  mnged  in  the  of 
Potidaea,  together  with  tha  Oqmtliiana,  to  whom 
he  delivered  up  the  town  on  its  capture,  while  at 
the  same  time  he  took  care  to  treat  the  Athenian 
garrison  with  the  most  conciliatoiT  kindnsaa,  and 
sent  them  home  in  safety,  Accuung  to  Pintarcb 
{Alex.  3),  Philip  had  jost  taken  Potidaea  when 
tidings  of  three  prosperous  events  reached  bim  at 
once; — these  were,  a  rictoiy  in  a  borse-iace  at  the 
Olympic  games,  —  tho  defeat  by  mmnenion  of  tha 
Illyrians,  who  were  leagued  with  the  Paeonians 
and  Thradans  against  the  Macedonian  power,  — ■ 
and  the  birth  of  Alexander ;  and,  if  we  combine 
Plutarch's  statement  with  tbe  chronology  <£  IMo- 
dorui (xvi.  22),  we  must  place  the  cafture  of 
Potidaea  in  n.  c.  356.  Soon  i^ter  this  success, 
whenever  it  may  have  occtimd,  ha  altered  and 
took  a  settlement  of  the  Thauana,  called  Cienidea 
from  tile  springs  (xpqKu)  with  wUch  it  abounded, 
and,  having  intnducad  into  tbe  plaee  a  number  of 
new  onhmul% ht  naned  Ufbilip^  nftor  Unadt 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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One  yremt  admntage  of  this  acquiiition  was,  that 
it  pnt  him  in  poweuion  of  the  gold  mine*  of  the 
dtMrict,  the  modfl  of  working  which  h«  to  im- 
pnrrad  u  to  derire  from  them,  w  Diodorns  tells 
OK,  s  lercDDe  of  1000  talents,  or  243,750^  — a 
•niB,  however,  which  doubtlesa  iklls  fkc  short  of 
what  the;  yielded  animaUyon  the  whole.  (Diod. 
itL  8  ;  comi>.  Strab.  vii.  p.  S2S  i  Dem.  O^jnitt.  i. 
p.  II,  J'iitipp.  L  p.  50.) 

Prom  thia  point  there  is  for  some  time  a  pause 
in  tbe  active  opemtions  of  Philip.  He  employed 
it.  BO  doubt,  in  carefully  watchinj^  events,  the 
coorae  of  which,  as  for  instance  the  Social  war 
( u.  c  3£7— 355),  was  of  itself  tending  towards  the 
MonnpiishBMot  of  his  nmbitioiu  dea£nt.  And  so 
wcU  had  Iw  diiniied  these,  that  althongh  exat- 
p^ration  against  nim  had  been  excited  at  Athens, 
DO  ni^HciOD  of  them,  no  apprehension  of  real 
danger  appears  to  have  been  ftit  there ;  and  even 
IhimoBthenes,  in  his  speech  agninst  vai  with  Per- 
sia {*tfi  infiiMfuii'),  delivcRd  in  b.  c.  354,  as 
also  in  that  for  the  Megalopolitans  (b.  c.  353), 
iBidEea  no  mention  at  all  ol  the  Macedonian  power ' 
or  projects  (oomp.  Dem.  PhUipp.  vL  p.  117 ;  Clint. 
F.  H.  vol.  it  sob  annis  353,  341.)  In  B.  c.  351, 
the  Hpplication  made  to  Philip  by  Callias,  the 
Cbalcidiaa,  for  aid  against  Plutanehns,  tyrant 
%£  Efetm,  gave  lum  an  opportnnitr,  which  he 
did  not  neglect,  of  interposing  in  the  ai&drs  of 
Enboeak  and  quietly  laying  the  foundation  of  a 
strong  Haoedonian  party  in  the  island.  [Callus, 
No.  4.j 

But  there  was  another  and  a  nearer  object  to 
which  the  vien  of  Philip  were  directed,  —  vii. 
■•cendaiMy  in  Thrace,  and  especiaUy  the  mastery 
^  the  Cheraonesus,  which  had  been  ceded  to  the 
Aibenius  by  CBiisoBLnPTBS,  and  the  possession 
af  which  wonld  be  of  tbe  utmost  importance  to  the 
Uacedonian  king  in  his  struggle  with  Athens, 
even  if  we  doubt  whether  he  had  yet  looked  be- 
yesd  to  a  wider  field  vS  «mquest  in  Asia.  It  was 
\hm  peih^  in  ac.  353,  ttiat  he  marched  as  iu 
westward  as  Maroneia,  where  Cereobleptes  opened 
a  negotiation  with  him  for  a  joint  tnnuon  of  the 
Chnaeoesna, — a  design  which  was  stopped  only  by 
tbe  iLfuaal  of  Amadocus  to  allow  Philip  a  pamge 
throi^i  his  territory.  No  attempt  was  made  to 
ibne  ene ;  and,  if  we  are  right  in  the  eonjeetoml 
date  aashpcd  to  the  event,  Philip  would  naturally 
be  anwilliag  to  waste  time  in  such  a  contest,  when 
tne  circinnstances  of  the  Sacied  War  promised  to 
a&ed  him  an  opportunity  of  gaining  a  sure  and 
pmoanent  footing  in  the  very  heart  of  Greece. 
I  Dem-  e.  AriaL  p.  681.) 

The  capture  of  Methone,  however,  was  a  neces- 
wy  preliminary  to  any  movement  towards  the 
•osth,  lying  as  it  did  between  him  and  the  Thes- 
•altan  bofder,  and  serving  as  a  shelter  to  his 
eneanes,  and  aa  a  station  from  whidi  they  could 
aimay  Un.  He  did  not  take  It  till  after  a  length- 
ened negc,  in  the  course  of  which  he  himself  lost 
an  eye.  tn>t  inhabitants  were  permitted  to  depart 
with  one  gament,  bat  the  town  was  utterly  de- 
■troyed  and  tbe  land  apportioned  to  Macedonian 
colimisu.  (Diod.xvi3l,3-l;  Dem.  O/^nIA.  i.  p.lS, 
/'Myip.  i.  p.  41,  iiL  p.  1 1 7  ;  Phit.  Far.  »  :  Luc 
de  &nk  Hat.  S8.)  He  was  now  able  to  take  a^ 
of  the  invitation  of  the  Alenadae  ts  tiA. 
ihm  i^Knit  Lycophmn,  the  tyrant  of  Pherae,  and 
adcaoeed  rato  Thessaly,  a.  c.  352.  To  support 
Lyuphieo,  the  PboeiMU  sent  nayllua,  wiUi  a 
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force  of  7000  men.  but  he  was  defeated  and  driven 
out  of  Thesealy  by  Philip,  who  followed  np  this 
success  with  the  capture  of  Pagasae,  the  port  of 
Pherae.  Soon,  however,  Philip  was  himself  obliged 
to  retreat  into  Macedonia,  after  two  battles  with 
Onomarchos,  who  had  marched  into  Thessaly 
against  him  with  a  more  numenms  amy  ;  but  hu 
retreat  was  only  a  preliminary  to  a  mora  vimnwa 
effort.  He  diortly  returned  with  augmented  forces, 
ostentatiously  asramlng  the  chancter  of  champion 
of  the  Delphic  god  and  avenger  of  sacrilege,  and 
mnking  his  soldiers  wear  crowns  of  laurel.  One 
battle,  in  which  the  Phocians  were  defeated  and 
Onomarchos  himself  was  slain,  gave  Philip  the  as- 
cendancy in  Thessaly.  He  estahliihed  at  niene 
what  he  wished  the  Greeks  to  contider  a  free  gfr< 
vemment,  but  be  took  and  garrisoned  Magnesia, 
and  then  advanced  southwitfd  to  Thermopylae. 
The  pass,  however,  he  found  guarded  by  a  strong 
Athenian  force,  and  he  was  compelled,  or  at  least 
thought  it  expedient  to  retire,  a  step  by  which  in- 
deed he  had  nothing  to  kiae  and  much  to  gain,  since 
tbe  Greek  states  were  uneonsoonsly  playing  into  his 
hands  by  a  war  in  which  they  were  weakening 
one  another,  and  he  had  other  plana  to  prosecute  iu 
the  North.  But  while  he  withdrew  lus  army  from 
Greece,  he  took  care  that  the  Athenians  should 
suffer  annoyance  from  his  fleet.  With  this  Lemnos 
and  Imbros  were  attacked,  ai^  some  of  the  inha- 
bitants were  carried  off  as  prisoners,  aeTCiel  Athe- 
nian ships  with  valuable  cargoes  were  taken  near 
Geraestna,  and  the  Paialns  was  captured  in  ^e  bay 
of  Mansion.  These  events  are  mentioned  W 
Demoethenet,  in  hit  first  Philippe  (p.  49,  ad  fin.), 
delivered  in  a  c.  352,  but  are  referred  to  the  period 
immediately  following  the  fidl  of  Olynthns,  B.  c 
347,  fay  those  who  consider  Uie  latter  portion  of 
the  speech  in  question  as  a  distinct  oiati<»i  of  later 
date  [Dbmosthinis].  It  was  to  the  a&irs  of 
Thrace  that  Philip  now  directed  his  operations.  As 
the  ally  of  Amadocus  ^ainst  Cetaobleptes  (Tbeo- 
pomp.  ap.  Harpoer.  t.  v.  '^fuSlSoKoi),  be  nardied 
into  the  country,  estahlished  his  ascendasqr  there, 
and  brought  away  one  of  the  sous  of  the  Tfafaclan 
king  as  a  hostage  [see  Vol.  I.  p.  674].  Meanwhile, 
his  movements  in  Thessaly  had  opened  the  eyes  of 
Demosthenes  to  the  real  dan^r  of  Athens  and 
Greece,  and  his  first  Pbili^u  (ddivered,  aa  we 
have  remarked,  about  this  time)  was  his  earliest 
attempt  to  rouse  his  countrymen  to  energetic  effijrts 
Hgninst  their  enemy.  But  the  half-century,  which 
had  elapsed  since  the  Peloponnesian  war,  had 
worked  a  aad  change  in  the  Athenians,  and  energy 
was  no  longer  their  characteristic  Reports  of 
Philip's  illness  and  death  in  Thraoe  unused  and 
toothed  the  people,  and  furnished  them  with  a  wel- 
come excuse  for  inaction  ;  and,  though  the  intelli- 
gence of  his  having  attacked  Heraeum  on  the  Pro- 
pontis  excited  their  alarm  and  a  momentary  show 
of  vigour,  still  nothing  etfeetnal  was  done,  and 
throughout  the  greater  part  of  &  c.  351  feebleness 
and  irresolution  prevailed.  At  some  period  in  the 
course  of  the  two  following  years  Philip  would 
seem  to  have  interposed  in  the  ai&irs  of  Epeirua, 
dethroning  Arymbas  (if  we  may  depend  on  the 
statonent  of  Justin,  which  is  in  some  measnra 
borne  out  by  Denuethaws),  and  transferring  the 
crown  to  Alexandw,  the  Inother  <^  Olympias  (JusL 
viL  6,  viii.  €  ;  Dem.  Oiymik.  i.  p.  13 ;  comp.  Diod. 
xvl  72  i  Wess.  ad  loe.).  About  the  same  time 
also  he  shewed  at  leait  <^„«;i^S1^tp^}fj^^ 
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■gaiiul  die  Pemn  king,  hj  receinng  and  »helter- 1 
in^  the  nbel>,  Aruhuoi  utd  Memnon.  In  &  c 
349  he  eommenoed  hia  stteek*  on  the  Chakidian 
dtiea.  Oljrathtia,  in  alann,  ^>plted  to  Athena  for 
aid,  and  Demoathenea,  in  his  three  Oiynthiac 
oraUona,  roiued  tho  people  to  efbrti  agunit  the 
conunen  enemy,  not  jtitf  rigomu  at  fint  and  fruit> 
lem  in  the  end.  But  it  waa  not  from  Athena  oDly 
that  Philip  might  expect  oppotition.  The  Thetaa- 
linna  had  for  wme  time  been  muimnring  at  his  re- 
tentioo  of  Pagaaae  and  Magneiia,  and  hi«  divenion 
to  hu  own  pupoaea  of  the  leTcnnea  of  the  country 
arising  from  harbour  and  maiket  duei.  Thute 
complainta  he  had  hitherto  endeevoiued  to  itiU  by 
UHinuMM  Mid  promiwa  ;  but  juM  at  thii  crisis  tho 
recoreiy  of  Phemc  by  PeithoLuis  gare  him  lui  np- 
portunitT  of  marching  agaio  into  Theualy.  He  ex- 
pelled the  tymnt,and  the  ditconient  among  hii 
allies  ms  eumed  or  silenoed  by  the  ^tpaarance  of 
tbo  neeeaaitj  fat  his  interierenoe,  and  thnf  expe- 
rience of  its  efHcacy.  Returning  to  the  north,  he 
prosecuted  the  Olynthian  war.  Town  after  town 
fell  before  him*  for  in  all  of  them  tliere  were  traitoia, 
and  his  Goune  was  marked  by  wholenle  bribery. 
In  ac.  348  he  hid  siege  to  Olynthot  itaelf,  and, 
hnviqg  taken  it  m  the  following  year  through  the 
tnwcbery  of  Laathenea  and  Euthycmles,  he  nued 
it  to  the  ground  and  sold  the  inhahitiuits  for  slaves. 
The  eonquest  made  htm  miuter  of  the  threefold 
peninsula  of  Pallent-,  Sithonia,  and  Acta,  and  be 
celebrated  his  triumph  at  Dium  with  a  magnificent 
iestiraJ  and  gomes.  [LAsrHiNBS ;  Archblaur.] 
AIM  tba  fiUl  of  Olyn^ns  the  Athenians  hud 
erery  reason  to  aspect  the  utmost  hos^lity  from 
Philip,  and  they  endeavoured,  therefore,  to  bring 
about  a  coalition  of  Greek  states  against  him.  The 
att4'mpt  issued  in  failure  ;  but  the  conne  of  events 
in  Greece,  and  in  particular  the  turn  which  affain 
in  Fhocis  had  taken,  and  the  symptoms  which 
Athens  had  given  of  a  oondliatory  policy  townrds 
Tbabss,  seemed  to  Philip  to  point  to  nicb  a  league 
aa  by  no  means  improbabhi ;  and  he  took  core  ac- 
cordin^y  that  the  Athenians  should  become  aware 
of  his  willingness  to  make  peace.  This  disposition 
on  his  part  waa  mors  than  they  bad  ventured  to 
hope  for,  and,  on  the  motion  of  Philocrstes,  tenam- 
InasBdors  were  appointed  to  treat  with  him,  Aes- 
chines  and  Demosthenes  being  among  the  number. 
Philip  received  the  embusy  at  Pella,  and  both 
then  and  in  the  subsequent  negotiations  employed 
e&ctoally  his  usual  cnifl.  Thus,  while  he  seems 
to  hBT»  been  ezptidt  in  reqniiing  the  surrender  of 
the  Athenian  dnim  to  Am^ipolis  and  the  recog- 
nition of  the  independence  oT  Cardia,  he  kept  the 
envoys  in  the  dark  as  to  his  intentions  with  regard 
to  the  Thebans  and  Phocians, — a  point  of  the 
highest  interest  to  Athens,  which  itiUcastajealoiu 
eye  apon  Thebes  and  her  influence  in  Boeotia. 
Nor  wen  his  purposes  with  leqtect  to  these  matters 
revealed  e<wn  when  the  terms  of  peace  and  illmnee 
with  him  were  settled  at  Athens,  as  the  Phocians 
were  neither  included  in  the  treaty  nor  expressly 
shut  out  from  it.  The  same  course  was  adopted 
Mtk  refarawe  to  Casobleptes,  king  of  Thrace,  and 
the  town  ef  Htlus  in  Theasaly,  which,  acting  on 
liehalf  of  the  Pharsalians,  Philip  had  sent  Parmenion 
to  besiege.  As  for  Thrace, — since  the  dominions 
ef  Cenobleptes  formed  a  barrier  between  Mace- 
donia and  the  Athenian  possessions  in  the  Cherso- 
nesua, — it  was  of  the  grMtest  impoitanoe  te  Philip 
to  «8tablidi  hii  power  there  before  the  fiiwl  mtifi- 


oatlon  of  the  treaty,  in  wbiefa  the  Atboiiaia  might 
have  insisted  on  a  guarantee  ior  its  safety.  Accord- 
ingly, when  the  second  embassy,  consisting  probnbly 
of  Uie  same  members  as  the  former  one,  arrived  in 
Macedonia  to  receive  the  king's  oath  to  the  com- 
pact of  alliance,  they  found  that  he  was  absent  in 
Thnwa,  nor  did  he  return  to  give  them  an  andienee 
till  he  bad  entiidy  cmqneted  CetsoUntes.  Even 
then  he  delayed  taking  the  oath,  unwmir^  dearly 
that  the  Athenian  ambasaadon  should  return  honK 
before  iw  was  quite  prepared  for  the  invasion  of 
Phods.  Having  induced  them  to  eocompony  him 
on  his  march  into  Thesosly,  he  at  length  swore  to 
the  treaty  at  Pherae,  nnd  now  expreuly  excluded 
the  Phocians  from  iL  Deserted  by  Phalaecns,  who 
hod  made  conditions  for  himself  and  his  mercenaries, 
the  Phocians  oBeredno  resistance  to  Philip.  Their 
dties  were  destroyed,  and  their  phKe  in  the  Am- 
phictyonic  coondl  was  made  over  to  the  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  was  appointed  also,  jointly  with 
the  Thebans  and  Thessslions,  to  tlte  presidency 
of  the  Pythian  gameb  Ruling  as  he  did  over  a 
barbaric  nation,  such  a  recognition  of  his  Hellenic 
character  waa  of  the  greatest  ralue  to  him,  especially 
as  he  kxAed  forward  to  an  invaura  of  the  Persinn 
empn  in  the  name  of  Gteeoi^  nnited  tmder  him  in 
a  great  national  Mmfedetocy.  That  his  own  am- 
bition abooU  point  to  this  was  natonl  enoi^h  ;  but 
the  **  Philip*  of  Isooates,  which  was  composed  at 
this  period,  and  which  urged  the  king  to  the  enter- 
prise in  question,  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  striking 
mstances  of  the  Uindneu  of  an  amiable  visionary, 
^le  ddusion  of  the  riieloridn  was  at  any  rate  not 
shared  by  his  fsllow^tinns.  The  Atheoiaaa,  in- 
dignant at  bavins  been  oot-witted  and  at  the  dis- 
appointment of  their  hopes  (ma  the  treaty,  showed 
their  resentment  by  omitting  to  send  their  ordinary 
deputation  to  the  Pythian  games,  at  which  Philip 
presided,  and  were  diqmsed  to  withhold  their  rr- 
cognition  of  him  as  a  member  of  the  Amphictyonie 
lengue.  They  were  disooaded,  however,  by  De- 
mosthenes, in  his  oration  "on  the  Peace"  (b.c. 
346),  from  an  ezhUntion  of  anger  so  perilous  at 
once  and  impotent. 

Philip  now  bc^an  to  spread  his  snares  for  the 
estaUisnment  of  his  influence  in  the  Peh^ouwans, 
by  holding  himself  out  to  the  Messmiana,  Mega- 
lopolitans,  and  Argives,  as  their  protector  against 
Sparta.  To  counteract  these  attempts,  and  to 
awoken  the  states  in  question  to  the  true  view  of 
Philip's  character  and  designs,  Demosthenes  went 
into  the  Peloponnesus  at  the  head  of  an  iiiilfsj  ; 
but  his  eloquence  and  represent^ioiia  met  with  no 
success,  and  Philip  sent  nmbassadora  to  Athens  to 
compbtin  of  the  step  which  had  been  taken  against 
him  and  of  the  accusations  with  which  he  had  been 
ftssailed.  These  circumstances  (b.  c  314}  gave  oc- 
casion to  the  second  Philippic  of  Demos thenes,  but, 
though  the  Jcahm^  of  m  Athenians  was  folly 
roused,  and  ue  answer  which  they  retained  to  PhiKp 
does  not  appear  to  have  thorongUy  satisfied  him, 
still  no  infringement  of  the  peace  took  place. 

The  same  year  (344)  was  marked  also  by  a  sue* 
cessful  expedition  oi  Philip  into  lUyrio,  and  by  hia 
expulsion  for  the  third  time  of  the  party  of  the 
tyiantt  from  Pherae,  a  circtimstance  which  fur- 
nished him  with  an  excuse  and  aa  opportunity  for 
reducing  the  whole  of  Thessaly  to  a  more  thorough 
dependence  on  himself  (Diod.  xvi.  69  ;  Dem. » 
i'M.  £^  p.  153  ;  Pseudo-Don.  de  HaL  p.  84). 
It  appeon  to  have  been  in  a  c.  843  that  he  made 
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anineficetaalatLempttogaut  an  ascendancy  in  Me- 
gara,  thnngh  the  timiton  Ptoeodonu  and  Perilans 
(Uen.  d«  Cbr.  pp.  242,  324,  da  Fall.  £0?.  p.  43d  ; 
Phit.  ^ioe.  15) ;  and  hi  the  same  year  he  marched 
into  Epeima,  aai  oompdled  three  reftactmy  towni 
in  the  Caaaopan  diatriet, — Pandona,  Bucheta,  ud 
Ebteim, — to  inbDiit  tbemwlvea  to  hie  brother- in- 
law Alexander  (PModo-Dein.  de  Hal.  p.  84). 
Fran  this  qoarter  be  meditated  an  attack  on  Am- 
Imbcm  and  Acamania,  Uie  Hooew  of  which  woald 
have  enabled  hin  to  efieet  an  union  with  iht  Aeto- 
lisBB.  wbooe  &vonr  he  had  Mcnred  by  a  promiK  of 
lakuig  Nai^Ktiu  for  them  from  the  Achaeani, 
and  •»  to  open  a  way  fi>r  himadf  into  the  Pelopon- 
ngioB.  Bat  the  Atbeniant,  rotued  to  acdrity  by 
Dmostbraea,  lent  amboMidorB  to  the  PeloptHv- 
iminiia  and  Acamanianft,  and  nicceeded  in  forming 
B  ationg  IcBgne  i^sinat  I^iilip,  who  wu  obliged  in 
nmwqMDCc  to  abandon  hii  deeign.  (Den.  PHI. 
id.  pp.  120, 129 ;  Aeach.  e.  Qet.  pp.  65,  67.) 

It  wa»  now  becoming  more  and  more  evident 
that  MCtual  war  between  the  portiei  conld  not  be 
much  Irager  aroided,  and  the  negotialions  eonso- 
^nnil  «n  PhiltpV  oftr  to  modify  the  tema  of  the 
trensjr  of  346  Hrred  only  to  ahow  the  elementa 
diacmtd  which  were  smoslderinff.  The  matters  in 
diefiute  related  mainly :  1.  to  tne  iiland  of  Halon- 
ncMUB,  which  the  Athenians  regarded  as  their  own, 
and  which  Philip  had  seised  >Aer  expelling  from  it 
a  bod  of  pirates ;  2.  to  the  reqaind  restitution 
by  FUlip  of  the  pmperty  of  thoee  Athenians  who 
w«i«  reaidiag  at  Potkbca  at  the  tfane  of  its  capture 
liy  him  in  356  ;  8.  to  Amphipolis  ;  4.  to  the 
Thnctan  cities  which  Philip  nad  taken  after  the 
peace  of  346  had  been  ratified  at  Athena  ;  5.  to 
the  anfpott  given  hy  him  to  tlie  Cardiani  in  their 
qaarrd  about  their  boundaries  wiffi  the  Athenian 
aeulen  in  the  <3ietBonesns  [Diopeithkh]  ;  and  of 
these  qaesticna  not  one  was  tatishctorily  ndjusled, 
aa  we  nay  see  from  the  speech  (wtpl  'Wony^nu) 
wkicfa  was  deliTered  in  answer  to  a  letter  from 
Pldlip  to  lite  Atheniatu  on  die  sobject  of  their 
siiMplaints.  Bsriy  in  ac.  342  Philip  marched  into 
Tkcnctf  against  Teres  and  Cenofaleptes,  and  esta- 
bliabed  colonies  in  the  conquered  territory,  Hosti- 
liiiea  essaed  between  the  Macedonians  and  Dio- 
peMwa,  the  Athenian  eonmander  in  the  Cherso- 
neoas,  and  the  remonstnmce  sent  to  Athens  by 
Pfattip  called  fwth  the  speech  of  Demosthenes  (vfpl 
^iffimftnw),  in  whidi  the  oondnct  of  Diopeithes 
was  defcsded,  as  also  the  tUrd  Philippic,  in  conse- 
^mente  of  which  the  Adienians  appear  to  hitve  en- 
tered inle  a  successful  n^tiation  with  the  Persian 
kins  for  an  alliance  against  Macedonia  (Phil. 
<W  Ali.  ep.  Dm.  p.  160  ;  Diod.  Tvi.  75  ;  Paus.  i. 
39 ;  Air.  AmA-  ii.  14).  The  operations  in  Euboea 
in  ii.c.  342  and  341  (CAi-LiAa ;  Clbit^iichith  ; 
Parmdhon  ;  Phocion],  as  well  as  the  attack  of 
<*alUaa.  sanctiotied  by  Athens,  against  the  towns  on 
tb^  bay  of  Pagn-i.-ic.  brought  matters  nearer  to  a 
cnsia,  and  Philip  sent  to  the  Athenbns  a  letter. 

extant,  defending  his  own  conduct  and  arraign- 
ing dwin.  But  the  siege  of  Perinthoa  and  By- 
■laliiiai,  in  wWeh  he  was  engaged,  bad  inoeased 
the  feelings  vi  ahum  and  anger  at  Athena,  and  a 
decree  was  pnaeed,  on  the  motion  of  Demosthenes, 
the  endangered  cities.  Chares,  to 
whran  the  amuunent  was  nt  first  entnisted,  eRtcted 
Bathing,  or  lather  worse  than  nothing  ;  but  Phocion, 
*sha  soKrseded  him,  conipcUrd  Phili^i  tn  raise  the 
sirgeef  bnth  thetMwns 'ihc.  3:'0).  (Withrespect 


toSelyrahiia,  see  Newman,  in  the  QaaiaUMammm^ 
Tol.  i.  pp.  153,  154.) 

This  gleam,  however,  of  Athenian  prosperity 
was  destined  to  be  as  short  as  it  was  glorious. 
Philip,  baffled  in  Thrace,  earned  his  aims  agdnst 
Atheas,  a  Scythian  prince,  from  whmn  he  had  re- 
ceived insult  and  injury.  The  campaign  was  a 
saccessfol  one  ;  but  on  Ms  return  from  the  Danube 
hia  mardi  was  opposed  by  the  Triballi,  and  in  a 
battle  whieh  he  fought  with  them  be  received  a 
severe  wonod.  This  expedition  he  would  seem  to 
have  undertaken  partly  in  the  hope  of  deluding  the 
Greeks  into  the  beGrf  that  Grecian  potitica  occupied 
his  attenlioo  less  than  hnetofore ;  and  meanwhile 
Aeschines  and  his  party  were  blindly  or  treache- 
roDsIy  promotiiig  his  de^gna  against  the  liberties 
of  thdr  eoontiy.  For  the  way  in  iriiidi  they  did 
so,  and  for  the  events  which  eosned  down  to  the 
fatal  battle  of  Chaenneia,  in  jlc  336,  ^  leador  it 
referred  to  the  article  Dimosthinks. 

The  effect  of  this  last  decisive  victory  was  to 
hiy  Greece  at  the  feet  of  Philip  ;  and,  if  we  may 
believe  the  several  statements  of  Thaopompns,  Dio- 
doms,  and  Plutarch,  he  gave  vent  to  bis  eznItatioD 
in  a  nmt  anaeemly  manner,  and  celebrated  his 
triumph  with  drunken  oigies,  reeling  fbrtb  from  the 
banquet  to  visit  the  field  of  battle,  and  ringitw  dfr 
risivdy  the  eommanoement  of  the  decrees  «  De- 
mosthenes^ falling  aa  it  doe*  into  a  cenue  lambk 
verse, — 

AiuueoMnis  AmueflAwu*  IlBtanfftf  i4B*  sTnv. 

(Theopomp.  op.  Alk.  x.  p.  433  ;  Diod.  zvi.  87  ; 
PluL  Dm.  20.)  Yet  he  extended  to  the  Athe- 
nians treatment  br  more  fikvourable  than  they 
could  have  hoped  to  have  received  irnm  him.  Their 
citiEetts  who  had  been  taken  prisoner^  were  sent 
hnne  without  ransom,  due  fonenl  riles  were  paid 
to  di«r  dead,  whose  bones  Philip  eonunisBioned 
Antipater  to  bear  to  Athens ;  their  eonstttntion 
was  left  untouched  ;  and  their  territory  was  even 
increased  by  the  restoration  of  Oiwib,  which  waa 
takni  from  the  Thebana.  On  Tliebes  the  cm- 
qneror^  rengeance  fell  more  heavily.  Besides  the 
loss  of  Oropos,  he  deprived  her  of  her  supremacy 
in  Boeetia,  placed  her  government  in  the  hands  of 
a  Esction  devoted  to  his  interests,  and  garrisoned 
the  Cadmeia  with  Macedonian  troops.  The  weak- 
ness to  which  be  thus  reduced  her  made  it  safe  for 
him  to  deal  leueatly  with  Athens,  a  coorae  to 
which  he  would  he  indined  by  his  predileGtien  for 
a  city  BO  rich  in  sdenoe  and  art  and  liteiatnre,  no 
leu  tban  by  the  wish  of  increasing  his  popularity 
and  his  character  for  moderation  throughout  Greece. 
And  new  he  seemed  to  have  indeed  within  his 
reach  the  accomidishment  of  the  gnat  object  of  his 
ambition,  the  invauon  and  conqOest  of  the  Peruan 
eniHre.  In  a  congress  held  at  Corindt,  which  was 
attended,  according  to  his  invitation,  by  depoties 
from  every  Grecian  state  with  the  exception  of 
Spiirta.  wnr  with  Persia  was  determined  on.  and 
the  kin;;  of  Macedonia  was  appointed  to  command 
the  foices  of  the  national  ctmfederacy.  He  then 
advanced  into  the  Peloponnesna,  where  he  invaded 
and  ravaged  Laconia,  and  compelled  the  Lacedae- 
monians to  Burn;nder  a  pordon  of  their  territory  to 
Arg<»,  Tegea,  Megalopolis,  snd  Messenia ;  and, 
having  thus  weakened  and  bambled  Sparta  and 
established  hii  power  throiigh  the  whole  of  Oieecsi 
he  returned  home  in  the  latter  end  of  h.  c.  338. 
I     In  the  fbllowing^feor  his  marriage  with  Cles* 
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pBtra,  the  daughter  of  AttnluB,  one  of  his  genentk 
'  [ClbofatramNo.  1  ],  led  to  the  mod  Hrious  di>- 
tnrbuKM  io  hia  ftunily.  Olympiai  and  AlexAoder 
withdrew  in  great  indignation  from  Macedonia,  the 
^oung  prince  taking  refuge  in  Illyria,  which  aeemi 
in  cooacqneuce  to  have  been  involved  in  war  with 
Philip,  while  Olympias  fled  to  Rpeimt  and  incited 
her  brother  Alexander  to  take  vengeance  on  her 
huiband.  But  thia  danger  Philip  averted  b;  pro- 
miung  hia  daughter  Clet^tn  in  marriage  to  hia 
brother-in-law  [Clwpatra,  No.  2],  and  Oljnipiaa 
and  her  aoD  letumed  home,  ttill  however  maaking 
reaeoiment  nnder  a  ahow  of  reconciliation.  The 
breach  between  Philip  and  Alezaiuler  appeari  to 
have  been  further  wideiied  by  ttie  aoapicion  which 
the  latter  entertained  that  hia  &ther  meant  to 
exclude  him  from  the  moceiaion.  Thia  feeling  was 
Btrengthened  in  Alezander'a  mind  by  the  propoaed 
marriage  of  his  half-brother  Arriiidaeua  with  the 
daughter  of  Pixodarus,  the  Carian  aatrap,  to  whom 
accmlingly  he  sent  to  negotiate  for  the  hand  of  the 
lady  for  hinuelC  Philip  diacoveied  the  intrigue, 
and,  being  highly  ezaaperaled,  punished  thoae  who 
had  been  the  chief  ioatmmenta  of  it  with  itnpriion- 
nent  and  exile.  Meanwhile,  hia  preparations  for 
hia  Asiatic  expeditioD  were  not  neglected,  and  early 
in  B.  c.  336  he  sent  fbrcea  into  Asia,  under  Par- 
mraion,  Amyntas,  and  Attalus,  to  draw  ov«i  the 
Greek  cities  to  his  cause.  Bat  the  great  enterprise 
was  reserved  for  a  higher  genius  and  a  more  vigor- 
ons  hand.  In  the  summer  of  the  Inat-menticnted 
year  Philip  held  a  grand  festival  at  Aegae,  to  ao- 
lemnise  the  nuptials  of  his  daughter  with  Alex- 
ander of  EpeiniB.  It  was  attended  by  deputies 
froin  the  chief  state*  of  Greece,  bringing  golden 
crowns  a*  pnacots  to  the  Macedonian  ki^  while 
ftom  the  Atheniana  there  came  also  a  decree,  de- 
claring that  any  conspirator  against  Philip  who 
might  flee  for  refuge  to  Athena,  should  be  delivered 
up.  The  solemnities  of  the  second  day  of  the  fes- 
tival commenced  with  a  splendid  procession,  in 
which  an  image  of  Philip  was  presnmptuoDaly 
borne  along  amongat  those  of  the  twelve  Olympian 
gods.  Ha  himaelf  advanced  in  a  white  robe  be- 
tween his  son  and  the  bridegroom,  having  given 
ordera  to  his  guards  to  keep  atadiatanee&om  liim, 
as  lie  had  sufficient  protection  in  the  goodwill  of 
the  whole  of  Greece.  As  he  drew  near  to  the 
theatre,  a  youth  of  noble  blood,  named  Panaanias, 
zashed  fbrmrdand  plnn^  into  his  aide  with  latal 
eliect  a  Celtic  aword,  which  he  had  hidden  under 
hia  dress.  The  assassin  was  immediately  pursued 
and  slain  by  some  of  the  royal  guards.  His  motive 
fur  the  deed  is  stated  by  Aristotle  (Polit.  v.  10,  ed. 
Bekk.)  to  have  been  private  resentment  against 
Philip,  to  whom  he  had  cranplained  in  vain  of  a 
gross  outrage  offered  to  him  by  Attalus.  Olympias 
and  Alexander,  however,  were  auspectcd  of  being 
implicated  in  the  plot,  and  the  auipiden  seems  only 
too  well-giounded  as  br  as  Olympias  is  concerned. 
The  murder,  it  is  said,  had  been  preceded  by  omens 
and  warnings.  Philip  had  consulted  the  Delphic 
oracle  about  hia  projected  expedition  to  Aaia,  and 
had  recrived  the  ambiguoua  answer,— 

Eemroi  itiw  6  raSpot,  (xn  t^Aoi,  ferir  i  hvaiov. 

Again,  the  oracle  of  Trophonius  had  desired  him 
to  beware  of  a  chariot,  in  oinsequence  of  which  he 
never  entered  one  ;  but  the  sword  with  which  Pan- 
aanias slaw  him  had  the  figure  of  a  duriot  carved 
in  iroiy  on  iti  hilt.  Lastly,  at  the  banquet  which 
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closed  the  lirst  day's  festivities  at  Argue,  the  tn- 
gedian  Neoptolemns  redted,  at  Phili^i's  dewre,  a 
piece  of  lyrical  poetry,  which  was  intended  to 
apply  to  the  approaching  down&l  of  the  Peraun 
king,  and  spoke  of  the  vanity  of  human  prospuity 
and  of  far-reaching  hopes  cut  abort  by  death.  (Diod. 
zvi.  91,  9-2  ;  Ael.  Y.H.  iii.  45  ;  Cic  daFoLZ; 
Paus.  viii.  7.) 

Philip  died  in  the  forty-seventh  year  of  hia  age 
and  the  twenty-fourth  of  hia  reign,  leaving  for  his 
son  a  great  work  indeed  to  do,  bnt  also  a  great  help 
far  its  accomplishment  in  the  condition  of  Greece 
and  of  Macedonia  ;  Greece  so  &r  subject  as  to  be 
incapable  of  impeding  his  enterprise, — Macedonia 
with  an  organised  army  and  a  military  disci[diDe . 
unknown  before,  and  with  a  body  of  nobles  bound 
closely  to  the  thitone,  chiefly  through  the  plu  in- 
troduced or  extended  by  Phtl^  ef  gathering  roand 
the  king  the  aona  of  the  gnat  ftmilies,  and  pro- 
viding for  their  education  at  court,  wlidle  he  em- 
ployed them  in  attendance  on  hia  peraon,  like  the 
pagt-s  in  the  feudal  tunes.  (Ael.  V,H.  xiv.  49 ; 
Arr.  Ani;^.  iv.  13  f  CurU  viii.  6,  8:  VaLMax.iii. 
3.  ext  1.) 

Philip  had  a  great  number  of  wives  and  conca- 

bines.  Beaides  Olympias  and  Geopatn^  we  may 
mention,  I.  hii  first  wife  Audata,  an  lUyrian  prin- 
ceaa,  and  the  mother  of  Cynane  ;  2.  Phila,  sister  of 
Derdas  and  Machatas,  a  princess  of  Elymiotis ; 
3.  Niceaipolis  of  Pherae,  the  mother  of  Thesaalo- 
nicB ;  4.  Philinna  of  Larissa,  the  mother  of  Airhi- 
daeua;  £.  Meda,  daughter  of  Cithelaa,  king  of 
Thrace  ;  6.  Arsinoe,  the  mother  of  Ptolemy  1., 
king  of  Egypt,  with  whom  she  was  prepiant  when 
she  married  LagUL  To  these  nnmerona  connections 
temperament  as  well  as  policy  aeema  to  have  in- 
dined  him.  He  waa  strongly  addicted,  indeed,  to 
sensual  enjoyment  of  every  kind,  with  which  (not 
unlike  Louis  XI.  of  France,  in  some  of  the  lighter 
parts  of  his  character)  he  combined  a  turn  for 
humour,  not  always  over  nice,  and  a  sort  of  easy, 
genial  good-uature,  which,  as  it  costs  nothing  and 
calls  for  no  sacrifice,  is  often  found  in  ctainection 
with  the  propensity  to  self-indulgencf^  Yel  hia 
passions,  however  strong,  were  always  kept  in  sub- 
jection to  his  interests  and  ambitious  views,  and, 
in  tile  words  of  bishop  Tbirlwall,  "it  was  some- 
thing great,  that  one  who  enjoyed  the  pleasures  of 
animal  existence  so  keenIy,should  have  encounUrcd 
BO  much  toil  and  danger  for  glonr  and  empire^ 
{Grtaoe,  vol.  vi  p.  86).  He  was  fond  of  sdeiice 
and  literature,  in  the  patronage  of  which  he  ai^veara 
to  have  been  liberal ;  and  his  appreciation  of  great 
minds  is  shosvu,  if  not  by  his  preaumed  intimacy 
with  Plato,  at  any  rate  by  his  undoubted  connection 
with  Aristotle.  His  own  physical  and  mental 
qualifications  for  the  station  which  he  filled  and  the 
career  of  conquest  which  he  folhiwed,  were  vi  tbe 
highest  order  i— a  robust  fiame  and  a  noble  and 
commanding  presence  ;  "  ready  eloquence,  to  which 
art  only  applied  the  cultivation  reqmute  to  satisfy 
the  fostidieus  demands  of  a  rhetorical  age ;  quick- 
ness of  observation,  acutenesa  of  diacemment,  pre- 
aence  of  mind,  fertility  of  invention,  and  dexterity 
in  the  mnnn^ment  of  men  and  things'*  (ThirlwalU 
voL  V.  p.  169).  In  the  purauit  of  his  political 
objects  he  was,  as  we  have  seen,  nnscrupuloua,  and 
ever  ready  to  resort  to  duplicity  and  corruption. 
Tot,  when  we  coandet  tiie  humanity  and  genenua 
cloneiM^  which  have  gained  for  him  from  Cicero 
(dc  (y.  L  26}  the  praise  of  havii^t  been  <*  always 
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Itreat.'"  nnd  ffbich  he  seemi  to  hare  pmetised  quite 
Ks  HiDch  from  cludoe  u  front  policy,  ve  may  well 
adnit  that  be  does  not  amiear  to  duadvantage,  even 
iBonlly  speaking,  hj  the  ride  of  his  fellow-con- 
of  mankind.  (Demoath.  CHyntL,  PhU^  de 
FoIm.  Zng^  de  Cor.,  de  Chert.,  de  Pae. ;  AeKh.  de 
J^aU.  Leg.,  c  Cta. ;  Itocr.  PJtH.,  Ep.  ad  Phil.; 
tKad.  XTL ;  JosL  tu. — ix.;  Plut.  Demosth.,  Phoe^ 
^^Mu  -Ay.  «<  Apopki  Ath.  xL  p.  476,  ziil 
fk  557,  jit.  pi  614  ;  Strab.  til  pp.  S07.  820,  823, 
viB.  pp.  361,  374,  iz.  p.  437  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  iv.  19, 
vi.  I,  viiL  12,  15.  xiL  53,  54.  ziii.  7,  11  ;  GelL  is. 
3  :  Cic  deQf.i^.  14,  15,  riuc.  QuaeO.  t.  U, 
^O:  i.  16}  Polyb.  ii.  48,  iii.  6,  t.  10,  viiL  11—13, 
ix.  28,  Alc  iTiL  14  ;  Leland,  lAft  of  Philip; 
Winiewiki,  Comm.  Hid.  et  ChronoL  in  Dem.  Oral. 
d«  Cor.  ;  Dntmaim,  Gtnek.  da  Verfalli  der  GrietA- 
xadkM  SlaaU»  ;  Wachsmutfa,  Hid.  Ant,  vol  ii.  Eng. 
tnmL ;  Wehke,  de  HypeH>.  Errorum  m  HitL 
M>ka.  Gemiriot ;  ThiilwaU>  HiOory  of  Gneet, 

«ri  V.  TL)  IB.  E,} 
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cots  or  raiLiPPUs  il,  kins  of  hackdokia. 

PHILIPPUS  HI.  (♦|Xnnro*),  king  of  Macb- 
BOKIA.  The  name  of  Philip  wna  bestowed  by  the 
JiCaeedfMiian  anny  npon  Arrhidaeus,  the  bastard 
wrm  of  Philip  II.,  when  he  was  raised  to  the  throne 
after  the  death  of  Alejouder  111.,  and  is  the  only 
■pprllatimi  whieh  ^^lem  npon  hu  coins.  He 
ictBXiMd  to  Hacedoou,  «h«e  be  and.  his  wife 
EMii'diee  were  pat  to  death  by  older  of  Olympias, 
a-cT  317.  For  bis  lile  and  reign,  see  Arrhi- 
nA3tun.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COirC  OP  PHILIFPUS  tlL  KING  OF  HACRDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS  IV.  (♦Oiimroi),  kuigof  Macb- 
voKU,  was  Uw  eldest  son  of  Canasder,  whom  he 
■QEceeded  OD  the  throne,  R.  c  297,  or,  according  to 
Cimtan,  early  in  296.  The  exact  period  of  his 
jcign  is  ODoertain,  bnt  it  appears  to  have  lasted 
onU-  ■  fiew  months,  when  he  was  carried  off  by  a 
eommptive  disorder,  B.C.  296.  No  events  are 
iccocded  to  &•  of  this  short  interval ;  but  it  appears 
4hat-  be  maintained  tlie  friendly  relations  with 
AdtcM  vbicb  had  been  established  by  his  &ther, 
mai  b«  was  probably  advancing  into  Greece  to 
— pport  hit  partisnns  in  that  country,  when  his 
death  took  phK.e  at  Elateia  in  Phodt.  (Paus.  ix. 
7.  J  3  ;  Justin,  xv.  4.  xtL  1  ;  Porphyr.  «p.  Euseh. 
Aim.  pi  155  J  Dexipp.  ap  Syncell.  p.  504,  ed. 
Ham;  Dnyseo,  H^Uuiam.  vol.  i.  pp.  £65,  566 ; 
antaa,F.ATQLii.Fp.l80,336.)   [E.  H.  a] 


COIN  OF  PHILIPFUB  IV.  KING  OP  HACSDONIA. 

PHILIPPUS  V.  (•lA.mroi),  king  of  Mac»- 
DONiA,  son  of  Demetrius  II.,  was  one  of  the  ablest 
and  most  eminent  of  the  Macedonian  monarch s. 
It  appean  that  h«  was  bom  in  the  year  B.a  337, 
and  nie  was  thns  only  owht  years  dd  at  the  death  of 
his  father  Demetrius.  The  sovereign  power  was  gor- 
sequently  assumed  by  his  uncle  Antigonus  Doson, 
who,  though  he  certainly  ruled  as  king  rather  than 
merely  as  guardian  of  his  nephew,  was  faithfiil  to 
the  interests  of  Philip,  wh<»n  he  regarded  as  bis 
natural  successor,  and  to  whom  ho  transfened  the 
soTereignty  at  his  death,  in  b.  c.  220,  to  the  ex- 
clusion of  his  own  children.  (Polyli.  ii.  45,  70, 
ir.  2 ;  Paus.  viiL  8.  g  9 ;  Jnsthi,  xxviti.  4 ;  Porphyr. 
ap.  Euseb.Arm.p.l58.)  He  was  careful  however  to 
appoint  friends  of  his  own  to  all  the  mere  important 
offices  of  the  state ;  one  of  whom,  Apelles,  bue  the 
tiUe  of  goudian  of  the  yomg  \.\p%  (Polyb.  it.  87 ), 
tboogh  the  latter  M«mi  to  have  in  fiwt  assumed  the 
administratioD  of  affiurs  into  his  own  hands  from 
the  very  beginning  of  his  reign.  The  prudent  and 
vigorous  administration  of  Antigonus  had  greatly 
strengthened  the  Macedonian  empin  ;  bnt  the  youth 
of  Philip,  who  was  only  seventeen  years  old  at  the 
lime  of  his  aeeestioo  (Polyb.  iv.  5 ;  Justin  makes 
him  only  fborteen),  was  rpgarded  with  contempt  by 
his  enemies,  and  the  Aetolians  seised  the  oppor^ 
tunity  to  commit  acts  of  aggression  and  hostility  in 
the  Peloponnese.  Aratnsandthe  Aehaeaas  imme- 
diately applied  to  the  young  king  for  assistance  ; 
bnt  Philip,  thoi^h  not  umnindfbl  of  his  allies,  waa 
at  first  unwilling  to  engage  in  open  war  with  the 
Aetolians  on  account  of  what  he  regarded  as  mere 
plimdering  expeditions.  Soon,  however,  the  defeat 
of  the  Achaeans  at  Caphyae,  and  the  daring  oat- 
rage  of  the  Aetolians  in  seising  and  bambg  Cy- 
naetha,  aroused  him  to  the  necessity  of  Immediate 
action,  and  he  proceeded  m  person  to  Corintb  at  the 
head  of  a  considerable  force.  He  arrived  too  Ut» 
to  act  against  the  Aetolians,  who  had  already 
quitted  the  Peloponnese,  bat  by  advancing  to 
Tegea  he  succeeded  in  overawing  the  I>icedaemo- 
nians,  who  wen  secretly  disposed  to  favour  the 
Aetolians,  and  for  a  time  prevented  them  from 
quitting  the  cause  of  their  allies.  He  next  pre- 
sided at  a  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  and 
other  allied  states  at  Corinth,  at  which  war  was 
declared  against  the  Aetolians  by  the  common 
consent  of  all  present,  inclading  berides  Philip 
himself  and  the  Achaeans,  tiie  BoMtians,  Phooans, 
EpuiDta,  Acarnanians,  and  Messeatans.  Few  of 
these,  however,  were  ntber  dispoaed  or  ready  to 
take  an  acdve  part  in  immediate  hostilities,  while 
the  Iiacedaemonians  and  Elcans  openly  espoused 
the  cause  of  the  Aetolians.  It  was  evident  there- 
fore tliat  the  chief  burden  of  the  war  would  de- 
volve upon  Philip  and  the  Achaeana,and  the  yonng 
king  returned  to  Maeedonm  to  prepare  for  the  oon- 
t«U  (PolTb.iv.5,9,16,19.22— 29,31— 36;  Plut. 
Arai.  A7).  His  first  care  was  to  fortify  his  own 
bonders  agunat  the  neighbouring  barbariani,  and 
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he  WM  aUe  to  conclude  a  treaty  with  ScerdilaTdu, 
king  of  lUTrit,  who  undertook  to  m«u1  the  A«to- 
liana  hf  aw.  Eki^in  the  coniiiig  aptiiig  {B.C. 
31 9 )  PhiHp  entend  Epnnu  with  an  an^r  irflfiiOUO 
foot  and  800  hone,  and  waa  qnicklj  joined  by  th« 
whole  foreea  of  the  Epeirots  and  Acannmiana ;  bot 
Ilia  Bucceiaea  were  limited  to  the  reduction  of  aame 
forta  and  towns  on  the  frontiera  of  Aetolia  and 
Aeamania,  and  to  the  taTage  of  the  adjoining 
connlry,  when  he  waa  recalled  to  Haoedonia  by 
the  iwwa  of  an  invaaion  of  die  Datdaniana.  Hie 
btubarinna,  iudeed,  retired  on  hearing  of  hia  retuis, 
but  Philip  apent  the  remaiader  of  the  aummer  and 
autumn  in  Thetaaly,  aiid  it  waa  not  until  the 
winter  had  already  aet  in,  and  hia  Achaean  allies 
hnd  begun  to  despair  of  hia  arrival,  that  he  aad- 
denly  preaeated  himaelf  at  Corinth  at  the  head  of 
a  nnall  but  adect  amy.  Thia  unexpected  ma- 
nwivre  was  completely  cucceaiful ;  he  aurpriaed 
and  totally  defeated  a  force  of  Aelolian  and  Eleian 
troopa  under  Euripidas,  and  following  up  his  ad- 
Tintage,  took  the  atrtuig  fwtieaa  of  Pscqihii  by  a 
sudden  aatanlt,  laid  waste  witboot  oppowtion  the 
rich  plains  of  Elia,  and  then  advancing  into  Tri- 
phyiia,  made  himaelf  maater  of  the  whole  of  that 
region,  though  abounding  in  strongholda,  within 
aix  days.  After  thia  brilliant  campaign,  be  todc 
Dp  bis  qiuirtora  at  Argos  for  the  remainder  of  the 
winter.  (Pol^b.  iv.  37,  57,  61— «2.) 

The  eiiauing  spring  (&&  318)  he  first  turned 
his  attention  to  the  nouctiou  of  the  important 
island  of  C^ephallenia,  but  fidM  in  an  attack  on 
the  city  of  Polae  in  conaeqnetica  of  the  treachery 
nnd  misconduct  of  one  of  hia  own  oflicera,  I^eontina, 
who  purposely  prevented  the  troops  under  bis 
comtnand  from  carrying  the  beach  by  asaaulL 
Hereupon  Philip  abandoned  the  enterprise ;  but 
landing  suddenly  at  the  bead  of  the  Ambracian 
gulf,  he  penetrated  unexpectedly  into  the  beart  of 
Aetolia,  where  he  surprised  the  capital  city  of 
Thcnnua,  in  which  all  the  wealth  and  trcasoies  of 
the  Aetoliun  leaders  were  deposited.  The  whole 
flf  these  fell  into  the  buds  of  the  kins,  and  were 
either  cwried  oiF  or  destroyed,  together  with  a 
rast  (jtmntity  of  aims  and  amour ;  bat  not  content 
with  this,  Philip  set  fire  to  the  sacred  buildings, 
and  destroyed  all  the  statues  and  odier  works  of 
art  with  which  they  were  adorned.  The  Aetoltana 
in  vain  attacked  hia  army  on  his  retreat,  and  he 
euccecded  in  carrying  off  Uie  spoils  in  safety  to  his 
fleet.  (Polyb.  v.  J— 9,  13,  U.)  Having  by  thia 
sudden  blow  struck  terror  into  the  Aetolinns  them- 
selvea,  lie  next  turnrd  hia  arms  againat  their  Pelo- 
ponneaiunjdiies,Badretumingiu  nil  haate  to  Corinth, 
Msembled  the  Achaean  forces,  and  invaded  Laconia 
before  the  Spnrtana  bad  heard  of  his  having  quitted 
Aetolia.  liehcending  the  valley  of  the  Eurotaa  he 
pasted  dose  to  SpvLi  itKclf,  liiiJ  waste  the  whole 
country  as  far  as  TAenaruB  aiid-Maloo,  and  on  his 
return  tiUnlly  defeated  the  forces  with  which  Ly- 
ctii^«  hod  occupied  the  heighu  near  Sparta,  in 
order  to  intercept  his  retreat.  (Jd.  V,  17 — ^^4.) 
An  attempt  was  now  made  by  the  Chians  and 
Rhodiati*  to  effect »  peace  by  their  mediation ;  but 
thoogb  PfaiHp  conspntml  tn  a  trace  for  the  purpcrse 
of  ciuryitiff  on  the  negotiations,  these  proved  abor- 
tive, and  tlw  war  was  atill  continued.  The  opera- 
tiona  of  the  nvxt  year  (&  c.  'J  1 7)  were  lesa  brilliant, 
but  fortune  adll  fiivonrcd  the  anas  of  Philip  and 
hia  allies  ;  the  king,  who  had  returned  to  Mice- 
ilnan,  took  the  important  furtras  of  Bylasota,  in 
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Paemiia,  which  waa  well  calculated  to  t^sek  Um 
inroads  of  the  Daidaniana,  and  aftorwaida  invaded 
Tbeiaaly,  whm  ha  radneed  the  Phthielk  Thdn. 
TIm  Ammus,  OB  their  aide^  had  taiaed  laiffa 
fortea,  and  carried  «i  the  war  with  ausch  soeoeaa 
in  the  Peloponnese.  Heanwb^^  events  of  far 
greater  importance  had  been  passing  tn  Italy,  and 
the  news  of  Uie  battle  of  Thn^ymetie,  wh  ich  reached 
Philip  while  he  was  edebntinp  the  NeuNU  game* 
at  Aq|M,  detennined  him  to  batan  to  the  Of  Biturca 
for  poKe  which  bad  been  renewed  by  the  Mntml 
powers,  the  Chians,  Rbodians,  and  Pttdeny,  king 
of  £^ypL  A  treaty  was  soon  brongbt  abnit,  by 
which  it  was  agreed  that  both  parties  should  re- 
tain i^t  they  then  yoawsied ;  and  thus  ended, 
after  a  duration  of  three  years,  the  contest  cmd- 
monly  known  as  the  Sociu  War.  (Polyb.  v.  24, 
29,  30,  97—105.) 

During  the  course  of  these  events  it  is  certain 
that  the  character  of  Philip  aopeara  in  the  moot  fa- 
vourable light  Thnoghoat  the  military  opentiona 
he  displayed  unooamoa  aUUtieii  Hia  doing  and 
rapid  movemenlB  ditooooKted  aU  tha  jIm  e€  hia 
enemies ;  and  the  boldneaa  of  bis  conceptions  waa 
aceompanied  with  a  vigour  lud  akiU  in  the  ezeca- 
tion  of  them,  which  might  have  done  credit  to  the 
oldest  and  most  pmctised  general.  But  hia  militur 
talents  were  accompanied  with  merita  of  a  still 
hkbn  order.  His  pdicT  iDcUaed  alwayi  to  tha 
side  of  damen^  and  mownti«i,  and  he  had  esta- 
bliahed  a  wdl-eamed  popnlari^  dinachnnt  Omn. 
by  repeated  prods  of  generosity  and  good  ^th. 
So  high,  indeed,  waa  his  character  in  these  respects, 
that  ali  the  cities  of  Crete  are  mid  to  have  volnnut- 
rily  united  in  pUring  themselves  nnder bis  protection 
and  patronage  (Piriyb.  viL  18  i  VUA.  Ant.  Aft). 
Unfortunately  these  favoanbla  di^aaitions  w«n 
not  destined  to  laat  long ;  and  the  diange  that 
subsequently  came  over  his  character  appears  tn 
have  commenced  ftbnost  immediately  after  the  clostt 
of  the  Social  War.  It  is  scarcdy  probable,  as  *ng- 
geited  by  Plutarch,  that  hia  naturally  evil  diqtoaition 
had  been  hitherto  restrained  fear,  and  that  he 
now  first  hcf^  to  show  himaeu  in  his  true  colonra ; 
PoIybiuB  more  planaibly  aaoibea  the  change  in  hia 
character  to  the  influence  of  evil  counsellor* ; 
though  these  very  [ffobably  did  no  more  than  ac- 
celerata  the  natunl  eflaela  too  ofken  jpodaced  br 
the  intoxication  of  anecem  and  the  peaaaaiiop  of 
arbitrary  power  at  an  eaily  ane.  It  is  certun  at 
IcRst  that  the  evil  counsdlora  were  not  wanting. 
Apellea  and  the  other  officers  to  whom  the  chief 
posts  in  the  administration  bad  been  confided  by 
Antigonus  Doson,  had  hoped  to  bold  the  uncon- 
trolled direction  of  aflhira,  under  the  reign  of  the 
young  king,  and  could  ill  brook  to  see  their  power 
supp^ted  by  the  growing  influence  of  Acatns, 
who  at  thia  period  chiefly  awayed  the  counsels  of 
Philip.  Having  failed  in  repeated  attempts  to  un- 
dermine the  power  of  the  Achaean  leader,  by 
Gftlumniea  and  intrigues,  they  went  so  far  as  to 
engage  in  tho  most  treasonable  idiemea  for  fht*- 
tinting  all  the  designs  of  Philip  himself,  and 
thwarting  the  siiccesa  of  hia  military  enterpriies. 
Their  machinationa  weru  nt  length  di»co^-ered, 
and  Apelles  himself,  together  with  Leontins  nnd 
Megnleas,  the  partners  of  his  guilt,  were  seveiallr 
pat  to  death.  (Polyb.  iv.  76,  »2— 87,  v.  2,  4,  U 
—16. 25—38  t  Pint  Arat.  48.) 

Bat  the  remm-nl  of  these  advermiea  waa  far 
bom  giving  to  Anitus  the  increased  power  and  in- 
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fcesM  whkfa  iii%ht  hare  been  nnticiMled.  A 
Mon  dugemu  rini  had  alnady  made  nia  ^>pear- 
wam  m  Demetrius  of  Phana,  who,  after  his  ezpul- 
■MB  &w  liis  own  dominions  bf  tho  Romani  [D»- 
MBTWtts,  p.  966«  a.],  had  taken  reTnge  al  tlie  ooort 
of  Philip,  and  sooo  acquired  imboanded  influence 
ow  the  mind  of  the  yoaag  king.  It  waa  the  Phar 
raa  exfle  who  first  gafe  a  new  tnm  to  the  fbieisn 
iwtiej  tt  Philip,  bj  direeting  his  attendon  tio  the 
state  of  B&irs  beyond  the  Idnian  sea  ;  and  per- 
aoaded  him  to  conclude  peace  with  the  Aetolians, 
in  order  to  wmlch  the  contest  which  was  going  on 
in  ImIt.  (Poljb.  it.  66,  t.  12,  101,  1U5  ;  Justin, 
zsix.  %  3).  The  ambitkn  of  the  young  king  waa 
ihrnwd  ^  the  pn^ect  thua  held  out  to  him,  but 
be  did  Bpt  dmn  the  time  jet  come  openly  to  take 
part  in  ike  contest,  and  in  the  meanwhile  his  at- 
tention waa  tnned  to  tha  side  of  lllytia.  Seer 
diludaa,  kbg  of  that  country,  had  abandoned  the 
■lliamcp  of  the  ICaeedonioD  tnonareh,  by  whom  he 
daoMd  fainaelf  aggtieted  ;  and  had  taken  advan- 
tage of  Philip^  absence  in  Oreeoe  to  occupy  some 
xnmm  and  fattnsses  on  the  frontiers  of  the  two 
coamtnes.  The  recovery  of  these  occu[»ed  Philip 
dming  Iheremainder  of  the  summer  of  217,  and  the 
winter  waa  afoat  prindpeliy  in  the  preparadoQ  and 
cafoipaDeBt  of  a  fleet  with  which  he  designed  to 
attack  ibm  eeaati  of  lUyrifc  But  scarcely  had  he  en- 
cend  the  Adriatic  in  the  followiiig  summer  (b.  c. 
316),  when  the  nuotnur  that  a  Roman  fieet  was 
vamiag  to  the  assistance  of  Scerdilaldas  inapiied  him 
with  each  alarm  that  he  made  a  hasty  retreat  to 
Cefhalkaia,  and  afterwards  withdrew  to  Macedonia, 
wMboot  attempting  anything  farther  (Polyb.  t.  108 
— 1 1ft).  Bat  the  news  of  the  m&t  diust^r  sus- 
tnned  by  the  Boroaa  aims  at  Cannae  soon  after 
decided  Philip  openly  to  espouse  the  cause  of  Car- 
ihagB,  and  he  denatched  Xenc^hanea  to  Italy  to 
cwiglwdt  a  treaty  «  alliance  with  UonaiboL  Unfor- 
tnat^  llw  ambassador,  after  having  aneacasfiilly 
■HjasBpliihtJ  hi*  miauon,  on  his  return  fell  into  the 
handa  of  the  Kenans,  who  thus  became  aware  of  the 
psujecte  of  Philip,  and  immediatdy  stationed  a  fleet 
Mt  Bmduanm,  to  prevent  him  from  crossing  into 
Italy  ;  while  the  king  himself  on  the  contrary,  re- 
nmnaad  far  a  long  time  in  ignorance  of  the  resoit  of 
Ua  ■egottations,  and  it  waa  not  till  late  m  the  fol- 
lowing  year  (b.c  215)  that  he  sent  a  second 
vmhumj,  and  a  treaty  of  alliance  was  defini- 
tivdj  eondnded  between  him  and  the  Carthii- 
IpMMa  nwrnL  (Lit.  xziii.  33,  34,  36,  35  ; 
rtijh.  idS,Til8;  Appian,  Mae.  1 1  Justin,  xxiz. 
■«-) 

Whether  nilip  reaUy  meditated  at  this  time 
the  ivndon  of  Italy,  or  was  manly  deurous  of 
estatliahh^  his  power  orer  all  the  countries  east 
mS  the  Adriatic,  it  ia  certain  that  bis  proceedings 
wen  marked  by  an  unaccountable  degree  of  heeita- 
tien  nd  delay.  He  auflered  the  remainder  of  the 
otoaen  215  to  pass  awny  without  any  active  mea- 
snM, aiid  though  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  214), 
be  at  length  appeared  in  the  Adriatic  with  a  fleet, 
with  whicb  1m  took  the  town  of  OricuB,  and  laid 
ttejee  to  the  important  city  of  ApoUonia,  his  arms 
were  soon  pamlysed  by  the  nmval  of  a  small  Ko- 
«ai!  farce  under  M.  Lncvinus,  and  he  was  not 
only  cetapelled  to  raise  the  siege  Apollonia,  but 
dr^unyed  his  own  ships  to  prevent  their  fiilling 
into  the  bands  of  the  enemy,  and  effected  hisratrent 
le  Siwedoaia  by  land.  (Liv.  xxn.  40.)  The  fol- 
h»»iiig  Jim  (II  iT),  he  was  moie  sncceasfol,  having 


made  himaelf  master  of  the  atrong  fortress  of  Lissus, 
the  capture  of  which  waa  followed  by  the  anlmiia- 
sioa  of  great  part  of  lUyria  ( Polyb.  Tiii.  I  fi) :  bat 
this  dedsive  blow  was  not  followed  up  ;  and  the 
apparent  inaction  of  the  king  during  the  two  fol- 
lowing years  is  the  more  remorkalw,  because  the 
occBpatfon  ci  Tatentmn  by  Hannibal  would  have 
■eenied  likely,  at  this  janctare,  to  fiKilitote  his 
communications  with  Italy. 

Meanwhile,  the  proceedings  of  Philip  in  Greece 
were  but  too  well  calculated  to  alienate  all  the 
fiivounhle  disposititms  previously  entertained  to- 
warda  him.  In  b.  &  215,  he  bad  interposed  in 
thaafiind'  Measenia,  in  a  manner  that  led  to  a 
fearfiil  maasMie  of  the  oligarchical  party  in  that 
state :  the  reproaches  of  Atatus  on  this  occauon 
were  bitter  and  vehement,  and  from  henceforth  all 
fneudship  was  at  an  end  between  them,  Philip 
was,  however,  still  ao  tu  swayed  by  his  influence 
as  to  regain  at  that  time  from  the  design  of  seizing 
by  tnacheiy  on  the  focticsB  of  Ithome;  bnt  after 
hia  retam  from  hia  nnsoccessfnl  expedition  to  It 
lyiia  (b.  c.  214)  be  returned  to  this  project,  and 
sent  Demftrius  of  Pbaroa  to  cany  it  into  execu- 
tion. The  latter  was  killed  in  the  attempt ;  but 
his  death  produced  no  change  in  the  coimseia  of 
Philip,  who  now  invaded  Measenia  himself,  and 
bud  waste  the  open  coontry  with  fire  and  sword. 
Meanwhile,  the  breach  between  him  and  Aratns  had 
beocmie  daily  mote  com|dete,  and  was  still  farther 
widened  by  the  discovery  that  the  king  was  car- 
rying on  a  criminal  intercourse  with  the  wife  of 
the  younger  Aratus.  At  length  the  king  was 
induced  to  listen  to  the  insidious  proposal  of  Tan- 
rion,  and  to  rid  himself  of  his  femier  friend  and 
counsellor  by  means  of  a  slow  and  secret  poison, 
ac.  213.  {Polyb.  viL  10—14,  viii.  10, 14  ;  Plut. 
AmL  49—52.) 

The  war  between  Phil^)  and  the  Romans  had 
been  cuiiel  on,  for  some  time,  with  itaMconntahle 
dacknesa  on  bodi  sides,  when  it  all  at  once  assumed 
a  new  diaracter  in  cmisequaiee  of  the  alliance  en- 
tered into  fay  the  latter  with  the  AetoUuis.  In  the 
treaty  concluded  by  the  Roman  praetor,  M.  Valerius 
Laevinua,  with  that  people  (before  the  end  of 
B.  a  211X  provision  was  also  made  for  comprising 
in  the  alliance  Scerdilaidos,  king  of  lUyria,  and 
Attains,  king  of  Pergamua,  and  the  king  of  Mt^ 
cedonia  thus  found  himself  threatened  on  all  aides 
by  a  powerful  confedeiacy.  (LIt.  xxvi.  24  ;  Justin, 
xxix.  4.)  This  news  at  length  roused  him  &om 
hia  apathy.  Though  it  wai  then  midwinter,  he 
hastened  to  provide  for  the  safety  of  his  frontiers, 
both  on  tha  ude  of  lUyria  and  that  of  Thmce,  and 
then  marched  aonthwirda,  with  an  army,  to  the 
Bucoour  of  the  Acamanians,  who  wen  attacked  by 
the  Aetolians,  but  the  latter  withdrew  on  learning 
the  approach  of  Philip,  and  the  king  retnmed  to 
Macedooia.  Hostilities  were  renewed  in  the 
spring  (b.  c  210),  and  the  Romans  opened  the 
campaign  by  the  enptnn  of  Aaticyn ;  but  after 
thia,  instead  of  luppordng  th«r  alliee  with  vigour, 
they  withdrew  the  greater  part  of  their  forces, 
and  P.  Snlpicius  Galba,  who  had  succeeded  La«- 
vinns  in  the  command,  found  himself  unable  to 
efl!ect  anything  more  than  the  conquest  of  Aegina, 
while  Philip  succeeded  in  reducing  the  strong 
fortress  of  Echinus  in  Theasolyf  notwithstand^ 
ing  all  the  efliirlB  nf  the  Romans  and  Actolians  to 
relipvo  iU  (lav.xxvi.  -.'S,  26,  28  ;  Polyb.  ix.  4 1, ' 
42.) 
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The  next  mmmer  (&  c.  209)*,  the  annB  of  Phi- 
lip were  directed  to  the  lupport  of  hia  tiVin,  the 
AebiMUis  who  weie  unable  to  make  head  anuiut 
tha  I^cedaenoniim,  MeMeniuia,  and  Eleaiu. 
Mareking  throng^  Thessaly,  be  debated  the  Aeto- 
linn  genenl  Pyrrhia*.  thoogb  ropported  aome 
Roman  troops  foiniahed  him  bjr  Galbo,  in  two 
flueceuive  actioni,  forced  the  pRM  of  Thermoprtae, 
and  made  his  mj  saccetsfDlly  to  the  Peloponnese, 
where  be  celebrated  the  Heraean  games  at  Argoa. 
The  Bbodians  and  Chians,  as  well  as  the  Athenian* 
and  Ptoleniy.  king  of  Egypt,  now  again  interposed 
their  good  offices,  to  bring  about  a  peace  between 
the  contending  parties,  and  negotiations  were 
opened  at  Aeginm,  but  these  proved  abortire  in 
conseqaence  of  the  arrogant  demand*  of  the  Aeto- 
liana,  in  whom  the  arrinl  of  Attains  at  this  junc- 
ture bad  excited  fiesh  hopes.  Philip  now  inraded 
l^s  in  conjunction  with  tha  AchMU  pnetor 
Cycliadas,  bnt  was  worsted  in  an  engagement 
under  the  walls  of  the'city,  in  which,  however, 
the  king  greatly  distingmshed  himself  by  hia  per- 
sonal bravery ;  and  the  inroads  of  tha  DudaniUi, 
and  other  Barbarian  tribea  now  compelled  him  to 
retoni  to  Macedonia.  (Llv.  zxvii.  29 — 33 ;  Justin, 
zxix.  1.) 

At  the  opening  of  the  campaign  of  208,  PhUip 
fonnd  himself  assailed  on  all  aides  by  the  formidable 
confederacy  now  organized  against  him.  Solpicius 
with  tha  Roman  fleat.  in  ccnjnnetion  with  the  king 
Attains,  commenced  their  atladcs  by  sea,  while 
the  lUyrian  princes,  ScerdilaTdas  and  Pleuntus, 
and  the  Thiucian  tribe  of  the  Maedi  threatened 
his  northern  frontiera,  and  his  allies,  the  Achaeans, 
Acamanians,  and  Boeotians,  were  damorons  for 
support  and  asdstance  against  the  Aetolians  and 
Lacedaemtmians.  Hia  energy  and  acting  dis- 
played by  tiie  kirg  under  these  trying  circnm- 
stances,  is  justly  prwsed  by  Polybins:  while  he 
sent  such  support  as  his  means  enabled  him  to  his 
various  alliea,  he  himself  took  up  hia  post  at  De- 
metrias  in  Thessaly,  to  watch  uie  proceedings  of 
Sulpicius  and  Attains  ;  and  though  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  M  of  Orens,  which  was  betrayed 
into  their  hands  [PuToa],  he  not  only  saved 
Chalcis  from  a  similar  hte,  but  narrowly  missed 
sm^riuDg  Attains  himself  in  tho  neighbourhood  of 
Opus.  The  king  of  Pergamus  was  soon  after  re- 
called to  the  defence  of  hia  own  dominions  against 
Pnisiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  and  Snlpiciua,  unable  to 
keep  the  sea  dngls-handed,  withdrew  to  Aegina. 
Philip  was  Hmt  left  at  libwty  to  act  against  the 
Aetoliana,  and  to  support  his  own  allies  in  the 
Peloponnpse,  where  Machanidas,  the  Lacedaemo- 
nian tycsnt,  retired  on  his  approach.  The  king 
was  content  with  this  ancoeu ;  and  after  taking 
part  in  the  general  assembly  of  the  Achaeans  at 
Aegium,  and  mvaging  the  coasts  of  Aetolia,  re- 
turned once  more  into  his  own  dominion*.  (Polyb. 
X.  41,  42  ;  Liv.  xzviii.  5 — 8  ;  Justin,  xxix.  4.) 

The  events  of  the  succeeding  years  of  the  war 
are  very  imperfectly  known  to  us,  but  it  is  evident 
that  matters  took  a  torn  deddeidly  SnouiaUe  to 
Philip  and  his  alUo*.    Attalva  continued  in  Asia, 


*  Concerning  the  dironelogy  of  these  events, 
and  the  error  committed  by  Livy.  who  osaigna 
this  campaign  to  the  year  20S,  see  Schom  {dctch. 
GrietAenL  p.  186,  not.),  and  Thirlwall  {Hut.  of 
Avece,  voLTiii.  p.368,not.).  CTinton  IF.  /T.toL 
iii.  p.  48)  baa  followed  Livy  without  comment 


and  the  Romans,  whose  attention  was  diraeted 
wholly  towards  offiurs  in  Spain  and  Afnca,  lent 
no  support  to  their  tireciBo  allies.  Meanwhile, 
tha  Aebaeans,  under  nilopoamaii,  wan  rirtorioaa 
in  the  Pelopraiwee  over  Sbchniidia,  and  th« 
Aetolians,  finding  thefasd*es  abandoned  by  thdr 
allies,  and  unable  to  cope  single-handed  with  the 
power  of  Philip,  who  had  a  second  time  carried 
bis  ravages  into  the  heart  of  their  conntty,  and 
plundered  tiieir  captal  ei^  of  Thernms,  at  length 
cotsented  to  peace  man  the  eonditionB  ^etusd 
by  the  conqueror.  What  these  ware  we  know 
not,  bat  the  treaU'  had  hardly  been  concluded, 
when  a  Roman  seat  and  army,  nnder  P.  Saa- 
pronius  Tuditanus,  arrived  at  Dyrriiaehiam.  Philip 
hastened  to  oppose  him,  and  offered  him  battle, 
but  the  Roman  general  shut  himself  up  within 
the  walls  of  Apolwniit ;  and  meanwhile  the  pri- 
nts, by  their  tntarvention,  succeaded  in  briiiging 
abont  a  peace  between  the  two  parties.  A  pre- 
liminary treaty  was  concluded  between  Philip  and 
Seropronins  at  Pboenice  in  Epeims,  B.  c  206,  and 
was  readily  ratified  1^  tha  Rcawn  pao|de,  who 
were  denrons  to  give  their  tmdivided  attention  to 
the  war  in  Africa.  (Liv.  xxix.  12  ;  Polyb.  xi.  4, 
7  ;  Appiiui.  Mac.  Ezc.  2.} 

It  is  probable  that  both  parties  looked  opon  the 
peace  thus  concluded  as  little  more  than  a  sae- 
pension  of  hostilities.  Sudi  was  deariy  the  view 
with  which  the  Ramans  had  aooeptad  it,  and 
Philip  was  evidttitly  welt  awaia  of  thrir  aenti- 
meats  in  this  respect  Hence  he  not  only  pro- 
ceeded to  carry  out  hi*  views  for  his  own  aggran- 
dicement  and  the  humiliation  of  his  rivals  in  Greece, 
without  any  r^ard  to  the  Roman  alliances  in  that 
country,  but  he  even  went  so  far  as  to  send  a 
strong  body  of  anxiliaiiea  to  the  Caithi^wna  in 
AfriM,  who  fought  at  Zama  under  the  standard 
of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxx.  26,  33,  42,  szzi.  h) 
Meanwhile,  hin  proceedings  in  Greece  were  stained 
by  acta  of  the  darkest  perfidy  and  the  most  wanton 
aggresuon.  The  death  of  Ptolemy  Philopator, 
king  of  Egypt  (b.  c  205).  and  the  in&ney  of  hia 
successor,  at  this  time  opened  a  new  field  to  the 
ambition  of  Philip,  who  etmclnded  a  league  with 
Autiochua  againat  the  Egyptian  monarch,  accord- 
ing to  which  the  Cyclades,  as  well  as  the  cities 
and  islands  in  Ionia  subject  to  Ptolemy,  were  to 
&11  to  the  share  of  the  Macedonian  king.  (Polyb^ 
iii.  2,  XV.  20  i  Appian.  Mae.  Ezc.  3 ;  Justin,  zzx.  2. ) 

In  order  to  cany  ont  this  scheme,  it  was  neces- 
sary for  Philip  to  establish  his  naval  power  firmly 
in  the  Aegaean,  and  to  humble  that  of  Attains  and 
the  Rhodians,  and  the  latter  object  he  eodeavonred 
to  effect  by  the  moat  nebriolu  means,  for  whidi 
he  found  ready  instruments  in  Dieaaudiaa,  an 
Aetolian  pirate,  and  Hetaclefdes,  an  exile  fmm 
Tareatum,  who  seems  at  this  period  to  have  held 
the  same  place  in  the  king's  confidence  previously 
enjoyed  by  Demetrius  of  Pharos.  While  Oicae- 
archas,  with  a  squadron  of  twenty  ships,  cruised 
in  Ute  Aegaean,  and  made  himself  master  of  the 
principal  ishmda  of  tha  Cyckdea,  Heraelndea  em- 
trived  to  ingruiate  himself  with  the  Rhodiaoa, 
and  then  took  an  opportunity  to  set  fire  to  their 
arsenal,  and  bum  great  part  of  their  fiaet  (Polyb^ 
xiii.  4,  5,  XV.  20,  xviii  37  ;  Diod.  xiviii.  Exc 
Vales,  pp.  572,  573 ;  Polyaen.  t.  17.  8  2.)  Mean- 
while, Philip  himself  had  reduced  under  his  d«ni- 
nion  the  dtica  of  Lysimadiia  and  ChaloedoB, 
Dotwithatnitding  thay  wet^jii  a  atatft  «f  ■IHanro 
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*ith  tiw  Afftnliuuk  and  be  next  proceeded  to  Jay 
mtmt  to  Ciao,  in  Bitbynu.  The  Rbodians  (who 
liM  Mt  j«t  com  to  an  open  luptnre  with  Philip, 
thongh  JUS  ibin  in  tbo  .perfi^  of  Henwleidei 
•dbU  b*  so  Mcnl)  in  Tain  interpoMd  their  good 
oCcM  in  fiffonr  of  Citu:  tlwir  repreientatioDe 
wtn  mated  with  deritian ;  and  the  king  having 
made  Umaelf  mailer  of  the  place,  gave  it  up  to 
pkrader,  told  all  the  inhabitants  M  slavM,  and 
thco  eamigned  the  empty  city  to  hia  ally,  Pnaiaa, 
Kins  flf  ffiihyniai  On  liii  letam  to  Haeadmia, 
tu  nffiefad  a  umibr  &ta  on  Thaaoa,  Uiong^  it  bad 
ramndend  on  capitulation.  (Polyb.  xv.  21—24  ; 
Im,  xxxii.  33.)  But  tboee  repeated  injnriea  at 
leORth  rooaed  tbe  Bhodiana  to  open  hoedlitiet: 
the?  ePDcInded  a  leagna  with  Attaliu  (b.  c.  201X 
wmi  eqnipped  a  powerfnl  fleet.  Philip  had  taken 
'■■111,  ud  waa  beueging  Chios,  when  the  con- 
Jmutd  flccta  of  the  alliea  presented  themiclTes,  and 
a  gcmxal  battle  ensned,  in  which,  after  a  serere 
mad  loog-protcactad  straggle,  the  allies  were  ric- 
torioaa,  altlioagh  the  Rbodian  admiral,  Theophi- 
liii  lie,  was  kiUed,  an^  Attalna  hiowelf  narrowly 
cacaped  fidlii^  into  iba  Inadi  of  Urn  memy.  The 
■iliaiilagii.  faowmi;  mi  hf  no  means  deciuTe, 
m»A  xa  a  seeend  action  off  l4de,  Philip  obtained 
the  Tietorr.  This  success  appears  to  hare  left  him 
alnoat  &ca  scope  to  carry  on  hit  operations  on  the 
ceaala  of  Asia ;  he  took  Chios,  tanged  wilhimt 
■ppoMtaon  the  doointou  Attains,  np  to  the  . 
▼ety  wnlla  of  Pergamos,  and  afterwards  red  need 
the  whole  of  the  district  of  Pnsea  held  by  the 
Rhodiana  on  the  main  land,  including  tbe  cities  of 
lasaa  nnd  Bargylia.  Bat  meanwhile  the  Rhodisns 
and  Attains  luid  strengthened  their  fleet  so  much 
tkat  they  wen  gieatlj  superior  at  sea,  and  Philip 
waa,  in  cmngacaea,  compallad  to  taka  np  liia 
wiBtar-i|uanarB  in  Caria.  It  was  not  til!  the 
cawinK  cpriag  (n.  c.  200),  that  he  was  able  to 
dude,  bya  sHatagem, the  vigilaoce  of  hii  enemies, 
and  (fleet  his  retnm  to  Europe,  where  tbe  state  of 
■jbin  tmparioDsiy  demanded  his  presence.  At- 
tate  aitd  the  Rbodians  baring  &iled  in  their 
■liiiMpI  to  orcrtake  tiint,iepmied  to  Aegioa,  where 
tfcoy  nadfly  indooed  tlw  Atheniani,  already  on 
hoi^Ie  tefins  with  PbiUp,  to  join  their  alliance, 
and  ^enly  declare  war  gainst  the  Macedonian 
kmg.  <Poiyb.  xri.  11,  12,  24—26  ;  Polyaen. 
17.  |2;  Lit.  zxzL  U,  15.) 
Bat  a  more  fonnidafate  enemy  was  now  at  hand. 
TW  BT™rr'  were  no  sooner  free  from  their  losg- 
pcetEaeled  eontest  with  Carthage  than  they  began 
w  lend  n  &TourabIe  ear  to  tbe  complaints  that 
pooRd  in  on  all  sides  from  the  Athenians,  the 
Bhiriinai.  Attains,  and  Ptolemy,  against  the 
Tiamdanian  ■onaicb  ;  and  notwithstanding  some 
wlaetance  on  the  part  of  tbe  people,  war  was 
dedand  ^unst  Philip,  and  the  cwidnct  of  it 
assigiied  to  tbe  coniul  P.  Snlpieins  Oalba,  b.  c 
Bat  it  was  hte  in  the  leason  before  be  waa 
nUe  to  set  ont  for  his  prorince  ;  and  after  sending 
a  aaaaU  force,  under  C.  Clandias  Ceotfao,  to  tbe 
■snsunee  of  Ae  Athenians,  ha  took  np  hii  quaiten 
br  die  winier  at  ApoUonia.  Ueanwhile  Attains 
and  tbe  Rbodians  neglected  to  prosecute  the  war, 
peihi^  waiting  for  the  arriTal  of  the  Roman 
Som%.  PhiUp.  on  bis  part,  was  not  slow  in  avail- 
ing  hinaelf  of  the  respite  thus  granted  him.  While 
be  sent  Nicanor  to  invade  Attica,  he  himself 
tamsd  bia  anu  towuda  Thnca,  where  he  reduced 
ia  HBeMMa  tba  iapoctaat  towns  of  Aoiaa  and 


Maroneia,  and  then  adxancing  to  the  Chersonese, 
bud  si^  to  Abydas.  Tbe  desperate  resistance 
of  the  infaalMtants  prolonged  tba  defence  of  this 
pbce  for  so  long  a  time  that  it  would  have  beni 
easy  for  their  allies  to  baTo  relieTed  tbem,  but 
Attains  and  tbe  Rhodiana  neglected  to  send  tbem 
assistance,  tbe  remonstnuioes  of  the  Roman  am- 
bassador, H.  Aemiliui  Lepidus,  were  treated  with 
derision  Philip,  and  the  city  ultimately  fisll  into 
his  hands,  thongh  not  till  ahnost  the  wh^  of  the 
inhsbitanU  bad  perished  dtber  by  the  swoid  of 
tbe  enemy  or  by  tlmr  own  bands.  (LIt.  xxzi, 
2-S,  6,  14,  16—18  ;  Polyb.  xri.  27—34.) 

Immediately  after  the  &U  of  Abydos,  Philip 
learnt  the  arriral  of  SalpidDB  in  Epeims,  but  finding 
that  tbe  consul  bad  wready  taken  up  his  winter- 
quarters,  he  took  no  farther  meiuarei  to  oppose 
him.  Claudius,  who  had  boMi  sent  to  tbe  aappoct 
of  the  Athenians,  was  mon  anterprizing,  and  not 
content  with  guaiding  the  coasts  of  Attica,  he,  by 
a  bold  stroke,  surpiued  and  phindered  CbaJcii. 
Philip,  on  this  news,  basteoed  to  oppose  him,  but 
findii^  that  Clandias  had  already  quitted  Cbalcis, 
wbicb  be  was  not  strong  enough  to  hold,  tbe  king 
pushed  on  with  great  rapidity,  in  tbe  hopes  of 
Butprising  Athens  itself^  an  object  which,  in  &ct, 
he  narrowly  missed.  Foiled  in  this  scheme,  be 
avenged  himself  by  laying  waste  the  enrirons  of 
the  city,  sparing  in  hia  fury  neither  the  sepulchres 
of  men,  nor  tbe  sacred  groves  and  temples  of  tbe 
gods.  After  tbia  be  npoired  to  Corinth,  and  took 
part  in  an  assembly  of  the  Acbaeans,  bnt  Ailed  in 
inducing  thnt  people  to  take  part  more  openly  in 
tbe  war  with  the  Romans  ;  and  haring  a  second 
time  ravaged  the  territory  of  Attica,  returned  once 
more  into  Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxzi.  18, 22 — 26.) 

The  cmuul,  Solpidns,  waa  now,  at  length,  ready 
to  take  the  field,  B.c;  199.  He  had  already  gained 
some  alight  successea  through  bis  lieutenant,  lu 
Apustius,  and  had  been  joined  by  the  Iltyrian 
prince  Pleuiatua,  Amynander.  king  of  A  thamania, 
and  the  Dardanian,  Bato.  The  Aetoliaus,  on  the 
contrary,  though  strongly  solicited  both  \fy  Philip 
and  tbe  Romans,  m  yet  declined  to  take  part  in 
the  war.  Sn][Hriiis  advanced  tiirongh  Daiaaretia, 
where  Philip  met  him  with  his  main  army,  and 
several  unimportant  actions  ensued,  in  one  of 
which,  near  Octolophus,  the  Romans  gained  the 
victory;  and  this  sdvantage,  though  of  little  con- 
sequeaoe  in  itself,  had  the  effect  of  deciding  the 
Aetolian*  to  espouse  the  Roman  caose,  and  they 
joined  with  Amynander  in  an  inroad  into  Thes- 
saly.  At  tbe  same  time  the  Dardanians  invaded 
Macedonia  from  the  north,  and  Philip  found  it 
necesiacy  to  make  head  against  these  new  enemies, 
lie  accordingly  quitted  his  Strong  position  near  the 
camp  of  Sulpicius,  and  having  eluded  the  vigilance 
of  the  Kcman  general,  effected  his  retreat  unmo- 
lested into  Ibcedonia,  from  whence  he  sent 
Atbenagoraa  agsinst  the  Dardanuuis,  while  he 
himielf  hastened  to  attack  the  Aetolians,  who 
were  still  in  Thessaly,  intent  only  upon  plnndw. 
PhiUp  fell  npen  them  by  surprise,  pnt  many  of 
them  to  the  sword,  and  totally  defeated  thnr 
anny,  which  would  have  been  utterly  dntroyed, 
had  it  not  been  for  their  ally,  Amynander.  The 
Roman  general  meanwhile,  ^ler  pushing  on  into 
Eordaea  and  Orestis,  where  he  took  the  citv  o( 
Celetrus.  had  &llen  back  again  into  Epeinu,  w'ith- 
out  effisctbg  anythiw  of  importance :  tbe  Darda< 
niana  bad  been  r^dsed  and  de&atod.  by  AtbouH 
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goam,  and  tboa,  on  the  whole,  the  result  of  tht 
oMitMiga  had  been  certainly  not  unfavoiusble  to 
Philip.   (LIv.  xxzi  27— 

It  was  apparently  late  in  the  season  before  the 
new  consnl,  P.  Villiiu  Tappului.  arrived  in  Epeirua 
to  ancoeed  Snlpidiia,  and  a  mutiny  that  bn^e  out 
in  fail  own  anny  prerented  him  mm  andertakinK 
any  hoatile  opeimtioni.  Philip  meanwhile  bad 
followed  Qp  bis  Tictory  ont  the  Aetolians  by 
laying  siege  to  Thaomaci,  in  Thesnly,  but  the 
coumgeoas  defence  of  the  garrison  protracted  this 
siege  until  so  Inte  a  period  of  the  year,  that  Philip 
mu  compelled  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  and 
return  to  Macedonia  for  the  winter.  (Id.  xxxii. 
3,  4.)  Afier  spending  this  period  of  repoee  in  the 
most  active  prcparatiana  for  renewing  the  contest, 
he  took  the  field  again  with  the  first  approach  of 
spring,  B.C.  198,  and  established  bis  camp  in  a 
strong  position  near  the  pass  of  Antigoneia,  where 
it  completely  oommanded  the  direct  route  into 
Macedonia.  Villina  adranced  to  a  positioa  near 
that  of  the  king,  bat  was  wholly  onablo  to  force 
the  pass  ;  aai  while  he  waa  still  ddibeiating  what 
to  do,  bis  successor  Flanininus  arrived,  and  took 
the  command  of  the  army.  (Id.  tb.  5,  G,  S.)  The 
events  of  the  war  from  this  period  till  its  ter- 
mination have  been  already  fnlly  given  under 
Flamininus. 

By  the  peace  finally  granted  to  Philip  (u.  c 
196),  the  king  was  compelled  to  aliandon  all  his 
conquests,  both  in  Europe  and  Asia,  withdraw  his 
garrisons  from  all  Oreek  cities,  surrender  his  whole 
Aeet  to  the  Romans,  and  limit  his  standing  anny 
to  .^000  men,  beaidea  poying  a  sum  of  1000 
talents.  Among  the  hostages  given  for  the  fulfil- 
ment of  these  hard  conditions,  was  his  son  Deme- 
trius. (Polyb.  zviii.  27  ;  Liv.  xzziii.  30.)  What- 
ever resentment  and  enmity  he  might  still  entertain 
^inst  his  conquerors,  PMltp  was  now  efiectually 
humUed,  and  it  is  certain  that  his  conduct  to  wards 
Rome  at  this  time  is  chaneterised  by  every  ap- 
pearance of  good  futh  and  of  a  sincere  det>ire  to 
cultivate  the  friendship  of  the  all-powerful  republic 
At  the  suggeatioii  of  tlie  Koman  deputy,  Cii.  Cor- 
nelius, he  sent  nn  embassy  to  Rome,  to  request 
that  the  treaty  of  pence  might  be  converted  into 
one  of  alliance  (Polyb.  xviiL  31) ;  and  in  the 
f«Jlowing  year  (195),  ho  sent  a  strong  body  of 
auxiliaries  to  the  assistance  of  Iflamininus  against 
Nabia.  (Liv.-xxxlv.  26.)  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  resisted  all  the  efforts  of  the  Aetoliaii  envoy, 
Nicander,  to  induce  him  once  more  to  take  up 
arms  in  concert  with  Antiochus,  as  well  as  the 
tempting  ofTers  of  that  monarch  hiniHlf^  who 
spared  no  promises  in  order  to  gain  htm  over  to 
his  alliance.  (Id.  xzxv.  12.  zxxiz.  *iS.)  At  the 
commencement  of  it.  c  191.  he  sent  nmbHsaadors 
to  Rome,  with  iiifers  of  support  and  HSeistancc 
against  Aniiuchus,  who  was  then  already  in  Qieece. 
The  Syrian  king  had  the  imprudence  at  this  time 
to  give  personal  offence  to  Philip,  who  tmrnadistely 
engaged  in  measures  of  more  active  hostility,  lent 
all  the  assistance  in  his  power  to  the  Roman  praetor, 
Bacbius,  and  co-operated  with  the  Romans  in  the 
siege  of  Limnaea,  while  he  took  the  opportunity  tn 
expel  Am3mander  from  Athamnnia,  and  make  him- 
sclfmaster  of  that  province.  (Id.xxxvi.  4,8,13,14.) 
Though  he  took  no  part  in  the  decisive  battle  at 
Thermopylae,  he  joined  the  consul  .Acilius  Olabrio 
shortly  tifur.  and  it  was  armnged  between  them 
that  Philip  nhonld  besiege  Liunia  at  ^le  same  time  [ 


that  Giabrio  carried  on  the  siege  of  Heracleia, 
but  the  latter  city  having  Men  iirst,  the  king 
was  ordered  to  deust  fiwm  the  nege  of  I^mia, 
which  thereupon  surrendered  to  the  Romans.  Phi- 
lip was  indignant  at  being  thus  balked  of  his  priae, 
but  he  neverthelecB  obtained  permissioa  from  the 
consul,  while  the  latter  was  occapied  in  the  riege 
of  Kanpactns,  to  turn  his  aiuif  against  MNne  of  the 
cities  which  hod  taken  part  with  the  Aetolians  ; 
and  not  only  made  himself  master  of  Demetiias,  and 
other  places  in  Theasaly,  bat  overran  the  whole  of 
Perrhaebia, Apeiantia,andDolopia.  (Id.zxxvt.2o, 
33,  34,  xzxix.  23.)  The  Ronuns,  at  this  period, 
evinced  their  satisfiKtion  with  the  conduct  61  Mi- 
lip  by  restoring  to  him  his  son  Demetrioa  and  the 
oUwr  boatages,  and  remitting  all  the  arrears  of 
tribute,  which  remained  yet  unpaid  (PoL  zx.  13, 
zxL  9 ;  Liv.  zzzvi.  35) :  the  king,  in  retam,  reo- 
dered  them  still  mere  important  senricea,  by  pro- 
viding every  thing  necessary  for  th«  march  of  ^ir 
army  through  Macedonia  and  Thiaca,  when  ad- 
vancing to  Um  attack  of  AnttDcbna  in  Ana ;  aiid 
securing  its  passage,  without  obatmcUon,  as  &r  as 
the  Hellespont.  (Liv.  zxzvii.  7 ;  A|q>ian.  Mae. 
Bzc.  7.  §  3.)  But  the  seeds  of  fresh  disputes  were 
already  sown,  and  Polybius  has  justly  remarked 
that  the  real  causes  of  the  second  war  of  the  Ro- 
mans with  Macedonia  arose  befon  the  death  of 
Philip,  tbou^  it  did  not  beak  oat  till  a  later 
period.  So  long  as  the  Romans  were  engaged  in 
the  contest  with  Antiochus,  and  stood  in  need  nf 
the  support  of  the  Macedonian  king,  he  had  been 
allowed  to  retain  postesNon  of  the  con  quests  b« 
had  made  during  that  war ;  and  Aovgh  Athnnania 
had  been  again  wrested  from  him  hj  Amynander 
and  the  Aetolians,  he  atiU  held  many  tonus  in 
Perrhaebia  and  Thessaly,  which  he  had  captured 
from  the  Aetolians,  with  the  expreas  penniadon 
of  AciliusOhibrio.  But  after  the  foil  of  Amtiocbus, 
deputies  from  thoae  lUtet  appaand  at  Rom  (b.  c; 
185),  to  demand  the  restitution  of  the  dtiea  in 
question,  and  at  the  same  time  Eumenea  warned 
the  senate  of  the  increasing  power  of  Philip,  Vho 
was  diligently  employed  in  strengtheninghislntuiial 
resources,  while  he  «-as  lecretiy  enlarging  hia  fron- 
tiers on  the  side  of  Thmce,  and  had  made  himself 
masterof  tlie  important  utieaof  Aenui  and  ManmeiiL 
This  was  enough  to  arouse  the  jeaknuy  of  the 
senate.  After  the  usual  form  of  sending  d^uties 
to  inquire  into  tlie  matters  on  the  spot,  it  waa 
decreed  that  Philip  should  surrmder  all  his  con- 
quests in  Porrliaebia  and  Thessaly,  withdmw  hia 
garrisons  from  the  cities  of  Thrace,  and  confine 
himsdf  within  the  aneloit  limita  of  Macedoniii. 
(Liv.  Tzxiz.  23—29,  S3 ;  Polyb.  zziii  4,  «,  1 1, 
13.  14.) 

The  indignation  of  the  king  was  vehemently 
excited  by  these  commands,  but  be  was  not  yet 
prepared  to  resist  the  power  of  Rome,  and  ocooid- 
ingly  complied,  but,  before  he  withdrew  his  troops 
from  Maronma,  inade  a  barbnrons  maasacie  of 
many  of  the  unhappy  dtizens.  At  the  nme  thne 
he  sent  his  younger  son,  Demetrius,  to  Rome,  to 
iinswer  the  complaints  which  were  now  pouring  in 
from  nil  sides  against  him :  and  the  young  prince 
was  received  with  so  much  favonr  by  the  senate, 
chat  they  aurreed  to  pardon  nil  the  past  grounds  of 
ofTeiice  afpiiiist  Philip,  out  nf  consideration  for  his 
eon,  B.C.  \i'3.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  13,  U.xxiv.  1 — 3- 
Liv.  Tixxix.  34,  .1.^,  is,  47.)  Unhappily  the  mr^ 
tiolity  tliUB  disphiyed     the  Romaiu  towarda  I>»< 
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petfiw  hftd  the  effect  of  arauiing  the  jealousy  both 
of  Philip  kioiMlf  and  of  his  eldest  >on,  Perseus  ; 
and  from  henceforth  the  disputes  betwMU  the  two 
bmtbers  embittered  the  declining  years  of  the  king 
[DKXKTUim,  p.  966].  Many  other  causes  com- 
bined to  the  same  effect ;  and  the  intrigues  which 
the  Romans  wen  perpetually  carr^'ing  on  among 
his  sobjects  and  followHs  naturally  aggravated  the 
suapieiouB  and  jealous  turn  which  his  temper  had 
by  this  time  assumed.  He  was  conscious  of 
haring  alienated  the  aficctions  of  his  uwn  subjects 
by  many  acts  of  injustice  and  cruelty,  and  he  now 
aoaght  to  diminish  the  nuniber  of  the  disaffected  by 
the  harfaoraus  expedient  of  putting  to  death  the 
children  of  all  those  whom  he  had  previously  &i- 
criliced  to  his  vcngi>ance  or  suspicions  (Liv.  xxxix,  . 
52,  xL  3 — 5).  But  while  he  was  thus  rendering 
himaelf  the  object  of  universal  hatred  at  home,  he 
was  unremitting  in  his  preparations  for  the  renewal 
of  the  war  with  Rome.  By  way  of  disguising  the 
leal  object  of  his  levies  and  armaiuents,  which  was, 
kovercr,  no  secret  for  the  Romans,  he  undertook 
an  expedition  against  the  barbarian  tribes  of  Pa«- 
oBia  and  Maedica,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the 
highest  ridge  of  Mouut  Haemus.  It  was  during 
this  expedition  that  Perseus  succeeded  in  efiocting 
the  object  for  which  he  had  been  so  long  intriguing, 
and  having  by  means  of  forged  letters  convinced 
the  king  of  the  guilt  of  Demetrius,  induced  him  to 
conaeDt  to  the  execution  of  the  unhappy  princb 
Bat  Philip  was  unable  to  stifle  the  feelings  of  grief 
and  remorse  occasioned  by  this  deed,  and  thcM 
pasaiDns  broke  forth  with  renewed  violence  when 
he  afterwards  discovered  the  deceit  that  had  been 
praetiaed  upon  him,  and  learnt  that  his  son  had 
been  anjustly  sacrificed  to  the  jealousy  of  his  elder 
brother.  He  believed  himself  to  be  haunted  by 
the  aTeaiging  spirit  of  Demetrius,  and  was  medi- 
tating tfaie  punishment  of  Perseus  for  his  periidy, 
by  rrrinAing  him  from  the  throne  in  favoor  of  his 
coosin  Antigonn*,  the  son  of  Echecratos,  when  he 
himaelf  fell  sick  at  Amphipolis,  more  from  the 
cfliects  of  grief  and  remotM  thou  any  bodily  ailment, 
and  died  shortly  after,  imprecating  curses  in  his 
last  moments  upon  the  head  of  Perseus.  His 
death  took  [Jace  before  the  end  of  B.  c.  179,  in  the 
fi9th  year  of  his  age,  after  a  reign  of  nearly  42 
year*  (Lit.  xL  6.  16,  21—24,  54—56  ;  Polyb. 
xxir.  7,  8  ;  Eascb  Arm.  p.  158  ;  Dexippus  ap. 
SyoeeDL  pi  508  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iL  p.  243). 

The  oiancter  of  Philip  may  be  summed  up  in 
the  rmnarfc  of  the  impartial  Polybius  (x.  26)  that 
there  are  few  mnnarcbs  of  whom  more  good  or 
■ore  evil  could  justly  be  said.  Hit  naturally  good 
qualities  were  gradually  eclipsed  and  overgrown  by 
evil  tendencies,  and  be  is  a  striking,  though  by  no 
Mcaaa  a  solitary,  example  of  a  youth  full  of  hopeful 
pmodae  degenerating  by  degrees  into  a  gloomy  and 
saapieions  tyranL  Of  his  military  and  political 
abilities  the  hbtory  of  his  reign  ^ords  sufficient 
pnoC  notwithstanding  occasional  iutensla  of  ap- 
parent apathy  and  inaction  for  which  it  is  difGcult 
to  account.  He  was  also  a  fiuent  and  ready 
speaker,  and  possessed  a  power  of  repartee  whicli 
he  loved  to  indulge  in  a  manner  not  always  con- 
Hsiait  with  kin^y  dignity  (Polyb.  xvii.  4  ;  Liv. 
izxiL  34,  xxxtL  14 ).  In  addition  to  the  darker 
stains  of  perfidy  and  cruelty,  bis  private  character 
*as  disgtaoed  by  the  most  unbridled  licentiousness, 
asanas  by  habitual  excesses  in  drinking.  (Polyb. 
t-  26,  xzvL  5  ;  Liv.  xxvii.  30.) 
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Besides  his  two  sons  already  mentioned,  he  left 
a  third. son,  named  Philip  (but  whether  legitimate 
or  not  we  are  not  informed),  who  could  have  been 
bom  but  a  few  years  before  the  death  of  his 
father.  [Pmilippur,  No.  25.]  (In  addition  to 
the  ancient  authorities  cited  in  the  course  of  the 
above  narrative,  the  reign  and  cliaiucter  of  Philip 
will  be  found  fully  discussed  mid  examined  by 
Schom,  Ge»eh.  GriedienlatuU,  Bonn,  I  ti:i.3  ;  FUthe, 
f/CicA.  MacedonitTts,  vol,  ii. ;  Thirlwairs  Oreew, 
vol.  viii.  chapw  63 — 66  ;  and  Brand Rtiitter,  fiVwL 
lUs  Adulitdien  Bundes,  Berlin,  1844.)  [E.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  Pllir.lPPUS  V.  KINO    OP  HACXnONlA. 

PHILIPPUS,  MA'RCIUS.  1.  Q.  MARciuit 
Q.  F.  Q.  N.  PHILIPPUS  consul  B.  c.  2til,  with 
L.  Acroilius  Barbuln,  had  to  carry  on  war  with 
the  Etruscans,  and  had  a  triumph  on  the  1st  of 
April  on  account  of  hii  victory  over  them.  In 
B.  c.  263  he  was  magister  equitum  to  the  dictator 
Cn.  Fulvius  Maximus  Centnmalus  (Fasti  Capit.). 

2.  L.  Marcius  Q.  f.  Phiuppuk,  the  bther  of 
No.  3,  formed  a  hospitable  connection  with  Philip 
v.,  king  of  Macedonia  (Liv.  xUL  38),  though  on 
what  occasion  is  not  mentioned.  This  fact  iialluded 
to  in  the  annexed  coin  of  the  Marcia  gens,  which 
bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  Macedonian 
monarch,  and  on  the  reverfie  L,  philippvs,  with  a 
horseman  galloping,  prol>nbly  in  reference  to  the 
name. 


One  is  disposed  to  think  that  this  L.  Marcius 
was  the  first  person  of  the  geiis  who  obtained  the 
surname  of  Philippus  in  consequence  of  his  con- 
nection with  the  king  of  Macedonia,  and  that  the 
Fasti  erroneously  give  this  cognomen  to  the  consul 
of  ac.  281. 

3.  Q.  Marcius  L.  f.  Q.  n.  Philippus,  son  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  ilc.  188,  and  obtained  Sicily 
as  his  province.  Two  years  afterwards,  b.c.  186, 
he  was  consul  with  Sp.  Postupiius  Albinus.  These 
consuls  were  commanded  by  the  senate  to  conduct 
the  celebrated  inquiry  into  the  worship  of  Boc- 
chus,  which  had  been  secretly  introduced  into  Italy 
and  been  the  oocaaion  of  much  immorality  and 
pro&nity.  We  accordingly  find  the  name  of  Phi- 
lippus in  the  senatus  consultum  de  Bacchanal i bus, 
which  has  come  down  to  us.  After  Philippus  had 
finished  his  share  in  these  investigations,  he  set 
oat  for  Ligurin,  where  he  and  his  colleague  had  to 
carry  on  war.  Here,  however,  he  was  unsuccess- 
ful. In  the  country  of  the  Apuani,  he  was  sur- 
prised by  the  enemy  in  a  narrow  pass,  and  lost 
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4000  <^  hii  ram.  The  recollection  of  hia  defeot 
vaa  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  laltua  Marciua, 
which  wunven  to  the  spot  from  thii  time.  In 
B.  c.  163,  niilippua  wu  unt  aa  ambasudor  into 
Macedonia,  witb  order*  to  watch  likewiw  the 
Roman  tnieretta  in  Southern  Onece;  and  although 
he  compelled  Philippns  to  withdraw  his  garri«oti> 
from  rariout  ptacoa,  yet  the  report  which  he  pre- 
sented to  the  wnate  wa*  un&Tourable  to  the  Ma- 
cedonian monarch.  In  b.  c.  180,  Philippm  waa 
cboten  a  deoamTir  lacronun.  Some  yvan  afler- 
waida,  B.a  171|  Philippna  waa  min  mt  with 
■e*eial  otbera  aa  ambmiiador  into  Qreeea  to  conn- 
tenct  the  dengni  and  inflnence  of  Peneoa.  He 
and  Atiliofl  were  ordered  firat  to  riait  Epeinia, 
Aetolia,  and  Thesaaly,  next  to  proceed  to  Boeotia 
and  Euboea,  and  from  thence  to  cfobi  over  to 
Pelopooneaua,  where  they  were  to  join  their  other 
colleague*.  In  Theaaaiy  Philippiu  received  an  em- 
faawy  from  Peraeua,  pnying  for  a  conference,  and 
grounding  hia  plea  on  the  hospitable  connection 
which  bad  been  established  between  his  father  and 
the  &tber  of  the  Roman  atnbasaador.  With  this 
reqneit  Philippna  complied,  and  the  confennce 
took  place  on  the  bank*  of  the  riTer  Peneua.  The 
Roman  ambassador  persuaded  the  king  to  aend 
ambaasadon  to  Rome,  and  for  this  pnrpoae  a  sns- 
penaion  of  hoadlitiea  waa  agreed  upon  ;  and  thua 
Philippua  completely  accomplished  the  abject  he 
had  in  view,  aa  the  RMnaos  weie  not  yet  prepared 
to  carry  on  the  war.  Philij^oa  next  w«it  to 
Boeotia,  where  he  was  also  snoeeufbl  in  carijing 
out  the  Roman  views,  and  he  then  returned  to 
Rome.  In  the  report  of  the  embassy  which  he 
gave  to  the  senate,  he  dwelt  with  pride  upon  the 
way  in  which  he  had  deceived  Perseus ;  and  al- 
though the  senators  of  the  old  school  denounced 
such  conduct  as  unworthy  of  thdr  ancestors,  the 
majority  of  the  body  viewed  it  with  so  moch  ap- 
probation as  to  send  Philippns  again  into  Greece, 
with  unlimited  power  to  do  whatever  be  might 
think  moat  for  the  intereat  of  the  atate. 

These  servicea  did  not  go  unrewarded,  and  in 
B.  c  169  Philippus  was  a  second  time  chosen  con- 
sul, and  had  as  his  colleague  Cn.  Servilins  Caepio. 
The  conduct  of  the  Macedonian  war  fell  to  Phi- 
lippua Thi*  war  had  already  lasted  two  cam- 
paigns, during  which  Peraeoa  had  maintained  bia 
ground  againat  two  conaular  armiea.  Philippua 
Mot  no  tine  in  croasing  over  into  Greece,  whetv  he 
inivad  early  in  the  firing  of  B.C.  169,  and  re- 
ceived in  Thesaaly  the  army  of  the  conanl  of  the 
preceding  year,  A.  Hostilius  Mandnna.  Here  he 
did  not  remain  long,  but  reaolved  to  ciou  over  the 
mountain  ridge  of  Olympus  and  thua  descend  into 
Macedonia  near  Hendeinm.  Penena  was  ata- 
tioned  with  the  main  body  of  his  forces  neur  Diom, 
and  had  taken  poasesrion  of  the  mountain  paasea 
iriiich  led  into  the  plain.  If  Pcraeus  had  remained 
film,  he  might  have  cut  off  the  Roman  army,  ixt 
compelled  it  to  retrace  its  ateps  across  the  moan- 
tains  with  great  loss  ;  but,  at  the  appraaeh  of  the 
oonanl,  he  U)tt  oonmge,  formated  the  advantagea  of 
hie  poaition,  and  retreated  to  Pydna.  Phifipptia 
followed  him,  but  was  unable  to  accomplish  any 
thing  worthy  of  mention,  and  in  the  following  year 
handed  over  the  army  to  his  successor  L.  Aemilins 
Paolus,  who  brought  the  war  to  a  close.  We 
leam  from  Livy  that  Philippus  naa  at  this  time 
more  than  abtty  years  of  age.  In  &  c.  164,  Phi- 
lippua ma  oenaor  with  L.  Aemiliua  Paulas,  and  in 


his  cenaorahip  he  set  up  in  the  city  a  new  tun  -dial. 
(Liv.  xzxviii.  3.i,  xxxix.  6,  14,  20,  48,  x1.  2,  3. 
42,  xlU.  37-47,  xliii.  13,  xUv.  1—16  ;  Polyb. 
xxiv.  4,  0,  10,  xxvii.  1,  xxviii.  10,  &c^ ;  Plin. 
If./V.  viL  60  ;  Cie.  BrwU  20.) 

4.  Q.  Mmaus  Philippus,  the  bod  of  Now  3, 
served  under  faia  father  in  Macedonia,  B.&  169. 
(Lit.  zliv.  8.)  This  ia  the  only  time  he  ia  men- 
tioned, unlesa,  perchance,  he  ia  the  aame  aa  the  Q. 
Philippna,  of  whom  Cicero  says  (jm>  Balb.  1 1 )  that 
he  had  been  condemned,  and  lived  aa  an  exile  at 
Nnceria,  of  which  state  he  was  nude  •  dtiien. 

&.  L.  Marcius  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  PRiLiprm,  Med  in 
obtaining  the  military  tribnneship,  but  nevertheleas 
acquired  afterwards  all  the  high  offices  of  state 
(Cic;  pro  Ftanc.  21  \  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs, 

B.  C.  104,  in  which  year  he  brought  forward  an 
agrarian  law,  of  the  detuta  of  which  we  are  not 
informed,  but  which  ia  chiefly  memorable  for  the 
alatement  he  mode  in  recommending  the  mesaure, 
that  there  were  not  two  thousand  men  in  the  state 
who  possesaed  propeny  (Cic.  de  Qf.  ii.  21).  He 
seems  to  have  brought  forward  thia  measure  chiefly 
with  the  view  of  aoqniring  w^krity,  and  he 
quietly  dropped  it  when  he  found  then  waa  no 
hope  of  cairying  it.  In  B.C;  100,  he  was  one 
of  the  diatinguished  men  in  the  stale  who  took  up 
anna  againat  Satuminns  and  his  crew  (Cic  f>ro 

C.  Rabir,  7).  He  was  a  candidate  for  the  consul- 
ship B.  c  93,  but  was  defeated  in  the  oomitiB  by 
Hmmins ;  fan!  two  years  afterwards  he  carried 
his  election,  and  waa  consul  in  b.c.  91,  with  Sex. 
Julius  Caesar.  This  was  a  ver/  important  year  in 
the  internal  history  of  Rome,  though  the  event*  of 
it  are  very  diflicult  clearly  to  understand.  It  waa 
the  year  in  which  M.  Liviua  Drosus,  who  waa  then 
tribune  of  the  plebs,  brought  forward  the  vatiouB 
important  hiw^  llu  object  and  loidency  ef  which 
have  been  discussed  euewbere  [Drusds,  No.  6]. 
It  ia  auffident  to  atate  here  that  Drosus  at  firat 
enjoyed  the  fiill  confidence  of  the  senate,  and  en- 
deavoured by  hia  meaaurea  to  reconcile  the  p(»pie 
to  the  aenatorial  party.  Philippua  waa  a  personal 
enemy  of  Druans,  and  aa  he  belonged  to  the 
popular  party,  he  offered  a  vigorous  oppodtion  to 
the  tribune,  and  thus  came  into  open  cmflict  with 
the  senate.  The  ezaspeiation  of  parties  roae  to 
the  greatest  height,  and  even  the  senate  itself  was 
diagnead  by  scenes  of  turbulence  and  indecorum. 
On  one  occanoa  Philippus  declared  in  the  senate 
that  he  could  no  longer  carry  on  the  govemmmit 
with  such  a  body,  and  that  there  waa  need  of  a 
new  senate.  This  roused  the  great  orator  L.  Lici- 
nina  Craaaua,  who  aaaerted  in  the  course  of  hia 
speech,  in  which  he  is  said  to  have  surpassed  hia 
usual  eloquence,  that  tlut  man  could  not  be  hia 
conaul  who  tefued  to  neoniiae  him  as  senator 
(Cic.  de  Oral.  iiL  I ;  QninUl  viiL  3.  §  89  ;  VaL 
Max.  vi.  2.  §  2).  In  the  forum  scenes  of  still 
greater  violence  occurred.  There  Philippus  strained 
every  nerve  to  prevent  Drusus  from  carrying  his 
laws.  On  one  occasion  he  interrupted  the  tribune 
while  he  waa  haranguing  the  peoj^ ;  whereupon 
Dmsua  ordered  one  of  hia  dienta  to  dng  Fhilqipus 
to  ptiaon :  and  the  order  was  executed  with  such 
violence  that  the  blood  started  from  the  nostrils  of 
the  consul,  aa  he  waa  dragged  away  by  the  thro.it 
(Val  Max.  ix.  S.  g  2  ;  Florua,  iii.  17  ;  Aur.  Vict. 
de  Vir.  Ill  66).  The  opposition  of  the  consul  was, 
however,  in  vain ;  and  the  Uws  of  the  tribune 
wen  carried.   But  a  reaction  followed  alm?tt  im- 
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mtimlbAj :  all  putiM  in  the  atate  who  had  jnit 
>*fore  anitod  in  bvour  of  Dnuna,  now  bi^an  to 
look  upon  him  with  miatnut  uid  wapicion.  In 
this  stue  of  affiun,  Philippui  became  reconciled  to 
Che  senate,  and  to  the  lending  mem  ben  of  that 
body,  witli  whom  he  had  bithuto  bean  at  deadly 
fcnd  ;  and  aMorffin^jr,  oa  th«  pnpoiitiMi  at  the 
cotiMil,  who  waa  alio  an  angnr,  a  aenatu  goiuoI- 
tiuB  waa  paaaed,  declaring  all  the  lawa  of  Dnuut 
te  be  noU  and  v«d,  u  harifig  been  carried  against 
the  anapina  (Cic  tU  Prov.  Com.  9,  &  Leg.  iL 
12.  Fragwk,  toLSv.  p.  449,  ed.  Orelli  ;  Atcon.  nt 
C^neL  p.  68).  Nothii^  else  ia  recorded  of  the 
ceoanMiip  of  Pbilif^oa,  except  that  he  tecom- 
nendcd  the  aeinte  to  daim  to  Egypt,  in  con- 
■eqacDce  of  its  having  been  left  to  them  by  the  will 
of  Alexander.    (Cic  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii  16.) 

In  B.  c  86,  Philippos  wu  censor  with  M.  Per- 
pems.  and  it  is  recorded  of  him  that  he  expelled 
ii»  own  onde  App.  Clandina  from  the  senate.  (Cic 
pr»  Dms.  32.) 

In  the  dvil  wars  between  Marius  and  Snlla, 
PhiGppaa  took  no  part  Hii  original  predilections 
■lif^t  haTs  led  hnn  to  join  Marias  ;  bat  the  ez- 
pfTwiF*  he  had  had  of  the  Roman  mob  in  his  con- 
selabip,  together  with  hk  EeensiliatiMi  to  the 
asaau,  led  him  probably  to  daun  the  sneeess  of 
SuUa.  (^ooD  speaks  of  hira  as  belonging  to  the 
party  of  the  latter ;  bat  as  he  continoed  at  Rrane 
daring  Cinns*a  usnrpotion,  and  was  suflered  to  le- 
■taiB  unmolested,  he  must  have  been  regarded  as 
nentnl  in  tlie  strife  (Cte.  ad  AU.  viil  3).  On 
SoIU^  death,  be  dmmeatod  asy  fanimdiate  change, 
and  aecardm^y  nuted  the  attempts  of  Lepidus, 
&C.  78,  to  alter  the  ctnutitsdon  that  hod  been 
recently  established  (SalL  Hiti.  L  IS,  19).  Bat 
Pkaippas  was  no  friend  to  the  aristocracy  in  heart, 
and  aecordingly  gave  his  sapport  to  Pompey,  by 
whose  means  the  peo|te  eventoally  rvuned  most 
of  tbcir  ftmcr  poUtieal  power.  That  ne  waa  one 
of  thooa  w)w  adnated  seodfaig  Pompey  to  con- 
duct the  war  in  ^lain  agwnst  Sertorius,  and  !•  re- 
ported on  that  ooeauon  to  have  laid  **  Non  se 
Pooipeiam  sua  sententia  pro  consule,  led  pro  con- 
rolibos  mitterB,"  (Cic  pro  Leg.  M<m.  21,  PhS. 
JO.  8 ;  PlnL  Pomp.  1 7.)  He  oppean,  likewiie,  to 
have  been  a  penonal  friend  of  Pompey,  for  he  had 
defended  him  pnnonaly  in  B.  c.  86,  when  he  was 
occaaed  of  baring  aspropriated  to  bit  own  use  the 
booty  taken  at  Asenlum  in  the  Marsic  war,  &  c  89. 
(Cic  Ai^64i  Val.Kaz.ri.2.g8;Plat./'osvh 
4.)  It  woald  aetm  that  PUlippaa  £d  not  live  to 
•lee  tbe  letnni  of  Pmnpey  from  Spain. 

niUppns  was  one  M  the  most  diitingnished 
ontocs  of  his  tine.   His  reputation  continued  even 
to  the  Angostan  aga,  whoioe  we  read  in  Horace 
(i^kf  4SJ:— 
*' Stoamias  at  fatia  eaadaqne  Philippm  qendii 
Cbna." 

Cicwo  says  that  Philippos  was  decidedly  in- 
ferior as  an  orator  to  his  two  great  contemporaries 
CrasBW  and  Antonino,  bat  waa  without  question 
next  l»  them.  In  speakii^  he  possessed  much 
tntitm  and  wit ;  be  was  {nrtile  in  inTentim,  and 
dear  in  the  dew-lapment  ot  bia  ideas ;  and  in  alter- 
atiaa  he  was  witty  and  nucastM  He  was  also 
well  acqaainted  with  Greek  Utentaie  for  that 
time  (Cic^aiL  47).  He  waa  accDstomed  to  speak 
cxlenpoii^  and,  whan  he  ntae  to  qieak,  ha  fiio- 
^■ealif  £d  not  know  with  what  wwd  ha  ahooU 


bi^n  (Cic  (fe  Or.  ii.  78) ;  henoe  in  his  old  age 
it  was  with  both  contempt  and  anger  that  ho  need 
to  listen  to  the  studied  periods  of  Hortenstus  (Cia 
Bmt.  95).  Philippos  was  a  man  of  Inxnrions 
habits,  which  his  wealth  enabled  him  to  gratify : 
his  fish-ponds  were  particnlariy  celebtoled  fer  their 
magnificeneo  and  extent,  and  are  auationed  by 
the  anoents  along  with  those  of  LucuUns  and 
Hortensios  (Varr.  R.  R.  iii  3.  §  10  ;  Colam.  riii 
16  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ix.  54.  a.  80).  BeNdea  hia  son, 
L.  Philippos,  who  ii  qMken  of  below  [No.  6],  be 
had  a  atep-aon  Gellius  Publicola  [Puulicola]. 
(Oar  knowledge  respecting  Philippus  is  chiefly 
derived  frina  Ciceio,  Uie  Toriooa  |iaisim  s  in  whose 
writings  relating  to  hun  are  collected  in  Orelli, 
(Mom,  TmlL  vol.  ii,  p.  S80,  &c;  comp  Meyer, 
Orator.  Roman.  Fragm.  p.  323,  &c,  '2d  «d. ;  We»- 
tennann,  Getclt.  der  Rom.  BmdtmmkeiL,  §  43.) 

6.  L.  Marciub  Ii.  r.  Q.  n.  Pbiutpus,  the  son 
of  the  preceding,  seem*  to  have  beoi  praetrar  in 
BL  c.  60,  since  we  find  him  proi«aetor  in  Syria  in 
&c.  59  (Appian,£yr.  51).  He  wits  consul  in  a.  c 
56,  with  Cn.  Comdius  Lentnlus  Marcellinus,  Phi- 
lippus was  dosdy  connected  with  Caesar's  fiunilv. 
Upon  the  death  of  C.  OcUvius,  the  fiither  of  the 
emperor  Augustus,  Philippus  married  his  widow 
Atio,  wbo  waa  the  daughter  of  Julia,  the  aistw  of 
the  dictator,  and  ho  dius  became  the  step-&ther  of 
Augustas  (SueL  Octav.  8 ;  VelL  Pat.  ii.  59,  60  ; 
Cic  Pm.  iiL  6;  Appian,  B.  C.  iii.  10, 13;  Plut. 
Cic.  41).  Ovid,  indeed,  oiys  {FaeL  vi  809),  that 
he  manied  the  sitter  of  the  mother  (aMterfeni) 
of  Augustus,  and  henee  it  baa  been  aoiriaetured 
that  Philippus  may  hare  mairied  both  amen  in 
anccession,  for  that  he  was  the  step-father  of  Au- 
gnatuB  cannot  admit  of  dispute  (The  question  is 
discussed  by  Orelli,  Onom.  TtdL  vol.  ii.  p.  382.) 

Notwithstanding  his  close  connection  with 
Caesar^  fimily,  Philippos  nmained  neutral  in 
tba  dvil  won.  Ho  waa  at  Rome  whan  tbe  amato 
totdc  open  mcasuna  against  Osasar  at  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  49 ;  and  in  the  divisiou  of  the  pro- 
vinces among  the  leading  members  of  the  senate, 
he  was  purposely  passed  over  (Coea.  B.C.  i.  6). 
He  subsequently  obtained  penniiaion  from  Coeaar 
to  take  no  port  in  tbe  atruggle,  and  remained 
quietly  in  Italy  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
Caesar,  however,  with  his  usual  magnaniffli^,  did 
not  reaent  this  lukewsrmness  in  his  cause,  but 
continued  to  show  him  moiks  of  friendship  and 
esteem.  Philif^xts  was  also  on  good  teima  witli 
Cicero,  who  moutioDS  him  not  nnfreqaently,  and 
calls  him  in  joke  Ampitat  filauy  in  aUnsMo  to  hia 
name  Philippus  (Cic  ad  AiLix.  12,  15,  16,  18, 
xiiL  52). 

Philippus  was  a  timid  num..  After  the  aasw*!- 
nation  of  Caesar,  he  endeavoured  to  dissuade  his 
itep-aon,  the  young  Octavius,  from  accepting  tbe 
inheritance  wmeh  the  dictator  had  lefl  him  (Veil, 
Pat  iL  60 ;  Suet  Amg.  8 ;  Appioa,  B.  C.  iii.  10, 
IS;  comp.  Cic  ad  AU.  xiv.  12).  When  Antony 
and  the  senate  came  to  an  open  rupture,  Philippus  * 
was  one  of  the  ambasmdors  sent  to  the  former  at 
Mutina  by  the  senate,  and  was  much  blamed  by 
Cicen,  because,  being  the  ambassador  of  the  smate, 
he  bniii{dit  back  to  that  body  the  shamekaa  de- 
mands uAntony.  (Cic  ad  fbM.  zii.  4,  put.  viiL 
10,  ix.  1.) 

Philippua  mtut  have  attained  a  good  old  He 
lived  tiU  his  step-sen  had  acquired  the  aupremacy 
<^  the  Roman  world,  for  we  &id  him  mentioned  as 
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one  of  the  Roman  noblca,  who  omiunented  the  dtf 
with  public  buildingt  at  the  requnt  of  the  emperor. 
H«  built  the  temple  of  Hercules  aad  the  Muwt, 
vhieh  had  been  nnt  erected  hj  M.  Fulvius  No- 
Ulior,  conn]  B.a  189,  and  he  aammnded  it  with 
a  colonnade,  whidi  ia  fnqnently  mentitmed  under 
the  name  of  Portieiu  Phi^pi.  (Snet  Octms.  29  ; 
clari  monhaenia  P&iUppi,  Ov.  Ftut.  tL  801  ;  Mnrt 
T.  49.  9 ;  Plin.  Fi.  M  xxxr.  10  ;  Becker,  Romteh. 
Allerlkum,  vol.  i.  p.  613.) 

Philippua  left  two  children,  a  eon  [No.  7],  and 
a  daughter,  Slarcia,  who  waa  the  second  wife  of 
Cato  Uticenu*.    [Makcia,  No.  4.] 

7.  L.  Mahcius  L.  f.  L.  n.  Philippus,  the  ton 
of  the  preceding,  wai  tribune  of  the  plebi,  B.c  49, 
when  he  put  hi*  veto  upon  one  of  the  appoint 
nenia  which  the  ecntate  wished  to  make  (Caes. 
B.  C.  i.  6).  He  was  praetor  in  b.  c.  44,  and 
is  in  ^t  year  called  b;  Cicen^  vir  poire,  mo, 
major&iu  tint  digomimu.    (Cie.  PiU.  iii.  10.) 

8.  Q.  (Marcius)  Philippu^  proconsul  in  Asia, 
in  B.  c.  54,  to  whom  Cicero  tends  two  noom- 
mendatory  letters  (ad  Fam.  xiii.  73.  74).  The 
connection  of  this  Philippm  with  the  other  memben 
of  the  fiunilv  is  not  known. 

One  of  the  coins  belonging  to  the  Philippi  has 
been  given  aboTe.  The  Mlowing  one,  which  was 
also  struck  hy  some  member  of  the  family,  refers 
to  die  two  greatest  distinctions  of  the  Morcia  geni. 
The  obverse  represent*  the  he*d  of  Ancus  Marchia, 
the  fourth  kii^  of  Rome,  from  whom  the  gen* 
claimed  descent  [Mabcia  Gsnb]  ;  the  rerene 

E'vea  a  r^tmentation  of  an  aqueduct,  with  the 
tter*  AQVA  Ml  (i.  e.  Aqua  Afareia)  between 
the  arches,  supporting  an  equeatrian  statue.  This 
Aqua  Marda  was  one  of  the  most  important  of  the 
Roman  aqueducts,  and  was  built  by  the  piaetw 
Q.  Marcias  Rex  in  b.  o,  146. 


PHILIPPUS  king  of  Syria,  wa* 

«  son  of  AnUochns  VIII.,  and  twin-brother  of 
Antfoehna  XI.  After  the  defeat  and  destii  of 
tb«r  elder  brother  Sdencus  Vl.,  Philip  and  Antio> 
chuR  united  their  arms  agunst  Antiodiu*  X.,  who 
then  occupied  the  throne  of  Syria  ;  bat  they  were 
defeated  in  adecisiTe  battle,  in  which  Antiocfaui  XI. 
perished.  Philip  nevertheleu  nsiumed  the  royal 
Utle,  and  wa*  aUe  to  maintain  himself  in  the 
poiaemm  of  a  port  of  Syria.  The  fourth 
broth ef,  Demetiins  III.,  was  now  let  op  as  king 
at  DamBKOB  by  Ptolemy  Lathnnu,  and  made 
common  cause  with  Philip  against  Antiochu*  X. 
The  fate  of  the  latter  is  uncertain,  bat  it  is  clear 
'that  Philip  and  Demetrin*  succeeded  in  making 
themaelves  masters  of  the  whole  of  Syria,  which 
they  appear  to  hare  divided  between  tlion.  Tbeir 
concord,  however,  did  not  last  lung ;  Demetrin* 
wns  the  first  to  turn  his  ann*  against  Philip,  but 
the  hitter  was  supported  not  only  by  Stmton  tyrant 
of  Beraca,  but  by  a  hu^  Parthian  army  under  a 
geBORtl  nuned  Hithridates,  who  blockaded  Deme- 
trius in  his  eamp,  and  nlUmately  took  him  priumer. 
After  thia  Philippw  made  himself  nnater  of  An- 


tioch,  and  became  for  ■  short  time  sole  mler  of 
Syria,  probably  in  the  year  a  c.  88.  But  the 
civil  war  wd*  aoon  renewed  by  his  reniniitg 
brother  Antiochu*  XII.,  who  made  himself  master 
of  Damascus  and  Coele-Syiia,  of  which  PhOip  wma 
unable  to  diapoeset*  him.  (Joseph.  AnL  i&i.  13. 
8  4,  14.  §  S.  Ifi-  9  1  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  pi  169.) 
The  subsequent  fertnnet  of  the  latter  are  wholly 
nnlcnown,  but  it  seems  certain  that  he  was  de- 
throned, and  probably  also  put  to  death  by  Tigm- 
nct,  king  of  Annenia,  when  that  monarch  establisbed 
himself  on  the  throne  of  Syria,  B.  c.  6Z,  {Tng. 
Pomp.  PnJ.  xL  ;  Euseb.  Arm.  p.  170;  Eckbel, 
voL  lii.  p.  244  J  Froelich.  Am.  Di  114  ; 

CUntam,  F.  //.  vol.  iii.  p.  339.        [E.  H.  B.] 


cont  OP  PHiLiPfua,  KINO  or  SVXIA. 


PHILIPPUS  («iAiinros).  litenry  and  eccle- 
uastical.  I.  Abucara  or  Abuvara,  one  of  the 
Greek  adioliuU  on  the  EiuUridiim  of  the  Greek 
grammarian,  Hephaestion  of  Alexandria  [Hx- 
PHAB8TI0N,  No.  1  ],  or  pertiap*  the  compiler  of  the 
Schoiia,  usually  published  in  the  various  editions  of 
Hephaestion..  The  SdioHa  are  ascribed  to  our 
Philip  in  a  MS.  in  the  Eing^i  Library  at  Paris. 
(CalaL  MSlortm  Bibliulk.  R^iae,  No.  mmddxzir. 
No.  1.  vol.  U.  p.  539,  fbl.  Pari*,  1740  ;  Fabric 
BUL  Oraee.  voL  zi.  pi  709 ;  Voauu*,  De  Hut. 
Oraeo.  lib.  iii.) 

2.  Of  Ahphipolis,  a  Greek  writer  of  unknown 
date,  remarkable  for  hi*  ob*oenity,  of  which  Suidaa 
(«.  V,  iwovt/imatu)  ha*  given  a  *ufficiently  ugniftcant 
specimen.  He  wrote,  aeccnding  to  Soidas  (s.r. 
MAtnot)  'PoSujiAfitt?da  fff*,  MuxUaea  Libri* 
XIX.y  a  history  of  Rhodes,  which  Suidas  especially 
stigmatises  for  the  obscenity  of  its  matter.  2.  Kax*- 

(>.  Ktfltutd),  iSiCAm  fly  CkMca  LSrm  dmobtu,  a 
history  of  the  island  of  Co*.  3.  9Mmitd,  Da  Si»- 
erifie^  or  more  probably  Boo'iamf,  TXuiaoa,  a 
history  of  Thaaos,  also  in  two  book*.  He  wrote 
some  other  workanot  enumerated  by  Suidas.  Theo- 
doniB  PrisdanuB,  an  ancient  medical  writer  il^offi- 
au,  c  11),  classes  Philip  of  Amphipoli*  with  He- 
rodian  and  lamblicluu  the  Syrian  [Iamblichus, 
No.  1],  a*  a  pleannt  writer  of  amatory  tales, 
whose  woriu  tended  to  allue  the  mind  to  the  pur- 
suit of  pleasure.  AH  hi*  work*  appear  to  be  lost 
(Suidas  IL  oc;  Theodor.  Priscian.  L  r. ;  Fabric. 
DM.  Graee.  vol.  viii.  pp.  159,  160  ;  Toadna,  II* 
Hut.  Grace  lib.  iii.) 

3.  Apostolus.   [No.  11.] 

4.  CABBARtBNsia  Strodi  Rilatok.  The  ac< 
count  of  the  cnmdl  CaeaareiB,  held  a.  d.  196, 
which  (if  indeed  it  be  genuine)  was  written  by 
Ttieophilus  of  Caesareia,  who  lived  about  that 
time  [Thbopiiilus],  was  pubUsbed  by  the  Je*uis 
Bucherius,  in  his  notes  to  the  Cbaoa  Pamialit  of 
Victorius  of  Aqoitania,  fel.  Antwerp,  I6S4,  as  the 
work  of  one  Phtlippn*;  the  editor  bring  Vf 
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puently  milled  bjr  u  cimr  in  tba  H3.  med  hj 
faim.  (Fsbrie.  .KUt  Gmc:  ToL  viL p.  107  ;  Care, 
HiwL  LiU.  ad  uut.  193,  voL  i.  p.  87»  ed.  Oxfoid, 
1740— 174i) 

5.  Caucabum  Rbhuk  ScainoiL  [No.  30.] 

6.  OfCHALCu,BOnekkisu»iununti(medbjr 
Phitw^  iAkf.Miv  r^c46)  M  om  of  the 
wriun  ^0  rinded  the  itory  of  tba  virit  of  the 
qoeoi  of  the  Amuon  to  Alsxander  tho  Gimt,  u 

7.  Cboixidsus,  or  Chollioenris  (XoAiSfi)}, 
more  correctly  XoUiSiiyt),  mentioned  in  Plsto'i 
will,  giTen  bj  IHogeneo  LiSrtiu  (iii.  41),  m  the 
owner  of  Ind  ■djuning  a  ftnn  or  eMUa  wiaA 
Plato  bcqneotbed  to  his  kh  Adcimantini.  Fa- 
fancim  (BiU.  Grate.  toI.  iiL  -p.  181)  notieei  thii 
ocGunvnce  of  the  name  of  Philippnt :  and  the 
conpiler  of  the  index  to  Falmciiu  Ima  onwittinf^y 
ccoverted  the  Attic  ludowmf  into  a  Flahmic 
pkiloaM^ier. 

a.  CoMKim,  the  CoMK  WuTsa,  of  whan 
Mstcdy  anytluDg  k  known,  except  it  be  tbe  title 
ai  Hme  of  hi*  amediea,  and  enm  with  reapect  to 
Ibeae  there  ia  considenble  difficulty.  Suidaa  (a.  r.), 
oa  tks  antbority  of  AtboHwna,  aaeribea  to  bim  a 
floaiedy  entitlea  Kiittmaertd,  but  no  inch  title  ii 
fimnd  in  tbe  preimt  text  of  Atbenaeoa ;  and  it  i> 
doabtfnl  if  tbkt  writer  ha*  mendoned  Philip  at  all. 
Hia  name  ocmn,  indeed,  in  one  place  (riii.  p.  868, 
1),  according  to  tbe  dder  editions,  but  the  correct 
reading  is  Ephippns.  Philip  ia  among  the  ounic 
poets  from  wnom  paiwges  an  giren  in  the  teveral 
oeHectieiia  of  tba  Ftttat  €homid  Ormeif  but  raily 
one  ciladeii  ^ipeaia  to  be  aMribed  to  him,  sud  by 
Gntina  to  be  from  a  comedy  entitled  'OKw9MKis, 
(Mymduaau ;  but  Orotins  aMigns  the  play  not  to 
PbiUppoSibiit  to  Philippides.  There  is  conaeqnently 
not  ana  Icnown  drama  to  whicti  the  title  of  Philip 
is  chw  and  indispnlable.  Philip  u  probably 
the  7cAwran4f  Wuwwot,  tbe  lai^hterexcitiiig 
Philip**  of  MaximnB  Tyrius  {DiiaerL  xxL  vol.  1. 
p.  402,  ed.  Rmike),  and  tbe  *U<tnas  ntft^iMff- 
•coAof  of  llMi^MttM  {Pan^sinu.  AnMoUlit  L3i.  I. 
■it  Amima^  .c  3,  sub  fin.  p.  68,  b.  ed.  Aldus, 
Venice.  1533,  or  c:  19,  in  the  Latin  rersion  of 
Hfolaui  Barbarus),  who  cites  a  saying  of  Dae- 
dabB,aaeof  Usdmaclers.  (SnidBa,/.af  Abtto. 
aiU:c»a«.n4.iMk7SS,743,747,  748,ToLij. 

p.4aOL) 

9.  DucDNoa,  the  D&icON.    [No.  II.] 

10.  Episkamiuticdl  Among  the  writers 
whooe  ^igrammaia  are  inserted  in  the  Yaiioos 
edittoB*  of  tbe  J  wAobma  Gnuca,  or  in  other  works, 
at*  aevenl  who  bear  the  nama  of  PhiHp ;  as  Philip 
ibe  BCacedooiaa  [Na  13],  and  Hiilip  of  Theisa- 
isniea  [see  below].  There  are  two  others:  a 
Philip  whom  Fabricins  s^lea  Junior;  and  assigns 
ts  the  fifth  or  sixth  cenlarj  after  Christ,  of  wfann 
there  is  mant  ait  £jpigramma  sa  Jmont  ssU  orri- 
JaOm  Cbarttoalfaopoit,  which  is  aangned  to  Philip 
of  Thfssalonica,  among  whose  efsgrams  it  is  No. 
WiL.  in  tbe  editimu  of  Bntnck,  vol.  ii  p.  227,  and 
Jacobs,  *oL  ii  pb  21 1  ;  and  a  Philip  called  Bjsan- 
itnns.  whose  £!pigrtauma  m  HeroiUm  is  giren  in 
the  AljOukgiae  of  Natalia  Comes,  liU  m  pp.  691, 
l!9'iL  ed.  use  loci  not.  )653,aDd  anigDedto  Philip 
of  Thcmbnics  (No.  Ii.)  in  the  AnAUajfia  of 
Bnock,  ToL  ii  ppi  225,  2*26,  and  Jacobs,  voL  ii. 
^30SL  (Fahticw£*6^fiVtiw.val.iT.  p.491.) 

11.  EvANCxLisTjt,  the  EvaKquist.  Among 
the  tpuiou  go^eb  which  w«e  produced  in  the 
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early  ages  of  the  Church,  was  one  to  which  some 
of  the  Gnostic  sects  appealed  (Kpiphan.  HaertM. 
xxri.  13),  and  which  they  ascribed  to  Philip, 
whether  to  the  Apostle  Philip  or  the  deacon  Philip, 
who  in  one  pasu(;e  in  the  New  Testament  (Ads, 
xxi.  8)  is  called  the  Evangelist,  is  not  dear.  A 
'passage  from  this  apocryphal  gospel  is  cited  hw  £pi- 
phanins  (ibid.)  Timotheus,  the  presbyter  of  Cui* 
stantinofje (apud  Meurunm,  VariaDniimtt^  117)* 
and  licontius  of  Bynantium  (De  Seetu,  act.  s.  lect. 
iii.)  mention  Kara  ^Iaittov  ZiaYfiMoir,  iTroa- 
gelitm  itamdftm  J'hilippujn,  as  among  the  spurious 
hooka  used  by  tbe  Mouichaeans.  Whether  this 
was  the  same  book  with  that  naed  by  the  OnosticK 
is  not  determined.  (Fabrib  Gad.  Apoerypk.  JV.  T. 
YoL  i.  p.  376,  Ac.) 

1 2.  Of  Oos'n'NA,  a  Christian  writer  of  the  se- 
cond century.  He  was  bishop  of  the  Church  at 
Qortyna  in  Crete,  and  was  spoken  of  in  the  highest 
terms  byDionysios  of  Corinth  (Dionvkiub,  Uta- 
tary.  No.  22],  in  a  letter  to  the  Church  at  Oortyna 
and  the  other  Chnrehet  in  Crete  (apud  Eoseb.  H.E. 
IT.  23),  as  having  inspired  his  flock  with  manly 
coun^^  apparently  during  the  persecution  of  Mar- 
cus Aurelius.  Philip  wrote  a  book  against  Mnrcion 
[Marcion],  which  was  highly  esteemed  by  tbe 
BDcienta,  but  is  now  lost :  Trithemius  speaks  of  it 
as  eitant  in  his  day,  bot  his  exactneu  as  to 
whether  books  were  in  existence  or  not  is  not 
great  Healso  statesthat  Philip  wrote  AdHmrrmit 
£!paUilM  and  Varii  Traclatm$,  but  these  ore  nut 
mentioned  hy  the  ancients  (Euseb.  H.  K.  iv.  21, 
23, 2&  ;  Hienm.  D«  I'm*  JUiutr.  c  SO ;  Tritlieni. 
De  ScripioiHh  Ecdet.  c  19  ;  Cave.  UitL  UlL  ad 
ann.  172,  vol  i.  p.  74,  ed.. Oxford,  1740—1743.) 

13.  OXAHMATICUK   S.   RUXTOR    S,  SOFUISTA 

Suidas  (&o.  ^Uiwoi  aoipMT^i)  ascribes  to  this 
writer  a  work  on  the  aspirates,  n f  pi  muftirmv,  l>e 
SpailAiu^  taken  from  Herodkn,  and  arranged  in 
alphabetical  order:  alsoawoA  irwaAoi^t, 
De  SgmtJoepha.  Notbii^  more  is  known  the 
works  or  tbe  writer,  who  roust  have  liTed  At  a 
kter period thanHerodian  [lixiMDiANVB  AsLiua], 
who  belongs  to  the  age  of  the  Antonines. 

14.  Iranoxlus  (o  (j(ra7>«\f^i),  n  writer  cited 
by  Platarch  {Altx.  Mag.  Vila,  &  46)  as  one  of 
thoaa  who  earned  that  the  account  of  the  visit  of 
the  queen  of  tbe  Amoxons  to  Alexander  was  a 
fictitm.  It  has  been  coojectured  (vide  Reiske, 
Not.  ad  PlutartJi.  Le.)  that  i  tltraryy*^w  is  a 
Goimpt  reading,  and  that  it  should  be  i  8*07 
7«A«vK.    (No.  30.] 

15.  Macbdo,  the  Macxdonian.  An  &>i- 
fframma  in  the  Antiolo^  Oraeca  (Itbi  iv.  c  11, 
voL  ii.  p.  232,  ed.  firunck,  vol.  ii.  p.  216,  No. 
Izxiv.  ed.  Jacobs)  is  ascribed  by  Fabricins  to  n 
Philippus  Macedo,  Philip  the  Macedonian,  sup- 
posed by  him  to  have  been  n  different  person  from 
miilip  of  Tbessakmica  (see  b^w),  and  to  ha** 
lived  m  tbe  reign  of  Caligula,  whose  brid^  nt 
Pnteoli  has  been  thought  to  be  referred  to,  Jlut 
Jacobs  (Ammadven.  in  loc.)  considers  the  refetenca 
to  be  to  tlie  Portus  Julius  formed  by  Agrippa  in 
Lake  Lnerinus  near  Baiae.  and  places  the  Epi- 
gramma  among  tlioie  of  Philip  of  Thessalonica. 

16.  MiDHAaua  {_i  HfSfuuot),  an  astronomer  of 
Medama  or  Medma  in  Magna  Qraecia  (about 
25  miles  N.  N.  E.  of  Rhegium),  and  a  disciple  of 
Phito,  under  whose  direction  he  turned  his  atten* 
tion  to  tbe  mathematical  Miences.  His  ohserra- 
tions,  which  were  made  u  tba  PelopontMsas  and 
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fa  Loeris,  were  used  by  the  RstroDomm  Hippor- 
thxa,  Oeminui  the  Rhodian,  and  Ptolemy.  He 
is  nid  by  Stephanus  of  Bysniitiuin  (De  Urbtbat 
fl. «.  JMUim)  to  hvn  written  a  treatise  on  the 
windfc.  He  is  mentioned  by  WTeral  ancient 
writen,  at  VhntTinR  {ArduUa.  iz.  7,  t.  tit  alii  4), 
Pliny  the  idder  (//.  xriii.  31.  74),  Plutarch 
(Qvorf  WM  pomit  nmmUr  vm  teanid.  Epimr. 
Opertk,  ToL  z.  p.  500,  ed.  Betake),  who  itates  that 
he  detnonatnted  the  figure  of  the  moon  ;  Proclua 
{fn  T.  Sadid,  J^emenL  lAh.  Oimmentar.\  and 
Alexander  Aphrodiaienut;  In  the  IjtUn  version  of 
Prodna,  Inr  Franc;  Barocins  (lib.  ii.  c.  4),  Philip 
is  called  Mendaeiu,  which  is  donbtleu  an  error 
either  of  the  printer  or  trandator,  or  perhaps  of 
the  MS.  irhich  he  naed,  Hende  via  in  Mace- 
donia, In  the  peninsula  of  Paltene.  Fkbricina  also 
■bUea  that  Philippos  Mendaeos  extracted  and 
explained  nil  the  mathematical  |MMsages  which  he 
had  noticed  in  the  works  of  his  inatroetor  Plato 
but  he  does  not  ^ve  bis  anthority  for  the  state- 
ment. Meiidaeus  is  here,  too,  an  erident  error  for 
Medmaeus.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Graae.  toL  pi  10, 
ToL  Ti.  ^  243.) 

17.  MsoARiCETfl  (i  HfTopiK^i),  i.t.  the  Mk- 

OAHIC  PHILOAOPHin   [comp.  EUCLBIDU  of  Mb- 

oara],  Diogenes  Lalfrtius  (IL  113)  has  given  an 
extract  from  a  work  of  this  Philip,  CMitaining  some 
account  of  Stilpo  of  Menia  [Stilpo],  who  lived 
dnring  the  atn^glM  of  ue  neoesaors  of  Alezasdcr 
the  Great. 

18.  MkNDAiua.    [No.  16.] 

19.  Of  Opuk.    Snidaa  (i.  v.  *A6tTo<t>ai)  has 

Uiis  remarkable  passnge:   ,  a  philosopher 

who  divided  the  Legei  fa.  De  LtgOxn)  of  Plato 
into  twelve  books  {fat  he  ia  said  to  have  added  the 
thirteenth  himself),  and  was  a  hearer  of  Socrates 
and  of  Plato  himself ;  devoUsg  fatmtelf  to  the  con- 
templation of  the  heavens  {irxfihiaat  rofr  nrr*^ 
pois).  He  lived  in  the  days  of  Philip  of  Maoedon." 
Snidaa  then  gives  a  long  list  of  worics  written  \fj 
Philip.  It  is  erident  tbat  the  pnaaage  aa  it  stanu 
in  Saidaa  ia  imperfect,  and  that  the  name  of  the 
anthor  of  iht  numentua  works  which  ha  mentions 
has  been  lost  from  die  comnenoement  of  the 
passage.  It  appears,  however,  from  the  extract 
occupying  its  proper  place  in  the  Lexicon  accord- 
ing to  its  present  oeading,  that  the  defect  existed 
in  the  aoone  from  which  ^daa  borrowed.  Knster, 
the  editor  of  Saidaa  (»oL  i»  loe.)^  after  long  inves- 
tigadon,  waa  enabled  to  lupply  the  omiseion  by 
eompariog  a  passage  in  Diogene*  LaSrtiua  (iii. 
87),  and  to  identi^**the  philosopher"  of  Suidas 
with  Philip  of  the  Locrian  town  of  Opus,  near  tiie 
channel  which  separates  Euboea  from  the  main 
had.  The  passage  in  Lajjrtius  is  as  Mowa: 
"  Same  say  Uiat  Philip  the  Opnntian  tranacribed 
his  (Plats^)  worlc,  Df  LegibuM,  which  was  written 
in  wax  (i,  e.  on  wooden  tablets  covered  with  a , 
coat  of  wax).  They  say  also  that  the  'E-rivo/ui, 
Efinomis  (the  thirteenth  book  of  the  De  LegAtui)^ 
\f  hia,*  i,  e.  PhilipV  The  Ejmomi,  whether 
written  by  Philip  or  by  Plato,  is  iisnally  included 
among  the  works  of  the  latter.  [Plato.]  Dio- 
genes Leertius  elsewtiere  (iii.  46J  ennmerates 
Philip  among  the  disciples  of  Plato.  (Fabric 
BAL  Qnee.  vol.  iii.  p.  104.) 

30.  Oai  Apollinis  Intkrprks  (Voes.  De 
tthtorieu  Graieeu,  Ukiil}.  [Horapollo.] 

31.  PARooua,  the  PAKOam.  In  a  frugment 
«f  the  Pamliat,  Matron  [MATRoy]*  quoted  by 


'  Athenaens,  in  which  apparently  there  is  an  enn- 
tneration  of  Parodists  who  had  lived  long  before 
Matron,  two  or  more  writers  at  the  name  of  Philip 
are  mentioned,  with  the  laudatory  epithst  ami- 
nent"  (Suif  ve  tfAnrwoi,  ■'nobUee  Philippi"); 
but  of  their  country,  works,  or  age,  except  that 
they  Uved  iaof  before  {wAftm,  *-olim'')  Matron 
hinaelf,  who  cannot  be  placed  later  than  the  time 
of  Philip  king  of  Macedon.  nothing  ia  known. 

22.  PRSSBVTSR.  Oennadiua(/lsFinf//&iriraw 
c  62)  states  that  Philip  the  Presbyter  was  a  dia- 
ciple  of  Jerome,  and  that  he  died  in  the  tvign  of 
Marcian  and  Avitns  over  the  Eastern  and  Western 
Empires  respectively,  i,  *.  A.  S.  4£6.  [AviTUa  ; 
AlARCiANUtt.]  He  wrote,  1.  Cammaiiariiu  m 
Jobum;  2.  FamSkirm  EpitUdoB^  of  which  Oeo- 
naditts,  who  had  read  them,  speaks  highly.  Theaa 
E]puft>iae  have  perished  ;  but  a  CommenlaTiia  m 
Job»m  addressed  to  Nectarius  has  been  several 
times  printed,  sometimes  separately  under  the 
name  of  Philip  (two  editions,  foL  and  4to,  Basel, 
1527),  and  sometimes  under  the  name  and  among 
the  worin  of  VeneraUe  Bode  and  of  Jerome.  Val- 
btnius  a:^  the  Benedictine  editors  of  Jerome  giv« 
the  Comneniariug  in  their  editions  of  that  father 
(vol.  V.  p.  ti78,  &.e.  ed.  Benedict.,  vol  xi  col.  £65, 
&c  ed.  Vallars.),  but  not  aa  his.  The  Prolaffia  or 
Fraefaiio  ad  Xretarmm  are  omitted,  and  the  text 
diSers  very  widely  from  that  given  in  the  Cologne 
edition  of  Bede  (voL  iv.  p.  447,  Ac.)  fill.  1612,  ia 
which  the  work  is  given  as  Bede's,  without  any 
intimation  of  its  doubtful  authorshipw  Cave,  Oudin, 
and  Vallarsi  l^cree  in  ftKribing  ^e  work  to 
Philip,  though  Vallarsi  is  not  so  decided  in  hia 
opinion  as  the  other  two.  (Gennad.  Lc;  Cave, 
//M.  £*((.  ad  ann.  440,  toL  i.  p.  434 ;  Oudin, 
De  SeiipUyrib.  Ecdn.  vol.  L  col.  1165;  Vallarsi, 
Opera  ffiaron,  vol.  iii.  col.  825,  voL  xL  coL. 
565,  566  ;  Fabric  BiUioA.  M«d.  H  Injbn.  LaHrn. 
vol.  V.  p,  295,  ed.  MansL) 

23.  Of  Pruiu  (4  npOMrinir),  a  atoic  phiIo)M>- 
pbCT,  eontcmponiy  with  Plntar^  who  has  intro- 
duced him  as  one  of  the  speakan  ia  his  ^napos. 
(viL  qnnest.  7.) 

24.  Rhktor.   [No.  13.] 

25.  ScRiPToa  Dz  AflRicuLTiiRA.  AtfaenMUs 
(iii.)  mentions  a  Philippiis,  withoot  any  distinctive 
epithet,  as  the  author  of  a  work  on,  Agricolture, 
either  entitled  THefryutiv,  Gemymai,  or  uoular  to 
the  woric  of  Androtion,  another  writer  on  agricul- 
ture [Ansrotion],  which  bore  that  Utle.  Nothing 
more  is  known  of  this  Philip. 

26.  Of  SiDX  (d  SiS/niE,  or  i  3(S(r^T,  m-6  Ar6 
2iSi|j),  a  Christian  writer  of  the  first  half  of  the 
fifth  century.  His  hirth  must  be  phiced  in  the 
latter  part  of  the  fbnrth  century,  but  its  exact  date 
is  not  known.  He  was  a  native  of  Side  in  Pam- 
phylia,  and  according  to  his  own  account  in  die 
fragment  published  by  Dodwell  (see  below),  when 
Rhodon,  who  succeeded  Didymus  in  the  charge  of 
the  Catechetical  school  of  Alexandria,  transferred 
that  school  to  Side,  Philip  became  one  of  bia 
pupila  If  we  suppose  Didymus  to  have  rrtwDsd 
the  charge  of  the  school  till  his  death,  a.  d.  396 
[DiDYMUa,  No.  4],  at  the  advanced  >^(e  of  8(>, 
the  removal  of  the  school  cannot  have  taken  place 
long  before  the  dose  of  the  century,  and  we  may 
infer  that  PUlipIs  birth  could  scarcely  have  been 
earlier  than  a.  d.  380,  He  was  a  khisnmn  nf 
Troilns  of  Side,  the  rhetoririan,  who  was  tntor  ta 
Socrates  the  eeclesiastical  Im^rian,  and  was  in- 
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dcrd  ao  miMit  Ont  Philip  ntptfded  hb  nlaticm- 
ftliip  to  him  M  a  nbject  of  ncnltadoD  (Socnueit 

£■  vii.  37).  Hanog  entered  the  dttudif  h« 
na  ordained  deacon,  and  had  mndi  iDtercoune 
vitk  Chi7KMtoiii{  in  the  titla  of  aoaw  MSS.  he 
it  atjfcd  hit  SjBcdliu,  or  ptfMmal  atlend&nt, 
whieii  makai  it  probaUe  that  be  ma,  frnn  the 
cariy  part  of  hu  ewleriartical  ooeer,  connected 
«Htti  the  chnich  at  Conatantini^e.  Libenitiu 
[Bntiar.  c.  7)  aaya  he  was  ardaiDod  deacon  by 
ChryMMiMB  ;  but  Socratea,  when  tpeaking  of  his 
intimacy  iridi  that  eminent  man,  does  not  lay  he 
■warn  oadaiocd  by  him.  Philip  deroted  himself  to 
liienrj  pufaoita,  and  collected  a  large  library. 
He  cnltiTated  the  Asiatic  off  diSose  style  of  com- 
yauDon,  and  beoune  a  volrnninouB  miter.  At 
*liai  pefiod  of  his  life  his  different  works  were 
prndarad  ia  not  known.  His  Ecclesiastic^  Hii- 
toiy  we  dmll  see.  writlai  after  bia  dis- 

appointmcat  in  obtaiuing  the  patriarchate :  but  as 
his  being  a  esndidate  for  that  high  office  Kvm» 
to  imfdy  some  previous  celebrity,  it  may  be 
itt&ncd  that  his  work  or  works  in  reply  to  the  em- 
penr  JaUan*s  attacks  on  Christianity  were  written 
at  aa  aaifier  period.  On  the  death  of  Atticiis  patri- 
arttcfCanataotinople  a.o.  425  [AtticusJ  Philip, 
then  a  pmbyier,  apparently  of  the  great  church 
of  Contantinople,  and  Produs,  another  presbyter, 
were  pnpoaed,  cadi  by  his  own  partizans,  as  can- 
ditfataa  for  the  vaeaat  see ;  hat  the  whole  people 
wm  bent  upon  the  election  of  Sisinnins,  also  a 
presbyter,  though  not  of  Constantinople,  bat  of  a 
eharcfa  in  Elaea,  one  of  the  snburlw.  (Socrates, 
H.S.-wa.  36.)  The  statement  of  Socrates  as  to 
ue  nnanimi^  of  the  popular  wufa  leads  to  the 
infeRoee  that  the  sopportefs  of  Philip  and  Produs 
wa«  Mmnta  tba  dsvgy.  SialmiiBS  was  the  sue- 
cMsfol  candidate;  and  PhiUp^  mortified  at  his 
defeat,  made  in  bia  Ecelenaatieal  History  such 
•enre  stnctures  on  the  elecUon  of  his  more  for- 
taoate  iiTal,  that  Socrates  could  not  renture  to 
uanacribe  his  ran^s ;  and  has  expressed  his 
*traag  disapproval  of  his  headstrong'  temper.  On 
the  death  of  Sisinnins  {a.O.  438)  (be  snppMten 
of  PKSf  were  agun  desunma  «f  1»  aj^intinent, 
but  the  emperor,  to  prevent  diatuifaancai,  deter- 
lained  that  no  ecdeuastic  of  Constaatiaople  should 
sneeeed  to  the  ^'acancy ;  and  the  ill-fiued  befesiaich 
Kestorius  f  Nkstorius],  frcan  Antioch,  was  con- 
Kqnenlly  cboaen.  After  the  deposition  of  Nes- 
tarioa  at  the  coondl  of  Epheaoa  (a.  d.  48IX  Philip 
aas  a  dud  tima  candidata  tn  tha  patriarehate,  bat 
«aa  again  ttasitcecssfid.  Nothing  la  known  of  him 
after  tbis.  It  has  been  cmjectured  that  he  was 
dead  befiare  the  next  vacancy  in  the  patriarchate 
A.  D.  Hi,  when  bis  old  cnnpetitor  Proclus  was 
choaesu  Certainly  there  ie  no  notice  that  Philip  was 
»pin  a  candidate :  bat  the  prompt  decisis  <rf  the 
Theodoaius  in  Pncbu*  &T0tic  prevented 
tii  esaapelition,  so  that  no  inlaseMe  oan  be  drawn 
frsra  pull's  qmescence. 

PbSip  anote,  1.  MnUa  voluodna  oontra 
rotom  JUionwa  J^ostetem.  (Libeiatas,  .ftwaar. 

camp.  SocnL  H.E.  vii.  27.)  It  is  not  dear 
fram  the  eipmsian  vi  I^bustns,  which  we  have 
eires  as  the  tide,  whether  Philip  wrote  many 
""orki.  Kt,  as  is  more  likely,  one  work  in  many 
parts*  m  nply  to  Julian.  2.  'XaropM  X^umwuc^ 
Hmtiria  Qrvtiama.  The  work  was  very  large, 
<~a>wtt«9  ^  thir^siz  BtCAoi  i»  BtCAio.  LAri, 
latb  nbfivided  into  twenty'fbur         or  A^im,  | 
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i.  e.  sffttionsb  Tbis  volnminons  work  appears  to 
have  comprehended  both  sacred  and  eodcsiastica] 
history,  twinning  from  the  Creation,  and  coming 
down  to  Philip's  own  day^  as  appears  bj'  his  record 
of  the  election  of  Sisinnius,  uready  noticed.  It 
appears  to  have  been  finished  not  very  long  after 
that  erenL  Theopbanes  places  its  completion  in 
A.U.  £932,  Alas.  eis«  A.D.  180  ;  wbieh,«ceonl- 
ing  to  him,  was  the  year  before  the  deaUi  of 
Sisinnius.  That  the  work  was  completed  befiwe 
the  death  of  Sisinnius  is  pnbable  from  the 
apparent  silence  of  Philip  as  to  his  subsequent 
dimppointments  in  obtaining  tbe  patriarchate  i 
but  as  Sisinnina,  aceording  to  a  man  exact 
chronology,  died  A.  D.  42^  we  nay  eondnde 
that  the  work  was  finished  ia  or  before  that  year, 
and.  consequently,  that  the  date  assigned  by 
Theophanes  is  ratbet  too  iate.  The  style  was 
verbwe  and  weariaoma,  neither  polished  nor 
agreeable ;  and  the  matter  such  as  to  display 
ostentatiously  the  knowledge  of  the  writer,  mtber 
than  to  conduce  to  the  improvemont  of  tbe  reader. 
It  was,  in  foct,  cmmDied  with  matlw  of  evwy 
kind,  relevant  and  irrelevant :  questions  of  geo- 
metry, astronomy,  arithmetic  and  music  ;  descrip- 
tiona  of  islands,  mountwna  and  trees,  rendered  it 
eumbataome  and  ni)rcadabl<\  Chronological  ar- 
ransement  was  diiregnrded.  The  wwk  is  lost, 
with  tbe  exception  oif  thn-e  fragments.  One  of 
these,  De  Seholue  Caietiketwae  Aleaoudriuat.  Sue- 
eeuiimet  on  the  succession  of  teachers  in  the  Cate- 
chetical School  of  Alexandria,  was  published  from 
a  MS.  in  tbe  Bodleian  Libnrr  at  Oxfiwd,  by 
Dodvdl,  with  bis  Diauiiaimet  w  /venunHK,  Sve 
Oxford,  16B9,  and  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted 
It  is  ^ven  in  the  ninth  volume  of  tbe  BibMiiKa 
Pairmt  of  Galhuid,  p.  401.  Another  fragment  in 
the  same  MS^  De  CmutmOmo,  Maximiano,  et  Ia- 
CMK)  Jtigiutii,  was  prepared  for  publication  by 
Crusius,  but  has  never,  we  believe,  been  actually 
published.  The  third  fragment.  Td  ytv6/Mka  jfa 
IlffWiSi  fitra^i  XpioTioFny  %XX^n»y  re  xaX  *loi^ 
SaW,  J  eta  DitptOaliomM  de  CkriMto,  in  Ftrtidf, 
i*ler  driitiaaot,  Gentilet,  et  Judatos  kabilaA,  »  (or 
was)  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna.  Philip 
was  present  at  tbe  disputation.  (Socmtes,  H.E. 
vii.  26,  27,  29,  SS ;  Liberatus,  L  c ;  Phot 
cod.  35  :  Theophan.  Chromog.  p.  75,  ed.  Paris,  p. 
60,  ed.  Venice,  voL  i  p.  185,ed.  Bonn  ;  Tillemont. 
HiH.  da  Empereim,  vol.  *i.  p.  130  Cavo,  Hin. 
IaU.  ad  onn.  418,  vol.  i.  p.  395  ;  Oudin.  De  Heriff 
toriLEadee,  vol  L  cob  997  :  Fabric  Jtibt.  Graec 
voL  vi  pp.  739,  747,  749,  vol  viL  p^  418,  voL  x. 
p.  691  ;  OaUand,  BMiolh.  PatruM,  vol.  ix.  ProL 
c.  11  ;  LambeduB,  Commentar.  de  JUtliolk.  Cb* 
taraea,  lib.  s.  vol.  v.  col.  289,  to),  vi.  pars  ii.  coL 
406,  ed.  Kollar.) 

27.  SoLiTARtUB.  The  title  Solitarins  is  given 
by  bibliographers  to  a  Greek  monk  of  tba  time  of 
the  emperor  Alexius  I.  Comnenua,  of  whom  nothing 
further  seems  to  be  known  than  what  may  be 
gleaned  from  the  titles  and  introdaetjons  of  his  ex- 
tant works.  He  wrote : — I.  AidirTpa,  Dioptra,  n. 
.^amsm  FidM  ei  VUat  CSbirfMmre,  written  In  the 
kind  of  measure  called  '*  versus  politici,"*  and  in 

"  These  "  versus  polidci*'  are  thus  described  bv 
the  Jesuit  Goar :  "  la  versibus  politicis,  numenn 
syllabanim  ad  cantom  non  ad  exHCtae  poetioes  proa- 
ndiam  observatur.   Octava  syllabo,  uUcaeauta  est, 
I  medium  versus  tenet,  rdiquae  septem  periiciunL 
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the  fium  of  a  dUogw  betwatn  Uw  wul  and  the 
body.  ItiiaddnMedtonoUnriMiiktOdliiuciM} 
nd  begiu  with  tbna  two  liim : — 

lUl  mbfp  ;  wits  dutpifofus ;  »•»  d^<u,  fux^f 

'O  XP*^*        ■KnK-^pmm'  ((•A0t  ran  oq^Iqu. 

The  work,  in  ita  coropleU  ttate,  connited  of  Sto 
books;  bat  tnoit  oE  the  MSS.  m  mutihited  or 
othvnnw  daiMtire,  and  want  the  fint  book.  Stnne 
of  them  ha¥e  been  inteipeUled  bj  « lAter  hand. 
Michad  PhUu,  not  the  wdirwriter  of  that  Bane, 
who  died  aboat  a.  a  1078,  but  one  of  hUer  date, 
wrote  A  preface  and  notea  to  the  Dioptra  of 
Philip.  A  Latin  prow  tnuiiUtian  of  the  Dioptra 
by  the  Jeooit  Jacobus  Pontanos,  with  notes,  by 
■oother  Jesuit,  Jacobus  Orataems,  was  publifhed, 
ito.  Ingolditadt,  1604;  but  it  was  made  from 
a  mutiJated  copy,  and  consisted  of  only  four 
books,  and  these,  as  the  transUtor  admiu  in 
his  Fraef'aHo  ad  LecUtnm^  interpolated  and  tians- 
posed  ad  libitum.  Philip  wrote  also : — 2. 
xwnl 

v/Mfff  (fiu  ml  rpomuflmi  mAoyot,  EpiMala  Apo- 
lagdiai  ad  ComikmlmMm  FiUim  ^[^rUiialtn  «t  iSa- 
MnfotoM,  (It  Di^0r0aiia  inier  IntammOKem  el  Attxi- 
imm  Sumionim.  3.  Vertut  Politicit  in  the  begin- 
ning  of  which  he  states  with  great  exactness  the 
thne  of  his  finishing  the  Dhptrot  12th  May,  a.  h. 
6603,  eia  Cwstantinop.  in  the  third  indiction,  in  the 
teathycarofthelnBacCTdewA.  11.1095,  not  1105, 
as  has  be«B  ineonwtly  stated.  Cave  has,  withons 
sufficient  avthority,  ascribed  to  our  Philip  two  other 
works,  which  are  indeed  given  in  a  Vienna  MS. 
(Codex  213,  apad  Lam  bee.)  as  Appendicei  to  the 
Dioptra,  One  of  these  works  {AppemUx  ifcimda), 
*Ori  Wk  f^wys  ri  w»iuKdp  mf^a  4  ILptrrit  if  rf 

Ckridm*  M  Sacra  Ooena  nom  legals  md  mran  oootr- 

darUPaaeia,imj  have  been  written  by  Philip^  lu 
ai^nents  are  derived  from  Scripture  and  SL  £pi- 
phanius.  The  other  work,  consisting  of  five  chapters, 
D*  Fide  et  Ouremomii  ArmmianoKt  Jaoobitanan, 
CiatMUmrionmet  liomaHonmMuFrmeorwmfWaM 
published,  with  a  Latin  version,  but  without  an 
author's  name,  in  the  Atulonunt  Nov»m  ef  Com- 
bifis,  fol.  Paris,  1618,  voJ.iL  goL261,&c.,  but  was, 
on  the  authority  of  MSS^  asupned  by  Comb^lis, 
in  a  note,  to  Demetrins  of  Cysicus  {DiMSTRitm, 
Noi  17],  to  when  it  itpfmn  righdy  to  belrag 
(comp.  Cave,  Hid.  LUL  Dimrtaiio  /,  p.  6  ;  Fabric. 
JtilJ.  anue.roL  zi.414).  The Chstxitsarii  (Xbt- 
^nfufpiei)  were  -a  sect  who  paid  religioiu  homage  to 
tba  imago  oPtbe  Ccoas,  but  employed  no  other  images 
in  thnr  wonbip.  llie  worit  of  Demetrius  appears 
under  tho  name  of  Philip  in  the  fourteenth  (post- 

His  leeentiMes  4fiotoTe\eSra,  pariter  cadentimn 

exitnm,qaemrhythmum  (rhyme)  dicimiis,addidere. 
Porticos  vocatos  arbitntr  quod  vnlgo  Constantioo- 
poli  per  compita  canerentur."  Quoted  in  Lambec 
CbwuMextor.  de  BHiHolh.  Cottar,  vol.  s.  lib.  iv.  coL 
397,  note  2,  ed.  KoUor.  The  measure  b  retained 
"in  English  as  a  ballad  measure,  and  may  be  illus- 
inted  by  the  old  diUy  of  ''The  Unfortunate  Miss 
Bayley,"  the  first  two  lines  of  which  closely  re- 
semble in  their  cadence  those  cited  in  the  text : — 
A  icaptain  bold  of  HaU£sx,  who  tired  in  conatry 
quarters, 

Sednced  a  maid  who  hung  herself  one  noming 
in  her  g|tit«r%"  Ac. 
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homou)  Tolimw  of  the  BUioOeM  Palnm  of  Oal- 
hod ;  bnt  the  editors,  in  their  Probgamemi  to  the 
volume,  c  15,  observe  that  they  knew  not  on  what 
authority  Oallnnd  had  assigned  it  to  Philip.  Among 
the  pieces  given  as  AppeHdieet  to  the  Dioptra,  are 
some  verses  in  i»aise  of  the  woric  and  its  author,  b^ 
one  Constantine,  periu^  the  penoB  addremed  iu 
"No.  2,  and  by  Bestos  or  VesMs,  a  gtamrnaiiap, 
Zrfxoi  Kvpou  &anvrtttrrlrov  Kol  Biaroo  tov  ypofi- 
fiartKoO,  Vertut  Domini  Coiubntini  et  VetU  Grmtt- 
matki^  ( Lambedns,  Cbsuanifar.  BiUiolk  Cae- 
tanua^  lib.  s.  vtd.  v.  eoL  76—97,  and  141,  codd. 
213,  214,  215,  and  232,  ed  Kollat ;  Care,  Hid. 

adann.  1095,  voL  iLp.  1 69 ;  Oadin,  Zto  &rfp- 
fonb.  Ecdei.  vol  ii.  coL  85).) 

28.  SoPHisTA.    [No.  13.] 

29.  Studita.  In  the  notice  of  the  Advenaria 
Gerardi  Langbaim  contained  in  the  Oitatogmg 
MStomm  Angliiu  et  IIOeniM,  toL  i  p.  269.  the 
eighth  Tolume  of  Langbaine's  coUeeUon  is  siUd  to 
contain  a  notice,  De  PkUippi  Sbtrftfcte  HiMoria 
Graeea.  Of  the  historian  or  his  work  there  ia,  we 
beliere,  no  notice  in  any  extant  writer  ;  and  as  the 
preceding  article  in  Langbaine's  book  is  described 
as  Stkolae  Aleaa)>drimae  Paedagogormm  Summot 
and  is  probably  the  fngmant  of  tha  worit  of  PMlip 
of  Side,  already  noticed  [Na  26],  we  suspect  that 
**  Studitae"  is  an  error  for  '*Sidetae,"  and  that  the 
Hidoria  Graeea  is  no  other  than  his  Hittarin 
Chrittiama^  which  is  termed  Graeea,  not  becaose  it 
treats  of  Oreciui  offiurs,  bnt  is  written  in  the  Greek 
language.  (OUal.  MStoritm  At^Hae,  jv.  Lc; 
Fkbric.  B&L  Graec  voL  xL  p.  709.) 

SO.  Of  TuxANOXLA  {i  BfceyytXsis},  a  writer 
cited  hyAthenaeus  (vi.  p.  271,  b)  and  by  Sim  bo 
(xiv.  p.  662).  He  wrote  a  history  of  Caria,  the  title 
or  deecriptioD  of  which  is  thua  given  by  AUtenaeoa 
(7,  a),  Tlifd  Kaf)£f  koL  K»>Jrymfi  o6yyfatifUt;  and  by 
Stnbo  mne  briefly,  Ko^wd.  The  weik  ia  loot. 
Tbeangek,  from  which  Philip  received  his  desig- 
nation,  apparently  as  being  a  native  of  it,  wtia  a 
dty  on  the  most  eastern  promontory  of  Caria.  not 
fiu  from  Halicamassns.  Of  the  age  of  Philip 
nothing  ia  known,  except  that  he  waa  eariier  than 
Stnbo ;  bnt  if  there  is  any  reason  for  identifying 
him  wifli  Philip  Isangelos  {i  Elavffttitit),  men- 
tioned by  Plutarch  (No.  14),  ha  nrast  bo  placed 
alter  the  time  of  Alexander  tho  OreaL  (Voaaina. 
De  HiA  Craec  lib.  UL) 

31.  TniopoMPi  EraoxAToiu  (ConpLniotiiia, 
BiUiolh.  cod.  176.) 

52.  Of  TBVttALONicA.  [See below.]  [J. CM.] 

PHILIPPUS,  of  Theswlonica,  aa  epigtBi»< 
made  poet,  who,  besides  mnposing  a  large  number 
of  epigrams  himself,  com^led  one  of  the  ancient 
Greek  Anthologies.  The  whole  number  of  epi- 
grams ascribed  to  him  in  the  Greek  Anthology  is 
nearly  ninety;  bnt  of  these,  six  (Noe.  36---41) 
ought  to  tie  ascribed  to  LneiUins,  aod  a  few  others 
an  manifestly  boiTOwed  torn  earlier  poeta,  while 
others  are  mere  mutations.  [Comp.  above,  Phh 
LiPPVB,  literary.  Nob.  10  and  15.]  They  include 
nearly  all  the  diAerent  classes  of  sahjeets  tieated  of 
in  the  Greeh 

BpigiwnmaBc  piiBtiy, 
The  Amtkabjs  CApUKojU)  eS  Philip,  in  imi- 
tation of  that  of  Meleager,  and  as  a  sort  of  supple* 
ment  to  it,  contains  chiefly  the  epifirams  of  -poets 
who  lived  in,  or  shortly  before,  the  time  of  Philip. 
These  poets  were  the  following:  Antipeter  of 
Thessalonica,  Crin^^orss,  Antiphilns,  Tnllins,  Pht- 
lodeojiis,  Pannenioii,  Ant)|miwi,  AntomedoB 
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Zowu,  Kinor,  Antigonoa,  Diodonit,  EvenuH.  and 
wne  other*  whoM  iuudm  be  does  not  mention. 
Tlw  cariiett  of  tbete  poets  weraa  to  be  Philodemaa, 
the  nmempomj  of  Cicero,  and  the  latest  Aato- 
tnedon,  who  probably  flonriihed  imder  Nerva. 
Hence  it  ia  infemd  tbat  Philip  fiovriihed  in  the 
time  of  Tnjrn.  Varioua  nllnaiont  in  hia  own 
gpisiMia  prove  that  be  Bred  tftei  the  time  of  Ati- 
CDMDi.  <Jaeobi^  JifL  Onee.  toI.  ziii  pp.  934  — 
?3B.)  fP.S.] 

PtllLIPPUS  («lXmrar),  the  name  of  aeteml 
ahj-siciana. 

1.  A  natiTe  of  Acamnnia,  the  friend  and  phy- 
ainxn  of  Alexander  the  Groat,  of  whom  a  well- 
kaowB  Btory  is  told  bj  aereral  ancient  aothora. 
H«  was  the  ncaas  of  nvfaig  the  king^  life,  irb«i 
Iw  kad  been  Kind  with  a  wrere  attack  of  ferer, 
htoBgfat  en  by  bathing  in  the  cold  waters  of  the 
iiTer  Cjdnos  fai  Cilicia,after  being  violently  heated, 
B.  c  333.  Pannraion  sent  to  Alezjuider  that 
PhSippas  had  been  bribed  by  Dareini  to  poison 
him  ;  the  king,  however,  wonid  not  believe  the  in- 
(urmtioiL,  nor  doobt  the  fidelity  of  bia  phyaidan, 
bat.  while  be  dmnk  off  the  draught  prepered  foe 
him,  be  pnt  into  hia  hands  the  letter  he  had  jnat 
received,  fixing  hia  eyes  at  the  nme  time  steadily 
•n  his  Goontenance.  A  well-known  modem  picture 
npicaeata  this  incadeot ;  and  the  king^  speedy 
KBtovcfy  folly  Jostifiad  Us  confidence  in  the  skill 
and  honesty  of  hia  phyndan.  (Q.  Curt  iil  6  ; 
Valer.  Max.  iii  8,  in  fine  ;  Plat  ru.  Alex.  c.  1 9  ; 
ArriBD,  ii.  4  ;  Jnstin,  xi.  S  ;  Diod.  Sic  xvii.  31 .) 

2.  A  native  df  Epeiras  at  the  court  of  Antigonni, 
king  of  Aaia,  &c.  823—301.  Celsua  tella  an 
anecdote  (/I*  AML  iii.  2U  f.  66)  that,  when  ano- 
ther physician  aaid  one  of  the  king's  fnends. 
who  was  snfftfing  from  dropsy  caneed  by  his  in- 
tctnpeiate  haUta,  was  incnrable,  Philippas  nndei^ 
took  to  restore  him  to  health  ;  upon  which  the  other 
n-plted  that  he  bad  not  been  thinking  ao  mneh  of 
the  nature  of  tlw  diaease,  as  of  the  diaiaeter  of  the 
patient,  when  bo  denied  tiie  possibility  of  bis  n- 
coveiT.    The  lesult  jnstiAed  his  prognosis. 

i.  A  eontempomry  of  Juvenal  at  Rome,  about 
the  beginning  «  the  second  century  after  Christ. 
{Sat.  xiii.  125.) 

4.  A  contemporary  of  Oalen,  about  the  middle 
of  the  second  century  alter  Cbriat,  who  belonged 
to  the  sect  of  the  Kmpirid,  wid  bdd  a  diapniation 
far  two  Aiys  with  Pdopa  (probably  at  Snyma),  in 
defence  of  their  doctrines  (Oalen.  De  LSmt  Propr, 
c  2,  voL  ziz.  p.  16).  It  does  not  wem  possible  to 
decide  with  certainty  whether  this  is  the  same 
person  who  is  freqiuntJy  mentioned  in  diflbtent 
paru  of  Galen's  writings  ;  who  wrote  on  raans- 
mos  (De  D^ir.  Ftbr.  i.  10,  vol.  vii.  p.  315,  De 
Mm.  cc  5,  6.  7,  9,  vol  vii.  pp.  685,  689,  694, 
701,  De  Oum.  PmL  iv.  10,  ytA.  iz.  p.  176,  De  MeA. 
Med.  viL  6,  x.  10,  vol  x.  pp.  495,  706),  on  in»- 
traia  medics  {pt  Qmpoe.  Medieam.  me.  Loe.  vii. 
"1,  voL  ^i.  PL  14,  De  Otmpoi.  Medieam.  tee.  Otn. 
ii  5,  Bi.  9,  ToL  xiiL  pp.  502,  642).  and  on  eala- 
lepsy  (Cael.  AnroL  De  jIforA.  Aevi.  ii.  10,  p.  96 ; 
eanf.Qii.CommeiiLiMH^ipocr.  ProrrieL  I."  ii. 
WK  vol.  xvi.  p.  684).  Several  of  his  medical  for- 
mulae are  preserved,  fnm  one  of  which  it  appears 
that  he  practised  at  Caesareia  (Oalen,  de  Gmpo*. 
MMmm.  me.  Lot.  iv.  8,  viL  4,  8,  ix.  5,  vtd.  xiL 
Pl7S&,  nL  xuL  pp.  88,  108,  304  ;  PtoLA^n. 
vTi.  12.  p.  663  i  A«.  ilL  1.  48,  p.  AOS ;  Nicol. 
Vjr.  De  Cot^  Mtdieam.  zll  14,  31.  P-  78&> 


He  is  also  mentioned  by  Oalen.  De  Febr,  Differ. 
ii.  6,  vol.  vii.  p.  347,  De  PleKit.  c  4,  vol.  vii.'  p. 
530.  It  is  uncertain  whether  the  Pbilippoa  of 
Macedoiia,  one  of  wliosa  antidotea  k  quoted  by 
Galea  {De  AmM.  il  B,  voL  xir.  p.  ]4»X  w  tba 
snrae  pawn. 

A  sophist  of  this  name  ii  said  by  Aifdua  (!.  4. 
96,  pw  186)  to  have  ^omiaed  immortality  to  those 
peraais  who  woold  ennn  to  fi^w  his  dhectioiu, 
but  it  is  not  apedfiea  uiat  he  waa  a  phyaician ; 
neither  ia  it  known  whether  the  fiuher  of  Uie  cele- 
brated phyncian,  Aichigenea,  whose  name  was 
Philippu  (Suid.  a.  v.  *ApxO^*^s),  woa  himaelf  a 
member  of  the  medical  profession.       [  W.  A.  O.] 

PHILISCUS  («tAf(rmi),n  dtisen  itf  Abydns, 
who  ia  B.tk  S6B  «u  sent  into  Oreeea  \if  AsUbtr- 
aanes,  the  Penian  latnqi  of  the  Hel]espon^  to 
effect  ft  recondliatioa  between  the  Tliebiuu  and 
lAcedaemoniana.  He  came  well  supplied  with 
money,  and  in  the  name  of  Artsxerxes  II. ;  but  in 
a  congress  which  he  csuaed  to  be  held  at  Ddphi, 
he  foiled  to  accomplish  his  object,  as  the  Thetmos 
refused  to  abandon  then:  claim  to  the  sovereignty 
of  Boeotia,  and  I^eedaemon  wonld  not  acknow- 
ledge the  independence  of  Mesaenia.  Upon  this 
Phitiscua,  leaving  behind  him  a  body  of  2000 
meroenaries  for  tne  service  of  Sparta,  and  having 
been  honmired,  as  vrell  aa  Ariobaraanes,  with  the 
Athenian  finnchise,  returned  to  Aua.  Here,  nnder 
cover  of  the  aatrap'a  protection,  he  made  himaelf 
master  of  a  number  of  Greek  states,  over  which 
he  exercised  a  tyrannical  and  insolent  away,  till 
he  waa  at  laat  aaMsainated  at  Lampaacos  by  Thei^ 
■agoiaa  and  Bxecestns  (Xen.  H^l.  vii.  1,  §  27  ; 
Diod.  XV.  70;  Dam.  e.  Aridoer.  pp^  666,  667). 
Diodorna  places  the  ndadon  of  PhtUscna  to  Greece 
in  B.  c.  369,  a  year  too  soon.  [E.  E.] 

PHILISCUS  (*iA.fffm>f),  literary.  1.  An 
Athenian  cranie  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
whom  little  ia  known.  Snidas  aimply  mentions  him 
aa  a  conic  poet,  and  gme  the  following  titles  of  his 
phys:  ''A3M«s,Ai^70Ml,ft|fuoToa\^''OAiift»T, 
now*  yomit  *Epfu9  nal  *A^i»o81nir  yop^  'Apri- 
fuSat  nl  'AwSxxans,  These  mythtJogieal  titles 
sufiidently  prove  that  Philiams  belonged  to  the 
Middle  Comedy.  The  nativities  of  the  gods,  to 
which  most  of  them  rebte,  fonned  a  very  fiivourite 
dasa  of  subjects  with  the  poets  of  the  Middle  Co- 
medy. (Meineke,/fiitCHtCt>sT.  _6hm;  ppi278, 
&c)  Eudocia  omits  the  title  'ZpftoS  irol  'A^pettntf 
yoral,  and  Lobeck  baa  pointed  ont  the  difficulty  of 
seeing  how  the  nativities  of  Hermes  and  Aphro. 
dite  could  be  connected  in  one  drama  {Aff/aopk. 
p.  437) ;  a  difflenlty  whidi  Meineke  meets  by 
supposing  that  we  onght  to  read  'Ep/iaS  yovci, 
'A^poSfnii  7o*'al,  as  two  distinct  titles  {Hi$i.Crit. 
ppw  281,  282).  The  T^emieloclet  is,  ahnoet  witli- 
ont  donbt.  wrongly  aacribed  by  Suidas  to  the  comic 
poet  Philiacua,  inatead  of  the  tragic  poet  of  the 
same  name^  Another  play  is  dted  by  Stobaens 
{Serm.  Izxui.  AS),  namely  the  ^ikdfyvfct^  or,  as 
Meineke  thinks  it  ought  to  be,  ^cfpTvpe*. 

Philiacua  must  have  flonridied  about  B.  c.  400, 
or  a  little  later,  as  his  portrait  waa  painted  by 
Panhaains,  in  a  pictnro  which  Pliny  thus  describes 
{H.N.  XXXV.  10.  a.  36.  ^  PkUieam^et 
Liberm  pairem  adttaitte  Vtrtute,''^  from  which  it 
seems  tiiat  the  pctnra  was  a  gnmp,  npieasnting 
the  poet  supported  1^  the  patron  Mty  of  bis  art, 
and  by  it  persooifiea  rcfgesentaftm  of  Arete,  to 
intimate  the  exeelleaca  he  had  attainod  in  ib 
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tTwika  hni  clenrly  ihown  dwt  thw  ■bUeiunt  ttm 

only  nfer  to  PhiliKiu  lh«  comic  poet,  and  not  to 
nxiy  othf  r  of  the  known  penons  of  lh«  Muue  nunc. 
(Sdied.  CriL  p.  36  ;  Opiuo.  ToL  i.  p.  42). 

There  mn  totj-  few  fniginenti  of  Philiicas  pre- 
■erved.  Slolacua  (i.e.)  quotes  two  venae  from 
the  *i\4pyvp9it  and  tbewhen  (xrix.  two 
from  u  nnknown  pity.  Another  vem  fron  an 
unknown  plaj  n  quoted  by  Dicaearchui  ( VU. 
Grtuc.  p.  30,  BultniAnn) ;  nnd  another  is  preserved 
ill  the  Palatine  Anthology  (u.441.  Vol.  l  p.  44£. 
ed.  Jacoba),  which  Jacobi  wrongly  aacribet  to  Urn 
rhetorician  of  Hilctua.  (Meineke,  Fng.  Com. 
Vraeo.  vol.  t.  pp.  433, 424,  ToL  iii.  pp.  579,  &tlO ; 
Naeke,  L.  e,') 

'J.  Of  Hiletok,  an  orator  or  rhetorician,  wae  the 
diiciide  of  Iiocratef ,  having  been  previously  a  noted 
flute  player  (Suid.  «.  v.;  Dioays.  Ilalic.  Ep,  ad 
Amm.  p.  120).  Ha  wrote  a  life  of  the  orator 
Lycurgue,  and  an  epitaph  on  Lysias  ;  the  latter  is 
preserved  by  the  piteudo-Plutnrch  {Vil,  X.  Oral. 
pw  836).  and  in  the  Greek  AnthoLc^  (Brunck, 
Amal.  vol.  i.  p.  184 ;  Jacobs,  Jnth.  Grate,  vol.  i 
p.  101,  vol.  ziii.  pi  936).  Bememl)ering  the  con- 
stant confusion  of  the  namea  PhUiaau  and  FkUiitm, 
we  nmy  nfely  Moribe  to  this  omtor  the  8qfiiryof>fai, 
which  Snidaa  nentiona  among  the  worits  of  the 
historian  Philistui  ofSyracase.  (Suid.*.(r.  *>A.iffTaf ; 
it  is  also  to  be  observed  that  Siiidas,  in  addition  to 
his  article  tlAurror,  gives  a  life  of  the  Sytacusan 
historian  under  the  head  of  *l\unt<n  4  tUurros, 
GOiep.  Philistus).  Suidaa  {«.  sl  Ti^wuot)  states 
that  the  historian  Timaeus  was  a  disciple  of  Phi- 
liscus  of  Mtietua;  another  disciple  wns  Neaiithes 
of  Cyiicus  (Rnhnken,  flirL  Crit,  Orat,  Groee, 
p.  Ixsziii.,  Opmo.  p.  867 ;  Clinton,  F.  II.  vd.  iii. 
P.2.H 

3.  Of  AegimL  It  is  doubtful  whether  there 
was  one  or  two  cynic  philosophen  of  this  name 
from  Acsina..  Suidas  has  two,  of  one  of  whom 
h«  lays  Uiat  he  was  the  disciple  of  Diogenes  the 
Cynic,  or,  according  to  Hermippus,  of  Stilpon,  that 
he  was  the  teacher  of  Alexander  in  giamntar,  and 
that  he  wrote  dialwMS  one  of  which  waa  «a tilled 
Kei^ ;  of  the  oUei^  Svldaa  iqri  that,  haTiag 
gone  fioai  Aegina  to  Athens,  in  order  to  eee  the 
city,  be  heard  Diogenes,  and  addicted  himself  to 
philosophy ;  and  that  hii  brother,  having  been  sent 
by  hii  bther  to  Athens  to  fetch  himbome,  also 
staid  there,  and  became  a  philosopher ;  and  lastly, 
the  fitther  bimeelC  having  gone  to  Athens  in 
aeareh  of  hia  aiNie,  bacma  infected  with  the  philo- 
■(^iail  maiua:  the  iMt  of  the  article  nfera  to 
Diogenes  himself.  The  latter  article  is  taken  ham 
Diogenes  Laertius  (vL  75,  76).  who  mentions  the 
name  of  the  father,  Onesicritui,  and  who  evidently 
only  speaks  of  one  cynic  philoeopher  of  thu  name 
of  Pfailiscua  (comp.  vi.  73,  80,  84).  This  is, 
therefore,  very  probaUy  one  of  the  many  cases  in 
which  Siiidaa  nutkca  two  art  idea  out  of  the  same 
name,  by  copying  statements  than  two  different 
authors.  We  do  not  see  the  force  of  Naeke's 
amment  {Sektd.  CriL  p.  25),  that  the  Philiscus  of 
WHOi  the  tale  in  Di^^enes  and  Smidaa  is  told, 
«oaU  hardly,  for  chronoh^ical  reasons,  be  the 
Bame  person  as  the  teacher  of  Alexander.  Some 
andent  writeia  ascribed  to  Philiscus  some,  or  even 
all,  of  the  tragedies  of  Diogenes  the  Cynic,  probably 
through  confounding  him  with  the  celebrated  tragic 
poet  of  the  aarae  name.  (Diog.  LaerU  vi.  73 ; 
Jvlian.  Oral.  Ti  m ;  NKke,/.c:;  Clinton,  f*. /T. 


yfA.  iii.  p.  505,  n.)  Aelian  baa  preaerMd  •  ahnrt 
exhortation  of  Pi^Uscua,  addressed  to  Aleniidiir 
{V.H.  xiv.  U). 

4.  Of  Corcyra,  a  distinguished  tragic  poet,  and 
one  of  the  seven  who  forrned  the  Tragic  Pleiad* 
was  also  a  priest  of  Dionysus,  and  In  tlUt  cbaraD- 
ter  be  was  preaent  at  the  conmatioB  procession  of 
Ptolemy  Pbiladelphna  in  b.  0. 284.  (Ath.  r.  p.  198. 
c.)  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  36.  §  20)  stales 
tliat  his  portrait  waa  painted  in  the  attitude  of 
meditation  by  PrologOMS,  who  it  known  to  tiave 
been  still  aUve  in  ■.  c  304.  It  Hems,  therefore, 
that  the  time  of  Philimu  moat  be  eztended  to  au 
enriier  period  than  that  assigned  to  him  by  Sntdu, 
who  merely  says  that  he  lived  under  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphua.  He  wrote  42  dnmas,  of  which  we  knowr 
nothing,  except  that  the  TAenudoe/st,  which  is 
annmerated  among  the  plays  of  Philiscns  the  comic 
poet,  ought  probably  to  bo  ascribed  to  him :  meh 
subjects  are  known  to  have  be«n  chosen  by  tlie 
trngediana,  aa  in  the  ManSwiaatu  of  Lye^ibiaQ. 
The  choriamtue  hexmneter  verse  was  named  after 
Philiscus,  on  account  of  his  frequent  use  of  it 
(Jlephaest  p.  53).  There  ia  much  dispute  whether 
the  name  should  be  written  4iAia'J(oj  or  •tAwot, 
bat  the  fomn  iqipeara  to  ha  the  tnm  form,  though 
be  himaelC  for  the  sake  of  metre,  used  the  latter. 
(Naeke,  Sditd.  Crit.  pp.  18.  Ac,  in  OptMt.  toL  L 
pp.  29,  &c ;  WakjuTb  Di»  Orieek  Trag.  p. 
1265.)  •  [P.  S.] 

PHILISCUS,  artists.  1.  A  painUr,  of  whom 
we  have  no  infbnnation,  except  the  mentioo,  by 
Pliny,  of  his  pictim  of  a  pautar^  studio,  with  ■ 
boy  blowing  ttie  fire^  (//.  Al  xxxr.  11.  a.  40.  S 
38.) 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  a  sculptor,  several  of  whose 
works  were  piaced  in  the  temple  of  Apollo,  adjoin- 
ing the  portico  tit  Octavia  at  Rome.  One  of  tbeao 
sUdues  waa  that  of  the  god  himarif:  the  otbem 
were  Latona  and  Diana,  the  nine  MnBea,  and 
another  statue  of  Apollo,  without  drapery.  Within 
the  portico,  in  the  temple  of  Juno,  waa  a  statue  of 
Venus,  by  the  same  artist  (Plin.  //.  N.  xxzvi.  5. 
b  4.  §  10).  From  this  atatonent  it  ia  evident 
that  Philiaena  made  some  <tf  the  slatnra  ezpreasly 
for  the  templet,  but  whether  at  the  time  of  their 
first  erection  by  Metellus  (b,  c.  146),  or  of  their 
restoration  by  Augustus  more  than  a  hundred  years 
later,  cannot  be  determined  with  certainty.  Most 
of  Uie  writen  on  art  place  him  at  the  eaiiier  dale  ; 
bat  at  .ail  events  he  belonged  to  that  period  of  the 
revival  of  art  which,  according  to  Pliny,  began 
with  the  155th  Olymiuad  (ac.  160),  and  which 
extended  down  to  the  time  of  the  Aatanines ; 
during  which  period  the  Rhodian  school  sent  faith 
several  of  the  best  statuaries  and  sculptors,  and 
Rome  became  a  great  seat  of  the  arts.  The  group 
of  Muses,  found  in  the  villa  of  Cassins  at  Tiroli, 
is  supposed  by  Visconti  to  be  a  copy  of  that  oi 
Philiscus.  Meyer  takes  the  beanti^  statue  at 
Florence,  known  as  the  ApoUino,  for  the  naked 
Apollo  of  Philiscus ;  it  is  engraved  in  Muller^s 
DaiJaHaler  d.  aitat  Ktautt  vol.  ii.  pi.  zL  fig.  126. 
(Meyer,  KmtfneliieUe,  vol  in.  pp.  35, 120;  Hirt, 
Oaek.d.bild.K1bu^^29ai  MUUer,  ^raUioL  <<. 
Kwut,  §§  160.  n.  2.  3S3,  n.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILISCUS,  P.  ATI'LIUS,  killed  fab  own 
daughter,  because  she  had  been  guilty  of  forni- 
cation. (VaL  Maz.  vi.  1,  §  6.) 

PHILl-STION  (*Aurrl»p)  of  Nicaea  or  Mag- 
neua,  a  mimogmplier,  who  flenrished  in  the  tima 
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of  Auggttm,  kbout  jk.v.  7  (Hitron.  m  Evset. 
Orom.  OL  196.  3).  He  was  an  nctor,  tu  well  u 
s  writer  of  mimesi  Bnd  U  laid,  in  an  epignun  pre' 
wtred  in  the  Greek  Anthokigf,  ta  luiTe  died  of 
excecuTe.Luighter  (Jacnbc,  Jntik.  Grate  vol.  tv. 
p.  '230 ;  m  ToL  ii  p.  349).    He  is  fr«- 

quently  mentioDed  hj  the  Greek  writen  of  the 
■eeosd  aentnrr  and  downwards  Saidas,  who,  hy 
Mnne  extnordinarjr  ennir,  baa  placed  his  death  in 
the  time  of  Socmtea,  maket  him  «  native  of  Pnua, 
and  mjm  that  ha  wtota  xmiuiStta  ptoKoyrndt  (that 
is,  miaiei},  that  b«  mot*  a  play  adled  Hiir»- 
4"|ftgml,  and  a  woik  entitled  itkayii^/a.  He  ia 
awnfiomid  by  TiMtea  {ProUg.  ad  L^ecvir.  p.  ^67), 
amemg  the  poeu  of  the  New  Comedy,  but  the 
nme  b  ibcxa^  ilmoat  evtainly,  in  amr  for  Phi- 
umnsa. 

We  haTO  no  tngmantft  of  PhUiatlon,  hat  tian 
is  •  woik  extant  under  the  title  of  ZUyitpura 
Mwrfi^pew  Mol  *i\urrfwroj,  which  ii  a  collection 
of  lueai  containing  moral  sentiments,  from  Menan- 
der  and  lome  o^er  poet  of  the  New  Comedy, 
who  of  contM  could  not  be  Philittion  the  mimo- 
fiapher.  All  difficulty  ia  however  removed  by 
the  emendadon  of  Meineke^  who  ■nbatiwtef  *An- 
MMf  for  ^tMarimiHis.  (Camp.  PaaBMON).  The 
wok  waa  fint  edited  by  N.  Rignltius,  Par.  1613, 
oftemfdo,  in  a  much  improved  itate,  by  J.  Rut- 
genias,  in  hta  For.  LecL  voL  iv.  p.  355 — 3S7, 
with  the  note*  of  HMnnna.  Boiaamade  ha*  pnb- 
Ikbed  the  walk,  from  a  Paris  MS^  in  his  Aneo- 
Jala,  ToL  L  p.  14&— 150,  whence  Meineke  has 
nuafened  it  into  his  Fra^maita  Comeorwa 
OoMonna,  toL  iv.  336 — 339.  (F^ric. 
jatL  Grate  voL  ii.  p,  480  ;  Meineke,  Menard,  et 
PhiUm.  JiOiq.  Praet  p.  vii.  Ac  ;  Clinton,  F.H. 
■ab  aan. «.  d.  7 ;  Bemboidy,  OtadMUe  der  Grieeh. 
ToL  n.  p.  924.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILI'STION,  an  engnver  of  med^  whose 
name  ocaira  in  two  fonni,  ^lAISTION  (iwotti) 
and  *IArniaN02  {tpyof),  in  very  nuall  cba- 
ncten,  but  perfectly  distinct,  on  the  crest  of  the 
helmet  of  the  head  of  Minem,  which  forms  the 
tm  oif  s  gfeat  namber  of  emna  of  Velio.  (Baonl* 
Bedwtte4£atfndA/.£U»ni,pk94,2ded.)  [P.S.] 
PHILI'STION  (*iAieviH*'),  a  physician,  bom 
either  at  one  of  the  Greek  towns  in  Sicily  (Diog. 
I^at.  Fit.  PUiiM.  viii.  8.  §S  86, 39),  or  among  the 
Locri  Epis^yrii  in  Italy  (G&len,  De  MOh,  Med. 
L  1,  ml.  X.  p.  6 ;  Ru£  Ephes.  Da  Corp.  Hum. 
/>M  .dfftU.  p.  41  ;  PbL  &pKpot.  vii.  1.  g  3 ; 
Ad.  (ML  NotL  AU.  zriL  11.  g  3 ;  Athen.  iii. 
83,  pk  115).  He  was  tutor  to  the  physician 
Cbiysippiu  of  Cnidoi  ( Diog.  LalfrL  I.  o.  $  89)  and 
ihe  Mtronomer  and  physician  Endoxus  (Callim.  ap. 
Uieg.  LeSrt.  $  86),  and  therefore  must  have  lived 
is  ue  Ibarth  century  B.  c.  He  waa  one  those 
whe  defended  the  opinion  that  what  is  dnink  goes 
into  the  lungs  (PluU  a;  AuL  Ge]L  Some 
ancient  critics  ottiibnted  to  Philistian  the  treatise 
De  Sa^hri  Ficte  Jtaikme  (Galen,  Commemt.  in 
H^potr.  ** De  HaL  ViA m Mori.  AaO** i  17,  vol. 
xw.  pu  455,  GammetO.  vi  Hiapoer.  Apior.'*  vL  I, 
ToL  xviiL  pt  i  p.  9),  and  also  diot  Z>a  Vidm 
Riaaime  (Galea,  IM  AHnmL  FaadL  i.  1,  vol  vi  p. 
473),  both  t4  which  finrn  port  of  the  Hippocratic 
CeUeetian  ;  and  by  some  prasoiia  be  was  censidoed 
to  ho  one  the  founders  of  the  sect  of  the  Enipiriui 
(A  Empir.  c  1,  vol  ii.  p.  340,  ed.  Chart.). 

He  vrale  a  work  on  materia  me^ca  (Qalen,  2M 
nL  *a.  p.  721)  and  <n  f^<Oc<w 
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(Athen.  zil  12,  p.  516),  and  is  sevenl  Anes 
quoted  by  Pliny  {H.  iV.  xx.  15,  34,  48)  and 
Galen  {DeNaL  Facnlt  ii.  8,  vol  iL  p.  110,  A- 
R^nr.  c  1,  vol.  iv.  p.  471,  De  Med,. 
L  S, ii 5, -roL  x. pp. 28,  ID).  Oribosius  attributes 
to  him  the  inventirai  of  a  mocliine  fm  teducuig 
luxations  of  the  humerus  {Dt  MaMaim.  c  4,  p, 
164).  He  is  perhaps  the  person  mentioned  by 
M.  Aurelius  Antoninus  (vi  47). 

A  broUier  of  Philittion,  who  was  also  a  phy- 
sician, but  whose  name  is  not  known,  is  quoted 
by  CmUus  Aweliunu.  (As  M&rb.  Cknm.  ni  8, 
T.  1,  pp.  488, 555.)  CW.A.O.] 

PHILISTIS  (M\(n-tt),a  qoeen  of  SynteoM, 
known  only  from  her  ooins,  which  are  nomeroas, 
and  of  fine  we^manahip,  nnd  from  the  occurrence 
of  her  name  (bearing  the  title  of  qoeen,  as  it  does 
■loo  on  her  coins)  in  tsa  inaeriptiai  ia  large  letten 
on  the  great  theotrs  of  Symcutet  The  circmn- 
stoncethat  it  is  here  ossociatod  with  that  of  Nereis, 
the  wife  of  Gelon,  as  wdl  as  the  style  and  fabric 
of  the  coins,  which  closely  resemble  those  of  Hie- 
ron  II.  and  his  son,  leads  to  the  oonclusioii  that 
these  were  atmck  during  the  kmg  reign  of  Hie- 
ron  II. ;  and  the  most  pmbofale  conjecture  la  that 
Fhilistis  was  the  wifb  of  ffieron  himselC  (R.  R»- 
chette,  Mtmoira  da  Nwmamaiiqtut  tt  d'Aniii/idtf, 
pp.  63 — 78 ;  Visconti,  leomgr.  Grratptt^  vol.  ii. 
pp.  21 — 25.  The  eariier  disquisitions  and  hypo- 
theses on  the  snl^ject  ovs  dtad  1^  these  two  au- 
thors.) [E.H.B.] 

PHIUSTUS  (♦(AioToi).  1.  An  Athenian, 
son  of  Pasicles,  who  accompanied  Neleus,  the  son 
of  Codma,  on  his  migration  to  Ionia,  where  ha 
founded  a  temple  on  the  promontory  of  Hyctde, 
dedicated  to  Uie  Etansinion  Demeter.  (U'erod. 
ix.  97.) 

2.  A  Syraensan,  son  of  Ardionidas  or  Areho- 
menides  (Suid.  v.ttAiffTor ;  I^ws.  V.  23.  §6),  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  historians  of  antiquity, 
though,  unfortunately,  none  of  his  works  have  come 
dovm  to  US.  The  period  of  his  birth  is  not  men* 
tioned,  but  it  can  hardly  be  plaoed  later  than  B.  c. 
435,  OB  Plntanh  oxpnsalyqMaks  <&  him  as  having 
been  an  eye-witnesa  of  tbe  operations  of  Oylippus, 
during  the  siege  of  Syracuse  by  the  Athenians,  in 
a  c.  415,  and  also  tells  us  that  he  was  an  old  man 
at  the  time  of  his  death  in  B.  c  356.  (Plut.  A'tc 
19,  i>HMi,  35.)  It  seems  also  probable  that  he  was 
considerably  older  than  Dionyuua.  The  first  oc- 
casion on  which  we  hear  of  his  ^qmunnee  in  public 
life  was  after  the  captura  of  Agrigentom  1^  the 
Carthaginians  in  b.  c.  406,  when  Diimydna,  then 
a  yonng  man,  came  fbrwmd  in  the  assembly  of  the 
people  to  inflame  the  pc^ulor  indignation  against 
thw  unsuooessfdl  genofala,  and  tiie  magisttates 
having  impoaed  on  him  a  fine  for  toitmlent  and 
seditious  tanguage,  Philistus  not  only  discharged 
the  fine,  but  ex|n^saed  his  willingness  to  do  so  as 
often  OS  the  m^sttates  should  think  fit  to  inflict 
it.  (Died,  xiii  91.)  Having  by  this  means  paved 
the  way  for  the  young  demagogue  to  tlte  attain- 
ment of  the  sapnme  power,  he  naturally  enjoyed 
a  high  place  in  nia  favour  during  the  period  of  his 
rule  ;  so  great  indeed  was  the  confid^MS  npoeed 
in  him  by  Dionysiui,  that  the  latter  entmated  him 
with  the  charge  of  the  dtadel  of  Syraensa,  npon 
the  safe  custody  ef  which  bis  power  in  great  mea- 
sore  de^Ktided.  According  to  tme  accoDn^  also,  it 
waa  Philiitus  who,  by  lua  energetic  and  nirited 
counselB,  prevented  Dionysios  bom  abandaniii^ 
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SjmeiiM  in  deipair,  wh«n  besie^  hj  the  Or- 
thngtnUni,  B.  c.  396  (Diod.  xii.  8  ;  Pint,  /^lon, 
85),  and  thn  ■eeonnt  msj  be  labatMitiallj  correct, 
«m  tbaagh  tiw  Nynw  attribvtad  to  hint,  that  a 
deipet  thoiUd  not  uandon  hh  power  anleu 
diagged  from  it  main  force,  aarau  to  be  more 
eoirectly  ascribed  to  Megaelem  or  PolfxeniUL  But 
at  a  later  period  be  excited  the  jealoiuy  of  tbe 

rnt  bj  nutnringi  vithont  hie  conaent,  one  of 
daupitere  of  hit  brother  Leptinei,  and  wai  in 
conaequenee  baniihed  fron  Sieily.  He  at  fint  re- 
tired to  Tharii,  but  aftennida  aataUiebed  himeelf 
at  Adria,  where  he  pieriowlr  poMeued  friendly 
relations :  and  it  waa  here  uat  he  devoted  the 
leimie  afforded  him  by  hia  exile  to  the  comporition 
of  the  hittorical  work  wbidi  has  given  celebrity 
to  his  name.  (Diod.  xr.  7 ;  Plat  Dton,  U  ;  the 
Utter  ftnthor,  however,  in  another  pasnge,  de 
EanL  p.  60Sf  d.  speaks  of  him  as  qiendinft  the 
period  of  hii  exile  in  Epeirus.)  But  he  always 
iKtre  his  exile  with  irapatienee,  and  is  accused 
both  of  indulffing  in  a^ect  lameotations  ova  hii 
hard  &te  and  Ulen  nrtoiMS,  and  of  base  and 
nnworthy  flattery  towards  Dionysins,  in  hopea  of 
eonciliaUng  the  tymnt,  and  thna  obtunii^;  hia 
reeaL  (Pint  7W.  15  ;  PUi.  LIS-  §  9.)  TheMi 
arts,  however,  failed  in  fKodocing  any  efiect  during 
the  lifetime  of  the  elder  Dionysins,  but  after  bis 
death,  and  the  accession  of  his  son,  those  who 
wtn  opposed  to  the  infinence  which  Dion  and 
Plato  w«re  acquiring  over  the  young  despot,  pei^ 
suaded  the  latter  to  recal  Philistus  from  his  ba- 
nishment, in  hopes  that  from  his  age  and  expe- 
rieace,  as  well  u  his  military  talents,  he  might 
prove  R  counterpoise  to  tbe  incraaung  power  of 
tbe  two  philosophers.  Nor  were  they  disa^ 
pointed :  Philistus  seems  quiekly  to  bave  est*. 
blisbed  his  influence  over  the  mind  of  the  yoni^ 
DionysiuB,  and  was  consulted  by  him  in  tbe  moat 
confidential  manner,  while  he  exerted  all  his  ef- 
ferta  to  alienate  him  from  his  fmmar  fnenda,  and  not 
onl^  caused  Plato  to  be  tent  back  to  Athens,  but 
altimately  sseeeeded  in  eKeting  the  banishment 
uf  Dion  also.  (Plut.  Dim,  11—14  ;  Com.  Nep. 
AiSM,  3 ;  Pseud.  PhU.  Ep.  3.  p.  671.)  From  this 
time  the  influence  of  PhQistus  became  innunount 
at  the  court  of  Dionysius,  but  he  was  nnfortunately 
absent  fnm  ^ly,  in  the  coounand  of  a  fleet  in 
tbe  Adriade,  whan  Dion  first  landed  in  tbe  island, 
and  made  himaalt  master  of  Syrscnse,  b.  c  356. 
Ha  therenpoo  hastened  to  return  to  Sicily,  but 
waa  nnsuocessful  in  an  attempt  to  recover  Leontini, 
which  had  revolted  against  Dionynus,  and  after- 
wnrds  joined  the  latter  in  the  citadel  of  Symcose. 
Here  he  directed  all  his  efibrts  to  the  foinution  of 
a  powerful  Seat,  and  having  eqaippad  a  force  of 
6(1  triremes,  proeeeded  to  give  bntUe  to  tiie  Sym- 
ciisan  fleet,  which  had  been  latriy  rmnibreed  1^ 
Heradeides  with  a  squadron  of  20  ships  fhnn  the 
Pelopannese,  The  contest  was  long  and  obsti- 
nate, but  at  length  the  ship  of  Philistus  was  sur- 
rounded by  tiie  enemy,  and  finding  himself  cat  off 
from  all  bopes  of  escape,  he  pnt  an  end  to  his  own 
life  to  avmd  Ming  into  the  hands  of  his  enraged 
eonntrymen.  His  body  was  treated  with  the  ut- 
most indignity,  and  draped  through  the  streets 
by  the  popnlaco  in  an  ignominious  mminer  (Diod. 
xvL  U,  16 1  PlntXKns,  85  ;  Tiets.  <M.  x.  358  ; 
fSoU.  $,w.  ftAwTOf  eitoneeasiy  represents  hia  death 
■a  having  oGcaned  in  a  m-ngbt  agunat  the  Cai^ 
llHvfaiua). 
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It  is  perhnps  too  much  to  represent  PlitlistR&. 
as  has  been  done  by  some  writers  of  antiquity, 
as  a  man  naturally  disposed  in  bvonr  of  absolute 
power  Chominemamiciim  non  msgis  tyrannoqnani 
tyrannidi,"  says  Cornelias  Nepos,ZKMS,S);  batftia 
dear  that  he  was  desirous  to  uphold  by  every  meana 
a  despodsm  under  tbe  favour  of  w^idi  he  enjoyed 
wealth  and  power,  and  had  the  opportunity  of  ir>- 
dnlging  his  natural  taste  for  loxnry  and  magnifi- 
cence. There  seems  no  doubt  that  he  poeiessed 
very  conndenble  taloito  of  a  poetical  as  well  as 
literary  kind,  b«t  he  wholly  wanted  tbe  loffy  and 
generous  sjnrit  which  should  ammato  the  citixen  of 
a  free  republic ;  and  this  chancter  was  reflected  tn 
his  writings,  which  preaentad  a  mariced  contnst  to 
those  of  nncydides  in  tbeir  ^drit  and  aentimenta, 
notwithstanding  a  does  imitation  in  stylt.  (Plat. 
Dwm,  36  ;  Dion.  Hal.  4$  V^SeripL  p.  427,  Ep. 
ad  Pomp.  p.  780,  ed.  Reiska.) 

In  regard  to  the  vrritings  of  Philistus  much  con- 
fusion has  been  caused  by  a  possnge  of  Snidas  (▼. 
^i^rof),  where  that  anther  baa  confounded  bim 
with  tbe  omtor  Philikui,  the  piqal  of  looemtea, 
and  bas  in  comeqiienci*  attributed  to  him  variona 
tbetnical  wotks,  whidi  nay  nnqaestieaaUy  be 
aas^ned  to  the  latter.  The  ttatanent  that  tbn 
historian  Philistus  was  also  a  pupil  of  Isocratea,  is 
derived  sdely  from  a  passage  in  Cicero  (de  OmL  ii. 
22),  where  it  seems  certain  that  we  should  read 
Fkilucn !  for  Cicero  bkiself  has  in  another  {■»• 
sage  distinctly  mentioned  Pbilistas  in  oppodtion 
to  the  pupils  of  Isocrates,  Theopompaa,  and  ^bo- 
ms. On  chronological  grounds  also  it  seems  im- 
possible to  admit  tbe  assertion.  Suidas,  on  thn 
contrary,  calls  him  a  pupil  of  E?enas,  an  elegiac 
poet,  but  this  also  seems  to  be  a  mistake  (Qodler, 
d*  Sitm  Syrae.  pp.  108—118). 

Soidas  also  enumerates  several  historical  workv 
especially  a  history  of  Egypt,  in  12  books,  cme  of 
Phoenicia,  and  another  of  Libya  and  Syria  i  all 
which  he  expresdy  aKribes  to  the  author  of  the 
Sicilian  history,  fiat  as  no  trace  of  any  of  theae 
works  is  to  be  found  in  any  other  authority,  it  haa 
been  reasonably  doubted  whether  the  whole  state- 
ment is  not  ernmeous.  (Wesseling,  ad  Diod.  xiii. 
p.  61S  ;  Ghteller, c  pp.  106,  124.)  Some  authors, 
however,  have  supposed  that  these  mitings  are  tn 
be  attribnled  to  a  second  Philistns,  who  vras  icnllj 
a  native  of  Naneralla  in  Egjrpt,  iriiich  woald  ae- 
eonnt  also  for  the  wnr  of  Suidas,  who  ealk  our 
historian  VmKparlnft  It  SnpaKoArtet;  (Bayle, 
JXet.  Orii,  M.V.  PkUut.  not.  C.)  It  iseertain,  how^ 
ever,  that  no  mention  is  elsewhere  found  of  any 
other  writer  of  the  name  of  Philistus ;  nor  doew 
any  andent  author  except  Suidas  allude  to  any 
WMk  of  hia  compoaition  bendes  bia  eelebratad  Sici- 
lian histoiy.  This  consisted  of  two  pardons,  which 
might  be  regarded  either  as  two  sepnrato  worics,  or 
as  parts  of  one  great  whole,  a  circumstance  which 
explains  the  discrepancies  in  the  stotomento  of  the 
number  of  books  of  which  it  was  composed.  Tha 
first  seven  boolu  comprised  the  general  faistwj  nf 
Sicily,  commencing  frwni  die  euiiest  times,  and 
ending  widi  die  capture  of  Agrigmtam  by  the 
Carthaginians,  b,c  406.  Diodorus  tills  as  thnt 
this  portion  induded  a  period  of  more  than  800 
years :  he  began  with  the  mythical  times,  and  tb>t 
alleged  colonies  in  Sicily,  founded  by  Daedalus  and 
others  before  the  Trojan  war ;  besides  which  he 
aj^nars  to  have  entered  at  some  lei^h  into  tbe 
origin  and  migrationsof  tbe,original  |inb~"' 
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dT  the  iduid—the  SicAnianti  nnd  Sicola.  (Dion. 
TIoL  AmLRom.  i.  2-2  ;  Dtod.  v.  6  ;  Thcon.  Proyymn. 
p.  IG.)  The  aecond  ptut,  which  fonoed  a  re- 
gain leqwl  to  the  fint,  contained  the  hiitoiy  of 
the  dder  Dioof  mh  in  fbnr  hodn,  and  that  of  the 
Temper  in  two:  the  Matter  was  neoeanrily  imper- 
fect, a  circiiniatanee  which  Diomyuns  of  Halicar- 
lUMoa  i^wDidly  BKribea  to  hi*  detiie  to  imitate 
Thocydidet.  As  it  ended  only  five  yean  after  the 
aecmion  of  the  younger  tyrant,  it  ia  probable  that 
PhiliKiw  had  not  fbimd  time  to  continue  it  after 
hit  own  ntvm  from  eziie.  (Diod.xiii.  lOS,  xt.89; 
Dion.  Hal  Ep.  ad  Pmi^  p.  780,  ed.  R«iake  ;  Snid. 
>.  F.  ttAMTTot ;  Steph.  Bjs.<.t).  K/Kurrdr;  Goeller, 
deSk»Sgrac  pp.  125— 132,  who  hna  carefully ex- 
■mined  and  reconciled  the  conflicting  statements  of 
andent  authors,  and  given  a  clear  idea  of  the  ar- 
Mimamit  and  diriiion  ot  the  work  of  Philiitus.) 

In  point  of  atyte  Philistns  is  represented  by  the 
eunmrrent  teedmony  of  antiquity  as  imitating  and 
even  elosdy  resembling  Thnrydides,  though  still 
fidling  fitf  short  hie  great  modeL  Cicero  calla 
him  **  e^atalia,  oriier,  acutut,  brevis,  paene  puslllas 
Tbocrdides."  (pd  Q-  ii>  13.)  Quintilian  also 
teran  him  (/«(.  Or.  z.  1.$  74)  imitator  Hiucy- 
eidiB,rt  nt  mnlto  infinmor,  itaaliqnatenus  lucidior." 
This  qnaliSed  pnuie  is  confirmed  by  the  more  ela- 
honte  judgment  of  Diouysias  of  Halicamassua, 
who  cenaorea  Philietus  also  for  the  unskilful  ar- 
l—yr**  of  his  antgect,  and  the  moairtony  and 
want  of  ait  ^pli^ed  in  hi*  wdinary  narrative, 
(ijfc  ad  Pomp.  5,  p.  779—782,  de  Fetf.  ScripL 
p.  427.)  Ixn^ua,  who  cites  him  aa  occaaonally 
riKDg  to  nblimity,  intimate*  at  the  aome  time  that 
this  was  br  from  being  the  general  character  of  his 
CMnpoaitian.  {De  SuU.  40.)  His  condseneas  also 
U  taini  not  nafreqaently  into  obacurity,  thoogh  in 
aleMdcsreethanThncydideBi  and  tfis  defect  led 
naay  persons  to  n^lect  his  works  even  in  the  days 
of  Cioerow  (Cic  1 7.)  Dionjsiui  of  Halicar- 
aassos,  however,  associates  his  name  with  those  of 
Hendotua,  Thneydides,  Xenophon,  and  Tbeo- 
pompos,  M  the  historians  moat  deserving  of  atndy 
and  imitation  {Ep.  ad  Pomp.  p.  767) ;  but  his 
wiidi^  aeem  to  Ittve  been  almost  wholly  neglected 
hy  the  rhetoticiana  of  a  later  period ;  and  ^emio- 
(vnes  (de  Fomit,  p.  396)  panes  over  his  name  in 
curam  with  Ephwns  and  Theopompns  as  wholly 
aavesAy  tS  attoitioB.  It  ia  mm  ranarkafale  ^at 
he  dees  not  ajqpear  to  have  been  included  by  the 
Alezaadrian  ciitica  in  their  canon  of  historical 
•uhonL  (Creuser,  HMortKka  Ktmtt  d.  Grieeken^ 
p.  225 ;  Ooeller,  ^  e.  p.  134.)  But  the  reputation 
tliat  be  enjoyed  iq  Greece  itself  ahordy  before  that 
peiiad  ia  attested  by  the  ^t  that  hia  hietory  waa 
■BMBg  tin  books  aaleeted  by  Harpaliu  to  send  to 
Alexuder  in  Upper  Asia.  (Plut.  AUr.  B.) 

The  |tavcst  repnaeh  to  the  character  of  PhilUtua 
a*  aa  Inatorian  ia  the  charge  brought  againat  him 
by  nmj  writers  of  antiquity  that  he  had  sought  to 
palliate  the  tyrannical  deeds  of  Dtonyuua,  and  give 
a  qieeioiia  cidoar  to  hia  conduct  in  o^er  to  pave  the 
way  for  his  own  xetom  from  exile.  Plutarch  calls 
haa  a  nan  eminentiy  skilled  in  inventing  specious 
pretaicea  and  bir  speeches  to  doak  unjust  actions 
and  evil  dispositions.  (TJwi,  36.)  He  was  se- 
vetriy  r^Kchended  on  the  aame  account  by  Ti- 
■aeaa.  How  far  the  histonr  of  Dion^iua  trana- 
■itted  to  as  by  Diodoros  ia  rounded  on  the  autho- 
rity afntiUataa  it  would  be  InleBeating  to  aaoertain ; 
bat  WB  ^Ts  no  nuana  of  doing  tOb   It  u  probable, 
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however,  that  much  of  hia  nnrrative  of  the  wnra  of 
Dionrsiui  against  the  Carthaginians  is  derived  fmiA 
Philistua,  who  was  not  only  a  contempwaiy  but  an 
eye-witnaso  of  the  scenes  which  he  described,  and 
sometimes  an  important  actor  in  thorn.  (Wesaeling, 
ad  Viod.  xiv.  p.  675 ;  Tbeon.  Progjfmn.  p.  1 9 ; 
Arnold's  Rome,  voL  i.  p.  466,  not.) 

The  fragments  of  Philistua  have  been  collected, 
and  all  the  circumatnncea  tranamitted  to  us  con- 
cerning hia  life  and  writings  fully  examined  and 
discuaaed  by  Goeller  in  an  appendix  to  his  w«lc, 
JMStu  tt  Or^faeSyraauamm  (8vo.Lipa.  1818); 
the  fbtgmenta  are  reprinted  from  thenoe,  together 
with  a  life  of  the  author  by  C.  Mtiller,  in  the 
Eragmeitia  Hidoriconm,  GraecMum^  publiahed  by 
Didot  at  Paris,  1841.  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHILLATIUS  («iAAaTiof,  another  reading 
is  ^lArdvior),  a  grammarian,  contemporary  with 
the  hiatorian  Olympiodoma,  about  a,  d,  407. 
Photiua  (Cod.  Ixxz.)  in  h)a  epitome  of  Olympio- 
donia,  mentiona  him  as  having  received  the  honour 
of  a  statue  from  the  Atheniana,  for  teaching  them 
how  to  glue  parchmenta  together.    [  W,  M.  0.] 

PUILLIS  {*'tKhts),  t>f  Deloa,  taniamed  itov- 
o-ixdr,  was  a  writer  on  music.  (AtheiL  i.  p.  21,  f.) 
AthenaeuE  quotes  two  worka  by  him,  one  entitled 
U*p\  AdAirrui'^xiv.  p.  634,  d),  and  the  other  Yltpi 
HoiNTut^r,  which  consiated  of  two  books  at  least 
(xiv.  p.  636,  b).  He  ia  the  aame  person  aa  Ph/Ws 
(*jAAiv)  6  iuv9ud%f  mentiwed  by  the  Sduuiaat 
on  AriatophaneB  along  with  Aristoxenas  (orf  Asa. 
1337,<»f  Veip.  1231),  and  m  {*iK\nt)  i 

luvaiKii,  aa  he  ia  called  by  Snidai.  All  the 
manuseripu  of  Atheoaeua  however  exhibit  the 
reading  Phillia.  (See  Schweighaiiaer,  ad  AOm, 
xiv.  p.  634,  d.) 

PHIliLYRA  (ffUufn),  aecordina  to  soma 
aoeoonta,  the  mother  of  Hypaeni,  (Schw.  ad  PhuL 
Pyth.  ix.  26.)    See  Philyrju  [L.-S,] 

PHILO.  [PH1L0N.J 

PHILO.  1.  A  freedroan  of  M.  Caeliaa  Rufiis 
(Cic  ad  Fam.  ii  12,  viii.  8). 

2.  A  freed  man  of  Pompey,  waa  diatingaished  by 
hia  energetic  aaaiatance  u  the  Pompeian  party  in 
Spain,  B.C.  45.    {BelL  S5 ;  Cic  od  AU. 

xvi.  4.) 

PHILO,  C.  CESE'NIUS,  or  CAESE'NNIUS, 
impeached  Sex.  Clodiue  on  account  of  the  aeditioua 
proceeding!  of  tba  latter  af^  the  death  of  the 
tribune,  P.  Clodius.    Sex,  Clodins  was  condemned 

( Ascou.  w  Cfc.  Mil  p.  55,  ed.  Orelli).  [Vol  I.  p. 
775.] 

PHILO,  C.  CU'RTIUS.  consul  b.  c  445,  with 
M.  Genuciua  Auguriuoa.  For  the  events  of  thia 
year  aee  Auourinus,  Gxnucius,  M«.  2. 

PHILO,  POBLI'LIUS  at  POBLI'LIUS. 
Respecting  the  ortinxgraphy,  aee  Pdbliua  GxNa 
This  family  of  the  PuUilii  claimed  descent  from 
the  celebrated  Volero  Publilina  who  was  tribune 
of  the  plfbs  a  c.  472  ;  and  accordingly  we  find 
the  two  Philones,  who  were  consular  tribunes  in 
B.C.  400  and  399  respectively,  described  as  grand- 
aona  of  Volero.    [See  below,  Noa.  1  and  2.] 

1.  L.  PUBLILIUS  L.  F.  VOLBR.  N.  PbILO 
VoLBCiis,  conaular  tribune  a.  c.  400,  ia  called  by 
Livy  a  patrician,  but  thia  ia  certify  an  error, 
nnce  the  &mily  waa  without  question  dehelan. 
Livy  likewiae  calla  him  amply  L.  Publilina  Volscua, 
but  we  learn  from  the  Capitblina  Fasti  that  Phila 
was  also  one  of  hia  surnames.   (LIt.  t.  13  \  Faab 
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2.  Volbho  PuBLiLitJB  p.  r.  Vfti.RH.  h. 
PuiLO,  ccnunlar  tribune,  iLC.  399.  (Liv.  v.  13  ; 
Fast.  CapiL) 

3.  Q.  PuBLiLiiTS  Q.  r.  Q.  n.  Philo,  k  diitin- 
gnished  general  in  tbe  Samnite  wan,  and  the  author 
of  oat  ^  the  great  refomu  in  tbe  Roman  gomU- 
tntion.  Ha  was  casual  a.  c.  339,  with  Ti.  Aemi- 
lint  MamereuHU,  and  defeated  the  Latini,  over 
whom  he  triumphed.  In  the  Mune  year  he  was 
appointed  dictator  by  hie  colleague  Aemilini  Ma- 
merdnns,  and,  aa  rach,  proposed  the  celebmted 
PuUiliae  LtgtM,  which  abolished  the  power  of  the 
patrician  assembly  of  the  curiae,  and  elevated  the 
plebeians  to  an  equality  with  the  patridaas  fur  all 
practical  puipotes.  It  would  eeem  that  great  op- 
potition  was  expected  from  the  patricians,  and  that 
PhUo  was  therefore  mised  to  the  dictatorship,  that 
the  propoaed  refbrmi  might  be  carried  with  the 
authority  of  the  higheit  magiitnuy  in  the  state. 
As  he  could  Dot  hare  been  aj^inted  dictator  with- 
out tlie  sanction  of  the  aenau^  it  has  beeu  inferred 
by  Niebnhr,  with  much  probability,  that  the  Pub- 
lilian  laws  were  brought  (brward  with  the  appro- 
bation of  the  senate,  which  wrs  opposed  to  the 
imrrow-mindedness  of  the  great  body  of  the  patri- 
cians. According  to  Li^  (riii.  1*2)  there  were 
three  Publilian  mws.  The  first  4b  said  to  have 
enacted  **  that  pletnscitn  should  bind  all  Quirites" 
{utflebhrila  arnmet  Quiritei  Unnereui)^  which  is  to 
the  same  purpose  as  the  subsequent  lex  Horteiisia, 
Niebuhr,  however,  supposes  that  the  effect  of  the 
lex  Publtlia  was  to  render  a  senBUueonsuItHm  a 
■uffident  confirmation  of  a  pleUicitiim,  and  to  make 
tbe  confirmation  of  the  curiae  unnecesMirT ;  nnd 
that  the  efieet  of  tbe  Le*  HorUnna  was  to  render  un- 
necessary even  the  oonfinnation  of  the  senate,  and  to 
give  to  the  tributa  comitia  complete  legislative  force 
(comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  &«.  J'M/tidtitm).  The  second 
law.  enacted,  ut  legum,  quae  comitiis  centuriatis 
Cerrentur,  ante  initum  suffragium  patres  auctorei 
fierent.**  By  patrei  Livy  here  means  the  curiae, 
that  is,  the  assembly  of  the  patricians  ;  and  accord- 
ingly this  taw  enacted  that  the  curiae  should  con- 
finii  (aaeiontjim ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ant.  t.  v.  A  actor) 
the  results  of  the  Totes  respecting  aU  law*  bronght 
before  the  comitia  centiuiata,  previons  to  the  com- 
mencement of  the  voting :  in  other  words,  the  veto 
of  the  curiae  in  the  enactment  of  laws  by  the  ceii- 
tariae,  was  abolished.  The  ^ird  law  enacted  that 
one  of  the  two  censors  should  necessarily  be  a 
plebeian  ;  and  Niebubr  conjectures  that  there  was 
also  a  fourth  law,  which  applied  the  Liciiiian  law 
to  the  proctorship  aa  wdl  as  the  consulship,  and 
which  provided  that  in  each  alternate  year  the 
pratttor  should  be  a  plebeian.  (Comp.  Niebuhr, 
//ut  of  Rome,  voL  iii  pp.  146,  &c.,  154,  418, 
&ci  Arnold,  Hi^.  ofRonu^  voL  il  p.  154,  &c) 

la  B.  a  337  Pbilo  was  the  first  plebeian  praetor ; 
in  B.  c.  335  iia  was  mi^^stu-  equitum  to  the  dictator 
L.  Aemilins  Mamercinos ;  and  in  33'J  he  was 
censor  with  Sp.  Postumins  Albinus :  during  this 
censorship  the  Maecian  and  Scaptian  tribes  were 
added,  and  the  Roman  franchise  was  given  to  the 
Acemsnl    (Liv.  viiL  15—17  |  VelL  PaL  L  U.) 

In  &c  337  Philo  was  coosnl  a  second  time, 
with  L.  Cornelius  Jjentalus,  He  was  sentagiunst 
I'lilaepolis  in  southern  Italy,  to  which  he  hud  siege ; 
but  aa  he  was  unable  to  take  the  town  before  the 
expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  his  imperium  was 
prolonged,  with  the  title  of  proconsul,  by  means  of 
a  senatusoonsaltnm  and  a  ptsbiscitnm :  this  is  the 


first  inslanee  In  Roman  history  in  whitJi  «  person 
was  invested  with  pnconsubtr  power.  I%ilo  soc- 
ceeded  in  takug  Palaepolis  in  the  fnHowing  yenr. 
a  a  3*26,  in  consequence  of  the  treachery  of  two  nf 
iu  chief  citisens,  ChaHlaus  and  Nymphins,  whi*> 
enticed  the  Samnite  garrison  out  of  tbe  town,  and 
opened  the  galea  to  the  Romans.  Philo  fkAiaueA 
a  triumph  on  his  return  to  Rome.  (lir.  viiL 
22—26.) 

In  B.  c  320  Philo  was  cimsal  a  third  time,  whh 
L.  Papirias  Cursor.  They  were  elected  to  the 
consutkhip  as  being  two  of  the  most  distingnisbed 
generals  of  their  time,  in  consequence  of  (he  great 
defeat  which  the  Romans  had  sustained  ia  tb« 
previous  year  near  Candinm.  Both  consuls  marched 
into  Samniom.  Papirius,  who  had  laid  dege  la 
Lnceria,  was  shut  up  in  his  fortified  canip  by  the- 
Samnite  army,  which  had  come  to  the  relief  Lu- 
ceiia,  and  was  reduced  to  great  eztremitiea.  lie 
was,  however,  relieved  from  his  difRcnlties  by  the 
advance  of  the  other  army  under  Philo,  who  de- 
feated the  Samnitea  and  took  their  camp.  (Liv.  ix. 
7,  13 — 15  ;  comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid.  of  Barney  vol. 
iii.  p.  2'24,  &c.,  who  poinu  out  various  impnba- 
bilities  in  Livy's  accounL) 

In  B.C  315  Philo  was  consul  a  (bnrth  time,  with 
L.  Papirius  Cursor  (Fast.  Capit. ;  Diod.  xix.  66). 
The  consuls  of  this  y«ir  are  not  mentioned 
Livy,  who  nmply  says  (ix.  23)  that  tbe  new  con- 
suls remained  at  Rome,  nnd  that  the  war  was  con- 
ducted by  the  dictator  Q.  Fobius.  - 

PHILO,  VETU'RIUS.  1.  L.  VBTtnuM  L. 
r.  Post.  n.  Pkiij},  was  consul  b.c.  220,  with  C. 
LutatiuB  CatnloB,  two  years  before  the  oommencs^ 
ment  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The  two  consuls 
are  stated  to  have  advanced  as  for  as  the  Alps,  nnd 
to  have  gained  many  people  for  the  Romans  with- 
out fighting  ;  but  we  have  no  particulars  of  their 
expedition.  In  the  second  year  of  the  Pimic  war, 
B.  c.  217,  Philo  was  appointed  dictator  for  the  par- 
pose  of  holding  the  comitia,  nnd  in  B,  c.  210  he  was 
censor  with  P.  Licinius  Crasstis  Dives,  and  died 
while  he  held  this  office.  (Zonar.  viiL  20,  p.  405, 
l;  Liv.  xxii.  33,  xxvii.  6). 

3.  L.  Vbturiuh  L.  p.  L.  h.  Prilo^  was  ennile 
aedile-ac.  '210,  and  praetor  B. 0:209,  when  he 
obtained  the  jurisdictio  peregrine,  and  likewise 
Cisalpine  Gaul  as  his  province.  He  remained 
in  Oaul  as  propraetor  during  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  208,  and  next  year,  B-  c.  207,  he  served 
under  Claudius  Nero  and  Livios  Salinatori  and 
was  sent  to  Rome  along  with  Q.  Caecilins  Ue- 
tellns  to  convey  the  joyful  news  of  the  defeat 
and  death  of  Hasdrubal.  It  was  nuunly  owini; 
to  his  services  in  this  war  that  he  was  elected 
consul  in  B.  c  207,  with  Q.  Caecilias  Metellua, 
who  bad  shared  with  him  in  the  giories  of  the 
campaign.  The  two  consuls  received  Bruttii  aa 
their  province,  in  order  to  proseente  the  war 
a^inst  Hanoibild ;  bat  thor  year  of  oiRes  passed  by 
without  any  important  occnrrence,  and  Philo  re- 
turned to  Rome  to  hold  the  comitin,  while  his  cot- 
league  remained  in  BruttiL  In  B.  c  205  Philo  was 
niagjster  equitum  to  his  former  colleague  Metellusi, 
who  was  nominated  dictator  for  the  purpose  of 
holding  die  comitia.  Finally  he  accompanied  Scipio 
to  Africa,  and  after  the  battle  of  'leia^  b.  a  202, 
was  sent  to  Rome  to  announce  the  glorious  news  of 
the  defeat  of  Hannibal.  (Liv.  xxvii.  6,  7,  22, 
xxviii  9—11,  38,  xziz.  11,  xxx.  38,  40  i  Cic. 
BnU,  14.) 
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f  HILO'CHARES,  a  distingaithed  painter,  m 
ft  FTideut  from  the  wbt  in  which  be  it  tuenlbned 
aj  Pbnj,  wlio  mj%  uutt  Angustua  fixed  in  the 
wilb  of  his  Curia  two  sietaiw,  the  one  an  en- 
oulic  bj  Niciu,  the  otww  a  uuntiDg  by  Philo- 
ckun,  iBfmentiDg  a  fitth*r  and  hi>  jou^ful  *on, 
in  M  idiiinJiU  »  Buuioer,  that  the  family  likenets 
Tu  perfectly  pmerred,  though  the  difference  of 
■ge  w  deariy  mariced ;  over  the  heads  of  the 
%ue*  wM  an  eo^,  with  a  wrpent  in  ita  elawa. 
Tic  pictan  bon  an  iimiption  by  the  aitiat  hira- 
tiX,  declaring  that  it  vai  hia  painting ;  at  least, 
to  we  uadentaod  the  words,  "  Pkiiodiaret  ioc 
—m  ofitu  MM  Motet  wt"  Tbt  figans  alao  seem 
to  ion  had  tkdr  names  inaaibad  near  them :  for 
Pliny  imariu  on  thia  example  of  the  wondroin 
p>int  of  sit,  that  Obuwion  wmd  hia  aoa  Ariatippoa, 
ptnana  otbttwisa  titterij  obsenn,  ahonld  be  gued 
vpsB  fcr  so  many  ages  by  the  Roman  sonata  and 
pec^.  It  is  wonhy  of  notice  that  the  other 
)iicture  in  the  Curia  was  also  inscribed  with  the 
irtiuH  name  —  Nicitu  Kriput  m  tmuniw." 
(Plinfl.Mx«v.  4.  a.10.) 

The  modem  writeta  on  art  suppose  that  thia 
Philodiam  waa  tha  sana  person  as  tbe  brother  of 
AwfhinB^  of  lAoae  artistic  perfonnaneea  Demoa- 
l^tMS  spaaka  (MHitemptaoualy,  but  whom  Ulpian 
tub  with  the  moat  distingnished  painters.  If  so, 
kmalivsin  B.C.  343,  at  the  tima  when  Dano- 
wlMHsnfaisto  him.  (Dnnostb,ds/Wi.  £90! 
323,  a.  §  237,  Bekker ;  Ulpian,  ad  OemoM.  p. 
386.e.;Kllig.a:  n  ;  Birt,  Geach.  d.  bild.  KiimU, 
f-ISi.)  [P.S.] 

PHILOCRA'RIDAS  («iAoxaf)(3ar),  a  Locb- 
dMfnHiiaa  of  distinction,  the  son  of  Eryzidaidas. 
He  MS  sae  ef  tba  delates  who  ratified  th«  year's 
■nn  hrt«««a  tha  hostila  cmfedeiaciea  id  tha 
Athnkas  aad  Pak^mmeaians  in  s.c.  428.  In 
til  ha  was  again  one  of  tbe  Pdoponneuana 
*in  laek  the  oaths  to  the  getieral  peace,  and  was 
of  the  ambaaaodora  amt  to  the  oouotriea  on 
>'«  borders  of  Thiaoa,  to  see  after  the  fblfilment 
*f  the  tenna  of  tbs  tnaty.  A  little  htter  he  waa 
•H  of  iboaa  iriie  took  tha  oaths  to  the  aepantte 
txtty  between  die  lAcedaemoniaiu  and  Athraiana, 
od  ia  420  was  one  of  the  ambaamdors  who 
*<te  (cat  to  Athena  to  conntemct  the  negotiations 
"f  tba  Aigivta,  and  were  tricked  by  Alcibiades. 
(Thsb  IT.  118.  T.  19,21,24,  44.)    [&  P.  M.] 

PfilLOtJHOBUS  ^«<Xoxefwt),  a  celebrated 
AAbmbb  writer,  eUefly  kaown  by  hb  AttUM,  or 
ea  the  iMoida,  antlqoitiei,  and  hialory  of 
Atiich  Aeeordu^  to  Snidas  (■.  «.)  Pbilochoms 
**>  SB  AlhauaB,  the  son  of  Cycous,  a  seer  and  a 
imam  (fi^is  ml  Itpoffitiros)  ;  hia  wife  was  Ar- 
''Mtnle ;  he  was  a  contemponury  of  Eratosthenes, 
^  lha  latter  waa  an  old  man,  when  Philochorus 
am  KiB  young ;  he  waa  put  to  death  at  the  insti- 
RUka  ef  AatigOBna,  because  he  was  accnsed  of 
beng  tnoumUe  to  PteJemy.  But  this  sUtement  of 
^iaiBisaotcoiTect,aofia-asUrelaleato  the  date  of 
P^iMhofBa,  as  has  been  shown  by  seTeial  modem 
^"atm.  Anttgenaa  Doaon  died  b.  c.  220 ;  while 
KMMtheaes,  who  died  aboat  b.  c.  196  at  the  age  of 
'^tjr,  waa  only  fifty-six  at  ^e  death  of  the  above- 
■MoiiaMd  king :  it  therefore  fblloWs,  if  we  place 
credit  m  Soidas,  that  Pbiktdionis  must  bare  been 
pat  to  dtath,  whra  he  was  still  a  young  man,  a 
hct  which  is  exceewTdy  impnbalile,  as  well  on 
*tMtef  the  WT  imfumisworiis  which  ho  com- 
pMtdiU  ti  the  inportant  lAot  whidi  he  held  io 


his  native  city.  We  are  not,  however,  left  to  mere 
probability,  in  order  to  refute  Suidas  ;  for  Philo- 
chorus himself  relates  that  he  held  the  office  of 
ttpovxiiros  at  Athena  in  B.  c.  306,  in  which  year 
he  interisreted  a  portent  that  appeared  in  the  Acro- 
polis (Dionya.  /Jemurci.  c.  3} ;  and  he  must  con- 
sequently liare  been  of  mature  age  as  early  as  that 
year.  It  would  therefore  appear  that  Snidas,  with 
his  usual  carriessness,  rerersed  the  respective  ages 
of  Philochoias  and  Eratosthenes.  The  latter  part 
of  the  acoovnt  of  Suidas,  namely  that  Philoehonu 
was  pat  to  death  by  Antigontu,  there  ia  no  maoa 
to  qtiestiDn.  Suidas  says  that  the  AttUt  11S  I^iilo- 
chonu  ame  down  to  AnUochos  Theos,  who  began 
to  reifn  b.  c.  26 1 .  Now  it  was  about  this  time 
that  Antigonos  Oonatas  took  possession  of  Athens, 
which  had  been  abetted  in  its  onwsition  to  the 
HaoedimiaBkiiigl^PtaleBvniiladelphiu ;  and  it 
would,  therefore,  appear  that  Philoehonu,  who  had 
been  in  bvour  of  Pbiladelphus,  was  killed  shortly 
afterwards,  at  the  instigation  of  Gonatas.  We  may 
accordingly  safely  place  ^e  active  life  of  Philo- 
chorus from  &  c  S06  to  B.C.  260. 

Tbese  few  facts  are  all  that  we  know  of  the  life 
of  Phllochorua,  but  they  are  anfficient  to  show  that 
he  was  a  penon  of  some  importance  at  Athens. 
He  seems  to  have  been  anxious  to  maintain  the  in- 
dependence of  AUiens  against  the  Macedonian 
kings,  bat  foil  a  Tietim  in  the  atlonpt.  The  fal- 
lowing is  a  liat  of  his  namenms  wmu,  many  of 
whieh  are  menUoned  only  by  Suidas. 

1.  'ArCft,  also  called 'ArSlSu  and  IffTopfoi,  con- 
sisted of  seventeen  books,  and  related  the  histor%' 
of  Attica,  from  the  eariiest  timet  to  the  reign  of 
Antiochus  Theoa.  The  first  two  books  treated  of 
the  mythical  period,  and  gave  a  very  minute 
acoottnt  of  all  amtteia  niatiiq;  to  the  worahip  of  the 
goda.  The  ical  hiatary  of  the  country  ia  given  in 
the  laat  fifteen  boidcB,  of  which  the  first  foor  (iii. — 
vi.)  compriaed  tbe  period  down  to  his  own  time, 
while  the  remaining  eleven  (viL — xvii.)  gave  a 
minute  accost  of  the  times  in  which  he  lived 
(a  c.  319 — 261).  Bockh  conjectures,  with  much 
prohaUtity,  that  the  first  six  books  oi^oally  formed 
a  diatinct  work,  and  appeared  before  the  remaining 
eleven.  Philochorus  aeeina  to  have  been  a  diligent 
and  accurate  writer,  and  ia  frequently  lefurM  to 
by  the  Bcholiasta,  lexicographers,  as  well  aa  other 
later  authors.  The  indnatry  of  modem  scholars 
has  collected  from  these  sources  one  himdred  aad 
fif^-ftve  distinct  fragmeDts  of  his  work,  many  of 
them  of  Mumdeiable  lei^,  and  sapplying  aoffiaent 
information  to  enable  us  to  make  out  with  tolerable 
certainty  the  subjects  contained  in  each  book. 
These  fragments  are  given  in  the  wortts  referred  to 
at  the  close  of  this  article.  Philochnns  paid  par 
ticular  attention  to  chronology.  From  the  time 
that  archons  succeeded  to  kings  at  Athens,  he  com- 
menced the  history  of  every  year  with  ^e  name 
of  the  archon,  and  then  narrated  the  events  of  that 
year,  so  that  his  work  was  in  the  form  of  annals. 
It  appears  bom  those  passages  in  which  his  own 
words  an  prsnrved,  that  his  styte  was  clear  and 
simple. 

2.  'Ewrrofcit  r^t  tiiat  'A-r9t9os.  We  Hkewrao 
Uara  from  Snidas  that  an  epitome  of  tbe  larger 
work  was  alao  made  by  Asinius  PoUio  TraJlianus 
n  contemporary  of  Pompeius  Magnus  (Suid.  1;  v. 
nwAisM').  Voaaitta  has  conjeetiued  (De  Hittm: 
Oramtf  p.  197,  cd.  WestermannX  with  soma 
probability,  that  the  epitome  whid^-Philocho■l8 
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wai  nid  to  hiiw  lude,  wtw  mllj  the  weik  of 
Pollia,  u  va  can  hwdljr  imagine  that  the  latter 
wmild  have  dnwn  op  an  •hridgement,  when  one 
WM  already  in  eziitence,  compiled  by  the  author 
hinuelf ;  but  to  thia  it  liai  been  replied  that  Pollio'i 
•{ritome  wfti  intended  for  the  Romana,  vhile  the 
•M  made  by  Philodioras  hiinielf  wm,  of  courM, 
dengned  for  the  Oreeki. 

3.  IIpDt  Tqy  AiffMMwr  *AT0i8a  or  ^  wpit  Aif- 
fimm  tbTiTfNU^  (camp.  HarpocmL  *.  v.  'Htriayia). 
ItMStated  by  Voasini  (ibid.  p.  155),  and  repeated 
by  nibwquent  writers,  that  Philocbonii  wrote  hii 
Atthis  Bgaiqit  Demon'* ;  bnt  thii  ia  hardly  war- 
mntod  1^  the  wordt  either  of  Suidai  or  Harpo- 
Ctation.  Jt  wddU  appear  only  that  Philochoms 
wrote  a  lapante  tmttiie,  under  the  title  given 
•bor^  to  point  ont  the  eirora  of  Demon. 

4.  IlffM  tSp  'A^nm  d^itTtm  Jeiri  3«KpaT(- 
tov  iti)(pt  'AmUohfpov.  Socfntidn  wma  aiehon 
K  c.  374  ;  then  are  two  arehoDB  of  the  name  of 
Apollodonu,  one  b-c  350,  the  other  b.c.  819  ;  of 
theM  the  latter  i*  probably  the  one  intended,  be- 
Cftoie,  from  the  year  b.  c.  31 9  began  the  contem- 
porary portion  of  hia  hlttory.  Thii  work  appears 
to  hare  been  intended  to  remove  difflcnlties  in  tlie 
way  of  the  ehnmolo^  of  th^  panod,  and  «u  thna 
preparatory  to  hia  hiatory. 

5.  '0\vit.wt&tt  iv  ekktoit  fS.  Phtlochoma,  in 
hia  Atthis,  did  not  nse  the  Olympiads  as  a  reckon- 
ing of  time  ;  bn^  as  he  paid  partiralar  attention 
to  chronology,  he  drew  up  this  woric,  pnbaUj  In- 
tluenced  by  the  example  of  Tinueoa. 

6.  n*pl  T^i  T»rp«r^A*M,  that  ia,  tin  towns  of 
Oenoe,  Marathon,  FrobaUnthu%  and  Tricorythns. 
(Athen.  ri.  p.  235,  d.  ;  Said.  s.«.  TmirfSa  fyi¥\ 
Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  1102.) 

7.  'Ewiypdnfiara  ArruRt,  that  io,  a  collection  of 
Attic  inacriptiona,  and  no  donbt  diiefly  anch  aa 
senred  to  elucidate  the  hiatory  of  Attica.  (Comp. 
BSckb,  Corp.  Ituer.  toI.  i.  p.  viiL) 

8.  'HwsipMTtKd,  omitted  by  Soidas  in  hia  list  of 
the  wnrka  of  Philochonit,  Mt  men^oned  by  the 
lexicographer  in  another  ynaaifln  («•  k  Borf^*'*' ! 
comp.  Strab.  Tii.  p.  i79). 

9.  AiiAicHm,  $tKKlK  ff.  (Clem.  Alez.  Admem. 
ed  Gmt  pp.  1 8,  d.  .-^O,  d.  ed.  Sylb.) 

10.  litpi  Twy  "AO^yrjiriiytiimyfitiKlaif^,  (Comp. 
Krause,  Olvmpia,  p.  zl) 

1 1.  ntpl  ioiniy,  omitted  by  Suidaa,  bat  quoted 
by  Hnrpocmtion  (s.  ru.  'AA»a,  X>trf»i), 

12.  ntpl  -^liMpAv,  also  omitted  by  Snidaa.  It 
(ate  an  acmunt  of  the  sacred  daja,  and  explained 
the  reason  of  tbdr  sanctity.  (Pfmos,  oif //et.  Op, 
770.) 

1 3.  n<pl  SiNTiui'  a',  a  book  of  a  simihtr  nature 
to  the  preceding,  giving  nn  account  of  sacrifices. 

li.  ntpl  (uurrue^s  8'.  In  this  work  Philo- 
chorus  made  a  coll^on  of  the  ancient  oradea,  and 
exphuned  the  Tarions  modes  of  Dirinatio  (Clem. 
Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  334,  d.  Sylb.;  Athen.  ziT.  p. 
648,  d.).  The  ntpl  ovftnAwr,  nnitioned  by 
Suidas  as  a  separate  work,  was  wobably  only  part 
of  the  n<pl  /uun-iK^i,  unce  ov/ifoAa  are  only  a 
apeciea  of  diTinaUo. 

15.  n<pl  M^Bop^A',  probably  contained  a  col- 
lection of  the  Mifafvief,  purificationa  or  expiations, 
which  Hnsaens  and  Otpbma  an  said  to  iiaTo  io- 
Tented. 

1 6.  IIcpl  tivoTtipifi' 

la  nqil  TMV  2atoiA4wi  fMm  jStCAfa  a*. 


19.  Ilfpl  E^ptWlFou,  gave  an  account  of  the  Irfe 
of  Euripides,  vindicated  him  from  the  attaekt 
which  had  been  made  against  him,  and  explained 
the  principles  on  which  his  tragediea  were  con- 
atructed.  (Sudas,  a.  v.  E^vOqt ;  Didg.  Laert. 
ii.  44,  iz.  55  ;  OdL  xr.  20.)  . 

20.  "Xwtefirf^  i|pi4tao^  frsi  TltAorjOftitw  yv- 
rainSi',  probably  gave  an  aeeount  of  the  lives  of 
the  illustrious  Pythagorean  women,  soch  as  Theano. 
Melissa,  &c. 

21.  'H  wpit  'AAvror  tmiartiKh,  seems  to  have 
related  to  some  points  connected  with  the  wmihip 
of  the  gods.    (Phot  L«x.  &  n.  T|Por)|\(«.) 

22.  'EriTOju^  Tqf  Aioiwff&M  «;pa7fiarstBt 
Irpif.    It  is  uncertain  who  tUs  INonyriiu  ma. 

23.  SaAo^rot  lerloa. 

{PMloeiori  Atiauemtu  Librontm  Frogmtrnta  a 
Lenzio  colleda,  ed.  Siebdia,  Lipfc  1S11(  Frat/- 
maOa  HitUmeorum  Grateorwrn^  ed.  Car.  et  Thend. 
MUller,  Paris,  184 1,  pp.  Ixxzlr.  &e.  IxxxviiL  tot, 
3B4.  tu.) 

PHI1X)CLES  (tiAoxA^f),  hiatorieaL  I.  An 
Athenian,  who,  toother  with  Adeimantus,  \ms 
joined  with  Conon  in  the  command  of  the  fleet  on 
the  depOMtion  of  the  generals  who  had  oonqoered 
At  Arginusae  (b.  c.  406).  PhQodes  was  the  outbor 
of  the  propooa]  for  the  mntihitioB  of  alt  the  prisoneiv 
who  should  be  taken  in  the  sea-fight  which  the 
Athenians  contemplated ;  but  it  seeras  doubtful 
whether  the  decree  in  question  was  passed  in  an 
assembly  at  Athens,  or  in  one  held  at  Aegnspotami 
befon  the  battle ;  also  whether  it  deteimined  on 
Uio  ■mpntation  of  the  right  thonb,  according  to 
PlataiGli,  or  the  iwfat  hand,  as  Xeno^wn  tells  us. 
The  same  spirit  of  cnielty  was  exhibited  by  Phi- 
loclea  on  the  capture  of  a  Corinthian  and  Aiidrian 
tiirana,  the  crews  of  which  he  ordered  to  be 
thrown  down  a  precii»ce.  In  retribution  for  these 
deeda  he  was  slain  at  Lampaacnt  by  Lysander, 
into  whose  hands  he  had  fulen  at  the  battle  of 
Aegoepotami  in  &c  405  (Xen.  HeLL  17.  §  1, 
iL  1.  §§  30—32 ;  Diod.  xiii.  104—106 ;  Pint. 
Lg*-  9,  13  ;  comp.  Cx-deOf.  iii.  U  ;  Ael.  V.  IL 
ii.  9  i  Thiriwall^  Craern,  vol.  iv.  ppi  148,  &c) 

2.  An  officer  and  friend  of  Philip  V.  of  Macnlon. 
In  &C.  200,  when  Philip  was  compelled  by  At- 
tnlua  I.  and  the  Rhodians  to  winter  in  Cam. 
Philodes  was  with  him,  and  formed  a  plan,  u^icii 
did  not,  however,  succeed,  for  gaining  poiseasion  of 
the  town  of  Mylasa.  In  the  same  yew  he  w.is 
sent  by  Philip  into  Attica  to  nvage  the  countrv, 
and  made  an  unsuccessful  attempt  on  Btenais,  and 
also  afterwards,  in  conjsnctton  with  Philip^  on 
Athena  and  the  Peineeaa.  In  B.  c.  198  be  waa 
sutioned  at  Chakis  in  Euboea,  and  foiled  in  an 
endeavour  to  succour  Eretria,  which  the  combintj 
forces  of  the  Romans,  the  Rhodians,  and  Attain* 
were  besie^ng,  and  which  was  taken  by  thm 
very  shortly  the  vqndae  of  Philodes.  In  tlie 
same  year,  however,  he  eompelled  L.  Qatntios 
Flamininus  and  Attains  to  nuse  the  uege  of  Co- 
rinth, having  brought  up  through  Boeotia  to  thfi 
promontory  of  Juno  Acraea,  just  opposite  Sicyon, 
a  reinforcement  of  1500  men ;  and  in  consequence 
of  thia  Buccesa  he  was  invited  to  Argos  by  tlie 
Macedonian  p^y  in  the  town,  and  nmde  himself 
roaster  of  iL  In  the  war  between  Pmsias  and 
Eiimenes  IT.  of  Pergamni,  Philip  sided  with  the 
former,  and  sent  Philoclea  to  his  court  to  negotiate 
widi  him,  and  also  to  Romi  to  explain  and  defend 
his  midnet   In  B.C.  184  Philodea  and  Apellea 
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were  janed  b;  Philip  with  hii  kd  Demetrina  in 
u  aatmmj  to  Rome,  to  plead  his  CMiw  before  the 
tenate,  and  uteri  Huai  anger.  In  B.C.  181  Pbi- 
iodes  and  Apellea  mm  again  aent  to  Rome,  to 
inquire  into  ue  tmth  of  an  accuutioii  brought  by 
Ptnena  igabiBt  Demelriu,  of  having  formed  a  de- 
Ngn  for  Aaaging  the  anccenion  to  the  throne  in 
hia  own  IsToiir,  and  of  baring  communicated  it  to 
T.  Qnitttitu  Flamimnu*  and  other  Romani.  The 
mroji  bad  b««n  chosen  by  Philip  because  he 
thought  that  they  were  impartial  between  bis  tons. 
They  were  boweTer  snbomed  by  Perseus,  and 
Iroogbt  back  with  them  a  fbned  letter,  profeising 
to  be  frnn  Flamininnt  to  Philw,uideonfiimuig  the 
charge.  [Duf  Eraiu&T.  On  uw  diacorery  of  the 
fnod,  Philip  caused  PhSodes  to  be  arrested  and 
put  to  death,  Rc:  179.  According  to  one  account, 
no  coofeasion  could  be  wrung  from  bim  even  by 
tonurcL  (Polyb.  zvi24,  xziii  ]4,  xxiv.  1,  3  ;  Liv. 
xui.  16.  26,  zxxii.  16,  23,  25,  zzzix.  3£,  46, 
zl.2Q.23,54,55;JaBtzxxu.  2,3.)    [K  £.] 

PHI'LOCLES  (*AoicXiit),  literary.  1.  An 
Atbenian  ttagic  poet,  the  sister^  ton  of  Aeschylus; 
his  &tfaer'e  name  was  Philopeithes.  The  genealogy 

the  family  b  shown  in  the  following  table,  from 
Uinioo  {F.  IT.  JoL  iL  p.  zzzt.)  : 

Euphorion 


Aeacdylua  Auater  —  PhQopeithcs 

|~  j  Philocles 

EnphoiiMi  ffion  | 

MotnniiB 

Astydamns 


Ajtydmu  Fbilodea. 

Saidas  statea  that  Pfailodes  waa  contempoiary  with 
Enripidea  (adi^ting  the  emMidation  of  Clinton, 
fi«rd{wflanl),MidtlwtlwcoiiqKMedlOO  tiagedies, 
aawDg  whaek  vera  tba  following: — ^}ipty6ni, 
Ke^Aws,  OOHrovt,  Olt^t,  Tlptofioi,  n7ivtK6v% 
♦i^ianfrin.  Besides  these,  we  learn  from  the 
Sidascaliaeef  Aiiatolle  [ttp.Siiu)l,adArutopliAv. 
2S1)  that  he  wrote  a  tetrak^  on  the  fiites  of 
Pracne  and  Phibmiela,  uider  the  title  of  PandiottU, 
•ae  pl^  of  whidi  waa  called  4  ^e<fi, 

Tmu,  or  ths  Hoopw,aBd  fiunidhed  Aristophanes 
with  a  sabject  of  ndicnle  in  the  Birdt,  where  he 
not  only  introdaeea  the  Hoopoe  as  one  of  the  chief 
riiaiartm,  bat  givea  point  to  the  pendy  by  mak- 
ing him  say,  in  answer  to  the  anrprise  expressed  by 
PisUiAtaefaa  at  seung  another  hoopoe  (t,  281] : — 

'AAA'  oEror  fUp  ierrt  ^iKoxXiovt 
ti  fmoT,  irfA  8 j  roi^ai;  ramrot,  Arrcf}  tl  kiyoa 
'IrwipiKos  KtAKlov  xdf  'Imrerwov  KoAAiar, 

which  we  atay  peritapa  explain,  taking  a  Hint  from 
the  sdwGaat,  tboa : — I  am  the  original  hoopoe : 
the  other  ia  the  bod  of  PhilocIe«,Bndmy  gtandson," 
tawaaatiag  that  Phjlodea,  the  aathor  of  the  Ti^fAs 
4  waa  himsdf  indebted  to  an  culler  play 

HI  the  same  sabject,  namely,  according  to  the 
■cboiiatt,  the  Tereva  of  Sophocles.  That  Philodes, 
ilidesd,  was  an  imitator  of  Sophodea,  might  be 
tviyetmi  from  the  iikntity  of  mum  of  the  tiitea 


mentioned  by  Smdaa  with  those  of  plays  bj  Sopht^ 
des  ;  and  there  ia  also  reason  to  ndisfa  thtt  the 
tragedians  who  succeeded  the  three  great  nastera 

of  the  art  were  in  the  habit  of  expanding  their 
single  plays  into  trilt^es.  In  the  general  character 
of  his  plays,  we  must,  however,  r^ard  Philocleo  as 
an  imitator,  not  of  Sophocles,  but  of  Aeschylus, 
whom,  on  account  of  his  reladonship,  be  would  na  ■ 
turally,  according  to  the  custom  of  the  Greeks, 
have  for  bis  teacher.  That  he  was  not  altogetber 
nnwonfay  of  bis  great  master,  may  be  inferred  fi  oin 
the  feet  that,  on  one  occasion  he  actually  gained  a 
victory  over  Sophocles,  an  honour  to  which,  as 
Aristmdes  indignantly  remariu  (iL  p.  366),  Aeschy- 
lus himself  never  attained.  Tba  drcnrastance  ia 
the  mors  remarkable^  as  the  drama  of  Sophocles  to 
which  that  of  Philocles  was  preferred,  was  the 
Otxlipm  TyroMtm,  which  we  are  accustomed  to 
rqard  as  the  greatest  work  of  Greek  dramatic  art. 
It  ia  useless  to  discnss  the  various  craijecturei  by 
which  modem  critka  have  attempted  to  ezphun  ttiis 
cnrions  foot :  its  chief  importanee  if  in  the  |Hroof  it 
furnishes  that  Philocles  must  have  been  a  poet  of 
real  excellence,  for  otherwise  he  could  not,  under 
any  circumstances,  have  been  preferred  to  Sophocles. 
It  ia  true  that  a  dififerent  impression  might  bo 
gathered  from  the  terms  tn  which  the  comic  poets 
refer  to  him ;  bat  it  ought  never  to  be  forgotten  that 
the  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy  were  essentully  and 
avowedly  caricatnrtats ;  nay,  a  man's  being  abused 
by  them  ii  in  itself  a  proof  that  he  was  eminent 
enough  to  be  worth  abiuing.  The  following  are 
some  of  the  attacks  made  by  the  comic  poets  upon 
Philocles.  Teledndes  says  that,  though  related  to 
Aeschylus,  he  bad  nothing  of  his  spirit  (Meineke. 
Fny.  Com.  Cfraec.  vol.  ii.  p.  366).  The  same  po^c 
seems  to  have  attacked  him  for  departing  from  the 
purity  of  the  Attic  language  (see  Meineke,  fjiit, 
OiL  Con.  GroM.  vol.  i.  p.  ^0).  Cratinus  char^i-'d 
him  with  corrupting  the  foble,  that  is,  probnbiv, 
of  Tereus,  in  bu  Pandmai  (SchoL  ad  Avth/. 
402  ;  Meineke,  Frty.  Com.  Grate,  vol  ii.  p.  226). 
Aristophanes  not  only  ridicules  his  Hoopoe,  but 
compares  bim  to  another  bird,  the  KopvMr,  or 
crested  lark  {Av.  1295).  In  anodier  phice  he  says 
that,  being  ugjy  himself  he  makes  agly  poetry 
(TSssai.  168);  and  elsewhere  he  inunnates  that 
the  lyric  odn  of  Philocles  were  anytiring  bnt  sweet 
and  pleasing  ( Vetp.  462).  In  explanatton  of  these 
passages  the  scholiasts  inform  us  that  Phibxiles  was 
little  and  ugly,  and  that  his  head  was  of  a  sharp 
projecting  shape,  which  gave  occasion  to  the  com- 
parison between  him  and  a  crested  bird,  such  as 
the  hoopoe  ;  bnt  explanations  of  this  sort  are  very 
often  nothing  more  than  fiuciea  of  die  commen- 
tators, having  no  other  foimdadon  than  the  text 
which  they  affect  to  explain.  On  the  last-quoted 
allusion  of  Aristophanes,  however,  the  gcammariatis 
do  throw  some  light,  for  they  tell  us  that  Philocleii 
was  nicknamed  Bile  and  &Jt  (XoAif,  'AXfihty).  on 
account  of  a  certain  harahnesi  and  unpleasantno&s 
in  bis  poetry  (Suid. }  Schol.  in  Arutopk  Av.  2»U 
Vap,  462)  ;  from  which  we  may  infer  that,  in  his 
attempt  to  imitate  Aeschylus,  he  fell  into  a  hnnh 
and  npolsive  style,  unredeemed  by  bis  uncle's 
genius. 

The  date  of  Philodes  may  be  determined  by  his 
victory  over  Sophocles,  which  took  pUce  in  b.  c 
429,  when  he  must  have  been  at  the  least  40  years 
old,  for  his  son  Morsimos  is  mentioned  as  a  poet 
only  five  yean  later.   W«  possess  no  remidna  irf 
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bia  poetij  except  tt  lingle  line,  which  •eemi  to 
conw  from  ft  Mtyric  draoia  (Ath.  ii.  p.  66).  Thi» 
liu  bH  led  Meineke  to  doubt  whether  there  was 
not  a  comic  poet  of  the  mhw  name,  identical, 
perhaps,  wi^  Philoclea,  the  father  of  Philippide*. 
The  Kholifut  ou  Ariilophanei  {Av.2Bl)  and  Suidiii, 
foUcwed  bj  Eudocia,  expreiely  mratioD  a  comic 
poet  Philocleo  ;  bat  the  pa«a^  themulTM  con- 
laia  abuodaot  proof  that  they  rrfer  to  one  and  the 
eame  perMn  u  the  •ubject  of  this  article.  The  error 
of  writing  tcmfUKit  and  km^S^  for  rparyuUt  and 
r^TfiSfa,  and  converMlj,  i*  exccMively  common 
in  the  works  of  the  grammarian*  ;  and  especially 
when,  aa  often  happeni,  the  tragic  poet  haa  been 
an  ob)eet  of  tidicale  to  the  comic  poeti,  whieh  we 
have  Men  to  be  the  caae  with  PhUodea, 

2.  The  gnat-graodMU  of  the  former,  ton  of  Aity 
danuu  the  elder,  and  brother  of  Aitydainaa  the 
younger,  waa  alto  a  tragic  poet,  according  to  the 
scholiaat  on  AristopbaaeB  {Av.  281 ),  but  a  general, 
according  to  Suidat.  Knywr  enteta  on  an  ehibo- 
rate  and  innnioua  argument  to  ihow  that  then  ia 
no  ground  for  suppoung  that  the  second  Philoclei 
was  a  tragic  poet ;  but  we  ought  probably  to  accept 
the  express  sutement  of  the  ichaliait,  and  to  change 
irrparin/i%  in  Suidns  into  rparfuc6t.  (Fabric  fiiW. 
Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  314  ;  Welcker,  die  Griech.  Trag. 
p.  967  I  Kayser,  Hi$t  OriL  Trag.  Grwc  p.  46 ; 
Mainek^  Hid.  Crit.  Com.  Gnm.  p.  521  ;  Bod^ 
Gndi.  d.  HtBoi.  Didlthmtty  toI.  iii.  pt.  i.  pp.  £3fl, 
539 ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  ii.  p.  mv.)       [P.  S.] 

PHI'LOCLES,  artists.  1.  An  Egyptian  artist, 
of  the  mythical,  or,  at  all  evanta,  of  an  unknown 
period,  to  whom  some  ascribed  the  invnirion  of  the 
tirat  itep  in  pointing,  which  others  attributed  to 
Cleanthes,  a  Corinthian,  namely,  tracing  the  out- 
line of  the  shadow  of  a  fignte  cast  on  a  wall,  oxfo, 
MioTp^M^  a  n/luMetU.  (Plin.  //.  N.  xzxv.  3.  a 
5  ;  comp.  AaDicBs.) 

2.  An  Athenian  ar^itect,  of  Achamae,  who  is 
not  mentioned  by  anj  ancient  author,  hut  who 
must  have  been  one  of  the  chief  archtteeta  of  the 
best  period  of  Greek  art,  tor  he  was  the  architect  of 
the  beautiful  Ionic  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa,  in  01. 
1 11,  B.C.  336 — 332,  as  we  learn  firom  the  cele- 
brated inscription  relating  to  the  building  of  the 
temple,  whi«  was  found  in  the  Acn^is,  and  is 
now  in  the  British  Muaeom.  (Boekh,  Cbijx /iwcr. 
ToL  i.  No.  160,  where  BSekh  enters  into  an  elabo- 
rate nod  Taluable  ducusuon  of  all  that  is  known  of 
thetemplfb)  [P.S.] 

PHILO'CRATES  (♦lAorpdriji).  1.  An  Atlie- 
nian,  son  of  Demeaa,  was  conimonder  of  the  rein- 
forcement which  was  sent  to  tliu  siege  of  Melos 
in  ac.  116,  and  enabled  the  Athenians  to  bring, 
it  to  a  succwfiil  issue.  (Thuc.  v.  ]  16.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Ephialtes,  was  sent  in 
B.C.  390  with  ten  triremes  to  Cyprus,  to  the  aid 
of  Evagonu,  thoogh  the  latter  had  revolted  fronr 
the  'king  of  Persia  (Artazerxea  II.),  who  was  an 
ally  of  the  Athenians  at  the  time.  On  his  voyage, 
Philocmtes  fell  in  with  Teleutias,  the  Lacedaemo- 
mKOy  who  was  sailing  to  Rhodes  with  27  ships,  and 
who,  notwithstanding  the  enmity  between  Sparta 
and  Persia,  attacked  and  captured  the  whole 
Athenian  squadron  (Xen.  HelL  iv.  8.  §  24  ;  comp. 
Lj%.pro  Boa.  Arid.  pp.  153—155  ;  Diod.  xiv.  97, 
98.)  In  a  passage  of  Donostbenes  (e.  Arisiocr. 
p.  659)  we  are  told  that  on  one  occasion,  when  the 
Liicedaemonians,  with  solemn  assurancei  of  good 
Uth,  had  offtred  to  give  any  pledge  f«  it  which 


might  be  required,  Philociates  answered  toal  uo 
pledge  could  be  satislactory  to  him  except  a  proof 
of  tlMir  not  being  tMe  to  do  injury.  In  this  pas- 
sage, however,  the  name  of  Iphicmtes  occurs  aa  a 
various  reading.  The  person  of  whom  we  have 
been  speaking  was  jKrhaps  the  same  Philocmtes, 
who,  after  the  execution  of  Ergodes  fur  treason  and 
peculation,  was  accused,  in  the  speech  of  Lysiaa, 
yet  extant  of  being  in  poasesuon  of  the  confiscmied 
property  of  the  tmitor,  whose  intimate  friend  he 
had  been,  and  who  during  hii  commaud  had  inada 
him  his  trierarch  and  receiver  of  hi*  money.  (X^. 
ft  Ery-,  e.  PkiL  pp.  179—182 ;  Schn.  ad  Xen. 
Hell.  Lo.)  [TuRARVBULUs.]  The  name  Philo- 
erataa  in  Xen.  HeU,  iv.  4.  §  9,  seems  dearly  to  b» 
an  «ror  for  Iphicrates.  (Bckn.  ad  Ice  ;  comp.  Diod. 
xiv.  86  ;  Polyaen.  L  9.) 

3.  An  Athenian  oiator,  of  the  demui  of  Agnus, 
who  took  a  most  prominent  part  in  bringing  about 
the  peace  aith  Philip  tn  b.  c.  346.  Together  iriih 
Demosthenes,  he  Mrongly  supported  the  petition 
made  by  the  fcioids  of  soma  of  the  Athenian  pri- 
■onera  taken  in  Olynthns,  in  B.C.  347,  that  an 
ambassador  should  M  sent  to  negotiate  about  their 
ransom.  He  also  come  forward  with  a  moUon, 
which  was  carried  unanimously,  to  permit  Philip 
to  send  a  herald  and  ambasudors  to  Athens  to 
treat  for  peace.  For  this  he  waa  impeached  by 
Lycinus,  aa  having  originated  an  ilksal  decree  ; 
but  he  waa  defended  by  Demosthenes  (illness  pre- 
venting hia  personal  appearance  at  the  trial),  and 
was  acquitted.  Matters  being  at  length  ripe  fur 
the  final  step,  Philociates  moved  that  ten  ambas- 
aadon  ahouM  be  appointed  to  negoUale  widi  the 
Macedonian  king.  A  decree  to  this  eSect  wai 
passed,  and  he  waa  himself  included  in  the  ein- 
tiasay.  In  the  aame  year,  when  ttie  Macedonian 
ambaasadora  arrived  at  Athens.  Philocmtea  pm~ 
posed  to  concede  everything  to  Philip,  and  to  ex- 
clude expressly  the  Phodana  and  Halns  and 
CersoUe^  fbm  the  tna^.  Thia  preload  of  hia, 
however,  was  opposed  both  by  Aeachines  and  D»- 
mosthenes,  and  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it,  H« 
was  again  a  member  of  the  second  embassy,  whieh 
was  sent  to  receive  from  Philip  the  latificnljon  of 
the  peace  iind  alliance ;  and,  on  the  retuTn  of  the 
envoys  to  Athens,  when  Dnnoathenea  endeavoured 
to  exdte  su^ion  in  the  people  of  Philip's  inten- 
tions with  respect  to  Phodt,  Philocmtes  joined 
Aeschmei  in  penunding  them  to  pay  no  icgaid 
to  his  waminga,  and  bore  him  down  with  ribudrv- 
aud  clamour,  tauntingly  remaricing  that  it  was  no 
wonder  that  hia  own  way  of  thinking  should  differ 
from  that  of  one  who  was  fool  enough  to  be  a 
wate^drinker.  He  then  carried  a  deoiti  iriiieh. 
while  it  gave  high  praise  to  Philip  for  his  fiur 
professions,  and  extended  the  treaty  to  his  auc- 
ceasora,  declared  that  if  the  Phociant  would  not 
aurrender  the  temple  to  the  Amphictyona,  the 
Athenian  people  would  assist  in  compelling  thero. 
Thus  he  played  all  along  into  the  hands  of  Philip, 
and  it  seems  altogether  beyond  a  doubt  that  he 
bad  anflered  hunself  to  be  cotntpted,  and  received 
Olynthian  prisoners  and  lands  in  Phod*  aa  the  price 
of  hia  treason.  Indeed,  he  himself  mode  no  aecrpt 
of  his  newly-gotten  wealth,  which  he  ostentariouslv- 
displayed,  and  expended  in  luxury  and  profligacj-. 
In  B.C.  344  Demosthenes,  in  his  second  Phihppic. 
called  the  attention  of  the  Athenians  to  the  man- 
ner in  which  they  had  been  mirted  by  Aeachines 
and  Philocratea,  withont  however  mentiMung  the 
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Kmam  ot  4»tli«r  of  Utem  •  wid,  if  the  lidtcr  fdt  him- 
vlf  endwigered  in  cotiBeqimce,  it  may  accoant 
fur  Ilia  patting  bimietf  forward  (toward!  the  end 
I>nUblj  vf  344  or  tb«  beginiiing  of  the  next  Tear) 
n  iha  mm  of  a  dcoce,  remonatnting  with  Philip 
(in  the  Mian  of  boom  Athcniaa  ahipa  by  one  of 
bit  admiaU.  iMwtly  after  Ihist  bowererf  Philo- 
rntea  was  aqntaUy  impeached  by  Hjrperidea 
ihroagfa  an  tlmtyytXla,  for  hii  tmuon,  and  deemed 
11  expedient  to  go  into  Tolnntary  exile  before  the 
trial  caino  on.  Of  Ui  aubaequent  fort  one*  w«  bare 
no  certain  infonnatioii.  Daowathenea,  in  hia  ^eech 
m  the  Crown,  tpcaka  af  Philocrata  aa  oaa  of  thoae 
who  aaniled  him  with  &l*e  acetuationfl  after  the 
lattlc  of  CbMToneia  in  b.c  S38 ;  and  from  thii  it 
■nigfat  be  infierred  that  the  traitor  had  then  re- 
turned from  faaniihment,  bnt  Aeachiuei  mentiona 
I  him  aa  •till  «n  exile  in  B.C.  330  (c  6W  p.  65), 
hod  we  my  therefore  belieTo,  with  Mr.  Newman, 
mt  PbikwratM  waa  itill  dangerotu  to  Demoathene* 
in  338  by  his  voice  or  pen,  **  with  which  be  could 
pretend  to  reveal  Mandalous  lecrett,  owing  to  his 
former  intinuKy  with  him."  (Heges.  <U  HaL 
Pfi.  82,  83 ;  Dem.  A  Cor.  pp.  230,  232,  250. 310, 
4»  Fob.  £e9:  pp.  343, 34£,  348, 355, 356, 37 1, 375, 
377,  $86,  394,  395,  405,  434,  440,  c.  Arvtog. 
pp.  78S,  784  :  A^m.  ad  Xtem.  ds  fae,  p.  5(j ; 
Aeach.  da  Fait.  L^.  pp.  29,  30,  36,  36 ;  Plat  dc 
(Jvr.lS ;  compL  Newman  in  the  Ckmkd  Jfaanow, 
ToL  i.  pp.  151,  162.) 

4.  A  khodian,  waa  om  af  the  ambosmdora  sent 
baa  lUiodes  in  &c.  187,  aft«  the  war  with  Per- 
I      fiTia,  to  avert  the  anger  of  the  Romans, — an  object 
which  they  had  mnch  diffienlty  in  efiecting.  ( Polyb. 
iix.  4,  5  ;  Liv.  xlv.  20—26.)  [E.  E.} 

PHILOCTETES  (♦iA«rr+n|»X  »wn  of  Poeas 
'vbeoce  be  ia  called  /'owarfiwfei,  Ot,  Af«t  xiii. 
313)  and  Drmonaasa,  the  moat  oelebisted  archer 
ia  iJm  Trojan  war  (Horn.  Od.  iil  190,  viiL  219  ; 
Hjgin.  Fa&  102).  He  led  the  warriors  from  Me- 
thoDf,  llannMGia,  Meliboea,  and  Olixon,  against 
Tr^,  in  seven  ships.  Bnt  on  his  voyage  Either 
be  waa  left  behind  by  bis  men  in  the  idand  of 
Lnaoos,  bnanse  be  was  ill  of  a  wound  which  he 
bad  laedTCd  fram  the  bite  of  a  tnakn,  and  Medon, 
tbt  MO  of  OUniB  and  Rhene,  nndertook  the  com- 
Btaad  of  bis  men  (Horn.  //.  iL  716*  &c).  This  is 
i.\  that  the  Hmneric  poena  nkte  of  him,  with  the 
additien  that  he  returned  home  in  inrety  {Od.  iii. 
190);  bnt  the  cyclic  and  in%\z  poets  have  tpun 
sot  in  variona  ways  this  slender  groundwork  of  the 
•wry  of  niloGteteK.  He  ia  said  to  have  been  the 
disrfple,  friend,  and  annonr-bearer  of  Heracles 
(Pbilostr.  Imaff.  17),  who  instructed  him  in  the 
ait  of  using  the  bow,  and  who  bequeathed  to  him 
!iis  bow,  widi  the  never^iring  poisoned  arrows 
IPhifawtr.  Htr.  5).  Theta  pnanta  wen  a  reward 
for  bis  having  erected  and  set  fin  to  the  pile  on 
noont  Oeta,  where  Heracles  bamt  himself  (Diod. 
iv.  38  ;  Hygin.  F<A.  36  ;  Ov.  MeL  iz.  230,  &&). 
Aacfding  to  others,  however,  it  was  Poeas,  Moiv 
■aiss,  Hyllos,  or  Zens  himself  who  perfonned  that 
Mnioe  to  Heracles  (Apollod.  iu  7.  $  7  ;  Tzetz.  ad 
Lfc  60 ;  Svb.  TV«A.  in  fin.).  Philoctetes  i^so 
was  aoe  of  tM  aaitan  of  Hemi,  and,  according  to 
mme  traditiom,  it  waa  this  drcumstance  that  obliged 
bin  to  take  part  in  the  Tman  vat  (Apolkid.  iii. 
Ifl- 1  8),  On  bis  joomey  thither,  while  staying 
m  the  idand  of  Chryse,  he  was  bitten  by  a  snake. 
This  arisfertnne  happened  to  him  as  he  was  show- 
■V  to  the  Gnrfca  tlw  idtar  of  Athena  Chryac,  and 
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approached  too  near  to  the  serpent  wiiicli  was 
guarding  the  temple  of  the  goddess  (Soph.  Fh'l. 
1327  ;  Philostr.  Jmag.  U  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  p. 
330  ;  Tsetz.  no /;jic.  911),  orwhUe  he  was  looking 
at  the  t<mib  of  Tnilua  in  the  temple  of  Apolk> 
ThymbFseos,  oraa  he  wu  showing  to  hia  com- 
panions the  altar  of  Heracles  (Philostr.  L  e.;  Schol. 
ad  Soph.  PML  26S),  or  lastly  during  a  sacrifice 
which  Polamedes  offered  to  Apollo  Sminthius  (Diet. 
Cret.  iL  14).  Hem,  it  is  sud,  wna  the  cause  of 
this  misfortune,  being  enra^  at  Philoctetes  having 
performed  the  above-menttoned  aernca  to  Hetacles 
(Hygin.  Fat.  102),  though  some  rdated  that  the 
snake's  bite  waa  the  conseqnence  of  his  not  having 
retnined  the  love  of  the  nymph  Cbryse  (Tietz.  eul 
Lfc  911),  According  to  some  accotmta,  moreorer, 
the  woand  in  his  foot  waa  not  inflicted  byasei^nt, 
but  by  his  own  poisoned  amws  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii. 
402).  The  wound  is  nud  to  iiava  become  nlcaniad, 
and  to  have  produced  tnch  aa  Intolenbla  snelL, 
and  snch  intolereble  pains,  that  the  moanings  of  the 
hero  alarmed  his  companions.  The  conwquence 
was,  that  on  the  advice  of  Odysseni,  and  by  iho 
command  of  the  Atretdae,  he  was  exposed  and  left 
alone  on  the  solitary  coast  of  Lemnos  (Ov.  Met. 
xiii  315  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  102).  Acoording  to  some 
he  was  then  left  behind,  because  the  priests  of 
Hephaestus  in  Lemnos  knew  how  to  heal  the 
wound  (Enstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  330),  and  Pylins,  a 
son  of  Hephaestus,  is  said  to  have  actually  cured 
bfan  (Ptolnn,  HqiK.  6),  while*  according  to  others, 
he  waa  believed  to  have  died  of  the  wrand  (comp. 
Pane.  i.  22.  §  6):  According  to  Uie  common 
tradition,  the  suf&rer  remained  in  Lemnos  daring 
the  whole  period  of  the  Trojan  war,  until  in  the 
tenth  year  Odysseus  and  Diomedes  came  to  him  as 
ambanadora,  to  inform  him  that  an  oracle  had  de- 
clared that  without  the  arrows  of  Hendea  Tny 
could  not  be  taken.  The  tradition  whidi  lepments 
him  ai  having  been  cured,  adds  that  while  the  war 
against  Troy  was  going  on,  be,  in  conjunction  with 
Euneua,  conquered  the  small  islands  about  the 
Trojan  coast,  and  expelled  their  Carian  inhabitants. 
As  a  reward  for  these  exploits  be  received  a  part  of 
Lemnos.  which  be  oalled  Aeem  (fnm  dicMfwi,  I 
heal),  and  at  the  teqoest  of  Dioniodesand  Neopto- 
lemos,  he  then  proceeded  to  Troy  to  decide  the 
victory  by  bis  arrows  (Philostr.  Her.  5  ;  comp, 
Hvgin.  Fid>.  102  ;  Q.  Smym.  ix.  326,  460  ;  Tsetx. 
ad  iyc  91 1  J  Schol.  ad  Phtd.  P^k.  L  100).  Ac- 
cording to  the  common  story,  however,  Philoctetes 
was  still  BuSering  when  the  ambassadors  arriTed, 
but  he  nevertheless  followed  their  call.  After  his 
arrival  before  Troy,  Apollo  sent  him  into  a  profound 
sleep,  during  which  Machaon  (or  Podalirius,  or 
both,  or  Aaclepius  himself)  cut  out  the  wound, 
washed  it  with  wine,  and  applied  healing  herba  to 
it  (TzeU.  ad  Lye.  L  c;  Schol.  ad  IHad.  PyO.  I 
109  ;  Propert  ii.  1. 61  ;  Q.  Smym.  z.  180  ;  Sopli. 
PkU.  133,  1437).  Philoctetes  was  thna  cored, 
and  soon  afttir  slew  Paris,  whereupon  Troy  fell 
into  the  hands  of  the  Greeks  (Soph.  PhU.  U26 1 
Apollod.  iii.  12.  8  «  ;  Tseta.  ad  Lyc64;  Hygin. 
Fab.  1 12 ;  Conon,  Sarr.  28).  On  hia  return 
from  Troy  he  is  said  to  have  been  cast  upon  the 
coast  of  Italy,  where  he  settled,  and  bnilt  Petelia 
and  Crimissa.  In  the  latter  place  he  founded  a 
sanctuary  of  Apollo  Alaeus,  to  whom  be  dedicated 
his  bow  (Strab.  vl  p.  264  ;  Tiets.  ad  Lye,  911  ; 
Serv.  ad  Aen.  iii.  402).  Afterwards  a  band  tA 
\  Rhodiana  alatr  came  to  Italy,  and  as  they  becanta 
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hiTolTed  ID  war  vith  the  coloniatB  iiam  Pallene, 
Philoctete*  awiited  the  Rhodiana,  and  wat  ilain. 
Hit  tomb  and  Mnctnary,  in  which  heifen  were  ta- 
crificed  to  him,  were  shown  at  Mocalhu  (Tielx, 
ad  I^9\h  327.)  [L.S.} 

PHILODAMEIA  (*iA<Ai^«ui},  one  of  the 
daughlen  of  Danana,  beome  by  Hennea  the  mother 
of  Phaiia.  (Pan.  ir.  Sa  §  1^  liL  32.  §  3  ;  comp. 
Pharis.)  [L.  S.] 

PHILODA'MUS,  of  BasMu,  a  chaMr  in  gold, 
mentioned  in  a  Ijitin  inecription.  (Oniter,  p. 
dcxxiTiii.  10).  [P.  &] 

PHILODE'MUS  i*i\iST\/ios),  an  Aigive,  wu 
■cnt  by  Uieronymiu,  king  of  Syiacute,  to  Han- 
nibal in  B.  C.  215,  to  propoK  an  alliance.  In  b.  c, 
213,  when  Maraellaa  waa  beneging  SyracnM,  we 
find  Philodemna  prenwr  of  tbft  tmt  of  Enryalna, 
on  the  top  of  Epipolae,  and  this  he  ramndered  to 
the  Romans  on  condition  that  he  and  his  garrison 
should  be  allowed  to  depart  uninjured  to  join 
Epicjdei  in  AchradiniL  (Polyb.  Tii.  7  ;  Lir.  xxiv.  6, 
XXV.  25.)  .   [K  E.] 

PHILODE'MUS  (*iA<fSwu»)  of  <^H4si«i  'i 
lestine,  an  Epicurean  philosopher  and  epigrammatic 
poet,  contemporary  with  Cicero,  who  ma^es  a  rio- 
lent  attack  upon  him,  though  without  mentioning 
his  name,  as  the  abettor  of  Pieo  in  all  his  profligacy 
(Cic  m  Pk.  28,  29X  tfaoogh  in  another  place  he 
spedu  of  him  in  the  following  high  terms : — Si- 
romn  el  PhUodeaum  &m  9pliMo$  lum  doo- 
tuHAiof  htmwia"  {De  Fi*.  ii.  35)  ;  and  indeed,  in 
the  former  pauage,  while  attacking  hie  ^lanwter, 
he  praises  his  poetical  ritiU  and  elegaitce,  his 
knowledge  of  philonphy,  and  his  general  inform- 
ation, in  the  hi^ieet  tenna.  From  the  language  of 
Cicen,  it  may  be  infemd  that  PfailodemuB  was 
one  of  the  moat  dietingniihed  Epicurean  philoio- 
phera  of  his  time,  and  that  he  lived  on  terms  of 
intimacy  with  men  of  the  highest  rank  in  Rome. 
He  is  also  mentioned  by  Diogenea  laertius  (z.  3), 
by  Strabo  (xvi.  7£9),  and  by  HMBce  {Sat.  i. 
2.  121). 

Hia  epignUBa  wen  inehidad  in  tha  Anthology  of 
Philip  of  Themlniicm,  and  he  leau  to  have  been 
the  nrSest  poet  who  had  a  place  in  that  collection. 
The  Greek  Anthology  contains  thirty-four  of  them, 
which  are  chiefly  of  a  light  and  amatory  character, 
and  which  quita  bear  out  Cicero's  statements  con- 
eeming  the  lioeDtioameaa  of  his  matter  and  the 
el^anca  of  hi*  manner.  Of  bit  prose  writings 
Diogenes  {Le,)  quotes  from  the  tenth  book-r^f  t&y 
^i\mri^f  iruyraftMj,  and  a  H3.  has  been  disco- 
vered at  Herculaneum  containing  a  work  by  him 
on  mosic  wtpl  novmit^t,  (Menag.  ad  Dwg.  Laert. 
le. ;  Fidirie.  lUbL  Onue.  vol.  iil  p.  609,  iv.  p. 
491 ;  Bmnek,  AmU.  toL  il  p.  83  ;  Jacobs,  Atiih. 
Graee.  voL  ii.  p.  70 ,  xiiL  p.  937  ;  Orelll,  Onoin. 
7U/mii.*.v.)  [1*.  S.] 

PHILO'DICE  (*<Xo8(in)),adaughterofInachus 
and  the  wife  of  Leucippus,  by  whom  she  becnme 
the  mother  of  Hibeira  and  Phoebe.  (Apollod.  iii. 
10. 1  S ;  camp.  Dioscosl)  -  [L.  S.] 

PHILO'DOTU:}  (*tAA(n-ot).  a  physiciBn  of 
whom  AlexandM  TiaUianni*  (Dt  Medio.  L  17, 
p.  ISSj  teib  an  anecdote  of  the  ingenious  way  in 
which  he  cured  a  mehuicholy  and  hypochondrUcal 
patient,  who  fnncied  he  had  had  his  head  cut  off. 
Philodotus  suddenly  put  on  his  head  a  leaden  hat, 


*  It  is  proliable,  however,  that  the  true  reading 
in  this  passage  is  PkUUmat.  [PmLOTiHUk.] 


the  weight  of  which  mode  the  poor  man  think  that 
he  had  recovered  his  head,  so  that  he  was  free  from 
his  fancy  ever  after.  Of  the  date  of  Philodotus  it 
can  only  be  said  Aat  he  must  have  lived  in  or 
before  the  sixth  century  after  ChrisU    [W.  A.  O.) 

PHILOE'TIUS  (♦•AofT«j),the  celebraled  eow- 
herd  of  Odysseoa,  who  is  frequently  mentioned  in 
the  Odyssey  (xx.24,  185, 364,  xxL  340,  388,  zziL 
359.)  [L.  &] 

PHILO^ENES.  ].  A  ibve  or  bnednau  of 
Atticus,  frequently  mentioned  ia  CtoeroTs  bttei* 
(ad  AO.  V.  13,  20,  vl  2,  3,&c). 

2.  A  geographer  of  Italy,  ipidcen  of  by  Tietsea 
(ad  Lvcojfhr.  1085). 

PHJLOLA'L'S  (♦iXrfAwi),  that  is,  friend  of  th« 
people,  was  a  surname  of  Asdemus,  under  which 
he  had  a  temple  in  Lnconia  (Pans.  iii.  22.  |  7 1. 
It  occurs  also  as  the  proper  name  of  a  son  of  Minob 
and  the  nymph  Pareia,  in  Paros.  (Apollod.  tl,  9. 
§5,  iii.  l.§2.)  tL.S.J 

PHILOLA'US  {*i?^Keu)s\  a  Corinthian  of  the 
house  of  the  Bacchiadae.  Having  becoano  ena- 
moured of  a  youth  named  Diodes,  and  the  latter 
having  quitted  Corinth,  Pbilolaus  accompanied  him. 
They  settled  in  Thebes,  where  Philolaus  proposed 
some  laws,  which  wen  adopted  by  the  Thebans 
(Aristot.  PoL  ii.  9).  [C.  P.  M.] 

PHILOLA'US  a  distinguished  Py- 

thagorean philosopbeb  Aomding  to  Diogenea 
lAertiuB  (viii.  84)  he  was  bom  at  Cfotona ;  ac- 
cording to  olfa«  authorities  (lamblich.  ViL  Pylk, 
36)  at  Tarentom.  It  is  more  probable  that  thesv 
are  varying  statements  with  regard,  to  the  nmu 
person,  than  that  two  different  persons  of  the  same 
name  are  nferrcd  to.  The  moM  secure  datum  fur 
ascertaining  the  age  of  Philolaus  u  tha  statement 
of  PlRt»(  Phaed.  p.  6 1 ,  d.)  that  he  waa  the  instructor 
of  Siinmias  and  Cebes  at  Thebes.  This  woul  1 
make  him  a  contemporary  of  Socrates,  and  agree* 
with  the  statement  that  Philolaus  and  Democritu* 
were  contemporaries  (Apollod.  Diog.  lti£rt. 
ix.  38).  The  sUtement  that  after  the  death  of 
Socmtes  Plato  heard  Philolaus  in  Italy,  which 
resu  only  on  the  anthority  of  Diogenea  LaSrtius 
(iii.  fi),  may  safely  be  rejwted.  Philolaus  ia  not 
mentioned  anioDg  the  Pytfasgorean  teachers  of 
Plato  by  Cicero,  Appuleius,  or  Hieronymus  (Iii- 
terpr.  ad  Diog.  LatrU  iii.  6).  Philolaus  lived  fur 
some  time  at  Heracleia,  where  he  was  the  pupil  of 
Aresaa,  or  (as  Plntaich  calls  him)  Arceans  (lam- 
blich. VU.  PvA.  c  36,  comp.  Plut  da  Cm.  Son-. 
13,  though  the  account  given  by  Plutarch  in  the 
-passage  referred  to  involves  great  inaccuracies,  srq 
Bockh,  Pkiloiaott  p.  8).  The  absurd  statement  aC 
lamblichus  (c  23)  tul  ^ihilaus  was  a  pupil  of 
Pythagoras,  is  eontmdictad  by  himself  i^wheto 
(c  31),  when  he  says  that  several  generations  in- 
tervened between  them.  The  date  when  Piiilulaua 
removed  to  Thebes  is  not  known.  Biickh  (Um/. 
p.  10)  conjectures  that  family  connections  induced 
PhilolauB  and  Lysis  to  take  up  thwr  abode  in 
Thebes ;  and  we  do,  in  punt'of  &ct,  hear  of  a 
Philolaus  of  the  hmae  of  the  ^^^T^mfiti  who  gave 
some  laws  to  the  Thebans.  (See  the  preceding 
article.)  That  Philolaus  was  driven  out  of  Italy 
at  the  time  when  the  Pythagorean  brothi-r- 
hood  was  broken  up  (i.  e.  shortly  after  the  over- 
throw of  Sybaris),  is  inconsistent  with  the  chrono- 
logy, dion^  it  la'  poaiiUe  enough  thid  thrnn  nmr 
bara  been,  at  a  later  period,  more  than  one  exput 
aion  of  Pythagoreans  who  attempted  to  nvlve  ia 
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diffivent  atim  of  Italy'  aonHthii^  like  tbeir  old 
otjaiUBtiiHi.  The  ■utementi  that  Pbiloloui  wns 
theitiBtnictcirof  Ooigiat,aiHlftducipIectf  hjat,  for 
the  puTpoM  of  payiiK  Hpolchnl  hononra  to  ▼horn 
he  cune  ioThebM  (OlTnpiodonu  ad  Plat  Fkatd. 
tp.  Wyttenbach  ad  PkmL  p.  186,  who  meDtiona 
htm  initead  of  Theanor),  an  of  no  aathori^.  A«- 
cocding  te  IHogcoea  Ijtettiu  (niL  46X  Phanton 
of  Pliliaa,  Xraophilu,  XebeoaAni  INodaa,  ud 
PoljiBMatu  of  Phliu  wevB  diwiplea  of  PUlohn. 
Dfidih  {Le,  p.  15)  plaoea  no  ratiune  vhsterer  on 
the  icarr  thM  PhikJaw  ma  p«t  to  death  at  On- 
tma  on  aoconnt  of  beti^  nupocted  of  aimii^  at 
the  t7nraDj  ;  a  stay  whid  Ihogenee  IsSTtiua  hat 
even  taken  the  tumble  te  put  into  vene  (Diog, 
l^eiX.  Tiii.  S4  ;  Snid.  f. «.  fcwola,  AtA^Anet). 

P;thagwaa  and  hie  eatlieet  MceaHOva  do  not 
appcv  to  baTe  committed  any  of  their  doctrines  to 
writiD^  According  to  Porphjrrioa  {ViL  Pytk. 
p.  40)  Lysis  and  Archippua  collected  in  a  written 
some  or  the  prindpalPjlhagoreaii  doctrines, 
which  were  banded  down  as  hei^loonls  in  their 
ftaaOie^  under  atact  injonctiona  that  they  thoald 
not  be  aado  p«blit;  nalt  amid  the  diBluntt  and 
incaoaiatent  aceounta  of  the  matter,  the  first  pnblio- 
aiien  of  the  PythagOTcan  doctrinee  is  pretty  nni- 
tarmXj  attributed  to  Philolana.  He  compoeed  a 
wdA  on  the  Pythagorean  philotopby  in  three 
baoka,  which  PhUo  ia  said  to  haTe  prooired  at  the 
ogat  of  100  minae  throngh  IKon  of  Syracuse,  who 
pnrcbaaed  it  from  Pfailofauis,  who  was  at  the  time 
in  deq>  poverty.  Other  Tcinont  of  the  story  ro- 
piLiuit  Plato  aa  pnicliamng  it  bimaelf  from  Philo- 
laas  or  bis  rdatives  when  in  Sicily.  (Diog.  Laifrt. 
vm.  Ifi,  55«  84, 85,  iii.  9 ;  A.  OeUiua,  N.A.  iii  17 ; 
InUidm.  1^. /yt.  31.  p.  1 73 ;  Tutaeo.  eiltttitf.  X 
792,  Ac  n.  38,  &c)  Ont  of  the  materials  which 
he  deciTed  Gram  thne  books  Plato  is  said  to  have 
taapastjd  hia  Timaent.  But  in  the  age  of  Plato 
tbe  Irading  featorea  the  I^rthagorean  doctrines 
had  long  ceased  to  be  a  secret ;  utd  if  Phitokas 
taight  the  Pythagorean  doetrinea  at  Thebes,  he 
waa  hardly  likely  to  fM  mack  nhietaBMa  in  pnb- 
fidting  than ;  and  amid  the  conffictiag  and  impro- 
baUa  acDoonts  preaerred  in  tbe  mthorities  abore 
T^^y'wl  to,  little  men  can  be  n^puded  as  tnist- 
vonhj,  except  that  Philolaos  was  tbe  first  who 
pabliiitcd  *  book  on  tbe  Pythagorean  doctrines, 
md  that  Pkta  icad  and  made  naa  of  h.  (Bitckh, 
Le.  ph  32.)  Alduit^h  in  the  PAaadnt  and  the 
Garyiaa  Plato  ezpreaoes  himself  as  if  he  bad  derived 
his  knowledge  tk  tbe  doctrines  of  Philolans  from 
b«onay,  yet,  -beddes  that  snch  a  representation 
would  be  tbe  more  natnml  and  appropriate  as  put 
m  the  aooth  of  Socrates,  who  was  not  a  gnat 
aeader,  the  miontcnsaa  and  exactitude  with  which 
the  doctrines  Phihdans  are  referred  to,  and  the 
•bfiooa  alloaions  to  the  .style  in  which  dtey  were 
czprased,  show  dearly  coongh  that  Plato  derived 
his  aeqoaiotanoe  with  them  fiom  wiitiivs  ;  and 
tbe  ■Bcafdanea  «f  tfao  azlut  ftmaaenta  of  Pbilohu 
widi  what  ia  fcwd  m  Rato  pidnts  to  the  tame 
malt. 

In  one  pwmag*  (vioL  85)  IHogaies  LaSrtins 
ipcaks  of  the  woifc  Philolans  as  mm  boAk 
(fUtxlmU).  Elsewhere  (iii.  9,  viiL  15)  bespeaks 
ef  three  books,  as  do  A.  Gellina  and  lamblichus. 
la  BQ^pnrtMlrili^,  what  Pbilehu  had  written  was 
wpiiMd  m  tnm  tnotise,  divi&d  into  tiiree  books, 
the^^  this  dtriaien  waa  dovbtlfla  made  not  by 
the  anthor,  bat  by  the  copyists.  The  bit  book  iX 
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the  work  is  quoted  by  Nicomachus  {Harmon,  i, 
p.  17.)  as  ri  *p£TOv  *virM6y,  and  the  passage 
quoted  by  him  is  said  by  Stobaeus  {Ed.  i.  22.  8^. 
p.  454)  to  be  f «  To9  tiAoAdeo  vcfd  mIo'/mv;  It 
^ipeen,  in  fact,  from  this  s>  •*  fr«n  the  ex- 
tant fragnienta,  that  the  firat  book  of  the  work 
contained  a  general  account  of  the  origin  and  ar- 
nngement  of  tbe  universe.  The  aecond  book  ap- 
pears to  have  borne  the  tide  Ilsfil  ^^trtsMt,  and  te 
nave  been  an  exposititm  of  the  nature  of  mtmbers, 
which  in  the  Pythngorean  theory  are  the  easenea 
and  source  of  all  things  (B»ckh,  A  a  p.  27, 9[tX 
It  is  no  doubt  from  the  third  book  thatapesMceu 
quoted  by  Stobaeus  {Ed.  i.  21.  §  2.  p.  418)  sa 
being  iv  rf  wtpl  ifw^^r  ;  and  from  Other  sources  {t 
appears  that  the  third  ^vision  of  the  treatise  dU* 
in  reality,  treat  of  the  aoid.  * 

There  is  no  satisbetoiy  evifence  that  any  other 
writings  of  Philolana  were  known  K{eeft  tbia  work. 
More  than  one  anthor  mentionB  a  work  by  Philo- 
htus,  entitled  Uie  Bd^xtu.  But  from  the  nature  of 
the  references  to  it,  it  appears  all  brat  certnn  that 
this  is  only  another  name  for  the  above-mentioned 
work  in  three  books,  and  to  hare  been  ■  eoUeetive 
name  of  tho  whole.  The  nnme  was  very  likely 
given,  not  by  Philolans  himseir,  bat  by  some  ad- 
mirer of  him,  who  regarded  bis  treatise  aa  tho 
ftnit  of  a  sort  ef  nystie  inspiratian,  and  possibly 
in  imitation  of  the  way  m  which  the  books  of 
Herodotus  were  named.  (BSdch,  i.  c.  p.  n4,  Si^j 

Several  important  eztmcts  from  the  ^r»^k  ef 
PhilolauB  have  come  down  to  us.  These  hove  been 
carefuDy  and  ably  examined  by  Bdckh  {PkHolaoi  dia 
PyAofforeen  L^rm,  nebat  dot  BntiaHideem  wemm 
Trenfas,Beriin,1819).  AathedoctrineaofPhihbai, 
generally  apeakiog,  coinckkd  with  those  that  were 
regarded  as  genuine  doctrines  of  the  Pythagorean 
school,  and  oui  knowledge  of  many  fentures  in  tbe 
latter  consitts  only  of  what  we  know  of  the  former, 
an  aceoant  of  tbe  doctrines  of  PhUoIaus  will  more 
fitly  come  m  a  senenl  examination  of  the  I^tfaa- 
gonon  ^iflesoidiy.  The  reader  is  aeeuiiam  re- 
ferred on  this  saljeet  to  PrntAOoiiAs.  (Fabric 
BihLOraec.  joli.  p.8«2,  voliit.  p.6I).  [C.P.M.] 

PHIUVMACHUS,  artist  [ParnowAcuusl. 

PHILOME'LA  («(Aof«fAa).  1.  A  daughta 
of  king  Fanditm  in  Attica,  who,  being  dishanoan»d 
by  her  bnrtber'in-taw  Tereus^  was  metamofphoieii 
into  a  nightingale  or  twallow.  (Apolk^  m.  it. 
§  8  ;  comp.  TsKBua) 

2.  The  mother  of  Patrochis  (Hjgin.  /a6.  97), 
though  it  should  be  observed  that  she  is  commonly 
called  Polymele,  (SchoL  Jlom.  Od.  iv.  S43, 
xrii.  184.) 

3.  A  daaghter  of  Aelor,  and  the  wife  of  Peleo^ 
by  whom  she  u  said  to  have  been  the  mother  of 
Achillea.  (Sehd.  ai  AfoBim.  lOod.  L  888 ;  comp. 
PxLBua) 

4.  One  of  the  dao^teti  of  Priam.  (Hygin. 
Fak.  90.)  [L.  S.] 

PHILOMELEIDES  («iAefn))kcf8«i).  a  king  in 
Lesbos  who  compelled  hia  gtiests  te  engage  with 
him  in  a  contest  of  wrestling,  and  was  cOnqdered 
by  Odyseeua  (Horn.  Od.  iv.  343,  xvil.  1 34).  Some 
commentators  take  this  name  to  be  a  metranyroict 
derived  from  Philomela,  No.  2.  [h.  8.] 

PHILOMFLUS  (tiliiftttKot),  a  son  of  lasimi 
and  Demeter,  and  brother  of  Phttoi,h  said  to  have 
invented  the  chariot  when  BoBtea  woa  phoed 
among  the  atara  by  hia  mother.  (Hyrin.  Poi^, 
.^.ii.4.)  tU&] 
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PHILOMEliUS  (ttA^^nAiu),  one  of  the  wit- 
oeaaes  to  the  will  of  Theophvutiu,  who  died  bc. 
287  (IKog>  LaerU  t,  £7).  Ue  ie  perhaps  the  nme 
with  Philomelai,  mentioned  by  Numeniua,  the 
Pytbagoreo-Flntonic  phUoiopher,  in  connection 
with  Mnaaeaa  and  Timon,  aa  belongi^  to  the  ichool 
of  the  ttceptica.  (Enaeb.  P.  B.  xiv.  p.  731,  ed. 
16SS).  [W.M.a] 

PBILOMENUS.  [PBiLiiMBNtra.] 

PHILOMNESTUS  {*t\i^rwr<nU  *>»  author 
of  a  woric,  ri¥  In  ^iS^  2fui4lMi'  (Athen.  p. 
74,  f.).  As  Athenaeua,  in  another  paasege  (z.  p. 
445,  a.),  aacribeB  the  same  wwk  to  PhilodiBmiu,  it 
woQJd  appear  that  there  ta  a  miMdw  in  tbe  name 
of  one  of  these  nai— gea. 

PHILOMU'SUS.  1.  AfiMdmiaorLiTiai,!! 
deicribad  in  an  ina^ptim  aa  ntAaK.,  that  it,  m> 
amnlor,  a  gilder,  one  of  tfaoeo  artiata,  or  perhs^s 
nUher  ortificera,  whoae  employment  conii«ted  in 
coYtring  wooden  atatnee  and  othw  objects  with 
thin  beaten  leaTes  of  the  precions  metals,  and  who 
were  called  by  the  Oreeks  fMtTMffyU,  and  by  the 
Ramans  Braetaarii  Aurifiei^  (lU  Rodtette,  Leitre 
i  M.  SdrniH  p.  384,  2nd  ed.) 

2.  The  aitkitect  of  a  monnmoit  of  a  certain 
Cornelia,  is  designated  in  the  inscription  as  at  the 
same  time  a  scene-painta  and  a  oontmctor  lor 

?ifalie  (pwtor  mamarwm,  Urn  rtdmptor). 

bert  m  other  instances  of  the  nnion  of  these  two 
professions.  (OreOi,  Inter,  Laim.  tebet  No.  2636 ; 
R.Rochette,^a)  [P.  8.} 

PHILON  (Mhsw),  historical  1  A  Phodan, 
who  was  charged  with  .the  administration  of 
the  sacred  treasBiea  nndar  Phalucds.  He  was 
■eeosed  of  paeidatian  and  embanlement,  and  p«t 
to  death  in  conaaqnenca,  after  hariw  been  com- 
pelled by  tortun  to  diaclosa  laa  names  of 
those  who  had  participalMl  in  hit  gHU^  &  c,  347. 
(biod.  zviL  £6.) 

2.  A  native  of  Aeniania  in  Thesaaly,  was  as 
officer  of  the  Greek  mercenariet  in  Uie  serrtoe  of 
Alexander,  which  had  been  settled  by  that  mon- 
arch in  the  upper  pcovinoet  of  Ana,  Aftw  the 
death  of  Alexander  these  troops,  actnated  by  a 
common  desire  to  retain  to  their  native  eonntiy, 
abandoned  the  colonies  in  which  thay  bad  been 
settled,  and  assonbling  to  tha  nwnber  ^  20,000 
Ibot  aud  3000  horse,  chose  Phitco  to  be  their 
leader.  They  were,  howerer,  defeated  by  Python, 
who  was  sent  against  them  by  the  regent  Perdic- 
cas;  and  the  mnainder  submitted  to  him  on 
fitvoonble  tenns,  but  were  afterwards  borbaroosly 
massacred  by  the  Macedonians  in  puisoance  of  the 
ezpvesa  orders  of  Ferdkcaa  (Diod.  xviiL  J).  The 
fato  of  Philon  himself  is  not  menticned. 

3.  There  is  a  Philon  mentioned  by  Justin  (ziii. 
4)  as  obtaining  tho  province  of  Illyria,  in  the 
division  of  Alexander's  empiia  after  liis  death : 
but  this  is  certaialy  a  mIstJte,  and  the  name  is 
probaUy  corrupt. 

4.  A  eitixen  of  Chalcis  in  Enboen,  who  ippaus 
to  have  bikea  a  leading  part  in  fiivonr  of  Antio- 
chna  the  Great,  as  hi*  surrender  was  made  by  the 
Romaiu  one  of  the  conditions  of  the  peace  con- 
cluded by  them  with  that  monarch,  B.C.  190. 
(Polyb.  zxi.  14,  xxii.  26 ;  Id  v.  szxnu  45,  xxxviiL 
38.) 

&  A  foUower  and  flatterer  of  Agathodes,  the 
Gmmrite  of  Ptoleaiy  Pbilopatw.  Dmring  the  se- 
dition of  the  Ah>xandrians  against  Agathodes, 
Philen  bad  the  imprudeaoe  to  irritdtethia  pt^nlMB 
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by  an  insulting  speech,  on  which  he  was  imiantly 
attacked  and  put  to  death :  and  his  fiUa  was 
quickly  followed  by  that  of  Afcnthnclea  himadf. 
(Polyb.  zv.  33 ;  Atheo.  vi  p.  251,  e.) 

6.  A  native  if  Cnosans,  who  commanded  a  force 
of  Cretan  mereenaries  in  the  soticb  of  Ptolemy 
Philopator,  king  of  Egypt    (Polyb.  v.  65.) 

7>  A  Thessalian,  who  aocoramnied  the  AiAaean 
deputies  on  tlieii  return  from  ue  camp  of  Q.  Cae- 
dlniB  Metdlna  (■.&  146),  and  endesvoored,  bat 
in  vain,  to  indiioa  tha  Aehaeans  to  accept  the 
terms  offered  than  by  the  Beoian  general.  (Polvb. 
xl.  4.)  [E.H.B.] 

PHILON  literary  and  eociedastical. 

Many  persons  of  this  name  occur,  of  moat  of 
whom  notices  will  be  found  in  Jonshie  (Dt  Seript. 
HkL  PUU  iii.  44),  and  Fabridas  (JNiL  GVuee. 
vol.  iv.  p.  760,  Ac).  To  these  articles  a  general 
reference  is  made.  The  philosophen  are  ^>oken 
of  below  separately  ;  bat  Uie  other  persons  of  this 
name  that  deserve  particdar  notice  are: — 

1.  Of  Atbxns.  While  Demetrius  prevailed  at 
Athens,  Sophocles  of  the  Soniaa  district  (^ew 
nfif  j),  got  a  law  passed,  ordaining  that  no  philo- 
sopher should  teach  in  Athras,  wiluout  the  ezpreaa 
content  of  the  honle  and  tlaa  people,  on  pain  of 
death.  This  had  the  efieet  of  driTins  Theophi«s- 
tns,  and  alt  the  other  friulotophmi  fton  Athena. 
(Diog.  LaSrL  v.  88.)  Henoe  Atbanaeu  eno- 
neou^y  represenU  this  law  as  ezpreetly  banidiing 
them  (xiiLp.  610.  f. ;  compare  Pollux,  ix.  4*2, 
where  the  uw  is  said  to  have  been  aimed  at  the 
Sophists).  This  kw  was  opposed  by  Philon,  a 
fiiend  of  Aristotle,  and  daisiided  by  DemodMM, 
the  ne^uw  of  Demosthenes  (Athan.  U  «.)  The 
•zertiona  of  Philon  were  mooemAiI,  and  next 
year  the  philosophers  returned,  Demodiareo  bein^ 
sentenced  to  pay  a  fine  of  five  talents.  (Diog. 
Laiirt.  L  a,  where  for  ^A/Jmwoi  read  ttAsfroi.) 
The  date  of  this  transaction  is  doubtfuL  Alexis 
(^od  Athen.  LtL)  merety  mentions  Demetriua, 
without  enabling  us  to  judge  wheth«  it  is  Phalr 
reus,  &  c  S16,  or  Polioroelea,  a.  c  307.  CUnton 
leans  to  the  former  opinion.  (F.  H,  vd.iL  p.  169.) 
But  he  givea  nfereoces  to  the  opini<»is  of  othera, 
who  thmk  it  lefeiable  to  the  tiaw  of  Demetrius 
P<^orcetea — to  whom  may  be  added  Bitter.  {^Hitl. 
i/AwMKi  PhUoKpl^,  vol  lii.  &  379.  TiwwI.) 
JoDsius  (At  Sa^i.  HiiL  PhiL)  places  it  as  low  aa 
about  B.  c  300.  It  is  not  impnbaUe  that  this 
Philon  is  the  slave  of  AriatoUe,  whom,  in  hia  will, 
he  ordered  to  ncnva  his  fraadom.  (Diog.  I^rt. 
v.  15.) 

3.  Of  BTZAHTiuK,neelBfaistBdmedianicia&,aiifl 
a  eontraiporary  of  C^edbiaa.  As  mnch  craf^osi 
has  arisen  regarding  the  era  itf  these  two  men,  and 
of  Heron  the  pupil  of  Ctesibius  (ace  Fabric  BiU. 
Gnue.  voL  iv.  pp.  222,  234  j  Antkoks.  Graee.  ed. 
Jacobs,  vol  xiii.  p.  899  ;  Mmtuda,  IliMoin  dfa 
MaAmaHqimt  voL  L  p.  268),  it  will  be  necessary 
to  attend  to  the  correct  date.  AtheaaeM,  the 
mechanician,  mentions  that  Ctesitmis  dedicated  his 
work  to  Marcellus.  This  Marcellus  has  been  sup- 
posed to  be  the  illustrious  captor  of  Syiacuae, 
without  any  evidence.  Again,  the  epignuamatiat 
Hedylus  speaks  (Athen.  xL  p.  497,  c)  of  Ctesibius 
in  connection  with  a  tcmplo  to  Arsinofi,  the  wife 
and  lister  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns.  Hence  it  haa 
been  stated  that  Ctesibius  nourished  about  tha 
time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns  and  Eueigetea  I. 
285—222,  and  Atbeuew,  ia  that  of  Atdii- 
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iir-dec,  who  wai  alain  B.  c  212.  Tbc  inrerence 
dnwn  torn  tbe  hjdnalie  inrantion  ot  Ctesibios 
it  HntenaUe,  m  li«  ni^t  well  be  enplored  to 
omnnMOt  s  temple  alresdj  exiitiiig,  ina  ttien  is 
no  groood  for  belierin^  that  ths  MarcoUus,  to 
whom  Athenaeus  dedicated  Ub  work,  ii  the  penoD 
usanmL  On  the  contrary,  Pbilon,  and  therefore 
the  mt,  OHUt  h»T»  lived  after  the  time  of  Archi- 
medea,  u  we  Imus  from  TketMi  (€M.  S.  T.  152} 
that  FUloD,  in  one  of  .lua  woAa,  mentiona  Aidii- 
tnedea.  There  ia  no  leaaon,  theieforai,  why  ve 
>hoiild  reject  the  expreea  itatemrat  of  Athenaeni 
(ir.  pkl74,  c),  where  he  mraitiona  Ctesibini  as 
llouruhing  in  the  time  of  the  tecond  Eneigetes, 
Ptolemj  PhjacoB,  who  began  to  reign  b.  c.  1 4S. 
Fabrimi,  iritfa  odd  nteona»teiM7,  pUcea  the  en  of 
Phikn  at  A.  IT.  c.  601  —3.  a  IfiS^  which  i«  anffi- 
dcntly  correct  Consequently  Heron  mnat  be  placed 
later.  (See  Schweighaaier,  ad  Athenaeum^  vol  tu. 
p.  637,  Ac.  I  Clinton,  F.  if.  liL  pi  fi3&)  AH 
that  we  know  of  Ua  history  to  dmVed  from  hla 
own  aetioes  in  the  wofk  to  be  aientloned  imme- 
diately ;  that  he  had  beoi  at  Alexandria  and 
Rhedca*  and  had  pofiled  by  his  intercourse  with 
the  tDgiaeen  of  both  place*  (pp^  fit,  80,  84). 

Among  his  voiks  is  one  wherein  he  took  a  wide 
range,  mating  of  the  fonnstion  of  harboun,  of 
levcn,  and  the  other  Toerjianical  powers ;  as  well 
as  all  othor  contrinneea  connected  with  the  be- 
wging  and  flwdefandiiy  of  cities.  Hence,  Vitm- 
nas  (vn.  Ptaeftt)  nentions  him  among  the  writers 
on  military  engineering.  Of  this,  two  books,  the 
fonrth  and  fifUi,  haTe  come  down  to  us,  and  are 
printed  in  the  Vdtrum  Mafkomalieonim  Operoy 
wt  ThcToio^  Paris,  169S^  lAetein  Pmchard 
reviaed  tbe  fragment  of  PbUon,  which 
49 — 104.  The  feorth  book  is  beaded,  fit  r^f 
♦iXiiwsy  $*XowoiZidp,  and  the  general  subject  is 
tbe  maon&ctnre  of  missiles.  He  mentions  in  it 
an  iBTention  of  his  own,  which  he  denominates 
•{■«{Aqi  (pk  66).  In  the  fifth  book  we  are  shocked 
to  find  that  while  reccmmcnding  a  besieging  amy 
to  devastate  the  open  coontry  on  the  approach  if 
an  eoany,  be  adnses  than  to  poison  tlie  springs 
and  the  giaia  which  they  cannot  dispose  of 
if.  103) ;  and  what  renders  this  the  worse,  he 
acatieaa  Ua  haring  treated  of  pwsona  In  bia  book 
en  tbe  ^epantiotks  that  should  oe  made  for  a  war. 
What  principally  attncted  attention  to  this  work 
in  modem  times  is  his  nodce  of  the  invention  of 
''u»biuB  (p.  77.  Sa.).  The  instmment  described 
br  htm,  named  itpiroyos,  acted  on  the  property  of 
HIT  what  cMidensed,  and  is,  evidently,  in  princii^e 
the  same  with  the  roodefn  air*gfan.  The  snMect 
U  ioTestigated  by  Albert  Lonia  Hdater  in  a  short 
Ircausc  tntititdDfiOttapnttapotjlbotaCoimMiUatio, 
faa  tew*  Pkilom  Medtatiiei,  n  Hbn  te.  lU  Morum 
eo^nOiome  eibau,  i/ltutratur,  OottingBe:,  1768. 
It  has  also  attracted  the  notice  of  Dutenx,  in  his 
'JrgffSs  de  DteomvrUt  aitriiniit*  anx  Modmie$^ 
nLLp.265.ed.Paria.1776.  Further  details  of 
this  fiagment  win  be  found  in  Fabticina,  toL  t*. 
Pl23I,&(^  According  to  Montnda,  Philon  was 
writ  skilled  in  Geometry,  and  his  solution  of  the 
proUem  of  the  two  mean  proporHonals  (Pappua, 
CM.  MtOk.  lib.  Tiii.),  althovgh  the  aame  in  prin- 
ciple with  that  of  Apollrains,  has  ita  peculiar 
■erita  in  piactiee.  We  learn  from  Pappus  (/.c) 
that  be  wrote  a  treatise  on  mechanics,  the  object  of 
»hiA  was  nearij  tbe  lame  as  HeronV  (Montnda, 
id.  i.  p.  268.) 
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To  Philon  of  By xantinm  is  attributed  aoother 
work,  ttfpl  tA>  4wtA  Ae^tdTM',  0»  0$  Sttm 
Womdm  o/A»  WoM.  Bat  F^blidas  {BM.  Grate. 
Tol.  iv.  p.  '233)  thinks  that  it  is  impoasihle  tlUt  an 
eminent  mechanician  like  Philon  Bynntinna  eoald 
have  written  this  work,  and  conjectuiea  that  it  was 
written  by  Philon  Heracleiotes.  No  one  can  doubt 
that  he  is  right  m  his  first  conjectaie,  but  it  seems 
mora  pnfaaUe  that  it  is  the  pfuductioa  ^  a  hitar 
tlietorical  writer,  whe  gave  it  the  name  iMf  Pidlon 
of  Bymntiant,  as  that  of  a  man,  who,  from  hit  Ufo 
and  writings,  might  be  snppoaed  to  have  cfaosaa  it 
as  a  snbject  for  composition.  It  exisu  in  only  one 
MSb  which,  originally  in  the  VaticaD,wasin  I8I6, 
in  Paris,  No.  389.  It  was  first  edited  by  AUatins, 
R(Hne,  1640,  with  a  loose  Latin  ttanittlion,  and 
deanltory,  thongh  learned  notes.  It  was  runted 
from  the  same  MS.  by  Dionysius  Solvagnins  Boet- 
sins,  ambassador  fn»n  the  French  court  to  tlw 
pope,  and  included  in  his  Miacdia,  printed  at 
L^en,  1661.  Thu  edition  has  a  ntoie  correct 
tnnalation  than  that  of  Allalius,  but  aboonds  in 
typographical  errors,  thm  being  no  fewer  than  I5ti 
in  14  pages.  QronoTius  reprinted  the  edition  of 
Allatins,  in  his  Thetamrm  Ai^ip^atMrn  Grxucarum, 
rol.viippw  2645— 2666.  Itwasfin^yre|»intedat 
Leipaig,  1816, edited^ J. COrelt).  Thuedition, 
iriiidi  to  undonbtadly  ttn  beat,  eontune  Ibe  Greek, 
with  tbatnndatiwisof  botbASatintandBoeseiua, 
(with  the  exception  of  a  fragment  of  a  mutikted 
chapter,  reninted  from  the  translation  of  L.  Hol- 
stein,  whien  originally  appeared  in  Oronovins,  SmL 
vol.  vii.  p.  S89X  the  notes  of  Allatins  and  others, 
idong  wiui  some  passages  from  other  writers  who 
had  treated  of  tbe  same  or  Minilar  aalijecta,  iba 
fragmentoof  the  oophiat  Calltnicns,  and  Adrian  the 
Tyrian,  and  an  Indes  Oraedbitk.  The  wondera 
treated  of  are  the  Hanging  Gardens,  the  Pyramids, 
the  statne  of  Jupiter  Olymmus,  the  Walls  of  Ba- 
bylon, the  Colossus  of  Rhodes,  the  Temple  of 
Artemis  at  Epbesus,  and,  we  may  presmne,  from 
the  ptooeminm,  the  Manaoienm  ;  but  the  hut  to 
entiiely  wanting,  and  we  have  only  a  fragment  of 
the  Ephesian  temple.  The  style,  thongh  not 
wholly  devoid  of  eli^ance,  is  florid  and  riietoiical. 
Oielli  legreta  the  lost  portions,  as  he  thinks  that 
the  aathw  bad  ictoally  beheld  the  three  last  won- 
ders.  There  does  not  appear  to  be  mnch  gmnnd 
fcr  this,  and4he  whole  seems  to  hate  been  sJoptcd 
from  the  reports  of  others. 

3.  Cahfathiijs  (from  Carpathus,  an  islnnd 
nrarth-east  of  Crete),  or  rKtherCARPASitrs  (frniAi 
Carpama,  a  town  in  the  north  of  Cyprus).  His 
Urtb-plaee  ia  unknown  ;  but  he  derived  this  cog- 
nomen frtm  hb  having  been  ordained  biabop  of 
Carpana,  by  E^phanius,  the  well-known  hi^op  of 
Constant  According  to  the  statement  of  Joannes 
and  Polybhu,  bishop  of  Rhinoscnri,  in  their  life 
of  Einphanins,  Philon,  at  that  time  a  deacon,  was 
sent,  along  with  aone  otLvia,  by  the  sister  of  the 
emperon  Area^ui  and  Honorios,  to  bring  Epipha- 
niiu  to  Rome,  that,  through  his  prayer*  and  the 
htying  on  of  hands,  she  might  be  saved  from  a  dan- 
gerous disease  under  which  she  was  labouring. 
Pleased  with  Philon,  Epiphanius  not  only  ordained 
him  bishop  of  Carpaua,  but  gave  him  charge  of 
his  own  diocese  during  his  absence.  This  was 
about  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  (Cave, 
Hut.  Litt.  p.  240,  ed.  Genev.^    Philo  CarpiaitH  to 

S'ncipally  known  from  hto  Commentaiy  on  tbe 
nticles,  which  he  treata  aOegoricany.  A  LatU 
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tnulation,  or  rather  jaafhnae  of  thii  conunentuy, 
wUb  ill-uaortod  iDtnpobUioDi,  from  the  comnien- 
taiy  of  Qr^orioi  I.,  by  SduUtni,  wu  pobliihcdf 
Puii,  1537.  and  reprinted  in  the  BiUiaO,  Pat. 
Lmffdm,  vol.  v.  Fngmenti  of  Philon*i  Com- 
nMiiUtfy  are  ipeerted  in  that  on  the  Cantidea, 
which  ia  falaely  ucribed  to  Eniebiu,  edited  by 
Meurwiu,  Ltigd.  Batar.  16I7'  In  Uieae,  he  ii 
■imply  named  Philon,  without  the  tamame.  Ban- 
dunua,  a  Benedictine  nmik,  pnmiaad  in  1705  a 
Itenatne edition, whiehhenewftilfiQed.  ItwaapnV 
liihed  from  a  Vatican  MS.  in  1750,  nnder  the  name 
of  Epiphaniui,  and  edited  by  Fogginini.  The  most 
important  edition,  however,  it  that  of  Oiacomelliu, 
Rom^  1772,  from  two  MSS.  Thii  haa  the  ori- 
ginal OrecJc,  a  l^atin  translation,  with  notei,  and 
ii  aeoompanied  by  the  entire  Greek  text  of  the 
Canticlea,  principidly  from  the  Alexandrian  recen- 
•ton.  ThU  ii  reprinted  in  Oalland,  ff.  Bibl.  PP. 
Tol.  ix.  p.  713 :  Emeiti  (Aiweffea  TTieolog.  B&L 
Tol.  iii.  part  6),  in  a  review  of  thii  edition,  of 
which  be  U^iaka  highly,  ia  of  opinion  that  the  com- 
mentary, aa  we  now  have  it,  it  but  an  abridgement 
tit  the  cmginal.  Betidea  this  oommentaiy,  Philon 
wfoto  on  variona  parts  both  of  the  Old  and  New 
Teitaninit,  fragments  of  which  are  contained  in  the 
■miomOaemu.  (Suidas, v.;  Cave, /.e.,- Fabric 
Bibt.  Gram.  voL  vii.  pp.  398,  611,  viii.  p.  645,  x. 
^479.) 

4.  of  OjotaRA,  and  a  pupil  of  Sponu.  He  ex- 
tended to  10,000  decimal  placet  the  approxicaation 
of  the  proportion  of  the  diameter  to  the  circam- 
ferenceefUie  circle.  {EaUx.  CommenL  m  AnJumtd. 
do  Dhn.  Ore,  in  Hoatucia,  voL  i.  p.  340.) 

&,  The  OioORAPHBR,  is  mentuKied  by  Stnbo 
(ii.  fw  77)  « luring  written  in  nooonnt  of  a  Toyage 
to  AeUiioua.  According  to  •  coDjectnre  of  Vos> 
situ  {Do  Hill.  Grata,  p.  486,  ed-Weatetmun)  this 
is  the  same  with  the  Piiilon  quoted  by  Antigonut 
Carystius  (HM.Mirab.  c.  160). 

6.  HxBACLSioTU.  Poqtbynr  refen  to  a  work 
pf  hia,  n<^  Staviiammr.  ^Stofai  Eolqg.  Pigria. 
f.  130,  ed.  1609.)  He  is  probably  the  same  with 
th«  Philon,  the  ilrst  book  of  whose  woric  is  quoted 
as  an  authority  by  Suidas  (i:  n  naAat^aroi). 
This  woric  is  there  eaUtled,  npiMimi  laro- 
pta.  Some  absofditiea  afe  qnoted  by  Aelian,  from 
a  umilai  wi^  written  hy  a  Philon  {ff.  A.  xii.  37). 
We  have  no  means  of  detomining  hv  age,  but  as 
he  states  that  Palaephatus  was  a  favourite  of 
Aristotle,  he  must  have  lived  subsequently  to  that 
philoK^her.  (Saidas.  L  o.)  To  him  haa  been 
conjactnially  rsferred  the  woilc,  De  Sqilem  Orint 
Miraaila,  described  nnder  Philon  or  ByzAN- 
TiOH.[Now2.]  (Fabric.AUlOrtwi.rol.iT.p.233.) 

7.  HiRBNNtus  BiBLius.  Suidas  (*.  vL  *lAw) 
styles  Ais  Philon  only  Herennins.  According  to 
him  be  was«  gununarian,  and,  if  the  text  be  correct, 
filled  the  office  of  consoL  But,  if  Snidas  actually 
made  this  statement,  it  mast,  as  is  remarked  by 
Kuiter  (ad  /ocBm),  have  been  throng  oversight. 
He  was  bom  about  the  time  of  Nero,  and  lived  to 
a  good  old  age*  having  written  of  the  reign  of 
Hndrian.  This  is  all  that  we  know  of  his  life, 
except  on  hit  own  authority,  as  given  by  Suidas, 
that  he  was  in  his  78th  year  in  consulship  of 
Herennins  Sevetut,  from  whose  patronage  he 
doubtless  received  his  surname.  This  consulship, 
Suidas  states,  occurred  in  the  S20th  Olympiad,  the 
last  year  of  which  was  x.^  104.  Now,  granting 
that  tku  is  the  year  mpaot,  it  haa  been  deemed 
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highly  mptobable  that  he  should  hnve  lived  to 
chronide  the  ingn  of  Hadrian,  who  succeeded 
117,  when,  aeoording  to  this  computa^im, 
Pbiltm  must  have  been  91  years  old,  specially  as 
Hadrian  reigned  21  years.  The  consulsiiip  of 
Herennins  Sevcms  unfortunately  cannot  aid  us,  for 
there  is  do  consul  of  that  name  about  this  period  ; 
there  is  a  Catilius  Sevems,  A.  o.  130,  and  Itaenius 
Sevems,  a.  d.  141,  and  Heiennins  must  have  been 
a  eomid  n^hcbiM,  Scaliger,  Tillemont,  and  Clin- 
ton, liave  pn^>oaed  various  emendations  on  the 
text  of  Suidas,  Clinton  coajecturnlly  a»si;piing  his 
birth  to  A.  n.  47,  and  consequentlv  his  7tlih  year 
toA.D.  124.  (Mufi  AOm.  pp.31,ril).  After  all, 
the  text  of  Suidas  may  be  correct  enoiigh.  He 
expressly  tayt  that  the  life  of  Philon  was  very- 
long  ptotracUid,  ■wapiTttvfv  tU  fiMpii' ;  and  r^ 
garding  Hadrian  all  he  says  is,  he  wrote  wtpl  ttjt 
PaffiXtta^,  not  that  he  wrote  a  history  of  his  reign. 

Eusebius  also  mentions  a  Philoii,  whom  he 
styiei  Byblins.  This  Philon  B^btias  had,  accord- 
ing  to  the  account  of  Eusebius,  tnushiled  th« 
worit  of  a  certain  andent  Phoeqidan  named 
Sonchoniathon  (2a7xoi'*'u^>')>  which  was  the 
result  of  multifarious  inquiries  into  the  Phoenician 
mythology.  Eusebius  gives  the  prefiue  of  Philon 
Byblius,  and  copious  extracts,  but  not  seemingly 
at  first  hand.  He  states  that  he  had  fontid  them 
in  the  writings  of  Poiphyiy.   (Praep,  Evamg.  ii. 

LSI,  &&).  ByUint  is  evidently  a  putnmymic 
m  Byblus,  a  Phoenician  town.  Now  Suidaa 
(a.  o.'^fu«wot),  states  that  Hermi^pua  of  ^wytna, 
also  a  Phoenician  town,  was  his  disciple.  Hence, 
it  has  long  been  held — as  there  is  nothing  in  date 
to  contradict  it — that  the  Philon  Heminins  of 
Snidaai  and  the  Pliiloa  Byblius  of  Porpliyiy,  are 
one  and  the  tune.  (See  Dodwell^  Diieomrm  em- 
eendag  SamAimiaAom,  printed  at  the  end  of  Two 
LetlfTt  iff  Advise,  1691.)  This  opinion  will  de- 
serve examination  in  the  inquiry  into  the  writings 
of  Sanchoniathon. 

Philon  was  a  voluminous  waiter.  In  additi<ai, 
1.  to  his  work  on  Hadrian's  reign,  Suidas  mei>- 
tions  hit  baring  written,  2.  a  work  in  thirty  books 
on  dties  and  their  illustrious  men,  whth  was 
abridged  by  Aelius  Serenas  in  three  books  (k  v. 
Stftqm),  which  is  confirmed  in  the  Slymabi^eam 
Magmtm  {t.  vb.  'A/wwinf.  BowrfiMt) ;  3.  a  work, 
n^il  KT^tmt  KtX  iiAoyfis  ^Atwr,  in  12  booka. 
Of  this,  the  treatise  ncpl  xpntrTo^rfsiai  is  pro- 
bably a  part  {El]/m.  Mag.  $.  t>.  Wporar).  He 
states  thKt  he  wrote  other  works,  bat  does  not 
enumerate  theuu  Endocaa  (p.  424)  assigns  to  him, 
4.  four  books  of  Epigrams,  from  whira  we  have 
periiapa  a  distich  iu  the  AaAijagim  Gnum.  (J». 
cobs,  voL  iiL  p^  1 10.)  Thereaie  beudes attributed 
to  him,  5.  a  Commentary  on  the  MeiaphyMka  of 
Aristotle.  ^Fabric.  £W.  Graee.  vd.  ui  p.  258.) 
6.  A  riietoncol  work,  'Poropucdf,  perhaps  »  dic- 
tionary of  riietorie  {E^oL  Mag.  a.  v.  Aj^)  la 
the  ^ymologieoii  Moffmum,  we  have  notioed  liia 
fvHOTiKi  (s.  e.  'Airrtt,  tu.\  Utd  11^  'Pwufssr 
SiaA^CMs  («.  «.  dAnlp) ;  but  these  seem  all  di-- 
visions  of  the  same  riietorical  work.  7.  n«pl 
ta^pmif  mi/tauioiihmv,  which  is  said  to  be  extant 
in  one  of  the  public  libraries  of  Paris.  Eustathius 
quotes  extensively  from  this  or  the  rhetorical  woric. 
{Fabnc  BUti.  Graee.  Yol  v.pb7l8.)  Man«gius(ad 
Laenii  Anaammum,  p.  71)  attributes  to  him  tbe 
similar  treatise  genosuly  aacribed  to  Ammonioa  ; 
and  Valckenaer  q^Mida  to  his  edition  of  Ammog^*. 
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Sigm^ieatioiiU,  which  will  be  found  along  with  the 
tieatue  of  Amnwniua  at '  the  end  of  Scapula's 
Lexicon.  (See  Valckenaer'i  Pre&ce  to  Ainino- 
Dina.)  Thia  he  thinks  to  be  the  work  of  a  later 
wnter,  who  has  approitfiBted,  and  that  incorrectly, 
PhiloD'^  nama.  8.  Tltpk  larpurdvr,  on  the  autho- 
ri^of  Stei^tanus  Bynntinni  (■.«.  K^pros).  This 
Fabrieiiia  thinks  to  have  contained  a  history  of 
emiueDt^jrwkiu,  and  he  deeply  rngreta  its  Iom 
(toL  zm.  p.  S87«  ed.  Tet.).  9.  'laropia  wiipd~ 
Uftv,  B  three  books.  (Enseb.  P.  K  p. 
IQ.  A  work  on  the  Jewa.  (£useb.  P.E.  p.  40.) 
11.  'EBuStm-  iwa/aiiiurrtt.  (EuseK  P.  E.  p.  41.) 
ToMfau  (/>*  Hi»L  Grate  p.  292,  ed.  Weitermann) 
inadnstently  attribotes  the  last  three  to  Porphyry, 
and  has  been  paitialfy  followed  by  Fonnnont  \Rt- 
fiaaimm  mr  eHMoin  Aneiuu  Pm^btt  toL  i 
p^Sl).  These  thret  nut  be  aidgned,  on  tha  an- 
thflri^  of  Kuebins,  to  Herennins  PhtI<Hi,  if  he  U 
the  snme  aa  Philoo  Bybliui,  who  alim  is  m«n- 
tioDed  Y(j  Kiuebiua,  just  aa  the  fonner  name  alone, 
cr  standing  without  Herannioa,  is  found  elsewhere. 
(See  Safanasius,  Ptim.  Emrat.  p.  86S.)  Lastly  it 
■ay  bo  mentiiHied  that  Vosuua  (ibid.  p.  2£4 )  attri- 
bates  to  him  the  AWiora^  whidi  with  more  proba- 
bOity  be  elsewhere  assigns  (p.  486)  to  Philon  the 
leo^f^iber.  But  the  woi^whidi  has  made  his  name 
■est  odehnted  in  aodnn  times,  and  of  which 
afano  wa  ham  rayflagBMntsof  eonaeqne&ce,  is  the 
tiaiiahtmn  of  the  Vhatamm  woik  alnady  referred 
to.  For  the  conlrowsy  imrding  the  genuineness 
md  ant^ticiqr  of  this  wi^  tee  Sancbohuthok. 

8l  MBT&FoimRDS,  a  musician  and  poet. 
(Steph.  Bya.  t.v.  HrrawifrTioy). 

9.  Monk.  An  ascetic  treatise,  bearing  the 
saoK  of  Philon  MoMekaa,  whom  Can  (JET.  L. 
Pl  176,  DisB.)  deems  to  be  much  lattf  than  the 
•ther  ecdaeiastical  writers  of  the  same  name,  is 
TOscrred  in  the  library  of  Vienna  {Cod.  Tkeol.  325, 
No.  )5>     It  is  entitled,  Cbnfro  PvbikrHmluiem 

PttUMttntM* 

10.  TbePrriuaouAlf.  Clemens  Alaaandrinns 
(Am.!.  phBOSX nd  Baaeawaes  Q.  18)«  mention 
rUloK  i  1bi$arr4pmu  It  ia  pntbaUa  from  tbdr 
IsBgaaga  that  they  both  mean  by  the  person  so 
rtrri(piBtrd  Philon  J  udakds.  Jonsios  (ibid.  iii. 
c.  4.  p.  1 7}  is  strongly  of  i^nion  that  Phiton  the 
rider,  and  this  Philon  mentioned  by  Clemens,  are 
the  moK.  Fabridns,  who  onoe  held  this  opinion, 
was  led  to  cbonga  hii  riewa  (Fabric  BiU.  rtA.  i. 
p.  IIS2),  and  tacitly  assumes  (toL  It.  p.  7B8)  that 
ijasomcfwa  indicated  Philon  Jadaens  by  this  e|n- 
ikt. 

11.  Rbbtobkun  and  pHiLoaopaaa.  Cave, 
Giaranflga,  nd  Emeati,  are  of  opiaion  that  this 
ii  aa  oilwr  thwi  PhOon  Carpauu.  Hia  em  agrees 
with  thia,  for  the  philoH^her  is  quoted  by  Atha- 
BSHM  Sinoita,  who  flourished  about  a.b.  561. 
We  need  not  be  startled  at  the  term  pkUoaopker  as 
apfJicd  to  an  orhtiinstir  Thia  wss  not  nncnnmon. 
Michael  PaeQus  was  termed  the  prince  of  philo- 
topbcrs,  and  Nieetaa  waa  somamedt  ia  the  same 
Kij  as  Philon,  jhfTMp  ant  ^iAs«tf^.  Besides, 
PolTbias,  m  the  of  Einphaaius  alluded  to  above, 
«ipready  oaUs  Philon  of  Carpana  lAvpaeSif  Jiw6 
^ipwr,  which  TiUemcoit  and  others  eixoneously 
asderiiatid  to  OMaa  a  man  who  has  changed  from 
tiw  irmtissinn  of  the  law  to  that  of  the  church. 
Cm  showa  that  tfca  ^imp  held  an  offleo  in  the 
cbaad  TtadS,  aoawwhat  audugoua  to  our  profcssor- 


■hip  of  ecdeuastical  history.  Our  only  knowledge 
of  Philon,  under  this  name,  whether  it  be  Philon 
CarpBsins  or  not,  is  from  wi  inedited  work  of 
Ansstasius  Sinaita,  preserved  in  the  library  of 
Vienna  and  the  Bodleian.  Olycas  {Anml.  p.  282, 
Sic.),  it  is  true,  quotes  as  if  from  Philon,  but  ha 
has  only  bonowad  veriatim  and  without  acknow- 
ledgment, frtnn  AnastsuuL  The  work  of  Anaa- 
tasius  referred  to,  is  entitled  by  Cave,  Devtrm- 
itraiio  ffittoriea  dt  Magna  et  Angdiea  So. 
eerdoHi  DigmOalt,  Philon's  Work,  therein  quoted, 
is  styled  a  Chnrdi  Ust«ry,  bat,  if  wa  may  judge 
from  the  only  spacimen  of  it  w»  have^  we  need 
hardly  regret  its  loss.    It  consists  of  a  tale  re- 

rarding  a  monk,  that  being  excommunicated  by  his 
ishop,  and  having  afterwards  sufitaed  mattyidom, 
he  was  htooght  in  his  coffin  to  the  chdrch,  hot 
could  not  Kit  tin  the  Uihop,  wafBad  In  •  dnam, 
had  ibmiaOy  abaolTed  fabn.  (Cava,  Hkl.  MaU.  p. 
176,  ed.  Oenew,  1720  ;  Fabrie.  ^U.  Grata,  vd. 
vii.  p.  420.) 

12.  Sbnioh.  JosephuB  {Aphm.  i  23)j  when 
enumerating  the  heathen  writers  who  had  treated 
of  Jevrid  history,  mentions  together  Demetrius 
Phalerens,  PMba,  and  Eupolemon.  PhOon  hs 
calls  the  eldtr  {A  wpwt&npn),  probably  to  distin* 
guish  him  from  Philon  Judaena,  and  he  cannot  mean 
Herennins  Philon,  who  lived  after  his  time,  Ci^ 
mens Alexaadrinus  {Snmca.i.  p.  146)alsoca«[[to 
together  the  names  of  Phik»  the  mm  and  De- 
metrius, stating  that  dirir  listo  of  Jewish  kingi 
dmred.  Hence  Vossias  thinks  that  both  anthora 
refer  to  the  same  person.  (Do  Hat  Orate,  p.  488, 
ed.  Weslermama.)  And  in  this  Jodsias  agieea 
with  him,  while  he  notices  the  error  of  Joaephus, 
in  giving  Demetrius  the  sttmame  of  Phaweua. 
(.Ih  Sa^  HiiL  PM.  vL  *.  p.  \7.)  Aa  Haetiua 
(Demmaint.  Evmgd.  p.  62)  waa  of  o|nidon  that 
the  apocryphal  Book  of  Wisdom  waa  written  by 
this  Philon,  he  was  neeestitided  to  consider  him 
as  an  Helluiisdc  Jew,  who^  unskilled  in  the  ori- 
ginal Hebrew,  had  it  translated)  and  then  ex- 
panded it,  in  langnsge  peculiar  to  his  dass.  {Ibid. 
pp.  62, 346,  A&)  Fabriciiu  thinks  that  the  Phlhm 
aenthmed  by  Joaephus,  nay  have  been  a  Oentile, 
and  that  a  Philon  diSisrent  frtjm  either  Philon 
Judaeus,  or  senior^  Was  the  author  oi  the  Book  of 
WisdMU.  Euseblus  (Praep.  Eotu^.  ix.  20,  24) 
quotes  fifteen  obeenre  hexameters  from  Philon, 
without  giving  hint  of  who  he  is,  and  merely  eitin^ 
than  as  from  Alexander  Polyhistor.  These  en- 
dantly  torn  part  of  a  history  of  the  Jews  in  verse, 
and  wete  written  either  by  a  Jew,  in  the  character 
of  a  heathen,  at  Fabricitts  hints  is  possiUe,  or  by 
a  heathen  acquainted  with  the  JewUi  Scriptnies. 
This  ia,  in  all  probability,  the  author,  and  tko 
work  referred  to  1^  Josephns  and  denkens  Alaxaa- 
drinns.  Of  course  the  author  mnst  have  lived  be- 
fore the  time  of  Alexander  Polyhistor,  who  came  to 
Rome,  a  c.  83.  It  ia  donbtftil  wbMber  ha  is  the 
samewriur  with  the  geogiqdiarof  tha  tome  nana, 
mentioned  above. 

13.  Of  TAMDa,adeaGon.  Ha  waa  a  oampaaion 
of  Ignatius  of  Antfoeh,  and  aocompaaied  the  ami^ 
Erom  the  East  to  Rome,  a.  d.  107.  He  is  twico 
mentioned  in  the  e{»stIesof  Ignatius(ad/'iii/(»lt|^ 
c  lit  ad  Sntfrnato*,  e.  18).  He  is  suppooed  to 
have  written,  along  with  Rheut  Agathopui,  the 
Afertyriaas  fgHata,  for  whidi  see  Ighatiur,  in  this 
woric.  Vol.  IL  ^  866,  K  (Cons.  Cave,  Hiit. 
Littp.2S,ti.  Oenev>,  1720.) 
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14.  Of  Thxbbs  m  quoted  by  Plutarch  as  nn  8U- 
thoritj  in  hu  I'ifc  of  Alezflnder  (c.  46).  H«  ia 
probably  the  Mpne  Philoa,  who  U  mentioned  « 
RD  tunhority  for  tha  Indian  Antim  by  Steptwiiiu 
Bynntiniu  (>.  v.  'Aprioffa). 

15. '  THYAN«NSia,iigeoiiietriniuiofpmfoanditbi- 
litiea,if  we  may  judge  from  ttie  Hitject  of  hie  writ- 
ing!, which  regxrded  the  mort  tranMeadental  part« 
of  Ancient  geometry,  the  conaideration  of  curve  line*. 
In  pwrticolar,  he  mvettis&led  the  linei  formed  by 
tba  intenection  of  a  imna  with  certain  curved 
aut&eei.  TheM  linn  aie  called  by  Pappua  tAck- 
roiSu  (Call.  MM.  ir.  pott  prop.  40).  The  ua- 
tura  flf  the  Hufitce*  or  Uie  lines  ia  unknown ;  but 
Pappua  informs  us  that  their  investigation  exdted 
the  admiration  of  many  geomotticians ;  among 
others,  of  MenelauB  of  Alexandria.  As  Meoelaus 
was  in  Rome  a.  D.  98,  Fhilon  most  haTe  preceded 
him.    (Montuds,  toL  i.  p.  316.)  [W.U.G.] 

PHILON  (*fA«n'),philoMphera.  ].  Judasuh, 
the  Jew,  sprang  from  a  priestly  &mily  of  distinction, 
and  was  hnm  at  Alexandria  (Joaeph.  Anl.  zvili.  8. 
6  1,  XX.  5,  $  2,  xix.  6  }  1  ;  Eusob.  H.  E.  ii.  4  ; 
Pbil.  de  Ltgat  ad  Omm,  ii.  p.  567,  Mangey). 
Afiei  Ilia  lifo,  ffwn  early  youth  npwarda,  had  been 
wholly  devoted  to  learning,  be  was  comp^ed,  when 
he  bad  proh^ly  already  reached  an  advanced  age,  in 
consequence  of  the  perseciitiona  which  the  Jews  had 
to  Bufrer,eapecially  under  theanpaoeCaiu,  to  devote 
himself  (o  public  busineu.  With  ftmr  others  of  bis 
race  he  undertotdcan  emhaaay  to  R«iM,ia  order  to 
pvocora  the  revocation  of  the  decree  which  exacted 
enn  from  the  Jews  divine  homage  for  the  statue  of 
the  emperor,'  and  to  vrard  off  fnrtber  peneontions. 
The  embassy  arrival  at  Rome  in  toe  winter  of 
A,IK  39 — 40,  after  the  termiaatien  of  the  war 
■gunrt  the  Gomans,  and  «v  stiD  there  when  the 
pnfoet  of  Syria,  Petrouua,  leceirod  orders,  which 
wen  given  probably  in  the  nring  of  a.  n.  40,  to  set 
np  the  cc^osaal  atatne  of  Cawula  in  the  temple  at 
Jeruialem.  Pbilon  ipeaks  of  himself  as  the  (ddest 
of  the  ambassadors  (Phil,  Qmjfrat»,  p.  530,  da 
Leg.  Spec  lib.  ii.  pw  299,  d«  LtgaL  np.  572, 
fiSSt  coup.  Joseph.  Jni.  zviii.  8.  $  1).  How 
Uttle  the  OBibassy  aooompliabed  its  object,  is  proved 
not  only  by  the  command  above  lefened  to,  but 
also  by  the  anger  of  the  onperor  at  the  request  of 
the  nuhUy-disiMMed  Petronins,  that  the  ezecntion 
of  the  command  mig^t  be  defoned  till  the  harvest 
was  over  (see  the  letter  of  Petronitu  in  Phil  p. 
583).  Nothing  bat  ^  death  of  the  emperor, 
which  ensBed  in  January  a.  d.  41,  saved  Petronivs, 
fur  whose  death  orders  had  be«i  given  (Joieph. 
Ant.  xviii.  8.  $  8)l  If  Philon,  at  the  time  of  the 
pnibasay,  was,  a*  is  not  improbable,  about  60  years 
old,  the  date  of  his  birth  will  be  about  b.  c  SO. 
In  the  treatise  on  the  subject,  which  without  doubt 
was  written  not  earlier  thui  the  i^n  of  the  emperor 
Cfauidiiis,bespeBksof himsdf aaanoldman.  Asto 
other  events  in  his  personal  history,  we  only  know 
with  certainty  of  a  jonmey  undertaken  by  him  to 
Jemtalen  (PhiL  da  Proeid,  ap.  EuseK  Praep. 
£diiiv^TiiL14,inMangey,ii.p.646).  Onthestate- 
imnt  of  Ensebina  {ff.  B.  ii.  17 ;  oomp.  Hieronym. 
(UUalog.  Ser^it,  EceUmatt.),  Uiat  Philon  had  alrotdy 
been  in  Rome  in  the  time  td  the  eraperor  Claudint, 
and  had  become  acquainted  with  the  Apostle  Peter, 
as  on  tltat  of  Photins  (Cod.  105),  that  he  was  a 
ChristiaB,  no  dependence  whatever  can  be  placed. 

The  willhiga  of  Phi  km  may  ba  ammged  in 
jarenl  rliwrs    Of  Aeea  th«  first  division,  and 


proliublj  the  c&rliest  in  point  of  time,  includes  the 
books  lis  Mundi  Incorn^»libHUaU,  Quod  sewii 
pTvbiu  Liber,  and  de  Vila  OmtengilalivK.  The 
beginning  of  the  third  (ii.  p>  471,  Mangey)  re£en 
to  the  second,  which  treats  of  the  Essen n.  A 
second  diviuon,  cempoaed  prafaably  not  before 
Philon  was  an  old  man,  treats  at  Uie  oppressions 
which  the  Jews  had  to  endure  at  that  time  {adver- 
ttt*  Flactmm^  Ltgatio  ad  Couon,  and  probably  alto 
NabilHaie,  which  aapaart  to  ba  a  fiapnent  from 
the  lost  Apology  for  the  Jewa.  See  Khna.  iUtr 
dia  dsi  JmIhs  FAaloa,  in  inhMiw^  and 

UmbreiCs  Theolagimie  SlidiM  aact  JCnttka,  18SS, 
p.  990).  All  the  other  writings  of  Philon  haw  re- 
ference to  the  books  of  Moae^  At  the  comneDce- 
ment  stands  on  ezpoaition  of  the  aoconat  of  the 
creation  (<isJlfMatfiC^S&R>>.  Then  follows,  accord- 
ing to  the  ofdinaiy  anananMUtt  a  aeries  (MTaUego- 
riod  interpretationa  of  ua  foUowing  seetions  of 
Genesis  up  to  ch.  xli^  pvtly  <uider  the  gBtienl 
title  Legit  AUegoriarum  Uhni  I. — ///.,  partly  under 
particular  titles.  Yet  it  is  not  imiKobable  tfaat 
these  tities  were  not  added  till  a  l^er  tine,  and 
that  the  corresponding  sections  originally  formed 
eoDaeentiTO  bodu  of  the  above>Baned  araric,  of 
whid)  some  traces  aie  atill  found  in  the  ezmpla  of 
the  monk  Joannes,  aud  elsewhere.  This  serica  of 
allegorical  expositions  appean  even  originally  not  to 
have  been  a  continiKMis  CMnmmtary,  and  at  a  later 
period  to  have  loet  parts  her«  and  then.  (Khnei, 
(iaf.  p.  1014,  &«.)  Philon,  atthebegnah^  of 
the  fintmentioned  treMtse  {da  Mmdi  Op^eia),  in- 
dicates that  the  object  of  his  expodticns  ia  to  abow 
how  the  law  and  the  wocld  accord  one  with  the 
other,  and  how  the  man  who  lives  aceordingto  the 
law  in,  as  snch,  a  dtian  the  wotU.  For  Moaea, 
as  PhUon  ranariti  in  lua  lifo  of  hni  (iL  14 1 ), 
treats  the  tdder  hiatMiea  u  ndi  a  nanner,  w  to 
demonstnle  how  the  same  Being  ia  the  fitther  and 
creator  of  the  universe,  and  the  true  law-giver ; 
and  that,  accordingly,  whoever  foUoas  these  Imk's 
adapts  himself  to  the  oourse  of  nature,  and  lives 
in  accordauce  with  the  amngunaata  of  the  uni- 
verse ;  while  the  nan  who  tMHgMswe  than  ia 
punished  by  meana  af  natnni  oaenmneea,  anch  aa 
the  flood,  the  rainiiq;  of  fire,  and  so  fbrth,  in  rirtne 
of  the  accordaDce  and  harmony  of  the  words  with 
the  woriEs,  and  of  the  latter  with  the  formw.  Ac- 
cordingly, out  of  the  acooants  contained  in  Genesis 
of  good  and  bad  men,  information  reqieeting  the 
destbiea  of  man  and  the  cooditioBa  of  the  aool 
should  be  dnwn  by  ntana  of  aU^orieal  interpre- 
tation, and.  the  personages  whosa  histories  bore 
upon  the  subject  be  exhibited  partly  aa  powers, 
partly  as  states  (rf  the  soul,  in  order,  aa  by  analysis, 
to  attain  a  view  of  the  soul  (camp,  d*  Oomgrenm 
Qmot.  End.  OraLp.  527).  The  treUises  which 
have  reference  to  the  giving  e4  the  law  are  dis- 
tinct from  thoaa  hitherto  considered,  and  the  laws 
again  are  divided  into  nnwritten  laws,  that  is, 
living  patterns  (mu^m)  of  a  bbmelesa  liJe,  as 
Enos,  Enoch,  and  Moah,  Abraham,  Inac,  Jmmh, 
Joaeph,  Hoaea  ;  and  particular  or  written  lawa,  in 
the  narrower  sense  of  the  word  (da  Airak  p.  2, 
eomp.(bPra«N.e(/\Mn>,p.408).  Of  those  pBtS4»ii- 
lives  there  are  to  be  found  in  his  extant  wwka  only 
those  of  Abraham,  Joseph,  and  Moaea,  treated  of 
in  separate  writing  Even  these  an  not  witbont 
individual  allegorical  interpretations,  which  how- 
ever only  ocenr  by  the  way,  and  am  not  dedgned, 
like  the  proper  nllegnriesL  in.  refer  tlw  dastfauea 
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and  oonditunu  of  men,  of  the  good  u  of  the  bad, 
BO  aiuniHd  nstaul  nhtioM  The  written  kwa 
am  ezplaiaed  fint  gncnUjr  in  the  ilWB&ijW,  then, 
according  to  theii        ^ledal  endi,  in  the  traatiwe 
Ue  CSrcMmcmimttde  Momankia,  de  Promoa  Saeer- 
dotMm,  de  Vietimkt  Ac  (comp.  A.  F.  Ofrorer,  Kri- 
tucb  Gadatile  det  UnAriiitmlkKmt,  pt.  i  Philoo, 
pL  II,  ftc).    On  the  aarampdoD  tluit  theaUegorical 
wiitings  wen  compoeed  chiefly  for  Jewi,  and  thooe 
relating  to  tbe  lawa,  wlwtlier  tet  forth  in  the  con- 
duct of  KTiiig  modelft,  or  written,  for  Heltenea  {da 
rua  Man,  iL  80),  Ofrorer  (L  e.)  would  entiiely 
■eponta  tbe  one  diua  from  the  otbeti  and  make  the 
latter  (the  biib»iciiiiig},  not  the  bimer  (tbe 
gorical),  fi^w  inunediatelj  tbo  tteatiie  de  Mmdi 
Opificio.  H«  lefen  tbe  Btatement  of  PhUoo  himielf 
{da  Ptammt  oc  Paemis  Lc):— dcclaratiou 
of  tbe  pnqibet  Mosee  diride  tbenuelTea  into  two 
daeMs ;  tbe  one  rebtee  to  the  creation  of  the  world, 
the  content*  of  the  accond  an  of  an  hiitorieal  kind, 
the  tfand  onbiMct  the  Inwa"— nanlT  to  the  tn*- 
tin  OB  the  oeation  of  the  woild  and  tbe  two  amee 
af  writi^  rriatii^  to  the  law  {ib.  p.  23,  Sa.).  On 
tbe  tOm  hand  KUine     «.  p^  994,  &c)  remarki 
with  reaaon,  that  the  historical  part,  accnding  to 
the  expRu  remark  appended  in  the  paeaege  of 
Pbikn  nfemd  to,  ia  tni  to  oootain  tha  deamption 
ti  wiAed  and  Tirmraa  nwda  of  life,  and  the  pn- 
niihaeiita  and  lewuds  which  an^tpmnted  to  each 
io  the  dHBseat  races,  L  e.  what  is  treated  of  in  tbe 
sUrfories.  KUiM fiirthffir^nctsaUentira  partlyto 
a  peiwge  in  tbe  lifeof  Hosea(tLpb  141),acc(w£ng 
to  whi^  Pbilon  lepaiatee  the  books  of  Moses  into 
two  parts — tbe  historical,  which  at  the  Mme  time 
ton^BB  aceamts  of  tha  cd^n  of  the  wi^d  and 
granhigisa^and  cnenhitiiig  to  commands  and  pro- 
hibitiana ;  partly  to  tbe  ciretnBStanoe  that  eUewkere 
(de  Aink.  pc.)  we  find  what  in  tbe  other  pasMige 
is  caDed  tbe  historical  satt  ^okaa  of  as  buonging 
lothe  aovfrnrofa;  aonat  honagim  Itk  clearly 
tooadi  ndkMed  ^at  the  aO^orical  booka  hang 
tagetMr  wi&  tbe  work  on  the  creation  ;  and  boU 
tteae  pa  wages  difier  £nra  that  before  adduced  (de 
Pnem.  ti  Pom.)  in  this,  that  in  tbe  latter  the  two 
pottkna  of  Oeneais,  to  which  the  uffiuwola  is  to 
he  cmndend  as  eqninlant,  are  again  sepanOed. 
OMat\  attontrt  (in  Aembet  to  the  Hocmd 
■£tian  of  his  Philm,  n.  zS.  ftc)  to  eatabUsb  bis 
umiptian  i^ainst  I^tine's  objections  cannot  be 
npidcd  as  satiaiactixj,  and  the  series  of  allegorical 
books  should  latber  (with  Mangey,  I>iihne,  &c.) 
BKce  immediately  after  the  accoont  of  the  creation. 

To  tbe  treatises  of  Philm  eontainedintbeeariter 
cditkou  bare  tecentlj  boon  addad  not  only  those 
bmi  by  Angdo  Mai  in  a  Florentine  mamseript, 
dr  PtHo  Cop&mt  and  de  PomdSm  eolemiU,  both 
hrioDgi^  to  tbe  diieertatioiie  on  the  lawa  (Plulo  «t 
f»y£i  Imterpnim,  MedioUn.  1818),  but  alao  the 
fmtiaea,  diacorered  by  Bspt.  Aucher  in  an  Arme- 
nisn  retiion  and  tfamloted  into  Latin,  De  Provi- 
dM»  and  DaAmmaUbtu  (Venet  182-2,  foL  miu.). 
<^»atiA)K.etSalMlt.im  GmHim  Sena.  IV,  m  Exod. 
11^  a  short  snmmaiy,  in  the  form  of  qnestion  and 
answer,  of  the  doctrinea  unfolded  at  length  in  the 
other  treatises  (comp.  Diibne,  Z.  a  p.  10,  37, 
'^aiaomt  de  SmipxMO,  de  Jan,  tt  da  triim  A*- 
yrfa  Abraiaaio  appaiTJttibut.  (Philonia  Jndaei  Pa- 
■aJipnaeaa  Anaeaa,  ib.  1826,  fol.  min.)    Of  the 
Iwer,  bowewy  tbe  Ant.  deSat^MmetdtJoiia 
■■M  be  Mead  npoa  as  daodedly  spuriona  (comp. 
D>be,  Le.  p.  907,  Ac).  »  «bo,  among  those 
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printed  earlier,  the  book  da  Mmmdo  cannot  pais  aa 
phitosaphical.  Tba  nal^  or  aj^areato  lost  booka 
of  PhUoB  an  OMmented  in  Faluidns  (AiU,  Chan. 
ToL  iv.  p.  727,  Ac).  Tunebus's  edition  of  the 
writings  of  Philon  (Paris,  1552,  CdL)  appeared, 
emended  by  Hoeschel,  first  Colon.  Alloun^  1613, 
dien,  reprinted,  Paris,  1640,  FiancaC  16»l,&c 
These  were  followed  by  Malay's  splendid  edition 
(Lmd.  1742,  2  tiAm.  &L).  StIU,  without  detnct- 
ing  from  its  m^ta,  it  is  fitf  from  complete  ;  and 
how  much  remains  to  be  done  in  nder  to  make  a 
rasUy  good  edidon,  was  shown  by  Valekenatt, 
Rnhnken,  Marklnnd,  and  others,  at  an  earlier  pe- 
riod, and  mim  noendy  by  Fr.  Czauer  (2br  f  rt- 
m  der  Siiryiam  dn  Jmdm  PUlo,  in  UUmann's 
and  Umbreit's  ffaofayMftiea  awf  Kritikat, 

1832,  pf.  1— 43).  Th»  edition  of  Pfeiffer  (Er- 
lai«  1783—92,  5  vols.  8ro)  ctmtribnied  but  little 
to  Ae  con«etion  of  tbe  text,  and  that  of  £.  Richter 
(L^  183&— 30,  S  Ilia.  12mo)  is  little  more  than 
•  iqirinl  of  Maa^yX  indading  the  pieeea  disoo- 
Ttrod  ia  the  mean  taae.  Dr.  Gmeeinann  (Qikw*- 
liomm  PMomimm  part.  prim.  Lips.  1829)  holds 
out  the  hope  of  a  new  cridcal  edition. 

Eren  as  cari^  as  the  times  of  Alexander  and 
Ptolemaeiu  l«gi,  many  Jewa  had  been  settled  in 
Alexandria.  £i  the  times  of  Pbilon  two  vi  the 
fire  diTUoaa  af  tha  town  wan  asduuraly  oeen- 
pied  by  then,  and  tb^  had  aettlad  thamadve*  in 
a  scattend  manner  efan  in  tbe  rest  (^4^  Flaee. 
p.  333,  he.)  Harii^  become  more  dosely  ao> 
qvainted  with  Greek  philoeopby  by  means  of  the 
mnseam  eatabliabed  by  the  fint  Ptolemies,  Sotar 
and  Philadeli^tos,  and  of  tbe  iibnriea,  tbe  learned 
Jews  Alexandria  b^B  my  soon  to  atteo^ 
tha  reconciliation  of  this  phfloa^y  with  the  lera- 
lations  contained  in  their  own  sacred  writings 
The  mm  firmly  bowerer  they  wen  amrincad  of 
tbe  diTina  origin  of  tbaiz  doctrines,  tbe  less  could 
they  nsard  as  csntndietory  or  new  what  they  ra- 
cogniaed  as  truth  in  the  Gnekphilosi^hy.  Thence 
arose  on  the  one  hand  their  assnmpttoa  that  this 
truth  must  be  an  efflux,  though  a  remote  one,  of 
the  diriae  zereladMi,  on  the  other  band,  their  en- 
deavour, by  means  of  a  ^rofounder  panetntion  in  to 
the  bidden  sense  of  tbair  ho^  bo<^  fa  pcove  that 
it  was  eontaoMd  in  then,  u  nfcrmiee  to  tha  fint 
point,  k  ordw  to  ostaUIA  tho4«intion  «f  the 
nndamuital  truths  of  Greek  pbilasi^y  from  the 
Moaue  nvdatirai,  they  betook  thentdves  to  fic- 
titious references  and  rappoaititioua  books ;  and 
with  regard  to  the  aecond  point,  in  order  to  distin- 
guiah  between  a  Terbal  and  a  hidden  sums,  they 
ud  recourse  to  allegotkal  intanratatioas.  Aristo- 
bnlns  had  pnrioosly  deoland  bis  viewa  oa  both  of 
theae  points  in  the  dedication  of  his  mystics]  eom- 
mentary  to  Ptolemaens  Phslometcr  (141.  Eacefau 
Praep.  Svang.  viii.  10 ;  ctHnp.  Alex.  Skvm,  L  p^ 
343)l  In  the  all^rieal  intwpretadon  referred  to 
definite  maxima  (eanuiea),  they  proceeded  oa  tbe 
assumptiMt  that  every  tbbig  contained  in  the  htw 
must  have  an  immediate  influence  upon  the  in- 
struction and  amendment  (tf  men,  and  that  the 
wbole  body  of  its  precepts  stands  in  a  hidden  con* 
nection,  which  most  be  disclosed  1^  a  more  pro- 
found  understanding  of  them. 

Tiiis  new  philosophy  of  rdi^ion,  which  was  ob- 
tained through  the  ^>piopriation  of  Grsdc  pbilo- 
sophy  by  means  ot  an  allwiriad  interpretation  of 
the  Hosaie  records,  is  tangbt  n*  most  euariy  in  tha 
writings  of  niOon;  fix  altbongb  his  creative  powin 
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wm  obIj  of  ft  ileDder  kind,  he  wu  able  to  work 
«p  snd  combine  with  skill  reaalUftt  which  prerioiu 
writen  had  alrcftdj  urired.  Abov*  alt,  it  wia 
iiiiiiiMnrf  that  thii  new  philoMphy  of  lelig^ 
■htald  take  great  cue,  in  miiwti  with  the  nfimd 
doctrine  mpecUng  the  Dritj  oet  forth  by  Plato 
aod  other*,  to  repreeest  Jehorah  u  the  abeolntely 
periVct  ezittence.  It  wu  eqimllj  necenarr  to 
repraent  him  aa  unchangeable,  uace  tranaition, 
whether  into  abetter,awone,oranmiIarot»dilkHii 
it  inoenaiitent  with  abooliite  perfection,  ((^tod 
thUrnt  fOtiori  iuid.  fk  202,  Leg.  t^eg.  iL  pr., 
<)»>ri  mtmdtu  tit  meornpL  p.  600,  da  SaCri/.  p. 
165.  Qmod  DauMtimmatJ>ilU,^.'2:iS.)  The  un- 
changeaUednracter  of  the  Deity  was  define!  mwe 
doaelj  aa  the  abeohitely  (imple  and  nnooMpoiiiided 
{fKd  mmmdm  tit  Moom^  492,  dt  JVbotm. 
mmtat  p.  600),  incapable  of  comKnatini  with  any 
thing  dee  (L^.atUg.u.  pr.&e.),inneedof  nothing; 
dae  (Leg.  alleg.  ibid-X  as  the  eternal  (de  tfnaumi. 
p.  S86,  &c.>,  ttulted  aboTO  all  predicate!  (jmod 
DtMt  la  i$mitU.  p.  281,  Dt  Profltffity  p.  57B), 
without  qaality  (Leg.  aUeg.  i  pi  51,  Ac),  as  the 
axdttuvdy  btesMd  (71s  Jlqitaaria,  p.  260,  tt/a.), 
tbe  ezdoainiy  free  ((to&NM.  iL  p.  692).  While, 
howerer,  it  was  also  reeogniaed  that  Qod  te  ioctmi- 
prehennble  ((bwntXiprrff,  dt  Somn.  L  p.  630), 
and  not  eren  to  be  reached  by  tfaonght  (nraptr^ 
Tvt,  dt  iVoMM.  midaL  n,  579,  &&),  and  inexpres- 
Mbie  (ixarotifimgTQS  mu  A^irnudt  Somm.  i.  p.  S75, 
«Ei  iUjWW<i.p.fil4,ftc),aaddiatw«  can  only 
know  of  his  ezMenee  (fc«pC»),  not  of  hie  |coper 
eii«tence(ISlalT.de  iVwm.  H  Pom.  p.  416,  &c}, 
nevertheless  knowledge  of  Ood  nut  be  set  down 
as  the  ultimate  object  of  human  d!brts  (da  Saerif. 
p.  264),  and  Contemplation  of  Ood(if  tov  Jtrroi  Ms, 
i  Hia  ds  Migrai.  Mrak.  p.  462,  &c)  must 
be  attainable ;  i  e,  man  by  virtue  of  his  likeneaa  to 
Ood  can  DartiMpate  in  the  immediate  mamfeitatioii 
of  bim  (tfif^tt  iiofTf^t,  quod  deter,  pot.  I'nw/.  p. 
221,  Ac)  ;  and  therefore  must  exert  himself  in- 
cessantly in  aeatdiing  for  the  ultimate  fimndation 
of  all  tt«t  axbti  jlfoMiraL  i.  p.  816,  ftc.). 
VwUo  {dutenonkeBa  are  to  lead  as  orer  to  the  in- 
vidUe  world  {4e  Sotm.  L  p.  648,  Ac.,  de  Proem,  et 
Pom.  p.  414%  and  to  give  na  the  conviction  that 
the  wisely  mhI  the  beautirully  iashioned  world  pre- 
wippoee*  a  wise  and  intelligent  cause  (de  Monartk. 

de  Prom. et  Poem.  Le-de Mmndi  Op^.  p.  3)} 
tbey  an  to  beeotne  to  tu  a  ladder  fiir  satling  to 
the  knowIedgB  of  Ood  by  moans  of  Ood,  and  for 
attaining  to  immediate  contemplation  (de  Ptttem.  el 
Poem.  I.  e.y  Leg.  mlleg.  iit  p.  107).  Partly  because 
be  was  unable  to  ni»e  himself  above  the  old  Greek 
axiom,  that  nothing  can  be  produced  oat  of  nothing 
(gmod  mnid.  tU  vicotr^it,  p.  486],  partly  that  he 
night  in  no  way  eniangrr  the  conviction  of  the 
absolute  peilection  of  Ood,  ^failon,  like  the  Greek 

fihilosophers,  -took  refnge  in  the  assumption  of  a 
ifelesB  matter,  in  itsw  iinmoveable  and  non> 
existent,  absolutely  passive  and  primeval,  and 
avititute  of  quality  and  form  ;  and  while  again  he 
coneeived  thisaa  an  unarning«d  and  unformed  mass, 
containing  wiUiin  itself  the  four  primal  elements 
(dt  CkenA.  n.  161,  &c^  de  Planlai.  pr.  &c),  he 
represented  the  vorid-fiuhioning  spirit  of  God  as 
the  divider  (roneis)  and  bond  {Se<rnis)  of  the  All 
(de  Mmdi  Opif.  S,  de  Somn.  i.  p.  64 1 .  rf«  Platd. 
Noatf  £  a).  la  Aa  second  connection,  conceived 
M  aanftething  snbotdinala  to,  and  rousting  the 
diriiM  anangament  (gaw  rw  dm  kaer,  p,  4&S,  d» 
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Afundi  Opif.  4 ),  matter  was  hxdced  upon  by  hnn  aa 
the  source  of  all  imperfection  and  evU  (de  JiutUiat 
f.  367) ;  whereas  in  other  passages,  in  which  he 
especially  brings  Uito  notice  the  non-existence  of 
matter,  Ood  ia  lapreaented  as  the  creator,  as  dia- 
tinguislied  from  the  mere  bshioner  of  the  aoiverto 
(de  Somn.  f.  p.  632,  Ac).  Pfailon  could  not  con- 
ceive of  the  unchangeable,  absolutely  perfect  Deity 
as  the  iiimediate  caose  of  thecliangeable,  imperfect 
world  ;  hence  the  assumption  of  a  mediate  cause, 
which,  with  refecmee  as  well  to  the  immanent  and 
transient  activity  attribated  to  him  for  the  projec- 
tion and  realisation  of  the  fdan  of  the  universe,  as 
to  the  thinking  and  qieaking  fecnlty  of  man,  de- 
signated by  one  and  the  same  word  (i  K6yoi  6 
SioMlf,  MtiBevot  and  itpo^opuiis\  he  designated 
at  Uie  divine  Logos  {de  OHrtb.  p,  162,  de  MignU. 
^Anii.  p.  436,  Ac,  do  FiteMM^  iii  p.  154,  «c), 
within  which  he  then  agdn  diatiDguished  on  the 
one  hand  the  divine  wi^om  (the  mother  of  what 
was  brought  into  existence),  and  the  acdvity  which 
exerts  itself  by  means  of  q>eech  {Leg.  alirg.  L  p. 
52,  58,  &c  ii.  p.  82,  de  Etrietale,  p.  361,  Ac,  de 
Saerif.  p.  175,  Ac),  on  the  other  luod  the  good- 
ness (dyoBSr^i),  the  power  (dp«n^  ^(auo'u,  ri 
Kfiros),  and  the  world-euataining  grace  {de  Stterif. 
p.  189,  (»saa4.M  Cte.  L  57,  de  ClutndK  p.  143.  Ac.}. 
As  the  pattern  (mfiSerfiM)  of  the  visible  world  he 
assumed  an  invisiUc,  sj^tiud  world  (ttiiTfMS  iopa- 
Tot,  rivret,  de  Opif.  S)  6«  7,  Ac),  and  this  he  re- 
garded platonienlly  aa  the  edlectife  totality  of  the 
ideas  or  qnritiial  fbnna  (IHUufe,  t  a  353) ;  the 
prindpta  of  the  mediate  cause  he  regarded  as 
powers  invisible  and  divine,  thougfi  still  distinct 
bom  the  Ddty  (deMignd.  AbnA.  p.  464,  &c, 
I^hne,  p.  240,  Ac.)  ;  tlie  niritual  woild  at  com- 
pletely like  Qod,  aa  his  shadow  (de  Opif.  M.p.S, 
Leg.  aUeg.  iii.  p.  106,  Ac) ;  the  woHd  of  sense  in 
like  manner  as  divine,  by  virtue  of  the  spiritual 
forms  contained  ita  it  {de  Mmdi  Opif.  p.  5).  The 
relation  of  the  world  to  the  Deity  he  conceived  of 
partly  as  the  extension  ('firrfliw)  of  the  latter  to 
the  finmer  (de  MiHuti.mNlBf.  p. 382, Ac),  was  tbo 
filling  of  the  void  by  the  bottndless  (nlnesa  of  God 
(de  Opif,  Muad.  n,  36,  Ac) ;  partly  nnder  the  imajie 
of  efiiilgeoce :  rae  ftimtl  axistenee  was  then 
looked  upon  by  bim  as  the  pore  light  which  shed 
its  beams  all  around,  the  Logos  as  the  nearest  circle 
of  light  proceeding  itom  it,  each  single  power  as  a 
•epanita  ray  of  tba  primadia]  light,  and  the  vni- 
verse  as  an  illlHninmon  of  natter,  fading  away 
more  and  more  in  proportion  to  its  distance  from 
the  primal  light  (i^  &>mn,  i  ppb638,  641,  Ac, 
de  Praem.el  PoeH.  p.  414,  Leg.  a/leg.  I  p.  47,  Ac, 
iii.  p.  120,  Ac).  Thus  we  already  find  in  Philoii 
in  a  veiy  distinct  form  the  outlines  of  the  doctrine 
of  emanationa,  which  nbeeqatndy  was  finther  de- 
veloped  on  the  one  hand  by  the  Gnostici,  on  the 
other  by  the  Neo-platonista. 

2.  The  MiOAHUN  or  DiALSCTiciAK,  was  a  dis- 
ciple of  Diodorui  Cronus,  and  a  friend  of  Zenon, 
thongb  older  than  the  latter,  if  the  r«ading  in 
Diogenes  Lnertius  (vii.  16)  is  correct.  In  his 
Menexenns  he  mentioned  the  five  danghtera  of  his 
teacher  (Clem.  Alex.  iSSinMn.  iv.  p.  528,  a.  ed.  Potter), 
and  disputed  with  him  respecting  the  idea  of  the 
possible,  and  the  criteria  of  the  truth  of  liypotheti- 
cal  propositions.  With  reference  to  the  first  point 
Philon  ^proximated  to  Aristotle,  as  be  reconiiaed 
that  not  only  what  is,  or  will  be,  is  possible  (aa 
Ihodonu  maintained},  bnt  also  what  is  in  itaelf 
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conformable  to  the  pulicul&r  pnnoae  of  the  object 
b  qnettkm,  M  of  enaff  to  burn  (nari  ^A^y  Kryd- 
p»m  hriTifittSTtiTK  ■  Alex.  Apbrod.  ^al.  QhoL 
i  14.  Compan  on  the  whole  quettion  J.  Harrii, 
in  Uptos^  Arriam  DmerUA  ^kL  IL  19,  ap. 
Sehw^i&iuer,  vol  ii.  p.515,  &c)  Diodoni*  had 
aUnrad  ^  nliditjrtf  hypothaUcal  prapontion*  only 
when  th«  nteoednt  gmom  eonld  naver  lead  to  an 
vntnte  coocliaion,  wlurau  Philon  regarded  those 
only  a*  fidae  which  with  a  comet  antecedent  had 
an  incemct  condnnon  (Sext.  Empir.  adv.  Math. 
Tui.  US,  Ac  Hypotgp.  n.  1 10,comp.  Cic  A  ead.  ii.  47, 
it  Fata,  6).  Both  accordin^y  had  toaght  for  cri- 
tcm  Jot  correct  teqcence  in  the  member*  of  hypo- 
thetical pn^ontiooa,  and  each  of  them  in  a  nuuiner 
vKtmfmAiam  to  what  be  maintained  mpectiiig 
the  idea  of  the  poMible.  Cbiyoppoi  attacked  the 
— iiiiyiiiai  irfeadi  ef  thok 

The  Philan  who  ii  epdMn  Af  as  an  Athenian 
and  a  disei|&  of  Pynnon,  tho^ugh  ridiculed  by 
Timon  as  a  sophist,  can  hwdly  be  diJ&rent  firmn 
Philon  the  dialectidan  (Diog.  La^'rt.  ix.  67,  69). 
Hfenajnu  {Jen.  1)  speaka  of  Philon  the  dii»- 
lectkiaD  and  ue  aathor  of  the  Uenexenna,  aa  die 
inslnctor  of  Canteades,  in  contiadietioa  to  chro- 
nology, pahapa  in  order  to  inffieate  the  scetitical 
dirreiion  of  Us  doctrines. 

3l  The  AusKknCt  was  a  nadve  of  Lorisia  and 
a  diwi^  of  Clitwnadiiu,  After  the  conqneat  of 
Athnw  by  Mithridates  he  retnoYed  thence  to 
Uoeae,  where  he  settled  as  a  teacher  of  philosophy 
and  rhetoricL  Hen  Cicero  was  among  his  hearers 
(C(c  ad  FaoL.  xiil  I,  Atad.  L  4,  BnO.  89,  Tok. 
iL  3).  When  Cieen  cmiposed  his  Qfumtioae* 
Aradmea*,  Philoa  was  no  longer  aliTo  {^Aead.  iL 
fi) ;  he  was  already  iiAtoaie  at  the  time  when  tho 
dialogue  in  the  books  He  Oraton  is  supposed  to 
hare  been  held  (B.C.  92,iia  OnitiiL28).  Through 
Philon  the  aetjMt  <J  the  Academy  returned  to  its 
original  starting  point,  as  a  pofeioieal  antagonism 
ag^nst  the  StoiM,  and  so  entered  npon  a  new 
eoBtBei,  whkh  bcom  historians  bare  spoken  of  as 
that  of  the  fsarth  academy  (Sext  Emp.  Hypotj/p. 
L  320).  He  mainttuDod  that  by  means  <k  con- 
ceptive  notions  (mrroAfrrrun)  pamaia)  objects 
ceald  not  be  cmnpnhended  ((FxcmtXiivra),  bnt 
wen  cenprriienriUe  according  to  their  natnra 
(SeiL  Enfk.  /fxpojm  i.  235 ;  Cie.  Aaid.  QKoad. 
8. 0>  Htnr  ha  imdenlood  the  bttcTf  whctfier  he 
nfined  to  Ae  erideoee  and  accordance  of  the 
«Mtions  which  we  receire  frmn  things  (Aristo- 
dta,  aa  Enseb.  Pnup.  Ettanff.  xiv.  9],  or  whether 
be  kad  ictnmed  to  the  Platonic  assumption  Of  an 
■ameJtate  apintnal  |ierception,  is  not  clear.  In 
eppeation  to  his  disciple  Antiochus,  he  woftld  not 
admit  of  a  ocpaiation  of  an  Old  and  a  New  Aca- 
demy, bat  wonld  rather  find  the  donbu  of  scepti- 
cin  eren  in  Socntes  and  Plato  (Cic  Aead. 
t^aeaL  iL  4,  5,  38),  and  not  less  perhaps  in  the 
New  Academy  the  recognitiao  of  truth  which 
barst  ibnoj^  ita  sontirasm.  At  least  on  the  one 
head,  ercn  though  he  wooU  not  renst  the  eri- 
dence  of  the  senations,  he  wished  even  here  to 
meet  with  antagonists  who  would  endeavour  to 
icfvie  hb  positions  (AriBtocleB,/.a),Lc  he  felt  the 
seed  of  subjecting  afnah  what  he  hod  pnnsiooally 
set  down  in  hie  own  mind  as  tna  M  the  examina- 
lim  of  aecptkiBm  ;  and  on  the  otha  hand,  he  did 
net  dadbt  of  aninnr  at  a  son  eouTletfon  nspeo- 
taBthaaMMtoendeflife^         [C9i.  A.  &] 

PHILON  («ftorX  the  name  of  serenl  physi- 


dans,  whom  it  is  almost  impossible  to  distinguish 
with  certainty. 

1.  A  native  of  Tanas  in  Cilicis,  of  whose  date 
it  can  only  be  certainly  detecminod  that  he  lived 
in  or  befon  the  fint  century  after  Christ,  as  Galen 
speaks  of  him  as  having  lived  sometime  before  his 
own  agb.  He  was  the  author  of  a  celebrated  an- 
tidote, called  after  his  name  PMomm,  tAtiptiw. 
He  embodied  his  diiectirai  lor  the  eanpoution  of 
this  medidne  in  a  short  etJgmatiaal  Gnek  poem, 
preserved  by  Oalen,  who  has  gives  an  explanation 
of  it  (De  Compot.  MwHeam.  tee.  Loc.  ix.  4,  vol.  uii. 
p.  267,  &c.).  This  physician  is  supposed  by 
Sprengel  {HhL  la  Mid.  vol  ii.)  and  othen 
to  have  been  the  same  person  as  the  gnmmarian, 
Herennins  Philon,  hot  probably  without  sufficient 
reason.  HIa  antidote  is  ftequently  mentioned  by 
the  ancient  medical  writers,  e.  g.  Galen  (Ad 
Giants,  de  Meth.  Med.  ii.  8,  vol  xL  pt  114, 
Comment,  m  Uippocr.  JSpid.  F/.**  vi.  £,  vol. 
xvii.  pt  ii.  p.  SSI,  De  Compot.  Medieam.  sec 
Loc  viiL  7.  vol.  xiii.  p.  202,  Dt  Locit  A^ti.  ii.  £, 
Tid.  Till,  p^  84,  AAA.  Mtd.  xlL  1,  vol.  x  pb  818), 
Antaeos  {De  Car.  Mori.  CArcm.  fi.  fi,  p.  885), 
I^nhis  Aeglneta  ^iiL  23,  vii.  11,  pp.  440,  €57), 
Oribanus  {S^nopt.  lii  .fhpor.iv.  136,  pp.  54,  S75), 
Aotius  (ii.  4.  28,  iii.  1.  SB,  iii.  2.  1,  iv.  1. 107,  pp. 
SB2.  478, 51 1, 660),  Joannes  Actuarius  {De  Meth, 
Med.  V.  6,  p.  26S),  Matcellui  {De  Medieam^  cc.  20» 
22.  pp.  329,  341),  Alexander  Tralliauus  (pp.  271, 
577,  ed.  Basil.),  Nicobius  Myrepsus  (Da  Qmipot. 
Medieam.  I  243,  383,  pp.  412^  437],  Avicenna 
(Omoh,  v.  1. 1.  vol.  iL  p.  278,  ed.  Venet  1595). 
This  Philon  may  perhi^  be  the  phyddan  whose 
collyrinm  is  quoted  by  Celna  (Dt  Mtdk.  vL  6, 
^II9.) 

2.  The  physician  who  is  mentioned  among  several 
othcn  by  Galen  (De  Meth.  Med.  i.  7,  vol.  x,  p.  53) 
as  belonging  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodid,  is  perhaps 
a  different  person  fnm  the  preceding,  and  must  have 
lived  sonte  time  in  or  aDter  the  first  century  b.  c 
He  may,  parhq^  be  the  contemporary  «f  Phitareh, 
b  the  second  centoiy  after  Christ,  who  la  intro* 
dnced  by  him  in  his  ^mpe^moa  (ii  6. 2,  iv.  1. 1, 
vL  2.  1,  viiL  9. 1).  He  was  of  opinitm  that  the 
disease  called  EMpkaKtiamM  first  appeared  shorUy 
before  his  own  time  ;  bnt  in  this  he  was  probably 
mistaken.  See  JoL  Alb.  Hofinann's  treatise,  Rt»- 
bki  Camna*  ad  Odnm  mgai  ifiAirw  O^ea,  ^ 
Si.   (Lips.  8T0.  1828.) 

A  physician  of  tiiis  name  is  also  mentioned  by 
St.  Epiphanius  (adv.  Haem.  i.  1 ,  3) ;  and  a  writer 
on  metals,  by  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  322);    [W.  A.  Q.] 

PHILON  (^tAwy),  ortista.  1.  Son  of  Antipa- 
ter,  a  statuary  who  lived  in  tiie  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  and  nude  the  statue  of  Hephaestion. 
(Tatian.  Orat.  adv.  Orate.  55,  p.  121,  ed.  WoRh). 
He  also  made  the  statue  of  Zeus  Ourios,  whidt 
stood  on  the  shore  of  the  Black  Sea,  at  the  en- 
trance of  the  Bosporus,  neat  Chalcedon,  and 
formed  an  important  landmaik  tat  wlrae.  It  was 
still  perfect  in  the  tine  of  Cieero  (n  Verr.  it.  58), 
and  the  base  has  been  prewrred  to  modem  times, 
bearing  an  insciiption  of  eight  ele^ac  verses, 
which  is  printed  in  the  works  of  Wheeler,  Spon, 
and  Chishull,  and  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Bnuek, 
AnaL  vid,  iii.  p.  192;  Jacobs,  Anik.  Grate.  voLiv. 
p,  159 ;  camp.  Sillig,  OaiaL  ArtU".  $.9^  Philon 
is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among  the  stataaiiee  who 
nuide  aiiieia»  et  artaaio*  H  venatorta  saertjlQm/esHM. 
(H.  JV.  zzxiT.  6.  a.  19. 1  34). 
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2.  A  very  •minent  architect  at  Atheot  in  the 
time  of  the  iinnwdiate  ancceMon  of  Alexander.  Ha 
bailt  for  Demetriu*  Phalemu,  about  b.  c.  318,  the 
portico  of  twelve  Doric  calamnt  to  the  gmt  temple 
at  Eleiuti.  He  alio  cowtructed  for  die  Athenians, 
iiiHler  tliu  adiiiiui»iratii>Q  ot'  Ljcurgus,  sn  uniiourj 
(unnaiMM&irMNn)  in  tbe  Pdraeens,  cwtainit^  amu 
for  1000  ships  (PUb.  B.  N.  tiL  S7.  a.  W).  Thia 
iroric,  which  oxcited  the  greateat  adminUioo  (Cie. 
itOroL  LU;  Stiab.  ix.  p.395,d.;  Val.  Max. 
riii.  12.  ext.  2),  wsa  deatnjred  in  the  taking  of 
Atimu  by  SuUa.  (PluL  jW&i,  U).  He  wrote 
worka  on  the  architecture  of  temples,  and  on  the 
naval  baiia  which  he  conatmcted  in  the  Peiraeens. 
(VitruT.  »iL  Piaef.  §  12.) 

3.  A  sculptor  (AtStnipTotX  whose  name  appears 
on  an  inscription  recently  discovered  at  Delphi. 
(Ross,  Inter.  Onue.  Ined.  Fasc-  i.  n.  7S.  p.  30 ; 
R.  Rochette,  LeUn  &  M.  Adtom,  p.  384,  2nd  ed.) 

4.  An  engraver  of  medals,  whose  name  is  teen 
Da  the  front  of  the  helmet  of  the  head  of  Minerva, 
whioh  b  the  upa  of  aevcsal  cmxia  of  Hendria  in 
Locania.  Tbelattananextnmelyininateiand  the 
inwription  is  aomatiaw  in  the  fbcm  4IA,  sometimes 
♦lAfl.  (R.  Rochette,  LtUn  A  M.  Schorn^  p.  94, 
2iid  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILONI'CUS,  artUts.  1.  C  ConieUus,  a 
Roman  artist  in  silver,  whose  name  oocors  'in  an 
inscription  found  at  Naibounc,  TABU  abobnt, 
(Uruter,  p.  dcxxxix.  51  Thia  inscription  is  one 
*d  sevenl  proola  that  this  branch  of  the  aru  was 
diligently  cultivated  in  Oaul  under  the  early  em- 
perors. In  other  inscriptions  we  find  mention 
made  of  Vateiarii  Afyailaru,  speomeoa  of  whose 
work  ate  funiahed  by  beandfiil  silver  vases,  which 
have  been  fonnd  in  GaoL  (B.  Bodiette,  £<«r«  A 
M.  SAom,  p.  385. 3nd  ed.) 

2.  M.  Ouinleiaa,  an  artist,  whose  same  occurs 
in  an  iniaiption  (Gmter,  p.  xxv,  1),  where  he  is 
designated  as  Gti^armt,  that  is,  a  maker  of  little 
figures  of  ^MU.    (R.  Rochette,  ^  &)      [P.  S.] 

PHILO'NIDES  (*tXmfam),  an  Athenian 
eanie  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however, 
better  known  as  one  of  the  two  persons  in  whose 
names  Aristophanes  brought  ont  some  of  his  plays, 
than  by  bis  own  dramas.  The  information  we  have 
«f  him  aa  a  poet  can  be  slated  in  a  vary  £bw  worda ; 
bat  the  qaestian  of  hia  oonneetion  with  Aiisto- 
phanaa  demanda  a  careful  eiamination. 

Before  becoming  a  poet,  Philonidea  waa  either  a 
fuller  or  a  painter,  according  to  the  diffoent  texts 
of  Sutdos  and  Eudocia,  the  former  giving  ■yro^iSt, 
the  lattex  ypa^tit.  Three  of  his  plays  are  men- 
turned,  'Amfvii,  KtfOapMt,  and  *tX4rmip»s  ( Said. 
slsl).  The  titia  of  KMop^ot  wonhl  ot  itself  lead 
ua  to  anppose  that  it  was  an  attack  npon  Them- 
manes,  whose  party  fidtleneas  had  gained  bin  die 
w«U-known  epithet  KiBopwos^  and  this  conjecture 
is  fully  confirmed  by  the  rollowing  passage  of  a 
grammarian  (Bekker,  Amed.  p.  100.  I): 
lUitti '  NArraofi''  *iAiwwlh|f  Kotf^fMwt,  where 
via  ou^t  no  donfat  to  nad  *(Asirl>im  fiHr  no  such 
pky  M  PhiKi^ea  ia  ever  mentioned,  but  the 
KMepiw  of  Philonidea.  beudes  being  mentioned 
by  Suidas,  is  several  dmes  quoted  by  Athenoens 
and  other  writers.  The  pluru  number  of  the  title, 
KJ9ofu>04,  is  no  doubt  because  the  chorus  consisted 
of  persons  of  the  character  of  Theramenes.  We 
have  another  example  of  that  confnsioB  between 
qamea  beginning  with  PW^  which  has  been  no- 
ticed under  Phubmok,  in  the  fbet  that  many  frag- 


ments,  which  Stobaeus  has  |neserred  under  ibe 
name  of  Philonides,  are  evidently  from  the  Now 
Comedy,  and  ought  to  be  lucribed  to  Philemon  or 
Philippides,  (Meineke,  J-'i-ag.  Com.  Grate,  vol.  L 
pp.  102—104,  vol.  iL  pp.  421—425 ;  Fabric.  BUi. 
Graec  vol.  iL  pt  4112.) 

The  other  question  respecting  Philonides  is  one 
of  very  great  importance  in  connection  with  the 
litewy  mstoty  of  the  Old  Comedy  in  general,  and 
nf  Ariatophaoee  in  particular.  It  ia  generally 
believed  that  Pbiknidea  waa  an  actor  of  Aristo- 
phanes, who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him 
nnd  to  CoUistratus  his  chief  characters.  But  the 
evidence  on  which  thia  statement  rests  is  rcganlud 
by  some  of  the  best  modem  critics  as  leading  to 
a  very  dilkrent  conclusion,  namely,  that  a«*erai  of 
the  ^ys  of  Aristophanes  were  brought  out  in 
the  names  of  Callistratas  and  Philonides.  Thia 
quesdoD  has  been  treated  of  Inr  such  scholars  lu 
Ranks,  C.  F.  Hermann,  Fritisch,  Hnnovius,  W. 
Dindorf,  and  Droysen  ;  but  by  for  the  most  elabo- 
tate  and  satisfactory  diieaaaion  of  it  ia  that  by 
Theodor  Bergk,  prefixed  to  hia  edition  of  the  fiag- 
ments  of  Aristophanes,  in  Meineke^  Fragmemla 
Conneonim  Oraeconm,  voU  ii.  pp.  90*2 — 939. 

It-  must  be  remembered  that,  when  a  poet 
wished  to  exhibit  a  drama^  he  bad  first  to  apply  to 
cither  tlia  first  or  second  archon  for  a  clionis,  his 
obtaining  wltidi  depended  on  the  opinion  of  tbo 
archon  as  to  the  merits  of  his  play,  and  also  in  no 
small  degree  on  personal  and  pcdidcal  influence. 
We  even  find  choruses  refused  to  such  poets  as 
Sophocles  and  Cratinos.  Even  when  he  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  chonia,  he  bad  to  encounter  the 
proverbial  capricionsness  of  an^ Athenian  audience, 
whose  treatment  even  of  Md'&vonrites  waa,  as 
Aristophanes  compUins,  no  small  diaconngement 
to  a  young  candidate  for  their  fiivonr.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  obstacles  which  a  young  poet  foond 
thus  placed  in  bis  way  npon  the  very  threshold, 
two  courses  were  customary:  the  candidate  for 
dramadc  bonoura  either  brought  out  in  hie  own 
name  the  pUy  of  some  popular  poet,  the  intrioMC 
merit  of  which  was  snre  to  obtain  a  chwus,  or  else 
he  availed  himself  of  the  reputation  of  a  well- 
known  poet  by  applying  for  a  chorus  in  his  name. 
The  result  waa  that  by  the  former  plan,  wliich  we 
know  to  have  baan  aupted  by  the  soas  id  Aeachy- 
loa,  Sophodeai  and  Anatt^banea,  the  young  poet^ 
name  became  known,  he  could  mon  easily 
hope  to  obtain  a  chorus  for  one  of  his  own  play*  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  reception  of  his  works 
woidd  encourage  him  to  appear  again  under  his 
own  nama,  or  the  contrary.  There  is,  in  &ct,  a 
pusqs  of  Aiiatophaaea,  whidi,  if  tka  Span  ba 
tnterpnted  closely,  would  tnggeat  the  notion  that 
it  waa  cuatomary  for  a  young  poet  to  paaa  tfaroi^ 
the  following  three  stages:  the  first,  aasiatiog 
another  poet  in  the  composition  of  the  less  im- 
portant passages  of  his  phiys  (like  the  pupils  of  a 
great  artist),  as  we  know  Eupolis  to  have  woriced 
under  Ariatophanea  in  the  Km^Ui ;  then  patting 
oat  hia  own  dtanma  nndw  the  name  of  another 
poet,  in  order  to  aee  how  the  popular  Csvour  in- 
clined ;  and  lasUy,  producing  them  in  hia  own 
name.  These  several  stsges  are  perhaps  intimated 
by  the  phiasca,  iptntr  jirtaSat^  wpttpartSmu  koI 
Ttis  drt/tovf  Stoflpqmu,  and  tai9tpim»  oArir  covr^ 
in  the  passage  ollodad  to  {Eq,  541 — 543,  aee 
Bergk,  Le.  pp.  916,  917).  In  addition  to  the 
laaaona  jnat  atated,  there  is  a  my  common  opiniea. 
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tiondcd  on  tbe  lUtemrnt  of  n  gnuninanan  (Schol. 
m  Aritbifk  Nmb.  530),  that  an  ezpieH  bw  for- . 
bad*  a  poot  to  exhibit  a  dtama  in  hit  own  name 
while  he  ma  aadcr  tUrty  yean  of  age  ;  but 
Beifk  baa  shown  (Lc  fp.  906,  907)  that  this  law 
M  pnlMbl;  one  of  thow  innnmetable  iktioiu  of  the 
coounentaton,  who  itate  aa  facts  things  which  are 
Hinpl;  the  expreMion  of  their  own  notion  of  their 
anthffV  neaoing ;  ibr  Aeichyliw,  SmbodM,  and 
Earipklca  an  all  known  to  jam  onn(|ht  out 
play*  in  their  own  namea  while  tbey  were  under 
thir^.- 

Now,  in  erery  oaie,  the  name  entoUed  in  the 
pnbUc  records  was  that  of  the  person  in  whose 
name  the  chonis  was  apfdied  for,  whether  he  were 
the  real  author  or  not,  and  this  is  tiie  name  which 

ran  in  tbe  DiJatBoSa  prefixed  to  a  pky  under 
form  49Mxfitt  Std  KaXXtrr(xir«v  {Aeham.),  or 
St  ainS  ToS  'Apurro^vovs  (Equit.).  In  fhct, 
according  to  the  original  spirit  of  the  institution,  the 
oiorvs  was  the  only  essential  part  of  a  play, 
and  tbe  poblic  Ainctionariea  knew  nothing  of  tiie 
aaOar  aa  SMoi,  bat  ooly  of  He  ieadmr  o/Uu  lAonu. 
Now  we  cKO  eaaQy  imdentand  how*  when  a  poet 
was  wealthy  and  fend  of  enjc^mant,  ha  mi^t 
choose  to  assign  the  laborious  dn^  of  truning  Uie 
chflcns  and  actors  to  another  person  ;  and  thus, 
hnidea  the  nasonsalready  stated  tut  a  poet^  osisg 
aMtber'%  name  at  tbe  ooaunenoement  d  his  career, 
we  see  anetW  gnmnd  cm  which  he  mi^t  continue 
thst  pnctice,  after  bis  reputation  was  established. 

Now  we  learn  firom  Aristophanes  himself  to  say 
aatking  of  other  oiidenee,  not  only  the  &et  that  lie 
bioeght  oat  bis  early  plays  in  the  nanM*  of  other 
poets,  but  also  his  reasons  tot  a»  dmng.  In  the 
J^niam$  of  the  KnighU  fiU),  be  itatM  that 
be  had  pacised  tUs  couse,  not  ftom  want  of 
tha«gfat,  but  fnn  a  seiMe  of  the  difficnlty  <tf  his 
pswfcssicn,  and  fimn  a  fear  that  he  might  sufiw 
fram  th^  fkklasesB  of  taste  which  the  Athenians 
bad  shewn  towards  other  poets,  as  Uagnes,  Crates, 
mad  Cntinos.  Again,  in  tbe  Para&wt*  of  the 
OimdM  (t.  530),  he  exprsasea  the  Hiiie  thing  in 
the  fidlewing  sSgaificant  laaipu^ 
K^W,  mpMm  Tdp  fr'  if,  nix  if^  nf  fm  rmct^ 
iEMwa^  «^  r  ir4fa  ra  AofaCo'  dtffA^ro, 

who*  the  last  words  •ridendybaply,  if  tbe  figue 
is  to  be  interpreted  eensistentfy,  that  the  person  in 
wboM  nanus  be  brought  out  the  play  referred  to 
(the  Aula&u)  was  amoUmr  pott.  It  was  evidently 
die  wnrd  ii^y  in  this  passage  that  misled  the 
scholiast  into  his  bncy  of  a  1^1  pnhibidon. 

We  nnet  now  inquire  whsdt  light  the  ancient 
IBonwuaM  throw  npon  the  subject.  Tbe  antbor 
sf  the  aneoymou  w^^  Kw^itMv,  who  is  de- 
ddedly  aae  of  tbe  beet  of  these  writers,  states  (p. 
xzix.)  t^  **  Aristepbanw  fittt  sxhilnted  (J8fSa{<) 
in  the  aRbmiship  of  Diotimni  (s.  c  427),  >n  die 
Boae  U  Callistratns  (SmI  KaAAicprpciTov)  ;  for  bis 
palitical  ceaiediea  (rdf  weAinitdf )  they  say  that  he 
put  tebini,blt  than  igidnet  Eoripidesand  Socrates 
t»  l*haanUea ;  and  en  aocoont  of  this  (first  diwna) 
Wag  sslBomsd  a  good  poet,  he  conquered  on  snb- 
wqnent  ooMioiM  (rods  Kotimis,  tc  xp^yovs),  en- 
nOing  Usown  name  as  tbe  antbor  (twiypa^/Mtm). 
Afterwards  he  MTe  his  dmaaa  to  bii  son"  ( Aiaros). 
Tbe  play  whin  be  exhibited  on  this  oocasioa  was 
thsAwr«Asv(AUkj.e;aiidAU.).  Totbenne 
dkt  awHber  reapceMUe  gmnwian,  the  anther  of 
fttBfcii£Aiistophaiws,ttni  iit(piixxxr.)tbftt'*b«i« 


at  first  exceedingly  cautious  and  otherwise  clever, 
he  brought  out  (ica^fti,  the  regular  word  for  bringing 
into  a  contest)  ,his  first  dcuus  in  the  nanus  m 
(Sid)  Callutratas  and  Pbilonides ;  wber^bre  be 
trns  ridiculed  ....  on  the  ground  that  he  labonniit 
for  ot/tcn !  but  afterwords  he  eontatded  m  lUi  ew« 
nuitte  (aJrdt  ^TStWiraTo)  : "  here  sgain  the  phiasu 
"thst  he  laboured  for  others**  moat  imjdy  tbiit 
CallistnUus  and  Pbilonides  were  poets. 

Thus  &r  all  ia  dear  and  eensistent  Aristo- 
phanes, from  motives  of  modes^  and  caution, 
bat  not  &om  any  legal  necesnty,  began  to  exhibit, 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  Calliitntns, 
and  afterwarda  of  Pbibnidea.  The  auccess  of 
these  fitet  eSorts  enconnged  him  to  come  forward 
aa  the  avowed  author  of  his  plays ;  and  again, 
towards  &e  close  of  his  life,  he  aided  his  son 
Araros,  by  allowing  him  to  brin^  out  some  of  his 
drantts  (the  Coealtu  for  example)  m  his  own  name. 
But  at  the  close  of  this  very  same  1^4  a/JH»- 
topluMai  (pi  xxxix.)  we  And  the  error  which  we 
have  to  expose,  but  yet  oombined  with  truth  as  to 
the  main  bcL,  in  the  statement  that "  the  acton  of 
Aristophanes  were  Calliatratos  and  Pbilonides,  m 
wAo*o  nonet  (St*  Sn)  he  exhibited  his  own  dnnnas, 
the  public  (or  poUticftl)  ones  (rd  S^nfunuti)  in  tbe 
name  of  Pbilonides,  and  the  private  (or  personal) 
ones(-rdlSM#Tucd)inthatofCMlistntas.**  Itsaen* 
that  the  grammarian,  tboq^  hiimelf  andantaml- 
ing  the  meaning  of  Std,oop)ed  tbecnor  into  which 
some  fonner  writer  bad  been  led,  by  sni^>o«ng 
that  it  reftned  to  the  acton .-  for,  that  it  cannot 
have  that  sense  in  tbe  passage  before  ns,)s  obvious 
fron  the  taiilology  which  would  arise  from  su 
tnnalatbag  it,  aM  ficom  Uts  fiiree  of  tbe  JavroS ; 
nandy,  lie  oslon  of  Aiistophanao  wan  Callis- 
tiataa  mi  Pbilonides,  by  whom  as  aetan  be  exhi- 
bited his  otm  dramas."  We  may,  bowever,  with 
great  probability  r^rd  the  passage  a*  a  iMer  in- 
terpolation :  how  little  credit  is  due  to  it  is  plain 
from  tbe  Isct  that  the  distribution  of  subjects  ui  the 
last  elanae  agrees  n«ther  witlt  tbe  teatimony  al- 
randy  eited,  oor  with  tbe  infoimation  which  we 
derive  from  the  i>UafealiaB,  as  to  the  plays  whi^ 
were  assigned  reqiectivdy  to  Pbilonides  and  Cal- 
listratns. From  the  JXdateaUae  and  other  testi- 
monies, we  find  tiiat  the  JBaijitomtHu  (&  c.  426) 
and  the  ^eiantjim*  (ca  425)  were  also  brought 
ont  in  the  name  of  Callistrntos  ;  and  that  the  fiiat 
play  which  Aristopbsnea  exhibited  in  his  owa 
name  was  the  Kit^iii,  b.  c.  424  (JSiSdx^....!^ 
wiroS  ToS  'A^Hcrro^iuwis,  XHdtuc).  And  hence 
tbe  notion  has  been  hastily  adopted,  that  be  bence- 
fortb  oolilinved  to  exhibit  in  liis  own  nauM*  until 
towanb  dM  close  of  bis  lib,  when  ha  allowed 
Atatoe  to  biing  mit  his  pbys.  But,  ni  tbe  con- 
trary, we  find  uom  the  DidmeaUM  tlut  he  broaght 
out  tile  BbrdM  (b.  c.  414)  and  the  Zgmttrata  (b.  c. 
411)  in  the  name  of  Callistatns  (Sid  KaXXw- 
rpirtv). 

Thns  far  the  tesrimomea  quoted  have  only  re> 
fcimd  to  PbOonidea  in  general  terns :  it  lem^na 
to  be  eeen  what  particubr  plays  Aristophanea 
Imii^t  ont  in  hie  name.  From  the  above  state- 
ments of  tb*  grammarians  it  mkht  be  inbned  that 
Aristophanes  used  tbe  name  of  Pbilonides  in  this 
manner  bejbn  the  composition  of  the  f  e^Us  ;  but 
this  is  probably  only  a  part  of  the  error  by  which 
it  ma  aaamned  that,  from  the  time  of  bis  ewritritiiig 
tbe  Km^di,  it  wae  bis  eoutmit  natom  to  bring 
ont  bis  comedies  fat  bis  owa  name.   It  is  true  ifaal 
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2.  A  rerj  emintmt  uehitact  at  Athens  in  the 
timeof  the  immediate  uicoeaeon  of  Alexander.  He 
built  tu  Donetriw  Pbalermii,  aboat  s.c.  318,  die 
portico  of  twelve  Doric  coliunni  to  the  greet  temple 
ftt  iQeurii.  He  ^eo  conctructed  for  the  AtfaeaianB, 
i.uiler  till!  aduiiulitntioii  vl'  Ljcurgiu,  an  aruioiirj' 
(aTMoiiien/armin^  in  the  Pdrueua,  cootuning  turn 
hr  1000  flhips  (Plin.  S.  N.  vii.  S7.  a.  »>  This 
work,  wfaidi  excited  the  gnatett  admintion  (Cie. 
AOrat.  L14  ;  Stnb.  ix.  p.395,d.;  Val.  Maxi 
Tiii.  12.  ext.  2),  waa  destroyed  in  the  taking  of 
Athena  hj  SuUa.  (PIuL  SiUUi,  U).  He  wrote 
worka  on  the  architecture  of  tcraplei,  and  on  the 
naval  baiin  which  he  conatructed  in  the  Peiracena. 
(.Vitnjv.  viL  Praef.  §  12.) 

3.  A  Kulptor  {^iSovpy6s%  whoae  name  ^tpean 
on  an  inacription  leoently  ditcorered  at  DelphL 
(Roaa,  /ucr.  Grtm.  Ined.  Faae.  L  n.  73.  p.  SO  f 
R,  Kochett^  Lettn  d  M.  Sckorn,  p.  384,  2nd  ed.) 

4.  An  engcarer  of  medala,  whoae  name  ia  leen 
on  the  front  of  the  helmet  of  the  head  oC  Minerva, 
vhish  ia  tha  type  of  aaTCisl  drina  of  HeiaeUia  in 
Lncnnia.  Tbalatlsnai«axtKmdyminate,and  the 
iniwription  ia  Bometimaa  in  tha  fbcm  ♦IA,  awnetimea 
*1AA.  (R.  Hochette,  Ltltn  A  M.  Sion,  p.  94, 
2ad  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILONI'CUS,  artj^ts.  1.  C.  Comelioa,  a 
Roman  ardat  in  ulver,  whose  namo  occora'in  ma 
iiitcription  found  at  Naiboune^  WAan  arobnt. 
(Oruter,  p.  dczxxix.  &),  Thn  inseription  ]•  one 
of  iBTenit  proofs  that  this  branch  of  toe  aita  was 
diligently  cultivated  in  Oaol  under  the  early  cm- 
perori.  In  other  inacriptions  we  find  mention 
made  of  roao^'i  Argmiarii,  specimena  of  whoae 
woric  are  faniahed  by  beantiM  Hirer  vases,  which 
kava  been  fbnnd  in  OaaL  (R.  Rocbette,  LaUn  i 
M.  Sekorm,    385,  3nd  ed.) 

3.  M.  (kanleina,  an  ordst,  whoae  name  occora 
in  an  inscription  (Gmter,  p.  xxr.  1),  where  he  ia 
designated  as  Caiiiariiii,  that  is,  a  maker  of  little 
Jigm«a  of  jam.    (R.  Rochette,  ^e.)     [P.  S.] 

PUILO'NIDES  (fiAwiSiis),  an  Athenian 
oomie  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  who  is,  however, 
better  Icnown  u  one  of  the  two  persons  in  whose 
names  Ariat^hanes  brought  out  some  of  his  plays, 
than  by  his  own  dramas.  The  information  we  have 
of  him  aa  ■  poet  can  be  staled  in  avery  &wvrorda; 
bat  tha  qaaation  of  his  conneetion  with  Aristo- 
phansi  demanda  a  caitfnl  exsmination. 

Before  becoming  a  poet,  Philonides  was  either  a 
fuller  or  a  painter,  according  to  the  different  texta 
of  Suidaa  and  Eudocia,  the  former  giving  yra^ut, 
the  latter  ypa^t.  Three  of  his  playa  are  men- 
tioned,  'Aiifinh  K^fcfMW,  and  tiArraifMs  (Suid. 
a.*.^  The  title  of  Kitofnt  would  of  itself  lead 
vs  to  snppoM  that  H  was  an  attadt  upon  Theia- 
menes,  whoae  party  fickleness  had  gunad  him  the 
w^-known  e[Hthet  Ki$ofam,  and  this  conjecture 
is  inlly  confirmed  by  the  following  paasage  of  a 
gmunaiiaa  (Brickw^  Amed.  p.  100.  1):  9iipa- 
iJmn '  T^r  KAip'Mifr  ■  tiXtwirfhit  XoAfproif,  where 
ii<i  ou^t  ao  doriit  to  read  *iA«WSi)t,  for  no  such 
play  M  Philipindea  is  aw  mentioned,  bvt  the 
KMs^km  of  Philonides,  besides  being  menUoned 
hy  Snidaa,  is  several  times  quoted  by  Athcnaeua 
and  other  writers.  The  plural  number  of  the  title, 
UAOa/uioi,  ia  no  doubt  because  the  chorua  conaiated 
of  persona  of  the  character  of  Theramenes.  We 
haf«  aoather  ■■^'■j^l*  of  that  confiuion  between 
ifmm  beginning  mth  PUt^  which  has  been  no- 
ticvS  vaitt  Philbmok,  in  the  fiiet  that  many  frag- 


ments, which  Stobaens  has  preserved  under  lUe 
name  of  Philonides,  are  evidently  from  the  NtfW 
Comedy,  and  ought  to  be  ascribed  to  Phi  lemon  or 
Philip^es.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Chwu  Graa.  vnl.  L 
pp.  102—104,  vol.  iL  pp.  421— 425;  Fabric  £UU: 
Oraec  vol.  iL  4112.) 

The  other  questioo  respecting  Philimidea  is  one 
of  very  great  importance  In  connection  with  tha 
liteiary  hisloiy  of  the  Old  Comedy  in  xeneml,  suid 
of  Aristophanes  in  particular.  It  is  geanally 
believed  that  Philonides  waa  an  actor  of  Artaro- 
phanes,  who  is  said  to  have  committed  to  him 
and  to  Calli^tratus  his  chief  characters.  But  the 
evidence  on  which  this  statement  rests  is  n^rdcd 
by  some  of  the  best  modern  critics  as  leading  la 
a  very  difierent  conclusion,  namely,  that  swreial  of 
the  plays  of  Aristophanes  were  brosght  out  in 
die  names  of  Callistratua  and  Philonides.  Thia 
question  baa  been  treated  of  by  each  scholar*  ns 
Ranks,  C.  F.  Hermann,  Frituch,  Hanovioa,  W. 
Diadorf,  and  Droysm  ;  but  by  iar  the  most  elabo- 
rate and  satis£Mtoiy  diseassiQn  of  it  is  that  bj 
Tbeodor  fisrgk,  pnnaed  to  his  edition  of  the  fiag^ 
menta  of  Aristophanea,  in  Meineke^  fi  iijiaiiialii 
Comiconm  GrMconm,  voL  iL  pp.  902—939. 

It-  muat  be  remembered  that,  when  a  poet 
wished  to  exhibit  a  dnuna^  ha  had  first  to  apply  to 
either  di*  first  or  second  arcbon  for  a  choma,  hia 
obtaining  which  dependod  on  the  opinion  of  tho 
archon  as  to  the  nerita  of  hia  play,  and  also  in  no 
small  degree  on  personal  and  ptrfitical  influence-. 
We  even  find  chonues  rafnaea  to  sodi  poeu  aa 
Sophocles  and  Cratinos.  Even  when  he  succeed od 
in  obtaining  a  chorus,  he  had  to  eneonnter  the 
proverbial  capriciousneu  of  an, Athenian  asdtenoe, 
whose  treatmoit  evan  of  ■dd'&Toniitaa  ma,  aa 
Aristophanes  complains,  no  seaall  discottfigtmeot 
to  a  young  candidate  for  th«r  favour.  In  order  to 
reduce  the  obatadea  which  a  young  poet  foond 
thus  [daced  in  his  way  upon  the  very  threabold, 
two  courses  were  customary:  the  candidato  for 
dramatic  honours  either  brought  out  in  bis  own 
name  the  t^y  of  some  popohw  poet,  the  intrinsic 
merit  of  wnidi  was  nio  to  obtain  a  chorua,  or  else 
ha  availed  himself  of  the  reputation  of  ■  well- 
known  poet  by  wii4ying  for  a  choma  in  his  dbsm^ 
The  result  waa  that  by  the  former  phm,  which  wo 
know  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  sons  of  Aeocfay- 
Ina,  Sophocles,  and  Aristophanes,  the  yomig  post^ 
name  became  known,  and  bo  oould  more  camly 
hope  to  obtain  a  choras  for  one  of  his  own  plays  ; 
and,  in  the  latter  case,  the  reception  of  hia  woxka 
would  encourage  him  to  ^pear  again  xmder  hia 
own  name,  or  the  contrary.  Tbm  is,  in  &cV,  a 
passage  of  Aristophanea,  which,  if  the  fiynn  be 
interpreted  dtwely,  would  suggest  the  notion  that 
it  was  customary  for  a  young  poet  to  pass  tbroagh 
the  following  three  stages:  the  first,  assiatiag 
another  poet  in  the  compoution  of  the  lesa  im- 
portant  passages  of  his  plays  (like  the  pupils  of  a 
great  artist),  as  w«  know  EapoUa  to  hava  woikad 
under  Aiist^>hanao  in  the  £atpUt ;  than  patting 
ont  his  own  dramas  under  the  name  of  aootfaer 
poet,  in  order  to  see  how  the  popular  &VDnr  in- 
clined ;  and  lastly,  poducing  them  in  his  own 
name.  Theae  lerend  stages  are  perhaps  intimated 
by  the  phmaea,  ipifip'  •fivtv^at,  lepttportSam  koX 
Toit  iMifuvs  ttaSp^atUy  and  Kwitptw  cuiriy  iaur^ 
in  the  pasa^  allnded  to  (Sq.  £41—343,  aee 
Bergk,  £&  pp.  916,  917).  In  addition  to  the 
reatmis  just  stated,  then  is  a  very  common  opinioo. 
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tmnded  m  ihe  ■tatamnt  of  »  gmnmarian  (Sdul.  ' 
M  Ariitapk.  Nmk.  5S0^,  tlwt  la  upnu  Uw  for- 
bade a  poet  to  exhibit  a  dntma  in  kii  own  nanw 
while  h«  w«  under  ihirt;  y««r»  <J  an  t  but 
Beigk  has  ihowsi  {Le.  VP-  906, 907)  that  thk  kw 
M  iKofaalily  one  of  thoM  umiiawnUe  fictioiu  the 
roauaeotuon,  who  eute  ae  facta  thi&ga  which  ue 
aimplj  the  expreesion  of  thrir  own  douod  of  their 
iLDthoc'k  meeninK ;  for  Aeichvliu,  Swhodea,  and 
Eatipidea  are  all  known  to  hare  brongbt  out 
playv  in  their  own  naroea  wlula  they  were  under 
thirty.' 

Now,  in  every  oue,  the  name  enrolled  in  the 
pahlic  recoidt  waa  that  of  the  person  in  whoK 
nane  the  chonu  was  applied  for,  whether  he  were 
the  real  author  or  not,  and  this  ia  the  name  which 
appwn  in  tha  JMiuaalim  prefixed  to  a  pky  under 
the  bna  OMji^n  U  KmXAinpArov  {Aekim.),  or 
V  9*nS  Tof  'AftOTo^mn  {Eqiul.).  In  Cut, 
aeeacdiug  to  the  oi^inal  spirit  of  the  institution,  the 
eiontf  was  dte  only  essential  part  of  a  ^y, 
and  the  pablic  functimaries  knew  nothing 
nAar  as  amei,  bat  aoly  of  tke  leadwr  o/tke  dtonu. 
Now  we  can  ewly  undnstand  how,  when  a  poet 
was  wealthy  nd  bud  oi  enjoynient,  he  might 
choose  to  aaa^  the  hborions  dnlj  of  training  the 
chorus  and  acton  to  another  penon ;  and  thus, 
bendes  the  wasons  already  stated  for  a  poet's  using 
another^  naae  at  the  eommencettent  of  his  career, 
we  see  another  ground  on  which  he  might  continue 
that  paetiee,  iter  Ub  lapmatkB  «aa  aatiUisbed. 

Now  we  kw  ften  AriitnphwiM  himael^  to  say 
aethii^  of  other  erideoee,  not  raly  the  &ct  that  he 
bcooghi  oat  hu  early  plays  in  the  namea  of  other 
poets,  hut  also  hie  reasons  for  so  doin^  In  the 
/"aratasM  of  the  KnighU  (t.  £14),  he  states  that 
he  had  puiocd  this  course,  not  from  want  of 
tbou^it,  but  &tMn  a  KiiM  of  the  di&mlt;  of  his 
pnlnsioa,  and  from  a  fear  that  he  might  snfier 
fm  that  fickleness  of  taste  which  the  Atbentans 
ud  shewn  towaida  other  poeta,  as  Magnes,  dates, 
and  CntiaasL  Again,  in  the  ^orofafis  of  the 
CbMb  (t.  530),  he  expresaea  the  hum  dung  in 
the  StBowing  ngnifiamt  langMge 
K*7rf,  n^roKfip  fr'  ij,  Ktixi^wiifUH  TMf4> 
jCfffM,  mil  r  iripa  rtt  AeMo'  dnlXsTo, 

where  the  last  words  endently  imply,  if  the  figure 
is  to  be  tnterpieted  eMisistantly,  tut  the  person  in 
aboM  aarae  he  bnngfat  out  tht  jltj  nfened  to 
(theJMeto) was mtOtr potL  Itwueeideat^ 
Ae  word  in  this  passage  that  misled  tbs 
scholisst  into  his  fancy  of  a  l^d  pcohibitiML 

Ws  must  now  inquire  what  l^t  the  andent 
gnmBMiiana  throw  npoi  the  lobjoct.  The  author 
of  the  aaoaymona  won,  Ilfpl  Wfiwf  Mas;  who  is  de- 
cidedly one  of  the  best  i£  theae  writen,  states  (p. 
WL.)  that  **  Aristophanw  first  exhiUted  (<S|8a(t) 
in  the  arehonahip  of  Diotimns  (b.  c  427),  in  tfie 
asme  of  Camstratos  (Sid  KaAAiorparev) ;  for  hia 
pditied  comediea  (TdtwoAmad*)  they  ny  thai  ha 
gWBtohiBi.h«ttheaeigriMtEarifM«iiodSea«lea 
IB  l^aeniJes  ;  and  on  aoeoaDt  irf  this  (first  dma) 
heiag  csteemud  a  good  poet,  he  conqnered  on  enl^ 
H({aeBt  OGcnaiona  (to^  AenWi,  sc.  -xpAvmn),  m- 
rolling  Usown  name  as  the  author  (i«0'f*f<^'<ivt). 
Afitenrards  he  gare  hie  dnmai  to  hia  soa"  { Araroa ). 
The  phy  which  ha  exhibited  on  thu  eocaoea  was 
llieAaiTsU!r(iVk&.f.e.  and^Sbk^).  To  the  same 
dfcct  ne^orRapeetahle  giaaimarian,  the  anther  of 
tblrfeaC&iHlopbniMa,tdb  n^pkasrOthat"  bring 
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at  tirst  ezeeedingly  canUoas  and  otherwise  clercr, 
he  brought  out  iwaSfci,  the  r^ular  word  forbringiug 
into  ■  contest)  his  first  dnmas  in  the  namtui  uf 
(tid)  Callistratns  and  Philonides  ;  wherefore  he 
was  ridiciiled  ....  on  the  ground  thai  he  laUmmi 
for  otkert  ;  bnt  afterwards  he  ooalmdef^  m  Ut  om» 
Hunu  (o^dt  ■ifymvlama) here  again  the  phiasv 
**that  be  kboured  for  others"  mast  imply  that 
CaUistratns  and  Philonidea  were  poela. 

Thua  br  all  ia  dear  and  conuetaab  Aristo* 
phanes,  from  motires  of  nodeoty  and  caution, 
but  not  &om  sny  legsl  necessity,  bcgnn  to  exhibit, 
not  in  his  own  name,  but  in  that  of  CaUisttatns, 
and  afterwards  of  Philonidet.  The  success  of 
these  first  effi>rts  encoutaged  him  to  come  forward 
04  the  avowed  author  of  his  plays ;  and  i^iain, 
towards  the  close  of  hia  Uie,  be  ^ded  hia  son 
Araros,  by  allowing  him  to  bring  out  some  of  hia 
dramas  (the  Cboafas  for  example)  in  his  own  name. 
Bnt  at  the  close  of  this  very  same  loft  of  Arit- 
tojAoMi  (p.  xxxix.)  we  find  the  error  which  wo 
have  to  expose,  but  yet  combined  with  truth  as  to 
the  main  fact,  in  the  statement  that  "  the  at/on  of 
Anato^aaaa  wen  Calliatntne  and  Philonides,  sa 
wHpii  MMsas  (St*  Sr)  he  exhSnted  his  own  draniaat 
^  pnblie  (at  polilial)  ones  (ri  Simeruut)  ia  the 
name  of  Phikmides,  and  the  private  (or  personal) 
onee(TdISMn-ucd)inthatofCailistratas."  Itsoeree 
that  the  grammarian,  though  himself  onderstand- 
ing  the  meaoing  of  Std,  copied  the  error  into  which 
some  fenner  writer  had  been  led,  by  supposinf 
that  it  zefetred  to  the  tulen:  tor,  that  it  cannot 
have  that  aense  in  the  pasMgo  before  ns,  is  obvious 
from  the  taatology  which  wonld  arise  from  so 
translating  it,  sad  from  the  fans  of  the  imrrew  ) 
mmly,  "  da  aeton  of  Aikb^haaaa  wm  CalUa- 
tntni  nd  Kikmldea,  by  wham  at  aekn  he  exhi- 
bited his  ospe  drama*."  We  may,  however,  with 
great  probability  regard  the  passage  aa  a  later  in- 
tarpotatian:  how  little  credit  is  due  to  it  is  plain 
tnmi  the  (act  that  the  distribution  of  subjects  in  the 
last  cbasa  agrees  neither  with  the  testimony  at 
n«ty  dted,  nor  with  tha  infonatioa  which  wo 
dedva  fimn  the  JidaseaWai,  ae  to  the  plays  which 
were  furigittil  reqiectivriy  to  Philonides  and  Cai- 
Hsttatas.  Fkon  ttte  Didatealiiu  and  other  teeti- 
moniea,  wc  find  that  the  Bab^omaat  (a.  c.  426) 
and  the  Atinnkm  (n.  c.  425)  wue  also  iMvaght 
out  in  the  name  of  CalliHtratua  ;  and  that  the  first 
pbj  whkfa  Aristophanea  axhiUted  in  Us  aim 
unwaa  the  f  a^jito,  a  434  (fftMx**.. .  .Si' 
■dree  tov  'Afivro^aMvi,  Didoac).  And  hence 
the  notion  has  been  hastily  ad<^ted,  that  he  hence- 
forth continued  to  exhibit  in  hia  own  name,  until 
towards  the  close  of  his  Ufa,  when  be  allowed 
Anuos  to  bring  out  his  plays.  But,  on  the  con- 
trary, we  find  from  the  Jiefasogfiae  that  he  brought 
out  the  Birdi  (a.  a  414)  and  the  i>iirfraJe  (a.  a 
411)  in  the  name  of  CallistratM  (Sid  KoU^- 

Thus  fitf  the  testimonies  quoted  have  only  re- 
tend  to  Phiknides  in  general  tema :  it  remaina 
to  be  teen  what  particnkr  pkys  Aristophanei 
brought  out  in  his  name.  From  the  above  stal»- 
menta  of  the  grammarians  itmight  be  infcired  that 
Ari^ophanea  used  the  naam  of  Philonides  in  this 
manner  befim  the  composition  of  the  Km^il*  ,*  but 
this  u  probably  osdy  a  pert  vi  the  error  by  which 
it  waaaaamnedthat,  fnaathatbieariuacxiubiting 
the  Knigkit,  h  ww  U*  eualanl  coatam  to  hat^ 
oat  fau  eomedk*  hi  hk  owa  bsbm.   It  k  tma  that 
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the  tcholiut  on  the  pa«sa^  from  the  CTotidf,  above 
qaotcd,  in  which  the  Diutaleu  is  referred  to,  ex- 
pkioi  th*  phnie  Mpa  u  meaning  tiAM'tSTii 
Kol  KoAAbTpvTor,  nod  Dindorf,  by  putting  toge- 
ther thii  pu«8ge  and  the  above  inference,  imagines 
that  the  DaetaletM  was  brought  out  in  the  name  of 
Pbilonides  (Frag,  Aria.  Iktet.)  ;  but  the  icholiaat 
i«  eridenll;  referring,  not  to  mnch  to  the  bringing 
ont  tiiia  partknUr  ^7  (for  mSs  hipa  cannot 
mean  two  peracnu,  nor  were  dramai  ever  brought 
out  in  note  than  one  name)  as  to  the  practice  of 
Aristophanea  with  reepect  to  leveml  of  his  plnja. 
Then  ii,  therefore,  no  reason  for  the  violent  and 
arlMtnry  alteraUon  of  the  words  of  the  granAurian, 
who,  ft>  above  quoted,  expressly  says  that  the  phiy 
was  exhibited  8m  KtAXiarpdrou.  There  is,  there- 
fan,  no  evidenee  that  Aiiltopfaaitei  ezhltnted  under 
the  name  of  Philonides  previous  to  the  date  of  the 
Knipklt ;  hut  that  he  did  so  afterwards  we  know 
on  the  clearest  evidence.  His  next  plfeji  the 
CUmdM  (B.  c.  483),  we  might  suppose  to  have  been 
brought  out  in  the  name  <rf  PhiliniideB,  on  aecoont 
of  the  statement  of  the  grammaiian,  that  Ariito- 
j»haneB  assigned  to  him  the  plays  againat  Soexates 
and  Euripides,  coupled  with  the  known  bet  that 
the  Frofft  were  exhibited  in  the  name  of  Philo- 
nides ;  but,  however  this  may  be,  we  find  that,  in 
the  following  year,  a.  c.  422,  Aristophanes  brought 
oat  two  play%  tlw  Pnagon  and  the  Wai^  both 
in  the  nanM  tit  Philonides,  and  gained  with  them 
the  first  and  second  prixe.  This  statement  rests 
on  the  anthwity  of  the  difGcnlt  and  certainly  cor- 
rupted paraage  in  the  Didtuealia  of  the  Watpt, 
into  the  critical  discussion  of  which  we  cannot  here 
enter,  further  than  to  give,  as  the  result,  the  fol- 
lowing amended  na^iw,  which  ii  fonnded  on  the 
Ravenna  MS.,  adopted  both  by  Dindorf  and  Beigk, 
and  of  the  eorrectnen  of  which  there  can  now 
hurdly  be  a  doubt : — ^tZMx^  tpx^rrof  'kfiv- 
clou  M  ^lAwWSou  if  ^  vtf  dXt^TidSi t  (it. 
ttinpot)  ^w.  tts  Alfma :  ml  tviim  wpthot  ♦iAt#- 
wlSvt  npoetyiin,  Atinm  llpiattai  •/  (i,e,  rpfrof ) ; 
from  which  we  leain  that  the  Wiapt  waa  exhibited 
at  the  Lenaea,  in  the  89th  Olympiad,  in  the  year 
of  the  Arehon  Amynias,  under  the  name  of  Philo- 
nides, and  that  it  gained  the  eeeond  place,  the  fint 
being  asi^ned  to  uw  npetFywr,  wbieb  was  also  ex- 
hibited in  the  name  of  niitonidei,  and  which  we 
know  from  othw  eonraes  to  have  been  a  play  of 
Aristophanes  (see  the  Fragments),  and  the  Uiinl  to 
the  Tlpiatta  of  Lencon.* 

In  the  year  b.  c.  414  we  agwn  find  Aristophanes 
exhibiting  two  phiys  (thoo^  at  diffennt  festivals), 
the  AmjMarwM,  in  the  name  of  Philonides,  and 
the  BM»t  in  that  of  CUlistiattu  {Arg.  tjs  jfe.)  ; 
and,  hatly*  we  iMm  fimn  the  iXAnealfo  to  the 
Fngt^  that  that  phiy  also  was  brought  ont  in  the 
name  of  Philonides.  We  thns  see  that  Aristo- 
phanes used  the  name  of  Philonides,  probably,  for 
the  (Houdt  (see  Bergk,  Z.  &  pp.  S13,  914),  and  cer- 
tainly for  the  Watpty  the  Proagon,  the  Amphia- 
raw,  and  the  Frogn.    The  DaOaim,  the  Babj^ 


*  Clinton  {F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  xxxriiL  n.  i.)  gives  a 
very  good  account  of  the  extiaordinary  errors  which 
have  been  fonnded  on  this  passage  ;  to  which  must 
be  added  his  own,  for,  on  the  streDgth  of  a  reading 
which  cannot  be  snstained,  he  makea  the  paange 
mean  that  Aristophanea  gained  the  finl  priio  with 
the  IFoMM,  and  some  poet,  whosoname  ii  notmen- 
tfaaed,  ttw  Mcmd  with  the  Prcagim. 


ttiana,  the  Aeharniam^  the  Birdst  and  the  £}ne- 
Iratoy  were  brought  out,  as  we  liave  seen,  in  the 
name  of  Callistratus.  Of  the  extant  plays  of  Aiit- 
topbones,  the  only  ones  which  he  is  known  to 
have  brought  out  in  his  own  name  are  the  Kta^H*, 
the  Ptaot,  and  the  PliUus.  His  two  last  puys, 
the  Oooalui  and  AealoiiootL,  he  gave  to  his  son 
Araros.  The  TTietmophoriaxuMe  and  the  Ecc/etia- 
ZMM  have  no  name  attached  to  them  in  the  Di- 
datealiii*. 

These  views  an  further  lupported  by  Bergk,  in 
an  elaborate  discussion  of  all  the  passages  iu  Aris- 
tophanes and  his  scholiasts,  which  bear  upon  the 
matter ;  which  must  be  read  by  all  who  wish  to 
master  this  important  question  in  the  literary 
history  of  Aristophanes. 

There  sUU  remain,  however,  one  or  two  qneationa 
which  must  not  he  passed  over.  Sapponng  it 
established,  that  Aristophanes  brought  out  many 
of  his  plnys  in  the  names  of  Calliitratus  and  Phil»- 
nides,  might  they  not  also  be  the  chief  acton  in 
those  playit  and,  if  not,  who  and  what  wen  Uiey  9 
Fnm  what  has  been  said  in  die  early  part  of  this 
article,  a  strong  presumption  may  be  guhered  that 
the  persons  in  whose  names  the  dmmas  of  others 
were  exhibited  were  themselves  pofU,  who  had 
already  gained  a  certain  degree  of  reputation,  but 
who,  firom  advancing  years,  or  fat  other  nasona, 
miAt  {Refer  this  sortM  literary  partnetihip  to  the 
risk  and  troable  of  «^{nal  compotitiM.  Indeed, 
it  would  apftu^  en  the  lace  of  the  thing,  an  absurd- 
ity for  a  penon,  who  did  not  profess  to  be  a  poet, 
to  ennl  his  name  with  the  arcnon  as  the  author  of 
a  drama,  and  to  undertake  the  all-important  <^ce 
of  training  the  performers.  But  we  have  the  evi- 
dence of  Aristtqihanes  himsdf,  that  those  in  whose 
names  he  exhibited  his  dramas,  wen  poeti,  like 
himsell^  Mpoiat  woivvau  ( fesju.  lOlS;  oorop. 
Sdu^) :  we  hare  already  seen  that  Philonides  was 
a  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  ;  and  with  reference  to 
Callistratus,  we  have  no  other  infbimadon  to  throw 
doubt  on  that  contained  in  the  above  and  other 
pasBges  of  Aristophanes  and  the  gnunmariana. 
The  £iict,  that  we  have  on|T  three  titlea  of  plays  by 
Philonides,  and  nime  by  Callistrattu,  aeootds  with 
the  view  that  they  were  cbiefiy  employed  as  SiSda- 
KoKoi  of  the  plays  of  Arwtopbanes.  We  have 
seeoi  indeed,  tnat  one  or  two  of  the  gnmmuiana 
state  that  th^  mm  aetort;  bnt,  with  all  the  evi- 
dence on  the  other  side,  there  can  be  little  dmibt 
that  this  statement  has  merely  arisen  from  a  mis- 
take as  to  the  meaniug  of  the  word  SiA  in  the  JX- 
dattsaiiat.  That  woid  has  its  rect^inixed  meaning 
in  this  connection,  and  no  one  besilates  to  give  it 
that  meaning  in  the  DidtmaliM  of  the  earlier  playi : 
thw*  is  no  good  aatbority  for  supposing  it  to  deng- 
nate  the  actor :  the  DiAuoaiiae  were  not  desttoed 
to  record  the  name  of  the  actor,  hat  that  n  the 
poet,  whether  real  or  professed  ;  the  terms  SiSdff- 
KoXof ,  xopeS'Sd^mAof ,  Kwju^^oSiSdtrKoXoi,  are  used 
as  precisely  equivalent  to  nHirnft  and  nt^itfio- 
woitrnfr :  and  the  notion  that  dw  x^poBiSimmher 
and  the  chief  actor  coold  be  the  isme  pemn  involves 
the  almost  ^nrd  idea  of  the  chief  actor's  tmining 
himself.  The  common  story  about  Aristophanea 
taking  upon  himself  the  part  of  the  chief  actor  in 
the  Km^Ua  is  shown  by  Bergk  to  be,  in  all  proba- 
bility, a  men  fiibrication  of  some  grammarian,  who 
mistook  the  nnaning  of  itt^jfSn  81'  aJroC  to5 
'AftffTO^iamn  in  the  Dkkueaiia  ;  and  there  is  no 
dear  cais^  after  the  ngnlar  eetoblahment  of  the 
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dnma,  in  which  •  poet  ma  at  the  nine  tim*  the 
■ctor,  dth«r  of  bii  own  plajt,  or  of  thossof  anoth» 
poet  Thm  ii  t  coriow  confiimation  of  one  of 
the  HganMnits  jut  urged  in  one  of  the  Sektilia  on 
ihftt  paarage  of  the  Chadt  which  has  to  milled  the 
commentaton  {t.  531), — Aii\ov6ti  i  kcu 
i  KaWlarparot,  ol  'Y^'l'tPON  yfy6nivoi  vwoKpirai 
TM  'Apiaro^ifovs,  the  anthor  of  which  passage 
eridendj  inserted  Sartpoy  in  order  to  gloss  over 
the  abnirdity  of  giving  Sia  different  meanings  in 
the  Didanaiiae  of  the  earlier  and  the  later  plays. 

One  more  quesdon  of  interest  still  remains,  re- 
specting the  knowledge  which  the  Atheoiao  public 
lad  of  the  real  anthor  of  those  plays  which  appeared 
uder  otlier  names,  especially  in  the  case  m  Aris- 
i^JiHies  ;  concerning  which  the  reader  is  referred 
ti>  Beigk  (L  c  pp.  930,  Ac.),  who  sums  up  the 
whole  discussion  in  words  to  xbe  fbllowiug  effect 
that  Aristophanes,  through  youtbfn)  timidity,  when 
he  began  to  write  plajS)  entrusted  them  to  Callis- 
tmtus  ;  hat  iftenraFda  also,  even  when  he  had 
Bade  the  experiment  of  exhibiting  in  Ua  own 
name,  he  still  retained  his  former  custom,  and  ge- 
seially  devolved  the  task  of  bringing  out  the  play 
on  Callistratns  or  Philonides ;  that  both  these 
w«Te  poets,  and  not  acton  ;  nor  did  even  Aristo- 
jthsBTS  hinuelf  act  the  part  of  Cleon  in  the  Knighit ; 
that  the  fane  of  Aristophanes,  though  under  the 
Bsae  of  another,  quickly  spread  abroad  ;  and  that 
it  was  be  bimselJ^  and  not  CDliistratus,  whom 
Cleon  thrice  attacked  in  the  oonrU  of  law  (p^  939). 

PhiloDidea,  the  comic  poet,  must  not  be  con- 
foanded  with  a  certain  Philonides  who  is  attacked 
as  a  ptoAigate  voluptuary  by  AriitopbaDei  {Pint. 
USt  303  ;  comph  Sekai.),  and  other  comic  poets, 
lodi  as  Nicoduires,  Theopompus,  and  Philyllitis. 
(Beigk,  Frt^.  Oom.  AU.  Aniiq.  p.  400.)     [P.  S.] 

PUIIXKNIDES  («iAmi^i).  1.  a  physician  of 
Calana  in  Sicily,  the  tutor  of  Paccius  Antiochus 
(Scribon.  Larg.  I*e  CompoM.  Medieam.  c  23.  §  97. 
p.  209 ;  MucelL  Empir.  De  Medieam.  c.  2U, 
f.  324),  vho  lived  ahoat  the  beginning  of  Uie 
Chrirtini  eta.  He  is  probably  the  |diysician  who 
is  qooted  by  IKoscoridea,  and  said  1^  him  to  have 
be«o  a  native  of  Enna  in  Sidly  {De  Mat  Med,  W. 
148,  ToL  L  p.  629)  i  by  Erotiamis  {La.  H^pocr. 
p.  144) ;  and  also  by  Oalen,  who  refers  to  his 
fifteenth  book,  Ilfpl  lirrpixqs,  De  Medidna. 
{Dt  D^.  PvU.  iv.  10,  vol.  viii.  p.  74SL) 

2.  A  pbyndan  of  Dymchium  in  Ulyricnm, 
vho  was  a  papil  of  Asdepiades  of  Bithynia  in  the 
fint  century  a.c^  practised  in  his  own  country 
with  some  reputation,  and  wrote  as  many  as  five 
and  Ibrty  books.    (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  Av^X'OfO 

One  of  these  physicians  (for,  though  they  were 
pmbahlif  eontemporaries,  there  is  no  reason  for 
Mf^waii^  them  to  have  been  the  same  individual) 
wrote  a  woi4c,  Titp\  Hvpwf  xol  "irtipdyttv,  De 
Cagmem^  ei  Giroaa,  which  is  quoted  by  Athen- 
sens  (xv.  L7,  IB,  45,  pp.  675«  676,  691),  and 
me  oa  Phannacr  qnoted  by  Andnmacfaus  (ap. 
GaL  De  Qmpoa.  Medioam.  tee.  Gen.  viii.  7, 
vol.  xfn.  pL  979),  and  by  Marcellui  Empiricus  {De 
ifedieam.  c  29,  p.  3B0).  [W.  A.  O.] 

PHILONIS.    LChio.vi  and  Cxvx.] 

PllILO'NOE  (4>iAoMji]).  the  name  of  two  my> 
tlrical  personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Tyndareos, 
who  WM  rendered  immortal  by  Artemis  (Apollod. 
ill  IOl  I  6)t  and  the  other  a  daojditer  of  Jobates, 
aadwifeofBellerDphonte9  <tL3.g2).  The  latter 
is  conmonlf  called  Antideia,  [I^  S] 
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PHILO'NOME  {*Aoyinv).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Nyctimns  and  Arcadia,  and  a  companion  of 
Artemis,  became  1^  Ares  the  mother  of  Lycastus 
and  Parriiamus  ;  but  from  fear  of  her  fiither  i^e 
threw  her  twin  babes  into  the  river  Erymanthua. 
They  were  carried  by  the  rivefgod  into  a  hollow 
oak  tree,  where  they  were  suckled  by  a  she-wolf^ 
until  the  shepherd  Tyliphus  found  them  and  took 
them  home.    (Plat.  Parol,  min.  36.) 

2.    [Tbnss.]  [L.S.] 

PHILO'NOMUS  (Wcojiioi),  a  son  of  Eleo- 
trj-on  and  Anaxo.  (Apollod.  iL  4.  §  5  ;  Strab.  viii. 
pp.  364,  384  ;  comp.  Elictbyon.)       [L.  &] 

PHILOPATOR  {^iliowdrmp).  This  name^ 
which  we  find  applied  as  an  epithet  or  distinctive 
f^pellation  to  several  of  the  kings  of  Syria  and 
Egypt,  appears  to  have  been  borne  as  a  proper 
name  by  two  kings  of  C^cia ;  at  least  no  othflr 
is  mentioned  eitlwr  1^  hiatoriana  or  on  their 
coinsL 

PiiixoPATOn  I.  was  a  eon  of  Tabconoimo- 
TVB  1.  In  common  with  his  &thet  he  had 
espoused  the  cause  of  Antony  during  the  civil  war 
between  the  latter  and  OcUivian,  but  on  learning 
the  tidings  of  the  battle  of  Actium,  and  the  death 
of  Tarcondimotus  b.  c.  31,  he  declared  in  favour  of 
the  conqneror.  He  was  nevertheless  deprived  of 
his  kingdom  by  Octavian,  and  we  do  not  learn 
that  he  was  aubseqnentiy  reinstated,  though  in 
B.  c.  20  we  find  his  paternal  donunions  restored  to 
his  brother,  TarcondimotaiL  (Dion  Cass,  li,  3,  7* 
liv.  9.) 

Philopatoh  II.  is  known  only  from  the 
mention  by  Tacitus  of  bis  death  in  a.  d.  17-  (Tac 
Amn.  ii.  42.)  Eckhel  supposes  him  to  have  been 
a  son  of  Tarcmidiniotns  II.,  but  it  does  not  aeem 
quite  dear  that  be  is  distinct  from  the  pneoeding, 
who  may  have  been  allowed  to  resume  the  sove- 
reignty after  his  brother's  death.  (See,  concerning 
these  obscure  princes  of  Cilicia,  Eckhel,  vol.  iii. 
p.  83  ;  Waltiier,  ad  Tuc  L  e.)  [E.H.B.] 


com  OP  PHILOPATOR. 

PHILOPHRON  (^lA^wv),  a  Rhodiau,  who 
was  sent  ambassador  together  with  Theaetetus  to 
the  ten  Roman  deputies  appointed  to  settie  ^e 
nfbira  of  Asia  after  the  defeat  of  Antiochus,  B.  c 
189.  They  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  assignment 
of  Lycia  to  the  Rhodians  as  a  reward  for  their 
services  in  the  late  contest  (Polyb.  zziii.  3).  At 
the  commencement  of  the  war  between  Rome  and 
Perseus,  the  Rhodians  were  divided  into  two  pa^ 
ties,  the  one  disposed  to  ftvour  the  Macedonian 
king,  the  other  to  adhern  closely  to  the  Itonian 
alliance.  Philophron  was  one  of  tho  principal 
leaders  of  the  latter  ;  and  we  find  him  (together 
with  Theaetetus)  taking  a  prominent  port  in  op- 
posing nil  concesnons  to  Perseus.  But  though  in 
B.  c  169  they  wen  lUll  able  to  carry  a  decree 
for  sending  ambassadors  to  the  senate  at  Rome,  as 
well  as  to  the  consnl  Q.  Mardns,  to  renew  and 
strengthen  the  friendly  lelationa  between  ^e  two 
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powen,  the  iti  mcceu  of  the  Roman  anni  in  the 
cnratng  campaign  gav«  the  prepondenncs  to  the 
Macedonian  party,  and  Uia  foDowing  year  (&  c. 
168)  Philophion  and  Theaetetoi  were  nnablB  to 

Cant  the  &TOtiiaUe  leocotion  ^Ten  to  the  am- 
kdora  of  Puiena  and  Ovntina  (Id.  xzrii.  1 1, 
sxvili.  2, 14,  xzix.  6^.  Embtwiea  were  then  des- 
patched by  die  Rhodnuii  to  the  belligerent  pnrties 
to  endeavoDt  to  'bring  abont  a  peace  between  th«m, 
a  atep  which  gave  great  ofifence  to  the  Romans  ; 
and  after  the  Tictory  of  Aemiliu  Paulna,  Philo- 
phnm  waa  de^tched  in  idl  hute  to  Rome,  toge- 
tho-  with  Aitymedea,  to  depneate  the  wiath  of 
the  senate.  The  amfaassadorB  themMlvei  were 
received  with  farour,  bat  the  Rhodlani  were 
deprived  of  the  poueuion  of  Caria  and  Lyoa,  and 
contpetled  to  wiuidraw  their  gatriawia  from  Caunna 
and  StmtoBieeia.  (Id.  zzz.4, 5, 19.)  LE.H.B.] 
PHILOPOEHBN  (*tA«»)iMV)-  1.  Son  of 
Oaogii,  (rf  Megalopolis  in  Arcadia,  waa  one  of  the 
few  great  men  thnt  Greece  produced  in  the  decline 
of  her  political  independence.  His  contemponuies 
looked  up  to  him  aa  the  greatest  man  <rf  their  day. 
Mid  meeMdinB  ageicheririied  hk  manuny  with  deep 
Teneratkm  and  lore.  Thus  we  find  Paoaaniu  Mjring 
(viii.  52.  f  I),Aat  MUdades  was  the  Ar•^and 
Philopoemen  tht  kat  bote&ctor  to  the  whole  of 
Greece,  and  an  admiring  Roman  exclaiming,  **  that 
he  was  the  bat  of  the  Greeks"  (Plat  PUlop. 
1).  The  great  object  of  Philc^NMmen'a  life  waa  to 
the  Achaaana  a  aililaiy  ^nrit,  and 
thenAy  to  establish  their  ind^endenee  on  a  firm 
and  hating  basis.  To  this  ol^t  he  devoted  all 
the  eneigiet  <rf  Us  mind ;  and  he  pormed  it 
throughont  his  life  with  an  enthasiaam  and  perse- 
Tcronee,  which  were  crowned  with  fitf  greater 
snceess  than  coald  have  been  anticipated,  consider- 
iog  the  tinwa  in  which  be  lived.  His  predeceesor 
Antoa,  ^ho  waa  the  feonder  of  the  Achaean 
hma^  waa  a  man  of  Utile  military  abili^,  and 
had  diiaflj  nliad  on  n^tialion  and  intrigae  for 
the  aeoom^idiiiWBt  of  his  objects  and  the  extension 
of  the  power  of  the  hagasb  He  had  aceocdingly 
not  cared  to  tr^  a  nation  of  soldiers,  and  had  in 
coDsequenos  been  more  or  lets  dependent  span 
Macedonian  troops  in  his  wars  with  Sparta  and 
othw  enemies,  thereby  making  hinuelf  and  his 
nation  to  a  great  extent  the  subjects  of  a  foreign 
power.  Phintpoemen,  on  th»  contrary,  waa  both 
a  btave  wMjbi  and  a^ood  genanl;  ud  the  pos- 
aaarion  of  Ihne  qnalltiea  eimbled  hfan  to  make  the 
Achaean  le^ue  a  reoUy  independent  power  in 
Greece. 

Philopoemen  waa  bom  about  b.  c  2a2,  since  he 
was  in  his  seventieth  year  at  the  tin»  of  hii  death 
in  B.C.  180  (PluL  PhUop.  18).  His  fiunily  waa 
COB  of  the  noUait  in  all  Anadia,  bat  he  loet  his 
firtber,  who  was  one  vS  die  most  diitingnkhed  men 
at  Mmlopolia,  at  an  early  age,  and  was  brought 
up  by  Cleander,  an  illustrions  citiaen  of  Mantineia, 
wba  had  been  obliged  to  leave  hii  native  city,  and 
had  taken  refuge  at  Megalopolis,  whece  be  con- 
tracted an  intimnte  friendship  with  Cnngia.  As 
Philopoemen  grew  up.  he  received  instmction  from 
Ecdemiis  and  Demophaiies  (called  Eclemns  and 
Megalophancs  in  Pautanias,  viii,  4d.  §  2),  "both  of 
whom  had  studiitd  the  Academic  philosophy  under 
Aiteukius,  and  had  taken  an  active  part  in  expell- 
ing the  ^tanta  from  Megalopolis  md  Sicyon,  aa 
well  as  m  other  political  events  of  their  time. 
Under  th«r  teaching  and  gnidanea  Philepoemen 
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became  a  brave,  virtuous,  and  energetic  yontfa. 
He  early  ^poted  to  lumself  Epaminondts  as  his 
model ;  but  though  he  succeeded  in  imitating  the 
activity  and  contempt  of  riches  of  his  ^teat  modrl, 
bis  vehomenee  of  tamper  prarented  lum  from  ob- 
taining the  amiable  mannen  and  winning  temper 
which  characterised  the  Theban.  From  his  eariieet 
years  Philopoemen  showed  a  great  fintdneu  for 
the  nse  of  arms,  and  took  gnat  pleasure  in  nil 
warlike  exndses.  As  soon  as  he  had  reached  the 
age  of  military  service,  he  eagerly  engaged  in  the 
incvruona  into  Laconia,  which  were  thnilreqnently 
made,  and  in  these  be  greatly  distinguished  bin- 
self,  being  the  first  to  march  out  and  the  last  to 
return.  When  he  was  not  employed  in  war,  he 
divided  his  time  betwera  the  duoe,  the  tiansBction 
of  pnUic  Iraainess,  the  cuhivatioB  of  his  eatal^  and 
the  ttudy  o£  philosophy  and  Hteiatafe.  After 
spending  part  of  the  day  in  the  aty,  he  usoaUy 
walked  to  an  eaute  whidi  ha  had  ^nt  two  or 
three  miles  from  Mq;alopolis,  where  be  slept,  and 
roae  rariy  to  work  at  the  horn,  after  ^idi  he  re- 
turned again  to  the  city.  His  studies  were  chiefly 
dineled  to  die  ait  of  war,  and  his  favourite  booka 
weie  the  Taeda  of  Evangelns,  and  the  History  at 
Alexander's  campaigns. 

The  name  of  Philopoemen  fint  occors  in  history 
in  B.  c.  222,  when  he  was  thirty  years  of  a^  In 
that  year  Geomenes,  king  of  Sparta,  the  gmit 
enemy  of  the  Adiaean  league,  seised  Megalopolis, 
and  laid  it  in  ruins.  The  Spartaas  laipriied  Ma- 
galopoUs  in  the  night,  and  to<^  pniseadon  of  the 
nntket-plaoe  before  the  alarm  had  becMue  general 
among  the  inhabitanta.  A*  soon  as  it  became 
known  that  the  Spartans  were  in  die  dty,  most  of 
the  dtiiena  fled  towards  Mesaene ;  but  Philopoe- 
men and  a  few  kindred  spiriu  ofiered  a  gaUant 
retiitance  to  the  enemy,  and  thnr  detamiuM  and 
desperate  valour  gave  each  en[4o]rmeBt  lo  the 
Spartans,  aa  to  enable  the  dtiiens  to  escape  in 
safety.  Early  in  the  fallowing  ^^ft  B.a  221, 
Antigonus,  the  Macedonian  kmg,  came  down  into 
the  Peloponnesus  to  the  assistance  of  the  Admoana. 
Eager  to  revenge  his  country,  PhilHwoonen  Joined 
him  with  a  thousand  foot  and  a  body  of  horse, 
which  Megalopolis  placed  under  his  command,  snd 
at  the  head  of  which  he  fought  in  the  celebrated 
batde  of  Sellasia,  in  which  Cleomenea  was  utterly 
defeated,  and  by  which  peace  wu  br  a  time  re- 
■lond  to  Greece.  The  soccessfal  issne  of  thin 
battle  waa  mainly  owing  to  the  courage  and  abili- 
ties of  Philopoemen,  who  had  charged  at  the  hemt 
of  the  M^opditan  cavalry  vritbrat  «den,  and 
had  thus  saved  one  wing  of  the  army  from  defenL 
The  hone  of  Philopoenien  was  killed  under  bim, 
but  be  continued  to  fight  on  foot,  and  did  not 
leave  the  field  even  wbm  both  hia  ndea  had  been 
struck  dmragh  with  a  >v«lin.  Hia  oondaet  in 
this  battle  at  once  confiamd  upon  Philopoemen 
the  greatest  reputation.  Antigonaa  was  anxiou* 
to  take  him  into  his  service,  and  offered  him  a 
conoidenble  command  ;  but  this  he  dedioed,  as  he 
stiU  hoped  to  secure  the  independence  of  bis 
country,  and  was  unwilling  to  become  the  aemnt 
of  a  foreign  power.  But  as  there  was  no  longer 
any  war  in  Greece,  and  he  was  denroua  of  ac- 
quiring additioiud  military  experience,  he  set  sail 
for  Crete,  where  war  was  then  waging  between 
the  dties  of  Cnooma  and  Lyttus.  Cnoews  was 
■npported  the  Aetdiaas,  and  Phitopoemen  ac 
cordingly  espoused  the  dda  of  Lyttos,  and  boo- 
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cr*dti  in  ttcoring  the  ra^ema^  for  the  lAtt«i 
citj.  Of  the  hiatoiT'  of  hu  exploits  in  Crete,  we 
not  infonned ;  bat  we  know  that  he  added  to 
liQitarT  icpatatiou  ij  h»  foreigii'  campaigni, 
and  eeoordiBg)/ eo  fail  nton  to  hu  natiTe  conntry, 
in  B.C.  210,  he  was  at  once  appointed  commander 
of  the  Achaean  caraliy.  He  immedintely  intro- 
dnoed  great  lefimna  into  tbia  bnuMh  <^  the  wrvice, 
which,  as  well  as  the  rest  of  the  Achaean  anny, 
WM  m  a  nnenUe  oondition.  Instead  of  alloirinf 
the  wwhhy  dtisens  lo  send  ine&cdre  mbtUtntei, 
he  faidaGed  the  yosng  men  of  die  higfaei  dasa  to 
tern  in  person,  and  hj  his  personal  influence  and 
his  jndiciona  training  soon  formed  them  into  an 
cftciive  and  well-4iaciplined  body.  At  the  bead 
of  Ua  eanfay,  FhQopoeQW&  accon^iaiiiad  mHp  in 
M,c.  309,  in  lui  expedition  agunst  Elis,  snd,  aa 
nsoal,  distingaisbed  himself  "by  hia  biavery.  In 
SB  engagement  near  the  borders  of  Elis  and  Achua, 
he  sImt  the  Elraa  commander  Demophantua  with 
his  own  hand. 

1b  Ml  c;  206,  PhilopoenMn  was  elected  stiEtegui, 
or  gmenl  of  the  Achaean  leagtie.  The  refonni 
which  Im  had  intredneed  widl  ao  much  sncceas  in 
the  caTslry,  encouraged  him  to  make  atiU  greater 
changee  in  the  main  body  of  the  Achaean  army. 
He  diaeontiaaed  the  nse  of  the  light  aima  which 
the  Achaom  soldiers  had  hidierto  used,  and  sub- 
stitnted  in  thdr  place  heary  armour,  long  apears, 
and  large  shields ;  at  die  same  time  he  trained 
them  in  the  Macedonian  taetiei,  and  accustomed 
than  to  the  dose  array  of  the  phalanx.  The  in- 
floence  which  he  had  aconired  OTor  hia  countrj-men 
was  now  so  great  that  he  infiised  into  them  all  a 
•lartial  spirit,  and  led  them  to  dia^y  in  their 
arma  and  miUtaiy  equipments  that  love  of  pomp 
aad  aplcDdoor,  which  had  been  tstmeriy  exhibited 
in  their  fmnitiiw  and  prirate  dwellings.  There 
neTCf  was  aeen  a  more  atriking.inatance  of  the 
power  of  a  maater  mind ;  in  the  coarse  of  a  few 
Rteoths  he  transformed  a  luxurious  people  into  a 
nation  of  adtoa,  cwfldent  in  their  genetal,  and 
tagtt  to  neet  the  foft  The  Achaeans  were  at  that 
tiaie  at  war  widi  Machanidaa,  ^mnt  of  Lacedae- 
non  t  and  after  eight  mondia'  carefur  training 
PhDopoemen  adnuiMd  againat  tb«  enemy.  Ma- 
dianidaa  entered  Arcadia,  expecting  to  ravage  it, 
as  nawl,  withoat  omorition ;  but  upon  reaching 
Tegea  he  TO  eqaally  pleased  and  surprised  to 
hrar  that  the  Achaean  army  was  drawn  up  at 
Mantineia.  He  accordingly  hastened  forward,  in 
fidl  expectation  of  a  compute  rictoty.  The  batUe 
waa  fin^ht  in  the  neighboarhood  of  Mantineia ; 
Ihe  Spntaos  were  utterly  defeated,  and  Machani- 
daa Ul  by  the  hand  of '  Philopoemen  himself 
tUACBAlOVAa.]  This  last  victory  raised  the 
fane  of  FUlepoHDen  to  ita  faigheat  point ;  and  in 
the  Nemean  fcatival,  which  next  followed,  being  a 
■eeond  time  general  of  the  league,  he  waa  haued 
y/  the  aaarmhlf  d  Greeks  as  the  liberator  of  their 
eaaatiy.  Ho  had  now  lo  a  great  extent  rendered 
the  ill h nana  independent  of  Macedonia,  and,  had 
iherefim  inonted  Uie  hatred  of  Philip,  who  al- 
tmpted  to  remove  him  by  asnssination,  as  be  bad 
Aratua ;  but  hia  treacbery  was  diacovmd  in  time, 
aad  bcoagfat  down  upon  him  the  hatred  and  con- 
lesspt  of  dte  Oraeks. 

na  batdo  of  Hantinna  aectired  peace  to  the 
Pciopmaaaas  br  a  iinr  yean,  and  accordingly 
Phifayeemm  diaqmean  from  history  for  a  alwrt 
I'M   Meantnne  NaWa,  who  aocceeded  Machani- 


daa in  the  granny  of  Sparta,  had  by  the  moat 
iofiunous  means  acquired  a  dangerous  and  formi- 
dable power.  Eocoimtged  by  the  impnoity  with 
which  he  had  been  allowed  to  perpetrate  hia  abo- 
minable crimes,  he  at  last  Tenttued  upon  greater 
uodertakinga.  Accordingly,  in  B.C.  202  he  snr- 
priaed  Meaaene,  and  took  possession  of  the  town, 
though  he  was  at  the  time  in  alliance  with  th« 
Measemana.  Phil^oemen,  who  at  that  time  held 
no  office,  eadeavottnd  to  peranade  Lyaippus,  who 
waa  then  general  of  the  leagoe,  to  mami  to  the 
aaaistance  of  Mesaeae ;  bat  aa  ha  could  not  prevail 
upon  Lysippus  to  make  any  movement,  be  gathered 
together  some  troops  by  his  private  influence,  and 
led  them  against  Nabts,  who  evacuated  Ihe  town 
:  at  his  ^proach,  and  hastily  rednd  into  Tjwmia, 
Tliia  daring  attempt  of  the  robber  chief  of  Sparta 
ronaed  the  Achaeans  to  the  necessity  of  prompt 
measures  for  the  purpose  of  repressiiw  bis  incur- 
sions, and  they  accordingly  elected  Philopoemen 
general  of  the  league  in  &  c  201.  The  military 
akin  of  Philopoemen  aoon  gave  Nabis  a  aevera 
ehaatisenientt  He  drew  the  mwcenariea  of  tiio 
tyrant  into  an  ambush  on  the  bordera  of  Lnconia, 
at  a  place  called  Scotitaa,  and  defeated  them  with 

rt  alaughter.  Phili^Kiemen  was  succeeded  in 
office  by  Cycliades,  who  was  regarded  as  a 
partisan  of  Philip  ;  and  it  was  probably  thunaaon, 
asThiiiwall  has  suggested,  which  induced  Philo- 
poemen to  take  anouier  voyage  to  Crete,  and  aa- 
Bume  the  command  of  the  forces  of  GMtyna,  which 
had  been  offered  him  by  the  inhabitants  of  that 
town.  Hia  absence  encouraged  Nabii  to  renew 
hia  atta^  upon  Megalopolis,  and  he  reduced  the 
dtixens  to  audi  distress,  that  they  were  oampelled 
to  sow  com  in  the  open  spaces  within  the  dty  to 
avoid  star\-atioiL  Philopoemen  did  not  ratum  to 
the  Peloponneeus  till  B.  a  194.  The  Megalopoli- 
tans  were  so  incensed  against  him  on  afconnt  of 
his  leaving  thera  at  a  time  when  his  aerrtcea  wen 
ao  much  needed,  that  they  nearly  paased  a  decree 
depriving  him  of  the  dtizenahip,  and  wen  only 
prevented  from  ddng  so  by  the  inteipoution  of 
Ariataenua,  the  general  of  the  league.  But  the 
great  maaa  of  the  Acfaaeana  gladly  welcomed  hin 
back  again,  and  made  bim  generid  of  the  league 
in  B.  a  192.  During  his  waence  in  Crete,  the 
Romans  had  conqaered  both  Philqr  and  NalHB,and 
bad  proclaimed  the  independonca  of  Greece.  Bat 
as  soon  as  Flamintnns  bad  left  Groeoe,  dw  Aato- 
liana  invited  Nabia  lo  commence  hostilities  again. 
The  tyrant,  nothing  loth,  forthwi^  proceeded  to 
attack  Gythium  and  the  other  maritime  towns  of 
Laconia,  and  made  incnrsiona  into  the  territories 
of  the  Achaeans.  At  first  the  Achaeans  would  not 
take  up  arms,  and  sent  an  embassy  to  Home  to  leam 
the  senate's  pleasure ;  but  the  danoer  of  Gythium 
at  length  beoune  so  prasung,  that  they  commanded 
Philopoemen  to  relieve  the  town  at  once.  His  at- 
tempt to  effect  this  br  sea  &iled,  in  consequence 
of  tbe  ineffidtmcy  of  his  fleet,  and  the  town  was 
taken  by  assault  on  the  very  da^  that  Phili^Kiemen 
began  to  march  against  Spiuia  m  order  to  create  a 
diversion  by  land.  Nabis  having  information  of 
the  movements  of  Philopoemen,  took  possession  of 
a  pass,  through  which  the  latter  had  to  march  ;  but 
although  Philopoemen  waa  thus  taken  by  tiapnt»t 
he  extricated  hiniaelf  from  his  dangerous  poaitioB 
by  a  skilful  manoeuvre,  and  dofeated  the  forces  of 
the  ^rant  with  aadi  alanghtsi^  thit  scarcaly  a 
foortb  part  was  believed  to  have  reached  haaaai 
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After  ravaging  Ziaconui  iinmolested  fur  thirty  daya, 
Philopomen  returned  home  covered  with  glory, 
and  vaa  neeived  by  hia  ccnintrymeii  with  bo  much 
uplanae  and  dittincdon  at  to  give  umbraga  to 
Flamininna,  who  did  not  liwl  flattered  by  the  pa- 
nlleU  that  were  drawn  between  him  and  PbUo- 
poenem  Shortly  after  these  evenU  Nabii  waa 
slain  by  the  Aetolians.  Philapoemen  thereupon 
hastened  to  Sparta,  which  be  fonad  in  a  lUte 
great  Gonfiuion,  and  partly  by  force,  partly  by 
permanoii,  made  the  dty  join  the  Achaean  leogne. 

The  Mate  of  Greece  did  not  afford  Philopoemen 
much  further  opportnnity  for  the  display  of  his 
militaiT  abilities.  He  had  been  obliged  to  relin- 
qnish  his  fond  dream  of  making  the  Achaeons  a  < 
really  independent  power ;  for  ^e  Roronni  were 
now  in  Swt  th«  maateia  of  Greece,  and  Philopoe- . 
men  cleiuly  aaw  ihat  it  would  be  an  act  ef  madneu 
to  offer  open  renttanca  to  their  authority.  At  the 
same  time  he  perceived  that  there  was  a  mean  be- 
tween Hrvila  snbmusion  and  actual  war ;  and  aa 
the  Romana  still  recognised  in  words  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  leagoe,  Philopoemen  oSeied  a  re- 
solute resistance  to  all  their  encroachmettta  upon 
the  libertiea  of  his  country,  whenever  he  could  do 
so  without  afibrding  the  Romans  any  pretext  for 
war.  The  remainder  of  Philopoemen's  life  was 
chiefly  spent  in  endeavours  of  this  kind,  and  he 
■ccordinglj  became  an  object  of  snsiHcion  to  the 
Roman  senate.  It  waa  in  pursuance  iA  this  policy 
that  we  find  PhUopoemen  adviung  the  Achaeans 
to  remain  quiet  during  the  war  between  Antiochos 
and  the  Rmnans  in  and  when  Diophanea, 

who  was  general  of  the  league  in  ac  191,  eagerly 
availed  himself  of  some  diitntba&ces  in  Sparta  to 
make  war  upon  the  dty,  and  waa  eneooraged  in 
hia  purpose  by  Flamininus,  Philopoemen,  after  be 
bad  in  vain  endeavoured  to  persnade  him  to  con- 
tinue quiet,  hastened  to  SparU,  and  by  his  private 
influence  healed  the  diviuons  Uiat  had  broken  out 
there ;  so  that  when  the  Achaean  atmy  arrived 
before  the  gates,  Diophanes  found  no  pretext  for 
inlerCoing.  The  Spartans  were  so  grateful  for  tbe 
•ervices  which  he  had  rendered  them  on  this  oc- 
casion, that  they  offered  him  a  present  of  a  hundred 
and  twen^  talents,  which  he  at  once  declined, 
Udding  them  keep  it  for  the  purpose  of  gaining 
•m  tad  men  to  tiubr  ndo,  and  not  attempt  to 
cottupt  with  money  good  men  who  were  already 
their  friends. 

]n  B.C  189  Philopoemen  was  again  elected  ge- 
neral of  the  league.  He  introduced  in  this  year  a 
change  of  some  importance  in  the  constitiidon  of 
the  league,  by  transferring  the  pUce  of  assembly 
from  Aegium,  which  bad  hithnto  possessed  thu 
privilege  exdusively,  to  tiie  other  cities  of  the 
league  in  rotation.  This  innomion  was  intended 
to  deprive  the  old  Achaean  towns  of  their  exclusiTe 
privileges,  and  to  diffuse  the  power  more  equally 
among  tbe  ether  dties  of  the  league.  Meantime, 
fresh  (Usturbances  bad  broken  out  at  Sparta.  The 
purty  there  which  bad  shown  itself  so  grateful  to 
Philimoemen  was  {ootably  the  one  which  be  had 
phced  at  the  head  of  affiurs  when  he  annexed 
Sparta  to  the  league ;  but  the  great  body  of  the 
inhabiunts,  who  had  been  established  in  the  place 
by  Nabis  and  the  other  tyrants,  were  opposed  to 
P'hilopoemen  and  the  league.  They  especially 
dreaded  lest  by  Philopoemen's  influence  the  exiles 
■honld  be  restored,  who  had  been  expelled  by  the 
^vrantSf  am}  whose  property  they  held  at  present. 


This  party  now  obtained  the  upper  hand,  pat  V 
death  thirty  of  Philopoemen^  friends,  and  ro- 
nounced  their  connection  with  the  le^ne.  Aa 
soon  as  the  Achaeans  heard  of  these  proceedingi, 
they  declared  war  against  Sparta ;  and  boUi 
Ac)  laeans  and  Spartans  hud  their  case  before  the 
Roman  consul  Fulvins  Nobilior,  who  was  then  at 
Elis.  FiiItius  commanded  them  to  send  an  em- 
bassy to  Rome,  and  to  abstain  frtm  war  till  they 
diould  learn  the  pleasnre  of  the  aenato.  The 
senate  gave  them  an  evauve  answer*  whidi  the 
Achaeans  interpreted  as  a  permission  to  praaecnte 
the  war.  They  accordingly  re-elected  Philopoemen 
general  in  B.C.  188.  He  forthwith  mardted  against 
Sparta,  which  was  unable  to  tedst  his  fbroea,  and 
was  compdled  to  submit  at  discretion.  The  way 
in  which  he  treated  the  unh^py  dty  is  a  blot 
upon  the  memory  of  Philopoemen,  and  was  a  vio- 
lation of  those  prudent  principles  which  he  had 
hitherto  recommended,  and  had  dways  acted  upon 
himadf ;  since  his  conduct  gave  the  Romana  a 
liirther  patezt  fiw  inlerfining  in  the  dUa  of 
Greeoe.  Bat  bu  passions  were  nosed  by  tha 
recent  execution  of  his  friends,  and  he  eonid  not 
resist  the  opportunity  of  exacting  from  8parta 
ample  vengeance  for  all  the  wron^  she  had  fw- 
merly  inflicted  upon  M^alopolis.  He  put  to  death 
eighty  of  the  leading  men  in  S|nrta,  commanded 
alt  the  inhabitants  who  had  received  the  franchise 
from  the  tyrants  to  leave  the  country  by  a  certain 
day,  razed  the  walls  and  fbrtlflcations  M  the  dty, 
abolished  tbe  institutions  of  Lycuivns,  and  com- 
pelled the  dtinens  to  adopt  the  Achnsan  laws  in 
their  stead.  The  exiles  were  likewise  restored ; 
and  three  thousand  citizens,  who  bad  not  left  the 
dty  by  tbe  day  specified,  were  i^rehended  and 
sold  as  slaves,  and  the  money  andng  from  tbdr 
sale  was  empto^-ed  in  building  a  colonnade  at 
MegdopoUs,  which  had  been  in  ruins  dnce  tbe 
deatrqction  of  the  dty  by  Cleomenea.  Philt^Memcn 
despatdted  Nioodemus  to  Rome  to  justiryhis  con- 
duct, but  the  senate  expressed  their  dis^iHobetion 
of  bis  measures ;  and  Q.  Caedlius  Meteilns,  iriio 
was  sent  on  a  misdon  into  Greeoe  is  &  c.  1 8£,  ceo* 
sured  still  more  strongly  the  tnatment  which  Sparta 
bad  experienced. 

In  B.  c.  183  Phil^Niemen  vaa  elected  smeral  of 
the  laune  for  the  dghth  time  j  it  is  probable  that 
he  held  tbe  office  for  the  seventh  time  in  B.C.  187, 
though  it  is  not  ezpresdy  me^itioned  (comp.  Clin- 
\sm,F.H,  ad  ann.  187).  Philopoemen  waa  now 
seventy  yean  of  age,  and  wi^  lying  sick  of  a 
fever  al  Aigos,  when  be  beard  that  Deinocratea, 
who  was  a  personal  enemy  of  his,  and  who  was 
secretly  stqmnted  by  Fhuuninna,  had  indneed 
Meaiene  to  dissolve  its  omnertien  with  the  league. 
Notwithstanding  his  illness,  he  immediately  has- 
tened to  Megdopolis,  hastily  collected  a  body  of 
cavdry,  and  pressed  forward  to  Messene.  He  fdl 
in  widi  Deinocrales,  whom  he  attacked  and  put  to 
flight ;  but  a  freah  body  of  Messenian  troops  having 
come  up,  he  waa  obliged  to  retire,  and  while  he 
was  keeping  in  the  rear  in  order  to  protect  the 
retreat  of  his  troops,  he  was  stunned  by  a  &)1 
from  his  horse,  and  fdl  into  the  handa  of  the 
Messenians.  Ddnocratas  bad  him  dragged  into 
Hesseiio  witii  his  hands  tied  behind  hia  hack,  and 
afterwards  czpoaed  him  to  (he  public  gaxe  in  the 
theatre ;  bat  perceiving  that  the  people  began  ta 
feel  sympathy  at  his  misfortunes  he  hurried  him 
into  a  narrow  dnngeon,  and  on  the  second  night 
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itfter  hi*  eaptnia,  lent  nn  ezeentionet  to  him  wiih 
A  cap  of  poiaon,  wbich  Pbilopoemen  drank  off 
uiWj,  after  inqniriDg  whether  Lycortss  aod  the 
cavalry  had  readied  Uegaiopolu  in  Mif?ty. 

Sadi  wm  the  anwurthj  end  of  this  great  man, 
who  disd  in  the  tame  year  as  hii  great  coDtem- 
potariea  Hannibal  and  Sdpio.  The  newi  of  his 
death  filled  the  whole  of  Peloponneau  with  grief 
Ud  rage.  An  aaieiiiUy  wu  immedi&tely  held  at 
Uegakmriia ;  Lycortaa  waa  choeen  general,  and 
iniMed  Mnnnia  in  dw  following  year  with  the 
lower  of  the  Aehatan  troop*  homing  for  revenge, 
ileaaenia  waa  laid  waeta  fkr  and  wide,  and  Deino- 
oatea  and  the  ckie&  of  hie  party  were  obliged  to 
pat  an  end  to  their  Uvea.  The  body  of  Pbilopoe- 
men  waa  burnt  with  gteat  pomp,  and  his  remains 
were  conveyed  to  Mejpdopolie  in  solemn  procession. 
The  am  which  contained  the  aahea  was  carried  by 
the  bittorian  Polylnns,  and  was  tac^ved  by  bis 
giatefnl  feUow-dtiiens  with  the  Intterest  sorrow. 
His  mnaint  wen  then  intored  at  Megalopolis 
with  bsroie  hononn ;  and  soon  afterwards  Btatuea 
a(  )am  wan  «Bected  in  nwat  «f  tbe  towns  belong- 
i^  to  tha  Adueao  lovae.  (Platanb,  Li/i  a/ 
Fkilopoumem ;  Polyb.  ii.  40,  x.  24,  26,  xi.  8—10, 
zci.  36,  zxti.  28,  xxiii  1,  3,9, 10,  xxiv.5,  9,  12; 
Ut.  xzxt.  25 — 29,  36,  xxxTiii.  31—34,  zzsix. 
«9,  50 ;  Pans.  viiL  49 — £2,  these  four  chapters 
are  the  moat  important ;  see  also  iv.  29,  vii.  9, 
viiL27.  S  IS;  Thirlwalif/fuANy^OrasesvoLTOi- 
PIk  191,  Ac,  263,  Ac) 

2.  The  cither  of  Monima,  whom  Mitbridatas 
the  Great  married.    [Moniu a.] 

3.  A  freedman  of  T.  Vinitu,  and  eonseqiiently 
called  T.  Vnnua  Philopobmbn,  ainsted  Tannsia, 
the  wife  at  Vinina,  in  saving  the  life  of  her  hat- 
hud  whan  be  mu  proacriM  by  tfaa  triunmia. 
As  a  wnwfd  fcr  Ua  fidelity,  Angnstoa  afterwarda 
niaed  Philopoemea  to  the  eqneetrian  rank.  In 
Apptan  he  is  eiroDeously  called  Philemon  (SueL 
A^.  37  ;  Dion  Cass,  zlvii.  7  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv. 
44.) 

PHILO'PONUS.  JOANNES  CUidyrr,!  i 
Minaw),  or  JOANNES  ORAMHA'TICUS 
{i  TpPiiiimrui4s)t  an  Alezandiioe  scholar  of  great 
renown,  which  he  deserved  but  little  on  acraunt 
of  bis  extreme  dullness  and  want  of  good  sense, 
was  called  *tKinpot  because  he  was  one  of  the 
nest  labwious  and  stadions  men  of  his  ag&  He 
liTed  in  the  seventh  century  of  oui  eia ;  one  ol 
bis  writingB,  /%>Nn,  ia  dated  the  10th  of  May, 
A.D.  617.  He  calls  himself  TptvMMn-w^i,  on- 
dnobiedly  because  he  taught  grammar  in  his  native 
toan,  Alexandria,  and  would  in  earlier  times  have 
been  called  liietoT.  He  was  a  disciple  of  tbe  phi- 
laao^iCT  AmmonimL  AUhoogfa  his  renown  is 
ame  baaed  upon  the  ntunber  of  his  learned  pro- 
dncrioDs,  and  the  estimatton  in  whidt  they  were 
held  by  his  contcmporariea,  than  apoo  tbe  intrinsic 
raloe  of  those  works,  he  is  yet  so  strangely  con- 
nected with  one  of  the  most  important  events  of 
his  time,  tboqgh  only  thnnflh  sabaequent  tradition, 
that  bb  mat  ia  ann  to  be  handed  down  to  future 
praentioniL  We  allude  to  the  capture  of  Alex- 
andria by  Amra  in  a.n,  639,  and  the  pretended 
eonllagraiion  of  the  ftmona  Alexandrine  library. 
It  is  in  the  fitvt  instance  said  that  Phiioponiw 
adopted  the  Mobamniedan  rel^on  on  the  city  being 
taltea  by  Amru,  wbenee  ha  may  justiy  be  called 
the  laat  of  the  pun  Alazaodrian  gmramaiiana 
Upan  Ihia,  so  tbe  story  goea,  ha  requested  Amra 
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to  grant  him  the  possession  of  the  celebrated  libnuy 
of.  Alexandria.  Having  informed  the  absent  khabf 
Omar  of  the  philoaepher's  wishes,  Amra  received 
tot  anawer  that  if  the  hooks  wata  in  confiumity 
with  the  Kwaa,  they  were  nsdesa,  and  if  they  did 
not  agree  with  it,  they  were  to  be  eondemned^  and 
ought  in  both  cases  to  -be  destroyed.  Thus  the 
library  was  burnt.  We  now  know,  however,  that 
tbis  story  is  most  likely  only  an  invention  of  Abu- 
tfiuaj,  the  great  Aralac  writer  of  the  1 3th  oen- 
tuy,  who  was  howevw  a  Christian,  and  who,  at 
any  rate,  wis  tbe  lirst  who  ever  meotiwcd  sndi  a 
thing  as  the  burning  of  tbe  Alexandrine  library. 
We  conaequendy  dismiss  tbe  matter,  refuring  the 
reader  to  tbe  51st  chapter  of  Gibbon^  "Decline 
and  FalL"  It  is  extremely  doubtful  that  Philo- 
ponos  became  a  Mohammedan.  His  fiivourite 
authors  were  Plato  and  Aristotle,  whence  his  ten- 
dency to  heresy,  and  be  was  either  tbe  founder  or 
one  of  the  first  and  principal  promoters  of  die  sect 
of  the  Tritheists,  which  was  coademned  by  the 
cooDcil  of  Constaatinopls  of  681.  The  time  of  the 
death  of  Philoptmns  ii  not  knowa.  The  following 
is  a  Hat  of  his  worits:  —  1.  Tfiv  <!>  t^c  VimvaUn 
Koaiwyovkof  ijiryirvutfic  Xirpn  f ',  OommaOmii  « 
Mamaoam  CotmogoHiam^  lib.  viii.,  dedicated  to  Ser- 
giua,  patriarch  of  Constaatinc^le,  who  held  that  see 
data  610  to  639,  and  periii^  641.  Ed.  Giaece 
•t  Lb  tine  by  Raltbasar  Corderioa,  Vienna,  1630, 
4ttk  The  editor  was  deficient  in  adiolarship,  and 
Laabeous  promised  a  better  edition,  which,  how- 
ever, has  not  appeared.  Pbotins  {Bibl.  cod.  73) 
compares  the  Cosmogonia  with  its  anther,  and 
fonns  no  good  opinion  of  either.  3.  Daptrialio  de 
PaiAaU,  "ad  calcem  Cosmogoniae,"  by  the  same 
editor  S.  Kttvd  npiitXm  wi^  oOwnfros  K6v/mv 
A^i,  Xiym  tn\  Adnnat  Avali  de  Jsliraftafc 
JAasdi  ^i^nunta  XVIIi.  iSbftriftssas,  eonunonly 
called  Da  Attmt^gO*  Mn»dL  The  end  is  nratl- 
hited.  Ed.:  the  text  by  Victor  Trincavellua, 
Venice,  1535,  fbl. ;  Latin  versions,  by  Jonnites 
Muhotius,  Lyon,  1557,  foL,  Hud  by  CaspnruK  Mai>- 
cellus,  Venice,  155),  foL  4.  D*  jaMfue  ItialtcUa 
Graeoae  Ltngma  liiUr.  Ed-  Oniaea,  together  with 
the  writings  of  aome  other  giamnariana,  and  the 
Tkeauurui  of  Varinus  Camertes,  Venice,  1476,  fol. 
1504,  foL  ;  ad  oatcem  Lexict  Otaeco-Latini,  Venice, 
1524,  fol.  ;  another,  ibid.  1524,  fol. ;  Basel,  1532, 
fol.  ;  Paris,  1521,  foL  5,  Ivyaytyii  imr  irpis 
SM^wpor  muAwrUa'  im^ptt  voiwiyi^iwr  A^lctw. 
OoUeelh  Voemm  gmm  pro  dnena  mgK^eatkm 
^OMataM  ^vemm  aedpimOy  in  alphabetical  order. 
It  has  been  often  pablished  at  the  end  of  Greek  dic- 
tionaries. The  only  separate  edition  ii  by  KnuunuM 
Schmid,  Wittenbei^,  1615,  Svo.  nnder  the  title  of 
Cjfritli^  vd,  at  aUi  volunt,  Joani  PiUopoui  Opus- 
ea/wM  MtfiitmMM  (U  Difiireiitat  Voeum  Graemrmm, 
quod  Tomm,  Spiritum,  Gexu*,  &c.,  to  which  is 
added  the  editor's  Diufrialio  dn  J'rtmiMriatioiie 
Graooa  Antiqma.  Schmid  appended  to  the  dic- 
tionary of  Philoponus  about  five  times  as  much 
of  his  own,  but  he  separates  his  additims  from  the 
text  6.  CbauMKftim  w  AritleUiim^  via.  {I) 
Analg6-Ba  Priam.  Ed.:  tfaa  text,  Vmio^  1536, 
foL ;  Latin  versions,  hv  Gnlielmns  DoTotheuM, 
Venice.  1541,  fbl.  ;  Ludllus  PhilalthenB,  ibid. 
1544,  154B,  1553,  1555,  foL  ;  Alexandi-r  Jus- 
tinianus,  ibid.  1560,  foL  (2)  In  Avalytka  Po^e- 
rion.  Ed. :  Venice,  1504,  fel.,  f^her  with 
Anonymi  Qraeei  Coimnentarii  nn  the  mnie  worit, 
ibid.  1534,  IbL,  nnmi  and  with  additions,  togethet 
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with  Snstntii,  t/fimevgi  NicuMti  (who  lired  abrat 
1117)  CbMMMlarA  oa  the  Mun  wort.  A  Gnek 
•dhitm  of  1534  if  Mid  to  exkt  LMin  vmioni 
by  Andnu  OmtM^ni,  Veniot,  1642.  fnU  and 
Piirit,  1543,  fel.  ;  by  Martiaaui  Rota,  Venice, 
1559,  IBG&,  fbl.  (S)  /«  fMoiMM-  priora  LUuv 
Phg^eontm.  Ed. :  th«  toxt,  cam  Pne&tione  Vic- 
toria TrineaTftUi  ad  Caqmnun  Cantamium  Caidi- 
all■B^  Venice,  lASt,  ftL;  Latin  wrion,  by 
.  OdidoMM  Doiotbna,  V«Bk«,  I5a«»  ibid.  lUl, 
fcL  ;  abetter  ono by BaptiataBaaariiu, ibid.  1558, 
1569, 1581,  foL  Philopoau  ipeaka  of  hit  SdoHa 
to  uxUi  book,  whonce  we  nwy  infer  that  ha 
eoimnontMl  span  tba  four  lait  booki  tXto.  (4)  In 
lAnun  umiemm  Mtttonm.  Tbe  text  ad  ealcem 
OlynpMui  **  lo  MatMia,"  Venice,  1551.  fol. 
LMim,  by  Joannea  Baptutna  Camotiat,  Veoice, 
1551,  1567,  UA.  (5)  In  lAttm  III.  d»  Awom. 
Ed.  Oraece,  cum  TrincateHi  EpictoU  ad  Nioo- 
lanm  Rodulptuus  Caidinatom,  Venks,  155S,  foL ; 
Uitiae,  by  Geatianu  Herretna,  Lyoa,  1&44,1548. 
Venico,  1554,  15(8  ;  and  by  Mstthaoua  a  Bove, 
Vmiee,  1£44,  1581.  all  in  fe).  <6)  In  libnt  V. 
lie  GnwndMMW  InUriin.  Graec*,  cum  Prar/a- 
Uom  AttUami,  Vanico,  1527,  foL,  ti^ther  with 
Alexander  ApbrodiHiU,  Meteorolagia,  (7)  In 
Ubnt  r.  Dm  Omrnvtiau  AmimaImM,  ^tobably  by 
Philopomu.  Ed.  Qnat*  com  Petn  Coreyraei 
Epiatola  Oiaetm  wi  AadiMm  Ibtttuwom  Aqua- 
vivam,  Veniee,  1526,  foL  ;  lAtine,  by  tho  wne, 
ibid,  eodem  anno.  Blade  letter.  (6)  In  Ubm 
XIV.  Afjftif%wanr»ifc  Latine  by  Fnadiciu  Par 
triciua,  Fotma,  1683,  foL  Tba  laxt  waa  iwnr 
pnblitbed. 

Phibminu  wnto  muy  otbar  woika,  Mne 
of  whian  an  loat,  and  otben  hare  iwrer  been 
pubU^ed.  Fabrieiui  giraa  an  Index  Scriplonun 
in  Phiiap.  Da  Miudi  Aelemttato  memoratonini," 
and  aa  Index  Scriptonun  in  onivenii  Philoponi 
ad  Aiutotelem  Commentarita  niomontoram,"  both 
of  giMt  leagth.  (Fabric  BAL  Oraee.  toL  x.  p.  639, 
dM.;CM«,l»6£d.ToLL)  [W.P.] 

PHILOSTE^HANUS  (*tXMrTj^»(»).  1.  A 
coaie  poet,  hat  whether  the  Old  or  Middle 
Cotaady  ianoewtaio.  AthenM»  (viL  p.  293,  a.) 
qaotca  from  bia  A^Kun,  in  which  he  appeara  to 
UTo  Mtiriud  thajiaTautical  babita  of  the  Delian*. 
(Meineka,  jFhy.  Om.  Orate.  T<d.  i.  p.  498,  toL  ir. 
p.  589.) 

2,  Of  CymWi  an  Alexandrian  writer  of  hiatory 
and  geogiaphy,  the  friend  or  diaciple  of  Callimt*- 
ehua,  flouriahed  under  Ptolemy  II.  Pbilndelphus, 
about  B.  0.  249  (Ath.  viiL  p.  331,  d.).  We  hiire 
quotattoos  bom  the  following  works  of  hi* :  TUpt 
wapM(pif  woTttitA'  (Ath.  I.  c),  Tttw  iy 
'Arlf  vAmv  (Ath.  p.  297,  f.)  ;  nfl  viavv 
(Haipoo:  a  «.  irpiixn  ;  Schol.  ad  ApoUon.  Ithod. 
ill  1242  ;  SdhoL  ad  I^eapir.  447,  586),  of  which 
work  a  biatwy  of  Cypmi  fonned  a  part  (Clem. 
Alex.  Protreat,  p.  17  ;  Siebelia,  Pkamodtmi  Frag. 
p.  70)  i  -nl  ^ifmTuti  (Harpoer.  f.ti.  Boitxora)  ; 
wtfi  n^nytirwr  (Cfem.  Alax.  Sirom.  i.  p.  133.  a. 
306  ;  Pli>.  tf.  JV.  fiL  ««.  1. 57) ;  aad  an  hiatorieal 
work,  tbe  lilk  af  wUdi  ia  not  ^orified.  (PhiL 
Lfc.  23.) 

To  the  nbove  dtaUooi  aevenl  othen  might  be 
added,  but  all  the  extant  titlei  of  the  writing!  of 
Philoalwhanaa  have  been  mentioned.  Somawriten 
identify  nim  with  the  oonic  poet ;  whether  rightly 
or  list  caa  hanDj  be  deteRnmed  (Fabric.  MU. 
IrfKO,  Tol  ii.  p.  150^  n^ToL  iii.  p.  814  ;  Voiaiaa, 
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d»  HisL  Graas.  p.  128,  ed.  Weatnmann  ;  Clinton, 

3.  A  poet  of  Haatineia,  wboeo  hynuw  am 
quoted  by  Ptolemy,  the  ton  of  Hrphaesdon,  bat  of 
whom  nothing  further  ii  known.  (PhoL  BiU.  Cod. 
llXt,  p.  148.  41,  ed.  B^kker.)  [P.  S.] 

PHILOSTO'RQIUS  (tiKorripywt),  an  occif 
uastical  hiatoriao.  He  wai  a  natire  of  Boriaui* 
in  CappadooiB,  the  aoa  of  Cartarioa  and  Bnlampin. 
He  waa  bom  i>  tbe  reign  of  Valeatbiaa  and 
Valena  in  a.  D.  858,  aceonli^  to  QoUiofredua 
(iWw.  ad  PkaotL  p.  5,  Ae.\  about  a.  o.  3G7. 
aocoidmg  to  VoHiHa  (daMrf.fihFL314).  He 
waa  20  yean  old  when  Bowitiaa  waa  expelled  ftom 
Caeaaroa  [EuNOMlua].  Like  bia  Mer  Cartoina, 
he  wannly  mbiaoed  the  doctrines  of  Eonomiua 
He  wrot*  an  eodesiaadcal  history,  from  the  hweey 

Anus  in  a.  d.  300,  down  to  the  period  when 
TheodoaiuB  the  Youngei  oonferred  the  empire  of 
the  West  on  Valentiniaa  the  Yoonger  (a.d.  425). 
The  work  waa  compoeid  fai  twain  bvaks,  oitich 
began  leqwctivaly  with  the  twelf*  lettni  of  his 
name,  so  as  to  form  a  sort  of  aemtie.  In  this 
history  he  lost  no  opportunity  «f  extolling  the 
Arians  and  Gonomians,  while  lie  OTorwhefaned  the 
orthodox  party  with  abase,  with  the  aingle  excrp- 
tion  of  Gregorius  of  Naxiansos.  Pfaotias  charge* 
him  with  introdncing  gross  misrepresentations  and 
unfoonded  statameBts,  and  «y»  that  hia  woik  ia 
not  a  history,  but  a  panegyric  upon  the  here  tics. 
Philoatorgiiu  neTertheless  waa  a  man  of  learning, 
and  was  possessed  of  considerable  geographical  and 
astronomical  knowledge.  Being  a  neretie,  it  ie 
net  to  be  wondered  at  that  his  wocfc  has  not  eome 
down  to  ua.  An  absUaet  of  it,  hawercr,  wna 
made  by  Photina  in  a  •epaiale  work,  which  baa 
been  praeerved,  Photius  criaiaeterises  him  as  being 
elegant  in  his  atyle,  making  use  of  figumtiw  ex- 
pressions,  though  not  in  excess.  His  figures  werr, 
however,  smnetimes  harsh  and  Gir-fetched,  and  bin 
narratin  inririved  aad  indistincL  (PhoL  BAl.  eod. 
xl.)  The  abstract  of  Photios  was  paUiihad  at 
GraeTa  in  1 643  by  Jae.  Oodefim,  ta  Oothofivdns, 
aud  iu  a  somewhat  comcted  fiKm,  with  a  i»w 
Latin  Innslation  by  H.  Valeshu  (Paris,  1673). 
logetlier  with  the  ecdedaatical  hiilory  of  Then- 
doritus,  Bngrins  and  Theodoras  ;  also  by  Read- 
ing, OM&t5r.  1720.  (Fabric.  BM.  Gr.  p.  420, 
Ac;  VosB.(<f  ^u(.&r.  p.313,&c.i  Schbll, 
der  fMetA.  Lit.  vol.  iii.  p.  313.)      [&  P.  M.] 

PHILOSTO'RGIUS  i*Ou>irrSpymt),  a  phyxi- 
cian  in  Uie  time  of  Vi^entinian  and  Valens,  in  tlin 
latter  half  of  the  fourth  century  after  Christ:  He 
was  the  Muc  of  Pfailagriua  and  Posidonius,  and 
is  said  to  have  been  the  chief  phyttrian  of  bb  age. 
(Philoatorg.  tfuLJSUn.  viii.  10.)   [W.  A.  O.} 

PHILO'STRATUS  (*iAArrpeiTot)  hiBtorM»l. 
1.  An  Athenian,  wlm  leema  to  have  followed  the 
infomous  trade  of  a  brotbel-keeper.  He  is  sn- 
tiriaed  by  Aristqthanea,  who  csUo  hin  aiMAcinif, 
a  cross  between  a  dog  ud  a  fox,  (Arise  Eq.  1064, 
i^957.) 

2.  Of  Colonna,  ia  mentioned  by  Demostbene* 
(e.  Meid,  535)  aa  the  Uttereat  accuser  of  Ch»- 
brias,  in  the  &nieai  trial  about  the  hisa  of  Oropua, 
B,c.  366.  [Callistratub,  No.  3;  CHAnmAtt.] 
He  Hppean  to  have  been  the  same  person  who  ia 
spoken  of  in  the  ention  against  Neaera  (p.  1 352) 
as  a  friend,  when  a  yoong  unmarried  man,  of  Ly- 
aiaa  the  aophiat,  who  pneaUy  should  not  be  idM- 
tified  with  tbe  celebrated  on  tor  of  the  some  noma. 
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Wbetiwr  Um  ■cnuer  of  Ctiftbriu  wm  aho  the 
niawnud  gnuidblher  tni  adoptive  fiither  of  nat- 
iiippiia  ia  a  doubtful  poiiiL  (D«nL  &  Phaat.  pp. 
1043,  1047.) 

&.  The  £atb«r  ol  Polemon  lbs  philoiopher.  (Diog. 
Lfart  nr.  16L) 

4.  A  Hfc^i—j  irlis  cuujBiandad  a  quinqnenms 
with  gieat  brarery  and  diatinctkn  in  the  buttle 
of  Chioa,  in  which  Attains  I.  and  the  Rhodians 
iKbmtai  PhiKp  V.  of  Maoedon  ia  b.  c.  201. 

A.  An  Epeint,  who  in  &  c.  170  engaged  ia  a 
jiat  fcr  aeising  A.  Hoetiliua,  the  Roman  consul, 
w  hia  WBT  through  Epeimi  into  Theanlj,  and 
defindng  nim  up  to  Persena.  The  design  would 
nrabahlf  have  aueeeeded,  had  not  Hoatiliui  changed 
Ua  rouM,  and,  haring  mled  to  Autieyn,  made 
Ui  waj  thMM  inM  Tbaaalr.  In  the  Mowing 
year  we  find  Fbiktettatos  co-op«nting  socoMafnliv 
■  EpaitiiB  with  Cbm,  the  HaoBduiian  gnteni, 
^nut  Appiw  QudioL  (Pofybi  xxvii.  U ;  IAt. 

&  A  Rhodian  athlete,  who  is  &  c  68  btibed 
his  wiplilor  at  the  Olympic  game*  to  allow  him 
to  win,  nd  wu  poiiM  lor  it  hj  a  fine.  (Pana. 
T.  91.)  [E.  E.] 

PHILO'STRATUS  (*A69rpvnr),  literaiy. 
StMaa  (a  v.)  menttona  three  of  this  name.  1.  Ac- 
cording to  him  the  firat  wm  the  ton  of  Verua,  and 
Incd  in  the  time  of  NeiUL  He  pmctiKd  riietoric 
at  Athens,  and  in  addition  to  aevenl  riietorical 
wwha,  -wnto  ftrtj^thna  Uagadiea  and  thirteen 
wiwediaa,  Imidea  tientisea  entitled  rMunvrWr, 
NcfMftt,  eeonfr  (which  Mennins  thinks  should 
be  written  itifmn  fttanff),  vtfjl  rpayttilai,  XiSo- 
7Mfu«^,  n^Mprfo  We  ^all  reserve  further  no- 
liea  of  him  till  we  ccbm  to  speak  of  the  third 
PUktatratab 

2.  The  most  cdelntad  of  the  Phihwtnti  is  the 
kisgrapher  of  ApoUoniaa,  The  distribulion  itf  the 
nriooa  works  that  bear  the  name  has  occupied  the 
Bttentiea  and  divided  the  optnnna  of  the  ablesl 
criiics  aa  wmj  he  seen  by  consulting  Vonins  {tie 
Hid.  Ormee.  p.  379,  ed.  Weitenmnn),  Meumoa 
(£itsMrt  dt  FtibaraL  vgaA  Phikotmt  ed.  Olearina, 
pt  XV.  ftc),  Jonnna  (de  Script.  HuL  PkiL  iii.  14. 
i),  TilleniDat  (/ftriotre  det  Bmpemm,  voL  iii.  pp. 
Sti.  ftcX  Fabnans  (BiU,  Graec  vol  v.  pp.  540, 
arid  the  pnEsces  of  Olearini  and  Kayser  to 
Umt  edttiens  of  the  worka  vH  the  PhiloitiatL  At 
the  vecj  OBlaet  Aen  ia  a  diflennce  regarding  the 
name^  The  31e>  ae^MiTM' bean  the  pcaeDomen  of 
FiatAn,  which  we  find  nowhere  eue  except  in 
Tsrtxea.  In  the  title  to  his  letters  he  is  called  an 
Athenian.  Kmi^ns  (Ft(,,iSqpA.prDoera.)  calls  him 
a  IiTOwian,  so  does  Syoeiius  (  ViL  IHom,).  Photius 
{.am.  Cod.  44)  caUs  him  a  Tyriau.  Tsetses 
{(M.  Ti  HuL  45),  haa  these  words:— 

'KKKos  JT  itrrin  i  'Attik^i, 

vhere  fay  reading  'AAA***,  we  might  leasoi  the 
dilBciilty.  The  beet  meaas  of  mvmg  the  pdat  ii 
tijr  consnltiqg  the  aathor  himself;  aad  here  we 
bad  m  diffinil^.  He  spent  hia  youth,  and  was 
probably  boa  in  Lnnnoa  ( VH.  Ap.  vi  27),  hence 
the  soraame  of  Lemnias.  He  studied  riietorie 
under  Prod  as,  whose  school  was  at  Athms  {,V,S. 
a.  21),  and  liad  opportanides  of  hearing,  if  he 
wasnetaetanlly  the  papil  of  mow  of  tbanfamosi 
iketotieiam  and  sopbisu  of  his  tinw  (  K.  A  ii.  23. 
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§§2,  3, 27.  §.8.)  If  wema7bdieviSiiidas(t.i-. 
♦prf»^»rt'X  Fronton  was  his  rival  at  Athens,  and 
probably  Apsines,  who  also  waa  opposed  to  Fmn-' 
ton,  and  of  whom  Philostrutns  speaks  (F.&  il 
SS.$4)aahisiDtimatefriend,wasbiBcollragne.  It 
ia  true  that  Suidas  speaks  of  this  PhilostiUus  as 
vf  vfNfrtt,  but  the  time,  that  of  Sevens,  fixes  it 
to  be  Philostratos  the  biographer.  As  he  wtw 
ttSkA  LeamioB  &om  his  birth-place,  soon  his  anival 
at  Rome  from  Athens^  or  while  teaching  there,  he 
was  called  Ajthemaniia,  to  distinguish  hun  from  his 
younger  THiMMfcn  11m  aeeoont  given  by  Suidaa 
of  his  baring  been  alive  in  the  time  of  the  enjperor 
Philip  (a.  d.  C44— 249),  tallies  precisely  with 
what  we  find  written  ia  his  own  works.  Clmtmi 
conjectures  the  time  of  his  birth  to  be  jL  d.  183 
{Fad.  Rom.  p.  357),  bat  this  seems  too  late  a 
pniod,  and  m  a^y  fix  va  A.n.  173  aa  not  impn- 
hable.  We  hava  no  notlee  of  the  tima  tS  his  re- 
awval  from  Athens  to  Rome,  but  we  find  him  a 
member  of  the  cinde  (ic^KAei')  of  literary  men, 
ihetoricians  espedally,  whom  the  philosophic  Julia 
Domna,  the  wife  of  Severus,  had  drawn  around 
her.  (  V.  Aft.  L  3^)  It  was  at  her  doitte  that  he 
wrote  the  hfo  of  ApoUonins.  From  the  manner  in 
whidi  he  qteaks  ti  her,  Totlr  /hrmpuudt  vdirat 
jvjfyii,  ml  ^ot^^cto,  and  the  fact  that  he 
does  not  dedicate  the  work  to  hu  patroness,  it 
may  safely  be  inferred  that  she  was  dead  when  he 
finished  the  life ;  she  died  a.  d.  217.  That  the 
work  waa  written  in  Rome  is  reudered  probable, 
fnm  his  ooatnsting  the  sudden  descent  of  night 
ia  the  south  of  Spain,  with  its  gradual  approach 
in  Gnul,  and  in  the  pUue  where  be  is  writing; 
i^w6a.  {V,Ap.y.^.)  That  the  same  person 
wrote  the  life  of  Apollonius  and  the  lives  of  the 
sophists,  a  fact  whkh  we  have  hitharto  assumed, 
appears  from  the  foUowiis  fiscta.  He  distinctly 
affirms  ( V.  Ap  v.  2)  that  be  had  been  in  GiinL 
The  writer  of  the  lives  of  the  sophisu  had  nko 
been  in  Gaul ;  for  he  moitions  the  mirth  which  the 
language  the  sophist  Heiiodorus  to  the  emperor 
CarwaUa,  while  in  Qaal  (a.  a  313Xhad  occasioned 
hinL(K.&il8a.J  This  iaoonfinned  whoi 
iL  5)  ha  refers  his  leader  to  his  work  oa  Apol- 
lonius, as  well  knomi.  (  V.  S.  iL  5.)  He  states 
that  he  wrote  these  lives  while  Asposiui  was  still 
teaching  in  Rome,  being  far  advanced  in  years. 
(  F.  &  ii.  33.  1 4.)  Besides,  be  dedicates  them  to 
a  consul  named  Antonius  Gordianns,  a  descendant 
«f  Hcndaa  Atticni,  with  whom  he  had  con- 
versed at  Antioeh  concerning  the  sophists.  Thia 
Gordianns,  Fabricins  supposes  to  have  been  Gor> 
dianns  III.  who  was  consul  a-o.  239  and  241. 
(BibL  Graeo.  voL  v.  p.  5.^2.)  Bnt  to  this  Clinton 
justly  objects,  that  not  only  would  the  dedication 
in  that  case  have  borne  the  title  oilroic/NiTaip  instead 
of  Swot,  bnt  Qwdiaa,  who  in  a.  o.  239  waa  only 
in  his  14di  year,  waa  too  young  to  have  had  any 
such  conversation  aa  that  raferred  to.  {Fad.  Bam. 
p.  255.)  It  may  have  been  one  of  the  other  Ooiv 
diaai,  who  were  conspicuous  for  their  consulships. 
(Jnl.  Captttd.  Oardian,  e.  4.)  As  they  were  slain 
A.  D.  238,  the  lives  must  have  been  written  prior 
to  this  evenL  And  as  Aspatius  did  not  settle  in 
Rome  till  a.  d.  235  (Clinton,  F.  R.  p.  245)  the 
lives  of  the  sophists  were  probably  written  aboitt 
A.  D.  237. 

Before  nroeaediog  to  particuhuize  those  of  his 
woriu  wuoh  have  come  down  to  na,  it  may  be 
nton  convenimt  to  laeak  of  their  general  objeot 
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and  ityle.  In  all  of  them,  except  the  Hvm  of  tTie 
MtphistA,  PhilMtnttn*  leenu  to  bnve  intended  fi 
illmtnite  the  pecnliar  manner  in  whidi  the  teachen 
of  rtietoric  won  m  the  habit  of  beating  the  Tarioni 
Mibjecti  that  came  before  them.  Tbejr  arophfiMl, 
ornamented,  and  imitated  without  rpgiud  to  hi>- 
torioti  truth,  but  solely  ai  a  species  of  gymnaBtics, 
which  tmined  the  mental  athlete  to  be  ready  for 
any  exertion  in  disputation  or  speaking,  to  which 
ho  mixht  be  called.  In  the  time  of  Philnetratui, 
the  sphere  was  drenmseribed  enough  in  which 
Mi^iaU  and  rhetoricians  (and  it  is  to  be  observed 
that  he  makes  no  distinction  between  them)  could 
dispute  with  safety ;  and  hence  arihes  his  choice  of 
Uiemes  which  hare  no  reference  to  pnUic  events 
or  the  principles  of  political  action.  That  he  was 
intimately  acquainted  vrith  the  requiremenU  of 
Myle  a%  suited  to  difierent  stihjects,  ia  prored  by 
hb  critical  remarks  on  the  writings  of  his  brother 
•ophists.  One  illustration  will  suffice.  While 
writing  of  the  younger  Philostratus.  he  says  (  V.S. 
iLSa.  §3),  '^fhe  letter  written  by  Philostistus  on 
the  nrt  of  epistolnry  correspondence  is  aimed  at 
A^msiiis ;  for  having  been  appointed  secretary  to 
the  emperor  (Mnximin),  some  of  his  letters  were 
Binw  declamatory  and  controveraial  (dyuwrucs^Tf- 
poy)  than  was  becoming,  and  others  were  deficient  in 
perspicuity.  Both  these  characteristics  were  nn- 
belitting  a  prince ;  for  whenever  an  emperor  writes, 
en  the  one  hnnd  die  men  expmsion  of  hii  will  is 
•11  that  ii  required,  and  not  elaborate  reasoning 
(MvfOHDSrrwr  iiV  hixfip^tM'),  and  on  the  other 
perspicuity  ie  ahwhttely  necesmiy ;  for  he  pro- 
nonnees  the  hw,  and  perspicuity  is  the  law's  inter- 

rter.**  And  in  the  introduction  to  hia  EiVitcfT, 
makes  an  express  distincUon  between  the  man 
fitv/tSntm  ffo^crtw,  and  him  who  inquires  se- 
riously re|arding  the  origin  of  the  art  of  painting. 
We  may  lufer  besides,  from  an  expression  in  this 
introduction,  where,  speaking  of  painting,  he  says 
of  it,  v^cIm  ffo^^trat,  that  in  his  view  the  pro- 
fession of  a  sophist  extended  to  all  kinds  of  em- 
bellishment that  required  and  exfaiUted  invention 
and  the  power  of  pleasing  by  mere  manner.  The 
idea  ingeniously  stntfid  by  Kayser  ( Prwf.  orf  Oper, 
PiS.  p.  vi.],  that  it  was  also  his  aim  to  restore  to 
Greece  her  ancient  vigour,  by  holding  up  bright 
oxamples  of  her  past  glories,  does  not  seem  to  be 
borne  oat  by  his  workh  As  to  his  atyle,  it  is 
chacBcteriied  by  exuberance  and  great  variety  of 
expression.  It  is  sufficiently  clear  except  when 
he  has  reconme  to  irregnbirities  of  construction,  to 
which  be  is  somewhat  prone,  in  addition  to  semi- 
poetiod  phmses  and  archaisms,  which  he  employ* 
without  scruple.  And  tift  he  uadonbt«dly  intended 
to  exemplify  various  modes  nf  writing,  we  have  in 
him  specimens  of  every  sp<-cies  of  anomaly,  which 
are  apt  to  pi>rpiex,  till  this  peculiarity  be  under- 
stood. He  is  at  the  snme  time  well  vemcd  in  the 
works  of  the  oratnrt,  pliilmnpticra,  historians,  nnd 
pncts  of  Greece,  m.iny  of  whose  exprensions  he  in- 
mirpomtea  with  his  own.  espeeinlly  Homer,  llc- 
mdotna,  Xenophott,  Guripide%  Pindar,  and  De- 
mosthenes. 

The  following  is  a  list  nf  tho  woHcs  of  Philo- 
stntus ; — 

I.  7tr  Lifi  rf  jipo/frmtnt  of  Tyatm.  A  full 
account  of  this  work,  which  has  principally  ren- 
dered Pliilo^tnitns  distinguished,  is  given  under 
AK>tf.<iNlUR.  {Vol.  I.  p.  243,  Ac]  It  is  divided 
Into  eight  bodct,  and  bean  the  title  Ti  it  rdv 


Tv<a4a  *A-roXXiiym>.  In  composing  it,  he  seems  at 
first  to  have  followed  Herodotus  as  bis  model,  whom 
however  ha  femkes  as  he  gets  into  those  parts 
where  be  finds  an  opportunity  to  be  more  rheto- 
rical, as  in  the  appeamnee  of  Philostntns  before 
Domitian  (viii.  ?)■  Kayser  (iM.  p.  viii.)  thinks 
that  in  the  latter  part  he  had  Thucydidea  in  his 
eye,  but  Xenopbon  seems  rather  to  have  been  his 
model 

It  would  be  endless  to  enumerate  all  the  works 
that  have  been  written  in  whole  or  in  port  r^ard- 
ii^  this  life  of  ApoUonias.  An  examination  or 
notice  of  them  will  be  found  in  the  pnfiiceB  of 
Olearius  and  of  Kayser.  The  work  itKlf  was  first 
published  by  Aldus,  1502,  Venice,  foL,  with  a 
latm  tnuisktion  by  Alemannns  Hhinoccinaa,  and 
along  with  it,  as  an  antidote;,  Ensebioa,  ensfcv 
Hierodrvt.  The  other  editions  having  this  work 
contain  the  whole  works  of  Philostratus,  as  will  be 
mentioned  afierwards.  The  life  of  Apt^looins 
( with  a  commeDtaiy  by  Artus  Thomas)  was  tnuM- 
lated  into  French  by  Bhiise  de  Vigeaere,  1596,  2 
vols.  4ta..  and  repeatedly  lepaUMwd,  the  tmu- 
buion  being  revised  and  cnrreeted  by  Fed.  If  otd, 
one  of  the  editors  of  Philostratus  (Bajle,  art.  Apnt- 
lomtu  Tyanaeut).  A  translation  of  the  two  first 
books,  with  notes  professedly  philological,  but  only 
partly  so,  and  partly  containing  a  commentary  of 
bitter  infideli^,  was  published  in  London,  1680. 
fid.  The  tnnalalieii,  and  ptvbably  the  philolegical 
notes,  both  of  whidb  evhic*  much  nading  but  imt 
accmate  scholarship,  an  by  Charles  Blount,  whoae 
tragical  end  is  told  by  Bayle  {L  a).  The  other 
notes  were  partly  derived,  it  is  said,  ft«n  a  manu- 
script of  Lwd  Herbert  This  translation  was  pro- 
hibited witk  seven  penal^es,  in  169S,  bat  was 
twiee  nprinted  ob  the  Contineot 

II.  7%e  Li»t$  a»  So/JmU  (Bfoi  3efi*v«r). 
This  work  bean  the  following  ttUe  in  its  dedica- 
tion in  the  best  MSS. : —  AauwpoT^q*  ihrdrq^ 
'Ayrwrltp  TopStar^  fAduIoi  fvArfirr/iarot.  Of  An- 
lonius  Oordianns  mention  has  been  already  made. 
Tbe  auth»  states  the  object  of  his  book  to  be  two- 
fbld — to  write  the  history  of  philosepbera  who  had 
the  chameter  of  being  sophisu,  and  of  those  who 
were  par  aaoeU«»ee  (itufim)  sophists.  This  dis- 
tinction, which  is  well  marked  by  Synesius  (m 
VUa  Dioiiu)j  -WM  first  pointed  ont  in  more  recent 
times  by  the  acate  Periaonins  (in  his  prebce  to 
Aelian,  V.  ff.  ed.  Gronov.  1731,  p.  48,  and 
is  essential  to  elucidate  the  ehronolf^  of  the  Live^ 
In  his  /'raoenuoN  I'hilostratns  makes  an  instructive 
distinction  between  the  philosophera  and  the  ao- 
phists.  Phihisopliy  doubts  and  investigates.  The 
sophist's  art  takes  its  grounds  for  granted,  and  etn> 
betlishes  without  inveolintiMi.  The  Pmatr  hr 
compares  to  the  knowleaga  of  fnturity,  earpAilly 
formed  from  the  observation  of  the  stars,  tho  laitn 
to  the  divine  afftatut  of  the  oracnbir  tripos.  Again, 
in  the  history  of  this  art,  he  has  two  periods,  cha- 
racterised by  their  subjects.  The  sophists  of  the 
first  period  discussed  such  subjects  as  conrage,  jus- 
tic^,  divine  and  human,  and  ;  the  Bpcmid 
presented  lively  representatinns  of  the  rich  and  the 
poor,  and  in  gmeral  individiudizcd  more  the  snbjecls 
prenonted  by  history.  In  this  respect  the  sophints 
seem  to  have  borne  to  philosoplien  much  the  Mtme 
relation  thnt,  in  modem  timen,  historical  fiction 
does  to  hutory.  He  alno  states  that  the  main 
distinetion  of  a  aofdiist  was  the  power  which 
he  had  over  hngmge,  ud,  discnasea,  in  ooiumo- 
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tloo  witli  tkia,  tike  introducdon  of  extempom- 
neotu  elnuenn.  Suidoa  ttaus  thht  thi»  work 
U  eonpoMd  of  finir  booka,  but  thu  must  be  a 
7*1*1111  T.  M  we  have  only  two.  Nor  have  two 
kooks  ben  lost,  lea  not  oaljr  doe*  Philoetatiu 
Wii^  dowB  tbe  hiMot;  to  hh  own  tioiM,  bvt  in 
tbn  dedkaticH)  be  expreulj  nentiixiB  two  bookt,  u 
isapHaiiig  the  wbrie  work.  Of  courte,  we  hare 
not,  in  a  tuogmphy  exprsMljr  aalbentic,  the  eta- 
brUuhaieDta  whick  we  find  in  the  life  of  Apolk»- 
niaa,  Tbe  beat  dMcription  that  can  be  pvm  of 
ihrai  ia  that  of  Euna^ui  (  Kt(.  Sopk.  p.  6>,  that 
I'hikiatimtna  baa  written  tbe  lives  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinicaiahed  aophiats,  without  niinntenesa  and  grace- 
lally  iwiSpQit^t  fivrd  x^pfvi).  Oleariua,  fol- 
lowing tbe  Miggeatien  cf  Peiiaoiiiua,  and  attending 
u  tke  dbtiMtiaiinade  by  PhUoatinttta  between  tbe 
alden  nnd  U>e  more  recent  idioob  of  rhetoric,  with 
great  prapriety  di*idet  the  Lire*  into  three  parta,  of 
wbidi  the  first  ia  the  ihoTtest,  and  contuua  mere 
aetieea,  in  moat  casea,  of  the  sophistic  f^iloaopbers, 
be^ning  with  Endoxna  of  Cnidus,  &  C.  366,  and 
ending  with  Dion  Chrysoatom  and  Favoriiiua,  a 
canlHBponij  of  Herodea  AtUcus  on  wbem  he 
dwdU  a  litUe  men  fully — eight  livea  in  aU.  He 
then  begiiia  with  the  iophisU  proper  of  the  oM 
bcfaool,  Gonuneneing  with  Qoigiaa  (bom  about  &  C. 
4S0),  and  ending  with  laocratea  (bom  u.  c.  438], 
who  (eight  in  aU)  may  be  said  to  belong  to  the 
Khael  Oeigiaa.  He  begin*  the  newer  achool  of 
at^tM  with  Aeadiine*  (who  wu  bom  B.  c.  389), 
wkfeh  aaeott  naialy  inlradnctorr,  and  to  prove  hia 
piMtion  that  the  modem  achool  was  not  entirely 
new,  bat  had  iu  origin  ao  fiir  back  as  the  time  of 
Aeachinee.  He  paaae*  immediately  thereafter  to 
ihe  time  of  Nioetaa,  about  a.  d.  97)  and  the  first 
book  enda  with  Secundua,  who  was  one  of  the  in- 
atractofs  of  Herodes  Atticna,  bringing  the  aophiaU 
ia  ten  Uto*  down  to  the  aame  period  a*  the 
mphiaric  phihMophera.  The  aecond  book  b^ina 
with  Hefodea  Atticua,  alwut  a.o,  143,  and  con- 
tiaaes  with  the  live*  of  hia  conteraporarie*  and  of 
their  diadplen,  till  the  reign  of  Philip,  about  a.  d. 
247,  na  ana  been  aheady  atated.  It  conajats  of 
thir^-three  live*,  and  enda  with  Aspaaiua.  The 
ptiMpd  value  of  this  work  is  the  o[Hnion  which  it 
enable*  na  to  form  of  the  merits  of  the  parties 
treated  of^  a*  tbe  toate  of  Philosuatus,  making  al- 
lowance f^  hi*  pieposaeaaioa*  a*  a  rhetorician,  ia 
pan,  ud  ia  coo&ned  by  the  nmuuna  tvo  have  of 
aofBe  of  the  prodnctwHis  to  which  be  refers,  aa  in 
the  case  of  Aeachinea.  The  work  ia  tinctured  with 
fbetocical  amplification,  from  which,  probably,  he 
cmild  not  wholly  free  hit  atyle.  His  opportuuitiea 
•r  knowledge  i^arding  the  personages  of  hi»  second 
bs^  atamp  H  strongly  with  genuifwmsa.  Begin- 
ning with  Hendes  Attkns,  be  had  conversed  with 
pani«Umt  knew  him  (ii  1. 1 5),nd  so  of  Aristo- 
de*  (u.  3),  Phiiager  (ii.  8.  %  2),  and  Adrianus  (ii 
33.  S  3).  He  was  personally  acquunted  witli  Da- 
mtaans  (ii.  9.  $  3),  and  had  received  inatmction 
&nm,or  was  intiniat«  with  ProGlns(iL'2l.  §  I)  and 
Aniipnter  (iL  24.  g  2) ;  be  had  heard  Hippq^romus 
(ii. 27. 83) and  Hdiodsn*  (ii.S2},  aod,in  ull  pro- 
habiliqrt  ftspniins  Hence,  another  valuable  cha- 
racteristic of  Uieae  Lives  is  the  incidental  glimpaea 
ifaey  give  us  of  the  mode  of  training  rtieuriciana  ; 
and  of  this  Kayaer  ba*  made  a  jndiciou*  use  in  hi* 
ptefaee  to  the  work*  of  PhiloBttBlaa.  Hi!*  treatiae 
firu  appeared,  along  with  tbe  works  of  Ludan,  the 
i(tpi(tf«>  at  f^lli■^lt1^^  our  antbor's  'Hptuni  and 


EiKdvcf,  Bi  Florence,  in  1496  ;  the  Aldjne  edition 
at  Veuice,in  1A03;  and,  by  itaclf,  in  1516,  tw 
Aedibia  Sckmrenanit,  in  a  LaUn  tranalnlion  by 
Antoaius  Bonfiniaa.  Then  in  Greek,  along  with 
tbe  'HpMKA  and  Ebt^r,  and  the  aane  tnmSation, 
at  Venice,  in  1550  (Fabric.  BiU.  Oraec  vol.  v. 
p.  553).  Kayser.in  1831, published  atHeidt-lbei^ 
critical  notes  on  these  Lives.  In  1837,  Jahn  con- 
tributed at  Berne  i^mlitJae  to  their  emendation 
and  illustration  ;  and  Kuyser  puUiahed  at  Heidel- 
berg, in  1838,  an  elaborate  edition,  with  Notcm 
Variarum.  edited  and  inedited,  and  two  treatiaes, 
GORimoiily  ascribed  to  Lucian,  one  of  which  he 
cUima  for  Gulcn,  and  another,  to  be  hereafter 
noticed.  Tor  Phitoaliatua. 

III.  Heroiat  or  titroiatt  ('Hp«>wd,  Olear.; 
'H^MKos,  Karaer).  Tbe  plan  which  Phibwtmtu*  ho* 
followed  in  thi*  work  b  to  introdnee  a  Phoeniciaa 
mer^aut  conversing  with  aThracian  vintager,  near 
the'town  of  ElCua  {Ptooku.  iii.).  The  latter  in- 
vitee the  merchant  to  hia  vineyard,  and  when 
aeated,  they  diacourae  concerning  the  heroea  en- 
fp^jed  iu  the  Trojan  war.  The  vinti^r  i*  under 
the  espedal  patrooage  of  the  hero  Proiesiktu*,  with 
whom  he  i*  intimately  acquainted,  and  who  spends 
his  time  partly  with  him  (Elt'us  was  aacred  U 
Protesilads),  and  piirtly  with  the  shades  be- 
low, or  at  Phthia,  or  at  Uie  Troad.  He  then 
proceeds  to  discuss  many  punts  conoected  with  the 
Trojan  war,  on  the  authority  of  Protesilaua,  to  the 
){reat  aatonishntent  and  delist  of  hia  gueat,  darell* 
ing  longpat  on  the  great  merit*  of  Pabmedea,  and 
the  wrong  done  to  him  by  Hwner,  in  coiicealiug 
his  feme  nnd  exalting  that  of  hia  enemy  Ulysae*- 
He  introduce*  nmneroua  incidenta  from  the  cyclic 
poets,  from  the  trBgediana,and  of  hia  own  invention. 
It  i*  on  the  whole  not  a  pleaaing  worii  ;  and  the 
Bonrce  the  uupleaaant  feeling  ia  rightly  traced 
by  Oothe  aa  quoted  by  Kayaer  (p.  iv.  of  ^e 
Protiemitm  to  the  'Hpmxij  in  his  edition  of  the 
whole  works  of  Pbilostratus).  Various  conjectures 
have  been  formed  as  to  the  object,  which  Phikstn- 
toa  had  in  view  in  writing  tiiis  treatise.  Okarins 
thinks  that  his  object  was  to  expose  the  fiwlt*  of 
Homer.  Kayaer  thinks  it  was  written  portly  to 
please  CaraoUIs,  who  deemed  himaclf  another 
Achillea, — aod  hence  he  conjecture*  that  it  was 
compoacd  between  a.  D.  211 — 217, — and  partly  to- 
fumiah  au  antidote  againat  the  fidae  morality  of 
Homer.  In  the  kit  notion  be  may  be  comet 
enough ;  but  there  i*  nothing  to  support  tbe  drat,  as 
there  is  not  a  sentence  that  can  be  strained  to  have 
anyalluuon  to  CaraGaIln,and  Palamedw  is  the  great 
object  of  the  vintnger's  laudations.  If  one  might 
hazard  a  conjecture  as  lo  the  main  object  that  Pbi- 
lostratus had  in  view,  if  he  actually  intended  any- 
thing more  that)  a  men  riietorical  description 
of  mythologlGal  incident^  collected  from  varioa* 
souTceo,  it  is  that  he  wrote  this  work  to  illustrate 
a  collection  of  pictures  having  my  ttiologicnl  subjects, 
— perhapH  in  the  palace  of  JuliaDnnna.  It  is  certain 
that  a  groat  part  of  it  is  written  much  as  the  letter^ 
press  description  of  engravings  ia  often  composed 
in  our  own  day.  The  vineyard  in  the  iutroductiaai 
might  be  suggested  by  a  landscape.  Then,  thnogh- 
out  he  dwells  on  the  personal  mearanoe  of  the 
heroes.  Hence  Orote  {Hisloty  if  6'mwe,  vol.  i.  p. 
61 1)  draws  the  iaference  that  the  real  presence  of 
the  hero  was  identified  with  hi*  statue.  Tlw 
truth  seems  to  be  that  the  atattte  m  picun  fai^ 
niahad  the  pvtnit  of  the  hero.   Every  page  of  th^ 
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Heroica  fumi^n  instance*  of  this  :  one  will 
•nffic*.  In  the  fifth  year  of  the  wsr  Antilochua 
reqneata  Achillea  to  intercede  for  him  with  Nestor, 
that  be  may  be  allowed  to  take  a  share  in  the  en- 
terpriae.  AcbillM  obtains  penniseion  for  him,  and 
Neatoc,  proud  of  his  bchi,  introduces  him  to  Agar 
mcmnon*  Then  dccOis  th«  following  pictore : — 
Antilochus  stood  close  beatde  and  lowv  than  hia 
&th«r  {M  wr/iy,  bhuhing  and  looiung  down 
on  tlM  gnnmdf  nd  siMd  m  Iqr  the  Oneka,  with' 
ro  less  admimtion  than  that  wnkh  Achillea  him- 
self  inspired.  The  godlike  appaanuwe  of  the  one 
oremwed,  that  of  the  other  was  pleasing  and 
gentle  "  (iii.  2). 

The  first  edition  of  this  woik  was  that  almdy 
■taled  andof  Um  Mot  ffofurrvK  It  was  tiandated 
into  I«tin  hv  Stmhwiaa  Ifigar,  Milan,  1A17. 
Tben  ia  an  editioi  by  Boiswnada.  Paris,  1806. 

ly.  /m^MM  This  i<  certainly  the 

aathw^  most  pleasing  work,  exhiUting  great  ricb- 
ness  of  fiuicy,  power  and  vnriBty  of  description, 
and  a  rich  ezabecance  of  style.  The  sulgect  was 
suited  to  him,  and  be  to  the  subject.  He  has 
escaped  from  the  tntmtlB  of  an  artifidal  eritidsn 
by  miicb  he  b  Attend  in  the  Htntim.  Alike  in 
grouping  and  in  depleting  single  objects,  he  mani- 
fests a  complete  mastery  fit  what  a  picture  ought 
'  to  be.  The  frame-work  of  the  dissertation,  which 
oonsiita  of  two  books  (Snidas  nroneously  says 
four),  is  briefly  as  fellows.  After  an  introduction 
IB  which  h«  com  pans  poetry  to  painting  and  sta- 
tiiBiy,  be  wpreseats  himself  as  faaring  gone  to 
Naples,  witli  no  intention  of  practising  his  art  as 
a  rhetorician.  He  lived  in  a  villa  out  <tf  the  city, 
whoa  there  was  an  excdient  collectioB  of  paint- 
iom.  Hk  boat  had  a  aon  who  need  to  watch  bim 
while  onuninhig  the  pictoree.  At  once  to  pntify 
him,  and  to  free  himself  fzom  the  importnnities  of 
some  yoBthe  that  had  besought  him  to  exercise 
his  art,  he  employed  himself  in  exphuntng  the 
subjects  of  the  paintings ;  and  this  explanation 
forew  Uic  woilt.  The  paintings  present  various 
snUeels  in  whieb  he  can  display  hia  acquaintance 
both  with  poets  and  historians, — they  are  mytho- 
logical, historical^  Uogracdiical,  landscapes  with 
figutea,  and  allegoricaL  They  consist  of  thirty-one 
ill  the  firat,  and  thirty-three  in  the  second  book. 
Though  Siliig  (f.  o.  StifAranor  I.)  gives  on  un- 
fitvourabte  view  of  Philoatoatua  as  a  judge  of 
painth^  the  o|iinion  of  critics  seenu  to  M  ul  hnt 
vnanimooi  in  hii  fiifonr.  He  is  food  of  rdbrring 
to  v<A»  of  art,  and  his  writings  aboond  with 
pno&  that  he  had  stadied  the  nibject  careftilly. 
It  is  less  certain  whether  his  description  refers  to 
an  actn^  collection,  or  whether  he  hod  not  in- 
vented the  subjects.  The  question  is  a  difficult 
ono  to  deddflL  On  tho  ana  hand  'is  tha  great  dis- 
tinctness and  vividness  of  the  detaik ;  on  the 
other  he  mentions  no  artist's  name — he  alludes  to 
no  picture  which  is  certainly  known  or  described 
by  any  other,  and  in  his  description  of  Pantbeia 
(it  9)  he  sh«ws  how  any  man  may  follow  out  the 
mere  autnnent  of  an  historical  &ct  (in  this  case 
indo  by  Xenophon),  so  as  to  draw  a  picture  of 
each  ineident.  We  may  therefore  expect  that  hit 
object  was  to  rival  the  painter^s  art  by  the  rhet^ni- 
oianTs,  as  he  rivals  the  poet's  by  the  pointer's.  On 
the  o^er  hand,  it  has  been  ^operly  remarked  by 
Kayier  that  no  objecUon  to  the  reality  of  the 
picturao  can  be  drawn  from  the  foct  that  a  few  of 
the  deacr^tfnbs  contain  two  or  more  simultaaeoiu 


actions,  for  that  was  not  unknown  te  the  ancient 
artists.  (Praelkt.  p.iv.)  , 

The  iirst  edition  of  die  Qreek  text  has  been 
already  noticed.  It  was  tnnslated  into  I^ttn  by 
Stephanos  Niger,  alimg  with  the  Hentiea  and 
ports  of  other  authors,  and  published  at  Milan  in 
1521.  It  was  translated  into  French  along  with 
the  similar  woric  of  the  younger  Philostcatoa,  and 
the  iufpdaw  of  Callistratua,  with  eagnviogs  and 
a  caoBientBry  by  Blaise  da  Vigenve  ia  1678,  and 
often  reprinted.  Bat  OleartDa  qieakB  ailightiugly 
of  all  that  Vigenere  haa  Aont.  Titnt  three  works 
have  geaerally  gone  together.  The  best  edition  is 
that  of  Jacotw  and  Welcker,  Leii»ig,  182&,  in 
which  the  tatter  explained  the  attistieal  dotails 
illustrative  of  tbe  archaeological  department.  The 
text  ia  nvised,  and  a  commentary  of  giMt  vafaw 
added  hj  Jacobs.  Heyne  paUisbed  illmttatioDa 
of  Philostmtus  and  Callistiatos,  Gttttiuen,  1786 
—1801.  The  following  list  of  ilhieteative  worka 
is  taken  from  Kayser^  iVoosmtiun .-  —  Torkill 
Baden,  Cbmmoifc  ih  A  rU^  S[e.  PMoitnti  m  dneriL. 
Imagm.  Hafii.  1792 ;  C  O.  Miillor,  »  ArAmn 
pasrim,  ft  g.  18,703;  Weicker,  AUmekv 
MiunM,  1834,  p.  411 1  Raoal-Rocbette.  Ptmt. 
AnL  imiU.  160 ;  Creuxer,  ^fmbolik,  iL  82,  iit. 
427,  &c  3d  ediL ;  Gerhard,  Aeimtrl.  Faaemgtm.  L 
12;  Heyn^  Opim.  Aead.  T.  pp.  Ifi,  28,  193  ; 
OSthe,  WeiiBL,  vol.  xxx.  p.  426,  Stuttgart,  1840  ; 
Fr.  PasBOW,  ZeUaekrift  /Ur  die  AUerlkunmBimm- 
mia/l,  1886,  p.  571,  The  pncticabili^  of 
painting  from  the  descriptions  of  Philoatntos  haa 
been  proved  by  Qiulio  Romano  and  by  M.  d« 
Schwind,  the  latter  of  whom  has  adorned  the 
walls  of  the  Museiun  of  Carlamhe  with  several 
paintings  borrowed  from  them.    (Kayser,  I,  c.) 

V.  B^MloUu  iiTim^at).  These  irere  ptobahly 
compoaed  before  he  settled  in  Rome,  as  the  best 
MSS.  bear  tbe  titie  *iXo<rr|x(Tov  'Atfqmiei;.  They 
are  sevraty-tbree  in  number,  and  are  chiefly 
.  speumens  of  Bmah»y  letters  ;  hence  Suidas  calls 
them  ifmnidt ;  or  periu^  be  had  not  the  full 
coUectioD.  Ki^MT  timdu  that  he  published  in 
hia  life-time  two  editions,  tbe  one  in  bis  youth, 
of  which  the  letters  are  fall  of  fire,  and  tbe  other 
more  contemplative,  and  ianed  in  hia  old  agp. 
The  cost  of  them,  however,  seems  to  be  no  other- 
wise varied  than  to  suit  his  aim  of  lowing  the 
versatility  of  his  powers.  They  pesent,  in  general, 
tbe  same  subjects,  and  are  treated  in  tha  nma 
ways  as  amatory  epigrama,  with  a  few  that  ata 
satirical,  and  one  to  Julia  Domna  in  defenee  of  the 
aopbists.  To  these  ii  added  a  letter  on  letter- 
writing,  which  Oleariua  attributes  to  Philostmtus 
Lemnius,  and  Kayser  to  our  Philostntua,  with  a 
fragment  on  the  onion  of  Nature  and  Art,  which 
is  prabaUy  a  portion  of  a  rhetorical  axerciifc 

Six^-ttirea  of  these  letteii,  indading  the  letter 
to  Aspauus,  were  pntilished  by  Aldus,  14S9. 
Menrsiui  added  eiriit,  which  he  published,  with  n 
dissertation  on  the  Philostrati,  at  the  Elievir 
prew  in  1616,  and  supplied  ^e  laeimae  of  sevend 
others.*  Olearios  addad  three  more  in  hu  edition 
of  the  collected  woricb  Thm  is  a  snarate  edition 
of  these  letters  by  Jo.  Fr.  Boisaonade,  Paris  and 
Leipeig,  1842. 

Of  the  collected  works  of  Philoatratna,  there 
is;— 1.  The  edition  of  Fed.  Morellias,  Paris,  1608, 
containingall  tho  woriuaboTenientioned,alongwith 
Eusebins  contra  HieroebaL,  the  KkSpu  of  the 
younger  Philottatn^  and  the  iit^fdatis  of  Cnllia- 
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tnttnft,  accampnnied  wtth  a  Latin  tmnslittion.  This 
pdiUon  w  of  Kt^  vilne.  2.  That  of  OfeariaB,  iii 
2  vols,  fiilio,  Leipug,  1709.  It  has  the  letters  of 
ApollMkiiu  added  to  the  Kit  of  worts  contained 
in  Ab  edition  of  Hoiellini,  the  additionil  letters 
Kpoken  of  above,  and  a  revised  Latin  transtation. 
^cviotu  to  this  edition,  Bentlej  and  others  had 
conlemphMd  an  editiwi.  Indeed  Bentle;  had 
fEime  so  far  aa  to  ^blidi  a  qwdmeB  sheet.  TTn- 
happily,  the  dsngn  mw  not  executed ;  hat  Ite 
fn^y  eonnmnicated  to  Olearina  both  his  conjec- 
lotsl  criticnma,  and  hi*  notee  of  varions  readings. 
The  edition  is  a  very  beantifDl  specimen  of  typo- 
graphy, and  in  spite  of  many  faults,  and  the  wen- 
Mtioo  that  the  editor  has  been  guilty  of  gross ' 
pia){farisni,  which  has  been  repeatedly  brought 
agaioat  him,  it  Tety  valnaUe,  capedafly  fer  ita 
exegotied  notes.  3.  The  fawt  editiMi,  aind,  cnti- 
ciiUy,  by  far  the  best,  is  that  of  a  L.  Kaysra, 
Zurich,  1844,  4t&  It  contains  introdortoty  re- 
marks on  eadi  book,  the  Oreek  text,  and  notes 
which  are  principaDy  eritinl.  Aa  he  has  almdy 
pobtished  aamal  ef  lha  InMiaea  of  PUIoatntaa 
■rparatdy,  the  noUcaa  aad  notaa  an  in  aome  cssea 
briefer  tiun  might  have  been  desired,  Philoatratos 
siiiiiai  to  have  oecnpied  his  Attention  for  years,  and 
achotsn  is  varioos  parts  of  Eorope  have  aided  him 
in  collating  msnuacripts.  He  has  retdned  all  that 
OiearioB  has  paUisbed,  and  baa  added  the  brief 
dnUogna  on  Nem,  eonnonly  aUrihtited  to  Lnoian 
(Bd.  Bna.  ■p.  6861  which  baaing  to  Philo- 
atratas  an  gmnnds  by  no  means  convincing.- 

Of  other  works  of  Philostratus,  Photini  (Cod. 
150)  takea  notiee  of  a  AtCurfr  fiptpaiiw ;  and 
he  binaetf  speaks  of  A^yavf  Kapwftanrffk  (  F.  Aj*. 
iw.  14.)  Kayser  has  pnUiihed  aa  bit  a  ft^nmit 
Ihpl  rupKMTut^i  ( Hnddberg,  1840),  but  has  not 
indaded  it  in  the  otdlected  wnks. 

Snidaa  nnttiona  epigntms  among  his  prodnc- 
ti<»B.  Of  these  mo  only  ranains  bearing  his 
none,  aad  which  is  pnbauy  hit.  The  mbject  is 
«  pselan  of  Telephua  wotmded  (Jaeobti  AttOol. 
twrme.  vol.  iii.  p.  108).  Both  Olaariu  ud  Kayser 
bane  iaaerted  iL 

The  works  of  Philostratus  have  been  tirice 
tnoslated  into  Qenaan,  by  Seybotd,  1776,  and  by 
J,icoba,  Stuttgart,  1828—83. 

&.  The  LuiNiAN.  The  accoant  of  tha  Philo- 
■cnti  giTCB  I^SaidBt,ti>whieh  ititharanacB— ly 
taiatam,  is  that  the  son  of  Vens»  the  first  Philo- 
sttataa,  lived  in  the  time  of  Nem  Hia  son,  the 
•ccond  Philostratus,  lived  till  the  time  of  Philip. 
Tbe  third  was  the  giand-nephew  of  the  second, 
by  his  brother^  son,  Nenriamis,  and  was  also  his 
Bo»in-law  and  pnjnl.  Ho,  too,  practised  rhetoric 
at  Athena  ;  and  he  died  and  was  buried  at  Lemnos. 
Ha  wrote : — Eiirilviif^  noiwtfitpalicrfi',  Tpww^, 
ft^anr  rvr  'Oft^pav  ArmCHoSy  HsAivtu.  And 
BOflM  aMribute  to  him  tha  lives  of  tha  sophists  ga- 
■efah^  aas^jned  to  hia  grand-ande. 

Thu  aceonnt  ia  palf^ityiBeonBlstcnt  irith  itadf^ 
■a  it  nakea  a  laan  who  Imd  fi  the  tima  of  Nera, 
A.  n.  M — 68,  the  father  of  another  who  wns  alii* 
nder  PbiKp,  a.  d.  244—249.  Besides,  the  oon- 
nectioii  between  the  second  and  the  third  Philoatra- 
tos is  nninteiligible,  and,  if  we  are  to  take  every 
thing  aa  it  standi,  ia  contradicted  by  a  pnaM^ce  in 
tha  BWiwt  of  tha  aBthar  Inst-nxntioiwd,  wbm  be 
s|waha  of  the  anond  m  Hirrpomtntp^  whtdi  Fa- 
hneiaa,  following  an  alteration  of  Meutsins  on  tha 
tadtt  of  Soida^  tnnalatea  avumirfiw.    These  diS- 


cuUies  are  rendered  insuperable  by  the  fact  that 
the  second  PhilostmtQs,  in  his  Lives  of  the  Bophistsi 
though  he  speaks  of  an  Egyptian  and  a  Lemnian 
PbilostiatBs,  doea  not  give  the  remotest  hint  that 
his  father  had  ever  practised  fats  own  art  He 
was  snfficiently  Impressed  with  the  honour  of  the 
proreesion,  which  He  often  magnifies  ;  and  he  shows 
his  sense  of  this  in  hh  dedication  <4  the  Lives  of 
the  Sojrfiista,  in  bii  allnshMi  to  the  descent  of  An- 
tonins  Oordianns  the  consul  from  Herodes  Atticns, 
whom  he  there  expressly  names  "  the  sophist.*'  It 
is  inconceivable,  then,  that  he  shotild  never  have 
alluded  to  the  distinctions  gained,  and  the  worics 
written  by  his  own  father.  With  regard  to  the 
thitd  PhnhntFBtas,  he  repeatedly  names  a  Lenmian 
of  that  naAie,  whoae  intimate  fnand  he  wasi  Bat 
he  daases  him  dongwith  other  intimate  frionh,  af 
whom,  at  the  close  of  the  woric,  he  declines  to  say 
anything,  on  the  ground  of  that  very  intimacy,  — 
but  not  a  word  of  r^ationship.  No  shifUng  of  the 
names,  such  as  that  adopted  by  Meuraiof,  and  M- 
lowed  by  VoBsins  and  others,  of  referring  the  lives 
«f  the  Bophiata  to  the  AiiA  and  not  the  second  Phi- 
hattatai,  removes  these  difltcnitiea,  which  are  in- 
cieased  by  the  singular  coincidence  of  three  gene- 
rati<ms  bom  in  Lemnos,  teaching  in  Alhrns,  then 
in  Rome,  then  returning  to  Leniiios,  to  perpetuate 
Lemnian  sophists.  IftheEiK^y«iattribiitcd  to  tbe 
third  Philostratus  be  actually  his,  then  teitrpowirmp 
stares  us  in  the  face,  and,  to  make  the  talp  inlelli- 
gible,  we  must  alter  the  text  of  Snidaa  as  Menrnns 
does,  and  understand  the  word  in  an  iinmital  sense, 
or  disbelieve  Snidas  in  an  important  portion  of  his 
evidence,  as  is  done  by  Kayser.  Bat  the  ttntb 
seems  to  ha  thai  the  nentioR  of  two  6ther  Philo- 
stiati,  in  the  Uvea  of  the  Sophists,  and  the  ray 
prob^le  of  imitations  of  the  writings  of 

the  biogn^her,  whose  works,  from  the  unbroken 
chain  quotationa  in  succeeding  authors,  w» 
know  to  have  been  exceedingly  popniar,  led 
Soidas  into  an  enor  which  has  been  the  toarce  of 
so  much  perplenty.  We  can  easily  believe  that, 
finding  many  wm»  ascribed  to  men  of  that  name, 
with  fictitions  genealogies,  put^sely  tauteiwd,  ha 
carelesdy  anomed  the  troth  of  the  titia*  and  In- 
serted the  name  in  his  fist  withont  inquiry. 

Confining  ourselves  to  the  evidence  of  the  bio- 
gn^er,  we  find  another  dutingnilhed  sqibist  of 
his  tima,  who  vat  Us  tn^nata  friend,  and  Bay 
have  been  a  relatkm,  though  he  takes  no  notice  of 
iL  He  nntfonnty  calls  him  the  Lemnian.  Tbe 
fiiBt  notice  that  we  have  of  him  is  that  when 
twenty-two  yean  old  he  received  instmctions  at 
the  Olympic  games,  hdd  a.D.  SIS  (see  Clinton, 
FatU  Rtm.  p^  226),  from  the  aged  and  mi^fnanf- 
monsHippodramas  (F.& ii.  27>  §3).  Hereceived 
exauption  from  pnldie  dnties  at  ^e  hands  of  Cara- 
calla,  whom  Philostratus  calls  AnhminBs,  tiie  son 
of  Jnlia,  T^f  ^off^v, — an  exemption  generally 
attached  to  the  rhetorical  chair  of  Athens,  bat,  on 
thia  ofdon,  whhbeU  from  PhiUaeoa,  the  prafaaaor, 
and  bettowed  on  Philoatratna.  The  Lemnian  waa 
then  twenty-four  years  old,  a.  b.  St5  (ii.  30).  Ho 
once  found  Aelian  reading  with  grAt  vehemeiMe  a 
declamation  against  an  immanly  emperor  (F^i-itM), 
recently  deceased.  PbiloitTEta«rebukedhim,saying« 
**  I  codd  have  admired  yoa  if  yon  bad  attadted 
him  in.  his  lifetime  ;  fur  only  t  man  can  assail  a 
living  tyrant, any  ooa  can  when  dead"  (ii.  83. 1 2)^ 
Vossins  aad  others  had  fallen  Into  the  error  snp- 
poring  that  this  tyrant  was  Domitian,  but  Poii^ 
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nius  {Minted  oat  the  impouibility  of  a  uan  who 
vru  twenty-four  yean  old  in  the  nigD  of  Cnmcalla, 
\mng  placed  near  tbe  time  of  an  emperor  dead 
upwards  of  1 1 0  yeara  before.  He  cot^ectum  (and 
his  idea  has  since  then  been  unirenaity  acquiesced 
in )  that  it  waa  Elagibalu,  alain  a.  o.  222,  whom 
Aelian  bad  attacked  (  T.  //.  (iraebt.  p.  50).  At 
the  dote  of  hia  wotk,  PhtlHtiamt  the  biognpher 
pnitetf  bis  powera  in  forensic,  popnlar,  and  extem- 
poraneous eloquence,  in  riietarical  exercitea,  and  for 
his  writings,  and  luuning  faim  with  Nicagoras  and 
Apsiuea,  he  says,  o^«c  tfit  Sti  ypitptiv,  xol  70^  if 
Kttl  dtKMrvOtiv  ***  X'vW^""*!  i^*^  ftAUfun 
wpii  airodi  ^v.  It  hmi  been  held  tbat  thia  last 
c'aaie  infers  the  death  of  the  Lonnian,  previoosly 
to  the  finishing  of  these  memoirs.  (Fabric  BiU. 
Grmm.  voL  v.  p.  £55.)  But  this  by  no  means 
followi.  Among  the  partieB  naentioned  is  Nica- 
goras,  of  whom  he  expressly  say^  that  he  is 
(iarl)  herald  in  the  Eleusinian  riles  (Kayser  has 
iaT4fBnt  not  on  the  best  authori^).  Then 
ffiuttvs,  in  its  pbun  meaning,  would  lead  us  to 
suppose  that  Philoitratns  wns  afiiud  of  appearing 
to  fl-itler,  not  the  dead,  but  the  living.  And  as  to 
iif,  that  is  accounted  for  by  the  indirect  narmtiun, 
and  OS  preceded  by  dwttmfitiiiy.  From  thin 
then  we  can  infer  nothing  as  to  the  time  of  his 
death.  But  Suidas  says  be  died  and  was  buried 
Id  Lemnos. 

It  is  hardly  possible  that  be  cau  haTe  been  a 
grandson  of  the  biographer,  as  Kayser  in  bis  pre- 
&ce  aapposei,  as  the  latter  was  writing  vigorously 
in  the  reign  of  Philip  (a.  a.  244 — 249),  when, 
ttccording  to  the  computation  already  given,  the 
Lemnian,  bom  in  191,  would  have  been  between 
£3  and  58  years  old.  We  have  already  seen  that 
the  biographer  notices  no  relationship.  Uence 
the  Prooeminm  to  the  E/x^ecs,  printed  along  with 
the  Eacim  of  the  elder  writer,  is  highly  suspidous. 
He  meutioBS  that  the  work  of  th«  «une  nature, 
written  by  bit  namesake  and  naiidfiither  roifi^ 
itutwifUfKti  fiTfTpowATopi,  led  nim  to  undertake 
hla.  If  BO  we  must  add  another  to  the  Philostrati, 
and  suppose  that  the  Lemaian  married  the  bio- 
grapher's daughter,  and  that  this  writer  was  the 
iuue  of  the  nanii^  But  the  truth  is,  that  al~ 
thmi^  this  work  is  art  deaUtuta  of  merit,  it  has 
very  much  the  appeannce  of  a  clever  imitation  by 
a  later  sophist,  who  Csund  Phiiostratus  a  conrenient 
name.  This  is  coafirmed  by  the  fact,  that  while 
the  Eluins  of  the  elder  writer  fimish  favourable 
materials  for  imitation,  quotation,  and  reference 
to  subsequent  poets,  collectors,  grammarians,  and 
critici,  not  «  nngle  quotation  from  this  bjr  any 
■ubsequeM  writer  can  be  traced,  and  only  three 
MSS.  hare  yet  been  discovered.  The  writer, 
whoever  he  was,  after  rather  a  clumsy  Prooemium, 
discusses  semteoi  psctures,  which  are  almost  all 
mythological,  and  in  describing  them  he  appals 
to  the  fMwU  more  than  bis  predecessor  does. 

From  the  first,  this  work  has  been  uniformly 
printed  along  with  the  EJxdfts  of  the  other  Phi- 
iostratus. It  formed  a  part  of  Blaise  de  Vigenere'a 
tnmslation  intS  French  ;  with  Callistmtus,  it  forms 
the  ei^h  volume  of  Jucobs's  translation,  already 
muitionad. 

4.  The  Abuvptian.  was  in  Africa  with  Juha 
when  Gate  and  Sclpio  took  the  command  against 
Julius  Caesar,  a.  c.  47,  on  which  occasion  a  rebuke 

£'veu  to  JiUw  for  the  honours  paid  to  Phiiostratus, 
1  to  the  recoiwliatiou  nf  the  ta'u  noble  Romans, 


who  had  preriously  been  at  variance.  (Pint.  Cai. 
Min.  57.)  He  afterwards  attached  himself  to  the 
party  of  Antony  and  Cleoputrs,  and  his  monia 
were  not  improved  by  the  connection.  (Epignra. 
apud  PhilostmL  V.S.\.fi.)  Hence  the  indignation 
of  Augustus,  when  he  entered  Alexandria  B.C  SU. 
at  finding  a  professed  follower  of  tba  Academic 
school  so  degraded.  He  granted  hioi  his  life, 
however,  that  no  odium  might  attach  to  the  philo- 
sopher Areius,  whom  Philoetmtus,  with  long  whit«> 
beard  and  funneal  garb,  followed,  importuning  for 
mercy.  (Plut.  AtU.  80.)  His  familiarity  with 
princes,  and  his  wealth,  the  result  of  a  life  of  hibonr, 
an  contrasted  with  the  cnudition  to  which,  alive 
and  dead,  he  was  subjected  by  the  Roman  soldicn, 
in  an  epignun  of  Crinagotas,  {Ai^kot.  Graee.  ed. 
Jacobs,  voL  ii.  p.  139,  yoL  viti.  p.  416.)  Phiio- 
stratus rauks  him  among  the  sophistical  philoso- 
phers, and  speaks  tit  him  as  devoting  himself  to 
the  paivgytical  and  varied  styles  of  rhetoric  (Phil. 
V.  S.  LtJ^  Vosaius,  who  haa  nad  the  lives  of  the 
PfailoetfUi  vary  carelesBly,  places  this  contemporar>- 
of  Augustus  as  contempoiary  with  Philostntiu 
the  Lemnian,  misled  by  the  word  oZSo,  which  be 
translates  vidi,  instead  of  naoi.  Vidi  is  the  ttnus- 
lation  of  Morellios.  This  strange  error  has  escaped 
the  notice  of  Westermann.    {De  HuL  Orato.  p. 

■m.) 

5.  An  historian  mentioned  by  Joaephas  {jlml. 
X.  11.  §  2)  as  having  written  accounU  of  India  and 
Phoenicia;  and  again  (c;^;9ibfr.  i. 20,  p.  I343,ed. 
Hudson)  as  having  written  in  his  history  of  ths 
siege  of  Tyre.  It  le  probaUa  that  it  was  in  conse- 
quence of  being  confounded  with  this  writer  tbat 
Phiiostratus  the  biographer  was  sometiswa  called 
the  Tyrion.  Even  Vosaius,  through  singuhtr  in- 
advertence, tltinks  that  Josephus  refers  to  the 
writer  of  the  life  of  ApoUonins  (de  Uiit.  Graec 
La.),  at  which  paisage  Westermann,  nsrecting 
the  mistake,  suggcata  tbat  this  writer  ia  dluded 
to  by  Caananna  Bassw   (Otopom.  i.  14.) 

6.  An  hiatorian  who  floatiabed  in  the  reign  of 
the  emperor  Auralian.  (^rncellus,  OuvnoffrapL 
pi  384.)  tW.  M.  G.] 

PHILO'STRATUS,  C.  FITFIUS,  an  artist, 
whose  name  appean  on  a  gun ;  but  it  cannot  be 
•aid  with  certainty  whether  the  name  ia  that  of 
the  engnvflr  or  at  the  oimer.  {iipitibitrjf  Gtms, 
No.  Sfj  m:\i,OUaLATti/.».v.)  (P.S.1 

PHILOTAS  {^itjiraaX  a  descendant  of  Pene- 
leus  of  Thebes,  is-  said  to  liave  led  a  colony  to 
Priene.  (Pwia.  viL  3.  §  7  ;  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  633, 
&c)  [L.  S.] 

PHILOTAS  («iAifrat).  I.AHacedoBiaii.&ther 
of  Paimenion,  the  geonal  of  Aleundar  the  QreM 
( Arr.  Anab.  iii.  1 1.  §  16).  It  appears  that  be  bad 
two  other  sons,  Asandbr  and  Aoatboh.  (Id.  ib. 
i.  17.  §8;  Diod.  zix.  7«.) 

2.  Son  of  Pannenioa,  was  one  of  the  most  di»- 
tinguiahed  officera  in  the  service  of  Alexander.  He 
appeara  to  have  already  enjoyed  a  high  fdaoe  in 
the  friendship  and  confidence  of  that  monarch 
before  bis  accession  to  the  throne  (PlaL  AUx.  10) ; 
and  in  the  first  military  enterprises  of  the  young 
king  against  the  Thracuns,  TrifaalU,  and  Obmaaa, 
king  of  Ilhrria,  Hiilotas  bears  a  conapicQoua  part 
(Arr.  AaaL  i.  2,  S).  In  the  organisation  of  the 
army  for  the  expedition  to  Asia,  Phih>tas  obt«ited 
Uie  chief  command  of  the  whole  body  of  the  iriupot^ 
or  native  Macedonian  cavalry,  a  post  of  such  iro> 
portancp  as  to  rank  ^bably  second  only  to  that 
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I       of  hit  lather  Panucaion.    But  boiidee  th»  special 

'  «Mimw<,  which  he  held  wiLhout  interniption, 
Tnini  tit*  fint  landing  in  Aua  until  after  the  defeat 

'  aud  deiMh  Danriua,  m  fnqitantlj  find  him  en- 
tnuled  widi  «  more  exteniive  anthorily,  and 

1  pbced  in  camnand  of  MTenl  independent  bodies 
of  tnwpb  lu  ttua  manner  we  find  bim  rendering 
important  servicea  not  only  in  the  battles  of  the 
Gnnicus  and  Arbeln,  bat  at  the  ueges  of  Miletus 
and  Halicaniassus,  in  the  march  through  Cilioa, 
and  again  at  tha  paiiap  ef  the  P;Ias  PmicM 
(Died.  Xfii.  17,  57  ;  Air.  AmA.  L  14. 19,  21,  il 
5,  ill  n.  18;  Curt.  T.  4.  88  20,  30,  li.  9.  §26). 
Ti»  estimation  in  which  Alexander  held  his  mili- 
UTf  t^enu  is  sufficientl;  attested  by  these  bets : 
nor  does  it  appear  that  any  tiling  had  occurred  up 
to  this  time  to  internist  the  Euuiliar  and  fiiendly 
iatetcouie  between  tnam :  thoogh  according  to 
Platudi  (Alex.  48]  infinmatioti  had  been  secretly 
f}Tta  to  the  king  at  a  much  earlier  period  that 
PhilotBs  was  holding  seditioai  langnoge,  if  tiot  en- 
lenaining  treasonable  designB,  against  him  (see 
also  ArnaOf  Amab.  iii.  26. 1 1).  On  the  advance 
ialo  Bactria  (b.c  330)  Philotaa  was  left  behind 
with  a  detachment  to  pay  fimeral  honours  to  his 
bnihnr  Nicanor,  while  ^ezander  himself  pushed 
forward  in  pnnuit  of  Bessui  (Curt  vi.  6.  §  19), 
but  be  soMi  rejoined  the  mun  army.  It  was  not 
long  after  this,  during  the  halt  in  Dnmpana,  that 
ibe  e*cnu  oocurtad  which  lod  to  hii  dmtruction. 

It  appears  cntain  that  a  plot  had  been  at,  this 
tiaie  •rganiied  by  a  Macedonian  named  Dimniu, 
agWist  the  life  of  Alexander,  though  what  was 
cndly  ita  extent  or  nature  it  is  now  impossible  to 
ikietnine.  Information  of  this  conspiracy  was 
accidentally  brought  in  the  first  instance  to  Pbi- 
btas  by  one  Ccbaiihdi  ;  but  iie  treated  the 
wb^B  aiBtter  with  coDlampt  on  account  of  the 
character  of  the  parties  ooncemed,  and  Detected 
tx  two  days  to  apprise  the  king  of  the  intelli- 
geaet.  Alexander  haTing  subsequently  become 
ac^nainted  with  this  &ct  was  indignant  with 
Pkilotas  for  his  carelessness,  and  the  enemiei  of 
the  latter,  espeoall^  Ciaterus,  took  advantage  of 
dK  opportunity  to  inflame  the  resentment  of  the 
king,  and  persuaded  him  that  Philotaa  could  not 
possibly  have  concealed  so  important  a  commuoi- 
caiioii,  bad  Iw  not  been  himself  impUcated  in  the 
pleL  Alexander  yielded  to  their  soggeaUous,  and 
lanaed  Philotaa  to  be  arratad  in  the  nighL  The 
next  day  he  was  brought  before  the  assembled 
Macedwiian  aimr,  and  vehemently  accused  by  the 
king  hiiBt^lf]  who  asserted  that  Pannenion  was 
hkewise  as  accomplice  in  the  meditated  treason. 
No  piwrf^  however*  the  guilt  either  of  Philotas 
or  Ua  btber  was  bronght  forward,  Sir-  Dimnus 
bad  put  an  end  to  his  own  liie,  and  Nicomachns, 
who  had  wiginally  revealed  the  existence  of  the 
oonapitacy,  hod  not  raenlioned  the  name  of  Phi- 
lotaa among  those  supposed  to  be  concerned  in  it 
Bat  in  the  following  night  a  confesMou  was  wrung 
from  the  unhappy  PUIotaa  by  the  torture,  in 
which,  thoi^b  m  at  first  denied  any  knowledge 
of  the  piM  «  IXmnua,  ha  admitted  that  he  had 
previoDsly  joined  with  his  &ther  in  entertaining 
tKBsonaUe  designs  against  the  king ;  and  ulti- 
mately, overcome  by  the  application  of  fresh  tor- 
tures, he  was  brought  to  acknowledge  his  parti- 
cipatioa  in  the  conopinin'  of  Dimnus  also.  On 
the  Btreiqth  oC  this  coBMUon  ha  waa  tiie  next 
day  agun  broi^ht  before  the  osecmUed  troops, 
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and  stoued  to  death  after  the  Muoodoniau  custom 
{Curt.  vi.  7—1 1  ;  Ait.  Anab.  iii.  2fi  j  Pint.  Ab>x. 
48, 49  ;  Died.  xvii.  79, 80  ;  Justin  xiL  5).  It  b 
difficult  to  pronounce  with  certainty  upon  tha 
guilt  or  innoceoce  <tf  Philotas,  especially  as  we 
know  not  what  authorities  were  followed  by  Cnr- 
tius,  the  only  author  who  has  left  us  a  detailed 
account  of  his  trial ;  but  there  seems  little  doubt 
that  he  fell  a  victim  to  the  machinations  of  bis 
rivals  and  enemiea  anmg  the  Macedonian  ge- 
nends,  at  the  head  of  wh«n  was  Craterus,  whose 
condnet  thnoghont  the  tianaaeiion  praenta  itoelf 
in  the  darkest  colours.  That  Alexander  should 
have  lent  so  ready  an  ear  to  their  representations, 
will  ever  be  a  r^roach  to  the  memory  of  the 
great  king :  but  it  is  daar  that  his  mind  had  been 
already  alienated  from  Philotaa  by  the  haughty 
and  arrogant  demeonoor  of  tbe  latter,  and  the 
boastful  manner  in  which  he  assumed  to  himself  a 
large  share  in  the  merits  of  Alexander's  exploits 
Similar  defects  of  character  had  also  it  appears  ren- 
dered Philotas  unpopular  with  the  army,  aud  thus 
di^Mised  the  Macedoniani  to  listen  readily  to  the 
chuges  against  him  (Curt  vi.  8.  §  3,  11.  §  1—8  ; 
Plut  Alex.  48).  Nta  is  it  unlikely  that  in  com- 
mon with  Cleitus  and  others  of  the  elder  Macedo- 
nians, he  looked  with  disapprobation  upon  tha 
course  that  Alexander  was  talung  after  the  death 
of  Dareius ;  but  of  his  direct  pattictpalioa  in  any 
{4ota  apinat  the  kiof 'a  life*  tlian  is  certainly  no 
sufficient  evidence.  Anong  the  tales  sabseqnenlly 
circulated  was  one  that  reimsented  him  as  hohling 
oommunicatiotis  with  CalUsthenes,  which  were  in- 
terpreted as  having  reference  to  tbe  aatossinatiMi 
of  Alexander.    (Arr.  .^mo^  iv.  10.) 

3.  A  Macedoman  officer  who  commanded  the 
gatriion  in  Uie  Osdmeia,  at  tbe  time  of  the  imnit 
of  the  Thebans  against  Alexander  the  Oieat,  a.  & 
335.  Though  dosely  Uockaded  in  the  citadel, 
and  vigorously  beueged  by  the  citiaens,  he  was 
able  to  hohl  out  nnUl  the  arrival  of  Alexander, 
and  the  capture  of  tbe  city,  when  he  coiiinbuted 
greatly  to  the  discomfiture  of  the  Thebans,  by  a 
vigorous  sally  from  the  citadel.  (Diod.  zviL  8, 
V2.) 

4.  Son  of  Corsis,  a  Thracian,  was  one  of  the 
pages  in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Great,  who 
were  induced  by  UermolanB  and  Sostiatns  to  join 
in  the  conapitacy  agUBK  the  king's  lib  [Hbrmo- 
lavs].  He  was  put  to  death  together  with  tha 
other  accomplices.  (Air.  ir.  13  {  CurL 
viii.  6.  §  9.) 

5.  A  Macedonian  officer  in  the  service  of  Alex- 
ander the  Great,  who  commanded  one  taxis  or 
division  of  the  phalanx  during  tbe  advance  into 
Sogdiana  and  India.  (Arr.  AmA  in.  29,  iv. 
24.)  It  seems  ^ohable  that  ha  is  the  auna  per- 
son mentiuied  by  Curtius  (v.  2.  g  £^  as  one  of 
those  rewarded  by  the  king  at  Babylon  (b.c  831) 
for  their  distinguished  services.  There  is  little 
doubt  alto,  that  he  is  the  same  to  whom  the  go- 
vernment of  Cilicia  was  owtgned  in  the  distribu- 
tion ei  the  provinces  after  the  death  of  Alannder, 
B.  c  323  (Arrian  ap.  Phot.  p.  69,  a ;  Dexippus, 

p.  64,  a  ;  Curt  x.  10.  §  2  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4  ; 
Diod.  xviii  3  ;  who,  however,  in  a  subsequent  pat- 
sage  {ib.  12),  ai^wais  to  speak  of  him  as  holdii^ 
the  lesser  Phrygia,  wbkh  was  in  &ct  given  to 
Leonnatus.  See  Droysen,  Hellenum.  voL  i.  p.  68, 
note).  In  &  &  321,  he  was  deprived  of  his  go- 
verunient  by  Perdicccas  and  tvplaai  by  Pm»- 
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zmni,  bot  it  would  Hem  thit  thit  was  onljr  in 
■nd«r  to  offlplojr  htm  aliewhera,  ai  we  find  him 
■till  closdj  attached  to  the  party  of  Perdicca»,  and 
after  the  dwth  of  the  regent  nnited  with  Alcetaa, 
Attnliu,  and  their  parthana,  In  the  conteat  against 
Ant^onua.  He  waa  taken  prSaoneri  together  with 
Attaloa.  Docunaa,  and  Polemon,  in  b.  a  3'20,  and 
ahared  with  Uiem  their  imi^iflonnient,  as  well  aa 
tho  daring  entarpmn  by  whieh  they  for  a  time 
lecovered  their  liberty  [ATriLca,  No.  2].  He 
again  fell  into  the  power  of  Antigomia,  in  a  c. 
316.  (INod.  xviiL  4fi,  six.  10  [  JwL  ziu.  6 ; 
Ih^n.  i.A.  ppi  115,  368.) 

6.  A  Macedonian  offlecr  in  the  aanitt  of  An- 
tigonaa,  who  wm  employed  by  him  in  B,  a  819, 
tn  endeavnir  by  bribe*  and  prmoaea  to  corrupt 
die  Argyraapida  in  the  aerrice  of  Enmenet,  and 
oapedally  their  leaden  Antimea  and  Tentamiu. 
But  bia  effiirti  wen  nawnng:  Tralannu  waa 
tempted  hi  a  noman^  bit  waa  taealled  to  the 
path  of  duty  by  hia  flimvotadad  colleagne,  and 
the  Argyiupida  eontiinied  fiathhL  (Diod.  xriii. 
62.  63.) 

7.  An  officer  in  the  Mrriee  of  Antiochna  the 
Great,  who  eommanded  tha  garriion  of  Abydoa  in 
tha  war  againat  the  Romana,  He  wai  beaieged  by 
tbe  Roman  fleet  under  C  Uviua  (b.  c  190),  and 
waa  deairoua  to  oapitnlate ;  bnt  before  the  terms 
could  be  agreed  upon,  the  newa  of  the  defeat  of  the 
Rhodwn  fleet  under  Paaphilidaa  cauaed  Laviua  to 
witbdmw  in  all  haite  m  ordec  to  oppoae  Polyxen- 
Una.   (Ur.  xxxviL  12.)  [E.  H.  E] 

PHI  LOT  AS  (*iAa»Tw),  s  dlthynuubie  poet 
and  muaician,  the  diad^e  of  Philozenni,  ia  only 
worthy  of  notice  aa  haring  onee  gained  a  rictory 
orer  hie  great  contemporaiy  Timothena,  (Bode, 
Getek.  d.  Hiiim.  Diditkm^  vol.  ii.  pb  ii  p. 
824.)  [P.  8.] 

PHILOTAS  a  ^jridaa  of  An- 

phtaaa  in  Locria,  who  waa  bom  about  the  middle 
of  the  firat  ccntnnr  a  c.  He  atudied  at  Alexan- 
dria, and  was  in  Uiat  city  at  the  nme  time  with 
the  triumvir  Antony,  of  wfaoae  profiieion  and  ex- 
travagance he  waa  an  eye-witneaa.  He  became 
acquainted  with  tha  triamnrli  ion  An^Una,  with 
whom  he  somettmeamppedt  about  B.C  80.  Onone 
occaiion,  when  a  certun  phyrioan  had  been  annoy- 
ing the  company  by  hia  lo^cal  aophiama  and  for- 
wiud  behaviour,  Philotaa  nleneed  aim  at  last  with 
the  following  ayllogiam: — **Cold  water  i>  to  be 
given  in  a  certain  fever ;  bat  every  one  who  haa  a 
fcver  has  a  eertain  fsver ;  therefore  cold  water  is 
to  be  given  in  tiX  fbran  which  to  pleaaed  An- 
tyllaa,  who  was  at  table,  that  he  pointed  to  a 
sideboard  covered  with  large  goblets,  and  said,  "  I 
give  yon  all  tfieie.  Phikltaa."  As  Antyllua  was 
quite  a  Ud  at  that  time,  PMIotM  acrnpled  to 
accept  BHch  a  gif^  but  waa  encouraged  to  do  to  by 
one  of  the  attendanta,  who  asked  him  if  be  did 
not  know  that  the  giver  was  a  son  of  the  trimnvir 
Antoniua,  and  that  he  had  full  power  to  make 
aucb  presenU.    (Plat.  Aniim.  28.) 

He  may  pem^M  be  the  same  phydcian,  of 
whoaa  medical  fimnnlaa  oite  ia  quoted  1^  Cdaus 
(A  M»d.  T.  19.  p.  89)  and  Asek^Hade*  Phar- 
nncion  (ap.  GaL  De  Compos.  Bfeditant.  mo.  Oem,  ir. 
18,  vd.  xiil  p.  748),  ai^  who  must  have  lived  hi 
or  before  the  first  century  &  c.  (Sec  also  GaL  L  e. 
p.  Si2 ;  and  De  Compot.  Medieam.  tec  Loc  ir.  8, 
v.  a»  vol  xil  pp.  762,  838.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

PHILOTHEUS  (*iXaMi),  1.  Patrlatch  of 


Alixandria,  a  man  of  luxurious  halnts  and  a 
most  scandalous  course  of  life,  lived  about  A.  D. 
995.  He  wrote  four  works,  the  titles  of  which, 
as  translated  from  the  Arabic,  are,  1.  Dedaralor; 

2.  Aira  CommanMortm,  ti  Depravation  Han- 
tioonm;  3.  XMeetfw  Ananonm;  4.  AvtMogrtt- 
pkia.  The  whole  of  these  works  is  lost,  and  it 
does  not  appear  whether  the  author  wrote  in 
Arabic  or  in  Greek.  A  aennon,  At  Mamfatu  Do- 
mini noetri  Jetm  Gkruti,  ed.  Greek  and  Ijatin  hy 
P.  Posainna  in  hia  AtnHea^  ia  ascribed  to  one 
8.  niotheuB.  perhaps  the  aforesaid.  (Can,  WmL 
LU.  ad  an.  998.) 

2.  CoceiNUB,  patriardi  of  Constantiroplb,  b 
man  of  great  and  deaerred  nnown.  He  was  pio- 
bafaly  bora  in  the  beginning  of  the  14th  cenlory, 
and  early  toA.  the  monastic  habit  After  living 
for  a  considerable  time  as  a  monk  in,  and  after- 
warda  anpetior  o&  the  convent  of  St  Laora  mi 
Meant  Sinai,  be  waa  ^ipointed  archbidop  oT 
Heracleia  (before  1S54).  In  1355  he  was  em- 
ployed the  emperw  John  Cantacusenua,  in 
bringing  about  a  rMo&dliation  between  Michael, 
the  aon,  and  John  Pahwologus,  the  son-in-law  of 
the  emperor ;  and  in  die  same  year  he  was  cboaen 
patriarch  of  Conatantinople,  in  tbe  phue  of  Cai- 
listns,  who,  however,  recovered  hia  see  afker  John 
Palaeidogua  had  taken  poswsrion  of  Constantinople. 
CaUistui,  however,  died  soon  afterwards,  and  now 
Philotheus  was  once  more  placed  on  the  patri- 
archal  ^air,  whidi  post  he  occupied  with  great 
digiuty  till  1871  aoeording  to  Cave,  or  1376  ac- 
cmrding  to  the  Chmnlogiix  rtformaia  of  J.  B.  Ric- 
cioli  quoted  by  Fabticiua.  We  give  below  the  titW 
of  the  moat  important  of  the  niuneroaa  worka  of 
Phitotheua,  very  few  of  which  have  been  published. 
I.  LOmrgkt  tt  Ordo  inlitimdi  Diaeonain,  printed 
inUtin  in  the  3«th  virf.  or^yUJUa*.  2. 
lOrt  XV.  AntMitki,  a  defence  of  hia  friend  the 
celebrated  Palama.  extant  in  different  librariea. 

3.  jSmao  BKomiatUcia  ta  tret  Hierardiao.  Baai- 
liunt,  Orofforitm  neo/nffmmt  at  Joatmem  dryaoh 
ftmwK,  Latin,  in  the  26th  vol.  of  BiH.  Pat  Abi*., 
Or.  and  Iiut.,  by  Jac  Pontanus,  together  with 
Philippi  Siditaiii  Dic^tia,  Ingolatadt,  1804,  8vo. ; 
by  Pronto  Dneaana,  in  the  Sd  vol  Of^aolaar.  Pufr. 
Paris,  1624.  3.  OraHo  ds  CtvM,  Gr.  and 
apud  Gretaer.  De  Oaes,  Ingolatadt,  1616,  foU 
vol.  ii. ;  there  is  anothn-  Oratio  de  CVirw,  in  the 
same  volume,  which  is  attributed  by  tome  to  our 
Philotheos,  4.  Oratio  ta  terttoM  Jejimionim  Do- 
mimoanL,  Gr,  and  Lat  ibid.  8.  A^Woto  A»aA»- 
mofiamonMs  ab  Harmmopuh  scr^torvei.  Or.  and 
lAt  apud  Leunclav.  Jmt.  Gr.  KoTtt.  lib,  iv.  6. 
Oon/vtatio  Capitum  XIV.  Acvtdym*  et  Barlaomi, 
extant  in  MS.  7.  ffomHia.  ii.  Compniduim  de 
QsBBwwsB  Cb^dtcdtc.  Wharton  in  Cave  and 
Fabririna  give  a  catalogue  of  the  numerous  wnrka 
of  Philothena.  <  Fabric.  BOL  Oraec.  nA.  xi  p.  S 1 3, 
&C. ;  Cave,  HiM.  Z«t  ad  an.  1362.) 

3.  Monachus  or  SANCTt7!i,  an  unknown  monk, 
wrote  De  Mandatii  Donmn  noetri  ./esa  CStriOL.  «L 
Or.  and  Let  in  P.  Posainna,  AKHim^  Paris,  1 684. 
Although  tfala  work  bears  Uie  same  tiUa  as  the 
one  qaoted  above  under  the  head  Phflotbeus  Coc 
cinus,  the  works  aa  well  as  the  authors  are  dif- 
ferent persons.  (Fabric.  Bihl.  Graee.  vt^  xl  p.  519 ; 
Cave,  Miel.  Lit  Dissert  1.  p.  17.  ed.  Oxon.) 

4.  Archbishop  of  SiLVH beia,  of  unknomi  age. 
wrote  Oratio  m  T.  Affolhonieum,  which  is  still 
nlaat  in  M&  [W.  P.] 
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PHILOTH£US(«(Atf«m),  ii  snppowd  to  be 
tlir  MUM  penoQ  u  Theophilum  ProUwpstharitUL 
(i'HH)PHU.V8  Pkotorp.]  Then  u  extant  under 
ha  nama  ■  commmtary  on  the  Aphoriima  of  Htp> 
pocntn,  i^kh  b  in  a  great  maunie  compiled 
bom  Oalen^  cominentuy  on  the  nme  work,  and 
tmUlriboted  to  difierent  peraoDt  in  dU&rent  MSS. 
U  WM  first  pablithed  in  a  Latin  translation  bjr 
LadoT.  Cotadiu,  VeneL  Sto.  1549,  and  again, 
Spina,  Sto.  1581 :  and  it  ia  in  a  gmt  meaaure,  if 
uot  wtinlT,  tba  MUM  wofc  thU  baa  ktety  been 
pelilidied  in  Gn«k  by  F.  R  Dieti  in  the  aeemd 
lolurae  of  hit  SMia  m  H^tpoeratem  U  GtdtmMnt 
{R<!gim.  Prats,  8to.  under  the  name  of 

ThiiopUima.  A  abort  werk  relating  to  a  MS.  of 
I'liiloilieaa  at  Altdoff  ii  mentioned  by  Chonlant, 
with  Ihe  titK  J.  Andr,  Naffd,  Pngrmma  tutau 
.l/«wnB»/lDM«iHMi7VeKi^wie^Altoi£4to.  1788. 
tSm  Pnface  to  Tri.  iL  of  Dietsli  SM.  t»  Hippoer. 
H  GaL;  Chonhnt,  HamO.  ier  BUtierhmde  /Sr 
Jm  AtUrn  Madidn.)  [W.  A.  0.] 

PHlUyTA  or  PHI'LOTIS  (♦.ArfT«,*A^ij), 
a  woman  of  Epeim,  mother  of  Charops  the 
Tonnger.  Sbeaided  andMcwdedberionthnMigb- 
Mrt  in  Uacnel^  and  utortim,  bvring  quite  tbmws 
off  ber  ttoniiD%  nature,  aa  PMj1h«  and  Diodonia 
tcUu.    (FbljK  xxxiL  21 ;  Diod.  Etv.  de  Pitt  tt 

PBLp.  5«70  fB-B-] 

PHILOTI'MUS,  a  freedman  of  Cicero,  or  nther 
nf  Terentia,  is  constantly  mentioned  in  Cicero's 
cone^Mwdence.  He  had  the  chief  management  of 
Cicero's  pmperty.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  4,  iv.  10,  r.  3, 
et  alibL) 

PHILOTI'MUS  (*iX^i^>),  an  eminent  Greek 
[^ysician,  a  pupil  of  Fraxagoras  (Galen,  De  Alt- 
MemL  Ftica^.  i.  12,  toL  vi  p.  509),  and  a  fellow- 
pa^\  of  Heropbilnt  (id.  De  Meth.  Med.  i.  S,  toI.  x. 
{>.  *28).  He  wat  alao  a  contemporary  of  Graus- 
tiatan  (id.  Cbamwit  m  Hippoer.  "ApiorJ"  vi.  1, 
tcL  xvtu.  pt.  i.  p.  7),  and  ia  quoted  by  Heradeidea 
t^'l^uentnm  (ap.  GaL  Ommtnt  m  ff^ipaer,  De 
.Iftie."  ir.  40,  vol  xviii,  pk  i.  p.  736),  and  there- 
fere  ranat  proliikbly  hare  lived  in  the  foarth  and 
tidid  eentariea  B.  c  Cefanu  mentiona  bim  aa  oBe 
of  tbe  eminent  {diyndana  of  antiquity  {Da  M«die. 
im.  Pl  185) ;  and  be  is  quoted  by  eeTem]  of 
tke  ancient  medical  writers,  tiz.  by  CaeUus  Aure- 
lianos  {De  Morb.  AcitL  ii.  16,  i>e  Mmh.  Chron. 
i.  4.  pp.  115.  333),  Oribasios  {Med.  CoU.  ii.  6ft, 
ir.  10,  Y.  32,  pp.  236,  255,  279),  and  A^ns* 
(in.  8,  12,  p.  556),  and  my  fivqneatiy  by 
(Men.  He  bdonged  to  the  mediod  sect  of 
tbe  Dogmatic!  or  (Oalen,  Do  Van.  Sact. 

adt.  Erviidr.  cc  5,  6,  vol  xi.  m,  163,  169  ;  Cntr 
■er'a  Anted.  Oraeea  Parh.  yoL  i.  p.  395),  and 
wnle  aeTCrsI  medical  works,  of  which  only  a  few 
ftsgmont*  remain.  Athenaeus  quotes  a  work  on 
Cookery,  'OfopnrrnRlt  (vii.  81*  p.  308},  and 
uwtber  on  Food.  n<pl  Tpo^i,  cmiristing  of 
at  least  thirteen  books  (iii.  20,  24,  pp.  81,  82): 
this  latter  work  is  several  times  quoted  by  Qtden 
{Dt  Aliment.  FtumlL  L  1 1,  iii.  30,  81,  toL  ti.  pp. 
j07,  720,  726,  et  aUbi.).  Some  modem  critics 
n^tpoeo  that  be  wrote  a  commentary  on  Hippo- 
cntoSfltBi^  'lippnti»^D«Offi^mMadiii',  but  this 


•  Aitiins  reUtcB  of  Philotimus  (i'.  2.  9.  p.  250) 
the  nme  anecdote  that  is  told  by  Alexander  Tral- 
lianaa  of  Philodotus  [Piiii.onoTvs],  and  indeed  it 
rs  most  probable  ihat  in  ihia  tatter  potange  I'Uio- 
'•'Mm  VI  the  true  reading. 
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is  a  mistake,  aa  M.  Littr£  obscr\-es  {Oem-m 
d'Hgipoer.  voL  i.  pp.  82,  367),  for  Oalen  only 
says  that  he  composed  a  wort  on  the  same  subject, 
and  with  tbe  aalae  tide.  (GmmenL  m  Hipp<x>: 
"  De  Pffic  Mad.'"  L  jaaef.,  5,  toL  ztUL  pu  ii. 
pp.  629,  666.)  In  an  anauimical  treatise  which 
he  wrote  be  pronounced  the  brain  and  heart  to  be 
useless  organs  (Oalen,  i>s  Utu  Part  viii.  3,  vol.  iii. 
p.  625),  and  the  former  to  be  merely  an  excessive 
deTplopment  and  offshoot  {ihnfa^nfM  ml  jSAd- 
imifta)  of  the  spinal  namw.  (Asdl  a.  12,  p.  671.) 
Philotioias  is  quoted  in  varioos  other  pans  of 
Galenas  writings  (see  Fabr.  BibL  Gr.  vol.  iiL 
Pl  583,  ed.  vet),  and  Plutarch  relates  an  anecdote 
of  him.  (De  Raeta  Rat.  And.  dO;  De  AdulaL  et 
Amieo,  e.  35.)  He  is  alio  qnoted  bv  the  Scholiast 
on  Homer  (A.  424).  {W,  A.  O.] 

PHILOTI'MUS  (*ASTiiut%  a  atataary  of 
Aegina,  who  made  the  ttatae  of  ue  CHymptc  ricter 
XenombrotuB  of  Cos,  which  stood  in  tbe  A/tie  at 
Olympia.    (Paua.  vi.  14.  §  5.  s.  12.)     [P.  S.] 

PHILO'XENUS  (*i\^wot\  a  Macedonian 
officer  in  the  service  of  Al«nnder  tbe  Great,  who 
was  appointed  by  bim  after  his  re  tarn  from  Egypt 
(a.  0.  331)  to  superintend  the  eollectioo  of  the 
tribute  in  the  provinces  north  of  Mount  Taoms 
(Arr.  AikA.  Ui  6.  %  6).  It  would  appear,  how. 
eTer,  that  he  did  not  immediately  assume  this 
command,  as  shordy  afterwards  we  find  him  sent 
forward  by  Alexander  from  the  field  of  Arbela  to 
take  possession  of  Susa  and  the  treasures  there 
deposited,  which  be  efiected  without  opposition 
(Id.  iii.  16. 1  9).  After  this  be  seana  to  bave 
remained  quietly  in  the  discharge  of  bia  functions 
in  Asia  Minor  (see  Pint.  Alett.  22  ;  Pans.  ii.  33. 
§  4),  until  the  commencement  of  the  year  323, 
when  be  conducted  a  r^fbrcenent  of  troopa  from 
Caria  to  Bal^lon,  where  be  anired  just  before  tbe 
last  ilbess  of  Alexander  (Id.  vii.  28,  24).  In 
the  distribution  of  the  proTinces  which  followed 
the  death  of  that  monarch  we  find  no  mention  of 
Philoxenus,  but  in  B.  c,  321  he  was  appointed  by 
Perdiccaa  to  succeed  Philotas  in  the  gornnment 
Cilicia.  By  what  meana  he  aftnwarda  eonciliated 
the  &Totir  of  Andpater  we  know  not,  but  in  the 
partition  at  Triparaddsna' after  the  &U  of  Perdiccns 
he  was  still  allowed  to  retain  bia  satrapy  of  Cilicia 
(Justin.  xiiL  6 ;  Arriaa,  ap.  PkoL  p.  71,  U ;  Diod. 
zviii.  39).  From  thn  lame  we  hear  no  more  of 
him.  [E.H.B.1 

PHILO'XENUS  (*iAa{eFM}.  Among  se- 
Teral  literary  persons  <^  this  name,  by  ftr  tbe 
most  important  is  Philoxenos  of  Gytheta,  wbo 
was  one  of  the  most  dbtingoiahed  dithyrambie 
poets  of  Greece.  The  accounts  respecting  him  arp, 
however,  strangely  confused,  owing  to  the  &ct  that 
there  was  anouer  Philoxenus,  a  Leucadian,  living 
,  at  Athena  about  tiia  same  time  or  a  little  earlier : 
both  these  persons  are  rifficoled  by  the  poets  of  the 
Old  Comedy  ;  both  seem  to  have  spent  a  part  ai 
their  lives  in  Sicily  ;  and  it  is  evident  that  tbe 
grammarians  were  constanUy  confounding  the  one 
with  the  other.  In  order  to  exhibit  the  subject  as 
clearly  as  possible,  it  is  best  to  begin  with  the 
younger,  but  more  important  of  these  two  persons. 

1.  Philoxenus,  the  son  of  Euletidas,  was  a 
native  of  Cythera,  or,  as  others  said,  of  Heradeia 
on  the  PontUR  (Suid.  t.  v.) ;  bot  the  former  account 
is  no  doubt  the  correct  one.  We  learn  from  the 
Parian  Marble  (No.  70)  tiiat  be  died  in  01.  100, 
B.  a  380,  at  the  age  of  55  I  be  waa^^^erefbre,  honi 
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in  (H.  86.  2,  B.C.  435.  The  time  when  be  mcwt 
flouUied  WM,  aMmding  to  Diodnnu  (xir.  46),  iu 
OL  95.  2,  B.  c  398. 

The  brief  account  of  hia  life  In  Suidiu  involves 
■ome  dUBcnkiea ;  he  atates  that,  when  the  Cytlie- 
ivana  were  reduced  to  alavery  by  the  Loccduemo- 
iiians,  Pbiloxenus  waa  boi^ht  by  a  eertaiii  Age- 
fivliu,  by  whom  he  was  brought  up,  and  was  vailed 
Kifftnii  and  thatt  after  the  deaUi  of  A^esyloa,  he 
waa  bought  by  the  lyric  poet  Melouippidea,  by 
whom  he  waa  alao  eduotted.  Now  there  ia  no  Kcord 
of  the  LBcedaetnoniani  havlug  reduced  the  Cythe- 
reana  to  abivery  ;  but  wo  know  that  the  iaiaiid  waa 
■eiied  by  on  Athenian  expedition  under  Nicioa,  iu 
u.  c.  424  (Thuc  iv.  53,  54  ;  Diod.  Si<-.  xii.  65  ; 
FlnL  JVife.  6) ;  aod  therebn  eome  critics  propoae 
to  nod  'AAfMtwv  for  AaK(Savw*'lM*'  (Meineko, 
Fn^.  Cam.  Graae.  vol  iv.  p.  635).  Thie  solutiou 
is  not  qnite  ntiabctoiy,  and  another,  of  much  in- 
genui^,  is  propoMd  by  Schmidt  (DUMj/ramb,  pp. 
H,  6)  ;  but  it  n  not  worth  while  here  to  diacuM 
the  question  further,  unca  the  only  important  part 
of  the  atatement,  namely,  that  Philoxenua  waa 
really  a  alava  in  hia  youth,  ia  quite  auatained  by 
other  teatimoniea,  eapeciolly  by  the  altaaiona  to  him 
iu  the  comic  poeti  (aee  Heaych.  t,  v.  AaiKam  ; 
Meineke,  Le.).  Schmidt  (pp.  7,  8)  very  iuf^e- 
nioualy  oonjecturea  that  there  ia  on  aliuaioa  to  Phi- 
kxenna  in  Uie  Fn^  of  Ariatophaoea  (v.  1506),  in 
the  name  Mifp^im,  which  we  have  aean  that 
Snidaa  aaye  to  have  been  given  to  liim  by  hia  fint 
loaater,  and  which  belonga  to  a  claaa  of  words  which 
Been  to  have  been  often  used  for  the  namea  of 
alavea.  Others,  however,  aut^Ktae  the  name  to 
have  been  a  nidcname  given  to  hia  the  comic 
poato,  to  eiprcia  the  intricacy  of  liii  moncal  atruna, 
the  UTpaw4\ovt  /tvpft^Kidt,  as  Pherecmtes  calU 
them  (see  below). 

He  waa  ednoUed,  aays  Snidaa,  by  Melanippidea, 
of  coum  in  that  poet's  own  profeasion,  that  of 
dithynunbic  poetry,  in  which,  if  the  above  inter- 
pretatioB  of  tu  alloaion  in  the  be  correct,  he 
bad  already  attained  to  eon^eraUe  eminence 
before  b.  c  408  ;  which  agieea  very  well  with  the 
atatement  of  Diodorua  {L  c),  according  to  which 
he  was  at  the  height  of  hia  &me  seveu  yeais 
later.  Phereorates  also  attacked  him  in  his 
Cievmt,  aa  one  of  the  cormptora  of  nnuc  ;  at 
least  Plutarch  applies  to  him  a  part  of  the  passage  ; 
nnd  if  this  ap[dication  be  correct,  we  have  another 
ailuaion  to  hia  name  Kipfi-ni,  in  the  mention  of 
iKTpmti\ovi  nvpn^Kidj  ( Plat,  de  Mtu.  30,  p.  1 146, 
OS  explained  and  conected  by  Meineke,  Frag.  Cum. 
(iraee.  vol.  ii.  pp.  326—335).  In  the  GmtBdea  of 
Ariatophanes,  which  was  also  on  the  mvuent  cor- 
rtiptiona  of  poetry  and  music,  and  which  seems  to 
luivu  been  acted  soma  little  time  after  the  J-Voi/t, 
thoogh  Pbiloxenui  is  not  mentioned  by  name, 
there  are  passa^  which  are,  to  all  appearance, 
parodies  upon  his  pomt  entiUed  Asiiriiey  (Fr.  zii. 
ziii.  ed.  Bergk,  ap.  Meineke,  Fr^f.  Cm.  tSraee. 
vol  ii.  pp.  1009,  1010).  In  the  J3ixlaiaxM$a9 
also,  B.  c.  392,  there  is  a  pasaage  which  is  almost 
certoiniy  a  aimilar  parody  (vv.  llfi? — 1178; 
Bergk,  CbmatMt  <h  Reiiq,  Comoed.  Att.  Aniiq.  p. 
212).  There  ia  also  a  long  passage  in  the  /'/uion 
€i  the  eemic  poet  Pinto,  which  seems  to  have  been 
acted  in  the  year  after  the  Ecotaaazmae,  u.  c  391, 
profeauDg  to  be  read  from  a  book,  which  the  person 
who  has  it  alia  ♦lAof^wu  kmH  th  J^nprwio, 
which  ia  almost  certainly  a  parody  on  the  nme 


poem,  although  Atbenoena  and  some  modern  oitica 
ani^Miao  the  aunsion  to  ba  to  a  pona  by  Philoxenn^ 
the  Lencadion,  on  the  art  of  tooketf.  It  is  true 
that  the  hitter  was  known  for  his  fondnros  ot  Imk- 
urions  living ;  but  the  coincidence  would  be  too 
remarkable,  and  the  confusion  between  the  two 
Philoxeni  utterly  hopeleaa,  if  we  wax  to  auppoaer 
with  Schmidt  and  others,  that  they  both  wret« 
poems  of  so  aimilar  a  chaiacter  abiMt  the  son* 
time.  (Meineke,  Frag.  Cum.  Grate.  ^vL  ii.  pp. 
672—674  ;  Beiigk,  CummmL  pp.  211,  212 1 
Schmidt,  DUifntmA.  p.  1],  &c) 

These  testimonies  all  point  to  the  very  end  of 
the  fifth  and  the  beginning  of  the  fourth  centariea 
B.  c,  as  the  time  when  Philoxenus  flDurisfaoL 
There  is,  indeed,  a  passage  in  the  C^omdt  {S3'i}t 
which  the  scholiast  exphiDs  as  referring  to  him, 
but  which  must  allude  to  Philoxraus  the  Leuca- 
dion,  if  to  either,  as  Philoxenus  of  Cytbera  was 
only  in  hia  11th  year  at  the  tine  of  Uie  first  exhi- 
bition of  the  CZdm/s,  and  in  bis  I£th  at  the  time 
of  the  second.  PossiUy,  however,  the  comment 
resulu  from  a  mere  conAunon  in  the  mind  of  the 
scholiast,  who«  teeing  in  the  text  of  Ariatof^nea 
a  joke  on  the  voracity  of  the  ditbyramlMG  poetb  of 
hia  day,  and  having  read  of  the  gluttony  at  Philo- 
xenua ik  Leradia,  identified  the  latter  with  Phi- 
loxenus the  dithynmbk  poet,  and  thereftn  sup- 
posed him  to  be  tefisrrad  to  by  Aristophanes. 

At  what  time  Philoxenua  left  Athena  and  went 
to  Sicily,  cannot  be  determined.  Schmidt  (p.  15) 
anpposes  that  be  went  as  a  colonist,  after  the  fust 
victories  of  Dionyaius  over  the  Carthaginians,  n.  c. 
396  ;  that  he  ^eedil^  obtained  the  bvour  of  IHo- 
nysiuB,  and  took  up  hu  abodo  at  hisconrt  at  Syn- 
eose,  the  haorj  of  which  fnmlahed  him  with  the 
theme  of  his  poem  entitled  Astwrey.  However 
this  may  be,  we  know  that  he  soon  oSended  Diony- 
aius, and  waa  cast  into  prison  ;  an  act  of  oppresaion 
which  most  writers  ascribe  to  the  wounded  vanity 
of  the  tyrant,  whose  poems  Philoxenua  not  only 
refused  to  pniae,  but,  on  being  aaked  to  revise  ona 
of  them,  said  that  the  beat  way  of  correcting  it 
would  be  to  draw  a  black  Ibe  through  the  whole 
paper.  Another  account  ascribes  his  disgrace  to 
too  close  an  intiniacy  with  the  tynnt's  mistress 
Gahtteia  ;  bat  this  looks  like  a  fiction,  arising  out 
of  a  misunderstanding  of  the  oliject  of  his  foeaa  en- 
titled Cyclops  or  Guateia.  It  i^tpears  tluU,  after 
some  time,  be  was  released  from  prison,  and  re- 
stored outwardly  to  the  bvonr  of  Dionysius ;  but 
either  in  cotiirquence  of  some  new  quarrel,  or 
because  he  bad  a  distrust  of  the  tyrant's  feelings 
towards  him^  be  finally  left  hia  court:  other  accounts 
say  nothing  of  his  reconciliadon,  but  simply  that 
hn  escaped  from  prison,  and  went  to  the  country 
of  the  Cythereana,  whuie  he  composed  hia  poem 
Gaiaieia  {ScioL  ad  Arialoph.  FivL  290>  Accord- 
ing to  Suidas  he  went  to  Tarentum  (s.  v.  tiAo^tfwit 
ypaiifidviof).  There  ia  a  curious  story  related  by 
Plntarch,  that  he  gave  up  his  estate  in  Scily,  and 
left  the  ishmd,  in  order  that  he  might  not  be  sedneed, 
by  the  wealth  he  derived  from  it,  into  the  luxvj 
which  prevailed  srauud  him  (PluL  Je  Vii.  Atr. 
aiiat.  p.  831).  Schmidt  endeavours  to  reconcile 
this  statement  with  the  foncer,  by  auppoaing  that, 
after  he  left  the  court  of  Dionysiua,  he  resided  for 
some  time  on  hia  Sicilian  estate,  and  ofterwaida 
gave  it  up,  in  the  way  mentioned  by  Plutarch,  and 
then  departed  finally  from  the  island.  It  is  doubt- 
ful when  the  last  years  of  his  life  were  spenlf 
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>betlwr  in  kit  imtire  ivlnnd,  whitlier  the  Khnliaat ' 
ioM  qnatBd  Mji  tint  he  fled,  or  at  Ephuiw,  whwe 
^idaa  lUtM  that  he  died,  and  whither  Schmidt 
^inka  it  likely  that  he  may  have  gone,  ai  the  wor- 
■itip  nt  DtonyMu  prpvailed  then.  Id  this  point, 
hoA'cier,  aa  in  >o  many  otheia,  we  eneounter  the 
difficolty  ariwig  ban  m  eonfuion  of  the  two  Phi- 
tnxeni,  for  the  Leocadian  ii  ako  and  to  have  ipent 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  in  Ephenu. 

It  i*  time  to  dimiu  theie  doahtfhl  qneititms ; 
but  1^1  there  ia  one  tradition  reqiecting  Philoze- 
bub,  wUdi  paued  into  a  proretb,  and  which  must 
Mit  be  onittcd.  It  is  awd  that,  after  his  quarrel 
witk  IKonynoaat  ^menM,  and  during  his  subee- 
qneBt  KadeneeatTaicntmn  orCythera,  he  received 
u  invHatiM)  from  the  tyiant  to  return  to  hi*  court, 
in  ttfiy  to  which  he  wrote  the  lingle  letter  O, 
that  it,  either  as  the  ancient  mode  of  writing  oi,  nr, 
^  as  aune  thinic,  what  Philoxenua  wrote  was  f,  aa 
ibe  eontncted  sign  for  ed,  Henoe  a  flat  leftual 
vms  praverlHallyGaUed  *iXo(^Mv  7fMWulriwr{SiiML 
W.V.  t  S^midt,  p.  i7)- 

Be«pect)ng  tile  works  of  Pkilozaiiu,  Saidas  re- 
latca  that  be  wrote  twanty-fonr  dtthynmba,  and 
R  (pmealogy  of  the  Aearidac.  The  latter  poem  is 
■Mit  mentioned  by  any  other  writer  ;  but  another 
pAMB,  whieh  Suidaa  does  not  mention,  and  which 
it  ia  baldly  Kkdythat  he  reckoned  amoi^  the 
iweiity^fbnr  dithymnba,  ia  the  &«mr  already 
iiiratinned,  which  t^peara  to  have  been  the  moat 
popahir  of  his  w<»ks,  and  of  which  we  have  more 
fmpiitenta  than  of  any  other.  These  fragmenta, 
which  are  almost  all  in  AthenAeus,  an  to  eormpted, 
owing  to  the  very  extmordinnry  style  and  phraseo- 
logT,  i^ieh  the  p«et  purposely  adopted,  that  Ca- 
aaumi  gave  op  the  emendattou  of  them  as  hopeless 
{Anmndv.  M  Atk.  iv.  p.  47U)>  ContnbutionB  to 
th«ir  restoration  have,  however,  been  made  by 
Jafoba,  Schwetghauaer,  and  FioriUo,  in  their  re- 
apeetive  oimotattMis  vpon  Athenaens,  and  by 
Beigk.  ia  the  j4c1  5be.  Gr.  Lot.  tot  1886  ;  and 
recently  most  of  the  fmgmenta  have  been  edited  by 
Meineke  {Fn^.  Com.  Oraeu.  voL  iii.  S^kmetnm 
d*  J'kilortiri  C\/Aerii  Omoivio,  pp.  635 — 646, 
coap.  1^  146,  637.  638,  639.  and  vol.  ii  p.  306^ 
and  the  whole  by  Bergk  (PaeL  Lfr.  Graee.  pp. 
85 1—860),  asd  bj  Sehnidt  {Ditkjfntmi.  pp.  90— 
51),  who  baa  alas  added  a  diieoiiion  on  themetn, 
dialeet,  and  a^le  of  the  poem  (pp.  32—54).  The 
poem  is  a  moat  minate  and  latineal  description  of 
n  faanqnet,  written  in  a  style  of  huignage  of  which 
iw  ides  can  be  formed  without  reading  it,  but  of 
whieh  the  following  ipecimen  may  convey  some 
al^ht  BoUon  (v.  9):— 

mrrcvoA^C,  AtropoT  t'  tR  J-yx*^*^*^'  ipltrrSU, 

with  whidi  a  line  from  the  parody  of  it  by  Aris- 
taplumea,  in  the  BeAtiaxMme  nuiy  be  compared 
(v.  1169):— 

and  a»  on  thmgh  six  lines,  forming  but  one  word. 

Of  the  dithymmbs  of  Philosenus.  by  &r  the 
most  impntant  is  his  KvuKar^  i}  roAiroo,  the 
ocouioD  of  his  composing  which  is  varionaly  rehiled, 
hut  tiM  most  prohi^le  account  has  been  already 
given.  Aclian  (F. //.  xil  44)  cnlls  it  the  roost 
bemtiful  of  bis  poems,  and  Hermeaianiix  refers  to 
h  m  teiM  of  the  highest  pnisc  ( Atb.  xiit.  p.  odtl, 
a.  i  /V.  1.  ed.  Bach).  Its  bits  is  graitly  to  be 
haHBtid.   llw  fcw  fn^menU  which  remnin  are 


collected  by  Bergk  {PokI.  Lgr.  Oraec.  I.  e.)  and  by 
Schmidt,  who  hu  Mded  an  intneatii^  discnaaioB 
respecting  iu  plan  {DUkgramb.  pp.  £4 — 68).  Tlw 
scholiast  on  the  PliHux  (Le.)  calls  this  poem  ti 
dnma  ;  and  sevend  other  writers  call  Philoxeuu* 
ft  tragic  poet ;  but  this  is  probably  only  one  of 
sevenil  instancea  in  which  the  dith^iambic  poeiM 
have  been  erroneously  represented  as  tragedians 
(soe  Kayser,  Hul.  Crii.  Troff.  Gram.  p.  262). 
We  have  a  few  other  fragments  of  the  poems  of 
Pbiloxenns  (pp.  68,  69),  and  the  following  titles 
of  four  others  of  his  dithyrambs,  dioi^h  even  thew 
are  not  free  from  doubt — Mumti^        *  Ksvwnft, 

Of  the  diatneteror  tkennnc  to  wMch  his  dithy- 
rambs were  set,  we  have  little  other  informatian 
than  the  statement  that  they  were  publicly  chanted 
in  the  theatres  by  the  Arcadian  youth  on  certaiti 
days  of  the  year  (Aristot  PoliL  viii.  7  ;  Polyb. 
iv.  20).  He  was,  howovw,  as  we  have  alrendy 
aeoii  mchided  fai  the  attacks  whidi  the  eomic  poeu 
made  on  all  the  mnmaana  of  the  day,  for  their 
corrapUons  of  the  nmplidty  of  die  ancient  music  ; 
and  there  are  several  passages  in  Pluiafch'a 
treatise  on  music,  describing  the  nature  of  those  iii- 
novotions,  in  which  he  followed  and  oven  went 
beyond  hit  master  Mehuippides,  and  iu  which 
TimotheuB  again  vied  with  hin  (Phit.  ifa  Mm.  1  J, 
29,  80.  31  ;  Schmidt,  pp.  73,  73).  A  curioni 
story  is  told  of  his  musical  compotiUon  by  Arii^ 
totle,  who,  in  confirmation  of  the  statement  tlint 
the  dilhyiamb  bdongt  essentiaUy  to  the  Phrygian 
mode,  relates  that  Phih&eniM  attemirted  to  cont- 
pooe  one  of  his  ditl^nuiba  in  the  Donan,  but  that 
It  fall  back  by  the  nne  of  its  vety  nature  into  the 
proper  Phrygian  harmony  (AristoL  PolA  viii.  7.8 
12).  In  an  obscure  passage  of  PoUnz  (Oikmi.  iv. 
9.  s.  65,  ed.  Bekker)  the  Locrian  harmony  ia 
stated  to  be  his  invention  ;  and  the  Hypodnian 
bat  also  been  ascribed  to  him  (Sdunidt,  pp.  73, 74). 

Thm  is  s  pamage  respecting  his  rhythma  in 
Dionysius  of  Halicarnassus  (ds  Oa>^  Verb^  p. 
131,  Reiske). 

We  have  abundant  testimony  to  the  high  esteem 
in  which  the  ancients  held  Philozenns,  both  during 
hit  life  and  after  hn  death.  The  most  remadutUa 
eulogy  of  hun  is  the  paMW  in  which  the  conie 
pool  Antiphaaea  eontnsta  nim  vritfa  the  mnwcians 
who  come  ofier  him  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  643).  Thia,aBd 
the  testimonies  of  Machon.  Aelian,  and  others,  ars 
given  fully  by  Schmidt  (pp.  71,  72).  Alexander 
the  Great  sent  for  his  poems  during  hit  campaigns 
in  Asia  (Plsb  Alax.  8,  de  Fort.  Aitx.  p.  365,  a.) : 
the  Alexandrian  gnurnnarians  reenved  nin  into  the 
canon  I  and,  moreover,  the  very  attadts  of  the  comte 
poets  are  evidence  of  his  oninence  and  popularity, 
and  the  more  so  in  proportion  to  their  vehemence. 

The  most  important  works  upon  Philoxenua  are 
those  of  D.  Wyttenboch,  in  his  MiMsdlamea  Dee- 
trimae,  ii.  pp.  64 — 72  ;  Burette,  Sur  PU/oximt  in 
his  RiMtar^ia  inr  la  iJiaiagHt  de  Piutardu  toiieiaKt 
ia  MuntpUy  in  the  Mlm.  de  CAcad.  da  Itue.  Vd. 
xiii.  pp^  2U0,  &c  i  Laetke.  DinerL  dt  Grate. 
DUI^na^  pp.  77.  &c.  Berol.  1829  ;  L.  A.  Ber- 
glein,  Dt  Pbiiormo  Cgthrrio  Did^framiormt  PaetOt 
Ootting.  1843,  Itvn.;  O.  Bippart,  PhUoMM,  Ti- 
motlui,  Tdalu  JUilkj/ramboffmpkonm  Heliguiue^ 
Lips.  1843,  8vo. ;  O.  M.  Schmidt,  Diatribe  m  Vi- 
tkjfrandttm  Poeiarumqite  ZHthjfranMeorum  RM- 
fKiat,  c  i.  Berol.  1846  ;  the  passives  already  a»- 
fered  te,  and  others,  in  the  works  of  Meindn  imt 
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B«]f[lc,  on  Gi'eek  C<»iiedy  ;  the  Hifttorin  of  Greek 
Poetty,  by  Ulrici  and  Bode ;  and  Benihoid/, 
Ckadt.  d.  Orieeh.  Litt.  vol  ii  pp.  548— £51. 

3.  The  other  Philozenat  already  referred  to,  the 
ItMiciidNn,  was  tha  Mn  of  EiyzMt  and  hbiiu  him- 
■elf  aho  to  hare  had  a  wm  of  the  name  of  EiTzia 
(Amto[A.  Bom.  945).  He  wiu  a  moat  iiotoriona 
iMiante,  glutton,  and  effeminate  debancbee  ;  but 
lie  Mems  bIm  to  havo  had  great  wit  and  good- 
humour,  which  made  him  a  great  brourite  at  the 
tablea  which  he  frequented.  The  erenu  of  hit 
life  are  of  BO  little  imprntuice  in  themMlvea,  and 
the  atatemenU  concerning  him  are  to  mixed  up 
with  those  which  relate  to  Philoxenui  of  Cythers, 
that  it  !■  enough  to  rvfer  for  farther  inforraation  to 
the  wodks  npou  that  poet,  quoted  above,  etpedally 
Schmidt  (p.  9,  As.).  H«  eeema  to  be  the  nme 
penoD  aa  tne  Pbiloxonu  MUiuuMd  4  Ore^wma-fa, 
and  alao  the  mne  aa  the  PbikHceDM  of  tile  DioBMian 
demua,  both  of  whom  an  ridioded  by  tho  eomie 
poeu  for  thnr  effeminacy. 

8.  A  poet  of  Sipbnai,  menticmed  in  a  pamge  of 
PoUux  (it.  6%)y  where  however  tho  name  teems 
to  be  «  Uae  nadug  for  TlmoKnidm  (Heineke, 
HkU  OriU  Om.  Grtme.  pi  89  ;  Schmidt,  p.  3-2). 

4.  A  celebnted  Alexandrian  grammarian,  who 
tai^t  at  Rome,  and  wrote  on  Homw,  or  the  Ionic 
and  Laconian  dialacta,  and  aercral  other  eiamma- 
tical  works,  among  which  was  a  Oiouary,  which  was 
editod  by  H.  Stephanos,  Paris,  1573,  fol. ;  alio  in 
Bmmt.  Vnkan.  TAmoht.  Lngd.  Bat  1600,  M.,  by 
LabbeoB,  with  Cyiil'k  Glomary,  Pari^  1 679,  foL  ; 
and  in  the  Landw  edition  of  Stephanus*s7%«MMirtM, 
Tol.  ix.  1826.  (Suid.  ■.«.  ;  Fabric  Bit/.  Gnue. 
ToL  vi.  pp.  1  flS,  376, 634 ;  Osann,  in  his  PkUmim, 
pp.  321,  Ac ;  Schmidt,  p.  23.) 

5.  The  author  of  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, on  Tlepotemna,  the  aon  of  Polycritua,  who 
gained  an  Olympie  nebwy  in  01.  131,  b.  c.  256 
{Pma.  T.  8).  This  mast,  therefore,  be  •omewhere 
nbont  the  data  of  the  poet,  of  wfaomnothingmoreis 
known.  (Brunck,  Anal.  toL  ii,  p,  58 ;  Jacob*, 
AMih.  Oraec  vol.  iL  p.  58,  YoL  ziii.  p.  9S7.) 

6.  A  gec^phical  writer,  who  aoama  to  have  been 
theauihorof  a  work  on  riverti  (Schol. arf  ^nqftilr. 
thMKoxL  1085,  1185  ;  Cyrilli  Zenms,  mp.  Qnmer, 
AMmxL  Ports,  vol.  iv.  p.  184.) 

7.  A  Persian  by  birth,  who  afterwards  waa 
inadea  bishop,  A.  o.  485,  and  became  one  of  the  first 
iMdara  of  the  ioonoehsU  (Schmidt,  p.  23).    [  P.  S.  ] 

PHILO'XENUS  {*tKi^s),  an  Aegyptian 
surgeon,  who,  according  to  Olaoa  {De  Mtdie,  vii. 
Praef.  p.  1 37),  wrote  sereial  valuable  viriumet  on  sur- 
gaiy.  He  ia  no  doubt  the  Mme  peraon  whose  medical 
formulae  are  frequently  quoted  by  Oalen,  and  who 
ia  called  by  him  Clamdnu  PUtonmiu.  {D$  Oompot. 
Madkawt.mo.6m.  iL  17,  iii.  9,  vol.  xUi  pp.539, 
64&)  Aa  he  is  qnoied  by  Asdepiades  Phannacion 
(an.  OaL  D»  Compo*.  Mtdioam.  lec  Loe.  iv.  7, 
VM,  zii.  p.  731 ;  De  Compot.  Mediaan.  sec  Gan. 
iii.  9,  It.  13,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  543,  738),  he  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Christ. 
He  is  quoted  also  by  Soianus  {Dt  ArU  Obaktr. 
p.  186).  Paulas  Amneta  {DeMmL  iiL  32,  vii.  1 1, 
pp.458,  688),  ARthu  (it.  8.  77,  n.  3.  7,  iv.  4. 43, 
pp.  331,  744.  800),  wid  Nicolaus  Myntpsos  (De 
OnmpM.  Medioam.  i.  239,  240,  p.  4U),  and  also 
by  .Avicenna  (CSsRoti,  v.  2.  2,  vol.  ii.  p.  249,  ed. 
Arab.),  where  the  name  is  eotrnpted  into  Filo- 
detifti,  in  the  old  Latin  version  (voL  iL  p.  319,  ed.* 
1595],  and  into  Phj/Uxatmee  by  Sontbeimer .  in 


his  recent  German  tmnsfaition  {Ztiminnnemga^ixU 
HeUmkid  der  Araber,  &c.  p.  215).    [W.  A.  G.] 

PHILO'XENUS,  a  painter  of  Eretria,  the  dis- 
ciple of  Nicomaohua,  whose  speed  in  painting  he 
imitated  and  even  suipaseed,  having  diaeomed 
■ome  now  and  npid  nwlhods  ^  oolonnng  (soch,  at 
least,  appears  to  be  the  meaning  of  Pliny*^  words, 
iretsofet  etiamittm  ^tKudam  pktmnu  oon^MsdMnoa 
■mMut,  H.  N.  zzzv.  10.  s.  3G.  §  22).  Never- 
thdeas,  PUny  states  that  there  was  a  picture  of  his 
which  was  inferior  to  none,  of  a  battle  of  Alexan- 
der with  Dareina,  whidi  he  painted  for  kbg  Caa- 
sender.  A  dmilar  subjeot  is  represented  in  a  celo- 
brated  mosaic  fonnd  at  Pompeii,  which,  however, 
the  best  critics  think  to  have  been  copied,  more 
twofaaUy,  from  Helena^  mctara  of  the  bMtle  of 
beue  (see  MUtlar,  An/ulA  d.  Kwuty  g  168,  n.  6)i 
As  the  discipio  Nkomndraa,  who  flouiWwd 
about  &  c.  S60,  and  aa  tho  painter  of  die  battle 
aboVA-mentiiHied,  Philoxenns  must  have  flourished 
under  Alexander,  about  ii.c.  330  and  onwards. 
The  words  of  Pliny,  **  Casaandro  ny»."  if  taken 
literally,  would  show  that  the  date  of  bis  great 
piotun  muat  have  bean  after  b.c  317  or  816, 
for  (bom  one  <tf  Aoso  two  years  the  reign  tt 
Sander  must  be  dated.  (Clinton,  F.H.-^^n. 
236.)  [p.  a] 

PHILO'XENUS,  C.  AVIA'NUS,  neont- 
mended  by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  Acflini^  B.  c 
46.  (Cic  ad  Pam.  ziii.  35.) 

PHILOZOE.  [TLiPOLaMm.] 

PHI'LTEAS  (*At4w\  of  Cahcte,  an  historical 
vrriter,  the  author  of  a  woi^  in  the  Ionic  dialect, 
entitled  Nofuucd,  of  which  the  third  book  is  quoted 
by  Tzetaes  (SchoL  ad  Lgcopir.  633).  He  is  also 
mentioned  in  a  passage  of  Euatathius  (ad  Horn,  p. 
1 885,  51 ),  where,  however,  the  name  is  corrupted 
into  PUielaa,  and  Eudocia,  copying  tbe  error, 
places  the  haiimd  among  the  woAs  oif  Philetaa  of 
Cos  (  Vhlar.  p.  424).  That  Philteaa  is  the  tnie 
form  of  the  name  is  dear  from  a  paiaaga  in  the 
S^piuhffkum  Magnvm  (p.  795.  12),  which,  how- 
ever, contains  anoUior  emr,  in  tiie  wetdt  d  nixotf- 
lt»n$  Ivropuiis,  where  tho  Cod.  Laid,  baa  4  waX- 
AaCb2si,  and  the  tne  reading  is  no  doubt  d  KoAwc- 
Ttuoi,  which  should  probably  also  be  suhstitttted 
for  <Tt<  KoXAtrat  in  the  pasaage  of  Euatathius  (se« 
Meineke,  A»aL  Alea.  pp.  351—353).  [P.S.J 

PHI'LTIAS,  a  vase  painter,  whose  name  occun 
on  two  of  the  vases  in  the  Ganino  oollectian,  in  tk« 
fonns*ITIA$and*imAj,wbidi  Rwwl-IUidiotta 
and  Oerhnid  at  first  read  PhiMin^  but  which  moat 
antiquaries,  indnding  R,  Roehette,  now  read  PkU- 
tkta.  (R.  Roehette,  Lettre  d  M.  SAont,  p.  55,  2d 
ed.)  (p.  S-l 

PHILU'MENUS  (*ti^fum%  a  Greek  pby- 
lidaD,  mentioned  by  an  ancDyuoua  writer  In  Dr. 
CiwuCT^  "Anecdota**  (Atutd.GramnParu.'nLlr. 
p.  1 96)  aa  one  of  the  most  eminent  members  of  hiv 
profession.  Nothing  is  known  of  the  events  of  his 
life,  and  with  respect  to  bis  date,  as  the  eariiest 
author  who  quotes  him  is  Oribaaias  (OuU.  Medic, 
viiL  45,  PL  361 ;  Amh.  iii  m>.4fi,  49,  viiL  6,  8, 
11,  17,  Fj).  131,  133,  138,  134).  it  on  only  be 
said  that  he  mnat  hava  Hved  in  or  bcAwt  tho  fenrtii 
century  after  Christ  None  of  Ids  writings  are 
extant,  but  numerous  fragmenta  are  preaervcd  bv 
Aetins  (see  Fabric  BiU.  Or.  nl  viiL  p.  338.  ed. 
veL).  He  is  quoted  also  by  Alexander  Tmlliaaita 
(viiL  5,  8,  ra.  246,  251%  and  Rbaiea  (CW. 
T.  1).  [W.  A.ai 
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PUILUS^  the  4Mui«  01  a  kmilj  of  the  pMrictiui 

1.  P.  FtiKiOB  Sr.  r.  BL  h.  Philth,  wu  oodmiI 
B.  c.  223  witli  C.  Fluniniiu,  tnd  aooompanied  his 
nllcogiw  in  bis  ctuniHiign  agRinst  the  Gauls  Id  the 
iwnh  of  Italj.  [Flaminiub,  No.  1.]  He  waa 
elrttcd  praetor  in  the  third  year  of  the  second 
PuDiewar,  B.C.  216,  wbea  he  obtained  the  juru- 
Jietia  iater  MW  Samano$  «t  jpereffrvm  ;  and  a^r 
the  Ulal  battle  of  Cannae  in  this  year,  he  and  hit 
eoUmgaf  M.  Pomponios  Matho  anmmoBed  the 
•ensie  to  take  ncuuns  for  the  defence  of  the  dty. 
Skoitly  afterward*  he  received  the  fleet  from  M. 
Clndiin  MuceUns,  witk  vhich  ha  pncaaded  to 
Africa,  bnt  hanng  been  aererely  voonded  in  an 
cnpgement  off  the.  coast  he  retnrnod  to  LilybaeanL 
In  a  &  214  he  was  cvisoi  with  H.  Atiliu  Re- 
galok,  bnt  he  died  at  the  b^inning  of  the  following 
jeer,  before  the  solemn  purification  (ItutrutM.)  of 
the  people  had  been  performed  t  and  Reguliu 
■amdiB^,  a*  was  tmial  ia  nek  cues,  reiigoed 
hit  oOea^  These  censcnB  visited  with  severity  all 
pnsH  who  had  fiuled  in  their  duty  to  their 
csnaHy  daring  the  gisat  cahunities  which  Rome  had 
ktoiyexpetieDced.  Theyredneed  to  thecondition 
«f  auarians  aU  the  yonng  nobles,  who  had  formed 
the  pr(>{ect  of  Imving  Italy  after  the  battle  of 
Cunea,  among  whom  was.  L.  Caacilina  Meteiliu, 
who  WW  qnMBtor  m  the  year  of  thor  consalship, 
K  G.  214.  As,  honrever,  Melelhis  was  elected 
tribone  ot  th»  ]deba  for  Ui*  following  year  not- 
withstanding this  dc^fradation,  he  attempted  to 
Mag  the  ceoaors  to  trial  before  the  people,  imme- 
diaielr  after  entering  upon  kie  office,  bst  was  pre- 
mned  by  Uia  other  tribimea  from  pnieeating  inch 
sn  nnpnoedeiited  course.  [Mstuldb,  No.  3.] 
Pbilus  waa  also  one  of  the  angprs  at  the  time  of 
bisdsadL  (Liv.  zziL  35,  55,  57,  xziii.  21,  xxiv. 
II,  18,  42,  XXV.  2  ;  VaL  Max.  ti.  ».  %  8.) 

2.  P.  Fmua  Pbilos,  the  son  of  the  preceding, 
isfinMd  Scipio  in  b.  c  216,  after  the  battle  of 
Csuae,  of  iba  dengn  of  h.  Caecililu  MeteOns  and 
Mben  to  leave  Italy,  to  which  refMcnce  has  been 
Hde  above.  (Liv.  xzii  53.) 

3.  P.  Fuftivs  PHU.U8,  praetor  B.  c.  1 74,  ob- 
tsiwd  Nearer  Spain  as  hii  province.  On  his 
Mora  to  R4mM  he  waa  accused  by  the  provincials 
if  rqmltmehe.  The  elder  Cato  spoke  against  him : 
m  the  first  hearing  the  case  was  adjonmed  {aapti- 
•fsi),  bat  fearing  a  condemnation,  when  it  came 
tm  apdn,  Phihis  went  into  exile  to  Fraeneste,  B.  c 
1 7 1.  ( Liv.  xU.  2 1 ,  xUii.  3 ;  Cic.  M  Ocueil.  Dm.  20  ; 
Pwndo-Aacm.  ^  foe  pi  124,  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer, 
OmL  Rom.  f^ugm.  p.  97, 2nd  ed.) 

4.  L.  Fuuim  PmLtra,  probably  bother  of  the 
freceding,  was  praetor  b.  c  171,  sod  obtained  Sar- 
dais  as  his  province.  He  was  one  of  the  ponti- 
ficM,  Htd  died  in  B.O.  170.  (Liv.  xlii.  28,  31, 
iSii.  13.) 

5.  L.  FoRiufl  Phuu^  waa  cmsvl  a,  a  130 
■ith  Sex.  Atilios  Semnni.  Ht  received  Spain 
■s  his  province,  and  was  oommieiloned  by  the 
saisM  to  d^ver  up  to  the  Nnmantines  C.  Hos- 
tilias  ManciDue,  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year, 
fUsNOHua,  No.  S.]  On  that  oocasiun  Philus 
istk  with  him  as  legati  Q.  Pompeins  and  Q.  Me- 
leUni,  two  of  his  greatest  enemies,  that  they  might 
be  wpelled  to  bear  witneaa  to  his  uprightness  and 
«nl«srity. 

A  eoDtaaiponry  of  the  yoDnger  Sd^  and  of 
IdsKaa,  Phuas  paiticipated  with  them  in  a  love 


PUlLYLI.ItrS.  .Ha5 
for  Cheek  litetmture  and  refinement  He  colli  nt^ 
the  society  oC  the  moat  Jeamed  Oneks,  and  was 
himself  a  nun  of  no  small  learning  for  those  times. 

He  was  particularly  celebrated  for  the  parity  with 
which  he  spoke  his  mother- tonjipib  He  is  intm- 
duced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his 
dialogue  Da  Befmbtica,  and  is  described  by  the 
latter  as  a  man  **  modaratissimus  et  continentis- 
•imos."  (Dion  Cass.  Ama,  Ixxzv.  p.  86,  ed. 
Remur. ;  VaL  Max.  iii.  7.  8  5  ;  ^e.  A  tii. 
30,  de  Rep.  iii.  18,  Bnt  28,  de  Or.  il  37,  pro 
AnA.  7,  de  Leg.  Agr.  ii.  24,  dt  Rep.  IW,  ad  AU. 
iv.  16,  Lad.  4,  6,  15,  27.)  His  praenomen  was 
Xaeau^  and  not  PaUi'ii*,  as  it  is  erroneously  given 
in  one  passage  of  Cicero  {ad  AU.  xii.  5,  |  3),  and 
by  many  modem  writers. 

6.  M.  Funius  Philus,  occurs  only  on  coins  *■ 
specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  obverse  re- 
presents the  head  of  Janus  with  the  legend  h. 
rovRi.  L.  r.,  the  reverse  Pallas  or  Rome  crowning 
a  tnqihy,  and  below  raiu. 


OOtN  OP  IL  rOlUtra  ?HJLUfl. 

L.  PHILU'SCIUS,  was  pnmTibed  by  Sulb 
and  escaped,  but  was  again  proscribed  by  the 
tnnmvirt  in  B.  c  43,  and  perished.  (Dion  Cass, 
xirii.  II.) 

PHI'LYRA  {*iK6pa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanus,  and  the  mo^er  of  Cheiron  bv  Cronus. 
(Find.  Nem.  iii.  82 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  il  1241  ; 
Gomp.  Chbuion.) 

2.  The  wife  of  Nanplius,  according  to  some  tra- 
ditions, for  she  is  commonly  called  Clymene  (Apol- 
lod.ii.  K8  4).  [US.] 

PHILY'LLIUS  (*tA^XXiot),  an  Athenian 
comic  poet, contemporary  with  Dioeles  and  Sannyrion 
(Suid.  «.  V.  AuMA^f).  He  belongs  to  the  Utter 
part  of  the  Old  Comedy,  and  the  banning  of  the 
Middle }  for,  on  the  one  hand,  he  seems  to  have 
attained  to  some  distinction  before  the  time  when 
the  Eecletiaxiuaa  of  Aristophanes  was  acted,  B.  c. 
393  (ScfaoL  ad  ArktaplhPbU.  1 195).  and,  on  the 
other,  nearly  ^  the  titles  of  his  phnrs  belimg  evi- 
dentiy  to  the  Middle  Comedy.  He  us^  to  have 
introduced  some  scenic  innovations  such  as  bring- 
ing lighted  torches  on  the  stage  (Scbol.  Plmt.  Le. ; 
Atb.  XV.  700,  e.).  With  regard  to  his  language, 
Meineke  mentions  a  few  words  and  phrases  which 
are  not  pure  Attic  His  name  is  corrupted  by  the 
Greek  Icxicosraphen  and  others  into  tiAAiiAMt, 
*iKMOt,  *iMKqo9,  tiMMeer.  and  other  fnnns. 
The  following  titles  of  his  plays  are  given  by 
Suidas  and  E^ocia,  and  in  the  following  order : — 
Aryc^,  AtfTD,  'Ai^eia  (iratpat  Xi'a>ia),  AmStic^, 
'HfKurAqi,  TViirrpia  If  Nmwucda,  II^Air  (better 
ni\ttt),  *pHip6x»;  'Avakd*^  "EA^rij,  where  the 
last  two  titles  locjc  nnidons  as  bring  out  of  the 
alphabetical  order.  (Meineka,  Aujr.  Otm.  Orate. 
vol.  i.pp.  258—261,  ii  pp.  857—866;  llurgk, 
Oimmeiitdalteliq,a>m.JU.Aia.^.4-2S.)  [P.&J 
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PHINETJS  i*ivit).  1.  A  Mil  of  IVliM  Mid 
Anchinoe,  und  brother  of  Acgyptui,  Dnniiiii),  Mid 
Cepbeas.    (Apnilod.  ii.  1.  §  4  ;  comp.  pKHsatrn.) 

2.  Om  of  the  una  of  Lycaon.    (Apoilod.  iii. 

8>  A  MD  of  A|^or,  imd  kin^of  Salmydesant  in 
^race  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1 78,  237 ;  Schol.  ad 
rtauL  ii,  177).  Some  traditions  cftllcd  him  a  fon 
of  Phoenix  and  Cassiepeia,  and  a  gmndaon  of 
Agenor  (Schol.  ad  Apolion.  Siod,  ii.  178),  while 
othen  again  call  him  a  wn  of  Poseidon  (Apoilod. 
i.  9.  §  21 ).  Some  aoconnU,  monover,  make  him  a 
kiiifi  in  Piqihli^piniit  or  in  Aroadia.  (Schol.  ad 
AjKtlm.  Rhod.  I.  c. ;  Serr.  od  Am,  iii  209. )  He 
waa  iint  mairied  to  Cleopatra,  the  dauf^hter  of 
Boreas  and  Oieithyia,  bf  whom  he  had  two 
child  ran,  Orjithiu  (Oarthos)  and  Cnunbie  (some 
all  them  ^nheniiisondCiamhit,  %^tA,ad  ApoUmt. 
Itked.  iL  140 ;  Plexippns  and  Paiidinn.  Apoilod. 
iii.  15.  §  S ;  Qerjrmbaa  and  Aspondns,  Schol.  ad 
Sopk.  Ant^.  977  ;  or  Polydeetus  and  -Polydorus, 
Or.  n.  273).  Afterwards  he  was  married  to 
Idaea  (tome  call  her  Dia,  Enrjtia,  or  Eidothea, 
Setiol.  ad  Apelbm.  Rhod.  I.  c;  SchoL  ad  Htm.  Od. 
m.  70  ;  SehoL  ad  Sopk.  A»tiff.  980),  by  whom  he 
anin  bid  two  hds,  ThTnas  and  'Mariandjnna 
(Schol.  ad  ApoOom.  lOod.  ii.  140,  176  ;  ApoUod. 
iii.  15.  §  3.) 

Phineni  was  a  blind  soothsayer,  who  had  re- 
ceived hi*  prrahetic  powers  hom  Apollo  (Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii.  ]80>  Tba  caau  of  hit  blindnew  ii  not 
the  nm«  in  all  aoconnti ;  according  to  some  he 
waa  blinded  bjr  the  gods  for  having  imprndentlv 
communicated  to  mortals  the  dirine  counsels  of 
Zens  about  the  future  (Apoilod.  i.  9.  g  31)  ;  accord- 
ing to  othen  Aeetes,  on  hearing  that  the  sons  of 
Phrizns  had  been  saved  by  Phineaa,  cursed  him, 
and  Helios  hearins  the  corse,  carried  it  into  effect 
by  blinding  hhn  (Schid.  ad  ApaUon.  Rhod.  il  207, 
comp.  181);  others  again  rdate,  that  Boreas  or 
the  Atgonauta  blinded  him  for  his  conduct  towards 
hia  sons  (Serv.  ad  Am.  iii  209).  He  is  most 
celebrated  in  aneienl  ttarj  on  aeeonnt  of  his  being 
eiqiosed  to  the  annovancei  of  the  Harpyet,  who 
were  sent  to  him  by  the  gods  for  his  cruelty  towudi 
his  sons  by  the  first  marriage.  His  second  wife 
diarged  them  with  having  behaved  improperly  to 
her,  and  Pbineus  punished  them  by  putting  thrar 
eyes  out  (Soph.  Antig.  973),  or,  according  to  others, 
by  exposing  them  to  be  devoured  by  wild  beasts 
(Orpb.  ArgM.  671),  or  by  ordering  them  to  be 
half  buried  in  the  earth,  and  then  to  be  scourged 
(IKod.  iv.  44  ;  SchoL  ad  Apotbm.  Rhod.  ii.  207). 
Whenever  Phincns  wanted  to  take  a  meal  the 
Harpyee  came,  took  away  a  portion  of  hiifood,Bnd 
soiled  the  rest,  ao  as  to  render  it  unfit  to  be  eaten. 
In  this  condition  tha  onfintauta  man  was  fbond 
by  the  Argonants,  when  h«  promised  to  inatrnet 
respecting  their  voyage,  if  they  would  deliver  him 
from  the  monsters.  A  table  accordingly  was  laid 
ont  with  food,  and  when  the  Harpyes  appeared 
they  were  forthwith  attacked  by  Zetes  and  Calais, 
tht  brothers  of  Cleopatra,  who  were  provided  with 
wii^  There  wno  a  prophecy  that  the  Harpyes 
•honld  perish  hr  the  hands  of  the  sons  of  Boreas, 
but  that  tlie  latter  themeelves  must  die  if  they 
should  be  unable  to  overtake  the  Harpyes.  In 
their  flight  one  of  the  mom  ten  fell  into  the  river 
Tigris  whidi  waa  henceforth  called  Haipyi ;  the 
other  reached  the  Echinadiai)  islands,  which,  from 
katNturningfrom  that  spot^  were  ealled  Stfophadea. 


PHINTIA5. 
Bnt  the  Harpye,  as  well  as  her  puraner,  wia  worn 
ont  with  fatigue,  and  fell  down.  Both  Harpyea 
were  allowed  to  live  on  condition  that  they  would 
no  longer  molest  Phineus  (omp.  SdioL  ad  Apdltm. 
Rhod  iL  286,  297  ;  Tzets.  CM.  L  317).  Phiwrna 
now  explain^  to  the  Argmiants  die  faitber  Goana 
they  had  to  take,  and  especially  cautioned  them 
against  the  Symplegadee  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  21,  Ac.). 
According  to  another  story  the  Argonauts,  on  their 
arrival  at  the  place  of  Pbineas,  found  the  sons  of 
Phineu  half  buried,  and  demanded  their  Abeimtion, 
which  Phineus  refiised. '  ne  Argonanta  used  fwee, 
and  a  battle  enio^d,  in  which  Phinena  waa  alain  by 
Heradea.  The  kttter  also  delivered  Cleopatra  firm 
her  confinemeDt,  and  restored  the  kingdom  to  the 
anu  of  Pbineua,  and  on  tbeir  advice  he  also  sent 
the  aeoond  wife  of  Phineaa  back  to  her  fiither,  wha 
ordered  her  tn  be  put  to  death  (Diod.  iv.  43  ;  Scho). 
adApo/litn.  Rhod.  il  207  ;  Apoilod.  iii.  15.  S  3). 
Some  traditions,  lastly,  stale  that  Phineua  was 
killed  by  Boreas,  or  that  he  was  carried  off  by  thn 
Harpyes  into  the  country  of  the  Bistonea  or  Mil- 
cheaaians.  (Oiph.  Art/tm.  675,  Ac. ;  Stnb.  vii. 
p.  302.)  Those  aaeoania  in  which  Phineaa  is 
atated  to  have  Uinded  hia  sons,  add  that  they  had 
their  sight  reatored  to  them  by  the  aona  of  Bweaa, 
or  by  AsclepiuB.  (Orph.  Arpom.  674  ;  Schol.  ad 
Find.         liii.  96.)  .  [L.S.] 

PHl'NTIAS  (*itn(a%).  1.  A  Pythagorean,  th* 
friend  of  Damon,  who  waa  condeained  to  die  by 
DionyuOB  the  alder.  The  well-known  uwedota  of 
their  firlendahip,  and  the  effwt  produced  by  it  on 
the  tyrant,  has  been  already  related  under  Damon. 
Valerius  Maximus  writes  the  name  Pythias  ;  bat 
Cicero  follows  the  Oredt  authors  in  adopting  the 
form  Phintiaa.. 

2.  Tyrant  of  Agrigentnm,  who  appears  to  hava 
established  hia  power  over  that  ci^  daring  the 
period  of  confusion,  which  followed  the  death  of 
Agathocles  (b.  c  289),  about  the  same  time  that 
Hioetas  obtained  the  chief  command  at  Syracuse. 
War  soon  broke  out  between  these  two  de^ts, 
in  wbidi  PJiintias  waa  defeated  near  Hybhk  But 
this  success  having  induced  Hicetaa  to  eimt« 
with  a  more  formidable  enemy,  the  Cartbaginiana, 
he  waa  defeated  in  his  turn,  and  Phintiaa,  who 
was  probably  in  alliance  with  that  powca-,  waa  now 
able  to  extend  his  authority  over  a  considerable 
part  of  Sicily.  Among  the  citiea  anbject  to  hia 
rule  wa  find  mnition  of  Anrinm,  whi(^  ia  a  suffi- 
cient proof  of  tha  extent  of  his  dominions.  He  at 
the  aame  time  made  a  diapbty  «f  hia  wealtii  and 
power  by  founding  a  new  oty,  to  which  he  gam 
his  own  name,  and  whither  he  removed  all  the 
inhabitanta  from  Gela,  which  he  noed  to  the 
ground.  His  omreasive  and  tymnnioal  gUTenunent 
auhseiiimtly  alienated  the  minda  of  hia  aubjeeta, 
and  canwd  the  revolt  nwny  of  the  dependent 
citiea  ;  but  he  had  the  wisdom  tn  change  his  line 
of  policy,  and,  by  adopting  a  milder  rule,  retaiacd 
posseMinii  of  the  sovereignty  niitil  his  death.  The 
period  of  this  is  not  mentioned,  but  we  may  pro- 
bably infer  from  tiie  fragmenta  of  Diodorus,  that 
it  preceded  the  cxpuluon  <rf  Hicetns  from  Synwaae, 
and  may  therefore  be  referred  to  n.  a  279.  (Diod. 
xxii.  Etc.  IIoeteheL  p.  495,  Kre.  rata.  p.  562.) 

Tlicre  are  extant  coins  of  Phintias,  from  which 
we  learn  that  he  assumed  the  title  of  king,  in 
imitation  of  Agathocles.  They  all  have  the  figiira 
of  a  boor  nmning  oo  the  reverse,  and  a  head  of 
Apollo  or  Diana  on  the  obverse.    Those  wUcll 
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ham  been  pnUubed  witb  the  b«sd  of  Phintias 
himidf  aie  probably  ipuiioiu.  (S«e  Eckhel,  vol.  i. 
p.  266.}  [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  OP  PHINT1A6. 

PHITEUS,  architscL  [Philkus.] 

PHLE'OETHON  (*\iyiemr),  i.  e.  the  flaming, 
I  river  in  the  lower  world,  is  deecribed  as  a  ton  of 
Cocjtiu;  batbeie  more  commonly  called  Pyiiphlege- 
tbon.  (Virg.  Jm.  ti.  265,  550 ;  SUL  TktA  ir. 
5:3.)  [L.  S.1 

PHLKOON  {*\iyttf),  one  of  the  hones  of  Sol. 
{Ot.  3f<t  iL  154  ;  Hygin.  Fai.  183.J   [L.  S.J 

PHLEOON  (*\h<^y)y  »  native  of  TnOIei  in 
Lydia,  waa  a  fre«dman  ot  the  emperor  Hadrian, 
nai  not  of  Angustnfl,  ai  has  becoi  enoneouly  M- 
terXed  by  lome  writen,  on  the  authority  of  Suidaa 
(compL  PhoL  Cod.  97  ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  \6,  Sev^. 
20  ;  Vopiic  Satum.  7).  Phlegon  probably  surrjTed 
Hadrian,  iince  his  work  on  the  Olympiads  came 
down  to  OL  229,  that  i^  a.  d.  137,  which  waa  the 
year  beSim  the  deiAh  of  this  emperor.  The  foU 
lawm|[  u  a  Ibt  of  the  writings  of  Phlegon. 

1.  TttfA  AauftaffUty,  a  small  treatise  on  wonderful 
rventa,  which  baa  come  down  to  us  but  the  begin- 
ning of  which  is  wanting.  It  is  a  poor  perform- 
anoe,  fbll  of  the  moat  ridiculous  tales,  and  with  the 
exception  of  the  work  of  Paellus,  the  worat  of  the 
Greek  treatiaea  on  this  aubject. 

*2.  n*fl  fuurpoCWf,  which  ia  likewise  extant, 
omnsU  of  only  a  few  pages,  and  gives  a  list 
of  peraons  in  Italy  who  had  attained  the  age  of 
a  hundred  yean  and  npwards.  It  was  copied  from 
the  rc^stera  of  the  oetuoia  (4C  aArmi  tSk  dmri^ 
ia  a  bare  eaumeration  of  names,  and  ia  not 
worthy  to  be  compared  with  the  work  on  the  same 
aabject  ascribed  to  Lucian.  At  the  end  there  ia 
an  extract  from  the  Sibylline  oracles  of  tome  aixty 
or  seventy  lines.  These  are  the  only  works  of 
Phlegon  which  have  come  down  to  us. 

n  aametimea  qooted  under  the  title  of  xp("^^f(u 
or  *OAv^vi((S(5,  waa  in  seventeen  books,  and  gave 
an  aceonnt  of  the  Olympiads  from  01. 1  (ac.  776) 
to  0I<  2*29  {a.d.  137).  It  waa  dedicated  to 
Aldbiadea,  who  was  one  of  the  body-guards  of 
Hadrian.  This  waa  by  &r  the  moat  important  of 
the  woifca  of  Phlq[on.  ^la  conunenoement  of  the 
book  ia  preaerved  in  the  raannacripla  of  the  other 
vorita  of  Phl^n,  and  on  extract  from  it  re- 
laiiDg  to  the  177th  Olympiad  is  given  by  PHotius 
fCod.  97)  !  Imt  with  these  exceptions,  and  a  few 
refereneea'to  it  in  Slephanna  Byzantinua,  Eusebina, 
Origen,  and  others,  the  work  ia  entirely  lost.  The 
style  of  it  ia  chaiact^riaed  by  Photiua  at  not  very 
mean,  bnt  at  the  same  time  aa  not  pure  Attic  ; 
and  he  blames  likewise  the  excessive  care  and  at- 
tention bestowed  by  the  author  upon  oracles. 

4.  'OAi^wiJSff  ir  PtS\loa  if,  was  on  the  some 
•object  as  the  preceding  work,  and  must  be  re- 
jtatded  as  a  sort  of  abridgement  of  it :  Clinton  has 
reniariced,  with  justice,  that  Photiua  probably  quoted 
fron  this  shorter  work  in  eight  hooka,  and  not 
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from  the  larg^  work  in  sixteen.  Photius  tells  us 
that  the  tifth  book  completed  Olympiad  177  ;  now 
we  learn  from  other  quarters  that  Phlegon  in  his 
13th  book  doMiribed  01.  203  ;  and  it  is  therefore 
not  likely  that  he  employed  8  books  (lib.  6—13) 
on  26  O^mpiads,  and  5  on  177.  But  if  Photius 
quoted  the  epitome  in  ei^t  books,  the  first  five 
might  contain  177  Olympiads,  and  the  last  three 
the  remaining  52.  Photios  hinuelf  did  not  rem] 
further  than  OL  177. 

5.  'ZwiTOfiA  'OAvfivuwuMSy  ip  $it\iois  Jf,  is 
expressly  mentiimed  by  Snidas  as  an  apiteme,  and 
probably  diflbred  bam  the  preceding  abridgment 
in  containing  no  historical  informalioQ,  but  aunply 
a  list  of  the  Olympic  conquerors. 

7.  Ufpi  tSx  «a/>d  'Pmiitdoit  toprmv  fiiiKia 

8.  II<pl  Twir  hi  tdiif  rirww  mA  Siw  IwueiiAiiv- 
Tcu  ivo^rmw.  Theee  woAs  are  mentioned  only 
by  Suidas. 

9,  A  1^9  of  Hadrim,  was  redly  written  by 
the  emperor  hunself,  though  published  aa  the  worii 
of  Pblegon.    (Spartian.  Uadr.  16.) 

10,  nva7«i  t¥  nkttumtt  avutreX  koI  tMpcutt, 
a  small  treatise,  first  published  by  Heeren  (in  AtU. 
d.  AUm.  lAUrai.  wid  KiDut,  part  vi.  OSttingen, 
1789),  by  whom  it  is  ascribed  to  Phlegon  {  but 
WeBtermann,who  has  also  printed  it,  with  the  other 
works  of  Phlegon,  thinks  that  it  was  not  wtitten 
by  him. 

The  Editio  Prineepa  of  Phlegon  was  edited  by 
Xylander,  along  with  Antoninus  Liberalis,  Anti- 
gonua,  and  aimitar  writers,  Basel,  1568.  The  next 
edition  was  by  Meursius,  Li^.  Batav.  1620, 
which  was  reprinted  by  Gronovius,  in  his  The- 
sannis  of  Greek  Antiquities,  vols.  viii.  and  ix. 
The  third  edition  waa  Fr.  Fians,  1775,  of 
which  a  new  edition  appewed  in  1 822,  Halle,  with 
the  notes  of  Bast,  The  most  recent  edition  is  by 
Westermann  in  his  UitpaJiQ^&ypi^,  Scnptoret 
henm  MinMliMM  Onum,  Bnmavig.  1839.  The 
Iruments  OB  the  (Myminads  have  also  been  pab- 
lisMd  In  the  editiott  of  Pindar  published  at  0;rfbini 
in  1697,  fol.,  and  in  Krause's  Olympia,  Wian, 
1838.  (Fabric  BOL  Grace,  vol  v.  p.  255  :  Vosa. 
de  HIA.  Grate,  p.  261,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Clinton, 
Fatti  Jtomtimi,  voL  L  p.  127  ;  Westermann,  Prw- 
/atio  ad  ItapaSoffrypd^mK,  p.  xxxviL  &c.) 

PHLE'OYAS  (MryAut  a  king  of  the  Ur 
pithae,  utaa  ct  Ana  and  Cluyse,  the  daughter  of 
Hi^mua,  succeeded  Eteocles,who  died  without  isoDe, 
in  the  government  of  the  district  of  Orchoraenos, 
which  he  called  after  himself  Phlegyantis.  (Paaa. 
ix.  36.  §  1  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §5.)  By  Chryse  he 
became  the  fiither  of  Coronia,  who  became  by 
Apollo  the  mother  of  Asclepivs.  Enraged  at  this, 
Phiegyas  set  6re  to  the  temple  of  the  Ood,  who 
killed  him  with  hia  arrows,  and  condemned  him  to 
severe  punishment  in  the  lower  worid.  (Horn. 
Hymn.  xv.  3  ;  Find.  Fyli.  m.  14  ;  Apolhtd. 
iii.  10.  }3,  ii  26.  94;  Serv.  ad  Am.  vi.  618  j 
Stat.  7%e&.  i.  718.)  According  to  another  tradi- 
tion Phiegyas  had  no  children,  and  was  killed  by 
Lycus  and  Nyctens.  (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  5.)  Stnbn 
(ix.  p.  442)  calls  him  a  brother  of  Ixion.  [L.  S.] 

PHLEON  (4Ajw),  i.  e.  the  giver  of  plenty,  is  h 
surname  of  Dionysus,  describing  the  god  as  pro- 
moting the  fertility  of  phuits  and  trees.  (Adian, 
V.H.  iii  41.)  A  umilar  surname  of  the  god  is 
Phlyus  (from  ^iur ;  Schol.  md  ApoUom.  Iih9>L 
i.  115.)  _  IL.S.J 

le 
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Isa  PHOCAS. 

PHLIAS  (♦aIbj),  a  son  of  Pionysnn  and 
Chthnnophyle,  also  called  Phliut,  was  a  native  of 
Aiaithyrea  in  Argolis,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
Uie  Aigonauts.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  i.  115,  with  the 
SchoL;  Pant.  ii.  12.  §6;  V«L  FUce.  i.  411.) 
According  to  Pausanias,  he  was  a  son  of  Ceisus 
and  Araithyrea,  and  the  husband  of  Chthonophyle, 
by  trhom  he  became  the  father  of  Androdamas ; 
and  Hyffinui  (Fab.  14)  calls  him  Phliasus,  and  a 
■on  of  Dionyniaand  Ariadne.  The  town  of  Phlius 

ifbnnerly  called  Afluthym)  was  believed  to  have 
lerived  it«  name  from  him.    (Steph.  Bys. 
♦AwCi.)  [I^  S.J 

PHOBUS  (*Mos),  Latin  Jlfetes,  the  penoni- 
fiation  of  fear,  is  described  as  a  son  of  Area  and 
Cythereia,  a  brother  of  Dnmos,  and  b  one  d  the 
ordinary  companions  af  Area.  (Horn.  IL  zL  37, 
xill  299,  XV.  119;  Hea.  Tluog.  934.)  Phoblu 
was  represented  on  Ae  shield  of  Agamemnon,  on 
the  chest  of  Cypseltis,  with  the  head  of  a  lion. 
(Paas.  V.  19.  §1.)  [L.S.] 

PHOCAS  (4Mrat),  emperor  of  Constantinople 
from  A.O.  COS  to  610.  The  drcmnstance*  under 
whiek  this  moniter  was  niMd  to  the  throne  are 
related  at  the  end  of  the  life  of  the  emperor  Mau- 
IUCIU&  Phocas  was  of  base  extraction,  and  a 
native  of  Cappadocia.  For  some  time  he  was 
groom  to  the  celebrated  general  Priscus,  and  at  the 
time  of  his  accession  be  held  Uie  humble  office  of  a 
centurion.  His  bmtal  coniage  bad  gained  hiiii  a 
name  among  the  common  iddiert,  and  among 
those  of  his  companions  who  liked  warfare  as  the 
art  uf  butchering  mankind.  His  coronation  took 
phue  on  the  23d  of  November  60'2 ;  his  wife 
Leontia  was  likewise  crowned.  After  he  had 
monientarily  quenched  his  thirst  for  revenge  and 
hiurdeT  in  ibo  blood  of  Mauricius,  of  his  five  sons, 
and  of  bii  most  eminent  adherents,  such  as  Con- 
■tantine  Lardy  a,  Comentiolus  and  others,  he 
bought  an  igiinble  peace  from  the  Avars,  but  was 
Jnevented  from  enjoying  it  by  a  iierce  attack  of 
the  Poruaa  king  Cboaraea  litis  prince  «on- 
ttdeted  tlie  accession  of  a  deuicable  murderer  to 
the  Bysautine  throne  as  a  fiur  optMrtnnity  of 
nvMglAg  himself  for  the  many  defeats  he  had  Buf- 
fered from  Mwirkius  ;  and  he  was  still  more 
urged  td  take  up  anns  by  Norses,  a  faithful 
adherent  of  the  lab*  emperor,  and  then  commander- 
iihcbief  on  the  Panian  frontief.  Anxiotu  to 
escape  the  of  so  many  of  his  fHenda,  Narses 
nuule  overtures  to  Cbearuea,  left  the  head-quarters 
of  his  army,  and  reniainol  in  a  sort  of  neutral 
position  at  jiienipolis.  Thus  a  war  broke  out  with 
PemiA  which  lasted  twenty-four  years,  the  first 
eighteen  of  which  presented  an  uninterrupted  aeries 
of  misfortunes  to  tne  Rnmana,  and  which  was  de- 
cidedly Uie  moat  diiastmiu  that  was  ever  carried 
on  between  the  two  empires.  Asia  Minor  from 
the  Euphrates  to  the  very  shores  of  the  Bosponis 
was  laid  waste  by  the  Persians ;  a  great  number 
of  its  populous  and  flourishing  cities  Was  laid  in 
aahes  ;  and  hitndreds  of  thousands  of  its  inha- 
bitants were  carried  off  into  slavery  beyond  the 
Tigris.  But  for  this  war  Asia  Minor  would  have 
better  witlixtood  the  attacks  of  the  Arahs,  who 
some  years  lati»r  achievi^  what  the  Persians  had 
begun.  Aiiaid  to  lose  his  crown  if  he  abscuted 
himself  from  Constaittint^le,  and  feeling,  as  it 
seems,  the  inferiority  of  his  military  capacities, 
nionu  remained  in  hia  capital  to  enjoy  executions 
pEd  beastly  plensnrea,  ^ile  the  ennuch  Leontius 
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Rtnrlcd  for  the  theatre  of  the  war  with  a  motley 
army  composed  of  the  moat  incongruous  elements 
He  thus  encountered  the  Persian  veterans  com- 
manded by  their  king  ChMnei,  the  greatest  man 
of  the  EasL  At  IDtaia  the  eanRcfa  was  utterly 
defeated.  His  successor  Domentiolns,  the  em- 
peror's brother,  was  not  able  to  stop  the  progress 
of  the  enemy,  and  from  the  Black  Sea  to  the  con- 
fines of  Egypt  the  Persians  ravaged  the  country. 
During  this  time  Domentiolus  entered  into  nego- 
Uatiops  with  Narses  with  a  view  of  reconciling 
him  with  the  emperor.  Beguiled  by  the  brilliant 
promises  of  llomentiolus,  Narses  imprudently  left 
his  stronghold,  and  finally  proceeded  to  Con- 
stantinAple.  While  faa  hofid  to  be  placed  again 
St  the  hand  of  the  Ro&aa  armies,  he  was  mddenly 
arreated,  and  widtont  further  inquiries  condemned 
to  death.  Ho  was  burnt  alive.  Thus  perished 
the  worthy  namesake  of  the  great  Narse%  with 
whom  he  has  often  been  confounded,  although  thn 
one  was  a  centenarian  when  the  other  first  tried 
his  sword  against  iha  Peisiana.  This  Narses  was 
so  much  feared  by  the  Peruana  that  mothers  used 
to  frighten  thor  diQdren  with  hie  name.  Bia 
murder  increased  the  tmpopularity  of  the  emperor. 
Oermanus,  the  father-in-law  of  the  nnfoclunatc 
Tbeodoiius,  the  eldest  son  of  Mauricius,  who  had 
once  had  a  chance  of  obtaintDg  the  crown,  now 
persuaded  the  captive  empress  Constantina  to 
fonna  plot  apinst  the  life  of  the  tyrant.  She 
conseated,  bemg  under  the  impreealon  that  her 
son  Theodouus  was  still  alive,  and  accompanied 
by  one  Scholasticua,  who  seems  to  have  been  thu 
scape-goat  in  this  aSut,  she  left  her  dwelling, 
together  with  her  three  daughters,  and  fallowed 
him  to  the  church  of  SL  Sophia.  At  her  aspect 
the  people  were  moved  with  pity.  They  took  ai> 
arms,  and  a  terrible  riot  ensu«!.  Biit  fw  the  bad 
will  of  John,  the  leader  of  .the  Graena,  who  paid 
for  his  conduct  by  beine  burnt  alive  by  the  mob, 
the  outbreak  would  have  been  crowned  with 
success.  Aa  it  waa,  however,  Phocas  had  the 
upper  hand.  The  riot  waa  quelled  ;  Scholasticua 
was  put  to  death ;  and  Oermanus  waa  forced  to 
take  the  monastic  habit ;  he  had  managed  thinga 
BO  cleverly  that  no  evidaice  could  be  product^ 
against  him :  else  he  would  have  paid  for  the  plot 
with  his  lif&  The  empress  Conalantine  found  a 
pnttcctor  in  the  person  of  the  patriaich  Cyriacna, 
and  her  Kfe  was  spared  ;  but  ^e  was  confined  in  a 
monastcfy  with  her  three  daaghters.  The  general 
hatred  against  Phocas,  however,  waa  so  groat 
Constantina  braved  the  dangers  of  another  con- 
spiracy which  broke  out  in  607,  and  in  which  she 
inteiested  several  of  the  principal  personages  of  the 
empire :  ahe  atill  believed  that  her  son  Cmstantinr 
waa  alive.  A  woman  contrived  this  (dot,  and  a 
woman  frustrated  it.  This  was  Petronea  who, 
being  in  the  entire  confidence  of  the  empress,  wan 
tnnployed  by  her  as  a  messenger  between  th^ 
dillerent  parties,  and  who  gold  the  secret  to  Phocas 
as  soon  as  she  had  gathered  sufficient  evidence 
against  its  leaders.  The  tyrant  quelled  the  flat 
by  bloody,  but  deciaive  mcaAiirefl.  Cmstantina 
and  her  three  daughtera  had  their  heads  cut  off  at 
Chutcedon,  on  the  some  spot  where  her  husband 
and  her  five  sons  had  euBerod  death.  Amonf; 
those  ot  her  chief  adherents  who  paid  for  their 
rashness  with  their  lives  were  Oeorgiua,  governor 
of  Cappadocia  ;  Romanns^  advocatna  curiae  ;  Thee- 
dnniS)  praefectuB  Orientis  i^Joanoes.  priiaiu  • 
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acntaiiia ;  Atluiwaiu,  the  miniater  of  fimmcM  ; 
Dkrid,  Mirter  of  the  ^dMo,  ud  many  otheta  be- 
nim  cnM  munben  of  inferior  people,  who  idl 
nfiiacd  d««tb  luider  the  mut  horrible  lonnenta. 
The  tjnnt'*  fdiy,  the  devastAtions  of  the  Avars, 
tba  abnnii^  snoceu  of  the  Peniaua,  threw  the 
empire  into  conttemation  and  despair.  Dam,  the 
bulwark  of  the  empire  towardi  the  Tigris,  was 
takflo  bj  Chosroea  in  606 ;  EdeMa,  of  no  Ibm 
importance,  sharad  ita  bte ;  Sjiia  waa  «  heap  of 
ruina ;  Heaopotunia  jrtelded  to  the  king  ;  whoio- 
erer  waa  aoqwcted  of  having  been  a-  friend  to 
Haaridus,  or  of  bdns  t^poaed  to  the  present  state 
of  things,  wta  Man  bleeding  under  the  aze  of  the 
ezecotioiwr.  At  hat  Pbocaa  inmlled  hia  fiamer 
fiiTaarita  Criqna,  the  hnabaod  of  hia  only  daughter 
Dwnentia,  who  had  Tainly  endeavoured  to  prodace 
a  diaage  in  the  conduct  of  the  emperor.  Crispus, 
a  sensible  and  weltdisposed  man,  looked  oat  for 
aasutaxKe,  and  foil;  aware  of  die  chances  which 
ai^  couipiiac;  ran  that  was  caiiied  on  In  the 
cotnpted  capital,  he  son^ht  it  at  the  ftithest 
eztrcDiitj  of  the  empire,  m  Mauritonis.  Hera- 
clios,  exarch  of  Afnca,  was  the  person  upon  whom 
his  dioke  fell.  Confiding  in  hia  strength  and  the 
loTa  of  the  Africans,  Heiadins  eofered  into  the 
^aDs  of  OrispoB,  and  began  to  show  his  aentimenta 
I7  pnihifaitiag  the  exportation  of  oom  from  the 
porta  of  Africa  and  Egypt,  from  whence  Constan- 
tinople used  to  draw  its  principal  supplies.  The 
coosfqaence  was,  as  waa  expected,  discontent  in 
the  capital.  Although  urged  by  Crispus  to  declare 
himself  (^nly,  Hendius  wisely  continued  his 
policy  doting  two  yean.  Meanwhile,  the  name 
of  PbocM  was  execrated  throughout  the  whole 
empire  ;  and  owing  to  a  mad  order  which  he  gave 
for  the  baptism  of  all  the  Jews  in  his  dominions,  a 
tenible  liot  broke  out  in  Alexandria.  ShorUy 
beCore  thia,  the  Pmians,  after  having  routed 
Dmcntiolna  near  Edessa,  inundated  all  Asia  Mi- 
nor, ^^caicd  at  Chaloedon,  oppoute  Constanti- 
noplcand  laden  with  booty  retired  at  the  approach 
of  the  winter  (609—610).  This  led  to  noU  in 
Cooateitinople,  and  a  bloody  strife  between  the 
HiMi  and  ue  Greens.  Phocas  was  insulted  by 
the  populace,  and  the  means  he  chose  to  restore 
qaiet  wen  aidy  to  increase  the  tronUea  1 

for  by  a  formal  decree  he  inc^acitated  every  ad- 
bctent  of  the  green  laetion  from  holding  any  office, 
other  dvil  or  mililaiy.  Now,  at  the  proper  mo- 
nent,  Hemdius,  the  eldest  son  of  the  exarch 
Henchas,  left  the  shores  of  Africa  with  a  fleet, 
and  his  eonsin  Nicolas  set  out  at  the  head  of  an 
nmj  Sat  Cmalantinople,  when  Criapns  was  ready 
to  leceire  and  asMst  them  without  tae  tyrant  hav- 
ing the  dightest  presentiment  of  the  approaching 
uorm.  Their  success  is  related  in  the  life  of 
Hmucuua.  On  the  third  of  October,  610,  Con- 
stantinople waa  in  the  bauds  of  Heraclius,  after  a 
sharp  contest  wi^  the  mercenaries  of  Phocas,  who 
hpeat  the  ensning  night  in  a  fortified  pakce,  which 
waa  defimded  by  a  strong  body.  The  gUatd  fled 
daitng  the  night.  Early  in  the  morning  the 
■enatis  Photios  approached  it  with  a  small  band, 
and  finding  the  place  nngoarded,  entered  and 
•eiacd  vpao  Phocas,  whom  tbay  put  into  a  boat 
and  miaded  through  the  fleeL  He  was  then 
Invo^t  before  HerecIIus  on  board  the  imperial 
paDc/.  Heradnis,  forgetting  hia  dignity,  felled 
the  captive  mooster  to  ue  ground,  tnmplcd  upon 
*um  with  his  ieet^  and  diaiged  bin  with  hit 
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abominable  govemmenL  Wilt  thou  govern  bet- 
ter," was  the  insolent  answer  of  the^&n  tyiuiL 
Alier  sn&riag  many  tortures  and  insolts,  Phocas 
had  hia  head  stmck  oft  His  body  was  dragged 
throngh  the  streets,  and  afterwards  burned,  together 
with  that  of  Domentioliis,  who  had  follen  in  the 
battle.  Phocas,  the  most  blood-thirsty  tjnrant  that 
ever  disgraced  the  throne  of  Constantinople,  was 
as  ugly  in  body  as  monstrous  in  mind.  Ho  was 
short,  beardleaa,  with  red  hair,  shaggy  eyebrows ; 
and  a  great  scar  disfignred  his  Ihce  uTthe  more,  as 
it  becaone  blade  when  his  passions  weio  roused. 
Heradiua  waacrowned  immediately  after  the  death 
of  hia  rival.  (Theoph.  p.  244,  &c ;  Cedren. 
p.  399,  ftc. ;  Chron.  PascK  p.  379—383 ;  Zonar. 
voL  ii.  p.  77,  Ac  in  the  Paris  ed. ;  Simoeattt* 
viii.  c.  7,  &c.)  [W.  P.] 

PHOCAS.  grammarian.  [FocA.] 

PHO'CAS,  JOANNES.  fJoAHNSS,  No.  100.] 

PHOCAS  (4>nKAC},  the  name  of  an  engraver 
of  genu,  whidi  appears  on  a  stone  described  by 
Caylus  {RenuU.  viL  pi  xzvii.).  [P.  S.] 

PHO'CION  («»«[»)'),  the  Athenian  general 
and  statesman,  son  of  Phocns,  waa  a  man  of 
humble  origin,  and  appears  to  have  been  bora  in 
B.C  402  (see  Clint  F.ff.  sub  annis  37fi,  317). 
According  to  Plutarch  he  studied  under  Plato  and 
Xenocrates,  and  if  we  mar  bdieve  the  statemoit 
in  Snidas  (s.  o.  ♦lAiffifoj  AryinfrifiX  Diegeses  also 
numbered  him  among  his  disdples.  He  distin- 
guished  himself  for  the  first  time  under  his  friend 
Chabrias,  in  b.  c  376,  at  the  battle  of  Naxos,  in 
which  he  conuuanded  the  left  wing  of  the  Athenian 
fleet,  and  contributed  in  s  great  measure  to  the 
victory  [Chabrias].  After  the  battle  Chabrias 
sent  him  to  the  islands  to  demand  their  contri- 
butions ((rtm-d{fii),  and  oflbred  him  a  squadron  of 
twenty  ships  for  toe  service  j  but  Phodon  refiued 
them,  with  the  remarit  that  they  were  too  fow  to 
act  against  an  enemy,  and  too  many  to  deal  wiA 
blends  i  and  sailit^  to  the  serenl  aUiea  with  onhr 
one  galley,  he  obtained  a  large  supply  by  his  frauc 
and  conciliatory  beariiig.  Plutarch  tells  us  that 
his  skill  and  gallantry  at  the  battle  of  Nazoa 
cauaed  his  countrymen  thenceforth  to  regard  him 
as  one  likely  to  do  them  good  service  as  a  geneml. 
Yet  for  many  year*,  during  whidi  Chabrias,  Iphi- 
crates,  and  timotheus  diiefly  filled  the  pahlic  eye, 
we  do  not  find  Phodon  mentioned  as  oceuiaed 
prominently  in  any  capadty.  But  we  cannot  sup- 
pose that  he  held  himself  ijoof  all  this  time  &tan 
active  buainess,  though  we  know  thnt  he  was  never 
anxious  to  be  employed  by  the  state,  and  may  well 
believe  that  he  had  tmlnlied  from  Phto  prindplea 
and  virions  of  social  pdl^,  which  must  In  a 
measure  have  indisposed  him  for  public  lifo,  though 
they  did  not  actuidly  keep  him  from  ib  In  B.  c, 
351  he  undertook,  together  with  Evagoras,  the 
command  of  the  forces  which  had  been  collected 
by  Idrieus,  prince  of  Caria,  for  the  purpose  of  re- 
dodng  Cj^iniB  into  submis«on  to  Artaxerxes  III. 
(Ochns),  and  they  succeeded  in  conquering  the 
whole  island,  with  the  exception  of  Salamis,  where 
Pnytagoras  held  out  against  them  unUI  he  found 
means  of  recondling  himself  to  the  Perriao  Icing. 
[EvAOOBAS,  Na.2.]  To  the  next  year  (B.C  360) 
I%ocion*s  expedition  to  Enboea  and  the  battle  «f 
Tamynae  are  referred  by  Clinton,  whom  we  have 
followed  above  in  Vol  I,  p  a  ;  but  his  grounds 
for  this  date  are  not  at  nil  satis^tory,  and  the 
aranta  in  question  should  probably  be  referred  to 
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a  c  ZSi.  The  Toto  for  the  ezpeditian  was  pnucd 
against  the  advics  of  Demoatbenei,  &nd  in  con- 
•equenea  of  u  iftplicatioa  from  Plotarchot,  tjnnt 
of  Erptfw,  fix  awstuicB  aguntt  Calua&  The 
Atheniina,  bowoTer,  appear  to  han  ow-rated  At 
■trench  of  their  party  in  the  ialitnd.  and  neglected 
therefore  to  provide  a  lufficient  force.  The  little 
armj  of  Phocion  wu  itill  further  thinned  by 
deaerttona,  which  he  made  no  effort  to  check, 
remarking  that  thoie  who  fled  were  not  good 
Mldiert  enough  to  be  of  use  to  the  enemy,  and 
tliat  for  his  part  he  thought  himself  well  rid  of 
them,  since  tbaix  consciousneM  of  their  own  mis- 
conduct would  rtop  their  mouths  at  home,  and 
nlenee  theii  slanders  agunst  him.  In  the  course 
of  the  ^^ifipigw  he  was  drawn  into  a  pontion  at 
Tamynaa,  whrn  defeat  would  hava  been  fiual,  and 
hiB  danger  was  moreover  incnwed  by  the  rashneai 
or  trcacneiy  of  his  ally  Ptutarchas :  but  he  gained 
the  day  by  his  skill  and  coolness  after  on  obstinate 
engagement,  and,  dealing  thenceforth  widi  t^u- 
taichns  as  an  enemy,  drove  him  from  Eretria,  and 
oecu|Hed  a  torsu  named  Zaretn,  oonvnucoUy 
attnated  between  the  eaatem  and  weatem  aeaa,  m 
the  narrowest  part  of  the  iihind.  AU  the  Oraek 
prisoners  who  fell  into  his  hands  here,  he  released, 
(est  the  Athenians  should  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  them  ;  and  on  his  departure,  his  loss  was  much 
felt  by  the  allies  of  Athens,  whose  cause  declined 
grieroHsljr  nnder  his  saccetaor,  MoloMia. 

It  was  pcrfaapa  in  n.  c.  343  that,  a  oonspirBGy 
having  been  formed  by  Ptoeodotna  and  some  of 
the  other  chief  citixens  in  Megars  to  betray  the 
town  to  Philip  (Pint.  Pkoe.  15  ;  comp.  Dem. 
Cor.  pp.  242,  324,  de  Fait.  Leg.  pf.  485, the 
Megarians  applied  to  Athens  for  ^id,  and  Phocion 
was  sent  thither  in  command  of  a  force  with  which 
he  fortified  the  port  Nisaea,  and  joined  it  by  two 
long  walls  to  the  city.  The  expedition,  if  it  is  to 
be  referred  to  this  occasion,  was  snccesifiil,  and 
the  design  of  the  conipinton  was  baffled.  In 
B.C.  S41  Phocion  commanded  the  tmops  which 
were  despatched  to  Euboea,  on  the  motion  of  De- 
nmsthenea,  to  act  against  ^e  party  of  Philip,  and 
succeeded  in  expelling  Cleitarchui  and  Philistidee 
from  Eretria  and  Oreus  respectively,  and  establish- 
ing the  Athenian  ascendancy  in  the  island.  [Cal- 
LU«;  Cliitarchub.]  In  b.  c.  340,  when  the 
AAeahna,  indignant  at  Uie  nfiual  of  the  Bynn- 
tiana  to  reouve  Chares,  who  had  been  oent  to  their 
aid  against  Philip,  were  disposed  to  interfere  no 
fiirther  in  ibe  war,  Phocion  reminded  them  that 
their  anger  should  be  directed,  not  against  their 
allies  for  their  distnist,  but  agunst  their  own 
generals,  whose  conduct  had  excited  it  The 
penple  recognised  the  justice  of  this,  and  passed  a 
vote  for  a  fresh  force,  to  the  command  of  which 
Phocion  himself  was  elected.  On  bis  arrival  at 
Bysantinm,  he  did  not  attempt  to  enter  die  city, 
but  encamped  ontnde  the  walls.  Cleon,  however, 
a  Bjsantian,  who  had  been  hia  friend  and  ftOow^ 
popH  fai  the  Academy,  pledged  himaelf  to  his 
countiTnun  for  hia  integnty,  and  the  Athenians 
were  admitted  into  the  town.  Here  they  gained 
the  good  opinion  of  all  by  their  orderiy  and  irre- 
proachable conduct,  aod  exhibited  the  greatest 
courage  and  seal  agunst  the  besiegen.  The  result 
was  uat  Philip  was  eompened  to  abandon  hia  at- 
tempts on  Porinthua  and  Bnantinm,  and  to 
ancnata  tha  Chanonaana,  while  Phocion  took 
Mreial  af  his  ahip^  Moovered  aomo  sT  the  dtics 


which  were  garrisoned  with  MaeedMiian  troopa, 
and  made  deeeeuts  on  many  parts  of  the  coast, 
over-running  and  nvi^ng  Uie  enemy^  tvntaty. 
In  the  course  of  these  operatiena,  howew,  he  re- 
ceived soma  severe  wounds,  and  was  obliged  to 
sail  away.  According  to  Plutarch,  Phocion,  afi«- 
this  success  of  the  Athenian  anna,  strongly  reconi- 
mmded  pence  with  Philip.  His  qnmon  wo  Icnow 
was  ovei^mled,  and  the  eoonada  at  UeauMthanea 
prevailed  ;  and  the  last  de^wrats  stiugyle,  whtcli 
ended  in  338  so  &Ully  for  Oreece  at  ChaeraMia, 
was  probdbly  regarded  by  Phocion  with  little  of 
sympathy,  and  leu  of  hope.  When,  however, 
Philip  hod  summoned  all  the  Greek  states  to  a 
genetal  congreaa  at  Corinth,  and  Denwdea  pro- 

?»ed  that  Athena  shoold  send  depntiea  thinwr, 
hocion  adviaed  hia  countrymen  to  panae  mtil  it 
should  be  ascertained  what  Philip  would  demand 
of  the  confedeiates.  His  counsel  was  again  r^ 
jected,  but  the  Athenians  afterwards  repented  that 
they  had  not  Mowed  it,  when  they  fimnd  contri- 
butions of  ships  and  cavalry  imposed  on  then  by 
the  congresi.  On  tha  nuder  «  Phffip  in  888  be- 
coming known  at  Atlieni,  Demosthenes  pwposi'd 
a  public  socrifiGo  of  thanksgiving  for  the  tidings,  and 
the  establishment  of  rdigiuos  honours  to  die  m^ 
moty  of  the  assosun  Pausanias  ;  but  Phocion  in- 
sisted the  proposal  on  tha  two-fold  ground,  thnt 
such  signs  of  joy  betokened  a  mean  tfmt,  and 
that,  ann  all,  the  amy  which  hkd  conqneiad  at 
Chaaroneia  was  diminidied  only  by  one  man.  The 
second  reason  he  could  hardly  expect  to  pass  cur- 
rent, so  ttsnsparent  is  iu  Ulocy ;  but  it  seems 
diat,  on  the  whole,  his  representations  sucoeedod 
in  eheckh^  the  unseemly  exultation  of  the  people. 
When,  in  B.  c;  335,  Alexander  was  mwchiiiK 
loirards  Thebes,  Phocion  nbuked  Danoathen^a 
for  bis  invectives  against  the  king,  and  complainod 
that  he  was  recklessly  eodangering  Athens,  and 
after  the  dettruction  of  Thebes,  he  advised  tlie 
Athenians  to  comply  with  Alexander^  demand  fnr 
the  aurrender  of  Demosthenes  and  other  chivf 
orators  of  the  anti-Macedonian  party,  urging  at 
Uie  same  time  on  these  objects  of  the  conqneror'a 
anger  the  propriety  of  devoting  themselves  for  tin: 
public  good,  like  uose  ancient  heroines,  the  dauph- 
ters  of  LeoB  and  the  Hyacinthides.  This  propoKol, 
however,  the  latter  pordon  of  which  sounds  like 
saicastic  irony,  was  clamorously  and  fndigiMUitly 
v^ected  by  the  people,  and  an  embassy  was  sent 
to  Alexander,  which  succeeded  in  deprecating  his 
resentmeDt  [Dihadxs].  According  to  Plutarch, 
there  were  two  embassies,  the  first  of  which  Alex- 
ander refiised  to  receive,  but  to  the  second  he  gavn 
a  gracious  audience,  and  granted  its  pnyer,  chietiy 
frran  regard  to  Phocion,  who  was  at  the  head  <rf  iu 
(See  Pint.  Pioe.  17.  IMm.  23  ;  Ait.  JmA  i.  10  ; 
Diod,  xviu  15.)  From  the  same  anthor  we  iearu 
that  Alexander  ever  continued  to  treat  Phocinti 
with  the  utmost  consideration,  and  to  cultivate  hi% 
fnendship,  influenced  no  donbt,  in  great  measure, 
by  respect  for  his  character,  but  not  without  an 
eye  at  die  same  time  to  his  political  aendmeniv, 
which  were  &vonnUe  to  Macedonian  ascendoncv. 
Thus  he  addressed  letters  to  him  with  a  mod«  nf 
salutation  which  he  adopted  to  no  onn 

else  except  Andpater.  He  also  pressed  upon  him 
TalnaUe  presenta,  and  desired  Cntania,  wnora  he 
aent  home  with  the  veterans  in  k  c.  324,  to  givo 
him  his  diotee  of  four  Adatic  cities  Phodon, 
bowenr,  pefaisted  In  icfnrog  all  mdi  oSiai,  "b^- 
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^ring  Uie  Icing  to  leave  him  no  Im  honest  than  hr 
foand  bim,  wid  oa\j  so  fiv  •wled  himwlf  of  the 
njll  bvogr  to  nqnett  the  libertj  of  certain 
pnasnen  at  Saidii,  whiieh  wu  immediately  granted 
to  Ub.  In  a.  c.  325,  when  Uarpalui  fled  to 
Atbeaa  Ibr  nflge,  he  eodeaTOond,  but  of  conne  in 
nuB,  to  bay  the  good  offices  of  Pbocion,  who  more- 
over  Rfued  to  aapport  or  conntenaDce  his  own 
■oo-ia-iaw,  Charklea,  when  the  )att«  was  after- 
waid*  bn^fat  ta  trU  tn  having  taken  bribet  Iran 
Um  hgitne.  When,  Inmnrw;  Antqiatef  and  Phi- 
loxHma  leqaired  of  the  AlhcntanB  the  aurrender 
•f  Harpalns,  Phoeion  joined  Demoetbenei  in  ad- 
viMug  them  to  reairt  the  demand  ;  bnt  theii  efifbrts 
were  nuncceuful,  and  the  rebel  wn  throws  into 
prian  tiil  Alexander^  pleamie  ahould  be  known 
[UAaPAfcua].  Afkec  the  death  «f  Harpaliu,ao- 
cacding  to  nntaich,  a  dao^ter  of  hie  by  his 
niaucse  Pythioniee  wai  taken  care  of  and  brought 
ap  by  Charielea  and  Phoeion. 

When  the  tidinga  of  Alexander's  death  reached 
Albeoa,  in  a.  c  32S,  Phoeion  froitlestly  attempted 
to  Medtiate  the  impatient  joy  of  the  people  ;  and 
th*  preposal  wkkh  toon  followed  for  war  with  An- 
tipaUr,  he  oppoeed  vehemently,  and  with  all  the 
aaatic  InttaneH  which  chaiacteiiied  hiia.  Thus, 
to  Hypeseidea,  who  aaked  him  taimtingly  when  he 
woahl  adnse  the  Atheniana  to  go  to  war,  ho  an- 
awcred,  What  I  m  tbo  yoang  willing  to  keep 
theor  imka,  the  rich  to  flontribiite  of  their  wealth, 
and  the  ofaton  to  abstain  from  pilfering  the  public 
Mspey ;"  and  he  rebuked  the  cmfidenoe  of  the 
neirfy-elected  general,  Leosihenea,  with  th«  remark, 
**  T(»ang  man,  your  words  are  tike  cjrprecs  trees  ; 
stately  and  high  they  are,  bat  tbey  bear  no  fniL" 
In  tbo  «nw  spirit  be  nceiTed  the  news  of  tba  first 
sBeMwsB  vt  the  eonfedeiata  Greeks,  exchiming 
■arcasticaDy,  *  When  shall  we  have  done  conquer- 
ing? "  It  is  no  wonder  then  that,  (m  the  death  of 
LcMthenea  before  Lamia,  the  Atheoiaae  shrunk 
front  app(»ntii^  Phoeion  to  condoct  the  war,  and 
dected  Antiphilus  in  preference.  Shortly  after 
tlua  ha  rratiained  hia  coiutrymen,  with  difficulty 
■nd  at  the  peril  of  his  life,  from  a  rash  expedidon 
they  were  anxious  to  make  against  the  Boeotian 
towns,  which  sided  with  Macedonia  ;  and  in  the 
Hune  year  (S23)  he  defeated  Micion,  a  Macedo- 
nian flOeaiv  who  had  made  a  deaoent  on  tba  coast 
•f  Attica,  nd  who  was  shin  in  Uiebattlb  Ins-c. 
3^2,  the  mtoiT  gained  orea  the  Oreeka  at  Cnmoo 
m  ThsasaTy,  by  the  Macedonian  forces,  placed 
Athens  at  tlw  meicy  of  Antipater ;  and  Phoeion, 
the  moat  influential  man  of  the  anti-national 
party,  was  aent,  with  Demades  aiid  others,  to  the 
cawiHior,  then  OMamped  in  the  Oidnua,  to  obtun 
the  best  terms  they  coold.  AiwMig  these  there  was 
one,  yjM.  the  admission  of  a  Macedcmian  garrison 
into  Mimychia,  which  Phoeion  stroTe,  but  to  no 
parpoae,  to  indnce  Andpater  to  dispense  with. 
The  ptrison,  however,  was  comnumded  by  Me- 
uylloa,  a  good  and  modoiate  man,  and  a  friend  of 
Pboeion%  ;  and  the  hitter,  by  his  influence  with 
the  new  niaa  of  Us  country,  contrived  to  soften  in 
aevaial  respecU  her  hard  lot  of  servitude.  Thus  he 
prevailed  on  Antipater  to  recall  many  who  had 
KDne  into  exile,  and  to  giant  the  Athenians  a 
longer  time  for  the  payment  of  the  expenses  of  the 
war,  to  which  the  terms  of  the  a{Htniation  boond 
them.  At  tbo  tame  time  he  preserved,  as  he  had 
always  done,  his  own  pettonal  integrity  unshaken. 
H%  nAued  nil  the  pmcnts  offered  him  by  Me- 


nyilnH,  «ith  the  remark  that  Menyllus  was  not  a 
grritti  r  niita  ihun  Alexander,  whose  gifts  he  had 
before  declined  ;  and  be  told  Antipater,  when  he 
required  of  him  some  nnbefittiiig  actioii,  that  he 
coold  not  have  in  bim  at  once  a  friend  and  a 
flatterer. 

On  the  death  of  Antipater  in  a.  c.  81 9,  Cassan- 
der,  anxious  to  anticqmto  his  rival  Poljspwchnn 
in  making  himself  master  of  Adena,  sent  Nioanor 
to  supetiede  Menyllns  in  ManTdtia,  aa  if  hi  An- 
tipata'b  anthority,  and  when  tne  tail  stita  cf  tba 
case  became  known,  Pbocion  did  not  eocq«  the 
Busiwnon  of  having  been  privy  to  the  deceit.  H« 
certainly  gave  a  coloar  to  the  charge  by  hia  inti- 
uiacy  with  Nicanoi,  with  whom  however,  as  bnfbrv 
with  MenyUna,  ha  oted  hia  infltience  in  behalf  of 
his  feUow-citiuiML  Bnt  the  disoootant  whid  Us 
eondnct  had  e^ted  in  them  was  atill  fnithw  b- 
creased  by  hia  obatiimts  refusal  to  distrust  Nicanor 
or  to  take  any  steps  against  him,  wboi  the  latter, 
instead  of  withdnwing  the  garrism  in  obedience 
to  the  decree  of  Pdysperchon,  contained  to  delude 
the  Athenians  with  evasions  and  pretences,  till  lie 
at  length  succeeded  in  occnpying  the  Peineena  as 
well  as  Manchyia,  and  then  declared  openly  that 
he  meant  to  hold  them  both  for  Cassander.  Shortly 
after  thia,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Polysperchon, 
arrived  at  Athens,  with  the  supposed  intention  of 
delivering  it  from  Nieanor,  and  m  intnbliahing  do- 
mociacy.  Many  Athenian  uiles  cane  with  him, 
as  well  as  a  number  of  strangers  and  disfranehised 
citiaens,  and  hj  the  votes  of  these  in  the  assembly 
Phoeion  was  deposed  from  his  office.  He  theur 
according  to  Diodorus,  persuaded  Alexander  that 
be  could  not  maintain  hia  hold  on  the  city  without 
aeising  Munychia  and  the  Pdraeena  fw  himself, 
a  design,  however,  which  Alexander  had  donbtleee 
already  formed  before  any  conuntmicatioa  witti 
PhodoD.  But  the  Athenians  at  may  mte  regarded 
the  latter  as  the  author  of  it ;  and  their  suspicions 
being  further  roused  by  the  private  conferences  of 
Alexander  with  Nicanor,  Phoeion  was  accused  of 
treason  by  Agnonides  and  fled,  with  several  of  his 
friends,  to  Alexander,  who  sent  them  with  letters 
of  recommendBtion  to  Polyspeichon,  then  encamped 
at  Pharygae,  a  village  of  Phocis.  Hither  thttro 
came  also  at  the  same  time  an  Athenian  embassy,, 
with  Agnonides  at  the  head  of  it,  to  accuse  Phodou 
and  his  adherents.  Polysperchon,  having  doubt- 
less made  np  his  mind  to  sacrifice  them  as-  a  peace- 
offering  to  the  Athenians,  whom  he  meant  still  to- 
curb  with  a  garrison,  listened  with  favour  to  tho- 
charges,  but  would  not  hear  the  reply  of  the  ao< 
cased,  and  Phoeion  and  his  friends  were  sent  back 
in  wa^ona  to  Athens  hr  the  people  to  deal  with 
them  as  tbey  would.  Here  again,  in  an  aasemUje 
maialy  composed  of  a  mixed  mob  of  disfranchised 
citisens,  and  foreigners,  and  slaves,  Phoeion  strove 
in  vain  to  obtain  a  bearini;.  By  some  it  was  even 
proposed  that  he  should  be  tortured ;  bnt  this  was 
not  tolerated  even  by  Agnonides.  The  sentenco 
of  death,  however,  was  carrie  by  acclamation,, 
and  appear*  to  have  been  executed  forthwith.  To 
the  last,  Phoeion  maintained  his  calm,  and  dioni-- 
tied,  and  somewhat  contemptuous  bearing.  Wnan 
some  wretched  man  spat  upon  him  as  he  passed  to 
the  pison,  "  Will  no  one,**  said  ka,  **^eek  this 
ieUow*s  indecency?"  To  one  who  asked  him 
whether  he  had  any  message  to  leave  for  his  ami 
PhoeuK  he  answend,  Only  that  he  bear  na 
grudge  (gainst  the  AtheBians.**  And  when  the 
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imnlock  which  had  been  prepared  vat  found  in- 
anfficient  for  all  the  candnnned,  and  the  jailer 
.  irontd  not  funiiah  man  nntil  he  wm  paid  &t  it, 
**  Oire  the  man  his  money,"  aaid  Phoeion  to  one 
of  hta  friendt,  "  unce  at  Atheni  one  cannot  even 
die  for  nothing."  He  periahrd  in  it.  v.  317.  at 
die  age  of  85.  In  accordance  wttb  the  law  against 
tmitora,  hia  bodj  was  caat  out  on  the  confines  of 
Attia  and  Megaia (aee  DicL €fAnLi,n.  Pndotia), 
and  btt  fnands  mn  obliged  to  hire  a  man,  who 
was  in  the  haUt  of  landeitakin)^  nwh  lenricea,  to 
bam  iL  Hia  bones  were  reverently  gathered  up 
and  buried  hf  «  woman  of  Megan ;  and  aftei> 
wards,  when  die  people  repented  of  their  conduct, 
were  brought  back  to  Athens,  and  interred  at  the 
public  expense.  A  brazen  statue  was  then  raised 
to  hu  iiMnoi7f  AgBonidea  waa  condemned  to 
deadu  and  two  more  of  hii  acenaera,  Epiconts 
and  Demopliilu,  baring  fled  from  the  dty,  wwe 
omtakan  and  alain  by  Phocns. 

Phoeion  was  twice  married,  and  bis  second  wife 
mwars  to  hare  been  as  simple  and  frugal  in  her 
haints  M  bimo^ ;  but  he  was  leu  fortunate  in  his 
SOD  PhocM,  who,  in  niite  of  his  fiuherl  lessons 
nmi  exaaple,  wns  a  tnorougfa  profligate.  As  for 
Phoeion  himself,  our  commendatiea  of  him  must 
be  almost  wholly  confined  to  his  private  qualities. 
He  is  aid  to  have  been  the  laet  eminent  Athenian 
who  united  die  two  characters  <^  general  and 
atatesman  ;  but  he  does  not  appeni  to  advantage  in 
the  latter  capacity.  Conttaatmg,  it  may  be,  the 
Pla tonic  ideal  of  a  commonwealth  with  the  actual 
cormption  of  his  conntiymen,  be  neither  retired, 
like  his  master,  into  hia  own  thoughts,  nor  did 
be  throw  himsd^  with  the  noble  eneny  of  De- 
iMstbeBeii  into  a  practical  atngi^  with  the  evil 
befitn  lifn.  His  Mow-dtizena  nay  hav»  been 
degenenrte,  but  he  made  no  eSbrt  to  elevate  them. 
He  could  do  nothing  better  than  despair  and  rail. 
We  may  therefore  well  helieTe  that  his  patriotism 
was  not  very  profound ;  we  may  be  quite  sure 
diat  it  waa  not  very  wise.  As  a  matter  of  bet,  he 
mainly  vontributed  to  destroy  tbe  independence  of 
Athens  ;  and  he  ■ervea  to  prore  to  u»  that  private 
wonh  and  purity,  though  eaaential  conditions  in- 
deed of  public  virtue,  ore  no  infallible  goarantee 
for  it.  (Plut  Phoeion,  Damostkata,  Rtg.  et  Imp. 
Jpopk ;  C.  Nep.  Phodtm;  Diod.  xvL  42,  46,  74, 
xvii.  15,  xriiL  64,  &c.;  Ad.  V.H.  L  25,  il  16. 
43,  ill  17.  i7,  IT.  16,  rii  9.  xi  9,  zil  43,  49, 
xiiL  41,  xir.  I'O ;  Val.  Max.  in.  8.  Ext.  2^  v.  3. 
"EtL  3  ;  Ath.  iv.  p.  168,  x.  p.  419  ;  Heyne,  OpuK. 

<  iiL  pp.  346—363  ;DrDys0n,..4Iftr.  GacJLdtr  Naokf. 
Alex.;  TbirwalTa (TresM,  vols,  v,  vi.  vii.)  [E.  E.] 

i  PHOCDS  (Mkoi).  1.  A  son  of  Onytion  of 
'Corinth,  or  according  to  others  of  Poseidon,  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  leader  of  a  colony  from  Cerinth 
fnto  the  territory  of  Tithorea  and  Mount  Par- 
nassas,  which  derived  from  him  the  name  of 
Phocis.  (Paus.  iL  4.  §  3,  29.  §'2,  x.  I.  §  I.)  He 
is  said  to  have  cured  Antiope  Of  her  madness,  and 
to  have  made  her  hia  wife  \ix.  17.  S  4). 

2.  A  too  of  Aeaeua  by  the  Nereid  Pnmadie, 
and  husband  of  Astoria  or  Asterodin,  by  whom  he 
became  the  &ther  of  Panopeus  and  Crisaus.  (Hes. 
Theoff.  1094  ;  Pind.  Nem.  v.  23 ;  Tsctz.  ad  Lyc. 
53,  939 ;  Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Or.  33.)  Ai  Phocus 
•urpaaaed  hia  step-brothers  Tdanon  and  Pdeua  in 
wariike  gamea  and  oxereiaeB,  they  being  stincd  up 
hy  tiieir  mother  Endeia,  resolved  to  destroy  him, 
ain  TrtanHm^or,  according  to  othcra,  Pelens  killed  ; 


hiin  with  a  discus  (some  «y  with  a  wpen  during 
the  chaae).  The  brothers  carefully  eottceal<>d  the 
deed,  but  it  was  nevertheless  found  out,  and  they 
were  obliged  to  emigrate  from  Aegina.  (ApollnJ. 
iii.  1 2.  §  6  ;  Pans.  ii.  29.  8  7  j  Pint  ParalL  A/im. 
25. )  Psamathe  afterwards  tmk  vengeance  for  the 
murder  of  her  son,  by  sending  a  wolf  among  die 
flocks  of  Peleui,  but  she  was  prevailed  upon  by 
Thetis  to  change  the  animal  into  a  stone.  (Tzetz. 
ad  J>g.  901 ;  Anton.  Lib.  38.)  The  tomb  of 
Phocus  was  shown  in  Aegina.  ( Paus.  ii.  29.  %  7.) 
PbocuB  IS  said  shordy  before  his  death  to  have 
emigrated  to  Phocis,  but  to  have  soon  returned  to 
Aegina ;  but  the  country  of  Phods,  part  of  which 
was  already  called  by  his  luune,  ii  said  to  hare 
been  extended  by  him.  While  in  Phocis  he  con- 
cluded an  intimate  friendship  with  iaaans,  which 
was  confiimed  by  the  present  of  a  aeal-rii^ ; 
and  this  seene  waa  represented  in  the  Lodie  at 
Delphi.  (Pans.  iL  29.  gS,  ftc,  x.  1.  §  I,  30.  f  3.) 
Panopena  and  Criasua,  the  sons  of  Phocns,  m 
likewise  sdd  to  have  emigrated  to  Phods  (ii.  29. 

PHOGY'LIDES  (*«wM»iii),  of  Miletas,  an 
Ionian  poet,  contempoiaiy  with  Tbeognis,  both 
having  been  bom,  according  to  Suidas  {t. «.)  in  the 
55th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  560,  which  agrees  with  Euie- 
biua,  who  places  Phocylidea  at  01.  60  (a  c  540) 
as  a  contemporary  of  the  lyric  poet  Kmonidea.  Ac- 
cording to  Snidas,  he  wroto  «ue  poems  and  degies ; 
among  which  were  TlafaiwtiTttt  or  TpSfimi  whidi 
were  also  called  Kr^MoM.  This  gnoraic  poetry 
shows  the  reason  why  Suidas  cdla  him  a  philoso- 
pher. Most  of  the  fiiw  fragments  we  possess  are 
of  this  character  ;  and  they  display  that  contempt 
for  birth  and  station,  and  that  love  for  substantial 
enjoyment,  which  alwayi  marked  the  Ionian  da- 
racter.  One  of  his  gnomic  pneept^  on  the  liitao 
of  moderation,  is  qnotod  widi  pniae  hf  Arirtotb 
{PatiL  iv.  8):— 

TIoMA  ftiffotair  Spurra-  fiicot  MAw  h  WXfi  ilrtu. 

The  didactic  character  of  his  poetry  is  diown  by 
the  frequent  occnirence  of  verses  beginning,  Ku 
riit  *M(vAfScw.  These  words  no  doubt  formed 
the  heading  of  each  of  thoee  sections  (n^ifAaw), 
in  which,  as  we  have  seen  from  Suidas,  the  poems 
of  Phocylides  were  arranged. 

We  possess  only  about  eighteen  short  fiagmento 
of  his  poems,  of  whkh  only  two  an  in  degfac 
metre,  and  the  rest  in  bexameten.  The  edidons  of 
themaretoonumerous  to  mention  [the  ti'Ueanf  these 
edidons,  and  of  the  versions  into  Latin,  Ot>nnan, 
French.  Italian,  English,  and  Spanish,  fill  seven  co- 
Inmns  of  Hoffinann's  Le^ieon  BMiagrapkiemm  (a.  r.) . 
They  have,  in  fiurt,  been  induded  in  all  the  chief 
collecdons  of  the  Ijrric  and  gnomic  poeta,  from  that 
of  Constandne  Laaearis,  Venet.  1494,  1495,  4to., 
down  to  those  of  (3aisford,  Boissonade,  Schndde- 
win,  and  Betgk.  Some  of  these  collecdons,  how- 
ever, contain  a  didactic  poem,  in  217  hexameters, 
endded  roliiiia  (wrfvnicje,  which  is  undoubtedlj 
a  forgery,  made  nnce  the  Christian  ere ;  but  Uie 
fact  of  the  name  of  Phocylides  being  attached  to 
such  a  composition  is  a  proof  of  the  estimaUon  in 
which  he  was  held  as  a  didactic  poet  So  also, 
when  Suidas  states  that  some  of  his  verses  were 
Etolcn  from  the  Sibylline  Oracles,  the  meaning  is 
either  that  some  genuine  verses  of  Phocylidea  had 
been  preserved  in  that  ^H>cryphal  collection,  or 
that  both  the  Omcles  and  the  wefi^td  yovCrriKdr 
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rontained  mom  of  the  Bune  old  verses,  the  tnie 
authonbip  of  which  was  unknown.  (Fabric.  BSiL 
tiiwt.  u.  p.  720,  &c  ;  IJlrid,  Gwi.  d.  HdU». 
IHctlk.  vol  il  pp.  452—454  ;  Bode,  Get^  d.  Lyr. 
/>kiL  vuL  L  pp.  243,  &c ;  Bemhord;,  maicA.  d. 
iirink.  JUL  vol  iL  MJL  358—361.)  [P.S.1 

PHOEBA'DIUS,  Ushop  of  Agen,  in  SouUi- 
westem  Gaul,  about  tiie  middle  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tujr,  was  an  eager  champion  of  <»thodoxy,  but  at 
the  coaoci)  of  Ariminutn,  in  a.  d.  359,  was  en- 
trapped,  along  with  ServnUo,  a  Belgian  bishop,  hj 
the  artifices  of  the  prefect  Taam,  into  signing  am 
Arian  eoDfession  of  bith,  which,  Upon  discovering 
the  fraud,  he  openly  and  indignAnllj  abjured.  He 
aafaaequvntlj  todt  an  active  port  in  the  eooncil  of 
Valeaoe,  held  in  a.  d.  374,  and,  as  we  learn  from 
Jetonte,  lived  to  a  great  age. 

One  work  unquesdonably  composed  by  Phoeba- 
dina  has  descended  to  ns,  entitled  Cunlra  AriamiM 
LAer,  a  tract  written  about  A.  d.  358,  in  a  clew, 
aninatcd,  andimpresdTeatyle  fivthe  purpose  of  ex- 
poaing  the  errors  contained  in  a  document  welt 
known  in  ecdesiastical  history  as  the&vwMfiSErTRMM 
f.Vwetf,  that  is,  the  Arian  Confession  of  Faith, 
drawn  ap  by  Potamius  and  Homus,  and  adopted 
by  the  third  council  of  Siminni,  in  357,  in  which 
the  word  GmvAtiat^iat  is  altogether  rejected,  and 
it  is  maintained  that  the  Father  is  greater  than  th« 
Sod.  and  thai  the  Son  had  a  b^aning.  This 
cMy  was  diseoTered  by  Peter  Pithou,  and  first 
poUished  at  Geneva  in  1570,  by  Besa,  in  an  octavo 
vohmie,  ccotaioing  also  some  ^eces  by  Athanasius, 
Bad,  and  Cyril ;  it  was  snfaHquently  {Minted  by 
Pillioa  binsdi;  in  hit  refmos  aligiu>t  Galiiau 
Tkob^DTwss  Ser^ptu,  \%o.  1586,  and  is  contained  in 
almaat  all  the  large  collections  eS  Fathers.  It  was 
edited  in  a  separate  form  by  Baith,  Bvo.  FrancC 
1623,  and  iq>pearB  ander  its  best  form  in  the  D&lio- 
Aeca  Painm  of  Gidland,  vot.  v.  p.  250,  bH  Veoet. 
1763. 

la  addition  to  the  above,  a  £A«r  A  fSifo  Orflo- 
doea  and  a  LSMum  Piiia,  both  found  amoi^  the 
works  tt^Ongorj  of  Nasiamus  {Orat.  zlix.  4),  the 
fanner  among  the  worics  of  Ambrose  also  ( Append. 
Tid.  iu  pw  345,  ed-  Bened.)  have,  with  considerable 
prdnbiKty,  been  ascribed  to  Pboebadina.  These, 
as  well  aa  tha  Zi&n-  ooa/ni  ^riaaois  are  indnded 
in  the  TOlnne  of  OaDand  lefened  to  above.  See 
alao  bis  Pniegomtinh  P-  xxlv.  (Hieron. 

ViriM  la.  108  ;  SchSnemann,  BiU.  Pairum  LaL 
ToL  i.  cap.  ii),  $11;  Bahr,  GemAidO.  der  Rom. 
IMeraL  suppL  Band.  2te  Abtheil.  §  63.)  [W.  R.] 

PHOEBE  (4«ttq).  1.  A  dai^hter  of  Uranus 
and  Qe,  becne  by  Coeus  the  mother  of  Asteria 
and  Leia  (Hei.  TlMig.  138.  404.  &c ;  Apollod. 
i.  T.  $  3,  3.  S  2.)  According  to  Aesebylns  {Eim. 
S)  sbe  was  in  possession  of  toe  Delptuc  onda  after 
Themia,  and  prior  to  Apollo. 

2L  A  dan^ter  of  Tyndareoe  and  Leda,  and  a 
riater  of  Clrtaemmitnk  (Enrip.  Ifh-Ad.  50;  Or. 
UtrM.  vul  77.) 

3.  A  aynph  married  to  Dansn^  (Apollod.  ii. 
1.  I  fi.) 

4.  A  daughter  of  Leurippus,  and  sister  of  Hi- 
hwiil.  a  priesteaa  of  Athena,  was  carried  off  with 
her  deter  by  the  Dioecnri,  and  became  by  Poly- 
deoees  tin  mother  of  Mnenleoa.  (Apollod.  iiL  10. 
$5;  Pans.  tL  22.  §6  ;  camp.  DnMctni.) 

6,  An  AmaaoD  who  was  slain  by  Hendee. 
(IKod.  iv.  16.) 

&  A  ranmDe  of  Azteaus  in  bet  laqndty  as  the 


giHlJess  of  the  moon  (Laoa},  die  moon  being  re- 
garded  ns  the  female  PlKtebus  or  sun.  (Vitj^ 
<leo^.  i  431,  Am.  x.  215;  Ov.  Henid.  ul 

22. <).)  [L.  S.1 
PHOEBE,  a  freed  woman  of  Julia,  the  daoghtn 

of  Augustus,  having  been  privy  to  the  adulteries  of 
her  mistress,  hung  herself  when  the  crimes  of  the 
latter  were  detected  ;  whereupon  Augustus  de- 
clared that  he-  would  rather  liavo  betn  the  filler  ef 
Phoebe  than  of  his  own  daughter.  (SueL  Aug.  95  } 
Dion  Chm.  Iv.  10.) 

PHOE'BIDAS  (*0ielfiai},  a  Lacedaemonian, 
who,  in  B.  a  382,  at  the  breaking  out  of  die  Olyn- 
thian  war,  was  aiqwinted  to  Uia  command  thr 
troops  destined  to  reinforce  his  brother  Endamidas, 
who  hod  been  sent  against  Oiyrithus.  On  his  way 
Phoebidas  halted  at  Thebes  and.  with  the  aid  of 
IieoDtiodcH  and  his  party,  treacherously  made  him- 
self master  of  the  Cadmeia.  According  to  Diodoma 
he  had  received  secret  orders  from  the  Spartan  go- 
vernmLnt  to  do  so,  if  occasion  should  o&r  ;  wulo 
Xenophon  merely  tells  «■  that,  being  a  man  of 
more  gallantry  than  prudence,  and  lovinga  dashing 
action  better  tlian  his  life,  he  listened  readily  to  th« 
persuasions  of  Leontiades.  Be  that  as  it  m^, 
Agesilaus  vindicated  bis  proceedings,  on  the  sole 
ground  that  they  were  expedient  fur  the  state.  a«d 
the  Sportam  reaolved  to  keep  the  advantage  diey 
had  gained  ;  but,  ai  if  they  could  thereby  sav« 
their  credit  in  Greece,  they  fined  Phoebidas  1 00,000 
drachmae,  and  sent  Lysauoridas  to  supersede  him 
in  the  comnufiid.  When  Agesibus  retired  from 
Boeotia  after  his  campaign  there  in  a  c.  378, 
Phoebidas  was  left  behind  by  him  as  harmost,  at 
Thespiae,  and  annoyed  the  Tbebans  greatly  by  his 
CMitinued  invsnons  of  their  territory.  Tu  taAm 
reprisals,  therefore,  they  roarehed  with  their  whoie 
army  into  the  Thespian  country,  where,  however. 
Phoebidas  effectually  checked  their  ravages  with 
faia  light-armed  troops,  and  at  length  forced  them 
to  a  retreat,  during  which  be  pressed  on  their  rear 
with  good  hopes  of  utterly  routing  them.  But 
finding  their  progress  stopped  by  a  thick  wood, 
they  took  heart  of  necessity  and  wheeled  round  od 
their  pursuers,  charging  them  with  their  cavalry, 
and  patting  them  to  flight.  Phoebidae  himself, 
wiih  two  or  three  others,  ke^  bis  poet,  and  wai 
slain,  fighting  bravdy.  Thu  is  the  account  of 
Xeno^n.  Dtodom's,  on  the  other  hand,  tetis  us 
that  he  fell  in  A  sally  from  Thespiae,  which  the 
Thebans  had  attacked.  (Xen.  Hell.  v.2.  §S  24, 
&ft  4.  §S  41—46  ;  Diod.  xv.  20,  33;  PlwL  Agea. 

23,  24,  Ptlop.  5,  6,  de  Gen.  Sac  1 1  Polyb.  iv.  27  ; 
Polyaen.  il  5.)  [E.  £.] 

PHOEBUS  («o%oiX  i.e.  the  shining,  pure  oi 
bright,  occurs  both  as  an  epithet  and  a  name  of 
Apollo,  in  his  capacity  of  god  of  the  sun.  (Hom. 
IL  I  43,  443 ;  Viig.  ^ea.  iii  251 ;  Homt.  Cbna. 
iii.  21,  24  ;  HRcnb.  SeU-  i.  17 ;  oomp.  Apollo, 
Hauofl.)  Smne  andents  derived  the  name  from 
Apollo's  grandmother  Phoebe.    (Aeschyl.  Emm. 

a.)  fL.&l 

PHOEBUS,,  a  freedman  of  the  emperor  Nero, 
treated  Vespauan  during  the  reign  of  the  latter 
with  maAed  insult,  but  received  no  further  punish- 
ment than  the  nme  treatment  ou  the  aoceeiirai  of 
Vespasian  to  the  throne.  (Tae.  Attn.  xvi.  6  ;  Dion 
Cass.  Ixvi.  11  ;  Siiet.  r<rsp.  14.) 

FHOENI'CIDES  (♦o.t-utfSiii),  of  Megara,  ft 
comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedv,  who  must  have 
floatished  between  OL  125  and  *1 30,  a  c.  280  and 
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360,  u  he  ridiculed  the  league  of  Antigonn*  mA 
Fyrrbua  in  one  of  hia  comedies  ( Hesych.  ■.  v.  tbti- 
ow  <runc&y  ).  Meineke,  therofore,  fixes  the  time  at 
wbidi  he  exhiluted  comedy  at  Atheoi  about  01. 
127,  U.C.  372.  The  Mlovrii^  titles  of  bia  dnunaa 
an  pKMned  i—At^vp^tf,  Vluroufiiinj  or  Vltaa&- 
^cv0S,uid  t6\apxot-  (Meineke,  Prug.  Com,  (rraec. 
Tol.  i.  pp.  481,  482,  i».  pp.  S09— fil2.)  [P.  S.] 
PHOENIX  (♦olfii).  1.  Aocoraing  to  Homer 
the  father  of  Europa  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  32 1 ) ;  but  ac- 
eordii^  to  other*  be  wm  a  >on  of  Agenor  by 
Agriopo  or  Tdepbain,  and  thereibre  a  brother  oi 
SnnjM.  Bung  lent  ont  by  bit  btherin  learch  of 
Ui  BUtor,  who  WM  carried  off  by  Zeua,  he  went  to 
Ailrica,  and  there  gave  hia  mune  to  a  people  who 
were  caHed  after  him  Phoenices.  (Apollod.  iii.  1, 
1 1  ;  Euatath.  ad  Dionyt.  Perie^.  90fi  ;  Hygin.  FiU>. 
ITS.)  Aecarding  to  aome  tnuhtiona  he  became,  by 
PaAaede,  Ae  uoghter  of  Oeoeua,  the  father  of 
Aa^pabea  aad  Europa  (Pana.  rii.  4.  §  2),  by 
Telepfae  th«  father  of  Peirua,  Aatypale,  Europa, 
and  Phoenicfl  (Schol.  ad  E»rip.  Fluen.  5),  aiid  by 
Altriietiboea,  die  father  of  Adoiiia.  (ApoTlod.  iii. 
H.  S4.) 

1.  A  aoB  of  Aniyntor  by  Cleobule  or  Hippoda- 
nria,  waa  kitiK  of  Uie  Dolopes,  and  took  part  not 
mljr  in  the  &]ydonian  hunt  (Tntz.  ad  Lgeajik. 
421  i  Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  762 ;  Hygin.  Pah. )  73 ; 
Ot.  MeL  Tiit.  307),  but  being  a  friend  of  Peleua, 
he  Bccompaniod  Achillea  on  bia  expedition  againat 
Troy.  (Hygin.  /Wi.  2fi7i  Ov.  Hermd.  iii.  27; 
Apollod.  iiL  13,  §  8.)  Hia  father  Amyntor  ne- 
glected hia  legitimate  wife,  and  attached  himaelf  to 
a  miatieaat  but  the  farmer  deaired  her  aon  to  dia- 
hononr  her  rival.  Phoenix  yielded  to  the  requeat 
of  hia  mother,  and  Amyntor,  who  discovered  it, 
,cnraed  him,  and  prayed  tfiat  ho  might  Mver  be 
ttleiaed  with  anjr  oflBuiring.  Phoenix  now  deured 
to  quit  bit  father*!  nonae,  but  his  rehttons  com- 
pelled bim  to  remain.  At  last,  however,  he  fled  to 
PeleiiB,  who  received  him  kindly,  made  him  the 
ruler  of  the  country  of  the  Dolopes,  on  the  frontiers 
of  PhthiM,  and  entniated  to  him  hia  aon  Achilles, 
whom  he  waa  to  edacate.  (Horn.  IL  ix.  447,  Ac) 
According  t«  aaother  tradition.  Phoenix  did  not 
dishonour  bit  fadier^  mistreas  (Phtbia  or  Clytia), 
but  ahe  merely  accnaed  him  uf  haring  made  im- 
proper overturea  to  her,  in  consequence  of  which 
his  father  put  out  his  eyet.  But  Peleua  took  him 
to  Cheiron,  who  restored  to  him  hiaaighl  (Apollod. 
iii.  13.  S  ^.)  Phoenix  moreover  is  aaid  to  have 
called  the  BOD  of  Achillea  Neoptolemus,  after  hy- 
conedei  had  called  him  Pyrrhna.  (Paus.  x.  26, 
g  1.)  Neoptolemua  waa  believed  to  have  buried 
Phoenix  at  £lon  in  Macedonia  or  at  Trachis  in 
Theskaly.  (Tietx.  417;  Strab.  ix.  pi  428.) 

It  most  fnither  be  observed,  that  Phoenix  is  one 
af  the  mythical  beings  to  whom  the  ancients  ascribed 
the  iaventioQ  of  the  dphabeL  (Tiati.  (M.  xii. 
68.) 

3.  We  must  notice  here  the  fabulous  bird 
phoenix,  who,  according  to  a  belief  which  Herodv- 
tns  (ii-  73)  heard  at  Heliopolia  in  Egypt,  visited 
that  place  once  in  every  five  hundred  years,  on  hia 
fittbtA''!  death,  and  buried  him  in  the  sanctuary  of 
tteKaa.  l^or  this  purpose  Phoenix  was  belieTed  to 
enne  from  Ar^ria,  and  to  make  an  of  myrrh 
aa  large  as  poanUe  ;  this  ef^  he  then  hollowed  out 
and  put  into  it  bis  father,  closing  it  up  carefully, 
and  ue  egg  was  believed  then  to  be  of  exactly  the 
mne  weigbt «  before.   This  bird  was  represented 
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res^mbliirg  an  cngle,  with  fetiUim  partly  red  and 
parcly  golden.  (Comp.  Achili.  Tat.  iiL  25.)  Of 
this  bird  it  ia  further  related,  that  when  bia  lifo 
drew  to  a  close,  he  built  a  nen  for  himself  in 
Arabia,  to  which  he  imparted  the  power  of  ganeia- 
tion,  so  that  after  hit  death  a  new  phoenix  me 
out  of  it  A*  soon  aa  the  latter  waa  grown  up, 
he,  like  hia  predeceuor,  proceeded  to  Heliopolis  in 
Egypt,  and  burned  and  buried  hia  father  in  tbi! 
temple  of  Helios.  (Tac  Atft.  vi  28.)  According 
to  a  story  which  has  gained  more  cunoicy  in  mo- 
dem timee,  Phoenix,  when  he  arrived  at  a  very 
old  age  (seme  i^y  fiOO  and  others  1461  years'), 
committed  himself  to  the  flames  (Ludan,  X>e 
Mort.  Per.  27  ;  Pbilostr.  Vii.  JpoUoH.  iii.  49.  > 
Others,  again,  state  that  only  one  Phoenix  lived  at 
a  time,  and  that  when  he  died  a  worm  crept  forth 
Erom  bis  body,  and  was  developed  into  a  new 
Phoenix  by  the  heat  of  the  son.  Hii  death,  for- 
that,  iioA  place  in  Egypt  after  a  lib  7006  yeara. 
(Tieta.  CU  v.  397,  Ac.  j  Plin.  H.N.  ^2;  Ov. 
Mel.  XV.  392,  &c.)  Another  niodificBtion  of  the 
same  story  relates,  that  when  Phoenix  arrived  at 
the  age  of  500  years,  he  built  for  himself  a  fuueral 
pile,  consisting  of  apices,  aettled  upon  it,  and  died. 
(Jut  of  the  decompoaing  body  he  then  rose  agun, 
and  having  grown  up,  ne  wt^iped  the  remains  of 
his  old  body  up  in  myrrh,  caniisd  them  to  Helio- 
polis, and  burnt  them  there.  (Pompon.  Mela,  iiL 
8,  in  iin. ;  Stat  Silv.  ii.  4.  36.)  Similar  stories  of 
marvellous  birds  occur  in  many  parU  of  the  East, 
aa  in  Persia,  the  legend  of  the  bird  Kmoiv,  and  in 
India  of  the  bird  Semendar.  (Comp.  Bochart, 
Hierox.  iii.  p.  809.)  [L.  S.] 

PHOENIX  (»o;i'>t),hiBtoricBl.  I.  ATheban, 
who  was  one  of  the  leaders  in  the  insurrection 
agunat  Alexander,  on  which  account  the  king, 
when  he  appeared  before  the  city,  sent  todemand  hn 
surrender,  together  with  Prothytas.  The  Thebana 
treated  the  requeat  with  derision,  and  demanded 
in  return  that  Alexander  ahould  give  up  to  them 
Philotas  and  Antipater.    (Plat.  Alex.  1 C) 

2.  A  native  of  Tenedoa,  who  held  a  high  nuik 
in  the  army  of  Eumenea,  b.  a  321.  In  the  grent 
battle  fought  by  the  latter  against  Craterus  and 
Neoptolemus,  the  command  of  the  left  wing,  which 
was  opposed  to  Craterua,  was  entrusted  to  Phoenix 
and  Phamabazos,  and  composed  principally  of 
Asiatic  troops  ;  Eumenea  being  apprvbessive  of 
oppoaing  any  Macedonians  to  a  general  ao  popiiliir 
with  his  countrymen.  As  aoon  as  they  came  iit 
sight  of  the  enemy  the  two  conmanders  chuved 
the  army  of  Craterus,  which  waa  unable  to  widi- 
atand  the  shock,  and  the  aged  general  himself  pe- 
rished in  the  confusion  (Plut.  Ewm.  7).  Shonly 
after  we  find  Phoenix  despatched  by  Eumenea  with 
a  select  force  againat  hia  revolted  general  Perdiccas, 
whom  he  aurpriaed  by  a  i^id  night  march,  and  took 
him  prisoner  almoat  wiuiout  oppoaitiim  (Diodi 
xriii.  40).  After  the  fall  rf  Eumenea  Phoenix 
appeara  to  have  entered  the  service  of  Antigonus; 
but  in  B.C.  310  he  waa  persuaded  by  Ptolemy 
(the  nephew  and  general  of  the  king  of  Asia),  Xm 
whom  he  was  attached  by  the  closest  friendship,  ta 
join  the  latter  in  bia  defection  from  Antigonna. 
Phoenix  at  thia  time  held  the  important  command 
of  the  Ilelleapontine  Phrygia,  on  which  aecomt 
Antigonus  hastened  to  send  an  army  againat  him 
uiiiler  the  command  of  his  younger  son  Philippns 
(Id.  XX.  19).  The  result  of  tlv  c^emtions  ia  not 
mentioned  ;  but  Phoenix  seems  to  have  been  ntrf 
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oulj'  paHoaed  by  AnUgonna.  bnt  reoeiTed  agnin 
into  bvour :  and  in  the  campugn  vhich  prece<ded 
the  bstUe  of  Imiu  (b.  g.  S0*2),  we  find  him  holdiag 
iba  WBOMmd  of  Soidii,  wUch  he  wm,  however, 
indaoed  to  sonmder  to  P»Mhnu,  the  general  of 
LyBiHMdtiia  (Id.  xx.  107).  Thii  ia  the  last  time 
hie  name  »  mendoned. 

3.  The  youngest  son  of  Antigonus,  king  of  Asia, 
is  railed  by  Diodonu  in  one  puiage  (xx.  73). 
Pkoenix,  bat  it  seenu  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and 
that  Ua  tne  name  was  Philip.  (Comp.  Diod.  xx. 
19 ;  and  see  Droyseo,  Hdlmam.  7ol.  i.  p.  4b'£.) 
[Phiuppus,  No.  17.]  [E.  H.  B.] 

PHOENIX  (*oin{},  of  Colophon,  a  cholismbic 
poet,  of  unknown  time,  of  whose  poems  Athenaeus 
soBM  fragments,  the  chief  of  which  is  in 
ridicokofthe  arts  ofcertun  beggars,  who  donanded 
alma  in  the  name  of  a  raven  which  they  carried 
aboat  on  thrar  hands.  (Bode,  OesA,  d.  Ljrr.  Dit^ 
ToL  L  p.  S37  ;  Meiodte,  Ciolka»b>.  Pcea.  Oraec.  pp. 
140—146.)  [P.S.] 

PHOENIX  (*^),  a  atataany,  of  unknown 
GowitiT,  wna  the  nipil  of  \jjwffa%  and  thnefim 
flooriAed  iboat  CIL  120,  c.  300.  He  made  a 
edebimted  atatne  of  the  Olympie  Ttetor  boxing, 
Epitberaee.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxit.  8.  i.  19.  §  20  ; 
Pans.  n.  15. 1  3.)  [P.  3.] 

PHOLUS  {*iKoty,  a  Ontanr,  a  son  of  Seilenus 
and  the  nyupki  Mdv,  from  whom  Mount  Pholoe, 
helwvan  Arms  lod  Ilil,  was  beliered  to  have 
derirad  iti  mttm,  (ApoUod.  ii.  5.  1 4  ;  Theocrit. 
•n.  14S.)  [L. 

PHORBAS  (trfptU).  1.  A  wn  of  Lapithes 
and  Oimnome,  and  a  brother  of  Periphaa.  The 
Hkod^ns,  In  pnnoance  of  an  oracle,  ate  said  to 
have  imited  him  into  their  island  to  deliver  it 
frsm  Mnkea,  md  afterwards  to  hare  honoamd  him 
wiA  heiaie  wonbip.  (DM.  t.  58.)  From  dus 
eirenmstance  be  wna  cdled  Opbincbns,  and  is  snid 
by  some  to  have  been  placed  among  the  stars. 
( HygUL  Poet.  Attr,  a.  14,  who  calls  him  a  son  of 
Tiiopaa  and  Hiscilla;  oomp.  "PtmL.  vii  26.  §5.) 
AcBMdiog  to  another  tradition,  Phorbas  went  from 
Tbeanly  to  Olanoa,  where  Aleetor,  king  of  EUs, 
tnnde  Ma  of  Ina  assistance  against  Pdops,  and 
shared  his  kingdom  with  him,  Phorbas  then  gave 
his  deleter  Diogeneia  in  maniage  to  Aleetor,  aiid 
be  hima^  marned  Hyrmine,  a  sister  of  Aleetor, 
by  whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Angeas  and 
Actw.  (Diod.  ir.  69  ;  Enstath.  ad  Htm.  p.  808 ; 
S^ciii.4poaM- AAod.i.172;  Paiia.T.1.  88; 
Apidlad.  ii.  5.  §  5.)  He  is  also  described  as  a 
held  boxer,  and  to  have  plundered  the  temple  of 
Delphi  along  with  the  Phlegyes,  but  to  have  been 
defeated  by  Apdlo.  (SchoL  ad  Horn.  II.  xxiii. 
660;  Ov.  MA  xi.  414,  xii  3*23.) 

2.  A  son  of  Argos  or  Griasns,  was  a  brother  of 
Pftrimt.  and  married  to  Enboea,  by  whom  he  be- 
esnw  the  bther  of  Triopas,  whence  he  seem*  to 
hnve  been  a  giandsoo  of  No.  I.  (Pans.  ii.  16.  §  I, 
IT.  I.  S2  ;  SchoL  ad  Burip.  Or.  920.) 

3.  A  son  of  Crianu  and  Melantho,  a  brother  of 
EmAalion  and  (%eboea,  is dcaaibed  aa^  futber 
of  Aseetor.  (SehoL  adEKr^.Phom.  1116.  Or. 
92a) 

4.  A  Lesl»Bn,  and  father  of  Diomede,  whom 
AfkOka  carried  oft  (Horn.  IL  ix.  665 ;  Diet 
Cret.  ii.  16.) 

6.  An  Acamaniao,  who,  together  with  Euniol- 
noa,  went  to  Elensis.  (EasMh.  ad  Htm.  p.  1 159 ; 
SefaoL  ad  Emr^  Pkntn.  854.) 
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6.  The  Either  of  Ilioneus.  (Hom.  IL  xir.  490  ; 
Vii^r.  Ae».  V.  842.) 

7.  A  son  of  Methion  of  Sycne,  one  of  the  com- 
panions of  Phinens.  (Ov.  MaL  v.  74.)    [L.  &] 

PHORBE'NUS  or  PHOBE'NXJS.  OECB- 
GIUS  (r«Jp7ioT  i  *i>fien¥i^\  a  Greek  jnrist  of 
nncertain  date.  A  MS.  which  Docange  has  citeiL 
{Glottar.  Med.  et  Infirn.  ChwdbU.  Index  Anctor., 
col.  26),  describes  him  ns  Aiimi6pv\a^  Btaaaho^ 
rtinif,  **  Judge  at  Thessalonica."  He  wrote  two> 
very  short  dissertations IIcpl  ihreMXov,  Dm 
DomUtone  $uper  Nvptiai ;  and  2.  Ilfpi  droryxfat, 
De  Ckuio.  He  wrote  also  Se&o&a  on  the  Baxi/iea^ 
of  which  possibly  the  above  dissertations  may  hnvot 
formed  put.  ( AUatiua,  Da  Gtorgiu,  c  48 ;  Fabric* 
BiU.  Oraec  ToL  x.  p.  721,  and  ToL  xiL  tm.  483» 
564, ed.  vet.)  [J. CM.] 

PHCRCIDES  (*opiiiStt),  PHORCYDES,  or 
PHORCY NIDES,  that  is,  the  daughters  of  Phor- 
cu«  and  Ceto,  or  the  Gnrgons  and  Greene.  (AeschvL 
Prom.  794  ;  Ov.  JVfrf.  iv.  742,  774,  v,  230  ; 
Hygin.  Faik.  Pntt  p.  9 ;  comp.  QonaoNza  mid 
Graub.)  [L.S.] 

PHOECUS,  PHORCTS,  or  PHORCY  N 
(^pmi,  tSpKin,  ♦rfpwn'").  1.  According  to  thn 
Homeric  poems,  an  old  man  ruling  over  the  sea,  nr 
*'  the  old  man  of  the  sea,^  to  whom  a  harbour  in 
Ithaca  was  dedicated.  He  is  described  as  the 
&ther  of  the  nymph  Thoosa  {Od.  i.  71,  xiii.  96, 
345),  Later  mitecs  caQ  him  a  son  of  Pontus  and 
(xe,  and  a  brother  of  Thanmas,  Nerens,  Eurybia, 
and  Ceto  (Hea.  TTieog.  237  ;  Apliod.  i.  2.  §  6). 
By  his  sister  Oto  he  became  the  fiiiher  of  the 
Oraeae  and  Qorgonrs  (lies.  T^cog.  270,  Sic.),  the 
Hesperian  dragon  {ibid.  333,  Sic),  and  the  Hes- 
perides  (SchoL  ad  ApoUm.  Hhod.  iv.  1399) ;  and 
hv  Heoata  w  Cialui,  be  was  tha  &ther  of  Scrlla. 
(Sdu4.  ad  Jpolhm.  RMod.  it.  828  ;  Eustath^  ad 
Htm.  p.  I7I4  ;  Tsetz.  a,l  LyeojA.  45.)  Servina 
(ad  Am.  T.  824)  calls  him  a  son  of  Neptane  and 
Thoosa.  (Comp.  Muncker,  ad  Hygin.  Fab.  praeH 
p.  4.) 

2.  A  son  of  Phaenops,  commander  of  the  Phry- 
gians of  Ascania,  assistAd  IMam  ia  the  Trojan  war, 
bat  was  slain  by  Ajaz.  (Hom.  IL  ii.  862,  xvii. 
218,  312,  &c. ;  Pans.  x.  26.  §  2.)  [L.S.] 

PHO'RMION  (topfiiuf),  historicaL  1.  An 
Athenian  geneml,  the  son  of  Asopius  (or  Asopi- 
chns,  as  Pautanios  calls  him).  H!a  fitmily  was  a 
distinguished  one.  He  belonged  to  the  dcuie 
Paeania.  In  a-  c.  440  he  was  one  of  the  three 
generals  who  were  sent  out  with  rnnfcNFcemeata  to 
the  Athenian  troops  blockading  Samoa.  Ia  433, 
after  the  revolt  of  Potidaea,  he  was  sent  out  villi 
leinforcements  for  the  tiooft  under  (^ias,  and, 
taking  the  command,  {ffoceeded  to  blockade  the 
city.  When  the  circumvallation  was  completed 
he  led  his  troops  to  ravage  Chalddice  and  Bottice. 
He  was  stiU  here  in  431,  when  he  was  joined  by 
Perdiccas,  king  of  Macedonia,  in  some  operations 
agiuDst  the  Cholcidians.  He  left  before  the  sum- 
mer of  430.  Towards  the  close  of  that  same  year 
he  was  sent  with  SO  ahi^  to  asiiit  the  Acama- 
nians  against  the  Ambracioti,  who  had  seised  the 
AmphUochian  Aifos.  In  the  ncceediag  winter 
he  was  tent  wiUi  20  shlpa  to  Nwpnctai  to  prevent 


•  The  form  ♦rfpicoi  occurs  chiefly  in  poetry ; 
MfMcuf  is  the  common  name,  and  iipKuy,  woi;  is 
fonnd  only  in  late  writers.  (Enstath.otf //o«.m 
864,  1108)  \ 
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the  Corintfaion  moeb  from  nilinK  out  of  tlw  gulT, 
and  to  >top  all  veBsel*  bound  for  Corinth.  He  wai 
■till  here  in  the  aummer  of  429,  when  a  Pelopon- 
iietian  fleet  was  sent  to  aid  the  alHe*  of  Sparta  in  the 
WesL  Bjr  hit  ikilfnl  nuuioenvres  with  very  inferior 
foroBB  he  gained  a  decisive  victory  over  the  Peiopon- 
nesianfleeL  In  a  second  engagement,  which  ensued 
not  long  after,  though  at  first  compelled  to  retreat, 
by  seizing  an  opportaoity  afforded  liy  the  confuflioii 
into  whidi  the  fleet  of  the  enemy  was  thrown  by 
mean*  of  «  dezteroni  manoeavre  of  one  of  the 
Athennu  shipa  which  was  being  chased,  Phonnion 
gained  another  tmlUaot  mtory.  For  the  details, 
the  reader  is  referred  to  Thw^dides,  where  they 
are  given  at  length.  In  the  ensuing  winter  Phor- 
mion  led  an  expedition  along  the  coast  of  Acama- 
iiia,  and,  disembarking,  advanced  into  the  interior, 
where  he  gained  some  successes.  (Thncyd.  i.  64, 
6Ji,  117.  u.  29,  58,  68,  «9,  8fr— 92,  10-2, 103 ; 
Diod.  zii.  37,  47.  48.) 

On  one  occasion,  when  called  on  to  submit  to 
tba  f  Mlii^  he  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  of  1 00 
ittinae.  Not  being  able  to  do  so,  he  was  made 
iTifios,  and  retired  to  Paaania.  While  here  a  re- 
quest came  from  the  Acamanians  that  he  might 
be  sent  ont  as  conuBuider  to  them.  To  this  the 
Atheniana  consented,  but  Phonnion  urged  that  it 
was  contrary  to  law  to  send  out  in  that  way  a 
man  who  was  under  sentence  of  dri^o.  As  the 
ostensible  remission  of  the  fine  was  not  lawful,  the 
device  was  resorted  to  (as  in  the  case  of  Demo- 
sthenes, Plut.  Dam.  c.  27)  of  assigning  to  him 
some  trifling  public  service  (whidi  in  his  case 
seems  to  have  been  a  sacrifice  to  Dionysus),  for 
which  he  was  paid  the  amount  of  his  fine.  (SchoL 
adJri^qA.  Pac.  346 ;  Paua.  i  23.  §  10 ;  Bockh, 
op.  Meineka,  Ftagm,  FoeL  Com.  Ant.  ii.  i  p.  527  )■ 
Phocmioa  waa  no  longer  alive  in  b.c.  428,  when 
the  Acamanians,  put  m  reqwct  to  hia  menKwy,  re- 
quested that  his  son  Asopius  might  he  sent  to 
them  as  general.  (Thucyd.  iil  7.)  The  tomb  of 
Phonnion  waa  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy, 
near  those  of  Pericles  and  Chabrias.  (Puui.  i.  29. 
§  3.)  He  waa  a  man  of  remarkably  temperate 
habits,  and  a  strict  disciplinarian.  (Ariatoph.  MSjuiL 
560,  Pax,  348,  L^.  804  ;  SchoL  ad  AriiL  Pae. 
347 ;  Suidoa  a.  o.  ^opftiuyos  ari€dis ;  Athen.  x. 
PL  419,  a.) 

2.  A  freedman  of  Paaion  the  banker.  After 
the  death  of  the  latter  he  married  hia  widow,  and 
became  guardian  to  his  younger  son  Paaiclea.  It 
waa  not  nowever  till  eleven  jeara  after  tha  death 

Pauon  that  he  received  the  franchiae  of  an 
Athenian  citisen.  (Dem.  adv.  StejA.  p.  1126.) 
He  was  a  ship-owner  ;  and  on  one  occasion,  when 
the  people  of  Byiantium  had  detained  some  of  his 
ships,  he  sent  Stephanua  to  complain  of  the  wrong. 
{lb.  p.  1121.)  Apollodoma,  the  eldest  son  of 
Paaion,  brought  an  action  against  Phonnion,  who 
waa  defended  by  Demosthenes  in  the  speech  irip 
^^p/idtMivos.  Subsequently  Apollodorus  brought  the 
witnesses  of  Phormion  to  trial  for  perjury,  when 
Demosthenes  supported  the  other  side,  and  com- 
posed for  Apollodorus  the  speeches  against  Sto- 
phonus.  [Apullodorus.]  (Demoeth.  L  c, ;  Aeach. 
d^/ali.  Ij^g.  p.  50  ;  Plut.  DtmaOk.  a  15  ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  358.) 

3.  Six.  Clodius  Pkohmio,  amoney  lender  men- 
tioned by  Cicero  (/wvC^frana,  9.  §  27),  who  does  not 
qieak  of  him  in  very  flattering  term&  [C.  P.M.] 

PHO'RMION  (ivp^w),  Uteiary.   1.  A  dia- 


PHORONEUS. 

ciple  of  Plato,  sent  by  the  htter  to  tlie  Elaans  tat 
the  purpose  of  giving  them  some  laws.  (Pint. 
adv.  Colol.  p.  I126,c.) 

2.  A  peripatetic  philosopher  of  Epbesus,  of 
whom  is  told  the  story  that  he  discoursed  for  se- 
venit  hours  before  Hannibid  on  the  military  art 
and  the  duties  of  a  general.  When  bis  admiring 
auditory  asked  Hannibal  what  he  thought  of  him, 
the  latter  replied,  tliat  of  all  the  old  blockheads 
wliom  he  had  seen,  none  could  match  Phonnion. 
(Cic.  <fc  Ora*.  ii,  18.)  [C.P.M.] 

PHOKMIS  or  PHORMUS  (*!fVi«,Aristot. 
Pauaan. ;  *6piios,  Athen.  Suid.).  Bentley  it  of 
opinion  that  the  former  is  the  correct  mode  of 
ipttlling  (Iftwert.  upon  Pkalarit,  vol.  i.  p.  252,  ed. 
1836).  In  Thcmisdus  he  is  odled  'Aftopfos. 
He  came  originally  from  Maenolns  in  Arcadia,  and 
having  removed  to  Sidlj.  became  intunale  with 
Oelon.  whose  diildren  be  odncated.  He  diatiD- 
guishnil  himself  as  a  soldier,  both  under  Gelon  wid 
Hieron  hia  brother,  who  succeeded,  B.  c.  478.  In 
gratitude  for  his  martial  suooessea,  he  dedicated 
gifu  to  Zeus  at  Olympia,  and  to  ApoUo  at  Delphi. 
Pauaaniaa  (v.  27)  gives  a  description  of  the  former 
of  these  —  two  horses  and  charioteers ;  and  be  de- 
scribes 8  Btatns  of  Phonnis  engaged  in  fight,  dedi- 
cated by  Lycorlas,  a  Syneuaan.  Tboogh  the 
matter  hat  been  called  in  question,  there  seems  to 
be  little  or  no  doubt  that  this  is  the  same  person 
who  ia  oasociated  by  Aristotle  with  Epicbarmua, 
as  one  of  the  originators  of  onnedy,  or  of  a  parti- 
cular form  of  it  We  have  the  names  of  eight 
eoDwdiea  written  by  him,  in  Sujdas  (s.«:),wbo 
also  states  that  he  was  the  first  to  introdnca  actors 
with  robes  reaching  to  the  ankles,  and  to  omanent 
the  stage  with  skma  dyed  purple — as  di^cy  it 
may  be  proatuned.  From  the  titles  of  the  plays, 
we  may  safely  infer  that  he  adeded  the  some  my- 
thological  subjects  as  Epicbannnfc  They  are, 
'ASfxqraM,  'AAxi'wuf,  'AAjcurfrct,  'IXfov  Tlop$^is, 
"Ivwof,  Krt^is,  or  Kc^dAam,  II^*^,  'Ara^^dtrT^. 
(Aristot.  Poitie.  c  fi  ;  Paaa„  Saidas,  U.  ec  ; 
Athen.  ziv.  p.  652, « ;  Fabric  BM  Grate,  vol. 
ilp.S15.)  [W.M.G.] 

FHORO'NEl^  (fofwnJi).  a  ton  of  Inochus 
and  the  Ooeanid  Helia  or  Archia,  waa  a  brother  of 
Aegialeus  and  the  ruler  of  Peloponnesus.  He  waa 
married  to  the  nymph  Laodice,  by  whom  he  became 
the  Esther  of  Niobe,  Apis,  and  Car.  (Hygiu.  FiA, 
143  i  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Or.  920  ;  Apollod.  ii.  1. 
§  1  i  Paut.  i.  39.  §  4.)  Pauaaniat  (ii.  21.  g  1) 
calls  bit  wife  Cerdo,  and  tiie  Scholiast  on 
ripides  collt  bit  first  wiCs  Peitho,  and  her  children 
Aegialeus  mid  Apia,  and  the  second  Eoropo,  who 
was  the  mother  of  Niobe.  According  to  Hellnni- 
cus  {ap.  Eiutaih.  ad  I/om.  p.  385)  he  had  three 
sons,  Pelasgus,  losus,  and  Agenor,  who,  tfta  their 
father's  deatli,  distributed  the  kingdMn  of  Ai^ 
among  themselves.  Phoronent  it  said  to  have 
been  the  first  who  o&red  sacrificat  to  Hoia  at 
Argos,  and  to  have  united  the  people,  who  until 
then  hod  lived  in  scattered  habitations,  into  a  city 
which  was  called  after  him  JlffTvtafwruni*'.  (Pans, 
ik  15,  in  fin. ;  Hygin.  Fab.  274.)  He  is  further 
sud  to  have  discovered  the  use  of  fire  (Pans.  ii. 
19.  §  5) ;  his  tomb  wot  shown  at  At^^os,  where 
funeral  sncrificea  were  offered  to  him  (iL  20.  §  S). 
The  patronymic  Phoroiieidea  ia  sometimes  used  for 
Argivea  in  general,  but  especially  to  desigaaw 
Amphiaraufl  and  Adrastus  (Paua.  viL  17.  §  3  j 
Tfaeociit.  SXV.200.)  [U  S.j 
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PH0RCKNI3  (*>pwft), »  nuMBie  of  lo,  being 
■ccoidii^  to  Bome  ■  ilininiiinl.  and  iiccorduig  to 
atkm  a  lifter  of  Phtimuai.  (Ot.  MeL  i.  668  ; 
Ujgin.  Fab.  US.)  [U  S.] 

PHO'SPHORUS  {*mff^ipot\  or  tu  the  poeta 
call  Um  imgfifos  or  *aitv^6pot  (Lat.  Zitci^X 
that  ii,  the  briiwer  of  light  or  of  Em,  w  the  nuw 
of  the  phnet  Vemie,  wlwn  eoen  in  the  morning 
befan  Hiuiae  (Horn.  IL  niii.  226 ;  Virg.  Oeorjf. 
L  3S8 ;  Ov.  MeL  ii  lift,  THd.  I  3.  72.)  The 
■une  pbraet  was  called  Hetpenu  ( Ve^ieniffo, 
foipert  Nootijir  or  JVoetemM)  when  it  appeared 
in  the  bearens  after  Mnuet  (Horn.  It.  xxii.  318 ; 
V^H.Ii.  iL8;  Cib  De MiL /Xw.  ii  20 ;  Qk- 
t8lL«,64;  HMit.Cfani.ii  9.  100  Ph«qAonu 
as  a  penmitficaticm  ia  called  a  ion  of  Aetraeiu  and 
Eoa  (Hn.  Tkeog.  361),  of  Ce{^aIos  and  Eoa  (Hy- 
gio.  PoA  AitF.  ii  42),  or  of  Atlas  (Tzatz.  ad  Z^k. 
879).  Bj  PhUonia  he  is  said  to  haTe  been  the 
tatber  of  Ceyz  (Hygin.  A6.  ;  Or.  MeL  zi. 
27 1 ),  and  he  is  also  called  the  bther  of  Daedalion 
(Ot.  M*L  zi.  295X  of  the  Heeperides  (Serr.  ad 
It.  484),  otof  Hespwis,  who  became  by  his 
fantfaer  Adas  the  mother  of  the  Heqperide&  (INod. 
iT.  37  ;  Sot.  ^  Amt.  i  £3%) 

abo  oeeara  as  a  anmame  of  several 
gatfcaaai  of  Ut,  aa  Attauia  {Dia»a  iMoifini, 
Pknn  iv.  31.  {8;  Serr.  ai  Am.  ii.  116),  Eoa 
(Emf.  Im.  11A7)  aad  Hea«t&  (Kirip.  HiUm. 
fi«9.)  [L.  a] 

PHOTIUS  (*(^1m).    1.  OfCONETANTINOPLX 

(1>.  In  the  Aela  Simdimmy  Jmrnit  toL  i  p.  274, 
4t,  IB  giTtn  aa  icoowt  vi  the  martyrdom  U  St. 
iMffinn^indamnlothan  who  are  said  to  have 
wBuuk  at  Bynrntiam,  in  the  persecution  under 
Avdiin,  The  acooant  bears  tlus  title: — ^tirUn 
nS  pampmrirov  inavo^XaKOt  rm*  'KyUiv  'Ana- 
WAmt  W  t^fftMrmi  iyK^fUMf  fit      S^iav  Upottip- 

atHtn^  MK*r*  IsafiWwa  JVotio,  jbMtorM  .^po- 
jUIbi-—  .SbwMyJiyaw  oo  J^eChifc  Of  the  writer 
Pbettoa,  nothing  farther  ^apeais  to  be  known  Aaa  ia 
eootaiDed  in  the  title,  namely,  that  ha  was  keeper 
of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the  great  Church  of  the 
Apoades  at  Constantinople,  which  was  second  in 
■aportance  only  to  that  of  St.  Sophia ;  and  that 
hs  mnat  be  placed  after  the  time  of  Constantine, 
ky  whom  thn  dwtch  waa  built  The  Baoomnim 
is  given  in  the  Aeta  Scueiorwtt  in  the  original 
Greek,  with  a  Owwawritoriai  praeviut,  a  Latin 
vawisa,  and  notes  by  Conrad m  Jamungus.  (Fabric 
AK.  Onm.  nL  x.  pp.  371,  678.) 

2.  Of  ComtTAimKOPLi  (3X  Photiu,  a  pies- 
bytef  tt  the  dmicb  at  Constantinople,  was  one 
af  the  moat  decided  and  active  sopportert  of  the 
aiifaitimale  hereaiarch,  Neatorins  [Nkstorius], 
in  the  fHUi  centoiy.  When  Antonios  and  Ja^ 
cobos  were  eent,  snne  time  before  the  cmindl  of 
Bpbts— ,  A,  D.  431,  to  enmrt,  by  peneraition,  the 
QoartadeeimaM  and  NovatianB  vi  Aria  Ifinor, 
tbej  pfetnted  to  som  of  thrir  eoaverta  at  Phihi- 
delphia,  not  the  Nieene  Ciced,  bat  one  that  con- 
taiDed  a  pasMfte  deemed  heretical  on  the  subject 
of  the  inouuition,  which  excited  against  them 
CSwrisiBS,  who  was  oeconomus  of  the  church  at  Phi- 
kdetphia.  In  these  proceedinga  Antonios  and 
Jacobaa  w«fe  supported  by  Fhotina,  who  not  only 
jpTs  them  letters  at  the  oommencement  of  their 
MiHiM,  attesting  their  orthodoxy,  but  procured 
the  deponlloa  of  their  opponmt  Chariiiua,  who 
thcfnpoi  pnsentrd  a  con^laint  to  the  eoancil  of 
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EphesOB  (Cbactfia,  vol.  iii.  coL  673,  &c  ed.  Labbe). 
Tillemont  is  disposed  to  ascribe  to  Photius  th« 
answer  which  was  drawn  up  to  the  Epubtla  ad 
SoiHariot  of  Cyril  of  Alexnndria.  A  Photius,  a 
supporter  of  Nestorius,  was  faoniahed  to  Petto, 
about  A.  D.  436  (Lupus,  Ad  Ephetm  Condi,  tu- 
rior.  PP.  Epiilolae,  cap.  dxxxviii.),  whom,  not- 
withstanding the  objections  of  Lupus  (not-  in  loc.) 
wo  agree  with  Tillonont  in  identifying  with  the 
presbyter  of  Constantinople.  (Tillemont,  Jtf&xoim, 
vol  ziv.  pp.  300,  332,  494, 607,  787.) 

3.  Of  CoNSTANTisoPLX  (3).  Of  the  eminent 
men  whose  name*  occur  in  the  long  aeries  of  the 
Byaantim  annala,  there  is  hardly  one  who  combines 
so  many  claims  upon  our  attention  a*  Photias.  The 
varied  information,  much  of  it  not  to  be  found 
elsewhere,  contained  in  hia  works,  and  the  sound 
critical  judgment  dispfatyed  by  him,  raise  him  to  the 
veryhigheat  rank  amongthe  Byzantine  writers:  his 
pafliUon,aso&e  of  the  gmt  promoters  of  the  schism 
between  tiie  Eaatem  and  Western  Churches,  give 
him  ao  abnoat  equal  eminence  in  ecclesiastica]  nis- 
tory^aad  his  position,  striking  ncissitudes  of  fortune, 
and  connection  with  the  leading  political  chaiacters 
of  his  day,  make  him  a  pertoDoge  of  importance 
in  the  domestic  history  of  the  Byuntine  empire. 

The  year  and  place  of  hia  birth,  and  the  name 
t£  his  fiither,  appear  to  be  unknown.  His  mother^ 
name  waa  Irene :  her  brother  married  one  of  the 
sisters  of  Theodora,  wife  of  the  emperor  Theo- 
philus  (Theoph.  Coutinnat.  lib.  iy-  22):  so  that 
Photius  was  connected  by  affinity  with  the  im- 
perial fiunily.  We  have  ^  testimonir  of  Nicetat 
David,  the  Paphlagonian,  that  hia  lineage  waa 
iUostrions.  He  bad  at  least  four  bnthen  (Htmn- 
tagu,  XoL  ad  Epidol.  Pkidii.  138),  Tarauua,  Con- 
stantine,  Theodore,  and  Sergius,  of  whom  the 
first  Mijoyed  the  dignity  of  patrician.  Photius 
himself^  in  speaking  of  hia  btber  and  mother, 
oelebratea  their  crown  of  martyrdofn,  and  the  pa- 
tient apifit  by  irtiich  tiiey  wore  adorned ;  but  the 
rhetorical  atyle  of  the  letter  in  which  the  notice 
occurs  (EpisL  234,  Tarano  Patrido  fratri)  pre- 
vents onr  drawing  any  very  distinct  inference  (mm 
his  words ;  though  they  may  perhaps  indicate  that 
his  parents  sui&red  some  severities  or  privations 
during  the  reign  of  Theophilus  or  some  other  of 
the  iconoclast  emperors.  This  is  the  more  likely, 
as  Photias  elsewhere  {EputoL  2.  Ewyd.  §  42,  and 
EpatoL  ad  SiooL  PapamI)  claims  Taradns,  patri- 
areh  of  Constantinople,  who  waa  one  of  the  great 
championa  of  image  woialup,  aa  bis  relative,  which 
abewa  the  side  taken  by  his  family  in  the  con- 
trover^.  What  the  relation  between  himself 
and  TwBsins  was  is  not  dear.  Photius  {fL  cc) 
calls  him  nrrp^ficior,  which  probably  means  gteat- 
uncle.  But  the  ability  of  Photius  would  have 
adwned  any  lineage,  and  his  c^tacious  nund  waa 
adtivatad,  aa  both  the  testimMiy  even  of  his  op- 
ponentB  and  his  extant  works  show,  with  gteat 
diligence.  "  He  was  accounted,"  aays  Nicetas 
David,  the  biograidter  and  panegyrist  of  hia  com- 
petitor Ignatius,  "  to  be  of  all  men  most  eminent 
for  his  secnUr  acqnirements  and  his  understanding 
of  political  afiairs.  For  so  soperior  wen  his  at- 
tainmento  in  granunar  and  poetry,  in  iltetoric  and 
[duloBophy,  yea,  even  in  medicine  and  in  ahnoat 
all  the  branches  of  knowledge  beyond  the  limits  of 
theology,  that  he  not  only  appeared  to  excel  all 
tiie  men  <rf  his  own  day,  but  even  to  bear  coat- 
parison  with  the  ancients.  For  alt  things  ^""'^nfKl 
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in  hit  fxToor :  natinil  idaptatuHi,  diligence,  wntl  th, 
wtikli  enabled  him  to  fonn  an  dl-comprehenuve 
lifaniT ;  and  mem  tlian  all  thcM,  the  love  of  gtory, 
vhicfc  indated  him  la  fmm  wlxde  nighia  without 
•leep,  that  be  might  have  time  for  nndiiig.  And 
whm  the  time  came  (which  ought  never  to  have 
anivcd)  for  him  to  intrude  himaeiriDto  the  diiirch, 
he  became  ii  mort  diligent  reader  of  theological 

It  mot  not,  bomrer,  he  mppoied  that  Photius 
bad  wbidlf  neglected  tlM  ataiy  of  theology  h»- 
fore  hi*  entnnce  on  an  eedeaiastical  life :  so  far 
waa  thii  from  being  the  caae,  that  he  had  read 
and  carefuDj  an^yied,  a«  hu  Bibtiutieca  atteala, 
the  ditef  woika  of  the  Giedt  eedewartical  writm 
of  an  that  lui  attainnenU  fat  mered  li- 

tetatoR  might  have  duuned  many  «  pwfcwional 
divine.  There  b  not  sufficient  evidmee  to  npftort 
the  atatement  of  Baronint,  that  Phodu  wai  an 
•nnoch. 

Thus  highly  cMunctedfand  withamindao  lidily 
oidovad  and  highly  cnltinted,  Photiua  obtained 
high  advancement  at  the  Bynntine  court  He 
held  the  dignity  of  a  Prota-a-Secretia  arehwf  jus- 
tice (Codin.  De  OfficA  CF.  p.  36,  ed.  Bonn )  ; 
and,  if  ore  trust  the  statement  of  Nicetaa  David 
[L  c),  of  Proiouatharins,  s  name  originally  de- 
noting the  chief  sword-btarer  or  captain  of  the 
gnardsi  bat  wUd  became,  in  later  times,  a  merely 
nominal  office.  (Codin.  ibid.  p.  S3.)  To  these  dig- 
nities may  be  added,  on  the  authority  of  Anasta- 
sins  Bibliolhecarius  {GmciL  OcUini  HitL  apud 
CimaL  nri.  viiL  c^  962,  ed.  Labbe),  that  of  se- 
nator ;  but  this  is  perhaps  only  anothef  title  for 
the  oSee  of  Fnto-a-Secretis.'*  (Oretser.  et  Ooar. 
NoL  im  CWn.  p.  242.) 

Thongfa  his  (rfBdal  duties  would  chiefly  conftne 
him  to  tlie  capital,  it  is  probable  that  he  was  oc- 
cnuonally  emjdoyed  ebewhere.  It  was  during  on 
embassy  **  to  ths  Assyriaiis"  (a  vague  and  unauit- 
abb  lenn,  denoting  npaimdy  tlm  coait  of  the 
Caliph*  or  of  sniie  of  the  other  powers  of  Upper 
Ana)  that  he  read  the  worics  enumented  in  nia 
BSJiolheea,  and  wrote  the  critical  notices  of  them 
which  that  work  contains,  a  striking  instance  of 
the  energy  and  diligence  with  which  lie  coatinned 
to  cultinUe  literotue  in  the  midst  of  his  secular 
dotiw.  or  the  date  of  this  emboaay,  while  en- 
gaged ia  which  he  most  have  resi<M  serenl 
j'ean  at  the  Assjrrian  eonrt,  as  well  of  the  other 
inddents  of  his  life,  before  hu  elevation  to  the 
patriarchate  of  Conitantii)o[de,  we  have  no  means 
of  judging.  He  copld  hardly  have  been  a  yniing 
man  at  the  ^e  he  became  patriarch. 

The  patriarchal  throne  of  Constantinople  was 
ocxnpted  in  the  middle  of  the  ninth  century  by 
Ignatius  [IsNATiua,  No.  3],  who  hod  the  mis- 
fortune to  incnr  the  enmity  of  some  few  bishops 
and  monks,  of  whom  the  principal  wa*  Gregory 
Ahhestus,  on  intriguiiw  bislup,  whom  he  had  de- 
posed from  the  Ke  w  Syraeose  in  Sicily  [Qrk- 
GOHiua,  No.  35],  and  also  of  Bordas,  who  was 
aU-poweffuI  at  Uw  eonrt  of  his  nephew  Michael, 
then  a  aiEoor.  [Michail  III.]  Ignatius  hod  ex- 
comnianicati'd  Rardoa,  on  a  rumour  of  his  being 
guilty  of  incest,  sud  Bardaa,  in  retaliation,  threat- 
ened the  patriircli  with  depositiai.  It  was  im- 
portant from  the  h^^  cbaiaeter  of  Ignadus,  that 
whoever  was  proposed  as  his  soeceslor  Aonld  be 
•Ue  10  Gwnpele  with  him  in  repiiotian,  and  the 


choice  of  Bardas  fell  v^an  Photiiis.  who  had  .tl- 
ready  givoi  oountenanee  to  (Jre;:'iry  and  the  othDr 
opponents  of  the  patriarch.  Ignatins  was  Ar- 
poaed,  and  Pbetins  cleeted  in  his  place.  The  lattvr 
was  a  layman,  and,  according  to  some  stah-nient^ 
was  under  excommunication  for  supporting  titr- 
gnry ;  but  less  than  a  week  served,  oocordinf;  to 
Nicetas  David  (ibid.),  (at  hisrapid  paii^  through 
all  the  ueodful  subordtnate  gndaUons:  the  fint 
day  mtnessed  his  convcruun  from  a  layman  to  a 
monk  ;  the  second  day  he  was  made  reader  ;  the 
third  day,  sub-deacwi ;  the  fonrth,  deacon  ;  the 
fifih,  presbyter ;  and  the  usth,  Christraaa-day 
A.  a.  8511,  beheld  his  promotimi  to  the  potrioicbate. 
the  highest  ecdesiastical  dignity  in  the  empire. 
Nicetas  (ibid.)  states  that  bis  office  was  im^uaily 
committed  to  him  by  secular  hands.  Photiis  bimaelf. 
however,  in  hii  apobgetie  e^rtle  to  Pope  Nico- 
laus  I.  (apud  Banin.^iMaJLadann.  859,  §lzl&c.). 
slates  that  the  patriarchate  was  pressed  npon  his 
acceptance  by  a  numerous  assomUy  of  the  inetm- 
politans,  and  of  the  other  deqiy  of  his  pntriarchnte : 
nor  is  it  likely  that  the  ^watine  court  wonhl 
Ul  to  secnre  a  aaffioent  number  of  sahNenrieni 
Imhops,  to  give  to  the  appmutment  every  possible 
appearance  of  r^larity. 

A  consciousness  that  the  whole  tnnuictinn  was 
violent  and  indufensiUe,  whatever  care  miijlit  Im 
token  to  give  it  the  appearance  of  regularity,  madi* 
it  desirable  fi>r  the  victorions  party  to  obtain  frmn 
the  deposed  patriarch  a  resignation  of  his  offico  ; 
but  Ignatius  was  a  man  of  too  lofty  a  spirit  to 
consent  to  his  own  degradation,  and  bis  pertiwi- 
cious  nfosal  entailed  severe  persecution  both  on 
himselfand  bis  friends.  [loNanua,  No.  3.]  Pbo- 
tius,  however,  retained  his  high  dignity ;  the  se- 
cular power  vns  on  his  side ;  the  deigy  of  the 
p.-itriarchate,  in  successive  councils,  contirmed  hia 
appointment,  though  we  are  told  by  Nicetas  David 
(ibid.)  that  the  metropolitans  exa^ed  from  him  n 
written  engagement  that  he  would  treat  his  deposed, 
rival  with  filial  reTerenee,  ai>d  follow  his  advice ; 
and  even  the  legates  of  the  Holy  See  were  induced 
to  side  with  him,  a  subserviency  for  which  tliey 
were  ofterwordt  deposed  by  the  Pope  Nicolavs  J. 
The  engsgement  to  treat  Ignatius  witli  fcindnesa 
was  not  kept ;  in  such  a  struggle  its  observance 
could  hardly  be  expected;  but  how  br  the  sc- 
vetiUea  inflietad  ob  him  are  to  be  aaoibed  to  Fho- 
titti  cannot  now  be  determined.  The  eriticai 
position  of  the  latter  would  be  likely  to  aggravate 
any  disposition  which  he  might  feel  to  trent  hie 
rival  harshly  ;  for  Nicolaus,  in  a  council  nt  llorai-, 
embmced  the  side  of  Ignatius,  and  anatlieroadied 
Photins  and  his  adherenU ;  various  enemies  rose 
up  against  him  among  the  drit  officers  as  well  aa 
the  clergy  of  the  empire;  and  the  minds  of  many, 
including,  if  we  may  trust  Nicetas  (ibid,),  the  kin- 
dred and  friends  of  Photins  himsd^  were  shocked, 
by  the  treatment  of  the  vahtppj  Ignatius.  To  add 
to  hi*  troubloa,  the  Oiesar  Bardaa  Sffean  to  havtt 
had  disputes  with  him,  either  inflnenced  by  tha 
natural  jealousy  between  the  secuUr  and  eocle- 
siastical  powers,  or,  perhaps,  disappointed  at  not 
finding  in  Photins  the  subserviency  he  had  anti- 
cipated. The  letters  of  Photins  addressed  to  Bardaa 
(A^Nsfa/oe,  3, 6, 6)  contain  abundant  complaitttoof 
the  diminution  of  his  authnity,  of  the  i1l-treat<. 
meat  ^those  for  whom  he  was  interested,  and  of  thn 
inefficacy  of  his  own  intercessions  and  eon^omtk 
j  Howereri  the  oppoution  omimg  his  own  dtngf 
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«M  paduaDf  weakened,  until  orJv  five  biNhnps 
rwBuioed  irhn  mppArted  the  cbum  of  I^iintiiis. 

The  <iiiaml  Iwtween  Nieolaas  and  Phntiui  of 
counr  M|«r«ted  the  EMtemandWeatem  Cbiirchea 
tor  tba  lime.  Photina  wrote  to  Nieolnua  to  en- 
•Icwranr  to  concUiata  hb  fitTonr,  bat  without  effect. 
PiMtiua  waa  aiiatheauitizad,  and  depoaed  by  Ni- 
colaoa  (a.  o.  863)  ;  and  a  eo«nta[  anathema  and 
•eatence  of  depoaition  waa  pronoonoed  aii^tut 
Nicobaa  a  council  aaaembled  at  CHutantinople 
bjr  Pbotiaa.  Tha  adiam,  aa  neitber  portjr  had 
fower  to  eanr  ito  aentenoe  into  aflbet,  oentiiiaBd 
until  the  letou  dapoaition  «f  FhoUna. 

Of  the  conduct  of  Photiai  aa  patriarch,  in  mat- 
in* not  connected  with  the  straggle  to  imunlain 
hi«  poaiticm,  it  is  not  eaay  to  jadge.  That  he  aided 
Bsnfaw,  who  was  elevated  to  tb«  dignity  of  Cneaar, 
in  hia  afibrta  for  the  reviTBl  of  learning,  perhaps 
Mfgeatad  thaae  efibita  to  bim,  is  hi^ly  probable 
from  bia  indispntaUa  isn  of  litenture.  (Theoph. 
Cootin.  IMMkh-  neofMiPaio,  c  26.)  That  he 
poa«eaaed  many  kindly  dispontioos  ia  indicated  by 
bisleitcra.  Theehai^of  tha  fomry  of  letters  and 
nf  cnielty  in  hia  straglea  with  na  party  of  Igna- 
tiiw,  are,  there  ia  reaaui  to  beliera,  too  true ;  hot 
M  almoat  all  the  original  aouicea  of  infivmadon 
mpcetinghiaehaneterandeand&et  arefromparttea 
boatile  to  hia  daims,  we  cannot  ccmfidently  reeeiTe 
their  chaigea  aa  true  in  all  their  extent 

The  mard»  of  Caeaar  Bardaa  {a.  d.  866  w 
flfi7),  by  the  enpenr^  ordw  [Mkhau  III.),  waa 
•pccdilT  frilowed  by  the  aaaaannation  of  Michael 
kimaelf  (a.  d.  867)  and  the  acoeiaion  of  his  col- 
Icagae  and  murderer  Basil  L  (the  Macedonian) 
[BASiLiua  I.  Macido].  Phodua  hod  consecrated 
Ban)  as  the  eolleagne  of  Michael ;  but  after  tlie 
mudar  of  tba  latter  he  refuted  to  admit  him  to  the 
coumMit  i^nncbing  bim  aa  a  nbber  and  a 
nmdcnr,  and  onworthy  to  parldn  of  tha  ancred 
clenenta.  Pbotius  was  immediately  banished  to  a 
monastoty,  and  Ignatius  restored :  Tariona  papers 
which  the  eerraaU  of  Photias  were  about  to  con- 
eral  in  a  nei^bonriiig  ned-bed  were  auMd,  and 
afkcrwarda  produced  agaiiut  Photiua,  6nt  in  the 
aenato  of  Consbtntinoplc,  and  aftennud  at  the 
cooDefl  held  against  him.  This  hasty  change  in  the 
ooeopanta  of  the  patriarchate  had  been  too  obviously 
tbe  result  of  th«  change  of  the  imperial  dynasty 
to  be  sufficient  of  itself.  But  the  imperial  power 
had  BOW  the  aame  iBtarrtt  aa  the  Weatttn  Chnreh 
in  tba  dapoaition  of  Pbotiua.  A  eoandl  (re- 
cogniaed  the  Romiah  Chnrdt  as  tha  eighth 
occonienical  or  fonrth  CMStantinopolitan)  waa 
tbmlbre  mmmoned  a.  u.  869,  at  which  the  de- 
position of  Phfttius  and  the  realoration  of  Ignar 
lius  w^re  oonfinnod.  Tha  cause  was  in  fact  pne- 
jadpted  by  the  drnmatanea  that  Ignatina  took  bb 
plaw  as  pairiatdi  at  tba  eommencement  of  the 
oounciL  Photins,  who  appeared  before  the  coundl, 
wid  hia  paitiaana  were  anathematised  and  at%m»- 
tiaed  with  the  most  opprobrious  epithets.  He  snb- 
9e<)iKnUy  acquired  the  favour  of  Basil,  hut  by  whnt 
moUM  ia  imccrtmn ;  for  wa  can  hardly  give  cre- 
deace  to  the  stnnga  tale  related  b^  Nicetaa  (ibid.), 
who  aaeribea  It  to  the  forgery  and  interpretation  1^ 
Pbotius  of  a  certain  genealogical  document  con- 
taining a  prophecy  of  Basil's  exaltation.  It  ia  oer^ 
toin,  however,  not  only  that  ha  gained  the  favour 
at  the  empen>r,  but  that  he  aoou  acquired  a  can- 
pleia  aacandancy  over  him  ;  ha  waa  appmnted 
totor  to  Iba  aoiw  af  Biail,  bad  apartmento  in  tha 


palace  osugned  to  him  ;  and,  on  the  death  of 
Ignatiua,  about  a.  d.  877  [Ignatius,  No.  SJ, 
was  immediately  restored  to  the  patriarchal  throne. 
With  writers  of  the  Ignatian  party  and  of  the 
Raaiah  Church,  thia  reatoration  ia,  of  courae, 
nothliv  leaa  than  a  new  imption  of  the  wolf 
into  the  ahea^d.  Aceording  to  NicetM  he  com-* 
Duwed  hia  patriarchate  by  beating,  hanishinf'. 
and  ill  wiaua  ways  afflicting  tha  servants  and 
household  of  his  defunct  rival,  and  by  naing  ten 
thousand  arte  against  thoae  who  objected  to  his 
restontion  aa  nncanonicnl  and  iirmlar.  SoBw  be 
bribed  by  gifta  and  boDonra  and  by  tnuwlatico  to 
wealthier  or  more  eligible  aeea  than  those  thay  oc- 
cupied ;  others  he  terrified  by  repraoehes  and  ac- 
cusations, which,  on  their  embracing  hia  party,  were 
speedily  and  altogether  droi^)ed.  That,  in  the 
corrupt  state  of  the  Byaantine  empire  and  chaich, 
something  of  this  must  hava  hymned  at  such  a 
crisis,  there  con  be  little  doabt ;  tlioagh  Uiera  can 
be  as  little  doubt  that  these  statementa  an  much 
exaggerated. 

It  is  probable  that  one  great  puipoae  of  Basil  in 
reatorin^  Photina  to  tha  patriuchato  waa  to  do 
away  with  diviriona  in  the  cbntch,  fw  it  ia  not 
to  be  Birapoaed  that  Pbotiua  was  without  hia  paiti- 
lana.  But  to  ef^t  this  puruoee  he  had  to  gain 
over  the  Western  Church.  Nicokns  had  been  suc- 
ceeded by  Hadrian  XL,  and  he  by  John  VIII. 
(aome  reckon  him  to  be  John  IX.),  who  now  oc- 
cB^ed  tba  pqinl  dnir.  Jolm  waa  man  pliant 
than  Nkolsus,  and  Basil  a  more  eneigatk  prince 
than  the  dissolute  Michael;  the  pope  there lera 
yielded  to  the  urgent  entreaties  of  a  prince  whom 
it  would  have  been  dangerous  te  disobl^ ;  recog- 
nised Photiua  aa  lawful  patriarch,  and  exeommnul- 
cMed  tboae  who  refuaed  to  hold  coaunuBion  with 
bim.  But  the  recosniUon  waa  on  c«»ditiw  that 
ha  ahould  resign  hn  daim  to  the  eetliitmlPBl 
superiority  of  the  Bulgariana,  whoaa  aidibishops 
and  bishops  were  cUinwd  aa  subordinates  by  both 
Rome  and  Constentinople ;  and  is  said  to  have 
been  aoccnnpaniod  by  strong  asaeitionB  of  the  aupe- 
riority  of  the  Roman  see.  The  eopy  of  the  letter 
in  which  John's  consent  waa  given,  la  a  ro'tnnu- 
lation  from  the  Oieek,  and  ia  asaerted  by  Ronish 
writers  te  have  been  falsified  by  Pbotius  and  his 
party.  It  is  obrioua,  however,  that  this  chaifje 
remains  to  be  provad  ;  and  that  we  have  no  more 
aeenrity  that  tna  tmUi  lies  oo  tha  uda  of  Rome 
than  on  ^at  of  Conatantinopht.  The  ecdeaiaatical 
jurisdiction  of  Bulgaria  was  no  new  cause  of  dis- 
aansaon :  ft  bad  been  aoaertad  as  strongly  by  the 
pious  I)^intins  as  by  hia  successor.  (Comfk  Joaii. 
VIII.  Papae  l^fiOol.  78,  apud  GncA  p.  6S,  &c.) 
Letters  from  the  pope  te  tha  deigy  of  Constantinople 
and  te  Phndna  himaelf  were  abo  sent,  but  the  ex- 
tant copin  of  these  am  said  to  bava  been  equally 
comipted  by  Photina.  Legates  were  aent  by  thu 
pope,  and  even  the  copies  m  tiieir  CbauMomtorimM, 
or  letter  of  instruction,  are  also  said  to  be  falsi- 
fied ;  but  these  charges  need  to  be  carefully  sifted. 
Among  the  assorted  additions  ia  one  in  which  the 
legatee  are  instmcted  to  dedara  tha  coondl  of  a.  n. 
869  (reputed  1^  the  Romidi  Chuich  to  be  thaaightli 
oecumenical  or  fourth  Constantinopolitan),  at  which 
Photius  had  been  deposed,  te  be  null  and  void. 
Another  council^  which  the  Oreaks  aaaert  te  be  tho 
eighth  oecumenical  one,  but  which  the  Roraanisls 
n^ect,  waa  held  at  Constantinople  A.  D.  871^.  The 
papal  Irgataa  wan  pnaant,  bat  Photina  pcddad. 
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and  had  ereiythiiig  hi*  own  way.  The  r««tnnitioD 
tt  Photiat  and  the  nullity  of  the  conncil  nf  a.  d. 
869  wm  affinned :  the  worda  "  filioqne,**  which 
fbcned  one  of  the  Muding  eubjecti  of  contention 
h«tw«en  tho  two  drarchea,  were  otdend  to  In 
omitted  from  the  creed,  and  the  jnriadieUm  of  the 
BnlgariaD  Chnrch  was  refened  to  the  emperor  aa  a 
qoeation  affecting  the  boondariea  of  the  empire. 
Tbo  pope  refuted  to  nct^iie  the  acts  of  the 
noneu,  with  tho  ozcoptioa  of  the  restomtion  of 
Photiw,  though  they  hii  been  aaaented  to  by  hii 
legatos,  whom  on  their  retom  he  condemned,  and 
he  anathematiied  Photim  afreah.  (Baron.  Aimed. 
Eceln.  ad  ann.  860.  xL  ziii.)  The  achinn  and  ri- 
valry of  the  chorehoa  became  greater  than  otst,  wd 
baa  noTor  ainco  been  rtaAy  healed. 

Photina,  according  to  Nicetaa  (ibid.),  had  been 
Maiated  in  regaining  the  fiaronr  ta  Baail  by 
the  monk  Theodore  m  Santabaren ;  bat  other 
writera  reverae  the  proceoa,  and  aacribe  to  Photiua 
the  introdnetioa  of  Santabaren  to  BaiiL  Photiut 
certainly  made  him  arcbtnahop  of  Enchaita  in 
Pontaa ;  and  he  enjoyed,  during  Photiua'  patri- 
archate, coouderahte  influence  with  Baail.  By  an 
accnntion,  true  or  Uae,  made  by  thia  man  against 
Leo,  the  emperor's  eldest  aiirrinng  son  and  dea- 
tined  auccessor,  of  conspiring  hia  bther'a  death, 
Baul  bad  been  excited  to  impriaon  hia  son.  So 
fitf,  howerer,  waa  Photioi  fna  joining  in  the  de- 
aigna  of  Santabaren,  that  it  waa  cbiray  upon  his 
nigant  entreaties  the  emperor  qiared  the  eyes  of 
Leo,  which  be  had  intended  to  put  onL  Basil  died 
A.  D.  686,  and  Leo  [Lio  VL]  saooeeded  to  the 
tlirone.  He  immediately  set  about  the  ruin  of 
Santabaren  ;  and,  fbmtful  of  Ptwtias'  intorceaatou, 
scrupled  not  to  inmn  the  patriaich  in  hii  blL 
Andrew  and  Stephen,  two  officers  of  the  court, 
whom  Santabaren  had  formetty  accotod  of  tome 
offimce,  now  charged  Photius  and  Santabaren  with 
conqiiring  to  depoae  the  emperor,  and  to  place  a 
kinsman  of  Photina  on  the  throne.  The  charge 
appears  to  hare  been  ntteriy  nnibunded,  but  it 
anawered  the  purpeoe.  An  officer  of  the  court  waa 
sent  to  the  church  of  St  Sophia,  who  aacended  the 
ambo  or  pulpit,  and  read  to  the  assembled  people  ar- 
tielea  of  accuaation  against  the  patriar^L  Photina 
waa  immediatelj  led  into  ootifinement,  first  in  a 
monaaUry,  aftanraida  in  the  palaoa  of  Pegaa ;  and 
Santabnran  waa  bnnwht  in  coatody  from  KtuhalU 
and  eoofioDted  with  hin :  tiie  two  aocuaera,  with 
thiM  othw  peraona,  were  i^ipointed  to  conduct  the 
examination,  a  circumatance  sufficient  to  show 
the  nature  and  spirit  of  the  whole  trauaction. 
Tlw  finnnnas  of  the  priaonera,  and  the  imjMMubility 
of  piOTing  the  charge  againat  tkan,  provoked  the 
MBpMw'a  rage.  SuitaSaren  waa  cruelly  beaten, 
deprived  of  his  eyea,  and  banished  ;  but  waa  after- 
wards recalled,  and  snrvived  till  the  reign  of  Con- 
ataadne  Porphyrogenitna,  the  successor  of  Leo. 
Photius  was  banianed  to  the  monastery  of  Bordi 
in  Aimenia  (or  rather  in  the  Thema  Armeniacnm), 
where  bo  aeema  to  have  remained  till  his  death. 
He  was  bmied  in  the  church  of  a  nunnery  at  Mer- 
doaagarea.  The  year  in  which  his  death  occurrtd 
it  not  BBoertained.  Pagi,  Fabrieius,  and  Motheim, 
fix  it  in  A.  D.  89 1 ;  but  the  evidence  on  which  their 
autenwnt  mta  la  not  oonclunTe.  He  mnat  have 
been  an  aged  man  when  he  died,  for  he  must  have 
been  in  middle  age  when  first  chosen  patriarch,  and 
ha  mrviTcd  that  event  thirty  yeara,  and  probably 
uon.    Ha  waa  neeeeded  in  the  patrian^ata  by  [ 


the  emperor's  brother  Stephen,  first  his  pnpil,  thn) 
hia  syncellns,  and  one  of  his  deigy.  (Theofth.  Con- 
linuat.  lib.  t.  e.  100,  lib.  rL  1—5  ;  Symeon  Ma- 
giater,  Da  BtuiL  MaomL  c  21,  Be  Zoom  Baaii. 
jU.  c  1 ;  Georg.  MonadL  IM  DanL  c  24,  DeLeomt, 
cI-7.) 

The  dkaracter  of  Photius  u  by  no  means  worthy 
of  much  respect.  He  was  an  able  man  of  the 
worid,  but  not  influenced  by  the  high  principle 
vriiich  bafittad  his  aaered  offin^  Yot  he  waa  pro- 
bably not  bdow  the  avetage  of  the  ataiearaen  and 
prelates  of  his  day  ;  and  certainly  ms  not  tlif 
monster  that  the  historiant  and  other  writers  nf 
the  Romiah  church,  whose  representations  havn 
been  too  readily  adopted  by  some  modema,  would 
make  him.  A  writer  in  the  SdMmyk  JHevietr, 
ToL  zzi.  p.  829,  wys,  "  He  seems  to  have  been 
very  learned  and  .very  wicked — a  great  achoUr 
and  a  consnnunate  hypocrite — not  only  neglecting 
occadons  of  doing  good,  but  perverting  the  finc«; 
talents  to  the  worst  purposes."  Thia  ia  unjuat: 
he  lived  in  a  corrupt  use,  «nd  waa  plaaad  in  a  try- 
ing position  ;  and,  wiuoot  htding  or  extennaling 
his  crimes,  it  mnat  be  remembered  that  his  private 
chanoter  remmna  unimp«ached  ;  the  very  sioiy  of 
his  being  an  eunuch  shows  that  he  waa  not  open 
to  the  charge  of  licentiousneaa ;  hia  firmneaa  is 
atteated  by  hia  repulae  of  Basil  from  the  commu- 
nion  of  the  dnuui,  and  hia  nmifUaeaa  by  hia 
inlOTcaaaioo  fin  the  nogiatefnl  Leo.  It  mnat  be 
borne  in  mind  alto  that  hia  kiatoiy  has  come  down 
to  us  chiefly  in  the  representatiraia  of  hia  enemiea. 
The  principal  ancient  authoritiea  have  been  referred 
to  in  the  course  of  this  narrative,  though  we  haro 
by  no  means  cited  all  the  placea.    We  nay  add, 

Patia ;  2oflar.  xvi.4,8, 11, 12;  Cedian. CWpwA 

pp.  651.  569,  573,  59S,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  IL  p.  172, 
205,  213,  246.  ed.  Bonn ;  Glycaa.  .^msoZ.  para  ir. 
pp.  293,  294,  297,  Ac,  ed.  Pant,  pp.  326,  228, 
230.  Ac,  ed.  Venice,  pp.  544,  547,  562,  ed.  Bonn  ; 
Oeneiiut,  A^e*.  lib.  iv.  p.  48,  ed.  Venice,  p.  100, 
ed.  Bonn  ;  Conatantin.  Manasa.  OMtpsadL  CftrtM. 
VS.5133— 5163,5253,  Ac.  5309,  Ac;  Joel,  C%n»- 
nog.  QmpmuL  p.  179,  ed.  Paris,  pp.  55,  56,  ed. 
Bonn;  Ephraem.I>>  PafrioraUf  CiP.va.  10,012 — 
10.025*  ed.  Bonn.  Vaitoua  notioea  and  doounenta 
nlating  to  hia  hiatcty  gawfaUy,  but  eipecially  to  hia 
conduct  in  nferuMe  to  the  achiai  of  the  Aorehea, 
may  be  found  in  the  QxtcUia,  vols.  viiL  ix.  ed. 
Labbe.  vols.  v.  vi.  ed.  Hardouin,  volt.  zv.  zvi,  xriL 
ed.  Manal  Of  modem  writers,  Baroniut  [AnMoi, 
EeeU*.  A.  o.  858—886)  ia  probably  the  folleat,  bat 
at  the  same  time  one  iA  the  roost  mqnaL  HaiUdua 
(Z>s.^*aatM.ABrwa<&ev<Mi6««,  parai  c.  18}  haa 
a  very  ample  memoir  of  Photiua,  which  may  be 
advantageously  compared  with  tliat  of  Baroniua,  aa 
ita  bias  is  in  the  opposite  direction.  See  also 
Dupiu,  Nouveiia  BibUoAiqve  det  ^wfaan  Sleekma*- 
ti^MEt,  ^teoEp  ix.  p.  270,  2de  edit.  1698.  An  eaaay 
by  Francesco  Fontani,  £>e  PhoHo  Nowu  Romaf. 
Bpitor^  ^puqHt  Ser^ik  JMsmtWm^  prefixed  to 
the  first  volume  of  his  JVooae  Enditonm  DUieiae, 
12mo,  Florence,  1765,  is  fat  more  candid  than  moat 
of  the  other  woika  by  membera  of  the  Ronuali 
Church ;  and  ia  in  thia  respect  fiw  beyond  the 
Mimain  mr  U  Palriardu  PhaUm,  by  H.  W<^ 
gaelin,  in  the  Mtmmra  de  CAtai^mk  Roj/aft 
(de  Pnaae)  dm  Scietwei  a  Belle*- I-eOre*^  Anui 
UDOCLXXVii.  4to.  Berlin,  1779,  p.  440,  &e. 
Shorter  aoeaonta  n»y  be  found  in  Motheim  (JSnyi* 
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SM.  by  Moidodc  book  uL  cmt.  ix,  pL  ii.  e.  iii. 
%  27 — S3),  mA  in  th«  worki  ritod  it  the  doM  of 
thn  Mtkle.  FKbricraa  has  given  a  Hat  of  the 
cnnndli  held  to  detennioe  qneations  arinng  ont  of 
the  gtn^gle  of  Ignsdos  uid  Phottu  for  the  patri- 
arcfaate  or  out  of  the  conteata  of  tiie  Baatem  and 
Wealem  Chuithea  with  regard  to  Photiua.  He  haa 
alao  KiTOt  a  liat  of  writers  leapeeting  Photiua,  di- 
Tided  into,  ] .  Tboae  hoatile  to  Photini ;  and  2.  Thoae 
■note  bvounible  to  him.  Of  the  historiuiB  of  the 
lower  onpire,  Le  Bean  {Baa  Bmpin,  lir.  Ixz.  38, 
Ab,  Iszi.  1 — 8)  it  oatngeonaly  partial,  in- 
biniiig  the  criineB  of  Photins,  and  rejecting  as 
amme,  or  pavdng  over  without  notice,  the  record 
of  thoae  incidenu  which  aie  honourable  to  him. 
Gibbon  {Dediwamd  Fall,  c.  5S,  60),  more  fiiToui^ 
able,  baa  two  aepante,  bst  biief  and  onaidabctory, 
■otkea  of  the  patriarch, 

Tbe  pabGahed  woriu  of  Pbotm  ■*«  the  follow- 
1.  HipiMMXor  4  Bi«AMA(in|,  MyriabiUvM 
ant  BitSulkeea.  Tbia  is  the  noat  importaitt  and 
Tahiable  of  the  works  of  Photins.  It  may  ba  de- 
acribed  as  an  extenaive  renew  of  ancient  Greek 
litefstoTB  by  a  Kholar  of  immenie  erudition  and 
Bonnd  judgment  It  ia  on  extiaordiiiBry  monu- 
neat  a  Hteiary  eneigr,  for  it  was  written  while 
tbe  aatfaor  waa  engaged  in  his  enbaasy  to  Aaqrria, 
at  dw  leqneat  of  notins*  brother  Tarasius,  who 
was  maA  griered  at  the  sepuation,  and  deured 
an  acconnt  of  the  bodia  whieh  Photina  bad  read 
in  bis  ahorace.  It  thns  conTeja  a  pleaaing  im- 
preaaion,  not  only  of  the  literary  acqniremenu  and 
exinaidioaiyindastryjbatof  the  fraternal  aflection 
of  the  writer.  It  opens  with  a  prefiUory  addreaa 
to  Tarauna,  reeapitnlattng  the  drcnmatances  in 
which  it  waa  composed,  and  atating  that  it  con- 
tuned  a  notice  of  two  bandied  and  aerenty-nine 
ToluBiea.  Tbe  extant  co(aes  contain  a  notice  of 
tare  hundred  and  eighty :  the  diserepaney,  which 
is  of  little  moment,  may  have  originated  either  in 
the  miatake  of  Photios  himsdf^  or  in  anne  aJter- 
atioB  of  the  diriuona  by  aome  transcriber.  It  hits 
been  doubted  whether  we  have  tbe  work  entire. 
An  extant  analysia,  by  Photina,  of  the  Hiiioria 
EeAilattiBa  of  PhOoattn^ua  [PHll.ovroRGiDii], 
br  which  aluie  some  knowledge  of  the  contents  of 
ttat  important  work  has  been  preserved  to  ua,  ia 
so  audi  fnUer  than  the  brief  analysis  of  that  work 
contained  in  the  present  text  of  the  BSiUoAeea,  as 
to  lead  to  the  auppontion  that  the  latter  la  impei^ 
feet.  •*  It  ia  to  U  lamented,"  said  Valeuos  {De 
tHr^koy  L  29X  **  that  manj  aadi  abridgments  and 
collectMma  of  extiarts  are  now  lost  If  these  wen 
extant  in  the  state  in  which  they  were  completed 
by  Photiua,  we  shonld  grieve  leas  at  tbe  loss  of  so 
many  ancient  writers."  Bnt  Leiche  has  shown 
(Diidr^  m  Phot,  BiUioth.)  that  we  have  no  jn^t 
mMoa  ibr  au^tecting  that  the  BSdioiAeca  is  imper- 
fect ;  and  that  tbe  fuller  analysis  of  Philoatorgius 
pralmfalj  nerer  formed  part  of  it ;  but  waa  made  at 
a  later  period.  A  haaty  and  anperciliona  writer  in 
the  Eiliabmryk  Jtemew  (vol.  xxi.  p.  329,  Blc),  whoae 
harsh  and  anjnst  censore  of  Fhotius  we  have 
alfMdf  noticed^  afltmis  on  tbe  other  hand  that  the 
nratk  MS  been  swelled  oat  to  its  present  tin  by 
■pnrions  additions.  "  Our  younger  readers,  how- 
who  take  the  Mipinbiblon  m  bond,  are  not  to 
suppose  that  tbe  book  which  nt  present  goes  nnder 
that  name,  is  really  the  production  of  Photiut ;  we 
britere  that  not  more  than  half  of  it  can  be  safely 
attributed  to  that  leaned  and  tuibnlent  Irishop; 
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and  we  think  it  would  not  be  very  difllenh  to 

discriminate  between  the  genuine  and  suppotititious 
ports  of  that  voluminous  production.**    As  the 
reviewer  has  not  attempted  to  support  hia  aaaertion 
by  evidence,  and  aa  it  is  contradicted  by  the  ex- 
presa  teatimony  of  Photiua  bimael^  who  baa  men- 
titmed  the  number  of  volumes  examined,  his 
judgment  ia  entitied  to  bnt  little  weight   The  two 
bandied  and  eighty  diriaiona  of  tbe  BiUiollteca 
must  be  understood  to  expreaa  the  number  of  vo- 
lumes (codices)  or  manuscripts,  and  not  of  writers 
or  of  works ;  die  worka  of  some  writers,  a.  ^.  of 
PhSon  Judaeos  (eodd.  lOS — 10£),  occupy  sevenl 
divisions ;  and  on  the  other  band,  one  division 
(a.  ff.  cod.  125,  Jtutvti  Martyru  Scripta  Potm), 
aometimea  comprehends  a  notice  of  aeveral  diHereiit 
works  written  in  one  codex.    The  writera  ex- 
amined are  of  all  claaaea:  the  greater  nunber, 
however,  are  theologians,  writera  of  ecclesiastical 
bistoiy,  and  of  the  biography  of  eiunent  dsidi- 
men ;  but  several  are  secular  historians,  philoaopbers. 
and  orators,  beatben  or  Chriatian,  of  remote  or  rr- 
cent  times,  lexicographers,  and  medical  writers ;  only 
one  or  two  are  poets,  and  those  on  religioua  Bubjects, 
and  there  an  alao  one  or  two  writers  of  lomances  or 
love  talaa.  Tbeie  Is  no  fiicn^  daaaifkation  of  these 
various  writers ;  tbeugh  a  scries  of  writers  or  writings 
of  the  same  elaaa  frequentiy  occurs,  c  g.  the  Acta  of 
variona  cotmcils  foodd.  15 — 20);  the  writers  on 
the  Hmtrrtc&m  (eodd.  21 — 23J  \  and  the  secnbir 
hiatoriana  of  the  Bjmntine  empire  (eodd.  62 — 67). 
In  lact  the  works  appear  to  be  arranged  in  the 
order  in  whidi  they  were  read.   The  notkea  of 
the  writers  vaiy  much  in  length:  those  in  the 
earlier  part  are  very  brieily  noticed,  the  later  ones 
more  folly  ;  their  recent  perusal  apparentiy  en- 
abling the  writer  to  give  a  fuller  aooonnt  of  them  ; 
so  tnt  this  aicnmstance  confiinw  enr  obau  ration 
as  to  the  anangement  of  the  work.   Sevenl  valu- 
able woriia,  now  lost  are  known  to  lu  chiefly  by 
tbe  analyses  or  extracts  which  Photiua  has  given 
of  them ;  among  them  are  the  Pergioa  and  Indka 
of  Gteaias  [Ctxsus]  in  cod.  72;  the  De  Reims 
poa  AUxandrm  Moffnum gatiM,  waA  the  i^iriUns 
and  die  BUi^moa  of  Arrian  [AUUMUS,  No.  4], 
in  eodd.  58,  92,  and  93 ;  die  HktoHae  of  Olym- 
piodoma  [Olympiooorus,  Na  3],  in  cod.  80 ;  the 
iVomtfMMisa of  Conon  [Conon,  No.  1],  in  cod.186  ; 
the  I^ova  Hidaria  of  Ptolemy  Hephaeatimi  [Pro- 
lkmakuk],  in  cod.  190  ;  the  De  Henubae  Pof 
tieae  Red*M  of  Memnon  [HniNoN],  in  cod.  224 ; 
the  VUa  laldori  [Isidorus,  Noi     of  Oasa]  by 
Danasrins  [DakascidbI,  in  cod.  242 ;  tbe  lost 
Dedamationet  of  Himeriua  [HiURRlua,  No.  I], 
in  cod.  243  ;  the  lost  books  of  the  B&tiotheca  of. 
DiodoniB  Stculus  [Diooorur,  No.  12],  in  cod.  244  ; 
the/>e/vrj'Mraeo  (s.  Rubtv)  JVaK  of  AgatharchideH 
[AGATHAHCHiORfi],  in  cod.  250 ;  the  anonymous 
Vita  Pttuli  CPoHioMi  and  Pita  JOoaofjt,  in  eodd. 
257  and  258 ;  the  lost  Oratiomtit  genuine  or  spa- 
rioua,  of  Antiphon  [Antifhon,  No.  1],  Isocrates 
[Isoceatbs,  No.  1],   Lysias  fLvsiAs],  Isaeus 
[IsABUtt,  No,  1],  Demosthenes  [DBHOBniXNUt], 
Hyperidcs  [Htpiridms],  Deinarchas  [Dkinar- 
CHirit,  No.  1],  and  Lycurgua  [Ltcurgvs,  p.  858], 
in  eodd.  259—268 ;  and  of  the  CAmtomadoa  of 
Helladina  of  Antinoopnlis  [Hslladius,  No.  2]  in 
Cod,  279 ;  besides  several  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical and  some  medical  works.  The  above  enumera- 
tion will  suffice  to  show  the  inestiniRUe  value  of  the 
KUielLeea  of  Photina,  eaperiaOy  when  we  refleee 
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biw  Dinch  the  vnlue  of  hit  noticra  ia  enhanoed  by 
the  MmuitneM  of  hi*  judgment.  The  fint  edition 
at'  the  BiUioJhtca  was  published  by  Darid  Hoesche- 

iliiit,  under  tba  tide  of  Bi$\ta9>f«i}  rov  tanlou, 
LUtrorum  quo*  leyit  PboHtu  Palriarehu  Excerpta  tt 
Cemrue,  fol.  Augsburg,  160i.  Some  of  the  J^tu- 
tolae  of  Photiui  wan  nib)aiiied.  The  text  of  the 
BStSa&eea  wu  formed  on  a  collation  of  four  MSS., 
•nd  ms  accompanied  with  ootes  by  the  editor; 
but  there  wu  no  Lditin  vendon.  A  Latin  versinn 
and  scholia,  by  Andreas  Schottus  of  Antwerp,  wew 
pablished,  foL  AugabuiB,  1606 ;  but  the  version  Ik 
inaccurate,  and  Has  been  severely  criticiccd.  It 
was  however  reprinted,  with  the  Oreek  toxt,  undfr 
(he  title  of  «arr(ov  MufxiWiCAw  BtCAuAfKif,  l'hi4ii 
AlgriabUiUM  otw  Biilio/ieca,  foL  Oenera,  161 '2,  and 
fill.  Rouen,  1653.  This  last  edition  ii  a  very 
splendid  on«,  but  inconvenient  from  its  siae.  An 
edition,  with  m  revised  text,  formed  on  •  cdlation 
of  four  MSS.  (whether  any  of  them  wero  the  nme 
as  those  employed  by  Hoetcheliits  is  not  men- 
tinned]  was  published  by  Inunanoel  Bekker,  2  thin 
vols.  4to.  Berlin,  1824 — 1825:  it  is  oonvenient 
from  its  sixe  and  the  copiousnem  of  its  index,  but 
has  neither  veruon  nor  notes. 

2.  *SnT«fi4  in  Trnw  ^wcA qffuurrurw*'  laropiA' ; 
4iAoffTe^fev  dri  ^m^i  ^mrim  warpi^X"^ 
Cbatpandtitm  HiitoriM  Eedevailiaai  J'hUotUnyu 
quod  dSekait  Fkotitu  patrianAa,  Cave  r^ards 
tilts  as  afragment  of  another  work  similar  to  ^e 
JfMioliwi ;  but  his  conjecture  rests  on  no  solid 
fnondation.  The  Coa^jtmdwm  is  of  great  import- 
ance as  preserving  to  ns,  tfaoogh  very  imperfoctlj, 
an  Arian  statement  of  the  ecelwiastical  ttansactlons 
nf  the  busy  period  of  the  Arian  controversy  in  the 
f'lurth  century.  It  was  first  published,  with  a 
I.atia  version  and  copious  notes,  by  Jacobus  Ootho- 
fredus  (Oodefroi),  4to^  Geneva,  1643 ;  and  was  re- 

E rioted  with  the  ether  andeot  Qreek  ecdeajasrical 
istoiiana  by  HMuicns  Vale>Di  (Henri  Valois), 
folHS  Paris.  1673,  and  by  Bending,  foL  Cambridge, 
1720. 

^  V^iomuniv  or  VoitoKAvovov,  Nomoem<m,  b. 

AiHMOOaiMMMMI,      A'tMUMOOOMIf,  B.  CtHSOOMM  Eeti»- 

witfttieonm  tt  Ltgim  Imptriaimm  d»  EeeMu'tiea 
UMfHm  GmadiaHo  t.  ilarmoma.  This  woric, 
which  bean  ample  testimony  to  the  extraordinary 
li^  attainments  of  iu  author,  ia  arranged  under 

fourteen  vfrAiM,  "HtnU,  and  was  prefixed  to  a  Sw' 
TtryMO  TM*'  Kofitnav,  Canonum  i^/nloffma,  or  col- 
lectioo  of  the  CaMOHf$  of  the  Apostles  and  of  the 
eederiastical  conneitt  recognised  by  the  Oieek 
Church,  compiled  by  Photins  ;  from  which  circum- 
stanee  it  is  sometimes  called  Tlpoxdamy,  PncoMon. 
It  has  been  repeatedly  published,  with  the  com- 
meutoriea  of  Theodore  Balsamon,  who  strongly 
tvcummended  it,  in  preference  to  similar  works  of 
an  eariier  date :  it  appeared  in  the  Latin  veruon  of 
GentioniM  Hervetua,  ml.  Paris,  1561,and  in  another 
Laiiu  version  of  HenrieusAgylaeas,f<d.  Basel.  1561, 
find  in  the  original  Oreek  text  with  the  version  of 
Agyloeas,  edited  by  Christophorus  Juitellus,  4to. 
Paris,  1615.  It  was  reprinted,  with  the  vendon  of 
Agyhtetia,  in  the  BibUoUuta  Jurit  Oammm^  pab- 
liuied  by  OuiUelouu  Voellna  and  Henriens  Jns- 
tellns,  vol.  iL  pi  785,  Ac  fol.  Paris,  1661.  The 
SoMoctaum  of  Pbotius  was  epitomised  in  the  kind 
of  verses  called  politici  [see  PuiLiPruo,  No.  27, 
note]  by  Michael  Piellus,  whose  work  wai  pub- 
lished, with  one  ot  two  other  of  his  pieces,  by 
nMKiscM  Boa^netae,  Svo.  Paris,  1633. 
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4.  n<^  TMT  f  elmi^riitivc  awMMii,  Df  Siff 
tfm  Coneilut  Oteitmfiiiat.  This  piece  snhjoiaed, 
with  a  Latin  version,  to  the  i^omonuum  in  the 
Paris  editions  of  1615  and  1(ib'l,and  often  pub- 
liibed  elsewhere,  is  really  part  of  one  of  the  JS^m»- 
lutcm  of  Pbotius,  and  is  noticed  in  our  aooonnt  of 
them. 

&  IrirroXaf,  Epidalau.  Then  are  extant  a 
couiideiaUa  number  of  the  letters  of  Photiuo.  The 
MS&  containing  them  are  enumerated  by  Fabri- 
ciut,  mU.  Oraee.  vol,  xL  p.  1 1 ,  It  is  much  to  be 
regretted  that  no  comf^te  collection  of  them  has 
been  published,  David  Hoeseheiius  subjoned  to 
his  edition  of  the  BMiadiM  (foL  Aagsbtus,  1601} 
menttoned  above,  thirty-five  letters  selected  fimo  « 
M&  collection  which  had  belonged  to  Mazimus 
Margunius,  bishop  of  Cerigo,  who  lived  about  thf 
end  of  the  sixteenth  century.  One  considatory 
letter  to  the  nun  Eusebia  on  her  sister's  death, 
was  published  by  Conrad  Rittershanuus,  with  a 
Latin  veruon,  with  some  other  [neees,  8vo.  Nilm- 
bog,  1601.  But  the  hugest  collection  is  that 
prepared  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes  by 
Richard  Monntagu  (Latinised  Montocutius), 
bisht^  of  Norwich,  and  published  after  bis  death, 
fol.  London,  165L  The  Oreek  text  was  fivn  a 
MS.  in  the  Bodleian  library.    The  colkctimi  com- 

C abends  two  hundred  and  Ibrty-eight  letters  trans- 
ted  by  the  Insbop,  and  a  supplement  of  five 
letters  brought  from  the  East  by  Cliristianus  Ra- 
vi us,  of  which  also  a  lAtia  version  by  another 
person  ia  ^ven.  The  first  letter  in  Mountagn'a 
GoUeetioB  u  addresaed  to  Michael,  prince  of  die 
Bulgarians,  on  the  qneition  Tt  irrm  ffrfwr  fy- 
Xo>^oi,  De  Offido  Prmemi :  it  is  very  long,  and 
contains  the  account  of  the  seven  general  councils 
already  mentioned  (No.  4),  as  subjoined  to  thu 
printed  editions  of  the  Mhmommo*,  This  letter  to 
Prince  Michad  was  translated  into  Freodi  verse  by- 
Bernard,  a  Theatin  monk,  dedicated  to  Louis  XV. 
and  published,  4to.  Paris,  1718.  The  second  let- 
ter, also  of  considerable  length,  is  an  encyclical 
letter  on  various  disputed  topics,  especially  on  tliat 
of  the  procession  of  the  Holy  ^uril«  the  leodiiqf 
theolqncal  qnertioo  m  dispute  between  Eaatem 
and  Wostem  Chnidies.  Motmtogn^  verdon  baa 
been  sevetdy  criticised  by  CtHnbifis,  (Fdicic^ 
BiU.  Graeo.  vol  i  p.  701  note  f  f  £)  Several  im- 
portant letters  are  not  included  in  the  eoUection, 
especially  two  to  Pope  Nicolaus  I.,  and  one  to  the 
archbishop  or  patriarch  of  Aquileia,  on  the  proces- 
sion of  t«  Hdy  spirit,  of  all  which  Bammus  had 

?iven  a  Latin  version  in  bis  Atmala  EechriatHei 
ad  ann.  859,  Izi.  Ac.,  861,  xzziv.  Ac,  and  883, 
r.  &c),  FragmenU  of  the  Oreek  text  of  the  let- 
ters to  Pope  Nicolans  wen  cited  by  Allatius  in 
difierent  parts  of  his  works ;  the  original  of  the 
letter  to  toe  archbishop  of  Aquileia  was  published 
in  the  J  velarium  iVomraumim  of  Comb^Bs,  para  L 
p.  527,  &c  (foL  Paris,  1672),  with  a  new  Latin 
version  and  notes  by  the  editor  ;  and  the  original' 
of  all  the  three  letters,  together  with  a  [Kvviously 
unpublished  letter.  Ad  Otoomomiai  EcdemM  An- 
^odaaat  and  the  en^dical  latter  on  the  pcoeession 
of  the  Holy  S^t  (induded  in  Monntv*^  collec- 
tion), Uie  Acta  of  the  oghth  oeomnenical  conneil 
(that  held  in  879,at  whia  the  secmd  ^ipmntment 
of  Photinato  the  patriardiate  was  tatified),  and  some 
other  pieces^  with  notes  by  Dositheus,  patriarch  of 
Jemaalam,  were  pnUiahed  by  Anthimus  "  Episoopaa 
RemnicM,"  L  &  usheptf  Khnnik,  b  Wiwhia,  in 
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k!a  T«fiM  x^i-  FoL  SjmDik,  1705.    A  leLtcr. 

Tlwpkum  MoKockuMt  io.  to  ^HieapiuuiM 
IVtanniB,  with  m  Litin  Tpnion  by  Smnoiid,  wm 
psbliibed  bjr  the  Jesuit  FrancucoB  Soonoi,  in  hU 
J'roonamm  Seemmlum,  §  3,  to  the  Homiliae  of  Ce- 
nunnu,  foL  Pant,  1644  [Ceramsus,  Tbbopha- 
KKs],  and  another  letter,  SUMUrada  Sjaa/iaro-eamdi- 
Jato,  Pntftda  imtmiae  C^ywi,  wu  indnded  in  the 
Erriaiae  Graeeam  Mmmwmta  of  Cotdsrini,  vol.  ti, 
p.  104,  together  with  ft  ibwt  pece^  11^  tvS  fi4 

MM  BportMrf  ad  pnetentii  vitae  molsriiat  atUnden, 
winch,  not  beuing  the  fbim  of  a  letter 

(pcrh^H  it  it  a  fr^rarat  of  one^,  a  in  the  MS. 
nuHed  with  tho  Epittoiae.  A  LaUn  verdon,  from 
t^a  Ameakn,  of  mum  fragments  of  an  j^puftWd 
J'kMad  ZtuAariam  Arwtemat  PatriartAaiA,  in 
Mpport  of  the  doctrine  of  the  Coandl  of  Cbalcedon, 
i«  given  in  the  CoiKSiatio  Ec^etiae  Armatia«  cum 
/.*0M«(>  of  GslanuB,  feL  Rom.  1650.  To  all  thcM 
we  add  the  ^Mobt  Tarario  Ftxdrit  uuaUy 
nbjotned  to  the  BitlitAaea.  The  Epittola  ad  Ztf 
cterioM,  jut  mentioned,  and  another  letter.  Ad 
Primaptm  Arnemwrn  ^nttwn,  are  extant  in  MS. 
ia  an  AimeniaD  TWiion.  (Ompi.  Mai,  Seriplor. 
YMtrmm  JVpn.  CUfM&b  pK4cg,  in  toL  l  4tOb  Bom. 

6.  A/fMar  wtrarfur/^  a.  Af(iJc^,  Lemem.  Mox- 
qnardaa  Oudins  of  Hamburg  had  aa  anonymoua 
MS.  lexicon,  which  he  believed  and  nierted  to  be 
that  Pbotins  ;  bnt  the  correctneM  of  hii  opiAion 
n>  first  doubted  by  tome,  and  !■  now  given  up 
bv  ntost  icbolars ;  and  another  lexicon,  much 
■hwtcr,  and  which  ia  in  the  MSS.  ascribed  to  Pbo- 
tias,  ia  bow  adintted  to  he  the  genina  wwk  of 
that  cnnentnuniL  AwriterintbeGbnjBo/JbvnM^ 
(N&  M.  p:  35ft)  has  indeed  enreased  hii  conviction 
tint,  "in  the  compontion  of  it  the  patriarch  never 
Htrred  a  linger,"  and  that  it  reoeivod  his  name 
Bwivly  ftnm  having  be<>n  in  hi>  powision ;  but 
we  an  not  aware  ^at  bis  opinion  has  fbnnd  any 
iapportew.  Of  this  /^tco«  there  exist  several 
Mg&,  bat  that  known  as  tiie  Codex  OaleonuB, 
hrcuae  given  hy  Thoinns  Gale  to  the  library  of 
Trinity  College,  Cambridge,  is  considered  to  be 
the  archetype  from  which  the  others  have  been 
UDKmbed  ;  bnt  tUa  BfS.  is  itself  veiy  imperfect, 
oattatning  in  bet  not  much  more  toiui  half  the 
eriglMl  wmIl.  Nearly  the  whole  of  the  Zmkdm, 
kaowB  aa  the  Ltxieim  Sangemanaue,  a  portion  of 
which  was  published  in  the  Aneedota  Graeea  of 
ImnnnHiel  BdUier,  voLi  p.  319,&c  8vo.  Berlin, 
1814,  iqipears  to  have  bmi  incorporated  in  the 
Xaateoa  «  Photini,  pf  which,  when  entire,  it  is 
rtiiwMlTi!  to  haw  fiHned  a  thiid  part  (Pn^fia.  to 
Poison's  edition).  The  LeMon  of  Photius  was 
first  published,  from  Continental  MSS.,  by  Ootho- 
fredas  Heimannus,  4to  Leiptig,  1808.  It  formed 
the  third  volume  of  a  set,  of  which  the  two  first 
volaaiw  contained  the  Lexkm  ascribed  to  Juanea 
Zmaa  [ZtMAUS,  Joahnbb].  The  paUieation 
MOmLeKlam  wai  fbUowed  by  that  a  Uie/ltu 
Jmimadvertiimum  ad  FhotH  Lftxkon,  4tQ.  Leipzig, 
1 8 10,and  <7anu  Novmiaiae  noe  Appendix  Notanm 
rl  Bmemdatioiatm  im  Photii  Lexicon,  4to.  lieipxig, 
1812,  both  by  So.  Frid.  Schleusner.  But  the  edi- 
tion of  Hermann  having  foiled  to  satisfy  the  wanU 
of  the  feamed.  an  edition  from  a  tmnscript  of  the 
t>dex  Odeanns,  made  1^  Ponon,  was  published 
after  the  death  of  that  eminent  scholar,  4to.  and 
8w.  London,  1832.   (Camp.  fUnrik  Rm.  toL  xxl 
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p.  3-29,  &c.  No.  42,  July  ISIS,  and  Oem.  Jtmnt, 

Lc) 

7  'Aji^iA^x'ti  Atnplnlotiia.  Thia  wotfc.  which 
Allatins,  not  a  friendly  censor,  declared  to  be  **  a 
work  filled  with  vast  and  varied  learning,  and  very 
needful  for  theologians  and  expositors  of  Scriptare,** 
is  in  the  form  of  answers  to  certain  questions,  and 
isaddiMsed  toAmphiloehua,archbishopofCyticnB. 
The  tititt  is  thus  given  ia  lull  by  MontCweon 
(ffiWod.  Ctautti.  ibl.  Paris,  171&,  p.  826):  U 

licu  wpis  'Aft^i/UxiM'  Tip  ivHtruw  wfrpMFoAl. 

fiirmy  Sio^pwi'  »ls  JifiBtiif  rfuucoffUtw  vvrrtH 
¥6rT»if  iwUvow  utntait**^^,  AmfkHodm  a.  Sir- 
mom$  at  QaawtiDaes  Soam  «( AmfMoMmnM*- 
InpoUtam  Qic»nnW  At  Thaipon  ThafarioMMs; 
QaoesfKMKf  ronoe  **nl  JVaawn)  tnemUas,  Tbe 
answers  are  said  in  one  MS.  (apnd  Fabric;  BiU. 
GroM.  vol  xi.  p.  26)  to  be  two  hundred  and  ninety- 
seven  in  niunbar ;  but  Montbncon  [L  e.)  published 
an  index  of  three  hundred  and  eif^t,  and  a  Vatican 
MS.,  according  to  Mai  (Script  Vet.  iVbm  CoUectio, 
to),  i.  proleg.  p.  xzxiz.),  contains  three  hnodted 
and  thirteen.  Of  these  more  than  two  hudred 
and  twenty  have  been  published,  but  in  variouA 
fragmentary  portions  (Mai,  L  c).  The  first  portion 
which  annand  in  print  was  in  the  LectiomM  AiM- 
quae  of  C^isina  (4to.  Ingolstadt,  1 604,  Jtc  voL  r, 
p.  188,  Ac),  who  gave  a  Latin  version  by  FtaO; 
citciis  Turianus,  of  six  of  the  QmamHoim ;  but 
the  work  to  which  they  belonged  was  net  nen> 
tioned.  In  the  subsequent  edition  of  the  LfctioKn 
by  fiasnage  (4to.  Amiterdam,  1725,  voL  ii.  pt.  ii. 
pi  430,  &C.).  the  Gr«^  toxt  of  fifa  of  Ui«  six  was 
added  (tbe  original  of  the  sixth  seema  new  to 
have  been  discoveredX  as  well  as  the  Greek  text  of  t 
seventh  Quau^  "De  Cftnitt  Volunlatilmt  Gwmidt,* 
of  which  a  Latin  version  by  Turrionus  had  been 
published  in  the  AMebtrium  Anliqmarum  Omini 
Lretionum  of  the  Jesuit  Petnu  Stewacttut,  4ta.  In* 
golstadt,1616  ;  also  without  notice  that  it  was  front 
the  AmplttlodAi.  Farther  additions  were  nutde 
by  Combos,  in  his  SS.  I'atnm  AmpkUotUdi^  ^c. 
Opitra,  2  vols.  fi)L  Paris,  1044  (by  a  strange  error 
he  ascribed  the  work  not  to  Photius,  but  to  Am* 
philocbina  of  Iconium,  a  much  older  writer,  from 
whose  wraks  he  supposed  Photius  had  misde  d 
selection),  and  in  his  Novum  AKiarium,  2  volsi 
fol.  Pan^  1648  ;  by  Montfaucon,  in  bis  JHUiulkeea 
CottUniana,  fiij.  Fnris,  171-^  i  and  by  Jo.  Justus 
Spier,  in  Witt^'m/itdie*  AnmerJaaigm  ueber  thea- 
loffitche,  pkHotopiiic/ie,  UitoriM^  pkHuhgiidti,  and 
krUiKAe  Malerien,  part  L  8vo.  Wittenberg,  1738 
(Harles,  Jmirod.  m  JliitoriaM  ZanjflMe  Graec  Sap- 
plem.  vol.  ii.  p.  47).  But  the  Hindpnl  addition 
was  made  by  Jo.  Chr.  Wot^  of  fi>rt^-aix  Qnom- 
ttonei,  published,  with  «  Latin  veruon,  in  his  Omu 
PA(Uo(rini«, vol.  v.ad  fin. 4to^Hamb.  1735;  these 
were  reprinted  in  the  JJilHolieoa  Painm  of  Oalland, 
vol.  xiii.  foL  Venice,  1779.  A  farther  portioa  of 
eighteen  QtMusfsnaet,  under  the  title 'Eft  vA>  •srrbi. 
'Ait^tAoxwy  rwa^Ex  PholtiAmpiHorhHtqimdamt 
was  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Angelua 
AntiHiius  Schottus,  4to.  Nnples,  1817  ;  and  some 
further  portions,  one  of  twenty  QaaetHoKM,  with  a 
Latin  venion  by  Mai,  in  his  Scr^iivnnm  VHeram 
Nma  CoUtefy>^  vol  i  pp>  193,  &c..  Mid  another  of  a 
hundred  and  thirty  Quaesfioiia,  in  voL  lb  1« 
hx.  As  many  of  the  QNaeafioat*  wwe  men  azincti 
firan  the  ^ttdm  ud  other  pnUished  wwks  ol 
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FtiMilU,  Mai  con Hiden  that  with  theKaiid  with  tlip 
portioBfl  pnbliihed  by  him,  th«  whole  of  the  AmpMi- 
lochia  has  now  been  publiihed.  He  Uiinka  {Scrip- 
tor.  VeL  Nm  CoBad.  ml  i.  pnri«g;  p.  xl.)  that  the 
patrindu  toward  tiie  doM  of  hi*  life^  eomiHled  the 
woik  fim  hia  own  letter*,  hoaiiltoa,  conimentariet, 
&C.,  and  addrened  it  to  hit  Irieiid  AmphtlschiDs  m 
a  muk  of  mpect,  and  not  because  the  queatioDa 
wbidi  wan  leWed  bad  actuallj  been  pn^osed  to 
hira  that  prelate  ;  Mid  he  tfaos  acconnU  for  the 
identity  of  roanj  pauagei  with  thoM  in  the  author*! 
other  worke. 

B.  Advemu  Mtaudiaeot  a.  PtuUidanoi  LAri 
QmtUmor.  No  Greek  title  of  the  wh<de  work  occura, 
b«t  the  fonr  booka  are  respectively  thus  described: 
j,  Aflfrif**  '<pl  Harixdlaw  dM4Amrn|(r(a«r, 
Marralu  d»  Mamidiaaii  reeent  repuUu/oiifAut.  '2. 
*Aw9fbu  Kti  ktms  rmn  Mwix^i"",  ZhJAi  et  Soiu- 
Hmoi  MttKidiaeoruwi.  3.  Tov  *mvlov  F, 
Phim  Sermo  III.    4.  Kord  t^i  viv  Wavix^*' 

nftvtvrifif  «d  ifyoi^ff*  tw*>  UpSv,  Contra  rt- 
paUmiamUm  Mmidiaeonim  Srronm  ad  Anemum 
Mamaekmm  SamnlimmMm  PmbfkramH  Prae/ectuM 
Saennun.  The  title  of  the  aecoDd  book  ii  con- 
aidend  by  Wolff  to  apply  to  the  second,  third,  and 
fbnrth  books,  which  fbnned  the  aigamentative  part  of 
the  woric,  and  to  which  the  first  book  formed  an  hia- 
torical  introtection.  The  second  book  is  intended 
to  show  that  the  same  God  who  created  ^iritnal 
inlalUganen,  also  created  the  bodies  with  whidi 
tliqr  «n  aiiHed,  and  the  mataial  world  geneially  j 
the  third  visdintes  the  diTine  ori^aal  of  the  Old 
Testament ;  and  the  fourth  reiterates  some  points 
of  the  seomd  and  third  books,  and  answers  the 
obiectionB  of  the  Paulidass.  The  first  book  bim 
several  pcunts  in  common  with  the  historical  work 
of  Petna  Simlus  [Pbthdb,  No.  7]  on  the  same 
ubjert,  ao  as  to  make  it  probable  that  one  writer 
«sed  the  woric  of  the  other,  and  it  ia  moat  likely 
Photius  avnled  himself  of  that  of  Petma.  Thia 
important  woA  of  Photius  was  denoned  for  pnb- 
lintioa  by  aannl  aduhrs  (rid.  WM,  PraefaL  m 
Amednt.  Qraee.  toL  t.  and  Fahrib  JNUioO.  Graeo. 
ToL  Tii.  p.  329,  ToL  xjjp.  18),  but  they  were  pre- 
vented by  death  'from  fuelling  their  ponNMe. 
Montfiucon  published  the  first  book,  with  a  Latin 
vendon,  in  his  BMiotieea  Coidiitiaiia,  p.  349,  &c.  j 
and  the  whole  woric  was  given  by  Jo.  Christt^. 
WoU^witfia  Latin  veruon  and  notes,  in  Us  ^«ee- 
dabt  Oroeoa,  Tola.  L  iL  12mDk  Hamb.  1722,  from 
which  it  was  nprinted  in  vol.  xiiL  of  the  Bitliodeea 
PatruM  of  OaUand,  fo).  Venice,  1779.  A  sort  of 
epHome  itf  thia  woric  of  Photioa  is  found  in  the 
JhmepUtt  of  Eathjrmius  Zigabenus.  Oudin  con- 
tended that  the  woric  of  Metrophanes  of  Smyrna, 
00  the  ManiehBeaH  and  on  the  Holy  Spirit,  was 
identiad  with  thia  work  of  Photius;  but  this 
opinim,  which  is  countenanced  in  a  foregoing  article 
{Mn-iu)FHANa.t].  ia  erroneous. 

9.  Karri  mSf  rqr  vaXniat  'Ptffqi  Sti  4k  Uarpds 
ftomov  ttnptitrat  td  IlmfuiTi dyiov  dAA'  oij(i  kbI 
in  roO  TfoO,  Advemu  LatimH  (£e  Pneeanone  Spi- 
rUiu  SmuiL  This  work  is  incorporated  in  the 
Greek  text  of  the  Panoplia  of  Buthymius  Ziga- 
benus (fol.  Tergovist.  1710.  fol.  112,  113),  of 
which  it  constitutes  the  thirteenth  TfrAoi  or  section. 
It  ia  omitted  in  the  latia  Tersions  of  Enthymius. 
The  woric  of  IPhottns  comains  semd  syUogiatie 
proBOsi lions,  which  are  qaoted  and  answered  se- 
riatim, in  the  ih  IMm  Eodeaanm  Orath  I.  of 
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Jonnn«ts  Veccua  [  Vxocus],  published  in  the  Grtuela 
Orthodara  of  Allatiua,  vol.  i.  p.  154,  &C.  4ta. 
Rome,  lb'j'2.  It  is  apparfntly  the  work  entitled 
by  Cave  Duputa/io  CoMpeiuiiarvi  de  Pracetuimo 
Spiribu  Smieti  a  kIo 

10.  'OfuXlw,  HamUiaa.  Several  of  these  have 
been  published: — 1.  "Eic^pmnf  r^t  Ivro'it  0tuji- 
XtUitt  t4as  tKicXiiirlea  Trft  ^tp^tat  9*ot6kov  ihrd 
BwiAflov  vof  KoKtSifos  otKoSo^i|0tt«i|5,i>eser^pfw 
Nome  SaxHMtimae  Dei  GemUrieit  EtxUmae,  as  Fo- 
htia  «  AmsKo  MaoedOM  eMtrwttae ;  a  diiconne 
delivered  on  tiie  day  of  the  dedication  of  the  church 
described.  It  was  first  printed  by  I^mbecius.  in 
his  notes  to  the  work  of  Oeoii;ins  Codmua,  De  Ori- 
gutOMt  CPoliiam*^  p.  187,  foL  Paris,  1655,  and  ia 
contained,  with  a  Latin  versiou,  in 'the  Boim  re- 
print  of  Codinus,  llvo.  1839.  It  is  alto  contained 
in  ^e  OrMnm  CPalUmaruM  ytfuNfw/iuof  Com- 
bM^  4ta  Pwria,  1664,  p.  296,  with  a  Latin  venion 
and  notes  ;  and  in  the  Imperium  OrienlaU  of  Ban- 
dnriua,  pars  iii.  p.  117,  fol.  Paris,  1711.    2.  E/f 

ytviaiov  t^i  iw*parflcK  Bcot^kmi,  flomilia  im 
SiMetimmae  Dei  Oemitri^  Natmtem  TMew,  pub- 
lished by  Comb£Gsi  in  his  Amdarimm  Novrnm^  to). 
i.  col.  1383,ibLParia,  I648,sndinaLatmverBira, 
in  hia  BiUiotieoa  Patrum  conci<maioria^  fol.  Paris, 
1662,  &C.  Both  text  and  veraioD  are  reprinted  ia 
the  BUdioiheea  Paintm  of  OaUand.  3.  /■  Srpui- 
turatu  Domini,  a  fragment,  probably  fnm  this,  is 
^ven  by  Mai  (Scriptor.  Vet.  Nova  Collect,  proles, 
in  jfiL  i,  p.  xli)^    i.  TltfH  tsv  fu)  Saiv  vfA%  ta 

ad  praeaentia  Vita*  MoUetioM  ttUmdtrt.  This 
piece,  which  ia  perhaps  not  m  homily,  but  the 
fragment  of  a  letter,  waa  published  in  the  Etxieaias 
Graecae  Momtmenla  of  Cotelerina,  and  haa  been 
already  noticed  in  apeaking  of  the  Epielolae  of 
Photius. 

11.  'Epvnjiutra  Um  ain  Imt  rut  itroKpl- 
ct<ru,  Itdervogatianet  decern  cum  iolidem  Reeponio- 
m6iH,  a.  iwayityal  xaX  droScEffir  dxpiCftr  avrti- 
\eyftitnu  iK  rmv  aweSuctSv  teal  laroptieAr  ypayji' 
w§fA  iittffK6itmy  Hid  uijrporoKirif  mi  Aonw  rr^ 
pwf  inorfKoUti'  ^vrVfo^f,  CoUeetiomet  aoamUae- 
que  DetaotatratioiMt  de  Efdeeopie  e(  MeiroptJUie  ei 
reliquia  alOi  necetaarua  QmiatuMibia  ex  Synodida 
et  Uittorieii  Momtmadia  exoerptae.  This  piece 
waa  published,  with  a  Latin  vernon  and  notes,  by 
Francesco  Fonlani,  in  the  first  votume  of  hia  Ntnae 
EmdUorvm  DeUaae,  ISmo.  Flonnoe,  1785.  The 
notes  were  sodi  as  to  pve  eonrideraUe  offence  to 
the  stricter  Romanists.  (Mu,  Senptor,  Vieter.  Aor. 
Collect,  Proleg.  ad  voU  i  p.  xliv.) 

12.  Eir  riy  AovkSi'  4fitiivttAi,  Jm  Zaoain  Expo* 
aUionea.  Some  brief  SdoUa  on  the  goipel  of  Luke 
from  MSS-  Catmae,  are  given,  with  a  Latin  version, 
in  vol  i.  of  the  Sur^onm  fUcrwiB  Nma  OaUeclio 
of  Mai,  p.  189,  ftc,  hut  from  which  of  Photiua's 
works  they  are  taken  does  not  appear. 

1 3.  Canoiaea  Reeponaa,  addreased  to  Leo,  arch* 
bishop  of  Calabria  ;  alao  published,  with  a  Latin 
version,  by  Mai  {Odd,  p.  362),  from  m  PalimpaeA 
in  the  Vatican  librarj'. 

Many  works  of  this  great  writer  still  remain  in 
MS.  1.  Commenlariua  in  D-  Pardi  Epialolat,  « 
mutilated  copy  of  which  ia  (or  who,  according  to 
Cave)  in  the  public  library  at  Cambridge-  It  is 
largely  cited  by  Oecumenius.  2.  Catena  m  Paalmai, 
fbraierly  in  the  Coisliaian  libraiy,  of  which,  juxord- 
ingtoMonU'Buoan(.ffiUlCbuttii,  pp.58,59),Plioiiu 
appears  to  haYe  bean  the  compiler.   But  the  Ccbs- 
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Bentaij  oo  th«  PropbeU,  J'ropitetarum  IJber, 
wribad  to  hint  bjr  (^tc,  Fabriuiu,  and  otbm, 
atppean  t*  Inve  no  nsl  axiuence  ;  the  suppontiiNi 
i4  its  exttteocc  was  foooded  on  the  inieB{^raheua<»i 
of  ft  pMMge  Id  PoHeritM'B  Apparatui  Soar.  (Mai, 
i'tvltgom.  nt  np.  pu  L)  2.  ffomitiae  XIV., 
rxtaot  in  MS.  at  Mmoov,  of  ibe  nbiecu  of  which 
n  fiat  ia  pvao  in  tha^wAirMMi  Novimimmm  (ad  nlc 
«oL  L)  of  Combefia,  in  the  />b  ^^cr^torvki*  iScde- 
fuite  of  Ondin  (coL  210,  &&),  and  in  the 
Unu  <?raeni  (voL  xL  p.  30,  &&)  of  Fabrioiua.  To 
iheaa  be  added  two  o^er  bomiliea,  />  ^Men- 
MOMC,  and  /a  Aito  i^^pAouo^  and  an  Baeamiitm 
PntfJUar^  TlUdat  (Fifaiic  iNdL).  4.  (Moo. 
Nine  am  or  watc  extant  in  a  HSu  fonurlj  bdong- 
iiV  to  the  college  of  Clermoot,  at  Parii ;  and  three 
io  an  ancient  Baiberini  M&  at  Borne.  The  latter 
are  described  by  Mai  {Proleg.  p.  xliv.)  aa  of  mo- 
denUK  length,  and  written  in  pleating  vene.  Some 
Epigrvmmata  of  Photiu*  an  avd  to  be  extuit 
(MoadMUoa,  BAL  GmUm,  p.  £30) ;  but  the  3Tf 
Xlfift  />  MMadiwK  CPoL,  aaid  to  be  given  in 
tiie  Acta  Smmiioriaiiy  Jtmn,  toL  ii.  p.  969,  ii  not  to 
be  fofuid  there.  5.  'BwironH  -riy  wpoKTiK^t'  tUv 
<a-ra  oimTui'ucM'  vuiMmP,  £^pilome  Adonm 
ComeiUontm  a^tem  Gemandvtm.  Tina  ti  deeoibrd 
by  Care  and  Fabridns  as  a  different  wstk  from  the 
published  fnece  [No.  4,aboie].  Some  crimes  have 
doabted  whether  it  is  difiereot  from  the  umibr 
vndc  aacribed  to  Pbotias  of  Tyre  [No.  3]  :  but  as 
this  prelate  lived  in  the  time  of  the  third  or 
terA  eomcik,  he  coald  not  bave  epitomised  the 
J(taortlMSnfa,iixA,«iidarrMitk.  So  that  the 
E^lomB  cannot  be  by  Photina  of  Tjie,  whatever 
doubt  there  nuy  be  ai  to  iU  braig  th«  work  of 
our  Pbotias.  ti.  The  Sj/nkigma  Camtam.  Las 
been  already  mentioned  in  speakiog  of  the  Nomo- 
eoMom.  7.  Ilfpl  rqi  rtm  ttytov  Ih/titueros  luta- 
twymytas^  De  StirituM  SameU  DuoBtma  Areana, 
a.  Tw  dTMV  Kcd  {^MomoS  «J  ffpaomvvrov 
wsdrwm,  L&er  d»  ^>inbt  Sbseto,  additMed 
to  m  bidM^  Bedas,  and  difierent  from  the  pub- 
Kihcd  woah,  Na  9.  It  is  described  by  Mai,  who 
has  giren  some  extracts  {Pro^,  pi  zlr.),  aa 
**  lib^  InculentnB,  varios,  atque  prolixus."  It  is 
ascribed  in  one  MS^  but  by  an  ohvimu  em»,  to 
Sfatraplianea  of  Sn^ma.  8.  Td  vopd  r^s  ^kicAi)- 
•laf  n»  Aarbwr  airu^MTa  fupa^  Advemm  Lor 
timorum  fbefamott  Crimiiulume$  FartievlaTet.  9. 
Coubn  Fnmoot  et  Latmot  (Mai,  Proleg-  p-  xlrili.) ; 
a  Toy  abort  pieca.  Various  otiier  {ncces  are  men- 
tioned 1^  Cm,  LambeduBi  Fabridaa,  and  Mai,  as 
extant  in  HS. ;  bat  aooM  of  these  are  only  fae- 
menU  of  the  pnbtished  writings  (Mai,  Praleg.  p.  1) 
ennmerated  by  mistake  as  separate  works.  The 
work  In  Categonu  AriatoUlia,  now  or  formerly 
extant  in  Vienna  and  Paris,  is  apparently  a  part  of 
the  Amfkaadua  (Mai,  PnUg.  p.  xzxvi.).  The 
worka  De  F^f^tff^  tt  M^npcUtity  and  the  Amu^ 
tofedl»/^^l^^»rlfl^«J»dl»^lw>^iwMtopllfBi^  mentioned 
by  Cave  and  Fabricuia,  ^pear  to  be  either  the  /a- 
krrogatimta  dsosm  published  by  Pontani,  or  a  part 
of  that  wmk.  (See  No.  11  of  the  publi^ed 
wwks.)  The  .ftfRAofiNK  FiiUi  mentioned  by  Lam- 
btriwa.  Cave,  and  Hariet  (Fabric  BM,  Graec.  vol. 
xL  pk  30X  is  part  of  one  of  the  letters  to  Pope  Nico- 
lans:  and  the  JUAer  ds  PMom  fgaaiU  ae  lieatilu- 
tiame  mentioned  by  Montbocon  {Jtib/.  BtUiotAeva- 
n[in,p.  123),  isalsnporlof  a  letter  of  Pope  Nicolaus ; 
and  ute  fr^nent  Dt  deatm  Oratorxtnu,  mentioned 
VaoHU  and  othas,  and  extant  ia  US.  in  the 
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Kiiig*s  Library  at  Paris,  is  probably  from  the 
laiiUatheea  (Mai,  ProUg.  p.  t.).  Some  works  have 
perished,  as  tint  agninst  the  heretic  Leontiua  of 
Antioch,  mentiOTied  by  Siildns  («.  t>.  Acorrioi). 
PhotiuB  wrote  alxo  .igninst  the  emperor  Julian 
<  Phot.  J3puL  \H7,  ed.  Montac),  and  in  defence  of 
the  use  of  inuifes.  Some  writings,  or  fiagmenta  of 
writings  of  his  on  this  sub)Kt  {AdrmrtM  f«mo- 
macAos  et  PoMlicianus,  and  De  LHgirenlia  itdtr  saoni 
Jmaginei  oifw  Jdola)  are  extant  in  the  imperial 
Library  at  Vienna,  but  whether  in  distinct  worka, 
or  under  what  Utle,  does  not  appear  to  be  known. 

In  the  SjrmMtioom  of  Bish<^  Beveridgo  (vid.  il  ad 
fin.  part  i.)  m  short  |Heee  is  given,  u  whidi  the 
running  title  is  Sabmmm  i»  PkatH  ftUemffaHamn 
quorumdam  MomadioTvm  ;  but  the  inurtion  of  the 
name  of  Pbotins  is  altogether  incorrect ;  the  work 
bdmtgs  to  the  time  of  the  emperor  Alexins  I.  Ccan- 
neniia.  The  Et^etit,  or  Commentary  «f  Elias 
Cretensis  [  £lia«.  No.  5  j  on  ^  Scala  Paradiu  of 
Joanaea  Oimacna,  is,  in  a  MS.  of  the  Coialinian 
Hbnry  (Hontfimcm,  BOl,  CbuU*.  p.  141},  impro- 
perly ascribed  to  Photius. 

Two  learned  Romanists,  Joaimes  Andresiiia  and 
Jacobus  MoKlIins,  have  in  recent  times  contemphited 
the  publieatieo  ^  a  complete  edition  of  the  worica 
of  Phottna ;  the  latter  proceeded  so  fiir  aa  to  draw 
up  a  Oam^tecbaOt  his  proposed  edition  (Mai,  Probg. 
p.  xliv.).  But  unfortunately  the  design  has  never 
been  completed ;  and  the  works  of  the  greatest 
gnnias  of  hii  age  have  yet  to  be  Bought  in  tiie 
various  volumes  and  edlections,  older  or  mote  recent, 
in  wbidt  they  have  mteared.  (Cave;  HM,  Lilt. 
ToL  U.  p.  47,  Abed. Oxford.  1740—1743  ;  Fabric 
BmoA.  QrtLK.  vol  i.  p.  701,  vol  vL  p.  603,  vd. 
vii.  p.  803,  ytA.  x.  p.  670,  to  voL  zi.  p.  37,  vol.  zii. 
pp.  185,  210, 216, 348  ;  Oodin,  Comment.  d»  Serg>- 
totib.  et  Scr^Ou  Ecdet.  vol.  ti.  col.  200,  &c  ;  Hnn- 
him^De Smm  Bgzamlm,  Seriptorib.  pars  i.c  18  ; 
On^  JVoMaOs  imiiolhi^  dta  Aviatn  Ea^ 
IXme  fi^ds,  p.  346,  Sme  edit  1696  ;  Ceillier, 
lutein  &or£s,  vol.  xiz.  p.  426,  &&  ;  Ittigius,  JM 
BUjUtAeoM  Patmm,  passim  ;  (Jitlhindiut,  BiUioA, 
Pa^mi,  prolegom.  in  voL  xiti. ;  Fontani,  De  Pkotio 
Noeat  Romae  Bpiaeopo  ejiogtie  Seripiia  Dinertaho, 
prefixed  to  vol  i.  of  the  Novae  &iidHorttm  De- 
Ueiae ;  Mai,  Sar^ftter.  Vat,  Nana  Callee^  pnleg. 
in  vol.  i. ;  Assemam,  BtMottsca  Jvrk  OriaUalu, 
lib.  L  c  2, 7, 8,  d  ;  Vossius,  De  IfiiUyrids  Oraedty 
hb.  ii.  c  25.) 

3.  Of  Tyrb.  On  the  deposition  of  IrenimB, 
bishop  of  Tyre,  in  a.  D.  448,  Photius  was  ap- 
pointed hb  suceessor.  Evagrius  {H.  E.  i.  Wy 
makes  the  depositinn  of  Irenaeus  one  of  the  acts 
of  the  notorious  Council  of  Ephesus,  held  in  a,  it. 
449,  and  known  as  the  "  Concilium  Latrocinale:" 
but  Tillemont  more  correctly  cnnuders  that  the 
council  only  confirmed  the  previooB  deposition. 
(J/tfiNotrcs,  vol.  zv,  p.  268.)  Photins  ef  Tyre  waa 
one  of  the  judges  appointed  by  the  emperor  Tbe»- 
doiiDB  II.,  in  conjunction  with  Eusta^ios,  bisho|» 
of  Berytns  and  Unmins,  bishop  of  Himerae  in 
Osrhoene,  to  bear  the  charges  against  IbaB,  bishop 
of  Edesta.  Photins,  Eustathius,  and  Uranius,  met 
at  Beryttis,  and  Photius  and  Eustathius  again  met 
at  Tyre,  in  the  year  448  or  449,  heard  the  ehatgea^ 
acquitted  Ibas,  and  brought  about  a  reeondfiation 
between  him  and  his  accusers,  who  were  presby- 
ters of  bis  own  church  at  Edcssa.  (Cotreil.  vol,  iv. 
col.  627,  &c  ed.  Labbe,  vol.  ii.  coL  503,  kc,  ti. 
Hardonin.)   There  it  a  comiderable  difficnhy  aa 
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tt  the  cbnmology  of  diew  meetingt,  vhieh  u  di*- 
cuswd  Tinemont  in  two  of  fiis  eanflil  notet. 
{M6m.  Tol.  XT.  p.  897,  &&)  Phetina  wai  prcMnt 
at  the  ConiKil  of  Epbenu,  known  a*  the  Concilinm 
Ixtrociniile,*'  when  he  jobed  in  acquittiDg  the 
archimandrite  Eutydiei,  and  re>taring  him  to  bit 
eoclesiaBtical  rank  from  which  he  mA  been  de- 
poaed.  (CbMtf.  toL  it.  eoL  200,  ed.  I^be,  toI.  IL 
eol.  320^  ed.  Hardonin.)  Abont  the  wine  time  Pho- 
tiuB  had  a  eonteet  with  Euatathiaa,  biahop  of  Be- 
rytue,  who  had  obtained  an  edict  of  the  enqieror 
Tbeodosias  1 erecting  B«r;  tni  into  a  metropolitan 
■ee,  aa  to  the  extent  of  their  reapectiTe  jDriedii>- 
liona.  Tillemont  jadgei  that  the  dignity  accorded 
to  the  tee  of  Betytua,  waa  deugnad  to  be  merely 
titttlar,  and  that  the  atrnggle  wm  oecarioned  by  the 
attempt  of  Enfttathint  to  aamme  metnqralitan  ju- 
risdiction over  some  biihoprici  previously  under 
tiie  jBriedictioa  of  Tyie.  In  thia  attempt,  being 
auppwted  ij  the  patriatth^  Anatolitu  of  Constan- 
tinople, and  Maximui  of  Antioeh,  be  efiected  hi* 
jiurpose :  and  Pbotius,  after  a  etruggle,  wae  con- 
strained, not  eo  mnch  by  an  ezcomtaonication 
which  waa  apeedily  recalled,  a*  by  a  threat  of  d^ 
potitiont  to  lubmit.  The  jurisdiction  of  thediooeeee 
abatracted  wae,  faowcTor,  leetored  to  PhotiuB  by 
theCoimcilorChakedoo,A.li.4fl.  (OomaiL-rtA. ir, 
coL  S39»  ed.  Labbe,  voL  ii.  col.  4S5,  Ac;,  ed.  Hai^ 
donin.)  Photina  waa  among  tiioee  who  at  the 
Mune  council  voted  that  Theodoret  wae  orthodox, 
and  should  be  restored  to  his  see.  {0>iieU>  col.  61P, 
ed.  Idbbe,  col.  495,  ed.  Hardouin.)  He  also  took 
part  in  eome  of  the  other  transactions  of  the  as- 
sembly. Noting  farther  ia  known  of  him.  There 
is  extant  one  piece  of  Pbotins,  entitled  Aeifovu, 
Prtee$  a.  Siqiplet  lAeUiu,  addressed  to  the  em- 
perors Valentinian  III.  and  Marcian,  respecting 
the  diqmte  with  Eustatbtus  of  Berytus.  It  is 
given  in  the  Aetio  <^iarla  of  the  Ceiiacil  of  Cbal- 
cedon.  {OoKcHia,  vol.  iv,  coL  542,  &c,  ed.  I^bbe, 
vol.  ii.  coL  436,  &c.  ed,  Hardouin.} 

A  SyHOfmt  de  Condlm,  extant  in  MS.,  is 
ascribed  to  Photins  of  Tyre :  this  cannot  be,  ae 
some  hare  supposed,  the  same  work  as  the  Epitome 
ActofMM  ConcUiorum,  also  extant  in  MS.,  uid  as- 
cribed to  the  more  celebrated  Photina,  patriarch 
of  Constantinople.  (TiUoumt,  Jtf&n.  IL  as. ; 
Cave,  HitL  Xsft  ad  ann.  451,  voL  i.  p.  443  ; 
Fabric  SaSeA  Oraee.  toL  x.  pi  678,  voL  xiL  p. 
358.)  [J.GM.] 

PHOXIDAS  («o{a<u),  a  leader  of  QnA  uer- 
cemries  in  the  serrioa  of  Ptolemy  Philopator.  He 
ia  cdad  by  Pdybiuii  fai  one  pamage,  an  Adiaean, 
in  another  a  HaKtaean,  by  which  is  probably 
meant  anative  of  Melitam,  in  Phthiotia  (Schweigh. 
ad  Poljfi.  V.  63).  Having  had  mndi  experience 
in  war  under  Demetrius  II.,  and  Antigonns  Doson, 
be  was  one  of  the  officers  selected  by  Agathocles 
and  Seaibius,  the  ministers  of  the  E^ptian  king, 
la  levy  and  discipline  an  army  with  which  to  oppoie 
the  progress  of  Antiochna  III.  He  appears  to 
have  ably  discharg^ed  the  duties  entrusted  to  him, 
and  when  the  am) y  was  at  length  able  to  take  the 
field,  held  the  command  of  a  body  of  8000  Greek 
menenaries,  with  which  lie  rendered  important 
aerrioes  at  the  great  battle  of  Rnphia  (b.c.217), 
aiid  contributed  essentially  to  the  rictory  of  the 
Egyptian  moDBich  on  that  occaskm.  (Polyb.  r. 
63  tifi,85).  [E.H.B.] 

FHBAATACES.  king  of  Parthia.  [Amacbs 
XVL3 


PH  R  A  ATES,  tbe  naiiw  of  four  kinga  df  Ruakt. 

[AR8ACE8,  V.  Vn.  XII.  XV.] 

PHRAATES.  I.  A  son  of  Phraatee  ir^  was 
made  king  of  Parthia  by  Tiberius,  in  oppodtion  to 
Artabacos  III.  (Aiaaces  XIX.),  bat  waa  carried 
off  by  a  disease  soon  after  lua  airival  in  Syria,  in 
consequence  of  his  diaootitinning  the  Roman  balrit 

living,  to  whiA  he  had  been  aceortaiaed  fiic  ao 
many  years,  and  adoptii^  that  of  the  PatthiaUs. 
(Tac.  Ann.  vi.  81,  S2;  Dion  Cass.  IviiL  36.) 
[AniucM  XIX.] 

2.  A  noble  Parthian  in  the  reign  of  Artabanna 
III.  (Anaces  XIX.)    (Tac.  Ann.  vL  42,  43.) 

PHRADMON  (*fMCSfuM'}.of  Aigoa.  a  sUtnary, 
whom  PHny  places,  aa  the  contemponry  of  Poly- 
deitns,  Myron,  Pytjiagoms,  Scopat,  and  Perelina, 
at  01.  90,  B.C  420  (If.ff.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19,  accord- 
ing to  the  reading  of  the  Bamberg  MS. ;  the  com- 
mon text  place*  all  these  artisU  at  OL  S7).  He 
was  one  of  these  diatingniahed  artista  who  entncd 
into  the  celebrated  competition  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (/.c.),  each  making  an  An»xon  for  the 
temple  of  Ajrtemis  at  Epheaas :  the  fifth  place  was 
aisigned  to  the  work  of  Phradmon,  who  seems  to 
have  been  younger  than  either  oTtbe  four  who 
were  fnefeired  to  him.  Pausanias  mentions  his 
statue  of  tlie  Olympic  victor  Ameitu  (vl  8.  S  1) ; 
and  there  is  an  epigram  by  Theodotidaa,  in  tbe 
Greek  Antholo^,  on  a  group  of  twelve  bronze 
cows,  made  1^  Phiadmon,  aod  dedicated  to  Athena 
ftonio,  that  is,  Athena,  as  worshipped  at  Iton  in 
Thessaly  {Antk.  Pal.  ix.  743  ;  comp.  St^ph.  Byz. 
I,  V.  'iTttv),  Phndmm  is  also  mentioned  by  C«a- 
mella  (A.  A  x.  80).  Reflecting  the  true  form  of 
the  name,  which  is  sometimes  corrupted  into  Phroff- 
man  and  Pkradmm,  and  also  respecting  tbe  rend- 
ing of  the  passage  in  Pliny,  see  Sillig.  (Cbf.  Art. 
■.cand  Var.LeeLad  PUn.yiA.-<i.  p.  75.)  [P.S.] 

PHRANZA  or  PHRANZES  (•(wvrfS  or 
tpwT^f).  the  last  and  one  of  the  moat  important 
Byxantine  historian*,  was  bora  in  a.  d,  1401, 
and  waa  appointed  chamberlain  to  the  emperor 
Manuel  II.  Pabieologus  in  1418,  at  the  youthful 
age  of  rixtcen  years  and  six  nontha,  according  to 
his  own  atatemoit  (i.  86).  From  tiiia  cirmm- 
atance,  from  bis  anbseqiiemly  n^d  pnnotion,  and 
from  the  Btiperior  akiH  be  enneed  in  faii  pvUie  life, 
we  may  conclude  both  that  he  waa  of  high  birth, 
andmuat  be  posaeaaed  of  eminent  talents.  In  1433 
he  accompanied  Lucas  Notaras  and  Melanchreno* 
Manuel  on  an  embaaay  from  the  dowager  emprpss 
Endoxia  to  tbe  Ssltanin,  wift  of  MHnid  II, 
Mannd  ™*— him,  wInd  dying,  to  his  ami 
John  VIL  ;  bnt  Phranxa  attached  hfanself  ei>pe- 
cially  to  the  new  emperor^  brother  Conatantine:. 
afterwards  the  but  emperor  of  Constantinople,  and 
then  prince  of  the  Morea.  In  his  service  Phnuisi 
distittguiAed  himself  as  a  diplomatist,  a  warrior, 
and  a  loyal  subject.  At  the  sit^  of  Patras  hp 
saved  his  master  from  imminent  death  w  activity, 
and  not  being  able  to  ^Eect  his  purpose  without 
sacrificing  hi*  own  person,  he  nobly  preferred  the 
latter,  and  thna  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 
Dnnng  forty  daya  he  Buffered  most  cnel  privationa 
in  a  deep  dni^feMi,  and  when  he  was  at  last  ran- 
somed, he  was  so  emanated  that  Conatantine  abed 
tears  at  his  sight  (1429).  Some  time  afterwaida 
he  was  sent,  together  with  Marcos  Palaeologns,  aa 
ambassador  to  Sultan  Miirad  IL  ;  and  it  it  a  charac- 
teri*tic  feature  of  the  time,  that  at  a  banquet  given 
by  him  and  his  coUet^oe  to  some  Turkish  mioia- 
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Un.  k«  eontriTod  to  mke  the  Utter  m  dnmk  that 
be  wu  aUe  to  rob  them  of  mne  important  pspen, 
whidi,  howerer,  he  contdentionily  pnt  back  into 
thrir  poekeU  after  he  had  read  their  contents. 
Shottly  afterward*  be  wa«  taken  prinnin  by  the 
Calalana,  but  raniomed  himidf  with  5000  pieces  of 
gold.  In  14S4  he  wai  uab  ambM«dor  at  the 
court  of  the  nllan.  In  uw  Mlowing  year  prince 
Coostaatine  deepatcbed  him  to  take  possewion  of 
Athena  and  Thebea,  but  he  wai  anticipated  by  the 
Tufca,  who  aeiied  Uiooe  dtiea  tor  UtemielTea.  In 
1438  be  mwried;  Ua  dangfater  Dunar,  whoee 
Bsme  win  Wpear  heieafker,  waa  bom  in  1441 ; 
and  IB  1444  nu  wife  was  deliveredof  aeon,  whoae 
igBoUa  and  lamentable  fate  nude  afterwarda  inch 
a  deep  impreadat  upon  the  mind  of  the  nnhappj 
father.  In  the  Mktwing  yean  wa  find  htm  en- 
tnated  with  important  n^otiBtinu  at  the  ■ultaa'a 
eaut,  ud  Iw  alio  bald  die  gnetooabn  of  Selym- 
bria,  and  afkmrarda  Spam.  la  144ff  ha  went  aa 
ambMMdsr  to  the  eonrt  of  Tkebiiond,  and  after  the 
■maaioa  of  Conatantine  to  the  imperial  throne,  in 
1448,  be  was  appointed  Protoveatiariiu.  At  the 
captore  of  Ctmstantinople,  in  1453,  Pbianxa 
Fwpud  dwilh,  bat  became  a  abtve,  with  hie  wife 
and  duldnBi  to  tbo  fint  aqoeny  of  the  aaltao. 
Ilawmrccte  fiNnd  mena  of  eacafong  with  hit  wife, 
and  fled  to  Sparta,  leaving  his  dangbler  and  son  in 
the  bands  irf  the  Tnriu.  Damar  died  a  few  years 
afterwards,  a  ilare  in  the  sultan's  harem,  and  his 
■DO  waa  kept  in  the  mme  pUoe  for  still  more 
ahnminable  ptoposei.  He  prewrred  death  to  shame, 
and  the  ranged  sultan  pierced  bis  heart  with  a 
dagger.  Fran  Sputa  Phranza  fled  to  Corfii, 
and  tbenea  went  as  ambaiaadoi  of  the  despot 
Tbomaa,  prince  of  Achaia,  to  Francesco  Foscari, 
doge  of  Voiioe,  lAom  hs  waa  treated  with 
fmt  diatmctiaiL  Afker  fab  ntum  to  Corfu  he 
entend  the  conTent  of  St.  Bias,  and  bis  w^  also 
teak  the  Tcfl,  both  bnken-bearted  and  resolred  to 
devate  the  teat  of  their  days  to  a  holy  life.  Id  the 
BNoastery  of  Tarchaniotea,  whither  be  subse- 
^aenilj  retired,  Phranza  wrote  his  CtroittMMi,  for 
whicb  Ua  aaote  is  justly  celebrated  in  the  annals 
of  BywiUne  Hteratnn ;  and  itnoe  that 
fanibei  with  the  year  1477,  wo  mnst  oondnde 
that  he  died  In  that  year  or  shortly  afterwards. 

This  CTircmiexm  extends  from  1359  till  1477, 
ntd  is  the  most  raloable  authority  for  tho 
ntttory  of  the  author's  time,  especially  for  the 
capture  of  Conatantiao|4e.  Phranza  has  many 
of  the  defteta  of  Ms  time  ;  bia  style  is  bom- 
Wie,  and  ho  indulges  In  digressiana  reqieeting 
matters  not  connected  with  the  main  sat^t  S 
Ua  work  ;  bat  the  importance  of  tii«  events  which 
he  deagibei  makes  us  forget  the  former,  and  one 
cnaot  blame  htm  lor  his  digressions,  because, 
tboo^  tieoting  on  strange  natto:,  they  an  still 
iatercslnu.  In  lU  contempofarr  erents,  he  is  a 
tnistwortby,  well- informed,  and  impartial  author- 
ity ;  and  aa  the  greater  pculion  of  nis  woric  treats 
on  tbo  history  of  his  own  time,  the  importsnce  of 
bis  woric  becones  evident  The  CAraitois  is 
divided  iaio  fimr  books.  The  first  ^vea  a  abort 
noant  of  the  first  siz  emperoti  of  ua  name  of 
i'aisroiogus ;  the  seeond  contains  the  reign  of 
John  Pabotdogtis,  the  son  of  Manuel ;  the  third 
the  captore  of  Ctmstantinople,  and  the  death  of  the 
last  Cosntantine ;  and  the  fourth  gives  an  account 
of  the  divisiaia  of  tho  imperial  fiunily,  and  the 
faal  downfid  of  Greek  pe   r  in  Ennpe  and 
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Asia.  The  first  edition  is  a  bad  Lada  transU- 
tioD  of  an  extract  of  the  work,  divided  into  thivo 
books,  by  Jacob  Pontanus  (ad  calcem  Thenphvl. 
Symocattae),  Ingolstadt,  1604,  4to,  and  this 
bad  edition  Oibbni  waa  soapolled  to  pemse  when 
he  wrote  the  last  Tolame  of  hie  **  Decline  and 
Fall."  He  complains  bitterly  of  It.  "  While," 
says  he  (vol.  xii.  p.  88.  ed.  1815,  8vo),  "  so  ninny 
MS3.  of  the  Oreek  original  are  extant  in  the  libra- 
ries of  Rome,  Milan,  the  Escuria],  Sk."  (he  might 
have  added  of  Honieh,  which  is  tlie  beat), "  it  is  a 
matter  of  ihamo  and  v^nadi  that  we  shoold '  be 
redoeed  to  die  Latio  varnon  or  abstract  of  J. 
Pontanoi,  so  definent  in  aoemaey  and  elegance." 
While  Gibbon  dins  eomplainod,  professor  Alter  of 
Vienna  waa  preparing  his  edition  of  the  Greek 
text,  whidi  he  published  at  Vienna,  1796,  fo). 
This  is  the  standard  edition.  Immanuol  Bdiker 
pabliahed  another  in  1839,  8ro,  which  is  a  mriied 
reprint  of  AIter*a  text,  with  a  good  Latin  version 
by  Edward  Broekhot,  and  revised  by  the  editor; 
this  edition  belongs  to  the  Bonn  Collection  of  the 
Byzantines.  Hammer  has  written  an  excellent 
commentary  to  Phranza,  which  is  dispersed  in  his 
nnmeroat  notes  to  tho  first  and  second  volnmes  of 
his  (^sdUdbe  dea  Otmawudkm  Bniim.  Pbnoaa 
wrote  also  Etporith  SymMi,  a  rriigion  treatise 
ninted  in  Alter's  edition  of  the  Chronieen." 
(Alter*)  Pnoemium  to  the  Ckronicim:  Fabric. 
yaJiotk.  Omec.  voL  viiL  p,  74,  vol.  xii.  p.  132, 
Haokius,  Script.  Bpant.)  [W.  P.] 

PHRAORTES  (*paifiTJii)  was,  according  to 
Hemdotoa,  the  seemd  king  of  Media,  and  the  son 
of  Deiocea,  whom  ho  noeaedod.  He  nigned 
twenty-two  years  (ac  656 — 634).  He  first  con- 
quered the  Persiana,  and  then  subdued  the  greater 
part  of  Asia,  but  waa  at  lengtb  defeated  and  killeil 
wliile  laying  siege  to  Ninus  (Nineveh),  the  capitnl 
of  the  Asavrian  empire.  He  was  succeeded 
his  son  C/axarea.  (Herod,  i  73,  102.)  Thi'a 
Phraortes  is  said  to  be  the  same  aa  the  Tmteno  of 
the  Zendaveito,  and  to  be  called  Feridam  in  the 
Sbah-Nameh.  (Hammer  in  WStm.  Jiiirfi.  toL  ix. 
p.  13,  Ac) 

PHRASAORTKS  (♦pcwo^nn),  son  of  Rheo- 
mithrea,  a  Peraian,  who  was  appointed  by  Alex- 
ander the  Great  satmp  of  the  province  of  Persia 
Proper,  b.c  331.  He  died  during  the  expeditimi 
of  the  king  to  India.  (Arr.  Anab.  iii.  18,  vi, 
23.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PHRA'SIUS  {*pirws),  a  Cyprian  sooUisayer, 
who  adriaed  Bosiria  to  saerifice  the  atrangen  that 
came  to  his  dominioaa  for  the  purpooe  of  averting 
a  scarcity;  but  Phraatus  himadf  tell  a  victim  to 
his  own  advice.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  S  H  ;  Arcadiua, 
xL  32.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRATAflU'NE  (*iwT^ovrvi),  a  wife  of 
Dareina  I.,  king  of  Persia,  whose  two  children  by 
this  monwch  Ml  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae, 
(Herod.  Tii.  224.)  [Abrocomk] 

PHRATAPIIERNES  i*parii^i>nts).  1.  A 
Persian  who  held  the  government  of  Parthia  and 
Hyrcania,  under  Dareius  Codomannua,  and  joined 
that  monarch  with  the  contingents  from  the  pn>- 
rinces  aubject  to  his  role,  shortly  before  the  bidtlt* 
of  Arbela,  B.&  SSI.  He  aftuwards  accompanied 
the  king  on  his  fiight  into  Hyrcania,  bat,  ansr  the 
death  of  Dareius,  aurreudered  voluntarily  to  Alex- 
ander, by  whom  he  was  kindly  received,  and 
araeuB  to  have  been  shortly  after  reiastaiad  icibK> 
mpj.    At  least  he  ia  ^m^iph^hi\^iy 
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nf  Parthia,  dunng  the  advwoee  of  Alexander  .ifrninat 
Beanii,  when  h*  was  deUdisd  by  the  king,  loge- 
tlwr  with  Er^iu  and  Cannaa  to  cmsh  tha  revolt 
of  Sntibonianea,  in  Aua.  He  r^nned  the  king  at 
Zariaspa,  the  fijUowing  year.  The  next  winter 
(B.a  3:28—327),  during  the  stay  of  Alexander  at 
Nautaca,  we  find  Pkratapbernea  i^in  detpatched 
to  reduce  the  diwbedient  latnp  of  the  Mwdi  and 
Tapnii,  Autophradatei,  a  lervice  which  he  nicoeaa- 
fiilly  performed,  nod  bronght  tho  rebel  a  captive  to 
the  king,  by  whom  be  was  lubieqnently  put  to 
death.  He  rejoined  Alozander  iii  Indin,  shortly 
after  the  defeat  of  PoruB  ;  but  Mt'ms  tu  have  again 
returned  to  his  utnipy,  from  whence  we  find  him 
■ending  hii  son  PhiinwiHUiea  with  a  large  ttnin  of 
cam^and  beaati  ofburthen,  laden  with  proniioDS 
for  the  supply  of  the  army  dnrin;;  the  toilsome 
march  through  Gedroaia  (Arr.  Anafi.nh  8,  23,  28, 
It.  7,  18,  V.  20,  vi.  27  ;  Curt  *i.  4.  §  23.  viii.  3. 
§  17,  ix.  10.  §  17).  From  this  time  we  hear  no 
more  «f  him  until  after  the  death  of  Alexander. 
In  Uie  firat  dirinon  of  the  provinees  cenuquent  on 
that  event,  he  retained  hia  goreminent  (Diod.  xviii. 
3} ;  but  it  is  probable  that  he  died  previously  to 
the  Becond  partition  at  Triparadeiuu  (u-c  321), 
as  on  that  occasion  we  find  the  satrapy  of  Parthia 
bestowed  on  Philip,  who  had  been  pievioiuly  go- 
vernor of  Sogdiaoa.  (Droyien,  IleUmim.  voL  L 
pp.  49, 

3.  The  king  of  the  Chonumtnns  who  is  called 
Phanumanes  by  Atrian  [Phakasuanks,  No.  1], 
heart  in  CurUua  (nii.  1.  5  8)  the  name  of  Phrata- 
pbemes.  [E.  H.B.] 

PURIXUS  (tpCCot),  •  son  of  Adiamaa  and 
Nephele  or  of  Athsmaa  and  Themista  (Schol.  ad 
Apdio».  Rkad.  ij.  1144),  and  brother  of  Helle, 
and  a  gtaodaon  vt  Aeolus  (Apollon.  Rhod.  ii. 
1141).  In  consequence  of  the  intrigues  of  his 
stepmother,  Ino  (others  state  that  he  offered  him- 
self), he  was  to  be  sacrificed  to  Zeus ;  but  Nephele 
removed  him  and  Helle,  and  the  two  then  rode 
away  on  the  ran  with  the  golden  fleece,  the  gift  of 
Hermes,  throu|h  the  air.  According  to  Hyginua 
IFdh  3),  Phnxus  and  Helle  were  thrown  by 
Dionysus  into  a  state  of  madness,  and  while  wan- 
dering about  in  a  forest,  they  were  removed  by 
Nephele.  Between  Sigenni  and  the  Chosonesus, 
Helle  felt  into  the  sea  which  was  afterwards  colled 
alter  her  the  Hellespont ;  but  Phrixus  arrived  in 
Colchis,  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  who  gave  him 
bis  daughter  Chalciope  in  marriage  (corop.  SchoL 
ad  AptiUcM.  Rlad.  ii.  1123,  1149).  Phrixus  fiacri- 
liued  the  nun  which  bad  carried  him,  to  Zeus 
Phyxins  or  L^pbystius  {HthoX.  ud  ApoUon,  Rkod. 
ii.  653 ;  Psus.  i.  24.  %  2),  and  gave  its  skin  to 
Aeetea,  who  fiutened  it  to  on  oak  tree  in  the 
grove  of  .Arcs. 

By  Chalciope  Phrixus  became  the  father  of 
Argus,  Melaa,  Phrontis,  Cytisorus,  and  Presboii 
(Apollod.  19.  §  I J  Hygin.  Fab.  14 ;  Pnus. 
ix.  34.  85;  Scbol.  ad  ApMm.  ^od.  iL  1123; 
Tietz.  ad  Lye.  23;  Diod.  iv.  47).  Phrixiin 
died,  in  old  ngo  in  the  kingdom  of  Aeetes,  or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  killed  by  Aeetes  in 
consequence  of  an  oracle  (Apollon.  Rbnd.  ii.  1 1  .'i  t  ; 
Hygin.  Fab.  3),  or  he  returned  to  Orchomenus,  in 
the  country  of  tbo  MinyanK.  (Pans.  ix.  34'.  §  h  ; 
comp.  Atkahas;  Jas»n.)  lit.  S.] 

PHRONTIS  (V^")-  1-  A  son  oF  Phrixus 
and  Chalciope.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  I ;  Apilkm.  Rliod. 
U.  1157  i  Hygin.  i^ui.  14.) 
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2.  A  son  of  Onetor,  was  the  helnisnun  of  Me- 
oelnuB.    (Horn.  Od.  iii.  282  ;  Paua.  z.  25.  %  2.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Panthous,  of  whom  Homer 
speaks.  {IL  xvii.  40.)  [L,  S.] 

PHRONTON  {*p6yTtty\  the  antbw  of  two 
epignuns  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (Brundc,  A*aL 
voL  ii.  p.  346  ;  Jacobs,  Anik,  Graee.  vol.  iii.  p.  5fi, 
xiii  p.  938 ).  Jaeoba  suppose*  him  to  be  the  rhe- 
torician of  Emisa, mentitmed by  Snidas  who 
liv«d  in  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Seventa,  and  died  at 
Athens  at  the  age  oC  sixty,  and  who  was  the  uncle 
of  the  celebrated  critic  Longinus.  He  is  constantly 
confounded  with  the  distinguished  Roman  orator, 
M.  Cornelius  Fronto,  the  tutor  of  M.  Antoninus. 
(See  Ruhnken,  Dimii.  PkHoL  da  Loh^mo,  f  ni.  p. 
6,  Opuee.  p.  491.)  [P.S.] 

PHRY'GIA  (♦(»w7fB),  a  danghler  of  Cecrope, 
fnm  whom  the  country  of  Phrygia  waa  believed 
to  have  derived  its  name  (Plin.  H.  N.  v.  32). 
Phrygia  is  also  used  for  Cybele,  as  the  goddess 
who  was  worshipped  above  all  others  in  Phrygia 
(Virg.  Ae».  vil  139  ;  Strab.  x.  p.  469),  and  as  a 
surname  of  Athena  (Minerva)  on  account  of 
tlie  Polladinm  which  wm  brought  from  Phrygia. 
(Ov.  MtL  xiii.  537 ;  oopwora  ApoUod.  iii.  12. 
§  3.)  [L.  S.] 

PHRYOILLUS,  on  artirt,  wh>  appem  to 
have  been  one  of  the  most  andent,  as  wdl  as  one 
of  the  most  celebrated  medallists  and  engraven  of 
precioua  stones.  There  is  a  very  beautiful  intaglio 
by  him,  representing  Love  seated  and  supporting 
himself  on  the  ground,  in  the  attitude  of  those 
figures  of  boys  pWying  the  game  of  astragals,  which 
so  often  occurs  m  the  woriu  of  udoit  an.  The 
form  of  the  letters  of  the  Dame  4PvnAA0a,  the 
large  sise  of  tho  wings  of  the  figure  of  Love,  and 
the  whole  style  of  the  gem,  concur  to  show  that 
tho  artist  belonged  to  the  eariier  Greek  school. 
There  is  also  engraved  upon  this  gem  a  bivalve  shell, 
which  also  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Syntcnse ;  whence 
it  may  be  inferred  that  the  arUst  was  a  Syneusan. 
This  conjectnn  become*  a  certainhr  through  the 
fact,  recently  published  by  Raoul-Rochette,  that 
there  exist  medals  of  Syracuse,  on  which  the  nnmu 
of  Pbrygillus  is  inscribed.  One  medal  of  this  type 
is  in  the  possession  of  R.  Rochette  himself  who 
has  given  an  engraving  of  it  on  the  title-page  of 
his  Lellre  a  M.  Sckorn,  by  the  side  of  an  engraving 
of  the  gem  already  mentioned.  Another  medal  <^ 
this  typo  is  in  the  collection  of  the  Due  de  Luynes. 
The  tame  collection  contains  another  very  beautiful 
Syracusan  medal,  in  bronae,  hearing  the  ioscriptiou 
4PT,  which  no  one  can  now  hesitate  to  reoognite  as 
the  iniUoI  letters  of  the  name  nfjaSltu.  Baonl- 
Rocbette  aocounls  these  three  medaJa  to  be  among 
the  most  predoua  remains  of  anoent  nnmianatic 
art. 

Tho  identification,  in  this  inatance,  of  a  distin- 
guished medallist  uid  gon-engraver,  goes  far  to 
settle  the  question,  whiu  has  been  long  discussed, 
whether  those  profecnons  were  pursued  by  the 
mme  or  by  different  classea  of  artists  among  tho 
Gri-eka.  (R.  Rochette,  LeUn  k  M.  StkoTM,  pp.  79 
—113,  HR,  2d  edition.)  [P-S-] 

PHRYLUS,  a  painter,  whom  Pliny  places  at 
01.  90,  B.  c.  420,  with  Aglaophon,  Cephtaaodoms, 
and  Kveuor,  the  fitther  of  Parriiaaius  ;  of  all  o( 
wliom  he  says,  that  they  were  distiiigtiished,  but 
not  deserving  of  any  lengthened  discussion  (amks 
jam  illuttra,  non  tamen  in  (jmbut  kaenre  erjxaUia 
.e^/..i«xx».J..^^^g^^[P.S.J 
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PHftTNB  {*pim),  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Athenian  het&tiae,  wu  the  daughter  of  Epiclea,  and 
a  natiTe  of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia,  She  was  of  very 
bumble  origin,  and  <niginally  gained  her  livelihood 
hj  gathering  capen ;  but  her  beauty  procured  for  her 
•ftenrarda  ao  niHch  wealth  that  ahe  is  said  to  hare 
olfcnd  to  rebuild  the  walls  of  Thebes,  after  they 
had  been  deatroyed  by  Alexander,  if  she  might  be 
allowed  to  put  up  thia  inicription  on  the  wnlls : — 
•*  Alexander  detimyed  them,  but  Phnme,the  he- 
tniBy  idpiilt  then."  8he  bad  omoi^  her  admiren 
tmaj  of  the  moat  celebrated  men  of  the  age  of 
Phibp  and  Alexander,  and  the  beauty  of  her  form 
gave  file  to  Bonn  oS  the  greatest  woriis  of  art.  The 
orator  Hyperides  waa  one  of  her  loTers,  and  he  de- 
fended her  when  she  was  accused  by  Euthias  on 
one  occasion  of  aome  cajntal  charge  ;  bat  when  the 
dnqMBes  of  her  advocate  fiuled  to  mom  the  jndgea, 
he  bade  her  tmcorer  her  breast,  and  thus  enauied 
her  acqaittal.  The  most  celebrated  picture  of 
Apdlea,  bir  "Venns  Anadyomene"  [Apsllks, 
p.  322,  h.],  is  said  to  have  been  a  representiition  of 
Phiyne,  who,  at  a  public  festival  at  Eteusis,  entered 
the  sea  with  dishevelled  hair.  The  celebrated 
Cnidian  Venus  of  Praxiteles,  who  waa  one  of  her 
lovers,  was  taken  from  her  [Praxitblss],  and  he 
expressed  his  love  for  her  in  an  epigram  which  he 
insaribed  on  the  base  of  a  statue  of  Cupid,  which 
he  gav«  to  her,  and  wluch  she  dedicated  at  Thes- 
pian Such  idmintiim  did  aha  exdte,  that  her 
neighbottia  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  statue  of  her, 
made  of  gold,  and  resting  on  a  base  of  Pentelicon 
marble.  Accordingto  Apollodorus (ap. Athen.xiii. 
p.  591,  e.)  there  were  two  hetairae  olt  the  name  of 
Pbyne,  one  of  whom  was  soraamed  Clausilegos 
and  the  other  Saperdinm ;  and  according  to  Hero- 
dieaa  (iUL)  there  were  also  two,  oat  the  Thespian, 
and  the  other  snmamed  Sestus.  Tbe  Thespian 
Phryne,  however,  is  the  only  one  of  whom  we  have 
any  aeconnt.  (Athen.  xiii.  pp.  590,  591,  558,  c 
567,  e,  583,  b.c  585,  e.  I ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  ix.  3*2  ; 
Akiphra),  i^.  i.  31  ;  Plin.  /f.lsT.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19. 
I  10  i  Propert.  ii,  5  ;  Jaeobs,  AU,  Mtu.  toL  iii. 
ppi  18,  Ac;  Se,  &c) 

PHRY^ICHUS  (*p6nxos%  an  Athenian 
general,  the  son  of  Stiatonides  (Schol.  odAriiUiph. 
LJr».3^3).  In  &  c  412be  was  sentout  with  two 
otbeca  in  command  of  a  fleet  of  40  ships  to  the 
coast  of  AstB  Minor.  The  troops  encamped  in  the 
trtfiuwy  of  Miletus.  A  battle  ensued  if  which 
tbe  Athenians  were  victorious.  A  Peloponnesian 
fleet  having  arrived  soon  after,  the  colleogaes  of 
Phrynichus  were  for  risking  an  engagement,  from 
which  Phrynichus  (wisely,  as  Thucvdides  thinks) 
diMoadfld  them  (Thuc.  viil  25,  27,  &e.).  In 
4U,  when  proposals  were  made  to  the  Athenians 
at  Samoa  on  the  part  of  Aldlnades,  who  offered  to 
accm  for  them  Perrian  aid  if  an  ol^onihy  were 
catdbHshed  instead  of  a  democracy,  Phrynichus 
again  o&red  some  sagacions  advice,  pointing  out 
the  dangers  into  which  such  a  course  would  plunge 
theat,  and  expressing  bis  belief  that  Alcibiades 
was  not  at  heart  mora  fHendly  to  an  oligarchy 
than  to  a  demoeran,  and  his  doubts  as  to  hia 
power  of  executing  his  promiaea.  Peisander  and 
the  rtber  members  of  the  oligarchical  faction,  how- 
ever, alighted  hia  advice,  and  sent  a  deputation  to 
A^ent.  PhiTnichua,  fearing  for  hu  amty  in  case 
Alcibiades  ahonld  be  reatored,  sent  a  letter  to 
Aatyochns,  infbnning  him  of  tlw  machinationa  of 
AkilHRdes.   Aatyoebui  betnycd  the  comnnnica- 


tion  to  Tisi^hemes  and  Alcibiades,  and  the  latter 
complained  to  hia  friendi  in  the  Athenian  arma- 
ment of  the  treason  of  Phrynichus,  and  demanded 
that  he  ihould  be  put  to  death.  Thiriwall  (voL  fv. 
p.  34)  is  at  a  loss  to  decide  whether  the  conduct  of 
Phrynichus  upon  thia  occasion  was  the  result  of  a 
blind  want  of  caution,  or  a  bold  and  subtle  artifice. 
He  wrote  again  to  Aatyochna,  offering  to  betray 
the  Athenian  armament  into  hia  hands,  and  before 
the  letter  of  Aldbiadea,  to  whom  Aatyochni  again 
diowed  the  letter  of  Phrynichus,  who  aeot  a 
fresh  charge  against  Phrynichus,  oould  reach  the 
Athenians,  Phiynichus  warned  the  Athoiiaiis  that 
the  enemy  were  preparing  to  surprise  their  encamp- 
ment By  theae  meana  he  made  it  appear  that 
the  charges  of  Aldbiadea  were  gronndleas,  and 
preferred  against  hna  out  of  personal  ennuty. 
Soon  afkerwatds  Peiauder,  wiahug  to  nl  Phn^ 
nichus  out  the  way,  |»«ciind  his  rea£  In  the 
subsequent  progress  the  oligarcfaical  intrigues, 
when  the  oligarchical  faction  (bund  that  the  hopes 
held  out  to  them  by  Aldbiadea  were  poundleas, 
and  that  they  could  get  on  better  without  him 
than  with  him,  Phrynichus  again  joined  them,  and, 
in  conjoncdon  with  Antiphon,  Peiaander,  and 
Theramenea,  took  a  prominent  part  in  the  revolu- 
tion which  iaaued  in  the  establishment  of  the  oli- 
garchy of  the  Four  Hundred.  When,  on  the 
junction  effected  between  Aidbiades  and  the 
Atheniaiu  at  Saraos,  TherameiuB  and  othara 
counselled  the  oligarchs  to  make  the  best  tenns 
they  contd  with  their  antagoniata,  Phrynichus  was 
one  of  tbe  ftremost  in  oppoaing  every  thing  of  the 
kind,  and  with  Antiphon  and  ten  others  was 
sent  to  Sparta  to  negotiate  a  peace.  On  hia  return 
he  was  assassinated  in  the  agma  by  a  yonng 
Athenian,  who  was  aMiited  hjr  an  Aqpre.  The 
former  escaped,  but  the  latter  was  leiaBd  and  pat 
to  the  torture.  It  appeared  that  the  asMiai nation 
was  the  result  of  a  conspiracy  among  thoae  op- 
posed to  the  oligarchs,  and  the  hitter  found  it  the 
most  prudent  plan  not  to  pursue  the  investigation 
(Thuc  vUl  48,  50,  Ac,  54,  68,  90,  92).  Ly- 
cumu  (adv,  Ltoer.  p.  217,  ed.  Reiaka)  gives  a 
difinent  account  of  hif  sssassiuation.    [CP. M.] 

PHRY'NICHUS(M»''X««>Iite™T-  I-  The 
son  of  Polyphradmon  (or,  ac^irding  to  othera,  of  Mi- 
nyras),  an  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  poet*  to  whom 
the  invention  of  tragedy  ia  ascribed :  he  ia  sold  to 
have  been  thediKipTeofTheapis(Suid.  >.«.).  He 
is  also  spoken  of  OS  before  Aeschylus  (SchoLn^rif- 
lopk.  Ban.  941).  He  is  mentioned  by  the  chnmo- 
graphers  as  flouriahing  at  01.  74,  ac.  483  (Cyrill. 
Julian,  i.  p.  13,  K  ;  Euaeb.  C&roa.  ■.  a.  15S4 ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  t,  a.).  He  gained  hia  first  tragic 
victory  in  01. 67,  ac.511  (Svid.  twenty- 
four  yean  tAet  Tbespii  (b.  c.  535),  twelve  yearn 
aftet  Choerilus  (b.  c.  523),  and  twelve  years  before 
Aeschylus  (b.c.499};  and  his  last  in  01.  76, 
a.  c.  476,  on  which  occasion  Themislodes  was 
hia  choroffwi,  and  recorded  the  event  by  an  in- , 
acription  (Plut.  TimmMt.  5).  Phrynichua  muat. 
therefore,  have  flonriahed  at  least  35  yeati.  He 
probably  went,  like  other  poets  of  the  age,  to  the 
court  of  Htero,  and  there  died  ;  for  the  atatement 
of  the  anonymous  writer  on  Comedy,  in  his  account 
of  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poet  (p.  29),  that  Phry- 
nkhno,  Ae  Km  of  Phradmon,  died  in  Sidly,  evi- 
dently refers  propeiiy  to  the  tragic  poet,(naGGOvnt 
of  his  &ther^  namb 

In  all  the  aeconnts  of  the  rise  mi4  devdanoBt 
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909  PHRYNICHUS. 
of  tngody,  die  chief  ^aoe  after  Theipit  ii  uugned 
U  Flujiikhab  The  •xtenial  and  mednniaJim- 
pnnmaiU  in  the  dnuna  am  indeed  aicribed  to 
each  of  tha  gnat  tra^ediaat  who  lived  at  the  md 
of  the  lixth  and  beginning  of  the  fifth  centuriea 
B.  c,  namely,  Choerunt,  Phrynichui,  Pntiniu,  and 
Aeeehylui ;  and  there  might  well  be  doubta  mi 
Mich  matten,  a*  every  fornwl  impioTeineDt  made 
hy  either  of  theae  poet*  muK,  of  mcetuty,  have 
)>een  adopted  by  the  otfaer*  ;  ao  that  the  tngedy 
which  Phrynichiu  exhibited  in  b.  c.  476,  after 
the  introdttction  of  thoae  improvementa  which  are 
Diually  aaeribed  to  Aoich.vlua,  mutt  have  been 
altogauar  a  dtSMcnt  kind  dT  dium  from  that  with 
which  ha  gained  hie  fint  (oise  in  B.C.  £11.  Of 
■Mh  iaveoiiona,  the  one  aaeribed  to  Phryniehne  ia 
tlie  intNdoctien  of  maika  repreienting  female 
pereMu  in  the  dnma.  But  tho»  improvementa 
which  are  aaeribed  specially  to  Phrynichoi  afiect 
the  internal  poetical  ehancter  «f  tlw  drama,  and 
entitle  him  to  be  cauidered  aa  the  real  inventor 
tragedy,  an  hoaoor  which  the  annenta  were  in 
doubt  whether  to  aarign  to  him  or  to  Theapia  (Plato, 
JfMot,  p.  321).  foe  the  light,  ludicrooa,  Baccha- 
nalian atoriea  of  the  Utter,  he  uilwtituted  regular 
and  leriou*  tubjecta,  taken  either  from  the  heroic 
0^  or  the  heroic  deedi  which  illuatrated  the 
hutory  of  U»  own  Ume.  In  thaae  ha  aimed,  not 
•0  m«u  to  amoaa  Uie  andiaoDa  aa  to  move  th«r 
ptMona ;  and  to  powarfol  waa  the  efiect  of  his 
tragedy  on  the  colore  ofMiletui,  that  the  audience 
bunt  into  tean,  aod  fined  the  poet  a  thouiand 
dnehmae,  becanaa  ha  had  exhiUlad  the  aufieriaga 
of  a  kindled  people^  and  even  paaaed  a  law  that  no 
one  ahould  ever  again  make  me  of  that  drama 
(Herod,  vi,  21 ).  It  haa  been  snppoted  by  Hme 
that  the  aubjecta  choaen  by  Pbrynichua,  and  hia 
node  of  treating  them,  may  have  been  influenced 
by  the  recent  publication,  under  the  care  of  Peiiit- 
tntoi,  ef  the  collected  poema  of  Hmnar;  which 
poema,  in  (met,  Ariatotle  le^arda  aa  the  aonna  of 
the  firat  idea  of  tragedy.  Aeachylua,  tbe  great 
aueceaeor  of  PhrynicBoa,  need  to  aduiowledge  hie 
obligationa  to  Homer,  hpr  mnag  that  Ilia  timdiee 
were  only  rffiaxi)  "rwir  Ofiqpm  firydAaw  Mmimv. 
(Ath.  riiL  p.  348.) 

In  tha  poetry  of  the  dnma,  alao,  Pbrrsi^Ba 
made  very  gnat  improvementa.  To  the  iight  mi- 
metic chonia  of  Tlieepia  be  added  tbe  aablime 
mnaie  of  the  dithynunbie  chonuaea  ;  and  the  efiect 
of  thia  alteration  moat  have  been  to  expel  from  the 
cboraa  mnch  of  the  former  element,  and  to  caoae  a 
better  amngement  of  the  parts  which  wen  waaigned 
n^aetiTely  to  the  chonu  and  the  actor.  We  have 
sercial  ■llnnma  to  tha  aublime  grandeur,  and  the 
aweet  harmony  of  hit  ehomi  longs.  Ariatopbanet 
mon  than  once  contrattt  tliene  ancient  and  beauti- 
fnl  melodiet  with  the  involved  refinementt  of  kier 
poeta  iAv.  748,  Ft^  319, 369^  Ain.  911,  1394, 
ntiaa.  164 ;  Gomp.  ScboL  oif  and  orf  Am.  941 ) ; 
some  writen  ascribe  to  Phrjmichua  the  ancient 
hynm  to  I^llat  which  Ariati^hanea  refert  to  at  a 
model  of  the  old  poetry  {NiJk  964  ;  camp.  Lau- 
PROCLm)  ;  and  nia  wen  among  the  paeans  which 
it  was  ctutomary  to  aing  at  the  dote  of  banquets 
and  of  aMcifieea  (Bode,  (M  d.  HtUm.  Didakmmd, 
vol.  it.  pt  1.  ^  70). 

Phrynichns  appean  moreover  to  have  paid 
particular  attention  to  the  dances  of  the  chorus  ; 
and  then  n  an  epignun  aaeribed  to  him,  cele- 
tnttnff  Ui  skill  im  tta  bmation  of  fignret  (PluL 
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Sympo*.  iii.  9).  Snidat  alio  says  that  he  cwnpoted 
^rrhie  daaoet  («.«.). 

In  thednmnof  Phrynicluia,  however,  theehonu 
still  retained  the  principal  pUce,  and  it  waa  re- 
served for  Aeschylua  and  Sophodea  to  loing  Um 
dialt^e  and  action  into  their  due  potition.  Thita 
Arittophanet,  while  attacking  Aeschylus  for  this 
very  £iult,  inthnatei  that  it  was  a  nmouit  of  tbe 
drama  of  Phrynichut  (Am.  906,  &c)  ;  and  one  of 
the  problemt  of  Aristotle  it,  **  Why  were  the  porta 
of  the  age  of  Phrynichut  more  lyric  than  the  Inter 
tr^edians  to  which  bit  antwer  it  that  the  lyric 
paru  wen  much  mora  extensive  than  the  nanative 
in  Uieir  tngediaa.   (Pnib.  six.  81.) 

Of  the  several  plajt  of  Phrynicirat  we  have  verj 
Little  informaUon.  Snidaa,  who  (aa  in  other  iu- 
ttanoea)  has  two  articles  upon  him,  derived,  no 
doubt,  from  difierent  sources,  give*  the  fbllowintr 
titles: — UAtufttrUu  (or  lUotfiw',  Pans.  z.  31.  g 
2),  Alyivrtoit  'Axrautv,  'AAjn|OTi^  'A*to*oi  4 
AfAwt,  AlmuM  4  Uipm  4  >si*waH,  AnaUn, 
'AfW^  'Hprr^inh  ud  'AAmu  HiA^tftMi'  (or 
MtAifroti  SiiMffit).  The  hut  of  these  ph^a,  which 
has  already  been  referred  to,  mutt  have  been  acted 
after  b.  c  494,  the  year  in  which  Miletut  wm 
token  by  the  Peniana.  Suidas  omiu  one  of  tiin 
most  celebrated,  and  apparently  one  of  his  best 
plajt,  namely,  Uie  /UoaiiiiMi  which  had  for  its 
subject  the  <kfeat  of  the  Peruan  invaden,  and  to 
which  Aeachylua  is  said  by  an  ancient  writer  to 
have  been  greatly  indebted  in  hia  P«r»a»  (ArgiuH. 
H  AtaoL  Ptn.).  The  conjecluie  of  Bentley  aet-nis 
very  probable,  that  this  was  the  ^y  with  wliicli 
Phiynichut  gained  his  last  recorded  victory,  witli 
Themittoclei  for  hia  choragnt.  Phrynichus  had  n 
■on,  PolyphradinoR,  who  was  alao  a  tragic  poet. 
(Fabric.  BUil.  Graec  vol.  il  p.  316;  Bentley, ^m- 
mwr  to  Boyk  ;  Welcker,  Die  Gned.  Trag.  fip.  lU, 
127  ;  MiUlec  ;  Bode  ;  Bembatdy.) 

2.  A  tragic  actor,  son  of  Chorodes,  whom  Suidas 
confonnds  with  the  gnat  tragic  poet,  hut  who  ia 
distinguished  from  him  by  a  acboliatt  on  Ariic 
tophanei  (Av,  750),  who  mentiona  four  Phrynichi, 
the  tragic  poet,  the  tragic  actor,  the  oomic  poet,  niid 
a  general.  Thit  actor  ia  no  doubt  Uie  person 
whose  dandng  is  ridiculed  by  Ariatophanes,  in  piit- 
sages  which  Bentley  erroneously  referred  to  thu 
tragic  poet  (K«9h  1481,  lftl5).  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Andoddea  as  *finixM  i  ifixv^y-*""' 
(De  Mysi.  p.  24) ;  and  an  attack  in  the  ClouJt  of 
Ariatophanea  (1092),  on  the  bnigic  acton  of  the 
day  ia  explained  by  the  scholiast  as  referring  to 
Plufynichus.  (See  hfeineke,  Hid,  Grit.  Om.  Gnuc, 
pp.  148,  149.) 

3.  A  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy  (rwf  hnhv- 
rifmy  Ttjt  opxnlai  nMfxaXias),  was,  according  Ut 
tbe  most  probable  statement,  the  ton  of  Eunoniides 
(SchoU  ad  Arittoph.  Rom.  14).  He  first  exliibitrd, 
aecording  to  Snidat,  in  OL  86,  R.O.  481,  wheiv, 
however,  we  thould  perhaps  nad  OL  87,  fur  the 
anonymous  writer  on  Comedy  (p.  29)  placet  him, 
with  Eupolit.  at  OL  87-  3,  n.  c.  429  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
tub  ann.).  Nothing  more  la  known  of  the  life  of 
Phrynichus,  for  tbe  statement  of  the  anonymoau 
writer,  that  he  died  in  Sicily,  refer*,  in  all  proba- 
bility, to  the  tragic  poet  (see  above],  and  the  story 
of  a  scholiast  {ad  Arid^.  Ram.  700)  about  his 
being  elected  a  geuend,  is  an  error  which  has  been 
auflidently  exposed  by  Bentley  and  Meineke> 

Phiynichos  waa  ranked  by  the  gmmmariana 
among  tha  most  distiugnithed  poets  of  the  Old 
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Ctmtdj  {Anon,  de  Com.  p.  28),  and  die  elegance 
and  vigour  of  his  extant  fcagmenti  luatnin  this 
jn^Bcirt.  Aiuto^wnea,  indeed,  attacks  hiiu,  to- 
jfBtBcr  with  Bther  eiaiiie  poett.  Cor  die  m  of  low 
ud  obMletti  buffbonerj  (Am.  U),baltbe scholiast 
en  tba  passBgo  asserta  that  tboce  was  nothing  of 
the  sort  in  bis  extant  plays.  He  was  also  churged 
vith  Gomipunj;  both  language  and  metre,  and  with 
pl^ansm  ;  the  hut  of  these  cbaiges  was  brought 
^pinat  him  hy  the  comic  poet  Heimippni,  in  bia 
*upiUt'fm  (SdiaLadArM>plL  I.  c,  and  An.  750). 
These  necaa^iaM  are  probably  to  ber^arded  rather 
as  indications  of  the  height  to  which  the  riralrj  of 
the  comic  poets  was  eanied,  than  as  the  statement 
of  actual  truibs.  We  find  Eupolis  also  charged  by 
Aristophanes  with  plagiarisms  from  Phrjuichus 
(XwL  553).  On  the  sut^^  of  metre,  we  are  in- 
famed  tiM  Pfaiynidiaa  inrcntad  the  /mw  a  J/i- 
»or*  CatalacHc  vene,  which  was  named  after  him 
(Marios  Victor,  p.  2542,  Putsch  ;  Hephoest.  p.  67, 
OaieC) :  about  auother  metre,  the  TriKiatmy  there 
is  tone  doubt  (tee  Meineke,  pp.  150, 151).  His 
hmiiagn  is  gnenUy  terse  and  degant,  but  he 
semeliuiBa  usee  wMda  of  peculiar  famatioB  (Mei- 
■du,  p.  151).  The  eelel^ted  gianunitrian,  Didy- 
au  «  Akxandria,  wrote  commentaries  on  Ph^- 
nichus,  one  of  whitji,  on  the  lSif6wojy  is  quoted  by 
Atbenaeua  (ix.  p.  371,  C). 

The  nnniber  of  his  comedies  is  stated  b;  the 
anonjmons  wntac  on  caauAj  (p.  S4}  at  t«n  ;  and 
Suidu  gives  the  nma  number  of  titles,  namely, 
*EfM(ATi|t,  mn*sf^  Kptfivt,  KavioffTid,  2^u/>ui, 
TpmyvfitA  4  'Av<X«Mf^  HonfTpra-oi,  VLoiatu, 
Mm^t,  ripoaoT puu,  the  subjects  of  which  are 
folly  discussed  by  HanekcL  The  Hot^^tovos  was 
acted,  with  the  Birda  of  Aristophanes  and  die  Co- 
wotUu  of  AmeipaiH,  in  0L9l.  8,  B.a  414,  and 
obtained  the  third  piiia ;  and  the  HeSirai  woa 
acted,  with  the /Vti^t^  Aristophanes  and  thefSao- 
fkom  of  Plato,  in  01.  93.  3,  B.  a  405,aad  obtaioed 
the  second  prize.  (Fabric.  B&L  Onm.  vol.  it.  pp. 
4S3,  484  ;  Meioeke,  Frag.  Cam.  Graee.  ToL  L  pp. 
146—160,  ii.  pp.  580 — 608  ;  Bcrgk,  Rdiq.  Cbm. 
AU.  Amt.  pp.  SCO.  &c)  [P.  S.] 

PHKYNIS.  (Phbvnnis.] 

PH  K  Y  N  IbCUS  (tpwltrmf ),  an  Achaean,  who 
was  engaged  in  the  expeditioR  of  Cyrus  the  Younger. 
When  the  Cyteans  had  been  deeeired  by  the  ad- 
vcntnm  Coemtadai  at  Bjiantinm,  b.  c.  400,  Phry- 
nisoM  was  one  of  those  who  advised  th^  they 
should  enter  the  service  of  Senthes,  the  Odryuan 
prince,  who  wanted  thejr  ud  for  the  recovery  of 
his  dominions.  We  find  Phryniscus  afterwards, 
together  with  Timasioo  and  Cleanor,  joining  cor 
duJl/  with  Xtnt^hon  in  his  endeavour  to  obtain 
&«n  Scathes  ths  pay  that  was  due,  and  to  baffling 
the  attempt  of  HemiMdea  of  Maiomda  to  divide 
the  Oieck  genenls  (Xen.  AwA.  viL  2.  $8  >•  2,  5. 
S3  4.  10).   [Hbuclsid^  No  16.]       [E.  E.] 

PHRYNNIS  {*piwfu),  or  PHRYNIS  {*f»- 
mi),  a  eelcbiBted  didiyrambic  poet,  of  the  time  of 
the  Peloponnesian  war,  was  a  native  of  Mytileite, 
bat  floflirisbed  at  Athens.  His  fiuhcr's  name 
seena  to  have  been  Camon,  or  Combon,  but  the 
true  form  u  very  doubtful.  Respecting  his  own 
name,  also,  there  is  a  doubt,  but  the  funu  Fkiyntat 
is  the  geonine  AeoHc  form.  He  beioiiged  to  tJie 
l«esbian  school  of  utharoedic  music,  having  been 
imtraeltd  by  Aristodeitus,  a  musician  of  the  time 
of  tke  Perrian  wurs,  who  chimed  a  lineal  deaoent 
fam  TMpundur.   Define  vmiving  the  inatmc^ou 
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of  this  muudan,  Phrynnis  bad  been  a  flute-player, 
which  may  partly  account  fur  the  liberties  he  took 
with  the  music  of  the  cithara.  His  iimovationa, 
efiiuninactes,  and  frigidness  are  repeatedly  attacked 
by  the  comic  poets,  especially  Pherecrates  (ajt,  Plvi. 
d»Mu$.p.  1146;  Meineke, Cmwc. voL 
ii.  p.  326,  &c)  and  Aristophanes  (JVaA,  971,  comp. 
SfAoL).  Among  the  irumvations  which  he  is  said 
to  have  made,  was  the  addition  of  two  strings  to 
the  heptachord  ;  and  Plutarch  relate*  that,  when 
he  went  to  Sparta,  the  Ephors  est  off  two  of  his 
nine  suing*,  only  leaving  him  the  ebt^ee^  whether 
he  would  sacriSce  the  two  lowest  or  the  two  highest. 
The  whole  story,  however,  is  doubtfiil ;  for  it  is 
not  improbable  that  the  number  of  strings  had  been 
increased  at  an  eoriier  period,  (For  a  fuller  dis- 
cussion of  his  mnucal  ianovationB,  see  Schmidt, 
DiayramU.  pp.  89—05.) 

Phrynnis  wss  the  fint  who  gained  the  vietwy  in 
the  musical  contest*  established  by  Pericles,  in 
connection  with  the  Panathenaic  festival  (Sch(4.  ad 
Arulapk.  /fab.  I.  c.\  probably  in  &  c.  445  (MiUler, 
Omek.  d.  Grmk.  £M.  vol  H.  p.  286).  He  wa* 
one  of  the  iutnwtoca  of  Timotbens,  who,  however, 
defeated  himon  one  occauon.  (MijlW,/,e,)  rP.S.1 

PHRYNON.  [ALCAaua] 

PBRYNON,  a  statuary,  whom  PUny  mentions 
as  the  disd[4e  of  Poly  deitus,  and  who  most,  theie- 
fiire,  have  lived  about  408.  His  country  is 
not  mentioned.  (Il.If.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19  ;  respect- 
ing the  true  reading  see  Thiersch,  .^Miaien,  p. 
276.)  [P.  S.J 

PHRYNUS.  artists.  1.  A  Greek  staMmr^, 
whose  mime  is  only  known  by  an  inscriptiw  in 
ancient  characters,  on  a  small  bronze  figure  foiuid 
at  Locri.  (ViscooU,  Mtu.  Pto-dam,  voL  iv.  pi. 
xlix.  p.  66.) 

2.  A  maker  of  vases,  whosa  name  occurs  on  n 

vase  of  an  andoit  s^e,fcnndat  Vnlei,Bnd  aosr 
in  the  collection  of  Jl£  Domnd.  The  inacriptin  !■ 
as  follows: 

*PVNOSEPOUSENXAIPEinW. 

(Raoul-Rochetle,  Lmn  d  M.  Sdom,  p.  56,  2d 
«!.)  [P.S.] 

PHTHIA  1.  A  daughter  of  Amphion 

and  Niobe.    (ApoUod.  iii.  5.  §  6.) 

2.  The  beloved  of  Apollo,  by  whom  she  became 
tin  mother  of  Dorus,  lAodocua,  and  Ptdypoetes. 
(ApoOod.  L  7.  S  0  ;  comp.  AnoLua.) 

S.  The  name  in  tone  traditions  given  to  the 
mistreso  of  Amyntor.  (Tsetx.  ad  Lge.  421 ;  comp. 
Pmobnix,  No. 2.)  [L.  S.] 

PHTHIA  (♦flia).  1.  A  daughter  of  Menou  of 
Pbarsalus,  the  Theasalian  hipparch  [Mi.non,  N(^ 
4],  and  wife  of  Aeacida%  king  of  Epaitui,  by  whom 
she  becamo  the  mother  of  the  celebmted  PyrriiuH 
aa  well  as  two  danghlen :  Dtf  oaHBU,  the  wife 
of  Demetrius  PoUorcetes  and  Tn]!bs,  of  whom 


com  or  ramta. 
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notbing  more  u  known  (Plat  l^rrh,  1).  Het 
pntnit  it  fbund  on  Rome  of  the  coin*  of  her  ton 
PTrriros.   (Edchel,  toL  iL  p.  170.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  AlezwMler  IL,kitigofEpeiRtt, 
who  wu  nuirried  to  Demetrina  IL,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. The  match  waa  arranged  bjr  her  mother 
Olympias,  who  wna  deiiront  of  thu  wcuring  the 
powerfol  aHUtanee  of  the  Macedonian  king  to 
an^ort  heraelf  m  tba  thnme  of  Epeinu  after  the 
death  of  Alezandor.  (Juttin.  xxriii.  L)  [E.H.B.] 

PHTHIUS  (MM-  1-  A  eon  of  PoMidon  hy 
Larina,  from  wjiom  Phthia  in  Thessaly  was  taid 
to  hare  derived  its  name,  (Eoatalh.  ad  Horn,  p. 
320  ;  Dion;!.  L  17.) 

2,  One  of  the  aona  of  Lyeaen.  (Apollod.  ilL  8. 
»  L)  [L.  8.1 

PHURNE9,  JOANNES.  tJoANNis;  No. 
101.] 

PHURNUTUS  {♦oupvoifror),  is  no  other  than 
L.  Annaeus  Gomutna  [CoRNirrus,  p.  859],  whoae 
tnythological  treatise  was  firtt  pnbliihed  under  thia 
iHUiM,  bjr  Aldus,  Venice,  1605,  with  theo/tiu,  how- 
em,  Comnttia.  He  i>  alao  called  UoKv&t^tniS 
4otpmifret,  and  Oeaiier  eaya  that  a  treatise  under 
this  name,  treating  of  the  labours  of  Hercules,  was 
extant  in  his  time  in  one  of  the  Venetian  librariea 
(Fabrie,  BSil.  Graec  vol.  iii.  p.  556).  We  trans- 
cribe the  thie  of  the  Jaat  edition  of  this  work, 
fton  Engdnumn^  B^mOttoa :  **  Phnmutna  (s.  Cor> 
natnt)  L.  A'nnaetu,  De  Natnra  Deonim  ex  schedia 
J.  Bapt  d'Ansse  de  Villoison  recens.  commenta- 
nii([ne  instr.  Frid.  Oaamtta.  Adjecta  est  J.  de 
Villoison  de  Theologia  Phyaica  Stoicnmm  com- 
menlat.  Oottingae."  1844.  [W.  M.G.] 

PHYA.  [PBisiiTiiATtn,p.  170,a.] 
PHYLACUS  (*rfAain)t}.  L  A  son  of  DeioD 
and  IMomede,  was  married  to  Pcriclynene  or 
ClTiaene,  the  daughter  of  Minyas,  by  whom  he 
beeatne  the  bther  of  Ipbiclaa  and  Alcimede  (Horn. 
IL  iL  706 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §§  4,  12).  He  was  be- 
lieved to  be  the  founder  of  the  town  of  Pbylace,  in 
Tbemij  (Enslath.  mI  Ham.  p.  323).  The  patro- 
nymic Phybceia  ia  applied  to  his  daughter  Alci- 
tMde  (Apollon,  Rhod.  i.  47),  and  his  descendants, 
Phylacus,  Iphiclua,  and  ProUsilaus  are  called 
Phyladdefc  (Horn.  IL  iL  706  ;  Propert.  i.  19  ; 
camp.  Horn.  Od.  sr.  SSL) 

2.  A  son  of  Iphiclns,  and  gnndson  of  No.  I. 
(Euatatb.  ad  Horn.  L  c.) 

3.  A  Delphian  hero,  to  whom  a  sanctuary  was 
dedicated  at  DriphL  (Pans.  z.  23.  §  3,  8.  §  4 ; 
Herod,  riii.  39.) 

4.  A  Trojan,  who  was  slain  by  Leitus.  (Horn. 
/ixrilBl.)  [L.S.] 

PHYLARCHUS  (*ii\cif>xef).  LAoadreof 
Centuripa  m  Sicily,  pondered  by  Verrcs.  (Cic. 
Kerr.  i<r.  12,  23.) 

2.  Of  Halns,  taken  by  the  pimtes  off  the  coast 
of  Sicily.  (Cic  Ferr.  r.  34,  4S.) 

PHYLARCHU3  (*ifAapx<>^}i  &  Oreek  histo- 
rical writer,  was  a  contemporary  of  A  rat  us.  The 
name  is  sometimea  written  Pkihrduu,  but  there 
is  no  reason  to  adopt  the  supposition  of  Wytten- 
fasch  (ad  Plut  tie  Ii.  at  Otir.  p.  211),  that  there 
were  two  different  writers,  one  named  Phg/artAut 
and  the  other  FUlarAu.  Hi*  birthi^ace  is 
doabtfuL  We  leam  from  Suidaa  (a  t>.)  that  three 
diHerent  citiea  arc  mentioned  as  his  native  place, 
Athens,  Naucntia  in  Egypt,  or  Sicyon ;  but  as 
Athenuu  calls  him  (ii.  pw56,c)  an  Athenian  or 
NucntUitt,  we  may  Irave  the  claims  of  Sieyon  out 


of  the  question.  We  may  Uierefbre  conclude  that 
be  was  bom  either  at  Athens  or  Nancrada  ;  and 
it  is  probable  that  the  Utter  was  his  native  town, 
and  that  he  afterwards  removed  to  Athens,  where 
be  spent  the  greater  part  of  his  life^  Respectii^ 
the  date  of  Phylarchns  there  is  less  uncertainty.  We 
leam  from  Polybius  (iL  56)  that  Phylaithue  was 
a  Gontempoiary  of  Aratna,  and  nve  an  acooiint  of 
the  mme  erenta  ai  the  lutar  did  in  his  history. 
Aratus  died  &  c.  SIS,  and  his  woric  ended  at  a.  c. 
220  ;  we  may  therefore  place  Phylarchns  at  about 
B.U.  215. 

The  credit  of  Phykrchus  as  an  historian  is 
vehemently  attacked  by  Polybius  (ii  5^  Ac), 
who  dianes  him  with  fidsi^ing  histOTy  through 
his  pattiBfl^  to  CleomoMs,  and  bia  hitnd  agunat 
Anrtua  and  the  Achaaans.  The  aocimtioti  is 
probably  not  onfonnded,  but  it  might  be  retorted 
with  equal  justice  upon  Polybina,  who  has  fiiUen 
into  the  opposite  error  of  exaggerating  the  meriu 
of  Aratus  and  bis  party,  and  depreciating  Cleo- 
menes,  whom  he  has  certainly  both  misrepre- 
sented and  misunderstood.  (Comp.  Niebahr, 
Kleme  Schri/ten,  vol-  i.  p.  270,  note.)  Tha 
accusation  of  Polybina  is  repeated  by  Plntarch 
{AraL  38),  but  it  cornea  with  rather  a  bad  grace 
from  the  latter  writer,  since  there  can  be  little 
doubt,  aa  Lucht  has  ahown,  ^at  bia  Una  tk  Af^ 
and  Cleomenea  are  taken  almost  entirdy  mm 
Phylarchus,  to  whom  he  is  likewise  indebted  for 
the  latter  part  of  his  life  of  Pyrrhua.  The  vivid 
and  graphic  style  of  Phylarchus,  of  which  we  shall 
say  a  few  woris  below,  was  well  suited  to  Plu- 
tarch's purpose.  It  has  likewise  been  remariced 
by  Heeren  (Cbnmext  Sbaet.  Octtu^.  vd.  xt*FP> 
186,  Ac),  that  Trogoa  Pompeius  took  fiom  Phy- 
larchns ^t  portion  of  his  weric  which  treated  of 
the  same  times  aa  were  cnntaiDed  in  Uie  history  of 
Phylarchns.  That  Plntarch  and  Trogua  borrowed 
almost  the  -very  worda  of  Phylarchua,  appears  from 
a  comparison  of  Justin,  zzviiL  4,  with  Plutardi, 
CtMHt.  29. 

The  style  of  Ph^archna  is  also  strongly  cen- 
sured by  Polybius  {L  c),  who  blame*  him  for 
writing  history  for  the  purpose  of  effect,  and  for 
seeking  to  harrow  up  the  feeling*  of  hia  reader*  by 
the  narmrivn  of  deeds  of  violence  and  horror. 
This  charge  is  to  some  extent  lupported  by  the 
fragments  of  his  work  which  have  come  down  to 
us  ;  but  whether  he  deserve*  all  the  reprehension 
which  Polybina  has  bestowed  upon  him  may  well 
be  questioned,  since  the  unpoetical  character  of 
this  great  historian's  mind  wonld  not  enable  him 
to  foel  mnch  aympaUty  with  a  writer  lilu  Phy 
tarchns,  who  ■eama  to  have  poeaeised  no  amall 
share  of  imi^nation  and  fancy.  It  wonld  appear 
that  the  style  of  Phylarchns  was  too  ambitious  ; 
it  was  oratorical,  and  perhaps  declamatory  ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  it  was  lively  and  attractive,  and 
brought  the  events  of  the  history  vividly  before 
thti  readei' s  mind.  He  was,  howevw,  verj  oeg- 
ligent  in  the  arrangement  of  hia  worda,  as  Diony^ 
sins  has  remarked.  (Diony*.  De  Compoi.  Vert. 
c4.) 

The  following  six  wo^s  are  attributed  to  Phy- 
larchns by  Suidaa:  — 

1.  'IiTTOfitai,  in  28  books,  of  which  we  have 
already  spoken,  and  which  were  by  br  the  aoat 
important  of  his  writings.  This  work  is  thu 
described  by  Soidas :  — "  The  expedition  ^  Pyr- 
rhoa  the  Epeirot  agmiat  Peloponnesus  in  38 
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*bncd[« ;  and  H  GomM  down  to  Ptojeraaeus  who 
wM  callfd  EiwTgetn,  and  to  the  end  of  Bere- 
Diee,  aad  u  br  u  deonenes  the  l^cedaemo- 
Dian,  againit  whom  Antigonui  made  war."  When 
SoMm  entitles  it  "the  expeditioD  of  PTirhas, 
Ac"  ho  mmly  deociibM  tbo  fint  avent  in  the 
worfc.  The  ezpaditim  of  PyrIim  mto  Pdo* 
|MBM«U  WM  in  B.  c.  973 ;  Uw  denth  of  Cleo- 
menea  in  b.  c  220 :  the  woric  therefore  embraced 
a  fieriod  of  fiftj-two  yeara.  From  aome  of  the 
fiigmenti  of  the  work  which  hare  been  preaerred 
(k.  g.  Athcn.  viii.  p.  S54,  a,  zil  p.  539,  bj,  it  has 
been  conjectaied  tMiie  modem  writers  that 
Pta  jtaidoa  CMoeaead  at  an  aaiUar  period,  par- 
liapa  aa  eariy  V  die  death  of  Alaxandar  the  Gnat ; 
bat  since  digmnona  on  earlier  events  might  eauly 
hare  been  introdaced  faj  Phjlarehua,  we  are  not 
warranted  in  njeetaiig  die  expreai  testimony  of 
Snidas.  As  far  aa  we  ean  judge  from  the  frag- 
Ments,  Uie  work  gave  the  history  not  only  of 
Greece  and  Ifaocdonio,  bnt  likewise  of  A^ypt, 
CjRne,  and  the  other  states  of  the  time  ;  and  in 
narrating  the  history  of  Greece,  Phylarchns  paid 
particalar  attention  to  that  of  Cleomenei  and  the 
iMedaeMonians.  The  fmgntenu  are  giTen  in 
the  woika  of  LmdU,  fituekner,  and  MQUer  dtad 
balow. 

Ei/iiw%  was  fokmhlj  a  portion  of  the  preceding 
work,  since  the  war  between  Eumenes  L  and  An- 
tiodiDs  Soter  waa  hardly  of  sufficient  importance 
ta  gira  rite  to  a  aeparale  htatocy,  and  tiiat  between 
Emenea  II.  and  Antioehiia  the  Gnat  waa  nbse- 
qnenC  to  the  tfane  of  Phylarehiu. 

3, 4.  *GviTo^4  l^vB"^  iffi  TOW  &iit  hi- 
^oMfat,  was  one  work,  although  dted  by  Snidas 
as  two :  the  general  title  was  'Bwrro^  ftviui^  and 
that  of  the  fint  part  IIspl        roB  Atis  iwf 

A.  II#pt  eJjpiviCniv,  on  wiaA  mbjoet  Ephona 
and  Pbikchom  also  wrote. 

6.  nafifMv*it¥  fkSXla  0*,  which  is  compt, 
KBce  the  word  npifiteuns  u  nnknown. 

7.  'Aypa/fa,  not  mentioned  by  Snidas,  and  only 
by  the  Scholiast  on  Aelins  Ariiteidea  (p.  103,  ed. 
Frotnme)},  was  nobaMy  a  work  on  the  more 
^Htmae  pointa  «  mytfiologyt  of  which  no  written 
accsnnt  bad  aw  bean  given, 

(  Serin,  AmActoIm  turta  Vieel  Im  Omragei  ds 
Phj^  in  Mim.  de  PAeadSmit  dea  Inacriptioiis, 
mL  viii.  p.  118,  &c ;  Lncht,  Pk^ardii  Hutori- 
orwas  Pragm.  Lips.  1836  ;  Briickner,  Idm. 
VntisL  1838  ;  Car.  and  Theod.  MuUer,  Froffm. 
Hator.  Onue,  pp.  Izxvii.  &c,  334,  &c. ;  Voss,  tU 
I/uL  Ormr,  p.  l&O,  ed,  Westennann  ;  Droysen, 
OeKhkkte  iiei  HtUmiinuu,  voL  L  p.  683  ;  Clinton, 
F.  ff.io}.  iii.  p.519.) 

PHYLAS  (*^).  1.  A  king  of  the  Dryopea, 
WM  attadted  and  ran  by  Herules,  because  he 
had  Tiolated  the  aanetuaiy  of  Delphi.  By  his 
daughter  Mtdeia,  Heraclea  became  tha  ftther  of 
Antiochus.  (Pans.  t.  &.  (  2,  It.  34.  f  6,  z.  10, 
§  1  :  I>iod.iv.  :i7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Antiochni,  and  gnndBon  of  Hera- 
des  and  Mideia,  was  married  to  Deiphile,  by 
whom  he  harl  two  sons,  Hippot&s  and  Thero. 
(Pkaa.  iL  4.  S  3,  iz.  40.  §  3;  Apdlod.  IL  8. 

§M 

3.  A  king  of  Fphym  in  Thesprotia,  and  the 
father  of  Polnnele  and  Astyoche,  by  the  latter  of 
wkon  HnMMt  was  the  father  of  Tlepolemnt. 


(ApoUod.  ii.  7.  $  6 ;  Horn.  Jl.  xvi.  180 ;  eomp. 
Died.  ir.  86.)  {L.  S.] 

PHYLE8  (rf  Halieamassns,  the  son  of 

Polygnotus,  was  a  statnary,  whose  name  has  been 
recentiy  discovered  by  means  of  the  inscriptions  on 
the  faaaea  wkich  originaily  anppottcd  two  of  his 
weriis.  One  of  these  ia  at  Aatypdeia,  nnd  ba- 
longed  originally  to  a  statue  of  brone,  wUch  tha 
people  of  UHt  place  erected  in  honour  of  their  fet- 
low-citisen,  Polyenctua,  the  son  of  Melerippns ;  thn 
other  was  fonnd  at  Dalos,  and  was  the  base  of  a 
statue  erected  in  honour  of  a  citixen  of  Rhodes. 
(Bockh,  Corp.  fmor.  vol  iL  pp.  H)S9,  1098  ;  R. 
Raehtttte,  LeUn  A  M.  Sekon^    988.)  [P.S.] 

PHYLEUS  (•aAtfc),  a  am  of  Augeiaa,  was 
expelled  by  his  father  from  Ephyra,  iKcauie  he 
gave  his  evidence  in  favonr  of  Hemcles,  He  then 
emigrated  to  Dnlichinm  (Horn.  //.  ii.  629,  xv.  530, 
zxiii,  637.)  By  Ctimene  or  Timandm  Phylens 
became  the  father  of  Hegea,  who  is  hence 
called  Phyleides.  (Enatatb.  ad  Horn.  p.  305 ; 
Pans.  v.  3.  8  4  ;  Apdbd.  n.  5.  8  5  :  Strab.  x.  p. 
459.)  [L.  &] 

PHYLIDAS,  or  more  poperly  PHI'LIDAS 
(^vhVlta,  fiAtSof),  an  Aetolian,  was  sent  by  Don- 
machus,  io  the  winter  of  a.c.2l9,or  rather  perhaps 
early  in  the  following  year,  to  aid  the  Eleana 
against  Philip  V.  of  Macedon,  in  Triphylia.  The 
king,  however,  made  himself  master  succeasirely 
of  Alipheira,  Typaneae,  Hypana,  and  Phigalea,  and 
Philidas,  quite  unable  to  check  his  progress,  threw 
himself  into  Lepreum.  Bnt  the  inhabitants  wan 
hostile  to  him,  and,  on  Philip'^  approach,  ha  was 
obliged  to  evacuate  the  town.  Philip  pursued  him 
with  his  tight  troops  and  captured  all  his  baggage, 
but  Philidas  himself  with  his  forces,  efiected  his 
escape  to  Samicum.  Philip,  however,  began  to' 
invest  the  place,  and  the  besieged  army  capituhited 
on  condition  of  b«ng  allowed  to  manA  out  with 
thairarms.  (Potyb.  iv,  77— 80.)  CE.S.] 

PHY'LLIOAS  (4vAAi5ai).  a  Thefam.  was  se- 
cretary to  the  polemardis  who  held  office  nnder 
Spartan  protection,  after  the  seizure  of  the  Cadmeia 
by  Phoebidas,  in  b.  c;  38'2.  He  was,  however,  a 
secret  enemy  of  the  new  government,  and  afqwara 
to  have  made  interest  for  the  office  which  he  oc- 
cupied  with  tba  view  of  aiding  the  eanae  of 
freedom.  Having  been  seat  by  his  masten  on 
some  business  to  Athens,  when  the  exiles  had 
taken  refuge,  he  arranged  with  them  tiie  particulars 
of  their  intended  enterprise  against  the  tyrant*, 
and  afterwards  moat  efmetnally  aided  ita  execution 
in  B.  c.  379.  Thus,  having  espedally  Ingratiated 
himself  with  Archias  and  Fhilippns,  ctf  whose 
pleasures  he  pretended  to  bo  the  ready  minister,  he 
introduced,  in  the  disguise  of  women,  the  conspira- 
tors who  despatched  them ;  he  gained  admittance, 
according  to  Xenophon,  for  Pelopidos  and  his  two 
companiona  to  the  houae  vi  Lkontiadbs  ;  and, 
befom  what  had  hiqipenedeonldbepublkly  known, 
he  efiected,  with  two  others,  hia  entranco  into  the 
prison,  under  pretence  of  an  order  from  the  pole- 
niarchs,  and,  having  slain  the  jailor,  released  those 
who  were  coniined  there  as  enemies  to  the  govern- 
ment (Xen,  ^«/^  V.  4.  §8  2— 8i  Plut,iW(9i. 
7.  <£e  On.  5bc  4,  24,  26,  29,  S3 ;  Died.  xv. 
25.)  tP-R] 

PHYLLIS  (*t>AXft),  a  daughter  of  kin^Sithon, 
in  Thrace,  fell  in  lore  with  Demophon  on  his  return 
from  T»y  to  Oieecr.  Denu^on  promised  hw, 
by  a  eerbun  day,  to  come  back  fmn  Athena  and 
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nuurj  her,  snd  at  he  wm  prevented  from  keeping 
hia  word,  Phyllis  hung  nertel^  but  waa  meta- 
moiphoMd  into  an  almond-tree,  jiut  at  the 
tnooMnt  when  at  length  Demophon  came,  and  in 
vain  embrand  tb»  tiee  (Lueian,  De  SaiteL  40  ; 
Tsets.  ad  Zyc  495  ;  ooiw.  Ujgin.  Fab.  59 ;  Serr. 
lui  Virg.  ^og.  V.  10  ;  Or.  Btroid.  2).  In  some 
of  thete  puuagei  we  tMid  the  name  of  Acamaa 
instead  of  Demophon.  [L.  S.] 

PHYLLIS,  die  nune  of  Domitian,  buried  him 
after  his  auauination.  (Dion  Cow.  IxriL  18  ; 
Suet  Dim.  17.) 

PHYLLIS,  modcian.  [Phillir.] 

PH YRCMACHUS  i*Cp4Maxot),  an  Athenian 
MulpUtr  of  the  Gt^hunan  domna,  whoae  name 
oeciin  Mt  an  inaenption  diacoTered  at  Athena  in 
1885,  aa  Uw  makar  of  the  bftB-n]ie&  oa  tha  friese 
of  tM  odebratad  temple  of  Athena  Poliaa,  which 
waa built  in  0L91, & c.  416—412  (ScbSll»  JncUto- 
lagueke  MOOeilmiffeii  om  OrueiinUmdy  p.  125  ; 
K.  Rochette,  Letlre  i  M.  Atant,  p.  386,  2d  mL). 
There  are  ^ao  paaaegu  of  the  ancient  writera,  in 
which  mention  ia  nude  of  one  or  mofeartiata  under 
tha  namea  of  Phjknuidiiu,  Phjimnachiu,  and  Py- 
tomachaa,  thne  nantaa  whidi  au^t  evidently  be 
easily  confounded.  It  will  ba  more  cooveDieat  to 
examine  theae  posMgw  under  the  atttda  Pyboma- 
cuus.  OS  that  ia  the  form  in  which  most  of  them 
give  the  name,  and  as  the  abore  inscription  ia  the 
only  case  in  which  we  can  be  quite  oertain  that 
J^tg/romaOiu  is  the  right  fimn.  [P.  &] 

PHYSADELA  (*vni8ciB),  a  daughter  of  IV 
nnuB,  from  whom  the  well  of  Pbyaadeia  near 
Argos,  was  believed  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Cullim.  IfymM.  in  PaiL  47.)  [L.  S.J 

PHYSCON.  [Ptolxmasub.] 
>   PHYSSIAS  <^ti"*ii  of  ^i*- 

tinction  who  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Achaeana 
under  Lycua  of  Pharae,  when  the  latter  defeated 
the  allied  f<«oes  of  the  Eleana  and  Aetolians  under 
EuRiPiDis,  B.C.  317.  (Polyb.  V.  94.)  [KH.B.] 

PHYTALUS  (*^a\w),  an  Eleusiniau  hero, 
who  ia  said  to  have  kindly  nceired  Demeter  on 
her  wandi'rings,  and  was  rewarded  by  the  goddeu 
with  a  (ig-tree  (Pans.  L  37.  §  2).  To  him  the 
noble  Athenian  ftmily  of  the  Pbytalidae  traced 
their  origin.    (PluL  TKu.  12,  22.)        [L.  S.] 

PHYTON  (*vr«r),  a  citizen  of  Rhi^nin,  who 
was  choaen  'by  his  countrymen  to  be  their  general, 
wb«n  tha  dw  was  bedagad  by  the  elder  Dionysiaa, 
B.C.S88.  He  animated  the  Rhegiana  to  the  most 
vigoroos  defence,  and  displayed  all  the  qualities 
and  resources  of  an  able  general,  as  well  as  a  bmve 
warrior ;  and  it  waa  in  great  measure  owing  to 
Iiim  that  the  siege  was  protracted  for  a  space  of 
itiore  than  eleven  months.  At  length,  however,  the 
lieueged  were  oornpelled  \n  fiunine  to  aurrender, 
and  the  heroie  Phyton  fell  into  the  hands  of  the 
tyrant,  who,  after  treating  him  with  the  moat  cruel 
indignities,  put  him  to  deaUi,  together  with  his  son 
and  all  Ms  other  reUtioBa  (Died.  xiv.  108,  111, 
112).  Diodonis  tells  us  (bat  the  virtnaa  and  un- 
happy fiita  of  Phyton  were  a  bvonrite  subject  of 
laiueiiution  with  the  Oreek  poets,  but  none  of  ^ese 
passages  have  come  down  to  us.  The  only  ether 
author  now  extant  who  menUons  the  name  of 
Phyton  is  Philoatratna  ( VH.  ApoB.  I  35,  vii.  2), 
who  appears  to  have  followed  s  vaision  of  his  story 
wholly  different  from  that  of  Diodonis.  According 
to  this,  Pkytoa  was  an  azile  finm  Rhegium,  who 
kal  tidkaa  nfuge  at  the  oourt  of  Dionytiua,  and  '. 


enjoyed  hig^  Etvoar  with  the  tyrant,  bat  on  dib* 
covering  his  designs  against  Rhegium  gave  infoimii- 
tion  of  them  U>  hia  couairyoien,  and  was  put  tu 
death  by  Dionyuus  in  consequence.    [E.  H.  B.] 

PHY'XIUS  (*^iM),i.  the  god  whopntects 
fogitiTsa,  ooeurs  aa  a  aumane  of  Zeis  in  niesaalr 
(Schol.  ad  ApoUom.  Mod.  ii.  U47,  iv.  699 ;  ^ii^ 
ii.21.  §S,iii.  17.S8)kHMl<>f  ApoUo.  (Pbiloatr. 
ffer.  X.  4.)  [L.  S.] 

PICTOR,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Fabin 
Qens,  which  waa  given  to  tbam  from  the  eminencu 
which  their  wweator  ebtaioad  aa  a  painter.  [See 
below.  No.  L] 

I.  C.  Fabius  Pjctob.  painted  the  temple  of  Salua 
{Mdei»  Salytit  pinmU),  which  the  dictator  C.  Junius 
Btutua  BnbuluB  contncted  for  in  his  eensorahip,  &c. 
307,and  dedicated  inUsdimtoihip,  a. 0.802.  Tbia 
painting,  which  must  have  been  on  the  walk  of  tha 
temple,  was  probaUy  a  representation  of  the  battle 
which  Bubulut  hod  gained  agunst  the  Samniles 
[BuBuLUB,  No.  1].  This  it  the  earliest  Rorasn 
painting  of  which  wo  have  any  record.  It  was 
preserved  till  tbs  reign  of  daadlns,  when  the 
temple  waa  daatrmrad  fink  Dunrfsina,  in  « 
passage  to  whidi  Niebabr  calla  attenbon,  [muaes 
the  great  ecRaetDaaa  of  the  drawing  in  this  picture, 
the  gfaoafohMsa  of  the  colouring  and  tlw  absence 
of  M  mannerism  and  afiectatioa.  (Plin.  H.N. 
xzzv.  4. 1.  7  :  Val.  Max.  vUi.  14.  |  6  ;  Dionys. 
xvi.  6,  in  Mai'k  Em.}  Cic.  TVte.  L  2.  {  4 ;  eaatf. 
Liv.  X.  I  i  Niehohr,  Hid-t/Bomi^ToL  iiL  p.  866.) 

Bon  of  N(k  ],  waa  ooumU 
B.C.  269,  with  Q.  Ogubius  Oallua.  The  evenu 
of  his  consulthip  are  related  under  OiLLLUa,  p.  228. 

S.  N.  (i.  e.  Niuneriua)  Fabius  PiCTOH,also 
son  of  No.  1,  was  cotiaul  B.C.  266  with  D.  Ju- 
nius Peia,  and  triumphed  twice  in  this  year,  like 
his  colleague,  the  first  time  over  the  Saaainatet,  and 
the  second  time  over  the  Sallentini  and  Mesaapii 
(Fatti).  It  appears  to  have  been  this  FalHBsPietM-, 
and  not  his  brother,  who  waa  one  of  the  three 
arobasaadocs  sent  by  the  senate  to  Ptolemy  Fhil»- 
delphna,  In  &&  376  (Val.  Max.  ir.  8.  |  9,  with 
the  Commeatatora).  For  an  accoont  of  this  em- 
bassy see  Oai)tNitJ& 

Cicero  says  that  JV.  Fabius  Pictor  related  tha 
dream  of  Aeneas  in  his  Oreek  Annals  (Cib  Dh.  i. 
21 ),  This  is  the  only  paaaage  in  which  mention  is 
made  of  thia  annaliat  Voaaius  (ds  HiaL  LaHm.  i. 
p.  14)  and  Knuise  (  Pataa  «(  A^^at, /fiU.  Asaiaiv. 
p.  83)  suppose  him'  to  ba  a  smi  of  the  consul  of 
&  &  266,  but  Orelli  (Oaom.  7W£.  246)  and 
others  conuder  him  to  be  the  same  as  the  consuL 
One  is  almost  tempted  to  suspect  that  there  is  a 
mistake  in  tha  pranomni,  and  that  It  ongfat  to  ba 
Quintus. 

4.  Q.  pABias  PiCTOR,  the  son  of  No.  2,  and 
the  grandson  of  No.  1,  vras  the  most  ancient  writer 
of  Roman  history  in  prose,  and  is  therefore  uaually 
placed  at  the  head  of  ue  Roman  annalists.  Thus  be 
u  called  by  Livy  scr^atonm  an/tjHunnuu  (i.  44)  and 
longe  axAfaiwtMM  onetor  (ii.  44).  Ho  served  in 
the  Gallic  war,  B.a  225  (Eotnp.  iii.  5 1  Oro^  iv. 
13  ;  compL  Plin.  H.  AC  x.  24.  a.  34^  and  also  in 
the  second  Punio  war ;  and  that  he  oijoyed  consi- 
derable reputation  among  hia  contemporaries  ia 
evident  frtnn  the  ctrcumstanoe  of  his  being  sent  to 
Delphi,  after  the  disHtrous  battle  of  Caunae  in  'a.k. 
216,  to  consalt  the  oncle  by  what  means  the 
Romana  could  propitiate  the  gods  (Uv.  xxiL  37, 
xxiii.  11  \  Annan,  AkkSk  27^    Wa  leant  from 
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Polj-fatns  (iii.  9.  §  4)  that  he  had  •  mt  in  the 
■nHUc^  BBMeqnently  ba  nmit  hum  SHed  Die 
offie*  sf  fOMste ;  bnt  m  poann  m  otkar  parti- 
culan  nqpaeting  bla  liTe.  The  year  of  bit  death 
is  uncprtmin  ;  for  the  C.  Fabine  Pictor  whose  death 
Livj  Bpeaki  of  (xlv.  44)  la  B.a  167,  is  a  different 
peraon  Cms  the  historian  [tee  Ko.  5].  One  misht 
canjectan,  fron  his  not  obtaining  any  of  the  higher 
d^iticB  vt  the  lUte,  that  he  died  loon  after  his 
return  (nn  Delphi ;  bat,  as  Polybias  (iii.  &)  speaks 
•f  hba  M  one  of  the  historians  of  the  second  Punic 
war,  he  can  hardly  have  died  so  soon  ;  and  it  is 
ptsfaaUa  that  his  literary  haKta  rendered  him  di»- 
indined  to  aama  in  the  active  aenieea  nqnirad  of 
ti>e  Ronaa  laagiitntM  at  that  tint. 

Tbe  hiilDiy  of  FMm  Pictor  probably  h^an 
with  the  anind  (rf  Aeneas  in  Italy,  and  canM  down 
to  his  own  tira&  The  earlier  events  were  related 
with  brevity  ;  bnt  that  portion  of  the  history  of 
which  he  ww  a  contemporaty,  was  given  with 
much  gaaUt  ndmiteiMH  (Diinyk.  L  6).  We  do 
not  know  the  munber  of  hooka  into  which  tbe  work 
waa  diTided,  nor  bow  ta  it  came  down.  It  con- 
tnined  an  accoont  of  tbe  battle  of  the  lake  Trau- 
mene  (Lit.  xxii.  7)  ;  and  PolyUas.  as  we  have 
already  remarind,  speaks  of  him  as  one  of  the  his- 
torians of  the  second  Panic  War.  We  hare  the 
rxprra  teatimony  of  Diony^os  (ile.)  that  the  w«k 
of  Fabin^  was  written  in  OnA  ;  but  it  haa  been 
•npfwsed  from  Cicero  {de  OraL  ii.  12,  de  Leg.  i.  2), 
Genius  (t.  4,  z.  15),  Qdntilian  (i.  6.  %  12),  and 
NonisB  («,«.  Pie*Miau\  that  it  mast  hare  been 
written  in  I^tin  also.  This,  however,  ia  veiy  im- 
probable ;  and  as  we  know  there  were  two  Zaftn 
writers  of  Uie  name  of  Fabios,  aamely,  Scr.  Fabius 
Pictnr,  and  Q.  Pabini  Maximns  Serrilianns,  it  is 
more  Kkely  that  the  piiigei  above  qnoted  refer  to 
one  of  theee,  and  net  to  Qnintoa.  [Sae  below, 
Ko.6.] 

The  woHc  of  Q.  Fabios  Pictor  was  one  of  great 
value,  and  i»  frequently  referred  to  by  Livy,  Poly- 
1ii9B,and  Diouyaiaa.  Polybitu  (L  14,  iii,9),indeea. 
charges  FkUna  with  great  partiality  towards  the 
Konnns  ;  and  as  he  wrote  for  the  Greeks,  he  was 
probably  anxious  to  nuke  his  countrymen  ^ipeor 
in  the  beat  light.  The  work  seons  to  have  con- 
tained a  very  accmaie  aeeoont  of  the  caaatitatiDnal 
cfaaa^  at  IlMBe ;  Niebahr  attiibntes  the  excellence 
of  Darn  Casiins  in  this  department  of  his  history 
to  his  having  doselv  followed  tbe  statements  of 
FaUns  {HitL  o/Boma,  voL  il  note  367).  In  his 
aceonnt  of  the  eaify  Roman  legends  Fabius  is  swd 
to  have  adopted  tbe  views  of  Dioclcs  of  Feparethus 
[OtocLVS  litoacy.  No.  5].  (Mbller,  De  q.  Fdno 
J^iebin^  Altmi;  1690 ;  Whiite,  De  Ftdno  PiOon 
crUritqm  Pidim  Hatoricit,  Hafniae,  1832 ;  Vossius, 
De  HiM.  Lot  p.  12  ;  Kiause,  VOae  et  Fraifm.  HaL 
Horn.  p.  88,  ftc.;  Niebahr,  Leetuna  on  Romm  Hit- 
lory,  ToL  L  pu  37,  ed.  Schmils.) 

5.  Q.  FABlim  Phttor.  probably  son  of  No.  4, 
wM  praetor  b.c  189.  The  lot  gave  him  Sardinia 
as  his  jKDvince,  but  as  be  bad  been  consecrated 
ftnDen  Quirimdis  in  the  preceding  year,  the  pontifex 
maximus,  P.  Liciniua.  compelled  him  to  remain  in 
Rome.  Falnas  waa  so  ennged  at  losing  his  pro- 
vince that  he  attempted  to  abdicate,  bnt  Uie  senate 
oonpelled  ham  to  retain  his  office,  and  assigned  to 
him  the  jurisdiction  inler  prnffriiioi.  He  died  &  c 
1«7.    (Liv.xxxTii.47,fiO,Sl,xIv.  44.) 

6.  Sbk.  FABltis  PiCTOn,  probably  a  eon  of  No. 
6,  WM  •  eontempomy  of  A.  Poalnmina  AQiiniu, 


who  was  consul  a.  c.  151,  and  is  nud  by  Cieere  to 
have  been  well  skillfd  iu  law,  lileratue.  and  anti- 
quity (Brut.  21).  He  appears  to  he  the  nme  as 
the  Fabina  Pictor  who  wrote  a  work  D«  Jmre  Pom- 
^kh,  in  aaveial  books,  which  is  quoted  by  Nonius 
(m.  do.  PieMmtna  and  Polabmm).  Wo  also  have 
quotations  from  this  work  in  Gellins  (i.  12,  x.  15) 
and  Macnbius  (Sal.  iii.  2).  This  Ser.  Fabius 
probaUy  wrote  Anmth  likewise  in  the  Latin  Inn- 
guage,  nnoe  Cicero  (A  OraL  il  12)  speaks  of  a 
Latin  annalist,  Pictor,  whom  he  places  after  Cato, 
but  before  Piso  ;  which  cotresponds  with  the  time 
at  which  Ser.  Pictor  lived,  but  could  not  be 
appBa^  to  Q.  Pictor,  lAo  Hvad  in  the  tine  of  the 
aeomd  Panic  War.  Now  aa  we  know  that  Q. 
Pictor  wrote  hia  history  in  Greek,  it  is  probable, 
as  haa  been  already  remarked  under  No.  4,  that 
the  passage*  refMng  to  a  Latin  hiatory  of  FkUns 
Pictor  relate  to  this  Ser.  Pictob  (Kiiase,  /M. 
p.  1.^2,  ta.) 

The  annexed  coin  was  atnuk  by  senn  member 
of  this  family,  hut  it  cannot  be  aadgned  with  eer- 
tainty  to  anr  of  the  persons  above  mentioned. 
It  bMTs  on  the  obverse  a  head  of  Palfau,  and  on 
the  reverse  a  figure  of  Rome,  seated,  with  the 
legend  of  N.  FABi  N.  PICTOR.  On  the  shield  we 
find  QvtRiN.,  which  probably  indicates  that  tbe 
person  who  atmek  it  waa  Flanwn  Qnicinalia. 


COIN  OF  It.  FABID8  PICTOB. 


PICUHNUS  and  PILUMNUS,  were  re- 
garded as  two  brothers,  and  as  the  benefieent  gada 
of  matrimony  in  the  rastic  religion  of  the  andant 
Romans.  A  couch  waa  prepared  for  them  in  the 
house  in  which  then  was  a  newly-born  dtild. 
Pilnmnua  was  believed  to  ward  off  all  the  suffer- 
ingg  from  childhood  from  the  in&nt  with  his 
piltan^  with  which  ha  taught  to  pound  the  grain  ; 
and  Kcnnmoa,  who,  nndw  tin  name  of  Sterqai- 
linios.  Was  beKered  to  hava  diaeovend  tbe  ase  of 
manure  for  the  fields,  conferred  npon  de  infimt 
strength  and  prosperity,  whence  both  were  also 
looked  upon  as  the  gods  of  good  deeds,  and  were 
identified  with  Castor  and  Pollux-  (Serv.  ud  Aem. 
ix.  4.  X.  7(i ;  August  De  Oiv.  DeL  vi.  9,  xriii  15 ; 
Ov.  MA  xiv.  321,  ftc ;  Virg.  Aen.  vil  189).  When 
Dsnae  landed  in  Italy,  Picomnus  is  said  to  have 
built  with  her  the  town  of  Ardea,  and  to  hav« 
become  by  her  the  &ther  of  Dannns.     [L.  S.] 

PICUS  (lliKot),  a  lAtin  prophetic  divmity,  is 
described  as  a  sent  of  Satantua  or  Sterenlas^  as  the 
husband  of  Canena,  and  the  father  of  Fannus 
(Ov.  MH.  xiv.  320,  338,  FaA  iti.  291  ;  Virg. 
Aen.  vii.  48  ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  z.  76).  In  some  tm- 
ditioRS  be  was  colled  the  first  king  of  Italy  (TietK. 
ad  Lye  123*2).  He  was  a  fomoBs  soothsayer  and 
angur,  and,  as  he  made  nae  in  tbeoe  things  of  a 
piaa  (a  wood-pecker),  he  himadf  also  wmh  called 
Hcus.  He  was  represented  in  a  mde  and  primitive 
manner  as  a  wooden  {nilar  with  a  wood-peeker  en 
tbe  top  of  it,  bnt  afterwards  as  a  young  man  with 
a  wood-peeker  on  his  head  (IKomx  L  14 1  Ov. 
JIM  xiv.  314;  Viig.Xfli.Till87>.  The  whet« 
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l^nd  of  Piciia  ii  founded  on  the  Dotion  that  the 
wood-pQcker  is  a  prophetic  bird,  ucred  to  Man. 
Pomnna,  it  is  taid,  was  beloved  by  him,  and  when 
Circe's  love  for  bim  was  not  reqnited,  she  changed 
him  into  a  wood-peckei.  who,  however,  retained 
the  propheUe  poweia  which  he  had  fbnnerly  pos- 
sessed as  a  man.  (Viig.  Ae*.  ni.  190 ;  Ov.  Mei. 
xiv.  t46  ;  Plat.  QwieU.  Rom.  31 ;  Or.  Fait.  iii. 
37.)  [L.  S.1 

PIE'RIDES  (nitpAsf),  sDd  MOwtinMB  aUo  in 
the  singstar,  Pieiia,  a  nmatae  of  the  Muiaa,  whi<^ 
they  darived  from  Pieria,  near  Meant  Olympus, 
when  they  were  fint  worshipped  among  the 
Thtacians  (Hes.  Tiat^  53 ;  HoraL  Cfana.  ir.  3. 
18 ;  Pind.  PjA.  n.  49).  Some  derived  the  name 
from  an  ancient  king  Pienis,  who  ii  said  to  have 
emigrated  from  Thnea  into  Boeotia,  and  esta- 
bHihed  their  wonliip  at  Theniae.  (Paut.  ix.  29. 
S  2 ;  Enrip.  M«d.  831  ;  Pmd.  OL  b.  100 ;  Ov. 
TWst  T.  3.  10;Cic /te  AW.i)«ir.iii.21.)  [L.S.] 

Pl'ERUS  (ni^i).  1.  A  Mm  of  of 
Thrace,  father  of  Hyadnthoa,  hf  the  Muse  CKo. 
(ApoUod.  i.  3.  9  3.) 

3.  An  antodithon,  king  of  Kmathia  (Sbue- 
donia),  b^t  by  Euippe  or  AnUope  nine  daugh- 
ters, to  whom  he  gave  the  names  of  the  nine 
Muse^  They  afterwards  entered  into  a  contest 
with  the  Moses,  and  being  conqnered,  they  were 
metamorplioeed  into  birds  called  Colymbaa,  lyngx, 
Cenchris,  CisM,  Chloris,  Acafainthis,  Nessa,  Pipo, 
and  Dracontis.  (Anton.  Libi  9 ;  Paus.  iz.  29. 
§  2  ;  Ov.  MfL  T.  295,  &c)  [L.  S.] 

PIETAS,  a  personification  of  faithful  attach- 
ment, love,  and  veneration  among  the  Romans, 
where  at  first  she  had  a  sDiall  sanctoary,  but  in 
B.C.  191  a  hxga  one  was  bnilt  (Pltn.  H.N.  vii. 
3S ;  VaL  Sbx.  r.  4.  |  7  ;  Ur.  nL  34).  She  is 
seen  represented  on  Roman  coinsi  as  a  matron 
throwing  incense  upon  aa  altar,  and  her  attribntes 
are  a  stork  and  children.  Pietas  was  somiitimes 
represented  as  a  female  figure  offering  her  breast  to 
an  aged  parent  <  VaL  Max.  L  c. ;  Zumpt,  in  the 
CZoM.  Afia.  ToL  lib     452.)  [L.  S.] 

PIETAS,  a  snmame  of  L,  Antonins,  consul 
B.  c.  41.    [Aktoniuh,  No.  14.] 

PIGRES  (ni'-ypiii),  hiBtorical.  I.  A  Carian, 
the  Btm  of  SeUomaa,  tike  oommander  of  a  detach- 
wentof ships  intheannamBntof Xemi.  (Herod. 
yH.  98.) 

2.  A  Paeftnian,  who,  with  his  brother  Mantyaa 
•nd  his  sister,  came  to  Sardes,  where  Dnreius  was 
at  the  Uroe,  hoping  that  by  the  fiivonr  of  Dareins, 
he  and  his  brother  might  be  established  as  tyrants 
over  the  Paeonians.  Dareim,  however,  was  so 
pleased  with  the  exhllation  of  industry  and  dex- 
terity which  he  saw  in  th«r  dater,  that  he  sent 
orders  to  Megabasns  to  transport  the  whole  race 
into  Asia.  (Herod,  v.  12,  &c.) 

3.  An  interpreter  in  the  service  of  Cyrus  the 
Younger,  mentioned  on  several  occasions  bv  Xe- 
nophnn  (Anab.  i  2.  §  17,  &&).      [C.  P.  M.] 

PIGRES  (nhT))>)*  literary.  A  native  of  Har 
licamasaui,  either  die  brother  or  the  son  of  the 
celebmted  Artemisia,  queen  of  Cario.  He  is  spoken 
of  by  Suidas  ((.  v.  where,  however,  he  makes  the 
nnstake  of  c^ing  Artemisia  the  wife  of  Mausolua) 
as  the  author  of  the  Maigites,  and  the  Batracho- 
myomachia.  The  latter  poem  ia  also  attributed 
to  him  by  Plutarch  (da  Rend.  mtUigit,  43.  p.  873, 
f.),  Mid  was  probably  his  woric.  One  of  bis  per- 
ComuoH  was  a  very  singular  one,  namely,  in- 


serting a  pcDtanurtcr  line  aftsr  each  bemMlar  k 

the  Iliad,  thus:  — 

Bode  (OettA.  dtr  Helien.  DielUiauaL,  i.  p.  S79)  i 
believes  that  ^e  Maigites,  though  not  cmnpoKd 
by  Pigres,  suffered  some  aJterations  at  his  hand*, 
and  in  that  altered  shape  passed  dowo  to  po»- 
terity.  Some  nppoae  that  the  iambie  linea,  vfaich 
alternated  with  the  hexameters  in  the  Mai](ites, 
were  inserted  by  Pigres  He  was  the  firat  poet, 
apparently,  who  introduced  the  iambic  trimeter. 
(Fabric;  BiU.  Grow.  I  p.  619,  &c)     [C.  P.  U.] 

PI'LIA,  the  wife  of  T.  Pomponios  Atticna,  Um 
friend  of  Cieera,  We  know  nothing  <i  her  origin, 
and  acHcdy  any  thing  of  ha  rdatwn^  The  M. 
Pilina,  who  is  nid  to  have  add  an  eatnte  to  (X  Al- 
banins,  about  a  c  45  (Cie.  ad  AIL  xiii.  31 },  is 
supposed  by  some  to  have  been  her  father,  bot  this 
is  quite  uncertain.  The  Q.  Pilins,  who  went  to 
Capiat  in  Gaul  in  b.c.  54  {ad  Att  iv.  17),  was  un- 
doubtedly her  brother ;  and  he  must  be  the  eame  as 
the  Pilins  who  accused  M,  Ser^'ilius  of  repetnndiw 
in  B.  C.  51  (CaeL(H//lMn.viii.  8).  His  full  name 
was  Q.  Pilins  Celer;  for  the  Q.  Celer,  whose 
speech  agaiiut  M.  Seirilias  Cicero  asks  Atticos 
to  send  him  in  B.C.  50  (Cic.  adAO.  n.  3.  §  10). 
must  have  been  the  same  peiaon  as  the  one  nUeady 
mentioned,  as  Dmnunn  has  observed,  and  not 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  aa  the  cammcntators  have 
stated,  since  the  latter  bnd  died  as  eariy  as  b.  r. 
£9.  With  the  exception,  however  of  the  M.  Pi- 
lius  and  Q.  Pilius,  whom  we  have  ipdcen  so 
other  penon  of  this  name  occurs. 

Pilta  was  married  to  Atdcna  on  the  12th  of 
Febroaty,  b.  a  56  (Cic  orf  Q.  /V.  ii  S.  §  7),  and 
in  the  summer  of  the  following  year,  she  boce  her 
husband  a  daughter  (ad  AU.  v.  19,  tL  1.  f  33) 
who  subsequently  married  Vipuaios  Agripp^ 
This  appears  to  have  been  the  only  child  that  she 
had.  Cicero,  in  his  letters  to  Atticus,  frequently 
■peaks  of  Klin ;  and  from  the  terms  in  which'he 
mentions  her,  it  is  evident  that  tihe  mamooe  was 
a  happy  one,  and  that  Atticus  was  siaceidy  at- 
tached to  her.  From  her  frequent  indispoeitinn, 
to  which  Cicero  alludes,  it  nppeors  that  her  health 
was  not  good.  She  is  not  mmtioued  by  Comcliua 
Nepos  in  his  life  of  Atticus.  (Cic.  ad  AiL  iv.  16, 
46,  V.  11,  viL  5,  xvi.  7 ;  Druinnnn*s  Aom.  voL  r. 
pp.  87,  8R.) 

PILITUS,  OTACI'LIUS.  [OTACmtw,  pi 
64.  b.] 

PI'LIUS.  [Pif.iA.] 

PILUMNUS  [PicuMNOs.] 

PIMPLE'IS  (nifia-Aiiis),  or  Pimplen,  a  mr- 
name  of  the  Muses,  derived  from  hfount  f  tmpluis 
in  Fieria,  which  was  sacred  to  thero.  Some  ^aee 
this  mountain  in  Boeotia,  and  call  Mount  Heticon 
nvi«\*(ai  Koni.  (Slrab.  x.  p.  47 1  ;  ScboL  aJ 
Aj)oaim.Bhod.  L  25  ;  Lycoph.  275  ;  Hotal.  Cbns. 
i  26.  9 ;  Anthtd.  Pabit.  v.  206.)  [L.  S.] 

PINA'RIA.  1.  The  daughter  of  Pnfalius,  a 
Vestal  vii^g^n  in  the  reign  of  Tarqninias  Priscua, 
was  put  to  death  for  violating  her  vow  rfchuti^. 
(Dionys.  iii.  67.) 

2.  the  first  wife  of  the  celebrated  tribune  P.Clo- 
dius.  That  Clodius  married  a  wife  of  this  namf 
bns  been  shown  under  Naita,  No.  3. 

PIXA'RIA  GENS,  one  of  the  most  andent 
patrician  gentes  at  Rone,  traced  its  origin  to  » 
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tk*  h/tg  ptvriauM  to  the  fitwidatiai  of  the  dly. 
Tbe  legmi  related  that  when  HeiculM  came  into 
Italj  he  mm  hosplably  icceiTed  oa  the  ipot,  when 
lUoe  WH  afterwards  built,  bj  the  Potitii  and  the 
Knarii,  tmo  at  the  moet  diatingoiihed  bmiliee  in 
tba  coaobT.  The  hero,  in  return,  taught  then  the 
nj  m  wiii^  Im  ms  to  be  wonhmml  I  bit  M 
the  Pinarii  'me  not  at  hand  when  tke  werificial 
banquet  ra  ready,  and  did  not  oome  ttB  tbe 
eniiail*  at  the  Tictim  were  eaten,  Hercole*,  in 
ugct,  detenined  that  the  Pinarii  ihonld  in  all 
fuiare  time  be  exdnded  frmn  partaking  of  tbe 
entrails  of  the  Tictinu,  and  that  in  all  matten  re- 
lating to  hit  worahip  they  ■kould  be  inferior  to 
tbe  Potitii.  Theae  two  iuniliee  continued  to  be 
tbe  henditaiy  prieati  of  Herculei  till  the  cenaor- 
•hip  of  App.  Chadiue  (b.  312],  who  purchaaed 
fnm  lb*  Potitii  the  knowledge  of  tha  aacied  ritaa, 
wd  atrwud  theai  to  pnblie  iUvm.  m  is  nbted 
•4M^MKk  [PoTiTU  Obni.]  Tba  Pinarii  did  not 
ihsK  in  tha  gatlt  of  eonummiortiitg  tbe  mcred 
kMvledge,  and  therefore  did  not  leceire  tbe  Mme 
pmnduaent  aa  the  Potitii,  bat  continued  in  ex- 
i«eue  to  the  latest  ttmei.  (Diooys.  i.  40;  Serr. 
ml  n^g.  Am.  TuL  268 ;  Featoa,  p.  237,  ed.  HUl- 
Itr;  Sfaooh.  Satarm.  iiL  6 ;  lit,  L  7 ;  Uartnng, 
MjUyHM  dcr  ASmht,  ToL  iL  p.  SO.)  It  has 
been  lenaifced,  with  jostke,  that  tbe  worAip  of 
Uemlet  ky  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  was  a  aaerwin 
frt^Hhm  bdoaging  to  these  gantee,  and  that  in 
ihe  time  at  App-  Claudius  these  aaera  privaia  were 
■ide  Men  ptMea.  (Niebnhr,  Hi$L  ^  Howu, 
nLi.p.81;  Gaiiaag,  Gitek.  dm- RSm.  Sbattew/. 
V.i'9.) 

The  I^nani  are  mottioncd  in  tbe  kingly  period 
[PoiAEu,  No.  1  ;  PiNARitn,  No.  1],  and  were 
tlcTiled  l«  tbe  consalibip  soon  after  tbe  com- 
wriiMeni  of  the  repnUic  The  first  member  of 
the  gens,  who  obtmned  this  digni^,  was  P.  Piua- 
liu  Usximinna  Rofna  in  B.  c.  489.  At  this  early 
tiiBc,  ItAHHONUs  IS  the  name  of  the  only  fiunily 
that  is  nentioDed :  at  a  subseqnent  period,  we  find 
Ulies  of  the  name  of  Natta,  Posca,  Rubca, 
ud  Scarp  ITS,  b«t  no  members  of  them  obtained 
the  coDioUiip.  Om  coins,  and  jfaorvMi  are 
tbe  aily  eogmmena  that  occar.  The  flew  Pinarii, 
«ke  ocev  without  a  somame,  aie  giren  below. 

PINA^IUS.  1.  Mentioned  in  the  reign  of 
TerquniuSnperlHU  (Pint.  Comp,  Lyc  c  fifmm.  3.) 

2.  L.  PiNABius,  the  coumwnder  of  tbe  Romao 
ptriioa  at  Enua  in  the  second  Punic  war,  a.  c 
i^ocsaad  with  Tigonr  an  attempt  at  insur- 
nelion  irtddt  the  inhabitanta  madei  (Lir.  xxir. 
37-39.) 

3^  T.  PiNAKiDH,  is  only  known  from  his  having 
been  lidiculBd  by  the  orator  C  Julius  Caetar  Strabo, 
«bDwttcumkaedile,ac.  90.  (Cic  de  Or.  ii.  SC.). 

i-  T.  PiKAMfH,  a  friend  of  Ctcero,  who  men- 
ttBDs  him  three  or  fcmr  times  {ad  AU.  -n.  \.  g  23, 
^  la,  Fam.  x\\.  24).  In  one  tnstage  {ad 
Q-  Ft,  iiL  1.  S  6),  Cicera  speaks  of  ois  bntber, 
vbo  was  probably  tbe  Mune  aa  the  following  pei^ 

li.  L>  PiNAiuuit,  tbe  great-nepbew  of  the  die- 
lakr  C.  Jnliuft  Caeaar,  being  the  grandson  f£  Julia, 
t^unr'i  eldest  aister.  Id  the  will  of  the  dictator, 
I'uBfius  was  named  one  of  his  heirs  al<Mig  with 
bis  two  other  great-nephews,  C.  Octavins  and  1^ 
Pinuios,  Octafiua  obtaining  three-fourths  of  the 
^*p(ny,  and  tht>  remninii^  fbortb  being  dinded 
teeeea  iVoari'u  mud  P^ina.    Pinariiia  aftc^ 
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warda  served  in  the  anny  of  the  tnumvin  in  die 
War  against  Brutus  and  Uwdus.  (SneL  Oaa.  8S ; 
Appian,  B.  C.  iii  22,  ir.  107.) 

6.  PiNAaiUH,  K  Roman  eqoea,  whom  Augnataa 
ordered  to  be  put  to  death  upon  a  certain  oceasioa. 
(SoeL  Aag.21.) 

PI'NDABUS  (llMapx).  the  gmtest  lyric 
poet  of  Oreeeei  accotding  te  tbe  anirmal  testimony 
of  tbe  ancients.  Just  as  Homer  was  called  simply 
i  vonp^s,  Ariatoi^uuies  i  Kwituc&,and  Thncjdides 
A  wyyfoi^is^  in  like  manner  Pindar  was  distin- 
guished above  all  other  lyric  poeta  by  tbe  title  of 
•  \vfoiiM,  Our  iiifonnation  howerer  reflecting 
bis  lib  is  very  scanty  and  meagre,  being  almost 
entirely  derived  from  some  ancient  biogiil^ies  of 
nnoertain  v^oe  and  authority.  Of  tbeie  we  pos- 
sess five  i  one  prefixed  by  Thomas  Magister  to 
his  Scholia  aa  the  poet  i  a  aecMid  in  Soidas  ;  a 
third  nawDy  calUd  the  intiihal  life,  baeanae  it  b 
written  in  ibir^fiva  hexameter  lines ;  a  finirth 
first  published  by  Sdineider  in  his  edition  of  Ni~ 
cander,  and  aabiwinently  reprinted  by  Bdekh  along 
with  the  three  other  preceding  lives  in  bis  e^tion 
of  Pindar  ;  and  a  fifth  1^  Busiatbius,  which  was 
pnblisbed  for  tbe  first  time  by  Tafal  in  his  editim 
of  tha  OpuealB  t£  Enstathias,  Fkankftrt,  ISSSL 

Pindni  vras  a  natiTe  of  Boeoda,  bat  the  ancient 
bionaphies  leave  it  uncertain  whether  be  waa  bom 
at  Thebea  or  at  Cynoscei^ialae,  a  village  in  the 
territory  of  Thebes.  AU  tbe  ancient  Imgraphies 
agree  that  his  parents  belonged  to  CynMcaphalae  ; 
but  they  might  easily  have  resided  at  Thebes,  ^nst 
aa  in  Jitica  an  AMunian  w  a  Salaminian  nnght 
have  lived  at  Athena  er  Eleu^  The  nuia  of 
Pindar's  parents  is  also  diffisrently  stated.  His 
fiither  is  variously  called  Daipbantus,  Pagondas, 
or  Scopelinue,  bis  mother  Cleidice,  Cleodice  or 
Myrto  ;  but  some  of  these  persons,  such  as  Scope- 
linns  and  Myrto,  were  probably  wily  his  teachers 
in  music  and  poetry  ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that 
the  names  of  his  real  parents  were  Daipbantus  and 
Cleidice,  which  are  alone  mentioned  in  the  '*  Me- 
trical Life"  of  Pindar  already  referred  to.  The 
year  of  bis  birth  is  likewise  a  diluted  point.  Ho 
was  bom,  tu  we  know  from  his  own  teatnsay 
{Fragm.  \  02,  ed.  Dissen),  doriag  the  celelnation 
of  the  Pythian  games.  Clinton  places  his  birth  in 
OL  65.  3,  a  c  A18,  Biickfa  in  01.  64.  3,  a  a  522, 
bat  neither  of  these  dates  is  certain,  tboi^h  the 
latter  is  perhopa  the  most  probable.  He  probably 
died  in  his  80th  year,  though  other  acconnta  amke 
him  much  yoongei  at  the  time  of  his  death.  If 
he  was  bom  in  a  o>  A22,  hia  death  would  fall  in 
a  c.  442.  He  was  in  tbe  prime  of  life  at  the 
battles  of  Marathon  and  Solamis,  and  waa  ncariy 
of  the  same  age  as  the  poet  Aeschylus  ;  but,  as 
K.  0.  Miiller  has  well  remarited,  the  tauises  which 
determined  Pindar's  poetical  character  are  to  be 
sought  in  a  pniod  wevious  to  the  Persfam  war, 
and  in  the  Doric  and  Aeolic  parts  df  Greece  rather 
than  in  Athens  ;  and  tlius  we  may  separate  Pin- 
dar from  his  contemporary  Aeschylus,  by  placing 
the  former  at  tbe  dcoe  of  the  eoriy  period,  the 
kttar  at  the  head  of  the  new  period  of  literatore. 
One  of  tbe  ancient  tnographies  mentions  that  Pin- 
dor  married  Megackia,  the  dsngbter  of  Lysitheus 
and  Callina  ;  another  gives  Timozena  aa  the  name 
of  his  wife  ;  bat  he  may  have  married  each  In 
succession.  He  bad  a  son,  DoipbantuB,  and  two 
iouriiters,  Enmetis  and  Protomacba. 

The  femily  vi  Pindar  tanked  among  the  noblect 
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iu  ThebM.  It  wu  ipningf  from  ths  ancient  mce 
of  the  Aflgidi,  who  claiioed  deocent  from  the  Cftd- 
midt,  ^o  wttled  at  Th^  xai  SfuUt  whence 
part  emigialed  to  Them  and  CyRne  at  tho  com- 
nuuid  of  Apolto.  (Find.  Pytk  ftc.)  We 

also  learn  from  the  biography  by  EuBtathiua,  that 
Pindar  wrote  the  tki^Hti^pufiv  ^triui  far  hn  Mm 
Uaiphantna,  when  h«  wa«  elected  dapknephont  to 
emdtict  the  feativai  of  the  dajthupkoria ;  a  fact 
which  prove*  the  digni^  of  the  fimiily,  lince  only 
youtha  of  the  moat  dutingoiahed  ftniUei  at  Th^ea 
were  eli^ble  to  thia  office.  (PBui.iz.  10.  $4.) 
Th«  lainily  uemi  to  bave  be«i  celebrated  for  its 
akill  in  aniMc ;  though  there  it  no  authority  for 
atMiitt.  aa  Bifckh  and  MBller  hare  done,  that  they 
wen  neteditary  Auto-playera,  and  exercised  their 
profession  regularly  at  certain  great  leligioua  fea- 
tiTali.  The  ancient  biographies  relala  that  the 
filthier  or  ancle  of  Pindar  was  a  flute-player,  and 
we  are  told  that  Pindar  at  an  eariy  age  received 
instmctioii  in  the  art  from  the  flnte-player  Seope- 
linuL  But  the  youth  soon  gave  indications  of  a 
genius  for  poetry,  whidi  indmed  hia  father  t« 
•end  him  to  Athens  to  receive  mora  perfect  in- 
struction in  die  art ;  for  it  must  be  recollected  thnt 
lyric  poetry  among  the  Oreeka  was  so  intimately 
connected  with  mnsic,  dancing,  and  the  whole 
training  vt  the  chorus  that  tiie  ^rio  poet  required 
no  arnUl  amount  of  ednoation  to  fit  him  fer  the 
exercise  of  bia  ptofesrion.  Later  wiitara  tell  us 
that  hia  ftiture  glory  as  a  pnet  was  miraenlously 
fnreihadowed  br  a  swarm  of  bees  which  rested 
upon  his  lips  while  he  was  asleep,  and  that  this 
miracle  first  led  him  to  compose  poetry.  (Comp. 
Pans.  ix.  23.  {  2  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  46.)  At 
Athens  I^n^  became  the  pupil  of  I^na  of  Her- 
niioae.  Ae  fimnder  of  the  Athenian  school  of  dithy- 
rambic  poetry,  and  who  was  at  that  time  residing 
at  Athens  under  the  patronage  of  Hipparcbus. 
Laaas  was  well  skilled  in  the  different  kinda  of 
nmsic,  and  from  him  Pindar  probably  gained  oon- 
aideiaUe  knowledge  in  the  theory  M  hia  art. 
Pindar  also  received  instractitHi  at  Athens  from 
Agathoctes  and  Apollodoms,  and  one  of  them 
allowed  him  to  instmct  the  cyclic  choruses,  though 
he  was  still  a  mere  youth.  He  returned  to  Thebes 
hefbfe  he  had  oorapieted  his  twentieth  year,  and  is 
aaid  to  have  neeiVed  instniction  there  from  Myrtis 
and  Corinna  ef  "nmagra,  two  poetesses,  who  then 
enjoyed  gnat  celebrity  in  Boeotia.  Corinna  ap- 
pears to  hare  exercised  oonsideraUe  influence  npon 
tbe  youthful  poet,  and  he  was  not  a  little  in- 
debted to  her  example  and  precepts.  It  is  relati>d 
by  Ptutarcti  {De  OUtr.  Atken.  14),  that  she  re- 
cannanded  Pindar  to  introdnoe  mythiod  nan»- 
tions  into  his  poema,  and  that  when  in  accordance 
with  her  advice  he  composed  a  hymn  (part  of 
which  is  still  extant),  in  which  be  interwove  al- 
most all  the  Theban  nyUiology,  she  smiled  and 
■aid,  We  ought  to  sow  with  the  hand,  and  not 
vritii  the  whole  sadc "  (rp  omfp't'i  iMd 

fi4  iKif  avXJK^).  With  both  these  poetesses 
Pindar  contended  for  the  prise  in  the  musical  con- 
tesu  at  Thebes.  Although  Corinna  found  fault 
with  M]rrtts  for  entering  into  the  contest  with 
Pindar,  saying,  **  I  Uame  the  dear-toned  Myrtis, 
that  she,  a  waman  bom,  should  enter  the  liaU  with 
Pindar," 

Kitt^UV  Xiytrupaf  MottprtS*  Utfya 

Sri  jSam  ^ j'  iSa  no'SafXii ^  tot'  Sptr : 


still  she  herself  is  said  to  have  contended  with  him 
live  times,  and  on  each  occasion  to  have  gained  the 
prise.  Panamiaa  indeed  doea  not  spank  (is.  22, 
§  3)  of  more  than  one  victory,  and  mantionK  r 
picture  which  he  saw  at  Tanagta,  in  which  Co. 
rinna  was  represented  binding  her  hair  with  a 
fillet  in  token  of  her  victory,  which  he  attributes 
as  much  to  her  beauty  and  to  tbe  circumstance  that 
she  wrote  in  the  Aeolic  dialect  as  to  her  poetical 
talents. 

Pindar  cnnBenced  his  pnfessiomll  career  aa  a 
poet  at  an  early  age,  and  acquired  so  great  a  re- 
putation, that  he  was  soon  employed  by  different 
stHtee  and  princes  in  all  parts  of  the  Hellenic  worid 
to  compose  for  them  choral  songs  hi  spenal  occa- 
sions. He  received  money  and  presents  Eur  hia 
works  ;  but  he  never  degeooated  into  a  comiwm 
mercenary  poet,  and  he  omtinned  to  preserve  to 
his  latest  days  the  respect  of  all  parts  of  Greece. 
His  enriiest  poem  which  has  come  down  la  us  (the 
loth  Pythian)  he  composed  at  the  age  of  twen^. 
It  is  an  Epinican  ode  in  honoar  of  Hippodeo,  a 
Thessalian  youth  belonging  to  Uie  powerful  Aleaad 
family,  who  had  gained  the  prise  at  the  Pytiiian 
games.  Supposing  Pindar  to  have  been  bom  in 
&  c.  A22,  this  ode  was  composed  in  B.  c.  502:  The 
next  ode  of  Pindar  tii  point  of  time  i»  the  6th 
Pythian,  which  he  wrote  in  hia  twenty-seventh 
year,  b.  c.  494,  in  honoar  of  Xenocmtes  of  Agri- 
gentun,  who  had  gahied  the  prise  at  the  chaiiot- 
race  at  the  Pydihm  games,  by  nieatis  of  his  son 
Thnuybulus.  It  would  be  tedious  to  relate  at 
length  the  different  occauons  on  iriiich  be  composed 
his  other  odes.  It  mav  suffice  to  mention  that  he 
composed  poems  for  liiemn,  tyrant  of  Syracaaet 
Alexander,  aon  of  Amyntas,  k^g  oC  HacadoniB, 
Theron,  tynnt  of  AgiigoitMiii,  Arcesifains,  king  of 
Cyrene,  as  well  as  for  many  other  free  states  and 
private  peraons.  He  was  courted  especially  by  Alex< 
ander,  king  of  Macedonia,  and  Hieron,  tyrant  of  Sy- 
racuse {  and  the  praises  which  he  bestowed  upon  the 
former  are  said  to  have  been  the  chief  twon  whieh 
led  his  descendant,  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip,  to 
spare  the  house  of  the  poet,  when  he  destroyed  the 
rest  of  Thebes  (Dion  Chrysost.  OmL  da  Regno,  ti. 
p.  2.^).  About  &  c.  473,  Pindar  vidted  tbe  court 
of  Hienn,  in  consequence  of  the  pressing  inTitation 
of  the  DtMiarch  ;  but  it  appears  toat  he  did  not  n- 
maiB  more  than  fonr  years  at  Syracuse,  aa  he  loved 
an  Independent  life,  and  did  not  care  to  cnltivato 
the  conttly  arts  which  rendered  his  oontempiHary. 
Simonides,  a  more  welcome  guest  at  tbe  table  of 
their  patron.  But  the  estimation  in  which  Pind;ir 
was  bjeld  by  his  conterapoiaries  is  still  more  strik- 
in^y  shown  by  the  bonenrs  conferred  upon  him  by 
the  free  states  of  Oreeee.  Although  a  Theban,  ho 
was  always  a  great  forourite  with  the  Athenians 
whom  he  frequently  prused  in  hia  poems,  and 
whose  city  he  often  viuted.  In  one  of  his  dithy- 
rambs (Ditlnfr.  fr.  4)  he  called  it  **  the  support 
(tptur/M)  of  Oreeoe,  glorious  Athens,  the  dirine 
city."  The  Atheniana  teetifled  their  gratitode  by 
making  him  their  paUie  guest  («/i^«>es),  nd 
^ving  to  him  ten  thousand  drachmas  (Isoor.  w*pl 
arrifi.  p.  304,  ed.  Dind. ) ;  and  at  a  later  period 
they  erected  a  statue  to  his  honoar  (Paus.  i  8.  $ 
4)i  but  this  was  not  done  in  his  lifetime,  as  the 
peeudo-Aeschines  states  {Bpitt.  4).  The  inhabit- 
ants of  Ceos  employed  Pindar  to  compose  for  them 
a  •wpnaiitQw  or  processional  song,  althoiiijh  they  bad 
tn'o  celebrated  poeu  of  their  own,  Bacchylides  and 
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KuMiudeh  The  RlwdiHit  Ind  b»  tmnth  OI51D- 
pian  ode  wriuen  in  Itttoft  of  gold  in  the  hmnple  of 
the  lindian  Athena. 

PiiiiUi*ii  stated  midence  was  at  Thebet  (rat 
tpaTwif  88m*  wiofuu,  OL  vL  85X  though  he  £n»- 
qnMitly  1^  Mow  in  order  to  witOBH  tl»  fpmt 
public  garnet,  and  to  vint  the  ttatee  and  dbtin- 
guiihed  men  who  courted  bis  friendahip  and  em- 
ployed hia  aervioea.  In  the  public  events  of  the 
time  be  appears  to  have  taken  no  share.  Polybiiu 
(iv.3i.$5)  quot««  some  linea  of  Pindar  to  prove 
that  tlie  poet  racomioended  bia  conntryinen  to  re- 
main qniet  and  abatain  from  uniting  widi  the  other 
(itecka  in  oppontion  to  the  Petanuii ;  Imt  there 
eui  be  litUe  doubt  that  Pindar  in  thew  linea  exhorts 
hia  fcUow^citiaens  to  maintain  peace  and  concord, 
and  to  abstain  from  the  internal  dissensions  which 
thivateued  to  ruin  the  city.  It  is  true  that  he  did 
not  make  the  unavailing  effort  to  win  over  his  fel- 
law-cttisena  to  the  cause  of  Greek  indqiendence ; 
but  bia  heart  was  with  the  free  party,  and  afier  the 
rancluaioa  of  the  war  he  openly  expresaed  his  ad- 
mirntion  ibr  the  ricton.  Indeed  the  praises  which 
be  bestowed  upon  Athens,  the  ancient  rival  of 
Thcbea,  displeased  Ilia  fellow-cittsens,  who  are  awd 
even  to  have  fined  him  in  consequence.  It  is 
farther  staled  that  the  Athenians  pud  the  fine 
<En»tath.  Vit.  PM.;  Psendo-Aeachin.  ^  4); 
but  the  tale  does  not  deserve  much  credit. 

The  poems  of  Pindar  show  that  he  was  penetrated 
with  a  stroitt  religions  feeling.  He  bad  not  im- 
lAed  any  of  the  seeptieiHB  wbidi  be^  to  lake 
luot  at  Atbena  after  the  ck)se  the  Peraian  war. 
The  old  myths  were  for  the  most  pun  realities  to 
bim,  and  he  setup  led  them  with  implicit  credence, 
except  when  they  exhibited  the  gods  in  a  point  of 
\iew  which  was  repugnant  to  his  moral  feelings 
For,  ia  conaequeace  of  the  suong  ethical  sense 
which  Pindar  poi>esaed»  lie  was  nn  willing  to  believe 
the  myUia  which  Kpreaented  the  gods  and  heroes 
aa  guilty  «f  timnonu  acta  ;  and  he  accordingly  fre- 
quently rejects  some  tales  and  changes  others, 
hecauae  they  are  inconsistent  with  his  conceptions 
of  the  goda  (comp^  Grote,  ffitt.  of  Greaee,  vcd.  i.  p. 
0O7,  dec.].  Pindar  was  a  strict  obserrer  of  die 
worship  of  the  gods.  Ha  dedicated  a  ahrine  to 
the  mother  of  uo  goda  near  his  own  bouae  at 
Thebes  (Pans.  iz.  25.  S  3 ;  Philoatr.  Sen.  Imag.  ii. 
1'2  ;  comp.  Pind.  Fytk.  iii,  77).  He  ahio  dedicated 
to  Zeas  AauDon,  in  Idbya,  a  statue  made  by  Car 
lamia  (Ptaa.  i&  16.  §  1),  and  likewise  a  statue  in 
Thebea  to  Hcnneeofthe  Agoira  (Paus.ix.  17.  §  1). 
He  was  in  the  habit  of  frequently  visiting  Delphi ; 
and  there  aeated  on  an  iron  chair,  which  was  re- 
served for  him,  he  used  to  sing  hymns  in  honour  of 
Apollou    (Pans.  x.  24.  §  4.) 

Tlie  only  poems  of  Pindar  which  have  come 
dawn  to  us  entire  are  his  Epimeia^  or  irumtjAal 
otU*.  Bot  these  were  only  a  small  portion  of  his 
works.  Besidea  his  triun^ilial  odes  he  wrote  hymns 
to  the  goda,  paeans,  dithyrambs,  odea  for  proeesaious 
{■wpoaiSiay,  songs  of  maidens  (voptfftvia),  mimic 
daocing  songs  {yKopfx^fLarra)^  drinking- songa  {atto- 
Aia),  dilgea  (Afrqiw),  and  encomia  (^uMua),  or 
panqgrrica  on  piuieeh  Of  these  we  mm  nmnefoas 
fraipMnta,  Moat  of  tfaem  are  nentioned  in  the 
weJJ- known  Hues  of  Horace  {Curm,  iv.  2) : 

**  Sen  per  audoces  nova  dithyramboa 
Verba  devolvit  numeriaque  fertur 
Lege  solutis: 

Toi.  m. 


Seu  deos  (AjmM  and  jMsoat)  rBgeave  (snnMNfa) 

cauit,  deonnn 
Sangutnem:  — 

Bive  quoB  Elea  domom  redudt 
Palnw  caelestas  ((As  M^iaicia) : — 
Flofaili  sponsae  juvenenive  raptun 
Pk(at"(<ie<f»y*i> 

In  all  of  these  varieties  Pindar  equally  excelled,  as 
we  see  from  the  nnmeroui  qnotations  made  from 
them  by  the  ancient  writen,  though  they  are  gene- 
imlly  of  too  fragmentary  a  kind  to  allow  as  to  fonu 
a  judgment  respecting  them.  Oar  eatnnala  of 
Pindar  as  a  poet  moat  be  fimaed  almost  exdndvely 
from  his  Ephtkia,  which  were  all  cosnpoaed  in  eom> 
memoration  of  soroe  victory  in  the  publw  games,  with 
the  exception  of  the  eleventh  Nemean,  which  was 
written  Ibr  the  tnstalUtjon  of  Aristagwaa  in  the 
office  of  Prytaais  at  Tenedoa.  The  i^Mtnaara 
divided  into  ibor  books,  eekbrating  to^eetivefy  th» 
victories  gained  in  the  Olympian,  ^thbn,  Nemsan, 
and  Isthmian  games.  In  order  to  understand  cheni 
properly  we  must  bear  in  mind  the  nature  of  the 
occauon  for  which  they  were  composed,  and  the 
olgeet  whidi  the  poet  had  in  view.  A  ^'wMrj 
gained  in  one  of  the  four  gnat  national  fesdvala 
conferred  honour  not  only  upon  the  conqueror  and 
his  &mily,  but  also  upon  the  city  to  which  he 
belonged.  It  was  accordin^y  celebrated  mth 
great  pomp  and  oeiemony.  Such  a  celebration 
began  with  a  prooesaimi  to  a  temple,  where  a  sa- 
crifiea  waa  omnd,  and  it  endad  with  a  bnnqnet 
and  the  joyous  reveby,  called  by  the  Gmeka 
hwfiof.  For  this  oelebradon  a  poAn  was  expiessly 
cunpoaod,  which  was  sung  by  a  chorus,  trained 
for  the  purpose,  either  by  the  poet  himself^  or 
some  one  acting  on  his  behalf.  The  poems  were 
sung  either  daring  the  procession  to  the  temple  or 
at  the  oonus  at  the  dose  of  the  banquet.  Those 
of  Pindar^  Epinician  odea  which  eimsisl  of  ainiphea 
without  epodea  wen  sung  during  the  prooeadon, 
but  the  majority  of  th«n  appear  to  nave  been 
sung  at  the  cumus.  For  tliis  reason  they  partake 
to  some  extent  of  the  joyoua  natura  of  theocowon, 
and  accordingly  contain  at  timea  jocularities  which 
are  hardly  in  accordance  with  the  modem  notioaa 
of  lyric  poetry.  In  these  odes  Pindar  rarely  da- 
scribes  the  victory  itseU^  as  the  scene  was  fiuailiar 
to  all  the  spectators,  but  he  dwells  upon  the  ^ory 
of  the  victor,  and  celebrates  chiray  eitiMr  hia 
wealth  ( jACoi)  or  his  skill  (i^wnf),-^  mmOA,  if 
he  had  gained  the  victory  in  the  chariot-nwe,  since 
it  was  only  the  wealthy  tiwt  could  contend  for 
the  prize  in  this  contest ;  his  sisj^  U  be  had  been  v 
exposed  to  peril  in  the  oonteat.  He  freqitendy 
celebrates  also  the  pietjr  and  goodness  of  the  victor ; 
for  with  the  doep  raligious  feeling,  which  pm  mai 
nenUy  diaiaetarisea  Pindat^  be  believed  that  tba 
monl  and  rdigioua  character  of  the  cenqnenr 
conciliated  the  mvour  of  the  goda,  and  gained  for 
him  their  support  and  asnstanoe  in  the  coolest. 
For  the  same  reason  he  dwells  at  great  length 
apon  the  mythical  origin  of  the  person  whose  viO' 
tory  he  extols,  and  connects  his  explnu  with  the 
ttuilar  exploita  of  the  hnoic  aocesiora  of  the  mee 
or  nation  to  which  be  bdongs.  These  tnytUeal 
narratives  occupy  a  very  prominent  featnn  in 
almost  all  of  Pindar'a  odes ;  they  are  not  intro- 
duced for  the  sake  of  ornament,  but  have  a  close 
and  intimate  connectton  with  the  whole  object  and 
poqwae  «f  each  poen^as  is  denriy  soinied  Mt^f 
DigiUzea  by  Vj©£)QlC 
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Vimta,  in  hb  admitabta  eemy,  **  De  Ratioiie  Poc- 
ticii  Cuninum  Pindaricomm,  &c"  prefixed  to 
bia  cditiM  «f  Pindu,  an  eaMjr  which  deMrrea, 
and  will  well  npgr  Um  attntin  peniMl  of  the 
■tadent.  The  raetna  of  Pindar  an  too  •xtcnuve 
and  difficult  a  luhject  to  admit  of  ozplanation  in 
the  present  work.  No  two  odea  poaaeaa  the  nme 
metrical  itnicture.  ^he  Doric  rhythm  diiefly  pre- 
vails, but  he  also  nuikea  frequent  oae  of  the  Aeoliao 
Olid  Lydian  aa  well. 

The  Editio  Piincepa  of  Pindar  wai  printed  at 
the  Aldine  presa  at  Venice  in  1513,  Sto,,  wiUiont 
.the  Scholia,  but  the  tame  volume  contained  likewise 
the  poems  of  Callimachaa,  Dionysiiis,  and  Lyco- 
phnni.  The  aecond  edition  was  published  at 
Home  byZachariaa  Callieigi,  with  the  Scholia,  in 
151J!,  4to.  Theae  two  edititna,  which  wen  taken 
fron  diflennt  bmilies  ormanu»cripts,are  atill  of  COD- 
sidetable  value  for  the  formation  of  the  text.  The 
other  ediUons  of  Pindar  published  in  the  course  of 
the  nxte«ith  centary  were  little  more  than  reprinu 
of  the  two  Bbo%-e  named,  and  therefore  require  no 
further  notiM  bare.  The  first  edition,  containing  a 
new  reeennon  of  the  text,  with  exphutatory  notes, 
a  Latin  Teraion,&c  was  that  publiiJied  hy  Erasmus 
Schmidius,  VitembMgae,  1616,  4to.  Next  ap- 
peared the  edition  of  Joannes  Benedictua,  Sahnnrii, 
ll>20,  4ta.,  and  then  the  one  published  at  Oxford, 
1 697,  foL  From  this  time  P^tdar  ^ipeara  to  have 
been  little  atidied,  till  Hejna  ntbUsLed  hie  cele- 
brated edition  of  the  poet  at  Ofittbgen  in  1773, 
4to.  A  seeond  and  much  implored  edition  was 
[•ufalidied  at  Oiittingen  in  1799—1799,  3  vols, 
livo.,  containing  a  valuable  treadse  on  the  metres 
of  Pindar  by  Qodo&vd  Hennann.  Heyne'i  third 
tuition  was  published  after  his  death  by  O.  H. 
ScbU^,  ijuinig,  1817,  S  vdh  Svo.  But  the  beat 
edition  of  Pindar  is  that  by  A.  Biickh,  Leipzig, 
1811 — 1821,  2  Tola.  4to.,  which  contains  a  most 
valuable  commentary  and  dissertations,  and  is  in- 
diapewble  to  the  student  who  wi^es  to  obtain  a 
thonttgh  insicht  into  the  ^arndcal  system  of  the 
Onteka,  and  the  arttttie  oonatnietioo  of  their  lytic 
poetry.  The  commentaty  on  the  Nemean  and 
iidimian  odea  in  this  edition  wai  written  by 
Diaaea  l>ia*en  alao  published  in  the  Bibliotfaeca 
(imeca  a  smaller  edition  of  the  poet,  Ootha,  18S0, 
2  rolfc  8vo^  taken  from  tbe  text  of  Btickh,  with  a 
most  Talaabla  explanitorjr  eonmentary.  This  edi- 
tion ia  die  moit  oaefiil  to  the  student  from  its  »te, 
then^  it  does  not  npersede  that  of  BSckh.  A 
■aeond  editioa  of  Diiasn^  ia  now  in  course  of  pub- 
lication under  the  can  of  Schneidewin  :  the 
first  volume  has  already  appeared,  Ootha,  184.1. 
Th«e  .ia  also  a  valuable  edition  of  Pindar  by 
Fr.  TUataeh,  Lelpiig,  1820,  2  voIsl  8to.,  with  a 
Oerman  translation,  uid  an  important  introdnedon. 
Tbe  text  of  the  poet  is  given  with  great  accuracy 
liy  Th.  Bergk  in  his  Poetae  L^pid  Gnuei,  Leipzig, 
1843.  The  txanstations  of  Pindar  into  Engli^ 
Br«  not  numerous.  Tile  most  recent  is  by  the 
Kcv.  U.  F.  Gary,  London,  1833,  which  ts  anperior 
to  the  adder  tnnslations  by  West  and  Moore. 

(The  hiatoriea  Oreek  literature  by  Miiller, 
Bernhardy.  Bode,  and  Ulrici ;  J.  O.  Schneider, 
VtnwA  iiim-  Piitdar^  Leben  md  SeAriflen,  Stras- 
burg,  1774,  8vo  ;  Mommsen,  Piiidarv*.  Zur  Qe»- 
dtiehU  dt»  />M:iltera,&e.,  Kiel.  1845, Svo  ;  Schnelde- 
win^i  af  Findary  prefixed  to  the  second 
edition  ik  Dissent  Pindar.) 

PI-NDARUS,  the  freednui  of  a  Caiaiui  Lon- 
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ginut,  put  an  end  to  his  master^s  life  at  the  rrqiiest 
of  tile  latter  after  the  loss  of  the  battle  of  Philippt. 
(Dion  Cass.  xlviL  46 ;  Appiaif,  B.  C  iv.  1 1 3  ;  Pluu 
A»t.  22,  BnU.  43  ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  8.  §  4.) 

PINNA,  CAECI'LIUS,  one  of  the  Roman 
oommandera  in  the  Social  or  Martie  war,  is  said 
to  have  defeated  the  Mar^i  in  seveiMl  battles,*  in 
CMijuDction  with  L.  Muntna  (Liv.  Epit.  76). 
Aa  this  Caecilioa  Pinna  is  not  mentitmed  else- 
where, it  ia  conjectured  tliat  we  ought  to  rend 
Caedlius  Pius,  since  we  know  th^  Caedliua 
Metellns  Pins  (daycd  a  dktingnished  part  m 
this  war. 

PINNES,  PINNEUS,  or  PINEUS,  was  the 
eon  of  Agron,  king  of  Illyria,  by  his  firat  wife, 
Triteuta.  At  the  death  of  Agnn  (b.  c.  231). 
Pinnes,  who  was  then  a  child,  was  left  in  ■ 
guardianship  of  his  step-motl)er  Tcuta,  whom 
Agron  had  married  after  divordng  Triteata.  When 
Teuta  was  defeated  by  the  Romans,  the  care  of 
Pinnes  devolved  upon  Demetrius  of  Pharos,  who 
had  received  from  the  Romans  a  great  part  of 
the  domimom  of  Teuta,  and  bad  likewise  matxied 
Tritenta,  the  mother  of  Knnea.  Demetrius  »va 
in  his  turn  tempted  to  try  his  fortune  i^Mnat 
Rome,  but  was  quickly  crushed  by  the  consul,  L. 
Aemilius  Panlua,  h.  c.  219,  and  was  obliged  to 
ily  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia.  The 
Hamaua  {^iced  Pinnes  upon  the  throne,  but  im- 
posed a  ttibnle,  which  we  read  of  thor  aending 
for  in  a  c  216.  (Dion  Caaa.  zzxir.  46,  151  ; 
Appian,  /tfjrr.  7,  8 ;  Flor.  iL  5  ;  Liv.  xxii.  S3.) 

[AUHON  ;  DKUKTRIU8  of  PhAROS  ;  TSUTA.] 

PINNES  or  PINNETES,  one  of  the  principal 
Pannonian  chiefs  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  was 
betnyed  to  the  Romans  by  the  Breuciau  Bato, 
(Dion  Case.  Iv.  34  ;  VeU.  PsL  ii.  114.) 

PI'NNIUS,  the  name  of  two  unimportant 
persons,  Q.  Pinniaa,  a  friend  of  Vam  (AL/f. 
iii.  1  >,  and  T.  Pinnliu,  a  fiioid  of  Cicen  {ad 
Fam.  xiii.  61). 

PI'NTHIA,  M.  LUTA'TIUS,  a  Roman 
equea,  lived  about  a  centuiy  before  the  down&d 
of  the  rqmUic.  (Cic  de  Of.  in.  19). 

PINUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  Roman  painter, 
who,  with  Attius  Priscus,  decorated  with  paint- 
ings the  walla  of  the  tem{de  of  Houos  and  Virtus, 
when  it  waa  lestmd  by  Vespasian.  He  tlierefore 
lived  about  a.  d.  70.  (PHn.  H.N.  xxxv.  10.  a. 
37.)  [P.  S.] 

PI'NYTUS  (riiwrft),  an  epigrammatic  poet, 
the  author  of  an  epitaph  on  Sappho,  consisting  of 
a  ungle  distichfin  the  Oreek  Anthology.  (Biunck, 
Ami.  vol  ii.  p.  288  ;  Jacobs,  Avik.  Grate,  vol.  ii. 
p.  264.)  Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  unless  he 
be  the  giammarian  of  Bithynium  in  Bithynia,  who 
was  the  freedman  of  Nen^  bvourite,  Epaphrodi- 
tufl,  and  who  tan^t  grammar  at  Roiue.  (Sleph. 
Bya.  I, «.  BiAnniH' ;  Reimar.  ad  IHan.  Om.  IxviL 
14,p.ni3.)  [P.S.] 

PI'ONIS  (nW«r),  a  deacendant  of  Heracles, 
from  whom  the  town  of  Pionia  in  Mysia  was  be- 
lieved to  have  derived  its  name.  (Stiab.ziii.  p.610; 
Pans.  ix.  18.  §3.)  [L.  S.] 

PlPA,  the  wiEa  of  Aetehriok  of  ^riacnae,  was 
the  mistress  of  Verres  in  Eticily  (ue.  Varr,  iu. 
33.  v.  81). 

PlPA,  or  PIPARA,  daughter  of  Attalua,  king 
of  the  Maniomanni,  waa  passionately  beloved  by 
Gallienos.  TKbeDina  Pollio  confounds  her  with 
Salonina,  the  lawful  wife  ofjl^  priiwh  and  Gib- 
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bon  seenu  to  bave  fidlen  into  the  woe  BUitaks. 
{TrebelL  HoL  Gt^Hat.  dito,  c.  3 ;  AuraL  Viet  de 
fW  xxxiii^  Epa.  zxxiii. ;  TUlenuMit,  Anifticra  de* 
Empmm,  not  vi  ;  Zonar.  xii,  5.)      [W.  R.] 

PIRITHOUS  [PURITHOVR.] 

PISANDBR.  [PnuNDiR.] 

PI'SIAS  or  PEISIAS  (n*«rr«),  an  Athenian 
•enlpior,  apparently  of  the  Dnedaliiui  period,  who 
atade  the  wooden  statue  of  Zeua  Boulaeni,  and 
tfa«  fttatue  of  Apollo,  which  atood  in  the  senate 
konae  of  the  Firs  BoDdred  at  Athena.  (Pans.  i.  S. 
54.^5.)  [P.S.] 

PISISTRATU&  [PBtHSTBATOS.] 

PISO,  the  Dome  of  the  nutat  dutingnished 
fimilj-  of  the  plebeian  Calpurnia  gem.  This 
laroe,  like  many  other  Roman  cognomena,  ia 
connected  with  agriculture,  the  noblest  and  most 
bonaaiaUe  pursuit  of  the  andent  Romans:  it 
eonwc  fnnn  the  verb  puere  or  piiuen,  and  refeia 
to  the  pounding  or  grindiiig  of  com.  Thni  the 
nithor  of  the  poem  Rddreaaed  to  Piio,  Mcribed  by 
Weciudoif  to  Saleina  Banu  rBASSim],  aays 
(16.17):—  '  ^ 

**Cln«cpw  Piacniii  ttilerit  ogaoi^priiiii, 
Hsmida  odloas  com  pinseret  hordes  dexlra." 

(Camp.  nin.  J/.  N.  xviii.  S.)  Hanr  of  the 
PiwDes  bore  this  cogoiH&en  alone,  but  others  were 
diatii^liiiafaed  by  the  soruames  of  Otesoninut  and 
/>«9i  nnectiTely.  The  fiunily  first  rose  from 
Aaauitj  daring  the  aeeond  Pimie  war,  and  from 
that  tone  it  beoma  one  of  the  moat  diatingniahed 
EuDiliea  in  the  Roman  atats.  It  preserved  ib 
celebrity  under  the  empire,  and  during  the  first 
century  of  the  Christiao  era  was  aeeond  to  the  im- 
perial Gtaofly  alone.  The  following  stemma  contains 
a  list  of  all  the  Pisones  mentioiwd  in  hiatoiy,  and 
will  aem  aa  an  index  to  the  fallowing  ncconnb 
Of  noat  of  them  it  ia  ifflpoodble  to  aacertaun  the 
dcKCnL 

1.  CALFunHius  Piso,  waa  taken  prisonw  at 
the  battle  of  Cannae,  B.C.  216,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  sent  with  two  others  to  R«»ne  to 
B^otiate  the  release  of  the  prisoners,  which 
impoution  the  senate  refused  to  entertain.  He 
waa  piaetM-  urbanua  in  B.c.211,  and  on  the 
expicttion  of  his  year  of  office  waa  sent  as  pro- 
(laeter  into  Etmria  &  c  210.  From  thence  he  was 
•nmnanded  by  the  dictator,  Q.  Fulvius  Floccua, 
le  take  the  command  of  Uu  amy  at  C^ua ; 
bat  next  year  (b,  c  209)  the  amate  again  en- 
tmted  Etraria  to  him.  (Lir.  xxii.  61,  zxr.  41, 
xiri.  10,  IS,  21,  28,  xxm  6,  7,  31.)  Piao  in 
hia  piaetoniip  proposed  to  the  senate,  that  the 
Ludi  ApoUinares,  which  had  been  exhibited  for 
the  first  time  in  the  Receding  year(B.c.  212), 
■hoald  ba  vrnated,  and  ehonld  lie  celebrated  in 
rninre  anntiaOy.  The  ornate  paaaed  a  decree  to 
ifai*  effect.    (Lir.  xxrL  23 ;  Macrob.  SoLLlS; 
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STEMMA  PISONUM. 
1.  C  CalptimiBa  Viwo, 
ptaetn;  b.c  311. 
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2.  C.  Piso, 
Goa.  n.c  IS6. 


3.  L.  Piao, 

S.C.  198. 


J^Momm  fMtilfb  JgHomm  Caeaommn. 

4.  L.  Piao  Caasoiunm, eofc  ac  1481 

5.  L.  I^so  Caeooninua,  cos.  a,c  112. 

6.  L.  Piso  CaesMiinus,  mar.  Calventia. 

7.  L.  Piso  Caeeonmna,  coa,  b.  &  £8. 


Calpurnia, 
m.  the  dictator 
Oesar.  (CaL- 
PDEHU,  No.  S.) 


8.  li.  Piso  Caeaoninns, 

coa.  B.a  15, 

DL  Lictnia. 

Two  sons  to  whom 
HonmaddrMMd 

hi»  IM  AHe  Po&iea. 

Pitomet  un£l  iia  ApnomeH  Fmgi. 

9.  h.  Piao  Frugi,  the  annaliat,  ooa,  a.  a  1S3. 

10.  L.  Piso  Fmgi,  pr.  about  8.C  113. 

1 1.  L.  Piso  Fiugi,  ^.  &  c.  74. 

12.  a  F!m  ¥nm,  qu,  a  c  58, 

manied  Tallia,  the  dangh- 
tatef  Cieao. 

18.  Cn.  Piso^  coa.  B.  a  ISO. 

14.  Q.PiMsflOB.aalS5. 

15.  n*o,  pr.  about  ac.  185. 
IS.  Piso,  about  a  c.  104. 

17.  C  Piu,  COS.  a  a  67. 

18.  M.  Pupius  Piso,  coa.  b.  o.  6! 

19.  M.Pito,pr.  ac.  44. 

201  Cn.  Piao,  the  conquntor,  a  &  6C. 

31.  Ca  Piao,  poqa  a  a  67. 

32.  Ca  PiiO,  coa.  a  c.  3SL 


23.  Ca.  Piao^  eoa.  a  o.  7; 
married  Plandna,  died . 


I 


.D.20. 


24.  L.  PiscT,  CO*.  A.  D.  17. 


25.  M-PisoL 


COIR  X»»RRINU  TO  CPISO,  PBABTOR  aC.  211.  | 


26.  L.  Piso,  cot.  A.  D.  57. 

27.  L.  Piso,  coa.  a  c  1. 
2&  L.  Piao,  accused  and 

died,  A.  o.  24. 

29.  L.  Piso,  pr.  A.  D.  25. 

30.  a  Piio,tiiecMi^irBtor 

■gunit  Nen^  a.  d.  S5. 

Cubomiu  Oalerianus, 
kuled  by  Mndanus,  a.  o.  70. 

31.  PiioLidnianua,adopted 

by  Galba,  a.  d.  69. 

32.  PiiO,  A.  D.  175. 

33.  Piso,  one  of  the  Thirty 

Tymnta,  a.  a  260. 
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Feitiu,  p.  326,  «d.  MiUler,  wbm  be  »  erroneouily 
oiled  Manm  imtewl  of  CUm.)  The  ceiRUiih- 
HMHit  of  tfMM  gatnea  by  thmr  UKettw  wai  coin- 
memonUed  on  coini  hy  the  Pitonea  in  lauir  timee. 
Of  tfaew  coini,  of  which  a  nst  number  !■  extuit, 
a  apeciiiMi  ia  Minexcd.  The  obTene  repNienU 
tlie  head  of  Apollo,  the  reverie  a  horaenuui  ri^ng 
At  full  ipeed,  in  ^lotion  to  the  eqneatrian  game*, 
which  brmed  part  of  the  fectiral.  Who  the 
L.  Piio  Fni^  WM  that  canud  tbera  to  be  itniclc, 
cannot  be  determined.    (Eckhel,  vol.  r.  p.  158.) 

%  C.  CALPURNtUIi   C.    p.    C.  V.  PlHO.    MD  of 

No.  1,  WH  praetor  &  c  I8(i,  and  received  Further 
i^niin  sa  hia  province.  He  continued  in  hie  pro- 
vince aa  propnetor  in  b.c  165,  and  on  Ua  return 
III  Home  in  1 84  obtained  a  triiunph  for  a  victory 
be  had  gained  over  the  Laaitani  and  Celtiberi.  In 
u.  c.  18L  he  woa  one  of  the  three  commiaaionera 
for  founding  the  colony  of  Oraviiote  in  Etruria, 
and  in  u.u,  100  he  waa  consul  with  A.  Poatumiua 
AlUnoa.  Piia  died  during  hia  consuUhip;  he 
WM  no  doobt  eairied  off  by  the  pesttlenee  which 
wsa  then  n^ing  at  Rome,  but  the  people  auapected 
Uiat  be  had  been  poisoned  by  hia  wife  Qf^^^ 
i-loatilia,  becauae  her  con  hy  a  former  marriage, 
Q.  Fulviua  Flaceua,  aucceedod  Piao  aa  conaul  auf- 
li-ctUB.    (lav.  zxxix.  6,  8,  21.  30,  31,  42,  xL  29, 

as,  37.) 

3.  L.  CALPifftHiuH  (Piw),  probably  a  younger 
•on  of  No.  1,  waa  aeiit  aa  anibaaaador  to  the 
Achaeans  at  Sicyon.    (Liv.  xxxii.  19.) 

4.  IhCALPUHNIUfldp.  C.N.PlHoCAKM>NINUa 

Hia  laat  name  ahews  that  he  originally  belonged 
to  the  Caetooia  gens,  and  waa  adopted  by  one  of 
tha  Piaonea,  probably  by  No.  3,  na  he  ii  u>dicated 
in  iIm  Fkati  aa  C.  p.  C.  n.  This  Piao  brought 
dishonour  on  hia  fiunily  by  hia  want  of  ability  and 
of  energy  in  vrar.  He  waa  praetor  in  &  c.  164,  and 
obtained  the  proviaoo  of  Further  Spain,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Luntani.  He  waa  conaul  in  a.  c. 
148  with  Sp.  PottnmiuB  Albinna,  aod  waa  aent  to 
conduct  the  war  agaioat  Carthage,  wbidi  he  carried 
on  with  such  little  activity  that  the  people  became 
greatly  diacontented  with  hia  conduirt,  and  be  waa 
superseded  in  the  following  year  by  Sdpio.  (Ap- 
pian,y/uf>.&6,  AiMc;  no— 112.) 

5.  L.  CALtattsiuu  L.  r.  C  v.  Puo  CAmami- 
tfus,  aon  of  No.4,  was  conaul  &c.  113  with 
M.  Liviua  Drusus.  In  B.C.  107  he  served  as 
lefintua  to  the  conaul,  L.  Caaaiua  Longmus,  who 
wiM  aent  into  Qaul  to  oppoae  the  Cimbri  and  their 
allies,  and  he  fell  togedier  with  the  consul  in  the 
battle,  in  which  the  Roman  anny  was  utterly  de- 
fiaited  by  the  Tigurini  in  the  territory  of  the 
Allobro^  [LoNoiNua,  No,  5,]  S^tia  Piao  waa 
the  gnuidfather  of  Caesar's  fiithet^in-Uw,  a  circuni- 
■tance  to  which  Caeaar  hunaelf  alludea  in  recording 
his  own  nctoiy  over  the  Tigurini  at  a  hUer  time. 
(CMa.  A  &.  L  7,  18  i  Ons.  t.  15.) 

6.  I*  Calpcrhiub  Pno  Cabsoninub,  ton  of 
No.&,nevernaetoanyof  theofficea  of  atate,and  ia 
Mily  known  from  the  account  given  of  him  by  Cicero 
in  his  violent  invective  against  bis  son  [No.  7], 
He  had  the  charge  of  the  manu&ctory  of  arms  at 
Konw  daring  the  Manic  wai;  He  nurried  the 
daughter  of  Cahentiu,  a  native  of  Ciaalpiu  Gaol, 
who  eame  from  naoentia  and  lattled  at  Rome  ; 
and  hence  Ckero  calls  h»  son  in  contonpt  a  aemi- 
Plocentian.   (Cie.  m 36, 23,  S8,  27.)  [Cal- 

VBNTlUa.] 

7.  UCALPUHNIin  C.  F.  L.  N.  PiBO  Cauoninos, 


the  son  of  No,  6,  and  lather-in-Uw  of  the  dictator 
Caesar.  AsGonins  soys  (s*  do.  Pk.  p.  3,  od. 
Orelli)  that  this  Piao  belonged  to  the  finuly  of  the 
Fnigi ;  but  this  is  a  misuke,  as  Onimann  has 
shown  (Gaek.  Roma,  toL  iL  ^62).  Our  prin- 
cipal information  respecting  Piao  ia  derived  from 
•everal  of  the  orations  of  Cicero,  who  poiuu  him 
in  the  blsckeat  coloun  ;  but  aa  Piao  waa  both  a 
political  and  a  peraonal  enemy  of  the  orator,  we 
must  make  great  deductions  from  his  description 
which  is  evidently  exaggerated.  Still,after  making 
every  deduction,  we  know  enough  of  his  life  to  con- 
vince us  that  be  was  an  unprincii^ed  debauchee  aod 
a  cruel  and  corrupt  mngisttate,  a  &ir  lomple  of  hia 
noUe  contemporaries,  neitlier  better  nor  worse  than 
themajoiityof  then.  He  is  fint  menUoned  in  B.  c. 
59,  whea  oe  was  brought  to  trial  by  P.  Clodtua 
for  pluodering  a  province,  of  which  he  had  the 
administration  after  hia  praetorihip,  and  he  was 
only  acquitted  by  throwing  himself  at  the  feet  of 
the  judgea  (VaL  Max.  vui.  1.  §  6).  In  the  sania 
year  Caesar  married  hia  ^ughter  Calpuniia, 
Through  his  inflnence  Piao  obtained,  the  consulship 
for  the  folloning  year  &  c;  58,  having  for  his  col- 
league A.  Qabiuiua,  who  was  indebted  for  the 
honour  to  Pompey.  The  new  consols  were  the 
men  instrnmenta  of  the  triumvir*,  and  took  cars 
that  the  senate  should  do  nothing  in  oppaaidon  to 
the  wishes  of  thor  patrons.  When  the  triumvirs 
had  resolved  to  lacrihce  Cicero,  the  consuls  of 
course  threw  no  obstacle  in  their  way  ;  but  do- 
dins,  to  make  sure  of  their  support,  promised  Piao 
the  provinee  of  Macedonia,  and  Oabinius  that  of 
Syria,  and  brou^t  a  bill  beiwe  tlie  people  to  that 
effect,  although  the  senate  waa  the  couatitulional 
body  to  diapoae  of  the  provinces.  The  banishment 
of  (^cero  soon  followed.  Piao  took  an  active  part 
in  the  measures  of  Clodiua,  and  joined  him  in 
celebrating  their  victory.  Cicero  accuses  him  of 
ttaaaGerring  to  his  own  nonse  the  spmls  of  Cieva^ 
dwellings.  Tha  conduct  of  Piao  in  support  of 
Clodias  prod  need  that  extreme  resentment  in  the 
mind  of  Cicero,  which  be  diapUyed  againu  Piao  ou 
many  aubaequent  occaaious.  At  the  expiration  of 
hia  consulship  Piso  went  to  hit  province  of  Mace- 
donia, when  be  remained  during  two  years,  b-c 
57  and  56,  plnndeciiw  the  provmoe  m  tha  raoo. 
shameless  manner.  In  tha  latter  «f  thaae  yean 
the  senate  resolved  that  a  succesaw  ihoukl  be 
appointed,  and  accordingly,  to  hia  great  morlifica- 
tioR  and  rage,  he  had  to  leaign  tfae  govemmeut  in 
B.  a  55  u>  Q,  Anchariua.  In  the  debate  in  the 
aenate,  whidi  led  to  his  recal  and  likewiae  to  that 
of  Oabinius,  Cicoo  had  aa  opportunity  ti  giving 
vent  to  the  wiath  which  had  long  been  ruing 
within  him,  and  accordingly  in  Uie  speech  which 
he  delivered  on  the  occasion,  and  which  has  come 
down  to  us  (Z)s  PnemdiM  Oamiilaribiu),  he  poured 
forth  a  tonent  of  invective  against  Piao,  itffT»'ng 
him  of  every  possible  crime  in  the  govemmait  of 
hia  province.  Piao  on  hia  return,  a  c.  55,  com- 
plained  in  the  aenate  of  the  attack  of  Cicero,  and 
juatified  the  administration  of  hia  province,  where- 
upon Cioen  reiterated  hb  charges  in  a  apeech  (Jm 
Pimmern^  in  wUdi  he  poortcays  the  whole  pnUie 
and  private  life  of  his  anemy  with  the  dwieeat 
words  of  vinlenea  and  obnae  that  tba  Latin  lan- 
guage could  snpi^.  Cieenv  however,  did  not 
venture  to  bring  to  trial  the  fiitha-iu-law  of  Caeaar. 

In  B.  c  50  Piso  was  oensor  with  Ap^  Cfawdiaa 
Pulcher,  and  undertook  this  offieeot^e  ceqnsat  ef 
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Cwnr.  At  the  beginning  of  the  foUowing  year, 
B.  c  49,  Piw,  who  bad  not  yet  laid  doira  hia  ceii< 
•onhip,  offered  to  go  to  CaeBar  to  act  aa  mediator ; 
fcnt  the  ariitocratkal  party  would  not  hear  of  any  ac- 
coiDiiiodatMn,aDdhoatiIities accordingly  commenced. 
Piao  aecompanied  Ponpey  in  hit  flight  from  the 
city  I  and  ^though  he  did  not  go  vitii  him  acroia 
the  aea,  he  still  kept  aloof  fmm  Caeaar.  Cicero  ac- 
cordingly piaiaei  him,  and  actunlly  write*  to  AtUcus, 
**  I  lore  Piao"  {Ck.  ad  AO. a.  13^*^  ad Pawt. 
xiT.  14).  Piao  snbaeqaently  retained  to  Roma, 
and  though  he  took  no  part  in  the  civil  war,  wa> 
nntwith standing  treated  with  respect  by  Caemr. 
<>n  the  murder  of  the  latter,  in  b.  c.  44,  Piao 
exerted  himaelf  to  obtain  the  preservation  of  the 
kwa  and  ijuttttttions  of  hii  fiuhei^in-law,  and  was 
afawM*  the  only  person  that  daied  to  oppose  the 
•rtntiaiy  conduct  of  Antony.  Afterwards,  how- 
erer,  he  appeared  aa  one  of  the  moat  zealous  ad- 
herr-nU  of  Antony  ;  and  when  the  latter  went  to 
Ciaal[rine  GanI,  at  the  end  of  the  year,  to  proMcnto 
the  war  against  Dednua  Bmtua,  Piso  remained  at 
Rome,  to  defend  hie  cause  and  promote  his  views. 
At  the  b^innin^  of  the  following  yaar,B.C  43,ha 
waa  one  of  the  ambaasadon  sent  to  Antony  at 
Mntina.  After  this  time  his  name  does  not  occur. 
(Orelli, Oaom.  vol ii. p.  123, &c;  Cae8.£.a 
i.  3  ;  Dion  Caaa.  xl.  68,  xU.  16  ;  Apjaan,  B.  C.  il 
14,  1S5,  143,  iiL  50,  54,  &c.) 

&  L.  Calpurniur  L.  r.  L.  n.  Pibo  Cabsoni- 
KL*K,  the  son  of  No.  7,  must  have  been  bom  during 
the  war  between  Caesar  and  Pouipey  (b.C. 

49 — 48),  as  be  was  eighty  at  the  time  of  bis  death 
in  A.  D.  32  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  10).  He  waa  consul 
&  c  IS*  with  M.  Lirius  Dnuua  Libo,  and  after- 
wards obtained  Uie  province  of  Pan|Aylia ;  from 
thenee  be  was  recalled  by  Augustus  in  b. a  II,  in 
order  to  make  war  upon  the  Thiadans,  who  had 
attadwd  the  province  of  Macedonia.  After  a 
struggle  which  lasted  for  three  years  he  subdued 
the  various  Thracian  tribes,  and  obtained  in  con- 
seqvenoe  the  triumphal  insignia.  The  favour  whicb 
Ai^natna  had  shown  to  Piso,  he  oontmned  to  n- 
crive  Crom  hts  aacceasor  Tiberius,  who  made  him 
paadectna  nrbi.  He  waa  one  of  the  associates  of 
Tiherms  in  bis  revels,  but  had  nothing  of  the  cruel 
and  Rnpieious  disposition  of  the  emperor.  Although 
be  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  night  at  table,  and 
did  not  riae  till  midday,  he  discharged  the  duties 
of  his  eAce  with  punctuality  and  diligence  ;  and 
wUle  retaining  bvoor  the  empnw,  without 
condaMending  to  servility,  he  at  ue  same  dme 
eanied  the  ^ood-will  of  his  fellow-citizens  by  the 
int^iity  and  justice  with  which  he  governed  the 
city.  Velleius  Paterculus,  who  wrote  his  history 
while  Piso  held  the  praefecture  of  the  city,  pro- 
noonces  a  glowing  eulogy  on  his  virtues  and  merits. 
He  died,  as  we  have  already  stated,  in  a.  n.  52, 
and  waa  honoured  by  a  decree  of  the  senate,  with 
a  public  funeral.  He  was  a  j>ontiR'  at  the  time  of 
his  death.  The  year  in  which  be  was  appointed 
pnefectna  nrlu  has  occasioned  consideiable  diapute. 
Taeitns  says  that  he  held  the  office  for  twenty 
years,  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  statements  of 
Seneca  and  TUierias,  who  plase  his  appointment 
mndi  later  than  Tadtus.  It  is  impossible,  however, 
to  come  to  any  definite  conclusion  on  the  subject 
(Dion  Cast.  !iv.  21,  34,  Iviii.  19  ;  Floiua,  iv.  12  ; 
Veil.  Pat.  ii.  98 ;  Tac  Amn.  vi.  10,  11  ;  Senee. 

83  ;  Snet.  Tib.  42  ;  Plin.  //.  JV.  xiv.  22.  s. 
28).    Aontding  to  Poiphyrion  it  was  to  this 
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Piso  and  his  two  sons  that  Horace  addressed  his 
epistle  on  the  Art  of  Poetry,  and  there  are  no  suffi- 
cient reasons  for  rejecting  this  statement,  as  has  heen 
done  by  some  modem  writers.  Respecting  these 
two  sons  we  only  know  tbat  the  elder  was  called 
Lndus  (Annn.  ad  Hor.  Ar.  Poei.  366),  but 
neither  of  them  can  be  identified  for  certain  with 
any  of  the  Pisones  mentioned  in  history. 

9.  h.  Calvvkswb  Piso  Frugi,  con  sol  b.c. 
133.  Hia  descent  It  quite  uncertain,  ndco  neitbar 
the  Fasti  nor  coins  mention  the  naoie  of  bis  father. 
From  his  integrity  and  consdentionsnesa  he  received 
tbo  Butname  of  Frvgi,  which  is  perhaps  nearly 
equivalent  to  our  "  man  of  honour,"  but  the  exact 
force  of  which  is  expluned  at  length  by  Ciciiro 
{Tiua.  iii.  18).  Piso  was  tribune  of  the  plefao, 
a.  c  149,  in  which  year  hs  proposed  the  first  lav 
for  the  punishment  of  extortion  in  the  provinces 
{Lac  Caipunia  de  Repeiwtdity  Cic  BnU.  27,  Vtrr. 
iiL  84,  iv.  25,de  il21).  In  B.C.  133  be  waa 
consul  with  P.  Mucius  ScaevoK  and  was  sent  into 
Italy  against  the  slaves.  He  gained  a  victory  over 
them,  but  did  not  subdue  them,  and  was  succeeded 
in  the  command  by  the  conad  P.  Ri^us  (Ore*, 
v.  9  ;  Val.  ICax.  ii.  7.  8  9).  PiK>  was  a  stuuidi 
supporter  of  the  aristocradcal  party  ;  and  though 
he  would  not  look  over  their  crimea,  as  his  biw 
ag^'ust  extordon  shows,  sUU  he  was  as  littlo 
disposed  to  tolerate  any  invasion  of  their  righto 
and  privil^s.  He  therefore  offered  a  strong  op- 
position to  the  neasnres  of  C.  Qiaochns,  and  is 
especially  mentioned  as  a  vehement  opponent  of  the 
Ux  /rummtaria  of  the  latter  (Cic  pro  FotU.  It, 
Tute.  iiL  20).  He  is  called  Omoriut  by  several 
andent  writers ;  and  though  the  date  of  his  censor- 
ship is  tuKertftiii,  it  may  perhaps  be  referred  to 
a.  a  120.  Piso  left  behind  htm  orations,  which 
had  disappeared  in  Cicero's  time,  and  Annals, 
which  contained  the  history  of  Rome  from  the 
earliest  period  to  the  age  in  which  Piso  himself 
lived.  This  work,  which,  eoording  to  Cicero's 
judgment  {BnU.  27),  was  written  in  a  meMgre 
style,  is  f^oently  refened  to  by  andent  writer*. 
Piso  was,  in  Niebnbr's  opinion,  the  fint  Roman 
writer  who  introduced  the  practice  of  giving  a  ra- 
tionalistic interpretation  to  the  myths  and  legends 
in  early  Roman  history.  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Hid. 
o/Rome,  vol  i.  pp.  235,  237,  vol.  iL  p.  9  ;  ijach- 
maiin,  De  FotOHnu  T.  Lini,  p.  32  ;  Kmuse,  VOm 
et  1-Vagm,  Hut.  Soman,  p.  139  i  Liebaldt,  De  L. 
Puone  AnnaHam  Ser^ilon,  Naumlmig,  1836.) 

10.  L.  Calpubnius  Piro  Fruoi,  the  son  of 
No.  9,  and  B  worthy  inheritor  of  his  surname, 
served  with  distinction  under  his  bther  in  Sicily, 
in  B.  c  183,  and  died  in  Spain  about  B.C.  Ill, 
whither  he  had  gone  aaproi»aetor.  (Cic  Viirr.  iv. 
25  ;  Val.  Max.  iv.  8.  §  10  ;  Annui,  Hi^  99.) 

11.  L.  Calpurniijs  Pisq  Fbuoi.  the  son  of 
No.  10,  was,  like  his  father  andgrandfkthcr.aman 
of  honour  and  integrity.  He  waa  a  colleague  of 
Verres  in  the  praetorship^  B,  c  74,  when  he 
thwarted  many  of  the  unrighteona  acbaiws  id  the 
Utter.    (Cic.  Verr.  I  id.) 

12.  C  Calpitrniub  Piso  Fnmu  a  son  of  No. 
1 1,  married  Tullia,  the  daughter  of  Cicero,  in  a  c. 
63,  hut  was  betrothed  to  her  as  early  as  li.c.  67 
(_Cic.  ad  A  ILj.  yj.  In  Caesar's  consulship,  B-C. 
59,  Piso  was  accused  by  L.  Vetrius  as  one  of  the 
conspirators  in  the  pretended  plot  against  Pompej's 
lile^  He  was  quaestor  in  the  following  year,  >^  f- 
58,  whea  he  used  erery  exertion  to  obtain  the 
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nxal  nf  hii  father-in-law  Eram  bnnubment.  and  for 
that  reason  would  not  go  into  the  prorinces  of 
Pontoi  waA  BithTnis,  whidi  had  been  allotted 
hint  He  did  not,  however,  live  to  we  the  return 
of  Gem,  who  urived  at  Roma  on  the  4th  of  Sep- 
tember, &  c.  57.  He  jmbably  died  in  the  tnm- 
mer  of  the  Mine  Tear.  He  ie  frequently  mentioned 
by  Cicero  in  tenn*  of  gratitude  on  account  of  the 
zeal  which  he  had  manifested  in  his  behalf  during 
his  baniihinent  (Cic.  ad  Alt,  it.  24,  in  Vatin.  1 1, 
pro  SuL  24,  31,  orf  Q.  /V>.  L  4,  orf  Fam.  nr.  1, 
3,  pott  AML  in  Sat.  \S,  po$t  Rtd.  ad  Qinr.  3.) 

13.  Cv,  Calpuhniur  Piso,  of  whom  we  know 
'  nothing,  except  that  he  was  consul  B.  c.  1 39,  with 

M.  Popillius  I^enas.  (VaL  Max.  i.  3  §  2.) 

14.  Q.Calfuhnius  Pi80,  CDosnl  B.C.  135,  with 
Ser.  FuMoa  Flaccus,  was  sent  against  Numontia. 
He  did  not,  bowerei;  sttadi  the  dty,  but  contented 

-  himeeir  with  nttking  a  plonderlng  exeutuon  into 
the  territory  of  P^hntia.  (Appian.  Hap.  83; 
OroB.  Y.  6 ;  Obseqn.  8fi.) 

15.  Calpuhnius  Plan,  of  unknown  descent, 
pnetor  about  fi.  c.  185,  was  defeated  by  the  slave* 
in  Sicily.  (Flor.  iil  19.) 

16.  CAipuRiftvs  Piso^  <tf  whom  we  Icnow 
nothing,  except  that  he  fought  with  success  sgninat 
the  Thmcians,  about  &  a  104.  (Flor.  iii.  4.  g  6, 
iv.12.617.) 

17.  C>  CAtPtiRNiiiB  Piso,  was  consul  8.  a  67^ 
irith  M*.  Aeslins  Olabrio.  He  belonged  to  the 
hi^  oristoemtieal  party,  and,  as  consul,  led  the 
oppoaition  to  the  proposed  law  of  the  tribune  Oa- 
binins,  by  which  Pompey  was  to  be  entrusted 
with  extraordinary  powers  for  the  purpose  of  con- 
ducting the  war  against  the  pirates.  Piso  even 
went  H  br  aa  to  threaten  Pompey's  life,  telling 
him,  **  that  if  ha  emulated  RoniUDa,  he  would  not 
escape  the  end  of  BMunloa,"  for  wUch  imprudent 
speech  he  was  nearly  torn  to  pieeee  by  the  people. 
The  hw,  however,  was  eanied,  notiriustanung  all 
tiie  oppontion  of  Piso  and  his  party  ;  and  when 
shortly  afterwards  the  orders  which  Pompey  had 
itsoed,  were  not  carried  into  execution  in  Nar- 
hnen  Ganlt  in  eonseqnenoei  aa  it  wai  ntppowd, 
of  the  mtrigtM  of  Pieo,  GaUntns  proposed  to  de- 
prive the  latter  of  his  consulship,  an  extreme  mea- 
eare  which  Pompey's  mudenoe  would  not  allow  to 
be  bronght  forward.  Piso  had  not  an  easy  life  in 
this  cotunhhip.  In  the  same  year  the  tribune,  C. 
Comdias,  proposed  saverai  bw^  which  were  di< 
reeled  aninst  the  shameless  abnaea  of  the  aristo- 
cnwy.  [CoaNBLiira,  VoL  I.  p.  887.]  All  these  Piso 
feasted  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  and  none 
more  strongly  than  a  stringent  enactment  to  put 
down  bribery  at  elections.  But  as  the  senate 
coahl  not  with  any  decency  refuse  to  lend  Uieir 
aid  in  sD^vesaing  this  corrupt  practice,  they  pre- 
tended that  the  law  of  Cornelius  was  so  severe, 
that  no  accusen  wonld  come  forward,  and  no 
jndges  wonld  condemn  a  criminal ;  and  they  there- 
fore made  the  contuls  bring  forward  a  less  stringent 
law  {Lex  AeHia  Caipmnm),  imposing  a  fine  on 
the  oAnder,  wiA  exdnsion  from  the  aenate  and 
all  pablic  office*.  It  was  with  no  dema  to  di- 
mimA  comqition  at  elections  Piso  joined 
bis  celleagae  in  proposing  the  law,  for  an  accusa- 
tion had  been  brought  i^ust  him  in  the  preceding 
year  of  obtaining  by  bribery  his  own  election  to 
the  consnlship. 

In  B.  a  66  and  05*  Piao  adniinirieied  the  pro- 
vince of  NaihoMae  Gml  a*  procenatd,  and  while 


there  suppressed  an  insnnection  of  the  Allobrogafc 
Like  tlie  other  Roman  nobles,  he  plundered  nia 
province,  and  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  &  c.  63, 
when  he  was  accused  of  robbing  the  Alkbrqges, 
and  of  executing  unjustly  a  Transpadane  Gaol. 
The  latter  charge  was  broitght  against  him  at  the 
instigation  of  Caesar ;  and  I^so,  in  revet^,  im- 
plored Cicero,  but  without  soccess,  to  accuse  Caeaar 
as  one  of  the  conspirators  of  Catiline.  Piso  most 
have  died  before  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war, 
bnt  in  what  year  ia  uncertain.  Cicem  ascribe* 
BrvL  68)  to  him  conrideraMe  oratorical  alnHtjea. 
Pint.  Pomp.  25,  27 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvj.  7, 
20—22 ;  Ascon.  m  Cic.  Cornd,  pp.  6B,  li,  ed. 
OrelU  ;  Cic  ad  AtL  i.  pro  Ftncc.  39 ;  SalL 
CaL  49.) 

He  niny  be  the  inunc  iis  the  L.  Piso,  who  waa 
judex  in  the  case  of  Hosciua,  B.  c  b'7  f  Cic  pro 
Rose.  Com.  3, 6),  and  aa  the  L.  Piso,  who  defiwded 
Aebntus  against  C^iedna  in  75  {pro  Caeen.  12). 

18.  M.  Pupius  Pisu,  consul  b.  c.  €1,  belonged 
originally  to  the  Calpumia  gens,  bnt  was  adopted  by 
M.  Poniua,  when  the  latter  waaan  old  man  (Cic.;>ra 
Dom.  1 3).  He  retained,  however,  his  liunily-name 
Piso,  just  as  Sdino,  after  his  adoption  by  Metellus, 
wns  called  Metellns  Scipio.  [Mxtxlll's,  No.  22.] 
There  was,  however,  no  occasion  for  the  addition  of 
Calpnmiaiius  to  his  nanie.  as  that  of  Piso  showed 
sufficiently  his  oiiginnl  fiunily.  Piso  had  attained 
some  importance  as  early  a*  the  first  civil  war. 
On  die  death  of  L.  Cinna^  In  u.  c.  84,  he  nuuried 
his  wife  Annia,  and  in  the  following  year,  83,  wu 
appointed  quaestor  to  the  consul  L.  Sci^;  but  he 
quickly  deserted  this  party,  and  went  over  to 
Sulla,  who  compelled  him  to  divorce  his  wife  on 
account  of  her  previous  connection  with  Cinna 
(Cic  Verr.  i.  14  f  VelL  Pat  ii.  41).  He  faik-d 
in  obtaining  the  aedileship  (Cic^  Ptamc.  5,21), 
and  the  year  of  his  pnwtorship  is  uncertain.  AfWr 
his  pmetorship  he  received  the  province  of  Spain 
with  the  title  of  proconsul,  and  on  his  return  to 
Rome  in  69,  enjoyed  the  honour  of  a  triumph, 
although  it  was  asserted  by  some  that  Im  bad  no 
claim  to  thi*  distinction.  (Cic  pro  FlaeCt  3,  ns 
Pimu  36  ;  AtcOD.  M  Pimm.  p.  15.)  Piso  served 
in  the  Mithridatic  war  a*  a  l^tu*  of  -Pompey, 
who  sent  him  to  Rome  in  b.  c  62,  to  become  a 
candidate  for  the  consulship,  as  he  was  anxious  to 
obtain  the  ratification  of  his  acts  in  Asia,  and 
therefore  wished  to  have  one  of  his  biendi  at  tlie 
head  of  the  state.  Piso  was  aocnrdinriy  elected 
consul  for  the  followbig  year,  b. c.  6),  with  H.  Va- 
lerius MessaQa  Niger.  In  his  consnlship  he  gave 
great  ofience  to  Cicero,  by  not  uking  him  first  tii 
the  senate  for  his  opinion,  and  still  further  in- 
creased the  angn-  of  the  orator  by  taking  P.  Clu- 
dius  under  his  protection  after  his  viohtion  of  the 
mysteries  of  the  Bona  Dea.  Cicero  revenged 
himself  on  Piao,  by  preventing  him  from  obtoininR 
the  province  of  Syria,  which  had  been  promised 
him.  (Dion  Cass.  xzxviL  44  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  i.  12 — ■ 
18.)  Piso  must  have  died,  in  all  pnbalulity,  be- 
fine  the  breaking  out  of  the  second  dvil  war,  for 
in  B.  c.  47  Antony  inhalriled  hi*  house  at  Rome. 
(Cic  PUL  iL  25.)  Piso,  in  his  youi^r  days,  had 
so  high  a  roputatlon  as  an  orator,  (hat  Cicero  was 
taken  to  him  by  his  father,  in  order  to  receive  in- 
BtructioTt  from  him.  He  possessed  some  iiatiiial 
ability,  bnt  was  chiefly  indebted  for  his  excellence 
to  study,  e^eoally  of  Greek  Hteratnn,  in  the 
knowledge  m  whuh  ha  snipasaed  all  previooi 
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orators.  H«  did  not,  hawem',  pnamits  oratory 
long,  pKTtlf  on  aoconnt  of  ilthenlth,  and  partly 
braiaae  hu  irritable  temper  would  not  sabmit  to 
the  rude  enooonten  of  tne  fonini.  He  belonfred 
to  the  Peripatetk  Kfaool  in  philowphr,  in  which  he 
received  inBtruuCimis  froin  Staseas.  (Cic  Brut,  67, 
30.  (/*  Or.  i.  22, «/«  A'ot  Dear.  i.  7  ;  Atcon.  /.  e.) 

19.  M.  Pisu,  perfaflpo  the  md  of  Ntb  18,  wu 
praetor,  H.  r.  44.  when  ho  was  piuied  by  Cicero 
nil  account  of  his  opposition  to  Antony.  {I'kU. 
iii.  lU.) 

'20.  Cit-  CAtFUANius  Pino,  was  a  young  noble 
who  had  diHipftted  his  fortune  hy  his  extravn^nce 
and  profligiicy,  and  being  a  man  of  n  most  daring 
and  unacrupuloiH  cliaracter,  itttempted  to  improve 
circnniKtancea  by  a  revolution  in  the  state.  He 
ihcrefore  foimtnl  with  Catiline,  in  b.  c  66.  a  con- 
spiracy to  murder  the  new  consuls  when  they  en- 
tfred  npon  their  office  oit  tho  1st  of  January  iu 
tiie  following  year.  The  history  of  this  conqnnuy, 
the  manoer  in  wbich  it  foiled,  are  related 
elsewhere.  [  Catuina.  p.  $'20,  b.]  Although  no 
doabt  WHS  eutertaiued  of  the  existence  of  the  con- 
it|>iracy,  still  there  were  tint  sulHcient  proofs  to 
iiiiivirc  the  piirtics,  niid  thi.iy  were  not  therefore 
brought  to  trial  It  had  been  arranged  by  tiie 
ciinHpinitor^  that  after  the  tnutder  of  the  consuls, 
Fiso  was  to  be  desntched,  with  an  army,  to  seise 
the  Spains ;  and  tfie  senate,  in  order  to  get  rid  of 
this  dkngeroiia  agitator,  now  sent  him  into  Nearer 
Spnin  au  qiiacstor,  but  with  the  rank  and  tide  of 
propraetor.  By  his  removal  the  senate  hoped  to 
weaken  his  bction  at  Rome,  and  they  gave  him 
an  i^ipartunitjr  of  acquiring,  by  the  plunder  of  the 
province,  the  money  of  which  be  was  bo  much  in 
need.  Bis  exactions,  howerer,  in  the  province 
soon  made  him  so  hateful  to  the  inhabitants,  that 
he  was  murdered  by  them.  Some  persons,  how- 
ever, supposed  that  he  was  murdered  at  the  insti- 
gntion  of  I'ompoy.  who  had  possessed  great  infln- 
•  nce  in  the  country  ever  since  tho  conquest  of 
S'rtorius.  Crassus  bad  been  in  favour  of  sending 
Piw  to  Spain,  that  he  might,  by  Piso's  means, 
pcnrcote  tho  friends  of  his  great  enemy  and  rival, 
Pompe; ;  and  it  was  therefore  thought  that  the 
ktter  had  revenged  himself^  by  making  away  with 
the  new  goTemor.  (Dion  Cms.  xxxtL  27  ;  SalL 
C.a.  18.  19 ;  Cic  pro  Sail.  pro  Mur.  38  ; 
Aivon.  M  GnueL  p.  66,  m  Tog.  Cand.  pp.  83,  ^\.) 

21.  Cn.  Calpuknius  Piso,  legalus  aad  pro- 
qiinestor  of  Pompcy  in  the  war  ag^nst  the  pimies, 
eimnnaQded  a  division  of  the  fleet  at  the  Helies- 
pont,  B.  c.  67.  lie  aAerwards  followed  Ponipey 
in  the  Hithridotic  war,  and  was  present  at  the 
surrender  of  Jenisidem  in  63,  (Appian,it/»fAr.9.5, 
who  eTToneouxly  calls  him  Publius ;  Joseph.  Ant. 
xiv.  4.  §2.)  The  following  coin  commemorates 
ilie  connection  of  Pino  with  the  war  against  the 
piratea.  The  obverse  contains  the  legend  CN'.  PlSO. 
PRO  .  Q.,  with  the  head  of  Ntmia  (on  which  we 


com  or  ctt.  pjto,  proquabxtob,  b.  c.  67. 


PISO.  37« 
liod  the  letters  nvka),  becuw  tbft  CaJpuniia 
gens  claimed  descent  from  Calpu,  the  wm  ttf 
Noma  [Calpurnia  Obnr]  ;  the  renm  repre- 
sents the  prow  of  a  ship  with  the  legend  MAUN. 
(p)ro  .  COS.,  L  e.  {PompoBu)  Mngnta  protxmnd. 
(Eckhel,  vol  v.  p.  160.) 

22,  Cn.  Galpurnius  Ch.  p.  Cir.  n.  Pno, 
consul  a  c  33,  waa,  in  all  pnbaUUty,  the  son  of 
No,  21.  He  belonged  to  the  high  artetoecatieal 
party,  and  was  naturally  of  a  proud  and  imperions 
temper.  He  fought  against  Caesar  in  Africa,  in 
B.  c.  46,  and  nfter  the  death  of  the  dntatm.  joined 
Brutits  and  Cassius.  He  was  subsequently  par- 
doned, and  returned  to  Rome ;  but  he  disdained 
to  ask  Augustus  for  any  of  the  houonrs  of  the 
state,  and  whs,  without  solicitation,  raised  to  the 
consulship  in  B.  a  '2'A.  (Tac  Ann.  ii.  4.%  tkU. 
Afr.  18.)  This  Cn.  Piso  appears  to  be  the  same 
as  the  Cn.  Piso  spoken  of  by  Valerius  Maximus 

(TL  a  8  4). 

23,  Cn.  CALPURNitrs  Cn.  p.  ClT.  ir.Pt9tv»onaf 
No.  2'2,  inherited  all  the  pride  and  hatrghtinesa  of 
bis  father.  He  was  consul  a  c.  7,  with  Tiberius, 
the  future  emperor,  and  was  sent  by  Augustas  as 
legale  into  Spain,  where  he  made  himself  hated 
by  his  cruelty  and  avarice.  Tiberius  after  his  ao> 
oesrion  was  chieily  jealons  of  Ganwttieiu,  his 
brother's  son,  whom  h«  had  adopted,  and  who  waa 
idolised  both  by  the  soldieiy-  and  the  people.  Ac- 
cordingly, when  the  eastern  provinces  wore  as. 
signed  to  Germanicns  in  a.  D.  IS,  Tiberius  chose 
Piso  as  a  fit  instrument  to  thwart  the  plans  and 
check  the  power  of  Gemamcas,  and  therefore  con- 
ferred upon  htm  the  coimnand  of  Syria.  It  waa 
believed  that  the  emperor  had  givm  him  secret  in* 
structions  to  that  encct ;  and  bis  wife  Plancioa, 
who  was  as  proud  and  haughty  as  hef  hasband, 
was  m^ed  on  by  Livta,  the  mother  of  the  emperor, 
toviewithandannoyAgrippina.  Piso  and  Plancina 
fulfilled  their  mission  most  com{4etdy ;  the  former 
opposed  all  the  wishesnnd  measures  of  Oermanicos, 
and  the  latter  heaped  every  kind  of  insult  npon 
Agrippina.  Germanicus,  on  his  return  irom  Egypt, 
in  A.  D.  1 9,  found  that  all  his  orders  had  been  neg- 
lected or  dbobeyed.  Hence  arose  vdieascnt  alter- 
eatiotu  betweoi  him  ond  Piso  ]  ind  wbon  the 
former  foil  ill  in  the  antnnm  of  this  yemr,  he  be> 
lieved  that  he  had  been  poisoned  Iqr  Piso  and 
Plancina.  Before  his  death  he  had  ordered  Pisa 
to  quit  Syria,  and  had  appointed  Cn.  Ssntius  as 
bis  successor.  Piso  nnw  inade  an  attempt  to  re- 
cover his  province,  but  the  Roman  soldiers  refused 
to  obey  Urn,  and  Sentius  drove  hun  oat  of  tha 
country.  Relying  on  the  protection  of  Tiberius 
Piso  now  went  to  Rome  (a.  n.  20) ;  bat  h«  ^ras 
received  by  the  people  with  marks  of  the  utmost 
dislike  and  horror.  Whether  Piso  had  poisoned 
Germanicns  cannot  now  be  determined  ;  Tacitus 
candidly  admits  that  there  were  no  proofs  of  his 
having  done  so ;  but  the  popular  belief  in  his  gnik 
was  so  strong  that  Tiberius  could  not  refuse  an  in- 
vestigatitm  into  the  matter,  which  was  conducted 
by  the  senate.  As  it  proceeded  the  emperor 
seemed  to  have  made  up  his  mind  to  sacrifioe  hia 
tool  to  the  general  indignation  ;  bnt  before  the  in* 
vestigation  came  to  an  end,  Piso  waa  found  on* 
rooming  in  his  room  with  his  throat  cut.  and  hi* 
sword  lying  by  his  side.  It  was  geneiiiliy  sup- 
posed that,  despairing  of  the  emperor's  protection, 
he  hod  pot  an  end  to  his  own  life  :  but  others  be^ 
lieved  that  Tiberius  diesded  hia  reveaUog  hi* 
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Hcnts,  and  )utd  Mcordin^y  csnaed  him  to  be  put 
to  death.  The  pawerfsl  influvoce  of  Livia  Kcurad 
the  BcquUtal  of  Pbmcina  fat  the  preMiiL  [Plan- 
ciSA.}  Hii  two  MM  Cneius  and  Marciu,  the 
.  UUer  of  whom  bad  been  with  him  in  Syria,  were 
involved  in  the  Mcantion  (tf  their  fifitfaer,  but  were 
fmrdnned  by  Tibwhu,  who  mitigated  the  eentence 
which  the  aenate  prononnced  after  the  death  of 
Pi«o.  (Toe  Amn.  il  43,  55,  67,  69,  74,  75,  80. 
iii.  10 — 18 1  Senec  A  Ira,  i  16  ;  DionCaaa.  IviL 
18  I  Suet,  m  i5f  £3,  CU:  2.) 

34.  L.  CALPURNiira  Piao,  probably  th«  eldeat 
win  of  No.  23.  In  the  judgment  which  the  «enata 
pronounced  upon  the  toot  of  Cn.  Piio  [eee  above, 
Na  23],  it  waa  decreed  that  the  eJdaat  Cneius 
ahouid  change  hia  praenomen  (Tac  Ann.  iii.  17) ; 
and  it  woold  appear  that  he  sun  mod  the  lumaine 
«f  Lncina,  nnce  Dion  Caarina  (lix.  30)  apeRka  irf  ■ 
Lmdmt  (not  Omm)  Piao,  the  son  of  Cn.  Piao  and 
Plancina,  who  waa  governor  of  Africa  in  the  mm 
of  Caligula.  Thia  ■aroontim  ia  coiinn^d  by  the 
iact  that  Tadtua  tpeaka  of  only  two  aona,  Cneioa 
And  Marcna.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  he 
ia  the  aame  aa  the  L.  Puo,  who  waa  conaul  in  a.  o. 

37,  with  H.  IddDiua  CnwatiB  Fnm.  (Tac.  Amu 
W.  02.) 

35.  M.  CiLFURNiva  Piso,  the  younger  aon  of 
No.  23,  accompanied  hia  father  into  Syrin,  and  was 
accused  along  with  him  in  a.  n.  20.  [See  above. 
No.  23.] 

26.  L.  Calpurniuh  Piso,  the  aon  of  No.  24, 
waa  conaot  in  a.  d.  57  with  the  emperor  Nero,  and 
in  A.  D.  66  had  the  charge  of  the  public  finances 
entmated  to  him,  together  witii  two  other  con- 
aulara.  He  waa  afWwarda  appohited  proconsul  of 
Africa,  and  waa  ahun  there  in  a.  d.  70,  because  it 
was  reportsd  that  be  waa  forming  a  conspiiMy 
•^nat  Vespaaian,  who  had  juat  obtained  the 
empire.    (Tac  Ann.  xiii.  26,  31,  xv.  18,  ffitl.  iv. 

38,  48—50  ;  Plin.  Ep.  iii.  7.) 

27.  L.  Calpurniub  Piwi,  consul  b.  c.  1,  with 
CoBsuB  Conialiiu  Lentulus.  (Dios  Casa.  Index, 
libu  W.) 

38.  h.  CAirtntmuB  Pno,  wat  dnmeterised  by 
the  same  haugh  tineas  and  independence  as  the  rest 
of  bia  family  under  (bo  emjMre.  He  ia  first  men- 
tioned ID  A,  D.  16,  aa  omnpluning  of  the  corruption 
of  the  law-courta,  and  threatening  to  leave  the  city 
andafiend  thereat  of  his  life  inaomediatantntmtin 
the  country ;  and  be  waa  a  pmon  of  ao  much  import- 
anee  that  die  emperor  thooght  it  adTiaable  to  en- 
dMTOvr  to.tootlw  hia  anger  and  to  induce  his 
fnenda  to  prevail  upon  him  to  fcmain  at  Rome. 
Is  the  aame  year  he  ga*»  another  instance  of  the 
little  respect  which  he  entertained  for  the  imperial 
family.  Utgulania,  the  favourite  of  the  empreaa- 
mother,  owed  Piso  a  certmn  aum  of  money  ;  and 
when  she  nfosed  to  obey  the  summons  to  appear 
behre  the  pnetor,  Piso  followed  her  to  the  palace 
of  Livia,  and  insisted  upon  being  pud.  Although 
Tiberius,  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  had  not 
thought  it  adviaaUe  to  reaent  the  conduct  of  Piao, 
yet  ne  waa  not  of  a  temper  to  forgive  it,  and  only 
waited  far  a  favoanble  opportunity  to  revenge  him- 
self tipon  his  haughty  subject.  Accordingly,  when 
he  considered  hia  power  sufficiently  establiahed, 
(j.  Graniua  appeared  in  A.  D.  24,  as  the  accuser  of 
Piso,  charing  him  with  entertaining  designs  against 
the  emperor^  Hfa  ;  but  Piao  died  juat  before  the 
trial  came  on  (Tac  Ann.  il  34,  iv.  21 ).  He  is 
pnbafaly  the  aame  aa  tltv  L.  Piso,  who  came  for- 


ward  to  defend  Cn.  Piao  [No.  S3]  in  A.  Du  30,  when 
so  many  shrunk  from  the  unpopular  oBoe.  (TIk. 
Ann.  iii  il.) 

29.  L.  CiLPuHNiira  Piso,  praetor  in  Nearer 
Spain  in  a,  d.  25,  was  murdered  in  the  province 
while  travelling.    (Tac.  Ann.  it.  45.) 

30.  C.  CALFURNiua  PiBO,  the  leader  of  the 
well'known  coa^racy  against  Nen  in  a.  d.  65. 
He  is  first  mentioned  in  a.  d.  37,  when  Caligobt 
waa  invited  to  his  nuptial  banquet  on  the  day  of 
bis  marriage  with  Livia  OtetUUa;  Init  the  emperor 
took  a  fancy  to  the  bride,  whom  he  married,  and 
shortly  afterwards  banished  Uie  huaband.  H» 
waa  recalled  by  Claudius,  and  raiaed  to  the  con- 
Bulahip,  but  in  what  year  ia  uncertain,  aa  his  name 
does  not  occur  in  the  Fasti.  When  the  crimes 
and  foUiea  of  Nero  had  made  him  bodi  hated  and 
^sfuaed  by  his  aubjects,  a  fMmidaUe  conspiracy 
was  formed  against  the  tyiant,  and  the  conspirators 
destined  Piao  u  hia  sneoaaaor.  Piao  himarU'  did 
not  fann  the  plot ;  but  as  aoon  as  he  bed  jobted  it, 
his  great  popuhtrity  gained  him  many  panisaniL 
He  posseaaed  moat  of  the  qualities  which  die 
Romana  prixed,  ht^h  birth,  an  ebqoent  addreas, 
libenlity  and  affiAility  ;  and  he  also  diq>l^cd  a 
sufficient  love  of  magnificence  and  hixary  to  suit 
the  taste  of  the  day,  which  wonld  not  have  tolerated 
austerity  of  maimer  or  chaiacter.  The  conspincy 
was  discovered  by  Milichus,  a  freedman  of  Flavius 
Scevinna,  one  oS  the  conspirators.  Piao  thereupon 
opened  his  v«ns,  and  thus  died.  (Schol.  tut  Jmv. 
V.  109  ;  Dion  Casa.  lix.  8:  Tac  Ann.  nr.  65, 
XV.  48—59  ;  Dion  Cosa.  Ixii.  24,  &c  ;  Snet.  A*^. 
36.)  There  is  extant  a  poem  in  261  lines,  con- 
taining a  panegyric  on  a  certain  Calpnmiua  Piao, 
whom  Weniadorf  auppoaea  with  coniideiaUc  pm- 
bability  to  be  the  same  as  the  leader  of  the  con- 
spiracy againat  Nerc  The  poem  is  printed  in 
the  fourth  vdunie  of  Wemadorf^  Pvetae  Lalma 
Mtnom,  where  it  is  attribated  to  Saleiua  Boa- 
Bus.  [Baksub,  p.  473.]  Piao  left  a  son,  whom 
Tacitus  cdia  Calpurniua  Galerianns,  and  who 
would  appear  from  hia  autname  to  have  been 
adopted  as  Piao.  The  ambitim  of  the  fadur 
caused  the  death  of  tlw  am ;  for  Maeianna,  the 
pmefect  of  Vespaaian.  fearing  lest  Galerianns  might 
follow  in  hia  father'a  ateps,  put  bim  to  death,  when 
he  obtained  possession  of  the  city  in  a.  d.  70. 
(Tac  //«.  iv.  II.) 

31.  L.  Calpvrnius  Pibo  Licinianus,  waa 
the  son  of  M.  Liciniua  Cimaaus  Fhigi,  who  was 
consul  with  L.  Piso  in  a.  d.  2^,  and  of  ScrOwiiia, 
a  grand-daughter  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  His  brodieia 
were  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  who  was  killed  by 
Claudius,  M.  Licinins  Ciassus,  slain  by  Nero,  and 
Licinius  Craasna  Scribonianua,  who  waa  ofiered 
the  empire  by  Antoniua  Primus,  but  refused  to 
accept  it.  By  which  of  the  Pisonea  Lidtiifaniia 
was  adopted,  ia  uncertwn.  On  the  accesnon  of 
the  aged  Gnlba  to  the  throne  on  die  death  of  Nero, 
he  adopted  aa  his  aon  and  succeasor  Piao  Licinia- 
nus  i  but  the  latter  only  enjoyed  the  diatiiKtion 
four  dajra.  far  Otho,  who  bad  hoped  to  receive  diis 
honour,  induced  the  praetorians  to  rise  against  the 
emperor.  Piso  fled  for  ivfuge  into  the  temple  of 
VeatR,  but  waa  dmgged  out  by  the  soldiers,  and 
despatched  at  the  thrr-Hhold  of  the  temple,  a.  d.  69. 
Hia  head  wan  cut  off  and  carried  to  Otho,  whc 
feaated  hia  eyes  with  the  sight,  but  afterwaris 
surrendered  it  for  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
rania,  the  wife  of  Piso,  who  buried  it  with  his  bodj. 
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PISTIUS. 

Piw  WW  tfcirtjHHM  At  the  time  of  hU  destb,  artd 
eajcTsd  ■  notation  for  the  Btiieteit  integri^, 
i^rightaew,  ami  nurality.  (Ta&  Hid.  L  14, 1ft, 
31,  4a,  48 ;  IKon  Um.  Iziv.  5,  6  ;  SneL  Galb. 
17 ;  PUt.  aUb,  23, 26  ;  Plin.  Ep.  11  30.) 
'  3'i  Puo,  conml  with  Julianua  A.  d.  175  in  the 
reign  of  Commodu*  (Lnmprid.  Commod.  12). 

33.  Pno,  ooe  of  the  Thirty  TynuiU,  who  ni- 
mnad  the  inpeml  purple  after  the  capture  of 
VRleihn,  JL  B.  260.  He  tnced-hit  deeoent  from 
the  ancient  fiunily  of  the  mne  name,  and  was  a 
man  of  nnblraniahed  chancter.  After  the  capture 
nf  Valerian,  he  wai  aent  hy  Macriaant  with  orders 
for  the  denth  of  Valena,  proconsal  of  Achaia ;  bnt 
upon  Inming  that  the  latter  in  antidpatiDn  of  the 
danger  had  annmed  the  pnrple,  be  withdrew  into 
TbMMly,  and  was  there  hbwelf  «duted  emperor 
bjr  a  niall  body  of  lapporterk,  who  bestowed  on 
ham  the  title  of  ThefluJicni.  His  career  was  soon, 
bowem,  brought  to  r  cl«e  bf  Vslens,  who,  in 
gWiiqi  ordoi  m  fail  death,  did  not  acruple  to  pay 
a  tribate  to  bis  con^icnous  meriL  The  proceed- 
ings in  the  senMe,  when  intetligeBce  arrired  of 
the  death  <rf  botlt  Kio  and  Valens,  as  chronicled 
bj  PfrfUoi,  are  scarce  credible,  although  he  pro- 
feMea  to  give  the  very  words  of  the  first  ipeWKr. 
(TrebriL  Pellio.  Tr^.  iy.  20.) 

Tbe  twD  Mlowing  coias  of  die  republican  period 
omaot  ba  referred  with  certnntT  to  any  of  the 
nsoiMS  that  have  been  nientiened  above.  The 
furiuw  bears  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Teminns, 
and  on  the  nverae  a  pntera,  with  the  Ittgend  m. 
ram  M.  (p.)  FRUci:  the  latter  has  on  the  obverse 
a  bearded  hmd  with  the  legend  Piao  cAxrio  q., 
and  oa  the  reverse  two  men  anted,  with  an  ear  of 
com  im  each  ude  of  them,  and  the  legend  ad  PRv. 
INV.  Kx  a.  that  is,  Am.  Qupla,  Qnaatoret  ad 
frrnmamtitM  emaMriimt  ex  ssinrfKaewiiaftB.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  T.ppt  159,  160.) 


PITHON. 
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coiK  OP  H.  Piao. 


COIN  or  Pisn  and  rAino,  auAnroiis. 

PlijD.V  (n^iTM'),  a  statuary  of  Calaureia,  in  the 
farritory  of  Troeaen,  was  the  pupil  of  Amphion. 
He  made  one  of  the  statues  in  the  great  group 
which  tha  Athenians  dedicated  at  Delphi  in  memory 
of  the  battle  of  Aegospotamt,  namely,  the  statue 
•f  the  seer  Abas,  who  predicted  the  victory  to 
LysBOider.  He  therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  fifth  emtniT  b.  c.    ( Patia.  n.  3.  1 2,  z.  9. 

sa)  tP.s.] 

Pl'STIUS  (lUoTut),  Le.  the  god  ttf  fiuth  and 


fideli^,  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Zeiu,  and,  accord- 
ing to  some,  answers  to  the  LaUn  Fidha  or  Modhu 
Rifiaf^  (IKonys.  ii.49  ;  £urip.^e(£.  170.)  [L.  S.] 

PISTON,  a  statuary,  who  added  the  figure  <^ft 
woman  to  die  biga  made  by  Tiucmtefu  (Plin. 
H.N.  xxxiv.8.  >.19.332.)  Tisicntes  flourished 
about  &  c.  300,  and  Piston  of  course  lived  about 
the  same  time  or  later.  He  lUso  made  statses  of 
Mars  and  Mercury,  which,  in  Pliny's  time,  stood 
in  the  temple  of  Concord.  (Plin.  /.  e.)     [P.  8.] 

PISTOR,that  is,  the  baker,  a  surname  of  Jupiter 
at  Rome,  where  its  origin  was  thus  related :  when 
the  Qauls  were  besieging  Rome,  the  god  suggested 
to  the  besi^ed  the  idea  of  throwing  loaves  of  bread 
among  the  enemies,  to  make  them  believe  that  the 
Romans  had  plenty  of  provisions,  and  thus  causa 
them  to  give  up  the  sit^e.  (Ov,  FatL  vL  850, 394 ; 
Lactant,  i.  20.)  This  surname  shows  that  there 
existed  a  connection  between  Jupiter,  Vesta,  and 
the  Penates,  fw  an  altar  had  been  dedicated  to 
Judter  Piitor  on  the  wy  day  which  was  sacred 
to  Vesta.  (L.S.] 

PISTOOCENUS,  a  vase-maker,  known  by  a 
single  vase  found  atCeri,and  now  in  the  posaesaion 
of  M.  Capnmesi  at  Rome,  bearing  the  inscription 
riSTO*JENOa  EPOIEp:N.  {R.  Hochette,  Ae*- 
Hn&M.  S(Aon,  p.  56,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

PITANA'TIS  (niTwAnt), «  snrname  of  Arto- 
mis,  derived  from  tbe  little  town  of  Fitana  in  La- 
conio,  where  she  had  a  temple.  (Callim.  tfymn.  in 
Dion.  172;  Paua.  iil.  16.  |9;  Eoripi  Troad. 
1101.)  [L.S.] 

PITANE  (nird*^),  a  daughter  of  the  river 
god  Eurotas,  became  by  Foseidim  the  mother  of 
Evadne.  Fimn  her  the  town  of  PitsDS  luki  ila 
name.  (Hnd.  OL  vi.  46.)  [L.  S.] 

PITHOLA'US,  or  PEITHOLA-US.  or  PY- 
THULA'US  (n*(9dAcww,  nufldAaoi),  was  one  of 
the  three  brothers- in- law  and  murderers  of  Alex 
ander  of  Phente,  In  bl  c.  352  Peitholaus  and  his 
bmUier  Lycophron  were  expelled  from  Pherae  by 
Philip  of  Macedon  [LtcuPhhok,  lAo.  5]  ;  but 
Peitholaus  le-establidied  himself  in  the  tynnny, 
and  was  a^n  driven  out  by  Philip  in  b.c.  349 
(Dtod.  zvi.  ,V2).  He  was  honoured  at  one  time 
with  the  Athenian  franchise,  but  was  afterwards 
deprived  of  it  on  the  groiuid  that  it  had  been  ob- 
tained by  fiilse  pretences.  (Dem.  c  Neaar.  p. 
1376.)  For  PeithDlau^  see  also  Arist.  Aikt  iii.  9. 
g»,10.§7s  T\aUAmuL-lZ.  (E.  E.] 

PITHOLA'US,  OTACX'LI US.  [Otaciliub, 
p.  64,  h.] 

PITHON  (nitfMp).  Great  confusion  exiaU  in 
the  MSS.  editions  of  various  authors  between  the 
dilferent  fiims,  n«f0M',  Tfiiw,  and  niSSsM-,  and  it 
is  frequently  imposuble  to  say  which  is  the  moTB 
correct  fbim.   (See  EUendt  ad  Air.  Aaab.  vl  7. 

H-) 

1.  Son  of  Agenor,  a  Macedonian  officer  in  the 
service  of  Alexander  the  Oreab  It  is  not  easy  to 
distinguish  the  services  rendered  by  him  from  those 
of  his  namesake,  the  son  of  Ciateuas  ;  hit  it  is  re- 
markable that  no  mention  occurs  of  eithu;  until 
the  campaigns  in  India,  though  they  then  appear 
as  holding  important  commimds,  and  plajriag  a  pro- 
minent part.  It  is  apparently  the  son  of  Agenor 
who  is  mentioned  as  commanding  one  division  of 
the  nj'STo^i,  or  foot-guards,  in  the  campaign 
i^nst  the  MallL  B.  o.  327  (Arr.  AwA.  vL  6. 1 1, 
7,  8),  and  it  was  certainly  to  him  that  Alexatider 
shortly  after  confided  the  govenmitint  of  part  of  the 
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Indian  -proTiiicea,  apparently  thofe  bonl«ring  on 
the  utiapy  of  Philip.  (Id.  ib.  15.)  Almost  imine- 
diatdy  after  this  we  find  him  detached  with  a  con- 
.■idendile  anny  to  nduce  the  Indian  king  Miuica- 
nut,  a  serrice  which  he  micceicfully  performed,  and 
brought  the  chief  bimtwlf  prisoner  to  Alexander. 
Hti  again  bore  an  important  port  in  the  descent  of 
the  Indus,  during  which  he  held  the  separate  com- 
mand of  a  body  of  cavalry  that  marched  along  the 
right  bank  of  toe  rirer,  and  rejoined  the  main  army 
at  Pattola.   <ATr.  Am^  tL  17,  20;  Curt  \x.  8. 

From  this  time  we  hear  no  more  of  him  during 
the  lifu  of  .\lezander :  he  doubtless  remained  in  his 
Nitnipy.  the  government  of  which  was  conhrmed  to 
him  both  in  the  fitet  parUtion  of  the  provinces  im- 
mediately on  the  kingV  death,  and  in  the  subse- 
qiitnt  arrangGment*  at  Tripandeisiis,  B.  c  321. 
( [)iod.  xviii.  3,  39 :  Dezippus  ap.  I'hat.  p.  64,  b.  ; 
Arrian.  ibiil.  p.  71,  b  ;  Curt.  z.  Hi.  §  4  ;  Justin,  xiii, 
4.)  It  is  remarkable  that  we  do  not  find  him 
taking  any  part  in  the  war  between  liumeiui  and 
Antigoiius,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  had  at 
tlint  peri»d  been  dispossessed  of  his  government  by 
Kndi;tiuie,  who  had  established  his  power  over 
giffit  part  of  the  Indian  satrapies.  But  it  is  clear 
that  he  was  unfavourably  disposed  towards  Eume- 
nes,  and  after  the  fall  of  that  general,  &  c.  3l6, 
Pithon  was  rewarded  by  Antigtmns  with  the  im- 
portant satn^iy  uf  Babylon.  From  thence  how- 
ever he  wiu  recalled  in  c  314,  in  order  to  form 
one  of  the  council  of  experienced  officers  who  were 
selected  by  Antigonns  to  assist  and  central  his 
son  Demetrius,  to  whom  he  hod  for  the  first  time 
entrusted  the  command  of  an  ann^.  Two  years 
later  we  again  find  him  filling  a  similar  situation 
and  united  with  the  youthful  Demetrius  in  the 
cnm(n.ind  of  the  army  in  Syria.  But  he  in  vain 
opposed  the  impetuosity  of  the  yonng  prince,  who 
gave  battle  to  Ptolemy  at  Gaza,  notwithstanding 
all  the  remonitrances  of  Pithon  and  tlie  other  old 
generals.  A  complete  defeat  wia  the  consequence, 
and  Pithon  himself  fell  on  the  field  of  battle,  a  c 
312.  (Died.  nx.  56,  69,  8-2,  85.) 

2.  Son  of  Cmteuas  or  Crateaa,  a  Macedonian  of 
Rnrdaea,  in  the  service  of  Alexander,  whom  we  find 
holding  the  important  post  of  one  of  the  seven 
s«deet  oflioers  cidled  Somatophylocet,  the  imme- 
diate gnards  of  the  king's  p«*non.  (Atr.  Jnai.  vi. 
2)1.)  Bat  we  have  no  information  as  to  the  time 
when  he  obtained,  or  the  services  by  which  he 
eaninl,  this  distinguished  position,  though,  as  at- 
n-ndy  mentioned,  it  is  not  always  possible  to  say 
whether  he  or  the  son  of  Agenor  is  the  person 
spoken  of  during  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  He 
montinned  among  the  officers  in  close  attendance 
upon  the  king  during  hts  last  illness  (Id.  vii.  26  ; 
I'iut.  Alrx.  76),  and  took  a  cousiderablc  part  in 
the  evenu  that  fallowed  bis  decease,  ikc.  323. 
According  to  Curtius,  he  was  the  first  to  propose 
in  the'  assembly  of  the  nflicen  that  Perdiccns  and 
Tieonnatus  should  be  nppointed  regents  nnd  ({uard- 
lans  of  the  infiint  king,  the  expected  child  of 
Rnxana:  nnd  in  the  di»piitpa  between  the  cavalry 
and  infantry  he  auumcd  a  prominent  place  among 
the  leaders  of  the  former,  (l^urt.  x.  7.  §§  4,  8  ; 
Arrian.  ap.  Phot,  p,  69,  a.)  His  services  on  this 
occasion  were  not  forgotten  by  Perdiccns,  who  in 
the  division  of  the  provinces  tissiiincd  to  Pithon  the 
important  satrapy  of  Media.  (Curt.  x.  10.  §  4  ; 
Died,  zviii,  3  ;  Arrian.  ap.  i'hot.  p.  ()9,  a  ;  Dexip- . 
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pot,  ibid.  p.  64,  a.)  Shortly  afterwards  he  was  en- 
trusted by  the  r^nt  with  the  charge  of  the  Mace- 
donian troops  destined  to  redoce  the  revoited 
Greek  mercenaries  in  the  upper  satrapies :  a  ser- 
vice which  he  accomptished  with  complete  success, 
and  having  defeated  the  insurgents  in  a  dedsive 
battle,  granted  a  free  pardon  and  pnomise  nf  safety 
to  the  survivors.  This  act  of  clemency  we  are  told 
was  secretly  designed  to  attach  thne  troops  to 
himself;  but  Perdlceas,  who  suspected  his  ambt- 
tiotis  projects,  hnd  given  private  orders  to  the  con- 
trary, and  the  unhappy  Greeks  had  no  sooner  laid 
down  their  aims  than  they  were  all  maaiacred  by 
tiie  Macedonians,  (Diod.  xviii.  4*  7 ;  Trog. 
Pomp.  Prol.  xiii.) 

It  is  probable  that  from  this  time  Pithon  had 
little  altaclimeiit  to  the  regent,  btit  he  made  no 
^ow  of  discontent,  and  rejoined  Perdiccaa,  whom 
he  accompanied  on  his  hut  expedition  to  Egypt, 
B.  c.  32).  Here,  however,  the  disSiitisfaction  whiih 
soon  arose  in  the  army  [Pkrdiocak]  otFered  a 
tempting  opening  to  his  ambition,  and  be  was  the 
first  to  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  nuttnecra, 
and  brrak  out  into  open  insutiection.  After  the 
death  of  Ferdiccas  the  jegency  was  entrusted  for  a 
time  by  the  advice  of  Ptolemy  to  Pithon  and  .\r- 
rhidacus  conjointly,  but  they  soon  showed  them- 
selves unworthy  of  so  important  a  trnst,  and  the 
intrigues  of  Eurydice  compelled  them  to  resign 
their  office  even  JwCdiq  the  arrival  of  Antipater. 
(Diod.  zviii.  36.  39  ;  Arrian.  e^n  Phot.  p.  71,  a.) 
In  the  distribution  of  the  provinces  that  followed, 
Pithon  retained  his  former  government  <d  Media, 
with  which,  however,  he  teems  (o  have  received, 
either  at  this  time  or  shortly  after,  a  more  general 
command  over  the  adjoining  provinces  of  Upper 
Asia.  (Arr.  Lc  p.  7 1,  b i  Diod,  xviii.  39,  xix.  14  ; 
Droysen, //etfflnnn.  vol.!.  p.  152.)  Here  his  am- 
bitious and  restless  spirit  soon  led  him  to  engaga 
in  fresh  projects:  and  he  took  an  opportunity,  on 
what  pretext  we  know  not,  to  dispoMesa  PhiUp  of 
his  satrapy  of  Porthia,  and  estaUidi  bis  brother 
Eudenius  in  his  stead.  But  this  act  of  aggression 
at  once  aroused  a^'ninst  him  a  general  confederacy 
of  all  the  neighUiiiring  satraps,  who  united  their 
forces,  defeated  Pitlinn  in  a  pitched  battle,  and 
droTe  him  out  of  Porthia.  Pithon  hereupon  took 
refuge  with  Seleucns  at  Babylon,  who  promised  to 
support  bim,  and  the  two  parties  were  preparing 
for  war,  when  the  approach  of  Eumenes  and  Anti- 
gonus  with  their  respective  armies  drew  off  their 
attention.  The  confederate  satraps  immediately 
espoused  the  cause  of  the  former,  while  Pithon  and 
iScleucus  not  only  rejected  oil  die  overtnies  of 
Eumenes,  but  endeavoured  to  exdto  an  insurrec- 
tion among  the  troopa  of  that  lender.  Failing  iv 
this,  as  well  as  in  their  attempts  to  prevent  nim 
from  crossing  the  Tigris  and  cfiTecting  a  junction 
with  the  satraps,  they  summoned  Antigonus  in  all 
haste  to  their  nt^steiice,  who  advanced  to  Babylon, 
and  there  united  his  forces  with  those  of  Selenciis 
and  Pithon  in  the  spring  of  n.  c.  317,  (Diod.  xix. 
12,  14.  15.  17.) 

During  the  following  campaigns  of  Antigonns 
.tgninst  KiimcncB,  I'ithon  rendered  the  most  im- 
purtiint  strrvices  to  the  former  general,  who  appenra 
to  have  reposed  the  utmost  confidenoo  in  his  mili- 
tary •abilities,  and  assigned  him  on  all  important 
occasions  the  second  place  in  the  command.  Thus 
we  find  him  commanding  the  whole  left  wing  of 
the  army  of  Antigonus  in  both  the  dedsive  action*  | 
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Hid  «t  mother  time  dw^ed  with  the  msin  body 
while  AntigonuB  himself  adranced  with  the  cavalry 
in  pnmit  of  the  enemy.  Even  more  valuable  pei^ 
hapa  wen  his  servicea  in  nuung  fresh  levies  of 
troopc  Mid  collecting  supplies  of  provisions  and 
other  DCceMaries,  when  the  scene  of  war  hod  been 
tnuultttred  to  hit  own  government  of  Media.  It 
is  probnUe  that  these  circumstances  called  forth 
anew  an  overweening  confidence  in  his  own  merits 
iuid  abilities,  and  thus  led  Pithon  after  the  fall  of 
EiuDcnes  to  engage  once  more  in  intrigues  for  bu 
own  ^gnmdiwiMDt,  whidi,  if  not  directly  trensoo- 
able,  were  sufficient  to  arouse  the  nisplcions  of 
Aniigonus.  The  latter  affected  to  diabeliere  the 
ramours  which  had  reached  him  on  the  subject, 
but  he  sent  for  Pithon  to  join  him  in  his  wiuter- 
quarters  at  Ecbakina,  under  pretence  of  wishing  to 
consult  him  concerning  the  future  condua  of  the 
war.  Pithon  obeytfd  the  lumnvnit  without  sus- 
picion,  but  as  soon  as  he  arrived  he  was  arrested, 
bivnght  to  trial  before  a  council  of  the  friends  of 
AnttgoDUs, and  immediately  put  todeath,  b.  c.  31  (i. 
{Diod.  sir.  19,20,26,29,  ao,  38,  40,  43,  46; 
Polyaen,  iv,  G.  §  1 4.) 

3.  Son  of  Sosicles.  [PaiTNON.] 

4.  SonofAntiganes,anofficerm«ntii)Med  during 
the  cBaipsigna  of  Alexander  in  IndU.  (Arr.  Ind. 
16.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PlTIOt  a  iumame  of  the  Sempnmia  gens,  men- 
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tioned  only  on  coins,  s  spedmeo  of  which  is  an- 
nexed. The  obverse  represents  a  winged  bead  of 
Pallas,  with  the  legend  PtTio,  the  reverse  the 
Dioscnn,  with  the  legend  l.  simp,  and  ho  ma. 

PITTACUS  (nrrrw^f),  one  of  those  early 
cnltivators  of  letten,  who  were  deugnated  as  "  the 
Seven  Wise  Men  of  Greece,"  was  a  native  of 
Mylilene  in  Leabos.  His  lather  was  named  Hyr^ 
rbadius,  or  Caicua,  and,  according  to  Duris,  was  a 
Thnid&n,  but  his  mother  was  a  Lesbian.  (Diog. 
Ijacrt.i.74;  Suid.i;v.)  According  to  Diogenes 
Liartini  (L  80]  he  flourished  at  OL  42,  b.c.612. 
He  was  bom,  according  to  Snidas,  about  OL  ^'2, 
B.  c  652.  He  wan  highly  celebrated  as  a  warrior, 
a  statesman,  a  philosopher,  and  a  poet.  He  is 
fint  mentioned,  in  public  life,  as  an  opponent  of 
the  tyrants,  who  in  succession  usurped  the  chief 
power  in  Mytilene.  In  coigunction  with  the  bro- 
thers of  Alcaeus,  who  were  at  the  head  of  the  aris- 
tocratic portyf  he  overthrew  and  killed  the  tyrant 
MelaDchrus.  This  revolution  took  place,  according 
to  Suidas,  in  01.  43,  B.a  612.  About  the  same 
time,  or,  according  to  the  more  precise  date  of 
Kiuebius,  in  b.  c.  606,  we  find  him  commanding 
tile  Mytilenneans,  in  their  war  with  the  Athenians 
for  the  possession  of  Sigeum,  on  the  coast  of  the 
Tnnd.  In  this  conflict  the  Mytilenoeans  were  de- 
Irtited,  and  Alcaeus  incnired  the  disgrace  of  leav* 
ing  hh  shield  on  the  field  of  battle  ;  but  Pittacus 
•ignalized  himself  by  killing  in  single  combat  i 
Phifnon,  the  commander  of  the  Atheniaiu,  as  { 


01ym]ne  vietor  celebrated  for  his  strength  and 

courage:  this  feat  Pittacus  perfonned  by  entan- 

Sling  his  adversary  in  a  net,  and  then  despatching 
im  with  a  trident  and  a  iagger,  exactly  after  the 
bshiott  in  which  the  gladiators  called  reliarn  long 
afterwards  fought  at  Rome.  For  this  achievement 
he  received  from  the  Mytilenneans  high  honouis 
and  Bubatnntial  rewords  j  but  of  the  tatter  he  would 
accept  only  as  much  land  as  he  could  cast  his  spear 
over  i  and  this  land  he  dedicated  to  sacred  uses, 
and  it  was  known  in  later  ages  as  **  the  Pittaceian 
land.'*  (INog.  LaSrt  L  75 ;  Herod,  v.  94,  95 ; 
Enseb.  CJkron.  >.  o.  UIO;  Stralw,  xiii.  p.  600; 
Suid.  •.  V. ;  Polyaen.  i.  25  ;  PluL  Mor.p.  858, 
a,  b ;  Festns,>.«;  RetUtriu  t  Alcabuh.)  This  wat 
was  terminated  by  the  mediation  of  Periander,  who 
assigned  the  disputed  territory  to  the  Athenians 
(Herod.  Diog.  jJLoc;);  but  the'intemal  troubles  of 
Mytilene  still  continued.  The  supteme  power  was 
fiercely  disputed  between  a  suoceaiiK]  of  tyrants, 
such  as  Myrsilus,  Menalagyros,  and  the  Cleanao- 
tids,  and  the  aristocratic  party,  headed  by  Alcaeus 
and  his  brother  Antimenidaa  ;  and  the  latter  were 
driven  into  exile.  (Strabo.  xiii.  p.  617.)  It  would 
seem  that  the  city  enjoyed  some  years  of  compiura- 
tive  tiwiqailli^,  antil  the  exiles  tried  to  efleet 
their  letnni  fiirce  of  atms.  To  reust  this 
attempt  the  popular  party  chose  Pittacus  as  their 
ruler,  with  absolute  power,  nnder  the  title  of  afav^i- 
i^iTt,  a  position  which  differed  from  that  of  a 
T6peaivo7,  inasmuch  as  it  depended  on  popular 
election,  and  was  restricted  in  its  prerogatives,  and 
somerimes  in  the  time  for  which  it  was  hdd,  though 
sometimes  it  was  for  life  ;  in  short,  it  was  an  elective 
tyranny,  lis  thrAui  tiTW  aiper^  tvpavAi.  (Aris- 
toL  PolU.  ill  9.  s.  14.)  Pittacus  held  this  office 
for  ten  years,  n,  c  5119  to  579,  and  then  volnn- 
tarily  resigned  it,  having  by  his  administration 
restored  order  to  the  state,  and  prepared  it  for  the 
safe  enjoyment  of  a  republican  form  uf  govenunenL 
The  oligarchical  party,  however,  represented  him 
as  an  ordinary  tyrant,  and  Akaaus  poured  out  in- 
vectives against  him  in  the  poems  which  he  com- 
posed in  his  exile,  calling  him  tttmamirpAn 
TllmKw,  deriding  the  md  and  unanimity  with 
which  the  people  chose  him  for  their  tynnt*  and 
even  ridiculing  his  penonal  peeuliaiities  {Fr.  37, 
38,  cd.  Beigk;  Alistot /Ic;  Diog.  LaiirL  i.81): 
there  is,  however,  some  reason  to  suppose  thiit 
Alcaeus  was  afterwards  reconciled  to  Pittacus. 
[Ai.cAEUs.]  He  lived  in  great  honour  at  Myti- 
lene for  ten  yenra  after  the  resignation  of  his 
government;  and  died  in  n.c.  5li9,  at  a  very  ad* 
vaneed  apf,  upwards  of  70  years  according  to 
Loertiua  (i.  79),  upwards  of  80  according  to  Suidas, 
and  100 according  to  Lucian.  (MacroL  18.) 

There  are  other  traditions  respecting  Pitlacun, 
some  of  which  are  of  very  doubtful  authority. 
Diogenes  La£rtius  mentioiis  various  communicniions 
between  liim  and  Croesus,  and  preseni-es  a  short 
letter,  which  was  said  to  have  been  written  by 
Pittacus,  declining  an  invitation  to  Sanlis  to  see 
the  treasures  of  the  Lydian  king  (i.  75. 77,  81 ) ; 
and  Herodotus  mentions  a  piece  of  sage  advice 
which  was  given  to  Croesus,  as  some  said,  by  Bias, 
or,  according  to  others,  by  Pittacus  (L  27)  :  but  nil 
these  accounts  are  rendered  doubtful  by  the  fact, 
that  Croesus  was  only  '25  years  old  at  tho  death  of 
Pittacus.  Other  anecdotes  of  his  clemency,  wisdom, 
and  contempt  of  riches,  are  related  by  Diogenea 
Laeitias,  Plutazchf  Aelian,  and  other  writeis. 
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Of  the  proTerbul  maxims  of  pnctical  wisdom, 
which  wen  ctimnt  nader  the  names  of  the  seTcn 
wise  men  of  Graced,  two  wen  ascribed  to  Pittacua, 
namely,  XaXniw  ia9Kiw  Iju^mi,  and  Knpiif 
yrHti.  The  fonner  funtishes  the  tabject  of  in  ode 
of  Simonides,  of  which  Plato  has  a  very  bgenious, 
tho&gh  sophisUcal  discussion,  in  his  Protagoras  (p. 
338.e^;  Beiglc,/^  X^.  <7F(Mc:p.  747).  Olben 
of  his  celebntsd  sarhigs  m  recorded  by  Diogenes 
(i.  77,  78). 

I^ttacua  was  T«ty  celebrated  as  an  elegiac  poet. 
Aceording  to  Diogenes  (i.  79),  ho  composed  as 
mary  as  six  hundred  elegiac  verses,  forming  a  col- 
lection of  didadtic  statements  concerning  the  laws, 
addressed  to  his  fellow-citiEens.  The  only  extant 
fragment  of  hi*  poetry  is  the  few  lines  preserved 
by  Diogenes  (i.  76).  who  saya  that  they  were  the 
most  celebnted  of  his  verses  :-~ 

'ExwTO  S«  riiw  (or  t^)  k«1  teStdvov  ^npirpait 

AoKtl  Stx^uvPov  IxBim  nyBfii  ("^wo. 

(Schneidewin,  Delect,  Poa.  Graec  p.  260  ;  Ber^k, 
PuSL  Lyr.  Grate,  p.  568.)  [P^-] 
PITTHEUS  (n<r0«^>),  a  son  of  Peiope  and 
was  Ung  of  Troesene,  father  of  Acthra, 
and  gnndfiither  and  instructor  of  "niesens.  (Schol. 
ad  Pmd.  OL  i.  )44,  Etirip.  Hippol.  II,  RM. 
t)88 ;  Pans.  it.  30.  j  8,  i.  27.  9  8  ;  ApoUod. 
iii.  15.  S  7 ;  Strab.  viii.  p.  374.)  When  Thesens 
married  Phaedm,  Pittheus  tooli  Hippolytns  into 
his  boom  (Pans.  i.-22.  §2.)  His  tomb  and  the 
chair  on  whidi  he  had  sat  in  jndgment  were 
shown  at  Troetene  down  to  a  late  time.  (Pans.  ii. 
31.  He  is  said  to  have  taught  the  art  of 

speaking,  and  even  to  hare  written  a  book  npon 
it.  (li.  31.  Mi  comp.  TuBftBua.)  Aethni  as 
his  daughter  »  called  Pitttisia.  (Ov.  HenU. 
X.  31.) 

PITYREU3  (n*Tiiptjf),  a  descendant  of  Ion 
and  Gtther  of  Prnclea,  was  the  last  king  in  Pelo- 
ponnesus befora  the  invamn  of  the  Dorians.  (Paus. 
ii.  26.  §3,  vii.  4.  83.)  [U  S.] 

PITYS  (Wtus),  a  nymph  belored  by  Pan,  was 
changed  into  a  fir  tree.  (Lucian,  Diai.  Dear,  22. 
4 ;  Virg.  Edog.  vii.  24,  with  Voas's  note.)  [L.  S.] 

PIUS,  a  snnuune  of  several  Romaiia.  1.  Of 
the  emperor  Antonimu  [ANTomNim].  2:  Of  a 
senator  Aurelins,  who  lived  at  the  commencement 
nf  the  reign  of  Tiberins  (Tac.  Am.  \.  7b).  3.  Of 
Ih  Cestius  [CxsTtus],  4.  Of  Q.  Metellns,  consul 
B.  c.  80,  by  whom  it  was  handed  down  to  his 
adopted  son  Hetellos  Sdplo.  [Mbtbllub,  Nob. 
I9.22.J 

PIXO'DARUS  (ni£s»cvo»).  1.  Son  of  Maus- 
•oIds,  a  Carian  of  the  city  of  Cindys,  who  was 
married  to  the  daughter  of  Syennesia,  king  of 
Ciliciiu  Having  taken  part  in  the  great  revolt 
of  hia  coantrymen  and  the  loniani  against  the 
Persian  king  (b.  c.  490),  he  advised  ^e  Carians 
boldly  to  cross  the  Maeander,and  engage  the  Per- 
sian general  Dauriseswith  that  river  in  their  rear; 
hnt  this  counsel,  though  r^arded  by  Herodotus 
as  the  best  that  could  be  given,  was  not  followed, 
and  the  Carians  were  defeated  in  two  successive 
battles.    (Herod.  V.  118.) 

%  Prince  or  king  of  Caria,  was  the  youngest  of 
the  three  sons  of  Hecatcmniis,  all  of  whan  sncces- 
Hvely  held  the  aovereignty  tiS  their  native  coun- 


PLAcrrus. 

try.  Pixodaraa  obtained  possession  of  the  throiMi 
by  the  expulsion  of  bis  osier  Ada,  the  widow  and 
successor  of  her  brother  iDRlBtn,  and  held  it  with- 
oat  opposition  for  a  period  of  five  years,  B.  c.  340 
—335.  He  cultivated  the  friendship  of  Persia, 
gave  his  daughter  in  marriage  to  a  Permn  named 
Orontobatet,  whom  be  even  seems  to  have  admitted 
to  some  shan  in  the  sovereign  power  daring  hia 
own  lileUme.  Bat  be  did  not  n^lect  to  court 
the  alliance  of  other  powen  also,  and  endeavonred 
to  secure  the  powerful  friendship  of  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia,  1^  offlEring  the  hand  of  his  eldest 
daughter  in  marria^  to  Arrhidaeua,  the  bastard 
son  of  the  Macedonian  monarch.  The  discontent 
of  Uie  young  Alexander  at  this  period  led  him  to 
oSir  binuelf  a*  »  suitor  for  the  Carian  prineeaa 
instead  of  his  natural  brother — an  overtan  which 
was  eageriy  embraced  by  Pixodans,  but  the  in- 
dignant interference  of  Philip  put  an  end  to  the 
whole  scheme.  Pixodanis  died  —  apparently  a 
natural  drath  —  some  time  before  the  landing  of 
Alexander  in  Asia.  b.  c.  334 :  and  was  succeeded 
by  his  lon-in-law  Orontobatea.  (Diod.  xvi  74  ; 
Arr.  Anak  i.  23.  %  10  ;  Strab.  xir.  pp.  6M,  057  ; 
Plut  Ate*.  10.) 

The  name  is  very  variously  written  in  the  MSS. 
and  editions  of  Arrian  and  Plutarch:  the  latter, 
for  the  most  part,  have  IIiifaSMpot  (Sintenis,  ad 
Ptnt.  L  c  i  EIlendt,(n/  Arr.  /.  c),  but  the  correct- 
ness of  the  form  IlifivSapoi  is  attested  both  by  his 
coins,  which  resemble  those  of  his  predecesson 
Maussolns  and  Idrieus  in  their  type  and  general 
desi^  and  by  a  fragment  of  the  contempomry 
comic  poet  Epigenes  {ap.  Alien,  xi.  p.  472  f,), 
from  which  we  learn  that  the  penultima  is  ahort. 
It  would  appear  from  this  fragment,  that  Pixodana 
had  been  sent  on  an  embnssy  to  Athens  during  tha 
lifetime  of  hia  father  Uecatraunis.       (E.  H.  R] 


COIN  OP  PIXOPARVS. 

PLACI'DIA,  OALLA.   [OAtr  *.  No.  3.1 
PLACI'DIUS  VALENTINI.VNIJS.  (Va- 

LXNTlN-lANUS.] 

PLA'CIDUS,  one  of  the  generals  of  Vespasian 
in  the  war  against  the  Jews,  frequently  mentioned 
by  .losephus.  (  ViL  43,  74,  B.  J.  iiL  7.  §8  »,  3*. 
1.  8  B,  Ac.) 

PLA'CIDUS,  JU'LIUS,  the  tribone  of  a 
cohort  of  Vespasian's  army,  who  dragged  Vitelliua 
nut  of  the  lurking-place  in  which  he  had  concealed 
himself.  (Tac.  Hul.  iii.  85  ;  compt  Dion  Cass. 
Ixv.  20;  Soet  VUe/i.  16.) 

PLA'CITUS,  SEX.,  the  author  of  a  short 
Latin  woric,  entitled  "De  Medicina  (or  Jl/crft- 
ranrniju)  ex  Animalibus,"  consisting  of  thirty- 
four  chapters,  each  of  which  treaU  of  some  antmal 
whose  body  was  supposed  to  possess  certain 
medical  properties.  As  might  be  expected,  it 
contains  samerons  absaiditiea,  and  ia  m  little  or 
no  value  or  interest.  The  aothor  has  been  some- 
times Gonfoonded  with  other  persons  of  the  nana 
o(Sextt»  (see  Fabric  BiU.Gr.  voL  zji.  p.  613, 
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ed.  YetX  is  genenUy  diitioguuhed  tram 
them  hj  tlu)  Kdditional  iiame  of  i'api/riatn*  or 
fi^f^auu.  He  ^pnn  from  vuiout  porta  of  his 
work  i,e.g.  c  27)  to  have  beeo  k  phyucion,  but 
notliiiig  elu  U  knowa  of  hit  personal  histor)-. 
Ilia  date  ia  uncertain,  but  he  is  suppoted  to  have 
lived  in  ttie  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  is 
mid  to  have  borrowed  much  from  Pliny's  Natural 
History,  and  to  hare  been  copied  in  turn  by  Con- 
suuttinus  Africanui.  The  work  has  several  times 
been  published,  both  separately,  and  in  different 
medical  collections.  It  first  apptiared  in  1 538, 4to, 
Norimberg.,  ed.  Fr.  Emeritus ;  and  again  in  the 
aume  year,  8to.  Basil  ed.  Alk  Torinua.  It  is 
inserted  (after  Oribasiiu)  in  tiie  first  volume  of 
IL  Stephani  **  Medicae  Anis  Principea,"  Paris. 
foL  1567;  in  the  thirteenth  volume  of  the  old 
edition  of  Fabricii  UAL  Gnuca ;  in  Ackemuuin's 
"  Parabilium  Medicamentorum  Scriptores  An- 
liqui,"  Norimb.  17811)  8vo. ;  and  elsewhere. 
tChoulant'a  H(mdb>  der  Bvdierhmde  fur  die  Ael- 
Un  AMicm.)  [\V.  A.  0.] 

FLAETO'RIA  GENS,  plebeian,  did  not  pro- 
duce any  men  of  distinction,  and  none  of  its  mem- 
bera  obtained  the  coiuulship.  On  coins  we  find 
the  surname  Cettiamu  i  see  below. 

PLAETORIUS.  1.  C  Plaktorius,  one  of 
the  thrre  commisaionera  for  founding  a  colony  at 
Cruton  in  southern  Italy,  ac.  194.  (Liv.  xxxiv. 
45.) 

2.  C,  PLABTomus,  perhape  the  same  as  the 
preceding,  a  member  of  the  embassy  sent  to  Oen- 
tins,  king  of  the  Ulyrians,  B.  u  172.  (Liv.  xlii. 
26.) 

3.  M.  PLAiToaiua,  shun  by  SuUa.  (VaL  Max. 
ii.  2.  §1.) 

4.  L.  Plaxtorius,  a  seiutor  mentioned  by 
Cicero  in  his  oration  for  Clueiitius  (c.  36). 

5.  M.  Plaktorius,  wns  the  accuser,  in  B.  c 
69,  of  M.  Fonteius,  whom  Cicero  defended  [FoN- 
Tili'a,  No.  5].  About  the  same  time  he  was  curule 
aedile  with  C  Flamioius,  and  it  was  before  these 
aediles  that  Cicero  defended  D.  Mairinius.  In 
B.  a  67  he  was  praetor  with  the  same  colleiigne  as 
he  had  in  his  aedileship.  In  B.  C.  51  he  was  con- 
demned (_iMe>idioI'laeloriaiiu,i.e.ditmnaii<me,  Cic. 
ad  Alt.  T.  20.  §  8),  but  we  do  not  know  for  what 
oBence.  We  find  him  a  neighbour  of  Atticns  in 
h.c  44,  and  this  ia  the  lost  that  we  hear  of  him 
(Cic.  pn>  Font  12,  firo  Cluenl.  45,  53,  ad  Au.  xv. 
17).  The  folbwing  coins,  struck  by  M.  Ploetorius, 
a  curule  aedile,  probably  refer  to  theabove- mentioned 
Plaetorius,  as  we  know  of  no  other  Plaetorius  who 
held  this  office.  From  these  we  leom  that  he  was 
the  son  of  Marcus,  and  that  he  bore  the  cognomen 
Cestianus.  The  first  coin  bean  on  the  obverse  a 
woman's  head  covered  with  a  helmet,  with  the 
legend  (.'utianch  e.  c,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle 
standing  on  a  thunderbolt,  with  the  legend  M. 
pLABTORiva  H.  p.  ABD.  cvR.  The  second  coin 
rrpresenU  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Cybele, 
covered  with  a  inrreted  coronet,  with  the  legend 
CEhTtANVs,  and  on  the  reverse  a  sella  curulis,  with 
the  legend  n.  flabtorivs  axd.  cvh.  bx  s.  c  The 
third  loin  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  a  youth- 
ful female,  and  on  the  reverse  the  bust  of  the  god- 
deaa  Sors,  with  the  l^nd  H.  PLaxtobi.  cbst. 
s.  V,  ;  but  as  it  bean  no  reference  to  the  aedileship 
of  Plaetorius,  it  may  belong  to  a  different  person. 
Tho  eagle  and  the  head  of  Cybele  on  the  first  and 
aecnid  coins  have  reference  to  the  gomes  sacred  to 


Jupiter  and  to  Cybele,  the  exhibition  of  which  be- 
longed to  the  aediles. 


CUIN8  OP  y.  PLABTuBtUa. 

6.  C.  PLABTORiuii,  served  as  quaeator  in  Asia 

in  a  c.  47,  under  Domitiui  Calvinus,  and  belonged 
to  Caesar's  party.    (Hirt.  B.AUx.  34.) 

7.  Plaxtoriun  Ruhtianus,  a  Pompeian,  pe- 
rished, along  with  Mutellus  Scipio,  when  their 
little  fleet  wus  overpowered  by  P.  Sittius  at  Hippo 
Regius  !>•  c  46.    {IS.  A/ric.  96.) 

8.  L.  Plaxtorius  L.  p.,  is  mentioned  only  ott 
coins,  fix>m  which  we  learn  that  he  was  quaestor. 
The  obverse  represents  the  head  of  Moneta,  the 
reverse  a  man  running,  with  the  legend  L.  plabto- 
HIVS  L.  P.  Q,  &  C, 


COIN  OP  L.  PLAXTUBIUB. 

9.  Plaktorius  Nxfos,  a  senator  and  a  friend 
of  Hadrian,  whom  this  emperor  thought  at  oim 
time  of  appointing  aa  his  successor.  (Spartiaii. 
Hadr.  4,  23.) 

PLAGULEIUS,  one  of  the  pardxans  of  the 
tribune  Clodina.  (Cic.  ;>po  Doai.  S3,  comp.  ad 
AtL  X.  8.) 

PLA'NCIUS.  CN.  1.  Defended  by  Cioero 
in  an  omtion  still  extant,  was  descended  from  a 
reqiectahle  equestrian  family  at  Atina,  a  prai^ 
fectura  not  Ear  from  Arpinum  in  Latium.  His 
father  was  a  Roman  eqnes,  and  one  of  the  most 
important  and  infiuential  &nnera  of  the  public 
revenue  (pMioMm) ;  he  tcr^'ed  under  M.  Crassui, 
who  was  consul  ac,  97,  and  he  subeequently 
earned  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy  by  the  energy 
with  which  he  pressed  for  a  reduction  of  tho  sum 
which  the  pnbUcsni  hod  agreed  to  pa;  for  the 
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t»xe»  iu  Alia,  and  bj-  the  support  whicK  lip  gum 
in  B.C.  59  to  Julius  Caoiar,  who  gmnied  the 
denuuida  of  the  equitet.  The  younger  Platicius, 
the  subject  of  this  notice,  first  served  in  Africa 
under  tile  propnetor  A.  Tonjuatus,  subsequently 
in  68  Boder  ttw  proconsul  Q.  Meteltus  in 
Creta,  and  next  in  &  c  62  as  military  tribune  in 
the  army  of  C  Antoniat  in  Macedonia.  In  b.  c. 
58  he  WHS  quaestor  in  the  last- mentioned  province 
under  the  propraetor  L.  Appuleiiis,  and  here  he 
showed  great  kindness  and  attention  to  Cicero, 
when  the  latter  came  to  Macedonia  during  his 
banishment  in  the  eonrse  of  this  year.  Planciua 
waa  tribune  of  the  pleba  in  b.  c.  56.  In  &  c.  55, 
in  the  second  oraunlship  of  Pompey  and  Craiua, 
be  became  a  candidate  for  the  eurule  aedileship 
with  A.  Plotina, Q.  Pedins, and  M.  Juventius  Late- 
tvniis.  The  elections  were  put  off  this  year  ;  but 
in  the  following  year,  &a  54,  Plancius  and  Plotius 
were  elected,  and  had  consequently  to  serve  as 
aediles  for  the  remainder  of  the  year.  But  before 
they  entered  upon  their  office  Juventius  Laterensia, 
in  conjunctiun  with  L.  Cnssius  Longinna,  accused 
Plancius  of  the  crime  of  todalititm,  or  the  bribery 
of  the  tribes  by  means  of  illegal  associations,  in 
accordance  with  the  Lex  Licinin,  which  had  been 
proposed  by  the  consul  Liciniua  Crassus  in  the 
pKceding  year.  By  this  law  the  accuser  had  not 
only  the  power  of  dioosing  the  nesident  (quaesUor) 
of  the  conrt  that  was  to  try  the  case,  but  also  of 
selecting  four  tribes,  from  which  the  judices  were 
to  be  token,  and  one  of  which  alone  the  oocnsed 
had  the  nivilega  of  rejecting.  The  praetor 
C  Alfios  Flavos  was  the  qoaetitor  selected  by 
Laterensis.  Cicero  defended  Piandua,  and  ob- 
tained his  acquittal.  He  aduequently  eapoosed 
the  Pompeian  party  in  the  civil  wars,  and  after 
Caesar  had  gained  the  supremacy  lived  in  exile  at 
Corcyra.  While  he  was  living  there  Cicero  wrote 
to  him  two  lattera  of  oimdolMtce  which  have  come 
down  to  us.  (Cic  pnPlatie.  femia,adQ.Fr.  ii.  1. 
iS,  ad  AU.  itl  14.  22,  ad  Fam.  ziv.  1,  ad  q. 
Fr.  iii.  1.  §  4,      Fam.  iv.  14, 15,  vL  20,  ^vi.  9.) 

%  Mentioned  as  eurule  aedile  on  tlie  following 
coin,  roust  of  course  be  diSerent  from  the  pre- 
ceding Cn.  Plancius,  since  we  have  seen  that  he 
6siled  in  obtaining  the  eunle  aedilesh^  The 
obverse  repiesenU  a  fismale  bead,  pnbably  that  of 
Diana,  vrith  the  legend  cn.  plancivb  asd.  cvil 
h,  c,  and  the  reverse  a  she-goat,  a  bow  and  a 
quiver.  (Eckbel,  vol.  r.  p.  275.) 


com  OF  CM.  PLANCIUK. 

PLANCI'ADES,  PULOEHTIUS.  [Ful- 

flSNTIUa.] 

PLANCIA'NUS.  LAEKVniUS.  [Labto- 
Ritis,  No.  4.] 

PLANCI'NA,  MUNATIA,  the  wife  of  Cn. 
Piso,  who  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria  in  a.  d. 
18  [Piao,  No.  23],  waa  probably  the  danghlerof 
L.  Honatior  Plancus,  consul  &c.  43.-  ^e  pos- 


PLANCUS- 

sesied  all  the  prtde  and  hanghtineia  of  her  hn*-' 
bond,  and  while  he  used  evoty  eSM  to  ^wnrt 
Gemanicus,  she  exerted  herself  eqndly  to  annoy 
and  insult  Agrippina.  She  was  encouraged  iu 
this  conduct  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  tJie  emperoi, 
who  bated  Agrippina  most  cordially.  On  ^e 
return  of  her  bnstmnd  to  Rome  in  a.d.  20,  after 
the  death  of  Oermanietu,  whom  it  waa  believed 
that  she  and  Piso  had  poisoned,  she  was  involved 
in  the  same  accnsation  as  her  husband,  bat  was 
pardoned  by  the  senate  in  consequence  of  the 
entreaties  of  the  empress-mother.  As  long  as  the 
latter  waa  alive,  Plonrina  was  safe,  and  she  was 
suffered  to  remain  unmolested  for  a  ftw  years 
even  after  the  death  of  Livia,  which  took  {dace  in 
A.  D.  29.  But  being  accused  in  a.  d.  33,  she  no 
longer  possessed  any  hope  of  esc^ie,  and  acconl- 
ingly  put  on  end  to  her  own  lifie.  (Tac.  Jm.  ii.  43, 
55.  75,  iii.  9,  15,  17,  vi.  26  {  Dim  Cass.  Ivii.  IB. 
Iviii.  22.) 

PLANCUS,  the  name  of  the  most  distin- 
guished family  of  the  plebeian  Munada  gens,  is 
said  to  have  signified  a  person  having  flat  spbiy 
feet  without  any  bend  in  them.  (Plin.  fl.  IV.  xi. 
45.  s.  105  ;  Festus,  t.  v.  Plattcae.)  Instead  of 
Planens  we  frequently  find  Pbtncius  both  in 
manuscripts  and  editions  of  the  ancient  writers. 
For  a  detailed  account  of  the  persons  mentioned 
below,  see  Drumann's  Ro^^^.  vol.  iv.  p.  205,  to. 

1.  Cn.  Munatiub  Plancuk,  was  accused  by 
M.  Brutus,  and  defended  by  the  orator  L.  Crassus, 
nboot  U.C.  106  (Cic.  de  Or. ii.  54, ;>ro  avenl.  51  ; 
QuintiL  n.  9.  {  44.) 

2.  L.  HuNATira  L.  r.  L  N.  PLAHctis,  was  a 
friend  of  Julius  Caesar,  and  sen-ed  under  him  both 
in  the  Gallic  and  the  civil  wore.  He  is  mentioned 
as  one  of  Caesar's  legati  in  Qaul  in  the  winter  of  s.  a 
54  and  53;  and  he  was  in  conjunction  with  C.  Fa- 
bins,  the  commander  of  Catisar's  troops  near  Ilerda 
in  G^iaia  at  the  beginning  of  u.  c.  49.  He  accom- 
panied Caesar  in  hu  Afncon  campaign  in  &  c.  4G, 
and  attempted,  but  without  success,  to  induce 

C.  Considius,  ^e  Pompeian  commander,  to  sur- 
render to  him  the  town  of  Adrumetum.  At  the 
end  of  this  year  he  was  appointed  one  of  the 
ptaefecU  of  the  citjr,  to  whom  the  charge  of  Rome 
was  entrusted  during  Caesar's  abaeuoe  in  Spain 
next  year.  He  received  a  still  furthw  \mat  tk 
Caesar^  confidence  in  being  nominated  to  the 
government  of  Transalpine  Gaul  for  a  c.  44,  witli 
the  exception  of  the  Narbonese  and  Belgic  por- 
tions of  the  ptovince,  and  also  to  the  consulship 
for  B.  c  42,  with  D,  Bmtua  as  hu  ct^leagne.  On 
the  death  of  Caesar  in  &&  44  the  pi^tieal  life  of 
Plancus  may  be  said  to  commeocei  After  de- 
daring  himself  in  favour  of  an  amnesty  he  has- 
tened into  Gaul  to  take  possession  of  his  province 
as  speedily  as  posuble.  While  here  be  carried  on 
an  active  corre^ndence  with  Cicero,  who  pressed 
him  with  the  greatest  e^erness  to  join  the  sena- 
torial party,  and  to  cross  the  Alps  to  the  relief  of 

D.  Bmtus,  who  was  now  beneged  by  Antony  in 
Mutina.  After  some  heritation  and  delay  Plancus, 
at  length  in  the  month  of  April  &c.  43,  com- 
menced fab  tmudi  southwards,  but  he  had  not 
crossed  the  Alps  when  he  received  intelligence  of 
the  defeat  of  Antony  and  the  relief  of  Hndna  by 
Octarian  and  the  consuls  Hirtius  and  Pansa.  There- 
upon ho  halted  in  the  territory  of  die  AUobrogaa, 
and  beii^  Joined  by  D.  Brutus  and  his  army,  pre- 
pared to  carry  on  the  war  against  Antony.  Bnt 
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when  thortlr  afterwordB  Lcpidas  joined  Antony, 
and  iheir  united  forces  threatened  to  orerwbelm 
Flanciu,  the  btiter,  deapairing  of  any  aatittance 
fnan  the  senate,  was  easily  persuaded  by  Asiniui 
PoUio  to  follow  his  example,  and  unite  with 
Antony  and  Lepidus.  He  therefore  abandoned 
1).  Bratas  to  hia  fate,  and  the  lattrr  was  ihortly 
afterwards  slain  in  the  Alp*.  PLuicus  durintc  his 
^nvvninient  of  Gaul  founded  the  colonies  of  Lug- 
tlimum  and  Kniirica  (Oreili.  Iiucrip.  No.  591}  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xtvi.  oO  ;  Sen.  Bp.  91  ;  Stiab.  iv. 
pp.  186,  192.) 

In  the  autumn  of  the  snme  year,  s.  c.  43,  the 
tnumvirate  was  formed,  and  Plancui  acrcf'd  to 
the  proecription  of  his  own  brother  L.  Piiiutius. 
[Sw  Pi.AUTius.]  lie  returned  to  Rome  at  the 
en>l  of  the  year,  and  on  the  29th  of  December 
he  celebrated  a  triumph  for  some  victory  ^nined  in 
Uaul.  In  the  inscription  given  below  it  is  said 
la  turn  been  e*  Haetia;  and  the  victory  was 
probably  only  an  insignificaiit  advantage  gained 
over  some  Alpine  triWs,  in  consequence  of 
which  he  had  assumed  the  title  of  imperator 
eren  before  dw  battle  of  Mutina,  as  we  see  from 
his  correcpondence  with  Cicero  {ud  Fam.  x. 
8,24). 

In  B,  a  42  Plancus  was  consul  according  to  the 
nrrangeoKnt  made  by  the  dictator  Caesar,  and  hnd 
as,  bis  colleague  M.  Lepidus  in  place  of  D.  Brutus. 
The  Penuinian  war  in  the  following  year,  ilc.  4l, 
placed  PlancoB  in  great  difficulty.  He  had  the 
commaod  of  Antony's  troops  in  Italy ;  and  accord- 
ini^y  when  L.  Ajitonius,  the  brother,  and  Fulvia, 
the  wife  of  the  triumvir,  declared  war  against 
Dctavian,  they  naturally' expected  assistance  from 
Plancns ;  bat  as  he  did  not  know  the  views  of  his 
superior,  ke  kept  aloof  tram  the  contett  as  far  as 
possible.  On  the  fitll  of  Peruslu  in  b.c.  4b,  he 
tied  with  Fvlvia  to  Athena,  leaving  bis  army  to 
khift  for  itarif  as  it  best  could.  He  returned  to 
I  tidy  with  Antony,  and  again  accompanied  him 
when  he  went  back  to  the  East.  Antony  then 
gnve  him  the  govertiment  of  the  province  of  .\sia, 
which  he  abandoned  on  the  invasion  of  the  Par- 
thians  under  T,  Labienua,  and  took  refuge  in  the 
islands.  He  subsequently  obtained  the  consul^ip 
a  second  time  (Plin.  H.  xiii.  3.  s,  5),  but  the 
year  is  not  mentioned  :  he  may  have  been  one  of 
the  consuls  sufTecti  in  B.  c.  36.  In  B.  c.  35  he 
governed  the  province  of  Syria  for  Antony,  and 
waa  thought  by  many  to  have  been  the  cause  of 
the  murder  of  Sex.  Pompeius.  On  his  return  to 
AJexsndria  he  was  coolly  received  by  Antony 
on  account  of  the  shameless  manner  in  which  he 
had  pitmdered  the  province.  He  remained  at 
Alexandria  some  time  longer,  taking  part  In  the 
orgies  of  the  court,  and  even  condescending  on  one 
occafaioQ  to  play  the  port  of  a  mime,  and  represent 
in  a  ballet  Uie  story  of  Glaucus,  But  foreseeing 
the  fall  of  his  patron  he  resolved  to  secure  himself, 
ajid  therefore  repaired  secretly  to  Rome  in  a  c. 
IVI,  taking  with  him  his  nephew  Titius.  From 
I'lancua  l>:taviaa  received  aame  raliuble  infonn- 
aiion  respecting  Antony,  especially  in  relation 
lo  his  will,  which  he  employed  in  exasperating 
the  Romans  against  his  rival.  Pluncus  himself 
like  other  ren^ades,  endeavoured  to  purchase  the 
Civour  of  his  new  master  by  vilifying  his  old  one  ; 
and  on  one  occasion  broaght  in  the  senate  such 
abominable'  charges  against  Antony,  from  whom 
he  hod  received  innumerable  favonrs,  that  Copo- 


nius  publicly  upbrahled  him  with  his  conduct 
(VelL  Pat.  ii.  83). 

Plancns  had  no  occasion  to  change  ngam,  and 
quietly  settled  down  to  enjoy  the  fortuae  he  had 
acquired  by  the  plunder  of  Syria,  caring  nothing 
about  the  state  of  public  ai&irs,  and  quite  con- 
tented to  play  the  courtier  in  the  new  monarchy. 
It  was  on  his  proposal  that  Oclavian  received  the 
title  of  Augustus  in  B.  c  27  ;  and  the  emperiir 
conferred  upon  him  the  censorship  in  s.  c.  22  with 
Paulus  Aemilius  Lepidns,  He  built  the  temple 
of  Saturn  to  please  the  emperor,  who  i-xpectcd  the 
wealthy  nobles  of  his  court  to  adorn  the  city  with 
public  buildings.  The  year  in  which  Pl.iiiciii  died 
is  uncertain. 

The  character  of  Phuicus,  both  public  and  pri- 
vate, is  dniwn  in  the  blackest  colours  by  Vellcius 
PntcrculuH,  who,  however,  evidently  takes  delight 
in  exaggerating  his  crimes  and  hia  vici'$.  But 
still,  after  making  every  deduction  from  his  colour- 
ing, the  sketch  which  we  hare  given  of  the  life  of 
I'lancus  shows  that  he  was  a  man  without  any 
fixed  principles,  and  not  only  ready  to  desert  his 
friends  when  it  served  his  interests,  but  also  to 
betray  their  secrets  for  hia  own  advantage.  HiM 
pri\-ate  life  was  equally  cantemptible :  his  adul- 
teries were  notorious.  The  ancient  writetm  speak 
of  him  as  one  of  the  omtora  of  the  time,  but  we 
know  nothing  of  him  in  that  capacity.  One  of 
Horace's  odes  {Oarm.  1.  7)  is  addressed  to  him. 
In  personal  appearance  he  resembled  an  actor  of 
the  name  of  Rubrius,  who  waa  therefore  nick- 
named Phuicus.  The  various  honours  which 
Plancus  held  are  enumerated  in  the  folloivinit 
inscription  (Oreili,  No.  590 ) :  "  L.  Munat.  L.  f. 
L.  n.  L.  pron.  Plancus  Col  Ceni.  Imp.  iter.  VII. 
vir  Epul.  triuntp,  ex  Raetis  aedcm  Saturni  fecit 
de  manubiia  agros  divisit  in  Italia  Beneventi,  in 
G^lia  colonias  deduxit  Lugdunum  et  Ranricam.*' 
Plancus  had  three  brothers  and  a  sister,  a  son  and 
a  daughter.  His  brothers  and  son  are  spoken  of 
below :  his  sister  Munatia  married  M.  Titins 
[TiTius],  his  daughter  Munatia  Planciim  married 
Cn.  Piso.  LPlancina.]  (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  24,  &c. 
B.  a  i.  40  ;  Hirt.  B.  Afr.  4  ;  Cic.  twf  Fauu  x. 
1—24,  xi.  9,  11,  13—15,  xii.  0,  FUi.  iii.  15, 
xiii.  Id  ;  PluL  BnU.  19,  Anion.  5G,  58  ;  Appiait, 
B.  a  iii  46,  74,  81,  97,  iv.  12, 37,  45,  v.  33,  35, 
50,  55,  61,  144  ;  Dion  Cass.  xlvL  29,  50,  53, 
xlviL  16,  xlviii.  24,  1.3;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  63,  74, 
83  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  u.  2 ;  Suet.  Bltel.  6  ;  Plin. 
//.MviL  10.  B.  12;  Solin.  L75.) 

There  are  several  coins  of  Plancus.  The  fol- 
lowing one  was  not  struck  in  b.c.  4U,  as  Eckhe] 
supposes  (vol.  vi.  p.  44),  but  in  U.  a  34  to  com- 


memorate the  victory  over  the  Anneniatis  (Borg- 
hesi,  Giom.  Aread.  vol.  xxr.  p.  359,  &c.).  It' 
reprasentt  on  the  obverse  a  lituus  and  a  guttus, 
which  was  a  vessel  used  in  sacrifices,  with  the' 
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kgend  h.  anton.  iwp.  avo.  iimn.  r.  r.  c.  (L  c.  j 
M,  AntoHiui Imperator  Anffw  Triumvir  RapMkaa 
aamiHuendae) ;  and  it  bears  on  the  revene  a 
gnttua  between  a  thundeibolt,  and  a  cadoceut,  with 
the  kgmi  L.  plancvi  imp.  itu.  In  tbs  diaw- 
ing  aboTs  the  poution  of  the  obvena  and  the  re- 
vene has  baen  accidentally  transposed  by  the  artisL 
3.  T.  MuNATiua  pLANCUB  Burba,  brother  of 
No.  2,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  JBl  C.  5'2,  when  in 
cnnnectioB  with  his  collei^es  C.  Sallustius  and 
Q.  PompeiuB  Kufus,  he  supported  the  views  of 
Porapeius  Magnus.  The  latter  had  set  his  heart 
upon  tlie  dictatordiip,  and,  in  order  to  obtain  this 
honour,  he  was  anxious  that  the  state  of  anarchy 
and  confusion  in  which  Rome  was  plunged,  should 
he  continued,  since  all  parties  would  thus  be  ready 
to  submit  to  his  MipmDiacy  as  the  only  way  of 
restoring  peace  and  order.  Plancus  thenfbre  did 
every  thing  in  his  power  to  increase  the  anarchy: 
on  the  death  of  Clodiut,  he  roused  the  passions  of 
the  mob  by  exposing  to  public  view  the  corpse  of 
their  &vourite,  and  he  was  thus  the  chief  pro- 
moter of  Uie  riot  which  ensued  at  the  funeial,  and 
in  which  the  Curia  HosUlia  was  bnmt  to  tlie 
■groand.  His  attacks  npon  Milo  were  most 
vehement,  and  he  dn^ged  him  before  the  popular 
assembly  to  give  an  account  of  hu  murder  of 
Clodiut.  By  means  of  these  riots  Pompey  at- 
tained, to  a  great  extent,  his  end ;  for  aJthough 
he  failed  in  being  appointed  dictator,  be  was  made 
consul  without  a  coUewne.  The  lav  Da  n, 
which  be  proposed  in  us  consulship,  and  which 
was  intended  to  deliver  him  from  Milo  and  his 
other  enemies,  was  strongly  supported  by  Plancus 
and  Sallustins,  who  also  attempted  by  threats  to 
deter  Cicero  from  defending  Milo,  But  when 
Pompay  had  attained  his  object,  be  willingly 
ncriSced  his  instruments.  At  the  close  of  the 
year,  as  soon  as  his  tribunate  hiid  expired, 
Plancus  was  accused  of  the  part  he  bad  taken  in 
burning  the  Curia  Mostilia,  under  the  very  btw 
il(  in  the  enactment  of  wlitch  he  had  taken 
ao  active  •  part.  The  accusation  was  conducted 
Cicero,  and  as  PUncos  received  only  luke- 
warm support  from  Pompey,  he  was  condemned. 
Cicero  was  delighted  with  his  victory,  and  wrote 
to  his  friend  M.  Marius  {ad  Fam,  vii.  2)  in 
extravagant  spirits,  stating  that  the  condemnation 
of  Plancus  had  given  him  greater  pleasure  than 
the  death  of  dodins.  It  would  appear  from  this 
letter  that  Cicero  had  on  some  previous  occasion 
defended  Plancus.  After  his  condemnation 
Plancus  repaired  to  Ravenna  in  Cisalpine  Oaul, 
where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Caeur.  Soon 
a^er  the  bc^ning  of  the  civil  war  be  was  re- 
stored to  his  civic  rigbu  by  Caesar ;  and  from 
that  time  he  continued  to  rnida  at  Rome,  taking 
no  part  apparently  In  the  civil  war ;  and  the  only 
thing  by  which  he  showed  his  giatitiide  to  the 
dictator,  was  by  fighting  as  a  gladiator,  together 
with  several  other  dtiEens,  on  the  occasion  of 
Caesar*s  triumph  after  his  return  from  ^lain, 
B.C.  4fi.  After  Caesar's  death  Plancus  fbof^t  on 
Antony^  side  in  the  campai^  of  Mutina,  but  he 
was  nnsucceesful ;  he  was  driven  out  of  Pollentta 
by  Pontius  Aquila,  the  legate  of  D.  Brutus,  and 
in  his  flight  broke  his  leg.  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  4!), 
£5,  xlvi.  38  ;  Plut.  Pauqt.  55,  Cat.  48  ;  Ascon. 
mae.Mil.^  32,  &e.,  ed.  Oi«Ui  %  ad  AU. 
1^  1.  S  10,  ad  Fam.  m  18,  PUL  vi.  4,  x.  10, 
xL  ^  dL  8,  xiii.  12.) 


I  4.  Ctt.  MuNATiua  Planci'8,  brother  of  iIm 
two  preceding,  praetor  elect  a  c.  44,  was  cbaittpd 
by  Caesar  in  that  year  with  the  assigimient  to  hia 
soldiers  of  lands  at  Bnthrotum  in  Epeima.  As 
Atticna  poeiessed  property  in  the  na^bonrhoiid, 
Cicero  coiwnaiidsd  to  Phmeas  with  mndi  eaiaest- 
ness  the  interests  of  his  fnend.  In  the  following 
year,  B.  c.  43,  PhuKus  was  praetor,  and  was 
allowed  by  the  senate  to  join  his  Inother  Lucius 
in  Transalpine  Gaul,  where  he  negotiated  on  hia 
brother's  behalf  with  Lepidns,  and  distinguished 
himself  by  his  activity  in  the  command  of  the 
cavalry  of  his  btolher's  army.  His  exertions 
brought  on  a  fever:  for  this  reason,  and  aiku 
because  the  two  consuls  had  perished,  he  was  sent 
back  to  Rome  hy  Lucius.  (Cic  ad  AtU  zvi. 
ad  Fam.  X.  6,11,  15,  17,21.) 

5.  Lk  Plautius  Plancus,  bntbervf  the  three 
preceding,  was  adopted  by  a  L.  Pbaliiu,  and 
therefore  took  his  pcvenomen  as  weD  as  nomen, 
but  retained  his  origiiuU  cognomen,  as  was  the  case 
with  Melellui  Sciplo  [Mxtulluk,  No.  22],  and 
PupiusPiso.  [PiscNo.  18.]  Befimhisadoptioii 
his  praenomen  was  Caiu,  and  hence  he  is  called 
by  Valerius  Mazimns  C.  Plautius  Plancus.  He 
was  included  in  the  proscription  of  the  triumvirs, 
B.  c  43,  with  the  consent  of  his  brother  LuciuH 
[No.  2],  He  concealed  himself  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  Salemum ;  but  the  perfumes  which  he 
used  and  his  refined  mode  of  living  betrayed  his 
luriting-pbce  to  his  ponnera,  and  to  nve  his  sfatvea, 
who  were  being  tortured  to  death  hecausa  they 
wonld  not  betray  him,  he  voluntarily  surrendeted 
himself  to  his  executioners.  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  3. 
s.  5  ;  VhJ.  Max.  vi.  8.  §  5 ;  Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12  ; 
VelL  Pat.  ii.  67.)  The  following  coin,  which 
bears  the  legends  L.  plavtivs  plancvb,  must 


COIN  OP  L.  FLAtlTItia  PLAKCUh 

have  been  struck  by  this  Plancus,  as  no  other 
Plautius  is  mentioned  with  this  cognomen.  This 
coin,  representing  on  the  obverse  a  made,  and  on 
the  reverse  Aurora  leading  four  horses,  refers  to  a 
circumstance  which  Jiappened  in  the  censorship  of 
C.  PUutiiu  Venox,  who  filled  this  ofRce  with  Ap. 
Claudius  Caecns  in  b.  c.  312.  It  is  rebited  that 
the  tibidnes  having  quarrelled  with  the  censor 
Api  Claudius  left  Rome  and  went  to  Tibor ;  but 
as  the  people  felt  the  loss  of  them,  the  other  censor, 
Plautius,  had  them  placed  in  waggons  one  night 
when  they  were  drunk,  and  conveyed  to  Rome^ 
where  they  arrived  ear/y  next  morning ;  and,  that 
they  might  not  be  rflcognised  by  the  magistrates, 
he  cailsed  Uieir  bees  to  be  covered  with  masks. 
The  tale  is  related  at  length  by  Orid  {Fait.  vi. 
651),  and  the  following  lines  in  partiealar  throw 
light  npon  the  subject  of  the  tmn :  — 

"Jam^ne  per  Es^uiUaa  Ramanun  intnvuBt 
nrbeni, 

Et  MAKi  in  nedio  pkatm  fbere  fi»D. 
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PiAvncs,  at  ponnit  ■pads  nvmenqne  unatum 
FaUaie,  pwMda  impenl  om  UgL" 

(Cm  BeUnl,  vol  t.  pb  276,  fte.) 

6.  h  MoiMTiu*  PuNCUSf  mi  of  No.  2,  waa 
coniul  A.  o.  )8  with  C.  Siliiu.  In  Uie  following 
yew  ho  wu  Mnt  by  the  Mnato  after  the  death  of 
Aofnstua  to  the  mutuuna  l^iona  of  Oennanicat 
in  tbo  tenitorjr  of  the  Ubii,  and  there  natrowly 
eaeaped  death  at  the  hande  of  the  eoldien  (Dion 
Can.  ItI  28 ;  Sunt  Avg,  101 ;  Tac.  Awn.  i.  39.) 

PLANTA,  POHPEIUS,  pnefect  of  ^ypt  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan.    (Plin.  ^  z.  7  or  5.) 

PLANUDKS  (lUoTO^i),  euniamed  Maxi- 
uua,  waa  one  of  the  most  learned  of  the  Conatan-' 
tinopolitan  monkt  of  the  laat  a^  of  the  Greek 
empire,  and  was  greatly  diatingnubed  as  a  theolo- 
giaa,  gnunmarian,  and  rhetorician ;  bnt  his  nwne 
is  DOW  diiefly  intereating  as  that  of  the  compiler 
of  the  hteat  of  thoie  cdlectiona  of  minor  Greek 
pocma,  which  were  known  hj  the  namea  of  Gar- 
lamdt  or  AmIltUogiet  (Xrjfa>w,  'ArfoAoydu).  Pla- 
npdea  flanriabed  at  CenttHitiiu^  in  the  first  half 
of  tba  imiTteeDth  oentuy,  imdar  the  empenia 
Androdiciu  II.  and  III.  PalaeologL  InA.D.1327 
he  waa  sent  by  Andronicua  IL  aa  anbaaaador  to 
Venice  Nothing  more  ta  known  of  hia  life  with 
anj  certainty,  except  that  he  was  somewhat  die- 
poaed  to  the  tenets  of  the  Roman  Church,  which, 
BowcTcr,  a  abort  imiwiMMUMnt  aeems  to  have  in- 
dnead  b^  to  renotmcak  (Sea  Fabric  BSU.  Oraee, 
ToL  xL  p.  682,  and  the  authorities  quoted  in 
Hariee'a  note.)  Hia  works,  of  which  serenJ  only 
exiat  in  MS-,  are  not  of  aufiicient  importance  to 
be  enmDemtcd  indiTidoally.  They  consiat  ora- 
tioDS  and  homilies ;  bsnsIaUona  btm  Latin  into 
Oreek  of  Cicen^  iS!N»fftiuN  Snipumu,  Caeaar  tU 
liallo  GaUieo,  Ovid's  MstenuHThiosai,  Cato'a  Dia- 
Heka  MaratiOf  Boethiua  tU  Cotuotatioiu,  St  An- 
goatb  TrMiata  and  de  OMate  Dei,  and  Dona- 
uu'e  Grammatioa  Parvai  two  grammatical  worka ; 
a  coUectioD  of  Am/^  iUfai,  with  a  worthless 
ti/m  o/AMop ;  aome  arithmetical  wortta,  eapecially 
SekoHOf  of  no  greet  ralue,  on  the  first  two  books 
of  the  AriUmetie  of  Diopfaantns  ;  a  few  works  on 
natotal  history ;  CommenUiriet  on  the  Rbetarie  of 
Herawgenea,  and  on  other  Greek  writers ;  a  poem 
in  fof^sevan  bexameters,  on  Ciandius  Pb^emaeaa, 
and  a  fcw  odwr  poems ;  and  hia  AtdkUogji.  (Sae 
mm/.e;  pp.682~69S,  vol.  i.  p.  641,  vol.  Tt. 
pL  S48 ;  Hoflmann,  Laiecm  Bib&MrapUemm 
Ser^  Graae.  a.  v.)  As  the  Afitholagj/  of  Planudes 
WM  not  only  the  lateat  compiled,  but  waa  also  Uiat 
whidi  was  recognised  as  TV  Greek  Anthology,  until 
the  diMOTei^  of  the  Anthology  of  Conatantinna 
Cephalae,  this  is  chosen  as  the  fittest  place  for  an 
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LmUtAST  HISTORY  OP  THI  QRKKK  ANTHOLOCY. 

1.  MateriaU,  The  varioui  coIleG^ons,  to  which 
their  com[Hl<U6  gave  the  name  of  Oatiandi  and 
AmSub)fii«t,  were  made  np  of  short  poems,  chiefly 
of  an  ^ignmroatic  cfaaractei^  and  in  the  elegiac 
metre.  The  eariiest  example*  of  soch  poetry  were, 
doubtless,  furnished  by  the  inscriptions  on  monu- 
ments, auch  as  those  erected  to  commemomte  heroic 
deeds,  the  atatuea  of  distinguithed  men,  eapecially 
victors  in  the  public  games,  sepulchml  monuments, 
and  dedicatory  oSerings  in  temples  (dMi9iff(aTa) ; 
to  which  may  be  added  oracles  and  prOTerbinl  say- 
ii^  At  lu  eariy  period  in  the  histoiy  of  Greek 
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literature,  poets  of  the  highest  fame  culUvated  this 
species  of  compoaition,  which  reoeired  ita  moat 
perfect  development  from  the  hand  of  Simonidea. 
Thenceforth,  as  a  set  form  of  poetry,  it  became  a. 
fit  vehicle  for  the  brief  expression  of  thoughts  and 
sentiments  on  any  aniyect ;  nntU  at  last  Uie  fttm 
came  to  be  eultivnted  for  its  own  sake,  and  the 
lUeraH  of  Alexandria  and  Byzantium  deemed  the 
ability  to  make  epinams  an  essential  part  of  the 
character  of  a  scholar.  Hence  the  mere  trifling, 
the  stupid  jokes,  and  the  wretched  personalities, 
which  form  so  large  a  part  of  the  epigrammatic 
poetry  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 

The  monumental  inscriptions,  to  which  re- 
ference has  already  been  made,  are  often  quoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  as  hiatoriol  authorities,  as,  for 
example,  by  Herodotus  and  Thucydidea  ;  and  1^ 
Uter  writera,  such  as  Diodorua  and  Plntaieb, 
partly  as  aulhoritiea,  partly  to  embeDiah  tbrar 
works.  This  nae  of  inscriptions  would  naturally 
suggest  the  idea  of  ctdlecting  them.  The  earliest 
known  collection  was  made  by  the  geo^^pher 
Polemon  ^b.  c  300),  in  a  work  «(pl  tim>  icvri 
t6\m  iwrfpatxtii,vm)'{A^  X-  p.  436,  d.,  p.  442,  e.}. 
He  alw)  wrote  other  worki^  on  votive  ofiihiga, 
which  are  likely  to  have  eonlained  the  cpinam- 
niatic  inscriptiotu  oa  them.  [PoLiHON.]  Simi- 
lar collectiona  were  made  by  Alcetas,  a-cpl  ran'  tw 
A(A^75  dmftq/i^TCMr  (Ath.  xiiL  p.  591,  c),  by 
Meneator,  iv  t*^  dfoBiuidrmtr  (Ath.  xiii. 
p.  594,  d.),  and  perhapa  by  Apellas  Ponticua. 
Theee  peiaons  collected  chiefly  the  inscriptimis  on 
offerings  ((traOiffuira) :  epigrams  other  kinds 
were  idao  collected,  as  the  Theban  Epigiama,  by 
Aristodemus  (SAoL  tn  ApolL  Mod.  il  S06),  tiie 
Attic  by  Philochonia  (Suid.  s.  v.,  the  reading  is, 
however,  somewhat  doubtful),  and  others  by 
NeoptolemuBOf  Pares  (Ath.  x.  ^  454,  £),  and  Eu- 
hemeras  (LactanL  /luttL  Div.  u  9  j  Cic  ds  NaL 
Dear.  i.  42). 

2.  The  Gaiiatid  of  MaUager,  The  above  com- 
pilers chiefly  collected  epigrama  of  particuhu 
classes,  and  with  reference  to  their  oie  as  historical 
authorities.  The  first  person  who  made  auch  a 
collection  aolely  tta  ita  own  nke,  and  to  preserve 
epigrama  of  all  kinds,  wna  Mxlbagbr,  a  0)1110 
philosopher  of  Oadara,  in  Palestine,  about  n.  c.  60. 
His  collection  contained  epigrams  by  no  leca  than 
forty-aix  poets,  of  all  ages  of  Greek  poetry,  up  to 
the  moat  ancient  lyric  period.  He  entitled  it  The 
Garland  (Zt^^oiw),  with  reference,  of  course,  to 
the  common  comparison  td  small  buatifiil  poems 
to  flowers ;  and  in  the  introduction  to  hia  woric, 
he  attaches  the  namea  of  varioua  flowers,  shrubs, 
and  herbs,  aa  emblema,  to  the  namea  of  the  several 
poets.  The  lame  idm  is  kept  up  in  the  word 
Attthologif  (di^o\oyla\  which  was  adopted  by  the 
next  compiler  as  the  title  it  bis  work.  The  Gar- 
land  of  Meleager  was  arrai^ed  in  alphabetical 
order,  according  to  the  initial  letters  of  the  fint 
line  of  each  epigram. 

3.  7ieAfitJi^3gy^PiH^o/naaaalomea.—lit 
the  time  of  Trajan,  as  it  aeena,  Paiup  of  This- 
8AL0NICA  compiled  bis  Anthology  ('Ay0eAo7&i), 
avowedly  in  imitation  of  the  Oanmtd  of  Heleager, 
and  chiefly  with  the  view  of  adding  to  that  col- 
lection the  epigrams  of  more  recent  writers.  The 
arrangement  of  the  work  was  the  same  as  that  of 
Meleager.  It  was  also  entitled  ot^^hmk,  aa  well 
as  iy9o\orfia.  Another  title  by  which  It  k  qootod 
ia  ffiAAo^^  i'Imi' ferypqafufrwi'.  . —  . 
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4.  Dieffimtmia,  Sratoit,  and  IXogna  Lacriin*. 
— Shorllf  after  Philip,  in  the  reign  Hadrian,  the 
Imicd  gnmnianan,  Diooekianus  of  Hemcteiii, 
canned  an  Antbology,  which  ii  entirely  Vm.  ll 
mient  pfriupa  hare  been  veil  if  the  nme  Eate  had 
ImUea  tfaa  vcrj  pcJlnted,  though  oflen  beautiful 
caOeetioD  of  bia  coatemponry,  Stratoh  of  Sar- 
dia,  the  nature  of  whicii  is  uiffidentty  indicated 
bjr  ila  title,  Hoiwa  nuSir^.  About  the  tame  time 
IKogenes  lAertius  collected  the  epigtmni  which  are 
iaterapened  in  hii  livei  of  the  philotophen,  into  a 
•epantte  boolc,  nnder  the  title  of  q  ^iftfitrpoi. 
[Dkmisnes  LAnriuik]  Tbia  coUectioo,  however, 
MM  coDtaiiiing  only  the  poenu  Diogenea  hinuelf, 
Buiat  rather  be  viewed  aa  among  the  maleriah  (rf* 
thabUerAnthologin  than  oa  an  Anthology  in  itaeIC 

5.  AgalUaM  SekaiutliaiM. — During  the  long  pe- 
riod from  the  decline  of  original  literature  to  the 
era  when  the  imitatiTe  compoaitioni  of  the  Con- 
alantinopolilan  gnumnanana  bad  reached  their 
height,  we  find  no  more  ABtbologiei.  The  next 
waa  the  K^kAoi  hti,ypafifiArM»  ot  Aoathus  Scbo- 
LAancra,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Juitinian.  It 
was  divided  into  seven  books,  according  to  lub- 
jecta,  the  first  book  containing  dedicatory  poems  ; 
the  second,  descriptions  of  placea,  slatneft,  pic- 
tures, and  other  works  of  aft;  the  third,  epitaphs ; 
Uie  fourth,  poems  on  the  I'arions  events  of  hnnun 
life  ;  the  fifth,  satiric  epigrams ;  the  sixth,  ama- 
tory ;  the  seventh,  exhortations  to  the  enjoyment 
of  life.  This  was  the  earliest  Anthology  which 
was  arranged  according  to  lobjeets.  Tbe  poems 
indnded  in  it  were  those  of  teeeot  miter^  and 
diiefiy  ihoae  of  Agatbiaa  himself  and  of  his  con- 
temporaries, inch  as  Panlns  Sileatiarioi  and  Ma- 
cedmiuki  [Agathias.] 

6.  TV  AntkoUiffjf  of  OnMiaitinmM  CcjAoIm,  or 
tke  Palalina  Anlhologg,  —  Constantinus  Cephala* 
ftppean  to  have  lived  about  four  ceDtories  after 
Agathias,  and  to  have  flourished  in  the  tenth 
century,  nnder  the  emperorConatantinnsPorphyro- 
genitus.  The  labours  of  preceding  compilere 
may  be  viewed  aa  merely  supplementary  to  the 
Oarland  of  Meleager ;  but  the  Antholagj/  of  Con- 
stantinus Ceph^as  was  an  entirely  new  collection 
from  the  preceding  Anthologies  and  from  original 
ionrcsa.  Aa  hu  been  said  ahoTo  [Cifhalah] 
nothing  ia  known  of  Constantino  himaelC  Modem 
scholars  had  never  even  heard  his  name  till  it  was 
brought  to  light  by  the  fortonate  discovery  of 
Sajmasins,  That  gr«it  Kliolar,  when  a  very  yonng 
man.  virited  Heidelberg  about  the  end  of  the  year 
1606,  and  there,  in  the  library  of  the  Electors  Pa- 
htine,  he  found  the  MS.  collection  of  Greek  epi- 
gmins,  which  whs  afterwards  removed  to  the 
Vatican,  with  the  rest  of  the  Pul&iine  librarj- 
(16*23),  and  has  become  celebrated  under  the 
names  of  the  Paiaiua  Antbology  and  the  Valican 
Code*  of  fie  Grtek  AJi^/^gii?  Salmasios  at  once 
■aw  that  it  was  quite  a  difierent  work  from  the 
Pbinudran  Anthology.  He  collated  it  with  We- 
chd's  edition  of  the  latter,  and  copied  out  tlioK 
epigrams  which  were  not  contained  in  the  latter. 
Tbe  work  thus  discovered  soon  became  known 
among  the  schcJars  of  die  day  as  the  Antkolagia 
iatdUa  codkU  Paialini.    The  MS.  ia  written  on 


*  The  MS.  was  transferred  to  Paris,  upon  the 
peace  of  Tolentino,  in  1797 ;  and,  after  the  peiice 
of  1B15,  it  was  reatorod  to  its  (dd  home  at  Heidel- 
heig,  wbrn  it  now  liaa  in  the  UniTenity  Ubtuj. 
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pdfthraent.  of  a  quarto  form,  thou^  aomewhst 
longer  than  it  is  broad,  and  contains  710  pi^«% 
wiUiont  rrckoning  three  leaves  at  the  comraenctt- 
ment,  which  are  stock  togetber,  and  which  are 
also  full  of  epigrams.  Tbe  writing  is  by  difiennt 
handa.  The  index  prefixed  to  the  MS.  and  the 
first  453  pages  an  in  an  ancient  bandwritii^  t 
then  ibUows  a  later  band,  up  to  p.  644  ;  then  again 
an  older  handwriting  to  p.  705.  The  rest  is  by  a 
hand  hter  Ukan  ei^er  ^  tbe  othoa,  and  in  the 
same  writing  are  some  additimiB  in  tbe  other 
parts  of  the  work,  the  leaves  which  ace  stack  to- 
gether at  tbe  beginning,  and  some  pagea  whirh 
had  been  left  vacant  hy  tht  feranr  writoa.  Tim 
nnmbers  ct  the  pages  an  added  by  a  still  later 
hand,  and  the  first  three  leaves  an  not  indadad 
in  the  numbering.  The  most  ancient  handwriting 
ia  sapposed  to  be  of  tbe  eleventh  century.  Tbe 
time  of  the  others  annot  be  fixed  widi  any  eer- 
tain^.  Bat  not  only  is  it  thos  evidnt  that  tbe 
MS.  was  written  by  dificnnt  pnwNH  and  at  dif- 
ferent timea,  but  it  is  abo  qnite  dev  that  tlia 
original  detign  of  tbe  walk  fiaa  been  materially 
altered  by  ue  suecessire  writenL  There  ia  an 
index  at  the  beginning,  which  states  the  contents 
of  each  book  of  the  collection,  but,  as  the  MS. 
now  stands,  its  octoal  ctmtents  do  not  agree  with 
this  inde^  (The  exact  amount  of  the  discrepandea 
is  stated  by  Jncofaa,  who  prints  the  index  in  his 
PrtJegomma,  p.  Ixv.)  Tm  inimnce  drawn  from 
these  variations  is  ^lat  the  presmt  MS,  is  copied 
from  an  older  one.  the  contenta  of  which  an  lepee- 
sented  by  the  index,  but'that  the  eopyirta  um 
exeidaed  thrir  own  judgment  in  the  airugment 
of  the  epigrams,  and  in  Ue  addition  of  some  which 
were  not  in  the  older  MS.  It  may  further  be 
pntty  safely  assumed  that  the  older  MS.  was  the 
Anthohigy  as  compiled  by  Constantinns  Cepbalaa, 
the  contenta  of  which  the  indaz  iqinaonta.  Bat 
even  in  the  index  ilaelf  then  are  djacmandea ; 
fM-  it  consists  of  two  parta,  tbe  fint  of  which  pro- 
fesses to  give  the  contents  of  the  book,  and  the 
second  their  arrangement ;  but  these  parta  disagree 
with  one  another,  as  well  as  with  the  contents  of 
the  MS-  itself  The  order  given  in  the  index  ia 
as  follows  (vre  give  the  tittea  is  an  abbnviatad 
fiHm): — 

a.  rd  tSv  XpumofSi'. 

0.  vd  XpurroMpov  to8  CNCafoa. 
y.  rd  4ptBTutA  iwFfpdfutan. 

t.  VB  iraffq^oTuccL 
«.  vd  i'KvriittM. 
r.  Td  jviSf (ittukL 
rd  irpoTpfWTiKA, 
71.  ri  oKii/wrtKi. 
6.  Td  Stp^bwoi  voS  SofSiomL 

1.  Sut^pw  pirptn  Sti^opa  iwrypdfifutrm. 
la,  ifiiBfiTiTUti  irol  7/n|^  irufifUKTa. 

iS.  'luAyiFoo  ypofinartKov  Ta^ifs  tittppaatt. 
ty.  ^piyi  Bwcpirov  xol  m4pvytt  S^^ifee. 
AsMTt^a  fimfiit.    Bifmr^Mv  sUr  md  wt- 

XfKlff, 

iS.  'Araxpf  orrat  TqCm 

w.  rpayapioa  ^KAoyoi,  k.t.K 

The  aotnid  contents,  however,  ore  as  follows :  — 
Pauli  Silendarii  Ecpknuu,  to  p.  40  ;  S.  Gn^rii 
liclogae^  to  p.  49  ;  Epi^-ammalu  Ckrittima^  to 
p.  63  ;  Christodori  E<^kram,  to  p.  76  ;  Epigram- 
nuOn  Cgxieenat  to  p.  61 ;  i'rooema  Mdeagri,  Phi- 
lippi,  Agnthia^  to  p.  87)  ^Motorw,  to  p.  140; 
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ZMieatoriik,  to  p.  307 ;  S/puicralia,  to  p.  32G  ; 
^iffTTEMJiuiia  S.  Or^orii,  to  p.  357  ;  'EiriSciitTiKcf, 
to  p.  488 ;  TIpoTpfWTucd,  to  p.  507  ;  2u^woT(«ri.  to 
p.  £17}  3itMrTi«(,  to  p.  568;  StmtonU  Mam 
/Wdn^  to  p.  667  ;  Epifframmata  variit  melrit 
eemtcripla,  to  p.  614  ;  J'robl«mata  arithnutiea  et 
tf—Lgwufci,  to  p.  648 ;  Joaiutis  Oazse  EcphratU, 
to  p.  665 ;  Sgrmx  I^eocritj,  &c  pp.  670 — 674  ; 
AoMrMOtU  CbrarMo,  to  p.  692  ;  Carmitta  qttaedam 
On^gorii  et  aJianini,  to  p.  707  ;  Epigramxaaia  m 
iEf^qw^Mo  CbuAuittKipo&fam),  top.  710.  TJieae 
oontenti  an  divided  into  fifteen  bookt,  which  do 
not  bowfiTer  iaeluds  Uie  fint  two  heads  of  the 
abon  list,  pp.  1—49  of  the  MS.;  but  the  fint 
book  with  the  Otriatim  S^p^mm,  on  p.  49. 

In  thu  iwpect)  aamlt  h  io  tba  nmnber  of  booka, 
th*  aeUnl  amogement  k  tba  bum  «  that  of  the 
index  given  abore  ;  hnt  the  titles  of  the  books  sre 
not  the  aaaie  thronghont,  aa  will  be  seen  b;  the 
foUoving  table,  which  represents  the  contenu  of 
th*  fifteen  books  of  the  Palatine  Anthologjr,  and 
the  number  of  epignuns  in  each  of  them,  and  the 
pages  of  the  MSi,  as  printed  in  Jacobs'a  edition  :— 

I.  X^MTTUtyiKd  "Eviypti/i/iaTa.  123,  pp.  49 — 
63. 

IT.  T/LpurrtXifov  Sitfpams,  416  lines,  pp.  64 — 
74. 

HI.  'Emypifiturra  if  Kufiitf.  19,  pp.  76—81. 
]V.  Til  vpoolfua  rmy  iia^puv  it^oXoytif.  4, 

pp.  81—87. 
V.  ^Ewiypififiara  iptrrucd.  309,  pp.  87—140. 
VT.  'Ara%utru«i.  3^6,  pp.  Ul— 207. 
VII.  •ETint^Kt.  748,  pp.  207— 326. 
Till.        Tpvyop^ou  rov  etoAtf^OK.  254,  pp.  326 
—357. 

IX.  "EvtScucTunC  827,  ppw  S58— 488. 
X.  TlpoTpnrrucd.  128^  pp.  489—507. 
XI.  JufonrucA  wd  vumtnati,  442,  ]^507 — 
568. 

XII.  3tprfr«Mvs  /lovnt  vwSun^  258,  ^  569 — 

■  607. 

XIIL  ^wr/pJ^ifwra  Ztapipuv  /urpuP.   81,  pp. 
608—614, 

Xiy.  TJpotMffian  ipiBfajruei,  atpiyiuera^  XPV- 

luL  150,  pp.  615— 643. 
XV.  Su/ifiocri  rim.  51,  pp.  665— 710. 

Jseoba  lappoies  that  the  chaptor  containinj;;  the 
main  wtaXimi  of  Stmton  was  the  last  in  the  An- 
thology (tf  C^hahs,  and  that  the  remaining  parts 
wan  added  by  copyists,  excepting  perhaps  die 
section  iriiieh  contains  the  epigrams  in  various 
metres.  His  reason  is,  that  these  latter  portionf  ef 
tfa*  wnk  an  without  preEoces. 

Of  the  compiler,  Constantine,  and  hit  labonn, 
the  only  mention  made  is  in  the  MS.  itself.  In 
one  paaage  (p.  81)  a  marginal  scholion  statos  that 
ConstanUne  arranged  the  Garland  of  Meleager, 
dividing  it  into  di^rent  chapters;  namely,  amatory, 
dcdieabny,  monomental,  and  epideictic  The  work 
itaal:^  howavw,  show*  that  this  is  not  all  tiiat 
Comrtantins  did,  and  that  the  mention  of  Mdeager . 
and  of  the  titles  of  each  section  are  only  given  by 
way  of  example.  There  are  also  prefaces  to  each 
bo^  or  Motion,  in  which  the  copyist  qnotes  Con- 
suatina  (sofue times  by  name,  sometimes  not)  as 
enlnning  the  cbancter  and  design  of  tiie  work 
(pp.  141,  207,  358,  489,  507,  617}.  In  one 
ol  these  pasai^  be  w  called  i  ftoKJpm  nd  i*t- 
iwnrrM  ml  rptvMirrof  bSptomt,  Tbm  are  alio 
thtw  pauagei^  in  arbich  aa  nnknown  penm  of  the 


name  of  Or^ry  is  mentioned  (if  the  meaning  i« 
rightly  interpreted)  as  having  copied  intcriptions 
which  CephtUas  received  from  him  and  inclnded  in 
his  work  (pp.  254,  255).  Another  mention  of 
Gregory  fnmiBhes  an  indication  of  the  age  of 
Cephalos.    It  is  this:  — p. 273,  toStq  riTxi- 

Njos  'EKKhiiffias  4wl  ToO  ftamplov  Tptfyopuv  Tea 
HcrylffTofot.  Mow,  this  Aftw  Ckwnk  was  built 
by  the  emperor  Builins  I.  Ibcedo,  who  nigned 
from  867  to  886  a.  a.  It  could  not,  therefore, 
have  been  till  towards  the  end  of  the  9th  century 
that  Cephalas  frequented  this  echool.  Now,  at 
the  beginning  of  the  1 0th  century,  literature  sud- 
denly revived  under  Constantinus  Porphyroaenttua, 
who  devoted  aqiedal  attention  to  the  nH&tiw  of 
abridgementa  and  extraeta  and  eomi^atiom  mm 
the  ancient  authon.  This,  therefore,  teems  the 
tnott  probable  time,  to  which  the  Anthology  of 
Cephalas  can  be  referred.  The  conjectore  of 
Reiske,  that  Cephalas  was  the  same  person  a«  his 
contemporary  Conttantinua  Rhodiut,  has  really 
no  evidence  for  or  against  it,  when  we  nDember 
how  commoo  the  name  of  Constantino  was  at  this 
period. 

The  Anthology  of  Cephalas  seems  to  have  been 
compiled  from  Uie  old  .Ethologies,  as  a  basis,  with 
the  addition  of  other  e^nania.  He  appears  to 
have  extracted  in  tnm  from  Heleager,  PhOip, 
Agathias,  Sic.,  those  epigrams  which  suited  his 
purpose,  and  his  work  often  exhibits  traces  of  the 
alphabetical  order  of  the  Gariand  of  Meleager. 
With  respect  to  arrangement,  he  sema  to  have 
taken  the  KvkXo!  of  Agathiaa  as  a  foundation,  for 
both  worits  are  alike  in  the  diviaion  of  their 
aubjects,  and  in  the  titlea  prefixed  to  the  epigrams. 
The  order  of  the  books,  however,  is  different,  and 
one  book  of  Agathias,  namely,  the  descriptions  of 
works  of  art,  is  altogether  omitted  by  Constantine. 
It  is  alto  to  be  observed  that  the  Palatine  Antho- 
logy contains  ancient  epigiams,  which  had  not 
qpeaied  in  any  of  the  preceding  Anthtdofpes,  hut 
had  been  preserved  in  tome  other  way.  For 
example,  Diogenes  Lae'rUos,  at  above  mentioned, 
composed  a  book  full  of  epigrams,  and  the  same 
thing  is  supposed  of  Palladas  and  Lucillius. 
These  writers  wen  later  than  Philip,  but  yet  too 
old  to  be  included  among  the  "recent  poets"  of 
Agathias.  Their  epigrams  are  genenuly  found 
together  in  the  Vatican  Codex. 

There  remains  to  be  mentioned  an  interesting 
point  in  the  history  of  the  Vatican  Codex.  We 
leam  from  the  Codex  itself  (pp.  273,  274)  that 
a  eertain  Michael  Maximua  had  made  a  eopy  of 
the  book  of  Cephalas,  and  that  this  eopy  was  fol- 
lowed in  some  paru  by  the  transcribo-  of  the 
Vatican  Codex. 

All  other  important  details  respecting  the 
Vatican  Codex,  with  a  careful  estimate  of  its 
merits,  and  a  proof  of  its  great  excellence,  will  be 
found  in  Jacobs^  Prtdtgomma,  and  in  the  preface 
to  hit  edition  of  the  Pauitine  Anthology. 

7.  The  AnOiology  of  Planudfi  is  amuiged  in 
seven  books,  each  of  which,  except  the  fifth  and 
seventh,  is  divided  into  diapters  according  to 
subjects,  and  these  chapters  are  arranged  in  alphn- 
betical  order.  The  chap  ten  of  the  fust  book,  foe 
example,  tun  thus:  — 1.  Elf  'hymms.,  S.  £i> 
4nr«Xai>,  8.  divffj/iaTB,  and  to  on  to  91.  Eis 
4pat.  The  Gostento  of  the  books  an  as  follows: — 
I.  Chiefly  ^mStun-m^  that  it,  di^ys  of  skill 'm 
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thb  ■{WOW  of  poebT)  In  91  cbapten.  9.  Jocnkr 
or  ntitic  (vKtwruti),  chap*.  53.  3.  Sepulchml 
(^iTw^ia),  chftpa.  3^  4.  Inscriptions  on  statues 
of  athletes  and  other  works  of  ait,  descriptioni  of 
places,  Ac  chaps.  33.  fi.  The  Ec/Arami  of  Christo- 
dorua,  and  epigrams  on  statues  of  chariotettn  in 
the  Hii^mdrome  at  Constantinople.  6.  Dedicatory 
(clra9i|fun-i«i),  chaps.  27.  7.  Amatory  (^pan-uc^). 
It  shonld  be  obeerved  that  this  division  is  alto- 
gethw  diffeceot  from  tlie  seren  books  of  tiie 
Anthology  of  Antbias,  with  wbii^  that  of  Planitdes 
baa  sometimes  been  eonfmiBded.  Theopinioaof 
Reiske,  that  Planndes  ooUected  chiefly  those  an- 
cient qiigrami  which  had  been  avurlooktid  by 
Cephalas,  is  at  once  contradicted  by  a  comparison 
of  the  two  Anthologies,  and  can  only  hare  arisen 
from  the  circumstance  that  Reiske  mistook  the 
Iiciptig  copy  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  for  the 
oonplete  work,  whcrcM  that  copy  only  contains 
the  epignau  which  are  not  fbimd  in  the  Planudean 
Anthology.  The  true  theory  seems  to  be  that  of 
Bninck  and  Jacoba,  namely,  that  Plauudes  did 
little  more  than  abridge  and  re-onange  the  An- 
tholf^  of  Constantinus  Cephalas.  Only  a  few 
epigrams  an  found  in  the  Planudean  Anthology, 
whidi  an  not  in  the  Palatine.  With  nipect  to 
the  fourth  book  of  the  Pluiudcan,  on  works  of 
art,  ftc,  which  is  altogether  wanting  in  the  Palatine, 
it  IB  supposed  by  Jacobs  that  the  difference  arises 
solely  from  the  fiut  of  our  having  an  imperfect 
copy  of  the  work  of  Cephalas.  Jacobs  has  in- 
atttuted  a  careful  comparison  between  the  contents 
of  the  t«o  Anthologiea  (Pra/»  pp.  luxiii. — 
IzxxviL),  whidi  pbwes  Brunck^s  ueory  beyond  all 
doubt. 

From  the  time  of  its  first  publicaticn,  at  the  end 
of  the  15th  century,  down  to  the  discorery  of  the 
Palatute  AmAolt^  in  the  17Ui,  the  Pknndcsn 
Anthology  was  esteemed  one  of  ^e  greatest  trea- 
•nres  of  antiquity,  and  was  known  under  the  name 
«f  Tk$  Onet  Av&ology. 

Pfaraudes,  however,  was  but  ill  qnalified  for  the 
duties  of  the  editor  of  such  a  work.  Devoid  of 
true  poetical  taste,  he  brought  to  his  task  the  con- 
ceit and  nahnsai  of  a  mere  literatut.  The  dis- 
covery  of  the  Palatine  Anthology  soon  taught 
icholiirt  how  much  they  had  overestimated  the 
worth  of  the  Anthology  of  Planudei.  On  com- 
pariiig  she  two  collections,  it  is  manifest  that 
Planudes  was  not  only  guilty  of  the  necessary 
eareleasness  «f  a  mere  compiler,  but  also  of  the 
wUfnl  fisults  of  a  conceited  monk,  tampering  with 
wotda,  expurgating*'  whole  coupleu  and  epi' 
mna,  and  interpoudng  his  own  frigid  verses, 
fie  reaped  the  reward  which  often  crowns  the 
labours  of  bad  editors  who  uudertake  great  works. 
The  pretenuons  of  his  compilation  ensured  its 
general  acceptance,  and  prevented,  not  only  the 
execution  of  a  better  work,  which  in  that  age 
could  BCBvoely  be  hoped  for,  but,  what  waa  far 
more  important,  the  mnltiplicatiDn  of  copies  of 
the  more  ancient  AnUiologres ;  and  thus  modem 
■dtolars  an  reduced  to  one  MS.  of  the  Anthology 
of  Cephalas,  which,  excellent  as  it  ia,  leavea  many 
bopewH  difficidtiea  for  the  critae. 

BDITiONa  OP  TKt  GRBBK  aNTHOLOQV. 

a.  Tie  Antkoiogif  of  Maa'miu  Planttdet. 

1.  Than  an  •aveial  codices  of  the  Planudean 
Anflnkgy  (Fabric.  B&U  Graie.  toL  iL  pp.  430— 


437).  The  firat  ptinted  edition  was  published 
about  150  years  after  the  compilation  of  the  work 
by  Planudes,  under  the  following  title  ; — 'hviolKA- 

iw  ffo^is,  M  Sia^fMMT  i^oiUffM-ir,  i^ap^t 

tit  ytvoniimv  i^^^Tt"!"-  Atpp^Mv  St  tit  Jard 
Tuiiftara  roS  fiiixlov  xol  tv&ticv  tls  KS^^Aota  Konl 

Lit  dySvas ; — then  follow  the  epigrams :  it  was 
edi^  by  Janut  I^searis,  and  print^  at  Flonnoe, 
U94, 4ta  ;  it  b  printed  in  capital  lettan  Thia 
Editia  Primpa  is  by  &r  the  beat  of  the  ewiy 
editions  ;  the  errm  of  the  press  are  much  fewer 
than  in  the  Aldine  and  Wecbelian  editions  ;  and 
the  text  is  a  bithhd  repreeentation  of  the  MS.  tnm 
which  it  is  printed.  At  the  end  of  the  work  is  a 
Oteek  poem  by  Laaoaria,  and  a  iMia  letter  by  bim 
to  Pietn  di  Hedid,  oecapylng  aeTon  pays,  wUdt 
an  wanting  in  aevetal  of  tike  atiU  existing  eopiea 
of  this  rare  woric :  these  seven  pages  were  reprinted 
by  Maittaire,  in  his  Anal.  Tgp.  vol  i.  pp.  272—283. 

2.  The  first  and  best  of  the  Atdma  editions  was 
printed  at  Venice,  1503, 8vo.,nnder  the  title :  FJori- 
ugftti*  ditxnorum  EpiffTxatmaiiim  m  Sgriem  LArm 
—  'k»6oXaryla  Sm^mmi  'ZitrfpafifiAiitw,  and  ao  on, 
nearly  aa  in  tho  tide  of  I^scaris.  The  tort  ia  a 
reprint  of  the  edition  of  Laacaris,  but  h^s  accurate. 
It  contains  nineteen  additional  epigrams  ;  but  iu 
great  value  consists  iu  an  appendix  of  various 
readings  from  MS.  codioes.  Reprints  of  thia 
edition  in  1517  and  1519  are  mentiontid  by  aoma 
bibliographers,  bnt  it  ia  'very  probable  that  the 
dates  an  erroneoualy  ^ven,  and  that  the  edilios 
of  1503  is  the  one  meant  to  be  described. 

8.  The  next  edition  was  the  JwuHua,  1519, 
under  the  title :  FUtriltjpim  rfiesrsomai  ^p^j^niNS- 
fluuimi,  aa  in  the  Aldina:  and  at  tlw  and, 
Jmpremtm  ^omiUM  par  itnda  PUlgipi  JmiloB 
FlorentinL  Aftno  a  Vn^pnu  aawtfo  diam.  tmpra 
tniUe.  It  )■  a  mere  reprint  of  the  Aldine,  with 
some  difHerences  of  arrangranant,  and  with  mora 
misprints. 

4.  Two  f  ean  hler,  Aldus  himself  published  a 
second  editton :  FlorUigutai,  ^  SUerti  tmper 
r^r^atum  atra.  ICDZXL  Svo.  The  titie-pago 
goes  on  to  state  that  the  errors  of  the  former  edi- 
tion were  corrected  in  thia :  but  the  (act  ia  that 
this  is  a  still  more  inaccurate  r^uint  of  tho  foimer 
edition,  vrith  a  few  variations,  espedally  the  re- 
ception into  tho  text  of  somo  len  bad  variona 
reediim  from  the  Amaidix  to  the  uat  edition. 

5.  The  edition  of  itadws  or  the  Aaoaulam, 
Paris,  1531,  8yo.,  is  «i  inaccniate  nprint  of  dia 
second  Aldine.    It  is  very  scarce. 

6.  A  few  years  later,  the  firat  attempt  at  a 
commentary  on  the  Anthology  was  made  by  Vin- 
centius  Opsopoeua,  in  his  wont  entitled :  In  Oraa- 
conm  EptgrtmmUmm  Libm  qaatitor  AmwotaHama 
Umge  doclinimat  quam  primmn  as  heem  e^lae. 
ViiKentio  Opiopoeo  Amton.  Cmm  Indict.  Bawl. 
1540,  4to.    Its  value  is  very  agoall. 

7.  A  much  better  commentary  accompanied  th« 
edition  of  Brodaens:  .^i^pnuNaMtaas  Qnueanm 
IMm  VJi,  amtOa^mibm  Jaamwi  Bndaei  7W«- 
aensit  UlMtraH,  qnlmt  tMUna  ad  sa  tudrn  «pen$ 
rerum  ac  vaam  eajAioalantm  hdem.  Basil.  1549, 
fol. 

8.  A  very  accurate  reprint  of  the  second  Aldine 
edition,  with  new  Indices,  ^>peared  at  Venioa, 
op.  POnm  et  Jo.  Mariam  Nkolexm  iSlnfKiiis^ 
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].i50.  8*0.  It  IB  extmnel^  nre:  Jacobs  even 
stale!  in  bis  Pnlegoiagmt  that  he  had  not  Men  it : 
Jlninek,  however,  UMd  a  copy  of  it, 

9.  About  the  Mine  time  the  ^ard  Atilat  tiitioa 
wiM  printed  bjr  the  mm  of  AMus,  Ven«C  1560 — 
iSil,  8to.  It  It  the  fiiRest,  and  the  most  songbt 
»ri«r  of  the  Aldino  editiona,  but  not  the  best. 
Though  some  of  the  enon  of  the  second  Aldine 
edition  are  corrected,  those  of  the  first  are  gencTally 
rebiued,  and  a  new  soorce  of  the  worst  sort  of 
efTon  is  npplied  numenus  coujectiuul  emen- 
dation*. Tbe  addition!  aie  rerj  trifling.  Stephar 
iiDs  calls  the  edition  rich  in  nothing  but  faults,  of 
which,  he  says,  there  are  many  thousands. 

10.  The  next  and  the  best  known  of  the  old 
editions  is  that  of  H.  Stephanui,  156$  :  'AfBoXo^la 
tia^opmf  iiwtypatntArmw  waJ^M&y  tis  evrd  ASXia 
^r^f^ftbn^.  FtarUeMm  divenormn  ^/^/rammatum 
wifnua,  m  mptem  abm  dmMm,  vtagno  qnigmmmti- 
tmm  mumero  et  dvobtia  indicffiiu  auetum.  Anno 
M.D.LX  VI.  Exeudebat  HenrieUM  SKepiuKw,  4to. 
The  distich  which  Stepbonus  inscribed  on  bis  title- 

**  Priatinns  »  mendia  fiienit  lepor  ant*  fugatns : 
Nunc  profugaa  mendae,  nunc  lepor  ^le  redit," 

IpTea  a  higher  estimate  of  the  value  of  his  labours 
than  modem  critics  have  been  able  to  assign  to 
Ukul  Its  exc«Uenci«s  consiikt  in  the  addition  of 
a  ]Mtgb  number  of  epgranu*  not  contained  in  any 
of  the  fiinner  editions,  of  the  Sdiolia  of  Mnximus 
Plan  odes,  and  of  a  commentaiy  by  Stepjianus  him- 
sel£  Its  chief  faults  are  the  arbitrary  i^teratious 
in  the  arrangement  of  the  epigrams,  many  raah 
conjeetaral  emendations  of  the  text,  and  the  im- 
perfectiona  of  the  notes,  which,  though  coufessed 
hj  Stmbanns  himself  to  be  briel^  contain,  on  the 
other  band,  much  irrelerant  matter.  This  woric 
stands  at  the  head  of  what  may  be  called  the  third 
fanOy  of  editions  of  the  Anthology:  the  first 
oonprinng  that  of  lAscaiis,  the  first  Aldine,  and 
tbfl  Junline ;  and  the  second,  the  second  Aldine  and 
the  Aeewisjan, 

11.  The  WeeUinm  edition  {PraiKifarti  apud 
Cfawrfiaw  JfoniWM  <<  Jo.  AiAHtmt  1600,  fol.)  is, 
in  the  text,  a  mere  nprint  of  that  of  Stephanus, 
with  few  of  its  errors  coirected,  and  many  new 
ones  introduced.  It  is,  however,  of  considerable 
valae,  as  it  contains,  besides  some  new  Scholia, 
and  the  notes  of  Opaopoeus  and  Stephanus,  the 
whole  of  the  excellent  commentary  of  Brodaelis. 
In  spite  of  its  &ulta,  it  remained  for  nearly  two 
eentaries,  until  the  publication  of  Bmnck*a  Ana- 
tedu,  the  standard  edition  of  ths  Greek  Anthology. 

ii.  The  OomattimiaM  edition,  1604,  4to.  (re- 
printed u  Cologne^  1614^  imly  deserm  mention 
on  aeooont  of  the  Utenl  Latin  Tmioo,  by  Eilhaid 
Lubinns. 

13.  The  hut  and  most  perfect  of  the  editions  of 
the  Planndean  Anthology  is  that  which  was  com- 
menced by  Hieronymus  de  Botch,  and  finished, 
after  bis  death,  by  Jacofans  Van  Lennep,  in  &  raU, 
4lo.UUi>i.l785,  1797,  179(1,  1810,  1822.  This 
splendid  edition  (at  leiut  as  to  its  outward  form) 
is  not  only  useful  fur  thoBe  who  wish  to  read  the 
Oieek  Anthology  in  the  form  in  which  it  was 
BMBBiled  by  Planudes,  but  it  is  valuable  on  account 
of  toe  large  mau  of  Ulustralive  matter  which  it 
contains,  iuclflding  the  notes  of  Huet,  Sylbuig, 
and  other  scholars  ;  but  above  sU  for  the  metrioil 
1«iin  Tsisioas  of  Hugo  Orotios,  which  are  esteemed 


by  far  the  best  of  his  productions  in  that  depart- 
ment of  scholarship,  and  which  have  never  been 
printed  except  in  this  edition.  The  Greek  text, 
however,  is  only  a  reprint  of  the  Wechelian  edition, 
with  many  of  its  worst  errors  uncorrected. 

It  is  now  necessary  to  go  back  to  the  period 
when  the  discovery  of  the  Palatine  Codex  placed 
the  Greek  Anthology  in  an  entirely  new  light. 

U  EdOiimtitfaMjPaliaiMAwaohgjr. 

It  is  a  cniions  fact  that,  for  more  than  two 
hundred  years  from  the  discovery  of  the  Palatine 

Anthology  by  Solmasins,  every  project  for  nnbUsh- 
ing  a  complete  edition  of  it  was  left  unfinished,  and 
this  important  service  to  literature  was  only  per> 
formed  about  thirty  years  ago,  by  tiie  bite  Frsanidc 
Jacobs. 

1.  Salmasima,  as  might  natntnlly  be  expected 
from  the  discoverer  of  such  a  treasure,  continued 
to  devote  the  utmost  attention  to  the  Anthology, 
so  that,  his  biogmpher  tells  us,  he  scarcely  spent  s 
day  without  reading  and  making  notes  npon  it. 
By  otiier  avocations,  however,  and  by  quarrels 
with  the  Le}dcn  printers,  who  refused  to  publish 
the  Greek  ti:zt  without  a  Lntin  version,  and  with 
V^eiius,  who  would  not  aaiiat  in  the  labour  except 
on  the  condition  of  having  his  own  name  prefixed 
to  the  work,  Salmasiua  was  prevented  from  coio- 
pletiug  his  intended  edition.  lie  left  behind  him, 
however,  a  large  msM  of  notes  and  of  unedited 
epigrams  which  were  only  discovered  by  Bmnck 
in  the  year  1 777,  after  he  had  published  his  Ama- 
lecta.  We  believe  they  have  never  been  publuhed ; 
but  they  were  used  by  Jacobs  in  bis  Notes, 

2.  After  the  repeated  delay  of  the  promised 
edition  of  Salmasius,  Lttca*  Lttttgermamnt  undei^ 
took,  at  the  instance  of  Iiaac  Vossiua,  a  Journey 
to  Rome,  for  the  purpose  of  making  a  new  ctdbtimi 
of  the  Vatican  MS.  with  the  Planudean  Anthology ; 
and  FabriciuB  states  (Bi£/.  Onuc.  vol.  iv.  p.  440) 
that  be  saw  at  Hamburg  the  copy  of  the  Antho* 
l<^y  which  contained  the  MS.  notes  of  Langer- 
manniis.  The  whole  scheme,  however,  which  seems 
to  hav«  been  formed  by  Voasins  in  a  sfdrit  of  rivalry 
to  Saltnasins.  was  abwidoned  on  the  death  of  the 
Utter  in  1653. 

3.  Meanwhile  several  ^fS.  Oopiei  oytke  Valieam 
Codex  were  made,  all  of  which  were  founded  on 
the  collations  of  Snimasius,  Sylburg,  and  Langer- 
mann,  and  all  of  which  wore  superseded  by  tho 
tranicript  made  by  the  Abbate  Jottph  SpaUetH^  m 
1776.  Tbis  precious  MS.,  the  excellence  of  which 
is  so  great  that  it  almost  deserve*  to  be  called  a  &c- 
simUe  rather  than  a  copy,  was  purchased  from  the 
heirs  of  Spalletti  by  Ernest  II.  Duke  of  Gotba 
and  Altenbuig,  for  the  library  at  Qotha,  and 
fbnned  the  ba^  of  Jacobs^  edition  of  the  Palatine 
Anthology.  Referring  the  reader  to  the  Prolego- 
mena of  Jacobs  for  an  account  of  the  labours  of 
D'Orville,  Jensius,  Leich,  Reiike,  Klotz,  and 
Schneider,  we  proceed  to  mention  those  work* 
which  have  superseded  ali  former  ones. 

a  71a  E^Som  of  Bnmdi  md  JaeolM. 

1.  In  the  yearsl772— 177 6,  appeared  theAtialeda 
Fefcrant  Poetanm  Gnuconm.  Edilore  UkA.  Fr. 
Pk.  flnMo£.^r9mtora^  S  vols.  Svo.,  which  contains 
the  whole  of  the  Greek  Anthology,  besides  some 
poem*  which  are  not  properiy  included  under  that 
title.  The  (fignmsttf  the  Anthology  were  edited  I7 
Bmuck,  fhim  a  cusfiil  aonpnriswt^  the  Phmudssp 
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Anthology  with  vorioascopiea  of  the  Vaticaii  Codex ; 
ud  thef  now  Kpfmni  im  the  fir±t  time  reviwd 
by  »  Khobu-  conpetent  to  the  task.  Brunck  alto 
adt^tod  ■  new  amm^ement,  which  certunly  has 
iu  defecti,  but  yet  is  invaluable  for  the  student  of 
the  history  of  Greek  litemture  :  discarding  alto- 
gether the  books  and  chapters  of  the  eariy  Antho- 
logy,  he  placed  together  all  the  epigtwna  of  each 
poet,  and  amnged  the  poets  thenuelrea  in  diro- 
nological  order,  pladng  those  «pignun«,  Uie  authors 
of  which  were  unknown,  under  uie  sepaiate  head 
of  iSimtora.  Tmportant  as  Brunck 'a  edition  was 
when  it  was  pnbliahed,  it  is  now  unnecessary  to 
give  any  fiuther  account  of  it,  as  it  has  been  en- 
tirely superseded  by  the  edition  of  Jaeobst  who 
gives,  in  his  Prolw/omena,  an  elaborate  ciitidsm 
on  the  labours  of  his  predecessor,  and  of  the  Few 
eMttributtons  which  were  made  by  other  scholars 
to  Uie  emendation  or  explanation  of  the  Anthology 
between  the  publication  of  Bmnck's  edition  and  of 
his  own.  The  Lectiona  of  Brunck  are  an  indis- 
pensable gupplement  to  the  AnaUeta. 

2.  The  original  plan  of  Jacobs  was  only  to  form 
n  complete  commentaiy  on  Bninck's  AnaUcta,  but 
the  Ecaicenesa  of  copies  of  that  work  induced  him 
to  reprint  it,  omitting  those  parts  which  do  not 
properly  belong  to  the  Greek  Amthf^ogg,  and  care- 
fully re-editing  the  whole.  The  result  of  his 
labours  was  a  work  which  ranks  most  deservedly 
as  the  standard  edition  of  the  Greek  AiitholL>gy. 
It  is  in  13  vols.  8vo,  namely,  4  vols,  of  the  Text, 
one  of  Indicei,  and  three  of  Commentaries  divided 
into  eight  patta.  The  titles  and  contents  are  as 
ftJlow:— VoIb.1— 4.  AnlJuJo^  Onuea,  nve  Poe- 
tarum  Graeoorum  Ltisus.  Ex  Rccennone  Bruncku. 
Indiee*  el  Comntentarium  (u^jeeti  F,  Jacob*,  Lips. 
1794,  4  ToU.  8vo.  ;  Vol.  5.  Indices  in  Epigram- 
ntaia  tfvae  in  Analectii  Veierum  I'oetarttm  a 
Brmttoho  edUii  reperiunlur,  Attcton  P.  Jaeobg, 
Lips.  )7S5,  containing  (1)  on  alphabetical  index 
of  the  first  lines  of  the  epigrams  in  Bninck>  Ann- 
lecta,  in  the  Planodean  Anthology,  in  the  Afiscel- 
leaua  LiptKnsia,  and  in  the  Anthology  Reidee  ; 
(2)  An  Index  to  the  Planodean  Antbologyt  with 
references  to  the  pages  of  Stephnnus,  Wechel,  and 
Brunck  ;  (3)  An  Index  to  KIoU's  Edition  of  the 
Afam  PmerUii  of  Straton,  with  references  to  the 
pages  of  Bmnck  ;  (4)  a  similar  Index  to  the 
Antholo^es  of  Heiske  and  Jensius ;  (5)  Qeogra- 
phial  Index  to  the  Anslecta ;  (6)  Index  of 
Proper  Names ;  (7)  Arguments  of  the  Epigrams. 
Veil.  6 — 18.  F.  Jaaobt  Animadvertbma  in 
grammata  Antkotogiae  Chrueae  atomdmn  ordm$m 
Analeelotwti  Brum^  vol.  i.  partes  i.  ii.  Lips.  1798, 
containing  the  Prefsce,  Prolegomma  in  guibua 
Huiorkt  Auiioloffiae  Grtutcae  narratur,  and  the 
Notes  to  the  Epigrams  in  vol.  1  of  the  Aaalaeta  ; 
Vol.  ii.  partes  i.  ii.  iii.  Lips.  1799 — 1801,  contuning 
the  Notes  on  voL  ii.  pf  the  Anaketa ;  vol  iii. 
partes  j.  ii.  Lips,  1802-3,  contuning  the  Notes  on 
voL  jil  of  the  Anafecla,  p.  iii.  Lips.  I8I4,  com- 
|)leting  the  Addenda  et  Emendanda,  and  containing 
«he  following  Indiea:  (1)  Graecitaiia;  (2)  Poe- 
Uirmm  tt  o^ttans  as  Anthoiogia;  (3)  Verbonm 
^KM  im  Auimadv.  tteplicanlur  i  (4)  Rerarn  m 
Animado.  iltiui.  ;  (£)  Seriptorum  m  Amntadv. 
U(»at.;  with  the  following  most  important  Appen- 
dioei!  (1)  Paraiipomena  ex  Oidiee  Pcdatino,  or 
MmtiMKt  EpigrammaiHm  Vatieani  Cbdidr,  quae  in 
BruHtUi  Analeetia  deddenadur ;  (2)  E^ttgram,' 
mata  m  Lihm  editii  tt  Marmoribta  eoUtdai 


(3)  CaUJogtt*  Poetarum  qui  Epipvmmata  *cript»- 
nmt,  which  contains,  not  a  mere  list  of  names,  hut 
a  full  account  of  each  of  the  writers.* 

3.  In  editing  his  Anthologia  Graeca,  Jacobs  had 
the  full  benefit  of  the  PcUaitM  Anthoiogy.  Not 
content  with  the  almost  perfect  copy  of  Spalletti 
(the  Apograpimm  OWtamtn),  ha  availed  himMlf 
of  the  serricea  of  Uhden,  then  PnisaiB&  ambassador 
at  Rome,  who  collated  the  copy  once  more  with 
the  original  codex  in  the  Vatican.  The  important 
results  are  to  be  found  in  Jacobs's  emendations  of 
Bninck's  texl,in  hiacorrMtionsof  manyof  Bninck*B 
errors  in  the  assignment  of  epigrams  to  wrong 
authors,  and  in  bis  Appendix  ^213  epigrams 
from  the  Vatican  MS.  which  are  wanting  in  the 
Antdeda,  In  the  mewi  time  he  fiirmed  the  design 
of  rendering  to  scholarship  the  great  service  of 
printing  an  exact  and  complete  edition  of  this  cele- 
brated Codex.  In  the  preface  to  his  AiOkatogia 
Palaiina,  he  gives  a  most  interesting  account  of  his 
labours,  and  of  the  principles  on  which  be  pro- 
ceeded. It  is  enough  here  to  state  that  he  fol- 
lowed the  rule  (always  a  good  one,  but  absolntely 
essential  where  there  is  only  one  MS.),  to  repre- 
sent exactiy  the  reading  of  tiie  MS.,even  tf  it  gave 
no  sense,  unless  the  necessary  ceneetioa  was  dear 
beyond  all  doubt,  placing  all  doubtful  and  con* 
jectumi  «tnendat]on«  in  the  Alter  the 

firinting  of  the  text  was  completed,  the  nnlooked- 
i>r  restoration  of  the  M^S.  to  the  University 
Library  at  Heidelberg  afforded  on  opportunity 
for  a  new  collation,  which  was  mode  by  A.  J. 
Paulssen,  who  has  given  the  ntolta  of  it  in  an 
Appendix  to  the  third  volume  of  Jacobs^  Atilho- 
lo^  Palaiina,  This  work  may  therefore  be  con- 
sidered an  all  but  perfect  copy  of  the  Palatine 
Codex,  and  is  therefore  invniiiable  for  the  crilicftl 
study  of  the  Anthology.  The  following  is  iU 
title: — Amkologia  Gratai,adFidemCodidsPala- 
iiniy  maw  Paritiiii,  at  Apographo  GoOicmo  edita. 
Curavitt  Bpignmmata  in  Codiee  Palatino  demderala 
et  AnnolaUoneM  CrUicam  adjedi,  F.tfaeobt.  Lips. 
1813—1817,  8i-o.  i  in  S  vols.,  of  which  the  first 
two  contain  the  text  of  the  Palatine  Anthology* 
with  an  Appendix  of  Epigrams  which  an  not  found 
in  it,  including  the  whole  of  the  fourth  and  paru 
of  the  otiier  books  of  the  Planudean  Anthology, 

"  This  is  the  edition  of  the  Anthology  to  which 
the  references  in  the  Dietiopaty  are  gen«iilly  made  ; 
bttt  the  references  are  for  the  most  port  to  the  pages 
of  Bmndc,  which  are  given  in  toe  naigin,  and 
which  »e  thoae  always  referred  to  by  Jacobi  him- 
self in  his  Notes  and  Indices.  The  [oaetiee  of 
writers  is  diverse  on  this  point,  some  quoting  the 
AnaUcta^  and  some  the  books  and  numbers  of  the 
Palatine  AMthology.  TBe  latter  practice  has  its 
advantages,  especially  as  Tauchnits's  dieap  nprint 
of  Jacobs's  Antliotogia  Palaiina  is  probaUy  tha 
form  in  which  most  personn  possess  the  Anthology ; 
but  the  Anilu^ogia  Gnuea  of  Jacobs  is  so  much 
the  most  valuable  edition  for  the  schdar,  that  tiiis 
consideration  is  enough  to  determine  the  mode  of 
reference.  It  is  to  be  most  earnestly  heped  tiiat, 
in  any  fbtnre  edition  <tf  the  Anthology,  the  amnge- 
ment  of  Brunck  will  still  be  preKTved,  and  his 
pages  be  given  in  the  margin,  and  that  a  great 
defect  of  Jacobs's  edition  will  be  supplied,  namely, 
a  comparative  index  of  the  pages  of  Brand;  and 
the  chapters  and  numbers  of  the  Palatine  AnUi»> 
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taA  EpIgmM  In  tba  worica  of  ineient  mitbon  and 
tnaoiptioiu ;  the  Uiitd  volume  oontauns  the  notes, 
which  are  oalj  criticid  nod  not  explanatory,  the 
indicei,  and  tbe  correction*  of  Panluen,  nnder  the 
bllowing  lil[t:-~Jpoffr<afAi  ChUutti,  quemadmo- 
limm  id  ejqrrramtM  habamu  m  EdUitmiM  hgtu  tarn 
Tatm  <putm  Comm.  im^m  ad  meticmem  deeimam 
jwrfcwi  mat  ipm  Oediet  PtdaUmo  diligeidar  nvmo 
itermmeoUatiQeatralatorrtetia.  EdidU^adyKtm fa»- 
tiM  oitervaiiombmi  ima  p<dmoffraplM»  critiea^  Ant. 
Jix.  fiaidrntm,  D.  Thia  ^tpnidix  ia  {meeded  by 
a  jVaaaawai,  aontainnig  a  moM  anct  aoonwit  n 
the  HatiM  Codax  than  had  pnriowly  aj^earad. 

The  aeriea  of  Greek  and  I^tin  authors,  printed 
by  Tauchnlta,  cont&ina  a  very  inaceorate  reprint  of 
Iba         of  Jacobs ;  Lips.  1829.  3  Ttds.  ISino. 

d.  Jkf  Aidkolagf  mm  Oe  Worlu  of  JaeoU. 

Inmaaao  aa  wan  Jaoobi^  ■orrieai  fat  tin  OnA 
Anthology,  nnich  has  stiU  been  left  ftr  his  iueeea- 
•ara  In  acconpluh,  in  the  farther  correction  of  the 
Wxt,  tbo  iUTeitigation  of  the  sonioea  and  fimaa  of 
tba  earlier  Anthologies,  tbe  more  accntate  aasign- 
inent  of  many  epignms  to  theii  right  sntbors,  and 
the  collection  of  addhionJ  epigTains,  especially  from 
reeeady^liseoTefed  inseripaaas.  The  neat  soho- 
laia  of  the  day,  mdi  at  Reimann,  Wekker,  Mei- 
Deke,  sad  othefi,  have  not  neglected  this  iutj. 
The  meat  important  contributions  are  the  follow- 
ing: — Welder,  SfUoge  S^iiffnamuibm  Grateo- 
raas  as  JWaraMrifiw  H  lalirit  coUeefonm,  H  Ubu- 
tratormt,  fAsA)  F.  T.  Wtlduri,  Boon.  1838,  8*0. 
vhh  O.  Hennann's  review  in  the  Ephtm.  LU. 
Lipt.  1839,  Noi.  146—151,  and  Welcker's  reply, 
Almmmg  der  vermtglSettat  Ocuyeetmnn  dei  Harm 
Pn/.  Htrmamt,  Bonn,  1639,  8roi :  Cramer,  Ja<N>- 
(Ma,  nd.  iv.  pp.  366—388,  Oiim.  18S8,  with 
ilmaA»\  XII f.  to  his  ^M^Mto  Atam»- 
tfruM,  BerdL  1843,  d»  AMSudogioB  Onueae  St^>pl»- 
tdUo:  Meineke,  DtUetui  Poetanm 
Amtkelagiaa  Oraeoae,  atm  Adnotaikme  Oritiea, 
AeeadmUChmJtetmMOntieadaAtitiHihgiae  Otomm 
Loot  comlrwenit,  BeroL  1848,  8to.  (coaip.  Zat' 
wdujA /gr  Ahailmmmrinaadu^  1846,  Ncftl): 
A.  H«dw,  CbMasBRt  Or».  d»  AuUk  Qnme.  Lagd. 
Bat.  1843:  R.  Ui^,  xtr  Kritik  d«r 

Griedtuckn  Aidlit£(fKy  Neubnndenbwg,  1844, 
4tOb ;  besides  seraal  oUier  monogmphi ;  and  an 
extremely  important  article  by  O.  Weigand,  da 
PcmtdmM  atqim  Ordme  An&iii^iae  OtplmiaaKigy  in 
tbe  RkmudM  Mwietm,  vol.  tiL  pp.  161,  aeq.  641, 
seq.  1846,  with  an  afipendix  in  vol  v.  pp^  276, 
seq.  1847.  Thm  la  alio  an  artida  in  the  Rhim 
dm  PkOobgis  for  1847,  vol  ii.  No.  4.  pp.  305— 
335,  entitled  Obtervaiion*  mt  PAnOoiogu  Gneqae, 
par  M.  le  doetear  K.  Picooloe.  Lastly,  a  pasiage 
ID  the  ptvbea  to  Mdneke's  J)JkIm»  intimates  that 
ha  haa  coatemplated  an  entirely  now  editicm  of  the 
Anthdogy,  a  work  for  which  he  is  perhaps  better 
qualified  than  any  other  living  scholar. 

Of  the  innnnierable  chreatomathiet  and  delec- 
tuses, th«  most  nsefiil  for  atadenta  is  that  of 
Jacobs,  in  the  Bibtietkeea  Gnieaii,  Deledma  Epi- 
ffntmmmliim  Ortue^  fssss  mm  ordime  conctmianU  ft 
ANNBMMt  m  at.  snfebr,  aiifrKaif  P.Jaeobtj  Gothae, 
1826, 810. 

f>f  the  mmenns  translations  into  the  modem 
Karopaan  kngnagea,  thoee  beat  w(H-th  mentioning 
are  tbe  German  tianslationa  of  Herder,  in  hia 
SSktOt.  BVHter^  and  Jacobs,  in  his  Tempt  and 
LAnwad  KuuddarA^  (Jacoba, /'ra/«s<nR.  nrf 
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Aidmadfe^  in^igrammaia  AvQi.  Gtrnte. }  Id.  Pra^ 
ad  A*tk  Pal. ;  Id.  art.  An&ologie  in  Ersch  and 
Gruber'a  Etieydopadit ;  Fabridns,  BAl.  Oraeo. 
voL  iv,  cap^  32  ;  Hoffinann,  Leneatt  Bibliagrajih, 
Script,  GroM.;  Schoell,  GetdudOe  der  Griediudten 
LiOentm-f  voL  iii.  p.  37 ;  Bemhardy,  Qnatdrm 
der  OriMiaBhen  LitUrai»r,  f<A,  ii.  pp.  1064 — 
1066.)  [P.S.] 

PIjATAEA  (nAcfroui),  a  danghter  of  Asopns, 
who  had  a  sanctoary  at  Plataeae  (Pans.  iz.  1.  §  2, 
2.  §  5),  which  acGwding  to  aome  derived  iu  name 
from  hv,  bat  aeeoiding  to  others  from  the  wXdnf 
tSw  itm^.  (Sttab.  it.  p.  406  ;  eomp.  p.  409, 
Ac)  [L.  S.} 

PLATO  (nXttrMf),  one  of  the  chief  Athenian 
comic  poets  of  the  Old  Comedy,  was  contemporary 
with  Aristophanes  Phryntchns,  Enpolis,  and  Phe- 
recrotes.  (Snid.  t.  v.)  He  it  emmeously  traced  by 
Eusebins  [Chtott.)  and  SynwUns  (p.  247,  d.)  aa 
contemporary  with  Ciatinai,  at  01. 81. 3,  &  c.  454 ; 
whereas,  hia  fittt  exhibition  was  in  01. 88,  B.ci427, 
SB  we  learn  from  Cyril  {adv.  Jtdkm.  L  p.  13,  h.X 
whose  teatimony  ia  confirmed  by  the  above  state- 
ment of  Suidas,  and  by  the  foct  that  the  comedies 
of  Plato  evidently  partook  somewhat  of  the  charao- 
ter  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  to  which,  in  fact,  soma 
of  tbe  grammarians  assign  him.  He  u  mentioned 
by  Mutellinns  ( ViL  Time.  p.  xi.  Bekker)  as  con- 
temporary with  Thucydides,  who  died  in  Ul.  97. 2, 
B.C.  391  :  but  Plato  ninat  have  lived  a  few  years 
longer,  as  Plntarch  quotes  from  him  a  pasiue 
which  evidently  refers  to  the  appmntment  of  the 
demagogne  AgyrrhiuB  as  general  of  the  army  of 
Leebos  in  01.  97.  3.  (Plat  de  RepiA.  gennd. 
p.  801,  b.)  The  period,  therefore,  daring  whidi 
Plato  flonrished  wai  fran  a.  a  428  to  at  Inat  a.  c 
389. 

Of  the  posonal  history  of  Plato  nothing  mure  is 
known,  except  that  Snidas  tells  a  story  of  his  being 
so  poor  that  he  was  obliged  to  write  comedies  fur 
other  persona  (».  o.  'hptMas  fufio^ntw).  SiiiHiif 
founds  thia  atatement  on  a  passage  of  the  Feiwumi'-  - 
of  Plato,  in  which  the  poet  alludes  to  hlg  Inbouri 
for  others:  but  the  story  of  his  povertv  is  plaii>ly 
nothing  more  than  an  arbitrary  conjecture,  m»clK 
to  explain  the  passage,  tike  true  meaning  of  which, 
no  donbt,  is  that  Plato,  like  Aiistophanea,  fx- 
hibited  smne  of  his  playa  in  the  names  of  otlicr 
persons,  bnt  was  mUnrally  anxious  to  claim  the 
merit  of  tfatm  for  himself  when  they  had  suc- 
ceeded, and  that  he  did  so  in  the  Parabasii  of  tlitr 
P^Mamdar,  at  Aristophanes  does  in  the  Pambtuii* 
tXtttBGomie.  (See the  fulldiscusnon  of thissnbject 
under  Philokid>&)  The  form  in  which  the  articltt 
'ApKoSoi  fUfU>i(t*yos  is  given  by  Araenins  (  Vioiet, 
ed.  Wals,  p.  76),  comj^tely  conlirma  thia  inter- 
pretation. 

Plato  ranked  among  Ao  very  best  poets  of  the 
Old  Cwnody.  Fnm  Uie  expressions  of  the  grsm- 
mariynf,  uid  from  the  large  number  of  fragments 
which  are  preserved,  it  is  evident  that  his 
playa  were  only  second  in  popularity  to  those 
of  Ariatopbanes.  Suidas  and  otiier  gramma* 
nans  apeak  of  him  as  KafiMpAt  riw  xtV^Mrfpa* 
Purity  of  huigOBge,  refined  thar^ma  of  wit,  iihI 
a  combination  of  tbe  vigoor  of  the  Old  Comndy 
with  the  greater  elegance  of  tbe  Middle  and  the 
New,  were  his  chief  characteristics.  Though 
many  of  his  plays  had  no  political  reference  at  atl* 
yet  it  is  evident  that  be  kept  up  to  the  spirit  of  the 
OU  Comedy  in  hia  attacks  on  the  corruptions  nd 
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GtMtrupt  penons  of  hit  age  ;  for  he  U  charged  by 
Dia  Chiysostom  with  Tituperatioa  (Oat  zxxiu. 
p.  4,  Rciske),  a  onriDiu  ehuge  tralf  to  faring 
KHainet  a  profrawd  ntiiuti  Among  the  duet 
t)bjecta  of  hii  lUncka  were  the  demagogue*  Cleon, 
Hype^bolu^  Cleophon,  and  Agyrrhius,  the  dithy- 
r.imbic  poet  Cineaias,  the  general  Leagriii,  and  the 
oraton  Cephalui  and  Archinui  ;  for,  like  ArisU»> 
phaaea,  he  esteemed  the  art  of  rhetoric  one  of 
the  wont  UBEcei  of  mischief  to  the  commoa- 
wealth. 

The  matual  attacka  of  Plato  and  AHitophanea 
muit  be  taktin  aa  a  proof  of  the  real  respect 
which  they  felt  for  each  other's  talenta.  As  on 
example  of  one  of  these  attacks,  Plato,  like  Eu- 
polis,  cast  great  ridicule  upon  Aristopbancft's 
cokianl  image  of  Peace.  {ScAoL  Plat.  p.  331, 
Bekker.) 

Plato  seems  to  have  been  one  of  the  most  dili- 
gent of  the  old  comic  poets.  The  number  of  his 
dramas  is  stated  at  28  by  the  aDonymons  writer 
on  Comedy  (f.  xxxir.),  and  by  Snidaa,  who,  how- 
srer,  |«DOMda  to  emoneiate  30  titles.  Of  these, 
tho  Aiiumt  and  HimtainiBot  were  only  editions 
of  the  same  play,  which  reduces  the  number  to 
29,  There  is,  however,  one  to  be  added,  which 
is  not  mentioned  by  Suidas,  tlie  'Afupidfws.  The 
following  is  the  list  of  Suidaa,  as  corrected  b; 
Metneko:  'ASawu,  Al  d^'  UpA',  'Aft^i^pswi 
(SbIuU.  ad  Aritloph.  PltU.  174).  TpOwn,  AaOaXos, 
'EAAdi  H  N^troi,  'Zopral,  Eilfxmi,  Zrii  KOKoSfuvos, 
Itf,  KAw^y,  A((I»,  AdKM'tl  4  notqrai  (second 
edition,  MoiinAKvBot),  HsWAcwt,  Hfroutot,  Mip- 
/iTjiffi  (of  this  there  are  no  fragments.),  NTkoi, 

ffwtfMt,  ncpmA-yifi,  nonrriir,  Ilp4<rtiM,  SccMtf, 

The  following  dates  of  Ms  plays  are  known:  the 
Cleaphtm  gained  the  third  pri»  in  01. 93. 4,  s.  c. 
40S,  when  Aristophanes  was  lirst  with  the  Fngt^ 
and  Phrynichus  sectwd  with  the  Muset  •  the 
Pliao»  was  exhibited  in  Ol.  97. 2,  b.  c.  39 1  (ScM. 
in  Aritloph.  FiuL  179);  the  Peitander  about  OL 
Itf),  B.  c.  423  i  the  Parialgta  a  little  later ;  the 
ligperboUu  about  01.  gi,ji.c.  415  ;  the  PreOeis 
about  OL  97,  b.c.  382.  The  laiui  seems  to 
have  bom  one  of  the  iatett  of  his  pUys. 

It  bis  been  alteady-Btatsd  that  some  gramma- 
rhua  assign  Plato  to  the  Middle  Comedy  ;  and  it 
is  evident  that  several  of  the  above  titles  belong  to 
that  species.  Some  even  mention  Plato  as  a  poet 
of  the  New  Comedy.  (Athen.  iil  p^  103,  c,  vii. 
p.  279,  a.)  Hence  a  few  modem  scholars  have 
supposed  a  second.  Plato,  a  poet  of  the  New  Co- 
medy, who  lived  after  Epiconii.  But  Diogenes 
LaSrtiui  only  mentions  one  comic  poet  of  the 
mme*  and  there  is  no  good  evidence  that  there 
was  any  other.  The  ancient  grammarians  also 
frequently  make  a  confusion,  in  their  references, 
between' Plato,  the  comic  poet,  and  Plato  the  phi- 
Issopher.  (Meineke,  Fro}/.  Cm,  Gruac  vtd,  i, 
.^.lfiO'-196,.T<d.iL  615— 697i  Mi- 
noty  ■1847,  1  ToL  in  3  pta.  Sro.,  pp.  357—401  ; 
Beigk,  Commeid.  <U  Reliq.  Com.  AU.  Ant.  lib.  ii. 
C  6,  pp.  381,  Ac  ;  C.  O.  Cobet,  ObterwUionn  Cri- 
tkan  in  PbUomii  Oamia  ReUquiat,  Amst.  1840, 
8va) 

Several  other  literary  perwni  of  this  name  are 
mentioned  by  Fabricius  (BM.  Graeo.  voL  iii.  p.  57, 
noteX  bnt  ntme  of  them  are  of  sufficient  import- 
ance to  require  montioa  here.  [P.  &] 


PLATa 
PLATO  (nx^Tw),  the  pbiloM^ifaaE. 

I.  Ijirx  OF  Pj.Am 

The  spirit  of  Plato  is  expressed  in  bis  wotbs  in 

a  manner  the  more  livdy  and  personal  in  propor- 
tion to  the  intimacy  with  which  art  and  scienca 
are  blended  in  them.  And  yet  of  the  history  of 
his  life  and  education  we  have  only  very  unsatis- 
factory accounts.  He  mentions  bis  own  name 
only  twice  (^Piatdon,  p.  59,  b.,  Apolcg.  p,  58,  h.\ 
and  then  it  is  for  the  purpose  tndiotii^  the 
close  reUtion  in  which  he  stood  to  Socrates ;  and, 
in  passing,  be  ^eaks  of  his  brothers,  Adeimantns 
and  Olaucon,  aa  sons  of  Ariston  {ds  Rtp.  L  p.  327, 
comp.  Xcaoph.  Mem.  iii.  6  ;  Diog.  Lajfrt  liL  4).* 
The  writer  <^  the  dialogues  retires  conqdelelf  behind 
Socrates,  who  conducts  the  investigations  in  them. 
Moreover  Plato's  friends  and  d  isciples,  as  Speusii^nu 
in  his  eulogium  (Diog;  La£rt  iii.  2,  with  the  noteof 
Menage ;  PluL  QuaeH.  Sympoi.  viii.  2,  Ac.),  ^>peu 
to  have  commanicated  only  sodw  few  biopaphieal 
particuhn  reapeeting  th^  great  teacher  {  and 
Alexandrian  icholan  seem  to  have  fitted  *f  these 
accounts  from  sources  whidi  are,  to  a  great  extwt, 
untrustworthy.  Even  Aristozenns,  the  disd|4e  of 
Aristotle,  must  have  proceeded  in  a  very  careleea 
manner  in  his  notices  respecting  Plato,  when  he 
made  him  take  part  in  the  battles  at  Tanagia,  a.  c 
426,  and  DeUum,  a.  c  434.  (Diog.  Laitrt.  iiL  8  ; 
comp.  Aelidu,  F.  H.  a.  30.) 

Plato  is  said  to*  have  been  the  son  of  Ariston 
and  Perictione  or  Potone,  and  to  have  been  bom 
ot  Athens  on  the  7th  day  of  the  month  Thugdion 
(21st  May),  OL  87.  2,  B.C.  430  ;  or,  according  to 
the  statement  of  Apollodonis,  which  we  find  cw- 
fiimed  in  various  ways,inO).  88.  l,B.c.438,thatia, 
in  the  (Olympic)  year  in  which  Pericles  died ;  ac- 
cording to  others,  he  was  bom  in  the  neighbouring 
island  of  Acgina,  (Diog.  La&t  iii.  1,  3 ;  comp.  v.  9, 
iii.-2,3;CorBini,i^euf.^eKi,  iii.230 ;  Clinton,^M 
ffelL  sub  anno  429,  &c.)  His  paternal  family 
boasted  of  being  descended  from  Codnis ;  his  ma- 
ternal ancestors  of  a  relationship  with  Solon  (Diog. 
Lairt.  iii.  1.)  Phtto  mentions  the  relationship  u 
Crittas,  his  maternal  uncle,  with  Soton.  (Ciarm, 
p.  155,  159.  Comp.  Tim.  20.)  Originally,  we  are 
told,  he  was  nwned  after  bis  giandfiufacr  Ariitoelee, 
bnt  in  consequence  of  the  fluenn  of  his  spaadi,  or, 
as  otbera  have  it,  the  breadth  of  bfa  cbest,  he  ac- 
quired that  name  under  which  alone  we  know  him. 
(Diog.  LaerL  iii.  4  ;  Viia  Platoim,  p.  6,  b ;  Tychaen, 
BdUioiiek  der  alien  Lileratur  wnd  KtuuU  v.)  Ac- 
cording to  one  story,  of  which  Spensippus  (see 
above)  had  already  made  mention,  he  was  the  aon 
of  Apollo ;  another  related  that  bees  aettJed  opoD 
the  lips  of  the  sleeping  child.  (Cic.  daDioim.  U  86.) 
He  is  also  said  to  have  contended,  when  a  yonth, 
in  the  Isthmian  and  other  gamea,  aa  well  as  to 
have  made  attempts  in  epic,  lyric,  and  dithyrambie 
poetry,  and  not  to  have  devoted  himself  to  philo- 
sophy till  later,  probably  after  Socrates  had  drawq 
him  within  the  mi^  ehde  of  his  inflnence.  (Dio|b 
Laiirt  iii.  4,  S ;  Adiaa.  K/T.ii.  80  ;  PbU.  .^w- 
vi.)  His  love  for  Pdymnia  had  br^htaoad  intt 
love  fat  the  muse  Unnia  (Plat  ^a^h  187).  Plato 


*  An  older  pair  of  bnrthen  of  the  same  name, 
mentioned  in  the  Panumdmt  p*  126*  appear  to 
belong  to  a  previoos  genoatiini  of  the  fiiaUy.  See 
Hermann,  in  the  A^miiu  AtafHifwv*  1881. 

ii.  p.  C&3. 
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WB«  initniGted  in  gnmmarf  muu'e,  and  gynnuutki 
bj  tkr  UMt  dittingoiahed  teschera  ot  that  tima. 
(Dio^  tmSH,  Hi.  4;  camp.  Kermiinn,  Gacftteto 
mmi  d^itan  Jea  PlaionimslM  .^vtenu,  p.  98,  not«  48, 
p.  99,  note  49.)  At  an  earlj-  nge  {it  viov)  he  had 
become  acquainted,  throngn  Cnttylus,  with  the 
doctrinea  of  Heracleitua  (Ariat.  MetofA.  i.  S ; 
conp.  Appuleiun,  de  Doctr.  PUU.  p.  47.  Ehn.) ; 
thnogh  other  iostructon,  or  by  meana  of  wtitingi, 
with  the  pbiloaophicftl  dogmas  of  the  Eleatica  and 
of  Anaxagorai*  (Dioti.  La£rt /.c;;  Ktfai ^Mon. ap^ 
TTchaen,  p.  13);  and  what  la  related  ia  the 
Pbaedo  toA  Pannenidca  of  the  philoiophical  itndiea 
of  the  young  Socratea,  may  in  pnrt  be  referaUe 
to  Plato.  In  hit  20th  year  he  ia  nid  to  hare 
betahen  himaelf  to  Socnuca,  and  from  that  time 
eawaida  to  hare  deroted  himaelf  to  pbiloaophy. 
(Di(^  Lftcrt.  iii.  6  i  Suidaa  i.  v.  makea  thia  into 
an  intercourse  of  twenty  years'  duration  with  So- 
rnttea.)  The  inlimacy  of  thia  rektion  is  attested, 
better  than  by  hotraay  accounts  and  iaanfficient 
teadmonies  (IKog.  LaerL  ill  £  ;  Paus.  i.  30.  §  3, 
&c  ;  Xen.  Mem.  iii  6.  |  IX  by  the  eathndastic 
loTs  with  which  Pkito  not  only  exhibiu  Socmtea 
IS  he  lived  and  died — in  tiie  Banquet  and  the 
Phaedo, — bnt  also  glorifies  him  by  making  him 
the  leader  of  the  inrestigationa  in  the  greater  part 
of  faia  diatoguea ;  not  aa  though  he  had  thonji^t 
himaelf  secoie  of  the  assent  <n  SoGmtea  to  all  the 
conduaions  and  derelopmenta  which  he  had  him* 
tdf  drawn  from  the  few  though  pregnant  prinei[des 
of  his  teadter,  but  in  order  to  express  his  cort- 
Tiction  that  he  had  organically  developed  the  re- 
sults involved  in  the  Socratic  doctrme.  It  ia 
therefore  probable  enough  that,  aa  Plntarefa  relate* 
(iVoruu,  46 ;  comp.  Lactant.  Dm.  FtuL  ill  19. 
j  17)t  at  the  close  of  Ida  life  he  pmised  that  dia- 
pmaUion  which  had  made  him  a  contemporary  of 
Socrates.  After  the  death  of  the  latter  he  betook 
himaelf^  with  others  of  the  Soctntics,  as  Henno- 
doraa  hod  related,  in  udei  to  avoid  threatened 
peisecntiem  (Oiog.  UOtl.  ii.  106,  iiL  6),  to  Eu- 
deidca  at  Migara,  who  of  all  his  contempoiariea 
had  the  nearest  mental  affinity  with  htm.  That 
Plato  during  hia  iwidence  in  Megara  composed 
aevetal  of  hia  dialogues,  especially  thoje  of  a  dia- 
lectical character,  is  prubable  enough,  though  there 
is  no  direct  evidence  on  the  subject  (Ast,  com 
Labm  mid  dlsis  SeH/iai  de$  Phio,  pi  51 ;  Van 
Henada,  /asL  Plat,  doct  i.  ji.  73;  Hennaim,  9tid. 
PPL  46*  490).  The  communication  of  the  Socratic 
convenation  recorded  in  the  Theaetetus  is  referred 
v»  EacleideB,  and  the  controversial  examination, 
eontaioed  in  the  Sophistea  (p.  246)  and  apparentiy 
directed  araiust  Eucleidca  and  hia  school,  of  the 
tmets  of  ue  friends  of  certain  incorporeal  forms 
(ideas)  cognisable  by  the  intellect,  teatifies  esteem 
for  him.  Friendship  for  the  mathematician  Theo- 
donu  (though  this  indeed  does  not  manifest 
itself  in  the  way  in  which  the  latter  is  introduced 
io  tfaeTbeaetetns)  ia  said  to  have  led  Plato  next  to 
Cyrene  (Diog.  Laiirt.  iii.  0  ;  Appnl.  L  &).  Through 
hia  eagemeaa  for  knowledge  he  ia  said  to  have 
been  induced  to  visit  Egypt,  Sicily,  and  the  Greek 
dtiea  in  Lower  Italy  (Cic  de  Rep.  i.  10,  Fin. 


*  Hennegenea  ia  mentioned  as  the  Eleatic 
tendwr  of  fisto,  probably  throng  a  miaander- 
ttanding  of  ^o  mention  of  him  m  the  Ciatylna, 
pp.  384, 394 ;  iu  the  amnymona  writer*  Hennii^ 
t»  named  with  hardly  better  reasoiL 


V.  29  ;  VaL  Max.  viii.  7.  §  3  ;  Vita  Anon.  a). 
Others,  in  inverted  order,  make  him  travel  first  to 
Sicily  and  then  to  Egypt  (Quintil.  i.  12.  §  15,- 
Diog.  I^*rt  in.  6),  or  firom  Sicily  to  Cyrene  and 
Egypt,  and  then  ogfun  to  Sicily  (Appuleint,  L  c 

E.  47  ;  eomp.  Clinton,  J'^.  H.  vol  ii.  p.  366).  As 
is  eompenion  we  find  mentioned  Eitdoxus  (Strah. 
zvii,  29,  in  oppontion  to  Diog.  Laert  viii.  87),  or 
Simmias  (Pint,  ila  Z^uem.  &cr.  7),  or  even  Euri- 
pides, who  died  01.  93.  2  (Ding.  Laifrt.  iii.  6). 
Afore  distant  Journeys  of  Plato  into  the  interiw  of 
Asia,  to  the  Hebrews,  Babylonians,  and  Assy^ 
rians,  to  the  Magi  and  Pernans,  are  mentioned 
only  by  writers  on  whom  no  relitnce  can  be  placed 
(Clem.  Alex.  adv.  OemL  p.  46 ;  ViU  Anon.  p.  14  i 
cnnp.  Diog;  Laiirt.  iii.  7  ;  Lactant  AaML  iv,  2 ; 
conp.  Cic  TWr.  Dt^  iv,  19).  Evot  the  fruits  of 
his  better  authenticated  journeys  caimot  be  traced 
in  the  works  of  Plato  with  any  definiteness.  He 
may  have  enlrtrged  hia  mathematical  and  astrono' 
mical  knowledge,  have  received  some  impulses  and 
incitements  tli rough  personnl  intercourse  with 
Archytas  and  other  celebrated  Pythagoreans  of  hit 
age  (Clem.  Alex.  Cic.  Val.  Max.  &e.  U.  oc),  lia«« 
made  himself  acquainted  with  Egyptian  modes  of 
lire  and  Egvptinn  wisdom  (Plat  da  Leg.  ii.  p.  666, 
vii.  pp.  799,  819,  Phaadoy  p.  274,  Pbilt6.  p.  18, 
7%R.  ai ;  Gompb  ^pbum.  k.  986) ;  bat  on  the 
fundamental  assumptions  of  hia  system,  and  its 
devdopment  and  exposition,  these  joumeya  can 
hardly  have  exercised  any  important  influence ;  of 
any  effect  produced  upon  it  by  the  pretended 
Egyptian  wigdom,  as  is  assumed  by  Pleasing 
{Menmomim^  iL  p.  288,  ftc,  504,  Ac. ;  Vtrmek 
sxr  Auflddntng  der  i^o$opkie  det  alteitm  Alter- 
lAume,  il  2,  p.  879,  &c.)  and  others  no  traces  are 
to  be  found  (comp.  Hermann,  Lc  i.  55, 
That  Plato  during  his  residence  in  Sicily,  through 
the  intervention  of  Dion,  became  acquainted  with 
the  elder  Dioiiyaius,  but  very  soon  fell  out  with 
the  tyrant  ia  asserted  by  credible  witnesses  (espe- 
cially by  Hegesander  ap.  Athen,  xi.  116,  p.  507, 
b ;  Diod.  XV.  7 ;  Pint  i>ioa,  4,  5 ;  Diog.  Laert 
iii.  18,  19.  The  Platonic  epistle  vii.  pp.  324,  326. 
327,  mentions  only  the  acquaintance  with  Dion, 
not  that  with  the  cider  Dionysiua).  More  donbi 
attaches  to  the  story,  according  to  which  he  was 
given  np  by  the  tyrant  to  the  Bpwtmn  ambosaador 
Pollia,  by  hhn  sold  into  Aagina,  and  set  at  liberty 
by  the  Cyrenian  Anniceris.  Tlib  story  ia  told  in 
very  difieient  forms.  On  the  other  hand,  we  find 
the  ataUment  that  Phito  came  to  Sicily  when  about 
forty  years  old,  so  that  he  would  have  returned  to 
Athens  at  the  slose  of  the  97th  Olympiad  (b.& 
389  or  388),  about  twelve  years  after  the  death  of 
Socrates  ;  and  perhaps  for  that  reason  OL  97.  4, 
was  set  down  by  the  chronologers  whom  EuaeUtw 
follows  as  the  period  when  he  flourished.  After 
his  return  he  began  to  teach,  portly  in  the  gymna- 
sium of  the  Academy  and  its  shady  avenues, 
near  the  city,  between  the  exterior  Cerameicus  and 
the  hill  Colonns  Hipinns,  pully  in  his  garden, 
which  waa  situated  at  Colonna  (Timon  ap.  Diog. 
Loert  iii.  7,  comp.  5  ;  Pint  de  Exilio,  c.  1 0,  &c.\ 
Reapecting  the  acqniaition  of  this  garden  again, 
and  the  circumstances  of  Plato  as  regards  property 
generally,  we  have  conflicting  accounts  (Plut  Diog. 
Laert  AppvL  IL  ec.;  A.  Gell.  N.  A.  iii.  17, 
comp.  Bermano,  L  c.  p.  77,  3tc>.  Phito  Uught 
giBtuitoualy  (Dit^  Laert  iv.  2 ;  dynpiod.  at 
Anon.),  and  agreeaUy  to  his  nax)^  {Pined,  pk 
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S93  PLATO, 
corrupt  perMM  of  hit  age  ;  for  he  i*  charged  hy 
Oio  Chrysoitom  with  Titupentiou  (OroL  xzxiii. 
p.  4,  Reialco),  a  curiMii  charge  truly  to  bring 
a^ainat  a  prafeaaed  Mtiriftt !  Among  the  chief 
objects  of  hi*  attncka  were  the  demagogue*  Cleon, 
Hypecbolus,  Cleophon,  and  Agyrrhiua,  the  dithy- 
r.unbic  poet  Cine»iaa,  the  general  Leugrua,  and  the 
onton  CephaluB  and  Archinus  ;  for.  like  Ariato- 
jihanea,  he  eateemed  the  art  of  rhetoric  one  of 
the  worat  aoiucei  of  miachief  to  the  common- 
wealth. 

The  matoal  attacka  of  Plato  and  Ariatophanea 
must  be  taken  as  a  proof  of  the  real  teapect 
which  they  felt  for  each  other's  talcnta.  Aa  an 
example  of  one  of  theae  attacka,  Plato,  like  Eu- 
polia,  caat  great  ridicule  upon  AriatopbaneB'a 
coleaaal  image  of  Peace.  {ScioL  Plat.  p.  331, 
Bekker.) 

Plato  aeems  to  have  been  one  of  the  moat  dili- 
gent of  the  old  oomic  poeta.  The  number  of  his 
dram.ta  is  stated  at  28  by  the  anonymous  writer 
on  Comedy  (p.  xxxiv.),  and  by  Suidaa,  who,  how- 
ever, proceeds  to  eniimeiate  30  titles.  Of  theae, 
the  JViMwct  and  fiififUUtvOot  were  only  editions 
of  the  same  play,  which  reduces  the  number  to 
'29,  There  ia,  however,  one  to  be  added,  which 
ia  not  mentioned  by  Suidaa,  the  'A>i^idfi*Br.  The 
following  ia  the  liat  of  Suidas,  as  corrected  by 
Meineke :  'ASuvti,  AI  d^'  Ifpnc,  'A^ipuiptwt 
(Sokol.  ad  Arittopk.  Plut.  174),  rpOw^t,  AaiSaKos, 
*EAA^  ^  N^troi,  'EopTol,  Eilpmrq,  Zci)r  Koicoifuyos, 
'hi,  SAto^r^  AJmi,  AdxtMvt  4  noiirroi  (second 
edition,  MatitiAxuOos),  Mm^Acwt,  Vltrotitot,  Vlip- 
MT|N<i  (of  thii  there  are  no  fragments.),  Nuttu, 
N)l(  iMKpi,  adtn-pieu  If  Kipittmt,  HatSJipfv,  Ilcf- 
ffa^paj,  ncfMoATiii,  noiTrrTlT,  Ilp4a8ni,  Zittvaf, 
Zo^iarnl.  Suiviaxfo,  iifxpaf,  'Tw4pSo\ot,  foai'. 
The  following  datea  of  hia  piaya  are  known :  the 
CleaphoM  gained  the  third  prise  in  01,  93.  4,  b.  C. 
405,  when  Ariatophanea  waa  first  with  the  Proif^ 
and  PbrynichuB  aecood  with  the  Muteti  the 
fhuaii  viaa  tfiliibiwd  in  01.  37.  2,  u.  u  39 1  {&Aa!. 
v(  Aralafili.  I'luL  ^  tlie  i'sisnminr  abuut  UL 

nil,  K.iz.Al'Ax  ihf  Pcriitlifea  &  \\ti\p  later;  the 
nsf>tH«dtii  nboQt  01,  9),  JU.C:.  415  ;  ihi!  I'mbeii 
iiViiil  01.  !f7>  &.C  d-li'J.  The  Luittr  «cema  to 
liiivi-  bwn  one  of  the  lnCe«t  of  his  piaviL 

II  has  b»-it  fliivmty  BtntcJ  !liai  frmw  gnunma- 
ri'iua  usigiL  Plato  to  ih«  Alidliile  ODtunly  ;  and  it 
ia  DVLilcnt  tbiLt  Beverat  uf  tJic  aLoTe  titles  beloDg  to 
that  upecin,  boine  evun  meniion  PlaCu  u  a  pael 
at  ihe  N^w  Cvmuidy.  (Atiien.  lii.  [i,  lU^,  u.,  vii 
p.2i9,n.)  llcncu  n  few  modem  kMufs  ha«p 
siijipuaeii  svctmii  Pl.id,  u  [met  of  tht  Nt-w  C*- 
tuvdf.  wha  lived  after  Sifiicumst.  liut  thifi^wni-* 
Laartiui  unjy  oieiilLiniiB  iiDt!'  ci'nuc  piv-t  iif  tlip 
iinm^.t  and  tb>eru  is  na  ^noil  evidi'tirr  ih.'il  tlirrc 
wai  any  other.  The  ancicTit  gnminiuruiiia  alw 
frequently  mitke  a  conrUfiiiin.  in  tlirir  rcfeivmie*, 
Plata,  ibn  L-omic  post,  and  Pbtii  tW^hi 
lusnpher.  (Meini-lii:,  f'mif.  Cum.  ti\ 
if.p.  IliU— SM,  viiL  iL  Plaits— 
Hu/;  IB-ir,  1  vo].  ill  -1  pis,  (It. 
UHUkk  OmtnaU.  d» 
c  l>,  pp.  ilAU  ^  ;  C. 
AVw  ill 
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uKLtrcpticnlly) ;  om  alio  dinlogiies  which  commniii- 
iJited  iiiBtruclion  theoretically  (phyiically  or  logi- 
'  nlly^  and  pnutiodly  (ethically  or  politically). 
( Uiog.  Loert.  iii.  49  ;  Albin.  iMg.  128.)  With 
regiird  to  the  Mcond  point,  attention  was  esp«»- 
ciully  directed,  to  the  dramatic  cbaiacter  of  th« 
dialogues,  and,  according  to  it,  the  Alexandrian 
grammamn  Aristophanes  of  ByEantinin  arranged 
a  port  of  them  leather  in  trilogies  (Sopbistea, 
Politiciu,  Cratylus  —  Tbeaetetiu,  Eutbypbron, 
Apology — Politeia,  Timaeus,  Critiaa — the  Laws, 
Minos,  Epinomis  —  Criton,  Phaedon,  Xjetters), 
tlie  rest  he  left  nnartanged,  though  on  what 
grounds  he  was  led  to  do  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover.  ThrasyJas,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  With 
reference  to  the  above-named  dirision  into  inves- 
tigating and  instructing  dialogues,  divided  the 
wnolfl  number  into  tetralogies,  probably  becauso 
Plato  had  given  intimation  of  his  intention  to  add 
ai  a  conclusion  to  the  dialogues  Theaetetns, 
Sopbistes,  and  Politicus,  one  called  Philosophus, 
and  to  the  trilogy  of  the  Politeia,  Timaeus,  and 
Critiaa,  the  Hermocrates  (Plat.  PoHiic.  p.  257,  a. 
Oritiat,  p.  108,  a.  c.).  In  place  of  the  unwritten, 
if  intended,  Philoiophas,  Thrasylus  adds  to  the 
first  of  the  two  trilogies,  and  as  the  first  member' 
of  it,  the  Cratylus  ;  to  the  second,  in  place  of  tbe 
Hennocrates,  and  agiun  as  the  first  member,  the 
CUtopboD.  (Diog.  LaerL  iii.  56  ;  comp.  Albin./sojr. 
Slc  p.  129).  Although  tbis  divinon  appears  to 
have  been  already  usual  in  Varro's  time  (ds  Lmg. 

y\.  80,  Bip.),  and  has  been  adopted  in  many 
manuscripts,  as  well  as  in  the  older  editions,  it  is 
not  more  satisfactory  than  the  othetm  which  have 
been  mentioned,  partly  because  it  combines  ge- 
nuine and  spurious  dialogues,  partly  because,  neg- 
lecting internal    references,  it  not  unfreqnently 
unites  according  to  merely  external  considerations. 
Nor  have  the  mora  recent  attempts  of  Samuel 
PetituB  ( MiKtll.  iii.  2).  Sydenham  {Sgimpat,  or 
Chnmd  Viae  if  tie  Worla  of  Plato,  p.  9),  and 
Sermnus,  which  connect  themselves  more  or  lesa 
with  those  eariier  attempts,  led  to  any  satisfactory 
arrangement    Yet  at  the  basis  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent attempu  there  lies  the  correct  assumption, 
that  the  in&ight  into  the  purport  and  construction 
of  the  separate  Platonic  dialogues  depends  upon 
our  ascertaining  the  internal  references  by  which 
they  are  nniU'd  with  each  other.    Aa  Schleicr- 
toacber,  for  the  purpose  of  carrj-mg  out  this  sup- 
t  is  designed  and  1  poairion,  endeavoured  to  point  out  in  Plato  himself 
il^iligiie,  and  of  its    the  leading  ideas  which  lay  at  the  foundation,  and 
li  >  51  again  it  can  1  by  means  of  them  to  penetrate  to  the  understand- 
dialogues  forma  I  ing  of  each  of  the  dialogues  and  of  iu  connection 
«h■^e,  and  at  xha  \  with  the  rest,  he  has  become  the  originator  of  a 
1  Ii  It  the  dialoga^  |  new  eta  in  this  branch  of  investigation,  and  might 
with  good  reason  be  termed  by  I.  Bekker,  who  has 
done  so  much  for  the  critical  restoration  of  the 
text,  Platimii  mtitutor,     Schleierroacber  lUrls 
with  Plato's  decUration  of  the  insufficiency  of 
written  communication.    If  he  regarded  this  as 
the  lifelcM  "mage  of  living  colloquy,  becansc,  not 
being  able  to  unfoU  its  meaning,  presenting  ittwll 
to  those  who  do  undersUnd  as  to  those  who  do 
not,  it  produces  the  fuUle  belief  of  being.  poMcswd 
of  knowledge  in  those  who  do  not  know,  being 
only  adapted  to  remind  the  reader  of  convictions 
that  have  been  produced  and  sei«d  in  a  lively  man- 
ner (Plat.  Phiudr.  p.  275>  and  nevertheless  spent 
ft  considerable  part  of  his  long  life  in  the  compo.i- 
,  tion  of  written  work^  he  must  doubUess  have  con- 
DigiiiiLeo  tiy 
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275,  Prata^.  pp.  329,  334,  Con?,  p.  440,  comp. 
Hip^  Min.  p.  373),  without  doabt  mainly  in  tbs 
fum  of  lively  dialogue ;  yet  on  tbe  more  difficult 
Ipwta  of  hia  doctriul  syatem  he  (volwbly  oIm  deli- 
vend  cooHected  lectarei ;  at  leut  in  the  aoconnu 
oT  hia  lectiirea,  noted  down  by  Aristotle  and  other 
diiciples,on  the  Oeod  (see  below)  then  appean  no 
trace  •£  the  fonn  of  dialof^,  ThemiBtius  oIh 
(_Orat  xtu  p.  24A,  d)  rqueeenta  him  aa  delivering 
■  betaM  cn  Um  Good  in  tlm  Paineetia  befon  an 
■nlkHMe  which  gnuiuaUy  dwindled  away.  The 
■ON  narrow  ctide  of  his  diactples  (the  number  of 
then,  whkh  can  aeatcdy  have  remained  unifonn, 
ja  ataited  at  28)  aaaembled  thenuelvea  in  hit  gar- 
den at  oammon,  simple  mfala  (Athen.  i,  7,  xii.  69, 
X.  14,  comp.  Aelian,  V.H.  IL  18,  iii.  35;  Diog. 
J^MAu.  >),  and  it  waa  pwbably  to  them  alime 
that  Um  iMcriptiaa  aaid  to  have  been  aet  up  over 
tbe  vestibule  M  the  hoose,  **  let  no  one  enter  who 
is  inuuqaainted  with  geometry,'*  had  inference 
(Tsetaea,  CSaliad.  viii.  972).  From  this  house 
euae  forth  his  nephew  Speusippus,  Xenoetates  of 
Chsicedon.  Aristotle,  Hemcleides  Ponticus,  Hes- 
tiMO  cf  Pcrinthns,  Philippus  the  Opuntian,  and 
ethers,  nem  from  the  most  different  porta  of  Greece. 
To  the  wider  circle  of  tboM  who,  witfaont  attachiiig 
themaelves  to  the  more  nanow  community  of  the 
Bchool,  sought  ioatniction  and  incitement  from  him, 
diatinguislwd  men  of  the  age*  such  as  Chabrias, 
Iphictatea  ( Aristid.  iL  p.  826X  Timothetu  (Athen. 
3b  14«  comp.  Aelian.  r.ff.  ii.  18.  §  10  ;  Plut.  ife 
SimiL  tMHda.  p.  127.  6),  Phocion,  Hyperidoa,  Ly- 
cnrgos,  Isocratea  (Diog.  LaVrt.  iii.  46),  are  said  to 
hare  belonged.  Whether  Demosthenes  was  of  the 
n amber  ia  doobtlvt  (Den.  EpiM.  v. ;  Cic  d«  Orai. 
L3Q,  A«CS2,  OnLS,  ds  Q^i.  ],&c.;  on  the 
other  hud  see  Niebobr,  JTMm  iiMoriicA«  Sckrifien^ 
p.  4S2;Bake,Bi6iioaLCrit.No»a,j.].  lS4,&c). 
Evra  women  are  aaid  to  hare  attached  themselves  to 
him  as  his  diariplea  (Diog.  Laert.  L  e.,  comp.  Olym* 
piod.).  Plato*a  occupation  aa  an  instructor  was 
twice  inturapted  by  jonneys  undertaken  to  ^cily ; 
first  whtti  Dion,  ^otMbly  mob  aftor  the  doath  of 
tbs  alder Dionyaitta  (O1.10S.  1.  B.u  868),  detsp- 
mfaied  him  to  make  Uie  attempt  to  win  theyounger 
Dionyaiiu  to  phiW^hy  (Plat,  j^out  vii.  p.  827, 
iii.  p.  316,  c;  Plut.  DiiM,  c.ll,  &c  16.  Slc^ 
J*iihm^  CM*  euM  Priu^.  c  4  ;  Com.  Nep.  x.  8 ; 
Diog.  LaCrL  iii.  21 ) ;  the  second  time,  a  few  years 
later  (about  b.  c.  861 ),  when  the  wish  of  his  Pytha- 
gorean friends,  and  the  invitation  of  Konysins  to 
reconcile  the  disputes  which  had  broken  out  shortly 
after  Plato's  departure  between  him  and  his  step- 
node  Dion,  brought  him  back  to  Syracuse.  Bis 
sSoTta  were  both  timea  nnsucoeaaful,  and  ha  ow«d 
hia  own  aafety  to  nothing  but  the  eameat  inter- 
cession of  Archytaa  (PlaL  Epat.  vil  pp.  339,  346, 
iii.  p.  818  ;  Pint.  Dioit,  e.  20  ;  Djog.  La£rt.  iii.  25). 
Immediately  after  his  return,  Dion,  whom  he  found 
at  the  Olympic  games  (OL  105.  1,  B.c.  360),  pre- 
patvd  for  the  contest,  attacked  Syniciiee,  and,  sup- 
portad  by  Spesaippos  and  other  frirada  of  Phtio, 
thoBg^  not  by  Plato  himadf^  drove  out  the  tyrant, 
but  was  then  himself  assnssinated ;  upon  which 
Diony sins  again  made  himself  master  of  Utegorem- 
ment(Plat.£;).;  PInt.//.ce.i  Diog. I^&t. iii. 25). 
That  Plato  cherished  the  hope  of  realising  through 
the  converw>n  of  Dionyaius  nil  idea  of  a  state  in 
the  riung  ctty  of  Syranise,  was  a  belief  pretty 
lenenlly  spread  in  antiquity  (Plot.  PUloi. «.  prme, 
c.  4;  Thnniat.  Omi.  xvii.  p.  218,  b ;  Diog.  I«?rt. 


iii.  21 ),  and  which  finds  some  confirmatioD  in  er- 
pressious  of  the  philoinpher  hirotdf,  and  of  the 
seventh  letter,  which  though  apnriona  is  written 
with  the  moat  evident  acquaintance  with  the  mat- 
ters treated  of  (p.  .327,  e  ;  camp.  Hemann,  I.  a. 
p.()6,  Ac.).  If  however  Plato  had  suAied  himself 
to  be  deceived  by  such  a  hope,  and  i^  aa  we  are 
told,  he  withdrew  himself  from  all  pattidpatiim  in 
the  public  a&irs  of  Athena,  from  deqair  with  re- 
|taid  to  the  destinies  of  fcisnuiva  dty,  BoUe  mil 
m  her  dcdine,  he  would  indeed  have  exhibited  • 
blind  partiality  for  a  theorjr  which  was  too  fiu' 
removed  from  existing  institutions,  and  have  at  the 
same  time  dis|Jayed  a  want  of  stateoaanlike  feel- 
ing and  perception.  He  did  not  comply  with  the 
invitations  of  Cyrene  and  Megalopolis,  whidi  had 
been  newly  (bonded  by  the  Aioidiana  and  Tha- 
bana,  to  arrange  their  conatittttioD  and  laws  (Plat 
adpriu.  iiumL  c.  1 ;  Diog.  LaSrt  iii.  23 ;  Aelhn. 
y.  H.  ii.  42).  And  in  truth  the  vocatioD  usf^ned 
him  by  Qod  was  more  that  of  founding  the  icieDce 
of  politics  by  means  of  moral  principles  thu  of 
practising  it  in  the  stnigg^e  with  existing  rdations. 
From  the  time  when  he  opened  the  school  In  the 
Academy  (it  waa  only  during  liia  aeoond  and  tkicd 
joDmeys  to  Sicily  tiiat  one  of  hia  mm  intimate 
companions — Heiacleides  Ponticua  is  named  — 
had  to  supply  his  place,  Suid.  >. «.  Hwodni^  va 
find  him  oecupied  st^ly  in  giving  instrnetion  and 
in  the  cmnpiHition  of  hia  works.  He  is  sud  to 
have  died  while  writing  in  the  81st,  or  according 
to  others  die  84th  year  of  hia  age,  in  01.  108.  1, 
&  c  347  (Cic.  dt  Senaet.  5 ;  Senec  ^litt.  Iviii. ; 
Neantiies  in  Diog.  Laiitt.  iiL  S  ;  Diog.  l«Srt  v,  9 ; 
Athen.  v.  p.  57,  Ac).  According  to  Hermippus  h« 
died  at  a  raarriage  feaat  (Diog;  LaerL  iii.  3 ;  Au- 
gust, de  Ch.  Dei,  viU.  2).  Thence  probably  arose 
the  title  of  the  tiogo  of  Speosippne  — IIAarwwt 
w^pOttarpov.  AcoMding  to  nie  bat  will  hia  garden 
remained  the  property  of  the  achoot  (Diog.'Laert. 
iii.  43),  and  passed,  considerably  increased  by  later 
additions,  into  the  hands  of  the  Neo-Pktonislat 
who  kept  as  a  featiiat  hia  Imth-dBy  m  wait  as  Uiat 
of  Socrates  (Dannue.  ap.  Phot  CbL  cediL  i  Pof^ 
phyr.  ap.  Euseb.  Fra^.  Beamg.  x.  3,  p.  468). 
Athenians  and  strangers  honoured  his  memory  by 
monuments  (DioE.  Laert  iiL  43  ;  Phavorin.  ib.  25). 
Yet  he  had  no  lack  of  enemies  and  enviers,  and 
the  attncks  which  were  made  upon  him  with  seofiii 
and  ridicule,  putly  by  contemporary  comic  poeta,  aa 
Theopompns,  Alexis,  Cratintu  the  youn^r,  and 
others  (Diog.  Laert  iiu26,  &c  ;  Athen.  xLp.  509, 
ii.  p.  59),  partly  fay  one-sided  Socntica,  aa  Aniis- 
theoei,  Uogenes,  and  the  later  Megarica  (Diog. 
LoErt  iii.  35,  vi.  7,  26,  ii.  1 19  ;  comp.  Sehleiermu- 
cber*s/YiiAm,il  1,  pp.  19, 183,404,406  ;  ii.2,  pp. 
17,  20),  ftund  a  loud  echo  among  Epicureans, 
Stoics,  certain  Peripatetics,  and  later  writers  eager 
for  detntction.  Thus  even  Antisthenes  and  Aris- 
toxenns  (Diog.  Laert  iii.  7i& ;  Athen.  v.  p.  424,  xi. 
p.  507  i  Mahne,  da  Arubxttao,  pp.  14,  73,  91) 
charged  him  with  aentuairty,  avarice^  and  syov- 
phancy  (Diog.  I«grt  iiL  29 ;  Athen.  ^  p.  509.  c, 
xiii.  p.  5fl9,c);  and  others  with  vanity,  ambition, 
and  envy  towards  other  Socratics  (Athen.  xL  p. 
507,  d  ;  Diog.  La^rt  vi.  3, 7,  24, 26, 34 ;  comp.  A. 
Bbckh.  ComrnaOat  Acad,  dt  SimuUaU  ijum  PUUon 
aun  JieMopkoiib  vdaromim /ertWy  ^rol.  1811). 
Others  again  attuaed  him  of  having  bono  wed 
fbnn  and  subatanoc  of  hia  doctrine  from  eariiar 
philo&ctpliors,  ns  Aristippus,  Antisthenes  (ThscH 
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pomp.  ap.  Athoa.  xl.  p.  508,  c),  ProtapiniB  (Diog. 
lASrt,  uL  37),  Epicbannn«(  Alcimus  ap.  l>iog.  Lsert. 
iii.  9,  A&X  Philoloiu  (Diog.  LafoL  iii.  9).  But  as 
dw  latter  aoen«doo  is  refuted,  both  bj  the  contra- 
dicUon  vhich  it  cwriM  in  itself^  and  by  oompansoo 
of  Ike  VjHrngmm  doctrine  with  that  of  PlaU^  w 
M  Uw  fiKmer,  not  only  by  the  weaknoM  of  the 
ividenee  brought  for  word  in  its  fitrour,  but  still 
Bore  by  the  depth  and  purity  of  moral  sentiment, 
whi^  with  all  the  nurics  of  intamal  truth,  is  re- 
dacted in  tlw  writinga  of  Plato. 

IL  Tb«  Writings  or  Piato. 

These  writiius,  by  a  happy  destiny,  ban  come 
down  to  OS  complete,  so  &r  as  appears,  in  texts  com- 
paratively wdl  preserved,  and  have  always  been 
■dmired  as  a  modri  of  the  union  of  artistic  perfection 
vith  philoK^hieal  aeuteness  and  depth.  Plato  was 
by  so  means  the  first  to  attempt  the  form  of  dialogue. 
Zeno  the  EleaUc  had  already  written  in  the  form 
of  qoestitHi  and  answ«  (Diog.  Laiirt  iii.  46 ;  comp. 
AruL  Eiatek.  Soph.  10).  Alexamrauc  the  Teian 
and  Sophron  in  the  mimes  had  treated  ethical 
mbjects  in  the  fonn  of  dialogue  (Diog.  LaSrt. 
L  c; ;  Atben.  zL  p>  A0&,  k  t  Olympiod.  p.  78  ; 

Hennun  on  Ariak  Potf.  p.  93,  &c) ; 
Xenophon,  Aesdunes,  Antisthenea,  Encleides, 
snd  other  Sociatics  alio  had  m&de  use  of  the  dia- 
Ingical  form  (Diog.  Laiirt.  passim) ;  but  Plato  has 
hsndied  this  form  not  only  with  greater  mastery 
than  any  one  who  preceded  him,  and,  one  may 
add,  thu  any  one  who  hat  come  aAer  bin,  but, 
in  bD  pioh^K^,  with  tba  distinct  intention  of 
keeping  by  this  very  means  true  to  the  adnoni- 
don  of  Socntce,  not  to  comnranicale  instruction, 
but  to  lead  to  the  spontaneous  discovery  of  it 
The  dialogue  with  him  is  not  merely  a  fiivourite 
method  ei  clothing  ideas,  handed  down  from 
sthers^u  has  noendy  been  maintRined  (Hermann, 

c  L  p.  364),  but  the  nrimetio'dranntie  form  of 
it  is  intended,  while  it  excites  and  enchunt  the 
attention  of  the  reader,  at  the  same  time  to  give 
him  the  opportunity  and  enable  him  to  place  htm- 
sdf  in  the  peculiar  situations  of  the  diffsrent  tn- 
tetlocutoiB,  and,  not  without  tuccess,  with  them 
In  seek  and  find.  Bat  with  all  the  admiration 
wbidi  Iron  the  first  has  been  felt  for  the  distinct 
Ma  and  liveliness  of  the  representation,  and  the 
iicbDess  and  depth  of  the  thoughts,  it  is  impos- 
siUe  not  to  feel  the  difficulty  of  rendering  to 
oneself  a  distinet  account  of  wmit  is  dengned  and 
aecMBplidied  in  any  particular  diali^e,  and  of  its 
eonnection  with  others.  And  yet  again  it  can 
hardly  be  denied  that  each  of  the  dialogues  forms 
an  artistically  self-contained  whole,  and  at  the 
same  time  a  link  in  a  chain.  That  the  dialogues 
of  Plato  wen  from  first  to  hut  not  intended  to  set 
■ny  one  distinct  assertions,  but  to  place  the  ' 
objects  in  their  opposite  points  of  view  (Cic 
Atad.  i.  12),  could  appear  credible  ouly  to  partisans 
of  the  more  modem  sceptical  Academy.  Men  who 
took  a  deeper  view  endeavoured,  by  separating  the 
different  kinds  and  classes  of  the  dialogues,  or  by 
arranging  together  those  which  had  a  more  imme- 
diate nfcnnee  to  each  other,  to  arrive  at  a  more 
correct  nndnstanding  of  them.  With  reference  to 
the  first,  some  distinguished  dmmatic,  narrative, 
and  mixed  dialogues  (Diog.  Laert.  iii,  50),  others 
in^'esttgating  and  instructing  dialogues,  and  i^ain 
rarh  as  investigated  gj-mniiatinilly  (maieuticilly 
or  peitosticaUy,)  and  sgonistically  (endeictieally  or 


anatrcptically) ;  as  also  dialogues  which  communi- 
cated instruction  theoretically  (physically  or  logi- 
cally), and  |«uctically  (ethically  or  politically). 
(Diog.  Laert  iii.  49 ;  Albin.  Isag.  128.)  With 
regard  to  the  tecmid  point,  attentitm  was  espe- 
cially directed  to  the  diunatiG  chaneter  of  the 
dialogues,  and,  aoeotding  to  it,  the  Alexandrian 
grammaiian  Aristophanes  of  Bysantiun  arranged 
a  part  of  them  farther  in  trilogies  (Sophistea, 
Pollticua,  Cratylus  —  Tbesetetns,  Euthyphron, 
Apohigy — Politeia,  Tunaeus,  Critiaa — the  Laws, 
Minos,  Epinomia  —  Criton,  Phaedon,  Letters), 
the  rest  he  left  nnarranged,  thongh  on  what 
grounds  he  was  led  to  do  so  it  is  not  easy  to 
discover.  Thrasylns,  in  the  age  of  Tiberius,  with 
reference  to  the  above-named  ^vision  into  inves- 
tigating and  instmcnng  diatognea,  dividt^d  the 
whole  number  into  tetralagiai,  prt^bly  because 
Plato  had  given  intinintion  of  his  intention  to  add 
OS  a  Gondusion  to  the  dialogues  Theaetetue, 
Sophiates,  and  Politicus,  one  called  Pbiloeophus, 
and  to  the  trilogy  of  the  Politeia,  Titnaeus,  and 
Critias,  the  Mermocrates  (PlaL  PoU^.  p.  257,  a. 
Oritiat,  p.  1U8,  a.  c).  In  pla«  of  the  unwritten, 
if  intended,  Philosophns,  lluaayivs  adds  to  Him 
6rst  of  the  two  bilogies,  and  as  the  first  member' 
of  it,  the  Cratylus ;  to  the  second,  in  place  of  the 
Hermocrates,  and  agidn  as  the  fint  member,  the 
Clitophon.  (Diog.  lAert.  iii.  56 ;  comp.  Albin./sa^ 
&c  p.  129).  Although  this  divinon  appears  U 
have  been  already  usiul  in  Varro's  time  La^. 
Lot.  Ti.  80,  Bip.),  and  has  been  adopted  in  man^ 
mantiacripts,  as  well  as  in  the  older  edithm^  it  la 
not  more  satis&ctory  than  the  others  which  have 
been  mentioned,  partly  because  it  comUnea  ge- 
niune  and  spurious  dialogues,  partiy  because,  n^ 
lecting  internal  references,  it  not  unfrequently 
unites  according  to  merely  external  consideintiona. 
Nor  have  the  more  recent  attempts  of  Samnd 
Petitna  (Affsceff.  iii.  3).  ^denham  {l^fnopM,  or 
OoMral  Viea  if  tie  Work*  of  Plalo^  p.  9),  and 
Serrantis,  which  connect  themselves  more  or  less 
with  those  earlier  attempts,  led  to  any  satisCictory 
amuigenient.  Yet  at  the  basis  of  all  these  dif- 
ferent attempts  there  lies  the  correct  assumption, 
that  the  insight  into  the  purport  and  conatmction 
of  the  separate  Phitonic  diwogues  depends  upon 
our  ascertaining  the  intemni  references  by  which 
they  are  uiiitttd  with  each  other.  As  Schleicr- 
macber,  for  the  purpose  of  carrj-ing  out  this  sup- 
position, endeavoured  to  point  out  in  Plato  himself 
tbe  leading  ideas  which  fay  at  the  fi>undatioii,  and 
by  means  of  them  to  penetrate  to  the  understand- 
ing of  each  at  the  dialogues  and  of  its  connection 
with  tbe  rest,  he  has  become  the  originator  of  a 
new  era  in  this  branch  of  investigation,  and  might 
vrith  good  reason  be  termed  by  L  Bekker,  who  has 
done  BO  much  for  the  critical  restoration  of  the 
text,  PlabmiM  rtttUutw.  Schleiennacfaer  starto 
with  Plato's  declaration  of  the  insufficient  of 
written  communication.  If  he  regarded  this  BS 
the  lifeless  image  of  living  colloquy,  because,  not 
being  able  to  unfold  its  meaning,  presenting  itself 
to  those  who  do  understond  as  to  those  who  do 
not,  it  produces  the  futile  belief  of  being  possessed 
of  knowledge  in  those  who  do  not  know,  being 
only  adapted  to  remind  the  reader  of  convictions 
that  have  been  produced  and  seised  in  a  lively  man- 
ner (Plat  Phatdr.  p.  275^  and  nevertiieless  spent 
h  considerable  port  of  his  long  life  in  the  composi- 
tion of  written  works,  he  must  dculrtleM  luycuan^ 
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Tinced  bimwlf  that  be  ma  aUa  to  meet  that  defi- 
deDcy  up  to  a  certain  point,  to  communicate  to  the 
•ouli  of  Hit  readen  with  Bdence  diKonnee  which, 
being  amiable  of  representing  their  own  meaning  and 
of  standing  in  tho  place  of  the  person  who  thus  im- 
planted tbom,  should  show  themselves  fruitful  (ib, 
p.  276,  fte. ;  comp.  Pntoff.  p,  3-29,  a.  547,  The 
■ndmrtuding  of  many  of  the  diiUognes  of  Plato, 
however,  is  rnodered  c^fflcalt  by  this  drcumstance, 
that  a  single  dialogue  often  contuns  difierent  in- 
vestigations, aide  by  nde,  which  appear  to  be  only 
loosely  connected,  and  are  even  obscured  by  one 
another ;  and  tbese  investigations,  moreover,  often 
seam  to  lead  to  no  eondnsion,  or  evett  to  issue  in 
ctmtmffictions.  We  cannot  poa^y  look  upon 
this  peculiarity  as  destitute  of  purpose,  or  the 
result  of  want  of  skill.  If,  however,  it  was  in- 
tended, the  only  purpose  which  can  have  been  at 
the  bottom  of  it  must  have  been  to  compel  the 
reader,  through  his  spontaneous  partidpation  in 
the  iovesti^tions  pnposed,  to  discover  their 
centnl  p^t,  to  nyfij  intermediate  members  that 
are  wanting,  and  in  that  way  himself  to  discover 
the  intended  solution  of  the  apparent  contradic- 
tions. If  the  reader  did  not  BiKCMd  in  quite  under- 
-standing  the  individual  dialogaa  by  ilad^  it  wu 
intended  that  1m  should  seek  the  fiirthw  carrying 
out  of  the  investigations  in  other  dialogues,  and 
notice  how  what  appeared  the  end  of  one  is  at  the 
same  time  to  be  regarded  as  the  beginning  and 
foundation  of  another.  Nevertheless,  according 
to  the  differences  in  the  investigation  and  in  the 
sosesptibiUtj  and  maturity  for  it  to  be  ^eaap- 
posad  in  tba  nader,  the  mode  of  condiictb^  it  and 
the  composition  of  the  dialt^e  devoted  to  it  would 
require  to  be  diflferent.  Scbleiermacher  distin- 
guishes three  series  and  classes  of  dislikes.  In 
the  fint  he  considers  that  the  germs  of  dialectic 
and  of  the  doctrine  of  ideas  begin  to  unfold  them- 
aslves  in  aO  the  fceohneas  of  the  6rst  yonthfiil 
in^ntioiu  with  the  lulness  <tf  an  imaginative, 
dnunatiually  mimetic  representation ;  in  the  se- 
cond those  genns  develop  themselves  further  by 
means  of  dwlectic  investigations  respecting  the 
diflerenco  between  oommon  and  ^ulosc^ucal 
acqtuuntance  with  things,  respecting  notion  and 
knowledge  (S^£a  and  sviTTij^i));  in  the  third 
Uiey  receive  their  compledon  by  means  of  an  ob- 
jectively scientitic  working  out,  with  the  separa- 
tion of  ethiea  and  phyiics  (Schleiemincber's  Flatoy 
i  1,  Einleitiiiig,  p.  45,  &c ;  comp.  ii.  %  p.  14'2). 
1^  suppose  that  Plato,  when  he  compoaed  the  first 
of  bis  dialogues,  already  had  clearly  before  his  eyes 
in  distinct  ontiines  the  whole  series  of  the  rest, 
with  all  their  intemnl  references  and  connecting 
links ;  and  brther,  that  from  the  beginning  to  the 
end  he  never  varied,  but  needed  only  to  keep  on 
spinning  the  thread  he  hnd  once  be^n,  srithout 
any  when  taking  it  up  afresh, — snui  a  suppou- 
tion  would  indeed  be  preposteroos,  as  Henniinn 
remailLS  agiunst  Schldennacher  (l.  c  p.  354.  66). 
But  the  assumption  above  referred  to  respecting  the 
eomposition  and  succession  of  the  dialngues  of  Plato 
by  no  means  depends  upon  any  such  supposition. 
It  is  enough  to  believe  that  the  fundamental  genns 
of  his  system  early  mode  their  ^qtuanuice  in  the 
mind  of  Plato  in  a  definite  form,  and  attained  to 
their  development  in  a  natural  manner  through  the 
power  that  resided  in  them.  We  need  suppose  in 
the  case  of  Piato  only  what  may  be  demonstrated 
In  tlw  ease  of  other  great  tbinkan  at  nore 
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modem  tiiAes,  as  Dea  Cartes,  Sfunoxa,  Ficht«, 
Scbelling.  Nay,  we  an  not  even  compelled  to 
assume  (what  indeed  is  very  improbable)  that  the 
succession  of  the  .dialogues  according  to  their 
internal  references  must  coincide  with  the  chmno- 
logical  order  in  which  they  were  cunpooed.  Why 
sluinid  not  Pbito,  while  he  had  already  comnMiwed 
wmka  of  tiie  third  elaas.  have  found  occasion  now 
and  tiien  to  return  to  the  completion  of  the  dia- 
logues of  the  second,  or  even  of  the  first  class? 
As  reguds,  however,  the  omuigementa  in  detail, 
we  will  not  deny  that  Scbleiermacher,  in  the  en- 
deavour to  assign  its  place  to  every  dialogue  ac- 
cording to  the  presupposed  connection  witii  all  tba 
rest  running  through  the  series,  has  now  and  thai 
suffered  himself  to  be  misled  by  insecure  tmcea, 
and  has  been  induced  portly  to  regard  some  lead- 
ing dialogues  from  an  incorrert  or  doubtful  point 
of  view,  partly  to  sn^y  rafemMes  by  means  of 
artificial  combinations.  On  tbe  other  hand,  wa 
believe,  after  a  careful  examination  of  the  ol^ee- 
tions  agaiust  it  that  have  been  made  good',  that  wo 
n»y  adopt  the  principle  of  the  anangement  and 
tbe  most  important  points  of  it. 

The  first  series  embnees,  aocordmg  to  Sehleier- 
mocher,  the  larger  di^o^uea,  Phaedms.  Protacocaa, 
and  Parmenides,  to  whwh  the  smaller  ones,  Lyua, 
Laches,  Channides,  and  Euthyphron  are  to  be  added 
as  supplements.  When  others,  on  the  conttarj', 
decUre  themselves  for  a  much  later  composition  of 
tbe  Pbaednis,  and  Hennann  in  portienlar  {L  e, 
pp.  356,  373,  &c)  regards  it  as  the  entraoca-pro- 
gramme  (p.  644)  written  by  Plato  for  the  opening 
eS  his  school,  we  will  indeed  admit  that  theaeeoont 
which  makes  tiiat  dialogue  Phito*s  first  youthful 
compMitiun  (Diog.  h.  iii.  38  ;  Olympiod.  1^  Piat. 
p.  78}  can  pass  for  nothing  more  than  a  conduaion 
come  to  by  learned  philosophers  or  gnmmorians 
(though  the  judgments  of  Kuphorion,  Panaetiua, 
and  Uicaearchos  brought  forwwd  in  bvour  of  the 
opinion  deserve  regara) ;  but  that  the  compoaa  of 
knowledge  said  to  be  found  in  the  dialogue,  and 
the  fulness  and  maturity  of  the  thoughts,  its  umi- 
larity  to  the  Symposium  and  Menezenua,  tbe  ao- 
quaintnnco  with  ^yptian  mythology  and  Pytha- 
gorean philosophy,  bear  indnldlable  testimony  to  a 
Isier  Gompodtion,  we  cannot  admit ;  but  we  must 
lather  appeal  to  the  fiut  that  tbe  youthful  Plato, 
even  before  he  had  vidted  Egypt  and  Magna 
Omedn,  might  easily  have  acquired  such  an  amount 
of  knowledge  in  Athens,  tiie  centre  of  all  tba 
philocopbiciU  lifis  of  that  ^e ;  and  farther,  that 
what  is  brought  forward  as  evidence  of  the  com- 
pass and  maturity  of  ih«  thoughts  is  rather  tlM 
youthful,  lively  expression  of  the  first  conception 
of  great  ideas  (comp.  Van  Hensde,  /uilia  Dodr. 
Plat.  \.  ■^107).  With  the  Phaedrus  the  Lyds 
stands  connected  as  a  dialectic  essay  upon  love. 
Bnt  as  the  Pbocdma  contains  the  outlines  of  tbe 
peculiar  lending  doctnues  of  Plato  partly  atiU  as 
forebodings  expressed  in  a  mythical  fonu,  so  the 
Protagoras  is  distinctiy  to  be  regarded  as  the 
Socmdc  method  in  opposition  to  the  sophistic,  in 
discLisiions  which  we  might  term  the  PropyUea  of 
the  doctrine  of  morals.  The  early  compodtion  of 
this  dialogue  is  assumed  even  by  the  antagonista 
of  Scbleiermacher,  they  only  di^te  on  insitincieot 
grounds  either  the  genuineness  of  the  smaller  dia- 
logues Chnrmides,  Laches  and  Euthyphron  (aee  on 
this  point  Hermann,  p.  443,  &c.X  er  their  ooane^ 
tion  with  tba  Protagmiu,  which  manifata  itself  in 
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laii^  IMX  t&e  fomwr  bad  demonttmted  the  intot 
t/Aatej  of  taxui  moral  definitions  in  reference 
to  tb«  ideas  of  vittue  as  connected  with  tempe- 
taDC*  {mr^poaA^),  hnveiy,  and  holiness,  to  which 
the  latter  had  called  attandon  generally.  The 
pnfwind  dialogna  Panimudea,  on  the  other  hand, 
we  ewmot  with  SdikimndME  i^ard  eithar  aa  a 
mem  dialeede  vxemH,  or  m  om  of  the  eariiar 
wwki  of  Plato  (camp.  Ed.  ZoUbi**  Ptateuude 
Stmdimit  p>  18^  bat  rather  see  oorseivus  com- 
petted  to  assign  it  a  place  in  the  weond  series  of 
the  dialogan  of  Plato.  The  foundation  of  this 
series  is  fbnned  bjtlw  dialogues  Theaetetiw,  So- 
pUsUa,  and  Politkna,  whidi  have  oIohIt  a  mntaal 
esmieetioo.  Brfore  Am  neaatetns  SehleieimacbN' 
places  the  Qorgiaa,  and  the  connection  of  the  two 
is  iadnbttabla,  in  so  ftr  as  they  both  exhibit  the 
onatant  and  easential  in  opposition  to  the  change- 
able and  contingontt  the  fonna  in  the  domain  of 
cogniMPce,  the  latter  in  that  of  moral  action  ;  and 
as  the  Thwtetns  is  to  be  placed  before  the  So- 
phirtea,  *  Cntylns  and  other  diaJognes,  so  is  the 
Gcrgias  to  be  placed  at  the  head  of  the  Politicua, 
I^ulebus  and  the  Potiuia.  Less  certain  ia  the 
mitioD  aaiigiwd  Schleiennacber  to  the  Henon, 
Euthjdana  and  CnfrrlmbatwoM  the  Theaetetns 
and  Si^hiateh  The  Monon  seenia  nther  expressly 
des^:ned  to  form  a  connecting  Unk  between  the  inves- 
liptions  of  the  Oorgias  and  those  of  the  Theaetetus, 
and  on  the  one  hand  to  bring  into  view  the  dis- 
tinctioD  discnaaed  in  the  latter  between  corrcct 
notion  and  trae  apprehension,  in  its  application  to 
the  iden  of  virtue;  on  the  othn  hand,  by  means  of 
this  dtstinetion  to  bring  neaier  to  iu  fiiul  deciuon 
the  qnestioii  tespectin);  the  essence  of  the  good,  as 
of  virtue  and  the  poanbility  of  teaching  ik  It 
might  be  more  difficult  to  assign  to  the  Euuiydemus 
Its  d^oite  place.  Although  with  the  ridicule  of 
the  empty  polemical  artifices  of  sophists  which  is 
contained  in  it,  then  an  cmneeted  intima^ona 
icqieeiing  wisdom  «•  the  art  of  tboae  who  an  in  a 
eanditien  at  the  same  time  to  produce  and  to  use 
what  tliey  produce,  the  dialogue  nevertheless  should 
probably  be  regarded  as  on  occanonal  pieces  The 
Cia^Ios  oppose*  to  the  scoffing  art  of  the  sophist, 
dealing  in  grammatical  niceties,  the  image  of  dia- 
Icelie  art  wnich  recognises  and  iaahiont  language  as 
a  necessary  production  of  the  human  mind.  It 
shonld,  however,  find  its  appropriate  place  not 
before  the  Sophistes  {when  SchleieTroocher  places 
it),  bttt  after  it,  as  the  i^lication  of  dialectic  to 
hagimgs  conU  hardly  beeome  a  matter  of  inqniiy 
until  the  natnie  of  dmiectie  bad  been  disoissed,  as 
is  done,  in  the  Sophistes.  The  Elaatic  stranga, 
when  questioned  by  Socrates  respecting  the  natan 
and  difference  of  the  sophist,  the  statesman  and 
the  philosopher  {S(^  ip.2\7\  answers  only  the 
first  two  of  these  questiras,  in  the  diidogues  that 
hear  those  namee,  and  if  Plato  bad  intended  a 
thiid  and  sfanilar  iDveHigatirai  nqwcting  the  nature 
of  the  philoaoidier,  he  Iw  not  ondertaken  the 
imniediate  fiilfilmentof  his  des^  Schleicnuocher 
therefore  assumes  that  in  the  I^nquet  and  Phaedon 
taken  together  the  model  of  the  ^ibilosopber  is 
exhibited  in  the  person  of  Socrates,  in  the  former 
as  ba  lived,  gbmfied  by  the  panegyric  of  Ald- 
Uadca,  and  marked  by  the  hncdon,  so  especiaUy 
pawilfai-  to  him,  of  love  generating  in  the  beaudful 
(pk  206) ;  in  the  latter  as  he  appears  in  death, 
lei^jng  to  become- pure. spirit  (Schleiermacher^ 
i^ArfOB,  ii.  SL  p.Sfi8^&e.)    The  contcnu  of  the 


two  dialognee.  however,  and  their  or^iaation 
as  regarded  from  the  point  of  view  of  this  asenm]^ 
tion,  is  not  altogether  intelligible.  (Comp.  Het^ 
mann,  p^  525.  27.)  Bot  as  little  should  we,  with 
Kd.  Zeller  (L  e.  p.  194,  txX  look  for  the  missiDg 
member  of  the  trilogy,  of  which  we  Iiave  part  in  the 
Sephistee  and  P(diticai,iB  the  exdndvdy  dialectical 
Pannenides.  (Cemp.  Hemann,  p.  671,  note  58^) 
But  Plato  might  the  sooner  have  given  np  the  sepa* 
rate  exhibiUon  of  the  philosopher,  partly  inasmuch 
as  the  deHcription  of  him  is  uready  mixed  up  with 
the  rejMvsentation  of  the  sophist  and  the  politician, 
portiy  »  the  picture  is  renderad  com|dete  by 
means  of  the  Sympounm  and  the  Phaedoi,  aa 
welt  as  by  Uie  books  on  the  etate.  Meantime  the 
place  which  Schleiermscher  assigns  to  those  two 
dialt^es  between  the  Sophistes  and  Philebus  may 
be  r^arded  aa  amply  justified,  as  even  Hcnnann 
admit*  in  oi^MMitiwi  to  Art  and  Socher  (pp.  398, 
469,  £26).  Only  we  must  nserve  room  at  this 
same  phtee  for  the  Pannenides.  In  this  most 
difficult  of  the  Platonic  diatogues,  which  has  been 
treated  of  at  length  by  Ed.  Zeller  {L  c.X  StatlUmn 
{Plaiomit  Parmatidea,  atm  IV.  yiria  FrUegottie- 
nontm.  Lips.  1839),  Bmndis  (CesdUaU* dsr Gnadl. 
Rom.  PMoicpkie,  li  1,  p.  8U,  Ac,  corap.  p.  169, 
note),  and  otfavri,  we  find  on  the  one  hand  the 
ontiinea  of  the  doctrine  of  idea*  with  the  difficultim 
which  oppose  themsdves  to  it  briefly  discussed, 
on  the  other  hand  a  considerably  more  extended 
attempt  made  to  point  ont  in  CMUiection  with  tlie 
conception*  considered  in  thonsdves,  and  ia  pani- 
cvlar  with  the  most  nniveraal  of  than,  the  Okas  and 
EtuUmcBt  the  cmtradlctiofla  in  which  the  laolated, 
abstract  contemplati<m  of  those  conceptions  invdvea 
ut ;  manifestly  in  order  to  pave  the  way  for  the 
solution  of  those  difficulties.  In  this  the  Panne- 
nides IB  closely  connected  with  the  Sophistes,  and 
might  be  placed  innuediately  after  the  Cratylus, 
beran  tbe  Symporinm  and  Phaedra.  But  that 
the  nulebos  i*  to  be  regarded  ai  the  hnmeditto 
tnnritiou  from  the  second,  dialectical,  series  of 
dialogue*  to  the  third,  Schleiermadier  has  incon- 
trovertibly  shown  ;  and  the  smaller  dialognes, 
which  as  regards  their  conteiiu  and  form  are  rekted 
to  those  of  the  second  series,  in  so  fiir  as  they  are 
not  banished  as  spurious  into  the  appendix,  should 
be  ranked  with  diero  as  occasionaJ  treatises.  In 
the  third  series  the  order  for  the  books  on  the  state 
(Polit«a),  the  Timaeua  and  the  Critias,  has  been 
expressly  marked  by  PUto  himself,  and  with  the 
books  on  tbe  state  those  ra  the  kwa  eomwct  tbsm* 
eelves  a*  a  *np[denent. 

Aat,  though  thrau|T'"Xtt  polemically  opposed  to 
SehlMermacher,  sees  himself  compelled  in  the  main 
to  recf^ise  the  threefold  division  made  by  the 
latter,  as  he  distinguishes  Socratic  dialogues,  in 
which  the  poetic  and  dramatic  prevail  (Protagoras, 
Phaednis,  Goi^as  and  Phaedon),  dialeetie  di»- 
logues  (Theaetetns,  Sophistes,  Politicos  and  Cm- 
tylus),  and  purely  scientific  or  Socmtioo- Platonic 
dialogues  (Philebus,  Symposium,  Poltteia,  Timaeu* 
and  Critias.  ( I'ltUoiu  LAen  vnd  Sckr^lew,  Ldpxig, 
1816.)  But  through  this  new  conception  and  de- 
signation of  the  fint  series,  and  by  adding,  in  the 
aepaiation  of  the  second  and  third  swiei,  an  eztemal 
gnnrod  of  division  to  the  intenud  one,  be  has  been 
brought  to  unsteady  and  arbitrary  assumptions 
which  leave  out  of  consideration  the  internal  rcf^ 
rences.  Socher**  attempt  to  establish  in  phice  of 
aadi  amngenMnta  depending  apon  inteaal  eoiH 
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mction  ■  purely  chtnuilagical  artangement,  dcr- 
pending  on  tfao  dme  of  their  composition  {Ueber 
PtaUm$  SckrifieiL,  Munchen,  1820),  has  been 
followed  by  ao  cenilts  that  can  in  an^  degree  be 
dapeoiUd  (Hit  u  the  date  «f  the  eompoutioii  can  be 
aapnainhtelr  determined  \n  meana  of  the  ano- 
duMiisiu  (onhncoa  agai&at  tha  time  in  which  they 
■re  wiOToaed  to  take  ^aee)  contained  in  them  in 
bat  a  few  dialogue!  aa  compared  with  the  greatly 
preponderating  number  of  tnoie  in  which  he  hna 
Manned  it  from  mere  opinion.  K.  F.  Uennann'e 
nudertaking,  in  the  abunee  of  definite  external 
•tatemnla,  to  reatore  a  chronological  arrangement 
of  the  diafegnaa  according  to  tmcae  and  nmrka 
founded  in  fiieta,  with  hiatuica]  circumspection  find 
criticiua,  and  in  doing  h  at  Uie  same  time  to 
eketch  a  fiuthM  picture  of  the  prc^ren  of  U>e 
mental  life  and  development  of  the  wnter  of  them, 
la  ooniiderBbly  mora  worth  notice.  (fihiMdde  wtd 
Sfilem  lUr  ffatewidtoi  PIdlamijMe.  later  Theil, 
Heidelberg,1839,  p.  368,  &&)  In  the  fiiat  period, 
according  to  him,  Plata**  Socratea  betrays  no  other 
view  of  life,  or  acientific  conception,  than  snch  as 
we  become  acquainted  with  in  the  hiitoncal  So- 
cmtea  out  of  Xenophon  and  other  unsuspicious 
witneues  (Hippiaa,  Ion,  Alcibiadea  I.,  Charmidea, 
Lysis,  I^hes,  Protagoras,  and  Euthydemus). 
Then,  immediately  after  the  death  of  Socrates,  the 
Apology,  Ctiton,  Oo^ms,  Eutbyphron,  Menon,  and 
Hippiaa  Major  bdoag  to  a  tnuisiUoD  st^  In  the 
aewnd,  or  Megaric  period  of  development  dialectic 
make*  its  appeamnca  as  the  true  technic  v£  phi- 
losophy, and  the  ideat  aa  its  proper  objects  (Cra- 
tylaa,  Theoetetus,  Sophistes,  Politicns,  Pumenidea}. 
Lastly  in  the  third  period  the  syston  itself  is 
eihibiled  (Pbaedrui,  Menexenns,  Symposium, 
Phaado,  Philebus,  Polilcia,  Timoeus,  Critias,  and 
the  lAWt).  Bat  although  Hmnann  has  laboured 
to  eataUiah  faia  aaanmptiona  with  a  great  expendi- 
ture of  aeuteneM  and  learning,  he  has  not  attained 
to  leeolta  that  can  in  any  d^ree  stand  the  teat  of 
examination.  For  the  assumptions  that  Plato  in  the 
first  period  cimfined  himself  to  an  analytic  treat- 
raent  of  ideast  in  a  atrictly  Socratic  manner,  and 
did  not  attain  to  a  auentifie  independeace  till 
he  did  so  tluoa^  hit  removal  to  Mwaia,  nor  to  an 
aequaiatenoe  with  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  and 
ao  to  the  cmnplete  deTelopment  of  his  dialectic  and 
doctrine  of  ideas,  till  he  did  so  through  his  travels, 
— ^for  these  asanmptions  all  that  can  be  made  out  is, 
that  in  a  number  of  the  di^oguea  the  peculiar  feo" 
tuna  of  the  Platonic  dinleetic  and  doctrine  of  ideaa 
da  not  as  yet  make  their  appearance  in  a  decided 
form.  Bat  on  the  one  hand  Hermann  ranks  in 
thatdaaadialoguessnch  as  the  Euthydemna,  Menon, 
and  Gorgias,  in  which  references  to  dialectic  and 
the  doctrine  of  ideas  con  scarcely  fail  to  be  recog- 
nised ;  on  the  other  it  is  not  easy  to  see  why  Plato, 
even  after  he  hod  laid  down  in  his  own  mind  the 
outlines  of  his  dialectic  and  doctrine  of  ideas,  should 
not  now  and  then,  according  to  the  separate  re- 
quirements of  die  subject  in  hand,  as  in  the  Pro- 
tagoms  and  the  amailer  dialogues  which  connect 
themselves  with  it,  have  h>oked  away  from  them, 
and  transported  hiioaelf  back  apin  completely  to 
the  Socntic  point  of  view.  Then  again,  in  Her- 
mann's mode  of  treating  the  subject,  dialogues 
which  stand  in  the  closest  relation  to  each  other,  as 
the  Ooi^giasand  Theaetetus,  the  Euthydemus  and 
Tbaaatetns,  are  severed  from  each  other,  and 
■■Ipnd  to  difletent  periods ;  while  the  Pbaedon, 
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the  Svmposium  and  the  Philebos  are  senanled 
fnm  the  Sophistes  and  Politicus,  with  which  they 
are  much  more  closely  connected  than  with  the 
delineative  works,  the  Politeia,  Timaeos,  &c 
(Comp.  Bnmdii,  GeadudOa  <fer  (MeoUH^'A^ 
mtAm  PMoKtpUe^  iL  1,  p.  164,  &e.) 

Lastly,aB  r^ards  die  genuineness  of  Uiewritinga 
of  Plato,  we  cannot,  indeed,  regard  the  inveaUga- 
tiona  on  the  subject  as  brought  to  a  definitive  con- 
clusion, though  we  may  consider  ourselves  con- 
vinced that  only  a  few  occasional  peces,  or  delinear- 
tions  of  Socratic  canveraationi,  are  open  to  doubta 
of  any  importance,  not  thoae  dialognes  which  are  to 
be  regarded  as  the  larger,  essential  members  of  the 
system.  Even  if  these  in  part  were  first  published 
by  disciples  of  Phitoi,  as  by  Hermodorus  (who  has 
been  accused  of  amnggling  in  spurious  works  only 
throng  a  nusnndetstaii^g  <rf  a  passage  in  Cioeiot 
ad  Att.  xiiL  31),  and  by  PUlippu  the  Opoatian  ; 
and  though,  fiurther,  little  eanlw  bttilt  npes  the 
confirmation  afforded  by  their  having  been  reerived 
into  the  trilogies  of  the  grammarian  Aristophanes, 
the  authenticity  of  the  most  important  of  them  is  de- 
monstrated by  the  testimonies  of  Aristotle  and  some 
other  incontrovertible  authorities  (the  former  will 
be  found  carefully  collected  in  Zeller^  i*faft»«s64» 
Sbidiany  p.  201,  &c  Respecting  the  latter  comp. 
Hermann,  Le.  L  p.  410,  Stc).  Notwithstanding 
these  testunonies,  the  I^irmenides,  Sophistes,  and 
Politicns  (by  Socher,  Lcp.  280,  &&;  see  on  the 
other  hand  Hennaxm,  JLa  p.  £06,  Ac  575,  note 
131),  and  ^  Menon  (by  Ast,  p.  398,  Sec.;  see  in 
reply  Hermann,  p.  482,  Ac),  have  been  asnuled  on 
exceedingly  ininffldent  grounds  ;  the  books  on  the 
Iaws  in  amanner  much  more  deserving  of  attention 
(especially  by  ZcUer,  L  &  1 — 115  ;  but  compi  Her- 
mann, p.  547)  ;  bat  yet  even  the  latter  are  with 
praponderaUng  pnbabtlity  to  be  rt^arded  aa  ge- 
nnine.  On  the  other  hand  the  Epinomts  is  prtH 
bably  to  be  aasigned  to  a  disciple  of  Plato  (comp. 
Hermann,  p.  410.  22),  the  Minos  and  Hip^rehoa 
to  a  Socratic  (A.  Bockh,  w  PkUomit  MhnSn 
vu^  ftrttu-y  p.  9,  undertakes  to  make  good  the 
claim  of  Simon  to  them).  The  second  Alcibiadea 
was  attribnted  by  ancient  critia  to  XcMolua 
(Athen.  xi.  p.  506,  c).  The  AiMeiastaa  and  Cli- 
tophon  are  probably  of  much  later  origin  (see  Her- 
mnnn,  p.  420,  Sx.  425,  Ou.).  The  Phttonic  letters 
were  composed  at  diSbrent  periods  ;  the  oldest  of 
them,  the  seventh  and  eighth,  probably  hy  diadplea 
of  Pkto  (Hermann,  p.  420,  Ac.}.  Thadialosaea 
DemodoeuB,  Siayphoa,  Eiyziaa,  Axiodint,  and  uoaa 
on  justice  and  virtue,  were  with  good  reason  n- 
garded  by  ancient  critics  as  opuriooa,  and  with 
them  may  be  aasociated  the  Hipparchua,  Theagea, 
and  the  Definitions.  The  genuineness  of  the  first 
Alcibiades  seems  doubtful,  though  Hermann  defends 
it  (p.  439,  &&).  The  smaller  Hiraias,  the  Ion,  and 
the  Menexenns,  on  the  other  hand,  which  are 
allowed  by  Aristotle,  hut  assuled  by  S^loennadier 
(L  2,  p.  295,  ii.  3,  p.  367,  &c)  and  Ast  (pL  303, 
&C.  448),  might  very  well  maintain  their  ground 
as  occasional  compositioua  of  Plato.  As  regards  the 
thoroug^i  criticism  of  tiiese  dialogues  in  more  recent 
times,  Stallbaum  in  particular,  in  the  prefiwes  to 
his  editions,  and  Hermann  (p.  366,  &c.  400,  &&), 
have  rendemd  important  services. 

However  groundleas  may  be  the  Neo-plotonie 
assumption  of  a  secret  doctrine,  of  which  not  even 
the  passages  brought  forward  out  of  die  insititieua 
PktonicMten(vii.rhMl,e.ikp.314,&)  contain 
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anjerkUnoe  (enap.  Hennmn, i. pp.  544,  r44,iiote 
7Bpy,  Uie  TcfW  lectam  of  Putto  cnttinly  did 
conOda  ui  exteiuioii  and  partial  «Itemtioii  ^  tbe 
doeuiDcs  diteusied  in  the  dwlognet,  with  an  up- 
pnadi  to  tbe  munber-tkeoiy  of  the  Pythagoreana  ; 
(or  to  tliia  ve  shoold  pn^Uy  refer  the  unwritten 
■Mnmptinni"  (tyfo^  S6y tiara),  and  periMp*  al*o 
the  dinuoM  {imfimi),  which  Arittotle  meotiona 
(/>%«.  yr.  2,  ibu  SiinpL  £  127,  d»  GaunO.  tt  Car' 
rmpL  ii  3  ;  ib.  Joh.  Pbilop.  t  50 ;  Diog.  Laerl 
iiL  80).  Hit  lecture*  on  the  doctrine  of  the  good, 
.Aristotle,  Metacleldea  Ponticiu,  and  Heatiaens, 
bad  noted  down,  and  from  the  notei  of  Ariatotle 
MBA  Tsluable  feii|iiienta  have  come  dawn  to  ua 
(Arial.  lif  Ammo,  i.  2  ;  ib^  SimpL  et  Job.  Philop. ; 
Aristoz.  HarmometL,  ii.  p.  30  ;  comp.  Biandit,  de 
Parditia  AriiMdit  Librit,  p.  3,  &c.  ;  and  Trende- 
kaboig,  FiabmiM  da  Idek  et  NmauriM  i>odrna). 
Tha  AriaMeUe  nonogn^y  on  ideaa  waa  alao  at 
IcHt  ID  part  dnmi  firom  Uetiuea  of  Pbto,  or  cun- 
■vcmtiona  with  him.  (Aristot.  Malapk.  i  9.  p. 
990.  h.  11,  &c  ;  ibi  Alex.  Aphtod.  in  ScboL  m 
AriiL  p.  £64,  b.  14,  &c;  Brandia,   a.  p.  14,  &&) 

IIL  Thi  PaitoaoPHT  or  Pi^m 

Tlw  attempt  to  eomluae  poetry  and  philaaophy 
(tke  two  fandamenia)  tenaendea  of  tba  Greek 
■indX  to  tbe  Platonic  dialogue!  a  charm, 

which  irroiatibly  attracu  no,  though  we  may  have 
bat  a  deficient  comprehension  of  their  nibject- 
ntatter.  £TeD  tbe  ^jreatest  of  the  Grecian  poets 
an  cenaured  by  Plato^  not  without  aome  decree  of 
pMiion  and  partiality,  foe  theii  want  of  dear  idea% 
Bad  td  tms  inaigfat  (da  Rep.  iiL  pi  387,  ft^  ii.  p.  S77, 
z.  pik397,  a.,  606,a.,  COS,  a.,T.  p. 470,  b.,47d, 
472,  d^  Ti.  p.  £07,  a.,  de  L^.  it,  p^  71 9,  c-,  Chrg. 
p.  £01,  h.).    Art  ia  to  be  regarded  aa  the  capacity 

creating  a  whole  that  is  inaidnd  by  an  inviaibn 
order  (/'UUw  pp.  64,  ^I^Phaedr.  p.  264,  d.);  iU 
aim,  to  guide  ^e  human  aoul  (Pkaedr.  pp.  261,  a. 
277,  e.  278.  a.,  de  Rep.  z.  p.  605,  c).  The  living, 
UBCooacionaly -creative  impulse  of  the  poet,  when 
porified  by  science,  should,  on  its  part,  bring  this  to 
a  liill  development.  Carrying  the  Sooa^c  dialogue 
to  greater  pnfection.  Pinto  endeavoun  to  draw  hia 
kanta,  bj  means  trf  a  dramatic  intnition,  into  the 
drcle  of  the  investigation  ;  to  bring  them,  by  the 
spur  of  inny,  to  a  eonscionaness  either  of  know- 
ledge or  of  ignorance  ;  by  meana  of  myths,  partly 
to  waken  up  the  apirit  of  luentific  inquiry,  partly 
to  expieaa  hopes  and  anticipations  whicli  science 
ia  not  yet  able  to  amfiim.  (See  Alb.  Jahit,  DiMsef 
lUh  Phkmiea  ^aaten  de  Onus  et  Ao/ura  Mytio- 
nm  Plataideonm  duputabar,  tent  Mj/tkta  de  A  morii 
OrU.  SoeU  «t  hdaU  eaflkatur.    Beniae,  1839.) 

Plato,  like  Socrates,  wns  penetrated  with  the 
idea  that  wisdom  ia  the  attribute  of  the  Godhead, 
tbat  pkilosc^y,  apringing  from  the  impulse  tu 
^am,  is  the  neceasity  of  Uia  intellectnal  man,  and 
tae  aiaatuBl  of  tbe  gooda  in  which  ha  participates 
{Phaedr.  ^  278,  d.,  /jnu,  p.  218,  a.,  ApOog.  p.  2:t, 
TVqW.  p.  1  £5,  d.,  SgmpoM.  p.  204,  a.,  Tm.  p.  4  7,  n. ). 
When  once  we  strive  after  Wisdom  with  the  in- 
tensity of  a  lover,  she  becomes  the  tine  consecm- 
tieo  and  purification  of  the  sool  i^Phaedr.  p.  60,e^ 
Anapi  p.  21 8,  b.),  adapted  to  lend  us  from  the  night- 
Ute  to  tbe  true  day  {delirp.-ni.  p.£21,d.  tL  p.  485, 
k).  An  u^iroach  to  wisdom,  Jiowever,  presupposca 
an  «isinal  communion  with  liemg,  truly  so  called  ; 
od  lua  communion  again  preanppoaes  the  divine 
Won  or  tunortality  of  the  wul,  and  the  impulse 


to  beeoBM  fib  the  EtetaaL  Hiis  impnbe  h  Aa 
love  which  genemtes  in  Tmth,  and  ua  devdop- 
ment  of  it  is  termed  IHaU^ta.  The  hints  re- 
specting the  constitution  of  the  aoti],  as  independent 
of  tbe  body  ;  respecting  its  higher  and  lower  na- 
ture {  respecdng  tbe  node  of  apprcheoaion  i^the 
fbrmor,  and  ita  objaeta,  the  eliraal  and  the  aelt 
azistent;  nspeeting  Ms  cfltpMiiation,  and  ita 
longing  by  purification  to  i&iae  itself  agiun  to 
its  higher  existence :  these  hints,  dothed  in  the 
form  of  mythos  {Phatdr,  p.  245,  t.\  are  followed 
up  in  the  Phaedrua  by  panegyrica  on  the  love  of 
beauty,  and  discnsunu  on  dialectics  (pp.  251 — 
255),  here  understood  more  imntediati^y  aa  the 
art  of  discoursing  (pp.  265,  d.  266,  b.  269,  e^). 
Out  of  the  philoaophioil  impulae  which  is  dev^ped 
by  DieUecHa  not  only  eenect  knowledge,  but  abo- 
correct  action  springs  forth.  Socrates*  doctrine  kk 
specting  tbe  unity  virtna,  and  that  it  conaiato  m 
tme,  vigonMiB,  and  pmetical  knowledge  ;  that  thia 
knowledge,  however,  lying  beyond  sensuens  per- 
ception and  experience,  ia  noted  in  telf-consciona- 
ness  and  has  perfect  happineaa  (as  the  inward  har- 
mony of  the  aoul)  for  its  inevitable  eonaeqnence : — 
thia  doctrine  is  intended  to  be  set  forth  in  a  pre- 
liminary amnar  b  the  Protagoras  and  the  smaller 
dialogues  attached  to  it  They  are  deugned,  thoe- 
fore,  to  introduce  a  foundation  for  etfaica,  by  the 
recitation  of  the  common  viewB  that  were  enter- 
tained of  morals  and  of  virtne.  For  although  not 
even  the  words  ethics  and  pbyrics  occur  in  Plato 
(to  say  nothing  of  any  independent  delineation  of 
tbe  one  w  tke  otiter  of  these  seieDcas),  and  eren  dia- 
lectics are  not  treated  of  as  a  diitinct  and-Bepanuo 
[ffovince,  yet  he  must  rightly  be  regarded  aa  the 
originator  of  tbe  threefold  diriaion  of  philosophy 
(Aristodea,  ap.  Euseb.  Praep.  Eo.  zl  33  ;  oomp. 
Ariatot.  Top.  1.  14,  Ami.  Pod.  i.  S3),  inasmuch  ns 
be  had  before  him  the  decided  object  to  devdop 
the  Socratic  method  into  a  scientific  system  of  dia- 
lectica,  that  should  supply  the  gmmda  of  our 
knowledge  as  well  as  of  our  moral  action  (phyuca 
and  ethics),  and  therefore  separates  the  general 
iurestigatioDa  on  knowledge  and  understanding, 
at  least  rehttivdy,  from  tboae  which  refer  to 
phyaics  and  ethics.  Accordingly,  the  Tbeaetetn^ 
Sophistea,  Pamwnides,  and  Cratylu^  are  principally 
didecticol ;  the  Protagoras,  Gorgias,  Politicus,  Phi- 
lebus,  and  the  Politics,  princi^ly  ethical ;  while 
the  Timaeua  is  exclusively  physicaL  Plato^a  dia- 
lectica  and  ethics,  howeTer,haTe  been nmn  tccew 
ful  than  hu  [diysics. 

Tbe  question,  **  What  is  knowledge,"  bod  been 
brought  forward  more  and  more  definitely,  in  pro- 
portion as  the  developntent  of  philosophy  g^enlly 
advanced.  £ach  of  the  three  main  branches  of  the 
ancient  philosophy,  when  at  their  culminating  point, 
had  made  a  trial  at  the  solution  of  that  question,  and 
oooaidend  theniielvea  bound  to  penetrate  beneoUi 
the  phenomenal  surfitoe  of  the  aneetiona  and  per- 
ceptiona,  Heracleitna,  for  example,  in  order  to 
gain  a  sollicient  ground  for  tfan  common  ((tn^r), 
or,  as  we  should  say,  for  the  oniTersally  admitted, 
though  in  contradiction  to  his  fundamental  prin- 
ciple of  an  eternal  generation,  postulates  a  world- 
cotiaciouanesa ;  Parmenides  believed  that  he  had 
diacovered  knowledge  in  the  identity  of  rimple, 
unchangeable  Ben^,  nnd  thought ;  Philolaua,  and 
with  him  the  flower  of  the  Pyuagoreana  general^, 
in  the  omstnonaness  we  have  of  the  unchangeaUa 
rdatioDS  of  number  and  measaraw  When,  however. 
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tha  oenflkt  of  these  prindptei,  each  of  then  ante- 
aabls  in  iti  own  one-udedneM,  iutd  called  forth  tha 
ao^ktat  aod  tbeu  had  uther  denied  knowledge 
altogether,  er  reaoWed  it  into  the  mere  opinion  of 
momentary  auction,  Socrttee  was  obliged  above 
all  thing!  lo  ihow,  that  there  waa  a  knowledge  in- 
depandant  of  tha  chaiigea  of  our  HnHunnafliMdiona, 
auL  that  thb  knowledge  it  actaally  Cnutd  m  oar 
tmlienable  conicionuieu  respecting  moral  reqoire- 
menUt  nnd  reapecting  the  dirinity,  in  conBcientions 
self-intellection.  To  develope  this  by  induction  from 
particular  manifettationi  of  the  montl  and  religious 
■en Be,  and  to  establiah  it,  by  meant  of  definition,  in 
a  eompnbensible  fmm, — that  ia,  in  iti  geneiality, — 
Kich  waa  the  point  to  which  hie  attention  bad  mainly 
to  be  directed.  Plato,  on  the  oontnuy,  wai  con- 
■tmined  to  view  the  queitian  relating  to  the  ewence 
and  the  material  of  our  knowledge,  aa  well  of  that 
which  develops  itaelf  for  h«  own  sake,  aa  of  that 
which  tweaks  ont  into  action, — of  the  theoretical  as 
wdl  aa  of  the  practical,  mora  geaeraUy,  and  to  direct 
his  efiorts,  therefore,  to  the  investigation  of  its  v»- 
tions  farms.  In  so  doing  he  became  the  originator 
of  the  sdence  of  knowledge, — -of  dialectics.  No 
one  before  him  had  gained  an  eqaalir  clear  percep- 
tin  of  tha  sul^tive  and  objecttva  Menents  of  onr 
knowledge ;  no  one  of  the  theoredcal  and  the  prac- 
tical side  of  it ;  and  no  one  before  him  had  attempted 
to  discover  iu  forms  and  its  laws. 

The  doctrine  of  Heracleitus,  if  we  set  aside  the  pos- 
talate  of  a  universal  world-conscionsnest,  hod  been 
weakned  down  to  the  idea  that  knowledge  iscon- 
fined  to  the  cenMionsneea  of  the  momentary  affiso* 
tion  which  proceeds  from  the  meeting  of  the  motion 
of  the  sahject  with  that  of  the  object ;  that  each  of 
these  affections  is  equally  true,  but  that  each,  on 
account  of  the  incessant  change  of  the  motions,  must 
be  a  different  one.  With  this  idea  that  of  the 
Monistic  theory  coincided,  inasmuch  as  it  was  only 
by  meana  of  artntraiy  h^iotheses  that  the  hitter 
could  get  over  the  cnnscioasness  of  eTe^chan^ng 
aensuous  alTecLianB.  In  order  to  refute  this  idea 
from  its  very  foundation,  onoe  for  all,  Plato's 
Theaeletns  seu  forth  with  great  acutenei*  the  doe- 
trine  of  eternal  generation,  and  the  ksuIu  which 
FntagMW  had  drawn  from  it  (p.  1S3,  &c.) ;  he 
reuooDces  the  apparent,  but  by  no  means  decisive 
gronnds,  which  lie  against  it  (p.  Ifi7,  e.  &c.)  ;  but 
then  demonstrates  that  Protagoras  must  regard  his 
own  assertion  as  at  once  tnie  and  false  i  that  he 
mijst  renounce  and  giv«  np  all  determinations  re- 
mectiiig  fntarit^,  and  consequently  respecting  uti- 
Uty ;  that  eonttnnity  of  mottm  being  presupposed , 
BO  pemeplion  whatever  oonid  be  attained ;  tind  that 
the  and  combinarion  of  the  emotions 

or  perceptions  presnpposes  a  thinking  faculty  pe- 
culiar to  the  soul  (rejection),  distinct  from  mere 
fooling  (pp.  171,  Ac  179,  182—164).  The  man 
who  aieknowiedges  thia^if  he  still  will  notranotmee 
eensaalism,  yet  will  be  indined  from  his  sense-pep- 
ceptions  to  deduce  recollection  ;  from  it,  concep- 
tion ;  from  conception,  when  it  acquires  firmness, 
knowledge  {Fkuedoy  p,  96,  c.) ;  and  to  designate 
the  latter  as  correct  conoeption  ;  although  he  will 
not  be  in  a  condition  to  render  any  account  of  the 
rise  of  incorrect  conceptions,  or  of  the  diffinence 
between  those  and  correct  ones,  nnless  he  piesup- 
poees  a  knowledge  that  lies,  not  merely  beyond 
conoeption  genetdly,  but  even  beyond  correct  con- 
ceptioD,  Old  that  conies  with  it  it*  own  evidenee 
(»mfcpLl87>    He  will  alto  ba  obliged  to  gin 


up  the  assertion,  that  knowledge  connstt  in  r^t 
conception,  united  with  discourse  or  explanation ; 
for  even  thus  on  absolutely  certain  knowledge  wHl 
be  presupposed  as  the  rule  or  criterion  of  the  ex- 
planation, whatever  may  be  its  more  accnnite 
definition  (p.  200,  c  &e.).  Although,  therefore, 
Ploio  condades  ^  diak^  with  the  declara- 
tion that  he  has  not  tticceedod  in  bringing  the  idea 
of  knowledge  into  perfect  d[eameas(p,210,a.),  but 
that  it  roust  be  something  which  exdudesallchange- 
ableness,  something  which  is  its  own  guanntee, 
simple,  uniform,  indivisible  (p.  205,  c,  comp.  30*2, 
d.X  and  not  to  be  reached  in  the  science  of  num- 
bers (p.  195,  d.) :  of  this  the  reader,  oa  he  sponla- 
neonsly  reproduces  the  investigation,  was  intended 
to  convince  himself  (comp.  CSavtnti.  p.  166,  c  169, 
c,  SapUtt.  p.  220,  c.).  That  knowledge,  however, 
grounded  on  and  snstoined  by  logiol  inforenee 
(o/vfat  Avyiff'/if ,  JIfeno,  p.  98,  a.,  <ls  fiap.  iv.  pu 
431,  cX  should  verify  itself  through  themedlnmof 
tnte ideas  (7%K.  p.  51,  c.,d«Rep.  vL  p.  54,  d.),  can 
only  be  conudereid  as  the  more  perfect  determina> 
tion  of  the  concluuon  to  which  he  had  come  in  the 
Theaetetna. 

But  before  Pbito  ooold  pass  on  to  his  investioa- 
tions  reneeting  tha  modes  of  development  and  uie 
fitrwt  of  knowledge,  he  was  obliged  to  nndertako 
to  determine  the  objedt  of  knowledge,  and  to 
grasp  that  knowledge  in  its  objective  phase.  To 
accomplish  this  was  the  purpose  of  the  tiophistos, 
which  immediately  attaches  itself  to  the  Theaetetns, 
and  obviously  presupposes  its  cendnnont.  Ia  the 
latter  dialogae  it  hod  already  been  intimated  tiiat 
knowMpe  can  only  take  place  In  te&rence  to  real 
existence  (7%cacf.  p.206,e.and20I, a.}.  Thiswoa 
also  the  doctrine  of  the  Eleatics,  who  nevertheleu 
hod  deduced  the  unconditional  unity  and  nnchango- 
oblenees  of  the  existent,  from  the  ineonceivableness 
of  the  non-existent.  If,  however,  non-existence  ia 
absolutely  inconceivable,  then  also  must  error,  fobs 
conception,  be  so  likewise.  First  of  all,  ther^iwe^ 
the  non-existent  was  to  be  discossed,  and  shown  to 
have,  in  some  sort,  an  existence,  while  to  this  end 
existence  itself  had  to  be  defined. 

In  the  primal  anfaatoner,  perpetnaOy  undeigoinB 
a  process  of  trantCwmation^  which  waa  osiinBed  by 
the  Ionian  physiologists,  the  exittoit,  whether 
understood  as  duality,  trinity,  or  plurality,  cannot 
find  place  (p.  242,  d.) ;  but  as  littie  can  it  (with  the 
Eleatics)  be  even  so  much  as  conceived  in  thought 
ns  something  absolutely  single  and  one,  without  any 
multiplicity  (p.  244,  b.  Ac).  Sadi  n  thing  wooU 
rather  again  coindde  with  Non-existence.  For  n 
multiplicity  even  in  appeamnce  only  to  be  oA- 
mitted,  a  multiformity  of  the  existent  must  be 
acknowledged  (p.  245,  c.  d.).  Manifold  existence, 
however,  cannot  be  a  bare  multiformity  of  the 
tangible  and  corporeal  (p.  246,  a.  t\,  nor  yet 
a  plntalita'  of  inlelligibla  ineotponal  Bssencea 
(IdeasX  which  have  no  share  either  in  Action  or  in 
Passion,  as  Euclid  nnd  his  school  probably  taught ; 
since  so  conceived  they  would  be  destitute  of  any 
influence  on  the  wwld  of  the  changeable,  and  wontd 
indeed  themtelvea  entirely  elude  our  cogniance 
(p.  248,  a.  f.). 

But  as  in  the  Theaetetus,  the  tnconceivBUaieBs  of 
on  eternal  generation,  without  anything  stable,  had 
been  the  result  arrived  at  (comp.  SopkuL  u.  S49, 
h.),  so  in  the  Sophistes  the  opposite  idoa  is  disposed 
of^  namely,  that  the  absohiiely  uiichiUigeaUe  ex- 
ittnoa  alaiM  really     and  that  lU  change  ia  mete 
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K^pmnuNC  Plato  vm  obliged,  therefore,  tn  rni- 
dttrtake  tliia  taak,— -to  find  a  Btsing  iiintead  of  a 
ttteoamg,  and  vice  TersA,  and  then  to  nhow  how 
the  manifold  ezittencea  lUnd  in  relation  to 'each 
other,  and  to  the  chanj^Ue,  i.  e.  to  phenomena. 
Kxiatoncs,  Pkite  condudea.  can  of  iuelf  conmt 
nrither  In  Rert  nor  in  Motion,  y«t  atill  oin  than 
in  both,  and  stand  in  reciprocal  community  (p.  3.50, 
a.&c). 

Bot  cerlatn  ideas  absolutely  ezclnde  one  an- 
other, as  rest,  ibr  exam  pie,  enlndei  motion,  and 
nnien«M  difference.  What  ideas,  then,  are  caimble 
of  being  united  with  ench  other,  and  «hnt  are 
not  eo,  it  is  thfl  part  of  science  (tUalfeliei)  to  decide 
<p.'252,e.).  By  the  discussion  of  the  relniion 
wlitch  the  idms  of  rest  and  motion,  of  snmencsi 
and  diflerence,  hold  to  each  other,  it  is  expiained 
Imw  motion  can  Ibe  the  sama,  and  not  the  same, 
boir  It  «an  be  thought  of  as  being  and  yet  not 
bring ;  consequently,  how  the  nmi-exi<ilent  denotes 
only  the  variatioiu  of  existence,  not  the  bare  nepa- 
Ham  of  it  (p.  256,  d.  &c).  That  existence  is  not 
at  variaace  with  beamtiiiff,  and  that  the  latter  is 
not  cooceiTable  ^lart  from  the  former,  Plato  shows 
in  the  case  of  the  twopiindpalpartsof  speech,  and 
thrir  RciptDcal  relation  (p. 358.  c,  ftc.  S62 ).  Prom 
tUa  it  beeoBes  erident  in  what  sense  ^alectica  can 
be  chancterised  at  once  as  the  science  of  under- 
standing, and  as  the  science  of  the  self-existent,  as 
the  science  of  sciences.  In  the  Phaedrus  (p.  261 ; 
axnfk  pp>  266,  b.  270,  d.}itis|»esented  tousin  the 
fiiBt  inatance  as  the  art  of  diseonniiw,  and  there- 
with of  the  iroe  cdiication>of  the  souland  of  faitel- 
Iretion.  In  theSophistes  (p.  261,  e.  &c.)  it  appears 
as  the  science  of  the  true  connection  of  ideas ;  in 
the  Philebns  (p.  16.  c)  M  the  highest  gift  of  the 
gods,  as  the  tnie  Promethean  fire ;  while  in  the 
Books  on  the  Republic  (vi  p.  511,  b.)  pure 
idMH,  freed  from  all  form  and  presupposition,  are 
shown  to  be  grasped  and  derelt^ied  by  iL 

In  the  Theaetetns  umple  ideas,  reached  only  by 
the  spontaneous  activity  of  thought,  had  presented 
themselves  as  the  necessary  conditions  of  k&ow- 
ledge ;  in  the  Sophistes,  the  o^eeU  of  knowledge 
cMue  before  us  as  a  manifold  existence,  containing 
tn  hsplf  the  prind^ei  of  all  changes.  The  existence 
of  things,  cognfMdue  only  by  means  of  conception,  is 
their  true  essence,  their  Hence  the  asser- 

tion {Parmeu.  p.l35,b.)  that  to  deny  tlie  reality 
of  ideas  u  to  destroy  all  scientific  research.  Plato, 
it  la  tme,  departed  &an  the  oripnal  meaning  of  the 
word  idea  (namely,  that  of  Arm  or  figure)  in  which 
it  had  been  em[^ayed  by  Anazagoias,  Diogenes  of 
ApoUonia,  and  probably  also  by  Democritus ;  inas- 
much  as  he  understood  by  it  the  unities  {MStr, 
(MMfSet)  which  lie  at  the  basis  of  the  visible, 
the  changeable,  and  which  can  only  be  reached  by 
pure  thinking  (f lAitrpir^r  Sn&wa)  (naedr.  p.  247, 
^e  ii.  p.  380,  ix.  p.  585,  K  vi.  p.  507,  b., 
Fkiltb.  p.  15,  TTm.  p.  51,  b.);  but  he  retained  the 
characteristic  of  the  intuitiTe  and  real,  in  opposi- 
tiMi  to  the  mere  abstmctness  of  ideas  whicn  be- 
long limply  to  the  thinking  which  interposes  itself. 
He  indivded  under  the  ixpression  idea  every  thbg 
■taUe  amidst  the  ehangea  of  men  phenomana,  afl 
really  existing  and  nndmngeable  definitudes,  by 
which  the  changes  of  things  and  our  khowledge 
ef  them  are  conditioned,  such  as  the  ideas  of 
genua  and  species,  the  laws  and  ends  of  nature, 
a«  also  the  principles  of  cognition,  and  of  moml 
action,  and  the  essences  of  indiridnal,  concrete, 
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thmking  souls  (ms».p.l5,a.,  <lii  J«9.vfi.  p.S8% 
a.,  Tim.  p.  61,  /'Wo,  p.  100,  b.  p.  102.  c  &c>. 
I'o  that  only  which  can  be  conceived  as  an  cntirehr 
formless  and  undeteimined  mass,  or  as  a  part  of  a 
whole,  or  as  an  arbitrary  rehtion,  do  ao  idfar 
whatever  correspond  {Form.  -p.  lSO,c.). 

But  how  are  we  to  nndeiatand  the  rahMMa 
of  ideas  in  things  f  Neither  the  whole  coaeep- 
ti<m,  nor  merely  a  part  of  it,  can  reside  in  the 
tiiittgs  i  neither  is  it  enough  to  underetand  the  ideas 
to  be  conceptions,  which  the  soul  beholds  together 
tmA  the  things  (that  is,  as  we  should  call  them, 
subjectively  valid  conceptions  or  categnriea),  or  as 
bare  thoughts  without  reality.  Kven  when  viewed 
as  the  archetypes  of  the  changeable,  they  need  some 
more  distinct  definition,  and  some  security  against 
obvious  objections.  This  question  and  thedifBeol- 
ties  which  lie  against  ite  solution,  are  develmed  in 
the  Pannenides,  at  the  beginning  of  the  dmh^tte, 
with  great  acuteness.  To  introduce  the  aolotion 
to  that  tjuestion,  and  the  rafuution  of  these  diffi- 
culties, is  the  evidmt  intention  of  the  succeeding 
dialectical  antinomical*  discussion  of  the  idea  of 
unity,  as  a  thing  being  and  not  beings  according  as 
it  IB  viewed  in  lehuion  to  Itaelf  and  to  what  is 
diffirenL  How  fiir  Pkta  Mueeeded  in  separating 
ideas  from  mere  abstract  conceptions,  and  making 
their  rsa%  distinet  from  the  mttual  caniaK^  A 
motion,  we  cannot  ben  inquire:  Neither  can  we 
enter  inte  any  discussions  respecting  the  Platonic 
methods  of  dividon,  and  of  the  antinomical  defini- 
tiona  of  ideaa,  reapeeting  the  leadnw  principles  of 
these  methods,  and  his  attempt  in  ue  Ciatylas  to 
represent  teonb  as  the  immediate  copy  of  ideas, 
that  is,  of  the  euential  in  things,  by  means  of  tlie 
fundamental  parte  of  speech,  and  to  point  out  the 
part  which  dialectics  must  take  in  the  devektpment 
of  language.  While  the  foundatiim  whidi  Plato 
lays  for  the  doctrine  of  ideas  or  dklectica  must  be 
rc^^ed  as  something  finished  and  compteto  in 
itself,  yet  the  mode  in  which  he  carries  it  out  is 
not  by  any  means  beyond  the  reach  of  objections ; 
and  we  can  hardly  assume  Uwt  it  had  attained 
any  renarkaUy  higher  development  either  in  the 
mind  of  Plato  himself  or  in  his  lectures,  although 
he  appears  te  have  been  continually  endeavouring 
to  grasp  and  to  represent  the  fiuidraiental  outiines 
of  his  doctrine  fi^mi  difierent  pointe  of  view,  as 
is  manifest  especially  from  the  argumenutions 
whidi  are  preserved  to  us  in  Aristotie's  work  on 
Pbio'i  ideas.  (Bn&dia,  de  pardHit  AviwMiUr 
LSMt  de  Ideu  tt  de  Bono,  p,  1 4,  &c. ;  ah« //barf- 
bach  der  GeteiuAte  der  Grieehitek-Romachem  PUlo- 
topkiet  vol.  il  p.  227,  dec) 

That  Plato,  however,  while  he  distinctiy  sepa- 
rated the  r^on  of  pun  thinking  or  of  ideas  from 
that  of  sensuous  perception  and  the  worid  of  phe- 
uaaaeiia,  did  not  orerlwk  the  neeaad^  of  the  com- 
munion between  the  intelligible  and  the  sensiUe 
worid,  is  abundantiy  manimt  from  the  gradatiom 
which  he  assumes  for  the  devetopnent  of  oai  cog- 
nition. In  the  region  of  sense — perception,  or  con- 
ception, again,  he  distinguishes  the  ciHnprehcnsi<Hi 
of  moset,  and  that  of  i^jecu  {tbuuria  and  wloTtt), 
while  in  the  lepon  of  thtnkiiv  he  aepantea  the 
knoiriedge  of  time  relations  which  belo^^  indeed 


*  The  meaning  of  the  somewhat  novel,  though 
convenient,  word,  antmomical  (aatfinHMucA)  will  be 
evident  to  any  one  who  examines  the  Greek  word 
drrttv^ittfi,  to  which  it  is  equivalent.  [Tiiansl.1 
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to  Ainklag,  bat  wliieli  nqain  intnUon  in  tbe  cue 
of  MMom  obieeUt  from  tbe  innwdnta  giaip  by 
tbei^t  of  intcOligible  objecU  or  idou  thoDtdTe*, 
thai  {%  of  altiniate  (uinciplea,  devoid  of  all  pte- 
■appoaitioB  (Sui»««a,  ravt).  To  the  first  gndstion 
or  MimMe,  that  is,  of  tke  higher  departmeDt  of 
thinking,  bdong  principally,  though  not  excla- 
wtUft  iwOhenatice  i  and  that  Plato  r^arded 
than  (though  be  did  tiot  ftUly  lealiie  thia  notion) 
aa  s  neaeMuy  meana  for  elenting  experience  into 
•cientifie  knowledge,  ia  evident  from  hintt  that 
occur  daawhere.  (Conp.  Bnndi>,  Hamdbuck,  &c. 
Tol.  ii.  pp.  369,  &a— 274,  Su.)  The  jourjold  di- 
Tiaion  which  he  bringB  forward,  and  which  ia  dii- 
cuaaed  in  the  ila  Bepmb&ea  (vi  p.  .509,  Sk.)  he 
appana  to  ban  tania  ap  more  definitely  in  his 
onl  leetarea,  and  in  the  first  departmait  to  hare 
diitingniabed  perception  from  experience  (oXr^qirif 
from  in  tlie  aecond  to  have  diadngoished 

ardiate  icnowledge  from  the  inunediate  thinkit^ 
cnnadonaneM  of  first  prineipiea  (twurriiiai  from 
f«it  I  tee  AiisL  Da  AmmOj  i.  2,  with  Uie  note 
sf  Trendelenburg). 

Although,  thnefore,  the  carrying  out  of  Plato'i 
dial«<!tica  may  be  imperfect,  and  by  no  meana 
pmponional  to  tbii  excellent  foundation,  yet  he 
had  oertunlj  taken  a  ateady  view  of  their  end, 
nanely,  to  hiy  hold  of  ideaa  more  and  noi« 
dittinctly  in  their  eqpuiie  connection  at  once  with 
one  another  and  with  the  phenomenal  world, 
by  the  diaeovery  of  their  inwiird  reUtiona ;  and 
then  having  done  this,  to  refer  them  to  their 
ultimate  basis.  Thia  ought  at  the  aame  time  to 
verify  itself  as  the  nnconditioiMl  ground  ot  tbe 
K«lityofi^f{eetaandoftbepowerwebaTe  to  take 
— gHmimt  M  tham,  of  B^g  and  of  Thoiu^t ; 
bnng  eompuable  to  the  intellectual  auii.  Now 
thia  abi^tely  uncondidimal  ground  Plato  de- 
Bcribn  as  the  idea  of  the  good  (De  R^.  vi. 
p.  Ac),  cooTinced  that  we  cannot  imagine 
any  hig^  definitude  than  (As  good ;  but  that 
we  miiat,  on  the  contnuy,  measnn  all  other 
definilndea  by  it,  and  regard  it  aa  the  aim 
and  purpose  of  all  our  endeaTOura,  nay  of  all 
develupmenta.  Not  being  in  a  condition  to  grasp 
the  idea  of  tbe  good  with  full  diatinctneaa,  we  ate 
abb  to  apiooumate  to  it  only  so  Gu  aa  we  derate 
tbe  power  ef  thinking  to  iu  original  purity 
<  Bnndis,  Mi.  pp.  281,  Ac.  324,  Ac).  Although 
the  idea  of  the  good,  at  the  ultimate  basis  both 
of  tbe  mind  and  of  the  realities  laid  hold  of  by  it, 
of  thought  and  of  existence,  is,  according  to  bim, 
uuue  elevated  than  that  of  spirit  or  actual  esiali- 
oice  itaelf,  yet  we  can  only  imagine  its  activity  as 
tlie  aetivity  of  the  mbid.  Through  Us  activity  the 
detenninate  natures  of  the  ideas,  which  in  Uiem- 
aelvea  only  exiat,  acquire  their  power  of  caoaation, 
a  power  which  muat  be  aet  down  aa  apiritual,  that 
is,  free.  PUto,  therefore,  describes  the  idea  of  the 
good,  or  the  Oodheadf  aoaMtinea  teleokigically,  as 
the  tdthnate  panose  it  all  coaditiaied  existence ; 
BoaMthnes  eoaniHOgieally,  aa  the  ultimate  operative 
.  cause ;  and  has  begun  to  develope  the  eosmological, 
as  alao  the  physieo-theological  proof  fi>r  the  being 
of  God  ;  bnt  baa  referred  both  back  to  the  idea  of 
Ae  Vood,  as  tbe  necessary  presuppowtion  to  all 
other  idens,  and  our  cognition  of  them.  Moreover, 
we  lind  him  earnestly  endeavouring  to  purify  and 
free  from  iu  restrictions  the  idea  of  the  Oudhead, 
to  estabtiah  and  defend  tbe  belief  in  a  wise  and 
dirine  govenuneni  of  the  viald ;  aa  also  to  set 
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aside  tiie  donbt  that  arises  from  the  exiitaace  of 
evil  and  snfibring  in  the  world.  (Bnndi%./Ui/. 

p.  SSI.  Ac) 

Bat  then,  bow  does  the  sensaooa  woHd,  the 
world  of  phenoomia,.  come  into  exiatenceP  To 
anppoae  that  in  hit  view  it  was  nothing  else  than 
the  mere  subjective  appearance  which  springs  from 
the  commingling  of  the  ideas,  or  tbe  confused  con- 
ception of  the  ideas  (Hitter,  OMtaUa  drr  PUlo' 
m>ph»,  vol.  iL  pp.  295,  Ac.  8S9,  Ac),  not  eoly 
Gontiadicts  the  declarations  of  Plato  in  the  FkStiM* 
(p. 23,  b.64,a.),  Timum  (pp.27.e.  48,c  61), 
Ac,  but  coDtradJcts  alao  tbe  dnalistic  tendency  of 
tbe  whole  of  the  andent  philosophy.  He  desig- 
nates as  the,  we  may  periups  say,  material  ground 
of  the  |J»eaomwial  invid,  that  which  is  to  itaelf 
nnlimited,  ever  in  a  proeass  of  bteatrimg^  never 
really  eaM^  the  mass  out  of  which  every  thing 
ia  formed,  and  connects  with  it  the  idea  of  ex- 
tension, aa  alao  of  anrqgutated  motion ;  attributes  to 
it  only  the  joint  eanaality  of  necesn^,  in  opposition 
to  the  free  catuality  of  ideas,  whidi  works  towarda 
ends,  and,  by  means  of  his  mythical  coneeption  of 
the  Boul  of  the  universe,  seeks  to  fill  up  the  ehasm 
between  these  opposed  primary  essences.  This, 
standing  midway  between  tbe  intelligible  (that  to 
which  the  auribnte  of  semeaess  belongs)  and  the 
senuble  (lha  divene),  as  the  princii^  of  order 
and  motion  in  the  wntd,  acGordiog  to  him,  eom- 
prebenda  in  itaelf  all  the  relatiims  of  namba  and 
measure.  Plato  had  made  another  attempt  to  fiU 
up  the  gap  in  the  develoiment  of  ideas  by  a  sym- 
bolical representation,  in  tbe  lectures  he  delivered 
upon  tie  Good^  mentioned  by  Ariatotie  and  othera. 
In  these  he  pardy  referred  ideas  to  intelligiUe 
nmabera,  in  order,  jNrobably,  that  he  m^ht  be  able 
to  denote  more  definitely  their  relation  of  de- 
pendence on  the  Godhead,  as  the  absolute  one, 
as  also  the  relation  of  their  sitccession  and  mutual 
connection  ;  and  portly  described  the  Godhead  aa 
the  ultimate  Rround  both  of  ideas  and  alao  of  the 
material  of  phenomena,  inaonndk  aa  be  r^red 
them  both  to  the  divine  eanaality — tbe  fiunwr 
immediately  aa  original  numbers,  the  latter  tbroujth 
the  medium  of  the  activity  of  the  ideas.  But  on 
this  Pythagorean  mode  exhibiting  the  higliest 
principlea  of  Plato's  doctrine  we  have  but  very  im- 
perfect information.  (Brondis,  lUd.  voLii  I,  n, 
336,  Ac) 

Both  these  departments  which  form  tbe  con- 
necting link  between  Dialectics  and  Physics,  and 
the  principles  of  Physics  themselves,  contun  only 
prelinunan  aMomptions  and  hypodietical  decla- 
rations, which  Plato  describes  aa  a  kind  of  recna- 
tion  from  mwe  earnest  seatcb  after  the  really  ex- 
istent, as  an  innocent  enjoymemt,  a  rational  sport 
(Tim.  pp.  27.  e.  29,  b.  £9,  c).  Inasmuch  as 
physics  treat  only  of  the  changeable  and  imitative, 
they  mutt  be  contented  with  attaining  fwobability ; 
bat  thi^  ahoald  aim,  eqtecially,  u  investigating 
teleologically  end-canaes,  that  is,  free  eauaolitr.and 
shewing  how  they  eonvem  in  the  realisation  of 
the  idea  of  the  good.  AU  the  detonunations  of 
the  original  undetennined  matter  are  realised  by 
corporeal  forma;  in  these  forms  Plato  attempts  to 
find  the  natural  or  necesaary  basis  of  the  different 
kinds  of  feeling  and  of  aentuoaa  perception. 
Throughout  the  whole  deTdopsnoit,  bowevec,  of 
his  Phyaiology,  at  also  in  the  ootibes  of  his  doc- 
trine on  Health  and  Sickness,  pregnant  ideas  and 
dear  views  are  to  be  met  witL   (See  espeeiallf 
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Tk  TT.  Mutin,  Elmle*  »r  In  Timte  de  Platm, 
Puia,  1S41.) 

With  the  {rfiyvology  of  Plato  his  doetrin*  of  the 
Soul  is  eloMly  eoniwcted.  Endvwed  with  the 
■mw  luitBFn  M  th«  aoul  of  tb«  wuid,  th«  hunuut 
Mwl  ia  that  vUch  it  apontaBaoailj  Mtira  and  mt- 
approadidila  'bj  death,  ihhoi^  in  it*  oamieetion 
with  the  bod;  bound  op  with  the  «i^itive,  the 
wnsooiu  ;  and  the  bufiAs,  thftt  which  w  of  the  nft- 
tnn  of  afftotion  or  eager  inpnlie,  the  ground  of 
courage  wmA  fear,  love  and  hofe,  dedgmd,  while 
ubatdinMing  itoetf  to  the  reaaon,  to  reitmin  een- 
nality,  mnat  be  regarded  aa  the  link  between  the 
RtioBal  az>d  the  lenBUona.  (7%tt,  p.69,d.  71,  b.,rf« 
A^iT.p,435,&e.ix,p.57).)  Another linkofcon- 
metion  between  the  intellectoal  and  Kn^aona  nature 
of  the  aoa)  is  referred  t*  Lovt,  which,  aepatatcd 
finn  MncBidaeent  daring  k  conerifad  of  aa  an  in- 
^antioa  tbttaneenda  mm  mediate  intetlection, 
wboae  pmrpoae  b  to  reaKae  a  per]>etaal  striving  after 
tht  ianaortnl,  tha  eternal ; — to  reali«e,  in  a  word, 
by  a  close  connection  with  others,  the  Good  >n 
the  ibnn  of  the  Beantifiil.  In  the  Phaedms  Plato 
■pedta  of  love  nndw  the  veil  af  a  myth  ;  in  the 
Lyns  he  coauBencea  the  logical  daftaitioii  of  it ; 
ud  in  the  Sjmporiimi,  one  oF  the  moot  artistic  and 
Bttnetive  of  his  dialogiQes,  he  analyses  the  different 
naowata  which  are  necessary  to  the  complete  de- 
tfrmination  of  the  idea.  In  these  and  some  of  the 
Mher  dialogues,  however,  beauty  is  described  aa 
the  iOMge  of  the  ideas,  penetrating  the  veil  of  phe- 
aMDena  and  a^irehended  by  the  pnreat  and  bright- 
est nereiae  of  senae,  in  relatioft  to  colours,  forms, 
anianat  and  monls,  aa  also  widi  relation  to  the  hai^ 
BHHiimH  eombination  of  the  Manifold  into  perfect 
Unity,  and  distinctly  separated  from  the  Agreeable 
snd  the  Useful.  Art  is  celebrated  as  the  power 
of  producing  a  whole,  inspired  by  an  invbible 
arrangnnent ;  of  ynmping  together  into  on*  fom 
the  HDagee  of  the  itkaa,  which  are  •rerywheve 
mteicd  sround. 

That  the  aoul,  what  aopaiated  from  the  body. — 
sr  the  pure  spirit, — is  imnortal,  and  that  a  con- 
timiaace,  in  whwh  power  and  flonadonsnasa  or 
huight  are  presemd,  is  aeenred  to  U,  Socratet, 
in  the  Phaedo  of  Plato,  when  approaching  death, 
enricaTovrs  to  convince  his  friends,  partly  by  means 
of  analogies  drawn  from  the  nature  of  things,  partly 
the  refutation  of  ihe  opposed  hypothesis,  that  the 
*>al  ia  an  harmonious  union  and  tuning  of  the 
eaaatitwenta  of  the  body,  partly  by  the  attempt  to 
fn<e  tha  umpliclqr  of  the  essential  nature  of  the 
asal,  ilB  conaaqosnt  indcatmetibility,  and  its  reht- 
■nn  to  the  Elcmal,  or  its  pre-exitienee  ;  partly 
liy  the  aignmentotion  that  the  idea  of  tiie  soul 
is  inaifaniUe  from  that  of  life,  and  that  it 
<aB  never  lie  destroyed  by  mora)  evil,—  the  only 
•*U  to  which,  properiy  speaking,  it  ia  subjected 
UoKp.  J«  Kep.  X.  p.  609,  b.  &c.,  I*iaedr.  p.  24.5,  c). 
Kapecting  the  condition  of  the  soul  after  death 
fkut  expreawa  himself  only  in  myths,  and  his 
Memaces  lespectmg  dw  TnnamigratioB  of  Souls 
■las  an  axpniaed  in  a  mythical  fern. 
Asatmediadplairf  Soeratas,  Plato  devoted  all 
energy  of  his  sonl  to  ethics,  which  again  are 
■^ly  cenneeled  with  politics.  He  paves  the  way 
tft  a  scientific  mntment  of  ethics  by  the  refiita- 
Km  of  the  sophistical  sensuatletic  and  hedonistic 
(vttsh)  iheories,  first  of  all  in  the  Protngoms  and 
*e  three  smdler  dtaloRnes  attached  to  it  (see 
■hmX  then  ia  tba  Oorgiaa,  by  pointing  o«t  the 
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contradictions  in  whidi  the  assertions,  on  the  one 
hand  that  wrong  actions  are  uglier  than  right 
ones  but  more  naeful,  on  the  other  that  the  only 
right  recognised  by  nature  is  that  of  the  stronger, 
are  involTOd.  In  this  discusrion  the  result  h  de- 
duced, that  neither  hapfnnesa  nor  Tirtue  can  con- 
sist in  the  attempt  to  satisfy  our  nnbridled  and 
cTer-increaeing  desires((ie  L).  In  the  Menon 
Ihe  Qood  is  defined  as  that  kind  of  utility  which 
can  never  become  {njnrious,  and  wboae  realisation 
is  referred  to  a  Icnowledge  which  is  absdotoli- 
fixed  and  certain, — a  knowledge,  however,  which 
must  be  viewed  aa  something  not  ezterrutUy  com- 
mnnicable,  but  only  to  be  developed  from  the 
apontanenus  activity  of  the  aouL  I^tiy,  in  the 
Philebas,  the  investigation  respecting  pleaanre  and 
pun,  which  waa  commenced  in  the  Oorgias,  as  also 
that  on  the  idea  of  the  Oood,  is  completed  ;  and 
this  twofold  investigation  grounded  npon  the  prin- 
ciples of  dialectics,  and  brought  into  relation  with 
phys'cs.  Pain  is  referred  to  the  diaturbaDce  of 
the  inn-ard  harmony,  pleasure  to  the  muntenance, 
or  reatomtion  of  it ;  and  it  ts  shown  how,  on  the  one 
Iwnd,  true  snd  felae,  on  the  other,  pare  and  mixed 
pleasare,  an  to  be  distingnishedt  while,  inawiach 
as  it  (pleaaoie)  is  always  dspendait  on  the  acti- 
vity out  of  which  it  springs,  it  becomes  so  much  the 
truer  and  purer  in  proportion  as  the  activity  itself 
becomes  more  elevated.  In  this  way  the  first 
sketch  of  a  laUe  of  OcotU  is  attuned,  in  which  the 
stomal  nature  of  Maatuit,  that  is,  the  sum  and 
substance  of  the  ideas,  aa  the  highest  canon,  and 
then  the  different  steps  of  the  actual  realisation  of 
them  in  life,  in  a  regular  deacending  scale,  are 
given,  while  it  is  acknowledged  that  the  accom- 
panying pun  (unsenaoons)  pleasure  ia  also  to  ba 
r^uded  aa  a  good,  bnt  inferior  to  that  on  whidi 
it  depends,  the  reason  and  the  understanding, 
science  and  art.  Now,  if  we  eonsider  that,  ae- 
Goiding  to  Plato,  aO  morality  must  be  directed 
to  the  realisation  of  the  ideas  in  the  [Aenomenal 
world  ;  and,  moreover,  that  these  ideas  in  their 
reality  and  their  activity,  as  also  the  knowledge 
respecting  them,  is  to  be  referred  to  the  Qodhead, 
we  can  understand  how  he  eonid  designate  the 
highest  good  as  being  an  assimilation  to  Ood. 
iUtetut.  p.  176,  a.,  de  Rep.  x.  61S  ;  coma  W'yt- 
tenbach,  ad  FlvL  de  Ser.  Num.  Vind.  p.  27.) 

In  the  Ethics  of  Plato  the  doctrine  respecting 
virtue  ia  attached  to  that  of  the  hi{^est  good, 
and  ito  devefepmenb  That  virtue  is  esaentialljr 
one,  and  the  aeienee  of  the  good,  had  been  attaady 
deduced  in  the  critical  and  dialectica]  introdoctory 
dialogues ;  but  it  had  been  also  presupposed  and 
even  hinted  that,  without  detriment  to  its  unity, 
diflhrent  phases  of  it  could  be  distinguidied,  and 
that  to  knowle^  there  must  be  added  practice, 
and  an  earnest  combating  of  the  sensuous  funaiona. 
In  order  to  diacover  theae  dilTerent  phasea,  Plato 
goea  back  npon  his  triple  division  of  the  fiiculties 
of  the  soul.  Virtue,  in  other  words,  is  fitness  of 
the  soul  far  the  opetiuions  that  an  peculiar  to  it 
(du  Rep.  L  p.  S53,  d.  x,  p.  601,  d.),  and  it 
manifests  itself  by  means  of  ito  (the  soaI*i) 
inward  harmony,  benuty,  and  health  {Goty.ff. 
£04,  b.  506,  b.,  Phaedo,  p.  93,  e..  de  Itep.  iv.  pp^ 
444,  d.  viii,  554,  e.).  Different  phases  of  virtue 
are  distinguishable  so  fer  as  the  aoul  is  not  pun 
spirit ;  bat  just  as  the  spirit  should  rule  both  the 
other  elonanto  of  the  sou,  so  also  should  wisdom, 
u  tha  iimar  dmiopmant  of  the  spiijt,  mla  die 
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potnU  of  atata  policy,  gi'Uted  all  bia  requeiU,  aod 
virtnallr  made  over  mwh  of  Uu  imperial  autharity 
into  his  handi.  Intoxicated  by  these  dii^ctioni 
Plautianua  indulged  in  th«  moat  demitw  tyzanny; 
ud  peqietiMed  acU  of  cndtr  dmoat  beyond 
baiiel.    Hie  cupidity  waa  boundieM :  no  itatA.  no 

rnnce,  no  taty  eicaped  bia  exaeUona ;  in  Rome 
ploadend  all  vboae  wealth  excited  hie  amriee, 
cmitrived  the  baniehment  »r  death  of  every  one 
who  impeded  or  thwarted  hia  echemea,  and  ren- 
tiired  to  treat  with  contumely  even  t)ie  empreea 
Domna  and  her  aona.  He  trached  the  pinnacle  of  J 
his  amUlion  when  Severoa  In  the  year  a.  d.  202 
aelected  bia  daughter  Plautilh  a«  the  wife  of 
Cunwalla,  and  on  that  oocaaion  he  preaented  the 
bride  with  an  outfit  which  a  contmpomry  hif 
torian  dedaita  would  have  aoffieed  for  Mty  qneene. 
But  even  eratiSed  amUtion  brought  him  no  bap- 
pinoM.  His  eztanu!  appeaiance  gave  evidence  of 
a  mind  ill  at  ease:  when  aeen  in  public  he  was 
ever  deadly  pnle,  and  aboolt  with  nervous  agi- 
tation, partly,  saya  Dion  Caasiua  who  waa  himself 
an  eye-wibieaa  of  th«a  thii^  from  the  irregu- 
laritiei  of  fail  life  and  ^et,  and  pvdy  from  the 
hopes  by  which  be  was  endted,  and  the  terrora 
by  which  be  waa  tormented.  But  the  high 
(ortuuea  of  this  secmd  Sejanua  were  abort-lived. 
Having  eoon  discovered  the  dialike  cheriahed  by 
Caracalla  toworda  both  hu  daughter  and  himself^ 
and  kioking  forward  with  apprebenilon  to  the 
downfidi  wSkh  awaltad  him  npm  tha  death  of  the 
Bovenlgnt  he  reaolved  to  aniicinite  these  threat- 
ened diaaucrs  by  effecting  the  deatnietion  of  his 
bfnelactor  and  of  bis  son-in-law.  Hia  treachery 
Was  discovered,  he  was  anddenly  smnmoned  to 
the  palace,  and  there  put  to  death  in  a.  d.  203. 
Hia  property  wu  contiical«d,  hii  daughter  ban- 
iahed,  and  his  nnme  erased  from  the  public  monu- 
ments on  which  it  had  been  inscribed  side  by  sida 
witli  those  of  the  emperor  and  the  royal  &mily. 
We  ought  to  remark  that  the  treason  of  Plautianua 
reals  upon  the  testimony  of  Hefodian,  for  Dion 
CasuUB  rather  leans  to  the  belief  that  tiiis  chaige 
was  fabricaled  b^  Caracalla  for  the  ruin  of  an 
obnoztous  ftvounte.  (Dion  Caaa.  Izxv.  14 — 16* 
Ixjcvi,  2— «9,  IzxviL  1 ;  Herodian,  iiL  13.  §  7,  iv. 
6.  §  7;  Eclchel,  voL  vil  p.  224.)       [W.  R.] 

PLAUTIA'NUS,  QUINTILLUS,  a  aenator 
of  high  rank,  blameleas  life  and  retired  faabite, 
who  when  fkt  advanced  in  years  waa  rashly  put  to 
death  by  Septimiua  Sevema  upon  aome  vague  aua- 
]»cion.  Hia  last  worda  have  been  preaerved  by 
Dion  CassiuB  {Ixzvl  7).  [W.  R.] 

PLAUTIL'LA,  FU'LVIA,  daughter  of  Plau- 
tianua (Plautianus]  pnefect  of  the  praetorium 
under  Septimiua  Severua,  by  whom  ahe  was  selected 
aa  the  bnde  of  bis  eldest  eon.  This  union,  which 
t*)k  pbco  in  A.  B.  202,  proved  most  unhappy,  for 
Canualla  waa  from  the  first  averse  to  the  match, 
and  even  after  the  nuuriage  was  concluded  virtually 
refused  to  acknowledge  her  aa  hia  wifo.  Upon 
the  disgrace  and  death  of  her  fitther  ahe  waa 
banished,  first,  it'  would  ^qwar,  to  ^dly,  aod 
snbaaqnenlly  to  Lipara,  where  ahe  was  treated 
with  the  greatest  fanrahneas,  and  supplied  with 
scarcely  the  necesaaries  of  life.  After  the  murder 
of  (3cta  in  a.  d.  212,  PbuUlla  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  her  husband.  Accordinj;  to  the 
narrative  of  Dion  Caasius,  who  rcpreaenta  her  a 
woman  of  moat  profli^te  life,  a  very  short  period. 
Bat  nNK*  probably t  than  a  fej)r  montha,  intervened 
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between  her  marriage  and  exile,  a  atatement  which 
it  ia  extremely  di^ult  to  reconcile  with  the  &kct 
that  a  vast  number  of  coins  were  atruck  in  honotir 
of  thia  prlneeas,  not  only  in  the  city  but  in  th« 
mora  diatant  pnTinoefc  ^«  had  a  bother,  Piau- 
ttUB,  who  ahiTBd  b«  banishment  and  her  &te. 
Dion  Caaa,  Ixxvi.  IxxvjL  1 ;  Hendiaa,  rii.  IL 
7.  iv.6.87iEckhal,vaLTB.p.a-i&)  [W.R.] 


WIN  or  PLAUriLL^ 

PLAU  1.  A  comic  poet,  some  of  whoao 

coiiieiliet  vruM  erroneously  ascribed  to  Plautus,  aa 
we  lenm  from  Varro.  (QelL  iii.  8.) 

2.  A.  Plautiub,  waa  sent  bf  the  emperor  Claa- 
diua  in  a.  u.  43  to  Hibduo  &itani,  Aa  lie  ia  c^lad 
both  by  Tacitna  and  Suatoniua  •  man  of  conaular 
rank,  he  ia  perhapa  the  sans  aa  Um  A.  Phuitius, 
who  was  one  tn«  consoles  auiieeti  in  a.  n.  29. 
Plaotius  remained  in  Briuun  four  year^  and  sub- 
dued, after  a  aevere  struggle,  the  aootfaem  part  of 
the  ialand.  Veapaainn,  who  was  afterwards  em- 
peror, served  imder  hhn  and  diotinguiahed  hinuelf 
gnatly  in  the  war.  lu  the  first  campaign  Claudhis 
himself  passed  over  to  Britain,  and  on  bis  return 
to  Rome  celebrated  a  triumph  for  the  victoriea 
which  he  pretended  to  have  gained.  Plnutiua 
oune  bock  to  the  city  in  a.  d.  47,  and  was  allowed 
by  Clandioa  the  unuaual  honour  of  an  ovatim  { and 
to  ahow  the  &vour  in  wliich  he  waa  held  by  the 
emperor,  the  latter  walked  by  his  aide  both  on  hia 
way  to  and  his  letnm  bom  the  CapitoL  When  aub- 
aequently  his  wife  Pomponia  Qmecina  was  accused 

religious  worship  unauthorised  by  the  state,  her 
hnahnnd  waa  gnnied  the  privil^  of  deciding 
upon  the  aoa  himself^  according  to  the  custota  ^ 
the  old  Romao  law.  (Dion  Cam.  Ix.  19— 31,»0; 
Suet.  Clutd.  24,  Teip.  4;  l^w.  Agr.  14,  Jnm. 
xiil.  32). 

3.  Q.  PikAutiub,  consul  a.  d.  36  with  Sex. 
Papirios  Allienus.  (Dion  Cass.  Iviii.  26  ;  Tar. 
Ann.  vi.  40  i  Plm.  H.  AT.  x.  2.) 

4.  A.PLAUTlDi^  a  youth  slain  by  Ncnh  (Suet. 
iVer.  35.) 

5.  Son  of  FuIviiiB  Plantiiuiua  [PLAt;TiANuttJ, 
upon  the  downfall  of  hia  &tther  wna  banished  along 
with  hia  alater  Phtutilla  [Plautilla]  to  Li  pa  la, 
whero  he  waa  aubaeqnenUy  pat  to  death  by  Cmn* 
calla.  (Mon  Caaa.  IzxvL  7*  Izzvii.  1 ;  Herodian 
iii.  13.  §7.  iv.  6.  §7.) 

PLAU'TIUS,  a  Roman  jurist,  who  is  not  men- 
tioned by  PomponiuB,  though  he  lived  before  Poiu- 
ponina.  That  ho  was  a  jurist  of  some  note  may  be 
inferred  from  the  &ct  ifiat  Paulns  wrote  eightem 
Libri  ad  Plautiom  [Paulus,  Jt;LiUB].  Javalenui 
also  wrote  five  booka  ad  Plautinm  or  ex  PLuitio, 
and  Pomponiua  seven  books.  Plautius  cited  Ca»- 
sius  (Dig.  34.  tit.  2.  s.  8)  and  ProAilos  (Dig.  35. 
tiL  1.  a.  43),  and  was  cited  by  Neiatiua  Priscus, 
who  wrote  Libri  ex  Plautio  [Nbbatius  Puijcua]. 
Plautius  therefon  Uvad  about  the  time  of  Vtipik- 
siiui.  (Grotins.  FUua  JmteoiuiiH.  f  Zimmem, 
6'eaalK)Ua  det  Horn,  PrmUroAli,  p.  322 ;  Vutkaa. 
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Fng.  S  74t  82  ;  and  877,  which  ii  «  hntimony 
to  uie  meriti  of  Plantiiu  ;  Wieling,  Juruprw 
daMa  /PmtilMtA,  p.  336.)  [O.  L.J 

PLAUTiUa  LATERA'NUS.  ILatua- 

PLAUTIUa.  N(y  VIUS,s  RooMD  artial.ra  the 
departaant  of  onmnantal  iiietal-woik  {ea^nn). 
He  wu  the  maker  of  one  of  the  moet  admired  of 
tiMiaa  cylindrical  bronae  caakeU  (outa«  tM9«ti«u), 
which  an  found  in  tombi  in  Italjr,  contnning  pa- 
tene.  aiiTDn,  and  utensila  of  the  bath,  aucn  u 
•trigihu  The  §nate*t  nuiBber  <tf  aneh  caAeta  have 
hem  fonnd  at  Piaaneate,  when  mmim  of  them  ■oem 
to  have  been  laid  np  in  the  temple  of  Foitone,  ae 
votive  oSeringa  from  women.  The  one  which  bean 
the  name  of  Plaotiua  it  beautifiiUjr  engnved  with 
wbjecu  from  the  Atgraautk  ei^iedi^oD  ;  a  hont 
is  engmrad  tmnd  the  lid,  which  ts  niRnounted  hjr 
thnv  iniM  in  bnoae  i  and  as  the  lid  ii  the  fol  - 
lowiag  iincription :  ca  the  one  lide,  DI^DIA .  ha- 

COLINA  .  FILBA  .  DBDIT, — <M1  the  Other,    NOVIOB  . 

FLAunoa .  Man .  (me)  rokai  .  tvao.  From  the 
■tjle  of  the  wodcniBiuhip  and  of  the  iMcnptimi, 
the  data  of  the  aitiet  ia  aappoaed  to  be  about  a.  u. 
500.  a  c  354.  (Windcelmann,  Gt*i.  U.  Kwal, 
K  viii  G.  4.  g  7 ;  MUlln,  Ank.  d.  Ktitd,  g  173, n. 
4.)  [P.S.] 
PLAUTIUS  QUINTILLUS.  [Qulntii- 

PLAUTIUS  BUFUS.  [Rufuo.] 
PLAUTUS^  the  moat  celehnted  comic  poet  of 
Rome,  wu  a  native  aS  Satuna,  a  imaU  village  in 
Umbria.  Almost  the  only  patUcuIan,  which  we 
powew  TC>pecti)ig  bis  life,  are  contained  in  a  paf 
■age  of  A.  Oelliiu  (iii.  3),  which  is  quoted  from 
Varra.  According  to  this  acooant  it  would  appear 
that  Plautui  was  of  humble  origin  (compare  Pkuh 
timae  promptm  iomot  Minnc  Felix,  Oct  14X  aod 
that  be  came  to  Rome  at  an  tariy  age.  Varro  re- 
lated tint  the  poet  was  first  employed  as  a  woric- 
man  or  a  menial  for  the  acton  on  the  stage  (m 
tferm  arlifieuin  jconrartut),  and  that  with  the 
money  which  he  earned  in  this  way,  be  embarked 
in  some  tnuriness,  but  that  having  lost  all  his  money 
in  trade,  he  letanied  to  Rome,  and,  in  order  to 
fiain  a  living,  was  obliged  to  work  at  a  haod-millt 
grinding  com  for  a  baker.  Varro  furtlier  adds 
that  while  employed  in  this  woric  {m  pittrino),  he 
wrote  three  comedies,  the  jUarM,  Addidiu,  and  a 
third,  of  whidi  the  name  ia  not  mentMned.  Hiero- 
nymns,  in  (he  Chronioon  of  Eusefains,  gives  almost 
the  same  acantnt,  which  be  probably  also  derived 
from  Varroy  It  would  leem  that  it  was  only  for 
the  sake  of  varying  the  narrative  that  be  wrote 
"  that  as  often  as  Pbtutna  had  leisure,  he  was  ao- 
cnstoBied  to  write  ^ya  nnd  tell  th«m.^ 

This  la  all  that  we  know  for  certain  respecting 
the  life  of  Plantm ;  but  even  this  Uttle  has  not 
been  correctly  stated  by  most  authors  of  his  life. 
Thtts  Lesnng,  in  his  life  of  the  poet,  relates  that 
Pfamtos  eariy  commenced  writing  plays  for  the 
Mdiles,  and  acquired  thereby  a  sufficient  sum  of 
numey  to  eaaUe  him  to  embark  in  bnsinets.  It  is 
the  Bora  naeesaaiy  to  call  attention  to  this  error, 
nan,  tarn  the  great  authwity  of  Lesdng,  it  has 
been  repeated  in  roost  tnbsequent  biogrephies  of  the 
poet  The  words  of  Oellius,  »  opens  artifiam 
mniemm,  have  no  leCnvnee  to  the  composition  of 
playi;  The  awl^en  senncs  are  tiie  aetora,  who 
nnplejed  servants  to  attend  to  vations  things 
whid  they  seeded  for  the  stage,  and  a  servant  of 


such  a  kind  was  caUed  aa  opfMrtai,  aa  we  aat 
from  fimeial  inscriptions.  Hweover,  if  Plaotas 
had  previously  written  (Jays  for  the  stage,  which 
aast  have  alnady  gained  htm  some  irpuUtion,  it 
is  notliktdythatlw  ahonld  have  been  GOBpeUad  on 
bis  ntnm  to  Rome  to  angage  in  tba  menial  ofiea 
of  a  grinder  at  a  null  for  the  sake  of  obtaining  a 
livelihood.  On  the  contrary,  it  is  mnch  more  pro- 
baUe  that  the  comedies  which  be  composed  in  the 
mill,  were  the  first  that  be  ever  wrote,  and  that  the 
reputation  and  mmey  which  he  acquired  by  them 
esMbled  btm  to  abaadoa  Ua  manM  mode  of  lilk 

The  age  of  Plaatns  has  been  a  subject  of  no 
small  oontroveny.  Cioen  Mys  {BnU.  15)  that  he 
died  in  the  consulship  of  P.  Chuidios  and  L.  Por- 
cins,  when  Cato  was  censor,  that  is,  in  u.  c  184  ; 
and  then  is  no  reason  to  doubt  this  express  state- 
mwt.  It  ia  true  that  Hieronymus,  in  the  Chn- 
nicon  of  Eusebius,  places  his  death  in  die  14&tf. 
Olympiad,  fourteen  years  earlier  (n.  c.  200)  ;  but 
the  dates  of  Hieronymus  are  frequently  erroneoos, 
and  this  one  in  partlcahr  dessrves  all  the  lets  credit, 
tiuce  we  know  that  the  PmmlUiu  was  not  repnu 
irnted  tiU  bl  c  191,  and  the  liaeAida  somewhat 
later,  accoiding  to  the  pn^bte  to[qiosition  of 
RilachL  But  though  the  date  of  Plt^tns*s  death 
seems  eeitmn,  the  time  of  his  Urth  ia  a  nort 
doubtfol  point  Rilachl,  who  has  examined  tho 
subject  with  great  diligence  and  acumen  in  his 
essay  De  AHait  PloMtiy  supposes  that  be  vras  born 
about  tho  bcgbming  the  suth  centuiy  of  dw 
city  (about  B.  c  &4),  and  that  be  commenoad 
his  career  as  a  comic  poet  aboat  &  c  224,  when  ho 
was  thirty  years  of  age.  This  supposition  is  con- 
finned  by  Uie  fiut  that  Cioera  speaks  (Cb/o,  U) 
of  the  Pseudolus,  which  was  acted  la  b.c.  191,  as 
•rritten  Flautut  when  he  was  aa  old  num,  aa  e[H- 
thet  whita  Ciaero  would  certainly  have  given  to  no 
w  under  thirty  years  of  age  ]  and  mso  \/j  the 
drcumstaaca  that  in  another  pnssue  of  Cicero 
(quoted  by  Ai^tUne,  LM  Civ.  Dei,  il  9),  PUutus 
and  Naevius  are  spoken  of  as  the  contemporaries  of 
P.  and  Cn.  Sdi[ao,  of  whom  the  former  was  ctmtui 
ia  B.C.  222,  and  the  latter  in  b.c.  218.  Tho 
principal  objection  to  the  above-mentioned  datelw 
the  birth  of  Plsntus,  arises  from  a  passage  of  Cicen, 
in  hit  Tuicnlan  Disputations  (i.  1),  according  to 
which  it  would  i^pear  that  Plantos  and  Maevius 
were  younger  than  Eoniua,  who  was  bom  in  &  c. 
339.  But  we  kiMW  that  thia  cannot  be  true  of 
Naevius  }  and  Ritiehl  haa  shown  that  the  passage, 
when  i^htly  interpreted,  refers  to  Livins,  and  not 
to  Ennius,  being  older  than  Naevius  and  PUutus. 
Indeed,  Cicero,  in  another  of  his  works  {SnU.  18. 
§  23),'  makes  Plautns  somewhat  [aliqucmlo)  older 
than  Ennius,  and  states  that  Naevius  and  Plautns 
had  ezbibitod  many  {days  befitfe  the  coasnUiip  of 
C.  Conelios  and  Q,  Miuucias,  that  ia,  before  b.  c 
197.  Moreover,  from  the  way  in  which  Naevius 
and  Plautus  are  mentioned  together,  We  may  con- 
clude that  the  latter  was  older  than  tlnoius.  Te- 
rence, therefore,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Andria  (v. 
18],  has  preserved  the  chronological  otdoTi  whoa 
be  tpeaki  <iS  Noeviiim,  PUnuun,  fmuinn.*'  Ws 
may  aafely  assign  the  second  Punic  wnr  and  a  few 
yean  subeequently,  as  the  flourishing  period  of  the 
literary  life  of  Plautus. 

It  is  a  GorionB  foct  that  the  fiill  mMie  of  (he 


*  Read  cui  si  aoqualis  fnerii,'"  and  aOI  *cid 
9UMt  aeqnalis  fberiL^ 
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foet  hai  been  enoseonily  giren  in  aU  edltiona 
of  Plantm  from  the  revival  of  lemming  down 
to  tEw  pRMOt  daj.  Ritachl  firat  pointed  oat, 
in  u  eiMy  pablnlm  in  1842.  that  Uie  ml  name 
oT  tho  poet  was  T.  Maeemt  Plaulm$^  and  not  M. 
Aecikt  Planlat,  as  we  Bnd  in  all  printed  editiont. 
It  wniiM  tftke  too  mach  space  to  copj  the  proofs  of 
1  this  fact,  which  are  perfectly  aatl&cto^.  We 
need  only  state  here  that  in  not  a  angle  manuscript 
is  the  poet  called  M.  Acchu  Plantus,  but  almost 
*  tAmyt  HaiOiu  Km'^\y,  PlaiUittCoimetu,oT  PloMtiu 
fJimkui  Paeta.  Ritacblwasfintled  to  the  discovery 
nf  the  real  name  of  the  poet  by  finding,  in  the  Pa* 
J-  limpaest  mnntucript  in  the  Ambrosian  library  at 
Milan,  the  plays  entitled  T.  hi acci  Pi.aVTl,  and 
not  AT.  .led  HaiOL  He  hu  ihown  tbu  tho  two 
names  of  H.  AcehiB  b«Te  beennannfactandontof 
the  me  of  Nbwciut,  jnat  as  the  converse  has  hap- 
pened to  the  author  of  the  Noctes  Atticae,  whose 
two  names  of  A.  Oellius  have  been  frequently  con- 
tracted into  Agellius.  Rltschl  baa  restored  the 
true  name  of  the  poet  in  the  prolines  to  two  of 
his  pkys,  where  the  pretent  rending  bean  evident 
nanu  of  corruption.  Thus  fn  the  prologue  to  the 
Menatar  (r.  tO).  we  ought  to  read  f^em 
Latine  Mermtor  Mood  THi^  instead  of  Eadein 
Latine  Mercator  Marci  Accii and  in  the  prologue 
to  the  Atitiaria  (v.  U),  "Demophilus  scripsit,' 
MaoeM  vortit  barbare**  is  the  true  reading,  and 
not  **  Demophilus  aeripMt,  Mantit  vortit  barbare.** 

T.  Hacdns  was  the  wginal  name  of  the  poet. 
The  surname  of  PUutus  was  given  him  from  the 
flatness  of  his  feet,  according  to  the  testimony  of 
Festus  (p.23U,  ed.  Milller),  who  fiirther  sUtes 
that  people  with  flat  tet  wen  called  Ploti  }>y  tlie 
Umbrians.  But  besides  Plantns  we  find  another 
surname  given  to  the  poet  in  many  nianuscripte 
and  seTenu  editions,  namely,  that  of  Ammu.  In 
all  Aese  instances,  however,  he  is  always  called 
iYnHtai  jlmiw,  never  A$ini>u  PlamttOf  so  that  it 
would  ^pear  that  Adnius  was  not  rqpuded  as  his 
gefltlla  name,  bat  as  a  cognanun.  Hence  some 
modefn  writen  have  sapposad  that  he  had  two 
cognomens,  and  that  the  stinuune  of  ^mhs  was 
given  to  him  in  otrntempt,  from  the  fact  of  hti 
working  at  a  mill,  which  was  usually  the  work  of 
an  ass  (Atimu),  and  that  this  snnuune  was  changed 
by  the  copyists  into  Asiniua.  But  this  ezplaoR- 
tion  of  the  origin  of  the  annum  is  in  its^  ex- 
ceedingly improbable ;  and  If  Annhn  wen  a  regu- 
lar cognomen  of  the  poet,  it  is  incooceivable  that 
we  should  find  no  mention  of  it  in  any  of  the 
ancient  writers.  Ritschl,  however,  has  pointed 
out  the  true  origin  of  the  name,  and  has  proved 
quite  satisfoctoniy,  however  improbable  the  state- 
ment appears  at  first  ught,  that  Amivt  is  n 
corruption  of  SardiuUi  the  ethnic  name  of  the  poeL 
He  has,  by  a  careful  examination  of  manuscripts, 
traced  the  steps  by  which  SwrinaU*  first  became 
jlrnMolu,  which  was  then  written  Anm^  subse- 
qorntly  jnnsti,  and  finally  Jsutsi. 

Having  thus  discussed  the  chief  points  con- 
nected with  the  life  of  our  poet,  we  may  sum  up  the 
results  in  a  few  words.  T.  Mnccius  PUutus  wns 
Iwni  at  the  Umbrinn  village  of  Sarsina,  about  a  c. 
^5-1.  He  probably  camo  to  Rome  at  an  ewly  age, 
since  he  diqtlays  such  a  perfect  mastery  of  the 
Latin  hmgnage,  and  an  ai^aaintanee  with  Onck 
litSRitare,  whi^  he  could  hardly  have  acqnind  in 
a  prafincial  town.  Whether  he  ever  obtained  the 
lloBiu  frf^fc'"  is  doubtful.  When  be  arrived 
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at  Rome  he  wiu  in  ne«dy  drcumstanccs,  and 
was  first  employed  in  the  serrioe  of  the  actors 
With  the  money  he  hod  saved  in  this  inferior 
station  be  left  Rome  and  wt  up  in  bnnwas: 
but  his  specnlationfl  fitiled  ;  he  retoroed  to  Rome, 
and  his  necessities  obliged  him  to  enter  the 
service  of  a  t»ker,  who  employed  him  in  turning  n 
hand-mill.  While  in  this  degrading  occupation 
he  wrote  three  plays,  the  sale  of  which  to  the 
managers  of  the  public  games  enabled  him  to  quit 
his  drudgery,  and  b^n  his  literary  career.  Ho 
was  then  pnibably  about  30  years  of  age  (b.c. 
2*24),  and  occordiii^dy  commenced  writing  come- 
dies a  few  years  before  the  breaking  out  of  t)ie 
Second  Punic  War.  He  continued  his  litenuy 
oceupatioi  ivt  about  forty  years,  and  died  &  c. 
184,  when  he  waa  seventy  yean  of  age.  His 
contemporaries  at  first  wen  Livius  Andronicus  and 
Naevius,  aftenvards  Ennins  and  Caecilius:  Te- 
rence did  not  rise  Into  notice  till  almost  twenty 

J ears  after  his  death.  During  the  long  time  that 
e  held  possesHon  of  the  stage,  he  was  always  a 
great  Atvanrite  of  the  peofde  ;  and  he  ezpreased  a 
bold  consciousiiess  of  his  own  powers  in  the  epitaph 
which  he  wrote  for  his  tomb,  and  which  haa  been 
pnserred  by  A.  QelUna  (i,  24) :  — 

"  Postqiiom  est  mortem  aptua  Plaulns,  onuoedia 

luget 

Sccna  deaerta,  dein  risus.  ludns  jocnsque 

Et  numm  uinnmeri  simul  omnes  collaGmnuirnnt." 

We  now  cc»ne  to  the  works  of  Plautus.  In  the 
time  of  Varro  there  were  130  plays,  which  bora 
the  name  of  Plautus,  but  of  these  a  large  portion 
was  conudered  by  the  liest  Roman  critics  not  to 
be  tile  genuine  predictions  of  the  poet.  Some  of 
them  wen  written  by  a  poet  of  the  name  of 
Plautius,  the  rasemblance  of  whose  name  to  that 
of  the  great  comic  poet  caused  them  to  be  attri- 
buted to  the  latter.  Othen  were  said  to  have 
been  written  by  more  nndeot  poela,  but  to  have 
been  letotwhed  and  improved  by  Plautus, -and 
heuce  from  their  presenting  some  tnceo  of  the 
genuine  style  of  Plautus,  to  have  been  assigned 
to  him.  The  grammarian  L.  Aeliua  considered 
twenty-five  only  to  have  been  the  geuuine  pro- 
ductions of  the  piKt ;  and  Varro,  who  wrote  a 
work  upon  the  subject,  entitled  (fiuieitiimea  Plau- 
titm,  limited  the  nudnSbted  conwdiea  of  the  poet 
to  twenty-one,  which  wen  henoe  called  the 
Fabitlae  Varromamat,  At  the  same  time  it  ap- 
pears  clearly  from  A.  Qellius  (iii.  3),  to  whom 
we  ore  indebted  for  these  pniliculors,  thnt  Varro 
looked  upon  other  comedies  as  in  fdl  probability 
the  works  of  Plautus,  though  tbey  did  not  poetess 
the  Mtmo  amount  of  tcBCimony  in  their  favour  as 
the  twenty-one.  Rit»cbl,  in  his  admirable  essay 
on  the  FidttiUte  Varroniamia  of  Plautus,  published 
in  11143  and  1844,  supposes,  with  much  proba- 
bility, that  Vam  divided  the  genuine  conwdiea  of 
Plautus  into  three  clnsiea;  1.  Those  which  wen 
ass^ned  to  Phuitus  in  all  the  authorities  that 
Vam  consulted.  These  were  the  twenty-one, 
all  of  which  were  probably  written  in  the  latter 
years  of  the  poet's  life,  when  he  had  already  ac- 
quired n  great  repulation,  and  when,  consequently, 
every  piece  that  he  produced  was  sure  to  attract 
attention,  and  to  bo  entered  in  the  didaacaliae  or 
lists  of  his  pieces.  2.  Those  comedies  whidi 
were  attribuiMl  to  Plantus  in  most  tA  the  authori- 
ties, and  which  appeared  to  Vam  to  bear  inmnl 
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flridence  of  Twving  been  cmnpoaed  by  him.  3. 
ThoM  which  were  not  aasigned  to  Plantui  hj  the 
•ntboritiet,  or  wem  even  nttribtted  to  other 
writo^  bat  wUdi  ^eued  to  Vun>.to  have  nich 
interml  eridaica  in  thnt  favour  (addaettu  fia 
atqne  faoeSa  temoKU  PtatUo  cotynmUu),  that  he 
did  not  hesitate  to  r^ard  them  as  the  genuine 
wnrki  of  the  poeL  To  this  third  clasa,  which 
naturally  cotittuned  but  few.  the  Boeotia  belonged. 
There  is-  a  statemoit  of  Servius  in  the  introdno- 
tion  to  hit  comniratary  on  the  Acneid,  that  ao- 
cmding  to  wmp,  Plautna  wrote  twenty-one,  accord- 
iiTg  to  othera  forty,  and,  according  to  otherB  again, 
a  hundred  coniediea.  Ritach!  supposea,  with  great 
iiigennitT,  that  the  forty  comedies,  to  which  Ser- 
riua  allndes,  were  those  which  Vanro  regarded  as 
genuine,  the  twenty-one,  which  were  called  pre- 
mrinendy  Varromamae,  belonging  to  the  first  cmm, 
spoken  of  abore,  and  the  other  nirtetacn  being 
comprised  in  the  second  and  third  classes. 

In  order  to  understand  clearly  the  difiicalties 
whkb  the  Roman  cri^  experienoed  in  determin- 
ing iriiich  wm  tho  semiine  phqr*  of  Plantni,  we 
■hookt  bear  in  mind  the  drcnmalanoea  under  whidt 
they  were  composed.  like  the  dramas  of  Shak- 
ipere  and  Lope  de  the;  were  written  for  the 
Biage,  and  not  for  the  leading  pnbtic  Such  a 
pnblic,  in  fact,  did  not  exist  at  the  time  of  Plautns. 
His  plays  were  prodnced  for  representation  at  the 
great  yiAic  gaaea,  and,  oontcot  with  the  applanse 
of  hia  con  temporaries  and  the  pay  which  he  re- 
ceived, be  did  not  am  for  the  subaeqnent  Site  of 
hn  wMlci.  A  few  patrons  of  litemtnre,  snch  as  the 
Scipioa,  may  have  preserved  copies  of  the  works ; 
hut  the  chief  inducement  to  their  preservation 
was  die  interest  of  the  managers  of  die  diffiuent 
ttoope  of  at^ors^  the  domim  who  had  origin- 

ally engaged  the  poet  to  write  the  conwdiea,  and  nad 
paid  him  for  them,  and  to  whom  the  manuscripts 
accordingly  belonged.  It  was  the  intemt  of  these 
persons  to  preserve  Uie  maunscripts,  «nce  they 
were  not  always  obliged  to  bring  forth  new  pieces, 
but  were  frequently  paid  by  the  magistrates  for 
the  representation  of  plays  that  had  been  previously 
acted.  That  the  plays  of  Plautus  were  performed 
after  hm  death  is  stated  in  several  authorities,  and 
nay  be  seen  even  from  some  of  the  prologues  (e.  g. 
the  Prologue  to  the  Ommt),  Bat  when,  towards 
the  middle  of  the  sixth  century  of  the  city,  one 
dnmatio  poet  arose  after  another,  and  the  lane  for 
stricter  initationB  from  the  Greek  began  to  pre- 
vail, the  comedies  of  Plautus  gradunlly  fell  into 
neglect,  and  consequently  the  contractors  for  the 
public  games  ceased  to  care  about  their  preserva- 
tion. Towards  the  Iidter  end  of  the  century,how- 
ew,  no  new  eomie  poeta  appeared ;  and  since  new 
<anediea  ccuod  to  be  Ixonght  befiMe  the  public^ 
attention  was  naturally  recalled  to  the  older 
dramas.  In  this  manner  Pkurtm  began  to  be 
popular  again,  and  his  comedies  were  again  fre- 
quently brought  apon  the  stage.  Owing,  how- 
ever, to  the  neglect  which  bia  works  had  sustained, 
it  woold  that  doobla  had  arisen  respecting 

the  genuine  Dees  of  many  of  his  phiys,  and  that 
seveni  wm  produced  under  his  niuue,  of  which 
the  authorship  waa  at  least  uncertain.  Thus  the 
pananarians,  who  began  to  draw  up  lists  of  his 
plays  in  the  seventh  century  of  the  city,  had  no 
small  difficulties  to  encounter ;  and  the  quastion  re- 
specting the  geiminetwas  of  certain  plays  was  a 
fcrtOa  Mlqeetof  GOBtieveiBT-   Besidaa  the  ttaatiaa 


of  Varro  already  mentioned,  which  was  the  stan- 
dard work  on  ue  subject,  A.  Qellius  (L  a.)  also 
refers  to  lists  tS  his  comedies  drawn  up  by  Aeliu, 
Sedigitoti  Claodiaii  Aurelina,  Acdus,  and  Hani- 

Uqb. 

After  the  publicadon  of  Varro's  worii,  the 
twenty-one  comedies,  which  he  regarded  as  un- 
questionably genuine,  were  the  ones  most  fre- 
quently used,  and  of  which  copies  were  chiefly 
preserved.  These  Varronian  comedies  are  the 
same  as  those  which  hava  come  down  to  our  own 
time,  with  the  loss  of  one.  At  {wesent  we  possess . 
only  twenty  comedies  of  Plautus ;  but  there  were 
originally  twenty-one  in  the  manuscripts,  and  the 
V^tdfvria,  which  was  the  twenty-Rrst,  and  which 
came  last  in  the  collection,  was  torn  off  from  the 
manuscript  in  the  middle  agea  The  last-nien- 
tiimed  play  was  extant  in  time  of  Priscian, 
who  was  only  acquainted  with  the  twenty-one 
Varronian  plays.  The  anient  Codex  of  Camenirina 
has  at  the  concluuon  of  the  Tmcolentus  the  words 
viiMaTiat  and  die  Mifaui  Palimpsest  also 
eontains  seraal  lines  from  the  Vidukria. 

The  titles  tA  the  twoity-one  Vaironian  plays, 
of  which,  as  we  have  alrrady  remarked,  twenty 
are  still  extant,  are:  t.  Amphitnio.  2.  Asinaria. 
3.  Aulularia.  4.  Captivi.  5,  Cnrculio.  6.  Cnsina. 
7.  Cistellaria.  8.  Epidicus.  9.  Bacchideh  10.  Mos- 
telbiria.  11.  Menaechmt.  12.  Miles.  13.  Mer- 
ottor.  14.  Pseudohis.  15.  PocDalii.  10.  Persa. 
17.  Rod  ens.  18.  Sdcbns:  10.  TrinumnitB.  20. 
Trucnlentns.  St.  Vfdularia.  This  ia  die  order  in 
which  they  occur  in  the  manuscripts,  though  pro- 
bably not  the  one  in  which  they  were  originally 
arranged  by  Varro.  The  preteiit  order  is  evidently 
alphabetical ;  the  initial  letter  of  the  dtie  of  each 
pny  ia  alom  regarded,  and  no  attention  is  paid  to 
those  which  follow :  hence  we  find  Captivi,  Cui^ 
colio.  Casino,  Cistellaria :  Mostellaria,  Menaerhmi, 
Miles,  Mercator :  Pseudolns,  Poenalus,  Persa. 
The  play  of  the  Bacchides  forms  the  only  exception 
to  the  alphabetical  order.  It  was  probably  placed 
after  the  Epidicus  by  some  copyist,  because  he  had 
observed  that  Plantos,  in  the  Bacchides  (ii.  2.  M), 
referred  to  the  ^idicoa  as  an  earlier  worit.  The 
alphabetical  arrangement  is  attributed  by  many  to 
Priscian,  to  whom  is  also  assigned  die  short  acrostic 
aigunwnt  nefimd  to  each  pW ;  bnt  thoe  b  no  cer- 
tmVjf  on  this  pmnt,  and  the  Latinity  of  the  acraatio 
arguments  is  too  pure  to  have  been  eonpooed  so 
late  OS  the  time  of  Priscian.  The  names  of  the 
comedies  are  either  taken  from  some  leading  cha- 
racter in  the  play,  or  from  some  circumstance  which 
occnrs  in  it :  those  tides  ending  in  aria  are  adjec- 
tives, giving  a  general  descriptiMi  of  the  |riay :  tbqs 
Atitmria  is  the  **  Asa-Oomady."  Beotdss  theaa 
twenty-one  plays  we  have  alrndy  remariced,  diat 
Varro,  according  to  RitschlS  conjecture,  regarded 
nineteen  others  as  the  gennine  productions  of  Plau- 
tus, though  not  supported  by  an  equal  amount  of 
testimony  as  the  twenty-one.  Ritschl  has  collected 
from  various  authorities  the  tides  of  these  niaetem 
plays.  They  are  as  follows :  22.  Satnrio.  38.  Ad- 
dictns.  24.  Boeotia.  2£.  Nerrolaria.  26.  Pre  turn. 
27.  Trigemini.  28.  Astraba.  29.  Panuitns  niger. 
30.  Pacaaitus  raedicus.  Si.Commoricntes.  32.  Coi>- 
dolium.  33.  Uemiui  leones.  34.  Foenetatrix. 
35.  Frivolaria.  36.  Sitellitergus.  37.  Fugitivi,  38. 
Cocistio.  39.  Hortulns.  40.  Artemo.  Of  the  still 
larger  number  of  comedies  commonly  ascribed  to 
Plantoa,  bat  not  neognisad  1^  Vaiip,  tho  titloi  o( 
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oniy  A  tm  hmm  Iwen  pni«T«d.  Ttiay  are :  — 
1.  Cdfatv:.  2.  Cuboiiuia.  3.  Adiuiatio.  4.  Bia 
CMoprMM.  6  Aim.  9,  Agnwau.  7.  Dyacoliu. 
&  Phiwon.  (?)  9.  Comicula  or  CornknlaruL  10. 
Calceo^s.  II.  BaccariR.  12.  LipArgiu.  (P)  13. 
Ckciu  or  PraedoniM.  Thiu  we  uve  the  titles  of 
21  VorroDiMi  comediea  of  the  first  class,  19  of  the 
second  and  third  clitiaea,  and  18  comedies  not  ao- 
knowlei^fed  by  Varro,  id  all  53.  Accordinglyf  if 
there  were  130  comedia  bearing  the  name  of 
Plautus,  we  have  lost  all  notice  of  77.  Then  is  a 
play  entitled  Quertjlatot  AvltUanOt  which  bears 
th«  name  of  Plautut  in  the  maouacripts,  and  is 
quoted  under  hia  name  by  Serriui  (ad  Vim,  Am, 
iil  326).  It  ia  endmtly,  howeror,  not  ue  pro- 
duction of  our  poet,  and  was  probably  written  in 
the  third  or  fourth  century  of  the  Chrisdan  aera. 
The  best  edition  of  it  is  by  Klinkhammer,  entitled, 
"  Querolun  sive  Aulularia,  inearti  MKterisconoedia 
lojTHtn,"  Amsterdam,  1829. 

The  coniediee  of  Plautui  njoyed  unrivalled  po- 
puliirity  among  the  Rmnns,  Of  this  we  have  a 
proof  in  their  repeated  npresentationi  after  the 
poet^  death,  to  which  we  have  already  alluded. 
In  a  house  at  Pompeii  a  ticltat  was  found  for  ad- 
mission  to  the  reprcMntation  of  the  Catun  of 
Piautua  (see  OtvUt,  Iiuer^  No.  2539),  which 
nitrt  ooiuaqaa&Uy  have  been  perfonned  at  that 
time,  ahortty  before  its  destruction  in  a.  D.  79 ;  and 
we  learn  from  Amobius  that  the  Amphitmo  was 
acted  in  the  reign  of  Diocletian.  The  continued 
l>npalarity  of  Plautus,  through  so  many  centuries 
was  owing,  in  a  great  measure,  to  his  being  a 
national  poeL  For  though  hia  comedies  belong 
to  the  Comoedia  paHiabi,  and  were  talcen,  for 
the  moat  pert,  from  the  poets  of  die  new  Attic 
comedy,  we  should  do  great  injustice  to  Plautus 
if  we  regarded  him  as  a  slavish  imitator  of  the 
Greeks.  Though  he  founds  his  pl^n  upon  Greek 
modela,  the  oMmctera  in  them  act,  apeak,  and 
Joke  like  genuine  Komana,  and  be  thereby  secured 
the  sympuhy  of  his  audience  more  completely  than 
Terence  could  ever  hare  done.  Whether  Plautus 
borrowed  the  plan  of  all  his  plays  from  Greek 
models,  it  is  impoasible  to  any.  TheCiatellaria,  Bnc~ 
chides,  Poenuloa,  and  Stichus  Were  taken  from  lie- 
aander,  the  Caainft  and  Rudeu  from  Dlphilua,  and 
the  Mercator  and  the  Tiinummna  from  Pbilunon, 
and  many  others  were  undoubtedly  founded  upon 
Greek  originals.  But  in  all  cases  Plautus  allowed 
himself  much  greater  liberty  than  Terence ;  and  in 
some  instances  tie  appeara  to  have  sioiidy  taken 
tlw  leading  idea  of  the  play  from  the  Qieek,  and 
to  IwYe  filled  it  up  in  hia  own  fashion.  It  has 
been  tnfemd  from  a  well-known  line  of  Horace 
(£>>uf.  IL  1.58),  "Plautus  ad  exemplar  ^uli 
properare  Epichanni,"  that  Plautus  took  great 
pains  to  imitate  Epicharmus.  But  there  is  no 
comspondence  between  any  of  the  existing  plars 
of  Plautus,  and  the  knnwn  titles  of  the  comedies 
of  Epicharmus  ;  and  the  verb  proptrare  probably 
has  reference  only  to  the  livelinesa  and  energy  of 
Plaui4ia>  atjle,  in  which  he  bore  a  resemblance  to 
the  Sicilian  poeL  Another  mistake  has  ari>en 
from  the  atatement  of  Jerome  (.^57,  101)  that 
Phuiuu  imitated  the  porta  of  tae  old  Attic  co- 
medy, but  the  only  resemblance  he  bears  to  them 
is  in  the  coaraeness  and  boldness  of  hia  jokes.  He 
borrowed  to  a  slight  extant  from  the  middle  Attic 
eomedy,  from  which  theAmphitrnowoa  taken;  but, 
M  we  have  almdy  lamaritsdr  it  was  tlie  poeta  of 


the  new  Attic  conedy  whocn  Plautiu  took  m  hia 
HwdelB. 

It  wae.  however,  not  only  with  the  csmmn 
people  that  .Plautus  was  a  &Tourite ;  educated 
Romans  read  and  admired  his  works  down  to  Uie 
latest  times.  The  puity  of  his  buignage  and  the 
refinement  and  good-humour  of  hia  wit  are  cele- 
brated in  pnrticdar  by  the  ancient  critics.  The 
graaunarian  L.  Aelius  Stilo  used  to  say,  and  Vvre 
adopted  his  words,  "that  the  Hnsoa  would  use 
tile  language  of  Plautus,  if  they  wvm  to  apeak 
Latin."  (Apud  Quintil  z.  1.  }  99.)  In  the  amw 
manner  A.  Gelliua  conttaotly  praiaea  the  hugnage 
of  Plautus  in  the  higheat  terms,  and  in  om  passage 
(vii.  17)  KMiks  of  um  as  **hooo  Ungwie  aUjoe 
elegaotiae  in  rerbia  Latinaa  princepa."  (Seero  (A 
Of.  i.  29)  plaoea  his  wit  on  a  par  with  that  of  the 
old  Attic  comedy,  and  St.  Jenne  used  to  console 
himself  with  the  perusal  of  the  poet  after  spending 
many  nights  in  toara,  on  account  of  his  past  siuh 
The  fitToonUt  amnion  wUdi  the  aacienia  coler 
tallied  of  the  nents  of  PUnUH  has  been  cou  firmed 
by  the  judgment  of  the  best  modem  crilio,  and 
by  the  fiwt  that  aeveral  of  hia  phiya  hsve.been 
imitated  by  many  of  the  best  modem  pools.  Thus 
the  At^Aitrmo  has  been  imitated  by  Moli&re  and 
Dryden,  tin  Aulularia  by  Moli^  in  bhAvarm,ib» 
MotUitaria  by  Bcgnard,  Addison,  and  others,  the 
MmuehKt  ^  Shakspen  in  his  Camedj  of  Br- 
nmn,  the  TWmimimni  by  Lessing  in  his  S<AaU, 
and  so  with  others.  Lessing,  who  was  undoubtedly 
one  of  the  greatest  critics  of  modem  times,  de- 
clares the  Captivi  of  Plautus  to  be  the  finest 
comedy  that  was  ever  brought  upon  the  ataga^  and 
snys  that  he  had  repeatedly  read  it  urfUi  the  view 
of  discovering  some  fault  in  it,  wtd  was  never  aUe 
to  do  hO  ;  but,  on  the  contrary,  aaw  freah  reasons 
for  admiring  it  on  each  per\isal.  Horace  (Dt  Arie 
Pott.  270),  indeed,  expresses  a  less  fiivoiuaUe 
o^ion  of  Plautus,  and  qwaks  with  contempt  of 
h»  verses  and  jerta :  but  it  must  be  recollected 
that  the  taste  of  Horace  had  been  fanned  a 
different  school  of  literature,  and  that  he  disliked 
the  ancient  poets  of  his  country.  Leasing,  how> 
ever,  has  shown  that  the  censure  of  Horace  pro- 
bably does  not  refer  to  tbe  ganeml  cbameter  of 
nautuaV  poetry,  but  merely  to  hia  infaHmonioaa 
veisea  and  to  some  of  hia  jeats.  And  it  nmst  be 
admitted  that  only  a  blind  odmiiation  of  the  poet 
aui  fiiil  to  recognise  some  truth  in  tbe  cenanre 
of  Horace.  Prosody  and  metre  are  not  always 
strictly  attended  to,  and  there  ia  frequently  a  want 
of  harmony  in  hia  verses.  Hia  jeata,  abe,  are 
often  Mnae,  and  aometimea  punile ;  but  it  must 
be  leeottacted  that  they  were  intended  to  pleaaa 
the  lower  classes  of  Rome,  and  were  aococdingl/ 
adapted  to  the  taetes  of  the  day.  The  objeclioiia 
brought  against  the  jokes  of  Plautus  are  equally 
applicable  to  those  of  Sbak^iere. 

The  text  of  Plautus  has  come  down  to  us  in  a 
very  corrupt  state.  It  contains  many  lacunae  and 
interpohuions.  Thus  the  Aulidatia  has  kat  ita 
conclusion,  the  Bocchides  its  commencement,  Ac  ; 
and  we  find  in  the  grammarians  several  quota- 
tions from  tbe  exiatbg  pUys  of  Plautus  which  an 
not  found  in  our  present  copies.  The  inteqmla- 
tions  are  still  more  numeroua  than  the  lacunae,  and 
wen  for  the  most  part  made  for  the  purpose  of  sup- 
plying gaps  in  the  original  mauuacripL  Some  of 
these  wen  introduced  in  ancient  tinea,  as  is  proved 
by  Uieir  eristenea  in  the  Mimpteat  nmiMa^  at 
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Ifilui  which  »  M  old  u  the  fifth  century,  but 
WMt Uum  wm  axecnted  at  the  icvLval  of  learn- 
ing, utd  evidently  betray  their  modem  origin. 
Sm  the  AMay  of  Nisbohi  on  thia  rabject,  entitled 
"  Ueber  die  iiirtttrge«faoben  beMkhneten  Scenen 
kn  Pkatu,^  in  hie  Kleine  Schriften,"  vol  i. 
ft  158,  Ac.  Hw  cotnintiMH  of  tba  text  tn  owing 
to  the  fat  tint  all  uw  editing  HBmieripU  of 
Phutoi,  with  the  eaceptitm  of  the  Milan  jpHlirop- 
Mst,  ue  derived  from  one  eonuDon  aoorce.  The 
editon  of  Pkutiu,  however,  han  not  founded  the 
text  upon  the  beet  «xiBttng  imuuaipU.  Theee 
an  the  Codas  Tetu  and  docnitato*,  which  nnet, 
in  eoDMeUoD  tha  rilimpenet  namiaeript  of 
Uilu,  fiNtm  the  baiia  with  any  ftdun  editor  for  a 
reetontion  of  the  genoine  texL  (See  Ritachl,  Utbor 
die  KritA  dea  Plmtmi,  in  the  /Uatmctei  Muteam^ 
vol  iv.  p.  153,  &C.)  It  appeon  that  the  comedies 
•f  PlantiiB  wen,  at  an  eariy  time,  divided  into  two 
parte,  the  fint  containing  eight  plays  (AtnpUtno 
—S^mdiaiw),  the  lecoad  the  nanainiDs  twelve 
(BacdOdf —  TruenlailM.)  The  last  twdve  plays 
were  at  fint  ncknown  in  Italy  at  the  revival  of 
Icamii^:  they  were  discovered  in  Germany  about 
1430,  ud  from  thence  conveyed  to  Italy.  It  may 
be  mcatiened  in  pauing,  that  this  division  of  the 
into  two  parte  accoonU  tot  the  lou  of  the 
banning  of  the  Bacohidea,  which  was  the  fint 
play  of  the  volume,  and  the  comniencemsnt  ol 
which  might  therefore  have  been  easily  torn  away. 

The  editio  princeps  of  the  omnplela  works  of 
Plantns  was  pnblishal  at  Venice,  by  Georgius  Me- 
niU,  in  1472.  There  was  a  still  eariier  ^ition  of 
the  first  e^hl  plays  of  Plautus  {Amphilruo —  Epi- 
diau),  printed  at  Venice,  without  date,  of  which 
probably  only  one  copy  is  now  in  existence,  pre- 
served in  the  public  hbiary  at  Venice.  Niebuhr 
called  attention  to  this  edition  {Kleine  Schriflm, 
vtd.  i.  p.  17fi,  ftc),  but  it  had  been  previoasly 
noticed  by  Harica  (_SimUm.  ai  Brm.  NaUt  UL 
Aoes.partiLp.4S3).  (X  the  othwoailiereditions 
the  best  are  those  by  Cametarins,  Basel,  155S  ; 
by  I^mbintts,  Paris,  1576  ;  by  Taubmiinii,  Wit- 
tenberg, 1605  ;  by  Pareua,  Frankfort,  1610  ;  by 
GmtN,  with  Taabmann's  commentary,  Wittenbe^, 
1621  ;  by  J.  Fr.  Oronovios,  Leyden,  1664,  re- 
printed  at  the  same  place  in  1669,  at  Amsterdam 
in  1684,  and  spun  at  Leipzig,  under  the  care  of 
J.  A.  Emeiti,  in  1760.  The  beat  modem  editions 
of  the  complete  works  of  Phuitua  are  by  Bothe, 
Berlin,  1809 — 1811,  4  vols.  8vo.,  again  at  Stmt- 
■aidt,  1839,  4  vola.  Svo.,  and  lastly  at  Leipiig, 
1834,  3  fide.  8t&  ;  and  by  Weise,  Qnedlinbutg, 
18S7 — 1838, 2  volb.  8vo.  There  are  some  editions 
of  the  Kparate  plays  of  Plautus  which  deserve  parti- 
cahrneommendation.  These  are  the  Oi;)<tt>t,jtfi/Bs, 
and  THranuNW,  by  Lindemann,  Leipsig,  1844, 
2d  editioD ;  the  BmcUda,  by  Ritschl.  Halle,  1 835 ; 
and  the  THaamaim  by  Hermann,  Iieipaig^  1800. 
Piantos  haa  been  tranilatod  into  almost  all  the 
European  laaguf^eo.  In  English  some  of  the  plays 
were  translated  by  Echard  in  1 7 1 6,  by  Cooke  in 
1754,  and  by  Cotter  in  1827  ;  and  there  is  a 
iiansUtion  in  English  of  all  the  worics  of  Plautus 
by  Thornton  and  Warner,  1767—1774,  5  vols. 
Svo.  In  French  we  have  the  translations  of  the 
Amphitrao,  Epidictu.  and  Rndeiis,  by  Madame 
Daner,  1683,  and  of  the  complete  works  by  Li- 
miera,  Amsterdam,  1710,  10  vole.  8vo,  and  by 
Gaeodeville,  Leaden,  1719,  10  vols.  Bvo.  In 
Qcman  tiwra  are  aBTenl  tianslations  of  single 
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plays,  of  which  Lesabg's  axcellant  tmdation  ol 
the  Captivi  deserves  to  be  particularly  mentioned. 
There  is  likewise  a  translation  in  German  of  the 
comidete  works  by  Ka0iier,  Vienna,  1806 — 1807, 
5  vols.  8vo.,  of  nine  of  the  pkys  by  K6pke,  Berlin. 
1809-20,  2  vols^  8vo,  and  of  eight  hy  Ri^Pi 
Stut^art,  1838-4e. 

The  most  importaot  wurici  n  the  life  and  w^t 
of  Plautna  are  Uie  fiallowing :  —  Lesaing,  Pom  dem 
Lebm  mrf  ds»  HVrim  det  I'lavtiu,  in  the  3cd  vo- 
lume of  his  collected  works,  Beriin,  18S8  ;  Osann, 
Anakda  critku,  &c.  ;  innatt  PlcatH  Fragwmta  ab 
Ang.  Maio  mtper  reperia,  Beriin,  1816  ;  Oep* 
pert,  U«biir  dm  Codai  AvibriMamM*,  md  ssmsm 
Jbm  a»f  dii  mmUm^  frstiifc,  Leipsig,  1 647 ;  and 
above  all  Ritechl,  Parergm  Pbatiiitmitm  Term- 
UanorumqM^  Leipsig,  1845,  containing  the  follow- 
ing valuable  dissertations  in  relation  to  Plantus : 
1.  De  PlauH  Poetae  Nbtmmlmt;  3.  De  Aeiai» 
Plattti;  3.DitfiibaUu  Fammaiiaa  da  Plauiut  i 
4.  Die  /%HdM«oib)s  Didaabidlem  t  &  De  Aeht 
TWrnmau  Tempon ;  6.  De  Vekribut  PtawU  UUt- 
pretibiu ;  7.  De  PImH  Baa^dibiu  ,*  8.  De  tmr- 
bato  Soaianim  Ordhu  Moilellariae  PlatOim*  ;  9. 
De  ItderjioUi^one  Trvntmmi  PUuOimie. 

PLAUTUS,  C.  RUBE'LLIUS.was  the  son  of 
Rttbellini  Blandna  [Blandus]  and  of  Jnlia,  the 
daughter  of  Smns,  the  son  of  the  emperor  Tib^ 
rius.  Plautna  wna  thna  the  great-grandson  of 
Tiberius,  and  the  greatgreatgrandson  of  Augustus, 
in  cooseqaenco  of  Hberiut  bnviog  been  adopted  by 
Angustm.  Dasoended  thin  from  the  founder  of  the 
Roman  empin^  Flantni  inenrred  tha  JaalDaH  o( 
Nero.  He  waa  involved  in  the  aeeMitiODs  wUch 
Juiiia  Silana  kought  i^jaiaat  A^fiippina  in  a.  b. 
55,  whom  she  accused  of  a  design  of  marrying 
Plautus,  and  raising  him  to  the  impend  throne. 
Five  years  afterwards,  a.  n.  60,  a  comet  ai^>eered, 
which,  accord ing  to  the  pi^mlar  oi»nionf  was 
thomht  to  finebode  a  change  in  the  empiie.  The 
peopu  thereupon  were  set  thinking  iriio  would  ba 
Nero's  successor ;  and  no  me  appeared  to  them 
so  fit  as  RubelliuB  Plautus.  Allhoagh  the  latter 
lived  in  the  most  quiet  maimer,  avoiding  the 
popular  notice,  and  harbouring  no  traitorous  de- 
signs, Nero  wrote  to  him,  recommending  him  to 
withdraw  from  the  city  to  his  estates  in  Asia. 
Such  advice  was,  of  course,  equivalent  to  a  com- 
mand ;  Plautus  accordingly  retired  te  Asia  with 
his  wife  Antistia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Antistiua 
Vetus,  and  empbyed  himself  in  his  exile  in  the 
study  of  the  Stcuc  philosophy<  But  even  in  this 
retreat  be  was  not  safe ;  for  Tigellinns  having 
again  excited  the  fean  of  Nero  in  A.  D.  62  agwnst 
Plautus,  he  was  murdered  in  Aeia  by  command  d4 
the  omperor.  Many  of  his  friends  advised  htm  te 
take  up  ams  to  resist  his  executioners,  and  hit 
&ther-u>-hiw  Autistini  Vetoa  wrote  to  him  to  the 
same  eflfact ;  but  Plantue  preferred,  death  to  an 
uncertain  straggle  for  the  Mnpir&  (Tac  Ann. 
xiii,  19,  xiv,  22,  57,  59  ;  Dion  Cass.  IxiL  14 ; 
Juv.  viii.  39.) 

PLEIADES  (lUeioSd  or  nt\ti4i*$),  the 
Pleiads,  are  called  daughters  of  AtUs  by  Pleione 
(or  by  the  Oceanid  Aethra,  Eustath.  ad  Horn. 
p.  1155),  of  Ereohthena  (Serv.  ad  Am.  L  744). 
of  Cadmus  (Theon,  ad  And.  p.  32),  or  of  the 
queen  of  the  Amacons.  (Schol.  ad  TluoorU.  xiii. 
25.)  They  were  the  sisters  of  the  Hyades,  and 
seven  in  number,  six  of  whom  are  dMcribed  at 
visiUe,  and  the  seventh  as  inviuUe.    Soma  Mil 
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th»  wvcBth  StCTDpA,  nA  nhto  that  ihe  becane 
hniuUe  fram  ihime,  becauie  ihe  alone  unong  her 
uaten  hid  had  mt^reooTM  with  a  mortal  man ; 
othen  call  her  Electra,  and  make  her  diiappear 
from  the  ohoit  of  her  usterB  on  a4x;ount  of  her 
grief  at  the  destruction  of  the  houie  of  Dudaous 
{Hypo.  Fab.  193,  PoeL  Adr.  u.  21).  The 
PletiidM  an  add  to  hava  made  away  with  them- 
■elm  from  grief  at  the  death  of  tlieir  sisters,  the 
Hyadea,  w  at  the  fiite  of  their  father,  Atla*,  and 
were  aflerwarde  placed  as  stare  at  the  back  of 
Taiimi,  wh«e  they  form  a  cluster  resembling  a 
bunch  of  gmpea,  whence  they  were  tometimes  called 
OArfun  (Enatath.  ad  Htm.  p.  1 155).  According 
to  another  atoty,  the  Ploadea  were  Tiighi  earn- 
panions  of  Artadiis,  and,  together  with  their  mother 
Pleione,  were  pomed  by  the  honter  Orion  in 
Boeotia ;  their  ptaysr  to  be  meued  from  him  was 
heard  by  the  goda,  and  they  were  nwtamorphoKd 
into  doves  (vfAiMtSfT),  and  placed  among  Uie  stars 
(Hygin.  PoO.  Arir.  ii.  21  ;  SchoL  ad  Apoilon. 
Rkod.  iii.  226  ;  Find,  Ntm.  ii.  17)-  The  rising 
of  the  Pleindes  in  Italy  was  about  the  beginningof 
Mny,  and  their  setting  about  the  beginning  of  No- 
vember. Their  names  are  Electra,  Maia,  Tnygeie, 
Alcyone,  Celaeno,  Sterope,  and  Menpe  (Tsetx.  ad 
lyc.  219,  camp.  149  ;  Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1).  The 
scholiast  of  Theocritus  (xiiL  25)  gives  the  follow- 
ing different  set  of  names:  Coccymo,  Plancia,  Frotis, 
Parthemia,  Maia,  Stonychia,  Lampatho.  (Comp. 
Hom.  n.  xviii.  486,  0<i.  v.  272  ;  Ov.  FaA  iv.  169, 
&c. ;  HVADU  ;  and  Ideler,  UntenmeU.  iUier  dU 
Skmmmammj  p.  144.)  .[L.  S.J 

PLBI'ONE  (nKf^rti),  a  daughm  of  Ocean  us, 
andmodMrofthePlriadest^AtiM.  (Apollod.  iii 

10.  S  I  ;  Pind.  Pmgm.  SZ ;  comp.  Atlak  ;  Plh- 
ADn)  [US.] 

PLEISTAE'NETUS  (riXt(ffTaiM>mt),  an 
Atheqjnn  painter,  the  brother  of  Pheidiaa,  is  men- 
tioned by  Platarch  (Dt  CSor.  AAn.  iL  pi.  S46) 
among  the  most  celebrated  painters,  sach  as  Apol- 
todnms,  Euphranor,  Nicias,  and  Asdeiuodorus,  who 
painted  rictories,  bilttle^  and  heroes  ;  but  there  is 
no  other  mention  of  him.  [P.  S.] 

PLEISTARCHUS  {TlKtUrrafX"^)-  1-  King 
of  Sparta,  of  the  line  of  the  Agida,  was  the  son  and 
■noceasof  of  the  henio  Leonidas,  who  was  killed 
at  Thermopylae,  b.  c.  489,  He  was  a  mere  child 
at  the  time  of  his  father's  death,  on  whic'h  account 
the  regency  was  assumed  by  his  cousin  Pausanios, 
who  amuaanded  the  Oreeks  at  Plalnea.  (HmkL 

11.  10 ;  Pana  iii.  4.  {  S.)  It  appenn  that  the 
latter  continued  to  administer  aSdrs  in  the  name 
of  the  ynnng  king  till  his  own  death,  about  b.  c. 
467  (Hinc.  i  132).  Whether  Pleistarchus  was 
then  of  age  to  take  the  reins  of  government  into 
his  own  hands  ws  know  not,  but  Paueaniaa  tells 
Its  that  he  died  shortly  after  anoming  the  sove- 
reignty, while  it  appears,  from  the  date  asugned 
by  Diodoms  to  the  rdgn  of  bis  sojoessor  Pleisto- 
anax,  that  his  death  could  not  have  taken  plnce 
till  the  year  b.  c  458.  (Pans.  iii.  5.  §  1  ;  Diod. 
ziil  75  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  p.  210.)  No  par- 
ticnlars  of  his  reign  are  recorded  to  us. 

2.  Son  of  Antipater  and  brother  of  Cassander, 
king  of  Macedoma.  He  is  first  mentioned  in  the 
year  &  a  31 3,  when  he  was  left  by  his  brother  in 
the  command  of  Chalcis,  to  make  head  against 
Ptolemy,  the  geneisl  of  Antigonns,  when  Cas- 
■mder  himsdf  was  readied  to  the  defence  of  Mace- 
donia,  f  Diod.  xix.  77.)  Again,  in  &  a  302,  when 


the  genenl  eoaKtion  was  fbrroed  against  Antig^ 
nns,  Plttslarchns  was  sent  forward  by  his  brother, 
with  an  army  of  12,000  foot  and  500  horse,  to 
join  Lynmachus  in  Asia,  As  the  Hellespont  and 
entrance  of  the  Enxine  was  occupied  by  Deme- 
trius, he  endeavoured  to  transport  hie  troops  from 
Odessus  direct  to  Hetndeia,  but  lost  by  far  the 
greater  part  on  the  passage,  some  having  been  cap- 
tured by  the  enemy^s  ships,  while  others  perished 
in  a  storm,  in  which  Pleistarchns  himself  nsmiwly 
escaped  shipwreck.  (Id.  xz.  112.)  Notwith- 
standing this  misfortune,  he  seems  to  have  ren- 
dered ^oient  service  to  tiie  oonfederates,  for  which 
he  was  rewarded  aftec  the  bi|Ctle  of  Ipsns  (a.  c. 
301 )  by  obtdning  the  provinoe  of  Cilicia,  as  an 
independent  government.  This,  howevu-,  he  did 
not  long  retain,  being  expelled  from  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing year,  by  Demetrius,  almost  without  oj^ 
aation.  (Plat.  DomOr.  31.)  Hefcnpon  he  returned 
to  his  brother  Cassander,  and  from  this  time  we 
hear  no  more  of  him.  Paasanias  mentions  him 
as  having  been  defeated  by  the  Athenians  in  an 
action  in  which  be  commanded  the  cavalry  and 
auxiliaries  of  Cassander ;  but  the  period  nt  which 
this  event  took  plaee  is  nnoolain,  (Pans.  i.  15. 
$  I.)  It  is  perhaps  to  him  that  the  medical 
writer,  Dloclea  of  Carystns,  addressed  his  work, 
which  is  dted  more  than  once  by  Athenaeus,  as 
rda-pdi  TUKtUnt^X""  ^^yxu^  (Athen.  vii.  pL  320, 
d,  324,  f.)  [E.  1!.  B.] 

PLEI'STHENES  (nX»Mrt^ritr),a  son  nf  A  tmis, 
and  husband  of  Aerope  or  Eriphyle,  the  daughter 
ofCatneua,  by  wben  he  became  the  lather  of  Aga- 
memnon, Henehna,  and  Anaxibia  (Apollod.  ii.  ^ 
I  ft ;  SchoL  ad  Ewrip.  Or.  5  ;  AeschyL  Agam. 
1560  ;  comp.  Aqambvnon  ;  Atrbus).  A  son 
of  Thyestes,  who  was  killed  by  Atrens,  was  like- 
wise called  Pleisthenes.  ( Hygin. /oft. ett.)  (L.S.] 

PLEISTO'ANAX  (nXsarredmC,  IlAMirr^ 
the  ninetaantii  kitig  «i  Sparta  in  the  line  of 
the  Agidae,  was  the  el£et  son  of  tb«  Paasiitiias 
who  conquered  at  Phtaea  in  u.  c.  479.  On  the 
death  of  Pleistarchus,  in  b.  c.  458,  without  issue, 
Pleistoanax  sncoeeded  to  the  throne,  being  yet  a 
minor,  so  that  in  the  expedition  of  the  LRcedae- 
monians  in  behalf  of  the  Dorians  ngainst  Phocis, 
in  B.  c.  457)  his  uncle  Nicomedes,  son  of  Cleom- 
brotus,  commanded  for  him.  (Thuc  L  107 ;  Diod. 
xi.  79 ;  Pans.  i.  13,  iii.  5.)  In  B.  c  445  he  led 
in  person  an  invasion  into  Attica,  being  however, 
in  consequence  of  his  youth,  accompanied  by  Cle- 
andiidBa  aa  a  oounsrihir.  The  prematare  with- 
drawal of  his  oimy  from  the  enemy^  territory 
exposed  both  Clesndridas  and  himself  to  the  sns- 
picion  of  having  been  bribed  by  Pericles,  and, 
according  to  Plutarch,  while  Cleandridas  fled  from 
iiparta  and  was  condemned  to  death  in  his  ab- 
sence, the  young  king  was  punished  by  abeavy  fine, 
which  be  was  unable  to  pay,  and  was  tberrfbre 
obliged  to  leave  hu  country.  Pleirtoanax  remained 
nineteen  years  in  exile,  taking  up  his  abode  near 
the  temple  of  Zeus  on  Mount  Lycaeus  in  Arcadia, 
and  having  half  bis  house  within  the  sacred  pre- 
cincts  that  he  might  enjoy  the  benefit  of  the 
sanctuary.  During'  this  period  his  son  FBuaaniaa, 
a  minor,  reigned  in  his  stead.  The  Sfartaos  at 
length  recalled  him  in  ika  428,  in  obedienee  to 
the  repeated  injunctions  of  the  Delphic  oracle, — 
"  to  bring  bock  the  seed  of  the  demi-god,  the  bob 
of  Zens  \  else  they  should  plough  with  a  silvor 
plough;" — and  Ua  raatomtitm  was  acconvamed 
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with  Botemii  dances  and  lacrificeB,  snch  u  thoae 
irith  which  the  first  kings  of  his  race  liad  been 
inaugurated.  Bat  he  wna  accused  of  having 
tampered  with  the  Pythian  prieBtesa  to  induce 
her  to  interpoK  for  him,  and  his  alleged  impiety 
in  this  matter  was  continually  assigpned  bj  hia 
enemiea  w  tha  csnaa  of  «Q  Sparta^  miafortiinea  ip 
the  war ;  and  therefore  it  was  that  he  used  all  hia 
influence  to  bring  about  poaoe  with  Athens  in 
B.C  421.  (Thuc.  LIU,  ii.  21,  iii.  26,  t.  16,19, 
24  ;  Arist  Nub.  849 ;  Epbor.  ap.  Sekol.  ad  loe.; 
PIuL  Per.  22,  Nic  28  ;  Diod.  xiii.  106.)  [Cl»- 
ANDHIDA8 ;  PxRicu&]  In  the  hat-mentioned 
Tear  he  marched  with  an  army  into  Arcadia, 
where  he  lelpaaed  the  PanfaaiiaiiB  from  their 
dependence  on  Mantineia,  and  destnyed  the 
fortress  which  the  Mantinenns  had  built,  to  com- 
mand Laconia,  at  a  place  called  Cypsela  on  the 
borders.  (Thnc.  v.  33.)  In  b-c.  418  he  set  forth 
at  the  head  of  the  old  men  and  boys  to  the 
aMiafnce  of  his  eoUeagne,  Agi*  II.;  but,  on  his 
amval  at  T^ea,  he  heard  of  the  victory  which 
Agis  had  just  won  at  ManUneio,  and,  finding  that 
his  presence  was  not  required,  he  returned  to 
fipaita.  (Thuc  t.  75.)  He  died  in  ii.c.40S, 
aner  a  reign  of  50  yeara,  and  was  succeeded  by 
his  son  Pauaaniaa.  (Diod.  xiii,  75  ;  Wess.  ad  loe. ; 
comp.  Clint  F.  H.  voL  ii.  App.  iii.)  One  saying 
of  Pleistoanax  is  found  in  Plutarch's  collection 
{AjtopA.  Xoc),  but  it  is  hardly  brilliant  enough  to 
deserve  being  recorded.  [K.  E.] 

Q.  PLEMI'NIUS,  pmpmetor  and  l^tus  of 
Sdpio  Africaniu,  was  sent  in  b.  o.  205  ngunst 
the  town  of  Loeri,  in  aonthani  Italy,  which  still 
continued  to  be  in  the  possesuoo  of  die  Cartha- 
ginians. He  succeeded  in  taking  the  town,  of 
which  he  was  left  governor  by  Scipio ;  but  he 
treated  the  inhabitants  with  the  greatest  cruelty, 
and  not  contented  with  robbing  them  of  their 
Mivale  ptopnw,  plundered  aven  the  temple  of 
Proserpine.  Tba  Locrians  accordingly  sent  an 
embas^  to  Rome  to  comphun  of  his  conduct ;  and 
the  aenate,  upon  hearing  their  complaints,  com- 
manded Pleminius  to  be  brought  back  to  Rome, 
where  he  was  thrown  into  pRson,  b.c  204,  but 
died  before  his  trial  came  on.  According  to 
anodiw  aceotmt  pnaerved  by  Clodius  Licinins, 
Plenunins  endeavoured  to  set  the  dty  on  fire,  but 
being  detected  was  put  to  death  in  prison  by 
command  of  the  senate^  (Liv.  zxix.  6 — 9,  16 — 
22,  xxxiT.  44 ;  Val  Max.  L  1,  g  21  ;  Dion  Cass. 
frojf,  64,  ed.  Reimar. ;  Ap{»aa,  Jtuti.  55.) 

PLBHNAEUS  (  lUnpwof),  a  son  of  Peratns 
in  Aegialeia,  ms  the  fhUior  of  Orthopolis  whom 
Deineter  reared,  all  the  other  children  of  Plemnaeus 
having  died  immediately  after  their  birth.  He 
afterwards  showed  his  gratitude  by  building  a 
temple  to  hw.  (Pm.  iL  o.  §  5,  1 1.  §  2)    [L.  S.J 

PLErNNIUB,  <me  of  the  diief  k«iUes  of  Sex. 
Pconpeiu  in  the  war  of  the  year  B.  c.  36,  which 
ended  in  the  defeat  of  the  luter.  Plennina  was 
stationed  near  Lilybaeum  to  oppose  Lepidua.  (Ap- 
pian,  B.  C  v.  97,  Ac,  122.) 

PLESl'MACHUS  (lUnfffMaX"*).  the  writer 
ef  Kiarei  (Pint  de  Fhv.  16),  is  probably  a  false 
leading  for  Lyrimachnt,  the  ancienta  frequently 
mentioo  the  NdffTot  of  the  latter  [Ltsimachus, 
literary.  No.  5],  and  the  name  of  Plesimochus 
does  not  occur  elsewhere. 

PLETHO  or  QEMISTUS  OEORQIUS. 
[OaifWTua.] 


PLEURATUS  {TiXtAparos).  1.  Father  of 
Agron,  king  of  lllyria  (Polyb.  ii.  2),  as  well  as  in 
all  probability  of  Scerdilajdas  also,  though  this  is 
no  where  dtstinctiy  stated.  (See  SchweighXuier, 
adf(d.^.\\.  5.S6.) 

2.  King  of  lUyria,  aoB  of  ScerdiUfdaa,  and  thare- 
bn  ^nbaUya  gnuidsiHi  of  tha  fmeeding.  He 
appeuB  to  have  Men  aiaoeiated  with  Ms  father  in 
the  eoveieignty  for  some  years  before  the  death  of  ' 
the  htter,  whether  as  joint  ruler,  or  ns  holding  the 
separate  command  of  some  of  the  Illyrian  tribes,  ia 
nncertidn,  but  the  last  supposition  seems  the  most 
probable.  Lavy,  in  one  possn^  (xzvi.  24),  calls 
bim  a  Tbcaeian  prince^  but  thia  seems  to  be  cet^ 
tainly  a  mistake.  Hii  name  waa  included,  together 
with  that  of  ScerdilaldaB  in  the  treaiy  of  alliance 
conduded  by  M.  Valerius  Laevinns  with  the 
Aetotians,  B.  c  21 1,  and  the  two  were  associitted 
together  cm  several  occauons  during  tiie  war  with 
Philip,  as  well  as  in  the  peace  concluded  by  P, 
Sempronins  with  tiiat  monweh  in  &  c.  204.  (Liv. 
xxvL  24,  xxvii  30,  xxviu.  5,  zxix.  12;  Polyb 
X.  41.)  But  after  this  period  that  of  Pleuratus 
appears  alone,  and  be  seenu  to  have  become  sola 
ruler.  On  the  renewal  of  the  war  with  Macedonia 
by  the  Romans  (n.  c.  20) }  he  hastened  to  offer  his 
assistance  to  the  consul  Sulpicius,  but  his  services 
were  declined  for  the  moment,  and  were  not  sub- 
sequently called  for.  But  though  he  rendered  no 
active  assistance,  his  fidelity  to  the  Roniim  causa 
was  rewarded  by  Flamininus  at  the  peace  of  1 9(J, 
by  the  addition  to  his  territories  of  Lychnidus  nnd 
the  Ptethim,  which  had  been  previously  subject  to 
Macedonia.  (Liv.  xxxi.  28,  xzxiii.  34  ;  Polvb. 
xfiii.  30,  xxL  9,  zxiL  4.)  During  the  war  of  M. 
FulviuB  in  Aetolia,  &  c  109,  he  ngain  came  to  tlie 
araistancc  of  the  Romans  with  a  fleet  of  CO  sliips, 
with  which  he  laid  waste  the  coasts  of  Aetolia, 
but  did  not  efiect  any  thin^  of  moment  (Liv. 
zzzviii,  7.)  The  date  of  his  deaUi  w  uiiknowu, 
bnt  it  must  have  occurred  |vevious  to  b.  a  ltf>,  at 
which  Unie  we  find  hts  sonGentius  already  on  the 
thnne.    (Id.  x1.  42.) 

3.  A  brother  of  Qentius,  and  son  of  the  pro- 
ceding,  who  is  called  Platoh  by  Livy,  but  Pleu- 
ratus by  Polybius.  He  was  put  to  death  by  Uen- 
tioB,  in  order  that  the  king  might  himself  many  a 
daughter  of  Monunins  who  had  been  betrothed  to 
his  brother.    (Polyb.  xxix.  5  ;  Liv.  xliv.  30.) 

4.  A  son  of  Gentius,  king  of  lUyria,  who  wat 
taken  [msoner,  together  with  hu  &&ter,  and  car- 
ried cq>tiva  to  Rwoe.  (Liv.  zliv,  32.) 

5.  An  Illyrian  exile,  of  vrhoae  service!  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia,  av^ed  himielf  on  his  embassies 
to  Gentius,  king  of  Jllyria,  in  B.C.  169.  (Liv, 
xliii.  19,  20  ;  Polyb.  zxviiL  8,  9.)  We  after- 
wards find  him  mentioned  ns  levying  a  fi>rce  of 
Illyrian  anxiliarics  tor  the  aenrice  of  Perseus, 
(Liv.  xliv.  II.)  [£.H.  B.j 

PLEURON  (nAcvpdi*),  a  ton  of  Aelohis  and 
Pronoe,  and  brother  of  Calydon,  was  married  to 
Xanthippe,  by  whom  he  became  the&therofAgenor, 
Sterope,  Stratooice,  and  Ijaophonte.  He  is  said  to 
have  founded  the  town  of  Pleuron  in  Aetolia,  but 
he  had  a  heronm  at  Sparta.  (ApoUod.  L  §  7  i 
Pum.iiLl3.S5-)  [L.  &] 

PLEXAURG  (lUq^a^),  a  daughter  of  Oce»- 
nus  and  Tethya  (Uea.  liaog.  3531,  or,  according  to 
others,  of  Nerans  and  Dnih    (Apollod,  L  2.  | 
7.)  IL.S.] 
PLEXIPPUS  (lUiftnns).    1.  A  ioo  of 
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Thotim,  and  bmUier  of  Aldiaea,  ma  killed  by 
Meloiger.    (Apollod.  L  7.$  10  |  Mklxaoxk.) 

2.  A  Bon  of  Phineui,  by  CleojntnL  (Apollod. 
iii.  15.  §  3 ;  Sch<d.  ad  Sfk.  Aatiff.  980.) 

3.  One  of  the  miu  of  Aegrptiu  (Hyein.  Fab. 
170.)  [L.  S.] 

C  PLI'NIUS  SECUNDU8.  the  Mlebrated 
an^or  of  tbe  Hutoria  XatA-a^  was  bom  a.  d.  23, 
having  retched  the  age  of  56  at  the  tine  of  his 
dnith,  which  took  place  in  A.  D,  79.  (Plin.  Jun. 
Epitt.  iti,  6.)  The  quMtion  as  to  the  place  of  his 
birth  baa  been  the  nibjwt  of  a  Tohmiinoiis  and  ra- 
ther angry  diienarion  between  the  dyunpions  of 
Verona  and  those  of  Noram  Comnm  (the  modem 
Como).  That  be  was  born  at  one  or  other  of  these 
two  towns  seenii  pretty  certain  ;  Hardouin^  no- 
tion, that  be  was  bom  at  Rone,  has  nothing  to 
wiiqwrt  it.  Tbe  claim  of  Comma  seems  to  be,  on 
dte  whole,  tbe  better  fcimflod  of  dw  two.  In  the 
life  tt  Pliny  ascribed  fat  SoetORios,  and  by  Ease- ' 
Una,  or  hia  trandator  Jerome,  he  is  styled  Novo- 
eomensU.  Another  anonjrmoas  life  of  Pliny  (ap- 
^irrntty  of  btte  origin  and  of  no  authority)  Bills 
him  n  nntive  of  Verona  ;  and  it  has  been  thouRkt 
that  the  daiiq  of  Verona  to  ba  considered  as  his 
binh-pbee  it  confirmed  by  the  fiut  that  Pliny 
himself  (/*rae/Mf.)  calls  (Aitnllus,  who  was  a 
nntive  of  Verona,  bis  amierraneia.  On  the  other 
hand,  it  has  been  arged  with  more  discerning  cri- 
ticism, that  as  the  two'  towns  were  both  situated 
beyond  the  Pad  as  in  OaDia  Cisalptna,  and  at  no' 
rpty  great  distance  fhim  each  other,  this  somewliat 
baibaroQs  word  is  much  better  adopted  to  intinuite 
Uiot  Cabillus  was  a  /Hlow-comnlripnan  of  Pliny, 
than  that  he  was  a  f^fmo-tomaman.  In  a  similar 
manner  the  yonnger  Pliny,  who  was  undoubtedly 
bom  at  Norum  (knnam,  speflka  of  Veronenta  noiiri 
(J^vM  vi.  nit).  Of  two  Veronese  inscriptions 
whicb  have  been  addnced,  one  appears  to  be 
rioua.  The  other,  which  is  admitted  to  be  genuine. 
Is  too  nmtilated  fbr  its  tenour  to  bo  ascertained. 
It  appears  to  have  been  set  up  by  a  Plinius  Se- 
eundus,  but  whether  the  author  of  the  Nattiml 
History  or  not,  there  is  nothing  to  show.  Nor 
would  it  in  any  case  be  decisive  as  to  the  Inrth- 

iihwe  of  Pliny.  That  the  fiunily  of  tbe  Plinii  be- 
Higed  to  Notnm  Coinum  is  clear  from  the  fiuts 
that  the  estates  of  the  elder  Pliny  were  situated 
there,  and  that  tbe  yonnger  Pliny  was  bom  there, 
and  from  several  inscriptions  found  in  the  neittli- 
beurhood  relating  to  various  members  of  the  family. 

Of  the  partkwar  events  in  the  life  of  Pliny  we 
know  but  little  ;  bat  for  the  absence  of  such  mate- 
rials for  bingntphy  we  are  in  some  degree  compen- 
sated by  the  valuable  account  which  his  nephew 
has  left  us  of  his  hidriu  of  life.  He  came  to  Rone 
white  still  yonng,  and  beii^  descended  from  a 
family  of  wealth  aikl  distinction,  he  had  the  means 
at  his  disposal  fbr  availing  himself  of  the  instruction 
of  the  best  teachers  to  be  found  in  the  imperial 
city.  In  one  passage  of  his  work  (ix.  58)  he 
spMtks  of  the  enominus  quantity  of  jewellery  which 
hie  had  seen  worn  by  LoUia  Paulina.  That  must 
hare  been  before  a.  D.  40,  in  which  year  Caligula 
mnrvied  Cesonia.  It  doe*  not  appear  necessatj-  to 
suppose  *:hat  at  that  early  age  Pliny  had  already 
been  introdueed  at  the  court  of  Odiguta,  The 
strange  animals  exhibited  by  the  empemrs  and 
wealthy  Romans  in  spectacles  and  conbnts,  seem 
early  to  have  attmcted  his  attention  (comp.  //.  M 
ix,  5)h   He  was  for  fonm  thne  oo  the  coast  of  | 


Africa,  thongh  In  what  capacity,  or  at  what  period, 
we  are  not  infenned  (ff.  JV.  vii,  9).  At  the  age 
of  about  23  he  went  to  Qermaoy,  where  be  served 
under  L.  Pomponius  Secundns,  of  whom  he  after^ 
wards  wrote  a  memoir  (PUn.  Jun.  E^.  iii.  5),  and 
was  appointed  to  the  command  of  a  troop  of  cavalry 
(prw/ediu  aloe)  (Plin.  Jun.  I,  &),  It  i^^eata 
from  notices  of  his  own  that  he  travelled  over  most 
of  the  frontier  of  Germany,  having  visited  the 
Cauci,  the  sources  of  the  Danube,  dec  It  wds  pro- 
bably in  Belgium  that  be  became  acquainted  with 
Cornelius  Tacitus  (not  the  historian  of  that  namc^ 
ff.  y.  viL  16).  It  vras  b  the  Intervals  snatched 
from  his  military  duties  that  he  cmnposed  kis 
treatise  de  JaeiUalume  equetirL  (Plin.  Jan.  L  r.) 
At  tiie  Hme  time  he  commenced  a  history  of  the 
Ocnnanic  wars,  lieing  led  to  do  so  by  a  dream  in 
which  he  fancied  himself  ctmmiisioned  to  under- 
take the  task  by  Drams  Nenk.  This  woric  hs 
afterwards  completed  in  twenty  books. 

Pliny  returned  to  Rome  with  Pomponius  (a.  d. 
52),  and  applied  himself  to  the  study  of  jurispru- 
dence. He  practised  for  some  time  as  a  {deader, 
but  does  not  seem  to  have  distinguished  himself 
very  greatly  in  that  capacity.  The  greater  part  of 
the  reign  of  Nero  he  qwnt  in  retimnent,  chiefly, 
no  dovbt,  at  bis  native  ^aee.  It  may  have  been 
with  a  view  to  the  edncatton  of  his  nephew  that  he 
composed  the  work  entitled  Studiont^tn  extensive 
treatise  in  three  books,  occupying  nx  vtrfumes,  in 
which  be  mariced  out  the  course  that  should  be 
psrsned  in  the  truning  of  a  young  orator,  from  tbe 
cradle  to  the  completion  of  his  education  and  his 
entrance  into  public  life.  (Plin.  Jun.  L  c  ; 
Quintit,  iii.  I.  §  21.)  Townrds  the  end  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  he  wrote  a  grammatical  work  in 
eight  books,  entitled  DMiu  Sermi,  confutations  of 
which  were  promised  hy  various  professed  giwo- 
mariani.  Stoics,  dndectieians,  &c  ;  though  ten 
years  afterwards,  when  the  Historia  Nsturolis  was 
published,  they  hod  not  appeared.  (Plin.  ff.X. 
i.  PraeC  §22.)  It  was  towards  the  close  of  the 
reign  of  Nero  that  Pliny  was  appointed  procurator 
in  Spain.  He  wof  here  in  a.  n.  71.  when  bis 
hrother-in-hiw  died,  leaving  bis  son,  the  younger 
Pliny,  to  the  guardianship  of  his  ande,  who,  on 
account  of  his  absence,  was  obliged  to  entrust  the 
care  of  him  to  Virginitis  Rufus.  Pliny  returned 
to  Rome  in  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  shtnlly  before 
A.  D.  73,  when  he  adopted  his  nephew.  He  had 
known  Vespasian  in  the  Germanic  wars,  and  the 
emperor  received  him  into  the  number  of  his  most 
intimate  friends.  For  the  assertion  that  Pliny 
served  with  Titus  in  Judaea  there  is  no  authority. 
He  was,  however,  on  intimate  terms  with  Titns,  to 
whom  he  dedicated  hia  great  work.  Nor  is  there 
any  evidence  that  he  was  ever  created  senator  b^ 
Vespasian.  It  was  doubtless  at  this  period  of  his 
life  that  he  wrote  a  continuation  of  the  history  of 
Aufidius  Basans,  in  31  books,  carrying  the  nnrrative 
donn  to  his  own  times  {H.N.  praef.  g  19).  Of 
his  manner  of  life  at  this  period  an  interesting 
account  has  been  preserved  by  his  nephew  {EpiU. 
iiL  5).  It  was  his  practice  to  begin  to  spends 
portion  of  the  night  in  suidyijig  by  cnndfe-liglit,  at 
the  festival  of  the  Vulconalin  (towards  tbe  end  of 
August),  at  first  at  a  late  hour  of  the  night.  :n 
winter  at  one  or  two  o'clock  in  the  morning. 
Before  it  mu  light  he  betook  himself  to  the  emperor 
Vespasian,  and  after  executing  such  commissions 
as  he  might  be  charged  with,  returned  home  and 
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derated  the  tiine  whkfa  be  still  hut  mauining  to 
■tiidj.  After  «  ileiider  meal  be  wonld,  in  the 
lummer  time,  lie  in  the  lunihine  while  some  one 
read  to  him,  he  himaelf  tfiaking  notes  and  extracta. 
H«  Berer  md  an7t)]ing  without  making  extracts 
in  this  way,  for  he  u«ed  to  say  that  there  was  no 
book  so  bad  but  that  some  good  might  be  got  out 
of  iL  He  wonM  then  take  a  cold  hath,  and)  after 
a  dight  repast,  sleep  a  rery  little,  and  then  pursue 
his  studies  till  the  time  of  the  coena.  During  this 
■eal  some  book  was  read  to,  and  commented  od  by 
him.  At  table,  as  might  be  la^Muedi  he  spent 
but  a  abort  tfaii&  Sach  was  his  mode  of  fife  when 
in  the  midst  of  the  buttle  and  confusion  of  the  city. 
When  in  retirement  in  the  country,  the  time  spent 
in  the  bath  was  nearly  the  only  interval  not  allotted 
to  study,  and  that  he  reduced  to  the  narrowest 
limits  ;  for  during  all  the  process  of  scraping  and 
robbing  he  bad  eome  hook  read  to  him,  or  himself 
dietsted.  When  on  a  journey  he  bad  a  secretary 
by  his  side  with  a  book  and  tablets,  and  in  the 
winter  season  made  him  wear  gloves  that  hit 
writing  might  not  be  impeded  by  the  cold.  He 
once  found  fanlt  with  his  nephew  for  walking,  as 
by  so  doing  he  lost  a  good  deal  of  time  that  might 
u*e  been  am^oyed  in  study.  By  this  incessant 
application,  persevered  in  throughout  his  lifetima, 
he  amassed  an  enormous  amount  of  materials,  and 
at  his  death  left  to  his  nephew  160  volumina  of 
notes  (dtKlontm  eommenJarii),  written  extremely 
nudl  on  both  sides.  While  procurator  in  Spain, 
when  the  number  of  them  was  considerably  less, 
he  had  been  oiTered  400,000  sesterces  for  them,  by 
«iM  I^rgius  Licinius.  With  some  reason  might 
his  nephew  say  that,  when  compared  with  Pliny, 
those  who  had  spent  their  whole  Uvea  in  literary 
pursuits  seemed  as  if  they  had  spent  them  in 
nothing  else  than  sleep  and  idleness.  When  wo 
consider  the  multiplicity  of  his  engagements,  both 
pnhlic  and  private,  the  time  occupied  in  military ' 
lerrices,  in  the  discharge  of  the  duties  of  the 
officu  which  he  held,  in  his  forensic  studies  and 
practice,  in  visits  to  the  emperor,  and  the  per- 
fomaiice  of  the  miscdlaneoas  conunisuons  en- 
treated to  him  by  the  hitter,  the  extent  of  his 
acquisitions  ia  indeed  astonishing.  From  the  ma- 
teiials  which  he  had  tn  this  way  collected  he  com- 
piled his  celebrated  Hidoria  /t'obtraUt,  which  he 
dedicated  to  Titus,  and  published,  at  appean  from 
the  titles  gimi  to  Titus  m  the  preftca,  uwat  a.  d. 
77. 

The  drcutnstancea  of  the  death  of  Pliny  were 
rnnaiknble.  The  details  are  given  in  a  letter  of 
the  younger  Pliny  to  Tacitus  (Ep.  vi.  16).  Pliny 
had  been  appointed  admiral  by  Vpspasian,  and  in 
A.  o.  79  was  stationed  with  the  fleet  at  Miscnam, 
when  the  celebrated  eruption  of  Vesuvius  took 
place,  which  orerwhelmed  Herculaneum  and  Pran- 
peii.  On  the  24th  of  August,  while  he  was,  as 
usual,  engaged  in  study,  his  attention  was  called 
by  his  sitter  to  a  cknid  of  unusual  rise  and  riupe, 
rising  to  a  great  height,  in  the  form  of  a  pine- 
tree,  from  VesuTius  (as  was  aftowards  disco- 
vered), sometimes  white,  aometimes  blackish  and 
spotted,  according  aa  the  smoke  was  more  or  less 
miicd  with  cinders  and  earth.  He  immediately 
went  to  a  spot  from  which  he  could  get  a  bettiT 
view  of  the  phaenomenon  ;  but,  deuring  to  ex- 
amine it  ttill  more  closely,  he  ordered  a  light 
T<?tsel  to  be  got  ready,  in  which  he  embarked, 
^     talung  hii  tablets  with  bin.   The  sailors  of  the 
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ships  at  Retina,  who  bnd  just  i-scaped  fron  the 
imminent  danger,  urged  him  to  turn  bndt.  He 
resolved,  however,  to  proceed,  and  in  the  hope  of 
rendering  aislitance  to  those  who  were  in  peril, 
ordered  the  ships  to  be  launched,  and  proceeded 
to  the  point  of  danger,  retaining  calmness  and 
self-possession  enough  to  observe  and  have  noted 
down  the  various  ibms  which  the  cloud  assumed. 
Hot  cinders  and  pumice  stones  now  fell  thickly 
upon  the  vessels,  and  they  were  in  danger  of 
heirw  left  anonnd  by  a  sadden  retrmt  of  the  sea. 
He  hesitated  ftr  an  instant  whether  to  proceed  or 
not ;  but  quoting  the  maxim  of  Terence,  _/orfc» 
farfoma  adjuvat,  directed  the  steersman  to  conduct 
him  to  Pomponianus,  who  was  at  Stahiae,  and  whom 
he  found  preparing  to  sot  sail  Pliny  did  his  best 
to  restore  his  conrage,  and  ordered  a  bath  to  b^ 
prepared  for  himse^  He  then,  with  a  cheerful 
countenance,  presented  himaelf  at  the  itinner-tahle^ 
endeavouring  to  Indvce  hia  tneai  to  believe  that 
the  flames  which  burst  out  with  increased  violence 
were  only  those  of  tome  villages  which  the  pea- 
sants had  abandoned,  and  afterwords  retired  to 
rest,  and  slept  soundly.  But,  as  the  court  of  the 
bouse  was  becoming  fast  filled  with  cinders,  to 
that  cgreaa  would  in  a  short  time  have  beeiMne 
imposiS}le,  he  was  roused,  and*  joined  Pompo- 
nianniL  As  the  house,  from  the  frequent  and 
violent  shocks,  was  in  momentary  danger  of  fall- 
ing, it  appeared  the  safer  plan  to  betake  themselves 
into  the  open  fields,  which  they  did,  tying  pillows 
upon  their  heads  to  protect  them  from  the  felling 
stones  and  ashes.  Though  it  was  already  daj-, 
the  darkness  was  profound.  They  went  to  the 
there  to  tee  if  it  were  possible  to  embark,  but 
found  the  sea  too  tempestuous  to  allow  th<im  to  do 
BO.  Pliny  then  lay  down  on  a  sail  which  was 
spread  for  him.  AJarmed  by  the  approach  of 
flames,  preceded  by  a  smell  of  sulphur,  hu  com- 
panions took  to  flight.  His  siaves  assisted  him 
to  rise,  but  he  almost  immediately  dropped  down 
again,  sufibcated,  at  hit  nephew  conjectures,  by 
the  T^urt,  for  he  had  naturally  weak  lungs. 
Hia  body  was  afterwards  found  unhurt,  even  hit 
clothes  not  being  diaordered,  and  his  attitude  diat 
of  one  asleep  raUm  than  that  of  a  corpse. 

It  may  easily  be  aupposed  that  Pliny,  with  his 
inordinate  appetite  for  accumulating  knowledge 
out  of  books,  was  not  the  man  to  produce  a 
scientific  work  of  any  value.  He  had  nO  genius, 
as  indeed  might  have  been  inferred  from  the  bent 
of  his  mind.  He  was  not  even  an  original  ob- 
server. The  materials  whidi  he  worked  up  into 
hit  huge  encyclopaedic  compilation  were  abnost 
all  derived  at  second-hand,  though  doubtless  he 
has  incorporated  the  results  of  hit  own  obiervation 
in  a  huger  number  of  instances  than  those  in 
which  he  indicatet  such  to  be  the  case,  Nor  did 
he,  aa  a  compiler,  thow  either  judgment  or  dis- 
crimination in  the  selection  of  his  matcvials,  so 
that  in  hit  accounU  the  true  and  the  false  are 
found  intermixed  in  nearly  equal  proportion, — 
the  latter,  if  any  thing,  predcuninating,  even  with 
regard  to  lubjecla  on  which  mace  accurate  infbim- 
ation  might  have  been  obtained ;  for,  as  he  wrote 
on  a  multiplicity  of  subjeeta  with  which  he  had  no 
scientific  acquaintance,  he  was  ontirely  at  the 
mefty  of  those  from  whose  writings  he  borrowed 
his  infonnatiou,  being  incapable  of  correcting  their 
errors,  or,  as  may  be  seen  even  from  what  he  hw 
borrowed  from  Aristotle^  of  determining  tlie  rela- 
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tin  impartaoce  of  tbe  fiuu  whiuh  Iip  tetecU  oikl 
thoae  which  Iw  pMMt  om.  Ilii  love  of  the 
nurrdloai,  and  hU  OMitempt  for  hunuui  tuituKt 
lead  him  conitantly  to  introduce  what  is  strange 
or  wonderful,  or  adiipted  to  illuatrate  the  wicked- 
neu  of  man,  and  the  unntisfiutory  Mrangemtiiiti 
of  Proridencfl.  He  was,  aa  Covier  rvmarka, 
{Biogn^.  Umv.  art  jKm,  vol,  xxxr.).  "an 
author  without  critical  judgment,  who,  after  hav- 
ing spent  a  neat  deal  of  time  in  inakin[(  extmcta, 
hat  ranged  Uiem  under  certain  chapters,  to  which 
he  has  added  reflections  which  have  no  relation  to 
science  utiperly  ao  called,  bnt  display  nltemal«ly 
mUmt  uie  moat  npentitious  cr«lulity,  or  the 
dedamationf  of  a  discontented  philosophy,  which 
finds  &alt  condnually  with  mankind,  with  nature, 
Mid  with  the  gods  themselves."  His  work  is  of 
course  valuable  to  us  from  the  vast  number  of 
subjects  treated  of,  with  regnrd  to  many  of  which 
we  have  no  other  source*  of  information.  But 
what  ho  uHm  ua  is  often  nnintelligiUe,  from  his 
retailing  aceonnta  of  things  with  which  he  was 
himself  personally  unacquainted,  and  of  which  he 
in  consequence  gives  no  satisikctory  idea  to  the 
reader.  Though  a  writer  on  sonlogy,  botany,  and 
mineralogy,  he  has  no  pretensions  to  be  called  s 
natuialist.  His  compilations  exhibit  scarcely  a 
trace  of  sdentific  arrangement ;  and  frequently  it 
can  be  shown  that  he  does  not  give  the  true  sense 
of  the  authors  whom  he  quotes  and  translates, 
giving  not  oneommonly  wrong  Latin  names  to 
the  SbjteU  spoken  of  by  his  Greek  authoiities. 
That  repeated  amtndictions  should  occur  in  soch  a 
woric  is  not  to  be  wondered  aL  It  would  not,  of 
course,  be  fair  to  try  him  by  the  standard  of 
modem  times  ;  yet  wc  need  but  place  him  for  on 
instant  by  the  side  of  a  man  like  Aristotle,  whose 
learning  was  even  more  varied,  while  it  was  in- 
cora^onbly  more  profound,  to  see  how  great  was 
his  mterini^  as  a  man  of  science  and  reBeetion. 
Still  it  is  bat  just  to  him  to  add,  that  he  occa- 
sionallr  disi^ys  a  vigour  of  thonnht  and  exprea- 
aion  wnich  shows  that  he  might  have  attained  a 
much  higher  rank  as  an  author,  if  his  mental 
energies  had  not  been  weighed  dawn  beneath  the 
mass  of  unor^ized  materials  with  wliich  bis 
roemory  and  his  note- tablets  were  overioaded.  In 
private  life  his  ehanieter  seems  to  have  been  esti- 
mable in  a  high  degree,  and  his  work  abounds 
with  grave  and  noble  sentiments,  exhibiting  a 
love  irf  virtue  and  honour,  and  the  most  unmi- 
tigated contempt  for  the  luxury,  profliuacy,  and 
meanness  which  by  his  time  had  so  deeply  stained 
the  Konan  people.  To  phikaivfaicBl  q>eoidation 
on  religions,  moral,  or  metnphysieal  snbjects  ha 
does  not  seem  to  have  been  much  addicted.  All 
that  is  very  distinctive  of  his  views  on  such 
matters  n  that  he  was  a  decided  pantheist. 

With  the  exception  of  some  minute  quotations 
from  his  grammatical  treatise  (Lersch,  ^*racA- 
fihUomjAU  der  Jlleti,  vol.  L  p.  179,  &c\  the  only 
work  of  Pliny  which  has  been  preserved  to  us, 
(for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  reliance  can  be 
placed  on  the  statement  that  the  twenty  books  on 
the  Oermanic  wars  were  seen  by  Conrad  Geaner  in 
Aagsbnrgii)  is  his  Hidoria  NdtuniliM.  By  Natural 
Historjr  the  ancients  understood  mure  than  jno- 
dem  writers  would  usually  include  in  the  subject. 
It  embraced  astronomy,  ,meteorolog}',  geography, 
mmeralogy,  loology,  botany,  —  in  short,  every 
thing  that  dota  not  relate  to  the  nsulu  oThnmau 
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skill  or  the  products  of  human  faculties.  Pliny, 
howerer,  boa  not  kept  within  even  these  exteitwve 
limits.  He  has  bnwen  in  upon  the  plan  hni^ied 
by  the  title  of  the  work,  by  considerable  digres- 
sions on  human  inventions  and  institutions  (book 
vii.),  and  on  the  history  of  the  fine  arts  (xxxv.— 
xxxvii.^  Minor  digressions  on  similar  topics  are 
also  interspersed  in  various  parts  of  the  work,  the 
arrangement  of  which  in  other  raspecta  exhibiu 
but  little  scientific  discrimination.  The  younger 
Pliny  toirly  enough  describes  it  as  opat  dyfwHin, 
entditum,  nec  mimm  varivm  ^hom  ^mo  Nalura 
(KpinL  ill  &).  It  comprises,  as  Pliny  says  in  the 
preface  (g  17),  iriAln  the  compass  of  Uiiity-six 
iiooks,  2(1,000  matten  of  importance,  drawn  from 
about  2000  volumes,  the  works  of  one  hundred 
authors  of  authority,  the  greater  part  of  whidi 
were  not  read  even  by  those  of  professedly  literary 
habits,  together  with  a  krge  number  of  addition^ 
matters  not  known  by  the  authorises  from  whicli 
he  drew.  Hordonin  has  drawn  up  a  catalogue  of 
the  authors  quoted  by  Pliny  in  the  drit  boMc,  or 
in  tbe  body  of  tbe  work  itself^  amounting  to  be- 
tween 400  and  500.  When  it  is  remembered 
that  this  woi^L  was  not  the  result  of  the  undis- 
tracted  labour  of  a  life,  but  written  in  the  hours  of 
leisure  secured  from  active  pursuits,  interrupted 
occasionally  by  ill  health  (/Vtv/  |  18),  and  that 
too  by  the  author  of  other  extensive  wocki,  it  is, 
to  say  the  least,  a  wonderful  monument  of  human 
industry.  Some  idea  of  iu  nature  may  be  foimed 
from  a  brief  outline  of  its  contents. 

The  Huloria  Mitensfia  is  divided  into  37  books, 
the  fint  of  which  consists  of  a  dedicatory  ejustle  to 
Titus,  fidlowed  by  a  table  of  contenU  of  the  other 
books.  It  is  curious  that  ancient  writers  sliould 
not  more  generally  have  adopted  this  usage.  No 
Roman  writer  before  Pliny  had  drawn  out  such  a 
table,  except  Valerius  Soianus,  whose  priority  in 
the  idea  Pliny  frankly  confesses.  {I'raef.  §  2G.) 
Pliny  has  also  adopted  a  pUn  in  every  way  worthy 
of  imitation.  After  the  table  of  the  subject-matter 
of  each  book  he  has  appended  a  list  of  the  authors 
from  whom  his  materials  were  derived  ;  an  act  of 
honesty  rare  enough  in  ancient  aa  well  as  modem 
times,  and  for  which  in  his  prefotory  epistle  (§S 
16,  17)  be  deservedly  takes  crediL  It  may  be 
noticed  too,  as  indicating  the  pleasure  which  he 
took  in  the  qaantitf  of  the  materials  which  he  ac- 
cumulated, that  he  very  commonly  adds  tbe  exnct 
number  of  facts,  accounts,  and  olwervations  which 
the  book  contains. 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  mundane  system, 
the  sun,  moon,  planets,  fixed  stars,  comets,  meteoric 
prodigies,  the  rainbow,  clouds,  rain,  &c.,  eclipses, 
the  seasons,  winds,  thunder  and  lightning,  the 
shape  of  the  earth,  changes  in  its  surfitce,  earth- 
quoices,  the  seas,  rivers,  fountains  He  mak/'s 
no  attempt  to  distinguish  between  astronomy  and 
meteoroli^,  but  jumbles  both  together  in  uttercon- 
fiision.  The  book  opens  with  a  profession  of  the  pan- 
theistic creed  of  the  author,  who  assails  the  popular 
mythology  with  considerable  force  on  the  ground 
of  the  degrading  views  of  the  divine  nature  which 
it  gives  (ii.  5,  or  7).  The  consideration  of  the 
demising,  idle  and  conflicting  supefstitions  of  man- 
kind draws  from  him  the  r^ection :  Qaae  tiMgnla 
impnvidain  laortaliateM  imw/nusf,  sobm  Hi  intft 
uia  cerium  aii  nihil  em  certi,  nec  ntiterita  qmiiijuisnt 
kanme^  atU  nperbiui.  Simibir  half  gloomy,  half 
contemptuous  views  of  human  nature,  and  coai- 
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jiaiiiti  agninst  the  arrangementa  of  ProTidence^ 
me  of  fieqtient  ocemrence  with  PSny.  His  own 
x^petite  fi>r  the  marrellona  however  freqnentty 
leads  him  into  an  exceu  of  credultty  Karcelr  dis- 
tingniohable  from  the  luperadtion  which  he  con- 
dcmiia ;  though  we  most  at  the  tame  time  remem- 
ber thid  with  Pliny  Natnre  ii  an  actiTe  and 
eainipotent  deity  ;  and  that  his  lore  for  the  mar- 
TeHoBi  ia  not  mere  gaping  wonder,  bnt  admiration 
of  the  aatoniibing  opetations  of  that  deity.  It  is 
a'  distinctly  recognised  maxim  with  him ;  Mihi 
eomtMenH  te  persuatit  reraiH  natura  nihU  tMndtbile 
tMittimart  de  so.  {H.  N.  zl.  3.)  The  mundDS  is 
in  hia  Tiew  divine  in  its  nattirc^  eternal,  inihitte, ; 
dion^  reeembling  the  finite,  ^obnlar  in  form,  the  ' 
son  being  the  atiimaa  or  mem  of  the  whole,  and 
jtadf  a  deity  (ii.  4).  He  of  course  supposed  this 
nandos  to  revolve  round  an  axis  in  24  hours. 
The  earth  he  looked  upon  as  globular,  being 
fiidiioned  into  that  shape  by  the  perpetual  levo- 
htioa  tt  the  nmndoa  round  it,  and  inhabited  on 
■n  side*.  The  fact  that  such  is  its  shape  he  de- 
monsinitea  by  a  variety  of  pertinent  arguments 
(iL«4 — 71).  His  idea*  with  regard  to  the  universe, 
the  natnre  of  the  atars,  ftc,  their  important  rela- 
tion to  ai  the  origin  of  hnmtn  wmls  (it.  86), 
are  in  'the  mun  very  much  the  nme  as  thoae 
which  through  the  influence  of  the  Stoic  school 
became  generally  prevalent  among  the  Roman 
philosophers,  thodgh  on  rarioua  subwdinate  points 
Pliny  bad  some  singular  notions,  whether  his  own, 
or  copied  from  authors  with  whom  we  are  un- 
■oinainted,  many  of  them  ingenioni,  still  more 
pneiile.  The  nation  which  he  adopted  from  the 
earlier  propjmnders  of  it,  tiiat  the  germs  of  the 
innamerable  forma  of  Bntmals,  Ae.,  with  which 
the  atara  and  the  universe  abottnd,  find  their  way 
to  the  earth,  and  there  frequently  become  inter- 
mingled, producing  all  kinds  of  monatroua  forma 
(c;  Z\  iKCQtmU  for  the  readiness  with  which  he 
admits  the  most  fiibnlons  and  impossible  monsters 
into  his  Eoology. 

The  historical  and  chronologico]  notices  with 
respect  to  the  progress  of  astronomy  which  he 
intersperses  are  very  valuable.  Of  the  beneficial 
eftcta  of  the  apread  of  such  knowledge  he  speaks 
with  genennu  enthoriaam  (ii.  12).  With  re- 
spect to  the  changes  in  the  aur&ce  of  the  earth, 
ttfodooed  by  the  depositions  of  rivers,  and  the  ap- 
pearance of  volcanic  islands,  he  hns  some  valuable 
nnd  interesting  staiemenu  (iL  83,  &&).  These 
rhanges,  and  the  other  startling  natnnl  ^ne- 
nomena  which  present  tiiemsdvca  in  eonaidersUe 
number  nnd  variety  in  the  voleanic  region  of 
ludy  and  Sicily,  are  to  Pliny  so  many  proofa  of 
the  manifold  ditine  activity  of  nature  (c  93). 
Some  of  the  wonders  he  adduces  are  however  more 
than  apocryphal  On  the  tides  (of  the  influence 
of  the  snn  and  moon  upon  which  k«  was  well 
aware),  currents  and  marine  springs,  he  has  some 
remarks  which  show  that  his  <^ual  duties  in 
fibain  did  not  keep  him  from  a  careful  observation 
of  Datura]  phaenomena  (c  97).  The  wonderful 
qualities  nnd  phaenomena  of  various  waters  and 
fimntaina  {nam  nee  wpianm  MAra  a  miraaiiu 
eeualf  0. 103),  supply  him  with  details,  many  of 
then  enriona  and  probably  tme,  others  requiring 
the  credulity  of  Pliny  for  their  behef.  From  the 
wonders  of  water  he  passes  to  those  of  lire  (c 
104,  ftc),  and  then,  1^  a  rather  curious  arrange- 
■ent.  closes  the  bn6k  with  sona  statements  n- 
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garding  the  aise  of  the  earth  and  the  diataocei 
between  varioua  points  of  it 

The  font  following  hooka  (iii. — vi.)  ore  de* 
voted  to  geography,  and  this  aomewhat  amall  apaeo 
Pliny  has  atill  further  narrowed  by  digressions 
and  defamations,  so  that  hia  notices  are  confined 
chiefly  to  the  divinons  of  the  countries  and  the 
mere  names  of  the  places  is  them.  Of.  these  he 
has  preserved  a ,  very  large  number  which  would 
otherwise  hare  been  utterly  lost,  th<fugh  the  lists 
are  considerably  swelled  by  the  unconscious  repe- 
tition of  the  tame  names,  loaetlmes  several  times 
over,  in  slightiy  varied  forms.  Pliriy  was  himself 
bnt  a  poor  gecpapher,ttid  hb  sironeoas  conccpttoti 
of  the  forms  of  diflerent  coilntties  often  materially 
affected  the  way  in  which  he  made  hse  of  the 
information  which  he  obtained.  This  part  of  his 
work  contains  a  curicUs  medley  bf  the  geo{(nphical 
knowledge  of  different  tigft,  not  distinguished  and 
corrected,  but  pieced  U^ther  into  one  v^hole  ia  th» 
beat  way  that  the  .diseordaot  statements  allowed. 
This  discrepancy  Riny  sometimes  pdnts  oat,  bat 
frequently  he  omits  to  do  this,  and  strives  to  blend 
the  ancient  and  modem  accounts  together,  so  that 
he  often  makes  the  eariier  writers  ^eak  as  though 
they  had  used  and  been  femiHai  with  names  not 
in  till  some  time  later.  (Comp.  iv.  27, 

xxztIl  1 1.)  He  does  not  altogether  discredit  th» 
stories  of  early  times,  and  speaks  of  the  Rhipoean 
mountaina  and  the  Hyperboreans  with  «  least 
as  much  confidence  as  of  tome  other  better 
authenticsted  racei.  Hia  geogn^y  of  Italy, 
Greece,  mid  Asia  Minor  it  that  of  the  times  of 
Stnibo.  For  the  N.  B.  portion  of  Aria  *e  have 
that  of  thetimeof  Eratosthenn.  For  the  southern 
Asiatic  coast  up  to  India  ws  have  ancient  and 
recent  accounts  intermingled  ;  for  the  North  of 
Europe  we  have  the  knowledge  of  his  own  times, 
at  least  as  it  iq»pears  through  the  somewhat  dis- 
torted madimB  of  his  imperlaet  notions.  Witif 
regard  to  India  and  C^Ion  ho  has  s<»ie  Tory 
recent  and  trustworthy  acconnta. 

Pliny,  like  Posidonint,  makes  the  habitable 
earth  to  extend  much  fiirther  from  east  to  west 
than  from  north  to  south.  By  the  Veatem  coast 
of  Europe  he  underttonda  nmply  Spain  and  Gaul ; 
after  them  begins  the  northern  ocean,  the  greater 
part  of  which  he  thought  had  been  aailed  over,  a 
Roman  fleet  having  reached  the  Gimbrian  penin- 
sula, and  ascertained  that  a  vast  sea  stretches 
thence  to  Scrthia.  He  seems  to  have  imagined 
that  the  noruem  const  of  Europe  ran  pret^  evenly 
east  and  west,  with  the  exception  of  tin  break 
occasioned  by  the  Cimbrian  Chersonesos  (iv. 
13,  &c).  Beyond  Germany,  he  aaya,  immense 
islands  had  been  discovered,  Scandinavia,  Eningia, 
&c  He  alao  believed  the  northern  coast  of  the 
earth  to  have  been  explored  from  the  east  as  ta 
as  the  Caspmn  tea  (which  he  regarded  as  an  inlet 
of  the  nmthem  ocean)  in  the  timo  of  Sdenons  and 
AntiocbuB.  Mora  than  one  voyage  had  also  been 
made  between  Spain  and  AtaUa  (ii.  67, 68)^  He 
evidentiy  considered  India  the  moat  eastern  conntij 
of  the  worid  (vi.  17).  Thethirdand  fourth  books 
are  devoted  to  Europe,  the  countries  of  which  he 
takes  up  in  a  somewhat  curious  ndtf.  He  begins 
with  Spain,  ^leciiying  its  provinces  and  eonnmtni, 
and  giving  liata  of  the  towna,  the  poaition  of  tome 

I of  which  he  dcfinea,  while  the  greater  number  ore 
merely  eiumented  in  alphabMical  order  t  men. 
Uiming  the  principal  litera,  and  noting  the  towns 
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■pon  than.  He  giTeiaftwnoticeiof  the  inhahit- 
■mbi  ttf  tke  diflfannt  fnrincM,  but  no  clear  or 
tnmfiAnuin  iccoant  of  the  popuhuion  of  the 
tamtrj  smenlly,  or  any  intelligible  views  even 
of  its  phjaical  chuieteriitica.  After  a  limilar 
Mcount  of  Oallia  Narbonenns,  Pliny  proceeds  to 
Italy.  His  account  of  this  country  is,  on  the 
whd«^  the  best  of  the  kind  that  he  hat  giTen. 
f  oUowiDg  the  divitwn  of  Augustut,  be  cnntNmtes 
the  difinmit  pnxrinoes,  going  roimd  the  coaat 
The  extent  of  cowt  line  was  of  couno  favouTable 
for  defining  the  poutiont  of  place*  sitnated  on  or 
near  iL  Where  the  coast  or  river  does  not  give 
him  a  convenient  method  of  defining  the  position 
of  places,  be  simply  enamerates  them,  nsually  in 
•Iphabetical  order.  He  bas  been  at  considenble 
fain*  to  ^>ecify  a  nnmber  of  distances  between 
months  of  rivers,  headlands,  and  other  saiient  or 
impaTtaDt  points,  bat  his  numbers  can  scarcely  ever 
be  relivd  on.  Many  ai«  egrfgionsly  wrong.  This 
may  be  partly  the  finlt  of  copyists,  bnt  there  can 
1w  Bttk  dottbt  that  it  it  mainly  the  (ault  of  Pliny 
himaelC  from  his  misonderttanding  the  data  of  the 
author*  from  whom  he  copied.  In  connection  with 
the  more  important  sections  of  Italy  he  enameratea 
in  order  the  races  which  sncGessirely  inhabited 
^hem,  and  when  the  occasion  pments  itself  men- 
tiou  not  only  the  towaa  vhidi  eziatad  in  hit  own 
tinw,  hut  thoae  which  had  been  destroyed.  The 
Tibacis  and  Padus,  eq>ocialIy  the  latter,  he 
describes  with  considenUe  care.  Afier  the  pnv 
vinoes  on  the  western  coast  of  Italy,  he  takes  the 
islands  between  Spain  and  Italy,  Ktd  then  retuma 
ta  the  mainland. 

Leaving  Italy  he  prooHds  to  the  pcorinees  on 
tha  aordi  and  east  of  .  the  Adriatic  sea,  and  those 
aonth  of  the  Danube — Libumia,  Dalmatia,  Noricum, 
Pannonia,  Moesia  ;  and  in  the  fourth  book  takes 
np  the  Grecian  peninsuU.  His  account  of  this 
is  a  good  example  of  his  carelessness,  indistinctness, 
.  and  confusion  as  a  geographer.  After  the  provinces 
on  the  weatem  side  of  n<nthem  Greece  (Epeinis, 
Acamania,  Ac),  he  takes  the  Peloponnesus,  and 
then  comes  back  to  Attica,  Boeotia,  and  Thessaly. 
His  account  excludes  the  Peloponnesus  from  Hellas 
or  Graeda,  which  'btfpat  from  the  isthmus,  the 
firateoonti^in  it  beit^AukHtinwhiehhoinclideB 
Megari*  <iT.  7).  Hia  notices  an  of  the  most 
neagredescription  possible,  consisting  of  hardly  any- 
thing but  liaUof  oamea.  All  that  he  says  of  Attica 
does  not  occupy  twenty  lines.  Afier  Tbeasaly  come 
Macedonia,  Thrace,  the  islands  round  Greece,  the 
Poolus,  Scythia,  and  the  northon  parts  «f  Europe 
Of  the  oxiBtenGe  of  the  Byperboraaa  he  thinks  it 
fanpoisible  to  doubt,  at  ao  many  antbon  afGimed 
that  they  used  to  sMid  (Seringa  to  Apollo  at  Delos 
(iv.  12J,  Nor  does  he  axpteu  any  distrust  when 
ncounting  the  atories  of  nces  who  fed  upon  horses' 
hoofs,  or  of  tribes  whose  cars  were  large  enough  to 
■erve  as  a  covering  for  their  bodies.  His'account 
of  Britain,  whidi  he  makes  lie  over  agataut  Oe^ 
Many,  OaaU  and  Spain,  is  very  meagre.  From 
Britain  he  proceeds  to  Oallio,  in  his  account  of 
which  he  mixes  up  Caesar's  division  according  to 
moos  with  the  division  according  to  provinces 
(Ukert,  OaegnpUt  dm-  Griechm  wd  Homtr,  u.  2. 
p.  238),  and  to,  not  unnatnially,  is  indistinct  and 
contradictory.  After  Oallin  he  comes  back  to  the 
aarthen  and  western  parts  of  Spain  and  Lnutania. 

Thia  ikatdi  will  nve  the  nwler  ao  idea  of  the 
•IvnqrHMMr  1b  ,iniidi  Pliny  treatt  geognpby. 
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It  is  ttnnecesaary  to  follow  him  in  detail  through 
the  mt  vt  thia  port  of  his  worlc  It  is  carried  on 
in  much  the  nme  styles  When  treating  of  Africa 
he  mentions  (apparently  without  disbelief)  the 
monstrous  races  in  the  south,  some  without  articu- 
late language,  others  with  no  heads,  having  months 
and  eyes  in  their  breasts.  He  accedes  to  the 
opinion  of  king  Juba,  that  the  Nile  rises  in  a 
monntain  of  Sunritania,  and  that  ita  innndationa 
are  due  to  the  Eteaian  winds,  which  dther  force 
the  cutrent  back  upon  the  land,  or  carry  vast 
quantities  of  clouds  to  Aethiopia,  the  lain  fitHn 
which  swells  the  river.  Of  the  races  to  the  north 
and  east  of  the  Pontus  and  on  the  Tanais  he  has 
preserved  a  very  large  number  of  namea.  With 
regard  to  India  he  has  loine  acconnta  which  show 
that  amid  the  eonflietiag,  and  what  even  Pliny 
calls  incrediUs  statements  of  different  writers,  a 
good  deal  of  accurate  information  had  reached  Uie 
Honuuu.  It  is  to  bo  regretted  that  Pliny  was 
deterred  If  thenatnn  of  these  aecanata  fmn  giving 
ns  more  of  them.  It  would  have  been  interesting 
to  know  what  Greeks  who  had  resided  at  •the 
courts  of  Indian  kings  (vi.  17)  told  their  country- 
men. We  could  have  qiared  for  that  puipose  most 
of  the  rough  and  inaccurate  statements  of  distances 
which  he  has  taken  the  tnmble  to  put  in.  Some  in- 
tercourse which  had  taken  plaea  with  the  king  of 
Ti^irobane  in  the  nign  ot  the  emperor  Claudius 
enables  Pliny  to  give  a  somewhat  circumstantial 
account  of  the  iskud  and  people.  Though  of  very 
small  value  as  a  systematic  woric,  the  books  on  geo- 
graphy are  still  valuable  on  account  of  the  extensive 
collection  of  ancient  names  which  they  contain,  as 
Well  as  a  variety  of  inddenlal  facta  'which  have 
been  preswed  out  of  the  valuable  sources  to  which 
Pliny  had  access. 

The  five  following  books  (vii. — xl.)  are  devoted 
to  soology.  The  seventh  book  treats  of  man,  and 
opens  with  a  preface,  in  which  Pliny  indulges  his 
querulous  dissatiifuction  with  the  lot  of  nan,  his 
helpless  and  unhappy  condition  when  brought  into 
the  world,  and  the  painaand  rices  to  which  he  is 
subject.  After  bespeaking  some  measure  of  belief 
for  the  marvellous  acoouiits  that  he  will  have  to 
give,  and  suggMtiug  that  what  a(^»ears  incredible 
should  be  regarded  in  its  connection  with  a  great 
.  whole  (malmve  two  mum  vtt  atguf  vtiyetia$  w 
vmmtm  mmentit  fide  carets  **7au  moJo  partn  ^jkm 
ao  mm  tolam  amftlectatur  aiutito),  he  eiiumemtc* 
a  number  of  the  most  astoiiisliing  and  curious  race* 
reported  to  exist  upon  the  earth : — ouinibala,  men 
with  their  feet  turned  backwards  ;  the  Psylli, 
whose  bodies  produce  a  secietioii  which  is  deadly 
to  serpents ;  tribes  of  Androgyni ;  mces  of  en- 
chanters ;  the  Sciapodae,  whose  feet  an  ao  large, 
that  when  the  sun's  heat  is  very  strong  they 
lie  on  their  backs  and  turn  thfir  feet  upwards  to 
shade  themselves  ;  the  Astomi,  who  live  entirely 
upon  the  soenu  of  fniiu  and  thiwers ;  and  various 
others  almost  equally  aingnlar.  //oee,  he  mnarics, 
alqut;  taUa  er  iomimm  gmm<e  ImUMa  tiU,  Mitt 
|N*niCM^  a^einosa  /idl  naitira.  He  then  proceeds 
to  a  variety  of  curious  accounts  respecting  the  ge- 
neraticMi  and  birth  af  children,  or  of  monsters  in 
their  place.  An  inttance  of  a  change  of  sex  he 
aifirma  to  have  come  within  his  own  knowledge 
(vii.  4).  Tbo  dentitiou,  aixe,  and  growth  of 
children,  examples  of  an  extraordinary  precodty, 
and  remarkable  bodily  strength,  awiftness,  and 
keenness  of  ugfat  and  bearing,  fonuih  him'willi 
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■one  my^^''  details  He  tlwn  brings  forwud  a 
wietj'  of  examplai  (ehleflf  of  Romaiu)  of  penotu 
diitiiifDnbed  foe  ranukaUe  mental  powers,  moral 
KMtneM,  «o«in  wudon,  &Cq  prcMrruig  Bome 
liilMMliiig  aDCMotn  mpwUng  us  powHia  ad- 
dnead.  follow  tome  Dotfwa  of  those  moat 

diitiagaiabed  in  the  icieneaa  and  art%  and  of 
panma  remarkable  for  their  honoun  or  good  for- 
UuMf  in  connection  with  which  he  does  not  forget 
to  fmtt  out  how  the  moat  pcnpanma  cotiditian  is 
fiMqaendjr  nund  bf  admaa  encoautneefc  He 
than  meatioQS  a  nnmber  of  Iniliimia  of  great  lon- 
ganty.  Men's  liability  to  disease  draws  finxn  him 
some  pettish  remarica,  and  eren  scune  instances 
which  he  mentions  of  resoscitation  from  ^parent 
death  only  lead  to  the  obMiration  :  iuuo  at  oondUio 
wortalmm  ;  ad  km  et  qatmodi  oecawmei  forixaat 
^gmmmer^  mU  de  Aommm  m  mtorH  amdtm  debtat 
endi  52).  Sadden  death  h*  tooka  npon  as 
an  espedaUy  remariuiUe  phaenomenon,  and  at  the 
■uw  time  the  happiest  thing  that  can  li^ipen  to  a 
nan.  The  idea  of  a  future  existence  of  the  soul 
he  treats  as  lidiculooa,  and  as  spoiling  the  greatest 
bleeuDg  of  nature— death  (c  55  or  56).  It  most 
have  been  in  some  peculiar  sense,  then,  that  he  be- 
lieTed  in  apparitions  after  deadi  (c.  52  or  53). 
The  remainder  of  the  book  is  occu[:ded  with  a  di- 
giesuon  on  the  most  remarkable  inventions  of  men, 
sod  the  authors  of  tfaem.  H«  Mrnrits  that  the 
firat  thing  m  which  men  agnad  ij  tadt  consent 
waa  the  naa  of  the  alphabrt  of  the  Imiua ;  the 
second  the  employment  of  barbos ;  the  duid 
marking  the  honrs. 

The  evhth  book  is  ocenpied  with  an  aoconnt  of 
terrestriu  anhnals.  They  are  not  eDumerated  in 
any  ^steoatie  manner;  There  is,  indeed,  some 
naoxnnatian  to  an  BRMigement  utoriing  to  naa, 
the  alaphant  bung  tiio  fat  in  the  list  and  the 
doiBKnse  the  bst,  but  wibwhmW*  and  reptiles, 
qnadnipeds.  setpenta,  and  cnmils,  am  jmnlmd  np 
together.  For  tmstworthy  information  Rgaiding 
the  halrits  and  organisation  of  anhnsls  the  reader 
win  oonmooly  kxA  in  vwn :  a  good  part  of  almost 
Tcfj  artide  iaerwneotta,  &lse,or  fabnhma.  Plmyli 
account  i%  of  course,  filled  with  all  the  moat  aztra" 
ordinary  stories  that  he  had  met  with,  iUnstratiog 
the  habits  or  iastioct  of  the  difierent  oninials.  The 
efef^kant  he  even  belicres  to  be  a  moral  and  reli- 
gioos  aniraal,  and  to  worship  the  sun  and  moon 
(viiL  !)l  His  entertaining  aOraont  of  the  elephant 
and  the  lion  will  give  somewhak  Gsvourable  samples 
of  the  style  in  which  he  discnsws  natoml  historr 
(Till  I— 11, 16).  The  reader  of  the  seventh  book 
will  be  prepared  to  find  in  the  eighth  the  most  ex* 
traordinary  and  impossible  creatures  figuring  by  the 
Mde  of  the  lion  and  the  hone.  Thus  we  have  the 
aehlis,  witbont  joinu  in  iu  legs  (c.  16)  |  winfpd 
lionM  anned  with  fawns  (e.  30) ;  the  mantichora, 
with  a  tri^  low  of  teeA,  the  bee  and  ears  of  a 
man,  the  body  irf  a  lian,  and  a  tail  which  pierces 
like  that  of  a  scorpon  (ib.) ;  the  inonoeeros,  with 
the  body  of  a  hocse,  Ue  brad  of  a  stag,  the  feet  of 
an  elepkut,  the  tail  of  a  boar,  and  a  black  horn  on 
its  fardtead  two  caUta  limg  (e.  81 )  ;  the  catoblepas, 
whose  eyes  an  instantly  &tal  to  any  man  who 
meeu  tlieir  gbnee  (e.  3*2)  j  and  the  basilisk,  pos- 
sessed of  powers  equsUyngnatkablo(c.  33).  Pliny 
certainly  was  not  the  nun  to  throw  out  the  taunt : 
wunm  td  qua  yroadat  Qxaaea  eradafibu  (viii.  22 
w  S4).  Ha  dteo  CtealaB  with  as  nmch  oonfidenee 
u  Aristatla ;  nd  it  n  net  anlikdy  that  in  imne 


instances  he  has  tnuufomed  the  symbolical  animals 
sculptured  at  Perwpolis  into  raal  natural  pro- 
dnotioni.  With  his  usual  proneness  to  ramble  off 
into  digreuions,  his  account  of  the  sheep  fonutbas 
him  with  an  o|q>ortnni^  for  giving  a  variety  of 
details  regarding  difierent  kinds  of  clothing,  aiid 
the  novelties  or  imiworements  introduced  in  it  (viiL 
48  or  73). 

•  In  the  ninth  book  he  proceeds  to  the  difleiwnt 
taoes  inhabiting  the  water,  in  which  olement  ho 
bdisvfls  that  oven  nua  eztnordinaiy  animals  are 
piodtwed  than  on  the  earth,  the  seeds  and  germs  of 

living  creatures  being  more  intermingled  by  the 
agency  of  the  winds  and  waves,  so  that  he  assents 
to  the  common  opiaion  that  there  is  nothing  pto- 
duced  in  any  ouer  part  of  nature  which  is  not 
found  in  the  sea,  while  the  latter  has  many  things 
peculiar  to  itselC  Thoa  he  finds  no  diffieolty  in 
bdieving  that  a  live  Triton,  of  du  conunady  te- 
orived  form,  and  a  Nereid,  had  been  seen  and  heard 
on  the  coast  of  Spain  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  and 
that  a  great  number  of  dead  Nereids  had  been 
fonnd  on  the  beach  in  the  reign  of  Augustus,  to  say 
nothing  of  sea-elephants  and  sea-goats.  The  story 
of  Arion  and  the  dolphin  he  thintu  amply  confinned 
by  numerous  undoubted  instances  the  attach- 
ment shown  by  dolphins  for  men,  and  especially 
boys.  It  seems  that  these  creatures  are  remark- 
ably apt  at  answering  to  the  name  Simon,  which 
they  prefer  to  ainr  other  (c.  8).  Pliny,  however, 
lightly  tenas  whalea  and  dolphina  hdiot,  notffsoei, 
though  the  only  ctassifieation  of  marine  animals  is 
one  according  to  their  intwuments  (ix.  12  or  14, 
13  or  15).  His  account  of  the  ordinary  habits  of 
the  whale  is  tolerably  accurate  ;  and  indeed,  gene- 
rally  speaking,  the  ninth  book  exhilnta  much  lew 
of  the  mamlloaa  and  azaggemted  than  some  of 
the  others.  He  reenirisea  sarenty-fanr  difirant 
kinds  of  fishes,  witfc  Uirty  of  Crustacea  (14or  16). 
The  eogemesa  with  ffhi^  pearls,  purple  dye,  and 
shell-fish  are  sought  for  excites  Pliny  to  vehement 
objdrgation  of  the  luxury  and  rapacity  of  the  age 
(c  34).  On  the  supposed  origin  of  pearls,  and  the 
node  of  extracting  the  pnrpe  dye,  he  enters  tt 
conndenUe  bi^  (e.  S4— 11}^  Indeed,  as  he 
aarcastically  nmarks :  ofcrwrfe  froetato  esf  rafio  911a 
jaKtafimmanmqmJorma  credit  omptit- 
st'num  fieri. 

The  tenth  book  is  devoted  to  an  acconnt  of 
birds,  beginning  with  the  largest — Iho  oetrich. 
As  to  the  [^oeniz  even  Pliny  is  sceptiod  ;  but 
he  has  some  curious  statements  about  eegle:i,  and 
several  other  birds.  The  leading  distinction  which 
he  recognises  among  birds  is  that  depending  on 
the  form  of  the  feet  (x.  11  or  13>  Those,  also, 
which  have  not  talons  but  toes,  an  subdivided 
into  oieam  and  idUa,  the  fiornier  bang  distin- 
guished by  their  note,  the  latter  by  their  difierent 
sizes  (c  19  or  22).  He  notices  that  those  with 
crooked  talons  are  usnally  carnivorous  ;  that  those 
whidi  are  heavy  feed  on  grain  or  fruits ;  those  that 
fly  high,  on  fieah  (c..47)-  The  validity  of  augury 
ho  docs  not  seem  to  questiuL  Thoi^h  he  had 
fband  no  difficulty  in  winged  horses  (viii.  21). 
he  regards  as  &bulouB  winged  Pegaii  with  hones' 
heads.  The  substance  of  the  bi^  when  hatchtrd 
be  states  to  be  derived  from  the  white  of  the  rgg, 
the  yolk  serving  as  its  food  (c.  53).  From  his 
accotmt  of  eggs  be  d^resses  into  a  general  di»- 
coadon  of  the  phaenomena  of  generation  in  animalH 
of.aU  kinds  {tt.^%ha.\  in  eonuc^on  with  whidt 
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1m  hu  wrend  moit  eztnsrdioirjr  itatemmU,  n«, 
ft.  gr^  that  th«  spiniil  nurrow  of  «  man  tnsy  nun 
lata  a  MTpent  (c  66),  and  that  mice  can  generate 
bj  HdiiiK  «di  otbar.  Tba  |{nuntinn  and  fa- , 
cnndity  of  thoe  little  crmtnm  he  regarda  at 
especially  aitonishing  ;  and  what  become)  of  them 
all  he  cannot  tbink,  m  they  are  never  picked  up 
dead,  or  dug  up  in  winter  in  the  fields  (c65). 
Ii«  then  proceeds  to  tome  itRtemenis  as  to  the' 
relatire  acntenttu  of  the  sense*  in  different  ani- 
mals, and  other  miscellaneoas  mntters.  The 
reciprocal  enmities  and  attachments  of  diffimnt 
animala  are  freqaendy  touched  upon  by  him. 

The  firtt  part  of  ttio  eleventh  boolc  is  occupied 
with  an  acconat  of  insecta.  The  phaenomena  of 
the  inattt  kingdom  ^iny  rrgardi  aa  exhibiting 
the  wonderful  operatloni  of  nature  in  even  a  more 
•orprising  manner  than  the  others.  He,  however, 
only  notices  a  few  of  the  most  common  insects. 
On  bees  he  treats  at  considerable  length.  He  finds 
apace,  however,  to  mention  the  pymlis,  an  insect 
which  is  produced  and  Uvea  in  the  fire  of  fnmacec, 
bat  diet  speedily  if  too  long  away  from  the  flame 
(c  36).  I^e  raniaindcr  of  the  book  (c.  37  or 
44,  dec.)  ia  devoted  to  the  subject  of  comparative 
anatomy,  or  at  least  something  of  an  approximation 
to  that  aeience.  Considerable  ingenuity  has  been 
ahown  by  thoee  from  whom  Pliny  copies  in  bring- 
ing together  a  hrge  number  of  coincidence*  and 
Amamtttf  though,  aa  might  have  been  expected, 
there  are  many  error*  both  in  the  geneialiiatioDs 
and  in  the  particular  bets. 

fiotuiy,  the  next  division  Of  natnia]  history 
taken  up  by  Pliny,  occupies  by  fer  the  largest 
portion  of  the  work.  Including  the  books  on 
modical  botany,  it  occupies  sixteen  books,  eight  on 
general  botany  (xii. — six.),  and  eight  mora  on 
medicines  derived  from  plnnts.,  Pliny's  botany  is 
altogether  devoid  of  tcientific  cliissitication.  The 
twelfth  book  treats  of  exotica,  especially  the  spice 
and  scent  bearing  trees  of  India,  Arabia,  and 
Syria.  Of  the  trees  themielvei  Pliny's  acoouht  is 
extremelj  nnaatia&ctory :  frequenUy  he  merely 
namei  them.  The  book  is  chiefly  occupied  with 
M  aecoant  of  th«r  products,  the  nodes  of  collect- 
ing and  preparing  them,  &c  The  first  port  of  the 
thirteenth  book  is  occupied  with  a  general  aceoimt 
tl  nngneoti,  the  history  of  their  use,  the  modes  of 
compomdinf  them,  Mtd  die  plants  from  which 
they  are  chiefly  derived.  Palm*  and  other  exotics, 
chiefly  those  of  Syria,  Arabia,  and  Egypt,  taken  up 
without  any  principle  of  arrangement,  are  noticed 
or  described  in  the  remainder  of  the  book.  His 
account  of  the  papyrus  (c.  1]  or '21 — 13  or  27) 
goes  considerably  into  detail.  The  fourteenth  book 
is  occnpied  with  an  account  of  the  vine,  and  dif- 
ferent notices  respecting  the  various  sorts  of  wines, 
closing  with  a  somewhat  spirited  review  of  the 
cffMts  of  drunkenness.  The  fifteenth  book  treats 
of  the  more  common  sorts  of  fruit,  th«  olive,  ^iple, 
flg,  tee.  The  nxteenA  passes  first  to  the  most 
common  kinds  of  forest  tnea,  and  then  contains  a 
gnat  variety  of  remarks  on  general  botany,  and 
other  raisoeUaneons  notices,  especially  on  the  uses 
of  wood  and  timber,  into  the  midst  of  which  there 
it  awkwardly  throst  some  acconnt  of  reeds, 
wiUowa,  and  other  plants  of  that  kind.  The  seven- 
teenth bode  treats  of  the  cullivatiim  and  arrange- 
ment of  trees  and  plants,  the  modea  of  propagating 
■nd  gnftiiy  them,  the  disaaaes  to  which  th^  are 
■abjaetf  wiui  the  nodes  ei  earing  than,  dte.  The 


eighteenth  book  opens  with  an  apology,  in  Pliny^ 
peculiar  style,  on  behalf  of  the  earth,  the  benign 
parent  of  all,  whom  men  have  nnjasdy  blaaud  £>r 
the  niadiisVDnB  vae  whirii  tiiey  tbomselvaa  have 
made  of  some  of  her  prodncts.  Tho  rsot  of  the 
book  is  occupied  with  an  account  of  tl|e  difoent 
sorts  of  gnio  and  pulse,  and  a  general  aooofrat  of 
agricnltur&  This  and  the  preeeding  an  by  &r 
the  most  valnaUe  of  the  botanical  books  of  the 
ftiiioria  Natmmlit,  and  exhibit  a  great  amount  of 
reading,  as  well  aa  conuderable  obasrvation. 

The  next  eight  books  ( xx.-— xxvii.)  are  devoted, 
generally  speaking,  to  medical  botany,  though  the 
reader  must  not  expect  a  writer  like  Pliny  to 
adhere  very  atricdy  to  his  sut^ject  Thus,  a  gnat 
part  of  the  twenqr-flrst  book  treats  of  flowen, 
teents,  and  the  tne  of  dnplets ;  and  aome  of  the 
observations  about  bees  and  bee-hives  are  a  little 
foreign  to  the  subject.  Indeed,  the  20th  and 
part  of  the  21st  book  are  raiher  a  general  account 
of  the  medical,  floral  and  other  prodnctions  of 
ffardem  (see  c  49,  end).  Then,  after  giving  an 
aeeonnt  ii  rarions  wild  plants,  and  aome  gtnenl 
botanittl  remaitn  respetiing  them,  ^iny  retnma 
to  the  subject  at  medicines.  The  classification  <^ 
these  is  chiefly  according  to  the  sooroes  from 
which  they  are  derived,  whether  garden  or  other 
cultivated  plants  (zx.— xxiL),  cultivated  trees 
(xxiiL),  forest  trees  (xxiv.),  or  wild  plants  (xxv.) ; 
partly  according  to  tiie  diseases  for  which  they  are 
adapted  (XZVL  ).  Cnvin  (L  c)  remarka  that  anwat 
all  that  the  attrients  have  told  us  of  tiie  virtues  of 
their  plants  is  lost  to  ua,  on  acconnt  of  our  not 
knowing  what  plants  they  are  speaking  of.  If  we 
might  believe  Pliny,  there  is  hardly  a  single 
human  nudady  for  which  nature  has  not  proviiM 
a  score  of  remedien 

In  the  twenty-eigfith  bo<^  Pliny  proceeds  to 
notice  the  medicines  derived  from  the  hnmsn 
body,  and  tma  other  land  animals,  commencing 
with  what  is  tantamount  to  aa  apol<«y  for  btro- 
dncing  the  nbjact  in  that  part  ot  the  work. 
Three  books  are  devoted  to  this  btaoeh,  divarsifled 
fay  some  notices  respecting  the  history  of  medicine 
(xxix.  1—8),  and  magic,  in  whidi  he  does  not 
believe,  and  which  he  considera  an  oilbhoot  from 
the  art  of  medicine,  coroUned  with  religion  and 
astmlf^  (xxx.  l.&c).  The  thlr^-first  bink  treats 
of  tiie  medical  propertiea  of  variooa  waten ;  the 
thirty-second  of  those  of  fishes  and  other  aqvatie 
creatures. 

The  remaining  section  of  tho  Hiiloria  Nt^mraHa 
would  doubtleiB  have  been  headed  by  Pliny 
**  Minetalc^y,"  though  this  title  would  give  but  a 
small  idea  of  die  nature  of  the  contents.  In  the 
33d  book  the  subject  of  metals  is  takra  up.  It 
begins  with  Toriousdenanctationsof  the  wickedness 
and  aipidity  of  men,  who  could  not  be  content  with 
what  nature  had  provided  for  them  on  the  surftoe  of 
the  earth,  but  must  needs  deseente  even  the  abode 
of  the  Hanea  to  find  materials  tat  the  gratification 
of  their  desirea  Pliny's  aeoount  of  gold  and  niver 
consists  chiefly  of  historical  disquisitions  about 
rings,  money,  crowns,  plate,  statues,  and  the  other 
various  objects  in  the  making  or  which  the  precious 
metals  have  been  used,  in  which  he  has  presented 
ui  with  a  numl>er  of  curious  and  interesting  no- 
tices. He  also  sneciflea  vriien  and  how  mrtallie 
prodncts  are  nsea  aa  ('■»>diea.  The  mention  of 
bronxe  (book  zxziv.)  leads  him  to  a  digrsasion 
about  stataea  and  stataariep^  again  diefly  of  an 
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historkal  kind,  and  pfMerrisg  mtbiuI  intemting 
■nd  nlusble  bcU  (c  9—19).  In  the  19th  chapter 
he  ennmentM  the  chief  works  of  the  moit  cele- 
,  brsted  atfttaoriea,  bat  the  barren  inventory  i»  en- 
livened hy  rery  few  remariEi  which  am  eaUsfy  the 
curioM^  of  the  aitiit  or  the  lover  of  art.  The 
introductiDn  of  thia  digresiion,  and  the  mention  of 
BOBw  miiietal  [Hgmenta,  lenda  Pliny  to  take  up  the 
ubjaet  of  ^nfaitiiif  ta  the  S5tk  bode  His  accoont, 
bowerer,  u  chiefij  tfcat  of  tho  histnkn  and  aneo- 
dote  odlaetu',  not  that  of  a  man  who  nndentood 
•r  upfcctaled  tbe  art.  The  earty  ■tagea  of  it 
be  duconea  very  tanunarily ;  bnt  on  iu  pngRae 
after  it  had  reached  eoine  nntori^,  and  the  tar 
nooi  (tep*  by  which  it  row  in  eattmation  aratnig 
the  Bawana,  ha  haa  naay  ralnable  and  interett- 
ing  ncordik  In  bia  aeeoont  the  pigmenta  em- 
ployed by  the  ancient  puntera,  he  mizea  np  the 
medical  pn^iertiea  of  tome  of  them  ia  a  way 
peculiarly  hu  own,  though  not  very  condncive  to 
regularity  of  orcaoganent  His  chronological  no- 
ticea  of  the  eru  of  the  art  and  of  the  moit  di»tin- 
gfriahed  pain  tan  an  eztranely  valuable,  and  he 
iiolke%  aaadlT  with  tolerable  deameai,  the  great 
improver!  of  tno  art,  and  the  advances  which  they 
R^MctiTdy  made.  The  reader  will  find  in  this 
part  of  the  work  many  interesting  anecdotes  of  the 
gnat  pamtata  at  Gnioee ;  bat  wm  often  wish  that 
mitiiail  of  ft  gMt  variety  ot  nnimpOTtont  detail*, 
■ad  aecouta  oi  trivial  processes  and  mochanioil 
ozceBancw,  PUny  bad  given  a  more  foil  and  tati*- 
ftetoiy  aeeoont  M  many  of  the  maaterpiecea  of  oii- 

anity,  which  be  only  barely  mentians.  The  ex- 
lent  matwAds  which  be  l»d  before  him  in  tbe 
vnllngB  of  oavaial  of  tho  aadent  artists,  and 
othen  wUdi  be  i^ght  have  eonndtad,  mwht  have 
boeB  waked  wp,  in  better  hands,  into  a  mr  more 
interesting  aeoount  After  a  short  notice  of  the 
phstk  art,  a  few  chapters  at  the  end  of  the  book 
ore  devoted  to  tbo  medical  and  other  properties  of 
variooB  mineral  products,  the  lue  of  bricks,  &c 

For  the  86th  book  "lapidnK  mmtm  ratat,**  aa 
Pliny  aaya,  **iloe  s>(  proeejwia  SMniw  iumia.''* 
MarUe  and  tbe  other  kindle  of  stone  and  kiit- 
drad  materials  used  in  buildings,  or  ratlier  the 
adminUe  and  enrioiiB  worics  in  which  they  have 
been  employed  (including  a  notice  of  sculpture  and 
scalptors),  occupy  the  greater  portion  of  the  book, 
the  tenainder  of  whioi  treats  of  other  minmls, 
and  the  mediciRal  and  other  tno*  to  which  they 
were  applied.  The  37th  book  treats,  in  a  similar 
manuer,  of  gems  and  predous  stones,  and  the  line 
arts  as  connMlad  with  the  depaitaMit  of  cngtavinif, 
the  whole  eeadading  with  an  energetic  command- 
■don  of  Italy,  aa  a*  land  of  aD  othna  the  moat 
diatir^iuabed  by  the  natural  endowments  and  tbe 
glory  of  its  inhabitants,  by  the  beaaty  of  its  situ- 
ation, and  ita  fertility  in  everything  that  can 
minister  to  Ibe  wanu  of  man, 

Tbe  style  of  Pliny  is  characterised  by  a  good 
deal  of  ■■saaliae  vigour  and  devation  of  tone, 
thongh  Its  ibrce  is  fnquently  lather  the  atodied 
vdi«>ence  of  the  rhetorician  than  tbe  spontaneoos 
ODtbdtst  of  impassioned  feeling.  In  his  fendneas 
ftft  point  and  antithesis,  he  is  frequently  betmyed 
into  harshness,  and  his  pregnant  brevity  not  un- 
commonly degenenles  into  abnqitDess  and  ob- 
■nsri^,  thea^  nueh  of  this  latter  cbaraderiatie 
which  ia  Jbund  in  hb  writings  is  pnAably  dne  to 
tbe  cBfRpt  aiate  of  the  text 
The  aditiana  of  Pliny^  Mataod  History  an 
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very  numerous.  The  first  was  published  at  Vl^ 
nice  1469,  and  was  rapidly  followed  by  mny 
others ;  but  tbe  first  edition  of  any  great  merit 
was  that  .by  Hardouin  (Paris,  1685,  in  5  vols, 
4to.;  2nd  edition  1?23,  S  vols.  foL),  whi^h  ex- 
hibits great  irtdustryand  learning.  Tbe  edition 
published  by  Panckoucke  (Paris,  1829 — 1833,  in 
20  vi^)  with  a  French  translation  by  JVjiHon  do 
Qranda^pw  ia  enridied  by  aumy  nlnable  notea 
by  Cnvier  and  other  eminent  scientific  and  litenry 
men  of  France.  These  notes  are  also  appended,  in 
a  latin  fnm,  in  another  edition  in  six  volumes 
(Paris,  1836—36,  Panckoucke).  Tbe  most  va- 
luable critical  edition  of  the  text  of  Pliny  is  that 
by  SiUig  (Lapsig,  1831—36,  5  vols.  12ma).  The 
ust  volume  of  this  edition  contains  a  collaUon  of  a 
MS.  at  Bamberg  of  great  vahie  (containing,  how- 
ever, only  the  hut  six  books),  wluch  sapplien 
words  and  danses  in  many  paasages  not  suspected 
before  of  being  corrupt,  from  which  it  may  be  in- 
ferred that  the  text  of  the  earlier  books  is  still  in  a 
mutilated  state,  and  that  much  of  the  obeeuri^  of 
Pliny  may  be  traced  to  this  cause.  A  eooHdai^ 
aUe  passage  at  tile  end  of  ik»  last  book  hoa  beio 
supplied  by  Sillig  from  this  mannacripL  Itappsan 
from  his  preisca  that  Sillig  is  engaged  apon  a  noia 
extensive  edition  of  Pliny. 

The  Natuiu)  History  of  Pliny  has  been  translated 
into  almost  all  languages :  into  English  by  Holland 
(London,  1601) ;  iuto  Qerman  by  Dense  (1764 — 
65).and  Grosse(  178  i— 88, 12  vols.) ;  besides  traas. 
lations  of  parte  by  Fritach  and  Kiilb  into  Italian 
by  Landino  (Ven.  U76),  Brucdtdi  (Ven.  154H), 
Olid  Domeoichi  (Ven.  1561);  into  Spanish  by 
Huerta  (Bladrid,  1624—29);  into  Fkench  hy 
I>upinet(1562),  Pohuinet  do  Siviy  (1771—82^ 
and  Ajasson  de  Gnuidsogne ;  into  Dutdi  ( Aiaheim, 
1617);  intoAnAic  by  Honain  Ibn  Iskak  (Joou- 
nitius).  A  great  deal  of  useful  nudition  will  be 
found  in  the  EMrcUatiamn  PlMamaa  on  the  Poly- 
histor  of  Solinus,  by  SahnaaiQS.  Another  vahialda 
work  in  illastration  of  Pliny  ia  tbe  OitpiuUioim 
■Pfr'aiaage,  by  A.  Joa,  a  Tmia  Reaaonieo.  I^tna, 
1763—67,  2  vols.  fbl.  (Ajasson  de  Oiandsagne, 
JVbtiw  mtr  la  Vk  et  iei  Onturyei  PUm  PamaieH  i 
Bahr,  GetcUdita  lUr  JOmtektm  LUeratmr,  p.  471, 
Ac.)  [C.  P.  M.]  - 

C.  PLraiUS  CAECI'LIUS  SECUNDUS, 
was  the  son  of  C  Caedlins,  and  of  Plinia,  tbe  sister 
of  C.  Plinins,  the  author  of  the  Uaimb  Himan^ 
His  native  place  was  probably  Comum,  now  Como, 
on  the  Lake  I^ns,  Lake  of  Como,  on  the  bonks  of 
which  he  had  several  viUoe  [Ep.  ix.  7).  The  year 
tA  his  bictii  waa  a.  n.  61  or  63,  for,  in  a  letter  ad- 
dressed to  ConMHu  Tacitus  {Ep.  vi.  20),  in  which 
he  describes  the  great  eruption  of  Vesuvius,  which 
bappeasd  a.  d.  79,  he  says  that  he  was  then  in  his 
eiffhteenth  year.  His  fother  died  young,  and  after 
his  death  Plinia  and  her  son  lived  with  her  brother, 
who  adapted  his  nephew,  Caeolins,  Under  tho 
repaUie  hie  name  after  adoption  would  have  been 
C.  Plinins  Caedlknus  Secundns. 

The  education  of  Plinius  was  conducted  under 
the  core  of  his  undo,  his  mother,  and  bia  tutor, 
Veiginius  Rufus  {Ep.  ii.  1).  From  bis  youth  he 
waa  devoted  to  letters.  In  his  fourteenth  year  ha 
wrote  a  Greek  tragedy  (^  vii  4}  ;  but  be  adds, 

what  kind  of  a  thing  it  waa,  I  know  not :  it  waa 
called  a  tragedy."  He  atudied  doqoenee  andar 
Qniatilianaa  and  Nicetaa  Saeerdos  {Ep,  vi.  6).. 
Hia  leqnireiBtnu  finally  gaiaed  him  the  taputatk^ 
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«f  being  one  ttf  thft  mott  Imnwd  men  of  the  ago  ; 
Mid  bit  firiMid  Tidtu,  the  hiMoriui,  had  the  mne 
hoiKMUiUa  dutinetini.  Ha  mu  aba  an  mtor.  In 
hia  ntHlflenth  jmt  he  began  to  epeak  in  the  fbmm 
{S^  r.  8)t  and  he  wae  frequently  employed  aa 
an  adrocata  before  the  mart  of  tke  CentumTiri 
(Ep.  i.  18— iz.  23),  and  before  the  Roman  wnate, 
tiotli  on  the  nde  of  the  proeecntion,  ai  in  the  cax* 
of  Baalrina  Mmm  and  Marina  Priania,  and  for  the 
dsfenee.  aa  iu  the  cue*  of  Jvlin*  Baasna  and  Bnfoa 
Varenna  (E^.  vi.  29). 

He  filled  numeron*  offices  fn  neceuion.  While 
a  young  man  he  lerved  in  Syria,  aa  tribonu*  mili- 
tom,  and  was  there  a  hearer  of  the  stoic  Enphmtes 
{Jip.  i.  10),  and  of  Aitemidorus.  He  was  snbse- 
qtienlly  quaestor  Caesaris,  praetor  in  or  about 
A.D.  93  {Ep.  in.  II),  and  consul  a.  d.  100,  in 
which  year  he  wrote  his  /'ameffyriau,  which  i*  ad- 
dressed to  Tmjaniia  (£^,  iii.  1  'i).  In  a.  d.  1 03  be 
waa  appointed  propiaelor  of  the  province  Pontica 
X.  77),  where  he  didnot  stay  quite  two  years. 
Among  his  other  hnctioiu  he  iilu  discharged  that 
of  curator  of  the  channel  aiul  the  banks  of  the 
Tiber  (Ep.  r.  15,  and  an  inaciiption  in  Oratet,  p. 
454.  3). 

Pliniua  was  twice  married.  His  second  wife 
waa  Calpuniin,  the  gnuiddaoghter  of  Calpumius 
Fahatna,  and  an  sccompUshed  woman :  she  was  con- 
aidembly  younger  than  her  hatband,  who  has  re- 
corded her  kind  attentions  to  Idra,  and  her  affection 
in  a  letter  to  her  aunt  Hispnlla  (Ep.  It.  ID).  He 
had  no  children  by  either  wife,  bom  alire. 

The  life  or  Plinins  is  chteAy  known  from  his 
letters.  So  for  as  this  eridence  shows,  he  waa  a 
kind  and  beuerolent  man,  fond  of  literary  pursuits, 
and  of  building  on  and  improving  bis  estates.  Hu 
was  rich,  and  he  spent  liberally.  He  built  a  temple 
at  Tifemum,  at  his  own  co«t,  and  an  oedcs  to 
Cures,  on  his  own  property.  Ha  contributed, 
or  oflbred  to  contribute  a  third  of  the  cost  of 
establishing  a  school  in  his  patria  (probably  Co- 
mum),  for  the  edncation  of  the  youth  there,  and  he 
nsked  his  friend  Tocitas  to  look  out  for  teachers 
(Ep.  iy.  13).  The  dedication  of  a  library  at  the 
tame  place,  and  the  establishment  of  a  fund  for  the 
benefit  of  youths  (annnoa  snmptaa  in  olimenta  in- 
gcnuorum,  L9),m  among  th«  inatancei  ot  his 
generosity  recorded  In  hb  letters.  He  wu  a  kind 
master  to  bis  BUvet.  Hia  body  waa  foebtfl,  and 
his  health  cot  good.  Nothing  u  known  oa  to  the 
time  of  his  deau. 

The  extant  works  of  Plinius  ore  his  Pmefftfrieui 
and  the  ten  books  of  hia  i^putofae.  The  Pamgf- 
rieu  is  n  fnlaone  suhtgi  nm  on  Tn^Hiua,in  the«^ 
ordium  <rf  which  he  addresaeB  the  patiea  eonacripti, 
bat  in  the  conrse  of  ^e  PaM^riaa  the  emperor 
himself  ia  addressed  in  the  second  person.  It  is  of 
smne  small  vohie  for  the  information  which  it  con- 
tains about  the  author  himself  and  his  Ume& 

The  letters  of  PHnins,  contained  in  ten  hooka, 
famish  the  chief  materials  for  his  life,  «)d  also  «on- 
Mdenble  information  about  his  contemponries. 
The  tenth  book  consists  entirely  of  letters  from 
Pliiiius  to  Trajonns,  and  from  Tntjanus  to  Pliniua. 
The  index  to  Schaefer's  edition  of  Plinias  indicates 
the  nanm  of  all  tin  penmu  to  whom  hia  extant 
letters  ore  addressed. 

PlhiiuB  collected  hit  own  letteti,  as  appears  from 
th«  first  letter  of  the  first  book,  which  looks  amnt- 
thing  lika  a  prebce  to  the  whcde  ctdlaatioii.  Hft 
^•RHflfMlleetingothenaf  hitletton.  Itianotyt 


improbable  conjecture  that  Plinius  may  ban  written 
many  of  his  letteiB  with  a  view  to  pabUcathm,  or 
that  whtsi  ha  wns  writing  aomo  at  them,  the  iden 
of  futme  pnUicotion  was  in  his  mind.  However 
they  form  a  very  agreeaUe  collection,  and  moke  na 
acquainted  with  many  interesting  facts  in  tlte  lifr 
of  Plinius  and  that     his  contemporaries. 

The  letters  from  Plinias  to  Trajanua  and  the  cat- 
pa»r*a  r^iea  are  the  moat  mln^ilo  port  of  the  col- 
lection. TbefirBtletlarinthetanthbookisaletter 
of  oongratuhtiim  to  Tnijanas  on  his  accession  to  the 
impetwl  dignity.  Other  letters  contain  requests  for 
forours  to  himself  or  his  friends ;  and  many  of  them 
are  on  public  a&irs,  on  which  he  consnlled  the  em- 
peror during  his  government  in  Asia  Minor.  The 
replies  of  Trajanus  are  short,  and  always  to  the  pOF- 
poie  in  band  ;  for  instaoee,  in  the  matter  of  the 
aqueduct  of  Nicomedia  (z.  46, 47),  and  the  aqueduct 
of  Sinope  (x.  91,  92) ;  as  to  coveriiw  over  a  dirty 
drain  in  Amosttis,  which  sent  forth  a  pestilent 
stench  (x.  99)  ;  on  the  plan  for  uniting  tbs  lake  of 
Nicomedia  to  the  m  Iqr  a  canal  (x.  Sft,  31,  69, 
70)  ;  and  on  the  proposal  to  compel  the  dedrioaea 
to  accept  leant  of  the  public  atmtjf  ia  order  that 
the  inteiett  might  not  he  lost :  the  emperor's  netiene 
of  justice  would  not  oUow  hin  to  acoada  to  such  n 
pi^oaaL 

The  latter  an  the  pnnnhmant  of  the  Christiana 
(x.  97),  and  the  Muper(c*B  answer  (x.  98X  have 
furnished  matter  for  much  remark.  The  fitct  of  a 
person  admitting  himself  to  be  a  Christian  waa 
sofflcient  for  his  condemnatiui ;  and  the  punitb- 
nient  appears  to  have  been  death  (supplicium  mi- 
natus ;  perseverantes  dud  juasi).  The  ChrittiaOs, 
on  their  *™iii«tiiwi,  admitted  nothiiw  further  than 
their  practice  of  meeting  on  a  fixed  day  before  it 
was  light,  and  singing  a  hymn  to  Christ,  as  God 
(quasi  Deo)  ;  their  onth  (whatever  Plinius  may 
mean  by  sacromentum)  was  not  to  bind  them  to 
any  crime,  but  to  avoid  theft,  robbery,  adnltoiy, 
breach  of  foith,  and  denial  of  a  deposit.  Two 
fiemale  slavct,  who  were  mid  to  be  deaeanesses 
(ministneX  were  pot  to  the  torUre  by  Plinius, 
but  nothing  un&tvoutable  to  the  Christians  could  be 
got  oat  of  Uiem :  the  governor  could  detect  nothing 
except  a  pervooe  and  extravagant  aupersUtion 
(auperstitionem  pnvam  et  tnraiodMUn).  Uec»> 
upon  he  asked  the  emperor's  advice,  for  the  con- 
tagion of  the  superstition  wot  spreading ;  yet  he 
thought  that  it  night  be  stopped.  The  Romana 
had  a  horror  of  secret  meetings,  especialljr  for  re- 
ligious celebrations,  and  they  had  experience  of 
their  mischief^  as  in  the  case  of  the  Beodianalia 
(lav.xzzix.  8)h  Thn  mode  no  distinction  between 
tiie  Christiana  and  othert  who  congrsgated  contrary 
to  law  :  nor  did  they  concern  thenuelvea  aboat  the 
particular  character  of  any  of  these  unions:  the 
Roman  policy  was  geneinlly  opposed  to  all  meetings 
at  irregular  times  or  places  x.  43).  **  It  is 
not  true,"  says  Dr.  Taylor  (jVeaseote  t/Okil  Law, 
p.  £79),  ''  that  the  primitive  Christiana  heM  their 
assemblies  in  the  ni^t  to  avoid  the  intenuptiona 
of  the  civil  power :  but  the  converse  of  that  phK 
position  is  true  in  the  utmost  latitude  ;  via.  that 
they  met  irith  molestations  from  that  qoartec,  be- 
outae  th«r  otaanbtiea  oren  noetamoL"  It  te- 
mahita  quettian  if  they  would  have  been  permitted 
to  hold  their  assemblies  in  the  day  time  ;  and  it  ia 
not  clear  that  they  would.  This  being  premiaed, 
the  emperor's  answer  is  mild  and  mcraf ul ;  mon 
mild  tun  the  pnctin  of  bit  gorenur  had  been,  mora 
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■eidtid  and  jut  this  the  pmesdingi  ci  the  lo- 
quiiitian,  ud  of  nuy  nligiow  peneeationi  among 
Christiana  tbemadrea:  m  appro tm  of  the  go- 
vernor's conduct,  u  ezplamed  in  his  letter,  and 
obeerres  that  no  general  rule  can  be  laid  down. 
Peruns  supposed  to  be  Chriatians  are  not  to  be 
aought  for :  if  they  are  accused  and  the  charge  u 
proved,  they  an  to  be  punished  ;  but  if  a  man 
aenied  the  chug^  atxl  nmld  pmre  it»  falsity  by 
ofiering  hit  ptsyea  to  the  heathen  gods  (diis  nos- 
tris),  howeTCT  suspected  he  may  have  been,  he  shall 
be  excused  in  respect  of  his  repentance.  Charges 
of  BGcmatuui  (libelli)  without  the  name  of  the  in- 
fonnant  oi  accuse^  mn  Mt  to  be  no«ved,as  they 
hid  been:  it  waaatkbgof  tbewotstexample,and 
nnsuited  to  the  age. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Epidolae  and  Prntgy- 
riau  of  Plinius  is  that  of  Venice,  1485,  4to.  One 
of  the  latest  and  beat  editions  is  that  of  J.  M. 
Oesner,  by  G.  II.  Schaefer,  Leipsig,  1805,  8to. 
The  best  edition  of  the  EpMolae  alone  is  said  to  be 
by  Cortius  and  Loi^lina,  Amsterdam,  1 734,  4to. 
SchaefiBr's  edition  contains  the  life  of  Plinius  by 
Celhuiiu,  who  has  gives  references  to  the  several 
passages  in  the  letters,  which  are  evidence  of  the 
facts.  There  is  a  much  more  elaborate  liie  by 
JMasson,  Amsteniam,  1709^  Svo.  There  ore  0«r- 
mma  tnoshtiflaB  of  the  Maithbe,  by  S.  lliiecfcld, 
1823—1829 ;  by  E.  A.  Selvnid,  1782,  &c ;  end 
by  J.  B.  Schaefrf.  1801,  Ae.  Then  m  on  English 
version  of  the  EpiMlolat  by  Lord  OmiT,  and  another 
by  W.  Hebnoth.  10.L.} 

PLl'NIUS  VALEBIA'NUS.  [VALHUANua^ 

PUNIUS.] 

PLISTONI'CUS  or  PLEISTONl'CUS 
(Bhttgripaan),  an  aneient  Greek  phyaioan,  a 
pupil  of  Praza^oias  (Cels.  De  Med-  i  praef.  p.  6), 
who  therefore  hved  probably  in  the  fourth  and  third 
ceotoriea  B.C.  He  appears  to  have  written  a  work 
•n  AoBlany  (Galen,  Cotmaent.  m  Hippoar.  "J)e 
NaL  Horn."  ii  6,  toI.  xt.  p.  136),  which  is  se- 
Teiol  times  mentioited  by  Oalen  (^DeAtraBUe^  c  1, 
to],  t.  p.  104  ;  Da  MeA.  Med.  i  3,  ii.  5,  It.  4, 
tal  X.  pp.  28, 1 10,  260 ;  De  Venae  Sett.  adv.  Eror 
tiMr.  cc  5,  6,  y(d.  XL  pp.  163,  IfiS;  De  SunpUe. 
Medioam.  Tmjptr,  ac  Facuit.  vi.  pruoem.  joi.  xi. 
g.  795  J  OmmemL  i»  ffippoer.  ••■  ^id.  Vjr 
lii.  12,  vol  xriL  pt.  ii.  p.  29  ;  Jdv.  Jutiem.  e.  5, 
Tot.  xriii.  pt.  i.  p.  270),  who  calls  him  one  of  the 
most  eminent  physidana  of  his  time  {De  Hxf^oer. 
et  Plat.  Deer.  viii.  5,  vol.  r.  p.  6S5).  He  is 
quoted  also  by  Pliny  (ff.  A^.  xi.  13,  48),  Atbe- 
nasM  (De^  iL  2S,  p.  45),  Oribosius  (CoU. 
Media.  TiL  27*  382),  and  Gariopontus  {De 
FAr.  c  7)<  N<ne  of  his  writtngs  are  now  ex- 
tant [W.A.G.] 

PUyCAMUa^  a  Onek  Kotptor,  whose  name  is 
inscribed  on  the  ^aith  of  a  group  of  two  statues, 
Bacchus  supported  by  Ampelus.  Besides  the  in- 
scription HAOKAMOC  f  noIHCE,  there  is  another 
eo  the  front  ot  the  ^ioth,  WKCIOH  CTN  HTP, 
irbieh  is  eridendy  «  bier  date.  (Boissard,  Aniiq. 
Sam.  p.  ir.  tab.  120 ;  Uontfaaoon,  Anliq.  E^iq. 
voLiLp.  11  ;  B.  Boehette,  Zs»e  d  .  Sdton.o. 
388,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.l 

PLOTINA,  POMPEIA,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Trajan,  was,  according  to  the  concunent 
teatiaMtny  of  all  the  writers  who  mention  her,  a 
woDMHt  of  extiaordinory  merits  and  firtue.  As 
■he  ascended  the  steps  of  the  palace  after  her 
husband's  aoeasrien,  she  taned  rooad  to  the 
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people,  and  took  them  to  witness  that  she  always 
desired  to  be  the  same  as  she  was  tfmi ;  and 

throughout  her  life  her  condact  was  regnlated  by 
this  principle.  She  also  increased  the  popnlari^ 
of  Trajan  by  repressing  the  exoctioas  of  lee  pro- 
curators. As  she  had  no  ehUdren,  she  persuaded 
her  husband  to  adopt  Hadrian,  to  whom  she  was 
much  attached ;  but  the'  statement  of  Dion  Qusius, 
that  her  iatercourse  with  Hadrian  was  of  a  criminal 
character,  is  exposed  to  all  that  ve  know  of  her 
character.  Plotina  snrrived  her  husband  and  died 
in  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  who  honoured  her  meno^ 
by  mourning  for  her  nine  days,  baiUing  a  tempfa 
in  her  honour,  and  by  conpouig  hymiN  hi  ber 
piaise.  Hadrian  likewise  erectra  in  benonr  of 
her  a  magnificent  tonple  at  Nenaiius  in  GanL 
(Dion  Cass.  IxviiL  5,  Ixix.  1,  10;  VXia.Pntg. 
S3,  84  ;  Aur.  Vict.  Epit  42.  {  21  ;  ^orUan. 
iladr.  4,  12.)  In  the  coin  aaiMxed  Pklina  is 
called  Augusta,  but  in  what  year  she  received 
that  title  is  uncertun.  When  Pliay  nronomced 
his  Panegyric,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  100,  sVe  bad  not 
yet  obtained  it  {Pait^.  84)';  but  an  aaeient 
inscription  infonns  us  that  she  was  so  called  in 
A.  D.  105.  (Eckhel,  toL  vL  p.  4fi5.) 


coiH  or  FLonn^  win  or  txa/ ah. 

PLOTl'NUS  (lUsrrHw),  the  originator  of  th« 
new  Platonic  system  (thou^  not  of  its  fundamental 
^inciples),  lived  so  Mduaivelyia  specnUtion,  that 
be  appeared  to  be  ashamed  of  his  own  bodily 
oigausation  {i^Ktt  fiif  ai/Txvrofuyif  in  h  wmmi 
*H,  Foipbyr.  Vila  FbUm,  c,  1  }  oomp.  Etmead.  i. 
4.  gS  14, 15),  and  would  tell  neither  his  parentis  his 
fbnfathers,  his  natiTe  country,  nor  his  birthday,  in 
order  to  avoid  the  celebration  of  it.  (Porphyr.  cc. 
1,  2.)  When  requested  to  «t  for  hi*  portrait,  he 
adccd,  whether  it  was  not  eooogh  to  bear  the  image 
inwhich  nature  bad  Teilediu,aM  whether  we  ought 
to  commit  die  folly  of  leaTin^  te  posterity  an  imago 
of  this  image?  so  that  bis  enthusiastic  friend, 
Amelius,  only  succeeded  in  getting  a  fisithful  por- 
trait of  him  by  introducing  an  artist  to  his  open 
lectines,  in  order  that  he  might  ohaecre  hisa 
aceimtely  and  then  paint  hik  froa  memory. 
(Poiphyr.  I.e.)  Accordtnjs  l»  0tdda«  and  others, 
he  was  bom  at  LycopoUs  (SiTOtth)  in  Egypt. 
That  he  was  of  Roman  descent,  or  at  least  bom  of 
a  freed  man  of  Rome,  is  conUctared  with  great 
probability  &om  his  name.  Porphyiy  coald  gife 
very  little  infoimation  raopecting  bis  eadier  life,  at 
least  from  any  jismMif  canmuiicatioa.  He 
leaned,  howercr,  that  ho  had  been  M  fimn  the 
nurse^s  breast  up  to  his  eighth  year,  although  be 
was  already  sent  to  school;  that  in  his  twenty- 
eighth  year  the  impulse  to  stady  philosophy  wa* 
awakened  in  him,  but  that  not  obtoining  sotisfii^ 
tion  from  the  teacher  he  attended  (who  was  named 
AlnaDdiient),  he  fell  into  a  state  of  great  anxie^, 
and  was  than  bnngbt  bra  friend  to  A  mmonia* 
Saccaa  ;  that  fnw  that  nay  forward  he  remained 
Gontinaonsly  wiUi  Amatooiw  for  elsven  yaar^ 
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until  in  his  thirty -ninth  year  tha  deaire  he  ezpe- 
riencel  to  learn  the  philosophy  of  the  Persinus  and 
Indiana,  induced  him  to  join  the  expedition  of  the 
emperor  Gordian  (4-  o.  242).  After  the  deuth  of 
Gordiui  he  retreated  with  great  difiiculty  to  An- 
tiocb,  «ad  from  thence  went,  in  bi»  fortieth  year, 
ta  Bwne.  There  be  held  commnnication  with 
•ome  ftf  indiyiduab,  but  kept  the  doctrines  of 
AmmoQiu  secret,  aa  he  had  concerted  to  do  with 
two  others  of  the  some  school,  namely,  Herenniua 
and  Origen.  Even  after  Herenniua  and  Origes 
had  successively,  in  opposition  to  the  agreement, 
begQn  to  make  known  these  doctrines  in  their 
booiti,  Plotinus  continued  only  to  make  use  of  them 
in  oral  communications  (it  -rfli  'A^Mflou  auvov- 
'  atas  wotoiiAtyot  rAi  iiarptedi),  in  order  to  excite 
his  Mends  to  investigation,  which  communications, 
however,  according  to  the  testimony  of  Amelius, 
were  characterisea  br  great  want  of  order  and 
superfluity  of  words  (4*'  Si  i|  iiarpie^ ....  droflai 
irK^PUt  KM  woAAqt  ^vtfplas,  PorphyT.  c.  3),  until, 
in  the  first  year  of  the  reigo  of  Oallienus  (254), 
he  w«8  induce4  by  hii  friends  to  express  himself  in 
writing  apon  the  subjects  treated  of  in  his  oral 
commonicadons  (yptt^ty  rds  Jfia-ixro^irar  ilro- 
64<rtij,  Porph.  c  4).  In  this  manner  when,  ten 
years  later,  Porphyry  came  to  Rome  and  joined 
himself  to  Plotinus,  twenty-one  books  of  very 
various  contents  had  been  already  composed  by 
him,  which  were  only  diiperseii,  however,  with 
discretion  and  put  into  the  hands  of  the  initiated. 
{lb.  c  4.)  Dnring  the  six  years  that  Porphyry 
lived  with  Plotinus  at  Rome,  the  latter,  at  the  in- 
•tigalion  of  Amelina  and  Porphyry,  wrote  twenty- 
thrM  booki  on  the  subjects  which  had  been 
•ewneatly  discnsaed  in  their  meedngs,  to  whieh  sine 
books  wore  afterwards  added,  (Porphyry  hod  re- 
tuned  to  SleUy  in  the  year  268.)  Of  the  iifty- 
CiHir  booka  of  notbus.  Porphyry  rsraarks,  that 
the  first  tWMt^-one  were  of  a  lighter  character, 
that  only  Uie  twenty-three  following  were  the  pror 
duction  of  die  matured  powers  of  the  author,  and 
that  the  other  nine,  especially  the  four  last,  were 
evidently  written  with  dimmished  vigour.  Al- 
though Por^Tiy^  jndgnient,  hewerav  mi^t  onlj 
have  ^proved  of  the  edition  which  he  had  himself 
arranged,  yet  be  has  carefnlly  given  ffie  tOlei  to  all 
three  of  the  pordons,  as,  with  Stde  variadon,  they 
again  appear  in  the  Enneads.  (cc.  5,  6.) 

The  correction  of  his  writings  PIotiBus  himself 
committed  to  the  cue  of  Porphyry,  for  on  account 
of  the  weaknen  of  hia  aight  he  never  read  them 
through  »  second  time,  to  nj  nothing  of  making 
correcdonsi  "intent  simply  upon  the  matter,  he  was 
alike  careless  of  orthography,  of  the  division  of  the 
■yllafalei,  and  the  clearness  of  his  handwridng. 
He  was  accustomed,  however,  to  think  out  his  con- 
ceptions so  comfdetely,  that  what  he  had  sketched 
oat  in  his  nind  seemed  copied  as  though  from  a 
'book.  He  could  always,  with  the  utmost  confi- 
dence, take  up  the  thread  of  the  investigadon 
when  he  had  broken  off,  without  being  obliged  to 
read  the  |mGedin|[  para^jnqth  anew,  even  thongh 
fbingn  inreatigttioni  might  Imve  ffiled  up  the  in- 
terrmiing  time.  He  Hved  at  the  nme  time  with 
htmseflf  and  with  others,  and  the  inward  activity 
of  Ilia  spirit  only  oeaaed  daring  the  bonra  of  sleep, 
which,  moreover,  this  very  activity,  as  well  as  the 
■eantiness  of  food  to  which  he  had  accustomed 
himael^  gnatlr  atvidged  (oc  7*  8} ;  even  bread 
'  faoatf  he  fiat  seldom  esjoyed  (e.  8),  osd  when  anf- 


furing  from  pains  of  the  rtomoeh  denied  himself  iIm 
balh  as  well  as  treacle  (a  kind  that  was  made  of 
viper's  flesh  and  poppies),  the  latter  because  he 
ffenemlly  abstained  from  flesh  altogether,  (c.  2,  ih. 
Kreuzer.)  His  written  style  was  close  (ffvrroWi), 
pregnant  (rcXiivous),  and  richer  in  thougfata  thtui 
m  words,  yet  enthuHattie,  and  alwwa  pointing 
entirely  to  the  main  object  (licwoWr  ^pd{W, 
c  14).  Probably  he  was  more  eloquent  in  his  otal 
communications,  and  was  said  to  be  very  dever  in 
finding  the  appropriate  word,  even  if  he  fiuled  in 
accuracy  on  the  whole.  Be^de  this,  the  beauty  of 
his  person  was  increased  when  dUcouning  ;  his 
countenance  was  lighted  up  with  genius,  and  co- 
vered with  small  drops  of  perspiration.  Although 
he  received  quesdoos  in  a  gentle  and  friendly 
manner,  yet  be  knew  well  bow  to  answer  them 
forcibly  or  to  exhotut  them.  For  three  whole 
days,  on  one  oecadon,  he  dfacaiped  widi  Porphyry 
the  rehuion  of  the  soul  to  the  body,  (c  13.) 
He  ever  expressed  himself  with  the  great  warmdi 
of  acknowledgment  leepecting  any  successful  at- 
tempts of  his  younger  finends  ;  as,  for  example, 
respecdng  a  poem  by  Porphyry.  Immoral  uiD- 
ciples  he  met  by  exddng  opposition  against  tnem. 
(c  15.) 

At  a  time  when,  notwithstanding  the  reigning 
demoralisation,  a  deep  religious  need  was  awakened, 
noble  minds,  which  had  not  yet  obtained  aadsfiw- 
tion  firom  the  open  teaching  of  Christianity,  must 
have  attached  themselves  with  great  confidence 
and  aSecdon  to  a  personality  so  fnught  with  de^ 
reflection  as  was  that  of  Plodnns.  It  was  apt 
only  men  of  science  like  the  philosophers  Amelias, 
Porphyry,  the  physicians  Panlinna,  Enstodiiiia,  and 
Zethus  the  Arab,  who  regarded  b!ra  with  deep 
respect,  but  even  senaton  and  other  statesmen  did 
so  as  welL  One  of  them,  named  Rogatianus, 
respected  him  to  tueh  a  degree,  that  he  stripped 
himself  of  his  dignity  (he  bad  attained  the  praetorian 
rankj  and  renounnd  all  kind  of  luxury ;  this  he 
did,  Dowever,  to  his  own  bodily  comfort,  for  having 
been  previously  lame  both  in  his  hands  and  feet, 
he  perfectly  recovered  by  this  umple  iwhit  of  living 
the  ose  of  oU  his  limbs,  (a  7.J  Even  women 
attached  themselves  to  him,  ntd  his  honse  was 
filled  witii  yoijths  and  maidens,  whom  their  djing 
parents  had  entrusted  to  bis  direction,  tie  did 
not  either  appear  at  all  deficient  in  the  practical 
skill  that  was  requisite  to  manage  their  affairs. 
His  sharp  penetnlting  judgment  and  good  sense 
m  such  matters  ore  highly  extolled  (ell),  and 
the  care  with  which  he  looked  thn^  ml  the 
accounts  respecdng  their  fortune  is  much  pmised 
(c9). 

Ht!  enjnyed  the  favour  of  the  emperor  QaHienus 
and  the  empress  Salonina  to  such  a  degree,  that  he 
obtained  almost  the  rebuilding  of  two  destroyed 
towns  in  Campania,  with  the  view  of  their  being 
governed  according  to  the  laws  of  Plato  (c.  15). 
Even  envy  itself  was  constrained  to  acknowledge 
his  worth.  It  is  said  that  the  attempt  of  a  certain 
Alexandrian,  named  Olympius  (who  for  a  short 
time  had  been  a  pupil  of  Ammonias),  to  iniun 
Phitinus  by  magical  arts  (dtrrpoSoKfjam  avrdv 
fMyt6ms)  recoiled  upon  himself^  and  revenged 
itself  on  him  by  causing  the  contraction  of  all  his 
liKbs.  It  is  further  related,  that  an  &yptinii 
priest,  in  the  tem^e  of  Isis,  essayed  in  the  pre- 
sence of  Plotinm  to  make  his  attending  SaffMM' 
appear,  hat  that  nitead  of  this  a  god  pmeHted 
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Ti'imsclf  u  the  protecting  >|Hrit  of  the  philosopher, 
whoae  high  dignity  the  Egyptian  conld  now  no 
longsr  c«U  in  «{uestion.  Thete  relitloiu,  occurring 
BB  Uiey  do  in  the  eompantively  sober-minded 
Porphyry  («.  10 ; 

p.  198,  Coacj,  are  well  worthy  of  obwrration,  m 
chantcteristie  of  the  tendenciet  of  that  age,  bow- 
ever  little  disposed  we  may  be  to  attach  any  reality 
to  them.  Although  Plotinw  only  attached  any 
fnlth  to  the  prophecies  of  the  attrologen  a^r  a 
seardiiag  ezamioation  (c  15,  extr.),  yet  ho  believed, 
u  that  Egyptian  did  fcomp,  Ennaul.  iit.  4),  in 
protecting  siuriu  of  higher  and  tower  ranks,  and 
not  lew,  probably,  in  the  power  of  calling  tbem  up 
through  intense  meditatioii,  or  of  working  upon 
diose  at  a  diatanw  by  toagie.  It  wot  not  indeed 
to  hia  indindnal  power,  Iwt  to  the  divine  power, 
gained  by  liuon,  that  he  ascribed  this  miraculoua 
sgency,  but  he  would  none  the  more  adcnowledge 
thnt  the  gods  had  any  iodividoal  interest  in  him- 
xelf,  and  on  one  occasion  be  put  olF  Ameliiis'  re- 
quest to  share  with  him  in  »  ncrifice,  with  the 
words,  **  Those  gods  oi  yonn  mut  come  to  me, 
not  I  to  them.'*  (c  10.) 

After  Plotinus's  death,  Amelins  inquired  of  the 
Dttlphic  Apollo  whither  his  lonl  was  gone,  and 
received  in  iifiy-one  lame  hexameters  an  ardent 
panegyric  on  the  philosopher,  in  which  he  was 
cvlebrated  as  mild  aud  good,  with  a  soul  aspiring  to 
Ute  dtiriuity,  loved  of  God,  and  a  fortunate  searcher 
after  truth  ;  now,  it  was  said,  he  abides  like 
Miiios,  Rhadamontbus,  Aeacus,  Plato,  and  Pytha- 
gonia,  where  friendship,  undisturbed  joy  (e^^po- 
vupri),  and  love  to  Deity  are  enthroned,  in  Mow- 
ship  with  the  ever-blessed  spirits  (Mfimtn,  c.  22). 
Porphyry,  hia  biogmpher,  adds,  that  he  had  raised 
kis  soul  to  the  contempIaUon  of  the  supreme  and 
personal  Ood  not  without  success,  and  that  th^  Deity 
appean4  to  him  to  be  lometiiing  elevated  above  all 
body  and  fbiiti,  beyond  thought  and  imagination  ; 
yea,  that  during  his  own  intercourse  with  him.  he 
(Pkidnna)  bod,  by  a  tmnacendent  enorgy  of  soul. 
/o»r  Hmm  risen  to  a  perfect  union  wita  Ood,  and 
eooienes  that  ho  himself,  during  a  life  of  sixty- 
eight  years,  had  only  once  attuned  that  elevation, 
(c  25;  comp.  Plotin.  Ennead,  r.  5.  §3.)  The 
Bcknowtedgments  of  Longinus,  however,  speak  for 
more  for  t^  influence  which  Plotinus  exercised  on 
the  miod  of  his  age,  thiui  do  the  maniEested  Deity 
•r  the  admiring  love  of  Porphyry,  That  excellent 
critic  had  at  first  (having  been  himself  a  constant 
hearer  of  Anunonius  and  Origcn)  regarded  Plotinus 
with  contempt  (c.  20),  and  even  after  bis  death 
could  not  profess  any  kind  of  agreement  with  most 
of  his  doctrines  ;  indeed  he  had  written  agninit 
Plotinna's  doctrine  of  ideaa,  and  not  given  in  to 
the  anawets  of  Porphyry  and  Amelias  ;  yet  still 
he  was  most  anxious  to  get  perfect  copies  of  his 
books,  and  extolled  at  once  the  pregnancy  of  tbeir 
style  and  the  philosophical  treatment  of  the  inTe»- 
tuationa,  In  th«  sam«  manner  he  expnsoes  bim- 
s^  IB  bis  work  on  final  causes,  and  also  m  a  letter 
written  before  the  death  of  Plodnui ;  in  these 
writings  he  unconditionally  prefers  our  Lycopolitan, 
not  only  to  the  other  philooophers  of  his  time, 
whether  Platonics,  Stoics,  or  Peripatetics,  but  also 
to  Nuuienins,  Cnmius,  Moderatus,  and  Thrasyllas, 
more  cspeoaliy  in  nlisrence  to  the  fuBneas  of  the 
objects  tt«ated  of  (vpoCAiffUtra),  the  originality  of 
the  manner  in  which  they  were  ^scnssed  (fp*f 
9««f&u  Wuf  xf»l<^fHMii  Aualiiu  ia  in  thu 


respect  placed  by  his  side),  and  the  closeness  of  the 
reasoning,  (cc.  21,  22.) 

When  suffering  from  pain  in  the  bowels,  Plo- 
tinus used  no  other  meaDa  than  doily  rubbing,  and 
left  this  off  when  th<^  men  who  asaistad  hhn  died 
of  the  pest  (a.  D.  263).  Suidna  (who,  however,  is 
not  to  be  relied  on)  says,  tliat  Plotinus  himself  was 
attacked  by  the  plague ;  Porphyry  on  the  contrary 
(c.  1 5)  states,  that  the  omission  of  these  tubbings 
produced  only  disease  of  the  throat  (n^roTxat), 
which  gradually  became  disjointed,  so  that  at  last 
he  became  speechless,  weak  of  vision,  and  coi>- 
tracted  both  in  hands  and  feet  Plotinus,  there- 
fore, withdrew  to  the  country  seat  of  his  deceased 
friend  Zethus  in  Campania,  and,  according  to  Eo- 
stochitts,  passed  by  Puteoli.  Then  was  only  one 
of  bis  friends  prssent  In  the  neighbourhood  when 
h«  died  (Porphyry  had  been  obliged  to  go  on 
account  of  health  to  Lilyhaeura  in  Sicily,  and 
Amelins  wns  on  a  journey  to  Apomeia  in  Syria), 
and  of  him  he  took  leave  in  the  following  words : 

Thee  have  I  waited  for,  but  now  I  seek  to  lead 
bade  the  Dirine  principle  within  me  to  the  Ood 
who  is  all  in  idl."  At  his  hat  breath.  Porphyry 
relates  that  a  dragon  glided  from  under  the  bed,  and 
escaped  through  an  opening  in  the  wnll.  (c  2.) 

Ill  reference  to  former  systems  of  Grecian  phi- 
losophy, we  are  fully  able  to  point  out,  for  the 
most  part  with  decirion,  how  fm  they  bad  prepared 
the  way  for  Plotinus  by  earlin'  developments,  and 
how  much  the  peculiarity,  both  of  their  natter  and 
their  form,  gained  by  his  additional  and  creative 
reflections  It  is  not  so  easy,  however,  to  dedde 
by  what  peculiar  ideaa  Ph)tinat  compressed  the 
New  Platonic  doctrinei  into  Aat  qrsteniatic  fonn 
in  which  they  lie  before  us  In  tbe  EhmkuU.  Ttds 
result,  indeed,  we  iiuy  see  was  prepared  for  by  the 
philosophical  efforts  qf  ahpost  two  centuries.  On 
the  one  side,  Philon  and  others  had  attempted  to 
bring  the  Emanation- theory,  peculiar  to  the  East, 
into  hannony  with  the  flower  of  the  HellenisUc 
philosophy,  namely  with  Platonism  ;  on  the  other 
side,  variont  Oreeka  had  attempted  partly  to  per- 
fect and  complete  this  theory,  as  tbe  mature  fruit 
of  tbe  Greek  philosophic  spirit,  by  a  selection  from 
the  Platonic  Aristotelian,  and  Stoic  doctrines,  partly 
(as  a  satisfaction  for  the  religious  wants  of  the  age) 
to  base  upon  it  tlie  elements  of  the  symbolism  and 
the  fiuth  both  of  the  Oriental  and  Gndan  nil* 
gions.  With  reference  to  the  hitter,  dwt  whUi 
tirst  of  all  had  sprung  out  of  the  religions  wants  of 
the  age,  was  aflerwuds  continued  in  tbe  hope  of 
raising  a  barrier  against  the  spread  of  the  Christian 
doctrines,  by  ennobling  the  various  polytheistic 
reli^ons,  and  by  pointing  to  their  common  and 
rational  basis.  But  as,  on  the  one  hand,  the  Ori- 
ental Emanation- theory,  with  its  hidden  and  aelf- 
exclnding  deity,  could  not  strike  iu  roots  in  the 
soil  of  the  Grecian  philosaphy,  so  neither,  on  the 
other  hand,  could  the  euectic  and  syncretic  at- 
tempts of  Plutarch,  Maximua  Tyrins,  and  others, 
satis^r  the  reqaisitions  of  a  regular  philosophy  of 
religion.  Without  altogether  renouncing  these 
syncretic  and  eclectic  attempts,  or  rejecting  the  new 
intnitional  method  of  the  Oriental  EAiahfition- 
theorics,  Numenius  and  his  contemporary  Cronins 
appeared  to  be  striving  to  make  theae  several  systems 
accessiUe  to  die  Grecian  dUectiea.  In  fkcb  of 
emanations  from  Uie  dinne  self- revealing  aaaence, 
which  become  more  and  nore  finite  in  proportion 
ai  they  stand  fnrtfaer  from  the  godhead,  NiutHua% 
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^naeliiiig  noucT  to  Phto,  inlNtitatet  the  dev»- 
lopmant  of  eiertuil  ideas,  by  the  intuition  (3(wf>fa) 
•f  the  tepante  and  independent  soul,  as  directed 
to  that  absolute  and  unchangable  DiTine  essence 
from  which  it  first  proceeded.  The  unconditional 
existence,  or  the  good^  is  not  supposed  to  enter 
into  this  development ;  but  its  fluctuating  image, 
the  soul,  by  virtue  of  its  innate  intuition,  can  ex- 
plain the  hidden  fiiUnesa  of  the  original  being,  and 
by  virtue  of  its  peculiar  striving  (f^crii),  can  set 
it,  OS  it  were,  oui  of  itself^  and  so  sepanUe  in  itself 
the  soul  and  the  ^irlb  now  fa  Amnomaa 
Saceaa  entend  into  each  ■  logical  modification  of 
the  Emanatioii-tbew;  we  cannot  decide,  neither  do 
we  know  bow  far  he  surceased  his  teachers  in  the 
ibnn  of  his  logical  definitions.  We  only  learn  that 
he  pointed  out  the  unanimity  of  Plato  and  Aris- 
totle in  their  essential  doctrines,  and  chose  them 
for  hia  leaders.  (Hierodca,  da  Provideut.  apt  Phot 
Cod.  314,  251.)  According  to  the  lore-mentioned 
nnthorityof  Porphyry,  Plotinus  bad  joined  )iim- 
ieir  imfiriE^  to  Ammonius  in  the  first  years  of  his 
residence  in  Rome,  and  even,  afterwards,  when  he 
had  the  coomeiitariea  of  Severus,  Croniiu,  Nume- 
uius,  OniuK,  Atttcus,  AS  also  those  of  the  Petipa- 
tetics,  AspaaiuB,  AlexaDdor,  Adrastus,  read  in  their 
meetings,  without  at  the  some  time  following 
them,  the  spirit  of  hia  former  teacher  was  predo- 
minant in  aU  their  investigationE.  (Porphyr.  c.14.) 
Agninet  the  chat^  of  having  copied  Numcnius, 
Ameliiia  hnd  defended  him  in  a  letter  to  Porphyry 
(Porpli.  17,  where  the  ktter  referred  to  is  given)  ; 
and  indeed  from  the  worthless  fragmenU  that  hava 
been  handed  down  to  us  from  the  books  of  Nume- 
iiius,  wo  could  well  judge  of  tlie  matter,  even  if 
Plotinus  had  simply  suipassed  that  Platonic  in  a 
few  important  points,  and  not  in  his  whole  method 
of  phiiosoriiisiug. 

With  the  doctrine*  of  Aristotle,  of  the  Pytha- 
gorenni  and  Stoics,  of  Ileiycleitus,  of  the  Elcatics, 
of  Anaxagoru  and  Empedocles,  our  philosopher 
was  clearly  acquainted  ;  he  appropriates  much 
from  them,  and  opposes  much  often  with  great 
aciiteneu ;  as,  for  example,  in  the  books  on  the 
difTerent  apeciea  of  existence,  the  Catejjories. 
(£WiKiu/.  Tu.  1 — 3  ;  camp.  Trendelenburg's  Hu- 
toritche  Beitr'dge  xttr  Philosopher  1st  vol,  Ga- 
duciie  dtar  Katefforienieire.)  Pbito,  however,  is 
his  constant  guide  and  master.  In  bim  h«  finds 
the  very  bus  and  point  of  his  philosophy  more  or 
lest  distinctly  hinted  at ;  he  qaolet  him  often  with 
a  ban  **ipsB  dixit,"  is  fond  of  joining  hU  own 
apeculationa  npon  hia  remarks,  and  of  exhibiting 
his  own  agreement  with  tliat  great  Atheniao. 
This  connection  with  Plato  is  prohnbly  common  to 
him  with  Numenius  is  also  the  criliol  method  of 
«xanining  the  other  QKcian  aystems,  which  was 
borrowed  fran  Aristotle.  But  to  him  Plato  woa 
not,  as  with  Numenius,  the  At^c  Moses  ;  on  the 
«onliBn',  he  appears  almost  designedly  to  aroid 
any  raMrenoe  to  the  Oriental  philosophy  and  reli- 
gion ;  he  attempts  to  find  all  this  under  the  veil  of 
tho  Greek  mytholnCT,and  points  out  here  the  germ 
of  hia  own  philosophiGal  and  religious  convictions. 
Uf  the  Egyptian  and  other  Oriental  doctrines  of 
religion  he  hardly  makes  any  mention  at  all  ;  and 
yet  to  one  who  was  a  bom  Egyptian,  and  hod 
penetrated  so  far  into  Asia,  such  knowledge  could 
not  have  been  wanting^  Plotinns,  therefore,  can- 
not ha  accused  of  that  commixture  and  fidufrcatitn 
df  the  Oriental  mythology  and  myatidim,  which  ia 
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Platonic  school.  Probably  it  was  at  his  snggestjoo 
that  Amelius  and  Porphyry  had  written  against 
the  misuse  which  alreaay  began  to  be  made  of  the 
doctrines  of  Zoroaster.  Pophyiy  (JMotm,  e.  16) 
mentions  these  writing  in  comwction  with  tbe 
book  which  Plotinus  auned  against  the  Gnostics, 
and  there  can  be  no  doubt  but  that  in  this  discne- 
sion  he  had  to  deal  tito  with  the  Cftrtfluni  GnoMica. 
It  is  only  their  arbitrary  Emanation-pbantosiea, 
however,  their  doctrines  of  matter  and  evil,  and 
tbeir  astrological  Sialism  that  he  eppoeea ;  the 
Christian  doctrines  respecting  salvation,  which  wan 
rather  veiled  than  revealed  fay  them,  he  leaves  en- 
tirely untouched  ;  also  in  the  different  explanatioaa 
he  gives  of  hi«  threefold  principle,  he  makes  no  re- 
ference tQ  the  Christian  Trinity.  Porphyry  was 
the  first  to  enter  decidedly  into  the  litta  a^iost 
tbe  Christian  revektion,  and  we  must  attribBto  it 
to  the  manner  in  which  be  viewed  the  task  com- 
mitted to  his  care,  that  in  the  books  of  Plotinns, 
which  were  edited  by  him,  he  introduced  no  un- 
favourable reference  whatever  to  a  religion  which 
he  detested. 

In  order  to  estimate  these  writings  correctiy,  we 
ought  not  to  forget  that  they  originated  for  the 
most  part  in  some  question  or  other  of  temporary 
interest  Only  a  few  of  them  cnn  be  considered 
as  the  commencements  of  a  complete  development 
of  their  respective  subjects ;  as,  lor  example,  tho 
three  books  on  philosophical  problems  (iv,  ^—B), 
on  the  dUferent  ^ledea  of  existeitee  (vi.  1 — 3). 
and  on  unil^and  uniformity  (vi.  4 — £) ;  yet  it 
woidd  be  difficult  to  unite  even  them  in  one  conti- 
nuous series  of  investigations,  nnd  still  more  so  the 
others,  especially  those  that  were  completed  in  the 
firat  period,  which,  however,  bear  more  than  those 
of  the  other  periods  the  character  of  sepanto  tmr 
tises,  being  adapted  only  in  Mme  few  respects  to 
stand  in  connection  with  them.  We  need  not, 
therefore,  blame  Porphyry,  that  despairing  of  all 
such  attempts,  he  has  divided  and  arranged  the  books 
according  to  the  simiUuity  of  their  subject-matter  ; 
perhaps  it  would  have  been  still  better  if  he  hod 
eatintj/  separated  the  treatises  of  the  first  period 
from  those  of  both  the  others,  and  arranged  con- 
secutively each  of  the  other  divisions  eepanttelr 
fur  itael^  on  the  very  same  principles  by  which 
he  had  already  been  guided.  These  chronological 
reference*  would,  at  Inatt  have  necesutnted  a  more 
complete  discusuon  of  Plotiuas^  system,  howevor 
little  it  might  have  been  pncticable  to  trace  the 
gradual  development  of  that  system  in  the  mind  of 
the  author,  ^e  fundamenbu  and  main  doctrines 
of  it  appear  to  have  been  fixed  when  he  first  began 
to  write  (which  was  at  a  tolerably  mature  period 
of  life),  only  in  the  eariier  periods  they  seem  to 
have  beoi  concealed  behind  the  particalai  object 
he  had  in  view,  more  than  was  the  case  in  these 
elaboiadona  of  a  later  date,  which  were  directed 
towards  the  elucidation  of  the  essential  features  of 
his  own  peculiar  system.  In  these  latter  writ- 
ings, the  endeavour  which,  as  far  as  we  can 
judge,  chaneterised  Plotinns  mora  than  any  othw 
phifoeopher  <^  his  ose,  was  especiaOy  prominrat, 
the  endeavour,  nom^y,  to  pave  the  way  to  the 
solution  of  any  question  by  a  careful  discussion 
of  the  difficulties  of  the  case.  However  nnsatie- 
fitctor>'  this  process  may  generally  have  proved, 
yet  the  inugnt  which  it  horded  into  the  peca- 
liarity  of  the  problems  was  only  second  to  that 
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of  Amtotle  lumid^  wbotn  in  Uiil  nipect  hs 
■ppeus  to  hare  ehoaen  u  hia  niMter. 

The  difficolif  of  comprehending  aod  s{^irecaatiDg 
th«  ajBtem  of  Plotiniu  it  greaUy  incieued,  not 
•nly  hj  the  want  of  any  tyatematic  and  identific 
txubittoii  of  it,  and  the  coBsaquent  tediona  iep»- 
titions,  tnt  also  hy  the  imposailuUtT  of  finding  in 
Mich  a  maaa  of  iat^ted  tteatitet  the  connecUon  of 
the  parta  and  the  foundaUon  of  the  whole  ajaton. 
Na  traatiaea  like  the  Tbeaetetua  and  Sophiatea  of 
Plato,  whicb  undertake  to  develops  and  fijc  the  idea 
of  knowledge,  and  of  ita  objecta,  an  to  be  found  in 
ika  BwHU  of  PlDtiouB ;  and  hem  this  eilcnm- 
ttuwt  we  can  tea  haw  the  denva  for  a  auictly 
•eiaDtific  fbotidation  in  the  philosophy  of  the  age 
had  been  loM.  The  middle  point  of  the  ayatem, 
however,  may  be  regarded  as  iuTolred  in  the  doc- 
trinea  of  a  thiieefold  principle,  and  of  pure  inbiition. 
We  find,  if  not  a  fully  ntiabctoiy,  yet  at  any  rate 
a  TigoTOQ)  attempt  to  eatabliih  theae  pointa  in  the 
argument,  that  true  knowledge  is  not  attained  ao 
long  as  the  knowing  and  the  known,  anbject  and 
object,  are  separate  from  each  other.  We  truat, 
•aye  Plotinns,  to  our  sense- perceplioiw,  and  yet 
wa  an  i^nofut  what  it  »  in  them  wfaieti  belongs 
tothaebjecta  then]aelvea,and  what  to  the  afibetioni 
of  the  aubject.  Moreover,  sense  can  giaap  only  an 
image  (cISttAor)  of  the  object,  not  the  o^act  itaelf, 
which  ever  lemains  beyond  it.  In  the  nme  way 
the  apirit  cannot  know  the  spiritoai  (rd  twrrcl)  ao 
long  as  it  ia  ttparate  from  it ;  and  if  any  one 
would  aSim  that  tha  qnrit  and  the  qtbitoal  may 
aomewhere  or  oth»  be  snitod,  yet  itill  nir  thongbts 
wooU  only  be  tyjpes  {at  Mnfv*"  "riwn  fmnntu), 
tjr^  it  may  be  of  a  teal  external  exiatence ;  an 
existence,  however,  which  the  mind  can  nevor  be 
lare  that  it  haa  grasped,  and  which  (whether  ex- 
iatenca  be  a  apiriUiol  thmg  or  not)  mnat  preaent 
iladf  U  v»  aa  prcmiaea,  judgmantt,  or  propoaitiona 
(*.£.Sl,Gomp.T.3.Hl— 8).  Todes^oftnith 
alugetber,  be  considered,  notwithstanding  this,  to 
ba  eqoival^t  to  n  denial  of  mind  itself.  Accord- 
>n0y*  V  Bxut  of  necessity  presuppose  knowledg^ 
trub,  and  existence ;  we  must  admit  that  the  real 
spirit  caniea  every  thing  (spiritual)  is  itself,  not 
neidy  their  types  or  images ;  and  that  for  this 
my  teaaon  there  is  no  need  of  any  demonstration 
<s  ^uaiantee  of  truth  ;  but,  ratlier,  that  truth 
carries  its  own  evidence  to  the  souL  ('H  jvrt*; 
cAMtmaiwtn^mroaara  IXAy  cUa'  javif,  ib.  §  2.) 
The  tno  aoul  cannot  theielbie  deceive;  and  its 
knowledgo  ia  nothing  lepreaentational,  uncertain, 
or  borrowed  bom  other  sourcea  (§  1).  This  argu- 
mentation, diieeted  as  well  against  the  Stoics  a«  the 
atomatic  Sensationaliats  (comp.  vl  1,  §  28,  ii.  6. 
§  1.  iil  6.  g  6,  iv.  4.  g  23,  5.  S  3, 3.  §  18,  i.  4.  §  10, 
vi.  7.  S  9),  now  breaks  oS^  and  leads  immediately 
to  conudeiations,  in  which  tiie  mind  ia  resided  as 
acanucalpriiKijde,  not  akoDwingprindf^  The 
conduaion  of  this  ttain  of  reasoning  is  found  in  the 
third  book  of  the  Enneads,  which  starts  from  the 
question,  whether  the  self- conscious  (rowr)  sub- 
ject, in  order  to  separata  the  thinking  from  the 
thought,  pnsnppoKa  an  inherent  multiplicity  j  or 
wheuec  Uie  aim|^  me  can  comprehend  itseIC 
The  former  Plotinua  caimot  admit  as  valid,  since 
en  such  a  suppotiUon,  self  and  knowledge,  the 
Eomprehendiag  princi[^e  and  the  comprehended, 
wouhl  be  aepamted  from  each  other ;  he  cannot 
nmoonce  tha  idea  of  a  pure  telf- com prehentitw, 
without  at  the  *ume  time  renouncing  the  know^ 


ledge  of  every  thing  that  can  be  thought  of  like- 
wise (v,  S,  1 1,  camp.  IS  4,  S). 

After  an  acute  development  of  the  difficultiea 
which  oppoae  themselves  to  the  idea  of  an  abso- 
lutely simple  aelf-conadouaaess,  Plotinue  attempts 
to  vAn  them  by  the  aappnsition  that  the  eaaencv 
of  the  soul  is  a  spontaneoua  activity,  and  that  ttV- 
conscionanees  is  to  be  regarded  as  including  at 
once  thinking  itaelf — tbe  thinking  principle;  and 
the  object  thought  (v.  3.  gg  5,  S,  5.  §  1).  Frnn 
thia  it  follows  still  further,  that  the  pure  spirit  - 
(that  which  dOea  not  strive  to  wwk  out  of  itself) 
Uvea  necessarily  in  «  atata  of  self-consciousness  and 
self-knowledge;  that  tbe  hnnan  nHrit,  however, 
developes  iu  pure  activity  only  ao  nr  a«  it  masters 
the  soul,  with  which  it  is  connected  by  the  txmd 
of  a  mediating  thought  (Sidroia),  and  reats  simply 
upon  itself  (v.  3.  §7)>  Lastly,  it  ia  concludiid 
that  the  human  spirit  can  only  know  the  divine 
and  tbe  spiritmU,  ao  far  oa  it  knows  itself 
(L  &).  In  wlf-knowkdge,  thought  and  existence 
fall  abaolutely  together  {  far  the  former  ia  im- 
plied in  the  proceaa  of  knowing,  tho  latter  in 
se//or  tbe  me  (vl  I.  §  1).  So  likewise  in  all  ime 
knowledge,  tho  object  mnat  be  comprehended  im- 
mediiMg  (v.  9.  §  13),  and  have  reference  to  tbe 
ideaa  wnich  are  innate  in  the  aoul  itselt  Medi- 
tation, or  meditating  thought,  can  only  be  regarded 
aa  tho  iray  to  truth  (iv.  4.  §  12),  without  being 
ever  able  to  reach  it  (v.  5.  1,  3,  S,  il.  §  4,  comp. 
i.  3.  §§  4,  5,  8.  %  2).  Nay,  nnconditiimed  Being, 
or  tha  Godhead,  cannot  be  gtufei  by  thinking,  or 
adence,  only  by  inhiition  (vapoiwio,  vL  9.  S  4,  7. 
§  85).  In  this  pure  intuition,  the  good,  or  the  abso- 
Inttt  being,  fpam  upon  itself  through  the  medium  of 
our  own  spirits  (vi.  7.  g§  16, 34,  vi.  6.  g  7,8,  g  1 9, 9. 
§  4,  iv.  4.  §  2,  V.  3.  g  3).  To  close  the  eye  agamst  alt 
things  transient  and  variable  (olof  ft^owra  S'fnv, 
i.  6.  S  8),  to  laiae  oursolrea  to  this  umple  esaeuco 
($wKonni)t  to  take  refoge  in  the  absMute  (vt  9. 
§  II, v.8.g  11),  thia  must  be  i^arded  as  the  highest 
aim  of  all  our  apiritunl  efibrts.  We  arc  neceuitated, 
however,  to  regard  the  unconditioned  or  the  geed, 
as  the  primary  ground  o{  tha  spiiit,  and  of  ita 
fundamental  idea  of  being,  or  of  the  worid  of  ideai» 
by  virtue  of  the  multiplicity  of  the  acta  of  tb« 
sours  activity,  and  of  their  objects,  all  being  »- 
eluded  in  the  concepuon  of  being  (v^.  3.  §  10,  fi.  g  \, 
v'u7.  §  37, 9.  §  2) ;  for  all  multiplicity  is  conditieneA 
and  dependent  In  thia  way  the  uncondttioMil 
ahowa  itaelf  aa  the  absolutely  simple, — the  WMon- 
di  Honed  one  (v.  4.  §  1,  vi  9.  §  6),  which  for  that  my 
reason  has  no  need  of  thinlUiig  nor  of  wtHbg  fvL 
9.  §  6) ;  and  being  raised  entirely  above  all  ilie  de- 
terminations of  existence  (v.  3.  §  12,  vt.  2.  $3,  Ac 
8.  g  1 8, 9.  §  3)  can  be  described  neither  as  baiag  ec 
not  being ;  neither  aa  moved  or  resting ;  neither  aa 
free  or  necessary ;  neither  as  a  iffinetpla  ot  aa  no 
principle  ;  nay,  which  can  only  be  cbaracteriaed  aa 
the  unconditioned  oae, and  as  §  1,  4. 

§  1 ,  vi.  8.  g  8,  9.  g  9).  Accordingly,  tho  absehUa  i» 
something  inexpreaatble  (vl.  8.  g  8),  and  canoaly 
be  reached  by  Uie  above-mentioned  yielding  ap  of 
the  soul  to  it(comp.  vLS.§3,  4.  g9,&c).  Conae- 
quently,  it  is  a  uecesaary  presiippoiiition  to  all 
beutg,  that  we  think  of  every  kind  of  existence  as 
dependent  upon  the  absolute,  and  in  a  certain 
tenao  produced  from  it  (vi.  9.  §  3,  comp.  v.  I.  g  6X 
It  (the  absdulo)  most  ever  stream  forth  as  inci- 
hanatibla  (r.  !L  S 1) ;  U  must  bring  every  thing  ehm 
out  of  itaelf  without  becoming  the. weaker  ^tL  & 
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( 19).  Eueice*  niut  flow  from  it,  without  its  ei- 
pMiencing  anj  change ;  it  must  dwuli  in  all 
extitences  u  for  ai  they  partake  of  the  one  esKn- 
tial  exiitence  (it.  3.  §  17,  vi.  9.  $  1) ;  as  absolutely 
perfect  it  must  be  the  end  (oot  the  opera^g 
cau*e)ofall  betiig(vi.9.  §§8,9).  The  immediate 
productive  power  of  the  unconditioned  one  abso- 
lutely exiau  ;  and  next  to  tt  stands  the  spirit,  which 
has  a  certain  connection  with  duality  and  plurality, 
and  is  the  source  of  all  the  determinations  of  beiiig 
and  knowing  (v.  1. §  6,  v. 6.  §  1,  t. 2.  §  l.vi. 9.  S  2). 
This  partakes  both  of  uniformity  an'd  diTetsity — 
of  unityand  plurality  (v.  1.  §4,  vL  1).  The  spirit 
b  the  basis  both  of  being  and  thiuking,  for  every 
act  of  thought,  directed  to  the  unconditioned,  pro- 
ducee  a  real  existenoe,  an  idea ;  each  one  of  which 
is'difierent  from  the  rest  by  virtue  of  iu  fbnn,  but 
identical  in  respect  of  the  matter  (ii.  4.  §  4,  ii.5.  §6, 
Ui8.§§8,  10,».  1.  §  7,  Ti.7.§  16).  Out  of  the 
spirit  is  developed  the  idea  diat  is  contained  in  it 
{hiytUs  iiL  9. 1  2,  T.  1 .  §§  3-^),  that  is,  the  soul. 
As  being  an  immediate  production  of  the  spirit, 
the  soul  has  a  sham  in  all  existence  or  in  ideat^ 
being  itself  an  idea  (iii.  6.  §  18).  By  it  is  pro- 
dneed  the  tmution  from  eteniity  to  dme,  from 
rest  to  modon  (iv.  4.  $  15,  il  9.  3  1  ;  comp.  v. 
I.  §  4) ;  to  it  belongs,  in  contnuliBtinction  fruni  the 
spirit,  the  power  of  looking  out  of  itself ;  and  as 
the  result  of  this  a  piactical  acUrity  (ii.  1 .  g  2,  iii.  5. 
1 3,  iii.  6. 9  4,  V.  1.  §§  6, 1 0,  T.  2.  S  1,  Ti  2.  S  22).  In 
its  power  of  imaging  the  world,  it  (the  soul)  stands 
midway  between  the  intelligiUe  and  the  sensnous 
(iv.  8. 33  2, 3,  ir.  9. 8  7)  t  ^  latter  ia  an  image  of 
itself,  as  itself  is  an  image  of  the  spirit.  The  boun- 
dary of  being,  or  the  lowest  principle  of  all,  ii 
naUer ;  .the  necessary  contrast  of  the  first,  or  the 
good  (L  S.  §  1,  &&) ;  and  in  so  far  it  must  also  bo 
negative  and  evil  (i.8,i.  7.  §15,  iii.4.§9)  j  neve^ 
the  less  in  consequence  of  its  susceptibility  of  farm, 
it  moat  havo  sometliiug  positive  about  it  (ii.  4. 
g§  10—13).  Nature  also  is  a  soul  (iii.  8.  §  3), 
and  perception  at  once  'the  grouud  and  aim  of 
all  becoming.  Bat  in  proportion  as  the  percep- 
tion becomes  more  clear  and  distinct,  the  cur- 
responding  esseneo  belongs  to  a  higher  step  in  the 
scale  of  being  (iii.  8.  §§  3,  7). 

The  further  development  of  Plotinus's  three 
principles,  and  of  the  dim  idea  of  mattvr  (see  espe- 
cially ii.  4.  &&),  and  the  attempts  he  made  to 
determine  the  idea  of  time  in  oppositiou  to  that  of 
eternity  (ill.  7 )« to  explain  the  essential  conalitution 
iA  nan,  and  his  immortal  btessednesa  (i.  4,  &c.),  to 
muntoin  the  belief  in  a  divine  providence,  and  the 
freedom  of  the  will,  in  opposition  to  the  theory  of 
an  evil  principle,  and  the  inexorable  necessity  of 
predetermination  or  causal  sequence  (iii.  1 — 3, 
oomp.  ii  9),  together  with  the  Arst  weak  begin- 
ninga  of  a  natunl  philosophy  (ii.  6 — 8),  and  the 
foundations  of  an  ethical  science  answering  to  the 
ahove  principles,  and  grounded  on  the  separation 
nf  the  lower  or  political  from  the  higher  or  intel- 
ligible virtue, — these  points,  as  also  his  researches 
on  the  Beautiful)  can  only  just  be  mentioned  in 
passing  (i.  2,  3,  comp.  4,     and  ii.  6). 

Beside  Porphyry's  recenuon  of  the  books  of  PIo- 
tmuB  there  was  also  another  furnished  by  Ensto- 
rhius,  oat  of  which  a  more  extensive  division  of  the 
bookx  on  the  soul  (iv.  4.  %  30)  has  been  quoted  in  a 
Greek  Sdiolion,  aiid  th*  operation  of  which  on  the 
preMeiit  text  has  bran  traced  and  pointed  out  by 
f r. Kreuxer  (see  liia  temariu  to  i.9.  §1,  ii-3.  gfi, 


p.  248.  13,  Kraw.  iT.2.UI*2>  iv.7.  {6.  p. 857, 
Kr.).  Moreover,  there  is  ia  conneetien  with  the 
last-mentioned  passage  a  completion  by  Eaaebina 
iPr.  Bo.  XT.  22). 

The  Ennesds  of  Flotinos  a{^»ared  first  in  the 
Latin  Tnuislalion  of  Maiulius  fl^nia  (FkneiMe, 
1492),  a  translation  which  was  fntni^ied  with 
on  eUMiate  introduction  to  each  part,  and  a 
full  table  of  contents,  and  to  which  the  very 
faulty  Greek  text  of  Petnu  Pema  was  appended 
(Basel,  1580).  The  Greek  and  La^  edition  of 
Fr.  Kreuzer  is  much  moi«  satisfactory,  which  it 
furnished,  moreover,  with  critical  and  exegeticd 
annotations :  "  Plotini  opera  omnia,"  &c  Oxonii, 
1 835 ,  3  vols.  4to.  There  is  an  English  translate 
of  Selections  from  the  worics  of  Plotinus  by  Thomas 
Taylor,  I^don,  1634.  [Ch.  A.  R] 

PLOTIUa.  1.  A.  Pumin,  a  frintd  of  Ci- 
cero, was  cunile  aedtle  with  Cn.  Plandos,  b.  a  54, 
praetor  mbanas,  &c.  51,  and  subsequently  nn- 
praetor  of  Bithynia  and  Pontus,  in  which  prannoe 
he  was  at  least  as  late  as  B.  c  48.  (Ci&  pro 
Plane.  7,  22,  ad  AU,  v.  1  j,  ad  Pan,  xiii.  29.) 

2.  M.  Plotiub,  was  engaged  in  the  civil  war, 
a.  c.  48,  between  CaeMr  and  Pempey.  {Otm, 
B.  C.  ill  19.) 

PLO'TIUS  FIRMUS.  [PiaMiw.] 

PLOTIUS  GALLUS.  IQallus.] 

PLO'TIUS  GRIPHUS,  a  paitinu  of  Ven»- 
cian,  was  raised  to  the  pmetorship,  a.  d.  70  (laci. 
//»t.iii.  52,  iv.  39.40.) 

PLOTIUS  NU'MIDA.  [Ncmida.] 

PLO'TIUS  TUCCA.  [Tucca.} 

PLOTIUS,  whose  full  name  was  MaBiUS 
Plotius  Sacbsdos,  a  Latin .  gtammarian,  the 
author  of  Dt  MeiriM  IMtfy  dedicated  to  Haximos 
and  Simplidns.  All  that  we  know  with  regard 
to  the  writer  is  comprised  in  the  brief  notice  pre- 
fixed by  himself  to  hu  work  "Marius  Plotins 
Sacerdos  a>mpotui  Romae  docou  de  metiis." 
From  the  piooemium  which  follows  we  hiam  that 
this  essay  formed  the  third  and  conduding  hook 
of  a  treatise  upon  grammar,  the  subject  of  the  first 
book  having  Iwea  Da  Itu^liMa  Artk  CranueoeieM^ 
and  of  the  second  De  JVonnnm  VMarurnvm 
RattoM  use  «oa  Ja  Stnufaranm  CompoiUiamSm. 
Although  we  have  no  direct  means  of  detennining 
the  period  when  Plotius  flonrished  we  are  led  to 
infer  from  his  style  that  he  cannot  be  earlier  than 
the  fifth  or  sixth  century,  Endticher  published 
in  bis  Analecta  Onmmatica"  from  a  Iffi.  which 
once  belonged  to  the  celebrated  monastery  of 
Bobbie  a  tract,  entitled  M,  CUmdii  Sacerdolii 
Ariium  Grammatiearam  lAbri  if  ho,  which  he  en- 
deavoured to  prove  were  in  reality  the  two  books 
by  Morius  Plotius  Sacerdos  described  above,  but 
there  is  not  suBicient  evidence  to  warrant  this 
conclusion. 

The  •*  Liber  de  Metris  "  waa  firrt  pnUisbed  by 
Putschius  b  his  "Grammaticae  Latinaa  Auctores 
antiqui,"  4to.  Hannov.  1605.  p.  2623 — 2663, 
from  a  MS.  or  MSS.  belonging  to  Andrras 
Schottua  and  Josomes  a  Wouwer,  It  will  ba 
found  also  in  the  "  Scriptores  I«tini  Rei  Me- 
tricae"  of  Gai^rd,  8vo.  Oxon.  1837.  p.  242  — 
302.  [W.  R.] 

PLUTARCHUS  (lUotfrapifoO'  »  tyrant  of 
Eretria  in  Euboea.  Whether  he  was  the  imme- 
diate soGoessor  of  Themison,  and  also  whether  he 
was  in  any  way  connected  with  him  by  blood,  are 
point!  which  we  hare  no  meaaa  of  ascwtainiiig, 
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Tnifting  perhaps  to  the  inflnonce  of  h!i  fnend 
MeidUs,  he  applied  to  the  Athenians  in  B.c.  354 
for  aid  a^nat  his  rival,  Callias  of  Chalcis,  who 
had  allied  himeelf  with  Philip  of  Macedon.  The 
-qi^ication  tna  granted  in  apite  of  the  reaiitance  of 
Dnuethenea,  and  the  comnumd  of  the  expedition 
was  entnuted  to  Phocion,  who  defeated  Callias  at 
Tamynae.  Bnt  the  conduct  of  Plutarchas  in  the 
hatlle  had  placed  the  Atlieniaiii  in  great  jeopardj, 
and  tboogb  it  may  have  been  nothing  more  than 
nduMi^  Phodon  wedid  Mem  to  have  regarded  it 
M  iMchery,  for  be  thenceforth  treated  PIntarchna 
M  an  enemj  and  expelled  him  from  Eretria 
iDem.de  Pm.  p.  58,  PkSipp.  ii>.  p.  125,  cMetd. 
ppi  550,  567,  579  ;  Aeach.  de  Fait.  Ujf.  p.  fiO, 
e.  Ctet.  p.  66  ;  Pint.  Phoe.  12,  13  ;  Paaa.  i.  36.) 
[Callias  ;  PaocioN.]  [E.  E.] 

PLUTARCHUS  (nxorfropxw),  waa  bom  at 
ChMnnm  in  Boeotia.  The  few  ftcta  of  hia  life 
lAich  are  known,  are  chiefly  collected  from  his  own 
wrilingiL 

Ha  was  itndying  philosophy  under  Ammonias 
at  tbe  time  when  Nero  was  making  his  progress 
thimigh  Greece  (n«/il  toS  H  h  AtA^ii^  c;  1), 
aa  we  mnr  eoUect  fimn  the  paingo  K&rred  to. 
Nen  wasttiOneoeaiidTiuted  Del^i  in  a.d.66; 
and  Plntarch  seems  to  tay,  tbat  he  was  at  Delphi 
at  tbat  time.  We  may  assume  tben  tbat  he  was 
a  youth  or  a  young  man  in  ^.  n.  66.  In  another 
passage  (^atouiu,  87)  he  speaks  of  Nero  as  hia 
cootempoisry.  His  great-^nndbther  Nicarehsa 
told  him  what  the  dtiaena  «  Cbaen»«a  had  sof- 
bred  at  tbe  time  of  the  batde  of  Aedum  (Pint 
Atdomu,  68).  He  also  mentions  his  grandfather 
Lampriaa,  from  whotn  be  heard  Tarions  anecdotes 
about  M.AntoniuB,  which  Lamprias  had  beard  from 
Philotas.  who  was  studying  medicine  at  Alexandria 
when  M.  Antonina  was  there  with  Cleopatra. 
{Anktmrn,  29.)  His  htber*a  name  does  not 
appear  in  bis  extant  works.  He  bad  two  brothers, 
'nnwn  and  LampriaB.  As  a  young  man,  he  was 
once  employed  on  a  mission  to  the  Roman  governor 
^tbapnTincfL  (IXoAtrixd  myoTT^A/iara,  20.) 

It  appean  iiwidentally  front  hia  own  writings 
that  be  must  bare  riuted  scTeral  parts  of  Italy ; 
for  iutanee^  be  speaka  of  seeing  the  statue  or  bast 
of  Uarina  at  RaTenna  {Marvu,  2).  But  he  tays 
in  express  terms  that  he  spent  some  time  at  Rome, 
and  in  other  parts  of  Italy  {Demotthenet,  2).  He 
obserres,  that  ho  did  not  team  the  Latin  language 
in  Italy,  becanse  he  was  occupied  with  public  com- 
niMons,  and  in  giving  lectures  on  philosophy ; 
and  it  was  brta  in  Ub  before  he  busied  himself  with 
Ronan  literature.  He  was  lecturing  at  Rome 
during  tbe  reign  of  Domitianus,  for  he  gives  an 
account  of  the  stoic  L.  Junius  Arulenus  Rusticui 
receiving  a  letter  from  the  emperor  while  he  was 
ffeaent  at  one  of  Plntatch^  diseonnea  (n^  ws- 
\vwotefiuavrnty  e,  \&).  Rnstiona  waa  also  a  friend 
of  the  yonooer  Plinius,  and  was  afterwards  put  to 
death  by  DtHaitianus,  Soasiua  Seneeio,  whom 
Plutarch  addresses  in  the  introdacUou  to  bis  life  of 
Theaeui  (e.  1),  is  probably  the  same  peruin  who 
was  afriendof  theyonnger  PliniuB  (£)).  i.  13),Qnd 
COD  sal  semal  times  in  the  reign  of  Tmjanus. 

The  statement  that  Plntarch  was  the  preceptor 
of  Trajanus,  and  tliat  the  emperor  raised  him  to  the 
eonsular  rank,  rests  on  the  authority  of  Suidaa 
(s. «.  lUa^cifix*!),  and  a  Latin  letter  addressed  to 
Tiajanns.  But  this  short  notice  in  Suidaa  is  a  worth- 
ktt  aatboti^  {  and  the  Latin  letter  to  Tn^ns, 


which  only  exists  in  the  PoIicraUcus  of  /ohn  of  Satia- 
bury  (Lib.  5.  c.  1,  ed.  Leiden,  1639).  is  a  forgery, 
though  John  probably  did  not  forge  iL  John's 
expression  ia  aomewhat  singular :  **  Extat  Epiatola 
Plutarchi  Tnjanum  insUtuentis,  quae  cujusdam 
politicae  constitutionis  exprimlt  sen  sum.  Ea  didtar 
ease  hujnmiodi and  then  he  givea  tba  lettaff 
In  the  second  chapter  of  this  book  John  says  that 
this  Folitica  Constitntio  ia  a  small  treatiie  ii^ 
scribed  "  Institntio  Trajani,'*  and  he  gives  tbe  aab* 
•tance  of  port  of  the  woA.  Plntarui,  who  dedi- 
cated the  A*o<p9iyfia.va  BofftA j«nr  ml  irpKnffdf 
to  Trajanus,  says  nothing  of  the  emperor  bwriqg 
been  hia  ^pil.  Bnt  some  critics  have  argued  tbat 
Plutarch  u  not  the  author  of  the  Aponhtbqfmatat 
becanse  he  says  in  the  dedication  that  he  had 
written  the  lives  of  ilLustriona  Greeks  and  Ro- 
mans {  for  they  aaaane  tbat  be  did  not  return  to 
Chaeroneia  unto  after  the  death  of  Trajanus,  and 
did  not  write  his  Uvea  until  after  bis  re  lam.  If 
these  assumptions  could  be  proved,  it  foOowi  that  he 
did  not  write  the  ApophUtegmaio,  or  at  least  the 
dedication.  If  we  assume  that  be  retired  to  Cbaert^ 
neia  before  the  death  of  Trajanus,  we  may  adroit 
that  he  wrote  bit  Idvea  at  Chaenmna  and  tiie 
Apophthegmata  afterwarda.  It  i^ean  hom.  his 
Life  of  Demosthenes  (c  2),  that  he  eert^y 
wrote  that  Life  at  Chaeroneia,  and  this  Ufe  and 
that  of  Cicero  were  the  fifth  pair.  {Demoilhemt, 
c.3.)  Plutarch  probably  spent  the  later  years  of 
hia  life  at  Chaeroneia,  where  he  diccharged  various 
magisterial  offices,  and  had  a  prietUiood. 

Plntarch *B  irife,  Timoxena,  bore  him  four  sons 
and  a  daughter,  also  named  Timoxena.  It  waa 
on  the  occasion  of  his  daughter's  death  that  tie 
wrote  his  sensible  and  afibeUonate  letter  of  conso- 
lation to  bis  wifb  (Ib^wfuiAp-ucif  *U       ISttM  y»- 

The  time  of  Plutarch^  death  is  unknown. 

The  work  which  has  immortaliBcd  Plutarch's 
name  ia  his  Parallel  Lives  (Bfot  najxiXAnXiK) 
forty-Kx  Greeks  and  Romans.  The  forty-six 
Lives  are  nrranged  in  pairs ;  eodi  pair  coiitaina 
the  life  of  a  Greek  and  a  Roman,  and  is  followed 
by  a  comparison  (irvyKpiffts)  of  the  two  men :  in  a 
few  pairs  the  comparison  is  omitted  or  lost.  He 
aeema  to  have  conaidered  each  pair  of  Lives  and 
the  Parallel  as  making  one  bonk  ($iSkloii).  When 
he  says  that,  the  book  of  the  Lives  of  Demosthenes 
and  Cicero  vnu  the  fifth,  it  is  the  most  natural  in- 
terpretittien  to  tuppooe  that  it  waa  tbe  fifth  in  tba 
order  in  which  be  wrote  them.  It  could  sot  be 
the  fifth  in  any  other  aenae,  if  each  pair  composed 
a  book. 

Tbe  forty-six  Lives  are  the  following : — 1.  Tho- 
aeus  and  Romulus  ;  2.  Ljcurgus  and  Numa  ;  3. 
Solon  and  Valerius  Pablicola  ;  4.  Themistocles  and 
Gamillna ;  5.  Pericles  and  Q.  FAIriua  Hazimus ; 
6.  Atdbuides  and  Coriolanua  ;  7.  Timoleon  and 
Aemilius  Paulus  ;  8.  Pelopidaa  and  Marcellua } 
9.  Aristidei  and  Cato  the  Elder  ;  10.  Philopoemen 
and  Flamininue ;  11.  Pjrrfans  and  Marins  ;  12: 
Lyaander  and  Sulla;  13.  Cimon'andLucullus  ;  I4. 
Nicias  and  Ciassus ;  16.  Eumenes  and  Sertorius  ; 
1 6.  AgeailauB  and  Pompeius  ;  17.  Alexander  and 
Caesar;  18.  Phocion  and  Cato  the  Younger  ;  19. 
Agis  and  Cleomeiies,  and  Tiberius  and  Cains  Grac- 
chi ;  20.  DemoBthenea  and  Cicero  ;  21.  Demetrina 
Poliorcetea  and  Mateua  Antonius ;  22.  Dion  and 
H.  Junina  Brnta^ 

There  an  also  the  Lives  of  Attanfzet  Uumai^ 
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AnCn,  Oalba,  and  Otho,  irhich  an  pUeed  in  tlie 
cditMns  after  the  forty-six  LiveB.  A  Life  of  Ho- 
nor is  alio  fometimcB  itttributed  to  him,  but  it  ii 
Mt  printed  in  all  the  editions. 

Tne  following  Live*  by  Plutarch  are  lost: — 
Enmincoidaa,  Scipio,  Angoitiu,  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
fMudiiu,  Nero,  Vitallini,  Ue«od,  Pinibr,  Cntei 
the  Cyi^  Dalpbanttn,  Arittoawnea,  and  the  poet 
Aratna. 

Then  ia  axtant  ao  imperfect  liat  of  the  works  of 
Plutarch,  intitled  TJKomJIfxov  JIiCAdn'  vfrat,  which 
!i  attributed  to  hia  Mm  Lenapriaa.  Whether  Lam- 

nmade  the  liat  w  not,  may  be  doubtful ;  but  it 
obable  that  a  list  of  Plntaich*s  works  was 
made  in  ancient  timet,  for  it  was  common  to  make 
such  lists  ;  and  his  son  may  have  performed  the 
pioni  duty.    (Suidna,  *.  v,  Aofiwplai.) 

The  authorities  for  Plutarch's  Live*  ore  inci- 
dentally indicated  In  the  Lives  themselves.  He 
is  said  to  quote  two  hundred  and  fifty  writers,  of 
vhnm  about  eighty  are  writen  whose  woriis  are 
entirely  or  partially  lost.  The  question  of  the 
sources  of  Plutarch's  Lives  has  been  examined  by 
A.  H.  L.  Hecran.  [De  FonlU>ua  et  AvdorHate  Vi- 
iarum  ParaUeiarum  Plutarehi  CommetitatiaiKi  I V. 
Goettin^  1820,  Bvo.)  Plutarch  must  have  had 
access  to  a  good  library ;  and  if  he  wrote  all  his 
Lives  during  his  old  age  at  Chaeroneo,  we  must 
infer  that  he  had  a  large  stock  of  bonks  at  com- 
mand. The  passage  in  the  Life  of  Demosthenes 
(c.  2).  in  which  he  speaks  of  hia  rcsidetice  in  a 
small  town,  is  perhaps  correctly  understood  to 
nllude  to  the  difficulty  of  finding  mat4.>rials  for  fais 
Roman  Lives ;  for  he  could  hardly  have  been 
deficient  in  materials  for  his  Greek  Biographies. 
It  is  not  improbable  that  he  may  have  collected 
material*  and  sxtracts  long  before  he  began  to 
etmpoae  hi*  Livea.  Plntarni  being  a  Greek,  and 
an  educated  man,  conld  not  fail  to  be  well  ac- 
quainted with  all  the  sources  for  his  Greek  Lives ; 
mi  he  baa  indicated  them  pretty  fully.  Hu 
acqnatntanoe  with  the  sources  for  his  Roman 
Lives  was  less  complete,  and  his  handling  of  them 
leas  critical,  but  yet  he  quotes  and  refers  to  a 
great  number  of  Roman  writen  as  hia  authorities, 
as  we  may  observe  particularly  In  the  Lives  of 
Cioao  Kod  Caesar.  He  also  uaed  the  Greek 
writen  on  Roman  afBiirs — Polybius,  Theophones 
the  bistoiian  of  On.  Pompetus,  Strabo,  Nicolaiia 
Damascenna,  and  others. 

In  otAa  to  judge  of  his  merits  as  a  biographer 
we  must  see  how  he  conceived  hit  work.  Ho 
explains  his  method  in  the  introduction  to  his  Life 
of  Alexander :  he  says,  that  he  does  not  write  his- 
tories,—  he  writes  lives:  and  the  most  conspicuous 
eventa  in  a  man's  life  do  not  show  hia  character  so 
well  as  alight  citcnnistances.  It  appears  then  that 
hit  object  was  to  delineate  character,  and  he 
adected  and  used  the  focts  of  a  man's  life  for  this 
purpose  only.  His  Lives,  as  he  says,  are  not 
historiea;  nor  can  history  be  written  ftota  them 
alone.  They  are  useful  to  the  writer  of  history, 
bnt  they  must  be  used  with  care,  for  tbey  ore  not 
intendM  even  at  materiolt  for  history.  Important 
hiatorical  events  are  oftm  slightly  noUced,  and 
occnpy  a  tnboidinate  place  to  a.  jett  or  an  anec- 
dote. The  order  of  time  it  often  purposely  neg- 
lected, and  cirriirastances  are  mentioned  just  when 
it  it  most  suitable  to  the  biographer's-  purpose. 
Facts  and  persons  are  sometimes  confounded ;  and 
*»  aobw  pahiitaking  writer,  li>;;  Onmann  (Gs- 
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loUciUs  Amu)  hat  reason  to  complain  of  Plutarch 
and  bis  carelessness. 

But  there  must  be  some  merit  in  a  work  which 
boa  cntertuned  and  instructed  ao  many  gene- 
rations, which  is  read  in  so  many  langua^ios,  and 
by  people  of  all  conditions:  a  work  which  de- 
lighted Montaigne  and  Rousseau,  for  it  was  ono 
of  the  few  books  which  Rousseau  had  never  read 
without  profit  {ha  Reverie*  du  Promeneur  solUaiif, 
Qualriime  Promenade)  ;  a  work  which  amuses 
both  young  and  old,  the  soldier  and  the  statesman, 
the  philosopher  and  the  man  who  is  busied  about 
the  ordinary  a&irs  of  life.  The  reason  is  that 
Plutarch  has  rightly  conceived  the  businciiB  of 
a  biographer :  his  biography  is  true  portmitum 
{Alaiatider,  1).  Other  biography  is  often  a  dull, 
tedious  enumeration  of  facts  in  ^e  order  of  time, 
with  perhaps  a  lumning  up  of  character  at  the 
end.  Such  Uognqihy  is  portraiture  also,  but  it  it 
false  portrwture :  Uie  dreat  and  the  accessories  put 
the  fece  out  of  countenance.  The  reflections  of 
Plutarch  are  neither  impertinent,  nor  trifling : 
his  sound  good  sense  is  always  there :  his  honest 
purpose  is  transparent :  his  love  of  humanity 
warms  the  whole.  His  woric  is  and  n-ill  remain, 
in  wpite  of  all  the  fiiult  that  can  be  found  with  it 
by  plodding  collectors  of  fects,  and  small  critics, 
the  book  of  those  who  can  nobly  think,  and  dare 
and  do.  It  is  the  book  of  all  ages  for  the  same 
reason  that  good  portraiture  is  the  painting  of  all 
time  ;  for  the  human  fece  and  the  human  cha- 
racter are  ever  the  same.  It  is  a  mimr  in  which 
all  men  may  hiok  at  themselves. 

If  we  would  put  the  Lives  of  Plutarch  to  a 
severe  test,  we  must  carefully  examine  his  Raman 
Lives.  He  says  that  he  knew  Latin  imperfectly  ; 
and  he.  lived  under  the  empire  when  even  many 
of  the  educated  Ramans  had  but  a  superficial 
acquaintance  with  the  earlier  history  of  their 
state.  We  mutt,  therefore,  expect  to  find  him 
imperfectly  informed  on  Roman  institutions}  and 
we  can  detect  him  in  some  errors.  Yet,  on  the 
whole,  his  Roman  Lives  do  not  often  convey 
erroneous  notions:  if  the  detail  is  incorrect,  tho 
general  impression  is  true.  They  may  be  read 
with  profit  by  those  who  seek  to  know  aomething 
of  Roman  affiiirs,  and  have  not  knowledge  enough 
to  detect  an  error.  They  probably  contain  as  few 
mistakea  as  roost  biographies  which  have  been 
written  by  a  man  who  is  not  the  countryman  of 
those  whose  lives  he  write*. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Lives  wm  a  collection 
of  the  Latin  Tetiion  of  the  several  Lives,  which 
had  been  made  by  several  hand^  The  collection 
appeared  at  Rome,  2  vols.  fol.  about  1470;  this 
version  was  the  foundation  of  the  Spanish  and 
Italian  vetrions.  The  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  was  that  printed  by  P.  Giunto,  Florence. 
1517,  folio.  The  edition  of  Bryan,  London,  1729, 
5  vols.  4to.,  with  a  Latin  version,  was  completed 
by  Moses  du  Soul  after  Bryan's  death.  There  is 
an  edition  by  A.  Comes,  Paris,  1809—1815,  with 
notes,  in  6  vola.  8vo,;  and  one  by  G.  H.  Schaefer. 
Leipug,  1826,  6  vola.  Rro.,  unth  notes  oripnal 
and  selected.  The  latest  and  beat  edition  «  the 
Greek  text  is  %  C.  Sintenis,  Leiprig,  1 839— 
1 846,  4  vols,  flvo.,  vrith  the  Index  of  the  Frankfort 
edition,  considerably  altered.  (See  the  Praefatio 
of  Sintenis,  vol.  i.) 

The  trau^tions  are  niunemus.  The  French 
tianafaUion  of  Amrot,  which  first  appeared  in 
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XBS9,  and  baa  often  been  repriDted,  has  great 
Bwrit  The  ftiriiih  tnnalation  of  Sir  Thmnas 
Ndrth,  Londm,  1612,  profeuei  to  be  tima  the 
^Fienek  of  Amyot,  but*it  doea  not  alwaya  follow 
the  Frendi  venun,  and  aome  pawagea  an  very 
iscomcthr  rendered  by  Nmlh  which  an  cmreetly 

Tsrnon  ia,  hawvnty  1 
jnatly  admired  for  the  expreaaion.  The  tranilation 
commonly  called  DrydenX  mi  made  by  muy 
banda:  Dry  den  did  nothing  further  than  mite 
the  dedication  to  the  Duke  of  Ormond,  and  the 
Life  of  Plntarch,  which  ia  prefixed  to  the  Tertion. 

Tba  English  version  df  John  and  William 
IdB^oms  htt  been  often  printed.  The  writer 
of  tUs  atticle  baa  tmmkted  and  written  Notea  on 
the  following  Lirea :  Hbeiiua  and  Caius  Gntcchi, 
Mariui,  SnUa,  Sertorina,  Lucnllns,  Crataua,  Pom- 
prina,  CaeMT,  Cato  the  Younger,  Cieeru,  M.  Bmtui 
■nd  Antonina.  The  German  trandation  of  Kalt- 
mtta,  Magdeburg,  1799—1806,  10  vols.  8vo^ 
Ae  hat  of  which  ia  ehi«9y  occupied  with  an  Index, 
ia  on  the  whole  a  &ithftil  ntuon.  The  French 
ttanalstxm  of  Dader  ia  often  looae  and  inaccurate. 

Plntarcht  other  writinga,  above  aixty  in  number, 
m  jdaecd  undw  tba  geneial  title  Moralia  or 
Etbkal  weiki,  dHmgb  aome  of  them  an  of  aa 
biafaniod  and  anecdotical  character,  mch  as  the 
CMay  on  the  malignity  (Kwnn|0<ia)  of  Herodotus, 
which  neither  requires  nor  merits  refatation,  and 
bia  Apophthegmata,  many  of  which  are  of  little 
value.  Eleven  of  theae  esaays  are  generally  classed 
among  PJutaich'a  hiatorical  works :  amon^  them, 
alao,  an  hie  Roman  Qneationa  or  Inqnitiea,  his 
Onek  Questions,  and  the  Uvea  of  the  Ten  Orators. 
Bat  it  is  likely  enough  that  several  of  the  essays 
which  an  included  in  the  Moralia  of  Plutarch, 
an  not  fay  him.  At  any  rate,  some  of  them  are 
not  worth  reading.  The  best  of  the  essays  in- 
dnded  among  the  Monlia  an  of  a  different  atnmp, 
Thm  ia  no  philMophical  ayatem  in  these  esaaya : 
para  qiecvlation  was  not  nataith^  province, 
Hia  beat  writings  are  practical ;  and  their  merit 
emaiata  in  the  soundness  of  his  views  on  the  ordi- 
naiT  events  of  human  life,  and  in  the  benevolence 
of  bia  temper.  His  **  Marriage  Precepts  "  are  a 
sample  of  hii  good  aense,  arid  of  his  happiest 
expwaaion.  He  rightly  ai^nvciated  the  import- 
ance of  a  good  ednoUiim,  and  be  gives  much 
sowid  advke  on  the  bringing  up  of  children. 

His  U«al  wridngs  are  rMd  less  than  they 
deserve  to  be  ;  and  his  Livea  are  little  mid  in 
tbe  origiual.  Perbi^  one  obstacle  to  the  reading 
of  Plutarch  in  the  original  is  that  hia  style  is 
somewhat  difficult  to  those  who  are  not  accus- 
tomed to  it.  Hia  manner  is  totally  unlike  the 
simplicity  of  the  best  Attic  writers.  But  it  is 
one  of  his  merits,  that  in  a  rhetorical  age  he  is 
seldom  a  rhetorical  writer,  though  he  aims  and 
strains  at  ornament  and  effoct  in  his  peculiar  way. 
nb  sentences,  espeoally  in  the  Lives,  are  often 
ill-constracled,  hardened  with  metaphors,  and  an- 
cnmbered  with  a  weight  of  words, —  but  they  are 
not  words  without  a  mi^ning ;  there  is  thought 
onder  diem,  and  we  must  not  complain  of  a  writer 
becaase  be  does  not  always  clothe  good  ideas  in 
tbe  most  becoming  dresL  The  conmon  holt  of 
fine  wards  as  of  fine  dresa  is  that  then  is  nothing 
■nder  either  of  them  worth  looking  at 

The  first  edition  of  the  MoiiUa,  which  is  said 
tio  be  very  incorrect,  was  printed  by  the  elder 
Alda^  Venice,  1509,  fol.;  and  afterwards  at 


B&Ie  by  Froben.  1542,  foL,  K74,  ftl.  Wytten- 
bach's  edition  of  the  Moralia,  the  labour  of  fiiON 
and-twenty  years,  was  printed  at  Oxford  In  4to.: 
it  consists  oif  four  parts,  or  six  ralumes  of  text 
(I79fi — 1800X  and  two  volumes  of  notea  (1810— 
1821).  It  was  also  printed  at  the  Mme  time  in 
8vo.  The  notea  of  Wyttonhacb  wne  also  printed 
at  Leipxig,  in  1821,  in  two  toIb.  Svo.  The 
Moralia  were  translated  by  Amyot  into  Fnnch, 
1565,  3  vols,  fol  Kaltwasser's  German  trans- 
lation of  the  Moralia  whs  published  at  Frankfort^ 
on-the-Main,  1783—1800,  9  vols.  8vo. 

The  first  edition  of  all  ibt  works  of  Plntarch  is 
that  of  H.  Stephens,  Geneva,  1572,  18  vols.  Svow 
An  edition  of  the  Ore^  text,  with  a  Latin  venion, 
appeared  at  Leipaig,  1774—1782,  12  vols.  8vo. 
and  it  is  generally  called  J.  J.  Reiskc*s  edition, 
but  Reisko  died  in  1774.  J.  C  Hutten's  edition 
appeared  at  Tubingen,  1791—1805,  14  vols.  Svo. 
Amyot's  version  of  the  Lives  and  of  the  Moralia 
was  published  at  Paris  by  Didot,  1818—1820, 
25  vols.  Svo.  [O.  L.] 

PLtJTA'RCHUS(nAo*rapx''0'l'Theyounger, 
was  a  son  of  the  fiimous  biographer  of  the  same 
name,  and  is  supposed  by  some  to  have  been  the 
author  of  several  of  the  works  which  pass  usually 
for  his  fiither'a,  as  e.  g.  the  ApoplUitfgtMUa,  and 
the  treatises  irtpl  Torofiiifiv  and  wtfil  liv  ap*aKii^ 
Twf  TO(f  ^i\oa6^ii.  His  exidanation  of  tliu 
fobled  Sirens  as  seductive  courtexans  (Txets.  CMl. 
L  14,  comp.  ad  I^/eopkr.  653)  only  shows  that 
he  belonged  to  that  class  of  dull  and  tasteless 
eriUea.  referred  to  by  Nicbuhr  with  just  iudig* 
nation,  who  thought  that  they  were  extracting 
historical  truth  from  poetry  by  the  very  simple 
and  ingenious  process  of  turning  it  into  prose. 
(See  Vou.  fU  Hut.  Grate,  pp.  251,  252,  ed. 
Westemann ;  Niebnhr,  IlisL  t/  Borne,  vol.  i. 
p.  232.) 

S,  AnAtbenian,sona£NestoriaB,preiddedwith 
distinction  over  the  Keo-Platonic  achoel  at  Athens 
in. the  early  part  of  the  filth  century,  and  waa  sur- 
named  the  Great  lie  wasao  Eclectic  or  Sj-ncretist, 
and  numbered  among  his  disciples  Sjr  nanus  of  Alex- 
andria, who  succeeded  him  as  head  of  the  school, 
and  Produs  of  Lydo,  He  appears  to  bave  fol- 
lowed lomblicbus  in  hii  doctrine  of  the  cAicacy  of 
theurgic  rites  for  bringing  man  into  eomnunioti 
with  God,  herein  illustrating  what  has  been  often 
remarked,  that  tlie  Neo-Plutonic  system  was  the 
parhelion  of  the  Catholic.  Plutarchus  wrote  ccun- 
mentaries,  which  an  lost,  on  the  *^  Timaeus of 
Plato,  and  on  Aristotle's  treatise  "  On  file  Soul." 
He  died  at  an  advanced  about  a.  d.  430  (Suid. 
t.  TV.  ^ofwiyos,  'Hyiai,  NiK^tAoor,  'OSnlyofioi, 
I^'KAot  6  AuKios  I  Marin.  VH.  Prod.  12;  Phot 
liiU.  243  ;  Fabric.  liibt.  Graec.  voL  iii.  pp.  95, 
183,  235,  63-2,  v.  p.  157,  ix.  p.  370.) 

8.  Secretary  to  the  emperor  Jnatinian,  of  the 
events  of  whose  nign  he  wrote  a  history,  whidi 
has  perished.  (Nic.  Alem,  ad  J'rocop.*Awlici<n»  ; 
see  Fabr.  BUil.  O'nux.  vol.  v.  p.  1 S7  ;  Voss.  de  HiMt. 
Graec  p.  3-24,  ed.  Westermann.)  [E.  E.] 

PLU'TION  {nkovriuw'^  a  Greek  rhetorician,, 
twice  quoted  bnefly  by  Seneca,  as  it  seems  aafe  to 
infer  that  I^uloa  in  the  aecond  paasi^  should  be 
read  Plution.  {Siia$,  i.  pt  13,  Cba^rotwr*.  i.  8L 
p.  104,  ed.  Gcncv.  1G28.)  Tho  conunenutors  m 
tbe  former  passage  state,  on  the  authority  of 
Euaebius,  that  be  was  a  celebrated  teacher  of 
rhetoiib   Westennann  places  bim  in  the  period 
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betwwn  Aogustu*  and  Hadrian.  (GfxAkhte  dtr 
GriaA.  BeredL  p.  188.)  [W.  M.  G.] 

PLUTO  (nAowcJ).  1.  A  dRUghter  of  OcennuB 
uid  Tethyi,  and  one  of  t)ie  playmntee  of  Pene- 
phone.  (Mes,  Tkeog.  355  ;  Horn.  Hymn,  in  Cer. 
422.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Cronos  or  Hinuinle^  became 
by  Zeu  or  Tmolui,  the  mother  of  Tantalus.  (SchoL 
mi  Ewrip.  Or.  5  ;  Poas.  ii.  22.  §  4 ;  Schnl.  ad 
PM,  OL  ill  41  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  153.)     [L.  &] 

PLUTON  (nAovTwi'),  the  giver  of  wealth,  at 
first  a  nimaine  of  Hades,  the  god  of  the  lower 
irorid,  and  afterwards  also  used  at  the  real  niune 
of  the  god.  In  the  latter  seRie  it  first  occur*  in 
Euripides.  {Hen.  Pur.  1104;  eomp.  Lncian, 
rm.21.)  [L.S.] 

PLUTUS  (nXoSrot),  sometimes  also  called 
PlntMi  (Ariatoph.  Pbd.  727),  the  penonifiration  of 
wealth,  is  described  as  a  son  of  laston  and  Demeler 
(Hm.  7%eog.  969,  &c  ;  Hom.  Hymn,  in  Cer.  491, 
Od.  V.  125).  Zeus  is  said  to  have  blinded  him, 
in  order  that  he  might  not  bestow  his  favours  on 
righteous  men  exclusively,  but  that  he  might  dis- 
tribute his  gifts  blindly  ar.d  without  any  regard  to 
merit  (Aristoph.  I'lul.  90  ;  Schol.  ad  T}ieoeriL  x. 
1 9).  At  Tbebes  there  waa  a  statue  of  Tyche,  at 
Athens  one  of  Eircne,  and  at  Thcspiae  one  of 
Athena  Eigane  ;  and  in  each  of  these  cases  Plntas 
was  represented  as  the  child  of  those  divinities,  sjnn* 
bolically  expresiin;;  the  sources  of  wealth  (Paus. 
ix.  If!.  S  1,  26.  §  5).  Hyginus  {Pod.  Attr.  iL  4) 
calls  him  the  brother  of  Philomelas.  He  seems  to 
hftTe  vmaaSiAj  been  represented  as  a  boy  with  a 
Comueopta.  (Hirt,  HfvOal.  DUderi.  ii.  p.  105, 
&ej  [L.S.] 

PLU'VIt'S,  i  e.  the  setider  of  nun*  a  sumamo  I 
of  Jnpiter  antung  the  Rotnana,  to  whom  iBGrifiees 
wereoftreddnringlongprotracted droughts.  These 
sacrifices  were  called  aqvUidunL,  the  calling  forth 
of  water,"  because  certain  magic  ceremonies  were 
perfonned  by  Etnucana  to  call  down  min  from 
lieaTen.  (Tibull.  i.  8.  26  ;  TertulL  Apolog.  40  ; 
FeaL  p.  2,  ed.  MUlln.)  [L.  S.] ' 

PNYTA'GORAS  {TlwrvripatX*  I.  The 
eldest  son  of  Evngoras.  king  of  Salamia  in  Cy- 
prus, who  Served  under  his  Gather  during  the 
war  carried  On  by  the  latter  against  the  Icing  of 
Persia  [Etagoras],  and  contributed  essentially 
to  his  snceesses.  Isocrates  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
of  praise  ndt  inferior  to  those  which  he  bestows 
upon  the  father.  (Isocmt-  Evag.  p.  201  ;  Diod. 
XT.  4.)  Tht!  circumstances  of  the  conspiracy 
which  led  tn  the  .asxusinntion  of  Emgoras  are 
iiot  very  clcitrly  known  to  us :  but  it  is  certain 
tliat  Pnytogomi  also  was  involved  in  his  Gtte,  and 
perished  together  with  hit  &ther  by  the  machi- 
nations of  the  euntich  Thmardaeot.  (Theopomp. 
ajK  thoL  p.  130,  a.  b.  ed.  Bekk.,  Fragwi.  Ill,  ed. 
Uidot.) 


*  There  is  much  confoaion  in  regard  to  this 
name.  Oar  MSS.  of  Diodorus  and  Isocrates  give 
in  some  caaes  Pythagoras,  in  others  Protagoras. 
Bnt  TheopompuB,  Arrian,  Athenacu%  and  Q. 
CurtiuR,  concur  in  the  true  fonn  Pnytagonu, 
which  has  been  jtididously  restored  by  the  later 
editors  both  of  Diodonie  and  Isocrates.  Borrell 
(5ar  let  MidaiUee  dee  Raie  de  Chypn,  p.  4S)  en- 
demronrs  to  defend  the  reading  Pvthagons  on  the 
■ntboci^  of  eoios^  bnt  their  evidence  ii  fncon- 
dnsive. 


2.  King  of  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  in  whieh  podUoa 
he  probably  succeeded  Nicodes,  though  we  have 
no  account  of  his  accession,  or  iiis  relation  to  tb« 
previous  monarchs.     But  .we  find  him  in  poa- 
sessinn  of  the  city  in  B.C.  351,  when  be  wns 
besieged  there  by  the  younger  Evagoras,  at  the 
head  of  an  armament  destined  to  reduce  Cyprua 
for  the  Persian  king.   Pnytogoras,  however,  while 
he  held  out  raceeanally  against  the  invadeia,  sent 
an  embassy  with  offer*  of  aabmission  to  Uia  kiiqr 
of  Penio,  and  dios  obtained  the  confimiBtioa  of 
his  power.  (Diod.  xvi.  46.)    from  this  time  be 
appears  to  have  retuned  the  virtual  sovereignty 
unmolested  until  the  conquest  of  Phoenicia  by 
Alexander  (ikc  332),  when  he  lubmitted,  to- 
gether with  the  other  petty  princes  of  Cyuns,  to 
the  Macedonian  moniuch.    He  comBuuided^  in 
person,  the  fieet  with  wbidi  h«  asristed  the  con- 
queror in  the  aipge  of  Tyre,  and  rendered  im- 
portant services.    In  one  of  the  naval  actiona 
bi'fore  that  city  his  own  quinquereme  was  sunk, 
but  he  himself  escaped,  and  was  rewarded  by 
Alexander  after  the  siege  with  rich  presents,  and 
an  extension  of  territory.  (An.  Awb.  ii.  20,  22  j 
CiirL  iv.  3.  §  1 1  i  Duris,  ap.  Athen.  iv.  p.  167,  c.) 
His  son  Nithadon  accompanied  Alexander  throngli- 
out  his  campaigns,  and  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  a  trireme  in  the  descent  of  the  Indus. 
(Arr.  Ind.  1&)    Borrell,  in  his  &nd  ear  let  M6- 
daiile*  dee  Bme  de  Ckypre  (p.  48 — 50),  has  con- 
founded this  Pnytagoras  with  the  preceding :  and 
the  same  error  has  inadvertently  Iteen  committed 
in   the  article   Evagoras,    Na  2.    Vol.  II. 
p.  55,  a.  [E.  H.  B.] 

POBU'CIA  GENS.  [Publicia  Genu.] 

POBLI'LIA  OENa  [PuBLiLiA  GiNB.] 

PODALErmUS  (nota\(ff»o(),  a  son  of 
Asclepiue  and  Epione  or  Arsinoe,  and  a  brother  of 
Macbaon,  along  with  whom  he  ted  the  Thesialians 
of  Tricca  against  Troy  (Hom.  IL  ii.  729,  &c.; 
Apollod.  iiL  1 0.  §  8  ;  Paus.  iv.  31.  §  9).  He  was, 
like  his  brother,  skilled  in  the  medical  art  (Hom, 
IL  xi.  832,  Ac.).  On  hb  retnm  from  Troy  he 
was  cast  by  a  storm  on  the  coast  of  Syros  in  Caria, 
where  be  is  sud  to  have  settled  (Pans.  iL  36.  S  7, 
ili.  26.  §  7).  He  was  worshipped  as  a  hero  on 
mount  Dria.  (Strab.  vi.  p.  284.) 

Another  mythical  personage  tff  this  name  occurs 
in  Virgil.    {Aen.  lii.  304.)  [L.  S.] 

PODARGE.  [Harptiab.] 

PODARCES  {XloSipKni).  1.  Is  said  to  have 
been  the  original  name  of  Prialn.  (Apollod.  iL  6. 
g  4  ;  comp.  pRlAUirs.) 

2.  A  son  of  Iphiclus  and  giahdson  of  Phylacus, 
was  a  yoonger  brother  of  Protesilaus,  and  led  the 
Thesaalians  of  Phylace  against  Troy.  (Hom.  A 
ii.  6S5 ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  12 ;  Hygtn.  Fab.  97 ;  Stnb. 
ix.  p.  432  J  Schol ad  Horn.  Od.  xL  289.)    [L.  S.1 

POEAS  (nolcu),  a  son  of  PhyUcus  orThauma- 
ctis,  and  husband  of  Mcthone,  by  whom  he  became 
the  father  of  Philoctetes  (Hom.  Od.  iii.  190 ; 
Enslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  323).  He  la  mentioned 
among  the  Argonauts  (ApoHod.  L  9.  $  16  i  comp. 
Pind.  Pylk.  L  53),  nlid  is  said  to  have  killed  witli 
an  arrow,  Talahs.  in  Crete  (Apollod.  L  9.  §  26). 
At  the  request  of  Heracles,  Poeas  kindled  the  pile 
on  which  the  hero  burnt  himself^  and  was  rewarded 
with  the  arrows  of  Heracles,  (Apollod.  iL  7-  9  '{ 
comp.  Hkhaclks  and  Puiloctstxs.)    [L.  S.] 

POEMANDER  (noi/wySpos),  a  son  of  Cbaere- 
aihins  and  Stmtmicet  was  the  husband  of  Tanagiai 
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POLEMIUS. 
B-ttnghtar  aT  A«o1iu  or  Awtpai,  hy  whom  h«  be- 
cmw  lb*  fioher  of  ^tuppiM  ud  btoeippiM.  He 
vw  the  npnted  fmndor  tn  the  town  of  TwMjm  in 
Boeotu  which  WM  hcnoecaUed  Poemandria.  When 
l*nmmicr  inadTatuntlr  hod  killed  hii  own  Mn. 
he  WM  pari&d  hy  Ele^ienor.  (Paua.  ix.  20.  §  3  i 
Pint  QmmI.  Orate.  70  ;  eomp.  Stmb.  ix.  p.  404  ; 
Lycopbr.  326.}  [US.] 

POBNA(nounf),aperMnificatiMi  of  retaliation, 
is  Miiaetime*  meotionRd  ai  one  beinft,  and  lome- 
times  in  the  plural.  The^  lielonged  to  the  tmin  of 
Dice,  and  ate  akin  to  the  Erinnvet  (AewbyL 
OkKfi.  936.  947  i  Pmu.  1.  48.  {  7.)  [L.&] 

POIS'NIUS  PO'STUMUS,  pmefeeuu  of  the 
fMnp  of  the  fecond  legion  in  Britain  during  the 
war^aiut  Boadicea  (Tab  Amt.  xiv.  37.) 

POETE'HA  GENS,  plebeian  (Diony*.  x.  58), 
fint  oocnrs  at  the  time  of  the  decemvirate.  The 
name  i>  frequently  confounded  with  that  of  Pe- 
tilUna  or  Patilhu  [Pstillia  Qina.]  The  only' 
fimilj-nanie  in  this  geni  ii  that  of  LiBO,  which  is 
mnaUy  foond  with  the  agnomen  Vaolm,  Livy 
(to.  11),  it  is  true,  taja  that  C.  Poeteliui  BtiUuu 
waa  cnual  b.  c  860  with  M.  Fabiiu  Ambuatua ; 
bat  u  the  OvitoUne  Euti  make  C.  Poeteliaa 
Ulw  tiM  orileagne  of  FaUoa,  and  Bilbtu  does  not 
occur  elsewhwe  a*  a  oognomen  of  the  Poetelii,  the 
cognMBen  in  LiTy  is  probably  either  an  error  or 
n  corniption.  All  the  other  Poetelii  bear  the  sur- 
name Ldbo  with  the  exception  of  P.  Poetelius, 
wbo  WM  tent  as  one  of  the  three  ambaoadors  to 
Syphu  in  B.&  SIO.  (Lit.  xniL  4.) 

POGONATUSCONSTANTI'NUS.  [Con- 
vtAtmvm  IV.] 

POLA,  SE'RVIUS,  one  of  Ciceto's  eDemiet, 
and  described  by  him  as  "homo  teter  et  ferua** 
(Cic  ad  Q.FT.i\.  13,  comp.  ad  Foot,  vui.  12). 
He  is  the  same  as  the  peram  called  um|dy  Serviua 
ID  another  pasai^  (ad  ^  iV.  iL  8),  and  ia  lap- 
poeed  hj  Pighios  to  be  the  nme  m  the  Ser vina, 
who  was  condemned  in  b.  c  S),  when  he  was  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  elect  {ad  Fam.  tiii.  4). 

POLEHARCHUS(TW>ta^XoO-  1.  The  pupil 
of  the  eeletnated  astronomer  Eudoxus,  whose  in- 
■tmcUons  be  received  in  Cyxicna,  his  native  place, 
and  the  teacher  of  the  more  celebrated  Calippus, 
who*  accompanied  him  to  Athens  (Simplicius,  da 
Oado,  ii.  p.  120,  a.).  He  lived  about  the  middle 
ef  the  bnrth  centnrr  >.  c. 

2.  Of  Taientom,  and  a  follower  of  Pythagoras 
(lamUidi.  F3./yL).  Fidirieiu  conjectures  (AU. 
time  ToL  i.  864)  tiiat  be  ia  tlte  suae  with 
Polyarehna,  aumamed  ^SvwaB^s^  who  is  men- 
ttomd  by  Athenaeus  (xii.  545),  as  having  been 
■rot  by  Diooyuiu  the  younger,  on  an  embusy  to 
Tamtnm,  where,  being  intimate  with  Archytaa, 
ke  dihited  to  that  phihiMpher  on.  the  excellency  of 
pleuMi* ;  hie  diMMUw  baii^  given  by  Athenaeus, 
Mt  dw  nAarity  of  AfiatoxenM.  Bat  tills  aeema 
■n  mhKfff  coq}acture.  The  doctrines  asmbed 
to  PolyiidHM  an  certainly  not  thoie  of  Uie  achool 
of  Pyuwgonu ;  nor  is  it  even  hinted  that  he  was  a 
Mtive  of  Tarentum. 

Sk  A  wrilerof  tfaianame  iatjttoled by  Athenaeus 
(ir.  fL  1 1 1,  whom,  bom  Ui  being  named  along 
with  Artcnudoma  and  Heracleon,  w«  should  judge 
to  be  a gnunnurian.  [W.  M.  G.] 

POLEfMIUS,orSA'LVIUS,or  SY'LVIUS, 
the  author  of  a  aacred  oieiuinr,  dnwn  up  a.  o. 
448,  which  is  entitled  LaUrculus  t.  JvUx  JJientn 
ttidonm,  and  which  includes  Heathen  as  well  as 
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ClirUtian  restivMls,  is  generally  IkIu^vmI  t»  have 
been  tusbop  of  Uutigny,  in  the  VhIiua.  A  portion 
of  this  Latercuiti*  was  pnbliabed  by  BoUanduti,  in 
the  imeml  prafsce  to  the  Acta  SancUmtai,  vol.  i. 
pp.  44,  45,  aud  tlie  whole  will  be  found,  but  in  » 
mutilaled  state,  la  the  anmtb  nlnme  of  the  same 
wwk.  p.  178.  (UsnHf,  ad  Fatric.  BibL  Mtd.  et 
Infim.  Lat.y'i.i  Schoiiemiuin ,  BUd.  Patrum.  Lat. 
yoi.  ii.  §  50.)  [\V.  R.] 

POLKMOCLES  (noKt/uuchris),  a  Rhodisn,  who 
was  despstched  by  bin  cuutitryinen  wiib  tliree  tri- 
raines,  to  Byuntium,  at  tlie  sinie  time  that  ll»y 
sent  thither  Aridkaa,  with  prnpuaaJs  uf  peace, 
which  were  aooepted  hy  the  Bysantinea,  and  a 
treaty  oooclnded  in  conwquencf.  b.  c.  2jO.  He 
was  next  sent  to  Crete  to  SMuibt  the  CuoesianH, 
who  Kers  in  allinoce  with  Kliodes  sfniiiut  the 
Lyttian^.    (Pulyh,  iv.  52. 53.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

POLEUO'GRATES  (noKt>uNCfHfTi)f),  a  son  of 
Machaun,  and,  like  h>a  ^ther,  a  bkilfnl  pjivtiician ; 
he  had  a  heruutn  at  Eua  in  An^b-  (Phiis.  ii,  S8. 
§6.)  [L.S.] 

PO'LKMON  (noKifiw^),  hitttoncil.  1.  Son  of 
Androuenes  the  Stymphaean,  a  Macedonian  officer, 
in  the  eerviee  of  Alexander  Uie  Oreat.  The  great 
intinmcy  which  subsisted  between  him  nnd  Phi- 
lotas  caused  him  to  be  suspected,  together  with  his 
brothers  Amyntas,  Attalus,  and  Simniins,  of  pHr- 
ticipating  in  the  tressonable  designs  imputed  to 
Philotas:  a  churge  to  which  Poleinon  liad  the 
imprudence  to  give  countenance  by  taking  to  fl^lit 
immedintdy  ou  learning  Uie  arrest  of  the  son  of 
PnimeDion,  Amyntas,  however,  who  remained, 
having  Buccessfully  defended  himself  before  the 
assembly  of  the  army,  obtained,  the  pardon  or 
acquittnl  of  Polemon  also.  (An.  Arutb.  iii.  27  i 
Curt.  vii.  1,§  10,  2-8  I— 10.) 

2,  Son  of  Alegachn,  a  Macedonian  of  Pella, 
who  WM  one  of  the  ofiicers  nj^nted  h^  Alex- 
ander to  command  the  garrison  at  Memphis,  b.  c> 
331.    (Arr.  A<kUi.  iii.  5.  §  4.) 

.*t.  Son  of  ThetBmenes,  a  Mftcedoninn  officer, 
who  WIIB  left  by  Alexander  in  the  command  of  u 
fleet  of  thirty  triremes  which  was  destined  lo 
guard  the  mouths  of  the  Nile,  and  the  Sfft-cnatt  of 
Egypt,  K.  c  331.  (Arr.  Amub.  iii.  5.  §  6 ;  Curt, 
iv.  8.  i  4.) 

4.  A  Macedonian  officer  of  rank,  who,  in  the 
diqiutes  that  followed  the  death  of  Alexander, 
distinguished  himself  as  n  wiimi  p.iTtizan  of  Per- 
diocos.  In  order  to  conoilinte  the  fitvour  of  tlie 
regent,  he  eudearoured,  though  ineffectunlly,  to 
prevent  Arrhidaeus  from  transporting  the  )K>dy  of 
the  deceased  monareh  to  Egypt  (Arrian,  u;i.  I'iutt. 
p.  70,  b.)  He  afterwards  served  under  Alcetas, 
the  brother  of  Perdiocas,  and  was  taken  prisoner 
by  Ant^onus  in  Plsidio.  together  with  Attains 
and  Socutus,  a  c.  320,  From  this  time  he  shored 
the  fortunes  ^  Attains ;  the  history  of  their  capti- 
vity, escape,  and  final  defeat  has  been  already 
given.  [Attaluo,  No.  2.]  (Diod.  xviii.  -15,  xix. 
16.)  It  is  highly  probable,  as  suggested  liy  £>roy- 
sen,  that  this  Polemon  is  the  samo  with  the  son  uf 
Andromeiies  (No.  1 ),  and  that  he  was  consequently 
a  brother  of  Attolua,  with  whom  we  tiiid  him  so 
closely  connected. 

5.  A  dynast  of  Olba  in  Cilicia,  whose  name  ap- 
pears on  the  coins  of  that  city,  with  the  titles  of 
Apx'fptus  and  Adiwti)t.  As  it  is  associated  with 
that  of  M.  Antony,  there  is  little  doubt  thnt  hf.  w 
the  tame  person  who  is  mentioned  by  AjipianLfi.^ 
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V.  75)  H  being  q>painted  b3r  Antony  ta  the  aove- 
k^nty  of  a  pan  of  Cilicia,  and  who  siibHqucntly 
liewM  king'  of  Pontai  [Polxhon  L]  The 
gronndi  on  which  thi>  identity  U  denied  by  Eckhel 
(niLiiLp.68)imnatuti>fMtM7.  (ViMonti, /nmo- 
graM»  CfwxMM,  toI.  iiL  p.  fi,  ftc.)     [E.  H.  a] 

PCLEHON  (noKituw),  the  nme  of  two 
kings  of  Pontua  ftnd  the  Botponit. 

1.  PoLKUON  I.,  was  th«  son  of  Zenon,  the 
orator  of  Lnodiceia,  and  it  was  as  a  reward  for  the 
servicek  rendered  by  his  fitther  as  well  as  himself 
that  he  was  appointed  by  Antony  in  a  c.  39  to 
thegovemment  of  apart  of  Cilicia.  (Appian,  B,  C. 
V.  75;  Stmb.  xii.  p.  678.)  At  a  subsequent 
period  he  obtained  from  the  triumvir  in  exchange 
for  this  priitcipality  the  more  important  goveni- 
ment  of  Pontus  with  the  title  of  king,  l^e  pre- 
ciM  date  of  this  change  is  unknown,  but  Polenon 
is  already  called  by  Dion  Cawiut  king  of  Pontus 
III  B.  c  86,  in  which  year  he  co-operated  with 
Antony  in  his  campaign  against  the  Parthiani. 
<  >n  this  occasion  he  shared  in  the  deleat  of  Appius 
.StatianuB,  and  was  taken  prisoner  by  the  Parthian 
king,  but  allowed  to  ransom  himself,  and  restored 
to  libeHy.  (Dion  Cass.  xliz.  2fi  ;  PluL  Ant,  SB.) 
Ill  R  o.  S5  M  WM  amployed  by  Antony  to  nego- 
tiate with  the  Mediu)  king  Artavasdea,  whom 
lie  succeeded  in  detaebing  from  the  alliance  of 
Piirthia,  and  gaining  over  to  that  of  Rome :  a 
■ervice  for  which  he  was  subeequently  rewarded 
by  the  trinniTir.  by  the  addition  to  his  dominions 
of  the  Leaser  AnuniiL  (Dion  Cast,  xliz,  88, 44.) 
Bat  though  he  tbna  owed  hit  elevation  to  Antony 
he  was  fortunate  enough  not  to  share  in  his  &li, 
and  although  he  had  sent  an  auxiliary  force  to  the 
assistance  of  his  patron  in  s.  c.  30,  shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Actium,  he  was  able  to  make  his 
peace  with  Octavtan,  who  confirmed  him  in  hia 
kingdom,  and  some  years  afterwards  heatowad  on 
him  the  honcuwy  appellations  of  a  friend  and  ally 
of  the  Roman  people.  (Piut  Ani,  61  i  Strab.  xii. 
p.  fi7fl  ;  Dion  Cass.  liii.  25.)  At  a  subsequeut 
period  (about  B.C.  16)  he  was  intrusted  by 
Agrippa  with  the  charge  of  nducing  the  kingdom 
<if  Botponit,  which  bad  been  usurped  by  Scri- 
bonius  after  the  death  of  Asandor.  The  usurper 
was  put  to  death  by  the  Bosporans  before  the 
arrival  of  Polemon,  wbo  notwithstanding  some  op- 
position established  himself  in  the  soverugnty  of 
the  conntty,  in  which  he  was  conhnned,  &tt  by 
Agrippa  and  then  by  Augustus  himaelfl  (Dion 
Cms.  IW,  24.)  His  reign  after  this  waa  long 
and  pnwpeniu  :  his  dominions  comprised,  besides 
Pontna  itself,  Colehis  and  the  other  provinces,  as 
Jar  as  the  kingdom  of  the  Bosporus,  the  confines  of 
which  hut  he  extended  to  the  river  Taiwls,  and 
destroyed  the  dty  of  that  name,  which  had  ven- 
tured to  throw  off  hb  yoke  (Strab.  zi.  pp.  493, 
408,  499.)  Bat  having  engaged  in  an  expedition 
agtunst  the  barbarian  tribe  of  the  Aspnrgians 
(who  inhabited  the  mountains  above  Phanagoria) 
he  was  not  only  defeated  by  them,  hut  taken 
prisoner,  and  immediately  put  to  death.  (Id.  xL 
p.  495,  xiL  p.  £56.)  The  date  of  this  event  is 
unknown  ;  but  it  i^pears  from  au  inscription  that 
he  must  hare  been  sUll  on  the  throne  as  late  as 
m,C.  2.  (BSekh,  Corp.  Imicr.  voL  iL  No.  3524  ; 
Kckhel,  voLii.  p.  369.) 

Polenon  had  been  twice  married :  first  t«  Dy- 
nanui,  a  daughter  of  Phamaces,  and  grand- 
daughter of  Mithiidatea  the  Great,  1^  whan  he 


ai^iears  to  have  had  no  children.  (Dion  Cast.  liv. 
24 )  ;  and  secondly  to  Pvthoooris,  who  succeoded 
him  on  the  throne.  By  her  he  left  two  sons,  Po- 
lemon II.,  and  Zenou  king  ot  Armenia,  and  one 
daughter  who  was  married  to  CMya  king  of 
Thrace.  (Strak  xii.  p.  886 1  1^  Amm.  H.  56.) 

2.  PoLWOir  II.,  ma  a  aon  of  the  i»«ceding 
and  of  Pythodoris.  During  the  lifetime  of  his 
mother  he  was  content  to  remain  in  a  private 
station,  while  he  assisted  her  in  the  administration 
of  her  dominions :  but  in  a.  d.  39,  he  was  raised 
by  Caligula  to  the  sovereignty  not  only  of  Pontus, 
which  bad  been  held  by  Pythodoris,  but  of  the 
Bosporus  also.  This  last  was,  however,  after^ 
wards  taken  from  him  by  Claudius,  who  asugned 
it  to  Mithridatas,  while  he  gave  Polemon  a  portion 
of  Ciliciain  its  Btead,  A.D.  41.  (Dion  Caaa.  lix.  12, 
Ix.  8.)  He  appears  to  bare  bean  a  man  of  •  weak 
character,  and  in  a.  D.  48  allowed  himself  to  ba 
persuaded  by  Berenice,  the  widow  of  Herod,  king 
of  Cbalds,  to  adopt  tlie  Jewish  religioD  in  order 
that  he  might  marry  that  princeu,  vrho  possessed 
vast  wealth.  But  Brnnice  had  sought  this  nuu^ 
riage  only  as  a  cloak  for  her  illicit  amours  [B»- 
HXNiCB,  No.  2l]  :  it  waa  in  ooneqaeneo  soon 
dissolved,  and  Polemon  ceased  to  pnnaa  Jnddtm 
(Jo«e]di.  Aid.  XX.  7. 1 S).  At  a  subsequent  period 
he  was  induced  Iqr  Nero  to  abdicate  the  throne, 
and  Pontus  was  reduced  to  the  condition  of  a 
Roman  province.  This  appears  to  have  taken 
place  about  the  year  a.  d.  62  (BueL  Nen,  IK  ; 
Euln^  viL  14  ;  Anr.  Viet,  de  Cae*.  6.  (  2  i  Elk- 
he),  TM.  it  p.  878).  Aa  the  dty  of  Polaaoniiim 
on  the  Euxine  (Scynin.  Ch.  i.  177;  Steph. 
Byz.  «.«.  noAc/utfion)  is  not  mentioned  by  Stzabo, 
it  appears  certain  that  we  must  ascribe  its  founda- 
tion to  Polonon  II.,  and  not  to  his  father.  Con- 
cerning the  e<Mna  of  the  two  Polemons,  see  Canr, 
Hiit.dmaMtda7irae$tti»Botflm^4ta.  Pana, 
1753,aDdEGkbel,TaLilpii.8e8— 878.  [E.H.&1 


ooiM  or  mnuur  n. 

PO'LKMON  (n^^^i-r),  literary.  I.OfAtkeoe, 
an  aminont  nalonie  phifoaopher,  and  tn  aona 
tiaw  the  bead  <rf  the  Academy,  waa  the  ton  of 
Philoatratue,  a  man  of  wealth  and  pditkal  dis- 
tinction. In  his  youth,  Polemon  was  extremely 
profligate ;  but  one  day,  when  he  was  about 
thir^,  on  his  bunting  into  the  school  of  XeWH 
cntM,  at  the  head  of  a  bond  of  leveUen,  hia 
attention  was  so  aneited  by  the  diaconrse,  whfdi 
the  master  continued  calmly  in  spite  of  (he  inter- 
ruption, and  which  chanced  to  be  upon  temperance, 
that  he  torn  off  his  gariand  and  remained  an  atten- 
tive listener,  and  man  that  day  he  adopted  an 
abstemious  oonrse  of  life,  and  continued  to  fre- 
quent the  school,  of  which,  on  the  death  of  Xeno- 
crates,  he  became  the  head,  in  OL 116,  a.  c.  8IS- 
According  to  Eusebius  (Ctroa.)  he  died  in  OL 
126.4,  B.C.  273.  Diogenes  also  says  that  he 
died  at  a  great  age,  and  of  naturd  decay.  Ho 
oMoenad  tw  objaet  of  pbiloaophy  to  bi^  to  exerr 
cne  Ben  in  ShGiga  and  deedL  not  in  dlilimiiii 
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■pecuktiont ;  hi*  dumwtBr  vas  gmre  and  seven ; 
mm)  he  look  pcMa  in  Hggbiying  the  Dwileiy  which 

WM  a  cIoM  Mhiwer  of  Xnwenlta  In  all  AiBft, 
and  an  intiiiiMa  fiieod  of  Crate*  and  Craotw,  who 
wen  hia  diad^idaa,  aa  wdl  at  Zona  and  Arcealaa  ; 
Ctatea  WM  ha  mcceaaor  in  the  AeaAtmj.  In 
litentora  be  moat  admired  Homer  and  Sopbodea, 
and  he  ia  lAkl  to  have  been  the  author  of  the 
lenaik,  that  Homer  is  an  efuc  Sof^odea,  and 
Sopbodea  a  tragic  Homer.  He  left,  according  to 
IKogenea,  aereial  tKatiiea,  none  of  which  were 
eitant  in  the  time  of  Sutdaa.  There  ia,  howoTor, 
a  qnolatmi  made  by  Clemena  Alexandrinua, 
eithcf  fion  him  or  Inn  auther  phikiaopher  of 
the  mne  name,  4r  rots  vtfi  roS  mrd  ^itra'  Jliov 
(jAam.  nL  ^  117),  and  another  paaeage  {StnM. 
n.  pi  410),  c^n  haptaneM,  which  agrees  pieeiaeljr 
with  the  atatement  of  Cioero  {d«  Fin.  iv.  6),  thiU 
Polenion  placed  the  tummim  bomtm  in  hring  ac- 
cording to  the  lawa  of  natun.  (i>u)g.  La&L  ir. 
IS— SO  I  Said.  a.  a  ;  Phit.  da  Admt.  et  Amio.  33, 
p.  71.e.;Lacian.  iNi  jtesMoL  16,tcL  ii  p.  81i  ; 
Ath.  il  pi  44,  e. ;  Cic.  Aoad,  i.  8,  ii.  3£,  42, 
OraL  HI  18,  ih  Fin.  iL  6, 11,  It.  2,  6, 16,  18, 
T.  1,  £,  7,  c<  aUb-t  Horat.  Serm.  ii.  S.  358,  fol ; 
Val  Max.  ri  9 ;  Menag.  ad  Diag.  LaSrU  L  e. ; 
Vabtie.  BibL  Oruec  toL  iii,  p.  183  ;  comp.  p.  325, 

2:  Amther  Platonk  philoaopher,  the  diadple  of 
Plotinu.  (Porph;r.  Plot.  VU. ;  Fabric.  L  c  ; 
CtinXaiL,  F.  H.      mo       815,  Td.ii  3d  ed.) 

3.  Of  Athena  by  citiaeiuhtp,  birt  hj  birth  either 
of  lliomf  or  Samoa,  or  Sicyon,  «  Stole  philoiiqilHr 
and  an  enincot  geopa|dier,  BarmiMd  t  mp*- ' 
vrifr^  waa  Uie  ton  of  En^etea,  and  a  cDDtenipo- 
imry  of  Aiiatophanea  of  Byiantinm,  in  the  time  of 
Ptolem  J  Epiphanea,  at  the  beginning  of  the  aecond 
centnrj  B.C,  (Suid.  a:  v. ;  Ath.  Ti.  p.  284  ;  Clin- 
ton,/f.  vol  UL  asfr  omi.  199).  In  ^ilo- 
B^liy  he  waa  a  diacipla  of  Panaetioa.  He-  made 
cxtanaif*  joanMya  tbronrii  Greaoe,  to  coUeet  nwte- 
liak  Cor  hia  geogr^hinu  works,  in  the  coorae  of 
vhich  he  pMd  perticalar  attaatton  to  the  inactip- 
lionB  on  votive  ofiertnga  and  on  colnmna,  whence 
ho  obtained  the  anmame  of  ItniXoiiAwas,  (Ath. 
L  e. ;  Caank  ai  loe.)  Aa  the  collector  of  theae 
fa•Ba^ltio■a,  ha  waa  of  the  caiiier  contrffanlnn 
to  tho  Ontk  Amfinitgsf,  and  ha  wrote  a  work  ez- 
faaatlj,  TUfi  rmr  Mrd  viAcit  hrijpattii^nn' 
(Ath.  X.  ppi  436,  d.,  442,0.) ;  beaidea  which,  other 
worfca  0^  hia  are  muitioned,  upon  the  votive 
o&ringt  and  monumenta  in  the  AcropoKa  of 
Athena^  at  Lncedaemon,  at  Delphi,  and  elaewhefv, 
which  no  doubt  contained  eoptea  of  nnmerona  epi- 
naaBA  Hence  Jaeoba  infer*  that,  in  all  |»obabilit;, 
nia  WDifca  formed  a  chief  tonne  itf  the  Garlamd  of 
lCeiei^r(^«Maa(fo,m^tUi.OfVM);ToL i.  Prooem. 
ff.  xxziT.  zzzv.).  Athenaena  and  other  writera 
Md»  Tetj  mMaenna  qMUtiona  from  hia  woika, 
the  thiee  of  iriiicb  h  ia  DUWceMary  to  ^ve  at 
ki^th.  They  are  diiefiy  deaciiptiona  of  diffwent 
parte  of  Oreeee  ;  amne  are  on  the  pobtinga  pn- 
aervcd  in  variona  placea,  and  aeveiai  are  contro- 
veraial,  among  whidi  ia  one  against  Eratoatheoea. 
(Fabrib  BU.  OmK.  vol  iU.  p.  184 ;  Voaaina,  da 
/M.OhM.Pp.l5S,foU.ed.  WeatariHin}  CUn- 
lM,K£r.  TM-iii.  p.524,  wbavs a liak  af  Ui woria 
bsivao.) 

4.  ANnmnia,  a  h^ly  celebnted  aojJiiat  and 
thataridan^  who  ioatiahad  uder  Tnjaa,  Hadtian, 
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nnd  the  £rat  Antoninna,  and  waa  in  high  iarour 
with  the  two  fomer  Mnpenra  (Said.  a. «.  t  Phi- 
loalr.  I^A^&Sia.)  He  U  plaead  at  tba  ai>- 
taenth  year  of  Hadiiaa,  ik.  13S,  by  &ia^u 
(Gkfxw.).  His  life  ia  rektod  at  conaidenUe 
length  Irr  Philoottatoa  (  ViL  SofUd.  iL  2fi,  p^  530 
— 544).  He  waa  bom  of  a  oonauhu  fiuiily,  at 
Laodiona,  bat  qient  the  greater  part  of  hia  UEb  at 
Smyrna,  ^e  people  of  which  dty  conferred  upon  hiu 
at  a  very  eany  age  the  hig^ieat  honotin^  ia  return 
for  which  he  did  mnch  to  promo t*  their  proiperitjr, 
eapedaUy  by  hia  influence  with  the  emperor*. 
Nor,  in  performing  theae  aerncea,  did  ho  neglect 
hia  native  dty  Laodioeia.  An  intereaUng  account 
of  hia  raUtiona  with  the  emponn  Hadrian  and. 
Antoninna  ia  given  by  Philoatratna  (ppi  583*  534). 

Among  the  aophiata  and  ihetoridans,  whom  he 
lieard,  were  Timocratea,  Sct^lianaa,  Dion  Chiy- 
loatom  and  Apollophanea.  Hia  moat  celebrated 
diaciple  waa  Aritteidei.  Hit  chief  contemporariea 
were  Herode*  Attictu,  Marcua  Byaaattnaa,  Diony- 
nsa  Miledut,  and  nmohma,  who  waa  Ua  chM 
rival.  Among  hia  haitaten  fai  auhaeqaunt  tines 
was  S.  Or^jory  Nadanxen.  Hit  style  of  oratory 
was  impouns  rather  than  pleaaing ;  and  hia  cha- 
racter waa  hauohty  and  reserved.  During  the 
latter  part  of  hu  bfe  he  waa  ao  tortmed  by  the 
gout,  that  he  readved  toput  an  end  to  his  exiatenoe  t 
be  had  hinuelf  abut  op  in  die  tomb  of  his  aneealan 
at  I«>dtceia,  where  tie  died  of  hunger,  at  the  age. 
of  uxty-five.  The  exact  time  of  hit  death  is  not 
luiown  i  but  itmntt  have  been  aome  time  after  a.  Dl 
143,  at  he  waa  heard  in  that  year  by  Vema. 

liie  only  extant  ww^c  of  Polemon  ia  the  funeral 
oeaUons  for  CyBBegdma  and  CaUhnadiBs,  the  go- 
nerals  who  fdl  at  Mamthon,  which  an  imfoied 
to  be  pronounced  by  their  fiuhert,  eadi  txtolUng 
his  own  son  above  the  other.  Philostiataa  men- 
tions  aeveral  others  of  his  rhetoiicd  compodtiona, 
the  tnbjocu  of  idiieh  are  diiedy  taken  from  Athe- 
nian hiatMj,  and  an  endoa  wbidi  h»  proneanced, 
by  command  of  Hadrian,  at  the  dedieatjan  of  the 
temple  of  Zena  Olyminaa  at  Athena,  in  a.  d.  1 35. 

Hit  XiyM  htvri^  were  first  printed  by  H. 
Stepbanus,  in  hia  cdleetion  of  the  declamations  of 
Polemon,  Himerioa,  and  other  rhetoricians,  Paris, 
1547t  4to.,  aftetwiuda  by  themadvea  in  Greek, 
1689, 4tiiL  1  lad  in  Oiadt  and  Utb,  To- 
lotae,  1657,  8to.  The  kteir  and  beat  edition  is 
that  of  Cauar  and  Conind  Orelli,  Lipa.  1819, 
8vo.  (Fabric  BH  Grtue.  vol.  vi.  ppi  2—4  ; 
Clinton,  Auti  Aosiam,  a.  a.  ISS,  135, 143.)  Then 
is  a  cdn  of  Hadrian,  bearing  the  inscription 
nOAEMUN.  ANEeHKE. CMTPNAIOIC.  (Rasche, 
Lmetm  Rei  Num.  $.  v.  Potemonj  Eekhd,  Dodr. 
Mhm.  Fet  vd.  ii.  p.  562).  This  coin  bdengt  to 
a  daat  which  EcUtel  hat  nidained  in  a  diiaertation 
(vol.  iv.  c.  19,  pp.  S68 — S74).  The  question  n- 
apeetiog  the  identity  of  the  aopUat  with  the  writer, 
inio  fbras  the  anbjeet  of  the  ftUowIng  aitida,  ia 
discnased  by  Tt.  Vtaaow{lMarFobmam'^  ZataOtr^ 
in  thaArddv./drI*ldlologi»midPaide^iajiii,  1825, 
▼aLLpp.7— 9,r«rMualto&Ar{fbn,p.l37.)  [P.S.] 

PO  LEMON  (IIoA^^),  the  author  of  a  short 
Oreek  work  on  Phytiognomy,  which  ia  still 
extant  Nothing  is  known  of  the  evema  of  his 
life,  bat  fton  sane  eapntiioaa  that  he  naea  (sk  f. 
the  ward  tOmkdtvm,  L  S.  p.  197)  It  has  ben 
tappoied  that  he  waa  a  Christian.  WiA  respect 
to  hit  date  it  can  only  be  stated  that  he  must 
haTO  UTfd  in  or  Mo^^^^.M^^^^ 
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Ouiat,  M  he  M  tMotioned  by  Oiinii  (CW.'CV*. 
L83.|>^1,  «4.B«ed.),  ud  from  nil  sljle  hecan- 
notba  wppoMd  to  hare  liTednochearliw  thin  thii 
tinfli  Hi*  woik,  which  ^pesn  to  hnre  suffered 
nook  frnn  the  ignoiuce  of  ttUKriben,  conutU 
of  two  books :  i»  the  fint,  which  contaiiu  twestj- 
tfaree  chasten,  after  proTing  the  utility  of  phy- 
wigiMNByt  bo  Uyi  down  the  genenl  prii)d{deo  of 
tbft  KiaHB ;  be  ipeidu  of  A»  ehui  of  the  head, 
iIm  cdow  of  tbo  hair,  of  the  fcrriwad,  the  «ye% 
the  ears,  the  noH.  the  mimnfr  of  bmthtng.  the 
•oand  flf  the  voice,  Ac ;  in  the  aeoond  book,  which 
ooniiate  of  twenty-ieven  chnpterm,  he  goes  on  to 
apply  the  principles  ho  hnd  hpfora  hiid  down,  and 
deactibet  in  a  few  wordo  thu  charaetera  of  the 
eMimgeoae  nu,  the  tiimd,  tha  ioipndait,  the 
iMuionate,  the  talkaUTr,  fte.  It  waa  fint  pub- 
liibed  in  Oreek  by  Camilliu  Penucns,  with 
Aelian's  **Varia  Historia,"  and  other  works,  at 
Room,  1A4S,  4to.  It  wns  translated  into  iJitin 
by  Nicolana  Petreius,  and  published  with  Me- 
letius  De  Natura  Hominis,"  and  other  worics, 
■t  Vaniea,  1453,  4ta.  The  ]mt  and  beat  edition 
it  that  by  J.  O.  F.  Fmnx  in  hn  "  Seriptom  Phy- 
aiegnomonini)  Vetcrcs,*'  Altenbiug.  1780.  8to. 
in  Greek  and  lAttn,  with  a  Prefoce  nnd  Notes. 
It  was  tnnalated  into  Arabic,  and  is  still  extant 
in  that  language.  [Pmilbhon].  (See  Frans's 
Prehce  to  his  •*  Script.  Fl^tioym.  fef."  and  Pauj/ 
Cyiapatdia.)  [W.A.G.} 

PVLEMON,  of  Alexandria,  a  painter  msn- 
tioned  by  Pliny  among  those  who  were  turn  igim- 
bilti  ovMem,  tn  trantemnm  iamfm  Hemtdi  ( //.  JV. 
»XT.  Il.e.40.  ]f42).  [P.B.1 

P01.IAS  (IIoAiiii),  L  e.  "  the  gaddeoa  fleet- 
ing the  city,"  a  sunwrne  of  Athena  at  Athens, 
where  she  was  especially  worshipped  as  the  pro- 
tecting divinity  of  the  acropolis.  (Paus.  L  27.  %  1 ; 
Amob.  adv.  Gmi.  vt.  193.)  [L.  S.J 

PO'MCHUS.  artist  [PTOtiCHDi.) 

P0LIEU3  <IIoX(f»tX  "the  protector  of  the 
ctty,**  a  snmima  of  Zens,  midar  wMdi  fca  had  an 
altar  on  the  aoopoUa  at  Athena.  Upon  this  dtar 
barley  and  wheat  were  strewed,  which  were  con- 
mimed  by  the  bull  aA>ODt  to  be  sacrificed  to  the  god. 
The  priest  who  killed  the  victim,  threw  away  the 
axe  as  soon  as  he  had  struck  the  fiital  Uow,  and 
the  ase  was  dieo  brought  befote  a  court  of  justice. 
(Pmis.i.34.|4,38.'|  11.)  [L.&] 

POLI'DCHUS  (IIoAfexoi)*  m  AAenian  cmale 
pnct,  of  nnccrtsin  age,  of  whom  two  fmgments  only 
occur  in  Atbenaeus  (vii.  p.  813,  c  ii.  p.  60,  c), 
the  one  from  his  Kapu^iaoT^,  and  the  other  from 
a  play,  of  which  the  title  is  not  mentioned.  (M«i- 
iidce.  Frag.  Com.  Qraec.  vol  i,  p.  498,  vol.  ir. 
PPL  589. 590.)  [p.  8.] 

P0U0RCETE8,  DEMETRIUS.  [D«mb- 
TMim,  p.  962.] 

POLIS,  a  statoory,  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
those  who  made  alMUUu  tt  armatot  tl  venalom  mx- 
ffn}iB»fr*7>w(tf.iV:nxiT.as.l9.|M).  [P.&] 

POLITES  (floAl'mt).  1.  AsonofPriunand 
Hecabe,  and  bther  of  Priam  the  younger,  was  a 
valiant  warrior,  bnt  was  ^iu  by  Pyrrhus.  (Htm. 
//.  ii.  791,  xiii.  583,  ixiv.  250  ;  Viig.  ^<at.  il  526, 
V.  564.) 

2.  A  companion  of  Odysseus,  who  is  laid  to 
have  been  wndiipped  as  a  hero  at  Temeia  in  Italy. 
(Hom.  (M.  X.  224  •  Strab.  vi.  p.  255.) 

8.  Oneoftheeeapanionsof  Mendaos.  (Pon^ 
C35.IS.}  IL.&] 


POLIU'CHOS  (HdAwvxot),  Le.  "pntoctinf 
the  city,"  occur*  na  a  sunuuna  of  stvaral  divinities, 
snch  as  Athena  Chaldoocus  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iiL 
17.  f  2),  and  of  Athena  at  Athens.  (Comp^ 
Athwa.)  [L.  &] 

POLLAi  the  kuim  of  sovaial  Ronaa  Cuialfla» 
was  merely  another  farm  of  Paolla,  Uka  Clodios 
of  Chuiditia, 

1.  The  wife  of  D.  Bratoa,  one  of  the  mnrdaicn. 
of  Caeaar.  Cieero  calls  her  simply  PoUa  (ad  Fitm. 
xi,  8),  but  w«  laam  from  a  letter  of  Caelios 
(ad  /bat.  viiL  7)  that  bar  full  name  was  PamUu 
Vaieria.  She  was  a  sister  «f  the  C.  Valerias 
Triarius,iriM  was  tribune  of  the  plebs  a,c  51, 
and  who  anfaoeqaanUy  aerved  in  the  civil  war  in 
Pompej^  £eaL  Sb*  divtnad  bar  huibaadf  whoaa 
name  is  not  mantiaiwd,  in  B.  a  50,  mthoot  being 
aUe  to  nve  any  reason  for  so  doing,  and  then 
married  D.  Bmtos  (od  Fcuk.  viiL  7). 

2.  The  mother  «f  UOeUina  PubUook.  (Dion 
Cam.  xlvii.  Si^  whan  the  nwnsaiala  have 
Palla.) 

3.  The  aster  irfH.Agrippa.  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  8.) 

4.  AcHEQNU  PoLLA,  uo  Mmd  of  Agrippina, 
is  spoken  of  under  AcnnnoNU. 

5.  VaBPAiti*  PoLLA,  the  daoghlet  Vespasiua 
Pollio,  and  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
(Snet  I'fMp.  1.) 

6.  AaiiBNTARU  PoLLA,  the  wife  of  the  poet 
Lucan.  (Stat.  SUv.  ii.  7. 62. die;;  Martial,  vii.  21, 
23.  I.  6i.) 

POLLK-NIUS  SEBENNUS,  lived  in  the 
reirn  of  Alexander  Sevems  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxvt.  9.) 

POLLGS(nAhA«iT).  Snidas  mentions  (lb n.  M*- 
\ifi.irom),  that  Melampus  and  PoUea  bad  ■aquired 
snch  celebrity  as  diviners,  that  there  waa  a  current 
iwoverb,  "/<  maedt  a  Melati^imntr  a  PclUt  loditiM 
ii.'*  He  was  a  native  of  Aegae  in  Asia  Uinor,  and 
wrote  copiously  on  Uie  subject  of  divination  in  all 
its  fonns  ;  as  on  the  prognostiaUions  ta  be  derived 
from  tiie  objects  that  met  a  traveller  on  bis  way  { 
from  what  oocured  at  bone ;  r^arding  Iba  nanlt 
of  diaeaaea  t  and  ainikr  auUecta,  for  which  sea 
Suidas  fa.  m.  'OiMMOvunfi',  TWJvnr).  [W.  IL  O.] 

POLLEX,oi)eof  Goero^skves.  (Ci&WAafc 
xiv.  G,  ad  AU.  viii.  5,  xiii.  46, 47.) 

I'OLLIA'NUS  (noAAuu^r),  an  epignunoiatic 
poet,  five  of  whose  (nacoa  are  pfeservod  in  ibo 
On^  Anthelogj.  FrOBtha  firat  of  tbeaooignaa 
it  is  piababia  that  fan  waa  a  gnnuiin  ;  tba  third 
is  addressed  to  a  poet  named  Flams,  who  ia  pos- 
sibly the  Floras  who  lived  under  Hadrian  ;  but 
there  is  no  other  indication  of  tiie  writer's  age, 
(Brunch,  Antd.  vol.  ii.  p.  4S9  ;  Jacobs,  Anlk. 
Oraec  vol.  iii.  pp.  146, 147,  vol.xiu.  p.  940.)  (P.  &] 

PO'LLIO,  anista.  1.  A  gem-engnver  (Bnoci, 
Prm/.  ad  Comm.  il  p.  6). 

2.  C.  Postamias,  an  aiijhilcct,  whose  name  occurs 
in  an  inscription  in  tiie  cathedral  at  Tenaeina ; 
from  which  it  nay  be  inbired,  with  much  probabi- 
lity, Aat  be  was  the  arcbiteot  of  the  cdduated 
temple  of  Apollo  at  that  place.  From  another  in- 
scription it  appears  that  C.  Cocceina,  the  architect 
of  the  temple  of  Augustus  at  Possuoli,  was  the 
freedmati  imd  disetpla  of  this  PMtumins  PoIlio. 
(R.  Roehetie,  LMn  k  M.  SAmUt  pp.  440—441, 
2i.ded.)  [P.S.] 

PO'LLIO,  ATaNTUS.  was  neensed  al  tnaaan 
imtjettar)  towards  tha  and  of  the  reun  of  Tifaa- 
rina,  but  waa  not  bmnght  to  triaL  Ha  was  sab- 
•equently  one  of  Nnro'a  inti^nte  bim^  but  wm 
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botwithttMidli^  aodued  oF  taking  put  ia  Piio't 
taotfttmej  BguBst  tint  emperor  u  a.  d.  63,  and 
WM  in  canwqaence  buiubad.  Mia  wife*i  naiDs 
%u  Senilis  VTwit.  Amu,  *i.  9,  xt.  56,  71*  XvL 
SOL) 

P(>lLlO;  AirriUS.  sm  of  tbt  MunlM  tat- 
fcetih  A.V.  165  (Futi). 

PCrLLIO,  ASI'NIUS.  1.  C.  Annnos  PoLLio, 
•  dbtbgdiibnl  orator,  poet  «nd  hiitotun  of  the 
Atigitttui  age.  H«  wu  dMcetided  from  s  hroilj 
of  liie  Ibrrodni,  uid  fae  u»j  tutn  been  ft  gnnd- 
MU  «f  the  Herin*  Arinfau,  who  coauMutdea  tb» 
«mle  im  lh*  Bbtriie  m.  We  learn  ft»m  the 
Faeti  Ci^tdini,  md  firoM  inecriptione,  that  hie 
btber^  Dame  was  Cneint.  PoDio  wa*  born  at 
Rome  in  B.C.  76  according  to  Htetonjiniie  (in 
EttMb.  etna.),  and  be  had  conwqoently  frequent 
•ffiortanities  of  hearing  in  hie  yoaUt  Ciccfo, 
Caeear,  Hnrtenuiu,  and  the  other  gnat  oiaton  of 
4lw  iige.  He  was  Mriy  fired  with  tne  ambition  of 
tmding  in  the  footatepa  of  these  illnstriooa  men, 
and  accoTdlngly  in  &  c  54^  when  he  was  only 
tw«flty-two  >eare  of  age,  be  oaae  fonraid  as  thie 
■ccnnr  of  C»  Cbia,  on  accoant  of  tbo  fiitartwnoea 
which  thfB  hitter  had  catiied  in  a.  c.  M,  when  be 
Was  tribune  of  the  pleba.  Cato  waa  defended  by 
C  IiiciniuB  Calrus  and  M.  Scaoms;  but  as  the 
filial  acta  of  which  he  waa  accused,  had  been 
peifttraed  to  filvoar  tbe  election  of  Pompey  and 
CiMMtu  to  the  connilihipi,  be  was  now  supported 
by  the  powerfsl  inflame  of  Uw  fimaer,  mm  was 
aceordinffly  acqnitted.  It  tan  Manely  ha  infafied 
fnm  tfait  BccniatKn  that  Pollio  was  in  bmat  of 
the  rfipaUican  party)  he  probably  only  willed 
to  attract  attentiMi,  and  obtain  celebrity  by  his 
hold  attadt  against  one  of  Ute  creatares  of  the 
tTinmrirs.  At  all  events,  ha  espottsed  Caesar's 
party,  who  a  ra^aie  at  leuth  toelt  phca  bo- 
twera  Caeear  and  I  Pompey,  and  repured  ta  Oaeaar 
Ih  GmSjane  Oant  pn^Uy  in  the  cotuse  of  &  c 
M,  He  accompanied  Caeear  in  bis  pasnge  across 
tbe  RnUeon  at  tbe  beginning  of  b.  a  49,  tm  which 
ewiBB  he  b  aMitioaed  in  a  manner  that  would 
ind teste  that  he  was  one  of  Caesar'a  intimate 
Aiends  (Plat.  Com.  32)t  and  was  a  witness  of 
bis  trimnphal  progress  thiouh  the  towns  of  Italy. 
After  Caiesar  had  obtained  possession  of  Italy 
Pallie  waa  aent,  under  the  command  of  Curio,  to  ' 
dtira  U.  bts  oat  of  ^ly,  aad  from  thenoe 
eniMid  ofar  with  Cam  into  Africa.  After  Ae 
mktniMta  battU,  in  which  Curio  wae  defeated 
by  King  Jaha,  and  in  which  he  tost  his  lifSe^  Pollio 
MstoDM  baek  to  tbe  camp  at  Uticn,  collected  tbe 
feaaunsof  tbe  amy,  and  with  difficulty  made  hisi 
escape  by  sea.  He  now  joined  Caeur,  accom- 
panied bin  in  bis  campaign  against  Pempey  in 
Oiaaca.  and  waa  pnaant  at  the  battle  of  Pharialiat 
■.c  48,  a^lidi  be  conld  tbetejbre  describe  aa  an 
eye-witness.  After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he 
Ntnmed  to  RoiDc,  und  was  probably  tribune  of 
the  pleba  in  B.C.  47,  since  he  is  mentioned  in 
that  year  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  the  tribune 
Dolabetla,  who  was  endeavouring  to  carry  a  mea- 
aimfortbeabolitimofalldebU  (PluL  Aiitim.9\ 
and  as  a  private  person  he  could  not  have  offered 
any  open  resistance  to  a  tribune.  In  the  following 
vear,  a.  c.  46,  Pollio  fimf{ht  under  Caesar  against 
the  Pompeian  party  in  Africa,  and  he  rehited  in 
his  histwy  how  he  and  Cneear  on  one  occasion  had 
driven  back  tbe  eiM>my  when  their  troops  were 
wrprised  (Plut  Cue*.  5'i).    He  alio  accompanied 


Caesar  ntat  year,  B.  a  45,  in'  his  campaign  in 
SpMD,  and  on  his  tetain  to  Rone  must  hav*  been 
one  oif  the  fourteen  praetors,  wh«a  Caesar  ap- 
{NHntad  in  the  course  of  tbia  year,  unce  wo  find 
hiaiealMprwiDn'asiatbehisloiyof  B.&44.  (Veil. 
Art.  iL  78.)  He  did  not,  however,  remaia  hog 
in  Roaje,  for  Caesar  sent  bin  again  into  Spain, 
with  the  command  of  the  Fuitber  ProTinca,  ia 
order  to  proeecuta  the  war  against  Sex.  Pompey, 
who  had  again  collected  a  considerable  force  since 
the  battle  of  Munda.  He  was  in  his  ^vince  at 
tbe  time  of  Caesar's  dead  on  the  1  jth  of  MtaA, 
B.  c  44,  and  his  ampaign  against  Sextae  ia 
deecribed  by  his  panegyrist  Velleins  Patarcnloa 
{L  e.)  as  most  glorious ;  but  he  was,  in  &ct, 
defeated,  and  neariy  lost  his  liJis  in  tho  battle 
(Dion  Cass.  xIt.  10).  He  woald  ^baUy  ha*« 
been  unable  to  naintaia  his  poeitioa  in  his  pta- 
Ttnce,  if  a  peace  had  not  been  concluded  altar 
Caesat^s  death  between  Koroe  and  Sextus.  Thia 
was  brought  about  by  the  mediation  of  Antony 
and  Lepidns )  Sextus  quitted  Spain,  but  FdUo 
continued  quietly  in  his  province. 

On  tha  bcakii^  oat  of  tha  war  between  Astony 
and  tbe  senate  in  B.  c.  48,  Pollio  waa  atnmgly 
pressed  to  assist  the  latter  with  troopa.  In  nia 
letters  to  Cieero,  three  of  which  have  cone  dawn 
to  us  (ad  Fam.  x.  31 — 33),  he  expresaea  great 
devotion  to  the  cause  of  the  senate,  bat  alleges 
vaikma  leaeona  why  it  is  impassible  for  has  to 
coH|^  whh  dteir  request.  Like  laoU  of  Caesar^i 
other  friends,  ho  probably  did  not  ia  heart 
wish  success  to  the  senatorial  party,  bat  at  the 
same  time  would  not  commit  banself  (o  Antony. 
Even  when  tbe  latter  was  joined  by  Lepidus,  be 
still  hesitated  to  declare  in  their  favour ;  but  when 
Octavian  eapoased  their  side,  and  oonpelled  the 
senate  in  the  laaath  of  Aogaat  ta  r^eal  tha  sen- 
teoee  of  onttawiy  which  had  been  pronounced 
against  them,  Pollto  at  length  joined  them  with 
three  legions,  and  persuaded  L.  Plancns  in  Oaiil 
to  follow  his  example.  Octavian,  Antony,  aud 
Lepidua  then  formed  tbe  triumvirate,  and  deter- 
mined who  should  be  consuls  for  the  next  five 
years.  PolHo  was  nominated  for  a.c.  40,  bat 
was  in  return  obliged  to  consent  lo  the  pmo^^tion 
of  his  iather-in-hiw,  L.  Qointius. 

In  the  division  vt  the  provinces'  anioi^  the  tri- 
mavira,  Antony  received  -the  tiaals  with  tha 
Bxoeption  of  the  Narboneic. '  The  admiBistmlion 
of  the  Transpadane  Gaul  waa  coaimitled  to  Pollio 
by  Airtony,  and  he  had  accordindly  the  difRcalt 
task  at  Kettliug  the  veterans  in  the  lands  wbidi 
had  been  assigned  to  them  in  this  province.  It 
was  upon  this  occasion  that  ha  saved  tha  property 
of  the  poet  Virgil  at  Mantua  from  eenfiecalion, 
whom  he  took  under  his  protection  from  hie  love 
of  litemtun.  In  the  Peniunian  war  which  waa 
carried  on  by  Fulvia  and  I..  Aiitoniaa  against 
OcUvian  in  B.  c  41  and  40,  Pollio,  likn  the  other 
legates  of  Antonj',  took  little  part,  aa  he  did  not 
know  tbe  views  and  wishes  of  his  connnaiider. 
Outnvinii  compelled  him  to  resign  tbe  province  tn 
AlEenus  Vants ;  and  as  Antony,  tba  triumvir,  waa 
now  expected  from  Greece,  PoIEo  exerted  hiai* 
self  to  keep  possession  of  the  tea-coast  in  order  to 
secure  hie  landing,  since  an  open  ropturo  between 
Octavian  and  .Antony  seemed  nowulmost  inevi- 
table. He  was  fortuniite  in  securing  tbe  co-nperatton 
of  Domitius  Ahenobarbas,  who  was  cruising  in  tha 
Ionian  sea  with  a  squadnMi  af  rhips  which  had 
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limMd  pwt  »f  tlw  flwt  of  Bmtim  ud  Onadu. 
-Hw  Aiwtmwi  mr,  howmr,  did  mt  Im^  cat ; 
■od  a  Ncancilwtiaa  ttok  plm  ■!  BrandBoiim 
between  OeUvian  and  Antony  in  B.  c.  40,  at 
whkh  PolBo  Ktod  Um  part  of  mediator.  PoUio 
fetannd  to  Rome  with  ttu  trinmTin,  aod  now  be- 
came cOTial  with  Cn.  Dmiitiu  Calvunia,  aeeording 
to  the  pmnhe  made  hiB  thne  Tear*  befora.  Itwu 
during  hU  eoniuUbip  that  VfagS  addmwd  to  bbn 
bii  fourth  Eclofiiie. 

In  the  fbUowing  year,  a  c.  S9,  Antony  went  to 
Greece,  and  Mnt  Polllo  with  a  part  of  hie  anny  to 
fight  against  the  Facthini,  an  Illyriaa  people,  who 
had  eapooied  the  etde  <j  Brutn*  and  CiHitu. 
PiAio  was  Mwceeefal  in  his  expedition  ;  be  defeated 
the  Parthlni  and  took  the  Dnlmatian  town  of  Sa- 
tonaa  ;  and  in  oonMqoenGe  of  hli  snoceaa  obtained 
the  honour  of  a  triumph  on  the  25th  of  October  in 
this  year.  He  fniTe  hii  ion  Auniai  Oalltu  the 
antomeB  of  Salonbiu  after  the  town  which  be  had 
taken.  It  ««■  dnriDs  hia  lUyiian  CHnpugn  that 
Vinil  addressed  to  hm  the  ekhth  Sdogne  (see 
eqMcUly  IL  6,  7,  12). 

From  this  time  Polllo  wididrew  altogether  from 
twlitical  life,  and  dSToted  himself  to  the  study  of 
litentnre.  He  still  continued  howe? er  to  exercise 
Us  oratorical  powan,  and  maintained  his  rapit- 
lation  fbr  cIoipHiKe  by  hit  apeedua  both  In  the 
siiiale  and  the  coorta  of  Jnian;  When  the  war 
bnrice  out  between  Octarian-  and  Antony,  the 
fnmer  aakod  Pdlio  to  aeeompany  him  in  the  cam- 
paign I  bnt  he  declined  on  aooonnt  of  his  farmer 
friendship  with  AntonV,  and  Octarian  admitted 
the  TBlidity  of  his  excuse.  He  liTed  to  see  the 
'  Mpremicy  of  Augaatns  fully  established,  and  died 
at  MsTinailan  TiUa,  *.  o.  4,  in  the  ekfatieth  year 
of  bh'amipnaerving  to  the  hst  the  ibu  enjoyment 
of  Ms  haahh  and  of  all  his  fiionltiaa.  (V*L  Max. 
Till.  13.  I  4.) 

Asinins  P^llo  desoves  a  distingui^ed  place  in 
the  history  of  Rctnan  lileiatuie,  not  so  much  on 
aocouDt  m  hia  works,  as  of  Uie  encouragement 
which  he  gave  to  litentnn.  He  was  not  only  a 
patron  of  Virgil,  Htnaee  (see  Carm.  il  1),  and 
other  great  poets  and  writers,  bnt  he  has  the 
honoar  oS  hanag  been  the  first  person  to  ettablish 
a  ptlblie  Kbtny  at  Borne,  upon  whkA  ho  expanded 
the  nwiiey  he  had  oblainea  hi  his  Itlyrian  cam- 
paign. (PUn.  H.  If.  yii,  3,  zxxv.3.)  He  also 
fntradDced  the  practice  of  which  Martial  and  other 
Inter  wrilen  so  fieqnently  conpbun,  of  reading  all 
his  Works  befote  a  huge  circle  of  friends  and 
eriticB,  in  order  to  obtain  their  judgment  and 
opinion  befiae  m^ing  then  paUtc;  (Snac.  Osa- 
trort.  ]v.  pjmst  f.  441.)  Nona  of  Ptdlu'a  own 
Works  have  come  down  to  us,  but  they  possessed 
anfflcient  merit  to  lead  his  oontemporaries  aod  suc- 
meors  to  daaa  his  name  with  those  of  Cicero, 
Virgil  and  Sallust,  as  an  oeatw,  a  poet  and  an  hi^ 
torian.  It  was  howern  aa  an  orator  that  ae 
possessed  the  greatest  rontatioa.  We  hare  already 
seen  that  he  diatingmaaod  himself  when  he  was 
only  tweoty^two  fay  hia  qieeeh  agiunrt  C.  Onto  : 
Catullus  describea  him  m  hia  youth  (Cbrs*.  xii. 
9)  lis 

"  hnximm 
tNsertna  puer  et  bcetiarum*" 

and  Honce  nsafcs  <tf  him  in  the  full  matarity  irf 
his  powen  (Orm.  iL  1. 13)  ai 
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**  Inrigne  maestiB  pmesidiaB  rris 
Et  eensnland»  VoSkt,  cnriat  i" 

and  we  have  also  the  more  bnpartUI  testimony  of 
Quintilian,  the  two  Senecae  ami  the  author  of  the 
Dialogue  on  Orators  to  the  greatness  of  hi*  on- 
toricol  powers.  Belongii^  as  he  did  both  to  the 
Ciceronian  and  the  Augustan  age,  the  orations  of 
Pollio  partook  sonewhat  of  the  character  of  each 
period.  Tlwy  possessed  the  fertility  of  invention 
aod  the  power  of  thought  of  the  eai^er  period,  but 
at  the  lame  time  somewhat  of  the  attifidal  and 
ebbofate  rhetoric  which  began  to  cbaracteriw  the 
style  of  the  empire.  There  waa  aa  caaeaaiT*  can 
bestowed  upon  the  eompoaitioii,  and  at  the  same 
time  a  fondness  for  andent  words  and  expreanons, 
which  often  obscured  the  moaning  of  hia  q>eecbeB» 
and  detracted  much  fmn  the  j^oamre  of  bis  bearer* 
and  readers.  Hence  the  antbiw  of  the  Dialogue 
on  Ontori  (c.  21)  speaks  of  him  as  (fams  tt  moaut 
andQuintilian  aays  (x.  1.  fUSl  thataofiu  iabe 
from  possessing  Ae  brilliast  ana  ^eaaing  style  of 
Cieero  {nitor  etjuauidUat  CSuerom*).  that  ha  might 
appear  to  behmg  to  the  age  precedmg  that  of  the 
great  omtor.  We  may  infer  that  Ibm  waa  a  de- 
gree of  pedantry  and  an  affi^tion  of  leaning  in 
his  spcMhes  ;  and  it  was  pnbaUy  the  same  deura 
of  exhibiting  hia  loading,  wbkdi  led  him  to  make 
frequent  qootatkan  Gnm  Ennias,  Aocias,  PacpTins, 
and  the  other  ancient  poets.  (Quintil.  i.  8.  {  II,  ix. 
4.  S  76.)  The  can  hovrerer  with  which  he  ceto- 
poaed  his  speeches — his  di/^eiitia — fmus  an  espe- 
cial subject  of  praise  with  Quintilian.  (Comp.  in 
general  Quintil.  x.  1.  §113,  x.  2.  §'25,  xiL  11.  § 
28  ;  Senea  Omtrov.  iv.  Pnef.  p.  441,  Sma.  vi  p. 
50  ;  Senec.  ^  100  ;  Auct.  DiaL  de  OraL  17,  31, 
25.)  Meyer  has  collected  the  titles  of  eleven  tk  hie 
oration*.  (Orator.  RomoH.  Fragm.  pi  491,  &c) 

Aa  an  hiatarian  Pollio  was  eelebmled  for  bis 
history  of  tha  ciTil.wars  in  aemtcen  bookh  It 
commenced  with  the  eoasaUiip  of  Metellu*  and 
Afranius,  B.  c.  00,  in  which  year  the  first  triam- 
vinite  was  formed,  and  appeara  to  have  oome  down 
to  the  time  wheat  Augustua  obtained  the  undis- 
puted supremacy  of  tne  Roman  world.  It  has 
been  eRoneoualy  aowssed  by  some  modern  writers 
a  piaa^  h  PlntaicA  (Cam.  46^  that  this 
work  was  written  in  Greek.  Pollio  was  a  eon- 
temporary  of  the  whole  period  embraced  in  bis 
histwy,  aod  was  an  eye-witness  of  niony  of  the 
important  events  whi^  ho  describea.  His  worii 
waa  thus  me  of  great  valve,  uid  is  died  by  eubae- 
quent  writers  in  toma  of  the  higfaestoommendation. 
It  ^peara  to  have  been  rlrh  in  anecdotes  about 
Caesar,  but  the  judgment  which  he  paased  upon 
Cicero  appeared  to  the  elder  Seneca  unjustly  severe. 
PoUio  was  asusted  to  some  extent  in  the  compo- 
sition of  the  work  by  the  grammarian  Atteius 
Philologns,  who  drew  up  for  hia  use  certain  rules 
which  might  be  useful  to  him  in  writing.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  'Afflnnoi ;  Smec.  Staa.  vi.  viL  ;  Hor.  Carm. 
iL  I  ;  Snet  Ctoes.  De  III.  Gram.  10 ;  Pkit 
Caa.  46  ;  TaCL  Aim.  tv.  34  ;  Apinan,  B.  C  ii. 
83  ;  Val  Max.  viiL  13.  ext  4.) 

Aa  a  poet  Pollio  was  best  known  for  his  trage- 
diea,  which  are  spoken  of  in  high  terms  by  Virgil 
and  Horace,  bnt  which  protnUy  dH  not  posBesa 
any  great  merit,  as  they  are  lurdly  mentimied  by 
subsequent  writers,  and  only  one  fragment  of  them 
is  presemd  by  the  nammariana.  (Vin*  Ed.  iiu 
86,Titi.  10;  Hor.ana.il.  1.  ^  SW.  I  10.  42  ; 
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Chuiu  I  p.  56,  ed.  Und.)  The  words  of  Virgil 
{EeL  iii.  86), "  Pollio  et  ipM  &cit  nova  camina," 
pntbabljr  RKr  to  tragediea  of  a  new  kind,  nnmely, 
•nch  a*  were  not  borrowed  from  the  Oreek,  but 
contained  subjects  entirely  new,  taken  from  Ro- 
man itorr.  (W^er,  Dit  OritAiiekem  TVa^diait 
p.  1421,  &«.) 

PoUio  alao  eqjoyed  gnat  reputation  lu  a  cridc, 
bathe  is  chiefly  known  in  Uiia  capacity  for  the 
•even  judgment  which  he  poaeed  upon  his  great  con- 
tnnponries.  Thus  he  pointed  out  many  mistakes 
in  die  speeches  of  Cicero  (Quintit.  xii.  1.  $  22), 
ceninred  the  Commentariea  of  Caesar  for  their 
watit  of  historical  fidelity,  and  fonnd  &inlt  with 
SalliMt  far  sffeetatimi  in  the  ose  of  antiqoatsd 
wmds  and  expressions  (Suet,  dt  IIL  Gram.  10), 
a  fault  with  which  Pollio  himself  is  charged  by 
other  writers.  He  alao  eompbined  of  a  certain 
/^sAnwntjr  in  Livy  (QuioUl  i.  5.  8  M<  ^ii.  1. 
f  8),  respecting  which  some  ntnarka  are  made  in 
the  life  of  Liry.  [Vol  il.  p.  79fi.] 

Pollio  had  a  son,  C.  Aainius  Onllns  Saloninus,  who 
is  spoken  of  elsewhere.  [Gallus,  No.  2.]  Asinins 
Gallus  married  Vipsania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa 
aiid  Pomponia,  the  former  wife  of  Tiberius,  by 
whom  he  had  several  cbildlen :  namdy,  1.  Aeinlns 
Saloninas.  (Tae.  Amu.  iiL  7&  )  2.  Asimiu  Gnllu. 
[Qallvb,  Na  3.]  8.  Amnios  PoUio,  ipoken  of 
below  (No,  2],  Asinins  Agrippa,  consul  A>  D.  &5 
(AoniPPA,  p.  77,  a],  Aainius  Ceter.  [Cklml] 
(Lipains,  ad  Tac  Ann,  iii.  75.) 

(The  following  are  the  moat  important  authori- 
ties Ibr  the  life  of  Pollio,  in  addition  to  those  which 
han  been  cited  above ;  Cic,  /'am.  ix.  35,  x.31, 
xi.  9.  ad  Att.  zii.  %  SR,  39,  zili  20  ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  il  40,  45,  62,  iii.  46,  74,  97,  ir.  12,  27, 
r.  20—23,  50,  64  ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  63,  76,  86  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xlv.  10,  xlviii.  15,  41  ;  and  among 
modem  writers,  Eckhard,  Comntentaiio  de  C.  Ad- 
mw,  imiipn  aptimorum  fatmonun  aaetorUM  eentofe, 
Im.  1798,  and  e*pedilly  Thorbecke,  CommmUh 
4e  C.  Aikm  PuUiom  VOa  et  dhirftu,  Lagd.  Bitar. 
1820.) 

2.  C.  AsiKius  PoLiio,  grandson  of  the  pre- 
o^ing,  and  son  of  C.  Asinias  Oallns  Saloninus 
and  of  Vtpeania,  the  daughter  of  Agrippa,  was 
consul  i.  D.  23  with  C.  Antiatios  Veins.  (Tac.  Ann. 
It.  1  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiii.  1.  s.8.)  We  lenni 
from  coins,  a  speamen  of  which  is  .annexed, 
that  he  was  also  ptnconsul  of  Asia.  The  ob- 
Yerae  represents  Dmaus,  the  son  of  the  emperor 
Tiberitts  and  Germnnicua  seated  on  a  cnrule  chair, 
with  the  legetid  AP0T303  KAI  FEPMANIKOX 
KAIXAPEX  NEOI  eCOI  *lAAAEA*Ot  |  the  re- 
vem  a  crown  of  oak  leaves,  with  the  legend  PAin 
AXima  nOAAinNl  ANenUTa,  and  within 
the  Cfown  KOIHOT  ASIAX    Dmaaa  and  Ger- 
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nunicna  are  here  called  PhiUdelphi,  becaiUB  they 
were  brothers  by  adoption  ;  and  then  was  an  ob< 
viouB  reason  why  Pollio  bad  these  coins  struck, 
inasmuch  as  Dmaos  was  the  half-brother  of  Pollio 
by  the  same  mother  Vipsania.  (Eckhel,  toL  vi. 
pp.210,  211.) 

3.  AsiNius  Pollio,  the  commander  of  a  ngi- 
ment  of  horse,  senrins  under  Lncuu  Albiniis  In 
ifauritanifl,  was  akin  In  A.  o.  69,  when  the  troiqia 
espoued  the  aide  of  Vitelliaa.  (T^  HiiL  iL  59.) 

4.  Ammus  Pollio  Vxrrucobuk,  conaol  a.d. 
81.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixvi.  26  ;  Fasti.) 

PO'LLIO,  ASl'NIUS,  a  native  of  Tialles  in 
Asia  Af  inor,  is  described  by  Snidas  (*. «.  Tlm\uti>) 
as  a  sophist  and  philoaonker,  who  taoriit  at  Rome 
at  the  time  of  Pompey  no  Onat,  and  aucceeded 
Timagenes  in  his  school.  But  as  Timagenes  floo- 
rished  a  c  55  {Tihaobubs],  we  must  place  the 
data  of  Asiuius  Pollio  nther  later.  Judging  from 
the  name  of  the  latter,  we  may  infer  that  he  was 
a  freedmon  of  the  great  Asiniua  Pollio.  Snidas 
aMribes  to  the  Tndlian  the  foUowing  vrorits  :  1. 
An  Epitome  of  the  Atthia  of  Philocborus,  respect- 
ing which  see  Puilochorus,  p.399,b.  2.  Me- 
morabilia of  the  philosopher  Muaonius  (Rnfiis). 
3.  An  Bpttone  of  the  Oeorgics  of  Diopbanes,  in 
two  books.  4.  A  cammantary  on  Arialatle's  woric 
on  Aninala.  5.  On  the  Civil  War  between  C^wsar 
and  Pompey.  The  second  of  these  works  how- 
ever could  not  have  been  written  by  thia  Polbo, 
aince  Muaonius  lived  in  the  reign  of  Nero :  some 
writers  aacribe  It  to  Valerius  Pollio,  who  lived  In 
the  reign  of  .Hadrian,  but  othen  to  Claudius  PoUto, 
a  contemporary  of  tiie  younger  Pliny.  The  woifc 
on  the  eivU  war  between  Caesar  and  Pompey  may 
perhaps  have  been  a  tianilation  into  Greek  of  the 
histuy  of  the  great  Pollio  on  the  same  subjecb 
(  Vossius,  d«  HiU.  GnucU,  p.  1 97,  ed.  Westeimaan  { 
Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  p.  566,  with  the  sot* 
of  Harles ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  IiL  p.  550.) 

PO'LLIO,  CAE'LlUS,  waa  commander  of  th« 
ttoman  anny  in  Armenia,  i.  d.  51,and  was  bribed 
by  Rhadamistus  to  betmy  the  cause  of  Hlthridatea 
king  of  Armenia,  whom  the  Romans  had  pbwed 
upon  the  throne.  Notwithstanding  his  corrupt 
conduct,  he  was  allowed  to  remain  in  Armenia  till 
the  first  year  of  Nero's  reign,  a.  d.  54,  when  h« 
was  succeeded  by  Lat-IIaiius.  (Tac,  Am.  xli.  44, 
45  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  6.) 

PO'LLIO,  CARVi'LlUS,  a  Roman  eqnea, 
lived  in  the  times  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  waa 
oelebnted  for  several  new  kinds  of  ornamental 
flimitnre,  which  he  invented  and  Imagfat  into  nae. 
(PUn.  H.N.  ix.  11.  s.  13,  xsriU.  11.  a.51.) 

PO'LLIO,  CLAU'DtUS,  a  conteapomry  of 
the  yoonger  Pliny,  who  extols  hia  merits  in  one 
of  his  letters  (vii.  31).  Pliny  states  that  Pollio 
had  written  the  life  of  one  of  his  friends;  the 
name  is  corrupt  in  the  manoscripts  t  the  best  mo- 
dem edidona  nave  Anniiu  Baasua ;  htit  sMue  nad 
Muaonius,  and  tfaenfon  suppose  that  the  Memo- 
rabilia of  Muaonius,  which  Suidas  oacribes  to 
Asinins  PoUio,  is  the  very  work  idluded  to  by 
Pliny.  The  name  however  of  the  philosopher  was 
Muaonius  Rttfta,  and  not  Bonus;  and  the  way 
in  which  lie  is  spoken  of  by  Pliny  would  lead  to 
the  concluMon  that  ho  was  not  Uie  celebtated  phi* 
losnpher. 

PO'LLIO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  centuriofi,  who  pnt 
Itiitdumenianus  to  death.  (Dion  Cast.  IxxvitL 
40.) 
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POXLIO,  CLO'DIUS,  a  mim  of  praetBrian 
nnk,  againtt  n'hom  Nero  wrote  a  foem,  entitleil 
Liudo.  (Snet.  /)imi.  I.) 

PO'LLIO,  DOMI'TIUS,  nfFered  hi*  daughter 
Tot  r  Vntal  Virgin  in  the  reign  of  Tibtviua. 
(Tac.  AuH.  iL  87.) 

PO'LLIO,  L.  FUPl'DIITS,  couul  a.u.  I«6 
with  Q.Servilias  Pudeni.  {Liniiiri(LCtiiiiu«H/.  II  ; 
Paati.) 

PtyLLIO.  HERE'NNIUS,  a  Ronmn  omtor, 
and  a  oonterapomry  of  Uie  younger  Fliay.  (Plin. 
iv.  1!).} 

PO'LLIO.  JU'LIUS.  a  tribune  of  the  p«e- 
■  torifin  cohort,  auitted  Nero  in  poisoning  Dritaii- 
iiit'iiB.  (Tac.  AuH.  xiii.  15.) 

PO'LLIO,  ME'MMIUS.  [Mzkmius  No. 
13.1 

^  PO'LLIO,  NAPVIUS.  fNABViim,  No.  «.] 
I  PO'LLIO.  ROMI'LIUS,  a  RomaB  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  upwaida  of  a  htiadied  rean. 
When  asked  by  the  empeiOT  Augnstui  hnw  he 
had  preserved  such  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he ' 
replied  "  iiitus  malao,  fori*  oieo."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxil  n.  M.  53.) 

PO'LLIO.  RU'BHIUS,  the  commander  of  the 
pruetoriiui  rohorti  in  the  reign  of  Claudius,  was 
allowed  a  sent  in  the  Miiate  m  often  as  he  accom- 
panied the  emperor  thither.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  23.) 

PO'LLIO,  TREBK'LLIUS.  [TuiuaLLiiis.] 

PO'LLIO,  VALE'RIUS.  an  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher, lived  in  the  lime  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
lirian,  and  ivoa  the  fiuber  itf  the  philoaopher 
Diodonu.  (tfuidai,  a.  c.  riwAlwr.)  [Diunoaus, 
literary.  No  ?.l 
V  PO'LLTO,  VE'DIUSs  a  Roman  e<)«ee  and  a 
friend  of  AngMtu,  vaa  by  Urth  a  freedmaii,  and 
faai  obtauned  a  place  in  history  on  account  of  hit 
riches  and  hia  cruelty.  He  was  accustomed  to 
feed  his  lampreys  with  human  tiesh,  and  when- 
ever a  slave  displeased  him,  the  unfortunate  wretch 
was  forthwith  thrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for 
the  tish.  On  one  occasion  AiwUstss  was  supping 
with  bim,  when  a  slave  had  the  mitfbrtnne  to 
hreak  a  crystal  goblet,  aud  his  master  imme- 
diately ordered  him  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes. 
'I'he  stave  ftll  at  the  feet  of  Augustus,  praying  for 
mercy  ;  the  eraperor  interceded  with  his  master 
cn  his  behalf,  but  when  he  could  not  prevul  upon 
Pollio  to  pardon  him,  he  dismissed  the  shive  of  his 
MWR  accord,  and  commanded  all  Pellio'^  emtal 
{{oblets  to  be  broken  and  die  fish-pond  to  be  nlM 
up.  Pollio  died  B,  c.  15,  leaving  a  Iai;ge  put'  of 
his  property  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  3S ; 
Senec.  4e  /ra,  iii.  40,  de  aem.  1  18  ;  Plin.  ff.  M 
ix.  23.  B.  39,  53.  s.  7»  ;  Tiic  Ami.  i.  x9,  xii.  60.) 
This  Pellio  appears  to  bu  the  same  as  the  one 
fUainst  whom  Augtwlos  wrote  fesGennine  verses. 
(Macreb.  SaL  ii.  4.) 

PO'LLIO.  VESPA'SIUS,  a  naUve  of  Nursia, 
was  thrice  tribune  of  the  soldiers  and  likewise 
praefect  of  the  Kiinp.  iiis  son  obtained  the  dig- 
nity of  praetor,  and  his  daughter  Vespasia  Folk 
oecame  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Vetpasian. 
yem.  I.) 

PO'LLIO,  VITRA'SIL'S.  1.  The  praefectus 
or  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  n^ign  of  Tiberius, 
died  A.  a,  3'2.  (Dion  Ciisa.  Iviii.  lit.) 

3.  Probably  the  son  of  the  preceding,  was  th« 
pneuiator  of  the  emperor  in  Egypt  in  the  reign  of. 
Cbudtns.  (Plin.  //.M  xxx«L  7. 1. 11.) 

St  The  le^tus  LugdunensU,  ui  the  reign  of  the 
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emperor  Kadrian,  may  have  been  a  son  of  No.  'i 
and  a  grandson  of  No.  I.  (Dig. 37.  tit.  1.  •.  lo. 

8  17.). 

4.  Liv^  in  the  leign  of  M.  Anrelia^  and  was 
consul  the  second  tine  in  a.  d.  176  with  M.  FIh- 
vius  Aper.  The  year  of  his  fint  consulship  ia  loC 
recorded.  (Lamprid.  Omwod.  H  ;  Fasti.)  The  St- 
natutaMMiitMM  VUnukunaH^  of  which  mention  is 
mode  in  the  Digest  (4Q.tit.fi.  a30.  S  6),  waa 
probably  {wtiad  dnring  one  of  the  oonsnldiipa  of 
VttrasuH  Pdlio.  This  Pnllio  was  perhaps  the 
great-gnndson  of  No.  1.  The  Viinwia  FanatitHi 
slain  by  Coromodos  waa  probably  hia  daaghtar. 
(.Lmnprid.  Commod.  4.) 

PULLIS  (IUAA15).  is  first  mentioned  in  && 
3!W  as  ^leroXfilt,  ur  second  in  oomutand  of  the 
Laced  awn  onian  fleet  (  X«l  llelL  in  8. 1 1 1 ).  In 
11.U.  878  he  WH  appointed  maardimt  vt  com- 
nuuid«r>iB-cht«f  of  •  Lacedaemonian  fleet  of  sixty 
■bips  i>  order  to  cat  off  from  Athens  faer  supplies 
of  com.  His  want  of  success  and  deleat  by  Cha- 
brias  are  related  in  the  life  of  the  latter  [VoL  I. 
p.  676.  a.]  (Xen.  HdL  v.  4.  tiO,  61 «  Diod. 
zv.  34  I  Polyun.  iii.  1 1.  i  17.)  In  aevanl  U8&. 
of  the  above-mentioned  aothoia,  hia  name  ia  writteu 
TUKis,  but  n^Aii  is  the  preferable  form, 

POLLIi^,  an  architect,  who  wrot«  on  the  rules 
of  the  orders  of  architecture,  proBcqnta  tjfmmttri*- 
ram.    (Vitruv.  vil  praef.  §  U-)  [P»S-] 

POLLUTIA,  slain  by  Nen  with  her  fisthar 
L.  Vetus.  (Tsc  Jwi.  zvi.  10, 11.) 

POLLUX.  [DiowuRL] 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUSCle^Xiof  noAuS«^),ar 
Naucratis  in  £^ypt,  was  a  Greek  sophist  and 
gcammariaik  He  recnved  instmcttMi  in  eriticiam 
from  bis  flithsr,  and  afterwards  want  to  Athena, 
where  lie  studied  rhetoric,  under  the  oophist 
Adrian.  He  opened  a  private  schnnl  atAtnem, 
where  he  gave  instruction  in  gramiiiar  and  rhetoric, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Commodus  to  the  duiir  of  riietoric  at  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  re^  of  Commodus  at  the  age  of 
fifty-eight,  leaving  a  jonns  son  behind  him.  We 
mny  therefore  assign  a.  d.  183  at  the  year  in  whidi 
he  flourished.  (Suidiin,  j.  v.  IIoXvSctiKiit ;  Philostr. 
I'if.  iio/A.  ii.  1'2,J  Philostratas  praises  bis  critical 
skill,  but  speaks  un&vounbly  of  his  rhetorical 
powers,  and  implies  that  be  gained  his  professor's 
chair  fropi  Commodus  simply  fay  his  metlifluoos 
mice.  He  aaenH  to  have  beeii  altacked  Inr  nany  of 
his  coniemporariea  on  account  of  the  inferior  chano* 
ter  of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Luciaii  in  hia 
'Pirrtfpstr  StMffMiAef;  as  waa  uipposed  by  the  an- 
cient* and  bas  been  maintained  by  many  modem 
writers  (see  especially  C  ¥,  Banke,  CoMment.  da 
Potimoe  et  Ltuimw,  QnedUnbuig,  1B3I),  though 
Hemstarbuis,  from  .the  natmal  partially  of  an 
editor  for  his  antbor,  stootly  denies  tliis  suppoution, 
and  believes  that  Lucian  intended  to  salirixe 
a  certain  DinKurides.  It  has  also  been  conjec- 
tured tlini  Lucian  attacks  Pollux  in  his  J^ai^pAonet, 
and  llint  ho  alludes  to  him  with  contempt  in  a 
pauMge  of  the  De  Snitatiotm  (c.  33,  p.  387,  ed. 
Keitz).  Athenodorus,  who  taught  at  Athens  at 
ihe  same  time  as  Pollux,  was  likewise  one  of  his 
detractors.  (PhilosU.  ViU  Soph.  ii.  14.)  Wa 
know  nothing  more  of  the  life  of  Pollux,  except 
that  he  was  the  teacher  of  the  sophist  Autipater, 
who  taught  in  Ui»  reign  Alexander  SevaiSk 
(Philostr.  /Uif.  ii.  34.) 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  sevenL  wcrfch  of  whidi 
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Vuidat  bu  ptcMtred  the  titlw  tiie  following. 
I.  "OMfMfnK^  4r  fiOhima  ^,  an  OnonHutieon  in 
tenlmalti.  3.  AwA^«s  4tw  AsKmI,  DiiMrMtioM. 
3.  M•A^a^  Dechmationi.  4.  ttt  ttipmtw  X«t- 
aafn  ^ntfgiAi^uM,  M  omiioD  on  the  mutiagB  of  the 
OtetiirConiinodiu.  5.  V»tu^tKiy»s^K^iKMgjnc 
viiRoine.  6,  XnKwfftcHii  4  ^1/^^  jiwiwvtii,  iiTniin- 
'peter,  oc  a  mnucal  contetL  7.  Kord  awKpttrawT, 
m  MMdi  ipiiHt  Soeratn.    8.  KmtiA  XuwvImv, 

deliTcnd  before  tbe  anemUed  Onekh  1ft  *Af- 
irciSo^,  a  *poi!cii  addraned  to  ths  AmkliaBa  or  in 
liraiae     tkc  Arcadiani. 

All  thoM  Works  have  perished  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  Ommaitiam,  which  baa  cone  down  to 
na.  The  latter  U  dWtded  into  ten  books,  each  of 
whkh  contaitis  a  dwrt  dodkadon  to  the  Caetar 
CofniDOdiia,  and  the  work  was  therefore  publtslied 
MotKA,t>.  177,  sineeComnwdns  became  AugtutuB 
in  that  tw.  Each  book  forms  a  separate  traitiss 
bjr  ttaell^  containiDS  tbe  most  important  word* 
nfaUing  to  eartain  subjeeta,  with  short  ezphnations 
flf  the  meanings  of  the  woids,  which  are  frequently 
illustrated  hj  ijnutations  from  the  ancient  writers. 
The  alphabetical  arrangement  is  not  adopted,  but 
tbe  words  an  given  according  to  the  subjects 
'treated  of  in  each  book.  The  obieet  of  tbe  wwk 
■vmi  to  pteeent  jroutiis  witb  a  kh^  of  ■toie.hoiiK, 
fiom  which  they  eoaM  bomw  aU  the  word*  of 
which  thejr  had  need,  and  eonld  at  the  sane  tirae 
)eam  their  nsage  in  tbe  beet  writers.  The  con- 
le»u  nf  each  book  will  give  the  best  idea  of  the 
nature  of  the  woik.  1.  The  first  treats  of  the 
gods  and  their  worship,  of  kings,  of  speed  and 
slowness,  of  dvring>  of  cflmmeree  luid  mannfoetnna, 
of  fertility  and  the  contrary,  of  tinw  and  tbe  dirl- 
Mons  of  the  year,  of  hoUses,  of  ships,  of  waT,  of 
borsea,  of  ^ricultore,  of  the  parts  of  the  plough 
Mild  tbe  waggon,  and  of  bees.  -2.  The  second  treats 
of  man,  his  eye,  the  parts  of  liis  body  and  the  like. 
11  Of  rvUtions,  of  political  life,  of  Mends,  of  the 
lore  of  couutT}-,  of  lore,  of  the  relation  between 
masters  and  suiTes,  of  money,  of  tnivelling,  and 
numerous  other  subjects.  4.  Of  tlie  various 
branches  of  knowledge  and  science.  S.  Of  hunt- 
ing, animals,  dec  6.  Of  meals,  the  names  of 
crimes,  Ac  7.  Of  the  different  trades,  &e.  8.  Of 
the  courts,  the  adminlstntioit  of  justice,  &c.  9. 
Xyt  towni,  buildings,  coins,  games,  Sx.  10.  Of 
Various  vessels,  &c.  In  conscijUence  of  the  loss  of 
tbe  Dirat  number  of  lexicogntphioil  works  from 
wbii£  Pollux  compiled  hia  Ouuniaiticon,  this  book 
bas  become  one  of  the  greatest  value  for  acqairitig 
a  knowledge  of  Qndt  antiquity,  and  explains 
many  labjects  which  are  known  to  ns  from  no 
'otber  soaroe.  It  has  also  preserved  many  frag- 
ments  of  lost  writers,  and  tbe  great  number  of 
authors  quoted  in  tbe  work  may  be  seen  by  a 
glance  at  the  long  list  given  in  Rtbricina.  (KiV. 
Cmee.  vol.  vL  p.  145,  Ac.) 

'  The  tint  three  editiona  of  the  Onomnsticon  eoth 
"lain  simply  the  Greek  text,  without  a  Latin 
ttansUtion  and  ^th  numerous  errors :  they  are 
by  Aldus,  Venice,  150*2,  fol.,  by  B.  Junta,  Flo- 
rence. 1520,  fbl.,  by  S.  Orynaeus,  Ba»el,  1 536.  4ta. 
The  first  Oieek  and  I^itin  edition  was  by  WnlF- 
ffutf:  Seber,  Franfcfott,  16011,  4tQ.,  with  the  text 
collected  fiuut  maatueripts  ;  the  Latin  translatira 
jpm  in  tiiis  editioa  bad  been  previously  publiabed 
by  Walther  at  Baael.  1541,  Svo.  The  next  edi- 
tiun  is  the  very  valunUe  one  in  Oreek  and  Latin 
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by  J.  H.  Lederiin  and  Tib.  HMstfrshnK  Am* 
sierdam,  1706,  fol. ;  it  contains  Mpons  MM  Iqr 
ftoth.  Jnngetmann,  Jaich.  Kfihflt  ind  tbt  ttn 
editota.  This  waa  fallowed  bj  tbe  edition  of  W. 
Dindorf,  Leipaig,  1834,  5  Tola.  8trtti,  oontaiflinfr 
the  works  of  tne  previoaa  commentalen.  Tbe 
last  edition  is  by  Iraro.  Bekker,  Betlin,  1840* 
whieh  gives  imly  the  Qnek  l«t. 

(Fabric.  BOL  Gmm.  vol  n.  p^  141  ;  Voswii» 
De  Hut.  OroBek,  f.  278,  ed.  Westennnn  |  Hem- 
sterhuis,  I'nmfatia  ad  l*iMiM»ttt  t  C.  F.  BmAe, 
Camuumtatio  dt  PMme»  e(  LmdanO,  Quedllnbtag* 
1831  ;  OriLisnhan,  OmxlMyUs  der  K{<uiMe»  Fkt- 
lologie,  vol  iii  p.  166,  Ac,  Bonn,  1849  t  GHatoB* 
FuH  ttomam^  sub  ann.  176,  183L) 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS,  a  Bvtantine  writer,  i* 
tbe  author  of  a  chronicont  which  treats  at  soma 
bmgth  of  the  Creation  of  the  world,  and  la  therefore 
entitled  *l0To^a  ^vminf.  Uke  most  other  By 
aantine  blsloriea,  it  is  an  onirersal  history,  b^bi- 
niog  wltb  tbe  creaMon  of  tba  worid  uid  cmnng 
down  to  the  time  of  tb«  writer.  The  two  wann 
scripts  from  which  ihia  work  ii  published  end  with 
the  reign  of  Valens.  but  the  Paris  manuscript  b 
said  to  come  down  as  low  as  the  death  of  Homnm* 
A.  D.  9SS,  and  also  to  contain  what  is  wanung  at 
the  conclusion  of  tbe  anonymous  contlntution  ef 
Conatontintia  Perphyngenitui.  The  Wbo)*  work 
is  made  up  of  extnela  from  Slmwn  Legtf^ta, 
Tbeopbanes,  wd  the  oonthmatioR  <tf  COHMtinas, 
and  relates  chiefly  aocMaatieal  events.  It  waa 
first  puUlshed  from  a  mannacript  at  Mibw  by  J.  B. 
Bianconi,  Under  tbe  title  of  >4tB0iiyMM  Seriftorim 
Hutaria  Sacru^  Bononhw,  1779,  fob  IgiK  rnrdt 
fbtind  the  work  in  a  mora  pofeet  stmsv  and  with 
the  name  of  die  autiwr  pnfixed  to  it  iir  a  (MM«> 
script  at  Munich,  and,  belieTing  that  H  had  not 
yet  been  printed,  published  it  at  HnnieA,  1792, 
8vo.,  under  tbe  title  of  •/■fit  PtUmei*  Hi$torUt 
Phjfiicu,  awe  primMHi  Gr.  H  LaL  ed,  S[c  (Fabric. 
BOJ.  Oraae.  vol.  vi.  p.  144  ;  V(»sit»,  IM  HitL 
Gmetia^  p.  278,  ed.  Weatormami ;  Sri)«H,  tie- 
acftnste  ifer  arieAitehm  IMtermlHri  vel.  iir.  p.  257. ) 

POLUS  (IlMAat).  1.  A  sophist  and  rimtsti- 
cifin,n  native  of  Agrigentnm.  He-wns  adiseipleof 
OOTgias(or,accotding  to  ether  authentiee,efueyM- 
ttius,  Scbel.  ad  Plat.  Pkatdr.  p.  819),  and  wrote 
a  work  on  rhetoric,  called  by  Smdaa  fix^%  »■  "Iso 
a  genealogy  of  the  Oreiriia  and  barbarian*  who 
were  engaged  in  tiie  Trajan  wnr,  with  an  aucouirt 
of  their  severnl  fotes ;  a  catalegve  of  the  shifn,  and 
a  work  Htpi  Aifswr.  He  is  ii)trodueed  by  Plato 
OS  an  interlocutor  in  tbe  Oor^tins.  f  Suidas,  «■  v, ; 
Philosir.  rd;  jicfiitiiif.  LIS,  wkhtboMtwuf  OW- 
riui ;  Fabric.  AtU.  flmte.  toL  il  p.  8»).> 

2.  A  Pjthngorean,  a  native  ef  Lncanm  A 
fragment  from  n  work  by  him  en  Justice  b-  pro- 
served  by  Stiibaeiii^    {Stri».  9,) 

3.  A  celebrated  tingic  actor,  the  son  of  C-bmicW 
of  Sunium,  and  a  diMiple  of  Archias  of  ThnniL  h 
iarebtedofbhRthMattbeageof  70,  shortly  be- 
fore his  death,  be  acted  in  ei^t  ti^ediet  on  four 
suco^ive  days.  (IMvt.  Dem,  p^SSS,  Antmi  t/tf. 
tit  Hegp.  3.  p.  785,  b ;  Lncian.  Ne^m,  vol.  i.  p^ 
479,  ed.  Uetnst.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

POLYAENUS  (noAitouFDi),  hiatorieB).  1.  Oin 
of  tbe  leading  men  at  Symcuko,  B.C  314.  (Liv. 
xxiv.22.) 

3.  Uf  Cyparissus,  was  in  the  company  of  PbiltK 
,  poemen,  when  the  latter  kilhfd  Machanidas  in  it.c* 
I  207.  (Polyb.xi.  18.  S3.) 
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P01XI0.  CLO'DIUS,  a  nun  of-ptmetDrMn 
rank,  against  whom  Nero  wrote  a  |Mein,  entitled 
Liudo.  (Siwt.  Di'iii.  1.) 

PO'LLIO,  DOMI'TIUS.  nfiered  hi*  dsuRhter 
for  K  Vestal  Virgin  in  tha  reign  vS  Tibwiut. 
(Tan.  Am.  ii.  87.) 

PO'LLIO,  L.  FUFI'DIUS,  coiuul  a.o.  \m 
with  Q.iServiliaa  Pudent,  (Liinprid.OMiMat/.  1 1  ; 

n»ti.) 

PO'LLIO,  HRRE'NNIUS,  a  Roman  omtor. 
■nd  «  oon temporary  of  the  younger  Pliny.  (Plin. 
Hp.  iv.  ].<).) 

PO'LLIO,  JU'LIUS,  B  tribune  of  the  pne- 

tnriiMi  cohort)  luaitted  Nero  in  poisoning  Britsn- 
iiiciis.  (Titc  Ana,  xiii.  15.) 
^  PO'LLIO,  ME'MMIUS.    [MKHH1U^  No. 
13.] 

PO'LLIO.  NAFVIUS.  [Na«viiisNo.8.] 
I  PO'LLIO,  ROMI'LIUS,  »  Babuui  who  at- 
tained the  age  of  npwarda  of  a  hundred  yeara. 
When  aiked  by  the  emperor  Aagmtus  hnw  he 
bad  preKTved  tuch  vigour  of  mind  and  body,  he  - 
replied  "  iiitua  malao,  foris  oleo."  (Plin.  H.  N. 
xxii.  24.  t.  53.) 

PO'LLIO.  RU'BRUJS,  the  commander  oT  the 
pr.ietoriaii  cohorts  in  the  reigii  of  Claadiua,  waa 
allowed  n  aeat  iu  the  senate  as  often  as  he  accom- 
panied the  etnperor  thither.  (Dion  Cas*.  Ix.  23.) 

PO'LLIO,  TltEBK'LLlUS.  [Thiubllius,] 

PO'LLIO,  VALE'RllJS.an  Alexandrian  phi- 
losopher, lived  in  the  time  of  the  emperor  Ha- 
lirian,  and  \w»  the  Gubw  of  the  phiioaopher 
Diodonu.  (tiuidas,  v.  XUttlm."^  [Diodoriw, 
literary.  No  ?.] 
•/  PO'LI.!0,  VE'DIUS,  a  Roman  eques  and  a 
friend  of  Augnstus,  vas  by  birth  a  freedman,  and 
has  obtained  a  {dace  in  history  on  aceonnt  of  his 
richea  and  bis  cntelty.  He  waa  ■oeustomed  to 
feed  bia  bUDpreya  with  human  fleah,  and  when- 
ever a  sIayb  diwleased  him,  the  anfbrtanate  wretch 
WM  forthwith  tnrown  into  the  pond  as  food  for 
the  tiih.  On  one  occasion  Augbitiia  was  supping 
with  him,  when  a  slave  had  the  misfortune  to 
break  a  crystal  goblet,  aud  his  master  imme- 
diately ordered  kin  to  be  thrown  to  the  fishes. 
The  slave  fell  at  the  feet  nX  Aagnstus,  praying  for 
mercy  ;  the  emperor  interceded  with  his  master 
on  his  behalf,  but  when  he  could  not  prenU  upon 
PulHo  to  pardoii  him,  he  dismissed  the  slave  of  his 
4)wn  nvcord,  and  commanded  all  Pollio's  crystal 
goblets  tn  be  broken  and  the  fiah-pond  to  be  filled 
up.  Pollto  died  B.  c.  15,  leaving  a  Urge  put-  of 
his  property  to  Augustus.  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  23; 
Senec.  da  /ra.  iii.  40,  d»  aem.  1.  18  ;  Plio.  H.  N. 
ix.  23.  39,  S3,  s.  78  ;  Tnc  Am.  I  iO,  xii.  60.) 
Thin  Pellio  appears  to  b«i  the  same  as  the  ane 
asainst  whom  Augustus  wrote  fesanmine  miea. 
(Macreb.       i'l.  4.) 

PO'LLIO,  VESPA'SIUS,  a  naUve  of  Nursia, 
was  thrice  tribune  of  the  tnldiera  and  likewiie 
pmefect  of  the  camp.  His  son  obtained  the  dig- 
nity of  praetor,  and  hia  diiughter  Vespasia  PoUa 
necame  the  mother  of  the  emperor  Ve^iasiaiu 
iSiiet.  Vnp.  1.) 

PO'LLIO,  VITRA'SIUS.  1.  The  piaefecUis 
or  governor  of  Egypt  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
died  *.D.  32.  (Dion  Cuss.  Iviii.  Ifl.) 

2.  Pruhably  ihi;  smt  uf  the  preceding,  was  the 
procurator  of  the  emperor  in  Egypt  in  the  ruign  of. 
Claudius.  (Plin.  f/,N.  xxx-i.  7.  •.  11.) 

3l  The  k^tus  Lugduneusis,  in  the  reign  of  the 


-emperor  Hadrian,  may  have  been  a  son  of  No.  J 
and  a  greudsou  of  No.  1.  (Dig. 27.  tiL  I.  s.  15. 

4.  Lived  in  the  raign  of  H.  Aurelia^  and  waa 
consul  Uie  second  timt  in  a.  D,  176  wiUi  M.  ¥\b- 
Tins  Aper.    The  year  <it  hia  finrt  ooniulship  ia  not 

recorded.  (Lampnd.  Chmmod.  2  ;  Fasti.)  The  &. 
mhsicoiuKltmm  Vitnuiamiu^,  of  which  mention  is 
made  in  the  DigeM  (40.  tit.  5.  s.30.  gS),  waa 
probably  passed  dnring  one  of  the  consulships  of 
Vitiasiaa  Ptrilio.  This  Pollio  was  perhaps  the 
greatanudwD  of  No.  1.  1'he  Vitiasia  Faustiui 
iliun  by  CowBodlu  waa  probably  his  daughter. 
(Lamprid.  Commod.  4.) 

POLLIS  (lUAAir),  is  first  mentioaed  in.  a  c. 
3!Mf  OS  iwivroKtif,  vt  second  in  command  of  tha 
Lacedaemonian  fleet  ( Xen.  I  fell.  iv.  8.  §  1 1 ).  I  u 
ikc.  376  he  was  appointed  mavardmt  or  com- 
iHiuider-in-chief  of  a  Lacedaemonian  ieet  of  sixty 
ships  in  Mdor  to  cut  off  from  Athena  her  suppliee 
of  com.  His  want  of  success  and  defeat  by  Cha- 
briai  are  related  in  the  life  of  the  tatter  [Vol  I. 
p.  678,  a.]  (Xen.  HeO.  v.  i.  ^  80,  61  t  Diod, 
XV.  34  :  Polyaen.  Iii.  1 1.  $  17.)  Iu  aenrd  IISS. 
of  the  alMve-mentioiied  autbora,  his  nuna  is  written 
nifus,  but  TU\Xti  is  the  pcefefaUe  fbnn. 

POLLIS,  ail  architect,  who  wrote  au  the  rule* 
of  the  orders  of  oichilccture,  praecepta  qrMSwfria- 
ram.    (Vitiuv.  viL  pnwf:  g  14.)  [PtS.] 

POLLWTIA,  slain  by  Neto  with  her  Mmt 
L.  Vatus.  iTmkA^K.  xvL  10. 11.) 

POLLUX.  fDiOKiJU.] 

POLLUX,  JU'LIUS  ('ImIaioi  noAvie^),ar 
NmienUs  in  Egypt,  was  a  tireek  sophist  mi 
gnunmarian.  He  received  initructiim  in  criticism 
from  hia  father,  and  afterwards  went  to  Athens, 
where  he  studied  rhetoric,  undw  tha  sophist 
Adrian.  He  opened  a  private  sehnol  at  Athena, 
when  he  gave  instmction  in  gnuninar  and  rhetoric, 
and  was  subsequently  appointed  by  the  emperor 
Comroodns  to  the  cimir  of  rlietork  nt  Athens.  He 
died  during  the  reign  of  Cunimodus  at  the  age  of 
6fly-eight,  leaving  a  young  son  behind  liim.  Wo 
may  therefore  aasigii  a.  n,  1 88  as  the  year  in  which 
he  flouriibad.  (Suidaa, noAvSntinit ;  Philoatr. 
Vtt.  Sofik.  ii.  12.)  Phihntratns  praises  hia  critical 
skill,  hut  speaks  unfavourably  of  his  rbotorkal 
powers,  and  imfdies  that  he  gained  Ills  professor's 
chair  fropi  Commodus  simply  by  hia  muUifiuoua 
voice.  He  seems  to  have  been  attacked  by  many  of 
his  contemporaries  on  account  of  the  inferior  charac- 
ter of  his  oratory,  and  especially  by  Lucian  iu  his 
'Prrr^mf  SMffHoXts,  as  was  aupposed  by  the  aii- 
cienu  and  has  been  maintained  by  many  modem 
writers  ( see  especially  C  F.  Ranlte,  CommeiU,  d» 
PoUwet  «t  Ludaiia,  Quedlinbutg,  1831),  though 
UemtteriniiB,  from  the  natntal  partiality  of  aii 
editor  for  his  author,  stoutly  denies  tliiaauppoaition, 
and  believes  that  Lucian  intended  to  ntitisa 
a  certain  Dinscorides.  It  has  also  been  conjec- 
tured that  Lucian  attacks  Pollux  in  his  LeJOfAmteM^ 
iind  ihiit  he  alludes  to  him  with  contempt  iu  a 
passage  of  the  £ki  Sidtatkim  (c  33,  p.  287,  ed. 
R«tx).  Athenodorua,  who  taught  at  Athena  at 
the  same  time  as  Pollux,  was  likewise  one  of  his 
deiractort.  (Philostr.  ViL  SopL  tl.  14.)  We 
know  nothing  more  of  the  life  of  Pollux,  except 
ihnt  he  waa  the  teitclier  of  the  sophist  Antipater, 
who  taught  in  tbs  reign  of  Alexander  Severaa. 
(Philostr.  ll>id.  ii.  24.) 

Pollux  was  the  author  of  serenC  wctfch  of  whidi 
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deaumded  bj  Uie  RomAn  legate  Pa|nlliiis,  the  king, 
in  order  to  ende  comi^woce,  Mnt  him  awaj 
aecKtlj  to  BhodcB.  Poljaratiu,  however,  made 
hi*  eao^  on  the  TOjage,  and  took  teTnge,  first  at 
FlwMKai  and  aftenraru  at  Cibjrts,  but  the  inhabit- 
Bsta  of  both  theae  cities  were  unwilling  to  incur 
the  enmity  of  the  Roman  aenate,  bjr  afibrding  him 
wolecdoD,  and  ha  was  ultimatelf  conrejod  to 
Hhodesi  from  whence  he  was  sent  a  pritoner  to 
Rome.    (Po]jb.ulx.lt,ux.  8.)  [E.H.B.j 

FOLYARGHUS.  fPotsHAECHUa.} 

POLYARCH(J8  (nuA^o>),  a  Greek  fhj- 
wciaii,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ceiius  {De  Ated.  v. 
18.  I  8,  viiL  9.  i  1,  pp.  86,  177),  snd  must,  Uieie- 
fere,  have  fived  in  or  before  the  first  centuir  sfter 
Christ.  He  qipeaES  to  haTo  written  a  phamift- 
cendcal  worit,  as  sona  of  his  ptescriplions  are 
serenl  times  quoted  bj  Oalen  {De  Ctmpot.  Medi- 
eam.  ms.  Loc.  tui.  fi,  toL  ziiL  pp.  184, 185,  186^ 
De  CbfltpM;  Madioam.  mc  Gn.  vii.  7t  voL  xiiL  p. 
981),  AStius  (ii.  4.  57.  iiL  1. 34,  iii.  2. 14,  pp.  41fi, 
481,  oSO),  MwceUiis  {De  Mtditam.  c  20.  p.  339)« 
and  FaoluB  Adnata  {Da  Re  Med.  iii.  68,  70,  74. 
TIL  18,  pp.  486,  487,  489,  684);  but  of  his 
writings  only  tbew  extracts  remain.     [W.  A.  0.] 

POLYBI'ADES  (noXi^iaaDj).  a  Lacedaemo- 
nian genetal)  succeeded  Ageupolis  in  the  comtMsd 
of  the  amy  i^nst  Olynthns,  and  cinnpelled  the 
city  to  sanenda  in  a  c.  379.  (Xen.  Heli.  t.  3. 
Si  20.26;  Diod.xT.  23.) 

POL Y'BIUS  (noA^wi),  historica].  1 .  Of  Me- 
galopcdis,  fought  under  Philopoemen  at  the  battle  of 
MantiBeia  against  Machanidai,  tyrant  of  Laceda^ 
non,  ac.  207.  (Polyb.  xL  15.  §  5.)  It  baa  been 
nsndly  apposed  that  this  Polybiss  was  a  nUtion 
of  the  historian,  piobsbly  either  bis  uncle  or  gnuid- 
bther  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to  the  stfitement  of  the 
butorian  himself  in  one  of  the  Vatican  fragments 
(p.  448,  cd.  Mai),  "  that  no  one,  as  &r  as  he  knew, 
had  borne  the  same  name  as  his,  op  to  hts  time." 
Nov  though  Polybius,  when  he  wrote  the  passage 
qnoted  alwrc^  ndriit  posaibl;  bm  foigottsn  bis 
nmaaake  wjio  fenghtat  the  battle  of  Abntineia,  stil) 
he  certainly  would  not  have  escaped  hii  memory  if 
any  one  of  bis  &niily  had  borne  this  name.  It  is, 
hawever,  eTcn  improbable  that  he  should  have  for- 
gotten diis  namesake,  especially  since  he  whs  a 
native  of  Megal^olis,  and  we  therefore  thmk  that 
the  conjecture  of  Lncht  in  his  edition  of  the  Vati- 
can Fragments  Is  nonect,  that  the  true  reading  in 
xi.  15,  is  IIoAMf)  and  not  TU>\vti^.  (Comp. 
ThirlwslI,  HiA  ofGrteaty  vol  viii.  p.  273,  note  2.) 

A  freedman  of  the  emperor  Augustus,  read 
in  the  soMte  the  will  of  the  emperor  aAer  his  de* 
oaaae.  (Dion  Cass.  IvL  32  ;  Suet.  Aug.  1 01.) 

3L  A  fnednutu  of  the  emperor  Claudius,  was  so 
h^hly  fiiTouRd  by  this  emperor  that  he  was 
allowed  to  walk  between  the  two  consuls.  He 
was  the  companion  of  the  studies  of  Claudius ;  and 
on  iho  death  of  his  brother  Seneca  addressed  to 
htm  a  (^mm^tdio^  in  which  he  bestows  the  highest 
pnises  upon  bis  literary  attainments.  Polybius  was 
put  to  death  through  the  intrigues  of  Messalina, 
although  he  had  been  one  of  her  paramours.  (Dion 
Com.  Ix.  29,  31  ;  Suet.  Oawt.  28.) 

POLY'BIUS  (noAi^ioj),  litemry.  K  The  his- 
torian, was  the  son  of  Lycortas,  and  a  native  of  Me- 
^loDoIis^a  dty  in  Arcadia.  The  year  in  which  he 
wu  DOtn  is  mtceitun.  Snidas  (a  v.)  pkcei  his  birth 
in  the  nign  of  Ptolemy  Enenetes,  wno  died  in  b.  c. 
222.  It  is  certrio,  however,  UutPolybiui  could  not 
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have  been  bom  so  early  as  that  year  t  for  he  leUs 
us  himself  (xxv.  7)  that  be  was  appointed  am- 
bassador to  Egy^t  along  with  his  father  and  the 
younger  Aratns  m  &  c  181,  at  which  time  he  had 
not  yet  attained  the  legal  age,  which  he  himadf 
tells  us  (udx.  9),  was  thirty  among  the  Acbaenns. 
But  if  he  was  born,  according  to  Swdas,  before  tb« 
death  of  Ptidemy  Eoergttes,  lie  must  then  Imva 
been  forty  ysui  «f  ^a  In  addidm  to  whidi,  if 
any  other  pnrf  wen  needed,  H  u  inpossiUe  to 
believe  that  be  could  have  taken  the  active  part  in 
|Hiblie  afbirs  wMch  he  did  after  the  of  Corinth 
in  &C.  146,  if  he  was  bnn  so  early  as  Saidos 
allege*.  We  may  therefore,  without  mnch  impro- 
bability, suppose  with  Caandmi  that  be  was  bom 
«boatB.a204,MDeeh«  wonldinthat  cue  bm 
been  about  twenty-five  at  Uw  tne  of  Us  tfifriab" 
tam%  to  the  Egyptian  embassy. 

Lycortas,  the  bther  of  Potybiaa,  was  one  of  tho 
most  distinguished  men  of  the  Achaean  league ; 
and  his  son  therefore  received  the  advantages  of 
his  tnining  in  political  linowkdge  and  the  n^itorj 
met.  He  must  also  hare  reqied  great  benefit  ftom 
bis  intetconne  with  niilopoonen,  who  wis  a  fncnd 
of  his  bther'a,  rod  rni  whose  death,  in  b.  c  182, 
Lycortas  was  appointed  general  of  the  league.  At 
the  funeral  of  niikmemen  in  this  year  Polybius 
carried  die  am  m  which  his  asbea  were  deposited. 
(Pint  PiUfoem.  21,  An  mii  germdm  nt  reipM. 
p.  790,  Ac)  In  the  following  year,  as  we  have 
alrmdy  seen,  Ptdybius  was  iq»peiitted  one  of  the 
ambassadors  to  Egypt,  but  be  did  not  leave  Greece, 
as  the  intention  ^  sending  an  embassy  was  abnn- 
doned.  From  tins  time  be  ptobably  began  to  takt 
port  in  pdilie  afiin,  and  he  tffem  to  hare  aooii 
obtained  great  influence  among  his  eonntrynien. 
When  the  war  broke  out  between  the  Romans  and 
Perseus  king  of  Macedonia,  h  became  a  grave 
question  with  the  Achaeans  what  line  of  policy  they 
should  adopt.  The  Roman  party  ni  the  league 
was  beaded  by  CallicnUes,  an  unprincipled  time- 
seniw  sycophol,  who  recognised  no  law  hat  the 
will  of  Rome.  He  was  opposed  by  Lycortas  mi 
his  friends :  and  the  Roman  ambossodMS,  Popil- 
liuB  and  Octavias,  who  came  into  Peloponnssiu  at 
the  beginning  of  B.c  169,  had  complained  that 
,si>me  of  the  most  influential  men  in  the  league  were 
uiibvourable  to  the  Roman  canse  and  bad  de- 
nounced by  name  Lycortas,  Arcbon,  and  Fotybim. 
The  more  moderate  party,  who  did  not  wish  to 
sacrifice  their  national  independenee,  and  who  yet 
dreaded  a  contest  with  the  Romans  from  the  con- 
scioasneso  of  their  inability  to  reust  the  power  of 
tha  ktter,  were  divided  in  opinion  as  to  the  course 
of  action.  Lycortas  strongly  recommended  them 
to  preserve  a  strict  nentiality,  rinra  they  could  hope 
to  gain  nothing  from  either  party  ;  bat  Arcbon  and 
Polybius  thought  it  more  advisable  not  to  adopt 
such  a  resolution,  but  to  be  guided  by  circani- 
staiices,  and  if  necessary  to  offer  assistance  to  the 
Romans.  These  views  met  with  the  approval  <rf 
the  majority  of  the  party ;  and  accordingly,  in  b.  c. 
169,  Archon  was  apfioinled  stiategus  of  the  league, 
and  PolyUufl  commander  of  the  csToliy,  to  carry 
these  views  into  execution.  The  Achaeans  shortly 
after  passed  a  decree,  placing  all  their  forces  at  the 
disposal  of  the  Ronnn  consul,  Q.  Mardits  Fhilippus  i 
and  Polybios  was  sent  into  Macedonia  to  learn  lbs 
pleasure  of  tbo  consul.  Marcios,  however,  de- 
clined their  osuatance  for  the  pnseat.  (Polyk 
zzviiL  3^  6.)    In  the  following  yrar,  a.  c  168,  tha 
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two  Ptoleule*,  Philometor  uid  hii  brotlwr  Cuer- 
getek  II.,  wnt  to  the  Ach«Miit,  to  nqnnt  mccOiir 
kgahikt  Antiochtn  EiMpliMKO,  awl,  if  tkn  fran 
HeftOed,  to  bflg  diRt  Lmoriu  snd  PoIyUn  might 
cAme  to  thorn,  is  oner  to  aid  thorn  with  their 
'  iidvice  in  the  coDdnct  of  the  wsr.  Bnt  m  Antto- 
tltak  WBi  thortly  after  compellod  hy  the  Romam  to 
relinquish  his  attempu  ogainit  the  Plolemiea,  nei- 
ther  of  thete  meaaurei  wa«  neceB>arj,aiid  Po);rbine 
accwdinglT  reninined  at  IwiDe  (xziz.  8). 

Aftor  IM  fidl  of  Pumu  aitd  tbo  emqiKit  of 
Maoedonia,  two  Roman  eoramisetoners,  G.  Claudiiu 
and  Cu.  Doiabelta,  viuted  Fdoponnetnt,  for  tire 
prtrpOie  of  advancing  the  Romnn  interetts  in  the 
touUi  of  Greece,  At  the  inttigation  of  Callicnte% 
Ihejr  commanded  that  1000  Achaeans  ihonld  be 
carried  to  Rome,  to  anawer  the  chaige  of  not  having 
aiaiiled  the  Roinaoi  againat  Perseus,  Thia  nnn- 
htr  Indaiid  all  the  beit  and  nobleat  part  of  th« 
nAUon,  And  Amtfltg  them  wat  Polybhn.  Tlie}' 
brrived  in  Itnly  in  ac  167,  bat,  instead  of  being 
put  upon  their  trial,  they  wen  diatribnted  among 
the  EthuGwi  towna.  Polylwis  wai  mon  fiirtnnate 
than  hie  otbor  canpaniMia  in  miifortnne.  He  had 
Hobably  beeone  aoqnaint«d  in  Mocodonia  with 
Aemiliui  Panlu,  vt  hu  oona  Fabiua  and  Sc^ro,  and 
'Ibe  two  yoang  men  now  obtained  permigaion  from 
the  praetor  for  Polybiua  to  reside  at  Rome  in  the 
house  of  their  fauier  Paulas,  Scipio  was  then 
cighiMn  years  trf  i^,  and  soon  becanw  wwuily 
■tiBchod  to  th«  ISustrioas  exile,  and  avidled  bnn- 
'self  of  his  adrice  and  aaaistaoce,  both  in  his  pri- 
vale  Btudiei  and  his  pabiie  life.  The  friendship 
tbos  formed  between  the  young  Roman  iioble  and 
'the  Qreek  exile  was  of  great  adTantage  to  both  per- 
lies :  Scipio  was  accompanied  by  his  friend  in  aD 
his  milituy  expeditions,  and  nceived  mocfa  adva*- 
tage  thm  the  experience  and  knowledge  of  the 
ktter  i  while  Polybiut,  besidea  finding  a  libeial 
patrdti  and  ptotector  in  his  exile,  was  able  by  his 
nieaiiB  to  obtain  acceaa  to  public  docunientSi  and 
aomntUlAte  idatertala  for  his  great  historical  work 
(Palyb.  Xxxii.  9,&e, ;  Pans,  til  10). 

The  Achaean  exiles  remained  in  Italy  aeventeen 
yean.  The  Achaeans  had  frequcntir  M;nt  em- 
bassies to  the  senate  supplicating  the  trial  or 
nleate  of  their  countrymen,  Imt  always  without 
sifccess.  Even  tbCar  earnest  entmly,  that  Polybiua 
and  Sttstibs  alotte  m^^t  be  set  at  liberty,  had  been 
refused.  At  longth,  inB,c.  151.  Scipio  exerted 
bis  lafhiente  with  Cato  the  Censor  to  get  him  to 
sttppOrt  de  mtoration  of  the  exiles  ^uid  the 
authority  Of  the  latter  carried  the  point,  thnugh  not 
without  a  bard  struggle  and  a  protmcted  dcbite  in 
the  senate.  After  their  reatonuion  had  been 
dect«ed,  Polybiua  was  anxious  to  obtain  from  the 
MMte  on  behalf  of  hunaelf  and  his  countrymen  the 
Additional  fnTOur  of  being  reinstated  in  the  honours 
u-hich  they  had  formerly  enjoyed  ;  but  upon  con- 
sulting C)ito,  the  old  miin  bade  him,  with  n  smile, 
bvwnra  of  returning,  like  Ulysses,  to  the  Cyclop's 
den,  to  fetch  away  aiiv  trifles  he  had  Ifft  behind 
him.  (Polyb-xxxv.  6;  nut.a(/.Jtfcrj.9;  pBUB.vii. 
to.)  Polybius  returned  to  Peloponnesus  in  this 
year  with  the  other  Achaean  exiles,  who  had  been 
rtiduced  during  their  banishment  from  1 000  to  30n. 
During  his  stay  in  OreecOf  which  was,  however,  I 
Hot  long,  he  exhorted  hit  countrymen  to  pence  and 
Unanimity,  and  endeavoured  to  counteract  the  mad 
projects  of  the  party  who  were  using  every  fflrin 
to  hanj  the  Acbanuis  into  a  ho^kis  strvgle 


with  the  Roman  power.  When  H  wu  t»  fiAt, 
tt}f  Achaeans  sai^  and  recognised  the  wisdom  oT 
hit  adtice  j  aitd  a  statoe  emMd  to  Iris  ttttiwar  bora 
oa  it!  pbdei^  tUe  Imeription,  ■'that  Relh*  wooU 
have  beUi  amA,  if  the  ad  fke  of  Po^Uto  And  beet* 
followed"  (Pans.  ri!i.  87-  i  2),  In  At'  dftt  year 
of  the  third  Punic  war,  ac  14$,  the  eonsal  M*. 
Msnilius  sent  for  Polybius  to  attend  hhn  at  Lily- 
baeun.  bat  npob  reaching  Coicyra,  hi  hetid  from 
the  onuiila  tut  the  Carthaginianf  had  given  hos- 
tages, and  thfaikhr^  therefore,  that  the  War  Was  at 
MT  end,  and  (bit  hu  preseOca  was  no  longer  iMeded, 
he  letnmed  to  PekiNmnena  [Potyb.  iSn.  Vatbtn. 
p.  447).  But  he  soon  Mi  it  again  in  iWSer  to 
join  Scipio.  Iti*  Roman  crninectima  probsMy  made 
him  an  objM  of  sitepicion  with  What  war  called 
the  mdependent  party  ;  and  hfl  reaidenc*'  in  his 
native  coon  try  niiy  thoefiin  IniTtr  bera  nn(  very 
pfaiaant  to  him.  In  additfon  ttf  *hieb  be'  was  no 
dottbt  anxious  to  be  a  spectator  of  (he  finaf  stAiggle 
which  was  now  goEng  on  betweeiT  Rome  slid  Car- 
thnge,  and  the  history  of  which  he  iDtendcd  br 
write. 

PolyUm  was  prevent  with  Sripio'  4t  Aft  de- 
atruction  of  Carthage,  u.  c.  1 40  ( AppUa;  Pim.  i  S3)  i 
and  imtnediatdy  nfter  that  event  he  harried 
to  Greece,  where  the  Achaeans  were  waging  m 
mad  and  hopeleu  war  ngahnt  tfa«  Romans, 
Whether  h«  was  pfcMnt  at  the  Capture  of  Corinth 
may  well  be  questioned,  and  rC  ii  ptobrtfe,  as 
TMriWall  <  flat  (/  Oreeee,  vol  *iH.  p:  455,  note  3> 
has  remarked,  thirt  he  would  not  kaM  hastened  Vrt 
Peloponnetus  till  the  atrO^fe  wn  over.  Ho  most, 
however,  have  arrived  there  soon  afterwaydb ;  and 
he  exerted  all  his  iufltfcnee  to  alkviate  tlw  mis- 
fortnnes  of  htk  eonntrymen,  and  to  pmcmw  Emmf 
able  tenne  tar  them.  As  a  ImAd  of  Sdpto^ 
the  conqueror  of  GiAhtet,  bto  was  teoeNed  with 
mariced  dhitinctitm  ;  aim  the  want  of  patriotiam 
with  which  bin  enemiH  had  charged  hirtr,  enabled 
him  now  to  render  Ma  Coi^tf^-  ittt  iVn>re' eflectoal 
servico  Aan  h«  could  otherwise  have'  dohe.  Th« 
statues  of  Philbpoemeft'  and  A'ratiis,  which  the 
Roman  commiisianen  had  ordetvd  (b  be'  conveyed 
to  Italy,  were  flowed,  at  Ms  interceUion,  to  re- 
main in  Peloponmana.  9a  much  respited  did  the 
commissioners  pay  him,  that  when  they  qnitted 
the  conntry  in  the  spring  of  K  c.  145,  after  arrang- 
ing its  aifiiirt,  and  redHcrng"  ft  to  the  (nm  af  a 
Roman  province,  they  ordered  bhn  td  viut  tin 
various  cities,  and  explain  the'  new  ftirfs  and  con- 
stitution. In  the  execution  of  this'  dnty,  Pblybiut 
spared  no  pains  or  Ironble.  He  traversed  the 
whole  country*  and  with  indefiitignbh  zeal  he 
drew  up  laws  uid  potitind  instttutions  for  the  dif- 
ferent cities,  and  decided  dihpiRd  that  had  arisen 
between  them.  He  ftrnhef  obtafned,from  tfie 
Roniana  a  relaxation  of  some  of  the  most  severe 
enuctments  which  bad  been  made  agninit  the  con- 
quered Achaeans.  Hisgratefid  ft'ltow-coan'trymeit 
acknowledged  the  grvat  servii-tn  he  had  rendered 
them,  and  statues  were  erected  to  his  honour  at 
Megalopolis,  Mantineia,  Pallimtinm,  TegeK.  and 
other  pUccs.  (Polyb.  xT.  8—14^;  Pn^  Tiii. 
37,  44,  48.) 

Polybius  seems  now  to  have  devoted  htrftseif  to 
the  composition  of  the  great  historical  work,  for 
whiiA  be  had  long  been  collecting  maCeritla.  At 
what  period  of  his  life  be  made  the  jMitnietf  inio 
foreign  countries  fw  the  purpose  of  viaiting  the 
places  whkh  he  had  todesoil  ^  m  Mf  fatatraXi  it  in 
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iaVMuhis  4>  detamiita.  H«  t*Ik  «•  (iil.  AS) 
that  he  oadFTtook  long  tnd  dkugenwa  jdhiium 
iota  Africm,  Sfain,  Chiu^  and  even  «  fiw  u  Uie 
Afka^  flO  wconnt  of  the  ignowne  which  pre- 
nibd  wywtiiig  thow  p«te  Soa*  ef  theie 
•owbiei  M  TWted  while  terving  rader  Sci{na, 
who  afforded  him  every  fiualitjr  for  the  jgoeacntioa 
•r  hi*  deaign.  Thue  we  Wri  from  Pliny  (H.  M 
V.  IX  that  Sc^io,  during  the  thiod  ftiQic  ww, 
placed  a  leet  at  the  dtipond  of  hie  friend,  in  oider 
that  he  might  explore  the  African  coatf.  At  a  kter 
period  of  his  life  he  viiited  Egypt  Itkewin ;  and 
■hie  joamey  ranst  have  bem  taken  after  the  M  of 
Coriuth,  aince  he  wa>  in  that  eoimtry  iii  the  ceign 
of  Ptoluny  Phyacoii,  who  did  not  aacead  the  throne 
till  146  (Strab.  xvii.  p.  757).  It  hna  been 
eonjectimd  that  Polybiua  aocompaiued  Scipio  to 
Swun  in  B.  0.  134,  mid  waa  present  at  the  fall  of 
Nomantia  in  the  Ulowing  year,  unee  Cieere 
■tatn  [nd  fim.  t.  12)  that  Polyfaim  wrote  a 
hiatoiy  of  the  Nnmantlne  war.  The  year  of  hia 
death  i«  Bocertein,  We  have  only  the  testimony 
of  Lndan  {Maerob.  23),  that  be  died  at  the  age  of 
82,  in  conaeqaence  of  a  fall  from  his  horsa,  as  he 
was  selumin^  from  the  oonntry. .  ]f  we  an  cwrect 
in  pfaMug  his  birth  in  &  a  204,  his  death  would 
Ultna.c122 

The  history  of  Polyhins  consisted  of  forty  books. 
It  began  n.  a  220,  where  the  history  of  Aratus 
left  eC  wd  ended  at  B-c  146,  in  which  year 
Owinth  waa  destroyed,  and  the  independence  of 
Owece  pedshed.  It  ooniiated  of.  two  diadnet 
paita,  wiieh  were  probably  published  at  diSerent 
timea  and  afterwanla  united  into  me  work.  The 
first  part  «omfrised  a  period  of  fifty-three  years, 
beginning  with  the  se<»nd  Pontc  war,  the  Social 
War  in  Greece,  and  the  war  between  Antiochua 
and  Ptoleaif  Pbibpitor  in  Aaia,  and  ending  with 
the  conquest  of  Phmds  and  tlw  downfid  of  the 
Macedonian  kingdom,  in  8. &i  68.  This  was  in 
bet  the  main  nortioa  his  woik,  and  its  great 
nhiect  was  to  show  how  the  Romans  had  in  this 
brief  period  ef  fifty-lhree  years  conquered  the 
gnater  part  sf  the  worid  ;  bat  aince  the  Oreeks 
wen  ignonat  for  the  most  part  of  the  cailj  histny 
of  Ronef  he  girea  a  *nmy  ef  Raman  history  from 
the  taking  of  the  dty  by  the  Oaub  to  the  eom- 
aaaDcement  of  the  second  Punic  war,  in  the  first 
two  books,  which  thns  form  an  introduction  to  the 
body  of  the  work.  With  the  &11  of  the  Macedonian 
ktBgdoatbasnpmnaeyoftbe  Roman  dominion  was 
derided,  and  aathing  man  lanMiiwd  finr  the  other 
natuns  of  tha  world  than  to  imivt  laws  firan  the 
r^bKe,  and  to  yield  lulmiissitm  to  its  sway.  But, 
says  PolyUus  (iii.  4),  **  the  view  only  of  the 
manner  ia  which  wars  are  terminated  can  never 
lead  na  into  a  compleu  and  perfect  knowledge, 
fither  of  tha  conquerors  or  the  conquered  nations, 
aince,  in  many  instaaces,  the  most  eminent  and 
sigiud  Tieiories,  throivh  on  injudidona  use  and 
upplication  of  them,  have  proved  fatal  and  per- 
nidoua  ;  aa,  on  the  other  hand,  the  heaviest  ills 
of  foTtone,  when  supported  with  ctnistancy  and 
courage,  are  frequently  converted  into  great  advan- 
tage. On  this  account  it  will  be  usemi,  likewiw, 
to  review  the  policy  which  the  Romans  afterwards 
observed,  in  goveniing  the  countries  that  were 
stibdned,  and  to  consider  also,  what  were  the 
aentiments  of  the  conquered  states  with  respect  to 
the  conduct  of  thdr  matters :  at  the  same  time 
dcscribiiv  tlio  nitooa  characten  and  indinationa 
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of  far^tar  ram,  and  laying  open  their  tsMpsra 
and  designs,  as  well  in  private  life  as  in  the  aStirt 

of  gomnmenL  To  render,  therefore,  this 

hisioty  complete  and  perfect,  it  will  be  necessary 
to  lay  open  and  upkun  the  drcamstanees  and  con- 
dition of  each  aeveisl  people,  from  the  time  that 
the  contest  was  dedded  wh  ich  gave  !•  the  Ranaaa 
the  sovereignty  of  the  worid,  to  the  zisa  of  new 
commotions  and  disordera.  And  as  these  too  wer» 
<tfgTeatim[)ortance,and attended  with  maiiy  uncom- 
mon inddents,  and  as  I  was  mysdf  engi^ed  in  the 
anecutjon  of  some  of  thenvin  ue  conduct  and  con- 
trivance «X  others,  and  was  an  eye-wititeas  of 
almost  all,  I  ahall  undertake  the  task  of  relath^ 
them  at  luge,  and  b«%in,  na  it  were,  a  new  faiitoiy," 
This  second  pnrt,  which  fanned  a  kind  of  sup- 
plement, comprised  the  period  from  the  cnnqueiit 
of  Perseus  in  B.&  168,  to  the  hll  of  Corinth  in 
B.  c.  14C.  The  bistory  of  the  conqaest  of  Orocca 
seems  to  have  been  completed  in  the  thiity-nintk 
book  ;  and  the  fortieth  book  probably  contained  a, 
chronological  aumniary  of  the  whole  work.  (Camp. 
Clinton,  F.  H.  ad  aim.  146.) 

The  subjects  etmtained  in  each  of  these  parta 
are  related  dicnmstandally  by  Polybiua  in  tli» 
following  passage,  which  will  give  the  reader  tha 
best  idea  of  the  coutenu  of  the  work. 

**  Having  first  explained  the  catises  ef  the  war 
between  the  Carthaginians  and  the  Romans,  which 
is  most  frequni^y  oiled  the  war  of  Hannibal,  wo 
ahall  show  in  what  manner  this  geneml  entered 
Italy,  and  gave  so  great  a  shock  to  the  empire  of  tlw* 
Rmuwis,  that  tltey  began  to  fear  that  they  should 
toon  be  dispoaaessed  even  of  thdr  proper  oonntry  and, 
seat  of  government :  while  their  enemies,  elate  with 
a  success  whidi  had  exceeded  all  their  ht^tes,  were 
pemadbd  that  Rome  itsrif  most  foil,  as  soon  a»  they 
ihonld  onee  ^pear  befbn  ib  We  d»ll  then  ipaak. 
of  the  aUianea  that  was  made  by  Philip  with  tha 
Carthaginians  as  toon  as  he  liad  ended  his  war 
withtlu  Aetolians,  and  settled  the  a&irs  of  Oreccch 
Next  will  follow  the  disputes  between  Antiochua 
and  Ptolemy  Philopator,  and  the  n-ar  that  entued 
between  tb«n  for  xba  sovereignty  of  Coole-Syria  ; 
together  with  the  war  which  Pnuias  and  the 
Roodiant  made  upon  the  people  of  Byaantium  ; 
with  dadgn  to  force  them  to^esist  from  exacting 
certain  dudet,  which  they  were  accustomed  to 
demand  from  all  vesaela  that  sailed  into  the  Pontus.. 
In  this  place  we  shall  pause  awhile,  to  take  a  virur. 
of  the  fium  and  conttitntion  of  the  Roman  govem- 
mort ;  and,  ia  the  course  of  our  inqniry,  aMll  en> 
deavoar  to  demonatiate,  that  tbe  peculiar  tempei»> 
ment  and  si»rit  of  thdr  republic  somdied  the  chief 
and  most  effectual  means  by  which  this  people 
wen  enabled,  itot  only  to  acquire  the  sovereignty 
of  Italy  and  Sidly,  and  to  reduce  the  Gauls  and 
Spaniards  to  ihetr  yoke,  but  to  subdue  the  Car~, 
thaginians  also,  and  when  they  had  cnnpteted  thia 
great  conquest,  to  form  the  project  of  obtdiiing 
untveraal  empire.  We  shall  add,  likewise,  a  short 
digreasion  concerning  the  fate  of  Hiero'i  kingdom 
in  Sicily  ;  and  afterwards  go  m  to  speak.of  thoaa 
commotions  that  wen  lajnd  in  l$gypi,  after  tha 
death  of  Ptolemy,  by  Philip  and  Autiochns:  tha 
wicked  arts  by  which  tiioae  princes  attempted  to 
shan  between  themaelres  the  dominions  of  the  infant 
king  ;  and  the  mannei  in  which  the  farmer  of  them 
invaded  Egypt,  Samos,  and  Caria  ;  and  the  lattei 
Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia.  We  then  shall  mak^ 
a  genenl  wcajptalarion  of  all  tlmt  was  traotacta^ 
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by  ikt  CarUiaginiuu  ami  th«  Ronuuii,  in  Spain, 
fSeily,  and  Africa  ;  and  from  thenoe  ihall  again 
remove  tbe  bittory  tp  Greece,  which  now  beoune 
the  acene  of  new  disordera.  And  having  fint  ran 
thre«i|h  the  natal  faftttlea  of  Attalna  and  the 
Rhodtam  apdnat  king  Miilip,  we  AtH  next  de- 
■cribe  tke  war  that  followed  between  the  Romans 
and  thii  prince  ;  toother  with  the  causes,  circuni- 
stances,  and  eooeluNon  of  iL  After  these  events, 
we  shall  relate  in  what  manner  the  Aetoliani, 
urffti  by  Uirir  resentment^  called  AnUoehua  from 
Aua,  and  gave  oocnaion  to  the  war  between  the 
Achaeans  and  Uie  Romans.  And  having  ex- 
plained the  causes  of  that  war,  and  seen  the  en- 
trance of  Antioehiis  into  Europe,  we  shall  then 
show  the  manner  in  which  he  fled  back  again  from 
Greece  ;  and  aftcrwarda,  when  he  had  infihred  an 
entiR  defeat,  was  forced  to  abandon  all  the  coontrj 
Ml  this  side  of  mount  Taurus.  Next  will  follow 
the  Tictariea  by  which  the  Romans  gave  an  effectual 
check  to  the  insolence  of  the  Oanls  ;  secured  to 
themselves  the  sovereignty  of  nearer  Asia ;  and 
delivered  the  people  of  that  country  from  the 
dread  of  being  again  exposed  to  the  violenoe  and 
savage  fuiy  of  those  barbarians.  We  shall  then 
give  some  account  of  the  nuafortoncs  in  which  tbe 
Aetolians  and  C^ihallenians  were  involved,  and  of 
the  war  which  Gomenes  sustained  against  Prusias 
and  the  Qauls  of  Greece ;  together  with  that  of 
Ariantheo  against  Pbamaees.  And  after  some 
diacottrsB  coneemiag  the  umon  and  Conn  of  govetn- 
ment  of  the  cwfedorate  dtiea  of  Pdoponnesos, 
which  win  be  attended  also  with  some  remarks 
upon  the  growth  and  fionrishing  conditions  of  the 
republic  uf  the  Rhodtsns,  we  shall,  in  the  hut 

Elsce,  take  a  short  review  of  alt  that  has  been 
efbre  related  ;  and  conclude  the  whole  with  the 
expedittoo  of  AnUoehoa  Epiphanes  into  Egypt,  and 
the  war  with  Persens,  whim  was  followed  by  the 
entire  subvettion  of  the  Macedonian  emure."  (iEL 
2,8.) 

He  then  proceeds  to  idate  the  subjects  contained 
in  the  second  pert  of  his  histaiy.  **The  chief 
of  these  tiassaetions  were,  tiie  expeditions  of  the 
Romans  against  the  Celtibertans  and  Vnccaeans  ; 
the  war  which  the  Carthaginians  made  against 
Masnnisea,  a  sovereign  prince  of  Africa ;  and  that 
between  Attalus  and  Prusias  in  Asia-  We  shall 
dee  see  the  manner  in  which  Ariamthes,  king  of 
CanMdoda,  was  driven  from  his  dominions  by 
Oruemes,  assisted  by  Demetrius,  and  again  by  his 
own  address  recovered  bis  paternal  rights.  We 
shall  sec  Demetrius,  the  son  of  Self ucns,  after  he 
had  reigned  twelve  years  in  Syria,  deprived  of  his 
kingdom  aud  his  life,  by  ^e  conspiracy  of  the  other 
kings.  Abont  tho  aanw  time,  the  Romans  absolved 
thoM  Greeka  that  woe  aeeoaad  of  having  aeeretly 
exdted  the  wars  of  PetBevBt  and  permitted  them  to 
return  to  their  own  country.  And  not  long  af^ 
wards  the  same  Rtnians  made  war  again  upon  the 
Carthaginians :  at  fint  intending  to  force  them  to 
remove  the  seat  of  their  republic  ;  but  afterwards 
irith  de«gn  to  eztenninate  both  their  name  and  go- 
Temmeit,  for  reasons  which  I  shall  there  endeavour 
to  explain.  Ani  hsUy,  when  the  Maeedoniana 
bad,  about  this  time,  broken  Uietr  alliance  with  the 
Ronuins,  and  the  Lacedaemontans  were  ^so  scpa- 
rated  from  the  Peloponnerian  leagne,  the  ill  fata  of 
Greece  received  at  once  both  its  beginning  and  full 
aeeomplishment,  in  the  loss  of  the  common  liberty." 
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It  has  been  already  remarked  that  tbe  maio 

abject  of  the  woric  of  Polybius  was  to  show  by 
what  means  and  in  what  manner  the  Romans  sub- 
dued the  ether  nations  of  the  worid.  And  although 
be  regards  Fortune  (TAxt)  u  the  goddeaa  who  re- 
gntetes  the  affiiira  of  men,  whose  Imnd  may  always 
be  traced  in  the  history  of  niUiont,  and  to  whom 
the  Romans,  therefore,  owe  their  dominion  (eomp. 
e.  g.  i.  4,  58,  86,  iL  85,  70,  iv.  3,  vii!.  4V,  still  l»e 
rqwatedly  csJIs  ^  reader^  attention  to  die  means 
by  which  Fortune  enabled  this  pe<^lc  to  rise  tr 
their  extnuirdinary  pontien.  These  he  tmces  fim 
of  all  intheir  admirable  political  constitutiAn  (vi.  1 X 
and  in  the  steadbstness,  perseverance,  and  imity 
of  purpose  which  were  the  natural  results  of  such 
a  eonsdtution,  Bnt  while  the  history  of  Rome 
thus  forma  the  anhgect  of  hia  woric,  the  history  of 
the  vaiions  nations  with  which  Rome  came  into 
contact,  was  also  given  with  eqnal  carc  ;  and  accord- 
ingly we  find  him  entitling  his  work  "  A  General 
or  Universal  History"  (KxffoXun),  Koiri  Itrrapta), 
and  mentioning  the  unity  of  subject  as  one  of  the 
chief  motives  that  had  induced  him  to  select  thst 
period  of  history.  (Comp.  i.  4.  it.  37.  S  *,  iv.  38. 
8  3,  T.  81.  fi  6,  V.  105.  §  4.)  The  history  of  Poly- 
bius might,  therefore,  be  called,  as  It  hail  been  by 
a  Qennan  writer,  the  "  History  of  the  Growth  of 
Roman  Power,  to  the  DownfU  of  the  Indepen- 
dence of  Greece." 

The  history  of  Pidybios  is  one  of  the  most  vala- 
aUe  worica  that  has  come  down  to  ns  from  antlqiiity : 
and  few  historical  works,  ntlier  is  wident  or  in 
modem  times,  will  bear  comparison  with  it.  Potybiiu 
had  a  clear  apprehensoin  of  the  knowledge  whidi 
an  historian  must  possess ;  and  his  preparatory 
studies  were  carried  on  with  the  greatest  energ}' 
end  perseverance.  Thus  he  not  only  collected  with 
accuracy  and  can  an  account  of  the  events  Uiat  he 
intended  to  narrate,  but  he  also  studied  the  his- 
tory of  the  Roman  constitution,  and  made  distant 
joumies  to  become  acquainted  with  the  geography 
of  the  countries  that  he  had  to  describe  in  bis 
work.  In  addition  to  tbia,  he  had  a  strong  judge- 
ment and  a  striking  love  of  truth,  and,  from  having 
himself  taken  an  active  pert  in  political  ti(e,hewM 
able  to  judge  of  the  motives  and  acUona  of  tbe 
great  actors  in  history  in  a  way  that  no  mere 
scholar  or  rhetorician  could  possibly  da  Bnt  the 
chaiacleristic  fsatore  of  hie  wotlt,  and  one 
i^h  distingdahai  It  from  all  other  historiei 
which  have  come  down  to  ns  from  aotiqidty,  is  ita 
diJaelie  nature.  He  did  not,  like  othtt  historiana, 
write  to  afford  amusement  to  hia  readers,  or  to  gra- 
tify an  idle  curiosity  reroecting  the  migration  of 
luitions,  the  foundation  of  dties,  or  the  settlement 
of  colonies;  his  object  waa  to  teach  by  tbe  past  m 
knowledge  of  the  futnie,  and  to  dedoce  fmm  pre- 
vious events  lessons  of  pacticid  wisdom.  Hence 
he  calls  his  work  a  Pragmateta  (wpwyprrfh),  and 
not  a  HuUtry  (/eropfo,  see  e,  g.  11,3,  lii  8S). 
The  value  of  history  consisted,  in  his  opinion,  in 
the  instruction  that  mightbe  obtained  from  it ;  and 
a  mere  narration  of  events,  however  vividly  pour- 
tmyed,  waa  described  by  him  ns  dXa^^Mb  and 
forrwrja  (xvi.  20.  {  4,  xxiL  2.  g  7),  Conse- 
quently he  conceived  it  to  be  the  duty  of  the  his- 
torian to  impress  upon  his  reader  the  lessons  of 
political  and  moral  wisdom  which  his  namtire 
conveyed,  and  was  by  no  means  satisfied  to  let  the 
reader  draw  such  conclusions  for  himadf.  Thna 
tbe  immidre  of  eventa  became  in  his  view  of  aeoan* 
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iMij  importanee  i  ihty  fonned  only  the  text  of 
the  ^Uod  and  monl  diicoonM  whkh  it  xnu  the 
proTince  of  the  bi>t(»ian  to  deliver.  The  nflec- 
tioD»  of  Pidjbias  are,  it  it  trae,  chAnctetiaed  by 
deep  wialooi ;  and  no  one  can  lead  them  withont 
adauring  the  aoKdity  of  tke  hittoriaa*i  judgment, 
and  d«inng  fron  then  M  the  naie  ume  both 
inatroction  and  impnvenwnt.  Still,  it  mutt  be 
admitted,  that,  ejcceltent  (u  they  are,  they  mMe* 
rially  detnet  from  the  meriu  a  the  hiatoty  aa 
a  work  irf  ut ;  thdr  baqaant  oeeamnee  intemipta 
the  continoi^  of  the  namUire,  and  deatrori,  to  a 
gnat  ezlMt,  the  intereat  of  the  reader  in  the  acenes 
vhich  are  deacribed.  Instead  of  namtCing  the 
eveota  in  aatii  a  maaiier  that  they  ■hould  convey 
their  on  moral,  and  throwing  in,  as  it  were  by 
the  way,  the  teftections  to  which  the  narmtive 
abould  giTa  riae,  he  paiuea  in  the  niidat  of  the  moat 
iutemUng  aeeiMa  to  imfveaa  upon  the  leader  the 
Icaaona  which  theae  eventa  ongnt  to  teach,  and  he 
thaa  iniparu  to  his  work  a  kind  of  moralinng  tone, 
which  frequently  man  the  enjoyment  of  the  reader, 
and,  in  tome  caaes,  become*  abaolutely  repulaive. 
Thm  caa  be  no  doubt  that  aoue  of  ue  moat 
atiiking  fiwtta  ia  the  hiatory  of  PelybhuariaafrMu 
hia  p>Min(t  too  &r  the  priuciiJe,  whidi  ia  donbtleaa 
a  aound  mm  to  -a  certain  extent,  that  hiatory  ia 
written  for  inatnicUoa  and  not  for  amuaement 
Hence  he  omita,  or  relatea  in  a  very  brief  Diaiuier, 
eertaia  important  erenta,  becauae  they  did  not  con- 
vey, ia  hia  opinion,  teaaona  of  practical  wiadou  ; 
and,  oa  the  othfr  hud,  he  frequently  inserta  long 
efMaodea,  which  have  little  connection  with  the 
main  aabject  of  hia  work,  becanae  they  have  a 
didactic  tendency.  Tfans  we  find  that  one  whole 
book  (the  aixth)  waa  devoted  to  a  hiatory  of  the 
RoBMB  coaatiturioi  t  and  in  the  lame  Bunnet 
rpiaodea  were  DitfodiHed  evMi  on  aal^eota  wbhA 
did  aot  teach  aay  pelitiGal  or  moral  tmtha,  but 
aimply  becauae  hia  coonttymen  entertained  erro- 
neoua  opinioiia  on  thoae  aubject^  The  thirty- 
foyrth  book,  for  example,  aeema  to  have  been  eidu- 
uvely  a  tieatiae  on  geognphy.  Althot^h  Poly- 
biaa  waa  tbm  nudbled  to  impart  much  important 
inlof— linii,  of  whidi  wa,  ia  noden  timaa,  e^^ 
dally  reap  the  bcoefita,  atill  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  nA  epiaadea  ace  no  inmrovemata  to  the 
kiatoy  conaidercd  ne  a  work  of  art. 

Still,  after  making  theae  dednctiona,  the  greet 
■arita  of  Polybiua  nsmub  UHimpaiied.  Hia  atria 
hnpaitiali^,  towhich  Jw  freqaanlly  laja  tt— 
bean  ginenlly  admitted  both  bjr  andent  and  mo- 
dwn  writera.  And  it  ia  aorpnaiitg  that  he  dia- 
playa  uich  great  imcartiality  in  hia  judgment  of 
the  RomaDa,  eapecially  when  we  conaider  hia  inti- 
■»te  friendahip  with  Scipio,  and  the  atrong  adm^ 
laUaa  which  he  evidently  entertained  of  that 
extraordinary  people.  Thua  we  find  him,  for  ex- 
ample, chaEBctcciaiD^  the  occupation  of  Saniinia  by 
the  Romana  in  the  mterval  between  the  firat  and 
aeccnd  Punic  wan,  as  a  violation  of  all  jnatice  (iii: 
28.  f  2),  and  denouncing  the  general  corruption  of 
tlie  RanaB  giMiala  from  the  taaa  oi  their  fineign 
emqwata,  with  a  hw  brilliant  ezceptiona  (xviii. 
18X  Bat*  at  the  aanm  ttme*  he  doea  iwt  dispky 
BB  eyml  impaitiali^  in  the  hiatory  of  Ute  Achaean 
Uagae ;  and  perh^  we  could  hudly  expect  from 
him  that  he  iJiould  forget  that  he  was  an  Achaean, 
lie  no  doubt  thought  that  the  axtenaiini  of  the 
Aehaeaa  leagne  waa  eaaantial  to  the  libcctiaa  ti 
Omtm  i  mtd  b»  19  ihna  nncaaadoiiily  led  to  ex- 


aggeiate  equaUy  the  merita  of  ita  frienda  and  the 
fiuilta  of  ita  oiemiea.  He  deacribea  in  &r  too 
glowing  coloura  the  chaiactet  of  Atatua,  the  great 
hero  the  Achaean  lei^tne,  and  aacribea  (ii. 
40)  to  the  hiatoiical  work  of  thia  atateaman  a  de- 
gree of  impartiality,  to  which  it  certainly  waa  not 
«)titled.  On  the  aame  prindple,  he  givea  quite  a 
&lae  impceiaian  of  the  poUtical  life  of  Cleomenea, 
one  of  the  gteateit  men  of  the  latter  daya  of 
Greece,  atmply  becanae  thia  king  waa  the  great  op- 
ponent of  Aratua  and  the  laa^e^  He  waa  like- 
wiae  guilty  of  injnaUee  in  the  vwwa  which  he  ^vea 
of  the  Aebdiana,  of  which  Unuvlatlter  haa  qnoted 
Bome  atriking  inatancea  in  the  work  referred  to 
below,  althou^  it  mnat  be  conteaaed  that  the  mo- 
dem writer  ia  in  aome  caaea  equally  onjuat  to  the 
anuent  hiatoriaa,  from  the  partiality  which  he  dia- 
[daya  for  the  Aetidtana.  Not  oidy  deaa  PtdyUaa 
edubit  a  pnrUality  for  the  Achawna,  bat  he  can- 
not forget  that  he  waa  an  Arcadian,  and  ia  equally 
teakma  for  the  honour  of  his  native  land.  Thus  he 
considers  it  strange  that  the  Achaean  league  de- 
rived ita  name  bom  the  Achaean  people,  and  not 
lather  from  the  Arcadians,  whom  be  dassea  with 
the  liBGedaemoniaaa  (ii.  88} ;  and  nim^  other  in- 
atancea might  be  q noted  in  which  he  diaphtya  an 
equal  partiality  towarda  hia  own  people. 

The  style  of  Pelybius  will  not  bear  comparison 
with  the  great  maaters  of  Greek  literature  ;  nor  ia 
it  to  be  expected  that  it  ^onld.    He  lived  at  a 
time  when  the  Greek  hwgui^  had  I  oat  much  of  ita 
purity  by  an  intermixture  of  fiveign  elements,  and 
he  did  not  attempt  to  imitate  tlie  language  of  the 
great  Attic  writera.    He  wrote  aa  he  apoke,  and 
bad  too  great  a  contempt  for  rhetorical  embellish^ 
menta  to  avail  himself  (tf  them  in  the  eompentioa 
of  hia  work.  The  Myla  of  audi  a  nwn  natunlly 
bote  the  impreas  of  hia  mind  t  and,  aa  inatmction 
and  not  amusement  was  the  great  ot^ect  for  which 
he  wrote,  he  did  not  seek  to  please  Ua  leaden  by 
the  choice  of  hia  phraaea  or  the  comporition  of  hia 
aentencea.    Hence  the  later  Greek  oitica  ware 
aevere  in  thdr  condemnationa  of  hia  ^le,  and 
DionyaiuB  daasea  hii  woik  with  thoae  of^Phyhr- 
chua  and  Duria,  whieh  it  waa  imposuble  to  read 
through  to  the  end.  (Dionya.  lie  Ooafea.  V»b. 
c  4.)  But  the  meat  striking  fault  in  the  atyle  of 
Polybtua  ariaea  from  hia  want  of  imagination.  No 
historian  can  preaent  to  tus  readers  a  sUt&ing  pie- ' 
ture  of  eventa,  unless  be  haa  at  first  vividly  coa- 
eeived  than  In  his  own  mind  ;  and  PolyUna,  with 
his  cold,  ealm,  calenlating  judgment,  waa  not  only 
deatitute  of  all  imaginanve  powers,  but  evidently  - 
desfnaed  it  when  he  aaw  it  exerclaed  by  others  ■ 
It  is  no  doubt  certun  that  an  historian  must  keep 
bis  imagination  under  a  atrong  control ;  but  it  ia 
equally  certain  that  he  will  always  &il  in  pro-' 
dnung  any  atriking  impreasion  upon  the  mind  of 
his  readers,  unleaa  he  haa,  to  aome  extent,  called 
hia  imi^ination  into  exercise.   It  is  for  tbit  reason 
that  the  geographical  descriptions  of  P<dyUuB  are 
so  vague  and  indistinct  t  and  the  following  teoMiks 
of  Dr.  Arnold,  upon  the  ehametet  of  Pd^iina  aa  a' 
geognqihcr,  are  quite  in  accordance  with  ue  general 
viewa  wo  have  expreaaed ; — **  Nothiiw  shows  mMe 
deariy  the  great  nri^  of  geographicsl  talent,  thaA 
the  praise  which  haa  been  commonly  beatowed  upon 
Polybiua  aa  a  good  geogn|^er.    He  aeema  indeed 
to  have  been  awaie  of  the  importance  of  geegrq^y 
to  hiatory,  and  to  hare  taken  caiatderam  pnina  to 
lain  infbnMtion  co  ikfi  aulQBet:  J»t  thia  vny  ctt- 
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cmtance  proYM  tlie  non  tfao  diScnltjr  of  the 
taak  (  fcr  Ui  deKriptiooi  m»  m  nga»  mi  imper- 
ftet,  Rnd  w  totally  d«««d  of  punttngv  that  it  U 
•eucrif  poraible  to  ondanUod  them.  For  id- 
iitancB,  in  hn  accunnt  of  the  roarch  of  the  Gauls 
iDto  Italjr*  and  of  the  Mbteqaait  Honments  of 
tbi^  amiT  and  of  the  Itolaal«^  thm  Ii  an  obMo- 
ritjr,  whiia  nam  eoold  ham  aziMed  had  he 
ceirod  in  bia  own  ndnd  a  Uvdy  ing«  of  the  uat 
of  var  u  «  whiria,  of  the  conn  action  of  the  riven 
and  ehaiin  of  monntftint  wiih  each  other,  Hnd  of 
the  Miuaqoeat  direction  of  the  roadt  nnd  most  fre- 
quented iMUiea.**  (HuL  <f  Rome,  vol.  iii.  pp.  473, 
474.)  To  thii  nine  came,  the  want  «f  inoaginB- 
tion  on  the  part  of  PoIjUnt,  we  an  diapowd  to 
Mtribnte  the  apparent  indiAnnee  with  which  he 
deeeribH  the  nil  of  hi*  native  country,  and  the 
eztinotion  of  the  liberties  of  Qreece.  He  only 
sought  to  relate  bets,  and  to  draw  the  [woper  re- 
flectioni  trom  them :  to  refaue  them  with  Tividnesa 
and  to  pdnt  them  in  strikiag  tokiais  was  not  his 
uUling. 

The  greater  part  of  the  history  of  Polybius  haa 
perished.  We  possess  the  first  five  Iwoks  entire, 
but  of  the  rest  we  hare  only  fragments  and  ex- 
tracts, of  which  some,  however,  are  of  eonaideiable 
length,  inch  as  the  account  of  tht^  Roman  array, 
which  belonged  to  the  sixth  book.  The  first  live 
books  were  first  printed  in  a  Latin  translation 
•xeeated  by  Nic.  Peiotti,  and  iMued  from  the 
celebrated  press  of  Sweynheym  and  Pannarts, 
Home,  147S,  fbi.  The  first  part  of  the  work  of 
Polybiaa,  vriiidi  was  printed  in  Qtvek,  was  Haa 
tnatise  on  the  Roman  anny,  whieh  was  pablislied 
Dy  Ant  do  Sabio,  Venice,  1539, 4ta.,  with  a  Latin 
tnuuiaiion  by  I^scaria ;  and  in  the  following  year, 
1530,  the  Oreak  text  of  the  fir«t  five  books,  with 
the  translation  of  Pentti,  appeared  at  Hagenui, 
edited  by  Obaopoeus  (Koch),  but  wiUmt  the 
tnatias  an  the  Roman  anny,  which  hnd  probably 
not  yat  fiamd  ita  way  acmss  the  Alps.  A  few 
jeaia  aftanratds  a  <Uaeovery  was  made  of  some 
extiaeta  fiom  the  otiwr  books  of  Polybias ;  but 
the  author  of  the  compilation,  and  uie  time  at 
which  it  was  drawn  up,  are  unknown  ;  for  we  can 
hardly  believe  with  Casaubon  that  it  was  the 
I^taow  whieh  was  mada  1^  M.  Brntns,  aud  of 
wMch  both  nntaKcb  ( A-at  e.  4)  and  Suidas  (s.  r. 
■peerer)  speak.  These  extracts,  whieh  must  be 
distingnlahed  from  those  of  die  emperor  Constan- 
tinva  Porphyrogenitos  mentioned  below,  contain 
t)ie  greater  part  of  the  sixth  book,  and  portions  of 
the  fbllowins  eleven  (vii, — xrii.).  The  manuscript 
containing  wen  was  brought  ftom  Corfti,  and  they 
wm  published,  together  with  the  first  five  books 
wluch  had  already  appeared  nt  Basel,  1249,  Fol. 
from  the  press  of  Henagius,  The  Latin  tianllntien 
•f  these  extiacu  was  exeenled  In'  WoUjniig  Hoa- 
cnlus,  who  also  coneeted  Pctotfi'a  vemon  of  Hut 
other  books,  and  the  editing  of  the  Qiaek  text  waa 
superintended  by  Amtdd  Panxylus  Arieains.  A 
portion  of  these  extracts,  nanwty  a  deseriptim  of 
the  naval  battle  fnght  between  Philippas  and 
Attains  and  the  Rhodions,  belonging  to  the  six- 
teenth book,  had  been  pravionidy  pablished  by 
Bayf  in  hk  Ha  A  Nvadi  VeUr»m,  Paris,  ]SS6, 
MBciMed  at  Basel,  1&87.  In  1562  Ursinns  pub- 
limd  at  Antwerp,  in  4tot,  a  second  collection  of 
Kxtracis  from  Polybiut,  entitled  Ejcfrpta  de  Le- 
gmiaiAm  ("EicAoyal  vepl  IlpffCiu^),  which  were 
mio  in  the  torth  centmy  vt  tba  Christian  cm  bj 
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order  of  the  Emperor  CoustautiuM  Peiphvrn- 
genitus.  These  Enerpta  aia  taken  from  vanoue 
authors,  bat  the  moei  important  of  them  came 
ftwn  Polybiut  In  1609  Is.  Casaubon  pnUished 
at  Paris,  in  folio,  his  excellent  edition  of  Polybiua, 
in  which  be  inooiponCad  all  the  ExeerpM  and 
fiagments  dint  had  hitherto  been  discovered,  and 
added  a  new  Latin  verdon.  He  intended  likewisu 
to  write  a  cnnmenliry  upon  the  anther,  but  Ih* 
did  not  proceed  further  than  the  30th  chapter  of 
the  first  book  ;  this  portion  of  his  commeiitarr 
was  publialied  after  hie  death  at  Paris.  Ii>l7,  Bra. 
A  further  addition  was  made  to  the  fragment*  of 
Polybius  by  Valesins,  who  pnUished,  in  1634, 
another  portion  of  the  Gxcerpta  of  Constantinus. 
entitled  EMerpta  th  Virtutibiui  at  K»Iuf  {wtpi  dperqi 
mI  Kavdu).  containing  extracts  frum  Pulvbiui, 
Diodorus  ^culus,  and  other  writers ;  end  to  this 
collection  Volesins  added  several  other  fragOHniis 
of  Polytrius,  gathered  together  from  various  writera. 
Jaeobna  Groaovins  iiRdi<rto(dt  a  new  edition  of 
Polybius,  «'hich  af^warrd  at  Anrtertam  in  1670, 
in  3  vols.  Sto.  ;  the  text  of  this  edition  is  taken 
almost  verbatim  from  Casanbon'i,  but  the  editor 
added,  besides  the  eztmcts  of  Vastus  and  the 
commentary  of  Casaubon  on  the  first  twenty 
chapters  of  the  first  book,  many  addidonal  notes 
by  Ouaabon.  whieh  had  been  collected  flnm  his 
papers  by  his  son  Meriens  Canuboii,  and  like- 
wise notes  by  Oronovins  himself.  The  edition  nl 
Qronoviui  was  reprinted  under  the  oire  of  J.  A. 
Emetd  at  Leipsig,  176:^1764,  3  rols.  8va  The 
next  edition  is  that  of  Schweighaeuier,  which  anr- 
passes  all  the  preceding  ones.  It  was  pnbKsbed  at 
Leipzig,  1789 — 1795  in  8  vols.  8vo.,  of  which  the 
first  mr  contained  the  Oreek  text  with  a  Ladn 
translation,  and  the  other  volumes  a  commentary, 
an  historical  and  geographical  index,  and  a  co- 
pious Lexicon  Polybiannm,''  whieh  is  almoKt 
in^^nUe  to  the  student.  Schwdgbaeaarr'a 
editim  was  reprinted  at  Oxfiird  in  1893,  in  5  vol*. 
Svo.,  witfaont  the  commentary,  but  with  the  LexH 
con.  Prom  the  time  of  Valesiuo  no  new  additimis 
were  made  to  the  fragments  of  Polybius,  with  the 
exception  of  a  fragment  describing  the  siege  of 
Ambrada,  originally  published  in  the  eecood  vo- 
lune  of  OiDmriiu^  livy,  mdl  Angdo  Mai  dis- 
covered in  the  Vaticfln  libiary  at  Rone  the  third' 
section  of  the  Excerptn  of  Constantinui  Poiphyio- 
genitna,  entided  Ktecrpkt  de  Seutentiit  (s^pt 
ytmtuiv),  which,  among  other  extmcia,  contained 
a  considerable  number  from  the  history  of  Pdy^ 
bEus.  These  excerpta  were  published  by  Bfal  in 
the  second  volume  of  his  Serijptonm  vafanm  AVa 
Gdleetio.  Rome,  1827,  but  in  conaequence  the 
mntilated  suue  of  the  manuKript  from  which  they 
were  taken,  many  of  them  are  tmintelligible.  Some 
of  the  emus  in  Mu's  edition  are  corrected  In  the 
reprinta  of  the  Excerpta,  pnbtidied  1^  Oeri  at 
Leyden  in  1839,  and  by  lAcht  at  Altoaa  in 
1830  t  but  these  Excerpta  VP<^  in  a  far  mm 
eorrect  form  in  the  edition  of  Heyae,  Berlin,  1846, 
since  Heyse  collated  the  manuscript  afresh  with 
neat  eaie  and  aocoracy.  The  but  edition  of  Po' 
lybins  ia  by  Imnanuel  Bdtkar  (Beriin,  1844,  3 
voIb.  Svo.),  who  has  added  the  Vatkan  baparata. 

Of  the  translationa  of  Polybius  into  nodem 
langoagea,  those  most  worthy  of  notice  are  tho 
Freneli,  in  ThnilUer,  chiefly  remnrkaMe  nn  aceniint 
of  the  mifiiaiy  commentary  appended  to  it  by  Fo- 
Urd,  Amstenhun,  1759,  7  vok  4to.  i  the  Oaman, 
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by  Scybold,  I^go,  1779—1783,  4  toU  8vo.  ; 
and  the  English  by  Hampton,  1772,  2  voli.  4to. : 
the  Intter  it  upon  tho  wbole  m  bithfiil  Tenion,  and 
Tfe  have  availed  ouneWe*  sf  it  in  tb«  quotations 
which  we  bave  made  ahorc. 

Livy  did  not  we  PolyUtu  till  ha  came  to  the 
Mcond  Panic  mtr,  bat  from  that  lime  he  followed 
him  Terr  closely,  and  hit  hiitory  of  the  erenti 
after  the  tennination  of  that  war  oppean  to  be 
littW  mure  than  n  tnuiaUtion  of  hi*  Oteek  prede- 
ceasor.  Cicero  likewiae  aeema  to  haTe  chiefiy  fol- 
lonred  Polyhini  in  the  acconnt  which  he  girem  of 
the  Rimuui  conrtitDtion  in  his  ZM  Sepublka.  The 
history  of  Polybios  wu  eontinned  by  Poseidonius 
and  Stnibo.  [Proswdonius  ;  Strabo,] 

Decide*  the  great  hittorical  work  of  whkh  we 
hare  been  tpe^ing,  Polybius  wrote.  8.  Ti»  Ufe 

PkUoptmtneit  in  Uiree  bookt,*to  which  h«  binueif 
refera  (x.  24),  S.  A  tteatiM  on  Tiutkt  (tA  nfi 
Tat  Td^fiT  iwa/ar^iiiaTa^,  which  he  nlio  quotes 
(it.  30),  and  to  which  Arriau  (7ucft&  iniL)  and 
Ac-lion  (Tactic,  cc  I,  3)  allude  ;  4.  A  Ilutojy  o/ 
S'mmamtim  War,  according  to  the  statement  of 
Cicero  (ad  Ftm,  t.  12) ;  and  5,  a  small  treatise 
He  ilakUation  rmb  Atqaaton  (vcfil  tqi  rtfA  rdir 
Itrw^s^y  olnffffofi),  quoted  by  Geminns  (c  1 3, 
in  PetaTiDS,  Unnol-iffimM,  vol  iiL  p.  31,  Ac),  hut 
it  is  not  improbable  that  thi»  fomwd  port  of  the 
54tfa  book  of  the  Hiatory,  which  wai  entirely  de- 
nted to  geogiafdiy. 

The  FMder  will  find  aome  valnabla  inibnnatira 
respecting  the  character  of  PelyUns  ti  an  historian 
in  the  following  worics ; — Lucas,  U^xrPnlsUtu  Dar- 
tieltuiijf  AOoHtiAen  Bunda,  Kunigsberg,  1827  ; 
Merleker,  Die  QetdacUa  dn  AeUitiaA-Aeiaeiidteit 
ttttmletgeMum-KriBgety  KSnigtbeig,  183)  j  K. 
W.  Nitxach,  Ptd^*$:  air  Gae^t^  antiicer 
I'oimk  lutd  HitlorioffTxtpUe^  Kiel,  1842  ;  Bronds- 
tater.  Die  GmMdUen  da  A^iteien  Laitdet, 
i'<Jhei  ntul  Simdft,  ae&rf  einer  kiiUmograjAudiem 
AlAanMw»g  ueber  PoiyUu*^  Berlin,  1844. 

2.  Of  Sahdis,  a  Greek  giammarian  of  unknown 
date,  aome  of  whoae  works  hava  been  printed  by 
Iriarte  (Chto/.  CM.  MSS.  BOHoO.  Matrii.  yoI.  i. 
pp.  1)7.  ftc,379,&c)andWaU  (HhOorf  Oratci, 
to),  viii.). 

POLYBOGA  (HoAMoia),  the  name  of  two 
mythica)  personi^s,  one  a  uster  of  Hiscyilthiis 
( Pans.  iii.  1 9.  S  4^  and  the  other  the  wife  of  Actor. 
(Eostath.  md  Horn.  p.  It21.)  [US-] 

POLYBOTES  (neXvAtnri),  a  giant,  who  in 
the  contest  between  the  gods  and  gumts  was  pur- 
sned  by  Poaridon  across  the  sea  as  &r  as  the 
island  of  Cos.  There  Poseidon  ton  away  a  part 
of  the  island,  whidi  was  afterwards  called  Nisy- 
rion.  and  dirowing  it  upon  the  giant  buried  him 
under  iL  (Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2  ;  Paus.  i  2.  §  4  ; 
Stmb.  X.  p.  489.)  [L.  S.] 

PCLYBUS  (ILfAvtfoi.)  1.  A  Trojan,  a  ton 
of  AntentH',  mentioned  in  the  Iliad,  (xi.  £9.) 

2.  An  Ithacwi,  fethar  of  the  anitoT  Eaiymochna, 
wns  sUa  by  the  awine-beid  Eamwus.  (Horn.  Od. 
L  399,  nil  284.) 

3-  The  son  of  Alcandra,  at  Thebes  in  Egypt ; 
he  was  connected  with  Menehiai  liy  tia  of  hoo- 
pimUty.  (Hon.  Od.  It.  126.) 

4.  One  of  the  PhaMrtms.  (Hon.  Od.  jm. 
378) 

5.  The  kingoF Corittlh,  by  irium  Oedipnt  was 
hmagbt  np.  He  was  the  hnrixmd  of  Penboea  or 
Mei^  (gofh.  Old.  Rar^  770 ;  ApoQod.  iii  5. 
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§  7.)  Paumniaa  (ii,  6.  $  3),  makes  hun  king  of 
Sicyon,  and  deMribet  him  as  a  ton  of  Hermes  and 
Chthouophyle,  and  at  the  father  of  Lysionatsn, 
whom  he  gave  in  moninge  to  Talaiit,  Icing  of  the 
Afgivet.  (Comp.  Obdipus.) 

B.  The  btber  of  Glawnt  by  Euboea.  (Athen. 
Tii  p.  298.)  [L.  S.] 

PO'LYBUS*  (ndAirfot),  one  of  the  pnpUs  of 
Hippocnites,  who  wot  alto  his  ton-in-law,  and 
lived  in  the  island  of  Cot,  in  the  fourth  cen- 
tury B.  c.  Nothing  it  known  of  the  events  of 
his  life,  except  tlwt,  with  his  brothers-in-law, 
ThestfUus  and  Drocon,  lie  was-  one  of  the  found* 
ers  of  the  ancient  medical  tect  of  the  dog- 
matic!) ;  that  he  was  sent  abroad  by  Hippocrates, 
with  his  fellow-pupils,  during  the  time  nS  the 
plague,  to  aaast  diserent  cities  with  hia  medisHl 
skill  (ThessaL  OraL  p.  843),  and  that  be  after- 
wards remained  in  his  native  country  (Galvn, 
CommeuL  us  Uippocr.  "  Dt  NaL  Horn,"  i.  praef, 
vol.  XV.  p.  12).  According  to  Galen  {I.e.),  he 
followed  implicitly  the  o|»nion8  and  mode  of  prac- 
tice of  Hippocrates  ;  Imt  the  strict  aceamcy  of  this 
aoaertion  ua  been  doubted.  He  hai  been  tm- 
poaed,  both  by  andent  and  modern  critica,  U>  be 
the  author  of  oeveral  treatises  in  the  Hippocmtio 
collection.  Choidant  (/famtt.  <^  AficAenhlmie/iir 
dit  Aelien  Mtdicin)  spedfies  the  following: — 1. 
Ilcfil  #i!iriof  'Ayt^iwou,  D«  Natura  Ilominit ; 
2.  Ilfpl  Tof^T,  De  Gaiilura ;  3.  Ilv^  Mcriof  Ilai- 
tUUf  D$  Natmra  Pwari ;  4.  n*pl  Amtrnt  Trieivnf, 
Da  SahAri  VSdMt  Ratiom ;  S.  atpt  HoMr,  De 
A^^edionibiu  f  and  8.  TltfAraii'^Et^ij  IWM>,i>i/it- 
lerais  A^ffccttombtu :  Clemens  Alexondrinus  (5(row. 
vi.  p.  290)  attributes  to  him  the  treatise,  n*p\ 
'Oierofi'^^ou,  De  OtHwuftri  Partu  ;  and  Plutarch 
{De  PMlotoph.  Plae.  v.  18)  quotes  him  as  the  author 
of  that  Hf  pi  'Erro^fwo,  fk  Septinewtri  PartM.  Of 
these,  however,  M.  littt^  {Oeivret  d'H^ipocr.  vol. 
i.  p.  M5,  Ac.)  considers  that  only  the  first,  and 
perhaps  the  fourth,  are  to  be  attributed  to  Polybns 
[HiPPOCRATis,  p.  487],  although  Galen  laya  that 
the  trvRtiae  De  }fabav  HomuA  waa  the  wok  tA 
Hippocrates  himielf  {Commmd,  im  Hij^poar,  "Da 
Nat.  /Aim."  L  praef.  vol.  xr.  pp.  11, 12).  Potybns 
is  several  timet  mentioned  by  Galen,  chiefly  in 
connection  with  di&rent  works  in  the  Hif^Mctatic 
Collection  {De  Poet.  Formal,  e.  1.  vol.  iv.  p.  65.1, 
De  liipjtoer.  H  Plat.  Deer,  vi  3,  vol.  v.  p.  629,  Dt 
D^  Rtipir.  iiL  1, 18,  ToL  Tii.  pp^  891, 960,  Com- 
mmrt.  M  Hippeer.  **  De  Nat,  Hom.^  iL  19,  vol.  nr. 
p.  164,  Commeta.  m  Hippoer.  *DeSal.  Vid.  RtUJ" 
praef.  and  c.  33.  vol.  xt.  pp.  175,  228,  Comment. 
M  Hippoer.  "  De  Humor.''^  i.  praef.  voL  zvi.  p.  S, 
Commetd.  in  Hippcer.  **  Apkor."  vi.  1 ,  voL  xviii.  pt. 
i.  p.  8) :  hit  name  also  oocurt  in  Celsut  {De  Mfl. 
T.  20.  §  2,26.  S  23,  YL  7.  §  3,  pp.  91,  100,  127), 
Caelitts  Aurelianus  {De  Mart.  Aad.  iii.  9, 15,  pp. 
218,  237),  and  Pliny  (HI  N.  xxxi.  in  fine).  A 
collection  of  the  treatises  attributed  to  Polybat  was 
paUithed  in  a  Latin  ttanshtion,  1544,  4t0b  BauL, 
per  J.  Oporinnm ;  and  in  Italian  P.  Lonro,  1  ft4&, 
4tow  Venice.  A  lAdn  translation  of  tbe  tnate  De 
SahUiri  Vutta  Ratione,  was  pahUahed  in  a  seporato 
form  by  J.  PlaGotomus(£»ta:!Ai«Nfer),156l,l2mo. 
Antwerp,  and  it  to  be  found  appended  to  the 


*  In  the  ipnrieus  oration  attributed  to  Thesiolat 
(i^  Hippoer.  Opera,  n\.  iiL  p.  848],  and  also  in 
some  Lattn  works,  be  ia  called  PiJybhm,  bat  tUt 
is  pnbaUy  a  mistake. 

n  a 
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meit  SataiaHi  SaUrmbunm  (in  nnnuioiii  editions), 
uul  ta  three  or  four  other  wwki.    [W.  A.  0.] 

POLYCAON  (noAMTcUn').  I.  AunofLelex, 
brother  of  Myles,  end  hnabiuid  of  Menene,  the 
daughter  of  Triopu  of  Aigoa.  He  emigreted  frDin 
Ltuenift  to  MeMenio,  which  oountrj  he  thus  called 
ufter  his  wife.  He  wee  the  first  king  «i  Meweiua. 
(Pans.  iiL  1.  {  1,  it.  1.  S  !■) 

2.  A  son  of  Bates,  waa  married  to  Enaeohme, 
tlie  daughter  of  Hyllas.  (Paus.  ir.  2.  g  1.)  [L.  S.} 

POLYCARPUS  (noAiiirapvM).  1.  A8ckt.\. 
There  ii  extant  in  Greek  a  lifie  of  the  female  saint 
Synnletica,  which  has  been  ascribed  to  Tarious 
pmoni.  Some  M33.  and  the  Greek  e«deuasticid 
Ustorian,  Nicephorus  Callisti  {H.  JS.  viii.  40),  as- 
cribe it  to  Athanasiua,  but  Mont&neon,  though  he 
gives  the  piece  with  a  Latin  varsion  in  his  edition 
of  the  worits  of  Athaoaslas  (voL  iL  p.681,  &c.]i 
classes  it  among  the  spnriotis  works,  and  declares 
that  the  diiference  of  style,  and  the  absence  of  uiy 
external  tettimcniy  fw  five  or  six  centuries  after 
Athanaiins,  leara  no  room  to  doubt  its  ipniione- 
nes«.  A  copy,  which  was  among  the  papers  of 
Corab^fis,  contains  a  clause,  stating  that  the  die- 
coarsec  or  savings  of  the  saint  had  been  reported 
by  **  the  blessed  Arsenius  of  Pegadae  but  this 
does  not  seem  to  describe  him  as  the  com[»ler  of 
the  natratire,  but  only  as  the  aatbor  from  whom 
part  of  the  materials  were  derived.  It  is  then  most 
reasonable  to  follow  the  reiy  ancient  MS.  in  the 
Vatican  library,  which  ascribes  the  biography  to 
Polyoarp  the  Ascetic  or  Monk,  but  where  or  when 
this  Polycarp  lived  cannot  be  dctonined.  The 
bicffraphy  was  first  puMidied  in  the  Latin  version 
of  David  Cdvillus  in  the  Ada  SoMtorum  Jantmrii, 
vol.  i.  p.  24'2,  tie.  The  original  Greek  text  is  said 
to  have  been  published  with  same  other  pieces,  4ta 
Ingoldstadt,  1603  ;  it  is  given  with  a  new  Latin 
ve^on  and  notes  ia  the  EBcUnae  Oraeeas  Monif 
aK>(aorColeleriai,Tol.i.  p.SUI,  4to.  Paris, 
1077.  The  MS.  used  byCotelarinscontdned  neither 
the  anthor*s  name  nor  the  final  clause  aboat  Arse- 
nius of  Pegadne.  The  title  of  the  piece  is  Blor  koJ 
w9luTtla  riit  6ffi(U  Kol  do^tftov  fitrrpdr  ifftmv  (in 
Mont£sucon's  edition,  B.  k.  t.  t^i  iylas  xol  hoko- 
fiat  iral  diSoffKiiheu)  ItiytiKirTunis,  VUa  el  Omia 
vMctas  eeUbrit^  matiit  noftrm  (or  according  to 
Montbneon,  muutas  btaia^qtu  iMffulnu)  j^yiidlt- 
lieae,    (Fabric.  Bibliotk.  Graec.  vol  x.  p.  339.) 

2.  Hartvr.  (No.  a.] 

S.  Of  SuvRNA,  a  Cimstian  writer  of  the 
age  imaiediately  micoeeding  that  of  the  Apostles, 
til  tho  eariy  history  of  this  eminent  fittber  we 
havo  no  tnatworthy  account.  The  time  of  his 
birth  fa  not  known,  and  we  can  only  determine 
it  by  approximation.  At  the  time  of  his  martyr- 
dom, to  which  various  dates  are  assigned,  be  liad 
been  a  Ohriitian  eighty-six  yean.  Now  if  we 
adopt  ior  the  present  'nilemont's  date  of  his  mar- 
^idoni  A.  D.  186,  and  suppose  Polycarp  to  have 
been  of  Christian  parents,  or  at  least  educated 
from  childhood  in  the  Christian  fidth,  and  so  in- 
terpret the  eighty-siz  years,  as  several  eminent 
eritica  do,  of  tae  term  of  his  natural  life,  his  Inrth 
will  M  in  A.  D.  80  ;  bat  if  with  other  eritica  we 
suppose  him  to  havs  bean  oonvarted  at  a  ripet  «ga^ 
and  compute  the  ogfa^-^  years  from  the  time  of 
his  eonvetuon,  his  Inith  must  be  pbced  at  a  con- 
siderably  eariier  oeriod.  A  vague  passage  in  the 
X«tin  text  of  Pcdyeaip^  epistle  to  the  Philip^B 
(c  XL),  which  we  think  merely  indicates  that  the 
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church  at  Smyrna  wns  not  in  existence  when  the 
Aposde  Pattl  wrote  his  epistle  to  the  Philippians, 
hu  been  adduced  to  prove  that  Polycarp  was  botn 
before  that  time  ;  bat  the  words  are  too  indefinite 
to  bear  out  any  toch  inference. 

An  ancient  life,  or  rather  a  fragment  of  a  lifa  of 
Polycarp,  ascril>ed  by  Bollandns  to  a  certain  Pionina 
of  unknown  date,  and  given  by  him  in  a  Latin 
version  in  the  AolaScmetorKm  Jamtarii  (a.  d.  26X 
vol.  ii.  p.  695,  i&c  dwells  much  on  the  eariy  history 
of  Polycarp,  but  the  record  (if  indeed  it  be  the  worii 
nf  Pioniu«)  is  some  centuries  later  than  its  iDbject, 
and  is  evidently  felse  in  sevaial  particvlaia.  We 
are  indtned  to  think,  homver,  that  it  embodiea 
some  genaiite  tmdiUons  of  Polycarp's  history. 
According  to  this  acconnt.  the  Apostle  Paul  visited 
Smyrna  in  his  way  from  Galatia,  throogh  the  pro- 
consular Asia  to  Jetusalepi  (the  writer  apparently 
confeundtng  two  jonmeys  recorded  in  Acts,  xviii, 
18—22,  and  23,  Sic),  and  having  collected  tho 
believen,  instmetad  ^em  in  the  propot  time  of 
keeping  Eaater,  After  Paul^  departure^  Us  host, 
Strataeaa,  the  brother  (^Timotheni^  became  bishop 
of  the  infant  church ;  or,  ba  the  passage  is  not 
clear,  Strataeas  became  an  elder  and  Bncolos  was 
bishop.  It  was  daring  the  episcopate  of  Bnoolns 
(whether  he  was  the  oonten^Kuaiy  ot  the  ncoessor 
of  Strataeas)  that  Callisto.  a  female  monher  of  tho 
church,  eminent  for  riches  and  works  ef  charity, 
was  warned  of  God  in  a  dream  to  go  to  the  gate  of 
the  city,  called  the  Ephestan  gate,  whm  ahe 
would  find  a  little  boy  (pnornlun)  named  Polyearpi, 
of  Eastern  origin,  who  had  beaa  mdoeod  to  riit- 
very,  and  was  in  the  hands  of  two  men,  freoi 
whom  she  was  to  redeem  him.  Callisto,  obedi«it 
to  the  vision,  rose,  went  to  the  gala,  found  the 
two  men  with  the  child,  as  it  had  been  levealad 
to  her ;  and  having  redeemed  the  boy,  brought 
him  home,  educated  him  with  maternal  aftctiim 
in  the  Christian  bith,  and,  when  ha  attained 
to  manhood,  first  made  him  ruler  onr  hw  Imaae^ 
then  adopted  him  as  her  sm,  and  finallT  left  him 
heir  to  sjl  her  wealth.  Polycarp  had  becB  from 
childhood  dtatingulihed  by  bis  beneficence,  piety, 
and  self-d«iial ;  by  the  gravity  of  his  depwtamnt, 
and  his  diligence  in  the  study  of  the  Hdy  Soip- 
turae.  These  qoalltfea  early  attnctad  the  natka 
and  regard  of  the  bishop,  Bucohu,  u4ib  lend  him 
with  fetheriy  affection,and  was  in  return  regarded 
by  him  with  filial  lore.  By  Buoolus  he  waa  or- 
dained first  to  the  office  of  deacon,  in  which  ho 
laboured  diligently,  confuting  heathens,  Jews,  and 
heretics ;  delivering  catechetical  homilies  in  tba 
church,  and  writing  ^nstles  of  which  that  to  tha 
Philip[HBns  is  the  only  extant  speciman.  He  waa 
subsequently  when  of  mature  age  (hia  hair  wAa 
already  turning  gray)  and  stilt  matorer  conduct, 
ordained  presbyter  by  Bncolua,  on  whose  death  he 
was  elected  and  consecrated  bishop.  Ws  onut  to 
notice  the  varioaa  nniadea  said  to  ba  wrought  by 
Polycarp,  or  to  have  occurred  on  diflerent  oecaaioiia 
in  bis  liGs. 

Such  are  the  leading  &ets  recorded  in  this  an- 
cient nanative,  which  has,  we  think,  been  too 
lightiy  estimated  by  TillamonL  That  it  haa  baan 
intwpolated  with  mai^  &balena  adnixtnttB  of  a 
later  date,  ia  dear }  but  wa  Aii^  than  ar«  aoliia 
tilings  in  it  which  indicate  that  it  embodies  enUov 
and  truer  elements.  Thodifflcnl^iatodiicovarMid 
separate  these  from  later  corruptions.  The  cbicf 
gnnind  for  rejecting  the  nanative  altogetho:  k 
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mpposed  difficulty  of  reconciliDg  them  with  tlie  more 
UuMwonhy  stateinMiU  of  Irenaciu,  who,  io  hit 
bojiioodi  had  known,  perlMiM  lived  with  Poljcup 
( Inn.  Epiilela  ai  FtormMy  kpnd  Euaeb.  H.  E. 
T.  20),andof  otherwritecs.  Aceoiding  to  Iienaeas 
iEfuL  ad  Viaonm  Papam^  apod  fiiueb.  H.  E. 
r.  34X  P0I7CATP  had  istercoune  with  Johu  itnd 
otben  of  Uie  Apostle*  :**  or  Btill  more  ezpretsly 
{Adv.  Hmrm.  iii.  3.  et  opad  Gmeb.  H.  E.  iv.  14), 
M  was  imroBted  {ytduipt  conrerted,  fM0itrci4<l>) 
hj  the  ApattlM,iiad  conrened  fiuniKatly  viCk  many 
whahadKcnChmt ;  wu  by  the  Apostlea  appointed 
(■iiT(urra9<lf )  hiihop  of  the  church  at  Smjmit ; 
and  olwayi  tanght  what  he  had  learned  from  the 
Apoadea.  TertoIUan  {IM  J*ramr^tiimbiit  Hat- 
nrtts,  c.  33X  and  Jmnw  [XH  Vim  lUuttribia^ 
e.  17))  diitinctly  mention  John  aa  the  Apoatle  by 
whom  Polycarp  was  ordained.  But  we  question 
if  the  expnanona  of  Irenaena,  when  critically  exa- 
mined and  stripped  of  the  rhetorical  exaggeration 
with  which  faia  natural  reverence  for  Polycarp  has 
in  ret  ted  them,  will  pnm  more  than  that  Pol>carp 
had  enjoyed  opportunitia*  of  hearing  aoBie  of  the 
Apoetlea  ;  and  waa,  with  their  aanction,  anointed 
biabop  of  the  church  at  Smyrna.  That  John  wa> 
one  of  the  Apoatlei  ra&rred  to  by  Irenaeua,  there 
ia  not  the  slightest  rsosoa  to  doubt ;  and  we  are 
dispwd,  with  TiUemant,  to  regard  Philip,  whom 
Pjjcmlas  irf  E^Msna  (apnd  Euaeb.  H.E.  t.  24) 
stalea  ts  ban  nided  us  days  in  the  Phrygian 
Ili■l■polil^  as  another  of  those  with  whom  Poly- 
eaip  had  intereourse.  We  believe  that  intercourse 
widi  these  aposUet,  and  perhaps  with  some  other 
old  disciples  wiw  had  seen  Jesus  Christ,  is  sufficient 
to  bear  out  tha  statonents  of  Irenaeus,  and  is  not 
inconatstent  with  the  genenl  tmth  <rf  th«  andent 
namtiva  given  by  Bdlandna.  His  statement  of 
the  oidination  of  Polycarp  by  the  Apostles,  may 
perhaps  be  reduced  to  the  bet  that  Joan,  of  whom 
alone  Tertidlian  (/.  e.)  makes  mention,  was  among 
**  the  bishopa  of  the  neighbouring  churches,''  who 
came,  aecMding  to  the  naRative,  to  the  consecration 
of  Polycaip.  This  circumstance  enables  ug  to  fix 
that  cmsecration  in  or  before  A.  D.  104,  the  latest 
dale  assigned  to  the  death  of  the  venerable  Apostle, 
and  which  is  not  inconsistent  with  the  narrative. 
It  Bust  be  botne  in  mind,too,  that  the  whole  subject 
•f  the  erdination  of  these  eady  bishops  is  perplexed 
by  ecdesiaarical  writers  utteny  neglecdng  the  cir- 
miMilanrfi  that  in  some  of  the  hiiger  churches 
then  waa  in  the  Apoibdic  age  a  plurality  of 
bishopa  (oomp.  FluiijiiiaM,  i.  1 ),  not  to  speak  of 
the  grave  and  much  disputed  question  of  the  iden- 
tity ef  bishapa  and  presbyters.  The  Apostolic 
itnKnntifn  ■^^'Pt*  hj  Imwetu  and  Tettullian 
aay,  theiefioa,  ban  Mnn  plan  dnring  the  lifs- 
tinw  of  Bncolns,  and  have  been  antecedent  to  the 
wecedenqr  which,  on  his  death,  Polycarp  obtained. 
We  an  the  more  disposed  to  admit  the  early  origin 
and  the  truth  of  the  leading  statements  embodied  in 
the  nanatiiHi,  as  the  natural  tendency  of  a  forger 
«f  a  later  aga  wenld  ha«a  bean  to  exaggerate  the 
i^tpartaaitisa  of  Apoatolio  iotttooiuse,  and  the 
sanctiona  of  Apostolie  authority*  which  Polycarp 
ceftaittly  poaseand. 

Polycarp  waa  bishop  of  Smyrna  at  the  time 
whsB  Ignatius  of  Antioch  paned  through  that 
dty  on  Us  way  to  saffn  death  at  Rome,  some  time 
betMHi  a.o.  107  and  11&  [leHAnua,  Nob  1.] 
Igntina  asota  to  have  enjt^ed  nneh  this  inteiy 
with  polycarp,  whom  he  had  known,  a^a-  \ 


rently,  in  former  days,  when  they  were  both  hearen 
of  the  apoatle  John.  {Martyr.  /ffnatH,  c  S.)  llie 
sentiment  of  esteem  was  redprocaled  b7  P^ycaip, 
who  collected  several  of  the  ejMstles  of  Ignatius, 
and  sent  them  to  the  church  at  Philippi,  accom- 
panied by  an  epistle  of  his  own.  (Polyc  BpittoL 
ad  PhUipp.  c  13.)  Polycarp  himself  visited  Rome 
while  Anicetus  was  bishop  of  that  city,  whose 
episcopate  extended,  according  to  TiUemonfs  cal- 
culation, from  A.  n.  1£7  to  168.  Innaens  haa  re- 
corded (^BpuloL  ad  Vietar.  apud  Etiseb.  B.  E  v. 
1 4)  the  difference  of  opinion  of  these  two  holy  men 
on  the  time  of  observing  East«r,  and  the  steadfast* 
uess  of  Polycarp  iu  adhering  to  the  custom  of  the 
Asiatic  churaies,  derived,  as  they  affirmed,  from 
the  Apostles ;  as  well  as  their  mutual  kindness  and 
forbearance,  notwithstanding  this  difference.  In- 
deed, the  character  of  Polycarp  appears  to  have 
attracted  general  regard:  Irenaeus  retained  for 
him  a  feeling  of  deepest  ^verence  (EpaUAn  ad 
Morin.  apud  Euaeb.  H.  E.  v.  21)  ;  Jerome  speaks 
of  him  {Da  Puii /A«A-.*c  17)  as  "toUns  A«ae 
princcps,"  tha  most  eminent  man  in  all  jMoconsuIar 
Asia.  An  anecdote  given  elsewhere  [MaBoon] 
shows  that  even  reputed  heretics,  notwithstanding 
his  decided  opposition  to  them,  desired  to  possess 
his  esteem  ;  and  it  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reverence  excited  by  his  character  conduced  to  bis 
success  in  restoring  them  to  the  communion  of  tha 
church.  It  has  been  conjectured  that  he  was  the 
angel  of  the  church  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Jesus  Christ 
directed  the  letter  in  the  Apocalypse  (ri.  6 — 1 1); 
and  also  that  he  was  the  bishop  to  whom  the  apostle 
John,  according  to  a  beautiful  anecdote  recorded  by 
Clement  of  Alexandria  (ZiAer  Dioa  aahe- 

tmrl**  c,42),  committed  the  care  of  a  young  Bum, 
who,  forsaldng  hii  patron^  became  a  ehirf  of  a 
hand  of  robbers,andwas  re-convotedl^the apostle: 
but  these  are  mere  conjecturei,  and  of  Utue  pm* 
bability. 

The  martyrdom  of  Polycarp  occurred,  according 
to  EusebiuB  {If,  £.ir.  15),  in  the  persecution  under 
the  emperors  Marcus  Aurelius  and  Ludns  Vema  ; 
and  is  recorded  in  a  letter  of  the  Church  tA  Smyrna 
to  the  Churches  of  Philomelium  and  other  places, 
which  is  still  extant,  and  of  which  Eusebius 
(ibid.)  has  given  the  chief  part.  The  perse- 
cntion  began :  one  Germanicus,  an  anoent  man, 
was  thrown  to  the  wild  beasts,  and  several 
others,  including  some  who  were  brought  from  Phi- 
ladelphia, were  put  to  death  at  Smyrna.  Polycarp 
had  at  first  intended  to  remain  in  the  city  and  bravo 
the  danger  of  martyrdom  ;  but  the  intrMties  of  his 
flock  led  him  to  withdraw  to  a  retreat  in  the  adja- 
cent oonntiy,  when  he  passed  his  time  in  prayer. 
Here,  three  days  before  his  ajpprebension,  he  had  a 
remarkable  dream,  which  hu  anticipation  of  hia 
&te  led  him  to  interpret  as  an  intimation  that  he 
should  be  burnt  alive,  a  foreboding  but  too  exactly 
verified  by  the  event.  Messengers  having  been 
sent  to  a^rehend  him,  he  withdrew  to  anotfaw 
hiding  ^aca  t  but  his  place  of  retreat  was  discovered 
by  the  conCndon  of  a  child,  who  had  been  tmtA 
by  torture  to  make  known  when  he  was.  Polycarp 
might  still  have  escaped  by  leaving  the  place  on  the 
approach  of  those  sent  to  appr^nd  bun  ;  but  he 
refused,  nying,  "  The  wilt  of  God  be  done.^'  His 
venerable  figure  and  calm  and  courteous  deport" 
ment  commanded  the  respect  of  hit  captors  ;  and 
a  prayer  oflered  by  him  arocled  some  of  them  with 
remone  for  their  sh«n  in  his  apprdienriotb  The 
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officer  into  whoM  ciutody  he  wu  delivered,  with  the 
lutwl  luitj  of  pagiuiiun,  would  haTepenoBded  him, 
•ppucDtlj  through  pity,  to  offer  diiine  hononn 
and  iMrinee  to  the  emperor ;  bat  hie  steady  refu«al 
changed  their  pity  into  anger,  and  they  violently 
threw  him  down  from  the  carnage  in  which  they 
were  conveyiDg  hini.    On  entering  Uie  amphi- 
theatre where  the  procoiiiul,  Stiatiui  Qnadratui, 
wa«,  a  voice  which  the  excited  feelingi  of  the  old 
uan  aod  hU  compmuoni  led  tham  to  regard  ai  from 
keaTOL,  ffiieluniedt  "  Re  etronn,  0  Polycarp !  and 
quit  yon  like  a  nan.'*    The  proconiul  wai,  like 
othen,  morvd  by  his  appearance,  and  exhorted 
him  to  consider  his  Bdvanced  age,  and  comply  with 
the  requirements  of  government :  "  Swear  by  the 
Cortune  of  Caesar,  recant,  and  cry  '  Away  with  the 
godless   (roii  iBiovs),'"     Looking  first  round 
upon  the  heathen  multitude,  and  tlien  up  to  heaven, 
the  old  man  sighed  and  said,  **  Away  with  the 
godless."    The  proconsul  again  urged  him,  "Swear 
Caesar's  fortnna,  and  I  will  release  thee,  lle- 
vile  Christ.*'  "  Eighty  and  tlx  years  han  I  served 
hin,"  wa*  the  reply,  "and  henever  did  me  wrong: 
how  then  can  f  revile  my  Kinf  and  my  Saviour  ?" 
Threats  of  being  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  of  being 
committed  to  the  flames,  Uled  to  move  him  ;  and 
his  bold  avowal  that  he  was  n  Christian  provoked 
the  wrath  of  the  assembled  multitude.    "  This 
mail,"  they  ahouted,  "  is  the  teacher  of  impiety, 
die  father  of  the  Christians,  the  man  that  does 
away  with  onr  gods  {6  r£y  ^itfripttai  9taiv  KoStu- 
pitif^)  i  who  teaches  many  not  to  sacrifice  to  nor 
to  worship  the  gods."    They  demanded  that  he 
should  be  thrown  to  wild  beasts,  and  when  the 
Anarch,  Philip  of  Ttalles,  who  presided  over  the 
games  which  were  gungftn,  evaded  the  demand, 
on  the  plea  that  the  combats  with  wild  boasts  were 
ended,  they  demanded  that  he  should  be  burned 
alive.    The  demand  was  complied  niih  ;  and  the 
populace,  in  their  rage,  soon  collected  from  the 
biiths  and  workshops  lo^  and  lag^ts  for  the 
pile.    The  old  man  ungirded  himsplf.  laid  aside 
his  garments,  and  took  his  place  in  the  midst  of  the 
fuel ;  and  when  they  would  have  secured  him  with 
nails  to  the  stake,  said,  "  Let  me  remain  as  I  am  ; 
for  he  that  has  enabled  mo  to  brave  the  fire  will  so 
strengthen  me  that,  wiihcnt  your  fastening  me 
with  nails,  I  shall,  nnmoved,  endure  its  fierceness." 
After  he  had  offered  a  short  but  beautiful  prayer, 
the  fire  was  kindled,  but  a  high  wind  drove  the 
flames  on  one  side,  so  that  he  was  roasted  rather 
than  burned  ;  and  the  eiecutioner  was  ordered  to 
despatch  him  with  a  sword.     On  his  striking  him 
wiui  it  so  great  a  quantity  of  Uood  flowed  from 
ihe  wound  as  to  qnencb  the  flames,  which  were, 
however,  resuscitated,  in  order  to  conaame  his  life- 
less body.    His  ashes  were  collected  by  the  pious 
eare  of  the  Christians  of  his  flock,  and  deposited 
in  a  suitable  place  of  intennenL    The  day  and 
year  of  Polycarp's  martyrdom  are  involvrd  in  con- 
siderable doubt.    Samuel  Petit  places  it  in  a.  d. 
175  ;  Uaher.  Pagi,  and  BoUandos,  in  a.  d.  169  ; 
EusAioa  (Clromnxt)  places  it  earlier,  in  tlw 
sevenUi  year  of  Marcus  Aurelius,  who  acceded  to 
the^  throne,  7th  March,  a.  d.  161  >  Scalieer,  Le 
Moyne,  and  Cave^  place  it  in  a.  d.  167  ;  Tulemont 
in  166  ;  the  dronicoH  Patchala  in  the  consulship 
of  Aelianus  and  Pastor,  a.  d.  163  ;  and  Pearson, 
who  difiers  widdy  from  all  other  critics,  in  a.  d.  . 
147«inther8ignofl1tiiBAntoninusPiufi.  Pearson 
brings  vatious  reasons  in  snpport  of  his  opinion. 


which  reasons  are  examined  by  Tillcmont  in  mw 
of  bis  carefiil  and  ekbnnue  note^  Ptdycan  is  re- 
verenced as  a  Mint  both  ^the  OteA  ud  R«Ui 
Chnrches ;  by  the  former  on  the  38d  of  Fehtaary, 
by  the  latter  on  the  26th  of  Jannary,  or  (at  Pari*) 
on  the  27th  of  April  The  Gredta  ^  teynia,  an 
his  festival,  used  formerly  to  visit  devoufiy  what 
is  shown  as  his  tomb,  near  the  rains  of  an  ancient 
church  or  chapel,  on  a  hill  side  to  the  8.  £.  of  the 
city.  Mr.  Arundel  (/NseonriM  ht  Alia  Umor, 
vol  ii.  p.  397)  is  disposed  to  lUiA  that  the  tra- 
dition OS  to  his  place  of  interment  is  correct. 

The  chief  authorities  for  the  history  ot  Pdywp 
have  been  cited.  The  account  of  Eusebioa  (H.  & 
iv.  14, 1 5,  end  r.  20)  is  chiefly  taken  from  Ireaaena 
{lt,<x.),  and  from  the  letter  of  the  Church  at  Smyrna, 
giving  an  account  of  his  martyrdom,  which  will  be 
noticed  below.  Halloix  (lUmtr.  ScvIm.  Orialalit 
Ser^Jtorum  VHae),  Cave  ( Jpoitofies,  or  £U  £nm, 
t/tke  J'Tiimtiw  V^otikf*},  and  Tillrmont  {A/i- 
motrai,  vol.  iL),  have  collected  the  diief  aoticea  of 
the  ancienta,  and  embodied  than  in  thdr  nuntive. 
See  also  Ceillier,  AmUnn  Saerit,  nd.  L  ^  67S,  &c 
The  English  reader  may  consalt  (beside  Cave's 
wot^  juat  mentioned)  Lardner  (Cndibiiify,  Ac  part 
ii.  ch.  6, 7),  Neander  {OmnkHitt,  tnni.  by  Rose, 
vol  L  p.  106,  8k.),  Milman  {HitLo/Cltridiami^^ 
bk.  iL  ch.  7)t  and  otha  eodenastieal  bisteiiMU. 

We  have  nutl^Bg  aa\j  on*  ahort  piaee  of  ihia 
fiithw :  hit  npdt  Mimr^bos  htoraMt  Ad  Phi- 
(ippami  Bpikola,  That  he  wrote  such  an  epistle, 
and  that  it  was  extant  in  their  time,  is  attested  by 
Irenaeus  (^Adv.  Hatnt.  iii.  S,  and  ^liMoL  ad  Fh- 
rmum,  apud  Enseb.  H.K  iv.  14,  and  v.  20), 
Easebius  (H.  K  iil  86,  iv.  14),  Jerome  (Dt  Virit 
llliatr.  c.  I7)i  and  kter  writeca  wliem  it  is  need- 
lees  to  emunente  t  and,  notwithataDding  the  ob- 
jections of  the  Magdebtirg  Centuriators  (Cent.  iL 
c.  10) ;  of  Daill^  (A)  Siir^  /jntoMnsn,  o.  32), 
who  however  only  denied  the  genuineness  of  a 
part ;  of  Matthien  de  la  Roche  ;  and,  at  a  later 
period,  of  Seniler,  our  present  copies  have  been  re- 
ceived by  the  great  majority  of  critics  as  stibstan- 
tially  genuine.  Some  nave  suspected  tho  text  to  be 
interpolated ;  and  the  suspicion  is  perh^ia  somewhat 
strengthened  by  the  evidenoe  afiwded  by  the 
Syriac  version  of  the  B[»stle8  of  IgnaUui,  lately 
publishad  1^  Mb  Care  ton  [.loMATitw,  No.  1],  of 
the  axlenuve  interpobuion  of  those  contemporary 
and  kindred  productions. 

The  Epi^ola  ad  PkUtppenan  is  extant  in  the 
Greek  original,  and  in  an  ancient  I^tin  vetsion  ; 
the  latter  of  which  eontiuna,  toward  the  CMKlnsion, 
several  ch^tera,  of  which  only  smie  fngments 
preserved  by  Ensebins  are  fonnd  in  tbe  GieeL 
The  letter  partakae  itf  the  simplicity  whieh  chaiae- 
terizes  the  wrilinn  of  the  apootolie  fatheri,  being 
hortatory  rather  uutn  argumentative  ;  and  is  valu- 
nble  for  the  numerons  passages  from  the  New  Tes- 
tament, especially  from  tho  first  EfHstle  of  Peter 
and  the  Epistles  of  Paul,  which  am  incorporated 
in  it,  and  nr  die  teMimony  which  it  aDnaeqiieiitly 
affords  to  tbe  early  ezistetioe  and  wide  oicgJation 
of  the  Sacred  Writings.  It  was  first  published  in 
black  letter  in  the  I«Un  version,  by  Jac.  Faber 
Stapulensti,  with  the  works  of  the  pseudo-Diony- 
sius  Areopagita  and  of  Ignatius  [Dionysius; 
Ignatius,  No.  1],  ft^  Paris,  1498,  under  the 
title  of  Tlieologiii  Voj^ieom ;  and  wae  reprinted  at 
Strasboit^  a.d.  1502;  at  Paris,  1515;  at  Basel, 
1520  i  at  Cologne,  1536 ;  at  Ingolatadt,  with  the 
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C^mtti&u  [Climbms,  RoHANUftj,  4to.  1546  ; 
at  CidagDe,  with  the  Latin  Tarnon  of  the  writings 
of  the  peendo-DionjrMnt,  15A7i  aad  with  the 
Clemaititta  end  the  Latin  renion  of  the  Epu^ilae 
of  Ignatias,  fol  A.D.  1569.  It  appeared  alw  in 
the  following  collection!:  the  Microprabgticon, 
IIaael,i550;  the  Ortkodangrapia  of  He^oldu^ 
Bas^  1555 ;  in  the  Ordtodofoffn^Aa  of  Oiynaeui, 
Bud,  1569;  in  the  Malla  Patrucn  of  Fiancia 
Bom,  8m  London,  1650 ;  and  in  the  Tariou* 
aditioni  U  Hm  mbHaOan  Patrum^  Irom  its  fint 
BoUkatian  ^  De  la  Bigne,  a.d.  1575.  The 
Greek  text  was  fint  pnbUsbed  by  Halloix,  sub- 
joined to  the  life  of  Polycarp,  in  his  lUmtrium 
Eedmaa  OriaitaGi  Seriptorum  Vitao  et  Doeunenta, 
tbL  i  foL  Donai,  1683 ;  and  was  Bg»n  published 
bjr  Uiher,  with  the  QsAtolu  of  Ignatius,  4to.  Ox- 
ford, 1644,  not  in  the  Appatdim  fynatiaiia  (which 
came  out  in  1647)  as  incorrectl;  slated  bj  Fabii- 
dua ;  hj  Madenis,  4to.  Uelmstadt,  1653 ;  and  in 
^  Patrm  Afothlxi  ct  Coteleriiis,  2  toIb.  foL 
l^rii,  1672 ;  and  Amsterdam,  1734  ;  of  Ittigius, 
8vo.  Leipa^  1699  ;  of  Fray,  Basel,  1743,  and 
of  Rnseel,  2  toIi.  8vo.  1746.  It  is  contained 
alio  in  the  editions  of  Ignatius,  by  Aldrich,  8vo. 
Oxon.  1708,  and  Smith,  4to.  Oxon.  1709.  U 
is  cont^Ded  also  in  the  Varia  Saera  of  I^e 
Bfoyne,  tcI.  i.  4tab  Leyden,  1685;  and  in  the 
BflAbttbrtt  Patnm  of  OaOaad,  vol.  L  ioL  Venice, 
1765.  Of  more  recent  edidons  vmy  ba  mentioned 
those  of  Homcmann,  Seripla  Oentmia  Graeea  Pa- 
Inua  Apottolioonimt  4to.  Copenhagen,  1828; 
Roath,  ISer^tomm  Eodeatutioorvm  Oputaila  Prxie- 
eqma  futdam^  vol.  i.  8to.  Oxford,  1832  ;  Jacob- 
Mo,  i^afrsM  ApodoHeonm  tpu»  npenmd^  vol.  ii. 
Sro.  Oxfwd,  1838  ;  and  Hafele.  Patnm  Apotloli- 
eonm  Opera,  8vo.  Tubingen,  1839.  There  are 
En^ish  veisions  of  this  Epistle  by  Wake,  and 
Clernentaon  [Ignatiub,  No.  1],  and  one  in  Cave's 
ApettaUd,  or  Iavbm  of  Ika  Primitim  Fathert. 

That  Polycarp  wrote  other  Epittolae  is  attested 
by  IrenaeuB  {EfnMtol.  ad  Florm?f  :  one  Tlpis  'A9ii- 
ntfous,  Ad  Atiimientn^  is  quoted  by  St.  Maximus 
in  hia  Pnlojfut  ad  lAbrot  Dian^n  Areopagitae 
[MAziMua  Confbswr],  and  by  Joannes  Maxen- 
lius  [HAXKNTiUB,JuAifMKa],  but  is  supposed  to  be 
■porioos;  St  any  rate  it  is  now  lost:  anotlier,n^i 
Auvifio^  riy  'SptanarfWifr,  Ad  DUntfdum  Area- 
fogUamt mentioned  by  Snidas  {t.v.  naAi!icapa-as),  is 
supposed  to  be  qmrious  also.  The  life  of  Polycarp, 
ascribed  to  Pionius,  states  that  he  wrote  various 
TnelatMty  HomUh*,  and  Epiaolat,  and  especially  a 
book  Dt  Obitm&,Jt>aitmai  of  which,  according  to 
HaQoiz  {i,  ftX  some  extracts  from  a  MS.  Hid  to  be 
rxlaat  in  an  abbey  tn  Northern  Italy,  had  been  given 
in  a  Comma  4»  S.  Joaaaw  Eeanffeliila  by  Frsnciscus 
linBUot;  but  even  Halloix  evidenUy  doubted  their 
genuineness.  Some  fragments  ascribed  to  Polycarp, 
cited,  in  a  Latin  version,  in  a  Caiem  in  Quaiuor 
EnutgeU§ltu  by  Victor  of  Capua,  were  published 
Iqr  Fraariscns  Feuardentius  subjoined  to  Ub.  iii.  e. 
S,of  hu^«aoWio»Ma<f/f»MieHni,and  weresabse- 
qoently  leprinted  by  Halloix  {Le.),  ^^^^[Appemdix 
Igmdiama,  p.  31,  &C.),  Maderai  (Le.\  Cotderius 
(Ic),  Ittigius(^o.),and  Oalland  (£.  e.},  under  the 
titie  of  finffnmda  f^mpu  «  ROfomiamm  C^pd*- 
^APohm^poA^wr^pfw.*  botthmr  gsnninenesB  it 
verfdooMhL  (Cave,  HiiLLitL^taD.  108,  vol.  i. 
n.U,  Ac.  fi>L  Oxon.  1740  ;  Ittigins,  D»  BMioOu 
rttnm,  paanm;  Fabric.  D3A,  Qnm,  vol  vii 
Pb47,&s^;  CeflI[er,^iiteKrt  Surely /.ft  {  Lardner, 
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CndHniilff,  pt  li.  b.  L  &  G,  &c. ;  GaUandioa,  BiUk^ 
tkra  Patntm,  proleg.  ad  vol  i.  e.  ib  i  Jacubsou, 
^aproleg.  pp.  L  &c.  Ixx.) 

The  Tjf  3/u>proW  ixK^ifirtat  wtfA  fiaprvftlov 
roS  dylov  nokuitipwov  JmrroA^  iyicoicXttiSi  is 
almost  entirely  incorporated  in  the  Huioria  Eccle- 
nattiea  of  Eusebiiia  (ir.  15)  ;  it  is  also  extant  in 
its  original  fonr.,  in  which  it  was  fint  published  by. 
Archl^hop  Usher,  in  hu  Appendia  fymtiima,  4ta. 
London,  1647 ;  and  was  reprinted  in  the  Aeta 
Afartgrum  Sineera  a  Sdeda  of  Ruinart,  4to.  Paris, 
1689,and  in  the  /'o^res ^/Kutofict  of  Cotelerius,  vol. 
ii.  fol.  Paris,  1672,  Antwerp  (or  rather  Amster- 
dam), 1698,  and  Amsterdam,  1724  ;  it  was  nUo 
reprinted  by  Maderus,  in  bis  edition  of  the  Epitlulu, 
Pols/oarpi,  already  mentioned  ;  by  Ittigiui,  in  hia 
BAtio&eca  Patrtm  ApotUilieomm^  8vo,  Leipsig, 
1 699  ;  by  Smith,  in  his  edition  of  the  EpitbJa* 
of  Ignatius  (reprinted  at  Basel,  by  Frey,  8vo, 
1742) ;  Ytj  Rnsael,  in  fats  Paim  Apoitolki,  vol.  iL 
8tci.  London,  1746  ;  by  Galkndiot,  in  bu  BAUo- 
tkiea  Ptdrum,  vol.  i.  fbl.  Venice,  1 765  ;  and  by 
Jacobson,  in  his  PiOmm  ApostoHeorum  quae  super- 
KtnL,  vol.  ii.  8vo.  Oxford,  1838.  There  ii  an 
ancient  Latin  version,  which  is  given  with  the 
Greek  text  by  Usher  ;  and  there  are  modem  IiaUii 
versions  given  by  other  editors  of  the  Oieek  text, 
or  in  the  Aeta  SaMdormnt  Jammrii  (ad  d.  zxtl) 
voL  iL  p.  702,  &C.  There  are  English  versions  by 
Archbishop  Wake,  8vo.  London,  1693  (often  re- 
printed) ;  and  lately  revised  by  Chevallier,  8vo. 
Cfimbridge,  1833  ;  and  by  Dalryinple,  in  his  It»- 
maitu  of  Ckriatim  AttltguiigyZvo.  Edinboigh,  1776. 
(Cave,  /.c  p.  65  ;  Fabric.  p.  51 ;  Lardner,/.c 
c.  7  ;  Cdllier^  Le.p.  695  ;  Itttgini,  Oalland,  aitd 
Jacobson, /^cv.)          •  [J.C.M.j 

POLYCASTE  (noXmitmt).  I.  A  daughter 
of  Nestor  and  Anaxibia  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  464  ; 
ApoUod.  i.  9.  §  9),  became  by  Telemachas  the 
mother  of  Pemeptolis,  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  L  c) 

2.  A  daughter  of  LrsaeuB,  was  married  to 
Icarins,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Penelope.  (Strab.  x.  pi  461.)  [L.S.] 

FOLY'CHARES  (TioKux^imti)*  »  Messenian, 
and  the  conqueror  in  the  4tii  Olympiad  (me. 
764),  is  celebrated  as  the  immediate  cause  of  the 
first  Messenian  vrar,  a.  c  748.  Having  been 
wronged  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Enaephnui,  he 
took  revenge  by  aggresuona  upon  other  Lacedae- 
monians ;  and  as  the  Meieeniaas  would  not  deliver 
him  up  to  the  Spartans,  war  was  erentoallf  de- 
clared by  the  latter  Hgainit  Meetenia.  (Paus.  it.  4. 
§fi,&c.) 

POLYCHARMUS  (nohixVM^)*  «»t«  a 
work  upon  Lycia  (AvKteutd),  which  is  referred  to 
by  Atfaenaeus  (viii.  p.  333.  d.),  and  Stephanna 
Bytantinns  (>.  tm,  'lAdpii,  3o5ipa,  4>(A.\di),  It  ia 
doubtful  whether  he  is  the  same  at  the  Polychar- 
mus  of  Nauciatis,  who  wrote  a  work  ou  Aphrodita 
(Ilf^  'AfpoSfTDs),  from  which  Atbenaeui  makes 
an  extract  (pp.  675,  f — 676,  c). 

POLYCHARMUS  {noK6xapiMt\  asculptoi; 
two  of  whose  works  stood  in  Pliny's  time  in  the 
portico  of  Octavia  at  Rome  (Plin.  H.  JV.  xxxvi.  5.  s, 
4.  S 10).  One  of  these  worics  was  Venus  waiting 
herself ;  but  what  the  other  was  is  doubtful,  on 
account  of  the  corrupt  state  of  the  passage  in  PUny. 
As  it  stands  in  the  common  editions,  it  is,  Veme- 
rem  lavanleM  sssr,  Daedalum  itaniem  Polj/charmmt^ 
which  ia  the  reading  of  the  inferior  MSS.,  and 
seems  to  be  only  a  oonjectural  emendation  <^  tin 
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unintelligible  nading>  of  the  older  MSS.  Tlie 
Codez  Beg.  1 1,  give*  latxuiiem  mm  de  dalwa  liaHiem, 
and  Uie  Bwnberg  MS.,  lavmitem  m  ted  aedabai 
ttamlem.  Sillwconjectiiret/aocMteM  m,  et  otion 
itaiteM,  and  L.  Jahn,  lamadaM  *%  ad  mdem  aHam 
abaOtm.  (Sillis,  CaL  Ar^.  p.  859,  and  edition  of 
Plinj,  I.e.;  Jaltn,  JtwufUo/t,  1833,  No.  87  ;  and 
collation  of  the  Bamberg  MS.  appended  to  ^lig^ 
edition  of  Pliny,  toL  t.  p.  443.) 

There  are  Mveral  b^tiful  itatnea  of  Venus, 
itoopmg  on  one  knee,  in  the  attitnde  of  washing 
bonaU^  which  are  miipoaed  to  be  o^lea  of  the 
wodc  of  Poljchaniniii  Hw  flnert  ia  in  the  Va^ 
tican,  and  the  next  brtt  in  the  Muteam  at  Pari*. 
(Afa*.  Pio-C3em.  toL  l  pLlO;  Clamc,  pi.  345, 
240. 698 ;  Huller,  Ardk^  d.  Knot,  «  377,  n.  5 ; 
DBKhmHbr  d,  AUe»  Kwut,  toL  H.  pi.  xzri.  fig. 
279.)  [P.  S.] 

POLYCLEtT  US  (noX^xXciTof ),  historical  1 . 
Ad  officer  appointed  bjr  Ptolemy  to  command  the 
fleet  Hnt  under  Meiielaus  to  Cyprus  in  b.  c.  315. 
from  thence  Polycleitm  waa  detached  with  a  fleet 
of  fifty  shipa  to  aupport  the  partisans  of  Ptolemy 
and  f>T-^r^rr  in  raa  Pdoponnete,  but,  finding  on 
hia  arrini  thets  that  there  was  no  longer  occasion 
for  his  lerricea,  he  returned  with  his  fleet  to 
Cilicia.  Here  he  received  intelligence  that  n  fleet 
noder  Theodotns,  and  a  land  force  under  Perilaus, 
were  adrancing  to  the  support  of  Anttgonna,  and 
hastened  to  intercept  them.  Both  one  and  the 
other  were  larprised  and  totally  defeated ;  the  two 
commandera  and  the  whole  fleet  fM  into  ^  banda 
of  Polydeitns,  who  returned  with  them  to  Egypt, 
where  he  waa  received  with  the  utmost  diitincUon 
by  Ptolemy.   (Died;  xiz.  62,  «4.) 

3.  One  of  the  oflicers  left  by  Epicydes  in  the 
command  of  the  garriion  of  Syracuse  when  be 
binudf  quitted  the  city.  [Encrnni.]  They 
■U  pat  to  death  in  a  sedition  of  the  dtizeni 
shortly  afterwards.  (Lit.  xst.  28.)       [E.  H.  B.] 

POLYCLEITUS  (noAtfKX«Tor),  literary.  1. 
Of  Larisaa,  a  Greek  historian,  and  one  of  thennme- 
rona  writera  of  the  bntoty  of  Alexander  the  Great 
Athenaeua  ^votea  from  the  eighth  book  of  his 
histories  (m  p.  5S9,  a.)  ;  and  thi^re  are  tevend 
other  qaotntiona  from  him  in  Stnibo  (zi.  p.  509, 
d.,  z*.  pp.  7*26,  a.  d.,  735,  a,  xvi.  743,  a],  and 
other  writers  (Pint.  Ak^  46  ;  Aelian.  JV.  A.  zvL 
41).  There  are  eome  oth«  puiages  in  which  the 
name  of  Polyeldtna  ia  erroneously  put  for  that 
of  PolyeritUB  of  Mende  (Died.  ziif.  83  ;  Ath.  v. 
p.  206,  e. ;  Plin.  //.  AT.  xxzi.  2.  a.  4.)  He  may, 
perhapo,  hare  been  the  aame  person  us  Poly- 
deitns of  I^tsa,  the  &ther  of  Olympiaa,  mo- 
ther of  Antigonus  Doaon.  Most  of  the  extracts 
from  his  bistoriea  refer  to  the  geography  of 
tiie  eoantriea  whkh  Alexander  inndM.  They 
an  odieeted,  with  a  notice  of  the  author,  by  C. 
HUDer,  in  hit  SeripCorej  Remtn  Alexandri  Moffmi, 
(pp.  129 — 133),  in  Didot's  Saiptonm  Graeeonan 
BibUo&eea,  pBri^  1846.  (See  also  Toiaiua,  ds 
Hut.  Oraee.  p.  489,  ed.  Wealmnann ;  fabric.  B&l. 
Graae.  toL  ill  p.  49.) 

2:  An  epigiammatie  poet,  who  ia  mentioned  by 
Meleager  (ProoMN.  40),  as  one  of  thoae  inelnded  in 
hia  Gariand.  None  of  hia  epigrams  are  extant. 
(Jacobs  AiOh.  Oraec  vol  xiiL  p.  941).    [P.  &] 

POLYCLEITUS  (noXiiicAtirri),  a  pbyiician 
of  ICeauna  in  ^ly,  to  whom  lome  of  the  epistles 
of  Phalaris  are  addieased,  and  who,  therefore  (if  he 
ll»  a  bhI  peraonage),  may  be  mppoved  to  have  lived 


in  the  sixth  century  b.  c.  Having  cured  the  tymnt 
of  a  dangerous  disease,  he  receiv^  from  him  some 
valuable  presents,  and  also  succeeded  in  persuading 
him  to  pardon  a  consnrator  aaaiast  hia  life  (Phahu-. 
106, 109).  [W.A.G.] 

POLYCLEITUS  (HoXAcKiitoi,  in  I^tin 
writers,  Polycletns  and  Polyclitaa),  artist ».  Some 
difliculty  hat  arisen  from  the  mention  of  two  atn- 
tnaries  of  this  name,  whom  Panianias  ezprestly 
distingnishet  from  one  another,  who  seem  both  to 
have  lived  about  the  same  period,  and  who  are 
both  said  to  have  been  of  Ai)pa.  (Pans.  vL  6.  f  1 .) 
Moreover,  Pliny  speaks  of  the  great  Pblydeitua  aa  n 
Sicyoiiian,  though  several  other  writers.  lu  well  as 
Psusaniai,  call  nim  an  Argive.  (//  N.  xxxiv.  8, 
S.19.  S*2.)  The  question  which  thus  arises,  R-i  to  the 
number  of  artists  of  this  name,  is  veiy  Iblty  dis- 
cnued  by  "niiersch,  bnt  with  more  in^miity  than 
sound  judgment.  {t^podtoL^  f^.  150,  203,  Ac) 
He  distingiiishei  three  statuitnet  of  the  name 
(besides  a  fourth,  of  Thasos)  ;  namely,  first,  Poly- 
cleitns  of  Sicyon,  the  pupil  of  Agelaiks,  nn  artist 
of  the  banning  of  tlie  period  of  the  perfection  of 
art,  and  whose  works  partook  much  of  die  <Jd 
conventional  style ;  secondly,  Polydeitns  the  elder, 
of  Argoa,  maker  of  the  celebrated  sutue  in  the 
Heraeum  at  Afgot ;  and,  thirdly,  Polycleitua,  the 
younger,  of  Argos,  the  pupil  of  Nnticydesi  But 
the  common  opinion  of  other  writers  it  both 
umpler  and  sounder,  namely  that,  on  account  of 
the  dose  connection  between  the  schools  of  Argoa 
and  Sicyon,  the  elder  Polydeitos  m^ht  eauly 
have  been  assigned  to  both,  and,  if  a  more  predie 
explanation  be  reqnired,  that  he  was  a  native  of 
Sicyon,  and  was  made  a  ciliien  of  Argos,  to  which 
Sicyon  was  then  subject,  probably  as  an  honour 
well  earned  by  his  statue  in  the  Heiaenm.  We 
know  the  same  thing  to  have  happened  with  other 
artists ;  and  we  think  that  Thiersch  himself  eonid 
hardly  have  foiled  to  accept  this  explanation,  bat 
for  his  perverse  theory  respecting  ^e  early  date  of 
Pheidias  [Phiidiak],  which  imposed  upon  bim 
the  necessity  of  placing  that  arUsfs  diief  oon tem- 
poraries also  higher  uian  their  tme  dates.  The 
questions  which  arise,  respecting  the  assignment  of 
particular  works  to  either  of  Uie  two  Polycleiti  of 
Anoa,  will  be  considered  in  their  proper  places. 

1.  Polydeitns,  the  elder,  of  Argot,  probably  by 
dticenship,  and  of  Sicyon,  probably  by  Inrth,  waa 
one  of  the  moat  oelebn^  statuaries  of  the  ancient 
world ;  and  was  also  a  sculptor,  an  architect,  and 
an  artist  in  toreutic.  He  was  the  pupil  of  the 
great  Anrive  statnary  Ageladas,  nnder  whom  ha 
had  Pheidias  and  Myron  for  his  fellow-disciplea. 
He  was  somewhat  younger  than  Pheidias,  and 
about  the  same  age  as  Hyron.  He  ii  [daoed  by 
Pliny  at  the  87th  OlyminBd,  &  c.  431,  with 
Ageladaa,  CaDon,  Phmdmon,  Ooigias,  Laeon, 
Myron,  Pythagoras,  Scopaa,  and  Parelina  {H.N. 
xxxiv.  8.  g  19).  An  important  indication  of  hia 
dato  is  derived  from  his  great  statue  in  the  He- 
raenm  near  Argos  ;  for  the  old  temple  of  Hera  was 
bnmt  in  01.  89.  2,  b.  c  423  (Tbuc  iv.  1 33 ;  Clin- 
ton, F.  H.  a.  a.) ;  and,  indnding  Uie  time  required 
to  rebuild  the  temple  of  the  goddesa,  the  statoe  by 
Polydeitns  in  the  new  temple  could  scarcely  bare 
been  finished  in  less  than  ten  years ;  which  brinfis 
his  life  down  to  ^>out  b.  c.  413.  Comparing  this 
conclusion  with  the  dato  given  by  Pliny,  and  with 
the  fact  that  be  was  a  ynyA  of  Ageladas,  Polydei- 
tns may  be  nfely  satd  to  have  flonrished  from 
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about  01  82  to  91^  n  &  c  452 — 112.  A  farfber 
coafinsation  of  this  dale  ii  fdmUhBd  by  Plato'i 
mention  of  the  aona  of  Polvcleitns,  aa  being  of 
■bast  the  MBie  age  u  the  sons  of  Pericles.  (Pro- 
toff.  p.  328,  c.) 

Of  kia  pniontl  history  we  know  nothing  fni> 
thw.  Aa  an  artist,  he  stood  at  the  head  of  die 
•dtaola  of  Aigot  and  Scyon,  and  approacbed  more 
nanrij'  dian  any  other  to  an  equality  with  the 
great  head  of  the  Athenian  school,  whom  he  was 
•ran  judged  to  have  luipoMed  on  one  occasion,  in 
the  cdebiated  competition  of  the  Amazonia  (See 
below,  and  Puamus.)  The  essentiai  difierence 
between  these  aitilts  wu  that  Pheidias  was  nn- 
Hzipasaed,  nay  fffiett  io  making  the  images  of 
tha  goda.  Polyeleitns  in  those  of  men.  The  one 
♦mbiidifd  m  ms  Athena  and  Olympian  Zens,  for 
all  snbeeqnent  ages,  the  ideal  standard  of  divine 
Btajeaty  ;  the  other  ezprcMed,  in  his  Ooryphoms, 
tba  ideal  peHection  of  human  beaaty.  It  ts  not, 
howsTCK,  HRipiaing  that,  io  the  estimation  of: 
BiB^,  the  beanty  n  PaljclMtin  ihoald  mm  have 
been  preferred  to  the  more  unapproachaMe  majesty 
t4  Phidias,  in  an  age  when  art,  having  reached 
its  dimax,  was  on  the  point  of  beginning  to  de- 
genenta.  Nay,  PolydeitOB  hhnadf  was.  by  , 
aonie,  pbmd  bdaw  Mynm  ia  Mine  retpecti  (Plin. 

xzxiv.  8.  i.  19.  |S);  and  his  fonns  wen 
tbea^t  by  the  artista  of  the  age  of  Alexatider 
sosnptible  of  greater  grase.  If,  therefore,  we 
findj  in  writers  of  a  still  later  period,  expressions 
wki^  appMu  to  refer  to  the  wnks  of  Polycleitns 
H  tatnnng  something  jrf  the  atiflheu  'of  an  eariy 
panod  of  art,  wa  mwt  not  at  onca  conduda  that 
such  pasMges,  even  if  they  are  rightiy  interpreted, 
rder  lo  some  eariier  artist  of  the  same  name. 

Among  the  statements  of  Pliny  respecting  Poly- 
deitiis  is  the  following  {H.  JV.  xxzit.  8.  s.  19. 
I  3): — '^Pnpriim^eri^mtMMermiiuiitgniit 
syao,  magtiamt  fadnb  tamm  en  em  tradH 
Ymro  ttfoem  oi  mns  anaip&tat.*'  (The  word 
gmadratiL,  whid)  Sillig  ibmierly  suspected,  ie  con- 
fimtedbytheauthority  of  the  Bamberg  MS.)  This 
pas«^  has  oxweised  the  critical  skill  of  most  of 
the  writers  on  art.  Thierech  regards  it  as  ob- 
viously characterising  the  style  of  one  of  the  early 
fa^niTers  of  the  art ;  and  he  therefore  siipposFS 
that  the  artist  of  whom  Varro  made  this  statement 
was  the  oldest  artist  of  the  name,  Polycleitns  of 
Sicyra,  whom,  according  to  him,  Pliny  has  con- 
founded with  the  more  celebiatad  Polyckitus  of 
Aigofc  But  the  langoage  of  Vam,  jHrapeily  nn- 
derstood,  ndther  require*  nor  enstains  any  such 
hypothesta.  The  mere  mechanical  difficulty  in 
atatxauy,  of  making  a  standing  figure  rest  ita 
Wright  on  one  leg,  may  have  bran,  and  probably 
had  been,  OTeRome  before  the  time  of  Polycleitns ; 
bat  it  waSt  as  wa  understand  Varro,  a  distinguish- 
ing fiartata  vi  Us  worka,  that  he  did  this  without 
in  any  way  interfering  irith  those  proportions  and 
that  npoae,  which  constitaled  the  perfection  of  his 
art.  It  was  not,  of  course,  for  an  artist  like 
Pheidias  to  poise  his  diTintties  upon  one  1^  ;  but 
Poljdeitns,  the  ioTentor  of  the  perfect  canon  of 
the  AasMM  form,  would  naturally  derote  careful 
atndy  to  an  attitnde,  which  adds  so  nmh  to  the 
Hfis-Uke  expresaion  a  figure,  while,  on  the  other 
hud,  he  refnnoed  from  any  tampering  with  his 
own  eatahUsbed  proportions,  and  nmded  the  dan* 

Eints  which  tiie  free  nae  of  this  attitude  might 
aa  artiu  too  eager  fer  Toriety.  Some  writen 
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think  that  Varro  intended  to  censnre  Polydeitus 
on  the  gronnd  that  he  adhered  so  strie^  to  his 
own  canon  aa  to  introduce  too  much  onnormity 
into  his  works ;  but  the  passage  (to  say  nothing  of 
its  only  referring  to  those  statues  of  Polycleitus 
which  rested  on  one  leg)  does  not  appear  to  he  in 
the  tone  of  eoianre*,  and  if  it  wan,  we  should 
rather  suspect  die  soandneas  of  Vairo^  judgment, 
than  of  Polycleitus'i  practice  on  such  a  point  In 
feet,  this  appears  to  be  the  very  point  in  which 
MjioB  was  inferior  to  Polycleitns ;  that  the  fonner, 
in  his  eagerness  for  variety,  transgreiwd,  in  his 
choice  of  subjects,  in  his  pr^NtitiMis,  and  in  his 
attitadea,  those  high  priDriplei  af  ail  to  which 
Polycleitns  always  adhered. 

The  word  qtiadrata,  ia  the  above  passage,  de- 
mands further  explanation.  It  is  cleariy  meant  to 
describe  a  certain  proportion  of  the  human  figure, 
and  may  be  roughly  explained  as  expressing  a 
robust  middle  stature,  in  oi^ositiwi  to  a  tall  and 
slender  statnn;  The  meaning  is  daariy  shows  by 
PHny^  deseription  (JL «.  §  6)  «f  the  style  of  pro- 
portion practised  by  Lysippus,  who,  he  says,  made 
the  heads  smaller  thauv  the  andents  made  them, 
the  bodies  more  slender  and  less  fleshy,  and  thns 
the  whole  statne  qipanntiy  taller  jmAatas 
uefarajw  tiatmrat  permvtamdo."  Vittavins  gives  a 
canon  of  proportion,  according  to  which  the  length 
of  the  oatatretcbed  arms  is  equal  to  the  height  of 
the  statue,  BO  that  the  whole  iigure  may  be  en- 
dosed  in  a  square ;  but  it  does  not  seem  that  there 
is  any  precise  reference  to  this  canon  in  the  term 
qvadruta,  as  used  by  Piiny.  (Bfittiger,  Amdem- 
An^,  p.  120 ;  Schom,  Sivdien,  p.  800.) 

The  praises  which  the  ancients  heqt  upon 
Polydeitus  are  nmneroas  and  of  the  highest  order. 
According  to  Pliny  [Lc),  he  was  considered  to 
have  brought  the  art  of  statuary  to  perfection ; 
and  the  sane  judgment  is  passed  upon  his  works 
by  Cicero,  who  e^reaaly  gives  him  tha  psafeisnca 
over  Myron  (Bnd.  18 ;  eomp.  A  Orot  UL  7, 
Aoad.  it  47,  2M  Fin.  ii.  S4,  Tmte.  i  2,  Paradom. 
T.  2).  Dionysias  of  Halicamaasua  prusee  him,  in 
conjunction  with  Pheidias,  fer  those  qoatitiee 
which  he  expresses  by  the  phme  ward  irsfu^f 
Kdl  ficToA^x*^**  i^iMiaertKip.  {De  Itoer. 
p.  9fi,  Sylburg.)  Qttintilian  (xii.  10)  tells  ua 
that  his  works  wen  distinguished  by  accurate 
execution  {dUigentia)  and  beauty  (deoor)  above 
those  of  all  oUiers ;  but  that  he  was  thought  to 
be  deficient  in  gnndanr  (powfar^  Bnt  even  this 
feult  is  mentiffiHd  with  ua  qnalificatioD  **m  nOtit 
detrahabtr and  tiia  critic  piocaeds  to  «t|4ain 
that  it  applies  to  his  preference  for  hnman  aubjecta 
over  divine,  and,  among  the  former,  for  yoothfnl 
figures,  and  that  the  deficiency  is  ascribed  to  him 
chiefly  in  comparison  with  Pheidias  and  Alea- 
meiHB :  ~  Nam  ut  hnmanae  fermae  decorem 
addidmt  snpiw  Tcrara,  ita  son  a:qlevisae  deorum 
auctoritatem  videtnr.  Quin  aetatem  qnoqne  gt«- 
viorem  didtur  refugisse,  nihil  auans  ultra  loves 
geiiM.  At  quae  Polydeto  defuemnt,  Phidiae 
atque  Alcaroeni  dantur."  The  breasu  of  his 
statues  were  especially  admired.  {RheL  ad  Htmm. 
ir.  6.)    Several  other  passages  might  be  added 

*  Perhaps,  bowevw,  this  censure  may  be  im- 
plied in  another  passage  of  Varro,  in  which  he 
says  **  Neqne  enim  Lyst^qmis  or^fSnm  prtnrinn 
potina  eat  cdiosa  secutns  qnam  artem,"  ds  £.  i« 
ix.  18,  «d.  MUller. 
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from  lAcbm  the  poeU  of  the  Anthologj,  and 
other  writen.  Even  while  be  lived  Polydeitiu 
wu  ranked  Biaong  the  very  first  artistB :  Xeno- 
[Aon  makot  Socnte*  ]dace  him  on  i  level,  m  a 
■latuaijr,  with  Homer,  Sophocles,  and  Zeuiia  id 
their  respective  arts.  (Afym.  i.  4.  §  3.)  TIm 
Socrates  of  Plato  also  speaks  of  him  in  terms 
which  impiv  an  eqnalitT  with  Phmdia^  (Prafao. 
p.  31 1,  c) 

or  the  artists  who  succeeded  him.  Lysippas 
especially  admired  him,  and  declared  that  his 
Domhonu  ww  his  owa  taachsr  (CSc.  BnU,  86). 
Id  uct  Lyuppus  stood  in  mnch  toe  same  rela^on 
to  the  Argiva  school  of  Polydeitns  as  Piaxitelea 
to  the  Attio  school  of  Pheidias  and  Alcunenes. 

Ad  interesting  anecdote  is  told  by  Aelian 
( F.  H.  ziT.  8),  respecting  the  manner  in  which 
Polycldtns  proved  the  uweriority  of  tbe  rules  of 
art  to  popular  opinion.  He  made  two  itatiiea,  one 
of  wbKh  he  finbbed  to  his  own  mind,  and  tiie 
other  he  expoied  to  public  view,  and  altered  it 
according  to  the  opinions  expressed  by  the  spec- 
tators. He  then  exhibited  the  statues  together. 
One  of  them  was  universally  admired  ;  the  other 
was  derided.  "^Yoa  yourselves,**  excliumcd  the 
artist,  made  the  statue  you  abuse  ;  I  made  the 
one  you  admire.*'  Plutarch  relates  a  saying  of 
Polycleitus,  that  the  work  was  the  most  difficult 
when  tile  clay  model  had  been  brought  to  appa- 
rent perfection.  (Qitaest.  Com.  ii.  3.  p.  636,  c.) 

The  disciples  of  Pulycleitus  were  Argin%  Aso- 
podorus.  Alexis,  Aristeidei,  Phrynon,  Dinon, 
Athenodorus,  Domeos  Clitorius,  Conaehus  II., 
and  Pericleitus.  (Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19; 
Paus.  VL  13.  §  4  ;  see  the  articles.) 

Plato  refers  to  the  two  sons  of  Polycleitus,  as 
being  also  atatoaries,  but  of  no  reputation  in  com- 
pHisaD  with  their  fiither :  be  does  not,  however, 
mention  th«r  names.  {I'roUtg.  p.  3*28,  c) 

PMydeitUB  was  not  only  celebrated  as  a  sta- 
tuary in  bronse,  but  also  as  a  sculptor  in  marble, 
as  an  architect,  and  as  an  artist  in  toreutic.  His 
works  in  these  departments  will  be  mentioned 
presently.  His  bme  as  a  toieutic  artist  was  so 
great  that  ho  was  consideted,  according  to  Pliny, 
to  have  perfected  the  art.  which  Pheidias  had  com- 
menced, but  had  left  incnmplete:  —  "toracfuMt 
no  enu^uts  \jHikatwr\  tU  I'hulia*  apemim.'" 
(H.  N.  Le.  2.)  There  are  a  few  passages  is 
which  Polydeitns  seems  to  be  spoken  of  as  a 
painter ;  but  they  are  insufficient  to  establish  the 
fact    (See  Sillig,  Caial.  ArUf.  1. 1>.) 

Polycleitus  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  proportions 
of  the  human  body,  which  bore  the  same  name  as 
the  statue  in  which  he  exemplified  his  own  laws, 
namely,  Ktnwr  (Qalen,  npl  rip  mS  'Wmupdriiy 
Kol  nA^Twr^  i*;  8,  vol.  iv.  p.  449,  ed.  Kuhii). 

The  fidhmbg  were  the  chief  worics  of  Poly- 
cleitus in  bronse.  The  kind  of  bronie  which  he 
efaiefly  used  was  the  Aeginetan  ;  whereas  his  con- 
temporary Myron  preferred  the  Delian.  (Plin. 
H.  N.  xxxtv.  2.  B.  5  ;  Z>ief.  i^Ant.  s.  v.  Aet.) 

1.  The  ^ear  Btanr  {Dorj/phonty,  a  vouthful 
figure,  but  widi  the  fiill  |noportiona  of  a  man 
{tirUUir  pmnm,  Plin.  H.  N.  zsxiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  g  2). 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  this  was  the  statue 
which  became  known  by  the  name  of  Guion,  because 
in  it  the  artist  had  embodied  a  perfect  representa- 
tion of  the  ideal  of  the  human  figure,  and  bad 
thai,  as  Pliny  si^  exhibited  art  itself  in  a  work 
of  art   Pliny,  indeed,  appears  to  ipeak  of  this 
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OsmoH  as  something  difibrent  from  the  Darjpliom; 
but  thiit  it  really  was  this  statue  is  plain  from  tbe 
statement  alreody  quoted  from  Cicero  respecting 
Lysippus,  and  from  other  pastagso  in  the  ancient 
writen  (Cic  Orvt.  2;  Qumtil.  t.  13,  S  21  ; 
Oalen,  vol.  I  p.  566,  vol.  iv.  p,  606).  Luciau 
describes  the  proportions  of  the  human  figure,  a 
exhibited  ia  the  CtinoK  of  Polycleitus,  in  terms 
which  completely  conlinn  the  explanation  givi'ii 
above  of  the  term  quadrata,  as  applied  to  liis 
worics,  and  which  amount  to  this ;  that  tbe  figure 
should  be  modenrte  both  in  height  and  stoutness. 
^Lucian.  dt  SalL  7&,  rol.  ii.  p.  309.)  Quintiliiui 
oeicribes  the  figure  as  alike  fit  for  war  or  for  ath- 
letic games  (/.  c). 

2.  A  youth  of  tender  age,  binding  his  brad  with 
a  fillet,  the  sign  of  victnry  in  on,  athletic  contest 
(diadumaium  molliUtr  jutmatru.  Plin.  I.e. ;  Lucinn. 
J^bm.  18,  vol  ill.  p.  46).  This  work  was  vahied 
at  a  bandi«d  tnlenU  (Plin.  /.«.).  The  beaniiful 
statue  in  the  Villa  Farnese  is  no  doubt  a  copy  of 
it  (Oerhurd,  Ant,  DenkoMltr^  Cent.  i.  pi.  69  ; 
Mullcr,  Denkuuder  d.  ait.  Kmst^  vol  i.  pi.  31, 
fig.  136). 

3.  An  athlete,  scrying  himself  with  a  strigil 
{dt^ri^ailmn  tf,  Plin.  Lc). 

4.  A  naked  flgun,  described  by  Pliny  as  taio 
irnxMietdem ;  an  obscure  phrase,  which  is  exphuned 
by  some  to  mean  challenging  to  the  game  of  taU 
(Harduin,  aU  /oc),  by  others,  trampling  down,  or 
spuming  away,  an  opponent  in  the  ponecatinm. 
( Jacobs,<i(f  Pkitail.  p.  435 ;  Miiller,  Areh.  d.  KtmOt 
I  120.  n.3.) 

B.  A  group  of  two  naked  boys  playing  at  tali, 
known  by  the  name  of  Adroffoiuim/es.  In  Pliny's 
time  this  group  stood  in  the  Atrium  of  Titus,  and 
was  esteemed  by  many  as  one  of  the  most  perfect 
works  of  ktatuary.  The  British  Museum  containa 
a  portion  of  a  similar  group  in  marble,  which  was 
found  in  the  baths  of  Titus  in  tlio  pontilicate  of 
Urban  VIII.,  and  which  wosprnbnbly  copied,  but 
with  some  alterations,  from  the  work  of  Polycleitus. 
( Toumley  Afarilet,  vol  i.  p.  304.) 

6.  A  Mercury,  at  Lysimacliin.    (Plin.  L  «.) 

7.  A  Heraclea  Ageter,  arming  hhnielf,  vfaidi 
was  at  Rome  in  Pliny's  time  (Plin.  /. «. ;  but  the 
reading  is  somewhat  doubtful}.  Cicero  also  men- 
tions a  Hercules  by  Polycleitus  ;  but  this  seems  to 
have  been  a  different  work,  in  which  the  hero  was 
represented  as  killing  the  hydra  (da  Orai.  ii.  16). 

8.  A  portrait  statue  of  Artemon,  sumamed  Pc- 
riphoretos,  the  military  engineer  employed  by 
Pericles  in  the  war  against  Samoa  (Pliik  ^  & ; 
Piut.  Per.  27). 

9.  An  Amnion,  which  gained  the  first  prize, 
above  Pheidi&s,  Ctesilans,  Cydon,  and  Phmdmon, 
in  the  celebrated  contest  at  ^thesua  (Plin.  H.  N, 
xxxiv.  8.  s.  IS). 

Ti>  the  above  list  must  be  added  some  other 
works,  which  are  not  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

10.  A  pair  of  small  but  very  beautiful  Caoe- 
phoroe  (Cic.  m  Verr.  iv.  3  ;  SymmadL  Ay  L  2S  ( 
AmaUiea,  vol  iii  p.  164). 

1 1.  A  statue  of  Zeus  Phitius  at  Megabipolis,  the 
dress  and  ornaments  of  which  were  sinwar  to  thoae 
appropriate  to  Dionysus  (Pau*.  viii.  31.  §  2.  s.  4). 

12.  Several  statues  of  Olympic  victors  (Paoa, 
vi.  §  4,  4.  §  6,  7.  §  3,  9.  §  1,  13.  §  4).  But  it 
cannot  be  determined  whether  these  should  be 
ascribed  to  the  elder  or  the  younger  Polycltutwi. 
(See  below.  No.  2.) 
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or  hit  vmka  in  marble,  the  only  rinn  wliich 
are  meiidoued  ale  hia  itatav  of  Zeus  Milichiui  at 
Argos  (Pant.  ii.  20.  §  l),mid  those  of  Apollo, 
Lelo,  and  Artemis,  in  the  temple  of  Artemii  Or- 
thia,  on  the  sommit  of  Mt.  Lycooe  iji  Atgolis. 
(Pau.  ii.  24.  §  5.) 

Bat  that  which  he  probably  designed  to  be  the 
gnateet  of  all  bit  woriu  waa  his  ivory  and  gold  ststne 
of  Hen  in  her  temple  between  Aigoa  and  Mycenae. 
Tbia  woric  waa  executed  by  the  aitiat  in  nil  old 
age  ((ee  above),  and  wdi  donbtlese  intended  by 
hun  to  rival  Pheidias's  chryeelephHnttne  itatue*  of 
Athena  and  of  Zeiu,  which,  in  the  judgment  of 
Strabo  (viiL  pi  372),  it  eqiiaKed  in  beauty,  though 
it  was  EorpasKd  by  them  in  costliness  and  sixe. 
Aecoiding  to  Uie  description  of  Pausanias  (il  17. 
i  4X  the  goddew  was  seated  on  a  throne,  her 
head  crowned  with  a  cariond,  on  which  were 
woriud  tht  Onces  and  Ue  Honr^  the  one  hand 
holding  the  symbolical  pmu^ranale,  and  the  other 
a  serptre,  larmonnted  by  a  cuckoo,  a  bird  sacred 
to  Heia,  on  account  ^  her  having  been  once 
cbuiged  into  that  form  by  Zens.  From  an  epi- 
gtam  by  PsfmeiUDn  (Bmnckt^aa^l  Tcd.ii.  p.203, 
No.5>  it  would  seem  that  the  figure  of  the  god- 
dess waa  robed  from  the  waist  downwards.  Maxi- 
mus  Tyriut,  who  compares  the  statue  with  the 
Athena  of  Pheidiaa,  descnbes  the  Hera  of  Foly- 
deitns  as  the  white^armed  goddess  of  Homer, 
having  ivoiy  anns,  beautiful  eyes,  a  splendid  robe,  a 
qneanlike  figure,  sastod  on  a  golden  throne.  (Dia- 
aerU  xiv.  6,  toL  t.  p.  260,  Reiske.)  In  this  de- 
scription we  dearly  see  the  Hooaeric  ideal  of  Hern, 
the  white-armed,  large-eyed  {ktwiihtvoj,  $o&wi^), 
which  Polydettua  took  for  the  model  of  bis  Hem, 
Inst  as  Pheidias  followed  the  Homeric  ideal  of 
Zeas  ID  his  statue  at  Olympia.  The  character  ex- 
pressed by  the  epithet  Tomtit  must  have  been  that 
of  the  whole  cminteaaitoe,  an  expression  of  open 
and  imposing  nujesty ;  and  accordingly,  in  a  most 
landatMy  epktam  on  the  ststne,  Bfueal  mys  (x. 
SS):  — 

On  nitel  tanto,  qnanto  rapnasset  in  Ida 
Jndice  eonvietai  aon  dnbitante  deos." 

This  sutne  remained  always  the  ideal  model  of 
Heta,  as  Pbndias^  of  the  Olympian  Zens.  Thus 
Hemdes  Atticu,  when  he  set  np  at  Caesareia  the 
rtatwt  of  AngastHS  and  Rome,  had  them  made 
•D  the  model  ti  these  two  statues  respectively. 
(Joseph.  AnL  Jud.  xv.  13.)  Praxiteles,  however, 
Tontioed  to  make  some  minor  alterations  tn  Poly- 
deitns's  type  of  Hera.  [pRAxrrsLBs.]  There  is 
aa  ezeelleiit  esny  on  this  statue,  with  an  explana- 
tion of  the  allegorical  signification  of  its  parts, 

SBottiger.  {AMimdunffm,  pp.  1*22 — 128  ;  comp. 
ArdiSoL  d.  Kunit,  §  352.) 
It  is  iinposrible  to  determuie  which  of  all  the 
existing  figores  and  busts  of  Hem  or  Jnno,  and 
of  Roman  empresses  in  the  character  of  Jnno,  may 
bo  cmsiderad  as  copies  of  the  Hem  of  Polydeitus ; 
but  in  an  prohalnlity  we  have  the  type  on  a  nun 
of  Aisoi,  which  ia  e^gnTSd  in  H'dller^  DmtmUhr 
<tcLl  ^80.  fig.  133 1  comp.  BBttign,  le.  -p, 
127). 

In  the  department  of  toreutic,  the  fame  of  Poly- 
dntns  no  doubt  rested  chiefly  on  the  golden  oma- 
nents  of  bis  status  of  Hera ;  but  he  also  made  small 
bnmtea  {ttgiBa),  and  drinking-vessela  (pkialae) 
(MirtiaL  Tiii.  fil  ;  JawnaL  viii.  102),  Hoochion 


mentions  n  celebrated  Ininp,  which  lie  mnde  for 
the  king  of  Penia  {ap.  Aih.  v.  p.  206,  e). 

As  nil  architect  Polycleltus  obtained  great  cele- 
brity by  the  theatre,  and  the  circular  building 
(Mo/wr),  which  he  built  in  the  sacred  enclosure  of 
Aesculapius  at  Kpidanrus:  the  former  Paumniaa 
thought  the  best  worth  sering  of  all  the  theatres, 
wheUier  of  the  Oreeka  or  the  Romans,  (Paul  it, 
27.  §§2,S.) 

2.  Of  the  younger  Polyclettns  of  Argos  very 
little  is  known,  doubtless  because  his  fame  was 
eclipsed  by  that  of  his  more  celelnated  namesake, 
and,  in  port,  contemporary.  The  chief  teriimony 
respecting  him  is  a  passage  of  Pausanias,  who  says 
that  the  statue  of  Agenor  of  Thebes,  an  Oljnnpic 
victor  in  the  boys'  wtestling,  was  made  by  "  Poly- 
deitus  of  Argos,  not  tha  one  who  matU  the  itaitie 
o/Hera^bai  the  pupil  of  Nancydes"  (Pans.  vi.  6.  § 
1 .  B.  2),  Now  Naucydes  flourished  between  b.  c 
420  and  400  ;  so  that  Polydeitus  must  be  placed 
about  H.  c:  400.  With  this  agrees  the  stat«nient 
of  Pausanias,  that  Polycleitus  made  the  bronie 
tripod  and  statue  of  .Aphrodite,  at  Amyclae,  which 
tbo  Lacedaemonians  d(<dicated  out  of  the  spoils  of 
the  victory  of  Aegospotami  (Pnui.  iii.  18.  §  5.  a. 
8) ;  for  the  age  of  t!ie  elder  Polycleitus  cnnitot  be 
brought  down  so  low  as  this.  Mention  hat  been 
made  above  of  the  statue  of  Zeus  Philius,  at  Mega- 
lopolis, among  the  works  of  the  elder  Polycleitns. 
Some,  however,  refer  it  to  the  younger,  and  take  it 
as  a  proof  that  he  was  still  alire  after  the  building 
of  Megak^ia,  in  &  c  870  ;  but  this  argument  is 
in  no  way  decisive,  for  it  is  natural  to  suppose  that 
many  of  the  statues  which  adorned  Megalopolu 
were  carried  thither  by  the  first  settlers.  To  this 
arUst  also  we  should  probably  refer  the  passage  of 
Pansaniai  (ii.  22.  S  8),  in  which  mention  is  made 
of  a  bronsa  statue  of  Hecate  by  him  at  Argos,  and 
from  which  we  learn  too  that  Polycleitns  was  the 
brother  of  his  instructor  Naucydes.  [Nauctdss.] 
He  i^BO  was  probably  the  maker  of  the  mutilated 
statue  of  Alcibiades,  mentioned  by  Dio  Chrysostom  , 
(Onif.  S7,  vol.  ii.  p.  122,  Reiske).  Itwonldseem 
from  the  passage  of  Paimnins  first  quoted  (vi.  6. 
§  1),  that  the  Tounger  Polycleitus  waa  famous  for 
his  statues  of  (Olympic  victors  ;  and,  therefore,  it 
is  exceedingly  probable  that  some,  if  not  all,  of  the 
statues  of  this  clan,  mentioned  above  under  the 
name  of  the  elder  Polycleitoa,  ought  to  be  referred 
to  him.  Whatever  else  was  onee  known  of  him  is 
now  hopelessly  merged  in  the  atatements  respecting 
the  elder  artist. 

Thiersch  makes  still  a  third  (according  to  him, 
a  fourtli)  statuary  or  sculptor  of  this  nome,  Poly- 
clntns  of  Thasos,  on  the  authority  of  an  epigram  of 
QeminuB  {Anti.  Plan,  iii.  SO  ;  Brunch,  AnaL  voL 
il  p.  279) 

Xtip  fit  IToAvKAcfroii  Baatou  kdfuy,  tlfA  S*  intivos 
ZaA^ff^i,  PpOfTTiut  S*  Atis  dyrttidytiv,  K.T.A. 

where  Grotius  proposed  to  read  ^a^l•7VifTou  for 
TloXvitXtlrov,  an  emendation  which  is  almost  cer- 
tainly correct,  notwithstanding  Heyne's  objectim, 
that  the  phmse  x*^P  is  more  appropriate  toft 
sculpture  than  a  painting.  There  is  no  othermen- 
tion  of  a  Thaaian  Polycleitns  ;  but  it  is  well  known 
that  Polygnotus  was  a  Thaiian.  The  error  is  just 
one  of  a  dasa  often  met  with,  and  of  which  wn 
have  a  prerisely  parallel  example  in  another  epi- 
gram, which  ascribes  to  PoIycleitnB  a  painting  of 
Polyxena  {AiOk.  Plm.  It,  150  ;  Bmndc,  AwA 
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vol.  n.  p.  440).  It  is  not,  howflver,  certain  th^t 
noXryMfroui  ii  the  r^bt  reading  in  thii  Mcond 
caM  (  the  blunder  is  very  jvobably  that  of  the 
author  «f  tke  ^ignuB.  ( Jacobt^  Animadv.  m  Amik. 

l^atfy,  th«r«  m  gcmi  bearing  the  name  of  Po- 
Ijnleitas,  reqwcting  which  it  ii  doubtful  whether 
th«  ongnver  was  the  eaoie  penon  ai  the  great 
Argive  statuary  ;  but  it  i>  more  probable  that  he 
wae  a  diSorent  penon.  (Rracci,  tab.  96  ;  Stoach, 
de  Qtmm.  7fi  i  Lawecow,  iibtrdnt  HatA  <Ut  Paiia- 
dim, ».  31,  &0. ;  ^Ug,  Oatal.  AHtf.  t. «.)  [P.  8.] 

POCVCLETUS  (IIoAAAeim),  a  fiiTOiurite 
freednwn  of  Non,  wa*  eent  by  that  einperor  into 
Britain  to  inipect  the  itata  of  the  iiland.  (Tac. 
^wi.  jciT.  S9,  HuL  i.  37,  ii.  95  ;  DtoD  Cast,  zliii. 
12.) 

POLYCLES  (IlaAtMXvi).  1.  A  Macedonian 
general  who  was  left  in  the  commnnd  of  Theualy 
by  Antipatar,  when  the  latter  cmued  over  into 
Asia  to  the  tupport  of  Cratarui,  a-a  321.  The 
Aetoltani  took  advantage  of  the  abtence  of  An- 
tipater  to  invade  Locria,  and  laid  si^  to  Am- 
phiua  (  whenupon  Poljdea  haitaned  to  iu  relief^ 
bat  waa  totally  defeated,  hi*  army  atteriy  de- 
stroyed, and  he  himself  slain.    (Died,  xviii.  38.) 

3.  One  of  the  partiMns  and  eonnaellors  of 
Euiydioe,  who  tbmni  in  her  defeat  by  Olympias 
(a.c  317),  snd  accompanied  her  on  her  fl^ht  to  ' 
AmphipolU,  where  she  was  soon  after  taken  pri- 
mer.  (Id.  xiz.  11.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PO'LYCLES  (noXiwAi^r),  artists.  1.  2.  Two 
statuaries  of  this  name  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(_H.  M  xxxif.  8.  s.  19) ;  one,  as  tlouri^ii^  in  the 
102d  Olympiad  (ilc.370X  contemporary  with 
CephiiodoiuB,  Leochares,  and  Mypatodonia ;  the 
other,  as  one  of  a  numbw  of  statuaries,  who  flou- 
rished at  the  revival  of  nrt  in  the  lifitk  Olym- 
piad (&&  155),  and  whob  thngfc  Av  inierior  to 
those  who  lived  frem  the  time  of  Pheidias  down  to 
the  120th  Olympiad  (ac.  300X  were  nevertheless 
artist*  of  reputation.  In  this  list  the  name  of 
Polydes  i*  followed  by  the  word  AUuHoeut, 
which  is  usnally  taken  for  the  name  of  another 
nrtiat,  bat  which  may  parity*,  as  Sillig  ha*  ob- 
aervwd,  indict  the  dty  to  which  Polyclee  be- 
longed ;  for  it  it  not  at  aU  impmbable  that  Pliny 
would  copy  the  wwdt  noAwtX^f  'A9q»aMf,  which 
he  found  in  his  Greek  authoritr,  either  through 
canlestness,  or  becante  he  mistook  the  teeond 
for  the  name  of  a  person.  It  i*  also  extremely 
probable  that  the  elder  Polycle*  wa*  an  Athenian, 
and  that  he  waa,  in  bet,  one  of  the  artiata  of  the 
lain  Athenian  school,  who  obtained  great  celebrity 
by  die  tentsal  cbannt  exhibited  in  their  work^ 
For  BOt  only  doet  Pliny  mention  Polydes  I.  in 
connection  with  CepAiiiodotas  I.  tnd  LeocbaiM, 
whom  we  know  to  hav«  been  two  of  the  most  dis- 
tingnithed  artitta  of  that  tchod;  but  he  also 
ascribes  to  Polydes  (without,  however,  specifying 
which  of  the  two)  a  eelebtated  statue  of  an  Her- 
nuqtbrodile,  a  mik  precisdy  in  keefnng  with  the 
ehaiaeter  of  the  school  whidi  produced  the  Gany- 
mede of  Leoi^ana.  (Plii.  1.0.%  SO.)  From  tin 
comparison,  then,  of  thew  two  statenoits,  tiie  in- 
finenee  is  highly  probable  that  the  Hermaphrodite 
was  the  woik  of  the  elder  Pdydes,  who  was  an 
artist  of  the  hUer  Athenian  school  of  statuary. 
Miiller  stron^y  confinu  this  view  by  the  inge- 
nioM  obeernition,  that,  in  Pliny's  alphabetical 
Into  of  artiits,  the  naaui  under  cncb  iMtar  cene 


pretty  noeh  in  the  order  of  time  ;  and  in  the  pre- 
sent inaiaoce,  the  name  oi  Polydea  comes  beiore 
those  of  Pynhns  and  of  Pboaniz,  the  disciple  o( 
LysiRHU.  iAnltiiol.d.Kmmt,il^B.2.) 

Beqwcfing  the  Hennaphredito  of  PeiydM,  it 
euinot  be  delennined  with  certain^  wkidi  e(  the 
extant  woriie  of  this  dam  tepressnta  iu  trp^  or 
whether  it  was  a  standing  or  a  recumbent 'fignro. 
The  prevailing  opinion  among  anhaeiJagista  is 
that  the  oelebmted  recumbent  Hermaphrodite,  oT 
whieh  we  have  two  slightly  difiecent  examplee,  in 
nurblei  the  one  in  the  Fhmntine  Gallery,  the  other 
in  the  Louvre  (fbrmeriy  in  the  ViUa  B^hese),  is 
copied  from  the  faroiite  ttatne  of  Polydes.  (Meyer, 
JTMu^eanUok/e,  vol.  i  ppi  9S,  99.  and  plats  9  ; 
Miiller,  ArdOaL  d.  KwaL,  §  392,  n.  '2  ;  Oaann, 
Ue/ier  ems  m  Pimfiai  A  utgayrabexa  Hermtxpkrodi- 
UmdaiMe;  and  Botttger,  f/e^iJiw  Z/ersMipiRHtitM- 
£fU«v,  in  the  JmoAAmi,  vol.  i.  pp.  342 

—866.) 

The  younger  Polydes,  tnm  the  date  assigned 
to  him  by  Pliny,  and  from  the  mention  of  a  statue 
of  Juno  1^  Polydes  in  tbe  portico  of  Octaria  at 
Rome  (Pita.  H.  AT.  zxzvi.  4.  s.  5.  §  10),  would 
seem  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  Greek  artista  who 
flourished  at  Rome  about  Uie  time  of  the  original 
erectitm  of  that  portico  by  Metellns  Maeedonieua. 
But  it  ia  evident,  on  a  careful  axamination  of  thr 
latter  passage  of  Pliny,  and  it  it  probable,  from 
the  nature  itf  the  caoe,  that  many,  if  not  most  of 
the  worics  of  ait,  with  which  Metellat  decomted 
his  portico,  wen  not  the  original  pradnetioM  of 
living  artists,  but  either  tiie  works  of  farmer 
maatem,  tmnsported  from  Greece,  or  marlde  copies 
taken  bvm  such  works.  It  contained,  for  example, 
woritt  by  Pnucitalet,  one  of  which  stood  in  the 
very  part  of  the  edifice  in  which  tbe  atatoe  by 
Polydes  waa  placed.  Henea  aiiaea  the  so^ieiea 
that  this  Pdyclea  may  be  no  ether  than  the  great 
Athenian  artiit  already  mentioned ;  that,  like  other 
statuariet  of  that  era  (Pmxitelea,  for  inatonceX  he 
wrought  in  marUe  as  well  at  in  bronta,  or  elae 
that  the  marble  statue  of  Jimo  in  the  portico  of 
Metallna  was  only  a  copy  from  one  of  his  wwks, 
and  that  Pliuy  placet  htn  erraoeontly  at  tbe  1 B6A 
Olympiad,  because,  finding  him  mentioned  among 
the  artista  whose  works  stood  in  the  portico  of 
MetaUut,  he  mistook  him  for  an  artiit  living  at 
the  period  of  ita  erection.  It  ia  true  tiiat  this  is 
nneertwn  conjecture ;  but  Pliny  it  very  apt  ta 
make  miitaket,  and  still  more  the  copyists,  espe- 
cially in  Jista  of  names,  and  a  aonnd  critic  ia  very 
reluctant  to  conaent  to  the  unnecesiaiy  multi^ia^ 
tion  of  pertont  bearing  diitinguidied  names. 

The  name,  however,  occurs  in  PaDsanias  as 
well  as  Pliny.  In  his  enumeration  of  the  statues 
of  Oljmidc  victors,  after  mentioning  atatnea  by 
Pheidias  and  Klanion,  he  says  that  another  at»- 
toary  of  the  Athenians,  Pcdydes.  the  diiciple  of 
Stndieus  tbe  Athenian,  mode  on  EphesiaQ  b<^.  n 
pancratisst,  Amyntat  the  son  of  HelWicna.  (f^ns. 
vi.  4.  §  3.  a.  6.)  It  ia  evident  from  this  passage 
that  this  Polydes  wot  a  yerj  distingoisked  Athe- 
nian artiat,  and  the  context  eoema  to  ahow  that  ha 
flouriahed  between  the  tiroea  of  PheidioB  and  Ly- 
aippus,  and  nearer  to  the  latter.  If,  therefore, 
there  were  two  artialt  of  the  name,  he  la  probably 
the  same  as  the  elder.  In  another  pawage  he 
mentions  the  ttatne  of  tbe  Olympic  victor  Age- 
sarchus,  as  the  voric  of  the  sons  of  Polydes,  whaoe 
names  be  docs  not  give,  bit  of  whom  he  prouiaes 
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to  ny  mora  in  a  labspqaeiit  put  or  his  work 
<Ti.  12.  I  3.  B.  9).  According];,  at  the  end  of 
the  diaptar  in  which  he  dewribeB  Elateia  in  Phocia, , 
after  mendoning  th«  Immle  of  Aiclepiiu,  with  the  ' 
bcwled  Uatne  of  the  god  in  it,  nwde  hj  Timocles 
and  Tintarchides,  who  w«re  of  Athenian  birth,  he 
pioceed*  to  giro  an  account  of  the  temple  of  Athena 
Cranaea,  in  which  was  a  statne  of  the  goddeu, 
tqaippti  u*if  tot  hattte,  and  with  work*  of  art 
Bpon  the  (hield  in  imitation  of  the  ihield  of  the 
Athena  of  the  Parthenon  ;  "  and  this  statue  o/ao," 
he  mys,  **  was  node  hy  the  tons  of  Polyclen** 
(PaoB.  z.  34.  §  a  s.  6— a)  From  this  pau^ 
taken  in  its  connection,  it  is  evident  that  the  sons 
of  Polvdes  were  no  other  than  Timodea  and 
Thnuondei,  and  that  theae  wen  Athenian  artisU 
«f  coDiidenMe  lepntation.  Now,  nmting  to 
PUny,  we  find  in  the  sanw  list  of  statnariet  at  the 
mvinl  of  the  art  in  OL  156,  in  which  the  name 
of  Polydea  oceara,  the  name  of  Timocles  ;  and  in 
the  paswgg  re^>ecting  the  woika  in  the  portico  of 
Oeuria,  imnwdiately  after  the  mention  of  the 
ftntne  of  Juno  by  PoVrdes,  he  toentiona  that  of 
Japiter  by  the  mhw  «f  Timafdudea,  in  the  adjacent 
temple,  tt  foQowa  that,  if  there  be  no  mistake  in 
Pliny,  the  Polyclea  of  the  two  latter  paasagea  of 
Pannniiu  (and  perhaps,  therefore,  of  the  iirst) 
was  the  yonnger  Polycles.  At  all  events,  we 
eatahlish  the  existence  of  a  family  of  AthenUn 
atatnries^  Pdydea,  his  loni  Tfanodea  and  Timar- 
diidea,  and  the  aona  «f  Tmatdiidet,  who  aither 
bdoigad  (aopponng  PHny  to  have  made  the  mis- 
take abon  mggeated)  to  the  hUer  Attic  school  of 
the  times  of  Scopes  and  Praxiteles,  or  (if  Pliny  be 
right)  to  the  period  of  that  revival  of  the  art, 
B.  c:  15^^  which  was  connected  with  the 
flaphiyinant  of  Greek  artist*  at  Rome.  (Comp, 
TiKAKSiDss  and  Tivoctn.)  There  it  s^ 
one  more  pasMge  in  which  the  name  of  Polycles 
occnra,  as  the  nuker  of  some  atatoes  of  the  Muses, 
in  bronte.  (Varro,  ap.  Nomtim,  &  v.  Dvctrt.) 

3.  Of  Adnunyttium,  a  painter,  mentioned  by 
Vitmvias  lunoi^  thoae  artists  who  deserved  fame, 
bat  who  &iled  thiongh  advene  fortune  to  attain 
toH.  (iiiPraeCSa.)  [P.  S.] 

POLY'CRATES  {no\mpirtis),  historical.  1. 
Of  Samoa,  one  of  the  moat  fortunate,  nmbitioua, 
and  treacherous  of  the  Greek  tyrants.  With  the 
•aatstance  of  his  brothers  Pantagnotns  and  Sylo- 
Bon,  he  made  himself  mtater  of  the  island  towards 
the  latter  end  of  the  reign  of  Cyrus.  At  first  he 
shared  the  supreme  power  with  hie  brothers  ;  hnt 
he  shortly  afierwaida  put  Pantagnotut  to  death 
and  banished  Syloson.  Having  thus  become  sole 
de^ot,  he  raised  a  Oeet  of  a  hundred  ships,  and 
took  a  thoosand  bowmen  into  hia  pay.  With  thia 
force  he  conqnered  teveral  of  the  ialutda,  and  even 
some  towns  on^e  main  land  ;  he  made  war  upon 
Miletus,  and  defeated  in  a  sea-fight  the  Lesbians, 
who  had  come  to  the  assistance  of  the  latter  city, 
Hia  navy  became  the  most  formidable  in  the  Gre- 
dan  world ;  and  he  formed  the  design  of  conquer- 
faig  all  the  Ionian  dties  aa  well  as  the  Idnnds  in 
the  Aegean.  He  had  formed  as  allianoe  with 
Aniasia,  king  of  Eg^  pt,  who,  however,  finally  re- 
nounced it  through  alarm  at  tiie  amasing  good  fei^ 
tune  of  Polycratea,  which  never  met  witli  any 
check  or  disaster,  and  which  therefore  was  sore, 
aooner  or  hter,  to  incur  the  envy  of  the  gnda. 
Sncb,  at  laaat,  ii  thtf  acconnt  of  Herodotna,  who 
baa  Dsmted  the  story  of  the  rupture  between 


Amaus  and  Polyciates  in  his  most  dramatic  man- 
ner. In  a  letter  which  Amasia  wrote  to  Poly- 
raates,  the  Egyptian  monarch  adrised  him  to  dirow 
away  wie  ofhis  most vahnble  posecssions, in  order 
that  he  might  thus  inflict  some  injury  upon  him- 
self. '  In  Accordance  with  tiiia  advice  Polycratee 
threw  into  the  sea  a  seal-ring  of  extraordinary 
l>eauty ;  but  in  a  few  daya  it  was  found  in  the 
belly  of  a  fish,  which  had  been  presented  to  him 
by  a  fisherman.  Thereupon  Amasia  immediately 
broke  off  hia  alliance  with  him.  Of  conrae  the 
story  is  a  fiction  ;  and  Mr.  Grote  remarks  {huL  of 
GrucAt  vol.  iv,  p.  823)  with  justice,  that  the  facts 
related  by  Herodotos  rather  lead  us  to  believe  that 
it  waa  Polycratee,  who,  with  diaracteristic  faith- 
leeaneia,  brake  aff  hia  allianea  with  Aniaiis,  find- 
ing it  more  for  hia  intwast  to  cultivate  friend^ip 
with  Cambysea,  when  the  Uttw  waa  preparing  to 
invade  Egypt,  B.C.  625.  He  aeut  to  Me  assistance 
of  the  Persian  monarch  for^  thips,  on  which  he 
placed  all  the  peraons  oppoaed  to  nis  government, 
and  at  the  same  time  privatdy  requested  Cambysea 
that  they  might  nerer  ha  allowed  to  return.  But 
these  makontent*  either  never  went  to  Egypt,  or 
found  means  to  escape  ;  they  sailed  back  to  tianwa, 
and  made  war  upon  the  tyrant,  but  wne  de* 
feated  by  the  huter.  Thereupon  they  repaired 
to  Sparta  tot  assistance,  which  was  readily  granted. 
The  Cotinthiana  likemse,  yiho  bad  a  neci^ 
canaa  of  qaarrd  agdint  the  Samians,  jirfnaa  the 
Spwtana,  and  Hmt  united  fbreea  aocomponied 
the  exiles  auled  against  Samos.  They  laid 
siege  to  the  dty  fc«  forty  days,  but  at  length  de- 
spairing of  taking  it,  they  abandoned  the  ishuid, 
and  left  the  exiles  to  shift  for  themaelvea.  The 
poww  of  Polycrates  now  became  greater  than  ever. 
The  great  wwka  whidi  Herodotus  saw  and  ad- 
mind  at  Semes  were  prabahly  executed  by  bim. 
He  lived  in  great  pomp  and  luxury,  and  like  some 
of  tt>e  other  Greek  tyrants  was  a  patron  of  litera- 
ture and  the  arts.  The  most  eminent  artists  and 
poets  found  a  ready  welcome  at  his  court ;  and  hia 
friendship  for  Anacreon  is  particularly  celebrated. 
But  in  the  midst  of  all  his  prosperity  he  fell  by  the 
most  ignominious  fiue.  Oroetea,  the  satrap  of 
Sardis,  had  for  some  reason,  which  is  quite  un- 
known, formed  a  deadly  hatred  against  Polycmtcs. 
By  false  pretences,  the  satrap  contrived  to  nllura 
him  to  the  mainland,  where  he  was  arrested  soon 
after  his  arrival,  and  crudiied,  B.a  522.  (Herod, 
iii  39—47,  64—56,  12ft— 126  ;  Thnc  i.  1.1  ( 
Atben.  xii.  p.  540.) 

2.  An  Athenian,  a  lochsgns  in  the  army  of  the 
Cyrean  Greeks,  is  mentioned  several  times  by 
Xenophon,  whom  he  defended  on  one  occasion. 
(Xen.  AmA.  iv.  5.  S  24,  T.  1.  S  16.  Tii  2.  H  17, 
29,  viL  6.8  41.) 

3.  An  Argive,  the  son  of  Mnasiadea,  descended 
from  an  illustrions  bmily  at  Argos,  came  over  to 
the  court  of  the  Egyptian  mnnaroh  Ptolemy  Philo- 
pator,  just  before  his  campaign  against  Antiochus 
III.,  in  B.  c.  217.  Pdyaates  waa  of  great  service 
in  drilling  and  eneoungisg  tha  Egyptian  tnopi, 
and  he  commanded  the  canlry  on  the  left  wing  at 
the  battle  of  Raphia,  in  b.  c.  217,  in  which  Antio- 
chna  waa  defeated,  and  which  aecured  to  Ptolemy 
the  provinces  of  Coele-Syria,  Phoenicia,  and  Pa- 
lestine. Althongb  Polycratea  waa  atill  young  he 
waa  aecond  to  no  <me,  aaya  Polybius,  in  the  king's 
court,  and  iras  accotdingly  ^pointed  by  Ptolemy 
gowmor  of  Cypmk   ^e  dating  tliis  office  at 
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diwhuged  with  the  utmoit  fidelity  and  integrity  ; 
he  Mseiued  the  Uland  for  Ptolemy  Kpiphnnva,  the 
infant  Mn  and  raeoaMor  of  PbUopator,  and  on  hia 
return  to  Alexandria  ahont  a  c.  196,  ho  brought 
with  him  a  conndemble  torn  of  money  for  the  use 
of  the  monarch.  He  waa  received  at  Alexandria 
with  great  applaaae,  and  forthwith  obtained  great 
power  fn  toe  kingdoa  i  bnt  as  he  advaneed  in 
yean,  hia  ehanctar  changed  tar  the  worae,  and  he 
Indnlged  in  erary  kind  of  vice  and  wickedneaa. 
IVo  an  ignorant  of  his  subaeqoent  career,  in  cod- 
Mqnence  of  the  Ion  of  the  later  hooka  of  Polybius  ; 
but  we  leam  from  a  fragment  of  the  hiatorian  that 
it  was  through  his  eril  advice  that  Ptoleray  took 
no  part  in  military  affiiirs,  although  he  had  reached 
the  age  of  twea^-fiva.  (Polyb.  v.  64,  65, 82,  84, 
XTu'i.  88,  xxiii.  16.) 

POLVCRATES  {IhMMpirjtt},  an  Athenian 
riietorieian  and  sophist  of  some  repute,  a  oontampo- 
rary  of  Socrates  and  lacerates,  taught  first  at  Athens 
and  afterwards  at  Cyprus.  He  is  mentioned  as  the 
teu^cr  tt  Zoilna.  He  is  named  along  with  aome 
of  the  moat  distinguiahed  orators  of  his  time  hy 
Dionysius  of  HaliCHmaasDi  (de  haeo,  e.  8,delMm. 
Eloc  c  20),  who,  howerer,  finds  great  fault  with 
his  style.  He  wrote,  I.  An  accusation  of  So- 
crates (Kanrropfa  iMitpdrovs),  which  ia  said  by 
some  writera  to  hare  been  the  ueech  delivered  by 
Melitna  at  the  trial  of  Socrates ;  Mt  as  it  contained 
allusion  to  an  event  which  occurred  sir  yean  after 
the  death  of  ^e  philosopher,  it  would  seem  to  have 
been  simply  a  declamation  on  the  subject  compoaed 
at  a  subsequent  period.  (Diog.  Laert.  ii.  36,  39, 
with  the  note  of  Mena^m  i  A^ian,  V.  H.  zi.  JO, 
with  the  note  of  Perisonius  ;  laocr.  Burim,  %  4, 
&c. ;  Quintil.  ii.  17.  §  1,  iil  1.  $  1 1  ;  Sntdas,  m.  v. 
IIiiAiMC/ian}!.)  %  Bm/alptSot  'ArOkoyla,  The 
oration  of  Isocrates,  entitled  BudrU,  is  addressed 
to  Polycnttea,  and  points  out  the  faults  which  the 
latter  hod  commilted  in  his  oration  on  this  subject 
3.  *E7inv>iia»'  9p<ianSoi\ou  {SchoL  ad  Aritl.  RheL 

C48).  4.  TlffA'AippoJiifflvy,  an  obscene  poem  on 
TO,  which  he  published  under  the  name  of  the 
poetess  Phibenis,  for  the  purpose  of  injuring  her 
reputation  (Athen.  viii.  p.  335,  c.  d.).  It  is  doubt- 
ful whether  the  above-mentioned  Polycintea  is 
the  same  as  the  Polycrates  who  wrote  a  work  on 
Laeonia  {AoKtmici)  referred  to  by  Athanaeni  (i*. 
p.  1S9»  d.).  Spengel  supposes  that  the  rhetorician 
Polycntea  la  the  author  of  the  Pmityyric  on 
Htiem,  which  has  come  down  to  us  as  the  work  of 
Oor^as.  ( Westermaun,  OtKkichta  der  Grieeh. 
Bertdttamitii,  |  £0,  D.  22.) 

POLY'CRATES(noAi«(p(iTiii).  1.  A  statuary, 
whom  Pliny  mentions  among  those  who  made 
aiilHas  et  armatat  «t  vemUoret  mMertfioanietqiu  {H. 
N.  xxziT.  8.  s.  19.  8  34).  There  ii  a  fiagiaent  of 
a  Hermes  in  the  Villa  Mattei,  bearing  ths  nnti- 
lated  inscription, 

TlHOeEOSAeH.... 

nOATKP  

on  which  slight  basis  Visconti  rests  the  hypothesis 
that  Polycnttea  was  an  Athenian  artist,  contem- 
porary with  Timothena,  and  that  the  Hermes  in 
qnesUon  was  a  copy  of  a  bronae  statue  of  Timo- 
theus  by  Polycrates.  A  simpler  hypothesis  would 
be  to  complete  the  inscription  thns,  Ti;u^9<ot  'Afrrt- 
Mub«  ifi^t^t,  TloKvKpirnt  iwatfi.  {Atonu.n.  Mat- 
ttf  .ToL  iiL  n.  116  ;  Visomta,  /onb  OncftA,  vol  L 
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p.  150,  n. ;  B.  Roehetta,  Zstfr*  &  M,  Sekon,  pp. 

389—390.) 

2.  An  engraTer  of  precious  stones,  known  by  an 
inscription  on  a  gem  representing  Eros  and  Psydie. 
(Monette,  TVaitt,  ^e.  vol.  i.  p.  421  ;  B.  Rochette. 
Letin  a  Af.  Sr^m,  p.  149.)  [P.  3.] 

POLY'CHITUS  (noA^fxrot),  of  Hendae  in 
^dly,  wrote  a  wmk  oo  Dionyains,  the  tynat  at 
Syracose,  whidi  ia  referred  to  by  Diogenes  I«)btiaa 
(ii.  63).  Aristotle  likewise  quotes  a  work  by  Po- 
lycntus  on  Sicilian  affiurs,  in  poetry  {Mirab,  Anf 
eult.  1 1 2),  which  is  probably  the  same  woric  as  the 
one  referred  to  by  Diogenes.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  this  Polycritus  is  the  same  person  as  the 
PolycrituB  who  wrote  on  the  East,  and  whose  wotfc 
ia  referred  to  Strabo  (zr.  p.  735%  PlutHdi 
(.4^  46),  Antigonns  of  Caryatna  (c.  160,  or  1 35, 
ed.  Weatermann),  and  aa  one  of  the  writera  from 
whom  Pliny  corniced  the  1 1  th  and  12thboekaof 
his  Natunl  History. 

POLY'CRITUS  {UoK^mroi),  a  physician  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxea  Mnemon,  king  of  Persia, 
in  the  fourth  oentnry  b.o.  (Pint  .j4rlac.  31  >. 
He  was  a  naUve  of  Mende  in  Macedonia,  and  not 
a  son  of  Mendaeus,"  as  Fabricina  atatea  {BibL 
Or.  ToL  xiii.  p.  376,  ed.  vet.).         £ W.  A.  0.] 

POLY'CRITUS  (HoAiiKptTOt).  a  mythical  ar- 
chitect, mentioned  by  the  Paeudo- Plutarch,  in  con- 
nection with  the  story  of  Poemander.  (QuasaC. 
Gra«.37,p.299.c)  [P.S.] 

POLYCTOR  (noAdirr«f>).  ].  A  ion  of  Ae- 
gyptus  and  Caliande.  (ApoUod.  ii.  1.  |  5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Ptarclans,  prince  of  Ithaok  A  place 
in  Ithaca,  Polyctorinni,  was  believed  to  liai«  de- 
rived its  name  from  him.  (Horn.  Od.  xviL  207  } 
EusUth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1815.) 

There  ia  one  more  mythical  personage  of  this 
name.  (Horn.  Od.  xviiL  298.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYDAMAS  (noAvS^MOf),  a  am  of  Pan- 
thous  and  Phnntts,  was  a  Trojan  hero,  a  fiiead  of 
Hector,  and  brother  of  Eophorbus.  (Horn.  It.  xL 
37,  xvL  535,  xrii,  40.)  [L.  S.] 

POLY'DAMAS  (IIoiAiAviaO-  1-  Of  Sco- 
tusta  in  Thessaly,  son  of  Nicias,  conquered  in  the 
Pancratium  at  the  Olympic  gamea,  in  01.  93,  b.c 
408.  His  siae  was  immense,  and  the  moat  mar- 
vellous atones  are  related  of  his  strength,  how  he 
killed  without  aims  a  huge  and  fierce  lion  on 
mount  Olympus,  how  be  stopped  a  chariot  at  faQ 
gallop,  &c  His  reputation  led  the  Persian  king, 
Doreius  Ocbus.  to  invite  him  to  his  court,  where  he 
performed  airoilar  feats.  (Euseb.  'EM.  dA.  p^  41  ; 
PniiB.  vi.  5,  vii.  27.  §  6,  who  calls  him  TloukMfm ; 
Died.  Fragm,  vol.  ii.  p.  640,  ed.  Wesseling; 
Lucian,  (^modo  HitL  conterih.  35,  et  alibi ; 
Suidaa,  t,  v.  noAfdiffiai  ;  Kranae,  CVyaipta,  p.  360.) 

2.  Of  PharsaluB  in  Theaaaly,  was  entrusted  by 
his  fellow- citisena  about  b.  c-  375,  with  the  supreme 
government  of  their  native  town.  Polydamaa 
nmed  an  alliance  witfa  Sparta,  with  whien  attta 
hie  fiunily  liad  long  been  connected  1^  the  bonds 
of  public  hospitality  ;  but  he  aoon  after  entered 
into  a  treaty  with  Jason  of  Pherae.  The  history 
of  this  treaty  is  related  elsewhere  [Vol,  II,  p.  354, 
b.].  On  the  murder  of  Jason  in  a.  c  370,  his 
brother  Polyphron,  who  succeeded  to  hia  power, 
pttt  to  death  Ptdjdaiaaa  and  eight  other  moat  dis- 
tinguiahed dtiaena  of  Pharaalus.  (Xea.  HtO.  ri. 
1.|2,&c.  vi.  4.8  34,) 

POLYDAMNA  (noxAo^X  the  wife  of  king 
Thon  in  Egypt;  ahe  gave  Helen  a  remedy  1^ 
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yMA  the  could  mtba  aof  griaf  or  anger.  (Hoin. 
Oi.if.2S8.)  lUS.] 

POLTDECTES  (IMMmr^t),  a  urn  of  M^- 
DM  and  kitw  oC  tlw  ialand  of  Seriphoa,  fa  called 
ftlmlharfDie^  (PiDd./yL  xiL  U  ;  Apollod. 
L  9.  §  6  ;  Stnb.  £  p.4B7i  Zenob.  i.  il  ;  Paus. 
t22.|6.)  [L.S.] 

POLTDECTES  (IbAvMmit),  the  idxth  or 
wmth  king  of  Sparto  in  tbe  Pnelid  line,  wai 
the  ddnt  ion  of  Euiomut,  the  brother  of  Lycnigna 
the  kwsirer,  and  the  &ther  of  ChariUui,  who  anc- 
ceeded  him.  Herodotna,  contiary  to  the  other  au- 
thoritiea,  makes  Polydectei  the  father  of  Eunomut. 
(PInL  2>u  3  ;  Paan  iii.  7.  8  2  ;  Hend.  viii.  131.) 
[Eunomusl] 

POLYDECTES,  a  mlptor  who  lived  at  Rome 
imder  the  earlier  emperors,  and  wrought  in  con- 
jonetion  with  Heimolaui.  Theie  two  were  among 
the  artiitt  who  "filled  the  palace  of  the  Caetara 
on  the  Pdatine  with  moat  approved  worka.**  (Plin. 
aif.  nxri.  5.  •.  4.  S  11-)  [P-S-] 

POLYDEGMON  or  POLTDECTES  (noX». 
Wfywr  or  noXiiUiFnit),  that  ia,  **the  one  who 
■aceim  many,"  oceora  as  a  aumame  of  Ilndes 
(Horn.  Jfymm.  m  Or.  481 ;  AcKhyl.  Prom. 
ISS.)  [L.  S.] 

POLTDEUCES  {IbAvMiens),  one  of  the 
IXoBcori,  U  commooly  called  Pollnx  and  the  twin- 
brother  of  Caitor.  (Hom.  IL  iii.  237 ;  Apollod. 
ui  II.  I  ]  ;  comp.  Dioscurl)  [LiS.] 

P0LYDEUCE3,  literary.  [Polluj.] 

POLYDO'RA  (noAvSifpa).  1.  A  daughter  of 
Oceanna  and  Thetya.  (Hea.  TAnw.  364.) 

Sl  The  mother  of  Idaa  and  Lyncnia.  (SchoL 
ad  AfUbm.  lOod.  L  151.) 

3.  A  datuhter  irf  DaDims  and  the  wife  of  Pe- 
neiiu,  by  whom  the  became  the  mother  of  Dryops. 
(SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rkod.  i.  1212;  Anton.  Lib. 
32.) 

4.  The  daughter  of  Meleager  and  Cleopatra, 
was  mairied  to  ProteMhiaa,  after  wboae  death  abo 
was  so  nneh  affected  by  grief  that  the  made  away 
with  betaelC  (Pani.  iv.  2.  |  5.) 

B.  A  daughter  of  Peleua  and  Polymela,  wa>  a 
aiater  of  Achillea,  and  married  to  Spaicjieiui  or 
Boma,  by  whom  she  became  the  mnthrr  of  Menea- 
thina.  (Horn.  IL  xn.  176  ;  Apollod.  iii.  1 3.  §  4 ; 
Enatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  821.)  [L.  S.J 

POLYDCRUS  {lloXSimpoi).  1.  A  aou  of 
Cadmai  and  Hannonia,  waa  king  of  Thebea,  and 
huaband  of  Nycteia,  by  whom  he  became  the 
father  of  LabdacuB.  (Hea.  Tieog.  978  ;  Apollod. 
iii.  4.  S  2,  £.  §  A ;  Paoi.  iL  eLS2,ix.&Sl. 
&b  ;  Herod,  v.  £9.) 

2.  The  yoongest  among  the  mus  of  Priam  and 
Laotoe,  was  slain  by  Achillea.  (Hom.  R.  xx.  406, 
Jkc,  xziL  46,  &&)  The  tragic  poeto  (aee  Eurip. 
Uee,  3)  cnll  him  a  aon  of  Priam  and  Hecabe. 
When  Ilium  waa  on  the  point  of  falling  into  the 
hands  of  the  Qreeka,  Priam  entmated  his  aon 
Polydorns  and  a  huge  sum  of  money  to  Polymestor 
or  Polyiime»tor,  king  of  the  Thraeian  Cheraoneaoa ; 
but  after  the  deatniction  of  Troy,  Polymestor 
killed  Polydorns  for  the  parpose  of  getting  pos- 
session  of  his  treasures,  and  cast  his  body  into  the 
■elk  His  body  waa  afterwards  washed  upon  the 
floaat,  whflta  it  was  fimnd  and  reeogniaed  by  his 
mother  Hecaba,  who  together  with  other  Trojan 
o^tiTes  took  vengeance  upon  Polymcitor  by 
ki&ing  his  two  ebildrrn,  and  putting  otit  his  eyes. 
{fm^Hee,t.c.,  1050  j  Virg.  .acn.  iii  49,  4(c  ; 
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Or.  Mtt.  zHL  432,  &&,  536  ;  Pint  PanU.  udm. 
24.)    Another  tradition  atataa  that  Polydoraa 

waa  entrusted  to  hb  dater  Iliona,  who  waa  married 
to  Polymestor,  and  who  waa  to  njneata  him.  She 
acoordmgly  brought  him  up  as  her  own  aon,  while 
ahe  made  every  one  else  believe  that  her  own  ion 
Dei^bilua  or  DeTpylus  was  Polydorns.  The 
OrMlts  detennined  to  destroy  the  race  of  Priam 
sent  to  Polymestor,  promising  him  Electia  for  bis 
wife,  and  a  large  amonnt  of  gold,  if  he  would  kill 
Polydorns.  Polymestor  was  prevuled  upon,  and 
he  accordingly  slew  hla  own  son  instead  of  Puly 
dome.  The  true  P<dydonis  having  afWwardn 
learnt  the  real  intenUon  of  Polymestor  persuaded 
his  sister  Iliona  to  kill  Polymestor.  (Hygin.  Fab. 
109,  240 :  Horat.  SaL  ii.  3.  61  ;  Cic  7^  i.  44, 
Aead.  ii.  27.)  According  to  a  third  tradition,  lastly, 
Polymestor,  who  was  attacked  by  the  Greeks, 
delivered  up  Polydorns  to  than  in  order  to  secure 
their  leaving  him  in  peace.  The  Qreeka  wanted 
to  gal  possession  of  Helen  in  his  staid,  bat  as  the 
Trojans  refused  to  make  the  exchange,  the  Greeks 
stoned  Polydorns  to  death  under  the  very  walls  of 
Troy,  and  his  body  was  delivered  up  to  Helen. 
(Diet  CreL  ii.  18,  22,  27.) 

3.  One  of  the  Epigoni,  a  son  of  Hippmtedon. 
(Pans.  iL  20.  g  4  ;  comp.  Adrastus,)  [L.  S.1 

POLYDOOIUS  {noAi»wf»r].  1.  The  tenth  or 
eleventh  king  of  Sparta  in  thoEuiysthenid  Ihw,  was 
the  aon  of  Aicamenes  and  the  btber  of  Eurycntea, 
who  succeeded  him.  This  king  lived  in  the  time 
of  the  first  Meaaenian  war,  and  assisted  in  bringing 
it  to  aconclusion,  B.C.  734.  He  was  murderea  by 
Polemarchus,  a  Spartan  of  high  Gunily ;  but  hia 
name  whs  precious  among  his  people  on  account  of 
hia  justice  and  kindneai.  They  porchased  his 
house  of  his  widow  ;  and  the  magistrates  in  futuro 
sealed  all  public  documents  with  his  image.  Ssveral 
constitutional  changes  were  introduced  by  him  and 
his  colleague  Theopompus  ;  and  Plutarch  says  that 
PolydorUB  increaaed  uia  number  of  the  ^Mrtan 
lots.  It  b  furthn  stated  that  Cntona  and  the 
Episephyrian  Locri  were  founded  in  his  nign. 
Herod.  TiL  204  ;  Paua.  iii.  3.  §§  1—3,  ill  II.  % 
0,iii.  12.  §  3,  iv.  7.  §  7,  viii.  52.  §  I  ;  Plut.  Lye. 
6,8.) 

2.  The  brother  of  .Tason  of  Pherae,  Tagua  of 
Theasaly,  obtained  the  supreme  power  along  with 
his  brother  Polyphron,  on  the  death  of  Jason  in 
&C.  370.  But  shortly  afterwards  as  the  two 
brothers  were  on  a  journey  to  Larissa,  Polydorus 
died  suddenly  in  the  night,  assassinated,  as  it  was 
ntpposed,  by  Polyphron  (Xen.  litU.  vi.  4.  g  33). 
Diodoma  makea  a  mistake  in  stating  (xv.  61)  that 
Polydorus  waa  killed  by  another  brother  Alexander, 
who  afterwards  became  tyrant  of  Pherae  ;  for  this 
Alexander  was  the  nephew,  and  not  the  brother  of 
Polydorus  and  Polyphron.  (PInL  Pdm.  t,  29.) 
[See  Vol  I.  p.  124.] 

POLYDO'RUS,  a  diaUngoUied  sculptor  of 
Rhodes,  was  one  of  the  associatet  of  Agesander,  in 
the  execution  of  the  celebrated  group  of  the  Lao- 
coon  ;  and  was  not  improbably  the  son  of  Ages- 
ander,aince  there  la  a  tradition  that  Agesander  made 
the  figure  of  Laocoon  in  the  group,  and  hia  sons 
thoseof  theaonaof  Laocoon.  Tin  age  of  Polydorus 
depends  of  ooiirse  on  the  date  assigned  to  the  Lao- 
coon: if  Thiersch  be  right  he  lived  at  Roma  under 
Titus  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  4.  e.  5.  §  1 1  ;  Aoiauf* 
dbr).  H«  ia  alio  mentioned  by  Pliny,  unless  an 
earlier  artiat  of  the  same  name  be  intended,  among 
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ttetnarie*  in  bfonu  who  mode  od/eAw  et  armaloi 
et  vemlom  aaor^iBamitifie.  {If.  iV.  xxxxv.  ft.  a. 
IK.  S  a4.)  [P.&j 

POLYEIDES  (noAvflSiiO,  ftOreek  phjiiciftn 
who  mtut  have  lived  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Chriat,  ai  he  ii  quoted  by  Celius*  {De  Afod. 
V.  20.  §  2,  26.  S  '^^  7.  %  3,  pp.  100, 
127)  and  Andnmiachus  (ap.  Oal  De  Chmpoi.  Afo- 
dieoM.  aw.  Om.  t.  12,  vol.  xiii.  p.  834).  He  op- 
pean  ta  have  written  a  pharmkceu^nl  work,  as 
his  medical  foranlae  are  MsveFol  timet  referred  to 
by  Oolcn  {De  AfeA.  Afed.  t.  6,  vi.  3,  vol.  z.  pp. 
330,  405,  Ad  Giaue.  ds  Math,  MmL  ii.  3.  U,  toL 
xi.  ppi  87i  137f  Db  SimpSa,  Mtdkam,  Temper,  ae 
Faadt,  X.  2.  3  13,  vol.  xil.  p.  276,  De  Compot. 
Mediaatn,  tec.  Gen.  iii.  3,  vol  xiiL  p.  6 1 3),  Caeliiu 
AuroUanua  {De  Morii.  AaU,  iii.  3,  a,  pp.  186, 
198),  PauluB  Aegioeta  (iv.  25,  vii.  12,  pp.  £14, 
663),  A^tius  (iii.  1.  48,  ir.  2.  50, 58,  iv.  4.  (14,  ppi 
504,  715,  725,  809),  Oribasius  {Ad  Euaap.  iv. 
128,  p.  674), aad  Nicolnus  Hyrepsua  {De  Compo*. 
Mcdieam.  xM.  44,  p.  788).  [W.  A.  G.] 

POLYEIDUS,  artist    [PolyIous  ] 

POLYF.UCTUS  (noAifcvKTot).  1.  An  Athe- 
nian orator,  delivered  tha  speech  against  Socrates 
at  hit  trial,  which,  however,  was  con^osed  bj 
some  one  else  (Diog.  La&t.  iL  38).  Antiphon 
wrote  a  speech  against  this  PtrfyeuetOL  (Bukker, 
Anted.  Gr.  vol.  i.  p.  82.) 

2.  An  Athenian  orator  of  the  demus  Spbettus, 
was  a  politiuAl  friend  of  Demosthenes,  with  whom 
he  worked  in  resisting  the  Macedonian  party  and 
in  .urging  the  people  to  make  war  against  Philip. 
Hence  we  find  him  accused  akng  with  Demosthenes 
of  receiving  bribes  from  Haipalna  (Diiiarch.  c  Dem. 

E.  129).  Polyeuctos  was  rety  corpulent,  at  which 
is  adversary  Pbocion  made  himself  merry  (Plut. 
Pioe.  9)y  and  his  love  of  luxury  was  attacked  by 
the  OHUe  poet  Annzandridea  (Alhen.  iv.  p.  1 6fi,  d.). 
The  oraiioos  of  Polyenctat  an  lefemd  to  by  Aris- 
totle {Wiet.  iii.  10.  |  7)  and  Diogenes  L«grtiua  (vl 
23);  and  a  fragment  of  his  oration  against  Do- 
nuides  is  preserved  by  Apsines  {Hhet.  p.  706,  ed. 
Aid.).  For  further  pordculara  see  Dem.  PhUipp. 
UL  p.  129  ;  PlnL  Dem.  10,  Phoe.  5,  Mlae  X.  Onti. 
pp.  841,  ew,  844,  C,  846,  &,  PoliL  Prate,  p.  803, 
c  ;  and  among  modem  writers,  Bnhnkent  Hitt, 
CHlica  OraL  Graec  pp.  80,  81  ;  Westermann, 
Oeech.  d.  GriedL  BtrtdUamieiU,  §  53,  n.  5,  6. 

POLYEUCTUS  (npA^iMCTot),  on  Athenian 
statuary,  who  made  the  statue  of  Demosthenes 
which  the  Athenians  set  up  in  the  Agora,  after  the 
watot's  death.  (Pseudo-PIut.  Vit.  X.  Oral.  p. 
847,  a.)  [P.S.] 

POLYGNOTUS  (noAiSywroi),  one  of  the 
most  celebrated  Greek  painters,  was  a  native  of  the 
ishind  of  Thasos,  and  was  honoured  with  the  citi- 
leitship  of  Atliena,  on  which  aceoant  he  is  soim- 
times  called  an  Athenian.  He  belonged  to  a  family 
of  artists,  who  had  their  origin  in  Thosos,  but  came 
to  Athens,  and  there  pmcUsed  their  art.  They 
probably  derived  their  art,  like  most  of  the  painters 
in  the  islands  of  the  Aegean,  from  the  Ionian 
school.  His  bther,  A^aopkon,  was  also  his  in- 
structor in  his  ut ;  he  bad  a  bnther,  named  Aris- 


*  In  some  editions  of  Celaus  he  is  called  Poly- 
ins,  or  Pofybiui ;  but  upon  comparison  of  these 
passages  with  the  othw  authors  who  mention  him, 
it  appears  most  probaUa  that  tha  true  rending  is 


tophtm  ;  and  there  was,  very  probably,  a  younger 
Aglaophon,  the  son  of  Aristophon,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Aldbiades ;  so  that  we  han  the 
following  geneakigj : — 


Poljgtwtai  Ariatophoo. 

AghK^hon,  about  n.  c.  4 1 5. 

(Horpocr.,  Said.,  Phot  s.  tP.  noAvyiwroi ;  Plat, 
Gory.  p.  448,  b.,  and  SchoL ;  Tlieoptumt.  c^.  l^m. 
H.  If.  viL  56.  s.  57 ;  Plin.  ff.  Jf.  xxxy.  9.  s.  35, 

36.  I  I  ;  Quintil.  xil  10.  §  3  ;  Dio  Chrysost. 
Orai.  Iv.  p.  558,  b. ;  Simon.  £j>.  76.  s.  82,  op. 
Brtutdt.  Anal.  vol.  i.  p.  142,  Anth.  Pal.  ix.  700  ; 
Aglaophon;  Aribtophon  ;  Sillig,  OaL  Art.  a. 
w.  AgUx^Jum,  AriatMthm,  Polxpiohu.) 

With  respect  to  the  time  nt  which  Polrgnotus 
lived,  Pliny  only  stitUs  indoBnitely,  that  he  floa- 
nahed  before  the  90th  Olympiad,  b.  c.  420.  which 
is  with  Pliny  an  cm  in  the  history  of  the  art  (Plin, 
//.  N.  XXXV.  9.  f.  35 :  from  the  context  of  this 
ptssnge  it  would  follow  that  Polygnotus  lived  after 
Panarnut,  which  is  certainly  incorrect).  A  much 
more  definita  indkation  of  his  time  is  obtained 
from  the  statements  of  Plutarch  {Om.  4]  ni^iecting 
the  intimacy  of  Polygnotus  with  Cimon  and  his 
sister  Elpinice,  which,  taken  in  connection  with 
the  lact  (MT  Cimoo*s  subjugation  of  Thasos,  renders 
almost  certain  the  opinion  of  Milller  (de  PUdiaw 
VUa,  p.  7),  that  Polygnotne  accompanied  Cimoa 
to  Athens  on  that  general's  return  from  the  expe- 
dition against  Thasoa,  which  is  in  itself  one  ofthose 
happy  conjectures  that  almost  canr  convicUon 
with  them,  even  wben  sustuued  by  nr  less  direct 
evidence  than  we  possess  in  this  case.*  Accord- 


*  The  objection  against  this  view,  derived  flma 
a  story  told  about  Elpinice,  would  scarcely  desnva 
attention,  were  it  not  for  the  importance  which  has 
been  attached  to  it  by  such  critics  as  I<eaaing,  Bot- 
tiger,  and  others  of  less  note.  Polygnotus,  we  are 
told,  fell  in  love  with  Cimon's  sister,  Elpinice,  and 

Ehced  her  portrait  among  the  Trojan  wonen,  in 
is  picture  in  the  Poedle  (Pint.  CVm.  4).  Nov, 
not  only  does  it  appear  that  Elpinice  mnst  at  this 
time  bave  been  nearly  fort^r  years  old  (not,  cer- 
tainly, a  very  formidable  objection  in  itself]i,  bat 
it  is  also  related  th^t,  only  two  years  Utw  (b.  a 
461),  Pericles  answered  an  appal  which  Elpinice 
made  to  him  on  behalf  of  her  brother  Cimon,  by 
calling  her  an  old  woman  I  (PiuL  Gm.  14,  Per. 
10.)  The  whole  story  is  suspicious,  for  Plutarch 
tells  it  again  as  having  happened  twenty-two  years 
later,  when,  certainly,  tlie  ajmellation  wonld  be  fi» 
more  appo^iate  (Per.  28).  Bnt,  even  if  the  story 
were  true,  It  is  absaid  to  Mke  the  joraasai  of  P»- 
riclea  as  an  ac/ual  fact,  uid  to  rest  upon  It  the 
argument  that  Polygnotus  most  have  been  in  love 
with  Elpinice  when  she  was  younger,  and  there- 
fore must  have  flourished  at  an  eatfier  period  than 
that  at  which  all  other  indications,  direct  and  in- 
direct, lead  OS  to  plaeo  him.  Bendea,  Platarch 
only  mentions  the  storr  of  his  love  (or  Bpinioe  aa  a 
ntmtmr^  and  he  even  hints  that  it  was  a  nalicions 
rumour.  The  known  connection  of  Polygnotus 
with  Cimon  is  quite  enough  to  aooount  but  his 
hoBooring  his  patron's  sister  with  a  place  in  «w  of 
his  great  paintings. 
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lud  to  this  view,  Polygnotiu  came  to  Athens  in 
OL  79.  2,  e.  c.  463,  at  which  time  he  miut  hftve 
been  iliradjr  an  utiat  of  Hme  lepatation,  nnce 
Cnmm  tlioi^t  bm  worthy  of  bit  ^tmuge.  He 
maj-,  theiefbre,  haTfl  been  between  twenty-6ve  and 
thii^-fire  jean  old,  or  even  older ;  aiid  this  aneei 
peiftctly  witb  the  lUgfat  indicationa  we  bare  of  the 
Wngtb  oif  tune  dnriag  which  he  6oiuuhed  at  Atheni. 
For  we  learn  finin  Paasaniai  (i.  22.  §  6)  that 
then  was  a  leriei  of  paintings  by  Polygnotna  ia  a 
chamber  attached  to  the  Propybwa  of  the  Acro- 
polis ;  and  although  it  is  pombU^  m  these  were 
probably  pand  pieturee,  that  they  might  have  been 
painted  befim  toe  arectioa  of  the  baildiiv  ia  which 
they  wen  phcediyat,  fimi  the  deactiptuHi  of  Pan- 
anntas,  and  from  all  that  we  know  of  the  oiual 
praetiGe  is  the  decnation  of  pnblic  bnildii^  at  this 
period,  it  )«  &r  more  probable  that  they  were 
pointed  ezineMly  Ibr  the  building.  Now  the  Pro- 
pylaea  were  ctaamenced  in  b.  a  437,  and  completed 
iR  KC.  432,  ao  that  the  age  of  Polygnotna  is 
hmt^t  down  almoat  to  the  bagjnning  Ibe  Pelo- 
ponneani  war.  Again,  fai  the  Gotyin  of  Plato, 
"■Ariatophop.  the  aon  of  Aglaopbon,  and  hia 
lather,"  an  nfened  to  in  a  way  which  implies 
that  they  woe  two  of  the  moat  diitingoiahed 
painters  then  living  {Gorg.  p.  448,  b.,  comp. 
Schol.*).  Now  the  probable  data  of  the  Oorviaa 
is  about  OL  88.  2,  427—426,  which  is  wiuiin 
•ix  yean  of  ^  date  assigned  by  Pliny  as  that 
brj\>n  vUdt  Pdygnotoa  flourished.  Hence  we  may 
conclude  that  the  period  dariiqt  which  Polygnotua 
UtwI  at  Athena,  «raa  from  &  c.  463  to  about  426  ; 
aod  aaauming  hia  age,  at  bis  death,  to  have  been 
about  65,  the  data  laS  his  birth  would  just  about 
aunoda  with  that  of  the  battle  6i  Manthoa  ;  or 
ba  may  line  bem  eomewhat  <ddar,  ao  we  can  hardly 
aappoae  him  to  have  been  much  lass  thui  thirty 
at  the  time  of  his  migration  to  Athena.  At  all 
enota,  his  birth  may  be  aafely  placed  vwy  near 
the  b^iuning  of  the  fifth  century  a.  c  The  period 
ef  his  greateat  artistic  acttrity  at  Athens  aeems  to 
have  been  that  which  elasaed  from  his  removal  to 
AAens  468)  to  the  death  of  C^mon  (b.c. 

449),  who  employed  him  in  the  pictorial  decoraUon 
of  the  public  buildings  with  which  he  began  to 
«d«ii  the  d^.  such  as  the  temple  of  Theaaua,  the 
ABaceiun,  and  die  Poecileh  The  iea«ni  why  we 
hava  no  mention  of  him  in  camcction  with  the  still 
more  magnificent  works  which  were  erected  in  the 
aabaequeat  period,  ander  the  administration  of 
Periclea  and  the  aaperistendence  of  Pbeidias,  is 
probably  because  he  had  left  Athena  during  this 
period,  with  lha  other  ar^ts  who  had  undertaken 
the  deccntion  of  the  boildinga  connected  with  the 
great  temple  at  Delphi ;  fiv  there  we  know  that 
aone  of  hia  greatest  worka  were  executed.  It  ap- 
pears, however,  from  the  passage  of  Pansaniaa 
alnady  cited,  that  ha  returned  to  Athena  about 
m.  c.  435,  to  execute  hia  puntinga  in  the  Propylaea. 
He  also  worked  at  Plataeae  and  at  Theapiae  (aee 
bdav). 

The  abofe  conaideTadona  respecting  the  date  of 
Polygnotaa  lead  to  the  very  nitereating  result,  that 

*  It  ii^  of  course,  almoat  useless  to  ape^date  on 
the  naaen  why  the  name  of  Polygnotns  is  not 
qiedfied.  It  may  have  been  on  account  ot  hia 
mebrity ;  or  it  may  have  been  that  ha  was  grow- 
ing old,  and  that  bis  brother  Ariitophon  was,  juat 
at  the  tine,  men  befare  the  public  eye. 


he  was  exactly  contemporaneooa  with  PheWaa, 
having  been  bom  about  the  aame  time,  hariag 
sorrived  btm  enl^  a  few  years,  and  having 
nenced  hia  ardatic  career  about  the  same  peiioit : 
for,  not  to  insist  on  the  probability  that  Pneidka 
had  some  share  in  the  works  at  the  temple  ef 
Theseus,  we  know  that  both  artists  worked  at 
about  the  sane  time  for  the  temple  of  AtbeM 
Ateia  at  Plataeae,  where  Polygnotus  (in  oo»- 
junction  with  Onatas)  painted  uie  walls  <^  the 
portico,  and  Pheidiaa  made  the  aerolith  statue  ef 
the  goddesa:  the  date  of  these  works  may  bo 
assumed  to  have. been  about  b.c.  460,  oralitde 
later.  Again,  aboot  the  rod  of  tfadr  career,  we 
find,  at  the  Propylaea,  the  paintinga  of  Polygnotua 
deconting  the  latest  edifices  which  were  erected 
under  the  anperintendence  of  Pheidiaa.  Thus,  it 
appem  that  the  causfs  which  Reduced  that  sud- 
den advance  in  the  formative  art  of  statnan,  of 
which  Pheidiaa  was  the  leader,  produced  uso  a 
similar  advance  in  the  representative  art  <tf  paint- 
ing, as  practised  by  Polygnotni.  The  oeiiMa  of 
the  tnmHal  deodopmtal  idtmik  art  were  identical, 
under  the  effect  of  the  same  influences.  What 
those  influences  were,  has  been  very  fitlly  ex- 
plained under  Phbidus.  But,  it  may  be  said, 
from  all  that  we  know  of  the  style  of  Polygnotua, ' 
the  advance  the  one  art  does  not  seem  to  have 
corresponded  precisely  to  that  of  the  other,  for 
Pheidias  brought  his  art  to  perfection ;  bnt  no  one 
supposes  that  the  worits  of  Polygnotus  exhibited 
the  art  of  painting  in  any  thing  like  perfection. 
This  has,  in  fnct,  been  adduced  by  eminent  ar- 
cbaeologiats,  such  as  Bottiger,  u  a  reason  for 
placing  Polygnotua  about  ten  years  earlier.  The 
nply  is,  that  the  objection  reats  on  a  cmifhdon 
between  two  vny  difinent  thinga,  the  art  of 
painting,  as  developed  by  all  the  acceasoiy  re- 
finementa  and  illusions  of  perspective  and  fore- 
shortening, elaboiate  and  diamatic  comporitioa, 
varied  eflecte  of  light  and  shade,  and  great  diverri- 
ties  of  tone  and  colourii^,  and,  on  the  other  hand, 
the  men  repreaentation  on  a  flat  snrbce,  with 
the  addition  of  eobnrs,  of  fignies  similar  to  those 
which  the  statuary  produces  in  their  actual  form  in 
a  solid  substance :  in  one  word,  it  is  a  confusion 
between  the  art  of  Apellea  and  the  art  of  Poly- 
gnotna,  which  diftred  avw  auaa  Cmn  one  another 
Uian  the  latta  did  from  such  scvlntorea  as  the 
baa-reliefs  of  Ph^aleia  or  the  Paruenon.  The 
painting  of  Polygnotua  was  essentially  ttatnetqiu ; 
and  this  sort  of  punting  it  is  probable  that  he 
brought  nearly,  if  not  quite,  to  perfection,  by  the 
ideal  expression,  the  accurate  dnwing,  and  the 
improved  colouring  whidi  characterised  hia  wecka, 
thoui^  he  made  no  attempt  to  avail  hnnadf  ef  tha 
hifiher  accessories  of  the  art,  the  discovery  of 
which  was  reaerved  for  a  later  period.  The  difiw- 
ence  ia  clearly  indicated  by  Cicero,  when  ha  aaya 
that  Polygnotus,  and  Timanthea,  and  other  artisU 
who  used  but  few  colours,  wen  admired  for  their 
forms  and  outlines,  but  that  in  Echion,  Nieoma- 
chus,  Protogenes,  and  Apelles,  timig  had 

reached  perfection.    {BnU.  18.) 

So  fully  did  the  ancients  recofmise  the  position 
of  Polygnotus,  as  the  head  of  this  perfected  style 
of  statueaque  painting,  that  Theophnstus  ascribed 
to  him  the  invention  of  the  whole  art.  (Plin.  f/.lf. 
vik  56.  a.  57.)  In  how  ftr  thu  atatement  ia  in- 
correct, and  what  atepa  had  been  taken  in  the  art 
before  the  time  of  Polygnotua,  m^y  be  seen  in  the 
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ntide  PainUng  in  tha  DUiimary  q/  GnA  and 

The  improveipenta  which  Polrgnotua  effected  in 
puotinc  deKribed  by  Pliny  very  brieily  and 
nnistituctorily.  (//.  M  xxxr.  if,  >.  35.)  Among 
theM  improvemenu  were,  opening  the  mouth, 
showing  the  teeth,  and  varying  the  expreBsion  of 
the  eountennnce  from  iu  andent  atiffneu.  He 
was  the  fifit  who  punted  women  with  brilliant 
(or  tnniparmt)  drapenr  (bojtb  tMte),  and  wiUi 
*ari^led  head-dreaeca  (mUrit  wwfcotorifem) ;  and, 
gmenilly,  b«  waa  the  firat  who  contributed  much 
to  the  adTRncement  of  painting  (ptmrimumgw 
ficturtto  primus  eoiUalil).  Lncian  alio  select*  hi^ 
figurea  as  modeli  of  excellence  for  the  beauty  of 
the  cye-btowa,  the  blnsh  upon  the  cheeka  (aa  in 
bia  Caaaudn  in  the  Leiche  at  Delphi),  and  the 
graoethlneaa  of  the  dnperies.  {Defmag,7,  rolii. 
p.  466).  Theae  atatements  of  Pliny  amount  to 
mying  that  Polygnotiia  gare  great  exprrssion  to 
both  Bce  and  figure,  and  great  elegance  and  va- 
ried to  the  dmpery.  How  theae  matters  were 
treated  before  his  time  we  may  judge  from  many 
of  the  indent  rases,  when  toe  figiuea  are  in  the 
moat  eouatntned  attitudes,  the  fiwes  hard  profiles, 
with  doted  Hps  and  fixed  eyes,  often  looking  aide- 
Waya,  and  toe  draperies  standing,  rather  than 
hanging,  in  rigid  parallel  linea.  That  the  expres- 
don  which  Polygnotus  gave  to  his  figures  was 
aomethiiw  more,  however,  tluin  a  successful  imi- 
tation M^ieal  life,  and  that  it  had  an  ideal  cha- 
racter, may  ba  inferred  from  the  manner  in  which 
Aristotle  speaks  of  the  artist  Thus  he  calls  him 
an  ethie  patnter  {ypa^i^  ifSuuff),  a  good  eUo- 
omjAer  {AyafHi  rftvyfa/^v),  tenns  which  denote 
nis  power  of  expreuing,  not  passion  and  emotion 
only,  but  also  ided  character.  {I'oiit.  viii.  5.  p.  267. 
ed.  Gttttling,  Poet.  vi.  5,  ed.  Herm.,  1 1,  ed.  Ritier.) 
In  the  second  of  these  passages  he  contrasts  him 
irith  Zeuxii,  whose  pointing,  he  says,  has  no  ifflut 
at  all ;  and  his  meaning  is  ftiriher  nhown  by  what 
be  says  on  the  subject,  of  which  tltrse  dlusions  to 
painting  are  in  illustration,  namely  ^Aif  in  poetry. 
**  Ttagedy,"  he  says,  could  not  exiat  vithoat 
action,  but  it  could  without  ideal  chatactera  (^Mr) ; 
for  the  tmgedies  of  most  of  tlie  recent  poets  are 
without  character  (eti(A<ii),  and,  in  general,  there 
are  many  poets  of  this  kind  words  thoroughly 
cxemj>lilied  in  some  of  the  tragedies  nf  Euripides, 
and  in  the  aeoonnt  we  have  of  othen  of  the  Ut<T 
tragedians  and  dithyrambic  popts,  where  the  ex- 
pression of  ideal  character  is  sacrificed  to  the 
exhibition  of  mere  emodon,  to  the  energy  anu 
complication  of  ditunntic  action,  or  even  to  lower 
•ourcea  of  inlereat  In  another  well-known  pas- 
nge,  wbidi  fomis  a  sort  of  landnmrk  in  tlie  history 
of  art  2),  he  says :  "  But  since  tliose  who 

imitate,  instate  men  in  action,  and  it  is  necessary 
that  these  be  either  good  or  bad  (fur  characters, 
dmost  dwnvs  follow  these  distiiictinns  alone : 
for  dl  men  difier  in  their  characters  by  vice  and 
Tirtiie),  they  imitate  persons  either  better  than 
ordinary  men  (i}  koS*  ^fw),  or  worse,  or  such  aa 
men  rnilly  an,  just  as  the  painters  do :  /n-  Polg- 
gmatm  rtpnmnied  mm  at  betUr  than  thry  ara ; 
PmaoM  worm  tian  Uuy  are;  and  Dionytuu  like 
vrdmarif  men."  And  so,  in  the  passage  respecting 
first  quoted  from  the  PoHtie  (when  the 
iriwie  context  deserves  careful  reading),  he  says 
that  **  the  yonng  ought  not  to  study  the  works  of 
Pansuu,  bnt  those  of  Pdygnotns,  and  whoerer 


else  of  the  pdnters  or  statuaries  is  ethic."  In  the 
Poetic,  Aristotle  goes  on  to  explain  his  distinction 
by  reference  to  various  imitative  arts,  and  eipe- 
ctolly  poetry,  in  whicti,  he  says,  **  Homer  rep  ro- 
se n  ted  characters  better  than  ordinary  men.  bot 
Cleophon  like  ordinary  men,  but  Hpgemon,  who 
first  composed  parodies,  and  Nicochares,  the  author 
of  the  Delias,  worse he  then  quotes  Timothetu 
and  Pbiloxenns  aa  examples  of  the  sune  thii^  in 
tha  dithynunb,  and  adds  the  Tsry  important  re- 
mark that  **  dita  is  the  T«iy  diffinvnce  which 
makes  the  distinction  twtween  tragedy  and  co- 
medy ;  for  the  one  purposes  to  imifaie  men  wone, 
but  the  other  better,  than  men  as  they  now  ac- 
tually are."  (Comp.  Hermann's  Notes,  and  Le«- 
sintt's  f/amhtnyiicks  DntmalmrgK.) 

The  pardld  which  Aristotle  thus  draws  between 
Polygnotos  and  Homer  (and  the  poeu  of  Homer's 
spirit)  seems,  from  all  we  know  of  Polygnotna,  to 
lie  an  exact  illustration,  both  of  his  subjects  and 
of  his  mode  of  treating  them.  It  should  never  be 
forgotten  that  Grecian  '  art  was  fonndod  upon 
tirecian  poetry,  and  took  from  it  l)oth  its  subjects 
and  its  chanctar.  IMieidtBa  and  Pdygaotos  were 
the  Homers  of  thdr  respective  arts ;  wvj  imitated 
the  personages  and  the  subjects  of  the  dd  mytho- 
logy, and  they  treated  them  in  an  rpie  spirit,  while 
Lysippus  end  Apelles  were  essentidly  dramatic  i 
the  former  artists  strove  to  express  character  and 
repose,  the  latter  action  and  emotion ;  the  fomoer 
euiluted  ideal  peraonagaa,  the  latter  tm!  onea ; 
the  men  ef  the  fbnner  an  godlike,  the  gods  of  the 
latter  are  ordinary  men  ;  Pheidiaa  derived  the 
image  of  his  Zeus  from  the  sublimest  verses  of 
Homer,  Apelles  painted  his  Venus  from  a  coarie- 
■an,  and  Zeuxis  could  find  no  higher  model  for 
the  queen  of'Olympus  than  a  selection  from  real 
and  living  beaaties.  The  limiu  of  this  article  do 
not  permit  any  fiirther  expodtion  of  this  essential 
and  fundamental  point  of  aesthetic  science.  Wa 
mutt  not,  however,  omit  to  state  a  &ct,  in  illus- 
tration  of  the  paiaUai  between  Homer  and  Pdy- 
gnotna,  namdy,  that  the  paintet'tt  works  in  the 
I<esehe  at  Delj^i  wen  commonly  known  aa  He 
Iliad  and  Odyttey  of  Polygnotut ;  though  it  must 
be  admitted  that  most  of  those  who  used  that 
phrase  were  thinking  of  the  subjects  of  the  paint- 
iiiffs,  and  little  or  nothing  of  their  character,  and 
that  very  few  had  any  notion  nf  the  sense  in 
which  Polygnetus  Is  placed  beside  Homer  by  the 
(treat  philosopher,  who  it  rightly  regarded  as  the 
;  father  of  aesthetic  tdence.  The  subjects  of  the 
pictures  of  Puty;;notus  were  almost  invariably 
taken  from  Homer  and  the  other  poets  of  the  epic 
cycle. 

With  respect  to  the  more  technicd  and  me- 
chanted  impnvementa  wfaidi  Polygnotna  intn- 
duced  into  pdnting,  the  ttatenwnt  of  Pliny  con- 
ceding his  femde  draperies  is  admirably  illustrated 
by  Bottiger,  to  whose  section  on  Pdygnoras,  in 
his  IdeeM  xur  GttciucU«  dor  ArdMoloffi'  der  Ma- 
lerei,  we  hen  rafer  once  for  dl,  one  of  the  chief 
authorities  for  the  pnsent  subject,  and  aa  one  ef 
die  roost  vdoable  contributions  to  the  bistMjr  of 
ancient  art.  Bifttiger  (pp.  268 — 265)  temarks 
that  the  descriptions  of  PolygnotnsTs  paintings 
prove  that  female  fignres  were  introduced  by  him 
fiir  more  fredy  than  we  have  any  reason  to  snp- 
'pose  them  to  have  appeared  in  eariier  works  of 
art ;  and  that  he  thus  nained  the  opportunity  of 
enlivening  his  pictures  with  the  mtied  and  biilmutt 
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cokan,  wbicli  know  lo  have  |«eTailed  in  the 
dtsM  of  the  Greek  wonwn.  Hii  drapcriei  are 
dtwribed  b;  Luciaa  u  having  the  appearance  of 
Utinneu  of  mbataiice,  part  adherii^  to  the  limbs 
M>  a«  to  cover  th«  figure  without  hiding  it,  and  the 
greater  part  arraiwed  in  flowing  masKs  aa  if 
moved  by  the  win£  (Lndan.  de  Iviajf.  7,  vol.  ii. 
p.  465.)  Respecting  ths  mSrat  versiooioret,  tee 
Biittigor,  p.  265. 

Conceniing  bift  piinciplea  of  composition,  we 
know  but  UtUe ;  bat  from  tltat  little  it  would  ieem 
that  hia  pictures  bad  nothing  of  that  elaborate  and 
yet  natural  grouping,  aided  bj  the  powers  of 
penpective,  which  is  so  much  admired  in  modem 
works  of  art.  The  figures  seem  to  hiive  been 
grouped  in  regular  Hues,  as  in  the  baa-relie&  upon 
a  liMxe ;  and  when  it  was  deured  to  introduce 
other  sets  of  figures  nearer  to,  or  more  remote  from 
the  ^ectator,  this  was  eEKwted  by  placing  tliem  in 
other  panllel  lines  below  or  above  the  first.  A 
■art  or  principle  of  anhiteiUand  tifinmalrj/  governed 
the  whole  composition,  the  figuri-s  on  each  side  of 
the  centre  of  the  picture  being  nuLde  to  correspond 
with  each  othar. 

Sudi  an  advance  as  pninttng  made  in  the  age  of 
PoiygnotuB  could  not  have  token  place  without 
some  new  appliances  in  culouring ;  and  accordingly 
we  are  told  by  Pliny  that  Polygnotus  and  his  con- 
temporary Micoii  were  the  fint  who  used  the  tU  or 
yellow  odire  which  was  found  in  the  Attic  silver 
nines ;  and  tbat  the  same  arUsu  made  a  black 
(o/nianteti')  from  the  hoiks  of  pressed  ^[rapes, 
vhiA  was  therefore  called  tiygmtm,  ^puytyof. 
(PIm.  H.I/,  xxziii.  12.  s.  56,  xxxv.  6.  s.  25.) 
Btiltiger  supposes  that  they  used  the  yellow  ochre 
to  a  great  extent  for  draperies  and  head-dresses. 
Polygnotiu  it  one  of  those  arttsts  whom  Cicero 
nentioaB  M  htving  used  no  morr  than  four  colours. 
{BnO.  18 ;  but  respecting  the  error  in  this  state- 
ni'ut  si^  Uiiller,  AnJL  d.  Kmtt,  §  319,  and  iMaf. 
i//l*f.  art.  Colom.) 

The  instrument  with  which  Polygnotus  usually 
worked  wu  the  pencil,  as  we  le«m  fnin  a  pnMWe 
■Q  Pliny,  which  also  furnishes  another  proof  of  the 
neellenoe  of  the  artist.  The  great  ptunter  Pausias, 
who  was  m  pupil  of  Pampnilus,  the  master  of 
Apelles,  restored  certain  paintings  of  Polygnotus  at 
TheKpiae,  and  was  considered  to  have  fallen  far 
shoct  of  the  exeellence  of  the  original  paintings, 
hMaoae  "  nam  au  geaen  ttrtandC*  that  is,  he  used 
the  pencil,  as  Polygnotus  had  done  in  the  original 
pictures,  instead  of  painting,  as  he  was  accustomed 
M  do,  in  rncsustic  with  the  oestrum.  (Plin. 
//- JV.xxxY.  1 1,  S.40.)  Polygnotus,  however,  some- 
timN  pninted  in  encaustic,  and  lie  is  mL-ntintu^ 
■s  one  of  the  earliest  artiste  who  did  so.  (Plin. 
//.AT.xxxT.  II.  ■■89.) 

As  to  the  fonn  of  his  jMctnres,  it  may  be  assumed 
that  he  generally  followed  what  we  know  to  have 
been  the  usual  practice  with  the  Greek  artists, 
nimely,  to  paint  on  panels,  wliich  were  afterwards 
let  into  the  walls  where  they  were  to  remain. 
[Dili,  of  Am.  wL  PtutOitigi    Bottiger,  An:h.d. 

In  Pliny^  list  of  his  works,  one  of  them  is 
expressly  mentioned  ns  a  panel  picture  (ta/ntla)  ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  the  pictures  at  Thespiae, 
j<iK  refemd  to.  are  said  to  have  been  on  walls 
0«r»efc»).  Indeed,  the  com  mot)  opinion,  that 
I*»el  pictnies  were  the  form  almost  invariably 
ths  early  Greek  artists,  should  be  leceived 
with  Mmt.  fajiticu. 
vou  tu. 


There  is  one  passage  of  PIiny,fronl  which  it  would 
appear  that  Polygnotus  excelled  in  statnaiy  a*  wdl 
as  painting,  though  none  of  his  wotki  in  tb^t  de- 
partment were  preserved.  (Plin.  /f.JV.  sxzir.  it. 
s.  1 9.  §  25,  adopting  the  reading  of  iIm  Banbei^ 
MS.,  Pol^nUuM,  idem  ptdor  e  nobSiltintiM.)  Per- 
hnps  this  fiut  may  contribute  to  the  explanation  of 
two  obscure  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antholi^. 
(Bmnclc,  Anai.  vol.  ii.  pp,  279, 440 ;  tee  Jacobe's 
Note$;  and  corop.  PotVctKiTUa.) 

His  chief  contempontries,  besides  the  members 
of  his  own  femily,  already  mentioned,  were  MicoN, 
pANAeNi'S  the  brother  or  nephew  of  Pheiditto, 
Onatas  of  Aegina,  Dionysius  of  Culophon,  Tima- 
GURAS  of  Chatciii,  and  Agatharchi/k  the  scene- 
painter.  No  disciples  of  his  are  mentioned,  al- 
though we  ma^  alraoti  aetume  tliat  he  instructtd 
his  brother  A nstophon  and  his  nephew  Aglaophon ; 
but  we  ore  told  by  Aelian  (  V.  H.  iv.  ,H),  that  Dio- 
nytius  closelv  imitated  his  style.  (But  tee  Ari»- 
tot.  /.  c.  and  Pint.  Timul.  2.) 

Thf  Wurka  of  PiJyi/notut,  as  mentioned  by  Pliny 
(//I  M  xxxv.  9.  s.^5),  include  paintings  in  the 
temple  nt  Delphi,  in  the  portico  called  Poeale  at 
Athena,  those  at  Thespiae  already  mentioned,  and 
a  panel  picture,  which  was  placed  in  the  portico  in 
front  of  Pompey's  Curia,  at  Rome.  Pliny  and 
Harpocration  both  state  that  he  executed  hit  works 
at  Athens  gmluitously  ;  and  the  former  says  that, 
on  this  account,  be  was  more  highly  esteemed  than 
Myron,  who  punted  for  pay  t  the  ktter,  that  it  wis 
fur  this  service  that  he  obtoined  the  dtiienship  of 
Athens.  We  may  infer  that  be  displayed  thft 
same  liberality  at  Delphi,  especially  as  Pliny  tella 
us  that  the  Amphictyons  decreed  him  '^koifiiim 
gratuiUi^  that  is,  the  Tpufcffo,  in  all  the  states  of 
Greece.  (Bottiger,  pp.  271,272.)  To  the  abov*- 
worits  must  be  added,  on  other  anthoritiat,  hia 
punUngs  in  the  temple  of  Theseus,  in  the  Ana- 
eeium,  and  the  chamber  of  the  Propylaeo,  at  Athena, 
and  those  in  the  temple  of  Athena  Aieia  at  Pla- 
taeae.  The  detailed  description  of  these  werics, 
and  the  full  discussion  of  the  questioua  which  arise 
respecting  their  composition,  would  &r  exceed  our 
limits.  We  hare,  therefore,  preferred  to  otnipy 
the  space  with  the  more  important  subjects  of  the 
time  and  artistic  character  of  Polygnotus ;  and  we 
shall  now  describe  bis  works  brit-Ay,  referring  to 
the  authorities  in  which  fiill  details  will  be  found. 
We  follow  a  ehnmological  amngement,  so  u  It 
can  be  made  oat  with  any  probability. 

1.  Patntings  in  ihe  Temple  of  Theteta  at  Athtnt. 
—  It  is  true  that  the  only  authority  for  supposing 
him  to  have  painted  here  at  all  it  a  conjectural 
emendation  of  a  passage  of  Harpocration  ;  but  (he 
conjecture  it  BO  simple,  and  agrees  au  well  with 
what  we  know  of  the  artiat'k  hiatnry,  and  the  aolr 
interpretation  of  the  text  as  it  atanda  is  so  forced, 
that  we  can  hardly  hesitate  to  admit  the  coirectioL 
Harpocration,  followed  by  Suidat  and  Photins, 
says  (i.e.)  that  Polygnotus  obtained  the  citiieii- 
ship  of  Athens,  either  because  he  pointed  the  SUxi 
Poeob  giBtuitouily,  or,  as  others  say,  the  pictiuea 
iw  TV  e^ffoi^  ml  "hmKMtf.  Now,  we  kimw 
that  the  AnaeAim  was  the  temple  of  the  Dioscnri, 
but  what  was  the  Tlte»awrHS$  BSttiger  (p.  270) 
replies,  the  public  treasury  in  the  Opitthodomiu^ 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias.  The  objection, 
that  it  is  strange  that  Polygnotus  should  have 
been  employed  to  decorate  the  teatt  ciambar  ti 
tba  temple,  Bsttiger  undeaTonn  to  ift>TiKte 
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referring  to  tho  piuntmga  of  Evanthu  in  the  opi»- 
thodomaa  of  the  teiaple  of  Jupiter  Caeiui,  men- 
tiou«d  by  Achilles  Tntiua  (tiL  6),  not «  very  good 
authority  (soa  Evantiiis).  It  may  also  be  ob- 
ji-ctcd  that  the  name  of  Polygnotoa  b  not  men- 
tianed  in  the  extant  inuription  mpecting  the 
works  uf  this  temple.  But  il  is  perhaps  enough 
to  siiy  thill  thi!  coTijectiire  i*  too  violttiit  to  be 
uiliiiiiU'il  by  itHcIf;  eip>M:iiil1y  when  it  is  contrasted 
ivith  the  explaiintiuii  of  Keiiicsius,  who,  for  iy 
Hijirauii^  woiiltJ  read  tv  t^J  Brjatwi  Up^.  Now, 
th<!  Ii-nip1e  of  Tiienfus  wits  built  (iiiritig  the  aiJini- 
iii?«tniliuii  of  Cimon,  nfti-r  the  translaLioii  of  the 
hiTu'H  n-ni.iins  from  ijcj'nii  to  Athi'iis  in  B.C.468. 
If.  tlieicfure,  as  is  almost  certain,  Cimon  brought 
l'o1yt(uutui  with  him  from  Thiuos  in  &  c  463,  it 
would  almost  certainly  be  partly  with  a  view  to 
thu  decomtiou  of  this  very  temple.  Pausaniaa, 
indeed,  in  hi*  descriptitm  of  the  temple  (i.  17.  §  2). 
iiKcribcs  the  piiiiitiugs  in  it  to  Micon,  but  this  i& 
rather  a  confirmnuoii  of  tlic  argument  than  other- 
wise, for  these  two  artists  mure  than  once  assisted 
ill  decorating  the  nmo  building.  It  is  an  obviotii 
omjecture,  from  a  comparison  of  the  dates,  that 
Micon  was  tilre.idy  employed  upon  the  painting 
■if  the  temple  before  the  arrival  of  Polygnotos, 
who  was  then  appointed  to  assist  him.  [Comp. 

MlCON.] 

2.  FuuUiai/s  in  the  Sloa  PotcHa  at  Atims. — 
Among  the  works  which  Cimon  undertook  for  the 
improvement  of  the  dtj,  after  the  final  termination 
of  the  Persian  wars,  the  qnila  of  which  furnished 
him  with  the  means,  one  of  the  first  was  the  deco- 
ration of  the  places  of  public  resort,  such  as  the 
Agora  and  the  Academy,  the  former  of  which  he 
|ilanted  with  plane-trees  (Plot.  Gut.  3).  He  also 
cnhugod  and  rniprorcd  the  portico  whidi  ran  along 
one  tide  of  the  Agoca,  ana  which  was  called  at 
first  the  Potiico  of  Pasianax  (4  TltiaianAtertm 
arod),  btit  afterwards  received  the  nanie  of  the 
Poccih  or  Pamted  Purlico  (i}  tomIXi}  orod),  from 
the  paintings  with  which  it  was  decorated.  (Paiis. 
i.  Ifi ;  Muller,  Phid.  6  ;  Bottiger,  p.  275.)  Ci- 
mon executed  this  woric  soon  after  his  return  from 
Thasos  (PluL  L  c),  and  etoployed  Polygnotus 
luid  Micon  to  decorate  the  portico  with  those 
jKttntings,  from  which  it  afterwarda  obttined  its 
name.  The  portico  itself  was  a  long  colonnade, 
formed  by  a  row  of  colunus  on  one  side  and  a 
wall  on  the  other ;  and  against  this  wall  were 
placed  the  paintings,  which  were  on  panela. 
These  paintings,  as  they  appeared  in  the  time  of 
I'aiisanias,  represented  four  lubjects :  —  (1.)  The 
Iiattic  of  Oenoi)',  fought  between  the  Athenians 
and  La(xdaemonian>,  the  painter  of  which  was 
unknown ;  (2.)  The  battle  of  Theseus  and  the 
Athenian*  with  the  Amazons,  by  Micon ;  (3.) 
The  Oreeks,  after  the  taking  of  Troy,  osaembling 
to  judge  the  ease  of  Cassandra's  violation  by  Ajax ; 
this  pninting  was  by  Pol^'gnotus  ;  (4.)  The  battle 
of  Mantthuii,  ,by  Panaenus ;  also  ascribed  to 
Micon  and  to  Polygnotus,  who  may  have  aasiated 
in  the  woric.  (Paui.  L  e. ;  BSttiger,  pp.  274—290 ; 
Micon,  Panainub.)  From  the  oescripUon  of 
Fansaniaa,  it  would  teem  that,  in  the  picture  of 
Polygnotni,  the  Greek  chieftains,  sitting  in  judg- 
ment, fcHrmed  the  centre  of  the  compo&ition,  with 
the  Grecian  army  grouped  on  the  one  side,  and, 
oil  the  other,  the  Trojan  captives,  among  whom 
Oaaaandm  waa  conspicuous.  Biftttger  loppoaea 
tlat,  u  hia  treatment  of  the  subject,  lofl  nrtut 
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followed  the  'IXfou  Tlifurit  of  the  cyclic  poet  Air- 
tinas.  B&ttiger  also  supposes  that  there  wem 
two  or  three  paneb,  representing  different  alages 
of  the  event ;  a  snppoutioi  for  which  then  does 
not  seem  to  be  sufficient  reason.  The  subject,  as 
representing  the  first  great  rieUry  of  tha  united 
Greeks,  was  appropriately  connected  with  the  cde- 
bmtion  of  their  recent  triumphs. 

3.  In  tKe  Anactium,  or  Temple  of  Ae  Dioeemr\ 
at  AlbenK,  which  vras  perhaps  more  ancient  than 
the  time  of  Cimon,  who  seems  to  liave  repaired 
nnd  beautified  it,  Polygnotus  painted  the  marmjjis 
of  the  daughters  of  Leucippns,  as  connected  with 
the  mythology  of  the  Dioscuri  iJloKiypwrot  fiiw 
ixovra  h  a&Touf  typa^  ydfuw  rmw  Stayvripmr 
t&v  AciNcfnou,  Paoi.  i.  18,  |  1),  and  Miceii 
painted  the  Atgonantie  expedition.  The  sabjeet 
of  PalTgnotns  was  evidently  that  &vourite  subject 
nf  ancient  poetry  and  art,  the  r^  of  Phoebe  and 
Ililaera  on  their  marriage-day,  by  Castor  and 
Pollux :  the  ancient  form  of  the  l^end,  which 
was  followed  by  Polygnotus,  is  supposed  by  Bfit> 
tiger  to  hare  been  contahied  in  the  cydie  poem 
entitled  Cyprio^  which  related  to  the  eniita  befbre 
the  Iliad.  We  still  possess,  in  baa-reliels  on 
ancient  sarcophagi,  three  if  not  four  ni»esentadonB 
of  the  story,  which 've  may  safely  assume  to  have 
been  imitated  from  the  picture  of  Polygnotus,  and 
which  strikingly  dispky  that  uniform  symmetiy, 
which  we  know  to  have  been  one  dhuartnistiG 
his  worict,  in  eonlntdistinction  to  ^  more  natural 
grouping  of  a  later  period.  In  modem  timet, 
Rubens  has  painted  Ute  atoiy  of  Phoebe  and 
Hilacm  in  a  picture,  now  at  Munich,  which  would 
dinibtlees  present  a  most  interesting  oontiaat  to  the 
treatment  of  the  mmo  subject  by  Polygnotoa,  if  we 
had  but  the  opportunity  M  comparing  tbem.  Tha 
sculptures  also,  which  are  presmned  to  have  brai 
taken  after  the  painting  of  Polygnotus,  have  fur- 
nished David  witii  some  ideas  for  his  R^ie  tX  the 
Sabine  women.  (Bfittiger,  pp.  291-— 295.) 

4.  /«  ihe  tempie  of  A^^ma  Areia  at  Plalaeof, 
Polygnotus  and  Onataa  pointed  the  walls  of  the 
front  portico  (that  it,  probably,  the  wall  on  each 
side  of  the  principal  entrance) ;  Pol^otut  repre- 
sented Ulysses  just  after  he  liad  dain  the  tuitors. 
(Pans.  ix.  4.  g'l  ;  Horn.  Orf.  xxii.) 

5.  Hit  paintmgg  on  Hie  waiU  of  tke  tewfle  of 
Thapiae  have  been  already  mentioned.  Nothing 
it  kuown  of  their  lubjecL 

fi.  J'aintinffe  m  tte  Letche  of  tke  Gddiam  al 
Delphi. — Some  of  the  same  caoiet  which  led  to 
the  sudden  development  of  art  at  Athras,  in  the 
ago  following  that  of  the  Peruan  wan,  gave  a 
similar  impulse  to  ita  advancement  about  the  tame 
time  in  other  placeo,  especially  at  those  two  oentrea 
of  the  Greek  onion  and  religion,  Olympic  nod 
Delphi.  The  great  works  at  the  former  puce  hare 
been  spoken  of  under  Phsidias  ;  thoae  at  the 
hitter  appear  to  have  been  executed  not  only  abonc 
the  same  time  (or  rather,  perhaps,  a  litde  earlier), 
but  also  by  Athenian  artists  chiefly.  We  know, 
for  example,  that  the  statnoi  in  the  pedimeots  of 
the  temple  at  Delphi  were  made  by  Piuxus  of 
Athens,  the  disciple  of  Calamis,  and  finished,  after 
his  death,  by  Akorosthxnxs,  the  disdple  of  Eo- 
ciidmus  (Paus.  z.  19-  §  3).  These  artists  muat 
have  been  contemporary  with  Pheidias  and  Polv- 
giiotus  ;  and  there  are  some  other  ii]diGS>>»t>* 
of  the  employment  of  Athenian  artists  i)elphi 
about  the  mme  period  (MUUer,  Pt^  P>  SS,  n.  y.J. 
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lUdngt  th«n,  thcM  facte  in  csnnecdon  with  the 
■baeoM  of  aay  men^oii  of  Polygnotui^  having 
betn  engiged  on  the  great  worki  of  Pericles  and 
Pheidua  (except  the  Propylaea,  at «  kiter  period), 
it  hmj  &irl7  be  supposed  that,  after  the  death  of 
bia  patrwi,  Cuuob,  ha  wae  ghul  to  aceept  the  in- 
Titstion,  which  tlie  fiune  of  his  works  at  Athens 
caused  him  to  receive,  to  unite  with  other  Atlieniao 
artists  in  tlte  decoisdon  of  the  temple  at  Delphi. 
The  people  who  gave  him  the  commiuioii  were  the 
CoidwDS.  It  was  customary  for  the  different  Oreelc 
dtiea  to  show  their  piety  and  patriotum,  not  only 
by  enriehing  the  temple  at  Delphi  with  valuable 
g&ta,bnt  by  embellishing  iu  precincts  with  edifices, 
chiefly  treasuries  to  contain  their  gifts.  Among 
the  rest,  the  Cnldians  had  built  at  Delphi  both  a 
treaouryf  and  one  of  those  enclosed  courts,  or  halls, 
wluch  wen  called  Kiaxat  (places  for  conversation), 
which  existed  in  coii^aimble  numbers  in  various 
Gndc  and  which  were  especially  attached  to 
the  tonples  of  Apollo.  Th«  moat  bmoua  of  all  of 
tbem  was  this  Lesche  of  the  CniduDS  at  Delphi* 
which  seems  to  have  been  a  quadrangular  or  oblong 
court  or  peristyle,  aunoiinded  by  colonnades,  very 
much  like  our  cloisters.  It  was  the  walls  of  the 
two  priDei|«l  cafannadea  of  this  boildii^  (those  on 
the  iq^t  and  left  of  a  person  entering)  that  Poly- 
gnotus  was  employed  by  the  Cnidians  to  ptunt : 
and  it  is  very  interesting  to  observe  the  paiallel 
between  the  most  renowned  works  of  the  early 
Slaves  of  the  art  in  ancient  Greece  and  modem 
Italy, — thfl  paintinga  of  Polygnotua  in  the  Lesche 
at  Delphi,  Biu  those  ascribed  to  Andrea  Orcagna, 
in  the  Cunpo  Saalo  at  Pisa. 

PoIygTMtns  took  his  subjects  from  the  whole 
cycle  of  the  epic  poetry  which  described  the  wars 
of  Tioy,  and  tlie  retnm  of  the  Greek,  chieftaina 
There  were  two  paintings,  or  rather  series  of  paint- 
ings ;  the  one  upon  the  wall  on  the  right  hand  ; 
the  other  opposite  to  this,  upon  the  wall  on  the  left 
hand.  The  former  lepnsented,  according  to  Pau- 
saniaa  (z.  25.  §  2),  the  taking  of  Troy,  and  the 
Oiecian  fleet  looaing  from  the  shores  of  Ilium  to 
retnm  honw  ;  the  Utter,  the  descent  of  Ulysses 
into  die  lower  world,  iriiieh  solgeet  seenu  to  have 
been  Mated  with  espedal  rdannce  to  the  nye- 
teries.  In  both  pictures  the  figures  seem  to  have 
been  arranged  in  successive  groups,  and  the  groups, 
again,  in  two  or  more  lines  above  esch  other,  with- 
out any  attempt  at  perspective,  and  with  names 
affixed  to  the  sereial  figures.  To  the  [octure  on 
the  right  hand  was  affixed  the  fidlowing  epignm, 
whidi  was  ascribed  to  Simmides  ^— 

rjpchfw  noX^rriM-oi,  Boo'tot  o^rsr,  'KyKao^Hrros 

PauHuiiaa  devotes  seven  chaphoa  to  the  description 
of  these  paintings  (z.  '2& — 31)  ;  from  which,  how- 
ever, we  g»n  little  autre  than  a  catalogoe  of  names. 
The  nomerooB  and  diffienit  queotiona  which  arise, 
mpccting  the  Mucession  and  gnufung  of  the  figures, 
the  manner  in  which  each  of  them  was  npresented, 
the  aestherical  and  symbolical  tjgnifioations  of  the 
pictures,  and  so  forth,  have  furnished  a  wide  field 
of  discBssion  for  artists  and  atehaeohigistb  The 
most  imponant  wotks  apon  the  subject  are  the  fol- 
Jawing  t — Diderot,  Cbrrapond.  Td.  Si.  pp.  *270,  f. 
ed.  1831  ;  Rtepenhnosen,  F.  et  J.,  i'eiviurea  de 
I'llyipKjie  a  DetplieM,  tleatinem  et  gntriet  d'aprifla 
/>>«-v.  lie  Fmauniat,  18-26.  18-2!»,  eomp.  Gitti)^. 
U'l.  AMtv.  1827,  p.  1309 ;  Gothe,  W«rkg,  tol 


xliv.  pp.  97,  f.,  old  ed.,  vol.xxxi.  p.  110,  ed.  1840  ; 
Btittiger,  pp.  206,  f.  ;  Otto  Jahn,  DU  GemiiUde 
da  I'ulyfftukos  iii  dcr  Lesche  xu  DotfJa,  Kiel,  IS41 ; 
and,  concerning  the  geneial  subject  of  the  Greek 
representadons  of  the  lower  world,  on  annent  vases, 
compared  with  the  description  of  Polygnotus*s 
secood  picture,  see  Gerhard*B  Arch'dulogaehe  Zei- 
iuitg,  1S43,  1844,  Nob.  xi.— XV.  and  Plates  II— lo. 

7-  His  paintings  in  the  chamber  adjoining  to  the 
Propylaea  ofihe  Aerojiolui  were  probably  the  latest 
of  bis  great  works.  The  snbjects  were  all  from 
Homer  and  the  epic  cycle  (Pau^  i.  2*2  ;  Biittigcr, 
pp.290,  291). 

8.  The  panel-picture  menUoned  by  Pliny  na 
being  at  Rome  in  his  time,  shows  that  Pnlygiioiua 
sometimes  painted  single  iignres.  but  Pliny's  de- 
scription of  the  work  is  perfectly  unintelligible, 
**in  qua  duLUatur  uscendeaUm  cam  dypeo  pirn- 
erit,  on  deieaiiieidenC  (Plin.  N.  zxxv.  9.  a. 
35.)  [P.S.] 

POLY'GONUS  (na\AyopotX  a  son  of  Proteus, 
a  grandson  of  Poseidon  and  brother  of  Telegonns. 
The  two  brothers  were  killed  by  Heracles  at  I'n- 
rone,  when  they  challenged  him  to  a  content  in 
wrestling.  (Apollod.  ii.  5.  §  9.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYHY'MNIA.  [Polymnia.] 

POLYI'DUS  (nsAitatoi).  I.  AsonofCoeranua, 
a  grandson  of  Abas  and  a  great-grandson  of  Me- 
lampus.  He  was,  like  his  ancestor,  a  celebrated 
soothsayer  at  Corinth,  and  is  described  as  the 
father  of  Eucbenor,  Astycrateia,  and  Monto.  (Pind. 
OL  xiu.  104  ;  Horn.  JL  xiii.  663.  &c. ;  Fans.  i.  43. 
§«t  ApoUod.  iii.  3.  S  1}  When  Akathous 
had  mu^ered  his  own  son  CalUptdis  at  Megara, 
he  was  purified  by  Polyidus,  who  erected  at  Me- 
gara a  sanctuary  to  Dionysus,  and  a  statue  of  tlie 
god,  which  was  covered  all  over  except  the  face. 
(Paus.,  Apollod.  U,  cc ;  Hygin.  FaL.  13b.) 

2.  A  son  of  the  Troj<ui  Eurydanms,  and  a  brother 
of  Abas,  was  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Horn.  II.  v. 
148.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYI'DUS  (noAi}<i3os,  IIoAuiSoi,  TlokvtSas^ 
no\v<f8iti,  all  these  forms  occur,  but  the  moHt 
usual  is  Ho/MISos)t  a  ditbyrambic  poet  of  the  most 
flourishing  period  of  the  later  Athenian  dithyianib, 
and  also  ttiliitl  as  a  painter,  was  oontempomry 
with  Philoxenns,  Tinotheus,  and  Telestes,  about 
OL  95,  B.  c.  400.  (Died.  xiv.  46.)  The  no- 
tices of  him  are  very  scanty ;  but  he  seems  to 
have  been  esteemed  almost  as  highly  as  Timo- 
theus,  whom  indeed  one  of  his  pupils,  Philotas, 
ones  conquered.  It  is  rekted  that,  as  Polyldus 
was  boosting  of  this  victory,  Stratonicus,  the  lausi- 
cian,  rebuked  him  by  saying,  "  I  wonder  you  do 
not  understand  that  yon  luJce  ^tt^itarot  but 
Timotheus  t^finvi,"  an  untranslatraUe  witticism, 
intimating  that  Timotheus  had  been  conquered  by 
the  voice  of  the  people,  and  not  by  the  merit  of  his 
opponent.  (Ath.  viii.  p.  532,  b.)  It  seems  from 
a  passage  of  Plutarch  {Da  Mtu.  21,  p.  ]  1 38,  b.), 
thiU  Polyidus  went  beyond  Timotheus  in  those  in- 
tricate variations,  for  the  introduction  of  which  the 
musicians  of  this  period  are  so  frequently  attacked. 
A  remarkable  testimony  to  his  popularity  through- 
out Greece  is  still  extant  in  the  form  of  a  decree 
of  the  Cnossians,  uommttnding  Menedes  of  Teos  for 
having  played  on  the  harp  at  Cnossos  **  after  the 
manner  of  Timotheus  and  PolySdns  and  the  an- 
cient Cretan  poets,  as  becomes  an  accomplished 
man.'*  (Bdckb,  Ct»j^.  Jiuer.  Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  641, 
No.  8053.) 
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One  of  bia  pieces  was  entitled  "krXas,  and  in  it 
he  reprecented  Atlas  aa  a  Libyan  shepherd,  whom 
Persepn  turned  into  stone  by  showing  him  the 
Gargoo^  hend  ;  a  remnrltable  example  of  the  total 
want  of  ideal  art,  and  of  any  poetical  conception  of 
the  endy  mythology,  which  characterised  the  dithy- 
rambic  poets  of  that  period.  (Tsetnis,  S(Aol.  ad 
LyeopJir.  879,  Sxt^.  Iliad,  p.  132. 18;  Etym.Afag. 
p.  104.  20;  Meineke,  IJul.  Crit.  Com.  Gmec. 
p.  239,  n.) 

There  are  also  two  remBikable  references  in  the 
/>(Wn!  (16,  17)  of  Aristotle  to  the  Ipk^enela  of 
Polyidus,  where  Arifttotte  is  mentioning  examples 
of  Sm-fviiptat^.  But  here  it  seems  from  the  con- 
text that  a  tragic  poet  is  referred  to  :  besides  which 
it  is  improbable,  Muller  argiies,  that  Aristotle 
wnnid  speak  of  the  celebrated  dithyrambic  poet,  as 
he  does  in  the  first  of  these  passages,  by  the  name 
of  noAu«iSou  xoj  ao^iarmi.  On  the  other  hnnd, 
there  is  the  critical  canon,  which  forbids  us  to  assume 
an  unknown  person  of  the  some  name  as  one  well 
kiiown,  if  any  other  probable  explanation  can  be 
BRggeated,  Perh^ts,  in  this  case,  the  best  solution 
of  the  di0tcnlty  is  the  conjecture  of  Welcker,  that 
Poljldiis  waa  a  sophist,  who  took  a  pride  in 
cnltiTating  several  diflecent  branches  of  art  and 
liteiatare,  and  who  thus  was  at  once  a  painter,  a 
dithynmbic  poet,  and  a  tragedian.  There  are  three 
ifliabic  trimeter  lines  in  Stobaena  (&rm.xciiL) 
whid)  iqipear  at  first  sight  to  settle  the  point  aa  to 
dien  hnving  been  a  tragic  poet  of  this  name  \  bat 
it  is  easily  ^own  that  these  lines  are  a  quotation,  not 
rran  a  poet  named  Polyidus, but  from  the  Polyidiisof 
EnriiHaeB.  (Muller,  Oeaek,  d.  Grieek.  Litt-  vol.  ii. 
p.  287,  or  vol.  ii.  p.  59,  Eng.  trans. ;  Ulrici,  Oexh.  d. 
JfeB.  JXditi.  vol  ii.  pp.  610,  fol. ;  Bode,  Geae/i.  d. 
I/elL  DiAlk.  ToLii.  pt.2.  p.  323,  vol.  iii.  pt.  1, 
p.562;  Schmidt,  Dktlr^  m  Viihymwb.  pp.  121 
— 124  ;  Kayser,  f/ist.  Crit.  Trag.  Graec  pp.  318  : 
—322;  Welcker,  dvt  OrieA  Trag.  pp.  1043, 
1044  ;  Bartsch.  de  CftaeramcMie,  p.  14  ;  Bemhardy, 
Orundrind.  Gnck.  d.  (MeA.  LUt.  vol  ii.  pp.  554, 
5.M.)  [P.S.] 

POLYI'DUS,  artists.  1.  Besides  the  painter 
and  dithyrambic  poet  (see  aboreX  Vitruviu*  men- 
tions the  two  following  artists  of  this  name,  who 
may,  howeTer,  rery  possibly  have  been  one  and  the 
some  person,  since  military  engineers  were  often  also 
architects. 

2.  Of  Theasaly,  a  militarT  engineer,  who  made 
improvemnnts  in  the  covered  battering-ram  {Uttudo 
<melariti)  during  Philip^  siege  of  Byaantium,  b.  c. 
S40.  His  pupils  were  Diades  and  CbaMem,  who 
served  in  the  campaigns  of  Alexander.  (Vitnir.  x. 
19.  s.  13w  §  3,  Schneider.) 

3.  An  architect,  who  wrote  on  the  proportions  ' 
of  the  order*  (praeeepta  ti/mioHriarum,  Vitruv.  viL 
Pi«ef.|14).  [P.S.] 

FOLYME'DE  (noXv/iiffit)),  a  daughter  of  Aa- 
tolycna,  waa  mnrri^  to  Aeson,  and  by  him  became  . 
the  mother  of  lason.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  16  ;  Tzets. 
ad  Lgc  176.)    Apollonius  Rhodius  (i.  2.t3)  calls 
her  Alcimedfl.  (Comp,  Iamn.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYME'LA  (noXvfnf^q).  1.  A  daughter 
of  Peleus,  and  the  wife  of  Menoetius,  by  whom 
she  became  the  mother  of  Patroclus.  (Apollod.  iii. 
13.  §  8.)  In  some  traditions  she  is  called  Phi- 
lomela. [Patroclus.] 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pbylaa,  was  married  to  Echeclee, 
bnt  became  by  Hemui  the  mother  of  Eudonis, 
^Henu/r.  zvL  180,  ttcj 


3.  A  daughter  of  Aeolni,  waa  bdoved  by  Odyii- 
seus,  but  nfierwards  mamed  her  brother  Dtore*. 
(Partheii.  EroL  2.)  [L.S.] 

POLYMESTORerPOLYMNESTOR.  [Po- 

LVnOKtls,] 

POLYMNESTUS  (noA^Mivrm).  tbebtlwr 
of  Battus,  the  founder  of  Cyrme;     [Battuk,  p. 

476,  a.] 

POLYMNESTUS,  or  P0LYMNA3TUS 
{TIoKvfitntffTos ),  the  son  of  Meka  of  Colopboo,  was 
anepiciclepacand  lyric  poet,  andkmnsiduL  Hr 
flonriahed  not  long  after  Thaletas,  in  hononr  of 
whom  he  made  a  poem  at  the  mqnest  of  the  Spnr- 
tans  (Pans.  i.  14.  §3),  and  earlier  than  Alcnian, 
who  mentioned  him  (Plut.  Afiu.  p.  1133,  a).  It 
seems,  therefore,  that  he  was  in  psft  contemporary 
with  both  these  poets,  and  the  period  during  whick 
he  fjourisbed  may  be  roughly  stated  at  b.  a  67&-— 
644.  He  belonga  to  the  school  of  Dorian  mosie, 
which  flourished  at  this  time  at  Sparta,  where  be 
carried  on  the  improvements  of  Thaletas.  He  cul- 
tivated the  ortbian  noniea,  and  invented  a  new 
kind  of  auloedic  nome,  whi<^  was  named  after  him, 
noAu^trrwi'  (Plut,  da  Mai.  pp.  1 1  S3 — 1195; 
Said.  ».  V. ;  Hesych.  i,  e.  UoXvfiir^ffTtoi'  fSctr). 
The  Attic  comedians  attacked  his  poems  for  their 
erotic  character.  (Aristoph.  EquiL  1267  ;  Crati- 
nut,  ap.  Sckol.  Md.)  As  an  el^ac  poet,  he  may 
be  regarded  as  the  predecessor  of  his  fellow-coun- 
tryntan,  Mimneimoa.  (Fabric  Bibl.  Oraee,  toL  ii. 
p.l35;  Boit^GadLd.  HtlbM.IHektk-niU.pt.  I, 
pattim ;  Ulrict,  Geich.  d.  HdL  JMA.  vol  ii.  pp. 
•29\,29-2,etaiib.f  Clinton,  ^. ff.  vtd. i.  s.0.  ti65, 
657, 544,  and  p.  365.)  [P.S.j 

POLYMNKSTUS,  a  statuary,  whose  name 
wai  first  made  known  by  the  discovery  erf"  an  in- 
scription on  A  base  in  the  Acrofnlia  at  Athens,  in 
1 840,  by  Rosa,  who  hu  thua  restored  it,  [njOAT- 
HNHXT02  KEN[XPAHI2]  EnOIH2AN.  From 
the  form  of  the  lettera,  Ross  supposes  the  inscrip- 
tion to  be  of  abou-  the  Ume  of  Pnuiteles  or  Lyrip- 
pua.  The  only  reason  for  the  restoration  of  the 
name  of  the  second  of  these  artists,  is  the  mottion 
in  Pliny  (^.Mxzxiv.  8.  s.19.  927)  ot^mtmrr 
named  Cenchramis,  among  those  who  made  coo>»- 
dians  and  athletes,  (Raonl-Bochette,  LeUrt  a  M. 
SehoTH.  p.  S9a.)  [P.S.] 

POLY'MNIA  or  POLYHY'MNIA  (IlaAtffu 
i/ta),  a  daughter  of  Zeus,  and  one  of  the  nine 
Muses.  She  presided  over  lyric  poetry,  and  was 
believed  to  have  invented  the  lyie.  (Hos.  Tl^eeg. 
78 ;  SchoK  ad  ApoUtm.  Bkod.  iiL  1.)  By  Oeagma 
de  became  the  mother  of  Orphens.  (iSehoL  U  c. 
i.  23.)  In  works  of  art  she  was  usually  represented 
in  a  pensive  attitude.  (Hirt,  Mj/UnU  BUderh. 
p.  209  ;  comp.  Mi»iab.)  [L.  &] 

PULYNEICES  (TlakwtlKnsy,  the  son  of  Oe- 
dipus and  locaste,  and  brother  «f  Etaoelea  and 
Antigone.  (Hom.  IL  iv.  377  ;  Adbastdii.}  [L.  &] 

POLYPHANTAS  (noXrf^rrac),  a  geMnl  in 
the  service  of  Philip  V.  king  of  Macedonia, 
during  the  war  agiunst  the  Romans  and  Aetolians. 
In  B.  c.  208  he  was  left  together  with  Henippiis 
in  the  Peloponnese  to  support  the  Adueane  with 
a  force  of  2600  men ;  and  the  following  year 
(B.C.  207)  was  sent  with  a  small  force  to  the 
assistance  of  the  Boeotians  and  Pbociana.  (Liv. 
xxvii.  32.  ixviii.  6  ;  Potyb.  x.  42.)  [E.  H.  B.1 
«  POLYPE'MON  (noAinrW),  the  name  of 
three  mythioal  penwages.  (Hom.  Od.  xxi«  30fi ; 
ApolhxLffl.  16.  f  2;  Pus^  38.  S5>  [I'  &J 
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POLYPUE'MUS  (n»Arf^^Mu).  I.  The  ce- 
lebrated Cyclop!  ill  the  iGland  of  Thrinada,  wm  a 
mil  of  Poaeidon,  aiid  the  nymph  Thousa.  For  an 
Bi-coaDt  of  him  see  the  article  Cvclopks. 

'2.  A  son  of  Elniua  or  Poaeidon  niid  Hippea, 
was  one  of  the  Lapithae  at  Larissa  in  Theunly. 
He  was  married  to  LaoQimie,  a  sister  of  Heracles, 
with  whom  he  was  connected  by  friendship.  He 
wan  alao  one  of  the  Argonauts,  but  bein);  left  be- 
hind by  tbem  in  Hysin,  he  founded  Cius,  and  fell 
i^puntt  the  Chalybes.  (Horn.  IL  i.  '264  ;  Schol. 
tfJ  JpoUon,  mod.  i.  40,  1241,  iv.  14/0 ;  VaL 
Fhicc.  i  457  [  Apollod.  k  9.  §§  16,  19.)  [L.  S.] 

POLYPHRON  (tloXii^iMv),  the  brother  of 
Jaaon  of  Pheiae,  Ta;;us  of  Theisulf,  Buceeeded 
to  the  supreme  power  along  with  his  brother 
Poljdoru*  en  Uie  death  of  Jason,  in  B.  c.  370. 
Shortly  afterwards  be  murdered  Polydonu  [Pu- 
LYDORtis],  and  thus  became  sole  Tagua,  He 
exendaed  his  power  with  great  cruelty,  and  con- 
verted his  office  into  a  tyranny.  Ha  murdered 
Pdydunaa  of  Phanalus  [Polyuamad],  but  wm 
murdered  in  hia  turn,  u-c  3(>9.  by  his  nephew 
Alexander,  who  proved,  however,  a  still  grentur 
tvrant.  [ALxxANniui  of  Phkkab.]  {Xea.  J/elL 
vi.  4.  §8  33,  34  ;  PluU  I'eit^.  C.  29.) 

POLYPOETES  (noAinroiVjii).  I.  A  son  of 
Apollo  and  Phthia.  (Apollod.  L  7.  §  6  ;  comp. 
Abtolus.) 

2,  A  Bon  of  Peirithous  and  Hippodameia,  was 
one  of  the  Lapithae,  who  juiiit.'d  the  Greeks  in  the 
Trojan  war,  conunaiiJing  the  men  of  Alfpssa, 
Gyrtone,  Oithe,  Eloue  mid  Otoosson.  (Horn.  //. 
it.  738,  &c,  coinp.  vi.  29,  zii.  129.)  At  the 
faneal  gnmes  of  Patroclus,  he  gained  the  victory 
in  throwing  the  iron  ball.  (//.  xziii.  836,  Sec.) 
AUa  the  fall  of  Troy,  Polypoctes  and  Leontetis 
are  said  to  have  founded  the  town  of  Aspendus  in 
Pamphylia.  (Eusbith.  ad  Horn.  p.  334.)     [L.  S.] 

POLYSPERCHON  [aoKvcwipx'"').  1-  Son 
of  Simmias,  a  Macedonian  of  the  province  of 
Stymphaea,  and  a  distinguished  oflker  in  -the  ser- 
vice irf*  Alexander  the  OnaL  Of  his  earlier  blt- 
vices  we  know  nothing,  but  it  is  certain  that  he 
was  already  a  veteran  and  experienced  warrior  in 
a  c.  332,  when  he  was  appointed  to  succeed  Pto- 
lemy the  son  of  Seleuciis  in  the  command  of  one  of 
the  divisions  of  the  phalanx.  We  afterwarda  find 
him  occupying  the  sBme  post  in  the  battle  of  Ar- 
bela,  and  lending  the  weight  of  his  authority  and 
experience  to  support  the  proposition  of  Parmenion 
be^HV  the  action  to  attack  the  Persian  camp  by 
night  (Arr.  Anab.  il  12,  iiL  II  ;  Diod.  xvii.  57  ; 
Cvrt.  iv.  13.  §§  7,  28,  who  iuaccutately  calls  him 
**  Ihiz  peregni'i  militis. ")  In  the  subsequent  cam- 
paigns in  the  upper  provinces  of  Asia  uud  India, 
he  bore  on  important  part,  and  hts  name  is  fre- 
quently mentioned.  Thus  we  find  him  aetinciated 
with  Coeiins  and  Philotas  at  the  pnss^  of  the 
I'ylae  Persicae,  and  afterwards  detached  under 
Craterua  against  the  revolted  chiefs  in  Paraeta- 
cene,  aocompuying  Alexander  on  hia  expedition 
against  the  Assaeeni,  and  redncing  with  his  own 
division  only  the  strong  fortress  of  NonL  His 
name  occnrs  again  at  the  pawngc  of  the  Hydospes, 
as  well  as  in  the  descent  of  that  river,  on  both 
which  occasions  he  served  under  Cratenis ;  and 
in  B.C  323  he  was  once  more  associated  with  that 
general  as  seccmd  in  command  of  the  nnny  of 
intaBda  and  veterans,  which  the  latttT  wits 
pointed  to  conduct  home  to  Maa'donia.  (Arr. 


Amdhn.  16,  22.  25,  v.  11,  18,  vi.  5,  vii.  12 ( 
Curt.  V.  4.  §  20,  viil  fi.  §  2,  11.  $  1 ;  Justin,  xii.  10, 
12.) 

In  consequence  of  hia  absence  from  Babylon  on 
this  service  at  the  time  of  Alexander's  death,  he 
appears  to  have  been  passed  over  in  the  ammge- 
nienu  which  followed  that  event,  nor  do  we  find 
any  mention  of  hts  name  for  some  tinw  afterwaids, 
but  it  seems  certun  that  be  must  have  rstumed 
with  Cratenis  to  Europe,  and  probably  took  port 
with  him  mid  Antipatcr  in  the  ff^mian  war.  In 
B.  c  321,  when  the  dissensions  between  Antipater 
and  Perdiccashad  broken  out  into  actual  hostilities, 
and  the  former  was  preparing  to  follow  Ciaterus 
into  Ado,  he  entmsted  to  P^yMnchon  the  chief 
command  in  MooedonU  and  Oreece  during  his 
absence.  The  veteran  general  proved  himself 
worthy  of  the  charge  ;  he  repulsed  the  Aetolians 
who  had  invaded  Thessaly,  and  cut  to  pieces  a 
Macedonian  force  under  Polycles,  defeated  Meuon 
of  Pharsalus,  and  recovered  the  whole  of  Thessaly. 
(Diod.  xTiii.  88  ;  Justin,  xiii.  6.)  Tbongh  we  do 
not  learn  that  he  obtained  any  reward  nr  these 
services  during  the  lifetime  of  Antipater,  it  is  evi- 
dent that  he  enjoyed  the  highest  place  in  the  con* 
fidence  of  the  regent,  of  which  the  latter  gave  a 
striking  proof  on  his  deathbed,  &  c.  319,  by  ap- 
pointing Polysperchon  to  succeed  him  as  regent 
and  guardian  of  the  king,  whUe  he  assigned  to  hii 
own  son  Cassander  the  snbordinRte  station  of  Chi> 
liarch-  (Id.  ib.  48.) 

Polysperchon  was  at  this  time  one  of  the  oldett  t4 
the  surviving  generals  of  Alexander,  and  enjoyed 
in  consequence  the  higheat  fovour  and  popularity 
among  the  Uocedoniaus  ;  but  be  was  aware  that 
both  Cassander  and  Antigonus  were  jealous  of  hia 
elevation,  and  were  beginning  to  form  secret 
designs  fior  tbt;  overthrow  of  hit  power.  In  order 
ti)  strengthen  himself  against  them  be  now  made 
overtures  to  Olympias,  who  had  been  driven  from 
Macedonia  by  Antipater,  as  welt  as  to  Enmanea, 
whom  he  sought  to  ruse  up  as  a  rival  to  AnUgo- 
nus  in  Asia.  At  the  same  time  be  endeavoured  to 
conciliate  the  Greek  cities  by  proclaiming  them  all 
free  and  independent,  and  iibolishing  the  oligaithies 
which  had  been  set  up  by  Antipater.  Nor  were 
these  measures  unsuccessful :  Olympias,  though 
she  stiU  remained  io  Epelms,  lent  oU  the  suppwt 
of  her  name  and  influence  to  Polysperchon,  wnile 
Eumenes,  who  had  escaped  from  his  mountain 
featness  at  Nora,  and  put  himself  at  the  head  of 
the  Argyraspids,  prepared  to  contend  with  Anti- 
gonus for  the  possession  of  Asia.  While  his  most 
formidable  rival  was  thus  occupied  in  the  East,  it 
remuned  for  Polysperchon  himself  to  contend  with 
Cassander  in  Oieeceu  The  reatonttion  of  thu 
democracy  at  AUiens  had  attached  that  city  to  thu 
canse  of  the  regent,  but  Niconor  huld  possession  of 
the  fortresses  of  Munychia  and  the  Pciraeeus  for 
Cassander.  and  refused  to  give  them  up  notwit^ 
standing  the  repeated  orders  of  Olympias.  Here- 
npon  Polysperchon  sent  fonvard  an  army  under 
his  son  Alexander  into  Attica,  while  be  himself 
followed  with  the  royal  family.  They  had 
already  advanced  into  Phocis  when  they  were  met 
by  deputies  from  Athens,  as  well  as  by  Phocion 
and  others  of  the  oligarehical  party  who  had  fled 
from  the  city.  Both  parties  obtained  a  public 
hearing  in  the  presence  of  the  king,  which  ended 
in  Phocion  and  his  companions  bein;;  givon  up  to 
the  opposite  party  by  the  express  nidcr  of  Poly- 
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ap«rclion,  and  tent  to  Athens  to  nadoigo  tho  form 
of  R  trial.  (IKod.  zviii.  49,  54—58,  62,  64— «6  ; 
Pint.  Pioe.  31—34.  For  b  more  detiiled  account 
of  thew  tnnncUoni  lee  Phocion.) 

By  the  destruction  of  Phodon  and  hit  frie&da, 
the  regent  hoped  to  have  tecurcd  the  adherenoe  of 
the  Atheniant  j  bnt  while  ha  wai  atiU  in  Phoda 
with  th«  king  (&  c  318),  Camnder  hhntelf  un- 
expectedly arrired  in  Attica  with  a  coniiderable 
fleet  and  anny,  and  established  himielf  in  the 
Peiraeeus.  Hereupon  Pol3r»perchon  advanced  into 
Attica  and  laid  liege  to  the  Feiraeeus,  but  finding 
that  be  made  little  progren,  lie  left  hii  son  Alex- 
ander to  continue  the  blockade,  while  he  himaalf 
advanced  into  the  Peloponneae  with  a  huge  anay. 
Here  he  at  first  met  with  little  opposition :  almost 
all  the  cities  obeyed  his  mandates  and  expelled  or 
put  to  death  the  leaders  of  their  re^wcdTo  oli- 
garchies: Megalopolis  alone  refused  snhmisaion, 
and  was  immediately  besieged  by  the  Kgent  him- 
self  with  his  whole  army.  Polygperchon  bad 
iqjparmtly  expected  an  eaiy  victory,  but  the  Talnur 
of  the  citiiena  fruatiated  nis  calcnlations :  all  his 
attadu  were  repulsed,  and  ntta  some  time  he  found 
hinudf  eompelkd  (o  t^se  tbe  siege  and  withdraw 
from  the  PeloponneM.  Shortly  aftotwaida  hia  ad- 
miral Oeitiu,  who  had  been  despatched  with  »  fleet 
to  the  Hellespont,  was  totally  defeated  by  that  of 
Caatander  under  Nicano^,  and  his  forces  utterly 
destroyed.  (Uiod.  zviii.  68—72.) 

These  ret^etses  quickly  produced  an  nnbvonrable 
turn  in  the  diqioaition  oS  tbe  QnA  slates  towarda 
Folysponchon ;  and'Atiwu  Is  paitknlar  apun 
abandoned  his  aDianco  for  that  of  Caaaander,  iriio 
established  an  oligarchical  govemment  in  the  city 
under  the  presidency  of  Demetrius  of  Phalerua. 
(Id.  t&.  74, 75.)  At  the  same  Ume  Enrydice,  the 
active  and  intriguing  wife  of  the  onh^py  king 
ArAidaeoa.  conceived  the  project  of  throwing  off 
the  yoke  of  the  xqent,  and  craMilnded  an  alliance 
with  Gaaaander,  while  she  heraelf  aaaembled  an 
army  with  wbidi  she  obtained  for  a  Ume  the 
complete  possession  of  Macedonia.  Bnt  in  the 
spring  of  317  Polvspeichon  having  nnited  his 
forces  with  those  U  Aeaddes  king  of  Epeirua, 
invaded  Macedonia,  accompanied  Olympiaa, 
whose  presence  alime  quickly  determmed  tiie  con- 
test. [ULYHPiAa].  During  the  subsequent  events 
Polysperchon  plays  but  a  subordinate  pari  We 
do  not  Icam  that  he  interpoaed  to  prevent  the 
cmeltiea  of  Olymiuaa,  or  to  save  the  life  of  the 
unhappy  fcinb  of  whom  he  was  the  nominal 
guar^an :  aiu  though  be  afterwarda  oocained  the 
passes  of  Perrhaelua  with  an  army,  he  was  unable 
to  prevent  the  advance  of  Caaaander  into  Mace- 
donia, or  to  avert  the  £all  of  Pydiui,  which  fell 
into  tbe  hands  of  the  enemy,  while  Polysperchon 
was  still  abut  np  in  Petriiaebia.  liere  be  was 
ndoced  to  great  itnita  by  Cagsander's  genenil 
Callaa,  and  waa  bedeged  In  tbe  town  of  Aaonu, 
what  the  news  of  the  death  of  Olympias  (kc. 
316)  caused  him  to  despair  of  recovering  his 
footing  in  Macedonia,  and  he  withdrew  with  a 
smoll  fotce  into  Aetolia.  (Diod.  ziz.  11,  Sfi,  36, 
62.) 

From  thence  he  appears  to  have  joined  his  aon 
Alexander  in  the  Peloponneae,  where  we  find  him 
in  ILC.  315,  when  the  altered  position  of  allain 
having  united  Caaaander  with  Lyslmach us,  Ptolemy, 
and  ^leucns  in  a  geneml  coalition  againit  Auti- 
tgmm,  the  btter  sought  to  attach  the  aged  Polys- 
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peithon  to  hia  cause,  by  tiering  him  the  chief 

command  in  the  Peloponneae.  The  bribe  wraa 
accepted,  and  for  a  short  time  Poiys^tercbon  and 
his  son  conjointly  carried  on  the  war  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese  against  Casaander  and  the  generals  ot 
Ptolemy.  But  before  tbe  «id  of  the  same  year 
Alexander  was  gained  over  by  Caaaander ;  and 
Polysperchon.  though  he  did  not  follow  the  ex- 
ample of  his  ton.  and  coalesce  with  his  old  enemy, 
at  least  aasnmed  a  position  hostile  to  Antigonna, 
as  we  find  him  in  313  defending  Sicyon  and 
Corinth  against  Telesphoms,  tbe  lieutenant  of  that 
generaL  (Id.  iL  60,  62,  64,  74.)  From  this  tinw 
we  lose  sight  of  him  till  n.c  SIO,  when  be  again 
Bsanmed  an  important  Mrt  by  leviring  the  lonj^ 
forgotten  "pretensions  of  Heracles  the  aon  of  Bar- 
sine  (now  the  only  surviving  son  of  Alexander) 
to  the  throne  of  Macedonia.  Having  mduced  th« 
unhappy  youth  to  quit  hia  retirement  at  Pergamnn. 
and  join  him  in  the  Pelopomiese,  he  peranaded  the 
Aetolians  to  espouse  hia  canae,  and  with  thrir 
assistance  mited  a  large  army,  wttfi  which  h« 
advanced  towarda  Macedonia.  He  was  met  at 
Trampyae  in  Stympbaea  by  Caaaander,  but  the 
latter,  distrusting  the  fidelity  of  bis  own  troopa, 
instead  of  riaking  an  engagement,  entered  Into 
secret  negotiations  with  Polysperchon,  and  endea- 
voured by  promises  and  flatteries  to  induce  him  to 
abandon  the  pretender  whom  he  had  himsdf  set 
up.  Polysperchon  had  the  weakness  to  give  way, 
and  the  lueanneaa  to  serve  the  pnrpoeea  of  Caaaan- 
der by  the  aaaaaaination  of  Heracles  at  a  banquet. 
(Diod.  XX.  30— S8.  For  farther  details  and  rv- 
tborities,  see  HnACLn.)  It  is  latisCKtery  to 
know  that  Polysperchon  did  not  reap  the  expected 
reward  of  his  crime :  Caasnnder  had  promis^  bim 
the  chief  command  of  the  Peloponneae,  but  this  he 
certainly  never  obuuned,  though  we  find  him  at  a 
later  period  posaesung  a  certain  footing  in  that 
coantiy  :  he  aeema  to  have  occupied  a  subordinate 
and  inglorions  portion.  The  laat  occasion  on  which 
his  name  occurs  in  Kiatory  is  in  n.  a  303,  when  we 
find  bim  co-operating  with  Caaaander  and  Prppe- 
laus  against  Demetrius  (Diod.  xz.  103),  but  no 
notice  of  hU  subsequent  fortunes  or  the  period  of 
his  death  has  been  tranamitted  to  na.* 

Polysperchon  appears  to  have  been  s  aoldier  of 
conaideroble  merit,  and  to  have  been  regarded  by 
the  Macedonians  with  &vonr  aa  belonging  to  the 
older  race  of  Alexander'a  generals ;  but  he  was 
altogether  unequal  to  the  position  in  which  he 
found  himself  plaeed  on  the  death  of  Antipobfr, 
and  hia  vreakneos  degenerated  into  tbe  basest  vil- 
lany  in  such  inatanoea  as  the  surrender  of  Phodon, 
and  the  assasunadon  of  Heracles. 

2.  A  leader  of  mercenariea  who  joined  with 
Leptines  in  the  assassination  of  Callippns.  (Plot. 
Dion.  58.)    [Callippus.]  f  ^  H.  R] 

POLYSTE'PHANUS  (n«XiNrri#amf),  a 
Greek  writer,  possessed  no  moll  imotatton.  but 
hid  writings  were  full  of  incredible  tales.  (OeU.ix. 
4.)  Harpocration  (*.  v.  Xowrpo^pef)  quotes  a 
work  of  his  vfpl  KpiivSv. 

POLySTRATUS.  1.  An  eminent  Epicurean 
philosopher,  who  succeeded  Hermorchus  as  head  of 

*  Justin,  by  some  inconceivable  error,  rgpreeenti 
Polysperchon  as  killed  in  the  war  against  Eume- 
ncs,  before  the  death  of  Antipater  (xiii.  8) :  aixf 
ai^n  (xr.  1,  intt.)  allndea  to  bim  as  dead  betore 
'the  murder  of  Heradea  the  aon  of  Banine. 
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the  wetland  wm  kimwlf  wcceeded  by  IMonytiiu. 
(Ding;  ImSA  x.  25.)  Valeriiu  Mftximns  relatn 
that  Polyttntiu  and  Hippocleidet  wm  botn  on 
the  nan  daj,  fblhtwed  the  uct  of  th«  lanie  roaster 
Epicnnu,  aluved  thnr  patrimony  in  common,  and 
supported  the  school  together^  and  at  last  died  at 
the  nine  momMit  in  extremo  old  age.  (i.  8.  ext. 
517.) 

2.  An  ppigrstniMtic  peat,  who  had  a  {^ace  in 
the  GaHmd  ot  Meleagei.  There  are  two  of  his 
vpigrann  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  one  of  which  is 
on  the  deatmction  of  Corinth,  which  took  place  in 
B.C.  146.  He  must  therefore  have  lived  sonv 
time  withia  the  se^-oity  or  eighty  years  preceding 
the  time  of  Melcager,  and  probably  soon  after  the 
taking  of  Corinth.  A  certain  PolyatratuB,  of  Leto- 
polU  in  Egypt,  is  mentioned  by  Stephanus  Byaan- 
tinus  {>.  n.  AwToSs  wtfAit),  but  there  is  nothing  to 
indicate  whether  be  wu  the  same  person  as  the 
c[ugnunniatist.  (Bninek,  AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.  1  ; 
Jacoba,  AtM.  Graee.  vol  U.  p.  1,  vol.  xiii.  p. 
941.)  IP-S.] 

POLY'STRATUS,  of  Ambracia,  a  statuary, 
mentioned  only  by  Tatian,  who  ascribes  to  him  a 
»tatae  of  Phalaris  which  stood  at  Agrigcntum, 
nnd  WM  Tery  mnch  admired.  (Tatlan,  Gnuc. 
64.  pi  118,  ed.  Worth.)  '  [P.S.] 

POLYTECHNUS,  a  nythieal  artificer  (t^x- 
vw),  nie&tioned  by  Antoninns  Uberalis  (ii.  pp. 
70—72  ;  B.  Rochette,  lettn  i  Of.  ^orn,  pp.  390, 
381).  [P.S.] 

POLYTI'MUS,  artists.  1.  A  sculptor,  who 
was  evidently  a  Greek  freednutn,  and  who  is  known 
by  the  inscnption  POLYTistvs  lib.  on  t)ie  base 
n  a  statiM  of  a  yonns  hontn  in  tha  Mtuenm 
of  the  O^titoL  (Walcker,  KwaAlaa.  I8'>7,  No. 
na.  p.  331 ;  R.  Bochette,  Lettre  a  M.  SAom,  p. 
391.) 

2.  A  gem-engraver.  (VilloiGon,  Afcrx.  de  PlnaH- 
tmt  iU  fVoKV,  vol  ii.  p.  1 12.)  [P.  S.] 

POLY'XENA  {XioKvUrr,),  a  daughter  of 
Priam  and  Hecabe  (ApoUod.  iii.  12.  $5).  She 
was  beloved  by  AcbiUes,  and  when  the  Greeks, 
an  their  voyage  home,  were  stiQ  lingering  on  the 
coast  of  Thra^  the  shade  of  Achilles  appeared  to 
them  demanding  Uiat  Polyxena  should  be  sacrificed 
to  hin.  Ne^>tol«Bnu  accordingly  sacrificed  her 
on  Uie  tomb  of  his  bther.  (Enrip.  Hec  40  ;  Ov. 
Met  xiiL  448,  Ac)  According  to  some  AchiUes 
appeared  to  the  leaden  of  the  Greeks  in  a  drenm 
(Tsetx.  ad  Zffc  323),  or  a  voice  was  heard  from 
the  tomb  of  Achilles  demanding  a  share  in  the 
booty,  whereupon  Calchas  proposed  to  sacrifice 
Pidynna.  (S«rv.  ad  Aem.  iiL  822.)  For  there 
woa  a  tradittoi  that  Achilles  had  promised  Priam 
to  brii^  about  a  peace  vrith  the  Greek*,  if  the 
king  wmld  give  him  his  daughter  Polyxena  in 
marriage.  When  Achiilea,  fur  the  purpose  of 
negotiating  the  marriage,  had  gone  to  the  temple 
of  the  Thymbraean  Apollo,  he  was  treacherously 
killed  by  Fhtis.  (Hygin.  Fob.  110.)  Quite  a 
different  occonnt  is  given  by  Philostratus  (Ifer. 
19.  11  ;  oomp.  fit.  Apollim.  iv.  16),  according  to 
whom  Achilles  and  Poljsenn  fell  in  love  with 
each  other  at  the  time  when  ll(!ctnr''s  body  was 
delivered  up  to  Prinm.  After  the  murder  of 
AchiUes  Polyxena  fled  to  the  Greeks,  and  killed 
herself  on  the  tomb  of  her  b<-1ov(»l  with  a  sword. 
The  saetiGce  of  Polyxena  was  r<.-prest-itted  in  the 
acrapnlis  of  Athena.  (PanB.i.  2'1  §  ft,  comp.  z. 
23.  §2.)  [L.S.] 
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POLYXE'NIDAS  (noAt^crUat),  a  Rhodian, 
who  waa  exiled  fnm  his  native  country,  and  en- 
tered the  service  of  Antiodins  III.,  king  of  Syria. 
We  first  find  him  mentioned  in  8.C.  209.  when  he 
commanded  a  body  of  Cretan  mmenaries  during 
the  expedition  of  Antiochui  into  Hyrcania  (Polrh. 
X.  -29).  But  in  ac.  192,  when  the  Syrian  king 
had  detetmined  upon  war  with  Rome,  and  crossed 
over  into  Qreeoe  to  commence  it,  Polyxeoidas  ob- 
tained the  chief  command  of  his  fleet  After  eo-ope- 
inting  with  Menippus  in  the  reduction  of  Chalcis, 
he  was  sent  back  to  Asia  to  assemble  additional 
forces  during  the  winter.  We  do  not  hear  any- 
thing  of  his  opemtions  in  the  ensuing  campaign, 
B,  r,  191,  but  when  Antiochui,  after  his  defeat 
at  Thennopylae,  withdrew  to  Asia,  Polyxenidns 
was  again  appointed  to  command  the  king's  main 
fleet  on  the  Ionian  coast.  Having  learnt  that  the 
praetor  C.  Livius  was  arrived  at  Delos  with  the 
Roman  fleet,  he  strongly  urged  i^n  the  king 
the  expe^racy  of  giving  him  battle  wiUioat 
delay,  before  he  could  unite  his  fleet  with  those  of 
Eumenes  and  the  Rhodians.  Though  his  advice  * 
was  followed,  it  was  too  late  to  prevent  the  jnn^ 
tion  of  Eumenes  with  Livius,  but  Polyxenidasgavo 
battle  te  their  combined  fleets  oflf  Corycus.  Th« 
superiority  of  numbers,  however,  decided  the  vic- 
tory in  flivour  of  the  aOies  j  thirteen  ships  of  the 
Syrian  fleet  were  taken  and  ten  sunk,  while  Po- 
lyxenidas  himself,  with  the  remainder,  took  refufte 
in  the  port  of  Ephesns  (Liv.  xxxv.  £0,  xxxvi.  8, 
41,  43— 45;  Appian,.%r- 14.21,22,23).  Here 
he  spent  the  winter  in  active  preparations  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contest  ;  ajid  early  in  the  next 
spring  (a.  c.  190),  having  leomt  that  Pauustratni, 
with  the  Rhodian  fleet,  had  ahvody  put  to  sea,  he 
conceived  the  idea  of  surprising  him  before  he  could 
unite  his  forses  with  those  of  Livius.  For  this 
purpose  he  pretended  Xn  enter  into  negotiations 
with  him  for  the  betrayal  into  his  hands  of  the 
Syrian  fleet,  and  having  by  this  means  deluded  him 
into  a  bncied  security,  suddenly  attacked  him,  and 
destroyed  ahnost  his  whole  fleeL  After  this  suc- 
cess he  soiled  to  Samos  to  give  battle  te  the  fleet  of 
the  Roman  admiral  and  Eumenes,  but  a  storm  pre- 
vented the  engagement,  and  Polyxenidas  withdieir 
to  EphesDB.  Soon  after,  Idriua,  having  been  re- 
inforced by  n  fresh  squadron  of  twenty  Rhodian 
ships  under  Eudnmus,  proceeded  in  his  turn  to 
offer  battle  to  Polyxenidas,  but  this  the  hitter  now 
declined.  L.  Acmilius  Regillus,  who  soon  after 
succeeded  Livius  in  the  command  of  the  Roman 
fleet,  also  attempted  without  effect  to  draw  Poly- 
xenidas fbrth  am  the  put  of  Epfaeius:  but  at  a 
later  period  In  the  season  Eumenes,  with  his  fleet, 
having  been  detached  to  the  Hellespont  while  a 
considerable  part  of  the  Rhodian  forces  were  de- 
teined  in  Lvcin.  the  Syrian  admiral  seized  the  op- 
portunity and  sallied  out  to  attack  tiie  Roman 
fleet.  The  action  took  plaoe  at  Myonncsiis  near 
Teas,  hut  tottninBtrd  in  the  total  defeat  of  I'olyxe- 
nidos,  who  lost  forty-two  of  his  ships,  and  made  a 
hnaty  retreat  n-ith  the  remainder  to  KphcsitK. 
Here  he  remained  until  he  received  the  tiiiings  of 
the  fatel  h»ttle  of  Mnjtnesia,  on  which  hu  saileil  to 
Patani  in  I.yciii,  and  from  thence  proceeded  by 
laud  to  ji'in  Antiochus  in  Svria.  (Liv.  xx^vii.  K, 
ly,  II,  13,  Ifi,  26.  28— :»).'  4.")  ;  Appian,  s.,r.  24, 
25.  '11.)  After  this  his  name  is  not  aii.iiii  men- 
tinned.  iF-H.B.] 

PULY'XKNUS  (noXift«TOi)>  «  *"»  of  Agas- 
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tbenet,  grandBoii  of  Aui^eAk,  and  father  of  Amphi- 
machaa,  was  the  comtnaiider  of  the  Epeians  in  the 
war  against  Troy.  (Hon.  li.  ii.  623 ;  Pauft.  t.  3. 
8  4.)  There  an  thne  other  mythkal  penonage*  of 
this  imme,  one  a  king  of  Elenau  ( Horn.  Hymn,  in 
Cer.  154),  the  seco^  a  king  of  ElU  (ApoUod.  ii. 
4.  g  6),  and  the  third  a  mo  of  Jmod  lad  Medeia. 
(Pans.  ii.  3.  8  7-)  [L.S.] 

POLY'XENUS  (noXiffirof).  l.ASyrwnnan 
of  DoUe  birth,  whoM  diter  waa  married  to  the 
illiutrioiu  HnjlouiiATBS.  When  IKon^iiu,  after 
hu  elevation  to  the  deapotiam  of  hia  native  countrj 
B.  c.  406,  became  deMmns  to  strengthen  himielf  by 
cnnnecUon  with  noble  families,  he  gave  hia  sister 
in  marriage  to  Polyxuniii  at  the  same  time  that  he 
himself  married  the  daughter  of  Hermocrates  (Diod. 
xiiL  96).  From  this  time  we  find  Poljxeniia 
closely  attached  to  the  fortunes  qf  the  tyrant. 
During  the  rebellion  of  the  Syracnsans  in  &  c.  404, 
which  threatened  to  ov-erthraw  the  power  of  Uiony-  i 
■ius,  his  brother-in-law  waa  one  of  those  who  aa-  \ 
listed  him  with  their  counseU  ;  and  again,  in  b.  c. 
395,  when  the  Cartbaginiaiw  were  preparing  to 
fr«m  theiiege  of  Sytacuae,  Palyzenua  waa  despatched 
to  implore  assistance  from  the  Italian  Oreeks,  aa 
wt^lt  aa  from  the  Corinthians  and  Lacedaemoniana. 
This  object  he  full;  accomplished,  and  returned  to 
Sicily  with  a  fleet  of  thirty  ahipa  famished  by  the 
allies,  and  commanded  by  the  Lacedaemonian  Pha- 
mcidaa  ;  a  reinforcement  whidi  contributed  easen- 
tially  to  the  liberatioD  of  Syracuae.  (Id.  xir.  8, 
62,  63.) 

'2.  A  native  of  Tauromenium  in  Sicily,  who  was 
sent  aa  ambassador  by  his  fellow-citixeni  to  Nico- 
demus,  the  tyrant  of  Centoripe.  (Timaeus.  ap. 
Ali^H.  XL  p.  471.  f.)  IE.  H.  B.] 

POLYXO  (nvXvt<»).  I.  A  njrmph  married  to 
Danaua.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  S  5.) 

'3.  The  wife  of  Nyctens  and  mother  of  Antiope. 
(Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  1.) 

3.  One  of  the  Hyades.  (Hygin.  FoA.  18-2.) 

4.  The  nurse  of  queen  Hypsipyle  in  Leranos, 
was  celebrated  as  a  prophetess.  (Apollon.  Rhod. 
i.  668  ;  VaL  Flaee.  il  316  ;  Hygin.  Fak  15.) 

5.  An  ArgiTo  woohhi,  who  was  marri^  to 
TIepoIemiis.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  S  10  )  [L.S.] 

POLYZE'LUS  (noXifftAor).  »  Syrocusan, 
•on  of  Deinomenea  and  brother  of  Oeton,  the 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  His  name  was  inscribed 
together  with  those  of  his  three  brothers  on  the 
tripods  dedicated  by  Gelon  to  commemorate  bis 
victory  at  Himera,  B.  C.  480,  whence  we  may 
conclude  that  Polyzelus  himself  bore  a  part  in  the 
success  of  that  memorable  day.  (Schol.  ad  Find. 
Pylk  i.  155.)  At  his  death,  in  a  a  478,  Oelou 
left  the  sovereign  power  to  his  brother  Hieron,  but 
bequeathed  the  hand  of  hia  widow  Demarete,  the 
dnufihter  of  Thetou,  togfther  with  the  coninuuid  of 
the  nnny,  to  Pulynelus,  who  by  this  means  ob- 
tiiinitd  a  dt^gree  of  power  and  influence,  which 
quickly  excited  the  jeidouKy  of  Hieron.  The 
latter  in  consequence  deputed  his  brother  to  aanat 
the  CrotoBiBtB,  who  had  applied  to  him  for  support 
against  tht  Sybarites,  in  hopes  that  he  idght 
perish  in  jthe  war.  Polysehis,  according  to  one 
acconnt,  refused  to  comply,  and  was,  in  conse- 
quence, driven  into  exile  ;  but  other  authors  ante 
that  he  undertook  the  enterprise,  and  brought  the 
war  to  R  aticcesGful  termination,  but  by  this  means 
only  inflamed  the  jealoiuy  of  Hieion  still  more, 
Bnd  wai  ultimately  cmnpellcd  tp  quit  Syracuse  in 


consequence.  He  took  refuge  at  the  court  of  bis 
father-in-law  Theron,  who  readily  espoused  his 
cause,  and  even  todt  up  armt  for  the  purpoee  of 
reabning  Ptrivaflu  to  his  conntiy;  but  the  vmt 
between  Theron  and  Hieron  was  brought  to  a  dea* 
by  the  interrentian  of  the  poet  Simontdes,  and  a 
ivcondliittion  efiecled  between  the  two  brotherm,  in 
pursuance  of  which  Polyselus  retained  to  Syra- 
cuse, and  waa  restored  to  all  his  former  honours. 
He  a{^>ears  after  this  to  have  continued  on  ftiendljr 
terms  with  Hieron  during  the  remainder  of  bia 
life  t  the  date  of  hia  death  is  not  mentioned,  but  ik 
fs  evident  that  he  must  have  died  befora  Hiermi, 
as  the  latter  was  succeeded  by  his  youngest  brothrr 
Thrasybulus.  (Diod.  xi.  48  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Oi.  II. 
init.  and  ib.  29  ;  Ael.  V.IL  \x.  1.)  The  above 
circumstances  are  narrated  with  considerable  va- 
riations by  Diodorus  and  the  scholiast,  who  hna 
himself  given  more  than  one  account,  but  the  pre- 
ceding veruon,  which  rests  mainly  on  the  authority 
of  Timaeu**  appear*  tha  moat  ctmsistent  and  pro- 
bable. [R.  H.B.] 

POLYZE'LUS  [VloK^inXot).  1.  Of  MesM'iw, 
an  historian,  who,  according  to  one  account,  waa 
the  &ther  of  the  poet  Ibycus.  (Suid.  'ifftMcor}. 
If  so,  he  must  have  lived  about  a.  c.  5/0. 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  an  historian,  of  uncertain  dal«, 
whose  'FoSMunt  is  quoted  by  Athenaeus  (viiL  p. 
361,  c).  He  seems  also  to  have  written  other 
works.  Plutarch  quotes  him  as  an  aathoritj  in 
hia  life  of  Solon  (c.  15) ;  and  there  is  at  leaat  one 
other  reference  to  him.  (Schol.  ad  tfetiod.  Op.  10  ; 
the  passage  in  Ath.  i.  p.  31,  e.  refers  to  Polyselna 
the  comic  poet).  Ilyginus  [Atlroa,  ii.  14)  gives, 
on  the  authority  of  Polyselus,  and  evidently  from 
his  'PuSmicd,  an  account  of  Phorfaaa  killing  the 
Rhodian  dragon.  (Vossiua,  dt  HiL  Qnec  fk 
490,  ed.  Westeimann.) 

3.  An  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy, 
aa  some  lines  upon  Thcramenea,  from  his  A^mo- 
TUfSdffMT, clearly  show  (Phot,  and  Suid.  i.c  rpiu¥ 
KaKvv) ;  although  the  greater  number  of  the  titles 
of  his  pbys  refer  to  the  nativities  of  the  godi,  a 
class  of  snUecta  which  belongs  to  the  Middle 
Comedy.  He  must  tlicrefore  be  aswgned  to  the 
last  period  of  the  Old  Comedy  and  the  beginning 
of  tiie  Middle ;  aa  ia  further  proved  by  an  allusion, 
in  the  play  already  quoted,  to  Hypcrbdus,  who 
died  in  B.C  411.  (Schol.  ad  Lucian.  Ttm.  HK) 
This  play,  the  Aij^iM^fMMi,  is  conjectured  by 
Kiihn,  with  much  ingenuity,  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
parody  on  the  recal  of  Tyndanis  to  life,  applying 
the  &ible  to  the  resuscitation  of  the  Athenian 
people.  The  period,  at  which  such  a  subject  is 
likely  to  have  been  chosen,  would  be  the  year  B.  c 
403,  after  the  overthrow  of  the  Thirty  Tyrania. 
The  titles  of  his  plays,  as  mentioned  by  Suidas, 
are,  "Niwrpa,  AyinoruvSdptan,  Aiotriaou  yovtu,  Mou- 
owe  yoval,  'h^pcXWifs  yoval,  to  which  Eudocia 
odds  'Apfim  yaval.  (Meinuke,  Fraif.  Com,  Grwc 
vol.  i.  pp. 260, 26 1,  voLii.  pp.  867— 872  ;  Fabric. 
BilJ.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  488.)  [P.  S.] 

POMONA,  the  Roman  divini^  of  the  fhtit  of 
treea,  hence  cidled  Pomormt  Pairtma,  Her  name 
is  evidently  connected  with  Pomunt.  She  is  re- 
presented by  the  poets  as  having  been  beloved  by 
several  nf  the  rustic  divinities,  such  as  Silvanas 
Picus,  Vertumnus,  and  others  (Ov.  AfeL  xiv.  623. 
tta. ;  Propert  iv.  2.  21,  &c  ;  Serv.  ad  Arm.  tu. 
190).  Her  worship  mnat  originally  have  been  of 
considenUe  importance,  aa ^ite  learn  fimn  V»™ 
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{2)»  L.  I..  riL  45)  t}iat  a  tpeeial  priest,  under  the 
iMune  nSJkxmm  Pomomalia,  wm  appointed  to  attend 
to  ber  KFTica  (comp.  Plin.  //.  M  xxiU.  1).  It » 
not  inposuble  that  Pomona  tna;  in  reality  be 
nothing  but  the  personification  of  one  of  the  attri- 
bute* of  Opt.  (H&rtong,  IMe  Hetig.  d.  Rom.  voL 
n.  p.  133,  &c)  {US.] 

POMPAEDIUS  SILO.  (Silo.] 

POMPEIA.  1.  Tbedanghlersf  Q.  Pompeins, 
consul  B.C.  141  [PoHFUi/ft,  No.  3],  manied  C. 
Siciniua.  (Cic.  BnO.  76.) 

2.  The  daughter  of  Q.  Ponipeiui  Knfns,  ion  of 
the  consul  of  B-c  88  [PfiMCKitiii,  No.  R],  and  of 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  SulhL  She 
married  C.  Caesar,  subsequently  the  dictator,  in 
B.C.67,  but  was  divorced  by  hini  in  b.c,61,  because 
•he  was  suspected  of  intriguing  with  Clodius,  who 
stealthily  intniduced  himself  into  her  huslnnd's 
house  while  she  was  celebrating  the  mysteries  of 
theBonaDea.  (Suet  Otes.  6 ;  PluL  Cbes.  £,  10  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xzzrii.  45.) 

3.  The  lister  of  the  trinmvtr,  married  C.  Mem> 
inius,  who  commanded  in  Sicily  under  her  brother, 
in  a  c.  til,  and  went  as  his  .quaestor  into  Spain, 
in  the  war  against  Sertnrius,  in  which  he  was 
killed,  ac.  75.  (Pint  I'aatp.  11,  Art.  21 ;  Cic 
pro  Bulb.  2  i  OroB.  t.  23.) 

4.  Uaiurhter  of  the  trinrnTW  by  his  third  wife 
Mods.  When  her  fiuher,  in  b.c.  fi9,  married 
Jntia,  the  daughter  of  Julius  Caesar,  she  waa  pn>- 
Riifced  to  Servilius  Carpiu,  to  whom  Julia  had 
been  already  betrothed.  She  did  not,  however, 
marry  Caepio,  but  FniiittuH  Sulta,  the  son  of  the 
dictator,  to  whom  she  hud  likewise  been  preTiuusly 
betrothed.  Her  husband  perished  in  ue  Afiiicui 
var,  &  c.  46,  and  she  and  her  children  fell  into 
the  hands  of  Caesar,  who,  however,  dismissed  them 
in  safety.  (PluL  Cbo.  14,  Pom/).  47 ;  Dion  Cass, 
xlii.  13  ;  Anct.  lieU.  Afric.  95.)  She  subsequently 
married  L.  Cornelius  Ciniia,  and  her  son  by  this 
narriagei,  Cn.  Ciniia  Magnus,  entered  iitto  a  con- 

incj  agaiiut  Augustus  (Dion  Cass.  Iv,  14  ; 

.-wc  ^  Ciem.  i.  9.)  She  was  with  her  brother 
Sextna  in  Sicily  for  some  time,  and  she  there 
made  present^  to  the  yojing  Tiberius,  subsequently 
emperor,  when  bis  parents  fled  for  refuge  to  the 
island.  (Suet.  7U.  R.)  As  her  brother  Sextus 
Borvived  her,  she  mnit  have  died  before  B.  c  35. 
(Senee-  CmwA.  ad  rolyb.  34.) 

Daughter  of  Sex.  Poiiipetns  Magnus,  the  son 
of  the  triumvir  and  of  ScrilKinin.  At  the  peace  of 
Mtsenum  in  B.C.  39  she  whs  betrothed  to  M. 
Claudias  Marceilus,  the  son  of  Octavio.  tbo  sister 
of  Octavinn,  but  wnt  never  married  to  him.  She 
accompanied  her  flithcr  In  his  flight  to  Asia,  B.C. 
36.  (Appiaii,  B.  C.  v.  73  ;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  38, 
xlix.  1 1.)  She  is  not  mentioned  after  this  rime, 
but  it  has  been  conjectured  by  commentators,  with 
much  probability,  that  she  may  have  married 
Scribonius  Libo,  and  had  by  him  a  son,  Scriboniiis 
Libo  DmsQa ;  nnce  TaciUis  (.^mk.  ii.  37)  calls 
Pomprins,  the  triumvir,  the  proavus  of  Libo  Ihnsus ; 
Scribonia,  the  wife  of  Augustus,  his  amita ;  and 
the  two  young  Caesars  his  contobriiii-  The  descent 
of  Libo  DrusuB  would  then  be,  I.  Cn.  Pompeius, 
the  triumvir,  proavms.  1.  Sex.  Pompeius,  aau. 
3.  Pompeia,  muter.    4.  Libo  Dmsns. 

6.  Of  nneenain  origtni  the  wife  of  P.  Vatiniui, 
who  waa  tribune,  &  i:.  59.  She  was  still  alive  in 
&c45.  (Cic  «/ Ask  T.  II.) 

POMPELA  CELERI'NA,  the  motlle^in-1aw 


of  the  younger  Pliny,  to  whnn  one  of  hi*  ktten  is 
addressed.  (Ep.  i.  4.) 

POMPEIA  MACRI'NA,de«eeDded  from  Pom- 
peius Theophanes,  was  the  dau^ter  of  Ponrnnaa 
Mocer,  and  was  euled  by  Tibentu  a.  d.  SS-  \Twb. 
Aftn.  vi.  18.) 

POMPEIA  PAULI'NA.  [Paulina,  No.  3.] 

POMPEIA  OENS,  plebriu,  is  not  mentioned 
tUl  the  second  century  before  the  Christiui  aera : 
the  first  member  of  It  wbo  obldned  the  consul- 
ship,  Q.  Pompeius,  in  a  c.  141,  is  described  as  a 
man  of  a  humble  and  obscure  origin  (Cic  Kerr. 
V.  70,  pro  Mum.  7,  Brat.  25).  It  is  expressly 
stated  that  there  were  two  or  three  distinct  families 
of  the  Pompeii  under  the  republic  (Veil.  Pat,  ii. 
21);  and  we  can  tntce  two,  one  of  which  was 
brought  into  celebrity  by  Q.  Pompeius,  the  consul 
of  B.  c  [41,  and  the  other  is  still  better  known  as 
that  to  which  the  triumvir  belonged.  In  the  for- 
mer fimiily  we  find  the  surname  of  Ra/iu  ;  in  the 
latter,  the  father  of  the  triumvir  waa  distingxished 
by  the  personal  cognomen  of  Strabo,  and  the  tri- 
umvir himself  gained  that  of  Afagmtu,  which  be 
handed  down  to  his  children  as  an  hereditary  sur- 
name. Beside  these  cognomens  we  have  on  coins 
FamttUia  as  a  suniama  of  a  Sex.  Pompeius,  who 
is  otherwise  unknown,  and  Pw  as  a  surname  of 
Sextu^  the  aon  of  Cn.  Pompeius  Magnus,  to  deng- 
nate  him  as  the  avenger  of  his  fiither  and  brother. 
(Eckhel,  vol.  v.  p.  -iSO,  &c)  Butasall  the  members 
of  these  families  are  usually  spoken  of  under  their 
gentile  name,  and  not  under  their  cognomens  they 
are  given  below  under  PoMPlltJS.  In  addition  to 
the  cognomens  ahready  mentioned,  we  find  many 
othwi,  borne  for  tbe  most  part  freedmen  or 
proviiwialB,  who  had  recelred  the  Roman  fnurchise 
from  the  Pompeii :  of  these  an  alphabetical  list  is 
given  below. 

POMPEIA'NUS,  son  of  Lurilla  and  Claudius 
PoDipeianus.  We  are  told  by  Sporrianus  that  he 
was  employed  by  Caracalla  in  the  conduet  of  the 
most  important  wars,  and  waa  twice  raised  to  the 
consnlship,  but  his  name  does  not  appew  in  tbe 
Fasti.  The  same  authoriQ  adds  that  ne  was  put 
to  death  by  the  emperor,  but  in  such  a  manner 
that  he  appeared  to  have  perished  by  the  hands  of 
robbers.  (Spartian.  OaraealL  3.)          [W.  B.] 

POMPEIA'NUS,  TIB.  CLAU'DIU8,  the 
son  of  a  Roman  knight  originally  from  Antioch, 
rose  to  the  highest  dignities  under  M.  Anrelins. 
He  was  ene  of  the  legates  despatched  to  oppose 
the  barbarian  Kelts  from  beyond  the  Rhine,  when 
they  threatened  to  burst  into  Italy  [Pbhtinax]  : 
he  stands  in  the  Fasti  as  consnl  for  A.  0.  173,  was 
sutleetus  probably  in  A.  D.  176,  and  received  in 
marriage  Lucilla,  Uie  daughter  of  the  emperor, 
before  tiie  regular  period  of  mourning  for  her  lirsk 
husband  L.  Verus  had  expired.  He  was  one  of  the 
trusty  counsellors  to  whose  charge  the  youthful 
Commi)dus  wa«  consigned,  and  one  of  the  few  who 
escaped  the  cruel  persecnrion  of  that  btutal  nvage, 
nlthuugh  he  openly  refused  to  counleflance  his 
follies,  or  to  pander  to  his  vices.  During  this 
unhappy  period  he  passed  his  time  chiefly  in  the 
country,  excusing  himself  from  appearing  in  public 
on  account  of  age  and  weakness  of  sight  Pertinax, 
who  had  served  under  his  command,  treated  him 
with  the  greatest  distinction,  and  Kdins  Julianas  is 
said  to  have  hivited  him  to  quit  his  retirement  at 
Tarraico,  and  to  ascend  the  throne.  Lampridiua 
would  lead  us  to  suppose  that  he  actually  fid)  a 
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Tktim  to  the  crueldM  of  Conunodui,  but  man 
tnutworthf  authorities  repKMnt  him  m  having 
livod  on  to  the  niga  of  Smma.  (Dion  Cm 
bsL  >,  20,  IzzHi.  3 ;  Hoodnn.  L  &  |  6  ;  Ca- 
pital]. M.  Aar.  20 ;  Valcftt.  QdUeni.  Arid.  Cat. 
II  ;  Lunprid.  Commod.)  [W.  R.] 

POMPEIA'NUS,  CLAU'DIUS  QUINTIA'- 
NUS,  a  yotuig  Kuator,  fauabaiid  of  the  daughter 
of  Lucilla,  wat  persuaded  by  his  mother-in-law  to 
attempt  the  life  of  Commodna,  with  whom  he  lived 
on  tama  of  fcmlliar  intimaejr,  and  having  foiled 
was  pat  to  death.  (Dion  Cms.  Lndi.  4,  and  note  of 
R«imarui ;  Heiodian.  t.  8  ;  Lamprid.  Commod.  A  ; 
Amin.  Marc  xxix.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

POMPEIUS.  In  the  Following  acGonnt  we  gire 
first  tha  fomily  of  Q.  Pompeiua,  consul  b.  c.  141, 
and  next  that  of  the  trinmTir.  The  lires  of  the 
Tarioos  persons  montioned  below  are  treated  at 
length  by  Drtunann  [GndadUe  Rami,  toI.  iv. 
p.  806, &C.),  to  whnn  wa  refer  our  readers  once 
Kir  all  The  Steinma  on  the  opposite  page  is  taken 
from  Drumann,  and  is  in  hum  nuts  conjeettmd. 

1.  Lb  PoumvB,  trihuw  «  the  acddien,  b.  c. 
171t  in  the  aimy  of  the  consul  P.  Cnusos,  when 
tba  ktler  was  cairying  on  war  against  Perseus, 
king  of  Macedonia  (Lir.  xtiL  661 

2.  A.  PouPBtus,  is  said  to  have  been  a  finte- 
player,  a  report  probably  inTcnted  by  the  arista- 
CEMJ  for  the  piiT}MBe  of  degrading  his  son,  a  noma 
ioMO  (Pint  Re^  et  ImpenL  ApopA,  p.  200). 

Sl  Q.  PoHritus,  A.  F.,  the  son  of  tne  preceding 
[No.  3],  was  of  humble  origin  ;  but  we  know 
uothisg  of  his  early  career,  nor  of  Uie  means  by 
which  he  first  came  into  public  notice.  Since, 
however,  Cicero  speaks  of  him  {BnO.  25)  as  no 
mean  orator,  distinction  in  ontory  nay  haTe  paTod 
tha  way  fiirhimasitdidfi«somanyotlMrRoiunu 
to  the  higher  offlcei  of  die  state.  Ho  was  contol 
&C.  141  with  Cn.  Serrilius  Caepio,  and  gained 
his  election  in  opposition  to  Laelius  by  assuring 
Sripio  that  he  did  not  intend  to  become  a  candi- 
date for  the  office,  and  tiien  entering  upon  a  vigor- 
ous caovais  aftar  he  had  tiios  thrown  the  friends  of 
LKliw  off  dwic  guard.  Scv^  bad  preTionsly 
been  on  fnendly  toms  with  Pompeins,  bat  now 
renounced  all  further  connection  with  him.  (PluL 
L  ti ;  Cic.  Lad.  21.)  Pompeius  in  his  consulship 
was  sent  into  Nearer  ^jain  as  the  successw  of  Q. 
Metellu  (Val.  Max.  ix.  3.  g  7),  and  not  of  Fabms 
Maximns  Servilianns,  who  commanded  in  Farther 
Spain  (Appian,  Uitp.  68X  Pompeius  was  unsuc- 
CMsfiil  in  Spain:  he  experienced  several  defeats 
from  the  enemy,  and  in  vain  laid  siege  to  Nu- 
mnntia.  His  troops,  which  he  kept  encamped 
before  the  walls  of  this  town  daring  the  winter, 
perished  in  great  numbers  through  the  cold  and 
disease ;  and,  accordin^y,  fearing  that  the  aristo- 
cmcy  would  call  him  to  account  on  hi*  return  to 
Rome,  he  proposed  to  the  Numantines  terms  of 
peace.  He  required  frbm  them  publicly  an  un> 
conditkmal  surrender ;  but  in  prirate  only  de- 
nanded  from  them  hostages,  die  captives  and 
dessrtert,  and  also  thirty  talents.  The  Numan- 
tineSi  who  were  weoty  of  the  war,  gladly  purchased 
peace  on  these  condidons,  and  immediatt-ly  paid 
port  of  the  money ;  but  on  the  arrival  of  M.  Popil- 
lias  LaeuBS  in  Spain  shortly  afterwards  (b.  c.  139), 
OS  the  successor  of  Pompeius,  the  latter,  who  was 
now  released  from  the  responsibility  of  the  war, 
had  the  effrontery  to  disown  the  trnity,  although  it 
had  been  witneased  b;  the  officers  of  his  own  army. 


I^enos  referred  the  matter  to  the  senate,  to  whiclt 
the  Nnmandne  legates  accordingly  repaired,  Pom- 
peitis  persisted  in  the  same  lie  ;  the  senate  declared 
the  tnoty  invalid  t  and  the  war  waa  aceordindy 
renewed,  Pompetna  escaped  all  pvnishment  fat 
this  conduct  in  lektion  to  the  treaty:  he  waa, 
however,  accused  shordyaftwwaids  of  extortion  in 
his  province,  bnt  was  fortonata  enough  to  obtaia 
an  acquittal,  although  some  of  the  most  eminent 
men  at  Rome,  such  as  Q,  MeteUos  Macedontcna 
and  L.  HeteUna  Calvos,  bon  wltnen  gainst  him. 
(Val.  Hax.TiiLA.  |1;  CSc^/bal7.)  Hie 
want  of  success  in  Spiun  did  not  lose  him  the 
forour  of  the  people,  fbr  he  was  elected  censor  in 
B.C.  131  with  Q.  Metellus  Macedonicna,  the  first 
time  that  both  censors  were  chosen  from  the  pleba. 
(Appian,  Hi»p.  76—79  ;  Lit.  BpiL  54,  59  ;  Oro^ 
v.  4  ;  Cic.     qf.  iu.  30,  i/sFSs.  ii.  17.) 

4.  FoHPUua,  b  mentioned  as  one  rf'  the  oppo- 
nents of  Tib.  Gracchus  in  a  c.  133:  he  stated 
that,  as  he  lived  near  Gracchoa,  he  knew  that 
Eudemus  of  Fergasmm  had  given  a  diadem  out  of 
the  royal  tteaaurea  and  a  pniple  nbe  to  Oncchna, 
and  he  also  promised  to  accuse  the  latter  as  soon 
OS  his  year  of  office  as  tribune  had  expired.  (Pint. 
7%  Gracck.  14  ;  Oros.  r.  8.)  Drumann  makes 
this  Pompeius  the  son  of  No.  S,  and  likewise  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  for  a  c.  1 32  ;  bnt  although  n<-i- 
ther  of  these  eupposidona  is  inqwisible,  there  is 
still  no  aothority  for  them.  It  ta  not  nnposnble 
that  this  Pompeios  is  the  sbim  as  the  preceding  { 
and  as  the  Utter  very  likely  poateued  public  land, 
he  would  be  ready  enon^p  to  oppose  Oraechus, 
although  be  had  preriously  belonged  to  the  popular 
party.  We  have  likewise  seen  from  his  cooduet 
in  the  Numantine  war  that  he  hod  no  great  regard 
for  truth. 

5.  PowBU,  danghtw  of  No.  S,  noiiied  C, 
Sidnius.    [PoMPiia.  No.  l.j 

C.  Q.  PoHPBiue  Q.  p.  Rupua,  either  son  or 
grandson  of  No.  3,  was  a  aeelons  supporter  of  the 
aristocratical  party.  In  his  tribunate  of  the  plebs, 
a  c  100,  he  brought  forward  a  bill,  in  coqjunction 
with  his  coUei^ne  li.  Goto,  for  the  recal  of  Me- 
tellus Maeedonicns  ftom  benMnaent  (Oroo.  v.  17.  > 
He  was  praetor  ac,  91  (Cic.  do  OftU.  L  37),  and 
consul;  ac.  88,  with  L.Snlla.  In  the  latter  year  the 
civil  war  broke  out  between  Marins  and  &ul!a  re- 
specting the  command  of  the  Mithridatic  war. 
The  history  of  these  events  is  related  in  the  life  of 
Mahics  [p.  957]  ;  and  it  is  only  necessary  to 
mention  here  that  the  tribtme  P.  Sulpicins  Rufua, 
who  was  the  great  agent  of  Marins,  had  previouslr 
been  the  personal  mend  of  Pompeius ;  but  sudi 
was  die  exasperation  of  political  feeling,  that  Sul{»- 
dus  had  recowfse  toaiasagainst  his  former  Mend, 
in  order  to  carry  his  measure  for  incorpuating  the 
DRW  citizens  among  the  old  tribes.  In  the  rioto 
which  enined,  the  young  son  of  Ponipeins  was 
murdered.  Pompeins  himself  was  deprived  of  his 
consiilthip  and  fied  to  Nola,  where  Sulla  had  a 
powerful  army.  At  the  head  of  these  ttoc^  tiie 
two  consuls  speedily  retomed  to  Rome,  and  pro- 
scribed Marins  and  his  leading  pardzana.  SuUa 
then  set  out  for  the  East  to  conduct  the  war  against 
Mithridates,  leavbg  Italy  in  charge  of  Pompeius. 
To  the  latter  was  assigned  the  army  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peius Stiabo,  who  wna  still  engaged  in  carrying  on 
war  against  the  Morsi ;  but  Strabo,  who  was  un- 
willing to  be  deprived  of  the  command,  cosseA 
Pompeius  Rufiis  to  be  annUvsd  by  the  soldien 
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1.  L.  Pompeiiu,  Trib.  HU.  171. 
3.  A.  Pomona. 

9.  Q.  Pom^ia.  Ccw.  a&  141,  Cam,  ilc.  131. 


4.  Pompeins, 
K.&  133. 


f 

5,  Pompeis, 
married  CSksniu. 


6.  Q.  Pompeiiu  Rofas, 
Cos.  B.C.  88, 

8.'  Q,  Pranpeiiu  Rofoi, 
■mrried  Cornelia,  daughter  of  the 
dictator  Sulk,  killed  &cl  88. 

_|  


ft.      Pompeina  Rnfna, 
Trib.  PL  B.C  53. 

13.  Q.  Pompnua  Rufui, 
Pr.  &  c.  63. 


7.  A.  Potnpeiua, 
TriK  PL  B.C.  10-2. 

11.  Q.  Pompeias  KUiynictu, 

12:  A.  Ponpeiiu  ffithyniw. 
Pr.B.a44. 


10;  Pompeia, 
married  the  dictator 
Caesar. 


14.  Cn.  Pomptiu. 

1&  Six,  Pooprittii 
manied  Lncilia. 


16.  Sex.  Pompeias, 
VirdoetiuH  B.a89. 


17.  Sex.  Pompnna.        18,  nmpein 

19.  Sax.  Pomprin, 

I 

20.  Sex.  PompeiiM, 


I 

21.  Cn.  Pompeiiu  Strdw^ 
Cos.  B.a  89. 

,  I 


22.  On:  PoMPXiini  HAGNua, 
trinnvirt 
mamed, 

1.  Antiada, 

2.  Aemilia, 

3.  Mnda, 

4.  Julia, 

5.  Cornelia. 


33L  Psnpak 


9L  Cn.  Pompeins  M^nu, 
sanied  Claadia ; 
diedB-c;  45, 


25,  Sex.  Pompeias  Magnus, 
married  Scribonia } 
dIedB.a36. 

27.  Ponpda. 
manied  Seribomus  labo. 
I 


Idbo  Dnma, 
died  A.  A  19. 


ScriboniB,  married 
M.  Licinins  Crassw^ 
Cos.  A.  D.  2S, 


36.  Pompeia, 

BUHtied 
FkartnaSalbL 


M.  lieadm  CrMau^ 
killed  hj  Nenk 


28.  Gn.  Pompeias  Magnni^ 
manied  the  daughter 
of  the  anpemr  <^diai. 


I*.  Cdpninins  Piso 
Lidmamis.  [See 
Pno,  No. 
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fleet  to  entiw  in  the  Eaxine,  and  ann  all  m»mi» 
that  Kttempted  to  ctny  pntriaiona  to  the  king  in 

the  Boaponu. 

In  iho  ipring  of  &  c.  64  Pompey  left  hU  winter- 
qnarten  in  Pontn*,  and  eet  out  fer  Syria.  In  hii 
inarch  he  paued  the  field  of  battle  near  Zela, 
where  Vnleriut  Triariuk,  the  legate  of  Lacullnt, 
had  been  defeated  by  Mithridab'i  three  yean  be- 
fore, with  a  loss  of  more  than  7000  men.  Pompey 
collected  their  bones  which  still  lay  npon  tbo 
field*  and  buried  them  with  due  henaun.  On  hia 
arrival  in  Syria  he  deposed  Antiochns  Asiaticna 
[Antiocbub  Xlll.j,  whom  Lncollna  bad  allowed 
to  take  poueauon  of  the  throne,  after  the  defeat 
of  Tigranet,  and  made  the  country  a  Roman 
province.  lie  likewiK  compelled  the  neighbouring 
princcB,  who  bad  eatabliabed  independent  king- 
doma  on  the  mini  of  the  Syrian  empire,  to  aubmit 
to  the  Romnn  dominioD.  The  whole  of  this  year 
wna  occupied  with  the  eettlement  of  Syria,  and 
the  adjacent  conntriei. 

Next  year,  b.  c.  63,  Pompey  advanced  farther 
■outh,  in  order  to  establish  the  Rooutn  auprenutcy 
in  Phoenicia,*Coel»Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the 
latter  country,  bowerer,  a  tenre  MmgglQ  awmted 
it.  The  countiy  was  at  the  time  distracted  by  a 
L-ivil  war  between  Hyrcanns  and  Arifctobniiis,  Uie 
two  tons  of  Aristobiilui  I.,  who  died  B.C.  105. 
Pompey  espoused  the  side  of  IlyTauius  ;  and  Aris- 
tobiilus,  who  at  first  had  made  preparations  for 
reustanee,  surrendered  himself  to  Pompey,  when 
the  htter  had  advanced  near  to  Jerusalem.  But 
the  Jews  themselves  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  king ;  the  more  patriotic  and  fanatical 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  the  temple,  broke 
down  the  bridge  which  connected  it  vith  the  city, 
and  prepared  to  hold  ont  to  the  last.  They  refused 
to  listen  to  any  overtures  for  a  surrender  ;  and  it 
was  not  till  alter  a  siege  of  three  mouths  that  the 
place  was  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Hulies,  the  first  time  that  any  human  being,  except 
the  high-priest,  had  dared  to  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot.  He  reinstated  Hyrcaniis  in  the 
high-piesthood,  and  left  the  govemmant  fn  hit 
handi,  but  at  the  •ame  Uma  oompelled  bim  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  Borne  by  the  payment 
of  an  annual  tribute :  Aristobulus  he  took  with 
him  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  during  this  war  in  Pales- 
tine that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridatea.  [Mithridatkh,  VI.]  Pompey 
now  led  his  troops  beck  into  Pmtus  Tor  the  winter, 
and  began  to  make  preparations  for  his  return  to 
Italy,  Ho  confirmed  Phnmaces,  the  son  and 
muiderer  of  Mithridates,  in  the  possession  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus ;  Deiolanis,  tetiarch  of  Oa- 
latia,  who  had  supported  the  Bomana  in  their  war 
with  Ifithridates,  was  rewarded  with  an  extension 
of  territory,  and  Ariobaraanea,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
waa  festered  to  hia  kingdom.  After  making  all 
the  amugementa  necessary  to  secure  the  Roman 
supremacy  in  the  Kaat,  Pompey  set  out  for  Italy, 
which  he  reached  at  the  end  of  B.C.  62.  His 
arrival  had  been  long  looked  for  by  all  parties  with 
Tarions  CBelings  of  hc^  and  fear.  The  aristocracy 
dreaded  that  he  would  come  as  their  master ; 
the  popular  party,  and  especially  the  enemies  of 
Cicero,  hoped  that  he  would  punish  the  latter 
for  his  unconititntional  proceedings  in  Uie  sup- 
prassitm  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy ;  and  both 
parties  felt  that  at  the  head  of  his  victorious 
■uney  he  might  seize  upon  the  supreme  power. 


and  phy  the  part  of  Sulla.  Pompey,  fcowerer, 
soon  calmed  these  apprehensicms.  He  disbanded 
his  aimj  alraost  unraediately  after  hndiag  at 
BrundisiDm;  but  he  did  ooC  pneead  atnugfrt- 
way  to  Rome,  as  he  was  anziooB  to  leam  samc- 
what  more  aceonrtdly  the  state  of  patties  befiue 
he  made  his  ai^enanee  to  the  dty.  When 
he  at  length  set  out,  he  was  received  by  all 
the  cities  through  which  be  passed  with  an 
enthusiasro  which  knew  no  bounds ;  and  as  he 
approached  Uie  capital,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
popalaticm  flocked  out  to  meet  him,  and  greeted 
him  with  the  wiUest  acclamations  ik  joy.  After 
remaining  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  uie  dty  for 
some  months,  he  at  length  entered  it  in  triumph, 
on  his  birth-day,  the  30th  of  September,  &  c,  61. 
Pompey  had  just  completed  hu  ibrty-Eftb  year, 
and  thia  was  toe  third  time  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  bonoor  of  a  triumph.  Hia  admirers  represented 
him  as  celebnting  now  his  victory  over  the  third 
continent,  just  as  oil  first  triumph  had  been  gained 
over  Africa,  and  his  second  over  Europe.  This 
triumph,  however,  was  not  only  the  greatoat  of  the 
three,  but  the  most  splendid  that  the  lUmuns  bad 
ever  yet  seen.  It  lasted  (or  two  days,  although 
there  waa  no  army  to  lengthen  out  the  pneemaa. 
In  front,  large  tablets  were  carried,  specifying  the 
nations  and  kings  he  bad  ccmqnered,  and  i»acuum- 
ing  that  he  had  taken  1000  strong  fortresses,  and 
nearly  900  towns  and  800  diipa ;  that  be  had 
founded  39  citiea,  that  he  had  ntised  the  revenue 
of  the  Roman  people  from  50  millions  to  85  mil- 
lions ;  and  tiiat  he  had  brought  into  tbe  treasurr 
20,000  talents,  in  addition  to  16,000  that  he  had 
distributed  among  his  troops  tt  Ephesus.  Next 
followed  an  eiuliess  train  of  wagons  loaded  with 
the  treasures  eS  the  East  Ob  the  Hcond  day 
Pompey  himself  entered  the  dty  in  hie  triunphai 
car,  preceded  by  the  prinoea  and  chiefs  whom  he 
had  taken  priionera,  or  leodved  aa  hostages, 
324  in  number,  and  followed  by  his  l^ates  and 
military  tribnnes,  who  ooncluded  the  procession. 
After  the  trinm{^  he  displayed  his  ckfaeocy  by 
spuing  the  Utos  of  Us  pnaonen,  and  dismissing 
them  to  their  various  states,  with  tbe  eieeplion  ^ 
Aristobulus  and  Tigranes,  who,  he  feazed,  might 
excite  commotions  in  Judaea  and  Amnila  le- 
spectively,  if  they  were  set  at  Uberty. 

With  tills  triumph  the  first  and  most  glorious 
part  of  Pompey^  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  he  had  been  employed  almost  enhisiTely 
in  war,  and  bis  whde  life  had  been  an  almost  an- 
interrupted  succeuion  of  military  ghiry.  But  now 
he  was  called  upon  to  pUy  a  prominent  part  in  tbe 
dvil  commotions  of  tbe  commonwealth,  s  part  for 
which  neither  bb  natural  taleata  nor  his  pveviooa 
habits  had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  From  tbe  death 
of  Sulla  to  tbe  ^eaent  time,  a  period  of  neariy  twenty 
years,  he  had  been  unqnestionobly  the  first  man 
in  the  Roman  world,  but  he  did  not  retain  much 
lot^r  this  proud  position,  and  eventually  dis- 
covered that  the  genius  of  Caesar  had  redooed  him 
to  a  second  place  In  the  atate.  It  would  aenn  as 
if  Pompey  on  his  return  to  Rome  hardly  knew 
himself  what  part  to  take  in  the  politiea  of  the 
city.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  commaod 
against  the  pirates  and  Mithridates  in  (mpoaition 
to  the  aristooaqr,  and  they  still  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  distrust  He  could  not  tbefefbn  ally 
hbnsrif  to  them,eapedally  too  aasome  of  thnr  most 
iuflnential  leadm,  aikfa  as  U,  Crassns^jii.  IiiicidlB% 
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«Bd  Metditu  CntiAu,  wen  bii  penonal  eoetaie*. 
At  dw  BUM  tirae  hs  doet  not  aeem  to  hat*  be«n 
duMwed  to  mite  hinidf  to  the  popular  patty, 
WUch  Itad  rlaen  Into  importance  duniig  hia  aMence 
in  the  East,  and  over  which  Caesar  iMwiessed  un- 
bonnded  influence.  The  object,  howerer,  which 
engaged  the  immediatA  attention  o(  Pompej 
wu  to  obtain  frDm  the  smate  a  ratffimtion  f<» 
dl  hit  acts  in  Aala,  and  nn  aBaignment  of  laiuU 
which  he  had  proniged  to  hia  vetetana.  In  order 
to  aecue  thii  object  the  more  certainly,  he  had 

rtluued  the  consuiship  for  one  of  hii  cresturet, 
Afianiua,  who  accordingl;  waa  elected  with  Q. 
Uetelhttbrtha  j«arB.&60.  But  he  WBi  cmell j 
fiMppoiated;  L-Aftaanuwaasnianof  aleuderabi- 
Uty  ntd  little  courage;,  and  did  hardly  any  thing  to 
pniDole  the  Tiewa  of  his  patron :  tin  lenatei,  glad  of 
an  oniortnnity  to  put  an  aifront  npon  a  man  whom 
Aej  both  feared  and  bated,  molutely  refuted  to 
WKtion  Pompey'V  meantei  in  AatL  Tliia  waa 
the  UDwinat  thing  the  aenate  could  htm  don&  If 
th^  had  known  thdr  real  intereeta,  they  would 
have  yidded  to  all  Pompey'i  wiabea,  and  have 
Kinght  by  every  nmns  to  win  him  over  to  their 
aide,  a>  a  counterpoise  to  the  growing  and  more 
dangeniua  influence  of  Caesar.  But  their,  ahort- 
i%bted  pdicy  threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms, 
aad  thus  aeBled  die  downU  of  theor  party.  Poin> 
pey  was  reeolved  to  fulfil  the  pnaiisea  be  had  made 
to  his  Asiatic  clients  and  bu  veteran  troops  ;  hia 
honour  and  reputation  were  pledged  ;  and  the  re- 
fbad  1^  the  senate  to  redeem  nia  pledge  was  an  in- 
sult ^  be  ooiUd  not  brook,  more  eneoally  as  he 
night  have  entered  Rome  at  the  hean  of  his  army, 
andhBTeobtaunedfaiawiihes  with  hia  sword.  With 
(bete  fedingi  Pompey  brake  off  all  connection  wiA 
the  aristocracy,  and  devoted  himself  to  Caesar,  who 
pnmiaed  to  obtain  for  him  the  mUflcation  of  hia 
acta.  Pompey,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  support 
Caesar  in  all  Ua  nwaaures  ;  and  that  they  m^ht 
be  Ban  iwb  of  canying  their  plana  into  execution, 
Caesar  prevailed  apon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
oied  to  rmaiiis,  aim  by  hia  connoetionB,  as  well  cu, 
by  hia  immenae  wealth,  had  great  influence  at 
Rome.  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Ciaaaiis,  accordingly 
■gmed  to  atiia  one  another  asainat  their  mutual 
eiHtmsa ;  and  thoa  waa  fiiat  &rmed  the  fint  tri- 
wvitate. 

This  unhrn  of  the  three  moat  powerfiil  men  at 
Rome  ouahed  the  aristocracy  for  the  time.  Sup- 
ported by  Pompey  and  Crasana,  Caesar  waa  able  in 
his  connilabip,  s.  c  £9,  to  carry  all  hia  meaaurea. 
An  account  of  these  ia  given  elsewhere.  (CitiSAE, 
p.  £43,]  It  ia  only  necessary  to  mention  here, 
that  by  Caesar^  i^iariaii  law,  which  divided  the 
rith  Campanian  land  among  the  poorer  citizens, 
Pompey  waa  able  to  fnlfil  the  promliea  he  had 
made  to  hia  veterans ;  and  that  Caeaar  likcwiae 
obtahwd  from  the  peo^  a  ratifieatira  of  all  Pom- 
pey^ acta  in  Asia.  In  order  to  cement  their  union 
more  dosely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  his  daughter 
Julia  in  marriage,  Pompey  having  shwdy  before 
divorced  hie  wife  Mucia. 

At  the  bc^nning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c  58, 
Galnniua  and  Piao  entered  upon  the  conaulahip, 
and  Caesar  went  to  bis  pnvlnce  in  Ganl  Pompey 
Ktited  with  his  wife  Juna  to  bis  viUa  of  Albannm 
near  Itmue,  and  took  hardly  any  part  in  public 
afcirs  during  this  year.  He  quietly  allowed  Clo- 
dins  to  fuin  Cicero,  whom  the  triumvirs  hud  detei^ 
nhied  to  bm  to  hia  fate.    Cicero  therefiwe  went 


into  banishment;  but  after  Clodioa  had  once 
gained  from  the  triumviis  the  great  object  be  bad 
deatred,  he  did  not  care  any  longer  to  consnlt  their 
viewa.  He  restored  Tlgranes  to  ■  liberty  whom 
Pompey  had  kept  in  confinement,  ridiculed  the 
great  Imperator  before  the  people,  and  waa  accused 
of  making  an  attempt  upon  Pompey^  life.  Pnnpty 
in  revenge  resolved  to  procure  the  recal  of  Cicero 
from  banishment,  and  was  thna  brought  agun  into 
tome  friendly  connections  with  tiie  aristocntical 
party.  With  Pompey's  support  the  bill  for  Cicero's 
return  was  passed  in  &  c  57,  and  the  orator 
arrived  at  Rome  in  the  month  of  September.  To 
show  hit  natitnda,  Cicero  propoaad  that  Pun- 
pey  should  nave  the  aupeTintendenee  nf  the  com- 
maricet  throughout  the  whole  repuhlic  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  unoe  there  was  a  scarcity  of  com  at 
Rome,  and  serious  riots  had  ensued  ^n  consequence. 
A  bill  was  accordingly  passed,  by  which  Pompey 
was  made  the  Prasfectus  Annonae  for  five  years. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  8id^,  and  sent  hia 
legatee  to  <nLrious  parte  of  the  Heditettanenn,  to 
collect  com  for  the  capital ;  and  the  price  in  ooose* 
quence  soon  fell.  About  the  same  time  there  were 
many  discnsrions  in  the  senate  respecting  the  re- 
BtoraUon  of  Ptolemy  Aiiletes  to  Egypt  Ptolemy 
had  come  to  Rome,  and  been  received  by  Pompey 
in  his  villa  at  Albaiium,  and  it  waa  generally  be- 
lieved that  Pompey  himself  wished  to  be  sent  to 
the  East  at  the  of  an  army  for  the  purpose  of 
reatoring  the  Eg)'ptian  monarch.  The  senate,  how- 
ever, drended  to  let  him  return  to  the  ecoie  of  his 
fiutner  triumphs,  where  he  poaseased  onbonnded 
influence  ;  and  accordipgly  they  discovered,  when 
he  was  ill  Sicily  and  Ptolemy  in  Ephesua,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  forbade  the  employment  of  force. 

Pompey  returned  to  Rome  early  in  B.  c  56  ;  and 
though  he  could  not  obtain  for  himself  the  misuon 
to  the  East,  he  uaed  all  hia  influence  in  order  that 
the  late  coaanl,  Len talus  Spinther,  who  had  ob- 
tained the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  restore 
Ptolttmy  to  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who  waa  now 
curule  uedile,  accused  Mile  at  the  beginning  of 
February ;  and  when  Pompey  spoke  in  his  hvour, 
he  WHfl  abused  by  Milo  in  the  fouleat  manner,  and 
held  up  to  laughter  and  scorn.  At  the  eame  time 
he  was  attacked  in  the  senate  by  the  tribune 
C.  Cato,  who  openly  charged  bbn  with  treaebeiT 
tomuda  Cicero.  The  evident  delight  with  which 
the  senate  listened  to  the  attack  inflamed  Pom- 
pey's  anger  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  he  spoke  openly 
of  conspiracies  against  his  life,  denounced  Craaaus 
aa  the  author  of  Uiem,  and  thrntened  to  take  mea- 
aurea for  his  security.  He  had  now  lost  the  oonli- 
dence  of  all  parties ;  the  senate  hated  and  feared 
him  ;  the  people  had  deserted  him  for  their  lavourite 
Clodius  ;  and  be  had  no  other  resource  left  but  to 
strengthen  his  connection  with  Caeaar,  and  to  avail 
hims«lf  of  the  popularity  of  the  conqueror  of  Gail 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  own  power  and 
influence.  This  waa  a  bitter  draught  for  the  con- 
queror of  the  East  to  swallow :  he  waa  already  com- 
pelled to  confess  that  ha  was  only  the  second  man 
in  the  state.  But  aa  he  had  ao  altemoUve,  he  re- 
pcured  to  Caesar's  winterquartera  at  Lucca,  whither 
Craaans  had  already  gone  before  him.  Caeaar 
reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassus  to  one  another, 
and  concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  them,  in 
virtue  of  which  they  were  to  be  consuls  for  the 
next  year,  and  obtain  provinces  and  armies,  while 
he  waa  to  have  hia  goremment  prolonged  for  an* ■ 
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other  five  year*,  aiid  to  receive  pay  for  his  troops. 
This  airaogement  took  phice  about  the  middle  of 
April.'  Pompey  now  hastened  to  Sardinia  and 
Africa  in  order  to  have  plenty  of  com  to  distribute 
ninong  the  people,  which  was  always  one  of  the 
surest  inetuis  of  securing  popularity  with  the  rabble 
of  the  dty.  Pom[»ey  ud  Cnuius,  however,  expe- 
rience^ more  oppositioa  to  their  election  tlwi  they 
hud  anticipated.  It  is  true  that  all  the  other  can- 
didates gave  way  with  the  exception  of  L.  Domi- 
tfus  Ahenobarbus  {  but  <u[qM>rted  by  M.  Cato  and 
the  arittonaey,  he  oflfered  a  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  consul  Lentulus  Marcelltnua  likewise 
I  was  resolved  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  their 
election  ;  and  Pompey  and  Ciasaut,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  carry  their  election  while  Marcellinus 
was  in  office,  availed  themselves  of  the  veto  of  the 
trifaonea  Nonius  Sufenae  and  C.  Cato  to  prevent 
the  Gonnilar  comiUa  from  Mng  held  this  vmt. 
The  elections  therefore  did  not  take  place  till  the 
beginning  of  a  a  55,  under  the  pruidency  of  an 
inteirex.  Even  then  AheDobafbus  and  Cato  did 
not  relax  in  their  oppoution,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  armed  bands  of  Pompey  and  Cnusus  bad 
cleared  the  Camput  Hartius  of  their  adveraariea 
that  th^f  were  declared  consols. 

Thu^  in  &  c.  55*  Pompey  and  Crauns  were 
cooBula  the  second  Ume.  They  forthwith  proceeded 
to  cany  into  e^t  the  compact  that  had  been  made 
at  Lucca.  They  got  the  tribune  C.  Trebnnius  to 
bring  forward  two  bills,  one  of  which  gave  the  pro- 
vince of  the  two  Spains  to  Pompey,  and  that  uT 
Syria  to  Craiaua,  and  the  otbai  prolonged  Caesar*a 

fDTemment  for  five  yean  more,  namely  from  the 
It  of  Janoary,  u.  c.  53,  to  the  end  of  the  year  4  9. 
Pompey  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  ex[Mration  of  his  year  of  office,  would  no  lunger 
be  a  private  man,  but  at  the  head  of  an  army,  and 
in  the  posaesuon  of  the  imperium.  With  an  anny 
ho  felt  aura  of  regaining  his  former  influence  ;  and 
he  did  not  see  that  Caesar  had  only  used  him  as 
his  tool  to  promote  his  own  ends,  and  that  souner 
or  later  he  must  succumb  to  the  superior  genius  of 
his  collengnet  Ponipey  had  now  completed  the 
theatrs  whwh  he  bad  been  some  time  building  ; 
and,  aa  a  meana  of  regaining  the  popular  &vour,  be 
renlved  to  open  it  with  an  exhibition  of  games  of 
unparaDeledtpIendourandmagDificeuce.  Thetheatre 
itself  was  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  the  EasL  It 
WHS  the  first  stone  theatre  that  h<id  been  erected  at 
Rome,  and  was  sufficiently  large  to  accommodate 
40,000  ^ectatora.  It  waa  situate  in  the  Campus 
Martiut,  and  was  built  on  the  modd  of  one  which 
Pompey  had  seen  at  Mytilene,  in  the  year  6*2. 
The  games  exhibited  by  Pompey  lasted  many  days, 
and  consisted  of  scenic  representations,  in  which 
the  actor  Aesopus  appcnred  for  the  last  time,  gym- 
nastic contests,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  fighia  of 
wild  beasts.  Five  hundred  African  lions  were 
killed,  and  eighteen  elephants  were  attacked  and 
most  of  them  put  to  death  by  Gaetulian  huntsmen. 
A  ritinoceros  was  likewise  exhibited  on  this  ocouion 
for  the  first  time.  The  splendour  of  these  gomes 
charmed  the  people  for  the  moment,  but  were  not 
sufficient  to  regain  him  his  lost  popularity.  Of  this 
he  had  a  striking  proof  almost  immediately  after- 
wards ;  for  the  people  began  to  express  their  dis- 
content when  he  levied  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpine 
Gaul  and  sent  them  into  Spain  under  the  com- 
mand of  his  legates,  Ij.  Afnuiius  and  M.  Pctreius, 
while  ha  himsdf  remained  in  the  neighbourhood  of 


the  city.  Porapey's  object  now  was  ta  ohtaia  the 
dictatorship,  and  to  nudie  himself  the  an^^ted 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  Caesar's  conUnned 
successea  in  Gaul  and  Britain,  and  his  increasing 
power  and  influence,  at  length  made  it  dear  to 
Pompey  that  a  struggle  must  take  place  between 
them,  sooner  or  later ;  fant  down  to  the  bmking 
ont  <Mf  the  dril  war,  he  seems  to  have  thonght  that 
Caesar  would  never  venture  to  draw  the  award 
^[unst  him,  and  that  as  lon^  as  he  could  rale  the 
senate  and  the  comitia,  his  rival  would  likewise  be 
obliged  to  submit  to  bis  sway.  The  death  of  bis 
wife  Julia,  in  b.  c  b4,  to  whom  he  was  tenderiy 
attached,  broke  one  link  which  still  connected  him 
with  Caesar  ;  luid  the  fall  of  Craasua  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (n.  c.  H'i),  in  the  Parthian  expeditiun,  re- 
moved the  only  person  who  had  the  least  chance  of 
contesting  the  aupremat.7  with  them.  In  order  to 
obtain  the  dictatorship,  Pompey  accietly  encouraged 
the  civil  discord  with  which  the  state  was  torn 
asunder,  hoping  that  the  senate  and  the  people, 
tired  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  would  at  length  thrnw 
themselves  into  his  arms  for  the  purpose  of  regaining 
peace  and  order.  Id  consequence  of  the  riou, 
which  he  accrvtly  abetted,  the  consular  comitia 
could  not  be  held  in  &  c.  and  it  was  sot  till 
the  middle  of  &  c.  £3  that  Dondtiiis  (Uiinm  tati 
Valerius  Messalla  were  chosen  oonsnJs,  and  that 
the  other  magistmtes  were  elected.  But  new 
tumults  ensued.  Milo  had  become  a  candidate  for 
the  consulship,  and  Clodius  for  the  praetorship  ; 
each  was  attended  by  a  band  ni  hired  ruffians  ; 
battles  took  place  almost  every  day  hetareau  tbm 
in  the  forum  and  the  streets ;  all  order  and  gorem- 
mcnt  were  at  on  end.  In  such  a  state  oithingt 
no  elections  could  be  held  ;  and  the  confusion  at 
length  becume  downright  anarchy,  when  MIIo  mnr- 
dered  Clodius  on  the  20th  of  January  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.c.  52).  [Vol.  I.  p.  774.]  The 
senate,  unable  to  restore  order,  had  now  no  alter- 
native but  calling  in  the  aaustaaoe  of  Pompey. 
They  therefore  com  missioned  him  to  collect  troops 
and  put  an  end  to  the  disturhaucea.  Ptmtpey,  who 
had  at  length  obtained  the  great  t^jcct  of  his  de- 
sires,  obeyed  with  alacrity  ;  he  was  invested  with 
the  S)^)reme  powf  r  of  the  state  by  being  elected 
sole  consul  on  the  25th  of  February  ;  and  in  onler 
to  deliver  the  city  from  Milo  and  his  mynnidona, 
he  brongbt  forwwd  laws  against  violence  {De  Vi) 
and  bribery  at  elections.  Milo  was  put  upon  his 
trial ;  the  court  was  snirounded  with  soldiera,  and 
the  accused  went  into  exile.  Otheia  also  wera 
condemned,  and  peace  was  once  mora  reatond 
to  the  state.  Having  thus  establiUied  order,  he 
made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he 
had  married  since  Julia's  death,  his  colleague  on 
the  Ist  of  August,  and  then  held  the  comitia  for 
the  election  of  the  emuuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  next  proceeded  to  strike  a  blow  at  Cnmar. 
He  bcnaght  forward  an  old  law,  which  had  &llea 
into  dibuse  that  no  one  shonld  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  public  office  in  his  absence,  in  ordw 
that  Caesar  might  be  obliged  to  resign  his  com- 
mand, and  to  place  himself  in  the  power  of  bi& 
enemies  at  Rome,  if  he  wished  to  obtain  the  con- 
sulship a  second  time.  But  the  renewal  of  thia 
enactment  was  so  numifeally  aimed  at  Caesar  that 
his  friends  inusted  he  should  be  specially  exempted 
from  it  ;  and  na  Pompey  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
break  openly  with  him,  he  thought  it  more  expe- 
dient to  yield,-  Pompey  at  the  same  Umo  provided 
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that  h«  should  continue  in  powesaion  of  an  umy 
■fter  his  rival  h«d  cesaed  to  uve  one,  by  obuiomg 
a  iwnBUucoiiHiltum,  by  which  his  government  of 
Uic  SfnjjM  mu  prolouad  for  uiother  five  years. 
And,  in  cus  Cmmt  aoeuld  obbua  the  coowwip, 
be  aawd  a  law  to  le  enacted*  In  viitno  of  whidi 
no  oB«  ihould  have  a  province  till  five  yean  had 
da  peed  fran  the  time  of  hii  bidding  a  public  office. 
Such  wen  the  precauiioiu  adi^ted  againat  his 
great  rival,  the  iwelemww  of  which  tnne  soon 
■howed:. 

The  hialoiTof  the DBXtfiNryeaii(B.c. 51—48} 
btelated  at  lei^  in  the  life  of  Caxsar  [VoLL 
pp.  £49 — 552j  ;  and  it  is,  therefore,  only  neceo- 
>uy  to  give  here  a  brief  outUae  of  the  remaining 
cvenU  of  Pompey'i  life.  In  b.  c.  51  Prunpey  be- 
oune  reeoBciled  to  the  ariatocncy,  and  waa  now 
ngvded  M  their  acknowledged  head,  though  it 
appear*  that  ba  never  obtained  the  full  confidence 

the  party.  In  the  fidlowing  year  (u.  c.  50)  the 
■Uvggle  between  Caesar  and  the  aristocracy  came 
to  a  criaii.  The  latter  denuinded  that  Caesar 
•hould  i«tign  bit  province  and  come  to  Rome  as  a 
private  nan  is  order  to  aua  for  the  coniulahip ;  but 
li  waald  have  been  madneio  in  Caeaar  to  place 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  enemies,  who  bad  an 
■ray  in  the  neighbouriiood  of  the  city  under  the 
csauaand  of  Pompey.  There  inu  no  doubt  that  he 
vonhl  immediately  hare  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
his  condepuution  would  have  been  certain,  since 
Pmpey  would  have  overawed  the  judges  by  his 
soldiery  as  he  had  done  at  the  trial  of  Mik>. 
Caesar,  however,  agreed  to  ivsitin  his  provinces, 
and  disband  his  Hiny,  provided  Pompey  would  do 
the  sune.  This  pn^rasiUoo,  however,  was  rejected, 
■ind  Caesar  prepared  for  war.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted the  subji^tion  of  Oaul,  and  could  confi- 
dntly  rely  an  the  fidelity  of  his  veteran  troops, 
whom  he  bad  so  ofUo  fed  to  victory  aiid  glory. 
At  the  same  time  he  lost  no  opportunity  of  strength- 
ening his  interest  at  Rome  ;  the  immense  wealth 
he  had  acquired  by  the  conque&t  of  Oaul  was  la- 
vishly ^nt  in  gaining  ovet  ouiny  of  the  mo»t  iu- 
Huential  men  in  the  city  ;  the  services  of  the  con- 
wl  AemiUns  Paulas  and  «f  the  tribune  Cario,  who 
woe  reckoned  devoted  partisans  of  Pompey,-  were 
porchased  by  enormous  Imbes.  Pompej*,  on  the 
other  hand,  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
contest ;  he  was  firmly  convinced,  as  we  have  at 
tcady  remarked,  that  Caesar  would  never  venture 
to  maich  a^nst  the  constituted  authorides  of  tbe 
state  ;  and  if  he  were  mad  enough  to  draw  the 
■word,  Pompey  believed  that  his  troops  would 
desert  him  in  the  de^rate  enterpnze,  while  his 
own  fiune  and  the  cause  of  the  republic  would  at- 
tract to  his  standard  a  multitude  of  soldiers  from 
^  ports  of  Italy.  6a  confident  was  be  of  success 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  levy  troops  ;  and  when 
wme  of  bis  friendn  remonstrated  with  htm,  and 
pointed  out  the  defenceless  condition  of  their  party, 
if  Caesar  adroiKed  against  the  city,  Pompey  re- 
plied ^  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot  in 
Aoj  part  of  Italy,  and  numbers  of  troops  would 
■minedialdy  fring  up.^  He  was  confirmed  in  the 
mivietion  of  bis  own  popukrity  by  the  interest  ez- 
pinsed  on  his  behalf  during  a  dangeroui'  illness  by 
which bewasattacked  this yearatNcapoiit.  Many 
cities  Ofkwi  sacrifices  for  lus  restoration  to  health  ; 
■ad  on  his  recovery  public  rejoiciag«  took  place  in 
■■vwoas  towoB  of  Italy.  But  he  was  soon  cnielly 
oaMfid.    At  tbe  beginning  ^  a  c.  49  tbe 
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senate  decreed  that  Caesar  should  disband  his 
army  by  a  certain  day,  or  otherwise  be  regarded  as 
au  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribuaea  put 
their  veto  upon  the  decree,  but  their  (^ipositioa 
was  set  at  nought,  their  lives  were  threatened,  aud 
Uiey  ilod  foe  refuge  to  Caessr*s  eanw.  Caesar  he- 
sitated no  longer ;  he  crossed  tbe  Rnbicmi,  which 
separated  his  province  frmn  Italy,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  single  le^n  marched  upon  Rome,  He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  towns ; 
bis  nuuck  was  like  a  triumphal  progress ;  city  after 
city  threw  open  Uieir  gates  to  him  ;  the  troops  oif 
the  aristociacy  went  over  to  his  side ;  and  Pompey, 
after  all  his  confident  boasting,  found  himself 
unable  to  defend  the  capital.  He  fied,  with  all 
the  leading  senators,  first  to  Capua,  where  he  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  and  subsequently  to  Bmn- 
disinm.  Caesar,  however,  gave  him  no  rest ;  by 
the  Stfa  of  March  he  was  under  the  walls  of  Bnin- 
disium  ;  and  os  Pompey  despaired  of  holding  ont 
in  that  city,  he  embarked  on  the  15th  of  the  month, 
and  ooased  over  to  Qiecce.  As  Caesar  had  no 
ships  ho  could  not  Mlow  him  for  the  present,  and 
therefore  maicbed  against  PMnpeyV  legates  in 
Spain,  whom  be  conquered  in  the  course  of  Uie 
same  year. 

In  the  nest  year  (u.c.  48)  the  war  was  decided. 
Early  in  January  Caesar  atrived  in  Greece,  and 
forthwith  commenced  active  operations.  Pompey 
meantime  bad  collected  a  nnmenns  army  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  Eaat,  the  scene  of  Jua  former  gloriefc 
Uiit  although  bis  trix^  hr  outnumbered  Caesar^, 
he  well  knew  that  they  were  no  match  for  then 
in  the  field,  and  therdbre  prudently  resolved  to 
decline  a  battle.  His  superiority  in  cavalry  en- 
abled him  to  cut  off  Caesars's  sui^dies,  and  gavp 
him  the  complete  command  of  all  the  previuons  of 
the  country.  The  utmost  scannty  began  to  prevaU 
in  Caesar's  cmp  ;  since  not  only  could  he  obtain 
nothing  froiB  Uie  country,  but  he  was  likewise 
unable  to  receiveany  supplies  &omItaly,  in  conse- 
quence d  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  which  had  the 
entire  command  of  the  sea.  But  Pompey  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  the  prudent  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  conducting  the  campaign. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  a  nniltitude  of  Roman 
nobles,  unacquainted  with  war,  and  anxious  to 
return  to  their  estates  in  Italy  and  to  the  luxuries 
of  the  capital.  Their  superior  numbers  made 
them  sure  of  victory ;  and  Pompey's  success  at 
Dyirhacium,  when  he  broke  through  Caesar's 
lines  and  compelled  him  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss,  rendered  them  still  more  confident  of 
success.  Pumpey's  unwillingness  to  fight,  which 
only  showed  that  he  understood  his  profession  fiir 
better  than  the  vain  and  ignorant  nobles  who 
would  school  him,  was  set  down  to  his  love 
of  power  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  senate 
in  subjection.  Stung  with  the  reproaches  witt 
which  he  was  aiaailed,  and  likewise  elated  to 
some  degree  by  his  victory  at  Dyrrhacium,  he  re- 
solved to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue.  Accord- 
ingly, ho  offered  battle  to  Caesar  in  tlie  pkun  of 
Pharsalia  in  Thessaly,  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
the  result  justified  hit  previous  feara.  His  nu- 
merous army  was  completely  defeated  by  Caesar's 
veterans.  This  defeat  by  his  great  rival  seems  at 
once  to  have  driven  Pompey  to  despair.  He  mode 
no  attempt  to  rally  his  forces,  though  he  might 
atill  have  collected  a  considerable  army;  but  re- 
garding every  thing  as  lost,  he  hurried  to  the  seap* 
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to  the  country  of  the  Vaccnci,  whence  he  wrote  to 
the  Monte,  in  the  mMt  onniest  teima,  for  a  Tiirtlicr 
■upply  of  tronpi  and  cnni,  threatening  to  quit 
Spain  if  he  did  not  rm-ive  them,  a*  he  was  rc- 
•olved  to  continue  the  war  no  longer  at  hi*  own 
expence.  His  demwida  were  complied  with,  and 
two  legionB  were  Bent  to  his  assistance  ;  for  the 
coniinl  L.  Lacullut,  who  thnn  had  great  influence 
with  the  lenate,  feared  that  Pompej-  might  execute 
hi*  threat  of  ntuming  to  Italy,  and  then  deprive 
him  of  the  com  maud  of  th«  Mithridatic  war. 

Of  the  campaigns  of  the  next  three  j'ears  (u.c. 
74 — 72)  we  have  little  infbrmalinn ;  but  Sertorias, 
who  hnd  lost  some  of  his  influence  over  the  Spanish 
tribes,  nnd  who  had  become  an  object  of  jealousy 
to  M.  Perpema  and  his  principal  Roman  officers, 
was  unable  to  proseentc  the  war  with  the  same 
vigour  as  he  had  done  during  the  two  preceding 
yean.  Pompey  accordingly  gained  some  advan- 
tages over  faim,  but  the  war  was  still  fiir  from  a 
close  i  and  the  genius  of  Sertorius  would  probably 
have  soon  given  a  very  difTereiit  aspect  to  affiiirs, 
had  he  not  been  assassinated  by  Perpema  in  b.  c. 
72.  [SniTOEiiii.]  Petpcnia  had  flattered  bimwtf 
that  ha  ■faonld  Bucceed  to  the  power  of  Sertorius  ; 
bat  he  soon  found  Uiat  he  had  mnntered  the  only 
map  who  was  able  to  save  him  from  ruin  and 
death.  In  his  first  battle  with  Pompey,  he  was 
completely  defeated,  his  prindpal  officers  slain, 
and  himself  taken  prisoner.  Anxions  to  save  his 
Ufo  ha  ofiend  to  t^liver  np  to  Pompey  the  pliers 
of  Sertorius,  which  contuned  lettera  from  many  of 
the  leading  men  at  Rome,  inviting  Sertorius  to 
Italy,  and  exprnHsing  a  desire  to  change  the  con- 

fStitution  which  Sulta  nad  established.  But  Pompey 
rvfused  to  see  htm,  and  commanded  him  to  be  put 
to  death,  and  the  letters  to  be  burnt:  the  latter 
ms  an  act  of  prudence  for  which  Pompey  deservn 
no  rauU  praise.  The  war  was  now  virtually  at 
an  end  ;  and  the  remainder  of  the  year  was  em- 
ployed in  subduing  the  towns  which  hnd  com- 
promised tliemselves  too  br  to  hope  for  forgiveness, 
and  which  accordingly  sUU  held  out  agniiiRt 
Pompey.  By  the  winter  the  grenter  part  of  Spniii 
was  redaced  to  obedience ;  and  some  of  the 
Spaniards,  who  bad  diBtinguished  themselves  by 
their  support  of  the  troops  of  the  republic,  were 
rewarded  by  Pompey  wiui  the  Roman  franchise. 
Among  those  who  received  tins  honour  was  L. 
('omelius  Balhua,  whue  cause  Cuero  nibsequently 
pinaded  in  an  oration  that  has  come  down  to  us. 
[Balbusl]  Metellus  had  taVen  no  part  in  the 
final  struggle  with  Perpema,  and  r«tanied  to  Italy 
before  Pompey.  The  latter  thus  obtained  the 
credit  of  bringing  the  war  to  a  conclusion,  and  of 
making,  in  conjunction  with  commissioners  from 
the  lenatei,  the  final  arrangements  for  actilii^  the 
afGurs  irf  the  conquered  eountry.    His  reputation, 

*  which  had  been  a  little  dimmed  by  the  long  con- 
tinuance of  the  war,  now  burst  forth  more  brightly 
than  ever  ;  and  the  people  longed  for  hiB  return, 
thai  he  might  deliver  Italy  from  SportAcita  and 
his  horde  of  gladiators,  who  had  defeated  the  con- 
suls, and  were  in  poMenion  of  a  great  part  of  the 
country. 

In  B-C  71  Pompey  retnnied  to  Italy  at  the 
bead  of  his  army.  Crastus  who  bad  now  the 
conduct  of  the  war  aguuBt  Spartacus,  hastened 
to  bring  it  to  a  conduuon  before  the  arrival  of 
Pwapey,  who  ho  feared  might  nb  him  of  the 
lawola  of  the  campi^gn.    He  aocordin^y  fonght  a 


dfcibive  battle  with  SportaciiB  in  Lucann,  in  whkh 
the  IntUr  perished  with  a  great  part  of  his  traopa  ; 
biit  Puinpcy  was  fortunate  enoi^  to  fall  in  with 
six  thousand  of  the  fugitives,  who  had  Tallied  again* 
and  wliom  he  cut  to  pieoM,  nod  thempon  h«  wnis 
to  the  senate.  CraMU,  indeed,  has  defsated  the 
enemy,  hut  I  have  extirpated  the  war  by  the  rooto.*' 
Thus  ho  diumed  for  himself,  in  addition  to  all  his 
othi-r  exploits,  the  ^ly  of  finishing  the  Servfte 
war  ;  and  the  people,  who  now  idolised  him,  were 
only  loo  willing  to  admit  bis  claims.  Cntsans 
divpty  felt  the  injustice  that  was  done  him,  but  hti 
dared  not  show  his  resentnient,  as  be  was  anxions 
for  the  consalahip,  and  could  not  dispense  with  the 
MTvices  of  Pompey  in  obtaining  it.  Pompey  hint- 
self  had  also  declared  himself  a  candidate  for  the 
same  honour  ;  and  ddiough  he  was  ineligible  by 
law,  iunmnch  as  he  was  absent  from  R«ne,  had 
not  yet  reached  the  legal  age,  and  had  not  held 
any  of  the  lower  offices  of  t)ie  sUte,  still  bia 
election  was  certain.  He  hod  always  been  a 
personal  hvourite  with  the  people  ;  and  during 
his  long  absence  from  Italy,  they  seemed  to 
have  forgotten  that  he  had  been  one  of  SnUals 
principal  generals,  and  only  looked  upon  him  as 
the  great  general,  who  had  delix-ered  luly  liora  an 
invasion  of  Spanish  bariiarians.  In  their  eyes  he 
no  longer  belonged  to  the  aristocmtical  party,  whooe 
corruption  and  venality  both  as  magistnUes  aiid 
judices  had  become  inloiarable,  Pompey  likewise 
was  not  ignorant  that  he  was  on  object  ^  jsaloMy 
and  dislike  to  the  lending  membeni^  the  aiistocney, 
and  that  they  would  be  ready  enou^  to  throw  him 
on  one  side,  whenever  an  oi^wrtunity  presented. 
He  accordir>3ly  resolved  to  answer  the  expec- 
bitions  which  the  pc<^le  had  formed  reqwcting 
him,  and  declared  himself  in  &vour  <^  a  restontion 
of  the  tribuiidaa  power,  which  had  been  abolisbcd 
by  Sulla.  The  senate  dared  not  offer  any  lesiat 
anco  to  his  election  ;  at  the  head  of  a  powetfnl 
army,  and  backed  by  the  popular  entlmsiasn,  be 
could  have  pbtyed  the  part  of  Stdlo,  if  be  had 
chosen.  Tbn  senate,  tbenfim,  tboi^t  it  nun 
prudent  to  release  him  from  the  laws,  which  dis- 
qualified him  from  the  consulship;  ud  be  was 
accordingly  elected  without  any  open  of^Misitioii 
along  with  M.  Cnusus,  whom  he  had  racommended 
to  the  people  as  his  coUeuue.  A  triumph,  of 
course,  could  not  be  refused  turn  oo  accoaat  ol  his 
viotMles  in  Spain  ;  and  aceordingly,  on  the  3lrt  oT 
December,  B.  a  71,  he  entered  the  cityaseeond 
thne  in  his  triumphid  car;  a  simple  equrs. 

On  the  1  St  of  January,  n.  c.  70;  Pompey  entcrad 
on  his  consulship  with  M.Crasaus.  One  of  bis 
first  acts  was  to  redeem  the  pledge  he  hod  giv«i 
to  the  people,  by  bringing  forwanl  a  law  fw  the 
restmation  of  the  tribunician  power.  Sulht  had 
allowed  the  tribnnicial  office  to  eontiana,  bnt  bad 
deprived  it  of  the  greater  port  <^  its  fWtt ;  and 
then  was  no  object  for  which  the  people  were  aa 
eager  as  its  restoration  in  its  former  authority 
and  with  its  ancient  privileges.  Modem  wril^ar 
have  disputed  whether  iu  rrslorMioa  wa»  an  in- 
jury or  a  benefit  to  the  state ;  bat  sndi  apeeubs- 
tiona  ate  of  little  ose,  since  it  b  esrtain,  that  the 
measure  woe  inevitable,  and  that  it  was  quite 
impassible  to  maintain  the  aristocratical  consti- 
tutiou  in  the  form  in  which  it  had  been  left  by 
Sulla.  It  is  probable  enough  that  Pompey  wa» 
chiefly  induced  1^  his  bive  of  popular  favour  tn 
propose  the  law,  hot  he  may  also  katra  had  ibr 
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eiood  setue  to  lee,  whiU  the  Bhort-aightcdneu  of  I 
the  nmjority  of  the  oriitocnc;  blinded  thorn  tn,  j 
that  further  oppoaition  to  the  people  would  have 
been  moet  injuiiotu  to  the  intemts  of  the  nria- 
tocracj  itself.  The  law  was  puaed  with  little  | 
opposition ;  for  the  lenate  felt  that  it  was  wone 
than  lueleas  to  contend.^au»c  Pompey,  aupportod 
u  he  waa  b;  the  popular  enthiuiaun  and  hy  his 
troops,  which  were  still  in  the  immediate  neigh- 
bouHiood  of  the  city.  Later  in  the  same  year 
Pompey  also  struck  another  blow  at  the  aristocracy 
by  lending  his  all-powerfol  aid  to  the  repeal  of 
another  of  Sulla's  laws.  From  the  time  of  C. 
Oiacchns  (&  c  12.1)  to  that  of  Sulla  (b.  c  RO), 
the  judices  bad  been  takeu  exclusively  from  the 
eqaestrian  order  ;  but  by  one  td  Sulla's  laws  they 
had  been  chosen  during  the  last  ten  years  from  the 
■mate.  The  eotruption  and  rsnality  of  the  latter 
in  tbe  admtDiatmtion  of  justice  had  oidted  such 
genenl  indignation  that  some  change  was  ckr 
nonoslj  demanded  by  the  people.  Accordingly, 
tbe  [waetor  L.  Auielins  Cotta.  with  the  approbation 
of  Pompey,  proposed  a  law  by  which  the  judices 
were  to  be  taken  in  future  from  the  seoatus, 
equites,  and  triboni  aeniiif  the  latter  probably 
Kpretenting  tbe  wealthier  meuberi  of  the  tbiid 
order  in  the  slate.  (Comp.  Hadvig,  De  Tr&tmit 
oeruruf,  in  CIpfUCM/a,  ToLii.  p.  242,dLC.)  This  law 
was  likewise  carried ;  but  it  did  not  improve  the 
purity  of  the  administration  of  justice,  since  coi^ 
raption  was  not  confined  to  the  senators,  bat 
pertaded  all  classes  of  the  community  alikel  In 
rarrying  both  these  measures  Pompey  was  strongly 
supported  by  Caesar,  with  whom  he  was  thus 
brought  into  cloae  connection,  and  whc^  though  he 
was  rapidly  rising  in  popniar  &Tonr,  conld  as  yet 
only  hope  to  we^ei  the  power  o{  the  ariiCocmcy 
throngh  Pompey's  means. 

Pompey  had  thus  broken  with  the  aristocraCT-, 
and  had  become  the  gnat  papular  hero.  On  the 
expiration  of  his  consnlahip  he  dismissed  his  army, 
which  he  no  longer  needed  for  the  purpose  of  over- 
awii^  the  senate,  and  for  the  next  two  years  (b.  c 
69  and  C8)  he  nnuuned  in  Rome,  as  he  had  pre- 
Tioualy  dedaied  that  he  wonld  not  accept  a  pro- 
vince. Having  had  littk  or  no  eiperieiwe  in  civil 
affiura,  he  prudently  kept  aloof  during  this  time  from 
all  public  matters,  and  speared  seldom  in  public, 
and  then  never  without  a  large  retinue,  in  order 
lo  keep  up  among  tbe  pet^e  tiia  belii^  of  n- 
spectfh!  Buniiation  with  which  they  had  bilharto 
regarded  him.  Ptnnpey  did  not  possess  the  diver- 
siHed  talents  of  Caesar :  he  was  only  a  soldier, 
but  he  showed  no  mnall  good  sense  in  abstaining 
from  meddling  with  matters  which  he  did  not 
understnitd.  But  the  necessities  of  the  common- 
wt^lth  did  not  allow  him  to  remain  long  in  inactivity. 
11w  Mediterranean  sea  was  at  this  time  awanning 
with  piiatea.  Ftom  the  railiest  times  down  to  the 
prrsent  day  piracy  has  more  or  less  prevailed  iu 
this  s«^  which,  lying  as  it  does  between  three 
contiuents,  and  alnunding  with  numerous  creeks 
and  islands,  preienu  at  tbe  same  time  both  the 
greatest  temptations  and  the  greatest  facillUea  for 
piratical  parsuita.  Moreover,  in  consequence  of  the 
rivil  wars  in  which  the  Romans  had  been  engaged, 
ai)d  the  absence  of  any  flt«t  to  preserve  order  upon 
the  sea,  [Hiacy  liad  reaclitd  nii  nlnmiing  height 
TIm  pirates  possessed  fleeu  in  all  parts  of  the 
Meditenanean,  were  in  the  liabit  of  plundering 
Uie  moat  wealUif  cities  on  the  eoosta,  not  only  <S 
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Greece  and  of  the  ishmds,  but  even  of  Italy  luAU 
and  had  at  length  carried  their  audacity  so  br  at 
to  make  descents  upon  the  Appian  road,  and  carry 
off  Roman  magistrates,  with  all  their  attendants 
and  lictors.  All  commuuicatka)  between  Rome 
and  the  proviooea  was  cot  or  at  least  midered 
extremely  dai^erous ;  the  fleets  of  corn-vessels, 
upon  which  Rome  to  a  great  extent  depended  for 
iu  subsistence,  could  not  reach  the  dty,  and  the 
price  of  proviiSims  in  sonsequence  rase  enormously. 
Such  a  atata  of  things  had  become  intolerable,  and 
all  eyes  ware  now  direeted  to  Pompey,  He,  how- 
ever, was  not  willing  to  take  any  ordinary  com* 
mand,  and  the  scardty  of  provisions  made  the 
people  ready  to  grant  him  any  power  he  might  ask. 
Still  he  was  prudent  enough  not  to  ask  in  person 
for  such  extraordinary  powers  as  he  desired,  aod 
to  appear  only  to  yield  to  the  earnest  deaireB  of 
the  people.  Accordingly,  at  the  beginning  of  tbe 
year  a.  c  67^  he  got  the  tribune  A.  Oabinias,  a 
man  of  abandoned  character,  and  wliose  servioea  he 
had  probably  purchased,  to  bring  forward  a  bill, 
which  was  intended  to  give  Pompey  almost  ab- 
solute authority  over  the  greater  part  of  the  Roman 
world.  It  pr^oaed  that  tha  pae|rte  Atnii  elect  ■ 
man  with  consular  rank,  who  should  posaeaa  un- 
limited and  irresponsible  power  for  three  yean 
over  the  whole  of  the  Mediteiraneaa,  and  to  a 
distance  of  fifty  miles  inland  from  iu  coasts, — 
who  should  have  fifteen  legates  from  the  senate, 
a  fleet  of  200  ship^  with  as  many  soldien  and 
sailors  as  he  thought  necessary,  and  6000  Attic 
talenu.  Tbe  bill  did  not  name  Pompey,  but  k 
was  dear  who  was  meant  The  atistacracy  wera 
in  the  utmost  aUrm,  for  not  only  did  riiey  dread 
the  ambition  of  Poiqtey,  but  tliey  feared  dmt  Im 
might  intecto  with  nany  of  tndr  fiiends  and 
relatives,  who  held  provinces  whidi  would  cona 
under  his  imperium,  and  probably  spoil  their  plans 
<  for  making  their  fortunes  by  the  plunder  of  tho 
provincials.  Acccodingly,  they  resolved  to  offer 
'  the  most  vigorous  opposition  to  the  bill.  In  the 
senate  Caesar  was  idmoot  the  only  member  of  tbe 
senate  who  auna  fnward  la  its  support.  Party- 
spirit  ran  to  such  a  fad^t  that  the  moat  seriona 
riots  ensued.  The  aristooacy,  beaded  by  tha 
consul  C.  Pisa,  made  an  attack  uptm  Oabipius, 
who,  in  danger  of  his  life,  fled  for  refuge  to  tbe 
people  ;  and  tliey,  in  their  torn,  led  on  by  Oabi- 
nius,  assaulted  the  senalo-house,  and  would  pro- 
bably have  sacrificed  the  consul  to  tbeii  fniy,  bad 
not  QaUnbt  eflbcted  bis  nacne,  dreading  tb» 
odium  which  such  a  catastrophe  would  have  occa- 
sioned. Even  Pompey  himself  was  threatened  by 
the  consul,  "  If  you  emulate  Romulus,  you  will 
not  escape  the  end  of  Romulni.*'  When  the  day 
came  for  putting  tbe  lull  to  tbe  vote,  Pompey 
affected  to  be  anxious  for  a  little  rest,  and  entreated 
the  people  to  appdnt  another  to  the  command,  but 
this  piece  of  hypocrisy  deceived  no  one.  Q.  Catu- 
luB  and  Q.  Hortennus  spoke  against  the  bill  with 
great  eloquence,  but  with  no  eSect.  Thaeupon 
the  tribune  L.  Trebdlins^  whom  tbe  aristacn^ 
had  gained  over,  phteed  his  veto  upon  the  voting ; 
and  OS  no  threats  nor  entreaties  could  induce  hm 
to  withdraw  his  opposition,  Oabinius  proposed 
that  he  should  be  deprived  of  bis  tribuneship. 
Even  then  it  was  not  till  seventeen  out  of  the 
thirty-five  tribes  had  voted  for  bis  degradation, 
that  Trebellios  gava  way,  and  udthdiaw  his  veto. 
It  was  now  too  lata  in  Aa  day  la-.eoma  taiBnj 
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dad^on,  but  go  the  following  morning  ths  bill 
wu  pniwd,  and  bocane  «  Uw,  When  Pompey 
■ppeued  before  the  people  and  aeceptcd  tiie  com- 
maad,  he  waa  reecaTMl  withibontaof  joj  i  and  upon 
Ua  addi^  for  still  greater  nHana  in  order  to  bring 
the  war  to  a  condnsion,  his  nqiiestt  were  readily 
complied  with.  He  now  obtained  500  Teswla, 
1-20,000  nilon  and  foot-M^ien,  fiOOO  bors^ 
koldiera,  24  Icgatea,  and  tbe  power  of  taking  auch 
HUM  of  numey  aa  he  might  think  'lit  out  of  the 
public  treaaory.  On  the  day  that  the  bill  waa 
pBiaed  the  price  of  prorinmiB  at  Rome  immediately 
fell :  thii  waa  to  the  j>eople  the  moat  conclaaive 
answer  that  coald  be  given  to  the  objectiona  of  tbe 
ariateency,  and  ahowed,  at  all  event^  the  immenae 
eenfidwoe  which  all  paitiea  placed  in  the  military 
ahilitiea  of  Pompey. 

Pompey  completed  all  hia  prepatationa  by  the 
end  of  the  winter,  and  wu  ready  to  commence  ope- 
ntioaa  eody  in  the  spring.  H  ia  plana  were  formed 
with  great  ikiil  and  judgnwot  and  were  erowned 
with  complete  anceeaa.  He  atationed  hia  legates 
with  diSuent  aquadrona  in  mrions  paru  of  the 
Mediterranean  to  prevent  tha  pintea  from  uni^ng, 
and  to  hont  them  oat  of  the  various  baya  and 
creeka  in  which  they  concealed  themaeWea  ;  while, 
at  tbe  same  dme,  he  awept  the  middle  of  the  aea 
with  the  main  body  of  hia  fleet,  and  drove  them 
eaatwards.  In  forty  days  he  cleared  the  weetera 
aea  of  piratea,  and  restored  commonication  between 
Spun,  Africa,  and  Italy.  After  then  remainini;  a 
short  time  in  Italy,  he  sailed  from  Brundisinm  ;  nnd 
en  his  way  towanls  Cilicia,  where  the  pirates  had 
gathered  in  huge  niunben,  he  stopped  at  Athena, 
where  he  waa  meeived  with  divttte  honoun.  With 
Iba  aarirtanca  of  hia  l^tea  ha  cleared  the  aena  aa 
be  want  akog ;  and,  in  eonaeqnence  of  his  treating 
weirifnlly  theerews  which  fell  into  his  power,  num- 
bers snmndered  themaelvea  to  him,  and  it  waa 
chiefly  thiongh  their  meana  that  he  waa  able  to 
track  ont  tbe  lurking  place*  of  thoae  who  stiif  lay 
in  «nicealmait>  Tbe  main  body  of  the  pirates  had 
depoiited  their  fomiliea  and  property  in  the  heights 
of  Moant  Taums,  and  with  their  ships  awaited  Pom- 
pey *s  approach  off  the  promontory  of  Coracaeainm  in 
Cilicia.  Here  the  decisive  battle  was  fought ;  the 
pintea  were  defeated,  and  fled  for  refugu  into  the 
town,  which  they  ihortly  afterwards  anrrendered 
with  all  their  pconi^,  Had.  pnmiaed  to  evacuate 
all  thnr  atrbng  (UoeiL  The  nomanity  with  which 
Pompey  had  acted  during  the  whole  of  the  war. 
contributed  very  mnch  to  thia  result,  and  saved 
him  a  tedious  and  difficult  campaign  among  the 
laatneaaaa  of  Moant  Taurus.  Moi«  than  20,000 
priaonera  Ml  into  hia  handa ;  and  aa  it  would  have 
aeen  dangetovs  to  turn  them  looae  upon  aociety 
without  creating  some  {uvviaion  for  them,  he  settled 
them  in  various  towna,  where  it  would  be  difficnit 
for  them  to  resume  their  former  habita  of  life. 
Thoae  on  whom  moat  reliance  coald  be  placed 
weia  distribated  aamng  the  afltaU  and  aomewhat 
dapiqi^ted  dtiea  of  Cilicia,  and  a  large  number 
waa  settled  at  Scdi,  which  had  been  lately  deprived 
of  ita  iahabiUnla  by  the  Armenian  king  Tigranes, 
nnd  which  wm  beMefonrard  called  Pompeiopolia. 
The  worse  daaa  were  removed  to  Dyme  in  Achaia, 
or  to  Calabria.  The  second  part  of  Hat  campaign, 
reekoaiing  from  the  time  that  Pompey  sailed  from 
Jtmndiaiom,  oecupied  only  forty-nine  daya,  and 
the  whde  war  waa  bmubt  to  a  conclusion  in 
tha  GMUM  of  thiw  iBonuu  i  m  that}  ta  adopt 
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the  panqryric  of  Cicero  (pro  Leg.  Ham.  13) 
"Pempey  nada  hia  pr^paimtieni  for  the  war 
at  the  md  of  the  winter,  entered  Upon  it  at  the 
commencement  of  spring,  and  finiahed  it  in  the 
middle  of  the  aammer."  Pompey,  however,  did 
not  immvdiatrly  return  to  Rome,  hut  waa  employed 
during  the  remainder  of  this  year  and  the  begin- 
ning of  tbe  Itdlowing  (b.c  66)  in  visiting  the 
cities  of  CSUda  and  noiphylia,  and  providing  for 
the  gnvemment  ti  tbe  newly-conqnered  dittricta. 
It  was  during  this  tine  tiiat  ne  receired  amfaaaaa- 
dors  from  the  Cntana,  and  endeavoored  to  obtain 
the  credit  of  the  pacifiGatton  of  that  ialand,  when 
its  conquest  had  been  completed  by  Q.  Melellua. 
The  history  of  this  event  is  rehttod  ^where. 
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Pompey  was  now  annotu  to  obtwn  the  command 
of  the  wnr  against  Mithridatea.  The  rapidity  with 
which  he  had  crushed  the  pirates,  whose  power  had 
been  so  long  an  object  of  dread,  formed  a  striking 
contrast  to  the  long-continned  struggle  which  Lu- 
cullus  had  been  carrying  on  ever  since  the  year 
a.  c.  74  with  the  king  of  Pontus.  Nay  more,  the 
victoriea  which  LucuUua  had  gained  at  fint  had 
been  fo^otten  in  the  diaasters,  which  the  Roman 
armies  had  klely  experienced,  and  in  consequence  of 
which  Mithridatea  was  now  once  more  in  poasesaion 
of  his  henditaiy  dominions.  The  end  tiC  the  war 
aeemed  more  distant  than  ever.  The  people 
demanded  again  the  invincible  arm  of  Pompey. 
Accordingly,  the  tribune  C.  Manitiu%  who  had  been 
secured  by  Pompey  and  his  friends,  brought  for- 
ward a  bill  at  the  beglnnins  of  a  c  66,  giving  to 
Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  Mithri- 
datea, with  nnlimited  power  over  uie  army  and 
the  fleet  in  the  East,  aiM  with  the  righta  of  a  pro- 
consul in  the  whole  of  Asia  aa  fox  as  Armenia. 
As  his  proconsular  power  already  extended  ovw  all 
the  coasts  and  islands  of  the  Mcditenanean  in 
virtue  of  the  Oabinian  law,  this  new  measure 
viroally  pbced  ahnoat  the  whole  of  the  Roman 
domiidona  in  Ua  bands.  But  there  waa  no  power, 
however  ezoeiaive,  which  the  people  were  not  ready 
to  intrust  to  their  ftvouiite  hero  ;  and  tbe  bill  waa 
accordingly  passed,  notwithstanding  the  oppoiilion 
of  Hortensius,  Catulua,  and  the  aiistocratiod  patty. 
Cicero  advocated  the  measnie  in  an  oration  which 
has  come  down  to  ss  (Pro  Ltpe  MmUia),  and 
Caeaai  Gkewiia  aappotted  it  with  his  growing  popn- 
hrity  and  influence.  On  neeiving  mtelligenee  of 
this  new  appointment,  Pompey,  who  was.  then  in 
Cilicia,  complained  that  his  enemies  wonld  not  let 
him  rest  in  pence,  and  that  they  were  exposing  him 
to  new  dangers  in  hopes  of  getting  rid  of  him. 
This  piece  of  hypocrisy,  however,  deceived  no  one, 
and  Pompey  himself  exhibited  no  unwilliiigneaa 
to  take  the  command  which  had  been  given  him. 
He  immediately  crossed  the  Taurus,  and  received 
the  army  from  Luculhis,  whom  he  treated  with 
mariced  contempt,  repealing  all  his  measorea  and 
disparaging  hii  expUiits. 

The  pown  of  Mithridatea  had  been  brokmi  by 
the  previona  victoriea  of  Lucullus,  and  the  ane- 
ceases  which  the  king  had  gained  Utely  were  only 
of  a  temporary  nature,  and  were  mainly  owing  to 
the  disorganisation  of  the  Roman  onny.  The  most 
diflicult  part  of  the  war  had  ah%ady  been  finished 
before  Pompey  was  ai^intod  to  the  command,  and 
it  waa  therefore  only  mt  to  hun  to  bring  it  la  a  con- 
dnn«i.  For  this  purpose  he  had  a  more  numerooa 
army  and  ■  more  powerful  fleet  than  Lncunua  bad 
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em  poMcued.  Th4  plan  of  h»  aunpwgn,  how- 
etw,  *«i  ehanwtamd  br  gnat  militarr  and 
taiij  jnatified  the  confidence  which  Koman 
peajde  repoaed  in  him.  One  of  hia  iiret  meaanres 
WM»  to  secure  the  friendship  and  alliance  of  the 
Patditan  king,  Phmatei  III.,  s  step  which  he 
not  only  deprived  Hithridatea  of  alt  hopes  of  tiie 
n-mntion  of  that  monarch,  but  likewise  cut  him 
aff  from  an  aniitance  from  the  Armenian  king 
Tignmea,  who  wts  now  obliged  to  look  to  the 
■ifetj  of  his  own  dominions.  Pompey  next  Bta- 
lioned  hb  fleet  in  di&rent  squadrons  aionnd  the 
conta  of  Ana  Hinar,  in  order  to  depriTO  MiAri- 
datoi  of  an  commnnicAticm  tnm  the  sea,  and  he 
then  proceeded  in  person  at  the  head  of  his  land 
force*  a^nst  the  sing.  Thas  thrown  back  npon 
his  own  reaonrces,  Mithridtites  sncd  for  pence,  but 
as  Pompej  would  hear  of  nothing  Lnt  unqiinlificd 
snhmiasion,  the  negotiation  was  broken  off,  Tiie 
king  waa  tt!U  at  tfao  head  of  an  army  of  30,000 
bot  and  3000  hone,  hot  he  knew  too  well  the 
stret^th  of  a  Roman  army  to  Tenture  an  en- 
gagement with  thete  forces,  and  accordingly  with- 
drew gradually  to  the  ^ntiers  of  Armenin.  For 
a  long  time  he  sncceeded  in  KToldiog  a  battle,  but 
be  was  at  length  surprised  by  Pompey  in  Lesser 
Annania,  ■■  ba  was  marching  dirongk  a  narrow 
pan,  and  wu  obliged  to  fight  Tbt  battle  was 
■oon  derided  ;  the  king  lost  the  greater  number  of 
bis  troopa,  and  escaped  with  only  a  few  honemen 
to  the  fortress  of  ^^oritim.  on  the  borders  of  the 
Greater  Armenia,  Here  he  collected  again  a  con- 
udernUs  force  ;  but  as  Tigranes  refused  to  admit 
him  into  his  doinini<nit,  beauiae  he  suspected  him 
of  fomenting  the«  intrigues  of  his  son  against 
him,  MiUiridates  had  no  altematiTe  but  to  talce 
refiige  in  his  own  distant  dominions  in  the  Cim- 
eterian  Bosporaa.  To  reach  ihtm  be  had  to  march 
throcgh  Cotehil,  and  to  light  hit  way.  through  the 
wild  and  bBbwons  tribes  that  occupied  the  coun- 
try between  tin  Caucasus  and  the  Euxine.  He, 
howew,  mcceeded  eventually  in  his  arduous  at- 
tonpl,  lod  reached  the  Bosporut  in  safety  in  Uie 
cows*  of  next  year.  Pompey  abandoned  at  pre- 
aent  all  tboogfata  of  following  fba  fagidve  king,  and 
reaalvod  at  onee  lb  «ttRdt  the  khig  of  Armenia, 
who  was  BOW  the  more  fMnfdaUe  of  the  two 
monarchs.  But  before  commencing  his  march  he 
fbonded  the  city  of  Kicopoiis  in  Lesser  Armenia  as 
•  toen»rial  of  his  victory  orer  Mithridates. 

On  entering  Armenia  Pompey  met  with  no 
opposttioD.  He  was  joined  by  the  young  Tigranes, 
who  had  revolted  ibpdnst  his  father,  and  ^1  the 
Hllei  sobnitted  to  tuem  on  their  approach.  When 
the  Romans  drew  near  to  Artaxata,  the  king,  de- 
•erled  by  his  army  and  his  court,  had  no  niternn- 
Uve  bat  sobmisnon,  and  accordingly  went  out  to 
meet  Pompey,  and  threw  faimseff  before  him  as  n 
aoppliant  Pompey  received  him  with  kindnesn, 
Kknowledged  him  as  king  of  Armenia,  and  de- 
naadod  only  the  payment  of  6000  talents.  His 
poseesdons,  however,  in  Syria,  Phoenicia, 
Oalstia,  and  Cappadocia,  which  had  been 
conquered  by  Lueullus,  were  to  belong  to  the 
Romnns.*  To  his  son  Tigranes  Sophene  and  Goi^ 
dyeno  were  given  as  an  independent  kingdom  ;  but 
n  the  young  prince  was  discontented  with  this 
arrangement,  and  even  venturfd  to  utter  threats, 
Pompey  hod  him  orrtated,  nnd  kept  him  in  chains 
to  grace  his  triumph. 

After  thot  settiing  the  a&irs  of  Armenia, 


Pompej'  left  L.  Afrsnius  with  a  part  of  his 
foroes  in  the  country  between  the  Euphrates  and 
the  Anutes,  and  proceeded  himself  with  the 
rest  of  his  array  towards  the  north  in  pursuit  of 
Mithridntes.  But  the  season  was  already  so  far 
advanced  that  be  could  not  advance  further  with 
them  than  the  river  Cyrus  (the  Kur],  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  which  he  resolved  to  take  np  his 
qunrters  for  the  winter.  The  legions  were  dis- 
tributed through  the  country  in  three  separate 
divisions ;  and  Orocses,  king  of  Albania,  on  the 
borders  of  whose  kingdom  the  Romans  were  en- 
camped, thought  thia  a  &ToiiraUe  opportunity  for 
crushing  the  invaders.  He  accordingly  ctossed  the 
Cyrus  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  about  the 
middle  of  December,  but  was  easily  defeated  by 
Pompey,  and  compelled  to  sue  for  peace,  which 
was  granted  him  on  condition  of  his  giving  the 
Romans  a  passage  through  his  territories. 

In  a  c,  ft  j  Pompey  commenced  his  maich  north- 
wards in  pnnnit  of  Mithridateo,  but  he  had  first 
to  fight  agunst  the  Iberians,  a  warlike  people* 
who  lay  between  the  Albanians  on  the  east  and 
the  Colchions  on  the  west.  Having  repulsed  these 
hArbnrian!),  and  compelled  them  to  sue  for  peace, 
Pompey  then  advanced  as  Air  as  the  river  Phasis 
(Fax),  whieh  flows  into  the  Enzine,  and  here 
he  met  with  his  legate  Servilins,  the  commander 
of  his  fleet  in  the  Enxine.  From  him  Pompey 
obtained  more  certain  information  respecting  the 
movements  of  Mithridates,  and  oiso  leanit  tho 
wild  and  inaccessible  nature  of  the  country  through 
which  he  would  have  to  march  in  order  to  reach 
the  king.  The  experience  he  had  had  himself  of 
the  wnnike  character  of  the  inhabitants  confimed 
tho  report  of  his  legate ;  and  he  therefore  pru- 
dently resolved  to  give  up  the  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
dates, and  not  to  involve  himself  in  a  war  with 
the  fiene  tribes  of  the  Caucasus,  (rOm  which  he 
could  obtain  littie  honour,  and  hie  troops  must 
inevitably  suffer  much  injury.  Accordtn^y,  be 
did  not  cross  the  Phasis,  but  retraced  his  steps 
southwards.  By  the  middle  of  the  summer  tie 
again  reached  the  banks  of  the  Cyrus,  which  he 
crossed,  and  thea  proceeded  to  the  Araxes,  where 
the  Albanians,  who  had  agi^  risen  in  arms 
against  him,  were  stationed  in  great  force.  These 
he  again  defeated  without  any  difficnlty,  and 
received  a  second  time  the  submission  of  the  king. 
He  now  Imstened  to  leave  this  savage  district, 
and  to  march  to  the  rich  and  fertile  country 
of  Syria,  which  would  be  an  easy  prey,  and  from 
tbanee  ho  meditated  advandiffi  as  br  south  as  the 
P«stan  Oulph,  and  carrying  nis  victorious  stand- 
ards to  countries  hitherto  nnvisited  by  Roman 
arras.  But  it  was  too  late  this  year  to  march  so 
fhr  south,  and  he  accordingly  led  his  troops  into 
winUtr-qnarten  at  Amisus,  a  (own  of  Pontui, 
on  the  Euxine.  He  was  now  regarded  as  the  master 
of  the  Eastern  worid  ;  and  during  the  winter  ho 
received  ambassadors  &om  the  kings  of  Elymua, 
Media,  and  various  other  countries,  who  were 
anxious  to  solicit  his  fitvour.  The  ruin  of  Mithri- 
dates seemed  so  certain  that  his  favourite  wife  or 
concubine,  Stntoniee,  surrendered  to  the  Roman 
general  one  of  the  strongest  fbrtresses  of  the  king, 
which  had  been  entrusted  to  her  care,  together 
with  valuflbic  treasures  and  private  docoraents. 
Pompey  now  reduced  Pontus  to  the  form  of  a 
Roman  province,  without  waiting  for  any  com*- 
nuBUMers  from  the  senate ;  and  ha  ndend  hit 
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flMt  to  cniiM  in  the  Euine,  and  ma»  nil  vmmIs 
thu  attemplsd  to  cany  prorinDiii  to  the  king  in 
the  Boaponu. 

In  the  of  B.C;  64  Pdrapey  left  hit  winter- 
qnartert  in  Pontu,  mi  aet  out  in  Sjnu  In  fata 
march  he  paued  the  field  of  hattle  near  Zela, 
where  Valeriua  Triariut,  the  l^te  of  Lucullui, 
had  been  defeated  by  Mithridati>B  three  yean  be- 
fore, with  a  loBi  of  more  thna  7000  men.  Pompey 
collected  their  bones  which  atill  lay  apon  the 
iield,  and  buried  them  with  doe  faonoar^  On  hi^ 
atriTal  in  Syria  he  depoMd  Antioehut  Auaticui 
[Antiochos  XIII.],  whom  LocoUtu  had  allowed 
to  take  pouteMion  of  the  throne,  after  the  defeat 
of  Tigtsnei,  and  made  the  coantry  a  Roman 
province.  He  likewiae  cnmpelied  the  neighbouring 
prince*,  who  had  established  independent  king- 
donii  on  the  Tuin*  of  the  Syrian  rmpire,  to  nbmit 
to  the  Roman  dominion.  The  whole  of  thii  year 
waa  occupied  with  the  settlement  of  Syria,  and 
the  adjacent  countries. 

Next  year,  B.  c  63,  Pompey  advanced  further 
south,  in  order  to  establish  the  Rtnnan  supremacy 
■n  Phoenicia, "Coele-Syria  and  Palestine.  In  the 
hitter  country,  boweTer,  a  Mven  atnig^  awaited 
it.  The  country  was  at  the  time  disttwied  by  a 
civil  war  between  Hyrcanus  and  Aribtobulns,  the 
two  sons  of  Ariitobulua  I.,  who  died  B.C.  105, 
Pompey  eaponsed  the  aide  of  Hyrcanus ;  and  Aris- 
tobului,  who  at  first  had  made  preparations  (or 
reaiatanee,  samndered  himself  to  Pompey,  when 
the  latter  had  advanced  noir  to  Jemsalem.  But 
the  Jews  thenuelvea  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  their  king ;  the  more  patriotic  and  fanatical 
took  refuge  in  the  fortress  of  the  temple,  broke 
down  the  bridge  which  conneclod  it  with  the  city, 
and  prepared  to  bold  out  to  the  hat.  They  refused 
to  listen  to  any  orertures  for  a  anrrender ;  and  it 
was  not  till  after  a  tiege  of  three  months  that  the 
place  waa  taken.  Pompey  entered  the  Holy  of 
Holies,  the  first  time  that  any  himuin  being,  except 
the  high-priest,  had  dared  ta  penetrate  into  this 
sacred  spot  He  reinstated  Hyrcanus  in  the 
high-prieathood,  and  left  the  govnnment  in  his 
hands,  bat  «t  the  saine  tima  compelled  him  to 
recognise  the  authority  of  Rone  by  the  payment 
of  an  annonl  tribute:  Aristobnlus  he  took  with 
him  as  a  prisoner.  It  was  during  this  war  in  Pales- 
tine that  Pompey  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  Mithridatea.  [MtTHRiOATss,  VI.]  Pompey 
now  led  his  troopa  back  into  Pontus  for  the  wintor, 
and  began  to  make  preparation*  (or  his  return  to 
Italy.  He  confirmed  Phnmaces,  the  son  and 
murderer  of  Mithridatea,  in  the  possesaion  of  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus ;  D«olaras,  tetrarch  of  Qa- 
ktia,  who  had  ani^Kirted  the  Romans  in  their  war 
with  Mithridatea,  waa  rewarded  with  an  extenuon 
of  tairitoiy,  and  Ariobaixanes,  king  of  Cappadocia, 
was  reatoied  to  his  kingdom.  After  making  all 
the  anangements  necessary  to  secute  the  R«nan 
snpremncy  in  the  East,  Pompey  set  out  for  Italy, 
which  he  reached  at  the  wd  of  a  c.  62,  His 
arrival  had  been  long  looked  for  by  all  parties  with 
nrioas  fedinga  of  hope  and  ftar.  The  aristoenugr 
dreaded  that  he  would  como  as  their  master ; 
the  popular  party,  and  especially  the  enemiea  of 
Cicero,  hoped  that  he  would  punish  the  latter 
for  hia  unconatitntional  proceedings  in  the  sup- 
presrioD  of  the  Catilinarinn  conapiracy ;  and  both 
paitiea  fidt  that  at  the  head  of  his  riclorions 
amj  he  might  aeize  upon  the  anprcme  powe^ 
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and  play  the  part  of  Sulla.  Pompey,  howerer, 
soon  calmed  these  apprehensions.  He  disbanded 
his  army  ahnoit  tmmediatoly  after  landing  at 
Bmndiaiam ;  bat  be  did  ttot  preaeed  atiaig)i(- 
way  to  Rome,  as  be  was  anxioof  to  leam  wami 
what  more  acenntaly  the  state  of  parties  before 
he  made  his  appeamnce  io  the  city.  When 
he  at  lengUi  set  out,  he  waa  received  by  all 
the  citiea  through  which  he  passed  with  an 
enthusiasm  which  knsw  no  bounds ;  and  as  he 
approaefaed  Uie  cajnlal,  the  greatest  part  of  the 
pi^bttion  flocked  out  to  meet  him,  and  greeted 
Iiim  with  the  wildest  acclamations  of  joy.  After 
remaining  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  dty  for 
some  months,  he  at  length  entered  it  in  triumpfa, 
on  his  birth-day,  the  SOth  of  September,  b.  c  61. 
PompejT  had  just  cnnpleted  his  fbrty-fiftk  J«ai; 
and  tbia  was  the  third  time  that  he  had  enjoyed 
the  honour  of  a  trinm^  Hia  admiiert  represented 
him  as  celebrating  row  his  rictory  over  the  third 
continent,  just  as  his  first  triumph  had  been  gained 
over  Africa,  and  his  second  over  Europe.  This 
triumph,  however,  was  not  only  the  greatest  of  the 
three,  but  the  most  splentUd  that  the  Romans  had 
enr  jet  seeik  It  lasted  for  two  da^  althoqgli 
theia  was  no  army  to  lengthen  oat  the  pneettioD. 
In  front,  krge  tablets  were  carried,  specifying  the 
naUons  and  kings  he  had  conquered,  mad  pro^m- 
ing  that  he  bad  taken  1000  strong  fortreaaea,  and 
tteariy  900  towns  and  800  Bhii«  ;  that  he  had 
founded  39  cities,  that  he  had  raised  the  revenne 
of  the  Roman  people  from  50  millions  to  85  mil- 
lions ;  and  that  he  had  brought  into  the  treasnrr 
20,000  talents,  in  addition  to  16,000  that  be  had 
dintributed  among  hia  troopa  «t  Epheaua.  Next 
followed  an  eudlM*  tiain  of  waggons  loaded  with 
the  treaaures  of  the  Eaal.  On  the  seeoitd  day 
Pompey  himself  entered  the  city  in  his  triumphal 
car,  preceded  by  the  princes  and  chiefs  whom  ho 
had  taken  piisoners,  w  iweived  as  hostages, 
m  in  number,  and  fallowed  by  his  legates  and 
military  tribunes,  who  concluded  the  prooesnon. 
After  the  triumph,  he  dia^yed  hii  elemency  by 
naring  the  lima  oi  hia  piuMia«f  and  iji—wMinjr 
them  to  their  various  states,  with  the  exoeptJon  of 
Aristobutus  and  Tigranea,  who,  ho  feand,  might 
excite  commotions  in  Judaea  and  Armenia  re- 
spectively,  if  they  were  set  at  liberty. 

With  this  triumph  the  first  and  most  gloriooa 
part  of  Pompey's  life  may  be  said  to  have  ended. 
Hitherto  be  had  been  employed  almost  exdunra^ 
in  war,  and  hie  whole  life  had  been  an  almoat  wm- 
interrupted  ancceaiion  of  military  glory.  But  now 
he  waa  called  upon  to  play  a  prominent  part  in  the 
dril  commotiom  of  the  common  wealth,  a  part  for 
which  neltha  hia  natural  talanto  nor  his  pnTiona 
habite  had  in  the  least  fitted  him.  From  the  death 
of  Sulla  to  the  present  time,  aperiod  of  neariy  twenty 
years,  he  had  been  nnqneationably  the  first  man 
in  the  Roman  worid,  but  he  did  not  retain  much 
longer  thia  proud  poaiUon,  and  eventuaUy  dis- 
covered that  the  genius  of  Caesar  had  redaced  him 
to  a  second  place  in  the  atatc  It  would  aeem  aa 
if  Pompey  oo  hit  retain  to  Rome  hardly  knew 
himself  what  part  to  take  in  the  politica  of  the 
city.  He  had  been  appointed  to  the  oommaiid 
against  the  piratea  and  Mithridatea  in  oppositiiMi 
to  the  aristocracy,  and  they  still  regarded  him  with 
jealousy  and  distrust.  He  could  not  therefore  ally 
hunself  to  diem,  eipedally  too  as  some  of  thdr  moat 
infloantial  leadna,  mek  as  M.  Cnami^  L,  '--'rl'"! 
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«Bd  Metdlns  CrMiCus,  were  hiB  personal  enemiei. 
At  the  BBme  time  he  doei  not  wem  to  have  been 
4i^po6ed  to  units  himself  to  the  popular  party, 
wktA  had  rim  bta  Importanee  doniig  hia  abMnco 
in  the  Eait,  and  orar  wuch  Caeaar  [wwewed  un- 
boanded  influence.  The  object,  hovever,  which 
engaged  the  immediate  attention  of  Pompey 
waa  to  obtain  from  the  senate  a  ratification 
all  hia  acta  in  Asia,  and  on  aisigiiment  of  lands 
which  be  had  promiaed  to  h»  veterana.  In  order 
to  Mcore  this  object  the  more  certainly,  he  had 
pnrehaaed  the  consulship  for  one  of  his  creatures, 
U  Afranids,  who  accordingly  waa  elected  with  Q. 
Metellos  fw  the  year  b.  c.  60.  Bat  he  waa  cruelly 
diaa^winted ;  L.Afnnins  waaamanof  altmderabt- 
litj  wd  Utile  eonnge,  and  did  hardly  any  thing  to 
promote  the  views  of  hia  patron :  the  senate,  gfaid  of 
■n  (^iportnnity  to  put  an  ai&ont  upon  a  man  whom 
Aey  both  feared  and  bated,  lesarately  refused  to 
Mnetion  Pompey'^  measures  in  Asia.  This  was 
the  unwisest  thing  the  senate  could  have  done.  If 
they  had  known  tiieir  ml  intereata,  they  would 
have  yidded  to  all  Pompay^  wishes,  and  have 
sot^t  hj  every  means  to  win  him  over  to  their 
side,  a>  a  connterpmse  to  the  growing  and  more 
dxngennu  hifluence  of  Caesar.  But  their,  nhort- 
aighted  policy  threw  Pompey  into  Caesar's  arms, 
and  thos  sealed  the  downfal  of  their  party.  Pom- 
pey waa  resolved  to  fulfil  the  promises  he  had  made 
to  kn  A^tAe  dienta  and  lus  vettoan  troops ;  his 
boDoor  and  reputation  were  pledged  ;  and  the  te- 
fcaal  of  the  senate  to  redeem  his  pledge  waa  an  in- 
aolt  that  he  could  not  brook,  more  eapecially  as  he 
might  have  entered  Home  at  the  head  of  his  army, 
and  have  obtained  his  wishes  with  his  sword.  With 
these  feelings  Pompey  broke  off  all  connection  with 
the  ariatoaaciTt  and  devoted  himself  t«  Caeaar,  who 
inomised  to  irirtain  for  him  the  ratification  of  his 
acts,  Ptnnpey,  on  his  side,  agreed  to  support 
Ca«ar  in  all  his  measures ;  and  that  they  might 
be  mne  sun  of  carrying  tbeir  plana  into  execution, 
t^aesar  prevailed  upon  Pompey  to  become  recon- 
ciled to  CnuBua,  who  hy  his  connections,  as  well  »> 
by  his  tnuneiiw  wealth,  had  great  influence  at 
Rome^  Pompey,  Caesar,  and  Cr&ssua,  accordingly 
agreed  to  asnat  one  another  agunst  tiieir  mutuid 
enemies ;  aiul  thiu  ma  fittt  rnnned  the  first  tri- 
mnviiate. 

TUs  miDii  of  the  thtae  most  pownfbl  men  at 
Bone  emshsd  the  aristocraoy  for  the  time.  Sup- 
ported  by  Pompey  and  Crassns,  Caesar  was  able  in 
his  conwlship,  a,  c.  59,  to  carry  all  his  meaaures. 
An  accoont  of  these  ie  given  elsewhere.  [Caksak, 
p.  543.]  It  is  only  DecessKry  to  mention  here, 
that  by  Caesar's  agrarian  faiw,  whidi  divided  the 
rich  Canpanian  lud  anun^  the  poorer  dtazens, 
Pompey  was  aUa  to  fnlfil  Uie  ptomises  he  had 
made  to  his  vetetans ;  and  that  Caesar  likewise 
obtained  from  the  people  &  ratification  of  all  Pom- 
pey^ acts  in  Asia.  In  order  to  cement  their  union 
more  closely,  Caesar  gave  to  Pompey  hia  daughter 
Jalia  in  marris^  Pompey  having  shortiy  before 
diroRed  hia  wife  Hnda. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  fidlovring  year,  b.  c  £8, 
Gabinins  and  Piso  entered  upon  the  consulship, 
and  Caeaar  vtrent  to  his  province  in  Uaul  Pompey 
retired  wltfa  hia  wife  Julia  to  his  villa  of  Albanum 
near  Rome,  and  took  hardly  tiny  part  in  public 
afium  dorii^  this  year.  He  quietly  allowed  Clo- 
dins  to  min  Cicero,  whom  the  triumvirs  had  deter- 
mined to  km  to  hia  fiite.   Cicero  'therefore  went 
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into  banishment ;  but  after  Clodius  had  once 
gained  from  tho  triumvirs  the  great  object  he  had 
desired,  he  did  not  care  any  longer  to  conault  their 
views.  He  restored  Tigtanei  to-liber^  whom 
Punpey  had  kept  in  cmifiiienent,  ri^enled  the 
great  Impenrtor  before  tiie  people,aDd  was  aoensed 
of  making  an  attempt  upon  Pompey^  lifo.  Pompey 
in  revenge  reaolved  to  procure  the  recal  of  Ciosro 
from  baniahment,  and  was  thus  brought  again  into 
some  friendly  connectiona  with  the  ariatocntical 
party.  With  Pompey^  support  the  lull  for 
retnm  was  passed  in  &  a  &7,  and  the  oirator 
arrived  at  Il<nne  in  the  month  of  September.  To 
show  his  mtitnde,  Cicero  proposed  that  Pom. 
pey  should  nave  the  eupedstendenee  of  the  com- 
muket  throughout  the  whole  republic  for  a  period 
of  five  years,  since  there  was  a  scardty  of  com  at 
Rome,  and  serious  riots  had  ensued  in  cmsequence. 
A  bill  waa  accordingly  passed,  by  which  Pompey 
was  made  the  Piaefectus  Aniumaa  for  five  yeant. 
In  this  capacity  he  went  to  Sicily*  and  sent  his 
legates  to  various  parts  of  the  Hediteiranean,  to 
collect  com  for  the  oaidtal ;  and  (he  prioa  in  eonse' 
quence  soon  foil.  About  the  samo  tuna  there  were 
many  discnsslonB  in  the  senate  respecting  the  re- 
storation of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  EgypL  Ptolemy 
had  come  to  Rome,  and  been  received  by  Pompey 
in  his  villa  at  Albauum,  ani  it  was  generally  be- 
lieved that  Pompey  himself  wished  to  be  sent  to 
the  East  at  the  head  of  an  army  for  the  porpose  of 
restoring  the  Egy  ptian  monarch  The  senate,  how- 
ever, dreaded  to  let  him  return  to  the  scene  of  his 
former  triumphs,  where  he  poaseseed  nnbonnded 
influence  ;  nud  accordijigly  they  discovered,  when 
he  was  it)  Sicily  and  Ptolemy  in  Ephesus,  that  the 
Sibylline  books  forbade  the  employment  of  foiee, 

Pompey  returned  to  Rune  eariyin  b.  c.  56  ;  and 
thongh  he  could  not  obtun  for  hbnself  the  missioa 
to  the  East,  be  used  all  bis  influence  in  order  that 
the  late  consnl,  Lentulus  Spiather,  who  had  ob- 
Utined  the  province  of  Cilicia,  should  restoia 
Ptolemy  to  his  kingdom.  Clodius,  who  was  now 
uurule  oedile,  accused  Milo  at  the  bttinning  of 
Febniary ;  and  when  Pompey  spoke  in  nis  favour, 
he  was  abused  by  Milo  in  the  foulest  manner,  and 
held  up  to  biughter  and  scorn.  At  the  some  time 
he  was  attacked  in  the  senate  by  the  tribune 
C.  Cato,  who  opentr  charged  him  with  treacherr 
towards  Cicero.  Tho  evident  delight  with  whicli 
the  senate  liatened  to  the  attack  inflamed  Pora- 
pey's  an^  to  the  highest  pitch  ;  he  spoke  openly 
of  conspiracies  against  his  life,  denotinced  Ciassaa 
as  the  author  of  them,  and  threatened  to  take  mea- 
sures for  his  security.  Ha  had  now  lost  the  confi- 
deuce  of  all  parties  ;  the  senate  hated  and  feared 
him  ;  the  people  had  deserted  him  for  tiieir  favonrile 
Clodius ;  and  he  had  no  other  reaosroe  left  bat  to 
strengthen  his  oonnection  with  Caesar,  and  to  «vul 
himsdf  of  the  popularity  of  the  conqueror  of  Oavl 
for  the  purpose  of  maintaining  his  own  power  and 
influence.  This  was  a  bitter  draught  for  the  con- 
queror of  the  East  to  swallow :  he  was  already  com- 
pdled  to  confesB  that  he  was  only  the  second  roan 
In  the  state.  Bnt  as  he  bad  no  utemntive,  he  re- 
paired to  Caesar's  winteivquarters  at  Lueca,  whither 
Ciaasua  had  already  gone  before  him.  Caeaar 
reconciled  Pompey  and  Crassue  to  one  another, 
and  concluded  a  secret  agreement  with  them,  in 
-virtue  of  which  tbey  were  to  be  consuls  for  the 
not  year,  and  obtun  provincea  and  atmies,  while 
ha  waa  to  have  his  goTamment  prolonged  fat  au** 
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other  fire  70011,  lud  to  receiTo  pny  for  bis  troops. 
This  uraagement  took  place  about  the  middle  of 
April.'  Pompey  now  hastened  to  Sardinia  and 
Africa  ia  order  to  have  plenty  of  com  to  distribute 
ainong  the  pocwle,  which  was  always  one  of  the 
surest  means  of  secoring  popularity  with  the  rabble 
of  the  «ty.  Pompey  and  Crasiut,  however,  ezpe- 
lieuced  man  opposition  to  their  election  than  they 
had  Anticipated'  It  is  true  that  all  the  other  can- 
didates gave  way  with  the  exception  of  L.  Domi- 
tfus  Ahenobarbns  {  but  su^wted  by  M.  Cato  and 
the  aristoctaqr*  he  offend  a  most  determined  oppo- 
sition. The  cousul  Lentulas  Ahrcellinus  likewise 
>  was  resolved  to  use  every  means  to  prevent  their 
election  ;  and  Pompey  and  Ciaaius,  finding  it  im- 
possible to  carry  their  election  while  Morcellinus 
was  in  office, availed  theiriKlvos  of  the  veto  of  the 
tribunes  Nonius  Sufenas  and  C.  Cato  to  prerent 
the  consolar  comitis  from  being  held  this  year. 
The  elections  therefore  did  not  t^  pkce  till  the 
beginning  of  el  a  55,  under  the  presidency  of  an 
interrex.  Even  then  Ahenobarbus  and  Cato  did 
not  relax  in  their  opposition,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  armed  bands  <^  Pompey  and  Ciasius  had 
cleared  the  Campus  Martius  of  their  adversaries 
that  they  were  declared  consuls. 

Thus,  io  a  c  Pompey  and  Cnistus  were 
consuls  the  second  time.  They  forlhwith  proceeded 
to  carry  into  effect  the  compact  that  had  been  made 
at  Lucca.  They  got  the  tribune  C.  Treboniue  to 
bring  forward  two  btUs,  one  of  which  gave  the  pro- 
vince o(  the  two  Spains  to  Pompey,  and  that  of 
Syria  to  Crassus,  and  the  other  prolonged  Caesar's 
government  for  five  years  more,  namely  from  the 
1st  of  January,  n.  c.  53,  to  the  end  of  the  year  -19. 
Pompey  was  now  at  the  head  of  the  state,  and  at 
the  expiration  of  his  year  of  office,  would  no  longer 
be  a  private  man,  but  at  the  head  of  on  army,  and 
in  the  possession  of  the  imporium.  With  on  onny 
he  felt  sore  of  regaining  his  former  influence  ;  and 
he  did  not  see  that  Caesar  had  only  used  him  as 
his  tool  to  promote  his  own  ends,  and  that  sooner 
or  bter  he  must  succumb  to  the  superior  genius  of 
his  colleague.  Pompey  had  now  completed  the 
theatre  vniiah  he  had  been  some  time  building  ; 
and,  aa  a  means  of  reining  the  popular  fitvoor,  he 
fesolved  to  open  it  with  an  exhibition  of  games  of 
unparalleled Bplendouraod magnificence.  Tbetheatre 
itself  was  worthy  of  the  conqueror  of  the  East.  It 
was  the  first  stoiie  theatre  that  had  been  erected  at 
Rotne,  and  was  sufficiently  large  to  acctanmodate 
40,000  Bpeclator&  It  wiu  Kitiuttc  in  the  Cam^ 
Martius,  and  was  built  on  the  model  of  me  which 
Pompey  had  seen  at  M ytilene,  in  the  year  62. 
The  games  exhibited  by  Pompey  lasted  many  days, 
and  consisted  of  scenic  representations,  in  which 
^e  actor  Aesopus  appoated  for  the  hut  time,  gpa- 
nastie  contests,  gladiatorial  combats,  and  fights  of 
wild  beasts.  Five  hundred  Africnii  lions  were 
killed,  and  uigbtecn  elepliants  were  attacked  and 
most  of  them  put  to  death  by  Oaetulian  huntsmen. 
A  rhinoceros  was  likewise  exhibited  on  this  occasion 
for  the  first  time.  The  splendour  of  these  games 
diarmed  the  people  for  the  moment,  but  were  not 
saffldent  to  le^am  him  his  lost  popularity.  Of  this 
he  had  a  striking  proof  almost  immediately  after- 
wards ;  for  the  people  began  to  express  their  dis- 
content when  he  levied  troops  in  Italy  and  Cisalpiue 
Gaol  and  sent  them  into  Spain  undtr  the  com- 
mand of  his  legates,  h.  Afmnius  and  M.  Petreius, 
while  he  himself  remained  in  the  ncighboutiiood  of 


the  city.    Pompey's  object  now  was  to  eblaiB  tbs 

ditXatorsfaip,  and  to  make  himself  the  andi^ted 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  CaesarS  coadnBed 
successes  in  Oanl  and  Britain,  and  his  increasing 
power  and  influence,  at  length  made  it  dear  to 
Pompey  that  a  struggle  must  take  place  between 
them,  sooner  or  later ;  bat  down  to  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war,  he  seems  to  have  thought  that 
Caesar  would  never  venture  to  draw  the  swtwd 
agunst  him,  and  that  as  lon^  as  he  could  mle  tfae 
senate  ud  the  comitia,  his  nval  would  likewise  fae 
obliged  to  submit  to  his  away.  The  death  at  bis 
wife  Julia,  in  B.  c.  5-1,  to  wivm  he  was  tenderly 
attached,  broke  one  link  which  stiU  connected  hia 
with  Caesar  ;  and  the  fall  of  Crassus  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (b.  c.  H'i),  in  the  Parthian  expeditiun,  re- 
moved the  only  person  who  had  the  least  chance  of 
contesting  the  supremacy  with  them.  In  order  to 
olitain  the  dictatorship,  Fonpey  seaet);  enconr^ed 
the  civ3  discord  with  which  Uie  stale  waa  torn 
asunder,  hoping  that  the  senate  and  the  people, 
tired  of  a  state  of  anarchy,  would  at  length  throw 
thenuelrue  into  his  arms  for  the  purpose  ofrqiainiiig 
peace  and  order.  In  consequence  of  the  riots, 
which  he  secretly  abetted,  the  consular  comitia 
could  not  be  held  in  B.  c.  54,  and  it  was  not  till 
the  middle  of  b.  c.  S3  that  Dunitios  Calvinns  and 
Valerias  Messalla  were  chosen  consuls,  and  that 
the  other  magistrates  were  elected.  But  near 
tumulu  ensued.  Mib  had  become  a  candidate  Cor 
the  consulship,  and  Clodins  for  the  pnetorsbip  ; 
each  was  attended  by  a  band  of  hired  inSana  ; 
battles  took  placa  almosl  every  day  between  them 
in  the  fbmn  and  the  streets  ;  all  order  and  govern- 
ment were  at  an  end.  In  such  a  state  of  thinjia 
no  elections  could  be  held  ;  and  the  confusion  ut 
length  beuitue  downright  anarchy,  when  Milo  mur- 
dered Clodiua  on  the  *20th  of  Jonuaiy  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  (b.  c.  52).  [VoL  I.  p.  774.]  The 
senate,  unable  to  restore  order,  had  now  no  alter- 
native but  callmg  lu  the  assistance  of  Pompey. 
They  therefore  conmitssioned  him  to  collea  troops 
and  put  an  end  to  the  disturbauces.  Pompey,  who 
had  at  length  obtained  the  great  object  of  hie  de- 
sires, obeyed  with  alacrity  {  he  was  invealed  witk 
the  supreme  powrr  of  tha  state  by  being  elected 
sole  consul  os  the  25th  of  February ;  and  in  ordfr 
to  deliver  the  city  from  Milo  and  his  myrmidons, 
he  brought  fiirwud  Uws  against  violence  {De  If) 
and  bribery  at  elections.  Milo  was  put  upon  his 
trial ;  the  court  was  surrounded  with  soldiers,  and 
the  accused  went  into  exile.  Others  also  wera 
condemned,  and  peace  was  once  more  restored 
to  the  state;  Having  thus  establiiibed  order,  he 
made  Metellus  Scipio,  whose  daughter  Cornelia  he 
had  married  since  Julia's  death,  his  colleague  on 
the  1st  of  Angost,  and  then  held  the  comitia  for 
the  election  «  the  consuls  for  the  ensuing  year. 
He  next  proceeded  to  strike  a  blow  at  Caesar. 
He  brought  forward  an  old  Liw,  which  had  fiillen 
into  dlbuae  that  no  one  should  become  a  can- 
didate for  a  public  office  in  his  absence,  in  order 
that  Caesar  might  be  obliged  to  resign  hia  com- 
mand, and  to  pfaue  hinuelf  in  the  power  of  bia 
enemies  at  Rome,  if  he  wished  to  obtun  the  con- 
sulship a  second  time.  But  the  renewal  of  thia 
enactment  was  so  manifestly  aimed  at  Caesar  that 
his  friends  insisted  he  should  be  specially  exempted 
from  it ;  and  as  Pompey  was  not  yet  prepared  to 
break  openly  with  him,  ho  thought  it  more  expe- 
dient to  yield..  Pwipey  at  the  same  time  provitled 
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thftt  h«  ilwuli  eoatinue  in  poiwMion  of  an  amy 
■Tier  hit  rinl  had  oeaaed  to  one  one,  by  oblainiog 
a  ■MWtinBMiwJtnm,  hj  which  fats  govemment  of 
:lie  SfSHw  WM  pnjoiig«d  fbi  another  fire  jvan. 
And,  in  cue  Caeur  ihould  obtain  the  conaidihip, 
he  caiued  a  law  to  la  eDwt0d,  in  virtua  of  which 
no  one  skouM  have  a  pnvijtce  till  five  yean  hod 
clapaed  (rum  the  time  hii  heUing  a  public  office. 
Such  were  the  precMitMos  adi^d  agaiaet  hii 
great  rival,  ih*  MeleavwM  of  which  tiue  won 
showcdt 

The  hiatiH7  of  the  next  four  yean  (b.c.  51 — 48)  . 
is  ntated  at  haglk  in  the  Ufa  of  Cabsak  [Vol  I. 
pp.  M9 — 553]  t  v>d  it  ia,  therefore,  onty  necet- 
•aiy  to  give  ben  s  brief  outUtie  of  the  xemaining 
cTenie  of  PompBy's  life.  In  a.  c.  fil  Pnnipey  be- 
ame  reeanciiad  to  the  ariatooacyf  and  was  now 
teyrded  as  their  acknowledged  head,  though  it 
appws  that  he  never  obtained  the  full  confidence 
of  the  party.  In  the  following  year  (n.  u  £0)  the 
atfuggle  betmao  Caear  and  the  ariHooMT  cnrnt 
to  a  cririi.  The  lattw  damanded  that  CaeMr 
should  resign  his  province  and  come  to  Rome  ai  a 
private  maa  in  order  to  sue  for  die  consulship ;  but 
It  would  have  been  madness  in  Caeaar  to  place 
himself  in  the  power  of  his  eaemies,  who  bad  an 
army  in  the  neighbonihood  of  the  dty  under  the 
CMnmasd  ef  Penpey.  Time  was  no  doubt  that  be 
would  immediately  nave  been  brought  to  trial,  and 
his  ctmdennation  would  have  been  certain,  unce 
P«npey  would  have  overawed  the  judgus  by  his 
soldiery  as  he  had  done  at  the  trial  of  Milo. 
Caesar,  however,  agreed  to  resi^tn  bis  proviuces, 
and  dinband  his  army,  provided  Pompey  would  do 
the  saai&  This  proposition,  however,  was  rejected, 
nnd  Caesar  prepared  for  war.  He  had  now  com- 
pleted the  subjugation  of  Oaul,  and  could  confi- 
dently rely  on  the  fidelity  of  his  veteran  troops, 
whom  he  bad  so  vttim  led  to  victory  and  gloiy. 
At  Ike  same  tmM  be  lost  no  oppottanity  of  strength- 
ening bia  intwgat  at  Rtnae ;  the  immense  woilth 
be  wad  aoqwied  by  the  cMtqnest  of  Oaul  was  la- 
vishly spent  in  gaining  over  numy  of  the  most  in- 
fluential men  in  the  dty  ;  the  lerviceB  of  the  oon- 
snl  Aemilius  Paulua  and  of  the  tribune  Curio,  who 
were  reckoned  devoted  partisans  of  Pompey,-  were 
pnidused  by  enormous  bribes.  Pompey,  on  the 
other  hand,  neglected  to  prepare  for  the  coming 
cmtest  I  be  was  finnly  ctmvinced,  as  we  have  al- 
ready remarked,  that  Caesar  would  never  venture 
to  march  against  the  constituted  authorities  of  the 
stato  i  and  if  he  wen  mad  enough  to  dnw  the 
awotd,  Pom^y  believed  that  his  troops  would 
dsseK  him  m  the  de^ierate  enterprise,  while  hi* 
own  fame  nnd  the  canae  of  the  lepublic  would  atr 
tract  to  his  standard  a  multitude  of  soldiers  from 
all  parts  of  Italy.  So  confident  was  he  of  aucceia 
that  he  did  not  attempt  to  levy  troops  ;  and  when 
some  of  his  friend'*  remonstrated  with  hiin,  and 
pointed  out  the  detouelest  condition  of  their  party, 
if  Caesar  advanced  against  the  d^,  Pmivey  re- 
plied **  that  he  had  only  to  stamp  with  his  foot  in 
any  part  of  Italy,  and  numbers  of  troops  would 
immediately  spring  up."  He  was  oonfinned  in  the 
conviction  of  his  own  popularity  by  the  interest  ex- 
preaaed  on  Ids  behalf  during  a  dangeroo*  illness  by 
which  he  waaattaeked  this  year  at  Neapolis.  Many 
citiea  oficiad  sacrifices  for  his  restoration  to  health  ; 
and  cm  fcia  Itcovery  public  rejoicings  took  place  in 
nnmeama  tewna  li  Italy.  But  he  was  soon  cruelly 
nadaeetTad.    At  the  beginning  of  a  c  49  the 


senate  decreed  that  Caesar  should  disbmd  bis 
army  by  a  certun  day,  or  othowiae  be  iqgardad 
au  enemy  of  the  state.  Two  of  the  tribiUHa  niU 
their  veto  upon  the  decree,  but  their  opposition 
was  set  at  nought,  their  lives  wen  threatetted,  and 
they  fled  for  refuge  to  Caesar^s  camp.  Cauar  he- 
sitated no  longer  ;  he  crossed  the  Rubicon,  which 
separated  bis  pnvitwe  from  Italy,  and  at  the  head 
of  a  single  le^n  marched  upon  Rome.  He  was 
received  with  enthusiasm  by  the  Italian  towns ; 
his  march  was  like  a  triumphal  progress  ;  city  afUr 
city  threw  open  their  gates  to  him  ;  the  troops  of 
the  arislociBcy  went  over  to  his  side ;  and  Pompey, 
after  all  his  conJident  boaatin^  &ii&d  himaelf 
unable  to  de&nd  the  ci^taL  He  fled,  with  all 
the  leading  aenatora,  fint  to  CBpna»  when  be  re- 
mained for  a  short  time,  and  auhaequently  to  Bnin- 
disium.  Caesar,  howevu,  gave  him  no  rest ;  by 
the  tith  of  March  he  was  under  the  walls  of  Bruii* 
diaium  ;  and  as  Pompey  despaired  of  hohling  out 
in  that  d^,  he  embarked  on  the  15th  of  the  aionth, 
and  ooaaed  over  to  Qteoca^  As  Caesar  had  no 
ships  he  could  not  follow  him  for  the  present,  and 
therefore  marched  against  PompayV  l^ates  in 
Spain,  whom  he  conquered  in  the  coarse  of  the 
tame  year. 

In  the  next  year  (n-c.  48)  the  war  was  dedded. 
Eariy  in  January  Caeaar  anivad  In  Greece,  mid 
forthwith  commeoced  actire  opetationa.  Pnmpcj 

meantime  hod  collected  a  numerous  army  in  Greece, 
Egypt,  and  the  East,  the  scene  of  his  fbnner  glories. 
Uut  although  bia  troops  far  outnumbered  Caesar's 
he  well  knew  that  they  were  no  match  for  them 
ill  the  field,  and  therefore  prudently  rwoWed  U 
decline  a  battle.  His  superiority  in  cavalry  en- 
abled him  to  cut  <tf  Caeaars's  supplies,  and  gnvp 
him  the  complete  command  erf  all  the  provisions  of 
the  coQMtcy.  The  utmost  scarcity  began  to  prevail 
in  Caesar's  camp  ;  since  not  only  could  be  obtain 
nothing  from  the  country,  but  he  was  likewiaa 
onaUe  to.rccdve  any  suppUea  bom  Italy,  in  conae- 
quence  a  the  fleet  of  Pompey,  which  had  the 
entire  command  of  the  sea.  But  Pompey  was 
prevented  from  carrying  out  the  prudent  plan 
which  he  had  formed  for  conducting  the  campaign. 
His  camp  was  filled  with  a  multitude  of  Roimu 
nobles,  nnacquainted  with  war,  and  anxious  to 
return  to  thdr  estates  in  Italy  and  to  the  Inxoriea 
of  the  coital.  Their  superiw  niunbera  made 
them  sore  of  victory ;  and  Pompey's  success  at 
Dyrrbaciuro,  when  he  broke  through  Caesar's 
lines  nnd  compelled  him  to  retire  with  consider- 
able loss,  rendered  tbem  still  more  confident  of 
success.  P<mipey*s  unwillingness  to  fight,  which 
only  showed  that  he  understood  his  {wmsslon  fiw 
better  than  the  vnJn  and  ignoitmt  nobles  who 
would  school  him,  was  set  down  to  his  love 
of  power  and  his  anxiety  to  keep  the  senate 
in  subjection.  Stung  with  the  reproaches  with 
which  he  was  assailed,  and  likewise  elated  to 
some  degree  by  his  victory  at  Dyrrfaadum,  he  re- 
solved to  bring  the  contest  to  an  issue.  Aocud- 
ingly,  he  offered  battle  to  Caesar  in  the  plain  of 
Phonalin  in  Thessaly,  on  the  9th  of  August,  and 
the  result  jueUfied  his  previous  fi<ari.  His  mi- 
mcnoa  army  was  oompletoly  defeated  by  Caesar's 
veleraiiL  This  defeat  by  hii  great  rival  seems  at 
once  to  hare  driven  Pompey  to  despair.  He  made 
no  attempt  to  rally  his  forces,  though  he  might 
still  hare  collectod  a  considcisbte  army;  bnt  re- 
garding oreiy  thing  as  lost,  he  hurried  to  the  icai* 
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cout  with  a  few  fnendi,  only  anxious  to  OKape 
from  the  coonliy.  He  embarked  on  boaid  a 
nerdiant  ihip  at  the  mouth  of  the  riret  Penena, 
and  fint  aaiM  to  VeAot,  where  he  took  up  hi> 
wiia  CorndHi  who  wna  tUmjiag  in  the  iahiid,  and 
frmn  thence  made  for  the  coast  n  Pamphylia,  when 
he  waa  joined  hy  leveral  Teseek  and  tnaojr  m- 
nators.  His  friends  now  advised  him  to  seek 
TefugB  in  Egypti  since  he  had  been  the  means  of 
restoring  to  his  kingdom  the  father  of  the  young 
Egyptian  monaich,  and  mighti  therefore,  reckon 
i^on  the  giatituda  id  the  ooort  He  aoeudingly 
set  sail  bt  Egypt,  with  a  cmisidecable  &et  and 
about  2000  sohiiers,  and  upon  his  atriTal  off  the 
coast  sent  to  beg  for  the  protection  of  the  king. 
The  latter  was  o^y  thirteen  years  of  age,  and  the 
goTcmneDt  was  in  the  bands  of  Pothinui,  an 
euDUch,  TheodotUB  of  Chios,  and  Achilla*.  These 
ihm  men,  dioading  Caissar's  anger  if  they  received 
Potnpey,  and  likewise  fearing  the  resentment  of 
the  latter  if  they  forbade  him  to  land,  resolved  to 
release  thonselves  from  their  ^fficnlties  by  putting 
•  hin  to  death.  They  accordingly  sent  out  a  small 
boat,  took  Pmpey  m  hotiA  with  three  or  four 
Bttendaala,  and  nwsd  for  the  shore;  His  wife 
and  friends  watched  him  from  the  slilp,  anxious  to 
see  in  what  manner  he  would  be  received  by 
the  king,  who  was  standing  on  the  edge  of  the 
sea  with  his  troops ;  but  just  as  the  boat  reached 
the  shwe,  and  Pompcy  was  in  the  act  of  rising 
from  hia  scat,  in  wder  to  step  on  land,  bft  was 
stabbed  in  tlw  back  by  Septimius,  who  had  for- 
meily  been  one  of  hia  centurions,  and  was  now  in 
the  wrvice  of  the  Egyptian  monarch.  Achilbw 
and  the  rest  then  drew  their  swords ;  whereupon 
Pompey  covered  his  Eue  with  his  toga,  without 
ntteHng  a  wud,  and  calmly  snbnutted  to  hia  fate. 
Hff  was  killed  on  the  29th  of  Septenher,  the  day 
befim  his  Krth^y,  b.  c  48,  and  had  otmseqaently 
just  completed  his  5Uth  year.  His  head  was  cut 
off,  and  his  body,  which  was  thrown  out  naked  on 
the  shore,  was  buried  by  his  freedman  Philippas, 
who  had  aocompanied  him  from  Uie  ship.  The 
head  was  brooght  to  Caesar  when  he  arrived  in 
^^t  BOOR  afterwards,  hut  he  turned  away  from 
the  sight,  shed  tears  at  the  untimely  end  of  his 
rival,  and  put  his  murderers  to  death. 

The  character  of  Pompey  is  not  difficult  to 
estinate.  He  was  umply  a  soldier ;  his  lids  from 
his  aerenteenth  to  bti  ferty-second  year  was  spent 
almost  entinly  in  mililaiy  service  ;  and  when  be 
returned  to  Rome  after  the  conquest  of  Mithri- 
datee,  he  did  not  possess  any  knowledge  of  dvil 
affairs,  and  soon  displayed  nis  incompetency  to 
take  a  leading  part  in  the  political  cmnmotions  of 
the  time.  He  had  a  hi^  sense  of  his  own 
importanee^  had  been  aocnrtoned  ibr  years  to  the 
passive  obadienea  which  military  discipline  re- 

Sired,  and  expected  to  be  treated  at  Rome  with 
J  same  deference  and  respect  which  lie  had 
received  in  the  camp.  With  an  overweening 
sense  of  his  own  influence,  he  did  not  condescend 
to  attach  himself  to  any  political  party,  and  thus 
became  an  object  of  soiindoa  to  both  the  aria- 
tocmcy  and  the  peojde.  He  soon  found  oat,  what 
Marias  had  disrovered  before  him,  that  something 
more  was  required  than  military  glory  to  retain 
the  affections  of  the  ranltitude  ;  and  he  never 
learnt  the  way  to  win  the  hearto  of  men.  He  was 
of  a  cold  snd  phlegmatic  temperament,  and  seems  to 
have  possessed  scarcely  any  personal  friends  amMig 


the  Roman  nobles.  He  was  both  a  |HQad  and  A 
vain  man,  balto  which  ^ve  all  others  make  m 
man  disliked  by  his  aasociatea  and  equals.  At  the 
same  time  his  mofal  ehaneter  was  saperiar  to  dwi 
of  the  majori^  »f  his  eontanponriaa ;  and  he  waa 
flea  ftem  noit  of  tha  vioea  miich  peiraded  all  the 
higher  ranks  society  at  the  time.  The  andcnt 
writers  bear  ahnoat  unanimous  testimony  to  tiie 
parity  of  his  marriage  life,  to  his  aflrction  for  hia 
different  wives,  to  the  simplicity  and  frugality  <rf 
his  mode  of  hfe,  and  to  the  cootnd  wbicfa  he  pea- 
sessed  over  his  passions  and  apatites.  In  hia 
government  of  the  provinces  he  also  exhihitad  a 
striking  contmst  to  moat  of  the  Roman  nobles  ; 
justice  was  not  to  be  purchased  from  him,  nor 
did  he  enrich  himself^  according  to  the  ordinary 
bahiCHi,  by  plundering  the  subjects  of  Rome.  His 
untimely  death  exdtea  pity ;  but  no  one,  who 
has  well  studied  the  state  of  parties  at  the  dowi^ 
fill  of  the  Roman  commonwealth,  can  regret  hit 
fidl  Ho  had  nntted  himself  to  a  party  whidi  waa 
intont  on  iu  own  aggrandiiement  and  the  min  of 
its  opponents  ;  and  Uiere  is  idmiidant  evidence  to 
prove,  that  had  that  par^  VomA  the  mastery,  a 
proscription  fiur  non  teirilm  than  Stdla^  wndd 
have  taken  place,  the  lives  of  every  diaUngaiBbad 
man  on  the  other  side  would  have  been  sacrifieecl, 
their  property  conliscated.  and  Italy  and  the  pro- 
vinces divided  as  booty  among  a  few  profligate  and 
nnprineipied  nobles.  fVom  siich  horrors  the  victory 
of  Ctosar  saved  the  Raman  world. 

Pompey  waa  named  several  times.  Hia  wivea 
and  duliuen  are  mentioned  hi  the  Stenuaa  to 
p.  478,  and  an  account  of  his  two  sarviving  sona  is 
given  below.  Pompey  never  had  his  own  portmit 
Btmck  upon  his  coins  ;  but  it  appears  on  the  coins 
of  Pompeiopcdis  and  on  those  of  his  sons  Cneius 
andSaxtus.  [Sea  b^  Noa.  24  and  38.] 

(The  imncipal  ancient  authorities  for  the  life  of 
Pompey  are  the  biography  of  Plutareh,  the  histories 
of  Dion  Cassius,  Appian,  and  Velleius  Patorculiie, 
the  Civil  War  of  Cauar,  and  the  Letters  and  Oim- 
tions  of  Cicero.  His  life  is  related  at  length  fay 
Drumann,  GsscUolte  Aoms,  vol.  iv.) 

23.  PuMPBU, sister (tf  the  trinmvir,  TPosiPnA, 
No.  3.] 

24.  Cn.  PoursifJs  Magnus,  the  eldest  son  nf 
the  triumvir  [No.  2*2j  by  his  third  wife  Mucin,  was 
bom  between  the  years  b.c.  80and75.  Henccom- 
panied  his  father  in  the  expedition  against  the  pi- 
rates B.  c,  67,  but  he  must  then  have  been  too  youiig 
to  have  taken  any  port  in  the  war.  On  the  break- 
ing out  of  the  civil  war  in  ii.  c.  49,  he  was  tent 
to  Alexandria  to  obtain  ships  and  troops  for  his 
father ;  and  after  procuring  an  Egyptian  fleet  of 
fifty  ships  he  joined  the  aqnadrou  tbit  waa  cmisinft 
in  the  Adriatic  Sea  in  a.  c.  48l  Hen  ha  sncceeded 
in  taking  several  of  Caesar^  vessels  off  Orienm,aiKl 
he  made  an  imsnccessful  attack  upon  the  town  of 
Lisiua.  After  the  defeat  of  his  father  at  Pharsalia, 
he  was  deserted  by  the  Egyptian  fleet  whidi  be 
commanded,  and  he  then  repaired  to  the  island  of 
Corcyra,  where  many  of  the  Roman  nobles,  who 
had  anrvived  the  battle,  hnd  taken  rcTuge.  Uen 
he  maintained  that,  possessing  as  they  did  the 
command  of  the  sea,  they  ought  not  to  de^iair  of 
success ;  and  he  was  very  neariy  killing  Cieem, 
when  the  latter  recommended  submiauon  to  the 
conquerur.  Ou  his  way  to  Africa,  which  his  party 
had  resolved  to  mak«  the  seme  of  the  war,  ha 
learnt  from  his  brother  Sextoi  the  death  of  hia 
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fadwr.  H«  did  not,  homrer,  lenmin  )aog  in 
Afrin,  bnt  in  tbs  gooth  of  b.  c.  47  set  uil  for 
SfMun,  is  «der  to  Hcnre  that  couutr}'  for  hia 
fmrtjt  and  hj  mouu  of  im  fatlierTi  friandt  and 
dapradenta,  to  niM  troop*  which  might  uatrt  Ui« 
■lirtocwcy  ia  Africa  Bnt  Cneiiu  ww  uioe  tinu 
m  wadiing  Spun  i  after  miUng  an  anraeoeMM 
altMk  tM  town  of  Awntaai  in  Ibntituua, 
b«  took  pOMeanon  of  wme  of  th«  isbuidi  off  the 
Spmiah  eoaat,  and  appears  not  to  have  landed  on 
tho  mainland  till  b.  c  46.  He  had  not  been  here 
long  before  he  waa  joined  bjr  hia  Imther  Seztaa 
and  otban  of  hia  party,  who  had  fled  from  Africa 
after  their  defeat  at  Thi^wus.  In  a  ah<»t  time  he 
waa  at  the  head  of  thirteen  legiona.  Caeaar  sent 
Ida  l^te  C.  Didius  againat  him,  and  lowaria  the 
end  «  the  year  followed  himaeJf.  The  war  waa 
bcBi^ht  lo  a  cloao  by  battle  of  Mnnda,  fought 
•n  t£e  17th  of  Mandii  45,  in  which  Caeaar  en- 
tiidj  defiaated  the  PinnpeiBna.  It  waa,  however, 
the  moat  bloody  battle  duiing  the  whole  of  the 
civil  war :  the  Fompeians  fbu^^t  with  the  courage 
of  deapatr  ;  they  drove  hack  at  firat  Caesor'a 
troopo)  and  it  waa  only  by  Caoaar'a  throwing  him- 
aeif  into  the  front  line  of  the  battle,  and  ezpoaing 
faia  poaon  tika  nennmon  uddier,  tliat  thajr  wmd 
led  back  ^aia  to  tbe  chaiga.  Cneitu  nimaelf 
•acwed  with  a  aeven  weanO,  and  fled  to  Carte  ia 
on  lAe  aea-coasU  Hen  he  embariced,  and  aet  aail 
with  a  aqnadrou  of  twenty  ahipa ;  but  having  been 
obliged  to  pnt  to  land  again  in  consequence  of  neg- 
lecting to  MOTide  himaelf  with  water,  be  waa  aur- 
priaed  hj  IKdiaa,  who  had  auled  from  Oadea  with 
■  fleet,  hia  ahipa  were  deatroyed,  and  he  himself 
obliged  to  take  refiiga  in  the  interior  of  the 
eaaaXTT.  But  he  conU  not  remain  concealed  ;  the 
tnopa  aent  in  pnraoit  of  him  overtook  him  near 
Lanron,  and  put  him  to  death.  His  head  was  cut 
efi^  and  carried  to  Caeaar,  who  bad  it  ezpoied  to 
pnblic  view  in  the  town  of  Hiapalie,  that  there  mi^ht 
foe  no  doabt  of  hie  death.  Cneiua  teema  to  have 
been  by  nature  vehement  and  pasaionate  ;  and  the 
mtafH^mea  of  hia  fiunily  rendered  him  cruel  and 
aa^aona.  He  burned  to  take  vengeance  on  hia 
enenuea,  and  Rome  bad  nothing  to  expect  from 
him,  if  be  had  conquered,  bat  a  terrible  and  Moody 
proecriptiiai.  (Otea.  B.  C.  iii.  5,  40  ;  IMon  Caaa, 
xlii.  12.  56,  xliii.  14,  28—40;  Appian,fi.C. 
ii.  87,  10^105  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  18,  it.  19  ; 
Hirt,  B.  Afr.  22,  23  ;  Anctor,  B.  Hup.  1—39.) 

The  anmaed  coin  was  probably  atnwk  by  Cn. 
PoHpay,  when  he  ww  in  ^nn.  It  conlaina  m 
the  obriffie  the  head  of  Ida  fiUher  with  CH.  haon. 
IMP.,  and  on  the  rerarae  a  commander  stepping  out 
of  a  ship,  and  shaking  hands  with  a  woman,  pro- 
bably ia  tended  to  represent  Spain,  with  the  legend 
M.  mriAT.  BABiN.  PR.  a<  Some  writers  auppoae 
that  this  cmn  was  stradt  by  the  triumvir  himsel£, 
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bat  there  ia  no  naaon  to  an^ose  that  he  ever  had 
hia  own  pitftrait  struck  upon  his  coins.  (EcUi^ 

vol  V.  p.  283.) 

26.  Sbx.  PoMmus  Maghub,  the  younpcr  aon 
of  the  trinmvir  [  No.  22]  by  bia  third  wife  Mucin, 
waa  bom  b.  a  76,  aince  he  waa  forty  at  tbe  Unw  of 
hia  death  in  n.  c  36.  (Appian,  B.Cf.  144.) 
I>nring  Uie  campaign  of  liis  &ther  against  Caesar 
in  Greece,  Seztua  was  with  his  mother  at  Myti- 
lene  ;  and  after  Uie  loss  of  tbe  battle  of  Pharaalia 
in  B.  c.  48,  he  and  his  mother  accompanied  the 
elder  Pompey  to  £gTj>t|  end  saw  him  murdered 
before  their  eyes.  From  thence  they  fled  to 
Cypma,  and  shortly  afterwards  joined  Cn.  Pompey 
and  Cato.  Sextus  remained  in  Africa,  vriiile  hia 
brother  Cneius  went  to  Spain ;  bnt  after  the  battle 
of  Thapsua  &  c  46,  whidi  ruined  all  the  hopes  of 
the  Poraptdaoa  in  Africa,  Sextia  quitted  that  coun- 
try, and  repaiied  to  hia  brathtv  in  li^iain,  together 
wiUi  Labienot  and  others  of  thur  party.  In  Spain 
he  kept  poasesstiHi  of  Cordnba  till  the  defeat  of  his 
brother  at  the  battle  of  Munda  in  March,  a  c  45. 
As  soon  as  he  heard  of  the  loaa  of  this  battle,  be  fled 
from  Cordnba,  and  lived  for  a  time  in  concealment 
in  the  country  of  the  Lacetsni,  between  the  Ibema 
and  the  Pyreneea.  Here  he  anppoted  himself  by 
robbery,  and  gradoally  collected  a  cnnudentble 
band  of  followera,  with  whom  he  penetmtod  into 
the  province  of  Baetica.  The  governor  of  the  pro- 
vince, C  Carrinaa,  was  unable  to  o^  any  cflectual 
opposition  to  him ;  he  was  generally  supported  by 
the  natives  and  the  vetenna  of  hia  falber  aettled 
in  the  province ;  Caztda,  and  other  towna,  fell  into 
hia  hands.  The  death  of  Caesar  itill  further 
favoured  his  enterpriaes.  Asinius  PoUio,  who 
had  snci'eeded  Garrinas  in  the  government  of  the 
province,  did  not  possess  much  military  talent,  and 
was  on  one  occasion  surprised  and  defeated  by 
Sextus.  Tbis  victory  gave  Sextus  the  command  of 
almost  the  whole  of  Baatiea,  and  turned  towards 
him  the  attention  trf  the  parties  that  were  now 
struggling  for  the  supremacy  at  Rome.  But  as 
none  of  them  were  vet  prepared  for  open  war, 
Lepidaa^  who  had  tbe  command  of  the  Nearer 
Spain  and  of  Narbonese  Oavl,  waa  commiadoned 
to  make  terns  with  Sextos,  The  Utter  agreed  to 
lay  a«de  hostilities  on  condition  of  hie  being 
allowed  to  return  to  Rome,  and  of  receiving  hie 
patrimonial  inheritance.  These  terms  were  assented 
to,  and  the  senate  voted  a  large  sum  of  money  to 
Sextus  as  an  indemnification  for  that  portion  of 
hia  property  which  had  been  aold.  So  fiw  matters 
seemed  quiet,  but  they  did  not  long  contfaoe  so. 
Antony  and  the  ariatooatical  party  soon  came  to 
an  open  mpture  ;  Antony  marched  into  Cisalpine 
Oaul  to  oppoae  Dec  Brutus,  and  the  senate  used 
every  eflbrt  to  obtain  assistance  against  Antony. 
For  this  purpose  they  applied  not  only  t«  Lepidus, 
but  also  to  IN)mpey,  who  had  coma  to  "■■r***  with 
a  and  an  army  in  order  to  be  nearer  the 
scene  of  action,  and  to  determine  what  course  be 
should  adopt.  The  senate,  on  the  preposition  of 
Cicero,  passed  a  laudatory  decree  in  his  honour,  and 
likewise  appointed  him  to  the  command  of  the  re- 
paUican  fleet :  hedid  not,  however,  advance  to  the  re- 
DefofMutina,bntfemauedinactivib  Shortly  after 
thia  Octavian  threw  off  the  maak  he  had  hitherto 
worn,  wrested  the  consulship  from  the  senate  in  the 
month  of  August  (B.C.  43},and  obtained  the  enact- 
ment of  the  Lex  Pedia,  by  which  all  the  mur- 
derers of  Caesar  wen  outlawed.   Ponpey  was  in- 
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eluded  among  theie  niurdenn,  slthongh  lie  had 
had  no  ilwre  in  Uw  deed*  and  no  the  eiubliiliineiit 
of  the  trinoiTirate  in  October  wu  pnacribed.  Hie 
fleet  leciired  klm  nfttj  ;  bat  at  the  govemon  of 
Owil  and  Smio  l»d  dttdared  in  fitvoui  of  ihe  tri- 
vinvin,  he  nad  no  fixed  itatien  on  the  mainland. 
He  Iherefon  cniiud  about,  phndariag  the  ooaet* 
both  for  the  take  of  tupport  asd  with  the  i^etr  of 
tnjuriiig  the  triumvin.  Hia  nomben  gradually 
increaied  i  manj  of  thoM  who  had  been  protcribed 
hy  tlie  tnnmvlra,  and  niul^tudea  of  ilarea,  flocked 
to  him  t  ai)d  he  at  length  iidt  hinualf  atrong  enough 
ta  take  poueiaion  of  Sieilfi  which  be  made  Ue 
head  quarter*.  The  lowna  of  Mylae,  Tyndaria, 
llenana,  and  Syncoa*  M  Into  hia  poweTfaad 
the  wholo  island  eTestnally  acknowledged  h  i«  away. 
A.  Pompeius  Bilhynicaa,  who  waa  proptaetor  ij 
Sicily,  had  at  fint  rranlaed  Seztua  in  hia  atlempU 
upon  Meuana,  but  had  afterwaidi  allowed  him 
to  obtain  nnaaeaiion  of  the  toarn  on  cwtdition  that 
th^  ihouM  nile  together  over  Sicily  )  hntduiooii- 
dition  waa  never  ubverred,  and  Seztua  became  the 
real  oiaater  of  the  ialand.  bextna  likewiie  received 
■upport  from  Q.  Coniificina,  the  governor  of  Afiica. 
Itome  iiov  began  to  sufitfr  from  want  of  its  naoal 
Buppliea,  wliieh  were  cut  off  by  Seztna ;  and  acccml- 
in^y  Odarian  aent  againit  him  a  fleet  commanded 
byhiale^Q.SidvidienuaRufui  (Bic.42).  The 
latter  snoeewled  in  prolccting  the  coaats  of  Italy 
from  the  ravage*  of  Pom^y^a  shipi,  bat  was  de> 
fimted  in  the  atraitaof  Sicily  when  he  ventured  upon 
a  naval  engagement  againat  the  main  body  of  Pont- 
pey^  fleet  Thia  battle  waa  fiMghtnnder  the  ejM  of 
(>itnvinn,  who  departed  immadiatdyafWwarda  for 
(jiMce,  In  order  to  proaecute  the  war  agunat  Bra- 
tua  and  Caanua.  Pompey  had  now  become  atronger 
than  ever.  His  naval  auperiority  waa  incontest- 
able i  and  in  bis  arrogance  he  called  himaeir  the 
aon  of  Neptune.  About  thia  time  ha  pnt  to  death 
Pompeiua  Bithyidcna  nndcr  pretaiwa  of  a  eon- 
apiracy. 

Wbilo  the  war  waa  going  on  in  Onera  between 
the  (riiunvirB  and  the  repnblican  party,  Pompey 
remained  inactive.  Thia  waa  a  fatal  mistake.  He 
ahould  either  have  attacked  Italy  and  oauaad  there 
a  divanimi  in  fiivour  of  Bntoa  and  Gaauus,  or  he 
■hoold  han  auppcoled  the  lattac  in  Qiceoe  ;  for  it 
WM  evident  that  if  they  ftlU  ha  aaoat  aooDer  or 
fatter  &U  likewiae.  But  the  fall  of  Pompey  was 
delayed  longar  than  might  have  been  expected. 
Octavian  on  hii  return  to  Italy  wiia  engaged 
with  the  Pemunian  war  (b.c  41).  and  Pompey 
waa  thna  vnabled  to  continue  his  lavage*  upon 
the  ooaata  eS  Italy  withont  redatancc.  The  con- 
tiniwd  niaunderttandingi  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  which  now  threatened  an  open  war,  were 
still  more  favourable  for  Pompey.  In  the  be- 
ginning of  &  c.  40  Antony  requested  the  assistance 
of  Pompey  against  OotaviatL  Pompey  forthwith 
sent  troops  into  the  south  of  Italy,  but  waa  obliged 
to  withdraw  them  shortly  afterwards,  upon  the  n- 
Gonciliiition  of  the  triumvirs  at  Brundisinm.  The 
triumvirs  now  resolved  to  make  war  upon  Pompey  ; 
but  as  he  ma  in  possession  of  Sicily,  Sardinia, 
and  Corsica,  and  his  fieeta  phindered  all  the  sapplies 
of  com  which  came  from  Egypt  and  the  easteni 
provinces,  the  stmott  scardty  prevailed  at  Rome, 
and  a  famine  seemed  inevitable.    The  Roman  po- 

Euface  wen  not  content  to  wait  for  the  conquest  of 
ompey  ;  they  loae  in  open  inamrectton  uid  de- 
manded tS  their  new  mien  a  reconciliation  with  the 


niaater  of  the  sea.  OeUvian  thought  it  more  pn- 
dent  to  yield,  and  aeeordingjy  a  peace  waa  ntgatiMed 
between  the  triumvirs  and  Ponpey,  thivasjk  tk* 
atediation  of  Soibonins  Libo^  the  father-in-law  of 
the  bttlar.  By  this  peace,  whi^  waa  conclndcd 
at  &f isenum  ia  &  c  39,  the  triomviia  giamtcd  ta 
Pompey  the  province*  of  Sieily;  Sardinia,  Ccnin, 
and  Achaia,  and  pfoniaad  urn  the  f— "hLift 
the  augurate,  and  an  indemmficslfaB  of  aeraBtoc* 
and  ■  half  miUiens  of  deaatii  far  hia  private  far- 
tune:  Pomp^,  OD  his  part,  promised  to  aappiy 
Italy  with  com,  to  protect  coninerco  in  the  Mvdi- 
temaean,  and  to  marry  hi*  daufhiar  to  IC,  liar- 
celliH,  the  son  of  Ocfavia,  the  sister  of  the  (rimavir. 
But  thia  peace  waa  a  men  faroe.  Aalaiqr  lafnaril 
to  give  np  Aehaia  t  and  Pmnpey,  thetefore,  recov 
menced  hia  piratical  excursions.  A  war  waa  in- 
evitable :  the  only  thing  that  eouM  save  Pompey 
was  a  quarrel  between  Octavian  and  Antony.  Id 
&  c.  88  Pmnpey  analained  a  aevei*  lose  in  the  4a- 
■ertioB  of  one  of  his  principd  legatea,  Hemn  or 
Hanodonu,  who  annendered  to  Octavian  Baidtnia 
and  Coraica,  together  with  a  large  naval  and  mili- 
tary force  [MsNAaj.  Thia  important  acceaaion 
detomined  Octavian  to  cmamoaoe  war  fanmediatdry. 
He  appointed  C.  C^visina  Sabinna  to  the  oammaml 
of  hia  fleet,  with  Mena*  aa  hia  legate.  Thia  cam- 
paign was  unfavourable  to  Oetaviaa.  Hii  fleet 
was  twice  defeated  by  Pompey'a  adninb,  first  off 
Cumaa  by  Menecrates,  who,  however,  perished  in 
the  battle,  and  next  off  Mesaana,  whaW  hi*  fleet 
waa  likewise  ahnoat  destroyed  by  a  atimn.  Pompey, 
howevtf,  did  not  follow  np  hia  success ;  he  m- 
mained  inactive,  and  loot,  as  nanal,  the  faroumUe 
mranent  for  action,  Octavian,  on  the  contrary, 
made  every  eflbrt  to  equip  a  new  fleet.  He  mw 
that  it  was  absolutely  nMosaary  for  him  to  cnisir 
Pompey  before  he  ventured  to  measure  hi*  atrength 
against  Antony  and  Lepidua.  He  aceecdingly 
spent  the  whela  of  next  year  (■.&  37)  in  ndting 
prepnrationa  for  die  war,  and  obtained  asdataiwe 
from  both  bis  colleaguea,  Antony  and  Lepida*.  He 
appointed  M.  Vipaaniua  Agrippa  to  the  loiavme 
command  of  the  whole  fleet.  Just  before  the  Weak- 
ing  out  of  hoatilities,  Menas  again  pbyad  the  de- 
!<erter  and  returned  to  kia  old  master^  aervkxt,  dia- 
satislied  at  having  neralr  a  anbaidlmUa  anaMmnA 
nssigned  ta  him.  By  the  mmiwr  of  a  c,  16,  all 
the  prapanHona  of  Octavian  were  ccmpleted,  and 
the  war  conmeneed.  He  had  three  higB  finta  at 
his  disposal ;  hii  owa,  atatimwd  in  the  Jnbao 
harbour,  which  he  had  oonatroeted  near  Baiae  ; 
that  of  Antony,  under  the  eommaad  of  Statiliiia 
Tauna,  in  the  harboor  of  Tamtam  ;  and  that  of 
Lepidua,  off  the  eoaat  of  Africa.  His  plan  was  iiir 
all  three  fleet*  to  set  mil  on  the  same  day,  and 
rnnke  a  descent  upon  three  different  parte  of  Sidly. 
But  a  fearful  storm  marred  this  project ;  Lepidua 
alone  reached  the  coast  of  Sicily,  and  landed  at 
Lilybaeum  ;  Statilius  Taurus  was  able  to  pot  back 
to  Tarentnni  ;  but  Octavian,  who  waa  surprieed 
by  the  storm  off  the  Lucanian  promontory  of  Psli- 
nurum,  lost  a  great  number  of  his  ships,  and  waa 
obliged  to  remain  in  Italy  to  repair  hia  shattered 
fleet.  Thia  waa  a  reprieve  to  PMnpey,  who  offered 
ancrifieea  to  Neptime  fw  hit  timely  aanatanoe,  hat 
he  still  renunad  inactive.  MeDodtwaa,  who  had 
been  already  of  contiderable  service  to  Pompey. 
ojiain  played  the  traitor  and  went  over  to  Octavian. 
As  soon  aa  the  fleet  bad  been  repmred,  Octavian 
again  aet  tail  for  Sicily.  Agrippa  ddeated  Ponpeyl* 
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fleet  off  Myloe,  destroying  thirty  of  hiii  cliipa  ;  but 
thf  decisive  bntlle  was  fought  on  the  third  of  Sep- 
tember  (b.  c  off  NquIvcliuBt  a  aeopoit  LictwNii 
Myhe  and  th«  promontory  qf  PdoniiB.  The 
Pompuan  fleet  was  commaDded  by  Detnochares, 
and  that  of  Octavian  by  ^grippa,  each  consist- 
ing of  abont  300  shipt.  Agrtppa  gained  a  brilliant 
victoiy  ;  moat  of  the  Piiuipciuu  ships  were  de- 
stroyed or  taken,  Pqiupey  himself  fled  first  to 
Mcsaan8«  wbeie  be  stpughtway  embarked  toge- 
ther will)  hia  dnngbtrr*  Mid  set  nil  for  the  ^t 
with  a  squadron  uf  seventeen  ships.  Octavian  did 
not  pursue  him,  u  his  alteution  was  immediately 
called  to  the  attempts  of  Iicpidus  to  make  himself 
independent  of  his  coileogue  [Lkpiduh,  p.  768.  a.]. 
Pompey  was  thus  enabled  to  reach  Mytilene  in 
■afety,  where  he  began  to  form  schemes  for  seising 
the  easlsra  proviiiceB  of  Antony,  who  had  just  re- 
turned from  his  disastrous  campaign  against  the 
Parthians,  in  which  he  had  barely  escaped  with 
ki»  lif«.  For  this  purpose  he  entered  into  nego- 
tistioiis  with  chieb  in  Tiuace  and  the  north-eastern 
coast  of  the  Bkek  Sea,  and  even  opened  a  commu- 
uicatioa  with  tbe  Parthians,  thinking  that  they 
m^^tf  periiaps,  trust  kim  with  an  army,  as  they 
bad  dene  T.  Lahienus  a  few  years  prcTiously.  He 
gave  out  that  be  was  making  preparations  to  carry 
on  the  war  against  Octavian. 

Id  B.  c.  35  Pompey  crossed  over  from  Lesbos  to 
Asia.  Here  he  soon  disclosed  his  real  ^signs  by 
seizing  upon  Lnmpsacus.  Therei^ioD  C.FumiuB,the 
legale  of  Antony,  declared  open  war  against  him ; 
and  Antony  likewise  sent  Titios,  with  a  fleet  of  1 20 
ships,  to  attack  his  naval  forces.  Unable  to  cope 
with  so  large  a  force,  Pompey  burnt  his  ships  and 
united  tbeir  crews  to  his  army.  His  friends  now 
recommended  bim  to  make  terms  with  Antony  ; 
but,  as  their  advice  was  not  attoided  to,  most  of 
them  deserted  him,  among  whom  was  his  father- 
in-law,  Scrihonius  Libo.  Thereupon  he  attempted 
to  fly  to  Armenia,  but  he  was  overtaken  by  the 
troops  of  Antony,  deserted  by  bis  own  soldiers,  and 
obliged  to  surrender.  He  was  carried  ns  a  prisoner 
lo  Miklua,  where  he  was  shortly  afterwiudB  put 
to  death  (a  c.  35)  by  order  of  Titius.  Titius,  un- 
doabtedly,  would  not  have  put  Pompey  to  death  on 
his  own  responsibility.  It  is  probable  that  Plancus, 
the  governor  of  Syria,  to  whom  the  execution  of 
Pompey  was  attributed  by  many,  bad  received 
orders  from  Antony  to  instruct  his  legates  to 
execute  Pompey,  if  he  were  seiz<;d  in  nrms  ;  but, 
as  many  peruns  lamented  the  death  of  Pompey, 
the  son  of  the  great  conqueror  of  Asia,  Antony  was 
willing  enough  to  throw  the  blame  upon  Plaaeni 
or  Tiiins. 

Sextns  did  not  possess  any  gnai  abilities.  He 
took  np  arms  from  neeessity,  as  he  was  first  de- 
prived of  every  thin^  by  uiesar,  and  then  pro* 
scribed  by  the  triunvtrs.  His  success  was  owing 
more  to  dtcomstances  than  to  hid  own  merits  :  the 
war  between  the  triumvirs  and  the  republicans,  and 
snbseqnently  tbe  misunderstandings  between  Octa- 
vian nid  Antony,  enabled  him  to  obtain  and  keep 
posBBSMon  of  Si^.  He  seems  never  to  have  as- 
pired to  supreme  power.  He  would  have  bera 
contented  if  be  coofd  have  returned  in  safe^  to 
Rome,  and  have  redoveied  his  patrimony,  and  he 
carried  on  war  for  that  purpose,  and  not  for  domi- 
nion. He  ought,  however,  to  have  seen  that  he 
oonid  never  have  re  tamed  to  Rome  except  as  the 
oooqwera-  of  Octavian,  and  that  his  perstmol  safety 


could  only  have  been  secured  by  his  becoming  the 
master  of  the  Roman  world.  He  was  perstmolly 
brave,  but  was  deficient  iu  refiDsnient,aud  pasmsed 
Bcanely  any  knowledge  of  Uleittitvek  ValloM 
Fatercnlos  says  <il  73)  that  ba  couU  nal  ^oik 
correctly,  but  this  is  doubtless  an  azaggemtaon  ;  Sot 
Cicero  saw  little  to  alter  in  the  letter  which  Seztnt 
sent  to  him  for  correction  befon  it  was  given  to  the 
consuls  (Cic.  od  AU.  xvi.  4).  Sextus  assumed  the 
surname  of  i'lat,  to  show  that  he  was  an  avenger 
of  bis  bUier  and  brother.  This 
on  his  coins  [sea  bebw].  (Avet  B.  Hi^  3^  &«. 
3-2  ;  Cic.  ad  AU.  xii.  37,  44,  xiv.  13. 21,  30,  xv. 
7,  20,  22,  xvi.  1,  Phiiipp.  xiii.  passim  g  Appian, 
B.  a  ii.  105,  122,  ui.  4,  iv.  84^117,  v.  3—143  ; 
Dion  Cass.  lib.  xlvi.— xlix.  ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  73, 87  ( 
Uv.  EpU.  123,  128,  129,  131.) 

The  coins  of  Sex.  Pompey  are  namonms.  On 
the  obverse  the  head  of  bis  bther  is  usually  repre- 
sented ;  and  writers  on  numismatics  state  that  the 
heiid  on  the  obverse  of  his  coins  is  always  that  of 
the  triumvir  ;  but  we  are  tempted  to  think  that  it  i« 
in  some  cases  that  of  Sextua  himselL  We  sabjoin 
a  few  spocimens  of  sima  of  the  moat  important 
coins. 


COIN*  or  «Bx.  POMrxius,  tux  sok  or 

THS  THllttlVIR. 

The  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  first  two  coins  is 
snppo^d  to  be  that  of  the  triumvir.  On  the  obverse 
of  the  former  of  these  we  have  the  Icfrend  gb.X.  xag. 
PIVS.IMP.  3AL.  (the  interpretation  of  which  is  doubt* 
fn1),andonthGrever8e  n  female  figure  with  the  legend 
PIBTAH.  It  has  been  already  remarked  that  Sextus 
assumed  the  snmame  ofi>tas,  to  show  that  ho  wished 
to  revenge  tbe  death  of  his  bther  and  brodter ;  and 
for  the  same  reason  we  find  Pietaa  on  the  obverse 
of  the  coin.  The  obverse  of  the  sAond  coin  has 
the  legend  maonvs  imp.  itxb,  with  a  lituus  before 
the  head  of  the  triumvir,  and  an  urcens  behind ;  and 
the  reverse  has  the  legend  Praxf,  clar.  rr  Orae. 
harit.  ex.  ft.  c  He  is  called  on  this  coin  impe- 
rator  a  second  time  (tfaram),  because  hia  victory 
over  Anniiu  Pollio  in  Spain  first  nve  him  a  cbiim 
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to  thit  title,  sod  bis  delokt  of  tba  flwt  of  Aognstoa 
oCF  Sdlf  onalilBd  him  to  biwim  it  a  aeoand  time. 
Tin  legnd  mi  tlw  obnna,  ruBracrra  claskis 
«T  OKAB  MAiiiTiif  AB  IX  iL  b,  which  appcon  cm 
vmaj  of  the  eoiiu  of  Seztus,  has  rafeience  to  the 
decree  of  the  eenite  which  cmiund  upon  him  the 
coBumnd  of  lbs  fleet  ihortlj  afEet  the  death  of 
jMlim  Ckeear,  ae  hae  been  alnady  related.  The 
third  ana  it  intended  to  indicato  Pompey^a  com- 
awnd  of  the  eea.  It  repnaente  oa  tha  obverH  a 
wargalley  with  a  column,  on  which  Neptane  ia 
Btanding,  and  on  the  nvene  Scylla  holding  an  oar 
in  her  two  haiHi«,aiMi  in  the  aaof  •trilciog.  (Eckhel, 
to).  vL  pp.  36—83.) 

26.  PoHPiu,  the  dawhtar  of  the  trinnvir, 
married  Fauattu  StiUa.    [Poupbu,  No.  4.] 

27.  PoHPBiAf  the  danghter  of  Sex.  PcmpMoi, 
No.  25.    [PoMPMA,  No.  5.] 

28.  Cn.  Pohfkius  Haomjs,  was  descended 
from  the  batiij  of  the  trinmYir,  but  his  pedigree  is 
not  stated  hj  the  andeut  writers.  He  was,  most 
probably,  a  son  of  H.  Lunnins  Cmssas,  Cos.  a.  d. 
'29,  and  Scribonia ;  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
daughter  of  Scribonius  Libo  and  of  PompeiBi  the 
daughter  of  Sex.  Pompey,  who  was  a  sod  of  the 
trinnvir.  He  would  thus  have  been  a  gnat-gmnd- 
Boa  of  Sex.  Pompey,  and  great-great-grandBon  of 
the  triiuuTir  [see  Stemma  on  p.  47£].  It  was 
not  unoommon  in  the  imperial  period  for  persons 
to  drop  their  paternal  names,  .-uid  assume  the 
names  of  their  maternal  ancestors.  Caligula  would 
not  allow  this  Pompey  to  use  the  cognomen  of 
Magnna  i  but  it  was  restored  to  him  iy  tha  em- 
perw  Cbudioa,  whose  daughter  Antonia  he  married. 
He  was  sent  by  his  father-in-law  to  the  senate  to 
pioclum  his  victory  over  Britain.  He  was  sub- 
sequently put  to  death  by  Claudius,  at  the  instiga- 
tion of  Messalina.  (Dion  Cass.  Iz.  £,  21,  29  ; 
Zonar.  xi  9  ;  Suet.  Cal.  35,  Clavd.  27, 29  ;  Senec. 
JpocoL  ClaKd.) 

29.  M.  PoMPBius,  the  commaader  of  the  cavalry 
under  Lucnllus,  in  the  third  Mithridatic  war.  He 
was  wounded  and  taken  prisoner  (Appian,  MilAr, 
79  i  MMnnon,  45,  ed.  Orelli).  Plutarch  calls  him 
Poii90iuaB(£waBL  15),  iriiich  Schweighauser  has 
intnoneed  into  the  text  of  Appian,  though  all  the 
MSS.  of  Appian  have  Pompeius. 

30.  Cn.  Pompiius,  served  in  Caesar's  army  in 
Gaul,  under  the  l^te  Q.  Titurins,  in  b.  c.  54. 
(Caes.  B.  O.  v.  36.) 

31.  Ch.  PoMPBtt;a,  consul  sufiectoB  from  the 
lit  «f  October,  a.c.  SI  (Fasti). 

POMPElUS,aLatin  gnwimarian  of  uncertain 
date,  probably  lived  before  Servius  and  Cassio- 
dorus,  as  these  writers  ^»pear  to  have  made  some 
use  of  his  worics.  He  wrote,  1.  Commmtum  artii 
VoMoH,  on  the  difierent  parts  of  speech,  in  thirty- 
one  section^  and  2.  OmmaUariolvM  in  Sbrum 
DomUi  de  Barbam  a  Matafbumkt  in  six  sections. 
Both  these  works  w«M  ^Uished,  for  the  first 
time,  by  Lindemann,  Leipug,  1821. 

POMPEIUS  CATUSSA,  an  artist,  whose 
name  is  found  on  a  monnment  which  he  erected  to 
his  wife's  memory,  and  which  is  now  in  the  mu- 
seum at  l^imr  He  is  described  in  the  inscription 
as  a  atisen  of  Sequana,  and  a  feetor,  that  is,  one  of 
those  artisto  who  decorated  the  iateriors  of  houses 
with  ornamental  plastering,  a  sort  of  work  of 
which  there  are  numercua  examples  at  Pompeii. 
(R.  Rochette,  UUn  a  M.  Sckin,  p.  437  ) 

P0MPEIU3  COLL£'G.\.  [Cdllboa.] 


POMPEIUS  FESTUS.  [FaCTUa-J 
POMPEIUS  GALLUS.  [Oallos.] 
POMPEIUS  OROSPHUS.  [anosPuirK} 
POMPEIUS  LENABUS.  [Lxnabos.} 
POMPEIUS  LONOI'NUS.  lU)TiQma».i 
POMPEIUS  MAOER.  [Macbb.] 
POMPEIUS  MA'CULA.  [Macdu.I 
POMPEIUS  PAULI'NUS.  [pAiuiHtra.] 
P0MPEIU&PR0PINQUUS.[PH0PtNatTcni.1 
POMPEIUS  RHEOI'NUS.  [RuBoiinrs.] 
POMPEIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Satukkf 

NVS.} 

POMPEIUS  TBECPHANES.  (Taxo- 

PHAHXC] 

POMPEIUS  TROOUS.  [JinTnrDa,pi  680.} 
POMPEIUS  VARUa  [VABBa.] 
POMPEIUS  VINDULLUS.  [Vindvlls&I 
POMPEIUS  VOPISCUS.  [Vopracus.] 
PO'MPIDAS  (ne^irfSnO,  a  Thtban,  wb«  was 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  party  in  his  native  city 
favourable  to  the  Roman  interests.  On  thisacennnt 
he  was  driven  into  exile,  vriien  Ismeniaa  and  hia 
partiuuis  obtained  the  direction  of  a&irs,  and  con- 
cluded a  treaty  with  Perseus.  He  aftorwards  took 
a  prominent  part  in  the  accasatioa  of  Ismenias  and 
his  colleagues  before  the  Roman  deputy,  Q.  Marciua 
Philippus,  at  Chalcis,  b.c.  171.    (PolyL  xxvii. 
2.)  [E.  H  B.J 

POMPI'LIA  OENS,  is  eariy  mentioned. 
There  was  a  tribune  of  the  plebs  of  the  name  of 
Sex.  Pompilius  in  B.r.  420  (Liv.  iv.  44);  and 
Q.  CiceiD  speaks  {dc  Pet.  Con*.  »)  of  a  Roman 
oiines  of  the  nama^  who  was  a  friend  of  CattNiie  ; 
but  these  an  almort  the  only  Pompilii  of  whom 
we  hare  any  occoant,  with  the'  exception  of  the 
gtanmarian  mentioned  below.  The  gentes,  which 
traced  their  descent  from  Numa  Pom^lins,  the 
second  king  of  Rome,  Ixtre  other  nantes.  [Caj.- 
PURNIA  OXNS  ;  POHPONlA  OsNa,] 

M.  POMPI'LIUS  ANDRONI'CUS,  was  a 
Syrian  by  birth,  and  tought  rhetoric  at  Rome  in 
the  former  half  of  the  first  century  before  Chriat, 
but  in  consequence  of  his  indolent  habits  he  wa» 
eclipsed  by  Antonina  Gnipho  and  other  giaiii- 
iiwrians,  and  accordinglr  ntirad  to  Comae,  whei« 
he  composed  many  vnaa.  His  moat  cdebntad 
work  was  entitled  Amtalimm  Bimii  ElauM,  but 
the  exact  meaning  of  E3uuihi  is  a  disputed  poinL 
The  elder  Pliny  vaas  it  to  aigmfy  a  list  of  conienta 
to  his  work  on  Natnial  Histny.  (Swb.  de  iO. 
Oramm.  8.) 

POMPO'NIA.  I.  WifeofP.CantdiasScipio. 
consul  &o.  218,  and  mother  of  P.  8d^  Afrkaniu 
the  elder.  (SiL  ItaL  xiii.  615  ;  compi  Oell.  viL  I.) 

2.  The  sister  of  T.  Pomponius  Atticos,  was 
married  to  Q.  Cicero,  the  brother  of  the  orator. 
The  marriage  was  effected  through  the  mediation 
of  M.  Cicero,  the  great  friend  of  Atticos,  a.  c.  66, 
but  it  proved  an  extraaeljr  nnhaf^  one.  P«n- 
ponia  seems  to  have  bean  of  a  qwumbome  die- 
position,  and  the  husband  and  wife  were  on  bad 
terms  almost  from  the  day  of  their  marriage. 
Their  matrimonial  dilutes  gave  Cicero  great 
trouble  and  uneasiness.  His  letters  to  Auieua 
frequentiy  contain  allusions  to  the  subject,  Hia 
friend  naturally  thought  his  sister  ill  used,  and 
besought  Cicero  to  interpose  on  her  behalf;  bat 
the  Litter  as  naturally  advocated  the  cause  of  hia 
brother,  who  really  seems  to  have  been  the  leaat 
in  fault.  In  a  letter  which  Cicero  wrote  to  AtUcna 
in  a  c.  51  ha  givaa  an  amuung  acooant  of  aae  of 
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their  natrinxmul  ■qubbles,  of  whkh  lie  wu  an 
cye-witiMM  {ad  AU.  r.  li  When  thrir  MO, 
young  Qnintu,  grew  up,  m  endearoared  to  i»- 
condle  hia  parents,  and  mi  encooisged  in  hii 
filial  taak  |^  both  hit  nncte* ;  but  he  did  not 
neet  with  mnch  mcceat ;  and  Q.  Ciccm,  after 
leading  a  miaerable  life  with  hi*  wife  for  almoat 
iwentj-four  yean,  at  length  divorced  her  at  the 
end  of  B.  c  45,  or  in  the  beginning  of  the  follow- 
ing Tear.  (Com.  Nep.  Att.  6  ;  Cic  ad  AU,  u  5, 
V.  1,  Tii.  I,  5,  nr.  10,  et  alibi,  ad  Q.  Fr.  iiu  1, 
Ac) 

3.  The  daughter  of  T.  Pomponiiu  Atticut.  She 
is  also  railed  CaedKa.  beeanse  her  &ther  waa 
adopted  by  Q.  Caedlini,  and  likewise  Attica. 
She  was  born  in  B.  a  £1,  after  Cicero  bad  left 
Italy  fbr  Cilida.  She  is  (reqnently  mentioned  in 
-CicMO^  letten  to  Atticns,  iind  loems  at  an  mrly 
mj^  to  have  given  promiie  of  future  excellence. 
She  WM  still  qaite  young  when  she  was  married 
to  M.  Vipsaniiu  Agrippa.  The  marriitge  was  ne- 
gotiaied  by  M.  Antony,  the  triamTir,  probaUy  in 
B.  c  S6.  Sb»  waa  afterwards  inspected  of  improper 
intercourse  with  the  gnunmarinn  Q.  Caecilins 
Epirota,  a  freedman  of  her  &ther,  who  instructed 
her.  Her  subsequent  history  is  not  known.  Her 
bnilnnd  Agrippa  married  Mnrcella  in  b.  a  '28,  and 
accordiagiy  she  must  either  have  died  or  been 
divoRsd  from  her  husband  before  that  year.  Her 
daagbter  Vipaania  Agrippina  married  Tiberius, 
the  saccesaor  of  Augustus,  (Cic.  ad  AU.  v.  19, 
•fi.  1,  2, 5,  Tii.  2,  et  alibi ;  Com.  Nep.  AIL  12  ; 
Snet.  TO.  7,  <<•  TBMr.  €lramm.  16.) 

FOMPO'NIA  ORAECrNA,  the  wife  of  A. 
Plratias,  was  accnied  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  of 
pnctising  religious  worship  unauthorised  by  the 
state ;  but  her  husband  Plantius,  who  wu  allowed, 
on  account  of  his  victories  in  Britain,  to  judge  her, 
ia  accordance  with  the  old  Roman  kw,  declared 
feer  innoeent  She  wu  pnfa»bly  the  dan^ter  tS 
P.  Pflnponiiia  Oiaeeinm,  ewml  aidhctua  a.  d.  16. 
Sht  ma  leiBted  to  Jnfia,  the  dangfater  of  Drasus, 
and  gnaddanghter  of  Pomponia,  tha  daughter  of 
Attieu ;  and  die  lived  forty  jem  after  the  death 
of  Jafii,  who  was  executed  by  Claudius  at  the  in- 
■tinlioii  of  MessaliML   (Ta&  Aim.  xiit.  32.) 

POICPO^IA  RUFI'NA,  ■  Vutil  -mpa  In 
the  re%D  of  Ckncalb,  put  to  death  for  violatioo  itf 
her  TOW  of  chastity.  (Dion  Cass.  Ixxrii.  16.) 

POHPO'NIA  GENS,  plebeian.  Towards  the 
end  of  the  repuUic  the  Pompouii,  like  other 
Roman  gentes,  traced  their  origin  to  the  remote 
times  of  the  Roman  state.  They  pretended  to  be 
descended  from  Pompo,  one  of  the  alleged  sons  of 
Nmna  fPlnt  Nim,  31J ;  and  they  accordingly 
pheed  Hie  image  of  this  king  upon  their  coins. 
In  the  cariiest  time*  the  Pompcmii  were  not  dis- 
tmgiiidied  by  any  soname  ;  and  the  only  fiunil^ 
that  rose  to  fanpwtance  in  the  time  of  the  reonblie 
waa  that  of  Hatro  ;  the  iirst  member  of  which 
win  obtnined  the  consulship  waa  M.  Pomponius 
Matho  in  B,  r,  233,  On  coins  we  alio  find  the 
ccgnoraens  MoLo,  MusA  and  Rupuk,  but  these 
snnMUAes  do  not  occur  in  ancient  writers.  The 
other  cognomens  in  the  time  of  the  tepublic,  auch 
ai  ATTKim,  were  not  fiunSy  namei,  bnt  were 
rather  descriptive  of  particular  individitnla.  An 
alphabrtiod  list  of  them  b  given  Move,  as  well  a* 
of  the  a^nemena  in  the  imperial  period,  which 
wen  mther  namoKMu.  (Compb  Drumann*  Get- 
tUdUe  homa,  vol.  t.  p,  1,  &c) 


POMPCNIUS.  1.  M.  PuMPOMiim.  one  of  the 
tribnnea  of  the  plefaa,  deeted  at  the  abolitioa  of  the 
deeenvinti,  B.  c.  449.  (LIt.  iii-  M.) 

2.  M.  PoMKMiDi,  consalar  tribaiia,  &c  SM, 
perhaps  either  a  aon  or  gnukbon  of  the  pnceding, 
(Liv.  r.  13.) 

8.  Q.  PoHPONiim,  perhaps  a  younger  Imtther 
of  the  preceding,  waa  tribune  of  the  plebs,  E.C  395, 
in  which  year  he  supported  the  views  of  the  senate 
by  opposing,  in  conjunction  with  his  colleague,  A. 
Virginiui,  the  proposition  that  a  p«vtio&  of  the 
senate  nnd  people  uiould  settle  at  Veil.  He  and 
his  colleague  were,  in  conseqnence,  aecued  two 
afterwards,  and  compeUed  to  pay  a  hoavy 
(Liv.  V.  29,  comp.  cc.  24,  25.) 

4.  M.  Pomponius,  tribune  of  the  deba,  jlc 
362,  brought  an  accusation  against  L.  libmlina 
Imperioaus,  who  had  been  dictator  in  the  preceding 
year,  but  was  compeUed  to  drop  the  accusation  by 
the  son  of  Manilas,  afterwards  snmamed  ToT' 
quatus,  who  obtuned  admittuKa  into  the  tiUwneli 
house:,  and  threatened  htm  with  bnaiediale  death 
if  he  did  not  swear  that  he  would  abandon  the 
impeachment  of  his  father.  (Liv.  vii.  4,  5 ;  Cic  dt 
Off.  iii.  30. ;  Val.  Max.  t.  4.  §  S ;  Appian,  Samm. 
2.)  [TonauATiTS.] 

5.  Sex.  Pohponiur,  legatns  of  the  consul  Ti. 
Sempronius  Longns  in  the  first  year  of.  the  fitat 
Punic  war,  a  c  21 8.    (Liv.  xxi.  15.) 

6.  M.  PoMPOHitiB,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.c. 
167,  opposed,  with  his  colleague  M.  Antonins,  the 
proposition  of  the  praetor  M'.  Jurentins  Tbalna, 
that  war  should  be  dechued  against  the  Rhodians. 
(tiiv.  dv.  21.)  Pomponius  was  praetor  in  a  a 
161,  and  in  this  year  obtained  a  decree  of  tbe 
senate,  by  which  philosophers  and  rhetorician* 
were  forbidden  to  five  in  Rome.  (Suet,  da  tiar, 
Al«f.  1;  OelLzT.  11.) 

7.  M.  PoHPONiUB,  a  Roman  eqnes,  was  one  of 
the  moat  intimate  Mod*  of  C.  Onwduu,  and 
diitioguished  himself  by  his  fidelity  to  tlw  brtter 
on  the  day  of  his  death,  &  c:  121.  When  Grac- 
chus, demiring  of  ly*  life,  hod  retired  to  the 
temi^e  of  Diana,  and  was  going  to  kill  himsrif 
there,  Pomponius  and  Lidnina  took  his  sword,  and 
induced  him  to  fly.  As  th^  fled  acroas  the  Sab- 
Bdan  bridge,  hotly  panaBd,PQBmeniiii  and  IJcinitia 
tanned  round,  in  order  to  give  their  friend  tine  for 
escape,  and  they  allowed  no  one  to  pus  tiU  they 
fell  pierced  with  wounds.  Thii  ia  the  aceoant  M 
Plutarch  ;  the  details  are  rdated  a  little  difierently 
by  other  writers.  (Plut  G  GrofcA.  16,  17  ;  VelL 
Pat.  il  6  ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  7.  S  2;  Anzel.  Vict,  de 
Ttr.  in.  65 ;  eorop^  Cic.  ds  Djm  il  29.) 

8.  M.  Pomponius,  aedile  b.  c.  82;  In  the  con* 
snlship  of  tbe  younger  Hariui^  In  the  scenic 
games  exhibited  by  him,  tbe  actress  Galeria  ap- 
peared, who  was  then  a  child  of  12  years  old,  and 
who  was  again  bnneht  on  the  stage  in  a.  D.  9,  in 
her  104th  year,  in  the  votive  games  in  honour  of 
Augustus,  (ran.  U.N,  vii.  49.  a.  48.) 

9.  Cn.  Pomponius,  who  perished  b  the  drQ 
war  between  Marius  and  Sulla,  was  an  orator  of 
some  repute,  and  is  reckoned  by  Cicero  as  holding 
the  next  plikoe  to  hi*  two  great  ctmlMnpoiaries, 
C.  Aurelius  Cottt  and  P.  Sulpiein*  Rnfn*.  His 
oratory  was  chamcterised  by  gnat  vehemence,  and 
he  did  not  express  his  meaning  very  clearly.  (Cic; 
Br^.  57.  62,  8S,  90,  dt  Orat.  iii.  IS.) 

10.  M.  PoMPONiui,  as  he  is  caUed  by  Plutardi 
(LaadL  15.],  the  commaadpr  of  the  eavuiy  of  La* 
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enllu  in  tlw  third  Mithridatic  war.  Ria  nsl 
name  wu  Pompeitu.  [Pompkius^  Nn.  29.] 

11.  M.  Pniironius  one  of  the  legates  of  Pom- 

e'y  in  the  war  Bgaiimt  the  piratn,  s.  c  67|  to  irhoni 
ompej  auigned  th«  laperintendence  of  the  gulfi 
washing  the  south  of  Q&ul  and  Uguria.  (Appian, 
AKtir.  95.) 

12.  P.  PoHKNiim,  accompanied  P.  Clodiaa, 
when  he  was  mnrdered  bjr  Milo,  b.  c.  52.  (Ascon. 
At  MiL  p.  83,  ed.  OrcUi.) 

18.  M.  PoHPONiUK,  commanded  the  fleet  of 
Caeaar  at  MeMana,  the  mater  part  of  which  was 
Intmt  in  B.  a  48,  by  CCattiDS  Longinus  (Caes. 
lt.CiH.10f.) 

14.  PoMPtmius,  was  proscribed  by  the  trinm- 
Tin  in  B.  c  43.  He  was  in  Rome  at  the  time, 
but  escaped  by  asitnninff  the  insignia  of  a  praetor, 
and  accompAnied  by  nis  slaves  as  lictot*,  left 
Rone,  ttaTelled  tfarmigh  Italy  as  »  paUlc  magis- 
trite,  and  erentnnlly  crossed  over  to  Sex.  Pompey 
hi  one  of  the  triremes  of  the  state.  (Amnan,  B.  C. 
IT.  45.)  Valerius  Maximus  relates  (vii  3.  §  9) 
this  cirMimsunce  of  Sentios  Sattuninos  Vetulio 
or  Vefido. 

POMPO'NIUS,  SEXTUS.  Some  writers  lap 
of  i^ion  that  there  wm  only  one  jurist  of  this 
Dime :  ume  think  that  there  were  tw&  (See  the 
rHeretwek  in  Zlmmem,  GeteUchte  det  Itomiadien 
Jh-ivaireciti,  Vol.  L  p.  338,  n.  6.) 

Pomponios  b  often  cited  by  Julianus  (Di);.  3. 
tits.  i.6.  §6—9;  I»g.  17.  tiL  2.  s.  63.  g9), 
and  also  under  the  name  of  Sextiis. 

Pttchta (CbrfHt  der  /nttiiuiioneit,  vol.  i.  p.  444), 
aayk  there  is  no  reason  for  assuming  that  there  were 
two  Pompqnli.  As  to  the  pnssftge  (Dig.  28.  tit  5. 
L  41),  at  ihe  bead  of  which  stands  the  name  of 
Pom  pan  iu,  YiA  obaenes  that  the  words  "  ut  rcfert 
SexttH  Pamponina,**  at  ^  end  of  the  eitract, 
meiely  show  diat  die  compilett  did  not  lake  the 
extract  iimnediately  from  tne  worit  of  Pomponins, 
bat  from  som6  other  work  in  which  it  was  cited. 
He  adda,  that  this  Itind  of  repetition  is  not  unusual 
in  the  Digest ;  And  he  refers  to  another  passage 
(Dig. 32.  lit  I.  a.  26 ;  JullanDs, lib.  vi.  ex  Minueio), 
in  wliidi  the  npetition  is  aTOided,  but  in  -other 
iMpecta  if  ia  exactly  like  Dig.  -38.  tit  5,  s.  41. 
Aa  to  the  paitoge  (Dig.  SO.  s.  32),  tam  Sextua 
qnam  Pompanius,"  he  obscfre*  that  the  expression 
would  be  highly  inapt,  if  the  name  Pomponins  be- 
longed to  both  jurists.  The  wenkL'sl  ground  of  all, 
as  he  eonsiders  ii,  for  supposing  that  there  n-ere 
two  PuDponii  is  that  Jolianns  often  cites  Pompo- 
nim;  atad  It  is  supposed  that  as  Pomponiui  was  a 
yonnger  man  than  Julianus,  and  of  less  uote,  that 
Julianus  would  not  have  cited  him. 

Pomponins  is  the  author  of  a  long  extract  in  the 
Digest  (Dig.  1.  tit  1.  s.  2),  which  is  tak^n  from 
a  woi^  of  his  in  one  book,  entitled  Enuhiridion. 
His  period  may  be  approximately  deterniincd  from 
the  net  that  Julianus  itt  the  hut  of  the  jurists 
whom  he  mentions,  and  the  period  of  the  activity 
of  Jalianus  belongs  to  the  reign  of  Hadrinnus. 

The  number  of  extracts  fi«m  Pomponins  in  the 
IXeett  ii  585.  He  was  a  Cassianus  (Qoins  ii. 
218),  **Hd  Jnliino  et  Sexto  pbicuit:**  where 
Sextui  meana  Sextus  Pomponitis.  In  another  pas- 
sage he  alludes  to  C  Cassius  under  the  name  of 
Cains  noster  (Dig.  45.  tiL  3.  s.  39) ;  for  in  this 
passage,  and  in  a  passage  of  Julianus  (Dig.  24. 
tit  S.  a.  59),'  Caius  or  Qaine  means  0.  Casnua, 
and  not  the  later  Jurist  now  known  by  the  name 
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of  Oidna.  The  same  remark  applies  to  Dig.  46w 
tit.  3.  a.  78,  which  is  an  extract  from  C.  CaastBii 
made  by  Javolenus. 

The  works  of  Pomponins  an  the  Enebiridion, 
which  is  not  mentioned  in  the  FlorentiDe  Index  ; 
Variae  Lectiones,  of  which  the  Index  mentions 
only  fifteen  books  though  the  twenty-fifth,  tbe 
thirty-fourth,  and  even  the  fortierii  and  fbrty-(ir»t 
bonks  are  cited  in  the  Digest  (Dig.  8.  tit  5.  a.  B. 
S  6) ;  twenty  books  of  Epistolae ;  five  books  of 
FideicMnmissa  ;  libri  lection um  ad  Q.  HndnB  ; 
libri  ad  Plautinm  {  liber  afngnlaris  iwirianm  ; 
libri  ad  Sobinnn ;  libri  V.  SClorum  ;  and  the  tw* 
books  of  an  Enchiridion,  which  is  mentioned  in 
the  Index.  Some  other  writings  of  Poraponina 
are  cited.  The  extract  from  ibc  singte  book  of 
the  Enchiridion,  De  Origine  Juris,  is  our  chief  au- 
thority for  the  Roman  jurists,  to  the  time  Ju- 
lianus, and  for  our  knowledge  of  the  two  aectae  or 
•cholae.  [CAPtra] 

The  (question  of  the  two  Ponponii  ia  dianused  by 
W.Oiotins,  riitcwJiinie(MMifionNM,with  which  may 
be  compared  the  worlcs  of  Zimmem  and  Pudita, 
which  atm  been  already  referred  to.  [G.  Uj 
POMPO'NIUS  ATTICUS.  [ArrKwa.] 
POMPO'NIUS  BASSU8.  [BAaaui.] 
L.  POMPO'NIUS  BONONIENSIS,  the  moat 
celebrated  writer  of  Fabnhto  Atellonae,  was  a 
native  of  Bononia  (Bologna)  in  northern  Italy,  ns 
his  somame  shows,  and  nourished  in  B.  c,  91. 
(Enseb.  CKron.)  The  nature  of  the  Fabulae 
Atelbmoe  is  described  at  lengdi  in  the  Did.  nf 
AtiHq. ;  and  it  is  therefore  only  neeesaaiy  to  state 
here  that  these  farces  were  originally  not  written, 
but  produced  by  the  ready  fertility  of  the  Italian 
imjirowaaiori  ;  and  that  it  is  probable  that  Pom- 
poiituK  and  bia  contempoiay  Novius  [Notius] 
won;  the  first  to  write  rsgubv  dnuws  of  this  kind. 
(Conip.  Pat  ii.  9;  Macrob.  Saturn.  L  10.) 
Pomponins  is  frequently  referred  to  by  the  Roman 
grammsrianB,  who  have  preserved  the  titles  of 
many  of  his  plays.  The  friq[pnenta  which  have  dtua 
come  down  to  us  are  collected  by  Bothe,  PoOae 
Scenici  Latm.  voL  v.,  Fmgia.  toL  ii.  pp.  103 — 124« 
and  by  Monk,  L.  tompomo  Bmmiaui,  ^e.^ 
Glogaviae,  1827.  (Comp.  Schober,  Debr  d»  Air 
Idlamsdiat  Sdm^^Mtt  Leiprig,  1835.) 

There  is  an  epignua  of  four  ones,  which  Prieetan 
attributes  to  Pomponius  (p.  602,  ed.  Pirtai^ius)  ; 
but  in  the  passage  of  Varro  (de  L.  L.  vii.  28,  ed. 
Muller),  from  which  Priscian  took  it  tbe  aiiduv 
of  the  emgram  ia  called  Papinin^ 

M.  POMPO'NIUS  DIONT'SIUS.afmdmBa 
of  T.  Pninponios  Atticua,  received   hia  nomen 
from  Atticus,  his  former  master.  According  to  the 
usutd  custom,  hut  had  the  pmenomen  Marems  given 
him  in  compliment  to  M.  TuUins  Cicero  (Ck. 
AS.  iv.  15,  comp.  iv.  8,  11,  13).    It  is  errr»- 
iieooB^  stated  in  VoL  1.  p.  1039,  a.  init  that  bis 
full  name  was  T.  Pomponius  DionysiniL 
POMPO'NIUS  FE3TUS.  [Fiwus.] 
POMPO'NIUS  FLACCUS.  [FtAccus.] 
P.  POMPO'NIUS  ORAECI'N  US.  consul  saf- 
fectua,  A.  D.  16,  waa  a  friend  wid  patitm  of  Ovid, 
who  addressed  to  him  three  of  the  epistlee  which 
were  written  by  the  poet  from  his  place  of  banish- 
ment (ex  Pont.  i.  6,  ii.  6,  iv.  9).    This  Pomponiua 
Graecinus  was  the  brother  of  Pompooins  FLtccua 
[Flaccus,  Pohpontus,  No.  2],  and  probably  aiso 
the  father  of  the  Pomponia  Gmedna,  who  lived  in 
the  leign  of  Clnudios.   [Poufonia  Orapcina.] 
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POHPCKNIUS  LABCa  [Labxo.] 
1>0MP0'NIUS  MARCELLUS.  [Mabcbl- 

POMPO'NIUS  MELA.  [Mbla.] 
POMPO'NIUS  RUFUa  "[Rofub.] 
POMPO'NIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinub.] 
POMPO'NIUS  SRCUNDU8.  [Skukdvs.] 
POMPO'NIUS  SILVA*NU&  [SilVanus.] 
T.  POMPO'NIUS  VBIANTA'NUS,  oom- 
iBMHler  of  «Dine  of  the  allied  Uoopt  in  Southern 
Italy  in  &  c  21&,  rentiired  to  attack  Hanno,  the 
Canbagiauii  geneiml,  was  deEeated  and  taken  pri- 
uner.    Ue  had  fiHnterly  been  one  of  the  pnblienni, 
and  had  canwd  a  bad.  chanetar  by  cbeaiing 
bodi  tite  atMe  and  tlie  fiumns  of  tbe  roTonne 
with  whom  he  waa  !a  pnrtsei^ip,    i^Liv.  xzv. 

POMPOSIA-NUS  METTIUS.  [Mittius.] 
CPOMPTI'NUS,  ie  fint  mentioned  in  B.& 
7^,  when  he  Beired  as  legate  tinder  CnuKu, 
in  the  SerTile  war.  (Fnmtin.  Strat  il  i.  %  8.) 
He  wai  praetor  b.c.  68,  in  vbieh  year  be  ren- 
dered important  tetrice  lo  Cioero  in  the  lappna- 
uoB  of  the  CatUinarku  caliiipiracy.  especial^  bj 
tbe  ^^Mehenaioa  of  the  ambuaadm  of  ^  AUo- 
bngM.  Ha  afkerwanb  obtained  tbe  pnvinoa  eS 
OalUa  Narbonenna.  and  h  K  c  61  defeated  Ae 
AUobngea,  who  had  invaded  the  pfOTiqce,  In 
conwqaence  of  thiM  vietory  he.  atied  for  a  trium^di 
m  hit  re  lorn  to  Rtm>«  ;  but  aa  it  waa  refuaed  by 
the  lenate,  he  refiiiiHed  for  aome  yeara  beyond 
the  pDBoeriam,  uqfing  bia  claim.  .  At  length,  in 
ilg;  54,  his  (Honda  made  a  final  atbuBpt  to  procnie 
Un  tbe  loag'desind  hownr.  H«  was  opposed 
by  the  pnetora,  M.  Cato  and  P.  Servilina  laan- 
nciu,s)id  by  the  tribme  Q.  Mneiua  Scaevobt,  who 
urged  that  he  waa  not  entitled  to  the  pritilegp, 
brcanae  he  had  not  received  the  imperinm  by  a 
lex  cDiiata ;  but  he  was  ai^ported  by  the  consul 
Appim^  and  Iqr  noat  «f  the  pfaators  and  tribintes ; 
aad  aa  there  waa  no  hope  of  prerailing  upon  the 
tenate  to  giant  the  fitTonr,  hia  former  legate,  Serr. 
Snlpdas  Gaifaa,  broagfat  the  matter  before  the 
pec^le,  and  obtained  iron  them  a  reaoltttion,  pasaed 
cDDtniry  to  law  before  daylight,  in  Tirtne  of  which 
Pomptinus  >tt  length  entered  the  city  in  triumph. 
(SaU.  Cat  46;  CicimCat.  iii.  2,  da  Frov.  Ouni. 
13,  is  14,  ad  AtL      16,  t.  1.  4,  5,  6,  S, 

Ifl,  14,  ad  <^  F^.  iii.  4.  §  6  i  IMon  Cass,  xxxrii. 
47,  xuix.  65  ;  Lir.  £^  108.) 

la  B.C.  51  FoH^tinaa  aoecHnpanied  Cicero  aa 
kpte  to  (SlidAt  hot  he  did  not  there 
longer  than  a  year,  aomiding  to  the  atipnlation  he 
bad  previoosly  nuide  with  Cioon  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
V.  21.  §  9,  Ti.  8,  (Ki  Fam.  ii.  15.  %  4,  uL  10.  %  3, 
iir.  4.  S  9.)  There  is  considerable  variation  in 
the  orthngiaphy  of  the  name.  We  find  him  called 
I'omptimimst  F^mtimm,  PamhKm  and  PomUmm, 
u  veil  aa  ptmpSaMMt  which  aaaiM  the  jnienble 
fan. 

PO'MPYLUS  {noftHhMi),  a  riave  of  IW 
phnitns,  who  also  became  oelebnited  as  a  philo- 
i^her.  (Diog.  I^rt  v.36  t  Oell.  iL  18  :  Macrobi 
11.) 

PONNA'NUS,  theanthmof  an  epigram  m  the 
Utm  Anthology  (Na  589,  ed.  Meyer)  an  a 
pMtiiR  respecting  the  death  of  Qeopatia,  but  oT 
whom  nothing  is  known. 

PORTIA.  1.  A  woman  in  the  reign  of  Nwo. 
who  obtained  an  infiunous  notoriety  aa  the  mur- 
WW  of  her  own  ahildren  (Jut.  n.  68B,  &c.; 
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Martial,  ii.  34,  iv.  42.  5.)  The  aeholiaat  on  Jnre. 
nal  states  that  she  was  the  wife  of  P.  (C?)  Pe- 
tronins,  who  was  condemned  as  one  of  tiie  cm- 
■spirators  against  Nero ;  that  having  bMn  convicted, 
after  her  huaband*a  death,  of  destroying  her  own 
children  \tj  poism,  she  partook  of  a  anmptaoua 
banqoet,  HM  then  pat  Dm  end  to  her  life  by  open- 
ing her  mm.  In  an  inioription  pnbHshed  by 
Oruter  (p.  921.  6),  reeotdingtbia  net  of  vllbuiy, 
ahe  ia  called  the  daughter  of  T.  Pontine ;  but  we 
may,  with  Heinridi  (ad  Juo.  £  c),  qnestion  tbe 
genuineness  of  this  inaeription,  as  it  waa  probity 
nanufectnred  oat  trf  thia  paaiage  of  JuvenaL 

2.  F^NTiA  PoeruHiA,  iM  riain  by  ber  lorar, 
Octavina  Sagitta,  Oribone  of  the  plebe,  a.o.  58, 
because  ahe  refused  to  marry  him  after  prordiuiig 
to  do  BO.  Sagitta  was  aeensed  br  Die  father  of 
Pontia,  and  condemned  nnder  the  lex  Comella  de 
Sicariia  to  the  aeverest  form  of  banishment  (i^ 
poriaiio  m  imilam.).  In  the  dvll  wars  following 
the  death  of  Nero,  Sagitta  retomed  from  bnnlih- 
nent,  but  waa  dgaiB  oondenned  by  the  senate,  in 
A.  D.  70,  to  hia  feimor  pdniahnwnt.  (Tac  Ami.  xiii. 
44,  Hut.  iv.  44.) 

PO'NTIA  OENS.  plebeian,  was  orqfinftlly 
Samnito.  it  never  atltined  BOiich  eminence  at 
Rome  during  the  npnbHc,  but  ander  the  empire 
some  nf  ita  members  were  iblaed  to  tbe  eonH(iliihi|i. 
During  the  republican  period  Aquila  is  the  only 
cognomen  home  by  the  Roman  Pontii ;  but  in  the 
imperial  times  we  find  various  aumamea,  of  which 
an  alphabetical  list  ia  given  btdow,  afler  Puntius, 
whna  the  Samnita  Pontii  are  tlao  taentioned. 

PONTIA'KITB.  1.  Mentioned  In  one  of 
Cicero'a  letters  {ad  Aft.  xlt.  44.  §  2),  appean  tO 
have  been  a  frimd  af  Mostela,  and  to  Inve  been 
defended  upon  sone  occasion  by  Cieero. 

2.  P.  Auprnius  Pontianur,  of  Afttitemura, 
spoken  of  by  Varro,  (A.  A.  ii.  9.  |  6.) 

8.  SsR.OcTAnuB  Lasha*  PetmANUi^Masnl 

A.  II.  181,  with  M.  Antonint  Rnffnix. 

4.  PoNTiANUS,  conaol  BullfectaB  in  a.d.  IHR. 

5.  PRocui.ua  PoNTiANUS,  consul  A,  D.  23R. 
PO'NTICUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  eontcint>o- 

mry  of  Ovid  and  Propertiaa,  wrote  an  hemic 
poem  on  the  Theban  war,  and  hence  is  coinparMl 
to  Homer  by  Propertins  (Ovid,  TViML  ir.  lU.  4?  ; 
Propert.  i.  7,  i.  9.  26.) 

PONTI'DIA  is  mentioned  twice  in  Cicero^s 
letters  {ad  AIL  v. -21.  %  14.  vi.  1.  $  10),  from 
which  it  appears  that  Cicero  had  entered  into 
negotiations  with  her  for  dte  marriage  oF  his 
dimghter  Tnllta  to  her  son. 

PONTl'DIUS.  1.  C.  PoNTtniira,  is  mentioned 
by  VelleiuB  Patemilns  (ii.  16)  as  one  of  tbe 
leaders  in  the  Social  or  Maraic  war,  b.  c.  90.  There 
can  be  no  doubt  that  he  is  the  same  person  as 
Appian  calls  {B.  C.  i.  40)  C.  PontiKus ;  and  as  the 
name  of  Pontidida  oociirs  elsewhen,  the  ortho- 
graphy in  VeHeiaa  aeemo  pteferidile. 

2.  M.  PoNTiDtcs,  of  Arpinom.  WM  aa  orator 
of  some  diatincUon,  speaking  with  fluency,  and 
acute  in  the  nuuMgement  of  a  (as^  hot  vehement 
and  pasaionRta*  (Cie;  Bnd.  70,  coUip.  de  Oral, 
it.  99.) 

TI.  PONTIFI'CIUS,  a  tribune  of  tin  pleba, 

B.  0.  480,  attempted  to  introduce  an  agrarian  btw. 
(Iav.  ii.  44.) 

PONTI'UUS.     [POMTIDIUB,  No.  I.} 

PONTI'NIUS.  [PoHPTiNBs.] 
PO'NTIUS.    1.  A  friend  of  Sdpio  AlKconitf 
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nunw,  WM  mentioned  bjr  Cicen  in  lih  work  /)e 
Afo.  (Munb.  iL  12,  or  Ck.  Frag.  p.  235, 
ed.  OnDL) 

3.  Detected  in  adoltefT',  uid  dmadfiiltj  pn- 
niihed  by  the  huband,  P.  (>niiiu.  ( Vnl.  Max.  W. 
1.  §  13.) 

3.  T,  Pontius,  k  ceDtnrion  powoung  gre&t 
bodily  ■tnng^,  mentioned  by  Cicem  (dt  Seneei. 
10),  ia  perhapa  the  uune  ai  the  Pontina  of  whom 
Liiolias  apeaka  (ap.  Cic.  de  Fin,  i.  3). 

4.  PoNTiu.i,  one  of  Caeaar'a  aoldiera,  waa  taken 
miaoner  by  Scipio,  the  father-in-lftw  of  Pompey. 
bnt  preferred  death  rather  than  doMrtiBg  hia  old 
general.    (V«L  Max.  iiL  8.  S  7.) 

5.  PoNTll^^  one  of  the  comnuaiona  of  Aatony 
inhUnvda.   (Cie. xiii.  S.  1 3.) 

PCyNTlUS,  a  deacon  of  the  Afriom  Chnreh, 
the  tried  friend  and  conatant  companion  of  Cyprian, 
dnw  np  a  nanatiTe  of  the  life  and  aufferinga  of  the 
married  Inahop,  which  ia  atyled  an  excellent  pro- 
dnction  {^tgngitm  vohmen)  by  Jerome.  If  Uie 
piece  extant  nnder  the  name  of  Pontiua,  entitled 
De  VUa  ef  Pamione  S.  (^/prianit  be  genuine,  it 
certninly  doea  not  merit  anch  high  cnnmendation, 
■ince  it  ia  compoaed  in  an  ambitioas  declamatory 
Rtyle,  foil  of  affectaUon  and  rhetorical  omamenta. 
I'erhapa  the  original  work  may  have  formed  the 
baaia  of  what  we  now  poeaeta,  which  haa  probably 
been  bnilt  up  into  ita  pnamit  form  by  the  laboar  of 
variooa  handa.  It  wfll  be  fbnnd  attariied  to  all  the 
moat  important  edtUona  of  Cyprian,  and  ia  oon- 
tained  alao  in  the  Ada  Primonun  Martgnim  of 
Rninart,  4to.  Psria,  1690,  and  fol.  Amat  1713. 
The  Ada  PorntH  are  preaerred  in  the  AfiieeUanea 
of  Balnxe,  8to.  Par.  1678,  to),  ii.  p.  124,  and  in 
the  Acta  Saiutonm  under  8th  March,  the  day 
marked  aa  hia  featiral  in  the  Roman  Mnrtyrologiea. 
(Hieron.  de  Firii  III.  68  ;  Sehitnemann,  BtU.  Pa- 
IniM  Lot.  mile,  iil  §  6.)  [  W.  R.] 

PO'NTIUS  AUFIDIA'NUS.  a  Roman  eqnca, 
killed  hia  danghter  when  ahe  had  been  guilty  of  a 
breach  of  ehutity.    (Val  Max.  vi.  1.  §  3.) 

PO'NTIUS  COMraiUS.  [C6«iNiufi.] 

PO^IUS  FREaELLA'NUS,waadepriTed 
of  hia  rank  aa  aeraUor,  A.  d.  86,  ai  one  of  the 
■genta  the  notoriooa  AlbueiUa  in  her  wiuttetiea. 
(Tac;  Amm.  n.  48.) 

PO'NTIUS,  HERE'NNIUS,thefiitherofa 
Pontioi,  iraa  an  old  man  living  at  Caudinm,  when 
hia  aon  defeated  the  Roman  army  in  the  n«gh- 
bouibood  of  that  town  in  &c.3'21.  TheSamnitea 
■ent  to  aak  hia  adTice  how  they  ahould  avail  them- 
aelve*  of  their  extraordinary  good  fortune.  The 
R[dy  which  he  gm  b  telated  at  length  hy  livy 
<ix.  1,  S  I  comp.  AKMan,  Samm.  iv.  8.)  It  wonld 
mppenr  finm  Cicero  (da  jtaeei  12),  that  then  waa 
■  tndition  which  auppoaed  Herennina  Pontiua  and 
Anhytoa  of  Tarentnm  to  have  been  frienda ;  and 
Niebuhr  auppoaea  that  Nearchua  had  written  a 
dialogue  in  whidi  Azchytaa,  the  Samnite  Pontiua, 
and  Plato,  were  apeakera.  {Hiit,  <f  Amu,  roL  iii, 
note  373.) 

C.  PO'NTIUS,  aon  of  HERE'NNIUS,  the 
genoal  of  the  Samnitea  in  b.  c  321,  defeated  the 
Roman  anny  under  the  ttro  conaalt  T,  Veturina 
CUnmu  and  Sp.  Poatumiaa  Albinna  in  one  of  the 
noon  tain  paaaea  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Caudiiun. 
The  aarrivon,  who  were  completely  nt  the  mercy 
iA  the  Samnitea,  were  dinriaaed  onhnrt  by  Pon- 
tiaa,  liey  bad  to  tnrrender  their  anna,  and  to 
(■n  inder      jolu ;  and  aa  the  price  of  their 


deliTcmnce,  the  conaula  and  the  othw  eoomanden 
awore,  in  thf  name  of  the  republic,  to  a  hmiliatinjr 
peace.  The  Roman  atate  howem  refawd  to  nUfy 
the  treatTtand  aent  bade  the  eonanla  mmI  tfw  mhrr 
commandera  to  Pontiua,  who,  however,  rafiaaed  to 
accept  them.  The  name  of  Pontius  doea  not  occur 
ngain  for  nearly  thirty  year*,  but  as  livy  rarely 
mentions  the  nantea  of  the  Samnite  generata,  it  is 
not  improbable  that  Pontina  may  have  commanded 
them  on  many  other  oceauona.  At  all  events 
we  find  him  again  at  the  bead  of  the  Samnite 
foicea  in  B.  c  292,  in  which  year  he  defeated  the 
Romsn  army  under  the  ctmunacd  of  the  cmisal 
Q.  Falnaa  Qurgea.  Thia  diaaster,  whui  nothing 
but  victory  woa  expected,  ao  gnslhr  exasperated 
the  people  that  Fabioa  wimld  Mv«  been  dqtivad 
of  hia  imperium,  had  not  his  &ther,  the  celebrated 
Fabioa  Haximna,  offered  to  serve  as  hia  legate  during 
the  rerounder  of  the  war.  It  was  in  the  same  year 
that  the  dedaive  battle  was  fought,  which  brought 
the  war  to  a  coiMlusion.  The  Samnitea  were  en- 
tirely defeated,  and  Pontioi  ww  bAra  prisoner. 
In  the  triumph  of  the  conaol,  Pontiai  waa  led  in 
chaina,  and  afterwarda  beheaded,  an  act  which 
Niebuhr  chaiacterisea  aa  **  the  grMteat  atoin  iu  the 
Roman  annala,"  and  for  which  the  plea  of  cnatom 
can  be  offered  aa  the  only  palliadon.  (Lir.  tx.  I, 
&c.,  EpU.  zi.  %  Appian,  Semm.  iv.  &g.  ;  Cic^  rf» 
Sait<*.  13,  >fa  iC  21  ;  Niehuhr,  HkL  ^Amm; 
vol  iiL  pp.  21  A,      897,  fte.) 

M.  PO'NTIUS  LAELIA'NUS,  omaul  a.  d 
163  with  PnitoT. 

PO'NTIUS  LUPUS,  a  Roman  e<)uei,  whs 
continued  to  plead  in  the  courts  afler  be  had  lost 
his  aighu  (Val.  Max.  viiL  7.  8  5.) 

PO'NTIUS  NIORI'NUS.  [Nioimcm.] 

PO'NTIUS  PAUU'NUS.  [pAuuitua,  b. 
114.] 

PO'NTIUS  PILA'TUS,  waa  the  aixth  procu- 
rator of  Judaea,  and  the  sncceeaer  of  Valeriua 
Gntua.  He  held  the  t^Soe  in  ten  jeus  in  tk« 
reign  of  Tiberina,  and  it  was  daring  hia  gsvemnent 
that  Christ  taught,  anfibred,  and  died.  By  his  tymn- 
nicaloonduct  he  excited  an  inaurreetion  at  Joruttdim, 
and  at  n  later  period  commotions  in  Sanmria  alsAi, 
which  were  not  pot  down  without  the'lou  of  lifr. 
The  Samaritans  coin^ned  of  his  condoct  to 
Vitelliua,  the  governor  of  Sjtii,  who  deprived  him 
of  his  oiBeB,  and  tent  \am  to  Rome  to  anawvr  be- 
fore the  emperor  the  aeewationo  that  were  brooght 
against  him.  Aa  PilatHi  reached  Rome  dioKlj 
aher  the  death  of  Tiberina,  which  took  pUcs  on 
the  15th  of  March,  A.o.  37,  he  waa  probably  de- 
posed in  the  pfeeeding  yesr  a.  d.  36,  and  would 
tlierelbre  hav«  sntered  upon  bie  dutiea  na  pncum- 
tor  in  A.  o.  26.  Eoaebms  atatea  that  Pilatus  put 
an  end  to  hia  own  life  at  the  oonmencement  of  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  worn  out  by  the  many  miolbr- 
tunea  he  hod  experienced.  (Tac  Ann.  xr.  44  ; 
Matthew,  xxvii ;  Mark,  xv  ;  Luke,  iii.  1,  xziii. ; 
John,  xviii.  xix. ;  Joieph.  Aifiia.  xviii.  3.  |  l.dcc, 
xviu.4.8  l,&c,A^i«iii.9.  §2;  Euaek  H.K. 
ii.  7.)  The  eariy  Chriatian  writers  refer  ftequeotly 
to  nn  ofRcial  report,  made  by  Pilatus  to  the  empe- 
ror Tiberius,  of  the  condemnation  and  death  of 
Christ  (Just  Mart  A^piA.  L  pp.  76,  64  ;  Tertall. 
A^  fi  I  Eaaab.  H.  E.  ii.  2  ;  Ores.  vii.  4  ;  Chry- 
soat  Hama..  Vni.m  PatA.)  It  ia  not  at  all  im^o- 
bable  that  anch  a  r^rt  waa  made  ;  but  conaideniWi 
on  theonehand,  the  frequency  of  forgerieaintlweaf^ 
Chrisdan  Church,  and  on  the  other,  that  it  was  m 
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fart  of  Uw  pAUqrof  tb«  bnpofid  nmnnmnt  to 
pnblish  nwh  rmorta,  m  may  nuoimUy  qnration  the 
genuiiWDeM  of  tli«  docoment  At  all  eTents  then 
cut  ba  no  doabt  that  tho  acta  of  PUa(«,  u  they 
an  caCod,  which  an  txtaat  id  Oieek  (Fabric. 
AfVr,  tcL  i  pp.  287,239,  vol.  uL  p.  456,  ftc.),  aa 
wall  aa  bk  two  Latin  Utten  to  the  emperor  (F^uic. 
Apoer.  ToL  i.  {k  298,  &o.),  are  the  productions  of 
a  later  age.  (Comp.  Winw,  BMtclia  Hsalmr- 
UrbmA,  MtUPilaba.) 

PCVNTIUS  TELE8FNU&  1.  A  Sannite, 
■ppoaa  to  him  bant  wnlMad  gownd  of  the 
Saanita  tam  in  the  Sood  war  afiw  tba  daath  oT 
PUipaedini  Silo.  At  ill  oventa  be  waa  at  the 
hmi  of  the  Sanmite  aim;  in  B.  c.  82,  in  whidi 
jtmi  Caibo  and  the  jonnger  Marioi  were  con- 
eala.  Maiine  and  the  brotiier  of  Tekainu  were 
bcaieged  in  PneoeaM  by  SaDa.  Teleiinna  him- 
a^  at  tba  head  an  amj  til  40,000  naa, 
bad  BMBded  to  the  nogbbouhood  of  PtanMita, : 
^ipanmt^  irith  the  intention  of  leJieving  the 
town,  but  in  nali^  with  another  object,  which 
be  kqrtapnfoand  Kcrat  In  the  dead  of  the  night 
ha  broke  np  from  hia  qnartera,  and  marclied 
Btnugbt  opoa  Rome,  which  had  been  left  without 
tmj  anj  for  ita  pnrtectiML  The  Sanuiitea  were 
i^aathepomtof  aTCodng  the  many  yean  of  op- 
praMion  which  they  had  experienced  from  the 
B«ipnmi  SnUa  acaroely  arrind  in  time  to  sare 
tho  dty.  Naar  the  Ccdline  ntt  the  battle  waa 
feoght,  Aa  moat  detente  and  bhm^  of  all  tba 
Gontoeto  dorinc  the  dnl  wa&  Pontiiu  fall  in  the 
fight ;  hia  head  waa  cnt  i^tt,  and  carried  mder  die 
walla  of  Pneneete,  to  let  the  yonnger  MaiioB 
kDow  that  hii  hat  hope  of  nicconr  wa*  gone. 
(A^iaD,  B,C.  L  90—93  ;  VelL  PaL  iL  27.) 

2.  A  bother  of  the  pMOoding,  commanded  the 
SaamHe  titcaa  which  baa  ban  Mot  to  the  aMialaiKe , 
of  the  ymager  Marina,  and  iband  in  the  deftat  of 
tha  latter  by  Solh^  ind  with  bim  took  refage  in 
Praniaata^  where  tliey  were  besieged  by  the  con- 
qaaror,  m,  c  82,  Afttt  the  defeat  of  the  Samnitei 
and  the  death  of  the  elder  Telesinui,  which  have 
been  nhted  abota,  Marina  and  tha  younger  Tete- 
aim  Bttea^lad  totaeifa  by  a  anbtenaneona  paa- 
Mga,  wfaidi  lad  ftam  tba  town  into  the  open  oonntry ; 
bat  findiiv  that  the  exit  waa  guarded,  they  reaolml 
to  dia  by  <nw  another's  hands.  Teleunus  fell  6nt, 
and  Maciai  accocdiiujypat  an  end  to  hia  own  life, 
or  waa  etahbed  by  hu  ibn.  (Ut.  EpiL  88 ;  VdL 
Pal.  iL  27.) 

PtFNTlUS  TITINIA'NUS,  the  son  of  Q. 
TltiBtii^  adt^lad  by  Pootiua,  joined  Caesar  through 
(ear.  in  B.  c.  49.    (Cit  orf  ^  ix.  19.  §  2.) 

PONTUS  (n^Dt), «  peraonification  of  the  sea, 
M  deacribed  in  tha  andent  caanogony  as  a  son  of 
Gaea,  and  as  the  &thar  of  Neraua,  Thanniaa, 
PhoKTB,  Ceto,  and  Eniybia,  by  his  own  mother. 
(Haa.  132.  233,  &c  ;  ApoUod.  i  2.  S  6-) 
Hyf^nos  (Fai.  praeC  p.  3,  ed.  SiBTeren)  calls  him 
a  aon  of  Aether  and  Oaea,  and  also  assigns  to  him 
tomewhat  diflennt  descendants.  [L.  S.] 

POPI'LLIA,  waa  twice  married,  and  had  by 
bar  fanner  bnsbaiid  Q.  Lntstins  Catnlna,  by  bn 
Mcend  C.  Jnliu  Caesar  Strabo.  Her  sod  Catulua 
ddireted  a  (anenl  ontion  OTer  her  grave,  which 
waa  the  first  time  that  this  honour  had  been  paid 
to  a  finoale  at  Rome.    (Cic.  de  Orat  ii.  11.) 

POPI'LLIA  OEN^  plebeian.  In  Duuiuscripts 
tba  name  is  sonHtimes  written  with  one  /,  and 
■uiaiiliami  with  tin;  but  aa  it  alwaya  i^peara 
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with  a  doaUe  I  in  Ae  Ca^tolme  Faiti,  this  fimn  la 
to  be  prefarred.  Thnv  are  no  coins  to  deddv  tho 
question  ;  for  those  which  Goltzins  has  pablished* 
are  sporions.  The  Pofnllia  f^s  is  one  of  the  great 
plebeian  gentee  that  rose  into  eminence  after  the 
passing  of  the  Lidnian  laws,  which  threw  open 
the  consulship  to  the  plebeian  nder.  The  first 
member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship  was  H. 
PopiUius  Laenas,  in  u.  c.  359,  and  he  was  the  first 
plebeian  who  obtained  the  hoooor  of  a  trinmph. 
The  only  &mily  of  the  Ptqtillii  mantiooed  nndar 
the  republic,  is  that  of  Labnas  :  tho  nq'ority  of 
the  few  PopiUu,  who  oecor  withont  a  nunania,  and 
who  are  given  below,  may  ban  baloiued  to  tba 
same  famity,  and  thdr  cagwaaea  !■  pnbaUyflOntted 
through  inadrertence. 

POPI'LLIUS.  1.  T.  PopuLiDB,  a  legatns  in 
the  Roman  army  rapiged  in  tba  si^  of  C^hWi 
B.C.211.    (Uv.  zxriS.) 

2.  P.  PopiLLnra,  ona  of  the  Ifana  ambaaiadon 
sent  to  king  Syphaz  in  Africa,  b  B.C.  210.  (Lir, 
xxrii  4.) 

8.  C  PopiLLiifSiBunamed  SABBLtus,aRoman 
eques,  distinguished  himself  by  his  bnTerr  in  the 
campaipi  against  the  Istri  in  b.  c  1 78.    (Lit.  xU. 

4.  M.  Pomtiu^  one  of  tha  ambasaadora  sent 

to  the  Aetoliass,  inB.c:  174.    (LW.  xli.  25.) 

5,  P.  PopuLica,  the  son  of  a  freedman.  is  said 
by  Cicero  to  have  been  condemned  for  bribery* 
(Cic.  pro  Chmt.  85,  47.) 

POPLI'COLA.  [PUBLICOLA.] 

POPPAGA  SABI'NA.  [Sabina.] 
POPPAEUS  SABI'NUS.  [SABiNfs.] 
POPPAEUS  SECUNDUS.  [Sbcundub.! 
POPPAEUS  SILVA'NUS.  [Silvanub.] 
POPPAEUS  VOPISOUS.  [Vopiscus.] 
POPULO^IA,  a  snmanM  of  Juio  among 
the  Rcaoana,  by  wUdi  she  aeenu  to  have  been 
characterised  as  the  protedreas  of  the  whc^ 
Roman  peo^.    This  opinion  is  confirmed  by  the 
fiict  that  in  hor  tample  there  waa  a  small  tabl«, 
the  aynbol  of  politieal  anion.  (Maoobu  Sat.  iiL 
11.)  tL.S.] 

POOICIA.  1.  Tba  aister  of  Cato  Utieenni, 
was  Imu^t  up  with  her  brother  in  tha  boiue  of 
their  undo  M.  Livins  Dmsna,  aa  they  loat  their 
porenta  in  dtildhood.  She  married  L-Domitioa 
Ahenobaibus,  who  was  consul  in  b.  c.  54,  and,  like  ^ 
her  brother,  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  aristocratical 
party.  We  learn  fimn  Cicero  that  she  was  at 
Naples  in  B.&  49,  when  her  husband  was  basiled 
at  Corfinium  by  Caesar.  (Cic  ad  AU.  ix.  S.)  In 
the  following  year,  a  c;  48,  she  lost  her  husband, 
who  fell  in  the  battle  of  Pharaalia.  She  herself  . 
died  towards  the  end  of  B.  c  46,  or  the  beginning  oT 
the  next  year,  and  her  fnnetal  panegyric  was  pro- 
nounced by  Cicero,  and  likewise  by  M.  Varro  and 
Lolliui.  (Pint.  CUL  1,  41  ;  Cic  (k<  jfHL  xiii.  37, 
48.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Cato  Uticensis  by  his  finl 
wife  Alilia.  She  was  msnied  first  to  M.  Bibulus, 
who  was  Caesar's  collsague  in  the  eonsolship  h.  c. 
59,  and  to  whom  she  bua  tbrea  chiUran.  Bibu- 
lus died  in  b.  a  48  ;  and  in  &  c  46  aha  married  M. 
Brutus,  the  aasaauD  of  Julius  Coeear.  She  inherited 
all  her  father's  republican  ptindples,  and  likewise 
hia  courage  and  fimness  of  wilL  She  induced  her 
hnstnnd  on  the  night  before  the  16th  of  Marrh  to 
disclose  to  her  the  conspiracy  a^unst  Caesar's  life, 
and  ^  ii  repoitad  to  un  womdad  herself  in  thl 
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(high  in  order  to.  ihoir  that  tfae  had  «  conngeoaB 
•ouland  could  be  trusted  with  the  Mcret.  At  the 
nine  time  her  kfiection  for  her  husband  was  stronger 
Ulan  her  stoicUm.  and  on  the  moming  of  the  )5th, 
her  anxietj  for  fail  safety  was  so  gnat  that  she 
fiiinted  away,  and  word  was  bm^t  to  Brutns  in  the 
ienate-house  that  hts  wife  was  djring.  She  parted 
with  Bnitus  at  Velia  in  Locania  in  the  course  of  the 
same  year,  when  he  embarked  for  Greece.  She  then 
returned  to  Rome,  where  she  continned  te  lire  an- 
nu^ted  by  the  trinmvirs.  But  after  the  learnt  the 
low  of  th«  battb  of  Philippi  and  the  death  of 
BntoM  in  B.C.  42,  she  naolred  not  to  surnre  the 
ruin  of  her  party  and  the  death  of  her  husband, 
and  accordingly  pot  an  end  to  her  own  life.  The 
common  tale  was,  that  her  friends,  suspecting  her 
design,  had  taken  all  weapons  oat  of  her  way, 
and  tlutt  therefbio  destroyed  herself  by  swal- 
lowing liva  cools.  The  real  fiut  may  have  bees 
that  she  aaflfoaUed  herself  by  the  vapour  of  a 
charcoal  fire,  which  we  know  was  a  frequent 
means  of  self-destmction  among  the  Romans, 
(Plut.  Oai.  25,  73,  Brut.  2, 13,  15,  23,  33  ;  Dion 
Cass.  jliv.  13,  xlyii.  49  ;  Appian,  B.C.  iv.  \3S  ; 
VaL  Max.  iii.  2.  S  5,  iv.  6.  §  5  ;  Polyaen.  tUL 
S2  t  Martial,  i.  43.) 

3.  The  daughter  of  Cato  U^censis  by  his  second 
wife  Marcia.  She  remuned  with  her  mother  in 
Rome  when  her  father  lefi  the  city  in  b.  c  49  on 
Caesar's  approach.  (Plat  CaL  52.)  She  pnbahly 
died  young. 

PO'RCIA  OENS,  plebeian,  it  not  mended 
tin  the  middle  of  the  third  century  before  the 
Chrisdan  aera  ;  and  the  first  member  of  the  gens, 
who  obtained  the  consulship,  was  the  celebrated 
M.  Pordus  Cato,  in  b.  c.  195.  The  name  -mt 
darifad  by  the  Romant  from  poraOf  a  pig.  and 
ma  oompaicd  with  OvmUt  d^n^jfuM,  and  Thanu, 
•n  of  wnieh  names  indicated  connection  with  the 
breeding  or  ieediw  of  cattle.  (Plat  PtOUe.  11 ; 
Tarr.  de  A  A  ii.  1.)  The  Pneii  were  divided 
into  three  fiunilies  nnder  the  republic,  namely, 
those  of  Lakca,  Licinus,  and  Cato,  all  of  which 
names  appear  oa  coins.  In  the  impoial  period  we 
find  two  or  three  other  cognomoni,  which  are  giren 
bdow. 

PORCINA,  an  agnomen  of  M.  Aemiliui  Lepi- 
dus,  consul  B.  c  1 37. 
PO'RCIUS  FESTUS.  [Festus.] 
PO'RCIUS  LATRO.  [Latro.] 
PO'RCIUS  SEPTI'MIUS.  [SwTHiioa.] 
PORPHYOUO,  POMPO'NIUS,  the  moat 
TiluaUe  among  the  andent  commentators  on  Ho< 
race.    His  annotations,  however,  in  common  with 
those  of  all  the  earlier  Jiatin  scholiasts,  have  been 
so  altered  and  interpolated  by  the  transcribers  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  it  extremely  difficult,  and, 
in  many  cases  impossibte,  to  separate  the  genuine 
natter  from  what  is  supposititious.  We  know  no- 
thing regarding  the  history  of  Porphyrio,  nor  the 
period  when  he  floorithed,  except  that  he  was,  if 
we  can  trust  Charisins  (p.  196,  ed.  Lindemann), 
later  than  Festus,  and  that  he  most  have  been  later 
than  Acn  also,  whom  he  quotes  (ad  Hot.  Sat.  i. 
8. 25,  ii.  3.  S3.)    (See  Suringar,  ffidoria  CriL 
S^iaaL  Lot.)  For  the  editions  of  Porphyrin,  see 
the  notice  of  the  editions  of  HoRATiUfi.   [W.  R.] 
PORPHY'RION  (Tloppvpti»w).   1.  One  of  the 
giants,  a  son  of  Uranus  and  Ge.    During  the 
fight  between  the  giants  and  the  gods,  when 
ni^yrioB  intended  to  offer  TioUnce  to  Hera,  or. 


according  to  others,  attempted  to  Uitow  the  island 
of  Delos  ngainst  the  gods,  Zeus  hurled  a  thunder- 
bolt at  him,  and  Heiades  completed  his  destruction 
with  his  arrows.  (Apollod.  i.  6.  {  I,  ftt ;  Find. 
Fjftk  ml  )2  ;  Horat  Curm.  iii.  4.  54 ;  Oudiait, 
O^mdonL  114,  ftc.) 

2.  According  to  a  tradition  of  the  Athmoniant, 
the  most  aad«nt  king  in  AtUca;  be  it  said  to 
have  reigned  even  before  Actaeoa,  and  to  have  ii>- 
troduoed  into  Attica  the  worship  <rf  Aphrodite. 
(Panv  i.  2.  §  5. 14.  §  6.)  [L.  &] 

PORPHT'RIITS  (IIsp^i),  the  oekbmted 
antagonist  of  Christianity,  was  a  Greek  phtloaopber 
of  the  Neo-Platonic  school.  Eunnpiua  and  Suidat 
(following  no  doubt.  Porphyrins  himself^  PtL  FioL 
8,  p.  107],  in  their  biogmphies  call  him  a  Tynan  ; 
but  both  Sl  Jerome  {Pn^.  Epid.  ad  OaL)  and 
St.  Chrysoitom  {HtymO.  VI,  in.  I.  ad  CWA. 
fiS)  term  him  Barorewnit,  a  vnd  on  tiie  fancied 
conection  of  which  a  good  deal  of  ingenuity  haa 
been  unnecessarily  expended ;  some  imaginmg  that 
it  is  a  corruption  of  some  term  of  reproach  (such  as 
^oravu^TDi,  Aer6-eater,  ^toMmrot,  or  j3a\(uWnr>). 
The  more  reasonable  view  is  that  the  word  is 
correct  enough,  and  deacribes  more  accumtety  the 
birth-phce  of  Porphyrins, — Batanea,  the  Baran  of 
Scripture.  To  acconnt  for  his  being  oiled  a  Tytian 
some  have  tnppaaad  that  he  was  originally  <^ 
Jewish  origin,  and  having  first  embnued,  and 
afterward!  renoonced  Christianity,  called  himaelf  a 
Tytian  to  conceal  hit  real  M^g^  Henmann,  mak- 
ing a  slight  alteration  In  the  text  of  Chtysoatom, 
supposed  that  Porphyrius  blady  assomed  tho  epi- 
thet BaTwcdfrqr,  to  indnoe  the  belief  that  he  was 
of  Jewish  origin,  that  his  statements  with  regard  to 
the  Jewish  Scriptures  might  have  the  mm  wught. 
None  of  theae  emjectims  leemt  in  any  degree  pro- 
bable. The  least  improbable  view  is  that  of  Joi»- 
siua,  who  it  followed  1^  Fabrinoa,  Bracket,  and 
othert,  that  than  wat  a  Tyrian  aettlemoit  in  the 
district  of  Batanen,  and  that  Poiphyrint  WM  boni 
there,  but,  from  the  nei^boariio<>d  of  the  mere  im- 
portant place,  called  himself^  and  was  called  far 
othen,  a  Tyr^  (Brud[er,  Hid.  Crit.  Phil,  toL 
iL  p.  240  ;  Hariaa,  odFtAr.  BiU.  0r.  voL  v.  p. 
725.) 

The  original  name  of  Porphyrins  was  Malduu 
(VldXxos,  the  Greek  foaa  of  the  Syrophoeoicion 
Melech),  a  word,  aa  he  himself  tells  us,  whidi 
signified  king.  Hit  &ther  bore  the  same  name, 
a^  wat  a  man  of  distinguished  bmily  (Porph.  Vii. 
Plot,  c  161  AnreliOB,  in  dedicating  «  work  to 
him,  tt^ed  him  Boo'iXcrfi.  The  more  enphonioaa 
name  Tlop^pws  (in  allnsion  to  the  usual  oolonr  ef 
royal  robes),  was  subsequently  devised  for  him  1^ 
hit  preceptor  Longinua  (Emiap.  Ponk.  p^  18; 
Said.  «.  v.).  Sttidaa  atatat  that  be  livad  In  tha 
reign  of  Aurelian,  and  died  in  that  of  Diodettan. 
Euuapius  says,  more  ex[riidtiy,  that  he  lived  in  th» 
reigns  of  Gallienns,  Chiudius,  Taeitua,  Asreliao, 
and  Probus.  Porphyrins  himself  tells  ns  that  Im 
was  thirty  years  of  age  when  he  first  became  the 
pufal  of  PlotinuB,  which  was  in  the  tenth  year  of 
the  reign  of  Oallienni  ( Fit.  Plot.  e.  4.  p.  99)  ;  tba 
date  ef  hia  tnrth  was,  therefore,  a.  d.  iUS. 

From  Porphyrins  himsdf^  as  qooted  by  Smehwa 
{ff.  E.  iii.  19  !  comp.  Pnxdna,  ta  Tim,  L  p.  20),  it 
appears  that  when  very  young  he  was  placed  under 
the  instruction  of  Otigen.  This  could  not  hava 
been,  aa  some  have  imagmed,  at  Alexandria,  for 
■bout  tiie  time  of  the  Urtk  of  PcRplqrriH  Origw 
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^Ued  Abxoarii,  and  did  ao(  trtmn  to  it  It 
wu  mo«t  likd7  it  CsNuaiB  that  Poiphrriiu  at- 
tanded  on  the  inatrnctiau  of  Orign.  Etuuqmu 
has  been  duuved  with  a  gran  bhmder  in  making 
Origen  the  Mlow-rtndant  of  PorpliTriaa  ;  but  it 
does  not  aBem  metmtrj  to  ra|pow  that  be  Ufaut 
the  calefanUad  Chiiitkn  writer  of  that  nama. 

yrioB  next  nmDved  to  Atbemif  when  ha 
andei  ApoHonina  (Poipb.  (^lamt,  Horn, 
25)  and  the  oalelnated  Lon^u,  hj  whow  extm- 
an  Vfiming,  and  ihetarical  and  nammatical  akiU, 
he  uofited  w  laiieh  as  to  attiact  the  commendation 
of  longiniu  (VH.  PbL  e.  3],  p.  133).  At  the 
1^  of  twentj  he  went  to  Rome  fat  the  fint  time, 
to  liear  Plotinos  ;  hot  at  the  hitter  had  at  that  time  , 
intoimitted  hia  initnctiooB,  Poiphyriiu  retnroad  to  . 
the  Eaat,  whether  to  the  ichool  of  Londniu  or  not 
w«  do  not  ItDow.  Of  tlte  OTenta  of  w  next  ten 
jnra  m  know  Dothin^  At  the  age  of  thift;  he 
came  to  Bame  intt  Antoniu  irf  Bhodee,  and 
appHed  hiauelf  to  kani  the  phSoaoph]'  of  Plotinna, 
from  Plotinu  himnl(  and  fimn  his  older  disdple, 
AmeUns,  to  whoa  Plotinns  aMignad  the  task  of 
elwci^ting  the  difflcnlties  in  the  doctrine  of  their 
matter  which  nig^t  be  felt  by  the  jonnger 
diBriple(r(Li*U.  cl).  PnnihTiiii^  haTing  some 
4oabto  n^ecting  a  dogma  of  notinai,  wrote  a  treat- 
we,  eodeaTOniing  to  eataUieh,  in  oppoution  to  his 
Btastor,  irt  lf«  tw  imv  if^Jmrn  rd  mfrd,  hoping 
to  induce  Pktimu  to  replj.  Plotinns,  hanng  read 
the  tieatiie,  handed  it  orer  to  Amelius  to  answer, 
which  he  did,  in  a  tolenUj  large  book.  To  this 
Pafpl^iina  lepliail  atUs  tam,  and  was  anawerad 
hf  Amdtns  b  a  i^oisder  wUeh  ntiifiad  blm, 
upon  which  he  wrote  a  recantation,  and  read  it 
pnUiely  in  the  tchooL  He  employed  alt  hti  in- 
flnance,  howew,  to  induce  Plotinat  to  derelope  hit 
doctrines  in  a  more  extended  and  articalate  form. 
He  also  inqnred  Amelins  with  a  greater  ml  for 
writing.  Pwpbyrina  gained  to  thoroughly  the 
pcobatton  and  craifidenca  of  Plotinns,  that  he  was 
i^ided  by  the  hoter  at  the  ornament  of  his  school, 
and  was  admitted  by  him  to  tenna  of  close  intimacy. 
H«  frcqaoitly  had  asMgned  to  him  the  task  of  re- 
fating  oppenanta,  and  was  cntraitad  with  the  ttill 
■on  dinaih  and  deUeato  dntr  of  aonectii^  and 
amnging  the  writingt  of  Plotinna  {VH-Plat.  c  IS, 
p.  1 15  ;  c  I£.  p.  1 17 ;  c.  7.  pi  107  ;  c.  24.  p.  1 39). 
Tbongh  he  had  abandoned  Lonpnnt  iot  Plotinns, 
be  ttiU  kept  np  a  friendly  interconroe  .with  the 
fimaer  iVU.PUil.  c.  20^  eoi^  the  letlw  which  he 
lacwtad  ftoot  Loncfana  while  in  Sicily,  lb.  &  18). 
Hii  connaetion  with  Phitiniis  eontiBned  for  about 
MX  yeara,  at  the  end  of  which  period  he  went  to 
Sicily ;  iat  a  nataraBy  hypodiondriacal  disposition, 
sttmolatod  periups  1^  his  enthntisatic  attachment 
to  the  doctnnes  of  Plotinns,  bad  indoced  in  bin  a 
dsHra  to  get  free  fimn  tbe  shackles  of  thefle^ 
and  ba  haa  in  eeaaaqiiaBBa  bagan  to  entertain  the 
idea  of  addde.  Bat  Plotims,  peronnng  his  itoto 
of  mind,  adTised  lum  to  leare  Rome  and  go  to 
Sicily.  P<»phyrius  took  his  advice,  and  went  to 
Tiait  a  man  of  the  name  of  Prabns,  who  lived  in 
the  ne^boariioed  of  LOybaenm  (  Fie  PM.  c.  1 1, 
coop.  Ennap.  Lo,  p.  14,  whose  account  of  the 
amtim  diffirt,  and  <^  oourae  errs,  in  some  parti- 
calan).  Plotinui  ahortly  after  died  in  Campania. 
It  was  while  in  Sicily,  according  to  £ttse)»us 
initL  SecL  Ti.  19}  and  Jerome  {QUaL  SeripL 
illmL)f  that  he  wnto  his  treatise  against  the 
ChriitiBB  velipon^  in  \6  books,  oi  which  account 
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Angottine  (Aatrael.  iL  SI)  stylet  Uai  Saium 
«27«w  cnjuM  oeieberrima  fawta  ml.  The  notfon  that 
this  wtnk  was  written  in  Kthynia  is  qoito  with- 
out fonndadon,  being  mefdy  derived  tram  a  pas- 
sue  of  Lactantins  (v.  2),  referring  to  soowbody 
whose  nmoa  is  not  meutioned,  and  who  wtow 
apiast  ll»  ChrbtiBaa,  and  wbidi  was  aowwiaei 
b7  Baromn  to  lefo  to  Pwphyriut.  But  the  M< 
coont  does  not  suit  him  in  any  ntpect.  It  waa 
very  likely  about  this  period  that  Porphyrias  totk 
oeeation  to  visit  Carthage.  That  he  also  went  to 
Athent  after  the  death  of  Plotinni,  bat  been  in* 
forred  (by  Holstenius)  from  a  P^mm*  quoted  by 
Eusebint,  where,  as  the  text  sbuids,  Potphyrius  is 
made  to  speak  of  celeivating  the  lurth^y  of 
PloUnns  at  Athena  with  Longinos.  There  can  be 
little  doubt,  however^  that  tbe  reading  should  be, 
as  Brncker  (1.  e.  p.  248)  anggesta,  lUonfMM,  mi, 
that  the  incident  refers  to  ue  mAw  part  da 
life  of  Porphyrins,  otherwise  the  alhnon  wiD  not 
accord  wiia  the  history  of  either  Porphyrins  ar 
LongiuBt. 

0^  the  remainder  of  the  life  of  Porphyrins  we 
know  very  littie.  According  to  Ennapitii  he  re- 
tnmed  to  Rome,  where  be  taught,  and  gave  fre> 
quant  pnUic  exhilridons  of  hh  acqutmnento  and 
talento  as  a  speaker,  and  vras  held  in  high  hoitear 
by  the  senate  and  people  till  he  died.  A  euiious 
illnatratioa  of  bis  excitable  and  enthusiaatie  tem- 
perament it  aflntrded  by  what  br  says  of  himMlf 
(  PiL  PloL  c.  23),  that  in  tbe  68th  year  of  hit  age 
be  himself  like  Plotinns,  was  fovoored  with  an 
ecstatic  vision  of  the  Dci^.  When  probably  at  a 
aoaaewbat  advanced  period  of  life  he  married  Mar- 
Gella,'tbe  widow  of  one  of  hit  friendt,  and  the 
mother  of  seven  children  (od  il/arc  1),  with  the 
view,  as  he  avowed,  of  snperintendiiig  their  edaea- 
tion.  About  ten  months  after  hit  marriage  he  had 
oecason  to  leave  her  and  go  on  a  journey ;  and  to  • 
console  her  during  hit  abanee  be  wnto  to  her  an 
epistle,  which  is  ttill  extant.  The  dato  of  his  death 
cannot  be  fixed  with  any  exaetnew ;  it  waa  pro- 
bably about  A.  D.  305  or  306. 

It  appears  from  the  testimony  even  of'  anta- 
gonitta,  and  from  what  we  have  rf  his  writings, 
that  Porphyrins  was  a  man  of  great  alnlities  and 
very  extensive  learning.  Easebitu  speaks  of  him  as 
one  tAt  itiliMra  iM^anSv  tral  vaai  fyttpitiMV, 
mXiot  Tt  oA  luxpiv  ^ttMn^a$  waft  'tJ^Xwiv 
Awrnnp/rri^ivm  (^Praep.  Ev.  iiL  .1) ;  and  Atijtii!-- 
tine  styles  him  kemimm  MK  mediocri  injfnmi 
praeditum  (ds  Cfai  Dei,  t.  32,  romp.  xix.  22). 
The  philoei^ical  doctrines  of  Potphyrius  wen> 
in  all  essential  tespecto  Uie  tame  at  those  of 
bia  master  Plotinus.  To  that  iiytlem  he  was 
ardently  attached,  and  showed  himnelf  one  of  iih 
most  eneivetic  defenders.  Hit  writingt, wen-  nil 
designed  wiectly  or  indirectly  to  illusuate,  com- 
mend,  or  astabliab  it.  His  rhetorical  training, 
exteniiva  baming.  and  comparative  dcatnna  of 
■tyle,  no  doubt  did  good  lervice  in  the  canie  of  bit 
tchool.  Nevertheless,  he  it  charged  with  ineou> 
siatenciea  and  c(»itnuiietioni ;  hia  latw  viewa 
being  frequently  ^t  variance  with  hit  eariier  otiea, 
(Esnap.  Vit.  Porpk  fin. ;  EateU  Pmrp.  £v. 
IT.  10  i  lambL  api  Subaenm.  Ed.  I  p.  866).  The 
reaton  of  this  nuiy  probably  be  found  in  the  vacil- 
lation of  hit  views  with  respect  to  theurgy  and 
philoaqihy,  a  vacillation  wldoh  would  doubtleaa 
attract  the  greater  attoition,  as  it  was  in  <fp»- 
ritian  to  the  geMial  tandeHfea  of  his  M 
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■ehoid  that  hm  aafcsd  Miota^y  Usiur  Am  the 
dwugk  sopmUtioiis  wiudi  wen  erameetad  mtk 
the  popular  polTth«um.  With  the  latt«r,  Hme 
£a«tiimt  of  hiB  doctrian  had  eonuderable  alBDity. 
H«  iiuiited  atnmglj  od  the  contnwt  between  the 
csipweal  and  the  incorporeal,  and  the  power  the 
Utter  over  the  former.  The  influence  of  the  incoc- 
poreal  waa.  in  hia  view,  wmrtriatad  \n  the  limita 
«f  space,  and  independent  of  the  aooaent  of  eon- 
tignit^.  When  free  from  inteRiuxtBre  with 
Matter,  it  ia  oouiipment,  and  ita  power  unlimited. 
Hia  doctrine  with  r^pud  to  daemou  pointed  in  the 
Mune  direetion.  Over  both  them  and  the  wula  of 
the  dead  power  oonld  be  obtained  by  enchantments 
(A  AbA.  iL  38,  39,  41,  43,  47).  Yet  these  no- 
tiina  seem  to  him  been  taken  op  by  him  rather  in 
deference  te  the  j^enlent  opiniim  of  his  times, 
than  as  framinf  an  essentiiil  part  of  his  phiknophy . 
Thongh  at  first  somewhat  disposed  to  favour  the- 
urgy, he  still  ranked  philoeophy  above  it,  coniider 
ing,  with  Plotimu,  that  the  true  method  of  salety 
MBnsted  IB  the  puifation  of  the  soul,  and  the 
coBtm^tioB  af  tM«mnd  deity.  The  iiieteasing 
valoa  set  thearvy,  and  tbe  endeavours  to 
nias  it  above  phihMopby  itael^  probably  produced 
SMBething  like  a  reactioninhiB  mind,  and  itrength- 
ened  the  doabts  whieh  he  eoteitain^  widi  regard 
to  tbe  popalar  supersiitioa.  These  doabts  be  aet 
forth  in  a  letter  to  the  Egyptian  prophet  Anebea, 
ta  a  series  of  qnestions.  The  distrust  there  ex- 
presMd  respecting  the  p<^ular  netiona  of  the  gods, 
divinationi,  incantations,  and  other  tfaenrgic  arts, 
may  have  been,  as  Ritter  believes  (GatdL  dar 
PUL  veL  ir.  p.  $76),  the  modified  opinion  of  his 
later  jmn,  provoked,  perbi^ia,  by  the  progren  of 
that  sapaiBtition  to  which  at  an  eariier  pniod  he 
had  been  lass  opposed.  The  observation  of  Aa- 
gostine  is,  doabtlesa,  in  the  main  correa :  —  "  Ut 
videaa  etim  inter  vitium  sacrilegae  curioaitatis  et 
philoat^hiae  professionem  fluctnaaae,  et  nunc  banc 
■Item  tamquam  bUacem,  et  in  ipaa  actione  periev^ 
loMun,  et  kigibas  pmhibilam,  eareodam  mooen^ 
nunc  antem  veint  ejos  laudatortbus  eedentem, 
ntilem  dicere  esse  muodanae  parti  animae,  non 
quidem  intellectuali  ^om  rerum  intelligihilium  per- 
cipiatnr  veiitas,  nnUas  habenticm  similitndinee 
corporum,  sed  ^>iritaali,  qua  rerum  corporalium 
capiantor  taugioes.'*  The  letter  to  Aoeboa  called 
forth  a  leply,  which  is  still  extant,  and  known 
under  the  tide  n«fd  Muanipit*p,  and  is  the  pro- 
duction pnliably  of  lambUchns.  Tiie  worship  of 
tbe  natioaal  gods  seema  to  have  been  upheld  by 
Poiphyriiu  only  en  the  conriderarion  that  respect 
skenM  ba  ahown  to  the  anoent  religioaB  onges  of 
the  nation.  He,  however,  set  but  small  store  by 
it.  (Bi^i^  ii  Afoi}  lepovpTOiffttiw  odSjf 
03<iwrmtffiv,  d^Aorf^tvoi  Si  o^ip  A^XaSaiv,  ad 
Matv.)  He  ackowledged  one  absolate,  supreme 
deity,  who  is  to  be  worshipped  with  pure  wards  and 
thoiijgihti  (ad  Afarv.  18).  Ha  alao,  however,  dia- 
tingnkbed  two  classes  <rf  virible  and  invisible  gods, 
the  former  being  composed  of  body  and  soul,  and 
consequently  neither  eternal  nor  Immutable  {de 
Alat.  iL  34,  36,  37—39).  He  also  distiiuuished 
between  good  and  evil  daemons,  and  held  that  the 
latter  ought  to  be  amMased,  but  that  it  ^ould  be 
Ihe  object  of  the  phUosopher  to  free  himself  as 
much  as  possible  from  ererythinff  placed  under  the 
power  of  evil  daemons.  For  that  reason,  among 
others,  he  rejected  ^1  animal  sacrifiGea  (d*  Abd.  iL 
11^  S9,  43).  Tbe  asoetio  tendency  of  hia  ^lilo- 
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ai^7,  u  amnaetai  with  hb  exalted  ideaa  of  tba 
power  of  nason,  which  is  ei^ierior  to  natota  smd 

tbe  influence  of  daemons,  conduced  to  raise  faim 
above  tbe  superstitions  tendencies  (tf  his  age ;  tho 
spirit  of  the  philosopher  being,  in  hia  view,  tu- 
perior  te  all  impressions  from  arithout.  Tbe  object 
of  tbe  philosopher  should  be  to  free  himaelf  as  much 
aa  poanble  froin  all  deovea  of;  or  d^endesoe  on,  that 
wfaidi  it  eztetnal,  such  affutitm  bi^theBoat  hide- 
ful  tyrants,  from  which  we  ^odd  be  ^ad  to  be  set 
free,  even  with  the  lose  of  the  whole  body  (oa  Mare. 
34).  We  should,  therefore,  restrain  our  eenHial  de- 
sires as  much  as  pouiUe^  Itwaanainly  in  this  point 
of  view  that  ha  Rjjecled  all  enjoyment  of  animal 
food.  Tboii{^  bad  genii  have  aone  power  over 
us,  yet  Uinmgh  abst^enca  ud  the  itaadj  rensi' 
anee  of  all  distorbing  influences,  we  can  puma 
the  good  in  spite  of  them.  If  we  could  abstain 
from  vegetable  as  well  as  animal  food,  he  Uionght 
we  should  becnne  still  mora  like  the  gods.  (D» 
Abu.  iii.  27.)  It  is  by  means  of  reason  only  that 
we  are  exalted  to  the  supreme  God,  to  wImb 
nothing  material  ihovld  be  offered,  for  every  thiiq 
material  u  andean  {da  AbtL  i  39,  67,  iL  34, 
ad  Marc  15).  Ha  duttnguishea  four  dqreee  of 
virtoes,  the  lowest  being  paiilioal  vwIm,  the  virtue 
of  a  good  man  who  modemtea  his  pavionB.  So- 
parior  to  this  is  fKrjfyimg  virftu,  which  completdy 
sets  the  soul  free  finnn  afiectioai.  Ita  object  is  to 
make  us  resamUe  God,  and  by  it  we  berame  dafr- 
monical  men,  or  good  daemons  In  the  higher 
grade,  when  entirely  given  up  to  knowledge  and 
the  soul,  man  bectanes  a  god,  till  at  last  he  Uvea 
only  to  TCHmi,  and  so  becomes  the  father  of  goda, 
one  wiU)  tbe  one  upnme  bring;  {Sad.  84.) 

A  great  deal  of  diacosuon  has  taken  place 
respeeting  ^e  ameition  of  Socralea  {H.B.  iii.  23), 
that  in  his  earlier  years  Porphyrins  was  a  Christian, 
and  that,  having  been  treated  with  indignity  by 
tbe  Christiana,  he  apostatiied,  and  revenged  him- 
adf  hj  writing  agunat  them.  The  authority  is  a* 
small,  and  the  improbability  of  the  story  so  great 
(for  it  does  not  appear  that  any  of  his  antagonists 
charged  him  with  apostncy,  nnleu  it  vras  Eiuebius), 
while  it  may  so  easily  have  arisen  from  the  fact 
that  in  his  early  youth  Porphyrius  was  instnicted 
by  Origen,  that  it  may  confidenUy  be  rejected. 
An  able  summary  of  the  a^menU  on  both  udea 
iBgivenhyBracker(iL  p.25l,&c.)  Ofthenatoia 
and  merits  of  tbe  woik  of  Porphyrius  agunst  the 
Christians  we  are  not  able  to  judge,  as  it  has  not 
come  down  to  as.  It  was  puhlid|y  destroyed  by 
order  of  the  emperor  Theodosiiu.  The  attack  was, 
however,  sufficiently  vigarons  to  call  down  upon 
him  the  fiercest  maledictions  and  most  virulent 
abuse.  His  name  waa  employed  as  synonymous 
with  everything  silly,  blasphemous,  impudent  and 
ealumnions.  Socrates  (L  9.  p.  3*2)  even  addncea 
an  edict  of  Constantino  the  Great,  ordaining  tlwt 
the  Ariam  should  be  tenned  PmphyriaaL  A  doobt 
baa  been  raised  as  to  the  ideBtitjr  of  tbe  assubuit 
of  Christianity  with  the  Neo-platonic  philosopher  ; 
bnt  it  is  totally  without  foundation.  The  attack 
upon  Christianity  is  said  to  have  called  forth 
replies  from  above  thirty  different  antagonists,  tbe 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  Methodina, 
Apollinarts,  and  Easebios. 

As  a  vrriter  Porphyrins  deseirea  oooiidenbla 
praise.  His  style  is  tolerably  dear,  and  not 
nnfreqne&tly  exhibits  both  imagination  and  vigonr. 
His  l«uning  waa  OMMt  estaotive.  Fabiiciaa  {BitL 
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Onet.  vol  V.  p.  748»  AeX  Im  'enn[Hlod  a  list  oF 
•bout  250  anttaon  qnoUd  by  Mn  in  thow  portions 
at  hit  wjitiiigt  irhich  va  still  possess.  A  great 
degHB  of  critical  and  philosophic^  acumen  was  oot 
to  be  expected  in  one  so  ardently  attached  to  the 
enUinsiastic  and  somewhat  Esnaticnl  ^tem  of 
Phrtiniu.  His  attempt  to  prove  the  identi^  of 
tfaa  Platonic  and  Aristolelie  systms  wonld  wone 
b«  saffirient  to  show  UiiB.  Nevertheless,  his 
Miaaintance  with  the  aathors  whom  he  quotes 
was  manifisctly  far  from  superficial ;  but  his  judg- 
ment in  using  the  stores  of  kaming  which  he 
poMeased  was  but  small.  Cyrit  (Adv,  JuL  vi  init) 
quotes  a  passage  from  his  history  of  philosophers, 
from  which  it  appears  that  his  account  of  Smmtes 
was  a  men  fanago  of  the  most  absord  and  calum- 
nious stories  respecting  that  philosopher.  Indeed, 
his  object  would  seem  to  have  been  to  magnify 
PytbigDfaa  at  the  expense  of  ereiy  other  phito- 
ioplMr.  TImii^  farun  ccnfaied  and  niunteUi- 
pUa  than  Plotimi^  his  itatameDts  of  fais  own 
metapbToeal  views  are  often  &r  from  comprdien- 
aible.  (See  e^Nwially  his  npif  rd  raqrd  A^/taL} 
Of  the  Tory  muneroua  writings  of  Porphyrius 
the  following  are  extant :  —  1.  Uifio,y6pav  jSIot  ; 
supposed  by  many  to  be  a  fin^ment  of  his  Jaiger 
UatotT  .of  philooopiwTS.  2.  Tltpl  WiMrrltmi  fiiav 
Mol  nrt  T<((fwt  tA-  Ptt\Ui^  otfrso.  [Plotinub]. 
3.  It«pl  ihrox^*  'H^X**"*  ^  books,  dedi- 
cated to  his  friend  and  fellow-disciple  Firmus 
Caatricius.  4,  Fragments  of  his  epistle  Ilpds 
'AftSS  riw  Alytmrioy.  Laige  quotations  from  this 
work  are  made  by  Eosebius  in  his  Pra^xiralio 
EvasmHea,  £.  n^s  ri  vir^A  itpop/uxt,  6.  'Ofni- 
purd  prr^ifMn'o*  addressed  to  AnatolinSi  7.  IIcpl 
Tofi  if  'OSwro-cff  TUP  Nv^i^M'  ^mpov,  a  fimciful 
alk^rical  interpretation  of  the  deicriptimi  of  the 
cave  of  the  nymphs  in  the  Odyney,  showing  both 
the  ingnniwaiia  the  xeeklenneai  with  which  Pn- 
^yrins  and  other  writers  of  his  stamp  pressed 
writers  and  anthorities  <tf  all  kinds  into  their  aer- 
vice,  as  holders  of  the  doctrines  of  their  scbooL 
8.  A  fragment  from  a  treaUae  IIcpl  Iruyds,  pre- 
serred  by  Stobaens.  9.  'Eiavfuyii,  or  Tltpl  -rAy 
v4m  ^wpJy,  addressed  to  Chtrsaorins,  and  written 
by  Pnrphyrins  while  in  Kcfly.  It  is  commonly 
prefixM  to  tlie  Oiganon  of  Aristotle.  10.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  Categories  of  Aristotle,  in  questions 
and  answers.  1 1.  Some  fragments  of  a  Commen- 
tary on  Aristotle's  books  Utpl  ^twrMcji  dicpodircM, 
12.  A  Cenunentary  on  the  Harmonica  of  Ptole- 
maens,  leanog  off  at  the  seventh  chapter  <rf  the 
seeond  book.  IS.  I^pl  wpom/Sta$  (ase  VillmsMt, 
^amiL  Oraieo^  vol  ilp.  103— 118).  14.  Scholia 
«D  the  Ifiad,  piesenred  at  Leyden,  among  the  books 
and  papers  of  Is.  Vosuua  A  portion  of  them  was 
pobbahed  by  Valckenaer,  in  an  appendix  to  Ursi- 
nus's  Virgil,  with  a  copious  account  irf  the  sdiolia 
generally.  Other  scholia  on  the  Iliad,  neserved  in 
tta  Vatican  library,  were  pnUiahed  by  Vilknion 
iAmeed.  Or.  u.  p^  266,  &c},  and  in  bit  editMm  of 
the  Iliad.  15.  Portions  of  a  Cramientary,  ^ipa- 
rently  on  the  Ethics  of  Aristotle,  and  of  one  on  the 
OrgsiMHi.  16.  Two  books  on  the  philosophy  of 
•  Plato  wna  affirmed  to  be  extant  by  Oesner.  17. 
An  qtiatle  to  his  wife  Marodla.  This  piece  was 
diaeoverad  by  Angelo  Mw,  in  the.Amlwosian  library, 
and  puUishedat  Milan,  in  1816.  The  letter  is 
net  quite  con^ilete,  as  tiie  end  of  the  MS.  is  mu- 
tOatcd.  The  contents  of  it  are  of  a  general  piulo- 
lo^hical  diaiacter,  designed  to  incita  to  thepnctio 
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of  nrtw  and  Mtf-nstnuntf  and  tbe  atady  of  phib* 
iophy.   The  sentiments  an  a  Uttla  obaeuia  hei* 

and  there,  but  many  of  the  maxims  and  remarks 
exhibit  great  wisdom,  and  a  cuuiderable  depth  of 
very  pure  religions  feeling.  He  considers  sorrow 
to  beamorewholesomediscipline  for  the  mind  than 
pleasures  (c  7).  With  great  energy  and  soma 
doquenoe  he  nigea  the  cultivation  of  the  soul  and 
the  practice  of  virtue,  in  preference  to  attention  to 
the  body.  His  views  of  the  Deity,  of  his  operations, 
and  the  tight  mode  of  contem^datiog  and  worBhq>- 
ping  him,  ara  of  a  very  exalted  kind,  some  reminds 
ing  the  nader  ■tntngly  (tf  possagea  in  the  SeriptuniL 
The  laws  under  which  man  is  placed  he  distin- 
guishes into  natuial,  dvil,  and  divine,  and  matfci 
oat  their  respective  provinces  with  conuderable 
beauty  and  deamesa.  18.  A  poetical  fiagmenl, 
from  the  tenth  book  of  a  work  entitled  IltpJ  tw>  ^ft 
\oyUM>  <tn\offo^t,  is  publiahed  at  the  end  of 
the  preceding  weik.  '19.  An  introdottion  to  tk» 
TetrabiUoa  of  Ptolemaeaa  ia  also  attiibated  1^ 
some  to  Porphyrins,  by  others  to  Antiochus.  The 

Toil  'Otinraims,  the  pToductiou  of  Nie^himu 
Cruras,  has  also  bent  attributed  by  aone  to 

Porphyrius, 

Besides  these  we  have  mention  of  the  following 
lost  works  of  Porphyrius: — 20.  II^il  (tyoA/i^Tw 

(Euseb.  Pnup.  A*,  iil  7 ;  Slob.  Bd.  Fl^.  I  25). 
21.  ntpi  it>i9ov  'tnrxnt  (August,  de  Civ.  ZM,  x. 
910,  die.).  22.  ncjilTOu  fiiia  tim  Ti)f  nAdrwra* 
ml  'ApiVTortAoM  alpurtP.  (Suid.  a.  v.  Uopp.) 
23.  A  comnentary  on  Aristotle's  treatise  fltpl 
ipfofnlas.  (Boetiiius,  i»  loo.  ii.).  24.  Ilfirft 
'ApMrroT^Aiif,  repl  tiw  fb«i  ifvxv  jrr«A^- 
X**""  (Suii).  25.  'Eiifyfjffir  tAp  KXTfrropmry 
dedicated  to  Oedalius.  (Eustath.  cu^  //.  iii.  p.  298.) 
26.  ncpl  Apx^"-  (Suid.)  27.  Hfpl  dMftdrM*. 
(Suid.)  28.  nc^  Tov  fvMt  atavriy.  (Suid.) 
29.  TpetiifueTtiwl  irofUu.  (Said.)  30.  A  n^ly 
to  the  Apology  for  Aicibiades  in  the  Symposium 
of  Plato,  by  Diophanes  (Porph.  VU.  PloL  15). 
31.  'E■Ktypdf^^Mra.  (Eustath.)  32.  n«pl  toS  i^'' 
dedicated  to  Chryiaorius.  (Stob.  Ed.)  33. 
A  treatise  against  a  spurious  work  attributed 
to  Zorsaster  (Porph.  ViL  Plot.  16).  34.  Utfl 
S«W  drafubw.  (Said.)  85.  Eis  t j  eco^frrou 
■Ktpi  nmrm^Anutt  koI  kico^iatm,  (Boethins  in 
ArisL  InUrpr.)  36.  VXt  -ri  eounriUSov  vp»- 
of^MM',  v^i 'AptiTTcfSqy,  (Said.)  37.  n*fA  ^*£v, 
rpis  Aortu">y.  (Porph.  VO.  Plot.  20.)  88.  '0 
If^t  't'dfuos,  a  poem  composed  for  the  birth-day 
of  Plato.  (Ilud.  15.)  39.  Eis  TOV  W 
XwtS  XaUaloiP  fAovi^m  Ivra^aw.  (Suid.) 
40.  tts  T^y  MiPooKnuw  lixptp'.  (Said.)  41.  'O 
x(tds  NTifUpTioy  \Syot.  (CyrilL  c.  t/aticm.  iii.  p. 
79,  &C.)  It  aiqwars  to  have  been  a  treatise  on  tlie 
[ffovidence  ol  God.  42.  "Ori  t^tt  toS  tvu  iI^ottik* 
ri  yimm.  (Porph.  ViL  PloL  18.)  43.  lltpl  rfr 
'Oftifpov  ^lAoorm^u.  (Suid.)  44.  Iltpl  it 
'O/t^pov  at^Affof  rmy  fimtXitM',  in  ten  books. 
(Suid.)  45.  IIcpl  TOfNiAiAt^ifi^fwi'  roarrf, 
iyofidrtiy.  This  and  tiio  tvro  preceding  were,  pro- 
bably, only  parts  of  a  larger  woik.  46.  n«fil 
Kccrd  UlnSapow  roB  NeiAsv  wifjfAi.  (Suid.)  47. 
Commentaries  on  several  of  the  works  of  Plotinns. 
(Eunap.  ViL  Porph.)  48.  Ei's  riy  iw^ttrrnf  tow 
nAdrwrat.  (Boethius,  tte  i>Kru.  Praef:)  49. 
juutra  f^^nifuera,  in  seven  hooks.  (Said.)  50.  Td 
tit  -riy  Tltiaiay  ifwiyu^fuiTa,  a  ctMnmentuy  on  the 
Tim.«»     Plato.  JM«o^^t5:5j^*  ». 
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Prochu,  i»  Ttmaam.)  51.  Ilf^  V\«f,  In  6  booln. 
(Smd.)  53L*iA4Aa7«flvT0p(R,ni5booki.(Siud.; 
Eoaeb.  Pmep,  Bv.  x.  3,  who  quotes  a  patuge  of 
urn*  length  from  the  fint  book.)  53.  tiA^iro^f 
Irrapk,  in  4  book*,  a  work  on  the  Hvm  and  doctrines 
«r  ^iloaoplMn.  (Sociatet,  H.  E.  ni.  33  ;  Eanap. 
Pr.  p.  10.)  54.  nepi  if«x^,  in  fiTB  book*  (SniiL; 
Enaeh.  Pm^  Bo.  xir.  10.)  55.  Ilfpl  w  i)wx4> 
twiltMif,  (Stab.  Edaff.)  56.  KaTd^^iffrintwf.in 
15  bot^i.  This  celolmted  work  exhibited  con- 
aiderable  acqnaintaooe  with  both  the  Jewidi  and 
the  Cbriatian  Scf^tam.  In  the  fint  book  he 
tmtod  «f  tk»  dkenpuMB  and  omtntfetiont  in 
the  SeriptniM  tttanMlna,  WJdeaTonring  in  that 
way  to  allow  Uiat  they  were  of  hnman,  and  not  of 
diTine  origin.  He  Menu  to  ha\'e  laid  conuderable 
Btren  on  the  dispute  between  Panl  and  Peter, 
(Hieron.  CommaU.  ta  Epiit.  ad  GalaL  pnd.)  In 
tho  diird  book  he  treated  itf  the  mode*  of  intei^ 
Hwtii^  Uie  Seriptnns,  attadting  the  •llegorie*  of 
Oflg«Ma.(Eaieb./r.£.Ti.l9).  In  the  feorth  book 
he  treated  of  die  Momuc  hiatorj  and  the  andqnitie* 
of  the  Jew*.  (Eni^.  Lc  I  9.)  The  l-2th  was 
one  ef  the  most  celebrated  books.  In  it  he  attacked 
the  book  of  the  prophecies  of  Daniel  (Hieron. 
ChmmeKt.  m  Dam.),  maintaining  that  it  was  the 
[Mwlucdon  of  a  contemporary  of  Antiochns  Epi- 

fihanes.  On  the  refutation  of  this  Eusebiui,  Apoi- 
Inaris,  and  Methodius  bestowed  considerable 
hUMur.  A  good  deal  of  the  contents  of  this  book  ' 
is  known  fram  St.  Jeroatet  c<»amMitary  on  the 
book  of  DonieL  liw  19th  book  dther  entirely  or 
in  part  treated  of  the  same  mbjeet  A  nomber  of 
somewhat  quibbling  objections  were  also  brongfat 
by  Porphyriiis  againat  the  history  of  the  Gospels. 
(Hiuron.  EpuL  CI.  ad  PammadL,  Ado.  Pelag.  il, 
QMoetf.  IM.  M  Gem.  &c.)  It  seems  that  though 
he  charged  the  Christians  with  baring  perverted 
the  dflctriiiM  of  Chriot,  he  adsiowtednd  the  latter 
ae  an  endneat  saga.  (Enseh.  Dtm.  Svamff.  iii.  6. 
B.  1S4.)  (Fabric.  Bibt.  Onue.  mL  t.  p.  725,  Ac  ; 
Hdstenins,  de  Vita  tt  Ser^plit  Porpiyrii;  Bitter, 
esMWaUt  dar  PMotofkkt  ziiL  &  2,  vol  iv.  p.  666, 
Ac. ;  Urdner,  Cn^m^  ^  At  Go^  HiMlory, 
part  2.  diap.  zzxriL)  [C.  P.  H.] 

P0RPHY'RIUS,PUBL1'UU3  OPTATIA'- 
NUS,  ft  Roman  poet,  who  lived  in  the  age  of 
Constantine  the  Great  Fnm  his  panegyric  on 
this  emperor,  we  learn  that  he  had  been  banished 
for  soma  reasoa ;  and  Cnutantine  was  so  pleaaed 
with  the  flattery  of  the  poat,  that  he  not  enfy  re- 
tailed him  from  exile,  but  honoured  him  with  a 
letter.  Hieronymn*  My*  that  he  was  restored  to 
his  natiTe  country  in  a.  n.  828 ;  but  the  pan^ric 
must  haTe  tieen  preaented  to  Constantine  in  a.  d. 
826,  as  in  the  montucript  it  is  said  to  have  been 
compoeed  in  the  VtetmiaUa  of  the  emperor,  which 
vera  cibbinled  in  this  year,  and  likewise  from 
the  fiul  that  the  poet  praises  Grispus,  the  scm  of 
Canatutina,  who  was  ^t  to  death  by  rnder  of  hi* 
fnther  in  a,d.  326.  We  may  therefore  oondode 
that  the  panet^yric  was  written  in  the  previous 
year,  and  was  intended  to  celebrate  the  Vicennalia 
of  the  emperor.  It  is  probable  that  Publiltns,  after 
his  return,  whs  iaised  to  offices  of  bnnoor  and 
trust,  duce  Tillemont  points  oat  (tfutouw  dtt 
Empereurt,  vol.  iv.  p.  864),  from  an  ancient  writer 
en  the  praefects  of  the  city,  that  there  was  a 
Publilius  Optatiantt*,  praefect  of  the  city  in  a.  d. 
120,  and  again  in  333,  and  it  is  likely  enough 
that  ha  WM  4e  mbm  penon  a*  the  poet.   This  is 
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dl  that  we  know  for  certain  respecting  hi*  Uh, 
Pram  die  way  in  which  he  apeak*  of  Africa,  it  has 
been  conjectured  that  he  was  a  native  of  that  pro- 
vince; and  this  is  not  unlikely,  as  the  name  of 
Optatua  and  OptatianuB  was  a  aommon  ma  ia 
Africa. 

The  poems  of  Porphyriu*  are  some  ef  the  mm 
specimens  of  a  dying  titemtare.  The  anther  haa 
purposely  made  th«a  exceeding  difficslt  to  ba 
understood ;  and  their  merit  in  oi*  eyea,  and  in 
those  of  his  contemponriea,  seems  to  have  consisted 
in  the  artificial  mannar  in  triiidi  ha  was  aUa  to 
wptaaent,  1^  Unea  of  variooa  leng^  difimnt 
objects,  ancbaa  an  altar,  an  otgin,8ie^  Tbepoeaa 
which  have  come  down  to  u*  an ; — 

I.  Tie  Ptxitegyic  <m  Comtamiine,  already  nen- 
tioned,  which  consist*  properiy  of  a  awies  of  short 
poems,  all  of  them  celebrating  the  praises  of  the 
onperor.  There  i*  piafized  a  letter  of  Poiphyiiaa 
to  Constantine,  and  also  a  letter  firm  the  latter  to 
thepoet  Thi*  poem  haa  beflBnintadl^PidHMU, 
Pi^maL  VtL  Puia,  1590»  ISmo,  and  Ganar. 
1596,  Sm,  and  by  Vdaenu,  Aiwutia  VindcL 
1595,  fit. 

II.  Idj^tOt  of  which  we  hava  three,  namely, 
1.  Am  /ytso,  2.  i^rimgy  S.  OraoMw,  with  ttw 
line*  *o  arranged  a*  to  represent  the  form  theaa 
objects.  These  Uiree  poems  are  printed  in  Wema- 
dorf fl  Poeiae  LatimMmont  (vol  ii.  pp.  365— 4l8X 
who  also  discusses  at  length  eveiything  nhtiiig  to 
the  life  and  woiks  of  Porphyrins 

IIL  Epigram,  of  which  five  are  printed  in  the 
Latin  Anthology  (Nos.  236—240,  e«L  Meyer.). 

PORPHYROOE'NITUS,  a  annaiBa  of  Con- 
stantinns  VII.    [See  Vol.  1.  p.  840;] 

PO'KRIMA.  [POSTTERTA.] 

PORSENA*,  or  PORSENNA,  LAR&f-,  king 
of  the  Etruscan  town  t£  Clniiiim,  plays  a  dia- 
tingnidied  port  in  the  lagmda  of  the  Taiqaini. 
According  to  the  common  tale,  as  niated  by  Iatj, 
Torquinins  Snperbui^  on  his  expuluon  {mm 
Rome,  applied  first  to  Veii  and  Tarqniaii  for 
assistance ;  and  when  the  people  of  these  towna 
&iled  in  restoring  him  to  his  kingdom,  he  next 
repaired  to  Tjors  Porsena,  who  willingly  espoused 
his  cause,  and  forthwith  marched  against  Rmne  at 


*  The  quantity  of  the  poinlUmate  is  doabtfoL 
We  might  infer  from  the  form  Pormma  that  the 
penultimate  was  long,  but  we  sometimes  find  it 
short  in  the  poets,  niebahr  indeed  aasert*  that 
Martia!  xir.  98)  was  gail^  of  a  decided 

blunder  in  shortening  Uie  pennltimata ;  but  Mr. 
MacanhiT  poinu  oat  o/  AmeitHt  Borne, 

pi  45)  that  other  Ladn  poeta  ban  committed  the 
same  deoded  bluidar,a  HooM?* pun iamlu liiw 

{^Kd.  XYU  4), 

"  Hinada  aot  Etrusca  Poneuae  naunis,** 

and  Kliu  Italicns  in  several  passages.  Tbe  pe- 
nnltimate,  however,  is  not  short  in  all  the  Latin 
poeta,  as  the  line  of  Virgil  pnvea  {Am.  im,  646), 

Nee  non  Tarqunium  ejectnm  Pbrsena  jubehmt," 

and  the  Greek  writers  make  it  long,  HaiMnfPKt, 
Pint.  16,  nofwuvf,  Dioays.T.  31,  As.  It 
would,  therefore,  seem  that  the  word  was  pro- 
nounced indifferently  either  PorsSna  or  PoraSna- 

f  Lan,  Lar  qi  LartK,  was  a  title  of  honour, 
given  to  almost  all  the  Etniscan  kings  or'chia&t 
(Conv>  MilUer,  Eirmbr,  voL  L  ^ 
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Am  bead  dI  *  vast  irmj.  The  Romaiu  coald  not 
meet  him  ia  the  field  ;  he  took  potiewiion  of  the 
hill  JuicalNm,  and  woald  bare  en  tared  the  citj 
bf  the  hridge  which  ccatneeted  Rome  with  the 
Anienhiin,  had  it  not  been  for  the  taperiininui 
pro  WW  of  Hoiatiu  Codes,  who  kept  the  whole 
£tXMCU  *naj  at  bay,  while  hia  eonuadei  broke 
down  the  bfMge  bduad  him.  [CocLn.]  The 
Bm— ■  inendid  to  kj  riege  ts  the  d^,  whidi 
nan  b^ps  to  nAr  fioB  Theni^Mi  s 

Tonnf  Keamit  noiMd  C.  Moeiiu,  reioIfBd  to  de- 
AW  oia  «mmttj  bjr  mudering  tlu  ianding  ktog. 
Be  eecordingjly  went  over  to  the  Etnucas  canp, 
bot  igDMSBt  of  the  ponoD  of  Ponnna,  killed  the 
rml  ieaetw  inetead.  Seised,  aod  thnate&ed 
vhh  lactaf^  im  thmt  Ue  lii^  hmid  into  the  fixe 
OBthtnhH^  nd  Am  kt  it  6a^^  toehowliow 
liitis  ho  hoedod  paia.  Aatniabed  at  hia  conrue, 
the  Id^g  hade  him  d^art  in  peaee ;  and  Scaeriua, 
a*  he  waa  hnioefinward  called,  told  him,  ont  of 
ciatitade,  to  make  peace  with  Roma,  lince  three 
Sandfod  noble  jroatha,  ha  mid,  bad  awont  to  take 
tha  Mb  of  the  king,  and  ho  waa  the  fint  upon 
whom  the  let  had  fidfan.  The  itoiy  then  went 
«n  to  relate  that  Pmena  forthwith  offered  peace 
to  the  Romeaa  on  conditioD  of  thdr  reitoring  to 
theV«eatine«  the  land  whidi  they  had  taken  from  . 
them:  that  theee  terms  ware  accepted,  and  that  Por- 
aena  witfadnw  hia  troops  from  the  Janiculnm  after 
lemving  twen^  hostages  from  the  Romans.  It 
is  fiinher  stated  that  he  snbseqnently  restored 
these  hostages  [compare  Cloklu],  and  also  the 
land  which  had  beui  giren  op  to  the  Veientines. 
(Ut.  ii.  S-'IS  i  comp.  Dionyi.  T.  21—84  {  Phit 
J*Mk.  If— la.) 

Such  was  the  tale  by  which  Rman  vanity  con- 
cealed one  of  Uie  eariiest  sad  graUert  dinsters  of 
the  dty.  The  ml  kct  la,  that  Rome  was  com- 
pletdy  cooqaeied  by  Porsen^  This  is  expressly 
staled  by  Tadtas  {Hid.  iiL  72),  and  is  confirmed 
by  other  writenu  Thus,  Dionysins  relates  (t.  84) 
tint  the  senate  santPtonana  in  ivory  throne,  a 
■ccptn,  a  Ridden  crown  and  a  triiunpbal  robe, 
which  tnpliea  that  they  did  homage  to  htm  as 
their  soveragn  kfd :  ba  w«  find  that  the  Etnuean 
dtiea  are  represented  to  hare  sent  the  same 
bonaan  to  the  Roman  king  Tarqnimiu  Priicns  as 
an  a^nowledgment  of  his  supremat^.  (Dionyi 
ia.  CS.)  So  tbonogfa  was  the  snbjeetion  of  the 
Bewani  that  they  were  expressly  prohibited  from 
nung  iron  for  any  other  parposo  bvt  agrienltnn. 
<Ptin.  H.N.  zxxi*.  14.  s.  39.)  Even  the  com- 
Bon  story  related,  that  they  were  deprived  of  the 
land  whidi  they  had  taken  from  the  Veientinea ; 
and  Niebahr  sliows  that  they  lost  all  the  territory 
whidi  the  kings  had  gained  on  the  right  bank  o£ 
the  Tiber,  and  that  thiy  did  not  recover  it  till  a 
long  time  afterwards.  He  renariu  that  we  find 
the  thir^  tribes,  which  were  estaUisbod  by 
fiervins  Tnllins,  redaoed  to  twenty  after  the  war 
with  Pwsna,  and  that  it  ippcan  dear  from  the 
lustsiy  of  the  •nbeefnent  war  with  the  Vdantinea 
that  tile  Reman  tecritoiy  did  not  then  extend 
much  beyond  the  Janieolam. 

The  Romans,  however,  did  not  long  remain 
subject  to  the  Etruscans.  After  the  conquest  of 
Rome,  Anns,  die  son  of  Pnsena,  prooeeded  to 
attadc  Alicia,  bat  waa  debated  before  the  d^ 
by  the  united  fimes  of  the  Latin  dtiea,  assisted 
by  the  Oneka  of  Omnw.  (Idr.  ii.  18 ;  Dionya. 
T.       iriL  a— 11.)    The  Etoucm  vptrnt.  In 
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consequence,  to  have  been  confined  to  thdrown 
territory  on  the  right  bank  of  the  Tiber,  and  ths 
RcHnane  to  have  availed  thenudTcs  of  the  oppw- 
tnni^  to  recover  their  iDdependence. 

The  Remans  of  a  later  age  wem  conitaatly 
reminded  of  Porsena'a  expedition  agunst  their 
city  by  the  custom  at  all  auctions  of  ofiering  for 
sale  first  the  goods  ef  kng  Porwna.  (Liv.  iL  14  ; 
Pint  PMie.  19.)  Niabnhr  conjeetnrsa,  with 
moeh  probability,  that  this  eostom  may  have 
arisen  frnn  the  drcnnutance  that,  when  the 
Romans  recovered  their  independenoe,  they  must 
have  obtained  poswsiion  of  mooMj  within  the 
dty  belonging  to  Forsen^  mun  they  pnbaUy 
aoH  by  auction. 

The  olrieot  of  PnAna^  opeditioB  agalMt  Rome 
is  Bud  to  nava  been  the  lestoiation  rf  ue  Tarquins, 
end  it  is  natoral  that  such  should  have  been  the 
belief  in  later  times,  happening,  as  the  war  did, 
within  a  year  or  two  of  tne  eetabliahment  of  the 
repoUic  But  if  audi  had  been  its  real  object,  the 
Tarqoius  most  have  been  lestond  to  Rome  on  the 
ctmqneat  of  tlw  eity.  It  isi  tharefeR^  more  natntal 
to  belieTO  that  thb  war  waa  in  reality  a  great  out- 
break of  the  Etruscan  nations,  who  meditated  the 
conquest  of  lAtinm,  and  attacked  Rome  first, 
becuue  it  was  the  fint  dty  that  lay  in  their  way. 
K.  0.  Mtiller  even  goes  so  far  in  opposition  to  the 
old  tale,  as  to  conjecture  that  it  was  Porsena,  who 
expelled  the  Tarquins  from  Rome.  {Strndier,  vol 
L  p.  122.) 

The  sepulchre  of  Porsena  at  Clasima  is  described 
at  length  by  Pliny,  who  borrowed  his  account  from 
Varro.  (H.A.xxxvi.  19.  $4.)  It  was  said  to 
have  beoi  an  enomous  qndiilatCTal  building,  each 
ride  being  three  bimdnd  fset  long,  and  fifty  feet 
high.  Within  was  an  extraordinary  labjiinth, 
and  over  the  kbyrinth  wen  fire  pyrunids,  one  at 
each  comer  and  one  in  the  middle^  each  pyramid 
being  sevnity-five  wide  at  the  base,  and  a  hundred 
and  fifty  feet  high.  These  are  ether  details  given, 
which  are  stUl  more  vronderfol,  and  it  te  evident 
that  the  building,  as  described  by  Vaim,  u  a  woifc 
of  the  imagination.  It  is  not  imposutje  that  he 
may  have  seen  some  remains  of  a  building,  which 
WAS  said  to  be  the  tomb  of  Pwsena,  and  that  he 
found  in  Etmscan  books  the  desolptiai  which 
he  haagivw. 

(Reapeeting  Aa  aapddua  of  Pmana,  aaa 
Mnller,  EHrmktTt  nL  iiL  p.  324,  Ac,  and  Le- 
tronne,  AmtaLd^Tiua.  arvk.  1829,  p. 391  ; end 
respecting  the  history  of  Porsena  in  general,  see 
Niebahr,  Hid.  of  Roue,  voL  i.  pp.  541—551,  and 
Arnold,  Hid.  of  Some,  vol  i.  pp.  126—127.) 

PORTHA'ON  (UopeJmf).  1.  A  son  of  Agenot 
and  Epicasts,  was  king  of  Plenron  and  Calydon  ia 
Aetolia,  and  married  to  Earyte,  b^  whom  he  be- 
came the  fiither  of  Oenetis,  Agnus,  Aleathons, 
Melas,  LeQeopen^  and  Sterope.  (Horn.  IL  xiv. 
1 18,  &e. ;  Apdlod.  L  7.  §  7,  Act  Pans.  iv.  86. 9 1, 
TLS<L88,21.S7;H7gIn.  Ai.178.)  Itahoold 
be  obaenad  that  hu  name  k  ■umethaea  writtoi 
Poitheus  ^Heyne  ad  Apettoi.  Lo.\  and  tmdertbn 
name  he  u  mentioned  by  Antanios  Idboidk  (3) 
who  caUs  him  a  son  of  Aks. 

2.  A  son  of  Periphetea.  (Pans,  vitl  34.)  [1*8.] 

PORTICA'NUS.  [OxYCAWwa] 

PORTU'NUS  or  PORTUMNUS.  tba  pro- 
tecting genhu  ef  hathoura  among  the  Bomana, 
He  waa  inTokad  to  grant  a  happy  lotoni  fioM  a 
jvjtgs,  Hanea  a  tempk  waa  elected  to  Una  Nt 
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thf  port  of  the  Tibar,  from  whence  the  toad  de- 
wwaAti  to  the  port  of  Oitu.  At  hb  temple  an 
rnimul  feetivm],  the  Portualk,  «*■  eelehnMd  on 
the  17th  of  Angwt.  (Vuid,  Ik  Limg.  Lot.  n.  19 ; 
Amoh.  iii.  23  ;  Cic  <fe  Nat.  Dtor.  ii.  26  ;  Vii^. 
Am,  T.  241.)  He  wu  repreientod  with  i  key  in 
hilt  hand,  porftn  MweU  tmforta  •igmfyinr  &  place 
which  can  be  doeed.  At  the  time  wneo  the 
Romans  became  bmiliir  with  Gieek  mythology, 
Portunua  wh  identified  with  the  Oneic  PaliKmon 
(Peatu, «.  e.  J^vtmmt  p.  343,  od.  M&Uer ;  comp. 
Palaimon.}  [L.  S.] 

PORUS  (lU^t),  the  Oreek  fonn  of  the  name 
of  two  Indian  kings  at  the  period  <rf  Alexander's 
invarion.  "BMrn  (Aw  oOs  /adfaa,  toI.  L  pi  91) 
eonaidets  it  to  be  a  conuption  the  Saiucrit 
**  Yamaha,"  which  ugnifies  a  hero. 

1.  King  of  the  Indian  fHorincea  east  of  the 
river  Hydaapes,  whidi  appean  to  have  formed  the 
boundaiT'  of  his  doninwns  on  the  west  It  was 
here,  aecordirwly,  that  ha  pnpaied  to  meet  the  in- 
vadei^  andf  w  fmm  fiiDowing  the  ezanii^  of 
IWIn  and  AMsans,  had  sent  embasmea  of 
snhniasion  to  Alennder,  he  assembled  a  large 
army,  with  which  he  occupied  the  left  hank  of  the 
river.  On  the  arrival  of  the  king  on  the  opposito 
side,  the  foroHof  Ponis,BDd  especially  hiielephaats 
(men  than  300  in  number),  presented  so  Earnddable 
an  aspect  that  Alexander  ^d  not  ventan  toattempt 
the  poas^e  in  the  bee  of  them,  bat  aoa|^t  by 
debiy,  and  by  repeated  feigned  attempts  at  crossing, 
to  lull  the  vigilance  of  the  Indian  monatch  into 
aecarity.  Tliese  davke.  were  partly  successfiil, 
and  at  length  Alasando;  leaving  Cratems  with 
the  nun  body  of  Us  amy  encamped  opposite  to 
Porus,  effected  the  passage  of  the  river  himself, 
about  150  stadia  higner  up,  with  a  force  of  6000 
foot  and  5000  horse.  Pons  immediatoly  despatofaed 
bis  Sim,  with  a  select  body  of  cavalry,  to  check  the 
nareh  of  the  invaders,  while  be  hhuself  followed 
with  aU  hia  beat  tnapa.  Hie  batUe  that  anaoed* 
waa  one  of  the  most  severely  eontaatad  which 
oecuned  during  thowhole  of  Alexander^  campaigns. 
Poms  dispbyM  much  skill  and  judgment  in  ^ 
disposition  of  his  forces,  but  bis  schemes  were 
baffled  by  the  superior  generalship  of  his  adversary, 
and  his  whole  army  at  length  thrown  into  con- 
Man.  8(31  the  Indbn  Jung  maintained  his 
gcoond,  and  it  was  not  till  the  tnmps  aroond  him 
ware  ntteriy  routed,  and  he  himself  severely 
wounded  in  the  shoulder,  that  he  consented  to  quit 
the  field.  Alexander  was  strack  with  his  coursge, 
and  sent  emissaries  in  pursuit  of  him  to  asaote 
him  of  safety.  Hereupon  Poms  snrrendarDd,  and 
waa  conducted  to  the  conqueror,  of  wbmn  he 
proudly  demanded  to  be  treated  in  a  manner 
worthy  of  a  king.  This  magnanimity  at  once  con- 
ciliated the  &vour  of  Alexander,  who  received  him 
with  the  Dtmost  honour,  and  not  only  restored  U 
him  his  dominioBa,  but  incnased  them  by  huge 
■waarions  of  tsnilMy.  (Airian,  AmA.  v.  8,  9 — 
19, 20,21 ;  Cart  viii.  IS,  14 ;  IMod.  xviL  87— 89  i 
Pint.  AUm.  60;  Justin.  zH.  8 1  Strab.  xv.  pp.  686, 
091,  698.) 


*  It  waa  fought,  according  to  Arriaa,  in  the 
nwodi  of  Monychion,  in  the  aiehonsh^  Hqa- 
mon.  La.  April  oc May,  B.o.  836:  bat thia  date  ia 
•nbject  to  many  difficulties.  (See  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol  ii.  pk  158  ;  Droysen,  GesoL  AImk.  pi  400,  noto ; 
nd  ThidwBll^  Grases,  vd.  vii.  p.  23,  note.) 


From  this  time  Poms  became  firmly  attadied  to 
his  generous  conqoetor.  He  aeeompamed  Alex- 
ander on  his  ezpeditton  against  the  aeigfabaanag 
Indian  tiibea ;  mtt  after  h%  had  cmaaed  the  Aea- 
aines,  waa  sent  back  to  his  own  territory  to  raise  aa 
additional  force,  with  which  he  rejoined  the  king 
at  Snngala,  and  rendered  him  effsctive  aaaatanee 
ajrainst  the  Cathacana,  a  tribe  with  whom  bo  bin- 
■elf  was  previously  on  terms  of  hostility.  He 
subsequently  accompanied  Alexander  with  an 
auxiliary  force  as  Gir  as  the  banks  of  the  Hypbasis, 
and  after  his  return  contributed  actively  to  the 
equipment  of  his  fleet.  For  these  aervicea  be  was 
rewarded  by  the  king  with  the  govemucDt  of  the 
whole  region  Irom  the  Hydaapea  to  tha  HyIAHui^^ 
indnding,  it  is  said,  seven  nations,  and  ahm  tw« 
thousand  cities.  (Arrian,  AmA.  v.  33,  34,  39, 
vi  2  ;  Cttft.  ix.  3.  3-  f  33;  Diod.xviL  98.) 
These  dominions  he  continued  to  h^  nnmideated 
until  the  death  of  Alexander,  and  was  allowed  to 
retain  thnn  (i^pamitiy  with  the  title  of  king)  in 
the  division  of  the  prorincaa  aftat  tiiat  event,  aa 
wall  as  in  the  aabaaqnant  partition  at  Tripaiadmsn^ 
B.  c.  331 .  ProbaUy  the  gmerals  woe  aware  how 
difficult  it  would  have  been  to  dispossess  him. 
Endf  mus,  however,  who  had  been  left  in  command 
of  the  Macedonian  troopa  in  the  adjaoant  province, 
was  abb  to  decoy  Ponii  into  hii  power,  and 
treacberoaaly  pot  Bin  to  daath.  (IMod.  xviii.  S, 
xix.  14 ;  Cut  z.  1.  §  SO ;  Atrian,  op.  Pkot  f. 
72,  a.) 

We  are  told  that  Porus  was  a  man  of  gi^Bitie 
stature — not  lass  than  five  eoUto  ha  height }  and 
his  psrsond  stmwtli  and  prawaaa  in  war  ware  not 
less  conspicnooa  than  bis  valour. 

2.  Another  Indian  monarch  who,  at  the  time  of 
Alexander's  expedition,  ruled  over  the  district 
termed  Oandaris,  east  of  the  rivar  Hydiaotea.  He 
waa  a  cousin  of  tiie  preceding,  but  on  hostile  leims 
with  him,  which  led  him  on  tlie  aponaeh  of  Alex- 
ander to  ceitrt  the  allianea  of  the  Haeadoidaa 
king,  and  to  send  envoys  with  offers  of  sabmiMioa 
to  the  invadtf,  both  befon  and  after  the  doGsat  of 
Porus.  But  on  learning  the  favour  with  which 
his  kinsman  had  been  treated  by  Alexander,  be 
became  alanned  for  his  own  safety,  and  fled  on 
the  abroach  of  the  eonqnoror.  His  doniniOBs 
wen  Bubdned  1^  Htphaeation,  and  anoand  to 
tboae  of  his  kinsman.  (Airian.  AmA  t  90,  SI ; 
Stnb.  XV.  PL  699.)  [E.  H.  R] 

POSCA,  M.  PINAHIUS,  pmetoi  ae.  181, 
obtained  Sardinia  aa  his  {xovinee.  He  crossed 
over  to  Corsica,  and  put  down  an  insurrection  iu 
that  island,  and  on  his  re  tarn  to  Sardinia  carried 
on  war  with  snceess  agunst  the  Ilisnsaa,  •  people 
who  had  not  hitherto  been  eomrietdy  anbdned. 
(Liv.  zL  18,25,34).  Cicero  speaks  of  a  M.  Pina- 
rins  Ruioa,  who  l«oaght  fnirard  a  lex  annalis, 
which  was  opoooed  by  M.  Servilim  (da  Orai.  ii. 
65),  but  as  ^  PinarioB  Raaea  ia  not  nantimed 
elsewhere,  it  has  been  eotijsctnred  that  we  ought 
to  read  Poeca  instead. 

P08EIDIPPU8  or  POSIDIPPUS  (n«™l«»^. 
Tot,  non'Smof,  both  fonn*  are  firand  in  MSS. ; 
the  inscription  on  the  statue  in  the  Vatican  given 
the  fotnier).  1.  An  Athenian  eonie  poet  af  the 
Maw  Comedy,  wna  the  am  of  CynisoM,  md  a 
native  of  CasaandtHa  in  Macedonia.  HaUsmof 
the  MX  who  are  mentioned  by  the  anonymona 
writer  on  Comedy  (p.  xxs.)  as  the  most  celebcnted 
poeU  of  the  New  CMnedy.   In  tina^  ha  was  the 
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*bMt  not  only  of  theaeux,1nit  of  ill  tbepoetaof  lh« 
New  CaamAy.  He  begiin  to  exhibit  dninu  in 
th>  third  jeu  after  the  death  of  Menander,  that  ia, 
,in  OL  132L  8,  B.C  289,  m  that  Us  time  Ma  joat 
«t  tba  em  in  Gndc  lilaniy  hutt^  which  ta 
nariud  }tj  the  •ooaanon  of  Ptolemy  niDadelphu. 
(Soid.  I.  V. ;  CtintOD,  F.  H.  toL  u.  k  o.  and  p.  iL) 

Of  the  oTonta  of  the  poet'a  life  nothing  ia  Icnown ; 
bat  hia  portnit  ia  preaerred  to  va  in  the  beautiful 
aitting  atatoe  in  the  Valiau,  which,  with  the 
■ceoMpiaying  atatoe  of  Menai^er,  i*  esteemed  by 
T^n«hunn  aod  othen  u  anwng  the  fineat 
worka  of  Greek  acnlpture  which  have  come  down 
to  na.  (Viaconti,  Mm*.  Pio-CUm.  roL  itL  pp.  16 
— 21  ;  'Wioi!ktlToma,VorlaufiffaAbiaadttmg,e.\r, 
%  126 ;  aee  alao  the  deacrmtiui  by  Schl^l,  quoted 
under  HsNANon,  Vol  11.  p.  lOSl,  b.) 

Atheaaena  (zir.  652,  d.)  mentimia  a  letter  of 
the  oomtc  poel  and  grammarian,  Lyaceaa  of  Samoa, 
to  Poaeidif^B. 

In  hia  lasgaage,  Moneke  (p.  484}  haa  detected 
aome  new  worda,  and  old  wiirda  in  new  Kniea, 
totally  unknown  to  the  beat  Attic  writer*. 

Accoiding  to  Soidat,  he  wrote  forty  playt,  of 
-vdiich  the  (oUowing  dghteen  titlea  are  preaerred  : 
'AjvCXjmr,  'AnKXmpAr^  FoAifnit,  Aif/torcu, 

*piS*s,  KwTo^tpifiMrot,  Vlipfxi^,  '0)toun,  UtulStoy, 
IlopmtoaK6Sf  UtTpo^i,  ^lA^iro^i,  ^iKtnrAntp, 
Xopdtmwai.  The  extant  fngmenta  of  theae  playi 
are  not  aofficient  to  enable  us  to  form  an  accnrate 
judgment  of  the  poet'a  atyle  ;  bat  it  seems,  from 
the  titles,  that  aome  of  hia  plays  were  of  a  licenUona 
diaiaeter.  Gelltna  (iL  23)  mentiona  him  among 
the  Greek  cmnediana  who  were  imitated  by  the 
Latin  poet*.  (Fabrio.  BiU.  Oraec  vol.  ii.  pp.  489, 
4M  ;  Habeka,  Fng.  Ctm.  Onm.  toL  L  ppi  482 
— 484,nLiT.n518— S28,ad.MiDor,  pp.  1141 
—1149.) 

%  An  epgnmsatie  poet,  who  was  probaUy  a 
dUfaient  peiMD  from  ue  oouic  poet,  since  he  is 
nentitHied  with  the  antella^oa  i  twtypamiarcypd- 
^  (SchoL  H  Apofi.  Mod.  i  I2S9).  He  seema, 
iMnrever,  to  have  lived  about  the  same  time  aa  the 
oaii^  p«>e^  since  Zeno  and  Clean  thee,  who  won 
csnten^Maiy  with  the  latter,  are  mentioned  in  on 
of  his  apigiinw  (No.  1 1 X  "^d  anoUier  epigram  (No. 
21)  k  i^oo  the  templa  which  Ptolemy  Philadet^hna 
eracted  in  bonovi  of  hia  nater  and  wife  ArnnoC 
[AanNOs].  He  ia  serenJ  timea  referred  to  by 
Athanaeoa,  Stephaana  Bynntinna^  and  the  gram- 
■arisn;  Hia  epignms  fbmed  apart  of  the  flbr- 
iaarf  Mdoagefy  who  a^wai*  to  mention  him 
«s  a  Sdlian  (/Voosbb.  45, 46) ;  and  twenty-two 
of  then  are  preaerred  in  the  Greek  Anthology; 
but  ootne  of  these  are  alao  aacribed  to  Asclepiadea 
and  CallmuKhna.  One  of  his  epigtanu,  tluU  on 
the  atatae  of  Opportanity  by  Lyaippoa  (No.  13), 
is  imUalad  by  Aosoniss  12.) 

AtbeMWU  (xiii.  p.  596,  &)  qnotea  the  AiOiinrla 
of  Poaridippns,  and  elaewhere  hia  'Aowria,  which 
aeem  to  hare  been  epe  poema,  and  which  Schweig- 
hioaer  is  probably  right  in  referring  to  the  anthor 
«f  the  epuiama.  (Brun^  Aw^  roLii.  pp.46, 
51,  £28  :  Jacoba,  ^ndi  Graee.  roL  iL  pp.  46—52, 
tcL  xitL  pp.  942,  948;  Abric.  BM.  Grmc 
tcL  ir.  p.  493.) 

S.  An  historian,  who  wrote  a  work  respecting 
Gnidaa,«hidi  contained  sereral  particulars  respect- 
fa*  UwVenns  of  Pnzitelei.  (Cl«m.Akx./>MfraK. 
|ip.l0,17i  Anrt.n.18.)  Ua  ia  abo  dtad  V 
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Txetzea,  who  cmiclndea  bis  quotation  with  an 
epigram  by  Poaeidippus  {ChU,  riL  144).  Fran 
thia  and  other  drcnmatanees  it  appears  rery  pro- 
bable that  this  hiatorian  waa  the  ssme  person  as 
the  epigrammatisL  (Toasins,  de  HUL  Grwc.  p.  49 1, 
ed.  WesteimannX  [P-  S.] 

POSEIDON  {nootOmv),  the  god  of  the  Hedi- 
temnean  scs.  His  name  seems  to  be  connected 
with  irrfror,  trirros  and  ror^i,  according  to 
which  he  it  the  god  of  the  floid  element  (MiUler, 
ProUg.  pb  290.)  He  waa  a  son  of  Cronoa  and 
Rhea  (whence  iw  ia  called  KpAvios  and  by  Latin 
poeU  Satmrmm^  Pind.  Of:  tL  48  ;  Virg.  Am.  r. 
799.)  He  was  acoordin^y  a  brothel  of  Zens, 
Hades,  Hera,  Hestia  and  Demeter,  and  it  was  de- 
termined by  lot  that  he  should  rule  over  the  aea. 
(Horn.  IL  xiT.  156,  xr.  187,  fta;  Hea.  Theog. 
456.)  Like  his  brothera  and  aiater^  he  was,  after 
hia  birth,  swallowed  by  liis  fiUher  Cronos,  bat 
thrown  up  again.  (Apollod.  i.  1.  §  5,  2.  1 1.) 
According  to  others,  he  wat  concealed  1^  lUtea, 
after  his  birth,  among  a  flock  of  Iambs,  and  his 
mother  pretended  to  hare  given  birth  to  a  yonng 
horse,  which  she  gare  to  Cronoa  to  devour,  A 
well  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Mantineia,  where  this 
is  said  to  have  b^pened,  was  believed,  from  this 
dicnmstance,  to  have  dtoired  the  name  of  the 
Ufflb's  Wen,"  or  Am&  (Pau.  viiL  8.  §  2.)  Ao- 
Gording  to  Tieties  (od  Lj/copk.  644)  the  nurae  of 
Poseidon  bore  the  name  of  Ame ;  when  Cronos 
aearched  afier  his  aon,  Ame  is  said  to  hare  de- 
clared that  she  knew  not  where  he  was,  and  fn»B 
her  the  town  of  Ame  wu  believed  to  have  receired 
its  name.  According  to  othera,  aguDf  he  was 
brought  op  by  the  Telchines  at  the  request  of 
Rhea,  (Diod.  r.  55.)  In  the  earliest  poems,  Po- 
seidon is  described  aa  indeed  eqoal  to  Zeua  in 
dignift,  bnt  weaker.  (Horn. /£.  viii.  210,  zr.  165. 
186,  209  ;  oompL  xiii.  355,  Od.  xiil  14&.)  Henea 
we  find  him  angi^  when  Zeua,  by  haughty  words, 
attraipts  to  intimidate  him ;  nay,  ne  even  threatras 
his  mightier  brother,  and  once  he  conqtired  with 
Hera  and  Athena  to  put  him  into  chuna  (Horn. 
IL  XV.  176,  &&,  212,  Ac. ;  camp.  i.  400.)  ;  but,  on 
the  other  kind,  we  also  find  hiinyiBlding  and 
snbmiinTC  to  Zens  (viii.  440).  The  palace  of 
Poaeidon  waa  in  the  depth  of  the  aea  near  AapM 
in  Euboea  (xiiL  21;  Od.  r.  881X  vhera  he-kep( 
his  horaea  with  braxen  hoofs  and  golden  -  manes. 
With  these  horses  he  rides  in  a  chariot  over  the 
waves  of  the  sea,  which  become  smooth  aa  he 
pnachea,  and  the  nonatan  of  tha  deq»  recMnita 
Dim  and  play  around  hn  chariot  (Azib.27, 
eomp.  Virg.  AtK.  t.  817,  &c  L  147;  Apolloib 
Rhod.  iiL  1240,  Ac)  GenonUly  he  hinuelf  put 
hia  hotaca  to  hia  chariot,  but  aometimes  he  was 
aaaisted  by  Amphitrite.  (ApoUon.  Rhod.  L  1158, 
ir.  1 325 ;  Enrip.  ndrom.  1 0 II ;  Virg.  Aen.  r.  81 7.) 
But  although  he  generally  dwelt  in  tlie  aea,still  he 
alao  i^peara  in  Olympua  in  the  aasembly  of  ttia 
gods.  (H«n.  IL  viiL  440,  xiiL  44,  352,  xt.  161, 
190,  XX.  13.)  Poeeidon  in  conjunction  with 
ApoUoissaid  to  have  buHt  the  w^b  of  Troy  for 
Laomedoo  (fii.452;  Bfmp.Aitditim.  I014),whettM 
Troy  is  cmled  Ki^tmaa  Pergema  (Neptunus  and 
Poseidon  being  identified,  Ov.  FawL  L  526,  Henid. 
iiL  151;  comp^  Virs.  A«k.  vL  810.)  Accordingly, 
although  ha  was  otherwise  well  dimeed  tomda 
the  Greeks,  yet  be  was  jeafens  ute  wall  whidi 
the  Oreeka  btiilt  anMud  tbnr  own  ahipa,  and  bo 
lamented  the  in^orioas  manner  in  which  tha  wafla 
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•noted  Inr  biiiwir  MI  bjr  the  hudi  «r  UwGre^s. 
(Ham.  iC  xU.  17, 28,  Ac)  When  Peeridoi  ud 
ApeUo  had  tnflt  the  walli  ot  Tn^,  Laomedon 
t^naed  to  gire  them  ihe  reward  which  Had  been 
■tipokted,  and  evea  dinniued  them  with  threats 
(xxL  443)  t  bat  Poieidtni  lest  a  marine  montter, 
iHuch  was  oo  the  point  of  deTooriog  Laomedon 
daqgliter,whaD  it  was  killed  by  Heradet.  (Apollod. 
a  6  it.)  For  tUa  nuon  Ponidon  like  Hem 
bore  aa  implacable  hatred  agaijut  the  Trajan**  from 
■wkiA  sot  mo  Aeseaa  wai  azeeptad  (Hom.  II. 
XT.  te.  t  eompi  Viig..^  v.  810;  n.  zxi. 
469^  xriv.  26,  sx.  S12,  Ac-X  aod  took  an  active 
part  in  tha  war  againtt  Troy,  in  which  he  tided 
vith  the  Gnaka,  aometimea  witneMiiifthe  conteat 
u  n  ipartalar  ftom  the  hetgfata  of  Thnee,  and 
■cawtlmM  intaifmng  in  petion,  aatoming  the  ap- 
peannee  of  a  mortal  hen  and  encootaging  the 
Greeks  while  Zeus  &Tonred  the  Trojana.  {IL 
adii.  12,  Ac,  44,  209,  851,  357,  677,  xir. 
136,  SIO.)  When  Zena  permitted  the  gods  to 
aiaist  whichever  partjtheypleaied,  Poteidon  joia- 
ing  the  Qieeki,  took  part  in  the  war,  and  cauied 
the  earth  to  tremble ;  he  was  opposed  by  Apollo, 
who,  howerer,  did  not  like  to  fight  against  bit 
uncle.  (A  zx.  23,  34,  57,  67,  xxL  436,  &c) 
Id  the  Odyea^,  Poison  appean  hostile  to 
Odynena,  vhon  he  pnvanti  from  letnrning  hcmie 
ki  conaeqaeooa  of  hu  having  blinded  Polyphemua, 
a  son  of  Poseidon  by  the  nymph  Thoon.  (Horn. 
CU.  L  20,  68,  v.  286,  ftc,  366,  423,  xi.  101, 
Ac  dii.  125 ;  Ov.  IVisL  i  2.  9.) 

Being  the  ruler  of  the  sea  (the  Mediterranean), 
he  is  described  as  gathering  dmids  and  calling  forth 
Btona^  bat  It  toe  Mme  ha  haa  it  In  hia  powvr  to 
mat  a  suceasful  Toyaga  and  »ve  thoae  who  are 
in  danger,  and  all  other  marine  diviaities  are  8nb> 
jeet  to  hink  As  the  sea  inrronnds  and  holds  the 
auth,  he  himself  is  described  as  the  god  who 
holds  the  earth  (vwifoxn),  and  who  has  it  in  his 

E>wer  to  shake  the  earth  {-tnaiyfimn,  Kimrrifp  Tat). 
•  farther  r^aided  aa  the  creator  of  the 
hone,  and  was  accordingly  bdieved  to  have  Unght 
men  the  art  of  managing  horses  by  the  bridle,  and 
to  hare  been  the  originator  and  protector  of  horse 
nces.  (Hon.il.xxiii.307,584;  I^d./yi.Ti.50; 
Soph.  OU.  OeL  712,  Ac)  Henoa  he  was  alio 
npnWilad  on  horseback,  or  riding  in  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  or  four  hones,  and  is  designated  by 
the  epithots  Trrwt, IvTcios,  or  TwwMi  dra{.  (Pans. 
L  30.  S  4,  viii.  25.  §  6,  tL  20.  8  8,  viii,  37.  §  7  j 
Enrip.  Pkoen.  1707  j  comp.  Lir.  L  9,  where  he  is 
called  e^putUr.)  In  consequence  of  his  connection 
with  ^e  honie,  be  was  raarded  as  the  friend  of 
chaiiotean  (Pind.  Ot.  i.  63,  &c. ;  Tietz.  ad  L90. 
156),  and  he  even  metamorphosed  himself  into  a 
hone,  for  the  purpose  of  deceiving  Demoter,  The 
conunm  tradition  about  Poseidon  creating  the 
bone  is  as  follows:  — when  Poseidon  and  Athena 
diqiated  as  to  which  of  them  shonld  give  the  name 
to  the  ca^tal  of  Attica,  the  gods  draded,  that  it 
should  r«»tvo  its  name  frnn  htm  who  shonld 
beatow  npoli  man  the  most  useful  gifL  Poseidon 
then  created  the  hone,  and  Athena  called  forth 
the  olive  tree,  for  which  the  honour  was  conferred 
upon  her.  (Sorv.  ad.  Tirg.  Georp.  i  12:)  Accord- 
ing to  triers,  however,  Poseidon  did  not  create 
the  horse  in  Attica,  but  in  Thestaly,  where  he 
also  gava  the  fiunons  hoiaea  to  Peleos.  (Lncan, 
PiM  iL  896.  &C.;  Hon.  A.  zziii.  377;  ApoUod. 
«.  llL|8.) 


The  symbol  of  Poaeidon'^  power  was  the  trident* 
or  a  ^ear  with  thnt  pinnta,  with  wbidi  ha  need  to 
sbatlor  rocks,  to  call  forth  or  snbdne  storms,  to 
shake  the  earth,  and  the  like.  Herodotus  (iL  50,  iv. 
188)  states,  that  die  name  and  worship  of  Poseidon 
was  imported  to  the  Oreeki  from  Libya,  bnt  he 
was  probably  a  divinity  of  Pelasgian  origin,  and 
origiruilly  a  personification  <£  tbe  fertilising  power 
of  water,  from  which  the  tcansttion  to  regarding 
him  aa  the  god  of  the  aea  was  not  dilEeult.  It  ia 
a  remaAable  circumstance  that  in  the  legends 
about  this  divinity  then  an  many  in  whicJi  he  is 
said  to  have  disputed  the  possesuon  of  certain 
countries  with  other  gods.  Thus,  in  order  to  take 
possession  of  Attica,  ne  thratt  his  trident  into  the 
growtd  on  the  aenpcdia,  where  a  wdl  of  sea-water 
was  thNeby  eallao  fiirth ;  bnt  Adiena  created 
the  olive  tree,  and  the  two  divinitiea  dispoted, 
until  tbe  gods  assigned  Attica  to  Athena.  Poseidon, 
indignant  at  thia,  caused  the  country  to  be  in- 
undated. (Herod,  viii.  55 ;  Apc^od.  iiL  14.  {  1  : 
PauB.  i.  24  .  8  3,  &c  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  164.)  With 
Athona  he  also  disputed  the  possession  of  Troesene, 
and  at  the  command  of  Zens  he  shared  the  plaes 
with  her.  (Paus.  ii.  30.  $  6  )  With  Helios  he 
disputed  the  sovereignty  of  Corinth,  which  along 
with  the  isthmus  was  adjudged  to  him,  while  Hdios 
received  the  acn^Us.  (ii.  1.  §  6.)  With  Hera  be 
disputed  the  possession  of  Argolis,  which  was  ad- 
judged to  tbe  former  by  Inachns,  Cephissus,  and 
Astarion,  in  consequence  of  which  Poseidon  cnused 
the  riven  of  these  rivo-gods  to  be  dried  op.  (iu  1 5. 
§  5,  22.  8  5  ;  Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  4.)  With  Zena, 
hutly,  he  disputed  the  possession  of  A^na,  aod 
irith  Dionyna  that  of  Naxoa.  (HuL  Sumptm. 
iz.  6.)  At  one  Umo  Ddphi  belonged  to  him  in 
common  with  Oe,  bnt  Apwlo  gave  him  Calaoria  an 
a  compensation  for  it,  (Pans.  ii.  33.  §  2, 
$  3;  Apollon.  Hhod.  iil  1243,  with  theSchoL) 

The  following  legends  also  deserve  to  be  nm- 
tioned.  In  conjunction  vrith  Zeus  be  fbnriif 
against  Cronos  and  the  Titans  ( Apoflod.  i.  2.  $1), 
and  in  the  contest  vrith  the  Giants  be  porraed 
Polybotes  across  the  sea  as  fitr  as  Coa,  and  thtta 
killed  him  by  tl;rowing  the  island  upon  him. 
(Apollod.  L  6.  8  3;  Paus.  12.  $4.)  He  farther 
emshed  tbe  Centann  whan  they  wen  pursued  by 
Hendea,  under  a  mountain  in  Lencosia,  the 
idand  of  the  Seirens.  (Apollod.  iL  5.  8  4.)  Ha 
sued  together  with  Zeus  tat  the  han^  of  Theria, 
but  he  withdrew  when  Themis  prophesied  that  tho 
■on  of  Thetis  would  be  greater  than  his  father. 
(Apollod.  iii.  13.$  5;  Taeti.arfZ4<al7A.)  When 
Ares  had  been  cai^t  in  the  wonderfnl  net  by 
Hephaestua,  the  latter  set  him  ftne  at  the  request 
of  Poseidon  (Hom.  Od.  viii  344,  Ac. ),  but  Poseidon 
afterwards  brought  a  charge  against  Ares  befcn 
the  Areiopagns,  for  having  killed  his  son  Halir. 
rhothius.  (Apollod.  iii.  14.  g  2.)  At  the  request 
of  Hinoa,  king  of  Crete,  Poaridoa  caaaed  a  bull  to 
rise  from  the  sea,  whidi  the  king  promised  to  mmtI- 
fice ;  but  when  Hinoa  tnacheronsly  concealed  tha 
animal  among  a  herd  of  oxen,  tbe  god  puniahed 
Minos  by  causing  hu  daughter  PasiphaS  to  fall  In 
love  wiUi  the  bnlL  (Apollod.  iii.  1.  §  3,  ftc) 
Peridymmn^  who  was  either  a  son  or  a  grandson 
of  Poseidon,  received  from  him  the  power  of  a>- 
euming  vaiioos  forma,  (i.  9.  8  S,  iii  6.  8  8.) 

Poseidon  waa  married  to  Amphitrite,  by  whom 
he  had  three  children,  Triton,  Rhode,  and  Ben- 
thaiieTBa  (Hea.  Z%>«9;  980 ;  ApoUod.  L  4.§«^ 
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13.  IS.  §  4) ;  bat  he  bad  bende*  a  rut  mmnlMr  «f 
chUdm  oOuK  drmiitiM  and  morta]  women. 
Be  ia  nuotMUwd  hy  a  Tarietf  of  lumaaies,  either 
in  aDariim  to  the  may  legendi  related  aboot  hin^ 
or  ta  hk  natara  at  the  jBod  of  the  ua.  His  wor- 
aUp  artanded  om  all  Oreaoe  and  loatheni  Italyt 
brt  ha  waa  man  Mpadaltyimnd  in  Pelopon- 
maM  (which  b  henoe  caDed  elnpif^  neraSmu) 
and  in  the  Ioqig  coatt  towni.  The  aoificea  ofierad 
to  him  gentiaOj  eonaiited  of  bkck  and  white 
baDs  (Hon.  M.  iiL  6,  A  zz.  404;  Find.  OL  xin. 
98 ;  Viig;  Am.  387) ;  hot  wild  boars  and  laiM 
wtn  abe  Mcrifioed  te  him.  (Horn.  Od.  xL  ISO, 
fte,  niD.3771  ViiB.^M.ia.]19.)  InAigolia 
hridbd  binaa  were  thrown  into  the  well  Deine  as 
a  nerifica  to  him  (Pane  viii.  7.  S  2),  *nd  hona 
and  chariot  noes  were  held  in  hia  honour  on  the 
Corinthian  iatbmnt.  (Pind.  Nm.  t.  66,  Ac)  The 
Paaionkt  or  the  festiTsl  «f  all  the  loniana  near 
Ibola,  waa  edebiatad  in  hononr  of  Poawdon. 
(Hand.  L  14&)  In  worfca  of  art,  PoeMdon  ma; 
te  neogmMd  by  hia  attiibatea,  the  dolphin, 
tha  hone,  or  the  trident  (Pane.  x.  86.  S  4X  ud  be 
waa  frequently  repraentad  in  gronpa  along  with 
AmpUtrite,  Tritont,  Nenida,  dol^dne,  the  Dioa- 
cari,  Paiaemon,  P^aau,  Bellmpfiontet,  Thalaan, 
Ibo,  and  Oakna.  (I^aa.  iL  1.  g  7.)  Hi*  figure 
doaa  not  praent  the  m^ieidfl  cum  which  chaiac- 
tcriaei  hia  brother  Zens ;  bat  as  the  state  of  the  sea 
ia  TBiying,  so  also  b  the  god  represented  scoDe- 
tiaiea  in  Tiolmt  agitatini,  and  somedmet  in  a  state 
of  Mpoeew  (Hbrt.  MfOoL  BOdmh.  L  p.  S6.}  It 
naat  be  obewred  that  the  Boaana  Identified 
Paaridan  wlA  tksir  own  Nmtams,  and  that  «e- 
cmdin^y  *^  attribalea  bauoging  to  the  fonner 
are  conatantlj  txansfitrred  by  the  Idtin  poets  to 
tiio  latter.  [L.  S.] 

POSEIDO'XIUS  (noffwiWiotXftdistingai^ 
Stne  phitoaopher,  was  a  ntare  of  Apamma  in 
Syria  (Stnb.  xiT.p.  968,  xri.  ^  1098;  Sodas, 
«.  «L  Van^y  H«  wM  colled  sMnetimtt  the 
^jHMHoa,  from  his  InrthplBee,  sometimes  the  Rkoi- 
iam,  from  the  [dace  where  he  taoeht  (Lndan, 
JUwreb.  vol.  iii.  p.  32S;  Athen.  vi.  p.  252,  e.)  He 
waa  also  known  by  the  surname  'MK-^s  (Said. 
L  6)l  The  data  of  his  birth  is  not  known  witii  any 
fiiMlneas ;  bnt  he  waa  a  dieoiple  of  Panaetins  and 
BCdateaiporaiTof  PompeinsanKSoero.  Athenaens 
(zii  p.  A49,  e.),  by  a  great  mistake,  mentions 
Poemdaoins  instead  of  Panaetins  as  the  companion 
ef  Semo  Africanns  on  his  embaaqr  to  Egypt. 
Baewhere  (zir.  p.  657)  he  talka  of  idm  as  a  con- 
tawKBiy  of  Stnbo,  misandamlanding  a  passage 
of  uw  kttar  (zn.  p.  1098),  whate  the  ezpression 
ao^  "ifimi^  in  an  anther  who  quotes  from  so  many 
writais  of  difimot  ages,  may  Tory  wdl  be  under- 
atood  of  ana  who  pcweded  him  bat  a  short  time. 
Vosnoa  sappoeas  that  the  old  age  of  Poteidmuus 
WKj  hara  omnddad  witb  the  ehiUhood  of  Stnho. 
The  m^mition  Is  not  neeeamiy.  Aa  Puiaetiua 
died  in  &  c.  1 12,  and  Poseidonios  came  to  Rome 
ia  the  consolahip  of  M-Mareellus  (b.c  51),  and 
aceotding  to  Lucian  {L  e.)  reached  the  age  of  84 
years,  b.c.  ISS  is  probaUy  not  fkr  from  the  date 
of  tho  birth  of  Poseidoniiu. 

PbaeidaoiBS,  karliw  Syria,  betook  himself  to 
Athens,  aad  became  the  disciple  of  Panaetins,  and 
never  ratamed  to  his  natire  country.  (Suid.  L  e. ; 
Gc  d»  Cff.  m.  2,  Tvx.  D^.  t.  37.)  On  the 
dsith  at  Fsnaetins  he  set  oat  on  his  tnTels,  and 
fliitviultdSfaia.   AtGbdMha  KaidlUrtyd^. 
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ohserrbg  dte  setting  of  the  •nn,Btf3 fcosohserr- 
aUona  coafiiting  the  ignorant  story  of  the  hissing 
sound  made  by  the  sun  as  it  descended  into  the 
ocean.  Hanng  collected  a  variety  of  iufbrmatiou 
cm  punta  o(  gsography  and  natural  history,  he  set 
ont  for  Italy.  Htx  was  ho  idle  on  the  Toyage, 
paying  attoition  to  the  eoorae  of  tho  winds,  rad 
ezamining  the  peenEaritiea  of  the  coosta  along 
which  he  passed.  Ho  Tinted  Simly  and  the  neq^ 
bearing  islands,  and  then  proceeded  to  DataaaUa 
and  Illyricnm  (Strab.  m.  p.  165,  ir.  p.  197,  ^ 
p^  614  ;  Vitrur.  de  ArAd.  viiL  4).  After  visiting 
Massilia,  Gallia  Nathonenna,  and  Ligntia,  ho 
Mtnmad  to  the  East,  and  fized  liis  abode  at 
Rhodea,  wbrn  ha  beeamo  the  pmrident  of  the 
Stoic  sdod.  He  also  took  a  promment  part  in  tho 
political  a&irs  of  the  repnblic,  influencing  the 
course  of  legislation,  and  among  other  offices  filling 
Uiat  of  Piytanis  (Strsb.  It.  p.  655,  tU.  p.  316^ 
He  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Botoe  in  a.  c.  86. 
With  Marine  he  became  personally  "Tf*''tf^, 
and  Plntaich  in  his  life  of  Blarius  waa  consider- 
ably indebted  to  infomution  derived  firom  him 
(Pint  Afar.  45).  Cicero,  when  he  visited  Rhodea, 
recrived  instruction  both  from  Molo  and  from 
Poseidonios  (Cic.  d»  NaL  Dear.  L  3,  d«  Ai.  L  2 1 
Pint.  CSs.  4).  Pmnpey  also  had  a  great  admiMtien 
for  Poseidonins,  and  visited  him  twice,  in  a.  c.  67 
and  62.  (StmK  zi.  p.  493 ;  Pint.  Pomp.  43 ; 
Plhi.  H.  N.  viL  81.)  To  the  occasion  of  his  first 
visit  probably  belongs  the  stwy  dut  Poomdonins, 
to  pnrent  the  disa^ointmeut  M  his  distinguished 
risitor,  thcadi  sovody  afflicted  with  Uio  gout, 
held  a  long  disconrae  on  the  topic  that  pain  is  not 
an  evil  .(Cic,  7W.  Di^  it  25).  He  •eems  to 
have  availed  hunself  of  his  acquaintance  with 
Pompey  to  gain  such  additions  as  he  could  to  hia 
geogn^ihicar  and  historical  knowledge  (Strab.  xi. 
p.  492).  In  B.  c.  51  Poaeidonius  removed  to 
Rome,  and  spears  la  have  died  soon  after.  Hewai 
sneeeeded  in  ais  school  by  his  disciple  and  grand- 
son Jason.  [Jason,  p.  556.]  Among  his  disdples 
irere  Phsnias  (Diog.  liaSrt.  vii.  41),  and  Asele- 
piodotus  (Senec.  Nat.  ii.  26,  tI  17).  Besides 
Cicero,  he  seems  to  have  bad  among  bis  hearers 
C.  VeUeius,  C.  Cotta,  Q.  Lndlius  Balbus^  and 
probably  Bntaa.  (Cie;  i3sorvi.44  ;  nnfe 

BnO.  p.  984.)  Of  Fcnpey  we  bava  abaadj 
spoken. 

Poseidonins  was  a  man  of  eztensive  and  varied 
acquiremeots  in  almost  all  departmenta  of  hnman 
knowledge.  Strabo  (zvL  p.  753)  caBs  him  dHp 
TM>  KoO"  iit'^*  iMXovi^otw  woKofMUa-nrat.  Cieem 
thought  10  highly  of  his  powers,  that  he  requested 
him  to  write  an  account  of  his  consnlshtp  (od  AU. 
iL  1 ).  As  a  physical  investigator  he  was  greatly 
saperior  to  the  Stoics  generally,  atta^ing  bimseu 
in  this  reepect  rather  to  Aristotle.  Hu  geo|(a> 
phical  and  historical  knowledge  was  very  extensive. 
Thou^  attadied  to  the  Stue  syatem,  he  was  &r 
less  dcffmatical  and  obstinate  than  die  mijori^  of 
that  school,  refusing  to  admit  a  dogma  because  it 
was  one  of  the  school,  if  it  did  not  commend  itself 
to  him  for  its  intrinsic  merits.  This  scientific  cast 
of  his  mind  Oalen  attributes  to  his  accurate  ac- 
quaintance with  geometry  (Do  Plae.  Ptai. 
iv,  p.  279,  viii.  p.  319).  His  style  of  compootion 
also  seems  to  have  been  &r  nmoved  from  the  un- 
gracefnl  stiffoess  which  was  frequently  affected  by 
Stoicwriien.  (Strabi  v.  p^  147  ;  comp.GabB,f.* 
iv,  p.  2B1»  T.  p.  296.) 
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PoMidooitu  idhcnd  to  the  dirinon  of  philoM^j 
omhI  amang  the  aitcients,  into  yAjwW,  (Aua,  and 
ikUtaHa  (Diog.'La&t.  vii.  39),  comparing  tho  fint 
to  the  blood  and  fleth  of  an  animal,  the  aecond  to 
tiie  bonei  and  noma,  the  la>t  to  the  aoaL  (Seztoi 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  rii.  19 ;  Diog.  laert  vii.  40.) 
He  recogniaed  two  pnnciplea  (dpjfol)  —  paauTe 
(matter),MulactiTe(Ood).  Hi*  phjiical  doctrines 
wen,  in  the  m^n,  uoao  of  the  Stoioa  s«tMitll7, 
thongk  ha  difihnd  from  them  in  Mnna  partieahin. 
Htf  held  that  Uie  Tacnnm  beyond  the  nnivene  wai 
not  infinite,  but  only  luge  enongh  to  allow  of  the 
Himolmtiom  of  the  unireno  (he  diecarded  the  doe- 
trine  of  ita  destnictioii  by  fin,  Phil.  Jnd.  de  Jet. 
Mmidi,  ii.  p.  497,  ed.  Mang.).  He  coniidend  the 
hearen  aa  ue  gorerning  prindide  (ri  ^yt/xmn^y) 
of  the  uniTene  (Diog.  LaerL  rii.  139.)  He  cal- 
tivated  astamomy  with  considenble  diligence,  and, 
anlike  Panae^os,  wu  a  believer  in  astrology  (Cic. 
de  Dw.  iL  43,).  Poaddoniiu  also  constructed  a 
phaataiy  madrine,  or  xmlnng  ^ere,  to  exhibit 
the  daily  mottaDa  of  the  mn,  moon  and  phuiets. 
((Sc.  de  Nat.  Z)eor.  ii.  34.)  He  infbrnd  thai  th« 
aan  ia  buger  than  the  earth,  among  other  reasons 
because  the  shadow  cast  by  the  earth  is  conical. 
(Diog.  Laert  vii.  144  ;  bhcrob.  ad  Som».  Seip. 
L  20.)  lu  greater  apparent  magnitude  as  it  aeu 
ha  attributed  to  iu  being  aeon  tknnigh  dense  and 
misty  ab,  and  supposed  that  if  m  could  see  it 
through  a  solid  wall  it  would  appear  larger  still. 
(Cleomedes,  Cyd.  7W.  ii.  p.  430.)  He  calcu- 
lated the  diameter  of  the  sun  to  be  4,000,000 
stadia,  on  the  assumption  that  the  orbit  of  the  san 
was  10,000  times  the  circumference  of  the  earth, 
and  that  it  ii  within  a  ^aca  of  400  stadia  N.  and 
&  that  the  ana  casts  no  shadow.  (Cleomedes,  i.  e. 
p.  452.)  The  distance  between  the  earth  and  the 
aun  he  set  down  at  abore  502,000^)00  stadia. 
(Plia.  H.  N.  ii.  21.)  The  moon  also  ha  coDsidered 
to  be  laner  than  m  earth,  and  oanpoaad  tnuia- 
parent  dstnents,  though  mi  account  M  iU  great  use 
the  nys  of  the  sun  do  not  pass  throi^  it  in 
oclipaes.  (Stob.  Bd.  PJ^  i.  p.  59 ;  Cleom.  a  ii. 
p.  500.)  His  view  of  the  milky  way,  that  it  ia  of  an 
Igneous  nature,  not  so  dense  as  stan,  bat  more  so 
than  light,  and  intended  to  warm  thoae  parts  ik 
the  aniv«rsa  which  tiie  snn^  heat  doaa  not  teaeh, 
was  axtenuTely  adopted.  (Uacn^  Lc  L  IS.) 
Poaddonins*s  caledation  of  the  drcumferenoe  of 
tha  earth  diffeied  widely  from  that  of  Eratoathenefc 
He  made  it  only  180,000  stadia,  and  his  measnia- 
nent  was  pretty  generally  adopted.  His  calcn* 
latton  was  founded  on  obaerratiMU  <rf  tha  atar 
Ouobw  made  in  Spiun,  not,  as  deomadea  wm,  is 
Bhodaa.  (Stab,  ii  p.  119  ;  Cleom.  t  «.  I  8. ; 
eomp.  Hanowt,  Oeegr.  ToLi.  p.105,&c)  The 
■hape  of  the  habitable  part  of  the  earth  he  compared 
to  that  of  a  sling,  the  greatest  extent  being  from 
E.  to  W.  (Strab.  ii.  p.  267  ;  Agathemems,  ap. 
Hudson.  Oeogr.  Mm.  toI.  ii.  p,  2.)  Of  the  con- 
bactira  between  the  mooa  and  the  tides  he  was 
well  aware.  (Stnb.  iii.p.  173.)  Sttabo  ireqnentiy 
refers  to  PosMdonius  as  one  of  the  most  distin* 
gnished  geogi^hers.  A  groat  number  of  passages, 
containing  the  views  of  Posetdoniua  on  various 
other  ga^ndiiGal  and  aatnnomkal  points,  has 
been  collected  by  Bake. 

As  the  basu  of  his  ethical  and  mental  philosophy 
PoseidonioB  took  the  Stoic  system,  though  with 
considenble  modifications,  for  ha  hdd  it  possible 

lomlpmBta  with  it  mue)t  of  tha  aysienu  of 


Plato  and  Aristotle.  In  aoua  nspeeta  his  views 
approximatal  to  tha  Fythmtman  doetrioes.  (SezL 
Hmpr.  Adt.  MM.  viL  93 ;  Oalen.  da  Hifip,  at 
Plot  Ptaa.  T.  p.  171.)  It  seems  to  have  be«i  hii 
object  as  fitf  as  possible  to  banish  contradiction 
from  philosophy,  and  bring  all  the  ■ystems  which 
had  been  propounded  into  hannmy  with  each 
other,  and  to  inAise  into  the  decaying  vitality  of 
philosopliieat  thought  something  of  the  vigour  af 
past  times.  But  ^at  ha  could  suppose  the  doc- 
trines of  Zeno,  Aristotle  and  Pbto  o^ble  of  recon- 
ciliation with  each  other,  shows  that  he  could  not 
have  adzed  v«r  distinctly  the  s|Hrit  of  each.  To 
fpn  anythnig  ufce  phuisilNlity  to  this  attempt,  it 
was  of  course  necessary  to  intfoduoe  conudualrfe 
modifications  into  the  Stoic  doctrines.  In  sanie 
points  however  in  which  he  difibred  frmn  Panne- 
tins  he  rather  letnined  to  the  views  of  the  earlier 
Stoic  t^osopbers.  His  fourfold  divisioD  of  virtue 
is  apparently  that  followed  by  Cioero  in  his  />■ 
Q^fetu.  He  did  not  think  virtue  by  ^tself  suffi- 
cient fiir  perfect  hapfonesi,  unless  accompanied  by 
external,  bodily  good.  (Diog.  lAerL  viL  128.) 
The  summum  bonum  he  considered  to  be  the  living 
in  the  contemplation  of  the  truth  and  order  of  all 
things,  and  ue  fashioning  onead^  as  fitf  as  pos- 
sible, in  acoordanoe  therewith,  being  led  aside  as 
litde  as  posnbla  by  the  krationid  part  of  A»  souL 
(Clem.  Alex.  AroM.  it.  p.  416.)  In  tha  dassifiea- 
tion  of  the  fiKoIties  of  the  soul  ha  returned  to  tha 
system  of  Plato,  dividing  them  into  reaeom,  emohom^ 
and  appeUte  (SctmNM*'  iteutavftimtn  ifjuor  iln  rpwr 

YurTiicfs,Oalentts,  JLb  viiu  p.  319),  with  which  di- 
viskm  he  oonrideicd  qnaationa  of  practical  noralitf 
to  be  intiraately  eoniMGtad  (Qalen,  a  iv.  p.  384,  V. 
p.  291 ).  It  was  apparentiy  to  keep  up  a  bond 
connection  with  the  Stdc  dogmas  that  he  ^ke  of 
these  tnndiua  aa  all  belonging  to  one  essence 
(Galen.  £.  e.  vi  pi  298),  thouf^  other  features  of 
his  syttem  ara  not  easily  leooncihdilo  with  that 
view.  But  instead  i£  r^arding  the  niffn  of  the 
soul  as  being,  or  ensuing  upon,  judgments  (icpfmi) 
of  the  reason,  he  deduced  them  froro  the  irrational 
faculties  of  the  soul,  qipealing  to  the  fact  that 
emotion  and  appatita  nuuiUeat  themsdvea  in  ina- 
tional  bdnga.  He  conneetod  afiections  and  per- 
tuthatiaia  tiS  the  mind  mth  aztemal  infloenoes, 
tha  nnioQ  of  the  soul  with  the  body,  and  tha  i&> 
fltience  of  the  ktter  upon  the  former,  some  ooo- 
ditions  of  uum  being  predominantly  bodily,  others 
q>iritual ;  some  passing  from  the  body  to  the  soul, 
others  fh»n  the  soul  to  the  body.  This  idea  ha 
caniad  out  to  the  permasent  modiftcatioas  of  cl»- 
raettt  prodneed  by  particular  bodily  organisatioaa, 
founding  thweon  a  sort  of  ^ydogaonieal  ^stam. 
(Qalen.  Uci.  p. 290.)  He  aomettmea  ■poke  «f 
appetite  as  corraoMmding  to  Tsgatabla  Ufa,  eno- 
tion  to  animal  Hfi,  raasou  la  tha  pnpmlv  fuman 
(to.  p.  170). 

None  of  the  wridngs  of  Poaaidoidua  has  coma 
down  to  us  entire.  We  find  mention  of  the  f«lbw> 
ing: — 1.  ncf^  ftewr,  consisting  of  at  least  thirteao 
books  (Diog,  LaSrt  vii.  138).  2.  Htpl  ^uxirrurft, 
in  five  books.  PooddMiius  defmded  diviiuitian, 
and  analysed  its  foundations  3.  11^  liiuifiUwifs, 
4.  n*pi  ^KfAmf  ml  imfiitmw,  5.  *itfutAr  >jty9t, 
condsting  of  at  least  fifteen  books  (Dioc.  LaCrt.  viL 
140).  6.  Kivfiav.  T.  'Efifrfn*  rm  HAdrMfot 
Tifialav.  &  Kois^  S.  n«fi  ^mtdfem  :  IH»> 
ganaa  Lnbtiaa  dtea  fkom  the  sevsntaanth  bank  ol 
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H.  10.  Mtr(iipoA«7wn)  SToix«fMrir.  II.  HtfA 
nS  ifdoi  fujUmn.  12.  n<pl  *XU«v«8.  13.  ntfd 
^X^t.  14.  n^i  Zi(*«m  T^r  lAitmWy  or  at  least 
B  nwUienHiticsl  woA  in  which  his  riaws  wen  con* 
troTCTted.  15.  'HfucJf  Atf>or.  16.  II^pMTucit,  in 
^feiiM  of  the  pontkm,  that  th«  study  ot  philosophy 
ooght  not  to  be  neglected  os  «cGOnnt  of  the  di>- 
crepuMies  in  the  •jatenu  of  different  philoMphm. 
17.  TIaA  MAfMarras  (mw  Oe.  od  ^OL  zn.  II). 
1&  wMk  \9.  A  tnatisa  on  the  oonnaotim 
betWMB  nrtoes  end  lite  dinum  of  the  facnltiee 
«f  the  mind  (0^,  o.  Tiii.  p.  819).  20.  n«pt 
Kft-ntfiait.  21.  'Eimrftrfi^  WMpi  Ki(,*ms.  A.  gnm- 
matical  work.  22.  An  eztennve  hiatorical  work, 
in  at  leut  fiuty-nine  oc  fifty  boolu  (Athen, 
It.  p.  ICS;  d.X  q^arently  of  very  miwel- 
hseooa  contonta,  to  jnd^  by  the  tolenbly  nnme- 
loo*  quotations  of  it  in  Athoiaeas,  and  com- 
pfisiBg  event*  from  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great  to  his  own  times. 

Snidas,  by  a  gross  blunder,  attributes  to  Po- 
•eidoniu  of  Alexandria  an  hiatoricai  work  in 
fifty-two  tMwks,  in  eontinBatioD  of  the  history  of 
PMyUtn.  Vosuna  (di  HitL  Onua.  p.  199,  ed. 
Weatoinami}  conridus  this  work  to  be  identical 
with  the  historical  woric  of  Poseidonins  of  Apa- 
Bake  dissents  from  ^is  view,  inasmuch 
as  ewits  were  mentioned  1^  Poseidonins  eadier 
than  those  indnded  in  the  hiilory  of  PolyUas,  and 
aas^ns  the  work  to  Poseidoniiu  of  Olbiopolis.  His 
objection  is  not  dccisiTe,  and  Weatcrmsnn  coin- 
ddes  with  Vosuns.  But  the  acconnt  which  Suidas 
givea  of  the  work  is  enormondy  wrong,  as  he  says 
it  ended  with  tiie  Cyraiaie  war  (b.  c.  324),  and  yet 
vat  a  eontinnation  of  the  history  of  PolyUna, 
whkh  goes  down  to  the  deatmction  «f  Corinth  by 
Ifaununs  (n.  c  146^  23.  A  history  of  the  life 
of  Ponpdns  Magnns  (Stinb.  xi.  p.  753).  This 
may  poanbly  have  been  a  part  of  his  larger  his- 
toncal  woik.  24.  T^x*^  Toirrunf  (fUAaa  intru- 
tmda).    35.  Various  epivtles. 

An  the  idles  triiidi  ttiU  nnmin  of  the  writings 
«f  Poaddoniut  haTo  been  earefiilly  eollacted  sod 
innstrated  by  Janiu  Bake,  in  a  woric  entitled  Port- 
itow  JUmHi  ReHqtaae  Dodrvtof,  Lcgd.  Bat  1810. 
(Fabric.  BSi.  Qraee-vA.  iiL  p.  572 ;  Vosaiiu,  deHia:. 
Grate,  p.  198,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Ritter,  CtxhuAie 
4tfr  pmomaidt,  bk.  xi.  c  6,  Tol.  iii.  p.  700.  Ac  ; 
Bakfl^JLA). 

Theia  was  an  earlier  Poseidonins,  a  native  of 
Alexandria,  and  a  disciple  of  Zeno,  mentioned  by 
IHogeses  lAe'rtius  (vii  38)and  Suidas,  who  (besides 
the  niatnical  work  above  referred  to)  mentions  some 
writings,  which,  however,  he  is  more  disposed 
to  comider  Poseidonins  of  Olbiopolis  the  anthor. 
The  latter  he  describes  as  a  sophist  and  historian, 
and  the  author  of  the  following  worits: — IIcpl  tuu 
'OceaMW :  IIcpl  Tupur^i  KaXav\iiv7{t  %iipas : 
'Amwd*  IffToplw,  in  four  books :  AiCifXii,  in  eleven 
books  ;  and  some  others.  The  first  mentioned 
walk  is  aaiigned  by  Bake  to  Poseidonina  <tf  Apa- 
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There  were  also  some  others  of  the  nme  name 
who  are  not  worth  mentioning.        [C.  P.  H.j 

P05E1D0''NIUS  ijioan^iai),  the  name  of 
two  Greek  physicians,  who  have  been  confounded 
together  by  Sprengel  (Hid,  de  iu  Mid.  voL  iL  p. 
y2,  Feendi  tianiL),  and  pfaued  in  **the  time  of 
Vakna and  also  by  M.  Llttre  {Ounrm  ^Hip- 
joer.  vci.  iii.  p.  5),  who,  while  conacting  oae  iJaif 
of  8fCBnpl*k  chnadngical  mirtaka^  hiowilf 


into  the  same  error,  and  equally  snppoaea  them  to 
have  been  one  and  the  same  intuvidual,  whom  ha 
places  in  the  first  century  after  ChrisL 

1.  The  author  of  some  medical  works,  of  whicA 
nothing  but  a  few  fragments  remain,  who  quotea 
Archigenes  (ap.  Aet.  iL  2. 12,  p.  255),  and  is  him- 
self quoted  hy  Rufus  Ephesius  (ap.  Aug.  Mai, 
OosMO.  AvKtOT.  0  ratio.  OoHe.  EdiL  voL  if.  p.  Y\\ 
and  wlw  must,  tbaiafbn,  have  lived  about  tbo  end 
of  the  first  oentnrr  afier  Cbriat.  He  is  one  of  tha 
earliest  writers  who  is  known  to  have  mentioned 
the  glandular  or  Inie  plague,  thon^  this  disean 
was,  till  quite  lately,  supposed  to  nave  been  un- 
known till  a  much  later  period  (see  M.  Littr^  looo 
ctL).  He  is  several  times  quoted  bj  Aetius  (i.  3l 
121,  U.  2L  %  8,  5, 6, 7,  8,  10. 12,  IS,  IS,  20, 31, 
24,  139. 243, 344, 246, 347.  348,  354,  355, 
257,  258,3ti0),  and  Panhts  Aegineta  (vii.  3,21, 
22,  ppw  614,  692,  693).  The  name  freqnentiy 
occurs  in  Galen,  but  it  is  probable  that  in  every . 
passage  the  philosopher  is  referred  to  and  not  the 
physician.  If  (as  seems  upon  the  whole  not  un- 
likely) this  Poseidonins  is  the  pupil  of  Zoppiis  at 
Alexandria,  who  is  mentioned  by  ApoDodiis  Citi- 
Misis  as  his  feUow-pupil  (ap.  Dicta,  <Sialo/.  m  Hip- 
poer,  tt  GaL  vol.  i.  p^  2),  there  is  a  chronologies] 
difficulty  which  the  writer  is  not  at  present  able  to 
explam. 

2.  The  SOD  of  PhilostorgiuB  and  brother  of  Phil- 
Bgrius,  who  lived  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fouitb 
century  after  Christ,  daring  the  reign  of  Valentinian 
andValens.  (Philostorg.i/.£:viii.lO.)  [W.A.0.1 

POSEIIXyNIUS,  of  Ephesns,  a  celebrated 
•ilvef^baser,  who  was  costempoiary  with  Paai- 
telea.  in  the  time  of  Pompay,  ^Plin. /T.  AT.  xxziit 
13.  B.  55.)  Pliny  mentions  bim  also  among  tbe 
artisU  who  made  athl^  tt  armatoi  et  venatartt 
lacr^ieatilaqiie,  and  adds  ta  the  mention  of  his 
name  the  words  ^tn'  et  arpentum  eaeUtmt  tK6Hiler 
(H.  If.  xxxiv.  8. 1. 1 9.  §  34).  Na^er  {Kiimttler- 
Laeieon)  makes  tiie  sinsular  mistake  of  ascribing 
to  him  the  sphere  of  tbe  celelnated  ^ilwopber 
Poacidoniua^  which  is  mmtined'hy  Cicen  (ds 
Nat.  Dear,  il  U).  [P.S,] 

POSIS,  a  Roman  modeller,  who  lived  ia  tbe 
first  century  B.  c  and  who'  was  mentioned  as  an 
acquaintance  by  M.  Vano,  according  to  whom  he 
made  apples  and  grapes,  which  it  was  irapessibia 
to  distinguish  fiom  tba  real  oUeetfc  (Vairov  oa. 
i%a.  ^.  AT.  xxxT.  13.  n  45.  The  text  ef  tbe  pas- 
sage ia  very  corrupt ;  but  there  can  be  Kttie  doubt 
that  the  reading  as  restored  by  Gronovins  gives  the 
meaning  biriy,  namely :  M.  Varro  tradU  mbi  eoff- 
nttont  Homae  Pomm  ntmim,  a  quo  ^tcta  poma  el 
uvoa^  «i  aoa  potdi  dieeermen  a  verit.)  These  iai>- 
tations  of  fruit  must  have  been  first  modelled,  and 
then  painted.  Their  truthfulness  would  suggest 
the  suspicion  that  they  were  in  wax  ;  but,  from 
the  absence  of  any  statement  to  that  eSf^t,  it  must 
be  supposed  that  they  were  only  in  some  kind  of 
day  or  stucco  or  gypsum.  [P.  S.] 

POSSI'DIUS,  a  disciple  of  Augustine,  with 
whom  he  lived  upon  intimate  terms  for  nearly 
forty  years.  In  a.d.  397  he  was  appointed  bishop 
of  Colama,  a  town  in  Numidia  at  no  great  dtitaiicn 
from  Hippo  Regius ;  but  this  elev&tion  brought  iw 
tranquillity  nor  ease,  for  his  career  from  this  time 
forward  yeaenta  one  continued  atrugrie  witii  a 
sqooBsnon  of  fierce  antagoniats.  For  auDg  period 
he  was  eiuBged  in  aetiva  strife  with  dte  Donatista, 
maintainan  irjnnnihaiit  dli^ntatioiA  in  public  irith 
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thmr  leaden  on  tmnl  occmumu,  and  mu  ona  of 
tbe  fbor  pidataa  daipatcbad  in  410  by  the  ortho- 
dox party  in  Afincn  to  Honoriiu,  tot  tha  poipoM 
«f  aolidtiitf  ft  repeal  of  the  law  which  had  been 
pawed  in  bvoar  of  thair  handeal  oppooeiiU.  He 
next  took  a  proBunent  part  in  tha  conncili  held 
against  Caekadni  and  Pdagias.  In  a.  d.  480  he 
vaa  driven  from  Cabuna  by  the  Vandala,  wog^it 
tainn  at  Hippts  and  whilt  ual  dty  waa  bemgadf 
watraei  orcr  tha  deathbed  of  hia  prae^itoc  and 
ftwnd.  "Pntptt  rdatea  in  hie  chnmide  (a.  d.  437) 
that  PiHudina,  along  with  Noratiu  and  Sererianoa, 
atfennouly  reaiited  the  effiirte  of  Oeneeric  to  pro- 
pagate tbe  doctrinea  of  ArianiHO,  and  it  ii  gene- 
taUy  beliered,  that  haring  been  expelled  from 
Ana,  after  tha  captora  of  Carthage  (a.  d.  489X 
be  made  hia  way  to  Italy,  and  than  died. 
Two  tiaeta  by  Ponidins  are  etill  extant. 

1.  VHa  Amgtutim.  2.  IndiaUtu  Sor^donn  A»- 
guttbd.  Thaeaara  attached  to  all  tha  beat  aditiMU 
flf  Aagutina,  Tha  beat  option  of  tha  Ffti,  ia  a 
a^acMa  fimn,  la  that  of  Salinai,  STOb  Bom.  1781, 
and  Ang.  VindeL  1768 ;  of  the  /w&tt/at,  that 
pabliibed  at  Venice,  8m  1735.         [W.  R.} 

POSSIS  (iWffu),  a  OrecJc  writer,  mentioned 
only  by  Athenaea*,  who  dtei  two  of  hie  works, 
namdy,  tha  third  book  of  hii  hiatory  of  the 
AnaKMia  CAjw&rfs^  viL  p.  296,  d.X  and  the  Uiird 
haA  of  hia  hietnr  of  Hwoeua  (Vbrfwrerati,  xii. 
p.  £S8,  d.). 

POSTVERTA  or  POSTVORTA,  a  propwly 
a  mmania  of  Carmenta,  deocrilmig  her  aa  turning 
backward  and  looking  at  the  paat,  which  she  ro< 
Tealad  to  poeta  and  other  mortah.  In  like  manner 
the  pKophetie  power  with  which  aha  looked  into 
tbe  fbtare,  it  indicated  by  the  eomamea  AoteTorla, 
Prona  (i.  e.  Provena),  and  Porrima.  Poet*,  bow- 
ever,  have  penonified  theae  attribntea  of  Caimoita, 
and  thai  deecriba  them  as  the  oranpaniona  of  the 
goddaaa.  (Ot.  FomL  i  633  ;  TiMetiAt.  SaL\.1 ; 
Qelliiu,  zri  16  ;  Serr.  ad  Am.  Titi.  889.)  [L.  S.] 

POSTUOhflA.  1.  A  Vestal  rirgin.  aceawd  of 
fatoeatin  B.C:  4r9,  in  conieqaenee  of  the  elegance 
of  her  dnas  and  the  freedom  of  her  remarki^  but 
acquitted,  with  an  admonition  to  be  more  careful 
in  her  conduct  for  the  £ntare.  (LtT.ir.  44.) 

2.  The  wile  of  Ser.  Solpdna,  waa  n  biiqr  in- 
triguing woman,  and  did  not  bear  a  good  character. 
She  ia  eaid  to  hiTa  been  one  of  the  mistreBies  of 
Julius  CaoMT  (Snet.  Jid>  50^  and  Cicero  suq>ected 
that  it  was  her  chams  which  drew  his  l^atus 
PonftinoB  from  Cilicia  to  Rome.  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
y.  31.  §  9.)  Her  name  frequsntly  occurs  in 
Ciouo'e  correspondenoe  at  the  tune  <^  tbe  cifil 
wars  {ad  Fam,  iw.  2,  ad  AtL  x.  3.  A,  x.  1 4,  zii. 
II,  fta> 

POSTU'MIA,  PO'NTIA,  [Pontia,  No.  1] 
POSTU'MIA  GENS,  patridan,  woe  one  of 
tbe  most  ancient  patrician  gentes  at  Rome,  and 
fivqoently  held  the  highest  offices  of  the  state, 
fioa  the  haniahmwtt  of  the  kinga  to  Uie  down&l 
of  tbaiepublie.  The  moM  distinguished  family  in 
^  gens  was  that  of  Albus  or  Aibinub,  but  we 
also  find  at  the  commencement  of  the  republic  die- 
tingntshod  &miliea  of  the  names  of  MioBUiia 
and  Tt;BnxTU&  The  first  of  the  Postomii,  who 
oU^ed  the  consulship,  waa  P.  PostnmiBB  Tn- 
beittia,  in  &  c.  503,  only  uz  years  afier  the  expul- 
non  of  the  kings.  RnGiLLSNaia  is  properiy  aja 
agnomen  of  the  Aunti,  and  aooordinj^f  pereone 
with  this  qaniaJlie  BH  g^Ton  iindcEA£inn)&  In 
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tha  Punic  wars,  and  sobaeqaeatiy,  we  alao  find 
the  Bunamaa  Pntanran,  TBHMaHim,  and  Ttm- 
PAHOB.  A  Ihw  Poatanil  nra  nantianad  wMumi 
any  nmanie:  these  are  given  below. 

POSTU'MIUS.  1.  A.  PoCTCMivs,  tribaBiis 
militum  in  b.c.  180.  (lir.  xL  41.) 

2.  C.PoBTi7iuu«,tribiinBBDiQiMiBiBmc  I68L 
(Lit.  xIt.  6.) 

8.  Poaromtn,  a  taothHrni^  ate  ywJirtei 
meeeM  to  SnUa,  and  teU  Un  to  kaap  In  ia 
diains,  and  pot  hfau  to  death  if  mattan  did  not 
turn  out  well  Phitarch  {AJL  9)  «iya  that  Am 
oocotred  when  Sulla  waa  maidting  npan  Rone,  in 
1LC.88;  whereas  Cican  ((ft  i>Kr.i.  33}  and  Valerias 
Maximas  (i.  6.  S  4)  labta  that  it  happened  belbra 
tha  battle  in  Hudi  SoUa  defeated  the  «-^i'Tf 

4.  M.  PovrniitTa^  qnaastor  of  Vorea  in  Us 
goremmont  of  Sicily,  8.a  73b  (Cio.  Ferr.  iL  1&) 

5.  Cn.  PoatUHiua,  was  one  of  the  supporten 
(fdter^ilom)  of  Ser.  Snlpicius  in  his  praaecMtiop 
of  Mmana  fee  bribery  in  b.  c.  68.  Ha  bad  baaa 
a  eandidata  Ihr  tiia  praetocdiip  in  the  saiaa  jaaa; 
(Oc  pro  Afar.  26,  27,  33.) 

6.  T.PoBTUHiUH,  an  orator  mentioned  by  Cieeto 
with  praise  {Bnd.  77),  may  perhaps  han  been  dte 
same  person  as  tbe  fcdiowing. 

7.  PosTUBum,  a  Mend  of  Cicero,  bdonged  to 
thePompeian  party,  and  wi  the  hnaking  oatof  tha 
civil  war,  in  n.  a  49,  waa  i^pointed  by  tba  aenale 
to  socoeed  Fur&nins  Postumus  in  Sicily ;  but  aa  ba 
refused  to  go  to  the  province  without  (Sito,  Fannins 
was  sent  in  his  ateaid.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  viL  15.  %  2.) 
Cioero  mentions  him  aa  one  of  his  friends  in  b.  c. 
46  (ad  Fam.  ii.  13.  §  2,  ziiL  69).  He  speaks  of 
him  again  aa  one  of  tiie  proontatona  ef  tha  gamaa 
ofOet8vhuinB.a44((Ki.4H:zT.  3.  |S). 

8.  PosTCifiUB,  a  legate  of  Csmv,  wbotn  he 
aeut  over  from  Greece  to  Italy  in  b.c.  48,  to 
hasten  the  paaasge  of  hia  tio^  (A^aan,  A  C, 
iLSa.) 

9.  P.  PoBTUHiirs,  a  friend  of  M.  Haredfan, 
who  was  murdered  at  Athoia  in  ibG.  4A.  (8enia% 
api  Cic  ad  Fam.  ir.  13.  §  2.) 

10.  Q.  PosTOifiua,  a  Roman  senator,  was  torn 
to  pieces  by  order  of  Antony,  because  he  meditated 
deserting  to  Augustus  m  B.C.  81.  (Dion  Caaa. 
I  18.) 

POSTU'MIUS^  aidilteet  [PoLual 

POSTUMULE'NUS,  is  only  known  sa  a  fikad 
of  Trebianos  or  Trebonius  (Cic.  ad  Pami,  vi  10). 

PO'STUMUS,  which  signifies  a  person  bom 
after  t)ie  death  of  his  father,  waa  originally  a  ptae- 
ntanen  (Van.  L.L.  t.  60,  ed.  MalW),  bat  waa 
also  used  sa  a  cognonen,  of  which  aeraral  fiiilaia  ea 
occur  in  the  penona  mentioned  baknr. 

POSTUMUS,  a  Roman,  to  whan  Honca  ad- 
dresses one  of  his  odes  (iL  14).  Nothing  iaknown 
of  him,  but  he  may  have  bean  the  nma  paraoa  as 
Uie  Postumaa  to  whom  Pvopartitia  addwaa  ana  of 
hia  elegies  (iii.  12), 

PO'STUMUS,  standa  aaoond  on  tha  list  af  tko 
thirty  tyranU  tfinmeiated  by  TiebelliBa  P^  [aeo 
AuRKOLtn].  Hia  fiin  name  was  M.  Catmattrnt 
taHwa  PotlwmMi.  Of  humble  ori^n,  he  owed  hia 
advancement  to  merit,  was  itomtuated  by  Valerian, 
who  entertained  the  strongest  convictioD  of  hia 
worth,  governor  Gaul,  and  waa  eotraated  ne- 
cially  with  the  defimee  of  the  Rheniah  frontwc 
By  hu  ud  Gallienns  waa  enabled  to  lepnlae  te 
•omo  yeata  tha  attadta  of  the  barbarians;  bat 
setting  oat  for  Illyria  (A.D.3fi7X  in  <*dar  to  {wS 
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ihfl  inmmetion  of  In^uiu  [lNGBNi;u8],he com- 
mitted his  MU  Salonmiu  to  the  gnardiuuiiip  of 
^Tums.  PcMtmmu,  tediag  sliriited  by  this  u- 
nogement,  took  adnntago  of  tne  din^etion  of 
the  tnxqie  tewardt  the  n;al  fiunily,  luied  the 
■tancUrd  of  rabelUoD,  atsumed  tlie  ityle  ind  title 
of  emperor,  and  drove  Saloniniu  to  take  lefage  in 
Colouia  Agrippina,  whe»  he  wai  berieged,  and 
erentaaUy  pnt  to  death  apon  the  eapuuo  of  the 
city.  Theae  efWta  took  place  ia  a.d.  258  and 
259,  while  Valerian  waa  proucntiiig  hii  unfop- 
tniMte  campaigQ  agunit  the  Penians.  Whatorer 
milt  may  attach  to  the  dicunutanoei  under  which 
Poetumtu  eitabliihed  his  away — and  theae  an 
differently  represented  hr  different  aothoritiea, 
nnce  PoUio  declares  that  he  was  urged  on  by  the 
discontent  of  the  army  and  the  provincials  mther 
than  by  any  amlrition  of  his  own,  denying,  at  the 
Mine  time,  that  he  had  any  hand  in  uie  death  of 
the  yonth  whom  he  represents  as  having  been  ac- 
tually consigned  to  his  protecdoa— it  seems  cer- 
tain that  he  exendsed  his  power  with  GnniwH, 
modeiatioo,  and  skill.  Not  only  were  the  effiwta 
of  Oallienus  to  take  vengeance  for  his  son  signally 
frastiated ;  bat  while  the  nominal  sovereign  was 
indolging  in  slothfal  pleasures,  the  pretender,  be- 
loved by  all  to  whom  his  influence  exteiuled, 
maintainied  a  strong  and  jnst  government,  and  pn»- 
served  Oanl  frvm  the  devastation  of  the  wariike 
tribes  upon  the  eatteni  border.  Henoe  the  title* 
of  Imperator  and  (Anmntntt  Mcutiima^  yAlA 
neat  upon  the  medals  of  several  successive  years, 
are  in  this  case  something  better  than  a  meje 
empty  boast.  At  length,  however,  bis  fickle  snb- 
jecu  became  weary  of  submitting  to  the  strict  and 
weU-regnlated  disei^ne  enforced  in  all  depart- 
nenU  of  the  state,  lillied  round  a  new  adventurer 
named  Laeliaous  [Lailunus;  Lollunus],  and 
Poetumua,  who  assuredly  may  claim  the  highest 
place  among  the  nnmerona  pageanta  of  royalty 
that  sprung  up  and  disappeaied  with  sneb  rapidity 
during  this  disturbed  epoch,  was  slun  a.d.  267, 
in  the  tenth  year  of  bis  roign.  The  number  of 
coins  stUl  extant  bearing  the  effigy  of  this  prince, 
and  the  skilful  workmanship  displayed  in  the  gold 
pieces  especially,  prove  that  Uia  aru  of  peace  were 
not  denned  in  his  court,  while  the  letter*  S.C. 
stamped  after  the  usual  fsshioo  upon  the  brass 
money,  seem  to  indicate  that  be  had  Borronnded 
himself  with  a  body  of  ooonaeUors,  whom  he  chose 
to  cwuider  the  true  Ronan  senate. 

All  questions  connected  with  this  nign  have 
been  investigated,  with  much  diligence,  accuracy, 
and  learning,  by  Brequigny  in  the  Mlmoiret  de 
tAcademie  4»  Semen  tt  AeUss-ZeNm^  Tol.  zxz. 

L338,  Ac  There  is  also  a  dissertation  on  the 
ft  of  Postnmua  by  loach.  Meierns,  praserved  in 
Wai^enk  EleeL  p.  203.  The  chief  ancient  an- 
thoritiea  are,  TrobeU.  Poll  7V^-  Tymm.  iL ;  AnreL 


com  or  PosTiTHtia  bbmior. 


VicL  de  Cam.  33,  EpU.  32 ;  Entrop.  iz.  7 ;  Otvs, 
vii.  22 ;  Zosim.  L  38 ;  Zonar.  xii  24.  Flrom  inacrl^ 
tiona  and  medals  we  obtain  the  nane  givn  above, 
M.  Cmkum  LoHkhu  Asfwrnts,  bat  ^ctw  tenia 
him  Cassias  Lahiaau  Postumos,  while  Pollio  uni- 
formly designatea  him  as  Potttmiut,  and  otto* 
neonsly  limits  the  dnradon  of  his  power  to  seven 
years.  [W.  R.] 

POSTUMUS,  son  of  the  foregoing,  is  men- 
tioned  by  TtebdliM  FolUa,  who  pcsMes  ia  bb 
name  to  swdl  tba  nnmber  of  the  80  tytints,  slatinB 
that  having  recnved  first  the  tiUe  u  Caesar,  and 
sabtequendy  that  of  Augustus,  he  was  slain  along 
with  his  bther.  But  when  we  recollect  that  not- 
withstandii^  the  multitade  of  coins  stiQ  existing 
of  the  elder  Postnmus,  not  m»  has  been  found 
commemorating  the  dignitie*  of  the  yqpnger,  we 
sre  led  with  Eekhel  to  donbt  the  testimony  of  a 
writer  notoriously  inaccurate,  and  to  conclude  that 
no  such'  person  ever  existed,  or  at  all  events  that 
he  was  never  invested  wiUi  the  title  of  Augustus 
or  Caesar.  (Treb^  PolHo.  7V^.  7>r.  iiL;  Eekhd, 
vol  vii  p.  447.}  It  must  not,  however,  be  con- 
cealed, taat  in  addition  to  the  pieces  described  by 
Goltuus^  which  every  nnmismatolotpst  njects  as 
qtarians,  there  an  to  be  foimd  in  some  cabineu  two 
very  rare  medals,  one  in  gold,  the  other  in  bOlon, 
beating  upm  the  obverse  the  bead  of  the  elder  Poe- 
tnmu^  with  the  legend  ncr.  e.  mmtumub.  p.  w. 
ADO.,  and  en  die  reverse  Ae  bust  of  a  men  jn- 
venile  personage,  with  a  radiated  crown,  and  tha 
words  iNVicm  ADO.  Whether  we  are  jnrtified 
in  regarding  this  as  a  representation  of  the  yoonger 
Postnmua,  is  a  question  which  can  hardly  be  an- 
swered wiUi  certainty,  but  the  argnmenU  adduced 
to  [ffOTe  the  alBnnativa  are  hi  from  being  eon- 
dusive.  (See  Mionnet,  MtdaUln  Romainm,  voL 
iL  p.  70.)  A  cut  of  the  Ullon  eoin  i*  pbead 
below.  [W.IL1 


COIN  OP  POBTnifOB  JUNIOR. 

PO-STUMUS,  A'CTIUS,  a  rhetorician,  men- 
tioned by  the  elder  Seneca.  {Gmtrov.  31.) 

PO'STUMUS,  AGRIPPA.  [Aorippa,p.78.I 

PO'STUMUS.  CU'RTIUS.  1,  2.  Qu.  and 
Ch.  Cuhtd  Ponimt,  two  brothers,  were  argen- 
tarii,  with  whom  Venes  had  pecuniary  dealing*. 
One  of  these,  Quintna,  who  is  called  by  Cicero  n 
Bodalis  of  Verres,'  was  afterwards  a  judex  quaes- 
tionis  in  the  trial  of  Verre*.  (Cic;  Perr.  I  39,  61.) 

3.  M.  CuRTius  PosTDMiTS,  was  recommended 
by  Cicen  to  Caesar  in  a  c.  54  for  die  post  of 
tribone  of  the  soldiers,  which  heobtsined.  {Cik.tiA 
Q.^.iL  15.  18,  iiL  1.  8!L)  On  the  bmaking 
out  of  the  civil  vrar,  in  b.  (x  49,  he  esponsed  with 
zeal  the  cause  of  Caesar,  and  was,  on  that  accoont, 
a  disagreeable  guest  to  Cicero,  whom  he  visited  at 
his  Formian  villa.  He  appears  to  have  entertained 
the  hope  of  obtuning,  uirough  Caesar's  inflnenee, 
some  of  the  higber  dignities  in  the  state  (dihmkum 
cogiiai).  It  appears  that  Atticns  was  afiaU  la« 
Cardtti  should  prevont  him  from  leaving  Italy 
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Rboat  tbU  tioM.  (Cic  ad  ^tt.  iz.  2,  «,  5,  6,  x.  IS. 
is,  ad  Fam.  u.  16.  S  7.)  When  Cicero  had  re- 
tuiiod  to  Room,  after  the  defeat  of  the  Pompuaai, 
and  oonridend  it  adrUUft  to  enlttvato  the  friend- 
wtif  of  Camu,  he  renewed  hie  acqnafaitaace  with 
CnratU)  and  accordingly  ipeakB  of  him  m  one  of 
hia  fncnda  In  b.  c.  46 ;  but  in  the  following  year 
be  writes  with  indignation  to  Atticne  that  Curttus 
thinlu  of  hecoming  a  candidate  for  the  eonmlship 
(ad  Fam.  li.  12.  ^  2^  ad  Att.  xil49.).  After 
Caeiar'B  death  Cartiu  attacked  with  Tehemence 
thow  pereotti,  like  Cioen,  who  rejwced  at  Caeni'i 
death,  bat  defended  hii  acta  (luf  AU.  xiv.  9.  g  2). 
Instead  of  Curdne  Poitiaua,  we  frequently  find 
Cuftiae  PmlmmiM  in  many  manucripta  and  edi- 
tiooe  ef  Cieenb 

PCSnnCUS.  M.  EONATIXTS,  one  of  the 
oonnilei  nfliacti  in  A.D.  183. 

POUTUMUS,  T.  FURFA'NIUS,  wai  one  of 
the  jndioee  at  Uie  tiiel  of  Milo  in  B.C.  52,  and  had 
prarioiuly  enfifered  injuriet  from  Clodiui.  (Cic  pro 
MiL  27.)  He  appnre  to  h«Te  been  ptaetoc  tn 
Sicily  in  aa  50  and  49,  and  in  tin  latter  year  the 
eenale  Mpaoted  Potnmiai  ae  Ma  niccaeior  {ad  AU. 
vil  5.  1 2).  [PosTUUius,  No.  7.]  He  is  again 
moitioned  ae  the  govemor  of  Sicily,  with  the  title 
of  praconaul,  in  B.C  45  (oc^  Fam.  li  8.  g  3,  ri.  9). 

PO'STUMUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  patamonr  of  Ma- 
tilia  Frieca,  who  had  great  with  Livia, 

the  mother  of  Tiberina,  and  whom  Sejanna  em- 
ployed to  injue  Agi^mna,  the  widow  of  Qermani- 
cm,  in  the  opinion  of  Line,  a.  d.  23.  (Tec  Ann. 
IT.  12.)  In  an  inacription  (Grater,  113,  1)  we 
find  mention  made  of  a  C  Juliaa  Sex.  t  Poetoieiu, 
who  was  praefect  of  under  Chudins:  be 

waa  inobably  the  aon  of  ue  preoading. 

PO'STUMUS,  POE-NIUS.  [PoiKiua.] 

PO'STUMUS.  C.  BABI'RIUS,  whom  Cicero 
defended  in  b.  c.  54  in  an  oration,  adll  extant,  waa 
•  Booian  eqaea,and  the  ion  of  (X  Carina,  a  wealthy 
finnwr  of  the  pnbtic  revenoea.  He  waa  bom  after 
tba  death  of  h»  &th«r,  who  bad  maiiied  the  eiater 
of  (X  BaUritu,  whan  Cieen  had  ddended  in  b.  c. 
63,  when  bewaa  acenaed  by  T.  Labienua ;  and  he 
wee  adiqitod  by  hia  uncle  Rabirina,  whose  name 
he  conaeqaeotly  aaaomed.  The  younger  Rabiriua 
carried  on  a  profitable  buaineaa  aa  a  money-lender, 
and  had  among  his  debtors  Pt<demy  Aoletes, 
who  bad  ben  onnpdled  to  boitow  large  bubc 
of  mon^,  in  oiiler  to  poicbaie  tba  nipport  of 
the  leading  men  at  Rome,  to  ke^  him  on  the 
throoe.  Tq  pay  his  Roman  creditors,  Ptolemy 
was  obliged  to  opprese  hia  aubjecta ;  and  hia  ex- 
acUona  became  at  length  so  intolerable,  that  the 
EgyjAians  expelled  him  from  the  kingdom.  He 
aeondingly  fled  to  Rome  in  h.  a  57,  and  Rnbiritts 
and  bis  other  creditors  sapplied  him  with  the 
means  of  corrupting  the  Roman  nobleSf  as  they  had 
no  hopes  of  regaining  their  money  except  by  his 
restoration  to  the  throoe.  Ptolemy  at  lengui  ob- 
tained hia  object,  and  Qabiniua,  the  pcoconanl  of 
Syria,  euconiafj:ed  by  Pompey,  marched  with  a 
Rmnan  army  into  ^urpt  in  B.a  55.  Ptolemy 
thus  regained  hia  kingdom.  Rabirius  forthwith 
repaired  to  Alexnndria,  and  waa  invested  by  the 
king  with  the  offira  of  Dioecetan,  or  chief  treasurer, 
DO  doubt  witli  the  saucUon  of  Oabiniua.  In  this 
oAoe  he  had  to  amass  money  both  for  himself  and 
fli^niu  ;-  but  his  extortions  wen  so  terrible,  that 
Fmlony  had  bim  anptehended,  rither  to  secure 
bbn  a^init  the  wntn  of  the  people,  or  to  Mtiafy 


their  indignation,  lest  they  ahonld  diive  him  b^Ub 
from  hia  kingdnn.  Rabiriua  escaped  from  prison, 
probably  through  the  connivance  of  the  king,  and 
returned  to  Room.  Bnt  here  a  trial  awntod  bis. 
Oabiniua  waa  acensed  of  extortion  {repetmim) 
nnd,er  the  provisions  of  the  lex  Julia,  passed  in 
the  consulship  of  Coeaar,  n.  c  59,  and  was  con- 
demned to  pay  a  considerable  fine.  As  OahiiiiiM 
was  unable  to  pay  this  asm,  a  snit  wu  inatitnted 
vaAvt  the  same  biw  against  Rabirina,  who  was 
liable  to  make  up  the  deficiency.  If  U  eonld  ba 
proved  that  he  had  received  any  the  money  of 
which  OabiniuB  had  illegibly  become  poaaesaed. 
The  suit  againat  Rabiriua  waa,  therefore,  a  supple- 
mentary upmdage  to  the  causa  «S  GaUnins.  The 
accuser,  tte  praatot^  and  tba  Jndioes,  were  the 
same ;  and  as  Cicero  had  defended  Chbinina,  he 
also  performed  the  same  office  for  Rabiriua.  (CScw 
pro  Rabirio  Pottnma,  passim. )  The  issue  of  As 
trial  is  not  mentioned ;  but  as  the  judices  had  can- 
demned  Gabinias,  Uiey  probably  did  not  spare  his 
tool.  We  may  therefore  condude  that  be  went 
into  banishment,  like  his  patron,  and  waa  taedled 
by  Caesar  from  ezUe.  At  all  events  we  find  him 
serving  under  Caeaar  in  b.  c.  46,  who  sent  bin 
fnm  Africa  into  Sicily,  in  order  to  (d>tMn  pro- 
visiona  for  the  army.  (HirL  B.  Ajr.  8.) 

PO'STUMUS,  Q.  SKIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes, 
aaid  by  Cicero  to  have  been  poiaoned  by  P.  Clodius, 
becanse  he  waa  unwilling  to  seU  hia  home  to  tbe 
latter.  (Cib  pro  Dam.  44,  50,  &  Harmp.  ifasK 

u.) 

PO'STUMUS,  VI'BIUS,  conaul  aoffectus,  a.  d. 
5,  conquered  the  Dalmatians  in  a.  d.  10,  and  re- 
ceived, in  oonseqoence,  the  buionr  of  tbe  tiiam[diBl 
oinameotB.  (IHon  Caso. Ivi.  15 ;  Vdl.  I^  ii.  IIS ; 
Ftor.  iv.  12.  511.) 

POTA'MI  US,  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  was  bishop 
of  Liabon  in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century ;  aiul 
if  the  first  of  the  pieces  mentioned  below  be  ge- 
nuine, he  must,  in  the  early  part  of  his  cano', 
have  been  a  champion  of  tbe  Cwolic  fidth.  Sob- 
aequently,  however,  he  was  a  leakKU  Ann,  and 
it  is  believed  that  he  drew  up  the  document  known 
in  eccleuastical  history  as  The  teoond  Strmian  Cned, 
[PHOXBADiua.]  The  writinga  usually  ascribed  to 
Potamins  are : —  I.  Epittola  ad  AtAanatiitm  Bpit- 
eopUMAltMndrimm  de  ConMhttantialUaie  FSUDeit 
in  loma  H8S.  entitled  Epiatola  rtAarm  ad  Atkor 
MfMM  ofi  Arkuat  (impetitum  ?)  potbfnam  n  Con- 
eilio  Ariminmti  miscr^psanMi,  composed  in  the 
year  a.  d.  355,  while  the  opinions  of  the  author 
were  yet  orthodox.  The  authenticity  of  thia  pie<:^ 
however,  which  is  characterised  by  great  obscurity 
of  thought  and  of  expreauoo,  and  often  half  bar- 
barous in  phraseology,  is  very  doubtfoL  It  was 
first  poblisoed  by  ue  Benedictine  D'Adiety,  bi 
his  Spteilegnun  velentm  aJiquot  Scr^ilontm,  iio. 
Paris,  1661,  vol  ii.p.  366,  or  vol.  iii.  p.  2S9,  of 
the  new  edition  by  Baluse,  foi.  1717,  and  will  be 
found  under  ita  best  form  in  Oalland>  BHUatkm 
Pairmt,  vol  v.  foL  Venet  1769,  p.  96.  2.  Ssrmo 
de  Laxaro,  and  S.  Serina  de  Afartyrio  Etaiat 
Prophetat.  Two  discourses  resembling  in  atyle 
the  epiatle  to  Athanasius,  long  attributed  to  Zeno, 
bishop  of  Verona,  and  published,  without  auapicicHi, 
nmong  his  works,  nntil  the  brothers  Ballerini  (S, 
.g^aaoiiia&nnoNn,  fa  Venet  1739,  p.  297— 303} 
proved  that  they  must  beasiigned  to  Potamins,  whom 
however  they  miqweed  to  be  a  penon  altogetiier 
difoent  from  the  bishop  tA  lA^mt^  and  belongiii 
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to«diflbraiti0h  TbeuginiMntowlnditli«Taii- 
plny  tD  dWMHuiUi  4iu  wit  porition  an  lbancl«d 
upos  Ae  wtand  tid*  of  the  Bpiilola  ad  Alkam- 
thtm  aa  giT«n  i3am%  bat  thia  title  Gallind,  Scboans- 
BMin,  and  otben,  bold  to  ba  Um  blander  of  an 
igDonat  tnaacriber.  Tfaa  Smvmm  will  ba  found 
in  Galland,  and  the  diicnanaiu  whb  regard  to  the 
i««i  aathar  in  the  Pndegomem  to  the  volona,  ea|k 
X.  p.  xTii  [W.  R.] 

POT'AMO,  PAPI'RIUS,  a  acriba  of  Vactee, 
■ad  ana  of  the  iniAminenti  of  hiatjrnumjTt  is  called 
bj-  Ciaero  in  irony  **  b«no  mtoiu,  ex  Tet«re  ilia 
cqaaatri  diedidina"  (Cic.  Kerr.  iii.  60,  <i6).  He 
waa  oc^ioall;  tba  aeriba  and  friend  of  Q.  CaedUna 
N^r,  the  qnaaslor  of  Verrea,  and  be  ranaiaed 
with  Vema,  when  Caecilina  left  the  iiland.  (Cic. 
liw.  M  OatdL  9.) 

P<VTAMON  (IW^>.  ).  Of  Alexandria. 
Of  thia  ^liloMpher  we  bare  notices  in  Di^enes 
Laftliw  (Piooem.  g  21),  Porphrrias  Fila 
PttimA,  m  Fahrie.  BihL  Clnuc  toL  ii.  p.  109,  old 
cd.),  wmi  fSnAn  (s.«k  (djpsffit,  Uoriiuty),  Many 
atteotpls  hsve  bnn  nada  to  neoDdls,  bj  emenda- 
tion and  oMjectim,  Ike  diacnpandes  found  in 
tbeaa  notieei,  or  to  aaoertaia  the  truth  r^arding 
lum.  Of  theaa  an  elabonUe  aoecnint  will  be  found 
w  Bnekerli  AIMm  Crttkm  PMomwUiu  (vol  iL 
f.  Itl,  &&).  Ildi  islHoet  hw  alN  baan  nmoti- 
gatad  h  •  tmdaa  bj  GhMdmar,  andtled,  De  Pa- 
lamomu  AU».  PIMotoiMa  EdeeHea,  rteauHonm 
Plutamiearmm  DiK^iHim  admodum  dmimUi,  Dit- 
put  4to.  Liptia^  1746,  Of  this  an  excellent  abe- 
tiact  is  givm  by  Hades*  (in  Fabric  ibid.  vol.  iii. 
pL  184,  Ac.).  What  i*  chiefly  interesting  and  im- 
pertaat  ragardiBg  PotRBHHu.  ia  tha  <Kt  reeondad  by 
IjriktiM,  thtt,  bmediately  bafim  hia  time 
dAi^Mr),  PotanMm  had  intndnoed  an  Miectie  sect 
of  philoaoi^y  (tKkusruci  ra  iSptva),  Modetn 
writets  Imtt  wide  too  mndi  thia  solitary  bet, 
for  wo  read  Bowbare  else  of  thia  school  of  Potamoa. 
The  maaning  <rf  Porphyrias,  in  the  paange  refen«d 
to  abOTO^  is  by  no  means  dear.  It  ia  tnpoaaibk  to 
tell  whether  he  makM  Potamon  the  occasional  dis- 
ciple of  Plotinitt,  or  Ptotinna  of  PotanmL  Suidaa, 
in  the  article  tiSp^va,  evidently  qnotcs  I^&tiua,  but 
in  ItonffuMT  be  states,  that  he  lived  wpi  AyyaSarm, 
■at  iwr*  miMr.  Whitarer  maaning  tbeaa  words 
■my  hn« — for  that  b  one  of  the  pmnta  of  dia- 
cnMMi  in  this  qoeation — the  two  articles  arr  im- 
eradleable.  Indeed,  Siidai  exhibit*  hia  naud  con- 
fbsioa  iu  diis  name.  Ho  makaa  (j;  v.  A«rftftw{) 
Potamon  the  rfaetoridao  [No.  2],  «  philoaopber, 
ami  wa  need  not  encamber  the  qoestion  with  bis 
nawppartad  aathority  oo  r  point  of  chnmology. 
Yet,  to  ■Bwrnmodate  his  staiemnit  with  tboae  of 
laWins  and  Porphyrins,  doeckser  and  Harless 
a^ppoae  three  Potanwea.  For  this,  or  even  for  the 
anppoaitiim  that  tbm  were  two,  there  aoMns  no 
naceaaity.  Settii^  aaide  the  anthotity  of  Suidu, 
raaeinhoriiig  the  wioertainty  of  the  time  of  Laiirtins 
— to  doMaaiiM  which  hit  mantion  of  Putamoo  mar 
fiimiah  m  new  dement, — wa  cannot  bot  attaoa 
Dutch  wMght  to  tha  statemmt  of  Porphyrius,  the 
cantMaporary  of  Plotinu^  and  who  lefors  to  Pota- 
Boon,  as  a  well-known  name.  W«  should,  there- 
fon,  coDdude  that  the  Potanwa  mentioned  by 
Labtins  and  Porphyrins  are  the  same,  and,  on  a 
miBBte  investigation  of  the  passage  where  he  is 
■uantiaBed  by  the  htter  aathw,  Uiat  he  was  uldar 
than  Plotinni,  and  entmatad  his  children  to  bis 
f(nardianabipb    He  may  haTS  bnught  from  Alex- 
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andrii  lo  Rome  the  idea  of  an  edaetie.  schsd. 
Bat  he  had  no  followers  in  his  peenltar  otmhte- 
tMwt.  They  wen  aiqiptanted  by  the  kImoI 
endearoored  to  ingraft  Christianity  iptm  the  older 
•yatena  of  philoaophy.  Indeed,  the  diett  notioe 
given  by  Laiirtiiis  does  not  entitle  Potanon  lo  the 
distinction  invariably  oonferred  npon  him,  that  he 
was  the  first  to  introdooe  an  eclectic  school  j  thoogh, 
probably,  be  ma  the  fint  who  taught  at  Rome  a 
system  so  called. 

Laertias  state*  biefly  a  fow  ot  Us  tenets,  de- 
rived from  hia  writings,  from  which  we  can  only 
learn  that  be  combined  the  doctrines  of  Plato  with 
the  Utoied  and  Ariatolelian,  and  not  withont  ori- 
gind  views  of  hia  own.  Accordiw  to  Snidas  ha 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  Repubue  i>(  Plato. 

3.  Of  Mytilene  (Stnb.xiii  p.  617),  sonofLea- 
bonax  the  rhetorician,  was  himself  a  rhetoridan,  in 
the  time  of  Tiberius  Caesar,  whose  foronr  he  eif 
joyed  (Saidas,  s-e.).  Westeimann,  indeed,  mahea 
him  a  teadier  of  Tiberioa.  bnt  this  ia  stated  no  wbers 
else  (OfdndUt  Orittk,  Btnd.  p.  106).  He  ia 
mentioned  as  an  authority  n^rding  Alexander  the 
Orrat,  by  Platarcb  (.^^.61).  It  is,  probably, 
be  whom  Lucian  states  to  have  attainsd  the  s^e  of 
ninety  (Maetvb.  §  23).  Suidas  inCmiiB  us  that, 
ui  ndditimi  to  his  iifo  of  Alexander  the  Gnat;  be 
wrote  aevenl  other  work*,  namely,  aaftlMr, 
Bpairvt  ^Tnffuor,  Il<^  raAifov  ^Topot.  And,  to 
the  trattiaes  mentioned  by  Suidas,  should  probably 
be  added  that  wt/A  tqi  Sto^opoi,  quoted  by  Am- 
moniua  in  hia  treatise  wtpl  ^fwlwr  uat  tm^dpttP 
A^can-,  s,  V.  iffT^,  (Suidaa,  a.  m  flaeli^pM  r«- 
St^nff,  A«ffMra{,  nordfiM'.) 

3.  ApoatiaBeesadatbyiiUilUn.  lAtAOfam. 
vd.  iii.  p.  44,  Jaooba.)  [ W.  M.  Q.] 

POTHAEUS  (noftwu),  a  Onek  ardiitect,  of 
unknown  age  and  country,  who,  in  coujunctMHl 
with  AnUphilns  and  Magadsa,  made  the  treasary 
of  the  Gartbaginiaas  at  Olympia.  (Piuis.  vL  19. 
§4.s.7.)  [P.  8.1 

POTHElNU5(no0«irat),artiats,  1.  AnAtW 
nian  aculptw,  whoae  name  is  preserved  on  an  m- 
seripUon  which  was  affixed  to  the  ponrait-Btatua 
of  a  certain  Nympbodotno,  in  the  pakestn  at 
Athens.  (Btfckb,  Corp.  Ituer.  No. -270,  vd.  i. 
p.  373.  The  inaeriptton,  as  ax^afned  by  Ba^, 
nads  thna,  tUim  TUMtt rtrfCat 

difmro,  which  can  only  mean  that  Pothdnna  was 
both  the  sculptor  and  the  dedicator  of  the  statiia 
That  artist*  not  nn&equently  dedicated  tbdr  own 
works,  ia  shown  by  Welcker,  KtuuUJatt,  1^27, 
No.  83  ;  comp.  R.  Rochette,  UUn  d  M.  Aiovw, 
P.S92J. 

3.  A  nae-painter,  whose  nime  i^enn  oo  a 

beantird  Tetad,  in  the  undent  style,  repceaenting 
the  content  of  Thetia  and  Pdens,  which  was  found 
in  1833  at  Ponte  dell*  Abbadia,  and  ia  now  in  ^ 
mLiaeum  at  Berlin,  it  ia  doobUul  whether  the 
name  inscribed  on  the  vase  is  TMwot  or  Hatfim ; 
bnt  it  hmks  more  like  the  hlter.  (Lamow,  Fer- 
MeliriBi,Na.  lO06,p.246  ;  Oerbard,  Bmttis  JaC 
BadwrtA.  No.  1005,  p.  291 ;  R.  Rochette,  LOInk 
M.  Schom^  pp.  &6,  £7.)  [P.  S.] 

POTHI'NUS,  an  eunuch,  the  guardian  of  the 
yonng  king  Ptdemy,  and  the  regent  of  the  king* 
dom,  ncommended  the  aaaaasinstiou  of  Pamper, 
when  the  latter  fled  for  rdage  to  Egypt  afler  the 
loss  of  the  battle  of  Phatsdia  in  4H  (Lucan, 
Tiii.484,  &c).  Ha  plotted  mgubm  Casaw  when 
he  came  to  Alexaadn%  later  the  aama  year.  It 
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wma  PoihfnuB  who  placed  Aehillu  oTer  the 
tiu  fonet,  with  dintctiom  to  miw  *  bimoAiv 
opportanitj  for  Mta^ing  Ca«Mr,  but  h«  himielf 
maaiiwd  witt  the  yMua  king  in  the  qnarten  of 
Cmnt.  Bnt  H  h«  wu  hen  detected  m  anjing 
on  %  trauofuible  eormpondence  with  Achillna,  he 
wu  pat  to  death  by  order  of  Caenu-.  (Cae>.  B.  C. 
iii.  108,  1 12  ;  Dion  Cbm.  xlii.  86, 89  ;  Pint.  Out. 
48,49;  Lamii,z.833,&e.5I8,Afi.) 

P0TH08  (Ilifeat),  a  pertonifiatdon  of  Ioto  or 
desire,  waa  represented  along  with  Erot  and  Hi- 
neroa,  in  the  temple  of  Aph^ite  at  Megara,  hj 
Hin  hand  of  Seopas.  (Paus.  i.  4.^.  §  6  ;  Plin.  H. 
.V.  xxKvi.  4,  7.)  [L.  S.] 

POTITIA  OENS,  one  of  the  most  ancient  pa- 
tridan  gentai  at  Rome,  hnt  It  nem  attained  anj 
hiitorical  impoitaiwe.  The  Potitii  wen,  with  the 
Pinarit,  the  heredi  taiy  prieau  of  Heicttlei  at  Rome : 
the  legend  which  related  the  ettaUtahmmt  of  the 
wonhip  of  thii  god,  !■  given  under  Pikaria  GsNn. 
It  ii  further  itated  that  the  Potitii  and  Pinarii  con- 
tinned  to  diacharge  the  dnttes  of  their  prieathood 
till  the  cenaonhip  of  App^  Clatidiiw  {b.c.  812), 
who  indneed  the  Podtii,  hy  the  sam  of  50,000 
pnondi  of  copper,  to  instruct  public  slaves  in  the 
perferaunce  of  the  sacred  rites  ;  whereat  the  god 
was  'so  angry,  that  the  whole  gent,  containing 
twelre  fiunilies  and  thirty  grown  up  men,  perished 
within  a  7«ar,  or,  according  to  other  accounts, 
within  thirty  days,  and  Apptns  himself  became 
Uind  (Litr.  nc  29  ;  Festus,  p.  287,  ed.  MSHor  ; 
VaL  Max.  i.  1.  §  17).  Niebiihr  nmarks  that  if 
there  is  any  truth  in  the  tale  respecting  the  de- 
struction of  the  Potitia  gens  they  may  have  perished 
in  tiie  neat  plague  which  raged*  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  later,  since  nch  legends  aie  not  acmpnloiia 
with  respect  to  chronology.  The  same  writer 
farther  obserres  that  it  is  probable  that  the  wonhip 
of  Hercules,  as  attended  to  by  the  Potitii  and  the 
Pinarii,  was  a  form  of  religion  peculiar  to  these 
genies,  and  had  nothing  to  do  with  the  religion  of 
the  Roman  state ;  and  that  as  App^  Clandius 
wished  to  make  these  aaera  prnala  part  of  the 
taera  pvblka,  )ie  induced  the  Potitii  to  instruct 
public  shives  in  the  rites,  since  no  foreign  god 
could  have  a  fiitmen.  (Niebuhr,  Hut  of  Rome, 
^el.  iil  p.  309.) 

POTI'TUa,  p.  AFRA'NIUS,  Towfd  during 
n  illnoM  af  CUisnla,  to  sacrifica  hia  life,  if  the 
emperor  recoreiea,  expecUng  to  be  rewarded  for 
his  devotion.  But  when  Caligula  got  well,  and 
Alrnnius  was  unwilling  to  fulfill  hit  vow,  the 
emperor  had  him  decked  out  like  a  sacrificial  rictim, 
pamded  through  the  streets,  and  then  huried  down 
firom  the  eminence  {ex  aggm)  by  the  Colline  gala. 
(Dion  Cass.  lix.  8  i  Suet.  Qd.  37.) 

POTITUS,  VALE'RIUS.  Potitus  was  the 
name  of  ono  of  tiia  moat  ancient  and  most  eele- 
bmted  finniliea  of  the  Valeria  Gens.  This  femily, 
like  many  of  the  other  ancient  Roman  families,  dis- 
appears about  the  time  of  the  Samnite  wars  ;  bnt 
the  name  was  nvived  at  a  later  period  by  the  Va^ 
leria  nns,  as  a  praenomen :  thna  we  find  mention 
of  a  Potitus  Valerina  Mesealla,  who  was  coninl 
•nflhctni  En  B.  c.  29.  The  practice  of  using  extinct 
fnmily-names  as  praenomens  whs  common  to  other 
gentes  :  as  for  instance  in  the  Cornelia  gens,  where 
the  Lentuli  adopted,  as  a  pnienomen,  the  extinct 
cognomen  of  Cosaus.    [Coseua ;  LiNTOLtiB.] 

1.  L.  Talirius  Potitds,  eonsnl  i.  c.  48S  and 
470^  the  founder  of  the  &niily,  was  a  relation  of 
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the  celebrated  P.  Valeiins  PaUioDb  i  birt  It  fa  v 
mattsr  of  dispute  whether  he  was  hia  hntiier  or 
his  nariiew.  Dtmystns,  it  is  tnie,  odla  hia  (vtii. 
77)  bis  bnther  * ;  but  it  hat  been  eeujeetured  by 
OfaueamH,  Oelenins,  and  Sylbuig^  that  we  ought 
to  lead  dSfX^oSs  or  dSsA^tfmt  instead  of  wA- 
^(  ;  and  this  cmjecture  is  confirmed  by  tiw  bet 
that  Dionyuns  daewkeie  (nii.  87)  speaks  of  hia 
as  the  aon  of  Maiena,  whama  we  feiww  that  the 
&tber  (tf  PuUicBla  was  Vohuna.  If  Patitas  waa 
the  son  of  Manut,  he  was  profaably  the  aon  of  the 
M.  Valerina  who  was  oonanl  n.  &  20ft,  four  yean 
aHer  tiia  kings  were  expelled,  and  who  ia  deaeribed 
in  the  Fasti  as  M.  Valoius  V^  t  Volnaos.  More- 
over, seeing  that  Potitus  was  con  sol  a  aeeond  tine 
B.C.  470,  that  is,  thhtyMtiae  y«n aftor  tin  »- 
pulsion  of  the  kings,  it  is  mnch  noea  like^  that 
he  should  hare  been  ■  nephew  than  a  brother  of 
the  man  who  took  such  a  prominent  paR  in  the 
events  of  that  time.  W«  may,  therefore,  oondods 
with  tolenble  cttuaxecj  that  he  wMtiw  neplmr  of 
Publicols. 

Potimt  it  flrrt  mentioned  la  b.  c.  48ft,  ia  which 
year  he  waa  one  of  the  9WMrion*fuml9BdH,aDd,  in 

conjunction  with  hie  eoDeaguei  K.  I^tHua.,  hn- 
penched  Sp.  Caaaiiu  VtaceUinus  beftm  the  pec^le. 
[ViBCKLLiNUB.]  (LiT.  if.  41  ;  Dionyt.  viiL  77-) 
He  was  connil  in  B.  c.  48S,  witii  M.  Fabins  Vibin 
lanus  (Lit.  ii.  42  ;  Dionysi  riii.  87)i  and  ^ahi  in 
470  with  Ti  AenuUos  MameRU.  In  the  ktter 
year  he  manhad  against  the  Aeqiri  ;  and  as  the 
enemy  would  not  meet  him  in  the  open  field,  he  pir^ 
ceeded  to  attack  their  camp,  bnt  wat  prerentM 
from  doing  so  by  the  indications  of  the  dirine  wilL 
(LtT.  ii.  ftl,  62 ;  Dionya.  ix.  61,  56.) 

2.  L.  VALBRnm  Porrroa,  crnitul  with  M.  H»- 
radua  Barbatut,  tn  blc.  449.  Dionytins  calla  htm 
a  gnndson  of  the  great  P,  Valerina  Pnbtiaoh^  and 
a  son  of  the  P.  Valerias  PuUtoda,  who  was 
consul  in  B.  c.  460,  and  who  was  killed  that 
year  in  the  aaaanlt  of  the  Cattail,  wiidi  had  been 
aelaad  by  Heidonini  (IMonya.  xL  4) ;  and  heaee  we 
find  him  deaeribed  aa  L.  Valeifaii/^iUieebPatitnv. 
Bnt  we  think  it  more  probable  that  he  was  the 
sonorgTwidsonof  L.Va]uius  Potitus  [No.  1];  first, 
because  we  find  that  Livy,  Cicero,  and  EKonyaitis, 
inwiably  give  him  the  surname  of  Potitus,  and 
noTer  that  of  Publieohtt  and  secondly  becaase  the 
great  popalaritr  of  Potttu  weald  natauaDy  giw 
origin  to  the  tradition  that  be  was  a  Unm  de- 
scendant that  member  the  ^t,  who  took 
such  H  prominent  part  in  tiie  ezpukURi  of  the  kings. 

The  annals  of  the  Valeria  gena  recorded  that  L. 
Valerius  Potitus  was  the  fint  person  who  offend 
exposition  to  the  deeemvin ;  and  whether  this  waa 
1»e  eaae  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  he  todt 
a  leading  part  fai  the  abolition  of  the  tymonieal 
power.  He  and  M.  Horatins  are  represented  as 
the  leaders  of  the  pe^|4e  against  Ap.  Claudina  af^ 
the  murder  of  Viiginia  by  her  &ther ;  and  when  the 
plebeians  had  se^od  to  the  Sacred  Hill,  he  and 
Horatius  were  sent  to  them  by  the  senate,  as  the 
only  acomtable  membera,  to  negotiate  the  termi  of 
pence,  in  tfna  mission  tiiey  nooaeded  j  the  de- 
cemvirate  was  abadished,  and  the  two  fHendt  of  the 
plebs,  Valerius  and  Hotatius,  wen  elected  consuls, 
B.  a  449.    Their  oontnlthip  is  memorable  by  the 

*  Dionyuus  also  calls  hhn  L.  Valerius  J^i6ljM&i, 
but  thia  is  opposed  to  th«  Faiti,  and  is  in  ilaelf  im- 
pnbablo. 
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rmrlmmit  of  tfa«  eelebmled  Va/eriat  et  Horatiat 
l^fm>  whfab  Mcurad  ths  Kbeitiea  of  the  pltba,  and 
ftava  tfaen  «Mitiowi 1  power  in  the  state.  1.  The 
tint  law  is  nid  to  have  nadc  a  pteluKitnm  binding 
«n  the  wbote  peeple,  bat  Nicbuhr  nppoMa  that 
tha  nactioo  oi  the  aenate  aad  die  cnnnnaatioB  of 
the  eiiriae  wen  newiwn'  to  give  a  plehi*citBm  the 
full  force  of  a  lex.  [Comp.  Philo,  p.  298,  a-] 
2.  The  vcond  bw  enacted  that  whoever  should 
prooira  the  election  of  a  laagistntu  without  appeal 
■hooid  be  outlawed,  and  miglit  be  killed  by  any 
WW  with  impaaitf ,  S.  The  thud  law  dcctared 
that,  whoever  banned  the  tribunea  of  the  plebft, 
tbe  aediha,  the  judicei,  <w  the  decemrin,  sDnuld 
be  ootlawed  and  accnrwd.  It  is  doabtful  who  an 
meant  by  the  jadicetand  decenvirs  ;  Tariom  oon jec- 
turea  have  been  Blade  on  the  point  by  modern  writers 
(Niebnhr,  HiaL  HoiMy  vol.  ii.  p.  368  ;  Anxihl, 
Uiti.  i^RamA,  vd.  i.  p.  819).  After  the  enact- 
meat  of  tbeae  lawi,  tho  cenanla  pnoeeded  to  march 
against  the  foreign  enainies  of  the  atato.  The 
people  flocked  to  the  itaadanls  of  the  popular  con- 
sola,  and  fought  with  enthusiaan  under  thairwden. 
Th^  aceordingly  met  with  great  incceea ;  Valerint 
defaaiad  the  Aeqni  aad  tbe  Volsri,  Hontiaa  the 
Sabinea,  aad  both  anatee  raUimed  to  Rome  covered 
with  ^ory.  The  senate,  however,  nfnsed  to  gnuit 
a  trinmph  to  these  tniton  to  their  order ;  whera- 
apon  tlie  centuries  confiBrred  npon  then  this  honour 
by  their  ■apreme  authority,  reganllM  of  the  oppo- 
aiiion  of  the  senate.  (Liv.  iiL  39— 41, 49— 55,61 
— 64  ;  Dionya.  xL  4,  &c.  45,  &c ;  Cic  (fa  A^i.  ii 
31,  BrmL  14 ;  Niebnhr,  HiaL  o/Aosse,  voL  ii.  pp. 
345—878.)  In  B.C.  446  Valerius  was  dtoaen  by 
the  centitties  one  of  the  qmestores  panieidii  (Tac 
Amm.  zi.  2'2  ;  respecting  the  statement  in  Taritaa, 
see  DieL  <^Aaliq.  a. «.  t^malor). 

3.  C  Valbrius  Portus  Voionm,  dasnibed 
in  the  Capiloliue  VbmA  ■•  L.  r.  VoLon  k.*  was 
couahur  tnbnne  B.C.  415  (Uv.iv.  49), andoonsol 
with  M*.  Aemilins  Maroarciinit,  b.  c.  410.  In  lut 
aonsalshy  he  distingnishod  himaelf  by  his  typoaition 
to  the  agrarian  law  of  the  tribnne  M.  Maanius ;  and 
be  rseovared  tbe  An  Canrentaua,  which  had  been 
lakao  Iqr  the  Volsct,  in  aonsaqiiMW  of  wUeh  be 
enlend  the  city  in  an  ovation.  He  was  flonralar 
tribane  a  second  time  in  &  a  407,  and  a  third  tine 
in  n-c  404.   (Uv.  iv.  57,  61.) 

4.  L.  Valssids  Ponruii,  described  in  the  Ca- 
pitoline  Fasti  as  L.  f.  P.  H.,  consular  tribune  five 
times,  wuMly  in  a.  c.  414,  406,  403,  401,  398 
(Liv.iv.4fl,A8,v.l,10,14).  Ho  wao  also  twice 
cunsol ;  fint  in  B.C.  393,  wiui  P.  Condina  Maln- 
HuwDsis  CosBos,  in  which  year  bodi  consuls  bad 
to  ne^u,  through  soaie  fiiult  in  the  an  spice*  (ettu) 
fM*i)t  and  L.  Iiucntius  FUvus  Tiidpitinus  and 
&>er.  Salpirius  Camerinos  wen  chosen  in  their 
stead ;  mid  a  second  ^me  in  tbe  following  year, 
B.  c  393,  with  M.  Manlius,  in  which  year  both 
the  consols  celebrated  the  gnat  punes,  which  had 
been  vowed  by  tlie  dictator  M.  Furius,  aad  also 
catried  on  war  agninst  the  AequL  In  consequence 
of  their  success  iu  this  war,  Valerias  (Attained  the 
hoBOBC  of  a  triumph,  and  Manlina  of  an  ovation 
KIM'  31  ;  Uionys.  i.  74).  In  tbe  Mint  year 
Valerius  was  the  diird  intemx  appointed  for  hold- 
ing tbe  oomitia  (Liv.  v,  81), and  in  kc.  390,  the 
year  in  which  Kooie  wns  taken  by  the  Qanls,  be  was 
niagister  eqoitum  to  the  diotalar  ALForiiN  CwiiUns, 
(Liv.  V.  48.) 

3.  P.  Valbbiob  Potitus  PoBLfoOLAtdeaeiUMd 
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tn  tbe  ORjritoline  Fasti,  as  L.  r.  L.  n.,  and  eonse- 
qusntly  a  son  of  No.  4,  was  eonsalar  tribune  six 
tines,  namely,  hi  B.  c  380,  884.  S80,  877,  870, 
aod  M7.   (Liv.vi.6,  18,37,82,86,  43.) 

6.  G.  Valsrius  PoTiTDS,  a  son  of  No.  8,  jodg- 
ing  fhnn  his  pnenemen,  was  consular  tribona,  ac. 
870.   (Uv.vi.  86.) 

7.  C.  Valbrius  Potitus  Flaocub.  pfobnbly 
son  or  grsjidson  ef  No.  6,  was  consul  B.  c.  331, 
with  M.  Claudius  hCaroellns.  Livy  nys,  that  in 
some  airaals  Valerins  appeand  with  the  cognomen 
of  Potitos,  and  in  othen  with  diatof  naeena  (U*. 
viii.  Itt).  Orosios,  who  mentions  Valerins  (iii. 
10),  calls  him  umply  Val«riiM  Flaecus,  without 
the  cognomen  of  Potitus.  It  is  lavbable  that  he 
was  the  fint  of  the  foiaily  who  assumed  tbe  sur- 
name' of  Flaecus,  and  that  his  descendants  dFopp<>d 
the  name  of  Potitus.  If  this  supposition  is  comet, 
the  Flacd,  who  became  atkarwarda  a  distingiiisbed 
fiunily  of  the  Valeria  gena,  would  ha  sprung  from 
this  Valerias  Potitus.    [Placccb,  VALBRitm.] 

8.  L.  VALBHii/a  PoTiTvs,  probsUy  a  bnthsr 
of  7«wasinagisterei)nitam  in  b.c.  SSl.lotbe 
dictator  Cn.  Qomtilius  Vania.   (Lir.  viii.  18.) 

9.  M.  Valbrids  BlAzmim  PonTtrn,  eonsul 
a  a  2S6.    [Maxihub,  VALxaiua,  Nou  6.] 

POTO'NE.  [Pbrktionr.] 

PRACHIAS.  artist.  [Praxias.] 

PRAECI'LIUS,  the  name  of  a  &ther  and  a 
son,  whom  Cicero  recommended  to  Caesar  in  a  c. 
45.  (OewarfAm.  xHi.) 

PRAECONI'NUS.  L.  VALE'RIUS.  alegatos 
who  was  defeated  and  killed  by  the  Aqaitani  a 
year  before  Caanr^s  l^atns,  P.  Cmsans,  made  war 
npon  this  people,  a  c  56  (Caesar,  B.  O.  iii.  20). 
This  defeat  trf  Pnwconinus  is  not  mentioned  by 
any  other  wiilcr,  and  we  knew  nothing  of  bin  or 
^  the  Usiary  ef  tim  war. 

PRASNEtfTI'NA,  a  ■mMon  of  the  Ronun 
Fortnin,wImbadateiiipIeRndoni(lsat  Praeneote. 
(Ov.  Faat.  vL  6S ;  SiieL  DomiL  15  t  cmnp.  For- 
TUKA.)  [L.  B.] 

PRAESENS,  BRUTTIUS.  to  whom  one  of 
Plisy^  letters  is  addressed  (S^,  vii,  3,),  was  pr»- 
bnbly  the  fiitber  ef  the  fbUowmg  Paesms. 

PRAESENS.  BRUTTIUS,  tbe  fttber  of 
Crispina,  wife  of  the  emperor  Conimodns.  He  is 
generally  supposed  to  be  the  C.  Bmttius  Pnesens 
whoappean  in  the  Fasti  ns  consul  for  a.  d.  153.aBd 
agnin  for  a.  D.  180.  Then  is  also  a  C.  Bnittins 
Prnesens  marked  as  having  been  consal  for  tbe 
second  time  hi  a.  D.  189,  and  another  as  nasal  in 
A.D.  317.  (Capitolin.  M.  AwnL^  ;  Unprid. 
(>>mmnd.  12;  Censorin.  21.)  [W.  Kl 

PRAKTKXTATUS,  C.  ASI'NIUS.  oonsol 
A.  D.  242,  with  C  Ve^o  Attieas.  (Fasti ;  Ca- 
pitoL  Qord.  38.) 

PRAETEXTATUS.  ATEIU8.  [Atbiw.) 

PRAETEXTATUS,  SULPTOIUS.  1,  Q. 
SuLPiaua  pKArrixTATUS  consular  tribune,  a  a 
434.  Then  was  considerable  diffiireoce  in  the 
annalists  respeeting  the  supreme  msgistratsa  for 
this  year ;  ire  learn  from  Livy  that  Valerias  Antias 
and  Q,  Tobero  made  Q.  Snlpicius  one  ef  the  ceiuala 
lor  the  year.  (Liv.  Iv.  23  ;  Diod.  xii.  53.) 

2.  Ssa  SuLPicioa  Prabtbxtatuii,  four  ibnes 
oonsulnr  tribune,  namely  in  a  c.  377,  376,  870, 
368.  He  married  the  elder  daiwbter  of  M.  Fabius 
AmbustuB ;  and  it  is  said  that  the  younger  daa|^- 
ter  of  FaUns,  wbo  was  married  to  Licinius  Stolo, 
mfgtl  <B  her  bmhand  to  peoom  the  eonMlsbip  te 
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tin  pl«Mai)%  w  the  WM  mdow  of  tlw  hosoBn  of 
hw  liitet^  hatband.  NiebiAr  hu  pomttd  ent  the 
wDrtUeMMH  and  eontndietioQtln  thutak.  (Lit. 
vi.  33— S4,  3S,  88  ;  Niefaafar.  HuL  afJtemt^  vd. 
iii.  pp.  2,  3.) 

PRAETEXTATU3,  VE'TTIU8  AOO'- 
RIUS,  ft  Mn&tar  of  diatingniihod  ability  and  nn- 
coniptod  monlB,  was  proooiutil  of  Aehaia  in  the 
nrim  of  JnliaBt  Prasfectn  Uibi  nndw  Valen- 
tinSn  and  Prm«focta»  Pnetorio  nnder  Theo- 
doiiiu.  Ha  died  in  the  poneerion  of  the  laat  office, 
»hen  he  wm  comuI  elect.  (Amm.  Mmrc  zxil  7, 
xzvii  9,  zxriiL  1  ;  Zodnu  ir.  8 ;  Symmach.  Ep. 
z.  26 ;  Valaaiiu,  ad  Amm,  Marc.  zxii.  7.)  It 
WM  at  the  hooM  of  this  Vettioa  Piaetrxtattu  that 
Macrobiiu  aapCMNM  the  conveiMUion  to  have  taken 
nlaea,  whidi  lie  hat  recorded  in  Ua  S^rmaHa. 
-iSoe  Vol.  II.  p.  888.] 

PRA'TIN  AS  f  IlfaTi'wu),  one  of  the  eatly  tngic 
poeti  who  flooriued  at  Atheni  at  the  beginning 
of  the  fifUi  eentory,  b.c  and  whoM  combined 
effiota  bnH^t  the  art  to  ita  perfection,  wis  a 
native  of  Phlini,  and  waa  therefore  by  birth  a 
Dorian.  His  bthwl  name  waa  Pynhonide*  ot 
EnoMiiiMk  It  ii  not  itated  at  what  tune  he  went 
to  Athena,  bat  we  find  him  exhibiting  there,  in 
competition  with  Choeritna  and  Aoachylni,  abont 
01.  70,  B.  c.  500— 49S.  (Snid.  a. Alvx^Aor, 
Upwrlthis.)  Of  the  two  poeta  xrith  whom  he  ^en 
contended,  Chanrilas  had  already  been  twen^ 
yeara  before  the  puUie,  and  Aeaehylua  now  ap- 
peared, for  the  first  time,  at  the  ege  of  twenty- 
five  ;  Pratinaa,  who  was  younger  than  the  Cnmer, 
bat  older  than  the  latter,  waa  probably  in  his  full 
vigoor  at  this  vary  period. 

The  step  in  the  pragreas  of  the  art,  which  was 
ascribed  to  Piitinas,  is  very  distinctly  stated  by 
the  ancient  writer* ;  it  waa  the  separation  of  the 
aatyric  from  the  tngie  drama  (Said.  vpihoi 
lypa^  3irx4fMM ;  Aero,  ad  Hor.  Art  PoeL  230, 
vnading  Pndimae  for  Ovtim;  rejecting  the  al- 
I«gpd  ihan  of  Choerflna  in  tbia  improvement,  see 
CHOBRiLua,  VoL  I.  p.  697,  b.)  The  change  was  a 
very  hippj  one ;  for  it  preserved  a  highly  charac- 
teristic fiMtore  of  the  older  form  of  tragedy,  the 
entire  rejection  of  which  wonld  have  met  with 
serious  obstades,  not  only  from  the  popular  taste, 
but  from  reUgiouB  associations,  and  yet  preserred 
it  in  such  a  manner  as,  while  devdoidng  its  own 
capabilities,  to  set  free  the  tragic  drama  from  the 
ligtters  it  imposed.  A  band  of  Satyrs,  as  the 
■vmpanions  tit  Dionysu^  formed  the  ot^;inal  chorus 
of  tragedy  ;  and  their  Jests  and  fiolica  were  inter- 
spersed with  the  more  serioos  aetitm  of  the  diama, 
without  cavww  any  mora  sense  of  iaeenpuity 
than  is  felt  in  the  reading  of  those  jocose  passages 
of  Homer,  from  which  Aristotle  traces  the  nigin 
of  the  satyric  dtama  and  of  comedy.  As  however 
tiagedy  came  to  be  separated  more  and  more  from 
Kny  referenoe  to  Dtooysus,  and  the  wtiole  of  the 
Imoic  mythidogj  «ib  iBdnded  In  its  nnge  of 
anhjecta,  the  noms  of  Satyra  of  eoorse  brauu 
mon  and  mora  impracticaUe  and  absurd,  and  at 
the  same  time  the  joooae  element,  which  formed,  an 
essential  part  of  the  character  the  chorus  of 
Satyrs,  bMane  more  and  more  inoot^[mous  with 
the  esmest  nirit  and  thrilling  interest  of  the 
higher  tnwle  inaaM.  It  h  easy  in  enter  into  the 
fen  «f  tia  PnmiAtuM  Of  JPMUmUtr^  whm 
■n  old  8b^  ringea  hia  beaid  m  attempdi^  to  em- 
Inm  iUimtmi  flvai  bat  It  b  hard  to  tuuj 


what  the  port  oauld  have  dosM  with  a  ^onN  i4 
Satyta,  b  plaea  of  the  oeean  ajnpba,  in  1h» 
/VosmOsm  Bommi.  The  ianoratkn  of  Pratinaa  at 

once  lelioTed  tragedy  of  this  incnbna,  and  gave 
the  Sa^TS  a  free  stage  for  tbemsslTea ;  where,  by 
treating  the  same  dass  of  subjects  on  wbidi  the 
tragedies  were  founded,  in  a  touUy  diffismt  i|Nrit, 
the  poet  not  only  presisrved  so  venenble  and  po- 
pular a  faatnre  of  nia  art  as  the  old  iMom,  nt 
also,  in  the  exhilntion  of  tebalegiea,  aflbfded  • 
whdeaanw  lelazation,  at  weU  at  a  pkasaDt  di- 
version, to  the  ovenUiMd  tobda  of  Aa  iftt- 
tatora. 

It  lias  Iteen  suggested  by  sonfe  wiiten,  Uiat 
Pratinas  was  indoced  to  enltivMe  the  satyric 
diama  by  his  fanr  of  baing  ed^aed  by  JBadiyiua 
in  tragedy ;  a  point  whkn  b  ona  t£  pore  conjec- 
ture. It  is  mora  to  the  purpose  to  obaerve  that 
the  enriy  associations  of  Pratinas  would  very  pro- 
bably imbue  him  with  a  taato  for  that  spedaa  of 
the  dnma ;  for  his  oa&n  d^,  Phfioa,  was  the 
neighbour  of  Sicyon,  the  home  of  thoae  tngic 
chtnuses,"  on  the  strength  of  which  the  Doriaiia 
claimed  to  be  the  inventors  of  tragedy :  it  was 
adjacent  also  to  Corinth,  where  the  c^dic  cborases 
of  Satyrs,  which  were  ascribed  to  Anon,  had  been 
hmg  eateUished.  (Herod.  67  ;  Themist.  Ona. 
xix. ;  AristoC         8 ;  Beotley,  PiaL) 

The  iimovntiaa  of  nntmis,  like  all  the  gmt 
impnvementoof  thatageof  the  davalopntnt  <rf  the 
drama,  waa  adopted  of  hia  tonteBipoiariea  i  bat 
Pratinas  is  distinguished,  as  might  be  expected, 
by  the  huge  propwtim  of  his  satyric  drmmas ; 
having  composed,  aooording  to  Suidaa,  fifty  play*, 
ofwbtchthirty-twbweresa^rie.  Hegdnadbotona 
prize.  (Suid.(.t>:)  B8ekh,boinTer,l^aaB]tantian 
in  the  text  of  Suidas,  if  for  Xf ,  assigns  to  Pratinas 
only  twelve  satyric  dnmas,  thus  leaving  a  snffident 
number  of  tragedies  to  make  three  for  every  aatyrk 
drama,  that  is,  twdve  totrtlogias  and  two  nngte 
plays.  (TVq^  Or.  Prime,  p.  12S.)  In  merit,  the 
satyric  dnmu  <il  Pntbiaa  weio  eatesnwd  the  fiiit, 
except  only  thoae  Of  Aoadiylna.  (^un.  ii.  1 3. 1 1 6. ) 
Hia  son  Aristias  was  also  nighly  distinguished  for 
his  satyric  plays.  I^Akistias.] 

Pratinas  nmked  high  amoog  the  lyiie,  as  well 
as  the  dramatic  poeU  of  his  agei  He  cultivated 
two  species  of  lyric  poetry,  the  hypoccheme  and 
the  ditbymmb,  of  whidi  tbe  fonner  waa  doody 
rebUed  to  tbe  sa^rie  dtana  by  the  jaeshr  ehaiMC- 
l«r  which  it  often  aasnmed,  the  latter  by  ito  andent 
choruses  of  Satyrs.  Pratinas  may  perhaps  bo 
flonsidered  to  have  shared  with  his  contemporary 
I«us  the  honour  of  founding  the  Athenian  school 
of  dithyiambic  poetry.  Some  interesting  fiagnienU 
of  hia  faypocchones  are  preserved,  especially  a  eon- 
udeiaUe  passage  in  Athenaena  (L  p.  23,  a.)  which 
gives  an  important  indicatioa  of  the  contest  for 
sapremacy,  which  was  then  going  on  both  between 
postry  and  music,  and  between  tin  different  kinds 
of  mosic.  The  peat  ooaqtlains  that  the  voices  of 
the  singers  weio  ovenowered  by  the  noise  of  the 
flutes,  and  expresses  his  desin  to  supplant  the  pr»- 
Yailing  Phrygian  melody  by  the  Dwian.  It  ia 
impossible  to  say  how  much  of  his  lyric  poetry 
was  separate  from  his  dramas ;  in  which,  both 
from  the  ^  at  idiidi  he  lived,  and  fr«m  ozpieas 
testfuMay,  we  know  tint  giaat  importince  was 
aadgoad  not  only  to  the  aonga,  but  also  to  tbe 
danoeo  of  the  dnma.  In  dw  passage  jnst  died 
Atbanaena  nwotiona  Iran         of  Uh  poeto  who 
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calkd  ifxunaul,  frran  the  large  part  which 
the  dwnl  duoM  bore  in  tbev  dnmu. 

(CuMib.  4t  SeOyr.  foe»,  Oraee.  lib.  i.  c  5 ; 
Nike,  ChotfiL  p.  \'l ;  MUller,  Doners  vol.  ii.  pp. 
ZZt,  36 1, 302, 2ad  ed.,  Gem^  d.  arivk.  IM.  toI.  TL 
p.  39,  Esg.  trun.  W.  i.  p.  295  ;  Ultki,  Cevol.  iJ. 
/f<&  DkAlL  Tol.  ii  pp.  4fl7,  f. ;  Boda,  Cm*.  ^ 
tielL  DUMu  to),  iu.  pb  i.  »  79,  f. ;  Welcker, 
</«  GrisA  Tn^  pp.  17,  18,  JVodUr.  «.  ..<«fal, 
TWby.  p.  276;  Kktmt,  ffU.  CML  TVti;.  GW. 
pu  7».)  [P.  S.] 

PRAXA'GORAS  (npafcry^i),  an  Athcmian, 
lived  after  the  time  vS  Conitantine  the  Great,  pro- 
hm\Aj  under  hU  •om.  He  wrote  at  the  a^  of 
nineieeD,  two  bonka  oB  the  AdienUn  kings ;  at 
the  age  of  twenty-two,  two  booka  on  the  hiatoty  of 
Conatantfaie  ;  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-one,  aix 
botdca  OB  the  hiitoiy  of  Alexander  the  OteaL  All 
tfceae  woAa  wen  wiUtn  in  the  lonie  dialect 
None  of  them  haa  come  down  to  w  with  the  ex- 
eeplion  a  few  eztfaeta  made  by  Photios,  ftom 
the  Uttorr  of  Constutine.  In  this  work  Piaxa- 
goraa,  tboogh  a  heathen,  placed  Coostantine  before 
all  other  emperors.  (Phot.  Cod,  62.) 

PRAXA'GORAS  (npa(a>4fpat),  a  celebmted 
physidan,  who  waa  a  nitiTe  of  the  hdand  of  Cos. 
(Oalen,  A,  Vuri  DiimeL  c  10,  toI.  iL  p.  90A,  et 
alibi.)  His  father'^  name  waa  Nicarchns*  (Galen, 
loco  tit ;  da  FaatU.  NoL  ii  9,  vol.  ii  p.  Ul,  d» 
TVvmofv,  c.  1,  vol.  vii.  p.  584),  and  he  belonged  to 
the  family  of  the  Aulepiadae  (id.  de  MM.  Med. 
L  3,  voL  X.  p.  28).  He  was  the  tntor  of  Philoti-. 
mna  {id.foeo  dL ;  da  AHmuiL  FacalL  i.  12,  toL  li. . 
p.  509X  Plistonicus  (Cda.  da  Med.  i.  [net  p^  6), 
and  Herophilus  (Galen,  de  Differ.  PnU.  iv.  3» 
vol.  Tiii.  p.  723,  de  Meti.  Med.  i.  3,  vol  x. : 
pL  28,  da  TVrmorv,  c.  1,  vol.  vii  p.  585}  ;  and  as 
he  was  a  contemporary  of  Chrysippus,  and  lived 
shortly  after  Diodes  Carystins  (CVls.  de  Med.  l 
praefU  p.  5  ;  PUny,  //.  xin  €),  he  may  be 
nfely  placed  in  the  fonrth  century  b.  c.  He  be- 
k>nf^pd  lo  the  medical  sect  of  the  Dogmatici  (Galen, 
/ntrod.  e.  4,  toL  xit.  p.  683),  and  waa  celebnted 
for  hia  knowledge  of  medical  sdence  in  general, 
and  emecially  fer  his  attainments  in  anatomy  and 
physiology.  He  was  one  of  the  chief  defender* 
of  the  hmaaral  pathology,  who  placed  the  seat  of 
ail  diseases  in  Uie  hnmoun  of  the  body  (id.  iM, 
c  9,  p.  699).  He  is  supposed  by  Sprengel  {HuL  de 
la  Mi>L^  tdL  i.  422, 3).  Hecker  {Getch.  der  HeUk. 
nri.  t.  p.  219),  and  others,  to  have  bean  Uie  first 
pnsM  wba  pointed  out  the  distinetion  between 
tiw  Ttjns  ana  the  arteries ;  bat  thia  ides  ia  em- 
troverted  (and  apparently  with  success)  by  M. 
IJttre  (f£imre>  (T/Z^Twcr.  ToL  i.  p.  202,  &c),  who 
shows  that  the  distiiKtion  in  question  is  alladed  to 
by  Aristotle  (if  the  treatise  de  Spiritu  be  genuine), 
{lippocrates  (or  at  least  the  author  of  the  treatise 
de  Jrtiaditf  irfio  was  anterior  to  Praxagwas), 
Diogenes  Apdlooiatea,  and  Enryphon.  Afony  of 
his  anatomical  opinions  have  been  preserved,  which 
show  that  he  was  in  advance  of  his  conteaiporaries 
in  this  branch  of  medical  knowledge.  On  the 
ether  hand,  seveml  ciirions  and  eapit^  errors  have 
been  attrihuted  to  him,  aa,  for  instance,  that  the 

*  In  Oalen,  Qmmad.  m  Ilgipoer.  '^Apkor.'* 
i.  12,  voL  zvii  pt.  ii  p.  400.  NixiMtpov  must  be 
a  miatake  for  Nwdpxov.  In  smne  modem  works 
kis  father  is  called  Ntardimt,  bnt  perhaps  wiUiout 
any  andant  anthnity. 
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heart  was  the  source  of  the  uerves  (an  opiaioa 
which  be  hdd  with  Arittatle)^  and  that  the  nmt 
fications  of  Hat  aitujt  which  ha  saw  israe  from 
the  heart,  were  ultimately  converted  into  nerves, 
as  they  oontiacted  in  diameter  (Galen,  (is/f^fNicr. 
et  Plat,  Deer.  I  6,  toL  t.  p.  ]87>  *  Some  parte 
of  hia  medkal  pnictiee  maar  to  have  been  faiy 
bold,  00,  ftr  imtanca,  his  ventnring,  in  cosaa  tS 
ilms  when  attended  wiUi  tntrosusception,  to  open 
the  abdomen  in  order  to  repUce  the  intestine 
(CaeL  AnreL  de  Morb.AaiL  iii  17,  p.  244).  He 
wrote  several  medical  works,  of  which  only  the 
titles  and  some  fbgmeuts  remain,  preserved  by 
Oalm,  (^lins  Anrelios,  and  other  writers.  A 
fhller  aceonst  of  hii  opiniona  may  be  found  In 
Sprengel^  HiM.  de  la  Mid.,  and  Kuhn's  Con- 
memtatio  de  Pramgora  CoOf  reprinted  in  the  second 
volume  v£  bis  Optuada  Auademka  Medka  H  PkHa- 
logittt,  p.  128,  Ac  There  is  an  epignjn  by  Crino- 
goras,  m  hMwor  »f  Prax^ons  in  tfae  Oredc 
Antholc^.  {AvA.  Plan.  273.)      [W.  A.  0.} 

PRAXASPES  (nfHi£(E<nn)s),  a  Persian,  who 
was  high  in  bvoor  with  king  Canbyaea,  and  acted 
as  his  messenger.  By  his  means  Cambyses  had 
bis  brother  Smerdis  aaiaarinBted.  In  one  of  his 
fita  of  nwdneas,  Combjsea  diot  the  Mm  of  Pnx- 
aspes  with  on  anov  dironh  tiie  heut,  in  the 
presence  of  hu  fitthn;  When  the  news  of  the 
usurpation  of  Smerdii  reached  C^ambysea,  he  ne- 
tttiaily  suspected  Praxaspes  of  not  having  fulfilled 
his  directiona  The  lattw,  however,  sucMcded  in 
clearing  himself.  After  the  death  of  Cambysaa, 
the  MogioDs  doamad  it  odviiahle  to  ondaanHir  Is 
secnta  the  <MH)petotion  of  Piozaapes,  aa  be  was 
the  only  person  who  could  certify  the  death  of 
Smerdis,  having  murdered  him  with  hb  own 
hands.  He  at  first  aasented  lo  their  proposals, 
bnt  having  been  directed  by  them  to  proclaim  to 
the  assembled  Persians  that  the  pretender  was 
really  the  son  of  Cyrus,  he,  on  the  contrary,  de> 
dared  the  stratagem  that  was  being  practised, 
and  then  threw  himself  headlong  from  the  tower 
on  which  he  was  standing,  and  so  periled.  (Herod, 
ui  30,  33,  34,  62,  66, 74.)  [C  P.  U.] 

PRA'XIAS(npa^),artisla.  1.  An  Athenian 
Bcalptor  of  the  ago  ^  PhddhH,  bat  of  the  mora 
archaic  school  of  Calamis,  commenced  the  execatioe 
of  the  statues  in  the  pediments  of  the  great  temple  of 
Apollo  at  Delphi,  bnt  died  while  he  was  still  en- 
gaged upon  the  work,  which  was  com  pie  led  by 
another  Atiienian  artist,  Androsthenes,  the  disdple 
of  Fucadmus.  (Pana,  x.  19.  8  3.  4.) 

The  date  of  Proxias  may  be  safely  pbced  abool 
OL  83,  B.C.  448,  and  onwards,  His  master  Cala- 
mis  flourished  about  nl  c.  467,  and  belonged  to  the 
last  period  of  the  archaic  school,  which  inunediately 
preoeded  Pheidias.  [See  PHiiDLAa,  p.  245,  b.] 
Moreover,  the  indicotiims  which  we  have  of  the 
time  when  the  ten^  at  Delphi  waa  deenatad  by 
a  nomber  of  Athenian  ortiita,  print  to  the  period 
between  a  c.  448  and  430,  and  go  te  shew  that 
Uw  wo^  were  exceated  at  about  the  veiy  tfano 


*  As  the  word  ynpw  sometimes  signifies  a  tm, 
Mteat,  as  well  as  a  fwrm,  in  the  ancient  writers  (sea 
note  to  the  Oxfeid  edition  of  Theophilos  da  0>rp* 
Hrntk  Fabr.  p.  204,  L  S\  Sprengri  and  o^wtt  have 
supposed  that  the  wtm  bears  this  neoning  in  the 
passage  re  faired  to,batKVlhn,with  moreprdMbiUty 
oonsiderB  that  the  move  oonmon  dpiification  <rf  the 
word  ia  tho  traa  am  {Opmte,  toL  a.  f.  I40X 
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when  tfa«  t«nplMfltAlbe»aat  AttuMia,Rnd  of  Zeus 
itt  Olp:nipia,  wara  being  adorned  by  Pheidiu  and 
hia  dudplch  (Comp.  Phudiah,  p.  248,  U  ;  Poly- 
QNOTUs,  pi  467,  b.  i  and  Hilllar,  Pkid.  pp.  2B,  29.) 

The  aculptuRa  tbemtelvn  an  deacribed  by 
PanaaDiaa  ((.  e.)  very  bnefly  aa  conustiug  of  Arte- 
niia  and  Leto,  and  Apollo  and  the  Muaea,  and  alao 
tba  aeUiag  aun  and  DicHiysua  and  the  women 
callod  Thjiadea.  In  all  probability,  the  fint  cxA- 
lection  of  atatucB,  thoae  connected  witb  the 
nenlofty  of  Apollo,  occnpied  the  front  pediment,  wd 
the  other  pedimoit  waa  filled  with  the  nuMbiing 
aciilptuna,  namdy  thoae  connected  with  the  kin- 
dred divinity  Dionyma,  th«  inventor  of  the  lyre 
and  the  patron  of  me  ^Ihytamb.  Aa  the  temple 
waa  one  of  tbs  htgM  in  Oreeoe,  it  ia  likely  that 
then  wen,  in  each  pediment,  other  figuna  aubor- 
dinata  to  thoae  OMatiotied  byPauaantaa.  (Welcker, 
Hit  VomeUmsm  der  GiebMUm-  md  Melopm  a» 
flcJN  Timpd  DJpU^  in  the  Rkamidm  JfawMR, 
1842,  pp.  1—38). 

2.  A  Toae-paintei,  whose  nmne  appeara  on  me 
of  the  Canino  Tases,  on  which  the  edacstinn  of 
Achillea  ia  npnsented.  The  name,  aa  reported 
by  M.  Orioli,  the  diacoTerer  of  the  vaae,  ia  I^x'*^> 
rPA+lA^  a  proper  name,  BO  totally  unknown,  as 
to  tuae  a  atrang  aoapidao  ^t  the  mune  baa  either 
been  miawrittea  or  mlanad,  and  that  it  ought  to 
ba  RPA+pAj.  Then  ia  a  eimilac  diveraity  in 
the  Mune  of  tfaa  vaae-painlar  Execbiaa.  (Haoul- 
Rochette,  Littn  A  Sdurn,  p.  hi.  Comp.  pp. 
44,  4A,  and  De  Witte,  in  the  Rmm  tk  PhiUit^ 
1847,  ToL  ii.  p.  422.)  [P.  &] 

PRAXI'DAMAS  {Upa^Ml^t).  1.  A  writer 
on  poetry  or  muaic,  probably  the  tatter.  Suidas  la 
tTie  only  author  who  expretaly  mentiona  him  (a.  v. 
^tdfM'),  Hatpoeratim  {a,  n,  BftHwowt)  aeema 
to  ^oda  to  naauiin  of  Pnaidamaa,  written  by 
Ariatoianua.  Ha  must,  tbereforo,  have  lired  b^ 
tween  the  time  of  OemocritUS,  &  c.  460,  and  that 
of  Aristoxenus,  a  a  320.  (See  Jonaius,  de  Ser^ 
HiU.  Pkii.  i.  14.  8,  &c) 

'2,  The  first  athlete  who  erected  a  atatue  of  him- 
aelf  at  Ulympia  (01. 59,  n.  c.  544),  in  c<qamemo- 
mte  hia  vietoty  witk  the  anten  (Pniu.  ri.  18 ; 
Pindar.  iV^  vL  27.  Ac)  [W.  M.  G.] 

PRAXI'DICE  (IIpa^iSfKn),  i.e.  the  goddess 
who  carriea  out  the  objects  of  jitatica,  or  watchea 
that  juatice  li  done  to  men.  When  Menelaua 
arrived  in  LBcoiiin,  on  his  return  from  Troy,  he  set 
np  a  Matue  of  Praxidtce  near  Oytbaiam,  not  far 
fitm  the  ^nt  «kan  Paria,  in  carrying  off  Helen, 
had  finiDded  a  tanctnary  of  Aphiwlite  Migonitis 
(Paas.  iiL  22.  g  2).  Near  Haliartus,  In  Boeotia, 
we  meet  with  the  worship  Praxidicae,  in  the 
plaral  (ix,  33.  g  2),  who  were  called  daughters  of 
Ogygea,  and  their  names  are  Alalcomenia,  Thel- 
xinoea,  and  Aulis  (ix.  33.  g  4  ;  Suid.  Steph. 
Byz.  «.  V.  Tpa/iiAq).  Their  inwgea  consisted 
merely  of  heads,  and  their  sacrilicea  only  of  the 
beads  of  animals.  With  the  Orphic  poets  Pmxi- 
dice  seems  to  be  aaumame  of  Peraephone.  (Orph. 
Argott.  31,  Hgmn.  28.  5  ;  comp.  Miiller,  Orckom. 
p.  122,  2d  adit)  [L.S.] 

PRAXILLA  (n^NttiXAa),  of  Sicyon,  a  lyric 
poeteaa,  who  aonrished  about  OL  82.  2,  &  c.  450, 
and  waa  one  of  tho  nine  poeteases  who  were  dis- 
tinguished as  the  Lyric  Muses  (Suid.  s,  v.  \  Euseb. 
Orrm.  $.  a.}  Anlip.The88.  Ep.  23;  Bmnck,  Jno/L 
ToL  ii.  p.  1 14,  AtM.  Pal  ix.  26.)  Her  scolia  wen 
among  the  bom  celebrated  conpoaitiona  of  Uiat 


■paciea  (Ath.  xt.  p.  694,  a.)  She  waa  believ-ml 
by  aonie  to  be  the  author  of  the  acolion  prtserrcti 
by  Athenaeua  (p.  685,  c.),  and  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology (BruDck,  Anat.  vol.  i  p^  157),  which  waa 
extmnely  pi^ular  at  Athena  (Paua.  ap.  EtediUk. 
odR.  il711  t  Aristo]^  Vap.  1231,  et  SchoL). 
She  alao  eompoaed dithyrambs  (HephaesL  9,  p.^2. 
ed.Gais£) 

Tbia  poeteaa  appears  to  have  been  distinguished 
for  the  variety  of  her  metres.  The  line  of  one 
of  hw  dithynrabs,  which  Hephaeation  quotes  in 
the  paaa^e  jut  referred  to,  ia  a  daetylic  hexa- 
meter :  it  must  not,  however,  be  infioied  that  her 
ditbyramba  were  written  in  heroic  vene,  bat  rather 
that  they  were  arranged  in  dactylic  aystema,  in 
which  the  hexameter  occaaionally  appeared.  One 
species  of  logaoedic  dactj-lic  verse  waa  named  after 
her  the  Praxilleian  (IIpaffAAauv),  namely, 

at  in  the  following  fragment :  — 

tl  8id  rfiv  ivfOm  waAdv  dftCk^nnra, 
waf9in  rdr  K«^a\dr,  rd  it  Sttf9t  "if^ 

whtcb  only  diilera  from  the  Alcaic  by  having  one 
more  dactyl  (Hephiuwt  24,  p.  43;  Hennann, 
Elein.  Doct.  Melr.  p.  231.)  Another  verse  named 
after  her  wiu  the  Ionic  a  Majore  trimeter  brachy- 
catiilMtic.   (llcphaesf.  36,  p.  63.) 

The  few  fragments  and  refetencea  to  her  pocma, 
which  we  poises  a,  lead  to  the  aoppoution  that  the 
Biihjrcta  of  them  wen  chiefly  taken  from  the  erotie 
stones  of  the  old  my  tholoj^y  L-speciolly  as  connected 
witli  the  DiirLiiis.  In  one  of  liKr  pocma,  for  example, 
she  celebnitud  ('aria-ius  as  the  son  of  Zeus  and 
Eurnpa,  ns  educated  by  Apollo  and  Lcto,  and  ns 
beloved  by  Apollo  (Paus.  iii.  13.  §  3,  a.  5  i  ScbnI. 
ad  7'Aeocr.  v.  83) :  iu  another  ^o  represented  Dio- 
nysns  aa  tho  son  of  Aphrodite  (Hesycli.  &  n 
Hkxov  Awf^i):  in  one  she  song  Che  death  of 
Adonis  (Zenub.  Pmv.  iv,  21),  and  in  another  the 
rape  of  Chryiiippna  by  Zt)ua.  (Ath.xtii.  p.6U3,n.) 
She  belongs  decidodly  to  the  Duriau  school  of  lyric 
poetry,  but  there  were  also  traces  of  Aeolic  influence 
in  her  rhythms,  and  even  in  her  dialect  Tatimt 
{adv.Graee.  52,  p.  113,  ed.  Worth)  mentions  a 
atatue  of  her,  which  was  ascribed  to  Lysippus. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Gnux.  vol.  ii.  pp.  130,  137  ;  M<il!f-r. 
Hia.  0/  Gnei  LiL  vol  i.  pp.  1S8,  189 ;  Bode, 
Gadt.  d.J/«Uai.DiMitmittVo],iL  pt.2.  p.  1).  n. 
120.  £)  [P.S.] 

PRAXION  (npojlH*'),  a  Greek  writer,  on  the 
history  of  Megara  (Suidas,  HarpocmL  and  PhoL 
I.-V.  2Klpov  i  Schol.  ad  ArutopL  EceUt.  1 8.) 

PRAX1'PH.4NES  {Xlpai,i^n%).  1.  A  Peri- 
patetic philosopher,  was  a  native  elLher  of  Myulene 
(Clem.  Alex.  i.  p.  365,  ed.  Potter),  or  of  Kliodi-s 
(Strab.  xiv.  p.  655).  He  lived  iu  the  time  of  De- 
metrius Poliorcetea  and  Ptolemy  Lagi.  and  was  a 
pupil  of  TheophiastuB,  attout  u.  c.  322  (PtocIhs, 
i.  M  TViaoeHin  ;  Tzet2e^  ad  Heaiod.  Op.  el  Dirt,  1 .) 
He  subsequently  opened  a  school  himself  in  which 
Epicurusissaid  to  have  been  one  of  hia  pupils  (Uiog. 
Laert.  x.  1 3).  Pnuriphanea  pud  especial  attention 
to  gramnuttMl  studies,  and  ia  hence  named  alonjt 
with  Aristotle  as  the  founder  and  creator  of  thn 
science  of  grammar  (Clemens  Alex.  i.  e. ;  Bekker, 
Anecdol.  ii.  p.  229,  where  npaiupdi»>vs  should  be 
read  instead  of  'Eiri^c£roi;s).  Of  the  writings  of 
Praxiphanes.  which  appear  to  hare  been  numerous, 
two  an  eapecially  mentioned,  a  Diidogita  Xltpl 
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mnp-My  (tHog.  Laert.  iU.  8.)  is  whieh  Plato  and 
Isocraiea  wen  the  ^eaken,  and  which  it  periiapa 
lireaerfrd  ia  tha  book  Ilt^  voflHutriw  diicovered 
mt  Pompeii,  ud  an  hbtorical  work  dud  by  Mar- 
cellinai  in  hu  Life  of  Tbncydides  (§  29)  under 
th«  title  of  Ilfpl  isTo^t.  (For  Anther  particiilar*, 
ace  PrelliT,  DiefMiaiio  d»  PraxijAime  Peripaietioo 
wl»ragitmaii»MtmanmmatkMm^^  Dorp.  ISiiL) 

-2.  A  SchoUaat  od  Sophocki.  (Sehid,  Soft, 
Oat.  CoL  894.) 

PRAXITAS  (IlfMflTv),  a  Lacedaemoniaii, 
who,  in  B.  c  398,  wh  atationed  iia  polwnareh, 
witli  hia  monk,  at  SicyMb  The  Corin^aiUt  Pa* 
almelaB  and  Alcimanea,  being  denrous  of  leshxing 
Cwinth  to  her  oonooctum  widi  liwedaamoBt  of- 
land  to  admit  Pnudtu  by  nf^t  witbin  the  long 
walla  that  joined  CMinth  widi  Leehuom.  In  this 
tbey  stHceeded,  and  in  th«  et^pigemant  which  took 
j^mcB  next  day  with  the  A^re  force*,  the  Lft' 
cedaeBMiians  itanghtered  gieat  numberi  of  the 
laUef,  After  tfaii  victory,  Pruitas,  having  been 
)«tHd  by  hia  alliea,  demoliahed  the  long  waUi, 
nod  dm  cnanig  the  isthmus,  look  and  nniaoiMd 
Sites  a^  Giwamym.  (Xen.  JMm.  w.  4.  $  7 
—13.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

PRAXITELES  (ItiweiWAiir),  one  of  the  most 
distingnithed  artiita  of  andent  Greece,  was  both 
■  statuary  in  bronse  and  a  sculptor  in  marble ;  bat 
his  most  cdebtated  works  wore  in  the  Utter  mn- 
ttfU.  (PliB.  a.  AT.  zzsiv.  &  a.  19.  §  16,  xzxvi. 
5.  a.4.  S&)  It  is  vemaikaUe  how  littk  is  known 
of  hia  persMial  history.  Neither  his  conutry,  nor 
the  name  of  his  Esther  or  of  his  instructor,  nor  the 
date  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death,  is  mentioned  by 
any  anoeot  author.  As  to  his  country,  sundry 
coiyectares  have  been  founded  on  detached  poa- 
sagsa  «f  sane  of  the  lain  ancioit  wlliora,  but  none 
of  thasn  ai»  wrtntnml  by  sufficient  evidence  ovoa 
to  deserve  dinusion  (see  &\tig,  QO.  Art  a.v.): 
all  that  is  known  widt  ceRunty  is,  that  Praxiteles, 
if  Mt  a  native^  was  a  cidsea  of  Athens,  and  that 
his  career  as  an  artist  was  kitimatsly  connected 
with  that  city.  This  fact  is  not  only  indicated  by 
the  Gasntant  assoriitinn  of  his  name  with  the  later 
Attic  aduwl  of  sculpture,  and  by  Pliny's  reference 
to  his  nnmemia  wnrks  in  the  Cerameicus  at 
Atben%  bat  then  is  an  inscription  still  extant,  in 
wUck  be  is  Mcpreasly  called  an  Athenian.  (Btlclch, 
CbtTik/MM*.  Nftl604). 

Witli  nspast  to  hU  date,  he  is  menthmed  by 
mBj(_H.N.  xxziv.  8.  B.  19)  as  contemporary  widi 
Enpbrmior  at  the  104th  Olympmd,  a.  c.  364. 
Pamuuas  (viii,  9.  §  1)  [daces  him  in  the  third 
gmeration  after  Alcanenes,  the  disdple  of  Pbei- 
dins;  w^iidi  agrees  very  well  with  tJte  dale  of 
Pliny,  ainM  Awmiiei  Aoarisbed  between  01.  83 
and  94,  H.C.  448—404.  Vitmvius  (viL  Pne£ 
§  ]  3)  states  that  he  was  one  •(  the  artista  who 
adornod  the  Mausoleum  of  Aitendua ;  and,  if  so, 
he  must  have  lived  at  least  as  late  as  oi  107, 
B-  c.  350.  If  we  were  to  wxept  as  genuine  the 
will  of  Theophraatus,  in  which  he  requests  Piaxi- 
telea  la  finish  a  status  of  I^ieanudiss  (D^w.  IaIM. 
T.  14),  we  mast  extend  the  tixae  of  PraxileleB  to 
about  the  year  a.  c  '287,  in  which  Tbeophnutns 
died ;  but  it  ia  not  sufe  to  rest  much  upon  such 
documents,  occurring  in  the  work  of  Uogenes, 
nor  is  it  Hkdy  that  Praxiteles  lived  so  late,  it  i« 
most  iKobaUe  that  the  date  assigned  by  Pliny  is 
about  that  ef  tlie  beginning  of  the  artistic  career  of 
Piaxibdefc 


The  position  occupied  by  Praxitdes  in  the  Us 
tory  of  ancient  art  cen  be  defined  without  modi 
difficulty.  He  stands,  widt  Scopes,  at  the  bead 
of  the  later  Attic  school,  so  caUed  in  conttadie- 
tinction  to  the  eariier  Attic  school  of  Pheidiss. 
Withoal  attempting  those  sublime  impersonatioiu 
of  divine  majesty,  in  which  Pheidios  nad  been  so 
ininimbly  soccnsfuU  Pnxitdes  was  unsnrpaeeed 
in  the  exhilution  of  the  softer  heauties  of  the 
baniBn  fi>nn.espwially  in  the  fanale  fignn.  With* 
out  uming  at  ideal  m^esty,  he  attained  to  a  per- 
fect ideal  gnteefulness ;  uid,  in  this  respect,  he 
occupies  a  posiUra  in  his  own  art  very  simikr  to 
that  of  Apelles  in  painting.  In  that  species  of 
the  art  to  which  he  devoted  bimsel^  ho  woa  as 
perfect  a  mastor  as  Phddias  was  in  his  dapart-* 
mea%,  thoagh  the  species  itself  was  imnMasnmUy 
in£Htor.  In  fint,  the  charBoter  of  each  of  thew 
artists  was  a  perfect  exponent  of  the  character 
of  their  respective  times.  The  heroic  spirit  and 
the  rdigious  earnestaeis  of  the  period  pnced- 
ing  the  Petoponnedaa  War  pvo  birth  M  the 
pMduetions  the  one ;  the  prevailaig  love  at 
pleasure  and  aensnal  indnlgeooes  found  its  appnh 
priate  giatificatioD  in  the  other.  The  contiast 
was  marked  in  their  subjects  as  well  as  in  their 
style.  The  chryselephantine  sUtue  of  Zeus  at 
Olympia  realised,  as  nearly  as  art  can  realise,  the 
iUuuon  of  the  actnal  presence  of  the  supreme 
divinity ;  and  the  spectator  who  desired  to  aee  its 
iwDtotype  eooM  find  it  in  no  human  form,  but  only 
in  the  BUblimest  conception  of  the  same  dei^  which 
Uie  kindred  art  <tf  poetry  had  formed:  but  thu 
Cnidian  Aphrodite  a{  Praxiteles,  though  an  ideal 
represeiitation,  expressed  the  ideid  only  of  sensual 
charms  and  the  emotions  connected  with  than, 
and  was  avowedly  nodelled  from  a  cnorteaan. 
Thus  also  the  nbjeets  of  Praxiteles  in  genctat 
were  those  divinities  whose  attribntes  were  coa- 
nected  with  sensual  gratification,  or  whose  forms 
were  distingaished  by  soft  and  youthfiil  beauty,— 
Aphrodite  and  Bros,  Apollo  and  Dionysuo.  His 
works  were  chiefly  imitated  from  the  most  beaa- 
tiful  living  models  he  could  find  t  but  he  scarcely 
ever  executed  any  statues  professedly  as  porttaitt. 
Quintilian  (xii.  10)  praises  bim  and  Lysippus  for 
the  nntoral  choracta  of  their  woiks. 

His  woriu  are  too  nnnlerons  to  be  all  mentioned 
hen  indiTidually.  The  most  impwtont  ft  them 
will  be  described  aocording  to  ne  deportment  of 
mythdogy  from  which  their  subjects  wore  takui. 

1.  StaHia  of  ApkroiiiU.  By  &r  the  most  ce- 
lebrated work  of  the  master,  and  that  in  which  ho 
doubtless  put  forth  all  his  power,  was  the  marblo 
statue  of  Aphrodite,  which  was  dislii^aisbed  fiom 
other  stafties  of  the  goddees  bjr  Ibe  name  of  the 
Cnidians,  who  porcbued  it.  The  well-known 
story,  related  by  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxzvi.  £.  s.  4.  $  5), 
is  t^t  the  artist  made  two  statues  of  Aphrodite,  of 
which  the  one  was  draped,  the  other  noL  In  his 
own  opinion,  they  were  of  equal  value,  for  he 
ofiered  them  for  wle  together  at  the  same  price. 
The  peo^  vS  Cos,  who  had  always  poasessed  a 
character  for  severe  virtue,  purchased  tbe  draped 
statue, "  teeerum  id  ac  pudiam  afiiitrmin;"  the 
other  was  bought  by  the  Cnidians,  and  its  iaine 
almost  entirely  eclipsed  the  merits  of  the  rival 
work.  It  wns  always  esteeoiad  the  most  perfectly 
beautiful  of  the  statues  of  the  gnddeu.  AccnrdiiiR 
to  Pliny,  it  surpassed  all  other  works,  not  only  wf 
:  PiBxildea,  bM  in  the  whole  wod^ ;  and  many 
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wmie  At  voma  to  CnMoa  expnm\j  to  behold  it. 
So  Uglily  did  the  Cnidiiuu  thennelm  eiteem  their 
tmmm,  thut  when  King  NicomedH  offered  them, 
u  the  price  of  H,  to  pay  off  the  whole  of  thetr 
heavy  poblic  debt,  they  ptefwted  to  endure  any 
nflwing  mthar  than  part  with  the  wok  which 
gave  thdbrdtyiudiief  mown.  It  wai  aftonrarda 
earned,  wiUi  tba  Samim  Han  and  Ae  Lindkn 
Athena,  ta  Conitantinople,  where  it  periibed  by 
fire,  with  innnnMiaUe  other  worici  of  an,  in  the 
reign  of  Jnttintan.    (Zonar.  xiv.  2.) 

The  tetniile  in  which  it  stood  at  Cnidna  wu  lo 
cofMUucted,  that  the  beaattea  of  the  rtatae  ooold 
be  Men  equllr  well  from  eTeiy  point  of  view. 

Of  the  nneiwu  deocriptions  and  piaiaea  of  the 
'  itatne,  which  abound  in  the  ancient  antbora,  the 
one  which  prn  m  the*  best  notion  of  it  it  that  of 
Lneian  (Amor.  13,  14,  toL  ii  pp.4U,  412 ;  comp. 
JFmag.  6,  toI  ii.  p.  463.)  The  material  was  the 
paiest  and  moat  brilliant  Parian  marble  ;  the  form 
waa  in  every  reject  perfect ;  the  poaition  of  the 
left  hand  wae  the  Mme  aa  in  the  Venna  de  Me- 
dici ;  die  right  hand  held  Mtme  drapery  which 
fell  over  a  tbh  atandbig  by  her ;  the  fiwe  wore 
a  gentle  amila ;  and  the  v^ole  expteinoB  waa 
anpiioied  by  the  andanta  to  indicate  die  appear 
anca  of  the  geddeu  when  Paria  adjudged  to  Iwr 
the  prisa    bean^ : 

'AAA*  oSrm  <<mif,  Sit  «0Tf  KptPofUy^ 

an  crmnion,  which,  howorer  well  it  may  hare 
aecoraed  with  the  gtaoe  and  bcanty  of  the  wori^ 
cannot  be  ngarded  aa  the  tnn  erprnMon  of  the  I 
intntion  of  the  artiit,  for  the  drapery  and  vase 
by  the  side  of  the  liguTe  indicate  that  ihe  has 
either  just  left  or  is  about  to  enter  the  badi.  The 
representation  of  the  goddess  ai  standing  before 
Paris  is  rather  to  be  seen  in  the  Venus  de  Medici 
and  in  the  copy,  by  Hcno^iaataa,  oC  Uie  Aphrodite 
intbeTVoad.  (Phito,  £|Di^  10,  ^  Bipndtf^wtL 
vol.  i.  p.  171,  Awtk.  Plan,  iv.  161,  Jacobs,  Avth. 
P^.  App.  vol.  iL  p.  675 ;  comp.  Even  m  Anth. 
Plan.  if.  166,  Jacobs,  L  c,  p.  676,  and  several 
other  epignuns,  which  stand  with  these  in  the  An- 
thology <rf  Ptanndes ;  Auson.  Hpiff.  56  ;  Athenag. 
£tgal.pnQ^it.\i,f.6li  Jacobs,  in  ^''ieland's 
4>  AaimAu  ilfawam,  vol.  iiL  pp.  24,  f.,  29.  f.)  This 
,  atatne  appears  to  have  been  the  tint  instance 
in  which  any  ardst  had  ventured  to  represent  the 
goddess  entinly  divested  of  dn^iery.  The  artist 
modelled  it  from  a  bvourite  conrteaan  named 
Phryne(Ath.ziii.pp.585,£91),of  whom  also  he 
made  more  than  one  portrait  sutne.  (Pans.  iz.  27. 
i  4.  s.  5,  X.  14.  S  5.  s.  7  ;  Aelian.  K.  ff.  iz.  32  ; 
Tatian.  Oral  ad  Graee.  £3,  p.  115,  ed.  Worth.) 
This  statue  was,  ther^re,  a  new  ideal  of  the 
goddess  t  which  waa  irauuently  imitated  by  suc- 
ceeding artiata.  It  ia,  however,  very  doubtful 
which,  or  wheUier  any,  of  the  rxisdng  statues  of 
V«ini,  are  copies  of  the  Cnidian  Aphrodite.  Its 
type  is  preserved  on  coins  of  Cnidos,  struck  in  ho- 
nour of  PlandUa,  and  on  gems :  the  narUe  statues, 
which  are  probably  copies  of  it,  are  the  following : 
one  in  the  garden  of  the  Vatican ;  anotbar  in  the 
Mnseo  Pio-QsBentino,  irtiidl,  bownvor,  ia  sup- 
posed by  Bottiger  to  be  a  «opy  of  the  Conn,  on 
account  of  the  drapery  vritidi  wnn  part  of  the 
figure,  ahich  Visconti,  and  most  of  die  subse. 
qvent  writers,  take  to  be  a  mere  addittw  nade 
by  Aa  artiit  m  "V^t  ^  Cnidin  alitiia; 


another,  which  waa  fermeriy  in  tbe  Bnadii  pa- 
lace, and  is  now  In  the  Olyptothek  at  Munieb ; 
there  are  also  some  boats  after  it.  (Rasche,  £m 
Rti  Num.  I.  V.  CmdM;  Edhel,  DoeL  Nmm.  Vat 
voL  iL  p.  fiKO ;  Lippert,  Daelgl.  L  1.  81 ;  Perrier, 
No.  83  ;  EpiaoofHos,  No.  86  i  Mmt.  Ao-CW  i. 
1 1  ;  Flunmn,  Ltdant  am  Sm^*mvt  ji.  zni. ; 
MUIler,  Ani.  d.  Kmmiy  1 127,  n.  4.  DetJmOhtd. 
alt,  JTaarf,  vol  i.  pi  xzzv.  No.  146,  a.  b.  e.  d., 
vol  ii.  pL  XXV.  No.  277.)  It  has  been  the  eab- 
ject  of  much  discussion  among  the  writers  on  art, 
whether  or  not  the  Venus  de  Medici  is  an  inila- 
don  ol  the  Cnidwn  Aplirodite.  (8eeHeyne,^«bf. 
Am/m»,nLi.  pp.l33,£)  Win^bnann,  GM. 
d.  Kiaut,  b.  T.  c  S.  S  8 ;  M^,  an  Witek.  L 
and  Bt^tffg  viii.  »  b.  iXn  f^acA,  it,  Ktmd,  vat  i. 

L113;  Visconti,  Mvt.  Pio  Oem.  vol.  i.  p.  18  ; 
vnsow,  06  die  Med.  Km.  dm  Bild.  d.  Knit  mi; 
Thiersch,  £>>ocicn,  p.  288  ;  MUller,  Ank  d.  Kwmd, 
I.  e.) .  The  truth  appears  to  be  that  Cleomepes,  in 
making  the  Venus  de  Medici,  had  the  Venaa  of 
Praxiteles  in  his  mind,  and  imitated  it  in  seme 
degrce  ;  bat  the  dilferenee  in  the  traatment  of  the 
subject  is  sufficient  to  prevent  the  one  being  ton- 
ndered  a  copy  of  the  other.  Types  between  the 
two  are  teen  in  theAtArodtttof  HeM^ihaBtaaand 
in  the  CapitoHne  Venue;  of  which  the  bMer, 
while  piMerring  die  drapery  and  vessel  cf  tbe 
Cnidian  statue,  has  almoat  exactiy  the  attitude  and 
cxpmuon  of  the  Venus  de  MedicL  (See  MSUer, 
Denkinaler,  vol.  ii.  pLxxvL  n.  278.) 

The  supposed  copies  of  the  Coan  Venns  ate  even 
donbtfid  than  those  of  the  Cnidian.  indeed, 
with  the  excepdon  of  that  in  tbe  Maaee  Pio- 
Ctem^ndno,  already  mendoned,  there  it  none  vrtdeh 
can  with  any  probability  be  regarded  at  a  eopy  of 
it.  A  fine  conjectural  restondon  of  it  is  given  lu 
plate  xxiii.  to  Flaxman's  Leetum  o»  Sadptmr*. 

Besides  the  Cow  and  the  Cnidian,  Praxiteles 
nade  other  statues  of  Aphradilfl^  nanwly :  one  in 
bnmse  vAich,  Pliuy  tdb  lu,  was  eoasideied  equal 
to  the  Cnidan,  and  which  perished  at  Rome  in  tba 
fire  in  the  reign  of  Claudius  (Piin.  H.  M  zxxiv,  8. 
a.  19. 1 10)  ;  another,  of  Pentalic  marUe,  at  Tbea- 
piae  (Pans.  ix.  27.  §  3) ;  another  at  Alajmndria 
on  Mt:  Latmat.  (Staph.  Bya.  a.  e.) 

3.  Em,  aad  oUur  dUtmUm  tnaattftif  wHk 
Apkrodite.  Piaxitelea  made  twe  marble  statata 
of  Eros,  of  the  bluest  celebrity,  the  one  of  which 
was  dedicated  at  Thes[Hae,  the  other  at  Pariam  on 
the  Propontis.  Like  all  the  early  Greek  ardsta, 
Praxiteles  rqiresented  Eios,  not  as  a  child,  but  as 
in  the  flower  of  jrouth.  The  statue  at  Thespiae, 
which  was  of  Pentetic  marble,  with  the  winfts  gilt 
(Julian.  Or.  ii.  p.  54,c.),  was  dedicated  by  Phrvne 
(Lucian,  Am.  14,  17  ;  Paus.  ix.27.  §  3),  uid'nti 
interesdng  story  is  told  (rf  the  manner  in  which 
she  became  possessed  of  it.  Praxiteles,  in  his 
fimdneat  fbr  Phryne,  had  prondsed  to  give  her 
aUehevtf  of  bit  woriu  she  might  choose,  bat  he 
was  nnwilling  to  tell  her  which  of  them,  in  his  oam 
o{nDion,  was  the  best  To  discover  this,  she  sent 
a  slave  to  tell  Praxiteles,  that  a  fire  had  tffoken  out 
in  his  house,  and  that  most  of  his  works  had 
already  poiahed.  On  bearing  this  message,  th« 
artist  raibad  out,  exelaimiiw  that  all  Ua  toil  waa 
lost,  ifOa  fire  had  toothed  his  Sn^  or  Ua  &ns. 
Upm  this  Phryne  confetsed  the  stratagem,  and 
choae  die  Eroa.  (Paua.  L  20.  {2.)  When  Mum- 
nint  ptnndtied  Thespiae,  like  aibtt  Greek  cidea, 
of  the  weAt  gf  ■r^  he  qaied  tUt  stMiia,  and  It 
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wu  itm  at  Thai^  In  the  tbn  of  CScen,  who 
■^1  Amt  tUIs  mre  made  to  thst  citj  expnuly 
to  we  it  (/■  F«rr.  ir.  2.)  It  wu  nmoYed  to 
Rome  by  Cmtigtih,  nttored  to  TheqiiM  bf  CIbii- 
dhu,  and  earned  back  by  Nero  to  Room,  whore  it 
Blood  in  Plinj^  timo  in  the  achooli  of  Octavia,  and 
it  fiaallj  yeriibad  in  the  oaofligimtfan  of  that 
MMing  ni  the  irign  of  Titoi.  <Pau.iz.  37.  {S ; 
nin.  it.  AT.  zxxtL  A.  s.  4.  §  fi  ;  £Hon  Cm«.  IzTi. 
S4.)  Its  piece  at  Thcapiae  was  uipplied  by  a 
maAk  copy  by  Msnodorus.  (Pboi.  L  e.)  There 
wu  ID  the  Mune  place  a  bronie  elatne  of  Eroa, 
made  by  Lyiippai,  in  emnlation  of  the  woik  of 
Pnzitelei.  (ik) 

The  other  itatse  of  Eroc,  at  Pari  am  on  the  Pro- 
pontia,  11  «ud  by  Pliny  {L  c)  to  haTe  equalled  the 
Cnidian  Teane.  Nothing  i«  known  of  its  hiitoiy, 
■nloM  it  be  (whidi  Is  extremely  probable)  the 
MM  aa  that  of  which  the  EUcilin.  Heins,  was 
robbed  by  Varrea.  (CicM  Verr.  Lc)  Odliatntos 
aseribea  two  bronse  statnes  of  Eroa  to  Praziteies ; 
bnt  the  truth  of  this  atatement  is  doabtful.and  the 
author  may  perhaps  have  conibuiided  the  bronxe 
statne  at  Theapiae  Lysippui  with  the  maible  one 
byPnudtelefc(Ganist.£ii;pir.8,ll.)  Acopyofone 
of  tiww  statnea  u  wan  fat  abautiniltcnofiniiidat 
Centecelle,  on  the  road  from  Rome  to  Paltatrina 
{Mm.  Pio-Ckm.  i.  pU  12),  of  whidi  there  is  a 
more  perfect  spedmen  at  Na^et  {Mtu,  Bofh,  vi. 
26)  !  there  is  also  a  very  similar  figure  among  the 
Elgin  Marbles  in  the  British  Maseum.  (Milller, 
i>mbuU«r,  ToL  i.  pL  xxzr.  n.  144,  t4fi.)  To 
ttaia  dBH  the  artist^  ir»ka  belnig  alio  the 
■atiiei  of  Peitho  and  Paiegoroa,  in  Ute  tami^e  of 
Aphndit*  Praxis  at  Mmta.  (Paaa.  L  48.  g  6.) 

Z.a43eaU/nmiktMjiaKlo^ofDkmsm^  The 
artistes  ideal  trf  Dionysus  wu  embodied  in  a  brraue 
statoe,  which  stood  at  Elis  (Pans.  tL26.  gl),and 
vhich  it  described  by  Callistnitus  {Bqpkr.  9%  It 
Rpreaented  the  gad  h  a  cbaming  ^ronth,  clad 
with  ivy,  girt  with  a  Faun's  akin,  canyug  the  lyre 
and  the  thyrsus.  He  also  treated  the  subject  in  a 
bmons  hronae  group,  in  which  Dionysos  was  re- 
pRsented  as  attended  by  Intoxication  and  a  Satyr 
(Plin.  H,N.  xxjxj.  6.  s.  19.  §  10:  lAmm 
fatnm  et  EbriebtieiK  nobUemfne  mma  Saiyrwm, 
fmem  Graed  FeriboSbm  acmuiKmf).  According  to 
these  words  of  PUny,  the  celebrated  statue  of  a 
satyr,  wltich  Praxiteles,  as  abore  related,  ranked 
among  his  best  woriis,  was  the  figDre  in  this  gronp. 
This  May,  bowaTsr,  be  one  of  Pliny^  nuneroiM 
idaiakes,  for  it  seems,  from  Panaanias^  acemmt  of 
this  wlyr,  that  it  stood  alone  in  the  street  of 
the  tripods  at  Athena  (Paus.  L  20.  §  I  ;  Ath.  xiii. 
pi  591,  b.;  Heyiw,  AiOiq.  AtifiSiae,  vol.  ii  p.  63). 
It  is  genemlly  supposed  that  we  have  copies  of 
this  celebrated  work  in  seTer^  marble  statues  re- 
presenting a  satyr  testing  against  the  trunk  of  a 
tree,  tha  heat  ^Moman  of  which  is  that  in  th^ 
CapitoKne  Mnsetim  {Mum.  Cap.  til.  32 ;  Miu. 
nofff;  ii.  pL  12  ;  Mm.  Pw-CIoh.  iL  30 ;  Miiller, 
Ardt.  d.  KwuL,  $  127,  n.  2,  Deidm,<Uer,  vnL  L  pi. 
XXXV.  n.  143).  Another  satyr,  of  Parian  marlde, 
was  at  Hcgata.  (Paus.  i.  43.  b.  &)  Oronps  of 
Idaenadesf  Thyiades,  and  dancing  Caryatides  an 
Mfalmed  hf  Waj  mwng  the  marUe  woika  of 
Pnntdea;  waA  abo  some  Silent  in  tha  odleetion 
of  Aainins  PoUio.  (PHtL  H.  JV.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  $  5 ; 
Aemilian.  Ep.  2,  ap.  Brusck,  A»d,  T(ri.  ii.  p.  275, 
AmA.  P«L  ix.  756,  BSttiger,  AwnUk.  toL  iii. 
f.  147;  MlHsf^  ArdtHnL  Lc)    Among  other 
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works  of  this  dam,  fbradiid  Aa  rndar  b  i«fai«d 
to  MOUer  (JLe.)nid  ffllUs  (a.n),^  only  mm  re- 
quiring special  mention  Is  the  marble  group  of 
Hemes  eartytng  the  infimt  Dionysus,  of  waich 
copies  are  supposed  to  exist  in  a  tias-relief  and  a 
Tsse-painting.  (Paus.  v.  17.  $  I  ;  MilUer,  JttA.  d. 

A.  Sii^jnkjhm&e  MyAeUtgyt^  Apollo.  This 
class  contained  one  of  the  most  d^bntad  statues 
of  Praxiteles,  namely  the  bronxe  figure  of  ApaOo 
HieLhard-ilayer  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxxit.  8.  s.  19.  $  10 ; 
ptUmmn  ApoUin6m  ndmpoH  LaeertM  cominmi 
imidkmkm^  ^aem  Samnaloiiom  voeamt ;  eomp.  Mar- 
tial, Bp.  xiT,  172).  Nnmarous  eapin  of  it  axiat } 
some  in  nurblo,  one  in  brooze,  and  several  on 
gems.  (MUller,  ArtA.  d.  JTamt, Lca.7,  AmtsuUtr, 
vol.  i.  pi.  xxxvi.  n.  147,  a.  b.) 

Ttiere  still  remain  numerous  works  of  Praxiteles, 
a  full  cBumeiatioo  of  whidi  arill  be  found  in  Sillig. 
{Cat,  AtH/,  t.9.)  It  was  an  undecided  question 
among  the  ancients,  whether  the  celebrated  groi^ 
of  Niobe  was  the  woric  of  PiaxitelM  or  of  Seopaa, 

One  point  in  the  technical  processM  of  Praxi- 
teles deserves  particular  notice.  It  is  recorded  by 
Pliny  that  Praxitdes,  on  beiiw  asked  which  of  his 
own  works  in  maiUe  ha  thon^t  tin  best,  rtrplidd, 
those  in  iriiieh  Nidas  bad  hid  a  hand,  "  Umtmm,** 
adds  Pliny,  ** dnmmHtiomi  ^at  trUmeboL"  (Plin, 
//.Mzxxv.  II.  S.40.  $28.)  Id  aU  probaUlity, 
this  dr^mlitio  connsted  in  covering  the  marble 
with  a  tinted  encaustic  varnish,  by  which  we  can 
easily  concuve  how  neariy  it  was  made  to  re- 
semUe  flesh.  (See  Diet,  of  Ant.  mU  Pietm, 
§  viii.)  It  WBS  probably  from  a  eanfaaed  reeet 
lection  of  this  statement  in  his  Greek  aatboritiM 
that  Pliny  had  sbortiy  before  (/.«.  II.  a.  39), 
mentioned  Praxiteles  as  an  improver  mcaoMic 
painting. 

Praxiteles  had  two  sras,  who  arere  also  distin- 
guisbed  seulptorai  Timaidiaa  and  Cc^iiaadotos  II. 
(Psmdo-PIut.  ViL  X.  Onit  pp.  843,  844  ;  Pans.!. 

8.§5,ix.  12.  g6.>  Respecting  the  error  by  which 
some  writers  make  a  second  Praxiteles  out  of  the 
artist  Pasiteltts,  see  PAairii.M,  No.  2.    [P.  S.] 

PRAXI'THEA  {UpatiBia).  1.  A  donghterof 
Phrasimns  and  Diogeneia,  was  the  wife  of  Erech- 
theus,  and  mother  of  Cecrop^  Pandoms,  Metion, 
Omens,  Procris,  Creusa,  Chthonia,  and  ddthyia. 
(ApoUod.  UL  16.  §  1.)  Some  call  her  a  dai^hter 
of  Ce[Jiissns.    (Lycurg.  c  Laoerat  98.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  The^s.  (ApoUod.  iL  7.  S  A.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Iietu  in  Athens,  and  a  sister 
of  Tbeora  and  Eubnle.  (Aelias,  F.  H.  m. 
28.)  [L.  S.] 

PRAXO,  a  Indy  of  high  rank  at  Delphi,  who 
was  connected  by  relations  of  hospitality  with 
Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  It  wm  at  her  bouse 
that  the  Cretan  Evander,  and  the  other  emiaauiM 
employed  by  Perseus  to  assMsimte  EnmeDes  in 
B.  c  172,  wene  lodged  ;  on  which  account  she  wm 
suspected  of  participating  in  the  plot,  and  was 
carried  to  Rome  by  C.  Valerius.  Her  inbeequent 
fiite  is  not  mentioned.  (Lit.  xbi.15,17.)  [E.H.BJ 

PRE'CIA,  tiie  mistress  of  P.  Cethegus,  wm 
courted  by  Luenllus  in  order  to  um  her  influence 
with  Cethegui,  likm  ba  wm  sMking  to  obtain  the 
oommud  against  Mttfaridatea.  (Pint  LmM.  6.) 
[CsTHuoua,  Na  7.] 

PRECIA'NUS,  a  jurisconsult,  was  a  friend  of 
Gioero  and  Trebatins,  and  had  inSuenoa  with 
Cwsar.   CitciD  mentions  him  in  b,  c  54  (Cioi  ai 
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FmL  viL  B).  Hii  ubm  ilwin  thitt  his  original 
mm  wu  Praoini,  Mid  UuU  bo  wu  adopted  by 
■  iDember  of  anotber  gsnt. 

h.  PRfi'CiUS,  a  duUnguUied  Rtnoan  oquea, 
who  carriod  on  tnuinsu  at  FhDonnaa,  when  V«n«a 
waa  fOTeraor  of  Sicily  (Cic  Vtrr.  v.  62,  65).  A 
certaui  Pncioi  left  Mine  property  to  Cicero,  which 
if  iDcntioziad  two  or  three  timu  io  bis  comspond- 
oioa  nndec  the  name  of  Pnckaia  kemiika  (ad 
fhM.  xir.  I  2,  od  ^ti.  vi.  8.  §  2,  viL  1.  f  9) ; 
but  wbo  tiaa  Predas  woa  i*  not  known. 

PREPELAUS  <np«r^iX  Rgmmd  tn  the 
lerrioo  of  Cwnder,  kii^  of  MacedMua.  He  ia 
lint  mentioned  in  b.  c.  315,  when  he  was  sent  by 
Caaauder  on  a  •sent  mission  to  Alexander  At  mm 
of  Polysperchon,  whom  he  succeeded  in  detaching 
from  the  cause  of  Autigoniu  and  inducing  to  join 
his  ama  witii  those  of  CaMandar  (Uod.  xix.  64). 
Shortly  after  wa  find  him  Gomnuuidii^  an  amy 
which  was  aant  to  aapport  Asonder  in  Caria,  and 
GO-openitbig  with  tint  geneial  against  Ptolemy,  the 
vepbew  of  Antigonua  (Id.  ib.  68).  Fran  this 
titM  wo  bear  no  more  of  him  till  &  c.  303,  when 
he  held  the  important  fortress  of  Corinth  with  a 
large  force,  bat  was  unable  to  preTcnl  its  fisUiiu 
into  the  hands  of  Demetrina,  and  only  sand  hiniaeu 
by  a  hasty  flight  (Id.  xz.  105).  In  the  following 
sununer  (&  c.  30'2)  he  was  wnl  by  Cassuder.  with 
a  considerable  anny,  to  co-opemte  with  Lysimachus 
in  Asia,  where  his  anus  were  crowned  with  the 
most  brilliant  successes ;  he  reduced  in  a  short 
mce  of  time  the  important  dtiea  of  Adramyl^nm, 
Epheooa,  and  Sardea,  and  made  himsrif  maater  of 
abaoat  the  whole  of  Aeolia  and  Imia.  But  he  was 
onabto  to  pravent  the  recovery  of  a  great  part  of 
these  conqnoste  by  Demetrius,  before  the  close  of 
the  same  autumn  (Id.  xx.  1U7,  111).  After  this 
we  hear  no  more  of  him.  [E.  H.  RJ 

PRESBON  (IlfjffAn'),  a  son  of  Phrixus,  by  a 
dao^ter  of  Aeetea,  king  of  Colchis.  He  him- 
adf  was  the  father  of  Cljrmenus,  who  is  heiK« 
called  Presboniades.  (Pans.  ix.  34.  g  5.  37.  §  2  ; 
ISehol.  ad  ApoUen.  Rkad.  ii.  1125.)  A  eon  of 
Mmyaa  was  likewise  called  Piesbon.  (SchoL  ad 
ApoUm.  mod.  I  2S0.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  PRE8ENTEIU8,  one  of  the  caanmaBdera  of 
the  allies  in  the  Manic  war,  defeated  the  legato 
Porpema  in  a.  c.  90.  (Apfrian,  B.  C  i.  41.) 

PRl'AMUS  (npJofiot),  the  fiunons  king  of 
Troy,  at  the  time  of  the  Trojan  war.  He  was  a 
son  at  Laomedon  and  Strymo  or  Phuia.  His  ori- 
ginal noma  i>  aiUd  to  bavaheen  Podaraes,  L  e.  **  the 
awift-ttoted,'*  whidi  was  changed  into  Priamna, 
**  the  ransomed**  (from  vpta/uu),  because  he  was 
the  only  surviving  son  of  Laomedon  and  was  ran- 
somed by  his  sister  Hesione,  after  he  had  fallen 
into  the  hands  of  Heracles  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  g  4,  iii. 
12: 1  3X  He  is  said  to  have  been  first  married  to 
Arisbe,  die  danghtar  of  Menps,  by  whom  he  be- 
oame  die  father  of  Aesacns ;  bot  afterwards  he 
gare  up  Arisbe  to  Hyrtacus,  and  married  Hecabe 
(Hecuba),  by  whom  he  had  the  following  children : 
Hector,  Alexander  or  Paris,  Deiphobus.  Helenus, 
I^unmoD,  Polittu,  AntiphuB,  Hipponoua,  Polydoms, 
TroIliiB,  Cceusa,  I^aodice,  Polyxena,  and  Cassandra. 
By  other  women  ho  had  a  great  many  children  be- 
udes  (Apollod.  iil  12.  g  5).  Acoordii^  to  the  Ho- 
meric tradition,  he  was  the  father  of  fifty  sons, 
nineteen  of  whom  were  children  of  Hecabe,  to 
whom  others  add  an  eqnal  number  of  daughters 
(Horn.  II.  xzif.  49o,&c.,withthtiM»aof  Eustath.; 
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onnp-  Hycin.  Fah,  90;  Thaoor.  x*.  lU;  Oc 
Tmc  L  36).  Pnvloos  to  the  ontbrcak  of  the  war 
of  the  Qieeka  against  his  kingdnn,  be  ia  said  to 
liaTO  sni9(nted  she  Phrygians  in  their  war  agmnat 
the  Amaaou  (Hom.  //.  iii,  184;.  Whoa  the 
Oiaalu  landed  on  the  Trojan  coast  Priam  was 
already  adraaced  in  years,  and  took  no  actire  part 
in  the  war  (xxir.  487,  500).  Only  once  did  he 
Tentnre  upon  the  fidd  of  btttle,  to  coDclade  the 
agreement  mpecting  the  single  combat  between 
Paris  and  Maariau  (iii.  264,  Ac).  AAw  the 
death  of  fab  aon  Hedor*  Priain,  acmmpanied  by 
Hemes,  want  to  the  tent  of  AdiUke  to  ranaMn 
Hector's  body  for  burial,  and  obtained  It  (zxiv. 
470).  His  death  is  not  mentimed  by  Haaaer,  but 
later  poeto  hare  filled  up  this  gap  in  the  legend. 
When  the  Greeks  entered  the  city  of 'Troy,  the 
aged  king,  it  is  said,  pat  rai  liia  amwar,  anid  was 
on  the  paSat  of  ra^ng  into  the  ere wd  of  tbaenenr, 
bat  ha  was  preraihjd  on  by  Hecabe  to  take  priiige 
with  harsdf  and  her  daa^ters,  as  a  suppliant  ut 
the  altar  of  Zens  Herceins.  While  he  was  tarry- 
ing in  the  tem^  his  son  Polites,  pursued  by 
Pyrrbns,  rushed  into  the  temple,  and  expired  at 
the  feet  of  his  fiuber,  whereupon  Priam  aimed  at 
Pynfaoa,  bnt  was  killed  by  him.  ( Virg.  Am.  n. 
512,  &c  ;  Eorip.  TromL  17  ]  PMa.  iL  24.  g  5,  it. 
17.  9  S.)  His  body  rmtained  anboriad.  (Vii;^ 
Aen.  il  558  ;  Senec  TrotuL  50^  te. ;  Q.  Umyni. 
ziii.  240,  &c.) 

Another  Priam  is  mentioned  by  Virgil  (Atm.  v. 
564),  ns  a  son  of  Polites,  and  is  acoocdingly  a 
grandson  of  king  Priam.  [l^S-] 

PRI'AMUS,  a  Orsek  by  Urth.  and  a  Rmwn 
freedmon,  whose  name  occurs  in  an  inscripdon  as 
fUeitMa  I'riamiu,  with  the  dnajgnation  Aurik, 
that  it,  a  worker  in  gold.  (Muratori,  Tkea. 
Tol.  ii.  p.  onlxxrii.  n.  9  ;  IL  RoehettCiZetfn  d  M. 
Scluim,  p.  393.)  IP.  5.] 

PRIAPA'TIUS,akingofParthia.  [ABaJK;a^ 
IV.  I 

PHIA'PU»  (Hpfaaot),  a  ton  of  Dionyaus  and 
Aphrodite  ( Paus.  ix.  31.  §  2  ;  Diod.  ir.  6  ;  TibnIL 
i,  4.  7  ;  Schol.  ad  Apoi^  Mod.  i.  982).  Aphro- 
dite, it  is  said,  had  yielded  to  the  embraces  of 
Dionysus,  but  during  his  expedition  to  India,  she 
became  faithless  to  him,  and  lived  wiUi  Adonia. 
On  Dionysus'  retttra  from  India,  ^e  indeed  went 
to  meet  him,  but  soon  left  him  again,  and  went  to 
Lampsacus  on  the  Hellespont,  to  give  birth  to  the 
child  of  the  god.  Rut  Hera,  dtSMtisfied  with  her 
oondnct,  tooled  her,  and,  by  hn  bm^  pawcr, 
caused  Aphrodite  to  give  birth  to  a  child  of  axtrenw 
ugUnesa,  and  with  unusually  large  genitals.  This 
child  was  Priapus.  According  to  otliers,  however, 
Priapus  was  a  son  of  Dionysus  and  a  Naiad  or 
Chioiie,  and  gave  his  name  to  the  town  of  Priapus 
(Strab.  xiii.  p.  587  ;  tkliol.  <id  Hmo:  121),  while 
others  agun  describe  him  as  a  son  of  Adoids,  by 
Aphrodite  (Tieti.aif  i^.831),aaaionofHemwa 
(Hygin.  Fob,  ISO),  or  as  the  son  of  a  loiig-oared 
fatlier,  that  is,  of  Pan  or  a  Satyr  (Macrob.  Sal.  vi. 
5).  The  earliest  Greek  poets,  such  as  Honw, 
Hetiod,  and  others,  do  not  mention  this  divinity, 
and  Strabo  (ziii.  ^  558)  expressly  states,  that  it 
waa  Mly  in  later  times  nat  no  was  bcHioBied  witit 
divine  wor^ip,  and  that  he  was  wmahipped  mom 
especially  at  Lampsacus  on  the  Helle^MHit,  whence 
he  is  Korae times  called  HeUespontiaeia  (Ov.  Faii,  i. 
440,  vi.  341  I  .Imob.  iii.  10).  We  have  tmrf 
reason  to  believe  that  he  waa  legatdad  as  lha  pn- 
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■Kiter  of  fiirUlit;  both  of  th«  rqptatioii  and  of  ill 
uiimab  conneclad  witb  ui  Bgricultunl  life,  and  in 
thii  oipacity  he  wa>  wonhipped  u  tha  protector 
of  docks  of  iheep  aud  goata,  of  be«>,  the  vine,  all 
prden-produoB,  and  even  of  iifthing  (Patu.  ix.  31. 
I  2  ;  Virg.  EeL  viL  33,  Getn^.  it.  110,  with  tha 
GoauDentators).  Like  othardiniiidaapreaidii^  over 
agricultural  pnrauita,  he  was  bvlieTed  to  b«  po»- 
■cMed  of  prophetic  powert,  and  ia  (onetimea  men- 
tioned in  the  phiial  (Tiboll.  I  4.  67  ;  Moichua,  iii. 
27).  A»  Priapna  bad  many  attributea  in  cooiDron 
with  oUwr  god>  of  fertility,  lh«  Orphiea  idanti&od 
him  with  ^eic  roya^  DionynU)  Heniet,  Helio% 
&c.  (SchoL  od  Tkeoer.  L  21  ;  Enatadi.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  691,  242.)  The  Attic  legend*  connect  Priapua 
with  aoch  aenaualand  licenttona  beingaaaConiaoliu, 
Otthanea,  and  TychoD.  (Strali.  Le-i  Aristopb. 
Lyt.  983  ;  cain|h  Diod.  It.  S),  Id  like  manner  he 
WW  coifiiiinded  by  the  llaliana  with  Mntimua  or 
MaUanaa,  the  peraonifimUon  of  the  fructifying 
power  in  nature  (Saliiiaa.  ad  Solin.  |)t  319  ;  Amob. 
IT.  1 1 ).  The  lacrific*^  offered  to  him  consisted  of 
the  firab-fruita  of  gardens,  vineyards,  and  fields 
(Anthol.  Palat.  vi.  102),  of  milk,  honey,  cakea, 
Fains,  asses,  and  fishes  (Anthol.  P^t.  z.  H  ;  Ov. 
Fati.  i.  391,  416  ;  S«rr.  ad  Fiy.  Gtorg.  iL  84). 
He  was  represented  in  carved  iaiBges,  mostly  in 
the  fiinn  uf  heimae,  with  very  large  genitals,  carry- 
ii^  fruit  in  his  Darment,  and  either  a  sickle  or  cof- 
nncopia  in  his  band  (TiboU.  L  1.  22,  4.  8  ;  Virg. 
Gtorg.  ir.  110  ;  HonL  JU.  i.  8  ;  Hirt.  MytkoL 
BUda^  pi  172).  The  heraae  of  Priapus  in  Italy, 
like  those  of  nther  msiic  diviiiities,  were  usiuUly 
painted  red,  whence  the  god  is  culled  rubtr  ur  rit- 
hieaiHlm.  (Ov.  FaU.  i.  413,  vi.  319,  333).    [L.  S.] 

PRIA'PUS,  a  maker  of  fictile  vases,  whoM 
name  occwra  on  a  cup  in  the  Dunnd  collection, 
found  at  Vald.  {Cab.  Durmd.  n.  882,  p.  281  ; 
R.  Rochette,  £«ttn  a  Af.  fibkni,  p.  £7.)  IP.S.J 

PRIMIOENIA,  a  anmaine  of  Fortana,  under 
which  she  bad  a  celebrated  sanctuary  at  Pnutneste, 
and  at  Rome  on  the  QnirinaL  (Clc  d»  Die.  ii. 
41  ;  Liv.  xxxiv.  53.)  [L.S.J 

PRIMUS,  a  Roman  fieedman,  whoiie  name 
appears  on  an  inscription  in  the  Museum  at  Naples, 
in  tho  foim  M.  AHTUHiua  m.  l.  pbimus  ahchi- 
TBtrriTi^  M.  Rmul' Rochette  has  copied  and  pnb- 
li^ed  the  inscriptioii  ;  and  he  states  that  he  waa 
assured  by  M.  C.  Bonucci  that  the  stone  came 
from  the  great  thentre  at  Pompeii,  of  which,  there- 
fore, if  this  statement  )>e  correct,  Primus  was  the 
■rchiUcl.  (R.  Roehettc,  LMn  i  M,  fiions,  & 
441.>  [P.&] 

PRIMUS.  M.  ANTO'NIUS,  was  bom  at  To- 
loaa  ia  Oaul,  and  received  in  his  boyhood  the 
aamame  of  Beeeo,  whicb  signified  in  the  Oallic  lun* 
gunge  a  cock'«  beak.  (SmuVtieiL  18;  Martial,  is. 
100.)  He  afterwards  went  to  Rome,  and  rose 
to  the  dignity  of  a  senator ;  but  having  been 
condenmea  of  foii^ery  (/blMm)  nnder  the  lex 
Cornelia  in  the  reign  of  Nero,  he  was  expelled 
from  the  senate,  and  banished  from  the  city. 
(Tac  Jnm.  xiv.  40 ;  Dion  Cass.  bcr.  9).  After 
the  death  of  Nero  (a.  d.  68),  he  was  restored 
to  hia  fefraer  rank  by  Golbo,  and  oj^inted  to 
the  oDnauuid  of  the  aerenth  I^os,  which  waa 
atatioued  ia  Paaaonia.  It  waa  believed  that  he 
anbaeqaMitlj  wrote  to  Otho,  offering  to  take  the 
irmminil  of  hia  forces  ;  but  as  Otho  would 
net  employ  him.  he  garv  him  no  support  in-  his 
■In^gla  with  VitdUai.  Whoa  the  Ibrtnnea  of  the 


latter  began  to  decline  {a.  d.  6i),  Antonin*  waa 
one  of  the  first  geneiala  in  Europe  who  declared  in 
&Tour  uf  Vespauan ;  and  he  rendered  him  the 
most  important  serTices.  He  was  wall  fitted  to 
play  a  conepicuQua  port  in  a  civil  wai^  beiiw  bold 
in  action,  ready  in  apcecb,  unscrupnloaa  in  m  aaa 
of  means,  equally  ready  1o  plnnder  and  to  bnbe, 
and  possessing  considenble  military  itulttiea.  It 
waa  by  his  influence  that  Uie  legions  in  Moesia,  as 
well  as  those  in  PannoniOf  espoused  the  aide  of 
Ve^Nuian.  When  the  other  generals  of  Vespamn 
wara  of  tmnioD  that  they  should  remmn  in  Pan- 
Doaia,  and  aw«t  the  anival  of  MneiamiBi  who  waa 
inarching  from  the  East  at  the  head  of  a  poworflil 
body  of  Vespasian's  troopa,  Antoaius  oo  the  con- 
trary urged  an  immediate  invasion  of  Italy.  His 
eneigy  orerruled  all  orarasition.  Wit)iont  waiting 
till  Uie  army  was  raady^  Antonius,  with  a  small 
body  picked  troo^  and  aemnpanied  by  Arriua 
Varus,  who  hod  gained  great  renown  ander  Cor- 
bulo  III  the  Armenian  war,  crossed  the  Alps  and 
pushed  forwarda  into  Italy.  Here  he  met  with 
great  success;  he  obbuned  possession  of  several 
towns  in  Transpadane  Gaul,  mid  at  Patavium  waa 
joined  by  two  Iq^ons  which  had  followed  him  from 
the  north.  At  Patavium  be  allowed  his  troopa  a 
short  time  for  repose,  and  then  marched  upon 
Verona,  which  also  fell  into  his  power.  Meantime 
AUenus  Coecina,  who  bud  been  sent  by  ViEcllius 
at  the  head  of  a  huge  army  to  oppose  Aiitonina, 
adopted  no  active  mmaiufi  against  him,  though 
with  hU  superior  forces  he  might  easily  have 
driven  him  ont  of  Itnly.  Shortly  aftwwards  three 
more  legions  crossed  the  Alps  and  joined  Antonitis, 
who  was  now  at  the  head  of  five  legions.  His  au- 
thority however  was  shared  by  two  generals  of 
consular  rank,  T.  Ampitt  Fiavimina,  the  governor 
of  Pannonia,  aod  Aponias  Sataminui,  tha  gs- 
vemor  61  Moeaia  t  but  an  inaiimetiMi  of  the  anl- 
diera  delivered  him  fiDm  these  rivals,  aod  obliged 
them  to  flee  from  the  camp.  Antontua  aflected 
great  indignation  at  these  proceedings,  but  it  waa 
believed  by  many  that  the  mutiny  had  been  insti- 
gated by  himself  tliat  he  might  obtain  the  sole 
cenuaaiid.  Tin  amy  of  Caedna  naaawhila  Iwd 
been  tlirown  into  great  Mofuiion  by  the  tnaaon  of 
their  general  Caedna,  who  had  endeavoured  to 
persuade  his  troopa  to  desert  Vitellius  and  eaponae 
the  cause  of  Vespasian  t  but  not  snooeeding  in  bia 
attempt,  he  liad  been  thrown  into  chuna,  and  new 
geneiala  elected  by  the  soldiers  in  hia  stead.  An- 
tcnius  maolTad  to  avail  himself  of  these  bvoiimble 
dnauo stances  for  making  an  immediate  attack 
upon  the  army  of  Vitellius.  He  accordingly  broke 
up  from  hia  quarters  at  Verona,  and  advanced  as 
tu  as  Bedriocuio,  a  small  town  at  no  great  distance 
from  CremouiL  At  Bedriacum  the  decisive  bntUe 
was  fijught.  The  imprudence  of  Arriua  Varus,  who 
had  cliaq[ed  the  enemy  too  soon  nnd  was  driven 
back  with  loss,  threw  the  anny  of  Antonius  into 
confasion,  and  nearly  caused  the  loss  of  the  battle. 
Antonius  only  nrreated  the  flight  by  killing  one  of 
bis  own  alandord-beanrs  who  was  in  the  act  of 
flying,  aud  by  leading  the  men  against  the  enemy 
with  the  otondard  in  his  bond.  Victory  at  length 
declared  for  Antonius,  and  the  enemy  fled  in  con- 
fusion to  Cremona,  from  which  town  they  had 
marched  to  Bedriacum.  In  the  night  Anloniot 
was  attacked  by  another  army  of  Vitellius,  consist- 
ing nf  six  legions,  which  had  been  stationed  Jit 
,  Hostili^  thirty  miles  distant,  and  wliidi  had  im^ 
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nwUdely  nt  oat  Rgginst  Antoniiu  npon  bearing  of 
the  defeat  of  their  conusdet.  The  ikill  and  valoar 
tit  AntoniiM  agiiii  ■econd  the  victoiy  for  hie 
troope  efiei  another  hard-fimght  battle.  Id  the 
nmniiig  he  marched  against  Cremona,  which  wai 
•t  length  obliged  to  aabmit  to  him  after  a  vigorons 
defence.  The  nnhappy  cttjr  wai  giren  up  to  plni^ 
der  and  flamei ;  and  at  the  end  of  bur  dajt  of  in- 
coMant  pillage,  during  which  the  moat  hoirible 
atncitiei  were  perpetnted,  the  entire  atj  waa  le- 
velled to  the  groand. 

Hitherto  Antonioa  had  acted  with  moderation 
nad  auitioc  ;  bat,  aa  frequently  happen*,  racoeu 
revealed  hk  cruel  character,  and  fanaght  forth  te 
pablie  view  the  avarice,  pride,  and  other  vioee 
which  were  inherent  in  hia  nature.  Henceforth 
he  treated  Italy  like  a  oonquered  country ;  and  in 
order  to  maintain  hie  popularity  with  the  aotdiera, 
allowed  them  every  kind  of  licence,  Mucianui, 
who  waa  jealooa  of  his  locceas,  and  who  wished  to 
merve  to  hinedf  the  glory  of  pattiiig  an  end  lo 
the  war,  wrote  to  Antonius,  recommenaing  caution 
and  delay,  though  he  worded  his  letters  in  such  a 
mRniier  that  the  responsibility  of  all  movements 
was  thrown  upon  Antonius.  But  to  the  officers  of 
Antonius  he  ezpreeaed  himself  with  more  openness, 
and  thus  endeavoured  to  keep  Antonius  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  Antonius,  homver,  was  not  of  a  temper 
to  brook  such  intefference,and  he  therefore  wrote  to 
Ve^Msian,  extolling  his  own  expluitt,  and  covertly 
attnckiiiB  Mucianus.  Without  troubling  himself 
about  the  wishes  of  the  latter,  he  crwsed  the 
Apennines  in  the  middle  of  winter,  and  marched 
straight  upon  Rome.  Upon  leaehing  Ocriculnm, 
howsvor,  be  halted  for  some  dayn  His  soldiers, 
whose  aiqietttm  had  been  whetted  by  the  plunder 
of  Cremona,  and  who  were  impatient  to  glut  them- 
selves with  the  spoils  of  Rome,  were  indigtiaiit  at 
this  delay,  and  accused  th«r  general  of  treachery. 
It  is  probaUathat  Antonios,  wbesaw  that  it  would 
be  difficult  to  restrain  hia  stridien^  feared  the  general 
odium,  aa  well  as  the  dis[deaaure  of  Vespasian,  if 
his  troopa  were  to  aadi  the  imperial  city.  But 
whatever  were  his  motives  or  intentions,  circum- 
stances occurred  which  put  an  end  to  his  inactivity. 
News  arrived  that  Flavins  Sabinus  had  taken  re- 
ftagfl  in  the  Capitol,  and  that  ho  was  there  beuegod 
by  the  ViieUitn  troops.  Thereupon  Antonius  im- 
mediately marched  upon  Rome,  but  before  he  cnnld 
reach  the  city  the  Capitol  was  burnt,  and  iwbinus 
killed.  Upon  arriving  at  the  suburbs,  he  endea- 
voured to  prevent  his  troops  from  entering  the  city 
till  the  following  day  ;  but  the  soldiers,  who  saw 
the  prey  before  their  eyes,  demnnded  to  be  led 
forthwith  to  the  attack.  Antonius  was  obliged  to 
yield ;  he  divided  his  army  into  thrco  bodies,  and 
nave  orders  for  the  aasanlt.  The  troops  of  VitelUus 
fought  with  the  courage  of  despair  ;  driven  out  of 
tlM  sBhnrba,  they  continued  the  combat  in  Uie 
streets  of  the  city,  and  the  struggle  continued  for 
many  days.  At  length  the  work  of  butchery  came 
to  an  end  ;  tlic  soldiers  of  Vitellius  were  everywhere 
destroyed,  and  the  emperor  himself  put  to  death. 
Thereupon  Domitinn,  who  was  in  Rome,  received 
the  name  of  Caesar  ;  Atrius  Varus  was  entrusted 
with  the  oommand  of  the  Piaetorian  troopa ;  but 
the  government  and  all  real  power  was  in  the  hands 
of  Antonius.  His  rapacity  knew  no  bounds,  and 
he  kept  plundering  the  emperor^  poJace,  as  if 
he  had  been  at  the  sack  of  Cremona.  The  sub- 
fwiant  Baaate  VDtad  him  the  ccnaalar  oiumentH ; 


bat  his  rule  lasted  only  for  a  short  time.  Hncii- 
nua  reached  Roma  soon  after  the  death  of  Vitelliua* 
and  waa  imnediatdy  leoaived  1^  tha  aanaCe  and 

the  whole  dty,  as  th«r  master.  But  though  An- 
tonius was  thus  reduced  to  a  snbordiuate  powtion 
in  the  state,  Mucianus  was  still  jealous  of  him. 
He,  therefore,  would  not  allow  him  to  accompany 
Domidan  in  his  expedition  into  Getmmy  ;  at  whi<& 
Antonius  waa  so  indignant  that  he  repaired  to  Veo- 
pasian,  who  was  at  Alexandria.  He  was  not 
ceived  by  Vespasian  in  the  distinguished  manner 
which  he  had  expected,  and  to  whidi  he  thmght 
that  he  was  entitled  ;  tat  tboogh  the  emperor 
Mated  him  with  fcindnaaa  and  comidtsatioD  m 
acoount  of  the  great  servloca  be  had  rendered  him, 
he  secretly  re^uded  him  with  dislike  and  sus- 
picion, in  consequence  of  the  accusations  of  H«- 
danus,  and  the  haughty  conduct  of  Antonius  him- 
K-lf.  (Tac.  Hiat.  ii.  66,  libb.  itL— iv.  ;  IHoii 
Cass.lxv.9-18;  Joseph.  A  J.iv.  n.)  This  u 
the  last  dnia  that  Antoniaa  k  mentioned  by  Ta- 
citus ;  but  w»  learn  hum  Martial,  who  waa  a  friend 
of  Antonius,  that  he  was  alive  at  the  accession  of 
Trajan,  In  an  epigram  of  the  tenth  book,  which 
waa  probably  publi^ed  in  a.  d.  100,  the  second 
year  of  Trajan's  reign  [see  Vol.  II.  p.  965,  b>.], 
Antonius  is  said  to  be  in  his  sixtieth  year.  (MuL  x. 
23,  comp.  X.  32,  ix.  100.) 

PRISCA,  MUTI'LIA,  a  friend  of  Livm,  the 
mother  of  the  emperor  Tiberius,  and  the  mistress 
of  Julius  PostumuB.    (Tec  Ann.  iv.  12.) 

PRISCA,  PU'BLIA.  the  wife  of  C.  Oeminins 
Rufus,  who  waa  pat  to  death  in  A.  d.  31,  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius.  Prisca  waa  also  oecnsed  and 
summoned  before  the  senate,  but  stabbed  hereelf 
in  the  senate-house.    {Dion  Cass,  Iviii.  4.) 

PRJSClA'NUS,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
grammarians  of  the  later  period  of  Reman  litera- 
ture. Krom  the  sumame  CaeiariaaMs -whkh  is 
given  to  him,  we  gather  that  ha  was  either  bom  at 
Caesaieia,  or  at  least  waa  educated  there.  Tim 
tima  at  which  he  lived  cannot  tw  fixed  with  any 
great  precision.  He  is  spoken  of  as  a  contempo* 
rary  of  Cassiodoms,  who  lived  fmn  a,  d.  468  to 
at  least  a.  d,  562.  (Paulns  Diaconus,  d«  GeaL 
Lomyoli.  L  25,)  According  to  a  statement  of  Aid- 
helm  (ap.Mai,  Amit.  Cm.  vol,  v.  p.  £01,  Aa), 
the  emperor  Theodosius  the  younger,  who  died  in 
A.  B.  iaO,  copied  out  Priscian's  grammatics  work 
with  his  own  hand.  Some  authorities,  tlteFefore, 
place  him  in  the  first  half  of  the  fifth  century, 
others  a  little  Liter  in  the  same  century,  others  in 
the  beginning  of  the  sixth  centuiy.  The  second  ia 
the  only  view  nt  all  consonant  with  both  the  dwvu 
statements.  Priscianu*  was  a  pupil  of  Theoetia- 
tus,  (Prise  xriii.  5.)  He  himself  taught  grammar 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  in  the  receipt  of  m 
salary  from  the  ffovemment,  from  which  (as  well 
as  from  parts  of  hia  writii^  especially  his  tianala- 
tioii  (tf  the  Periegena  of  Dionyuus)  it  appears  pro- 
bable that  he  was  a  Christian.  Of  other  particulan 
of  his  lifo  we  an  ignorant.  He  was  celebrated  for 
the  extent  and  depth  of  his  grammatical  knowledge, 
of  which  he  has  left  the  evidence  in  his  work 
on  the  subject,  entitled  OammeMtariorwH  gramma- 
ttnmn  £sM  Xr/ZA,  addreased  to  Mb  fiiandaBd 
patron,  the  consal  Julianas,  Other  titlaa  are,  how- 
ever, frequently  given  to  it.  The  first  sixtoen  Ixwka 
treat  upon  the  eight  parts  of  speech  recognised  by 
the  •ancient  grammarians,  tetters,  nllaUes,  Ac. 
The  hit  two  books  aia  on  ^ntax,  and  in  one  US. 
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■n  phead  m  m  distinct  woifc,  tind«r  tin  title  D» 
CamttrmeSomB,  PriKisnua  made  good  nao  of  the 
worki  of  pceoedinff  graminarauii,  but  the  nritcn 
wbon  be  nuunlr  fbllowed  wen  Apolloniua  DyKO- 
lua  (AfoUomtu^  atjm  aictoribttmi  tn  onunbut  te- 
jWifnM  pmlan,  xir,  1,  vol.  L  p.  581,  ed.  Krehl) 
and  Herodiomu  (u.6,  voLL  ^  78,  ed.  Knhl).  Tiit 
tmtiM  of  PriMmmii  Mon  beewne  the  atuidard 
mA  on  Lttin  granimxr,  and  in  the  epitome  of 
Bahomie  Maonu  obtained  an  exteniire  circula- 
tioD.  One  feature  of  ralue  about  it  ia  the  large 
number  of  quotation*  which  it  contains  both  frwa 
lAtiu  and  Qredc  writen,  (rf*  whom  nothing  would 
oUierwiae  have  nmained.  Hia  acqBainlanee  with 
Oieek  aa  wdl  aa  iMin  enabled  him  to  cany  on  a 
panlM  between  the  two  langtiagei. 

Beodee  the  ay (tsmatic  grannaatical  work  of  Prie- 
cinnnt  there  are  itill  extant  the  ibllowing  wiitingi : 
— I.  A  gnunmatieal  cat«ch>ani  on  twelve  linea  of 
tba  Ameid,  maniflHtly  intended  a»  a  school  book. 
IL  A  tcMtiw  Ml  acoenta.  3.  A  tnatiw  on  the 
qrHbob  awd  to  denote  numbera  and  WMghts,  and 
•a  oMiia  and  nnmbera.  4,  On  the  metrea  of  Te- 
rtDce.  6,  A  translation  of  the  Ttpvy't'*^/'^™ 
(PraeemgreUavuHta)  of  Henni^nei.  The  trans- 
lation is  tiow«*«r  very  br  from  being  lit«raL  The 
Oreek  original  wu  diacoTered  and  published  by 
Heeien  in  1791.  This  and  the  two  preceding 
pieces  an  addieased  to  Symmachus.  6.  On  the 
dedensiona  of  nouns.  7.  A  poem  on  the  emperor 
Anastaaius  in  312  hexameters,  with  a  preface  in 
22  iambic  lines.  8.  A  piece  Oe  Ptmderiinu  at 
Mt**urii,  in  verse.  (Wemsdor^  PoeC.  Lot.  Afin. 
nd.  T.  p.  2)2,  &c  2Sfi,  Ac  49-1,  Ac)  This  piece 
bos  beni  sttribnted  by  some  to  the  gnunmarian 
Rhemnina  Fannioa  Palaemon,  by  others  to  one 
SciDQB  Favinua,  bat  the  anthoraldp  of  Priscianos 
seems  well  esUdilished.  9.  An  EpUome  pktaw- 
Meafia,  or  Da  SUeribn,  in  vwse.  (Wemsdorf  L  e. 

pt  i.  p.  339.)  This  and  the  two  peceding 
pieees  have  beoi  edited  aqwrately  by  Endlicher 
(Vienn.  18*28),  with  a  pruiminary  disaertadon. 

10.  A  free  tmnslation  of  the  Periegeua  of  Diony- 
aiDs  in  1427  lines,  manifesUy  made  for  the  io- 
strnction  of  yonth.  It  follows  the  order  of  the 
Qicak  on  tbe  whole,  bat  contains  many  variations 
from  originaL  In  particalar  Pibdanna  has 
taken  pains  to  snbstitata  for  the  hMdwn  aUnsions  a 
phcaewlogy  better  adapted  fw  Christian  times. 

1 1.  A  cou^af  e^nuas.  {Amii.  Lai.  v.  47, 139.) 
To  Priscianus  also  are  nsniJlyattrifaated  the  aems- 
ticha  pre6xed  to  the  ptaya  of  Plaatoa,  and  de- 
scribing the  plot. 

The  best  sdition  of  Priscianas  is  that  by  Krehl, 
which  containa  all  but  a  few  of  tbe  shorter  poems 
(above,  Nofc  7,  8,  9.  11).  [C.  P.M.] 

PRISCIA'NUS,  THEODCBUS,*  physician, 
who  was  a  papl  of  Vindicianua  (Rer,  Med.  iv. 
praef.  p.  81.  ed.  Argent.),  and  who  therefore 
lired  ia  tiie  ibnrth  oantaiy  after  ChriaL  He  is 
aupposad  to  have  livad  at  the  court  of  ConsUn- 
tme^  and  to  have  attained  the  dignity  of  Arch- 
iater.  He  belonged  to  the  medical  sect  of  the 
Em^rici,  but  not  without  a  certain  mixture  of  tiie 
doctrines  of  the  Methodici,  and  even  of  the  Dog- 
matici.  He  ia  the  author  of  a  Latin  work,  entitled, 
"  Rennu  Sdediciinim  Libri  Quatnor,"  whieh  is 
aonutinwa  attribated  to  a  pwson  named  Oetcaht 
HarmtiaKmi.  Tbe  first  book  tnata  of  external  die- 
aaan,  the  second  of  intcnml,  tbe  third  of  female 
diseases,  and  the  Somtth  of  physiolagy,  fte.  The 
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author,  in  bis  prefeee,  ^eaks  against  tbe  leanwi 
and  wordy  disputes  held  by  physidans  at  the  bed- 
side of  the  patient,  and  alao  their  putting  their 
whole  reliance  upon  foreign  remedies  in  pr^renca 
to  those  which  were  indi^oous.  Seroal  of  the 
medicines  which  he  mentions  himself  are  absurd 
and  nptntition* ;  the  style  nd  langaaoa  of  tba 
woifc  are  bad  ;  and  altogether  it  is  of  ultle  intereat 
and  value.  It  was  first  published  in  1532,  in 
which  year  two  editions  speared,  one  at  Stras- 
burg,  fol,  and  the  other  at  Basel,  4to-  Of  these 
the  latter  ia  more  correct  than  the  other,  but  not 
ao  complete,  as  tbe  whda  of  the  fourth  book  is 
wanting,  and  also  seveial  ehqitars  of  the  first  and 
second  book&  It  is  also  to  be  fbond  ni  Kiant^ 
Earperimextariiu  Medimae,  ArgenL,  foL,  1 544,  and 
in  the  Aldine  Collection  of  AfecUet  Amti^  LaM, 
1547,  fol^  Venet  A  new  edition  was  commenced 
by  J.  M.  Bemhold,  of  which  only  the  first  rolume 
was  ever  published  (1791,  8vo.  Anabacb),  con- 
taining tba  first  book  and  part  of  tba  seeoad.  A 
work  **  on  Diet,"  whidi  is  sometimes  attributed 
to  Theodorus  Piisdanns,  ia  noticed  under  Thbo- 
DORUB.  (See  Sprengel,  Hilt,  de  la  Mid. ;  Chou- 
lant,  Handb.  d«r  BwAerhnde  fUr  die  AelUre  Ma- 
diem.)  [W.A.O.] 

PRISCILIiA,  CASSIA,  a  Roman  female  artist, 
whoae  name  tqipeais,  witii  the  addition  otfieU,  on 
a  bas-relief^  in  the  Borgia  eoUectiott,  at  Velletri,  re- 
presenting Hemilea  and  Omphale.  (Millin,  (^Uer. 
Mj/th.  pL  cxvil  n.  453  ;  Muiatori,  7%si.  vol.  i. 
p.  3tcv.  1  ;  B.  Rochette,  £eSr«  d  M.  jUont,  [w 
393.)  [P.  S.] 

L.  PRISCILLIA'NUS,  acquired  unenviable 
celebrity  as  an  infimner,  under  Caracalla,  by 
whom  he  was  made  praeHact  of  Achai^  He  was 
celebrated  alao  for  hia  gladiatorial  skill  in  wild 
beast  fights,  and  eventually  was  banished  to  an 
island,  during  the  reign  of  Macrinus,  at  the  in- 
atnnce  of  the  aenate,  whoae  hatred  he  had  incnrred 
by  procuring  the  destruction  of  several  membeis  of 
their  body.  (Dion  Cass.  IzxviB.  21.)   [W.  B.] 

PRISCI'NUS,  PEDUOASUS.  [Psdocabob, 
Nos.  7  and  8.] 

PRISCUS,  artists.^  1.  Attiub,  a  Roman  pain- 
ta,  who  lived  under  the  Fhivian  empoors  (about 
A.  D.  70),  and  was  one  irf  tbe  best  aitiau  of  tbe 
period.  In  conjunction  with  Cornelius  Knus,  he 
adorned  with  paintings  the  temple  of  Honos  et 
Virtus,  when  it  was  restored  by  Veqxwan.  Of 
these  two  nrtista  Priacos  approached  nearest  to  the 
ancients.    (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxv.  10.  a.  37.) 

2.  Of  Nicomedia,  an  architect  and  military  en- 
gineer, who  lived  under  Septimius  Sererus.  (Dion 
Qiss.  budv.  1 1,  Ixxr.  1 1.)  [  P.  &] 

PRISCUS  (ilpttricoi,),  one  of  the  eariieit  and 
moat  important  Byiantine  historians,  was  aur- 
named  Panitxs,  because  he  waa  a  native  of  Pa- 
nium  in  Thrace.  We  know  tittle  of  his  life  in 
general,  hut  much  of  a  short,  though  highly  in- 
teresting and  important  period  of  it,  via.  mm  a.  o, 
445 — 147,  when  he  was  ambassador  bf  Theodosiaa 
the  Younger  at  the  court  of  Attila.  The  embaaqr 
consisted  of  several  persons.  In  later  years  he* 
and  one  Maximinna  transacted  diploinntic  bnaineas 
for  the  emperor  Morcian,  in  Egypt  and  Arabia. 
He  diud  in  or  about  a.  n.  471.  Niebuhr  thinks 
ha  was  a  heathen.  Priseua  wrote  an  account  of 
his  embassy  to  Attila,  enriched  by  digressions  on 
the  life  and  reign  of  that  king,  the  Oreek  title  of 
whtrii  it  'IffToiHa  Bt^oimn}  md  aard  'Arr^Aot 
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wfcleh  WM  originally  divided  into  eight  ho<>1c% 
Meording  to  Snidai,  Thia  is  the  moit  <r&)iinh]p 
acorant  wi  have  on  Attila,  and  it  !■  deeply  to  be 
regretted  that  m\j  ftagmentt  of  it  have  come 
down  to  Mtnltj :  it  «m  writtm  after  die  death 
of  Theododu,  which  took  place  in  a.  n.  450. 
Priaeni  ii  an  oxcellent  and  trattworthy  historian, 
and  hii  a^le  is  remariuibly  elegant  and  pare. 
Sutdaa  inyft  that  he  alio  wrote  WtXrral'Piiroptital, 
Deebtmaiionei  Rhttorieaa  and  Epatoliu^t  which  are 
Jo«t.  Jomandea  and  Jnveneiiii,  the  author  of  the 
Life  of  AtUIa,  borrowed  largely  from  the  f  tintory 
of  PriaeoB,  whose  name  ia  often  mentioned  by 
them,  ai  well  as  by  other  Byzantine  writere,  aa, 
for  instance,  by  firagrins,  who  calls  him  Tlo^ptiTKoiy 
and  fay  Theophanei,  who  cnlli  him  n*/HriWt,  both 
apparently  miatakea  or  eorniption*  of  the  text. 
The  fragment*  of  the  Hittory  wore  fint  edited  in 
Greek  by  Itavid  Hooachel,  Angibotg,  1603,  4to  ; 
n  Latin  tranilation  with  notes,  by  Cantoclani 
or  Chanteclair,  Paris,  1609,  8to;  the  same  re- 
printad  together  with  the  text,  and  revised  by 
Pabrot  in  the  Fftria  edition  of  Exnrptae  de  L^a- 
ImifliM^  together  with  Derinnii,  Menander,  and 
othere;  the  wme  alio  in  Labbe'a  Protreptieon, 
Paris,  1648,  fol.  The  latest  and  beat  edition, 
together  with  the  other  writers  who  have  furnished 
the  matcrinJs  for  the  Excerpla  dr.  LeffalionHjiu,  is, 
by  Niebuhr,  in  the  Bonn  Collection  of  the  Byian- 
linea,  1829,  8to.  (Fiibtw.  BiLL  Graeo.  jii  f.  bSS^ 
£40 1  Hnodciiia,  rfe  £^pmiLt  Niebahrl 

Notea  on  Priacm,  in  his  edition  mentioned  above ; 
SnidaSiAV.  IlpiWr nacfTiji,)         [W.  P.] 

PRISCUS,  brother  of  the  empernr  Philippua  T. 
Having  received  the  command  of  the  Syrian 
atmiea,  by  his  intolenble  opprosrion  he  gave  rise 
to  the  rebellion  of  lolapianus.  [loTAPiANtitt,] 
(ZoMnki.  18,21.).  [W.  K.} 

PRISCUS,  m  frimd  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who 
has  addressed  serenl  of  his  letters  to  him  ;  one  on 
the  death  of  Martial,  another  respecting  the  health 
of  Fannia,&c  (J^.ii.  13,  iii21,  vi.  8,  vii.  8,  19). 
Pliny  himself  nowhere  in  the  letters  mentions  his 
gentile  name,  but  we  find  him  called  in  the  stiper- 
seription  of  one  of  the  letters,  ComfHux  Prixna  : 
if  this  mperscription  is  correa,  he  Is  prnhably  the 
same  as  the  Comelina  Priacus,  who  was  consul  in 
A.  D.  93  fsee  below].  Some  modern  writers, 
among  whom  is  Heineccins,  thinks  that  the  Prisms 
to  whom  Pliny  wrote  is  the  mme  as  the  jurist 
mtios  Prisms,  who  lived  tinder  Tmjan  and  Hadrian, 
and  who  waa,  therefore,  a  contempomt-}-  of  Pliny. 

[NlRATItlH.] 

PRISCUS,  ANCHA'RIU&  accused  Caeaius 
Cordiis,  proconsul  of  Crete,  of  the  crimes  of  repc- 
tunditc  and  majestas,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  A.  d. 
21.   Cnw.  .^M.  Ui.  88,  70.) 

PRISCUS,  L.  ATI'LIUS,  oonnkr  tribsne  & 
S99  and  S96,  is  spoken  of  under  ATiuirfi,  No.  1. 
The  snmame  of  Priacns  is  only  given  to  him  in  the 
Capitflline  Fasti. 

PRISCUS  ATTALUS.    [Attalus  p.  4 11.] 

PRISCUS,  T.  CAESO'NIUS,  a  Roman  eques. 
was  appointed  by  Tiberias  the  nrniister  of  a  new 
office  which  he  instltutedf  and  which  was  styled  a 
vdtpiatama.    (SneL  Tib.  42.) 

PRISCUS,  CORNE'LIUS, consul,  with  Pom- 
peiuB  Collega,  in  a.  d.  93,  the  year  in  which  Agri- 
cola  died.  (Tac  Agr.  44.)  S<m  abore  pRiacus, 
the  friend  ofPUny. 

PRISCUSi  FA'BIUS,  a  legatus,  tbe  eom- 


mnndiT  of  n  l^rni  in  the  war  against  (SnBs,  a.  9. 
70.    (Tnc.  HUl.  If.  79.) 

PRISCUS,  FOLCI'NIUS.  [FcLcnnua.) 

PRISCUS,  HELVI'DIUS.  1.  A  legate  of  a 
legion  under  T.  Ummidias  Qnadratos,  governor  of 
Syria,  was  sentby  the  latter  across  the Taaas,in  a.d. 
52,  in  consequence  of  the  disorden  that  bad  ariieR 
throngh  the  conduct  of  Julius  Pelignus,  tiie  governor 
of  Cnppndocia  (Tac  Am.  xti.  49).  This  Priseus 
must  have  been  a  different  person  from  the  cele- 
brated Helvidius  Prisms  mentioned  below,  since 
the  latter  did  not  obtain  the  quaestorship  till  the 
reign  of  Nero,  and  the  legates  of  the  It^pone  were 
UKunlly  chosen  at  that  time  from  persons  of  bi^er 
rank  in  the  itnte. 

2.  The  son-in-law  of  Thrasea  Paetus,  and,  like 
him,  distinguished  by  his  love  of  liberty,  whi^  be 
at  length  sealed  with  his  blood.  He  was  bom  at 
Tarmcina*,  and  was  the  son  of  a  eertain  Cliiviaa, 
who  had  filled  the  post  of  chief  centurion  (jmmi- 
filtu).  His  name  shows  that  he  was  adopted  by 
an  Helvidios  Priscns,  perhaps  by  the  Uelvidios 
who  is  mentioned  abova  In  his  yooth  ho  devoted 
himself  with  energy  to  the  higher  brandies  of  study, 
not,  says  Tacitus,  to  disguise  an  idle  lelsara  under 
a  pompous  name,  bat  in  order  to  enter  upon  public 
duties  with  a  mind  fortified  against  misfbrtnne. 
He  chose  as  his  teachers  of  philosophy  those  who 
taught  that  nothing  is  good  but  what  is  honourable, 
nothing  bad  but  what  is  diignoefnl,  and  who  did 
not  rede  on  power,  nobility,  or  aaj  extemal  thiim, 
either  among  blessings  or  evils.  In  other  wurdk  be 
embraced  with  ardour  the  Stoic  philosophy.  So 
distingaifihed  did  he  become  for  his  virt,ue  and  no- 
bleness of  soul,  that  when  quaestor  he  was  chosen 
by  Thmsea  Paetus  sa  his  son-in-law  ;  and  by  this 
connection  he  waa  still  farther  strengthened  in  hia 
love  of  liberty.  He  was  qoaeitor  in  Aehaia  during 
the  roign  of  Nero,  and  bythe  way  m  which  he  dis- 
cbai^ged  the  duties  of  hia  office,  gained  the  love  of 
the  provincials,  (Cooip,  Schol.  ad  Jmfi.  v.  36.) 
Having  obtained  tbe  tribuneahip  of  the  plebs  in 
A.D.  56,  he  exerted  his  influence  to  protect  the  poor 
ngninst  the  sevete  [miceedings  of  Obultronias  Sa- 
Mniis,  the  quaestor  of  the  treasury.  Tbe  name  of 
Priscus  is  not  mentioned  again  for  a  few  years. 
His  freedom  of  speech  and  love  of  indepeiKlence 
could  not  prove  pleasing  to  the  court,  and  he,  there- 
fiffe,  waa  not  advanced  to  any  of  the  higher  offices 
of  the  state.  It  a(^enn  that  he  and  bis  fhther- 
in-law  wen  av«n  iapcndent  enoi^  to  eelebnta  in 
their  hoases  icpnlliaui  fbsAnls,  mi  to  conrnem^- 
rate  the  birth-days  of  Brotns  and  Cassius. 

**  Qnale  coronati  Thrasea  Helvidiusqne  bibebnit 
Bratorum  et  Gaaui  natslibus."  (Jav.  t.  36.) 

1\am  ptocaedlngs  naebed  the  ears  tit  the  anperor ; 
Thnuea  was  pnt  to  death  (Thbabba],  and  Prisens 
banished  from  Italy  (a.  d.  66).  He  retired  with 
his  wife,  Fannia,  to  ApoUouia  m  Mncedoniaf  where 
he  remained  till  the  death  of  Nenw  He  was  re- 
called to  Rome  by  Galba  (a.  d.  68),  and  one  of 
his  lirst  aete  was  to  bring  to  trial  Epriiis  MarceUus. 
the  aeenser  of  his  &ther-i&-kw  ;  nt  as  the  anti- 


*  This  statement  depends  only  upon  acorreetiaa 
of  the  text  of  Tacitna  {HiMt.  iv.  5).  Some  mann- 
scripts  have  TartntMM  or  Tam^nm  mminafio  t 
but  we  find  in  the  Florentine  manuscript,  Cbraomoe 
mmieipiay  which  has  been  altered,  with  mnch  pro- 
bability, hita  Tmraebm  —wfayso. 
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mrata  of  dallM  were  doubtful,  he  dropp*^  the  accn- 
salion.  On  the  m order  of  CMba  at  tlie  banning 
af  tho  liillowwg  jmt  (a.  d.  69),  be  obtuned  from 
Otbo  tbs  coi^  of  dw  empenr,  and  took  ewe  that 
it  vm  boried  (Plat  Qalb.  28).  In  tie  cobtm  of 
the  nine  jeni  he  wa*  nominated  praetor  for  the 
next  year,  asd  as  pnetor  elect  Tentorod  to  (^pote 
Vitellins  in  the  wnate.  Afterthe  death  of  Vitelliua 
in  DeoMaber,  a.  b.  69,  Piiaona  again  attacked  hia 
oM  enamy  £^iii  Mandliu.  The  cntFit  between 
them  enae  leqiecting  the  maaner-b  wbidi  Uie  am- 
buandon  wne  to  be  choeen  who  wen  to  be  lent 
ta  Veepaaian ;  PriEciu  nuintwnin^  that  they  should 
be  appointed  by  the  magistrates,  Manwllus  that 
they  ■noald  be  chosen  by  lot,  fearing  that  if  the 
fomar  method  were  adopted  he  might  not  be  ap- 
jmnted,  and  ni|;ht  thtu  ^tpear  to  hare  received 
■ane  di^^raoe.  liaicellas  earned  his  point  on  this 
oceasMD.  Prise  OS  accused  him,  shortly  nfterwnrds, 
of  having  been  one  of  the  infomen  imder  Nero, 
but  be  was  acquitted,  in  coniequence  of  the  support 
wUeh  be  nceived  from  Mucianaa  and  Damitian. 

Althoogh  Vespasian  was  now  emperor,  and  no 
one  was  left  to  dispute  the  throne  with  him, 
Priscus  did  not  worship  the  rising  stin.  During 
Vespasian's  oMittnned  absence  in  the  East,  Priscus, 
who  was  now  pnetor  (a.  d.  70),  opposed  various 
Measures  which  had  been  bnught  forward  by 
othen  with  m.  view  of  plaaibg  the  enpenr.  Thus 
ha  nnuntained  that  idle  retrenchments  In  the  public 
expences,  which  were  raidered  neoesaniy  by  the 
exhausted  stale  of  the  treasury,  ought  to  be  made 
by  the  senate,  and  not  left  to  the  emperor,  as  the 
onnsul  elect  had  proposed  {  and  he  also  brought 
forward  a  motion  in  the  senate  that  the  Capitol 
ibs«ld  be  rebuilt  at  the  pnUie  ooat,  and  only  with 
•aaialMHe  from  Vespashin.  It  may  be  mmtioned, 
in  passing,  that  Uter  in  the  year  Priscus,  as  praetor, 
dedicated  the  spot  on  whkh  the  Capitol  was  to  be 
bailt.  (Tm.  Hut.  tv.  53.)  On  the  arrival  of  the 
emperor  at  Rome,  Priscus  was  the  only  peraon  who 
■ilated  him  by  bis  private  name  of  Vespasian ; 
■ad,  not  content  with  omitting  his  name  in  all  the 
cdicta  which  be  puUished  as  praetor*  he  attaAed 
boUi  the  penon  and  the  office  of  the  emperor. 
Such  conduct  was  downright  folly ;  he  could  not 
by  sanrt  speeches  and  intuiting  acts  restore  the 
republic ;  and  if  his  sayings  and  doings  have  been 
rightly  repwted,  he  had  only  himself  to  thank  for 
his  late.  Thus  w»  ore  toU  by  one  of  his  admirers 
^at  Veqwstan  having  forbidden  him  on  one  occtk- 
sion  from  oppeormg  in  the  senate,  be  replied, 
**  You  can  expel  me  from  the  senate,  but,  as  long 
as  I  on  a  member  of  it,  I  most  go  into  the  house." 

Well,  them  go  in,  hat  be  wlent."— **  Dont 
ank  mo  for  ray  opinion,  then,  and  I  will  be  silenL'' 
— "  But  I  roust  ask  you.** — "  Then  I  mnst  say 
what  aeems  to  me  just" — Bat  if  yoo  do  I  will 
put  yoD  to  death.**—**  Did  I  ever  say  to  you  that 
I  was  immortal  P  Yoo  do  your  part,  and  I  will 
do  wiae.  Yonrs  k,  to  kill ;  mina,  to  die  without 
fear ;  yours  b,  to  banish ;  mine,  to  go  into  exile 
witboat  somw."  (Epictat  Dimri.  i  2.)  After 
such  a  spedmen  of  the  way  in  which  he  bearded 
the  emperor,  we  cannot  be  surprised  at  his  banish' 
meat.  His  wife  Fonnia  followed  him  a  second 
time  into  exile.  It  appeon  that  his  place  of 
lumislitieat  was  at  no  great  distance  Crem  the 
ciqiital;aBd  he  had  not  bMn  in  exile  before  he 
was  exacBted  by  order  of  VeapasEan.  It  would 
seem  that  the  emperor  was  penoaded  by  some  of 


the  enrmiei  of  Priscu  to  issue  the  fatal  mnndate  t 
for  Portly  itftorwards  ha  sent  messengers  to  recall 
the  executioners ;  and  hb  life  would  hare  been 
saved,  had  it  not  been  for  the  fidse  report  that  he 
had  already  perished.  The  life  of  Prisens  was 
written  by  Herennius  Senedo  at  the  request  of  his 
widow  Fannia ;  and  the  tyrant  Domitian,  in  con- 
sequence of  this  work,  subsequently  put  Senedo  to 
death,  and  sent  Fannia  into  exile  for  the  third 
timfc  PriKos  left  a  an,  who  is  called  unnily 
Helvidlos,  without  any  samsme,  and  is  therefore 
spoken  of  under  Hklvidius.  (Tae.  J«a.  xiii.  28, 
xvi  28, 33,35,  ffitt.  ii.  91,  iv.  5—9, 43, 44,  Agria. 
2,  Dkd.  de  Oral.  5  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixv.  7,  Ixvi.  12, 
Ixvii.  13 ;  Suet.  Vetp.  15  j  Plin.  Ep.  viL  19.) 
PRISCUS,  JAVOLE'NUa  [JATOLBOoa] 
PRISCUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  centurion,  was  ap> 
pointed  by  Vitellius  (a.  n.  69)  praefeet  of  ub 
praetorian  guards  on  the  recommendation  of  Fabius 
Valens.  "VVhen  news  arrived  that  the  army,  which 
had  espoused  the  side  Vespasian,  was  marching 
upon  Rome,  Julias  Priscos  was  sent  witli  Alpbeons 
Varus  at  the  head  of  fourteen  praetorian  cohorts 
and  all  the  squadrons  of  cavalry  to  take  poMcssioit 
of  the  passes  of  the  Apennines,  but  he  and  Varus 
diRgmcefully  deserted  their  post  and  rotumed  to 
Rome.  After  the  death  of  Vitelliua,  Priscus  put 
an  end  to  his  life,  more,  says  Tacitus,  through  shame 
than  neceanty.  (Tac  SiiL  ii.  92,  iiL  55,  61,  iv. 
H.) 

PRISCUS,  JU'NIUS,  praetor  in  the  reign  of 
Caligula,  was  put  to  death  by  this  emperor  on  ac- 
count of  his  wealth,  though  accused  as  a  pretext  of 
other  crimes.    (Dion  Con,  lix.  IB.) 

PRISCUS,  C.  LUTO'RIUS,a  Roman  eqncs, 
composed  «  poem  on  the  death  of  Oenaanieu, 
which  obtuiud  great  celel»i^,  and  for  i4tieh  ha 
was  liberally  paid  by  Tiberins.  When  Dmsas  fell 
ill,  in  A.  o.  21,  Priaeoa  composed  anotha  poem  oa 
his  death,  antidpating,  if  he  died,  a  still  more 
handsome  present  from  the  emperor,  as  Drusus 
was  his  own  son,  while  Oermanicus  hod  been  only 
his  ton  by  adratiin.  Piiscna  was  lad  hy  hia 
vani^  to  redte  Uiia  poem  in  a  private  hoose  in 
presence  of  a  distinguished  company  of  women  of 
rank.  He  was  denounced  in  consequence  to  the 
SMiate ;  and  this  body,  anxious  to  punish  the 
insult  to  the  imperial  family,  condemned  PiiMus 
to  death,  without  consulting  Tiberius,  and  had 
him  executed  forthwith.  Toe  {mceeding,  how- 
ever, displeased  Tiberius,  not  throagh  any  wi^  to 
save  the  life  of  Priscus,  but  because  the  senate  had 
presumed  to  put  a  person  to  death  without  asking 
his  opinion.  He  therefim  caused  a  decree  of  the 
senate  to  be  passed,  that  no  decnca  of  the  body 
should  be  deposited  in  the  aeeaiiom  till  ten  days 
had  el^wed  ;  and  as  they  could  not  be  carried  into 
execution  till  this  wts  done,  no  one  could  in 
future  be  executed  till  ten  days  after  his  condem- 
nation. (Tac.^wi.iii.49— 51;  Dion  Cais.lviL  20.) 
It  is  recorded  of  this  Lutorius  Priscus  that  he  paid 
Sejanns  the  enormous  sum  of  50,000,000  seaterees 
(qtmqaeHtia  tatertittm)  for  an  emiuch  of  the  name 
of  Poeeon.    (Plin.  H.  N,  vii.  39.  a.  40l) 

PRISCUS, 'Q.  MU'STIUS,  consul  snffectus, 
A.  D.  163  (Fasti). 

PRISCUS,  NERATIUS.  [Nxhatiub.] 

PRISCUS,  Q.  NO'NIUS, consul  A. D.  149  with 
Ser.  Sci[no  Orfitna  (Ftoti). 

PRISCUS,  NO'VIUS,  was  banished  W  Nera, 
in  A.  D.  66,  IB  oonseqoeuoe  of  hia  being  a  friend  li 
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m  pRiscus. 

BraeoL  He  mu  accompnnied  in  Ms  ttSk  by  hti 
wife  Anom  Flunlln.  (Tec.  Am.  xr.  71.)  We 
learn  from  the  Futi  tturt  D.  Nariaa  Priicu*  wm 
coniul  A.  D.  78)  ID  the  mgn  of  Ve^uiin.  He 
wu  probtbly  tbe  Mine  penoo  u  the  one  bmUhed 
hj  Nm«. 

PRISCUS,  T.  NITMI'CIUS.flonnd  &&  469 
with  A.  Virrioioa  Trieottoi  CidioFmontMnu,  fonght 
igunat  tlM  Vobeian*  witii  Huceu,  ud  took  Ceno, 
one  of  tlieir  town*.    (Uv.  ii.  OS ;  Dionys.  Ix. 

SC.) 

PRISCUS  PANITES.  [See  ahow,  PRincca, 
the  Bvnntino  writer.] 

PRISCUS.  PETRCyNIUS,  hniihed  lny  Nero, 
A.D.  66.  (Tac:^iM.CT.7I.) 

PRISCUS,  SKRVI'LIUS.  The  Priwi  were 
an  ancient  femily  of  the  Uervilis  geni,  and  filled 
the  higheBt  offices  of  the  state  dnring  the  early 
jenrs  of  tlie  r^nbtib  They  also  bore  the  agno- 
men of  Stmctui,  whidi  is  dways  ^)pended  to 
tlieir  name  in  the  I^uti,  till  it  was  n^wtnted 
that  of  Fldenu,  whidi  was  fint  obttuned  by  Q. 
Serrilim  PriBcns  Structos,  who  took  Fidenae  in 
hit  dictatorsliip,  b.  c  435  [see  below.  No.  6], 
and  which  was  alu  borne  by  hi*  descendanu 
[Nos.  7  and  8]. 

1.  P.  Sbhvilius  Prikuh  Structob,  Gonnil 
R,  c.  495  with  Ap.  Claudins  Sabtnus  Regillensis. 
This  year  was  memorable  in  the  annals  by  the 
death  of  king  Tsrquin.  The  temple  of  Mercury 
was  also  dedicated  in  this  year,  and  addition^ 
oAmists  wen  led  to  the  colony  of  Signia,  which 
had  been  fimndod  by  Tarqiiin.  The  conuls  car- 
ried  on  war  against  the  VoUdani  with  nccesN 
and  took  the  totra  of  Snesaa  Pometia ;  and 
Priscns  snbsequently  defeated  Iwth  the  Sahines 
and  Aumnci.  In  the  itniggles  between  the  patri- 
cians and  plebeians  respecting  the  law  of  debt, 
Priacus  waa  indined  to  esponie  the  nde  of  the 
latter,  and  publiibad  a  ^oelamation  faTooraUe  to 
the  plebeians  ;  bat  as  he  wu  nnaUe  to  aasist  them 
in  opposiUon  to  his  colleagne  and  the  whole  body 
of  uw  petricianB,  he  incurred  the  enmity  of  both 
parUes.  (Ut.  ii.  21—27  ;  Monys.  ri.  23— 3*; 
VaL  Max.  iz.  3w  §  6 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  3.) 

2.  Q,  SiRviuus  Priscus  Structus,  a  brother 
«f  1,  wai  nuister  eqaltnm,  in  B.  c.  494,  to 
the  dictator,  U\  Vakrini  Maximos.  (Dionys.  tL 
40.) 

3.  Sp.  SaariLiufl  Priscur  Strcictub,  consul 
&  c;.  476,  with  A.  Viiginiue  Tricostus  Rutilus.  In 
consequence  of  the  destmction  of  the  Fabii  at  the 
C  re  men  in  the  preceding  year,  the  Etmscana  had 
advanced  op  to  tiie  reiy  walls  of  Rome,  and  taken 
possession  of  Uie  bill  Janiculas.  In  an  attempt 
which  Priicos  made  to  take  this  hill  by  aaiault, 
he  was  rvpulsed  with  great  loss,  and  would  have 
sastfuned  a  total  defou,  had  not  his  colle^ie 
Viivinios  come  to  his  assistance.  In  consequence 
of  his  nuhneas  on  this  occasion,  he  waa  brought 
to  trial  by  the  tribunes,  as  looo  as  his  year  of 
office  had  expired,  but  was  aeqnittad.  (Liv.  ii.  51, 
52  ;  Dionys.  ix.  25,  Stc) 

4.  Q.  Sbrviliub  Pbiscdb  STRUpTUS,  probably 
son  of  No.  2,  was  consnl  b.  c.  46S,  wHh  T.  Qain- 
tias  Capitolinus  Barbntus,  and  ^dn  8.C.  466, 
with  Sp.  Pottmniaa  Albas  Regillensis.  In  each 
year  Priscns  commanded  the  Rmtan  aimiea  in  the 
wars  with  the  neighbouring  nations,  but  did  not 
perform  anything  worth  recording.  (Jar.  iL  64, 
BLS;  Diooya.ix.57,60.} 


PRISCUS. 

fi  P.  SiRriLivB  Sp.  p.  P.  n.  Pri8ci;8  Strdc. 
TiTK,  son  of  No.  S,  was  eonaul  b.  c  463,  with  I*. 
Aebntina  EWa,  and  was  carried  off  in  his  gobso)- 
ahip  by  the  great  pb^oa  which  nged  at  Roaw  in 
this  year.  (Liv.  ni,  6,  7 1  OuRiTa.  is.  67,  Ml  i 
Oios.  iu  12.) 

6.  Q.*SRRViuira  P.  r.  Sr.  v.  pKinctiaSnixh 
TU6  Fidbdab,  sob  of  No.  5,  was  appMatad  dielator 
Jt  c  435,  in  consequence  of  the  akna  excited  |^ 
the  invasion  of  the  Veieniea  and  Fidenalea,  wka 
had  taken  advantage  of  the  pli^{ue,  which  was  then 
n^ng  at  Rome,  to  ravage  the  Roman  teirituij, 
and  had  advaneed  almost  op  to  the  CoUine  Gate, 
Servilius  doftated  the  aneny  without  difloid^* 
and  pursued  the  Fidenatee  to  tho£r  town,  to  v^biek 
he  proceeded  to  lay  nege,  and  which  he  took  by 
means  irf  a  min&  From  the  emqncet  of  this  tosm 
he  received  the  sonuune  of  FkUmag,  wiach  was 
afterwarda  adopted  by  his  children  in  the  plaee  of 
Structns.  SeiViliaa  ia  mentioned  ^ain  in  n.  «l 
431,  wfetn  he  ealfed  npon  the  tribonee  of  the  pleba 
to  oonpel  tiu  consols  to  aleet  a  dictatoi  in  aider 
to  carry  on  the  war  against  the  Vdsd  8t.d  Aeqoi. 
In  a  c.  418  the  Roman  army  waa  defeated  by  the 
Asqui  and  the  Lavicani,  in  oonaeqaance  oi  the 
dissenMons  and  incompetency  of  the  comsnlar  tri- 
bunes of  that  year.  Servilius  was  therefore  mp- 
pointed  dictator  a  second  time;  he  canied  on  the 
war  with  Kucoess,  defeated  the  Aeqoi,  and  took 
the  point  of  I^vici,  when  the  malo  fiinhwiik 
established  a  Runan  ctdooy.  (Uv.  iv.  81, 32, 28 
45—47.) 

7.  Q.  SaRViLiuB  Q.  r.  P.  n.  (Pribbdk)  Fidb- 
nah,  the  son  of  No.  6,  was  WMWolar  tribime  six 

times,  namely  In  B.  c.  402,  898,  395,  390,  888, 
386.  (Liv.  V.  8,  14,  24,  36,  vL  4,  6.)  He  waa 
also  mterrex  in  B.C.  397.  (Liv.  v.  1 7-)  Then  can 
be  no  dnnbt  that  this  Servilius  was  the  son  of 
Ko.  6,  both  from  his  praenomea  Qnintns,  and  hie 
•oiname  Fidenaa,  as  well  as  frmn  the  ciraunstaneea 
that  be  Is  dedgnated  hi  the  CapitoUne  Fasti,  Q.  p. 
P.  N.  A  difficulty,  however,  arises  from  tlwetato- 
mentof  Livy,  that  die  C  Servilius,  who  waa  eonaalar 
tribune  in  B.C.  418,  was  the  son  of  the  conqnerorof 
Fidenae  (Liv.  iv.  45,  46)  ;  but  this  is  probably  a 
mistake^  siiioe  the  coneular  tribune  of  ac.  418  ia 
called,  in  the  Cqitidnw  Full,  C  Saanura  <|.  r, 
C.  H.  AxnXA.  Beskks  wUd^  if  be  wen  the  sok 
of  the  conqneror  of  Fidenae,  he  most  have  been  a 
yonnger  son,  as  hisjaaenoneo  riiows)  and  in  tliat 
case  the  younger  son  would  have  obtained  one  of 
the  highest  dignities  in  the  state  aixtaen  yeatn 
before  hia  elder  brother. 

8.  Q.  SiKviuus  Q.  r.  Q.  H.  (Pbikui)  Fioa- 
jtA»,  the  son  of  No.  7,  waa  consaWr  tribune  thire 
times,  namely,  in  a.  a  382,  378,  369.  (Liv.  vi. 
22,  31,  36.) 

9.  Sp.  Sbrviuus  Pniscua,  censor  B.C  378, 
with  Q,  Cloelina  Sicolos  (Liv.  vi.  31).  As  this 
Servilius  doe*  not  bear  the  snraame  of  Fidenaa,  ho 
pnbaUy  was  not  a  descendant  of  the  cooqaeBoc  of 


*  Livy  (iv.  21)  calis  him  A.  Servilina,  in 
speaking  of  his  tUetatotship  of  b.c.  486,  bat 
Q.  Sernliiu  whra  he  Bentwiw  hb  dictatorsliip  of 
B.0. 418  (iv.  46),  as  well  as  when  he  speaks  of 
him  elsewhen  (e.  g.  iv.  26).  Then  can,  there- 
fore, be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  (lumlm  ia  to  be 
pnfemd,  which  we  find  also  in  the  4>iiriHiiit 
nuti. 
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PROAERESrUS. 

■     PRISCUS  SENE'CIO,  Q.  SO^IUS,  ctmnil 

A.  u.  169.  with  P.  Coetitu  ApoUiiiub  (FaMi). 
PR^US,  STATIUS,  connl  a.  i>.  159,  with 

IMwitiui  QnintiUiu,  two  vean  before  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Antoninnt  (Faati).  He  wu  one  of 
the  genmls  aeat  hj  his  raccenor,  M.  Aureliai,  to 
eondact  die  war  ^^ntt  the  ParthianB,  a.  d.  1 62— 
1^5.  Heto{dcArtunt«,tlieai^talof  Araeata,Bnd 
revcoed  the  whole  of  tiimt  CDontry  frtim  the  Parthian 
power.  (CapitolML  Amiim.  P1&  9,  Perw.  7  ;  Dion 
Cm.  IxxL  Froffm.  p.  1201,  ed.  Reimanu.) 

PRISCUS,  TARQUI'NlUi  [Tarquiniu8.] 

PRISCUS,  TARQUITIU8,  had  been  a  legate 
of  Statiliaa  Tannu,  in  Africa,  whom  he  acenaed,  in 
order  to  gratify  Agiippina,  the  wife  of  the  emperar 
dandini,  wh»  wn  anxieai  to  obt^  poweMion  of 
hw  pleamre  grognda.  Txam  put  an  end  to  bia 
life  before  tenteoce  waa  pronounced  ;  and  the 
aenate  expelled  Priscns  from  it«  body  ai  an  informer. 
He  wae  rattored,  however,  to  his  former  rank  hj 
Nero,  and  appointed  gOTenor  of  Bithjnia  ;  but 
was  condemned  in  A.  D.  6],on  account  of  extortion 
in  hit  povince,  to  the  great  delight  of  the  senate. 
iTacAMM,  zii-  £9,xiv.  46.) 

PRISCUS,  M.  TREBATIUS,  consul  rafiectus 
in  A.  v.  109.  (Fasti) 

PRISCUS,  U  VALEOIIUS  MESSAl^A 
THRA^EA,  was  distinguished  alike  bj'liil  VnUi 
and  wisdom  during  the  reign  of  Septimins  Serenu, 
He  was  consul  in  a.  n.  196,  and  about  serenteen 
years  afkerwardi  fell  a  victim  to  the  cniel^  of 
CaEBicalla.  (Dion  Casa.  Izxvii.  5.) 

PRISCUS,  VE'CTIUS,  a  person  mentioned 
bjthe  younger  Flinj.    (FKn,  li. 

PRIVEBNASi  an  apioBun  given  to  L.  Aenu- 
liua  Mameidnna,  firam  ms  taking  PriTemnm  in 

B.  c.  329.   [Mahxrcinds,  No.  9.] 
PROAE'UESIUS  (nf>Miif>ciriai),a  distinguished 

leacher  of  riwtoric,  was  a  native  Armenia,  bom 
about  A.  D.  '27ti,  of  good  connectiuns,  thoagh  poor. 
He  came  to  Anttoch  to  study  onder  the  rhetoiiciaa 
Ulirian.  Having  aoon  risen  to  high  distinction  in 
hii  s^mmI,  ha  removed  to  Athena,  whne  be  placed 
himself  Hnder  JnUaa,  tben  aeoted  in  the  chur  of 
rhetoric  Thpie  came  along  with  him  from  An- 
tioch  bis  friend  Hephaestion.  A  fact  told  hy 
Eonafous  in  hia  life  of  Proaeresins  (  Ktt.  Soph.  vol. 
L  p.  73,  ed.  Boiaaonade),  illustrates  both  the  po- 
verty and  the  zeal  «f  tbeie  youths.  They  had  be- 
tween then  but  one  change  of  niment  (btdrior  xol 
rpiCtfrior),  and  three  thin,  faded  blanlceta  (trrpti- 
/lora).  When  Proaereaiua  went  forth  to  the  pub- 
lic sciioola,  bia  friend  lay  in  bed  working  his  exer- 
cises, and  thia  they  did  altenatdy.  Proaereaiui 
■oon  Ktiaiied  a  high  jilace  in  his  mastnls  esteem, 
of  which,  as  well  as  his  own  merit,  a  aingukr  proof 
is  given  by  Eunapius  {ibid.  p.  71,  &c).  On  the 
death  of  Julian  (according  to  Clinton,  FtuL  Rom. 
p.  401,  Jn  A.  D.  340),  who  left  Proaeresiua  his 
house  (Enni^i.  Md,  p.  69),  it  waa  determined  no 
longer  to  confine  the  chair  of  rhetoric  to  one,  but  to 
extend  thiahononr  to  many.  (Ennap.  p.  79.) 
Epiplmnius,  Diophanttia,  Sopolia,  Pamasius,  and 
Hephaestion  were  chosen  from  among  a  crowd  of 
competitors ;  but  Hephaestion  left  Athens,  dread- 
ing competition  with  Froaereains.  The  students, 
Keneially,  betook  themaelvea  to  their  professors, 
Recording  to  their  nations ;  aad  there  attached 
themselveB  to  ProaeKBins  the  ■tadenta  coning 
from  the  district  south  from  Pontna  bulvdvt^  as 
Car  as  Egypt  Mid  Lybia.  Hbgmtsiieeeaaexnted 
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the  jealonay  of  the  others,  who  combined  againrt 
him.  Throng^  the  interventioa  of  a  paaaff  pio- 
eonsnl,  be  was  driven  from  Athena.  A  new  pro- 
consul not  only  restored  him,  bat,  after  a  public 
trial,  bestowed  on  him  public  mariuof  approbation, 
and  placed  him  at  once  at  the  bead  of  all  the 
taacheiB  of  rhetoric  in  Athena.  The  fresh  attempts 
of  his  enonifls  to  lapplant  him  by  splendid  enter- 
tainmenta,  at  which  they  endeavoured  to  win  over 
men  of  power,  wen  rendsvcd  nngatoiy  the  ar- 
rival in  Athena  of  Analolius,  the  praefect  of  Illy- 
rium.  It  ia  probable  that  die  fiivoar  with  which 
that  aec(mipl)ahed  man  regarded  Pnaeresins,  at- 
tracted to  the  hitter  the  attention  of  the  eaiperor 
Constans,  who  sent  for  him  to  ObvI,  aboot  a.  d. 
S42,  Constans  detained  hhn  for  note  than  ona 
year  (if  we  may  found  upon  the  expresuon  x**f*^ 
w,  Eunap.  ibid.  p.  89),  and  then  sent  him  to 
Rome.  Here  he  was  highly  esteoned,  aad  having 
written  or  delivered  a  enlagy  on  the  city,  was 
honoured  in  return  with  a  lifis-aiEO  atstue  of  bnmxe, 
bearing  this  inscription,  The  Queen  of  Cttia  to  Ms 
iV^nee  IXo^umee.^  On  his  departme  from 
Rome,  he  obtamed  for  Atiiens  a  tributary  supply 
of  provisions  from  several  islands  —  a  grant  which 
was  confirmed  by  the  eparch  of  Athena  at  the  aoli- 
Gitationof  Anatolina — and  he  himself  waa  honoured 
witli  the  title  of  irrpaTiHeMifix^.  When  the 
emperor  Julian  (a.  d.  362)  had  promulgated  the 
denee,  for  which  he  is  so  strongly  censured,  even 
by  bis  eulogist  Ammianus  Marcellinns  (xx.  10, 
zxv.  4),  fbrUdding  teachers  belonging  to  tiie  Chris- 
tian religion  to  practiae  their  art,  we  are  told 
(Hiuon.  M  CbvHie.  An.  2378X  that  Proaereaius 
waa  expeaalj  eMmpted  from  Hs  operation,  but 
that  he  nftmed  any  immunity  not  enjoyed  hy  bia 
Iffetbren.  To  tiiis  partial  suspenuon  of  his  raeto- 
rical  functions,  Eunapius  also  aSades,  but,  dis- 
tracted by  his  love  of  the  man,  and  his  hatred  of 
bia  religion,  says  douhtingly,  **he  seemed  to  be  a 
Christian"  {iNd.  p.  93).  Eui^us  aays  that  it 
waa  ahout  this  vny  'twia  he  hmiadf  airived  M 
Atbois,  and  found  in  Pnaensiua  all  dw  kindnel* 
of  a  father.  It  is  ^babte,  then,  that  this  was  in 
the  year  363,  when  Julian  was  in  the  East,  and 
we  may  au^^NMo  the  edict  leaa  rigidly  enforced. 
Proaerenua  was  then  in  hie  87th  year.  Eunapiue 
remained  at  Athena  for  five  yeara,  and  atates  that 
hb  friend  and  teacher  died  not  man^  daya  after  bis 
departure.  Pnaereaius  had  married  Amphideia 
of  Tralles,  and  by  her  he  had  several  daughters,  all 
of  whom  died  in  the  bloom  of  youth,  and  on  whom 
Milenus  wrote  hhn  consolatory  verses.  His  rival 
Diophantos  pronounced  his  fniieial  oiatioa  ^Enn^. 
ibid.  p.  94%  and  his  epitaph,  written  by  his  pupil 
Gregory  Naaianien,  is  given  by  Fabridns  {BUJ, 
Oraec.  vol  vi,  p.  137). 

Prom  the  ecconnt  given  of  him  by  Eunapius, 
who  bad  the  best  means  of  information,  we  leiirii 
that  he  was  of  gigantic  atatnra  (Casaubon  and 
Wyttnabadi,  ad  JSinM.  vol.  it^  p.  283,  coiijectute' 
that  be  waa  nuw  feet  high  I),  ana  of  atately  bear- 
ing, ao  vigorous  in  hia  old  age,  that  it  was  impos- 
sible to  suppose  him  other  ttnn  in  the  prime  of  life. 
His  constitution  was  of  iron  strength  (in8iif>^uv), 
braving  the  winter  colds  of  Oaul  without  ahour, 
and  in  light  clothing,  and  drinking  unwatmed  the 
water  of  the  Rhine  when  alinost  fiioien.  Hie  style 
eloquepce  aeema  to  ban  bean  tmnag,  and 
giaced  with  allunona  to  elaano  timea.  He  bad 
gnat  powen  of  exlempormkcous  qwakins,  waS  tt 
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piedigioiu  maaoTj.  Ha  hu  no  great  ovdit,  n  Cu 
M  it^le  it  MtMmed,  in  Iub  pupil  Enaapina,  but  the 
■aiut  of  Buit  the  Onat  and  Gragoty  Nuianun 
(Sosomen,  H.  'E.rl  17),  TuDy  bear  out  his  high 
KputaUou  aa  a  toacher  of  rhetoric  (Compare 
SttklBa,  >. «. ;  CUoton,  FaO.  Bom.  pp.  401,  405, 
448.  469  ;  Westefmann,  Omekkkit  der  GnsdL 
JbrnA.  p.  237.)  £W.M.O0 
PROBA,  FALCO'NIA.  [Falconu.] 
PROBUS,  M.AURK'LIUS,  Romaa  empnor 
A.  D.  276 — 283,  waa  a  native  of  Sirmium  in 
Pumonia.  Hia  mother  ia  nid  to  hava  been  of 
mora  noble  ntiaetioB  than  bit  &tber  Jjfaihnm, 
who  after  having  aerred  aa  a  centorioa  with  good 
npatattoQ  WM  laiaed  to  the  rank  of  tribtme,  and 
died  in  Egjpl,  beqoeathing  a  very  moderate  for- 
toae  to  his  widow  and  two  ehildten,  a  ton  and 
a  daiq;hter.  Young  Pndraa,  at  aa  early  t%ty 
attiacfd  tha  attaatioB,  and  {pioad  tha  &Toiir  of 
Valetian,  fnn  whom,  in  violaUon  of  tha  ordinaiy 
rales  of  nilitaiy  tervioe,  he  received  while  almost 
■  \aj  tha  eommisaion  of  tribnne.  Lettera  have 
been  preserved  by  Vopisctu,  addressed  by  the 
prince  to  Oallicnas,  and  to  the  praetorian  prefect, 
in  which  he  anooonces  the  prmnatitm  of  the  youtfat 
whom  ha  piaisns  wannly,  and  rfcommends  to  thui 
notice.  Nor  did  he  prove  unworthy  of  this  pa- 
tronage. He  conducted  himself  so  gallantly  in  the 
war  ^lainit  the  Sarmatians  beyond  the  Danube, 
that  he  was  forthwith  ectnisted  with  the  command 
of  a  distinguidied  i^oo,  and  was  ^nesented  in  a 
pabiic  assembly  with  various  mihtary  rewards, 
among  otheis  with  the  highest  and  most  prised  of 
all  daeonrtions,  a  civic  crown,  which  he  had  earned 
rescuing  a  aoble  youth,  Valerius  Flaccus,  a 
kinsman  of  the  emperor,  from  the  hands  of  the 
Qiiadi.  His  subeeqaent  exphnta  in  Africa,  Egypt, 
Arabia,  SCTthia,  Penia,  Gennan^,  and  uuil, 
gained  fat  him  the  esteem  and  admiration  of  Gml- 
fienu^  Anrelian,  and  the  second  Chitidiaa,  all  of 
wbran  expressed  their  feelinn  in  the  most  earnest 
language,  while  his  gentle  'though  firm  discipline, 
the  minute  care  which  he  evinced  in  providing  for 
tha  want!  and  comfijcu  of  the  so)di«B,  and  his . 
libeiality  in  dividing  spoils,  secured  the  lealoiis 
attachment  of  the  troops.  By  Tacitos  be  was 
named  governor  of  the  whole  East,  and  declared  to 
be  die  firmest  pillar  of  the  Romait  power,  and, 
upon  the  death  of  that  severeij^  the  purple  waa 
forced  upon  his  aoeeptanoe  by  the  armies  of  Syria. 
The  down&l  of  Florianaa  speedily  removed  fais 
only  rival,  and  ba  was  enthn^aatfaally  hailed  by 
the  nnitad  vmea  of  the  oenate,  tbe  peopK  and  Uie 
legions. 

The  whole  reign  of  Prabus,  which  Usted  Ibr 
about  six  yean,  pieeeata  a  series  of  the  most  bril- 
liant achievements.  His  attention  was  first  turned 
to  Goal,  which  had  become  distorbed  upon  the 
overthrow  of  Postumns,  and  tha  the  death  of 
Aurelian  had  been  ravaged,  occupied,  and  almost 
subjn^ted  by  the  Germans.  By  a  soccession  of 
rictones  the  new  mier  recovered  sixty  important 
cities,  destroyed  400,000  of  the  invaders,  and 
dnm  tbe  rest  aeroas  tbe  Rhine.  Fdlowing  op 
Ua  nueesa,  he  penetmted  into  the  heart  of  Oer- 
nany,  oompelled  the  vanquished  tribes  to  restore 
tbe  whole  of  the  pinnder  whidi  they  had  borne 
away,  and  to  furnish  a  coDtiogoit  of  16,000 
recruits,  which  were  distributed  in  nnall  numbers 
amoiui  the  different  armies  of  the  %ropire ;  he 
aatabilsbed  a  lino  ft  poiti  atietcbing  fiut  into  the 
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inldior,  and  ovan  fanned  tbe  adlenoof  dimnAig 

the  inbabitoata  and  of  xedndng  tha  wEote  eonntry 
to  the  form  of  aprovince:  Passing  on  ward  Ss  every 
foe  was  swept  away  from  the  frontiers  of  Rhaelia 
and  Noricum,  which  now  enjoyed  complete  se- 
curity, the  Ooths  upon  the  Thraciaa  boiden,  over- 
awed by  his  name,  tend«ed  submission  or  were 
admitted  to  alliance,  the  robber  hordes  of  Isanria 
and  the  sav^  Blemmyes  of  Ethiopia  ware  cmsbed 
or  diapertod,  a  treaty  was  concluded  with  the  Pet^ 
;  siana  at  their  own  eager  solidtatiao,  wbila,  in 
addition  to  tha  eonfiieat  of  fbn^  bet,  tbo  nAel- 
.  lions  of  SatonunoB  at  Alexandria,  of  Procnlna  and 
Bonosus  in  Gaul,  were  inomptly  suppressed.  Tbe 
emperor  on  his  return  to  the  metropolis  celebntad 
a  well-earned  triumph,  and  determined  forthwith  to 
devote  his  whole  energies  to  the  regolation  of  the 
civil  government.  The  priviJegao  restored  his 
pndacassor  to  the  senate  ware  eonfiimad,  qpail- 
tun  was  promoted  by  Haa  removal  of  varioua  per- 
nicious restrictions,  Isrga  bodiss  of  barbarians  were 
tranqtlanted  from  the  frontiers  to  more  tranquil 
r^ona,  where  they  were  presented  with  allotments 
of  land  in  order  that  they  might  learn  to  dwell  in 
fi»d  abodes,  and  to  practise  the  oocnpatima  and 
duties  of  dvilisod  life,  while  in  every  direction 
protectioa  and  enoonagament  were  extended  to 
indaatiy.  But  the  repose  porchased  by  such  un- 
ranitting  exertion  proved  the  cause  of  ruin  to 
Probus.  Fearing  that  tiie  disci{dine  of  the  troops 
might  be  relaxed  by  ioactivity  and  ease,  he  em- 
ployed them  in  laborious  works  of  public  utility, 
and  was  even  nsh  onough  to  express  the  hope 
that  the  time  was  &st  appraachiag  when  soldiera 
would  be  no  longer  necessary.  Alarmed  by  thess 
ill-judged  ezpresuons,  and  irritated  by  toils  which 
they  regarded  as  at  once  paiafnl  and  degrading^  a 
UigiB  body  of  men  iriut  wen  enphiyed  unda  his 
own  inspection  in  draining  the  vast  swampa  whidi 
saiToiinded  bis  native  Sirmium,  in  a  sudden  trans- 
port of  rage  made  an  attack  upon  the  emperor, 
who,  having  vainly  attempted  to  save  himself  by 
taking  refuge  in  a  strong  tower,  was  dragged  forth 
and  murdered  by  tbe  infuriated  matiacers. 

History  haa  nRhentatmfljy  pnnoaaeed  that  the 
ehaiocter  of  Probns  standa  without  a  rival  ia  tbe 
annds  of  imperial  Rome,  combining  all  the  best 
features  of  the  best  princes  wba  adorned  the 
purple,  exhibiting  at  once  the  daring  valour  and 
martial  skill  of  Aurelian,  the  activity  and  vast 
conceptions  of  Hadrian,  tiie  justice,  modera- 
tion, simple  habits,  amiable  diqoution,  and  cal- 
tirated  intellect  of  Tmjan,  tiie  Antoninea,  and 
Alexander.  We  find  no  trace  upon  record  of  any 
counterbalancing  vices  or  deie^  and  we  can 
detect  BO  motive  which  could  have  tempted  the 
writers  who  flonrished  soon  after  his  decease  to 
em|>lof  tbo  language  of  falsehood  or  fbittery  in 
depicting  the  career  of  an  discure  Illyrian  soldier, 
unconnected  by  blood  or  alliance  alika  with  those 
who  went  before  him,  and  with  those  who  sac- 
ceeded  him  on  die  throne. 

Our  chief  authority  ia  die  Uography,  in  the 
Augustan  Histoiy,  of  Voptscu%  who  oonphuiH  that 
even  when  he  wrote,  the  great  achievenients  of  thia 
extraordinary  mih  irere  i^idly  unking  into  ob- 
livion, oblitenled  doubdeos  by  the  stirring  eveuta 
and  radical  changes  in  the  constitution  which  fol. 
lowed  with  such  rapidity  the  accession  of  Dio- 
cletian. By  the  aid,  however,  of  the  books  and 
state  papcra  which  he  bad  cennilted  in  the  Ulpioa 
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ted  Tiberian  lifanriMt  the  public  aete,  the  jotDnala 
of  Um  nnta,  togotber  with  tho  pnnte  dkiy  of  a 
oertain  Turdalo*  QalKcanaa,  be  wu  oiabled  to 
eaiiipile  a  looae  and  iU-coniMCted  samtiTe,  We 
nay  refer  alio,  but  irith  mnch  lew  confidence,  to 
ZoumoMy  L  64,  &&,  the  conclnding  portion  of  the 
nign  bebg  loit ;  to  Zonana,  xu.  39  j  AoreL 
Viet  d«  0am.  xzzrii,  £jaiL  zzxvh  ;  Eotrop. 
bL  11.  [W.  B.] 


com  OF  rnoBua. 

PROBUS,  a  name  borne  bj  MTenl  oriebnted 
Ronuui  granunariani,  whom  it  b  diffienlt  to  di^ 
tingniih  from  each  other. 

1.  M.  Valbriub  Probus,  of  Berytai,  who 
InTing  •erred  in  the  army,  and  haring  long  ap- 
pSod  witbont  rocoen  for  promotion,  at  length  h»- 
tocjc  hioueU^  in  diignet,  to  literary  pnnnita.  He 
belcmga  to  the  ^  of  Nero,  rinca  he  etanda  lait  in 
mder  tn  the  catalogne  of  Soetoniiu,  immediately 
afker  Q.  Ranmiiu  I^laemon,  who  flooriibed  in  the 
reigns  of  Tibenna,  Caiu,  and  Cbuidiu;  this  is 
buy  confinnad  by  tbe  notice  of  Jerome  in  the 
FwiilwiH  chnmlde  ukhr  OlynUHad  ocdl  l  (a.  d. 
S6 — 7):  "  PnrinN  Betytios  emditiMiiinie  gratnma- 
ticomm  Romae  ^naadtBT."  Chaoea  led  him  to 
study  the  more  andeat  writera,  and  he  econpied 
himaelf  in  iUasttating  (•maMdan  on  datmpvtre  H 
admatam  aavMt)  thnr  works.  He  published  a 
few  Iriflitqr  muifca  cm  some  matten  of  minute 
•mtfOTOsy  (mmni  jiaasa  a(  tMgna  da  qaibtadam 
wknOu  nmutHmuuHt  tdidil\  and  left  behind  him 
a  eoniiderabte  body  of  obeervations  (iSvam)  on  the 
eoriier  fonna  of  4tM  language.  Although  not  in 
tbe  habit  of  girii^  reg^ir  instnicttons  to  pnpila, 
he  had  tome  admtren  {tettatont),  of  whom  he 
wodd  occasionally  admit  three  m  fear  to  benefit 
by  his  lore.  To  this  Probos  we  my,  with  con- 
siderate profaabilitr,  asngn  thoso  annotations  on 
Terenoe,  from  which  ftagmenta  are  quoted  in  the 
Sdiolia  on  the  dramatiBt.  (Saeton.  da  Uhu. 
OfuuHi.  34;  Schi9bB,<fe  Tem^ HDtmato  mm 
Mnjmfc,  9m.  Boon,  1831,  p.  SI.) 

S.  Valrrius  PBoaui,  tamed  by  MacrolnBS 
"  Vir  parieeliiwmi^"  flowished  some  yean  before 
A.  GdfinSi  and  tfaoefbre  i^nt  Uie  bediming  of 
the  second  century.  He  was  the  anther  of  com* 
nentariM  on  Virgil,  and  possessed  a  copy  of  a 
paction  at  least  of  the  tieorgies,  which  had  been 
•ofiMtad  by  tho  haiid  of  the  poet  himself.  These 
are  the  eomaontaries  so  fi«qnently  cited  by  Ser- 
vint ;  fast  the  Stkolia  im  Bmootica  at  Oaoryiea,  now 
oztant,  under  the  name  of  Probns,  belong  to  a 
mnck  later  period.  (Oell  i.  15.  §  18,  iiL  I.  %  5, 
ix.  6.  $  12,  15,  ziii.  20.  $  1,  xr.  30.  $  5  ;  Ma- 
CTob.  jfat  T.  23 ;  Heyne,  d»  amtiq.  VtrffU.  imitrprtU. 
saUnnad  to  his  notices  **  Da  Vlqiilii  •ditionibni.*') 

It  BUHt  not  be  eonaeakd,  that  man^  j^aniiUe 
the  notices  con  tamed  in  ths 
Mectea  AtticKjinybeaddBeed  fis  bdiefiBC  thai 
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the  Valaiiu  Probos  of  Gelliu  is  one  and  tlio  saoM 
poion  wiUi  tbe  PiDbiM  Bay^n  of  Snetonias  and 
Hieronymna,  for  sldioogh  Gelliiu,  who  speaks  of 
having  conversed  with  the  pnmis  and  friwds  of 
Valerius  Probns,  did  not  die  befbn  a.  n.  160,  it  la 
hj  no  moans  impossible,  as  &r  as  we  know  to  tho 
ciHitrary,  that  Probus  Berytiua  might  have  lived  on 
to  the  begiBning  of  the  wcond  conKuy,  altha^ 
the  words  of  Ifartial  Ui.  3, 12)  oamwt  ba 
admitted  as  evidanca  of  un  feet  TUs  view  baa 
been  adopted  and  ably  supported  by  Jahn  is  the 
Prolegomena  to  his  edition  of  Pertius,  8vo.  Lips. 
1843  (p.  ccexxxvi  &c}.  The  chief  diSenlty,  how- 
ever, anet  all,  arises  &«n  the  chronology.  Probus 
of  Barytas  is  represented  by  Snetonins  as  having 
loi^  sought  the  post  of  a  centurion,  and  as  having 
not  applied  himself  to  literatnrs  nntU  be  had  lost 
all  hopes  of  success ;  hence  he  must  have  been  well 
advanced  in  life  before  he  commenced  his  studies, 
and  omseqnently,  in  all  inababilitT,  Bust  have 
boon  <dd  ona  in  a.  D.  A?*  when  b»  wm  leosg- 
nised  at  Roaw  as  tbo  most  learned  of  grammarians. 
Moreover,*  scholar  who  in  the  age  of  Nero  nnder- 
todc  to  ilbutnto  Viigil,  could  seareely  with  pro- 
priety have  been  r^iresented  as  devoting  himself 
to  the  ancient  writers,  who  had  feUen  into  neglect 
and  almost  into  obUrion,  for  siuh  is  the  meaning 
we  ahonld  aiUindly  attach  to  tho  words  of  Sneto- 
nias. 

3.  The  life  of  P«nins,  commonly  ascribed  to 
Suetonius,  is  found  in  many  of  tbe  best  MSS.  of 
the  Satirist  with  the  title  Vita  A.  Pmii  Flacd  da 
Ommenkmo  ProU  Vulerii  mdilata.  Now  since 
this  biognwhy  bean  evident  marks  ti  having  been 
compooed  by  ■omo  one  who  lived  at «  pe^  not 
very  distant  fron  thveventi  which  ba  nlates,  we 
may  feirly  ascribe  it  to  the  commentator  en  VirgtL 

4.  Tho  name  of  the  andent  scholiast  on  Juvenal 
was,  according  to  Valla,  by  whom  he  was  first  pub- 
lished, Pro/nu  Orananaiieia.  (See  In  D.  Jmii 
Jnv.  SaU.  CommmL  vebuti  pott  Folioei  Cmtm,  ed. 
D.A.  a.  Ciamw,  8to.  Hamb.  1823,  f.  6.) 

5.  In  tho  "Giammaticae  Latinae  avctores  anti- 
qui,"  4to.  Hannov.  1605,  p.  1386 — 1494,  we  find  a 
work  upon  grammar,  in  two  books,  entitled  Af.  Fa- 
lerii  PnM  Grammaiitaa  InaHiutumety  with  a  preface 
in  verse,  addressed  to  a  certain  Coelestinus.  The 
first  book  treats  briefly  of  letters,  syUi^iles,  the 
parte  of  speech  and  the  principles  of  prosody.  The 
second  book,  termed  OMtholka,  comprises  general 
rules  for  the  declension  of  nouns  and  verba,  with  a 
few  roiiiarks  on  the  arrangement  of  words  and  ex- 
amples  of  the  difierent  ^>edes  of  metrical  feet,  cor> 
responding  tbnnghoBt  so  dosdy  with  the  treatise 
of  H.  ClMdins  Sacerdos  [sea  Ptoniii  M ariusJ, 
that  it  is  evident  that  one  of  these  writers  most  have 
coined  from  the  other,  or  that  both  must  hav« 
derived  their  materials  from  a  common  soarce.  The 
text  of  this  Probus  has  lately  received  important 
improvemenu  from  a  coUation  of  the  Codex  Bo- 
himMu,  now  at  Vienna,  and  ^pous  mder  ita  best 
form  in  the  **C(ffpnt  GnnmatiGonm  lAtinonm** 
of  Undemann,  4to,  Lipa.  1831,  vol  i.  pp.  39 — 148. 
The  lines  to  Coelestinus  ore  induded  in  the  AnUnL 
Lot.  of  Bunnann,  voL  i.  addend,  p.  789,  or  No. 
205,  ed.  Meyer. 

6.  In  tiie  same  oellection  bv  Putsdiias,  p.  1496 
— IMl,  ii  ooBtaioed  Valeru  PrM  QnmmaM 
da  NeOa  Romamtnm  Iniarpntimdis  LibeHua,  an 
ax^anatioB  of  the  afalmviations  employed  in  in* 
■cnptiHis  and  writings  of  virioua  kindh 
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7.  Endlidur,  in  hia  Analmia  tJrammialiea,  hat 
jnibliahod,  from  »  Codex  Bobienaia,  now  st  Vienna, 
a  fmgment  Paterii  Probi  tU  Ntmine. 

It  i«  not  unlikely  that  the  nma  individnal  maj 
be  the  author  of  the  three  piecea  lost  naned,  but 
thii  is  a  point  on  which  it  is  rain  to  speak  with 
wnfidenee.  (Otann,  Be&rSg»  cur  Grieehitek.  tnd 
JtomnA.  lAt^atur^GMdtieUe^  il  p.28S ;  Jahn,/.c.; 
Suringar,  A/utena  Oritieit  SdioHtut.  Lot.)  [W.  R.] 

PROBUS,  AEMPLIU&   [Nsfoh,  Cornx^ 

L1II8.] 

PROCAS,  CM  of  the  fabnloos  kings  of  Alba 
Longa,  BQcceeded  Aventiniu,  reigned  twentj-tbre* 

J 'ears,  and  was  the  father  of  Nnmitoc  and  Anv- 
iua.  (Dionjt.  171;  Lir.  i.  3  ;  Appiaiii  Ram,  L 
1  ;  Vir^.  Aen.  vi.  767.) 

PnOCHIRUS,  MICHAEL  [MICHU^  li- 
terarr.  No.  11.} 

PRO'CHORUS  {npSxepo$).  There  u  extant 
in  MS. »  Greek  life  of  St  John  the  ETangelist. 
pmfessedly  written  hy  Proehomi,  one  m  the 
•eventy  disciples,  and  alio  one  of  the  aeren  dea- 
cons. (Luke,  X,  1  ;  Acta,  vi.  S.)  The  wotk  is 
professedly  spurious,  but  cridca  are  not  detennined 
as  to  its  1^.  Vouius  and  others  are  disposed  ta 
identifj  the  work  with  the  Ciraiilm  Joannu, 
mantioaed  in  the  ^optu  &  SeriptttrM  ascribed  to 
Atlianssius.  Le  Nonrry  and  Ittigios  assign  to  it 
a  later  date  ;  and  Tillemont  regnrds  it  as  compaia- 
ti*ety  recent,  a  forgery  of  the  Middle  Ages.  It 
bears  the  title  Tlpoxipov  ro&  M  reut  XP*'"**  Twr 
hrri  iwTuarttlHmo^,  iitt^iov  Src^orav  tov  -wpah 
vofdfTvpM^  'htAwrni  TOW  SMXtfysv  ml  tioTf 
TfAiffT^  hrofih.  Pndnri  qm  /iai  mm*  d»  $ep- 
teat  vtmuterio  prat/eeiis,  coiudninM  SUfAani  pnio- 
mtartyrit,  d«  Jaattne  tiumlogo  <•  evanfftlula  hutnria. 
A  portion  iif  the  Greek  text,  with  a  Latin  Teraion 
by  Sebastian  Castalto,  was  pnbliriied  in  the  third 
edition  of  the  Graeco-Latin  version,  by  Michael 
Neander,  of  Luther's  Catechiani,  8vo,  Basel,  1567, 
p.  526  ;  and  again  in  vol.  i.  of  the  Momimeitta 
Oftbodoxographa  of  Orynaeua,  fol.  Basel,  1569. 
A  Ur^r  portion  has  beet)  published,  but  in  a  Latin 
version  only,  in  various  editions  of  the  HiUioibeea 
Fatrum  (e.  g.  toL  ii.  ed.  Paris,  i&lh  \  vol.  rii.  ed. 
Paris.  1579  and  16M  ;  vol.  i.  ed.  Cnlogn.  1618, 
Mid  vol.  ii  ed.  Lyon,  1677)  ;  also  in  the  Hitttria 
dtrutkm.  Veterwn  Patmm  of  Ren6  Lament  de 
la  Unrre,  fol  Paris,  1583.  (Care,  HuL  Liii.  ad 
ann.  70,  vol  1.  p.  36,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—4:) ; 
Fabric.  Cod.  Apoerypk  JV.  T.  vol.  ii.  p.  815  ; 
BOtialk  Grate,  vol  x.  p.  135  t  Von.  de  HiMo- 

[J.C.M.] 

PROCILLA,  JU'LIA,  the  mother  of  Agricola 
(Tk.  Ayr.  <). 

PROCI'LLIUS.  1.  A  Roman  historian,  aeon- 
temporary  of  Cicero.  He  appears  to  have  written 
oo  early  Korean  histoiy,  as  Varro  quotes  his  ac- 
ODont  of  the  ori^n  of  uie  Curtian  lake,  and  like- 
wise on  later  Roman  history,  as  Pliny  refers  to 
bitu  respecting  Pompey*s  triumph  on  his  return 
fmn  Auica  (Varr.  L.  L.  v.  148,  comp.  v.  154,  ed. 
MUller  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viii.  2).  He  was  held  in 
bigh  estimation  by  Atticns,  but  Cicero  writes  that 
Dteaearchus  was  fiu  superior  to  him,  from  which 
We  may  infer  that  ProcilUus  wrote  likewise  on 
geographical  subjects.    (Cic.  ad  AU.  ii.  2.  S  ^) 

2.  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.  a  56,  was  accused 
by  Clodius  in  n.  a  54,  together  with  his  colleagues, 
C.  Caio  and  Nnnius  Sufenaa,  on  account  of  the 
violuiit  acta  which  they  liad  flommitted  in  their 


tribnneship,  Cato  and  Noniua  were  acquitted, 
but  Prodllius  was  condemned.  {Cie.adAtLn.\&. 
§  4,  16.  i  S,  ad  Q.  Fr.  il  8.  i  li  Drumann, 
GettAiehte  Aum,  vol.  ii.  p.  330,  voL  iiL  p.  IM.) 
This  ProcilliuB  nay  hna  ban  tlM  wum  parm  m 
the  historian. 

8.  L.  PaodLLnw,  wbom  w«  knvw  only  Am 
arins, «  apeaioten  of  which  is  aimand.  Tb»  ob- 
verse represents  the  head  of  Juno  Sispiln,  and  the 
reverse  Juno  in  a  chariot.  We  may  infer  (ran 
this  coin  that  the  Pioeillii  came  from  Lansviomt 
which  was  celebrated  lor  ita  wonUp  of  Jmw 
Si^ita.  (Edihel,voLv.  Pl289.) 


COIN  OP  L.  raociLuoi. 

PSOCILLUS,  a  VALEIUUS,  aOdlicchieC 
whose  flither  C.  Valerius  Cabamns  had  received 
the  Roman  lianchise  from  C  Vnlerina  FUocus. 
Caesar  placed  great  confidence  in  Prorillua,  and 
reckoned  him  aa  one  of  his  friends.  He  employed 
ProciUua  as  hia  interpreter  in  the  confidontial  in- 
ttfview  which  ha  hid  with  INvitiacaa,  and  hs 
likewise  seat  htm  on  »  aabafqnant  oecuiiHi,  along 
with  M.  Mettins,  aa  his  anbasaador  to  Anoviataa. 
Proeillna  was  thrown  into  diaina  Ariovistoa, 
but,  on  the  defeat  of  the  latter,  was  reacned  by 
Caeaar  in  person,  a  circnmstance  which,  Caesar 
states,  causml  him  as  modi  pleasure  as  the  victory 
itself.    (Caes.  AG.  i.19,47,53.) 

PROCLEIA  (n^sM),  a  dauhter  of  Lwow- 
don,  and  the  wife  of  Cycnus,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  Tonnes  and  Hemithea.  (Pans^  x. 
14.S2;  Txetx.  <»<  i^e.  232.)  [L.&] 

PROCLES  (UpmtXv').  1.  One  of  the  twin 
•ont  of  Aristodemna,  who,  according  to  the  tra- 
dition respecting  the  Dorian  conquest  of  Pelopon- 
nesus, on  the  death  of  their  bther,  inherited 
jointly  his  share  of  the  conqoered  territory,  and 
became  the  ancestor  of  the  two  royal  femilies 
of  Sparta.  Proclea  was  tuu^ir  ngud«d  aa  tfae 
younger  of  the  two  broduca.  The  line  of  Ungn 
desoended  from  him  was  called,  aftar  hia  aan 
or  grandson  Enrypon,  the  Enrypmtidae,  (HecwL 
viii.  131,  vi.  51,      ;  Pans.  iv.  1.  {  7.) 

2.  Tyimnt  of  Epidauma,  the  bther  of  Lysis  or 
Melissa,  the  wife  of  Periander.  Having  revealed 
to  the  son  of  die  latia  the  secret  of  his  mother^ 
death  [pBituNDiR],  he  incnrred  the  impbotUe 
resentment  of  Perimdar,  who  attacked  and  cap- 
tured Epidanms,  and  took  Pfodes  prisoner.  (Herod, 
iii.  50—52.;  Paua.  ii  28.  S  8.) 

3.  The  son  of  Pityreus,  was  the  leader  of  the 
loniana  who  settled  in  the  island  of  Samoa  He 
was  an  Epidanrian  by  birth,  and  Led  with  him  a 
oonudcmne  number  of  Epdanrian  exiles.  An- 
droclns  and  the  Ephesiana  attacked  Proclea  and 
hin  son  Leogorus,  who  shared  the  royal  power 
with  him.  and  expelled  them.  (Pans.  vii.  4.  §  2.) 

4.  A  descendant  of  Demaratus,  king  of  Spatta, 
tnm  whom,  together  with  Eurysthenes,  who  was 
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manndj  Idi  brDther,  ba  inbcritad  Um  dommian 
of  KUiems  ud  Tcathnoia,  in  Am  Minor.  He 
wu  wnong  th«  Qneka  who  acoompMitvd  the 
ynuagK  Cjm  in  bia  wcpeditioo  ^UMt  )i»  bro- 
ther, and  is  nwnti— i  dmm  tkui  ones  bj  Xeao- 
phon  {Awak  ii.  1.  |  3,  3.  §  1,  7,  8, 19.).  Ha 
Rtarned  tafe  hoaw ;  for  at  the  time  of  iht  ex- 
ttion  of  ThimbroB  into  Asia  Minor  (b.  c  399) 
and  Euryitbenee  were  still  goTeming  their 
little  |Minci]iAlit7,  and  readily  attached  thtanelves 
lo  the  Lacedaerowiian  comsander.  (Xen.  Halkn. 
iili.  S60  (C.  P.M.} 

PROCfjBS,  a  diatinguished  Gnek  medallist, 
whoae  name  appen  on  the  ooina  of  Nazes  and  of 
Catana.  The  name  was  first  disooTsred  on  an  ex- 
tnaelj  lan  c«n  of  Nuoit  where  it  is  engraTod 
on  the  plinth  of  a  statna  of  Silemn,  wbidi  forms 
tfaa  imne  of  the  odn,  in  ebaracten  so  fine  as  te 
nqnin  a  itroBg  Itats  t»  dedi^ar  tbem.  There  re> 
■Mdaad,  homWf  a  poasitrility  of  donbt  whether 
Uie  name  was  that  of  the  engmvor  of  the  medal,  or 
that  of  the  maker  of  the  original  statue  itselt 
Xlus  doubt  has  been  fally  set  at  rest  by  the  dis- 
covery of  Ao  lame  naawoa  aaplandid  medal  of 
Catana,  in  the  cdlaction  of  the  Dbc  do  Luynea. 
(R.  Rochettft,  LOn  k  M.  flhlora,  p^  95,  with  an 
engiaTing  at  tb«  bond  of  U.  Bnnil-B«ciwne'B 
Prebee.)    ^  [P.  S.] 

PROCLUS  (np^i),  historical.  1.  Prefect 
of  tfaa  nndar  Tkeodcaiiu  the  Onat  He  was 
ptt  ts  dHaath  in  ths  toidi  yaar  of  bia  nink  An 
epigBain  on  tbt  pedertal  of  an  abeliak  at  Gonsbra- 
tinqile  records  his  sooeess  in  setting  the  obelisk 
npr^t  (AnAA.  Orate.  It.  17.)  ALatin  trans- 
lation of  the  epigram  by  Hugo  Grotins  is  given  by 
Fabcichu  {BiU.  Grata,  vol  ix.  p.  368). 

3.  Sonaaed  'Owyeaptrii^  according  to  soine 
ntthoiitiBa  (Theophsiwa,  p.  140 ;  Cedrenos,  p. 
8M),  pradictod  the  death  of  the  emperor  Anaata- 
rins.  It  appears  to  be  this  Prodns  of  whom 
KwiifM  {AiunL  ziv,  p.  £5)  relates  that  be  set  on 
fin  the  fleet  of  Vitalianns,  who  was  in  arms  againit 
Anaatanns,  by  means  of  mirrors.  Other  acconnts 
(Qiran.  Joann.  Halalae,  toL  iL  p.  1*26)  say  that  it 
was  by  means,  not  of  minors,  but  of  siil[wiir,  that 
ha  effictad  tiiiL  This  story  has  sometimes  been 
Brroneoosly  referred  to  Prodns  Diadochns  (Fabric 
SiU.  Grme.  ToL  ix.  p.  870).  [C.  P.  M.] 

PROCLUS  (Opi^),  UtetMy.  1.  Eottchivs 
Pboclus,  a  gmuuriu  wha  flowishad  in  the  2nd 
centuty,  born  at  Siofla  in  AMca.  Ho  was  the  in- 
straetoi  <rf  M.  Antoninus  (Jul.  Capit.  FU.  AtU. 
c  It  it  probably  this  Pnclus  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Txebellins  Pollio  {AtmU,  Tyr.)  as  the 
most  lesrned  gnnuoarian  of  his  age.  He  was 
crrnted  comiI  by  Antomnna  (Fatnic.  BM.  Orate. 
ToL  ix.  ^  386)i 

2.  Or  PaooDLBitn,  son  ef  Tbenison,  held  the 
office  of  hicnriiant  at  Laodioeia  in  Syria.  Hewrcte, 
aooording  lo  S«idas,tbe  fbUowiD|  wotks: — 1.  6m- 

Wovyin^  ""M  dpi^ifrunis,  and  some  gewoetrical 
tmtisea. 

3.  Snmainad  HaMsfnit,  a  Stme  phSoaiqiher,  a 
native  of  Citicia.  He  was,  according  to  Snidas 
(a  v.\  the  anthor  of  inifaniiia  riiv  Atoyitmis  iro- 
^vitirMr,  and  a  treatise  against  the '  Epicureans. 
It  u  probably  this  Proclus  who  is  mentioned  by 
Prochis  Diadochns  (m  Tim,  p.  166). 

■L  Or  PnocuLUH^  a  follower  of  Montaonsi  firam 


PROCLUS.  MS 

whom  a  sect  of  heretics  were  called  Prodiani,  who 
wera  denned  bad  mouglt  to  requite  rebaptiaing 
if  they  retnmed  to  the  dinnb  (Fabric  BiU.  Cfrtue. 
ix.  p.  366.). 

6.  A  natire  «f  Naocntis  in  Egypt  He  wu  a 
man  ttl  disdnctlon  in  his  natire  city,  bnt  in  eonse- 
qoeneeof  the  dvil  commotions  there  removed,  while 
still  yoni^,  to  Athens,  There  he  placed  himself 
under  the  instnicdaaB  of  Adrianu^  and  afterwards 
himself  tuight  eloquence,  and  had  Philostratns  as 
one  of  his  popils.  Me  poesesMd  several  houses  in 
and  near  Athens,  and  imported  considerable  quan- 
tities of  merchandise  from  Egypt,  which  he  dis- 
posed of  wholenle  to  the  ordinary  vendors.  After 
the  death  of  his  wife  attd  b<»  he  took  a  concubine, 
to  whom  he  entirdy  satrendeied  the  control  td 
his  household,  and  in  oonteqoenea  bar  nu- 
management,  reaped  considenUa  discredit.  It 
was  his  practice^  ^  sny  one  paid  down  1 00  drachmae 
at  once,  to  allow  him  admission  to  all  his  lectures. 
He  also  hod  a  libnuy,  of  which  he  allowed  his 
pupils  to  make  use.  In  ttie  style  of  his  discourses 
he  imitated  Hip^as  and  Gorgiac  He  was  re- 
markable for  the  teaadty  of  hu  memory,  which  he 
tetaintd  even  in  extreme  old  age.  (Pbihatb  ViL 
Proeliy  p.  602,  &c  ed.  Olearios.) 

6.  Sunumed  Atiio%M  (tite  tuceesMp),  from  his 
being  regarded  as  tlie  genuine  successor  of  Plato 
ID  doctrine,  was  one  of  the  meet  celebrated  teach- 
ers of  the  Neoplatonic  sdMwL  (Marin,  a.  10,  h» 
same  MSS.  he  is  styled  ItAoxw  nXarwrawf.)  H* 
was  of  Lycian  origin,  As  son  of  Pstridus  and 
Marcella,  who  belonged  to  the  dty  of  Xanthus, 
which  Ptodus  himwlf  regarded  as  hie  native 
place.  According,  however,  to  the  distinct  state- 
ment of  Marinas  [TiL  Prvaii,  c  6)  he  was  bom 
at  Bjrtantiun^  on  the  6th  of  Febnuuy,  a.  ».  412, 
as  is  clear  from  the  data  fiiruished  by  his  hor»- 
Bcope,  whidi  Marinus  has  preserved.  The  esilier 
penod  of  his  life  was  spent  at  Xanthus.  When 
still  very  young,  he  was  diaUngnished  by  his  re- 
maricable  eagerness  for  study,  to  which  Marinus 
believes  him  to  have  beoi  uiged  by  Athena  her- 
self^ who  appeared  to  him  in  a  vision.  Such 
watchM  can,  indeed,  did  the  gods,  according  t» 
that  writer,  tidie  of  Prodna,  that  he  was  pretep. 
natnially  cured  ef  a  dangerous  malady  in  his 
youth  by  ApoUo,  who  appeared  in  his  own  person 
for  (he  purpose.  St^Moents  like  this  indicate 
bow  largo  n  abatement  mnst  be  Made  in  the  ex- 
travagant aeoomit  whidi  Marinas  gives  of  tiia 
precodty  and  pn^Tcas  of  Produs.  Fnm  Xanthus 
he  removed,  «hile  still  young,  to  Alexandria, 
where  his  studies  were  conducted  chiefly  under 
the  guidance  of  the  rhetorician  Leonas,  who  re- 
ceived him  into  his  femily,  and  treated  him  as 
ha  had  been  hie  own  son.  Throagh  him 
was  introdneed  to  the  leading  men  and 
the  most  <Ustingnidtad  odioUrs  of  Alexandria, 
whose  friendship  he  qwedily  secured  by  hi*  abilir 
ties,  character,  and  mannen.  He  stndiod  grammsr 
under  OriUL  [Ohion.]  He  also  apjdied  himself 
to  learn  the  I^tin  language,  purpoting,  after  the 
examide  of  bia  tebar,  te  devote  himsdf  to  the 
study  of  jarispmdenoe.  Leonae  having  occasion 
to  make  a  joaraey  to  Bywitium,  took  joung 
Produs  with  him,  who  eagerly  embraced  the  op- 
portunity of  coBtintting  his  stndies.  On  his  retam 
to  Alexandria,  Produs  abandoned  fhetoric  and 
law  for  the  study  of  philosophy,  in  wliich  his  in- 
•tnwter  w  O^mpiodonu.   He  ahe  leunt  map 
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tliwiiBrirn  fiwB  Hsn,  Whether  fron  tlie  cmfiuion 
of  hia  Aoctriae^  or  the  indiitinctiieu  of  hi*  mode 
oC  expoaDding  them,  01ymp.Mlonu  wai  nnlj 
vndentood  hy  hie  diaciplM.  Produs,  by  his  ez- 
taofdiiMiy  aowsn  of  wppaAauam  Md  memory, 
wu  aUe^  ma  the  bebuei^  to  lepeat  tbem  almoet 
verted m  to  hie  fellow -pupiU.  H««]«>  with  great 
«9Q,  Mcording  to  MwiDiu,  leuat  by  heart  the 
phileaopfakal  treatises  cf  Arbtotle.  Olympiudorus 
was  so  delig^itod  with  him,  that  he  'tiered  him  his 
dawfatv  ia  maniage.  Beooming  at  last  disiatisSed 
with  the  instmcdon  to  be  oblaiaed  at  Aleuiulria, 
Produs  removed  to  Athoia,  when  ho  waa  neeivad 
by  a  fellow-ooaatryBtaa  of  the  name  of  NiedBiia. 
By  Byrianus,  with  whom  be  formed  an  acqnaint- 
anco,  be  waa  faitrodoced  to  Plntarehna,  the  sen  of 
Nestorios,  who  was  charmed  with  the  iqrtitude 
and  leal  dispUyed  by  so  yooqg  a  man  (ho  was  at 
tin  time  not  20  ycaia  of  age),  so  that  tboogh  Tory 
oU,  he  addreesed  hinualf  to  tlM  task  of  imtnietiiig 
the  youDg  ospitant,  and  read  with  him  AristoUe^ 
treatise  <U  Amma  and  the  Pkaedo  of  Plato.  Ho 
evan  took  him  to  reside  with  him,  and  tensed 
him  his  son.  Plutarchus  at  his  death  cotamonded 
Produs  to  Uie  can  of  his  successor  SyriaBoa,  who 
iu  his  turn  regarded  htm  rather  as  a  helper  and 
ally  in  his  philosophical  punuits,  than  as  a  diaciple, 
and  took  nim  to  coltivato  with  hitn  the  ascetie 
system  of  life,  which  was  becoming  the  practice  of 
the  school,  a»d  soon  selected  him  as  his  future 
soceeosor.  After  a  BUffidest  fbondatioD  had  been 
laid  by  tho  Mud^  of  Aristotle,  Proelna  was  ioi- 
tiatod  into  the  philosophy  of  Plato  and  the  mystic 
thoeloigy  of  the  sdiod.  By  his  intense  ap|dication 
and  unwearied  diligence,  he  achieved  auch  rapid 
progresa,  that  by  his  26th  year  he  had  written  his 
ctmunentory  on  the  Timaeus  of  Plato,  aa  well  as 
many  other  tteatiaea.  On  the  death  of  Syiianua 
ba  aBCGoadad  him,  and  inherited  firom  him  tho 
house  in  wfaidi  h«  resided  .and  tanght.  The  in- 
come which  he  deiived  from  Iom  sebool  wems  to 
have  been  considerable.  (Phot.  p.  337,  b.  ed.  Bekk.) 
He  also  fonad  time  to  lake  put  in  public  a&irs, 
giving  bis  advice  on  important  occasions,  and,  by 
percept  and  exam^  endeavouring  to  guide  the 
mwlnrt  nf  thn  Inading  mm  Whether  it  waa  that 
hia  interftiwKa  in  una  way  provoked  hostility, 
or  (aa  Bitter,  toL  it.  p.  658  believca)  that  his 
eager  atladiDieot  to,  and  diluent  oboerraDce  of 
heathen  practices  hi^  dnwn  down  upon  him  the 
anspioion  of  violating  the  laws  of  the  Christian 
«mpanin,  j^rodus  waa  eom^elled  to  qoit  Athens 
tot  a  time  i  he  went  to  AaWf^Aen  he  had  the 
opportunity  of  oaking  himsdf  bett«  Mqnabted 
with  the  mystic  rites  of  the  East.  He  himself 
iflompilad  R,eoUection  of  the  Cbaldaeon  orades,  on 
.which  he  Uboured  lot  five  years.  After  a  year's 
isbsence,  he  .came  back  to  Athena.  After  his  re- 
turn he  .proceeded  more  circumspectly  in  his  k- 
lligiena  obsanaocea,  conoealing  them  even  from  bis 
■dissiplas,  for  wbich  purpose,  Harinus  tells  na,  his 
3ionse  was  conveniently  utnated.  The  profonnder  ; 
secnts  of  hia  phikMopny  he  proclaimed  only  to  his 
jioat  confidential  disdpIeB,  in  meetinga  with  respect 
■to  which  it  •PPMn  sectacy  waa  etyoHwd  {iypapu 
nmtvuu^  Burinu  nnni,  with  intense  aAnin- 
ition,  the  ftdedka  to  whjidl  he  attained  in  all 
-virUM  Hia  aseetio  tamper  led  him  to  decline 
the  nmnetons  advantageous  matrimonial  conneo* 
lions  that  were  offered  to  him ;  but  towards  all  his 
frieada  he  ezhibitod  the  greatest  urbanity,  watch- 


ing over  tbeir  wel&re  with  the  moat  milHlimn 
care ;  if  any  of  tbem  were  ilL,  addressing  the  aoat 
fervent  supplications  to  the  gods  for  their  neavetT, 
and  himoeli  adopting  alt  the  meaas  which  he  oonU 
tn  restore  them.  Hia  fiiendaktp  with  i1  rrhiadaa 
reached  a  parioetly  Vj^K^fomu  parfaeUoB.  Bm 
far  beyond  theae  ner*  ooonl  vidRMa  waa,  In  Ik* 
estimation  of  Marinas,  hia  devoliaii  to  the  porify* 
ing  Tirtnes,  that  is,  to  vmf  torn  of  saptrililioa 
and  fiuDatidsm.  All  the  rayatie  rites  of  pnrificotMn* 
Orphic  and  Chaldaeaa,  ha  praotieod  moat  aasidii- 
oady.  from  animal  food  be  almost  totally  ab- 
atained  i  faata  and  Tinl%-of  iriiiah  he  ^eaeribed 
to  Umsdf  avan  men  than  wm  onataaiaiy,  hevb- 
serrcd  with  aerapoleas  eactitadBi  The  revQtMca 
with  which  ba  hooaared  tin  ann  and  mom  weald 
seem  to  have  been  on  bounded.  Ho  celebrated  all 
the  important  rdigiooa  festivala  of  -every  notion, 
faimsalf  composing  hymna  in  honour  not  only  of 
Gnoas  daitiea,  but  A  theaa  of  otbec  aatiou  riaoh 
Nor  wan  departed  hama  and  ^nloaaphon 
cepted  from  this  religiona  TeneraUon ;  and  he  even 
perfbcmed  sacred  rites  in  honoor  of  the  depaited 

r'  'ts  of  the  entire  human  race.  Indeed,  he  hrid 
the  philosopher  should  be  the  hierophaaA  «f 
the  whole  world.  His  ordinary  hbours  at  the 
same  time  eeem  to  have  beoi  very  yoal.  Ha 
deliveied  five  lectures  a  day,  beudes^  holdti^  n 
species  of  litenry  soir^.  It  was  of  course  net 
surprising  that  such  a  man  should  be  farovied 
wiJi  various  i^iariti«M  and  mimcuons  intmpod- 
Hmm  ef  the  goda,  in  whadt  ba  sec  bos  himartf  to 
have  beared  as  devoat^  aa  hia  anoomiaat  Man- 
nua.  At  least,  he  used  to  tell,  with  tears  iu  hia 
eyes,  how  a  god  bad  once  appeared  and  pmclaimed 
to  him  the  ^ory  of  the  dty.  But  the  still  higher 
grade  of  wut,  in  the  language  of  the  school,  was 
termed  the  tbeurgic  Tirtue,  he  attained  fay  Ua 
prafinud  meditations  on  the  oracles,  and  the  Orphio 
and  OtaUaio  myaterias,  into  Uie  pnfiMnd  aeereto 
of  wbich  he  was  initiated  by  Asdepggeneia,  the 
daughter  of  Plutarchus,  who  alone  was  in  cemj^eto 
poaaeaaion  of  the  theuigtc  knowledge  and  disci|diDa, 
which  had  descended  to  her  fjom  the  great  Nes- 
torina.  He  profited  so  much  by  ber  iastructiona, 
aa  to  ba  aUe^  if  w«  nmj  believe  Maiinus,  to  call 
down  min  in  m  time  of  droo^t,  to  stop  an  earth- 
quake, and  to  [«ocon  the  immediato  intemmtion 
of  Aesculapius  to  cum  the  daughter  of  hia  friend 
Archiadas.  It  was  npematunlly  revealed  to  him 
in  a  dream,  that  he  belonged  to  the  Hanmtie  elmm 
(a  qwdea  of  baathen  apuitolical  snoceaaton),  and 
that  the  sosd  vS  the  ^tli^oranB  Niaomndna  dwelt 
in  Mm. 

ProdoB  died  on  the  17th  of  April,  a.  d.  485, 
the  year  after  an  eclipse  of  the  aon  mentioned  by 
Marinus,  and  determined  to  have  occurred  Jon. 
13-  484.  The  seventy-five  years  wbich  Marinos 
assigns  as  the  length  of  his  lite  an  of  coarse  lunar 
yeara.  During  the  kat  five  jean  of  his  life  be  had 
become  superannuated,  his  strength  having  been 
exhausted  by  his  fostinga  and  other  aaoetic  practices. 
According  to  Marinna  be  was  endowed  with  the 
greatest  bodily  as  well  as  mental  advantages  His 
senses  wmmned  entire  till  his  death.  He  wna 
piaaeMad  of  grant  atrangth  and  remaikable  peraonal 
beaa^.  He  waa  on^  twice  or  thriee  in  his  life  a^ 
tacked  with  anything  like  acTere  iUoesa,  though  it 
sppeaca  that  he  was  somewhat  liable  to  attadcs  of 
the  goat.  His  powers  of  memory  ate  described  aa 
protons.   He  was  buried  near  Lycafaettus.  -In 
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hi*  win  h«  libnoDj  remembered  hia  iIatm.  As  a 
philoaopber  h»  eajoyed  the  highest  celebrity  ■mong 
hu  contemponriM  nai  Bnceeuors.  Msriiiui  doea 
nat  Kniple  to  call  fabn  ibwhitdy  inniisd,  and  to 
■flUm  that  when  be  ttttend  Ua  pnnniid  dMnuu 
bit  coontenuKe  abone  «itb  «  pntflimtoial  ligbL 
Beatdea  bia  other  phitoaopbtcal  attalnnieiita  be  wu 
a  diitii^died  matbematiciaii,  Mtnnomer  and 
mnmahaii.  Conam  ctmnden  that  all  the  pht- 
MMopbic  nji  which  erer  emanated  from  the  gnat 
Uiii^na  of  Greece,  Oipbaua,  Pythagona,  Plato, 
AzHtotle,  Zeno^  Plotinaa,  Ac  were  concentrated 
m  and  re-emitted  by  Proclai  {Prw/.  f.  xxvi.). 
Such  laudation  ia  exinragaDt  and  absunL  Pro- 
clna  waa  a  fimcifnl  apeciilator,  bat  nothnig  more, 
tboagh  the  vagueneM  and  inoomprebenubility 
hia  lyatem  may  have  led  aome  modama  to  mu^ne 
that  they  were  interpntiiig  Pnchia  when  iMj 
wcee  mdy  giviog  uttenmce  to  their  own  vague  ape- 
cohtiooa.  That  Produa,  with  all  bia  profundity, 
waa  nttoly  deititate  of  good  Renae,  may  be  gar 
tbered  from  what  Harinua  tells  of  him,  that  he 
uMd  to  My  tiiat,  if  ho  coold  hare  bia  way,  lie 
weaU  doatroy  all  tfa«  wiitinsa  that  won  extant, 
cieept  the  oradea  and  the'Tnnaeiia  of  IMato ;  aa 
indeed  acarcely  any  other  imjnvaaion  ia  left  by  the 
whole  life  which  Marinna  haa  written  of  him.  That 
this  want  of  good  aenae  characteriaed  the  school 
generally  is  clrar  &om  the  fiict  that  as  the  successor 
of  Prodaa  they  could  toletste  ao  very  siUy  a  perstHi 
■a  HaxiBiM, 

In  the  wntinga  of  Pnelaa  then  ia  a  great  eflnt 
to  pre  an  appearance  (and  it  is  nothing  more)  of 
alliet  logical  connection  to  the  lystem  developed 
in  them,  that  fonn  being  in  bia  view  aaperior  to 
the  metboda  of  aymbola  mid  images.  He  profeaaed 
that  hia  deaign  waa  not  to  bring  fimraid  views  of 
Ua  own,  bat  thMT  ^  ezpoond  Plato,  in  d<^g 
which  he  pfoceeded  od  the  idea  tfiat  arajthing 
in  Plato  most  bo  btonght  mto  accordance  with  the 
mystical  theolc^  of  OrpheusL  Ue  wrote  a  sepa- 
tale  work  cm  coincidence  of  the  doctrines  of 
Orpheus,  Pjrthegoraa,  and  Plato.  It  waa  in  much 
the  same  apirit  that  he  attempted  to  Uend  together 
the  logical  method  of  Aristotle  and  the  &nciftd 
peculations  of  Neoplatonicmysticiam.  Where  rear 
Boning  faila  him,  he  takes  refuge  in  the  tti'otii  of 
Plotinua,  which  ia  superior  to  knowledge,  con- 
dnctii^  oa  to  tbeopentionairftheuigy,  which  tnui- 
ieenda  all  hnman  wiadom,  and  compriaea  within 
itaelf  aD  the  advaDlagea  cf  ffivinationa,  psrifica- 
tiona,  initiations,  and  all  the  actiTities  of  diTine 
inspiration.  Through  it  we  are  united  with  the 
primeval  unity,  in  which  every  motion  and  energy 
of  oor  souls  cornea  to  rest.  It  is  Uiis  principle 
which  nnitea  not  oily  men  with  god%  but  the 
gods  with  cadi  otbo^  and  with  the  «ne, — the 
good,  which  ia  of  all  things  the  moat  credible. 

Pmloa  bdd,  in  all  its  leading  fiMtwea,  the  doc- 
trine of  estanatiiMia  from  one  ultimate,  primeval 
prindple  of  all  things,  the  absolute  unity,  towards 
nnum  widi  which  agam  all  things  strive.  This 
UDtos  he  did  not,  like  Plotinns,  conceive  to  be 
eflbcted  bj  naana  of  pue  reason,  as  even  things 
destitBto  of  reason  and  enugy  participate  ia  it, 
purely  aa  the  result  of  their  subsistence  (ffropfii, 
7%eoL  PlaLi.25,ii.  \^  4).  In  some  tmaccount- 
able  way,  therafbre,  he  nnat  hitre  conceived  the 
wltrrif,  by  which  he  represents  thia  union  as 
bring  effln:ted,  aa  something  which  did  not  in- 
volre  rational  or  thinking  acting.   All  inferior 
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exiatenroa  an  connected  with  the  bi^eat  only 
throiuh  the  intermediate  ones,  and  can  return  to 
the  higher  only  through  that  whidi  is  inte^ 
mediate.  Eveiy  multiti^  in  a  certain  way,  par* 
takes  of  nnity,  and  everything  which  bemaas 
oae,  beconiea  ao  by  partaking  M  the  ma  (fmO. 
Hied.  3.)  Every  object  ia  a  nnioo  of  the  ou 
and  the  many:  tiiat  which  anitea  the  one  and  the 
many  is  nothii^  else  than  the  pure,  abaolnta  one 
— the  essential  one,  which  makas  afary  thing  eka 
partake  of  unity. 

Proclns  argued  that  thm  ia  either  «BS  ^ii^ 
cipium,  or  man;^  prindpia.  If  the  latter,  the  pria- 
dpia  must  be  either  finite  or  iofinite  in  namber.  If 
inlinite,  what  is  derived  from  them  most  be  infi- 
nite, so  that  wo  should  have  a  doable  infinite,  or 
else,  Ibute.  Bat  the  finite  can  be  derived  only 
from  the  finite,  eo  that  the  principia  must  be  finite 
in  number.  There  would  then  be  a  definite  num- 
ber of  them.  But  number  [vesnpposcs  unity. 
Unity  is  therefore  the  principinm  of  principia,  and 
the  cause  of  the  finite  mnltiptidty  and  of  toe  bein|f 
of  aU  things,  (7%eol.Plai.  ill.)  Then  ia  there- 
fiin  OM  principiom  which  is  inoorporeal,  for  the 
corporeal  conuata  of  porta  It  ia  immoveable  and 
unchangeable,  fbr  every  liung  that  movea,  movea 
towards  some  objaot  oc  end,  which  it  seeka  after. 
If  the  principium  were  moveable  it  must  be  ia 
want  of  the  good,  and  there  most  be  something 
desirable  ontside  it.  Bat  thia  ia  imposuble,  for  the 
principinm  haa  need  of  nothing,  and  ia  itaelf  the 
end  towarda  which  everything  dsa  strivea.  Tha 
princifHom,  or  first  caase  of  ^  things,  ia  superior 
to  all  actual  being  (oMa,y,  and  separated  from  it, 
and  cannot  even  have  it  aa  an  attribute.  {I.  c) 
The  abaolutely  one  ia  not  an  object  of  cognition  to 
any  exiating  thing,  nor  can  it  be  named  {L  «■  p< 
96).  Bat  in  contem^ating  the  emaaation  of  things 
from  the  one  and  tiirir  return  into  it  wo  arrivo  at 
two  words,  tbe  good,  and  the  one,  of  which  the  first 
is  analogical  and  poaitive,  the  latter  negative  only 
(Le,  p. 96).  The  absolutely  one  haa  produced  not 
<H>ly  earth  and  heaven,  but  all  the  gods  which  are 
above  tbe  world  and  in  the  world :  it  ia  the  god  of  all 
godsjtheunityof  allunitiea(^o.  iL  pi  110).  Every- 
thing which  is  perfect  strives  to  prodace  something 
else,  the  full  aeeks  to  impart  its  ralness.  Still  more 
must  this  be  the  case  with  the  absolute  good, 
though  in  connection  with  that  wo  must  not  con- 
caiva  any  enativa  powtt  v  aagj,  tat  that 
would  be  to  make  the  One  imperfect  and  not 
simple,  not  firaitfhl  through  ita  very  perfection  (l.c 
p.  101).  Every  emanation  is  less  perfect  than  that 
from  which  it  emanates  {/mI  TkeoL  7),  hut  has  a 
certain  similarity  with  it,  and,  so  fiir  as  this  simi- 
larity goes,  remains  in  i^  departing  from  it  so  br 
■a  it  ia  unlike,  but  as  &r  u  possible  bong  one  with 
it,  and  remaining  in  it  (ImL  T%eoL  31).  What  ia 
produced  from  the  absolatdy  one  is  ftoivctd  aa 
unity,  or  of  the  nature  of  uni^.  Thus  the  fiiat 
produced  thiuga  an  independent  unities  (o^orc- 
\tis  it^tt).  Of  theae  independent  unitiea  aome 
are  aimple,  otben  mon  comfnnte.  The  nearer  the 
unities  an  to  the  abaolato  unity  the  umpler  they 
are,  but  Uie  gnater  is  the  sphere  of  their  opeiatioa 
and  their  productive  power.  Thus  out  ot  unity 
there  arises  a  multitude  of  things  which  depart  far- 
ther and  forther  from  the  simplidty  of  the  absolute 
one  ;  and  as  the  producing  power  diminishes,  it  in- 
trodncea  mon  and  more  conditions  into  things^ 
while  it  diminiahea  their  universality  and  nmpH^ 
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city.  Hu  whole  lyitem  of  emanation*  Menu  in 
fnet  to  be  a  rtaUxatioH  gf  the  lineal  nibordiiiation 
of  idou.  The  Bimplett  ideu  which  an  contaiDed 
in  thoM  which  are  compoute  beiiig  Kpuded  by 
him  u  the  principles  of  liuig$. 

The  emaiiadon*  of  Procloa  proweded  in  a 
cnrioiu  triadic  tnanner.  That  whidi  piecedet  all 
power,  and  emanate*  immediately  irom  the  primal 
cnoM  of  all  things,  u  limit.  The  power  or  force 
which  Droduces  existence  is  infinitade  {Tieol.  Plat 
iii.  p.  133).  From  then  two  prindpia  arisea  a 
third,  a  componnd  of  the  two — ikMcmob  (as  a 
sort  of  senus  of  all  labstancei),  that  which  m  itself 
is  abaoralely  an  existing  thii^  and  nothinfi  more 
(/lo.  p.133).  Everything,  according  to  Proclus, 
contains  in  itself  being  (aSvia),  life  {t*'^),  and  in- 
teQigence  (nSs).  The  life  it  the  centre  of  the 
thing,  for  it  is  bath  an  ob}eet  of  ihong^it  and  exists. 
The  intelligence  is  the  limit  of  the  thing,  for  the 
intellect  (tvvi)  is  in  that  which  is  the  object  of  in- 
tellect (voTtrSv),  and  the  latter  in  the  former ;  but 
tbeiaUIlect  or  thought  esisu  in  the  thing  thought 
•f  objectively,  and  the  thing  thought  of  exists  in 
the  intellect  prDductively  (rotp«c).  This  accord- 
ingly is  the  first  triad,  limit,  infinitude,  and  the 
compound  of  the  twa  Of  these  the  fint  —  the 
limit — is  the  deity  who  adnmces  to  the  extreme 
verge  of  the  conceivable  from  the  inconceivable, 
primal  deity,  measuring  and  defining  all  things, 
and  estabfisfaes  the  paternal,  concatenating  and 
immacalata  race  of  gods.  The  inSnite  is  Um  in- 
ezhausUble  power  of  this  deity.  The  "  mixed  "  is 
the  fint  and  highest  world  of  gods,  which  in  a 
cenoealed  manner  comprehends  everything  within 

Out  of  this  first  triad  qvlngs  the  second.  As 
the  first  of  the  nnitieB  produces  the  highest  exist- 
ing thin^,  the  intennediata  unity  produces  the 
intermediate  existent  thing,  in  which  then  is 
something  first — unity,  divinity,  reality;  Mnne- 
thing  intermediate — power;  and  something  last — 
the  existence  in  the  second  grade,  conceivable  life 
(iwrnt  (■»)!)  ;  for  there  is  in  everything  which  is 
theoltfectof  th(Hight,bL-ii^('>^  d«i),Iila(Td  Cqr), 
and  thonght  (t^  pmiv).  The  third  of  the  nnities, 
the  '■mixed,"  produces  the  third  triad,  in  which 
the  intelligence  or  thinhing  jpower  (rovf)  attains  to 
its  snbsistence.  This  thinlEuig  power  is  the  limit 
and  comi^etion  of  everything  which  can  be  tfao  ob- 
ject of  ^u^hL  The  first  triad  eontaiiu  tiie  prin- 
ciple of  nnwn,  —  tho  swond  of  nnltiplid^  and 
increase  by  akens  .of-oonUnnoiu  motion  or  lib, 
far  motion  is  a  specie*  of  life,- — the  third,  the 
IMinciple  of  the  seporation-of  tbo  manifidd,  sod  of 
formation  by  means  of  limit 

la  his  treatise  on  Providence  and  Fate,  Proclus 
•eeks  to  exphun  the  difference  between  the  two, 
and  to  show  that  the  second  is  subordinate  to  the 
first  in  inch  a  manner  that  freedom  is  oonsistent 
with  it.  Both  .providence  and  fiUa  are  causes,  the 
first  the  cause  ckT  all  good,  the  second  the  caase  of 
all  oonDection  (and  connection  aacsuse  and  effixt). 
1%«rB  an  thne  aorta  of  things,  some  wbosa  open- 
tim  n  as  etonal  aa  tbdr  sabstaiwa,  othen  whose 
■iABtanca.doe*  not  exist,  bnt  is  perpetually  coming 
into  €xi*lence,  and,  Ijetween  ibese,  things  whose 
■uhrtanco  is  .otemal,  but  whose  speration  takes 
phee  in  time.  Prodos  names  these  three  kinds 
inttUklmt,  amiiHal  and  corporeal.  The  last  alone 
■ra  sobjected  to  fste,  which  is  identical  with  na- 
inn^  and  is  itself  subject  to  providence,  which  is 


notlUng  else  tban  the  duty  himsell  The  corpo- 
real part  of  man  is  entirely  subject  to  6ue.  The 
soul,  as  regards  its  substance,  is  superior  to  fiUe  ; 
as  regards  its  opeiatian,  soastiiHS  (nferring  to 
those  opeiatiMiB  which  require  corpareal  organs 
and  motions)  beneath,  sometimes  st^erior  to  btc, 
and  so  forms  the  bond  of  connection  between  in- 
tellectual and  corporeal  existence.  The  freedom 
of  the  soul  consists  in  its  living  according  to  virtue, 
for  this  alone  does  notinvoWe  servitude.  Widced- 
ness  on  tbo  other  hand  is  want  of  power;  and  by 
it  the  Bool  i*  sabjeeted  to  fate,  and  is  compoUed  to 
serve  all  that  ministers  to  or  hinders  the  gratifi- 
cation of  the  desires.  Prochis  strongly  distin- 
guished the  soul  from  that  which  is  material, 
pointing  out  its  teBoctive  power  as  a  mark  of  dif- 
ference  ;  the  corporeal  not  being  ^e  to  turn  back 
m  that  way  upon  itself^  owing  to  iu  oonsistiug  of 
separable  parts.  He  founded  oo  this  also  an  ar- 
gument for  the  immortality  of  the  soul.  (/nA 
TktoL  15.)  Some  of  the  topics  touched  upon  in 
this  treatise  are  carried  ovt  still  further  in  tlie 
essay  On  Ten  Questions  about  Providence. 

In  the  treatise  on  the  origin  of  evil  (ircpl  tits 
t£*>  autwK  ihroordo'swr),  Proclus  endeavours  to 
show  that  evil  does  not  originate  with  God,  or 
with  the  daemons,  or  with  matter.  Evil  it  the  con- 
sequence of  a  weakness,  the  absence  of  some  power. 
As  with  the  total  ahience  of  all  power  activity 
wonld  be  annihilated,  tlioia  cannot  be  any  total* 
unmixed  cviL  The  good  has  one  definite,  eternal, 
universally  operating  cause,  namely  Ood.  Tbo 
causes  of  evil  are  manifold,  indefinite,  and  not 
subject  to  rule.  Evil  hat  not  an  original,  but  only 
a  derivative  exit  ten  ce. 

The  fbUowiog  woriu  of  Prodni  an  stiU  extant  i 
— 1.  lit  T^v  JiiiAmim  eioAvyiaf,  in  six  books. 
2.  SvoixfWit  ewXoYinf  {ImiHiMa  Tiaologim). 
This  treatise  was  first  published  in  the  I^tin  trans- 
lation of  Frandscus  Patridus.  The  Greek  text, 
with  the  translation  of  Aem.  Portus,  it  i4)pended 
to  the  edition  of  the  lastrmentionod  work,  published 
at  Uambaii^  in  1618.  3.  A  commentary  on  the 
Finl  ^MisHbt  of  Plato.  4.  A  oonmentary  on 
the  Timaonsttf  Plato.  Of  this  coannentuy  on  the 
l^maens  five  books  remain,  but  they  only  treat  of 
about  a  third  of  the  dialogue.  It  is  ^tpended  to 
the  first  Basle  edition  of  Plato.  5.  Various  notes 
on  the  noAtrcfa  of  Plato,  printed  in  the  same 
edition  of  Plato  as  the  bst'-mentioned  woric.  6.  A 
eonmentaij  on  tha  Psnumidoa  of  Plalo^  pnhliahed 
in  Stallbnun**  edition  of  that  dialogue.  7.  Portions 
of  a  commentary  on  the  Cra^lns  of  PUto,  edited  by 
Boistonade,  Idps.  1 820.  8.  A  paraphrsse  of  various 
difficult  passages  in  the  TrrpittSKos  airra^is  of 
Ftolemaeus:  first  published,  with  a  pre&we,  hj 
Melanchthon,  at  Bade,  1554.  9.  Atroatiseon 
motion  (npl  ainfo-csit),  a  sort  (rf  am^wadinm  of 
the  laat  five  books  of  Aristotle's  treatise  wipt  pvn- 
KQT  AKfoAattn,  10,  TrarvnMrii  tm'  dorporofu- 
Kmv  ^lOia^w  (Basle,  1520).  11.  3fa^  fre- 
quently appended  to  ^  woAs  of  the  ancient  as- ' 
tranomeiB.  Than  an  also  sevenl  s^atito  oditiona 
of  it.  12.  A  ctninwntary  mi  tbe  first  book  «f 
Euclid's  elements  (attachnl  to  various  editions  of 
the  text  of  Enclid)i  13.  A  commentary  on  the 
'Epya  Kol  ^fUpoi  of  Uedod,  in  a  somewhat  muti- 
lated form  {'Tw6itinuM  tit  ra  'HffiiSou  9pya  icol 
■4ftipea\  first  published  at  Venice  in  1637.  A 
bstter  edition  is  that  by  Ueiniius  (Ley dm,  1603). 
14.  XfrvrrciMiia  ypaft/iarucit  or  rntim  tans 
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portiona  of  It  jwwMwd  'hf  Photios  (cod.  339), 
tmting  of  poetry  and  the  lives  of  Twioas  c«i»- 
btnted  poets.  The  short  life  of  Homer  which  passes 
under  the  name  of  Proclas,  was  probably  taken 
from  (his  work.  15.  lirix'ifiif^a  nf  xari  Xpur- 
rmrif.  The  object  of  this  woric  was  to  mafaitain 
the  cteniity  of  the  UBtWH  agaiBBt  the  Christian 
doctrine  on  the  snhject.  The  woric  of  Proclas  baa 
not  come  down  to  us  In  a  separate  form,  but  we 
stiD  pOMess  his  arguments  in  the  refutation  of  them 
bj  Joaines  Phikiponiu  {d»  AttemUaU  Mmdi). 
16.  Dt  /VnMtatfa  tt  Ato,  addrcMcd  to  Theo- 
doras, a  roeduDtciMn.  17.  'Ikeam  DtAHaOonea 
fltrea  Promdemtkm  (vipl  tAv  titui  wpJf  -n^v  UpA- 
■wor  anpivutmr).  18.  De  Malonm  Sulmtleiitia 
{Htpi  r^s  rUr  kumwv  imoriiatvi).  This  and  the 
two  preceding  treatises  only  exist  in  the  Ladn  trans- 
lation of  Ontieimns  da  Hi^ieka.  They  an  printed 
entire  by  Faluidaa,  in  his  MUMm  OrorcBt  tcL 
ix.  p.  373,  Ac  19.  A  little  astcolopeal  treatise 
ml  the  efiect  «f  edipaes,  in  a  Latin  translation. 
20,  A  tieatiae  m  poetry,  idio  In  a  Latin  translation, 
printed,  together  with  a  treaUse  by  Choeroboscus 
(Paris,  1615).  21.  Fire  hymns.  22.  Some  scholia 
on  H<Hner;  There  is  no  onnplete  edition  of  the 
ejctant  works  of  Proelns.  Tm  editiim  of  Couin 
(Paria,  6  toIs.  Sto.,  )  820—1827)  contains  thetna- 
ttses  on  Pivridcnoe  and  Fate,  on  the  Ten  Doubts 
about  ProTidence,  and  on  the  Nature  of  Evil,  the 
commentary  on  the  Alcibiades,  and  the  commentary 
on  the  Parmenides.  There  are  English  translations 
of  the  commentaiiea  on  the  Timaeu%  the  six  books 
on  the  Theology  (tf  Pkto,  the  eoninentuiea  en  the 
fii«t  book  of  Eudid,  and  the  Theologbal  Elementi, 
and  the  fire  Hymns,  by  Thomas  Taylor. 

Besides  the  treatises  already  mentioned,  the 
following  hare  perished: — 1.  A  coaimentai7  on 
the  Philebns  of  Plato  (Prod,  m  Tim.  p.  53,  222). 
2.  A  commentary  on  the  Phaedms  of  Plato  (ProcL 
/.  e;  p.  329)^  8.  A  defence  of  the  Timaeus  <^ 
Plato  Bgunst  the  Atrri^^vta  of  Aristotle  {l.o,p. 
226.  ;Eh«Aior  13ff  McSaMih  ollta  rwy  tpAs  rip 

■mtwviUvm).  A.  Kd^rucAt  tAv  i^iiArm'  rev 
WJirmmt  uidnst  Donminiu.  (Said,  a,  v.  Aofo^ 
nf.)  5.  A  eomnientaiy  on  the  Theaetetua  of 
Plato.  (Marinus,  t  e,  cap,  ult.)  6.  Wfioi,  a  com- 
meniary  ^porentiy  on  the  Laws  of  Plato.  ( ProcL 
M  Tim.  p.  178).  7.  Notes  on  the  'EivtaSts  of 
Plotinns.  8.  MifrpiNun)  fil€?toif  on  the  mother  of 
the  gods.  (Suid.  s.  v.  IlpoKk.)  9.  Eir  r^r  'O^ 
A*oXoyUw.  (Suid.  L  c  ;  Harinns,  c.  27.) 
10.  Ilfpt  rd  A^w,  in  ten  books.  (Said.  Marin.  & 
26.)  11.  A  commentai3-oD  Homer.  (Suid.)  12. 
n<^  TWf  v^>'  'Oftifiif  3<«r.  (Said.)  13.  3tiyi- 
^mAu  'Op^mif  U^^ayipou  ml  IIA^wtvt.  (Said. 
Harin.  c  22.)  14.  On  the  three  jvoSfi  mnrrai, 
nundy,  dAifSsM,  mAAm*^  and  cufif^pia,  (Pmcl 
M  J*ekl.  p.  438.)  15.  EEs  rir  jjyow  t^s  Aiot^ 
im  wtfA  •rmw  mutw  inrrdamn.  16.  Utpl 
Ayty^Sf  on  the  theaigic  disdpUne,  in  two  books. 
(Said.)  17.  Varions  hymns  and  epigrams.  (Fabric. 
BtU.  Graec  ml  ix.  fp.  363—445  ;  Brack«r,  Hit- 
toria  Critiea  PhiiotophiM^  vol.  iL  pp.  319—336  ; 
Tennemann,  GttekiehU  der  PkUvti^tiie,  vol.  vi  ; 
Bitter,  CetcUdde  d*r  PUlomifim,  bk.  ziiL  e.  a 
tcL  it.  p.  699,  &c)  IC  P.  H.] 

PROCLUS  (SAINT),  was  at  a  verjr  cwly  age 
appointed  reader  in  thechorchatConstanUnople.  He 
was  also  employed  as  sectetaty  or  amanuaniis  to  St. 
Chiysoston,  and  was  employed  in  a  timibr  CKguatj , 


by  Attictu  (who  succeeded  Arsadus  as  patriatch  oT 

Constantinople),  by  whom  he  was  invested  succca* 
sively  with  the  orders  of  deacon  and  presbyter. 
He  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  bishop  of  Oysicui  by 
Sisinniui,  the  snccessor  of  Atticns,  but  did  not 
exercise  the  functions  of  his  office,  the  people  of 
Cyzicus  choosing  another  in  his  place.  On  the 
death  of  Sisinnius  (a.  d.  427)  there  was  a  general 
expression  of  feeling  in  fsTour  of  Produa  as  his 
successor,  bat  Nestorina  was  appointed,  Produa 
contended  seaknuly  against  the  heredes  which  tlis 
latter  strove  to  intnonce  into  the  dinrch,  com- 
bating them  even  in  a  sermon  preached  befom 
Nestorias  himself.  On  the  deposition  of  Nestorius, 
Produs  was  again  proposed  at  his  successor ;  but 
his  elevation  was  again  opposed,  though  on  what 
groonds  docs  not  appear  very  deariy  ascertained. 
Bui  on  the  death  of  Mnximiania,  who  was 
poitded  inatokl,  Prodtts  was  st  Uat  enaled 
patriarch.  In  a.  d.  438  Produs  gained  a  great 
deal  of  honour  by  having  the  body  of  St. 
Chrysostom  brought  to  Constantinople.  Theiw 
is  still  extant  a  fragment  of  a  I^atin  translation 
of  an  doge  on  Sl  Chrysostom,  by  Proclua,  deli- 
vered probably  about  this  time.  It  was  in  the 
time  of  Prodtts  that  the  csstom  of  duutinx  the 
Triugion  was  introdoced  into  the  dinrdi.  Whila 
in  oSice,  Prodaa  conducted  himsdf  with  great 
prudence  and  mildness,  F<»  further  detuls  n- 
apecting  his  ecclesiastical  career,  the  reader  is  re- 
ferred to  Tillemont's  Mimnru  EccUmatiquea  (voL 
xiv.  pp^  704 — 718).  His  extant  writings  are  enu- 
merated by  Fabrioina  {B,  Q.  vol.  iz.  pp.  505 — 
512).  One  of  tile  most  eelabnted  of  tus  lettm 
(vspl  vttTTMfr)  was  written  in  a.  D.  435,  when  die 
bishops  of  Annenia  implied  to  him  for  his  opinioa 
on  certain  propositions  which  had  been  diasemH 
nated  in  their  dioceses,  and  were  attributed  to 
Theodorus  of  Mopsnestia.  The  discussion  that 
ensued  with  re^>ect  to  theoe  propositions  mada  a 
considerable  atir  in  the  East. 

Produs  bestowed  a  great  deal  of  puns  upm 
his  style,  which  is  terse  and  sententious,  but  is 
crowded  with  antitheses  and  rhetorical  points,  and 
betrays  a  laboured  endeavour  to  rdtar^  the  ssme 
sentiment  in  every  possible  variety  of  form.  From 
the  quotations  of  subsequent  authors,  it  appears 
that  aeverd  of  the  writings  of  Produs  ate  lost. 
The  Platome  Theology  of  Produs  Diadochos  has 
sometimes  been  enoneoualy  described  aa  a  theo- 
k^ical  work  of  St  Prodiui  The  24th  of 
Ootober  ia  the  di^  ooiwecmted  to  the  menory  of 
St  Produa  hr  the  Oieak  choidi.  [C.P.M.] 

PROCLUS  (np^t),  one  of  the  oninent  aitista 
in  mosaic  who  floutiahed  in  the  Angnstan  age. 
His  nsma  occurs  on  two  inieriptious  found  at  P'- 
rinthos,  ixma  (me  of  which  we  leans  that  !<« 
adorned  the  temple  of  Fortune  in  that  d^,  and  thtu 
the  Alezaodiian  metdiaiita,  who  f^nented  tbe 
city,  erected  a  slatae  in  honour  ef  him.  The  eeoond 
inscription  is  the  epiuph  of  a  mosaic  artist,  who  is 
said  in  it  to  have  left  a  son,  his  associate  and  equal 
in  the  art ;  from  which  it  would  aeon  probable 
that  both  father  and  son  were  named  Produs.  Tba 
second  inscription,  as  restored,  runs  thus 

ndiraii  i»  woXttffffi  t^x'*)*'  ^fmiffa  wpi  wAmw 

vut  Anr^  fioVK^s  wSr^pov  npiiAof  MnxF^  Mi 
iyStmifrgfinit  TSvSf  nEfow  Aax*(i'. 

(Bockh,  Cbrp. /Mcr.  toL  iL  p.08,n.2O24,2O2S 
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Wekkw,  m  th«  Aim.  Mm.  18S3,  vol.  i.  p.  289  ; 
K  Hochetta,  LeUn  i  M.  Sdu>nt,  p.  393.)  [P.  S.] 

PHOCLUS  (pfiiAn),  «  phyucian,  proUbly  a 
mtive  of  Rheginm*,  among  the  Brattii  in  luJy. 
He  belonged  to  the  medical  Met  of  the  Methodici 
(Oden,  IM  MMk.  Mtd,  L  7,  toL  x.  p.  53.  Imtnd, 
c.  4»  tcL  xir.  p^  684),  and  nmat  'ham  liwd  abimt 
tbe  and  of  the  fint  eantoiy  after  Chriat,  aa  ke  wu 
jaaior  to  Tkeaaalua,  and  amior  to  Oaten.  He  ta 
no  donlit  tbe  aanw  phyaician  who  ia  called  Pn- 
talna  in  onr  |Heaent  editiona  of  Caelina  Aorelianna 
(IM  Morb.  Otrtm,  iii  8,  p.  469),  whan  he  ia  aaid 
to  have  been  one  of  the  foUoweia  v£  Tbemiaon,  and 
hia  opinion  oa  the  diSuent  kinda  of  dnpajr  ia  qnoted. 
He  tDMj  ako  be  tlie  aame  peiaoil  wboae  nmedyfor 
tbe  gont  and  aeiatiea  ia  mentioned  bj  Panlaa  Aegi- 
neta  (iil  77,  m  11,  pp.  492,  661)  and  Joannea 
Actaarin>(Z)eM<a.il/aii.v.6,p.265).  [W.A.O.] 

PROCLUS,  LAROI'MUS,  a  perara  in  Ger- 
oxuiT,  who  predicted  that  Danitian  would  die  on 
a  certain  day.  He  waa  in  coDaeqnence  aent  to 
Rome,  where  be  waa  condemned  to  death  ;  but  tm 
the  pnniafament  waa  defoired,  in  order  that  he 
might  be  executed  after  the  fiitel  day  had  paaaed, 
he  eaoqied  altMetlier^  Donitian  died  on  the 
Tory  day  ha  had  named.  (Dion  Caaa.  IzniL  16 ; 
comp.  Sneb  Dom.  16.) 

PROCNE  {\lpiK»n\  a  dai^ter  of  king  Pan- 
dam  ni  Athena,  waa  ua  wife  ef  Terena,  and  waa 
metamorpboned  iutoaawallow.  (Apollod.  iii.  14. 
S8;  Thncyd.  ii.  39.)  [US.] 

PROCO'PIUS  (JipoKoKios),  Roman  emperor 
in  tbe  EaM,  throngh  rebellion,  from  a.  du  363  to 
366.  Acewding  to  all  probability,  ha  waa  a  re- 
lation of  the  emperor  Julian  through  Baailina,  the 
notber  of  tliat  emperor,  and  the  aecond  wife  of 
Conatantiua  Conaol,  who  waa  the  youngeat  son  of 
ConatantiuB  Chloma.  [See  the  genealogical  table 
Vol.  I.  p.  632.]  Pnwi^ua  waa  a  native  of  Cilicia, 
whan  M  waa  bom  aboiit  a.  d.  365>  Cooatantiua 
IL  made  him  hia  aeeretary,  and  enn^oyed  him  in 
tbe  field  aa  tribane.  The  emperor  Julian  created 
Urn  cornea,  and  appointed  him  commander  in  Me- 
aopotamia,  when  he  aet  oat  against  Peraia  in  a.  n. 
363.  It  waa  then  aaid  that  Julian  bad  adviied 
him  to  aaaaue  the  parpla,  or  manifeated  a  wiah  that 
he  abanld  be  hia  aoceeaaor  iacaaehaafaouldloBehia 
lift  in  the  projected  expedition,  and  thia  mtying 
i^rwaida  found  many  belierera,  to  the  great 
advantage  of  Procopiua.  However,  it  waa  Jovian 
vho  HDoceeded  Julian,  in  363,  and  by  him  Proco- 
piua waa  chaiged  vrith  conducting  the  body  of 
the  lidlen  hao  to  Taraoa.  Aware  that  Jovian 
enlactaiDad  awpicinna  apuaal  kira,  or,  periupa,  in 
Older  ta  cany  oat  adranea  which,  at  that  period, 
nobody  expected,  Pno^doa  went  to  Caeaareia  in 
Cappadocia,  inatead  of  returning  to  the  imperial 
qnortera.  Thia  atep  waa  aufficient  to  rouae  the 
anafadona  of  Jovian,  whatever  might  have  been  hia 
previona  diapontion,  and  acme  troopa  arere  dea- 
palched  to  leise  the  fugitive,  who,  however,  deceived 
hia  purauera,  and  escaped  with  hia  &mily  to  Tauris. 
Afraid  of  being  betiajed  by  the  barbariana,  he  aoon 
left  that  country  and  returned  to  Aaia  Minor ;  a 
dangeroaa  atep,  which,  however,  tbrowa  aome  light 


•  That  ia,  if  in  Galen,  De  MeOu  Med.  i.  7.  vol 
X.  p.  52,  we  read  rtS  'piryirov  instead  of  xol  'Pi^ 
Tfvov,  an  alteraUon  which  ia  not  iinlilcely  to  be  a 
Boand  one,  aa  the  name  of  RMtjfmtu  allied  to  a 
phyaidan  ia  pnAaUy  not  to  be  frand  elaawhan^ 


on  hia  aeoet  plana.  Duiiag  aone  tine  lie  vrandenl 
from  place  to  plaoe,  and  hia  return  having  bean 
diioovered  by  Valentiuian  and  Valena,  the  anccaa 
oara  of  Jovian  (364),  he  hid  himaelf  in  the  motm- 
taino,  till  at  teat  he  found  refnge  at  the  houae  of 
the  aenatw  Stcategioa,  who  lived  near  Chaleedan. 
fitnlagha  became  a  confidant  of  the  anUliaoa 
BchoBea  of  Pracopitta,  who  fonnd  farther  adheima 
amang  the  numerooa  advaraariea  of  Valena  in 
Conatandnople,  whither  the  fugitive  j[enemt  often 
proceeded  on  aecrat  viuta.  The  enniich  Engenina 
became  one  of  tbe  prisopal  pcomotera  of  the  {Jane 
of  Piocopioa,  which  *en  now  nanifeetly  theea  of 
d^oaioa  Vakna,  and  making  kfanaetf  nnitar  of  Aa 
Eaat  The  plot  broke  out  in  365,  and  owing  ta 
hia  nnmerona  partiaana  and  hia  own  artifioaa,  lha 
people  of  Couatantinople  proclainwd  him  eeaperar 
on  the  29tb  of  September  of  that  year.  The 
emperor  Valena  waa  at  that  period  ataying  at 
Caeaareia  in  Cappadocia,  but  waa  aoon  infbnned 
of  the  rebellion,  and  prqiared  for  affi»ctive  reaiat- 
anccb  Meanwhile,  Proeoinua  est  oat  Car  Aoia 
Minor  with  a  wellndiaciplined  amy,  advanced  aa 
laraa  the  Sangarina,  and,  thmaghabold  atratagem, 
caoaed  an  im^ierial  body,  which  defended  the  paa< 
aaga  9t  that  nm,  to  deaert  their  maater,  and  join 
hia  own  army.  However,  Valena  advanced  in 
hia  turn,  and  laid  aiege  to  Chakedon,  but  waa  - 
deieated  under  ita  walla,  and  obliged  to  retreat 
into  Phiygia ;  Marcellua,  a  general  of  Procofuua, 
took  the  important  town  of  Cyiicna,  and  Pro- 
copiua became  maatar  of  Bithynta ;  a  aetiee  of 
auceeaaea  which  turned  hia  mind,  made  him 
haughty,  and  canaed  hin  mm  adveiiaiiaa  than 
adherenta.  The  vmr  waa  renewed  with  vigDar  in 
the  apriug  of  the  following  year  366,  bat  to  the 
great  diaadvantage  of  Procopiua,  whoae  amy,  com- 
manded by  the  fugitive  Peraian  prince,  Hoimiadaa, 
waa  totally  defeated  by  the  celcbiated  general 
ArbetkiL  Soon  aftarwaida,  on  the  27th  of  Hay, 
366,  another  battle  waa  fooght  at  Nanlia,  in 
Phiygia,  the  two  livala  commanding  their  anniee 
in  peraon,  and  it  ended  in  the  root  of  the  tebela. 
Procopiua  fled,  accwnpanied  by  a  few  att«idantB, 
with  whom  he  wandered  aome  daya  in  the  moon- 
toina,  when  they  treadienwaly  eeiaed  him,  and 
delivered  bin  into  tha  haitda  u  Valena,  by  whoaa 
order  he  waa  unmediately  pat  to  deatL  Sooaloa 
nya  that  Pivco^na  anfiered  death  by  being  tied  to 
two  treea  forcibly  bent  together,  which,  on  anap- 
ping  aoonder,  tore  the  body  of  the  onfortunata 
man  to  piecea.  The  cruel  conduct  of  Valena  i^[ainat 
the  partiaana  of  Procopitu  belonga  to  tlie  hiatory  of 
tha  former.  There  are  gold  and  ailver  eoina  of 
ProeoiHDa  extant,  the  former  being  extremely  rafs, 
according  to  EckheL  ( Anun.  Marc  xxvL  6 ;  Zoum. 
lib.  iv,  I  Themiat,  OraL  7  ;  Socrat  iv.  S,  ftc  | 
Philoatois.  ix.  5 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viii.  pp.  156* 
157.)  iW.P.i 
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PROCOTIUS  (npH^not),  OM  (rf  the  mort 
emment  Birstntiiw  historiana,  waa  a  natiYe  of  Cae- 
amiR  in  I^lntine,  where  he  was  bom,'  at  the  be- 

Kning  of  the  nxth  caBtnry  the  Cbrutian  en. 
went  to  ConatandDople  whanuillayonngmn, 
and  then  «btMi»d  ao  nuch  dietinctioD  as  an  ad- 
vocate and  a  profisaaot  of  doqaeooe,  that  he  attracted 
the  attention  of  BeliMiins,  who  appointed  him,  in 
A.  V.  627,  bb  iwojptuptiSf  or  lecretarjr.  In  thii 
qtialitj  nwopoa  acGOiitpanied  the  gnat  hero  on 
■if  dimRDt  wan  in  Ana,  AfTia^  and  Italy,  being 
freqaently  employed  in  state  bnatness  of  imptvlaiMe, 
or  in  condocting  military  ezpeditians,  Ib  the 
Oothie  war  we  find  him  entruitad  with  tke  com- 
miBMriat  depaitmeat,  and  at  the  head  of  the  Bt- 
laatiae  aavy,  a  post  of  vital  importance  for  the 
amesa  of  too  cai^nign.  Fne^na  Rtanad  with 
BeUsaiia  to  Cmstanlino^  a  little  beibm  54ft 
His  eminent  talent*  and  correipoR^ag  merits  were 
appreciated  by  the  emsnor  Jutinian,  who  con- 
ferred upM  him  the  tiue  of  illnstris,  made  him  a 
senator,  and  in  662  created  him  prefect  of  Constan- 
tiM^rfe.  Procoplus  died  a  Sttle  before,  or  a  Httle 
after  the  death  of  Jnttnian,  that  is,  aboat  a,  d. 
666,  at  the  age  of  sixty  and  npwarda,  probably  nearer 
to  seven^.  Of  this  great  historian  Gibbon  lays, 
with  mncn  truth,  that  according  to  the  vicisaitades  of 
coorage  or  serritade,  of  favonr  or  diigrace,  he  suc- 
cessively nmiBOBed  ^e  history,  the  panegyric,  and 
the  satire  of  nis  own  times.  It  is,  however,  still 
doabtfiil  whether  Pnco^ns  actually  was  the  anthor 
of  that  eolkctisii  of  satin  and  scandal  wfaidi  is 
attriboled  to  him,  anderthe  title  of  "  Historia  Ar- 
cana**  or  "  Anecdotes."  We  ahall  speak  of  it  after 
lint  mentiiniing  two  other  points  of  doubt  regard- 
ing our  author,  the  solution  of  which  has  occupied 
th«  mind  and  the  pen  of  eminent  icholan.  First,  it 
has  beoB  qsestioned  whether  he  was  a  CfariatiaQ 
or  a  Flgao.  Space,  however,  will  not  allow  ns  to 
gjre  even  the  shortest  account  of  the  different 
oinnitnu  that  have  been,  or  an  ttilli  prevalent  on 
that  sabject,  and  wa  OMisequetitiy  merely  mention 
that,  while  Eidid  and  La  Mothe  de  Vayer,  both 
qaobed  below,  dedand  him  to  be  a  Pagan,  Oeiard 
Voonus*  Fabridus,  Harles,  and  others  tiiought 
that  he  was  a  Christian.  Indeed,  Procopius  fre- 
quently qiealcs  of  &ith,  either  Chrie^an  or  Pagan, 
in  a  manner  iDconsiBtent  with  his  own  words,  so 
as  faQy  to  jost^  doubts  rrqwcting  his  tiiMd. 
Asaenanni  and  Cava  take  a  miUle  coarse.  The 
latter  thinks  that  he  was  neither  Christian  nor 
Pagan  entitdy,  hot  bring  somewhat  of  a  sceptical 
tern  of  mind  (or  periiaps  we  ought  to  say,  extremely 
liberal  and  excesuvely  tolerant  in  nligious  matters) 
he  Bsed  to  despise  the  smersUtions  «f  the  Pagan*  in 
his  eonversations  with  CbristianSf  and  would  admit, 
when  in  company  wiA  Pisant,  that  there  was  also 
Intb  withont  the  aphen  Christianity.  We  may 
add  that  Justinian,  who  was  a  bigoted  Christian, 
whether  in  orthodoxy  or  heterodoxy,  would  pro- 
bably not  have  permitted  a  Pagan  to  discharge  the 
foMtions  of  a  senator,  or  a  prefect  of  Constantinople. 
The  other  doabtfnl  pmnt  alluded  to  above  is  of  a 
very  strange  description.  For,  linee  Proeopjaa  bm 
given  a  most  gra^ic  description  of  the  plague 
whidi  devastated  Constantinople  in  643,  render 
ing  his  nanative  still  more  load  and  sdentifically 
deadiptive,  by  entering  into  medical  details  con- 
cern iH  the  symptoms  of  the  disease,  Ac,  it  hu 
ken  theagfat  by  some  that  he  was  a  pnrfesnonal 
■adkal  nnn.   He  Ihtu  figum  at  a  ^yndan  in 
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several  French  medical  dictionaries.  But  tkb  Is 
gnng  too  fitr.  Procopius  betrays,  in  all  his  works, 
a  vast  deal  of  miscellaneous  knowledge,  and  while 
describing  the  plague,  probably  derived  some  ad- 
ditional infonmrtiai  frtun  medical  friends,  which* 
howevw,  BO  non  makes  bin  a  physidan,  than  hb 
work  on  the  Boildings  of  Justinian  constitutes  him 
a  proiessional  architect 

As  an  historian  Pmco^ob  deoervea  great  ptaise. 
Many  of  his  eantenpataries,  as  well  as  viitan  who 
lived  a  diort  tine  after  him,  tfmk  of  him  with  no- 
reserved  esteem.  His  stylo  is  good,  fimned  npon 
classic  modela,  often  elegant,  and  generally  plastic 
and  fiill  of  vigour.  The  general  impretsioo  of  his 
writings  is  that  of  a  man  who  has  thoaght  much 
and  seen  nmch,  from  a  podtaon  at  the  highest 
quarlen  of  infonnatwn.  Pmceilva  la  the  priodpid 
histotiaa  fbr  the  eventful  ro^  of  Jntinmn. 

Among  tile  works  of  Prooo^ns  the  most  fan- 
poftantis; — 1.  'laropttu,  in  Sbooki  i  via.,  two <M 
Ue  Penim  War,  containing  the  period  fiiim  A.  D. 
40S — 55S,  and  tieating  more  fully  of  the  author^ 
own  times  ;  two  Os  Ate  War  widt  tie  VamUd$t 
from  A.  D.  396—646  ;  four  0»  ds  OoOle  War,  or 
properly  speaking,  only  three  books,  the  fourth 
(eighth)  being  a  sort  of  supplement  containing 
varions  matters,  and  gmng  down  to  the  b^^inning 
of  A.  D.  66Sb  It  was  continued  by  Agathias  till 
569.  The  wotk  is  extremely  interesting  ;  the  de- 
scriptions of  the  habits,  &c.  of  the  barbsiians  are 
fiutmnl  and  masterly  dme.  Photins  give*  an 
anal^ws  of  tiie  first  two  bodes,  and  Agauias,  the 
continuator  of  Procopius,  gives  an  BU^ysiB  all 
the  eight  books,  in  the  preface  to  his  History. 

3.  Krtfffurrct,  Libri  VI.  da  Aedtfidu  cmdita  ret 
reibinUit  auipieio  Jtutmkati.  A  work  eqimlly  in- 
teresting and  valuable  in  its  kind,  though  ai^nrently 
too  much  seasoned  with  fiattery  of  the  emperor. 
Qibbon  thinks  that  Procopios  was  afrud  of  having 
oSended  the  pride  of  Justinian,  through  too  (hithful 
a  narrative  of  glorious  events  in  which  the  emperor 
had  no  pmoul  share,  and  that  he  subsequently 
wrote  on  the  splendid  bnildngs  ef  Ui  master,  in 
order  to  regain  hfs  fiivoor. 

3.  'Ak^i^oto,  Htttorh  AromOy  a  collection  of 
anecdotes,  some  of  them  witty  and  pleasant,  but 
others  most  indecent,  and  sometimes  absurd,  reflect- 
ingnpon  Justinian,  the  empress  Theodora,  Beliiariui, 
and  otiier  eminent  persons  It  is  a  can|riete  CKm* 
tii^  Seamdalam  of  the  court  of  Cmatantinople, 
from  A.  11.649  till  663.  Thoanthorihfpof  Pioeopias 
has  been  much  doubted,  partly  because  nis  contempo- 
raries do  not  mention  it,  and  partly  because  such  a 
production  can  hardly  be  reconciled  vritb  the  charnc- 
ter  of  a  grave  historian  and  statesman.  However,  the 
first  writer  who  attributed  this  work  to  Procopius, 
namdy  Soidai  {m.9.  flpoicfoioi),  does  to  in  a  vcrj- 
poutive  manner,  and  adds  that  it  had  nntU  then 
not  been  issued  for  circulation,  which,  indeed,  it 
was  not  fit  fi>r.  Montesquieu  and  Gibbon  both 
give  oedit  to  the  Anecdotes,  and  do  not  doubt  llie 
authorship  of  Procopius. 

4.  Or^toaei^  profagbly  extiacti  from  the  "  Ilis- 
tofT,"  which  is  tatiier  ererstodced  irith  haniignea 
and  sprecbea. 

Edithiu: — 1.  Rbtoria.  Lath  Fenjoan.  The 
fint  of  these  was  published  under  the  t\th  De  lief lo 
ItaHeo  advert**  G^rfAo*  ysfbi,  libi  iv.  Foligno,  1470, 
foL,  Vcnet.  1471,  foL,  by  Leonardo  Atvtino,  or 
Leonardo  Brum  of  Areseo;  who,  thinking  that  h« 
had  the  only  existing  MS.  of  the  work,  waadi> 
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lumwt  cnoitgli  to  rty le  Umnlf  tbe  uUwr  of  it 
Other  TenioDi  in : — Da  Batto  Pan.  at  VamdaL  aa 
Vtrnme  RajAadiM  Volaterraiu,  Rome,  1&09,  foL; 
)iy  Chmtophtinu  Penona,  Ronoe,  1A06,  hL  ;  com 
Pmefiuione  Bnti  Rhenuii,  Buel,  1531,  fo\. ;  cum 
Zosino,  ibid.  1576,  foL ;  cum  Jomando  ot  A^uhia, 
Iijron,  1^4, 8vo. ;  tub  titolo  Da  OeOanm  Or^pma, 
Fnmkfbrt,  1006,  foL  ;  bj  Hugo  Ontiua,  in  hii 
Hitloria  Godior.  Lot^obard.  at  VandaL,  Amiter- 
(bun,  1 8vo. ;  aud  othen.  —  Ortek  and  Gndt 
and  LatM :  A  portion  ti  the  Bellum  Oothicnu, 
QauKo  et  LatiDo,  b;  Petnu  Pitfaoeua, iahiMCodea 
/.<SWM  Wit^olkonmy  Pari),  1579,  foL  ;  tho  8 
iMmka  bj  OaTid  Hoeaebol,  Oimm^  logethn  with 
Da  Aei^kiis,  Angibais.  1876,  fbl.;  Damr^ 
I'vmH  Eiavd,  m  LAr.  I.  de  Ba&>  GoOieo^  Otmcs 
et  Latine,  bj  Bonaventnra  Vulcaniut,  in  his  Sorip- 
tom  Rer,  Gatkkar.,  Leyden,  15»7, 1617,  8vd.  U. 
Hokraft  pabUabed  an  Engliah  tranalation,  London, 

1 653,  foL  Then  wo  aUo  French,  Oerauui,  and 
Italian  tranilationa. 

2.  De  Aed^kiu.  Tbe  editio  [Kincepo,  by  Joan. 
Hemgiiu,  Oraece,  Batel,  lis  1 ,  foL  i  the  lame,  P&ria, 
1543,  and  ibid.  1537, 4to.,  with  a  Xiatin  tranBUtiun 
by  Fr.  CtuenTotd,  and  notes  of  Tb.  Adanueiu  ; 
•  Latin  vtsrsioii  by  AnoUiu  Vesalionus.  togother 
with  the  eight  books  of  the  History  and  Zoumua, 
Basel,  1576,  foL  ;  by  David  Hoesdid,  Omen,  ad 
calcem    Historian! ni,"  Augsbui^,  1607,  fol. 

3.  Jlidoria  Ammo.  Oiaece  et  LaUne,  cum 
Notis  N.  Alemanni,  Lyon,  1623,  foL  ;  idem,  Co- 
logne, 1669,  foL ;  a  Joan.  Eicbelio,  Helmstiidt, 

1654,  4to> ;  Exceipla,  by  Hugo  Gntiua,  in  his 
worit  quoted  abovo.  Tho  fiunnu  ChriitiRn  Tho- 
masiuB  Intended  to  make  a  new  edition,  but  it  did 
nut  appear.  There  is  an  English  translation,  1674, 
8va. ;  a  Oernian,  by  Paul  Reinhard,  Eriangen 
and  Leipzig,  1753,  8vo. ;  and  then  an  FEsnch 
■ad  Italian  rmiona. 

4.  OWfMMS,  Beael,  1538*  Sro. 

niece  are  two  collections  of  the  Works  of  Pro- 
ct^us,  with  Latin  veruons,  notes,  &c. ;  the  first  by 
Claode  Maltret,  Paris,  2  vols.  foL  1662,  1663, 
which  is  not  very  carefully  edited,  and  was  badly 
reprinted  at  Venio),  1 729,  foL  ;  and  the  second  in 
the  Bonn  Collection  of  the  Bysantines,  by  Dindorf, 
Bonn,  3  vols.  8vo.,  1833 — 1838 :  it  ctuitains  Ale- 
mnnni^  raluable  notes  on  the  Historia  Arcana,  sn 
index,  and  a  text  revised  with  gi«at  can.  (Fabric 
BiNiUk.  Oraee.  vol  vii.  p.  553,  &c ;  Cave,  Hui. 
ZiL  voL  i.  p.  510  i  Hanckius,  Sor^  BymaL  ;  la 
Uothade  YnttyJwgammtaiO'luHMormuCrraiat 
in  the  Sth  vol.  of  hu  Ocmvw)  [  W.  P.] 

PROCRIS  {OpiKpit),  a  daughter  of  Erechthens 
in  Athens,  waa  married  to  Cephalus  (Apol)od.  iiL 
15.  I  2  I  eomp.  CsriiALUit}.  A  second  Procris 
«»■  »  danghter  of  Tbeipiia,  (.^pollod.  iL  7.  § 
8.)  [L.  S.] 

PROCRUSTES  (npoMfiorfffTv).  that  is,  ''the 
Stnteher,^  is  a  nmiune  of  the  fionoui  robber  Po- 
lyperaon  or  Damistes.  He  nsed  to  force  all  tbe 
stian^nt  that  foil  into  his  hands  into  a  bed  which 
was  either  too  small  or  too  larn,  and  in  which  he 
had  their  limbs  stretched  by  f£«e  until  they  died. 
He  was  slain  by  Theseus,  on  the  Cephissus  in 
Attica  ;  the  bed  of  Procrustes  is  mad  proverbially 
even  at  tbe  present  day.  (Plut.  Urn.  ll  ;  Fans, 
i.  38.  §  5 ;  Ov.  MH.  vii  438.)  [L.  S.] 

a  PROCULEIUS,  a  Roman  equea,  one  of  the 
friends  tS  Octavian,  was  sent  by  iba  latter,  after 
the  victory  at  Actiiun,  to  Antony  ud  Clei^atrL 


Antony  waa  just  eziuring  iriien  Pncoleiw  urived, 
having  pnviouily  told  Cleopatn  to  trust  Proca- 
Jeius  more  than  any  other  of  the  friends  of  Oei^ 
vian.  The  account  tS  his  interview  with  QcopfOrK 
ii  raloted  at  length  by  Plutarch,  who  calls  bins 
fntiem,  (Plat  A»L  77—79 ;  Dion  Case.  li.  11.) 
It  is  of  thie  Pneuleius  that  Honoe  ipeekB  (Cbras. 
iL  2) :  — 

**  Vlvet  flxtento  Pneuhiua  aevo, 
Notns  in  fiatres  aotmi  patemi:" — 

and  Porphyrio  ralates,  in  his  commentary  on  this 
passage,  that  Proculeiui  divided  his  property  with 
his  brothers  Caqtio  (not  Sdpio  as  in  soom  edi- 
tions) and  Murena,  who  had  lost  thw  pnperty  in 
the  civil  wars.  It  is  also  stated  by  Dion  Caseins 
(liv.  3),  that  Proculeius  was  a  bnther  of  the  Mu- 
rena, who  was  condemned,  in  a.  o.  22,  on  account 
of  his  csDspiring  against  Augustus.  The  nature 
of  this  lelationahip  is,  however,  not  clear.  The 
full  name  of  this  Murena  was  A.  Tereutius  Varro 
Murena,  and  Drumann  conjectures  that  be  was 
tbe  son  of  L.  Lidnius  Munna,  who  was  oonaul 
B.  c  62,  and  that  he  was  adopted  by  A.  Terentius 
Vatro.  The  same  writer  fordier  coojsctaree  that 
Procnlaiiu  ma  the  boo  of  C.  Lidnine  Huiena,  the 
brother  of  the  cnuul  of  ■.  o.  63,  and  that  he  waa 
adopted  by  some  .one  of  tiie  naae  of  PioenlriH. 
In  that  case  Proculeius  would  have  bean  the  eosun 
of  Murena.  We  know  that  it  was  eommon  among 
the  Romans  to  coll  cousins  by  the  name  of  brothers 
(/rater  patnaUa  and /raitr).  (Drumann,  GnaUdUs 
Ibm»t  vol.  IT.  pfh  19S,  194.) 

The  great  intuaaey  of  ProraleinB  with  Augostw 
is  attested  by  many  writers.  (Dion  Cass.  JLei; 
Tac  Atm.  iv.  40 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  viL  45.  s.  4^ 
xxxvL  25.  s.  59.)  Dion  Cassius  (J,  &)  speaks  of 
bim  and  Maecenas  as  the  principal  friends  of  tbe 
emperor,  and  they  both  interceded,  but  to  no  poi^ 
pose,  for  tiie  lifo  of  dieir  rdation,  MonnL  We 
also  learn  from  Tadtns  (L  a),  th^  he  was  one  of 
the  Romans  to  whom  Augustus  had  thought  of 
giving  his  daughter  JuUa  in  marriage.  Prooileius 
put  an  end  to  his  ovna  life  by  taking  gypeam,  whea 
■uSeriug  from  a  disease  in  the  (Plin. 
H.N.xxxyi.26.  s.  59.1 

The  following  coin,  which  has  C.  Puocclui  L.  f. 
on  the  reverse,  may  have  bean  struck  by  tbe  abov^ 
mentioned  Proculeius.  It  is  lucertain  to  whom 
the  head  on  the  obverse  refers ;  on  the  reverie  wa 
see  a  b^amit.  (Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  289.) 


COIN  OP  C.  CaOCtTLKlUB, 

PR(yCULU8,  a  Roman  cognomen,  was  ori- 
ginally a  piaenomen,  like  Poitumua  and  Agrippa. 
The  Roman  grammarians  connected  it  with  pnad, 
and  explain  it  in  two  difTennt  ways,  as  meaning 
either  a  sereon  bom  when  his  fathw  was  at  a 
distance  nem  his  native  country,  or  a  pecioa  bstn 
of  parents  advanced  in  age.  (PauL  Dioc  ex  Fest. 
p.  225,  ed.  Muller.) 

PRO'CULUS,  tile  wealthy  descendant  ofamce 
of  tMiez  chiefs,  was  it  native  of  .ilhii>'"  *  
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'in  Idgniih  Hivn^  entered  upon  tlwcucetofs 
Mtldier,  he  Mmd  with  great  diiUnatiui  in  tfaa 
Rman  l^oin,  ind  frequently  the  oammaad 
•f  a  tribiuie.  la  tbe  year  a,  d,  280,  he  vu  pep- 
raaded  by  a  bold  amtutioiu  wife  to  place  himMlf  at 
the  head  of  the  ducontented  inhabitants  of  Lyona, 
and  to  AMome  the  pnrpls.  During  the  brief  period 
•f  his  sway,  he  achieved  a  victory  over  the  Al^ 
nMani  ;  hot  haling  been  attacked  and  loatai 
Aebost  he  aooght  lefiue  among  the  Fkanka,  1^ 
whcmi  he  was  deliTered  up  to  death.  (VopiK. 
rUa  JtoemU  in  Ser^  HnL  Ai^.)      [W.  R.] 

PROCULUS,  the  jnriiL  The  &ct  that  Procnlns 
gt^t  hb  name  to  the  tehod  or  sect  (ProcoHani  or 
Pnculeiani,  as  the  name  »  also  written),  which 
■was  opposed  to  that  of  the  SabfaiiBiii,  show*  that 
Iw  was  a  jnrist  of  note.  He  was  a  eoacempo- 
iai7  of  Nerra  the  son  [Nbrta].  Procnlns  is 
often  cited,  and  then  are  37  extracts  from  him  in 
the  Digest  from  bis  eight  books  of  Epitolae.  He 
is  the  seeoiid  juist  in  order  of  time  who  is  ex- 
cerpted in  the  Digest  Labeo  is  the  first.  Ac- 
oofding  to  the  Florentine  Itidex,  he  wrote  ei^t 
books  of  Epistohw  ;  bat  he  wrote  at  lout  eleven 
twoks.  (Dig,  18.  tiL  1.  s.  69.)  He  ^ipean  also  to 
Jtave  written  notes  on  Labeo. 

It  is  infemd  that  Procaine  was  named  SempiD- 
nios  Pneoln,  from  the  case  pnt  in  the  Digeet  (Sl.  m. 
47)  ;  bat  in  Uiat  passage  Sempronios  Pncolnaadu 
the  opinion  of  his  gfandson  (nnos),  whose  naaie, 
as  the  answtf  shows,  was  Pncttlns.  If  he  was  a 
daughter*!  son,  his  name  would  not  neeeiMtrily  be 
Setnpivnini.  Procolus  u  called  "  non  leris  juris 
Burtor"  \fj  the  Diri  Fiatres  (Dig.  S7.  tit  14. 
■■  17.)  Some  writen  nppose  that  Pncdlu  ii  the 
IdciniCM  Pnodns,  wbc  was  ^raefeetna  Pnetorio 
under  Odio.  (Taint  Mid.  i.  46.  82,  iL  89,  Ac) 
iMipridin*  (if  be.  Snermt,  68)  nuikes  Procnlns  one 
of  the  conuliarii  of  Alexander  SoTenie ;  but  that  is 
not  the  only  mistake  which  Lampridios  coninits 
in  that  passage.  (Zinunem,  OacUeile  de§  Ram. 
FHpaineiti.)  [O.  L.] 

PROVULUS, »  phyudan.  [pROCLua] 

PROCULUS,  ACERRiTNlUS.  [Acerro- 
mm.] 

PRO'CULVS,  C.  ARTCKRIUS,  a  Roman 
grammarian,  who  emneoosly  gave  tbe  name  of 
Jigurae  to  frofM.  (QointiL  ix.  1,  init)  This  writer 
is  fieqaently  qoMed  Festns,  nnder  the  simple 
aaato  of  ArtMin.  (Featna,  ppi  325,  SfiS;  S64,  ed. 
Miiller.) 

PROt^ULUa,  BA'RBIUS,  one  of  the  st^diera 
whom  Otho  employed  to  oormpt  the  fidelity  of 
Oalba's  tnwpe,  when  be  was  aspiring  to  the  em- 
pire. (Tae.  Hid.  L  25 ;  Plat  G<ab.  24.) 

PROt^ULUB.  CBRVA'RIUS,  was  privy  to 
the  «cns|Hniqr  of  Piso  against  Nero,  but,  in  con- 
sequence of  his  tuning  infocmer  and  aeeosing 
Feoins  Rnfos,  he  obtainM  his  pardon.  (Tab  Am. 
XV.  60,  66,  71.) 

PRCCULUS,  CBOTIUS.  [CwriDS,  No.  4.] 

PROCULUS.  COCCEIUS.  one  of  the  tpeat- 
latom  (see  Diet.  t^AfA.  p.  508,  b.,  2d  ed.)  of  the 
emperor  Oalba.    (Tac.  Hid.  i.  24.) 

PHO'CULUS.  FLA'VIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes  in 
the  reign  the  enpcntr  Cbudina  (Rin.  H,  N. 
xxxiii.  2,  n  8.) 

PHO'CULUS,  JUtlDS.  1.  Is  related  in  tbe 
legend  of  Romulas  to  have  infimned  the  iorrowii^ 
fUman  peorie,  aftw  Ae  sliai^  departata  irf  theu 
Uog  from  Um  worid,  that  Romnlns  had  de— nded 
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from  heaven  and  appeared  to  him,  biddiiig  him  tell 
the  people  to  honour  hfan  in  fntnia  as  a  fid  andec 
the  name  of  Qnirinns.  (Livw  i,  16  ;  Ov,  Fkal.  n. 
499,  &c. ;  Flor.  k  1  ;  Laetaat  L  15  ;  Dion  Gva 
Ivi.  46.) 

2.  A  IHend  of  MartiaL   (Mart.  L  71.) 

S.  Slain  by  ConBodna  in  Ana.  (Lamprid. 
Ommad.  7.) 

PROCULUS,  LICI'NIUS.  was  one  of  Otho^ 
friends,  sad  was  advuiced  fay  him  to  the  dignity 
of  piaefeet  Of  the  praetorian  cohorts.  Otho  jmced 
more  confidence  in  him  than  in  any  of  bb  other 
generals,  and  be  nudntuned  hti  inflneoce  with  tbe 
emperor  by  calumniating  those  who  had  more  virtue 
than  himself  Hu  want  of  experience  in  war  and 
his  evil  comuak  hastmed  Otbo'k  fidL  He  asr^ed 
with  bis  Hfe  after  tbe  debat  at  BedriaenB,  nd 
obtained  bis  pardon  from  Vitelline  by  pkadiag 
that  be  bad  purpoeely  betrayed  his  master.  (1^ 
Hid.  i.  46,  82,  87,  ii.  S3.  39,  44.  60.) 

PHO'CULUS,  C.  PLAU'TIUS.  eonnl  b.c. 
358,  with  C.  Fabins  Ambnstns,  carried  on  war 
with  the  Hemic!,  whom  he  conquered,  and  obtained 
in  consequence  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  Two 
years  aft^wardt,  a.  c.  356,  he  was  named  magiiler 
eqnitnm  by  the  dictator  C  Marcins  Rutilus.  Ru- 
tilns  was  the  fiist  plebeiao  dictator,  and  Proanlus 
Aa  first  {debeiu  mugister  eqaitosL  (Idv.  vli.  12, 
15,  17.) 

PRCCULUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS.  l.Asentor, 
who  was  torn  to  pieces  by  the  senators  fa  the 
senate-house,  because  Protogenes,  the  initmmmt 
of  Caligula's  cruelties,  exclaimed,  as  Procolus  was 
going  to  sakite  him,  "  Do  yon,  who  bate  the  empsrnr 
so  mnch,  venture  to  laluteme?**  (Dion  Cass.  Hx. 
26 ;  taatf.  Suet  OaL  28.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Scribonius  Rufiu.  These 
brothers  were  distinguished  by  their  wealth  and 
their  friendship  for  one  another,  and  had  governed 
tbe  two  Getnanies  at  the  same  time.  Having  been 
summoned  by  Nero  to  Greece  they  were  aecwed 
on  their  arrinl,  and,  as  no  opportnnitjrwas  afforded 
them  of  dealing  themselTee  of  the  charges  brought 
against  them,  they  put  an  end  to  their  own  lives 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  17).  It  is  of  these  two  botheta, 
Saibonins  Procnlns  and  Scribonius  Rnfos,  that 
Ttuitus  speaks,  calling  them  simply  "Scribonii 
fratres.**  We  team  from  him  that  Pactius  Afriea- 
nns  was  su|quaed  to  have  denounced  them  to  Neio 
(TaG.^«)i.xitL48,A(tf.ir.41).  Theae  braOMia 
were  probably  the  sons  of  the  |»voeding  ScriboniMe 
Procttlus.    (See  Reiroarus,  ad  Diem  Chm.  Le.) 

PRO'CULUS,  TITIUS,  put  to  dwtb  in  a.  n. 
48,beeause  ho  held  been  privy  to  the  adnlteriea  of 
Silhu  and  Hessalinn.    (Tac.  Anm.  id.  85.) 

PRO'CULUS,  VB'CTIUS,  the  step-bther  (ni- 
triott)  of  the  wife  of  the  younger  Pliny  (Plin. 
ix.  13.  §  13).    Pliny  addresses  one  d  his  leltera 
(ill.  15)  to  a  certain  Procuhia,  who  may  peih^  ba 
the  same  person  as  this  Vectius  Proeulns. 

PROCULUS,  VOLU'SIUS,  bad  been  one  e( 
the  instruments  employed  by  Nero  In  the  murder 
of  his  mother,  and  was  a  commander  of  one  of  the 
ship*  in  the  fleet  off  the  Campaaian  coast,  when  the 
couipiracy  of  P!ao  sgunst  Nero  was  fbnned.  From 
a  woman  of  the  name  of  Epicharis,  he  obt^ned 
BOflM  infinnatioa  respecting  the  plot,  which  be 
stiaightw^  cowimankated  to  Netu.  (Tm.  A»th 
n.  51,  57.) 

VBtyDlCUS  COftSiKBi),  wii  a  nattn  of  lidls 
in  the  ishnd  of  Ceot,  the  Urthi^  cf  ffimoitfdai 
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iVkiL  Pntag.  p.  316,  d. ;  Snid.  s.  v.),  whom  be  n 
denibed  aa  luiTug  imiMed  (Plat  ProL  pp.  339, 
340,  341,  b.^  and  with  whom  be  wu  witb- 
jhX  dotibt  acquainted,  u  the  poet  did  uot  die  till 
the  79th,  or  the  beginning  of  the  80th  Olympiad. 
Fndknt  ctme  freqiieatlj  to  Athens  for  the  pai^ 
.poet  vi  tmnwrting  bniuHie  on  behalf  of  ht«  lutire 
city,  and  ereo  attracted  admirBtion  in  the  aenate 
«•  an  ontor  (PlaL  Hipp,  Maj.  p.  282,  comp. 
PhikN.  VU.  Berk,  1 13),  alUNagk  hia  roioe  wai 
deep  and  wt  to  &U  (Hm.  Protaa.  ^  81S,  a.; 
Phuoit.  L  c^.  Plntarek  deacribei  him  aa  slender 
and  weak  (Plut,  m  tad  gar.  Anp.  &  15) ;  and 
Plato  alao  allndea  to  bii  weaklineaa,  and  a  degree 
of  efiaminaey  wbieb  lesolted  Utere&om  {tnL 
p.  Slfi,  d.).  Philoatntot  ia  the  fint  who  taxes 
wm  with  Inxary  and  BTiriee  {L  comp,  Welekar, 
JEUaf  Sdai^im,  iL  p.  £13,  In  the  Anto- 

goraa  of  Puo,  which  pointa  to  tse  87th  Olympiad 
(any  more  exact  detennfawtioa  U  disputable)  as 
the  time  at  which  the  dialogue  is  sui^XMd  to  take 
place,  Prodicna  ii  mentioned  as  having  prerionsly 
wrived  in  Athens.  He  had  been  btxnight  forwaid 
in  a  plnr  of  Eqwlia,  and  in  the  Qemit  and  the 
/Mndf  «f  Aiisto^anea  (L  SfiO)*  wbieh  bdong  te 
OL  89  and  OL  81,  and  canw  fieqvMitly  to  Athens 
on  pablio  btuinesa.  (Plat.  Hipp,  iVa;'.  p.  282.) 
Still  bter,  when  Isocntes  (bom  01.  8&  1)  is  men- 
tioned as  his  disciple  (see  Welcker,  Fmdikot  eon 
Aiaoe,  Vorg'dKger  <k$  Soonin.  pnUished  first  in  the 
AMMMka  Miaum  <kr  PMoiogii,  Ton  Welcker 
and  Niike,  L  1— S9,  jSS— £45,  afterwatda  in 
F.  G.  Wdcker's  JITsMe  ii.  p.  392— £41), 

and  in  the  year  of  the  death  of  Socrates,  Prodicus 
was  still  tiTing.  (Plat  AjxL  p.  19.  c)  The  dates 
of  his  birth  and  death  cannot  be  detennined.  The 
atatement  of  Soidas  {».  v.,  comp.  Schol.  on  PUL  de 
Af^  X.  p.  600.  c^),  that  he  was  condemned  to  the 
kealodt  cup  ai  a  cornipter  of  the  yonth  in  Athens, 
MHwds  very  isspicious  (comp.  Welcker,  p.  £83). 
Aooording  to  the  statement  of  Philostntus  (p.  463, 
496,  Id.  Oleariua),  on  which  little  ntoia  re- 
buiee  can  bt  placed,  be  ddivarad  hit  laetue  on 
virtue  and  vice  in  Tbebaa  and  ^arta  alsoi  Tbe 
Apotogg  eS  Plato  unites  Mm  with  Gorgias  and 
Hippias  in  the  statement,  that  into  whatever  city 
tb^  might  oMne,  they  were  competent  to  instruct 
the  youth.  Lucian  (  Vit.  Htrod.  &  3)  mentions 
hna  among  thoae  who  had  held  lectums  at  Olym- 
In  ua  dialognaa  of  Plnlo  Jtf  ia  mentioned  or 
tndnced,  not  mdeed  without  irony,  though,  as 
compared  with  the  other  sophists,  with  a  certain 
degree  of  esteem.  {H^.  Maj.  p.  282,  TheaH. 
p.  ]&1,  K,  Pkaada,  60,  Pntag.  p.  S41,  Char- 
mid,  p.  163.  d^  Jt/mo,  p.  96,  {Mttyi.  p.  384.  b., 
Sjfmp.  p.  177,  Stilgid.  p.90£.)  Aristophanes  in 
the  CbMdb  (L  S60)  deak  more  indnlKnitly  with 
him  than  with  Socralas ;  and  the  Xeno^mntie 
Sooataa,  for  the  porpoae  of  eombaUng  the  volnp- 
taeosneea  of  Aristippns,  borrows  from  the  book  of 
the  wise  Prodicna  [Tlp6S,  6  ^ro^t)  the  story  of 
the  choice  of  Hercules  {Afemor.  iL  1.  §  21,  &c). 
This  eepara^on  of  Prodicus  from  the  other  so- 
phists baa  ban  pointed  ont  by  Weldier  in  the 
al»i>f»^aoted  trea^  (p.  400,  iu.).  Like  Prota- 
goras and  otheiB,  Pfadicaa  delivered  lectures  in 
return  for  the  payment  of  contributions  (^iS«i- 
nvreu  —  Xeo.  Mem,  ii.  1.  S  comp.  Philostr.  p. 
482;  Diog.  Laeft  iz.  50;  i^fCorro— ri^if.  Plat 
/■rat  81^  b.)«f  from  half  adiachma  to  50  dnch- 
*aBB,yioUbIjraecoiding  at  the  henien  limited  tfaon- 


seWes  to  a  single  botoiw,  or  entered  into  M 
Bgreement  for  a  more  conl)dete  course  (^jRodk  6t 
On^  p.  384,  b.;  Arist.  lOeL  iii.  14.  $  9;  Said. 

V. ;  eomp.  Weldter,  p.  414).  Prodicus  is  aaid 
to  hxn  aaiaased  a  groat  aooont  of  money  (/Tqi^ 
Mi^  p.  283,  d. ;  Xen.  S^rmp.  iv.  62,  l  5 ;  «n  the 
pmctica  of  P^^S  mstiaclion  and  lectures, 
comp.  again  Welcksr,  Lap.  412,  Ac).  The 
aasertitm  that  he  honted  afker  ridi  young  men,  ia 
only  found  in  Pbiloetntiis  (p.  496).  As  Pndicoa 
and'others  maintained  irith  regard  to  theauelvea, 
that  they  stood  equally  on  the  confines  of  phi]i>. 
aophy  and  politics  {EnO^i.  p.  30£,  so  I^to 
repreomita  his  inatmetions  as  ctdefly  ethiad  (A/mo, 
pw  96,  d. ;  oorap.  ds  Ap.  x.  pi  600,  e.),  and  givea 
the  prefbmMO  to  bia  diatinetion  ef  Ideaa,  as  of 
those  irf  eoarage,  laahnesa,  boldoeas,  over  rimilar 
attempts  of  other  sophists  {Lack.  p.  197,  c). 
What  pertuned  to  this  pmnt  was  probably  only 
eoDtained  in  individual  show^orations  ( Diog,  Lafirt* 
Philost.  IL  ec),  which  he  uanally  deelined.  (Phitost. 
p.  482.)  Thoo^  lutown  to  OUIimaehui,  they  do 
not  amMSZ  to  have  been  nnoh  longer  preaened. 
(WelckM,  p.  46£,-&e.)  In  contnut  with  Gefgiaa 
and  others,  who  boasted  of  pweassing  dte  art  of 
making  the  small  appear  gient,  the  great  amall, 
and  of  expntaating  in  long  or  short  speedieo,  Pro> 
dicus  required  that  the  speech  should  be  neither 
loog  nor  short,  but  of  the  proper  measun  (Plat, 
Pkied.  p,  267,  a. ;  comp.  Ocrg.  p.  449,  a.,  Proi. 
p.8S4,e.,  S35,b.,SS8,d.t  Ariat  Akt  iiL  17), 
and  it  is  only  aa  asaodated  with  otbtf  aophista 
that  he  is  charged  with  endeavouring  to  make  the 
weaker  cause  strong  by  means  of  his  rhetoric. 
(Cic  Bmt,  c  8.)  He  paid  especifU  attention  to 
the  correct  use  criT  words  (PlaL  Etidqfii.  p,  1^7,  e., 
CixOyt.  p.  384,  b,,  compL  G^en.  in  If^ipoer,  </e 
ArHevi.  it,  p.  461.  1 ),  and  the  distinction  of  ex- 
pressions  lehrted  in  sense  (Laeh.  p.  197,  d..  Fret. 
p.  340,  a.,  341,  a.,  Oarmid.  f.  163,  d.,  JWmo, 
pi  75,  c,  comp.  Themiet.  OrtU.  iv.  p.  1 1 3).  Aa 
discii^es  <^  Pndicus  in  ormtory,  we  find  mentioned 
the  orators  Thmnnenea  (Aasdun.  sr  Atkm.  r, 
p.230,b.t  SchoLadJrUvA.JVM.pk360).and 
Isocmtes  (IMonys.  HaL  laoer.  1 ;  Phot.  eo.i.  260; 
comp.  Welcker,  p.  463,  &c).  Thucydides  is  said 
to  have  apfffopriated  from  him  his  aoonraey  in 
the  use  of  words  (MaicelL  Vit  Time.  p.  xiii, 
Bekk. ;  comp.  SchoL  ap.  Heasterhos.  ^naet  ia 
lMeiam.y  App.  S ;  Ifnsin.  Tjr.  Dmmrt.  vii.  p.  73, 
Davis.) 

The  speech  on  the  choioe  of  Hercules  (PhiloaL 
p.  496 ;  Xentqihtm,  Mem.  ii.  I.  1 21,  only  qootei 
the  a^Yfpamui  wtpl  reS  'HpuKXimis)  was  entitled 
'AfNu.  (Suid.  j:  e.  ^Ofm  and  Hpa. ;  SchoL  ad 
Aritlopk.  Nwb.  L  300.  Remecting  the  difierent 
expkuiatiDna  of  this  titla,  lee  wdeker,  p.  466,  &&, 
wHo  le&ia  it  to  the  yentUU  Uoom  HereuleB.) 
To  Hercules,  aa  he  vaa  on  the  point,  at  hia  entrance 
on  the  age  of  youth,  of  decidiiw  for  one  of  the  two 
paths  of  life,  ^t  of  viitne  and  that  of  vice,  there 
appeu  two  women,  the  one  of  dignified  beauty, 
adorned  with  purity,  modeaty,  and  discretion,  the 
other  of  a  volnptuoos  form,  and  meretridoos  look 
and  dress.  The  latter  proBiaea  to  lead  him  by 
the  sb(Htest  road,  without  any  toil,  to  the  enjoy- 
ment  of  every  pleasure.  The  other,  while  she 
reminds  him  of  his  progenitors  and  his  sable  na- 
ture, does  not  conceal  from  him  that  Uie  gods 
have  not  granted  what  ia  really  bcnuti&it  and  good 
apart  from  trouble  and  careful  itnviDg.  Tha 
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former  Mdcs  to  deter  him  from  the  path  of  rirtue 
"by  BTging  the  diAcnlty  of  it ;  the  latter  alia  at> 
temtion  to  the  lUuuUiuml  character  of  cBjoTment 
which  aotidpatea  the  need  of  it,  its  want  of  the 
highest  joy,  that  ariiing  from  noble  deedi,  and  the 
coniequeiicea  of  a  life  of  vohiptamaneM,  and  how 
A»  herself,  honoured  by  godt  and  men,  leadi  to 
aU  noble  works,  and  to  true  weU-being  in  all  cii^ 
cmutancea  of  life.  Heivales  deddei  for  Tirtoe. 
Th»  ontlim  in  Xenmbon  pnbaUy  nptMcnts,  fai 
a  my  sUmrlated  mm,  asd  wiu  the  uniaiion 
of  all  collueni  refcrenees,  the  leading  ideas  of 
the  original,  of  which  no  fragments  remain  (eomp. 
Welelwr,  p.  469,  who  also  shows  that  the 
amplifications  in  Dio  Chysostomua  and  Themistias 
bewng  to  these  tbetoiieiani,  and  are  not  derived 
bm  the  Hom  of  nodiens,  p.  488,  &c  Re- 
meeting  the  muneroos  faDltaUons  of  this  nanative 
in  poets,  pblosophen,  rhetoricians,  and  in  worlcg 
of  art,  see,  in  like  manner,  Welcker,  pi  467,  &c). 
In  another  speech,  which  treated  of  riches,  and 
(he  aubstance  of  which  i*  reprodnced  in  the  dia^ 
logna  EryxioM,  Prodicas  had  ondartakcn  to  show 
tut  tils  valae  of  extenial  goods  di^endi  nm^y 
won  dw  naa  which  ia  mule  of  then,  and 
virtue  nnst  be  learnt.  (Welcker  endeavours  to 
point  out  the  coincidonce  of  the  fwmer  doctrine 
with  that  of  Socrates  and  Antisthenea,  p.  493, 
Ac)  Similar  sentiments  were  expressed  in  Pro- 
dints^  Prade  ofAgria^n  (Themist.  OraL  30, 
PL  349 ;  eomp.  Welcker,  p.  496,  &c).  His  views 
reipecting  the  worthlessneu  v/t  earthly  life  in 
dimcnt  ages  and  callings,  and  how  we  mnst  long 
after  freedom  from  connection  with  die  body  in 
the  heavenly  and  e«gnate  aether,  are  found 
■anted  in  tM  diakwue  if  nodlw,  from  a  lectaco  Itjr 
Pfodinta;  as  also  ms  doctrine  that  death  is  not  to 
be  feared,  as  it  af&ct*  neither  the  living  nor  the 
departed  (eomp.  Stoh.  &mi.  XX.  35>  Whether  the 
a[^ended  arguments  (or  immortality  are  borrowed 
bom  him,  as  Welcker  (p.  500)  endeavours  to  ^ow, 
la  donbtiy.  The  gods  he  regarded  as  peisoiuficft- 
tMna  vi  the  son,  moon,  livwa,  fonntaina,  and  what- 
ever daa  contributes  to  Ao  comfort  of  our  life 
(SexL  Emp.  adv.  Malk.  i.  52  j  Cic  (fa  Nat.  Dear. 
L  42X  and  he  u  therefbte,  though  hudly,  charged 
with  atheism  (ib.  55).  [Ch.  A.  B.) 

PR0DCKRU3,  one  of  the  Btatnaries  mentioned 
by  Pliny  as  of  some  celebrity,  but  not  distinguished 
Iff  any  of  their  worici.  (H.  If.  xxnv.  8.  i.  19.  S 
26.)  [P.S.] 

PROETUS  (npwnt).  1.  A  son  of  Ahas  and 
Ocaleia,  and  a  twin-bnther  of  Acritins.  In  the 
dieputa  between  the  two  brothers  for  the  king- 
dom of  Argos,  ProetoB  was  defeated  and  expelled 
(Pans.  ii.  25.  S  6),  The  cause  of  this  quarrel 
is  traced  by  some  to  the  conduct  of  Proetus 
towards  DaiwS,  the  daughter  of  Acrinos  (Apollod, 
iL  4.  S  IX  u>d  Ovid  {Met.  v.  2S8)  represents 
Acrinus  as  expelled  by  Proetas,  and  Perseus,  the 
grandaoa  of  Aciidua,  avenge*  his  grand&ther  by 
changing  Pmetas  Into  a  hmA  of  atom,  Inr  meana 
of  the  head  of  Mednaa,  Bat  aeeording  to  tb» 
mon  tradition,  Proetas,  when  expelled  from  Argoa, 
fled  to  Jobates  or  Amphianax  in  Lyda,  and  mar- 
ried hi*  dMighter  Antein  or  Stheneboea  (Horn.  11. 
vL  160 ;  Eustath.  ad  Htm.  p.  630,  &c  ;  eomp. 
Serv.  ad  Virjff,  Edeg.  vi.  46).  Johetes,  thereupon, 
iMtomd  roetaa  to  his  khiriom  by  anned  fbrce. 
Tfayndi  was  takan  and  fbrbfied  by  the  Gydope* 
(B^oifn^Onit  953i  Paoi.  iL  IS.  S  <). 


and  Acrisina  tlien  shared  hie  kingdom  with  hi* 
brother,  surrendering  to  him  Tiryntb,  L  &  the 
Hemeum,  Midea  and  the  eoait  of  Aigolis  ( Pans.  ti. 
16.  §  2).  By  hii  wife  Proetus  became  the  &ther 
of  three  daughters,  Lyiippe,  Iphinols  and  Iphia- 
nasaa  (Servius,  I.  c,  calls  the  two  last  Hipponotiand 
Cyrianasaa,  and  Aelian,  V.  H.  ili.  42,  menriona 
only  two  daughters,  Elege  and  Celaene).  When 
these  daughters  arrived  at  tbeageof  BiataritT,they 
wete  stricken  with  madne**,  the  eanae  of  which  ia 
diSbrently  stated  by  dithrent  anther*  ;  some  say 
that  it  was  a  ponistuDent  inBicted  upon  them  by 
Dionysus,  because  they  had  despiied  his  worsUp 
(Apollod.  Lc;  Diod.  iv.  68),  and  according  to 
others,  by  Hera,  because  they  presumed  to  conuder 
themselves  more  handsome  than  the  goddess,  or 
because  they  hod  stolen  some  of  tho  goM  of  her 
statue  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  Bel  vi.  48).  In  this  state 
of  madness  the^  wandered  throng  Peloponnesus. 
Melampus  promised  to  cure  them,  if  Proetus  would 
give  him  one  third  of  his  kingdom.  As  Proetus  ra- 
(iued  to  accept  the*e  terms,  the  madness  of  hia 
daughters  not  ool^  inereaied,  bat  was  cmnmnnicated 
to  the  other  Aigive  women  also,  so  that  they  mur- 
dered their  own  diildnn  and  ran  abont  in  a  aiaie 
of  finmy.  Proetus  then  deehued  himself  willing  to 
listen  to  the  ^posal  of  Melampus  ;  but  the  latter 
now  also  demanded  fer  his  brother  Bias  an  equal 
share  of  the  kingd<»n  of  Argos.  Proetas  consented 
(Herod,  ix.  34  ;  SchoL  ad  Pi»d.  Nem.  ix.  30),  and 
Melampn*  having  chosen  the  most  robust  among  the 
young  men,  gave  chase  to  the  mad  women,  amid 
Bhouting  and  dancing,  and  drove  them  as  ftr  as 
Sicyon.  During  this  pursuit,  IphinoS,  one  of  the 
daughters  of  Proetas,  died,  but  the  two  other*  were 
cured  by  Bfelampua  by  mean*  of  pgrifteations,  and 
were  tnien  married  to  Hehunpo*  and  Bias.  Thero 
was  a  tradition  that  Proetus  had  founded  a  sanc- 
tuary of  Hera,  between  Sicyon  and  Titano,  and  one 
of  Apollo  at  Sicyon  (Pans.  iL  7.  S7,  IS-  |  I). 
The  place  where  the  cure  was  effiscted  upon  his 
daughter*  is  not  the  same  in  all  tiaditions,  some 
nentioiung  the  well  Anigro*  (Strak  viiL  p^  346), 
other*  the  well  Cleitor  in  Arcadia  (Ov.  MM.  xr. 
S25),  or  Lnai  in  ArauBa  (Pan*,  viii.  18.  S  8).  Son* 
even  state  that  the  Proetides  wen  cured  by  Asd*' 
pins.    (Pind.  Pytk.  iii.  96.) 

Bendes  these  daughters,  Proetus  had  a  son, 
Megapenthes  (Apollod.  iL  2.  §  2  ;  eomp.  Mbga- 
PKNTHia).  ^Vken  fiellercphontes  came  to  Pnetus 
to  be  pntiSed  of  a  murder  which  he  had  eommitted, 
the  wife  of  Proetus  fell  in  love  with  him,  and  in- 
vited him  to  come  to  her ;  hut,  as  Bellerophontes 
refused  to  comply  with  her  deain,  she  charged  him 
before  Proetas  with  having  made  improper  pro- 
pouli  to  her.  Proetus  then  tent  BellerophDntes 
to  Johates  in  Lycia,  with  a  letter  in  which  Jobates 
was  desired  to  marder  Bellerophontec  (Honr.  IL  vi. 
157,  &c.  ;  Apollod.  iL  3L  §  1  ;  l^ts.  ad  17  ; 
eomp.  HiPPONOtis.) 

2.  A  son  of  Thersander  and  Esther  of  Maera, 
(I^  X.  80. ;  Schol.  adOLji.  835.)  [L.&} 

PROMACHORMA  (np«vi«x«((^),  L-e.  "tho 
protectrest  of  the  hay,"  was  a  anmame  of  Athena, 
under  which  ahe  had  a  sanctuary  on  mount  Bn- 
porthmo*  near  Hermione.  (Paua.iL 34. §9.)  [L.S.] 

PROTtfACHUS  (npiuMxof).  1.  One  of  tho 
Epigoni,  was  a  aon  of  Parthenopaeti*.  (Ap«dlod. 
a7.§S;Pkna.x.l0.S4.) 

3.  AsunofAoaDOfWaakilledhyPdia*.  (Aptt- 
lod.  L  9. 8  7 }  eomp.  PiLua) 
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3.  A  son  of  Alegenor,  s  Boeotian,  Tought  in  tlie 
Trojan  war.    (Horn.  IL  ziv.  475.) 

4,  A  ton  of  Heraclet  and  bro^r  Eebephron. 
(Paiu.  riiL  42.  S  3  ;  comp.  Ecbsphhon.) 

A.  Thfl  same  Pnnnadtns,  that  is,  **  the  champion,'' 
■lu  ooenn  at  a  Boiname  of  Heraclea  at  ThebM 
(Pana.  iz.  U.  g  2^  andof  Hennetat  Tanagra  (ix. 
22.  S  2).  [L.S.] 

PROMATHIDES  (TVoftaSOqtX  of  Haradeia, 
wrote  %  work  oititied  'H/tiofitMf  whkh  treated  of 
nrtbolo^icBl  subjecU  (Athen.  Til  p.  296,  b.).  Be- 
tide* thia  work,  which  moat  hare  been  in  poetry, 
Pranathide*  also  wrote  other  works  in  pn»e, 
among  whieh  wsa  one  on  the  historj  of  hii  natire 
town.  Athenaena  qnotes  his  account  of  the  cup  of 
Nestor  (Athen.  xl  p.  489,  b. ;  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Mod.  i.  1126,  ii.  815,847, 913,  931  ;  Steph.  By%. 
«.  ffi,  FiiAXai).  Promathidea  ia  placed  by  Pasaow  a 
little  before  the  time  of  Angnitoa.  (Voaaius,  de 
Hill.  Grate,  p.  492,  ed.  Weatermann.) 

PROMETHEUS  (IIpoiai$*6i\  ia  aometimea 
called  a  Titu,  though  in  leality  be  did  ngt  bdong 
ts  the  TitiiM,  bnt  waa  onlj  a  aon  of  the  Titan 
lapetna  (whence  he  is  dengnated  by  the  patronymic 
lawtrioftSnt,  He*-  7%eag.  528  ;  Apollon  Rhod. 
iii.  1087),  by  Clymene,  so  that  he  waa  a  brother 
of  Atlas,  Menoetiua,  and  Epimetheus  (Hea.  7%eag. 
507).  His  name  aignifiea  "  fbretbmi^t,"  at  that 
of  hia  brother  EpimmiaM  denotes  '^i^Rerthonght." 
Othera  call  Promethena  a  aon  of  lliemia  (Aeachyl. 
Prom,  18),  or  of  Uranna  and  Clymene,  or  of  the 
Titan  Eurymedon  and  Hera  (Potter,  Comment,  ad 
Lyc  Cum.  1283  ;  Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  987).  By 
I^darm.  Heuone,  or  Axiothea,  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
been  the  fatbo'  of  Deucalion  (Aeach.  Prom.  560  ; 
Tieta.  ad  Zw.  1283 ;  SchoL  ad  ApoOom.  iOod.  ii. 
1089),  by  Pynlia  or  Clymena  h«  begot  Hellen 
(and  according  to  aome  abo  Dencalion  ;  SchoL  ad  , 
Jjiolton.  I.  a;  Schol.  ad  Pind,  <H.  ix.  68^  and  by 
Celacno  he  waa  the  father  of  Lyena  and  Chimareua 
(Tiets.  od.  i>c.  132,  219),  while  Herodotna  (ir. 
45)  calls  hit  wife  Asia.  Tb*  following  it  an  out- 
line of  the  legends  related  of  him  by  the  ancienta. 
Once  in  the  reign  of  Zens,  when  goda  and  men 
-wen  diapoting  with  one  another  at  Mecone  (after- 
wnrds  £^on,  SchoL  ad  Find.  Nem.  ix.  123), 
Prometheiu,  with  a  view  to  deceive  Zent  and  rival 
hfas  in  prudence,  cat  up  a  boll  and  divided  it  into 
two  parte :  he  wrapped  up  the  beat  parte  and  the 
iatettinea  in  the  akin,  and  at  Uie  top  oe  placed  the 
Btomach,  which  ii  one  of  the  worat  parta,  while  the 
aeoond  heap  conaiated  of  the  hones  covered  with 
fat.  When  Zeus  pointed  out  to  him  how  badly  he 
bad  made  the  division,  PiometheiiB  deured  him  to 
choose,  but  Zeoa,  hi  hit  angers  and  teeing  through 
the  atntagem  of  Prometheua,  choie  the  heap  of 
bonea  covered  with  the  fax.  The  father  of  the 
goda  avenged  himaelf  hy  withholding  fire  from 
mortaU,  but  Prometheua  stole  it  in  a  noUow  tube 
t^ajo,  fifAi^  Aeachyl.  Pnm.  110).  Zeoa  now, 
n  order  to  puniah  men,  caused  Hephaeatut  to 
mould  a  vinm,  Pandora,  of  eartb,  whom  Athena 
adorned  with  idl  the  chama  caleolaled  to  entice 
oiortnla ;  Prometheua  himaelf  waa  put  in  chaina, 
and  fastened  to  a  pillar,  where  an  eagle  aent  by 
Zeut  couBumed  in  the  daytime  his  liver,  which, 
in  every  aucceeding  night,  waa  reetored  agun. 
Prometheus  was  thua  exposed  to  perpetual  torture, 
but  Hemdea  killed  the  eagie  and  delivered  the 
auSeicr,  with  the  conaent  of  Zeoa,  who  thua  had 
an  o^rtnnity  of  allowing  hia  md  to  gain  immortal 


fonie  (Hea.  Theog.  521,  Ac,  Op.  ei  Dim,  47,  &£.  i 
Hygin.  PofLAar.  iu  15  ;  ApoUod.  iL5.  §11). 
Prometheua  had  cautioned  hia  brother  Epimcthrus 
againat  accepting  any  present  from  Zeua,  but  Epi- 
methena,  diareg^ing  the  advice,  accepted  Pondoia, 
who  waa  aent  to  him  by  Zeua,  through  the  ntedin- 
tiun  of  Hermei.  Pandora  then  lifted  the  lid  of  the 
vessel  in  which  the  foteaight  of  Prometheus  had 
concealed  nil  the  evila  whidi  might  torment  mortals 
in  lile.  Diaeataa  and  nffiaioga  of  oreiylcind  now 
iatued  forth,  bat  deoeitfiil  bopt  alone  mn^ned  be- 
hind (Hea.  Op.HDie$,  83,  Ac.;  comp.  llonu. 
Cam.  L  3.  25,  &c.)-  Thia  it  an  outline  of  the 
legend  about  PrDmetheiu,atcontained  inthepoema 
of  Heaiod.  Aeachyloa,  in  hia  trilogy  PrameAemt^ 
added  variooa  new  featurea  lo  it,  for,  nccording  to 
him,  Promethena  himself  ia  an  immortal  gnd,  the 
friend  of  the  human  race,  the  giver  of  fire,  the 
investor  of  the  naeiiil  arts,  an  omniscient  seer,  an 
heroic  aullerer,  who  is  overcome  by  the  superior 
power  of  Zent,  but  will  net  beod  his  inflexiblo 
mind.  Althonali  be  faimidf  belonged  to  UieTitant, 
bo  it  nevertheleu  represented  aa  having  aeuated 
Zeua  againat  the  Titans  {Prom.  218),  and  he  ia 
further  said  to  have  opened  the  head  of  Zens  when 
the  hitter  gave  birth  to  Athena  (Apollod.  L  3.  §  6). 
But  when  Zeua  aucceeded  to  the  kingdom  of 
heaven,  and  wanted  to  extirpate  the  whole  race  of 
man,  ths  jdaoe  of  whichfaepropooedtogiveto(|aite 
a  new  race  of  beinga,  Promeiheas  prevented  tbe 
execution  of  the  scheme,  and  saved  the  human  race 
from  destruction  {Prom.  228,  233).  He  derived 
them  of  their  knowledge  of  the  future,  and  gave 
them  hope  instead  (24^  Ac),  He  further  taught 
them  the  use  of  lire,  made  tbem  acquainted  with 
architecture,  aotnmomy,  matbematict,  the  art  of 
writing,  the  treatment  of  domestic  anfmila,  naviga- 
tion, medicine,  the  art  of  prophecy,  working  in 
metal,  and  all  the  other  arte  (252,  445,  ftc,  480, 
&c).  But,  aa  iu  all  these  thingt  he  bad  acted  con- 
trary to  the  will  of  Zent,  the  bitter  ordered  H«- 
phaettua  to  chain  him  to  a  rock  in  Scythia,  whidi 
waa  done  in  the  pteaence  of  Ciatoa  and  Bia,  two 
miniatera  of  ZeUL  In  Scythia  he  was  visited  by 
the  Oceanidea  ;  lo  alao  came  to  him,  and  he  fbtv- 
told  her  the  wanderinga  and  sufilerings  which  were 
yet  in  atore  for  her,  at  well  as  her  final  relief  (703, 
&C.).  Heraua  then  Ukewtae  i^peart,  and  deairoa 
him  to  moke  known  a  prophecy  which  wat  of  great 
importance  to  Zeus,  for  Prometheoa  knew  that  1^ 
a  certain  woman  Zeua  would  b^t  a  ton,  who  waa 
to  dethrone  his  father,  and  Zeus  wanted  to  have  a 
more  accurate  knowledge  of  this  decree  of  late. 
Bnt  Promethena  aieodEsatly  refused  to  renal  the 
decree  of  fhte,  whonapoo  Zent^  \iy  a  thunderbolt, 
tent  Prometbent*  togeiW  with  tita  nek  to  whidii 
be  waachained,  into  Tarlant  (Hont  Carm.  ii.  18, 
35).  After  tba  lapoe  of  a  Irog  time,  I^onethent 
returned  to  the  upper  world,  to  endure  a  freah 
course  of  suffering,  for  he  waa  now  lutened  to 
mount  CaucaauB,  and  tormented  by  an  eo^e,  which 
every  day,  or  avaiT  tlurd  day,  donwred  hia  liver, 
which  wat  retttwed  aain  in  the  ni^t  (Apidlon. 
Rhod.  ii  1247,  &c  m.  853  ;  Sttab.  xv.  p.  688  ; 
Philostr.  FtC  Ajx^  iL  3 ;  Hygin.  PoeL  Aitr.  ii. 
15;  AeschyL  Prom.  1015,  Ac).  This  atate  of 
tuKixing  was  to  laat  until  aome  other  god,  of  Ids 
own  accord,  should  take  hit  place,  and  descend 
into  Tartama  fiir  him  (Prom.  1025).  This  cam* 
to  paaa  when  Chmnm,  who  had  been  incurably 
wounded     an  arrow  (tf  Hctadea,  dcaired  to  q;o 
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into  HadM  ;  Mid  Zmm  aUomd  him  to  mpfly  ^ 
placa  of  ProMthnu  (Apcdkd.  iu  A.  I  4  ;  coup.  { 
Chbikor).  Accotdingta  othoi,  kowever,  Zmi* 
bniaeif  deliratd  Pmmetbftu,  when  tt  length  the 
Titan  wu  pfcvniled  npon  xa  rrreti  to  Z«na  the 
deciM  of  fitte,  that,  if  be  should  become  bj  Thetis 
the  ^ther  of  a  woo,  thnt  un  thnatd  deprire  him  of 
the  MTereisntv.  (Serr.  a<^  Virj/.  Kti^  vi.  42  ; 
AiMlled.  m.  1 S.  S  & ;  H^n.  /bi.  £4 ;  conp. 
Aeachyl  Pnm.  167,  &c  876.) 

There  «M  alM  an  accoant,  stating  that  Pio- 
metheua  had  oeated  men  out  of  earth  and  water, 
at  the  very  begianiag  of  the  human  lace,  or  after 
the  flood  of  Deucalion,  when  Zeu  is  nid  to  have 
ordered  him  and  Athena  to  make  men  out  of  the 
■nd,  and  the  wioda  to  breaUie  life  into  tbem 
(ApoDod.  L  7.  f  I  ;  Ov.  JIfriL  L  81  ;  Etym.  Mag. 
«.  V.  TlpaiKifitit ),  Prometheua  ia  nid  to  have  given 
to  mm  scHiMthing  of  all  the  qualities  possessed  by 
the  other  aninula  (Hoiat.  Cbr«.  i  16.  U).  The 
kind  of  earth  out  of  which  Pmnelbctu  fninfld  men 
was  shown  in  later  times  near  Panopeos  in  Phocit 
(Pans.  z.  4.  §  3),  ond  it  was  at  his  suggestion  thnt 
UMcalion,  when  the  flood  approached,  built  a  ship, 
■nd  carried  into  it  provinons,  that  be  and  Pvrrha 
might  be  able  to  support  thomselves  durmg  the 
caUinity  (Apollod.  i.  7.  8  2).  Prametheoa,  m  Uie' 
legend,  oftm  appears  in  connection  with  Athenni 
&  g:,  he  is  said  to  Imit«  been  poniahed  on  mount 
CanfMiii  tat  the  criminal  lore  he  entertdnad  for 
bar  (StteL  od  Ayoliim.  Rkod.  il  1249)  :  and  he  is 
farthw  aaid,  with  her  asnstanca,  to  have  ascended 
into  hcaren,  and  there  secretly  to  have  lighted  bis 
tMdi  at  the  diariot  of  Helioa,  in  order  to  bring 
downllwfi»toniin(Serr.ad  Virg.Edog.-n,*vi. 
At  Atbena  Prometheua  had  a  annelaarjr  in  the 
Academy,  from  whence  a  torch-mce  took  place  in 
honour  of  hbn  (Pans.  L  SO.  §  2  ;  Schal.  ad  Sapk. 
Owd.  Cai.  £5  ;  Harpocmt.  «.  o.  Acvurdt).  The 
mythas  of  Prometheus  is  most  minutely  discussed 
fay  Welcker,  in  bis  AemAgladtt  TrUogU  PromttitM, 
SnnnaiMm  lS34f  by  VVU^VtMplkiti^dm/tgMt 
OeadiMUit  1824 ;  aad  with  ospmal  reference  to 
the  Prometheus  of  Aesehjliu,  by  Seioemann,  Da 
Aeteiglm  GtfmeUrr  Promttinu.  Oreifswald,  1 844, 
and  by  Bk^ie,  intbe  Clatt,  Mm*,  vol.  v.  p.  l,&c., 
which  contain  a  veiy  sound  ezplanatioti  of  the 
nythns,  as  developed  by  Aeschylnt       [L.  S.] 

PRONAEA  (Ilpsnda),  a  mrMune  of  Atliena, 
wodtf  whidi  the  had  a  diapd  at  Delphi,  in  firant  of 
the  temple  of  ApoUeu  (Herod,  i.  92  ;  Aeschyl. 
Mmm.  21  ;  Pans.  iz.  10.  §  2.)  Prtmatu  also  occun 
■s  a  snmame  of  Hennes.  (Pans.  l.c.)     [  L.  S. j 

PRON  A'PIDES  (IVoMnrttits,  a  varions  nading 
is  nfatwriSff),  an  Athenian,  is  said  to  have  been 
the  teacher  of  Homer.  (Txetses,  CM.  v.  634.)  He 
ia  enuniMnted  aaoi^  those  who  used  the  Pelasgic 
letlen,  before  the  introduction  of  the  Phoenician, 
and  is  chaiacterised  as  a  graceful  cranposer  of  aong. 
(Diod.  iii.  66.)  Tatian  (OrolL  ad  Grate,  e.  62) 
metitiooa,  amooe  the  eariy  Greek  wijten,  one  Proa- 
nantidea,  an  Athenian,  whom  Worth,  in  hia  edition 
of  Tatian,  plausibly  ccojactuiea  to  be  Pronapidea. 
According  to  the  Sdiuliast  on  Theododna  the  Oram- 
niarian,  Pmiaindes  invented  the  mode  of  writins 
from  left  to  ri^t  now  in  use,  aa  cod  trad  isthiguiahea 
from  the  ^wvpiiir,  the  fiouarpofttSif,  and  other 
methods.  (Bekfcvr,  Jnted.  Grtm.  786. 17  ;  Fidirie. 
mL  Gratg.  toL  i.pu  217.)  (W.ai.O.] 

PRONAX  (npOK^y,  •  Km  of  Tbkna  and 
■wche,  and  «  hnAer  of  Admloa  ad  Erifhyla, 
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He  waa  the  father  of  Lycnigtia  and  Anipbitben 
{ ( Apollod.  i.  7.  8  18).  Anoiding  to  •oautiaditioDs 
the  Nemean  gunea  were  institnted  in  houoor  of 
Pronax.  (Aelian,  F.  ff.  iv.  5  ;  comp.  iSna.  iii. 
18.  §7.)  [L.S.1 

PHONOE  (Upoi^Xt)")  name  of  three  mythical 
personages,  ime  a  Nereid  (Hes.  THecy.  261),  the 
second  a  dawhter  of  Phorfaaa,  and  mother  of 
Plenrao  and  Chlydon,  fay  Aetolns  (Apollod.  L  7.  | 
7),  and  the  third  a  Naiad.  (Conen,  2.)    [L.  S.} 

PRO'NOMUS  (iVvoMot),  of  Thebes,  the  son  of 
Oeniadas,  was  one  of  the  moat  disUngnished  anletic 
lonsicians  of  Greece  at  the  time  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian  War  (A^mtt. /nceri.  212,  Branch,  ^ao/.  vol. 
iiL  p.  194).  He  was  the  inslmctor  of  Aldbiadea 
in  fiute-pbying.  (Ath.  iv.  p.  184,  d.)  He  in* 
vented  a  new  sort  of  Ante,  the  compass  of  which 
wna  such,  that  melodies  could  be  played  npon  it  in 
all  the  three  modea  of  muaic,  the  Dorian,  the  Phry- 
gian, and  the  Lydian,  for  each  of  which,  belon 
ihia  invention,  a  aeparioa  Ante  had  been  neceaaary. 
(Pana.  ix.  12.  8  4.  a.  fi,  6  i  Ath.  xiv.  p.  631,  e.) 
One  vety  celebrated  eompoeition  of  his  was  a  DeHan 
prosodia  (that  is,  a  prelnde  to  be  phiyed  as  the 
sacred  embassy  to  Delos  approached  tho  temple), 
which  he  made  for  the  people  of  Chalcis  in  EuboM 
(Paus.  /.  c).  His  melodies  were  brought  forward, 
in  competition  widi  those  of  (iaeadaa,  the  AniTe, 
in  the  musical  emilesu  which  filmed  «  part  of  tho 
festivitieB  celebrated  at  the  foundation  of  Meiaeno 
by  Epaminondas  (Paus.  iv.  27.  §  4.  a,  7).  Another 
proof  of  the  high  esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by 
ftia  fellow-citiaens  was  afiiirded  by  their  erection 
of  hia  sleine  near  that  of  &iamin«)das,  in  the 
tnnple  of  Apolb  ^odiua,  at  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  13. 
§  4.  a,  5,  6).  He  it  mentioned  oaeo  hf  Aris- 
tophanea  (Ecdei.  10'2.comp.  Sctiol.  and  Suid.  i.v.)i 
but  only  to  hang  a  jest  on  his  long  beard.  (Fabric^ 
mi.  Grate.  voL  ii.  p.  1 86  ;  Ulrici,  Gadt.  d.  HtUm. 
DiMk.  foL  ii.  p.  76 ;  Bode,  Gnck.  d.  Ht/in.  DieUk. 
ToL  ii.  pL  i.  pp.  43,  n.  3, 207,  314,  pL  ii,  pp.  1912, 
236,  351.)  [P.  S.] 

PRONOUS  (lWnw>).  1.  A  aon  of  Phegeaa, 
and  brother  of  Agenor  in  Psophis,  alew  Alomaeoa. 
(Apollod.  iii  7.  §  6  ;  comp.  AasMOR  and  Aur- 
MABON  ;  SchoL  ad  Time.  i.  3.) 

2.  A  Trojan  who  was  skin  by  htndna.  (Horn. 
IL  ivi.  899.)  [L.  S.] 

PRONUBA,  a  surname  of  Juno  among  the 
Romans,  describing  her  as  the  deity  presiding  over 
mamage.  (Virg.  Aen.  iv.  166,  vil  319;  Ov. 
Heroid.  n.  i3.)  [I^  S.] 

PROPE'HTIUS,  SEX.AURE'LIUS.  (The 
agnomen,  NAtrri,  found  in  aoeM  Oodhmmd  early 
editions,  seems  to  have  been  derived  imn  a  eormpt 
reading  of  ii.  34.  38.)  The  materials  for  a  lift  of 
Pinpertina  are  meagre  and  unaatisfactory,  consiiU 
ing  almost  entirely  of  the  inferences  which  may  be 
disnn  from  hints  acattend  in  his  writings.  We 
know  neither  the  precise  place  nor  date  of  hia 
Utth^  He  tdk  ua  that  he  waa  a  natire  of  Um- 
faria,  where  it  borders  on  Etnria,  but  nowhera 
mentions  the  exact  spot  Conjecture  has  assigned 
it,  among  other  towns,  to  Mevania,  Ameria,  His- 
pellum,  and  Asinum ;  of  which  one  of  the  two 
last  seems  entitled  to  ibt  ptiference.  The  date  of 
bia  birth  has  been  variously  placed  between  the 
year*  of  Rone  687  and  708  (&&  67  to  46). 
uichmann,  howcTcr,  was  the  fint  who  ^acod  it  so 
lowaB&c.48  or47iaiidtbe  latest  date  (B.C 
46)  b  that  of  HvtdiMf,  the  newt  Oemaa 
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editM;  Tbc  kUer^i  computation  {voceadt  on  raj 
■twined  laismten,  whic^i  we  ban  not  ipHB  to 
diacttM ;  bat  it  my  poaaiblf  be  nifllclent  to  atito 
that  oM  of  hn  ntufta  is  to  riac«  the  tenth  elenj 
of  the  Mcond  book,  in  wblck  Propertius  talks 
about  hie  eairema  attat  (t.  6)  in  B.  c.  25,  when, 
■eetwding  to  Hertsbeig,  he  was  one-ond- twenty  I 
Fat  MTenJ  reasons,  too  long  to  be  hen  adduced, 
il  in^t  be  ahowa  that  the  year  assigned  by 
Mr.Cunton,  namely,  B.a  51,  is  a  much  mm 
probable  one,  and  agrees  better  with  the  relative 
ages  of  Propertius  and  Ovid.  We  know  that  the 
latter  was  bom  !n  a,  c.  43,  so  that  he  would  have 
been  eight  yean  younger  than  PropeKiiu ;  a  dif- 
ference which  would  entitle  him  to  call  Propertius 
bis  pradeeoHor,  whilst  at  the  nme  time  it  would 
not  prevent  the  two  poeta  from  being  todtdn 
(Or.  7Mtf.iv.  10.  45). 

Pn^ettios  was  not  descended  from  a  fiunily  of 
any  distinedon  (ii.  24. 37),  nor  can  the  inference 
that  it  was  eqnestrian  be  •nrtaiaed  from  the  men- 
tion of  the  aurea  Mb  (iv.  I.  131),  which  was  the 
eommon  ornament  of  all  children  who  were  iHffemw. 
(CicM  Verr.ii.  1,58,  with  the  note  of  Aaconius; 
Maciob.  i.  6.)  The  patenial  estate,  however, 
•eemi  to  have  been  sufficiently  ample  (Nam  ton 
versarent  cam  matti  rawjauMici^  iv.  1. 12S^ ;  but 
of  this  he  was  deprived  by  an  Mrnrian  division, 
probably  that  in  B.  a  30,  after  the  SidKan  war, 
and  thus  tlirown  into  enmparaUve  poverty  (in  tenue* 
cogens  ipse  Lares,  lb.  128).  At  Uie  time  of 
this  misfortune  he  had  not  yet  assumed  the  toga 
vmlkf  and  was  therefore  under  sixteen  yean  of 
age.  He  had  already  lost  his  bther,  who,  it  has 
been  conjectnred,  was  one  of  the  victims  saBiliced 
after  the  taking  of  Peraiia  ;  bat  this  notion  does 
not  reat  on  any  sntisfiictory  grounds.  The  elegy 
on  which  it  is  founded  (i.  21)  refers  to  a  kinsman 
named  Qallns.  We  have  no  acconnt  of  Pro- 
pertins's  education ;  but  from  the  elegy  before 
quoted  (iv.  1)  it  would  seem  that  he  was  destined 
to  be  an  advocate,  but  abandoned  the  profession 
for  that  of  poetry.  That  he  was  carefiilly  in- 
stciKled  i^ipeara  from  the*  learning  displayed  in 
his  writings,  and  which  was  probably  acquired 
altogether  at  Rome ;  the  smollnesa  of  bis  means 
baring  ^KBled  hua  from  finishing  bis  edncatian 
at  Athent.  as  was  then  commonly  done  by  the 
wealdiier  Romans.  At  all  events  it  is  plain  from 
tbe  sixth  elegy  of  the  first  book,  written  after  bis 
connection  with  Cynthia  had  bi^n,  that  he  had 
not  then  visited  Oreece.  In  the  twenty-first  elegy 
of  the  third  book  ha  neditstes  a  journey  thUher, 
pnbdily  at  tbe  time  when  be  had  qoameUed  with 
his  mistress;  bat  whether  ha  aver  carried  the 
deugn  into  execution  we  have  do  means  irf  know- 
ing. 

The  hiitoiy  of  Propertias'a  life,  so  far  as  it  is 
known  to  ua,  is  the  history  of  his  amours,  nor  can 
it  be  said  how  much  of  tbeso  is  fiction.  He  was, 
what  has  been  called  in  modern  times  **b  man  of 
wit  and  pleasure  about  town nor  in  the  few 
particulars  of  liis  life  which  he  communicates  in 
the  first  elegy  of  the  fourth  book,  does  he  drop  the 
slightest  hint  of  bis  ever  having  been  engaged  in 
any  serious  or  Dseful  employment.  He  began  to 
write  poetry  at  a  very  ewly  age,  and  the  merit  of 
his  productions  soon  attracted  the  attentim  and  pa- 
troni^e  of  Maecenas.  This  was  most  jmbably 
shordy  after  tiie  final  diBcemfiture  and  death  of 
Antony  b  B.  c.  30,  when,  awotdiiv  to  the  con- 1 


patation  adi^ted  in  this  notice.  Propertiua  waa 
lUiout  one-and-tw«n^.  This  inbimea  »  dtawn 
from  the  opening  elegy  ^  the  second  book  (t.  17, 
Ac),  from  which  it  appears  that  Maecenas  had 
requested  him  to  describe  the  mUitary  achieve- 
ments of  OcUvianuiL  At  that  important  epoch  it 
formed  part  of  that  minister^  policy  to  eng:^  the 
most  celebrated  wita  of  Rome  in  sii»ng  Caesarli 
inaisea;  hb  object  being  to  invea  nis  iaaatei:*s 
successes  with  all  thoae  cbanns  of  populaiity 
which  would  neeemsrily  prove  ao  conducive  to 
the  great  object  which  lay  nearest  to  his  heart 
—  the  establishment  of  Caesar^  absolute  empire. 
This  is  alto  evident  from  tbe  worica  of  Horace. 
That  poet  was  a  republican ;  yet,  after  the 
battle  of  Actium,  Maeeenaa  succeeded  in  in- 
dnoug  him  to  magnify  Caesar,  with  whom  there 
was  nobody  left  to  contest  tbe  woHd.  These  eon- 
■idenition%  by  the  way,  lead  us  also  to  tbe  conelu- 
siou  that  there  nrast  have  been  at  least  a  difilBTeDoe 
of  dght  years,  as  stirted  abova^  in  the  ^es  of  Ovid 
and  Propertiaa.  Hie  latter  poet  waa  alrandj 
known  to  feme  when  it  suited  the  p«4itical  view^ 
as  well  as  the  natural  taste,  of  Maecenas  to  p^ 
tronise  him.  Ovid,  on  the  contrary,  was  then  a 
mere  boy  ;  and  bis  repntation  would  have  been 
just  bursting  (brtb,  when  the  feithfnl  minUltf  of 
Angnstu  was  dismissed  by  kis  ongratefol  master. 
An  eariier,  and  perhaps  more  diiiatBteited,  palfoD 
of  Propertiaa  waa  Tullos,  the  nephew,  probably,  of 
L.  Volcatins  TuUus,  the  fellow-connd  of  Oeta- 
vianus,  in  B.C.  33.  Tullus,  however,  seems  to 
have  been  much  of  tbe  same  age  as  Propertius,  as 
may  be  inferred  from  tbe  conclusion  of  iii.  22 ; 
and  they  nay,  thenfer^  be  in  soma  dagrea  looked, 
upon  as  todattt. 

It  was  probably  in  b.  c.  32  or  81,  that  Proper- 
tius first  became  acquainted  with  his  Cynthia.  He 
had  previously  had  an  amour  with  a  oertwn  Lr- 
cinna,  and  to  which  we  must  assign  the  space  of  a 
yMU  or  two.  This  connection,  fiowever,  was  a 
merely  sensual  one,  and  was  not,  therefore,  of  a 
natnre  to  dmw  out  his  poetical  powers.  In  Cyn- 
thia, though  by  no  mean?  an  obdarate  beauty,  lie 
found  incitement  enough,  as  well  as  sufficient  ob- 
Biaclea  to  the  gratificatwn  of  hia  passim,  to  lend  it 
refinement,  aiM  to  develope  the  geoios  of  his  souse. 
The  iHOgn^en  of  Pn^Mothis  make  him  a  snecew 
fal  lover  at  onoe.  Tn^  neither  alhtw  time  for 
courtship,  nor  assign  ady  of  his  d^ies  to  that  pe- 
riod. It  is  plain,  however,  from  several  passages, 
that  his  suit  must  have  been  for  a  length  of  time 
an  unsuccesaful  one  (see  espedaUy  iL  14. 15),  and 
ievetal  of  his  peces  were  pnfaawr  written  duing 
iU  pn^ress  ;  as  tbe  Snt  of  the  first  hotik  (whidi 
lAchmann  refers  to  the  tinm  of  his  quarrel  with 
hia  mistresflX  the  fourth  book,  and 

others.  Cynthia  waa  a  native  of  Tibur  (iv.  7>  S5), 
and  her  real  name  was  Hostia.  (Appuleius, 
Apokg. ;  Schol.  to  Jwem.  vi.  7.)  As  Propertiaa 
(iii.  So.  8)  ollodee  to  her  doAn  aeos,  it  u  pro- 
liable  that  she  was  a  grand-daughter  of  Hoatios, 
who  wrote  a  poem  on  the  Histric  war.  [Hostid&] 
She  aeems  to  have  inherited  a  considemble  portion 
of  the  family  talent,  and  was  herself  a  poetess,  be- 
sides being  skilled  in  music,  dancing,  and  needle* 
worit(i.2. 27,1.3.  41, it  1.9,ii.8.17,ftc.).  From 
thoae  accMuplisbments  Paldamna,  in  the  Ep.  Dtd. 
tohiaHition  of /VofierA'a*,  infened  that  she  waa 
a  woman  of  nnk  ;  and  some  have  e¥«i  abanrdly 
d^Tsd  hm  ganenlogy  fi«n  HoMu  Hosdlkib  Bk| 
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tin  tnth  KMttt  to  be  tint  behnged,  at  UtOt- 
berg  thinlu,  to  that  higlMr  fllm  of  courtaaiMi  or 
niber  kept  wonwo,  then  lufficieiitly  mUHnNie  U 
Rotne.  We  cennot  reconcile  the  whole  tenor  of 
the  poema  witJi  anjr  other  tnppoaition.  Thus  it 
■ppcAT*  that  Propertiiu  uicceeded  a  lorer  who  bad 
gone  to  Africa  for  the  pnrpoae  of  ^in  (iii.  20), 
ppriiqu  afttt  having  been  well  uripped  by  Cfo- 
this.  PropertiuB  ii  in  turn  diiptaced  by  a  stn[Hd 
pmebH*,  returning  from  Illyiieiim  with  a  wetl-filled 
pane,  luid,  whom  the  poet  adnaea  his  miatruu  to 
make  the  mo*t  of  (ii.  1 6).  We  are  led  to  the  uune 
roiicliuion  by  the  fifth  elegy  of  the  fourth  book, 
before  aHnded  to,  aa  written  during  hii  oourtibip, 
whidi  is  addieaMd  to  Acanthit,  a  lema,  or  pro- 
curm.  who  had  done  dl  ihe  could  to  depreciate 
Pmpertiiw  and  hii  poema  with  Cynthia,  on  account 
of  hia  wont  of  wealth.  Nor  can  we  draw  any  other 
inference  fhun  the  terenth  elegy  of  the  Mcond 
bcMric,  which  ezpresKi  the  alarm  felt  bj  the  loveia 
IcHit  they  ahould  be  separated  by  the  Lax  JtiUa  th 
marUoMda  ordmilms^  and  the  joy  of  CyDthia  at  its 
uot  having  been  passed.  What  should  hare  pre- 
vented, Propertioa,  then,  apparently  a  .  bachelor, 
from  marrying  hit  miitressP  It  wns  because 
women  who  had  oxeicised  the  profesuon  of  a 
conrteian  wen  fbrinddm  by  that  law  to  marry  an 
imgtHmm  IWa  was  no  other  disqaolificatiOD, 
except  titat  UtrtmoB  were  not  pennitted  to  marry 
a  man  of  senatorial  dignity.  The  objection  reiied 
might,  indeed,  be  aclTed  if  it  conld  be  shown 
that  (Srnthia  was  a  married  woman.  But  though 
&(NikhuuuB  {ad  iL  6. 1)  has  adopted  that  opinion, 
be  is  1^  no  hmsds  home  out  in  it  the  passages 
bp  addoeea  in  ita  sufipMrt.  That  ua  had  a  hua- 
baod  is  nowhere  mentioned  by  Propertius,  which 
could  hardly  have  been  the  case  had  such  been  the 
fact.  The  Tery  elegy  to  which  Bronkhuaius*B  note 
is  qtpended,  by  eonparing  Cynthia  to  Iaib,  and 
other  celebrated  Oredan  courtesona,  proves  the 
tcrene.  Nor  can  the  opinion  of  that  erilic  be 
aappotled  hy  tba  word  ni^ifti  in  the  twen^-sixth 
line  of  the  same  piece.  That  term  by  no  means 
excludes  the  no^n  of  an  illicit  connection,  buch 
an  ananranent,  or  oomdiiio  (ii.  14.  18),  ss  that 
betwaen  PvqiertiiB  and  his  mistresi,  did  not  take 
plaee  without  some  prevkms  stipuhttiona,  and  even 
•olennitios,  which  the  poet  has  deacribed  in  the 
twentieth  elegy  of  the  thvd  book  (v.  15,  dtc),  and 
which  he  does  not  heutate  to  call  taera  marita. 

The  precise  date  and  duration  of  this  connection 
cannot  be  aceualcly  determined.  Pnqiertius'a  firat 
Bueeeaa  witb  his  mistnss  must  have  been  after 
the  battla  of  Aetium,  from  ii.  15.  S7  and  44  ;  and 
as  it  was  in  the  summer  time  (iii.  20.  1 1,  ftc),  it 
should  probably  be  placed  in  B.C  3U.  The  aeventh 
elegy  of  the  fourth  book  seems  to  show  that  the 
lovers  woe  separated  only  by  the  death  of 
Cynthia.  Sc«  eiq>ecia1)y  the  fifth  and  uxth 
macs  I 

Cum  mihi  somnus  ab  exequiis  penderet  amoris, 
Et  qnererer  lecti  frigida  regna  mei. 

That  Propertius  married,  probably  after  Cyn- 
thia's death,  and  left  legidmate  issue,  may  be 
inferred  from  the  younger  Pliny  twice  mentioning 
Paasieiius  Paulua,  a  gilaididiu  eqtta  Romunut,  as 
descended  from  hint.  vi.  Ifi,  and  ix.  22.) 

This  roust  have  been  through  the  female  line.  The 
year  of  Propertiua'a  death  is  altogether  unknown. 
Maasoo  plaeed  it  in  b.o.  15  ( Ovid.  a.vjc  7S9X 


and  ha  baa  bean  liUowed  by  Barth  and  other  eri- 
tki.  MasMM^  reasons  for  fixing  on  that  year  an 
that  none  of  kia  elegies  can  be  assigned  to  a  later 
dale  than  b.c  16  ;  and  that  Ovid  twice  mentiona 
him  in  his  An  Amatoria  (iii.  333  and  536)  in  a 
way  that'shows  him  to  huve  been  tlend.  The  firat 
of  these  pioves  nothing.  It  does  not  follow  that 
Pnpntiai  oeaaod  to  lin  becanae  he  ccaaed  hi 
write ;  or  that  he  ceased  to  write  because  nothing 
later  has  been  preserved.  The  latter  assertion, 
too,  is  not  indisputable.  There  ore  no  meant  uf 
fixii^  Ui«  datea  of  several  of  hia  piecea  ;  and  AV. 
iv.  6,  which  alludea  to  Caiua  nnd  Lticius,  the  grand- 
sons of  Auguatua  (1. 8'2).  was  probably  wntteu 
oonaiderably  after B-c  Is.  (Clinton,/'.//.  B.cS6.) 
With  nguA  to  Maason's  aeeond  TMUMi,  tha 
passages  in  the  An  Am.  by  no  means  ahow 
that  Propertius  waa  dead  ;  and  even  if  they  did,  it 
would  be  a  atnmge  method  of  proving  a  nan  de- 
funct in  B. &  15, because  he  was  so  in  B.c2,  Maa> 
sonV  own  date  for  the  publication  of  that  poem  1 

Propertins  resided  on  the  Esquiline,  near  the 
gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  seems  to  have  culti- 
vated the  friendship  of  his  brother  poets,  as  Pon- 
ticus,  Bossus,  Ovid,  and  others.  He  mentions 
Virgil  (ii.  34.  63)  in  a  way  that  shows  he  had 
beanl  parts  of  the  Aeneid  printdy  recited.  But 
thoo^  he  beloo^  to  the  dide  of  Maecenas,  be 
never  once  menttons  Horace.  He  is  equally  silent 
about  TibuUus.  His  not  mentioning  Ovid  is  best 
explained  by  the  diSerenee  in  their  ages ;  for  Ovid 
alludes  more  than  once  to  PnparUni,  and  with 
evident  afiection. 

In  1722,  a  stone,  bearing  *  fiMd  and  twa  in- 
acripdons,  one  to  Pnmrrins,  and  one  to  a  certain 
Cominios,  was  pretended  to  be  discovered  at  Spello, 
the  ancient  Hispellum,  in  the  palace  of  Theresa 
Grilli,  Princess  Pamphila.  Though  the  genuine- 
ness of  this  mimument  was  maintained  by  Mont- 
faucon  and  other  antiquarians,  as  vrell  as  by  aeveml. 
eminent  critics,  later  researches  have  shown  the 
inacription  of  Propertius^  name  to  be  a  fbrgetyt 
The  same  stone,  discovered  in  the  same  place,  was 
known  to  be  extant  in  the  previous  century,  but 
bearing  only  the  inscription  to  Cominins,  (See 
the  BDtborities  adduced  by  Ueftibeig,  Quant. 
J^operl.  vol.  i  p.  4.) 

As  on  elegiac  poet,  a  high  rank  must  be  awarded 
to  Propertius,  and  among  the  ancients  it  was  a 
moot  point  whether  the  preference  ahould  be  given 
to  him  or  to  Tibullaa.  (Quint,  x.  1,  $  93.)  His 
genius,  however,  did  not  tit  him  for  the  sublimer 
tlighu  <rf  poetry,  and  he  had  the  good,  sense  to  re- 
frain firom  attempting  them.  (ilL  3.  15,  &c,) 
Thongli  he  excels  Ovid  in  warmth  of  passion,  ho 
never  indulges  in  the  grossness  whi^  disfigUKa 
some  of  tbe  letter's  compositions.  ItmnBt,now- 
ever,  be  ooiifeesed  that,  to  the  modem  reader,  the 
ekfpes  of  Propertius  an  not  neariy  so  attractive 
as  those  of  Tibullua.  This  ariies  partly  firom  their 
obscari^,  but  in  a  great  measure  also  fma  a  eer> 
tain  want  of  nature  in  them.  Mnretus,  in  an  ad- 
mirable parallel  of  Tibullus  and  Propertius,  in  the 
preface  to  hia  S^fia  on  the  latter,  though  lie  does 
not  finally  adjudicate  the  respective  claims  of  the 
two  poets,  hss  very  happily  expresked  tbe  difle- 
rence  between  them  in  the  following  terms;— 
'*Illnni  (Tibuilum)  judices  simplidus  tcripuaae 
quae  cogitaret :  hunc  (Propertium)  diligentius  to- 
gitnase  quid  wribereL  In  illu  plna  natume,  in  hoc 
plus  curat!  atque  indnstriae  pmpioas."    The  la^lt 
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of  Pnpeftiiu  wu  too  pedjuitic  m  imitatMD  of  Uw 
Oraeks.  His  wholo  ambidon  WM  to  beoooio  the 
RomBn  Callinuthai  (it.  1, 6S),  whom,  u  well  u 
Pbiletu  Mid  olber  of  tko  Qnek.  el^Uc  poeta,  ha 
Bade  hit  modd.  He  aboiuda  with  ofaeoue  Onek 
Hjths,  u  well  M  anak  fann  of  exprndoa,  mi 
the  same  pedantry  infeeU  an*  his  veniAcAtion. 
Tibutlai  ({onerally,  and  Orid  alinoat  inTariably, 
elote  their  pentameter  with  a  word  eontuned  in  an 
iambic  foot ;  Propertiui,  especially  in  hia  6rst 
book,  frequently  enda  with  a  wnrd  of  three,  four, 
or  even  five  kyllablet.  P.  Biiniunn,  asd  after 
him  Pddaraua,  have  protended  to  dinow  that 
thu  termination  ia  bvouraUe  to  pathos ;  bat  Pn- 

Crtiui'a  motive  for  adopting  it  may  more  pnbaUjr 
attribnted  M  his  cloM,  not  to  my  aamle^  imt- 
tatHn  of  the  Oreeka. 

The  obacotfty  of  PnperUaa,  whUA  b  wtA  that 
Jos.  Sealigrr  {Ciul^atipm$  ta  PnpUbmL,  p.  169, 
8t«ph.  1577)  did  not  heaibue  to  aty  that  the  se- 
cond book  was  almoat  wholly  unintelligible,  ia  not 
owing  solely  to  hta  recondite  leaning,  and  to  the 
studied  brerity  and  precision  of  hia  atyle,  but  also 
to  the  very  cornipt  atate  in  whtdi  his  text  baa 
come  down  to  na.  Alenadtr  ab  Aleundn: 
{Gaiial.  Dier.  ii.  1)  relates,  oi  the  nthority  of' 
Pontanaa,  that  the  OniaK  Anhehfpm  was  fonnd 
under  seme  eaaka  in  a  wine  cellar,  in  a  very  imper- 
fect and  illegiMe  eondition,  when  Pentanna,  who 
was  bom  in  1426,  was  a  mere  youth.  This  atory 
waa  adopted  by  Jos.  Scaliger  {Ihid.  p.  168),  who, 
aanmingaa  wd)  tbeieckleasaeas  and  iM^igeiice  of ' 
the  fint  tanscribor,  introdnoed  Muuiy  altemUons 
and  tianipontions,  which  were  adoptod  by  mbae- 
quot  critics  to  the  age  of  Bmnkhlns  and  Bur- 
mann.  Van  Santen,  in  the  pcvfoce  to  his  edition, 
pohliahed  at  Amsterdam,  in  17B0,  was  the  first  to 
question  the  troth  of  the  atory  rektod  by  Alez- 
uder(pw  z.  te.),GhWly  on  the  gmmda that  there 
is  extant »  MS.  of  Propotina,  with  an  Inaeription 
by  Pnecina,  dated  in  150*2,  in  whidi  he  nentiona 
having  collated  it  with  a  codex  which  had  belonged 
to  B.  Valla,  and  which  he  styles  MtijwniMMf ;  an 

Sithet  be  eooJd  not  have  applied  to  any  copy  of 
a  MS.  alloded  to  by  Alexander.  Thitf  this  go- 
dax  of  Valla'a  was  not  that  foimd  in  the  wine  cellar 
is  ahown  by  an  annotation  of  Ant  Parreiiu,  in  a 
oopy  of  Catnlhis,  Tibullus,  and  Propertins,  dated 
in  the  early  part  of  the  aixteenth  century,  in  which 
he  distingnidiei  them.  It  may  be  obaervad  timt 
this  naaoning  alhiwa  that  thne  wu  snch  »  MS. 
aa  that  nenttoned  by  Alexander,  whc^  howaver, 
doea  not  lay  that  it  Mot^  to  Pontanaa.  Ail 
thoi^h  Van  Santen'a  aignmenu  do  not  aeem  qoito 
cendusiTe,  they  have  Imen  adopted  by  most  mo- 
dem crittca  ;  and  have  been  further  atreng^ened 
by  the  observation  that  Petrarch,  who  flmirished 
more  than  a  century  before  Pontaona,  quotes  a  pa»- 
ange  from  Propenius  (ii.  54.  65)  just  aa  it  is  now 
read,  in  his  fictitions  letters  (the  Sd  to  Cic^)  ; 
and  diat  one  at  least  of  the  MSS.  now  extant  (the 
Qadferbytanus  or  Neapolitan)  is  undoubtedly  as 
dd  as  Uie  thirteenth  century.  Wlatever  may  be 
the  merits  of  this  qneatMHi,  it  camwt  be  donbtod 
that  the  M&  fram  whkh  our  eofdaa  an  derivod 
was  very  catnpt ;  a  bet  which  the  fidlawm  of 
Van  Santen  do  not  pretend  to  deny. 

The  EdiHo  Prvieep*  of  Propertins  was  printed 
in  1472,  fel. ;  it  is  uncertain  at  what  pUee.  There 
k  another  edition  of  the  same  dote  in  amall  4to. 
n»  text  was  early  illnatrated  and  amended  by  the 


cam  of  Bftcoridoi,  Jo*.  Sealtger,  Uantsa^  Passing 
and  other  critiea.  The  works  of  Propertiaa  kava 
been  often  printed  with  thoae  of  Calalltuand  Tibal- 
lua.  The  fdlowing  are  the  best  separate  edili<»s: — • 
By  Broukhnaiaa,  Am«l«4am,  1703;  aa.  4toh  By 
Vilpiiis.  Pkdan,  17A5»  3  vdh  4to.  By  BarlUn^ 
Lnipng,  177^  8v«.  ByBatmmnuu,  UttMht,  1780; 
4to.  This  edition  appeared  after  Bttmann'sdMth, 
edited  by  Santenius.  By  Kuinod,  Ldpxig,  1804, 
2  rala.  8toi  By  l«dimann,  Leipxig,  1 816,  8vo, 
This  edition  !•  chiefly  critical.  Many  oonjectnrsa 
are  inUoduced  into  the  text,  and  the  aeoood  book 
is  divided  into  two,  at  the  tenth  elegy,  on  inaufl' 
cient  grounds.  By  Psldamns,  Halle,  1837,  8vo. 
By  LeHaire,  Pans,  1832,  Svo,  fennii^  part  cf 
BJiUaAeea  Latma.  By  Hertxbeig,  Halle,1844— 5, 
4  thb  vols.  8nk  Tho  oommeolHy  ia  ampU^  hat 
pidix,  and  oftn  findfnl  and  iaeoodiMiTai 

Pft^ertiM  has  been  ttandatod  into  Pnnch  \j 
St.  Amand,  Boorge*  et  Paris,  1619,  with  tho 
L^in  text ;  into  Ocnoan  by  Hertaberg,  Stnttgardt, 
1838  (Metxler^  Collection);  into  Italian  Una 
rima  by  Becdlo,  Verona,  1742.  There  is  no 
ooBqileU  English  tmnsiation,  but  there  is  a  goncet, 
tlum^  mggad,  TCtaion  of  the  first  book,  aceonaa- 
nied  with  the  Latin  text,  anonymona,  Laodon 
1781.  [T.  D.] 

PROPE'RTIUS  CBLER,  a  man  of  praetorian 
nnk  in  the  reign  of  Tiberins,  begged  to  be  allowed 
to  ndgn  hu  senatorial  rank  on  aceoont  of  hia 
poverty,  bat  recdved  from  the  emperor  instead  a 
million  of  aaatweaai  in  ocdor  tomppott  Ua dignity. 
CDm.  Awt.  L  75.) 

PROPINQUUS,  POHPEIUS,  the  proonMor 
of  the  pnvinee  of  Belgica,  at  the  death  of  Naro, 
A,  o.  68,  was  slain  In  we  fdlowing  year,  when  the 
troop*  proddmai  VitdUaa  aa^snr  (Tte.  HM.  i. 
12,58). 
PRORSA.  [PosmRTA.] 
PROSE'RPINA.  CPuunvBom.] 
PROSPER,  snmamed  Jqmliamu  or  JfattoadcM^ 
froni  the  eonntry  of  hia  birth,  flonrisbed  daring  the 
first  hdf  of  the  fifdt  centaiy.  Bearding  his 
family  and  edaoation  no  noords  hava  been  pre- 
served ;  but  ineariy  bfo  he  settled  in  ProTonee,  and 
there  beenne  Inliamtely  aiaiiiidad  with  a  cmtun 
Hihwiua,  who,  to  a*old  omftidont  la  nsaaUy  dis- 
tinguished as  Hilariu  Pn^teri  or  Pnaptrimm. 
TIm  two  friends  displayed  ^roat  Mai  in  defend- 
ing the  dodrinea  of  Angoatm  aodnat  the  attacka 
of  the  Semipdagiana  who  wet*  m&ing  inroada  Bpoa 
the  orUiod«y«SaatheinOanl,  and  hadag  opened 
a  correspondence  with  the  bishop  of  Hippo^  they 
received  in  reply  the  two  tracts  ttill  extant  onder 
the  titles  De  Praedatmatiome  Samttormm,  and  IM 
Domo  Ptnmnmtiat.  Fiodbg  that,  notwith- 
standing these  exertions,  their  aatagonisM  w«r« 
atiU  aetiTo  and  anooeasfid,  tb^  next  nndartook  a 
jonmey  to  Rome,  when  they  anhmlttod  the  wbda 
oontroreny  to  Pope  Coelestinus,  and  indneed  hin 
by  thdr  lepresentatioDs  to  publish,  in  a.  in  4S1, 
his  well-known  Epidola  ad  Bpueopot  GaUorwm, 
in  which  he  denounces  the  herny  of  Caadanns, 
and  warns  all  the  digoilarie*  of  the  ehnrdi  to  pco- 
hOril  thdr  presbyters  from  enieitainlag  and 
sminating  tenet*  so  dangarons.  Armed  with  thia 
authority.  Prosper  ntonwd  home,  and,  from  the 
numerous  controverdal  tracto  composed  by  him 
about  this  period,  appcara  to  hare  proaecnted  hia 
laboora  with  unflagging  mthnsiasm.  Soon  after, 
bowarefv  he  diti^paars  from  biato(T.aa4  wa  know 
Digitizeo  by  VjOOV  IC 
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■eding  cotain  »ith  ngard  eitW  lt>  hit  lUbnqaent 
CRhwr  or  to  tha  date  of  Sia  d««tb.  In  the  chroDicie 
of  Ado  (C  A.  D.  850)  be  is  ^kan  of  m  the  M>- 
tonw  of  Pop*  Leo,  ud  in  miM  MS&  »  styled 
BpmoBfm  SQugimA  (i.  e^  Riee  in  ProTeoca),  bot 
•edeuMticd  mtoiluM  igiw  in  believing  that 
Pmfm  tA  Aqailaiiw  bad  no  ehim  to  these  titles. 

The  works  usulty  ascribed  to  thb  writer  may 
be  divided  into  three  olasses: — L  TbetdogicaL 
11.  Historical    III.  Poetical. 

I.  TiiMiLOeiciL. — 1.  E^kfteia  ad  Ai^fiulimm 
AJkliiKikl'Mammil^amimitQaUm.  Written 
betwMn  A.  B.  437 — 436*  and  oonridtied  of  im- 
portance in  affording  materials  for  the  btatory  of 
SenipelagianisQL  2.  Epulola  ad  Ri^tum  d* 
Gratia  et  Libero  Ar^itrio,  Written  while  Augnstin 
was  still  alive,  and  thtfelore  not  later  th«i  the 
Middle  the  year  a.  d.  430.  &  Fr^'Angmlimo 
Ayow'BMw  ad  QgiitA  O^eMmam  GaUonm 
nhmmmllMm.  Written  about  a.  d.  491.  4.  Fro 
Awgadimi  Dodrima  RupomioHet  ad  OapitMia  Ob- 
JtaHemmm  PinoaMtiaNarwN.  Written,  probably,  aoon 
after  die  pnceding.  S.  Fro  Avgudimo  RupoMhim 
ttd  Emotrpta  ifmae  dt  Ommtnd  CteHaU  tmi  mmo. 
Btitm^^Bg  to  Ae  ■ame  epoeh  as  the  two  preceding. 
6.  iJo  Oratia  IM  at  lAbero  ArbUrio  Liber.  In 
refdy  to  the  doctrines  of  Cassianus  respecting  Frm- 
will,  as  laid  down  in  the  thirteenth  of  hii  Chlla- 
tioma  PtUrum  [CAaaiAttlTti],  whence  the  piece  is 
ftwpiealhentidMl  D«  OraHn  Dei  advmn  CoUiUo- 
rtm.  Written  abont  a.  d.  432.  7.  FmUmomn  a 
C  Wfw  ad  CXk  E^potUio,  anfgned  by  the  Bene- 
dictine editors  to  A.  Ik  483,  bat  placed  by  Schoene- 
nun  and  othen  bafim  a.  l>.  424.  8.  SaidMia,- 
rmm  e*  OperiLmt  S.  AuguiHm  dtlAatMim  tiiba- 
wutt.  Coin|)i)ed  alxHit  A.  D.  4fil.  The  whole  of 
the  above  will  be  Calind  in  the  Benedictine  edition 
of  the  woika  af  Angwtin  |  the  e|dstle  Is  numbend 
cBtzv.,  and  la  plaoed  inuMdiatdy  hefbre  another 
l^oB  ib»  satne  subject  by  Hitarins ;  the  remaining 
ttacts  an  all  included  in  the  Appendix  to  vol.  z. 

The  aulhentfaiity  of  the  following  is  Very  doubt- 
ful : — 1.  Coi^/emo.  Soaaetimes  ascribed  to  Prosper 
Aquitaniciui^  sometimea  to  Prosper  Tinn  It  was 
first  published  from  a  Vatican  MS.  by  Sirmond 
(8vo.  Par.  1619),  in  a  volume  containing  alto  the 
Opoacola  of  Sugenins,  bishop  <tf  Toledo,  together 
with  some  poems  by  Dracontius  and  othen.  See 
also  the  coUeeted  works  of  Simottd,  Paris,  1696, 
Td.  iL  p.  SlflL  3.  D§  FoeaUem  gsatiasi  £tftrT 
duo.  AsoOwd  in  aome  IfSS.  to  Ambrose.  Great 
divenity  of  (^Mnica  exists  with  regard  to  the  real 
■nthor.  EiBsmns  would  assign  it  to  Eueherius, 
iMshop  of  Lyons,  Vossios  to  Hilarins  Prosperi, 
Qaesnel  to  Leo  the  Great.  The  whole  question  is 
fblly  disewscd  by  Antelauas,  in  an  ess^,  of  ^ich 
tbe  tltla  li  gim  al  the  and  of  thia  artida,  and  by 
the  bntban  Ballsilui  in  their  adittw  of  tha  works 
of  Leo,  vol.  iL  p.  662  [Lno]-  Those  who  assign 
it  to  Prosper  suppose  it  to  have  boot  written  about 
A.  D.  440,  while  the  Ballcrini  brmg  it  down  as 
low  as  496.  3.  Ad  Saeratn  Virffmem  Demetria- 
deml^MttolaKlMHumiidataOiritliaiiaTraaai^ 
mi|>poacd  to  have  been  written  idMat  a.  d.  440. 
It  IS  ^aesd  amo^  die  letters  of  Ambrose  (Izxxiv.) 
in  the  earlier  editions  of  that  &ther,  claimed  for 
Prosper  by  Sotellns  and  Antelroint,  chiefly  on 
account  of  a  real  or  fancied  resemblance  in  s^le, 
and  given  by  Qaesnel  to  Leo  the  Great  See  the 
edition  of  the  works  of  Leo  by  the  BaQerini,  vol. 
ii.  JL  743.    4.  PrmkrOormm  Sadit  ApeMieae 
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r  ^aaeoponm  AmdoritaUi  de  Oratia  Dri  at  lAtro 
t^UMttdatii  Arbitrio.    Believed  to  have  been  eon> 

Eiled  about  a.  d.  431.  It  was  first  made  known 
y  DioDTstna  Engatts  who  nhJoMd  it  to  tha 
Epistla  df  Coahrtims  addtwisd  to  tha  hishopa  of 
Gaul.  SeetheobseradonaoftbeBidlefiniinaa 
edition     Leo,  vol.  IL  p.  719. 

The  fiiUowiug,  although  bearing  the  name  ef 
Proqiert  are  certainly  sparions : — 1.  D$  Vita  Om- 
temfSaiioa  lAri  fret.  Compooed,  in  all  pnbalHlity, 
SB  Sinwmd  has  pointed  out,  by  Jnlianus  Pomerias. 
a  UanUih  pmbrtv,  «bo  floorished  at  die  doaa  of 
tbo  fifth  eantuy*  (Gennad.  da  Virrf  m.W',lA- 
dor.  da9orift.BoeUa.  12.)  2.  Da  Fromtamn^ 
at  Fraadietiomibma  Dai,  Referred  to  by  Cassiodorai 
as  the  [ffodnction  of  Procter,  bat  apparently  the 
wwk  of  seme  A&ican  divine. 

II.  HtsToaiCAL. — Two,  perii^w  we  should  lay 
three,  dittmiclea  are  e^^ut  bearing  the  name  a 
Proqier.  It  wilt  be  convenient  to  describe  then 
separately  according  to  the  titlea  by  which  they  are 
usually  discriminatML 

1 .  dromioim  CbasaAir^  extending  from  a.  d. 
379,  the  date  at  whldi  the  dmnicle  of  Jerome 
ends,  down  to  a.  d,  4££t  the  ercnts  being  sr- 
ranged  aceordbg  to  the  yean  of  the  Roman 
gmuoIh.  We  find  short  notices  with  regard  to 
the  Honuw  emperors,  the  Roman  bishops,  and  po- 
litical occurtencea  in  general,  hut  the  troubles  of 
the  Church  an  especially  dwdt  iqion,  and  above  all 
the  Ps^jan  h«aqr.  In  the  eariier  adiliona  this 
chrtmldt  ended  with  the  year  A.D.  444,  hat  >^ 
peared  in  its  cnnjdete  fbno  in  the  Hialonat  Fnut- 
conan  Ser^doraa  Ooattomei  of  Andnw  Du  Cbesne, 
Ibl.  Par.  1636—1649.  RUslerinfers  from  internal 
evidmoe,  that  it  was  origiaally  himght  down  by 
Prosper  to  a.  d.  433,  and  that  sabaequentiy  two 
addStisps  wm  made  to  it,  either  by  himsstf  w  by 
snne  otlwr  band,  the  one  reaching  to  Ailib  444, 
the  other  to  a.  d.  465.  We  onght  to  obeervo  also 
thnt,  as  might  be  expected  in  a  woric  of  this 
natora,  we  find  it  in  some  M8S.  continued  still 
further,  while  in  others  it  is  ptassnted  ia  a  com- 
pressed and  mntihUed  fbisu 

2.  CkroHKOK  Imperiaiey  called  idso  Ouvmietm 
Fitioean'iDi,  because  fint  made  knosm  by  Peter 
Pithon,  in  1588.  It  is  comprehended  within 
precisely  the  same  limits  as  the  preceding  (a.  d. 
379 — 455),  bat  the  computations  proceed  accmd- 
>ng  to  the  yeoM  of  tiu  Romas  emperaia,  and  not 
according  to  the  contala.  While  it  i^rBea  with 
the  Cbronicon  Coniulare  hi  its  general  plan.  It 
differs  from  it  in  many  partkulors,  especially  in 
the  very  brief  allusions  to  the  Pelogun  contro- 
versy, and  in  the  tiight,  almost  disrespectful  notices 
of  Augustine.  It  is,  moreover,  miich  less  accn- 
nte  in  ita  cbnnohigy,  and  it  alUiBBther  to  ba 
r^arded  as  ioferior  in  authority. 

The  singular  Coincidence  with  rmrd  to  thi 
period  fmlffaeed  by  these  two  chinnKlei,  a  coin- 
eid«Ke  whidi,  however,  in  some  dagree  disappean 
if  We  adopt  the  hypothesis  of  lUslsr,  would  lead 
us  to  believe  that  they  proceeded  Etoin  the  nnie 
source  ;  bat,  on  dm  other  hand,  the  difference  of 
amngement,  and  the  want  of  harmony  in  details, 
would  lead  to  an  (^ponte  conclution.  H«nc£, 
white  the  greater  number  of  critics  agtee  in  re- 
garding Prosper  AqnUaaicns  as  the  Inuner  of  the 
first,  not  a  lew  an  inclined  to  make  over  the  sfe- 
cond  to  Procter  Tiro,  who,  it  is  imagined,  floarislrtd 
in  the  sixth  oantny.    It  mast  be  remembered,  it 
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the  uine  time,  that  the  eziat«iice  of  this  tecond 
Prnsper  u  a  pemnage  dutisct  rrom  the  antagonist 
of  the  Semipelagians,  hu  q«Tff  been  clwriy  de- 
mons tn  ted,  and  coniequentljr  all  BistmiMnti  n- 
gudiug  him  must  be  receired  with  caation  and 
distmt. 

3.  Ijnbbe,  in  hii  Nova  BibiiotAeeu  MSS.  LAro- 
r«M,fiil.  Paris,  1657,published  theChronicon  Con- 
■ulate,  with  another  chronicle  prefixed,  conuiNiKiog 
with  Adam,  and  reaching  down  to  the  ptnnt  where 
the  Consulare  begins.  This  was  pronounced  by 
Lnbbe  to  be  the  complete  work  as  it  issued  from 
the  hand*  of  Prosper,  the  portion  previously  Icnowu 
haviiq  been,  upon  this  supposition,  detached  from 
the  lest,  for  the  sake  of  being  tacked  as  a  auppie- 
raent  to  the  chnaicle  of  Jerome.  The  form  and 
style,  however,  of  the  earlier  section  are  so  com- 
pletdy  different  frnm  the  remainder,  that  the  opi- 
nion of  Lnbbe  has  found  little  fiiTour  with  critics. 

For  full  information  wi^  regard  to  these  chro- 
nicles, and  the  various  opiniona  which  have  been 
broached  as  to  their  origin,  we  may  nfer  to  Hon- 
cmlli,  Vttwtt.  Lai  Serift.  CSiromieanm,  4to.  Paiav. 
1787;  Raster, CanMMXt  ^fediiAeoit  Tubing.  1798; 
GraeTius,  TTumir.  Antiq.  Rom.  vol.  zi. 

III.  PoBTiCAi.  Among  the  works  of  the 
Christian  poets  which  form  the  fifth  volume  of  the 
"ColleGtio  Piiwirensis"  (4to.  Pisanr.  i766X  ^ 
Mktwing  an  attributed  to  Pnner  AqnitaaioBS, 
bat  we  most  premise  that  tlier  have  been 
collected  from  mssy  different  sources,  that  they 
unquestionably  are  not  all  from  the  same  pen,  and 
that  it  is  very  difficult  to  decide  whether  we  are 
to  regard  Prosper  Aquitanicus  and  Prosper  Tiro, 
the  latter  name  being  prefixed  to  several  of  these 
pieeea  in  the  MS&t »  MM  or  «■  diadact  in- 
diridodiL 

1.  EKtaOeiUiu  S.  At^utlmi  Bpifframmeihtm  Liber 
vma,  a  aeries  of  one  hundred  and  six  epigiams  in 
etegiae  verse,  on  wions  topics  connected  with 
speeulatiTe,  dognuUical,  and  piaetical  theoktgy,  and 
with  Borals.  Thna  the  third  is  D»  Emmtim  Dei- 
tatit,  the  thirty-ninth  De  JmUlia  a  Oratia,  the 
twenty-second  i>s  diligtHde  DmUHy  the  huidred 
and  fifth  De  coiOaula  Ira. 

2.  (hrmm  de  /ngratit,  in  dactylic  hexameters, 
divided  into  fiwr  part*  and  forty-five  ck^rteid  An 
latradoetum  is  pnSxad  in  five  almiM  eoapUta,  of 
which  the  fint  iwa  ozpliiii  the  utun  ud  sxtant 
•f  the  poem. 

■Unde  Toloniatu  tnnette  sabnstat  Migo, 
Unde  animis  pJetas  tnsit,  et  nnde  (idea. 

Adversum  ingtatos,  fidaa  et  virtute  saperbos, 
Centenis  decies  versibui  exctdnl. 

S.  Jh  Obtr&elatortm  S.  Amjpu&u  Bpignmmat  in 
five  elegiac  couplets.  4.  Another,  on  the  snme 
subject,  in  six  el^iao  coufJets.  5.  EpUaphiim 
Nedoritam  et  Peiagitmae  iaeremm,  in  eleven 
elegiac  caapleta,  in  which  "  Nestoriana  Haeresis 
loquitur.**  Written  after  the  condemnation  of  the 
Nestorians  by  the  council  of  Ephesns  in  a.  d.  431. 
fi,  Uronm  AorteAtr  tU  te  totem  Doa  dedkA,  in 
fifty-three  elegiac  couplets,  with  an  introduction  in 
sixteen  Iambic  Dimeters  Catalectic  (.\nacreoi>- 
<)«).  Besides  the  aibove  there  is  a  Cmrmett  de 
J\vMmtKi  'fntim,  in  wme  editions  of  Prosper, 
whieh  is  rejected  hy  .\ntehmiia,  and  made  over  by 
some  schoi»-B  to  Hilarius. 

The  first  ameiiff  the  works  ascribed  to  Prosper 
whidi  imtuid  Inn  the  press  was  the  Epigramnuta 


published  at  Mayence,  4ta,  U94,bs  **  KpigiatBmaUa 
Sancti  Prosperi  epiaoo|H  legteBsis  de  Vitiis  et  Vir- 
tutibua  ex  dictia  ^ignstini,"  and  rrprinted  faj 
Aldna,  4to.  Venet  1501,  akmg  with  othw  Chria- 
tian  poems.  Next  appeared  the  Ueati,se  De  Gnti* 
Dei,  printed  by  Schoefier  at  Mayence,  4to.  1524^ 
OS  **  S.  Prosperi  Presbyteri  Aquitanici  Libellns  ad- 
versuB  inimicos  Oratiae  Dei  contra  CoUatorem,"  in 
a  volume  eontaioiog  the  epistle  of  Anrelins,  bishop 
of  Carthage,  the  epistle  of  Pope  Coelcstinus,  and 
other  anthoiities  upon  the  sune  subjecu  Then 
followed  the  BpiOolu  ad  Ruffimim  and  the  RetffM- 
f*HKf  ad  Etoerjita,  &c.  8vo.  VeneL  1538,  and 
soon  after  Orypbius  puldished  at  Leyden,  tol. 
1539,  the  first  edition  of  the  collected  works,  care- 
fully corrected  by  the  collation  of  MSS.  The 
edition  of  Olivariua,  8vn,  Duaci,  1577,  was  Iorr 
regarded  as  the  standard,  hut  £ir  superior  to  «1 
others  is  the  BenedictiiKi,  IbL  Paris,  1711,  super- 
intended  by  ha  Bnn  ds  Mantte  and  D.  Man- 
geauc 

Pull  infbnnacion  with  regard  to  the  faitm^aaUe 
eoDtroveniea  arising  out  of  the  works  of  Pnwper  is 
contained  in  the  notes  and  dissmiations  of  the 
Benedietines,  in  the  dissertations  of  Quesoel  and 
the  Ballerini  in  their  respective  ediUons  of  the 
works  of  Leo  the  Great,  and  in  a  rare  volume  "  De 
veris  Operibns  SS.  Patnim  Leonis  Magni  et  Fm- 
peri  Aqnitaoi  DisaertationoB  critioae,  4to. 
Paris,  1689,  by  JoaeiAus  Antdniua,  to  whit^ 
Quesnel  put  forth  a  reply  in  the  Epheneriiee  Pa- 
riiMMses,  viiL  and  xv.  August,  lb'89,  and  Antel- 
mins  a  duply  in  two  Elp^tulae  duabiu  E^ittUae 
P.  Qtutmili  partibta  ntpoKSoriae,  Ala.  Pari^  1690. 

(See  the  works  on  Uie  Semipelagian  heresy  re- 
ferred to  at  the  end  of  die  attidsa  CASaiANUS  and 
Pw,ABH«i.)  [W.  R.] 

PROSTAIIUS,  ft  Roman  artist  in  monk,  of 
the  time  of  the  emptrors,  whose  name  is  inscribed 
on  a  mosaic  pavment  found  at  Aventicum  {Avt»- 
ekee)  in  Switzetlaitd.  (Si^idt,  Amtiq.  de  la  Smtte^ 
pp.  17,  19,  24  ;  R.  Rochette,  Lettn  i  M.  Sdmn, 
p.  394.)  [P.S.] 

PROTA'OORAS  (npwniV^X  was  bom  at 
Abdna,  aecorl^^  to  the  concurrent  testimony  of 
Plato  and  sevemi  other  writers.  (/'roA^.  p.  309,c^ 
De  Hep.  X,  p.  60S,  c. )  Heradeides  Pont.  op.  Diog. 
Xoc'rt.  iz.  55;  Cicero,  dsJVot-iW.  123,  Ac)  Br 
the  oomic  poet  Eupolis  {ap.  Diog.  Lmrt.  ix.  50), 
he  is  called  a  Teian  (Tifbt),  probaUy  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Teisn  origin  of  that  city  (Herod,  i. 
168,  Ac.),  just  as  Hecataeus  the  Abd«ite  is  by 
Strabo.  (See  Ed.  Geist  in  a  programme  of  the 
Pudagogium  atOieasen,  1827 ;  comp.  Fr.  Hennann 
in  the  Sohulieitang,  1830,  ii.  p.  509.)  In  the 
manifostly  corrupt^  text  of  the  Psendo-GaleDus 
{de  Pkilot.  HiiL  c  8),  he  is  termed  an  Elean  (com- 
pare J.  Frei,  Qaaettiimei  Prolagtmae,  Baanae, 
1845,  p,  5).  By  the  one  his  fiither  is  called  Ar- 
temon,  by  the  others  Maeondrius  or  Mneander 
(Diog.  Laiirt.  ix.  50,  ib.  Interp.),  whom  Philostratus 
(p.  494),  probably  confouiiding  bin  with  the 
father  of  Democritus,  describes  as  my  rich  ;  Dio- 
genes La£rtiuB  (ib.  53)  as  miserably  poor.  Thii 
well-known  story,  however,  that  ProtagcNras  was 
once  a  poor  porter,  and  that  the  skill  with  which 
ha  had  Autened  together,  and  poised  upon  his 
shoulders,  a  btrgo  bundle  of  wood,  attrticted  tUv- 
attentinn  of  Democritus,  who  conceived  a  liking 
for  him,  took  him  under  his  care  and  instructed 
him  (Epicnmt  in  Diog,  LaSH.  x.  8,  tx.  53 ;  AiU. 
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Oellhu,  X.A.  T.  3;  compi  Atben-nrL  13,  pi  954, 
e.}« — appenn  to  luve  ariMin  oat  of  tfa*  tttfeimnt 
of  Ari»totl«,  that  Protngonu  niTMiteil  a  sort  of 
porter's  knot  (tuAi))  for  the  men  eonvenitint  csr- 
ry'fu^  of  burdens  (Ding.  Uiert.  ix.  A3  ;  cemp.  Frei, 
/.  p.  6,  Jtc).  Moreover,  whether  Protasoru 
vas,  US  liter  •ncieat  ■nthoritin  Mumwd  (Dioi^ 
Iiaeit.  ix.  50  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom.  L  p.  301,  d„ 
Ac.),  %  di»ciple  of  Democritus,  with  whum  in  point 
of  doctrine  he  hud  abwliitely  nothing  in  common, 
is  vrrjr  doubtfiil,  and  Frei  {I.  c  p.  '24,  Sic)  lias 
nndnt^en  to  show  tliat  Protugoru  was  some 
tweatj  years  older  than  Ueniocritui.  If,  in  bet, 
Amuagoras,  as  »  confirmed  in  varioui  waji,  was 
born  i^ont  &a  500,  and  was  forty  ;wn  older 
than  Democritiis,  actnrdiiig  to  the  latter^  own 
■Utement  (Ving.  Lat'rt.  iz.  41  ;  comp.  34),  Pro- 
tagoras must  have  been  older  than  DinnocritaB,  as 
it  is  crriain  that  Protagoras  was  older  than  So- 
crates, who  was  bom  a  C  468  (PlaL  Prvtag. 
p. 317,0.,  31 4, b.,  361,«. ;  comp.  mog.  Laert.  ix. 
4'^  56],  and  died  before  him  at  the  age  of  nearly 
seventy  (Plat.  Afeno^  p.  91,  e. ;  comp.  TkeaeL 
PL  171.  d.,  164,  e.,  EuU>^.  p.  286,  c;  the  a»- 
aumption  of  others,  that  he  reached  the  age  of 
ninety  yean,  Diog.  Laert  ix.  55,  Schol.  in  Pbt. 
da  Jtqt,  I.  p.  600,  is  of  no  weight),  after  he  had 
piactbed  iho  eophistic  art  for  forty  years,  and  had 
by  flight  wiUkdiawn  himself  fimn  the  accusation 
•f  Pythodonu,  one  of  the  Four  Hondred,  who  go- 
Temed  Aliens  in  B.  C  411  (Diog,  Loert.  ix.  54  ; 
coiapu  PhikMratoB,  /.  c  Aristotle  mentimed  Ea- 
athma,  tba  disciple  of  Proiagorai,  as  bia  acniser, 
Diog;  Laart.  /.  (>.)•  ApoUodoroi,  therefbn,  might 
Tery  well  assign  the  84th  Olympiad  (b.  C.  444)  as 
the  period  when  he  flourfshed  (Diog.  Laert.  ix. 
54,  56).  A  more  acdUate  detamunation  of  the 
date  of  his  death,  and  thence  of  bis  birth,  cnnnot 
be  extracted  from  a  Cmgnunt  of  the  SiUi  of  Timon 
(in  Sazt  Bmp.  aA.  MaUu  ix.  57X  wid  a  pnamge 
•f  Plato  {TlumA  pi  171,  d.),  as  the  phwing  to- 
ge^er  of  Pndt^oiaa  and  Socrates  in  them  does 
not  pmnppose  tbat  Umr  deaths  were  contem- 
poraneoQi.  Nor  are  we  jnstified  in  concluding  from 
the  boastful  expression  of  the  sophist  ( Plat.  Prt^. 
p.  317,  c),  that  he  was  twenty  years  older  than 
Socrates  Ob  the  other  hand,  if  £uri[udcs  alluded 
to  his  death  in  the  Ixion  (according  to  Philo- 
choras  iu  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  55),  be  must  have  died 
before  B.  c  406  or  407,  i.  a.  befbre  the  death  of 
Euripides.  WitbpnpotideiatingprobatHlity,thete- 
bre,  Firi  places  the  death  of  PiDtagaraa  in  bl  c 
411,  aasnnung  that  Pythodoms  accosed  him  daring 
the  goTennsent  aS  die  Four  Handled  (QwMif. 
rntag.  pi  64^  and  aoeordingly  aaiigiw  about  b.  a 
480  OS  the  d^  of  his  birth. 

That  Protagoras  had  already  acquired  fiune 
dariog  bis  residence  in  Abdeia  cannot  be  inferred 
from  the  donbtfol  statonent,  that  he  was  termed 
bj  the  Abderites  A^-yof ,  and  Democritus  ^Amto^ 
or  e'e^fa.  (Aelian,  Far.  Hut.  iv.20  :  comp.  Snid. 
$.  tv.  n/mrtrf,  A^iiiitp.,  &c.  Phavoriuos,  in  Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  50,  gives  to  Protngotas  the  designation 
of  ve^X  He  was  the  first  who  called  himself 
»  sophist,  and  taught  (or  pay  (PlaL/Voftij):  p.349, 
a. ;  Diog.  Uut.  ix.  53).  He  must  have  come  to 
AUiens  before  a.  c  445,  since,  aococding  to  the 
statement  of  Heraeludes' PonUcus  (Diog.  Lafe'rt. 
iz;  50),  he  gate  htws  to  the  Thurians,  or,  what  is 
■MU*  probable,  adapted  Em  the  use  of  the  new 
cohiniMs  vba  left  Athens  foe  tbe  first  time  in 
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that  year,  tbe  laws  wbidi  had  been  drawn  up  at 

an  earlier  period  by  Channdas,  for  tbe  nse  of  tba 
Chalcidic  Gt^ies  (for  according  to  Diod.  xii.  1 1.  3, 
and  others,  these  laws  were  in  force  at  Thurii 
likewise).  Whether  he  himself  removed  to  Thnrii, 
we  do  not  kam,  but  at  the  time  of  the  league  we 
find  him  again  in  Atb«is,  as  he  could  scarcely 
have  mentioned  tbe  strength  of  fnind  displayed  by 
Pericles  at  tbe  death  of  his  son^  in  the  way  Iw 
does  (in  a  fragment  still  extant,  Ptut  da  Contol. 
ad  ApoU.  c.  33,  p.  118,  d.),  had  he  not  been  an 
eye-witness.  He  had  also,  as  it  appears,  returned 
to  Athens  after  a  hmg  absence  (Plat.  Pnt.  p.  30t. 
e.},  at  a  tiuM  when  the  sons  of  Perklca  were  scil] 
alive  (ibid.  p.SU.  e.,  339,  a.)  A  •mnewbat  in. 
timate  relaUon  between  Protagoras  and  Peridn 
is  intimated  also  eltewherci  (Plat  Perid.  c.  S6. 
p.  17*2,  il)  His  activity,  however,  was  by  no 
means  restricted  to  Athene  He  had  spent  some 
time  in  Sicily,  and  acquired  iaroe  there  (Plat 
Hipp.  Miij.  p.  282,  d.),  and  brought  with  bim 
to  Athens  many  admirers  out  of  other  Oredc  cities 
through  which  he  bad  passed  (Plat  Prat.  p.  3l5, 
a.).  The  impeachment  of  Protagoras  had  been 
funded  on  his  book  on  the  gods,  which  began 
with  the  statement ;  Rejecting  the  godh,  I 
am  unable  to  know  whether  tbey  exist  or  do 
not  exist"  (Ding.  La$rt  ii.  51,  itc)  The  im- 
peachment was  followed  by  his  banishment  (Diog. 
Laert.  ix.  53  ;  Cic.  de  Nat.  Dwr.  i.  23 ;  Euseb. 
fraep.  Hcanff.  xiv,  19,  &c.),  or,  as  others  affirm, 
only  by  the  burning  <rf  his  boc^  (Phikwt  Tit. 
Sopk.  I.  c  i  Josei^u  e.  Aphm.  it  37  ;  Swt.  Enpk 
ode.  Jlf(iM.ix.  56;  CicDiog.  LalirtlLee.)  - 

From  the  list  of  the  writings  of  Protagorae 
which  Diogenes  Laertius  (ix.  55)  doubtless  bor- 
rowed from  oiie  of  his  Alexandrine  authorities  (he 
describes  them  as  still  extant,  itrrX  rd  ffw^rffiera 
ottroi)  0ie\la  ToSra  ;  comp.  Wekker*s  accottnt  of 
PrDdiko^  in  his  AVcuie  Sdm/ie»^  il  pk  447,  465), 
and  whi^  he  gives  probably  with  his  accnsloraed 
negligence,  one  may  see  that  they  comprised  very 
dilferenl  subjects  : — etJuct  (**pi  dptrmr  and  irs^ 
T&v  odii  ipOwz  Toit  dvtfpwToii  wpatrtfofutttv,  ttt/A 
^iXm/iias),  ^aolitia  ("(pi  itaXirttas,  ntpt  riit  4p 
ifiXV  laTmrTOffCMi ;  comp.  Frei,  p.  1 82,  &c), 
iorie  {ajniKaryiAn  Siio,  ■rlx»V  ipurrtKmi),  and  other 
subjects  of  dilferent  kinds  {TptnrraieriKis,  wtpl  fm- 
drifMTttv,  «4pl  «[fAi)s,  iTfpl  Twc  iw  AlSoo).  The 
works  which,  in  all  probability,  were  the  most  im- 
portant of  those  which  Protagoras  composed,  Trtdk 
('AAitBswj,  and  On  (Ae  Gvd§  (n«pt  StA'),  are 
omitted  in  that  list,  although  in  another  pasnge 
(ix.  51)  Diogenes  Laertins  refers  to  them.  The 
first  contained  the  theory  refuted  by  Plato  in  the 
Theaetetus  {Theaei.  p.  161, a,  162.  a.,  166,  c,  170, 
e.),  and  was  probably  identical  with  the  work  on 
the  Existent  (Ilfpl  too  ji^otX  attributed  to  Pro- 
tagoras by  Porpbjrrius  (in  Eiiseb.  Praep.  Eva»g.  x. 
i,  p.  468,  Viger).  This  work  was  directed  agoinat 
ilie  Eleatics  (Tlpds  Toi)t  if  ri  S»  ^iyoiTas),  and 
was  still  extant  in  the  time  of  Porphyrins,  who 
describes  the  argomentadon  of  the  book  as  similar 
to  that  of  Plato,  though  without  adding  any  more 
exact  statements.  With  the  doctrine  that  was  pe- 
culiar to  Protagoras  we  obtain  die  most  complete 
aeqnsinlanoe  fnm  the  TheaetetBs  of  Plato,  which 
was  designed  to  refote  H.  and  the  fidelity  of  the 
quotations  in  which  is  confirmed  by  the  much  more 
scanty  notices  of  Sextus  Empiricw  and  others. 
The  sophist  started  from  tbe  fnndameMAl  presup- 
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poMliaii  of  HeraohitM,  that  everj  thing  u  motiui. 
«nd  nodiiag  bendM  or  beyond  it,  and  that  out  of 

it  everf  thing  comei  into  eziatence  ;  that  nothing 
at  any  time  ecub,  but  that  ererything  is  peipetually 
(cGonwi^fPUt.  TletMl.  pp.  156,  152:  Sextus  Em- 
piricua  inaccuratdT  auribntes  to  him  matter  in  a 
perpetual  etat*  of  flux,  9kn  Pwr^  Pyrrhom.  Hyp. 
I.  317, 218).  He  tii«n  dktininiidied  two  primifMl 
kindi  of  the  inRnitel;  manifdd  motions,  an  actire 
and  a  paeuve  ;  bat  premteed  that  the  motion 
which  in  one  concurrence  manifested  itaelf  actively, 
will  in  anothor  appear  aa  paaaiva,  lo  that  the  diF> 
funnce  ia  aa  it  were  a  fluctuating,  not  a  pormauent 
<ine  {naael,  pp.  156, 157).  Frmn  the  concuoence 
of  two  inch  motioM  ariae  aenMtioD  or  percept  ion, 
and  that  whidi  ia  fttt  or  peiteived,  according  l« 
the  different  relodty  of  the  motion ;  and  that  in 
•uch  A  way  ^t  where  there  ia  liomogeneity  in  what 
thu*  meeta,  aa  between  weing  and  colour,  hearing 
and  Mund  (ib.  p,  1 56),  tiie  definiteneu  of  the  colonr 
and  the  ueing^  of  the  perception  and  that  which  ii 
percMved,  it  pndwoa  by  the  coBcnrrau»  of  cor- 
responding motioiu  (p.  156,  d.,comp.  159,  cX 
Consequently,  wa  can  nerer  speak  of  Being  and 
Becoming  in  thttnaeWea,  but  only  for  something 
(tiWj^  or  of  something  {nvis),  or  to  something 
(v^fTsp.  160, b..  156,0.,  162,1;  AriitJIleA^ 
ix.  3;  Ssxt  Empi  I  216,  218).  Conao- 

qoently  there  ti  or  exists  for  each  only  that  of 
which  he  has  a  sensation,  and  only  that  which  he 
percMTBs  is  tme  for  him  (TTketuL  p.  153,  a.,Gomp. 
Cratyl.  p.  386  ;  AriitOcles,  i*  Evaeb.  Praep.  Evmg. 
xiv.  20 ;  Cic.  Acad.  iL  46  ;  SexU  Emp  &  and 
ado.  jMoO.  TiLOS,  369, 588,  Ac.)  ;  so  Uiat  as  sen- 
ntioB,  like  its  objects,  is  engaged  in  a  perpetual 
cha^  of  motion  ( ThauL  p.  f 52,  b. ;  Sext.  £mp. 
Ugf.  L  pi  217,  f.),  opposite  aasertions  might  exiM, 
a«ording  to  the  difierence  of  the  perception  re- 
specting each  several  object  (ArisL  Metapk,  if.  5  ; 
Diog.  htSn.  ix.  5  ;  C3eai.  Alex.  Slnm.  t.  p.  674, 
a. ;  Senec.  Au(.  88).  Hi*  eonchiuons  hitherto 
discussed,  which  Jw  drew  from  the  Henoleitean 
doctrine  of  eternal  Asoom^,  ProtRgoras  summed 
np  in  the  well-known  propontion  :  The  man  is  the 
in  eat  ore  of  all  things  ;  of  tho  existent  that  they 
exist ;  of  the  non-existent,  that  they  do  not  exist 
(TieML  p.  152.  a.,  160,  d.,  CW^yJ.  p.  385,  e.  ; 
Ariit.  jtMqkl.  x.  1,  zL  6  i  Saxt.  &npL  adv. 
MaA.  viL  80,  Pyrrkom.  Hjfp.  I  p.  216 ;  Aristodea, 
n  EotA.  Praep.  Emmg,  xiv.  20  ;  Diog.  Lagrt  ix. 
51 ),  and  nndentood  by  the  man^  tlie  perceiving  or 
sensation-recetving  subject.  He  was  compelled, 
therefore,  likewise  to  admit,  dint  confutation  was 
impossible,  since  every  affirmation,  if  resting  upon 
sensation  or  perception,  is  equally  justifiable  (Plat. 
EuUt^.  p.  185,  d.  &c. ;  Iiocr.  Heleiue  Em.  p. 
231,  Bekk. ;  Diog.  Laert  ix.  53) ;  but,  notwith- 
standing the  equal  truth  and  jnstifiableneas  of 
opposite  affirmations,  he  endeavoured  to  establish  a 
distinction  of  better  and  worse,  referring  them  to 
the  better  or  worse  condition  of  tho  percipient  sub- 
ject, and  promised  to  give  directions  for  improving 
this  condition,  i.  e.  for  attaining  to  higher  activity 
{1^£aeL  p.  167  i  oomp.  Sext.  Evaip.  Hyp.  i.  p.  218). 
Already,  before  Plato  and  Aristotle  (Mebiph.  iv,  4, 
comp.  the  previously  quoted  pasasges),  Dwiocritna 
had  npfdled  himself  to  the  confiitation  of  this  sen. 
snaiism  of  Pnlagoias,  which  annihihited  existence, 
knowledge,  and  all  understanding  (PluLodti.  CbM. 
f.  1 10!>,  a. ;  Sext  Emp.  adv.  Malk.  vii.  389). 
When  Pvitagonu,  in  his  book  on  the  Gods. 


nnintainad  tkat  we  are  not  aUe  to  know  whethe* 
ud  how  diey  exist  (Hmra,  im  Sh»L  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  ix.  56,  comp.  58 ;  Cic  ds  Nat.  Dear.  i.  1. 
12,  23,  42  ;  Diog.  USrt.  ix.  51,  Ac  To  re^ 
the  expression,  6w61ol  rvti  sin,  qnala  tM,  aa 
Frei  does,  c.  p.  98,  as  a  ftwugs  addition,  seems 
to  me  to  involve  difficulties),  he  pnhably  could  only 
have  in  mind  the  matanllr  oppased  atatementa  on 
the  point,  and  ranst  himaeu  have  been  disposed  te 
a  denial  as  he  could  scarcely  have  been  conscwns 
of  a  corresponding  senaadon  or  perception. 

It  is  not  every  pleasnie,  but  only  pleasure  in  the 
beautifiil,  to  which  Pntagoraa,  in  the  dialogue 
which  bears  his  name  (p.  351,  b.),  allowa  noraf 
wwth ;  and  he  refm  Tirtna  to  a  oertaia  sense 
of  thane  (oiBsft)  implanted  in  nan  by  nature,  and 
a  certain  consdous  feeling  of  jusUce  (Bum),  which 
aie  to  save  the  purpose  of  aecuring  the  brads  of 
connection  in  private  and  political  lift  (ibid.  p. 
822,  ciu.)  ;  and,  accordingly,  exjdaint  bow  Ib^ 
are  developed  by  means  of  education,  instmetioB, 
and  kws  (pu  325,  c.  &c,  comp.  340,  c).  He  it 
not  able,  however,  to  define  more  exacdy  the  dif- 
ference between  the  beautiful  and  the  pleasant,  and 
at  hut  again  contents  himself  with  aibming  dut 
pleasure  or  enjoyment  is  the  proper  aim  of  Ikapood 
(p.  354,  Ac.).  In  just  as  oonfiued  a  mannv  does 
he  express  himself  with  lespect  to  the  virtaea,  of 
which  be  admita  five  (holiness,  6odnis, — and  fimr 
others),  and  with  rsgard  to  which  be  maintaina 
that  they  are  distinguished  from  each  other  in  the 
same  way  as  the  parts  of  the  eoontenance  (ib.  p. 
349,  b.,  329,  &,  Ac).  Aa  in  these  ethical  opnions 
of  Protagoras  weteeawantofteientifieiMnNtien, 
to  do  we  perceive  in  hb  conception  of  the  He»- 
deitean  doctrine  of  the  eternal  flow  of  all  things, 
and  the  way  in  which  heoutias  itoHt,  a  aophiatical 
endearour  to  eatabliah,  fneed  from  the  fetters  of 
science,  his  silbjectire  notions,  setting  aside  the 
Hcoaeleitean  asanmptkn  of  a  father  oognition,  and 
a  cosnuuii^  nf  rational  activl^  (tf^i  A^i),  by 
means  of  rhetorical  art.  That  be  was  master  of 
this  in  a  high  d^ree,  the  testimonies  of  the  aodents 
leave  indubitab^  His  endeavonn,  moreover,  were 
mainly  directed  to  the  communication  of  this  art 
by  means  of  inBtmction  (Plat.  ProL  p.  312,  c.>, 
to  render  men  capable  of  acting  and  speaking  with 
readiness  tn  dunestic  and  political  affiurs  (ib.  p. 
818,  e.).  He  would  teach  how  to  nuke  tho  weaker 
cause  the  stronger  {rir  frrw  Aorov  Kpcfrrt*  roirtr, 
Arist.  ShL  ii.  24  ;  A.  Qellins,  H.  ..4.  v.  3  ;  En- 
doxuB,  in  Slepk.  By*,  s.  o.  "ACSqpa  ;  oomp^  Arit- 
topb.  AThA.  113,  Aa  245,  Ac.  878,  674,  879,  Ac). 
By  way  of  practice  in  the  art  he  was  accustomed 
to  make  his  pupils  discuss  Theses  (ommmMet  loei) 
on  opposite  sides  (antinomically)  (Diog.  LafirL  ix, 
52,  Ac. ;  comp.  Snid.  a.  c. ;  Dionys.  Halic  laocr. 
Tiraon  in  Diog.  Laert.  ix,  52  ;  Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  ix.  57  ;  Cic  BruL  12)  ;  an  enreite  which 
is  also  recomroended  by  Clceco  {ad  AtL  ix.  4),  and 
Qnintilian  (x.  5.  §  10).  llie  method  of  doing  so  wm 
probably  unfolded  in  his  Art  of  Diaputa  (Wx*^  ipm- 
TiKMf,  see  above).  Bnt  he  also  directed  his  attention 
to  lan^i^e,  endeavoured  to  explun  difficult  pas- 
aagea  in  the  poets,  though  not  always  with  the 
best  success  (Ptat.  PnL  p.  388,  c  Ac  ;  comp.  re- 
nscting  hu  and  the  opposed  Platonic  exposition  nC 
the  well-knowii  Unes  of  Simooidea,  Frei,  p.  122, 
Ac);  enter^il  ataomo  Ungth  into  the  threefold 
gender  of  tnimes  (ifiPtva.  SnAcn,  and  OKtiti,  Arist. 
itheL  iii.  3,  EL  SopL  c  14 ;  comp.  Aristt^  NiiL 
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M5,  AcX  ond  the  teiuet  and  moods  of  verbt 
fDiog.  UirL  ix  52,  53;  Quintil.  iti.  4.  g  10  ; 
Fsri.  J.  A  p.  13S,  &c).  Allhoi^h  Pnu^orw  left 
it  to  hh  piqnis  to  fix  tba  uioiiiit  of  hU  feet  in 
proportion  to  the  {nofit  tliejr  conndond  themadvn 
to  havo  derived  from  his  lessons  (Plat.  Froi.  p. 
328,  b. ;  Arist  BK  Nie.  ix.  I ),  he— the  first  who 
demanded  pB/moit  for  instrnctioo  and  lectures — 
neverthelesa  obtained  an  amount  of  Wealth  which 
beouno  pnTerUaL  (Plat.  Hipp.  Miy.  p.  282, 
3/mu,  pl  81,  T^teosL  p.  161.  179,  a.; 
QuintiL  HL  1.  g  10 ;  Oiog.  Laiirt.  ix.  52,  50, 
Ac.)  [Ch.A.B.] 

PBOTAGO'RIDESCIWwTopfuXorCyBicus, 
a  writer  only  known  to  u«  from  Athenaeus,  who 
refers  to  three  of  his  works  : — I.  Jlspl  Aa^nKWf 
(I-)wMN',  on  the  games  celebrated  at  Daphne,  a 
TilUga  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Andoch  pp. 
150, 6. 176,  a.,  183,  C).  2.  Kttfwral 'l(rTOfl^a^  a 
historj  of  Comedy  (iii.  p.  124^  e.).  3.  *Akp(k(o'(ii 
ipmriK^  love  tales  (it.  p.  162,  c). 

PROTARCHUS  (Tlp^afiX''*)*  engmverof 
precious  stones,  whose  name  ocenvs  on  a  Terr 
brautifid  gem  in  the  Florentine  Museam,  whicli 
represents  Eros  charming  a  lion  with  the  harp. 
Formeriy  the  artist's  name  was  mistijad  WitiTopx"*- 
(CaL  di  Fimu.  Gemm.  ii.  1  ;  MUlier,  ArthaoL  d. 
Kwut,iS9Ua.  i.)  [P.S.] 

PROTEAS  (I^Nrr^).  1.  An  Athenian  ge- 
neral  id  the  time  of  the  Paloponoeaian  war,  the 
won  of  Epiclas.  He  was  one  of  the  three  com* ; 
maiidets  of  the  aqaadron  sent  out  to  assist  the 
Coicjneaus  in  th«r  contest  with  the  Corinthians. 
Again,  in  the  first  year  of  the  Peloponnesion  war 
(b.c.,431),  Pnteas  was  one  of  the. three  com- 
manders of  the  fleet  of  100  ships,  sent  round  Pelo- 
ponnesni  (Thnc  t  45,  ii.  23). 

2.  A  liaeedoiuan  oflker,  the  son  of  Andronicus. 
He  was  onployed  Antipoter  in  collecting  a 
squadron  with  which  to  defend  the  islands  and 
coosta  of  Greece  against  the  Phoenicians  and  others 
in  the  serrioe  of  Persia,  and  succeeded  in  capturing, 
at  Siphnns,  8  out  of  a  squadron  of  10  ships,  with 
which  Datames  was  tiiere  stationed,  f  Arrian,  AHot, 
it  2.  87—11.) 

3.  Son  of  Lanice,  Uie  nurse  of  Alexander  the 
Great.  [Lamci.] 

4.  Giandson  t)f  the  former,  and,  like  him,  noto- 
rions  for  liis  propensity  to  drinldng.  (Athen.  ir, 
p.  120.  a. ;  Fhotins.  Cod.  190.  p.  148.  a.,  ed. 
Bekker.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

PROTESILA'US  (OpwrtirlAuoty,  a  son  of  Iphi- 
clns  and  Astyoche,  and  sccordlndy  a  brother  of 
Podaices,  belonged  to  Phylace  in  Thessaly,  whence 
he  is  called  *u/<ditm  (Lncian,  DiaL  Mart  23.  1  ; 
Horn.  A  ii.  705  ;  EnslatlL  mi-  Horn.  ^  323), 
though  this  name  may  also  be  traced  to  his  being 
a  ([randaon  of  the  Aeolid  Phylocus.  He  led  the 
warriois  of  eeTeral  Thessalian  places  against  Troy, 
and  was  the  first  of  all  the  Greeks  that  was  killed 
by  the  Trojans,  for  he  was  the  first  who  leaped 
from  the  ships  upon  the  Trajan  coast  (Horn.  IL  ii. 
685,  &c  xiii.  681,  xv.  765  :  Philostr.  Her.  ii.  15). 
According  to  the  common  uadition  Protenlaus  was 
alain  br  Hector  (Lucian,fl  a;  Tsete.  Ufi  Lye.  243, 
5-28.  530;  Hygin.  Fab.  103  ;  Ov.  AM.  xii.  H7), 
but,  according  to  others,  he  fell  by  tlie  hands  of 
Achates  (Euslath.  ad  Horn.  p.  3'26),  of  Aeneas 
(DicL  CteL  ii.  1 1 ),  or  <rf  fiupiiorbos  (Eustath.  1.  c 
y.  325).  Protesilans  is  most  celebrated  in  andent 
story  tat  iLa  stnmg  afisctioa  and  fidelity  existing 
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between  him  and  his  wife  Laodameia,  the  daughter 
of  AcastuB.  When  she  heard  of  the  death  of  her 
husband,  she  piayed  to  the  infernal  gods  to  be 
allowed  to  converse  with  him  only  l<x  v»  space  of 
thne  hours.  The  prayer  being  granted.  Hennet 
conducted  Protesilatu  for  a  few  hours  to  the  upper 
world,  and  when  Protesilans  died  a  second  time, 
Laodameia  expired  vrith  him  (Hygin.  Fab.  108  ; 
Eostoth.  p,  325).  This  story,  from  which  the 
aeeoont  ^  Lucian  diftrs  only  slightly,  has  been 
Tirionaly  modified  Iv  the  peeti,  Mi  aocoiding  to 
some,  Laodamna,  wei  the  second  death  of  her 
husband,  made  an  image  of  him,  which  ^e  wor- 
shipped, and  when  her  uther  Acastus  ordered  her 
to  bum  it,  she  threw  herself  with  the  image  into 
the  flames  ( Hygin.  Fab.  1 04).  According  tn  others, 
Proteailaus,  on  returning  from  the  lower  worid, 
found  his  wife  embfaeing  his  image,  and  when  he 
died  the  second  time,  he  beggecf  of  her  not  to  follow 
too  late,  whereupon  she  killed  herself  with  a  sword. 
Others  again  relate  that  Laodameia,  being  com- 
pelled by  her  father  to  marry  another  mui,  spent 
her  nights  with  the  image  of  Proteulaus  (EosUth. 
Le.) ;  but  Conon  (JVorrat  13),  lastly,  has  quite  a 
different  tradition,  for  according  to  him,  Protesilans, 
after  the  Trojan  war,  took  with  him  Aethylla,  a 
sister  of  Priam,  who  was  his  prisoner.  When,  on 
liis  homeward  voyage,  he  landed  on  the  Macedonian 
peninsula  of  Pallene,  between  Mende  and  Scioue, 
and  had  gone  some  distance  from  the  coas^  to  fetch 
water,  Aethylla  preYuiled  upon  the  other  women  to 
set  fire  to  the  shipL  Protesilans,  accordingly,  was 
obliged  to  lemun  there,  and  bailt  the  town  of 
Scione. 

His  tomb  was  shown  near  Eletis,  in  the  Thmcian 
Cheraonesus  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  595;  Pans.  i.  34.  §  2  ; 
TietK.  ad  532).  Then  was  a  bdief  that 
nymphs  had  pkinted  dm-trees  aronnd  his  grave, 
and  that  those  of  their  branches  which  grew  on 
the  Trojan  side  were  sooner  green  than  the  otbess, 
but  that  at  the  same  time  the  foliage  Wed  and 
died  earlier  (Philostr.  Her.  ii.  1 ) ;  or  it  was  said 
that  the  trees,  when  they  had  grown  so  high  aa  to 
see  Troy,  died  away,  and  that  fresh  shoots  then 
^rangfrom  their  roots  (Plin.  H.N.  r*i  99 ;  Antho|. 
PaUt.  tIL  141,  385).  A  magnificent  temple  was 
erected  to  Protesilaus  at  Eleus,  and  a  sanctuary,  at 
which  funeral  games  were  oelebiated,  exist^  in 
Pliylace  (Herod.  viL  83, 116, 120  t  Pans,  iii  4.  § 
5  I  Find.  /sOm.  i.  83,  with  the  Sehol.).  Protesi- 
lauB  himself  was  represented  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi.    (Pans.  x.  30.  §  1.)  [L.  Si] 

PROTEUS  (n^wrctft),  the  prophede  old  man 
of  the  sea  (i\ut  ytpKv),  occurs  in  the  earliest 
legends  as  a  subject  of  Poseidon,  and  is  described 
OS  teeiiig  thnm^  the  whole  depth  of  tbe  set,  and 
tending  the  flocks  (the  seals)  of  Poseidon  (Hon. 
Od.  IT.  365,  385,  400  ;  Viig.  GMiy.  It.  393  i 
Theocr.  ii.  58  ;  HoraL  Cam.  L  2.  7  i  Philostr. 
fcoa.  iL  17).  He  resided  in  the  island  of  Pharos, 
at  the  distance  of  one  day's  journey  from  the  river 
AegyptHs  (Nile),  wheniee  lie  is  also  called  the 
EgyptiaD  (Hooo.  Od,  iv.  855,  385).  Viqgil,  how- 
CTer,  instead  of  Pharos,  mentions  the  island  of 
CarpathoB,  between  Crete  and  Rhodes  {Georp,  iv, 
3B7  ;  comp.  Horn.  IL  ii.  676),  whereas,  according  to 
the  nme  poet,  Proteus  was  bom  in  Thessaly  {Gtorg. 
iv.  390,  comp.  jlm.  xL  262).  His  life  is  described 
as  follows.  At  midday  he  rises  from  the  flood,  and 
sleeps  in  the  shadow  of  the  rocks  of  the  coatt,  nud 
anmnd  him  lie  the  monsters  of  thede^p  (Uom.  Od. 
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ir.  400  ;  Virg.  Otonj.  it.  5!).'i).  Any  one  wUl.iiig 
to  compel  him  to  foretell  the  future,  was  obli)^  to 
«Btch  hold  «f  bim  at  tint  time  ;  he.  indeed,  had 
the  power  of  umming  every  pouible  ihape,  in 
order  to  empa  the  neeenity  or  pmpheaying.  but 
whenever  he  that  hit  endeavunni  wen  of  nn 
•vail,  he  reantned  hii  usual  appearance,  and  tuld 
the  truth  (Horn.  Od.  ir.  410,  &c.  455,  &c  ;  Uv. 
Art.  Am.  L  761,  ^W.  i.  31)9  ;  Philustr.  Fit.  AjmU. 

i.  4).  When  he  iiad  finished  his  prophecy  he  re- 
turned into  the  seK  (Horn.  OU.  ir.  570).  '  Homer 
(Od.  iv,  3(i5)aecribet  to  him  one  dani(fater,  Eidothea, 
but  Strabo  (x.  p.  472)  mentions  Cabeini  as  a  second, 
and  Zenodotus  (op.  Emtadu  ad  Hum.  p.  1500} 
mentions  Eurynome  instead  of  Eidothes.  He  is 
sometimes  represented  as  riding  through  the  sea,  in 
«  chariot  drawn  by  Hippocampne.    (Viig.  Gwrg. 

ii.  3S9.) 

Another  set  of  traditions  deociibea  Proteus  as  a 
•on  of  Poseidon,  and  as  a  Icing  of  Kgypt,  who  had 
two  smis,  Telegoims  and  Polygonus  or  Tmolus. 
(Apntlod.  il5.  %  9;  tvstt.adLys.  l'>4.)  Diodorus 
howerer  observe*  (i.  63),  that  only  the  Greeks 
called  hna  Protons,  and  that  the  Egyptians  called 
him  Cetes.    His  wife  it  called  Psatimthe  (Eurip. 

7}  or  Torone  (Tzetz.  ad  Lyo.  115),  and, 
besidns  the  above  mentioned  sons,  Theoclymenus 
and  Theonoe  are  likewise  called  his  children. 
(Eurip. //c£  9,  13.)  He  is  said  to  have  hoe- 
pitaUr  received  Dionysus  dnriiig  his  wnnderings 
(ApcdM.  iii.5.  §  1),  and  Hermet  brought  'to  him 
Helena  after  her  abduction  {Hun^ffeL  4$),  or, 
■eeording  to  others,  Proteus  himself  took  her  from 
Paris,  i^ave  to  the  lover  a  phantom,  and  restored  the 
true  Helen  to  Menelnus  after  his  return  from  Troy. 
(Tietcod  2,^11-2,820;  Herod,  ii.  112,118.)  The 
story  farther  lehtlm  that  Proteus  wu  originally  on 
Egyptian,  but  that  be  went  to  Thntoe  and  Itiere 
nt-mied  Tonne.  But  as  his  sons  by  her  used 
great  violence  towards  strangers,  he  prayed  to  his 
father  Poseidon  to  carry  him  back  to  Egypt. 
Poseidon  accordingly  opennl  a  chasm  in  the  earth 
in  ndlene,  and  through  a  passage  pasnng  through 
the  earth  under  the  aea  he  led  oim  back  into 
I^ypt.  (Tiets.  ad  Lyo.  134 ;  Euststh.  ad  Horn. 
p.  68S.)  A  socond  personage  of  tho  name  of 
Proteus  is  mentioned  by  Apollodoms  (ii.  1.  §5) 
among  the  aoiu  of  Aegyptus.  [U  S.J 

PROTHOE'NOR  (IVwMwp),  a  son  of 
lycus,  was  one  of  the  leMers  of  the  Boeotians  against 
Troy,  where  he  was  stain  by  Polydamiu.  (llom. 
//.  ii.  495,  xiv.  450,  Ac.)  [U  S.] 

PROTHOUS  (nptf0oo5).B  son  of  TentbredoQ. 
commander  of  the  Magnetes  who  dwelt  about 
mount  Pellon  and  the  river  Peneius,  was  one  of 
the  aiwk  hetuei  at  Troy.  (Horn.  11.  iL  758.) 
Tbna  an  three  other  mythical  personages  of  this 
name,  one  ft  son  of  Agnus  (Apollod.  i.  8.  %  6),  the 
second  a  son  of  Lycaon  (iii.  8.  §  I ),  and  a  third  a 
ton  of  Thestius  and  brother  of  Althaea.  (Pans. 
viiLJo.  §5,  who  calls  him  np<(0oi«r.)      [L.  S-j 

PROTOGENEIA(npM-oT^r«4a).  l.Adaiifth- 
ter  of  Deucalion  and  Pyrriw.  (ApolkxI.  i.  7.  g  2.) 
She  was  married  to  Locnu,  but  had  no  children  ; 
Zeus,  however,  who  carried  her  off,  became  by  her, 
on  mount  Maenalue  in  Arcudin,  the  father  of 
Oput.  (Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  ix.  85  ;  Schol.  ad 
ApoUom.  Rkod.  iv.  1780.)  According  to  others  she 
wat  not  the  mother,  bnt  a  daughter  of  Opuk 
(Schol.  ad  PM.  l.e.)  Endynion  alto  is  called  a 
Mn  of  Protogenda.    (Conon,  Xarrat.  14.) 
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2.  A  d.iugbter  of  Calydon  andAeoUa.  (ApellovL 
i7.  S7.)  [L-ai 

PROTO'OENES  (tlfmrvrtmit^  the  chief  m- 
Htrutiicnt  of  the  cruelties  of  tho  ampenir  CUignla, 
used  to  carry  aboot  him  two  boAi,  one  caUed  tka 
uteord,  and  the  other  t4e  rfnfBjer,  in  which  were  en- 
tered the  nomea  of  the  persons  destined  for  dnth. 
These  books  were  fonnd,  after  the  emperor's  death, 
in  his  spcret  depositaries.  They  were  burnt  by 
order  of  Clandins,  who  likewise  pat  Pnrtogeoes  to 
death.  (Dkm  Cass.  Itx.  26,  Ix.  4 ;  SueL  Cat  27  ; 
Orm.  rii.  S.) 

PROTO'GENES  (npmtrrimt),  artists.  1. 
One  of  the  most  celebrated  Greek  punters,  lived 
nt  the  period  of  the  greatest  perfection  of  the  art, 
and  was  contempomry  with  Apeilet,  about  CH.  1 1*1, 
B.  c  3'i'2.  Almost  all  we  know  of  him  is  contained 
in  n  passage  of  Pliny,  tho  text  of  which  is  vrrr 
much  corrupted,  yet  not  so  as  to  affixt  any  eueit- 
tial  point  in  the  history  of  the  artist  or  his  works. 
(Plin.  If.  AT.  xxJtv.  10.  s.  36.  |20.) 

Protogenes  was  a  native  of  Cuunus,  in  Csria,  a 
city  subject  to  the  Rhodiant.*  (Coaith  Pans.  i.  3^ 
f  4  ;  PluL  Demelr.  22 :  Snidas  makes  him  k  nntive 
of  Xaiithus,  in  Lyctn, «.  e.)  He  rended  at  Rhodes 
almost  entirely ;  the  only  other  city  of  Orercv 
which  he  is  siiid  to  have  visited  is  Athens, 
where  he  executed  one  of  his  great  works  in  tli« 
Propylaea.  He  appears  to  have  been  one  of  thoM 
men,  who,  combining  the  highest  genius  with  mo- 
desty and  contentment,  only  obtain  by  tho  exer- 
tiom  of  generout  friends  the  reputntioit  which  they 
have  earned  by  their  own  merits.  Up  to  his  fiftieth 
year  ho  is  said  to  have  lived  in  poverty  and  in 
compamuv^obscunty.suppDrtiiig  himself  by  paint- 
ing ships,  which  at  that  period  used  to  be  deco- 
rated with  elaborate  pietorinl  devices.  His  fiime 
had,  hnwever,  reochu  tiie  ears  of  Apelles,  who, 
upiin  visiting  Rhodei,  made  it  his  first  bunness  to 
seek  out  j^tqgenct.  The  interesting  trial  of 
skill,  by  which  the  two  artists  introduced  theui- 
selves  to  each  other,  has  been  related  under  Apxi.- 
LEH.  As  the  surest  way  of  m^in^  the  merits  of 
Protogenes  known  to  hit  fellow-ciriiens,  Apeilea 
otTured  him,  for  his  linished  works,  on  which  Pro- 
togenes himself  had  set  a  very  insignificant  priw, 
the  enormous  sum  of  lifiy  talents  apiece  {quinqaa- 
ffenii  Itiientu),  at  the  same  time  apraubi^  the 
report,  that  he  intended  to  sell  the  pictures  as  hit 
own.  The  Rbodians  were  thus  routed  to  an 
imderstanding  of  what  an  artist  they  had  «raong 
them  ;  and  Apelles  at  once  confirmed  th«  tin- 
pression,  and  made  those  who  were  ^^ixious  to 
retain  such  valuable  works  in  their  country  pay 
for  their  previous  indifienmce,  by  refusing  to  part 
with  them  except  for  an  advanced  price*  (PUn. 
Lc.%U.) 

We  possess  the  record  of  another  interestingscene 
in  the  artist's  tranquil  life.  When  Demetrhis  Po- 
liorcetes  was  using  every  effort  to  subdue  Rhodes, 
he  refrained  from  attacking  the  city  at  itemcnt  vul- 
nenible  point,  lest  he  should  injure  the  masterpiece 
of  Protogenes,  hit  lalysus,  which  had  been  placed 


•  The  worda  of  Pliny,  jjea/u  JthndiU  sK^eOoA, 
which  have  given  the  critics  much  tronble,  are 
DOW  established  as  the  true  reading  by  the  autho- 
rity of  the  Bamber  MS.,  confirmed  by  historical 
testimonies  as  to  the  matter  of  fiict.  (See  Janos'o 
colhitian  of  the  Bamberg  MS.  ai^wnded  to  KlUg^ 
edition  of  Pliny.1  —  . 
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in  that  quarter  ;  and  he  also  paid  the  mott  fiatter- 
ing  KttenUona  to  the  artist  hiniBeli  Protogenea, 
WBO  wmt  naiding  in  hia  tu  bur  ban  cottage  (comp, 
il  &  a.  S7 1  OBOtfa  /Vofagwuei  caiMm  at  m  Aor- 
tmlo  no)  amidst  tlia  very  camp  <rf  Deinelriu*, 
ivbeB  thfl  hoetilltiea  commsucMlf  proceeded  tn  hit 
worka  with  hia  oanal  ateady  peneTetaoce,  and,  oa 
the  kii^^  aending  for  him  and  aaking  how  he 
conid  be  ao  bold  as  to  lire  and  work  without  the 
walla,  be  replied,  that  be  knew  that  the  king  waa 
at  warwitb  the  BbodiaiiB,  bnt  not  with  the  arta. 
Hia  confidence  bad  ita  reward.  Demetriua  atationed 
gnarda'  about  hia  houae,  to  preaenre  him  from 
iiijui;  ;  and,  instead  of  railing  him  awa;  from  hii 
work  to  plaj  the  courtier,  he  himself  withdrew 
from  the  military  cares  on  which  he  wni  so  intent, 
to  Ttait  tiM  wtist  in  his  stadio,  and  stood  wUching 
hia  wall  ainraDoded  by  the  din  of  aima  and  the 
tbonder  of  the  battering  enginea.  In  the  honoor- 
able  tratiqnillitjr  thus  •ecured  to  him  during  this 
year  of  tumult,  Pntogenet  completed  one  of  bis 
moat  cetebntted  woikk  (Plin.  L  c. ;  comp.  viL 
.  38.  a.  39.) 

Thia  form  of  the  story  ia  not  only  the  most 
intareating,  but  at  leaat  as  credible  as  any  other, 
aioee  Pliny  donbtleaa  copied  it  from  some  old 
Greek  writer  upon  art.  According  to  Plntarch 
(Zlaan^.  22,  A^.  et  Jmp.  Jpo/Mt.  p.  b.)  the 
picture  on  whtdi  Pntogenea  waa  engaged  in  his 
•abortiaa  residence,  was  the  la(yaiu  itaelf ;  ud 
the  Rhodiana,  alamed  (or  the  saletpr  of  the  un- 
finished woric,  sent  heralds  to  Deuietnns,  to  entreat 
him  to  fan  it,  to  whom  Demetrius  replied,  diat 
he  would  rather  destroy  the  images  of  his  father 
than  that  picture.  Auliis  Gellios  (xv.  3)  gives  still 
aiMitber,and  the  least  probable  nrsion  of  tbe  atoiy. 
(See  also  Snid.  a.  n) 

Fnm  this  story  it  appeara  that  Protogenea  lived 
at  least  down  to  &  c.  303  ;  and,  cDonecting  this 
with  the  statement  that  he  was  fifty  years  old 
before  he  attained  to  wealth  and  high  reputation, 
the  om jectara  of  Meyer  (frcscA'.  d.  bild.  KUnsl, 
nL  i.  p.  189%  that  he  was  born  about  01.  104, 
ia  not  inpnbaUe.  Muller  drea  dl.  112—1*20, 
■.a  aa  the  thm  dnring  which  he  flon- 

lished. 

Protogenes  belongs  to  tbe  number  of  aelf-taught 
artiata ;  at  least  in  «o  br  as  this,  that  he  owed 
comparEttvely  nothing  of  his  merita  or  reputation 
to  whatever  instmction  he  may  hare  received. 
The  oame  of  hia  teacher  was  nnknown  ;  and  the 
^Mcoiity  in  vhich  be  so  long  lived  ia  a  proof  that 
he  bad  none  of  the  preatige  which  attachea  to  the 
pu|nlB  of  a  celebrated  school.  His  disadvantagea 
in  thia  respect  he  laboored  to  coontenict  by  the 
meat  vnwcaried  diligence  Id  cbaraeleriung  the 
several  palnten  of  the  period  of  the  perfection  of 
the  art,  Quintilian  mentions  Protogenes  as  excelling 
the  rest  in  the  care  with  which  he  woought  up  his 
pictures  (xiL  10.  §  6).  On  his  most  celel»ated 
picture  he  ia  said  to  have  spent  seven  years,  or 
even,  according  to  another  statement,  eleven  ;  and 
to  have  painted  it  four  times  over  (Plin.  /.  c.- 
Aelian,  xii.  4 1  ;  Pronto,  ll^  In  the  opinion  of 
Apellea,  he  carried  this  elaboration  of  hia  works  to 
a  bnlt,  aa  wc  learn  from  an  interesting  story  which 
is  toll],  with  some  variations,  by  Pliny,  Aelian, 
and  Plntorcb,  respecting  the  criticisms  of  Apellcs 
on  the  work  just  referred  to,  the  lajysus  of  Pro- 
tagemfc  On  fint  beholding  tiie  pictnre,  Apeiles 
itaod  ia  ailat  adrnfaation  ;  aod  preiently  be 


remarked  that  the  worit  and  the  nitist  w%re  alike 
great,  and  that  Protogenes  was  in  every  resprat 
equal  to  bimadf  or  even  anperiw.  with  the  excep- 
tioD  of  two  puDta,  the  Hta,  that  he  did  not  know 
when  to  take  hia  band  off  hia  pictnrei  the  other, 
tliat  he  was  deficient  in  that  peculiar  gnce  which 
Apeiles  alwaya  churned  a*  tbe  one  great  quality  by 
which  he  himeelf  excelled  all  other  artists  (Plin. 
Lei  10  t  Phi£.  Demotr.  22  ;  Aelian,  /.  o. ;  comp. 
Cic  Oral.  22).  Several  pasaages  might  beqnoted 
to  prove  the  high  esteem  in  which  Frotogaiea  waa 
held  by  the  ancients.  That  troth  to  nature,  which 
in  varioua  degrees  chancterised  tbe  works  of  all  tht 
great  artists  of  the  age,  was  so  con^neuona  in  bia, 
that  PetnniuB  speaks  of  them  as  vying  in  truth 
with  natore  herself  (SaL  84 ).  Cicero  mentions 
him  as  one  of  the  painters  whose  works  w«ra  per- 
fect in  every  respect  {BnU.  18  ;  aee  also  Varrn, 
L.L.ix  (2,ed.  Millleri  Odnnk/LA.  i.  pmef.  8 
31.) 

Tbe  number  of  the  works  of  Protogenes  waa 
comparatively  small,  as  Pliny  rematks,  on  account 
of  tbe  labour  he  bestowed  upon  each  of  them.  Uia 
master-piece  was  the  picture  of  lalysus,  the  tutelary 
hero  of  Rhodes,  to  which  reference  has  already  been 
made.  If  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  preserved 
by  Pliny,  the  ortut  lived,  during  all  the  years  he 
WHS  engaged  on  this  picture,  upon  moistened  1d- 
(Hnes,  in  order  that  he  might  just  astiafy  the 
cravings  of  fanager  and  thirst,  without  subjecting 
himself  toany  sensation  of  corporeal  pleasure  which 
might  interfen  with  the  devotion  of  hia  whole 
faculties  to  the  work.  The  same  writer  informs  na 
that  Protogenes  painted  this  picture  over  fitur 
several  timea,  as  a  precaution  against  damage  and 
decay,  so  that,  if  one  atirface  ahould  be  removed, 
another  might  appear  from  beneath  iu  Nearly  all 
modem  artists  treat  this  reason  aa  absurd,  and 
explain  the  (bet  mentioned  by  Pliny,  supposing  it 
to  be  correct,  simply  as  an  example  of  the  aitiat'e 
elaborate  finish.  Very  possibly  the  statement  may 
be  a  canjectuie  of  Pliny'a  own,  founded  upon  the 
appearance  presented  by  some  parta  of  the  picture, 
where  the  cohnir  had  pmed  off.  Anotberaf  Pliny's 
stories  about  tlie  inctare  rebttea  to  tbe  aeeidental 
prodiictioB  one  of  the  most  effective  porta  of  it, 
the  foam  at  the  month  of  a  tired  honnd.  The 
artist,  be  tells  us,  dissatisfied  with  his  repealed  at- 
tempts to  produce  the  desired  e^t,  at  last,  in 
his  vexation,  dashed  the  sp«mge,  with  which  ho 
had  repeatedly  effiM«d  hia  work,  agunst  the  fiiulty 
pbce  ;  and  the  spMige,  chaiged  as  it  waa  by  re- 
peated use  with  the  necessary  colours,  left  a  mark 
ill  which  the  pointer  recognised  the  very  foam 
which  his  art  had  &iled  to  produce.  Antidst  all 
this  truly  Plinian  gosnp  aboat  tbe  picture,  we 
are  left  in  profound  ignonnoe  of  it^  cemposition  : 
all  that  is  clear  is,  that  the  hen  was  represented 
either  as  hunting,  or  as  returning  or  just  returned 
from  the  chas&  It  was,  no  donbt,  dedicated  in  the 
temple  of  lalvsus  at  Rhodes,  where  it  escaped  dc- 
Btroctioii  in  the  sivge  by  Demetriua,  as  above  re- 
lated, and  where  it  was  seen  bj  Cicero  {OraL  2), 
who  again  refers  to  it  in  a  manner  which  perhapa 
implies  that  it  had  snSered  from  neglect  (ad  AU. 
iL  21  :  we  say  per/iapi,  beoiuse  the  sentence  is 
merely  hypothetical).  He  also  mentions  it  in  his 
enumeration  of  tbe  chief  works  of  art  existing  in 
his  time  (M  Verr.  iv.  60).  In  the  time  of  Strabo 
it  waa  atill  at  Rhodes  (xir.  p  6£2) ;  but,  whaa 
Pliny  aTote,  it  had  been  canied^  Rone,  whan 
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it  fiinaed  pvt  of  the  rich  collection  »  the  teuple  of 
Pace.  Suidw  (i.  ti.)  mentioiu  the  fietan  m  a 
■tfiasa  and  irmderfut  worit,  bat  appean  to  have 
nditua  the  ben  lalyKu  for  DJodjmu  (the  raad- 
iag  kowerer  to  doDbtnil). 

HU  next  nwot  {umous  pictnre  wu  that  which 
Pliny  tella  Us  he  painted  daring  the  »^  of 
Rhode*,  and  to  which,  from  that  ciraunatanes,  a 
peonliar  intemt  waa  attached  {Seqwtitrqme  foMim 
^fn  tampork  kaec  f[ma,  quod  oam  Prtdogmua  mA 
fladio  pinMrW).  Ita  subject  waa  a  ntjr  reatinft 
{qmm  AnapanoKunM  vonant),  and  still  holding  the 
pipes  ;  a  rabject  strikingly  similar  to  the  eelebrated 
Satyr  of  Praxiteles,  though,  of  course,  treated  dif- 
fefCntly  in  the  two  di&mit  departments  of  art. 
TWs  pietnre  waa  atiU  at  Rhodes  in  the  time  of 
Stiabo,  who  mentions  it  and  the  lalysus,  and  the 
GoloBsns,  aa  the  most  remarfcaUe  (Ajeeti  at  that 
place(^(t.)-  TheSat]rr(Stiabot<llsns)wBs>leaniiig 
agtiimt  a  eollunn,  upon  which  the  artist  had  origi- 
aally  punted  a  partridge  sitting  ;  but  tlie  people, 
who  flocked  to  see  the  picture,  were  so  struck  with 
the  perfectly  natnral  appearance  of  the  bird  t^t  they 
entiray  overiooked  the  principal  tigtire  t  and,  to 
make  matters  worse,  the  bird-keepers  brought  tame 
partridges,  which  were  no  sooner  placed  opposite 
the  picture  than  they  began  to  chirp  at  the  painted 
bird,  thinking  it  alive,  to  the  unbounded  delight  of 
the  multitude.  On  this,  Protogenes,  feeling  that 
hla  labMir  was  lost  (ip^f  ri  ipyof  ■ma^fr/w  y4- 
yoim),  obtained  pemiission  fnnn  the  keepm  of  the 
temple,  and  ablilarated  Uie  partridge  from  the 
{dctnre.  t 

Another  eelebtatad  work  of  Protogenea  was  that 
io  -the  PwpyhM  of  the  Acnpolia  of  Atiwm,  which 
PKay  thus  deacribes;  mUkm  Parabm  e<  Am- 
utmiada,  ipum  qmdam  Naurieaam  vocamt.  Ihe 
Atfo/w,  aa  is  wdi  known,  was  one  of  the  two 
sacred  ships  of  the  Athenians,  to  which,  at  a  later 
period,  three  more  were  added,  of  which  one  was 
the  ^«Moxia«,  that  ia,  the  Tease]  in  which  offerings 
were  wnt  to  Jailer  Ammon.  Thus  much  is 
dear ;  bat  how  these  veieele  wen  repnseoted, 
whethef  each  formed  a  sepmats  picUm,  or  the  two 
were  combined  in  one  composition,  and  what  we 
are  to  onderaund  by  the  phrase,  fawa  qtudam 
NiMdoaam  voeant,  that  is,  what  the  ship  Ammo- 
nims  (or  the  [neture  of  both  ships)  bad  to  do  with 
Nan^caa  ud  tha  isbad  of  the  Phaeariana,  nie 
qaestiiNU  extmnely  difficult  to  mAm.  Rmeanias. 
indeed,  tells  us  (i.  32.  §  6)  that  one  of  the  paintings 
in  the  Propylaea  represented  Nnosicaa  and  her 
maidens  bathing,  with  Ulysses  near  them,  as  de- 
acribed  by  Homer  (,0d,  tl  imL)  ;  but  he  ascribes 
the  picture  to  Polygnotns,  and  sajrs  not  a  word  of 
the  ucred  ships.  The  only  esoqie  yet  inggested 
from  this  labyrinth  of  confusion,  is  by  following 
the  due  furnished  by  the  conjecture  of  Ottfried 
Miiller  (Ank,  d.  KUtut,  NtuAirUga,  p.  707, 3d  ed.1, 
that}  inatead  Of  carrying  on  the  nominative  IIoAo- 
■>iwT«t  in  the  passage  of  Pansantas,  we  should 
insert  nfMtjoyinn  after  iypo^  9i  mI,  so  as  to 
make  him,  and  not  Polygnotus,  the  painter  of  the 
picture  which  Pausaniaa  describes  as  that  of  Nau* 
sicaa ;  and  farther,  that  the  very  subject  of  the 
painting  was  disputed  among  the  ancients  them- 
selves, some,"  as  Pliny  says,  tiding  it  for  Nau- 
sicaa,"  among  whom  was  Pnusanias ;  and  o^ers, 
of  whom  Pliny  himself  Was  oue,  regarding  it  as  the 
nprMenlatlon  of  sonw  hatbonr,  mto  ^ieh  the 
ihipe  Paiaki  and  Aanaatiiae  ware  saUiag.  Aoaoi^ 
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ing  to  this  view  the  group  which  Paomdas  tabk 
lor  Naasieaa  and  her  oompanioiu  may  be  exriaioed 
as  a  group  of  maidens  oelebmti^  the  feativw  of  tti* 
god  to  whom  tha  sacred  veesele  ara  biinfpng  their 
oflMng^  This  pwnting  ia  also  awntieaed  by 
Cicefo,  like  the  lalyaos,  aseneof  thegreateat  wotka 
in  eaklenoe,  but  he  does  not  asoDtiim  the  artiaf^ 
MOH  (ns  Kerr.  Le.).  Pliny  lelU  ns  that  Pro(»- 
genee*  in  neiMry  of  Us  fsroset  cirenmetaBwa, 
added  to  thia  pietan  snne  little  ships  of  war,  mm 
addithnd  ornaments  or  boiderii^  (pomya). 

Another  pietnn,  whidi  Protogensa  painted  at 
Athens,  was  that  of  the  Theaniothatiia,*in  tha 
senat»hoase  of  the  Five  Hundred  (Pane.  i.3.S4^ 

Tha  othw  wnks  of  Protogenee,  in  the  list  of 
Pltnyf  an  Cyi^>p»i  Ttepaltmmii  tha  tngie  poec 
PkiluaU  meditating  [FBUmcus],  an  aikUte,  king 
Ant^onmt,  and  the  MoMrr  vfAriMatU.  Pliny  adda 
that  the  great  philoaopbet  advised  the  artist  to 
paint  Alexander  **frvptar  aetamUaiem  rtnut  ;** 
but  that  hia  own  tasia  and  the  inpalae  of  hia 
genius  carried  him  to  otbn  subjects,  so  that  there 
was  only  one  of  hli  jdgtnies,  and  that  tha  hat,  iu  , 
whidi  UM  Macedonma  eooquenr  apfeand:  thia 
compoation  is  called  by  Pliny  AInramitr  ami 
Fan. 

In  the  en nm« ration  of  his  works,  that  edebraud 
panel  must  not  be  forgotten,  which,  in  its  three 
simple  UneSf  presented  the  memorial  of  the  cele- 
brated contest  between  ApeHn  and  PraMgenes 
and  exrited  more  admiiation  than  the  neat  woHio 
of  art  near  which  it  was  preserved  at  Rome.  To 
what  has  been  said  on  this  sobject  nnder  ArxLLxa, 
it  need  only  be  added  that  the  words  of  Pliny, 
who  had  «a*«  the  irictnre  (and  that,  no  deaht,  re- 
peatedly), evidently  describe  wm$  Hmm  dmwii 
right  across  the  panel  {per  taimlam) ;  and  even 
writers  who  object  to  sticli  a  dis^y,  as  not  even 
within  the  province  of  painting,  and  who  seek  for 
other  ingenions  and  elabotate  interpretationa  (incb 
as  that  the  three  lines  were  three  oatliDea  of  ligaroa 
or  limbs),  an  fodnd  to  admit,  not  onlv  that  the 
notica  of  their  being  three  tinnile  fioea  ■  (he  only 
one  conntenanced  1^  the  text  af  PUny  (whe^wre 
repeat,  imp  tha  pictara),  bnt  alao  that  t&is  feat, 
though  merely  manual,  was  all  the  greater  and 
more  wonderful,  on  aectfimt  of  their  being  men 
lines  of  exoessive  thinaess,  the  one  mstilm  the  ether, 
from  thaextianrdinaiy  aonnand  of  Am  iBstmaent, 
and  precision  of  eya  and  hand  whidi  s«di  a  ifcat 
supposes.  Let  it  be  remembered  also,  bow  great 
was  the  importance  whidt  the  ancienta  ri^tly 
attached  to  aenmU  dmwbv  i  ^  woold  add, 
let  thoee  who  sneer  at  the  perbraaRaaa  attonpt  to 
reptoduoe  it. 

Protogenee  excelled  also  as  a  etataaty  (Plin.  LtX 
though  none  of  his  wnke  she  individauly  sfedfied; 
Pliny  only  mentioos  hin  anong  the  artista  wbe 
made,  in  bronxe,  aiUalat  et  armaUj*  et  OMotovi  »• 
crjficaata^  (H.  JV.  xxxiv.  8,  19.  $  34). 

Accord mg  to  Suidas,  Protogenee  wrote  two 
works  on  art,  naaiely,  n*pl  ypafui^t  ical  ffx*lM- 
Twy  pttXta  fl. 

3.  A  freedman  in  the  bmily  of  Angnstos,  was 
an  artist  in  gold  and  silver.  (ffiaaeUni,  S^m/ero 
d*^  Strvi,  n.  191 1  B.  Roclwtta,£ettre  A  M.  &lora, 
p.  394 J  [P.S.J 

PROTYS,  an  artist  of  tbeanMeD-RMMBMiiiBd, 
whose  name  is  known  by  an  insd^rtiasi  en  the  bsaa 
of  a  pieea  of  seolptim,  nansenting  fe«r  figvei 
phsed  back  to  baek,  wbidh  was  IMnd  m  Upr« 
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Gltypt*  f*^  *>o*  Mumiibi  M  T^uta.  Tlw 
iuacriptioB  is : — 

nitoTTTOC  TCXNK 

CPTACTHnApxar 

that  II,  **  the  w»tk  af  Pntyi,  th«  diicf  of  the 
artisU'  wodubop."  (R.  Roehettr,  IMn  i  M. 
Sekam,  pp.  394,  395.)  [P.  &] 

PKO^ENUS  (nf)^(rai).  1.  A  native  of 
Boeoti*  (Mconting  to  INod.  ziv.  19,  of  Thebes). 
H«  WM  «  diKi[ri«  of  Oorgiuf  and  a  Mend  of 
Xcnophon.  Being  connected  bj  the  tiet  ef  hoqii- 
tpJitf  with  the  younger  Cyme,  the  latter  engaged 
him  in  his  sort  ice.  He  aune  to  Sardee  at  the 
bead  «f  1500  heavy  atmed,  and  500  light  armed 
Midlers.  (Xki.  L  1.9  11.2.  g  8.)    It  wm 

mt  hia  InTitatioD  that  Xenophoa  waa  induced  to 
Mter  the  Mrrice  of  Cyrm  {ill  1.  {g  4v  8).  He 
wmM  one  of  the  (ant  iU-&ted  geoanli  wbon  Clear- 
diBB  pafwuded  to  aocmnpany  his  to  TlaM^wnei. 
He  waa  aeiaed  with  the  reot,  and  taken  to  the 
king  of  Penia,  and  ^terwarda  put  to  death  (iL  5, 
S  31,  ftc  6.  9  I).  Xenophon  apeaka  of  hha  as  ■ 
nan  wbon  amUtton  waa  noder  the  influence  of 
•trict  pnlntj,  and  who  waa  eapedril;  anxioua  lo 
aecare  the  aSectiona  of  his  aoldiers,  ao  that  while 
the  well-diapoaed  readily  obeyed  him,  lie  failed  to 
inepire  the  rest  with  a  wholesome  fear  of  his  aa- 
thority  (ii.6.  i  17,  ftc.).  He  was  30  yrars  of  age 
at  the  tine  of  hia  death  (n.  c.  401).  For  other 
OMasfona  on  which  he  is  mendoned  by  Xeninihon, 
aee  JmL  i.  6.  ft  14,  ii.  1.  |  10,  t.  1.  §  5.  (Comp. 
Diog.  Laert  iL  49.) 

2.  A  brother  of  HMmocsatea  of  Sjiaevae;  (Xen. 
NtUm.  i.  a.  §  1&) 

1.  One  of  the  Ti^eat**,  who  waa  lelaeted  to 
mn  in  CMsding  IfMpdowriia.  {Pmi.  TiiL  37.  S  2  ; 
Zcii./AAn.TL&.  §6.)  [CP.H.] 

PROOEENUS  (Ilfi^mi),  Itleraiy.  1.  Two 
persoDi  of  this  name,  one  of  Posidonia,  and  the 
other  of  Sybarii,  are  nnntioned  among  the  followers 
of  Pythagoras  by  lambliehai  f  FU.  /yt.  cap.  niL). 

2.  A  peram  mentioned  m  Aiiatotle's  will.  (Diog. 
La8rt.'T.  16.)  Fion  tht  directiona  giTen  regard- 
ing hii  tikeaeaa,  h  is  probable  that  he  enjoyad  the 
inttante  frianddrip  of  the  philoaopher.    [  W.H-O.] 

PRCyXIUUS,  STA'TIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
paetorian  cohorts,  joined  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
agmnit  Nero.  He  waa  pardoned  by  the  emperor, 
hat  pat  aa  and  to  his  own  life,  through  the  foolish 
laai^  ti  obtaining  renown  1^  dying  when  ho 
Might  hate  lived.   (Tac.  Am.  xt.50.71.) 

PRUDRNTIUS,  AURE'LIUS  CLEMENS. 
Oar  acqwaintanee  with  the  penonal  history  of 
Pnidaatiaa,  whom  Bentley  baa  designated  aa  **  tho 
R«nwe  and  Virgil  of  the  Chriitiaiis,*'  is  derived 
ezdaaiTdjr  from  a  short  aatofaiography  in  verse, 
written  wmd  the  poet  was  fifty-ieien  years  idd, 
and  serving  aa  an  introdadion  to  his  works,  of 
which  it  omtains  a  eatalogne.  From  this  wo 
gather  that  he  waa  bora  during  the  reign  of  Con- 
Btantioa  ll.andConBtani,in  the  consulship  of  Phi- 
lippos  and  Salia,  A.  d.  348 ;  that  after  acquiring, 
witen  a  boy,  the  nidimentB  of  Uhoal  edaoaSon,  aa 
frequented,  as  a  yoaUi,  tha  achoola  of  tho  riieto- 
lidans,  indalgin^  freely  in  dissipated  pleasures; 
that  haling  attained  to  aianhood,  he  practised  aa 
a  fcmnsic  pleader ;  that  he  subsequently  discharged 
tho  duties  of  a  civil  and  criminal  judge  in  two 
inportaat  «tiea  t  that  he  received  from  the  em* 
fcnr  (llaodoHao,  probably,  or  Honoriu),  a  high 
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mDitaiy  i^^nntment  at  conrt,  which  placed  hho 
in  A  station  nert  to  that  ef  the  prince,  and  that  as 
he  advanced  in  years,  he  became  deeply  sensibU 
of  the  emptioeis  of  wwddl^  hononr,  and  oamest  in 
his  dentiN  to  the  aiaiaiaei  of  tidigian.  Of  hb 
camr  after  a,  d.  405,  or  of  tha  epoch  of  hia  death, 
we  know  nothing,  for  the  ^msei  of  Stilicho,  wha 
safiered  the  pendty  of  hia  treason  in  413,  indicate 
that  the  piece  in  which  they  appear  (G.  Si/mm.  iL) 
mast  have  been  published  before  that  date,  but 
can  lead  to  no  inGNance  with  tegard  U  tho  deeeaaa 
of  thaanthob 

I^e  above  notieea  are  eipwamd  with  as  andi 
brevity,  and  in  tenns  so  ind^nite,  that  a  wide 
field  has  been  thrown  open  to  critics  for  the  exer- 
cise of  iitgeniotto  learning  in  expanding  and  intor- 
prediig  them.  Every  thing,  however,  beyond 
what  we  have  atatod,  teaU  spon  conjectara.  Wo 
may,  indeed,  nfely  condude  that  Pmdentina  waa 
a  Spaniard  (aea  espedally  PerittajA  vi.  146) ;  but 
tha  BBserttoni  with  regard  to  the  place  of  his  birth, 
rast  nptm  no  sure  foundation ;  for  although  he 
speaks  of  the  inhabitanU  oi  Saragossa  (/'srufapl. 
iv.  1.  ewnp.  97.)  as  **  motltr  p^nlus,"  he  uses 
elsewhera  tho  aelf-iame  pbraae  with  regard  to 
Rome  (O.  Sgrnm-  ■•  192,  comp.  36).  and  applies 
the  same  epithet  to  CaUbona  {Perut^  i.  116, 
ir.  31 ),  and  to  Tarragona  ( Ansttpi.  vi.  US).  In 
like  manner  the  attempts  to  ascertain  the  towns  in 
which  he  disebaiged  his  judicial  functions,  and  to 
determine  tho  nature  of  tho  dignity  to  which  ha  waa 
eventually  derated,  have  proved  entirely  abortive. 
With  rsgsrd  to  the  latter,  Oennadins  conehides  that 
he  was  what  waa  called  a  Palatimtu  i.  e.  an 

officer  of  the  household  (Cod.  Thsod.  6.  tiL  S7), 
and  certainly  it  is  highly  improbable  that  he  orer 
waa  emj^oyed  ia  a^ve  aorvioa ;  otbars  imagine 
that  ha  waa  ooaaal,  or  pnaiMt  of  the  ci^ — araf 
the  pcaatorinia — or  that  ho  waa  rtiaed  to  the  aok 
of  patrieitm — ofMniona  unsupported  by  even  plau- 
sible aignmenta,  aod  therefore  not  woru  ooafutiag. 

The  extant  poena  of  Prodontias,  of  which  wo 
now  proceed  to  give  a  list,  era  eoamised  m  a  gtaat 
variety  of  metres,  and  tiieae  wo  uaU  doocribe  aa 
wegoaloi^. 

I.  Praa/bliot  cenliiaing,  at  we  have  already 
remarked,  an  aittolH>^Ta{rfty  and  a  catalogue  of  tho 
author^  works.  Itextenda  to  forty-five  venea,  and 
is  composed  in  a  stanaa  which  would  be  termed 
technically  THeo/om  TVufroptoa,  the  first  line  being 
a  Choriaml»e  Diaieter,  the  aecond  a  Cboriambie 
Trinelw,  the  Aird  a  Ghoriambia  TetnawtM;  all 
acatalaetie,  and  all  fonoad  apoa  tha  Hocatian 
modeL 

I I.  CaiietiurmoH  (L  e.  mfiii/upttmti  ijipCv)  JAer, 
A  series  of  twelve  hymns  proper  to  be  repealed  or 
sung  by  tho  devout  Christian;  the  first  six  at 
particukr  periods  during  each  day  ;  tho  lenaindor, 
with  one  exception,  adapted  to  spedal  occaaisni  i  — 

1.  Ad  Oaitiam^m,  100  lines,  lanbie  Din.  Aott. 

2.  Uymnmt  MatmSma,  1 12  lines,  Muno  metro  as 
tho  preceding.  3.  Hymma  anle  eUmm,  205  lines, 
Pnre  Dactylic  Trim.  Hypereat.  4.  Uymna  pad 
eHmm,  102  linea,  Phahemn  HeDdocaajlbOMe.  fi. 
/fjMHiat  oif  ^MMMMat  AwnKM^  164  linM,  Chorum- 
bio  Trim.  Acat.  6,  Hynmwi  auto  wommm,  \h1 
lines.  Iambic  Dim.  CaL  7>  Hymmu  jtjimaHlium, 
2C0  lines.  Iambic  Trim.  Acat.  8.  /Jpnntu  pa4 
jejankm,  90  lines,  Sapphic  Stansa.  9.  Ugmiuit 
omm  kara,  114  lines.  Trochaic  Tetram.  CaL  Ift 
Hjfmnm  ta  an«f«iH  dgftedontia,  173  liats.  Ana- 
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paeitie  Dim.  Cat.  1 1.  Jfytmnu  de  nataU  Domini, 
116  lino,  luntric  Dim.  Acat.  12.  HgrnMitt  ^ 
fkaiHaM,  208  linei,  nine  metre  at  tbe  pcecoding. 

Ilt.^  ApaOmMM.  On  the  dtvlninr  Christ 
and  hii  relation  to  the  Father.  The  orthodox 
doctrine  of  the  Trinity  i>  here  defended  agninat 
the  Sabelliani,  the  Je«ra,  the  Ebionitea,  the  Ma- 
nichaeana,  and  other  heretict,  while  lorions  dia- 
cvmwM  are  intenningted  on  Uie  Naton  of  the 
SohI,  on  Original  ^n,  and  on  the  Reaurraction. 
We  bava  first  a  Pratj^tUo  of  69  linea  in  lamtnc 
Trim.  Acat.  and  Iambic  Dim.  AcaL,  placed  alter- 
nately as  in  the  iint  and  second  Epikle*  of  Ho- 
race, after  which  follows  the  main  body  of  the 
piece,  comprised  in  1084  heroic  hexameters. 

IV.  Hamartigatia  {'Aftaimytytm).  On  the 
origin  of  evil  and  of  sin,  occupied  chiefly  with  a 
refutation  of  the  heresies  of  the  Marcionites,  We 
have  first  a  I'raffai^  of  4.^  lines  in  Iambic  Trim. 
AcaL,  after  which  follows  the  main  body  uf  the 
piece,  comprised  in  965  heroic  hezameten. 

V.  Pfjfeiomadua.  The  conflict  and  triunph  of 
virtue  in  the  aoal  of  the  Christian,  especially  of 
Futh,  Chastity,  Meekness,  Htmiility,  Moderation, 
Liberality,  and  Concord,  against  their  antagonistic 
vices.  We  have  first  a  Pra^aHo  of  68  lines  in 
Ininbic  Trim.  AcaL,  after  which  follows  the  main 
body  of  the  piec^  comprised  in  915  heroic  hexa* 
raeten. 

VI.  (hidm  Sj/mmaSmwi  L8i«r  I.  An  exposure 
of  the  origin  and  worthlessnesa  of  the  heathen 
Qods,  together  with  an  account  of  the  conversion 
of  Rome  to  Christianity.  We  have  first  a  /Voa- 
/Uio  of  69  lines  in  Choriambic  Trim.  Acat.,  after 
which  foUowa  the  main  body  iA  the  piece  com- 
priaed  in  657  Iwrac  hezameten. 

VII.  Omlra  ^mmadam  lOur  II.  A  refuta- 
tion of  the  statements  and  arguments  in  the  cele- 
brated petition  presented  by  Symnwchus  [Symha- 
cHus]  to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  pmying  ibrthe 
restonttion  of  the  altar  and  statue  of  Victory,  cast 
down  by  Omtian,  We  have  a  second  urvfitce  of 
66  Knaa  in  Choriambic  Dim.  Aat^  fiwowed  by 
1132  herok  hexameters. 

VIII.  Periitepkaium  IJba-  {Tltpl  trr*^aMi\  a 
series  of  fourteen  poems  in  honour  of  various  saints, 
many  of  them  Spanish,  who  had  worn  the  crown 
of  martyrdom.  I.  Paaio  Emeiarii  et  Chelidami 
Calaffmrilanorunt  Martyrum,  120  lines,  Trochaic 
Tetrorn.  Cat  2.  Pamo  LaureiitH  Martyrit^  584 
lines.  Iambic  Dim.  Acat.  3.  In  Hononm  Eula- 
Nae  yirffinia,  215  lines.  Dactylic  Trim.  Hjrpercat. 
4.  Pamo  X  Fill.  MariyntmOuaanutffiiMbaionim, 
200  lines,  in  the  S(qq>hic  Stania.  5.  ^0*110  Vin- 
ttKtUt  bib  lines.  Iambic  Dim.  AoL  6.  /«  Ao- 
mrms  B.  Fnetitod  ^titcopi  TarraeoMnsU  H  Aw 
gmrn  et  EtUogH  Diaoonontm^  162  lines,  Phalaccinn 
hendecasyllabtcs.  7.  Panio  Qiwwi  epiaa^  eceb- 
tiae  Stscfamie,  90  lines,  Choriambic  Dim.  AcaL 

8.  De  loco  qw  Martvret  patri  timt,  ntme  Baplit- 
ferutm  Cab^rit  18  fines  in  the  Elegiac  distich. 

9.  PoMBo  Omimif  106  tinea,  consisting  of  the 
heroic  hexameter  and  lamlMe  Trim.  AcaL,  placed 
alternately  at  in  Hor.  Epod.  xvL  ]O.RomamMar- 

rSigijitieiKmt  1140  lines.  Iambic  Trim.  AcaL 
PaiMO  Hippoij/ti  MartyriM,  346  lines  in  the 
Elegiac  distich.  13.  Pamo  Petri  et  PauU  Apoi' 
tohrmtiL,  66  linea,  in  a  distich  consisting  of  a 
kgaoedic  Tcne  jlaeai  allonrntdy  with  tha  lambte 
Trim.  Cat.,  baing  die  mna  nwunn  aa  that  cm- 
[dqrad  hf  Honce.  C  i.4.   IS.  J\mh  Cjiprittm 


Mar^frii,  106  lines,  a  system  of  ths  logaoedic 
verses  employed  in  the  preceding.  14.  Pamim 
AjpuHt  ViiyiMu,  a  system  of  183  Akaie  Hand«- 
casyUabic  verses,  the  same  with  (hose  which  (arm 

the  first  two  lines  of  the  Alcuc  stania  in  Horace. 

IX.  D^i^dM  (or  DiUotiamm).  Forty-^t 
tetrastichs  in  heroic  hexameter*  relating  to  re- 
markable evenu  and  chancters  in  Bible  history, 
twenty-four  being  a[^nqwiated  to  those  connected 
with  the  Old  and  twenty^^bar  to  those  bdoi^inff 
to  the  New  Testament  A  keen  eontroTen^  hma 
arisen  with  regard  to  the  authenticity  of  these 
summaries.  They  are  not  mentioned  by  Pni- 
dentius  in  his  autohlography,  when  enumerating 
the  rest  of  his  productions,  and  they  have  been  coiw 
sidered  of  an  inferior  stomp.  Moreover,  althoogk 
found  in  all  the  best  MSS.,  they  ore  fioquendy 
pUced,  as  it  were  apart,  after  the  Spihgwe  men- 
tioned below,  tiius  indicating  oome  suqiicion  in 
regard  to  the  authorship,  and  in  one  oodez  they 
ore  ascribed  to  Amaenia,  which  some  saraoee  to  bo 
merely  a  complimentary  efnthet,  while  outers,  con- 
tending that  it  is  a  proper  name,  have  called  into 
existence  an  independent  Pnidenluu  AwiaeiiMe  un- 
heard of  elsewhere.  With  regard  to  the  title,  we 
read  in  Oennadins  that  Prudentius,  vir  seculuri 
literatuia  ernditus,  composnit  Aittsxiuo''  de  toto 
Vcteri  et  Novo  Testamento  personis  oxceptis." 
Now,  this  ArrroxfuiHt,  whidi  hia  been  intarpnted 
to  signify  d6um  duplieem  (i.  e.  the  Old  and  New 
Testaments),  appeara  under  the  varying  ahspeo 
DUtoAaeom^  Ditrodnetm,  ZHroAaeon,  Dq>tjfelm»^ 
AS  the  designation  prefixed  to  the  tetrastichs  !u 
the  MSS.,  and  we  can  scarcely  doubt  that  Dip- 
lyAon  (Afsrvx"*'}  is  the  true  form,  and  that  tiie 
rest  are  cotnptiona.  On  the  whole,  notwith- 
standing the  ftimidable  array  of  argameots  in 
support  of  the  opposite  view  of  the  question,  there 
does  not  seem  sufficient  grounds  for  rejecting  these 
litUe  narratives  as  spurious,  or  for  regarding  them, 
OS  some  have  done,  in  the  lig^it  <^  abridgements  by 
a  hiter  hand,  of  a  more  volmninoua  ori^nal.  Tlie 
circumstance,  that  Prudentius  does  not  inclnde 
them  in  hia  list  proves  nothing,  unca  thq:  may 
have  ixea  writtra  at  a  later  period  ;  and  tliat 
something  of  the  kind  actually  was  written  seems 
clear  from  the  passage  in  Oennadius,  obscure 
though  it  be. 

X.  BpUogiu,  from  which  we  may,  perhaps, ' 
infer  that  the  preceding  pieces  had  been  composied 
after  Prudentins  hod  withdrawn  from  public  life ; 
thirty-four  lines.  Trochaic  Dim.  CaL  and  lamtnc 
Trim.  Cat  placed  alternately. 

The  Heaaemenm  and  the  Iumtatio  (or  AreAs- 
toritm)  ad  Martfrmm,  jlmuA  by  Geanadins 
among  the  works  of  Pradentins,  ore  no  hx^er 
extant,  and  many  doubt  whether  they  evec  exiited. 
The  clause  in  which  the  latter  is  named  ia  so  con- 
fused as  to  bo  almost  onintelU^ble. 

Although  considerable  diveruty  of  opinion  has 
always  prevuled  with  z^ard  to  the  merits  of 
Prudentnis,  it  ia  hatd  to  nndcnland  how  ho  ever 
acquired  that  amount  of  npotatton  which  he  ha« 
undoubtedly  enjoyed  among  many  eminmt  modem 
icholara.  We  are  not  at  all  auiptised  by  the 
admiration  with  which  he  was  viewed  in  tho 
middle  ages ;  and  we  may  not  feel,  perhaps,  nnck 
astonished  by  the  panegyrics  even  of  Fnbricius, 
Berth  and  l^Uamont ;  but  how  one  ao  acute  aa 
BenUoy*  a  eriUc  little  addicted  to  hyparfat^cal 
comrnendatiHii  could  have  employed  tiK  ptunse 
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qnoted  at  tiie  beginning  of  thu  artide  h  quite 
incomfovbeniibb^  If  be  intended  uniplj  to  nffiim 
that  PndnitiiH  standa  first  among  Cbrittian  vei^ 
Bsfian^  «•  pert«pa,  tbovgh  not  withoat  he«i- 
tatHn,  aeqidMee  in  tb»  dedumi,  but  tbe  ezpreaiion 
aeoni  to  imply  high  pwitira  pniae ;  and  to  this  it 
ia  iflipoitiblB  to  ■nhwribe.  His  Latinit;  is  not 
fonned,  tike  that  of  JurencUB  and  Victoriniis.  upon 
tile  best  andent  models,  but  is  confessedly  impure, 
abounding  both  in  words  altogether  barbarous,  end 
in  rlasriral  wwda  employed  in  a  barbarous  tense, 
with  here  and  there  obsolete  forms  from  Luci«tiuB 
Biid  tho  comedians,  affectedly  interspersed  ;  he  is 
totally  ignorant  or  regardleM  of  the  common  laws 
of  prosody ;  the  very  nature  of  his  theme  in  the 
ApDthaoaia  and  Haniartigenia,  which  are  in  bet 
tnatiaea  on  the  mnt  abstruse  questions  of  dog- 
matic and  controversial  theolagy,  presenu  a  coni- 
piel«  barrier  to  creatiTe  efiwts  or  to  a  play  of 
fiuKy;  and  those  effbsions  which  afforded  more 
latitude  for  a  display  of  poetical  talent  are  in  no 
way  nmariuble.  The  hymns  are  not,  as  they 
•u^t  to  be,  songs  of  praise  and  nmyer  and 
lhanksginng,  b«t  am  didactic  essays,  haded  with 
moral  precepts  and  doctrinal  subtleties,  while  the 
sufferings  of  the  martyrs,  which  form  the  subject 
of  tbe  Peristephanon,  are  for  the  most  part  detailed 
with  heavy  spiritless  prolixity.  Uia  powers  appear 
to  greater  advantage  in  the  books  against  Symma- 
dins  than  in  any  ather  portion  of  bb  woriti,  and 
the  diige  *  In  Exaeqniis  defoactomm"  (Cothem. 
z.)  is  peibuM  the  best  specimen  of  his  lyric  style. 

The  earheat  edition  of  Prudentius  bearing  a 
date  is  that  printed  at  Deventer  in  147'2,  and 
tliis  ia  generally  accounted  the  Princepi.  Dy  for 
the  .most  cnnpleM  and  splendid  is  tliot  of  Faus- 
tinna  Anvalus,  2  vols.  4to.  Rom.  1788  and  1789, 
bat  /or  all  wdinary  purposes  that  of  OUiarius 
(8*0.  Tubing.  184A),  whose  Prolegomena  embrace 
a  largo  amount  of  information  condensed  into  a 
small  compass,  will  be  found  satisfactory.  >  The . 
editim  of  Weitxius  (Svo.  Hann.  1613)  contains  a 
complete  cidlection  of  the  earlier  commentariea, 
and  those  of  Chamillard,  4ta^  Paris,  1687  (in 
usom  Delpb.),  of  CelUrins,  8vo.  Hal.  1703,  17»9, 
and  of  Teolius  (2  vols.  4tO.  Ponn.  1788),  are 
considered  valusUe.  These  poems  will  bo  found 
also  in  the  BMielitea  PtOnm  Max.  fol.  Lug. 
BaL  1677,  ToL  V.  p.  990,  and  in  tbe  cdlectirau  of 
FUnieina  and  Mutbun.  (Qennad.  de  Virit  III. 

i.V.haAfn^Dimrt.  dm  Vila  A.  Pndmtii, 
Vitefau  4ta.  1642;  J.  Le  Clerque.  Vie  de  FrvdetKA. 
AmsL  1689 ;  H.  Middeldorpf,  OomtaU.  da  Fn- 
deutio  H  TTuvUtgia  Pndntiama,  pt.  L  4to.  ViatisL 
1S23.  pL  iL  4to.  VratisL  1827.)         [W.  K.J 

PRU'SIAS  (n^owrfat).  I.  Fmni  a  paasoge  of 
Strabo  (xii.  p.  564)  >t  would  appear  that  there  wsa 
a  Prosiaa,  king  of  Bithynia,  as  eariy  as  tlie  time 
of  Croesus,  who  was  the  founder  of  the  city  uf 
Pnisa,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  but  tbe 
nwling,  though  confirmed  by  Stephanui  Byian- 
tinas  {uv.  OfcSva)  is  probably  corrupt,  (isee 
Unakud,  ad  StraA.  I,  e. ;  Forbiger,  Hamd.  d.  alt, 
Geogr.  p.  386 ;  Dvoysen.  H«Ummm.  vol.  ii.  p.  6£5.) 

2.  A  son  of  Prusiaa  II.,  sunuuDed  Mox^Sovi, 
because  all  the  teeth  in  his  upper  jaw  were  united 
into  iMte  splid  mass,  He  probably  died  eariy,  as 
nothing  more  Is  known  of  him.  (Liv.  L ; 
Val.  Idax.  L  8.  exL  12  i  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  16 : 
Faats.  OUL  iii.953»  his  confbmded  him  with  his 
ftilh*.)  .  [E.  H.  A] 


PRU'SIAS  I.  (IlpoMrfatX  king  of  Kthynia. 
was  the  son  of  Ziekis,  whom  he  sueoeeded  on  the 
throne,  and  grandson  of  Nicombdbs  I.  The  daw 
of  his  accession  is  unknown,  but  it  i4ipMrs  that  it 
preceded  the  death  of  Aniiochoi  Hieiax,  and  may 
therefore  be  placed  at  least  sa  eariy  as  B.  c.  228. 
(Trog.  Pompi  Prol.  xxvil  ;  CUnton,  F.If.  vol. 
iii.  pp.  413.  414;  Niebnhr,  Kl.SAri/1.  p.  287.) 
The  Arst  event  of  his  reign,  which  is  recorded  to  us, 
is  a  war  with  the  Bysantines,  in  whidi  wa  6nd 
him  enga^nois  B.0,  in  conjunction  irith  the 
Rhodian^  The  httler  wen  at  first  suf^ited  by 
Attalus,  king  of  Pergamus,  as  wdl  as  by  Achaeus 
who  had  lately  assumed  the  sovereignty  of  Asia 
Minor,  and  they  endeavoured  alto  to  set  up 
Tiboetes,  the  uncle  of  Prusisa,  as  a  competitor  for 
tho  throne  of  Bithynia.  Their  effiuts  were,  how- , 
ever,  nnsttccesofiil :  Pruuas  conquered  all  the  pot* 
sesrions  of  the  Byiantines  in  Asia,  white  the 
Thraeians  pressed  them  closely  on  ibo  European 
side,  and  they  were  soon  compiled  to  submit  to  a 
peace  on  disadvantBgeous  tenns.  (Polyb.  iv.  47— 
52.)  Shortly  after  this.  In 'bl  c.  317,  Pmsuw  is 
mentioned  among  the  princes  who  sent  eostly  pre- 
sents to  the  Rbodians  after  the  great  calamity  they 
had  sufiered  by  an  earthquake :  and  the  fi^owing 
year  (216)  he  obtuned  great  distinction  by  defeat- 
ing and  cutting  to  pieces  a  formidable  army  of 
Gauls,  who  had  been  invited  into  Asia  by  Attains, 
and  had  become  the  terror  of  the  adjnning  coun- 
tries. (Id.  V.  90*  111.)  On  the  breaking  ml  of 
the  war  between  the  Romans  and  Philip,  king  of 
Macedon,  Pruaias  lent  bis  assistance  to  the  latter ; 
and  besides  supplying  him  with  an  anxiliaty  sqtuf 
dron  of  ships,  rendered  him  a  more  important  ser- 
vice by  invading  the  territories  of  his  own  newh- 
bour  and  rival  Attains,  whom  be  thus  rrcaUed 
from  Greece  to  the  defence  of  his  own  kingdom, 
B.  a  207.  (Liv.  jxvii.  SO,  xzviii.  7.)  The  name 
of  the  Bitnynian  monarch  waa,  in  oonsequencei 
included  in  the  treaty  of  peace  between  PhiUp  and 
the  Romans  in  a  20&  (lAt,  xziz.  12X  and  we 
subsequently  find  die  two  kings  uniting  their 
forces  to  beuega  Cius  in  Bithynu,  which,  after  it 
had  fallen  into  their  ha^d^  was  sacked  by  order 
of  Philip,  the  inhabitants  sold  as  slaves,  and  the 
city  itself  given  up  to  Prusias.  (Pdyb.  xv.  21, 
xvii.  5  ;  Liv.  xxxii.  34  ;  Strab.  xii.  p.  563.) 

It  does  not  appear  that  the  latter,  thongh  ha 
iras  connected  by  marriage  vrith  the  Ibeedoniaa 
king,  took  any  port  in  tho  deduve  stmgt^  of 
Philip  with  the  Roman  power  (n.  a  200 — 196) : 
but  in  B.  c.  190,  when  Antiochns  was,  in  his  torn, 
preparii^  to  cottend  with  the  republic,  be  made 
repeated  attempts  to  obtam  the  alluuiee  of  Pmsias, 
who  was  at  first  diqwaed  to  listen  to  his  ovartnraa, 
but  yidded  to  tbe  oignnents  of  the  two  Scipioa, 
and  concluded  an  alliance  with  Ront^  though  he 
appears  to  have,  in  fiwt,  taken  no  part  in  the  war 
that  followed.  (Polyb.  zxL  9  ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  25 ; 
.  Appian.  23.)  After  tbe  termination  of  that 
war,  however,  Prusias  became  involved  in  hosti< 
lities  with  Eumenes,  king  of  Peigamus,  by  which 
he  gave  ambrage  to  the  Romans,  and  he  soon 
aCtei  greatly  increased  this  offence  by  affording  a 
shelter  to  their  implacable  enemy,  the  fugitive 
HanniboL  The  exiled  general  rendered  important 
services  to  the  king  in  bia  contest  with  Eumenee, 
but,  notwithstanding  these  obligations,  Prasins  was 
nnwillisg  to  brave  the  anger  Rome,  and  wbu 
Flmnininua  was  deputed  hj  tbe  mtfe  to  deniail 
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tbe  mnctidar  of  Hannibal,  the  king  bMely  gtre 
U>  eMMmt,  and  Uw  CwUMginuui  generd  only 
mmftfi  MUag  Into  the  huida  of  hh  enemiM  hx  a 
Tolanlarjr  4ntli.  (Vviyh.  zziii  18,  xzir.  1 ;  Lir. 
zzxU.  51  t  Jiudn,  xxzti.  4  t  Plat.  Fhmim.  20  ; 
Corn.  N«p.  Hamm.  13  ;  Afp.f^Al ;  Entnp. 
IT.  S  ;  Oraa.  iv.  20;  Stralk  xii.  p.  563.) 

TMi  i>  the  lut  drennutaDee  whieK  can  be  »• 
fiRsd  with  certainty  to  th«  elder  Pmiiaa:  the 
Miiod  «f  kii  death,  nd  of  the  aeeeaiion  of  hit  aea. 
It  not  aeiitioiMd  by  any  ueient  irriteiv  but  Mr. 
ClmtoD  ngnrdi  the  Pruaiaa  mendaiied  in  the 
treaty  of  b.c,  179,  between  Eniaenee  and  Phar- 
MMea,  aa  the  aeeond  king  of  thu  name :  and  thia 
Nppontivn,  though  not  admitting  of  proof^  appears 
•t  leaet »  rery  probable  on&  (Clinton,  F.  II,  tw.  ii. 
li>417.}  in  this  case  we  must  place  his  death 
between  183  and  179  B.C.  It  was  apparently 
daring  the  latter  part  of  bis  reign  that  Pnieias, 
who  bad  already  made  himself  master  of  Cienis, 
Tieios,  and  other  dependencies  of  Hemdsia,  faud 
■age  to  that  city  itaelft  bat  while  pweiing  the 
attadi  whh  vigour,  lie  himielf  leerind  a  eewe 
wound  Awn  a  atone,  which  not  only  compelled 
him  for  a  time  to  abandon  the  enterprise,  bnt  left 
hin  with  a  lameneu  for  the  remainder  of  his  life. 
On  this  accaant  be  is  umwlaines  distinguished  by 
the  a^thet  of  the  Lama  (4  x*^)  (Mauncn. 
e.a7,ed.0rell.) 

Prasias  appears  to  ham  been  a  numaich  of  n- 
goor  aiid  ^ility,  and  raised  hts  kingdom  of  Bithy- 
nia  to  a  much  higher  pitch  of  power  and  pro^ 
perity  than  it  hod  prenondy  attained.  Uke  many 
of  his  COD  temporary  princea,  he  sought  distinction 
^y  tbe  foandatimi  or  new  aettlement  of  cities, 
among  the  mert  cea^ieaeaa  of  which  were  Ciua 
and  MyrUa  on  tiie  Propontia,  which  he  repeopled 
and  leatcred  after  thnr  rain  by  Philip,  bestowing 
on  the  one  his  own  name,  while  he  called  die  other 
a(^  his  wife,  Apemeia.  In  addition  to  this,  he 
gan  the  name  of  Pnituu  also  to  tbe  mall  city  of 
Ciena,  which  he  bad  wrested  .from  the  Heraelei- 
ana.  (Sli^  xiL  p.  663 ;  Steph.  Byi.  a.  r.  npeSea 
and*Avdfuw,Hemnon.  e.4i,47.)  The  foundation 
of  Pruta,  at  the  foot  of  Mount  Olympus,  is  also 
aacribed  to  him  by  some  authors.  (Plin.  v.  43.  See 
on  this  point  Dioyoeo,  HtUemim.  toL  ii.  p.  656.) 
Befbn  the  elooa  m  hit  urign,  howaw,  hie  newer 
ieeei¥cd  a  eevei*  Uow  by  lose  of  the  HeUe- 
opoBtine  Phrygia,  which  be  was  compelled  to  cede 
to  the  kings  of  Pergamns  ;  |m>bably  by  the  trea^ 
which  terminated  the  war  alreadv  alluded  to. 
<Stt«bii:e.)  [B.U.B.] 

PRU'SIAS  IL  (npMtftoi),  khvof  Bithynia, 
wia  die  eon  and  aaeBBiiar  af  the  praeedii^  No 
Monlian  is  (wnd  hi  any  extant  anthor  of  the  pe- 
riod of  his  aeeeatioD,  and  we  only  know  that  it 
bum!  have  been  euboequent  to  b.  c.  1 83,  as  Strabo 
distinctly  tells  us  (xii.  pi  563),  that  the  Pnuiai 
who  reoeiTed  Hannibal  at  his  court,  was  the  son 
•f  Ztelas.  In  &  c.  179,  we  find  tbe  name  of 
Pradaa  asooaated  widi  Eiiatenea  in  the  treaty 
eondaded  by  that  naanA  with  Pharnaeea,  king 
of  Pontoa  (Polyb.  xxri.  6),  and  this  is  supposed 
by  Clinton  to  be  the  younger  Prvtios.  It  it  cer^ 
tun,  at  least,  that  he  was  already  on  the  throne 
before  the  breaking  oat  of  the  war  between  the 
Bomans  and  Pereens,  &  c.  171.  Pnuias  bad 
previoudy  sued  for  and  obtained  in  marriage  a 
■tter  of  the  Macedonian  king,  but  notwithstanding 
Mb  alliaaee  be  detemiiied  to  keep  aloof  from  the 


impending  oontost,  and  await  the  result  widi  a 
view  to  moke  his  peace  with  whichever  fmny 
should  prove  victotioos.  (Idv.  dfl.  IS,  2*  ;  Apphat. 
JIfittr.  2.)  In  169,  however,  he  veMaicd  to 
send  an  embassy  to  Rome,  to  interpoee  his  good 
offices  in  &vour  of  Pmeoo,  and  endeavoor  to  piv- 
vail  upon  the  senaM  to  grant  him  a  peace  upon 
bvdanible  terms.  His  intenreation,  however*  was 
haughtily  rejected,  and  fbttana  having  tbe  aext 
year  decided  in  favoar  of  the  Kemana,  PweiM 
•onght  to  avert  any  oAenee  he  might  have  given 
by  this  ill-judged  steps  by  the  most  abject  and 
sordid  flatteries.  He  recmved  the  Roman  depatiea 
who  were  sent  to  his  court,  in  the  gaib  whin  was 
characteristic  of  an  emancipated  ^ve,  and  styled 
himself  tbe  freedman  of  the  Roman  people :  and 
the  followiiw  year,  a  c.  167,  he  himself  repaired 
to  Rome,  where  be  soogfat  to  conciliate  the  fiivoor 
of  the  senate  by  similar  acte  of  slavidi  adabtion. 
By  this  meanneis  he  dttanned  the  resentment  of 
the  Komant,  and  obtained  a  renewal  of  the  lem«e 
between  liim  and  the  npublic,  accompanied  even 
with  an  eztennon  of  teinteiy.  (Polyb.  xxx.  16; 
Liv.  xtv.  44  ;  Diod.  xui  Vak  p.  89;  Est 
Legat.  p.  565 ;  Ap^aA.  MMr,  9  ;  Batrep.  iv.  8 ; 
Zonar.  ix.  24.) 

From  this  time  we  find  Prasias  repeatedly  sending 
Bmboaiiit  to  Rome  to  preier  eompUintt  agaiast  Ea- 
mene^  whidi,  however,  led  to  no  lesalto  <Pdyb. 
zxxL  8,  9,  xxxii  3,  S),  nntti,  at  length,  ia  a.  & 
156,  after  the  death  of  Eumenes,  the  dinatea  be- 
tween his  successor  Attelnt  and  the  Bithyniao 
king  hndce  out  into  op«i  hootilitiec  In  dme 
Pruaias  was  at  first  succeosfnl,  defeated  Attalus 
in  a  great  battle,  and  eoapdled  him  to  take  refage 
in  Peigamna,  to  whldi  he  hid  siege,  bat  wiihont 
eflecL  Meanwhile^  Attalos  had  omt  to  Bane  to 
complain  of  the  aggremion  of  the  Bithynian  king, 
and  an  embasey  was  sent  by  the  senate,  to  order 
Pmsiot  to  desist :  but  he  treated  this  command 
with  contempt,  and  attacking  Attohii  a  SMond 
time,  again  drove  him  within  tbe  wolb  of  Perfia- 
mus.  Bat  the  following  year  the  ains  of  Atbdas 
were  more  nocestfnl,  and  a  fteeh  embassy  from 
the  senate  at  length  compelled  Pruaias  to  make 
peace,  B.  c.  154.  (Polyb.  xxxil  25, 26.  xxxiiL  1, 
10,  1 1  ;  ApmuLMMr.  S ;  Diod.  xxxi.  Eze.  Vales, 
p.  589.)  HeoDwhiK  die  Bithynian  moonrch  hod 
aKenatod  the  mlnda  of  his  eubjecu  by  hii  rices 
and  cruelties,  and  his  son  Niconiedet  tud  bemne 
the  object  <rf  tbe  papular  bvonr  and  admiration. 
This  aroused  the  jealousy  and  sn^eion  of  the  old 
king,  who,  in  order  to  remoTe  hit  son  from  the 
eyes  (rf  his  countiymiii,  sent  him  to  Rome:  and 
suboequendy,  aa  hu  apprebouIoDa  still  incmued, 
gave  tectet  instmcdons  to  his  ambosador  Menaa 
to  remove  the  young  prines  W  aasaesinadon.  Me- 
nos,  however,  finding  how  high  Nicomedes  stood  in 
the  fiivonr  of  the  Roman  senate,  attached  himself 
to  the  cause  of  the  prince,  and  united  with  Andro- 
oicus  the  ambassador  of  Attalos  ui  an  attoapt  w 
eotaUiah  Niecmedea  en  the  thrme  of  BiUiynia. 
nuwu  was  onable  to  Buke  head  against  Ae  din- 
aflectitm  of  bis  own  mbjects,  eupported  \yf  the 
arms  of  Attalus,  and  after  an  ineffectaal  appeal  to 
the  intervention  of  the  Romaos,  who  secretly  b- 
voured  Nicomedes,  shut  himself  up  within  the 
walls  of  Nicomedia.  The  gates  wtn,  however, 
opened  by  the  iababitants,  and  Prnalas  himssh 
was  slain  in  a  temple,  to  whidi  be  had  fled  Ibi 
refngcb   His  death  took  pfawe  in  il  c  149.  (Ap> 
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E'mn.  Miikr.  4 — 7 ;  Justin,  xxxir.  4  ;  Liv.  Epit 
;  Diod.  xzxil   Exc  Phot.  p.  523 ;  Zonar. 
ix.  28.) 

PnutM  II.  u  described  to  lu  at  ■  man  in 
whom  penonal  deibmiitj  waa  combined  with  a 
chancier  the  moit  Ticioos  and  degraded,  and  all 
wtdent  anlhora  concnr  m  repreeeoting  bim  h  the 
dim  of  vnrj  vice  that  wai  contemptibla  in  a 
man,  or  odioiu  in  a  king.  Uta  pamon  for  the 
chaae  ii  atteated  \jj  the  epithet  of  the  "  HonUman" 
(Kwiryvft),  by  which  be  ia  Mmetimes  deeignated. 
(Polylx  xzz.  16,  xxzni.  3 ;  Died,  xzsii.  Exc. 
Valea.  p.  591  :  Appian.  MUkr.  2,  4  ;  Lir.  EpU. 
\.  ;  Athen.  xL  p.  496.  d.) 

The  chronolc^  of  the  ragna  of  tt.e  two  khgi 
who  bore  the  name  of  Pmnai  ii  rery  obecnre : 
the  earlier  writen,  luch  as  Reinema  and  Sigoniua, 
even  confounded  the  two,  and  aappoaed  that  there 
waa  only  one  king  of  Btthynia  ,of  thia  name.  Va- 
kuBs  {ad  Polgb.  xxxrii.  2)  waa  the  first  to  point 
ont  this  error :  and  the  subject  haa  since  been  fully 
inToatigiOed  by  Mr.Clinton  iP.H.  Toliii.  pp.413. 
4  J  8.)  If  we  adopt  the  view  of  the  lost  author, 
we  may  assign  to  the  elivt  Prusiaa  a  reign  of 
■bout  48  yeara  (&  c  238—180),  and  of  31  years 
to  the  jmrnga  (180 — 149).  But  of  these  dates 
tbe  only  one  that  can  be  fixed  witli  certainty  u 
that  of  the  death  of  PnisiM  II.       [E.  H.  B.] 
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COIN  or  FRUaiAS  IL 

PHrXANIS  {n/>^Bru).  K  A  king  of  Sparta, 
«f  tbe  Pndid  Kne,  wbo,  aocwding  to  Pamanioa, 
was  the  ton  of  Enrypon,  and  fontth  kmg  of  that 
race.  Tbe  same  author  aacribes  to  his  reign  the 
commencement  of  the  wan  between  Sparta  and 
Aigoa.  Oiodonw  allots  a  period  of  forty'Une 
rean  to  his  xnn*  bat  omiu  ii\  notice  of  the  two 
kings  between  mm  and  Prodes.  It  is  needlsBs  to 
tenark,  tliat  the  chronology,  and  eren  the  gene- 
alogy, of  the  kinga  of  Sparta  before  Lycnrgus,  is 
piob^y  apociypnaL  (Paus.  iii.  7.  §  2  ;  Diod. 
ap.  Emk6.  Arm.  p.  150.) 

3.  One  of  the  sons  of  Paribadbs  I.,  king 
•f  Bospomib  He  appears  to  hare  submitted 
witbont  <^ipoution  to  the  antimrity  of  his  elder 
brother  Satyms,  who  ascended  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  I^iisadea,  b.  c.  311,  and  was  left  by  him 
in  charge  of  his  capital  city  of  Fnnticapiieum, 
-daring  the  campaign  in  which  he  engaged  against 
their  remaining  Innther  Enmelus,  Satyrua  him- 
self having  Men  on  this  expedition,  Prytonis  a*- 
ramed  the  acrrereign  power,  but  was  defeated  by 
Eamelua,  and  compelled  to  conclude  a  treaty,  by 
which  he  res^ned  the  crown  to  his  brother.  Not- 
withatanding  this,  be  made  »  second  attempt  to 
recover  k,  but  was  again  defeated,  and  put  to 
death  by  order  of  Enmdu*.  His  wife  and  chil* 
dren  slmred  the  tnme  kte.  (Diod.  xx.  22 — ■ 
Si.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

P9AMAT0SIRIS.    [Arhacidax,  p.  363,  a.] 

PSAMMENITUS  (VoMftiinvof),  king  of 
Kgypt,  succeeded  his  father  Anwisis  in  b.  c.  526, 
-4M  idgned  inly  six  monthn   He  waa  cenqnned 
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'  by  CiunbjseB  in  b.  c.  525,  and  his  country  mad* 
a  province  of  the  Persian  empire.  His  life  waa 
niared  by  Cambyses,  but  as  he  was  delected 
snortly  afterwards  in  endeavouring  to  exdtc  a 
revolt  aaung  the  Egyptian*,  be  was  eompdled  to 
put  an  end  to  his  life  by  drinking  bull^  blood. 
(Herod,  ill  10,  13—15.) 

PSAMMIS  (Vif^),  king  of  Egypt,  sooeeeded 
his  fiuher  Necho  in  n.  c.  601,  and  reigned  six 
yean.  He  carried  en  war  against  EthioiM,  and 
died  immediately  after  hie  return  from  tbe  latter 
coaatry.  He  was  sooceedad  by  his  aon  Apnea  in 
B.c;A96or595.(Herod.ill59— ISl.)  Inew 
sequence  of  the  shortness  of  hu  rmgn  and  his  war 
witb  the  Ethiopians,  his  name  does  not  oemr  in 
the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament,  like  thoee  of  his 
hther  and  aon.  Herodotas  is  the  only  writer  who 
calls  him  Paammis.  Manetho  calls  him  Ptam- 
■mUUi,  and  RoselUni  and  Wilkinson  naks  bim 
AoMsCtk  II.  (Bnnsan,  A«gpftmu  SttlU  m  dr 
WtJtgmUditf,  voL  iiL  p.  130.) 

PSAMMI'TICHUS  or  PSAMME'TICHUS 
(Vi^i^iXor  or  VafifH^X'f'h  *ho  Greek  fbrra  of 
the  Egyptian  Pbahstiii;.  1.  A  king  of  ^ypt, 
and  founder  of  tbe  SoiUc  dynasty,  reigned  54 
years,  according  to  Herodotus,  that  is,  from  a.  c 
671  to  617.*  (Heiod.  il  157.)  The  irign  of  Uiia 
monarch  fbtms  an  important  epoch  in  ^yptian 
history.  It  wni  during  his  time  that  the  Oreeko 
were  first  introdiioed  inbr  Egypt ;  and  acooidbigly 
the  Qreefc  writers  wen  do  Miiger  exdudvdy  de- 
pendent on  the  accounts  of  the  Egypttaa  prieato 
for  tbe  history  of  the  country.  Psamnritichns  was 
the  son  of  Necho,  and  after  his  fether  had  been  put 
to  death  by  Sabacon,  the  Aethiopian  nsnrper  of  the 
Egyptian  throne,  he  fled  to  Syria,  and  waa  restored 
to  E^pt  by  the  inhabitanto  of  the  Sailic  district, 
of  which  he  was  a  native,  when  Sabacon  abndoned 
Egypt  in  consequence  of  a  dieam.  (Herod,  li. 
152.)  The  manner  in  which  Psanimitichu»ebtBlned 
possession  of  the  kingdom  is  related  at  length  by 
Herodotus.  After  the  death  of  Setbe,  the  king 
and  priest  of  Hephaestos,  the  dominion  of  Egypt 
was  divided  among  twelve  kings,  of  whom  Psim* 
mitichos  wh  one. 

This  period  is  usaally  called  the  Dodfeankim. 
The  twelve  kinga  probably  obtained  their  inde- 
pendent sovereignty  in  tbe  confusion  which  fol- 
lowed the  deaui  of  Setho,  of  which  IKodomB 
speaks  (i.  66),  and  to  which  Isaiah  probably  al- 
ludes, when  he  says  (Is.  xix,  2)^  **  they  fiaught 
every  one  agiunat  his  biadwr,  and  ctbit  ona 
Mgmnst  his  neigbboar ;  dty  against  d^,  and  king^ 
dom  against  kingdom:"  The  Dodecucbla  is  not 
mentioned  by  Sboeth(^  but  he  mokes  three  kings 
of  the  Saitic  dynasty  intervene  between  the  last 
of  the  Ethiopians  and  Psammitichns.  This,  how- 
ever, need  occasion  os  no  surprise,  because,  as 
Bnnsen  remarks,  lists  of  dynasties  know  nothing  of 
anarchies  or  dodecarchiea ;  and,  in  ^e  dironologiad 
tables  of  a  monarchy,  the  name  of  a  prince  has  die 
dynasdc  right  of  occupying  the  period,  which  th« 
historian  must  represent  as  an  anarchy  or  a  divided 
Boverngn^.  Thus  Louis  XVIII.  did  not  enler 
France  as  king  till  tbe  eighteenth  year  of  his 
reign,  and  Louis  XVtL  is  never  even  mentioned 
in  French  history. 

But  to  return  to  thenarrativeof  Herodotus.  These 


"  Bockh  places  his  accession  in  a.  o.  654.  (A/a- 
iMao«w(rfst/f»iiMBnfiMed8^p.343;&c4  ' 
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twdn  king!  reignod  for  a  time  in  perfect  bamony, 
and  flxecated  lome  great  works  in  commoa,  among 
whicH  wai  the  wonderful  labyrinth  near  the  lake 
Mowia.  But  an  orade  had  predicted,  that  who- 
ever ahonU  poor  a  libation  ont  of  a  brazes  helutet 
in  the  temple  of  Hephaestna  ahould  become  king 
of  Egypt,  Now  it  came  to  pasa,  that  as  the  twelve 
kinga  were  asseraUed  on  one  oocasion  in  the 
lomple  of  Hephaeatui,  the  prieat,  by  accident, 
trougtit  out  only  eleren  golden  gobleta,  and 
PiamiDitichui,  who  happened  to  be  standing  last, 
took  off  his  braien  helmet,  and  used  it  as  a  sub- 
•Ututa.  The  other  kings,  thinking  that  the  oracle 
had  been  fullUled  by  Psanuaiticnus,  stript  him 
of  his  power,  and  drove  him  into  the  marshea. 
Ju  thesa  difficultiea  h«  tent  to  consult  the  oracle 
of  Lola  at  Bato,  and  was  told,  that  vengeance 
would  come  hy  braien  men  ^tpearing  fnna  the 
•ee.^  This  answer  staggered  hit  fiiiui,  but  no 
long  time  afterwards  word  was  bcougfat  to  him, 
that  braien  men  had  landed  from  the  sea,  and 
were  plunderiag  the  country.  Those  were  Ionian 
and  Carian  piatea,  who  were  dressed  in  an  entire 
anit  of  bnzen  armoui;  which  iqipeon  to  han  been ' 
unknown  in  Egypb  Believing  that  these  were 
the  men  whom  the  onele  bad  fiuetold,  he  took 
then  into  kia  •ervice,  and  with  their  aid  conquered 
the  other  eleven  kings,  and  became  sole  nller  of 

grypt.  (Herod,  ii.  149—152.)  The  account 
erodotu,  as  Mr.  Grate  remarks,  bears  avklent 
narka  itf  bung  the  geaciin  tale  which  be  heard 
from  tl»  priesu  of  Hephaestoa,  however  UtUe  aar 
tisGtctory  it  may  be  in  an  histtxical  point  of  view, 
Diodorus  (L  66, 67)  makes  a  mace  plausible  his- 
torical namtive,  which,  however,  is  probably  a 
cefmption,  by  the  later  Oroeks,  ef  the  genuine 
story.  According  to  him,  Psainnutichus  was  king 
of  Sais,  and  by  his'  possession  of  the  seMoast,  was 
Hiabled  to  carry  on  a  profitable  commerce  with  the 
Phoenicians  and  Greeks,  by  which  be  acquired 
MO  much  wealth  that  his  colleagues  became  jealous 
of  him,  and  oonspiied  agaiaat  him.  Psanunitiduia 
raised  an  amy  of  mamenariea  from  AntlMa,  Caria, 
and  ionia,  and  defeated  the  etfaer  kings  near  Mo- 
mempbis,  Polyaenns  (viL  3)  gives  another  version 
ef  the  story  abovt  the  Carian  mercenariea. 

But  whatever  awy  have  been  the  way  in  which 
Psammitichos  obtained  poseeision  of  the  kingdom, 
tbein  can  be  no  doubt  that  Greek  mercenaries  ren- 
dered him  most  important  asnatanee^  and  that  he 
lelied  mainly  npan  them  for  preserving  the  power 
which  he  had  piaed  by  force.  He  accordingly 
provided  for  them  a  settlement  on  the  Pelusiac  or 
eastern  bcaDch  of  the  Nile,  a  little  Iselow  Bubastis, 
tbe  lotiians  on  one  side  of  the  river,  aod  the  Carians 
on  the  oikei ;  and  a*  the  place,  where  they  were 
awiaaedt  vaa  fiinifiadl,  it  wu  called  SCraAjpeda,  or 
tin  Campib  In  order  to  bdlitate  inlereourie  be- 
cwuen  the  Greeks  and  bis  other  subjects,  Psammi- 
sichus  ordered  a  number  of  £^ptian  children 
M  live  with  them,  that  they  might  learn  the 
Greek  lamgnage  ;  and  from  them  sprung  the  class 
«f  interpreters  (Herod,  ii.  154),  Sliabo  tells  us 
<xvii.  p.  801}  that  it  was  in  tbe  rngn  of  Psammt- 
ticbM  that  tbe  Mileuans,  with  a  fleet  of  thirty 
skipa,  sailed  up  the  Canc^  et  western  blanch  « 
tbe  Nile,  and  founded  the  city  of  Nawxati^  which 
became  one  ot  the  great  Moporia  for  commerce.  It 
is  certainly  mttrve  that  the  Milesians  fatutded 
if  BDCtatis,  as  the  city  was  of  Egyptian  origin ;  and 
it  agpgan  to  turn  beaa  tbe  opinion  of  Herodotus 
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that  the  Greeks  first  settled  at  Nancratis  in  ibe 
reigu  of  Amasis.  Still  there  are  several  circnnt- 
stances  which  lead  us  to  conclude  that  the  Greeks 
had  settled  at  Nancratis  before  the  reign  of  tbe 
latter  monarch,  and  it  is  therefora  very  probable 
that  the  western  branch  was  opened  in  the  rdjcn 
uf  Psammitichus,  for  purposes  of  commerce.  It 
appears,  likewise,  from  the  writers  of  the  Old  Tes- 
tament, that  many  Jews  settled  in  E^ypt  about 
this  time.  (Is.  xu.  18  ;  Jer.  zliv.  1.) 
.  The  employment  of  forei^  mercenariea  by  Psam* 
mitichus  appears  to  have  given  great  offence  to  the 
military  caste  in  E^3rpt,  and  the  king,  relying  on 
his  Greek  troops,  did  not  consult  the  filings  and 
wishes  of  the  native  soldiery.  It  had  been  tbe 
previous  practice  to  station  the  Egyptian  troops  on 
actual  aervice  at  three  Afferent  |daoea :  at  Diqthiie, 
near  Pelasinm,  oa  the  eaateni  fiontfer,  at  Mana  on 
the  north-western  frontier,  and  at  Elephantine  ou 
the  southern  or  Ethio]Min  frontier.  As  Psammi- 
tichus hod  no  need  of  their  services  oa  the  eastern 
frontier,  which  was  guarded  by  his  Greek  mer- 
cenaries, he  stationed  a  greater  number  than  naual 
at  the  two  other  posts,  and  let  tbem  remain  there 
onrelieved  ibr  tbe  space  of  three  years.  Indignant 
at  this  treatment,  and  also  becanse  they  were 
assigned  a  less  hoaonraUe  place  in  the  line  of 
battle  than  the  Greek  metoenaries,  tbey  emigrated 
in  a  body  of  240,000  men,  into  Ethiopia,  wbere 
settlements  were  aaaigned  to  them  by  tbe  £thk>ptna 
king  (Hmod.  il  SO ;  IKod.  i.  87).  It  mmt,  Ibers- 
fbre,  have  been  diiefly  with  his  Ionian  and  Carina 
troops  that  PsammiUchns  carried  on  his  wars 
against  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  with  the  hope  of 
bringing  those  rich  and  fertile  countries  under  his 
dominion,  an  object  which  waa  followed  up  by  hia 
son  and  successor  Neco.  It  is  related  of  Pummi- 
tichas  that  be  hud  siege  to  the  city  of  Aaotne  (the 
Ashod  of  Scripture)  for  twenty-nine  yeara,  Ull  he 
took  it  (Herod.  iL  lfi7) ;  and  he  waa  in  Syria, 
when  the  Scythians  wwe  advancing  ogunst  Rf^pt, 
and  induced  tbem  by  laige  presents  to  abandon 
their  sndertaking.  (Herod,  i.  105.) 

At  pBammiti)£ns  mid  displeased  a  iKrge  portion 
of  his  subjects  by  tlie  introduction  of  foreigner^  ha 
seems  to  have  paid  espedal  court  to  tbe  prieathosd. 
He  built  the  southern  propylaea  of  the  tem[fc  of 
Hcphaeatas  at  Memphis,  and  a  splendid  anla,  with 
a  portico  round  it,  for  the  balutation  of  Apia,  in 
front  of  the  tem^  (Herod.  iL  15S).  (On  the 
reign  <rfPnnHnitich«a,see  Ueeren,  J/Mna  Mrffoas. 
voL.  ii.  pk  385,  &e. ;  Bunsen,  Aegyj^an  SuUe  i» 
der  WellgadiidtU^  vol  iii.  p.  IM^  &c;  Bockh, 
Manetho  wtd  di*  Hmnditent-Ptriode^  p.  341,  &&; 
Grote,  HiiL  of  Gnec*^  vol,  iii.  p.  429,  &c.) 

2.  The  &tber  of  Inaros,  who  defeated  and  slew 
Aduiemenes,  tbe  toa  of  Daieius  fijtta^Ha.  (Hecodl 

Vii.  7.)  [IWAROS.] 

PSAON  (Vos!*'),  of  PUtaeae,  a  Greek  writn^ 
who  eontinu^  tbe  history  of  Di^ns  in  SO  books. 
(Diod.  xxL  5,  p.  490,  ed.  WesseUi^ ;  Dionya. 
Comp.  Veri.  c.  4.)  [Diylluh.] 

PSELLUS  (T«A\oi>  There  are  aaveral  Greek 
writers  of  thb  iiiine»  eooeeming  whom  Leo  Alb- 
tius  wrote  a  valuable  diuertation,  which  waa  ap- 
pended by  Fabricius  to  the  fifih  volume  of  his 
BdilioiAeca  On«oa,  and  is  repeated  by  Harless 
in  an  abridged  foaa^  bat  with  additims  and 
correctional  in  the  seerad  ediUon  (voL&  pp^Al, 
dec). 

1.  Simon,  MuiiBnud  Psellus,  though  a  BdmVa 
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■ad  Hi  Uwalf  a  writar,  dawrmnwUmi  hcre,BB 
1m  matkagmafidhvof  JoHpbu(yw.  VUA). 

3.  Hwhae]  Padlga,  tlw  li&t,  «f  Andn*.  floo- 
riahed  ia  th«  9th  centuijr  a.  o.  Ha  vu  sxtniiwlj 
)«uiied  in  udent  litomtnn  and  pbiIoM[iihy,  tai 
endctTOorad  to  mut  tba  tomnt  jgiuuaDae  and 
iNKtHim  wlu^  wu  Gonuag  ofM  tlie  CbritUan 
wodd.  H«  «aa  alao  an  aagtr  ttadnrt  of  the 
Alaxandrian  pbiloaoi^y.  By  thaie  ponaita  he 
iooimd  the  auspicion  of  ona  of  bi>  own  ptqtila, 
named  Conrtaatine,  who  attacked  him  in  lome 
elegiac  Tenet,  aa  if  he  had  renoonced  Ghriitiaiiity. 
Upw  thii^  Padfav  plamd  faioHdf  nDduthotulion 
of  the  calobntad  Fhodoa;  and  havii^  thna  iat- 
pnred  hb  knowte^  of  thaokgjr,  he  nplted'  b> 
nia  advenKy  in  m  WDg;  iamUe  poem,  whkui  ia  not 
now  extant.  Cave  ^acei  him  at  a-d.  870  (Hid. 
LilL  a,  a,  ToLii,  p.  55)  ;  Banmina  and  othen  at 
A.  n.  859  (Saxe,  OmoroiI).  Some  wiitan  have 
uatfd  that  he  waa  the  tatoc  of  the  «mpenir 
Lao  VL,  avnained  Sapieni ;  but  thia  ariaea  front 
a  eanfiuian  of  the  empem  Leo,  who  waa  a  popil 
of  Pbothu,  with  Leo  ByaanUnna,  snmamed  Philoao- 
pliua,  the  srandami  of  John  the  patriarch :  it  waa 
the  latter  wlu>  waa  the  puful  of  PteUna.  Except 
the  potm  alieadj  refeited  to,  we  have  no  mentioa 
«f  any  writinge  of  the  eUor  PatUua  t  hot  it  n  ana- 
peelid  by  Can,  AllatiB^  and  athaa,  that  be  waa  the 
nalmthorof  aMDe  of  tlw  wQ^  vhioh  anaaeribad 
to  the  yonnger  Paellai,  'eapedally  fi  the  tHdogm 
cm  de  Opmiiom  <f  Dam/nut  an  onedited  tnet 
Om  DamoM,  and  a  nudl  woik  On  SloMm.  The 
reasoDi  for  aacrihing  theaa  w«rka  lo  the  eldet 
Faelhia  an  their  infenodty  in  style  to  the  wiitina 
of  the  ynangar,  and  the  tmeeaihsy  exhibit  of  tba 
Alaxandiiaa  philoapphy  ;  but  it  ia  oenfinaad  that 
tbeie  naaona  an  indsnnve.  The  Pani^taae  to 
aoTeial  Books  of  Ariib^tle,  which  ia  generally  aa- 
cribed  to  Michael  of  £|^eiiai,  ia  alao  thought  by 
theae  aeholan  to  be  the  woik  of  the  elder  Pa^oa. 
(Compare  Bmcker,  NitL  Crit.  PMm.  vid.  iii. 
^«38.) 

&  Michael  CMutantinas  PaeHoa  the  yosngei, 
a  far  more  celebrated  pMton,  flooriahed  in  the 
11  th  century  of  otic  an.  He  was  bom  at  Cmutan- 
tinoplei  of  a  conaular  and  patrician  family,  a. 
10%  When  fin  year*  lAd  he  waa  placed  in  the 
haada  of  a  tntor,  to  wfaanj,  howovar,  he  is  aaid  to 
haie  been  bt  ksa  indebted  than  to  bia  own  piv- 
digioiu  indaatiy  and  talent.  He  aftorwarda 
studied  at  Athena,  and  excelled  in  all  the  learning 
of  the  age  ;  >o  that  he  waa  a  profident  at  .once  in 
tbeidogy,  jarinrndence,  (diysica,  mathoaatica,  phi- 
loK^y,  ud  bbtoiy.  He  taoght  ybileaophy,  Aib- 
tada,  aad  dialwlica,  at  Conatantiooide,  vona  be 
■taod  forth  aaafanoat  the  last  uphiAier  of  the  falling 
«aaaa  of  leamiBg.  The  ea^terMB  henoured  bim 
with  the  title  of  Prince  of  the  Phihuophers  (^>iXo- 
fftf^tir  ffrorei),  and  did  sot  disdain  to  use  hie 
eooDada,  and  in  **^^fig  tbeir  olevalaMi  be  eren 
bad  a  Jmuk  Tba  periad  dining  which  be  Ant 
Awiahed  at  Conttandnople  extenda  over  the 
re^BB  of  ConatanUnns  Monoaitichiia(A.  d.  1042 — 
1054),  his  empresa  Theodoia  (to  A.i>.  1056),  and 
Michael  Sttatmiicas,  who  succeeded  Theodora,  and 
who  entrusted  Psellus  with  a  conciliatory  misnon 
to  Isaac  Comaenna,  whom  the  aoldtera  had  sainted 
eoipeiDr  in  a.  o.  10A7.  He  atill  laaaiaed  in  fap 
vonr  with  both  tbeae  emperora,  and  with  Canstan- 
tbniB  Dnoaa,  ^o  soeeeeded  Comnanna  in  A.i>. 
1080f  and  alao  whfa  bia  anccessM  Endoci^  aad 
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her  three  aons.  W  hen  Romanaa  IKogneii  wlua 
Eudocia  had  married,  waa  alao  deeland.araanr 
(a.  j>.  1068X  Padlos  was  one  ef  bia  eooosdMn ; 
bat  three  years  afterwards  he  waa  the  chief  ad- 
viser, among  the  senat«B,of  the  meaanre  by  which 
Diqganea  waa  d^oied,  and  Michael  VIL  Duces, 
theaon  of  CtmalantinaaDiHUtdactediabis  place, 
A.D.  1071.  Michael  waa  the  piqnl  of  Psellus 
himselC  by  whom  he  had  be«i  so  thoroughly 
hulmBd  wuh  the  love  of  letters,  tlurti  in  apite  «F 
the  remcnitianoes  of  Psellus,  be  devoted  himself 
to  study  aad  writing  poetiy,  to  the  n^Uet  of  bia 
imperial  dutiaa.  To  this  Mly  Michael  added  ibe 
ui^atitade  of  paimitUng  bia  tntor  to  be  supphnted 
in  bia  fimnr  1^  Joauua  Italaa^  a  naa  of  fiu  leaa 
talent^  bat  an  daqnant  aepbist,  and  a  great  b- 
Tonrite  witb  the  w»bl«%  in  discaasioBa  with  whom 
the  empenr  spent  his  tine.  The  depodtion  of 
Michad  Ducaa  (a.  d.  1078)  was  followed  by  tba 
faU  of  Paellna,  who  wa*  compelled  by  the  new 
emperor,  Nie^onis  Botaniaa,  to  niira  into  a 
auKMutwy  ;  and  ia  bia  dishonoaied  old  ago  he 
witnessed  Uie  elevation  of  hia  rival  to  the  title  of 
Prinoe  of  the  Philosophera,  which  be  bimaelf  had 
so  long  held,  and  which  the  nextanperor,  Alexins 
Comnenua,  conferred  upon  Joannes,  in  a.  d.  lOHl. 
Paellas  ^ipeara  to  have  lived  at  least  till  a.  d. 
llOA;  Bome  nppoae  that  be  was  atiH  alive  la 
1 1 10,  ibe  thirtieth  year  of  Aleaiaa  Ckmmenaik 

He  was  not  only  the  most  accom[dIshed  achdar, 
but  also  the  most  vohnninons  writer  of  his  age. 
Uis  wo^  are  both  in  prose  and  poetry,  on  a  vast 
variety  of  subjects,  and  distingoiihed  by  an  elo- 
qaenoa  and  taste  which  are  worthy  <d  a  better 
period. 

A  graat  nunber  of  tha  wodta  ef  PsaQiia  an 

still  unedited.  Of  thoae  which  have  bsan  |aint^ 
then  is  DO  complete  collection.  In  IfiSS  a  wuiIe 
waa  printed  at  Venice,  in  8vo.,  and  nprinted  at 
Paris  in  1541,inl2mo^  entitled iW/i /atrwfwtio 

<sMt  tt  dfietm  Cbiyrfaraw,  togetbor  with  sintifatf 
works  1^  Bloiandaa  and  OsMgiaa  PachyaiariHib 
With  this  excqitioD,  all  bis  works  have  been  p>ib* 
Uahed  singly,  aa  fallows: — 1.  n*pl  inpy^^i 
Soi^jw  SmUUto^  de  Operatiom  Daamomm  Dili- 
Gr.ed.CL  Onahnlnus,  Par.  Itil5,  Svo.  i 
careloaaly  reprinted,  Kihm.  1688,  12mo.  2.  IM 
li^idtm  VirtKiam»,Qt.  LaL  ed.  PhiL  Jac^  Mauv 
sseaa,  Tolea.  1615,  8va. ;  r^oi^ted  by  Jo.  Steph. 
Bemardus,  Logd.  Bat  1745,  Ova.  (It  haa  beea 
already  tteted  that  aasse  aeholan  attribnte  these 
w«ka  to  the  elder  HMllnaJ  >.  Sipuptii  Organt 
AriHobOdt,  Oc  Lab  ad.  a  Bia  EUngen  P.,  Aag. 
Vind.  1597,  8vo.  4.  MalhwnatUl  Worics, 
namely,  (1)  completa  [  AaU  (^mi  w  ^aafaor 
MatimiaHeaM  UutipUmat,  ArikmeHeam,  Afrnti- 
eont,  Qso wuaaiM,  st  Aitromomiamt  ed.  Arsenio, 
Archiepiic  Monembaa  Or.  Veneb  15S2,  Bro. ; 
reprinted,  i^uis.  1545,  ISmew ;  va-cdited  by  G. 
Xyfander,  Basil.  1556,  8vai  (3)  aepamle  por- 
ticos ;  Gaawriria,  stud.  M.  C  Mennri,  Lips. 
15B9,8vo.;  nfA  ipiStarut^t  avro^t,  AriikmetieM 
Oomprndiam^  Qt.  Paria  in  off.  Wechel.  ]  5S8, 4to. ; 
reprinted,  with  a  Latin  venion,  Paris.  1545, 8vo. ; 
Smw^  fiottfucqt,  Oojt^nidiitm  Mwett,  Gr.  Paris, 
ap.  A.  WeeheL  1556,  4to,  5.  Sfmrmia  f^tymm, 
««nflai  aamfiti  tt  poUliek,  amtainiiv  the  CbraMM 
fnttisa  4e  Dogmai*^  QtrmAia  Nomceaimu,  and 
TVweAriaa  tU  s^tai  merit  t/HodiM  oMansaiM,  Or. 
Lat.  per  F^.  Boaqmtnm,  Vam.  1689,  Sto.  ;  ta> 
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«<jtod,  wiik  the  omimoii  «f  the  laat  of  the  three 
worka,  by  Corn.  Sibemtu,  in  the  Xomu  Tliacmnu 
Jaru  avUU  H  eammici  of  Ger.  Meermanniia,  vol.  i. 
im.  87,  &Cf  \&7it  ^  >  ogBin  n-«ditad  L.  H. 
Zcnehenii,  Lipi.  1789,  ^o,;  reprint«d  ia  the 
Jwetom  €htMd  Jlfiiwraf,  taL  li.  Upa.  1796. 
C.  AiSttintaAJa  mTi>S<nrti,  Mm  da  omxifaria  doo- 
frma  oopAa  <t  ^aeatiatft  ae  ntpontionet  CXCIII. 
ad  AfitAaelem  Dueant  Imp,  ConsL  Gr.  Lat.  in  the 
old  edition  of  Pabrie.  BMiolk,  Gtmc.  vol  t.  pp.  1, 
Ac.,  Haoib.  1705*  4to.  7.  Eit  rit  itylat  Jrrd 
nMawtf  de  S^ftem  Sj/nodtM^  Or,,  with  the  epi- 
gnma  of  Cyroi  Theodorui  Prodronna,  BanL  )  536, 
8yo.  8,  Pan^iknuiM  tn  CbnCteo  CafnCieomm,  fint 
edited,  with  the  nmilar  woHh  of  Eunebiui,  Poly- 
fihroniiu,  and  othen,  b;  J.  Hennius,  Lngd.  Bat 
1617, 4ta,  ;  repriated  in  the  works  of  Menniua, 
vol.  viii.  269,  ftc,  Florent  1746,  fol. ;  alu  in 
the  Pari!  Bibliiiieoa  Patrtm.,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  981, 
folL  9.  Capita  XI.  de  S.  THnikiie  et  penona 
Chritti,  Gr.  Lat.,  edited  hy  3.  Wej^elinna,  with  the 
Argitmada  eonliv  Nt*U>riano$  of  Cyril  of  Alex- 
andria and  John  of  Datnarai,  Aug.  Vind.  1611, 
Sto.  ;  vi other  editim,  I6SB,  fol.  10.  C^tbnt 
OpMoKM  de  JmmOf  Qr.  Lat  with  Origen'*  Phila- 
eaUof  Pane,  1634,  4to.  11.  Da  VUiii  et  T'iWm- 
Mm,  at  AUtfforiit,  in  iambic  verK,  Gn,  Btud. 
Araenii,  in  the  Pratdara  dicta  phUotophorum, 
Romae  (no  date),  Sm  ;  reprinted,  with  the  Alfe- 
fforiatof  Heracleidea  Ponticiis,  Baail.  1544,  8to. 
\%  SaemiMM  JMUapAroftem  DomtHvm  Synte- 
tmmt  Gr.  Lat.,  in  the  7>e  iS|)niuaittiM  Scriptia 
i>uiMh*ofLeoAllatiiii,Paiu,1664,4to.  \^.Ju- 
didwrn  da  HtHadori  et  AdaBiM  Tatii  /abulia  amato- 
rm,  Gr.,  edited  by  DK>rTilte,  in  the  AfiaeeUoM, 
Cteerv.  Grit,  in  A*>c(ora  reteret  «t  rseenttom,  voL 
«ii.  torn.  iii.  pp.  366,  &o.  Paris,  1748,  Sto. 
14.  Ctemn  lamiaun  n  d^emtiemm  Jak.  Ckry- 
toelomi,  in  the  &e»rpla  Graeeonm  et  Xkelarwm 
«f  Leo  Alhitina,  RoBue,  1641, -Sto.  15.  PtOria, 
sen  Origmea  Ortit  ConatantimipolilaMae,  de 
iiiniifmla^tftM  CoiatantiicpolHamit  LUtri  IF.  Gr. 
I^,  editod  by  AnH^nus  Bandorimv,  in  hie  Im- 
perium  Onrntaie^  Paris,  1711,  i^.  Venet  ]7'29, 
16.  JSekoBa  m  Xonaitnmy  minted  with 
wiom  editioH  of  tin  OnnJa  Mi^iai  vi  Zmo- 
■•ter,  Ifi99.  Ac  17.  AnmokUiimei  m  €/refforiMm, 
printed  with  MMne  editions  of  Gregory  Nasian- 
len,  1609,  1690.  la  OofdippMra  •»  tJ  rtpl 
ipi^Vf»,  i)'  InlurprMiont,  in  the  Aldino  Bditio 
PriHeqm  ef  Amnumins  Herraeas,  IMS,  fbKo. 
^HoAnaaa,  Lixieom  Bibiioj/r.  Serft.  Oraeeor.  a.  sl) 
For  ■  list  «f  the  nnmeroiu  noedited  woika  «f 
Psellna,  see  Fabricins  and  Cave. 

The  Greek  Anthology  contains  aot  eiNgram 
•scribed  to  Padhii«  which,  ia  the  absanca  of  any 
further  infenaatin,  nay  be  aaertbed  toAe  ^wnger 
Michaal  PeaUoi,  «  the  moat  cdebrated  perm  ot 
the  Dame.  (Branek,  AfiaL  toL  iii.  p.  137 ;  Ja- 
cobs, Antk.  Qraeo.  Tol.iv.  p.  97,  ^tH  xiH.  p.  918.) 

4.  Joanoea  Piellaa,  a  Bjcantine  writer,  whose 
time  is  unknown,  and  to  wham  are  ascribed  three 
fioenuL  Conatantinno  Pselks,  and  some  other 
writaia  of  the  sanw  nama,  acBCcely  deserve  laan- 
tion.  Voy  Uttio  is  known  of  Umb,  and  In  Ute 
statements  which  an  nada  respecting  then  tbey 
are  perpetually  eonfimided  with  the  younger 
Michael  Psellus.  (Sea  Fabric  BAt.  Graee.  yoI.x. 
p.  97.)  [P.  8.] 

.  PSI A  X,  an  Athenian  vaie-painter,  whose  name 
k  finind  inacaUwd  od  a  iaegthmt  made  by  Hilinoa, 
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;  in  the  following  form,  «3IAXS  EAPA«3Elt 
(R.  Rochette,  LMrn  d  M.  Sdwm,  pp.  5^  54; 
oomp.  M).  47,  48.)  [P.  8.] 

PSILAS  (T»ASf),ifc-tho  ^ver  of  wings,"  or 
**  the  unbeoided,*'  a  sntiMnna  St  Dionysu,  under 
which  he  was  woshipped  at  Amyclae.  (^na.  iii. 
19.  S6;  <^  PirymdL  pi  43A.)    [L.  S.] 

P50PHI8  (VtM^r),  the  founder  of  the  town  of 
Psophia  in  Arcadia,  was,  according  to  wine,  a  ion 
of  Arrhen,  but,  according  to  others,  Psopkis  was  a 
wouHui,  a  daughter  of  Xanthus  or  of  Eryx.  (Pnuv 
Tiii.  24.  S  1.)  [L.  &] 

PSYCHE  (Voxif).  t»"«t  "hre«k-«r»tho 
mqI,"  occura  in  the  later  times  of  anttqoity,  as  a 
pernonificaUon  of  the  human  soul,  and  Apnleius 
(Mel.  ir.  28,  dec)  relates  about  her  the  foUowing 
beautiful  aDegwie  atory.  Psyche  was  the  youngest 
of  the  three  daughters  of  some  king,  and  excited 
by  her  beauty  the  jealousy  and  envy  of  Venus.  In 
order  to  avenge  hendf,  the  goddcu  ordered  Amor 
to  inspire  Psychs  with  a  love  for  the  most  con- 
temptible of  ail  men :  but  Amor  was  «o  stricken 
with  her  beauty  that  ha  himaelf  feU  in  lore  with 
her.  lie  accord in^y  conveyed  hw  to  sane  diana- 
ing  pUce,  where  he,  unseen  and  unknown,  visited 
her  every  night,  and  left  her  as  soon  as  the  day 
beg&n  to  dawn.  Psyche  might  have  continued  to 
have  enjoyed  without  intemiption  this  state  of 
happiness,  if  riie  had  attended  to  the  advice  of  her 
belovedf  never  to  give  way  to  her  curiosity,  or  to 
inquire  who  be  was.  But  ber  jcaloaB  ustera  made 
her  bdieve  that  in  4w  darimcsa  of  sight  abe  was 
ambmdng  some  hidaooi  mosater^  and  accordingly 
once,  while  Amor  was  asleep,  abe  appronched  him 
with  a  hunp,  and,  to  her  amaiement,  ^e  beheld 
the  moat  handsome  and  lovely  of  Uie  gods.  In  her 
exciteoMnt  ot  joy  and  Gmr,  a  drop  M  hot  oil  fell 
from ber lamp imon his ikoalder.  Tnaawt^Anwr, 
who  oenanred  ber  for  het  mirtnul,  and  escaped. 
Psyche'^  peace  was  new  gone  all  at  once,  and  after 
having  attempted  in  vain  to  throw  herself  into  a  ri  vec. 
she  wandered  about  from  temple  to  temple,  inquiring 
after  her  beloved,  and  at  length  came  to  the  palace 
of  Venus.  There  her  real  suffierings  bqan,  for 
Venus  retained  her,  treated  ber  as  a  dave.  and  im- 
posed upon  her  the  hardest  and  most  hmniliating 
labours.  PiQpche  would  have  perilled  under  the 
weight  of  her  suffiBrings,  hod  not  Amor,  who  still 
loved  her  in  aecrst,  invisiUy  comforted  and  assisted 
ber  in  ber  hbonn.  With  bis  aid  ahe  at  last  one- 
ceeded  in  everoondng  Ae  jealouay  and  hatred  of 
Venus ;  ibe  became  immert^  and  was  united  with 
him  for  iver.  It  is  not  difficult  to  recogDise  in  this 
lovely  stoiy  the  idea  of  which  it  is  mcacly  the 
tnytbical  embodiment,  tat  Psyche  ia  evidently  the 
human  soul,  which  is  purified  by  posriona  and  mifr- 
fortamea,  and  ia  thus  prepared  the  enjoyment  of 
true  and  pure  happiness.  (Comp,  Manso,  Veram^, 
p.  346,  Ac)  In  wnks  of  ait  Psyche  ia  repreaeoted 
as  a  n^en  with  the  wings  of  a  bottwfly,  along 
with  Amw  in  the  diftrant  aituationa  deaciibed  in 
tho  allegoric  story.  (Hirt,  ATj^ioL  AiU>r6.  p.  22-2, 
TafeL82.)  [L.S.] 

PSYCHRISTUS,  JACOBUS.  IJAraara^ 
No.  1,] 

PTERAS  (nr^),  of  Delphi,  a  mythical 
artist,  who  was  aidd  to  have  bnilt  the  aeoond 
temple  of  Apollo  at  Delphi.  The  tradition  waa 
that  the  first  temple  was  made  of  branches  of  the 
wild  lanrel  ftom  Tempo ;  and  that  the  second  was 
nmde  by  bees,  of  waa  and  bees*  wii^  The  nama 
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PTOLEMAJiUS. 

U  PloM  thowt  tint  tlt»  atorj  of  kit  buiMitig  tlw 
teniida  u  onlT  ■  latwulutie  inUijmtatioii  of  Ma 
fid>l«.  Aoower  atoiT  abont  Ptotu  wu  thnt  th« 
Aptm^  io  Cnte  tocdc  their  name  from  him.  (Paiu, 
X.  5.  10.)  [P.  S.] 

PT0LEMAEU3  (nroXtitdun),  the  nnme  of 
two  inythicml  penoiuges,  one  a  Ha  of  Peiiseaa, 
who  accDopw^ed  AgaaumooD  ■>  duriotser  to 
Tioj  (Hoa.  A  IT.  228),  and  tlw  othar  a  m  of 
DuHMchtboa,  king  of  Thabea.  (Ptea.  iz.  5. 
S  «.)  [L.  8.] 

PTOLEUAEUS  (nTO^ffWMf minor  historical 
penooa.  (Several  penons  of  this  name,  which  ap- 
pears to  hare  b«eu  one  in  ita  taiffa  ezcluutety 
Macedonian,  occor  amoag  the  officen  and  general* 
of  Alaxaoder  the  Oieat,  whinn  H  it  not  alwaya  *mj 
to  dtatingaiah  from  one  aaothn.) 

1.  Son  of  Lagw.  [Ptolihakus  I.  king  of 
Eom.] 

2l  Son  of  Philipt  an  offioac  vho  commaoded 
tha  leadiag  aqpudfon  of  Macedonian  cavalry  at  the 
TMiija  tS  lha  Qtanieoa.  (Air.  ^m&.  i.  14.)  It  is 
ani^ioied  hy  Oronoviiu  (ad  Arr,  L  ^)  and  by 
Droyeeo,  that  he  la  th»  mne  who  waa  afterwards 
left  bjr  Alexander  with  a  force  of  8000  foot  and 
200  bona  to  defend  the  prorinca  of  Caiia,  and 
who  ■nhaequentlj',  together  with  Aauider  the  go- 
Temor  of  Lydia,  defeated  tha  Peiuan  ganwal 
Orontobatea,  a  c  332.  (Ait.  ib.  L  23,  ii.  &7) 

3.  OaeoftbeaalaetoSmiteaUedSomatophylacee, 
or  goafde  of  the  king^  panao,  who  waa  lulled  at 
the  siege  of  Halteaiwusas,  B.  c.  834.  (An.  ^aoA. 
i.  22.)  Freinsbeim,  in  his  rapplement  to  Cnrtiiu 
(ii.  10.  §  13),  baa  aananad  Ihie  to  be  the  Mm  of 
PliilihbW  It  ianMnpnbdria,aaalimdypoiBtad 
out,  wat  the  latter  waa  the  govemor  of  una. 

4.  Sod  of  Sdeucns,  another  of  the  Somato- 
pbylaeea,  wbo  combined  with  that  diatingnished 
poet  the  oommand  of  one  of  the  diTisiooa  of  the 
pbahmti  He  was  bddy  married  when  he  accom- 
panied  Alexander  on  hia  expedition  to  Asia,  &  c. 
SSI,  on  which  acGOBnt  he  wm  edectad  hf  the 
king  ta  ewnniand  the  bed;  of  Macedoniani,  wbo 
wen  allowed  to  retam  borne  for  the  winter  at  the 
end  ef  the  fint  campaign.  In  the  following  iiffii:^ 
be  lejmned  Alexander  at  Gotdium,  with  the  troops 
nnder  hia  command,  accompanied  by  fiteeb  rein- 
fbrcements.  At  the  battle  of  lasai  (&c.  332)  his 
diviaioa  of  the  i^wbuiz  waa  one  of  those  oiqlosed 
to  the  Greek  meicenaiiea  nnder  Daieina,  and  npon 
wbicb  the  leal  taunt  of  the  action  consequently 
doTtdrad  ;  and  he  himsdf  fell  in  the  cwtflict,  after 
displaying  the  utmost  vahmr.  (An.  Anah,  L  24, 
*iS,  ii.  B,  10  ;  CurL  ill  9.  §  7.) 

A.  AnoflkerwboooaunandedafinceofThiadan 
merccnariea,  with  wbioh  ba  joinad  Alanndar  Id 
BBCliia,B.a  329.  (Art  Jiwet,  iv.  7 ;  CniL  m,  10. 
811.) 

6,  Son  of  Ptolemy,  an  officer  i^ipeinted  by 
Antipater  in  ac.  331,  to  be  one  of  ute  Somato- 
pbybuea  of  the  titdar  kiitt,  Pl^p  Ankidaaafc 
(Air.  dfk  PluL  p.  72,  a.)  Nothing  nofa  ia  known 
of  him,  but  Dnysen  emjectona  tlwt  be  was  a  son 
of  Ne^  4.  {HtiUmm,  voL  i  p.  154.) 

7.  Nephew  of  Aatigtmus,  the  general  of  Alex- 
ander, wbo  aflerwarda  becanM  king  of  Asia.  His 
name  ia  fint  mentioned  a*  present  with  bia  ancle 
at  the  siege  of  Nam  in  aa  820, whan  he  was 
gtren  Bp  U  EnMoea  aa  a  bostage  Sot  Aa  Hbty  of 
tha  kttar  dwii^  a  anfaianaa  with  AntigMma. 
(Plat  Earn.  10.)  At  a  later  period  we  find  Ub 
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entrusted  by  bis  uncle  with  comDMurdt  of  inf 
pwtance.  Thus  in  b.  c  SI  5,  when  Anti^ni 
was  preparing  to  make  head  against  the  fbnuidable 
coalitioB  OTgaoiaed  egainst  biin,  he  placed  Ptolemy 
at  the  head  ef  the  army  which  was  destined  to 
carry  on  iterations  in  Asia  Minor  agunat  the 
generals  of  Casiander.  This  objwt  the  yomig 
general  seccessfully  coiiied  out — reliered  Amisas, 
whidi  was  benqcsd  by  Aselraioderua,  and  xe> 
eomed  the  whole  satrapy  of  Gappadoda ;  afM 
which  he  advanced  into  Bithynia,  of  which  he 
compelled  the  king  Zipoetea  to  join  hia  alliance, 
and  then  occnpted  Ionia,  from  whence  Seteucut 
withdrew  on  ^  approach.  (Diod.  zix.  £7,  60.) 
He  next  threatened  Caria,  whidi  waa  bowofar  tot 
a  tine  defended  by  Mymiden^  tbe  Egyptian 
gnieial ;  bat  the  fUlowiog  year  Ptolemy  was  aUa 
to  atr&e  a  decisive  blow  in  that  quarter  gainst 
Eiqnlemas,  the  general  of  Cassander,  whom  ha 
suipriaed  and  totally  deJeated.  (Id.  ib.  62,  «8.) 
The  next  nmier  (a  c  813)  the  anind  of  Anti- 
gonus  bimaelf  pave  a  dedded  preponderance  to 
his  aims  in  Ana  Minor,  and  Ptolemy,  after  lao- 
doting  active  assistance  in  the  sieges  ef  Catoraa 
sod  lasBB,  was  sent  with  a  considerable  amy  to 
Oieeee  to  carry  on  the  war  there  against  Caa- 
aandet  Hia  saecesses  were  at  first  i^d:  bar 
drove  oat  tbe  pairiBona  of  his  advanary  fiwa  Chdda 
and  Oropus,  uiTadad  Attica,  wbeia  ne  compdled 
Demetrius  of  Pbalerna  to  make  overtune  of  snb- 
mission,  and  then  carried  hia  ami  triumphantly 
tbroi^h  Boeotia,  Phoos,  and  Loeris.  Wherever- 
he  went  he  expelled  tlie  Macedonian  garrisons, 
and  produimed  the  Itlnrty  and  independence  of 
tbe  seveial  dtiei.  Afker  this  he  directed  bia 
nHW^  to  tbe  PcleponMae,  when  tha  author]^  of 
Ant^nns  had  been  endangered  by  the  recent 
deliiction  of  his  gen  end  Telesphoms.  (Id,  ib.  75, 
77, 78,  87.)  Here  he  appears  to  have  Fenainej 
till  the  peace  of  31 1  suspended  hostilities  in  thai 
quarter.  But  be  ecnaidefed  that  his  services  had 
not  met  irith  tb«r  dna  mwaid  from  Antigotnis  ; 
and  when,  tbeiefbn,  in  a  a  810  tbe  kings  of 
Macedonia  and  Egypt  were  preparing  to  reaeir 
the  war,  Ptolemy  suddenly  ahandaned  uie  canse  of 
hia  unelei  and  concluded  a  treaty  with  Cassander 
and  the  son  of  Lagna.  Probably  bis  object  k-bs 
to  establish  himself  in  the  chief  command  in  the 
Pekponneae :  hut  tbe  reconciliation  of  Polyaperchna 
with  Casiander  must  hare  frustrated  Hdt  object: 
and  on  the  arrival  of  tbe  Egyptian  king  with  a 
fleet  at  Coo,  Ptolemy  repaited  from  Chuleii  to  join' 
him.  He  was  received  at  first  with  the  utmost 
bvoar,  but  soon  gm  ofibnee  to  bu  new  patmi  by 
bis  intrignea  and  anbtUoos  demMkstratioas,  and 
was  in  consequence  thrown  into  piiKm  and  com- 
pelled to  pot  aa  end  to  bis  life  by  pt^son,  a  a 
309.  (Id.  zx.  19,27.)  ScbloBoer  has  r^iesmted' 
this  general  as  an  enthusiast  in  the  cause  of  the' 
liberty  of  Qieeee,  bat  then  seems  no  reason  to. 
■nppow  that  hia  profasaioiii  to  that  effect  wet* 
men  eaiaest  or  sinceie  than  thoae  of  bia  aonton- 
poraries. 

8.  Son  of  Lysimachus,  king  of  Thrace.  He  waa 
the  eldest  of  the  three  sons  of  that  monarch  by  his 
last  wife  Arsinoe,  and  tbe  only  one  who  escaped  fall^ 
ing  into  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Cerannus.  Having  ia 
vain  wgad  bia  mother  not  to  tmat  te  tbe  friendly 
piofesaienB  the  oaaiper,  be  bimaalf  appcan  ta 
have  made  hia  eaeope  ind  tak«  refbge  with 
Mbandna,  king  af  m  Daidnuaak  when  ho  pan 
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mdsi  lo'tika  np  una  in  hu  can,  bat  we  kww 
nothing  ti  the  eTcnta  of  the  wtr.  (Jnitin.  zzir. 
9t  Trof.  Pwnp.  ProL  ixir.)  It  i»  probable,  how- 
«rer,  uint  tbe  Ptolemy  who  ii  nentiened  u 
e•tl^l■•hinf^  or  aaurting,  i  tn^iieiit  cfaum  to  the 
tbrone  of  Huedonis,  during  tk»  period  of  nnuchy 
which  feUowad  the  death  of  Ptaleinr  CeraonDt 
(&  c  380—377),  b  DO  other  than  the  one  in  qneo- 
tian.  (Porphyr.  op.  Euk6.  Arm,  p.  157;  Dfezippai, 
l^.S}i»eta.  p. 267.) 

9.  Son  of  Pynfam,  kiitf  of  Kpeirat,  hj  hi*  wife 
Antigone,  the  ttep-dsn^ter  of  Ptoleniy  Lngi. 
When  odIt  fifteen  ytm  of  ego  he  wm  left  by  hie 
ftlber  In  duugeof  hi*  hmditary  doninimi,  when 
VjiAm  himwlf  tat  out  on  hit  cxpeditiMi  to  Itsly, 
a.a  380.  (Jtutin.  xriiL  1.)  Of  hti  pnceedingt 
dwitw  hii  btherVi  abeence  we  know  nothing :  hut 
innnMiately  iifker  the  nttun  of  Pynhiu,  b.  c.  274, 
we  find  Ptolemy  iictirely  eo^peiadng  with  him, 
ndndqt  Corcyra  with  a  miAll  force :  and  after  tbe 
Meat  of  Aitdgonai  OoMtae,  repulnng  him  in  an 
attempt  to  neoTor  hit  loat  kingdom,  and  inflicting 
on  him  a  aecond  defeat  He  afterwardi  accom- 
panied Pyrrhm  on  hia  expedition  to  the  Pelopon- 
neee,  b.  c.  27*2,  and  took  a  prorainect  part  in  the 
attack  on  Sputa,  bat  in  ne  nareh  from  thence 
towarda  Aigoa,  Amu  having  occupied  the  motm- 
tain  pKMea,  »  aevero  conW  enaned,  in  which 
Pt(4«ny,  who  comntanded  the  adranced  nttrd  of 
Ida  fitther^  army,  w<u  alain.  Young  as  do  wa.% 
bo  had  given  tho  most  striking  proofs  of  daring 
•Nnge  and  psraonal  ptoweaa,  and,  had  hia  life 
ban  apamdf  wonld  pnbaUy  itm  riraDod  the 
HBom  of  his  bthK   (Jnttitt.  xzr.  3,  4 ;  Pint. 

10.  Son  of  Alaxandsr  II.  kmg  of  Epeinu. 
[Ptolbhakus,  king  of  Epniaua.] 

11.  As  illegitiniate  son  of  Ptolemy  PhiUdel- 
king  of  Egypt,  who  «u  appointed  by  hia 

to  eomMBd  at  Ephaaas,  when  that  im- 
portant dty  fdl  into  hia  hands  during  the  war 
with  Antitwhus  II.  Ptolemy  was  si^Mequently 
indneed  to  remit  from  his  fether,  in  conjunction 
with  TiuMkR^us,  tynnt  of  Hiletna,  and  attempted 
to  eataUish  hia  own  power  at  Ephesus,  but  waa 
compelled  by  a  mutiny  of  his  Thmdsn  mer- 
oenuies  to  tako  nfioga  in  the  temple  of  Diana, 
when  he  WW  aldn  together  with  his  niatrasa 
Eiione.  (Trog.  Pomp.  ProL  zxvi  ;  Atfaen.  xiii. 
p.£98,a.;  Niebtthr,  JTLAAri/L  p.  266— 371.) 

1^  Son  of  Chryiermaa,  an  a&ca  high  in  the 
eouGdence  of  Ptolemy  Philopatar.  He  had  been 
tor  some  time  on  friendly  terma  with  Cleamenea, 
whom  Iw  viutad  during  hu  confinement ;  bat  acci- 
dentally betrayed  to  tho  Uttn  tho  true  intentioba  of 
the  king  of  Egypt  in  regard  to  him,  and  thus  gSTO 
riw  to  his  attempted  insurrection.  On  the  first 
bnaking  oat  of  the  tumult  Ptolemy,  having  iianad 
fnrth  fimn  tfte  pahwi,  wn  InatanUy  attacked  and 
nt  to  death  by  three  of  the  Aiende  of  deonwnea, 
&am  (Plat  0^.86,87.) 

13>  AnoUier  person  of  the  same  name  wna  go- 
T«mor  the  city  of  Alexandria  at  the  time  of  Uie 
ontbreah  of  Cleomenea,  and  having  fellen  in  with 
th«  little  band  of  Spartans,  waa  dragged  from  hia 
cknot  and  pot  to  detth.  (Polyb.  t.  39 ;  Pint 
CbML87.) 

14.  A  Maoadonian  officer  of  high  tank  in  the 
army  of  Philip  V.  during  tho  Social  War,  who 
jained  widi  Leontias  and  Magdcaa  in  promoting 
A*  taaanoahte  desigBa  of  Apelles,  and  was  in 


eanwquence  put  to  death  by  PhOip,  a,c.  2I& 
(Polyb.  V.  25,  26,  29.) 

15.  Son  of  Thfueos,  a  leader  of  Greek  merce- 
nariea  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  who 
was  appointed,  u^ther  with  Andromachaa,  ts 
command  the  piialanx  in  the  war  against  Antiodraa, 
B.C.317.  (Polyb.  V.  65.) 

16.  Son  of  Aenpoa,  an  oAeer  in  A»  anriee  of 
Antieehva  the  Great  at  the  battle  of  Paniom,  m.  c 
198.  (Id.  xvi.  18.) 

17.  Son  of  Eomenea,  an  officer  in  th«  acvvies 
of  Ptolemy  Eprphanea  king  of  Egypt  who  waa 
charged  with  the  duty  of  amstiM  Soopaa,  and 
hringiof  him  10 trial  [Scofao.]  (Pt^bixvitLSO.) 

1ft  Son  of  Soribiua,  Ae  niafeler  of  PtoloBy 
Philopator,  He  waa  naturally  of  a  haughty  and 
amhitioua  character,  and  theae  qnalitiw  were  in- 
creaaed  by  a  visit  he  paid  to  the  Macedonian 
court  during  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  EpipbanesL 
Henoa,  on  his  return  to  Egypt,  he  made  common 
cnose  with  his  Invther  SosiUna,  and  took  a  pro- 
minent  part  against  Tlepolemoa  who  held  the  ddef 
direction  of  oflUita.  Tbeir  intrigoea  ware  bowom 
defeated,  and  tho  party  of  Tl^<daniBa  provailed. 
(Polyb.  xvi  22.) 

19.  Samamed  Blacwnt,  as  Sjgyptian  ofltcer, 
who  waa  appcdnted  to  the  Mvenment  of  Cypma 
daring  the  minority  of  Ptolemy  Philonwt« ;  an 
office  which  he  diachaiged  wiu  ami  and  aHlity. 
By  prudent  ecanemy  in  tho  administration  of  tho 
taland,  he  amaised  a  large  sum  of  money  which  be 
aent  to  Philometor,  on  bb  attaining  hb  mqority, 
and  thus  secured  the  fevoor  of  the  jromg  Idnr 
( PolyK  xxvii.  12,  and  Vaka.  ad  te*).  What  led 
to  the  change  in  hia  pdiey  wo  Ipow  not,  but  wo 
subsequently  find  him  beUaytng  his  trust,  and 
(living  over  the  island  of  Cyproa  to  Astiodua 
Epiphanea.    (2  Maoc  x.  13.) 

20.  A  rlietarician  of  .Menndrio,  who  waa  em- 
ployed aa  ambassador  by  Pfadany  Eoeqates  II.  to 
Andochus  Epiphanes  when  the  latter  waa  besieging 
Alexandria,  b.  c,  170  (Polyb.  xxviB.  18).  U«  u 
perhaps  the  same  person  with  Um  broAerofCoaaanas, 
whom  we  find  accompaByitig  that  miniater  on  bb 
embassy  to  Rome  in  B.C.' 163.  (Id.xxxi37.) 

21.  An  Egyptian,  sumamed  STMPBTBaia,  who 
woe  i^ipointed  by  PtolBny  BoanMes  IL  to  govcn 
Gyrene  doting  hb  abawMe,  whan  be  went  to 
Rome  in  B.  c.  162,  to  pivfer  hu  cdmpUinu  in 
person  against  his  brother  Philometor,  He  sub- 
■equently  joined  in  the  revolt  of  the  Cyrenaaaoa 
against  Encrj^etes,  and  appeara  to  have  comnunded 
tho  army  with  which  they  defeated  him  near  the 
Catahathmns.    (Pdyb.  xxxi.  26.) 

33.  Samamed  Caaiacion,  a  son  of  C.  JoBoa 
Caesar  and  Cleopatn.  [CAaaARiOK.] 

23.  Sumamed  PniLADBLrHDs,  a  ant  of  If.  An- 
tony, the  Triumvir,  hj  (^acfatnu  He  waa  tho 
ymmieat  of  their  time  ehildtan,  and  oovtd  tbere- 
fim  urdly  hawe  bean  ban  bdbm  &  a  89.  (Diaa 
Cass.  xlix.  32.)  In  &  a  34,  he  was  proclaimed  hf 
his  fether  king  of  Syria,  induiding  Cllicia,  and  all  the 
provinces  west  of  tho  Euphiatea  (Dion  Cass.  xlix. 
41  ;  Plut  Ant.  54).  After  tho  death  of  Antony, 
and  the  snhjngatioa  of  Esypt,  a,  c.  30,  his  life  was 
spared  l>y  Angaatos,  attba  mterwsii<m  nf  Jabnaad 
Cleopatra,  and  he  was  biwgfat  up  by  Octavia  with 


*  This  poas^  b  referred  by  Schweighauscr  to 
Ptidemy  aon  <rf  Agcaarehos,  to  whan  it  b  certainly 
net  i^licabla. 
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kwown  chitdren,  but  w«  heu  aotkingmonof  him, 
(Dion  Ow.  li.  15  ;  Plat  AmL  87.)    [E.  H.  R] 

PTOLEHAEUS  (nT«\t^iiui»j),  Hterwy.  Th« 
celebmtod  Mtoonomet  ud  gK^tiBpher  of  thk  name 
la  flpokan  af  bdmr  imdtr  Ptolimabd^  C&auiud& 

L  HmoRUMa  1.  Of  Megilopidit,  tiw  Mn  of 
Agearchu,  wrote  «  hktaej  of  Idiw  PtaienT  IV. 
pBil«|»tor,  which  »  qiiot«d  hj  AtheoMOi  (tL  p. 
246,  «^  X.  f.  425,  e.,  xiu.  p.  577.  CX  Clement 
Als^fntidriniu  (/Vofrgsi  p.  ]  85)  ind  Amobiiu  (vi. 
4).  Ffom  thne  puMgM  it  is  eleir  that  the  hi*- 
toriu  lired  it  the  court  of  Pbdemf,  who  mgned 
from  B.  c.  322  to  B.  d  204.  (Vomoi,  Oe  ffM. 
Oraec  p.  157,  ed.  Wetlenmnn ;  Fabric.  BOJ. 
Orate,  vol  t.  pi  295).  SchweighiiuMr  nippooe* 
dmt  the  Ptidemy,  who  was  goYeraor  of  Cjfpnn 
dniing  the  r^encj  of  Ptoleny  Phikmetor,  u  the 
Moeaa  Ptolemy  of  M^[al(^)du  (Poljb.zXTiL  12) ; 
bat  the  go  Tern  or  of  Cypnu  wu  a  different  person. 
[3eeaboTe,No.l9.} 

2.  An  Egyptian  priest,  of  Mendet,  who  wrote  on 
the  ancient  hntory  of  Egypt  (rd  Atyuwrtmy  iiriiM- 
04v  Itrrofii',  Syncell,  p.  64).  He  related  the  acta 
•f  tbt  "Bfff^tiam  kinga  in  three  books,  u  we  learn 
ftom  CteBMoa  Alezandriniu  (jVrom.  i.  p.  138), 
who  Immediately  before  quotes  from  Ptolemy  4r 
xp^'i  by  whkh  it  appears  donhtfttl  whother 
we  are  to  understand  another  distinct  work,  or  a 
Mt  of  cbronologicfd  tables  connected  with  his  vrcat 
woric  on  ^yptwD  histoiy.  Tatian  also  [adn. 
Grate.  £9)  menttons  him  as  a  dk^gnUwd  chro- 
nologer,  and  presently  afterwards  xefina  to  his 
Xpi*^  A  sdiidiast  on  Homer  also  quotes  from 
Ptolemy,  iw  r^vptfry  XP^n>  {SiM.  BtOtm.  m  Od. 
it.  228).  He  is  also  referred  to  by  Jnstin  {Ejt- 
iortadOroM.  p.  lO),  Ensebiua  {Praep.  Ekmig.  z. 
12>,  TertuUiaii  iAmiL  19),  and  Cyril  (e.Jviia», 
L^15). 

He  probably  liTed  voder  the  fint  Roaaa  empe- 
rora  ;  for,  once  his  woA  en  ^ypt  was  quoted  by 
J^Hon  (Clem,  Alex.  L  c),  it  could  not  hare  been 
written  later  tiun  the  time  of  Hbcrius  ;  and,  on 
the  other  hand,  the  absence  of  any  aUusion  to  it  in 
Sttabo,  or  any  earlier  writer,  affords  some  piesurap- 
tioB  dttt  it  could  not  have  been  written  earlier  than 
the  tine  of  Aagnstna.  This  condosion  would  be- 
cone  certain,  Ef  we  were  to  adopt  the  opinion  of 
HeuruiB  and  Vossins,  that  this  Ptcdemy  was  the 
aathor  of  a  woric  upon  King  Herod,  which  ia  qnoted 
by  Ammoniua  {da  Verh.  Diff.  *.  v.  'ISoiTUuei)  ;  but 
it »  at  least  as  probable  that  the  author  there  dted 
ii  Pbdemy  of  Aacalon,  of  whose  authority  Ammo- 
nia! nakei  nse  in  other  articles.  ( Voesins,  d»  HUL 
Grate,  pp.  225,  226,  ed.  Westennann;  Fabric 
JUU.  Orate.  toI.  v.  p.  296.) 

II.  PHiunoruBRS  and  Sofbists.  3,  4.  Of 
Alaiandria,  two  diidplei  of  Epennu,  of  whom  the 
enlj  ftaither  infimnadon  we  pasiasa  fi^  that  they 
were  distingniibed  as  i  fUXat  and  d  hnm^t  (I>iog. 
LaSrt  z.  25). 

5.  Of  Cjrene,  a  sceptic,  was  the  disciple  of 
Enbulus,  the  itiseiple  of  Eaphranor,  the  diadple  of 
Timon.  Di<^enea  tells  as,  that  Timon  had  no  soe- 
coMur  mtil  his  sdwol  waa  restored  by  Ftolany 
(iz.  11^116). 

6.  Of  Nauciatis,  a  sophist,  somamed  Marathon, 
was  a  bearer  of  Herodea  Atticus,  but  an  imitator  of 
Pdemon  ;  and  an  opponent  of  Heiacleides  Lydoa. 
The  particnlan  of  his  life,  which  are  not  of  lufScient 
impwtanoe  to  be  mentioiied  here,  may  be  read  in 
Philoatratni.  (  FiL  S^Ud.  u.  pp.  591,  *b  608). 
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7.  A  lopHM  and  Peripatttie  pbibaopher,  of  the 

beginning  of  the  third  century  of  our  na,  whom 
Longiuus  mentions  that  he  had  wen  in  his  yonth. 
We  also  team  from  Longinns  that  Ptolemy  left  no 
writings  ezeept  poems  and  declamations.  (Pro^. 
ad  1&.  wtfi  rtXous,  op.  Porphyr.  FiL  Fiotim.  p. 
127  ;  oomp.  Harieas,  ad  Fabric  BSl  Grate.  Ttri.  itt. 
p.  504,  n.  IT.) 

8.  A  PlaKmie  philoaoriier,  of  whom  nothing  ia 
known,  ezcept  that  he  lived  before  Proclua,  whe 
quotes  him  in  his  work  on  the  Timaeaa  of  Pbila 
(i.p.7,b). 

III.  GiiAitiiAEUin;  9.  Of  Alexandria,  sur- 
naned  Pindarion,  was  the  son  of  Oroandnii,  and 
the  disdj^e  of  Aristarchos  (Said,  a  v.).  Suidas 
mentions  the  toDowing  as  his  works ;  —  'Ofutfwfiv 

T^t,  wpit  NmAhXISip'  wtfi  Ai(Mff,  ir<fd  np 
'0^i{p9f  O0TiSos,«epl'AffT(^oni»VTOv  nff  'Of/dlpv 
nyiftuinvofiivwt  and  Others.  (Pabrie.  BM.  Oraee. 
ToL  i  p.  520,  vol.Ti.  p.  378). 

10.  Another  diidple  of  Aristarchns,  on  account 
of  his  close  adherence  to  whom  he  was  called  'Evf- 
erros  or  'KmSin^t.  He  waa  also  a  heanr  of  the 
giammariao  ;HeUaideaa.  Ha  wrote  npmi  the 
Womdt  mentioned  by  Homer  (ve^  THf  wap^ 
'Ojuifp9«  tAtttwi'),  and  a  Commentary  on  the  Odyi- 
sey  (Suid.  a  v. ;  Fabric;  BiU.  Oraee.  0.  «•.). 

11.  The  father  of  the  gnunmarian  Ariatoniens, 
waa  himielf  also  agnmmariau.  Both  father  and 
■on  were  distingnished  as  teodiers  at  Rsne;  -Ttie 
following  wM«  bis  woilu; — riiiulm  ^pmUim 
TINS  Tpaytitms,  th  "Ofoifor  0t€/Ja  v',  rd  r»pA 
vimrrn  ^iymt  ioTopttfUra,  -ri  wipl  Hwffwr  mil 
Niv»7tSw  (Suid.  >.  v.  i  Fabric.  U.  ec). 

12.  Of  Ascalon,  taught  at  Rome.  His  worics 
were,  vpoe^fSta  'Oft^pacti,  wtpl  'llXXvir/MV  ifroi 
ipBonba  Bttid^  ifl',  «^  Mrfm^  npl  nf  r  dr 
'OSitf  (Tclf  'AfWfipx"'  ttapMvMN,  ««pl  ttn^ofSt 
Aj{*M',  and  other  grammatioal  weriis.  The  most 
impmtant  of  these  works  was  that  wspl  Siapopat 
A^MMT,  which  formed  the  foundatkm  of  the  similar 
wOTk  of  Ammonitts.  It  is  still  eztant,  and  it  ir 
printed  in  the  BtUiotkeea  Graeca  of  Fabridus  (foL 
rLpp.  156—163,  ccaip.  toI.  i  p.  52). 

13.  Of  Alexaiidria,  snnamed  Cbennui,  taof 
rished  nnder  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  His  works 
were,  rspl  nfaH^ou  taroptat ;  an  historical  diama, 
entitled  ;  an  e^  poem,  in  twenty>foai 
rii^ioodtea,  entided  'AvA^oipoxt  and  some  others. 
(Suid.  s.  «.)  We  still  possess  in  the  BOUotheoa 
of  Photins  (Cod.  190)  ao  epitome  of  the  work  of 
Ptolemy,  V4pl  rqt  di  xaKviiuMtm  ftaivqi  l^ofx'as, 
in  seren  books,  which  there  can  be  little  doubt  is  the 
same  work  as  that  which  Saidas  mentions  by  the 
title  '•pi  wopeUfeu  Urroplat.  Photius  commends 
the  worit  as  eontainiiw  in  a  tmall  spaee  infonn* 
ation  which  a  whole  m  might  be  spent  in  edlleet- 
ing  from  other  book*  i  but  he  adds,  that  it  contains 
many  things  which  are  marveDons  and  absurd,  and 
badly  put  together.  It  is  in  Esct  a  bttage  «£.  the 
most  heterogeneous  materials.  It  is  addressed  to 
a  certain  learned  lady  named  TertuUa. 

Snidia  and  Pbotina  ipiak  of  Ptolemy  aa  d 
'HfoierlMret,  which  is  natuially  inteipreted  the 
son  of  Hephaestion ;  but  there  is  some  doubt  whe- 
ther it  ought  not  rather  to  be  anderstood  as  Mail- 
ing the  ^^tkor  or  tsacier  of  Hephaestion  (see  lon- 
sius,  de  SeripL  Hid,  PlMot.  i.  2.  9  5,  and  ViUoinn, 
Fn^eg.  ad  Ajnlbm.  Ltx.  IJom.  p.  ir.).  Tastaaa 
ealla  bin  Ptden^  Hephaesdsn. 
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SoMm  mmitiaM  a  Ptalemy  of  Cj-Uiera,  rni  epic 
yott,  who  wrote  s  poem  about  tb«  vinuea  of  tba 
phot  odlod  pntaeaatiai  but  thia  atatement  is 
p«rfaapa  the  letnlt  of  mhiib  confoiion,  tince  the 
worit  »f  Ptoleniy  ChennuB  contuns  vuions  nmivel* 
Imu  tUtemenU  napoeting  that  rery  plant 

The  work  of  Ptolemy  baa  been  edited,  with 
commentariea,  bf  And.  Schottui  aad  Dav.  Uoea- 
cheliua  in  Oale*a  Hutoricu  PotHea*  Seriptom, 
p.  30;t,  &c  Paria,  1675,  8va^  with  a  diaaertation 
upon  Ptolemy ;  by  L.  U.  Teudm,  with  Ctipaa  and 
nrtfaeniua,  Lipa.  1794, 8vo. ; and  hy  Waatermann, 
in  hia  Mj/lhagn^,  p.  18'2,  &&  Brunar.  1843, 
8to.  (VotaiuB,  da  Hot.  Graac  p.  268,  ed.  Weatep- 
tuRun  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gtxwe.  nL  v.  pp^  395,  296, 
vol.  Ti.  pp.  377,  378). 

13.  A  heretic,  of  the  aect  of  the  Valentiniaaa 
(tnm.  adv.  Haera.  Praet).  Hu  Leiier  to  Flora 
it  preaerved  by  Epiphaniua  (xxx.  7).  and  printed 
In  Ontbe'a  ^nnfyuMi  Patnm  (Dodwell,  DiuerL 
ad  frm.  pp.  31 8,  foil. ;  Fabric  BUI.  Graoc  toL  t. 
p.  296).  [P.  &] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nroAc^t),  a  auigeoo,  one 
•f  whoae  medical  fonnolae  ia  quoted  by  Celaoa  (De 
Med.  vi.  7. 2,  p.  128),  and  who  moat,  therefore,  have 
lived  in  or  before  ike  firat  century  after  Cliriat. 
JJa  ia  periiapa  the  aanie  peraon  whoae  opinion  on 
the  cauae  of  dropay  la  quoted  by  Caeliua  Aiuelianua 
(Da  Moih.  cans.  iiL  8.  p.  479),  and  who  ia  called 
l)y  him  a  follower  of  Emuatntua,  Feihapa  alao  he 
ia  the  pbyiieiBn  whoae  medical  formulae  ara  quoted 
by  Aactepiadea  Pharmaciou  (1411  Oalm.  D«  Compot. 
Mediaam.  tae,  Loc  ii,  2,  vol.  xiL  p.  584  ;  aee  alao 
Und.  iv.  7.  p.  789,  De  Oampot.  Medioam.  tee.  Gam. 
V.  U,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  849.  853.)         [  W.  A  0.] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nroA.(^7ot)  of  Alorus, 
legent,  or  neowding  to  aonie  authora  king  of  Mace- 
donia. The  ciEcnmataocaa  connected  with  hia 
eleration,  aad  the  reTolutiana  in  which  he  took 
part,  are  very  varioualy  related.  Diodorua  fxr.  71) 
ealla  him  a  ton  of  Amynta*  11. ;  but  thia  aeema  to 
be  certainly  a  miatake,  and  Dezippua  (op.  Sgncell. 
p.  263,  b.)  aaya  that  tu  woa  a  atnmger  to  the  royal 
family.  Daring  the  abort  reign  of  Alexander  If,, 
tlia  ddeet  am  Aroyntaa,  we  find  Ptolemy  en- 
gngvd  in  war  with  that  prince,  and  apparently  dia- 
puUng  the  throne  with  him.  Their  dififerencea 
were  tmninated  for  a  time  by  the  intenrentioa  of 
Pelopidaa,  but  the  reconciliation  waa  a  hoUow  one, 
and  Ptolemy  aoon  took  an  opportunity  to  remove 
the  yonng  king  by  aiaaaainatton,  &c.  367.  (Pint. 
Ptbp.  3^  37 1  Diod.  xv.  71 ;  Harayaa  op.  AAm. 
xir.  p.  629,  d.)  It  aeemi  prnbaUe  that  thu  murder 
waa  perpetrated  with  the  connivance,  if  not  at  the 
inatigation,  of  the  queen-mother  Eurydice  [Eurt- 
DKB,  No.  1.];  and  Ptolemy  in  eonaequence  ob- 
tain^ poaaeaaion  of  the  anpreme  power  without 
opporiUon.  But  the  appearance  of  a  new  pretender 
to  the  throne,  Pauaaniaa,  aoon  reduced  him  to 
peat  diiHcultiea,  from  which  he  waa  reacued  by 
tile  intervention  of  the  Athenian  general  Iphicratea, 
who  eatabliahed  the  brother  of  Alexander,  Pei^ 
diccaa  III.,  npon  the  Uirone,  while  Ptolemy  exer- 
daed  the  virtual  aovereignty  under  the  name  of 
regent.  (Aeich.  da  F.  Lag.  pp.  31,  32  ;  Com.  Nep. 
JpUcr.  3.)  It  waa  probably  a(^r  tbia  that  the 
partiiana  of  the  late  king  invoked  the  asaiatance  of 
Polopidaa,  who  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  merce- 
nary foree,  but  ma  met  by  Ptolemy,  who  dimmed 
bia  naentment  by  proteatationt  of  lobmiwon,  and 
flbtwncd  the  canfingitiwi  of  hia  aBthority  aa  I«gen^ 
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giving  hoitagea  bia  friendly  di^wMtioL  towsrdft' 
the  Thebana  (PluL  Pd<^  27.)  To  thia  saw 
alliance  it  may  be  aacribad  that  Ptotemy  aban- 
doned hia  friendly  leUtiona  with  the  A^eniaiia, 
notwithatanding  the  benefita  he  had  reeeiiad  frnm 
Iphieratea.  (Acach.  &  p.  S2.)  He  conUoued  to 
aduiniater  the  aovereign  power  for  a  period  of 
three  yeara,  when  he  waa,  in  hia  turn,  aaaaaoinat«d 
by  the  yoang  king  Perdiccaa  III.,  b.c.  3€4. 
(Diod.  XV.  77.)  Diodorua  givea  Ptolany  the  title  of 
king,  and  hia  name  ia  ucluded  hy  the  chroim- 
grapheia  among  the  Macedonian  kiwa  (Dexinxia 
ap.  SgMJL  Let  Eaaeb.  Aim.  pp.  103, 134),  ba% 
it  aeema  more  probable  that  he  aaanmed  the  regal 
authority  without  ila  deaignation.  (Compare,  in 
r^ard  to  the  above  fiuta,  Toirlwall*a  Oraeca,  voL  t. 
p.  162—185;  Flathe,  Gaaek.  Maeedomau,  vol  L 
p.  36—40  i  and  Abel,  Sfakadomia*  nor  JEmw 
FUtipp.  ^  217—229.)  [E.  H.  K] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nraA^ia&t),  ntmawd 
Apion  ('AwUif)  king  of  Cyreae,  waa  an  illegiti- 
mate aon  of  Ptolemy  Ph^acon,  king  of  Egypt, 
hia  miatreaa  Eitene.  Hia  father  kft  him  by  hio 
will  the  kingdom  of  the  Cyrenajca,  to  which  ba 
appeara  to  have  ancceeded  without  oppoailion,  on 
the  death  of  Phyaoon,  b.  c.  117.  We  know  no- 
thing of  the  eventa  of  bu  reign,  but  at  hb  death 
in  h.  c.  96,  he  bequeathed  hia  kingdom  by  hia  will 
to  the  RfMuan  people.  The  aenate,  however,  re- 
fnaed  to  aocept  the  lega^  and  declined  the  citiea 
of  the  CyraiMCR  fm&  Thej  wan  not  ndnced  to 
the  condition  of  a  province  till  near  thirty  yeara 
afterwarda ;  a  circumatance  which  haa  given  liaa 
to  much  confoaion,  aome  of  the  later  Roman 
writer*  having  conudered  thia  latter  date  to  bo 
that  of  the  death  of  Apion,  and  the  accompanying 
bequeat.  Hence  Sextua  Rufua,  Ammianua,  and 
Hierotiymua  were  fed  to  wppoae  that  there  weiv 
two  kinga  of  the  Muno  of  Apion,  an  emr  in 
which  they  have  been  followed  Scaliger,  Freis- 
ahemiua,  and  other  modem  writera.  The  anbjoct 
haa  been  aatiaiactorily  examined  by  Valeria*  in  hia 
notea  to  Ammianua,  and  by  Clinton.  (Jaatia. 
xxxix.  5  i  Liv.  £^  Ux. ;  JuL  Obaegoena,  c^  109; 
Eotnp.  vi.  1 1  ;  Sex.  Bii£  c  18 ;  Amm.  Marc 
xxiL  16.  S  24  ;  and  Volea.  ad  Ioe.t  Hieronym.  tia 
Smaab.  Cirom.  OL  171. 1,  and  OL  178. 3 ;  Clinton. 
F.  H.  vol  iiu  p.  389,  note.)  [E.  H.  R] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nToA^^uuos),  nmamed  Ca- 
itauKua,  king  of  Macedonia,  waa  the  aon  of 
Ptolemy  I.  king  of  Egypt,  by  hia  aeoond  wife 
Eurydice.  The  period  of  hia  birth  ia  not  men- 
tioned ;  but  if  Droyaen  ia  right  ia  aarigning  the 
marriage  of  Eurydice  with  Ptolemy  to  the  year 
a  c  3'll  (aee  Hellaitiam.  vol  i.  p.  154),  their  aon 
cannot  iiave  been  bom  till  a.  c.  320.  He  must, 
at  all  eventa,  have  been  above  thirty  yean  old  in 
B-  c  285,  when  the  aged  king  of  Egypt  came  to 
the  rasoIuUon  of  aetting  aride  hia  claim  to  the 
throne,  and  appWDting  hia  younger  aon,  Ptolemy 
Philadelphua,  nia  aucceaaor.  (Appian.  Sgr.  6*2 ; 
Justin,  xvi.  2.)  To  thia  atep  we  are  told  that  the 
old  king  waa  ted  not  only  by  hia  warm  attachment 
to  hia  wife  Berenice  and  her  aon  Philadelpha^  but 
by  appiehenuone  of  the  vident  and  paaakwate 
chntactcr  of  hia  eldeat  aon,  which  aubaeqneat 
eventa  proved  to  be  but  too  well  founded,  Ptciony 
Ceraunua  quitted  the  court  of  Egypt  in  diaguai, 
and  repaired  to  that  of  Lyaimadiua,  where  hii 
aiater  Lyanndra  waa  married  to  Agathodei.  the 
Iieir  to  the  Thncian  crown.    On  the  other  hand^ 
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JhrwnoS^  the  tSala  of  Plolemj  Philadelpliiu,  «ru 
the  vrifi)  of  Lyiunachna  hiiuMir,  and  exsrciMd 
fttrat  influenu  oyer  the  mind  of  the  old  king.  But 
inttead  of  this  being  employed  agaiuat  her  half- 
IndkBr  Ceiaanua,  ilie  appear*  *oon  to  hare  made 
canae  vUh  bim ;  and  be  BOt  only  atuiled 
Iwr  in  Iwr  intrigOM  ^idnal  AgaUwcles,  but  is 
cren  nid  to  htn  ■lannated  tw  tmbappy  prince 
-with  hia  own  hand.  (Memnon.  c.  8  ;  Joitin.  xviL 
1.)  The  conduct  of  Ptolemy  in  the  var  that  fol- 
kwcd  between  Lynmacho*  mid  Seleuciu  is  difier^ 
cntly  reported:  Pananiaa  (i.  16.  S  2)  repreaenti 
bim  aa  quitting  the  court  of  LydiaachBi,  and 
taking  rnaga  with  his  rival,  while  Mennim  (e,  13) 
atatesy  witii  more  probability,  that  he  adhered  to 
Lyainadins  to  the  last,  but  after  his  death  made 
bis  peace  with  Selencus.  It  is  certain,  however, 
that  he  was  receind  by  the  latter  in  the  most 
fiiendly  manntf,  and  treated  with  all  the  distinc- 
>iim  dee  to  his  zoyal  birth.  Selencus,  we  are  told, 
CTcn  held  out  h«Ma  te  him  of  estahlishiog  him  on 
the  thnme  of  £gypt,  when  Ptolemy,  probably 
deeming  the  crown  (j  Ibcedonia  to  be  more  easily 
within  his  grasp,  basely  assassinated  his  new  patron 
at  Lysimaeriia,  &  c  280,  and  immediately  assamed 
the  diadem  hhnself.  (Ap^an.  62 ;  Mbninon. 
«;  13 :  Justin.  xviL  2  ;  Paua.  i.  16.  8  2  ;  Eoseb. 
Ann.  p.  157.) 

His  antbority  appears  to  have  been  acknow- 
ledged without  oppoution  by  the  army,  and  this 
en^>led  him  to  make  himself  master,  with  little 
difficulty,  of  the  Ennpean  dorainims  of  Ljsi- 
machiis.  Antiochua,  the  son  of  Seleaeua,  was  suf- 
fieiently  nccniued  with  maintaining  hia  Auatic 
and  bereditaiy  posaesuona,  and  Ptolemy  Philsr 
delphua  was  well  contented  to  see  his  half-brother 
establisbed  on  another  throne,  which  led  him  to 
abandtm  all  projecu  conctu^ning  that  of  Egypt. 
HiB  usurper  had  the  address  to  gain  over  Pyrrhui 
king  of  Epeinu,  who  might  have  proved  his  moat 
dangeraas  rival,  by  a  promise  of  assisting  bim 
with  an  anxiliaiy  foree  in  his  expedition  to  Italy. 
Thus  hia  only  teatainiiv  opptment  was  Antigonus, 
the  son  of  Demetrius,  who  now  attempted  to  re- 
cover  the  throne  of  his  father,  and  for  bim  Ptolemy 
was  more  than  a  match.  His  fleet,  snorted  by 
an  anziUaiy  iinadnHi  of  the  Hemdeana.  totally 
defeated  that  of  Antigonus,  and  compelled  the 
latter  to  withdiaw  into  Boeotia,  while  Ptolemy 
established  himself^  without  fiirther  opposition,  on 
the  thnme  <tf  Macedonia,  (Memnon.  c.  13 ;  Justin, 
xrii.  2,  zxiv.  1.) 

fie  was  now  able  to  fortify  himself  in  his  new 
porilion  by  a  treaty  with  Antiochus,  who  acknow- 
fe^ed  him  as  sovereign  of  Macedonia.  But  his 
jeawasy  and  apprehensions  were  still  excited  by 
Arsiooe,  the  vvidow  of  Lysimachns,  who  had  taken 
nfuge  at  Casaandreia  with  her  two  stms,  Lysimachns 
and  Phil^> ;  and  be  eodeavoured  to  decoy  them 
inta  his  power  hj  ofleriog  to  marry  Arsinofi,  and 
ahwe  ^  lungdom  with  her  chUdnn.  The  queen, 
■otwithitaudisg  her  previoos  experience  of  his 
chanctar,  gave  credit  to  his  oaths  and  protestations 
and  received  him  at  CaaiandRia,  but  Ptolemy  took 
Ihe  tq^ortunity,  during  the  nuptial  festivities,  to 
adie  on  the  fiutna^  and  imnwdiatdy  cansed  the 
two  janng  princes  to  be  assawinated.  (Justin, 
xzir.  1—3.)  Their  elder  brother  Ptolemy  had, 
it  imwars  made  his  escape,  and  taken  refuge  with 
3f  onunins,  king  of  the  Dardanians,  who  for  a  time 
•sfoosed  hia  cams,  and  vaged  war,  thou^  with- 
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out  efiect,'i^aiBst  the  Macedonian  king;  (Tmg. 
Pomp.  ProL  xxiv.) 

Ptolemy,  hpwever,  was  sot  destined  long  tn 
enjoy  the  throne  which  he  had  obtained  by  so  many 
etimes.  Before  the  close  of  the  year  which  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  Selencus,  he  was  alaimed 
by  the  amroadi  <tf  a  new  and  fonnidaUe  menij, 
the  Gauls,  who  now,  for  the  first  time,  ippeared 
im  the  frontiers  of  Macedonia.  Their  ehidl^  Belgjas, 
sent  overtures  for  a  treaty  to  Ptolemy,  but  the 
Macedonian  king  haughtily  refuted  thein,  and  re- 
jecting the  pro&ied  assistance  of  Monnnius,  has- 
tened to  meet  and  give  battie  to  the  barbarian 
boat.  .  The  reaolt  was  most  diMstnnu;  the  Mace- 
donian anny  was  totally  routed,  and  the  iaag, 
having  been  thrown  from  the  dephant  on  whid 
he  was  riding,  fell  alive  into  the  hands  of  the 
enemy,  by  whom  he  was  put  to  death  in  tiie  moat 
barburoua  manner,  and  his  bead  carried  about  on 
the  point  of  a  spear,  in  token  of  victory.  (Justin, 
xxiv.  S — 6  i  Paua.  z.  19:  {  7{  Memnon,  e.  14  ; 
Diod.  xxii.  Exc.  Hoeachd.  p.  495,  Exc,  Valen. 
p.  592  ;  Dexippttt  ap.  SfttodL  p.  266 ;  Polyb.  ix. 
35.  §4.J 

Conoeming  the  chronology  of  these  events,  see 
Clinton  (P.  H.  vol.  ii  pp.  237,  238).  It  seems 
certain  that  the  death  of  Ptolemy  must  have  taken 
pkce  before  the  end  of  n.c.  280,  and  that  the 
period  of  seventeen  months  asugned  to  his  reign 
by  Dexippue  {l.e.)  nnst  be  reckoned  from  ue 
death  of  Lydmochn,  and  not  from  that  of  Se> 
leacua.  [E.  H.  &] 

PT0LEMAEU8  (nToXa/uuht),  tetiaich  of 
Chalos  in  Syria,  the  aon  of  Meonaeua.  He  ap- 
pears to  have  held  the  dties  of  Heliopolis  and 
Cbalcis  aa  well  as  the  mountam  district  of  Itumea, 
from  whence  he  was  in  tiie  habit  of  infesting 
Damascus  and  the  more  wealthy  paru  of  Coela- 
Syria  with  predatory  incnrsiona.  These  Akxan  - 
dra,  queen  of  Jndan,  adenTCored  to  mpwai  \if 
sending  against  him  her  son  Ariatobnlns  with  aa 
aimy,  but  without  much  sneccsi.  Subaeqnentiy, 
when  Pompey  came  into  Syria,  n.  c  64,  Ptolemy 
was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  misdeeds,  but 
was  able  to  purchase  impunity  from  the  conqueror 
with  a  sum  of  a  thousand  talenta.  In  B.  &  49,  when 
Alexander,  the  son  of  Aristobnlna,  was  put  to 
death  at  Antioeh  by  the  y  of  pompey, 
Ptolemy  afiorded  shelter  and  protection  to  toe 
brothers  and  sisters  of  the  deceased  prince,  and 
his  son  Philippion  at-  first  nuuried  one  of  the  fugi- 
tive princesses,  Alexandra :  but,  afterwards,  Pto-, 
lemy  becoming  enamoured  of  her  himself  put 
PhUippion  to  death,  and  made  Alexandn  bis  own 
wife. 

After  the  battle  of  Pbaisalia  Ptolemy  was  con- 
fitraed  by  Caesar  in  the  possession  of  his  dominions, 
over  which  he  continued  to  rule  till  his  death  in 
B.  c  40,  when  he  was  ancceeded  by  his  son  Lysa- 
nias.  The  only  occauon  on  which  we  meet  with, 
hia  name  during  this  interval  is  in  a  c.  43,  when, 
be  united  with  Marion,  prince  of  Tyre,  in  an  at-' 
tempt  to  restore  Antigonus,  the  son  of  Aristobulus* 
to  the  throne  of  Judaea.  They  were,  however,, 
both  defeated  by  Herod.  (Sttab.  xvL  p^  753  ] 
Joseph.  Atd.  xiii,  16.  §  8,  zir.  B.  §3,  7.  §  4,  A  J. 
t.  9.  g  2,  13.  8  1.}  We  leant  fram  his  coins  that 
be  assumed  the  title  of  tetiarch.  (Eckhel,  vol.  iiL 
p.  264.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

PTOLEMAEUS.  CUIU'DIUS  nrcAcfM&s 
fJMilut),  A  ie«  wwdi  will  be  nec<.siaiy  on 
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Aa  pita  m  mlend  to  tdopt  in  UiU  iirtide.  Pto- 
Mwdi  baftife  at  in  two  dirtiiict  pointi  of 
vinr ;  u  •  nathemotidaii  and  utnnomer  ;  and 
H  Kgcapapher.  Then  niiut  of  conne  be  a  upante 
ftaatment  of  Amo  two  chimcten.  At  an  aatn- 
BOMer,lt  mut  be  aaid  that  the  hiitory  of  the  Kienee^ 
fir  a  lang  tnun  of  centunes,  presenu  Dothing  bnt 
•eumita  on  hie  writinn:  to  treat  the  butuy 
•f  tha  kttar  would  ba  «t  br  to  write  that  of  aatro- 
wmmj  Baelt  We  tball,  therefore,  confine  oms 
aelrea  to  the  seconnt  of  dieie  writingt,  their  prin- 
cipal MDtent*,  and  the  chief  pointi  of  their  biblio- 
gnphicalannab,  without  reference  to  commentatora, 
or  to  the  effect  of  the  writing!  themaelvea,  on  the 
pragma  oi  tcicnoe.  And,  though  obliged  to  do 
this  by  the  oaeeanty  of  aelection  which  oar  limiti 
iaapoie,  w«  an  alw  of  opinion  that  the  plan  i> 
otberwiae  the  moet  adrantageooa.  For,  owing  to 
that  Tery  dose  connection  of  Ptolemy's  nmne  with 
the  hiitor^  of  aBtTonomy  of  which  we  have  spoken, 
the  accenible  aitidee  on  the  mibject  are  m>  ditcnr- 
aive,  that  the  reader  may  Ion  tight  of  the  dittlnc- 
tioa  between  Ptoleny  and  hia  Ibllowert.  The  two 
other  great  leaden,  Aristotle  and  Eoclid,  are  pre- 
daely  m  the  «ame  predicament 

Of  Ptolemj  himtelf  we  know  abtolntel j  nothing 
hat  fail  date,  which  an  aitronomer  alway i  lesvet  in 
Ua  woika.  He  certwnly  obaerred  in  jl  o.  139, 
lU  Alexandria ;  and  Snidat  and  others  eM  him 
AUxandrinm.  If  the  canon  jnvtently  mentioned 
be  genuine  (and  it  it  not  doubted),  he  snrrived 
Antoninus,  and  therefore  was  alire  A.  D.  161,  Old 
xnanatcript*  of  hit  works  call  him  Pelusiemis  and 
Phdndienda.  But  Theodonu,  snmamed  Melite- 
niote  (FaMc  mLOrate.  toLz.  p.  4111,  in  the 
tidrteenth  contnry,  describe*  him  as  of  Ptofemus  in 
the  Thebaid,  called  Hermeini.  AocordingIy,ourpe^ 
Bonal  knoiriedge  of  one  of  the  most  illnitrioas  men 
that  ever  liTed,  both  in  merits  and  fame,  and  who 
tesided  and  wrote  in  what  might  well  be  called  the 
idster  nmvouty  to  Athens,  it  limited  to  two  accounu 
of  one  dnaniBtaneft,  between  the  nncertaintie*  of 
whidt  it  ia  imposriUa  to  dadde^  and  which  give 
kis  Urth  to  oppotito  sides  the  Nile.  Weidler 
(fiSMl  Aitrem.  p^  177)  at«s  sane  deteriptton  of  his 
penonal  ^pearance  from  an  Arabic  writer,  who 
deea  not  state  hit  source  of  information.  Some 
vritan  call  him  iung  Ptolemy,  probably  milled  by 
the  nuM)  which  it  nererthelen  known  to  baTO 
bean  home'  by  prirato  persona,  besideB  the  attn- 
nouer.  On  this,  and  some  other  gotiip  not  worth 
dting,  becante  no  way  Greek,  tee  Halma'i  preface, 
p.  Izi.  Ptolemy  it  then,  to  ut,  the  author  of 
certain  worki' ;  and  appears  in  the  chamcter  of  pro- 
mulgatw  of  his  own  researdwt,  and  deliverer  and 
eztrader  of  those  of  Hipparchua.  In  this  hit 
diaaetar  dure  ia  some  difflcnlty  ebont  hit  writings. 
It  it  not  easy  to  distinguish  him  from  his  illuttriont 
predeceisor.  It  is  on  this  account  that  we  have 
defiarred  spsdAe  mention  of  Hipparchus,  as  an 
astronomer,  to  the  present  article. 

The  writings  of  Ptolemy  (independently  of  the 
wtrk  on  geography,  which  will  be  noted  apart)  are 
■I  follows : — ■ 

I.  VlvfiXii  y^ima^it  r^t  'Atrrpotntfitea,  at  Fo- 
bridni  has  it,  and  as  it  it  very  commonly  called : 
bnt  the  Greek,  both  in  Orynoent  and  Halma,  begins 
wM  fMhffwnJciif  avrriltm  iStCAior  rpSrov.  Bat 
Aa  Tettabiblns  [wesently  menUoned,  the  woik  on 
•Btcokigy,  is  also  «rfvTa(u,  ia  Fabririns  /wSivutrw:^ 
fAvatw:  and  the  heading  JModsaMfieii  Syxttait, 
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in  sevend  pieces  of  Schweiger,  Hoffioann*,  Ae^ 
woold  imther  pnzile  a  beginner.  To  ditttngnish 
the  two,  Uie  Araba  probably  called  the  gnaiiig 
work  fUTeXq,  and  afterwardi  tuylani:  the  title 
Almoffot  It  a  compound  of  this  last  adjeedve  and 
the  Aratne  srtide,  and  most  be  conndered  aa  the 
European  at  weD  at  the  Arabic  Temacnlar  title. 
To  this  name  we  shall  adhere ;  fbrthough  ^mteaw 
be  mora  Greek,  vet,  as  tbov  an  two  lyntnxea  of 
Ptolemy,  and  othtfs  of  othw  writers,  we  pnSer  « 
wall-known  and  wfdely-eprend  word,  adopted  by- 
all  middle  Latin  writers,  and  dothed  with  nnme- 
roBs  historical  associatioRt.  It  reminds  ut,  too,  of 
thoie  who  preterved  and  communicated  the  work 
in  qveitiMi  t  and  but  for  whose  jnst  ^preciatioti 
it  would  hiTe  probably  beoi  hat. 

On  the  manoscripte  of  the  Ahoagest,  see  Tai- 
brtdns  (BM.  O'raec  vol  t,  p.  281)  and  Halnw'a 
prefiue,  p.  zlv.  But.  Doppelmayer  (we  copy  Halme) 
says  the  mannscript  used  by  Orynoeus,  the  first 
therefore  printed  fiom,  was  gjven  to  the  Nurembo^' 
library  by  Regiomontannt,  to  whom  h  was  givea 
(probably  at  a  legacy)  1^  Carffinal  Bemrion.  De' 
MniT  could  not  find  this  nanoaeript  at  Nnmnberp, 
but  only  that  of  Theon't  commentary,  given 
Regiomontonus,  as  described  :  bat  Montignot  tes- 
tifies to  having  caused  it  to  be  consulted  tor  hia 
Tenion  of  the  catalogiie,  Halma  somewhat  hastily 
concludes  that  there  an  diffienltieB  in  the  way  M 
supposing  this  manuscript  to  have  been  need :  bak 
public  libmriei  do  soroetrawo  loae  thornannaeripto. 
This  Basle  edition  may  count  as  one  maouseript 
unknown.  Halma  corrected  its  text  by  various 
others,  in  the  Royal  Library  at  Paria,  principally 
five,  as  follows ; — First,  a  Parii  nuuiiscxipt  (No. 
2389)  neoriy  perfect,  dted  by  tome  who  have  naed 
it  at  of  the  sixth  century,  bnt  pretty  certainly  not 
later  than  the  eighth.  It  bears  a  presentotion  in- 
scription to  John  Latcarit,  of  the  imperial  fiuotly, 
who  it  known  to  have  been  tent  by  Ijorenio  di 
Medicit  twice  to  Constantinople,  after  its  eo- 
cnpation  by  the  Turks,  to  procue  nanwa^ls. 
Secondly,  a  Monnet  mannttript  of  the  twdftb  can- 
tury,  marked  3390.  Thirdly,  a  Venice  manntcript, 
moiked  313,  supposed  to  be  of  the  eleven^  century. 
Fourthly,  two  Vatican  manuscripts,  marked  560  and 
184,  of  about  the  twelfth  century.  Hiese  Florence, 
Venice,  and  Vatican  manntcripto  were  pnbably 
returned  to  their  orighul  owners  at  the  peaea  of 
1815.  The  seinues  made  by  Ae  Fioidi  in  Italy 
have  procured  us  the  only  two  editions  of  Eodid 
and  Ptolemy  which  give  various  readings. 

The  first  appearance  of  the  Almagest  in  {ffint  it 
in  the  epitome  left  by  Regiomontannt,  and  edited 
by  Qrottch  and  Boemer,  Venice,  U96,  fiilia, 
headed  **  Epytoma  Joannie  de  nonte  r^o  in  al> 
magettnm  Ptolomei.^  The  dedication  to  Cardinal 
Bettarion  calls  it  the  epitome  of  Pnriwdi,  who  com- 
menced it,  and  hia  pupil  Regiomontannt,  who  fi- 
nished iL     It  is  a  full  ei»tome,  omitting,  ia  parti- 


*  So  far  was  this  appropriation  of  the  word 
SjfuiaaiiM  carried,  that  it  vras  applied  to  various  os- 
tnlwieal  works  having  nothing  to  do  with  Ptolemy. 
Ho^nan  hns  two  works  in  his  list  which  he  sup- 
poses to  be  English  translations  of  the  aitrological 
synlaxis,  because  dier  bear  as  titles  "  the  Ottmpott 
of  PhtoloDuns.**  wis  have  <me  of  them  ;  whidi  is 
a  common  attndo|^cal  alnumaek,  having  jut  as 
ranch  relation  to  Ftolenij  aa  the  carrent  nnmber  of 
Moore*  namely,  a  folly  in  coushd  with  Um. 
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cnlsr,  the  oMiogae  of  tt«n.  It  ww  nprinted 
(Ldandft)  Bad^  l&ii,  folio  ;  Nurambeig,  1550, 
Iblio  i  aai,  Kppnmilj  in  the  mim  year,  uutthec 
title  «n  pnt  te  H  (H^na,  HBliee,  zllii).  The 
finteenipbtev^tioiibdieLitiaTCrricnof  Petw 
Lwdrtmtein,  Almegeetma  OaadU  Ptolen^ 
PbdodiMKii  Alffiauidrini....,*'V<oii»,  1515, folio 
(Lfthade  end  Beily).  It  ie  Mine,  but  there  »  a 
eopj  ia  the  Bojal  SooiiBty^  Hhnzj.  Baily  mjm 
that  it  bean  inlenul  nuuks  «F  hniog  been  made 
fim  the  Aabic  (a*  ma  iaiaed  geoanllr  admitted), 
and  thnwa  gnat  U^t  on  the  nbeeqiient  Oieek 
editiona  and  Tenaona.  Next  come*  the  verrim  of 
George  of  TtetHSond,  "  Ptolemaei  Almagntinn,  ex 
VeraiMM  LatinA  Georgii  Trapcmotii,"  Venice, 
1525,  fidio.  (Fabridu,  irho  ii  in  (kiabt  «■  to 
whether  it  were  not  1527i  and  coofonndi  it  irith 
the  firaer  TenioB.)  From  all  «a  can  collect, 
IwwevM',  BO  one  aaaarta  himadf  to  ban  *mm  an 
earlier  edition  of  the  of  TrapesnntiuB  than 

that  of  Venice,  1528,  folio  (with  a  nd  lily  in  the 
title  page)  ;  aad  Hoffiaan  seta  down  none  earlier, 
lu  title  (from  a  cop;  before  ot)  ia  "  Claodii  Plo- 
lawBi  Pbdndiearia  Alexandiini  Alraagestom. . . . 
laiuH  dooatnm  lingua  ab  QeotgioTrapeanntia.... 
muw  nlutia  mdxxvdl  labenle.*'  This  Teraion  is 
stated  in  the  {oefoce  to  have  bera  made  from  the 
Greek* :  tiie  editor  was  Lncas  Oanricus.  The 
nine  bodu  of  aittonomy  by  the  Arab  Oeher,  edited 
Igr  Petw  Afiao,  NnnmboK  l^M,  tdw,  and  often 
aet  dawn  as  a  cnmnentary  on,  almost  an  edition 
t4,  the  Almagest,  have  no  right  wbatoTcr  to  either 
name,  as  wa  my  fiom  examination.  Hotma,  ob- 
aerring  in  Ae  epitome  of  Pnrbacb  and  Regiomoit- 
tanuB  strong  marki  of  Arabic  origin,  and  taking 
Oeber  to  be  in  foct  Ptolemy,  oonchides  that  the 
cfdtana  lAs  made  from  Oeber,  and  reyow  them 
toe  not  naming  their  originaL  Halma  most  have 
taken  Geber'a  work  to  be  actoally  the  Almagest,  for, 
with  the  above  be  admiu  that  the  two 

epitomiata  have  canght  the  meaning  and  spirit  of 
Vuiemj.  It  is  worth  whilr,  therefore,  to  state, 
fnm  axaainarion  vt  Oeber  (irtiom  Halma  had  not 
seen),  and  conpiiiaMi  of  h  vfth  the  epitoae  in 
foesdMi,  thiU  neither  is  Oriier  a  comnmtary  on 
the  Akaagest,  nor  the  ^tnoe  formed  from  Geber. 

The  fint  Oieek  text  of  the  Ahnagest  (as  well  aa 
ttat  Endid)  was  published  by  Symon  Grynoeas, 
Basle,  1 588,  folio  :  "  KK  nroKt/^mw  firy^nr  <rw- 
rmiitts  fiiSK  r/..,."  It  is  Greek  mly,  and  con- 
Inina  the  Ahnagest,  and  the  commentary  ti  Theon 
[PjLmra].  Baide*  IMl,  folio,  Jemne  GemuMeni 
published  ** . ...  oronis  i^iiae  extant  opera  (Oeogro- 


<  *  It  is  a  slight  matter,  but  it  is  difficult  to  say 
how  null  an  eiror  ia  not  worUi  conecting  when 
great  names  snpptft  it.  Hahna,  followed  by  Baily, 
a^  Am  Trweanntios  got  bis  Greek  manuscript 
Cron  ■  copy  of  one  in  the  Vatican,  made  by  order 
of  the  abbot  BartoltnL  Bat  what  Gauricus  lays  is 
**Geo^.  Tnegk  nagnum  hunc  Astronomam  e 
Giaeca  in  l^tinam  tiansbilit  liaguam.  Qnem  Laa- 
rentins  BartoUnna....  e  Vaticaao  anmplari. ... 
transcribendum  comvic**  The  fiwm  seems  to 
refer  to  Trapezuntins,  who  had  long  been  dead : 
GaarieoB  explains  how  he  came  by  a  copy.  Andrew 
Trapexontina,  in  Ut  preface  to  his  &ther*a  work 
(which  follows  that  of  Oauriens),  though  dedicating 
to  the  pope,  does  not  hint  at  the  manuscript  from 
the  popa^  libniy,  nor  at  any  mannsnipt  in  -pa^ 
Undar. 


phia  ezoepta)...."  This  edition  contuni  the 
.Almaffat,  TUnMbttm,  Cria3oqiiaim,  and  I»em». 
tiuM  SUUarwm  Sfgi^aatiimm  <^  Plidemy,  and  the 
/^po^gaosst  of  Fndiis.  Except  aa  eootalning  the 
first  pcofsased  Mdleetion  of  the  worin,  It  is  not  of 
note.  As  to  itt  Almagest,  it  is  Itapesnntins  aa 
giren  by  Oaoricus.  The  pnbUshw,  H.  Petrua, 
seems  to  have  found  reasont  to  know  that  be  bad 
been  mistaken  in  bis  editor.  In  1551  (Bade,felia) 
he  republished itaa  **.... munia  qnae  extant  mm, 
pnetcr  Qeognphiam,  quam  tnn  diashmli  forma 
[donUeeoImnn]  tntpenimft  mdkHnnu :  snmma  enra 
et  diHgentta  castigata  ab  Erasmo  Oswaldo  Schrek- 
henfocnsio , . . . "  The  contents  are  the  same  aa 
in  the  fimner  ediUon,  with  notes  added  by  the 
new  editor.  Erasmus  Reinbold  published  the  first 
book  only  (Or.  Lat  with  Scholia),  Wittenberg, 
1549,  8to.  (Ldandc^  who  givas  also  1560),  and 
also  1569  (Hahna).  &  OtaciHs  (LegrMe)  pab- 
blided  the  second  book  in  Latin,  Paris,  1556, 
8ro.  (LaL  Halm.),  J.  B.  Porta  gave  the  flrst  book 
ia  Latin,  with  Theon,  Naples,  1588,  4to.  (LaL), 
and  the  first  and  second  books  in  the  same  way, 
Naples,  1605,  4to.  (LaL  Halm.). 

From  the  time  of  Galileo,  at  which  we  are  now 
anired,  we  cannot  find  that  any  complete  venioa 
of  the  Almagest  fGreek  edition  there  jcertainly  was 
none)  was  publiuied  tintil  that  of  Hahna,  to  which 
we  now  cotoe.  We  shall  not  attempt  to  deecribe 
tha  diasotationa  bj  Dehmbra,  Idelsr,  &&,  eon* 
talned  ia  this  splendid  collection,  but  shall  dmply 
note  the  oontents  of  the  first  four  Tolnmes:  for  the 
rest  see  Thbon.  Of  the  manuscripts  we  have 
already  spoken.  The  descriptions  are — PariB,l813>, 
1816,  1819,  1820,  quarto.  The  first  two  Tohimes 
contain  tha  Ahnageat,  in  Qieek  and  Fmeh,  with 
the  TatioBS  leadings.  The  tUrd  eontmnstbe  aanlv 
fioffArim'  and  tha  ^dmit  rmv  (farXorAv  of  Pudemy, 
and  the  works  of  Gbhinus.  The  fifuTth  contains 
the  iwctivM  tmc  vAnyu^^fw  and  the  dpx<d  ml 
Awo64<na  tiaBjiftamiail  of  Ptolemy,  and  the  iwori- 
Twrtit  of  Pioclus. 

The  part  of  the  Almagest  which  really  concMna 
the  modem  asbouomw,  ai  part  of  tha  efibetiTa 
reeoids  of  his  sdoiee,  is  the  catalogne  of  atara  in 
the  aeventh  and  ^^Ih  booka.  Of  this  catalogue 
there  hare  been  sevfnl  distinct  editions,  Tho 
earliest  (according  to  Lalande,  not  mentioned  by 
Hahna)  is  a  Latin  version  by  John  Nonomsgua, 
&om  Trapecmitins,  Phaenomena  stelbminl* 
lOZSfinmm  ad  hane  aetatem  tedoeta . . .  Co- 
logne, 1537,  fhHo,  with  for^'-e^t  dimirings  of  the 
constellations  b^  Albert  Durer,  The  next  (Bailv)' 
is  a  Greek  edition  (stated  to  be  fDmiihed  by 
Halley),  at  the  end  of  the  third  of  the  foor  v<Jumi<s 
of  Hudson's  **  Geographiae  veteris  Scriptores  Gnurci 
minores,"  Oxford,  1698 — 1712,  Qvo.  The  next 
(Habna)  is  a  French  version  by  Montlgnot,  Nancy, 
1786,  and  StTBsbnrg,  1?87,  4to.,  translated  into 
German  by  Bode,  Beriin  and  Stettin,  1795,  8Ta. 
The  last,  and  by  fiu-  tiie  best,  is  that  given  (in 
Greek)  by  the  late  Francis  Baily,  in  his  collectlaa 
(if  the  catalogneB  of  Ptolemy,  Uliq;h  Beigh,  TVdio 
Brah^  Halley,  Mid  HevefiiO,  which  forma  Tolmne' 
xiiL  of  the  Monoin  of  the  Royid  Aatnnonieal 
Society,  London,  184S,  4to.   This  edition  of  the 


t  Mr.  Baily,  who  closely  examined  all  his  edi- 
tioae,  as  will  presently  be  noted,  does  not  even 
give  the  name  of  ibm  one,  though  to  mr  knew 
ledge  it  ww  «w  of  thoae  be  tried  tojnake  as*  oC 
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ntalofoe  !•  dw  one  wfaidi  ■bonld  be  dtad.  It 
fflvet  the  reeding!  of  tke  Florence  and  Parii  duuiut 
•cripte  (ixom  Hnlma),  of  the  Greek  of  Grynoeus 
nnd  Hebna,  and  of  the  Latin  of  Liechtenstein  and 
Trapezantiui,  with  conectiona  from  our  preaent 
aatroDMnical  knowledge  rery  aparingly,  and  we 
belieye  rerr  jodieioaily,  istrodoced.  The  aatio- 
nomer  tnigat  eaiil;  make  Ptolemy's  catalogDe  what 
it  ovgfat  to  have  been  ;  the  icholar,  ftvm  critidnn 
alone,  would  certainly  place  many  itan  where  it  is 
impossible  Ptolemy  could  have  recorded  them  as 
being.  From  &equent  conversation  with  Mr.  Baily 
during  the  progress  of  his  task,  we  can  eonfidently 
■ay  tut  h«  haid  do  bias  in  &Toiir  of  n^ing  his 
text  astronoinicslly  correct  at  the  expense  of  cri- 
tioJ  oTidenee ;  bat  that  lie  was  is  fiiUj  impressed 
with  the  necetutj  of  pndneng  Pudoiy*!  mots  as 
his  truths. 

Mr.  Baily  remarks,  as  to  the  catalogue,  and  the 
same  appears  as  to  other  parts  of  the  Almagest,  that 
Halm*  often  rives  in  the  text  be  has  ehosn  read- 
ings diffimnt  from  those  of  aU  his  prindpal  aubjecta 
of  coUation.  This  means  that  he  has,  in  a  consi- 
denble  number  of  cases,  either  amended  his  text 
CMijectimtliy,  or  preferred  the  reading  of  some 
minor  mianseript,  withont  partienlar  mention. 
This  is  no  gnat  urm,  since,  as  the  readings  of  all 
bis  great  somoes  are  always  given,  it  amounts  to  hav- 
ing one  more  choice  from  an  unnamed  quarter.  But 
it  is  important' that  the  critical  reader  of  the  edition 
should  have  noUce  of  it ;  and  the  more  so,  inas- 
much as  die  readings  are  at  the  end  of  each 
rolamei,  without*  tax t- reference  from  the  places  in 
which  they  oecnr. 

On  the  preceding  snmmary  of  the  biblit^raphieal 
history  of  the  Almagest,  we  shall  remark  that  the 
reader  is  not  to  measure  the  currency  of  it  by  the 
number  of  its  editions.  It  was  the  gold  which  lay 
in  the  Bank,  while  pi^ercirculsted  on  its  authority. 
All  the  Enn^teu  book*  on  nstmnamy  were  fa- 
shioned upon  It,  and  it  waa  ao\j  the  mon  learned 
astronomers  who  went  to  the  common  original. 
Euclid  was  octnally  read,  and  accordingly,  as  we 
bave  seen,  the  presses  wen  crowded  with  editions 
of  the  Elasnenta.  But  Ptdemy*  in  his  own  words, 
"wia  better  known  hy  his  astrology  than  by  his  as- 
tronomy. We  now  come  to  hit  other  writings,  on 
which  we  have  less  to  say. 

2.  TtrpiSttKot  Wrraftt,  generally  called  Tetr^- 
UbUm^  or  QModiytarHtitm  de  Apotel»$matibtu  el  Jm- 
Jidu  Aitrontm  With  this  goes  another  small 
wmfc,  called  Kopwis,  or  Fnelm  Ubrontn  Suontm^ 
iften  called  CentHo^uivM,  from  ita  containing  a 
Hundred  aphorisms.  Both  of  these  works  ore  as- 
trological, and  it  has  been  doubted  by  some  whether 
ihey  be  genuine.  But  the  doubt  merely  arises 
ften  the  Keling  that  the  contents  an  unworthy  of 
Pudamy.  The  Tetralnblon  itself  ia,  like  the  Alma- 
pat  and  otliar  writings,  dedicated  to  hie  brother 
Byma :  it  refnrs,  hi  tlw  introduetion,  to  another 
work  on  the  mathematical  theory.    Both  works 


.  *  If  editors  will  put  the  vanoos  readings  at  the 
end  of  their  volumes,  instead  of  at  the  bottom  of 
the  poges,  we  should  wish,  when  then  an  mon 
Tolnmea  tban  one,  that  tbe  leadings  for  we  volame 
ahouU  be  inserted  at  the  end  of  another.  It  would 
then  be  pncticable  to  have  the  text  and  its  variations 
open  bemn  the  reader  at  one  and  the  same  moment, 
wbictb,  when  two  or  three  inatanci  come  dose  to- 
gether, is  very  desirabki 


PTOLEMAEUS. 
have  been  twice  printed  in  Oradr,  and  together; 
&nu  by  John  (.Wererins  (Or.  LaL),  Norembeig. 
iSSS,  4to. ;  secondly,  with  new  Latin  version  and 
pnfuce,  by  Philip  Melancthon,  Basle,  1553.  Svo. 
(Fabridus,  Hoffinann).  Among  the  I^tin  editions, 
over  and  above  those  already  noted  as  accompany- 
ing editions  of  the  Almamt,  Bm  nentions  two 
((rf  both  works)  of  the  fifteentk  centuiy ;  one  by 
Rotdolt,  Venice,  U84,  4toi ;  anothtt  by  Bonetus 
(with  other  astrological  traetsX  Venloe,  1493,  ful. 
Then  is  another,  translated  by  Oogava,  Lonvain, 
1548,4to.(Hoffinann,LBhuide];  and  then  is  ano- 
ther attached  to  the  collection  made  by  Hervagins 
(which  bt^ns  with  Julius  Firmicus,  and  ends  with 
Manilius),  Bade,  1533,  folio ;  and  aU  except  the 
Fiimicus  and  ManiUus  seem  to  have  been  printed 
before,  Venice,  1519,  folio  (lAlande).  Then  is 
m«sti<m  of  two  other  editions,  of  Basle  and  Venice, 
1551  and  1597,  indnding  both  Finnicns  and  Ma- 
nilius (I^ilande).  The  OeiitUoqumm  has  been 
sometimes  attribaled  to  Hnmea  Trismegistns :  but 
this  last-named  author  had  a  Ontilo^aum  of  his 
own,  which  is  printed  in  the  edition  just  described, 
and  is  certainly  not  in  matter  the  same  as  Pto- 
lemyV  Fabriciua,  mentioning  the  CmtUo^mumf 
says  that  Ptolemy  <2>£^K<u«tttis,  appeared  (I^t), 

Venice:,  1509,  k     Perhaps  diis  is  the  same 

work  as  the  one  of  the  same  title^  afterwards  pub- 
lished as  tliat  of  the  At^  ZabeL  The  English 
translation  (1701)  purporting  to  be  from  Pto- 
lemy's Quadripartite"  (Ho&iann),  must  be  from 
the  par^iaae  by  Proclns,  as  iqtpean  irom  its 
title-page  contMningthe  aamt  of  Lao  Allatiu^  who 
edited  the  latter.  The  usual  Latb  of  tha  OmtSom 
qmum  is  b^  Jovlns  Pontanus :  whether  die  Oonmm- 
taria  attributed  to  him,  printed,  Basle,  IfiSI,  4ta. 
(liOlande),  Ac.,  anany  thing  mon  than  the  eermon, 
we  must  leave  to  the  professedly  astrdogical  biblio- 
grapher. It  was  printed  withont  the  Qmadryxw- 
tHum  several  times,  as  at  Cologne,  1544,  8to.;  and' 
this  is  said  to  be  with  theoostaieaf  v£  Ttapemntina,' 
meaning  probaUy  the  version.  Tin  commenlariea 
or  introdactions,  two  in  number,  attributed  to 
Produs  and  Ponbyry,  were  printed  (Or.  I^t) 
Bad^  l£fi9,  fitlio  (Uknde). 

S.  KoMh*  BoffiAAM'.  This  is  a  catalogue  of  Assy- 
rian, Persian,  Greek,  and  Roman  soverdgns,  with 
the  length  of  their  nigns,  several  times  refeired  to 
by  Syncdiui,  and  found,  with  continuation,  in 
Theon.  It  is  cotuidered  an  undoubted  work  of 
Pidemy,  It  is  a  scrap  which  has  baen  printed  by 
Scaliger,  Calvidua  (who  valued  it  highly),  Petavius 
and  Dodwell ;  but  most  formally  by  Bainbridge 
(in  the  work  presently  dted),  and  by  Hdma,  aa 
above  notiowL 

Haatmy^  IM  ApparaOm  et  Sigmijieaiiombmt  iMi'niM- 
tiitm*  This  annual  list  of  ddered  phaenomena  has 
been  printed  three  times  in  Greek :  by  Petavius, 
in  bis  I/rasojo^ioit,  Palis,  1630,  folio;  partially 
in  Fabridus,  but  deferred  by  Harleaa  to  a  supple- 
mentaiy  volume  which  did  not  appear ;  and  by 
Hahna,  aa  above  noticed.  Then  an  three  otlwr 
works  of  the  same  nsme  or  character,  which  have 
been  attribnted  to  Ptokmr,andaU  three  an  giveif 
with  the  genuine  one,  by  Patavius,  as  abm,  Twa 
of  tbem  an  Roman  ealeiidan,  ta/t  wotth  notice.  Tha 
third  was  published,  in  Ladn,  Gnm  a  Greek  manu- 
script, by  Nib  Letmicus,  Venice,  1516,  Svo.  (Falui- 
cius) :  and  this  ia  reprinted  in  the  collection  b^in> 
Ding  with  Julius  Fiimieo^abonnotioed.  We  bavar 
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BWDtioned  th«Tenrion>  of  the  genuine  mrk  which 
mn  fouutl  with  tluwe  of  tbe  Almagett 

5,  9.  Dt  AnakmmaU  and  Phmitpkaviitm. 
Thete  works  in  obtained  from  the  Aiabic.  Fa- 
bridm,  who  had  not  leen  thaso,  ooiiiectima  that 
the;  an  the  um«,  which  i%  not  comet.  The 
Amitmma  ti  a  coDecUon  of  graphical  |«oceew 
for  facilitating  the  conttmctien  of  uin-diala, 
gnninded  on  what  we  90W  eaU  the  orthographic 
pnijection  of  the  Bphete,  a  penpective  in  which, 
mathematically  speaking,  the  eye  it  at  an  infinite 
diatance.  The  yianifkm  m  a  deiaiption  of  tht 
stereogiaphic  projectioti,  in  which  the  ere  is  at 
the  pole  of  the  eirde  on  which  the  sphere  i*  pro- 
jected. Delambn  wemi  to  think,  from  the  fbnner 
work,  that  Ptolemy  knew  the yaomonio  projection, 
lu  whif^h  the  eye  ii  at  the  centre  of  the  iphere: 
but,  thoogh  he  naea  eome  propoutieni  which  are 
doeely  connected  with  the  theory  of  that  {vojec- 
^on,  we  cannot  find  any  thing  which  Indicatea  dii- 
tinct  knowledge  of  it  There  ii  bnt  one  edition  of 
the  work  De  AHoiemtHoie,  edited  by  Commandine, 
Koine,  1562,  4to,  (Lalande  layi  there  is  a  Vene- 
tian dtle  itf  the  nme  date.  He  also  mentions 
another  edition,  Rome,  1572, 4to^  perhaps  an  error 
«f  copying).  Nothing  is  told  about  the  Arabic 
original,  or  the  translator.  The  PiaH-pkaerium 
first  appeared  in  print  in  the  edition  of  the  Geo- 
graphy, Rome  (?),  1&07,  foL  (Hoffmann)  ;  next 
in  Vnlder's  collection,  entitied  "  Sphaerae  atqne  As- 
tronun  Coelettium  Ratio ., . ^ale  (P  no  place  is 
named),  4to.  With  this  ii  joined  the  Plo- 
m^Jiamum  of  Jordanoa.  There  is  alto  an  edition 
ofTonlmue,  1544,  foL  (HtAnann).  But  the  best 
edition  is  thnt  of  Commandine,  Veiuoe,  1558,  4to. 
I^lande  says  it  was  reprinted  in  1588.  Snidas 
records  that  Ptolemy  wrote  AtAswm  hn^antat 
A^ofpoi,  which  is  eommonlr  taken  to  bo  the  work 
on  the  planisphere.  Both  ue  works  an  addresaed 
to  Syms. 

7.  tlcpt  {ivadiatw  t£v  vAan#>i^*w>>,  De  Pltaela- 
rum  HjfpoUimlitu.  This  is  a  brief  statement  of  the 
principal  hypotheses  employed  in  the  Almagest 
(to  which  it  refers  in  a  preliminary  address  to 
S^mi)  for  the  exphnadon  of  the  heaTenly  motions. 
SuBfrndns  refers  to  two  books  of  hypotheses,  of 
which  we  mity  suppose  this  is  one.  It  was  first 
printed  (Or.  LaL)  by  Bunbridge,  with  the  Sphen 
of  Proclns  and  the  canon  aboTs  noted,  London, 
1 620,  4to.,  with  a  page  of  Bainbridge*s  corrections 
at  the  end;  afterwards  by  Halma,  as  already  de> 
scribed. 

8.  'Apftoyaimw  0ifAla  •/.  This  treatise  on  the 
theory  the  masical  scale  was  first  published 
(Or.  Lat)  in  the  collection  of  Greek  musicians,  by 
Oogaviaaa.  Venice,  1562,  4to.  (FabridBs).  Next 
by  Wallie  (Or.  Ut).  Oxfbid,  1S82,  4to.,  with 
various  readings  and  copious  notei.  TUs  last 
edition  was  reprinted  (with  Porphyry's  com-  I 
mentary,  then  first  published)  10  the  third  volume 
of  Wallis's  works,  Oxford,  1699,  Mio. 

9.  n«f>t  KpiTiiptoo  Ktd  ^tfiofunw,  De  Jadkaiidi 
FaeiUtaU  €t  Anim  Frmeipattt,  a  metaphysical 
work,  attribnted  to  Ptolemy.  It  was  edited  by 
Booilhind  (Gr.  Lot),  Paris,  1668,  4to.,  and  the 
edition  bad  a  new  title  page  (and  nothing  more)  in 
1681. 

In  Lalande  we  find  attributed  to  Ptolemy,  Re- 
gulae  ArtisMatheronticae"  (Or.  Lat), — 1669,  Sia, 
with  exphinations  by  Eiasmna  Reinhold. 

The  GoUcrtion  made  by  Fabriein*  of  *.he  lost 
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wotlcs  oT  Ptolemy  is  as  follows : — From  Simidicim, 
ncp)  nrrprtvim  itov69t91iOt^  to  prove  that  there 
can  be  only  three  dimensians  of  space  ;  IIc^  ^awr 
0it\mw,  mentioned  also  by  Eotocins  i  SroixeM, 
iwe  bo(d»  of  hypodmei.  nan  Snidas,  three  bodca 
Hiixwut*^.  Fnm  Heliodoras  and  Simididus, 
*0«Tut^  wptertMOTflm.  Prwn  Taetaes,  n^ifyifffir  ■ 
and  from  Stephen  of  Bynntium,  n«^wAovf,  There 
hare  been  many  modem  fargeriea  in  Ptolemy's 
name,  mostly  astrologicaL 

It  must  rest  an  unsettled  question  whether  the 
wuk  mitten  Ptolemy  on  optics  be  lost  or  not 
The  natter  now  stands  thaa :  Alhasen,  the  prindpal 
Anbwrilw  on  optics,  doea  not  mention  Ptolemy, 
nor  indeed,  any  one  else^  Some  patiagesfram  Roger 
Bacon,  taken  to  be  opinions  passed  on  a  manu- 
script purporting  to  be  that  of  Ptolemy,  led  Mon< 
tncia  to  weak  ki^ly  of  Ptolemy  as  an  optical 
writer.  Iliis  mention  probahly  led  I^^aee  to  ex- 
amine a  liitin  Teraion  nran  the  Anlrie,  existing  io 
the  Royal  Library  at  Peris,  and  purporting  to  be 
Ptolemy's  treniise.  The  consequence  ivas  Laplace's 
assertion  that  Ptolemy  had  giren  a  detailed  account 
of  the  phenomenon  of  astronomical  re&action.  This 
remark  of  Laphtce  led  Humboldt  to  examine  the 
fflannseript,  and  to  call  the  attention  of  Deiambra 
to  it  Itelambre  aco«dingly  gave  a  fuU  account  of 
the  work  in  his  ffutoin  d»  F Aibvitomie  Anaatm, 
Yol  ii.  pp.  411— 431.  The  mannscript  is  headed 
Ineipa  lAer  PUKlman  ds  C^bMcm  nm  A^ttetOm 
traidahu  ufr  AmiiAfuo  [or  ilasawato]  Emgnia 
Sievlo,  It  connsls  (rf  five  books,  of  which  the  lint 
is  lost  and  the  others  somewhat  deEseed.  It  is  said 
then  is  in  the  Bodleian  a  manuscript  with  the 
whole  of  five  books  of  a  dmilsr  title.  The  first 
three  books  leit  give  sceh  a  theory  of  vision  as 
might  be  expected  from  a  writer  who  had  the  work 
attrihttted  to  Eoclid  in  Us  wnd.  But  the  fifUi  book 
does  actually  give  an  Mcoont  of  refracdon,  with  ex- 
perimental tables  npim  glass,  water,  and  air,  and  an 
account  of  the  reason  and  qnantitr  of  astronomical 
nfraction,  in  all  respects  better  taan  those  of  Al- 
hasen and  Tycho  Biah^  or  of  any  one  before  Caa- 
sinu  With  regard  to  the  genuineness  of  the  book, 
on  the  one  hand  then  is  its  werthineaa  of  Ptolemy 
on  the  point  of  reliaction,  and  tlw  attribution  of  ft 
to  him.  On  the  other  hud,  then  is  the  absence  of 
allusion,  either  to  the  Almagest  In  the  book  on 
optics,  or  to  the  subject  of  nfraction  in  the  Alma- 
gest Delambre,  who  appcan  convinced  of  the  g^ 
nnmeness,  supposes  that  itwas  written  after  the  Al- 
m^^t  Bnt  OB  this  supposition,it  must  be  supposed 
that  Ptolemy,  who  does  not  un&equently  raer  to 
the  Almagest  in  his  other  writings,  has  omitted  to 
do  so  in  »is  one,  and  that  upon  poinu  which  an 
taken  from  the  Abna^jast,  as  the  assertion  that  the 
moon  has  seirionrirfitaowB,  seen  in  eclipses.  Bat 
what  weighs  moat  with  u  ia  the  account  which 
Delambn  gives  of  the  geometry  of  the  anthor. 
Ptolemy  waa  in  geometry,  perspicuous,  el^ant, 
pnfound,  and  powerful ;  the  autnor  of  the  optica 
could  not  even  locceed  in  being  dear  on  the  very 
poinU  ia  which  Endid  (or  aaother,  if  it  be  not 
Endid)  had  been  dear  hmn  Mm.  Delnalne  ob- 
serves, in  two  passages,  Lt  dAnntstmtwn  de 
Ptoldnte  est  fort  embroniUde  ;  cello  d'Euclide  est 
etplua  courte  et  plus  daire,"....  Euclide  avak 
ynuji  pnqnsition  21  et  22,  que  lea  oLjets  pa- 
nissent  diminuds  dans  les  miroin  convexes.  On 
entnvoit  que  Ptol^n^  a  vmihi  ansu  d^ontm  lea 
mimes  propositiMiB.'*  Agail^  the  nfraction  apart, 
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Dehmbre  remarks  of  AUiasen  that  he  ii  "plai 
ricbe,  )ilds  nnut,  et  plot  gtfom^tn  qua  Pu>16n^." 
Taking  all  thii  with  conSdence,  faj  Didambre, 
though  KTere,  wu  an  sxcrilent  Judg*  of  talatiTe 
maHt,  m  dibk  tb«  nMcrof  m  Ahnvut  will 
putM  before  he  fadiam  that  the  man  who  had 
trrittM  thia  laat  woifc  (whieh  aappoaition  ii  abco- 
liitdj  iHcaiMijr)  becane  a  poor  geometer,  on  the 
authority  of  one  maniucript  headed  with  hii  name. 
The  aubject  wants  further  inrenigation  from  (och 
oouroei  aa  still  exist :  it  is  not  unlikely  that  the 
Anbie  eripail  bh^  be  fimnd.  Wen  wa  ^cakii^ 
for  Piolemj,  we  nouU  nige  that » little  diminu- 
tion of  his  fiune  as  a  mathematician  would  be  well 
compensated  by  lo  splendid  an  addition  to  liis  ex- 
perimental eharactcr  as  the  credit  of  a  true  theory 
of  refraction.  But  the  question  is,  bow  staods  the 
fact  P  and  for  our  own  parts,  we  cannot  hut  suspend 
ear  o^uuod. 

We  nov  eame  to  ^eak  of  Ptolemy  u  an  astro- 
nomer, and  of  the  contents  of  the  Almsgest.  And 
with  his  name  we  must  couple  that  of  his  great  pre- 
decessor, Hipparcfaus,  The  latter  was  alive  at  n.  c 
150,  and  the  former  at  a.  d.  150,  which  is  of  easy 
ntmembnuice.  From  the  bitter  labours  of  Hip- 
parchos  lo  the  enilier  onea  of  Ptdeny*  it  is  from 
'ifiO  to  260  years.  Between  the  two  there  is 
nothing  to  fill  the  gap  :  we  cannot  constroet  an  in- 
tMwiediate  Mhool  out  of  the  names  of  Oeminua, 
Poseidonius,  Theodosius,  Sosigenes,  Hyginus,  Mar 
nilioa,  Seneca,  Mendaua,  CleMDedes,  ftc. :  and  we 
ha?e  no  others.  We  must,  thcfdiire,  rerard  Pto- 
lenv  aa  the  bat  who  •nredalsd  Hippuraua,  and 
followed  m  hie  steps.   This  is  no  small  merit  in 

ItMlf. 

What  Hi]^>uchns  did  is  to  he  collected  mostly 
from  the  wntmgs  of  Ptolemy  himself  who  has 
eridently  intended  that  hia  yedeeeaaoc  ahoaU  lose 
no  CuBB  ID  h*  hands.  The  historian  who  has  taken 
moat  palaa  to  diaeiuninate,  and  to  separate  what 
b  due  to  Hippaidius,  is  Delambre.  If  he  should 
be  h^d  rather  too  partial  to  the  predeceuor  of 
Ptolemy,  those  who  think  so  will  be  obliged  to 
admit  unt  he  gires  his  rerdict  upon  the  evidence, 
and  not  npcmany  prepossession  gained  before  trial. 
He  ia  too  much  preit,  it  nay  be,  to  try  an  old  as- 
tronomer by  what  he  has  done  tat  ns,  but  this  does 
not  often  dutiurb  his  estimate  of  the  rtlaiive  merit 
of  the  andenta.  And  it  is  no  tmall  testimony  that 
an  historian  so  deeply  versed  in  modem  practice, 
so  coQversaot  with  anctent  writings,  so  niggard  of 
hia  praise,  and  lo  sfH  to  dmj  it  wtagethar  to  any 
tlui^  which  hss  since  been  lurpaned,  cannot  get 
thmqih  bis  task  without  making  it  evident  that 
Hiffuchns  has  become  a  chief  favourite.  The 
•araming  up  on  the  merits  of  the  trme  fiuhtr  of  a»- 
tromomg^  as  the  historian  calls  him,  is  the  best 
cmimeiation  of  his  lervices  which  we  can  make, 
•nd  wiD  sare  the  citation  of  authorities.  The  fol- 
lowing is  tmadatei  from  the  prdinunaty  tUacourss 
fwhidi,  it  tsinpoctuit  to  remember,  means  the 
last  part  written)  af  Ae  Afateow  J»  PAttromaia 

**  Let  no  one  be  astonished  at  the  oron  of  half 
fl  degree  with  which  we  charge  Hippar^ns,  periiaps 
with  an  air  of  reproach.  We  must  bear  in  mind 
that  his  RstroUbe  was  only  an  anaiUory  sphere  ; 
that  its  diameter  was  but  modente,  tlie  subdivisions 
of  a  d^ree  hardly  sensible ;  and  that  he  had 
neither  telescope,  Temier,  nor  mioDaieter.  What 
could  we  do  eren  MW^  if  we  ware  deprivad  of 


tbeee  helps,  if  we  were  ignorant  of  refractioa  and 

of  the  true  Bltitude  of  the  pole,  as  to  which,  even 
at  Alexandria,  and  in  spile  of  armillary  circles  of 
every  kind,  an  error  of  a  quarter  of  a  degree  waa 
committed.  In  our  day  we  dispute  about  the  &a^ 
tion  of  a  second  ;  in  that  of  Hipparchus  they  could 
not  answer  for  the  fraction  of  a  oegiee;  they  might 
mistake*  by  as  much  as  the  diameter  of  the  sun  ur 
moon.  Let  us  rather  torn  our  attention  to  the 
essential  services  rendered  by  Hipparchus  to  astro- 
nomy, of  which  he  ia  the  real  firandtt.  He  ta  the 
first  who  ^Te  and  demenstntad  the  means  of  solv- 
ing all  tnangles,  rectHiwar  and  ^herical,  both. 
He  Gonitructed  a  table  of  cbordi,  of  iriiidi  he  made 
tlie  same  sort  of  use  as  we  make  of  our  nnet  He 
made  more  observations  than  his  [mdecessors,  and 
understood  them  better.  He  established  the  theory 
of  the  sun  in  such  a  nuumer  that  Ptolemy,  26S 
years  affearwaids,  found  nothing  to  (Aange  for  the 
better.  It  is  tme  that  he  was  mistaken  In  the 
amount  of  the  sun's  inequaKty ;  but  I  hare  shown 
that  this  arose  from  a  mistake  of  half  a  day  in  the 
time  of  the  solstice^  He  himself  adntiu  that  his 
result  may  be  wrong  by  a  quarter  of  a  day  ;  and 
we  may  ^waya,  without  scruple,  double  the  error 
supposed  by  any  author,  without  doubting  his  good 
faith,  but  only  attributing  self-delusion.  He  deter- 
mined the  first  inequality  of  the  moon,  and  Ptolemy 
changed  nothing  in  it ;  he  gave  the  motion  of  the 
moon,  of  her  apogee  and  of  lier  nodes,  and  Pto- 
lemy^ corrections  are  but  ilight  and  of  mere  than 
doubtful  goodness.  He  had  a  glimpse  {tfaenHreeii) 
of  the  seomd  inequality  ;  he  made  all  the  obsarva- 
tioBS  necessary  for  a  discovery  the  honour  of  which 
was  reserved  for  Ptolemy  ;  adiscoveiy  which  per- 
hapa  he  bad  not  time  to  finiah,  but  for  which  he 
had  prepared  every  thing.  He  showed  that  all  the 
hypotheses  of  his  predeasesors  were  insufficient  to 
exphun  the  double  inequality  of  the  planets ;  he 
predicted  that  nothing  would  do  except  the  combi- 
nation of  the  two  hypotheses  of  the  mEcentrie  and 
epicycle.  Observations  were  wanting  to  him,  be- 
cause these  demand  intervals  of  time  exceedii^  the 
dumtibn  of  the  longest  life :  he  prepared  them  for 
his  successors.  We  owe  to  hia  catalqgoa  tin  im- 
portant knowledge  of  the  retrograde  motion  of  the 
equinoctial  points.  We  could,  it  is  true,  obtain 
this  knowledge  from  much  better  obeervadona, 
made  during  uie  last  hundred  TMn :  but  audi  tAy 
servations  would  not  give  pnm  that  the  motion  is 
sensibly  uniform  for  a  lon^  utoceatioo  of  centuries ; 
and  the  obserrationa  of  Hipparchui,  hr  their  num- 
ber and  their  antiqni^,  in  spita  of  the  errors 
which  we  cannot  help  finding  in  them,  give  us  this 
important  con  firms  tion  of  one  of  the  fundamental 
points  of  Astronomy.  He  was  here  the  first  dia- 
eoverer.  He  invented  the  planisphere,  or  the  mode 
of  representing  the  starry  heavens  upon  a  plane, 
and  <tf  producing  the  solutions  of  proUcma  of 
spherical  aitnmomy,  ia  a  manner  often  aa  exact  as, 
and  more  commmUoos  than,  the  use  trf'  the  globe 
itself.  He  ia  also  the  fother  of  true  geografjiy,  by 
his  h^tpy  idea  of  marking  the  position  of  spots  on 

*  The  leader  must  not  thhik  that  Ddambre  says 
the  diameter  of  the  sub  is  a  ivgrte,  or  near  it.  By 
not  answering  for  the  fraction  of  a  degree,  he  means 
that  they  could  be  sure  of  no  more  than  the  nearest 
degree,  which  leaves  them  open  to  any  error  under 
half  a  degree,  which  b  about  the  diuneler  of  the 
sun  or  moon. 
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th«  mrtb,  as  wu  done  with  the  itui,  by  circlet 
drawn  inn  the  pole  perpendiculirly  to  the  equator, 
that  ia*  by  latitat  and  longitndaa.  Hie  method 
ot'  eclipaea  waa  hag  the  only  one  by  which  dt&reace 
of  mndiaaa  ccmld  be  determined  i  and  it  ia  by  the 
fnjection  itf  Ua  invention  that  to  thia  day  we  con- 
atmct  ottr  mapa  of  the  world  and  our  beat  geograr 
pfaksl  charts." 

We  ahall  now  proceed  to  give  a  short  syni^isis 
of  tbenlgeeta  tmtedin  the  Ah&ageat:  thereuar 
will  find  a  and  better  one  in  the  second  vo- 
IniiM  of  the  work  of  Dafauahra  jast  cited. 

The  fiial  book  opena  with  some  mnarks  on 
theory  and  piactioa,  on  the  division  irf  the  sciences, 
and  the  certainty  »t  mathematical  knawtedge: 
this  praanble  ooocludes  with  an  annoancement  of 
the  aotboi^  inlanlioa  to  avail  htmaeK  of  his  pro- 
decaasora,  to  tan  over  all  that  has  been  soffidently 
«xphkined,  and  to  dwell  apon  what  haa  not  been 
dona  eon^tely  and  weU.  It  then  deecribea  as 
the  inlentioa  of  the  work  to  treat  in  order: — the 
relatione  of  the  «erth  and  heaven ;  the  efiect  of 
poeitioD  npen  the  earth  ;  the  theory  of  the  sun  and 
noon,  withoat  which  that  of  tiio  atan  cannot  be 
nadettaken  t  dte  apheie  of  the  flzod  atara,  and 
thoee  of  the  five  stars  called  plaHaU.  Ar^nments 
are  then  produced  for  the  spherical  form  and  motion 
of  the  heavens,  for  the  sensibly  spherical  form  of 
the  earth,  for  the  earth  being  in  the  centre  of  the 
beavena,  for  its  being  but  a  point  in  comporiton 
with  the  distances  of  the  atars,  and  its  having  no 
moliea  of  traulation.  Some,  it  ia  said,  admitting 
theie  reaions,  neverthdeaa  Uuok  that  the  earth  may 
have  a  motion  of  rotation,  which  causes  the  (then) 
only  apparent  moti«i  of  the  heavena.  Admiring 
the  stBptieity  of  thia  solntioiit  Ptolemy  then  givea 
hia  leaaons  why  it  cannot  be.  With  theae,  as  weD 
as  hia  preceding  argnments,  our  readers  are  familiar. 
Two  circular  celestial  motions  are  then  admitted : 
one  which  all  the  stars  have  in  common,  another 
which  sevetal  of  them  have  of  their  own.  From 
•everal  expiesaionB  here  used,  varibui  writeia  have 
imagined  that  Plolea^  held  the  opinion  maintained 
by  many  ot  hia  followers,  namely,  that  the  celestial 
apbotes  are  solid.  Delambre  inclines  to  the  con- 
tmiy,  and  we  follow  him.  It  seems  to  us  that, 
though,  aa  was  natural,  Ptolemy  was  led  into  the 
phiaaeology  of  the  solid-orb  system,  it  is  only  in 
the  eonvenient  mode  which  ia  common  enough  in 
all  ^IcnH.  When  a  modem  aatRmomer  speaks 
of  the  variation  <rf  the  eccentricity  of  the  noon^ 
orbit  as  producing  a  certain  effect  upon,  say  her 
longitude,  any  one  might  suppose  that  this  orbit 
was  a  solid  transparent  tube,  within  which  the 
mooa  it  materially  restrained  to  move.  Had  it  not 
been  for  the  notion  of  his  successors,  no  one  would 
Iwve  attribnled  the  Mune  to  Pt^emy:  and  if  the 
lileni  nwaning  of  diraaea  have  weight,  Copemicns 
is  at  least  as  muui  open  to  a  like  coucluuon  as 
Ptolemy. 

Then  follows  the  geometrical  exposition  of  the 
mode  of  obtaining  a  table  of  chords,  and  the  table 
Itself  to  half  degrees  for  the  whole  of  the  semi- 
cirde,  with  di%rences  for  minutes,  after  the  man- 
ner ot  recent  modem  tables.  This  morsel  of 
geometry  is  one  of  the  most  beandful  in  the  Greek 
writen:  actne  propositions  from  it  are  added  to 
many  editioaa  of  Euclid.  Delambre,  who  thinka 
aa  meanly  aa  he  can  of  Ptolemy  on  all  owMions, 
nsniiina  H  with  a  doubt  as  to  whrtbot  H  is  Ida 
owB^  or  orilaetod  from  his  ^edeeesaara.   In  this, 


as  in  many  other  instances,  he  shows  no  attempt  la 
judge  ft  mathematical  atgument  1^  any  thing  except 
lie  remit:  had  it  been  otherwiae,  the  niuty  mi 
power  of  thia  chaptn  would  have  eaubliabed  a 
strong  presumptim  in  favonr  of  its  ori^naUty. 
Though  Hipparchos  constructed  chords,  it  u  to  bo 
remembered  we  know  nothing  of  bis  manner  as  a 
mathematician ;  nothing,  indeed,  except  some  re- 
sults. The  next  chapter  is  on  the  obliquiw  of 
the  od^tic  as  determined  by  observadon.  It  is 
foUowed  by  spherical  geometry  and  trigonometry 
enough  for  the  detwmination  of  the  connection 
between  the  sun's  right  ascension,  dedinaUtm,  and 
longitude,  and  for  the  formation  of  a  table  of  do. 
clinatioos  to  each  degree  of  longitude.  Dehunbro 
says  he  found  both  this  and  the  table  of  chorda 
Tonr  exact. 

The  second  book  ia  one  of  deduction  ftem  tba 
general  doetrioe  of  the  sphere,  on  the  e&et  of  po- 
sition on  the  earth,  the  longest  days,  the  determi- 
nation of  latitude,  the  points  at  which  the  sun  is 
vertical,  the  equinMtial  and  sobticial  shadows.  <^ 
the  gnomon,  and  other  things  which  change  with 
the  specUtor's  position.  Abo  on  the  arcs  of  tba 
ecliptic  and  equator  whidi  paas  the  hniion  aunal> 
taneously,  with  tables  for  difiisrent  eHmatet,  or 
parallels  of  latitude  having  longest  days  of  given 
durations,  Tbis  is  followed  by  the  conuderation 
of  oblique  ^lerical  problems,  for  the  purpose  of 
calcoJating  angles  made  by  the  ecUptic  with  the 
vertical,  ^  which  be  gives  tables. 

The  third  book  is  on  the  length  of  the  year,  and 
on  the  theory  of  the  solar  motion.  Ptolony  in- 
forms us  of  the  manner  in  which  Hipparcbas  mada 
the  discovery  of  the  precession  of  tb»  equinoxes 
by  obeervatim  of  the  levolation  from  one  aqninoz 
to  the  same  again  being  somewhat  shvler  than 
the  actual  revolution  in  the  heavois.  He  diimsins 
the  reasons  which  induced  his  predecessor  to  think 
there  was  a  small  inequality  in  the  length  of  the 
year,  decides  that  he  was  wrong,  and  produces  tha 
comparison  itf  hu  own  observations  with  those  ot 
Hinporefana,  to  show  that  the  latter  had  tha  traa 
and  constant  value  (one  three-himdvsdib  of  a  day 
less  than  365J  days).  As  this  is  more  than  uz 
minute*  too  great,  and  as  the  error,  in  the  whuja 
interval  between  the  two,  amounted  to  more  than 
a  day  and  a  quarter,  Delambre  is  snipriaed,  and 
with  reason,  that  Ptdemy  should  not  have  delected 
iL  He  hints  that  Ptueny^  obsarvationa  vmj 
have  been  oalculated  from  their  required  resilt ;  on 
which  we  shall  presentiy  apeak.  It  must  be  le* 
membered  tliat  Uelombre  watches  every  process  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  eye  of  a  lynx,  to  dum  it  for 
Hipparchus,  if  he  can ;  and  when  it  is  certain  that 
the  latter  did  not  attain  it,  then  he  might  hava 
attained  it,  or  would  if  he  had  lived,  or  at  Uw  leHt 
it  b  to  be  matter  of  astonishment  that  he  did  not. 

Ptolemy  then  begins  to  exphun  his  mode  of  ap- 
plying the  celebrated  theory  of  ejoentria,  or  revo- 
lutions in  a  circle  which  has  the  spectator  ont  of  ita 
centre ;  of  epwjK&s,  or  drdes,  the  centres  of  which 
revolve  on  other  circles,  Ac  As  we  cannot  hen 
give  mathematical  ezpbnations,  we  shall  n&t  tba 
reader  to  the  general  notion  which  he  probably  haa 
on  tfab  sabject,  to  Narrien*s  Hittory  of  Attromomf^ 
or  to  Delambra  bimaell  As  to  the  solar  theory,  it 
may  be  anfficient  to  say  that  Ptolemy  explains  tha 
one  inequality  then  known,  as  Hipparchus  did 
before  him,  \iy  the  loppositiai  that  die  drclo  af 
tha  son  ia  an  axcaBtntf  and  that  ha  dost  iio< 
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appear  to  hm  added  to  lils  pndeeeuor  at  all,  in 
diKOTeiy  at  Icut 

On  tfai*  theoTj  of  epicydea,  we  maj  taj  a  word 
once  for  all  The  common  notion  b  that  it  waa  a 
cambnna  and  lueleM  appaiatna,  tknwa  away  hj 
the  modenia,  and  originating  in  Ptoleiiiaic,  or 
rather  Platonic,  notion,  that  all  wleitial  motions 
maf  either  be  circular  and  nniiorm  notiona,  or 
componnded  of  them.  But  on  the  contrary,  it  wu 
an  el^nt  and  mott  efficient  mathematical  initra- 
mMt,  which  enabled  Himrdtns  and  Ptolemy  to 
rf  pre  lent  and  pradiet  mm  better  than  their  pre- 
decenora  bad  dmie ;  and  it  waa  probably  at  Iwt 
MM  good  a  diOMy  as  their  inatmmeuU  and  capabi* 
litiea  of  obHTnUtoa  required  or  deaerred.  And 
nany  reader*  will  be  anrfnied  to  hear  that  the 
modem  aatronomer  to  this  day  molves  the  tune 
notions  into  epieydic  ooea.  When  the  latter  ez- 
preeai  a  reaut  }n  aeriea  of  ainea  and  eosioea 
(eapedally  wtaeo  tbs  an^  ia  a  mean  motion  or  a 
multiple  of  it)  he  naea  epicyclet ;  and  for  one 
which  Ptolemy  acribbled  on  the  beaveni,  to  uie 
Milton^  phiaae,  he  ecrifable*  twenty.  The  diSei^ 
cnoe  ia,  that  the  ancient  believed  in  the  neceuity 
of  theae  inrtmmenta,  the  modem  only  in  their 
cooTenience  ;  the  former  need  thoie  which  do  not 
aaSiciently  repretent  actual  phenomena,  the  latter 
hnowB  how  to  chooH  better ;  the  former  taking  the 
inatnunenti  to  be  the  actual  contriTancet  of  nature, 
waa  obliged  to  make  one  aet  exphun  eveiy  thing, 
the  latter  will  adapt  one  aet  to  latitude,  another  to 
longitnde,  another  to  diitance,  IMfletence  enough, 
no  doubt ;  but  not  the  sort  of  difference  which  the 
common  no  don  luppoaet. 

The  fourth  and  fifth  booki  are  on  the  theory  of 
the  moon,  and  the  tizth  i*  on  edipaea.  As  to  the 
moon,  Pttdemy  ezplaina  the  firat  inequality  of  the 
mooD^  notion,  which  anawflntothatafdMimi,and 
by  Tirtoe  of  which  (to  nae  a  mode  of  ezpreision  very 
common  in  utronoiny,  by  which  a  word  properly  re- 
presentative of  a  phenomenon  ii  pnt  for  it*  cnuie)  the 
motion*  of  the  sun  and  moon  are  below  the  average 
at  their  greatest  diitancea  from  the  earth,  and 
above  it  at  their  least.  This  inequality  was  well 
known,  and  aho  the  motion  of  the  Innar  apogee,  as 
it  is  called ;  that  ia,  the  gradual  dange  of  the 
poeiUon  of  die  point  in  the  heavens  at  which  the 
moon  appears  when  her  distance  is  greatest  Pto- 
lemy, probably  more  assisted  by  records  of  the  ob- 
•ervxtions  of  Hipparchns  than  by  his  own,  detected 
that  the  sin^e  inequality  above  mentioned  waa  not 
Buffldent,bntUut^lnnBrmotiDns,astlMn  knows, 
eonid  not  be  ezrdained  without  snppointion  of  an* 
other  inequality,  which  has  unce  been  named  the 
eoee^HNL  Its  effect,  at  the  new  and  full  moon,  is 
to  make  the  effect  of  the  preceding  ineijuality  ap- 
pear dtffemnt  at  different  times ;  and  it  depends 
not  only  on  the  position  of  the  sun  and  moan,  but 
on  that  of  the  moon's  apogeck  The  disenta^le> 
mcDt  of  this  inequality,  the  magnitude  of  which 
depends  upon  three  angles,  and  the  adaptation  of 
an  epicyclic  hypothesis  to  its  explanation)  Is  the 
greatest  triumph  of  ancient  astronomy. 

The  seTenth  and  eighth  books  are  devoted  to 
the  Stan.  The  cetebmted  catalogue  (of  which  we 
havo  before  spoken)  gires  the  longitudes  and  lati* 
tndea  of  1022  ston,  deaeribed  by  their  pentions 
in  the  conBtellationi.  It  seems  not  unlikely  that 
in  the  main  this  catalogue  is  really  that  of  Hip- 
parcfaus,  altered  to  Ptolemy^  own  time  by  astum- 
•iog  Ike  Take  of  the  preeeiMHi  of  the  equinoxes 
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given  by  Hipparchus  as  the  least  which  cnuM  bfi; 
some  changes  having  also  been  made  by  Pt«Memy% 
own  observations.  This  catalogue  is  pretty  weil 
shown  by  Delambre  (who  is  mostly  stweessfnl 
iriien  ho  attacks  Ptolemy  as  an  e&*«rMr)  to  repre- 
sent the  heaven  of  Hipparehus,  altered  by  a  wrong 
imceaaion,  better  than  the  heaven  of  the  time  at 
which  the  catalogue  was  made.  And  itisobaerved 
that  though  Ptolemy  observed  at  Alexandria, 
where  certain  atars  are  visible  which  are  not  visible 
at  Rbodea  (when  Hipparchns  obaemi),  none  of 
those  Stan  in  tn  ptoloBv^  catalqgna.  Bat  it  may 
also  be  notieed,  on  the  other  kaad,  that  one  orjgiMl 
mistake  (in  the  equinox)  would  have  the  effect  of 
making  all  the  longitades  wrong  by  the  obm 
quantity ;  and  this  one  mistake  mignt  have  oc- 
curred, whether  from  observation  or  okolatiaD,  or 
both,  in  audi  a  mannw  u  to  give  tiM  snspicistts 
aMMamncea. 

The  nmainder  of  the  thirteen  books  an  devoleA 
to  the  planets,  on  which  Hipparchns  eouM  do  little, 
except  observe,  for  want  of  long  series  of  observa- 
tions. Whatever  we  may  gadier  from  scattered 
hintfc,  as  to  something  having  been  done  by  Hip- 
parchns himself,  by  Apolloniua,  or  by  any  others, 
towards  ao  ex^anation  of  the  great  fentma  sf 
planetary  motion,  then  can  be  no  doubt  diat  the 
theory  presented  by  Ptolemy  is  his  own. 

These  are  the  main  points  of  the  Almagest,  so 
br  as  they  are  of  general  intnesL  Ptolmy  ap- 
pean  in  it  a  Iplendid  mathematidBn,  and  an  (at 
least)  iodiAraot  observer.  It  seems  to  us  moot 
likely  that  be  knew  bis  own  deficiency,  and  that, 
as  has  of^  hi^ipened  in  similar  cases,  then  was 
on  his  mind  a  consciousness  of  the  superiority  of 
Hipparchns  which  biassed  him  to  interpret  all  his 
own  lesulta  of  ohsorvatioa  into  agreement  with  the 
pmdeenaor  from  whom  he  feand,  perfuipa  a  neat 
deal  more  than  he  knew  of;  to  differ.  But  nothing 
can  prevent  his  being  placed  as  a  fourth  geometer 
with  Euclid,  Apollonins,  and  Archimedea.  De- 
lambre has  viKd  him,  perhaps,  harshly ;  being, 
certainly  in  one  sense,  perhaps  in  two,  an  tat/j^- 
firemt  judge  of  the  higher  kinds  of  nathenatical 
merit 

As  a  liteniy  work,  the  Almi^est  Is  entitled  to 
a  praise  whidi  is  nrely  given ;  and  its  author  baa 
shown  abundant  proofs  ^  hit  conicientions  bimess 
and  nice  sense  of  honour.  It  ia  pretty  dear  that 
the  writings  of  Hipparchns  had  never  been  public 
property :  the  aatnmonical  works  which  intervene 
between  Hippuehns  and  Pbdemy  an  ao  poor  aa  to 
make  it  evMont  that  the  s^t  of  the  formw  had 
not  infitsed  itself  into  such  a  number  et  men  ea 
would  justify  us  in  saying  astronomy  had  a  scien- 
tific school  of  followers.  Under  theae  dnmm- 
atances,  it  was  open  to  Purfemy,  had  it  pleased 
him,  most  materially  to  undenBte,if  notentirdy  to 
snppfen,  the  laboun  of  Hippardios ;  and  witbent 
the  tear  of  detection.  Instead  irf  Uita,  it  is  from 
the  former  alone  that  we  now  chiefly  know  the 
hitter,  who  is  constantly  cited  as  the  authority, 
oud  spoken  of  as  the  master.  Such  a  spirit,  shown 
by  Ptolemy,  entitles  us  (o  infer  that  had  he  really 
Used  the  catolc^e  of  Hipparchns  in  the  manner 
hinted  at  by  Dehunbre,  he  would  have  avowed 
what  he  had  done  ;  still,  under  the  drcumstaneee 
of  agreement  noted  abore,  we  are  not  at  liberty  to 
reject  the  suspicion.  We  imagine,  then,  mat 
Pttdemy  waa  strongly  biassed  towards  those  me- 
thods both  of  observation  and  interpretatioi^  whkb 
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would  pbm  him  in  agmmeot,  or  what  Ii«  took  for 
■jfTftement,  with  the  utthority  whom  in  hit  own 
niiiid  he  could  not  ditbeUoTe.  (Ilolma  ud  De- 
huubie,  opp.  aiL ;  Weidler,  HitL  AUrom. ;  La- 
)andA,BSiiiogr.AMTom.;  Hofihian,£MWi  BMiogr.  ; 
thfi  edttiont  nuied,  except  when  oth«rwiM  staled  ; 
Fabfic.  BiU.  Onm^  Ac)  [A.  De  M.] 

THS  aWORArHICAL  BTRTUC  OF  PTOUMV. 

The  r«*Tpa^ur4  T^^IWt  of  Ptolemy,  in  eight 
boolo,  may  be  regarded  aa  an  exbilntion  o(  the 
final  state  of  geogr^ihical  knowledge  aneng  Uie 
ancients,  in  so  £sr  as  geography  ii  the  science  of 
ileLermining  the  poritions  of  places  on  the  earth^a 
•ar&ce;  fiw  of  tlw  other  bianch  of  the  setence,  the 
•lesoiption  ai  the  otijaeta  of  iatereit  connected  with 
dissent  coon  tries  and  places,  in  which  the  woik 
of  Strnbo  is  so  rich,  that  of  Ptolemy  contains  com- 
pamtively  nothing.  With  the  exception  of  the 
introdactory  matter  id  the  fint  book,  and  the  latter 
part  of  the  w«^  it  is  a  mere  catalogue  of  the 
aaiiMa  of  ptaoes,  with  tfauc  lonptudes  and  lati- 
tadea^  and  wiUi  a  lew  incidental  teferences  to  ob- 
jecta  of  intaniL  It  is  dear  that  Ptolemy  made  a 
diligent  osa  af  all  the  information  that  he  had 
aeceaa  to;  and  the  materials  thus  collected  he 
arranged  according  to  the  principles  of  mathemati- 
cal geography.  His  work  was  the  kst  attempt 
mndfl  by  the  ancienta  to  form  a  complete  gec^rar 
pbioa  system  i  it  waa  aoomted  aa  the  text-book 
af  the  acienoe ;  and  it  maintained  that  posititm 
daring  the  middle  agea.  and  on^  the  nfteenth 
centnry,  when  the  rapid  progtesa  nS  nnritima  dis- 
covery caused  it  to  be  superseded. 

Tho  treatise  of  Ptolemy  was  based  on  an  earlier 
woric  by  Marinas  of  Tyre,  of  which  we  derive 
•hnoat  ou  whole  knowledge  from  Ptolemy  him- 
aeir  (i.  6,  &e.}.  He  telle  ns  that  Ifarinos  was  a 
diligent  inquirer,  aod  well  acquainted  with  oU  the 
hieU  of  the  science,  which  had  been  collected  be- 
fore his  time ;  but  that  his  system  lequired  co^ 
tection,  both  as  to  the  method  of  delineating  the 
sphere  on  a  plane  svr&ce,  and  aa  to  the  compur 
tation  of  distancaa;  ha  also  infimns  ns  that  the 
data  followed  Marions  had  been,  in  many  cases, 
superseded  by  the  more  accniate  accounu  of  recent 
travellers.  It  is,  in  bet,  as  the  corrector  of  those 
pointa  in  tho  work  of  Marinas  which  wen  erro- 
Bwnta  or  defective,  that  Ptolemy  introduces  him- 
odf  to  his  read  en;  and  his  discssuon  of  the 
necessary  corrections  occwies  fifteen  chapters  of  his 
fitat  book  (cc  6—20).  The  most  important  of  the 
•mn  which  he  ascribes  to  Marions,  is  that  be 
wifligm^  to  the  known  part  of  Uie  worid  too  small  a 
length  bm  east  to  west,  and  too  small  a  breadth 
from  north  to  loath.  He  himadf  has  fiOhoi  into 
die  oppoute  enw. 

B»Dn  giving  an  acoonnt  of  the  system  of  Pto- 
lemy, it  is  necessary  to  notice  the  theory  of  Breh- 
mer,  in  his  EitldeekmyetiiiAAUerihim,  that  the 
work  of  Marinas  of  Tyre  was  based  upon  ancient 
charts  and  odiec  records  of  the  geographical  re- 
■eaiches  of  tho  Phoenicians.  This  theory  finds 
now  birt  few  de&ndeia.  It  resu  ahnost  entirely 
on  the  presumption  that  the  widely  extended  com- 
merce of  the  Phoenioians  would  give  birth  to 
Tariena  gcogtaphical  documents,  to  which  Marinus, 
living  at  Tyre,  would  have  access.  But  against 
this  may  be  Mt  the  still  stronger  presumption,  that 
■  scientific  Greek  writer,  whether  at  Tyre  or  dae- 
VOL.  in. 


where,  would  avail  himself  of  the  rich  materials 
collected  by  Greek  investigators,  especially  from 
the  time  of  Alexander ;  and  tins  presumption  is 
converted  into  a  certwnty  by  the  information  which 
Ptolemy  gives  us  respecting  the  Greek  itineraries 
and  peripluses  which  Mariuus  had  used  as  antho> 
ritiea.  The  whole  question  is  thoronghly  discussed 
by  Heeren,  in  hit  Commeniaho  de  FtmtAuM  Geth 
ffTxtpkiconm  Plotemaait  Talmtanimqiie  ni  a*»t»- 
anuHy  Gottino.  IBSi*  which  is  appended  to  tba 
En^ish  transition  of  his  Ideat  {_Amiie  Ifatkmt^ 
voL  iii.  Append.  C).  He  shows  that  Brehnwr  haa 
greatly  overrated  the  geographical  knowledge  of 
the  Phoenicians,  and  that  his  hypothesis  is  alto> 
getber  groundless. 

In  examining  the  geographical  syit^  of  Pto- 
lony,  it  ia  convenient  to  speak  separately  of  ita 
maUinaatical  and  historical  portions ;  that  is,  of  bia 
notions  respecting  Uia  figure  of  the  earth,  and  the 
mode  of  determining  poutions  on  its  sorfiioe,  and 
his  knowledge,  derived  from  positive  infonnation,  of 
the  form  and  extent  of  the  different  countries,  aiid 
the  actual  positions  and  distances  ^  the  variooa 
phioea  in  the  then  known  world. 

1.  Tie  MatkenuitiocU  Gtograpkg  PkH^jf.i— 
Firstly,  as  to  the  figure  of  the  earth.  Ptolemy 
assumes,  what  in  his  mathematical  works  he  under- 
takes to  prove,  that  the  euth  is  neither  a  plana 
surface,  nor  fan-shaped,  not  quadrangular,  nor 
pyramidal,  but  spbencal.  It  does  not  belong  to 
the  piment  subject  to  follow  him  through  the  do* 
tail  of  his  proofs. 

The  mode  of  laying  down  poutions  on  the  vat- 
bee  of  this  sphere,  by  imagining  great  circles  pass- 
ing throogh  the  poles,  and  called  meridians,  because 
it  10  mid-day  at  the  same  time  to  all  places  thnagh 
which  each  of  them  passes ;  and  other  circles,  0110 
of  which  was  the  great  circle  equidistant  from  th^ 
poles  (the  equinoctial  line  or  the  equator),  and 
the  other  small  drcles  parallel  to  that  one  ;  and 
the  method  of  fixii^  the  poMtions  of  these  several 
circles,  by  dividing  each  great  ciivle  of  the  sphere 
into  360  equal  parts  (now  called  litgnett  but  by 
the  Greeks  "parts  of  a  great  drcle"),  and  im^ning' 
a  meridian  to  be  drawn  through  each  division  of 
the  equator,  and  s  parallel  through  each  division  of 
any  meridian  ; — all  this  had  been  settled  from  the 
time  of  Eratosthenes.  What  we  owe  to  Ptolemy 
or  to  Marinus  (for  it  cannot  be  said  with  certainly 
to  which)  is  the  introduction  of  the  taaatoHj^udo 
(^xoi)  and  latitude  (wAdros),  tho  former  to  da- 
scribe  the  poution  of  any  place  with  reference  to 
the  UHglk  of  the  known  world,  that  ia,  its  distance, 
in  de^rreea,  from  a  fixed  meridian,  measured  along 
ita  own  parallel ;  and  the  latter  to  descrilie  the 
position  of  a  place  with  reference  to  die  Imadih  of 
the  known  w«1d.  that  ia,  ito  distance,  in  dqpMs, 
from  the  eqnator,  sieasnred  along  iu  own  meri- 
dian. Having  introduced  these  terms,  Marinus 
and  Ptolemy  designated  the  positions  of  tlie  places 
tliey  mentioned,  by  atating  the  numbera  which 
repreaent  the  longitudes  and  latitudes  of  each.  The 
suUliviaioD  of  the  degree  adopted  by  Ptolemy  is 
into  twelfths. 

Connected  with  these  fixed  lines,  ia  the  subject 
of  dmatn,  by  which  the  ancienta  understood  belta 
of  the  earth's  snrbce,  divided  by  lines  parallel  to 
the  equator,  those  linea  Imng  determined  according 
to  the  di0arant  lengths  of  the  day  (the  liaigest  day 
was  the  standard)  at  diRerent  pbtces,  or,  which  it 
the  same  thing,  by  the  diflbient  lei^hs,  at  differeitl 
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pliee%  of  the  ihidow  cut  b j  a  gnomon  of  the  tame 
■Ititndo  at  nooa  of  the  same  day.  Tfait  «yit«n  of 
elimatn  wai,  in  fact,  an  imperfect  development  of 
the  more  complete  lystem  oT  parallda  of  latitndb 
It  ««,  faomver,  ntimed  for  eonrenience  of  refer- 
eoca.  For  a  ftuther  ex[Jattati«D  of  it,  and  for  an 
account  of  the  dimatet  of  Ptolemy,  aee  the  Die- 
thnary     Aniiqiatia,  art.  ClinuL,  2nd  ed. 

Next,  v  bt  the  aisa  of  the  earth.  Varioni  at- 
tempt! had  been  made,  long  befbie  the  time  of  Pto- 
lemy, to  caknlata  the  dieamference  of  a  great  circle 
of  the  eirtb  bj  meattuing  the  length  of  an  are  of  a 
moridian,  '*^*"'"'«g  a  known  number  of  degrees. 
Tlnia  Emtoathenea,  who  waa  the  first  to  attempt 
any  complete  compntation  of  tb»  aort  from  hia  own 
'  obaerrationa,  aunming  Syene  and  Alexandria  to 
lie  under  the  same  meridian*,  and  to  be  5000 
Btadia  apart,  and  the  arc  between  them  to  be  I- 
Mth  of  tha  ciKamfMsneo  of  a  gmt  circle,  ob- 
tained 2£0,00#  atadia  for  the  whcrie  eirenrnference, 
and  itadia  for  the  length  of  a  degree  ;  but, 
in  order  to  malie  this  a  cnnrenient  whole  number, 
he  called  it  700  stadia,  and  u>  got  252,000  stadia 
for  the  circnraferenoe  of  a  great  circle  of  the  earth 
(Qeomed.  Q«.  7<i«or.  i.  8 ;  Ukert,  Oeogr.  d.  GriaA. 
u.  BSmaty  toL  i.  pt  %  pp.  42 — 15).  The  moat 
b&pMlant  of  the  odier  compataUoni  of  this  sort 
were  those  of  Poseidonius,  (for  he  made  two,)  which 
were  founded  ea  different  estimates  of  the  distance 
between  Rhodes  and  Altzandria :  the  one  gave, 
like  the  «ompatati(ni  of  Eratosthenes,  252,000 
■tadia  for  the  ciceomference  of  a  great  circle,  and 
700  Itadia  for  the  len^h  of  a  degree  ;  and  the 
fldwr  gave  180,000  stadia  for  the  cipcnmference  of 
a  great  circle,  and  500  stadia  for  the  length  of  a 
degree  (Cleomed.i.  10 ;  Strab.iL  pp.  86,93, 95,125 ; 
Ukert,  I.  e.  p.  48).  The  truth  lies  just  between 
tiie  two  i  for,  taking  the  Roman  mile  of  8  stadia  as 
l-7£th  of  a  itgiw,  we  have  (75  x  8  -)  600  stadia 
fur  the  length  of  a  dmree.l* 
.  Ptolemy  followed  vie  second  computation  of  Po- 
■adonius,  namely,  that  which  made  the  earth 
180,000  stadia  in  circumference,  and  the  degree 
500  stadia  io  length ;  but  it  should  be  ohserred 
tiut  he,  as  well  as  all  the  aneient  geographers, 
■peaks  of  his  compntation  as  oonfesaedty  only  an 
iqiproximation  to  the  truth.  He  describes,  in  bk. 
i  c  S,  the  metiiod  of  finding,  from  the  direct  dis- 
tance in  stadia  of  two  places,  eren  though  they  be 
not  nnder  the  same  meridian,  the  circumference  of 
the  whole  earth,  and  convetaely.  There  having 
been  found,  bymeans  of  an  astronomical  instrument, 
two  fixed  Stan  distant  ono  dcgree  from  each  other, 
the  phices  on  the  earth  were  sought  to  which  those 
stars  were  in  the  cenith,^d  the  distance  between 
those  places  being  ascertained,  this  distance  was,  of 
•ourse  (excloding  errors^,  the  length  of  a  degree 
«f  the  great  circle  passmg  through  those  placet, 
whether  that  circle  were  a  meridian  or  not. 

The  next  point  to  be  determined  waa  the  mode 
4if  representii^  the  surface  of  tbe  earth  with  its 

*  As  we  are  not  dealinr  hen  wiUi  the  jibcb  of 
geography,  bat  only  wiUi  tne  oinnions  of  die  ancient 
geographers,  we  do  not  «tay  tu  correct  fbe  errors 
ia  the  data  of  these  o(»npnlations. 

■f-  It  will  be  obeerred  that  we  recognise  no  other 
atadinm  than  the  Olympic,  of  600  Oieek  feet,  or 
l>8th^f  a  Roman  mile.    The  reasons  for  this  arc 
stated  iu  the  ZNeMoaiuy  tff  AMtijmtua,  art. 
dtms. 


meridians  of  longitude  and  pamllels  of  Istitsde,  on 
a  sphere,  and  on  a  plane  snrlace.  This  subject  is  dis- 
cussed by  Ptolemy  in  the  last  seven  chapters  of  his 
first  book  (18 — 24),  in  which  be  points  out  the  im- 
perfections of  the  system  of  delineation  adopted  hj 
Maiinus,  and  exponndt  his  own.  Of  the  two  kinds 
of  delineation,  he  observes,  ^t  on  a  sphere  is  tbe 
easier  to  make,  as  it  involves  no  method  of  projec- 
tion, but  is  a  direct  represeiaation  j  bnt,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  inconvenient  to  use,  ns  only  a 
small  portion  of  the  torfoce  can  be  seen  at  once : 
while  the  oonverse  is  true  of  a  mi^  on  a  piano  snr- 
fece.  The  eariiest  geogmpben  had  no  guide  for 
their  maps  bnt  reported  distances  atvl  general 
notions  of  the  figures  of  the  masses  of  Innd  and 
water.  Eratosthenes  waa  the  first  who  cslled  in  the 
aid  of  astronomy,  bnt  he  did  not  attempt  any  com- 
plete projection  of  the  sphere  (tee  EnATOST«BNB, 
and  Ukert,  vaLL  pt.  2,  pp.  102,  193,  and  plate  ii., 
in  which  Ukert  attempts  a  restention  of  the  map 
of  Eratostheaet).  Hipparchus,  in  his  work  a^inst 
Eratosthenes,  insisted  much  men  fully  on  the  ne- 
cettary  connection  between  geography  and  aatro- 
nomy,  and  was  the  firit  who  attempted  ta  lay 
down  the  exact  positions  of  plsces  according  to 
their  latitndes  and  longitodes.  In  the  science  of 
projection,  howoTer,  he  went  no  farther  than  the 
method  of  representing  the  meridians  and  parallels 
by  parallel  straight  lines,  the  one  set  intersecting 
the  other  at  right  angles. '  Other  ^sterns  of  pro- 
jection were  attempted,  so  tint  at  Hm  timo  of  Ma- 
rinas there  were  several  mothoda  in  use,  idl  of 
which  he  rejected,  and  devised  a  new  system, 
which  is  described  in  the  following  manner  by 
Ptolemy  (L  20,  24,  25).  On  account  of  the  im- 
portance of  the  countries  lonndthe  Mediterranean, 
he  kept  as  his  datum  line  the  old  standard  line  of 
Eratootheneo  and  his  soccessars,  namely  the  pa* 
tallel  through  Rhodes,  or  the  86th  degree  of  lati- 
tude. He  then  calculated,  from  the  length  of  a 
degree  on  the  eqtmtor,  the  length  of  a  d^ne  on  this 
parallel ;  taking  the  former  at  500  stadia,  he  reckoned 
the  latter  at  400.  Having  divided  this  parallel  into 
degrees,  he  drew  perpendicnian  tlmn^  tbe  points 
of  divisioa  for  tiie  merldiana  ;  and  hU  parallels  of 
latitude  ware  straight  Unea  pannllal  to  that  throagfa 
Rhodes.  The  result,  of  course,  was,  as  Pt^iny 
observes,  that  the  parts  of  the  earth  north  of  the 
parallel  of  Rhedea  were  repreamted  much  too  long, 
and  those  south  of  that  line  mach  too  short ;  and 
farther  that,  when  Marinus  caroe  to  lay  down  the 
positions  of  phweo  according  to  Utttt  reported  dis- 
tances, those  north  of  the  line  were  too  near,  and 
those  south  of  it  too  far  apsrt,  as  compared  with 
the  Bur&ce  of  his  map.  Moreover,  Ptolemy  ob- 
serves, the  projection  is  an  incorrect  representation, 
inasmuch  as  tiie  parallels  of  latitude  ought  to  ba 
circular  arcs,  and  not  stnught  lines. 

Ptolemy  then  proceeds  to  describe  hia  own  me- 
thod, which  does  not  admit  of  nn  abridged  state* 
menu  and  cannot  be  understood  without  a  figure. 
The  reader  is  therefore  referred  for  it  to  Ptolemy^ 
own  work  (i.  24),  and  to  the  aoconnis  given  by 
Ukert  (/.6  pp.  1 95,  Ac),  Mannert  (vol  i.  pp.  137* 
tec),  and  other  geographers.  AH  that  can  be  said 
of  it  here  is  that  Ptolemy  represents  the  parallels 
of  latitude  4s  arcs  of  concentric  circles  (their  centre 
representing  tbe  North  Pole),  the  chief  of  which 
arc  those  passing  through  Thule,  Rhodes,  and 
Meroe,  the  Equator,  and  the  one  through  Piasum. 
The  meridians  of  longitude  are  represented  by 
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iti^M  Bdw  wloeh  cMtYacge,  natik  of  the  equator, 
towaida  Uia  common  centn  of  the  aict  which  repre- 
MDt*  the  panlMi  of  latjtade ;  ud,  wath  of  it,  to- 
warcU  «  eorre^wnding  pmot,  RpreMntiDg  the  South 
Pole.  Having  laid  dom  thne  linea,  he  proceeds 
to  ihoir  bow  to  giro  to  them  a  cnrred  form,  so  as 
to  make  them  a  traer  npreaentatkm  of  the  men. 
dlant  on  the  globe  itielC.  The  portion  9(  the  •u^ 
fa«e  of  the  earth  Uiut  delineated  length,  a  whole 
hemiapheie,  and,  in  'breadth,  the  part  which  lies 
between  63°  of  north  ktitade  and  16^°  ■o"^ 
Utitade. 

2.  TJk  Siitoriettl  or  Ponlim  ftaogrcniks  <f  Pto- 
leKo/. — The  litniu  jtut  mentioned,  as  those  widiin 
which  Ptolemy^  projection  of  .the  sphere  was  con- 
tained,  were  ^ao  thoae  which,  he  assigned  to  the 
known  world.  His  own  aeeonnt  of  its  extent  and 
dmsioaa  is  ginn  id  the  fifth  chuter  of  his  aerenth 
book.  The  boandariea  whidi  iw  there  mentions 
nre,  »  the  east,  the  unknown  land  adjacent  to 
the  eastern  nations  of  Ana,  namelj,  the  Sinae  and 
the  people  of  Seiica ;  on  the  nath,  the  unknown 
land  woidt  endoaea  the  Indian  Sea,  and  that  adja- 
cent to  the  district  of  Aethiopia  called  Agisymfaa, 
on  the  aoath  of  libja ;  on  tin  west,  Uie  unknown 
land  which  aunoida  tha  Aediiope  gnlf  of  Libja, 
and  the  Weatem  Ocean  ;  and  on  ue  north,  the 
contionatiim  of  the  oeeao,  which  aorrounds  the 
British  islands  and  the  northern  parts  of  Europe, 
and  the  unknown  land  adjacent  to  the  northern 
rqiont  of  Asia,  namely  Samatia,  Scythia,  and 

He  also  defines  the  bonndaries  by  meridiana  and 
parallels,  as  fbUowa.  The  aooAam  limit  ia  the  pa- 
rallel of  IS^**  St  hU.,  which  posses  thronghapoint 
as  br  south  of  the  equator,  aa  hf  eroif  ia  north  of  it, 
and  whidi  he  elaewhue  describee  as  the  panllel 
throng  Praanm,  a  promontory  of  Aethiopia :  and 
the  tsoriiem  limit  is  the  panllet  of  63°  N.  lab, 
which  passes  through  the  island  of  Thule :  so  that 
the  whole  extent  £rom  north  to  south  is  IS^,  or 
in  round  numbers,  80*^ ;  that  is,  as  nearly  aa  pos- 
sible,40,000  stadia.  TheMsHsnilimit  is  the  meridian 
which  naaea  thnogh  the  nwlropolia  of  the  Sinaet 
wlueh  la  IIBJ^  eaat  of  Alaxandiu,  or  just  about 
dght  hoars ;  and  the  iwiteii  liout  is  the  ni«idian 
drawn  throngh  the  InsnhieFortui)atae(the  Canaries) 
which  ia  60^^,  or  four  hoars,  west  of  Alexandria, 
and  therefore  180°,  or  twelve  hours,  west  of  the 
easternmost  meridian.  The  various  lengths  of  the 
earth,  in  itinenry  naeaanre,  h«  reckons  at  90,000 
atadia  along  th»  a^MUor  (£00  stadia  to  a  degree), 
40,000  atndia  tJmag  the  nordiemnoat  parallel 
(222|  atidia  to  a  degree),  and  72,000  atadia  along 
the  panlU  throuh  Rhodes  (400  stadia  to  a  de- 
igree),  along  whico  parallel  moat  of  the  meesure- 
BMuu  had  been  reckoned. 

Id  comparing  tbeae  computations  with  the  actual 
ditlaaam,  it  ia  not  Mcwsary  to  detamine  the  true 
poution  of  sach  donlrtfiil  localities  aa  Thule  and  the 
metropolis  of  the  Knae ;  for  there  are  many  other 
indications  in  PtolemVa  work,  from  which  we  can 
aacenaiii  neariy  enough  what  limits  be  intends.  Wfts 
cannot  be  ia  wrong  in  placing  his  northern  hound- 
aty  at  about  the  }wnd]el  of  the  Zetland  Jslea,  and  his 
MB  tern  boandary  at  about  the  eastern  coast  of  Co- 
chin China,  in  &ct  just  at  the  meridian  of  UO^K. 
loii^  (from  Qreen  widi),or  periiaps  at  the  opposite  ude 
of  the  Chinese  Sea.  namely,  at  the  Philippine  Islands 
at  the  meridian  of  120°.  It  will  then  be  seen  that 
he  ia  not  &r  wrrag  in  his  dimensions  from  n«th  to 
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south ;  a  circumstance  natond  enongh,  rinca  the 
methods  of  taking  latitudes  with  tolenble  preciaioB 
hod  long  been  known,  and  be  waa  rery  careful  to 
avail  himself  of  every  recorded  obaervation  which 
be  could  diacover.  But  his  loi^tudea  are  very 
wide  <rf  the  tmth,bis  leogdi  of  the  known  worid, 
from  east  to  west,  bem^  mnch  too  giaab  Th« 
wntemmost  of  the  Canarwa  ia  in  alittle  more -than 
18"  W.  long.,  ao  that  Ptolemy'a  easternmost  meri- 
dian (which,  as  just  slated,  is  in  110°  or  120°  £. 
long.)  ought  to  have  been  that  of  128  or  138°, 
or  in  round  number*  130°  or  140°,  instead  of  180°; 
a  difference  of  50°  or  40°,  that  w,  from  I-7th  to 
l-9th  of  the  earth's  circumftienco. 

It  ia  well  worthy,  however,  of  remark  in  paanng^ 
that  the  modem  world  owea  much  to  this  error ; 
for  it  tended  to  encourage  that  belief  in  the  prac- 
ticability of  a  weatem  passage  to  the  Indies,  which 
occasioned  the  diseoray  o£  America  by  Colnmbos. 

Then  has  been  much  specalation  and  discussion 
aa  to  tiie  cause  of  Ptolemy'a  great  error  in  this 
matter ;  but,  after  making  doe  allowance  for  the 
uncertainties  attending  Uie  computations  of  dis- 
tance on  which  be  proceeded,  it  seems  to  ua  that 
the  chief  cause  of  the  error  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  already  staled,  that  he  took  the  length  of  a 
degree  exactiy  one  uxth  too  email,  namely,  £00 
sladia  instead  of  600.  As  we  have  already  stated, 
on  his  own  authority,  he  waa  extremely  careful  to 
make  uae  of  every  trustworthy  observatim  of  lati- 
tnde  and  longitude  which  he  could  find  ;  but  be  him- 
self complaiua  of  the  paucity  of  such  obswvations  j 
and  it  is  manifest  that  those  of  longitude  must  bava 
been  fewer  and  leas  aocurato  than  thoae  of  Jaiitnde, 
botii  for  other  reasons,  and  chiefly  on  account  of 
the  greater  difficulty  oi  taking  them.  He  bad, 
therefore,  to  depend  for  bis  longitudes  chiefly  ou 
the  process  of  tmaing  into  degrees  the  distances 
computed  in  stadia  ;  and  hence,  suf^sing  the  dts- 
tancea  to  be  tolerably  correct,  hia  error  aa  to  the 
loQgitudea  followed  inevitably  from  the  error  in 
hia  acale.  Taking  Ptolemy'a  own  computation  in 
stadia,  and  taming  it  into  dwrees  of  600  stadia 
each,  we  get  the  fdlowing  reauUa.  The  length  of 
the  known  world,  maaanred  ahmg  the  equator,  k 
90,000  stadia ;  uid  hence  ita  length  in  degrees  is 
9^  B  ;  the  errw  beuig  thus  reduced  from 
50°  or  40°  to  20°  or  10°.  But  a  iull  fiiiier  me- 
thod is  to  take  the  measurement  along  the  paralU-l 
of  Rhodes,  namely  72,000  stadia.  Now  the  true 
length  of  a  degree  latitude  in  that  parallel  is 
idwut  47'  B  of  a  dmea  of  a  great  cirue  *  & 
600  stadia  »  470  stadu,  bistoad  of  400 ;  auTtba 
73,000  stadia  give  a  littie  over  153  degrees,  a 
result  huuost  identical  with  the  former.  The 
remaining  enor  of  20°  at  the  most,  or  1 0°  at  the 
kaftt,  is,  we  think,  sufficienUy  accounted  for  by 
the  errors  in  the  itinerary  measures,  which  ex- 
perience shows  to  be  alnoat  alwns  mi  the  side  of 
making  distaneea  too  great,  and  which,  in  this 
case,  would  of  course  go  on  increasing,  the  Atrther 
the  process  waa  continued  eastward.  Of  this 
source  of  error  Ptolemy  was  himself  aware  ;  and 
accordingly  he  tolls  ua  that,  among  the  varioua 
coraputaiiona  of  a  distance,  he  always  chose  tbo 
least ;  but,  for  the  reason  jnat  stated,  that  least 
one  was  probably  still  too  greaL 

The  method  pursued  by  Ptolemy  in  laying  down 
the  actual  positiuna  of  placea  haa  already  been  in- 
cidentally mentioned  in  the  foregoing  discaariOD> 
He  fixed  at  many  positiais  as  poaaiUe  by  tbaii 
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logigitiides  awl  Utitsdet,  ud  from  th«M  poutioni 
Iw  detRminad  tke  ethm  bj  cwiTfitiiw  tbair  di»- 
unoes  in  itadlB  into  degne^  For  fumer  deuUs 
th«  ruder  ii  Fefeired  to  bii  own  mirk. 

His  gen«nd  ideas  of  Am  fiiim  of  the  known 
world  wera  in  some  pvinta  more  coTrect,  in  otfaeis 
less  to,  than  those  of  Strabo,  The  ekmgation  of 
the  whole  of  course  led  to  a  corre^nding  dis- 
tortion of  the  ahapes  of  the  HWial  coontriet.  He 
loMW  the  •ootbem  part  of  the  Baltic,  bat  was 
not  aware  of  its  being  an  inland  sea.  He  makes 
the  Pains  Maeods  fiir  too  large  and  extends  it  far 
too  much  to  die  north.  The  Caspian  he  cMTectly 
makes  an  inland  tea  (instead  of  a  galf  of  the 
Northern  Ocean),  bnt  he  errs  greatly  as  to  iu  sue 
and  form,  aodiing  its  length  from  &  to  W.  more 
than  twice  that  Iran  N.  to  8.  In  the  sonthetn 
and  BDoth-eaatem  parts  of  Ana,  he  alb^her  &ils 
to  represent  the  proKotton  of  Hindostan,  while, 
on  the  other  band,  he  gives  to  Ceylen  (Tapro- 
bane)  more  than  foar  times  ito  proper  diaienstons, 
probably  thnragh  confoundtng  it  with  the  mainland 
of  India  iltel^  and  brings  down  the  southern 
part  of  it  M»w  Hu  equator.  He  ahowa  an  ae- 
qnaintanee  widi  tiie  Malay  peninsula  (his  Aurea 
Cbersonesns)  and  the  coast  of  Cochin  China  ;  but, 
probably  through  mistaking  the  eastern  Archi- 
pdajfo  for  continuous  land,  he  Iningi  round  the 
land  which  endoses  his  Sinus  Magnus  and  the 
gnlf  of  the  Sitae  (probably  either  the  gulf  of  Siam 
and  the  Chinese  Sm,  or  both  confounded  together) 
■0  as  to  make  it  enclose  the  whole  of  the  Indian 
Ocean  on  the  south.  At  the  opposite  extremity  of 
itto  known  world,  hii  idea  of  the  western  coast  of 
A&iea  is  very  erroneous.  Hemakea  it  trend  almost 
doe  wnth  from  the  pillars  of  Herculei  to  the  Hespen 
Keras  in  8^  N.  lat,  where  a  digbt  bend  to  (he 
eastward  indicates  the  Gulf  of  Guinea ;  but  afanott 
imme^tely  afterwards  the  coast  turns  again  to 
the  S.  S.  W. ;  and  from  the  expression  already 
quoted,  which  Ptcdony  uses  to  desoibe  At  bound- 
ary of  the  knoim  m>M  vu  this  nde,  it  would 
saem  aa  if  ho  beHercd  that  the  land  of  Africa  ox- 
tended  here  considerably  to  the  west  Concerning 
the  interior  of  Africa  he  knew  considnably  more 
than  his  predecessors.  Several  modem  geogra- 
phers haTe  drawn  naps  to  represent  the  riews  of 
Ptolemy ;  one  of  the  latest  and  best  of  which  is  that 
idUiun  lGaoffr.  d.  OrtMi.  «.  AoaMr,  toI.  i.  pi.  8). 

Such  are  the  principal  features  of  Ptolemy*! 
geogrephical  system.  It  only  remains  to  give  a' 
brioT  outline  ^  the  contents  of  his  work,  uid  to 
mention  the  priiMipal  editions  of  it.  Enough  has 
already  been  swd  respecting  the  first,  or  intro- 
dnetoiy  book.  The  next  six  hooka  and  a  half 
(it — nL  4)  are  oocaiued  with  the  descriptiim 
•f  the  known  wortd,  begtnnin^  with  the  West  of 
Europe,  the  description  of  which  is  contained  in 
book  ii. ;  rMxt  comes  the  East  of  Europe,  in 
book  iii. ;  then  Africa,  in  book  it. ;  then  Western 
or  Lesser  Aua,  in  book  t.;  then  the  Greater 
Asia,  iu  book  vL;  then  India,  the  Cheraoneans 
Aurea,  S«Hca,  Uie  Sinae,  and  Taprobane,  in 
book  vii.  cc.  1 — 1.  The  form  in  which  the  de- 
scription is  given  is  that  of  lists  of  places  with 
^beir  longitudes  and  la^tudea,  arranged  under  the 
beads,  first,  of  the  three  oontinetits,  and  then  of  the 
tKTetd  eonntriea  and  itibch  Prefixed  to  each 
•action  ia  a  brief  goflotnl  dMcription  of  the  honnd' 
iiiaa  lad  diviaicHia  of  the  part  about  to  be  do- 
iciibed  I  and  ronaAs  of  a  miaeclhuieoua  character 


an  interspersed  among  the  lists,  to  whhJi,  how- 
ever,  they  bear  bat  a  mall  proportion, 

Th«  remaining  part  of  the  seventh,  and 
whole  of  the  eighth  book,  are  occupied  with  a 
description  of  a  set  of  maps  of  the  known  world, 
whidi  is  introdneed  by  a  nanark  at  the  ead  of  the 
4th  chapter  of  the  7th  book,  which  dearly  proves 
that  Ptolemy's  work  had  originally  a  aet  «f  mipi 
appended  to  iL  In  c  5  he  describes  the  geueal 
map  of  the  world.  In  co  8,  7«  be  takes  af  the 
subject  of  spherical  delineatiso,  and  describes  the 
armillary  sphere,  and  its  connection  with  the  sphere 
of  the  earth.  In  the  first  two  chapters  of  bodt 
viiL,  ha  expluns  the  mediod  of  dividing  the  worid 
into  maps, and  the  tpode  of  constmcting  each  map; 
and  be  than  proceed*  <(c.  8—311)  to  the  deseript^ 
of  the  nqw  titomaelTea,  in  number  twenty-aix. 
namely,  ten  of  Europe,  four  of  Libya,  and  twelve 
of  Asia.  The  2fith  chapter  contains  a  list  of  the 
nmps,  and  the  countries  repreaented  in  each ;  and 
the  30th  an  account  of  the  lengths  and  breadths  of 
the  portiona  of  the  eacUi  contained  in  the  respec- 
tive maps.  Theeo  naps  are  still  ntant,  and  n 
account  of  Uieai  is  gifan  under  Aoatbodamiwk, 
who  vras  either  the  original  designer  of  them, 
under  Ptolemy^  direetioD,  «r  the  constnular  of  a 
new  edition  of  them. 

Enough  has  been  ^ready  said  to  show  the  fcnat 
value  of  Ptdemy*s  work,  but  its  perfect  integrity  is 
another  question.  It  is  impoariUe  bat  that  a 
work,  which  was  for  twelve  or  thirteen  eentarica 
the  text-book  in  geography,  should  hare  sufiered 
corruptions  and  interpolations ;  and  one  writer  has 
contended  that  the  dutnges  made  in  it  daring  the 
middle  ages  were  so  great,  that  we  can  no  longa 
recognise  in  it  the  work  of  Ptolemy  (SdilSsn-, 
fiTord-GaA,  inthe^^rat.  mitkutorie,  v(d.xxxi. 
pp.  148, 176):  Mannert  has  successfully  defended 
the  genuineness  of  the  work,  and  has  shown  to 
what  an  extent  the  eighth  book  may  be  made  Uie 
means  of  detecting  the  cotnptions  in  the  body  of 
the  work.  (voLi.  p.  174.) 

The  GMffrof^  of  Ptolemy  was  printed  in 
Latin,  with  the  Maps,  at  Rome,  1462, 1475, 1478. 
I4S2,  I486,  1490,  all  in  fblio*.  of  these  aditiona, 
those  of  1482  and  1490  are  the  best:  nnnicnms 
other  Latin  editions  appeared  during  the  sixteenth 
century,  the  uoat  important  of  which  is  that  hr 
Michael  Sarvatoa.  Logd.  1541,  fUfe.  The  Editib 
Prinoepa  of  the  Greek  text  is  that  edited  by  Eias- 
nns,  Badl.  1533,  4to. ;  reprinted  at  Paris,  1546, 
4to.  The  text  of  Erasmus  was  reprinted,  tnt  with 
a  new  Latin  Version,  Notes,  and  Indices,  edited  by 
Petrus  Montanut,  and  with  the  Maps  restored  by 
Hercator,  Amat  1605,  folio;  and  a  still  mm 
nluable  edition  was  bnogbl  ont  by  Petma  Bmv 
tins,  imnted  by  Eherir,  with  the  nmpa  colenred, 
and  with  the  addition  of  the  Peuttngerian  Tables, 
and  other  important  illustrative  matter,  Lngd.  BaL 
1619,  folio ;  reprinted  Antwerp,  1624,  folio.  The 
work  also  forms  a  part  of  the  edition  of  Ptolemy^ 
works,  undertaken  by  the  Abb6  Holmer.  bat  left 
unfiniBhed  at  hie  death,  Paris,  1813— 1828, 4to: : 
this  edition  contains  a  French  translation  of  the 
work.  For  an  account  of  the  less  important  edi- 
tions, the  editions  of  separate  parta,  the  veruons, 
and  the  works  illusttatir^  Ptolemy's  Oeography, 
see  Hoffinenn,  Lbm.  BibHog,  Seript.  Grwc.  A  wr- 
ta\  little  editiim  of  the  Grsek  text  is  contained  in 
three  volumea  of  th*  Tanehnita  chsaict.  Lips.  1843^ 
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PT0LEMAEU8. 

PTOLEMAEUS  (OraAfftauif ),  king  of  Cvprus, 
WM  tha  jonnger  bntber  of  Ploieray  Anktei,  king 
at  Egjpt,  betDg  like  him  «i  illegittmata  wn  of 
Pt(4em7  LBthjnu.  Notwithttuding  th»  defect 
of  birth  be  sppem  to  hare  been  acknowledged  u 
king  of  Cypm  at  the  Mune  time  dwt  hie  brother 
AnlebM  obta,<ned  poHeiuon  of  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
&  c,  80.  But  be  unfortnnately  neglected  the  pre- 
caatSon  of  making  intereat  at  Rome  to  obtain  the 
confirmation  of  his  aoTeivignty,  and  had  the  fiuther 
impndence  to  gin  personal  ofienee  to  P.  Clodina, 
by  Degtectmg  to  lumm  him  when  he  had  Ulen 
Into  tb  handa  ai  the  Cilidan  pinlea  (Stnb.  xir. 

t,  68-1 ;  Apptan,  B.  G.  ii.  93).  He  pud  dearijr  for' 
ia  niggardlinew  on  thia  occaaion,  for  when  Clodina 
became  tribuue  (b.c  58),  he  bronght  forward  a 
litw  to  deprive  Ptolemy  of  hia  kingdom,  and  reduce 
Cfima  to  a  Roman  prorince.,  Oito,  who  ma  vif 
tnuted  with  the  ehnge  of  cairying  into  ezecution 
thia  nthihma  deeie*,  lent  to  Ptolany,  adriung 
kin  to  aabmtt,  and  offering  him  hia  peraona!  aafety, 
with  the  ofiioe  of  hi^-prie«t  at  Paphoa,  and  a 
liberal  mBiutenanc&  But  the  unhappy  kmg,  though 
ho  waa  wholly  unprepared  for  reaiatanoe  to  the 
Roman  power,  had  the  ^>irit  to  refuae  theie  offiert, 
and  pnt  an  and  to  hia  own  Ufe^  B,  c  A7.  (Stmb. 
Lc;  IKon  Caa*. xxxviiL  80,xxzix.  23|  JAr. .^pit. 
ciT,  ;  Pint  Ott.  Mm.  34—36  ;  A^^  &  C  iL 
23  ;  V^.  Pat.  iL  ;  Cie.  pro  SaL  26—28  ; 
Val.  Max.  ix.  4,ezL§1.) 

We  are  told  Uiat  Ptolemy  had  diagraeed  faimaelf 
by  ereiy  ipeeiea  of  rice  (Veil.  Pat  ic),  but  it  ap- 
peara  certain  that  it  waa  the  rast  treasarei  that  he 
poiaeaaed,  which,  by  attracting  the  cupidity  of  the 
Ronuma,  becane  ua  canie  9t  bis  deatruction,  of 
whtdi  Ut  Tieea  wan  afterwards  made  the  pre- 
text. [fi.H.a] 

PTOLEHABUS,  king  of  CYKirn.  [Prou- 
MAiua  Apion.] 

PTOLBMAEUS  I.  (nroAi^uu^),  king  of 
Kgvtt,  aaraamed  Sotsr  (the  Preaerrer),  but 
pcthapa  more  commonly  known  aa  the  son  of 
JAgna  Hii  bther  was  a  Macedonian  of  ignoble 
birth  [Laqub],  but  his  moUier  Arrinoe  had  been 
a  coneubioe  ai  PhiHp  of  Maoedon,  on  which  ac- 
coant  it  acenit  to  hare  been  geneially  believed  that 
Ptolemy  waa  in  reality  the  oIKpring  of  that  mo- 
narch .  (Curt.  ix.  8.  §  22 ;  Paus.  i.  6.  §  2.)  Thia 
could,  indeed,  hardly  have  been  the  case  if  ha- 
cian's  atatement  be  correct  {Macrob.  12),  that 
Ptolemy  was  eighty-foor  yean  of  age  at  the  time 
af  Ui  death,  aa  in  that  case  he  nut  ban  been 
bom  im  K  a  S67«  when  Philip  waa  not  dxleen 
yeara  old.  But  the  authority  of  Lucian  on  thia 
point  can  hardly  ontwei^  the  distinct  assertions 
of  other  anthors  as  to  the  existence  of  such  a  belief, 
and  we  must  therefore  probably  assign  hia  birth  to 
a  latfT  period.  Whatever  truth  there  may  have 
been  in  tbii  vepwt,  it  ia  certain  that  Ptolemy 
eariy  enjoyed  a  diitinetion  at  the  Macedonian 
cunrt  to  which  his  father's  obscurity  would  scarcely 
have  entitled  him,  and  we  And  him  mentioned  be- 
fore the  death  of  Philip  among  the  friends  and 
confidential  adviaen  of  the  young  Alexander.  The 
part  which  he  took  in  promoting  the  intrigue  for 
the  marriage  of  the  prince  with  the  daugnter  of 
Pixodams,  king  of  Caria,  gave  great  oflence  to 
Philip,  and  Ptolemy  waa  buiished,  together  with 
all  the  other  peraonH  concerned.  {PluUAleic  10; 
Asian,  Anat.  m.  6.)  On  the  acceasion  of  Alex- 
aadeff  bowcTHi  a  o.  SS6,  be  ins  imaedfattaly 


PTOLEUAEUS.  jSI 

recalled  from  ozile,  and  tteatad  witk  tba  Mtaioat 
distinction.  It  ia  remaAable  that  we  do  not  find 
him  holding  any  special  oomnumd,  or  acting  any 
important  part  during  the  first  few  ycara  af  tha 
expedition  to  Asia,  thongb  it  is  dear  that  be  ac- 
conpanied  the  kmg  thronghoat  this  period.  In- 
deed, his  name  is  only  twice  moitioned  previous 
to  the  year  a  c.  330,  when  he  obtained  the  ho- 
nonnUile  post  of  Stmiatophylax  in  the  pbice  of  De- 
metrius, who  had  baea  implicated  in  the  conspiracy 
ofPhihitaa.  (Arr.  ii  11,  iii  18,27.)  But  from 
thia  period  we  find  him  eontinK^  cnphiyed  on 
the  most  important  oecaalons,  aad  nsdering  the 
moat  vahiahle  servioeB. 

In  tha  following  campaign  (829),  after  the  army 
had  crossed  the  Oxus,  Ptolemy  waa  sent  forward 
with  a  strong  detachment,  to  apprehend  the  traitw 
Beaaas,  whom  he  seiaed  and  broaght  befbra  Alex- 
ander. Again,  ia  the  ladaotion  ti  tba  nvoltad 
province  of  Scgdiana,  and  ia  tba  attadc  on  tha 
rock-fortreaa  of  Choricnea,  he  ia  mentioned  aa 
taking  a  conspicuous  part,  and  commanding  one  of 
the  chief  divisions  of  the  amy.  (Arr.  AmJh  iii, 
29,  SO.  iv.  16,  21.)  Bnt  it  was  e^ially  during 
the  campaigna  in  India  that  tha  aervicea  of  Ptolemy 
ahow  the  noat  oonqaenesa  i  and  wa  find  him  d»-' 
playing  on  numeroaa  oetaaiona  alt  tile  qnalitiet  of 
an  able  and  Jndidoin  general,  in  command  of 
aeparate  detachments,  or  of  one  of  the  divisiont  of 
the  main  army.  In  the  conquest  of  the  Aspasians 
and  Asaaeenians,  in  ikt  reduction  of  the  fortress 
of  Aomos,  at  the  passage  of  the  Hydaspea  and  tha 
siege  of  Sangala,  as  wcU  aa  in  many  minor  opoft- 
tions,  the  name  of  Ptolemy  is  still  among  the  noat 
prominent.  Nor  was  hia  personal  vahmr  leu 
remarlcable  than  hia  abilities  aa  a  general ;  and  we 
find  him  en  one  occaaion  slaying  with  hia  own 
band  the  chief  of  one  of  the  Indian  tribea  in  siogte 
combat  Some  writers  also  aaeribed  to  htm  a  share 
in  tbe  glory  of  saving  the  life  of  Alexander  among 
the  Malli  [LioiniAT0s},  but  it  appean  from  hia 
own  teatimony,  aa  reported  by  Arrian  and  Curtius, 
that  he  was  absent  at  the  time  on  a  aeparate  com- 
mand. (Arr.  Anab.  iv.  24,  2fi,  29,      13,  23, 24, 

vi.  5,  11 ;  Curt.  viii.  10.  1 31,  IS.  8  18—37, 
14.  8  l&,  ix.3.  §21.) 

Nnmerona  evidenoea  occur  dvring  the  aama  pe- 
riod of  the  high  &vour  and  personal  conudention 
with  which  he  waa  regarded  by  Alexander :  we 
find  him  conataittly  in  dose  attendance  npon  the 
king's  person  ;  and  on  occasion  of  the  coospiiacy 
of  ue  pages  h  waa  ba  who,  by  discovering  and  re- 
vealing thrir  treasonable  designs,  probably  became 
tha.meana  of  lavingthe  lift  of  hia  sovereign  (Arr, 
iv.  8, 13 ;  Cart  viii.  1.  8§  45,  48,  6.  $  22,  ix.  6. 
§  15 ;  Chares  ap.  Alhen.  iv.  p.  171,  c).  Acconling 
to  a  marvellous  tale  related  by  several  writers 
Alexander  was  aoon  after  able  to  return  the  obli- 
gation and  lava  the  life  of  hie  friend  and  follower 
when  wonnded  Inr  a  poisoned  arrow,  by  applying  a 
remedy  suggested  to  him  in  a  dream.  (Curt  ix.  8. 
§22—27;  Diod.  xvii.103;  Strab.  xv.  p.  723; 
Justin.  xiL  10;  Cic  de  Dwin,  ii,  66.)  During  the 
toilsome  march  through  Oedioaia,  Ptolemy  once 
more  commanded  one  of  tbe  three  prindpol  divi- 
sions of  the  army  ;  and  in  tha  festivitieB  at  Susa 
was  honoured  with  a  crown  of  gold,  while  he  ob- 
tained in  marriage  Artacama,  a  sister  of  fiarsinii, 
(Curt  ix.  10.  §  6;  Diod.  xvii.  104;  Arr.  JnaL 

vii.  4  i  Plut  Emm.  I.)  He  ii  again  mentioned 
ai  accompanying  Alezandar  on  hii  hit  militaty 
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AtsrpriM,  the  winter  cuDpaign  agftintt  tha  Cot- 
Meant,  B.C.  324.   (An.  ib,  m  16.) 

From  all  tbtM  &aU  it  »  daw  that  at  the  death 
of  AluKOdar  few  among  his  frienda  and  general* 
oeeiiined  u  prominent  a  place  aa  tbe  aon  of  L>kus, 
and  Perdiccaa  ai^peara  to  hare  looked  upon  him 
from  th«  fint  aa  one  of  hit  moat  fomidable  Hrnli. 
But  Ptolem3r  wai  too  pradent  to  allow  his  ambition 
to  lead  him  into  any  premature  dmaoaatiaitono  of 
fliiini^.  In  the  fiiat  amambly  of  the  geneiala  ha 
had  indeed  propoaed  that  the  sowrnment  ahonld 
1w  adminiateied  by  a  council  ef  officers  ;  but  tbia 
Buggestion  being  rejected,  he  attached  himself  to 
the  party  of  Perdiccaa  during  the  subteqnent  trana> 
acHona.  But  he  was  far  from  losing  sight  of  his 
own  interests.  It  is  said  to  hare  \xea  by  his  ad- 
viea  that  the  different  prorincea  and  satrapies  were 
portioned  ont  among  the  generals,  and  b«  toolc 
care  to  secure  for  himself  in  the  dialribntion  the 
important  gorenuunt  of  Egypt)  at  onee  the  moat 
w«tllhy  and  the  moat  secnie  from  fore^-inrasion. 
(Cnrtx.  6.  §8  13, 16,  7.  §)$;  Jusdn.  xiiL  2,  4  ; 
Aniaa  ap.  Plujl,  p.  G9.  a  ;  Dexippua,  Umi.  p.  64,  a ; 
Paut.  L  0.  8  2.)  Thither  be  appears  to  Iiare  has- 
tened as  speedily  aa  possible :  and  one  of  his  first 
acts  on  arriving  in  hia  new  goTemment  was  to  put 
to  death  Cleomenes,  who  had  admiuistered  the 
proriiice  onder  Alexander  with  the  title  of  teceirer- 
general  of  tributes,  and  had  been  ezpnasly  ap- 
pointed by  the  oonncil  of  genetah  to  eontinua  aa 
nypaivh  under  Ptolemy.  Cleomenes  had  anMssed 
vast  treasares  by  extortion  and  rapine,  and  his 
execution  thus  tended  to  conciliate  the  nindt  of 
the  Bgypiians  at  the  same  time  that  it  removed  out 
of  the  way  of  Ptolemy  a  partisan  of  PerdicGaa, 
and  pat  bin  ia  poaseasion  of  thn  accumulated 
treasnre.  (Pans.  L  6.  §  3 ;  Azrian,  I,  c. ;  Dexip- 
paa;/.<!.) 

All  his  efforts  were  now  directed  to  strengthen 
himself  in  his  new  position :  ke  attached  his  subjects 
by  the  mtldneas  of  hia  rule  at  the  snme  time  that 
he  raised  kige  forces,  and  concluded  a  secret  league 
with  Antipater  against  their  common  enemy,  the 
r^[ent  Paidiccaa,  A  s^l  more  overt  act  of  dia- 
nbedience  was  his  persuading  Arrhidaeu^  who 
hod  been  entrusted  with  the  funeral  of  Alexander, 
to  allow  hia  body  to  be  transported  to  Egypt, 
instead  of  condncting  it,  as  or^inaUy  agreed,  to 
Aegae  in  Mscedonia.  (Diod.  xviii.  14,  26,  28; 
Paoa.  i.  6.  S3;  Airian^opiPAolL  p.70,b.)  About 
the  same  tlma  (b.  c.  322)  he  took  odrantage  of 
the  civil  dissensions  at  Cyrene  to  annex  that  im- 
portant city  and  prorince  to  his  dominions.  (Dlod. 
xviii.  21 ;  Arrian,  op.  PhoL  y.  70,  a.) 

It  was  not  till  the  beginning  of  the  year  JkC. 
321  that  hostilities  actually  commenced  between 
PerdiccRi  and  his  adversaries.  The  regent,  justly 
deeming  Ptolemy  the  most  formidable  of  liis  anta- 
gonists, determined  to  leave  Eumenes  to  make 
head  against  hit  enemies  in  Asia,  while  he  him- 
self marched  gainst  EgypL  The  result  of  his 
expedition  has  been  already  giren  under  Paa- 
niccAa  [p.  187]>  The  personal  popularity  of 
Ptolemy  with  the  Macedonian  army,  which  had 
contribatad  essentially  to  his  success,  secured  him 
a  welcome  reception  by  the  royal  forces  imme- 
diately aSbet  the  death  of  Perdiccas,  but  he  wisdy 
dedined  the  office  of  regent,  which  was  bestowed* 
by  hu  adnce,  on  Arrhidaeus  and  Pithon.  In  the 
BOW  anangements  at  Triparadeisus,  he  naturally 
Ktained  poeaeeriea  of  ^^rpt  and  Cyrene  j  and  it 


was  probably  at  this  period  that  be  stnigtheiiad 

his  union  with  the  new  regent  Antipater,  by  mai> 
ryiiig  his  daughter  Euiydice.  (Droysen,  Htiitnitm. 
vol  i.  p.  154.)  Bat  the  very  next  year  (a.  c.  320) 
we  find  him  venturing  on  a  bold  step,  in  direct 
contravention  of  the  anangements  then  made,  by 
seising  on  the  important  satrapy  of  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  which  had  been  assigned  to  Laomedon, 
whom  he  did  not  scruple  to  dispossess  by  force  of 
anna.  (Died,  xviii.  39,  43 1  Appian.  Sgr.  52 ; 
Artian,  op.  PhU.  p.  71,  k)  It  was  probably 
during  this  expedition  that  he  made  himself 
mastrr  of  Jerusalem,  by  attacking  the  city  on  tfae 
Sabbath  day.  (Josephos,  AmL  xii.  1,  adv.  Avim. 
i.  2%) 

The  death  of  AntipaUr  (a&  319)  produced  a 

C change  in  the  rehttire  situations  of  the  dif- 
t  leaders,  and  Ptolemy  waa  now  induced  to 
contract  an  alliance  with  Cassander  and  Antigonns 
against  Polyaperchon  and  Eumenea  He  at  first 
fitted  ont  a  fleet,  with  which  lie  iqwUed  to  tba 
coaata  of  Ciliua,  and  commeDeed  ope«tiena  gainst 
Earoaiea,  who  in  his  turn  three  tailed  Phoeairia 
(Diod.  xviii.  62,  73}  ;  bat  the  war  waa  erentnallT 
drawn  off  to  the  upper  provincea  of  Asia,  and 
Ptolemy  remained  a  paasire  specUtor  of  the  con- 
test. At  length  the  decisive  victory  of  Antigmns 
over  Eumenes  raised  the  former  to  a  hngat  of 
power  which  readerad  him  wauoAj  leet  fimaiddils 
to  hia  allies  than  hia  ancniea,  and  his  trsatiant 
of  Pithon  and  Peucestes  suffidently  betrayed  his 
ambitious  detignt.  Seleucus,  who  had  himself 
with  difficulty  esc^ted  from  his  hands,  fled  for 
refuge  to  Egypt,  and  by  his  representations  of  thn 
character  wid  projects  of  Antigonus  awakened 
Ptolemy  to  a  sense  of  Um  danger,  and  induead 
him  to  enter  into  an  allianee  with  Cassander  and 
Lysimachus  against  their 
316.  (Id.  xiz.  56  ;  Pans.  i.  6.  %  4.) 

The  next  spring  (313),  after  inefiectnal  attenpta 
at  negotiation,  Antigonus  commenced  hostilities  by 
the  invasion  of  Syria,  quickly  recovered  most  of  the 
cities  in  Phoenicia  which  had  Men  under  the  yoke 
of  Ptolemy,  and  laid  siege  to  Tyre,  the  moat  im- 
porunt  of  all,  and  the  strength  of  which  for  a  long 
time  defied  all  his  efforts.  While  ha  was  engaged 
in  thia  siege,  and  in  the  equipment  of  a  fleet,  and 
hia  nephew  Ptolemy  waa  carrying  on  the  war  in 
Asia  Minor  with  great  sncceta,  the  kiiw  of  ^pt 
was  undisputed  master  of  the  sea,  of  which  he 
availed  himself  to  establish  a  footing  in  Cyprus, 
where  he  either  gained  over  or  subdued  almost  ail 
the  petty  princes  among  whom  tha  itland  waa 
diTided,  At  the  tame  time  he  did  not  nq^t  the 
affiura  of  Oreeoo,  whither  he  deapatched  a  struw 
fleet  under  his  admiral  Polydeitiu,  and  endearonrea 
to  gmn  over  the  Greek  cities  by  idle  prodamatiwia 
of  liberty.  Polycleitus,  on  his  return,  defeated 
Theodotns,  one  of  Antigonua't  admirals,  at  Aphro- 
disias  in  Cilicia,  and  took  his  whole  fleet.  But  the 
next  year  (314)  Tyre  at  length  fell  into  the  bands 
of  Antigonus,  wlio  now  found  himadf  ondiaimtad 
rooster  of  Syria  and  Phoenicia,  and  waa,  conse- 
quently, able  to  turn  hia  own  attention  towards 
Asia  Minor,  leaving  his  son  Demetrius  to  protect 
the  newly-acquired  provinces.  The  youth  of  De- 
metrius would  have  induced  Ptolemy  to  attempt 
their  recovery,  but  his  attention  was  occupied 
during  the  year  313  by  a  revolt  in  Cyrene,  and  the 
defection  of  several  of  the  princes  of  Cyprus.  The 
former  be  incceeded  in  putting  down  thno^  the 
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■gencj  of  hii  ((enenl  Agii,  whil«  he  deemed  it 
iiece«niT  to  i^Hiir  io  penon  to  Cyprus,  with  a 
kiga  foite,  with  whieh  he  qnicktjr  reduced  the  re- 
volted dtiea,  and  pheod  the  whole  Island  under  the 
command  of  Nice|pon  of  SakmiB,  on  trhose  fidelity 
he  had  fnU  reliance.  After  this  he  laid  waste  with 
his  fleet  the  Adjoining  coasts  of  the  main  land,  took 
the  towni  of  Poii£nm  in  Syria,  and  Mallus  in 
Cilicia,  and  withdnw  again  to  Cyprus  before  De- 
metrius, who  hastened  to  oppose  him,  could  arrive 
oD  the  qiot.  But  the  following  spring  (b.  c.  312) 
he  determined,  at  the  inaUgation  of  Seleucns,  to 
oppose  Demetrius  in  the  field,  and  inTSded  Palestine 
with  a  huge  amy.  Ha  was  met  by  the  young  ge- 
mnl  at  Oasa,  and  «^lohed  battle  ensued,  in  which 
PuAemj  and  geleseiu  were  etnnpletely  Tictorioua, 
Had  Demetrius  was  compelled  to  evacuate  Syria, 
leaving  the  whole  country  open  to  the  Egyptian 
kings,  who  lecovered  almost  without  opposition 
all  the  cities  of  Phoenicia.  After  this  he  sent 
Selencos  at  his  own  requeu  with  a  einaU  force 
against  Babylon,  when  general  meeeeded  in 
•stablisbing  a  permaiwit  foMing.  [Sslbucus.] 
Meanwhile,  Demetrius  partly  retrieved  his  disaiiter 
by  defeating  Ptiriemy's  general  Cilles,  and  soon 
after  Antigonus  himself  advanced  into  Syria,  to 
support  his  son.  Ptolemy  gave  way  before  them, 
and  withdrew  into  Egypt,  where  ho  pvpared  for 
dabnoe ;  but  AnMg«ns  did  not  attempt  to  foBow 
biiiit  and  speat  his  time  in  opentioos  in  Aria. 
The  next  year  (b.c.  311)  hostilities  were  sus- 
pended by  a  general  peace.  (Diod.  zix.  57 — 62, 
64,  69,  79—86,  90,  93,  105 ;  Pint.  Dmatr.  5,  6 ; 
PmoM.  i.  6.  $  5;  Justin,  xv.  1;  Appian,^.  £4.) 

Of  the  motives  which  led  to  this  treaty  we  have 
BO  infomation,  hut  the  piobability  ia  that  all 
pnrties  nguded  it  as  IttUe  more  than  a  truce. 
Ptdemy  appean  to  have  been  the  first  to  recom- 
mence hostilities,  and,  under  pretence  that  Auti- 
gonna  had  not,  puimant  to  Uie  tre^y,  withdrawn 
Eia  jairiaDna  IniiB  tha  Qieek  atiea  io  Asia,  be  seat 
»  neat  to  Cilicia  under  Leonidat,  who  reduced 
■any  towns  on  the  ooast,  hot  was  again  compelled 
to  withdraw  by  the  arrival  of  Demetrius.  Tha 
next  year  (B.a  309)  Ptolemy  in  person  sailed 
with  a  large  fleet  to  Lycia,  took  the  important 
dty  of  Xwithoa,  as  w«il  as  Caunua  and  other 
IWHi  in  Ouia,  and  kid  iegt  to  Halieamaama, 
whidi  waa,  however,  rdiamd  by  the  indden 
anival  of  Danetrina.  Ptolemy  now  withdrew 
to  Uyndna  where  he  wintered,  and  the  next 
firing  (308)  repaired  in  person  to  the  Peloponneee, 
where  he  aanounced  himself  as  the  liberator  of 
Greece,  bat  efieeled  little,  b^ond  the  taking  poe- 
aesaion  of  the  t«ro  itniightridt  of  Coiiath  and 
Sieyon,  which  were  yielded  to  him  by  Cratesipolis ; 
and  having  |&ced  garrisons  in  these  he  returned 
toEgypL  (Diod.xx.  19,27,37;PInt.i)>!«efr.7.) 
This  year  was,  however,  marked  by  a  more  im- 
portant advantage  in  the  recovery  of  Cynne,  which 
liad  fer  some  years  past  shaken  off  the  Egyptian 
yoke,  but  was  now,  after  the  death  of  Ophelias,  re- 
dnced  once  more  under  the  subjection  of  Ptolemy 
by  the  ams  of  his  brother  Magaa.  [Magas.] 

The  next  season  (b.c,  307)  Demetrius  snc- 
eeeded  lu  estabUshing  his  authority  over  great 
part  of  Oreece,  and  drove  Demetrius  Uw  Fhalraean 
ont  ti  Athens,  who  took  refuge  at  tho  court  of 
Egjrpt  Ptolemy  appears  to  have  remained  in- 
aoure  dniiag  these  events,  but  it  is  probable  that 
hia  military  and  naval  pnpuatiou  at  Cypm*  gara 

t»  ■ 


umbrage  to  Antigonna,  who  in  consequence  recalled 
Demetrius  from  Greece,  and  determined  to  make 
a  grand  eiFort  to  wrert  that  important  idand  from 
the  hands  of  hia  rival.  It  waa  occupied  by 
Ptolamy^a  brother  Menelaus  with  a  powerful  fleet 
and  anny,  but  he  was  unable  to  resist  the  forces 
of  Demetrius,  was  defeated,  and  besieged  in  the 
city  of  ^'■■"■T.  the  ci^tal  of  the  island.  Ptolemy 
htmsdf  now  hastened  to  his  relief  with  a  fleet  of 
1 10  ships,  and  a  sea-fight  ensued  between  him  and 
Demetnns— one  of  the  roost  memorable  in  andent 
history  ~  which  terminated,  after  an  obstinata 
contest,  in  the  total  defeat  of  the  Egyptian  fleet 
Ptolemy  was  now  compelled  to  withdraw  to 
Egypt,  while  hii  brother  Menelaus,  with  bis  fleet 
and  anny  and  the  whole  idand  of  Cypns^  fell  into 
the  hands  of  the  conqueror,  Antigonus  was  so 
mnch  elated  by  this  victory  as  to  assume  the  title 
of  king,  an  example  which  Ptolemy,  notwithstand- 
ing his  defeat,  munediatdy  followed,  a  c.  30C. 
^Diod.  XX.  45—53 ;.  TlaLjDemOr.  15—18  ;  Pans, 
i.  6.  §  6  ;  Jnstin.  xv.  2 ;  Apinau,  54.) 

Bat  tha  defeat  at  Sahnuis  not  only  entauled  upon 
the  J^iyptian  king  the  loss  of  Cypras,  but  lefk  bis 
riral  (or  a  time  the  nndispated  maater  of  the  sea, 
an  advantage  of  which  Ant^onus  now  detennined 
to  avail  himself  to  strike  a  deduTO  blow  agHiiirt 
Egypt  itwlf.  Tor  this  purpose  he  himself  ad- 
vanced ij  land  tkmigh  Syria  with  a  powerful 
army,  while  Demetrius  suppected  him  with  his  fleet. 
Ptolraiy  did  not  attempt  to  meet  him  in  the  field  or 
oppose  him  on  the  frontiers  of  Egypt,  but  contented 
himself  with  fortifying  and  guarding  the  passages 
of  the  Kile,  as  he  had  done  agunst  Perdiccaa :  a 
manoeavre  which  proved  equally  successful  on  the 
present  occasion.  The  fleet  of  Demetrina  niSiered 
sevendyfrom  storm,  and  hia  eSbrta  toeffiictalanding 
in  Lower  Egypt  were  fnutiated,  while  Antigonus 
himself  was  unable  to  force  the  passage  of  the 
river :  bis  troops  b^an  to  suffer  from  hunger :  many 
of  than  deserted  to  Ptolony,  whose  emisaaries  were 
active  with  bribes  and  promises :  and  the  old  king 
at  length  found  himself  compelled  to  abandon  the 
enterprise  and  retire  into  Syria.  (Diod.  xx.  73 — 
76;  Plat.  Demdr.  19;  Pans.  i.  6.  g  6.)  Ptolemy 
was  well  contented  to  have  escaped  from  so  great 
a  danger,  and  donbtiess  occa^ed  in  recruiting  hia 
fbreea,  fanT  we  do  not  team  tint  he  ventur^  to 
resume  the  ofiensive.  The  next  year  however 
(b.  c.  805),  Demetrius  having  tamed  his  anna 
against  the  Rhodians,  Ptdemy  assisted  the  latter 
with  repeated  supplies  both  of  troops  and  pro- 
vidons.  So  impcfftant,  indeed,  were  his  succours 
on  this  occadon,  that  when  Demetrius  had  been  at 
length  oompeD^  to  ruse  the  (304),  the 

Khodians  paid  divine  hononra  to  the  Egyptian 
monarch  as  their  savioor  and  preserver  (Swrt)))),  a 
titlo  which  appears  to  have  been  now  bestowed 
apon  Ptolemy  for  the  first  time.  (Diod.  xx.  81— 
88,  96,  98—100;  Paus.  L  6,  g  6,  8.  §  6 :  Athen. 
XV.  p.  696,  L) 

During  the  next  two  year*  the  king  of  Egypt 
seems  to  have  been  a  neady  pasdve  spectator  of 
the  contest  in  Greece,  though  in  the  course  of  it 
Corinth  and  Sicyon  were  wrested  from  hia  power 
by  Demetrins:  hot  at  length  in  ac,  S02  the 
anwant  pretensions  of  Antigonus  race  more  united 
Ptolemy  and  Seleucus  with  Cassander  and  Lyd- 
maehna  in  a  league  against  their  common  foe. 
Still,  however,  Ptdemy  took  compaiaUvdy  littlo 
part  in  the  contest,  which  led  to  the  dcctun 
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bftttle  of  Ifmtt  and  after  advancing  into  Co«l^ 
Sjnii,  and  making  himMlf  maater  of  part  of  that 
oonnlry  and  oi  Flioenicia,  he  wtw  alarmed  by  n 
report  of  tbe  Tictory  of  Antigonna,  and  wiih- 
drev  into  Egypt  (Diod.  zx.  106,  113;  Jiutin. 
XT.  2,  4.) 

The  defeat  and  death  of  Antigomu  (b.  c  tlHY) 
altogether  altered  the  relations  of  the  allied 
monarcbt.  Selencns  wat  now  become  alnwit  a* 
SirmidaUe  aa  Antigonai  had  been,  and  the  poa- 
HMion  of  Coele-Syna  and  Phoenicia,  wbkh  wen 
cbumed  by  Ptolemy  ai  the  price  of  hit  adhetlon  to 
the  coalition,  and  by  Seleuciu  a>  part  of  the  Plotted 
reward  of  hit  victory,  woa  nm  producing  an  im- 
mediate breach  between  the  two.  Seieucni  appears 
to  have  wuved  h'li  pretenaiont  for  a  time,  but  nlti- 
niBtdy  obtuned  pOMCinon  tin  what  manner  we 
know  not)  of  the  diipnted  provinces.  (INod.  zzt 
Exc.  Vat.  pp.  42,  43  ;  Polyb.  t.  67.)  Meanwhile, 
their  mutual  jealonay  led  them  to  form  new  alli- 
ancea  wiUi  the  other  monarcha ;  and  while  Seleucus 
married  Stratonice,  the  daughter  of  Denietriua, 
Ptolemy  tonght  to  atrengthea  hia  eonneetion  with 
Lyatmachus,  by  giving  that  monueh  hia  daughter 
Aniuoe  m  mairiag&  At  the  aama  time  ho  did 
not  refuse  to  be  reconciled,  in  appearance  at  leaat,  to 
Demetrius,  to  whom  he  even  gave  Ptolemaia,  another 
of  bia  danghtera,  for  a  wife.  An  alliaoGe  was  at 
the  same  time  eonclnded  between  them,  and 
I^rrfaiia,  the  fogitive  heir  to  the  throne  of  Epeims, 
was  placed  at  Ae  Egyptian  court  by  Demetrius, 
as  ■  hostage  for  hia  fidelity. 

The  young  prince  qnickly  roae  to  a  high  place 
in  the  &vour  of  Ptolemy,  who  gave  him  hia  atep- 
danghter  Antigone  in  marriage,  and  conceived  the 
deaign  of  raiung  him  np  aa  a  rival  to  Demetrius. 
His  nominal  aHionce  with  the  btter  did  not  prevent 
hfan  from  {nmiahina  rU  the  support  !n  his  power  to 
the  Greek  cities  which  were  opposed  to  him,  on 
occasion  of  the  expedition  of  Demetrius  to  Greece 
ill  B.  a  397 :  and  the  following  year  he  took  the 
opportunity  to  create  a  formidable  direnion  by 
•ending  Pyirhas,  at  the  head  of  a  small  force,  to 
^oims,  where  the  yonng  |n1nee  quickly  established 
himaelf  vpon  the  throne.  (Plut.  Demetr.  32,  33, 
Agrrk.4^Bi  Pant.  16.$  8.) 

The  next  year  (b.  g.  295)  he  took  advantage  of 
Demetrina  being  still  engaged  in  the  'aSkirs  of 
Greece,  to  recover  the  important  island  of  Cyprus. 
ThtB  be  qoieUy  rediued,  with  the  exception  of 
EUimia,  miere  Fhilo,  the  wife  of  Demetrius,  iield 
oat  for  a  long  time,  bat  her  husband's  attention 
being  now  wholly  enposaed  fay  the  prospecu  which 
had  opened  to  him  m  Macedonia  [Dbmbtrids], 
be  waa  unable  to  render  her  any  aisistance,  and 
ibe  was  ultimately  compelled  to  surrender  to 
Ptolemy.  The  whole  island  thus  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  king,  and  became  from  henceforth 
an  integral  portion  of  the  Egyptian  monarchy. 
(Pint  Demetr.  M.S6.) 

It  is  not  till  ^ler  the  lapse  of  a  eonuderable 
interval  that  we  again  find  Ptolemy  engiiging 
aetively  in  foreign  war.  But  he  coald  not  remain 
an  indifferent  spectator  of  the  events  which  placed 
his  old  enemy  Demetrius  on  the  throne  of  Mace- 
donia :  and  in  B.  a  287  we  find  him  once  more 
joining  in  a  league  with  Lysimachns  and  Seleucus 
■gabst  the  object  of  their  common  enmity.  The 
ptrt  taken  by  Ptolony  in  the  war  that  followed 
waa,  bowmr,  limllad  to  tbo  nnding  b  fleet  to  the 
jUpwn;  md  tlwdatat  tnd  d^ivi^  of  Domo- 


triiis  soon  removed  all  cause  of  apprehenasnn. 
(Pint  AniK«r.44,  Pyrrk.  10,11;  Justin,  xvi.  *2.} 
It  is  probaMo  that  the  tatter  ycats  of  kit  reign 
were  devoted  alnoa*  entirely  to  the  arte  of  peace, 
end  to  promoting  the  internal  pro^erity  of  hin, 
dominiona.  But  his  advanetng  age  new  warned 
him  of  the  neceesity  of  providing  for  the  soceeasion 
to  his  thnne. 

Ptolemy  was  at  this  time  the  &ther  of  three 
legitinmta  wmm,  of  whom  the  two  ddeat,  Ptclsmy 
snmanwd  Cemnnt,  and  Meleager,  wh»  the  off> 
spring  of  Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Andpater, 
wbila  the  youngest,  abo  named  Ptolemy  (nft«i^ 
wards  snmamed  Pbiladelphoa)  was  the  child  of 
hia  lateat  and  moat  beloved  wife,  Berenice.  Him 
attachment  to  Bmnioe,  as  well  as  the  fiivoandde 
opinion  he  hid  fbnned  of  tho  chaiBctef  of  tlia 
yonng  man  hfanself,  now  led  hin  to  ooneeivB  tbm 
project  of  bestowing  the  crown  npon  the  laat  cf 
these  three  princes,  to  the  exclusion  of  his  elder 
brothers.  Sach  a  design  met  with  vehement 
opposition  from  Demetrina  the  Phaloian,  wbn 
now  held  a  high  place  in  the  connsels  and  bvonr 
of  Ptolemy :  but  Uie  king,  nevertiielees,  determined 
to  carry  it  into  execution,  and  even  reoolved  to 
secure  the  throne  to  his  fiivourite  son  by  establish- 
ing him  on  it  in  hia  own  liletime.  In  the  ye«r 
B.  c.  28S  aecerding^r,  be  hinuelf  aimoaaeed  to  the 
aaaembled  people  m  Alexandria  that  ho  bad  eeaae<t 
to  reign,  and  tmusferred  the  sovereign  aathority  to 
hia  youngest  son,  whom  he  presented  to  than  as 
their  kmg.  His  chmce  was  received,  we  are  told, 
with  the  utmost  brour,  and  the  acceeaion  of  the 
new  monarch  was  celebrated  with  feotivitiea  and 
proceaaiona  on  a  scale  of  unpandleled  magnilicena', 
during  which  the  aged'  nmiaieh  hiaaauanpBBted 
araon^  tho  oSeers  and  attendania  of  h^a  son. 
(Jnstin.  xvi.  2  ;  Athen.  v.  p.  196,303.)  Nothing 
occurred  to  inteinipt  Uie  harmony  whi«^  subsisted 
between  them  from  this  time  till  the  death  of  tho 
elder  Ptolemy,  which  took  place  about  two  year* 
af^r,  B,  c  283.  His  reign  is  varnrady  estimated 
Bt  thirty-nght  m  forty  yean,  «eeoiaing  as  ws 
indude  «r  net  these  two  years  iriiidi  ftUomd  kia 
abdication.  (Porphyr.  op.  £We6.  Am.  pp.  IIS, 
114;  Joseph.  Ant,  xii.  2.)  He  was  not  only 
honoured  by  his  son  with  a  splendid  funenl ;  but 
his  body  waa  depoaited  in  the  m^pifieent  edific« 
which  had  been  erected  as  the  maoaoleum  of 
Alexander ;  and  ffivine  honours  were  pud  to  hint 
in  common  with  the  great  conqaeror.  (Thoocr. 
Idy/L  xvii  16—19  :  Strab.  xvil  p.  794.) 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  has  been  generally 
represented  in  a  ve^  favoun^  light  by  hiatoiiana, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  that  if  wo  compare  bim  with 
hia  contemporary  and  rival  potentates  be  appean 
to  deserve  the  praises  bestowed  upon  hia  milaneaa 
and  modemtion.  But  it  is  only  with  this  Important 
qualification  that  they  can  be  admitted :  for  then 
are  many  evidences,  such  aa  the  barbarooa  murder  of 
Nieocles  [NicocLBa],Rnd  the  oxecntion  of  Ptslemy, 
the  nephew  of  Antigonoa  [see  above,  p,  585,  Nol  7]* 
that  he  did  not  ahnnk  from  any  measure  that  bo 
deemed  reqoiute  in  order  to  carry  out  tke<Ajectaof 
his  ambition.  But  the  long-aighted  pndenee,  by 
which  he  seems  to  have  been  pre-eminently  diatia- 
gniahed  unong  hie  contcmpomriea,led  him  to  confine 
that  ambition  within  more  imtional  boonds  than  meat 
ofhiarivals.  He  spears  to  bavo  been  tho  only  om 
among  the  generals  of -Alexander  who  ChbsbwImb 
the  fint  that  tba  ompre  of  that  emqaaror  BuiBt  ifr 
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•ritaUy  be  broken  up,  and  who  wiiety  directed  hn 
«ndeavoQra  to  secure  for  hinmelf  the  posaesaton  of  an 
important  and  valuable  portim,  inMead  of  waating 
hu  ttrength  in  idle  attempt*  to  gnwp  the  whole. 

Bat  whatever  were  the  lanlu  of  Ptolemy  aa  an 
indiTidiml,  ai  a  ruler  he  esrtainlj  deierTea  the 
higlieat  prana.  Bj  hia  able  and  Tigonnw  adrain- 
buiition  he  bdd  the  fmindationa  of  ^e  wealth  and 
prosperity  which  Egypt  enjoyed  for  a  long  period, 
and  which  even  innny  sncceative  generations  of 
nismle  were  afterwards  insufficient  to  destroy. 
He  restored  order  to  the  finances  of  the  conntry, 
eneonnged  connnaioe  and  indoatry,  and  introdnced 
ft  lysteni  of  administnukn  whidi  a^Maia  to  have 
been  w«D  suited  to  the  pecdtiar  state  of  society 
whitih  had  so  long  existed  in  Egypt,  and  to  the 
religions  and  social  prejndicea  of  the  nation.  (See 
on  this  subject  Droyaen,  Hellenamia,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  34 — 5".)  Under  nia  foatering  care  Alexandria 
quickly  roae  to  the  place  designed  for  it  by  ita 
fininder,  that  of  the  greateat  eommneial  city  of  the 
world.  Among  other  meaaures  for  the  jmiaperity 
of  his  new  capital  we  iind  Ptolemy  establishing 
there  a  numerous  colony  of  Jews,  who  frequently 
acted  an  important  part  during  the  reigna  of  his 
suecesBCHs.  (Joseph.  AvL  zii  1.)  With  this  ex- 
ception, the  policy  of  the  king  waa  mainly  directed 
to  the  jnoaperity  of  hia  Greek  subjects,  while  the 
Mtive  Egyptians,  thongh  no  longer  aubjccted  to 
die  oppressions  they  had  suffered  under  former 
rulers,  were  kept  in  comparative  obscurity.  Nor 
do  we  find  that  the  fint  Ptolemy  showed  any 
oapariil  maifca  of  fiivenr  to  their  religion,  thouui 
to  him  is  aacnbed  the  first  introdnction  of  the 
fiireign  worahip  of  Sempis,  and  the  foundation  of 
the  celebrated  temple  dedicated  to  that  divinity  nt 
Alexandria.  (Tac.  BiaL  iv.  84 ;  Pint,  do  ftid.  et 
Onrid.  28.)  [Sbrapis.] 

Not  leas  eminent  or  eonipicaons  were  the  ser- 
TKM  rendered  b^  Pttdemy  to  die  adTucement  ^ 
Utaratnn  and  science.  In  this  dntartment  indeed 
it  is  not  always  easy  to  distinguith  the  portion  of 
credit  due  to  the  lather  from  that  of  his  son  :  but 
it  seems  certain  that  to  the  elder  monarch  belongs 
the  merit  of  having  originated  those  literary  instt- 
tnttons  wbidi  aasamed  a  more  definite  and  r^jular 
Ann,  as  well  as  a  mora  prominent  place,  under  his 
sooeesMr.  Sneh  appean  to  have  been  the  esse 
with  the  two  most  celebrated  of  all,  the  Library 
and  the  Museum  of  Alexandria.  (See  Droysen, 
JMmuun.  vol.  ii.  p.  43  ;  Geier,  de  J^taletaaa  La- 
gidae  Vita,  p.  61;  Parthey,  Doa  ^^Bioiv/rintsale 
Mvtaint,  pp.  S6 — 49  ;  Ritschl.  i>M  Alexandr. 
BOUoOtk.  pp.  14—16.) 

The  firM  suggestion  of  these  imporLmt  foun- 
dationa  is  ascribed  by  some  writers  to  Demetrias 
of  Phalenis,  who  spent  all  the  latter  yeara  of  his 
life  at  the  ooort  of  Ptolemy,  and  became  one  of  his 
Bwst  confidential  frtrads  and  adviien.  But  many 
other  men  of  literary  embence  were  also  gathered 
around  the  Egyptian  king :  among  whom  may  be 
especially  noticed  the  great  geometer  Euclid,  the 
phitosophen  Stilpo  of  Megara,  Theodorus  of  Cyrene, 
nnd  DiodoruB  sumamed  Cronus ;  as  well  as  the 
elegiac  poet  Philetas  of  Cos,  and  the  grammarian 
ZmodotvB.  (Diog.  La&t  it  102,  111,  115,  v.  37, 
78  ;  Plot.  <fa  SxU.  7,  JpopUi.  Reg.  p.  189,  d  ; 
Sdd.fce.*«AirotandZifvifSarBf.)  Tothetwolnst 
we  are  told  Ptolemy  confided  the  Uterary  education 
of  his  son  Philadelphoi.  Many  anecdotes  suf- 
ftcMntly  attest  the  fine  intercouse  which  sabnsted 


between  the  king  and  the  men  of  letters  by  wIuhb 
he  was  sorrounded,  and  prove  that  the  eaay  fiuui- 
liarity  of  his  manners  corresponded  with  bis  simple 
and  unostentatious  habits  of  life.  We  also  find 
him  maintaining  a  correspondence  with  Menander, 
whom  he  in  vain  endeavoured  to  attract  to  his 
court,  and  sondinff  onrtares  probably  «f  a  sindlar 
nature  to  Tbeophrastok  (Snid.  a  e.  BUvapfjwt ; 
Dicv-  Laert  v.  37.)  Nor  w«r»  the  fine  arts 
negleeted  :  the  rival  painters  Antiphilns  and 
AmUcb  both  exercised  their  talents  at  Alexandria, 
where  some  of  their  most  celetoated  pistures  were 
produced.  (Plio.  H.  N.  xxzr.  36;  Lncian.  <b 
Cb&tou.  2.) 

But  Ptolemy  was  not  content  irith  the  praiae  of 
on  enlightened  patron  and  friend  of  litemture ;  he 
sought  for  liimself  also  the  fiime  of  as  anthor,  and 
composed  an  historical  narrative  of  the  wars  of 
Alexander,  which  is  frequently  cited  by  later 
writers,  and  is  one  of  the  chief  authorities  wfatdi 
Arrian  made  the  groundwork  of  hia  own  hialon'. 
That  authmr  repeatedly  pniaes  Ptolemy  for  the 
fidelity  of  his  narrative  and  the  absence  of  all 
fables  nnd  exaggerationa,  and  justly  pays  the 
greateat  deference  to  hu  authority,  on  acooant  of 
liis  personal  acquaintanco  with  the  evenu  which 
he  relatea.  No  notice  of  his  style  haa  been  pre- 
served to  na,  from  which  we  may  probably  infer 
that  hia  work  was  not  ao  much  distinguiabed  in 
this  respect  as  for  iU  historical  value.  Arrian 
esprealy  tells  us  that  it  was  composed  by  him 
after  he  waa  established  on  the  throne  of  Egypt, 
and  probably  during  the  latter  yean  of  hia  Klb. 
(An.  AiuA.  i.  pnotm.  The  other  passages  in 
which  -his  authority  is  cited  are  collected,  and  alt 
the  information  relating  to  his  history  brought 
together  by  Geier,  ds  Ptoimnad  Lagidae  VUa  H 
Scripta,  pp.72 — 77  ;  and  in  bia  SeripbtrttUutoriaa 
Alu.  Magai,  pp.  1 — 36.  The  fragments  are  also 
given  in  the  edition  of  Arrian  puUished  by  IKdot, 
at  Pkria,  1846.)  It  appean  also  thM  the  lettm 
of  Ptolemy  to  Seleucns  wers  extant  at  a  later 
period,  and  were  collected  by  one  Dionyaodorus,  of 
whom  nothing  more  is  known.  {Jjasaaa.  Pro  Lapt. 
inSaltiL  10.) 

Ptolony  had  been  three  times  married :  1.  to 
the  Persian  prineesa  Artacan*  [see  abon,  pb  5B1}. 
by  whom  he  appears  to  fam  had  no  drildren ;  2.  to 
Eurydice,  the  daughter  of  Antipater,  who  had 
borne  him  three  sons — Ptolemy  Cerannus,  Me- 
leoger,  and  one  whose  name  ia  not  mentioned 
(Pans,  i,  7.  I  I.),  and  two  daughters,  Lysandm 
and  Ptolemals ;  3.  to  Berenice,  who  beciune  the 
mother  of  Ptolemy  Phihtdelphua  as  well  as  of 
ArsinoS,  the  wife  of  Lyaimachus.  For  further 
information  concerning  hia  children  by  these  nmr- 
riBges,  see  the  articles  Arsinob  and  DERBNJt.K. 
But  besides  these,  he  became  the  &lher  of  a  nu- 
meroas  progmy  by  Tariona  coneubinea,  of  whom 
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the  moet  conspicaooi  waa  Thut,  the  celcbnted 
Atheiiinn  hetaera.  By  her  he  had  two  aona, 
■Mined  LeontiKU  and  Lagiu,  and  a  daughter, 
Brene,  who  waa  married  to  Eunoitus,  one  A  the 
petty  prineas  of  Cypnu,  (Athen.  xiiL  p.  ^76,  e. ; 
Faua.  I.  6.  §  8.)  Another  eon  of  Ptolemy,  named 
Argseui,  ia  alao  tnentioned,  who  was  probably  ille- 
gitimate*  but  hia  mother  it  unknown.  (Paua.  i.  7. 
i  1.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS  IL  (nroAifieues),  king  of 
EavpT*  Bumanwd  PHiUDSLraua,  waa  the  aon  of 
Ptolemy  I.  by  his  wife  Berenice.  He  waa  bom  in 
the  island  of  Cm,  whither  Ids  mother  had  accom- 
panied her  hoaband  during  the  naval  campaign  of 
11.C.  309.  (Theocr.  IdylL  zvii.58;  etSchoLwi/ua  ; 
Cnllin.  B.  ad  Del.  165—190 ;  Droyaen,  HeilmuM. 
vol.  1.  p.  418.)  We  haTfl  acandy  any  infhrmatiou 
concerning  the  period  of  hie  boyhood  or  youth, 
though  we  learn  that  he  received  a  careful  educa- 
tion ;  and  Phitetai,  the  elegiac  poet  of  Coi,  and 
Zenodottta  the  grammarian,  are  mentioned  aa  hit 
literary  preceptors  (Suid.  ».  e.  #iAi)raT  and  Ziiv6S»- 
Toi),  But  it  is  probable  Uiat  hia  own  promiNng 
chaineteF  and  dispoaition  eomUiied  with  the  par- 
tiality of  hit  bther  for  Berenice,  to  induce  the  aged 
monarch  to  set  aside  the  of&pring  of  his  former 
marriage  in  &vour  of  Philadelphna.  Id  order  to 
carry  this  project  into  execution,  and  seciue  the  sue- 
cesaion  to  this  his  fiiTourite  son,  the  king  at  length 
zetolved  to  abdicate  the  sorereign  power,  and  esta- 
bliah  Phtlidelphiu  (lU  this  time  24  years  of  a^e) 
upon  the  thnnie  daring  his  own  lifetime,  'Ihe 
young  prince  appears  to  have  been  personally 
popuUr  with  the  Alexandrians,  who,  we  are  told, 
welcomed  the  announcement  with  the  utmost  joy, 
and  tiie  meceaiion  itf  the  nev  monarcfa  (Nov,  b.  c, 
285)  was  celebrated  wiUi  festivitiea  and  procee- 
aions  of  the  ntmost  magnificenc*.  (JnsUn,  zn.  2 ; 
Athen.  t,  pp.  196—208}  Pophyr,  vp.  Euaeb-Arm. 
p.  113.) 

It  is  probable  that  the  virtual  authority  of  king 
still  remained  in  the  hands  of  Ptolemy  Soter, 
dnring  the  two  years  that  ho  nrrired  this  ercat ; 
bnt  no  attempt  was  made  to  distnrb  his  ammge- 
ment  of  the  aucceation.  Ptolemy  Cerannus  and 
Meleaser  quitted  Egypt,  and  Philadelphna  found 
himself  at  his  father^  death  (b.c.  283)  the  nn- 
dispnted  master  of  hia  wealthy  and  powerful  king- 
d<»L  Bis  h»g  reign  was  marked  by  few  events 
of  »  rtrildng  ehaiaetar,  while  hia  attention  was 
nunly  direoM  to  the  internal  admimstntion  of 
his  kingdom,  and  the  patronage  of  literature  and 
science ;  his  foreign  policy  was  eaaentinlly  pacific, 
and  the  faw  external  wara  by  which  hia  reign  was 
troubled,  were  not  of  a  nature  to  affect  deeply  the 

Eroaperity  of  his  dominions.  Unfortunately,  our 
istoriad  information  concerning  his  reign  is  so 
scanty,  that  we  have  the  greatest  difficulty  in  ar^ 
ranging  and  connecting  the  few  notices  that  have 
been  tranimitted  to  us.  lU  tranquillity  appears 
to  lutTo  been  first  disturbed  by  hostilities  with  his 
half  brother  Magas,  who  had  govenwd  Cyreno  as 
Tieer<7  under  Ptolemy  Soter,  but  on  the  death  of 
that  monarch  .threw  off  the  yoke,  and  asserted  his 
independence.  Not  content  with  maintaining  him- 
srif  in  the  possession  of  the  Cyrenaica,  Magas 
even  attempted  to  invade  Egypt,  and  had  ad- 
TCttoed  as  far  as  Panwtoninm,  when  ho  was  re- 
eMtA  to  his  own  dominions  by  a  rovolt  of  the 
Mannaridaa.  A  fonnidable  mutiny  among  his 
Ganltih  motenariw  pnreBtsd  Ftolony  from  pu» 


aning  hiro  (Pana,  i.  7,  §§  1,  2 ;  SchoL  ad  CaUim. 
U.  M  ZM.  170—190).  Magas,  however,  subae- 
quently  induced  Antiochua  II.,  king  of  Syria,  to 
make  common  cause  with  him  against  the  ^yptiim 
monarch,  and  himself  undertook  a  second  expedi- 
tion against  Egypt,  in  which  he  again  advaooed  to 
the  frontier,  and  took  the  fortress  of  Paaetonium  ; 
but  the  efforts  of  Antiochus  were  paralysed  by  tbe 
address  of  Ptolemy,  and  he  was  able  to  effect 
nothing  on  the  side  of  Syria.  At  length  the  wv 
was  ttnninated  by  a  treaty,  which  left  Magas  in 
undisputed  possession  of  the  Cyrenaica,  while  bi* 
infant  daughter  Berenice  was  betrothed  to  Ptolemy, 
the  son  of  Philadelphus.  (Pans,  i  7.  S  3  i  P«- 
lyaen.  ii.  'J8  ;  Justin,  xxvi.  3 ;  Droyaen,  HtHmum. 
■ml  ii.  ff.  244— 2£0.) 

It  was  probably  duriiv  the  oontinnaooe  of  thia 
war  that  we  find  Ptolemy  also  taking  an  activa 
part  in  the  affiiirs  of  Greece,  by  sending  a  fleet 
under  Patroclus  to  the  satis tance  of  the  Athenians 
against  Antigonus  Qonatas  [Patroclus].  Nor 
was  he  inattentive  to  tiie  events  that  were  posting 
in  more  distant  countries.  After  the  de£B«t  ^ 
Pyrrhus  hj  the  RomBna,  he  bad  hastened  to  COD* 
elude  a  treaty  witii  tbe  rising  repnbUc,  and  dnring 
the  subsequent  war  between  Rome  and  Caith^, 
he  continued  fiiithful  to  his  new  allies,  and  leAiscd 
to  osust  tbe  Carthaginians.  (Liv.  ^nt.  zir. ; 
Dion  Cass,  fr,  146 ;  Zonar.  riiL  6 ;  Justin.  zriiLd; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  9  ;  Appian.  Sk.  1.) 

Of  the  Bubsequent  relations  between  Egypt  and 
Syria,  we  know  only  in  general  terms  that  hostili- 
ties between  them  were  frequently  interrupted  or 
suspended,  and  aa  often  renewed ;  but  the  wan 
appear  to  hare  been  marked  by  no  eY«nu  of  » 
striking  character.  It  roost  have  been  towards 
the  eloae  of  the  leign  of  Phihidelphns  that  the 
long  protracted  contest  was  terminated  by  a  treaty 
of  pence,  by  whi^  Ptolemy  gave  bis  daughter 
Berenice  in  maniage  to  Antiochus  II,  The  oth« 
adpalatioDs  of  the  peace  are  unknown  to  us,  bat  it 
is  certwn  that  Phoenicia  and  Coelo-Syria — the 
naver-Uling  caoaa  of  diapnto  betwoen  the  two 
monarchiea — remuned  in  the  hand*  of  PtolemT 
(Hieron,  ad  Damd.  zi,6 ;  Dn^ien,  toL it.  pu31€.} 
In  Greece  Ptolemy  iqipeara  to  have  oontinitBd 
throughout  his  reign  on  unfriendly  if  not  directly 
hostile  terms  with  Macedonia,  and  lost  no  opportu- 
nity of  assisting  the  party  opposed  to  that  power ; 
bnt  it  was  not  until  a  few  yvaia  defore  hia  death 
that  the  succeases  of  Amtna  and  tko  rise  of  tbe 
Achaean  league  opened  out  to  bis  polity  freih 
prospects  in  that  quarter.  He  hastened  to  support 
Aratus  with  considerable  sums  of  mtmey,  and 
received  him  In  the  most  friendly  manner  when 
he  visited  Alexandria  in  person,  (Plut,  AnL  11, 
12.) 

Bnt  while  Ptdemy  was  thus  attentive  to  the 
events  that  were  passing  among  the  neighbouring 
potentates,  his  cbief  care  waa  directed  to  the  in* 
temal  admbistntion  of  hia  kingdom,  and  to  the 
eneontagement  and  eztmnon  of  its  fbro^  eon- 
meree.  One  of  the  first  meaaures  of  hia  re^  was 
to  take  effectual  steps  for  clearing  Upper  %7pt 
from  the  robbers  and  banditti  by  which  it  was  in- 
fested (Theocr.  IdylL  zv.  46—49,  and  SchoL  ad 
loc),  and  be  afterwards  carried  his  arms  far  into 
Ethiopia,  and  established  friendly  relations  with 
the  barbarian  tribea  of  tbat  0000117.  Ho  was  alw 
tiie  firat  to  doim  from  tiuwo  Kgiona  a  mnlyof 
•lephanta  fas  war,  which  had  been  preriondj 
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Bond  wMf  fioa  Inda,  and  w  tmpoctant  did  he 
deem  tbii  resource  that  he  founded  a  city  or  forUeaa 
mined  Ptotemats  on  the  confiues  of  Ethiopia,  wlely 
with  a  view  to  thia  object  ( Agatharcbide*  ap.  Phot 
p.  441,  b,  453,  a ;  Hieronym.  ad  Da*.  xL  5  ;  Plin. 
//'.MTi.34;i))od.iii.S6}.  With  E^amniee,  the 
Greek  king  of  VLmS,  Iw  appean  to  bam  main- 
tained fiiendlyrelatioiu.  Inoidettooonunaadthe 
important  navigation  and  commeice  of  the  Red  Sea, 
he  founded  the  city  of  Anino«  at  the  head  of  the 
gulf  (on  the  oite  of  the  modem  Snes),  and  that  of 
Berenice  on  the  coast  almoat  under  the  tropic. 
The  former  he  connected  with  the  Nile  by  renew- 
ing and  clearing  oat  the  canal  whieh  had  pcavioaaly 
been  constructed  by  Nacho,  while  he  opatiad  a  high 
road  from  Berenice  to  Cq>to«  on  the  Nile,  which 
continued  for  agea  to  be  the  route  by  which  all  the 
meiehandiM  of  India,  Aralna,  and  Aetbiopia  was 
coDrejed  to  Alexandria.  Not  «Hitented  with  thii, 
m  find  him  Kuding  Satyrua  on  a  voyage  of  dia- 
corery  along  the  weatem  coast  of  the  Hed  Sea,  and 
fonnduig  another  city  of  Berenice  as  far.  sooth  as 
the  latitude  of  Meroi!  (Strab.  xvii.  pp.  770,  804, 
815  ;  PUn.  H.N.yuU  ;  Died.  i.  33 ;  Droysen, 
Hdkmm.  vol.  iL  p.  735—738  ;  Letroone,  Km. 
du  Imaer.  p.  180—188).  It  ma  donbtleia  also 
with  a  raw  to  the  extonnon  of  hia  eonuneKe  with 
India  that  we  find  him  sending  an  ambassador  of 
the  name  of  Dionysins  to  the  natin  prineea  of  that 
eonntry.  (Plin.  H.N.  vi.  21.) 

But  it  is  more  especially  as  the  patron  and  pro- 
noter  of  lUeratnre  and  icieiMe  that  the  name  of 
PbiladeldiDa  ia  ioatly  celebrated.  The  inatitutioos 
of  whiu  the  fooudationa  had  been  laid  by  hie 
fiitber  quickly  roes  onder  bis  fiistering  care  to  the 
highest  prosperity.  The  Mnseun  of  Alexandria 
braune  the  resort  and  abode  of  all  the  most  dis- 
tinguished men  of  letters  of  the  day,  and  in  the 
Ubraij  aUaebed  to  it  were  accnmnlated  all  the 
(leasures  of  andent  leaning.  The  first  panon  who 
-filed  the  office  of  libnuian  appears  to  have  been 
Zenodotus  of  Ephesas,  who  had  previously  been 
the  preceptor  of  Ptolemy:  his  successor  waa  the 
poet  Callimacbua.  (Said.  s.  v.  Znyilnos ;  Porthey, 
dot  AIm.  MMeilM,  p.  71  ;  Ritschl,  dit  AUx.  Bib- 
lioAek^  p.  19.)  Among  the  other  illustrious  names 
whieh  adotned  the  ooact  and  laign  of  Ptolemy, 
nay  be  nentioied  tbeae  of  tin  poeta  Philetaa  and 
Theocritus  (the  laetof  whom  has  left  ns  a  laboured 
panegyric  upon  the  Egyptian  monarch,  which  is  of 
some  importanoe  in  an  historical  point  of  viewX  the 
philosophers  Hegesias  and  Theodoras,  the  mathe- 
matician Euclid,  and  the  astronomers  Timocharis, 
Aristarchns  of  Samoa,  and  Aratos.  It  was  not 
taetely  1^  his  munificence,  or  the  honours  which 
he  bestowed  upon  these  eminent  men  that  Ptolemy 
waa  able  to  attract  them  to  his  court :  he  had  hint- 
self  leoeiTod  a  learned  edocatitm,  and  appears  to 
hava  pomaiaBd  »  gcnui»  lore  of  litentun^  while 
many  anaedotoa  attest  to  «a  the  friendly  and  fa- 
miliar terms  upon  wiiich  he  associated  with  the 
distingnished  stiangeti  whom  he  had  gathered 
around  him.  Nor  was  his  patronage  confined  to 
the  ordinary  cycle  of  Hellenic  literature.  By  hia 
interest  in  natural  history  be  gave  a  stinolaa  to 
the  pursait  of  that  leienea,  whieh  gara  birth 
to  nuuiy  important  works,  Wlule  be  bimsdf 
fbmed  coUectionB  of  rare  animals  within  the  pre- 
cincts of  the  royal  palace.  It  waa  during  his 
leign  alao^  and  periu^  at  hia  desire^  that  Manetho 
jafs  to  the  wand  iu  a  Qreek  form  the  historical 
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records  of  the  Egyptians ;  and  aocMdiog  to  a  wdt 
known  tradition, — which,  di^pdisd  as  it  has  been 
by  fables,  may  not  b»  witbovt  an  Uatorioal  finmdn- 
tion, — it  was  by  his  expre«  eonmand  that  the 
Holy  Scriptures  of  the  Jews  wore  trsnahited  into 
Oretk  (Joseph-  xil  2,  For  the  follsr  inrestiga* 
tion  of  this  anbjeet,  aae  Awrua).  Whatarcr 
tmth  thoa  may  be  In  tUa  tala^  it  is  cartam  that 
he  treated  the  Jewish  colonists,  many  of  whom 
had  already  settled  at  Alexandria  vtoiar  Ptaksny 
Soter,  wi^  much  &vour,  and  not  only  allowad 
them  perfect  tolemtion  fbr  their  religion,  bnt  ap- 
pears  to  have  placed  them  in  many  nopecta  m  a 
par  with  his  Qieek  auhjeoth  (Jowwi. 

The  fine  arts  mat  with  loasedj  lam  ouomiga- 
ment  under  Ptolemy  than  litemture  and  sciaioa, 
but  hia  patronage  does  not  i^tpear  to  have  given 
rise  to  any  scho^  of  painting  or  sculpture  of  real 
merit ;  and  we  are  told  that  Atatus  gained  hia 
fiivonr  by  presents  of  picturea  of  the  Si^noio 
school.  (Pint.  Ami.  13L)  His  architeetonl 
works,  on  the  eontnury,  were  of  a  superior  order, 
and  many  of  the  most  splendid  hoildings  at  Alex- 
audria  were  erected  or  completed  under  his  reign, 
especially  the  moseuffl,  the  lightbouse  on  the 
iahuid  of  Pban^  and  the  royal  bnrial  plaea  or 
sepulchre,  M  whieh  he  remored  tiie  body  of  Alex- 
ander from  Memphis,  while  he  deposited  there 
the  remams  of  his  father  and  mother  (Paua.  i.  7. 
§  1  ;  Strab.  xvii.  p.  791).  As  a  farther  proof  of 
hia  filial  piety  he  raiaed  a  temple  to  the  memory  of 
Ptolemy  and  Berenice,  in  which  their  atatuea  war* 
consecrated  as  tntehuy  daitim  of  Sgypt  (Theoer. 
Id.  xrii.  123).  The  new  dtiaa  or  ounues  foanded 
by  Philadelphos  in  different  parts  of  hit  dominiooa 
were  extremely  numerona.  On  the  Bed  Sea  aloM 
we  find  at  least  two  bearing  the  name  of  Aisino^ 
one  called  after  anotha  of  bts  aistors  Fbilotera, 
and  two  cities  named  in  honour  of  hia  mothn 
Berenice.  The  same  names  occur  also  in  Cilida 
and  Syria:  and  in  the  latter  country  he  founded 
the  important  fortress  of  Ptolemaiis  in  Palestine. 
( Concerning  these  various  foundations,  see  Droysen, 
^a^t>ni.voLii.pp.  676,699, 721,  731,  &a;  La* 
tronne,  ReemU  det  Imtcr.  pp.  180 — 188.) 

All  authorities  concur  in  attesting  the  great 
power  and  wealth,  w  which  the  Egyptian  mm- 
ardiy  was  mited  under  Pbihwlelphns.  We  are 
told  that  he  possesaed  at  the  dose  of  his  reign  a 
Btanding  army  of  200,000  foot  and  40,000  bwne» 
besides  war^harioto  and  elephanto;  a  fleet  at 
1500  ships,  among  which  were  many  venels  of 
stupendous  ^  ;  and  a  sun  of  740,000  talents  bt 
hia  trearary ;  while  he  derived  from  Egypt  alone  an 
annual  revenue  of  14,800  talents  (Appian.  praeC 
10  i  Hieronym.  adDamd.  xu  5).  His  dominions 
comprised,  besides  Egypt  itself  and  portions  of 
Ethiopia,  Arabia,  and  Libya,  the  important  pm> 
vinces  of  Phoenicia  and  Coele-Syria,  together  with 
Cypms,  Lycia,  Caria,  and  the  Cyckde* :  and 
during  a  great  part  at  least  of  his  reign,  Cilicu  and 
Pamphylia  also  (Theocrit.  IdyU.  xvii.  86—90 ; 
Droysen,  Lc  p.  316).  Before  his  death  Cyrene 
was  reunited  to  the  monarchy  by  the  marriage  of 
his  son  Ptolony  with  Berenice,  the  danghtor  of 

private  Ufa  and  retations  of  PhiladelphaB 
are  far  from  displacing  his  character  in  as  favour- 
able a  light  as  we  might  have  inferred  from  the  splen- 
dour of  his  admlniaUation.  Almost  immedialdyoii 
hia  MNiaiaB    had  bniihad  I>anetriuB  Phah(M% 
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tke  (nend  and  coomdlor  of  hii  fiither,  vho  wu 
MicTed  to  hare  ttdriaed  the  Utter  against  altering 
the  snccMsion  in  fiivoor  of  hia  younii^pr  ion  ;  ntid 
it  wa>  probably  not  long  afterwarda  that  he  put  to 
death  hia  brother  Aivaeua,  who  was  accuBed  of 
conapiring  againit  hia  life.  Anoth«  of  his  brothera, 
who  had  attempted  to  excite  a  revolt  in  CTpnu, 
nbaequently  ehand  th«  Hune  fete  ;  and  bia  first 
wife  ArsinoC,  the  daughter  of  Lyumachus,  waa 
banished  to  Coptoi  in  Upper  Kgypt  on  a  similar 
charge  {Pans.  i.  7.  §  1 ;  Diog.  La^i'rt.  t.7B  ;  Schol. 
ad  Theoor.  Id.  xrii.  128).  After  her  reinoral  Pto- 
lemy took  the  Btmngft  reaolution  of  marrying  his 
own  uatar  Ainnoe,  the  widow  of  Lysimaebna  ;  a 
fllgnnt  violation  ^  the  religions  notions  of  the 
Greeks,  and  which  gave  rise  to  severe  animad- 
Tersions,  Though  she  must  hare  been  many  years 
older  than  bimtelf,  he  appears  to  have  continued 
tenderly  attached  to  her  throughout  her  life,  and 
evinced  his  affection  not  only  by  bestowing  her 
name  upon  many  of  his  newly-founded  colonies, 
but  hy  osaumin^  himself  the  anmame  of  Philadel- 
phus,  a  title  which  some  writers  referred  in  derision 
to  hia  unnatural  treatment  of  hia  two  brothers. 
Alter  her  death  he  erected  a  temple  to  Areinoe, 
and  caosed  divine  honours  to  be  paid  to  her  memory. 
(Pans.  i.  7.  §§  1,  3  ;  Tbeocrit.  Id^.  xvii.  130.  and 
Schol.  ad  loc. ;  Athen.  xtv.  p.  621.)  By  this  se- 
cond marriage  Ptolemy  had  uo  issue:  but  his  first 
wife  had  borne  him  two  sous — Ptolemy,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne,  and  Lrsimachus  ;  and  a 
daughter,  Berenice,  whose  mainage  to  Antiochns 
II<,  king  of  Syria,  baa  been  already  mentioned. 

PbiladelphiiB  died  a  natural  death  before  the 
close  of  the  year  B.  c.  247  ;  having  reigned  thirty- 
eight  years  from  his  first  accession,  and  thirty-six 
from  the  death  of  his  fiitLer  (Euseb,  Arm.  p.  114; 
Clinton.  F.H.  vol.  iii.  p.  379).  He.  had  been  al- 
ways of  a  feeble  and  sickly  constitution,  which  pre- 
Tented  him  from  vnr  taking  ^e  oonunnnd  of  hia 
armies  in  person ;  and  he  wd  the  life  of  a  refined 
voluptuary,  combining  sensual  and  dissotule  plea- 
sures with  the  more  elevated  gmtificationa  of  the 
taste  and  understanding.  (Stnb.  zviL  p.  789 ; 
Athen.  ziiL  p.  576.)  The  great  defecU  of  his 
character  as  an  individual  have  been  already  ad- 
vetted  to,  bat  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  do- 
mbiiwa  eojojred  the  utmost  prosperity  under  his 
nild  and  pacific  rule,  and  his  skilftil  policy  added 
aa  much  to  the  greatness  and  strength  of  hi*  em- 
pn  aa  conid  the  arms  of  a  more  wariike  monarch. 

The  coini  of  Ptolemy  Phibuielphas  are  only  to 
be  diatingnidied  from  those  of  his  father  by  the 
character  of  the  conntenanee,  and  in  some  instances 
by  their  dates  ;  none  of  them  bearing  the  epithet 
•f  Pbiladelphns.  [&H.B.] 


OOIN  OP  PT0LXHASU8  U.,  KINO  Or  lOrPT. 

PTOLEMAEUS  III.  (nroX^Muoi),  king  of 
Bsrrr,  auiMiaed  EraROBTM^  waa  the  aUeu  wn 


and  snecesaor  of  Ptolemy  II..  PEuIadsli^ni.  When 

a  mere  child  he  was  betrothed  to  Berenice,  the 
daughter  of  Magas  ;  but  it  was  not  till  after  the 
death  of  Magas,  and  the  asMssination  of  Demetriu* 
the  Handsome,  who  had  made  liimself  master  of 
Cypene  [BnniNiCK,  p.  483J,  that  their  nnptiala 
were  oolemniaed.  Toe  date  of  these  events  ia  im^ 
certain  ;  bat  the  marriage  cannot  have  long  pm- 
ceded  ^e  death  of  Philadelphus.  h.c  247-  On 
that  event  Ptolemy  succeeded  quietly  to  the  exten- 
sive dominions  of  his  fether ;  to  which  he  now 
reunited  Cyrene  in  right  of  his  wif&    But  a  still 
wider  firid  was  sow  ^ned  to  hia  ambition.  On 
learning  the  death  of  nitladelphna,  Antioebaa  1 L 
king  of  STria,  pat  aMde  his  wife  Bnentoe,  the 
daughter  of  the  Egyptian  king,  and  recalled  hia 
former  wife,  Laodice,  who  soon  sacrificed  to  her 
resentment  both  her  feithless  husband  and  her 
rival,  Berenice,  with  her  in&nt  son.  Ptolemy 
appcara  to  have  taken  up  arms  on  receiving  the 
first  newe  of  the  danger  of  his  sister  ;  but  finding 
that  he  was  too  late  to  save  her,  he  determined  at 
least  to  avenge  her  fete,  and  invaded  Syria  in 
person  at  the  head  of  a  numerous  army.  The 
cruelties  of  Laodice,  and  the  unhappy  fete  of 
Berenice,  bad  already  excited  geneial  dtsnflbctioB  ; 
many  cities  voluntarily  Joined  Ptolemy,  and  nei- 
ther the  youthful  Seleucus  nor  hit  mother  were 
able  to  oppose  the  progress  of  the  E^ptian  kti^r, 
who  advanced  apparently  without  exposition  oa 
fer  as  Antioch,  and  made  himself  master  nf  the 
whi^e  country  south  of  Mount  Taurus.  But  instead 
of  erosnng  that  ridge^  and  parsainj{  Selennts 
hinuelf,  he  turned  bis  aims  eastward,  eiossed  the 
Euphrates,  advanced  ns'  far  as  Babylon  and  Snsa, 
and  after  reducing  all  Mesopotamia,  Babylonia,  and 
Susiano,  received  the  submission  of  all  the  upper 
provinces  of  Asia  as  far  as  the  confines  of  Bactrta 
and  India.    From  this  career  of  conquest  he  was 
recalled  by  the  news  of  seditions  in  ^ypt,  and 
retomed  to  that  country,  carrying  with  him  an 
immense  booty,  compriung,  among  other  objects, 
all  the  statues  of  the  E^typtian  deities  which  had 
been  carried  off  hy  Cambysea  to  Babylon  or  Persia. 
These  he  restored  to  their  respective  temples,  an 
act  by  which  he  earned  the  greatest  popniuity 
with  his  native  ^yptian  uibjecta,  who  bestowed 
on  him  in  consequence  the  title  of  Euei^tes  (the 
Benefector),  by  which  he  is  generally  known. 
While  the  arms  of  the  king  himself  were  thus 
successful  in  the  East,  his  fieeU  reduced  the  mari- 
time provinces  of  Asia,  indnding  Cilieia,  Pam- 
phylia,  and  Ionia,  aa  fer  as  the  Hellespont,  toge- 
ther with  Lysimachia  and  other  important  plMes 
on  the  coast  of  Thrace  which  cootinned  fer  a  loog 
period  subject  to  the  Egyptian  rule.  (Mmnnu 
Aduliton.  <^  (MinUm.  F.  H.  vol.  iiL  p.  38*2  ;  Hie- 
ronym.  ad  DanieL  sL  7  ;  Justin,  xxvii.  1 ;  Apptan. 
Syr.  65  i  Polybi  v.  68.)    Concerning  the  events 
which  folbwed  the  ntnm  of  Energetos  to  his  own 
dominions  (probably  in  B.a243)  we  are  almost 
wholly  in  the  dark  t  bnt  it  qipears  that  the  greater 
part  of  the  eastern  provinces  speedily  fell  again  into 
the  hands  of  Seleucus,  while  Ptolemy  retained  poe- 
session  of  the  maritime  regions  and  a  great  pert  of 
Syria  itself.   He  toon  obtained  a  valuable  ally  in 
the  person  of  Anttoehvs  Hieiax,  the  younger  bro- 
ther  of  Seleucus,  whom  be  uniformly  supported  in 
his  wars  uainst  his  elder  brother,  and  hy  this 
diversion  effieetiially  prevented  Seleitcus  from  pro- 
seeating  aedve  hostilhiei  gainst  Egypt  The  wv 
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waa  tl  length  tennhmted,  or  nther  scspended  hy 
a  truce  for  ten  ytut ;  bat  the  conteit  betweeo  tlie  . 
two  brothen  aoon  broke  out  sfreefa,  wad  cooUnned 
until  the  total  defiot  of  Antiochna  compelled  bim 
to  take  refuge  in  %7pt.  Hoe,  however,  ha  wa* 
KceiTed  latoer  ai  a  capUve  than  an  allj ;  probably 
beeauM  it  did  not  suit  Ptolem j  to  renew  hostilitiea 
with  Sjm.    (Jiutin.  zxvii.  2,  8.) 

In  regard  to  the  remainder  of  'the  reign  of 
Euergetei  we  have  tcaredf  any  information.  It 
■ppean,  however,  that  in  hie  fbicign  policy  be 
folbwed  the  ane  line  u  hia&tbov  We  find  bin 
genenlly  nnflieDdlj  to  Macedonia,  and  on  one 
accMien  at  least  in  open  boatili^  with  that  power, 
a*  we  are  told  that  he  defeated  Antigonni  (Oo- 
nataa)  in  a  great  ae^fight  off  Androi  (Trog,  Pomp. 
Pfol.  xxviij  ;  bat  the  date  and  eiminutaneea  of 
thia  action  an  wbolly  uncertain.  (See  mi  tkia 
■abject,  Niebnhr,  KL  8ehr^  ^  397 ;  DtOTten, 
ToL  iL  p.  S64.)  With  the  nau  viewa  he  con- 
tinued io  anpport  Aratua  and  the  Achaean  league, 
tmtil  the  sudden  change  of  policy  of  the  former, 
nnd  his  unnatural  alliance  with  Macedonia,  led  to 
H  corresponding  change  on  the  part  of  Ptolemy, 
who  thencefwth  threw  alt  the  ireight  of  hia  influ- 
ence in  bvonr  vS  Oeonenaa,  to  whom  he  afibrded 
an  honoviable  letnat  aft«  hi*  deciaiva  defeat  at 
SflLiaia,  B.&  222.  (Pint  AnL  24,41.  OMm. 
2*2,  3-2  ;  Pane.  it.  8.  %  fi.)  We  find  htm  alao  main- 
tainitig  the  tame  friendly  relatione  as  hia  father 
with  Rome,  thongb  he  declined  the  offers  of  aasist- 
ance  made  him  by  that  powrafal  republic  during 
his  war  widi  Svria.  (Entnpi  iii,  1.)  Daring  the 
latter  yeara  of  liia  reign  Eaetgetaa  todc  advantage 
of  the  state  of  peace  in  which  he  (bund  himself 
with  hia  neighbonra  to  turn  hit  arms  againat  the 
Ethiopian  tribes  on  hia  aouthem  frontier,  whom  he 
effectually  reduced  to  aubmiasion,  and  advanced  as 
far  aa  Adule,  a  port  on  the  Red  Sea,  when  he 
establiahed  an  emporinm,  and  set  np  an  inscription 
comntemoiating  the  ezploita  of  hia  reign.  To  a 
copy  of  this,  accidentally  preaerred  to  us  by  an 
Egyptian  monk,  Coshas  iNnicoPLBusTSS  we 
are  indebted  for  much  of  the  scanty  information  we 
poeaesa  concerning  his  reign.  (See  Buttmann^ 
MtttewK  f.  AHertkunumismcltqfi,  vol.  ii.  pp.  1 
166  ;  the  inscription  itself  ia  iilao  given  by  Chia- 
hnll,  A)^.  ^MnMeoe,  p.  76,  and  by  Salt  in  hia 
Trmth  i»  Abynima  (1814),  p.  453,  aa  well  aa  by- 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  iiu  p.  382,  note.) 

Ptolnny  EoMgelea  ia  acaroely  leaa  celebrated 
than  hit  father  fbr  hia  patronage  of  lilemtnre  and 
acienoe  :  he  added  a»  largely  to  the  library  at 
Alexandria  that  he  has  been  aometimea  erroneoualy 
deemed  ita  founder,  and  the  well-known  anecdote 
of  the  atntagem  by  which  he  poaaesaed  himself  of 
the  original  tnanuacripta  of  Aeschylus,  Sophocles, 
and  £nripide^  anfSdently  atteau  the  aeal  with 
which  he  putsued  this  object,  (Galen,  Otmn,  ad 
Hippocr.  lib.  iit.  Epidem.  p.  411  ;  Parthey,  Dut 
AIm,  Mm.  ft  88.)  Among  the  distinguiahed  men 
of  lettera  wno  flourished  at  Alexandria  daring  hia 
reign,  the  names  of  Eratosthenes,  Apolloniua  Hho- 
dins,  and  Ariatophanes,  the  gnunmarian,  are  alone 
•offident  t«  prove  that  the  liteiature  and  learning 
of  die  Alexandrian  school  alill  retained  their  fonner 
enrineno& 

The  reign  of  Energetea  may  nndonbtedty  be 
looked  upon  as  the  most  flouncing  period  of  the 
l>^ptian  khigdom.  (See  Pelvk  v.  34.)  Hia 
brillimt  military  nccesses  in  tne  fint  yean  after 


hia  accesdon  not  only  riirew  a  Itiatra  over  bis 
reign,  but  added  aome  important  and  valiuible 
aeqnisitiotia  to  hia  territories ;  while  bis  subjects 
continued  to  enjoy  the  same  internal  tranquillity 
aa  under  his  predecessors.  He  appean  also  to 
have  ahown  mora  favour  than  the  two  former 
monarcha  towards  the  native-bocn  Egypdana  ;  and 
he  evinced  a  desin  to  encourage  dieir  religious 
feelings,  not  only  by  bringing  back  the  staluca  of 
their  gods  out  of  Asia,  but  by  various  architectural 
woricB.  Thus  we  find  him  mwV'"g  laige  additiona 
to  Ute  gnat  temple  at  Thebes,  erectii^  a  new  one 
at  Eane,  and  dedicating  a  tem|de  at  Canopua  to 
Oairis  in  the  names  of  himself  and  his  queen 
Berenice.  (Wilkinson's  7V6ea,  p.  425;  Letnnne, 
Rteutii,  pp.  2—6.)  On  the  other  hand,  his  foun- 
dationa  of  new  cities  and  colonies  wen  much  less 
namaroua  than  thoae  of  hia  fother,  though  that  of 
Bsrsnica  la.the  Cyrenaiea  may  in  all  probability 
be  aaeribed  to  bim.  (See  Droy sen,  vol.  ii.  pp.  T2'6 
— 726.)  Among  the  last  evenu  of  his  reign  may 
be  mentioned  the  magnificent  presents  with  which 
he  aansted  the  Rhodiana  after  their  city  had  been 
overthown  by  an  earthquake  i  the  amount  of  which 
ia  in  itaelf  a  anfficient  proof  of  the  wealth  and 
power  whidi  he  possssssd.  (Pidyb.  t.  89.) 

The  death  of  Euetgetea  must  have  taken  place 
before  the  end  of  &c.  222:  it  ia  clearly  ascribed 
by  Polybiua  (ii  71)  to  natural  cnuaes;  though  a 
rumour  followed  by  Justin  (xxix.  1)  aaaerted  that 
he  waa  poisoned  by  his  son,  a  suspicion  to  which 
the  character  and  subsequent  conduct  of  the  young 
man  lent  sufficient  coBntanance.  He  had  reigned 
twenty-five  yean  in  nnintermpted  pro^wrily.  By 
hia  wife  Berenice,  who  anrvived  him,  he  leh  three 
children  :  I,  Ptolemy,  hia  ancceaaor  ;  2.  Magas  ; 
and  3.  Aninoe,  afterwards  married  to  her  brother 
Ptolemy  Phik>pator. 

Trogns  Pompeiua  twice  designates  Ptolemy 
Eneigetet  by  the  epithet  of  Tiy^on  (Pfd.  xxvii. 
and  XXX.),  an  appelbtion  which  is  also  found  in 
Euaebius  (p.  165,  ed.  Aim.).  Neither  this  nut  the 
title  of  Euergetea  appean  on  his  coins,  which  can 
only  be  diatiimniahed  fmn  those  of  hia  two  prede 
ceaaonbytfaediQenneeofphyHognany.  CE.U.B.] 


COIN  OP  PTOLSMABUI  IIL,  KING  OP  BOTPT. 

PTOLEHAEUS  IV.  {OrvKmSot),  king  of 
EavpT,  anmamed  Philopatok,  waa  the  eMeat  aou 
and  successor  of  Ptolemy  EuergeleiL  He  waa  very  far 
from  inheriting  the  virtues  or  aUIitiea  of  hia  father: 
and  hia  reign  was  the  commencement  uf  the  decliae 
of  the  Egyptian  kingdom,  which  had  beeu  raised  in 
such  a  height  of  power  and  proaperity  by  hia  three 
piadecemora.  Ita  first  beginning  waa  atnined  with 
Crimea  the  darinat  kind.  Among  hia  earliest 
acta,  on  aaanming  the  aoveraign  power  (a  c.  2-22), 
waa  to  pet  to  death  hia  raotlwr,  Berenice,  and  bis 
brother,  Blagaa,  of  whose  inflneoco  and  popnlari^ 
with  the  army  he  was  jcakma,  aa  well  aa  hia  UKW 
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LyuiMcliiu,  the  brother  of  Ptolem;  Eacigetea. 
In  all  tbeM  niurden  faU  minuter  Sosifaiua  was  hit 
read;  and  dextroiu  inatrument,  and  probably  the 
fint  to  adTiee  their  perpetmtion.  Cleomeaes,  the 
«xiled  king  of  Sparta,  of  whoae  inflnence  with  the 
nwrcenaiy  troopi  Snibiua  had  ikiirully  availed 
hinarif^  •oon  became  in  hfi  turn  an  object  of  nu- 

Eieion,  and  ma  placed  in  confinement,  from  which 
B  aoi^ht  to  eacape  hj  nuung  a  rerolt  in  Alszan- 
dria,  and  &iling  in  thia  pat  an  end  to  hit  own  liie. 
(Po^b.     U—S9  i  Plat.  Cbom.  33—37  ) 

Hating  thna,  aa  he  conceiTod,  Mcnned  himself 
from  all  daoger  from  domeatio  enemies,  Ptolemy 
gave  hunaelf  up  without  reatraint  to  a  life  of  indo- 
leaco  and  luxury,  and  to  every  Icind  of  senaual 
faidalgeaea,  while  be  abandoned  to  bis  minister 
SoaUniu  the  care  of  all  political  affiun.  ne  bitter 
•eema  to  ban  been  aa  inapaUe  aa  his  muter :  the 
dianpline  of  the  amy  was  neglected,  and  the  king- 
dom was  allowed  to  fell  into  a  atate  of  the  utmost 
disorder,  of  which  Antiochus  the  Great,  king  of 
Syria,  was  not  alow  to  avidl  hhntelf.  The  de- 
fection of  Theodotua,  the  governor  of  Coele-Syria 
under  Ptidemjr  [Thbodotdk],  ofibrded  tbe  first 
opening  to  the  ambitioat  detigna  of  the  Syrian 
king,  who  turned  his  anni  in  the  fint  instance 
against  Seleucia  in  Pieria ;  and  after  reducing  thut 
important  fortreas  (which  had  been  held  by  the 
kings  of  Egypt  since  the  invasion  of  Syria  by 
Euergetea)  advanced  into  Phoenicia,  where  the  two 
atnng  fortresses  of  Tyro  and  Ptokmaii  were  be- 
tnyed  into  hia  bands  by  TheodotuiL  Theu  tidings 
nt  length  aroused  Ptolemy  and  his  ministers  from 
th^  apathy,  and  while  they  sought  to  amuse 
Antiochus  wiA  pretended  ne^tiationa  they  began 
to  Mwrnble  Greek  mercenariea,  at  well  aa  to  arm 
and  train  Egyptian  troopa  alter  the  Macedonian 
fiuhion.  With  the  approach  of  spring  (b.c.  '219) 
they  were  able  to  oppose  an  army  under  Nieolnus 
and  a  fleet  under  Perigcnes  to  the  arms  of  Anti- 
ochus ;  but  Nicolaus  was  defeated  near  Porphy> 
icon,  and  the  Syrian  king  made  himself  master, 
with  little  diffleultj,  of  great  part  of  Coele-Syria 
and  ndeiUne.  Bat  the  next  year  (n.c.  ^17) 
Ptolemy  in  person  took  the  cwnmand  of  his  forces, 
and  set  out  from  Alexandria  at  the  head  of  nn 
army  of  70,000  foot  and  5000  horse.  He  was 
met  by  Antiochua  with  a  nearly  equnl  force  at 
Raphio,  on  the  bordera  of  the  deacrt,  and  a  pitched 
battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Egyptian  onny  was 
completely  victoriooa,  and  AntiocJioi  lost  more 
than  14,000  men.  This  decisive  success  was  fol- 
lowed by  the  immediate  submitsion  of  the  whole 
of  Coele-Syria ;  and  Antiochus,  apprehensive  of 
iirther  defections,  hastened  to  sue  tor  peace,  which 
was  readily  granted  by  the  indolent  Ptolemy,  who 
wot  anziona  to  return  to  hie  life  of  ease  and  laxarr 
at  homit.  (Polyb.  t.  40,  £8—71, 79—87:  Joatin. 
XXX.  I.) 

It  waa  on  hu  retun  from  this  expedition  that 
be  visited  Jenualem ;  on  which  occasion  ^»  re- 
fitnl  of  the  b^h  pieat  to  admit  him  to  the  aauc- 
tvaiT  of  the  temple,  ia  aaid  Ut  have  eznted  in  hia 
nind  an  imi^acable  animouty  against  the  Jewish 
nation,  which  led  him  on  hia  return  to  Alexandria 
not  only  to  withdraw  from  the  Jews  of  that  city 
the  pavilegea  they  bad  enjoyed  under  his  prede- 
ccsaora,  but  to  subject  them  to  the  moat  cruel  per- 
aeentima,  (iii.  Maio&)  The  tranquillity  of  Egypt 
waa  farther  diotariwd  at  tiio  aame  period  by  a 
nvoh  of  the  notivo  Xgyptiana— <the  fint  that  bod 


PTOLEMAEUS. 
occurred  under  Uieir  Greek  rulen  — which  appfiar» 
to  have  lasted  a  eonsidendtle  tine,  and  not  to  turn 
been  auppraasod  without  moch  hloodobci  ( Pol 
V.  107,  xiv.  12.) 

Meanwhile,  the  king,  after  his  letom  from  him 
Syrian  expedition,  gave  himarlf  up  more  and  mora 
to  every  apecies  of  vice  and  debauchery.  Hia 
mistress  Agathoclea,  and  her  brother  Agathocleo, 
became  not  imiy  iht  abandoned  miniatm  of  his 
pleasurea,  bat  wei*  adnittMl.to  a  bun  ahore  in  the 
direction  of  aflUn,  and  divided  arita  SoaitHns  the 
patronage  and  distribution  of  all  phwea  of  hoeov 
or  profit  The  hitter  minister,  hewevor,  coHtinitad 
till  near  the  close  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  to  pre- 
side over  the  chief  adminiatration  of  the  stale  ; 
and  aa  he  had  been  the  instnunant  of  Ptolemy  in 
the  murders  which  diagmced  tbe  eoriy  part  of  hia 
reign,  ao  he  again  lent  him  hia  aiaiatonce  in  pnttiog 
to  death  his  queen  Aninoi!,  who  had  become  ob- 
noxious to  her  profligate  husband.  (Polyb.  xiv. 
1 1, 12,  XV.  25,  33  ;  Jnstin.  xzx.  1, 2.)  After  her 
death  Ptolemy  gave  himaelf  up  widiout  restnint  to 
the  career  of  vice  which  probably  contributed  to 
shorten  hia  life.  He  died  in  &c.  205,  after  » 
reign  of  seventeen  yeora,  leaving  only  one  son,  • 
child  of  five  yean  old.  (EuaeK  Arm.  p.  114  ; 
Justin.  XXX.  2.) 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  Philopator — feeble, 
effeminate,  and  vicious  — is  sufficiently  attest^  hy 
ancient  authoritieaj  and  from  hia  reign  ni»  bo 
dated  the  commencement  of  the  decline  of  tha 
kingdom  of  Egypt,  which  thenceforth  proceeded  by 
rapid  atridea.  Externally,  however,  iu  decay  waa 
not  yet  visible :  it  still  retained  iill  its  fonaer  po*- 
seasiona  and  commanded  the  respect  of  foreign 
power*.  Wa  find  Pidemy,  daring  the  earlier  yeora 
of  hia  reign,  still  following  up  the  policy  of  bia 
predeceason ;  in  Greece^  cultivating  the  friend&hip 
of  the  Athenians,  and  interposing  his  mediation  to 
bring  abont  a  pence  between  Philip  and  the  Aeto- 
liant.  (Polyb.  v.  100,  106.)  He  continued  otto 
stedfiiatly  attached  to  tbe  alliance  of  the  Homana, 
to  whom  he  fhmished  large  supplies  of  com  during 
their  stmg^e  with  Carthage.  (Polyb,  ix.  44 ; 
Liv.  xxvii.  4.)  Philopator  ia  alw  monUoned  aa 
striving  to  display  his  wealth  and  power  by  tbe 
conatniction  of  ships  of  the  moat  gi^tic  and  un- 
wieldy site,  one  of  which  is  sud  to  have  hod  forty 
bonka  of  oan.    (Atheo.  v.  pp.203— 206.) 

Plunged  OS  he  waa  in  vioe  and  debauchery.  Phi* 
lopator  appean  to  bava  atill  inherited  tometbing  of 
the  love  of  lettora  for  which  his  predeceaaors  were 
so  conspicnooa.  Not  only  did  the  literary  schools 
and  institutions  of  Alexandria  continue  to  flourish 
under  hia  reign,  but  we  find  him  associating  on 
familiar  terns  with  pbilosophen  and  men  of  leiten, 
and  tqwdaUjr  patnmiaiDg  the  diatingnithed  gmm- 
numau  Atiatorchna.  (Diog.  I^Srl  vii.  177;  Said. 
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$.  V.  'Aplrrapx'"-)  He  otcb  orried  his  adnundon 
for  Homer  n  fu  u  to  dedicate  a  temple  to  him  u 
a  diTioity.    (Ael.  V.  H.  xiii  22.)     [E.  H.  B.] 

PTOLKMAEUS  V.  (nre\«/««0,  king  of 
Egypt,  tonuuned  EnrHANXi^  «h  ih«  eoa  and 
■BcceMer  of  Puleaj  XV.  He  «u  a  ehfld  of  be- 
tween bar  and  five  yean  at  the  death  of  hii 
fiitbtf,  B.  c  20G  ;  «dA  the  reins  of  goreinment 
veie  immediately  unnned  in  hit  name  by  the 
&Toarile  and  minister  of  the  late  tnonaKh,  Agn- 
thoclea.  The  death  of  Philopatw  waa  eren  kept 
a  Hcrrt  for  eome  time  b;  the  ftroarite,  in  order 
that  he  and  hia  sieter  Agauoeleamight  possess  them- 
seWeo  of  the  tnasane  in  the  pi^we^  and  ooncest 
tneaearefl  tea  defending  their  power.  Tlepolemu, 
their  chief  odversar;,  waa  abasnt  b«ao  Alexandria, 
but  notwithstanding  this  adTantage,  they  were 
ttnable  to  face  the  indignation  of  the  populace,  and 
a  ▼itrint  eeditiMi  amae,  in  which  AgaUioelea,  hia 
mother  and  liiter,  and  all  thnr  duoT  anppottaia, 
wen  pot  to  death  [AuntocLBA].  After  Ihii 
Sosibios  (son  of  die  late  minister  of  that  name) 
obtained  poaieasion  of  the  young  king^s  person  and 
the  caatod;  of  his  signet  ring :  but  he  was  soon 
after  compdled  to  yield  them  both  to  Tlepolemns, 
who  assumed  the  chief  administration  of  a&irs. 
The  new  minister,  howerer,  though  popular  with 
the  Alexandrians^  and  having  the  qualities  of  a 
brave  soldier,  was  wholly  incompetent  for  the  posi- 
tion in  which  he  was  uus  placed,  and  the  affitirs 
of  the  kingdom  fell  into  the  utmost  disorder  (Polyb. 
XT.  35-^  xvL  21, 22  ;  Justin,  xxx.  3).  Mean* 
while  the  two  monarcha,  Philip  kti%  of  Huedonia 
and  Antiochus  III.  of  Syria,  bad  detennined  to 
take  advantage  of  tbe  minraity  of  Ptolemy,  and 
entered  into  a  leagoe  to  di^oaaesa  hun  of  the 
crown,  and  divide  his  dominions  between  them. 
In  pursaanee  t£  thia  amngeoent  Antioduis  in- 
vaded Ceala-^rxia,  while  Philip  ndnced  the  Cy- 
obdet  and  tbe  dtiea  fai  Thnee  iriiieh  had  still 
nrnaiaed  subject  to  %ypt.  In  this  emeTgeoey 
the  Egyptian  mh^stna  had  recourse  to  the  pow^ 
fhl  intervmtion  of  Route,  and  sent  an  embassy  to 
plaee  the  young  king  and  his  dominionB  under  the 
pro  lection  o(  the  npobUo.  The  senate  readily 
Mxept«d  tbe  ovortue,  and  sent  ambaaaadora  to 
Egypt,  one  of  whom,  H.  Lepidus,  appeon  to  have 
even  aaanmed  the  title  of  guardian  of  Ptolemy 
[LapiDUa,  No.  7],  while  they  comnuutded  both 
Philip  and  Antiochus  to  de«ct  from  ag^asion,  and 
reatore  the  cities  they  had  already  conquered.  Ttie 
anccesaea  of  the  Syrian  king  had,  in  the  meantime, 
been  lapd  and  important.  He  defeated  Scopes, 
the  general  of  Ptotemy,  in  a  decisive  action  at 
Paniom,  and  shut  him  up  within  the  walls  of  Sidon, 
where  ho  was  at  length  compelled  by  famine  to  sur- 
render ;  and  this  advantage  was  foUowed  up  by 
the  redaction  of  Jernaalem  and  the  conquest  of  all 
Coele-Syiia,  Phoenicia,  and  Judea.  While  An- 
tiochus hiBuelf  waa  thus  wresting  from  the  crown 
of  i^ypt  the  pOBSesiions  it  bad  ao  long  held  in 
^lia,  his  genuals  reduced  all  the  cities  in  Cilicia 
and  Lyda  which  bad  hitherto  been  subject  to  the 
Egyptian  monarchy.  But  his  career  of  ctrnqnest 
was  DOW  cheeked  by  the  Romao  embassy,  which 
commanded  blm  to  rafeuD  from  farther  hoatilttiet, 
and  restore  all  the  conquered  cities.  In  order  to 
evade  thu  demand  without  openly  opposing  the 
power  of  Rome,  he  concluded  a  treaty  with  Egypt, 
by  which  it  was  agreed  that  the  young  king  should 
URj  Cleopatra,  the  dai^hter  of  Antiochus,  and 


receive  beck  the  Syrian  provinces  as  her  dower, 
(Polyb.  iii.  2,  zv.  20,  xvi.  39,  zviiL  33,  34,  zx^iii. 
17  ;  Justin,  xzx.  %  S,  zzzi  1  ;  Liv.  zzzi,  2,  9  t 
Appian,  1^.  1— S,  Mae.  3  ;  Hieronj'm.  ad  JOmutlt 
ZL  U— 17  ;  Joaepit.  AiO.  xii.  4.  §  I.) 

This  treaty  took  place  in &c.  X99.  hot  the  mar- 
riage was  sot  aetnall^  solenuiised  until  nx  years 
after.  Daring  this  interval  the  peace  between 
^liypt  and  Syria  continued  unbroken,  while  the 
admiaistntion  of  the  former  kingdom  was  placed 
in  the  hands  of  Aristcanenes,  a  man  who  was  every 
way  worthy  of  the  chaigei  We  are  told  that, 
v&der  hia  wise  and  Tiguona  government,  the  taxes 
were  reduced,  order  restored,  and  the  country  re- 
covered, in  great  measure,  Ann  the  disorders  of  the 
reign  of  Philopator.  Yet  the  period  of  hia  ndmi< 
nistration  waa  not  unmariied  by  dvil  troubles:  a 
formidable  revolt  broke  out  in  Lower  Egypt,  and 
it  was  not  till  after  a  long  and  arduous  siege  that 
Lynqwli^  when  the  rebela  had  established  their 
head-qaartera,  was  taken,  and  the  insnirection 
aupprrased  (Inscr.  Roeett.  pp.  3,  23,  ed,  Letnuine  ; 
Polyb.  zv.  81  ;  Diod.  Exc  Vales,  p.  574).  At  n 
snbeeqnent  period  Scopaa,  the  general  who  had 
opposed  Antiochus,  appeara  to  have  attempted  to 
follow  the  example  of  Cleomenes,  and  excite  a  revolt 
in  Alexandria  itself,  but  hia  designs  were  dis- 
covered, and  he  was  immediately  put  to  death 
(Polyb.  zviii.  36,  37).  It  was  in  ctHtseqnenoe  of 
thia  but  attempt  that  the  guardians  or  ministers  of 
the  young  king  determined  to  declare  him  of  full 
age,  and  the  ceremony  of  hia  Anadeteria,  or  coro- 
nation, waa  tolemniaed  with  great  nsgnificence, 
B.  a  1 96.  It  waa  on  this  occasion  that  the  decree 
was  iaaued  which  has  been  preaerved  to  as  in  die 
celebrated  inscription  known  aa  the  Roeetta  stone, 
a  monument  of  great  interest  in  regard  to  the  in- 
ternal history  of  Egypt  under  the  Ptolemies,  inde- 
pendent of  ita  importance  as  having  afforded  the 
key  to  the  discovery  of  hieroglyphica.  (Polyfak 
zviii.  38  ;  Inscr.  Rosett.  ed.  Letronna,  I^ri%  1841, 
pnUished  with  the  /Vtf^aMsfti  HittarkanufL  Gnw 
oortua,  by  DidoL) 

Three  years  afterwards  (in  the  winter  of  b.  c. 
193—192)  the  marriage  of  Ptolemy  vrith  the  Sy- 
rian princes*  Cleopatra  was  aolennised  at  Ibphia, 
(Hieronym.  ad  Dtmid.  zL  17  ;  lav.  xzxt.  13.) 
The  war  between  Antiochus  and  the  Romans  vras 
at  thia  time  on  tbe  ere  of  brenking  out,  and  the 
former  had  doubtless  hoped  to  attadi  the  Egyptian 
king  to  his  cause.  But  Cleopatra  regarded  the  in- 
terests of  her  hiuband  non  than  those  of  her 
father ;  and  Ptolemy  continued  iteodfeat  in  hia 
aXtianoe  with  Rome.  On  the  ontbraak  of  the  war 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  the  senate,  with  a  huge 
present  of  money  and  oSen  of  aasistauce,  boUi  ti 
which  were,  however,  declined :  and  again  in  the 
following  year  (ac.  190)  we  find  him  sending  n 
fresh  embassy  to  congratulate  the  Romans  on  tlwir 
victory  over  Antiochus  (Liv,  xxzvi.  4,  xzzviL  S). 
But  though  the  encroachments  of  the  Syrian  king 
upon  hie  %yptian  neighbour  had  bean  one  of  tbe 
pretexts  of  the  war,  Ptolemy  derived  no  advantage 
from  the  treaty  which  concluded  it,  and  Antiochns, 
hi  defiance  ot  hia  promua,  still  retained  pqsaesriea 
of  Coele-Syria  and  Phoenicia. 

We  know  very  little  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
E[uphanes  from  the  time  that  be  himself  aaaiuaed 
the  government :  but  we  are  told  that  as  Img  aa 
he  continued  under  the  guidance  and  influence  of 
Aristouenea,  his  administratioR  vnu  eanitabkiaBd, 
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popular.  Gndually,  however,  he  became  wtnnged 
from  his  able  and  virtuotu  niniater,  and  threw 
mote  and  mtwe  into  tho  power  of  flattonrs 
and  vleioiu  companima,  antil  at  langth  he  waa  in- 
dnead  to  rid  himself  of  AiiatoauDaa,  who  waa  eon- 
pelled  to  take  poison.  Ptdycnles,  who  appears  to 
nave  mjojred  gnat  inflaence  with  the  king  after 
this  period,  ahared  in  his  vices  and  encouraged  bim 
in  hia  effeminacy,  etndiiMuIy  keeping  him  aloof  from 
all  part  in  militsrr  a&ira.  The  only  event  which  ia 
TCcorded  to  na  i»  this  period  ia  a  secmid  revolt  in 
Lower  Egypt,  which  waa  anooeaefiilly  pnt  down  by 
Polyciatea,  and  the  leader*  of  the  insiirrectiou  (who 
fmm  their  names  moat  have  been  nntive  K^Fyptinm) 
were  barbaroualy  put  to  death  by  Ptolemy  himwlC, 
B.C  185.  (Diod.  Ere  Vales,  p.  574  ;  Polyb. 
xxiii,  1 6  :  and  see  Letconne,  ad  Inter.  RokU,  p. 

Towards  the  close  of  his  reign  Ptolony  appears 
to  have  conceived  the  project  of  recovering  Coele- 
Syria  from  Seleucns,  the  succeteor  of  Antiochus,  and 
had  assembled  a  large  mercenary  force  for  that  pur- 
pose: bnthavingfbyan  unguarded  expressionescited 
the  appR^enaions  of  some  of  hia  friends,  he  was  cut 
off  by  poison  in  the  24th  year  of  his  reign  and  the 
29th  of  his  am, &C.  181.  (Hiefonym.M^  Aoie^. 
zL  20  ;  Diod.  Ezc.  Vat  p.  71 ;  Porphyr.  op.  Em- 
mb.  Arm.  p.  114  ;  Joseph.  AnL  zii.  4.  S  I).} 

He  left  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who 
anbieqaently  ascended  the  throne,  under  the  names 
of  Ptolemy  Philometor  and  Euergetes  IL,  and  a 
daughter,  who  bore  hermother'snameof  Cleopatm. 

The  anapicious  beginning  of  his  rale  and  hit 
iubseqoent  degeneracy  have  been  already  noticMl. 
His  r^gn  was  marked  by  the  t^id  decline  of  the 
^yptiui  mMurchy,  for  th«  provinces  and  cities 
wreMed  from  it  dnnng  his  minori^  by  Antiochus 
and  Philip  were  never  recovered,  and  at  his  death 
Cyprus  and  the  CyrenaTca  vreie  almost  the  only 
foreign  possessions  stilt  attached  to  the  crown  of 
I^pt,  But  be  had  not  yet  abandoned  the  part 
assumed  by  his  predecessors  in  the  affiur*  of  Greece, 
and  we  find  him  still  muntaining  a  close  alliance 
with  the  Achaeana,  and  sendiug  jnst  before  his 
death,  to  of&r  them  the  aaautanee  of  an  Egyptian 
sqnadna.  (Polyb.  xiiiL  1, 7,  zzt.  7.)   [E.  ti.  B.] 


com  OF  rroLSHLBua  r^.,  kino  of  aaypT. 

PTOLEMAEUS  VI.  (riToXtfuAn),  king  of 
EovPTt  snmamed  Philombtor,  was  the  eUest 
■on  and  stucesaor  of  Ptolemy  V.  Ha  waa  a  mere 
child  at  the  deaUi  of  his  father  in  b.  c  181,  and 
the  regency  was  assumed  during  his  minority  by 
his  mother  Cleopatra,  who,  by  her  able  administra- 
tion, maintained  the  kingdom  in  a  state  of  tran- 
quillity, and  preserved  the  peace  with  Antiochus. 
But  after  her  death,  in  b.  c  17it,  the  chief  power 
f^ll  into  the  hands  of  Eulaeus  and  Lenneus,  mi- 
ntMen  as  cotnipt  as  Uiey  were  incapable ;  who 


had  the  rashness  to  engage  in  war  with  AnUo- 
chui  Epiphanes,  king  of  Syria,  in  the  vain  hope 
of  recovering  tlie  provineca  of  Coete-Syria  and 
Phoenicia,  which  had  been  wrested  by  his  &tber 
from  the  Egyptian  monardiy.  Bat  ibeir  pre- 
sumption  met  with  a  speedy  punishment ;  their 
army  was  totally  defeaud  by  Antiochus,  near  Pe- 
Insium,  and  this  victory  laid  open  to  him  the  whole 
of  Lower  Egypt,  so  that  he  was  able  to  advann 
without  opposition  as  far  as  MoaiAia,  a.  c.  1 70. 
Tht  young  king  hirnelf  CeU  into  hia  hands,  bat 
was  treated  with  kindness  and  distinction,  as  An- 
tiochus hoped  by  his  means  to  make  himself  macttr 
of  Egypt  To  this  design  Philometor  appean  to 
have  lent  himself  a  willing  instrument;  but  on 
learning  the  captivity  of  his  brother,  the  younger 
Ptolemy,  who  was  then  M  Alexandria  with  his 
deter  Cleopatra,  immediately  assomed  the  title  of 
king^  under  die  name  of  Eueigotea  IL,  and  pre- 
pared (o  defend  the  capital  to  the  utmost  An- 
tiochus hereupon  advanced  to  Alexandria,  to  nliic'a 
he  laid  vigorous  siege  ;  but  wns  unable  to  make 
much  progress,  and  the  intervention  of  deputir* 
from  the  Roman  senate  soon  after  induced  him  lo 
retire  from  befora  the  walls.  He  estnUiithed  the 
young  Philometor  as  king  at  Memphis,  while  he 
himself  withdrew  into  Syria,  retaining,  hnwever.  in 
his  hands  the  frontier  fortress  of  Peluaium.  This 
last  circnmstaooe,  together  with  the  nvages  coui- 
nutted  by  the  Syrian  troops,  awakened  Phuometur, 
who  had  hitherto  been  a  mere  poppet  in  the  bands 
of  the  Syrian  king,  to  a  sense  of  his  true  posiuon, 
and  he  hastened  to  make  overtures  of  peace  to  his 
brother  and  sister  atAlezandriA.  it  was  m^Teei 
that  the  two  brothers  should  reign  together,  and 
that  Phil<mietoE  should  many  hu  sister  Cleopaua. 
Bat  this  anangament  did  not  auit  tba  views  of 
Antiochus,  who  immediately  renewed  hostilities, 
and  while  he  sent  a  large  fleet  lo  reduce  Cyptua, 
Advanced  in  person  against  l^ypt  The  two  bro- 
thers were  unable  to  offer  any  effectual  (q^tositiou. 
and  he  had  advanced  a  second  time  to  tho  walls  of 
Aienndria,  when  ha  waa  met  by  a  Roman  embasay, 
beaded  1^  M.  Po^na  Imam,  who  hastily 
commanded  him  nutantly  to  desial  froH  koa- 
tilities.  The  airogance  of  the  Koman  deputy 
produced  iu  effiict;  the  capital  of  Egypt  was 
saved,  and  Antiochos  withdrew  to  his  own  do- 
minions, ac  168,  (Pori^yr.  ap.  Ewftb.  Arvi. 
p.  1 U  ;  Hieionym.  ad  DameL  xi.  21—30 ;  Polyb. 
xxviL  17,  xxvui.  1,  16,  17,  19,  xxiz.  8;  11 ;  Uod. 
Bxc  Vales,  578, 580,  Exc.  Legat  p.  624,  Exc 
Vat  pp.  75,  76  ;  Ltv.  zHL  29,  zliv.  19.  xIt.  1 1— 
1 3  ;  Justin,  xxxiv.  2, 3 ;  Appian.  S^.  66  ;  C^ton, 
F.H.  vol.  jii.  p.  318—820,  386.) 

Shortiy  after  these  events  we  find  the  two  bro- 
thers sending  a  joint  embassy  to  Rome  to  express 
their  gratitude  to  the  senate  for  their  delivefance 
(Lir.xlv.  13;  Polyb.xxz.  11).  But  this  concord 
did  not  last  long;  dissensions  broke  out  between 
them,  and  Enei^tes,  who  at  first  obtained  the 
advantage,  expelled  his  brother  from  Alexandria. 
Hereupon  PhilMnotor  repaired  in  peiaoa  to  Rfflue, 
B.C.  164,  where  hewBOMoeived  by  the  senate  with 
the  utmost  honour,  and  deputies  were  appointed  to 
accompany  him  to  ^ypt,  and  reinstate  him  iu  the 
sovereign  power.  This  they  appear  to  have  effected 
with  little  opposition ;  and  Kuergctes,  whose  ty- 
rannical guvemment  had  alrendy  alienated  tb« 
mi'  'i  of  the  Alexandrians,  was  dethroned,  and  fell 
in.,  power  of  his  eldertoother.  Philometn'. 
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howBTCT,  had  the  magniinimitjr  to  pardon  him,  and 
it  was  arranged  bj  the  Roman  deputiei  that  the 
two  liTDthsri  riioufd  divide  tlie  monarchy  ;  Eoer^ 
getea  obtaining  Cxnne  a*  a  teparato  kingdom, 
while  Pbilometor  retained  Eg^pt  itut£  The 
fiMiDer,  howaver,  eoald  not  long  remain  onateoted 
with  the  poitkm  allotted  him:  he  icpaired  to 
Rome  in  penon,  and  encceeded  in  persuading  the 
senate,  in  conttaTention  of  their  own  arrangement, 
to  add  Cyprus  to  his  sharb  Three  Roman  am- 
bassadors accoapanied  Energetes  to  enforce  these 
Hew  tenno,  bat  thejr  pterenud  that  monarch  from 
assertiiig  his  eUni'  to  Cyprus  by  anu,  and  sent 
liim  to  Cjrrene  to  await  tho  lesmt  oT  tlieir  nego- 
tiadona  with  PhilonutM.  The  latter,  however, 
contrived  to  amuse  the  deputies  with  &ir  words, 
nnd  detuned  them  at  Alexandria  a  considerabre 
time  without  making  any  concesMons.  Eoeigetes 
meanwhile  had  assembled  an  amj,  and  adnmed 
to  the  coafinea  of  E^pt,  but  an  iniaireetkni  at 
Cyrene  itself^  which  neaily  cost  him '  both  hu 
throne  and  his  life,  prevented  him  fnm  prosecuting 
his  cause  by  arms.  The  next  year  both  brothers 
again  sent  ambassadors  to  Rome,  but  those  of  Phi- 
lonetov  ware  onfitvoonbly  received  and  ordered 
to  quit  the  dty  witboat  dday.  Stm  no  aEbctsal 
snpport  was  pvan  to  Eaei]getca,and  hia  own  effisrts 
bani^  £sOed  to  put  him  in  possession  of  Cyprus, 
ha  again  repaired  to  Rome  in  &  c.  154,  to  invoke 
the  assistance  of  the  senato.  They  now  proceeded 
to  send  with  hin  five  legates  charged  b>  estaUiah 
bim  in  Cyprus,  but  without  supporting  hhn  with 
any  Roman  force.  Philonwtw  neanwhile  antici- 
pated him,  and  occuined  Cyprus  in  person  with  a 
powerful  fleet  and  amy,  so  that  when  his  brother 
at  length  landed  in  the  island  at  the  head  of  a 
mercenary  force,  he  was  quickly  defeated  and  shut 
up  in  the  dty  of  Lapethusr  where  be  was  soon 
compdled  to  surrender.  Philometor  not  only  a 
second  time  spared  his  life*  bat  treated  him  with 
tlw  utmost  kindness,  and  sent  him  back  to  Cyrene 
on  condition  that  he  should  thenceforth  content 
bimaelf  with  that  kingdom.  Nor  did  the  Romans 
again  interfere  to  distuib  the  arrangement  thus 
conduded.  (Poljk  xzxL  18,  35—27,  xxxii.  1, 
zxxiiL  5,  r.  112  ;  Dfod.  Exb  Vales,  pp^  584.  568, 
Exc  VaL  pi.  84,  Eae,  Lcgat  p.  626  ;  Uf.  EpU. 
zlvL  xlviL  ;  Po^hyrint,  op.  Rutb.  Arm.  pp.  1 14, 
115.) 

The  attention  of  Philometor  appears  to  have 
been,  from  this  time,  prindpnlly  directed  to  the 
aide  of  Syria.  Denutriu  Soter,  who  was  then 
established  on  the  throM  of  that  country,  had 
sought  during  the  dissenuons  between  the  two 
brothers  to  niako  himself  master  of  Cyprus ;  and  in 
return  for  this  act  of  hostility  Ptolemy  now  lent 
his  support  to  the  pretensions  of  Alexander  Bales, 
and  when  the  Utter  bad  established  himself  on  the 
throne  of  Syria,  bestowed  on  him  bis  daughter 
Cleopatra  in  murine,  B.C.  150.  But  the  usurper 
repaid  this  favour  with  the  blackest  ingratitude. 
Kor  Demetrius,  the  son  of  the  dethroned  monarch, 
having  landed  in  Syria  to  assert  his  claim  to  the 
crown,  Ptolemy  immediately  assembled  a  krge 
fleet  and  anny,  with  which  he  advanced  to  the 
support  of  his  soD-in-btw ;  but  on  arriving  at  Ptole- 
tnalsf  ho  was  near  Ming  a  victim  to  an  attempt 
on  bis  life,  made  by  Animnnius,  the  &vourite  and 
minister  of  Alexander,  and  there  is  little  doubt 
inat  the  king  himself  was  a  partner  ip  the  design. 
At  all  events,  by  protecting  his  brourite,  and  re- 
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fusing  to  punish  him,  he  Justly  slienated  the  mind 
of  PtoUmy,  who  hastened  to  condnde  a  peace  with 
pemetriui,  and  give  him  the  support  of  the  very 
forces  which  he  had  loought  to  oppose  him.  Having 
token  awny  his  daughter  Cleopatra  finm  her  fidth* 
less  husband,  he  now  bestowed  her  hand  on  hia 
new  ally  Demetriiis.  The  disaffection  of  tho 
Syrians  towards  Alexander  quickly  enabled  Pto- 
lemy to  subdue  the  wholie  country,  and  he  entered 
Antioch  without  opposition ;  where  he  was  him- 
self declared,  by  tin  acclamations  of  the  peoplo^ 
king  of  Syria  as  wdl  as  Egypt.  But  bis  natmal 
moderation  conenrred  mlh  policy  in  leading  hia 
to  decline  the  pToffibred  honour,  and  estaUiui 
metrius  on  the  throne.  Meanwhila  Alnaadei^ 
having  assembled  an  army  in  Cilicia,  again  invadod 
Syria.  He  was  met  by  the  combined  fiirces  of 
Demetrius  and  Ptolemy,  and  totally  defeated ;  but 
PhilooKtor  himself  was  thrown  mm  bit  horse 
during  the  battie,  and  fimctored  bis  sknll  ao  ■»• 
verely,  that  he  died  a  &w  dkyi  after,  ac.  14ff. 
(Polyb.  xl.  )2;  JnsUn.  xnv.  r,2';  Joseph,  xiir. 
4  ;  Lir.  EpiL  III ;  Appian.  ^  67  ;  Euseb.  Ann. 
p.  166.)  He  bad  reigned  35  years  fh>m  die  period 
of  his  mt  accession,  and  18  from  his  restoration  hir 
the  Romans.   (Porphyc. op.  AsA  wAm  pklI5.j 

During  tho  reign  of  Philometor  the  number  at 
Jews  in  E^pt  recdvetf  a  Urge  alimentation  bj 
the  enugration  of  a  numerous  body  who  wm 
driven  out  of  Judaea  by  the  opposite  fitction,  ana 
established  themselves  at  HeliopoIU  with  the  per- 
mission and  under  the  protectnn  of  the  Egyptian 
king.  (Joseph.  xiii.  S;  A  y.  L  r.  S  1.)  We 
learn  also  that  Philometor  followed  the  exampts  of 
his  predecessors  in  dedicating  new  temples,  or  re- 
pairing and  augmenting  the  old  ones  to  the  Egyptian 
divinities.  (Letronne,  Rte,  de*  Imter,  pp.  10,24  ; 
Wilkinson^  nefaf,  p.  83.) 

Philonetor  is  piaisad  for  the  mtldhess  and  ba- 
manityof  his  disposition,  qnalities  which  dtitingnisb 
him  not  only  by  comparison  with  his  brother,  bat 
evenbeyondmostofhispredecessoia.  PolybiWevea 
tells  us  that  not  a  single  dtisen  of  Alexanibia  was 
put  to  death  by  him  tor  anr  jfditicar  or  private 
ofienofc  Intbaoariieryeanorbia.i^tthe'aDowBd 
huBself  to  fidl  into  weakncsa  and  indolence,  bM 
his  Bubaequent  conduct  in  die  vrars  of  Cypms  and 
Syria  shows  that  he  was  by  no  means  defident  m 
Dceasional  energy.  Oa  the  whole,  if  not  one  of 
the  greatest,  be  was  at  least  one  the  best  of  tho 
taco  of  the  Ptolemiea.  (Pblyb.  xl.  12 ;  Died.  Exs. 
Valea.  p.  594.) 

He  left  three  children :  1.  A  son,  Ptolfemy,  who 
was  prochtimed  king  after  his  &ther'B  death,  under 
the  name  of  Pwlemy  Enpator,  but  was  put  to  deadi 
almost  immediately  aftor  by  bis  uncle  Euergetes. 
2.  A  daughter,  Cleopatra,  married  first  to  Alexander 
Bala,  then  to  Demettiua  II.  king  of  Syria  j  and 
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S.  Another  dugiitar,  >1k>  named  GeopBtn^  who 
aftenraids  HMuiifld  to  her  nncla  Ptolemy 
Kuentetet.  [E.  H.  B.J  • 

PTOLEMAEUS  VIL  (nroXf^i)  king  of 
EtiYPT,  bore  the  Bnnume  of  EuaRGsru,  trhence 
he  u  fltyled  EoMasTics  11^  to  dittingiiish  him 
from  Ptolemy  III., but  he  iimure  commoiily  known 
by  the  name  of  PuvacuN  (*6(riimy),  an  appellation 
bestowed  on  him  by  the  Alexandriani  on  account 
of  hii  bloated  and  unwieldy  appearance.  He  wai 
the  second  son  of  Ptolemy  Epiphatiea,  and  conti- 
nued in  a  priTate  station  during  the  r^ncy  of  his 
moUiei  Cleopatm  and  the  first  yean  of  thti  reign 
of  his  brother  Phtlometer.  But  when  the  latter 
had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  Antioebns  Epiphanes, 
the  AlexaDdcians  decUred  the  younger  brother 
king,  and  he  aainmed  the  title  of  Eueigetea,  toge- 
ther with  the  royal  diadem,  B.C;  170.  The  lob- 
Bequent  events  —  the  repulse  of  Antiochus,  the  re- 
conciliation of  the  two  brothers,  their  joint  reign, 
and  theit  aabsequnt  diasenMons  —  hare  baea 
ready  related  in  the  preceding  articta.  Fran  the 
time  of  his  last  defeat  in  Cyptua,  &c  154, Ptolemy 
Phyacon  appears  to  have  acquiesced  in  the  arrange- 
ment then  concluded,  and  remwned  quiet  in  thp 
S"vemment  of  Gyrene  until  the  death  of  his  brother 
Pbilomeior,  b.c.  U6.  On  that  event  Cleopatra, 
the  nster  and  widow  of  the  late  king,  prodaimed 
her  labat  waa  king  of  Egypt,  by  the  titie  of  Ptolemy 
Eopatsr,  and  assumed  the  reins  of  goveramefet  in 
his  name.  But  her  brother  immediately  assembled 
an  army,  and  marched  against  Alexandria.  Hos- 
tilities were,  however,  prevented  by  the  interven- 
tion of  Roman  deputies,  end  it  was  agreed  that 
Kuergalea  should  obtfuo  the  crown  of  Egypt,  aad 
marry  his  sister  Cleopatra.  Their  nuptws  were 
solemnized  accordingly,  and  on  die  very  day  of 
their  celebration  the  king  caused  his  unfortunate 
nephew  to  be  put  to  death.  (Jaitin.  zxzviiL  8.) 

A  reign  thn*  commenced  in  Wood  was  continued 
in  a  ainular  smrit  Already  daring  his  former 
brief  rule  at  Alftxaadiia,  as  well  as  in  his  separate 
kingdom  of  Cyrene,  Eaergetes  had  given  abundant 

E roofs  of  his  tyrannical  and  cmel  disposition,  which 
ad  alienated  the  minds  of  bis  subjects,  and  led 
them  to  term  hia  in  derision  Kakeigete^  But 
when  he  found  himself  established  en  the  thnme 
of  Egypt,  be  gave  free  scope  to  his  sanguinary 
disposition.  Maay  of  the  leading  eitiaens  of  Alex- 
andria, who  had  taken  part  agamst  him  on  the 
death  of  his  broAer,  were  put  to  death  without 
mcrey,  while  the  populace  vrere  given  up  without 
restnint  to  the  cruelties  of  his  mercenary  troops, 
and  the  streets  oT  the  city  were  reptatedly  dalnsed 
ifitk  bkmd.  Thomands  of  the  inhabitants  fled 
mim  the  scene  of  such  horrors,  and  the  population 
«f  Alexandria  was  so  greatly  thinned  that  the  king 
Inund  himself  compelled  to  invite  foreign  settlers 
from  all  quarters  to  re-people  his  deserted  capital. 
At  the  same  time  that  he  thus  incuned  the  hatred 
«r  his  snlijecls  by  his  cruelties,  he  rnidered  him- 
"self  as  object  of  dieir  aversion  and  contempt  by 
-abandoning  himself  to  the  most  degrading  vices. 
ta  eoDsequence  of  these,  he  had  btnome  bloated 
and  deformed  in  person,  and  so  enoTmonsly  cor- 
fKilent,  that  he  conid  scarcely  walk.  (Justin.  L  c  ; 
j)iod.  xxxiii.  Exc  Vales,  p.  594  ;  Atiien.  iv. 
p.  184,  c,  vi.  p.  252,  e.,  xii.  p.  54fl.  d.) 

His  union  with  Cleopatra  waa  not  of  long  dura- 
tion. At  fiiat,  indeed,  be  ftppean  to  have  lived  on 
gmd  teuM  wiUi  beT)  and  ue  bon  bim  a  mOf  to 


whom  he  gave  the  name  of  Memphitis.  Bst  he 
aAerwarda  became  enamoured  of  bit  nleea  Cleo- 
patra (the  offspring  of  his  wife  1^  her  former 

marriage  with  Philometor),  and  he  did  not  heaitau 
to  divorce  the  mother,  and  receive  her  dauj^hter 
instead,  as  his  wife  and  queen.  By  this  [noeeeding 
he  alienated  still  more  the  minda  of  his  Greek  aub- 
jects  ;  but  the  abilities  and  vigour  of  his  general 
Hierax  enabled  him  for  a  time  to  deff  the  popular 
discontent.  Meanwhile  he  was  careful  still  u> 
court  the  alliance  of  Rome,  and  received  Stnpio 
AfHcanus  and  his  colleagues,  when  they  visii«d 
Ep-pt,  with  every  demonstration  of  respect. 
(Justin.  xxxviiL  8  ;  Diod.  Exe.  Vwiet.  xxxiii.  pp. 
593—595,  59S,  xxxiv.  602,  Exc  Leg.  p.  630; 
Lit.        liz.  ;  Oros.  v.  10  i  Athen.  xiL  p.  549,  d.) 

At  length,  however,  his  vices  and  cmeltiea  be- 
came too  much  for  hia  subjects  to  bar.  Hi* 
palace  was  burnt  in  a  popular  tumult,  and  he 
deemed  it  expedient  to  give  way  to  the  fory  of 
the  pemle,  and  mA»  his  eieapa  aecretly  to  Cypnu, 
B.C.  ISO.   On  this  the  Akzandrians  dedared  his 
sister  Cleopatra  queen.     Irritated  at  tiiia,  but 
unable  to  assail  her  by  open  force,  Eaergetes  had 
recourse  to  the  barbarous  expedient  of  putting  to 
death  Memphitis,  his  son  by  Cleopatra,  and  send- 
ing his  head  and  hands  to  Alexandria,  where  tbey 
were  preaeDled  to  his  nahappy  notfier  on  fa« 
Inrtiiday.    This  atrocious  act  excited  the  moat 
violent  indignation  among  the  Alexandrians,  who 
took  up  arms  for  Cleopatra  ;  but  tiiat'prinoess  had 
the  indiscretion  to  apply  fbr  assistance  to  Deme- 
trius II.,  king  of  Syria,  and  by  so  doing  alienated 
the  minds  m  her  subjects  to  such  •  &gree  that 
she  was  soon  after  compelled  in  her  tom  t»  flj 
frmn  Alexandria,  and  Ptolemy  fbond  Itimsdf  mez- 
pectedly  reinstated  on  the  Egyptian  throne,  n.  c 
127.     (Liv.  EpiL  lix. ;  Justin,  xxxviii.  8,  9  ; 
Diod.  zxziv.  Exc  Vales,  pp.  602,  603 ;  Val. 
Max.  ix.3,nt.S5.) 

From  this  time  he  appears  to  have  adopted  a 
milder  and  mora  moderate  system  of  govemmoit. 
Hia  first  act  of  clemency  was  to  pardon  Marsyaa, 
who  had  been  the  general  of  the  revolted  Alex- 
andrians (Diod.  Exc.  Vales,  p.  603) ;  and  though 
we  have  little  information  concerning  the  reamin- 
ing  events  of  his  reign,  we  do  not  find  Umt  it  waa 
again  disturbed  b^  any  dvfl  diiOfdm.  His 
attention  was  pindpaUy  directed  to  the  affidrs  of 
Syria,  where  Donettiua  had  eq>onsed  the  canoe  of 
Cleopatra,  and  advanced  as  fitr  as  Pelurium  to  her 
support,  but  was  compelled,  by  the  dissection  of 
his  own  troops,  to  retire  withont  ejecting  anything. 
In  order  to  revenge  tumself  fer  thia  attempt,  Pto- 
lemy now  set  up  v^sst  him  a  new  pretender  in  the 
person  6f  a  yonS  named  Zabinas  or  Zebina,  who 
assumed  the  title  of  Alexander  II.,  and  viA  the 
forces  furnished  him  by  the  Egyptian  king,  was 
able  to  eatablish  himself  for  a  time  on  the  throne  of 
Syria.  But  inflated  with  this  success,  the  nsaipet 
ftngot  his  oUitftiona  to  Ptolemy,  wd  bdmved 
vritb  sodi  hanghtiness  to  hia  benebetor,  that  the 
latter  suddenly  changed  bis  policy,  became 
ciled  to  his  sister  Cleopatra,  whom  he  permitted 
to  return  to  Egypt,  and  gave  his  daughter  Try- 
phaena  in  marnage  to  Antiochus  Orypus,  the  mm 
of  Demetrius,  whom  he  also  supported  with  a 
large  auxiliary  force.  Antiochus  was  thus  enabled 
to  recover  possession  of  the  throne  of  his  fore- 
fothers,  iLCt  125,  and  from  this  time  the  friendlr 
relations  betwaea  Bjnt  and  E^t  coniimmi 
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iinlntcmpted  ttntil  the  death  of  Ptolemj.  (Ja>tin. 
sxxix.  1, 3  ;  JoMph.  AnL  xiii.  9 ;  Easeb.  Arm. 
pp.  )67t  168>)  This  took  place  in  the  year  b.  c 
117,  ten  ytm  after  hii  nstontioD  to  the  throne, 
and  twenty-nine  after  tiie  death  of  hti  brother 
Pbilpotetor.  Bat  he  hinndf  reckoned  the  yean 
of  hu  reign  from  the  date  of  his  fint  aanimption 
of  the  re^  title  at  Alexandria,  in  b,  &  170,  and 
according  to  this  mode  of  compntation,  hit  death 
took  plMO  in  the  fifty-fborth  year  of  his  reign. 
(Poiphyr.  tm.  Emi.  Arm,  p.  115  ;  Clinton.  F.  ff. 
Tol.  uL  p.  S86.) 

The  character  of  Ptolemy  Physcon  has  mffi- 
ciently  appeared  from  the  foregoing  nairatiTe,  Bnt 
■uined  at  he  waa  at  once  by  die  moat  inbmoni 
and  degrading  vicea,  and  by  the  most  aanguiBary 
and  nnaparing  cruelty,  he  still  retained  in  a  great 
degree  that  lore  of  letten  which  appean  to  have 
been  hereditary  in  the  whole  race  of  the  Ptolemiee. 
He  had  in  hii  yonth  been  a  pupQ  of  Aristarchns, 
and  not  only  courted  the  society  of  learned  men, 
bat  was  hitaself  the  anthor  of  a  work  called 
funffwra,  or  memoin,  which  extended  to  twenty- 
font  books.  It  b  repeatedly  cited  by  Athenaens 
(iL  pt  4S,  e,  71,  b,  ix.p.  387,  x.  p.  438,  xi».  p. 
654,  &c),  bnt  the  quotations  refer  to  minnte  and 
miscellaneous  points  from  which  it  is  impossible  to 
judge  of  the  geneml  character  of  the  work.  It 
woold  seem,  howoTer,  to  hare  been  a  sort  of  general 
natiuml  histoijt  nther  than  an  historical  natntioa 
of  erents.  Bnt  eren  in  hit  patronage  of  litetattua 
Ptt^j  Replayed  his  capricknu  and  tyrannical 
cbancter:  and  daring  the  first  yean  of  his  sole 
reign  his  cmelties  appear  to  hare  produced  a  gene- 
tal  eonstemstion  among  the  philosophers  and  men 
of  letten  at  Alexandria,  many  of  whom  fled  from 
I^ypt,  and  took  refuge  in  other  cocro tries,  where 
tbey  opened  schools,  and  Him  introdneed  the 
leaniing  and  adence  of  Alexandria  (Athen.  ir.  p. 
184).  Ptolemy  endearonred  in  the  bter  yean  of 
bis  ragn  to  repur  the  mischief  he  had  thus  caused, 
and  again  disw  together  an  extensive  literary 
■ociety  in  bio  capital  To  him  also  it  ascribed,  with 
■onie  probability,  the  prohiUtion  of  the  export  of 
paprnu,  a  measnre  mich  was  dictated  by  j»lousy 
of  the  growing  titeiaiy  riches  of  the  kings  of  Per- 
gamua,  and  1^  as  is  well  known,  to  the  invention 
of  parchment  (Plin.  H.N.  xiii.  11  (21)).  Some 
writers,  however,  leGer  this  statement  to  Energetes 
I.    (See  Parthey,  iXu         A/HsndR,  p.  48.) 

Euergeies  II.  left  two  sons ;  Ptdemy,  after- 
wards known  as  Soter  II.,  and  Alexander,  both  of 
whan  subsequently  nseended  the  throne  of  Egypt ; 
and  three  daughten:  1.  Cleopatra,  already  mar- 
ried to  her  brother  Ptolemy  ;  2.  Try^iaena,  the 
Vkih  of  Antiochus  Orypus,  king  tiS  Sym  i  and  S. 
Selene,  who  vnu  still  unmarried  at  bar  btber'a 
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dentb.  To  his  natural  son  Ptolemy  snmamed 
Apion,  he  bequeathed  by  his  vrill  the  separate  king- 
dom ofCyrene  [Ptolkmabhs  Ahon).  [E.H.B.J 
PTOI.EMAEUS  VIII.  (llnAffudbt),  king  <d 
EovFT,  snrnamed  Sotbb  II.,  and  also  Prilomb- 
TOH,  both  of  which  titles  he  bean  on  inMriptions, 
bnt  more  often  disUnguished  by  historians  by  the 
appellation  of  LATHVRtJS  or  LATBrnua  (/mBow 
pot).  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  Physcon, 
by  his  niece  Cleopatra,  and  was  ah-eady  of  full  ngs 
at  the  time  of  his  fiUher^  death,  B.  c.  1 17.  Cleo* 
petn,  however,  who  had  been  appointed  by  the 
will  of  her  late  hnshand  to  soceeed  him  on  the 
throne,  was  desirous  to  associate  with  herself  her 
younger  son,  Ptolemy  Alexander,  to  the  excbsion 
of  his  brother.  But  the  latter  was  popular  with 
the  Alexandrians,  and  the  queen  vras  obliged  to 
give  way.  Sb»  accordingly  sent  Alexander  to 
Cyprus,  while  she  declared  Lnthyms  king,  with 
the  titles  of  Soter  and  Philomelor.  Bui,  in  order 
to  retain  her  influence  over  him  undivided,  she  com- 
pelled him  to  repudiate  his  tistn  Cleopatra,  to 
whom  he  bad  been  ptevfainsly  married  and  was 
tenderly  attached,  and  marry  his  yoongsr  sister 
Selene  in  her  stead  (Justin,  xzxix.  3  ;  Pans.  L  9. 
§  1).  This  arrangement  seems  to  have  in  some 
degree  produced  its  intended  effect ;  at  least  the 
mother  and  son  were  able  to  rule  conjointly  for 
near  ten  yean  before  tbey  came  to  any  open 
rapture.  But  they  were  on  many  occa^ons  opposed 
to  one  snotiier,  m  their  foreign  as  well  ns  domestis 
policy,  and  we  find  Ptolemy  sending  assistance  to 
Antiochas  Cyiicenus  in  his  wan  agaimt  the  Jews* 
in  direct  opposition  to  the  will  of  his  mother,  who 
had  uniformly  favoured  the  latter,  and  bad  phKed 
two  offlcen  of  that  nation  at  the  head  of  her  army. 
Bnt  Cleopatra  could  ill  brook  such  resistance  to 
her  antbority  :  and  by  accunng  Ptolemy  of  a 
design  agunst  her  life,  she  excited  such  an  insur- 
rection in  Alexandria  that  the  king  was  forced  to 
seek  safety  in  flight,  b.  c.  107.  (Justin,  xxxix.  4  j 
Pans.  i.  9.  g  2  ;  Joseph.  AtU.  xiii.  10.  S|  2,  4  | 
Porphyr.  ap.  Eiufb.  Arm.  pi  115.) 

His  brother  Alexander  now  assumed  the  sore* 
relgnty  of  Egypt,  in  con}imction  with  his  mother- 
while  Lathyrns  was  able  to  establish  himself  in  the 
possession  of  Cyprus.  Cleopatra  indeed  attempted 
to  dispossess  him  of  that  island  also,  bat  without 
success,  and  Ptolemy  hdd  it  as  an  independent 
kingdom  for  the  eighteen  yean  during  which  Cleo- 
patm  and  Alexander  reigned  in  His  wan 

in  Sjrria  ore  the  only  events  which  have  been  re- 
corded to  UB  of  this  period.  In  b.c.  103  he 
landed  in  Syria  with  a  large  array,  in  order  to 
support  the  citizens  of  Ptotemals  and  Ooxa  against 
Alexander  Jonnaens,  king  of  tiie  Jews,  defeated 
that  monarch  in  a  great  battle  on  the  tanks  of  tho 
Jordan,  and  made  bimself  naater  of  Ptolemaft, 
Ooia,  and  other  dtiea.  Hereupon  Cleopatra  has- 
tened with  an  army  to  oppose  him,  and  reduced 
Phoenicia  and  PtolemaTs,  while  I^Uiyrus,  after  an 
uneuccetsfiil  attempt  U  march  upon  Egypt  itself^ 
retired  to  Gaza,  and  following  spring  withdrew 
toCvprus,  ac.  101  f Joseph. ^a<^  xiii.  12,  IS). 
In  the  subsequent  ditpBtea  of  the  Syrian  princes 
he  and  his  mother,  as  was  to  hu  expected,  took 
opposite  sides,  Ptolemy  bang  in  dose  allianoe  with 
AnUochns  Cysicenus,  while  Cleopat™  supported 
his  brother  Antiochus  Grypns  (Justin,  xxxix.  4), 
At  a  biter  period  (in  b.c.  94)  we.lind  Ptolemt 
again  taking  part  in  the  dvil  wu«,<diich  foUoMd 
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the  detth  at  Antiocbiu  OiTpos,  and  Mtting  np 
Dgmatriiu  Enownu,  ^  jonngHt  «m  of  that 
nMmucli,  M  a  diiimnt  to  the  throne.  (Joeepk. 
Ant  ziil  13.  §  4.) 

After  the  death  of  Cleopatn  and  the  ezpnliion  of 
Alexander  in  b.c.89{Ptulcmasu8  IX.]*  Ptolemy 
Lathynu  wu  recaUed  by  the  Alexandrian!  and 
eitaMiihed  anew  on  the  throne  of  Egypt,  which  he 
oecuned  thencefbith  without  tntemiption  till  hia 
deatn  io  B.a  81  (Jnathi.  xxxix.  5  ;  Porpbyt.  Ic 
pw  116).  The  mixt  important  event  of  thii  period 
waa  the  reTolt  of  the  once  mighty  city  of  Thebea, 
in  Upper  E^ypt,  which  wai  Btill  powerful  enough 
to  h(4d  out  for  nearly  three  yean  againat  the  armi 
«f  Ptolemy,  bat  at  the  end  of  that  time  wat  taken 
nd  reduced  to  the  atale  of  rain  in  which  it  haa 
mr  aince  remained  (Psua.  t.  9.  §  3).  Witfa  thia 
eiception  the  eight  years  of  the  aecond  raign  of 
Ptolemy  LAthyrua  appear  to  have  been  a  period  of 
internal  tranquillity,  wfaile  hia  prudent  jioliey  re- 
pined for  bin  in  Kme  degree  that  crniaidetstion 
abroad  wfaidi  Egypt  bad  nearly  lort.  We  find  the 
Atbeniani,  in  re  torn  for  some  benefits  which  he 
had  conferred  upon  them,  erecting  statues  to  him 
and  his  daugfatw  Berenice  { Pans.  L  p.) ;  and  daring 
the  Mithridatic  war,  b.  c  87,  Lucullua  was  sent 
by  Salht  to  request  from  him  the  assistance  of  the 
^nrpt""  Bat  Lathyma  was  desirous  to 

Kmain  neater  daring  that  conteat,  and,  while  he 
rsceired  Lueallus  with  every  demonstiation  of 
tononr  he  declined  to  furnish  the  required  assist- 
ance.   (Pint  iMmlL  2,  3.) 

The  character  of  Lathyrus  appears  to  have  been 
mild  and  amiable,  even  to  a  dcfpee  bordering  upon 
weokDeaa;  hot  it  shows  in  a  fiivourabla  light  wben 
contnated  with  those  of  hia  mother  and  brother, 
and  he  appears  to  ham  been  &ee  Crom  the  vices 
which  d^raded  so  many  of  the  EgypUan  kings. 
He  (cigRftd  ia  all  thtrty-five  years  and  a  half ;  ten 
in  conjunctioa  with  his  mother  (b.c.117 — 107), 
eighteen  in  Cypfua  (107 — 89),  and  seven  and  a 
hdf  aa  sole  ruler  of  Egypt  (PoiphyE;  ap.  Ente^ 
Am.  ^  1161  After  his  restontioB  in  &  c.  89  he 
appears  to  have  assnmed  the  additional  title  of 
Philadelpfaus,  whence  he  is  sometimes  distinguished 
as  Ptolsht  PHiLADBLPHtiH  II.  (LetTonne,  Reo. 
de>  fnter.  pp.  64 — 66  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  voL  iii.  p. 
39S.)  He  left  only  one  daughter  Berenice,  called 
also  Cleopatra,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne : 
and  two  sons,  both  named  Ptolemy,  who,  though 
illegitinata,  became  saveially  kings  of  Enrpt  and 
Cypms.  [E.il.  B.] 


COtN  OP  rrOLIHAEUS  TIIL,  UKO  OF  BQTPT. 

PTOLEMAEUS  IX.  (TlT\tpjCw%\  king  of 
EsvPT,  annamed  Alkxandih,  whence  he  is  ge- 
nanlly  diatingoished  as  Aluandke  L,  was  the 
yonngett  son  of  Ptolemy  VIl.  by  his  niece  Cleo- 
fatra.  Hia  mother^  partiality  led  her  to  desire  to 
place  him  on  tha  tknna  aa  eonjunetion  with  her- 
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self;  on  the  ^th  of  Energetea,  B.C.  117,  io  |it«- 
feranoe  to  hia  elder  bntOCT.   But  tha  will  of  th* 
Alezandriaaa  having  eonpdled  ber  to  amame 
tbyrus  oa  ber  coUouaa,  sba  aent  AleiMd«r  (• 
Cyprus  witb  the  title  of  genoal  or  gownor  of 
that  ishnd.  Threeycors  Utei,however(B.c  1I4X 
he  assnmed  the  titk  of  king,  on  what  pretext  we 
know  not,  and  reckoned  the  years  of  bia  nigsi 
from  thia  date  (Porphyr.  qp.  RuA.  Am.  p.  1 16). 
Bat  he  appears  to  have  remained  cratoit  with  tM 
possessim  of  Cyprus  till  b.  a  107,  when  Cleopatm. 
having  expelled  Ptolemy  Lathyrus,  tecalled  ber 
favourite  son  to  oooupy  the  vacant  throne  of  ^ypc 
Alexander  reigned  eonjomtly'  with  his  mother  from 
this  time  till  B.C.  90:  but  it  is  probable  that  her 
haughty  and  imperious  character  left  him  little  real 
part  in  tha  administration  of  affairs.    The  only  oc- 
casion on  which  wo  meet  with  his  name  in  thia 
interval  is  in  b.  c.  102,  when  he  commanded 
the  Enptian  fleet  which  attacked  Phoenicia  by 
sea,  nila  Cleopatra  with  the  army  maichen 
against  FaleaUna  (Joseph.  A*t.  xiiL  IS.  }  IX 
But  at  length  the  violence  and  cruelties  of  his 
mother  terrified  Alexander  to  such  a  d^rae  that 
he  determined  to  free  himself  from  ber  power,  umI 
made  his  escape  secretly  from  Alexandria.  Here- 
upon CJaopatia,  Ccariag  lest  her  sons  should  make 
eommoa  causa  against  her,  sent  an  embassy  ta 
Alenndtt  to  entraat  bis  ntnm.   With  this  re- 
quest he  was  induced  to  comply ;  but  soon  fbniid 
reason  to  suspect  that  she  waa  forming  dedgna 
against  his  life,  and  immediately  determined  to 
anticipate  them  by  causing  her  to  bo  assaaunated, 
K  c.  90.    But  he  did  not  long  enjoy  tha  froita  of 
this  crime.   Claopotn  had  bwn  pij^idar  with  tta 
army,  and  the  soldiets  ia  eonseqaotee  hated  AIok- 
onder,  who  had  not  reigned  alone  a  year,  when  bo 
was  compeUed  by  a  general  sedition  of  the  popu- 
lace and  military  to  quit  Alexandria.  He  however 
raised  fresh  troops,  and  attempted  to  overcome  the 
insuigent  s<^diery,  but  was  totally  defeated  in  a 
searfight  by  the  rebds  under  Tyrriiaa,  and  fled  for 
refuge  to  Mym  in  Lyda,  B.  c.  89.   His  brother 
Lathyros  waa  now  recalled  by  tbe  Alexandrians  to 
Egypt,  a  circumstance  which  led  Alexander  to 
hope  that  he  might  make  himself  nuutar  of  Cypnia, 
and  he  accordingly  ass«nb1ed  some  fnoea,  and  in- 
vaded that  island,  bat  waa  defeated  in  a  naval 
action  l^Chaereas,  and  fisU  in  tbe  battle.  (Justin, 
xxxix.  4,  5  ;  Por^yr.  qp.  E^aA.  Arm.  p.  1 16.) 

He  left  two  children:  a  son,  Alexander,  who 
afterwards  ascended  the  throne  of  Egypt,  and  a 
daughter,  of  whan  nothing  mora  ia  known.  (Pbr> 
phyr.J.c)  [E.H.a] 


COIN  OP  PTOLSatABUB  IX.,  KINO  OP  BOTFt. 

PTOLEMAEUS  X.  (nroAt/uuet),  king  of 
EovpT,  son  of  the  pneeding,  bon  hia  fotlMC*s 
name  of  Alexander,' whence  ne  is  styled  Ptolb- 
KABUB  Albxandbb  IL  When  a  nwfechild,  hawia 
sent  l>y  bia  grandmother  demtra  for  aofi^f  to  iha 
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PTOLEMAEU& 
bland  of  Coi,  ^bnbly  u  carl^  u  B.  c.  102  (Me 
imefh.  AwL  ziiL  18.  |  1),  ■vhext  ba  reouuned  till 
the  TMT  88,  when  that  idaad  wu  taken  by 
MiOridatM  tha  Qmt.  On  thb  occauon  Alex- 
ander fi>ll  into  the  handa  gf  the  oeuiqiHTor,  who 
treated  him  with  the  tUmoet  diBtinetion,  and  re- 
tained him  at  bia  own  coait  Bat  the  young 
prinee  tooo  after  found  an  opportuni^  to  eicape, 
and  took  refuge  with  Snlla,  wnom  he  aecMnpanied 
oo  hb  retnni  to  Borne.  Hera  he  zemaiaed  tUl  a  c. 
81,  when  the  death  of  Ploleay  Lathyma  withont 
mde  iaane  having  Irft  the  throne  of  E^pt  ntcant, 
Sulla,  who  waa  tben  dictator,  nominated  the  jonng 
Akiander  (who  had  obtained  a  high  place  in  hi» 
bmnv)  kiny  of  Egypt,  and  aent  him  to  take  pcM- 
■eaaion  of  dw  cnwn.  It  waa,  howew,  agreed,  in 
deference  to  the  dnims  of  Cleoptfia  Berenice,  the 
danghtu  of  Idtbyroa,  whom  the  Alexandrians 
had  already  placed  on  the  throne,  that  Alexander 
ahoitid  many  her,  and  admit  her  to  ahare  the 
aoreretgn  power.  He  complied  with  the  letter  of 
thb  tieaty  by  manying  Cleopatra  immediatelt-  on 
Ilia  airivai  in  ^gypt,  but  only  nineteen  daya  aifter- 
warda  caaaed  mt  to  be  aaaaaunated:  an  act  of 
cmel^  which  amoisd  the  indignation  of  the  Alex- 
aodriana,  who  in  conaeqnence  roae  againat  their 
new  monaich,  dragged  him  to  the  gymnasium,  and 
there  pot  hun  to  death,  8.  c  80.  (Porphyr.  ap. 
Kneb.  ^rai.  p.  1 17 ;  Appdtt.  Jtf  Ur.  23,  B.CAA  02 ; 
CSK.Fng.  Or.itrtgt  Abtemdr.  p.  352,  ed.  Orcll. ; 
Tfog.  F^p.  Pnlof.  xxdx.) 

Hnch  difficulty  and  perplexity  hare  arisen  in 
regard  to  an  Alexander  king  of  Egypt,  who  ia 
alluded  to  in  more  than  one  pawage  by  Ckero,  aa 
hAving  bequeathed  hu  dominions  by  wtU  to  the 
nomas  peo^  {Cie.de  Leg.  agrar.  L  1,  ii.  16,  17; 
Jh-.dtrtg.  AttKOiidfima,  850).  It  appeara  that 
the  bet  of  this  bequest  was  by  no  means  very 
gertain,  and  that  it  noTer  waa  acted  upon  by  the 
Roman  senate.  But  authors  are  not  at  all  agreed 
which  <rf  the  two  Alexanders  b  here  meant ;  and 
aoou  wtitera  hare  even  deemed  it  neceaaaiy  to 
■dnit  Ibe  axiatance  of  a  third  king  of  the  name  <tf 
Alaxandar*  wbo  diad  aibout  b.  c.  65.  The  ulence 
of  the  chronogiaphere  aeems.  however,  condunve 
againat  thb  hypothesis.  Niebuhr,  on  the  contnuy, 
Ptol  lemy  Alexander  I.  to  hare  lived  on 
in  exfle  tiU  Uie  year  65,  and  to  hare  been  the 
author  of  thia  teataoMnt:  but  this  ia  opposed  to 
tba  dixwt  teatinony  of  Porphyry  as  to  hia  death. 
Other  wiitaia  anppoaa  Alexander  II.  to  be  the 
person  designed,  and  adopt  the  statement  of  Tngos 
Pompeioi  that  he  waa  only  expelled  the  Alex- 
andrians, in  opposition  to  the  anthonty  of  Por- 
phyry and  Appian,  coofinned  as  they  an  by  a 
paaange  in  Cicero^  in  regard  to  hia  death.  (See  on 
thb  aubject  ClintoD,  F.  H.  vol  iiL  p.  392 ;  Cbnm- 
.pdlioa-Figeac,  AnmiU*  dn  Lagidet,  voL  ii.  p.  247; 
Viaconti,  Itonogn^Ue  Creojua,  voL  iii.  p^  251  ; 
Nbbnhr,  KL  SduiftM,  p.  302  ;  Orelli,  OmomuL 
TWKoa.  p.  SOl)  Tba  bagnentiuy  and  imperfta 
natna  of  aor  inUnridea  6r  tUa  pniod  flf  Eg^tian 
IrialBiy  renders  it  aearealy  peanUe  to  arrirc  at  a 
satiaBtetery  eolation  of  thu  question.     [B.  H.  B.] 

PTOLEMAEUS  XI.  {nn\iiuSoi%  king  of 
Eatft,  aaaumed  the  snmamea  or  titlea  of  Maub 
DioMvsUB  {Hioi  AiSwvffas),  but  b  more  commonly 
known  by  the  appellation  of  Aulstbs  (the  flute- 
plqrar).  Ba  was  an  Oleptimate  son  of  Ptolemy 
uuyraa,  and,  on  icoonnt  of  hb  qiimous  birlli, 
lib  pntannons  to  ths  tluuia  nppaw  to  ban  been 
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altogether  paaaed  over  at  hia  &ther'a  death:  hut 
when  the  aaaasaination  of  Berenice  and  the  death 
of  Alexander  IL  bad  completed  the  extincuuu  ot 
the  legitimate  race  of  the  Lngidae  (b.  c.  80),  Pto- 
lemy waa  proclaimed  king  by  the  Alexandiiani 
(Porjdiyr.  Euiek.  Am.  p.  117>-  So  imperieet 
b  oar  history  of  thb  period  that  we  kaow  nothing 
concerning  toe  first  twenty  years  of  his  reign.  But 
of  hb  chuaelar  in  general  we  are  told  that  he  waa 
giren  vg  to  avary  kind  of  Tiea  and  debasehary« 
and  hia  name  b  aaaoeiated  with  thoae  <rf  Phllopator 
and  Pbyacon,  aa  one  of  the  worst  mlera  «rf  the 
whole  race  of  the  Ptolemies  (Streb.  xvii.  p.  796). 
He  afpan  to  have  assumed  the  name  of  Dienysua 
as  a  aort  of  authority  for  kb  orgies,  and  is  said  to 
have  been  on  the  point  of  putting  to  death  the 
Platonic  philosopher  Demetrius,  for  lefuaing  to  join 
inhbdninkenrevels  (Lucian.i/eCUiiiMi.  16).  Hb 
passion  for  playing  on  the  flate,  to  which  he  owed 
his  popular  appellation,  led  him  to  institute  musical 
contests,  in  which  he  himself  condescended  to  ap- 
pear as  a  competitor.  (Stiab.l.e;;  Flat,  it  AdiU. 
etAmiciZ) 

But  it  waa  not  hia  vices  nione  wbieh  served  to 
disgust  and  alienate  the  minds  of  hia  snbjecta.  It 
had  been  a  natural  object  of  his  deun  to  obtain 
the  countenance  and  protection  of  the  Roman 
senate  ;  but,  for  amne  reascn  or  other,  it  was  long 
befbra  fae  could  obtain  their  ratification  of  bb  titw 
to  the  crown,  and  it  was  not  till  the  consnbhip  of 
Caesar  that  he  waa  aUe  to  purchase  by  vaat  bribes 
the  desired  priritegea  (SueL  Oiut.  54).  But  he 
had  expended  immense  sums  in  the  pursuit  of  thia 
object,  which  he  was  compelled  to  raiae  by  the  im- 
position of  &esh  taxeo,  and  the  discontent  thus  ex- 
cited combininff  with  the  contempt  entertainad  for 
hb  chaiHcter,  led  to  hb  expulnon  1^  tiie  Alexan- 
drians, in  &  c.  58.  On  thb  he  determined  to  pro- 
ceed in  person  to  Rome  to  procure  from  the  araale 
hb  reatoratioo.  On  hb  way  thither  he  had  an  in- 
terriew  at  Rhodea  witii  Cato,  who  endeavoured, 
but  in  Toin,  to  diaanade  him  (mm  hb  purpose  {Pint, 
Cat.  Mi*.  85).  Hb  first  noeption  waa  jwoniung, 
and  by  a  btTisb  diatribatioo  bribes,  combmed 
with  the  influential  support  of  Cicero,  who  pro- 
nounced an  ontion  in  hu  favour  {Pro  Rt^  Alex- 
aiidriito\  he  procured  a  decree  from  the  senate, 
commanding  his  restoration,  and  entrusting  the 
charge  of  aSecting  it  to  P.  Lentulns  Spinther,  then 
proconsul  of  Ciiicb.  Meanwhile,  the  AJexandrians 
sent  aa  embaaay  of  a  hundred  of  th«r  leading 
citizena  to  plead  their  cauae  with  the  Roman  senate : 
but  Ptolemy  had  the  audadty  to  cauae  thedeputies, 
on  their  arrival  in  Italy,  to  be  w^laid,  and  the 
greater  part  of  them  murdered,  while  the  reat  were 
prevented,  either  by  threato  or  bribes,  from  coming 
forward  against  him.  The  indignation  excited  at 
Rome  by  thia  pn>eeeding,  however,  produced  a  re- 
action; the  tribunes  took  up  the  matti-r  against  the 
nobility,  while  a  jmrty  in  the  senate  strove  to  get  the 
commission  transfened  from  Lentnlua  to  pMnpey, 
and  an  oracb  waa  produced  from  the  Sibylline  booka, 
forbidding  the  raatotation  of  the  king  by  an  armed 
force.  The  intriguea  and  diaputea  thus  ralaed  were 
protracted  throughout  the  year  56,  and  at  lengtii 
Ptolemy,  despairing  of  a  fa\'ourable  result,  quitted 
Rome  in  disgust,  and  withdrew  to  Ephesns.  (Dion 
Cass,  xixix.  12—16  ;  Cit  ad  Pom.  i.  1—7, 
ad  Q.  Fr.  ii.  2,  3,  ^mi  RoHr.  2,  8,  OatU 
10  ;  Porphyr.  4^.  Skmb.  Am.  pp.  117,  11S| 
Plat.  P^mgt.  49.) 
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Some  jeui  aftarwuds,  however,  tie  obtained 
from  priT»t«  indindnala  what  he  had  failed  iu  in- 
dodng  the  Mnate  to  aecompliih  :  and  in  b.  c,  £5 
A.  Gabiniut,  who  was  proconiul  in  Syria,  wat  i&- 
duced,  by  the  influence  of  Pompey,  aided  hy  the 
enomoua  bribe  of  ten  thousand  talents  from  Pto- 
lemy hiruMlf,  to  undertake  hii  reatoration.  The 
AlezaDdriBM  had  in  the  meantime  placed  on  the 
throne  of  Egypt,  Berenice,  the  eldest  daughter  of 
Ptolemy,  wlio  had  married  Archelaus,  the  soil  of 
the  general  of  Mithridates  [Ahchilaus,  No.  2]  ; 
and  they  opposed  Oabinius  wiih  an  army  on  the 
confines  of  the  kingdom.  They  were,  however, 
defeated  in  three  snccasuTe  battles,  Archelaus 
•lain,  and  PtMemy  oooe  mora  ettablisbed  on  th» 
thtone,  B.C.  &6.  One  of  hia  first  acta  was  to  put 
to  death  his  daughter  Berenice,  and  many  of  the 
leading  citizens  of  Alexandria.  (Dion  Cau.  xxzix. ' 
£5—58  ;  Lit.  ^nt  cv.;  Plub  AmL  3  ;  Strab.  zril ; 
p.  796  ;  Cic  M  Fimm.  21,  pre  Babir.  PoO.  8  ; 
PorjAyr.  Lc) 

He  aurriTed  hi)  ret  tore tion  vnly  three  yean  and 
a  half  (Porphyr.  i6. ) ;  of  the  erenta  of  which  period 
we  have  no  iufommtion  ;  but  as  Ptolemy  was  now 
supported  by  a  large  body  of  Roman  soldiers  who 
had  been  left  behind  by  Oabinius  for  his  protection, 
he  was  safe  from  any  outbreak  of  popuUr  discontent. 
On  the  other  hand  seditions  and  tumulu  of  the 
■oldiery  themselves  became  frequent,  and  the  king 
was  repeatedly  compelled  to  give  way  to  their  de- 
mands (Caes.  li.  C.  iii.  103,  110  ;  Dion  Cass. 
xliL  5).  The  immense  sum  exacted  from  him'by 
Gabinios  had  also  involved  him  in  pecuniary  em- 
barrassments, and  he  was  compelled  to  snrrender 
the  whole  fiiuuces  of  hii  kingdom  into  the  handa 
•f  Rabirina  Postumus.    (Cic  pro  Ratir.  10.) 

His  dea^  took  pUce  in  May  &  c.  fil  (eee  Cic. 
md  FuM.  viii.  4],  after  a  reign  of  twenty-nine 
yean  from  the  date  of  hia  first  accession.  He  left 
two  sona,  both  named  Ptolemy,  and  two  daughters, 
Claopatn  and  Arunoe.  Two  other  daughters, 
Tryphaena  and  Berenice,  had  died  before  him 
(Porphyr.  /.  c  p.  118).  Besides  the  titles  already 
mentioned,  Ptolemy  Auletes  bears,  in  inscriptions, 
both  Greek  and  hieroglyphic,  those  of  Philopator 
and  Pbiladel^tu.  None  of  these,  however,  appear 
•n  his  coins.  [E.H.B.] 


ooiK  OP  PVoLiMaitrs  xl,  kino  or  bgvpt. 

PTOLEMAEUS  XIL  {nroKtMOus),  king  of 
EoTPT,  was  the  eldest  son  of  Ptolemy  XI.  Aule- 
tea.  He  ii  commonly  said  to  have  borne  the  sur- 
name of  DhmyMU,  in  imitation  of  hia  hther,  bat 
then  appears  to  be  no  authority  for  this  assertion. 
By  his  father's  will  the  sovereign  power  was  left  to 
himeelf  and  his  sister  Cleopatra  jointly,  and  this 
amtngement  was  carried  into  eBect  wiUiout  oppo- 
sition, B.  c  Bl.  Aoletes  had  also  referred  the 
•XMatiian  of  his  will  to  the  Roman  senate,  and  the 
latter  aecepted  the  office,  eonfirmed  iu  proviaions 
ind  beatowad  on  Pomp^  the  title  of  guardian  of 


the  yonng  king  (Caee.  B.  C.  ui.  108  ;  Entrap.  tL 
21).  Bnt  the  approach  of  the  civil  war  prevented 
them  from  takmg  any  active  part,  and  tha  admi- 
nistration of  ai&irs  fell  into  the  haada  of  an 
eunuch  nsmed  Pothinos.  It  was  not  long  before 
disHnsioni  broke  out  between  the  latter  and 
Cleopatra,  which  ended  in  the  expulsion  of  the 
prinoeu,  after  aha  bad  reigned  in  conjonction  with 
her  brother  about  three  years,  B.  c  48.  Hereupoa 
•he  took  refuse  in  Syria,  and  aseembled  an  aimy 
with  which  the  invaded  Egypt.  The  young  king, 
accompanied  by  his  guardians,  met  her  at  Pela- 
sium,  and  it  was  while  the  two  armies  wero  here 
encamped 'opposite  to  one  another,  that  Pompey 
landed  in  Egypt,  to  throw  himself  aa  a  sapdiaDt 
on  the  protection  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  waa  aasaaauMtted 
by  the  orders  of  Pothinus  and  Achillea  before  he 
could  obtain  an  interview  with  the  king  him«elf. 
(Caes.  Ii.  a  iii.  103,  104  ;  Dion  Cass.  zUl  S,  4  ; 
Plot.  Pomp.  77—79  (  Appian,  B.  G  ii.  84,  85  ; 
Stnb.  xvii.  p.  797.)  Shortlyafter,  Caesar  arrived 
in  Egypt,  and  took  upon  huuelf  to  rmlnta  tba 
aflUra  of  that  kingdom,  and  settle  the  diqmte  be- 
tween Ptolemy  and  his  sister.  But  Cleopatra,  who 
now  hastened  to  return  to  Alexandria,  soon  ob- 
tained so  powerful  a  hold  over  the  conqueror  by 
the  influence  of  her  personal  attractions,  that  it 
was  evident  the  latter  a-ould  dedde  the  Gontit>- 
veray  in  her  favour.  Hereupon  Pothinus  deter- 
mined to  excite  an  insurrection  against  Coeear,  and 
secretly  summoned  the  army  from  Pelusium  nnder 
Achillas.  Caesar  was  taken  by  snrpiMet  aitd  had 
to  maintain  hia  ground  with  very  inadequate  forcea 
in  a  part  of  the  dtj  where  be  waa  vehemently 
aasailed  both  by  the  army  and  the  populace. 
Ptolemy  himself  was  at  this  time  in  the  power  of 
the  conqueror,  but  after  the  contest  had  continued 
for  some  Ume,  he  obtained  permiision  to  repair  to 
the  camp  of  the  insurgents,  under  pretence  of 
exercising  his  authority  to  reduce  them  to  snbmia- 
sion ;  instead  of  which  he  immediately  pat  him- 
self at  their  head.  Caesar,  however,  stul  defied 
aH  their  efibrts ;  and,  meanwhile,  Mithridates  of 
Pergamua  had  assembled  an  anny  in  Syria,  with 
which  he  advanced  to  the  relief  of  the  dictator. 
Ptolemy  now  turned  his  arms  against  this  new 
enemy,  and  took  up  a  strong  position  on  the  banka 
of  the  Nile  to  pwrant  Mi&ridatea  from  croenng 
that  river.  Caesar  himself^  however,  quickly  ar- 
rived from  Alexandria,  landed  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Nile,  attacked  and  defeated  the  forces  of  theyoting 
king,  and  followed  up  his  advantage  by  storming  h£ 
camp.  Ptolemy  himself  endeavoured  to  escape  by 
theriver,batwasd(ownedintbeattempt.  Hisdeatn 
occurred  either  before  the  dose  of  &  c  46,  or  early 
in  the  following  year.  {Caet.B.C  iii.106— 112t 
Hirt  B.AIm.  1—31  ;  Dion  .Caw.  xlii.  7—9,  34 
—43  ;  Plut  Cm*.  48,  49 ;  Liv.  Epit.  cxii. ;  Ap- 
pian, B.  C  iL  89,  90  :  Porphyr.  on  Eimb.  Arwt. 
p.lia)  CE.H.B.] 


COIN  OF  PTOLUAXtn  Xlt,  KING  OF  ■OTFT. 
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PIOLEMAEUS  XIIL  (nnXtfiaut),  king  of 
Egypt,  wm  the  yoongeit  son  of  Ptolemy  Anletei. 
He  waa  declared  king  hy  Caeur  in  conjnnction 
with  Cleopatra,  after  the  death  of  his  elder  bro- 
ther PtoleiDj  XII.,  B.  c.  47 :  and  although  he  was 
a  nets  boy,  it  wu  decreed  that  he  ahonld  marry 
hiB  natai^  with  whom  he  was  thva  to  than  the 
poww.  Birth  hii  tnarnage  and  legol  title  were,  of 
comaa,  pnrelj  nominal :  in  B.  a  45,  Cleopatra  took 
him  with  her  to  Rome,  but  shortly  after  the  death 
of  Caesar  she  jrat  the  poor  boy  to  death,  after  he  had 
enjoyed  hi*  tttukt  sovereignty  a  little  more  than 
three  years,  b.  o.  43.  (Porphyr.  op.  EtuA,  Arm, 
p.  118;  BirL  B.  AUm.  88 ;  DioD  Cao.  xlii.  44, 
xliii  27  ;  Strab.  xrii.  p.  797  ;  Suet.  Caa.  85.) 

Concerning  the'  history  of  the  Ptolemies  in 
general,  see  VaiUant,  Hikoria  Ptolemiuonm  Ra- 
Aegyptif  JbL  AmsteL  1701  ;  Champollion- 
FiseM,  Atatale*  dtt  La^dat,  3  vols.  8tol  Paris, 
1815 ;  Letronne,  ReeAerAei  jtour  mnir  h  rtw. 
fom  d'EgypU,  8m  Paris,  1823,  and  RtcueU  dei 
huerip&imM  Gnapia  en  EgypU,  4to.  Paris,  1842  ; 
CUntoa,  >*,  //.  vol.  iiL  Appendix,  ch.  S.  Much 
light  has  been  thrown  npbn  the  history  of  the 
etuiier  Ptolemies  by  Niebnhr^  JTMm  Sekriflea, 
pp.  179 — 308,  and  by  Droyeen,  HeBeKummt,  vol. 
li.,  hat  a  good  history  of  Ihia  dynasty  is  still  a 
desidantum. 

Of  the  coins  of  the  Ptolemies  it  may  be  ob- 
■erred,  that  most  of  them  can  only  he  assigned  to 
ibe  aeretal  monarchs  of  the  name  by  conjecture  ; 
Tery  few  of  them  bearing  any  title  but  ^ose  of 
irrOAUIAIOT  BASIASOX  Hence  they  are  of 
Hltle  or  no  historical  talm.  (See  on  thk  subject 
Eckhet,  vol.  ir.  pp.  4—25  ;  Vitconti,  foMograpiie 
OrtajM,  Tol.  iil  chap.  18.)  [E.  H.  R] 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nToAtfuuor),  king  of  Epsi- 
RDB,  was  the  second  son  of  Alexander  II.,  king  of 
EpeiniB,  and  Olympias,  and  gmndson  of  the  great 
I^irhni.  He  succeeded  to  the  throne  on  the 
death  of  hit  elder  brother,  Pyrriiu  11.,  hut  reigned 
only  a  very  short  time,  haring  set  out  on  a  mili- 
tary expedition,  daring  the  course  of  which  he  fell 
sick  and  died.  (Justin,  xxviii.  1,  8 ;  Patu.  ir.  35. 
i  3.)  The  dale  of  his  reign  cannot  be  fixed  with 
certdnty,  b«t  aa  he  was  contemporary  with  Danw- 
Irina  II.  fciiw  (rf  MMedonia,  it  may  be  placed  be- 
tween 33»— 389,  B.  c.  [E.  H.  &] 


COIN  OP  FrOLIHABOS,  KINO  OP  BPBIROS. 


PTOLEMAEUS,  kii^  of  Macbdonia.  [Pto- 

I.B1CABIM  of  AlOEK^  aiU  PTOLBMABDil  CsBAtT- 

NOa.) 

PTOLEMAEUS  (nreXtMatof ),  king  of  Maori- 
TAKU,  was  the  son  and  successor  of  Juba  II.  By 
hie  mother  Cleopatra  he  was  descended  from  the 
kings  of  Egypt,  whose  name  he  bore.  The  period 
of  bis  accession  and  the  death  of  his  £uher  cannot 
he  datonined  with  certainty*  but  we  know  that 
Ptolemy  was  already  on  the  throne  when  Sttabo 
wretcr  aboat  18  or  19;  A.  D,  (Stiab.  xriL  pp. 
D3B.  840  1  Clinton.  F.  ^.  toL  iiL  p.  203u)  He 
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was  at  thii  time  very  young,  and  the  adnunt»> 
traUon  of  affairs  fell  in  consequence,  in  great 
measnre,  into  the  hands  of  his  freedmen.  Great 
disorders  ensued,  and  many  of  the  Mauritanians 
joined  the  standard  of  the  Numidian  Tacfarinas, 
who  carried  on  a  predatory  warfare  against  tlie 
Romans.  Bat  in  a.  d.  24  THcfarinas  himself  was 
defeated  and  killed  by  P.  Dolabella,  and  Ptolemy 
himself  rendered  such  efflnent  assistance  to  the 
Roman  geno^  in  his  campaign,  that  an  embassy 
waa  sent  to  reward  him,  a^r  the  andent  fashion, 
with  the  pietenle  of  a  toga  jMa  and  sceptre,  as  a 
sign  of  the  friendship  of  die  Roman  people.  (Tac. 
Am.  IT.  23 — 26.)  He  continued  to  reign  with- 
out interruption  till  a.  d.  40,  when  he  was  sum- 
moned to  Rome  by  Caligula,  and  shortly  after  put 
to  death,  his  great  riches  having  excited  the  cu- 
pidity of  the  empenr.  (Dion  Cass.  lix.  26  |  Saet. 
CaL  26  ;  Senec  (Ai  TrmtmtiL  It.)  We  leani 
nothing  from  history  of  his  chemctw ;  bat  from  the 
ciitumstance  that  a  statae  was  erected  in  hie 
honour  by  the  Athenians  (Stnart*s  Ai^.  tf 
AikeMy  Tol.  iii.  p.  55 ;  Visconti,  Itimt^ajfii* 
Orecqnet  toL  iii.  p.  275),  we  may  probably  infer 
that  he  inherited  something  of  his  &ther*s  taate 
for  literature.  The  f  ooin  belongs  to  this 
Ptolemy  ;  the  eumla  chair  and  sceptre,  on  the 
reverse,  probably  refer  to.the  hmours  decreed  him 
by  the  Roman  aenate,  as  elnady  mentioned. 

[E.  H.B.] 


COIN  OP  PTOLIHABn^  KINO  OP  MADKITAHIA. 

PTOLEMAEUS,  son  of  Mbnnabos.  [Pto- 
LBHABUB,  tetrarch  of  Chalch.] 

PTO'LICHUS  (n-nfAixotX  statuaries.  1.  Of 
Aegina,  the  son  and  pupil  of  SynnoSn,  flourished 
from  about  OL  75  to  about  01.  82,  b.  c.  480— -448. 
[AauTOCLBsj.  The  only  works  of  his,  which  are 
mentioned,  are  the  statues  of  two  Olympe  Actors, 
TheognetDS  of  Aegina,  and  Epictadins  of  Manti* 
neia  (Pans.  tI.  9.  S  1. 10. 1 2). 

2,  Of  Corcyra,  the  pupil  of  Critios  of  Athene 
(Pans.  Ti.  S.  S  2.  s.  6).  Pausanias  does  not  >nen- 
tion  any  work  of  his,  but  merely  giTCS  his  name  as 
one  of  the  following  artistic  gtniealoay  of  teachers 
and  pupils:  Critios  ef  Athou,  Pti^i£na,  AiDphfoaf 
Piua  of  Calaoria,  Daroocritns  of  Sieyou.  As  Cri- 
tics flourished  diiefly  abont  01.  75,  b.  a  477,  we 
may  ptaca  Ptolichns  about  01.  8^  &  c.  448.  He 
was  therefore  a  contemporary  of  Pbeidias.   [  P.  S.] 

PTOUS  (nr^t),  a  son  of  Athamas  and  The- 
misto,  from  whom  moont  Ptoum  and  the  sane- 
tnaiy  of  ApoUo^  whioh  was  aitated  npon  were 
beliered  to  have  derived  dieir  name.  (Pens.  iL 
23. 1 3;  Apollod.  i.  9.  |  3.)  Ptoosalso  occurs  as 
a  surname  of  Apdlo.  (Pane.  It.  S3.  §  5,  ix.  23. 
§  3.)  [U  S.] 

PUBLI'CIA.  1.  The  wife  of  L.  Postnmius 
Albinus,  consul  B.a  154,  was  accused  ot  nurder- 
ing  her  hnsband.  She  gare  bail  to  the  praetor  for 
her  appeamnee,  bat  wea  pat  to  death  Iqr  wdei  of 
hn  relations,  eonaeqnently  by'  a  jadiehut  donutti- 
am.  (ViL  Max.  vi.  3.  S  &  t  Liv.  ^.'48  ;  Us'm. 
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CWwimfrwl/  <far  flSwar,  p.  407.)  [Comp.  Licinu, 

3.  The  wife  of  LestalB^  the  flamen  Bfartialia. 
(Ibenb.  At  iL  9.) 

PUBIJ'CIA  GENS,  pkbriaa.  Tha  urient 
fonn  of  Uw  nune  wu  PMi^Ki,  which  we  &)d  on 
ootiu  and  in  the  Futi  CapitolinL  Thb  gem  row 
into  itnportUKs  in  the  time  between  the  iint  and  te- 
eond  Punic  wm,  and  the  iint  member  of  it  whoob- 
tafaied  the  ooMiilehip  waa  M.  Pnfaliciae  Malleolua,  in 
Ik  c,  2S2.  During  the  republic  it  wu  diridcd  into 
two  familiei,  that  of  Malliolus,  which  was  the 
moat  important,  and  that  of  Bibvlus,  which  has  been 
aeddentally  omitted  nnder  that  head,  and  ia  theie- 
iere  giren  below.  Beudet  theie  Danes,  there  are 
n  few  eogaontena  of  freedmen  and  of  penoni  in  the 
Imperial  period,  which  are  likewin  given  beh>w. 
The  cognomen  MaUeobu  ia  the  only  one  that  ap- 
paara  an  eoina  of  thij  gent,  and  there  are  alio  other 
coina  which  bear  no  •omame.  Of  the  latter  we 
■ahjain  «  apceoBOt.  The  obrcne  repreaenta  a 
female  bead  cova«dwIthfthefaiHt,therevemHei>- 
oalea  itnutgling  a  lion,  with  the  legend  c.  pobuci 
0.  r.  It  is  not  Icnown  who  thia  C.  Poblidiu  waa. 
(EckheU  toI.  t.  p.  279.) 


COIN  or  VUBLICIA  flIHB. 

PUBLI'CIUS.  1.  PoBtiaus,  an  Italian  aeer, 
b  mentioned  twice  by  (Seen  along  with  the 
Hardi.  (Cie.  deDh.1  59,0.  M.)  [See  Vol  II. 
^  9*i,  bil 

2.  L.  VvBLiaus  BmuLUB,  tribunna  miiitum  of 
the  aecond  It^on,  B.  c.  21$.    (LIt.  xxiL  £3.) 

a.  C  PuBLiauB  BiBULuai  tribune  of  the  plebi 
B.  c  209,  diatingniahed  bimaelf  by  hla  hoatility  to 
M.  Chtudina  Marcetlua,  whom  he  endeavoured  to 
deprive  of  bia  imperinm  ;  bnt  Harcelliis  made  luch 
a  Uiampluuit  reply  to  the  accuaationa  of  Publiciua, 
that  not  only  was  the  bill  for  taking  away  hia  im- 
perinn  ntjeeled,  but  he  was  elected  conaiil  on  the 
Bixt  day.   (Um.  xxvii.  20,  21.) 

4.  C.  PuBLKatra,  whose  saying  respecting  F. 
Jlumiliiia  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  (tb  Orat.  u.  67X 
oa  the  lathority  ^  Cats.  He  may  have  l>een  the 
same  penon  as  No.  i,  as  Ohuidorp  bna  conjectured. 

&,  L.  PuBLiciua,  an  intimate  friend  of  Sex. 
NMffias,  and  a  akwe-dealer,  mentioned  by  Cicero 
iiip.a8l.   (Cic  lire  gnat  6.) 

6.  PoHUCiiWi  n  Roman  equea,  celebrated  for 
eood acting  bribeiy  et  the  elections  at  Rome,  about 
a.  0.  70.   (PBea£>-Aacon.  ta  Verr.  f.  IS.*).) 

7.  Q.  PuBuaus,  pnelor  a  c.  69,  before  whom 
Ckm  defended  D.  Matrimoa.  (Cic.  pro  OneiiL 
45.) 

8.  PiTBLlcnnt  one  of  Catiline^  crew,  b.  c.  63. 
(Cib  «a  Ctat  ii.  3.) 

9.  PuBLidira,  a  tribune  of  the  pleba,  of  uncer- 
UUD  date,  brought  forward  a  Uw  that  presenU  of 
WBS-candlea  (cerei)  at  the  Satnmalia  should  be 
B«de  to  the  patrons  only  by  those  clients  who  were 
in  good  ciroanwtancea,  as  the  making  of  these 
nroani  fcftd  beeome  «  Toy  bDrdensome  obligadon 
IP  mor  cUenta.  (Uaertbi  &t  i.  7.) 


PUBLICOLA. 

PUBLFCIUS  CELSUS.  [CKLam.] 
PUBLI'CIUS  CERTUS,  was  the  aeeaaet  of 
the  younger  Helvidiua,  who  was  slain  by  Domilian. 
As  a  reward  for  thia  service  he  was  nominated 
pntefectDS  aerarii  and  was  prnmiaed  the  consulship ; 
but  after  the  death  of  the  tvnnt,  he  was  accused 
by  the  younger  Pliny  in  the  senate,  a.  d.  96,  of 
the  part  he  had  taken  in  the  omtdemnatioD  of  Uel- 
Tidini.  The  ernpenr  Nwn  did  sot  aUow  the 
senata  to  Hveeed  to  the  trU  of  Pttblidas ;  but 
Pliny  obtained  the  object  he  had  in  view,  for  Pub- 
liciua was  deprived  of  his  office  of  praefectus  aerarii, 
and  thus  lost  all  hope  of  the  conanlahip.  The 
account  of  his  impeachment,  which  was  afterwarda 
published,  is  related  by  Pliny  in  a  letter  to  Qna- 
dratns  ix.  18).  Publicius  died  a  few  days 
after  the  ^oceedings  in  the  senate,  and  it  waa  aop- 
posed  by  some  that  hia  death  waa  haatenad  by  fear. 
PUBLI'CIUS  GE'LLIUS.  [Gkiliu*.] 
CN.  PUBLI'CIUS  MEMAmtER.  a  fteed- 
man  mentioned  by  Cicerei  in  Ua  «ndioD  fw  Bdbna 
(cll). 

PUBLI'COLA,  or  POPLI'CULA,  or  POPLl'- 
COLA,  a  Bmnan  cognomen,  agniSed  **ane  whs 
courts  the  people^  (from  ^xpa^  andeo/o),  and 
thus  a  friend  of  the  people."  The  form  Papli- 
aula  or  PopUoola  was  the  mou  andenL  Poflieola 
generally  oocun  in  imcriptionB,  bat  we  also  find 
/'(Ti&'cii/a  (Orelli, /fl»r.  No.  £47).  PMuolawt 
the  more  modem  form,  and  seems  to  have  been  the 
one  usually  employed  by  the  Rwnans  in  later  times. 
We  find  it  in  the  best  manuscripts  af  Livy,  and  in 
the  palimpsest  mniuiscript  of  Cieero*B  Dt  BepMint. 

PUBLI'COLA,  UE'LLIUS.  1.  L.  Qbllius 
PuBLicoLA,  waa  the  eontnbenalii  ef  tbo  eonaol 
C.  Papiriua  Carbo,  b.  c.  120  (Ck.  BnL  27). 
None  of  hie  family  had  held  any  of  the  higher 
officea  of  the  atate  before  him,  and  we  do  not  know 
how  he  rose  into  distinction.  He  most,  at  all 
events,  have  been  far  advanced  in  yean  when  he 
attained  the  cmunlabip.  The  year  of  hie  praetor* 
ship  ia  not  mentkned ;  bnt  after  hia  pnetMihip 
he  recnved  the  province  Aduia,  with  the  title 
of  proconsul ;  and  during  hia  government  he  ofiend, 
in  mockery,  hia  mediation  to  the  rival  philosophers 
of  Atliena,  to  reconcile  their  dispntea  (Cic  d»  Leg. 
i.  20).  In  a  c.  74  he  defiended  the  cauae  of  M. 
OctaviuB  Ligur,  whoae  adveraary  waa  unjuatly  fa- 
voured by  tne  praetor  Verreo  (Cic.  Vtrr.  L  48). 
In  &  c.  72  Oelliua  was  consul  with  Cn.  Comelins 
Lentnlus  Clodianus.  The  two  consuls  carried  on 
war  againet  Spartaeus.  OelUns  at  first  defeated 
Crixut,  one  of  the  principal  generals  of  Spartacos, 
near  mooat  Oaiganus  in  Apulia,  and  Crixns  hwt 
his  life  in  the  battle.  The  two  eoasuls  then  marched 
against  S|Xu1acns,  who  wu  attempting  to  escape 
across  the  Alps  into  GanL  But  they  were  no 
match  for  the  leader  of  tbe  gladiators.  Spartacos 
Bttadied  each  of  them  separately,  in  the  Apen- 
nines, and  conquered  them  in  succession.  The 
two  ooBinli  then  united  tiidr  fenea,  b«t  wm 
again  defeated  in  Pieenum,  thur  indefetlgaUa 
adversary.  It  was  about  this  time  that  Pompey 
had  brought  the  war  in  Spain  to  a  concluuon  ;  and 
as  he  had  conferred  the  Roman  eitisenship  upon 
many  persona  in  that  country,  the  fmnsula  brought 
forward  a  htw  to  ratify  hia  acts  (Cic.  pro  BoUk  8, 
14).  The  Gouaula  also  proposed  ia  the  aenate,  that 
no  one  in  the  provinces  shmld  be  accused  of  capital 
Crimea  ni  their  abeence.  This  waa  diieeted  agUNk 
VoriMh   (Cia  Vtrr.  iL  89). 
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Two  ^tan  kfterwarda,  b.  c  70,  Qellini  vu 
COMHC  With  Lentuliu,  his  former  colleague  in  the 
«niMlahip.  They  exeroMd  tbur  office  with  great 
•ererity,  and  expelled  many  penoni  from  the 
■enata,  among  whom  wa«  C.  Antoniiu,  It  waa 
dnring  their  cenurship  that  Pompey,  who  waa  then 
contuL,  appeared  aa  an  orlinaiy  eque*  at  the  toleiDn 
Malar  of  the  evitea,  and,  amid  tha  ^^anae  of 
lha  ipeetitoti,  lad  hia  bona  by  the  nuule  chair 
af  tke  cation,  and  auwend  the  wdinaty  qiieati<ni. 
In  B.  a  67  and  6S  Ocllitu  Mrred  aa  one  of  Pom- 

Cy^a  b^tei  in  the  war  against  the  pinttes,  and 
d  the  charge  of  the  Tuican  sea.  In  the  first 
compincy  of  Cntiltne  an  attempt  was  made  to 
obtain  potaesaion  of  hia  fleet,  and,  thoogh  the 
mntiny  waa  not  down,  OaHina  had  a  nairow  aacapa 
•f  bia  life.  In  conaaquenca  of  the  paraonal  danger 
b*  had  prorioDsIy  incurred,  be  was  one  of  the 
wumeit  snpportara  of  Cicero  in  his  suppression  of 
the  second  cons^rfiacy,  and  accordingly  proposed 
that  Cicero  should  be  rewarded  with  a  dvic  crown. 
From  tltis  time  be  fpean  as  a  steady  friend  of 
(Sean  and  tbaariftoenrtiealjMrty.  InB.c.ft8lw 
•ppoaed  the  agrarian  bsw  of  Oaew,  and  in  b.c.  57 
ba  spoke  in  favour  of  Cicero's  recall  from  exile.  H« 
waa  alira  in  a,  c  fifi,  whwi  Cicero  delivered  bis 
speech  gainst  Piso,  bat  probably  died  soon  after- 
wards. H«  waa  married  twice.  (Appian,  B.  C,  i. 
1 17  ;  PhiL  CVm  9  ;  Oroa.  t.  24  ;  flor.  iii.  2a 
8  10  I  Entrop.  vi  7  j  Idr.  EpU.  98,  98 ;  Flub 
Cie.  pn  Chni.  42;  AtenL  £s  7^ 
Omd.  p.  84,  ed.  Orelli ;  Appian,  MUkr.  95  ;  Flor. 
iiL  tf.  f  8  ;  Cic  fott  Rtd.  ad  Qmr.  7  ;  Gell.  v.  6  ; 
Cic  ad  AO.  xil  21 ;  Plat  Oic.  26  ;  Cic  m  Pit. 
S }  TaL  Max.  v.  9.  8  1-}  Orelli,  in  hii  Omnua- 
Ueom  TUUamtm  (vol  ii.  p.  269),  makes  the  L. 
OelliuB,  the  oantnbemalis  of  Caxbo,  a  different 
person  from  the  consul  of  b,  c.  72  ;  hot  this  is 
deariy  an  error,  for  Cicero  speaks  of  the  contuber* 
nalia  of  Carbo  aa  his  fiiend  {Bnd.  27X  uul  tl»t 
1m  readied  a  great  ago  is  evident  from  many  pas- 
sagei.   (Ge.  Bnt.  ^  i  nxd.  Cie.^.) 

2.  L.  Obludb  Pubuoola,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding b^  bis  first  wife.  He  was  accused  of  com- 
anitting  incest  with  his  step-mother,  and  of  c«i- 
qiiring  agunst  his  father^  life  ;  but  althonsh  the 
wttCT  was  Dcariy  convinced  of  his  guilt,  be  ^owed 
hin  III  ^ead  Ma  cmse  before  •  hm  nunbor  of 
aaaatat^  and,  in  eonaeniaiice  of  uteir  miiHoti, 
dadand  him  innocent  (ValMaz.  t.  9;  {  1).  After 
tba  death  of  Caesar  in  b.  c.  44,  Oellius  espoused 
the  republkan  par^,  and  went  with  M.  Bnitus  to 
Asia.  Here  he  waa  delected  in  plotting  against 
the  life  of  Bnitus.  but  was  pardoned  at  the  inter^ 
cession  of  bia  brother,  M.  Valerius  Meosalla. 
Shortly  aftcnnuda  lie  entend  into  •  conspiracy  to 
take  BWi^  the  lifc  of  Cassiu,  bat  again  eocued 
■nnmiabad,  tbioiwb  the  inlercesaum  ^  his  mouier 
rJOu  It  wottld  hence  appear  that  PoUa  had  been 
divMced  from  her  fint  husband  Gellius,  and  had 
subsequently  married  MeasaUa.  Oelliuo,  however, 
showed  no  gratitode  for  the  leniency  which  had 
baoB  abowD  bin,  bnt  desotad  to  the  triomvira, 
OetavlaB  and  Antcny  ;  and  while  in  thrir  aerviee 
he  had  eoins  stnck,  on  which  he  appears  with  the 
title  oft^P^  that  is,  Qvoeitor  Propro^on  ( Eckbel, 
▼d.  T.  p.  22S).  He  was  rewarded  for  his  treachery 
the  eonsnlship  in  B.  c  36.  In  the  war  between 
dctanan  and  Antmiy,  he  cnonsed  the  ude  of  the 
Uttec^  and  caaawnded  the  r^ht  wing  of  Antonj's 
loot  at  Ike  battle  of  Aetinm.   As  he  ia  not  mcn- 


tioued  agun,  he  probably  perished  in  the  actioo. 
(Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  24  ;  Liv.  E^iL  122  ;  Dion  Qam. 
xliz.  24  ;  PluL  Aid.  65.  66  ;  VelL  Pat  ii.  85.) 

3.  QxLLius  PvBLicoLA,  probably  a  btvther  of 
No.  1,  is  called  a  step-son  of  L.  Mardus  Philippns, 
consul  B.  c.  91,  and  a  brother  of  I^,  Marcius  Phi- 
lif^His,  consul  ac.  56.  According  to  Cicero's 
aoconnt  bo  waa  a  profligate  and  a  ^wndlhrift,  and 
baring  dissipated  nia  pn^iarty,  muted  btnndf  to 
P.Clodina.  Aa  an  intimataffiand  of  the  latter,  he 
of  course  incurs  the  bitterest  enmity  of  Cicen^ 
whose  statements  with  respect  to  him  must,  there- 
fore,  be  received  with  caution.  (Cic  pro  Sad.  51, 
52,  a  rofM.  2,  de  Hmup.  Iteip.  27,  ad  Att.  iv. 
3.§2»<ufQ./V-.  ill.SH  SchoL  Bob.  jiTO  &E<L 
^  304,  ad.  Otdll) 

4.  Qblliub  Publicola,  had  been  the  quwator 
of  Jumus  Sllaons  in  Asia,  in  the  rugo  of  Tibarittit 
and  waa  snbseqnently  one  bis  aecoaart  in  a.  I>* 
22.    (Tac.  Ann.  iJi.  67.) 

5.  L  OxLLius  PuBLicoLA,  onc  of  tbo  consulea 
snfiecti  in  the  leign  of.  CaligiUa,  a.  d.  40  (Fasti). 
(For  an  acconot  A  the  GelOi  see  Diunaon,  Osa- 
dddUt  AoMf,  vol.  iL  pp.  64 — 67.) 

PUBLI-COLA,  VALE'RIUS.  1.  P.  Valb- 
Rtua  VoLi/M  r.  PuBLicoLA,  tho  collrague  ot 
Bnitus  in  the  consulship  in  the  first  year  of  tho 
republic.  The  account  given  of  him  in  Livy,  Plu- 
tarch, and  Dionysios  cannot  be  regarded  as  a  ml 
hut«y.  TbehistoryoftbaexpvlsionoftbeTarqnina 
and  M  the  inbncy  of  the  republic  baa  evidently 
received  so  many  poetical  emhellisbmenta,  and  hu 
been  soaltered  by  successive  traditions,  that  probably 
we  are  not  wananted  in  asserting  any  thing  mora 
respecting  Pnblicola  than  that  he  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  government  of  the  state  during  the  first 
few  years  of  the  republic  The  common  story,  how- 
ever, runs  as  folkiws.  P.  Valerius,  the  son  of  Vo> 
Insus,  belonged  to  one  of  the  noblest  Raman  houses, 
and  was  a  descendant  of  the  Sabine  Volnsns,  who 
settled  at  Rome  wiUi  Tatius,  the  king  of  the  Sa- 
Unea.  [Valbbu  Gbio.]  When  Lncretia  som* 
moned  her  bther  frmn  the  camp,  after  Sextos  Tap> 
quiniua  had  wrought  the  deed  of  shame,  P.  Va* 
lerius  accompanied  Lucretius  to  his  daughter,  and 
was  by  her  side  when  she  disckMed  the  villany  of 
Sextus  and  stabbed  herself  to  the  heart  Valerius, 
in  common  with  all  the  others  who  were  present, 
swore  to  avenge  her  death,  which  tbey  fmbwith 
accomplished  by  expelling  the  Tarquina  fkom  tba 
city.  Junius  Brutus  and  Tarqulnius  Conatinna 
were  first  elected  cmuula,  B.  a  509 ;  bnt  as  the 
very  name  of  Torquinins  made  CoUatinus  as  object 
of  sospidon  to  the  people,  he  was  obliged  to  resign 
his  office  and  leave  the  dty,  and  Valerius  waa 
chosen  in  his  stead.  Shortly  afterwards  the  peo^ 
of  Veil  and  Tarquinii  espoused  the  canse  of  ue 
Tarquina,  and  matched  with  them  against  Rome, 
at  the  head  of  a  huge  army.  The  two  consuls  ad- 
vanced to  meet  them  with  the  Roman  forces.  A 
bloody  battle  was  fought  in  which  Brulus  fell ;  and 
both  parties  chimed  the  victory,  till  a  voice  was 
beard  in  the  dead  of  the  night  proclaiming  that  the 
Romans  had  conquered,  as  the  Etmscona  had  lost 
one  man  moT&  Ahumed  at  this,  the  Etruscans  fled, 
and  Valerius  entered  Rome  in  triumph,  Valeriuswos 
now  left  without  a  colleague ;  and  as  he  began 
at  the  same  time  to  buitd  a  bouse  on  the  top  of 
the  hill  Velia,  which  lodced  down  spon  the 
fimnn,  the  peopla  feaied  that  be  was  aiming  at 
kingly  power.   As  aeon  as  Talo^  becaaic  ate 
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of  tlwH  miiKdoni,  ho  itopt  the  bnikling  ;  and  the 
people,  aahuned  of  their  conduct,  granted  him  a 
piece  ofgroimd  at  the  foot  of  the  Velia,  with  the 
|)riTi!ege  of  having  the  door  of  hit  houae  open  back 
into  the  street.  When  Vftlerins  appeared  before  the 
peopk  he  ordered  the  licton  to  lower  the  &3ce« 
beford  them,  m  an  acknowledgment  that  their 
power  wan  inperiot  to  his.  Kot  content  with  thii 
nuk  of  submituon,  he  brought  fonmrd  lawi  in 
defence  of  the  republic  and  in  mpport  of  dielibBrtfea 
of  the  people.  One  law  euaeted  that  whoerer 
attempted  t*  make  him«If  a  king  ihouhl  be  deroted 
to  the  god*,  and  that  axij  one  who  Hked  might  kill 
him  ;  and  another  law  declared,  that  every  citizen 
who  wai  eondemned  by  a  magiatrate  should  have 
the  right  of  ^ipea]  to  the  peoiue.  Now  aa  the  pa- 
tricians puMBiiBd  thii  riKlit  under  the  kings,  it  is 
probable  that  the  law  of  Vnlerina  conferred  the 
same  privilege  npon  die  plebnonsu  By  these  hws, 
M  well  aa  by  the  lowering  of  his  fucet  before  the 
people,  Valerius  became  so  great  a  fiivonrite,  that  he 
received  the  aumame  of  Publicola,  or  "  the  people's 
friend,"  by  which  name  hela  more  uaitall; known. 
Aa  BOOB  ai  these  htwa  had  beoi  passed,  Publicola 
held  the  eomitia  fbr  Uie  election  n  a  snccestor  to 
Bmtus  j  and  Sp.  Lucretina  Tricipitinua  was  ap- 
pointed aa  hia  colleague.  Lucretiua,  however,  did 
not  live  many  day*,  and  accordingly  M.  Homtina 
Pulvillua  was  elected  contnl  in  hia  place.  Each  of 
the  conaula  was  anxious  to  dedicate  the  temple  on 
tiw  Captd,  which  Tar^nin  had  left  nnfinlahed 
when  be  was  driven  from  the  throne  ;  bat  the  lot 
gave  the  honour  to  Horatina,  to  the  great  mortlfl- 
catfon  of  Pnhlicola  and  his&ienda.  [Pulvillit8.] 
Some  writers,  however,  place  the  dedication  of  the 
temple  two  years  later,  B.  c  507,  in  the  third  con- 
snlahip  of  Publicola,  and  the  second  of  Horntiua 
PBlriOni.    (IKon^s.     21  ;  Tac.  HuL  iii.  72.) 

Next  year,  wlncb  was  the  aecond  year  of  the 
republic,  a.  c.  50S,  Publicola  was  elected  conanl 
again  with  T.  Lucreiioa  Tricipitinua.     In  this 

fear  most  of  the  annaliata  placed  the  expedition  of 
orsena  agunst  Rome,  of  wbidi  an  acconut  has 
been  given  elsewhere  [PoRaiNA].  In  the  fellow- 
fag  year,  b.  c;  507.  Publicoht  was  elected  consul  a 
third  Ume  with  M.  Horatiua  Pnlvillna,  who  had 
bean  bis  colleague  in  his  first  conaulahip,  or  accord- 
ing to  other  accounts,  with  P.  Lucretius  ;  hut  no 
•rent  of  importance  ia  recorded  under  this  year. 
Ha  was  again  consul  a  fourth  time  in  b.  cl  504 
with  T.  Locretina  Tricipitinua,  hia  colleague  in  his 
■•eond  eonsolship.  In  this  year  he  defeated  the 
SaUneaandentHed  Rome  a  second  Ume  in  triumph. 
His  death  is  placed  in  the  following  year  (b.c. 
£0S)  by  the  annalists  (Liv.  ii.  16),  probably,  as 
Miebnhr  baa  remarited,  simply  because  hia  name 
does  not  occur  again  In  tlw  FaMl  Kiebnhr 
BcppBsei  that  the  ancient  laye  made  bim  perish  at 
the  lake  Regillus,  at  which  two  of  hia  sons  were 
add  to  have  been  killed  (Dionya.  vi.  12),  and  at 
which  so  many  beroee  of  ue  inrant  oommonwealth 
met  their  dera.  He  waa  buried  at  the  public  ex- 
pense, and  the  matrons  monmed  for  him  ten  months, 
Bi  thn  had  dona  Cur  Bmtus.  (Liv.  1.58.56,112, 6 
^  1 1, 15,  IS  ;  Dionya.  ir.  67,  t.  12,  Ac.  20, 21, 
40,  Ac.;  Plat  7^^ifepaa^;ae.(l(Avii  1131  ; 
Niebuhr,  HiiL  of  Itom,  toL  i  pp.  498,  &c.  525, 
529,  Ac  558,  559.) 

2.  P.  Valbrius  p.  r,  Volcsi  n.  Publicola, 
•on  of  the  pteeediiu[,  was  consul  for  the  first  time 
M.  c  475,  with  C*  Nautioa  RuiIIbb,  con^oeied  tba 


Veientinea  and  Sabinee,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in 
coniequence.  He  waa  interrex  in  B.C.  462,  and 
conanl  a  second  time  in  460,  with  C  Cbuidina  Sat- 
binuB  RegiUenaia.  In  the  latter  year  Pnblicols 
was  killed  in  recovering  the  Capital,  which  had 
been  seised  by  Heidoniua.  The  history  of  tbia 
event  is  related  under  Hbrdoniub.  (Uv.  u.  52, 
53,  15—19  ;  Dionya.  ix.  28,  x.  14—17.) 

8.  P.  Valbrius  Publicola  Potitub,  consul 
a  a  449,  is  repreaented  by  many  writers  mm  the 
son  of  the  precraing,  and  the  gnadaon  of  Nou  1. 
The  impnbabili^  this  accoimt  is  pointed  oat 
under  Potitdb,  H&  3,  ta  ^lieb  ftmily  he  pro- 
bably belonga. 

4.  L.  Valihids  Publicola,  waa  consular  tri- 
bnne  five  times,  namdy,  in  b.  c  394,  389,  387, 
883,880.  (LIr.T.S6.TLl,5,Sl,S7.> 

5.  P.  VALBRIira  PoTITITB  PUBLIOILA,  who  WTU 
conaular  tribune  six  dmea,  belong*  to  the  bmilj  dt 
the  Potiti.    [PoTiToa,  No.  5.] 

6.  M.  Vaebriub  Publicola,  magiater  equitam 
to  the  dictator  C.  Snlpiciua  Peticiu  in  &  c.  358, 
and  twice  consul,  namely,  in  B.  c.  355,  with  C. 
Snlpicins  Peticoa,  and  in  8S8,  with  ^e  nme  col- 
league. On  the  hiatwy  of  the  three  year*  aborc- 
mentioned  see  Pbticur.    (Liv.  vii.  12,  17 — 19.) 

7.  P.  Valbeiub  Publicola,  consul  b.  c.  352, 
with  C.  Marcius  Rutilua,  and  praetor  two  yean 
afterwarda,  b.  a  350,  in  which  year  he  had  the 
command  of  the  army  of  reserve  in  the  war  against 
the  OboIb.  In  B.  c  344  ha  wasj^panted  diuatac^ 
for  the  purpose  of  celebrating  gaBiea  in  eomeqaeiMB 
of  the  appearance  of  prodigies.  (Liv.  vS.  81, 23, 
28.) 

6.  P.  Valbbiub  Pdbuoola,  magistar  eqnitaui 
to  the  dictator  M.  Puliiu  CiUBna,  In  &a  382, 
(Liv.  viii.  17.) 

PUBLI'COLA,  L.  VIPSTA'NUS,  eonsiil 
A.  o.  48,  with  A.  Yltellins.    (Tac.  Amu  xi.  23.) 

PUBLI'LLA,  the  second  wife  of  U.  Tullios 
Cicero,  whom  he  married  in  &  c  46.  As  Cicero 
waa  then  sixty  yean  of  age,  and  PuUilia  quite 
young,  the  marriage  occasioned  ^reat  MaodaL  It 
appear*  that  Cicero  was  at  the  tune  in  great  pecu- 
niary embarraiamenls ;  and  after  the  dinroe  of 
Terentia,  he  was  anxioaa  to  contnct  a  new  mar- 
riage fer  the  porpose  of  obtaining  money  to  pay  hia 
debts.  Publilia  had  a  large  fortune,  which  had 
been  left  ber  by  her  bther,  but,  io  oider  to  evada 
the  Vooonla  lex,  which  limited  the  amount  that  a 
woman  could  receive  by  will,  the  woperty  had 
been  left  to  Cicero  in  trust  for  her.  The  marriage 
proved  an  unhappy  one,  as  might  have  been  ex- 
pected ;  and  after  uie  death  of  his  daughter  TnlEia 
in  B.  c.  45,  Cicero  was  able  to  plead  hia  sorrow  as 
an  excuae  for  going  into  die  conntry  alone.  While 
there  he  writes  to  Atticus  that  Publilia  had  seat 
him  a  letter,  requeating  to  be  allowed  to  visit  hlra, 
and  that  he  had  written  bock  in  her  that  he  wiahed 
to  remain  alone  j  but  be  begged  Atticua  to  let  him 
know  how  long  he  might  remain  without  twing 
Burpriaed  by  a  viait  frfm  her.  At  length  Cioero 
beome  so  tired  of  his  young  wife,  and  bo  annoyvd 
b^  hw  motber  and  bother,  that  he  waa  gjad  to 
divnoe  hw  in  tba  course  of  tlw  year  45.  It  was 
said  by  some  that  she  hod  expressed  joy  at  the 
death  of  ToUia  ;  this  may  have  served  Cicero  as 
an  excuse  for  hia  condnct.  Cicero  had  now  to 
repay  the  dowry,  and  consequently  had  incnned  all 
the  reproach  and  inconvenience  of  such  a  mairiaga 
withnt  le^mg  tan  it  any  advantage.   Ha  fbaai 
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M  MBsQ  diflMltT  in  nuba  tlw  nooey  to  p»f  thU 
dowiy ;  anihli  wttantoAttknifimentljilliida 
to  hiM  Mgodatiotw  on  thb  ailijact  inth  PnUuiu,  th« 
brother  of  his  lata  wife.  ^Cic.adFam,\y,\AtadJU, 
xU.  32,  ziii.  S4,  47.  xiv.  19,  zrl  2, 6  ;  Dion  Cam. 
xlvi.  18 ;  Pint.  Cfc.  41 ;  QnintiU  tL  3.  $  75.) 
Dion  CaMiiu  ■tates(Wii.  15)  tbKtVibiua  RuTuifin 
the  reiga  of  Tiberiot,  ouurried  Ciceni't  widow,  hj 
whom  m  m  pnhably  to  mtdflntand  Publilik,  and 
not  Tenntis,  u  nanj  hm  droa.  (Dnuntim, 
CfadkitAU  Bornt,  vol.  VI  ppi  694—696.) 

FUBLI'LIA  QENS,  plebeian.  The  andent 
fcam  of  the  name  was  PobSlua,  which  we  find  in 
the  Ca^toline  FaatL  In  many  nuuinKripti  and 
editiona  of  the  ancient  writers  we  find  the  name  of 
Pnblilm  cmupted  into  PuUka  ;  and  01andarp,in 
Ida  Ommaaiamy  haa  Ulen  into  the  mistake  of 
giTina  most  of  the  Pabtilii  nndor  the  head  of 
Publu  (pp.  727,  726).  The  PuhUlii  wen  first 
broQght  into  notice  as  early  as  b.  c.  472,  by  the 
celebrated  tribimt  VoUn  Publilius,  and  they  inb- 
acqoently  obtained  the  highest  dignities  of  the 
atate.  The  only  fitmily  of  this  gena  that  bore  a 
iepanto  cognomen  was  that  of  Philo  ;  and  it  waa 
one  of  this  fiunily,  Q.  Pobliliue  Philo,  who  obtained 
the  consulship  in  b.  a  339.  The  greatness  of  the 
nns  becanw  extinct  with  this  Philo;  and  after 
mm  death  we  do  not  nad  of  any  panona  of  the 
tamo  who  attained  to  importanco  in  the  state. 
ViUtau  was  an  agnomen  of  Uie  Philonei.  [Philo, 
No.  ].] 

PUBLI'LIUS.  1.  VoLmo  PimLttiua,  the 
anthor  of  an  important  change  in  the  Romati  con- 
Btitaliai,  He  hod  aerred  with  distinction  aa  a  first 
csntnrioni  and,  aecwdingly,  whn  he  waa  ealled 
upon  to  enlist  as  a  eommon  uldior  at  the  levy  in 
B.  c  473,  he  refused  to  obey.  The  consols  ordered 
the  licton  to  seise  him  and  sconrge  him.  He  ap- 
pealed to  the  tribones,  hat  aa  they  took  no  notice 
of  the  outnge,  he  resisted  tlie  lictora,and  waa  tnp- 
perted  by  the  people.  The  consnla  wwe  driren  ont 
of  the  fiinin,  and  the  mate  waa  obliged  to  bow 
befine  the  stonn.  PnUDios  had  aeqnired  so  much 
popolarity  by  his  cocngeons  conduct,  that  ha  was 
elMted  tribnae  of  the  plebs  for  the  following  year, 
B.  c  472.  He  did  not,  however,  bring  the  consnla 
of  the  previoas  year  to  trial,  as  had  been  expected, 
bat,  sacrtfidng  his  priTate  wiongs  to  the  paUk  wel- 
&re,  he  brooght  forward  a  meamire  to  seenie  the 
l4ebeiaas  greater  freedam  in  the  election  of  the 
ttibuies.  They  had  been  proTioosly  elected  in 
the  comida  oenturiata,  where  the  patrieiana  bad  a 
gnat  nomber  of  Totee  ;  and  Pnbuliaa  accordingly 
pDpoaad  that  they  shoiild  be  eleetad  bi  future  \rf 
the  eotnilia  tribnta.  Thia  neasan  wis  undoubtedly 
■ropooed  to  the  comitia  tribnta,  but  the  patridans, 
bj  their  violent  opposition,  {nevanted  the  tribes 
mm  con^g  to  any  vote  retpecUng  it  this  year. 
In  the  fbllowii^  year,  b.  c  471,  Publilios  was  re- 
deeted  tribane,  and  tether  wiUi  him  C.  Laetoriiii, 
a  man  of  still  greater  leaolndon.  He  now  bronght 
forward  ftesh  meninies.  He  proposed  that  the 
aedilee,  as  well  as  the  tribtmea,  should  be  elected 
by  the  tribes,  and,  what  was  still  more  important, 
that  the  tribes  should  hare  the  power  of  delibe- 
mting  and  determining  in  all  matters  afiecting  the 
whole  nation,  and  not  such  only  as  might  concern 
the  plebs.  These  measures  were  still  more  violently 
reused  by  the  patricians ;  but  though  the  consul  Apw 
Claadina  had  zecoorae  to  fiuee  he  could  not  prevent 
the  tribes  fieni  piaung  them.    Some  nid  unt  the 
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number  of  the  tribnnea  waa  now  for  the  fiiat  tima 
raised  to  fivo,  having  bean  on^  two  pmionalj. 
(Liv.  n.  S5 — 58  ;  INonya.  iz.  41,  &e. ;  Zonar.  vii, 

17  ;  Niebuhr,  HUt.  of  Rome,  v<d.  iL  p.  211,  fte.) 

2.  Q.  PuBLiLius,  tribune  of  the  plebs  a  c  884, 
in  which  jeut  >°  conjnnctioB  with  his  eelleuoe, 
M.  Maenios  or  Menanin^  ba  aomied  M»npM, 
(LiT.Ti.19,30.) 

8.  PrauLnis,  was  wpointed  one  of  the 
triumviri  mentaril  in  8.  c  853.   (Liv.  vii  31.) 

4.  C  PvnLiLim,  a  youth  who  bad  given  bfan- 
self  up  to  slaveiT  (as  a  nems),  in  order  to  pay  the 
debts  of  his  fiither,  and  whose  cruel  treatment  by 
the  usurer,  L.  Papiriua,  so  roused  the  indignation 
of  the  people,  as  to  lead  to  the  enactment,  in  b.  c. 
326,  of  the  Lex  Poetelia  Papiria,  which  abolished 
imprisonment  for  debt  in  the  case  of  the  nezi  (Liv. 
viii.  28).  Valerius  Maximns  (tl  1,  {  9)  calls  this 
youth  T.  Veturius. 

5.  T.  PvBLiLtus,  one  of  the  first  i4ebeian  aognra 
created  oo  the  passing  of  the  Ogidnin  In,  in  i^c. 
300.  (Liv.z.9.) 

6.  Pdbulius,  the  brother  of  Cicero**  seceod 
wife,  with  whom  CScero  had  considerable  negotia- 
tion respecting  the  repayment  of  Pnblilia*s  dowry, 
after  he  had  divorced  her  in  b.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  ML 
xiii.  34,  47,  ziv.  19,  zvi.  2,  6.) 

7.  PuBLiLiint,  a  Roman  comic  poet,  only  known 
by  the  quotation  of  a  single  line  by  Nonius  (a.r. 
latibiUet),  from  one  of  his  comedies  entitled  Ptita- 
Um*.  Aa  be  ia  not  mentioned  elsewhere,  it  has 
been  supposed  that  we  ought  to  read  PhUmu  (that 
is,  PnbUus  Syrds)  in  this  passage  of  Nonios. 

PU'BLIUS,  a  Roman  praenomen,  ia  found  ia 
many  manuscripts  and  edidona  inalaad  of  PoUiUui. 
[PUBLILU  Gbns.] 

PU'BLIUS,  is  placed  in  the  lisU  of  artists  as  a 
Roman  painter  <tf  aninuila,  on  the  strength  fX  an 
epigram  of  Martial  (i.  109),  in  which  the  poet  oe" 
lefantes  the  beauty  of  an  Issian  bitch,  and  irf  its 
portrait ;  but  whether  Publius  was  the  owner  or 
the  painter  of  the  animal,  or  both,  is  not  perfectly 
dear.  [P.S.] 

PU'BLIUS,  a  physician  who  is  quoted  by  An- 
dromachns  (ap.  Oalen.  De  CompoM.  Mtdioam.  me. 
Loc.  ix.  4,  i>s  Cempoi.  Medioam.  tee.  Om.  ii.  1^, 
V.  18,  vf4.  xiii.  pp.  281,  533,  842),  and  who  must 
therefin*  have  uved  in  or  before  the  first  century 
after  Christ  He  is  by  some  persons  supposed  to 
have  been  (me  of  Oolen't  tutors,  but  this  is  un- 
doubtedly a  mistake  ;  as,  besides  the  chronological 
difficulty,  it  is  [oobable  that  in  the  passage  which 
has  given  rise  to  this  ofHuion  (Da  Oompo*.  Mtdioam, 
ate.  Gm,  t.  14,  voL  xiiL  852)  Galen  la  quoting 
the  wmda  ot  Asdepadea  PharmaeiMi,  and  not 
speaking  in  his  own  person  ;  and  alio  thnt  the 
term  i  Kodtrf^ris  is  used  merely  as  a  sort  of  hono- 
rary title  [comp.  LtKutn,  p.  827].  He  is  quoted 
also  by  Marceiloi  AniuricuB,  J)t  Medicam.  e.  29, 
p.  37a  [W.A.a.] 

PU'BLIUS  STRUS.  [Stbui.] 

PUDEN3,  L.  A'RRIUS,  conaul  A.D.  165, 
with  M.  Gavins  Orfitns  (Fasti). 

PUDENS,  MAE'VIUS,  was  emph>yed  by 
Otho,  to  corrupt  the  soldiers  of  Galba.  (Tac  HiiL 
i.  24.) 

PUDENS,  Q.  SEBVI'LIUS,  consul  a.  d.  166, 
with  L,  Fufidiua  PoUio.  (Lamprid.  ChvtwukL  11 1 
Fasti.) 

PUDICITIA  (/Ml),  a  patsoni&ation  of 
modesty,  waa  wonhippad  both  la  Greece  und  at 
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<M  PULCHSRIA. 


PULTILLUS. 


Uaat.  At  AtlwDB  an  altw  wm  dedicated  to  her. 
(Puu.  L  17.  i  1.)  At  Ronw  two  nitctiuirie* 
w«n  dodicsted  to  her,  one  under  the  name  of 
PmHidHa  patrida,  and  the  other  under  that  <rf 
PudicUiii  pUbaia,  The  fonner  waa  in  the  foram 
Boariuna  near  the  temple  of  Heccolei.    When  the 

Cfttridan  Vuginia  waa  drirea  from  this  UDCtnarjr 
J  the  otlm  patridaa  wonan,  because  afae  bad 
matiied  the  plebeian  etmeal  L.  Volnmnius,  ahe 
built  a  aepaiate  HOctnarf  to  PudkUia  pidieia  in 
theVicoa  Loogue.  (Liv.  x.  23;  Fart.  p.  242,  ed. 
MiiUar.)  No  wonaa  vbo  had  nairied  twiea  waa 
aiDovad  totoneh  her  atatue ;  and  Padid^  more- 
ova^  ma  eontidered  bj  aome  to  be  the  lame  aa 
Fwtam  MaQal^a.  Sue  ia  re|x«Mnted  in  worlu 
<rf  art  aa'a  matron  in  modeet  attire.  {Hirt, 
JMU.  iKU««.  p.  114.  tab.  IS.)  [L.  S.] 

PULCHELLU8,  a  diminndTa  of  Puicber,  ia 
■ledbjrCkMO  («(Jtt.iL  1. 1  4^  to  iodkato  hU 
great  enemj,  P.  Clodioa  Pnleher. 

PITLCHER,kngngnen  of  the  Clandia  Geni. 
The  perwna  with  ttia  auniama  ara  given  under 

CLJltlDIUB. 

PULCHEOIIA  {TlovKx*(^\  co-empreM  and 
empren  the  Eaat,  a.  n.  414 — 45S,  was  the 
«UmM  dmghtar  «£  Um  evparar  AKadiiu»  who  died 
In  A.  D.  414,  and  waa  fneeeaded  bjr  hii  ion  Theo- 
doaiiu  the  Younger.  But  aa  thl>  prince  waa  then 
only  fourteen  jrean  old,  Polcheria  took  the  ndn> 
of  government  in  hit  itMd,  although  the  too  had 
acarcely  paaied  the  limita  of  childhood,  being  bom 
{a  A.  D.  399.  She  waa  created  Aoguata  on  the  4th 
«f  July,  4l4,atid  henceforth  reignml  in  the  name 
af  her  weak  brother  with  the  eoaaent  and  to  the 
aatiefiKtion  of  the  lenate  and  the  people.  The  bia- 
torical  and  pdiUcal  part  of  her  reign  ia,  however, 
men  properly  told  in  the  life  of  Thbooosiuh  II., 
iad  we  uaUcoaeeqaendy  only  rdate  inch  iacU  aa 
■ra  more  particnlaiiy  connected  with  the  penon 
and  character  of  thu  eitiaordinary  woman.  Im- 
med lately  after  her  acceedoD  she  took  the  veil, 
tagethor  with  her  younger  usters  Arcadia  and  Ma- 
rina, the  latter  mobaUy  against  tbdr  will,  but 
Pttkharia  decidedly  frnn  political  motives,  althoogji 
the  tmuaoT  took  phea  wUh  a  iritgiooi  solemnity, 
aalfabohad  parted  for  erarwidi  earthly  a&in. 
She  pnbably  intended  to  bar  every  amUtioua 
aehame  upon  bar  and  her  siitm'  hand,  lest  she 
ihonld  lase  ber  power,  or  the  empire  become  an 
•bjeet  of  contest  between  three  brotbers-in-hiw. 
Bat  although  she  lived  sepantad  frun  the  world, 
she  did  not  remain  atfange  to  ita  interests,  and  her 
loi^  and  peaoefal  rrign,  at  least  in  Aua,  give  evi. 
donee  of  her  eminent  abilities.  In  her  peraonal 
inleroourse  she  was  extremely  mild  and  amiable, 
her  Bupoior  education  giving  additional  chatms  to 
it:  she  spoke  and  wrote  Latin  and  Oreek  with 
equal  facility  and  el^ance,  and  was  well  versed  in 
arts,  literatofa,  and  adanoe.  Her  piety  waa  sincere, 
and  although  she  gave  miilitoa  to  the  poor  and  the 
diatresoad,  and  likewise  for  the  building  and  em- 
bdlishmeut  of  churches  and  convcmts,  she  waa 
homtifnl  without  ostentation.  To  her  brother 
neodosias  die  was  a  guardian  angel,  instilling 
Into  Us  mind  the  most  Tirtuous  principles,  and 
watching  hia  edncaUoa ;  and  if  the  could  aot  make 
aa  energetic  man  of  him,  it  waa  not  hn  firalt  but 
that  of  nis  original  mentel  and  intellectnal  consti- 
tution.  He  trasted  her  with  the  ntmost  confidence, 
iad  was  happier  in  seeing  tlw  admimstiation  iu 
bar  hud^  ttan  he  wonld  have  been  had  the  eana 


oftt  devdvad  npon  hfn.  Pnkhetlahnarirtabovt 
the  marriage  between  her  brother  and  the  MuttifBl 
and  virtuous  Athenait  (Endoxia),  and  ahe  yer- 
formed  ber  task  in  so  chaming  a  manner  that 
many  a  modem  cfaaperone  would  do  well  to  taka 
ber  for  a  model  (a.  d.  421),  Theodosins  died  Id 
450,  and,  leaving  only  a  dauriiter,  was  aocceaded 
by  her  husband  Valentinian  III.,  who  also  waa 
unfit  for  the  throde.  Pulcheria  conseqaently  re- 
mained at  the  head  of  af&irt,  and  began  her  secmd 
rvign  by  inflicting  the  pnniihaMnt  m  death  npoa 
the  dangnoos  and  rundou  eunuch  Cbtytairiiiua. 
Fearing  lest  the  ambition  of  that  haagh^  intrigaer 
should  be  imitated  by  others,  she  resolved  to  marry, 
and  of  course  was  released  trma  ber  vows  of  chas- 
tity. The  object  of  her  choice  waa  the  excellent 
Marcian,  witn  whom  ahe  continued  to  reign  in 
common  till  her  death,  which  took  place  on  the 
18th  of  February,  45S,at  the  of  54  yean  and 
one  month.  She  was  bunented  by  every  body, 
and  was  afterwards  canonised ;  her  feast  is  still 
celebrated  in  the  Greek  church.  There  is  a  story- 
told  by  Suidas  that  Pulcheria  had  a  lover,  Pauli- 
nui.  and  that  she  bad  lived  in  incestuous  intercourse 
with  her  brother  ;  but  we  doubt  the  first,  and  da 
not  believa  the  second,  because  It  it  not  to  be  re- 
conciled with  the  well-known  ehamder  ud  prin- 
ciples of  both  Pulcheria  and  Theodosins.  (For 
authorities  see  those  quoted  in  the  lives  of  Haa* 
cuNuat  TifioDoaitn  II.  I  and  VaLSNTutUNca 
III.)  [W.  P.] 


am  OP  rnugiiua. 

PULEX,  a  surname  of  M.  Serviliua  Qeninaa. 
[OusiNva,  Skbviliub,  No.  3.] 

T.  PU'LFIO,  a  centurion  in  Caeaar's  army  in 
Gaul,  distinguished  himself,  along  with  LVarenos, 
^  a  daring  act  of  bravery,  when  the  camp  of  Q. 
Cioero  was  bssieged  by  the  Nervii  in  B,  c.  64.  Ib 
the  civil  war  he  deserted  hit  i4d  eeoniiuder,  be- 
trayed the  army  of  C.  Antonins,  vat  of  CaaiarTa 
l^Uet,  and  fought  on  the  side  of  the  PoauB^K 
(Caes.  B.  O.  v.  44,  B.  C.  iii.  67.) 

PULLUS,  L.  JU'NIUS,  C  r.  C.  oonsnl 
&  249,  irith  P.  Clandhu  Pnleher,  ia  the  first 
Punic  war.  His  fleet  was  entiiely  dealroyed  » 
ttorm,  on  account,  as  it  waa  taid,  of  his  negleetmg 
the  auspices,  and  in  despair  be  put  an  end  to  his 
own  lift,  (Polybi  i  62—56 ;  Dioi^Vwa.  xxiv.  I ; 
Eutnp.  ii.  1&  s.  26  ,  Oros.  iv.  10  ;  VaL  Max.  i. 
4.|  3  ;  Cic^JMnL  16,ii  8,  83,  dsJVULAor. 
iL  Si  Censorin,  iJt  I>i§  Nat.  17.) 

PULLUS,  NUMITCRIUS.  [NuMrronius, 
No.  3.] 

PULVILLUS,  the  name  of  a  distinguished 
family,  of  the  Horatiagena. 

1.  M.  HoBATiUB  M.  r.  PoLviLLVB,  aeeocding 
to  INoiiyBiDt,  played  a  distinguished  part  in  the 
expohoon  ti  the  Taiqaios,  and  aceording  to  all 
authorities  was  one  of  the  consols  eleoted  in  the 
firrt  year  of  the  repnUk,  B.C.  509.  Host  anefeat 
writers  state  that  Horatios  waa  appointed  consul  ia 
the  phn  of  Sp.  LnentiBa  TricipitinBs,  who  sae- 
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PUPIENUS. 

weded  L.  Joniiu  Bratna,  but  who  died  «  flsw  ixya 
after  hii  appointnteDl.  _  {lAv.  a.  6  ;  Dionjri.  t.  19  ; 
PInL  PiU- 12.)  Some  of  Uw  aoiMlUts,  boireTsr, 
■tated  that  Hontini  wai  the  immediate  racceHor 
of  Bnittu  (Lit.  iL  8),  vhila  Polybioa  (iii.  32) 
mentioiu  Bratoi  and  Horatiiu  togedier  aa  the  first 
conmla.  There  ii  a  difibrence  between  DioojMiM 
and  Livjr  nepecUng  another  point.  Dionyuos 
(t.  21)  make*  Honnns  coma]  «  wcond  time  with 
P.  Vaterina  Pablicolm,  in  the  third  year  <tf  the  re- 
pablic,  B.C.  fi07t  but  livjr  (ii.  15)  ipeaka  of  P. 
Iioaetina  a«  tba  colleague  of  Publicola  in  that  year, 
mod  makei  no  mention  (rf*  a  Nomd  consulahip  of 
Honiiai.  The  aoconnt  of  Dionynus  ia  npported 
by  Tadtai  {HitL  iii.  78).  who  apeaka  «f  the  aeoond 
ecnaalahip  of  Hontiaa.  Tha  name  of  Hoiatiua 
Pnlrillus  ia  chiefly  celebnted  by  his  dedication 
•f  the  temple  in  the  Capitol,  which  was  conse- 
oated  by  him  in  his  second  consolship,  according 
to  Dioiyaius  and  Tacituh  The  stoiy  nuts,  that  it 
had  been  decided  by  lot  that  Horatint  should  have 
ihb  kiHHmr,  and  that  as  he  was  on  the  point  of 
wenoaiKiiw  the  a<demB  words  of  dedication,  M. 
ValeiiiUf  tM  brother  of  his  colleague,  came  to  him 
with  the  Uae  news  that  hla  aon  was  dead,  hoping 
tliat  Hotatina  would  utter  some  sound  of  lamenta- 
tion, which  would  have  interrupted  tha  ceremony, 
and  thus  seemed  the  dedication  for  PublicoU.  But 
HMatiua'did  not  allow  himaelf  to  be  distnifaed  by 
the  draadfo]  tidings,  and  snly  nplyiiw  **  Cany  oat 
the  dead,**  calmly  woeeeded  to  mvui  the  dodica- 
tion.  (LiT.  ii.  8,  vn.  8  ;  PluL  PtM.  14  ;  Dionyi. 
T.  85 ;  Cic  pro  Ihm.  64  ;  Tae.  Hut.  iii.  72.) 

2.  C  HoRATivs  M.  p.  M.  N.  PuLViLLua,  said 
to  be  a  sou  of  No.  1,  was  cansnl,  8.U  477,  with 
T.  Sienenius  I^atns,  He  waa  aent  to  cany  on 
the  war  *0Ui>at  the  Volaei,  bat  was  recalled  to  op- 
poee  the  Etrasaua,  who  had  taken  possesuoa  of 
the  Janicnlum  and  crossed  the  Tiber,  after  guuing 
two  Tictimes,  first  over  the  Fabii  at  the  Crentent, 
and  avbseqaently  over  the  oonanl  Meneniua.  In 
the  fiirt  battle,  which  Horatiua  fought  with  the 
Etnacan*  near  the  temple  of  Hope,  neither  partr 
gained  any  adtanti^ ;  but  in  the  second,  which 
took  place  at  the  CoUine  gate,  the  Romans  were 
•lightly  the  superior.  (Lit.  iL  51  ;  Dionys.ix.  18, 
&C.  ;  Diod.  xi  53  i  Cell.  xni.  21,  where  be  ia  cf- 
loneoosly  called  Afanm  instead  of  CVnw.)  Hoia- 
tioB  was  conaul  a  second  time  twenty  years  aftei^ 
wards,  ia  a  &  467,  with  Q.  Minndua  Esquilinus 
Anguinua.  He  caniad  on  war  against  the  Aequi, 
whom  he  defeated,  and  deatroyed  Corbio.  He  died 
B.  c  453,  of  the  pestilence,  which  carried  off  many 
distiugnished  men  in  that  year.  He  waa  one  of 
tha  coUapi  of  angors.  (Lit.  iii  30,  32  i  Dionys. 
z.%,Ae.) 

8.  Im.  Uoutids  POLVlLLua,  consular  tribune, 
B.a  386.  (LiT.Ti.  6.) 

4.  M.  HouATius  PotiViLLus,  perhaps  a  brother 
of  the  preceding,  was  conanlar  tribune,  b.  c.  378. 
(LiT.  Tt.  31.) 

PUTIA  GENB,  plebeian,  never  attained  any 
impartanee,  and  it  was  only  by  the  adoption  of  a 
member  ot  the  noble  family  of  Piso,  that  its  name 
became  enrolled  in  the  coniular  Fasti.  Tho  Piso 
adopted  by  one  of  this  gens  is  usually  called  M. 
Hu^na  PisO)  and  obtained  the  eoosolahip  in  &  a 
81.  We  find  on  Greek  c«m  tha  cogMmen  of 
RopviS  which  k  the  only  anniaiBa  that  ocenn  in 
Ihvpna. 

PUPIE'NUS  UA'XIMUS,  M.  CLf/OIUS, 


PURPUREO. 
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was  elected -emperor  with  Balbinus,  in  a.d,  3M 
when  the  senate  received  intelligence  of  the  death 
of  the  two  Gordiana  in  A&ica.  For  particnlant 
see  Balbinus. 


OWN  OP  cLODios  ptrpumoa  MAxnioi; 

PUPILLUS,  ORBI'LIUS.  [Orsiliot.] 
PU'PiUS.    I.  P.  PoKUi,  waa  one  of  the  first 
pfebefan  qoasstors,  deetad  B.C  409.  (LIt.  it.  54.) 

2.  Cli.  Pupltw,  and  K.  Qnintios  Flamininoa, 
were  appointed  duumviri  in  b-c.  216,  for  building' 
the  temple  of  Concord.    (Liv.  zziL  33.) 

3.  L.  PtiPiun,  acdile  n.  c.  185,  and  pcaetec  c 
188,  when  he  obtained  by  lot  the  eharga  of 
Apidia.    (Lit.  xxxix.  39,  45.) 

4.  M.  PuPloa,  was  an  old  man  when  ha  adopted 
Piso  [No.  ft}.    (Ci&pro  Ana.  13.) 

5.  H.  Pin-iua  Piso,  consul  ii.  c  61,  is  spoken 
of  under  Piso  [No.  18]. 

6.  Cn.  Piipiua,  an  agent  of  the  onnpanT  that 
fisrmed  Uie  Bithynian  reTenoes,  ia  rfcoimwinded  hj 
Cicero  to  Craasipes  (ad  F^m.  xiii.  9). 

7.  L.  Pupius,  a  canturio  primi  pli,  Ml  into 
Caeaur's  bands,  when  he  entered  Italy  at  tin 
beginning  of  a  c.  49,  but  waa  dismissed  by  him 
uninjured.    (Caeib  B.Ci.  IS.) 

PU'PIUS,  a  Roawn  dramatist,  whose  compoai' 
tionaara  dwiMterisBd  fay  Hoiace,  whether  inmicaQy 
or  not  we  cannot  tell,  aa  the  lacrymoaa  poemata 
PupL*"  The  sum  total  of  our  information  regard- 
ing this  personage  is  derived  from  the  sdioliast  on 
the  passage  in  question  (Ep.  i.  I.  67) :  "  Puiuua, 
Tragoediographus,  ita  i^Sectiia  spectantium  movit 
nt  eos  flere  compeUeret,    Inde  istom  veranm  fecit : 

Flebunt  amici  et  bene  noti  mortem  meam, 
Nam  populos  in  me  tito  lacrymatu*  eat  aatia." 

(Burmann,  JmUuL  Lai.  ii.  213,  or  No.79,ed. 
Meyer;  eomp.  Weichert,  Peak  Lot.  JjWw.  p. 
276.)  [WTR.] 

PURPU'REO,  L.  FU'RIUS.  was  tribona  of 
the  scrfdiers  u.  c  210  under  the  consul  Marcelios, 
and  praetor  a  c.  200,  in  which  year  he  obtained 
Cisalpine  Gaul  aa  bis  province.  He  gained  a  bril- 
liant victory  over  the  Gauls,  who  had  lud  sitsa  to 
Cremona  under  tbe  command  of  the  Carthaginian 
Hamilcar.  Mora  than  35,000  Oaiila  wera  killed 
or  token  prisoners,  and  Hamilcar  and  three  noble 
Oallie  chiefs  also  ttW  in  the  battle.  The  senate  TOted 
a  thanksgiving  of  three  days  in  conseqaence  of  tha 
victory,  and  the  honour  of  a  triumph  was  granted  to 
Pnrpureo,  though  not  without  some  opposition.  Ho 
wasconstd  ac.T96  with  H.Chiudius  Marcellns,  and 
with  his  coUe^roe  defiMted  the  Boii.  Pnrpureo 
vowed  three  temples  to  Jupiter,  two  ia  the  G^lie  war 
during  bis  proctorship,  and  the  other  during  his  con- 
sulship: one  of  theso  was  consecroted  in  a  a  194, 
and  the  other  two  in  ac  192.  After  thaconqoesl 
of  Antiochna  by  Sdpio,  Pnrpnreo  waa  one  of  ^ 
Ian  eommisaionera  aent  by  the  senata  to  aattia 
^afiiiis  of  Asia  He  ia  mentioned  again  in  a  c, 
187,  aa  ona  of  the  vebenient  t^ponnti  of  th* 
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tiionph  of  Cn.  Hanlitu  Vnlio  [Vci.9o].  He  w«b 
one  of  the  candidatn  for  the  oenaonhip  in  b.  c. 
184,  when  L.  Valeriu  Flaccoe  waA  M.  Pndtu 
Otto  van  deetad.  In  the  fcUowiDg  jev,  s.  c. 
]  89;  lio  was  aent,  with  two  othar  ienirton,  ■•  am- 
(Mundor  to  Tnuiialptie  G&ul ;  and  this  ia  the  last 
time  that  his  name  ocean.  (lAr.  xzvii.  2,  xxxL  4, 
6,  10,  31,  47—49,  xxxiii.  24,  S7»  zzzir.  £3, 
zzxT.  41,  xzzvii.  U,  xxzriU.  44,  i5,  M,  xzxiz, 
40«  54.) 

PU'SIO,  C.  FLA'VIUS,  ia  mmtioned  bj  Ciearo 
{pro  Chwl.  56)  M  MM  <^  the  Koman  eqnitea, 
who  oppooed  the  tribmie  M.  Dnuni. 

PUTON.  [Pliitiok.] 

PYGHAEUS  {nvyiuma),  a  being  whoM  length 
it  a  vvy^^i  that  is,  from  the  elbow  to  the  band. 
(Eiutath.  ad  Horn.  ^  872.)  The  Pygmaei,  in 
the  plant,  ia  the  name  of  a  bbnlona  nation  of 
dwarfs,  the  Lilipntlans  of  antiquity,  who,  accord- 
ing to  Homer,  had  every  spring  to  nstain  a  war 
against  the  cranes  on  the  banks  of  Oceaniu.  (Horn. 
/Z  iil  5,  &G.)  They  jrere  believed  to  have  been 
descended  from  Pygmaeua,  ■  son  af  Doras  and 
grandson  of  EpapbuB.  (Staph.  Byi.i^«nv7/ui(0i.) 
Later  writers  usually  place  them  near  the  sources 
of  the  Nile,  whither  the  eranea  are  said  to  have 
migrated  every  year  to  take  possession  of  the  fields 
of  the  pygmies.  (Eustath.  p.  372  ;  AristoL  Z/trf. 
jImmaL  viiL  13 ;  Strab.  l  p.  42.  zvii.  p.  831.) 
The  reports  of  them  have  been  embdIiaMd  in  a 
wietjr  of  ways  by  the  anetents.  Haeatieiu^  ftr 
example,  related  that  they  cut  down  every  com 
CAT  with  an  axe,  for  they  were  conceived  to  be  an 
agricultund  people.  \^nien  Heracles  oune  into 
their  country,  they  climbed  with  lasers  to  the 
edge  of  his  goblet  to  drink  from  it ;  and  when  they 
attached  the  hero,  a  whole  army  of  them  made  an 
asiBalt  upon  bis  left  band,  while  two  others  made 
the  attack  on  his  right  hand.  (Philostr.  /ooai 
It.  21.)  Aristotle  did  not  bdieve  that  the  aecoimu 
of  the  Pygmies  were  altogethw  fabulous,  but 
thought  that  they  were  a  tribe  in  Upper  ^ypt, 
who  had  exceedingly  small  honea,  and  lived  in 
eavaa.  {Hid.  JmimaL  viii.  14.)  In  later  times 
m  alao  bear  of  northern  Pynniea,  who  lived  in 
the  netgbbnnthood  of  Thole ;  they  are  described  as 
very  shortlived,  amaU,  and  armed  with  spears  like 
needles.  (Eustath.  ad  Horn.  p.  S72.)  Lastly,  we 
also  have  mention  of  Indian  pygmies,  who  lived 
under  the  earth  on  the  east  of  ue  river  Ganges, 
(Ctesias,  /«i  ii.  ppi  250,  394 ;  Philostr.  ViL 
JpoUaiu  iiL  47;  Plin.  IT.  If.  vi.  32.)  Varions 
attempts  have  been  made  to  account  for  the  sin- 
gular belirf  in  the  existence  of  such  a  dwarfish 
nation,  but  it  seems  to  have  iu  origin  in  the  kive 
of  the  marvellouo,  and  the  deure  to  imagine 
human  beings,  in  diSerent  climes  and  in  di0erent 

rto  be  either  much  greater  or  much  smaller 
o^nelves.    (Comp.  Ov.  FatL  vi.  176,  Met. 
▼i.  90  J  Aelion,  Hut.  An.  xv.  29.)        [L.  &] 

PYOMA'LION  mio-iiaAf-O.  1.  A  king  of 
Cy^na  and  Cather  of  Metharme,  (ApoUod.iii  14. 
ii.)  He  is  said  to  hava  fi^  in  love  with  the 
ivoty  image  of  a  maiden  which  he  himseir  had 
made,  and  therefore  to  have  prayed  to  Aphrodite 
to  brmthe  life  into  it  When  the  request  was 
granted,  Py;;malian  married  hie  beloved,  uid  be- 
came by  her  the  &ther  of  Paphns.  (Ov.  Met,  x. 
243,  &&> 

3.  A  aott  of  Belus  and  brothw  of  Dido.  (Viig. 
Aem,  1.  347  {  Or.  ftuf.  iii.  £74.)  [L. 


PYLAEUENES. 

PTOMON  (Viytmp),  the  engraver  of  a  gen  ia 
the  Florentine  Museum,  the  ,insmption  on  whid 
baa  bean  vnriondy  read  nEITHO^  IIEPrAXOT, 
and  nrmON;  but  tba  latlar  anaara  ta  be  dw 
true  form.  There  la  anathar  gam  on  wUdi  tba 
name  of  Peryamm  ia  ftmid  distinelly  inacribed. 
(R.  Rochette,  LeW  i  M.  Atom,  p.  149, 3d  ed. : 
comp.  Pehbahus.)  [P.S.] 

PY'LADES  (HiAiUirr),  a  eon  of  Stnphiua  and 
AnoxiUa,  Cydiagora  or  Astyochea.  (Fua.  ii. 
39.  §4;  Schol.  ad  Emr^  OntL  SS,  755;  Hygta. 
FtA.  1 17.)  Ha  waa  a  ftieiid  of  Orsataa,  wba  wa* 
received  by  him  in  Phocts  in  a  Imtlierty  manner. 
(Find.  Pytk.  xi.  23.)  He  afterwards  manied 
Eiectra,  the  sister  of  Orestes,  and  became  by  her 
the  father  oT  HellonicDS,  Medon,  and  Stro^os. 
(Paul,  il  16. 1  5 ;  Oniern.  Elbctka.)  [L.  &] 

P Y'LADES,  the  pantomhne  dancer  in  the  reign 
of  Augustus,  is  spokn  of  nnder  BATHTixna, 
He  waa  banished  on  one  occasion  by  Angnotoa, 
but  afterwards  restored  to  tha  ehy  (DiOB  Oaasi  Irr. 
17|  Soot  45.) 

P  Y'LADES  (nvAdSui),  tha  engraver  of  a  bean- 
tifnl  gem  in  the  Museum  of  the  King  of  tba 
Netherlands,  representing  an  ea^e,  carrying  • 
crown  in  its  beak.  It  is  described  by  Jonghs 
(QUaL  Mtu.  Baton,  p,  167,  n.  4),  and  mors  mi- 
nutely  by  Viseonti  (Op.  Var.  voL  iL  p.  162,  n. 
21),  who,  without  aaaigning  anj  reason  for  hia 
opuion,  aupposaa  the  inscriptiaD  IITAAAOT  to 
denote  tha  owner  rather  dian  the  artist:  Ic 
has  been  engraved  by  Venntl  {CoBtda».  AwHq. 
Roma*,  ub.  Ixxiv.  Rom.  1736,  folio),  and  in  tn* 
work  of  tha  Count  da  Thorns,  pL  ziiL  luS.  (Cam- 
pan  R.  Bodiatte^  LMnitM.  SAontt  pi  150,  Snd 
ed.)  [P.  8.] 

PYLAEIf  ENES  (nphm^y,  a  kbg  af  tb* 
Faphlogoniana  and  an  ally  of  Priam  in  the  Tmjaa 
war.  (Horn.  IL  ii.  851  )  BtnU  xil  pp.  541, 
543.)  [L.  8.] 

PYLAEItfENES  {UvXtuiUwut),  appean  to 
have  been  the  name  of  many  kings  of  Papfcla- 
gonia,  so  OS  to  have  become  a  kind  of  bere^taiy 
sppdbtion,  like  that  of  Ptolemy  in  Ejgjp^  and 
Anaees  in  Parthia.  The  (miy  ones  caiieBiaiwg 
whom  we  have  any  definite  information  are  tha 
following !  — 

1.  A  king  of  Paphbgonia,  who  in  Bic.  131 
assisted  die  Romans  in  the  war  against  Aria- 
tonicus,  tha  pretender  to  the  throne  M  P^ffmrn. 
(Eotrop.  iv.  20).  At  his  death  the  raoe  of  the 
ancient  kings  of  Paphlagonia  appeara  to  hava 
become  extinct,  and  it  waa  asserted  that  be  had 
by  his  testament  bequeathed  his  kingdom  to  Mi- 
thridates  V.,  king  of  Pontus.  (Jnstin.  xxxviii.  5.) 

A  son  of  Nicomedes  II.,  king  of  Bithynia, 
who  was  |ilaeed  by  his  father  on  the  throoa  of 
Paphlagonia,  and  made  to  assume  the  name  of 
Pylaemenes,  in  order  that  he  might  appear  to 
belong  to  the  rightful  line  of  the  kinga  of  that 
country.  (Justin,  zxxvii.  4.)  He  was  afterwards 
expdled  by  Mithridates  tiie  Great,  in  b.  c.  90 
f  EntTOTi  5),  and  it  doaa  not  appear  that  be 
hinsdf  ever  recovered  his  throne ;  but  after  the 
ftnat  overthrow  of  Mithridates,  the  sons  of  Pylas- 
menes  were  reinsUted  by  Pompey  in  the  possesuoo 
of  some  part  of  their  fatherV  dominions  with  the 
title  of  king.  (Strftb.  xii.  p.541.) 

There  are  extant  roins  bearing  the  titles  BA* 
SIAEnS   nTAAIHENOT   CrEPTETOT,  whidi 
mny  probably  b«  ascribed  to^e  of  the  two  jm* 
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PYLAS  (TIilAas),  a  Mm  of  Cteson,  and  king  of 
Megara,  who,  aftor  having  alaia  Biaa,  his  own 
fetlmV  brotbar,  foupded  the  town  of  Pj-los  in 
PelopnmaHU,  and  gare  Megan  to  pBndion  who 
had  married  hi*  dughter  Pjlia,  and  accordingljr 
waa  hu  Mn-in-law.  (Apollod.  iii.  1  j.  $  5  ;  Phui. 
i.  39.  §  6,  when  ha  ii  called  Pyloa,  and  vi.  22. 
$  3,  where  he  !»  called  Pylon.)  [L.  S.] 

PYBAEGHMES  (nvpaix^qiX  an  ally  of  the 
Trojanaand  coaunaader  of  the  Paeoniani,  waa  slain 
by  Patndaa.  (Horn.  IL  iL  848,  ztI  287  ;  Diet. 
Cnt.  iiL  4 1  conp.  Paoa.  v.  4.  {  2 ;  Strab.  riii. 
p.  8S7.)  [L.  S.] 

PYRAMUS.  [TuisBX.] 

PYRANDER  (ndpwSos),  wrote  a  woA  on 
tba  bielOTT  of  the  Paloponnetna.  (Plat  PoraU. 
AfM>.cS7;  Scbol  ad  Lfcopir.  1439.) 

PYREICUS,  a  Greek  painter,  who  probably 
lived  aboat  or  eoon  afia  the  time  of  Alexander  the 
Great,  tiDce  Pliny  mentiona  him  immediately  af^r 
the  great  painten  of  that  age,  but  as  an  artist  of  a 
totally,  diflerent  style.  He  MTOted  himself  entirely 
to  tha  pcodaotiaB  if  small  ptctores  of  low  and  mean 
sabjeeta  i  "  fnarfn'aai  mbvuiiqiia  jmuU  «t  aaUlet  d 
oUonia  d  mhu^"  aayi  Pliny  ;  where  we  take  the 
first  two  words  to  mean,  not  that  he  decorated  the 
walls  of  the  barbers*  and  ihoemakers*  shops  with 
hia  pictures,  but  that  he  made  pictnm  of  them.  It 
may  also  be  taken  for  granted  that  these  were 
treated  in  a  qoabt,  or  even  a  grotesque  manner. 
His  paintings  were  a  soaiea  of  great  delight  (ooa- 
nnmmalaa  volmplatai),  and  cnamaoded  hignerprioes 
than  the  greatest  works  of  many  painters,  (nin. 
H.  M  xxxT.  10.  ■.  37.) 

Tlia  andenta  gave  a  name  to  this  kind  of  paint- 
in|^  respecting  the  tnie  form  of  which  there  is  a 
di&waca  of  i^Hninb  Pliny  says  that  P5rIcdb 
waa  called,  oaaoooont  of  the  uilnects  of  his  pictuies, 
JikppangnjAo*  (the  reading  of  all  the  MSS.),  in- 
stead of  which  Salmasius  proposed  to  read  Rkopo- 
ffraphott  as  better  suited  to  the  sense,  and  Weli^er 
adnpu  the  occrection  {ad  PUUmtr.  396),  while 
SiUig  and  others  are  satisfied  with  the  former  read- 
ing. The  diffennce  is  hardly  important  enough  to 
be  diaoussed  here.  (See  SiUip,  CaL  Ari^.  t.v. ; 
Diideriein,  LaL  Symm,  vol  ii.  p.  38 ;  and  the 
Greek  Lexicons,  i.  tw.) 

Th«a  is  a  line  of  Propertina  (iii.  9.  12.  s.  7. 12, 
Bamman)  in  which  Burmanu  leads,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  two  MSS.,— 

Pj/nietu  panra  vindicat  arte  locum, 

where  the  great  majority  of  the  MSS.  hare  Par- 
nbusas,  a  reading  which  would  eanly  be  inserted 
by  a  transcriber  ignoiant  of  the  less  known  name 
of  pyieieuii  In  connection  with  Pyreicus  the 
phMse/MtTM  orM  has  a  dear  meaning;  whweas  it 


is  difficult  to  explain  it  as  referring  to  Psirfaauns 
It  is,  however,  uncertain  which  is  right.  Hertaberg 
keeps  to  the  common  reading.  (See  Sillig,  Cat. 
.<<rf.s.e.;andHertiberg,OiM»«it<K'l()o.)  [P.S.] 
PYRES  (Ilif^Ot  of  Miletns,  a  writer  of  that 
lasdvions  roecies  of  poetry  denominated  fame,  and 
in  which  Sotades  of  Maroneia,  who  lived  after 
Pyres,  was  principally  con^ticnons.  As  Sotadea 
lived  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Phileddphm,  Pyres 
must  have  Kved  previouB  to  285.  (Atnen. 
ziv.  p.  620,  e.)  Suidaa  (<■  v.  SwrdSirt)  erroneously 

calls  him  n<;^M-  [W.M.G.] 

PYRGENSIS,  M.  POSTU'MIUS,  one  of  the 
brmen  of  the  public  taxes  in  die  second  Pnnie 
war,  waa  brought  to  trial  in  a.  c.  212,  for  his  prru- 
lations  and  fraud ;  and  was  condemned  by  the 
people,  though  not  without  great  opposition,  as  ho 
was  supported  by  the  rest  of  the  publicani  and  one 
of  the  tribunes,  Posturahu  went  into  exile  before 
his  condemnaUon.  (Liv.  xxv.  3,  4.)  * 

PY'RGION  (nvp7'-').  wrote  a  work  on  the 
laws  and  institutions  of  the  Cretans,  of  which  tha 
third  book  is  quoted  by  Atbenaens  (iv.  p,  143,  e.). 

PYRGOTELES  (nvpToWAnf),  one  of  the 
moat  celebrated  gem-engraTers  of  ancient  Greece^ 
lived  in  the  htter  half  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c. 
The  esteem  in  which  he  waa  held  may  be  inferred 
from  that  edict  of  Alexander,  which  pUced  him  on 
a  level  with  Apelles  and  Lyaij^s,  1^  naming  him 
aa  the  only  artist  who  was  permitted  to  engrave 
seal-rings  for  the  king.  (PUn,  H.  NMl  87.  s, 
xxxvii.  I.  s.  4.)  UnfortnnatelT,  however,  beyond 
this  one  feet,  every  thing  else  resp«eting  the  artist  is 
involved  in  that  obscurity,  to  which  the  neglect  of 
andent  writers  and  the  impudence  of  ancient  aa 
well  as  modem  forgers  have  conspired  to  doom  on<s 
of  the  most  interesting  btanehes  of  Greek  art. 
Several  worics  are  extant  under  the  name  of  Pyi^ 
goteles,  but  of  these  the  best  known  have  been 
demonstrated  fay  Winckelmann  to  be  fotgeries, 
and  very  few  of  the  others  have  any  pretensions  to 
antfaentirity.  For  the  full  discussion  of  the  ge- 
nuineness or  spuriooaness  of  the  several  gems 
ascribed  to  Pyrgoteles,  the  reader  is  referred  to 
Winckelmann  {Werie,  vol,  vi  pp.  107,  &c),  and 
Raoul-Rochette  (£c0rv  d  A/,  {bkom,  pp.  150— lfi-2, 
2d  ed.).  [P.  S.] 

PYRILAMPES  (nvpiX^oift).  a  stotoary  of 
Messene,  of  whom  nothing  more  is  known  than 
that  he  was  the  maker  ef  the  statues  of  three 
Olympic  victors,  namely,  Pyribunpes  of  Ephesoa, 
Xenon  of  Lepreon,  and  Asamon.  (Paua.  vi.  3.  |5. 
s.  12,15.8  1,16.  §4.  s.  5.)  [P.S.] 

PYRIPHLE'GETHON(nvpi4>At7^0w*>),  flam- 
ing with  fire,  is  the  name  et  one  of  the  rivers  in 
the  lower  worid.  (Hon.  Oi.  z.  £18 ;  Stiab.  v. 
pu  244.)  [L.  S.] 

PYRO'HACHUS,  artists..  This  name  has 
been  the  occasion  of  nmch  confusion,  owing  to  iu 
occurring  in  four  different  forms,  namely,  Phyn>- 
ntocAss,  Pkj^maduu,  PMomachnt^  and  Pyro- 
noMw,  and  owing  also  to  the  fiKt  that  there  were 
two  artisu,  irim  bore  one  or  other  of  these  three 
names. 

1.  We  have  already  noticed  the  Athenian 
sculptor,  who  executed  the  bas-reliefs  on  the  frieso 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  Polias,  about  OL  91,  ac^ 
415,  and  the  true  form  of  whose  name  was  Phy* 
romachns.  [PBTROMACaua.]  This  artist  is  evi< 
dently  the  same  whan  Pliny  mentionB,  in  lin  list 
of  atatoarie^  aa  the  maker  m  a  gniip  repretapting 
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AMUidM  driTtng  b  ioni^Mne  chariot  {Pyro- 
madd  tpKxdnga  regUar  oft  JteOiade,  I'lin.  //.  JV< 
zzxir.  8. 1. 19.  f  20 :  thd  noding  of  «U  the  MSS.  h 
I'jfnmatM,  a,  &ct  easily  acooonted  for  by  a  natural 
oinlbuMi  betweea  thit  artist  and  the  other  Pyro- 
nachua,  who  \%  mentioned  twice  in  the  Hiue 
aaotion).  Henca  we  tee  that  this  Pbynmachua 
waa  an  Athenian  artist  of  the  age  inunediat^dy 
■iicceedinff  that  of  Pheidiaai  and  that  he  waa  highly 
diitinguiued  both  aa  a  Midptor  In  marble,  and  aa 
a  ilatuary  in  bnaiHw 

2.  Another  artiat,  neceiMgily  diflerait  tnmx  tba 
fiMmier,  ie  pUoed  in  PKij^  bat,  among  the  ita- 
tnariei  who  fiouiihed  in  OL  131,  B.C.  295.  (Plin. 

H.  X.  xxxir.  8.  a.  19).  A  litUe  farther  on  ({  24). 
Pliny  uentioni  him  aa  one  of  thoae  atatnariea  who 
represented  the  battles  of  Attains  and  Eumenes 
B^inst  the  Qauls.  Of  these  battles  the  meet  cele- 
bratod  waa  thrt  vUeh  obbUnsd  fi>r  Attalna  I.  the 
title  of  king,  about  b.  a  241  (PolyK  xvPii.  24  t 

LiT. 

F.  H.  ToL  iiu  pp.  401,402).  The  artist,  there- 
fore, flouriahed  at  leaat  aa  late  aa  OL  135,  b.  c 
240.  Perhapa  Pliny  has  placed  him  a  little  too 
eariy,  in  order  to  iimudo  him  in  the  epoch  pre- 
ceding tba  dediaa  t£  tht  art.  The  painter  Mydon 
of  Son  waa  hia  diadpla,  whence  we  may  infer  that 
Pymmacfaua  waa  also  a  painter.  [Mtooh]. 

It  ia  supposed  by  the  beat  writwa  on  ancient 
art  that  the  celebrated  atatue  of  a  dying  combatant, 
popularly  called  the  Dying  Gladiator,  ia  a  copy 
mta  one  of  the  bnnae  btaUiea  in  the  works  meu- 
Uoned  ^  Pliny.  It  ii  andantly  the  atatoa  of  a 
Cdt. 

There  are  two  other  statue*  mentioned  by 
\ariotu  writers,  which  must  ba  referred  to  one  or 
other  of  these  two  arliata. 

One  of  theae  waa  a  very  celebrated  atatue  of 
Aadephia,  at  Pergamus,  whence  it  was  carried  off 
far  Pniriaa  t  aa  it  nlalad  by  Polybius  {Enserpt. 
PotM.  xuii.  35),  and  Diodnns  (Frag,  xxxi  35  ; 
EtoerpL  de  VirL  e(  TtL  p.  £88,  ed.  Weaa.)  i  of 
whom  the  former  gives  tho  artist *b  name  aa  Ph^ 
lomaaluu,  the  latter  as  PkyromackiUt  while  Suidoa 
converts  it  mto  PkUomae/ua  (a  v.  npowrita).  For 
wbatevar  reason  Raoul-Rochette  has  ascribed  this 
work  to  the  elder'  PhJ^>mBchu^  and  ou  what 
ground  he  asserts  that  its  execution  must  be 
placed  between  OL  88  and  98  (Lettn  d  Af.  &Aons, 
p.  387,  2nd  ed.)  we  are  at  a  loss  to  conjecture, 
unless  it  be  that  he  has  not  examined  attentively 
enough  ali  thm  of  the  passages  of  Pliny  (comp. 
le.  p.  388,  n.  4).  Wesseling  already  referred 
the  work  to  Phyromachus  IL  (ad  Diod,  1. 
a  note  to  which  R.  Rochette  refers) ;  and  the 
statements  of  Pliny,  instead  of  opposing  thia  view, 
nther  confirm  it ;  for,  as  we  have  seen  that  bis 
iVoatociw,  in  one  of  the  three  paaaagea,  repre- 
aenu  the  Oreek'  ^vpifucxpt^  Htum  la  iMthing 
atiange  in  ita  representing  the  tamo  fiirm  in  the 
other  two.  We  infer,  therefore,  that  the  true 
iiame  of  thia  younger  artist  was  Phynmadau,  and 
that  he  flouritbed  tinder  Eumenea  1.  and  Attalua 

I.  ,  or  Attolus  I.  and  Eumenes  II.,  at  Pergamua, 
when  he  made  the  statue  of  Aesculapius  now 
referred  to,  and  (in  eonjiuction  with  other  artisuj 
the  battle  groups  mentioned  by  Pliny. 

The  statue  of  Asclepius  appears  to  have  been 
one  of  the  chief  tj-pes  of  the  god.  The  type  is 
probably  that  which  is  teen  on  the  coins  of  Per* 
gfksaWf  and  in  aevenl  oxiatiiv  ttatntai  as  tat 
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ezamplet  that  in  the  FloRntine  Gallerr,  ST. 
(Muller,  ArA  d.  Kwul,  SI  157*,  394*  ) 

The  other  of  the  two  atatoea  referred  to  is  a 
kneeling  Priapua,  described  in  an  ep^nun  of 
ApoUonidas  of  ^yma,  where  the  old  reading 
^M^X'*  i>  ftlteiad  by  Bnnck  to  ♦ly^xet. 
(No.  9,  Branck,  AmU.  vd.  ii.  p.  1S4,  AmA. 
PUamd.  iv.  339,  Jacob^  Aj^pmd.  Ptd. 
vol.  iL  p.  898.)  Here  again,  R.  Rochetta  (p^  388, 
n.  2)  attacks  Wesseling  and  Bninck  {ad  loo.)  fat 
identifying  the  maker  of  tbia  stabM  with  the  Pim- 
TomaekM  of  Diodontt ;  bot  he  gim  no  naaon  (at 
his  own  identilication  of  him  with  Phyroesachns  I. 
His  reason  ia  probably  the  aatoraption  that  Anaxa- 
gorai,  who  is  mentioned  in  the  epigram  at  dedieatii^ 
the  statue,  is  the  great  philoaopher  ;  whtdi  it  alto- 

Sther  uneertnin.  On  the  other  band,  tke  work 
lelf^  at  described  in  the  epionim,  saena  to  belong 
to  a  lata  period  of  the  art  We  think  It  doabtfnl, 
in  this  caaa,  to  which  tS  the  two  artitta  th«  work 
should  be  referred.  fP'S.] 
PYRRHA.  [Deucalion.] 
PY'RRHIAS  (nu^^fas),  an  Aetolian,  who  waa 
sent  by  his  countrymen  during  the  Sooal  War 
(B.C.  218),  to  take  the  commrad  in  Bit.  Hen 
he  todc  advantage  of  tlie  idnenca  of  Pfaflipt  and 
the  incapacity  of  Eperatnt  the  Adiaeaa  ptaetor,  ta 
make  frequent  incursions  into  the  Adiaean  ter- 
ritories, and  having  established  a  (brtified  post  oa 
Mount  Panachalcnm,  laid  watte  the  whole  country 
as  &r  as  Rhium  and  Aegium.  The  next  year 
(B.CI.  217)  he  concerted  a  plaa  with  Ljrcatsaa 
king  of  Sparta  ftr  the  iovatioa  of  MaaM^ia,  not 
fiuled  in  the  erecurion  of  hti  pirt  of  the  adienm 
being  repulsed  by  the  Cypariaawns  before  ho  eoold 
effect  a  junction  with  Lycnrgufc  Ho  in  oon- 
sequence  returned  to  Elia,  but  the  Eleana  being 
dissatisfied  with  bis  conduct,  he  was  shortiy  after 
recalled  by  the  Aetoliant,  and  aocceeded  by 
ripidat.  fPolybi  v.  SO,  91,  93,  94.)  At  a  htar 
period  he  obtained  the  office  pmetor,  or  diief 
magistmte  of  the  AetoKana,  in  the  tame  yw  that 
the  honorary  title  of  that  oflloe  was  bestowed  apon 
AttaluB,  king  of  Pergemns,  b.c.  208.  In  the 
spring  of  that  year  he  advanced  with  an  Btmy  to 
Lamia  to  oppose  the  pataage  of  Philtp  towwis  tha 
Peloponneae,  but  though  supported  with  an  aax- 
iliary  force  both  by  Attalna  and  the  RamiB  pnetoc 
Sulpieiut,  he  was  dedeated  by  Philip  in  two  snc- 
cetsive  battles,  and  farced  to  retire  within  tba 
walls  of  LamU.  (I<tv.  xzvii,  30.)  It  ia  not  iv* 
probable  that  Jl^yrnUBaa,  who  vpeart  in  lAry 
(xxxi.  46)  aa  chief  of  tfce  Aetobaa  depatation, 
which  met  Attalua  at  Heradeia,  it  only  a  Mao 
reading  for  Pyrrhiat.  (BraadttXter,  Gmck.  dta 
AHoUmAeH  Bundet,  p.  412.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

PYRRHON  (uS^ur),  a  cetebrated  Qn«k  phi- 
loaopher, a  native  of  EKa.  He  waa  tho  sen  of 
Pleistarchus  (Diog.  Idftt  ir.  tl),or  Piatoentes 
(PauB.  ii.  24,  §  5),  and  it  tud  to  hav*  been  poor, 
and  to  have  followed,  at  fint,  the  profeaaiim  of  a 
painter.  Hia  contemporary  and  biographer,  Anti- 
gonus  of  Caryttus  (Arittoclem,  ap^  Eoseh.  Prarp. 
Ea.  xiv,  18, p.  763),  mentioned  some  toreh-bearen, 
tolerably  well  executed,  painted  by  him  hi  the 
gymnasium  of  liit  native  town  (IKog,  Laftt  a. 
62,  comp.  61  ;  Alittod.'  Ue. ;  Lndaii,  bi$  Amu. 
25).  He  is  then  Mud  to  have  been  attracted  to 
philosophy  hj  the  books  of  Democritua  (Aristod. 
ie.  i  comp.  Dioff.  La&t  ix.  69),  to  have  atteudod 
the  leclnn*  of  «3raim,  a  diicip^  of  8d^«%  fft 
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imm  attaAti  hlnuelf  clinely  to  Anuaicinu;,  & 
diwiple  of  tfa«  DemocritMU)  Metrodons,  utd  with 
him  to  hKTO  joined  the  Azpedition  of  Alexander 
tbe  OiMt  {Dwf.  LuM.  0.  mix.  e&i  Sni. «.  v. 
Arittodn  dewribw  Anuwdiuu  Ua  tMcher, /.A. ), 
md  on  tlw  njwdition  ta  ham  becams  uquiDted 
with  Um  M«gmi>»  mi  tin  bdtMi  gyimuMoidiiiti. 
That  bit  Meptkal  thaMies  ooffmUi  in  hit  inter- 
oonrw  with  thou  wa«  aiHrted  by  Aiouiiai  of 
Abden  (■  writer  with  whoa  we  ue  MherwiK  un- 
acqtUHnted),  ^obaUy  wi^Mwl  any  Kaaoa  (Diog. 
LaBct  iz.  Sli  It  ia  mon  likdy  that  be  d«rind 
from  tbom  bw  Mtdeanua  after  impertwbable  equa- 
nnnity,  and  entire  independence  o(  bU  external 
mrennutUKes,  and  the  reiiatance  of  tiiat  mobility 
which  ii  wmA  to  hare  been  natoml  ta  him  (>6.  62, 
6S,  eomp^  6fi,  68  ;  Timon,  ibid.  c.  65).  It  ia  mani- 
fert,  howerer,  tbat  his  biogi^tket  Anti^nua  had 
alrudy  tnTented  !Mm  aboat  bim.  (Diog.  Laert. 
Le.  i  Arielod.  wf,  Enaeh.  p.76S;  Pint  de  Prof, 
m  Virt  &  ft)  A  half  iaiaiie  man,  nch  aa  he  dfr- 
pieta  htn,  the  Eleans  aanuedly  would  never  have 
«h«aan  aa  Ugh  priest  (Diog.  Lwrt.  ix.  64  ;  comp. 
Hfl^.  MilM.  pb  50,  ad.  OieU.) ;  and  Aenedde- 
■nu,  to  eoiihta  sack  itoriM,  bad  abwdy  nwntained 
tbat  Pytrhon  had  indeed  in  philosophising  le&ained 
from  decisiMi,  but  that  in  action  he  by  no  means 
blindly  abandoned  himself  to  h  the  ^rt  of  cir- 
cnnstaneea.  (Diog.  Lae'rt  ix.  64.)  The  young 
NMHtpbaam  (probably  a  iMer  coateniporaiy 
^icvniB)  Pymon  won  over,  not  ndeed  t»  his 
daetrinHibat  to  his  disposition  {9t609int),  to  which 
BpieBma  alto  coald  not  lefuaa  a  litely  rect^ition. 
<Dia^  IMrt.  iz.  64.)  Pyrrhon^  disdplo  Timon, 
wbo,  in  bia  Python,  had  detailed  kmg  convetaations 
which  he  had  with  Pyirtioo  (Aristocl  i.  a  p.  761  ; 
comp.  Diog,  laert,  iz,  67),  extolled  with  admin- 
tiim  bii  dtraw  cmaa  of  uul,  hU  indepandmcB  of 
■n  the  sbadtlei  of  oztenal  iriadms,  and  of  all  de- 
cqttion  and  sopbisueal  obscurity.  He  compared 
him  to  the  inpertarbable  snn-god,  who  hai^  aloft 
over  tbe  earlh  (ilk  65,  camp.  67  ;  Sext  Emp.  adv. 
Maik.  i.  305;  AristocL  Eiiseb.  o.  p.  761, 
Ak).  What  progress  he  had  made  in  laying  a 
■cieMifie  fenadation  frr  bis  acepsia  cannot  be  de- 
tennined  with  bnt  it  is  probable  that 

Tinton,  who,  as  it  appoan,  was  more  a  poet  than  a 
phileoc^er  [TmoN],  was  indebted  to  hint  for  the 
•sseatiol  features  of  tbe  reasons  for  doubt  which 
wen  derrioped  by  him.  Jnst  as  kter  scopdca  saw 
the  beginninp  of  their  doctrines  in  tbe  ezprearimis 
of  the  poeU  and  most  ancient  pfailosopbers  cm  tbe 
insufficiency  of  human  knowledge  and  the  uncer- 
tainty of  Ufa,  so  Pyirhon  also  interpreted  Imes  of 
his  fiivonrite  poet  Homer  in  tbe  sceptical  sense. 
(Diog.  LmM;  u.  67  ;  ecaap.  Sezt  En^  adv.  Matk. 
L  373, 3810  dogmalie  ocmvietioni  lay  at  the 
fbondatiim  of  the  aceptiasm  of  Pyrthsn,  was  nun- 
tained  only  by  Numenins.  (Diog.  Laert  tz.  68.) 
Still  more  groundless,  irithottt  doubt,  is  the  state- 
ment of  the  Abderite  Ascairius,  that  Pyrrhon 
would  recognise  neither  Beautiful  nor  Ugly,  Right 
sor  Wrong,  and  nuuntMtwd  tbat  a*  nothing  is  ac- 
cording  to  truth,  so  the  action*  of  man  are  deter^ 
mined  oily  by  law  and  eutem,  (Km,  LaAt.  ix. 
fil  ;  coop.  Aristod.ap>Eiiseb,  f.a  pi  761.)  That, 
on  the  contmry,  be  left  the  Tslidity  of  moral  re- 
qnitements  unassailed,  and  directed  his  endeaTours 
to  the  production  of  a  moral  slate  of  ditpeaition,  is 
attested  not  <mly  by  indiTtdoal,  well-antbentieated 
vita  of  i^anator  (Diog,  I«iEit.  ix.  66,  after  fim- 
wu  in. 
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tettbenet,  comp.  c.  64)  and  ezprnssisns  .(lb.  64^ 
but  also  by  the  way  in  which  Timcm  ezpretsed 
himself  with  respect  to  the  moral  (Sezt,  Em|>.  a</«i, 
MaA.  X.  1),  and  by  the  respect  which  the  ^rr> 
riioidana  chnished  fat  Sociateo  (ib.  3  ;  coapi  Ck. 
d»  Oral.  iii.  17),  The  cenjeetan  is  not  imptubaUe 
tbat  Pyrrhon  regarded  the  great  Atheniam  as  hit 
pattern.  Tbe  statement  that  the  Athenians  son- 
feired  upon  Pyrrhon  the  righu  of  dtisenship  sounds 
suspicious  on  account  of  the  reason  which  is  up- 
pended,  for  according  to  the  nnanimtwa  testimony 
oftbeaDdaita,Pytb<a,tha  diielpla  of  PhttOtbad 
rialn  the  Thmciai  Cotna  (Diog.  Labt  ix.  65,  ib. 
Menage) ;  it  probably  rests  upon  some  gloes. 

No  books  wtittm  by  Pyithoa  ace  quoted  (comp. 
Aristo(^  L  e.  f.  763.  c.),  ezeept  a  poem  addressed 
to  Alezander,  which  was  rewuded  by  the  latter  in 
so  royal  a  manner  (Sezt.  Emp,  adv.  Math.  i.  282  ; 
Plnb  d»  AltM.  .fMsno,  i.  >0),  that  the  stotemenla 
respecting  tbe  poverty  cf  the  philosopher^  mode  of 
life  are  not  eadly  reconcilable  with  it  We  have 
no  mention  of  the  year  either  of  the  birth  or  ef  tbe 
death  of  Pyrrhon,  but  only  tbat  he  reached  the  age 
of  90  ycMa(Dlag,  I«fct.  iz.  63)  ;  nor  do  w»  ham 
bow  old  be  was  when  be  took  part  in  Almaader^ 
czpediti«L  Bat  Arcesilaa,  who  in  his  turn  was  lata 
enough  to  bo  quoted  by  Timon,  is  said  to  have 
been  one  of  lus  associates  (<t^iA)|'n^s  IIiJ^aiM. 
Numen.  in  Euaeb.  Praep.  Eva»g.  zii.  6).  Anumg 
the  disciples  of  Pyrrhon,  besides  those  already  men- 
tioned, wei»  abo  Emylocbaa,  Philo  the  Athenian, 
and  HeetfaeM  of  Abdoa.  (Diog:  La£tU  iz.  68, 
69  ;  comp.  Lodaa,  Ptb.  AmcL  23.)  Th»  Eleana 
honoured  tbo  monwy  of  their  philosophical  eoan- 
tryman  even  aftM  bis  death,  Pausanina  saw  his 
likeness  (a  bust  or  statue)  in  a  stoa  by  the  apfom  of 
£lis«  and  a  mooument  dedicated  to  hw  outside  tbo 
dty  (n,  24, 1  i).  (Ch.  A.  &} 

PYRRHON,  artiata.  BesidM  the  cdabmtad 
philosopher  of  EKs,  who  was  also  distinguished  as  a 
painter,  then  was  aa  Epbesian  sculptor,  the  son  of 
Hecatoleoe,  whose  name  oocun  im  an  inscription 
at  tbe  maker  <rf  a  ttatae  of  honeor,  of  the  Roman 
agCL  (BSGkh,0>t7>./«Mir.,No.2S87i&.Roehette, 
i>Un  d  M.SAom^  p.  8S6.  Sd  edit.)      [P.  S.] 

PYRUHUS,mytbologieaI,  [NBamLBKua.] 

PYRRHUS,  artiata.  I.  An  anbitect,  of  un- 
known age,  wbo,  with  his  sons  literate*  and  Her- 
nion,  built  the  tieaaary  of  the  Epidamnians  at 
Olym^  fPana.ri.l9,|5.t.a> 

2.  A  statuary,  who  is  mcntieaed  fa  Ae  list  of 
Pliny  as  the  maker  of  bronse  statues  oS  Hygia 
andMinerva.(//.Mzzxiv.  8.s.lft$20.)  Pliny 
tdls  us  nothing  men  of  the  artist  %  but,  in  the 
year  1846,  a  base  was  found  in  the  Acropolis  at 
Athens,  bearing  the  fallowing  inscription' — 

AeBNAIOITEIAeBNAlAITEirriEIAI 
nTPP03ErOIH3ENAeENAI03, 

and  near  it  were  the  remains  of  another  bate.  It 
can  scarcely  be  doubted  that  these  batea  belonged 
to  the  statues  of  Hygieia,  the  daughter  of  Aule- 

S'at,  and  of  Athena  sumoned  Hygieia,  which 
insaniaB  aentinw  (i  24.  |4.  a.  5)  as  among  the 
moot  lemaAable  works  of  art  hi  the  Acrapolis,  and 
as  standing  in  the  very  plaee  where  these  bases 
were  found  )  and  further,  that  the  statues  are  the 
same  as  those  referred  to  by  Pliny  ;  and  that  hia 
Pynhus  is  the  same  as  Pyrniui  tbe  Athenian,  who 
is  nmtioned  ia  tbo  above  inscription  as  the  maker 
flf  the  itatM  of  Athna  Hygi^  which  ww  da> 
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dkUod  by  ttie  Atbenimt.  Hm  letlen  <tf  the  in- 
•oriptioii  eridently  belong  to  sbont  the  (wried  of 
th*  Peloponnesian  wv.  (Hou,  in  the  KimnUail, 
1840.  No.  37  ;  SehSlI,  Areh'dol.  MiUkeO.  am 
GrtoAenlaml,  p.  I2S  ;  R.  Rochette.  Lettn  i  M. 
Selhm,  pp.  396,  S97,  2d  ed.)  Rftool-Rochette 
makes  the  very  ingeniotu  anggeition  that  the 
■tatne  of  Athena  Hygicia  by  Pyrrtms  Bhoirid  be 
identified  with  that  statne  which  was  dedicated  by 
Paridea  to  the  goddesa  in  gratitnde  for  the  recovery 
of  his  &«'(yurite  MncsiclM  fnnn  the  injurie*  re- 
ettlved  by  a  fall  daring  (be  bnlUii^  of  the 

rta.  [MrancLM.]  Be  this  s>  it  m^,  it  ia 
tb*t  Pnifaaa  ma  an  eminent  artiat  of  the 
Athentan  idkiwl  at  the  niddlft  of  the  fifth  oen- 
tnry,  &  c. 

8.  AgathobuhiR  F.  L.  Pynlins,  a  Greek  fraed- 
raan  of  the  Remao  era,  w)iom  name  eccnrs  in  an 
inaeription  Ibund  at  "Pemn^u  F^fftbuS^iliOor; 
that  ia,Bnuker  ef  the  iman  ten»«>tta  inagea 
called  m/iOo.  (OrdH, /uer.  JEoJ.  No.  4191; 
R.  Rochette,  LeUn  i  M.  Seiont,  pp.  S97,  398,  2d 
ed.)  [P.  S.] 

PTRRHUS  [lUfi^os),  king  of  Gpeinu,  bom 
abottt  the  year  B.  c.  818,  wa»  the  wn  of  Aeacidea 
and  Pbthia,  At  dangbtar  of  Henon  of  Phanalna^a 
^■tiaguiihed  lender  In  the  strwggle  between  lian- 
donia  and  Oreeco  after  the  death  of  Alezando', 
nanally  called  the  Lamian  war.  The  ancertors  of 
Pyrrhns  claimed  deecent  from  Pyrrhna,  the  eon  of 
Acbitlae,  who  vraa  said  to  hare  settled  in  EpoiniB 
after  the  Trojtta  war,  and  to  hare  become  the 
fomider  of  the  race  of  Moloetian  kings.  His  ^her 
had  ncceeded  to  the  throne  on  the  death  of  his 
cooain  Alexander,  who  was  slain  ia  lUdy  in  n.  c 
326.  Alexander  was  the  brother  of  Olympjaa, 
the  wife  of  Philip  and  xht  nwtber  of  Alucandet  the 
Great ;  and  It  was  this  connection  with  tbe  ivyal 
AmUy  of  Maoedonia,  wlrich  brought  mlifbrlune 
npen  the  eariy  years  of  Pyrrhns.  His  fitther 
Aeacidea  had  taken  part  with  his  retire  Olympias, 
•nd  had  raarohed  Into  Macedonia  to  support  her 
againat  Caaa&nder  ;  bnt  when  the  latter  proved 
i4ctorions,  and  Aeatndea  and  Olympbis  were  obliged 
to  take  ta  flight,  tb«  Epeirots,  who  disliked  Uieir 
king  and  were  unwilling  to  be  any  longer  inrolved 
in  war  with  Gaesander,  met  in  a  genenl  asaembly, 
and  depcrred  Aearides  of  the  throof^  Aeacides 
hiraarif  was  oat  of  the  way  ;  bat  many  of  his 
fiiends  were  pot  t«  death,  and  Pyrrhus,  who  was 
then  a  child  «f  <mly  two  years  old,  with  diffl- 
enhjr  nrad  fnm  deMniotkm  by  the  fliithfU  ad- 
hnenta  af  the  king.  They  ean^J  with  the  diild 
to  01andas,thekingoftheTauIantians,an  lllyrian 
peofde,  who  afforded  him  protertion,  and  nobly 
refuted  to  sarrender  him  to  CasMuider.  Aeaddes 
died  aoon  afterwards  in  battle,  and  Pyrrhus  was 
tvoug^t  np  by  GUaciaB  along  with  his  own  children. 
About  ten  years  afterwnrda,  when  Demetrius  had 
shaken  tbe  power  of  Cassander  in  Greece,  Glaueias 
restart  Pyrrhus  to  the  throne  -,  bnt  as  he  was  then 
only  twelve  years  old,  the  kinf^dom  was  governod 
by  gmudiana.  Bnt  Pyrthna  did  not  long  renatn 
in  poaaeamoD  of  hia  benditaiy  dominions  Deme- 
trius waa  obliged  to  abandon  Oreeee.  in  order  to 
cross  orer  t«  Asia  to  tbe  assistance  of  his  fstbor, 
Antigontts,  who  was  menoeed  by  the  nnited  forces 
ef  Cassander,  Ptolemy,  Seleucus,  and  Lysimachas ; 
and  as  Cassander  had  now  regained  hia  soprcmacy 
in  Qreee^  be  prevailed  upon  A»  Epetnta  to  expel 
tMirainigkiBgaaeeMdtiw.  PfirhBa.  irtw 
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atin  only  serenteen  year*  of  age,  joined  DuHlria^ 
who  had  married  his  nster  Deidanieia,  accompanied 
h  im  to  Aaio,  and  was  present  nt  the  battle  of  Ipaai, 
B,a  301,  in  whieb  be  gained  great  renown  filr  his 
valour.  Tfaoi^h  so  young,  he  bore  down  for  a 
time  every  thing  befim  bin  with  that  inpMnoas 
conrage,  which  always  dbtingnished  him  In  his 
sabseqvent  engagements.  Bat  bis  effinls  could  not 
restore  the  day,  and  he  was  obliged  to  fly  fnm  tbe 
Md,  AntigOROa  CsU  in  tbe  battle,  and  Daaetrias 
beeaaM  a  fiigitiTe ;  bot  Pyrrlina  did  not  daaort  hb 
brotbar-in-lBW  in  liii  miaEKtiinaa,  and  ahoctly  after- 
wards want  fitr  him  as  a  hoslaga  into  Qgjrpt,  witen 
Uematiiua  concluded  a  peace  with  Ptdesny.  Hen 
Pyrrhus  was  fortunate  sBongh  to  win  tbe  &Toarof 
Berenice,  tbe  wife  of  Ptolemy,  and  recssTed  ia 
marriage  Antigone,  bv  danriiter  by  her  first  hna- 
band.  Ptolemy  now  snp^ied  him  with  a  fleet 
and  men,  and  be  was  thus  once  mofeaya  toaaCn 
to  Epeims.  Neoptolemna,  probably  &e  sob  of 
Alexander  iriio  died  in  Italy,  had  reigned  fzota  the 
time  that  Pyrriiiu  had  bean  driven  fiom  tbe  king- 
dom ;  but  as  he  had  made  himaelf  unpopnlar  by 
his  harsh  and  tyrannica]  rule,  Pyrrbns  found  many 
partisana.  ThetwoiivalaoenaeatedtoaGonjnDiae 
and  agreed  to  shave  tha  aoewaignty  batwau  than. 

But  aneh  an  Btnngement  oanld  not  laat  long  t  and 

Pyrrfaos  anticipated  hia  own  deatraction  bj  pattiif 
hia  rival  to  death.  This  swears  to  have  bappned 
in  B.  c  295,  in  which  year  Pynhns  is  aaid  to  have 
bc^  to  reign  (VelL  Pat  i.  14.  §  6} ;  and  as  Gas- 
eandar  did  not  die  till  the  end  of  B.C.  297,  the 
joint  aorereignty  of  Pyrrhna  and  Nei^loleians 
could  have  luted  only  a  abort  time,  ns  it  la  imp(»- 
bable  that  Pynhns  vantucd  to  fetom  to  Ua  vttin 
country  diuGig  tha  lifa^ima  of  hb  giMt  mtmj 
Casaandn 

Pynhuowaa  tweB^lhree Tcan of  igewhaBba 
was  firmly  eatabHahad  on  m  thrunt  of  Bpetna 

(h.  a  29fi).  and  he  aoon  became  one  the  meat 
popular  prinees  of  his  age.  His  dariiy  oonnge 
made  him  a  &Tourita  with  his  troops,  and  his  mS»- 
hibty  and  generosity  secured  tbe  love  of  his  petqile. 
His  charaoter  tesemUed  in  nMwy  napecto  that  of 
hisgrcM  kinsman, tht  «DnqiiR«r  otPmki  wuk 
he  teems  at  an  eody  m  to  iiBv«  made  Afeiaadcr 
his  model,  and  to  have  boon  fired  with  tbeaalHtiao 
of  hnitating  bit  ex[Joita  and  treadiug  in  his  fcotateps. 
His  eyes  were  first  directed  to  the  conquest  of  U» 
cadonia.  Master  of  tlut  country,  be  nUgfat  hope  to 
obtain  tha  soverngnty  of  Oraec*  ;  and  with  the 
whola  of  OntMB  imder  hb  «w^,  than  wna  n  beoBd- 
bas  proepeet  for  his  ambition,  tenainatiaf  am  the 
one  aide  with  the  conqueat  of  Italy,  Si^,  and 
Oarthage,  and  on  the  other  with  the  dmninicna  id 
the  Greek  monaccfas  in  the  East  TIm  unaettM 
stale  of  Macedonia  after  the  death  of  Casaands 
aoon  placed  tbe  first  object  of  bis  ambition  within 
hugntap.  Antipater  and  Abxandac^  tbaaonaof 
Caanndor,  quarrelled  for  the  inheritance  «f 
fiuher ;  and  Alexander,  unable  to  ""jfrtain  hb 
ground,  applied  to  Pyrrhna  for  ani stance.  This 
waa  Btanted  on  condition  of  Abzander^s  ceding  ta 
Pyirans  the  whole  of  the  Macedonian  doauniooa 
on  tha  western  tide  of  Greece.  Ilieae  wen  Acar- 
nania,  Amphilochia,  and  Ambtacia,  and  liknibn 
the  districts  of  Tymphoea  and  Panaata,  wfaiA 
formed  port  ef  Maaedonb  xUaU.  (Pint  Pfrriu  6, 
with  the  emendation  of  Niebnhr,  HkL  of  ffiissi, 
vol  iii.  note  81 1,  Tlapavcdav  kMml  of  fn-) 
Pyrriws  fUfllbd  hb  angagennils  to  *VTMihr 
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•ad  diova  its  bnthet  AnUpater  ont  of  Macedonia, 
B.  a  '294,  thongh  it  appean  that  the  latter  woa 
Mtbw^nentlf  allowed  to  retain  a  •null  portion  of 
the  eoanby.    (Tbiilwall'a  Grwee,  toL  viiL  p.  16.) 

Pytvhiu  kad  greatly  incfaaied  kit  power  by  the 
li^  acoeaaioD  of  territoiy  which  he  had  thua 
gmoed,  and  he  ttill  further  atrengthened  hinuelf  by 
nimii:^  an  alliaaoe  with  the  Aetoliana ;  bnt  the 
reat  of  Macedonia  vntxpectedly  fell  into  the  handa 
of  a  powerfol  neighbovr.  Aleiander  bad  a^^ied 
to  Demettiua  far  aaiiatance  at  the  aama  line  aa  be 
aenl  to  Pyirbna  for  Uie  aaine  ptupoae ;  but  aa  the 
latter  waa  the  neareit  at  hand,  ne  had  reatored 
Alenndar  te  bit  kingdoin  before  Uonetrius  could 
MTin  at  the  wane  of  action.  Demetriiu,  howBTcr, 
waa  unwilling  ta  loae  anch  as  opportnnity  of  Bg- 
gnadiMaent ;  be  accordingly  left  Athena,  and 
reached  Macedonia  towards  the  end  of  the  year 
294  He  had  not  been  there  many  daya  be- 
foia  he  put  Alexander  to  death,  and  thai  became 
king  of  Macedonia.  Between  two  aucb  powerful 
neidiboaia  and  sack  r«atlaai  qiirita,  oa  Demetriua 
aag  Pyidm%  iaaloBBaa  and  contention*  wm  ma 
to  ariaa.  Each  waa  anxiona  for  tlia  dominion*  of 
tke  others  and  the  two  fonaer  frieada  aooa  berame 
the  moat  deadly  enemiaa.  Daidameta,  who  might 
hare  acted  aa  a  mediator  between  her  huaband  and 
her  brotkeE,  wai  now  dead.  The  jealouaiea  between 
the  two  rivala  at  laagtli  br^a  out  into  open  war 
in  B.  c  291.  It  waa  dsringtkia  year  that  Thebei 
molted  a  aanod  time  agaioat  Duiietriaa,  probably 
at  tba  iaat^tion  of  Pyrrbna ;  aad  while  the  Ma- 
cedonian  monarch  proneded  in  peraon  to  obaatiie 
the  rebelliooa  inhabitanta,  Pyrthu*  e^tad  a  divei^ 
aion  in  their  fiivour  by  iaraditig  TheaMly,  but  waa 
eompaUad  ta  ictira  into  Speinu  before  the  niperior 
fonea  of  Davetriga.  lo  b.  c  290  Thebea  aoimt- 
dared,  and  Dcnatiiaa  waa  thus  at  liberty  to  take 
Tengeaiue  on  Pyrxhna  and  hia  Aetolian  alUea.  Ac- 
conUagly,  ha  isTadad  Aat^  in  the  e{«ing  of  aa 
2S9,and  afier  ovarranaiag  and  ravaging  the  oountry 
almoat  wilkont  oppoaition,  he  marched  into  Fptinti 
leaving  Pantaachns  wilk  a  itrong  body  of  hia  troopa 
to  keep  the  Aetoliana  in  anlgection,  Pynkna  a^ 
▼anced  to  meet  bin  ;  but  aa  the  two  armiea  took  dif- 
fexml  roadi,  Demetriua  entered  Epeirui  and  Pyrrbna 
Aetolia  almoit  at  the  aame  time.  Pantaucbna  im- 
luodiately  offered  him  battle,  in  the  midat  ot  which 
ke  cballensad  tke  king  to  itnglfl  combaL  Thia  was 
immediately  accepted  by  the  youthful  monarch ; 
and  ia  the  conflict  which  enaaed,  Pyrrhui  bore  hia 
enemy  to  tlie  ground,  and  would  hare  killed  him 
on  th«  apot,  had  be  not  been  teaeued  by  hia  frirada. 
Tbe  Macedonians,  diamayed  by  the  foil  of  their 
leader,  took  to  flight  and  left  Pyrrhna  maater  of 
thafidd.  Thia  Tieto^,  kowivw,  na  attended 
with  mon  important  advantagea  than  ita  immediate 
froita.  The  impetnona  movementa  and  daring 
Talour  of  the  Epeirot  king  reminded  the  reterana 
in  the  Macedonian  army  of  the  great  Alexander, 
and  tbtii  paved  for  Pyrrhui  hia  acceaaion  to  the 
Macedonian  throne.  Demetrius  meantime  had 
found  no  one  to  zeaiat  bim  ia  ^uma,  and  during 
bla  expedition  into  thia  country  he  alao  obtained 
paaieaaion  of  Corcyra.  After  the  death  of  Antigone, 
Pyrrhui^  in  accorduwe  with  the  custom  of  the 
monarchs  of  his  age,  had  married  three  wives,  in 
order  to  strengthen  hia  power  by  a  close  connection 
with  foreign  princee.  Of  theae  wivea  one  waa  a 
Faemiiao  ptioeeais  anollieran  IQyrian,  and  a  third 
hKi.Mt  tke  daaghler  of  AgatbMM  of  Sjtmui^ 
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;  who  brought  him  the  iihud  of  ConTia  aa  a  dowry 
But  Lanaisa,  offended  with  the  attention  which 
Pynkua  paid  to  liia  l*'*""-"  wives,  bad  with- 
drawn ta  her  prindpaUty  of  Coicyia,  which  aba 
BOW  beatowed  upon  Demetriua  together  witk  bar 
hand.  Pyrrhui  accordingly  returned  to  ^tcirua 
nuMe  incanied  than  ever  asainit  Demetriua.  The 
latter  had  preriooaly  withdrawn  into  Macedonia. 

At  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  b.  c  288, 
Pynhna  took  advaatue  of  a  dangenna  illneia  of 
DeuetriaatoinradttUuedonia.  He  advanced  aa 
for  aa  Edeaaa  withont  meetmg  with  any  opporition ; 
but  when  Deuetriui  waa  able  to  pat  oimielf  at 
the  head  of  his  troops,  he  dnve  his  rival  out  of  the 
country  without  iMfGGulty.  Bat  aa  he  had  now. 
fanned  the  vaat  design  of  recovering  the  whole  of 
hia  fothar^  dominions  in  Asia,  he  hastesed  to  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Pyrrhua,  in  order  to  euitinna 
his  preparationa  undiatnrbed.  His  c4d  enamiaa, 
Selencna,  Ptolemy,  and  Lyiimacbus,  once  more 
entered  into  a  league  againit  him,  and  resolved  to 
cruah  bim  in  Europe  before  he  had  time  to  cross 
over  into  Aaia.  Thaj  aaaSy  peraoaded  Pyrrhua  to 
break  hia  ncent  treaty  with  Detaetriua,  and  join 
die  coalition  againat  nim.  Accordingly,  in  the 
spring  of  a.  c.  287,  while  Ptolemy  appMnd  with  a 
powerful  fleet  off  the  coasts  of  Greece,  Lyoimachus 
invaded  the  upper  and  Pyrrhus  the  lower  provinces 
of  Macedonia  at  the  lame  time.  Demetriac  first 
marched  agwnat  Lynmaokaa^  hot  alarmed  iit  the 
growing  disaflwetion  of  hia  Iniopa,  woA  foaring  that 
they  might  go  over  to  Lyiimachwa,  who  bad  been 
one  of  the  veteran  generals  and  companiona  of  Alex- 
ander, be  inddenly  retraced  hia  stepa  and  proceeded 
i^ainat  Pyrriina,  who  had  alieady  advanced  as  far 
aa  Beroea  and  had  taken  up  hii  quarten  in  that  city. 
Bnt  Pyiriiua  proved  a  rin)  aa  formidable  aa  Lysi- 
maebna.  The  kindneaa  witk  which  be  had  treated 
hia  uiaonera,  and  hia  oondeicenaicHi  and  affability 
to  the  inhabitants  of  Beroea,  had  win  all  hearts  i 
and  accordingly,  when  Demetriaa  drew  near,  hia 
troopa  deaerted  him  in  a  body  and  ttaoaferred 
their  albyance  to  Pynkna.  Demetriua  waa  obliged 
to  fly  in  ditguiae,  and  leave  the  kingdom  to  nil 
iivaL  Pynbaa,  howevar,  waa  nnable  to  obtain 
posseasion  of  the  whole  of  Macedonia:  Lyaima- 
chns  churned  his  share  of  the  ipoU,  and  the  king- 
dcon  waa  divided  between  diem.  But  Pyrrhua 
did  not  long  retain  hia  portion  ;  tba  Macedonians 
preferred  the  rale  of  their  old  general  Lysimachna ; 
and  Pyrrhua  was  acoordiiqily  driven  oat  of  hia 
newly  acquired  kii^dom ;  thus  leaving  Lyaiatachns 
maater  d  the  entire  couRtry.  It  ii  doubtful 
how  long  PyrrboB  reigned  in  Macedonia  Dexip- 
pus  and  Porpbyiy  (qnai  Eutet.  Am.  p.  S29,  ed. 
Ancher;  apid^mMalL  p.2(>6,a.)  aUle  that  it  waa 
only  seven  uanun,  which  would  place  the  expul- 
sion Pyrrhua  at  tbe  end  of  a.  c,  287,  or  the 
beginning  of  286 ;  but  as  other  writers  relate 
(PluL  t^.  12;  Paul.  L  10.  §  2)  that  this  hap- 
pened after  the  defeat  of  Demetrius  in  Syria,  which 
did  not  take  place  till  the  middle  of  2iI6,  the  reign 
of  Pjnrkna  in  Macedmia  waa  probably  aomawhat 
longer.  (Comp.  Niebnht,  ffid,  Bmta,  toI.  iii. 
note  8(8.) 

For  the  next  few  years  Pyrrhus  appears  to  have 
reigned  quietly  in  Epeirua  without  embarking  in 
any  new  enterprise.  But  a  life  of  inactirity  was 
innpportable  to  kim,  aitd  ke  pined  for  beak  aceaM 
of  aetion  In  which  he  might  gain  {doiy  and  no* 
^idn  doaunioD.  At  tengUif  in  blo^SI,  the  lon^ 
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milled  for  opportonitj-  praMnted  ItKlf.  The  Tit- 
icntitteti  aqainflt  whom  the  Ronisns  had  declared 
mr,  wnt  in  embMay  to  PyrrhuB  in  the  nuniner 
of  dill  ynr,  begging  Urn  bi  the  mmi  of  all  tlw 
Itiliu  Gieeki  to  ctoh  orer  to  Italy  in  otder  to 
condnct  the  ma  ifpdtut  the  Komani.  They  told 
hint  that  they  only  wanted  a  geneml,  and  that 
they  would  supply  him  with  an  amiy  of  350,000 
foot,  and  20,OOU  hone,  as  all  the  natjtmi  of  louth- 
em  Italy  wonld  flodc  to  bu  standard.  This  was 
tco  tempting  an  nfier  to  be  Ksiited.  It  realized  one 
of  the  cariiest  dnami  of  bis  anbithm.  The  con- 
ipiest  of  Rome  would  naturally  tnid  to  the  sove- 
reignty 0f  Sicily  and  Africa ;  and  he  Would  then 
be  able  to  retulit  to  Greece  with  the  united  forces 
of  Italy,  Sidly,  and  Carthage,  to  overcome  hit 
rirals  in  Oreeoe,  and  reign  as  master  of  the  worid. 
Ha  tba^bn  eageity  iied  the  Tarentines  to 
coma  to  thdr  uaiitance,  notwithstanding  the  re- 
nnistnUMet  of  his  wise  and  fiuthful  counsellor 
CiMu;  butas  he  would  not  trust  the  success  of  his 
mtarpiise  to  die  Talonr  and  fidelity  of  I  bdian  troops, 
ha  began  to  make  pceparationi  to  carry  orer  a 
poweifid  army  with  nim.  These  preparationa  occu- 
pied him  dnrmg  the  nmainder  of  this  year  and  the 
beginning  of  die  next.  The  Greek  prineea  did 
every  thing  to  fiiTonr  his  views,  as  they  were  glad 
to  get  rid  of  10  powerAil  and  dangeroni  a  ne^bour. 
Antigonu  mppliad  him  with  ahipa,  Antiochu*  with 
auHtey,  and  PttilMny  Cerannus  with  tiwM.  He 
left  as  ffoardiatt  of  bis  kingdom  hli  son  Ptt^y 
by  his  first  wife  Antigone,  who  was  then  only  a 
youth  of  fifteen  yean  of  (Jnatin.  zvu.  % 
kriii.  I.) 

Pyrrhus  crossed  over  to  Italy  early  in  b.  c.  280, 
h  the  thirty-eighth  year  of  his  age.  He  took  widi 
hfan  20,000  foot,  3000  hone,  3000  archers,  AOO 
dtngen,  and  either  fiO  ar  20  elephants,  hiiTtng 
firerionsly  sent  Milo,  one  of  his  generals,  with  a 
detachment  of  3000  men.  (Pint.  Pyni.  15; 
Aisdn.  zvii.  2.)  Such  was  his  impatience  to  az^ 
riVe  at  Tarentum  in  time  to  enter  npon  military 
opmdoM  eariy  in  the  spring,  that  be  set  sail  be- 
fore the  atoniT  season  of  the  year  had  passed  ;  and 
ha  had  icarowy  pnt  out  to  sea  before  a  violent 
tempest  atoee,  which  dispersed  his  fieet.  He  him- 
adf  banUy  escaped  widi  his  life,  and  arrived  at 
Tarentum  with  only  a  small  part  of  his  anny. 
After  a  time  the  ecatterad  shins  cndnally  made 
their  appearance ;  and  iftar  couecUng  his  tnxips, 
he  bmo  to  make  ^«iinidons  to  tarry  on  ue 
wmr  Mth  aetirity.  ^le  inhsUtanU  of  Taren- 
tam  were  a  giddy  and  lleendotu  people,  ana(>- 
cnstomed  to  the  toils  of  war,  and  unwilling  to 
endnn  iu  hardships.  They  accordingly  attempted 
to  evade  entering  the  ranks  of  the  amy,  and  be- 
gan to  make  cMnplatnts  in  the  public  assemblies 
respecting  the  demands  of  Pyrrhus  and  the  condnct 

his  troops ;  but  Pyrrhus  forthwith  treated  them 
as  their  master  rather  than  as  their  ally,  shut  up 
the  theatre  and  all  other  public  places,  and  com- 
pelled their  young  mm  to  serve  in  his  nuiks. 
Notwithstanding  all  the  activity  of  Pynfans  the 
Rranans  were  the  first  in  the  field.  The  consul 
M.  Valerius  Laevinus  marched  into  Lncanhi  i  but 
as  the  aimy  of  Pyrrbns  was  inferior  to  that  of  the 
Romans,  he  attempted  to  gain  time  by  negotia- 
don,  in  order  thiU  he  might  ho  joined  by  his  It&lian 
■tliea.   He  aeeordmgly  wrote  to  die  consul,  ol^ 

Xlo  atUtnte  between  Roma  and  his  Ifadian 
I  s  bet  IwTiniii  bhntlf  tdd  him  to  mind  hja 
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own  business  and  retire  to  Epeirus,  Feoring  to 
remain  inactive  any  longer,  although  he  was  not  yet 
joined  by  his  allies,  Pyrrhns  marched  oat  aeninat 
the  Ronans  with  his  own  treoM  and  the  luen* 
tinea.  He  took  up  his  poiition  between  the  towns 
of  Pandoiia  and  Heracleia,  on  the  left  or  northern 
bank  of  the  river  Sins.  The  Romans  wtm  en- 
camped on  the  southern  bsnk  of  the  river,  and  they 
were  the  first  to  begin  the  battle.  They  crossed 
the  river  and  were  immediately  attadied  by  the 
cAvahy  of  Pyiritns.  who  led  them  to  the  chatge  is 
person,  and  distingnished  himself  as  usual  by  the 
most  daring  acts  of  valour.  The  Romans,  how- 
ever, bravely  sustained  the  attack ;  and  I^iritaa, 
finding  that  his  cavalry  could  not  decide  ua  day, 
order^  hu  infiuttiy  to  advanee.  The  battle  was 
sdll  contested  most  foiioady  i  aevcn  tUaea  did 
both  armies  advance  and  retreat ;  and  it  was  not 
till  Pyrrhus  brought  forward  his  elephants,  which 
bore  down  every  thing  befon  them,  that  die  Ro- 
mans took  to  flight  The  Thessalian  cavalry  com- 
pleted the  rout  The  Romans  fled  in  the  utmoa 
confusion  across  die  river  Siria,  leaving  thdr  camp 
to  the  conqueror.  Tbt  battle  had  hrted  all  day, 
and  it  was  probably  the  &I1  of  night  alone  which 
saved  the  Roman  army  {ram  eompleto  destruction. 
Those  who  escaped  took  refiige  in  an  ApnUan  town, 
which  Niebnhr  conjectures  to  have  been  Venu^ 
The  number  of  the  ^un  in  either  army  ia  diSweBtiy 
■tilted;  bot  diehMaof  Pyrriwi^thaaghinfrrlorto 
that  of  the  Rooans,  iraa  stUI  very  eonildaable, 
and  a  large  proportion  of  his  offieen  and  best  troopa 
had  fallen.  He  is  reported  to  have  said,  as  tie 
viewed  the  field  of  battle,  Another  soeh  vie- 
toiy,  and  I  must  return  to  Epeiros  alane.**  He 
acted  widi  generouty  after  the  battle,  barjring 
the  dead  bodbBB  of  the  RoQMna  Uko  thon  af  hia 
own  troops,  and  treating  his  prisonen  wldi  kind- 
ness 

This  victory  was  faOomd  by  important  mults. 
The  allies  of  Pyirhas,  who  had  hitherto  kept  aloof, 
joined  him  now ;  and  even  many  of  the  subjects  of 
Rome  espoused  his  cause.  Bat  Pyrriitis  had 
bonght  his  victory  deariy,  and  most  have  kamt 
by  the  ezperienoe  of  the  Lde  batdo  the  difficulty  be 
would  have  to  encountor  in  conqnering  Rome.  He 
therefore  sent  his  minister  Cineas  to  Rome  with 
proposals  of  peace,  while  be  himsdf  cdlected  the 
fimwa  of  the  allies  sad  marcbod  sIowIt  towards 
Central  Italy.  Tbo  terms  whidi  he  oflered  wen 
those  of  a  conqueror.  He  proposed  tbit  the  Ro- 
mans ^aald  recognise  the  independence  of  the 
Greeks  in  Italy,  should  restore  to  the  Samnites, 
Lucnnians,  Apultans,  and  Rrotdans,  all  the  pos- 
sessions which  they  had  lost  in  war,  and  shoald 
make  peac«  with  himsdf  and  the  TiHntinaL  At 
soon  as  peace  was  conclnded  on  these  terms,  he 
promised  to  return  aQ  the  Roman  prisonen  with- 
out ransom.  Cineas,  whose  pennasive  eloquence 
was  said  M  have  won  more  towns  fiir  Pyrrhus  than 
his  arms,  n^lected  no  means  to  secure  the  fiivoor 
of  the  Romans  foT  his  master,  snd  to  induce  them 
to  araept  tha  peace.  The  pnqwets  of  the  npnbHs 
seemed  m  daric  and  direatentng  that  many  mem- 
bers of  the  senito  thought  that  tt  woiild  be 
more  prudent  to  comply  with  bis  demands ;  and 
this  party  wonld  probably  have  carried  the  day, 
had  it  not  been  for  the  patriotic  speech  of  the  aged 
Ap.  Claudius  Caecus,  who  denounced  the  idea 
of  a  peace  with  a  vidoriom  foe  widt  inch  edect, 
that  dia  senate  IMdvfd  to  d«^  the  pmposalaef 
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Pyirhna,  and  coounanded  Cineu  to  quit  Rome  on 
the  Mune  day. 

Cineu  ntnmed  to  Pyrrbns.  and  told  him  he 
muit  hope  for  nothing  from  negotiation,  The  king 
accordingly  resolved  to  pmsecate  the  war  with 
vigour.  He  advanced  by  rapid  marches  towards 
Roine,  plnadering  the  conntiT  of  the  Roman  atlies 
as  he  went  alonf;;  Ue  was  followed  by  the  conntl 
Laevinai»  whose  army  had  heen  ninfttced  by  two 
legiooa,  which  had  been  levied  in  the  city  while 
the  senate  was  considering  the  Idiig's  proposals  of 
peace.  Laevinos,  however,  did  not  venture  to 
attack  the  snperior  forces  of  the  enemy,  but  con- 
tented himself  with  harassing  their  march  and 
delayii^  their  adrance  by  petty  skirmishes.  Pyr- 
riiiM,  Uierefbre,  coDtinued  to  advance  aten^ly 
without  meeting  with  any  Riioin  oppodtkm,  and 
at  length  arrived  at  Pnieneste,  which  fell  into  his 
hands.  He  was  now  only  twenty-four  miles  from 
Roroe,  and  his  outposts  advanced  six  miles  further. 
Another  march  would  have  brought  hhn  under  the 
walls  of  the  city ;  bat  here  hia  progress  was  stop- 
ped. Af  this  moment  he  was  infbnned  that  pence 
was  craidnded  with  the  Etmactois,  and  that  the 
other  consul,  Ti.  Connjcanins,  had  returned  with 
kit  anny  to  Rome.  AH  hope  was  now  gone  of 
comMlling  the  Romans  to  accept  the'  peace,  and 
he  therefore  resolved  to  retreat  He  retired  shiwly 
into  Campania,  and  from  thence  withdrew  into 
winterqnarters  to  TaRntam.  Ko  other  battle  was 
fooriit  U)U  year. 

As  soon  as  the  armies  were  qnarfered  for  the 
winter,  the  Romans  sent  an  embassy  to  Pjrrhus, 
to  endeavoor  to  obtain  the  rarfsom  of  the  Roman 
prisoners  or  their  exchange  for  an  equal  number  of 
the  Tarentiiiet  or  their  allies.  The  ambasvidora  were  ; 
received  by  Pyrriins  in  ^e  most  dtktinguished 
manner ;  and  his  hiterviews  with  C.  Fabricius 
Lnsdnns,  who  was  at  the  head  of  the  embassy, 
Ibnn  one  of  the  most  celebrated  stories  in  Roman  | 
history,  and  have  been  briefly  related  elsewhere, 
[VoL  IL  p.  842,  a.}  He  rriilsed,  however,  to 
comply  wiui  the  icqnest  of  the  Rnnans ;  bnt  at 
the  same  time  to  show  them  his  trust  in  their 
honour,  ^I^A  his  admiration  of  their  character,  he  al- 
lowed them  to  go  to  Rome  in  older  to  celebrate  the 
Saturnalia,  stipolaUng  that  they  wore  to  letnm  to 
Tarentom  if  the  aenato  would  not  accept  the  terms 
whkh  he  had  pnriously  offered  them  through 
Cineas.  The  senate  remained  firm  in  their  resolve, 
and  all  the  prisoners  returned  to  Pyrrbus,  the 
punishment  of  death  having  been  denounced  against 
those  who  should  reniain  m  thn  city.  This  is  the 
account  in  Appiat  (Samm.  z.  4,  5),  and  Plvtsveh 
iPyrrK  30);  but  other  writers  stata  with  leu 
probability  that  the  prisoners  were  set  free  by 
FjrrhnsiDicondjtionallyand  without  ransom.  (Liv. 
Epit.  13  i  Zonar.  viil.  4 ;  Flor.  i.  18 ;  Eutn^  ii. 
7 ;  Aurel  VicL  de  VtK  IIL  35.) 

Of  the  carapaiga  of  the  frilowing  year,  u.  c  379, 
we  k»ir  bat  Ktue.  The  consuls  ware  P.  Decius 
-Mna  and  P.  Stil^dift  Savecrio.  Apulia  wu  the 
field  of  operations,  and  the  great  battle  of  the  cam- 
paign wss  fought  near  Ascidum.  The  first  en- 
counter took  place  ne«r  the  banks  of  a  river,  where 
the  nntfven  nature  of  the  ground  was  ill  adapted 
for  thff  movements  of  the  phalanx,  and  the  Rmnans 
accordingly  gained  the  advantage.  But  Pyrrhns 
manpenvreJ  so  u  to  bring  the  enemy  into  the 
open  p^n,  where  the  Romans  wen  defeated,  and 
fled  to  thrfr  camp.   This  was  so  near  to  the  field 


of  battle,  that  not  mora  than  6600  of  the  Romans 
fell,  whBa  Pynhns,  according  to  his  own  state- 
ment in  his  commentaries,  lost  8509  men.  Thia 
was  the  acconnt  of  Hietonynm^  which  is  pre- 
served by  Plutarch,  and  is  doubtless  correct  in  the 
main.  The  Roman  annalists,  on  the  contrary, 
either  represented  it  as  a  drawn  bottle,  or  claimed 
the  victory  for  their  own  nation  (Liv.  E^tU.  13$ 
Zonar.  viiL  5 ;  Eutrop.  iL  )S  ;  Oroa.  ir.  I ;  Fbr.  L 
18.  S  8l  oomp.  TAti,  Dacics,  No.  S.)  The  vio- 
tory  however  yielded  Pyrrhus  no  advantage,  ami 
he  was  obliged  to  retire  to  Tarentum  fbr  the  wbttw 
without  effecting  any  thing  more  during  the  canr- 
paign.  tn  the  last  battle,  as  well  as  in  the  first, 
the  brunt  of  the  action  had  fallen  almost  ex- 
clasiTely  on  the  Greek  troops  of  the  king ;  and  the 
■tats  of  Greece,  which  w^  overrun  by  Un  Chmli 
in  this  year,  made  it  hopeless  fbr  him  to  obtain 
any  reinforcements  from  Epeima.  He  wu  therefore 
unwilfing  to  hazard  his  surviving  Greeks  by  another 
campaign  with  the  Romans,  and  accordingly  lent 
a  ready  ear  to  the  invitslions  of  the- Greeks  iQ 
Sicily,  who  begged  hhn  to  come  to  their  assiitanee 
against  the'  Carthaginians.  This  seemed  on  easier 
enterprise  than  the  one  he  was  already  engaged  in, 
and  it  had  n1on;over  the  charm  of  novelty,  which 
always  had  great  attractions  for  Pyrrhus.  -  It  waa 
necessary,  however,  firtt  to  suspend  hoatilitiaBwiA 
the  Romans,  who  were  likewbe  anzioai  tO'  (;et  rid 
of  so  formidable  an  opponent  that  they  might  eora> 
plete  the  subjugation  of  southern  Italy  withont 
fiirther  interruption.  When  both  parties  had  the 
same  wishes,  it  was  not  difficult  to  find  a  fair  pre- 
text fbr  bringing  the  war  to  a  conduNorL  This 
was  afibided  at  the  bepninng  vi  the  following 
year,  b.c.  278,  by  one  of  the  servantt  of  Pynhva 
deserting  to  tiie  Romans  and  proposing  to  the 
consuls  to  poison  his  master.  The  eonstris  F>- 
bridus  and  Aemilius  sent  back  the  deserter  to  the 
king,  stating  that  they  abhorred  a  victory  gained 
by  treason.  Thereupon  Pyirbns,  to  show  bis  gra- 
titude, sent  Cineoa  to  Rome  with  all  the  Roman 
prisoners  without  ransom  and  without  conditions  ; 
and  the  Romans  appear  to  hata  granted  him  a 
truce,  though  not  a  formal  peaee,  he  had  not 
coniented  to  evacuate  Italy. 

Fyntus  wm  now  at  Kbar^  to  erou-  over  into 
Sicily,  whidi  be  did  iDunedialely  afterwarda, 
leaving  Milo  with  part  of  his  troops  in  possession 
of  Tarentum,  and  his  son  Alexander  with  another 
ranison  at  Locti  (Justin,  xvtiL  2  \  Zonar.  viij.  5.) 
The  Tarrntines  had  demanded  that  his  troopa 
should  be  withdrawn,  if  he  would  not  assiBt  thens 
in  die  field ;  but  Pyirinu  paid  ne  heed  to  their 
remonstnuwes,  and  retained  poasesaion  oif  their 
town,  u  well  as  of  Loeri,  in  hopn  of  being  soon 
able  to  retam  to  Italy  at  the  h«d  of  the  Sreefc» 
of  Sicily,  of  which  island  his  warm  imagination  had 
already  pictured  hhxr  as  the  sovereign. 

Pyrrhus  rettuned  in  Sidly  upwards  of  two 
years,  nandy  finm  the  niddla  of  a.  c.  478,  to  the 
latter  end  of  B.C.  476.  At  first  he  met  with  bril- 
liant success  in  Sicily.  He  drove  the  Cartha- 
ginians before  him,  and  took  the  strengly  fortified 
dty  of  Eryx,  in  the  assault  of  which  he  was  the 
first  to  mount  the  scaling  ladders,  and  diatiiH 
guished  himself  u  usual  by  his  daring  and  iu- 
petnous  valour.  The  Carthaginians  became  so 
alarmed  at  his  success,  that  they  ofiered  him  both 
■bips  and  money  on  condition  of  bis  forming  u 
alliance  with  them,  altbongh  they  had  ft 
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duct  tiae  fatlon  mda  a  trMUy  with  the  Roman*. 
VjtAn  wu  fooliih  enongb  to  nject  ihii  offer, 
wBieh  mold  Inn  afibrded  bim  imroenM  adran- 
tagei  for  tin  proaecutioa  of  the  war  with  ILome  ; 
and  at  tho  iutigation  of  the  Sicilian  Oreeka  he 
rafuaed  to  coma  to  any  tanni  with  tko  Cartha- 
ginuM  nnkaa  thoy  would  evacuata  Sdly  alto- 
gather.  Shortiy  after  Pyrrhof  reenved  &  aeTere 
repnlaa  in  an  attampt  which  he  made  upaa  the  im- 
prrgnable  town  of  Lilybaenm.  The  pieatige  of- 
ancccM  was  now  gone.  The  Qreeki,  who  had  in- 
vited him  to  the  ialand,  were  deiirouB  to  see  him 
depart,  and  began  to  form  cabals  and  plots  against 
him.  This  led  to  letaliatian  on  the  Bart  oC  Pyrriius, 
and  to  acts  which  were  deemed  both  cruel  and 
tyrannical  by  the  Greek*.  Ho  was  involred  in 
ptota  aad  insniiectiona  of  all  kinds,  and  soon 
bocaae  as  anxious  to  afaandoo  the  ialand  as  he 
had  been  before  to  leaTe  Italy.  Accoidin^y,  when 
his  Italian  allies  anin  begnd  him  to  come  to  their 
aSBstanoe,  he  reeduy  complied  with  their  request. 

Pyniins  returned  to  Italy  in  the  autumn  of 
B.C.  276.  He  was  attacked  by  a  Carthaginian 
fleet  on  fats  paaaago,  and  lost  seventy  of  hit  ships 
•f  wai^  wUch  he  had  obtained  in  Kcily ;  and 
whn  ha  landed,  be  had  to  fight  hie  way  through 
the  Blanertinei,  who  had  crossed  ever  mm  Sicily 
to  diapste  his  pasmga.  He  defeated  them  after  a 
ihaip  stnggle,  and  erentoally  reached  Tarentum 
is  lafeW.  His  troops  were  now  almost  the  same 
ill  aambat  aa  when  he  first  landed  in  Italy,  but 
very  difienat  in  qaality.  His  &ithfal  Epurota  had 
fiv  the  noet  pan  fisUen,  and  his  present  soldiers 
eomdsted  duafly  of  meieuuries,  whan  he  had  levied 
in  Itoly,  and  on  whose  fidelity  he  could  only  rely 
ao  lei^  aa  lu  led  them  to  victory,  and  supplied 
them  with  pay  and  plunder.  Pyrrhus  did  not 
remain  inactiTe  at  Tarentum,  but  forthwith  cwn- 
meneed  t^enUioiw,  although  th»  season  seems  to 
have  been  ht  advanced.  He  neoverad  Locri, 
whidi  had  revolted  to  the  Bomani ;  and  as  he 
hwe  bund  himself  in  great  difficulties  lor  want  of 
money  to  pay  his  troopo,  and  could  obtain  none 
from  his  allies,  he  wia  induced  at  the  advice  of 
aooM  EfHcartana  to  take  possession  of  the  treasures 
of  the  temple  of  I^oaerpine  in  that  town.  The 
ahipa  in  wluch  the  money  was  to  be  embariced  to 
be  eanied  to  Tarentum,  were  driven  back  by  a 
atorm  to  Locri.  This  circumstance  deeply  affected 
the  mind  of  Pyirfans  [  he  ordered  the  treasures  to 
be  laotaed  to  the  tamplo«  and  put  to  deMh  the 
BDCoftiuiato  men  who  had  advised  him  to  commit 
the  saoikgieaa  not  i  aad  from  this  ^ooe  he  became 
haoated  1^  the  idea,  as  he  himself  related  in  bis 
memoirs,  that  the  wrath  of  Proserpine  was  pur- 
suing him  and  dn^ng  hin  down  to  ruin. 
(Dioays.  zix.  9, 10 ;  Appian,  Sarnn.  xiL) 

The  fbUowiag  year,  &c  27i,  doeed  the  career 
of  Pyrriina  in  Italy.  The  conanla  wen  Catioa 
DeotatoB  and  Serrain  Hennda ;  'ef  whom  the 
Conner  maidiad  into  Samniam  and  the  latter  into 
Lacaaia.  PyRhna  advanced  against  Corius,  who 
was  encamped  in  the  nnghbourhood  of  Beneven- 
tum,  and  resolved  to  attack  him  before  be  was 
joined  by  his  ndleague.  As  Curios,  however,  did 
iket  widk  to  risk  a  battb  with  his  own  maf  akne, 
Pyntaaa  planned  an  attack  upon  hia  camp  by 
night.  Bat  he  miscalculated  the  time  and  the 
distance ;  the  torches  burnt  out,  the  men  missed 
their  way,  and  it  was  already  broad  d^-li^t 
Mhua  ha  washed  ifae  beightt  abave  the  Roman 
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cnmp.  Still  thtax  airival  uas  quito  uoexpeeted-; 
but  as  a  battle  was  now  inevitable.  Curias  led  oat 
hie  men.  The  troopo  of  Pyrritus,  exhausted  by- 
fatigue,  were  easily  put  to  the  rout ;  two  elephanta 
were  killed  and  eight  more  taken.  Enconraged  by 
this  success,  Curias  no  longer  hcsiUled  to  meet 
the  king  in  the  open  p|>uii-  One  witf  ef  the 
Romans  waavietoiioas.  The  other  wis  dnven  back 
by  the  pfaahmx  and  the  elephants  to  thnr  camp, 
but  their  retreat  was  covered  by  a  shower  of  mis- 
siles from  the  ramparts  of  the  camp,  which  so  an- 
noyed the  elephanta  that  they  tuned  round  and 
trod  down  all  before  than.  The  Romans  now 
returned  to  the  charge,  and  eaaUy  drove  back  the 
enemy  which  had  been  thns  thrown  into  dismdM'. 
The  rout  was  complete,  and  Pyrrhas  arrived  at 
Tarentum  wiUi  only  a  few  horsemen.  It  was  now 
impossible  to  continue  the  war  any  kawec  without 
a  fresh  supply  of  tnx^  and  he  ueieun  ^i|died 
to  the  kings  of  Macedonia  and  Syria  fioraaststance ; 
but  as  they  turned  a  deaf  ear  to  his  request,  he  had 
no  alternative  but  to  quit  Italy.  He  crossed  ever 
to  Greece  towards  the  enA  of  the  jrear,  leaving  Milo 
with  a  garrison  at  Tarentum,  as  if  he  still  clung  to 
the  idea.of  ntnmiug  to  Italy  at  seen  future  tone. 

Pyrrhna amvwl  u  Epriraa  at  the  end  vIkc 
274,  after  an  tbtnm  «  six  yoara.  He  bnoghc 
back  with  him  only  8000  foot  and  500  horse,  and 
hod  not  money  to  "*■'"*»'"  even  these  without 
undertaking  new  wars.  Accordingly,  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  following  jrear,  &  c.  273,  he  invaded 
Macedonia,  of  which  Antigatuia  Oonataa,  the  aw  e( 
Demetrius,  was  at  that  time  kiiw.  His  anny  had 
been  leinfinoed  by  a  body  ef  Oalhe  OMReMrieB,  and 
his  only  object  at  first  seems  to  ban  beat  plnndw. 
But  his  snccess  &r  exceeded  his  expectations.  He 
obteined  poosssuon  of  ssvetal  towns  without  re- 
sistance ;  and  when  at  length  AntigonuB  odraneed 
to  moet  him,  the  Macedonian  monarch  was  deserted 
by  his  own  troi^  whe  vekanad  Pyrriuta  at  Uw 
king.  Pyirhna  thns  became  king  u  Uacedoaia  a 
second  time,  .but  bad  scarcely  obtamed  possession 
of  the  kingdom  before  his  restless  spirit  drove  him 
into  new  enterprises.  Cleonymus  had  many  years 
before  been  exdudedfromtheE^Mtrtan  throne;  and  he 
had  recently  recmved  a  new  insult  from  the  fiunily 
which  was  reigning  in  his  place.  Acmtatoa,  the  son 
of  the  Spartan  king  Areus,  had  sednced  Chelidonis, 
the  young  wiie  of  Cleonymus,  and  the  Uttor,  now 
burning  for  revenge,  r^aired  to  the  court  of  Pyr- 
rhus, and  persuaded  him  to  m^e  war  upon  Sparta. 
This  invitation  was  readily  oomplted  with:  and 
Pyrrhus  accordingly  marched  into  Tif™"**  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c  272,  with  an  army  of  25,000 
foot,  20dO  hone,  and  34  dephaata,  Snch  a  force 
seemed  irresistible ;  no  prqiarations  had  been  made 
for  defence,  and  king  Areus  himself  was  absent  in 
Crete.  As  soon  as  Pyrrhna  arrived,  Clseayuus 
nrged  him  to  attack  the  dty  focthwith.  Bat  aa 
tbe  day  was  (u  spent,  Pyirhna  resolved  to  defer 
the  attack  till  next  day,  fearing  that  his  aoldters 
would  pillage  the  dtft  if  it  were  taken  in  thenij^t. 
But  during  the  night  the  Spartans  were  not  idle. 
All  tbe  inhabitants,  old  and  youn^,  men  and  wo- 
men, labonied  incessantly  in  diggmg  a  deep  ditch 
<^^Kiato  the  oiemy^  cao^  and  at  the  end  ef  tmek 
ditdi  formed  a  strong  barricade  of  waggon  The 
next  day  Pyrrhus  advanced  to  the  assault,  but  was 
repulsed  by  tbe  Spartans,  who  fought  under  their 
youthfuHeader  Acrotatoi  in  a  manner  worthy  of 
their  anuent  courage.   The  assmilt  was  apun  ra> 
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mvmA  A*  MBt  &]r,biit  vitk  iwbelter  mecMi ; 
wtd  the  vriv^  of  Aiew  with  2040  Cretaa^  w 
veil  m  «C  nthw  wudliKj  foww^  M  Itagth  coid- 
pdlod  PjnkM  to  ahuMUa  «U  kapM  vf  Uking  tk« 
dtj.  H«  at  Ml,  hownwt  idinviuli  Mrtar- 
piiM  dttgvtkMC^  b«t  iMcdved  to  winter  io  Priopon- 
■BMH,  that  Im  night  be  mdy  to  iwww  opentioni 
at  the  rrr— wnnmimit  of  thm  ipmig.  Bu  while 
■■kiag  pKpvstHm  for  thia  objwl,  be  KceiTed  an 
mniBiuii  finn  Aiiileii,  «■«  ttf  tha  itrnding  otium 
at  AifN,toa(mthinM*iiwtUiriv«l  Ariatippui, 
wh«Bflnia«HiVMiMl9  AattftHH.  Pynfaiu 
fathwilh  «MVHiBed  ho*  imA  fisaw  tile  aeigh  bov 
keei  of  Sputa,  bat  4id  Mt  rewh  Argoe  wiifcout 
■MM  thup  fightingt  aa  the  ^eitwH  under  Amu 
beth  Mofaitid  hie  ■uth  aad  eccapied  mow  of  the 
fmmm  thmgh  whidi  bia  nad  b^.  In  one  of 
theae  mtmaten  h»  etdett  ttm  Ptoiwny  feU,  greatly 
t*  the  hw  fMhoi^  who  Mweed  fala  death  bj 

kabgwilhhia«ra  Mlhe  leadMefthe  Iwedae- 
datachaeatwhUi  bad  deatreyed  hk  aon.  On 
arrinag  ia  the  nnghbovHioad  of  Aiigoa,  he  found 
Aatigaona  flnauapad  akmeef  the  h^htB  nost  Uie 
d^,  bat  be  ceaU  not  wdoea  hiai  to  riafc  a  battk 
naee  waaapartj  at  AqgOB,  which  did  not  bdoog 
»aMwraf  Aa  eantoadiM  and  which  waa 

aarieaa  te  get  iid  both  of  Pjn^aa  wd  Aatigonua. 
Tbey  aoBariia^y  aent  aa  embeuy  to  the  two 
kia^  biigjai,  4MB  to  withdnw  tna  the  dty. 
AaSpnaaa  praiaiaed  cony Uaww,  and  Mnt  hie  torn 
aa  «  bwatoga  i  but  thmsh  Pjirima  ^  net  tefna^ 
Iwwaaldaatgivaaajhoatt^  U  the  nigfat-tiflM 
AriaKaa  adMittad  PyrAas  into  the  dty,  whs 
■aidMd  into  the  nnvket-plaee  with  part  of  hia 
lieMi,  leaving  hit  aon  Hdenoa  with  the  taaia  body 
afUBamraatheaataide.  Bat  the  alann  having 
bean  givwi  the  citadal  wae  aeiied  by  the  Ai^vo* 
af  thaafOMitoftadan.  Arena  with  bia  SpMUM, 
wba  had  fcUawad  olaaa  upon  Pyrrhiu,  waa  ad- 
■iltad  withia  the  walk  and  Antigoniu  alao  aent 
nportiDa  ef  hia  tMepa  into  the  city,  nader  the 
«anHBd  of  hia  a»n  Hal^onenB,  while  be  hinudf 
wained  widumt  with  the  balk  of  hiefarcca.  Oa 
the  dawn  a(  day  Pynfaiu  aav  that  all  the  atnag 
plaoea  vara  in  the  pcMiiw  «f  tha  anamy,  apd 
that  it  aranU  be  aaaeaniy  far  bito  to  Mtnat  Ha 
aaeatdiagly  aent  anlert  to  bia  lea  H«knaa  to  bnak 
dawB  part  of  Uw  walla,  ia  order  that  hia  troopa 
aaight  letira  with  nan  eaae  ;  bat  in  eoBaeqaaDoe 
«f  aaae  auttake  in  the  deliTery  of  the  neaa^ 
Uelanaa  attaaipled  to  eator  the  dty  by  the  aama 
gateway  thtaapi  which  Pynhaa  waa  i«treatiiu^ 
The  two  tidea  aMoontend  one  aaather,  and  to  add 
to  (be  CTpfariott  one  of  tha  otephanto  faU  down  ia 
the  Bamw  ^itoway,  while  aaothec  becomiag  wild 
and  angarernabla,  tnd  down  every  one  before 
hia.  Pynfaaa  waa  is  the  laar,  in  a  more  open 
aart  ef  the  d^,  attempting  to  ke^  off  the  cneay. 
While  1km  aogifad,  be  waa  alightly  wounded 
tbmai^  the  bwaatphla  with  a  jarelia  ;  and,  aa  be 
taUMod  to  take  Toageance  on  the  Aigix-e  who  had 
attacked  hioif  the  Hotber  of  tbe  auw,  teeing  the 
dagger  of  her  soa,  haried  down  from  tbe  hoaaa- 
laaf  when  aha  ma  atanding  n  poadenoB  tila^ 
wiuBk  Blnric  PytriHa  on  the  back  of  hia  neck.  He 
faU  Am  hia  hofte  otnnned  with  tbe  blow,  and 
being  lacogniaed  by  aome  of  the  aoldieia  of  Auti- 
gonoa,  waa  quickly  deapatched.  His  head  waa  cat 
off  and  ^Ten  to  Halcyenena,  who  carried  the  bloody 
tro^y  with  cxaltotion  to  hia  iiilber  Antigoaua. 
Bat  tha  latter  tinned  vwaj  from  the  eight,  and 
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ordered  Hue  bady  to  be  intanad  wWi  kmriaf 

honoura.  Hii  remain*  were  depodted  by  the  Ar- 
gives  in  the  temple  of  Demeter.  (PaiUb  i  13.  |  6.) 

Pyrrhin  periihed  in  b.  &  272,  in  the  forty-nxth 
year  <rf  bia  and  in  tbe  twenty-third  of  Hia 
mga.  He  waa  the  greateat  warrior  and  one  of  the 
best  princes  of  hia  time.  ~  If  jadged  by  a  ri^teoua 
standard  of  public  molality,  he  vili  appear  aa  a  aio> 
Barch  intent  only  upon  his  peiaonal  aggnndlaement, 
and  ready  to  sacrifice  the  rights  of  other  naUona 
to  the  adTaneement  of  hia  glory  aad  tbe  giatifi- 
eation  of  his  ambition.  Bat  if  jndged  by  the 
morality  of^  profli^thnaa  tnwbicb  beHred, 
when  erery  Greek  prince  thought  be  had  a  ri^ 
to  whatover  dominions  hit  sword  conld  win,  we 
shall  see  more  to  admire  dan  to  cenaure  in  hia 
cmidnet.  Hi*  goverament  ef  his  natiTe  dominions 
seem*  to  hare  been  jaat  and  Iniicnt,  for  Ua  Epei- 
rou  alwaya  lamained  fiuthful  to  him  even  during 
his  long  absence  in  Italy.juid  Sidly.  His  foreign 
wars  were  earned  en  with  no  onneceaiaiy  cruelty 
and  oppiesnoui  and  he  is  accused  of  fewer  crimea 
than  any  of  his  contempenriea.  Tlw  greatest 
testimony  to  the  exceUeoce  of  hia  private  life  is, 
that  in  an  age  ef  treachenr  and  conuMion  ha 
ever  retained  the  affection  of  his  peraoaaf  attend- 
ants ;  find  hence,  wii  h  the  solitaiy  eaoepUon  of 
the  physician  who  o&red  to  poison  hiuk  w«  read 
of  no  instance  in  which  he  was  deserted  or  betrayed 
hy  any  of  bia  officers  or  friends.  With  his  daring 
eaiui(|e,  bis  military  skill,  his  afiable  deportment, 
and  his  kingly  bea^g,  he  misht  ha\-e  become  the 
most  power&l  monarch  af  nis  dar,  if  be  had 
steadily  and  peraeveringly  pnrsaed  the  immediaU 
abject  before  aim.  But  be  never  rested  latiafied 
with  any  acquisition,  and  wa*  ever  graspiiig  at 
Buse  freui  otyect:  hence  Aiiligonui  compared  him 
to  a  gambler,  who  mada  maiv  thiawa  wiik  . 
the  dice,  but  waa  suable  to  make  the  ftoger  nae  of 
the  game.  Pyrrhna  waa  regarded  w  sulMequent 
times  as  one  of  the  greatest  geoMds  that  had  ever 
lived.  Proclea,  tha  Carthaginian,  thought  him 
aaperior  even  to  Alexander  in  the  militaiy  art 
(Paua.  iv.  V.  9  4) ;  wd  HannOal  said  that  af  oU 
gaaerala  ^firiiia  was  the  first,  Scipa>  the  second, 
and  himsdf  tbe  third  <PlaL  Pymk  8),  or,  aancd- 
ing  to  another  verdoa  of  the  atory,  Alexander  waa 
the  fint,  Pyrrhna  the  second,  and  himaelf  the  third 
(Plat.  Fiaai*.  21).  Pyrrhua  wrote  a  work  on 
the  art  of  war,  which  waa  read  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  {ad  Fiin.  ia.  25,  conp.  Fabric.  BUL  Orate 
voL  ir.  p.  343)  ;  aad  his  commentaries  an  qaoted 
both  by  Dicoiyuna  and  Plutarch. 

Pyrrhna  married  four  wives.  1.  Antigone,  the 
daughter  of  Berenice.  2.  A  daughter  of  Andoleon, 
king  of  the  Paeoniaat.  3.  Biiuenna,  a  daughter  of 
Becdylia,  king  of  die  Illyriaos.  i.  Latiosaa,  a 
dai^ter  cf  Agatfaodes  of  Syracuse  Hia  chil^^en 
were: — 1.  Ptolmy.  bora  b.  c  295;  killed  in 
battle,  &c  272.  [VoL  IIL  ^.  566,  No.  d.j  2. 
Alexander,  who  succeeded  his  father  as  king  of 
Kpcima.  [Vol  L  p.  116.]  5.  Helenus.  [Hbli- 
Nua,  No.  1.1  4.  Nereis,  who  married  Oelen  of 
Syiaaaaft  [Nnuis.}  5.  Olympiat,  who  married 
her  own  brother  Alnnnder;  (Olthfim,  Nu  2.] 
C  Deidameia  or  Laodomeio. 

(Plutarch's  tHography .  is  tbe  prindpd  andcnl 
authority  for  the  Life  of  Pyrrhus  ;  and  the  subject 
has  been  ably  treated  by  the  following  modem 
writer* :  —  Droyiea,  GeachuAle  in  HtiUnumut^ 
vol  L  cp.  249, 44';,  535,  554— 636,  voL  n.  pp,8Bk 
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110—163,  18S— 200;  Thiriwall.  Ant  o/' GtmmV 
vol.  Tii,  pp.  386,  SjS,  362—364,  voL  nii.  pp.  4, 
A,  IS,  16,  26—40,  67—76;  Niebuhr,  HimL  qf 
llamt,  pp.  4fift— 465. 474—522 ;  Arnold,  HM.  of 
A»M,  ToLiiLpp.  4W— 44fi,  481—426.) 


COIN  OF  PTmitiiira. 

PTRllHUS  (ndj^),  a  Qndc  poet  nHiitioned 
by  Theoeritiu,  is  nid  by  th«  Scholia«t  to  have 
been  ■  meKc  poet,  aod  a  native  of  Erythne  or 
Leibos.  (Theocr,  ir.  31 ;  Scbol.  ad,loc.ti  ad  it. 
26.) 

PYTHAE'NETUS  (nwtfairrrM),  wrote  a  work 
on  AiyiiM.  (Athm.  xiii.  p.  689,  f ;  Scbol.  ad 
ArM.  mod.  IT.  1712 ;  Scbol.  ad  PM.  01.  ix. 
107.  ad  Nem.  r.  81,  tl  53  ;  SchoL  ad  Lvoopbr. 
175.) 

PTTHA'GORAS  (nvfoy^pot).  The  aatben- 
ticated  beti  in  the  history  of  Pythsgoias  are  so 
ftw,  and  tbe  sources  from  which  the  greater  part 
of  oar  informatiott  nspeetii^  bim  it  derived  are  of 
so  ifte  a  date,  and  so  iintrastwortby,  that  it  ii 
irnpoMible  to  lay  down  more  than  an  outline  of  hie 
peraoiud  Ustory  with  any  approximation  to  cer- 
Innty.  The  total  absence  of  written  memorials 
proceeding  from  Pythiqeni  himself  and  the 
pmcityof  the  netioes  of  him  by  contemporaries. 
co«iAed  with  the  secrecy  which  was  thrown  around 
the  consUtudon  and  actions  of  tbe  Pythagorean 
brotherhood,  held  oat  strong  temptations  for  in- 
ffentjoa  to  supply  tbe  place  of  facts,  and  the  stories 
erfiicfa  thus  originated  were  eagerly  caaght  np  by 
tbe  Neo- Platonic  writers  who  fiirnish  most  of  the 
details  respecting  Pythsgoias,  and  with  whom  it 
was  a  recognised  canon,  that  nothing  shoald  be 
accounted  incrediUe  which  related  to  the  gods  or 
what  was  dirine.  (lambL  Adhort  ad  Piiiler.  p. 
324,  ed.  Kiessling.)  In  this  way  a  mtUtitnde  of 
the  most  absurd  Qctioas  look  their  rise  —  such  as 
that  Apollo  was  his  frtbsr  ;  that  Ms  person  gkanted 
with  a  supematord  brightness  ;  that  he  exhitnted 
a  golden  thigh  ;  that  Abaris  came  flying  to  him  on 
a  golden  arrow ;  that  he  was  seen  in  difilBrent 
ftaies  at  one  and  the  same  time.  (Comp.  Herod, 
ir.  94,  te.)  With  the  tzeeption  of  some  eeanty 
hoUces  by  XenophAnes,  Henwieitus,  Herodotus, 
Plato,  Aristotle,  and  Isocrates,  we  are  mainly  de- 
fwndent  on  Diogenes  Laertius,  Porphyrins,  and 
Camblichus  for  tbe  materials  out  of  which  to  form  a 
Iriograpby  of  Pythagoras.  Aristotle  dad  written  a 
•epatate  woric  on  thie  Pythagoreans,  which  is  nn- 
fbrtonately  not  eztanL  (He  alludes  to  it  himseU^ 
Ma.  i.  5.  p.  986.  12,  ed.  Bekker.)  His  disciples 
Dicaearchus,  Arislozaims,  and  Heiadeides  Ponti- 
4:us  had  written  or  the  nma  subject  Theee 
writers,  late  as  they  are,  are  among  the  best  from 
whom  PorphyriusuidTamblichusdre*:  their  chief 
sources  beudes  being  legends  and  their  own  inven- 
tion. Hence  we  are  reduced  to  idndt  or  meet 
their  stElaments  mdnly  from  a  cocalderatiou  of  their 
Bibetcnt  probability,  and  ana  m  that  point  of 


view  it  is  not  enough  to  look  at  each  sepaiatdy, 
for  if  all  the  separately  credible  aaRadves  respect- 
ing Pythagoras  were  suppooed  tme,  tiiey  would 
extend  tbe  spben  and  smonnt  of  his  aetivity  to  an 
ntteriy  impossible  extent  (KriKbe,  <fc  SoJitatii  a 
Pjlliiaffora  vmdUam  Soopo  poUtiea.  Piae£ ;  Brandis, 
CmoUoUs  da*  OriKk.  Horn,  FUUmpkie,  p.  440 ; 
Orote,  Hial.  */ Cfrteoe,  ^ol  it.  p.  540.) 

That  PytbagMas  was  tbe  son  of  Mnesardins, 
whv  was  uther  a  nerehant,  or,  aceording  to  atben, 
Ml  engiaver  of  signets  (Diog.  Lafirt  viiL  1),  may 
be  safely  affirmed  on  the  anthority  of  Heivdotas 
(iv.  95)  1  that  Samos  was  his  birth-place,  on  tbni 
of  Isocrates  (fianr.  p.  227.  ed.  Ste^.).  Olhess 
called  him  a  Tyrrhenian  or  PUiasisn,  and  gSTs 
Marmacns,  or  Demaratus,  as  the  name  of  his  bther 
(Uiog.  La«trt.£«;  Porph.  Fft. 1 , 2 ;  Jasdn, 
XX.  4  ;  Pkns.  ii.  18.)  It  is  quite  posnhla  that 
though  bom  in  Samos,  be  may  have  besn  coimarted 
in  race  with  those  ^nrheniaa  Pelasgiaaa  «4m 
were  scattered  over  wious  parts  of  the  Aegean 
Sea.  There  are  bat  few  chnnologieal  data,  and 
those  for  the  most  part  indistiaet,  for  fixing  the 
date  of  the  birrii  of  Pythagoras.  Aatilodoa  (ap. 
Clem.  Alex.  Shvm.  I  p.  309)  nckoMd  113  years 
from  the  liAwfa  of  Pythagoras  to  n.  c.  270.  This 
would  place  the  date  of  his  lurth  at  the  cfese  of  the 
seventh  centuty  &  c.  (a  a  60S.)  Neariy  the 
same  date  malts  from  tbe  account  of  Ecatastbeoes 
(ap.  Diog.  La&t  viii.  47).  and  this  is  the  dale 
adopted  by  Bentley  among  others.  On  tbe  ether 
hand,  aocinding  to  Aristoxenui  (Porph.  L  e.c.  S), 
Pythagoras  quitted  Samos  in  the  reign  of  Poly- 
crates,  at  the  age  of  40.  According  te  lamblichus 
ha  was  57  years  of  we  in  513.  This  would 
give  a  c  570asthettleof  his  birth,  and  tbia  data 
coinddes  better  with  other  statements.  All  aniho> 
rities  agree  that  he  flourished  in  the  tiroes  of  Poly- 
crates  and  Tarquinins  Saperbas  (b.c.  540 — 510. 
See  Clinton,  Fculi  HtUm.  s.  a.  B.C.  5S9, 533,531, 
510).  The  war  between  Bybaris  and  Crotona 
might  fnmish  some  data  bearing  upon  the  punt,  if 
the  eouwetioB  of  Pythagona  with  it  wen  matter 
of  cartunty. 

It  was  natural  that  men  shoold  be  eager  to 
know,  or  ready  to  conjecture  the  sonrees  wbcaco 
Pythagoras  derived  ue  roatnials  wtach  irera 
worked  ap  into  his  renmrkable  system.  And  as, 
in  such  cases,  in  the  absence  of  aathentis  inform* 
ation,  the  conjectures  of  one  bsooma  tht.  belief  of 
another,  tha  losnit  is,  that  it  would  be  difficult  to 
find  a  philosopher  to  whom  sach  a  variety  of 
teachers  is  assigned  as  to  Pytbagorasi  Sane 
make  bis  training  almost  entirely  Oncasn.  othen 
exehisiTely  Egyptian  and  Oriental.  Wa  find  men- 
tioned as  his  instructors  Creophihts  (Iambi  FiL 
Pglk.  9),  Hermodamu  (Porph.  2.,  Diog.  LattL 
viil  2),  Bias  (Iambi  L  &),  Thafes  {tML),  Anaxi- 
mandw  {ihid.  Porph.  U  o.),  and  Phnecydea  of 
Syros  (Aristoxeuas  and  otbers  in  Diog.  Laiiirt  L 
118.  119 ;  Cic  d*  iXo.  i.  49).  The  Egyptiana 
on  said  to  hava  tangbt  him  geomatty,  the  Pha** 
nidans  nrithmetie,  the  Chaldeans  astnmmny,  tba 
Magisas  tbe  fonnnlaa  of  religion  and  practical 
maxims  for  the  conduct  of  life  (Porph.  J.  e.  6), 
Of  the  statements  regarding  his  Greek  instnetois, 
that  about  Pherecydes  comes  to  us  with  the  moN 
respeclaUe  amount  of  attestation. 

It  was  the  current  balirf  in  antiquty,  dut  P]r- 
thagoiai  had  undertaken  extenrive  travels,  and  had 
visited  not  only  Egypt,  but  Arabia,  Pboenida, 
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JndMta,  Babylon,  aod  tma  India,  for  th*  pnrpoM  of 
collecting  ill  tho  wientific  knowledgo  that  ma 
■ttatnaUe,  and  cq>ecia]ly  of  dcriTing  finn  th«  foon- 
tain-heads  inatrnction  mpeeting  the  leu  public  or 
myBtic  cultos  of  the  godi.  (Diog.  Ijailrt.  viii.  2 ; 
Porph.  Z.  c  11, 12 ;  lambL  U.  14,  Ac.)  The  joai^ 
ney  to  Babylon  is  {HMuble,  and  not  yerj  unlikely. 
TluU  Pythagocaa  Tinted  ^ypt,  may  be  ngatded 
n  men  ma  pnbaUe.  ^nugh  of  £g7pt  wu 
known  to  attract  tho  enrioiity  of  an  inqniring 
Greek,  and  the  intemnne  of  Santos  as  well  as 
other  parts  of  Oteece  with  that  country  is  men- 
tioned. (Herod,  ii  134, 136,  iiL  39.)  The  autho- 
rities also  on  the  point  are  numerous  (Antiphon. 
op.  Potph.  7  I  -Isocr.  Bum:  p.  227  ;  Cic  de  Fim.  i 
T.  27 ;  StiBba,  zrr.  p.  638.)  Th»  pMiuca  fai 
Handotu,  ii.  Bl,  128,  which  ban  bean  Moog^t 
to  assert  or  imply  tho  viut  of  Pythagoras  to  Egypt, 
do  not,  oa  a  more  accurate  examination,  appenr  to 
ioT^vo  aoy  sndi  inferenee.  (Krische,  ^  c  p.  & ; 
Rittnr,  OlsscA.  tkr  PyOafforimAm  /'MasopkM,  p.  27.) 
Acooiding  to  one  account,  of  no  great  aathori^,  and 
nizMl  «p  with  atiKb  that  is  abiaid  and  incredible, 
Polyaatea  gate  Pylbagoma  a  letter  of  introdnetion 
to  Amasis.  {Diog.  LaerL  tHL  8.)  Still  it  is  not  easy 
to  determine  how  far  PyUiagoas  was  indebted  to  the 
Egyptian  priests,  or,  indeed,  whether  he  learnt  any 
thing  at  ail  from  them.  That  he  was  initiated  into 
tbeir  profoundcst  mysteries  is  in  the  kigfastt  degree 
improbable.  Geometry  in  Egypt  seema  to  hare 
been  chiefly  of  a  practical  kind,  and  the  pnq>ositions 
whish  Pythagoras  ia  said  to  have  discorered  an 
such  as  to  show  that  the  science  of  geometry  was 
atill  in  its  inbncy.  There  was  nothing  in  the 
mnbalieal  node  of  lepmentation  whish  the  Py- 
tlwgenaas  adopted,  which  bora  tba  distinct  tnwes 
of  aa  Egyptian  origin.  .  The  secret  leli^ous  mages 
of  tha  Pythagoreans  exhibited  nothing  (so  br  as 
can  be  traced  with  any  degree  of  [vobability)  but 
what  might  hare  been  adopted,  quite  m  the  spirit 
of  Um  Oredk  religion,  by  those  who  knew  nothing  of 
^gyptjaanyateriesiand  what  ma  peculiar  to  Pytha- 
gofai  in  this  rsqwet  adBiita  of  bemg  lefened  with 
greater  likelihood  to  the  cultos  of  the  Tyirbenian 
riisiglaiM.  with  whom  Pythagoras  is  said  to  have 
been  cmiiMcted.  (Ritter,  Geack.  der  PhUot.  voL  L 
p.  363.)  Eren  the  doctrine  of  metempsychosis  in- 
roivoe  nothing  which  compels  us  to  look  to  I^ypt 
or  East  fnr  ita  oti^  It  ia  rather  one  ofUie 
moat  obmas  saniuUitiD  modes  in  which  the  con- 
tinved  existence  of  the  soul  could  be  conceiTed. 
Pythagnas  might  Imve  derived  it  quite  as  eauly 
from  Pherecydes  as  from  the  Egyptians.  Greater 
atrsas  might  be  laid  upon  seme  external  observaneea, 
so^  as  ue  refraining  from  ea^g  beans  ud  fish, 
■mvta  it  not  that  donbt  exists  even  with  i^ard  to 
Ihsss  (Aristoxenns  denied  the  &et  of  the  iuf 
terdiction  of  beans  ;  see  Oellius,  N.  A.  iv.  l],) 
Nw,  in  any  case,  would  initiation  by  the  Egyptian 
priests  be  neoeasaty  to  account  for  it.  In  short,  no 
foreign  inflnanaa  can  ba  tneed,  which  in  any  way 
iHustiates  or  acoonnts  for  either  the  philosophy  or 
the  inatitntions  of  Pythagoras.  These  exhilnt  only 
what  nig^t  eauly  have  been  developed  by  a  Greek 
mind  exposed  to  the  ordinary  influences  of  the  age. 
Even  the  ancient  authoritiea  point  to  a  similar 
result  in  connecting  the  religious  and  ascetic  pecu- 
liari^  of  Pythagoras  with  the  Orphic  or  Cretan 
pkyateriea  (lamU.  e.  25 ;  Po^.  &  1 7 ;  Diog.  U&t 
viii.  8),  or  dia  Delphia  onda  (Aiiston.  Diog. 
LatM.Tiii.8,31|  Porph.  41). 


Neither  as  to  the  kind  and  amount  of  knowledge 
whii^  Pythagoras  acquired,  nor  as  to  his  definite 
phiiosophtcal  viewa,  have  we  muck  trustworthy 
diraet  evidence.  Every  thing  of  the  kind  men* 
tioned  by  Plato  and  Anstotle  is  attribated  not  to 
Pythagoms,  but  to  tiie  Pythagoreans.  We  have, 
however,  the  testimony  of  Heracleitus  (Diog.  Ijoert. 
viiL  6,  ix.  1,  comp.  Herod,  i.  29,  iL  49,  iv,  95), 
that  he  was  a  man  of  extensive  acqoinnenta  j  and 
that  of  Xenophanes,  that  he  believed  in  tho  ttana- 
migration  of  souls,  (Diog.  laCrt.  viiL  36,  comp. 
Arist  de  ^wtmo,  t.  3  ;  H^od.  ii.  123.  Xenophanes 
mentions  the  story  of  bis  interceding  on  behalf  of 
a  dog  that  was  being  beaten,  professii^  to  recog- 
nise in  its  cries  tho  voice  uf  a  departed  friend, 
eom^Orota,(c.  v<d.iv.p.£2^note.)  Pytbi^ona 
is  Hid  to  have  pretended  that  be  bad  bean  ^phot- 
bus,  the  son  of  Panthua,  in  the  Trojan  war,  as  tcU 
as  various  other  characters,  a  tradesman,  a  court*. 
zan,&c  (Porph.  26;  Paus.  ii.  17  i  Diog.  Latirt  viii. 
5 ;  Horace,  Od.  i.  28,  k  1 0).  He  is  said  to  have  dis- 
covered the  propositions  ttuit  the  triangle  inscribed 
in  a  semi-eiKle  is  right-angled  (Diog.  La&rt.  i.  25), 
that  the  sqnve  on  the  hypotenuse  of  a  right-angled 
triangle  is  equal  to  the  sum  of  the  squares  on  the 
sides  (Diog.  Lacfrt.  viiL  12  ;  Plat  A^o»  posss  suoe^ 
p.  1094).  There  is  a  celebnted  stoiy 
of  his  having  discovered  the  aritiunatical  relations 
of  the  musiol  scale  by  observing  accidentally  the 
various  sounds  produced  by  hammers  of  diffiuent 
weights  striking  upon  an  anvil,  and  suspending  1^ 
strings  weights  eqiuU  to  those  of  the  di£^ent 
hammers  (Porph.  m  Ptol.  Harm.  p.  213;  Diog, 
lAtfrt.  viii.  12;  Niomi.  Htirm,  I  2,  p.  10,  Meib.). 
The  ntailers  of  the  story  of  course  never  took  tlie 
trouble  to  verify  the  experiment,  or  they  would 
lave  discovered  that  diiferent  hammors  do  not 
produce  different  sounds  from  the  same  anvil,  any 
more  than  different  clappers  do  from  the  same  belL 
Discoveries  in  astnmomy  are  also  attributed  to 
PyUugoraa  (Dit^.  U£rt.  viiL  14 ;  Plin.  N.  N.  ii. 
a).  Then  can  be  little  doubt  that  he  pud  great 
attention  to  arithmetic,  and  its  applicatioD  to 
weights,  measures,  and  the  theory  of  music ;  medi- 
cine also  is  mentioned  as  included  in  the  nuige  of 
his  studies  (Diog.  La£rt.  viii.  12,  14,  32).  Apart 
from  all  direct  testimony,  howevpr,  it  might  ssfely 
have  been  affirmed,  that  the  very  tematk^Ue  influ- 
ence exerted  by  Pythagoras,  and  •van  the  fact 
that  be  was  nude  the  hero  of  so  many  marvellous 
stories,  prove  him  to  have  been  a  man  both  of 
ungular  capabilities  and  of  great  acquirements. 
The  general  tendency  of  the  speculations  of  the 
Pythagorean  school  is  evideiMe  that  the  statemenU 
with  r^ard  to  his  mathematical  researches  are  weQ 
founded.  But  whatever  weight  there  may  be  in 
the  conjecture  of  Ritter,  that  through  his  descent 
from  the  Tyrrhenian  Pelaagians  Pythagoraa  de- 
rived by  tradition  a  peculiar  and  secret  cultua, 
which  he  needed  not  so  much  to  alter,  as  to  develop 
so  as  to  suit  hia  peenliar  aims,  there  can  be  little 
doubt  that  the  above-named  author  is  correct  in 
viewing  the  religious  element  as  the  predcnninant 
one  in  ois  character,  and  a  religious  ascendancy  in 
connection  with  a  certain  mystic  religious  syitem 
as  that  which  it  was  his  immediate  and  chief  ob- 
ject to  secure.  And  it  was  this  religioua  element 
which  made  the  pnfbnndest  immsnon  npon  his 
contemporaries.  That  they  tepided  him  as  stand- 
ing in  a  peculiarly  dose  connrction  with  tbe  gods 
is  certain.   The  Cntoniates  eren  identified  Jua 
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with  tke  Hypwkonui  ApoUa  (Porplk.  Le.2i; 
UmbL  A  A  ai,  140  ;  Aeliu,  F.  &.  26  ;  Diog. 
Ldht.  viiL  8&)  And  vithont  viewing  him  m  an 
ilapoator,  w«  nay  euUy  beliaTe  that  Iw  kimielf  te 
mm  extent  ahared  the  ume  view*.  H«  ia  nid  to 
hsTs  pretended  to  diTinalioa  aad  ^mheey.  (Cic 
di/M(U.L3,46;INii^JLo.Sft.)  •*In  hispnmi- 
nent  vocation,  anal^iH  to  that  of  Efumenidee, 
Orphena,  or  Melampna,  he  appean  aa  the  revealar 
of  a  mode  of  life  eatciUated  to  ruM  hi*  diKiplea 
aihoTe  the  levd  of  maakind,  and  to  nooauncnd 
them  to  the  bmu  of  tba  goda."  (Onta,  vol.  It. 
p.  £29.) 

No  certaintj'  can  he  anired  at  at  to  tka  length 
of  time  ftpent  hf  Pythagoraa  in  l^Vt  ortha  EM, 
or  as  to  hia  residence  and  eflbrta  in  Samoa  or  other 
Grecian  cities,  before  his  remoral  to  Italj.  Ritter 
is  inclined  to  bdieve  from  the  ezpressiosa  of  He- 
rodotus tiiat  the  secret  cultus  or  orgies  oF  Pjthi^ 
gOBs  had  gained  sotae  footing  in  Greece  w  Ionia, 
ma  faeftre  Crotona  beeamo  the  fbcw  of  his  infln- 
enee  (Oanik.  der  /Vtt  voL  i.  p.  SM,  Gmdt.  der 
TyLPiU.  p.  31).  tn  the  Tisits  to  Tariout  places  ill 
Greece — Oelos,  ^taria,  Phlius,  Crete,  Ac.  which 
are  aacribed  to  him,  he  appenra  commonly  either  in 
his  religioai  or  priestly  cfiancter,  or  else  as  a  law- 
ginr  (lambL  Ce.2Si  Potph.  17;  Diog. 
Wn  Ttti.  3,  13;  Ck-TW  Qk.  t.  3). 

It  is  in  the  higheat  dagteo  ^obahlo  that  the 
reuon  why  Pythagona  removed  to  Crotona  is  to 
bo  fnmd  in  the  onCkvoniable  condition  of  his 
■attre  cooaliy,  while  ander  the  tyranny  of  Poly- 
cntea,  fiic  na  nalintion  of  hia  aehemes.  Later 
aMrers  werecoatant  to  bdioro  that,  fi«in  the  higK 
eatlRBatiott  in  which  be  was  held  by  his  fellow- 
dtiieu,  he  was  ao  oTerfaordened  with  public  duties, 
at  to  hare  no  time  to  bestow  upon  philosophy,  and 
se  withdrew  from  Sanoe  (Umbl.  28 ;  Porpb.  9). 
The  reason  why  he  adeeted  Crotona  as  the  sphere 
af  Ua  "pTtfrT'i  It  b  iapoiiible  to  aaeertidn  from 
any  axistiBg  ondonea.  All  Uiat  it  addnced  on 
thfa  head  by  K.  0.  HiiHer  (Ziwimt,  ill  S.  §  17, 
Tot  ik  p.  189,  Ac.)  isweieconieetore,  and  it  rf  the 
moot  vnsadafiutory  kind.  Omte  (toL  it.  p.  538) 
•npfoset  that  the  celebrity  of  Crofona  for  the  cot- 
tivatioa  of  the  art  of  medidne  may  possibly  have 
had  M«e  infloenee  wiUi  him.  That  on  hit  arrival 
there  he  speedily  attained  extennTe  Influence,  and 
gained  over  great  numbeta  to  enter  into  his  viewa, 
is  aU  that  can  saMy  be  affirmed  in  the  midst  of 
tb«  aurvdliiaB  stories  toid  by  later  bii»n^bers  of 
the  eflbcts  of  his  eloquent  disconrses  in  leading  the 
Crotoniates  to  dwndon  their  Inxurions  and  coi^ 
tupting  Banner  of  life  and  devote  thentsdves  to 
that  purer  ^ttem  whidi  he  came  to  introduce. 
(Porpb.  18 ;  lambL  37,  &c.)  Hit  adherents  were 
chiefly  of  the  noble  aai  vrcolthy  chuaes.  Three 
hundred  of  these  were  fomcd  into  a  select  brother  - 
bood  or  dnb,be«nd  by  a  ttrt  of  vow  to  Pydiagons 
and  each  other,  for  the  purpose  of  cultivating  the 
nligiooi  and  aaeetic  observances  enjoined  by  their 
master,  and  of  studying  his  religious  and  philoso- 
phical tikeoriet^  The  stateaaent  that  they  threw  all 
their  property  into  a  eommon  stock  baa  not  suffl- 
cient  evidence  ta  import  it,  and  was  perhaps  in 
iho  first  inalanee  only  an  inference  from  certain 
Pythagsfeaa  mazunt  and  pnctices  (comp.  Cie.  ds 
J^l  t%  A  lit  Diog.  LaHR.  vtit.  10 ; 
Kriadwi^e.  p.37«&G.|  Hitter,  a  p.  39).  That 
thm  were  teveial  women  among  the  adherenta  of  I 
J^lhiiffitu  i>  F(*^y'  ontidn.    That  any  vera  | 
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nMMhm  onhachhofSMiaivtao  pnhahia: 
Kriacha  (Le.  p.  iS)  conubrs  that  these  female 
Pythagoreans  wan  only  the  wivea  and  RktioaB  of 
mambws  of  the  brothcEbood,  who  were  iosUacted 
in  tone  of  tb«  Pythagorean  deatiinea,  Tbeaa  woald 
donbtleoa  bo  main^  thooo  efwisttd  with  tho  vdi- 
gious  part  of  hia  syilanL  (Chh^  MtaH^  Bid. 
<U  MmL  PkSot.) 

With  respect  to  tho  internal  ■imigiimiiiri  and 
diadidino  of  thta  bnthetitood  oidy  a  few  leading 
fbataiw  seem  to  rest  upon  a  basis  of  cvideace  and 
probability  inffldent  to  wanaot  oar  beatowiag  any 
attention  upon  them.  AU  aceoonU  agree  that  what 
was  dimo  and  ta^hi  ammg  tho  mmmn  waa  k^ 
a  profimod  secret  towards  all  withoBt  its  Bat 
we  are  alto  told  that  then  were  gtadaboaa  snaong 
the  menben  thonaclvesi  It  was  aa  M  Pythago- 
rean maxim,  that  every  thia^  waa  not  to  be  told  to 
every  body  (Diog.  Laitrt.  viit,  15';  AriaL  ap.  ImmA. 
31,  4pt9is  nbw  dn^^eu).  Tho  division  of 
classes  is  naually  described  as  one  into  tnrrtfmd 
and  IfoM-spucof,  though  these  tsnna  thatelvas 
are  probably  of  kter  or^in.  Other  names  given 
to  corresponding  divisions  arc,  IIiAryo^ua  and 
TIveteyopKmU  (lambL  80).  Other  accounts,  a^ui, 
■peak  of  a  di^ion  into  three  claatea,  nvARTopHwi, 
IltAiy^MUH,  and  HutayaparnU,  RCOMding  to  the 
degree  9t  intjnaoy  which  they  enjoyed  with  Py- 
thagnaa  i  tho  first  olata  bcang  those  who  held  the 
closest  coanraaion  with  him  ;  or  into  o'fCnn'uraf, 
vohtTUEoj,  and  ttaSiitinTaaL,  according  aa  tba  sub- 
ject of  their  studies  robted  mainly  to  idigkai,  to 
politiea,  or  to  maAematical  and  phyikal  siiiiiiaiii 
(Phou  Ood,  249).  Other  anthoritias  spuA  of 
dKOMTjuarucof  and  ^w^viovmoI  (lambL  L«,\  or 
Acnstici,  Mothemfttici,  and  Phytici  (Q^U.A. 
i.  9).  Most  of  those  divisions,  however,  preeap- 
poee  a  mora  marked  scpanUton  between  ue  dif- 
ferent branches  of  hmnan  knowledge,  or  between 
pbiloto^ifeal  tmining  and  political  tOMa,  than 
existed  at  that  tine.  In  tto  admission  of  ondi- 
datea  Pythagorat  is  said  to  have  placed  gnat  re- 
liance on  his  phyaiognomkal  diseeinmont  (GdL 
/.  e.).  If  admitted,  they  had  to  pass  through  a 
period  of  probation,  in  which  their  poweia  of  main- 
taining silence  (^x'^tv^fa)  wore  ot^acially  tested, 
aa  weU  at  their  senenl  tanker,  dHfotitien,  md 
mental  capacity  (Ariibm.  op.  XnM.  94).  That 
they  had  to  nauntain  tilenca  for  fiva  yeaia,  and 
dnring  the  whole  of  that  period  wen  never  allowed 
to  behold  tho  fece  of  Pythagoras,  while  they  were 
from  time  to  time  exposed  to  various  severe  ordeals 
(lanbL  68).  are  doubtless  tho  cxB^erati<ms  of  a 
htter  age.  There  Is  more  probability  in  the  state- 
ment (Tanma,  CUl.  i.  9)  that  the  period  of 
noviciate  varied  acooiding  to  the  ^titada  which 
the  candidates  manlfeated  for  the  Pythagorean  dis- 
cipline. Aa  regards  the  natun  of  the  esoteric  in- 
struction to  which  only  the  most  approved  monbera 
of  thefmtemity  woreadBiitlsd,some(eig.  Ueiiieta, 
OmcL  der  tWiseiwefcytw)  have  anppMud  that  it 
had  reference  to  the  political  viewa  u  Pythagoras. 
Ritter  (/.a  p.  47,  &&),  with  greater  probability, 
holds  that  it  had  reference  mainly  to  the  otytn, 
or  secret  religions  doctrinea  and  nsagea,  which  un- 
doubtedly fonned  a  prominent  feature  in  the 
thagorean  system,  and  wen  pcculiariy  oooneeted 
with  the  worship  of  ApoDo  (Aelian,  V.H.iLWt 
Diog.  La£rt.  viiL  13 ;  lamU.  8.  9l,  141 ;  coup. 
KriMhs,j.Ap.  37  ;  Biaiidis,  i. «.  p.  483  I  MiiUer« 
Doriaiu,  iil  9.  §  17).  The  admisdon  of  wanes  to 
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ft  IcMwto^  ot  tkfM  (if  iadted  thejr  wm  menben 
wt  tin  A£)  i»  ftr  Hon  intelHgible  tkn  ftur  ini- 
URdon  ioto  pc^tiad  nenti.  And  the  oMs  of 
the  wmta  eonnecU  itwlf  most  eaulv  with  tha 
prieitljr  character  of  Pythagoru,  «ita  tlia  bdief 
which  hia  diadplea,  snd  ptobabl;  he  bimMlf  alao, 
entertatnad,  that  ha  mjoyed  ji  cIomt  and  man 
diraet  iDtBrcoane  wi^  tbe  gods  than  other  mra. 
It  ia  poissMa  woi^  howsm,  that  some  of  tha 
BMM«  vnOBdita  apaealMiou  of  the  philosopher  were 
eflnneetad  with  these  religions  riewa,  while  the 
ordinarf  sefentifia  studies — mathmuUtes,  inuaic, 
MtroDomj,  Ac — were  open  to  all  tbe  disciples. 
That  there  wne  some  outward  peculiarities  of  an 
■acetic  kind  (many  of  which  had,  perhaps,  a  sym- 
tetet  waning)  in  the  mode  of  life  to  whidi  the 
nenben  of  the  brotherhood  were  enbjected,  seems 
pnt^  certain  {eefop-  Porph.  83  ;  lambL  9fi,  &c). 
Some  M^ieirt  him  as  forbidding  all  aniroid  food 
(«•  Empedocles  did  afterwards,  Arist.  XIM.  i.  U. 
1 8  t  Sezt  Rmp.  ix.  127.  This  was  also  one  of 
the  Orphic  precepts,  Aristoph.  Am  1033).  This, 
rf  to  nnj  extmt  the  case,  may  have  bad  reference 
to  the  doctrine  <rf  metempeyehosiB  (comp.  PluL  ds 
JQm  (Jam.  pp.  99fi,  997).  It  is,  howerer, 
poinled  out  by  Onte  (to),  ir.  p.  SS3\  Uial  all  the 
nwMbera  cannot  have  been  sniqeeted  to  this  prohibi- 
tiott ;  Hi)*,  for  nutance,  coald  sot  poHiUy  have 
dispaned  with  aiuBwl  food.  Tbe  but  aathorities 
contradict  the  statement  According  to  Ariston 
(ap.  IMeg.  LniM.  Tiii.  20)  he  alhiwed  the  nse  of  all 
kinds  of  animal  food  except  the  flesh  of  ozgn  used 
for  ploughing,  and  rams  (eorapu  Porph.  7  ;  lamU. 
85,  108).  There  is  a  similar  disciepaacy  as  to  the 
pnihiUtion  of  Ash  and  beans  (Dioc.  LaM.  nit.  19, 
S4 ;  OeU.  It.  )1  ;  Poiph.  34,  da  AkL  i.  26  ; 
lamU.  98)i  But  l^peranee  of  al)  kinds  seems  to 
hove  been  strlcdy  enjoined.  It  is  also  slated  that 
they  had  common  meals,  resembling  the  Spartan 
ayssitia,  at  which  they  met  in  conipanies  of  ten 
(lamU.  99  ;  iitntbo,  -n.  p.  283).  Considerable  im- 
'portaace  seems  to  bare  been  attached  to  mnsie  and 
mmasUca  is  die  dail^  ezerciiea  of  the  disciples. 
Aeir  «4tole  discipline  is  represented  as  tending  to 
ffodoce  a  lofty  serenity  and  self  posscision,  regard- 
ing the  exhibition  of  which  rariouB  anecdotes  wen 
camnt  in  antiquity  (Atheo.  xir.  p.  623  ;  A<Jian, 
K/f.  zir.  18 ;  Iambi.  197  ;  comp.  Krisehe,  L  a. 
pi.  42).  lamblichns  (96 — 10),  apparently  on  tbe 
aothotity  of  Aristoxenns)  gives  a  long  descriptieii 
of  the  daily  ronttne  of  the  members,  which  suggests 
many  points  of  comparison  with  tbe  ovdinnry  Kfe 
of  ^lartan  citinens.  It  i»  net  midikely  that 
many  of  tbe  Mnktfins  of  Pythagoraa  were  sug- 
gested by  what  he  saw  In  Gnte  and  Sparta,  Among 
the  best  aaeertained  featnref  of  the  brotberiiood  are 
the  devoted  attachment  of  tiie  nemhere  to  each 
fitber,  and  their  seveingn  eontempt  for  those  who 
did  not  belong  to  their  ranks  (Ariston.  ap.  Iambi 
94, 101,  &c  229^  dtc ;  ecmp.  the  storr  of  Damon 
and  Phintma ;  Pornh.  80  r  lambL  SSi  fts-X  It 
appear*  that  thn  bad  some  secnt  conreniionid 
symbols,  by  lAich  members  «f  the  fraternity  could 
recognise  each  other,  even  if  ihey  had  never  met 
before  (Schol.  ad  Arut.  NiA.  61 1  ;  lambL  287, 
238 1  Kriache,  pp.  43,  44).  Chibs  dmilar  to  that 
nt  Cntona  were  esteblished  at  Sybaris,  Metapon- 
tuin,  l^ventmB,  and  other  dtiee  <h  Ofaecia. 

TIm  institntfms  Pydtaforaa  wen  eertainly 
not  iataidcd  to  withdraw  those  wh»  adopted  then 
fien  mMn  ezcttton  ud  sodal  and  pditiad  oon- 


neetioMtthAt  they  night  devote  themsalvM  excte< 
airelyt*  nl^pouaod  phUoaophical  flontamplaUona. 
Rathnr  h«  atMad  at  the  pndttetion  of  a  caua  baa^ 
ing  and  elevated  tone  of  chanetw,  tltrondi  which 
those  trained  in  the  diici^ine  of  the  Pytbagor«u 
life  shoold  nhibit  in  their  person^  and  social  ca- 
pacities a  reflection  of  the  order  and  hanuooy  of 
the  universe.  Bat  tha  qneatioo  whether  be  had 
any  distinct  poUtisal  dsMgU  iB  the  foundation  tii 
his  brodMhoodr  baa  been  vaiimiily  anewend.  It 
was  perfectly  natural,  vtva  without  any  expreaa 
design  on  hia  part,  that  a  dub  auch  aa  the  Three 
Hundred  of  Cnitona  sbosld  gradually  come  to 
mingle  politieal  with  other  ^Ajects,  and  by  the  foci- 
liHes  anbrded  thev  secnt  and  eompact  oigani- 
Mtion  ikould  apeedily  gaio  entcnsiv*  political 
bflnenec,  which,  the  political  conditioa 

of  Crotona,  where  tha  aristoemcy  was  with  diffi- 
culty holding  its  ground,  rendered  men  than  uaa* 
ally  easy.  That  Utia  influenoe  ahonld  be  dedurdy 
on  tbe  side  of  ariatsemcy  or  oligarchy,  Ksultett 
natvmlly  both  from  die  natnn  of  the  I^hagorean 
inatituiions,  and  irom  the  rank  and  social  positioB 
of  the  memben  of  the  bs^etbood.  Through  tbem, 
of  course,  Pydugotaa  himself  exerctud  a  laige 
amount  of  indirect  influence  over  the  a&irs  both  of 
Crotona  and  of  otlier  Italian  cities  It  doe*  b*( 
appear  however  that  ha  erec  held  any  aBdal  nnki 
though  we  an  told  that  the  lenale  urged  him  t«- 
accept  the  office  of  PrytaniK  But  we  have  no  evi- 
dence that  the  objects  of  Pythagoras  wen  (aa 
Krisehe,  MUller,  and  othen  believe)  fran  tbe  f^ 
[nedominantly  politicat,  or  even  that  he  had  any 
d^iiite  political  dengns  at  all  ia  the  foimatiea  m 
his  club.  That  he  intended  to  exhibit  in  Cnttoa 
the  model  of  a  pun  Dorian  aihtooncy  (HitUtff, 
DoriaiiM,  in.  9.  %  16),  isa  mere  fancy  (comp.  Grote, 
vol.  ir.  p.  845,  note).  It.  is  true  that  the  club 
was  in  praotice  at.oDce  "nphiloupUcal  school,  a 
religions  brotherhood,  and  a  poKtical  aaaodation* 
(Thiriwall,  /fut  <f  Orasss.  iL  p.  USX  bat 
there  ia  nothi^  to  show  that  **dl  thnaa  dmnctan 
appear  to  Wv«  beea  ms^anbly  naited  in  the 
iiHinder's  mind.**  Mr.  OrotSi  Enon  m  accordance 
with  tbe  eartieet  and  best  antbority  on  the  sebject 
(Phte,  da  Rep.  z.  pt,  600,  ccmip^  ds  Leg^  n.  p> 
782,  who  contmsto  Pythi^ons.  as  the  iaatitator 
of  ft  peculiar  mode  of  private  life,  with  those  wh« 
oxefeised  a. direct  infliience  upoo  public  life),r^ 
marks,  **  We  cannot  construe  the  scheme  of  Py  tha- 
gorss  M  going  farther  than  the  ibmatmi  of  a 
private,  select  order  of  bntbrsD,  embradng  his 
nligions  feneits,  etiiiod  tonot  and  gem*  of  seiea* 
ti6e  idea^  ud  maailhattag:  adhesioa  1^  thaea  ab- 
servanees  which  Hendotaa  md  Plato  call  the 
P^agonan  orgiea  and  iwde  of  lifbi  And  U* 
private  order  became  poUliad^powerftd  because 
he  waa  skilful  or  fortunata  eaoagn  to  enlist  a  suffi- 
cient number  of  wealthy  Ccoloniatcs,  possessing 
individnnl  influence,  which  thoy  strengthened  im- 
mensely by  thus  tegimentiug  tiniaselve*  in  inthnato 
union (Hut.  of  Grtteey  voL  iv,  p.  544).  The 
notion  of  HtiHer  and  Niebubr,  tfact  the  300  Py- 
th^reons  constitnted  a  kind  of  noUec  senate  at 
Crotona,  is  totally  without  feandation.  On  the 
ether  hand,  it  ssema  qaito  as  unfounded  to  infer 
fram  the  acoeant  tlmt  Pythogecas  was  llie  fiiat  to 
apply  to  hinNir  tlw  spittMt  ^*kim^  (Cie.  ISm. 
V.  3  ;  Vnn.  Lain.  L'12),  that  phOoaaphkal  eon- 
tenqdation  was  the  sob  end  mi  he  had  in  view. 
Re^ieeting  the  PythagoKaa  igfiv  and  iu  aMlogy 
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with  t&«  Orpbic  lifa,  Me  Lobwk,  Jgh^Aammt, 
Orplueay  lib.  iL  pp.  247,  698,  900.  Th»  mem- 
blance  in  Tomj  retpects  of  the  PtAagmaa  btother- 
kood  or  order  to  thet  foanded  by  LoyoU  hu  been 
more  thmi  once  pointed  out. 

It  is  enay  to  nndentand  how  thii  aristocmtical 
and  exduaive  dub  would  exdte  the  jealouiy  and 
hoililtty  not  only  of  Uie  democraticil  party  in  Cro- 
tona,  but  also  or  a  oonHdenble  nnmnr  m  the  op> 
poute  fiKdoB.  The  hatred  which  they  had  ezdled 
■peedily  led  to  their  deetmction.  The  droumitancet 
attending  thb  event  are,  howerer,inTolTed  in  nine 
mcertainty.  In  tht  boitilities  which  broke  out 
between  Sybarit  and  Cmtona  on  the  occasion  of 
the  itfunl  of  the  Crotoniatea  (to  wbichf  it  i>  said, 
tbey  had  been  omd  by  Pythagoiu)  to  aorrendar 
■ame  exika  of  Sybarii,  the  fincea  of  Cntona  wen 
headed  by  the  Pythagorean  Hilo  [MiLo]  ;  and 
the  other  members  of  the  brotherhood  doubtless 
took  a  prominent  part.  The  dedsive  victory  of 
the  Crotoniatea  seems  to  have  elated  the  Pythago- 
reans beyond  meaisre.  A  pnpotnl  (occasiooed, 
aecording  to  the  statement  in  lamblichus,  c  255, 
by  a  tvfdsal  on  the  part  of  the  senate  to  distribute 
tmoag  the  people  the  newly  coDqnered  territory  of 
Syhnris  ;  though  this  account  involves  conddetable 
dSffionlty  ;  see  Onte,  /.  a  p.  548)  for  sstabUsbing 
a  mora  danwentjeal  conititutuin,  was  nnsncoessfully 
insisted  by  the  PythagoicanL  Thair  enemies, 
headed  by  Cylon  and  Ninon,  the  fbrmtf  of  whom 
is  said  to  have  been  irritated  by  his  exdusion  from 
the  brotherhood,  ezdted  the  populace  against  them. 
A&  attack  was  made  upon  them  while  aatembled 
i^er  in  the  houaa  of  Milo,  or  in  some  other  plaoe 
of  meeting.  The  boUding  waa  set  on  fifa^  and 
many  of  the  aaaemUed  memben  jwrisbed ;  only 
^e  younger  and  more  active  escaping  (Iambi  25fi 
— 359  ;  Porph.  54—67  ;  Diog.  Laert.  viii.  39  t 
Diod.  z.  fn^m.  vol  iv.  p.  56,  ed.  Wesa. ;  camp. 
FluL  iU  Om.  Soer.  p.  583).  Similar  commotions 
ensued  in  the  other  dtios  of  Magna  Giaecla  in 
wbkh  Pytfaagarean  cluba  had  been  formed,  and 
kept  them  for  a  conuderable  time  in  a  state  of 
gnat  disqtitetnde,  which  was  at  length  pacified  by 
the  mediation  of  the  Peloponnesian  Achaeans  (Po> 
lyb.  ii.  S8).  As  aa  active  and  oqpmisod  brodier- 
faood  tin  Pythaconan  wder  waa  everywhere  sop- 
pnaaad,  nid  did  not  again  revive,  though  it  was 
prabab^  a  long  time  befon  it  was  put  down  in  all 
the  Ituian  dties  [Lrnis  ;  Philolaus].  Still  the 
PythagMvaoa  contioued  to  exist  as  a  sect,  the 
members  of  which  kept  up  among  Uiemselves  their 
idkioaa  dbserraaoes  and  scientiSc  pursuits,  while 
tediTidBahi  as  in  the  case  of  Arohytas,  acquired 
now  and  then  great  political  inflnmice.  Respecting 
the  b»»  of  Pythagwae  himself;  the  accounU  varied. 
Sane  aay  that  he  perished  in  the  temple  with  his 
dkdplea  (Aniob.(M(e.  Oatiei,  t.  p.  23),  other*  that 
he  fled  first  to  Taientnm,  and  that,  being  driven 
tbenoe,  he  escaped  toHetapontum,  and  there  starved 
faauelf  to  death  (IXo^  t^fct  vHL  39,  40  ;  Porph. 
56  ;  lambL  249  ;  Plot  da  SbMO. /ee;i.  37).  His 
tomb  was  shown  at  Metapentom  in  the  time  of 
Cicero  (Cie.  tU  Fiik  v.  2).  According  to  some 
accounu  Pythagoras  married  Theano,  a  lady  of 
Crotona,  and  had  a  daughter  Damo,  and  a  son 
Telanges ;  others  say  two  daugbten,  Damo  and 
.Myiaj  bttt  other  noticea  seem  to  imply  that  he  had 
a  wife  and  a  daughter  grorim  vp,  when  be  came 
to  Cntona.  (INm.  LaBit  via.  42 1  Fabric  BibL 
finte.  ToL  i.  pi  Tti.) 


Fw  a  considerable  tiou  after  the  breaking  iqi  of 
the  dubs  at  Crotona  and  dsewhere  great  obscuri^ 
hangs  over  the  history  of  die  Pytfaaaorean^  No 
reliuice  can  be  placed  on  the  Usts  of  them  which 
later  writers  have  given,  as  they  have  been 
amplified,  partly  through  mere  inventiDn,  partly 
through  a  confusion  between  Pylhagoieans  and 
Italian  philosoi^era  generally.  The  writings,  or 
fragmanta  of  writugs,  which  have  oosae  dawn  to 
us  under  the  names  of  Aichytas,  Umaeus,  Ocellus, 
Brontinns,  Ac,  have  been  shown  to  be  spurioat. 
Pythagorism  seems  to  have  established  itself  by 
degrees  more  and  more  in  diflerent  parts  of  Greece^ 
About  the  time  of  Socrates,  and  .i  little  later,  we 
get  some  trustworthy  notices  of  Phildans,  Lysii^ 
Ckittias,  F^irytus,  and  An^ytaib  Theaa  men,  and 
others  who  iq>plied  themselves  to  the  developnenl 
of  the  Pythagorean  philosophy,  were  widely  diffe- 
tent  from  the  so-palled  Pythagoreans  of  a  later  age 
(from  the  time  of  Cicero  oumrds),  who  were  dia< 
tacterised  by  litUe  except  an  ezaggemtion  of  the 
rdigious  and  ascetic  bnatidsm  of  the  Pythj^areas 
system  [Apollonius  of  Tvana].  Tbia  Ne»- 
Pythagorism  was  gmdually  metged  in  the  Undnd 
mystidsm  of  the  Neo-Platonists. 

When  we  come  to  inquira  what  wen  the  phtlo- 
stoical  or  nligious  opinions  hdd  by  Pythons 
himieir,  we  an  met  at  the  ontaet  by  the  diffloal^ 
that  even  the  authqn  from  whom  we  have  to  dnw 
poseeased  no  authentic  records  bearing  ipoa  the 
subject  of  lha  age  of  Pythagoras  himself.  If 
Pytbagons  ever  wrote  any  uiing,  his  writings 
perished  with  him,  or  not  long  after.  The  proba* 
bility  is  that  he  wrote  notl^og.  (Cemp.  Plut.  dt 
Alm./mi.  p. 829;  Porph.  ^0.  57 ;  Gain,  dk  Ay^L 
MPlaLplae.t.G.\  The  atataaanta  to  the  con- 
trary prove  worthless  on  ezaminaUcm.  Every 
thing  current  tmder  his  name  in  andquity  waa 
spurious.  (See  Fabric  BiU,  Groat.  vtA.  t.  pp. 
779—805  ;  Ritter,  GwA,  der  PhiL  p.  56.) 
It  is  all  but  certun  that  Phildaos  was  the  fint 
who  pMitited  the  Pythagonaa  doetrinaa,  at  any 
rate  in  a  written  fbna  [Philqladr].  StOl  than 
waa  so  marked  a  peculiarity  running  through  the 
Pythagorean  philosophy,  by  whomsoever  of  iu  ad- 
herenla  it  was  developed,  and  so  much  of  uni- 
fnmitycan  be  traced  at  the  basis  even  of  the  diver- 
siUea  whidi  present  thonselves  hen  and  then  in 
the  views  expressed  by  different  Pythagoreans,  as 
they  have  come  down  to  us  from  authentic  sonnea, 
th^  then  can  be  little  question  as  to  the  germs  of 
the  system  at  any  rate  having  been  derived  from 
Pythagoma  himselL  (Bnwdis,  p.  442.)  The 
Pythaooicans  Mam  to  have  ^ven  in  the  wain  to 
keep  their  doctrine  nneorrnpted.  We  even  hear  of 
memben  being  expelled  fhsn  the  brotb^und  for 
philosophical  or  other  heterodoxy  ;  and  a  distinc- 
tion was  already  drawn  in  antiquity  between  genu- 
ine and  spurious  Pythagorism  (leunU.  81 ;  Villois. 
Amed.  ii.  p.  216  ;  Syrian.  ta^WsL  MA  xii.  fbl.  71, 
b..  85,  b. ;  Sim[jic.  m  Aritt.  Pi^  foL  104,  b. ; 
Stob.  EcL  Pky.  i  pp.  308, 448,  496).  Aristotle 
manifestly  re^irded  the  Pythagonan  ^iloaopby  aa 
something  which  in  its  leading  featana  chancter- 
ised  the  school  generally.  He  found  it,  however, 
after  it  had  passed  through  a  considerable  period  of 
development,  in  the  hands  of  adhennta  of  varying 
tendencies  It  was  to  be  expected  thenfera  that 
virietiea  should  make  their  i^peaiaxwe  (eomp. 
Aiisk  4t  Oaiio,  UL  1,  it  the  end,  with  MA  i.  6). 
Nearly  every  thji^  that  can  be  in  any  d^gne  dc- 
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upended  on  teemi  to  have  be«n  derired  from  the 
vAllngi  of  Philolaus  and  Areiirtas,  especially  the 
fcifflM'  (lUtter,  Lc-p.&l,  Ac;).  On  the  philosophy 
ef  ArehyUa  Ariitotle  had  composed  a  tteatiie  in 
tfaiM  McdcB,  which  haa  tmfintmifttely  pmihad,  and 
had  inatitHtcd  a  oomparittm  hatwaon  nia  doctriuea 
and  thoeeof  the  Ttimeai  of  Pbto  (Atheii.xii.  12; 
JAog.  Laert  r.  26). 

Pythagorai  reaembled  greatly  the  philosopher! 
of  irhat  ii  tanned  the  Ionic  tchool,  who  nndntook 
to  uin  by  meant  <rf  a  ain^  inmordtal  prineipla 
tiia  Ti^na  pnblon  of  tlio  night  and  cooatimtian  of 
die  uuvuia  a*  »  a^iolab  Bnt,  liko  Aaazimandar, 
lie  afaantoued  the  phydcal  hypotbewa  of  Thalea 
and  Anazfanenaa,  add  paaaed  from  the  prorinee  of 
pbjNca  to  tha:  of  metaphynn,  and  hia  piedilection 
for  mathematical  studies  led  him  to  trace  the 
origm  of  all  things  to  aiwiiir,  this  theory  being 
inflgiafrd,  or  at  w  ovanta  coBAimed,  by  the  ob- 
■emtioo  of  Tnriooa  nunMrical  idations,  or  analo- 
gies to  them,  in  the  phenomena  of  the  unirerse. 
**  Since  of  all  things  numbers  are  by  nature  the 
first,  in  Domben  they  (the  Pj-thagorean*)  thought 
tb^  perceived  many  analogies  to  things  that  exist 
«nd  an  prodwod,  more  than  in  tiie,  and  earth,  and 
water ;  M  tint  a  carton  aflhetion  of  unrabers  was 
justlite ;  a  eenain  other  aflhction,  soul  and  intel- 
lect ;  another,  opportunity  ;  and  of  the  rest,  so  to 
aay,  each  in  like  manner ;  and  moreorer,  teeing  the 
■ifbctionB  and  rauos  of  what  pertains  to  faanDony 
to  consist  in  numbera,  tinee  otiiw  thinp  aefamd  in 
<h«r  entire  nature  to  be  formed  Jn  the  Kkenesa  of 
wnbera,  and  in  all  nature  nsmhera  ar»  the  first, 
tbay  ani^MHed  the  dements  of  numbers  to  be  the 
elements  of  all  things"  (ArisL  Met.  i.  5,  comp. 
aspedally  Met.  ziiL  3).  Brandia,  who  traces  in 
^e  notices  that  remain  more  than  one  syttant, 
der^oped  1^  diflbnnt  Pythagoreans,  aeeoidin^  as  ; 
they  Rccgroed  in  n ambers  the  inbarent  bnsia  of 
^ingt,  or  only  the  patterns  of  Uiem,  constden  diat 
pll  started  from  the  common  conviction  that  it  was 
(d  numbers  and  their  relations  that  they  were 
to  find  the  absolutely  certun  ptindplea  of  know- 
ledge (comp^  PhilokaSj  mpi  Slob.  Eel.  Ph^.  i.  fk. 
4M;  BSckh,  PAtUoos,  p.  62;  Stob.  to.  i.  p.  10  ; 
B5ekh,  JL  a  p.  U6,  4>wSef  odBt^itfr  it  d^/tdi- ' 

iiwtxpn  d  y  dAftfleia  oIksTiM' Kcd  tr&n^vrowT^ 

rm  ipiBfm  y*y*^),  and  of  the  objects  of  it,  and  ac- 
cordingly regarded  the  principles  of  numbers  as  the 
absdnte  principles  of  things  ;  keeping  true  to  the 
common  maxim  fA  the  ancient  philosophy,  that  like 
ttkea  cognisance  of  hlte  {mtManp  fKtyt  wot  6 
Aaot,  btitfiirnKir  re  Sprm  {riif  riv  iwi  r£y 

•nS  ifuiou  ri  S/uMoy  KaroXc^tftb'Hrftu.  Sext, 
Emp.  adv.  Ma&  viL  92  ;  Brandis,  Lc  p.  442). 
Aristotle  states  the  fondamentaJ  tnaxlm  of  the  Py- 
thagoreeou  in  wlons  forms,  as,  ^povtcu  koI 
•Stoi  tIf  ipiSiiir  n/dfmnts  dpxiji'  »7mu  vol  tit 
SXltf  T«ui  ovtf'i  mil  <il  vd^tf  t(  ml  l(*tf  (Mel.  t. 
fi) ;  or,  rAr  ipiBfiir  «7ru  r^"  drivrw 
{Mi.  f.  997.  19,  ed.  Bekker)  ;  or,  roAt  ipiSiait 
atrfoM  flrai  rtHs  ikXoa  rqt  oiMa*  {Met  i.  (>.  p. 
987.  24) ;  nay,  even  that  numbers  are  things 
tkemselTos  (Ibid.  p.  S87.  28).  According  to  Phi- 
Mau  (Syrian. tH  AriH.  Met.  xii.  6.  p.  1080,  b.  16), 
number  is  the  '^dominantandself-prodaoed  bond  of 
tbo  eternal  continuance  of  thngs.**  But  number 
has  two  fbnu  (M  PhiloUiQs  terms  fhom,  ap.  Sfob. 
la,p.4B6i  BVtfch,  j.a.pk58},«r«lnMiiti(Arist 


Met.  i.  £),  the  even  and  the  odd,  and  a  third,  n* 
suiting  from  the  mixture  of  the  two,  the  even-odd 
(dfn-uWfitffffoi',  Philol.  L  c).  This  third  spedes 
ia  ow  itself^  for  it  is  . both  even  and  odd  (Arist. 
i.A  Aootber  axpluatuni  of  tha  ipriaifipiram't 
wbidx.aiieordB  bettor  with  otbar  notieca,  js  that  it 
was  an  even  number  composed  cl  two  nnsvaB 
numberfi  Brandis,  I.  e.  -p.  466,  dec).  One,  or 
unity,  is  the  essence  of  number,  or  absolute  num- 
ber, and  so  comprises  these  two  opposite  species 
As  absolnto  number  it  u  the  ori^  of  all  numbers, 
and  so  of  alt  things.  (Arist  MA  mL  4.  dpxf^ 
wdrrttp  ;  Philol.  ap.  Bikkh,  §19.  According  to 
another  passage  of  Aristotle,  MeL  xti.  6.  p^  1080, 
b.  7.  number  is  produced  ixroirou  —  tov  iv6t— 
Kol  iM.ou  Tiyoi.)  This  original  ualty  they  also 
termed  Ood  (Bitter,  GeKi.der  FiU.  voLLp.  389). 
These  propositions,  however,  would,  taken  idone, 
gira  bat  a  very  partial  idea  of  the  Pythagorean 
antam,  A  most  important  part  ia  played  in  it  by 
Me  ideas  of  Hmit,  and  tMa  wilimited.  They  an,  in 
fact,  the  fundamental  ideas  of  the  whole.  One  <rf 
the  fint  declarations  in  the  work  of  Philolaaa 
[Philolius]  was,  that  all  things  in  the  onivoiso 
result  from  a  combination  ot  the  unlimited  and  the 
limiting  (ip6<nt  SiirT^  dpfii^fAidj  dnbstf 

Ts  Kti  Tspnu^mN',  md  2aw  injaywf  nA  ri  4w 
mh-^  vipTa.  IMog.  La£rt.  viii.  86  ;  Btickh^  p.  46) ; 
for  if  all  tilings  had  been  unlimited,  nothing  could 
have  been  the  object  of  cognucanee  (PhiL  L  o, ; 
Bockh,  p.  49).  From  the  nnlimited  were  dedncod 
immediately  time,  apaoe,  and  motion  (Slob,  SeL 
Pkge.  p.  380 ;  SttapUc  ArkL  Pkys.  £  88,  b.t 
BrandiS,  p.  461).  Tbeni^in,  in  some  ext»> 
ordinary  manner  they  conuected  the  ideas  odd 
and  even  with  the  contrasted  notions  of  tha  li- 
mited nod  the  nnlimiud,  tiie  odd  being  limited, 
the  even  unlimited  (Arist.  Met  l  6,  p.  986,  a.  18, 
Bekker,  comp.  J«se.  HL  4^  p.  203.  10,  Bafc- 
ker).  They  called  the  even  unlimited,  becuae  in 
itself  it  is  Invisible  into  equal  halves  ad  infinitam, 
and  is  only  limited  by  the  odd,  which,  wben 
added  to  t^  even,  pnvents  tha  division  (Simpt. 
adArvLPI^Atue.  iii4,£  105 ;  Brandis)  p.460, 
nota).  Unnt,  or  the  fimiting  eloaents,  they  con- 
sidered as  more  akin  tfr  the  primary  unity  (Syrian. 
Ml  ArieL  MeL  xiH.  1).  In  place  «  the  plural  ex- 
pression of  Philokua  (fd  vMobvwra)  Aristotle 
sometimes  uses  the  rii^alar  npdt,  which,  in  liko 
manner,  ho  eonnects  with  the  onlimited  (ri 
anipot'.  Met.  i.  8,  p.  990,  L  8,  ziii.  3.  p.  1091, 
1. 18.ed.Bekk.). 

But  musical  prindplea  jAiyed  olnwat  as  inn 
portant  a  part  in  A»  Pythsgorean  system  as 
mathematical  or  numerical  idms.  The  oj^nhHs 
principia  of  the  nnlimited  and  the  limiting  an,  as 
PhiloUos  expresaes  it  (Stoh.  o.  p.  468  t  Bfidch, 
I.  e.  pb  62),  **  neither  alike,  nor  of  the  same  nee,  and 
so  it  wanU  have  been  impossible  for  tham  to  onite^ 
bad  not  harmony  stepped  int"  This  hamiony, 
agun,  was,  in  the  oonception  of  Philolans,  neithw 
more  nor  less  than  the  octave  (Brandis,  iL«.p. 
466).  On  the  inveatigation  of  the  various  haitno- 
nical  relations  of  the  octave,  and  their  connection 
with  weight,  as  the  measm  of  tension,  Pbilohuu 
bestowed  considerable  attention,  and  some  impor- 
tant bagmentsof  his  on  this  subject  have  been  pre^ 
served,  which  Bfickh  has  carefully  examined  (La. 
p,  66—89,  eomp^  Bnndis,  J^CL  p.  467,  &&).  We 
find  nuuung  through  the  ontiroPyth^jpttaan  aystnn 
the  idea  that  oidov  ss  hanaoay  of  isli^wii,  is  thh 
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ttgAliag  uliidpb  of  As  iriwk  iimr«TM.  Some 
•f  Pjtugnvftni  (but  by  no  meana  all,  u  it 
Ufftmm)  drew  out  a  liat  of  t«n  pain  of  oiipoiitM, 
•wmak  dMj  termed  the  aUmeuti  of  the  nuivene. 
(Arirt.  JIM  i.  5.  ElMwhen  he  wpaiu  u  if  tbe 
Pjtb^oieHM  gnwedlr  did  ^  mh,  i. 
^iLA)  ThcMpunivoce  — 

Limit  and  the  Unlimited. 

Odd  and  Even. 

One  and  Multttode. 

Riglit  and  I^eft. 

lUe  and  Female. 

Statianary  and  Moved. 

fltaught  and  Curved. 

U^t  and  DarkneM. 

Ooodand  Btd. 

Sqnan  and  OUoi^. 

TIn  fint  ealana  mm  that  of  l3n  good  dennta 
(Aiiat  EA.  tRo.  L  4) ;  tha  Mom^  the  row  of 
the  bod.  Thoee  in  tko  aecond  aerie*  were  alao  re- 
jtarded  as  havinft  the  character  of  negation  (AriaL 
/'in;  iii  2).  These,  hQwerer,  are  hardly  to  be 
looked  upon  as  tea  pain  of  dittiitet  prindplea. 
They  ue  rather  varioiu  modaa  of  eeoceiviiiK  one 
aai  tiw  auae  oppoaition.  Obo,  Idmit  and  tbe 
Odd,  at*  apoken  of  u  tbnq^h  they  wen  aynony- 
moDa  (camp.  AriaL  MA  I  5,  7*  xLii.  4,  Phgt. 
iiL  £). 

To  explain  the  production  of  material  objecta 
aat  of  the  onion  of  tbe  nnlimitad  and  the  limiting, 
Bitter  (AmL  cbr  PyA,  PUL  and  OarA.  der  PUL 
ToL  L  p.  403,  Ac)  hu  proponoded  a  theory  which 
hm  grant  plauaibilily,  and  ia  uodoubtedly  much 
tha  tame  as  tba  view  held  fay  Inter  Pythagoriting 
■nlhemaliciani ;  naroaly,  that  the  &K»pa>  ii  nei- 
thar  more  nor  lain  than  void  apneas  "Od  the  npnl- 
Mm  prima  in  apnea  which  bonad  srdafina  it  (which 
paim*  ha  afltais  the  Pytbagoreana  oallod  nonada 
ar  nnita,  nt^wnling  to  AriiL  de  Oaelo,  iiL  I  ;  compi 
Aiezaad.  Aphiod.  quoted  bak>w),  the  point  being 
tho  of  priodpium  of  the  line,  the  line  of  the 
wnirn  n.  the  •arCace  of  the  adid.  Pointa,  or  monada, 
tfaanionan  ^  aonoe  of  m^arial  oxiatence ;  and 
aa  pofali  an  aaaaada,  and  menada  nombera,  it 
UwwB  that  nninben  am  at  the  baae  of  natarial 
oiiatanno  (Thia  ia  the  view  of  the  matter  set 
ShA  hj  Alezandor  Apbrodiaienala  m  AritL  da 
prim.  PUL  L  foL  10,  b.  (  Ritter,  Lc.  ^  404,  note 
B.)  Eophantit*  of  Synense  was  the  hrtt  who  made 
Mm  Pythagoman  menada  to  be  corpopsal,  and  aat 
down  indiviaiUa  particles  and  void  apace  at  the 
priDcipia  of  natanal  enatence.  (See  Stob.  Ed. 
Aiyi.  p.  S08.)  Two  geometrical  pointa  in  them- 
aelves  would  have  no  magnitada ;  it  is  only  when 
they  are  eorahined  with  tlbe  intervening  space  that 
a  1^  can  be  produced.  The  nnion  of  MMce  and 
linaa  makea  mifiKOS  t  tbe  nnioD  of  aormoes  and 
aoaee  makea  aolidt.  Of  eeorsa  this  does  not  e«- 
puin  very  well  how  eorpom'  mfiiiBnas  b  fermed, 
■■d  Bitter  tliinks  that  tbe  Pythagoreans  perceived 
.that  this  was  the  weak  point  of  their  syatem,  and 
ao  ^ke  of  Ae  dntpar,  aa  mere  void  apace,  as 
Ihtta  as  they  oould  help,  and  atnve  to  nprssent  it 
•saoaethiag  positive,  «c  almost  aobstantfaiL 

Bat  however  jdauaUe  thia  view  of  the  matter 
mmj  be,  we  cannot  imdentand  how  any  one  who 
aonparas  the  very  nametons  paanges  in  which 
Aristotle  speaks  the  Pythugoraans,  can  aui^MMe 
Am  his  nodaea  have  nCsniioe  to  any  waA  wyHtm, 
.no  theoiy  iMi.BiltacaM  down  m  thai  af  the 


Pythagoreans  it  one  whieh  Aristotle  nenllane 
several  tinwa,  and  thowi  to  be  inodeqnata  to  ac- 
count for  the  phytical  existence  of  the  worid,  but 
he  nowhere  apeaka  of  it  aa  the  doctrine  of  the 
Pythagoreans.  Some  of  the  passages,  whve  Ritler 
triea  to  nake  this  out  to  be  the  case,  go  to  prove 
the  very  rerem.  For  inttanco,  In  De  Oath,  iii.  1, 
after  an  elaborate  diicuuion  of  die  theory  in  qae»- 
tion,  Aristotle  eandndea  by  remaridag  that  tbe 
nuttbef^theory  of  the  Pythagoreans  will  no  noK 
account  for  the  poduction  of  coipaceal  magnimric, 
than  the  poiat-liiwMnd-i9Me-dtewj  iriiieh  ha  baa 
jnat  deecribed,  for  so  addWan  of  wita  can  pro- 
dnce  either  body  or  weight  (coi^il  Met  xiii.  3^ 
Ahitotla  nowhere  idenlifias  the  Pyth^orean  no- 
nada with  mathMsaticat  pointa ;  on  the  eontniy, 
he  affirms  that  in  the  Pythagorean  systen,  the 
monads,  ia  some  wi^  or  other  which  they  could 
not  explain,  got  maniitnde  and  oxtantian  {Jlitt. 
xii.  6,  pL  1080,  ed.  Bekker).  Tbe  Kamif  agun« 
which  Ariitotle  mentions  aa  recogniaed  by  the 
Pytbagoreana,  is  never  ip<Aen  of  at  lynonymoaa 
with  their  dvfifrar;  on  the  contrary  we  find  (Sloth 
Ed.  Pkya.  L  p.  880)  that  from  the  iatttpv  tbcy 
deduced  time,  breath,  and  void  apace.  The  fre- 
quent use  of  the  term  taa»  1^  Arislatle, 
instead  of  wfpaliwni,  hardly  comparts  with  Ritter^ 
theory. 

There  con  he  little  doubt  that  tho  Pythogoreaa 
system  abeold  be  viewed  in  coonectioa  with  that 
OS  Anaximandwt  *i*h  whose  doctrines  Pytlu^taa 
woe  doubtless  eopTefaaaL  Anaximauder,  in  hia 
attempt  to  aolve  the  problem  of  the  univeree, 
passed  from  the  region  of  phymca  to  that  of  meta- 
physics. He  lupposed  **  a  primaoval  prind^ 
withoot  any  oetoal  determining  qualities  whatever; 
bat  indading  qualities  pot«iitially,and  manifrat- 
iiig  them  in  an  inftnile  variety  from  iu  aontinnally 
te&diangnignatue;  a  princi^whidi  was  nothing 
in  itsd^  yet  bad  the  oqiodty  of  pradndng  any 
and  all  manifettoUona,  however  contrary  to  each 
ether — a  primaeval  somathii^  whose  essence  it 
wot  to  be  eternally  prodootive  ^  diffiueat  diaano- 
Dtena"  (Grete^    c;  p.  £18;  vmf,  Bnndis,^  a 

tI2S»  hjo.).  Thia  he  tarated  the  fnyavi  «od 
was  olao  tho  ficat  to  introduce  the  term  4>x4 
(SimpUc.  in  Afist  Phgt.  foL  «,  S3).  Both  these 
teems  hoM  a  prominent  porition  in  tbe  Pythago- 
rean system,  and  we  think  there  can  be  but  tiule 
doubt  aa  to  tlieir  pareiitnge.  Tbe  Pythagorean 
^vsipor  teems  to  have  been  very  nearly  the  saaM 
na  that  of  Anaxiawnder,  an  mdafiaed  and  infinite 
temcAmg.  Only  instead  of  invaating  it  wiUi  the 
pn^kerty  of  qtoatanaonsly  derdoping  ittolf  in  the 
various  forms  of  actual  moteiiai  existence,  they 
regarded  all  its  definite  nunifieetationa  as  the  dA 
termination  of  its  indefiniteneat  by  the  dafinitences 
of  ■tMai6sr,  whieh  thus  became  the  osaai  of  all 
actual  and  podtive  extslenea  (ve^  arrfsse 
f&oi  TMJ  AtAmt  Tft  edrfai.  Atist.  Jlit  L  9). 
It  is  by  nam  ben  alone,  in  their  view,  that  the 
objective  beoomea  cogaisaUe  to  tbe  subject ;  by 
nnmbm  that  extension  is  or]|;inatad,  and  ottoina 
to  that  definitenesa  by  which  it  boomHS  a  coocrate 
body.  Aa  the  greuad  of  all  quantitative  and  qnali- 
uUre  defisitraaas  in  existing  things,  theiefom, 
number  is  repreeented  as  their  inherent  element^ 
or  even  as  tho  matter  (SAi)),  as  well  as  tlie  panive 
and  acUva  condition  of  tlunga  (Ariat  AtiL  i.  B)>. 
Bdt  bath  tha  wyabwm  and  the  a**^  are  re- 
tend  la  ■  htfiir  ml^,  the  abiolite  or  diTiat 
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wdbr.  And  In  Aii  aspect  of  the  nutter  Ariitotle 
■peucs  of  unity  as  the  princiinaia  and  eraence  and 
element  of  all  things  {MeL  xii.  6,  i.  6,  p.  987,  b. 
22) ;  the  divim  imity  beJiig  th«  first  prindple  and 
CUM,  ind  tmtj  mm  the  first  ef  tfaa  limitbg  nonben 
mai  tbe  deDent  of  ill,  Mng  the  Inrii «  pontiTe 
eristeneoi  and  irlien  itself  become  poMMsed  of 
vxtension  {Met  ziL  3,  p.  1091,  a.  1 5)  the  element 
of  i3l  that  possetaei  extension  (camp.  Biandis,  Ue. 
f.  511,  ftc).  In  its  derelopment,  hDwevflr,  the 
Pythagorean  system  seems  to  hare  taken  a  twofold 
(tifectionf  one  school  of  Pythagoreans  r^arding 
anabm  m  the  inhmnt,  fundamental  elements  trf' 
■Mm  (Afist.  de  C^wb,  iU.  1);  another  section, 
•f  whi^  HippasuB  seems  to  hare  been  the  head, 
t^arding  nmnbers  as  the  patterns  merely,  but  not 
a*  entering  into  the  essence  of  things  (Arist,  Met 
i.  €.  Though  Aristotle  speaks  of  the  Pytbago- 
mna  genetwly  here,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that 
the  aasertian,  in  which  the  Oreek  cominentaton 
fomd  a  difficulty,  should  be  restricted  to  a  section 
t>f  the  ^tbagoreasB.  Comp.  Iambi,  m  Nkom. 
Arithii.  p.  11 ;  Syrian,  in  JraL  MA.  xii.  p.  1080, 
b.  18  ;  Simplkb  fc  Pkyi.  f.  104,  b. ;  Iambi 
Pytk.  81 ;  Stob,  Ed,  Pl^  p.  802  ;  Bmndia,  I.  c. 
p.  444). 

As  in  the  octnTe  and  its  difieieitt  hannonical 
tehtions,  the  Pythagoreans  fbtind  the  ground  of 
connection  between  ue  opposed  primary  elements, 
and  the  mutual  reUtions  of  existing  things,  so  in 
the  pn^erties  of  particular  nimifaers,  and  their 
Triitieii  to  the  t^ncipia,  did  they  attempt  to  find 
the  explanation  of  the  pardcnlar  properties  of  dtf- 
ftient  things,  and  therefore  addreased  themselres 
to  the  investigation  of  the  properties  of  numbers, 
dividing  Aem  into  verions  species.  Thus  they 
tnd  three  kinds  of  tnaiy  according  as  the  numbw 
WM  a  power  of  two  (dpTMbnr  ifr%ov\  or  a  multi- 
ple of  two,  or  of  some  power  of  two,  not  Itself  a 
power  of  two  (n^iffcnfffTiei'),  or  the  sum  of  an  odd 
and  an  even  number  (dpTKnr^ficrm'^—a  word 
^ieh  seems  to  have  been  UMd  in  more  than  one 
■ense.  Nieom.  jfrAAtn.  i.  7,  8).  In  like  manner 
*they  had  three  kinds  of  ocU.  It  was  probably  the 
use  <rf  the  decimal  system  of  aotatioD  which  led 
to  die  nomber  Um  feeong  anpposed  to  be  possessed 
of  eztraordinaiy  powers.  **  One  must  contemplate 
the  woiks  and  eearatial  natnre  of  number  accord- 
hw  to  the  power  which  is  in  the  number  ten ;  for 
ills  great,  and  portett,  and  all-wBAinB,  and  the 
^first  prindple  (■f>x<0  ■»><1  S*"^  uTine  and 
fcewrenly  and  hnman  life."  (Philolans  ap.  Stoh, 
Ed.  Pihe.  p.  8 ;  Bockh,  p.  139.)  This,  doubtless, 
had  to  do  with  tbo  formi^on  of  Ou  list  of  pairs 
of  opposite  princfpleo,  which  was  dnwn  out  some 
'PyUuw>reans  (Arist.  AM.  i.  5).  In  Hka  manner 
Ue  Mnu^  (pcaMMy  tha  sum  of  the  flnt  four 
nofflben,  vt  10)  was  deeeribed  as  cootniifng  the 
•onite  and  root-of  erer-fioiring  natan  (Cbrm.  Aitr. 
1  48).  The  mmiber  Orss  vas  spoken  of  as  de- 
'fimngor  Urahiugthe  uidTene  and  all  thfa>gs,  having 
md,  middle,  and  beginning,  and  so  being  the 
number  of  the  vie^  (Arist  A  Cbeb,  i.  1).  This 
wt  fA  Asir  system  ^ey  seen  to  han  helped  ont 
by  cDnddentions  as  to  the  esaneedon  «f  tnnohers 
with  Iinea,sDrfrees,and  soKds,  efpedalty  the  regu- 
lar geometrical 'fignrea  (TVoIm;.  Jrittm.  I0,p.61, 
&&),  and  to  hare  connected  the  relations  of  things 
Witt  Tailoos  geooMtiieal  rrilatioos,  among  which 
auho  played  an  inportant  put  Thus,  acooid^ 
4»1ndBlaH,  dw         of  -a  IdMq^e  WM  aonso- 


crated  to  four  deities,  Knmos,  Hades,  Pan,  and 
IMonysus ;  the  angle  of  a  square  to  Rhea,  De meter, 
and  Hestia ;  the  angle  of  .a  dodeowon  to  Zens  ; 
i^parently  to  shadow  forth  the  ^len  of  tbeit 
iqmations  (Prod,  m  fbefti  WSnu  L  ih  S6j 
Bockh,  I.  e.  p.  15^2,  &c).  As  we  ban  that  he 
connected  solid  extension  mth  tho  nnmber  foter 
[Jked.  ArUhm.  p.  56),  it  is  not  unlikely  that,  u 
othen  did  (Nicom.  Ariihm.  ii  8),  he  conneeted  the 
nnmber  om  with  a  point,  tan  with  a  line,  Atm 
with  a  suriace  (xp«>)-  To  the  Dumber  flm  be 
appropriated  quali^  and  cAmr ;  to  nt  life  %  to 
intelligence,  health,  and  li^t ;  to  e^love, 
friendship,  understanding,  insight  {T%ut.  ArMm. 
I.  a.).  Others  connected  mairiege,  jttstiee,  9k.  with 
di^rent  numbers  (Alex,  m  Arid.  Md.  i,  fi,  IS). 
Gaided  by  similar  finiciful  analogteB  Aej  asaianod 
the  existence  of  Jbm  elements,  cmmerted  with 
geome triad  figures,  tho  cube  bring  earth ;  fta 
pyramid,  iin ;  the  octaedren,  wr  ;  the  eikosaedion, 
water;  the  dodecaedron,  the  fifth  dement,  to 
which  Pbiloiams  gives  the  curious  appellation  d 
Tar  tr^edpn  ikitii  (Stob.  La  L  p.  10;  BMth, 
■Z.    p.  161 ;  comp.  PluL  de  Plae.  PML  it  S). 

In  the  Pythagorean  system  the  dement  fin  waS 
the  moot  dignified  and  important  It  aeceidtngl^ 
occupied  the  most  hononmhle  position  in  the  uni- 
veree — tlio  extreme  («Vfnr),  rather  than  intenne- 
diate  positions  ;  and  by  extreme  Aey  undetatood 
both  the  centre  and  Me  remotest  region  (rd  8* 
firxcnw  ml  vd  fUiror  Wpu,  Aiiit  d»  Oado^  H. 
13).  The  eentnd  file  Phik^ni  terms  the  hearth 
of  the  universe,  the  house  or  watch-tower  of  Zens, 
the  mother  of  the  gods,  the  altar  and  bend  and 
measure  of  nature  (Stob.  Lap.  488  ;  BBckh,  /.  e. 
p.  94,  tut.).  It  was  the  enlivening  principle  of  the 
nmrerse.  By  this  fire  they  pn^bly  understood 
soraatUng  purer  and  more  ethereal  tbaa  the  eom- 
mon  element  fire  (Bnuodis.  Lc;  p.  491).  Raand 
this  oentral  fin  the  heavenly  bodies  perfofraed 
their  eirding  daitet  (xoftSw  k  the  e^veseiM  of 
Philohms) ;— fiirthest  off,  the  sirfien  of  'the  fixed 
stun  ;  then,  in  order,  the  five  pHnsts.  the  vun,  the 
moon,  the  earth  and  the  mmler^grA  (divl^i') 
—  a  sort  of  other  half  of  the  earth,  a  dimoet  body 
from  it,  but  always  moving  paroUal  to  it,  which 
they  seem  to  have  intiodurad  merely  to  make'  up 
the  nnmber  ten.  The  meet  ^stast  regien,  ivhioR 
was  at  the  same  time  Ae  pnnat,  was  tamed 
Olympus  (Bracdis,  Le.  pu476).  The  ssaoo  be* 
tween  the  heaven  of  the>fixed  slMe  and  uie  msen 
was  t«med  xiirfm ;  the  spaee  between  H»  m»tm 
and  the  earth  oiparit  (Stob.  7.  e.).  Pkilobns  ae* 
•nmed  a  daily  revolution  of  the  earth  nrand  tho 
eentnd  fire,  hut  not  round  its  own  axi&  The  revo- 
lution of  the  earth  round  iu  acts  was  tanafat 
(after  Hioetas  of  Symcnse  ;  see  Cib  AtML  it.  W) 
by  the  Pythagorean  Bcphnntu  and  HendsMea 
Ponticas(Plut/'/(BB:  jil  13;  PRNi*i7^p.!MI>t 
a  combined  motion  round  the  central  An  and  nmat 
iu  own  axis,  by  Aristaidnis  ef  Saaos  (Plat.  4s 
Fix.  Ltm.  p.  9S3).  The  infinite  {d^tipa")  beyend 
the  imtndane  spben  was,  at  least  mgerding  •» 
Archytaa  (Sfanpl  as  iMgfs.  £  108),  not  v«id  qao^ 
but  oorporaal.  The  physscal  existence  of  the  nni* 
veise,  which  in  the  view  of  the  Pythagomms  was  a 
huge  sphere  (Stob.  Lo.  p.  462,468),  was npressBted 
as  a  sort  of  vital  process,  time,  space,  onl  brsath 
(irxoif)  befaig,  as  it  were,  htkakd  oat  of  thedrs^ 
(<irewi«vw«at  V  4k  tuB  dnfpov  x^drm-  n  ad 
«i>M)r  Md  Td  Mi4r,  Stab.  J.  a  p,S80j  bbo  mfi^ 
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cUIr  Aibt.  Mm.  Ante.  jr.  6  )  BnndU,  /.  e.  p. 
4T6t 

Tm  intemls  between  the  beaT«nIy  bodies  were 
Wppoeed  to  be  determined  accordinit  to  the  law* 
and  relstioni  of  muncal  hftrmony  (Nicoin.  Harm. 
i.  p.  6,  n.  33  {  Pliiu  H.  iV.  ii.  20  j  Sirapl.  in  Ahit. 
<laCWo&lo^p.496,b.9,  497.11).  ilenca  otom 
the  celebntml  doctrine  of  ^e  baimon^  of  the 
spboM  ;  for  the  he«v«ol}-  bodies  in  thev  motion 
cosld  not  but  occaalon  a  certain  aonnd  or  note,  de- 
pending on  their  diituicea  and  velocltiei ;  and  u 
tbeie  were  determined  by  the  liiwa  of  hannonical 
interrali,  the  notei  altogether  formed  a  rwular 
Buuical  Kale  or  hwniony.  Thia  hannony,  now- 
•ver,  we  do  not  hear,  either  jwnuae  we  have  been 
HcaMomed  to  it  from  the  fint,  and  have  never  bad 
iu  opportunity  of  coutraiting  it  with  etUlneM,  or 
became  the  loand  U  to  powErfuI  aa  to  exceed  oar 
caparitiM  for  hearing  (Ariat.  tU  Caeto,  ii.  9 ;  Porph. 
M  Ham.  Plot.  4.  p.  257).  With  all  thii  fanciful 
bypothetiat  however^  tbey  do  not  wcm  to  have 
neglected  ike  obeamttion  of  aatconomtaU  phaeno- 
mena  (Biandii,  Laf.  481). 

Perfection  they  seemed  to  have  conudered  to 
exist  in  direct  ratio  to  the  distance  from  the  cen- 
tral fire.  Thns  the  moon  waa  supposed  to  be  inha- 
bitod  by  more  perfect  and  beauti^l  beings  than  the 
earth  (Plut.  dt  Plae.  PbiL  ii  SO  ;  Stob.  /.  c  i.  p. 
M2;Boekh,  j.ap.181).  Kmilorly  imperfect 
virtue  belongs  to  the  region  of  the  earth,  perfect 
wisdom  to  the  xiafiot ;  the  bond  or  symbol  of 
connection  again  being  certain  numericnl  relations 
{con^  Arist,  Met.  i.  8  j  Alex.  Apbrod.  m  Anit^ 
JM.i.7,fU.l4ta.J.  The  light  and  heat  of  the 
central  fin  are  received  by  ua  medi&tely  through 
the  ann  (wbieb,  •ccoiding  to  I^ilolnus,  is  of  a 
^asay  nature,  acting  as  a  kind  of  lens,  or  aieve,  u 
ho  terms  it,  Biiclch,  l.e.  p.  124  ;  Stob.  Lc.  i.2G  ; 
Eoseb.  Praep,  Evang.  xr.  23),  and  the  other 
beaYonly  bodies  AU  tfainga  partake  of  life,  of 
vkiolt  Pbilcrfaiu  diningmdiea  four  grades,  muted 
in  nan  and  conneetwl  with  niooeadve  parts  of  the 
body, — the  life  of  mere  seminal  production,  which 
is  conundn  to  all  things ;  vegetable  life ;  animal 
life  ;  and  intellect  or  reason  {Theol.  Artihn.  4,  p. 
22  i  Bodih,  p.  159.)  It  was  only  in  reference  to 
the'piineipia,  and  not  absolutely  in  point  of  time, 
tiiatthaiuiv»iieian^raAid&M;  the  development 
•f  ila  wirtencot  which  waa  perhaps  regarded  aa  an 
nnlntwmitting  process,  commenciug  from  the  centre 
(Phil.  ^t.  Stobi  Le.  p.  360;  Btickh,  p.  90,  Ae. ; 
Biudis,  p.  483) ;  for  the  universe  is  imperish- 
ahle  and  unwearied ;  it  subsists  for  ever ;  from 
etanuty  did  it  exist  and  to  eternity  docs  it  last,  one, 
•ontralled  hj  tme  aUn  to  il,  tha  m^btiest  and  the 
higheM."  (PhiL  ap.  Stab.  EeL  Pkg».  p.  418,  he. ; 
Bitckh,  p.  164,  &c)  This  Deity  PhUolaus  elae- 
«bei«  also  speaks  of  as  one,  eternal,  abiding,  un- 
moved, like  himself  (Bockh,  p.  151).  He  is  de- 
scribed  aa  having  established  both  limit  and  the 
infinite,  and  was 'ofom  spoken  of  as  the  absolute 
unity ;  always  repcesantad  as  pervading,  though 
distinct  from,  and  presiding  over  the  nniverse :  not 
therefore  a  mere  germ  of  vital  development,  or  a 

S'ncipinm  of  which  the  universe  was  itself  a  man!- 
tation  or  development  \  sometimes  termed  tbe 
nbaolate  good  (Arist.  MtU  aii.  4,  p.  1091,  b.  IS, 
Bekker),  whUe,  according  to  others,  good  coiiU  be- 
]oM  vaij  to  concralo  existences  {Mei.  xi.7,  p. 
I«73,k81):  The  orida  of  evil  waa  to  be  looked 
Ac  not  in  tbe  dnty,  bat  In  natlw,  whi<^  pro' 
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▼anted  the  deity  fiom  CMidoeting  oreiy  thinx  to 
the  best  end  (Thet^hr.  MeL  9.  p.  322, 14).  With 
the  popnbir  superstition  they  do  not  seem  to  bate 
interfentd,  except  in  so  far  as  they  may  have  re- 
duced the  objects  of  it,  as  well  as  all  othK  exiaiiag 
beings  to  numerical  elemenU.  (Plut.  da  It.et(h. 
10 ;  Arist.  Met,  xiii.  6.)  It  ie  not  dear  wbetha 
the  all-pervading  soal  of  tha  univerae^  whidt  tbey 
spolce  of^  was  regarded  as  identical  with  tiw  Deity 
or  not  (Cic  de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  11 ).  It  was  perluq» 
nothing  more  than  the  ei'er-working  energy  of  tlw 
Deity  (Stob.  p.  422  ;  Bnmdis,  p.  487,  noto  »).  It 
was  from  it  that  human  souls  were  dwived  ((^ 
de  NaL  Dear,  i,  11.  d«  jiR.21).  Tbe  soul  was 
also  frequently  described  as  a  number  or  hannony 
(Plut  dt  Plae.  XT.  2  i  Stob.  EeL  Phf$.  p.  862  ; 
AtisL  de  An,  i.  2,  4) ;  hardly,  howenr,  in  the 
same  sense  aa  that  unfolded  by  Simmiaa,  who  bad 
heard  Philoloua,  in  the  Phaedo  of  Plato  (p.  85, 
Ac),  with  which  the  doctrine  of  metcnpaychoiis 
would  have  been  totally  inconaistcaiL  Sotne  held 
the  GuriouB  idea,  that  Uoparticlea  floating  aamotaa 
in  the  sunbeams  were  amda  (AiisL  deAm.L2). 
tn  so  far  aa  the  aoul  was  a  piiociple  of  life,  it  was 
suppoHed  to  partake  of  the  nature  of  the  central 
fire  (Diog.  LaerL  viiU  27,  ttc).  There  ia,  howerci^ 
some  want  of  uniformity  in  separating  or  identify- 
ing the  sool  and  the  princi{^  of  life,  aa  also  in  the 
division  of  the  faculties  of  the  sool  itadt  Philo- 
laiis  distinguished  soul  (iiix^)  frran  spirit  or  leoam 
(mwi,  TieoL  ArUk  p.  22  ;  Bockh.  p.  149  ;  Diog. 
Laert.  viii.  30,  where  tpti'ft  is  tbe  term  a[^lied  to 
that  whidi  distii^islies  men  from  animals,  svSs  and 
^vfiii  rending  in  the  latter  likawiae).  The  diviaiaB 
of  the  sonl  into  two  elements,  a  rational  and  an 
imtional  one  (Cic.  T^ue.  ir,  5^  comet  to  much  tbe 
same  point.  Even  animals,  howovar,  have  a  geta 
of  reason,  only  the  defective  organisation  of  their 
body,  and  their  want  of  language,  prevents  its  de- 
velopment (Plat  de  Plae.  v.  20).  The  Pytbago- 
raana  eoonaelad  tha  fiva  senaea  with  their  five  de- 
mwiti  (7W.  Ar^  p.  27  ;  Stob.  Le.  p.  1104). 
In  the  senses  tbe  sonl  found  tha  necessary  instil 
menu  for  its  activity  :  tbongh  tbe  eenain^  of 
knowledge  was  derived  axdudToIr  turn  nnmber 
and  iu  rektiona.  (Stok  ^  8  ;  Bazt  Emp,  ado. 
Maih.  viu  92.) 

Tbe  ethics  of  the  IVtha||«rtaKS  coonated  mora 
in  ascetic  practice,  and  maximB  for  the  raalraiat  of 
tha  paauotts,  especially  vS  anger,  and  the  coltiva- 
tion  of  tbe  power  of  endnmnoe,  than  in  scientific 
theory.  What  of  the  latter  th^  had  was,  as 
might  Im  expected,  intunatdy  connected  with  their 
nnmbw-theonr  (Ariel.  jSU.  Magn.  i  1,  Etk,  Nie. 
L  4,  iL  5),  The  emitanplatiaa  of  what  bekagad 
to  the  para  and  elevated  regioa  temwd  a^oyios, 
was  widom^  which  waa  superior  to  oMan^  tha 
latter  having  to  do  only  irith  the  inferior,  subhmaiy 
region  (PhiioL  ^  Stob.  Bd,  Pl^  pp,  490,  488). 
Happiness  c-onaisted  in  the  science  of  the  peiftctian 
of  die  virtues  of  tbe  soul,  or  in  tho  perfect  science 
of  nnmbar*  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  a.  p.  417 ;  Tbeo- 
doret  S»m.  xl  p.  165).  Likeness  to  Uie  Dei^ 
was  to  be  tho  object  of  all  our  endeavours  (Stob. 
EeL  SA.  p.  64),  man  becoming  bettor  as  he  ap- 
proaches the  godo,  who  are  the  guardians  and 
gnidaa  of  men  (Pint,  de  £kf.  Or.  p.  413  ;  Plat. 
Phatd.  p.  62,  vritb  HeiadorTs  note),  exercinng  a 
diroet  influence  upon  them,  guiding  tiie  mind  or 
reason,  as  well  as  iBfln<»iw'ingtTr»*i7m|  ^•trTTir"Mi~'** 
(7«W<r0M  7«kp  Mnwib'  rim  s^pd  toS  8w^w4w^ 
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Stob,  EcL  Pkgt.  p.  206  ;  &<m  nl  iiiva}ni  tmi 
nd  W*>j  Mht  V  ■^""t  Ariat-  £W.  ii. 
8} ;  mm^  Mol  tmng  «  poneanon  of  the  gods,  con- 
mwd  at  imwiit,  by  way  of  chaatiwment,  in  the 
body,  M  a  spodea  of  prison,  from  which  he  haa  no 
ri({ht  to  free  himiirif  byauicide  (PlaL  Plmd.  p. 
fil ;  Ck.  <i>  &«.  20).  With  the  idea  of  dirine 
influaiKe  waa  cloaely  connected  that  of  the  influence 
nf  daemona  and  beroea  (Diog.  Laert.  riii.  32). 
Great  importanoa  waa  attached  to  the  influence  of 
mndc  in  eofltfoUiag  the  fine  of  the  paaatona  {PlQt> 
<fc  /■.  d  Of.  p,  384  ;  Porph.  VO.  SO  ;  InmW. 
64).  Self^zamination  wna  atnngly  inaiate^  on 
(Cic.  <h  Sai,  11).  Virtne  was  regarded  aa  a  kind 
of  harmony  or  health  of  the  soot  (Diog.  I^tert  Tiii. 
33).  Precepts  for  the  practice  of  Tinne  were  ez- 
prMsed  in  Tariooa  obaeura,  nrnbcdical  forma,  many 
of  which,  thon^  with  die  aonuirtuTe  tit  much  that 
ia  later  origin,  have  come  down  to  aa  in  the  m>- 
calted  jcp""^  and  elsewhere  (Brandia,  £,  c  p. 
498,  note  9).  The  transmigration  of  souls  waa 
viewed  ^areplly  in  the  light  of  a  process  of  pu- 
rification. Sonb  under  the  domtoion  of  aenauality 
either  fed  into  the  bodiea  of  animalB,  \t  in- 
curable, wwe  thntit  down  into  Tartanu,  to  meet 
with  ex{nati<n,  or  condign  punishment.  The  pure 
were  exalted  to  higher  modes  of  life,  and  at  laat 
attuqed  to  incorporeal  existence  (Arist.  clt  An.  i. 
%  3  ;  Herod,  il  123  ;  Ding.  I^rL  viii.  SI  ;  ha- 
beck,  Agtaofih.  p.  893.  What  we  find  in  Plato, 
J'hotdr.  p.  248,  )m  and  in  ^dar,  Tina.  fr.  4, 
O^iaip.  IL  68,  ianohaUy  in  the  main  fSrthi^orean). 
As  rrgards  the  fruiu  of  this  system  of  tiaining  or 
belief^  it  is  interesting  to  remark,  that  wherever 
wo  have  notices  of  distinguished  Pythagoieana,  we 
nmally  hear  of  them  aa  men  of  great  upiiglitnesa, 
caianentioiiaoeas,  and  Kl^ieetiunt,  and  as  capable 
of  donitad  and  enduring  friapdabtp.  [See  Akchy- 

tiM  1  ClVIUAI  i  DaMOH  ;  pHINTIAS.] 

For  some  account  of  Uie  very  extensive  literatore 
connected  with  Pythagoras,  Ac,  the  reader  ia  n- 
femd  to  Fabric  BUiL  Graec  vol.  i.  W-  7&<h- 804. 
The  beat  of  the  nodan  aothotilieB  hava  been  at 
mdy  repeatedly  rBftmd  to. 

maidea  a  Somian  pugilist  of  the  name  of  Py- 
tbagnaa,  who  gained  a  victory  in  OL  48s  and  who 
has  been  fieqamtly  identified  with  the  philosopher, 
Fabridaa  (/,  a.  p.  776,  &c)  enumerates  abont 
twwty  mm*  individuala  of  the  some  name,  who 
are,  tmrarar,  not  worth  inaerting.    {C  P.  SC.] 

PYTHA'O0ILA8(ni4»Y^),  areata.  1.  Of 
Hhqfnin,  one  of  the  most  celebrated  atatuaries  of 
Greece.  Pansaniae,  who  calls  him  "  excellent  in 
the  plaatie  art,  if  any  other  waa  so,"  givea  the 
foUawli«  aa  Ua  attirtie  geMkay  (vi  4.  §  2. 
a.4)- 

Qjadna  and  Chartaa  of  ^arta. 
EMhefana  of  Cednth. 
CUaiehiii  of  Rh^jma. 

Fythagana  of  Bbepnn. 

Hia  pndoe  date  la  diffioolt  to  tx.  In  Pliny^  list 
be  is  phwod  at  OL  87  (n.  c.  432}  with  Ageladaa, 
Calion,  Polycletus,  Myron,  Scopas  and  othen. 
(tf.Mzxjdv.8.  a.19.)  How  little  dependence  is  to 
be  placed  on  Pliuy^s  chronological  gronpa  of  artists, 
we  have  had  occasion  more  than  once  to  notice, 
•lid  the  vety  uanea  now  mentioned  famiah  a  aaf- 
vm.  in. 
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ficient  prod*.  It  is  indeed  possible,  ns  Sillig  pro- 
poaet,  to  apply  the  statement  of  Pliny  to  Py- 
thagoras of  Samos ;  but,  as  Pliny  does  not  say 
which  of  the  two  artiste  he  refers  to,  it  ia  natural 
to  suppose  that  he  means  the  more  distingnished 
one.  We  are  inclined  to  believe  that  Pliny*a 
reason  for  placing  Pythagoms  at  this  date  was  the 
circumstance  which  he  afterwards  mentions  (/.  e. 
94),  that  Pythagoras  was  in  part  contemponry 
with  Myron,  whose  tree  date  was  OL  87.  The 
genealogy  quoted  above  from  Panaaniaa  aSords  ua 
no  Bsaistance,  as  the  dates  ^  the  other  artista  in 
it  depend  on  that  of  Pythagoras, 

Moat  of  the  modern  writers  on  ancient  art 
attempt  to  determine  the  dnte  of  Pythngoras  by 
his  statnea  of  Olym^itc  victors.  This  test  is,  how- 
ever, not  a  certam  one ;  for  there  are  aevenl 
inetancea  of  auch  statuea  not  having  been 
made  qntll  a  considerable  time  after  the  victory. 
Still,  at  a  period  when  art  was  flourishing,  and 
when  the  making  of  these  statues  formed  one  of 
its  most  important  branches,  the  presumption  is 
that  an  OlymfHc  victor  would  not  be  allowed  to 
remain  long  without  the  honour  of  a  statue ;  and 
therefore  the  date  of  the  victory  may  be  taken  as 
a  guide  to  that  of  the  artist,  where  there  is  no  de- 
cisive evidence  to  the  contrary,  Now^  in  the  caaa 
of  Pythagoras,  one  of  his  moat  celebrated  worfca 
was  Die  statue'  of  the  Olympic  victor  Aatylns  of 
Croton,  who  conquered  in  the  single  and  double 
foot-race  in  three  succeswve  Olympiad!,  and  on 
the  but  two  of  theae  oecaaima  he  caosed  himself  to 
be  proclaimed  aa  a  Syrscman,  in  order  to  giatify 
Hiero.  (Pans.  vL  13.  $  1.)  Now,  Supposing  (as 
is  natuial)  that  this  was  during  the  time  that 
Hiero  was  kin^  (a  c.  478—467,  OL  75.  3—78. 
2),  the  last  victory  of  Aatylns  must  have  been 
either  in  OL  77,  or  OL  78  ;  or,  even  if  we  admit 
that  Hiero  waa  not  yet  king,  and  place  the  laat 
victory  of  Astylua  in  OL  76  (Miiller,  DoriBr, 
Chron.  tab.),  the  earliest  date  at  which  we  should 
be  oompdUed  to  phwe  Pythagoras  would  be  abont 
B.  a  480,  and,  coqipaiing  thii  wiUi  Pliny*i  date, 
we  aboold  have  B.  c.  480 — 430  aa  the  time  during 
which  he  flourished.  This  result  agrees  very  well 
with  the  indications  fomished  by  his  other  statues  of 
Olympic  victors,  by  his  contest  with  Myron,  and  by 
the  statements  respecting  the  character  of  hia  art. 

Aoeordii^  to  Diogenes  Laiirtins  (viiL  47),  Py- 
thagnaa  waa  the  first  wlw  paid  apecud  attention 
to  order  and  pn^ortion  in  hie  art ;  and  Pliny 
states  that  he  waa  the  first  who  expressed  with 
care  and  aocumcy  the  muscles  and  veins  and  hair 
(Plin.  A  a  8  4).  Hence  it  would  seem  that  he  waa 
the  chief  repreeentadve  of  that  achool  of  improved 
development  in  statnaiy,  which  preceded  the 
selioola  of  perfect  art  which  were  establidMd  at 
Athens  and  at  Argoa  respectively  by  Phn^ai  and 
Polycleitus ;  and  that,  while  AgcSadaa  waa  pre- 
parity  the  way  for  this  perfection  of  art  in  Greece 
Proper,  another  school  was  growing  up  in  Magna 
Graecia,  which  attained  to  its  highest  &ine  in 
Pythaguas ;  who,  in  his  atatoes  of  athletes,  prac- 
mod  taoaa  voy  ninddea  of  art,  aa  applied  to  tk« 
AaauMs  figure,  waidi  Polyoleitas  brought  to  per- 
fection ;  and  who  lived  long  enough  to  gain  a  vio< 
tory  over  one  of  the  most  celebrated  naaiara  tt  the 
new  Attic  achool,  namely  Myron. 

The  most  inptwtant  wona  of  Pythagoiaa,  as 
haa  inat  been  intinated,  mpear  to,  have  been,  hia 
atatoes  of  atMotah  Unfii9luaMB)^iljlB)|#i]ig^ 
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which  Hmy  describes  h»  woHcb  u  extremely  cor- 
npt,  but  it  can  be  pretty  well  corrected  by  the 
help  of  Puuuiiu.  (R«ipecting  the  correction  of 
the  text,  tee  SiUig,  Cat  Art  a.  v„  and  edilioD  of 
Pliny,  with  J«niu'a  euf^lement;  uid  Thiersch, 
EpodttM,  pp.  2(6,  217}.  Beudes  the  statue  of 
Astylaa  alreRdy  mentionecU  and  the  pancratiut  at 
Uelphi  by  which  he  gained  his  victory  over 
Myron,  he  also  made  the  statues  of  Leontiscus  of 
Messana,  an  01ym[»c  victor  in  wreitling  (Paus.  vi. 
4.  §  2),  of  Protoiaui  of  Mantineia  (vi.  6.  §  1],  of 
EuthymuB,  a  very  beautiful  work  nf  art  (ib.  §  2. 
a,  6%  at  Dromeiu  of  Stymphalus  (vi.  7.  g  3.  ».  10), 
of  Mnaaeaa  of  Gyrene,  who  was  known  by  the  aui^ 
name  of  Libya,  and  of  hin  son  Cratisthencs,  who 
was  represented  in  a  chariot,  with  a  Victory  by 
his  side  (vi.  1&  §  4.  a.  7,  16.  $1).  His  other 
worits,  mentioned  by  Pliny,  are,  a  nuked  figure 
cairfii^  afmles,  periiapa  Heicnkt  with  the  golden 
•ppua  of  tne  He^ieridea  ;  a  lame  figure:,  at  Syra- 
cose,  called  Gaudiean*,  **  the  pain  of  whose  wound 
even  the  spectator  seems  to  feel,"  a  description 
which  almost  certiiinly  indicates  a  Philoctetes  ; 
two  statues  of  Apollo,  the  one  slaying  the  serpent 
Python  with  his  arrows  die  other  playing  the 
harp,  of  wbtcb  two  statues  the  latter  was  known 
by  the  surname  of  Dkanu,  from  a  alory  that,  when 
Thebes  was  taken  by  Atexander.a  fugitive  hid  his 
money  in  the  boaom  of  the  statue,  and  found  it 
aftcrwardi  in  nlety.  There  are  still  other  works 
of  Py thagoraa,  mentioned  by  other  Mtthora,  namely, 
s  winged  Persena  (Dion  ChiyaoaL  Oral.  S7,  vol.  ii. 
p.  10^  cd.  Keiske) ;  Enropa  sitting  on  the  bull 
(Tatian,  ado.Oraee.  53,  p.  1 1 6,  ed.  Worth  ;  Varro, 
i.  i.  T.ti.  8  31) ;  Eteocles  and  Polyneicea  dying 
by  thnir  mutual  fratricide  (ibid.  54,  p.  118) ;  and 
a  statue  of  Dionysus,  mentioned  in  an  epigram  by 
Proclus,  in  which,  though  the  name  of  Pythagoraa 
does  not  occnr,  we  can  hardly  be  wrong  in  apply- 
ing to  him  the  epithet  'Prjyltvu  (Brunck,  Jnal. 
vol.  ii.  p.  446,  No.  5  ;  Jacobs,  Append.  Antk  Fat. 
vol.  il  p.  78-2,  No.  69> 

There  are  still  extant  various  medals!  gems,  and 
bas-reliefs,  on  which  thent  is  a  figure  of  Pbiloc- 
tetes,  which  snne  antiquaries  believe  to  be  after 
the  type  of  the  statue  by  Pythagoras,  bat  the 
matter  is  quite  uncertain. 

Pliny  tells  us  that  Pythagoras  had  for  a  pupil  his 
sister's  son,  Sostratus  {I.e.  §5). 

2,  Of  Sam 08,  a  statuary,  whom  Pliny  (/.  e.  §  5) 
expressly  diatingniahea  frmn  the  fonner,  to  whom, 
however,  he  says,  the  Saminn  bore  a  remarkahle 
personal  likeness.  He  was  at  first  a  painter,  and 
was  celebral«d  as  the  maker  of  seven  naked 
stntnes,  and  one  of  an  old  man,  which,  in  Pliny's 
time,  stood  near  the  temple  of  Fortune,  which 
Catuhig  had  erected  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  Cimhru 
(This  is  the  meaning  of  Pliny's  expresuon,  hijuMce 
die.)  There  is  no  indication  of  nis  date,  unlets 
we  were  to  accept  the  opinion  of  SilHg,  already 
noticed,  that  Pliny's  date  of  01.  87  ought  to  be  re- 
ferred to  this  artist  nfther  than  to  Pythagoias  of 
Rbeginm.  [P-S.1 

PYTHA'NOELUS  (JlaeAyytKoi),  an  Athe- 
nian tragic  poet  at  the  close  of  the  fifth  century 
B.  c,  who  is  only  known  by  one  passage  in 
Arifitophanes  {Ran,  87),  which  is,  howewr,  quite 
enongti  to  show  the  sort  of  estimation  in  which  he 
was  held.  Aristophanes  places  him  at  the  very 
foot  of  the  anti-climax  of  tragedians  who  ware 
still  lifii^  and  the  question  of  Hercules,  wbother 


he  is  likely  to  snpiriy  the  Toid  left  by  the  death  of 
Euripides,  does  not  even  obtain  aa  answer,  except 
by  a  jest  of  Xanthias.  [P.S.] 

PY'THEAS  (nuftfat),  historicaL  1.  The  son 
of  Lampui,  ttf  Aegioa,  waa  «.  ctmqnenr  in  the 
Nenean  gtmea,  and  his  vtctonr  ia  celehralad  in  im 
of  Pindar's  odes  {San.  t).  He  is  in  all  isobal^ity 
the  same  as  the  Pytheas  who  disUngui^ed  him- 
self in  the  Persian  wars  [No.  2),  since  we  know 
that  thejatter  had  a  son  of  the  name  of  Lampon. 

2.  Or  Pythxk,  the  son  of  Tsehenoua,  of  A^ns, 
was  in  one  of  the  three  Greek  guard-ships  sta- 
tioned off  the  island  of  Sciathui,  which  were  taken 
by  the  Persians  shortly  before  the  bottle  of  Tim- 
mop^lae.  Pytheas  distinguished  himself  by  his 
bravery  in  the  engagement,  and  was  is  conse- 
quence treated  by  tiie  Persians  with  distingnished 
honour.  At  the  battle  of  Salamis  the  ^oniaa 
ship,  in  which  he  was  kept  as  a  uisoner,  was 
taken  by  an  Aeginetan  vessel,  and  he  thus  reco- 
vered his  liber^.  E^mpon,  the  son  of  this  Pytheas, 
was  present  at  the  battie  of  PhUaea,  and  urged 
Pausanioa,  after  the  engagement,  to  avenge  the 
death  of  Ijeonidas  by  insulting  and  mutiUUng  the 
corpse  of  Mardonius.  (Herod,  vii.  181,  viiL  92, 
ix.  78  i  Pans.  iii.  4.  glO.) 

3.  Or  PvTUEa,  of  Abdera,  the  father  of  Nym- 
phodorus.  (Herod,  viL  137.)  [NrHPiiODa&iiB.] 

4.  An  Athenian  orator,  distinguished  by  his 
unceasing  animosity  against  Demosthenes.  He 
was  self-educated,  and,  on  account  of  the  harshness 
and  inelegance  of  his  style,  was  not  redraned 
among  the  Attie  orators  by  the  giwnmariaDs. 
(Suidss,  t.v.;  Syrian,  ad  Itermog.  16;  eonp. 
Phil.  Phoc.  21.)  His  private  chancter  waa  bad. 
and  he  had  no  political  principles,  but  changed 
sides  as  often  as  suited  his  convenience  or  his  in- 
terest. He  nuide  no  pretensions  to  honesty.  On 
being  reproached  on  one  occasion  as  a  taaca].  he 
fnuikly  admitted  the  charge,  but  urged  that  he 
had  been  so  for  a  shorter  time  than  anj'  of  his  con- 
temporaries who  took  part  in  public  affiurs.  (Aelian, 
V.  H.  xiv.  2&)  Suidas  relates  (s.  tt.)  that  having 
been  imprisoned  on  account  ofadebt,  prohdUy  n  fine 
incurred  in  a  law-suit  (Si^  X^iiMa),  he  made  his 
escape  from  prison  and  fled  to  Macedonia,  and  that 
after  remaining  there  for  a  time,  he  returned  to 
Athens.  The  statement  that  he  waa  unable  to  pay 
hit  debts  ia  confirmed  by  the  account  of  the  author 
of  the  Letters  which  go  under  the  name  of  Demo- 
sthenes 8.  p.  1481,  ed.  Rdske),  where  it  iaie- 
bited  that  Pytheas  had  acquired  sock  a  large  (bttmw 
by  dishonest  means  that  he  could  at  that  time  pay 
five  talents  with  more  ease  than  five  dmebiDM  Gsr- 
nteriy.  We  learn  from  the  same  authority  that  he 
obtained  the  highest  honoors  at  Athens,  and  was  in 
particular  entrusted  with  the  distinguished  duty  oF 
offering  the  saerifioes  at  D^hi  for  the  Atbeniaos. 
He  was  acensed  by  Deinaichus  of  {n>h  (Dionys. 
/jetttorak  ;  Haipocrat.  s.  MpHx  ypo^  ;  Stejii. 
Bys.  s.  o.  Afyttxu),  probably  on  account  of  bia  long 
residence  at  Macedonia.  Of  the  part  that  he  took 
in  political  affairs  only  two  at  thr«e  fiuta  are  n- 
coided.  He  imposed  the  honoan  which  the  Athe- 
nians proposed  to  confer  npon  Alexander  (^nt. 
i*raec.  genmd.  Reip,  p.  80^  b.  An  Sadger.  rerp. 
p.  784,  c\  but  he  afterwards  espoased  tiie  in  threats 
of  the  Afacedonian  party.  He  accused  Demosthenes 
of  having  received  bribes  from  Hatpalna.  (Den. 
^  La.  t  Pint  ViL  2C.  Ond.  f.  846,  e ;  Phot. 
BOl.  Cod.  265  ;  Dionys.  /mmil40  I^the  Lamin 
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war,  a.  c.  322,  he  joined  Antipat«r  (Pint.  Dem, 
27;,  and  had  thus  the  ntufaction  of  nirviving  his 
gnat  •Demj  DenuMtbeaet.  His  hostility  to  D»- 
OKwthrines  is  frrqunitly  mentioiied  bj  ths  uideiit 
writers  who  bnvo  preserred  manj  nt  his  jesta 
fljtaiiiat  the  grmi  ontor.  He  is  snid  to  have  been 
the  author  of  the  well-known  saying,  that  the  ont- 
tions  of  Demntth^nea  smelt  of  the  lamp.  (Aelian, 
V.H.  7  ;  Piut.  Dtm.  8  j  comp.  AAen.  ii.  p. 
44,  L)  The  titles  of  two  of  the  orations  of  Pytheas 
are  preferred  by  Harpociation,  Hpit  r^y  <i^ci{iy 
iw^ayta  {t,  V.  drjfpeu^ou),  and  Kor*  'AStf/iovroi 
(x.  n.  iiu9vftla).  Two  short  extracts  from  his  ora- 
tions are  giTen  in  Latin  by  Ratilius  Lupus  (L  1 1, 
14).  (Comp.  Ruhnken,  ad  UtitiL  Lap.  i.  II  ; 
Westarmann,  GexUdOe  der  GriaA.  Bmdlnmknt, 
§54.) 

5.  Boeotuck  of  Thebea,  wh,  next  to  Critolans, 
die  diief  instigator  of  the  Aefaaenns  to  undertake 
the  &tal  war  aitainst  the  Romans,  which  destroyed 
for  ever  the  liberties  of  Greece.  He  was  put  to 
death  by  Metellue  at  the  beginning  of  ac.  146. 
(Polyh.  xl.  1,  3  ;  Pans.  vii.  14.  g  6,  vii.  15.  §  10.) 

PY'THEAS  (nvO^iu),  of  Massilia,  in  Oaul,  a 
celebrated  Greek  narigator,  who  sailed  to  the 
western  and  northero  yutt  of  Europe,  and  wrote 
a  work  containing  the  results  of  his  discoveries.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  personal  histnry,  «-itb  the  ex- 
ception of  the  statement  of  Polybius  that  he  was  a 

r man  (op.  jtraft.  it.  p.  104).  The  time  at  which 
lired  cannot  be  determined  with  accuracy. 
Bougainville  {Mim,  de  VActuL  de»  Iiucr.  vol  xix 
p,  143)  maintained  that  he  lived  before  Aristotle, 
but  the  passage  on  which  he  relied  (Arist.  Mef. 
ii.  5.)  is  not  sufficient  to  warrant  this  conclusion. 
VosaioB  (ds  HiMoriai  Grwcitt  P>  )25,  ed.  Weatei^ 
Qiann)  phuses  him  in  the  time  of  Ptolsmy  Philadd- 
phus,  but  this  is  certainly  too  late  a  date.  As  he 
is  qooied  by  Dicaearchus,  a  pupil  of  Aristotle  (Stmb. 
ii.  p.  104)  and  by  Timaeus  (Plin.  /f.iV.  zxxvii. 
II),  be  probably  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  Great,  or  shortly  afterwards. 

The  worics  of  Pytheaa  are  frequently  referred  tn 
by  thfl  aoctnit  writers.  One  appears  to  have  borne 
tie  title  Ilcfil  TOW  'tiKtww  (cv  roh  ^cpi  roS 
'niMMwfi,  Ganinaa,  Jttroit.  in  Petav.  Ura- 

uoLp.  22),  and  the  other  to  have  been  called  a 
n«pMrAiw5  (Marcinnus,  in  Geogr.  Mm.  vol.  i.  p^ 
63,  ed.  Husdon),  or  as  it  is  termed  by  the  Scho- 
liast oQ  ApoUonios  Rhodias  (iv.  761 I^i  vtpfoSor. 
That  he  gave  an  acoonnt  of  the  north-western 
coasts  of  Eorope  is  evident  fiiom  Strabo,  who  refers 
to  his  statements  respecting  Iberia,  Oaul,  and  other 
coantries  (Strah.  i.  p,  64,  ii.  p.  75,  iiL  p.  158,  iv. 
p.  195).  It  would  appear  from  Pythens'  own 
statement,  as  related  by  Polybius  (ap.  Strait,  ii. 
pk  104),  that  he  undertook  two  voyagn,  one  in 
which  he  visited  Britain  and  Thttle,cnd  of  which  he 
prabaUy  gave  an  account  in  his  work  On  lie  Ocean ; 
and  a  second,  undertaken  after  his  return  from  his 
first  voy^e,  in  which  he  coasted  along  the  whole 
of  Europe  froin  Gadeiia  (Cadiz)  to  the  Tanait,  and 
the  denaiption  of  which  jnobably  formed  the  subject 
of  hfs  J^erntug.  Some  modem  writers,-  however, 
MMwntMn  that  the  passage  in  Strabo  may  be  inter- 
preted to  mean  that  Pytheaa  undertook  only  one 
voyage  ;  but  we  think  that  the  words  ace  scarcely 
susceptible  of  such  an  interpretation. 

The  fallowing  are  the  principal  porticnhus  which 
ancient  writers  have  prBserved  from  the  works  of 
Pythna.     1.  He  related  tlut  at  tbt  extreme 
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west  of  theinhabitcdworid  was  a  promontory  of  the 
Oatidamnii,  called  Calbion,  aud  that  islands  lay  to 
the  west  of  it,  the  furthest  of  which  named 
Uxisama  was  a  three  days*  sail  (Strah.  i.  p.  64). 
Strabo  treats  all  this  as  the  ptire  invention  of 
PytheaM.  2.  He  further  related  that  he  virited 
Britain,  and  travelled  over  the  whole  of  the  island 
as  &ir  as  it  was  accessible! ;  and  he-said  that  it  was 
4O,0D0  stadia  in  circumference.  As  to  Thule  and 
those  distant  parts  he  stated  that  there  was  neither 
earth,  sea,  oor  air,  but  a  sort  of  mixture  of  all 
these,  like  to  the  mollusca,  in  which  the  earth  and 
the  sea  and  every  thing  else  ore  suspended,  and 
which  could  not  be  penetrated  either  by  land  or  by 
aea.  The  substance  like  the  mollusca  Pytheas 
had  seen  himself,  but  the  other  pan  of  the  account 
he  mve  from  hearsay  (Polyb.  ap.  SiraL  ii  p.  104). 
Pytheas  made  Thule  a  six  days"  sail  from  Britain  ; 
he  said  that  the  day  and  the  ntght  were  each  six 
months  long  in  Thnle  (Stnib.  i.  p.  6.^  ;  IMin.  JJ.ff. 
ii.  77).  3..  He  apoke  of  a  peopie  called  Gnttonea, 
bordering  upon  Gennany,  and  dwelling  upon  a 
gulf  of  the  sea  called  Mentonomon,  in  a  space 
6000  stadia.  He  added  that  at  the  distance  of  a 
day's  sail  there  was  an  island  named  Abaloa,  to 
which  amber  was  brought  bjr  the  waves  in  spring ; 
that  the  inhabitants  used  it  instead  of  firewood, 
and  sold  it  to  the  neighbouring  Teutoni.  Timaeus 
gave  credit  to  this  account,  but  called  the  island 
Basilia.    (Plin.  //.  M  xxxvii.  1 1 .) 

The  credibility  of  the  statemenU  of  Pytheas  was 
differently  estimated  by  the  ancient  writers.  Era* 
tosthenes  and  Hipparcfius  refer  to  them  as  worthy 
of  belief;  but  o&er  writers,  especially  Polybius 
and  Strabo,  regard  them  as  of  no  value  at  all.  Po- 
lybius says  that  it  is  incredible  that  a  private  man, 
and  one  who  was  also  poor,  could  have  ludertaken 
such  long  voyi^es  and  journeys  (ap.  Strait,  iu  p. 
104)  i  and  Strabo,  on  more  than  one  occasion,  calls 
him  a  great  liar,  and  regards  his  statements  as 
mere  fables,  only  deserving  to  be  classed  with  those 
of  Euhcmerus  and  Antiphanes  (Strab.  i-  p.  63,  ii, 
p.  102,  iii.  pp.148, 157,158).  Most  modem  writers, 
however,  have  been  disnoaed  to  set  more  value 
upon  the  narrative  t^Pyuieaa.  In  reply  to  the  ob- 
jection of  Polybius  it  fiaa  been  urged  Uiat  he  may 
have  been  sent  on  a  voyage  of  discovery  by  the 
Massilians,at  the  public  expence,  in  order  to  become 
acquainted  with  the  country  from  which  the  Car- 
thaginians procured  amber.  There  seems  uo  reason 
to  doubt  that  he  did  go  on  a  voyage  to  the  northern 
parts  oi  Europe  ;  but  the  reasons  for  his  undertak- 
ing it  most  be  left  in  uncertainty.  It  would  appear 
from  the  extracts  which  have  been  preserved  from 
his  works,  that  he  did  not  give  simply  the  results 
of  his  own  observations,  but  added  all  the  reports 
which  reached  him  respecting  distant  counUiew, 
withoutalwaysdcawiiwadistinction between  what 
he  saw  himself  and  w&U  was  told  him  by  others. 
His  StatemenU,  therefore,  muM  be  received  with 
caution  and  some  mistrust.  It  is  equally  uncertain 
how  far  he  penetrated.  Some  modem  writeithave 
regarded  it  as  certain  that  ha  must  have  rttched 
Iceland  in  consequence  of  hn  remark  that  tfie  day 
was  six  months  long  at  Thule,  while  othen  hare 
supposed  that  he  advanced  as  fiitr  as  the  Shetland 
I&lsnds.  But  either  supposition  is  very  improbable, 
and  neither  is  necessary ;  for  reports  of  the  great 
length  of  the  day  and  ni^t  in  the  northern 
porta  of  Furope  had  alreaily  reached  the  Greeks, 
before  the  time  of  Pytheaa.  There,  baa  been  Uku- 
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wite  nndi  diipala  lu  to  what  rim  we  we  to  un- 
dentand  hj  the  Tuuu.  Without  Hating  the 
Terioui  opinions  whieh  have  been  adranced,  we 
may  remark  that  the  inppoMtion  of  Ukert  appear* 
to  lu  the  moK  probable,  mmely,  that  the  countrv 
whieh  Pjtheaa  deecrlbee  as  tae  one  from  whion 
,  amber  came  may  have  been  the  Cinibri«i  peniiMUla 
(Denmark,  &c.},  and  that  when  he  nached  the 
Elbe,  he  concluded  that  he  had  arriTed  at  the  Tamil, 
whi^  tepanted  Europe  from  Aaia. 

Pytheaa  cnlUTated  science.  He  appears  to  have 
been  the  first  person  who  determined  tlie  latitude 
of  a  place  from  the  shadow  of  the  sun  ;  and  it  is 
expressly  stated  that  he  determined  the  position 
of  Masailia  by  oboerring  the  shadow  of  the  sun  by 
the  gnomon  (Strah.  iL  pp.  71,  1 15).  He  also  paid 
considerable  attention  to  the  phaenomena  of  the 
tidei,  and  wxa  well  aware  of  the  influence  of  the 
moon  upon  then.    (Fuhr,  Lh  Pt^^ea,  p.  19.) 

The  voyages  of  Pytheas  have  been  discussed  by  a 
large  number  of  modern  writers :  we  can  only  refer 
to  the  most  important  works  on  the  subject :  —  Bou- 
gainville, A»r  VOrigiim  et  im-  la  Voyoffet  de 
tkiat,  in  Mtm.  de  FAoad.  dei  Inscr.  vol,  six.  pp. 
U6— 1S5  i  IVAnville,  Smr  h  NaaigalitM  da 
HUM  d  TkuU,  ibid.  »oL  xzxvii.  pp.  436—442  ; 
Ukert,  Bamerhmgm  iiber  Py&tM,  in  hia  Geo- 
frapUe  4tr  Grie^en  md  Rotturt  voL  i.  part  L  pp. 
298—309  ;  Arvedson,  PyOteae  Mtuiiliemu  Frvff- 
vitwla,  UpMlae,  1824  ;  Fuhr,  De  P^htn  MainH- 
«»n,  Darmstadt,  1835  ;  Strasxewkk,  Pglhtas  da 
Marmil*  «(  la  Oiognipkie  de  ms  Teatpt,  Paris, 
1886,  translated  into  German  hy  Hoffinun,  Leip- 
xig,  1838. 

PY'THEAS,  artists.  1.  A  silverchaeer,  who 
flourished  at  Roine  in  the  age  immediately  follow- 
ing that  of  Pompey,  and  whose  productions  com- 
manded  a  remarkably  high  price.  (Plin. //.  A'. 
XXXV,  12.  s.  && :  Pliny  statra  the  precise  value 
of  every  two  ounces  of  silver  plate  engraved  by 
him,  but  the  number  is  differently  given  in  the 
MSS.  as  10,000  or  20,000  sesterces,  see  Sillig's 
edition.)  A  venr  celebrated  work  by  him  was  a 
cap,  on  which  UiyMuc  and  XNomadM  were  ttpn- 
iented  canying  m  the  PalUdram,  in  that  sort  of 
chaaii^  which  was  called  embiema.  According  to 
the  opinion  of  Thiersch,  the  greatest  gem  engravers 
of  that  and  the  succeeding  nge  did  not  disdain  to 
copy  from  the  design  of  Pytheas,  whow  figure  of 
Diomed  is  still  to  be  teen  on  gems  by  Dioscnridea, 
Gnaeni,  Calpomius  Savenis,  and  Solni :  the 

rnds  of  this  o^nlon,  howevH,  are  not  statad 
the  author.   (Thiersch,  Epo^ieH,  pp.  299 — 
299.) 

The  snggesUon  of  Meyer  appear*  more  probable, 
that  the  designs  of  both  the  vase  of  Pytheas  and 
the  gems  referred  to  were  copied  from  some  more 
■ndent  work  of  art  (Meyer,  Omk.  d.  iUd.  JTwuf, 
vd.  iiL  pp.  172. 173  ;  eomp.  Levenw,  Ueber  dm 
Hwdt  da  PaUadiimi.) 

Pjrtheas  also  chased  small  drinking  vessels  with 
grotesque  subjects,  of  the  most  elaborate  and  de- 
licate workmiuiship,  which  are  thus  described  by 
Pliny :  —  Fedt  ihm  tt  eoeot  me^mtaia  appiUiaot, 
parvaHa  polorii$,ted  a  fNj&w  m  tmagiima  aiA- 
dam  lied  MpritUn,tame^ortmaii^aHagtiaWia$ 
§raL 

2.  A  painter,  of  Bnia  in  Achaia,  whose  paint- 
ing on  a  wall  at  Peigamns,  r^resenting  an  ele- 
phant, is  mentioned  by  Stephanos  Byaantinus 
(a  «  Boi^).  [p.  S.] 


PYTMCN  (nLtfifv),  a  Corinthian  general,  whs 
commanded  the  detachment  of  ships  sent  with 
Gylippus  for  the  relief  of  Syracuse.  His  name 
occurs  now  and  then  in  the  account  of  the  operv 
tinns  which  foUowed.  (JTiuc  vi.  104,  viL  1, 
70.)  [a  P.M.] 

PYTHERMON  and  PYTHERMUS  are  two 
rather  obscure  names  in  the  history  of  Greek 
music  Pythermus  of  Miletus  is  a  person  to  whnn 
some  ancient  writers  ascribed  the  invenrion  of  the 
Ionian  mode  (Hemclid.  ap.  uv.  p.  635,  cd.; 
Biickh,  de  Metr.  PmL  p.  235) ;  and  Pyth«nioD  ia 
mentioned  as  the  author  of  a  scolioiL  {Patvemiogr, 
ValAii.  15).  [P.aj 

PYTHES.  [Pythsas  and  Pythius.] 

PYTHEUS,  architect  [Phiibus.] 

PYTHIAS  (noeicff).  l.Theaisterorado^ 
daughter  of  Hermias,  became  the  wife  of  Arirtotlak 
[Ahimtotblxs,  p.  318.] 

2.  Daughter  of  Aristotle  and  Pythias.  She  was 
married  three  times :  her  first  husband  bemg  Ni- 
canor  of  Stagiia,  a  reU^ve  of  Aristotle ;  her  second 
Prodes,  a  descendant  of  Demaiatus,  king  of  Sparta; 
and  her  third  Metrodoms,  the  physician  (Sext, 
Emp.  adv.  Math.  i.  12,  ^  ^7.  ed.  fiekkar). 

S.  A  slave  of  Oetavia  Aunsta,  the  wife  of 
Nero,  She  became  noted  for  the  constan^  with 
which  she  endured  the  tortures  to  which  Me  was 
put  by  Tigellinus,  without  infbnning  against  her 
mistress  (Dion  Cass.  Ixii.  IS).        fC  P.  M.] 

PY'THIAS  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  (HIA'. 
xxxiv,  8.  s.  19),  according  to  the  common  reading, 
as  one  of  the  statuiuries  who  flonriahed  abont  the 
time  of  the  revival  of  the  art  The  MSS.  varr 
much  as  to  the  form  of  the  name ;  and,  taking 
also  into  account  the  very  ioote  way  in  which 
some  of  these  names  are  insertod  by  Pliny  (aanpi 
PoLvcLxfl),  it  is  1^  no  means  imposrible  Uiat  he 
may  be  one  and  the  same  person  with  the  silver- 
chaser  Pttbbab.  (See  SiUig,  edititm  of  Pliny, 
ad  toe.)  [P.S.] 

PYTHIONI'CR  [Harpalus,  No.  1.] 

PYTHIS,  a  aculptor,  who  made  the  marble 
^HMMgOf  by  which  the  eelebmled  Hmaoletun 
was  surmounted.  (Plin.  H.  JST.  xxxvi  5.  i.  4.  §  9). 
Con^ering  the  close  resemblance  of  this  sculptor's 
name,  in  Pliny,  to  some  of  the  readings  <^  the 
name  of  the  architect  of  the  Mansoleum,  in 
VitmviuB,  it  seems  not  improbable  that  they  may 
have  been  the  same  person.  [Philbu^]    [P.  S.'] 

PYTHIUS  (nMwf),the  Pythian,  from  Pjrtbo, 
the  ancient  name  of  Delphi,  often  ooenn  as  a  aor- 
name  of  Apollo,  whose  onde  was  at  DelnhL 
(Horn,  ffymn.  m  Apoll.  873 ;  Aeschyl  Agam.  621 ; 
Ham.  (hrm.  i.  16.  6 ;  Tac  Hiti.  iv.  83.)    [U  S.] 

PYTHIUS  (Xliem:  called  xmjs  by  Plu- 
tarch, YoLii.  p.  2fi2,d.,andsomeotliers),aLydian, 
the  son  of  Atye,  who  Ufed  in  the  time  at  the  Per- 
sian invaum  of  Greeee.  He  was  a  man  of  enor- 
mous wealth,  which  he  derived  from  his  gold  mines 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  Celaenae  in  Phiygia,  of 
which  phwe  ho  seems  to  have  made  himsdf  go- 
vernor. So  eagerly  did  he  prosecute  his  senrch 
for  gtdd,  that  his  subjects  were  almost  all  with- 
drawn from  agricultnre.  Plutarch  (I.  e.)  tells  an 
a»""ing  story  of  the  device  adopted  by  bis  wife  to 
point  out  to  him  the  absurdity  of  the  coune  he  was 
pursuing.  She  had  a  qnandty  of  gold  wtought 
into  representations  of  variotu  kinds  of  food,  and 
set  nothing  bnt  these  before  him  one  day  for  din- 
ner. When  Xerzea  airived^t  OH^y,  Pythiu 
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butqwted  him  ind  his  wh(rfe  ann^.  H*  had  pre- 
viovily  WBt  »  gddan  pluM  tie«  mai  tim  u  a 
ptewnt  to  ntirioB,  H«  infomed  X«rxM  tlwt,  ia- 
tending  to  oSu  him  ■  quantity  of  money  to  d<^y 
the  eipeniei  of  hia  expedition,  he  had  zeckoned 
np  hia  wealth  and  fmnd  it  to  conairt  of  2000 
UlvnU  of  ailfer  coin  and  4,000,000,  all  but  7000, 
darica  of  gold  coin.  The  whole  (tf  thia  he  offered 
tn  XensB,  who  howom  did  not  aegBpt  it ;  but 
inado  Urn  ■  pRaant  of  the  odd  7000  darics,  and 
granted  him  the  t^ta  of  hoapitalily.  Hia  five 
aona  aacarapaiued  Xerxes  Prthina,  aknned  by 
an  eelipae  of  the  lun  which  happened,  came  to 
Xerxea,  and  begged  that  the  eldeat  mi^t  be  left 
behind.  Tlii*  reqneat  ao  ennged  the  king  that  he 
had  the  joung  nan  inunedately  killed  and  cut  in 
two,  and  the  two  portwna  of  hia  body  ^aced  on 
ritker  aide  of  the  rukd,  and  then  ordered  the  anay 
to  march  between  them.  Hia  other  lona  periafaed 
in  diSerent  battlea.  Pythina,  orervhebned  with 
grieC  paaaed  the  reat  of  hiadiiya  in  tolitide  (  Herod. 

27—29,  38,  39  i  PUn.  KA".  xxxiti.  10; 
Plubi:«.}.  [C.  p.  M.1 

PY'THIUS,  aivhitoct  [Phii.bus]. 

P  YTUOCLEIDES  (nuAMAilSui),  a  celebrated 
muaician  of  the  time  of  Periclea,  waa  a  native 
of  Ceoa  (PlaL  Protag.  816,  e.),  and  flourijdied 
at  Athena,  under  the  patronage  Periclea,  whom 
ha  inatnicted  in  hia  art.  (Plut  Per.  4  ;  Paeiido- 
Phtt.  Ahii^  i.  pu  118,  c.).  The  Scholiaat  on  the 
poaaage  laat  cited  atateo  that  Pythocleidee  waa  alao 
B  Pythagorean  philoaopher.  uid  that  Agathoclea 
waa  hia  disciple.  Pythodeidee  wa*  one  of  thoae 
munciana  to  whom  aome  wrilen  aacribed  the 
iavantiiHiof  the  HixcJydian  node  of  nuaic  (Phit 
dt  Mm.  16,  p.  1 1 36,  d.X  [P.  &] 

PYTHOCLES  (HufoKX^O.  1.  An  Athenian 
cm  tor,  who  belonged  to  the  Macedonian  party,  and 
waa  put  to  death  with  Phocion  in  B.C.  317.  (Dem. 
deOor.f.  320  ;  Plut  Pioe.  35.) 

2.  Of  Samoa,  a  Greek  writer  of  uncertain  date, 
wrote:— 1.  'ItbW  (Plut.  ParaiL  mm.  cl4 ; 
Oeo.  Alex.  Strom.  I  f.  144).  3.  Ftrnfymd  (Pfait. 
iWC.  mh.  c  41).  3.  Tltpl  6iuMtms  (Clan. 
FnOr.  p.  12.) 

PY'TUOCLES,  a  statuary,  of  a-bom  nothing  ia 
known,  beyond  the  mention  of  hia  name  by  Pliny 
among  thoae  artiata  whom  he  placea  at  the  reriv^ 
of  the  aft  in  01. 156,  and  whom  ha  charaotoriies 
as  ioHfft  fMdsaa  A^fiv  prtudktot,  pnbati  tamam. 
(Plin.  tf.  JV.  ixxiv.  a  a.  19.;  [P.  8.] 

PYTHO'CRITUS  (nue6Kpttot\  of  Sicyon,  a 
flate-player,  exceedingly  distinguished  for  his  vie 
toriea  in  the  musical  oooleats  which  were  instituted 
by  the  Amphictyons  at  the  Pythian  garaea  (h.  c, 
590).  Pansaniaa  tells  ua  that  the  first  victor  in 
these  contests  was  the  Ai^ive  Saeadna,  after  whom 
Pythocritna  carried  off  the  prise  at  six  Pythian 
feativala  in  succession,  and  that  he  had  alio  the 
honour  of  acting  aix  times  as  muaiciau  durii^  the 
pentatbhm  at  OlymiMa.  In  toward  ei  tbeaa  aer- 
Tices  a  pillar  waa  erected  as  a  monument  to  him 
at  Olympia,  with  tlie  following  inacription,  nu9a- 
KplrM  ToS  KoAAicucev  fw&fia  rduAirra  t^Bs. 
(Pnua.  vi.  U.  S  4.  a.  9, 10).  [P.  S.J 

PYTHO'CRITUS,  a  siatnary,  who  is  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  as  one  of  thoae  who  made  aiUtku 
H  araute  e<  Maofona  sticrjffeaisteajait,  bat  of  whom 
nothing  non  ia  known.  ^PUn.  H.  S.  zzziv.  8. 
■.19.  SS4).  [P.S.] 

PYTHODA'MUS,  a  medallist,  whoao  Dame 
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oceaia  on  a  e<^  of  Apten  in  Ciolo.  (Na^,  Alt' 
ffm.  KihaUtr-lameim, ». «.)  [P.  S.] 

PYTHODICUS,  OQO  of  the  ttatnariea.  who 
are  mentioned  by  PUny  aa  aajinttal*  eUebroH  md 
MuUit  opemm  awntas  jwwe^nA  (H.  N.  xxxiv.  8. 
S.19.  *35.)  [P.  S.] 

P YTHOIXKRIS  (nrfoSMpfj),  queen  of  Pontua. 
She  waa  the  daughter  of  Pythodema  of  Trallaa, 
tbe  friend  of  Ponpey :  and  bosa»e  the  wife  of 
Poleraon  I.  king  <rf  Poutna,  and  the  Boaponta. 
After  the  death  of  Polemon  ahe  retained  poaaaaiien 
of  Cok^ia  aa  well  aa  of  Pontua  itaelf,  though  the 
kingdom  of  Bosporus  waa  wteated  from  her  poww. 
She  aubaeqnently  married  Archelaoa,  kii^  irf  Cap- 
ocia,  bet  after  hia  death  (a.  b.  17}  returned  to 
own  kingdom,  of  which  ahe  con  tinned  to 
•dauniitar  the  afiiiira  boraelf  until  bar  dBwaae, 
which  probably  did  not  take. place  until  a.  n.  88. 
She  ia  aaid  by  her  contempotary  Strabo  lo  have 
hMo  a  woman  of  virtnona  character,  and  of  great 
capacity  for  bnsineaa,  ao  that  her  domioiona  flou- 
ri^ed  much  under  her  rule.  Of  her  two  aona,  the 
one,  Zenon,  became  king  of  Ammia,  while  tkn 
other,  Polemon,  after  aaaiadog  her  in  the  adau- 
niatratian  of  her  kingdom  during  her  life,  auo- 
ceeded  her  on  the  throne  of  Pontua,  (StiaK  xL 
p.  499,  xii.  pp.  £55,  556,  557,  560,  xiv.  p.  649 1 
Eekhel,  vol  ii.  p.  370.)  [G.  H.  B.] 

PYTHODO'RUS  (ni;0j3«^t),  artiata.  1.  A 
Theban  aculptor,  of  tlie  ardiaic  periodt  who  nado 
the  atatue  of  Hera  {iyaX/M  ifj^uow)  in  her  tenpla 
at  Coroneia,  The  goddeaa  waa  refaeoeated  aa 
holding  the  Sirens  in  her  hand.  (Pans.  ii.  34. 
§  -2.  a.  3  i  comp.  MUOer,  AnASoL  d.  Kmmit,  {  352, 
n.4.) 

2,  3.  Two  acnlpton,  who  floariahod  noder  Iba 
early  Roman  emperors,  and  are  nentionod  by 
Pliny  among  those  who  filled  tbe  palaea  of  the 
Caeaars  on  the  Palatine  with  moat  approved 
works."  (Plin.  H.  N.  zxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  $  1 1 ;  comp. 
Thiersch,  iS^wokm,  pp.  300,  325,  ML)    [P.  6.1 

PYTHON  (imm>),  tbe  frnoua  diagon  who 
goarded  tbe  onck  of  Delphi,  ia  described  aa  a  aoa 
ofOaea.  He  lived  in  the  caves  of  monnt  Par- 
naaaua,  bat  waa  killed  by  Apollo,  who  then  took 
poaaeation  of  the  orarle,  (Apollod.  i.  4.  S  i  | 
Strab.  ix.  p.  422.)  [L.  S'.J 

PYTHON  (nMsw),hiatoricaL  Coneeraing  the 
frequent  eonfnaion  between  thia  name  and  thna  of 
Peithon  and  Pitbon,  see  Pithok. 

1.  SonofAgenor,  [Pithon.] 

2L  Son  of  Cnteuaa.  [PrruoH,] 

3b  One  of  the  leading  dtiiens  of  Abdefa,  who 
betrayed  that  dty  into  the  handa  of  Eomenes  II., 
king  of  Pergamua ;  an  act  of  treachery  vhiA 
afterwards  caused  him  ao  much  lemacae,  aa  to  ba 
the  occasion  of  bia  death.  (Diod.  xse,  Exc. 
Vales,  p.  578.) 

4.  The  chief  of  the  embaasy  aent  by  Pruatas. 
king  of  Bithynia,  to  Roue,  in  a.c.  164^  to  lay 
before  the  senate  hia  comphdnta  agunat  Eunenea, 
king  of  Pergamua.    (Pel^b.  xxxL  6.) 

5.  A  citisen  of  Enna,  in  Sidly,  who  was  put  to 
death  by  Eunua  (whose  maater  he  had  been),  in 
the  great  aervile  insurrection  ia  &  &  130.  [Evndh.] 
(Diod.  Exc  Phot  p.  528.)  (E.  H.  B.] 

PYTHON  (H^),  litem^.  1.  Of  Cataaa, 
a  dramatic  poet  of  the  tima  of  AbxaBder,  when 
he  accompanied  into  Aaia,  and  whoia  amy  ha 
entortunol  with  a  aatyrie  drannf  when  they  wata 
celflbtating  tbe  Diooyiia  on  iho  basks  of  (ha 
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datpea.  The  dnna  wm  in  ridicok  of  Harpalns 
and  the  Athenians.  It  ia  twice  mentioned  hj 
Athenaeiu,  who  hat  preierTed  near);  twentj  linei 
ofifc  (Ath.  ziii.  p.586,d^  p.595,  e.£,pi596,a.) 
In  the  Mcood  of  uieae  iioMagea,  Athenaeus  men- 
tiont  the  poet  aa  either  of  Catana  or  of  Bysantium  ; 
nd  it  teenu  yery  donbtfal  whether  he  was  con- 
fonnded  with  the  Bjiantine  thetorician  of  the 
tame  name,  who  mahei  aome  figure  in  the  history 
of  Philip  and  Alawtdifft  or  whether  he  wu  really 
tha  unM  penon.  Sane  write rt  ascribed  the  drama 
to  Alenndar,  bnt  no  doubt  anoneoualy.  Respect- 
ing tha  meaning  of  the  title  of  the  pUy,  'Af^n, 
there  are  Yarloua  conjeoturee,  aU  of  them  rery 
uneertain.  (Casnnb.  Poet.  Sal.  Graec  pp.  150, 
151,  with  KambachTs  Note  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Oraee. 
m{.  ii  pp.  319,  320  ;  Wagner,  F.  0.,  fottmm 
Th^L  Grate.  F*vgm§»M,  pp.  lS4—l96^ia1Moi'^ 
BSU.  Str^  Oraee.  Paih,  1B46.) 

3.  Of  Aeons,  in  Thrace,  a  Peripatetic  philiv 
■opket,  who,  with  his  brother  H«iu:leidn,  pnt  to 
douh  the  tyrant  Cotys.  [CoTVs,  Mkraclkidb&] 

S.  A  Peripatetic  philosopher,  mentioned  in  the 
wiUofLycon.    (I»og.  LaSrL  t.  70.)  [P. 

PYTHON,  artist.  This  name  occnn  twice  on 
painted  naat ;  in  the  first  instance,  on  a  cyliz- 
shaped  THse,  of  the  best  style  of  the  art,  found  at 
Vnlci,  with  the  inscription  PveON  EnOIE^EN, 
and  with  the  name  of  Epictetu  as  the  painUr  ; 
in  the  oAer  turn,  on  a  lAcaniaii  vase,  of  the 
period  of  the  dedinc  of  the  art,  with  the  inscription 
nreON  EITA*E.  On  eomparing  these  rases, 
and  the  InseripUons  on  them,  although  there  are 
examples  of  the  same  person  being  both  a  maker 
and  painter  of  *Baes,  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that, 
in  this  case,  arUeU  were  two  different  persons, 
at  difibimt  perioda,  and  probably  liring  in  Al(- 
fcrent  part*  d  Italy.  (R.  Roehetta,  LeOn  i  M. 
Seionh  pp-  £8,  59. 2d  ed.)  [P.  S.j 

PYTHONI'CUS  (n»Mwaot).  of  Athens  > 
'writer  mentioned  by  Alkananu  (t.  p.  220,  t.f 
among  those  who  wnle  ayslMiiafically  on  allure- 
menutolove.  [W.M.a] 


QUAORATILLA,  IIMMI'DIA,  a  wealthy 
Roman  lady,  who  died  in  the  reign  of  Trajan 
within  a  little  of  eighty  yents  of  age,  leaving  two- 
thirds  (fir  bem)  of  her  fortune  to  her  giandsou  and 
the  other  third  to  her  gnmddanf^tn  (Plio.  Ep.  vii. 
24).  Her  grandson  was  an  intimate  friend  of 
Pliny.  [QiiAnB.iTiTs  Na  2.]  Quadratilla  wns 
pnbably  a  lister  of  Uinmidius  Quadiatui,  tiic  go- 
wnor  of  Syria,  who  died  in  a.  ii.  60,  and  appean 
to  be  the  same  as  the  Qaodratilla  mentioned  in  the 
following  inscription,  discovered  at  Cnsinum  in 
Campania; —  Vmmidia  C.  F.  Qnadmiilla  amjAi- 
lifalrum  et  himp/um  CatiMatihiii  sua  pnatnia  J'erii. 
lOrelli,  Tnier.  No.  7KI.)  It  seems  that  the 
Unimidii  came  originally  &om  Casinum.  [Um- 

QUADRATUS  (KoJpiroj,  Euseb.  ff.B-  Syn- 
cellus,  and  the  Greek  Memua;  or  KouoSparot, 
Euseb.  Caron.  p.  211,  ed.  Scaliger.  IfiSB),  one  of 
the  Apostolic  Fathers  and  an  cnrly  apolt^st  for 
the  Christian  religion.  The  name  of  Qtindratns 
occurs  repeatedly  in  Eusebius  (//.  E.  iiL  -37,  iy.  H, 
"Si  v.  17t  Ckrnn.  lib.  ii.),  bat  It  is  questioned 
wlnther  that  father  tpenks  of  one  person  or  of 
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two.  Vdeahis,  and  others  (inclnding  Tills— nt) 
after  him,  contend  for  the  existence  of  two  Quadiati, 
one  the  diaciple  of  the  Apostles  and  the  Apologist, 
the  other,  bbhop  of  Athom  and  emtempoiMy  with 
DionyiivarfCwiiith  (DKnmatTB,  litemnr,  Na  32], 
who  was  of  eomewhat  later  date  than  the  Apadogist. 
But  Jerome,  among  Ute  ancienta,  and  Cave,  Qnbe, 
Le  Clerc,  and  t'UnKhM,  among  the  modems,  refer 
the  dif&rent  notices,  iimI  we  think  anRCtly,  to 
one  pmon. 

Quadnttna  ia  said  I9  EnsaUna  (CSraa.  Lt.y, 
Jerome  {De  Vine  lUtutr.  c.  19,  and  A4  Mag- 
mn.  c  4,  Epidid.  84.  edit.  veL*  83,  ed.  Bene- 
dictin.,  70,  ed.  Vallan.),  and  Orosius  (//ut  tIi. 
13).  to  have  been  a  hearer  or  disciple  *'of  the 
Apostlea,"  an  expression  which  C-ave  would  linnt 
by  referring  the  term  "  Apostles"  to  the  Apostlf 
Min  akne,  or  Ire  anderMandh^  it  of  men  of  the 
Rpnatolic  age,  who  had  been  familiar  with  the 
Apostlea.  Bnt  we  see  no  reason  for  so  Umitrag  or 
exphuning  the  term.  (Jnadratus  himself^  in  his 
ApoUigy  (spud  Euseb.  H.  K  iv.  3),  speaks  of  those 
who  bad  been  tared  or  raised  from  the  dead  br 
Jesus  Christ,  as  having  Ured  to  his  own  days  {w 
Todt  nrisT^povt  xP^'^'i  "*d  tempora  nostra**), 
thus  carrying  bade  his  own  recoltectitms  to  the 
apostolic  ag&  And  aa  Eusebius,  in  a  paamge  in 
which  he  ascribes  to  him  the  gift  of  prephecy,  seems 
to  connect  him  with  the  daughlera  of  the  Apeatle 
Philip,  we  may  rather  mppoae  him  to  hare  been  a 
disciple  of  that  Apostle  than  of  John.  Ckre  am- 
jectures  that  he  was  an  Athenian  by  Uith  t  but 
the  manner  in  which  an  anonymous  wtiterdted  hy 
Eusebius  {H.  E.  v.  17)  mentions  him,  hi  coDnec- 
tion  with  Ammias  of  Philadelphia  and  with  tha 
daughters  of  Philip,  would  lead  as  to  pfaoe  him  in 
ouljr  lifii  in  the  central  diatilcta  of  Ana  Minor. 
He  afterwanls  (assuming  that  EniebiBa  speoka  ef 
oneQaadnitas,not  two)beeamel»BhoportheChnrch 
at  Athens,  but  at  what  time  we  have  no  menns  of 
aacertmning.  We  learn  that  he  succeeded  the 
martyr  Pnblius  ;  but,  as  the  time  of  Pulilins'  mar^ 
tyrdom  is  unknown,  that  circumstance  throws  no 
light  on  the  chronology  of  his  Kla.  Qnadratns  pnv 
aenled  his  Apolc^  to  Hadrian,  in  the  tenth  year  of 
his  nign  (a.  d.  126),  according  to  the  dhrarKDN  of 
Eusebius,  but  we  know  not  whether  he  had  yet 
attained  the  episcopate.  As  EuseUus  does  not 
give  him  in  this  place  the  title  of  bishop,  the  pro- 
bable inference  is  that  he  had  not ;  but,  as  the 
passage  seems  to  inttinata  that  he  and  the  Athe- 
nian Aristeides  pieaented  their  respective  Apolt^^ea 
simultaneously,  it  is  likely  that  Quadratus  was 
already  connected  with  the  Athenian  Church.  The 
il/eacwxf  of  the  Oneks  (a.d.  Sept.  21)  comnwmo- 
mte  the  martyrdom  under  Uie  emperor  Hadrian  of 
the  "andent  and  learned"  Qmmrattts,  who  had 
preached  the  gospel  at  Magnesia  and  Athens,  and 
being  driven  nwtty  from  his  flock  at  Atht^a,  ob- 
tained at  length  the  ninrtyr's  cmwn  ;  and  the  jife- 
nologium  of  the  empemr  llasil  commeinorates  (a.  d. 
21  Sept.)  the  n»rtyrdom  of  a  Qundmtus  bishop  of 
Miignesia,  in  tiie  peraccution  under  Derios.  That 
our  Quadratus  was  a  mutrria,  we  think,  from  the 
silence  of  Eusebius  and  Jerome  to  such  a  circum- 
stance, very  qucHtionable  ;  and  that  he  was  mar- 
tyred under  Hadrian,  is  inconsistent  with  the  state- 
ment of  those  vritera  (Euseb.  Chrrm.  ;  llieronyni. 
All  Maiflimm.  c.  4).  tlut  Uie  Apologies  of  Qiiadm- 
tiiB  and  Aristeides  led  that  emperor  to  pat  a  stop  to 
the  persecution.  We  thiii)t~lt  not  aniimpnibiibla 
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conjectnre  that  Publiiu  fell  &  ricthn  during  tlM 
brwf  penecution  thui  ttoppcd,  and  that  Qtadnutu 
kaving  bean  appmnted  to  tiMceed  him,  made  thwe 
nzenioBa  wliieli  Dionyaitn  of  Corinth,  in  bia  letter 
to  the  Alheuaaa  (vpai  Eoaeb.  It.  23).  eomnMmo- 
tMea,  to  mOfthe  diipened  inemben  of  tha  Chmdi, 
Bud  to  tevira  their  Uth.  Many  of  tha  Athenians, 
however,  had  ametatiaod  ;  and  the  Chureh  god- 
tinwd  In  a  fcebta  atate  till  the  time  what  Diony- 
MM  wnrte.  Nothing  fiirthar  is  knawn  of  Qua- 
dnnia  t  the  few  and  doubtful  paiticalart  recorded 
«f  Uu  have,  however,  been  expanded  1^  HaUoix 
{lOmalr.  Eeelm.  OritmtaL  Sariptar.  Vitae)  into  a 
biography  of  eevnn  diaptera.  (Comp.  Avia  State- 
ionuH,  Mom,  a.d.  xxvL  yoL  li.  p,  3A7.} 

The  Apology  ef  Qoadrataa  ie  deacribed  by  Eiue- 
Uh  m  geneidly  mid  In  hii  tima,  and  aa  aflbidiMt 
Blear  endenee  of  tha  oDAndnew  ef  tb«  writer^ 
judgmeot  and  tha  orthodoxy  of  his  belief  It  has 
been  bog  loet,  with  the  exception  of  a  brief  frag- 
ment preoervod  by  Eueebiua  (//.  E.  it.  3\  and 
ItiTenby  Orabe,in  \a% Spi^aghmSS.  Fatnun^Saee. 
iL  p.  125 ;  by  Qalland,  in  the  first  volume  of  his 
HmetkBiapQtnm;  and  \n  Routh,  in  WitHOiqtim 
Saenm,  vsL  L  p.  73.  (Oive,  HM.  Hit.  ad  ann. 
108,  vol  i.  p.  &2  ;  Tillemont.  Mimolnty  toL  ii. 
ppi  232,  dte.,  588,  &c ;  Giabe,  L  e. ;  Qalland, 
BiU.  Painm.  vol  i.  Proleg.  c  13  ;  Fabric.  DiU. 
Graee.  vol.  vii.  p.  154  ;  Laidner,  Oviih.  part  il 
book  i.e.  28.  II.)  [J.aM.] 

QUADRATUS,  C.  A'NTIUS  AULUS  JO'- 
LIUEL,  Gonsnl  a.  d.  105,  with  TL  Julius  Candidas, 
in  the  reign  of  Trajnn  (Fasti).  Spartianns  (//odr. 
3}  Bcutiont  these  conBuls  onder  the  namoa  of  Can- 
did bj  and  Qnadratni. 

QUADRATU8,  ASI'NIUS,  the  author  of 
•  tingle  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  {BnmclE, 
AmU.  ToL  il  pi  299  ;  Jacobs,  Antk.  (rraec  vol.  iii. 
p.  13),  vhidi  is  described  in  the  Planndean  An- 
thology (p^  203,  Steph^  p.  206,  WecheL)  as  of 
uncertain  anthonhip,  but  in  the  Palatine  MS.  is 
beaded  'Affimov  KaiNANtrav,  with  tha  further 
sapefseripdoB.  <lt  toAt  dfeipcMyna  M  nS  tmc 
'Pmttadmi'  Mt»v  SdAa,  according  to  which  it 
would  be  inCerred  that  the  writer  ef  the  epignun 
was  contemporary  wiUi  SuUs.  (Antk.  Pal.  vii. 
312.)  But  this  lemma  can  scarcely  be  regarded 
as  anything  more  than  the  conjecture  of  a  gnun- 
■aarian,  on  the  troth  of  which  the  efHgram  itself 
daea  not  furnish  aalBcfent  evidence  to  (udde.  It 
is  the  epitaph  6f  some  eneaues  of  the  Romans 
(apparently  foreign  enemies),  who  had  fidlen  by  a 
secret  and  treackeraus  death,  after  figh  dog  most 
bravalj.  There  is  nothing  in  it  to  support  the 
erajeetnra  of  Salniasins,  that  it  refers  to  the  death 
of  Catiline  and  hb  aaaoctates.  Jacobs,  following 
the  kum  of  the  Fkktine  MS.,  snggesta  that  it 
nu^  TCfi^r  to  the  shnghter  of  many  of  tha  Atbe- 
nians,  after  the  taking  of  Athens  by  Sulk.  {Aiu- 
maiiv.  m  Amlk.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  pt.  iL  p.  366.)  To 
these  another  conjecture  might  be  added,  namely, 
that  the  epigtnm  refers  to  some  event  which  oc- 
curred in  the  later  wars  of  Rome,  and  that  its 
author  is  no  other  than  the  Raman  historian  of 
the  time  of  Philippaa.    See  be!o«^.        [P.  8.] 

QUADRATUS.  ASI'N  1 1 J8,  lived  in  the  times 
of  Philippus  I.  and  11.,  emperors  of  Rome  (a.  d. 
244 — 249),  and  wrote  two  historical  works  in  the 
Oreric  hngnwte.  1.  A  history  of  Rcoie,  in  fifteen 
hooka,  in  the  Imile  dkOecL,  called  KAuntpli,  because 
it  rekted  the  history  of  the  city,  from  its  founda- 
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tion  to  the  thooiandth  year  of  iu  nativity  (^  d.  248), 
when  the  Ludi  Saecukraa  were  perfinrmsd  with 
extraordinary  pomp.  It  prohaUy  passed  over  with 
brevity  the  times  of  the  republic,  and  dwelt  at 
greater  length  npon  the  imperial  period.  Studaa 
says  that  the  work  came  down  to  Alexandw,  the 
sun  of  Mamaea }  but  this  u  a  mistake,  as  Alex- 
ander died  fifteen  years  before  the  thousandth  year 
of  Rome.  (Suidas,  a  v.  SMpAm  ;  Steph.  Bys. 
c.  m  'Mioft  eotfrfvoAit^  'Ofitfm ;  Dion  Cmaa. 
Ixx.  3;  Zoaim.v.37;  VulaU.GaU..^«u<.C!iM.l; 
Agathias,  i.  p.  17,  c)  2.  A  histoiy  of  Parthia, 
which  is  fteqaently  quoted  by  Stephanua  Byxanti- 
nus  under  the  titleofllc^itfMcclorna^ftntrnrd.  (Qao- 
dralm  UUi  ParlJud  son^,  Capitol.  Ver.  6  ; 
Steph,  llya.  t,  w.  PijAm.  Tofw^f,  et  aliln  ;  cempw 
VoanoB,  D»  HitL  Grmcu,  pp.  286,  287,  ad.  Wea- 
tarmann  ;  Clinton,  Fadi  Rom.  p.  265.) 

QUADRA'TUS,  FA'NNIUS,  a  contemporary 
of  Horace,  who  speaks  of  him  with  contempt  aa  a 
parasite  of  Tlgellius  Hermogenea  He  was  one  of 
those  envious  Roman  poets  who  tried  to  depreciate 
Horace,  beouise  his  writings  threw  their  own  into 
the  shade.  (Hor.  ^  L  4.  21,  L  10.  80,  with 
the  Sehol. ;  Wwchert,  Poetarmm  LoHh.  BtUquiae, 
p.  290,  «c.) 

QUADRA'TUS,  L.  NI'NNIUS,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.  c.  51,  distinguished  himself  by  his  op- 
position  to  the  m ensures  of  his  colleague  P.  Clodius 
against  Cicero.  After  Cicero  had  withdrawn  from 
the  city,  bo  proposed  that  the  senate  and  thepeopk 
should  put  on  mourning  for  the  orator,  and  as  early 
as  the  first  of  June  he  brought  forward  a  motion  in 
the  senate  for  his  recall  from  banishment.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  he  dedicated  the  properly 
of  Clodius  to  Ceres  (Dion  Cose,  xxxviii.  14, 16, 30 ; 
Cic  pro  Sett.  31,  pott  Red.  ta  Se*.  2,  pro  Dom. 
48).  Two  years  i^erwards  Quadratus  is  mentioned 
along  with  Favonios,  as  one  of  the  opponents  of  die 
Lex  Trebonia,  which  prolonged  the  government  of 
the  provinces  to  Caesar,  Pompey,  and  Ciassus 
(DiauCasi.xxxix.35).  The  last  time  that  his  name 
oomrs  is  in  B.  c.  49,  when  he  was  in  Cicero^  neigh- 
boariiood  in  Campank  (Cte.  ad  AlU  x.  16.  %  A). 
In  many  editions  of  Cicero,  as  also  in  the  An- 
nales  of  Pighius,  he  is  erroneously  called  M*m- 
mitu.  Glatidorp,  in  his  Onemasticon,  calls  him 
Nutimts. 

QUADRA'TUS,  NUMI'DIUS.  [Qiraoa** 
TVS,  Ummididk.] 

QUADRATUS,  L.  STATIUS,  cmmd 
142.  with  C.  Cuspius  Rufinus  (Fasd). 

QUADRA'TUS,  UMMl'DIUS,  die  name  of 
several  persons  under  the  early  Roman  eAipetora, 
There  is  considerable  discrepancy  in  the  ortbo- 
grophy  of  the  name.  Josephus  writes  it  Nnmidiaa, 
which  is  tlw  form  that  Glandnp  (ObobmbI  p.  631 ) 
has  adc^ted ;  while  in  the  diffimnt  editions  of  Taei- 
tas,  Pliny,  and  the  Scriptores  HistoriaeAiq:aBlae,we 
find  it  written  variously  Numidnm,  ftsMMK,  and 
Ummidiut.  The  latter,  which  occurs  in  some  of 
the  best  manuscripts,  is  supported  by  the  authority 
nf  inscriptiona,  and  is  evidently  the  correct  form. 
In  the  pABSHge  of  Horace  {Sat-  i.  1. 95>  where  the 
present  reading  is  UmmidiiU^  there  is  the  saAm' 
variation  in  the  manuscripts,  bat  Bentley  has  diown 
that  the  tme  reading  is  UmtnidiuB. 

1.  UMMiDii'ti  Quauratuhi  was  governor  of 
Syria  during  the  ktter  end  of  the  reign  of  Cbin- 
dius,  and  the  commencement  of  the  reign  of  Nern, 
He  meceeded  Cassiua  Longinos  in  the  provinra 
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about  A.  D.  51,  ud  oootinned  to  gmrem  it  till  lib 
dMth  ia  A.  D.  60.  Only  thno  drcanutHMH  m 
mentioned  in  oonnoctioii  with  his  RdministntioD. 
In  iL.D.  6'2  he  Bllowed  Rhadniiuatiu  to  da  throne 
nod  put  to  death  Mithridalee,  th*  kii^  af  Ameina, 
whom  Tibwim  had  plaoed  spoil  the  throne,  and 
wbnn  tho  Romani  bad  hitherto  Mi^orted.  In 
the  nme  year  be  marched  into  Judaea,  and  put 
down  the  diitarbancce  which  prevailed  is  titat 
ooantry.  lie  ia  laid  to  hare  Gondenmed^  or,  ao- 
coidii^  to  other  aeooanta,  to  hare  Hot  to  the  em- 
peror Clanditu  for  trial,  Ventidlna  Camanna,  one 
of  the  procunUorea,  bnt  to  hare  protected  Antoniiu 
Felix,  the  other  piocorator.  [Comp.  Fklix,  p.  143, 
a.]  The  othar  drcomataoce  it  hit  diaB(^«einent 
with  Domitina  Corbula,  who  had  been  aent  into 
the  Eaat  to  eondnct  tba  war  aninet  tba  Parthiana. 
Hia  name  ocGara  an  one  of  m  coina  of  Antioeh. 
( JoMph.  AnL  XX.  fi.  8  2,  A  J.  il  12.  |8  5,  6 ; 
Tac  ^»a^  xii.  45,  Asc,  £4,  xiiL  8, 9,  ziv.  26 ;  Eckhel, 
ToL  iiL  pi  280.)  In  the  edition*  of  Tadtna  the 
piaenomen  of  Qoadratua  ia  Tttaa,  bnt  it  appeara 
fiDn  an  inaeriptioa  that  thia  ia  a  miatake,  and  that 
hia  real  piaanaaen  waa  Cbm.  (OrelU, /nnr.  S665.) 
Wa  ham  from  the  aame  inaeription  tiiat  hia  fidl 
name  waa  C  Ummidiua  Dnnniua  Qitadratna,  and 
that  be  had  been  prerionsly  the  legatiu  of  Caligula 
in  Luiitonio.  The  Ummidia  Quadiatilta,  whrne 
death  in  the  retgu  of  Trajan  ii  mentioned  hj 
Plinj  [QuADRaTiLLAl,  waa  in  all  prob^itj  « 
aister  ef  tha  abon^  ^e  eoold  hardly  have  been  • 
daughter,  aa  eone  modHn  wtjteia  hav«  anppoaed, 
since  ahe  bad  a  grandaon  of  the  age  of  twenty-foor 
and  apwardi  at  the  time  of  her  death  [tee  below, 
Mo.  2],  and  it  is  not  probable  that  Ummidiu, 
who  died  in  A.  n.  60,  could  have  bad  a  gnat  gmiid- 
aon  of  that  age  about  a.d.  100. 

2.  UKMibitia  QUADRATVS,  a  friend  and  ad- 
mirer of  die  younger  Pliny,  whMn  he  took  aa  hii 
model  in  oratory.  Pliny  apenka  of  him  in  the 
highest  termi,  and  praiiei  both  hia  abtlitie*  and 
hia  exoellent  moral  character.  He  waa  the  grend- 
■on  of  the  wealthy  Unmidia  QuadratilU,  and  in- 
herited  two-thirda  of  her  property.  [Quadka- 
TiLLA.]  In  tba  eetate  thna  bequeathed  to  him 
waa  the  home  forroeriy  inhabited  by  the  celebrated 
jurist  Caaiiua  Longinua.  He  married  at  the  age  of 
twenty-four,  in  the  life-tiine  of  hii  grandmother, 
bnt  loirt  hie  wife  soon  after  their  maniaga.  (PKn. 

tL  II,  TiL  34.)  Two  of  Pliny*b  latteia  wa 
Kosed  to  him  (Ji^  tL  29,  ix.  IS),  ia  the  lattor 
of  which  Pliny  givee  an  accmmt  of  tha  celebrated 
attack  which  he  made  npon  Publidns  Certna  in 
the  senate,  in  the  reign  vf  Nerva,  a.  d.  86. 

3.  Uhhidiub  Quadhatus,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  persons  whom  Hadrian  persecuted,  (ftptirtiani 
Badr.  IS.)  He  may  bafa  been  ■  eon  ef  Jit.  S, 
who  probably  married  i^ain  aftar  tha  time  that 
rany**  latter  waa  written.  It  aaaaw  to  hava  bean 
this  Qnadntos  who  manied  the  aistar  of  Antonimis 
Pins. 

4.  M.  UMHiniUK  QuADRATU8,the  son  of  No.  S, 
was  the  nephew  of  Antoninus  Pius,  being  his 
sister's  son.  Antoninus  Pius  gave  bis  matamal 
property  to  this  Qnadratus.  (Capitol.  M.  Awd.  7, 
where  he  ia  in  some  editions  emmeoualy  called 
MummiuB  Qondratus.)  He  was  oomol  in  A.D. 
167,  with  M.  Aurelius  Venis. 

&  Ummidiub  Quadbatus,  the  son  of  No.  4, 
was  induced  by  Lndtla  to  enter  into  a  conspiracy 
9fftaKt  hw  bnthn  Conuaodna,  br  whom  be  waa 
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pattodeathjA-D.  18S.  (Herodian.  L  S|  LamfiU. 
CbmmoA  4  i  Dion  Cass.  Ixxii  4.) 

QUADRATUS,  C  VOLUSE'NUS,  a  tiibena 
of  the  aoldiKa  in  Caesar'b  army  in  Oaal,  ia  de- 
scribed aa  "  Tir  at  eonsiUi  maffa  el  viitatii."  Ha 
held  the  rank  of  PneCtetn*  eqaitan  midar  Ua  aid 
commander  in  tha  aunpaign  against  Ponpey  in 
Graeca,  in  &  c.  48.  (Caes.  A  0.  iii.  fi,  tuL  23, 
B.  a  iii.  60.)  He  was  triboae  of  the  |daba,  B.C  4i, 
and  one  of  tba  snppoRaia  of  AntMy.  (Oe.  ftil. 
xiT.  7.  I  31,  where  tba  eefreet  raiding  is  adrm 
VemUdimm,  «ms  aUiprMhrtm,  fribmmm  fnlmmmm, 
ago  eoRpsf  Aijsfgsi ) 

QUADRIFRONS,  a  suniama  of  Janas.  It  is 
said  that  after  the  eonqnest  of  the  Faliacnna  an 
image  of  Janas  waa  fiMind  with  font  fatahsndi. 
Hoeo  aftenrnda  n  taapla  of  Jmuu  q— diifceas 
waa  bnilt  in  tha  Fbnu  transitoriHa,  whkh  had 
four  gates.  The  fad  of  the  god  being  lepwaentid 
with  fbor  heads  ia  eonaideied  by  the  aueiaBta  la 
be  aa  indication  of  hia  being  tha  dirinity  pnaiiHim 
oTar  the  year  with  iu  four  seaaoDi.  (Sar.ad  Am. 
viL  607  t  laid.  Orig.  TiiL  11  j  Awiist.  Dm  dim. 

QUADRIOA'RIUStQ.CLAU'DIUB.aRaaiM 
historian  who  floorisbad  about  100  (VaD.  Pal. 
ii.  9 ).  His  work,  which  ia  moanllT  qnatad  vndcr 
the  title  Amiatn  (Oell.  ix.  IS.  |  6),  soaaetiiDes  as 
Hutonas  (Priseian.  p.  697,  ed.  Patach.)  and  aeme- 
times  aa  Bmm  Rommannm  Libri  (Neik  j.  a. 
|m4«u),  Boawiancad  immadiualy  after  na  daetiao 
tion  of  Room  by  tba  Oanl%  aad  maat  in  alt  pnb»- 
Ulity  hare  ezteoded  down  to  the  death  of  Salla, 
since  there  were  at  least  twenty-tbrsa  books  (OdL 
X.  13),  and  tha  aerenth  consulship  of  Marias  was 
eommanorated  in  the  ninetoMith. 

The  first  book  embraead  the  erants  oomprised  ia 
the  period  from  a.  c.  390  down  to  the  au^a^Uian 
of  the  Samniles.  The  stmg^  with  Pyrrhas  was 
the  chief  autigeet  of  the  second  and  third ;  the  fint 
Punic  war  commenced  in  the  third,  and  was  con- 
tinoed  through  the  fourth  ;  the  seeond  Ponie  war 
commanoed  in  the  fifth,  which  cootaiMd  tha  batth 
of  Cannae  ;  the  siege  tk  Capua  waa  indndad  m  tha 
sixth  ;  tha  hostilities  with  the  Achaawn  laagna  nid 
Namantia  in  the  eighth,  and  the  aaVenth  cO«anlahip 
of  Marina  in  the  nineteenth,  aa  was  raeoaited 
above. 

By  lArj  he  is  nnifomly  referred  to  eim^  as 
dawfat  or  CUMut  and  is  thus  distiagaalwd  nan 
ClodnH  lieinina  (Ut.  x^.  22).and  Bon**<aaa- 
dina  qsi  Annalea  Acilianoa  ex  Qraeco  in  lAtinam 
•enno&em  vtatit"  (Lir.  xxv,  39.  Comp.  xxxv.  1 4.) 
By  other  authors  he  is  cited  aa  Qinatas  (Prisdaa. 
Ik  960,  ed.  Pntsdi),  as  CVowfiai  (Noo.  HarcelL  s. e. 
Ae^tcsAua).  aa  Q.  OimUmi  (GalL  ix.  13.  $  6; 
Prisdan.  p.  797,  ed.  PntacLX  M  OiaMm 
pariw(Noo.  Maroril.  TorfMai;  OelL  iL  19, 
§  7),  or  as  Qitadrigarim  (Non.  ManaQ.  Pow 
stfar;  OeU.L25.  §6.) 

The  fragments  still  extant  enable  n*  to  eondude 
that  he  was  ve^  minute  in  many  of  hia  details, 
for  several  pantcular*  recorded  by  him  were  omitted 
by  Idvy  (e.|^.  GeU.  r.  17  i  Maerob.  i.  16; 
oonp.  UT.  viii  19,  xxzviii.  41.) ;  while  from  the 
caution  evinced  by  the  latter  in  making  use  of  him 
as  an  authority  (Liv.  vL  42,  viii.  19,  ix.  5,  x.  37, 
xxxiii.  10,  30, 36,  xxxviil  33,  41,  xtiv.  I£ ;  coop. 
One.  IT.  20),  especially  in  matten  relatii^  to 
numbers,  it  amtld  appear  that  ha  was  disposed  to 
indulge,  althou^  ia  •  less  degree^  in  theao  ex^^ 
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genrtioiu  which  dUfignMl  the  pnctuctioiu  of  hii 
coDtMiponiy  ValariuB  Aatiu.  It  k  MMMwhat 
mmiluUs  that  Iw  b  Dowhan  nodoed  by  Cu«io. 
By  A.  QflUiiu,  on  tha  other  hnni),  he  ii  quoted  n- 
pMtadly*  and  pniaed  is  the  wumeat  (ornu  (ix.  18. 
g  14.  ziiL  28.  §  2.  xv.  1.  §  4,  xtii.  2 ;  KnoM, 
Vila*  H  Fn^m.  HUtoric  Horn,  p,  248  j  Oiue- 
breditt  Ueber  GarnHiu  t^tadrigariiu,  attached  to  m 
ptogw—ii  of  tbt  Oynunuum  of  Prenilui,  4bs 
1831  ;  Udmwnn,  IM  Fomtittm  JJiriarianm  T. 
£nM,  Cammmtat.  L  i  IS,  p.  Si(  4to,  Ootdiig. 
1822,  Oommmlat.  ii.  S  12,  p.  32,  4to,  OottiDs^ 
1838.)  [W.  R.] 

QUARTI'NUS, «  friend  of  the  emperor  Alex- 
nnder  Serenu,  who,  after  the  murder  of  that 
prince,  wae  dimiieed  frora  the  camp  by  hia  luc- 
eeaaor,  and  having  been  encountered  by  ume  eol- 
dters  of  Osrhoeoe  dee[dy  attached  to  the  memory 
of  their  late  sovereign,  wa*  forced  by  them  to  place 
binuelf  at  their  hei^  tod  reluctantly  uMumed  the 
piir|rie.  SooD  after,  while  aleeping  in  hia  tent,  be 
waa  awftaeinaled  by  a  certain  Mocedo,  who  hod 
formerly  eonunanded  thii  body  of  fonign  troops, 
and  had  been  the  chief  instigator  of  the  insur> 
rection,  but  who  row  sought  to  ingtatiate  himself 
with  MaziminuB  by  presenting  him  with  the  head 
ftf  his  tiVoL  He  feceind  the  reward  which  ho 
ineritad.  Manminna  aceeptod  tha  offering  with 
joy,  and  then  issued  a  command  that  the  doable 
tnitor  should  himself  be  eat  to  death,  as  the 
original  author  of  the  n><colL  (Herodian.  viil  3, 
4.)  Thia  Quartinus  seems  to  be  the  some  person 
with  the  Tycub  mentioned  by  Capitolinos  (Marim. 
dl),  and  with  the  TiTUs  of  Trebellius  Pollio 
(  7^f.  T^nmm.  mi*.).  [ W.  R.] 

QUEUQUETULA'NAE,orQ««^'ta/i«<Mn- 
roe,  nymphs  presiding  over  the  green  oak  forests, 
iMor  the  porta  qnerquetnloria,  •r  querquetulona, 
were  believed  to  be  possessed  of  prophetic  powers. 
<  Fe•t^^  p.  261.  ed.  MuUer  ;  Plin.  ff.  M  xvl  10, 
13.  i  37.)  It  ahovld  be  obaerved  that  the  word 
vtra  ia  the  aoneBt  fanitiim  of  oir,  and  signihes 
women.    Henoe  t>M^  or  Mtga  [L,&] 

QUIES,  the  perMmification  of  tranquillity,  was 
worshipped  as  a  divinity  by  the  Romans.  A  chapel 
dedieaUMi  to  her  stood  on  the  via  Lnvicnnu,  pro- 
bably a  pleasant  tvstiiig-pbive  fn  tha  weary  im- 
veller  (  anotlit-r  sHiictuAry  of  her  waa  outside  the 
porta  Collina.  (liiv.  iv.  4) ;  AugnsL  D*  Ov.  Dei, 
iv.  Lt»,21.)  [L.S.] 

QUIETUS,  AVl'DIUS,  a  contemponry  <tf 
tha  younger  Pliny,  had  been  a  friend  of  Fnetus 
TbiaMa,  and  used  to  rriate  to  Pliny  many  things 
coneaniiig  that  diitingniihed  man.  Ha  supported 
Pliny  when  the  latter  accused  Publidus  Certus  in 
the  senate,  in  a.  d.  96,  on  account  of  the  shore  he 
had  had  in  the  condemnation  of  Helvidius  by  Do- 
mitian.  (Plin.  Ep.  vi.  HH,  ix.  13.  6  15.) 

QUIETUS,  CLUVIUIE'NUS,  wm  impli- 
cated in  I^Bo's  conspiracy  agninst  Nero,  and  was 
baniihed  to  one  of  tin  islands  iu  the  Aegaean  St». 
Ctmc  Jim.  XV.  71.) 

QUIE'TUS.C.  FU'LVIUS.  included  in  the  list 
of  thirty  tyianta  enunierauid  by  Trebellius  Poliio 
[see  AURBOLua],  was  one  of  the  two  sons  of  that 
Sdarianus  who  assumed  the  purplo  after  the  cap- 
tura  of  Valerian.  Having  be«i  asMcialed  with  his 
hthar  and  bntfaar  in  tha  empire,  ha  was  anuusted 
with  tha  goramment  of  the  ^t  when  they  marched 
upon  Italy.  Upon  receiving  intelligence  of  thrir 
ddbat  and  daatn,  ha  look  n^ujie  iu  Einesa  when 
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bo  was  bedeged,  coptnred  and  shiin  by  Odenathas 
inJLJ).  36S(TrabeLPiriL  7Vy.  TVnuM.).  Ha  ia 
coUed  Qtmim  by  Zoaana  (xii.  24).    [W.  R.] 


COIN  or  dumtn. 

QUIETUS,  Q.  LU'SIUS,  was  an  independent 
Moorish  chia^  not  faalonging  to  tha  Roman  pro- 
vince of  Mauritania.  He  served,  however,  with  a 
body  of  Moorish  cavalry  in  the  Roman  anpy,  but 
iu  consequence  of  some  offence  which  be  had  com- 
mitted, he  waa  dismissed  from  the  nrrica  with 
disgracei  At  a  kter  time,  a.  d.  101,  when  Trajau 
was  going  to  carry  on  war  agfunst  the  Dacinns, 
and  was  in  want  of  Moorish  cavalry.  Quietus 
ofiered  his  services  again  of  his  own  accord,  and 
was  received  with  welcome  by  the  emperor.  In 
this  War,  and  still  more  in  the  Parthian  war, 
whieh  b^an  in  a.d.  Il4f  Qnietns  pined  great 
diatinAion,  and  became  one  of  the  fltvonrite  gtt.' 
neials  of  Trajan,  He  took  the  towns  of  Nisibia 
and  Edetsa,  and  subdued  tha  Jews,  against  whom 
ho  had  been  sent.  Trajan  made  him  governor  of 
Judaea,  and  rewarded  him  still  further  by  raising 
him  to  tha  oooaulship  in  a.i>.  116  or  117.  His 
name  doea  not  appear  in  tha  Fasti,  and  ba  must, 
therefon,  have  been  only  one  of  the  consuke  suf- 
feeti  for  the  year.  The  honours  confemd  open 
him  by  Tn^  excited  much  envy  i  but  so  great  a 
favourite  was  he  with  tha  emperor,  that  there 
was  a  report,  if  we  may  believe  Themistins,  that 
Trajan  destiiied  him  as  hu  successor.  Quietus  is 
represented  on  Tuqao^  cotmnn  at  the  head  of  his 
MooTh  After  Tiqan^  death  ka  returned  to  his 
nadve  caontiy,  but  he  was  suspected  by  Hadrian 
of  fomenting  the  disturbances  which  then  pre- 
vailed in  Mauritania.  He  was  first  deprived  of 
the  tribes  whom  ha  governed,  and  was  then  smn< 
moned  to  Rome.  There  he  was  accused  of  enter* 
ing  Into  a  conspiracy  against  Hadrhin's  lifu,  and 
was  murdered  on  a  journey,  probably  while  tra- 
veiling  firom  Mauritania  to  Rome.  (Dion  Cass. 
IxvuL  8,  22,  30,  3-2,  Izix.  2 ;  Themistins,  OraL 
xvi.  p.  205,  ed.  Petavius,  Paris,  1684 ;  Eoseb. 
H.  E.  iv.  2,  with  the  note  of  Valauns ;  Spaitiao. 
Hair.  5,  7  \  Amm,  Marc  zxix.  5.) 

QUI'NTIA  OENS,  wi^Uy  ^mtridao,  but 
oubseqimiitly  plebuan  alsob  The  anoant  aad  mora 
correct  form  of  the  name  is  QMnetuu,  which  occurs 
on  coins  and  the  Fast!  Capitolini.  The  Qaintia 
)tens  was  one  of  the  Alban  housea  removed  to 
Rome  by  Tnllus  Hostiliua,  and  enrolled  by  bin 
among  the  patricians  (Lir.  i.  30).  It  was  con- 
sequently one  of  the  nuaom  genlu.  (Niebnhr, 
Hia.  c/RofM,  voL  ii.  pp.  291, 292.)  Iu  members 
often  held  throughout  the  whole  history  of  tha 
republic  the  highest  offices  of  the  state,  and  it 
produced  some  men  of  importance  even  during  tha 
imperial  period.  For  nearly  the  first  forty  yeara 
after  tha  axpalsion  of  the  kings  the  Qnintii  are 
not  mmtionM,  and  tha  first  of  the  gens,  who  oh- 
tained  the  consolahip,  was  T.  Qnintiua  (^tolimu 
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BufaAtns  in  ac  471  ;  but  from  that  rear  their 
name  conitantlf  appean  in  the  Futi.  The  three 
RTUt  patrioan  fiuniliu  of  the  QuintU  0«iia  were 
tiiow  of  CAPlTOLiNURt  CiNciNNATua,  and  Fi.A- 
MINIKU8.  Betides  thew  we  find  Qnintii  with  the 
Tollowing  mmsmea :  Atta,  Claudus,  Ckihpimuk, 
HiRPiNUH,  Scapula,  Thouus.  A  few  prnotiB, 
■who  bear  no  cognoinena,  an  given  under  Quin- 
ntn>  The  only  •unume  that  ocean  on  anna  ii 
thst  of  CVii7>Mi«  Sa/jHbuHtM,  which  ia  fonnd  on 
coins  struck  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  (Eckhel, 
vol.  T.  p.  -291.)  It  is  related  that  it  was  the 
eustom  in  the  Quintia  gens  for  even  the  women  not 
to  wear  any  onwanenta  of  gold.  (Plin.  H.  AT.  xzxiiL 
l.i.60 


com  or  QUINTIA  OIN& 

QUINTIA'NUS,  AFRA'NIUS,  a  senator  of 
dissolute  life,  had  been  ridtcaled  by  Nero  in  a 
poem,  and  in  revenge  took  part  in  Fiao's  con- 
spiracy against  that  emperor.  U»  the  detection 
(rf  the  conspincy  he  had  to  put  an  end  to  his  life, 
which  he  did,  says  Tacitus,  "  noo  ei  ftutn  vitae 
inollid*."  (Tac  Anm.  xv.  49, 56. 70.) 

QUINTI'LIA,  or  QUINCTI'LIA  OENS, 
pMtrician.  This  name  occurs  in  the  earliest  legends 
of  Roman  history,  for  the  followers  of  Romulus 
among  the  ahepherdi  are  said  to  have  been  called 
Quinlilii,  jnit  as  those  of  his  brother  Remus  were 
named  FabiL  The  Luperci,  who  wen  among  the 
moat  neieut  piiesto  ot  Roine,  were  divided  into 
two  daiaea,  one  called  Quintilii  or  Qnintiliani,  and 
the  other  Fabii  or  FahionL  (Festus,  s.  m.  Quino- 
tiliami  Lmperei,  and  FiMimi ;  Ovid.  Fatt.  iL  378). 
Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  with  much  pro- 
bability that  this  priesthood  was  originally  con- 
fined to  these  gentea.  (Comp.  DicL  of  Ani.  i.  v. 
Zaparab)  Bnt^thoufa  the  gena  was  ao  ancient, 
it  never  attained  any  historical  importance,  and  iu 
name  is  best  known  from  the  unfortunate  Quin- 
tilius  Varus,  who  was  destroyed  with  his  whole 
array  by  the  Germans  in  the  reign  of  Auj^stus. 
The  Quintilii  obtained  only  one  consulship  and 
one  dietotocahip  during  the  whole  of  the  npublican 
period,  the  fbnner  iu  B.a  453,  and  the  butcr  in 
B.C.  331.  Duriiw  the  republic  VAnira  ia  the 
only  family-name  that  occura  in  the  gens  ;  but  in 
the  times  of  the  em[rfn  we  find  one  or  two  other 
cognomens,  which  an  given  below. 

QUINTILIA'NUS,  M.  FA'BIUS.  the  most 
celebrated  of  Roman  rhetoricians,  was  a  native  of 
Calsgurris  (Cakhorm),  in  the  upper  valley  of  the 
Ebro.  He  was  bom  about  a.  d.  40,  and  if  not 
reared  at  Rome,  must  at  least  have  completed  his 
edncation  there,  for  he  himself  informs  ut  (v.  7-  § 
7)  that,  while  yet  a  very  young  man.  ho  attended 
the  lectorea  of  Domitius  Afer,  at  thnt  time  far  ad- 
vanced in  life,  and  that  he  witnessed  the  decline  of 
his  powon  (v.  7.  §  7,x.l.8§  II,  24,  36,  xii.  11. 
8  3).  Now  we  know  from  other  sources  that  I>o- 
mitiuB  Afer  died  in  a.  d.  50  (Tac  Am.  xiv.  19  ; 
VrmXia.d$A^mmd,  102).  Having  revisited  t^pnin. 
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he  returned  from  thence  (a.  o.  611)  in  the  liaia  of 
Oalba,  and  forthwith  begin  to  praetiae  at  the  fear 
(vii.  2)^  where  he  aoqnind  oonridenUa  repotatimi. 
But  he  was  chiefly  distinguished  as  a  teacher  at 
eloquence,  bearing  away  the  palm  in  thia  depart- 
ment from  all  his  rivals,  and  asaociating  his  name 
even  to  a  proverb,  with  pre-eminence  in  the  art. 
Among  bia  pupils  wen  numbered  Pliny  the  yoanger 
(Plin.  J^ii,  l4,n.  6)  and  tbe  two  gnnd-nmhewa 
of  Domitian.  By  thit  prince  he  was  inraated  with 
the  insignia  and  title  of  consul  (ooiwa&trva  oraor 
menta),  and  is,  moreover,  celebrated  as  the  first 
public  instructor,  who,  in  virtue  of  tbe  endowment 
by  Vespasian  (Suet.  Veip.  18),  received  a  regular 
salary  from  the  imperial  exchequer.  After  havii^ 
devoted  twenty  years,  conunencing  probably  with 
A.  D.  69,  to  the  laborious  duties  of  his  profeasioQ, 
he  retired  into  private  life,  and  ia  aappoaod  to  have 
died  about  a.  n.  118. 

Martial,  himself  from  the  noigbboailiood  of  Cala- 
gurris  {i^  L  63)t  and  fond  of  canmemorating  tbe 
litenry  glories  of  hia  own  land,  although  tie  pays  a 
tribute  to  the  Suna  of  Quintilian  (xi.  90), 

**  Qnintiliane,  vagne  moderator  summe  jnvenlae, 
Gloria  Romaiiac,  Quintiliane,  togoe," — 

nowhere  claims  him  as  a  countryman,  and  hence  it 
has  been  concluded  that  he  was  not  by  birth  a 
Spaniard,  but  this  negative  evidence  cannot  be  nt- 
lowed  to  outweigh  the  direct  testimony  of  Ansonins 
(Pro/,  i.  7),  confirmed  by  Hieronymus  {CMrvm.  fim- 
ivb.  Olyrop.  ccxi.  cczvii.)  and  Cuoiodcnia  (Ckrom. 
sub  Domitian.  ann.  TiiL% 

Itis  frequently  affirmed  in  bietoriea  of  Romantic 
eratura  that  the  bther  of  Quindlian  waa  a  pleader, 
and  that  hia  grandfather  was  Quintilian  the  de- 
claimer  spoken  of  by  Seneca,  but  the  paasageo  re- 
ferred to  in  proof  of  these  assertions  will  be  found 
nut  to  warrant  any  sndi  infetenoea  (ix.  3.  §  73 ; 
tienee.  Cbairoc,  t.  piaaC  and  33). 

Doubts  have  been  expressed  irith  regard  to  the 
emperor  to  whom  Quintilian  waa  indebted  for  the 
honours  alluded  to  above,  and  it  has  been  cosS- 
dently  maintained  that  Hadrian,  not  Domitian,  was 
his  pntron.  In  the  prooemium  to  the  fourth  book 
of  the  Institntiooa  the  aathor  records  with  gtate- 
fiil  pride  that  DoaiUanoa  Augnstoa  bad  committed 
to  hia  cara  the  grandsons  of  hia  aiater, — that  is,  tbe 
sons  of  Flavins  Clemens  and  Domitilla  the  youngs 
(see  Sueton.  Dom.  15;  Dion  Cnss.  p.  1112,  ed. 
Keimar).  Again,  Ausonius,  in  his  Gratiamwi 
Actio  ad  GratioMuiH,  remarks  "  Quintilianns  con- 
suliiria  per  Clementem  onuuneuta  sortitus  hoaesta- 
menta  nominu  potius  videtur  qnam  ini^ia  po tes- 
ta tii  hobuisae."  It  would  be  fidae  acepUdan  to 
doubt  that  the  Clemens  hero  named  is  the  Flavias 
Clemens  to  whose  children  Quintilian  acted  as  pre- 
ceptor, and  if  this  be  admitted,  the  question  seems 
to  be  set  at  rest.  To  this  distinction  doubtless  the 
satirist  alludes,  when  be  aatcastically  dedarea 

"  Si  Portuna  vtilet  fiea  da  rhetore  consul " 

The  pecuniary  drenmatancea,  also,  of  Qnintifon, 
have  afibrded  a  theme  for  considenriile  discusMon, 
in  consequence  of  the  (apparently)  contradictory 
statements  of  Juvenal  and  Pliny.  The  former, 
;iftcr  inveighing  agninst  the  unsparing  profnsion  of 
the  rich  in  all  laxnriotu  indnlgencea  connected  with 
tlie  pleasures  of  the  table,  as  contrasted  with  the 
paltry  rrainnetation  which  they  offinvd  lo  the  neat 
distinguished  teacheraof  yoBth,««kuBa(riL 
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"  Hm  inter  snintiu  testertui  Qaintiliano 
Ut  tnultam  duo  tuf&cient ;  m  nulla  minorii 
ComUbit  patri  qoam  filina,    Unde  igitor  tot 
QuiDtiliauus  h>bel  nltni,'' 

snd  then  proeeeda  to  aicribe  bit  ungnlarproaMtity 
to  tbfi  inflnmcB  of  good  luck.  On  the  other  Imnd, 
Piiny,  in  m  Imimt  inicHbad  '*  Qaintiliano  tuo  "  (vi. 
33,  MDip.  6),  DnkM  him  a  jHwaent  of  bOfiOO  mk- 
tenM,  alMNtt  400L  slwling.ai »  contributiim  towordB 
the  «iitfit  of  adulter  i^bont  to  be  married,  asaign- 
ing  ai  a  naaoB  for  hii  liberality  **Te  pcnro,  animo 
bewtkiimum,  morftmrn  fdeuUaiibw,  tcSo."  Paaalng 
OTer  tiie  untenable  auppDsition  tliat  Pliny  may  have 
been  addnoHBg  aome  Quintilian  different  from  the 
riietoridui*  or  that  the  aetatet  indicated  above 
■nay  hare  bean  aeqalted  at  a  later  period,  we  mnrt 
obaerve  that  Juvenal  here  employa  a  tone  of  d^ 
damatory  exasgemtion,  and  thnt  he  q)eaka  with 
evident,  though  sttppreaaed  bittemeaa  of  the  good 
fortune  of  Qnintilian,  probably  in  conteqtience  of 
the  flattery  lavished  by  the  btter  on  the  haled 
UoadtiaB  (e.  %.  pnoen.  lih.  iv. ) ;  we  miat  bear  in 
mind  alao,  that  altfaoagh  the  means  of  Qnin^Hon 
may  not  have  been  w  ample  ai  to  render  an  act  of 
geneniaity  on  the  part  of  a  rich  and  powerful  pupil 
in  any  way  unacceptable,  still  the  handsome  income 
which  he  enjoyed  (100,000  sesterces  »  800^  Suet. 
Vap.  Id)  mnat  have  appeared  boundless  wealth 
when  compared  with  the  Indigence  of  the  troopa  of 
half-starved  grammarians  who  thronged  the  metro- 
|k£s,  and  wnose  miseries  are  to  forcibly  depicted 
in  tfa«  piece  where  the  above  lines  are  found. 

The  epiatle  of  Pliny  has  suggested  another  diffl* 
cvhy.  Qwlntiliap,  in  the  preface  to  hts  sixth  book, 
bunente  in  very  tmching  language  the  death  of  his 
only  son,  whoee  improvement  had  been  one  of  hia 
chief  indacamenU  to  nndertaka  the  work.  He  ia 
thus  led  on  to  enter  into  details  regarding  his 
family  benavemestai  first  of  all  he  loat  his  wift:, 
at  the  age  of  ninetew,  who  left  behind  tier  two 
hna ;  Uie  yonnger  died  'whm  five  yean  oU,  the 
elder  at  ten  ;  but  there  ia  no  aUnuon  to  a  daughter, 
and  indeed  bis  wordi  clearly  imply  that  two  child- 
ren  only  had  been  bom  to  him,  both  of  whom  he  had 
losL  Hence  we  are  driven  to  .the  supposition  that 
its  must  have  married  a  second  time,  that  the  lady 
wai  the  danghter  of  a  cenain  Tutilins  (Plin. 
and  that  the  oBspring  of  this  ttoion  was  the  girl 
whoee  approaching  marriage  with  Noniaa  Celer 
called  forth  the  gift  of  Pliny,  it  will  be  seen  too 
that  QuinUltan,  at  the  lowest  eomputadon,  mutt 
have  been  Marly  fifty  when  he  waa  left  childless, 
coniequeotly  he  must  faave  been  to  &r  ndvan»d  in 
life  when  hk  daughter  became  marriageable,  that  it 
ia  inpoalbla  to  believe  that  he  amnaad  a  fortune 
•abwqiient  to  that  event 

The  great  woric  of  Quintilian  ia  a  complete 
system  of  rhetoric  in  twelve  books,  entitled  De 
liutUuiioM  Oratoria  Liliri  JT//.,  or  sometimes 
/maHttMoMt  Orafonne,  dedicated  to  his  friend 
Mareellus  Victoriva,  himself  a  celebrated  orator, 
and  a  favourite  at  court  (Stat.  SUe.  iv.  4.)  It 
waa  written  dnring  the  reign  of  Domitian,  while 
the  author  was  discharging  bin  duties  a»  preceptor 
to  the  sons  of  the  emperor's  niece  (I'roorm.  lib.  iv. 
X.  t.  §  9)k  In  a  ^rt  preface  to  his  bookseller 
Tiypho,  be  aeqnunta  iu  dut  he  commenced  this 
undertaking  after  ha  had  retired  from  fait  htboun 
«  a  public  inatmctoT  (probably  in  a.  n.  89),  and 
that  he  finished  hia  tMk  in  lUtle  more  thui  two 
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years.  This  period  ^ipeara,  at  firat  aight,  short 
for  the  completion  of  a  performancfl  so  compre- 
hensive  and  so  elaborate,  but  we  may  reasonably 
believe  that  his  ptofeastonal  career  had  imdmd 
him  so  fiuniliar  with  the  subject,  and  that  in  hia 
capacity  as  a  lecturer  he  mtiat  haye  so  fivquently 
enlarged  upon  all  ite  different  branches,  that  litde 
would  be  necetsaiy  except  to  digest  and  amnge 
Uie  materials  alrnidy  Rccnmutued.  Indeed,  it 
appear*  that  two  books  upon  rhetoric  had  been 
already  published  under  his  name,  but  without  his 
sanction  ;  being,  In  feet,  notes  taken  down  by 
some  of  his  pupils,  of  converaationa  which  he  had 
held  with  them. 

In  an  introductory  chapter  addressed  to  Mar- 
eellus, he  briefly  bdieatea  the  ^an  which  he  had 
MIowed.  and  the  distribation  of  the  diffinent 
ports.  The  first  book  contaiiM  a  dissertation  on 
the  prelimiiuiry  training  requisite  befima  a  youth 
can  enter  directly  upon  the  studies  necessary  to 
mould  an  accomplished  orator  (ea  quae  amnt  uhU 
o^MM  rkOoru),  and  piesente  us  with  a  carefully 
sketchad  outline  ot  the  method  to  he  putned  in 
educating  children,  from  the  tine  they  leave  the 
cradle  until  they  pass  from  the  hands  of  the  gram- 
marian. In  the  aecond  book  we  find  an  expo- 
sition of  the  first  principles  of  rlieUric,  together 
with  an  Investigation  into  the  nature  or  essence  of 
the  art  (jtiima  apud  rkeUmm  e/Mumia  el  quae  de 
ipta  rbetorieat  tmbtUuitia  ^aoermter).  The  five 
following  are  devoted  to  invention  and  arrange- 
ment (taeeniw,  ditpotHio)  \  the  eighth,  ninth,  tenth 
and  eleventh  to  comjposition  (including  the  proper 
use  of  the  figures  of  speech)  and  delivery,  com- 
prised under  the  general  term  e/orafio,  and  the 
last  is  occupied  wilh  what  the  authn  consider* 
by  fiir  the  most  important  portion  of  hia  project 
{partem  operu  desHnati  longe  graviMumasm),  an 
inquiry,  namely,  into  various  circumstances  not 
indnded  in  a  course  of  scholastic  discipline,  but 
essential  to  the  formaUon  of  a  perfect  public 
speaker;  such  as  his  manners — hu  moni  cha- 
racter,—  the  principles  by  which  he  must  be 
guided  in  nndeitaking,  in  preparing,  and  in  con- 
ducting causes,  —  the  peculiar  style  of  eloquenoe 
which  he  may  adopt  with  greatest  advantage  — 
the  collateral  studies  to  be  pursued  —  the  age  at 
which  it  is  most  otiitable  to  cummenoe  pleading  — 
the  nscBssiw  of  letiritiB  befbro  the  powers  begin 
to  bil — and  various  other  kindred  topics. 

This  production  bears  throughout  the  impreu  of 
a  clear,  sound  judgment,  keen  discrimination,  and 
pure  taste,  improved  by  extensive' reading,  deep 
reflection,  and  long  practice.  The  diction  is  highly 
polished,  and  very  graceful.  The  faatidioas  critic 
mar,  indeed,  detect  here  and  then  an  obscuiv, 
affected  phiaae,  or  a  word  employed  in  a  Knia  not 
authorised  by  the  purest  models  of  Latinity,  but 
these  blemishes,  although  signiliuint  of  the  age  to 
which  the  treatise  belongs,  are  by  no  means  so 
nnnerous  or  so  glaring  as  seriously  to  injure  iia 
general  beauty.  In  copiousness,  perepicuity,  and 
technical  accuracy,  it  is  unquestionably  superior  to 
the  es»y  on  the  same  subject  ascribed  to  Cicero, 
although  each  possesses  iU  peculiar  merits,  which 
ore  fully  expounded  in  the  laborious  comparison 
instituted  by  Campanus.  The  sections  which 
possess  the  gmitntt  interest  for  general  naden  are 
those  chapters  in  the  iiist  bo&  which  nlata  to 
elementary  education,  and  the  commencement  of 
the  tenth  book,  whidi  fnnuthes  us^with  a  coin> 
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BfWMd  bat  qMted  hutoix  of  Oimk  and  lUoun 
Utentum,  in  which  tho  mmi  and  daCeeU  of  the 
ftmi  nuten^  In  w  fu  m  tbuy  bear  npon  tha 
objnel  in  view,  are  leiaed  npon,  ud  sxhibited  with 
gnat  preciaiim,  font  and  Intth. 

Oae  hnndred  and  uxty-four  declainatioBi  are 
aitant  under  the  name  of  Qointilian,  nineteen  of 
eonaidpraUe  length  { the  remaining  uiehuitdnd  and 
fattjr^va,  which  feim  the  condudiiq;  por^n  only 
of  «  callectkn  which  oiinnallx  ezteoded  to  thne 
hundred  and  etghty-eig^t  pieeee,  are  mere  rite- 
letona  or  fragmenta.  No  one  believes  tboM  to  be 
the  gennme  productions  of  Quintilian,  although 
■omo  of  tliem  were  unqaeilionably  received  ai 
weh  br  Lactantiiu  and  Jerome^  and  few  eupBOH 
that  mtj  [ooeeadod  from  anj  one  indivutaaL 
They  apptnntlj  belong  not  only  to  diflerent  per- 
•oni,  bnt  to  difierent  periods,  and  neither  in  Myle 
nor  in  substance  do  they  offer  any  thing  which  is 
either  attractive  or  omAiI  The  conjecture,  founded 
on  a  sentence  in  Trabellins  PoUio  {Tr^.  7)fniM. 
iv.),  that  ihey  ought  to  be  aacribod  to  the  younger 
Poatumna,  does  not  admit  of  M«of  or  refutation. 

At  the  end  of  the  righth  book  of  the  In^tn- 
tMHUi  we  read  Sed  de  hoe  satis,  quia  condem 
locum  pleTiius  in  eo  libra  quo  oauaat  oorrwptaa 
fivfua^ae  reddebamua,  ttactavimus,"  These  wicds 
have  wry  mtniaUy  ted  some  scholars  to  oonclnde 
that  the  well-known  anonymous  Diatogut  tie  Ora- 
toribtu,  written  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian 
(see  c  17),  and  which  often,  altbot^h  npon  no 
good  antfaority,  bears  the  second  title  Suie  da 
Oamsit  Cbm^itaf  £lb9iMi><Ku,oagtit  to  be  assigned 
to  Quintilian.  This  hypothews,  for  many  reasons, 
ounot  be  maintained,  but  the  anthoiwip  of  the 
tract  may  with  greater  pmpriety  be  discosaed  wider 
Tacitus,  among  whose  works  it  is  now  generally 
printed. 

The  iirst  M9.  of  Quintilian  was  discovered  in 
the  monastery  of  St.  Gall  by  Poggio  the  Floren- 
tioe,  when  he  was  attending  the  council  of  Con- 
stance, and  is  probably  the  same  with  the  Codez 
lAurentianUs,  now  preserved  at  Flotenocb 

The  Editio  Piinceps  of  the  Institntions  was 
ixinted  at  Rome  by  Phil,  de  Lbnamine,  M.  U70; 
with  a  letter  prelixed  from  J.  A.  Campanns  to 
Cardinal  F.  Piccolomini,  and  a  second  edition  was 
uinud  at  the  aanw  piaeo  in  the  same  year,  by 
Sweynheim  and  Pannarta,  with  an  addnas  from 
Andrew  Bishop  of  Alalia  to  Pope  Paul  the  Second. 
These  were  followed  by  the  edition  of  Jenson,  foL 
Venet.  1471,  and  at  least  eight  more  app»red 
before  the  end  of  the  fifteenth  century.  The  nine- 
teen laitrerDecliunntionsand  The  Institutions  were 
first  published  together  at  Treviso,  foL  1483. 

One  hundred  and  thirty-ut  of  the  shorter  de- 
clamations were  first  published  at  Pstina  l^Tadens 
Ugoletns  in  I4d4,  were  reprinted  at  Paris  in 
1509,  «id  again  at  the  same  [dace  with  the  notes 
and  emendations  of  Petrus  Aerodius  in  1563.  The 
remaining  nine  were  added  from  an  ancient  MS. 
by  Petrus  Pithoeus  (Paris.  8vo.  1580),  who  ap- 
pended to  them  fifty-one  pieces  of  a  similar  de- 
scription bearing  the  title  Ex  CalpDmio  Fbweo 
Ezcerptae  X.  Rhetornm  Minorum." 

The  moat  important  editions  of  QuintiliaTi  are, 
that  of  Burmann,  2  vols.  4to.,  Lug.  Bnl.  1720; 
that  of  Oesner,  4ta.  Gott.  1788  ;  and  be«t  of  all, 
that  bfgnn  by  Spalding  and  finished  Inr  Zumpt,  6 
vols.  8vo.  Lips.  1798— 1 83S.  The  h'rst  of  the 
above  contains  both  the  lustitntiou*  and  the  whole 
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of  the  DeriaBiatioa%  tbt  two  odwta  tko  laslita- 

tiotM  only. 

The  Institntioas  hm  bean  ti—hlad  into  Ei^ 

lish  by  Outhrie,  3  vols.  8toi  London,  17S6,  1805, 
and  by  Patsall,  2  vt^  8vob  Lond,  1774  ;  into 
French  by  M.  de  Pure,  3  vols.  4to.  Paria,  1663 ; 
bv  the  Abbtf  Qedoyn,  4to.  Paris,  1718,  I2idol 
1752,  1770,  1810,  1812.  1820 )  and  by  C.  V. 
OuiaiUe.  8vo.  Paris,  1829 1  into  Italian  1^  Oram 
ToscaneUa,  4to.  Venei.  156S.  1184 ;  ud  bj  Guilli, 
Vercelli,  1780  ;  into  Qennan  by  H.  P.C.  Hankt^ 
3  vols.  Svo.  Hebastaedt,  1775—1777 ;  repaUished 
with  corrections  and  additions,  by  J.  BiUacbedt, 
3  vols.  8vo.  Helmstsedt,  1825. 

The  Declamations  have  been  tiandated  into 
English  by  Warr,  8tou  Loud.  1686  (yhBshed 
anoBymoualy) ;  into  French  by  Do  Tei  1, 4Mk  Pant, 
1658  (the  larger  dechunatious  only)  ;  into  ItnliaB 
by  Onuio  Toscanella,  4ta  Vraca.  1586  ;  and  into 
German  by  J.  H.  Sterns,  five.  ZeUe,  1767  (a.  se- 
lection only).  [W.K.J 

QUINTILIA'NUS.  NO'NIUS.  I.Sek.  No- 
nius L.  r.  L.  N.  QuiNTiLUHua,  was  eonaal  a.  dl 
8  with  M.  Pnrius  CamiUns  (Fasti  Csnk. ;  Dion 
Cass.  Iv.  38).  It  appeals  from  coins  that  ha  waa 
also  trinmvit  of  the  a&int  nndsr  ftiijiiatna  (FdrhiJ. 
ToL  V.  p.  262). 

2.  Snx.  Nonius  QuiNmumKi  prahnblj  a 
son  of  the  preceding,  was  eonnl  saBswia  in  the 
reign  of  Calienia,  a.  d.  40  (Faali). 

QUINTI'UITS  CONDU'NUa  [Comua- 

NU&] 

QUINTFLIUS  HAXIMUS.  [CoNouKVikl 
QUINTI'LIUS,  a  gem-eBgraTor,  ^  unknon 
time.  Two  of  hit  woks  are  axtaiA  t  the  eae 
representing  Neptune  drawn  by  two  sen  hstss^ 
cut  in  baryl  (Steaeh,  No.  57  ;  Bmed,  pL  100)  i 
the  other  a  naked  Moicnry  (l^iiUtay  CSsass,  No. 
27).  [P.  S.] 

QUINTILLUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS,tb« brother 
vi  the  empMor  M.  Aurelins  Claadim  Oothicaa, 
was  elevated  to  the  throne  by  the  irocfo  wboas  ho 
oonnaandod  at  Aqutleia,  in  A.  D.  370.  Bnt  aa  the 
army  at  Sirmium,  when  Claadins  died,  had  ps^ 
claimed  Aureltan  emperor.  QointiUis  pat  as  end 
to  his  own  life,  seeing  himself  deserted  by  his  own 
soldiers,  to  whom  the  rigour  of  his  disc^Uae 
bad  given  oftnoe.  Moat  of  the  anciMtl  wiilew 
say  that  be  leigoed  only  aavmUen  di^ ;  hat 
sine*  we  find  a  great  nmnber  of  his  coma,  it  is 
probable  that  he  enjoyed  tho  imperial  dignity  far  a 
few  months,  as  Zosimus  states.  He  had  two 
children.  His  character  is  said  to  have  been  m- 
bleniiBhed,  and  his  praises  are  sounded  in  the 
same  lofty  strun  as.thoaeof  his  brathor.  [See 
Vol.  I.  p.  777.]  (TrAalL  PolL  Chml.  18,  13. 
13;  Eutrop.  ix.  13;  Viet.  IkA.  S4 ;  Zom.i 
47  ;  Eckhel.voLvii.  pp,477.  478.) 


com  or  QciKTiLLinb 

QUINTILLUS,  PLAUTIUS.  LConsnlta 
A.  D.  159  with  Statins  PrisQu  (FartU. 
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3.  eonml  with  Cctnmodiu  in  a.d.  177 
(Frniti). 

QUI'NTIUS.  1.  D.  QcWTiwi,  a  man  of  ob- 
Mnn  birtiu  bat  of  grant  military  npntittion,  eom- 
muidcd  tbe  Roimui  flHt «t  Tai«nt«m  in  &c.2tO, 
nad  WM  lUn  in  a  naral  mgiurement  in  that  year. 
(Lir;  xxtL  39.) 

£  P.  QuiNTiua,  the  pemn  whom  Cicero  de- 
lended  in  B.&  81.  The  oiation  in  hit  behnlf  is 
atill  extant. 

S.  L.  QuiNTitTB,  tribune  of  the  pleba,  a  c.  74,  is 
characterised  by  Cicero  aa  a  man  well  fitted  to 
■pealt  in  pnUic  oasemblies  (Cic.  BruL  62).  He 
diaticguislied  himself  by  his  violent  cippositton  to 
the  conititntion  of  Sulla,  and  endravoured  to  re- 
gain for  the  tribunra  the  power  of  which  they  had 
been  depriTed.  Tbe  nnpopnfauity  excited  against 
the  jndicFs  by  the  genuu  betielF  that  they  had 
been  bribed  by  CInentins  to  condemn  Oppianicns, 
wu  of  service  to  Qntntins  in  attaclcing  another  of 
SnUa>  measares,  by  which  the  jndicei  were  taken 
exchisively  from  the  aenatorial  ord«r.  Quintins 
wannly  eaponsed  the  canse  of  Oppianicns,  con- 
■tamly  asserted  hia  imuieMMa,Rnd  waed  tha  flane 
of  popular  indignation  to  andi  a  height,  that  Jn- 
nina,  who  had  prended  at  the  trial,  was  obliged  to 
letire  from  pnl>tie  Kfe.  L.Quintina,  however,  was 
not  atrong  enough  to  obtain  the  repeal  of  any  of 
Sana's  laws.  The  consnl  I^callui  opposed  nim 
vigoransl^  in  public,  and  induced  him,  by  pe^ 
anarioit  in  private,  aayi  Platarch,  to  abandon  hia 
attempla.  It  is  not  improhabla  that  tha  oiiito- 
oraeymadense  of  the  powerfiil  persaasioa  of  money 
4o  keep  him  quieL  <Plnt.  LuadL  ;  Sallust, 
Jfitt.  p.  17S,  ed.  Orelli  :  Psendo-Ascon.  m  Dw. 
in  CueeO.  p.  163,  n  Aal.  i.  in  Verr.  pp.  127,  141, 
ed.  Orelli  ;  Cic.  pro  Oamt.  37— S9,  S7,  39.) 

fn  B.  c.  67  Quintiiu  waa  pnator,  in  which  year 
he  toolc  his  revenge  upon  hu  old  enemy  Liiculllu, 
by  inducing  the  oenate  to  send  him  a  niccesaor  in 
hia  pnvinea,  although  he  had,  according  to  a 
atatement  of  Sallust,  received  money  from  Lucnllus 
ta  pKvent  the  i^ipointment  of  a  successor.  (Plut. 
iMaB.  S3,  where  he  is  erroneously  called  L. 
Qxtafu  ;  Sail  op.  Sdiot.  m  Cic.  <U  Lea.  Man.  p. 
441.  ed.  Orelli.) 

QUINTUS,  an  eminent  physician  at  Rome,  in 
thefermer  lialf  of  the  second  centey  after  Christ. 
He  wM  a  papU  of  Marinas  (Galon,  ComamL  as 
mppoer.  ^i)*AMLA'Mi."il6,  XT.pb  136), 
and  not  hb  Aitor,  aa  lUBe  modem  writers  assert 
He  waa  tutor  to  Lycus  (id.  t&KiL)  and  Satyms  (id. 
•fitd:,  D*  Anatom.  Admin,  i.  1,  2,  vol.  ii  pp.  217, 
223,  De  Antid.  L  14,  vol  xiv.  pi  71 ),  and  Ipbicta- 
noa  (id.  OmnmU.  in  ffippocr.  EfM.  III.''  I  29, 
vol.  xviL  pt.  i.  p.  375).  Sma  persMia  aay  be 
waa  also  «ie  of  Ae  tutm  of  Oalen  himtOt,  but 
this  is  pnAably  an  eitor.  Ha  waa  ao  urnch  an- 
pnior  to  hia  medical  ooHflagaas  that  they  grew 
je^ous  of  hia  eminence,  and  ibnoed  a  sort  of 
coalition  against  bun,  and  Ibrced  him  to  quit  the 
city  by  cbwging  him  with  killing  hia  patients  (id. 
JM  Pramat.  ad  Ejng.  t  1,  vol  xiv.  p.  602).  He 
died  about  tbe  year  148  (id.  D»  Amt  Admin.  L 
2,  voL  ii  p.  225).  He  was  par^hily  celebrated 
for  his  knowledge  of  anatomy  (id.  IAbri$  Pro- 
pria, c  2,  vol  xiz.  pi  22),  but  wrote  nothing  him- 
*At,  either  on  this  or  any  other  medical  anbject  (id. 
OamnunL  as  Hippoer.  "  Dt  »faL  Horn.'"  i.  2S,  ii  6, 
«d.  XV.  pp.  68,  136)  i  his  pupil  Lyons  professing 
to  delivar  Ua  naster's  opiMoas  (id.  Cammmi.  in 
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Ffippaer,  ApkorJ"  iii  pmef.  vol.  xviu  pt  ii.  p. 
562).  He  appears  to  have  commented  on  the 
'^Aphorisms*' and  the**  Epidemics"  of  Hippocrates, 
but  Oalen  says  that  hia  explanatiwia  were  not 
alwara  aonnd  {Commas  in  H^foer.  **  ^aid. 
i  praef.  toI.  xvii  pt  L  pi  6,  />«  Ord.  lAhnr.  saor. 
vol  xix.  p.  57).  Seveial  of  his  sayings  have  been 
preserved,  which  show  more  rudeness  than  wit,  and 
(as  Galen  says)  are  more  suitable  to  a  jester  than 
a  physician  (De  SaniL  Tn.  tii.  IS.  vol.  vi.  p.  228, 
CommenL  m  Hippoor,  *^  Spid.  VA"  iv.  9,  vol. 
xvii.  pt  ii  p.  151  ;  Pallad.  CommnL  in  Hip- 
poer. "  Eptd.  VI."  ap.  OieUE,  Sdiol.  m  Wppoer.  tt 
OaL  vol.  iip.  113).  He  is  mentioned  in  several 
other  passages  of  Qalen's  writings,  and  also  by 
Aetina  (i  1,  p.  39)  ;  and  he  is  probably  the  phy- 
sician quoted  hj  Onbaaus  {!Sgn^pn,ad  EmUdk.  iii. 
p.  56).  [W.A.O.] 

QUINTUS,  a  gea-engraver,  and  hb  brother 
Aiilus,  flourished  probably  in  the  time  of  Ao- 
guatni.  There  are  several  works  of  Aulas  extant 
but  only  a  fragment  of  one  by  Quintus.  From 
the  manner  in  which  their  names  af^war  on  dieir 
works,  ATAOa  AAEXA  EH,  KOINTOa  AAEB 
EnoiEI,  Winckehnann  and  SilUg  eonclada  that 
their  bther^  name  was  Alexander ;  but  Osann 
endeavours  to  prove  that  the  second  word  stands 
for  the  genitive,  not  of 'AAJCa*6por,bntof 'AAcfai. 
(Bracci,  fbl.  8  ;  Sillig,  Cai.  Art.  s.  v. ;  Oouin,  in 
the  KwuMaU,  1830,  p.  336.)  [P.  S.1 

QUINTUS  CURTIUS.  fCnBnim.3 
QUINTUS  SMTRNAEUS  (Ktlmt  2fwp. 
iwot),  commonly  called  Quintus  Calabsk,  from 
the  Gircnmstance  that  the  first  copy  through  whieh 
bis  poem  became  known  was  found  in  a  convent 
at  Ottaato  in  Calabria,  was  the  author  of  a  poem 
in  14  books,  entitled  laff  'Ofiytpov,  or 
Xtniiupn'Ofeip^.  Seaicaljr  any  thing  is  knows 
of  his  personal  histwy ;  hat  from  the  metrical  uid 
poetic  characteristics  of  his  poem,  as  compared  with 
the  school  of  NDi)nns,it^>pearsmost  probaUe  that 
he  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ftnirth  oentnry 
after  Christ.  From  a  passage  in  his  pomn  (xii. 
308—313),  it  would  seem  that  even  in  early 
youth  he  made  trial  of  his  poetie  powers,  white  en- 
gaged in  tending  sheep  near  a  temple  at  Artemia 
in  tlie  territory  of  Snyma.  Tbe  matters  treated 
of  in  hia  poem  are  the  events  of  the  Trojan  war 
from  the  death  of  Hector  to  tho  return  of  tha 
Greeks.  It  begins  rather  ahniptly  with  a  deaerip- 
tion  of  tbe  grief  and  ODnstamation  at  the  death  of 
Hector  whidi  reigned  among  the  Trojans,  and  then 
introdueea  Penthesileia,  queen  of  the  Amaaons, 
who  cornea  to  their  aid.  In  the  aecond  book  we 
have  the  arrival,  exi^oits,  and  death  of  Memnon  ; 
in  the  third,  tbe  death  of  Achillea.  Tho  fourth 
and  lifUi  books  describe  tha  fluunl  gamea  In 
honour  of  Achilles,  the  contest  aboat  hia  arms,and 
the  death  of  Ajai;  In  the  sixth  book,  Neoptote- 
mns  is  sent  for  by  the  Greeks,  and  Eurj-pylus 
comes  to  the  help  of  the  Trojans.  The  seventh 
and  eighth  books  describe  tho  arrival  and  exploita 
of  Nec^)toIemns ;  the  ninth  eontaina  the  ex[4oita 
of  DeipholmB,  and  the  sending  for  Phtloetetea  by 
tho  Greeka.  The  tenth,  the  death  of  Paris  and 
the  suicide  of  Oenone,  who  had  refused  to  heal 
him.  The  eleventh  book  narrates  the  hut  unsuc- 
cesa&l  attempt  of  the  Greeks  to  carry  Ilium  by 
atona ;  the  twelfth  and  thirteenth  describe  tha 
capture  of  the  ci^  by  means  of  the  wooden  hone  ; 
tha  foorteanth,  the  njdeing  of  tho  Graeks,— tht 
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■wndlntiiin  of  MsmIuu  kmI  H«faat.— the 
•Krifice  of  Polyxeiu  at  the  bmb  ef  A^les,— 
the  anbvkation  of  iha  Qneka, — the  ■nUning  of 
tbtir  shi{M,  end  the  death  of  Ajax. 

In  phnseology,  limilesfand  other  techniealitiea, 
Quintoe  eloaely  eo|Med  Homer.  The  uteriaU  for 
hit  Mem  be  ftud  id  &e  worka  of  the  eutierpoeu 
of  the  e^  ^da.  Bat  not «  ringle  poetical  idea  of 
hie  om  eeenu  ever  to  have  tupired  hira.  He  mu 
inc^wbte  of  nnderatanding  or  apprapnating  any 
thing  exeept  the  Biajestic  flow  of  the  language  of 
the  ancient  epoa.  Hia  gods  and  heroea  are  alike 
dereid  of  aU  chancier:  ereiy  thing  like  pathos  or 
moral  interest  was  quite  beyond  hts  powers.  Of 
similes  (not  very  original  in  their  character)  he 
makes  copions  use.  With  respect  to  chronolc^ 
his  poem  is  as  punctual  as  a  diary.  But  his 
style  ia  clear,  and  marked  on  the  whole  by  purity 
and  good  taste,  without  any  bombast  or  exag- 
genrtion.  There  can  be  little  doubt  that  the 
work  of  Quiutui  Snymaeus  is  nothing  more  thu 
aa  am^fieatian  or  remodelling  of  the  poems  of 
Arctinna  and  Leschea.  It  is  clear  that  he  bad 
access  to  the  same  sources  as  Virgil,  though  there 
is  nothing  from  which  it  would  appear  that  he  had 
the  Bomn  poet  bebeB  hia  eyah  He  appears, 
howeter,  to  ure  made  diligent  use  of  Apollenius. 

The  first  edition  of  Quintiis  was  ptinished  by 
Aldus  Hanutios  in  1504  or  150fi,fnnn  arery  bulty 
MS.  Laur,  Rhodomannus,  who  spent  thiny  years 
upon  the  correction  and  explanation  of  the  text  of 
Quiotos,  published  an  improved  edition  in  1604. 
Bat  iha  ataadard  editioit,  fimnded  on  a  oollidton 
of  aU  the  extant  maniueripta,  ia  that  of  Tychsen, 
Strasboig,  1807.  It  is  also  printed  along  with 
Kesiod,  ApoUonins,  Ac,  in  Didot'a  edition.  Paris, 
1S40.  A  smaller  poem  on  the  Twelve  Lnbours  of 
Hercules,  ascribed  to  Quintus  Smymaeua,  is  extant 
in  MS.  (Bemhordy,  GrmdriMM  der  tiriteh.  Lit- 
lerafMr,  vol.  iL  pt  346,  Ac;  Tjdisen,  CommemL 
rfs  Qi^  Smgnmti  ParaHp.^  GSttin^.  1783 ; 
the  materials  of  whicli  are  alio  contained  in  his 
edition.)  [C.P.M.] 

QUIRINA'LIS,  CLO'DIUS,  pm^tus  of  the 
rowen  at  Raranna,  anticipated  his  condemnation 
by  takii^  poison,  a.  n.  56.    (Tac.  A»m.  xtH.  30.) 

QUIRrNUS,  according  to  Dionynna  of  Hali- 
canuuHMu  (iL  48),  a  Sabine  word,  and  perii^  to 
be  derired  from  qmiru,  a  lance  or  spear,  it  occurs 
first  of  all  as  the  name  of  Romulus,  after  he  hnd 
been  raised  to  the  rank  of  a  divinity,  and  the  fes- 
tival celebiated  in  his  honour  boie  the  name  of 
Qoirinolia  (Virg.  AeK.  \.  292 ;  Cic  Dt  NaL  Dear. 
ii.  24  ;  Ov.  Am.  iii.  8.  51,  FcuL  iv.  56,  808,  vi. 
1175,  Met  XV,  862.)  Owing  to  the  probnble 
meaning  of  the  word  it  is  also  used  as  a  surname 
of  Man,  Janus,  and  even  of  Augustus.  (Ov.  Piui, 
iL  477  i  Serv.  ad  Atm.  vii.  610  ;  Sueton.  Avg.  22  ; 
Maerolk&i:  i.  9 ;  Vi^  Gton/.  iii,  27 ;  Lydus,  De 
Mm*,  p.  144  i  comp.  Rouuluk.)         [L.  S.] 

QUIRI'NUS,  P.  SULPl'CIUS.  1.  Cenaor 
a  a  42  with  L.'  Antontos  Pietas,  and  consul  suf- 
fectns  &  c.  36  in  the  place  of  M.  Cocceius  Nerra 
(Fasti). 

2.  Consul  B,  &  12  with  M.  Valerias  MessaUa. 
It  woald  appear  from  his  name  that  ho  waa  the 
■on  of  the  praceding ;  but  the  inngnagf  of  Tadtns 
f^MB,  iii,  48)  implies  that  he  was  of  obscure  origin. 
This  historian  rehites  that  he  was  a  nntive  of 
Laaniinn,  and  hod  no  connection  with  the  ancient 
Btil^ria  gena ;  and  that  it  was  owing  to  his  mili- 
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tvy  abilitiea  and  wt&n  aerTOesthat  he  grinni  th« 

consolahip  under  Angustna.  He  was  suMcquently 
sent  into  Cilida,  where  he  sobdned  the  Homooa- 
douses,  a  fi«oe  people  dwelling  in  Mount  Taarua  ; 
and  in  consequence  of  this  snocess,  he  recMwd  the 
honoor  of  the  triumphal  oniaments.  In  b.  I, 
or  a  year  or  two  afterwards,  Anguatns  a|HK>>ntMi 
him  to  direct  the  coooaels  of  his  grandson  C-  Ca^ 
■ar,  then  in  Armenia  ;  and  on  hia  way  to  the  East 
he  paid  a  visit  to  Tiberius,  who  waa  at  that  tame 
living  at  Rhodes.  Some  yean  afterwarda,  but  not 
before  A.  D.  5,  he  was  appointed  governor  of  Syria, 
and  while  in  this  office  he  ta^  a  census  of  the 
Jewish  people.  This  is  the  statnnent  of  Josephaa, 
and  q>pean  to  be  at  variance  with  that  of  Lnice, 
who  speaks  as  if  the  census  or  enroknent  of  Cyre- 
nius  was  made  at  the  time  of  the  birth  of  CfarisL 
This  discrepancy  has  given  rise  to  much  diacnaaion 
and  vaiiooa  explanationB,  of  which  the  nader  wrill 
find  an  able  aeoount  in  Winer's  BSblhAet  Neui- 
wotieiitck,  Lv,  QidriHitu. 

Quirinus  had  been  married  to  AeniKa  '-tH*. 
whom  he  divorced  ;  but  in  a.  d.  20,  twenty  yean 
after  the  divorce,  he  brought  an  accusatioo  ^au^t 
her,  because  die  pretended  to  have  had  a  soa  by 
him.  She  was  at  the  anne  time  accused  other 
crimes ;  but  the  conduct  of  Qnirinna  bm  with 
general  disa[^rDhation  as  harsh  and  revengeluL 
Tiberius,  notwithstanding  his  dissimnlatioo,  waa 
evidently  in  favour  of  the  prosecution,  as  he  was 
auziaus  to  conciliate  Quirinus,  who  had  no  chil- 
dren, and  might  therefore  be  expected  to  leave  his 
property  to  mo  efflpunr.  Qnirinna  died  in  a.  d. 
31,  and  was  hMwnied  with  a  public  fnnenl,  which 
Tiberius  requested  of  the  senate.  (Dion  Cass,  liv. 
28  t  Tac.  Amn.  iL  30,  iiL  22,  48  ;  Suet.  7U.  49  ; 
Stmb.  xii.  p.  569 1  Joseph.  Amli^  xviii.  1.  S  I  i 
St.  Lake,  U.  1 ;  oomp.  AcU  of  Apoat.  t.  37.) 
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C.  RABI'RIUS,  defended  by  Cicwo  in  the 
yenr  of  his  consulsh^  &  c,  63,  in  a  ip^eA  still 
extant.  In  a.  c.  100  L.  Appuleius  Satuminus  the 
triliuiie  of  the  plebu,  had  been  declared  an  outlaw 
by  the  senate,  besieged  in  the  Capitol,  and  put  to 
death  with  his  accomplices,  when  he  had  beca 
obliged  to  surrender  through  want  of  water.  This 
hod  happened  in  the  consulship  of  Marins,  who 
had  betm  compelled  to  conduct  the  atiadt,  and  had 
bew  mpported  by  (be  leaditu  men  in  the  atate. 
Among  tne  few  surrivon  of  the  acton  in  that 
scene,  waa  the  senator  C  Rabiriua,  who  had  since 
lived  in  retirement,  and  had  now  attained  a  gnat 
age.  As  nearly  forty  yearo  had  elapsed,  it  would 
have  appeared  that  be  could  have  had  no  danger  to 
oMrekend  on  account  of  the  part  he  bad  taken  in 
the  aflray ;  and  be  would  donbtleaa  hne  been 
allowed  toeentinno  undiaUiTbed,  had  not  Caesar 
Judged  it  necessary  to  det«  the  aenaU  tnm  resort* 
ing  to  arms  againat  the  popular  party,  and  la 
frighten  every  one  in  future  from  injuring  the  sacred 
person  of  a  tribune,  even  tn  obedience  to  the  aenate't 
decree.  Caesar,  therefore,  resolved  to  make  aa  ex- 
ample  of  Rabtrius,  and  accotdin^y  induced  the 
tribune^  T.  I^tbientu,  whose  nnde  bad  pnriahed 
among  the  followers  of  Sntunttnus,  to  acctue  Rafai- 
rius  having  murdered  the  tribunt*.  To  make  the 
womii^  still  more  striking.  Labi^nus  did  not  pro- 
ceed against  him  en  the  chnige  of  majnfiu,  but  re- 
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vired  tbe  oM  iccoMtioB  of  perdudKo,  which  had 
becK  dwrantinand  Ita  Hme  centuriea,  ainee  penona 
fbsnd  guilty  <^  the  latter  erima  wen  gina  over  to  the 

Kblic  cxecatiMier  aiid  banned  oa  the  accuned  tree, 
aenuationi  of  peidueUio,  the  criminal  was 
brought  to  ttial  befim  the  DtMmeiri  Perdmetlioms, 
wbo  wen  ifeaaHf  sppoiDted  for  the  oeoMioii,  and 
who.btd  in  former  tinea  been  nominated  hy  the 
eomiUa,  firat  of  the  cnriaa  and  afterwards  of  the 
eentnnea.  On  the  present  occasion,  however,  but 
on  what  ground  we  are  not  told,  the  duumviri 
were  appoint*^  by  the  praetor.  They  were  G. 
Caesar  himself  and  his  nlative  L.  Caesoi^  With 
Boch  jndgas  At  reaolt  could  not  be  doubtfid ;  Rft- 
fairini  was  forthwith  condemned  ;  and  th«  aentmce 
of  death  would  have  been  carried  into  t^(^ect,  had 
be  not  avuled  himself  of  his  right  of  appeal  to  the 
people  in  the  comitia  of  the  centuries.  The  case 
«xcited  the  greatest  interest  ;  since  it  was  not 
aimply  the  lifo  or  death  of  Rabiriua,  but  the  power 
and  authority  of  the  senate,  which  were  at  stake. 
The  aristoeiaey  made  every  effort  to  save  the  ao 
euaed ;  while  the  popular  leaders,  on  the  other  hand, 
und  every  means  to  excite  tha  multitude  agunst 
him,  and  thus  secure  his  condemnation.  On  the 
day  of  the  trial  Labienns  placed  the  bust  of  Satuc^ 
ninus  in  the  Campus  Martins,  who  thus  appeared, 
as  it  were,  to  call  for  vengeance  on  his  murderers. 
Cicero  and  Hortensius  appeared  on  behalf  of  Ra- 
birins  ;  but  that  they  might  not  have  much  oppor- 
tunity for  moving  toe  people  by  their  eloquence, 
Labinniatimitedthedefencetohalfanhour.  Cicero 
did  dl  k«  conid  for  fail  climt.  He  admitted  that 
Rabirina  had  taken  up  anna  against  Satuminus ; 
but  denied  that  he  had  kilted  the  tribune,  who  had 
perished  by  the  hands  of  a  slare  of  the  name  of 
iScenu  The  former  act  he  justified  hy  the  example 
of  Marius,  the  great  hero  of  the  people,  as  wtdl  as 
«f  all  other  distinguished  men  of  the  time.  But 
the  eloqneiiGe  of  the  advocate  ma  all  in  vain  ;  the 
people  devandad  vengeance  for  the  fltllen  tribune. 
They  were  on  the  point  of  voting,  and  would  in- 
fallibly have  ratified  the  decision  of  Uie  duumvirs, 
had  not  the  meeting  been  bn^en  up  by  the  praetor, 
Q.  Metellus  Celer,  who  renwved  the  military  flag 
which  floated  oo  the  Janicnlnm.  Thia  was  in  ac- 
eurdaoce  with  an  ancient  cutom,  which  waa  in- 
tended to  prevent  the  Campus  Hartiua  from  being 
surprised  by  an  enemy,  when  the  territory  of  Rome 
•oucely  extended  beyond  the  boundaries  of  the 
dty  ;  and  the  practice  was  still  maintained,  though 
it  had  lost  all  its  significance,  from  that  love  of 
preserving  the  form  at  least  of  all  ancient  institu- 
tiams,  which  so  pardcularly  distinguishes  the  Ro- 
mans. Rabiriua  thus  escaped,  and  waa  not  brought 
to  trial  again  ;  since  Caesar  could  have  had  no 
wish  to  take  the  old  man's  life,  and  he  had 
alnady  taught  the  senate  an  importaat  lesson. 
(IMon  Cass,  xxzvii.  26—28 ;  SiieL  Jul.  12  ;  Cic. 
pro  C.  RiAir.  passim,  in  Pit.  2,  Orai.  29.) 

The  previons  account  has  been  taken  from  Dion 
Caasius,  who  relates  the  whole  affair  with  great 
minuteness.  Niebuhr,  however,  in  his  prefitcc  to 
Cicero's  oration  for  Rabirius,  has  questioned  the 
accuracy  of  the  account  in  Dion  Caswus ;  urging  that 
Cicero  qieaks  f  e:  3}  of  the  inflictimi  of  a  fine  by 
Lahienus,  which  emild  have  nothing  to  do  with  a 
trial  of  perduellio ;  and  also  that  Labicnus  com- 
plained oif  Cicero's  having  done  away  with  the  trial 
for  pordnellio  (**  nam  de  perduellionis  judicio,  quod 
a  nw  »M«p"w  eaae  criminari  lolei,  mcnm  crimen 
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est,  non  Rabirii,"  c  3).  Niebuhr,  therefore,  tUnka 
that  the  decision  of  the  duumviri  was  quashed  by 
the  consul  and  the  senate,  on  the  ground  that  the 
duumviri  were  appointed  by  tha  praetor,  otmtrary 
to  law  ;  and  that  the  speech  of  Cioero,  which  » 
extant,  waa  delivered  befon  the  people,  not  in  de- 
feuce  of  Rabiriua  on  an  accusation  of  perduellio, 
but  to  «ve  hnn  from  tha  payment  of  a  heavy  fine, 
in  which  Labienus  attempted  to  condemn  hinit 
despairing  of  a  more  severe  punishment.  But,  iu 
the  first  place,  the  strong  hmgoage  which  Cicero 
employs  throughout  this  speech  would  be  almost 
ridiculoua,  if  the  question  only  related  to  the  im- 
poaitioa  of  a  fine ;  and  ilk  the  aecnSd  plaee  the  ob- 
jeetlona  which  Niebuhr  nakiw  to  the  aocoant  of 
Dion  Caasius,  fnmi  the  language  of  Cicero,  can 
hardly  be  lUstMned.  With  respect  to  the  former 
of  the  two  objections,  it  will  be  seen  by  a  reference 
to  the  oration  (c.  3),  that  Labienus  proposed  to  in- 
flict two  punishmenU  on  Rabirius,  a  fine  <ai  account 
of  the  offences  he  had  committed  in  his  private  life, 
and  death  on  account  of  the  crime  of  perdnellio  in 
murdering  Sntuminus :  to  render  the  vengeance 
more  complete,  he  wished  to  confiscate  his  property 
aa  well  aa  take  away  his  life,  Cicero  most  clearly 
distinguishes  between  ^e  two.  As  to  the  latter 
objection,  that  Labienns  said  that  Cicero  had  done 
away  with  trials  for  perduallio,  it  is  probable  that 
these  words  only  refer  to  the  nsiduUon  of  Cicero 
to  defend  Rabirius,  and  to  certain  assertions  which 
he  may  have  made  in  the  senate  respecting  the  il- 
legality or  inexpediency  of  renewing  such  an  anti- 
quated form  of  accusation.  (Comp.  Druniann, 
GeackieAU  Romt,  vol.  iii.  p.  1  fi3  ;  M^rim^  EtuiUa 
ntr  rHisimn  liomaine,  vol.  iL  p.  99,  dec) 

C.  Rabirius  had  no  children  of  his  own,  and 
adopted  the  son  of  his  sister,  who  accordingly  took 
his  name.  As  the  latter  was  bom  after  the  death  of 
his  fiiUier,  he  is  called  C.  Rabirius  Poatiimua.  This 
Rabirini,  wiiom  Cicero  also  defaided,  in  &  a  Si^ 
ia  spoken  of  nnder  PtHtTitvin. 

RABI'RIUS.  Velleins  Patemdoa,  lAer  enn- 
merating  the  distinguished  literary  chanM^en  who 
lived  in  the  last  years  of  the  republic,  in  pasung 
on  to  those  who  approached  more  nearly  to  his 
own  age,  uses  the  words  interqoe  (sc.  ayema) 
proximi  nostri  aevi  eminent  princepa  carminun 
Virgilius,  RaUriuaqna,"  when  aome  oitica  faava 
unjustifiably  sought  to  substitute  Variusqae**  or 
**  HoraUosque  "  for  Rabiriusque."  Ovid  also 
pays  a  tribute  to  the  genius  of  the  same  individual 
when  he  terms  him  "  magniqne  Rabirius  oris " 
(Ep.  ex  PonL  iv.  16.  5),  but  Qnintilian  ^>eaks 
mora  coolly,  Rabiriua  ac  Pedo  non  indignl  cogni- 
tione,  si  vacet "  (x.  1.  §  90).  From  Seneca  {D* 
Bmff.  vi.  3),  who  quotes  vrith  praise  an  expression 
placed  in  the  month  of  Antonius,  //oo  keiito  quod- 
cmme  <Mi  /  we  an  lad  to  conclude  that  the  work 
of  Ratnriua  belonged  to  the  epic  cbus,  and  that  tha 
ntbject  was  connected  with  tne  Civil  Wars. 

Ko  portion  of  this  piece  was  known  to  exial 
until  among  the  charred  nlla  found  at  Heita- 
laneum  a  fiagmeot  was  decyphered  which  many 
believe  to  be  a  part  of  the  poem  of  Rabirius.  It 
was  first  printMl  in  the  Volitmma  HwaJamtnna 
(vol  ii.  p.  13,  fol.  Neap.  1809),  and  mhaequently, 
in  a  separate  form,  in  a  volume  edited  by  Kreyssig 
under  the  titie  **  Carminia  Latini  de  bello  Actiaco 
fl.  AlexandriiiD  fragmenta,"  4to.  Schneeheig,  1814. 
A  transhition  into  Italian  appeared  at  Forii,  4to. 
1830,  Btyled  ■*Fiamnienti  di  RaUrio  poela  t» 
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doui  da  G.  Montotiiiri and  in  Krerisig 
pobllffaad  "  Comnuiitatio  d«  C.  Salluitii  Crifpi'll  i>- 
torwnim  Libr.  III.  fngmentii,  &c  atqu«  Carminis 
Lktini  de  Bella  AcUuo  nv«  Alexandrino  frag- 
imnu"  (8tow  Mi*en.  ISSfi),  wbich  eonttint  a 
condenied  Tie*  of  the  diaeotuoiu  to  which  tlieM 
morieli  have  given  ri*e. 

Fulgentiua  PinnciadM  in  kia  expoattion  of  the 
word  Ahileadia  quote*  a  Kna  from  **  Rabinua  in 
Satjra,*'  where  tome  MSS.  give  RubrOa,  a  name 
entirely  unknown.  Admitting  that  the  common 
reading  is  cerreat,  it  is  impossible,  in  the  absence 
of  all  further  lufomiation,  to  determine  whether 
the  RabiriuB  referred  to  is  the  wune  Rabtrius  wlio 
ii  noticed  b;^  Velleiua,  Ovid,  Seneca,  and  Qain- 
tilian,  or  a  diflbrent  penoo,  and  there  Kema  to  be 
aeaicelj  ttandii^rooiB  for  nntnvermf.  A  good 
deal,  notwithstanding,  has  been  written  upon  the 
question,  aa  ma;  be  seen  by  consuldng  Caaaubon, 
d»  Satfrie.  Poet.  iL  3  ;  Ruperti,  Proleg.  ad  Jw 
vmd. ;  Wemsdorf,  Poet.  LaL  Afia.  toI.  ill  p.  19  ; 
Weichert,  tU  Ludo  Vario  Poela^  Excurs.  iv.,  da 
Padotu  et  Rabirio  Poetit ;  Haupt,  Bkem.  Mtu. 
Neue  Folge,  voL  iii.  2,  p.  308.  [W.  R.] 

RABI'RIUS,  a  Roman  architect  of  the  time  of 
Domitian,  who  is  highly  pisiaed  by  Martiul  for 
hia  ^ill  as  aa  artist  and  hia  virtuea  as  a  man  (viL 
A0,  z.  71)>  The  erection  of  Doiqidan^  palace  on 
the  PalatilM  ia  ascribed  to  lum  by  modem  writer*, 
but  on  what  authority  we  have  been  unable  to 
discover.    (Hirt,  Qfdtidile  der  BaukMot,  vol.  ii. 

350  i  MilUa,  ^roUo^  dtr  KumA,  §  190, 
11.1)  [P.S.1 

L.  RABCVNIUS,  was  one  of  the  sufferers  fr»m 
the  tnui^teow  dedsiona  of  Verres,  in  his  praetor^ 
ahlh  B.  a  74.   (Cic  Verr.  L  AO,  21.) 

RABULEIUS.  1.  a  RjiBVLiiua,  tribune  of 
the  plebs,  &  c  486,  attempted  to  mediate  between 
the  consuls  in  the  disputes  occasioned  between  them 
by  the  agratiaa  law  proposed  by  the  consoi  Sp. 
Cassias  in  that  year,    (Dionys.  viii,  72.) 

2.  M\  RaBOLBDS,  s  member  <^  ue  second 
deeeiDviratei  B.  c.  460  (Liv,  iii.  35  t  Dionys.  x. 
58,  xi.  23).  INonyuus  (x.  58)  calls  him  a  p^- 
cian,  whweaa  he  ^ealu  of  the  othw  Rabnleius 
[Now  I]  aa  a  plebeian.  As  no  other  persons  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  by  ancient  writers,  we 
Imve  no  means  for  determining  whether  the  gene 
waa  patridan  «r  plabetaii. 

RACI'LI A,  the  wife  of  L.  Quiatlps  Ondnnatiu. 
(Uv.  iiL  26.) 

L.  RACI'LIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  B.C.  56, 
was  a  warm  friend  of  Cicero  and  of  Lentulus 
Spintfaer.  Cicno  had  retamed  from  exile  in  the 
preeediiw  year,  and  Badlins  had  then  distinguished 
nimsalf  dt  his  axertions  to  vbtdn  the  recall  of  the 
orator,  in  hia  tribvneship  he  attacked  Clodius  in 
the  senate,  with  the  ntnost  severity ;  and  he  al- 
lowed Cioen  to  publish,  under  his  name,  an  edict 
against  his  great  enemy.  This  document  which  is 
Cited  hj  an  ancient  scholiast  under  the  name  of 
SdkHm  L.  Bm^  T^ribttn  PleU,  is  now  lost  (Cic. 
pro  /VoM.  32,  4id  Q.  fi-.  ii.  \,  i  2,  il  6,  $  £,  ot^ 
Fam.  i.  7.  §  2  ;  Scbol.  Bob.  »ro  PImk.  p.  268,  ed. 
Orelli).  In  the  dvil  war  Rsctlins  excused  Caesar's 
party,  and  was  with  his  army  in  Spain  in  b.  c.  48. 
There  he  entered  into  the  conaiHtacy  formed  against 
the  life  of  Q.  Casuus  Longinna,  the  governor  of 
that  province,  and  was  pat  to  death  wiSi  the  other 
wnipmtors,  by  Lonpnvs.  [Lcnroufna,  Ko.  15.1 
CUirtaJl8K52,A5.) 


KALI.  A. 

RA'CIUS  CONSTANS,  governor  of  Sardinia, 
under  Seplimius  Sevenia,  by  whmn  be  waa  pM  to 
dealh.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixxv.  16.) 

RADAOATSUS  CPoSoToIirec,  accoiding  to  Zo- 
simus),  invnded  Italy  at  the  head  of  a  fixmidabie 
boat  of  iHirburians*  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor 
Honorius.    The  swarm  of  barbarians  coUectMl  bj 
him  beyond  the  Rhine  and  the  Danube  amonnted 
to  200.000,  or  perhaps  U  400,000  men,  bnt  h 
matters  little  how  many  there  were.    'Thu  fbr- 
midnlile  host  was  composed  of  Germanic  tribe*.  a« 
Suevinns.  Burgundiana,  and  Vandals,  and  also  of 
Cultic  tribes.    Jomandes  calls  Radagaisua  a  Scy- 
thian ;  whence  we  may  infer  that  he  belonged  to 
one  of  those  Germanic  tribes  which,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  the  fifth  century,  arrived  in  Oennany  from 
their  original  dwellings  north  of  the  Enxlne, 
especially  aa  be  is  sometimea  called  a  king  of  the 
Goths.    In  A.  D.  406  Radagaisus  invaded  Italy, 
destroyed  many  cities,  and  laid  siege  to  Florence 
then  a  young  out  flourishing  city.    The  safi?ty  of 
Italy  had  been  entrufled  to  Stilicho,  who  had 
been  observing  his  movements  wfth  a  small  annj, 
consisting  of  picked  soldiers,  and  reinforced  1^  a 
contingent  of  Huns  and  Goths,  commanded  by  thuir 
chiefs  Hnldin  and  Sarua.  Stilicho  now  approached 
to  sara  Florence  if  possible,  and  to  do  his  ntmoM 
for  the  preservation  of  Rome.     The  barbarians 
were  entrenched  on  the  bills  of  Foesulae  in  a 
strong  position,  but  Stilicho  succeeded  in  surround- 
ing those  barren  rocks  by  an  extenuve  line  of  cir- 
cnmvallation,  Ull  Radagaisus  was  compelled,  by  the 
fiiilure  of  food,  to  issue  forth  and  oSer  battle.  He 
was  driven  back  within  his  own  lines,  and  at  kat 
capitulated,  on  condition  that  his  own  and  his 
people's  lives  should  be  saved.    Bat  Stilicho  vio- 
lated the  agreement ;  Rodagai'sus  was  put  to  death, 
and  hi«  warriors  were  sold  as  slaves.    This  nuser^ 
able  end  of  the  barbariana  and  the  fortnnato  de- 
livery of  Florence  waa  attributed  to  a  mirade. 
(Zosim.  V,  p.  331,  ed.  Oxon.  1679  ;  Jomand. 
De-  Itiyn.  SWOM.     56,  ed.  Undenbroa;  Orae. 
vii.  B7  ;  Augusthi.  A  CSv.  Dei,  v.  23  ;  HvvdEu. 
and  Prosper,  (^romc)  [W.  P.) 

M.  RAE'CIUS.    1.  Was  sent  as  ombassadw 
into  Gaul,  with  Sex.  Antistius,  In  a  c;  208,  to 
make  inquiries  respecting  the  apprehended  march 
of  Hasdrubal  into  Italy.    (Liv.  xxviL  36.) 
PinetorB.cl70.   (Un  zUiL  11.) 

RAOO'NIUS.  1.  IUo<nniniCaLsin,goTCnel 
the  Goals  under  the  emperor  Ssverua.  who  ad- 
dressed a  letter  to  hun,  which  is  preserved  by  Spar- 
ttanus.    (Spartian.  Pete.  N^er,  3.) 

2.  RAOONiua  Clarub,  praetectus  of  lUyricnm 
and  the  Gaula  under  the  emperor  Valerian,  who 
addreeied  a  letter  to  him,  whldi  is  likewise  pre- 
served.  (TrebelL  PoU.  7»g.  2>r.  18.) 

S.  L.  RAOOHita  QmHTiAHD^  eoud  with  M. 
MocriuB  Bassu^  In  li»  irign  of  IModetiaOt  a.  o. 
280  (Fasti). 

RALLA,  the  name  of  a  plebdan  flunOy  of  the 
Marcia  gens. 

1.  M.  Marciei"  Ralla,  ^taetor  urbanos  ac. 
204.  He  accompanied  Sdpio  to  Africa,  and  vras 
one  of  the  legates  whom  Scipio  sent  to  Rome  in  ac 
302,  with  the  Carthaginian  Bmbasasdors,  when  the 
bitter  sued  for  peace.  (Liv.zxix.  11,  IS,  zxx.  38.) 

2.  Q,  llARCioa  Ralla,  was  crrated  doumvit 
in  a  c.  194,  finr  dedicating  a  temple,  and  a^iin  in 
a  c.  192,  for  the  nme  purpose^  (Uv.  xxxit.  52, 
.XXV.  41.) 
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1^  RA'HMIUS,  a  iMdiog  man  at  Brendii- 
■ium,  was  accuitomed  to  entertain  Ure  Roman  ge- 
nnala  and  fon^  ambuMdora.  It  waa  uid  that 
PmavB,  king  «f  Maeadania,  aadaamond  to  pav- 
awda  Ub  to  paiiaD  aadi  Bmm  cananla  aa  ka 
■i^t  indiatte,  but  tbal  RnaniM  diadoaad  the 
tuaadiHDiu  oAff  fint  to  the  locate  C.  Valariimaud 
than  to  tba  lUHnan  aenata.  Peraani,  bowartfv  in 
an  embaaaj  whidi  be  ant  to  tbo  Miiat«,  itiDDgly 
denied  the  tntb  of  the  ebaige,  which  he  naintaiiied 
waa  a  pom  umnthn  of  Rwbhubl  (Ut.  xlii.  17, 
41 ;  AMiu,  JfoA  9;|4.  who  calb  hk)  Eiwuiiw.) 

RAMMIJS,  ■  ftaadman  of  M.  Antankia,  when 
he  MDonpanied  m  the  nuthiaDW.  (PlnL  JmIdm. 
48.) 

RAMSES,  the  name  of  many  hfaiKi  of  Egypt  of 
the  eighteenth,  niaetaenth,  and  twentieth  dynastiea. 
It  waa  daring  tkia  en  that  moat  of  the  gnat  mao»- 
aanto  of  E^rpt  aiwled,  and  tfia  aama  b  «D»- 
aeqoaatly  of  finqoent  oecumwa  ao  tbaaa  monn- 
nienla,  when  it  ^paan  under  the  farm  of  Hammtu. 
In  Joliaa  A&icaoaa  and  Euaetaaa  it  i*  written 
AiMMi,AaaHHS,OTAanuMef.  The  moat  celebntad 
of  the  kingaof  thianameiathowenr^iuBaUyflallad 
Seaoatria  ^  the  Qnek  writen.  [Sasoarma.] 

RA'NIUSt  a  name  of  nn  omurence.  Cieero 
(ad  JU.  ztt.  21)  ipaikB  of  a  Banhia,  who  may 
have  been  a  alaTo  or  a  freedman  of  Brutna.  Thor* 
waa  a  L,  Raniua  Aeonthia  Optatui,  who  waa  con- 
aal  iothaiuactf  Cooatanline,  a.d.  834  (Fasd). 

RAVlUJl*  an  agnoaea  ef  I*  Caarina  Longi- 
naa,  «omm1  b.&  137.   [LoNsmm^  Ho.  4.] 

RB'BILUS,  the  aana  of  a  fiuBiljr  of  the  plebeian 
Oaniuia  gsat 

1.  C  CANiittua  RaBiLua,  praetor  ao.  171, 
alitaiiied  Sicily  aa  bia  pnrinoe.  (Liv.  xliL  28, 31.) 

jL  IL  CiNiHiusRBaiLua,pnM>lyabrothac<^ 
tha  pniadiBgt  waa  imt  by  the  aniBta  into  liaea- 
doi^b  Ka  170| along  with  M.  Pnlviaa  Flaona, 
in  wder  to  invaatigaM  the  leaaon  of  the  want  of 
BOMMB  of  tha  Roman  anna  in  the  war  agaiuit  Fei^ 
aeoc  In  Kc.  167  he  waa  one  of  the  three  am- 
baandon  afpofaited  by  the  lenato  to  craidact  the 
Thndan  boMwea  badi  u  Cotya.  (Liv.  xliii  11, 
■It.  43.) 

S.  C.  CaiainoB  RiBiLtn^  waa  ooe  of  CaaiarTa 
legateain  Oatd  ia&c.S3and  51,  and  accompanied 
him  in  hia  march  into  Italy  in  B.  &  49.  Caenr 
aent  him,  together  with  Scribonius  libo,  with 
•rerturei  of  peace  to  Hompey,  when  the  lattw  waa 
oo  the  point  of  leaving  Italy^  In  the  mme  year 
bo  aomti  ant  to  Amca  with  C.  Cario,  and  waa 
oiM  of  the  ft  V  who  eioqwd  with  their  Hvea  when 
Cotio  waa  defeated  and  ihun  by  Jaba.  In  b.  a 
46  bo  agdn  fonght  in  Afrka,  but  with  more  anoceaa, 
for  be  waa  now  under  the  Oommaad  of  Caaiar  him- 
•ilfl  After  the  d^t  of  Sdpia  ho  took  the  town 
of  Thapau,  on  which  oecaaon  Hiitina  call*  him 
pnconnL  In  the  followfaig  year,  >.&  4£,  during 
the  war  in  Spain^  thno  waa  a  i^wrt  that  he  ttad 
periihed  in  a  ibipWreck  (Cic.  ad  AtL  xiL  87. 1  4, 
44.  S  4)  ;  bttt  this  wai  bite,  for  be  waa  then  in 
coawnnd  of  the  garriion  at  Hiqiolia.  On  tbo  laat 
day  of  Deeember  b  thia  year,  on  the  Midden  death 
of  tba  cwmd  Q.  Fabiua  Mwimns,  Caeur  made 
RebiltM  ODBud  for  the  few  remaining  honn  of  the 
dayi  C)caf6  made  binuelf  merry  at  this  appoint' 
ment,  temariung  that  no  one  had  died  in  this  oon- 
aulshis  ;  that  the  consul  was  so  wonderfully  vigi- 
Iniit  tW  ha  had  aeTer  al^  dnriag  hia  term  of 
alBoe  I  and  that  it  ba  aakcd  inder  what 
roL.  Ill, 


eoninls  he  had  been  conaal.  (Caes.  A  &  viL  88^ 
90,  Tfii.  24,  &&,  B.ai.  26,  ii.  24  ;  Uirt.  B.  A^. 
86,  93,  B.  Hup.  85  ;  IMon  Cam.  xliil  46  ;  Cic, 
ad  Fim.  vii.  80  ;  Saet.  Can.  76,  iVer.  13 ;  Plin, 
a:JV.  ni.58.  a.  Mi  Tte.  BmL  iil  87  i  Phtb 
OMi.58;  Macnb.  Al.  a  S.) 

4.  (Caniniub)  Rkbilus,  probaUy  a  brother  of 
No,  3,  waa  proacrftad  by  tha  triumvirs  in  a  c.  48, 
but  eae^ed  to  Sea.  Pompey  in  Sicily.  (Appian, 
B.  C.  iv.  48.) 

3.  G.  Cjtnmim  RutLDit  piofaairfT  a  am  of 
No.  8,  was  txeavA  nfleetna  in  b.  &  13  ( Joaeph. 
^a«^.xlv.  10.  §30).  la  tba  Aatt  Ca^toHirf  ho 
is  mid  to  hm  died  in  hia  year  of  office,  and  eoaM 
not  thecefnn  have  been  the  man  of  aonahv  rank 
meaUoned  by  Seneca  {de  Bamf.  iL  21),  accord- 
ing to  the  suppodtion  of  Drumann. 

6.  (CAHimua)  RxBii.ua,  a  man  of  conanhr 
iMrft,aMd  of  great  wealth  but  had  ihaiaator,  aaa*  a 
largo  sam  of  money  as  a  praaaat  to  Jafim  Oiaea^ 
nut,  who  refused  to  accept  it  on  account  of  tha 
character  of  the  doaor  (Sea.  d»Bme/.  ii.  21^  Tho 
name  of  thia  Rebilaa  doea  not  ocenr  in  the  Paati, 
and  he  nmat,  thaMtue,  have  been  one  of  the  csn- 
anlea  aafledi.  Aa  Jijia  Oraacinna  waa  pnt  to 
death  in  tho  reign  vS  CaBgula,  it  ia  voiy  pcobafalo 
that  the  ReUlas  mratiomd  above  m  tlw  same  aa 
^  C  AwMn  Bdfhu,  who  pat  an  end  to  hb  own 
life  in  the  reign  of  Neio.  Taritas  dessribes  him 
aa  a  pamn  of  great  wealth  and  bod  chaiaeter,  and 
also  atales  that  ho  waa  IbB  aa  aid  ■iaa(^aa,  xiiL 
80).  Aa  the  naaM  of  C.  Ammbm  ANaa  b  avt* 
dently  eerrapt,  there  can  bo  little  doabt  that  w* 
shonld  change  it,  aelipnns  proposed,  mtoGaaiuaa 
Rebilna.  (Ro^eeting  tho  Caainii  RabiK  in 
aafal,  aea  Ummaan,  Ctmekkkh  Jban^  vnL  iL  mi 
107—108.) 

RETBU S,  a  AUI'NIUS.  [RtaiLu%N»6.] 
RECAlLANUSi  also  caUad  Ohwh,  a  bbaM 
Italian  ibepheid  of  gigantio  bodi^  strength  and 
oonra^  It  u  related  m  him  that  Cacos,  a  wicked 
robber,  once  stole  eight  oxen  of  the  herd  of  Redi- 
taans,  which  had  strayed  in  the  valley  of  the  CiKus 
BlaxHuas,  and  wUoh  the  robber  carried  into  bit 
dm  in  Mount  Aventine.  He  dtagged  tha  animali 
aittag  by  ibdr  ttik,  aad  Reeatanna  wonid  aot  have 
discovered  lliem,  had  not  their  hiding-pbce  beea 
bMrayed  by  their  lowing.  Rocanniu  acooidiDgly 
entered  the  cave  and  slew  the  robber,  notwith* 
standing  bu  great  atrei^th.  Hereupon  he  de^ 
cated  to  Jupiter  the  an  maxiBW,  at  the  foot  of  the 
Aventine,  and  MMrffiead  to  the  god  the  tonlh  part 
of  the  booty.  Hu  name  Rccanunia  Beema  to  be 
eomweted  with  and  to  signify 

"  the  ncoverer."  The  fiut  of  bis  being  a  gigautie 
sh^heid  who  recovend  the  ozui  sbden  bom  him, 
lad  the  Rooans  at  aa  eariy  tioio  to  aimnder  him  a* 
identinl  with  the  Qreek  Hendea,iriio  waa  said  to 
have  made  an  expedition  to  the  west  of  Eunpo  t 
Imt  tho  whole  story  of  Recannaa  b  a  genuine 
Italian  legend,  without  any  connection  with  that 
about  Hendes,  although  tho  beUef  in  the  identity 
of  the  two  heroea  waa  so  gcaenl  among  the  later 
Homaot,  that  Recaranua  was  entirely  thrown  into 
the  back  groond.  (Serv.  ad  Atm.  viii  203.  275 ; 
Macnb.  iii.  13  ;  Aai^  VktOk^ 
6  ;  cMnp.  Uartang^  Dit  Rdig.  dir  Ram.  vd.  ii 
p.  21,  Ac)  [L.  S.} 

RECEPTUS,  NO'NIUS.    [NoNioa,  No.  9.1 
RECTUS,  AEMI'LIUS.  governor  of  ^pl 
daring  the  leiga  of  TUwrni^  aent  to  the  CBipeaii 
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«4S  REOILLUS. 

npoD  OM  oocawm  a  larger  nun  of  money  Umn  wu 
•nkred,  whsmwon  Tiberiua  wrote  back  to  bim 
that  b«  iridwd  kim  to  shear,  not  shaTS  hia  aheep. 
(Dian  Can.  Ivti.  10  ;  coaip.  Saet.  Tlk  10;  Oroa. 
vii.4.) 

REDICULUS,  a  Roman  dinnitj,  who  had  a 
temi^  near  the  Porta  Capena,  and  who  was  be- 
liered  to  haTs  reeeived  hu  naaae  from  having  in* 
dnced  Hannibal,  when  be  vaa  ncac  the  gates  cS 
the  atj,  to  return  (radm)  Mmthward  (Feet,  a  282, 
fld.  HUUer).  A  ^aoe  on  tlw  Ai^ian  mad,  near 
the  second  mile-atono  from  ths  dty,  was  called 
CampM  Redicoli  (PUn.  H.Kf.  zliu.  60.  f  122; 
ProperL  ill  8,  11).  Thts  dirini^  was  probably 
one  of  the  I^rea  of  the  city  of  Rome,  for,  in  a 
Ingment  of  Vano  (op.  Non.  p.  47 ),  be  aalls  him- 
arif  7Unnii^Lei.,tb«gpd  whokeapanft.  [L.&] 

REDUX,  L  «.,  **tlw  dinnity  who  leads  the 
tisTeller  back  to  bis  home  in  saraty,^  occurs  as  a 
ianmme  of  Fortnna.  (Martial,  viiL  85 ;  Claudian, 
(js  OomtoL  Hon.  n.  1.)  [L.  S.] 

RGOALIA'NUS,  P.  C,  as  the  name  appears 
on  medals ;  Rsoallianus,  as  he  is  called  by 
Victor  Cbw.)  i  or  Rmiluanos,  according  to 
Victor,  m  bis  E^toma,  and  Trebelliua  PoUio,  who 
tank*  him  among  the  thirty  tyraou  [see  Al-rko- 
Loa],  was  a  Datun  by  descent,  allied,  it  is  said, 
to  Decabalna,  distingaisbed  himself  by  his  miUtaiy 
•cbievements  on  the  Illyrian  frDntier,  waa  oom- 
nended  in  the  warmest  tenu  by  dandiiis^  at  that 
time  in  a  priTate  station,  and  promoted  to  a  high 
command  by  Valerian.  The  Moesiaas,  tenified  by 
the  flneltiea  inflictad  by  Oallienos  oa  those  wbe 
had  taken  part  in  the  rebellitm  of  Ingenuna,  sud- 
denly pmd^med  Regalianua  emperor,  and  quidtly, 
vhk  toe  Goment  of  tba  aoldien,  in  •  aav  fit  of 
alann,  pat  bim  to  death.  Theaa  ermta  took  place 
A.  D.  263.  (AoreL  VicL  d$  Cbw.  xxjdii.  xxxiL; 
TKbell.  Poll  TVy.  7>n»ii.  ix.)          pV.  R.] 

REOILLA^thawUeofHendeaAtticos.  (Pbi- 
lostr.  m  s<^  iL  1.  H  fi>  A.)   [Amcm,  Ea- 

BbDHI.] 

REOILLENSIS,  an  anomeo  of  tba  CUodii 
(Claddiiis],  and  of  the  AHuii,  a  fiunily  of  the 
Postumia  gens  [ALBnnia]. 

REOILLUS,  tbe  nanw  of  a  bnily  of  the  pa- 
trician Aemilta  gens. 

1.  M.  Auiuiufl  RaaiLLua,  had  bean  declared 
cwiBiU,  with  T.  Otadlios,  for  b.  c.  214,  by  Uis  oen- 
toria  pnerogatin,  and  weoU  nndoabtMly  bava 
been  elected,  bad  not  Q.  Fabins  Madmns,  who 
presided  at  thecomitia,  pointed  out  that  there  was 
itaed  of  geneiab  of  mon  experience  to  cope  with 
Hanmbal,  and  wged  in  addition,  that  Re^jillas,  in 
conse^aeoee  of  bis  being  Flamen  Qnirinalis,  ought 
not  to  leave  the  city.  R^Uus  and  Otaciiius  ware 
tboeftie  dinppointed  in  tbair  ezpedationB,  and 
VMm  Uazimus  binnelf  was  elected,  with  M. 
Oiaadios  Mssvellns,  in  their  stead.  RMillas  died 
^  B.  c.  205,  at  which  time  he  is  spoken  of  aa 
Flamen  Martialis.  (Lit.  zxiv.  7,  0,  9,  xziz.  11.) 

2.  L.  AxHiLiOB  RBOlLLt;a,  probably  son  of 
the  preceding,  waa  pnMlor  B.C.  190,  in  tba  war 
uainst  Antiochns.  lie  receiTed  aa  bis  province 
tbe  command  of  the  fleet,  and  carried  on  the  naral 
'opeimtiona  with  vigoor  and  enccess.  Supported 
by  tbe  Rhodians,  he  defeated  the  fleet  of  Antiochns, 
conunanded  by  Polyxenidas,  near  Hyonnesos,  a 
•null  isbuid  at  the  loidan  eoait,  and  afterwards 
laak  tbe  tnwn  of  PbocaM  [PoLrxSNtDAs].  He 
Obldud  a  triumph  on  his  ntnm  to  Rome  in  the 


REOULUS. 

feUowing  year.  (Ut.  xxxti.  45,  zxxriL  2, 4,  I4 
—32,  58  ;  Appian,       26,  27.) 

3.  M.  Abmiuub  (Rboillub),  a  bcodier  of  Ko. 
2,  whom  he  aocompanied  ia  tiie  war  ag^nat  An- 
tiocbu:  he  died  at  Samoa  in  tbe  conna  of  the 
year,  a.  c.  190.    (Liv.  zxzni.  22.) 

It  would  appear  that  thb  fiunily  became  extinct 
soon  aAarwards.  We  team  from  a  letter  of  Cicero 
(ad  AIL  xiL  24. 8  2)  that  Lapidna.  pcobaUy  M. 
Aemiliua  L^idna,  cmunl  B.  a  7S,  had  a  aoa  named 
RtgilLi*,  who  was  dead  at  tbe  time  that  CieMo 
wrote.  It  is  pcebable  that  Lmidai  wished  to  i«- 
vive  the  cognomen  of  Refill *>*  ua  the  AeniBa  gena, 
just  as  be  did  that  of  Panlus,  wbieb  he  pre  aa  ■ 
nimame  to  his  eldest  son.  [See  Vol  II.  p.  765,  b.] 

I*  REGI'NUS,  tribune  of  tba  plebe,  a.  c.  95, 
ia  died  by  Valarins  ICasnraa  (It.  7.  S  8)  aa  » 
striking  insbowa  of  a  tone  friwd.  He  waa  not 
only  content  with  liberating  from  prison  his  friei»d 
Q.  Servilins  Caepio,  who  bad  been  condemned  in 
that  year  on  aoeoant  of  tbe  daatnwtien  of  kia 
aroy  by  the  C^bri,  but  he  die  aeeiM^paaiad  hiaa 
in  bis  exile. 

REGI'NUS,  C.  ANTI'STIUS,  ens  of  Caamr*k 
legates  in  Oaul  (Caes.  B.  O.  vi.  1,  viL  88,  80). 
This  Reginni  appean  to  bo  the  same  parson  as  the 
one  whom  Cicero  mentions  aa  his  &iend  in  B.C  49 
{ad  AU.  X.  12),  and  who  bad  then  tbe  comaiand 
of  the  coast  of  the  Lower  Sen.  He  is  also  in  aU 
probability  tbe  same  aa  the  C.  Antistias  Reginna, 
whose  name  appevs  as  a  trinmiv  of  the  mint  oa 
the  coins  of  Angaataa.  On  the  coin  annexed  tbe 
obverse  lepnaents  the  bead  of  ABgnMu^  and  the 
reverse  Tsrioua  instmmenta  naed  by  the  ptifc 
(£ckbel,ToLT.p.lS7.) 


com  or  o.  antibtiub  kkoindk 

REGI'NUS,  T.  POMPEIUS,  lived  in  Fnither 
Gaul,  and  was  passed  over  by  bis  brother  in  hia 
testament.  (VaL  Max.  viL  8. 1 4  ;  Van.  ii.  A.  iiL 

REY3ULUS,  H.  AQUI'LIUS,  waa  m  of 
tbe  delatores  or  infimners  in  tbe  time  of  Nero, 
and  thus  nae  from  poverty  to  neat  wealth.  He 
WHS  accused  in  tbe  senate  at  ue  commencement 
of  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  on  whidi  oecaaion  be 
waa  defended  by  L.  Vtpataona  Messalla,  who  in 
described  aa  his  fit^^  whether  hia  btothor  or 
cousin  is  nMsalain  (Tao.  tftrf.  It.  43>  Under 
Domidan  he  resumed  his  old  trade,  and  became 
one  of  the  inatmmeau  of  that  ^raat^  cmd^. 
He  fiurvived  Domitian,  and  is  fieqoently  spoken  of 
by  Pliny  widt  tbe  greatest  detestation  and  con- 
tempt {Ep.  i.  5,  iL  10,  iv.  2,  vi  2).  Martial,  on 
the  contrary,  who  flattered  all  tba  ersatnrea  of  Do- 
mitian, can  scarcely  find  language  strong  mongb 
to  celebtate  the  virtues,  the  wisdom,  and  the  do- 
quence  of  Regulns.  {Ep,  i.  13,  83,  1 12,  iv.  16.) 

RE'GULUS,  ATI'LIUS.  1.  M.  Anutis  Ra- 
ouLoa,  consul  a  335,  wiUi  M.  Valeria*  Corvwi 
mardied  with  hia  collciigiie  i^ainat  tba  SididnL 
(Liv.  niL  16.) 
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REQULUa 


REGULUS. 


.  i.  M.  Atiuct  RnuLiffi,  probably  boh  of  No.  1 
-*ru  consal  B.&  294,  with  K  Postninius  Megellut, 
and  cmriad  on  w  with  bu  colleague  agaiiut  the 
Sumiles.  The  «Taitt  of  thU  yeai  were  related 
difierentif  by  the  umaliiu.  According  to  the 
Boeonnt  which  Livy  followed,  Reguliu  was  fint  de- 
feated with  great  lou  near  Lucena,  but  on  the  fol- 
lowii^  day  he  gained  a  brillitnt  victory  over  the 
iNunmtei,  of  whom  7200  were  unt  under  the  ydta. 
Livy  saji  that  Regnlni  wu  refund  a  triumph,  but 
thia  i*  contradicted  by  the  f^ti  Capitolini,  Accord- 
ing to  which  he  trionipbed  <U  Vobombtu  et  Samii- 
tiliu.  The  name  of  the  Volionea  doea  not  occur 
elaewhere.  Miebuhr  conjecture!  that  they  jnay  be 
the  lame  aa  the  Volcantea,  who  are  meationed 
along  with  the  Hii^ni  asA  Lncaai  (Ut.  xxvil 
15),  or  perhapa  even  the  mm  aa  the  Volainii  or 
Voluaieniei.  {IAt.  x.  32 — 37 ;  Zonar.  mL  1 ; 
Niebuhr,  f^tL  ^Rome,  voLiiL  pp.  389.  390.) 

3.  M.  Ahlius,  M.  p.  L.  n.  Reovlus,  waa  con- 
sul for  the  first  time  in  &  a  267,  with  L.  Juliua 
Libo,  conquered  the  Sallentini,  todt  the  towu  of 
Urunduiiuni,  and  obtained  in  conuqueoce  the 
honour  of  a  triumph.  (Eutrop.  it.  17 ;  Flor.  i.  20  ; 
Zonar.  viiL  7 ;  comp.  lav.  Epii.  15.)  Eleven  year* 
afterwards,  B.  c  256,  he  wai  coneiU  a  Kcond  time 
with  h,  Sfanlina  Vubo  Longni,  and  wae  elected  in 
tba  ^aea  of  Q,  Caedidna,  vrtM  had  died  M>o&  after 
he  cama  into  office.  Thia  waa  the  ninth  year  of 
the  fiat  Punic  war.  The  Romani  had  resolved  to 
make  a  strenuous  eSbrt  to  bring  the  contest  to  a 
conclusion,  and  had  accordingly  detenuined  to  in- 
vade ASnm  with  a  great  force.  The  two  consuls 
■et  sail  with  330  sh^  took  the  legions  on  board 
in  Sii^t  wui  then  pat  out  to  sea  mm  EcnomuB  in 
order  to  cma  over  to  A&ica.  The  Carthaginian 
fleet,  however,  waa  wuting  for  them  under  the  com- 
mand «f  Hanulor  and  Haono  at  Hetaclea  Minca, 
and  immediately  smled  out  to  meet  them.  In  the 
battle  whkh  followed,  the  Romans  were  victorious ; 
thej  lost  only  twenty-fbur  ships,  while  they  de- 
atrarj^  thirty  of  the  enamy^  veaiali^  and  took 
aixty-four  with  nil  thwr  crews.  The  passage  to 
Africa  was  now  clear  ;  and  the  CarthaginiBu 
fleet  hastened  home  to  defend  the  capital.  The 
Kmnans  however,  did  not  sail  atiught  to  Car- 
thage, but  landed  their  forces  near  the  town  of 
Ctypca  or  Aqu^  which  they  toi^,  and  there  esta- 
blishad  their  head  qnartan.  ¥t<m  thence  they 
devastated  the  Cartha^ian  territory  irith  fire  and 
aword,  and  collected  an  immense  booty  from  the 
defenceless  country.  On  the  approach  of  vrinter, 
Manlius,  one  of  the  cotnols,  returned  to  Rome 
with  half  of  the  army,  by  order  of  the  senate ; 
while  Regulns  remained  with  the  other  half  to 
pnwecnta  the  war.  He  carried  on  tolerations  with 
the  ntmoat  vigour,  and  waa  greaUy  assisted  by  the 
incompetency  of  the  Carthaginian  generals.  The 
enemy  had  collected  a  oonsidersble  force,  which 
they  intrusted  to  three  commanders,  Hasdrabal, 
Boatar,  and  Hamtkar }  but  these  geitaaU  avoided 
the  |^a]n%  where  their  cavalry  and  elephants  would 
faave  given  them  an  advantage  over  the  Roman 
army*  and  withdrew  into  the  mountains.  There 
they  were  attacked  by  Regulus,  and  utterly  de- 
feated with  great  loss;  15,000  men  are  said  to 
have  been  killed  in  battle,  and  6000  men  with 
eighlem  elqihanta  to  bave  been  taken.  The  Car- 
tb^iuln  troopa  retired  within  the  walls  of  the 
ctty*  and  Regnlna  now  ovwran  the  country  with- 
nrt  oppoutian.    Nnmerooa  towns  fell  into  the 


power  of  die  BomanB)  and  aneng  ethers  Tni^  at 
the  diitanea  of  only  20  aulas  Iram  the  capitaL 
To  add  to  the  disUen  of  the  Cwthaginiaua,  the 
Numidlans  took  the  opportunity  of  lecovering 
their  independence,  aad  their  roving  bands  com- 
pleted the  devastation  of  the  coantiy.  The  Car- 
thaginians in  despair  sent  a  herald  to  Regulus  to 
solicit  peacfc  Bat  the  Roman  general,  who  was 
intoiioted  with  succeaa,  would  wdy  grant  it  on 
such  intfdoable  terms  dut  the  narth^ni-n^  i«. 
solved  to  continue  the  wai^  and  hold  out  to  the 
last  la  the  midst  of  their  distress  and  ahum, 
success  came  to  them  from  an  nnexpected  quarter. 
Among  the  Greek  mercenaries  who  bad  lately  ar- 
rived at  Carthage,  was  a  I^uM^emoaian  of  the 
name  of  Xanthipna,  who  aj^eors  to  have  already 
acquired  no  smu  militaiy  lepolation,  though  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  pzevionaly.  He  pointed 
out  to  the  Carthaginians  that  ueir  defeat  waa 
owing  to  the  incompetent  of  their  generals,  and 
not  to  the  ■uperiority  of  the  Roman  arms ;  and  he 
inspired  such  confideace  in  the  people,  that  he  was 
forthwith  placed  at  the  head  of  their  tn>ops>  Re- 
lying on  his  4000  cavalry  and  100  dcphanta,  Xan- 
thippus  boldly  marched  into  the  open  country  to 
meet  the  enemy,  thou^  his  forces  were  very  in- 
ferior in  number  to  the  Romans.  Regniua  wm 
neither  aUa  nor  willing  to  refuse  the  battle  thna 
ofiered ;  but  it  ended  in  his  total  overthrow. 
Thirty  thousand  of  his  men  were  slain ;  scaieely 
two  thousand  escaped  to  Oypea ;  and  Regulus 
himself  was  taken  prisoner  with  five  hundRd 
more.  This  was  in  the  year  B.C  2&5.  (Polyb. 
i.  26—34  :  Liv.  £^  17,  18  ;  Eirtrap.  u.  21,  22 ; 
Oros.  iv.  8 ;  Zonal.  viiL  12,  IS ;  Anrel  Vieb  4s 
Vir.  OL  40.) 

Regulus  remained  in  captivity  fgt  the  next  five 
yean,  till  a.  c.  250,  when  the  Cartfiaginians,  after 
their  defeat  by  the  proeonsnl  MeteUus,  sent  an 
embassy  to  Rome  to  solicit  peace,  or  at  least  an 
exchange  of  prisoners.  They  allowed  Regains  to 
accompany  the  ambassadon  on  the  promise  that  he 
would  return  to  Rome  if  their  prapossla  wm  de- 
clined, thinking  that  he  would  pemade  his  country- 
men  to  agree  to  an  ezchanse  of  prisoners  in  order  to 
obtain  his  own  liberty.  This  embassy  of  Regulns 
is  one  of  the  most  celebiated  stories  in  Roman 
history.  The  omtoia  and  poeta  reUted  how  Ris- 
gulas  at  first  refused  to  aster  the  aty  aa  a  alaTe  of 
the  Carthaginians ;  how  afterwards  be  would  not 
give  his  opmion  in  the  senate,  as  he  had  ceased  by 
his  captivity  to  be  n  member  of  that  illustrious 
body  :  how,  at  length,  when  he  was  allowed  by 
his  countrymen  to  g^eaky  he  endeavoured  to  dis- 
suade the  senate  from  assenting  to  a  peace,  or  even 
to  an  exchange  of  prisoners,  and  when  he  saw 
them  wavering,  from  their  desire  of  redeeming  him 
fiom  captivity,  how  he  told  them  that  the  Cartha- 
ginians had  given  him  a  slow  poiaen,  which  would 
soon  terminate  his  life ;  and  how,  finaUv,  when 
the  senate  through  his  iitfloanoa  lefitsed  the  ofiers 
of  the  Carthaginians,  he  firmly  resisted  all  the 
pennasions  of  his  friends  to  remain  in  Rome,  and 
returned  'to  Carthage,  when  a  martyr's  death 
awaited  him.  On  his  arrival  at  Carthage  be  is 
said  to  have  been  put  to  death  with  the  most  ex- 
cruciating tortures.  It  was  related  that  he  waa 
placed  in  a  chest  covered  over  in  the  uuide  witlt 
iron  nails,  and  thus  perished ;  and  other  wntaia 
atated  in  addition,  that  after  his  eyelids  had 
been  cut  vS^  ha  was  firat  thrown  into  a  dark  dail> 
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swB,  lud  then  mddenlj' expoied  to  the  full  raya  of  A 
boning  tun.  When  the  new*  of  the  barttaroua 
ieUh  of  Regnliu  reached  Rome,  the  Musle  it  laid 
to  han  given  Himilcu  and  Bottar,  tvo  of  the 
noUeet  Cuthaginiaik  priaonen,  to  the  bnuly  of 
Rcgidu,  who  iwenged  thenudTw  hj  potting 
thwn  to  death  with  crod  toniMDti.  (\Ar.  ^lil,  \6 ; 
Qflll.  tL  4  ;  Diod.  zziT.  p.  566,  ed.  WsHoliog  ; 
Appian,  Sie.  2,  Piai.  4  ;  Dion  Case.  /Vom.  p.  62, 
«d.Reiman»,p.fi41,ed.  Maii;Zonar.  tUlIS;  VaL 
M«x.i.).§14,i2.a.ext.l;AnKLVict(ls  Pir-iU. 
40  I  Flor.  iL  2  ;  (Sc.  dl*  iii  26,  ^  Stat.  S9, 
Cfat  30,  «i  Pimm.  19,  A  Mi.  r.  37.  29,  et  aliU ; 
Hor.  Cbni.  Ui.  5 ;  Sil.  ItaL  tL  399,  fte.) 

Thii  eelehnted  tale,  howerei^  hai  not  been 
«11ewed  to  pan  withoot  qoettioo  in  modem  timet, 
Evn  u  early  as  the  aixteenth  eentory  PaknerinB 
deebmd  h  to  be  ■  bUe,  omI  mppoiod  that  it  was 
Inrentad  in  Older  to  «zGOae  tha  emitiet  peTftetnied 
Ity  the  fiunOy  of  Renins  on  the  Outhaginian  pri- 
aonen committed  to  tbdr  cnstody.  (See  the  remulcfl 
of  Pabneriua,  in  SchweighioKr'a  Apinan,  toL  iil 
p.  894.)  Th!i  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  many 
noclem  writert ;  bot  their  chief  argument  is  the 
nlenea  of  I^ybius  respecting  it  Niebuhr  belioTes 
(Ant  4^  Amw,  nl  iil  p.  M9)  that  Regnlui  died  a 
utonrdeath  ;  hot  since  all  die  andent  aotiiorities 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  put  to  death  by  the 
Carthaginians,  we  see  no  reason  for  dubeliering 
this  bet,  thoi^  the  account  of  bis  barbarons  treat> 
ment  is  probably  only  one  of  ihon  ealoninteB  which 
the  RonuBS  constancy  inAnlged  ia  ^nst  Uieii 
hatod  rirals.  The  pride  Md  amgance  with  which 
ha  trarted  tha  CartlngiuanB  in  the  hour  of  his 
wiecesa  most  hava  deeply  ezamrated  the  people 
uainst  him ;  and  it  is  therenne  not  surprising 
that  1w  M  «  Tictin  to  their  vengeance  when 
Mtkhig  waa  any  IniRcr  to  be  gainad  ham  his  Ufe. 
The  qoestion  of^  tha  death  «f  Ragnlu  ia  discossed 
at  length  byHdthaoB  (MncUaUs  AMuiM&ttaAer 
tier  Pwatdteit  Kriega,  Leipdg,  1846,  pp.  356 — 
369),  nho  maintains  the  troth  of  the  common 
■ecoont. 

Regnhu  was  one  of  the  &v<nrite  charaeten  of 
MUrly  Roman  stoiy,  Nat  only  was  he  celebrated  on 
•eeooBt  of  hb  benint  in  giving  the  senate  advice 
which  eeenred  him  a  martyr^  death,  bot  also  cm 
aoconnt  of  his  frngaU^  and  ^pKcity  of  life.  Like 
Fabridns  and  Csiios  he  Kved  on  his  hereditary 
4HTm  which  he  cnhivMed  with  his  own  bands ; 
and  subseqnent  ages  leved  to  tell  how  be  petitioned 
tbe  oennto  fot  hh  retail  frnn  AMca  when  he  waa 
in  the  fbU  saner  eC  victory,  aa  his  brm  waa  going 
to  roin  in  his  aboanee,  and  his  fiunily  was  snlnring 
from  wmt.  (Cenp.  Uw.  ^0. 18 ;  VaL  Max.  iv. 
4.  §  «.j 

4.  C.  Ati&iiis'  M.  p.  M.  ii.'RsotrL08  Sbhra- 
tuft,  wHaeonmlfor  the  first  time  in  ■.€:.  257,  with 
Cn.GonHili«s41asio,and  prosecuted  die  war  against 
the  Carthaginians  -He  defeated  the  Carthaginian 
fleet  off  the  LipAraean  islands,  though  not  withoot 
'considemUe  loss  ;  obtained  possession  of  the  islands 
of  Lipara  and  Melile,  which  he  laid  waste  with  fire 
■and  Bwafd,  and-  rtceivad  the  hononr  of  a  naval 
triimph  oo  histatofn  to  Rome  (Polyb.  i.  25  ; 
ZoMT.  viil  12  Oras.iT.  8  ;  -Fasti  Capitol).  Re- 
gains was  eonsul  a  seoond  time  in  b.  a  250,  with 
h.  Manlios  VaUo.  In  this  year  the  Romans 
gained  a  brilliant  victory  at  Panonnus,  under  the 
-pracoasnl  Hetellos,  and  thinking  that  the  time  had 
tuw  MM  to  bring  tiw  war  to  «  emelusion,  they 


sent  the  consols  to  Sidly  with  an  amy  of  faat 
lemons  and  two  hnndmi  ^ips.  Regnlos  and  hia 
colleague  undertook  tha  siege  of  Idlybaeam,  tba 
most  unportant  possesion  of  the  Carthaginiatta  in 
Sicily  ;  hot  tiiey  were  felled  in  tlwir  attempts  to 
carry  the  place  by  storm,  and  aftar  losing  a  gnat 
number  of  men,  were  obliged  to  turn  the  slega 
into  a  Uochada.  (Polyb.  i.  S9,  41 — i8  i  Zooar. 
viii.  15  ;  Oros.  iv.  10  ;  IHod.  Ftngwi.  xxiv.) 

This  Regains  is  the  first  Atilins  i^  beats  the 
samame  •Srrmms,  which  afterwarils  became  tha 
nuM  of  a  diitinet  bmllr  in  tha  gnu.  TIm  oc^^ 
of  dds  name  is  spoken  u  under  nBURDi. 

5.  M.  Atilivs  M.  p.  H.  n.  Rbovldm,  sen  of 
the  Regains  who  pnidwd  in  A&ka  [No.  S],  waa 
consul  lor  the  first  thne  in  b.  c.  227,  widi  P.  Va- 
lerias Flaccos,  in  vhich  year  no  event  <^  impottance 
is  recorded  (Fasti ;  QtsL  iv.  S>  Ha  waa  dacted 
consol  aaecond  tina  in&c.217,  to  smlylha 
pbue  of  C  FlamimlDS,  who  had  ftOen  hi  the  battle 
of  tha  Trasimene  lake.  He  carried  on  the  war 
a^iust  Hannibal  together  with  his  oolleagne  3a<- 
Tilins  Oeminnt,  on  the  principles  of  the  dictator 
Fabins.  At  tike  end  of  their  year  of  office  thor 
imperinm  was  prolonged,  as  the  new  consols  bad 
not  yet  been  elected  ;  bat  when  AenilinB  Fnha 
and  Terentins  Varro  were  at  length  a(9«bntBd,nd 
took  tlie  field,  Regnlus  was  aQosred  to  return  ta 
Rome  on  acconnt  of  his  age,  and  his  ooUei^ue  Ser- 
vilins  remained  widi  tbe  anny  (liv.  zxil  35,  33, 
84,  40).  Polylans,  on  tbe  eoBtniy,  saya  (BL 1 1 4, 
1 1 6)  ttnt  Rmlos  lenuned  with  tbe  MV  cohbIs 
and  fell  at  ne  battle  of  Cazmao,  where  ha  oon* 
nuuided,  with  Servllius,  the  centre  of  the  fine.  This 
statement,  however,  is  erroneous,  and  we  nmst  fat 
once  follow  Livy  in  preference  to  Polytmis,  dnee  it 
is  certain  that  tbe  same  Rcgnhis  was  eeaaor  two 
yean  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  (Camp.  Psriae- 
nins,  Awlmadv.  HkL  &  1,  sub  fin.  i  and  Schwifg* 
hSnser,  ad  Polfb.  iii.  1 14.) 

After  dw  battle  of  Cuune,  B.  a  31S,  Bcgaka 
was  one  of  the  triumviri  menmrii,  who  wen  ap- 
pointed on  acconnt  of  the  scarcity  of  money.  In 
B,  c.  214  he  was  censor  with  P.  Furins  PhOas. 
These  oenaors  puddled  widi  severity  aD  parsou 
iriio  bid  failed  ia  theb  do^  te  die  ibta  daring 
the  great  eabunities  which  Rome  had  lately  expe- 
rienced. All  those  who  had  formed  tbe  pti^eet  of 
leaving  Italy  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  and  all 
those  who  had  been  taken  prisoners  by  Hannibal, 
and  when  sent  as  ambassadors  to  Rome  on  the  jav- 
mise  of  returning  to  tha  Ctoh^niancan^  had  aot 
redeemed  their  word,  werBiadaead  loihe  Madilioa 
of  aetarians.  The  same  poniahment  waa  Inflicted 
on  aK  the  ritiaena  who  bad  n^locted  to  serve  in 
the  army  for  four  yean  withotA  having  a  valid 
ground  of  excuse.  Towards  the  end  of  ue  year, 
when  the  new  tribunes  of  the  peo{de  entered  Upoa 
their  duties,  mm  of  their  number,  Metdbn,  who 
had  been  reduced  to  the  conation  of  an  aerariaa  by 
die  censors,  attempted  to  bring  these  magisttates 
to  trial  before  the  people,  hnt  was  prsventtd  by 
the  other  trilmnea  from  prosecuting  sOdi  an  Un- 
precedented coarse  [Metbllus,  Na  3].  As  Fit- 
ritis  Phihis  died  at  the  banning  of  the  (bihiwfng 
year,  befiire  tbe  solemn  purification  (/arinsi)  ^ 
the  people  had  been  perfoitued,  Regnlos,  as  was 
usual  in  such  cases,  resigned  his  office.  {Lit.  Xxiii. 
21,  zxiv.  n,  18,  43  ;  VaL  Uaz.  ii.  9.  §  8.) 

6.  C.  Attlius  H.  f.  M.  n.  RxouLtm,  pnbaUy 
a  brother  ttt  Ko.  5,  consol        226,  Sm 
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AmlHoa  Papoi,  wia  asnt  i^nwt  Aa  isbaUtanta 
of  SM^tni*,  irtw  bad  nroltad,  ind  whom  he 
qnicklj  IsoDgfat  to  nibjectiim  agwou  On  hi*  n- 
turn  to  Italy  he  fought  i^ainrt  the  Oanli  who 
irere  ra taming  from  Etrnria,  and  fell  in  the  battle. 
(Polyb.  u.  2S,  27, 38  ;  Zonar.  Tiii.  20  ;  Oroi.  ir. 
18  }  Ecrtnm.  itl  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iiL  20.) 

RE'OULUS,  LICI'NIUS,  wa»  one  of  the 
•rnaten  who  did  not  obtain  a  fboe  in  the  Mnate 
when  that  bodr  wai  nonaniead  hr  Angutne. 
(Dion  CaM.  Ut.  11) 

RTOULUS,  UVINEIU&  1,  SL  M.  Lm- 
jnioa  RnouLtis  and  h.  LivniEirs  Rboulub, 
two  hrothen,  who  wen  friends  of  Cieen,  and  dia- 
plajecl  their  leal  in  hi*  canse  when  ha  was  haniihedi 
B.  c.  &8.  Cioero  doe*  not  iiMntioa  their  gentile 
natne ;  bat  a*  he  qieaka  of  Uvineiiu  u  a  freedman 
of  M.  Begaba,  and  I*  liTineina  Tiypho  a*  a  freed' 
nan  of  £.  Ragnlm,  theca  can  be  no  doubt  thai 
their  nndle  name  wat  Lirineina  (Cie.  ad  M.  iiL 
17,  ad  fbm.  ziiL  60).  One  of  theoe  brothen,  pro* 
baUj  Lndvai  fnigfat  under  Caeear  in  the  African 
war,  B.  c  46  (Hirt.  B.  Aft,  89),  and  he  i*  ap- 
parently the  tame  a*  the  L.  Liritwus  Reoulus, 
wboaa  nanM  oeonre  on  a  great  nnmbet  of  coin* 
atraek  in  the  tiiae  of  Jnllni  Cfcaaar  andAagoataa. 
Spedmaoa  of  the  moat  important  of  tbew  are  given 
boow.  The  head  on  the  obrene  of  the  fir*t  four 
\»  the  WBe,  and  ia  probeUy  intainded  to  repreeent 
foma  aneeator  of  the  RegnlL  On  the  obTerae  of 
the  first  we  bare  the  legnid  l.  RaavLvs  piu,  and 
on  tba  larane  hbovlvb  f.  pbabf.  (tr.)  The 
n.  on  the  obrene  ngnifiea  praetor^  and  u- 
aviTC  F..Ma  the  reveree  iignifies  nnuLUS  Pi- 
1X0%.  It  would,  therefore,  appear  that  the  coin* 
were  atrack  by  R^ohia,  the  son  of  L.  R^- 
Ina  the  paetttf ;  and  froo  the  addition  of  praip. 
nu,  that  K  Pnwfeetna  UrU,  ft  would  forUwr 
•eem  that  he  waa  one  of  Uie  pfaefocti  urlH, 
who  were  left  by  Caew  in  ehai^  of  the  city, 
when  be  marcbed  uaiiut  the  aona  of  Pompey  in 
^ain  m  B.  c.  45.  (Dion  Cm.  xliiL  28.)  Tbeae 
pnefocte  had  the  ri^t  of  the  foacea  and  the  aella 
camlia,  aa  ap£««n  from  the  rerene  of  the  first 
twa  arina.  Tbe  oonibats  of  wild  beaata  on  the 
lemna  of  tha  third  coin  probably  tcfer  to  the 
iplMidid  ganea  exbiUled  by  Julina  Caesar.  The 
fifth  eoin  was  struck  at  a  later  time  by  Regolus, 
when  he  was  triumvir  of  the  mint  under  Angnatu*. 
On  the  obverse  is  the  bead  of  Angnatua  with 
c  CU18AB  lU.  viK  B.  P.  &  (L  e.  irimaant  nA- 
amUicaa  eomWaearfnt).  and  on  the  ivrerae  a  fignie 
of  Vietoij,  (Eckhal,  roL  v.  ppL  225, 337.) 


REPENTINU&  M6 


ooim  OF  0.  uvnnnn  BBaomi. 

3l  LtviNBios  Rbgulur,  a  senator  in  the  ttHpi 
of  Tiberius,  who  defended  Cn.  Piso  in  a.  n.  20, 
when  many  of  hit  other  friends  declined  the  nn< 
popular  office.  IPiso,  No.  23.]  He  waa  after- 
wards expelled  from  the  senate,  thongh  on  what 
oceaaion  ia  not  mentioned  ;andat«still  Utortime; 
in  the  men  of  N««,  A.n.  59,  ha  was  banished  on 
account  of  certain  diatnibsnoes  which  took  place  at 
ashowofgladiatorawhidkhagave^  (Tac^nauSL 
II,  xir.  if.) 

RE'OULUS,  HETHSUUS.  [MaHiiiir^  Noa. 
II  and  12.] 

RE'OULUS,  H.  UETI'LTUS,  eonsul  a.  d. 
157,  with  M.  Cirica  Barbanis  (Fasti). 

RE'OULUS,  RO'SCIUS,  was  cam!  nifiedns 
in  the  pkoe  of  Caecina,  for  a  singla  day  in  a.  D. 
69.    (Tac  Mil  iiL  87.) 

REMHIU8  PALAEUON.  [Palabmom.] 

REMUS,  tbe  twin  brothtt  of  Roonlua.  [Sea 
Rouoto&j 

RE'NIA  OENS,  knoira  to  us  only  from  eoina, 
a  necimen  of  which  i*  annexed.  On  the  obrersa 
ia  tiie  head  of  Pslha,  and  on  the  reverse  a  chariot 
drawn  by  two  goata,  with  c.  bini,  and  undenwaih 
BOMA.  To  what  cirenmstance  these  goato  aUude^ 
it  is  quite  impossiUa  to  say.  (EcUwl,  toL  t. 
pp.  291, 292.) 


com  OP  BBinA  SBita. 


REPENTI'NUS,  CALPURNIUS,  «  eenta- 
rion  in  tbe  army  in  Germany,  was  put  to  death  on 
account  of  his  fidelity  to  the  emperor  Oalba,  A.  D. 
69.    (Tac.  Hut  i.  56,  £9.) 

REPENTI'NUS,  FA'BIUS,  praefeetua  piae- 
torio,  with  ComeUns  Victoiinua,  under  the  emperoc 
AntDoinu  Fini.   (C^toL  Anbm.  Piatt  &) 
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REPOSIA'NUSi  th*  nuDeprefinNl  t«  a  poem, 
fiiat  pnliliibed  Bonuim,  uteiidinig  to  182  hsgr 
■Butw  Iin«,  and  entitled,  **  Conenbitu  Hartii  et 
Venerin**  With  regard  to  the  author  nothing  ia 
known.  Unlen  we  attribute  wme  inaccuiaciei  in 
mtn  and  10190  perailiaritiee  in  phmeology  to  a 
comipt  text,  we  man  conclnde  that  he  belonga  to 
a  kte  opodi,  bat  the  piece  i*  thronghont  replete 
with  gnes  and  qnrit,  and  pce^ta  a  leriea  of 
brilliant  pictare*.  Wenudoti  iinaginei,  that  for 
AtpoMaat  we  onght  to  read  X»fiotkaua,  mereljr 
bscanie  the  fomer  deiignation  doei  not  elwwheie 
occur  ;  but  thii  conjecture  being  altogether  nnnp- 
ported  by  evidence,  will  be  leceiTed  with  faTour  by 
bat  few.  The  venee  are  to  be  found  in  Burmann, 
JnOal.  Lot.  i.  72,  or  No.  US,  ed.  Meyer  ;  tee  al«> 
Weraedoit  PoO.  Eat  Mm.  nl.  iv.  par.  L  pp.  52, 
819,  foL  T.  par.  HL  pp.  1470,  1477.     [W.  R.] 

RKOTIO,  A'NTIUa  1.  The  author  of  a 
■nmptaaty  law,  which,  bendet  limiting  the  expence 
of  entertainments,  enacted  that  no  nagiitrate  or 
nuigietrate  elect  should  dine  abroad  anywhere  ex- 
cept at  the  houses  of  certMU  persons.  This  law, 
IteweTM',  was  little  obeerred  ;  and  we  are  told  that 
Antitu  never  dined  out  afterwards,  that  he  migbt 
not  see  his  own  law  violated.  We  do  not  know 
in  what  year  this  law  was  passed  ;  bat  it  was  sub- 
sequent  to  &»  sonptaary  taw  of  die  consul  Aoni- 
liuo  LepidoB,  &  a  78,  and  before  tbe  one  of  Osesar 
(OelL  ii.  24  ;  Macrob.  &t  iL  IS). 

2.  Probably  a  aon  of  the  preceding,  was  pro- 
scribed by  the  triumvirs  in  11.  c,  4!^  but  was  pre- 
serred  by  tlie  fidelity  of  a  slare,  and  by  his  means 
Mc^ted  to  Sex.  Poinpeias  in  Sidty.  (VaL  Max. 
vl8.  I  7;  A^an^Aa  ir.43;  IbemU  Al.  L 

^e  name  of  C  Antios  Beetio  occurs  on  several 
coins,  a  ^edmea  of  which  is  annexed.  On  the 
obverse  is  the  head  of  a  man,  and  on  the  rererse 
Hercules,  holding  in  one  hand  a  club,  and  in  the 
other  a  tc^y,  with  the  skin  of  a  lion  thrown 
aeross  hia  aim.  It  is  conjectarBd  that  the  head  cn 
tbe  obmae  ie  tkat  of  the  proposer  of  the  snmp- 
tuary  law  SMutioned  abore  [No.  1],  and  diat  the 
coin  was  struck  by  hii  aon  [No.  3].  (Eckhel, 
TOL  T.  pi  18».) 


oom  OF  c.  Awnm  iinma 

RESTITUTUS,  CLAU'DIUS,  an  orator  of 
conndenble  reputation  in  the  leign  of  Trajan,  was 
a  friend  of  the  yonnger  Pliny,  and  Is  likeirise  eele- 
bratod  by  Martial  in  an  e^giain  on  the  annivei^ 
ssry  of  hu  Mrih-day.  (Plin.  Ep.  Hi.  9.  §  16,  vi. 
17,  vii.  1  ;  Martial,  z.  87.) 

REX,  MA'RCIUa  1.  Q.  Marciux  Rax, 
tribune  of  the  plebf  b.c.  196,  prapmed  to  the 
peo|de  to  make  peaoe  with  Philip.   (Liv.  xxxiil 

9.  P.  Maiicnn  Rbx,  was  sent  by  the  senate 
irith  two  Golleagiws  on  a  misuoi  to  the  consnl 
C.CuAuLoiigicnsloi.c.171.   (Lir.  ilUi.  J.) 


5.  Q.  Marcius  Rix,  praetor  B.  c  144,  wm 
eemmiasloned  by  the  senate  to  boild  an  aqneduct, 
and  in  order  tut  he  night  con[Jete  it,  bis  im- 
perinm  was  prolonged  for  another  year.  Thia 
aqueduct,  known  by  the  name  of  Ayma  Msrrso, 
was  one  of  the  most  important,  and  u  spoken  of  nt 
length  in  the  DkHtmary  AntiijmAi  (p.  llOi 
2ded.).  (Fnntin.^js^faaed:  12;  Plin./r.  AT. 
xxxi.  3.  s.  24  :  Pint.  Coriol.  I.) 

4.  Q.  Marcivs  Q.  r.  Q.  v.  R>x,  consol  m.  c 
118,  with  M.  Porcins  Cato.  Tbe  eoleny  of  Naibo 
Martini  in  Qanl  was  founded  in  diis  year.  Msiaon 
earned  on  war  i^inst  the  Stoeni,  a  Lignrian 
people  at  the  foot  of  tbe  Alps,  and  tAitahied  ■ 
triumph  in  the  following  year  on  aoconnt  of  hia 
victories  over  them.  Marcius  lost  during  hia  oaa- 
sulship  his  only  son,  a  rontfa  of  great  promise,  bat 
had  such  mastery  over  his  fiseltngs  as  to  meet  tbe 
senate  on  tbe  day  of  his  son*s  bnrial,  and  parfecni 
his  regular  official  duties  (Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  31 ;  Oell. 
xiii.  19;  Liv.  EpU.  62;  Oros.  v.  14;  Pasti  Cqnt.; 
VaL  Max.  v.  10.  J  S).  The  rister  of  this  Maidaa 
Rex  married  C.  JutEua  Caaasr,  the  graodfiuhet  of 
the  dictator.    [Maroa,  No.  %\ 

6.  Q.  Marcius  Q.  r.  Ru,  probably  a  gnsd- 
son  of  No.  4,  was  consnl  b.  c  68,  with  L.  Caeciliaa 
Metellnt.  Hii  colleague  died  at  the  commeooe- 
ment  of  his  year  of  t^ce,  and  ai  no  consnl  was 
elected  in  bis  pisoe,  we  find  the  name  of  Marciaa 
Rex  in  the  Fasti  with  tbe  remark,  tabu  eamimlatwm 
getnL  He  was  proconsul  in  CUida  in  the  fUloir- 
ing  year,  and  there  refused  assistance  to  Lncullna, 
at  the  instiration  of  his  brotherin-biw,  the  cele- 
brated P.  Clodioa,  whom  LucuUns  had  oflbnded. 
In  8.  a  66,  Marciot  had  to  surrender  his 

and  army  to  Pompeius  in  complianee  widi  tbe  Lex 
Manilla.  On  his  return  to  Rome  he  loed  for  a 
triumph,  but  as  obstacles  were  thrown  in  the  way 
by  certain  parties,  he  remained  outude  the  dty  to 
prosecute  hu  daims,  and  was  still  there  when  tha 
Catilinarian  contpiracy  broke  oat  in  b.  &  68.  The 
senate  sent  him  to  nesnlae,  to  witdi  the  move- 
ments (rf  C  MalUos  or  Manlins,  Catiline?s  gen  end. 
Manias  sent  proposals  of  peace  to  Mardus,  but  the 
latter  reftised  to  listen  to  tus  terns  unless  he  con- 
sented first  to  lay  down  his  arms  (Dion  Can. 
XXXV.  4,  14,  15,  17.  zxxvi.  26,  81 ;  Cie.  is  Piwom. 
4  ;  Sail  Hkt.  5,  CUL  30,  S2— 84)i  UanuiM  Rex 
married  the  eldest  dstct  of  P.  Oodins  [Cuonu, 
No.  7].  He  died  before  &a  81,  withnit  leaving 
his  brother-in-law  tike  inheritance  he  had  expected 
{CicadAtL  i.  16.S  10). 

REX,  RU'BRIUS,  pmbaUy  a  fidee  radii« 
in  Appian  (A  C  iL  118)  for  Rabriv  Rap. 

[RUOA.1 

RHADAMANTHUS  fPal^uolMX  >  mb  af 
Zens  and  Europe,  and  brother  of  Ung  Minos  of 

Crete  (Horn.  II.  xiv.  822),  w,  according  to  other*, 
a  son  of  Hephaestas  (Paus.  viii.  51  $  2).  From 
(ear  of  his  brother  he  fled  to  Ocaleia  in  Boeotia, 
and  there  married  Alcmene.  In  eonseqnenoe  of 
hia  justice  throvgbont  life,  he  became,  after  his 
death,  one  of  tbe  judges  in  the  lower  world,  and 
took  up  hfs  abode  in  Elysium.  (Apellod.  iii  1.  S 
2,  iL  4.  S  11  ;  Horn.  Od.  iv.  564,  nL  328 ;  Find. 
OL  ii.  137  ;  conp.  Oobtyb.)  [L-S.] 
RHADAMISTUS.  [AaaAciDA^  p.  862,  h.] 
RHAMNU'SIA  (*nviMiw(a),  a  rannme  of 
Nenwui,  who  had  a  cddwated  Intpla  at  Rhannna 
in  Attica.  (Pans.  i.  S3.  82,tiL8.  |S;  Stiab- 
ix.  ^  896,  &c  ;  Steph.  Byvc;*)  S-] 
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RHAlkPHIAS  CPo^t^),  aLMed«moni«), 
&tlier  of  ClMRhai  (Tbac  viii.  8,  39  ;  Xen.  HtlL  L 
1.  S  8S)t  one  of  ths  tfaicesmfaanadon  who  were 
Mut  to  Atbeu  in  B.  c.  432,  with  the  fiiutl  demsnd 
«f  Spte  Sir  the  iniUpeiideiios  of  ill  the  Gnek 
staten.  Tfae  dennnd  «w  nfined,  Rnd  the  Pdo- 
ponaealan  mr  enmed.  (Thnc.  1.  &c^)  In 
B.  c  422  Rhitnphiat,  with  two  colleagnes,  com- 
manded s  force  of  900  men,  intended  for  tbe 
•tpengthening  of  Braaidu  in  Thnce ;  bnt  their 
pyge  thrn^h  TImnmIj  wu  mfposed  by  the 
ThfMMliniii,  and,  hMiing  lUo  of  ^  battle  of 
Amphipdii  and  the  deaUi  of  Bnsidaa,  they  re- 
tnrned  to  Sparta.    (Thnc  t.  12,  13.)     [E.  R] 

by  IModonu,  one  of  the  ancient  Icing*  of 
^ITpt,  b  aid  to  have  nMceeded  Proteni,  and  to 
luTO  been  lunudf  eacceeded  bj  Cheope.  Thii 
king  U  Hid  to  han  poMoued  iramenn  wealUi, 
and  in  order  to  keep  it  nfe  he  had  a  tieamry  built 
of  atone,  reipecting  the  robbery  of  which  Hero- 
dotui  relate!  a  romantic  Btory,  which  bean  a 
great  renmUance  to  the  one  tdd  br  Pannniaa 
<ix.  37. 1  4}  napacUng  the  tnamry  built  \fj  the 
two  broken  Agamadea  and  IVi^Innina  of  Oreho- 
meniM  [Aoamidis].  Rbampunitu  ia  taid  to 
Mva  built  the  western  propylaea  of  the  temple  of 
HephaettitB,  and  to  have  placed  in  front  of  it  two 
large  itatnea,  each  of  the  lise  of  twenty-fire 
cnUta,  which  the  Egyptian!  caOed  Sommer  and 
Wintw.  It  ia  fiirdier  atated  that  ^  king  de- 
aeandad  to  Hadca  and  pbyed  a  game  at  dica  with 
Demeter,  and  on  hii  return  to  the  earth  a  festival 
««a  inititnted  in  honooi  of  the  goddeu  (Herod,  ii. 
121,  122 ;  INod.  i.  62).  Rhampnnitoa  belong*  to 
the  twentieth  dynatty  according  to  Bnnaen,  and  is 
known  on  inicriptiona  by  the  name  of  Ramem 
NtUrhApm  <Biinsen,  Atggptent  SteUe  in  der 
ffU^H!lMfa,TOl.iiLppu  119,  120). 

RHAMSB3,  another  form  of  the  name  Ramiea. 
[Rahsm.] 

RHAHIAS  {'?aptit),  a  anmame  of  Demetor, 
which  aha  derived  from  the  Rhorian  plain  in  the 
iteightMHiriiood  of  Eleoda,  the  principal  aeat  of  her 
worship.  [Pans,  i  S8.  §  6  ;  Stepb.  Byz.  and  Soid. 
«.v.)  [L.S.] 

RH  ARUS  iydipot),  the  father  of  Triptolemus  at 
Eleamis  (I^m.  L  14.  §  2).  It  ia  worthy  of  re- 
matk,  that  according  to  the  schotiaat  (on  //.  L  56), 
the  P  in  this  nama  had  the  atHittoa  Icniib   [L.  &] 

RHASCU'PORIS  CPwraod'o^).  1.  Brother 
of  Rhaaeua,  and  with  him  chieftain  of  a  Tbradan 
clan,  whoae  territories  extended  fiom  the  northern 
ohorea  of  the  Propontis  to  the  Hohnia  and  the 
neighbourhood  of  Philipm.  Whether  the  clan  were 
that  of  the  Sqian  or  ue  Korpalli,  or  comptiaed 
both  IMM,  {a  onoartain.  But  it  oecnpied  both  the 
noontun  ridge  that  akirta  the  ProponUa  and  the 
•on them  phini  which  lie  between  the  base  of 
Mount  Rhodope  and  the  sea  (compi.  Appian,  B.  C. 
it.  87, 105  ;  Tac  Ann.  ii.  64  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  iv.  11 
( 1 8)).  We  can  only  thus  explain  the  aeeming  in- 
CMUUteney  in  Apinan*B  account  of  theae  chieftains  ; 
fas  h«  daseribaa  their  tetritory  as  a  lofty,  cold,  and 
woody  r^Mi,  and  yet  assigns  to  them  a  powerful 
body  of  cavalry.  In  the  civil  war,  b.  c  49 — 48, 
Rhascuporis  joined  Co.  Pompey,  with  200  horse, 
at  Dyrrachium  ;  and  in  the  war  that  followed 
Caenr*s  deaUi,  he  aided  Cassius  with  3000,  while 
bis  brother  Rhaacna,  at  tho  head  of  an  equal 
HDdw  of  cavalry,  ambneod  the  caoae  of  th*  trinm- 


rirs.  According  to  Appian  tiiia  waa  a  politic  and 
provident  device  for  mutual  aecnrity ;  and  it  was 
agreed  beforehand  that  the  brother  whoae  party 
was  triunriiant,  ahoold  obtain  ^e  pardon  <u  the 
brother  whose  patty  waa  vanqni^ed.  And  so, 
afW  the  victoiy  at  Philippi,  Rluacuporia  owed  hia 
life  to  the  intercession  of  Rhaacna.  Each  brother 
rendered  good  service  to  his  respective  party. 
When  tha  road  from  Asia  into  Macedonia,  by 
Araoa  and  Mamieiaj  had  been  uaoocniNed  by  tho 
triamnnd  legions,  Rhaacivoria,  in  whoae  donfauMW' 
the  passes  were,  led  the  armiaa  of  Bntna  and 
Casnus  by  a  road  through  the  forest,  known  only 
to  himself  and  Rhaaeua.  And  Rhucus,  on  tha 
other  hand,  fay  hia  local  knowledge,  detected  tha 
march  of  Ute  enemy,  and  aaved  his  allies  from 
being  cut  off  in  the  rear.  (Caes.  A  a  iiL  4 ;  Ap- 
pian. AGIt.  87, 105— 106,  I36;Lwaui.i'!larw/. 
T.  65 ;  Dion  Case,  zlvii  35.)  For  the  varieties 
in  the  orthography  of  Rhascuporis,  e.  g.,  Rhascy- 
polis,  Bascyporis  Thrascypoli^  &&,  see  Fabriuna, 
ad  Diom  Cbsa  zlvii.  26  ;  Adrian,  Tumeb.  Advenar. 
xiv.  17.  On  the  ooins  we  meet  with  BaalKw 
"VaaasamifOn  (Cary,  HitL  dm  Roitde  7%ni«,  pL 
2),  and  'PaiammipilSot  (Eckhel,  vol.  ii.  p.  £9). 
Lncan  (/.  c,  ed.  Ondendnp)  calls  him  **gelidM 
domisum  JthataqioiiM  orae." 

2.  Brother  of  Rhoemetaleea,  kmg  of  Thnce, 
and  jcnntly  with  bim  defeated,  a.  n.  6,  the  Dakna^ 
tians  and  Brendan*  in  Macedonia  f  Bato,  No.  2]. 
On  the  death  of  Rhoemetaleea,  Rhascvfoiia 
ceived  from  Augustus  a  portion  of  his  dnninions, 
the  remainder  being  awarded  to  hit  nephew  Cotjs, 
son  of  the  dectesed  [Cotvk,  No.  6}.  Rhascuporis 
was  discontented,  either  with  his  share  of  Thrace 
—  the  barren  monntunous  district  had  been  as- 
signed him, — or  with  divided  power  ;  hut  so  long 
as  Au^stna  Hved  be  did  not  dan  to  disturb  the 
appwtionmenL  On  ijie  emperor's  decease,  how- 
ever, he  invaded  hisnephew's  kingdom,  and  hardly 
desisted  at  Tiberius'  command.  Next,  on  pretence 
of  an  amicable  adjnstment,  Rhascuporis  invited  his 
nephew  to  a  conference,  seued  his  person,  and  threw 
him  into  prison  ;  and  finally,  thii^ing  a  completed 
crime  aafer  than  an  imperfect  one,  put  him  to  death. 
To  "nberins  Rhascuporis  alleged  the  excuse  of 
self-defence,  and  that  the  airest  and  murder  of  his 
nephew  merdy  prevented  his  own  asoasination. 
The  emperor,  however,  sommoned  the  usurper  to 
Rome,  that  Uie  matter  might  be  fatvaatigated,  luid 
Rhascuporis,  on  pretext  u  war  wiA  the  Scythian 
Bastamae,  bcuan  to  collect  an  army.  Bnt  he  was 
enticed  into  Ue  Roman  camp  b^  Pomponiua  Flac- 
cus  [Na  2],  [voptaetor  of  Mysia,  sent  to  Rome, 
condemned,  and  relegated  to  Alexandria,  where  an 
ezcuae  was  presently  found  for  patting  him  to  death, 
*.  JK  19.  He  left  a  son,  Rhoemetaleea,  who  soe- 
ceeded  to  his  fatharTa  moiety  of  Thnua.  (T^ 
Ami.  ii.  64—67,  iiL  38  ;  Veil  Pat  ii.  129  ;  Suet 
m  87;  Kon  Cass.  Iv.  30.) 

3.  Son  of  Cotys  (probably  No.  4),  waa  defeated 
and  shun  In  battle  by  Vologaeses,  chief  of  the 
Thracian  Beiai,  and  leader  of  the  general  revolt  of 
Thrace  agunat  the  Romans  in  b.  a  13.  (IMon  Cass. 
liv.34  icomp.VelLPaLiL9&)  [W.B.1X) 

RHASCUS  i'PiffKos),  was  one  of  the  two 
chieftains  of  a  Thracian  clan.  In  the  civil  wars  of 
Rome,  s.  c.  43,  42,  he  eaooused  the  party  of 
Augustas  and  M.  Antony,  woile  his  brother  lUiaa- 
cnporis  embraced  that  of  Brutus  and  Cassius.  After 
the  vietoiy  of  the  (riumvirs  at  Pbilipi^  Rhaania 
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obtiined  from  the  eonqumn  hii  bnrther'i  pardon. 
(Appna.  A  a  IT.  87,  104,  1 36.)    [W.  B.  U.] 

KHATHINES  CPaMrqt).  «  Pmkm  ww  cm 
of  tlw  cwoHsdan  hqi  by  Plundtmu  to  lid  the 
Bithysknt  in  owkmbh  tne  na«g»  of  A*  Cynu 
Oreeki  nnder  Xcnopnat  tarra^  Bithynw,  B.  c 
400.  The  ntiqi*!  ftucet  wen  comfjetely  dtbated 
(Xqd.  ^m6.  ri.  £.  SS  7,  Ac).  Wa  heu  of 
RhatktBee,  in  &  a  S96,  m  one  tiie  commaaden 
tot  HwBMtMM  ef  ■  bodj  fl£  omliy,  wUoh 
woMad  tlut  of  Afledlna,  b  a  ■kiiniih  near 
DMeTliom.  (Xen.  AUI.  IH.  4.  S  IS ;  Piat. 
9.)  [E.  E.] 

RHAZES  {*PaM>).  the  utW  of  •  Greek  mo- 
dicol  tnaliM  Tltpl  AwMucnt,  whick  wu  paUiahed 
at  the  end  of  Alenodw  TrallianuN  1548,  teL 
Lateb  Pni^  «  offic.  RoU  Stqrfuuu.    Hie  real 

Bwr  JfotoMMied  Pm  Zaear^  Ar-Raxi,  who. 
w*i  bom  (aa  hia  name  imjfliea)  at  Rai,  a  town  in 
the  north  of  *Ir&k  'Ajent,  near  Chsria&n,  probably 
about  the  middle  ef  no  ninth  centnry  after  Chriat ; 
and  died  eithw  a.  h.  SlI  (a.d.  923,  924X  or 

?irhapa,  more  probably  a.  a.  S20  (a.  d.  932). 
he  tceaUae  in  qneation  ia  in  fiKt  no  ouwr  than  bia 

wdl  known  woA,    i^Asltj  1^ 

Ft  Jadarl  m^-ffaaftok,  **0n  die  Small  Poz  and 
Heaalea,"  which  waa  tnuialated  from  the  Miginal 
AmUe  into  Syriac,  and  from  that  language  into 
Onek.  Neither  Hat  data  nor  the  author  of  either 
of  tli«M  TeraiooB  ia  known ;  bnt  the  Greek  tiana- 
Utioti  (aa  we  learn  from  the  preface)  waa  made  at 
the  command  of  one  of  the  emperora  of  Conatanti- 
n<^e,  perhi^  aa  Fabridoa  {BOd,  Or.  roL  zii  pi 
C92,  ea.  ret.)  eonjectom,  Conatanttne  Dneat,  who 
leifiiied  from  1059  to  1067.  In  one  of  the  Greek 
MSEL  at  Paiia,  however  (g  2228,  CoOaL  roL  iL  p. 
46t),  k  ia  attrihntad  to  Joautea  Actaariua  [Ao- 
TOAKioa]  ;  and*  if  thi*  be  correct,  the  emperor 
•lidded  to  will  more  pnb^y  be  Andronicoa  II. 
I^deolognii  ^D.  1281—1828.  It  waa  from  thia 
Greek  tniulation  (which  appeara  to  hoTe  been  ez- 
eented  either  toij  careleaaly,  or  from  an  imperCact 
US.),  awl  from  LaUn  nmoni  made  from  it,  UmU 
the  work  waa  fint  Imown  in  Ennpa^  the  eariieat 
}«tin  teanalation  made  directly  from  the  original 
Anbie  h^ig  that  whiiA  «»■  pablided  by  Dr. 
Mead,  in  1747,  Sro.  Lraid.,  at  the  end  of  hia  wOTk 
**  I>e  Variolia  et  Morbillia."  The  Anbie  toat 
waa  pnbliahed  for  the  fint  time  by  John  Channing, 
in  1768,  8vo.  Land.,  togo^er  with  a  new  Latin 
venioa  \fj  himadf,  which  haa  been  i^inted  ae> 
pacately,  and  which  contlnaea  to  be  the  beet  np  to 
the  pteeoit  time.  Altwether  the  work  has  been 
pubUahed,  in  wiona  fasgnagea,  about  fire  and 
thirty  timea,  in  abont  thnefaandred  and  fifty  yeara, 
— agreaternnmbtt  of  edition*  than  hu&ll»to  the 
lottfalmoetaoyotheraocientnietfcaltteatiML  The 
only  EngjiiJi  tnnilation  made  directly  from  the 
original  Anbie  u  that  by  Dr.  Oiembill,  1847,  Sro, 
IxMidon,  printed  for  the  Sydenham  Society  ;  from 
^icb  wrak  the  preceding  aeconnt  ia  taken.  It 
may  be  added  mat  the  particobr  intereei  whidi 
the  worit  haa  azdted,  uiaae  from  the  bet  ti  it* 
being  the  eai^oat  extant  medical  traatiae  in  which 
the  Small  Pox  ia  certainly  mentioned ;  and  ao- 
,««dm(|ly  the  Greek  tranalator  haa  oaed  the  word 
Wfui^  to  expna*  tiiia  diaeaae,  theie  being,  in 


RHEA. 

the  old  Greek  Ungnage  an  weid  that  bean  thia 

aignifioalitm.  fnr.A.G.] 

RHEA  ('Ma,'PK'Paf«,or'P«9).  Thcwm 
as  wen  aatkeaatoeof  thia  diTini^  fa  ooa  artfaa 
moat  difflcolt  pnntt  in  andoit  mytfaolagy,  -Sena 
conaider  "Vitt  to  be  merely  another  ftam  of  tb« 
earth,  while  othen  eonnect  it  with  ptm,  I  flow 
(Plat.  Crai^.  p.  40U  Ac)  t  bnt  thna  nmdi  aeeina 
andeniahle,  that  Rhea,  like  Deoeter,  wae  a  god- 
dam cf  the  earth.  Aecoidii^  to  dw  Heuodie 
Tbsegony  (133  ;  camp.  ApoUod.  L  1.  g  3),  RW 
waa  a  daughter  of  Unnua  and  Go,  and  accordingly 
a  aiater  ef  Ocean ua,  Coeua,  Hyperion,  Crioa,  lape- 
toa,  Tbeia,  Themia,  and  Mnanoeynei  She! 
b]r  &ono*  the  mother  of  Heatia,  IMmelm'.  He 
Aidea,  Poeeidon,  and  Zona.  Acoocding  to 
accomte  Cnmot  and  Bhaa  wmajneoedra  in  their 
aonnignty  over  the  worid  by  Ophion  and  Euy- 
nome  ;  but  Ophiim  wae  oreipewwed  by  Onoa, 
and  Rhea  cut  Enrynomo  into  Taitaim  Cnaoa  ia 
■aid  to  have  devoored  all  hia  children  br  RJms, 
bnt  when  ahe  was  on  the  point  of  giviiq;  birth  to 
Zona,  ahe,  fay  the  adTiea  of  her  pannt%  wont  to 
Lyctaa  in  Crate.  When  Zena  waa  ban  ahe  gave 
to  Cronoa  a  stone  wrapped  np  Uke  an  inCuit,  and 
the  god  awallowed  it  aa  he  had  swallowed  lua  otlm 
children.  ( Hea.  TTuog.  446,  Ac  [  ApoUod.  i.  1.  g 
5,  ftc. ;  DmmL  t.  70.)  Hemec  (iZ.  z*.  187)  makaa 
only  a  paaaing  allniioD  to  Moa,  and  tlu  nwigB  of 
HMiod,  whieh  accordingly  mint  be  lepraad  mUw 
moat  ancient  Gndc  legend  attont  Rhea,  seema  to 
anggeat  that  the  mystic  prieata  of  Crete  had  al- 
ready formed  connectionB  with  the  man  nwthera 
parte  of  Greece.  In  thia  manner,  it  wonid  seem, 
the  mother  of  Zeoa  beeeme  known  to  the  Thraciana, 
with  whom  ahe  became  a  divinity  of  &r  greater 
importance  than  ahe  had  been  befon  in  the  aouth 
(Or^.  /Awa.  13, 25,  26^  fat  aho  was  connected 
with  the  Thncian  goddeea  Bendis  or  Cotys  (He- 
cato),  and  identified  with  DeoMter.  (Stiab.'z.  p. 
4700 

The  Thmciana,  in  the  mean  tine,  concaiTed  the 

chief  dirinity  of  the  Samothnuian  and  I^mnian 
myateries  aaRhe»- Hecate,  while  aome  of  them  who 
had  eettled  in  Asia  Minor,  became  thera  acqnunted 
with  atill  stranger  beinga,  and  one  emeciaDy  iriio 
was  wonhif^ed  with  w9d  and  enumaiaatic  oe- 
lemnitiss,  was  fbnnd  to  resemble  Rhea.  In  tifae 
maanar  the  Gredcs  who  aftmrards  setded  in  Am 
identified  the  Asiatic  goddeaawiUi  Rhea,  with  wkoea 
worahui  they  had  long  been  &niliar  (Stiab.  x.  p. 
471  ;  Horn.  flynM.  13,  81)i  In  PhiTgia,  when 
Rhea  became  identified  with  Cybele,  ahe  ia  mid  to 
bare  purified  IKonysn*,  and  to  have  taught  him  the 
mystmee  (ApoUod.  iiL  5. 1 1),  and  tiios  a  IXony- 
nac  dement  beeame  analgmnatod  with  the  worsh^ 
(rf  Rhea.  Denieter,  moreover,  the  daughter  m 
Rhea,  is  smnetimea  mentiimed  with  all  the  attri- 
bale*  belonging  to  Rhea.  (Eorip.  Htlm.  1304.) 
The  confnnon  then  became  ao  great  that  tlie  wor- 
ship of  the  Cntan  Rhea  was  confoonded  with  that 
of  the  Phrygian  mother  of  the  gods,  and  that  the 
orgies  of  Dionyao*  beeame  interworen  wi^  theie 
of  Cybele.  Stnngen  from  Aaia,  who  mna  be 
kmked  npon  aa  joggkra,  introduced  a  Tariet^  of 
novel  ritea,  which  were  fondly  reoeired,  e^eaally 
\n  the  popohua  (Stmfa.  L  c ;  Athen.  zii.  p.  553 ; 
Denosth.  deOanm.^  313).  Both  the  name  and 
the  connectien  vi  Rhea  with  Deoetar  anggeat 
that  ahe  was  in  tally  times  revered  as  goddemef 
the  earth. 
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Crete  wm  niklonbtedly  the  earliett  teat  of  the 
wonhip  of  Rbek  ;  Diodonu  (t.  66)  nw  the  tiU 
when  ler  tenple  had  once  itood,  in  th«  neighbon^ 
hcxkd  of  CwMu,  mad  it  would  leem  that  at  one 
time  ihe  was  wonhipped  in  that  iilud  eren  nader 
tba  mm  of  Cybole  (EnwU  Omm.  p.  56  ;  STncelL 
Ctrmngr.y.  125)t  The  common  tradition,  furthor, 
ma  tut  Zraa  waa  b«n  h  data,  tfther  <m  Mount 
Dicta  or  Hmmt  Ida.  At  Delphi  thera  was  a  etone 
•f  sat  TCcy  large  dimenejone^  which  waa  ereij'  day 
annntad  with  oil,  and  on  wlemn  oceaaicRU  waa 
wzaj^ed  Bp  in  white  wool ;  and  thlt  attwe  waa 
beli««ad  to  nava  hem  the  one  which  Cronoa  iwal- 
knrad  whan  be  thmiriit  ha  was  deronring  Zens 
(PMh.  X.  34. 1  fil  Soch  local  traditiuu  impljripg 
tfcat  Rbaft  gave  bmh  to  Zens  in  this  or  that  idaoe 
«f  Gnaea  itidf  oeenr  in  wioos  other  kwalitiei. 
Soma  expfauly  stated  that  he  waa  bom  at  Thebes 
<Tiata.(xfZfW.  119<}.  The  temple  of  the  Din- 
dyneniaB  mother  bad  been  bndt  br  Pindana 
(FMUL  is.  2&  I  S  ;  Pbilostr.  /cos.  iL  12).  Aue- 
thw  legand  stated  that  Rhea  Bm  Inrth  at  Oiaero- 
neia  in  Boaotia  (Pans.  ix.41.8S),  and  in  a  traiple 
of  Zfloe  at  Plataeao  Rhea  was  repneentad  in  the 
act  of  handiiw  the  stone  covered  in  ckttfa  to  Crones 
<Paiifc  ix.  3.  {  £).  At  Athens  there  wasa  temple 
of  Rhea  in  the  periboloa  of  the  Olym^eioffl  (Fans, 
i.  18. 1  7),  and  the  AtbanianB  an  otcd  aid  to 
bare  bean  the  6rst  amoiw  the  Oraeks  who  adoptad 
the  wonhip  of  the  mother  at  tho  gods  (Julian, 
Orat.  5).  Her  temple  thsta  was  c^led  the  Ma- 
troom.  Tbe  Arcadians  also  related  that  Zeos  was 
bom  in  their  ooontry,  on  Meant  Lyeaon,  the  prin- 
cipal seat  of  Areadian  religion  (Pans.  riii.  36.  $  2, 
41.  |3  ;eomp.Camni.tfjMM.M>/bn.lO,16,&fc}. 
Kmilsr  tnces  are  fonod  in  Metaenia  (Pans.  iv.  8S. 
I  3),  Laeooia  (ill  23.  S  4),  in  Myua  (Stiab.  xiiL 
M9X  *t  Cytieas  (i.  p.  4£,  xii.  p.  576).  Under 
tba  mna  of  pybde,  we  find  her  wonhip  on  Moont 
Sfjlui  (Ptas.  T.  18.  9  4),  Meant  Coddinns  (iiL 
33:  I  4),  in  Phrygja,  which  had  received  its 
wloniifs  from  Thrace,  and  where  she  was  regarded 
•s  the  motbar  of  Sabaxins.  There  her  worship  was 
wuta  miivanai,  for  there  ia  scarcdy  a  town  in 
Pkrnia  oa  tha  enns  of  which  does  not  appear, 
1»  Qiuatift  aba  was  chiefly  worshipped  at  Pessinna, 
vbsn  bar  ■awi  imaga  was  beUerad  to  faan  &Uen 
bam  hearcn  (Hwodma,  L  35).  King  Midaa  L 
boiU  a  trai|^  to  lier,  wid  introduced  festire  so- 
lemaides,  and  anbeequently  a  mora  magnificent 
one  was  erected  by  one  of  Uie  Attall  Her  name 
at  Pesamns  was  A^istis  (Strak  xii.  p.  £67).  Her 
■rieata  at  Paoainns  seem  fmn  the  earliest  times  to 
•arc  baiB,  m  soma  n^ect^  tba  mlais  of  tha  plaea, 
andtahnadarffad  dw  greyest  potnUaadtantagaa 
ftm  Anr  priestly  fimctiMis.  Eren  after  the  image 
of  tha  godoBas  was  carried  bom  Pesamns  to  Rome, 
Peorinns  still  continued  to  be  hwked  upon  as  tbe 
metnpiUs  ti  tha  great  goddees,  and  as  tM  prindpal 
•tat  flt  bsr  woeship.  Under  diflerent  names  we 
^gkt  taaea  tba  worship  of  RheaoTanmadi  futber 
•■si,  aa  br  as  the  Ea|Aralas  and  eT«n  Bactriaoa. 
She  waa,  in  bet,  Ihe  great  goddess  of  the  Easton 
world,  nd  we  find  her  wonhipped  there  in  a 
wie^r  of  fixms  and  under  a  variety  of  names.  Aa 
Mgaiw  Aa  Romans,  they  had  from  the  eariieet 
tioHa  wonhipped  Jnpiter  and  his  motlier  Opa,  the 
wife  of  Saturn.  Wbm,  therefore,  we  read  (Lir. 
uix.  11, 14)  that,  dnring  tha  Hannibalian  war, 
tiMj  lolehed  tha  image  of  tha  mother  of  the  gods 
Am  Vambm,  we  mnat  udarstand  that  tha  woc^ 
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thin  then  introduced  was  qoite  Umiga  to  tham,  and 
either  mamtained  itadf  as  disttnet  ban  the  wot' 
ship  of  Ops,  or  became  niuted  with  iL  A  tenpla 
was  built  to  her  (m  the  Palatine,  and  the  Roman 
matrons  honoured  her  with  the  featival  of  the  Me- 
^alesia.  The  manner  in  which  she  was  repreoented 
m  works  of  art  was  the  same  as  in  Qraaeai  nd 
her  castrated  priests  were  called  OallL 

The  niiotts  names  by  which  we  find  Rhea  de- 
signated, are,  **  the  great  mother,"  "  the  mother 
of  tba  gods,"  Cybele,  Cybebe,  Agdistii,  Boacyntia, 
Brimo,  Din^mene,  the  great  Idaean  mother  of 
^godiu"  Her  chfldrm  hf  Cronoa  are  wwineralad 
by  Hasiod :  mdar  tba  nama  of  Cybelo  ahe  b  alaa 
caHad  tbe  mother  of  Alee,  of  the  Pbngiao  Uog 
Midas,  and  of  Nicaea  (Diod.  iii.  57  ;  Hot  Cod. 
224).  In  all  European  eonntriea  Rhea  was  oon- 
ceired  to  be  aemmpanied  by  the  Curates,  who  are 
inseparably  connected  with  the  birth  and  bringing 
up  M  Zens  in  Crete,  and  in  Phiygia  tnr  the  Cwy- 
baatas^  A^i^  and  Agdistis.  Tba  Corjbantas  wen 
bar  enthoaiasUe  priests,  wlio  whh  dnuns,  ^mbals, 
horns,  and  in  fall  armoor,  perfimaed  thrir  orgiastic 
dances  in  the  fimats  uid  on  tho  monntains  of 
Pbtygia.  The  lion  waa  ncred  to  the  mother  of 
the  gods,  because  siie  was  the  divinity  of  the  earth, 
and  beeaiDao  the  Ikn  is  tho  stnnaest  and  most  im- 
portant at  bU  ammab  an  earth,  in  addition  to 
whidi  it  waa  beHared  that  the  ooontries  In  which 
tbe  goddess  was  wwshipped,  abounded  in  Bono 
(comp.  Ov.  MtL  X.  682).  In  Greece  the  oak  waa 
BacredtoRhea  rSehoLotJ^iioUM.  Aio(<.i.  1124). 
Tha  highest  idsu  of  Rhea  in  woAm  of  art  was  pro- 
duoed  by  PhotUas ;  she  waa  aaldom  represented  in 
a  standing  poatnre,  but  gencfally  asatad  on  a  thnma, 
adorned  with  the  mnrm  crown,  bom  whidi  a  veil 
hai^  down.  Lions  nsaally  appear  cnndiing  on 
the  right  and  left  of  tier  throne,  nod  sometimes  she 
is  seen  rldiu  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  lions.  (Compk 
CDR«n»;  Ziua;  Cnoiroa.) 
RHEA  Sl'LVIA.  [Romuliis.] 
RUEOI'NUS.  [RxMNua.] 
RHEOI'NUS,  phyncian.  [PnocLua] 
RHE'OIO,  which  ^lig  inserta  in  hit  eatalogne 
aa  the  name  of  a  gem-engiaver,  is  merefy  a  use 
nadiv  ft«  INAIOT.  (R.  Rocbetta,  ZMn  A  M. 
jUora,  p.  153, 3d  ed.)  [P.  8.1 

RHE'MNIUS,  FA'NNIUa  [PBUOUNtn, 
p.  525,  a.] 

KHEOMITHRES  CVtafi^tm),  a  Persian  who 
joined  in  the  general  revolt  of  the  western  pro- 
vinces from  Ar^erxes  Unenon,  in  b.  c  S62,  and 
waa  employed  by  bia  eenfederates  to  go  to  Taeboa, 
kinc  of  EBJPti  wr  aid.  Having  retornod  to  Aaia, 
iriUi  500  taunta  and  50  ships  of  wa^  ba  sent  for 
a  number  of  the  rebel  chie&  toneeive  tbe  subudy, 
and,  on  their  arrival,  he  arrested  them,  and  de- 
spatched them  in  chains  to  Arlaxerxes,  thus  making 
bis  own  peace  at  eourt.  It  was  perhaps  tba  ssma 
Rhaoaithres,  whom  we  find  in  command  of  a  body 
of  3000  cavalry,  for  Darehis  lit.,  at  tba  battle  of 
the  Oranieoa,  in  &  c.  834,  and  who  fell  in  th» 
next  year  at  the  battle  of  Issns.  (Xw.  Qnip^  ^"i- 
8  ;  Diod.  XT.  92,  zvii.  19,  34  ;  Arr.  Amah.  i.  12, 
IL  11  ;  Curt,  iii.  8  ;  comp.  Wees,  ad  Diod.  xvii. 
19;  Freinsh.«fatTlJ.«.)  [E.E.] 

RHBSCU'PORIS  ('Pynce^s),  tba  name  of 
sereal  kings  of  Bo^xwus  under  the  Roman  ompire, 
who  are  known  to  us  almost  exdasirely  from  coins, 
Tho  first  .king  oi  this  nama  may  ^ve  been  of 
ThneiBn  cngi%  br  tha  nama  is  ludoibledlj 
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Thnekn.  The  name  of  the  Thractan  kingi  appesn 
under  the  fbnn  of  RhoKnporii,  hoth  on  coins  and 
In  tht  hett  writen,  while  on  the  coini  of  the  kio^ 
of  Botponta  wa  alnfi  have  the  form  Rhmcuponi. 
(BcUwI,  ToL  IL  pp.  375—377.) 

HauoirroHM  waa  king  ia  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berioa^  ai  is  evident  Irom  the  annexed  coin,  bj 
which  we  learn  tltat  he  astumed  the  name  of 
Tiberina  Jnlint.  He  continued  king  at  the  acces- 
sion of  Caligula,  as  both  the  name  and  head  of  that 
— peror  if  pean  on  bis  coins ;  but  he  must  hare 
4M  ar  ban  drivMi  ont  of  hia  kingdom  soon  after- 
wuda,  M  Caligula  made  Pvriemon  king  both  of 
PoBtM  nd  Bnponu  in  a.  o.  39.  [Polimom,  p. 
4HM 


eoas  or  mbbkuporis  l 

BHMCtipAiua  11^  fteoatempomrjof  Domitian, 
«koH  ]wm)  ^pam  on  the  anneicd  cmn. 


COIN  or  RHIflCi7POIU8  IL 

BHBScuFOKuIII.,a  contemporary  of  Cancalla 
Btd  Alennder  SeTcnis,  whose  heads  appear  on  his 


COM  OP  BBBSCOrORIS  IIL 

Thm  was  also  a  Rbeaniporii  IV^  who  was  a 
flOBtanqpaniy  of  Valerian,  and  a  Rheacaporis  a 
MOlanmannr  of  Constantiae  the  QreaL 

RHESUS  CPifffoi).  1.  Arirer-god  inBithynia, 
one  of  the  sons  of  Oceannsand  Thetyt.  (He*. 
Jlmigf.  340  I  Horn.  A  xil  21  ;  cmnp.  Stiab.  ziiL 
p.  MO.) 

3.  A  BOD  of  king  EbRMMU  in  Thiace,  and  an 
ally  of  the  Trojans  in  tboc  war  with  iht  Greeks. 
He  possessed  horaei  whho  as  snow  and  swift  as 
the  wind,  which  were  carried  off  by  night  by 
Odysaens  and  Diomedes,  the  latter  of  whom  mai> 
dend  Rhesus  btmieU'  in  his  sleep  (Horn.  II,  x. 
435, 495,  Aft;  Vlig:  .<Iot.  i.  4«9,  with  Son.  iurt«> 


RHIANUS. 

In  later  writers  Rhesus  is  described  as  a  mtm  of 
Strymon  and  Euterpe,  or  Calliope,  or  Terpncfaore, 
(ApoUod.  i.  3.  f  4  ;  Conon,  A'armt  4  ;  EoatstK 
ad  Horn.  p.  817  ;  Eorip.  lOktm.)  [US-i 

RHEXE'NOR  {'Fi^iiimp),  two  mythical  per- 
sonages, one  tha  bxker  (rf  Chalciope,  and  the 
second  a  son  of  Naunthons  the  king  of  the 
Fhaeacians,  and  accordingly  a  brother  of  Abn- 
none.  (ApoUod.  iiL  15.  9  6;  Horn.  Od.  Tii.  64, 
&c)  [U  &] 

RHIAIfUS  (Tiavrfs),  of  Cntc.  waa  a  distiB- 

Sished  Akiaodiian  poet  and  grammarian,  in  the 
ter  part  of  the  third  eentnr^  n,c.  AeeordiDg 
to  Suidas  (s.  v,\  he  was  a  native  of  Bene,  sr,  as 
some  said,  of  Genoa,  two  obscure  ciUes  m  Crete, 
while  others  made  him  a  native  of  Ithaae  in 
Messenia,  a  statement  easily  explained  by  tb« 
supposition  that  Rhianns  spent  some  time  at 
f  thoma,  while  collcctiiig  materials  far  his  poem  on 
the  Hoisonian  Wara.  He  was  at  first,  aa  Satdaa 
further  tells  ns,  a  slave  and  kMper  of  the  palaeottn ; 
bat  afterwards,  having  been  instructed,  he  becain* 
a  grammarian.  The  statement  of  Snidas,  that  be 
was  contemporary  with  Eratosthenes,  not  onlj  io- 
dicateo  the  Ume  at  which  he  lived,  but  anggeota 
the  probability  that  he  lived  at  Alexandria  in  per- 
sonal and  literary  connection  with  Eiatosthenea. 
On  die  ground  of  this  statement,  Clinton  fixes  tbe 
age  of  Rhianns  at  &  c  22i 

He  wrote,  according  to  tfao  common  text  at 
Suidas,  titiurpa  nnffwro,  'HpucXsidSn  4w  fiitkUa 
8',  where  then  can  be  little  doubt  that  wo  akooU 
rmd  if/iiirrpK  wonf^iors,  since  the  e|Mc  poena  of 
Rhianns  were  certainly  those  of  his  works  to 
which  he  chiefly  owed  his  fame.  Thus  Athenaens 
expressly  designates  him  inowoUt  (xi.  p.  499  d.). 
His  poems  are  mentioned  by  Snetonina  <7ft.  70), 
as  araons  those  pradnctioiH  of  tbo  AlcxanbiaK 
school,  which  the  emperor  Tibarins  admired  and 
imitated. 

The  subject  of  the  cjuc  poems  of  RhianDO  wen 
taken  either  from  the  old  mythology,  or  from  the 
annals  of  particular  states  and  countriea.  Of  tbe 
fetmer  class  woe  hia  'HpixKtui  (not  'HfmMXrimt, 
aa  faaa  itX  and  of  the  latter  Ma  'Axohif, 

'RAiwd,  OsovaAunf,  and  Mso«vwm(.  It  fa  qnhe 
uncertain  what  was  the  subjoet  of  his  poem  en- 
titled tii^  which  is  only  known  to  ns  1^  a  singlo 
line  quoted  by  Stephanos  of  Byiantinm  (■.  v, 
'Apixariits).  For  n  full  account  of  the  extant 
fragments  of  these  poems,  and  for  a  discussion  of 
their  iutgoct^  the  reader  is  referred  to  Uein^V 
cMay  on  Rhianns,  in  his  Jnahela  Ak»mJrma, 
(See  also  Fabric  B&t.  Orate,  vol  \.  pp.  734,  735 ; 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  pp.  512,  513.) 

Like  moat  of  the  Alexandrian  poets,  Rhianns 
was  also  a  writer  of  epigiama.  Ten  of  his  epgnma 
are  presoved  in  the  Palatine  Anthology,  ana  one 
by  Athenaeua.  They  treat  of  amatory  subjects 
with  much  freedom  ;  but  they  all  excd  to  elegance 
of  language,  devemeas  of  invention,  and  simptidty 
of  expression.  He  had  a  place  in  the  (Tsrbnrf  of 
Meleager.  (Branch,  W»a£  vol  i.  p.479,  U.  p.63fi; 
Jacob's  AmA.  Grace,  vol.  i  p.  329,  vol  xiii.  pp.  945 
—947;  Mehieke,  pp.206— 312.) 

Respecting  the  grammaticai  worics  nt  Rhianns, 
we  only  know  that  he  is  frequently  qooted  in  dw 
Sdiotia  on  Hwner,  aa  one  of  the  comntentatofs  on 
the  poet 

Ilie  fragments  of  Rhianns  have  been  printed  in 
moat  of  tho  old  coUastionB  of  the  QnA  poou  (sse 
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BoffimnB,  Im.  BSL  Smpt.  Oraee.  t.  tw.  Podae, 
AUsntf),  tnd  in  Gmiifoid'i  Poelat  Minom  Omad ; 
wad  Mpantdj  edited  by  Nic  SobI,  in  an  excellent 
nmo^i^h,  Bonn,  18S1,  Bvo.  (camp.  Schneidewin'a 
Review  id  J«hn*a  JaMStier  fat  18S3,  toL  iz.  pp. 
139,  &c ),  and,  u  alieadr  mentioned,  in  MeineWs 
Analetia  AUmMdriMa,  Bcrol  184S,  8nx  Thae 
are  slao  Eusyi  on  Rliianni  I17  Jacobe  (^ifam.  IfttL 
SM.  Dmii.  1833,  SecL  ii.  pp.  109,  Ac),  Meineke 
(J&kMilL  d.  AWm.  ^okL  18M).  and  Siebelie,  in 
a  nunanph,  Badinaa,  1829,  4to.        [P.  8.] 

RHWTHON  (TMntX  STneuae  or  T^u«n- 
tam,  a  dramatic  poet,  of  that  ipeciee  of  borlesque 
tngedr,  which  wu  called  ^MMOTjpo^  or  lAopo- 
rptty^UL,  flouriahed  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  I. 
fcimir  of  Egypt  (Suid.  «.  v.).  When  he  ii  ptaced 
ht  Snidaa  and  olben  at  the  head  of  the  coopoaera 
01  thia  kariamu  imaM^  w«  an  not  to  aiqppooe 
dM  ka  aBtnliy  faTCOted  it,  hat  that  ho  waa  the 
flnt  to  devefa^  in  a  written  f(»m,  and  to  intro- 
dwe  into  Greek  literatnia,  a  apedea  of  dramadc 
cempoaitiMi,  whidi  had  alnady  long  exiated  aa  a 
popolar  amoaement  among  the  Oioek*  of  aondiem 
Italy  and  Sdly,  and  especially  at  Tarentnm.  He 
waa  Ulmrad  1^  otbat  writen,  Midi  u  Sopatu, 
Sonu^  and  BiAnua. 

The  qieeiea  of  dnuna  whid  Rhinthoo  cultivated 
My  bo  deacribed  «•  an  exhibition  of  the  avbjecta 
o(  tr^ody,  in  the  aiHtit  and  atyte  of  comedy.  It 
ia  {dtiB,  fimn  the  fragmenta  of  Rhinthoo,  that  the 
omk  Ueenoe  extended  to  the  metre*,  which  an 
■■wtimw  eron  mot*  inegnkr  than  ia  Ute  Attic 
Muwdlana  (HaphMtt  p.  9,  Gaiat).  Apoetofthia 
deaoriptioD  waa  called  ^m(.  Thii  name,  and  that 
of  the  drama  itaelf,  ^Xvamrpa^Ja,  aeen  to  havo 
been  the  gwnine  terms  naed  at  Tarentnm. 

Of  the  paramal  hiattsy  of  Rhiothon  w«  know 
notUng  b^cod  the  atatencoit  of  Soidaa,  that  he 
waa  the  aon  of  a  potter.  He  ia  aaid  to  hare 
written  thirty-eight  dnmaa  (Sold.  «.  o.  t  Steph. 
Bya.  c  V.  Ti^iV,  aS  which  w«  atill  poaaeaa  the  fol- 
lowing title* :    Aii^trpiMWf  'HptucA.^*,  t^rvfiVM 

'nfAa^t.  Ha  ii  aovend  timea  quoted  by  Atiw- 
naena,  Heayohim,  and  other  Greek  wtitera,  and 
by  OieKD  (ad  AO.  L  20),  and  Varro  {R.R.  oL  S. 

in 

One  of  the  Greek  granunatiana  telle  as  that 
Rhiathon  was  the  firtt  who  wrote  comedy  in  hen- 
Meter  Tnae ;  the  meanina  of  which  pnbaUy  ia, 
that  in  bia  drama*  the  daetrlk  henmelor  was 
lugriy  used,  aa  wall  aa  the  fambki  trimeter  (lo. 
Lydu,  da  JIAyufr.  A  1.  41).  Hie  nune  writer 
fnrthca'  awert*  that  the  aaUre  of  Lndlioi  apmng 
frui  an  imitation  of  the  ccmedy  of  Rhinthm,  jnat 
«  that  of  the  aobaeqnent  Roman  ntihita  wm 
derived  from  the  Attic  cMuediam ;  bat  to  Uiia 
•tatement  Httle  credit  can  be  attached. 

The  Greek  anthology  (Branck,  An^  foL  L  p. 
196,  No.  12.)  contatna  an  eingram  upon  Rhinthon 
by  Noaria.  (Miiller,  Dtrier,  b.  iv.  «.  7.  §  6)  j 
Oiaan,  Ami.  Orii.  pp.  69,  &c;  Renrena,  OoUedam. 
Mit  pp.  69,  Ac.;  Jacoba,  Ammadv.  in  Anth.  Grate. 
^  L  |t  i.  p.  421 ;  Falwie.  BiU.  Gram.  vol.  ii.  p. 
S20 ;  ClhitoiL  ^.  A*.  ToL  iii  a  486.)     [P.  S.] 

RHODE  Op^),  a  dai«hter  of  Poaeidon  by 
Am^itrite,  waa  married  to  Helioa,  and  became 
by  him  the  mother  of  Phaeton  and  his  aiater* 
(ApeUod.  i.  4.  g  4).  It  sboald  be  obeerved  that 
theMmea  Rhodoa  ud  Rhode  are  often  confounded 
'(uoA,  T.  M  I  «omp.  RaoMs).    A  second  person 
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bearing  the  name  of  Rhode,  was  one  of  the  Danaida. 
(ApoUod.  il  1.  8  5.)  [L.  S.] 

RHODKIA  CFMua),  a  dangbler  of  Occsnaa 
and  Thetya,  was  one  of  the  playmates  of  Perae- 
phone.  (Hes.  tlteog.  851  ;  Horn.  Hwmm.  m  CV. 
451.)  tl^&] 

RHODOOU'NE.   [Amaoh  VI.  &  856,  a.1 

RHODON  (yaw),  cdled,  in  the  Hamstam 
Iitdiadtitf  extant  nnder  the  name  of  Jerome,  Coao- 
DON,  a  Christian  writer  oi  the  second  centuy.  Ho 
watanatiTOof  Proconsalar  Asia,  bat  SMeara  t* 
have  removod  to  Rrane,  iriiere  he  waa  nutnelad 
(fioArraoflal*),  peifanpa  oonTerted  to  Christianity,  by 
Tatian  rTATURUsj.  Nothing  more  ia  known  M 
hia  hiatmy  than  that  he  took  an  active  part  agatvat 
the  heretics  of  his  day  ;  being  oertainly  «ngag*d 
against  the  MaKiOiiites,withoDO  irfwhc^ApMiea 
[APKLLia},  ho  had  a  puwmal  discnasba ;  tmi 
prob^y  against  the  Mmttanisti.  Jswa  phtsaa 
him  in  the  time  of  Conunodua  and  Sevens  L  e. 
A.D.  180—211. 

He  wrote: — I.  Adwmu  ManiaMm  Opm. 
Prom  thu  work  Enaebina,  in  bia  account  ofBhedon, 
has  given  ono  or  two  citations.  Jt  waa  ad- 
dnaeed  to  ooa  CalUation,  and  cwtnined  Rbedca'a 
aeooont  of  kis  osnfinHiea  witk  ApeUea,  irUrii  ia 
extracted  by  Ensebnia  According  to  this  acaoant 
Rhodon  ulenced  his  antagonist,  and  held  him  tm 
to  ridicule.  Certainly  he  appears  to  have  pcsssaeea 
too  much  of  that  self-coniidence  and  fondneaa  fw 
reviling  which  baa  charaeteriied  D<den]ical  writers. 
Mansion  ia  termed  l7bim**tha  Pontic  Wdt"  Tk» 
fragmenta  of  this  tmk  of  lUedon  afs  vahahk  aa 
ahowing  the  divetaity  of  opinions  which  jMerailed 
among  the  Mareionitea.  2.  El*  r^v  ^o^MpM'  M- 
tantf"!  Commemiaritu  m  ffMoSmenm,  whidi  Jerome 
chuacterices  as  consisting  of  elegantes  tiactatni." 
S.  Advermm  Pkiygeu  (sc.  GdofAtypai  a.  MotUa- 
Miifeu)  iafib^  Opm,  Jerome  thus  characta^ses  a 
production  of  Rhodon,  perhaps  aaoriUng  to  him  (as 
some  have  Jndged,  frcon  a  compariaon  irf  cc  87  nnd 
39  of  hia  <£a  Vir.  IS.)  tkt  work  ^[ainat  the  Moa- 
taniata  in  three  hooka,  addresssd  to  Abernus  w 
AUiciaa  Ifaredliti,  trcm  which  Eiaebios  haa  nvan 
a  tong  Station  (H.  E.  v.  16).  The  worit  k,  how- 
ever, ascribed  by  Rnfinua  and  Nicephoma  Cslliati, 
among  the  older  writera,  and  by  Banmins,  Bahue, 
and  Le  Qnion,  among  the  modems,  to  Chadiaa 
Apollinari*  of  Hieraoolis  [ApoLLiNAnn,  No.  I]  1 
by  others  to  the  ApoUonius  [AroLLOMtuii,  litaiary. 
No.  13]  mentioned  and  dted  byEosebins  (£& 
V.  18),  and  to  whom  Tertollan  [TBETDuiAKDa] 
replied  in  hia  loat  work  dt  Eetlad  ;  and  Inr  Vale- 
aina  {NaL  ad  Btmb.  H.  E.  t.  \t\  TiDement, 
Ceillier,  and  oUiera,  to  Asterina  Urfaanna  [Urba- 
ndb].  The  claims  of  any  of  these  writers  to  the 
anthofship  of  the  work  dted  by  Enaebins  are,  we 
think,  feeble.  EaseUiH,  aeending  to  aena  USS. 
(for  the  text  is  corrupt),  dlca  the  waAm  nnply  aa 
TIT,  "  a  certain  writer  and  it  is  quite  nnaooount- 
able  that  he  ^onld  have  Mnitted  to  mention  his 
name  if  he  had  known  it  (  or  that  be  ahosld  have 
omitted  all  notice  of  the  worit  in  his  aooount  of 
Rhodon  jnat  befoio,  if  he  had  believed  It  to  be  his. 
That  Jerome  aseribad  the  wotk  to  Rhodon  ia  coly 
an  infteance:  ha  says,  in  qieaking  of  MQdadea 
{d»  Vvr.  lilMlr.  c  89),  that  he  is  mentioned  by 
Rhodon ;  and  as  a  notice  of  Miltiades  oecars  In 
the  anonymons  citation  given  by  Enaebina,  h  is 
supposed  that  Jeiorae  refers  to  that  dtatiou,  snd 
.thatju  therefore  supposed  it  to  b«  from  Rbcdon. 
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Bat  it  U  wan^  not  unlike)  j  UuU  •  writer  of  caui' 
domtion  like  Mihiadat,  wao  bti  be«n  etigtgod  in 
the  Montanlit  taatumny,  woald  bs  mentioaed 
both  hj  the  UMjriMW  writer  ud  hj  Rhodon,  in 
wriUag  «  tiia  mbh  eide  of  the  diipats.  At  any 
nte,  n  Jenne  identified  the  uionyinoiu  writer 
with  Bhodoa,  It  dnai  net  ^ipeer  that  udi  idoitifi- 
CMioa  ma  nun  than  a  conjactnm,  which  woigfai 
little  aauBit  the  lilenee  of  the  tariier,  and  probablj 
better  mformod  EuMfaiiih 

The  frunwDte  of  the  woA  agunrt  hfardon  ate 
giTen  in  the  Moond  velnne  of  OaUand'a  BiUindteBa 
I^Onmt  p.  144,  and  in  Boathli  lUHqaiaa  Satrap, 
tbL  i  p.  MS,  fta  ;  thoae  fton  dw  wotk  against 
the  UoBlniMs  in  the  third  voIbiu  of  Oallind,  p, 
37S«  mdarthe  name  of  Aatarim  Urbaoua,  to  whom 
tha  editor  aoeribei  then  \  and  in  the  aeooiid  volume 
of  Ronlb,  p.  7S,  &e«  anonTmoailjr.  Rhodon,  in 
hia  worit  agaiut  the  Ifardonitei,  had  promiaed  te 
ptepan  a  woric  in  dneidatioa  of  the  obanin  pa>- 
Mgea  of  Sa^tue,  the  deiign  of  iriiidi  had  bean 
Anted  by  bu  initnKtor  Tatian :  bat  we  bare  no 
evidenee  that  Rhodon  ever  canned  hit  pnrpoM  into 
effect  (EnBeb./f.&  v.  16,  17  ;  Hieran.  d*  Virii 
lUtiMtr,  cc  37,  S9,  40  ;  Care,  /fiiL  IML  ad  ann. 
ISOt  189,  <•  e.  JtteUM  Cr^oKU  and  AkorfiM,  vol. 
L  p.  8£,ed.  Oxon.  1740—1743  ;  Fabric  Bibl. 
Gnum.  viL  riLpp.  161. 168  ;  TUlemont,  ^f^Momv, 
vol.  iiL  p.  64  ;  Ceilliar,  Auleun  Sacritf  ToL  ti.  p. 
ISS;  I^idner,  CMib.  part  H.  hook  i.  c  28.  § 
14  ;  Oalland,  BSiHoA.  Pafntm,  vol  ii.  proleg.  c. 
A,  vd.  in.  iinl^.  c  2.)  [J.  a  H. J 

RHOW)PE  (Trffrii),  the  nynqdi  ofaThnwian 
van,  vaa  the  wife  of  Haimu  and  mothw  of  He- 
bnu,  and  ia  imentianed  aaieag  the  playmate*  of 
PerMphMie^  (HooL  Hwmm.  im  Otr.  423  ;  Lueian, 
daSaUoL&l.)  [L.S.j 

RHO'DOPHON  ('PoSo^),  a  Rhodian,  was 
one  of  thoae  who,  when  howlitie*  broke  oat 
batwMB  Phmw  and  the  Banani^  in  171, 
atom  wtieaifnllT  ta  ntaia  Ibair  AMmtiyiMn  in 
their  aHiiiiii  with  Bona,  and  eontinned  thcDngfa- 
ont  the  war  to  adhere  firmly  to  the  Roman  canae. 
In  B.  a  167,  whan  the  anger  of  the  eenate  againit 
tha  Rhodiana  had  been  with  diffioulty  ^imaaod 
1^  AiljtaJiia  and  hia  Miew—baiwdwa  [comp. 
PKllieHitON  and  POLTAitATtn],  Rbodophon 
and  Tbnatatw  were  appoinlad  to  aonvey  -to 
Kctna  tha  |caaant  of  •  golden  crown.  (Polyb. 
xxTiL  6,  lUviU.  9,  XXX.  5 1  compb  JAr.  zlv.  20, 
A&)  [E.  £.] 

RHODOTIS  CPolwritX  «  ooMmtod  Ornk 
ooartcnn,  waa  of  Thmdan  origin.  She  waa  a 
iisUowHlaTe  iritb  the  poet  Aaaop,  both  of  them  be- 
longing to  die  Saniaii  Indnoa.  She  afterwards 
baayne  the  property  ef  Xanthee,  another  Samian, 
who  eairied  her  to  NaoeiKtis  in  Egypt,  in  the  raign 
ef  Amaaia,  and  at  thia  gnat  Ma-port,  the  Alex- 
andria of  ancient  timea,  ibo  carried  on  the  trade 
of  m  hetaeia  for  the  benefit  of  her  maatar.  While 
thaa  eaqployed,  Chaiaxoa,  the  brother  ef  Uie  poeteee 
Btapta,  who  had  oome  to  Nanoatii  in  pntanit  of 
gafa  as  a  merchant,  fell  desperately  is  km  with  ' 
the  flur  wwrtwan.  ud  lassoined  her  from  siavery 
for  a  fame  ann  of  money.  She  waa  in  consequence 
altockatt  Snpbo  in  a  poem,  who  accnaed  her 
of  robbfaig  lier  uptbw  of  Ms  property.  She  eon- 
tinned  to  live  at  Naonatis  aflw  her  liberation 
ftam  aUttrj,  and  with  the  tenth  part  of  her  gains 
Ibe  daticatod  at  Del^i  tan  inm  spite,  iriiidi  were 
•MB  ^  Handotos.  8ha  is  Mtled  BbodopiB 
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Hetodotos,  hot  it  ^>paarB  dear  that  Sappho  in  bta 
poem  spoke  of  her  under  the  name  of  DoiiehB.  It 
IS  therefim  very  pmbaUe  that  Dstieha  waa  kcr 
teal  name,  and  tiiat  she  reeeived  that  of  Rhodopia, 
which  ugnifiei  the  **  rosy-cheeked,"  on  aeeonnc  of 
ber  beaaty.  (Herod,  ii.  1S4,  1S5;  i^hesi.  xuL 
p.  596,  b ;  Said,  ae;  ToSiUiSet  dM^v  i  StaU 
xvii.  p.  808  ;  oorap.  Or.  Har.  xv.  68.) 

Then  was  a  tale  corrant  io  Qreece  that  Kbodo- 
pia  bailt  the  third  j^imiid.    Heredolas  takca 
great  pains  (/.  e.)  to  show  the  abnudi^  of  the 
stny,  bat  it  still  kept  ite  gtound,  and  is  relat«d  fay 
later  writers  as  an  naqneaiinnaMe  bet.  (Plio-  H.N. 
xxxvL  IiL  1 17;  coBfi.  Steak  J1&)  ThewjgiBar 
this  tab,  which  b  naqaestionably  felse,  baa  beni 
explained  with  great  probability  by  Zoega  and 
Banaen.    In  omueqiMnoe  of  the  name  Rhod^sa, 
the  **  roay-dieeked,"  she  was  oonfoaoded  with 
Nitooris,  the  beantifbl  Egyptian  qaeen,  aiwl  the 
heroine  of  many  an  Egyptian  legend,  who  ia  said 
JnHus  Afrieanas  and  EaseUaa  to  haiw  tasik 
tUrd  pytassid.    [Coaip.  Mirgcata,  No^  3.] 
Another  tale  about  Rhodopia  rdalad  h^  Sttafa» 
(£.  &)  and  Acliaa  (V.H.  ziii.  SS),  makes  ber  a 
quoen  of  Egypt,  and  thns  renders  the  sappoaitiBB 
of  her  being  the  mow  as  NiUwria  still  mon  pco- 
baMei   It  u  said  that  as  Rhodopis  waa  ooe  day 
bathing  at  Naucntis,  an  eagle  took  ap  one  of  Iw 
sandala,  flew  away  with  it,  and  dtopt  it'in  the  lap 
of  the  Egyptian  king,  as  he  waa  admintatcriag 
juttioe  at  Memphis.    Slrndt  I7  the  atzanpe  oc- 
cnrrence  and  the  beaaty  of  the  aaadal,  ho  dni  net 
rsst  tin  bs  had  fimad  oat  tha  &ir  awnar  of  tha 
banntifiil  aaodal,  and  as  aooo  aa  ha  had  Maoaeawd 
her  made  her  his  qaaan-   Ariiaa  calls  the  king 
Psammitichua  ;  bat  tUs  deserves  no  attentl— , 
sinoe  SUabo  relates  the  tale  of  the  Rbodopa.  who 
waa  loved  by  Chaiazna,  aad  Aeliaa  piohahl j  iii- 
sMted  the  name  of  Psanunitiehns,  simply  baanaa 
M  HUM  was  given  in  Stiabo  or  tha  writer  fraa 
whsaa  be  copied.  (Comp.  Bunsen,  Atgfftem  JWfa 
dsr  WtUjfiKU^  YoL  iiL  pp.  23«— 2S8.) 
RHODOS  {"Mot),  was,  aeeording  to  DiodorM 
(v.  65),  a  dav^ter  of  Poaaidoii  and  Halia,  and 
Bonetinies  called  Rhode.    The  island  of  Bhodea 
waa  bdievad  to  ham  dotaad  ite  name  ham  km. 
AeoMding  to  othora,  iho  waa  a  dauhtar  cf  HdiaB 
and  Aat^bitrita,  sr  of  Poastdim  and  A^rodito^  or 
hatly  of  Ocean  as  (Pind.  OEynqa.  vii.  34  ;  Taata. 
ad  LjfBofk.  923).    She  was  a  ss^ayuph,  of 
whom  the  (bUown«  legend  is  tdatod.    When  the 
gpds  distribated  ammg  tliemaelves  the  varieas 
•eantrieo  of  the  earth,  the  island  of  Bhodea  waa 
jat  «mnd  bf  tha  wama  of  the  aea.  Hdioa  was 
sAaeat  at  the  tima ;  and  as  no  ooa  dnw  a  lot 
for  hfan,  he  waa  net  to  have  any  share  in  the  dia- 
tribatioa  <A  the  earth.   But  at  that  moaaent  the 
island  U  Rhodes  rose  out  of  tha  sea,  and  with  the 
eonsent  of  Zeus  he  took  poesoasion  of  il«  and  by 
the  nymph  of  the  isle  he  then  becanH  the  frthir  of 
sera  son^  (Pind.  OU  rii.  100,  Ac  t  Or.  AM.  ir. 
204.)  CI^Su] 

RHOECUS  (^s&«9),  a  eentaar  who^  conjoimly 
with  Hylaeus,  punned  Ataiante  in  ArcajUa,  bnt 
was  killed  by  bar  with  an  arrow  (Apatbd.  iii.  9. 
§2;  Gallia.  Hym^  im  Dian.  221  j  AeUaa,  V.  //. 
xiii.  1).  Una  cnrtanr  la  pacfaapa  the  SMW  as  lha 
onewhoisaUedBhoetnsbyLatbpeelk  (Rhob-. 
Tt;B.)  [L.S.] 

RHOECUS  CPsaiof),  tha  ita  af  PUIaae  or 
Pluhew,<i8M0^  aaaiAilattwiiito<iag,  ba> 
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RHOKMETALCES. 

lon^jng  ta  the  Mrliett  period  in  the  hiibHT  of 
Orviak  art,  h  mmtioiMd  u  the  htad  of  a  bmily  of 
Sainisn  «itists,the  accoiinU  mpactingwhom  ^reaent 
coosidNable  diflcnltiea,  th«  diicuuioii  of  which  be- 
longs non  pnnrif  to  tlw  artidei  Tuklu  sad 
TuaODoaos.  It  »  enoagh,  in  tbU  jdace,  to  give 
a>  the  ntoft  pTDbiUa  ranlt  of  the  inquiry,  the 
genealogT  by  wfaidi  MiUbr  {JnA,  d.  KmiuL 
S  60)  nhflnto  tbs  saeeeMfca  mi  due*  of  theee 
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Theodom  and  TiledM^  about  (X.  45,  b.  a  600. 

Theolonu,  tboot  01.  55,  &  c.  £60. 

Respecting  Rhoenu  faimaelf  we  an  infoimed 
that  he  wmi  the  fint  architect  of  the  great  temple 
of  Meta  at  Samoa  (Herod,  iii.  60),  which  Theo- 
dorua  eom^eted ;  ud  alio,  in  conjowtini  with 
Smilii  and  Theodwtu,  of  the  labyrintb  at  Lemaoa 
(PUb.  H.  M  zxxtL  13,  a.  19.  8  8)  ;  that  he,  and 
the  members  of  hii  fiunily  who  succeeded  him, 
iorented  the  art  of  casting  atataee  in  broue  and 
iron  (Pan*,  tiii.  U.  §  5,  a.  8 ;  PUn.  H.lf.  xxxt. 
13,  a,  48),  and  that  thm  atiU  exiMed,  at  the  time 
of  Pawntaa,  in  the  tannkof  Aitaaia  at  Bpheena, 
a  hmtm  ttHtM  of  nla  aatifaa  werinMnahip, 
wUeh  waa  mU  to  iwtaewt  nukt,  and  to  have 
haen  the  walk  of  Rhoacaik  (Patu.  x.  38.  S  8, 
a.  6.)  [P.  8.J 

RHOEHETALCES  1.,  (Tw/nr^t),  king 
irf  Tbiaca,  waa  the  btedwr  of  Co^a  [Nou  4],  of 
Rhaaeapacii  [No.  2].  and  uela  and  gaardian  of 
Rhampoiia  [N&  8].  On.  hia  naphaw'a  death, 
B.  c  13,  Rhoemelaleea  waa  expelled  from  Thrace, 
and  drinn  into  the  Chersoneaoa,  by  Vologaeaes, 
chief  of  the  Thiacian  BeeaL  About  two  yean 
afterwards  L.  Piao,  pnetor  of  Pamphylia,  drove 
the  Besu  from  the  Cheraoneaaa,  and  RhDeraetaloea 
reoeiTed  from  Angnatoa  hia  n^hew^  dominiona, 
with  some  additiona,  linca  Taeitns  calls  him  king 
of  aO  Thrace.  On  his  death  Angnstaa  divided  bis 
kti^dom  between  his  son  Co^a  [No.  5],  and  his 
brother  Rhaseaporis  [No.  2].  (Tac  Amm,  a.  64  ; 
Dies  Caoa.  fir.  30,  84  ;  comp.  VeU.  Pat.  ii.  98.) 
On  the  ebvotaa  of  the  anaezed  coin  i»  the  head  a( 
Aagaatni,  and  on  the  nveiaa  that  ef  Rhoema- 
lakaaandUawifa.  [W.B.D.] 


oom  OF  aHOBMBTAi^fea  Ih  kino  or  THRACS. 

RHOKMETALCES  IT.  CPovnirctAictjj),  king 
of  Thrace,  was  the  son  of  Uhucitporis  [No.  2]  ant . 
ttenhew  of  tbe  preceding.  On  the  depositioi  of  his 
father,  whose  ambiUoas  projects  he  bad  omeaed, 
Rhonnelaloes  khared  with  the  sons  ofCotys  [Ko.5] 
the  kingdom  of  Thrace;  He  remuned  fiiithfnl  to 
Rotne,  and  aided  in  potting  down  the  Thradaa 
HHdooMcBta  in  a.d.  26.   Calignla,  in  A.P.  38. 


assigned  the  whole  of  Thrace  to  Rhoemetakea, 
and  gave  Armenia  Minor  to  the  son  of  Cotys. 
[CoTYft,  No.  6.]  (Dion  Caai.  lix.  12  ;  Tac.  Jm. 
ii.  67,  iii.  S8,  iv.  fi,  47,  xL  9.)  On  the  obverse  of 
the  annexed  is  the  bead  <rf  Calignla^  and  on 
the  nverae  Hut  of  Rhoemetakea.      XW.  Bl  D.] 


oom  or  aHOBiRTALcn  n.,  Knra  or  thmcb. 

RHOEMETALCES,  king  of  Bospoms,  in  the 
rmgns  of  Hadrian  and  Antoninus  Pina,  since  the 
haade  of  both  of  thaae  eaipeiiora  appear  on  hia 
cmaa  He  ia  mentioned  by  Canittdiima  in  hia  life 
of  Antoninus  Pius  (&  9).  It  la  the  head  at  the 
same  emperor  which  is  on  the  obverse  of  the  an- 
nexed ctun.  (Eckhd,  volii.  p.  378.) 


oom  or  nHOBHSTiLCBs,  KINO  or  BoaroRtm. 

RHOEO  CPom;).  1.  A  daughter  of  Stamina 
and  Chiysothemia,  waa  beloved  by  ApoHa  Wb«R 
her  &thpr  diacovnred  that  she  waa  with  ebSU,  bo 
pat  her  in  a  chest,  and  exposed  her  to  the  waves 
of  the  sea.  The  chest  floated  t»  the  coast  of 
Euboea  (or  Delos),  where  Rboeo  gave  binh  to 
Anins  (IKod.  t.  62  ;  Tceto.  ad  Zmco^  £70).  SnV 
seqnently  she  was  married  to  Zarez.   (Twto.  arf 

%  A  daughter  of  the  rive^god  Seattattder,  b»- 
came  by  Irfwmedon  the  mother  of  lltfteaus.  (Tseti; 
odLyapk.  18.)  [L.&T 

RHOGTEIA  CPorrfla),  a  dav^Uer  ef  tfte 
Thiacian  king  Sithon  and  Achtroer  a  dsAgtkler  of 
NeibM.  waa  a  sister  of  Paihiie,  tad  dk* 

Trojan  pranontory  of  Rhoeteiom  waa  bdfewd  to 
have  derived  ito  name  from  her.  (TaeU.  mi  Jifr 
eopk.  58S,  1161;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.)       [t.  S.} 

RHOETUS.  I.  A  centnur,  {mbablr  the  tame 
whom  Greek  poet*  coll  Rhoecus.  At  the  we^dinf; 
of  Peirithous  he  was  wounded  by  Dryas  mid  took 
to  flight.  (Ov.  Ma.  xii.  300  ;  cuap.  Vi^  tltorg, 
ii.  456.) 

2.  Oiie  of  the  giant*  who  was  slam  By  Sbedina 
(HotaL  Carm.  ii.  19,  23) ;  he  is  asiially  called 
Enrytus.    (ApoHod.  i.  6.  S  2  ;  comp.  Vfrg.  He.} 

3.  A  companion  of  Pbineaa,  waa  alhitt  lij  Pet' 
sena    (Ov.  MeL  v.  38.) 

4.  A  mythical  kmg  of  the  Manubians  in  Italy, 
who  married  a  second  wife  Caqmu,  wit&  UrBoat 
his  SOD  Anchemolu*  committed  incest  In  ordea 
to  escape  from  his  fiither's  vengeance,  Anebefttolua 
fled  to  king  Dannus.  (Serv.a4i.<4(*.x.  388;.)  [LfiT.} 

RHOTALUS  ('Ptf»a)wt),  a  aon  of  HeiaoUH 
and  ftlher  of  Phaeatui  (Ptolem.  Heph.  8 ;  Inttadk 
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ai  fToM.  p,  237).  A  lecond  mythicml  pmonage 
of  thia  name  ia  mentioned  bj  Panauiiu  (iL  6.  { 
4.)  [L.S.] 

RI'CIMER,  one  of  the  moit  eztnordinary 
ckuieten  in  later  Roman  hiilorj,  and  worthy  of 
beiag  nillej  the  Roman  **  King- Maker,"  was  the 
Hit  of  a  Suevian  chief  who  had  married  the 
daughter  «f  Wallia,  king  of  the  Weit  Oothh  He 
■pent  hia  jMth  at  the  oonrt  of  the  cmperK  Valen- 
tniaa,  nrred  irith  dittioction  under  Aetioa,  mi 
wsa  railed  to  the  dtgnitj  of  eonea.  Hb  rare 
talentsi  beondleM  amhitiDn,  ud  daring  courage 
urged  him  on  to  etill  h^ter  eminence,  and  hii 
treacheroM  dlspoaition  and  ajitMnatie  wlfishnesi 
aaaiated  him  graatl  j  in  attaining  hia  object  In  a.  d. 
456,  BkuMi  gained  a  dedain  nanl  vietory  off 
Oamea  oter  n  fleet  of  tba  Vandali,  tbm  at  war 
with  Avilu,  and  ha  dafeated  tba  land-fimee  of 
the  Vandab  near  Ag^entam  in  SicOy.  Theae 
Tktatiee  Bade  hit  name  m  popular  that  be  teaolTod 
Mpon  «ariying  oat  a  acheme  which  he  leema  to 
MTe  fimned  tome  time  prerioiuly,  namely,  to  de- 
poee  ATitu,  who  had,  erer  rince  hia  accearion, 
oaaed  te  diiplay  hia  fbmer  great  qnaliliea,  and 
had  Incarred  the  hatred  and  eonKm^  of  hu  anb- 
jecta.  After  hia  return  to  Italy,  Ririmer  kindled 
a  rebeDien  at  RaTenna,  gained  the  asaiatance  of 
the  Kaaaan  lenate,  and  then  aet  ont  to  encounter 
AvitM,  who  approached  from  GauL  A  bloody 
battle  waa  finight  at  PUcentia,  on  the  16th  (17Ui) 
October  4M,  in  which  Avitua  loat  hia  crown  and 
libet^.  Ridmer  made  him  biahop  of  Placentia, 
bat  aooB  afterwarda  eontrired  hia  death.  Marcian, 
aad  after  htm  Leo,  emperora  of  the  Eaat,  now  aa- 
eaBMd  the  title  of  Weatem  emperon  abo ;  bat  the 
power  waa  with  Ridmort  who  night  han  Hiiad 
the  diadem,  in  apite  of  tha  law  that  no  bartmrian 
ehould  be  Uonian  emperor,  bat  preferred  to  give  it 
to  Majoiian.  He  had  preTioualy  obtained  the  title 
of  patrician  from  Leo,  who  alao  gave  conaent  to 
the  nomination  of  Majoriati  (475).  A  prtx>r  that 
the  real  nower  remained  in  Riciioer  u  given  by 
llaiorian  hinuel^  who  in  a  lattar  to  tha  aenate,  pre- 
•ervad  En  tha  Codex  Theododanna,  aaya  that  he 
aad  **hia  bther  Ridmer"  would  take  proper  care 
of  aiBtary  affiura.  Majorian  having  diaplayed 
uaoeauBon  energy,  and,  to  Ricimer,  moat  unex- 
pected wiadom,  the  latter  waa  filled  with  jealousy, 
aad  centrired  the  aadden  and  fiunons  plot,  in  con- 
aeqvenee  af  which  Majorian  loat  hia  life  by  Rid- 
merla  order  (461).  Kdmer  pat  Vibiua  Serenia 
Seipenlinua  on  the  throne  in  his  atead.  The  ac- 
oeeaiDn  ef  the  new  empenr  waa  not  approved  of 
by  Leo,  and  waa  eonteated  by  Aegidina,  in  Oaul, 
a  provuee  where  Ridmer  had  not  moeeeded  in 
obtaining  more  than  nominal  power.  The  revolt 
of  Ac^uoB,  however,  waa  ebeorbed  by  other  in- 
teatine  tronUea  in  Gaol,  and  eaoaed  no  danger  to 
Italy,  Severna  died  in  465,  perhapa  poiaoned  by 
Bic^iar,  and  during  eighteen  montha  the  empire 
wm  without  an  emperor,  though  not  without  a 
haial,  for  that  waa  tlwava  Rl^in^.  The  Ro- 
piasa,  however,  wta  diafdeaarid  with  hu  despotiam, 
and  requeated  Leo  to  give  them  an  emperor.  An- 
ihewva  waa  accordingly  propoeed  and  accepted, 
not  only  by  the  people,  but  alao  hy  Ricimer,  who 
showed  great  diplomadc  akiU  in  thb  tranaaction : 
he  naale  a  sort  of  bargain  with  the  ■octxaaful  can- 
didate;, aad  pnmiaed  to  lend  him  hU  aaaiatance  on 
condilioD  that  Antbnnina  ahoold  give  him  hia 
daqghler  in  mairiagb   Thia  waa  accordingly  com- 


ROMA, 

plied  with,  and  for  tome  time  the  two  annMnu 
chiefa  ruled  peacefully  together.  Soon,  however, 
their  harmony  waa  disturbed  by  jealousy,  and 
Ridmer  withdrew  to  Milan,  ready  to  declare  wmr 
iwunat  hu  fatheriD-law.  St.E{npnaaiaarKMKalad 
tneni,  and  matters  went  on  to  their  matnal  Mtia- 
laction  till  472,  when  Leo  got  rid  of  hn  overbear- 
ing minuter,  Aapar.  Thb  event  made  Ridiner 
r^ect  upon  his  own  aale^,  for  he  justly  appre- 
hended that  the  weatem  emperor  would  follow  tbo 
example  aet  by  hu  coUeagne  in  the  Eaat.  He 
therefore  forthwith  nllied  oat  tnm  Miha  with  • 
picked  and  devoted  army,  and  bid  ate^  to  Roane. 
Even  before  the  dty  waa  taken,  Ricnoer  ofered 
the  diadem  to  Olybrioa,  whom  Leo  had  aent 
thither  to  negotiate  a  peaca  between  the  lirale. 
AnthoHlw  waa  miwaawd  iona  days  after  Rmm 
bad  been  taken  1^  Kidmar  and  ptimdered  by  bis 
anuriora.  Olybrina  now  reigned  aa  empenr  as  Su 
as  waa  poaaible  under  the  over-bai^png  award  ml 
the  Ein»-M«ker ;  bat  only  forty  daya  after  the 
Back  of  Rome,  Riciner  died  of  a  ma^[nBBt  fever 
18th  Aagait472),afWhavii«Mdeandnnn^ 
ve  Roman  eapefws.  (The  antbotitiea  qaoted  in 
the  Uvea  of  AjiTHBinaai  Avitds,  Hajmunct^ 
OLYaniua,  and  SmatrB.)  [W.  P-l 

ROBI'GUS  (or  fom.  ROBraO)  b  described 
by  some  IjUin  writers  na  a  divinity  wonhippad 
for  the  pnrinae  of  averting  bli^t  or  too  gnat 
haat  from  he  yoocc  comMda.  The  festival  ef 
the  Robtgalta  was  calebratad  on  the  Sfith  of  Aprfl, 
and  was  Mud  to  have  been  inalituted  by  Naaw 
(Varro,  da  Lmg.  Lot.  vL  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Wi^ 
Qaorg.  i.  151  (  Oetiioa,  v.  12 ;  Ov.  F<uL  n.  907, 
Bnt  eonaidering  the  oaeertaintj  of  ths 
anoHta  thnaaalfaa  aa  to  iriwther  tha  dMid^  wm 
miscaline  or  ftnlniDe,  and  that  Uie  Reswna  did 
not  pay  divine  hononn  to  any  evil  damoa,  it  ia 
highly  pnbaUa  that  the  divinity  Robigos,  or 
Robigo,  b  only  an  abatnetimi  «C  the  later  Bomaaa 
from  the  festival  of  tha  BobiiiUa.  (Conm.  Varm, 
d»a»IimLi.%)  [LS.] 
ROCUS,Q.CBEPEREIUS.  rCmanMura.] 
R0CU8,  ROHI'LIUS.  [BoHiuua.] 
ROLES,  a  king  of  some  tribes  of  the  Oetae, 
fought  under  Cfaana,  the  prooonanl  of  Macedonia. 
B.  c.  29,  against  the  neighbonring  faarfaariana,  and 
was  recognlaed  by  Angostui  aa  a  frbnd  and  ally. 
According  to  Lenncfamas,  the  name  b  the  mma 
aa  the  Norman  I^Mo,  and  the  Gcman  Rodobh. 
(IKon  Caaa.  li.  24,  26.) 

ROMA  ('P<fft4).  1.  The  peiaonlfication  of  tho 
dty  of  Rome,  and  aa  aoch  called  Dea  Rcmuu 
Templea  were  erected  to  her,  not  only  at  Rome, 
but  m  other  dtiea  of  the  empire,  aueh  as  Smyrna 
(Tac.  Anm.  vr.  56 ;  Spartian.  Hadr.  19).  She  waa 
represented  clad  in  a  long  relie,  and  with  a  helmet, 
in  a  aitting  poature,  atnngly  resembling  the 
figures  of  the  Qreek  Adieno.  She  waa  in  reality 
the  grniina  of  the  dtj^  of  Roma,  and  waa  worBhijjped 
aa  aoch  froB  early  tunes }  hnt  it  seenutbatpievwas 
todwtimaof  AagnatnBtthmww  no  tmpla  de- 
diealed  to  bar  in  the  city ;  bat  afterwarda  thrir 
number  increased  in  all  parts  of  the  empire  (Lir. 
xliil  fi  ;  Tac^NtLir,  87;  Dion  Cass.  li.  a  458  ;  P. 
Vict.  R^.  Uri.  IT.).  As  Roma  (pm/ii)  alao  sig- 
nified **  strength,"  it  ia  not  impossible  that  the  ode 
of  Erinno,  addressed  to  Roma,  may  be  an  ode  to 
the  personification  of  itnogth. 

2.  A  Trojan  a^ttTs,  who  advised  bar  Uhrw- 
csptirea  on  tha  coast  of  Italy  to  set  fin  to  the  fleet 
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BOMANU&- 
of  Uw  Onelu.   (Hnt  ilBwd:  1  ;  Tntb  orf  if- 

X  A  dsogbtor  of  Italni  tad  Lucanu,  or  » 
iaaAta  olTdiefkoM.  In  mhim  ttmditmu  ilie  wu 
nkltB  bnt bam  tin  wift  of  Abmm  w  AKuiiu» 
and  to  have  riYn  her  dibw  to  the  atr  of  Bome^ 
(Plat  Jfoamt  2l)  [L-S.] 

ROMA'MITS,  •  friend  of  the  yonnger  Plioy, 
to  whom  •ereral  of  hia  letters  are  addrnied 
iT.  29,  TL  15,  33,  Tiii.  8,  ix.  7).  Pliny  had  two 
frieadi  of  tbia  name,  Somamu  #Ynm»  and  Voeo- 
mai  JhmamUf  lod  it  ia  pnbaUe  that  iom«  of  the 
abof«  lettrn  an  addieaaei  to  one  of  theu  penoni, 
bat  it  M  impoMible  to  aay  to  which. 

ROMA'NUS,  FIRMUS,B  friend  and  muni, 
cepe  of  tho  younger  Pliny,  with  whom  the  latter 
Md  been  twought  op,  and  to  whom  he  addretaei 
•na  of  hia  lettort,  m  which  be  offen  to  give  him  a 
■ufflaant  aoBi  of  rnmey  to  laita  but  to  the  eqaea- 
triia  lank.   (Bp.  L  19.) 

ROMA'NUS,  FA'BIUS.  one  of  the  friendi  of 
the  poet  Lncan,  accmed  Mela,  the  bther  of  the 
■net,  after  tba  death  of  tho  latter,  becante  Nen 
waa  amdoiu  to  obtain  hit  pnparty,  (Tab  Aim. 
xn.  17.) 

ROMA'NUS  HISPO,  a  Roman  tfaetorieiaa, 
wbo  earned  ao  in&numa  chaiactei  by  nndertaking 
ptoMcntion*  to  pleaae  the  eariy  emperor*.  He  ia 
fint  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  reign 
of  Tiberioa,  when  be  eapported  tbe  aceoaation  of 
Caepio  Cd^mn  uwut  Oiauu  MarcoUaa.  In 
A<  o<  63,  bo  MBBiod  Seaooa  aa  MM  of  tho  aaaooiBtaB 
ef  C.  PIm,  bat  ^  arrnatiitn  waa  latorted  upon 
bna  hr  Seneca  (Tae.  ^m.  L  74,  xrL  17>  Bo- 
fnataai  Hiipo  eontantly  ocnm  u  ono  of  the 
dedaimtea  io  tba  CfaafrwmAM  of  the  elder 


ROICA'NUS,  JUXIUS,  a  Bonu  poet,  whon 
UHBo  ia  pnfixcd  to  an  epigram  on  Petronloa  Ar- 
Uler  in  tbe  Latin  Anthology  <ii.  235,  ed.  Bur- 
taann,  No.  1544,  ed.  Meyer).  Tbia  J^lin^  bow- 
ever,  u  Niebnhr  poinU  ont  {Kleiaa  Sdri/Um, 
h  S47X  ia  not  an  ancient  writer,  but  Julias  Sa- 
wBva,  otberwiaa  called  Julius  PnapoDiua  Laetna, 
^diadintboyaBrl497.  (Comn. ilcnror, jMtof. 
*dAwlU.ZaLnlu.f.  122.) 

ROMA'NUS*  VOCO'NIUS,  a  feDow-atodent 
nd  an  intimato  friend  of  the  younger  PUny,  was 
toe  eon  of  an  tUoatrioua  Roiun  equea,  and  his 
XMber  belonged  to  one  of  the  most  dutinguished 
wiiliea  in  KaaMC  Spain  (Plin.  Bp.  u.  13).  If 
we  iqty  trust  tba  teatimony  of  bia  fUend,  Voco- 
niSB  was  a  dbtinsoiihad  oiator,  and  poasessed 
gnat  ikm  in  oonpHition.  Sareial  of  Plmy'i  tet- 
^y'^  ■^'''■■■■in  to  bisk  i.  5,  ii.  1,  ix. 

ROMA'NUS  L,  LECAPE'NUS  (*P«p«j/d 
"■•■"V^i),  Bynntlne  emperor  from  a,  d.  919 
*«•  tiie  son  of  TbeophylaetttB  Abastactos, 
»hiafo  wrior,  who  had  onca  nred  tbe  Ufii  of 
w  awem  BauL  Romanus  served  in  tho  im- 
Ifnal  Beet,  distii^abed  himself  on  many  occa- 
**"^  M*d  enioTed  tbe  eateem  of  hia  foUow-aoldiera 
j*J««"mit  M  Bia  tan  btaTerr.  Ono  of  hia  men 
"^nng  been  attacked  by  a  lion,  Romanna,  who 
rushed  to  bU  assistance  and  killed  the 
ooiuier  in  aingl*  combat  When  tho  young 
JjOMUatino  Vir.  Porph™,genitU8,  ascended  the 
UuoM,  Romanui  was  high  Bdmirsl,  and  com- 
'^ed  the  fleet  wi  tbe  Danube  in  the  war  with 
^  Balpriua,  bat  at  bo  aoddonly  witbdcoir  with 


his  abip  and  made  sail  for  Constantinople,  be  waa 
aecased  of  tFeachery  by  Leo  Phocaa.  It  mnat, 
howerer,  be  uodentood  that  both  the  accused  and 
the  accuser  aimed  at  anpraw  power,  and  Ronanaa 
left  tbe  tbeatn  of  tho  war,  vohably  for  tba 
poee  of  bang  within  readi  k  the  uuone,  aa  wdl 
aa  of  tbe  man  who  wanted  to  place  himself  thereon. 
A  civil  war  was  on  the  point  of  breaking  out, 
when  Romanua,  patronised  and  perhaps  kmd  by 
the  dowager  empresa,  sdied  npm  tho  chanbeilain 
Constantine,  one  of  tlie  most  mflnentiil  adherents  of 
Phocaa,  who  arenged  tba  n^ttiTity  of  bia  fiiond  bj 
taking  up  aims.  RomanOa,  wbo  bad  been  upcdntad 
Ma^ns  Hetaeriarcha,  or  commander  in  cbiu  of  tho 
foreign  body-guard  of  the  emperor,  worsted  Phocaa, 
and  in  reward  was  made  Caesar  in  September, 
and  crowned  ns  Augustus  and  emperor  on  tho 
17th  December,  919.  He  had  previously  givon 
hie  daughter  Heloia  in  marriago  to  tba  yonng  m- 
perot  Constantine;,  and  shortly  after  bis  accaailon 
he  conferred  tbe  rank  of  Augustus  and  Augusta 
npen  his  son  Christopher  and  hia  wife  Theodora. 
Romanua  waa  now  the  legitimato  colleague  of 
Conatantino  VII.,  over  whom  he.exerciaed  aadt 
authonty  aa  to  cause  many  plots  against  bia  life, 
and  sometimes  open  rebellions,  which  he  iucceeded 
in  quelling. 

The  foUowing  an  the  principal  events  of  hia 
reign.  The  great  schism  of  the  church,  which  bad 
lasted  ever  aince  the  depoution  of  the  pitriaich 
Eutbymiui  and  tb«  bmoui  fourth  wedhm  of  the 
onpenr  Leo  VL,  waa  at  hat  hoaled,  in  920, 
thnu^h  the  interrention  of  Pope  JobnX.  t  and  hy 
an  edict  of  Constantine  VII.  of  the  same  year,  n 
fourth  marriage  was  dechured  anti-canoninl,  nod 
mado  punishable.  In  921  another  of  tiioaa  int«r- 
minaMo  wan  with  the  Bulgarians,  or  perhapo  only 
a  boob  and  Ihraudable  mfamni,  dnw  tbe  attention 
of  Romanaa  towards  tbe  Danube,  bat  tbe  Bal- 
garioGS  saved  him  the  trouble  of  going  so  &r  awur 
from  Constantinople  by  advsncing  thither  witii  all 
their  force,  and  ravaging  tbe  country.  This  war 
became  still  more  formidable  when  Simeon,  tho 
king  of  the  Bolgariana  omdnded.  In  92S,  an  d> 
liance  with  the  Anbb  Bnt  wa  pnipooe^  nfiaiit 
from  giving  the  detaila  «f  these  barbanaa  wan, 
pmoiting  little  mon  than  an  ttnintonnpted  seriaa 
of  btoodued  and  devastations  without  profit  to 
either  parly.  A  nmarkable  interriew  between 
Romanna  and  Simeon,  which  took  place  in  926, 
under  tha  walle  of  Conalantinople,  put  a  tenpoiaiT 
and  to  theae  troables.  In  tbe  pnvioua  year  the 
patridan  J<An  Radinns  wonted  and  deatnvod  tfao 
fleet  of  the  femous  pirato  diief  Leo,  of  Tripolia, 
who  bad  sacked  Thesaalonica  twenty-two  yean  pn- 
rionsly.  In  927  Kiug  Simeon  died,  after  having 
mined  Bulgaria  throoui  his  very  victories,  and  wm 
succeeded  br  hii  ion  Polar,  who  waa  less  variike, 
thongb  not  uao  eoungeoaa  than  hh  &thar ;  fbc  ba 
entand  tba  Byzantine  toRitory  at  Ott  bead  of  a 
etrong  anny,  proposing  to  tbe  emperor  to  cbooae 
between  war  and  peace,  on  condition  of  Ui  giving 
him  hia  grand-daughter  in  marriage,  a  proposition 
which  Romanaa  the  more  eagerly  accepted,  aa  be 
wanted  all  his  forces  to  check  the  progress  of  tlw 
Anbs.  His  possessicmo  in  Italy  also  required  pr»- 
tection  aoabat  tbe  petty  Lombard  (ninces.  In  901 
Christopher  died,  the  eldest  son  of  Romanus  and  fao^ 
band  of  Sophia,  the  daughter  of  Nicetaa  magtater 
palatii,  who  a  abort  timo  pnvioasl^  bad  been  font 
into  a  oonTeat  fiic  ■  eoaipiiii^  ^ptuiot  tbe  empanr. 
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Koraanni,  to  wise  in  nay  reapecU,  eomprantwd 
Unualf  ntnaielT  in  933,  by  Diking  his  ion 
TfawmhflKtiu,  a  ltd  of  sixtMii,  Mtriarai  of  Coa- 
ttantboplB,  sfter  fint  obtaining  tn«  appnbatiim  ^ 
Pope  John  XI,  Theophylactiii  prored  a  verj 
miMrable  prelate.  From  934  to  940  the  ttnpire 
enjoyed  an  Blmoet  nnivenal  peace,  Italy  excepted, 
where  die  pet^  wai&re  with  the  Lombard  princea 
went  on  «■  before.  Bat  in  9il  Conttontinople 
waa  in  terror  at  the  sadden  appeataaoe  of  a  Rua- 
aian  fleet  of  19,000  l»ata,  commanded  by  Prince 
Ingor,  irho  cast  anchor  at  the  Tory  entrance  of  the 
BoapMsa,  and  whoae  trOopa  ravaged  tiia  neighlwur- 
ing  Goantfy.  Romaniu,  however,  equipped  in  aU 
hute  a  Nuall  number  of  ^eya  (15?)  lying  in 
tbe  Golden  Horn,  with  wluch  The«q>haDea  boldly 
attacked  the  Roaaiani,  destroyed  a  great  numbn 
of  their  boat^  and  compelled  Ingor  to  fly.  Theo- 
idianes  soon  afterwards  obtained  a  second  Yiclory 
orer  the  rest  of  the  fleet  on  die  coast  of  Thrace, 
and  of  this  fonaldabto  annada  wy  little  came 
bade  to  Rai^  Ingw  died  non  afterwards,  and 
in  9df  fait  wifi)  Olga  came  to  Constantinople  to 
nenve  baplisnr:  llie  was  ebliataned  Helena,  and 
ia  held  in  the  ntmoet  Teneration  in  the  Russian 
chorch. 

Down  to  this  poriod  Constantine  Poiphjngeni- 
taa,  alAoorii  the  lepdmate  amparor  fay  deaoant, 
bad  only  eiyoyed  the  title  of  his  lank,  and  he  now 
reaoived  Qpon  having  the  power  alao.  To  thia 
effect  he  excited  the  ambition  of  the  two  aor- 
vimg  eons  of  Romaona,  Stephantis  and  Constan- 
tine^ both  Aoguati,  who  in  toeir  turn  were  tired 
of  the  autocracy  of  their  aged  father.  A  coo- 
t^ttm  was  set  on  foot,  headed  by  Stepbanna,  who 
had  toe  aariatanee  of  aeveral  energetic  and  diriia- 
fidahed  men.  Sure  of  auccess,  he  anddenly  aeised 
■pan  the  peraon  of  hia  father,  and  with  secret 
deapatch  had  him  carried  to  the  island  of  Protea, 
at  the  entrauoe  of  the  Pn^xmtia,  where  Romanna 
was  ihrown  into  a  convent  and  had  bis  head 
shaved  Ciuthwithf  aa  he  waa  thus  rendered  incom- 
petent to  reign  (20th  of  December,  944).  The 
eons  of  Romanna,  however,  did  not  reap  the  fruita 
of  their  treachery,  for  Constantine  VII.  waa  pro- 
dumad  sole  emperor,  after  the  nnnalaral  cbildren 
of  the  deposed  onpenr  had  anjoyad  the  title  of 
co-em petOTS  daring  tba  short  ^aee  of  five  waeka 
They  were  then  arrested  and  sent  to  Protea,  where 
a  touching  interview  took  place  between  them  and 
the'a  nnfortonate  father,  atephanoa  died  nineteen 
years  afterwards  in  exile,  and  Conatantine  aur- 
vired  hia  c^tivity  only  t*o  years,  when  he  waa 
Tnassactsd  ia  m  attodpt  at  makiw  his  escape. 
Ronwws  Uved  a  quiet  monkish  lin  in  his 
vent,  and  died  a  nattiial  death  oa  the  13th  of  Jane, 
948.  (Cedren.  p.  614,  &c  ;  Leo.  Diacon.  p. 
492,  ftc.;  Hanaao.  p.  Ill,  &C.  ;  Zonama,vol.  ii. 
p.  186,  (HyMS,  a  800,  all  in  the  Paria 
vditiona)  [W.  P.] 

ROHATlUa  It.,  or  the  Yom^,  Bysan&w 
vmperor  fiom  JLb.  959 — 963,  the  son  and  me* 
cessor  of  Constantine  VII.  Porphyn^enitna,  waa 
bom  in  939,  and  aucceeded  hia  fiither  on  the 
fifteenth  of  November  939.  Hia  abort  reign 
aSen  a  few  events  of  note.  Endowed  with 
great  personal  txauty  and  bodily  strength,  he 
preferred  gymnastics,  hunting,  and  other  pleasnres 
to  the  duties  of  aa  emperbr,  which  he  left  to 
bia  ndnister  Bringaa.  His  wretched  wife  Tboo- 
(hanit  who  had  pecsaaded  him  to  pmion  his 
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&ther,  waa  no  aomer  indapendent  Am  dw  «z<dtnl 
Romanns  aBBinsI  his  own  bmily  ;  hia  fiw  oiaefa 
were  compelled  to  nave  the  puae^  and  cauSatt 
in  the  same  convent  wbm  Sophia,  the  widow  of 
Christophoms  Augustus  hod  then  beesi  during 
thirty  yean ;  but  the  mpreao  dowager,  Hdem, 
poaaMaed  too  niach  energy  to  yield  to  her  danghtei^ 
in-law,  and  ahe  accordingly  leraained  in  tbe  palara, 
but  she  died  soon  afterwards  of  a  broken  hmt 
Altliongh  Romanna  oevw  showed  liimadf  in  the 
field,  hie  had  two  renowned  genenla  by  whom 
aome  glorious  deeds  were  done,  namely,  the  two 
btothen  Niocphoma  and  Leo  Pbocaa.  Nioepbaraa 
reeovend  tbe  flooiishing  iaiand  ef  Oata,  after  ■ 
long  uege  of  its  e^tiw  Candia,  and  after  tba 
Arm  ud  ruled  Uiere  dniing  150  years  (991 )  ; 
and  Leo  waa  auceeasfiil  against  the  Arabs  in  Amm. 
After  the  fidl  of  Candia,  and  the  splendid  trtonph 
of  Nienhoms  in  Constantinople,  ue  two  btothesa 
joined  tbeir  faces  agiinat  the  Arabs,  and  obtained 
most  signal  victDfiee  over  them.  A  rem  our  having 
spread  of  tba  death  of  Ronaans,  Nieephoma  ap- 
proadied  the  capital  thronrii  fear  of  Brugaa ;  bnt 
the  mnour  was  fiUsa,  and  Nicephoraa  reonnned  in 
Aua,  obaorving  Conatantinotde.  Events  abowad 
the  prudence  of  thia  atep ;  for  Romanua,  alread/ 
exhaaated  by  his  mode  of  life,  waa  deqsodted  by 
prison  admimslsrad  to  him  by  Us  own  vlb  ne»- 
phano.  H«  died  on  tbe  15th  of  Hatcfa,  MS,  at 
the  age  of  twenty^four.  Ambition,  and  pcrhapo 
the  secret  advice  of  the  eunneh  Biingas,  argad 
Theophano  to  cranmit  the  foul  deed.  Bemaona 
married  tlcat  Bwthi,  afterwards  called  Endon, 
the  natural  daaghter  ^  Hugo,  king  of  Imly,  who 
died  a  child  befm  ti»  marniaa  was  flomumaalad. 
^  hia  aecectd  wife  AnaitasM,  aftamuda  called 
Tneopbano,  a  woman  of  base  extraction,  be  left 
two  aona,  Baail  IL  and  Constantine  VIII.,  wba 
followed  him  on'  the  throne,  and  two  daagbten, 
Theophano,  who  married  Otho  II.  emperor  A  Ger. 
many,  an  excdient  woman,  who  benme  the  an^ 
ceatreas  of  most  of  the  reigning  hoosee  in  Enr^Wi 
and  Anna  Poathnma,  who  manied  Wkdimir,  mat 
Chriatian  prince  of  Rnaaia.  (Cedren.  p.  9i%  ftc; 
Zonar.  vol.  iL  a.  196,  Ac ;  Maaaas.  p.  1 13,  Olyc 
p.  804 ;  Leo  Diacon.  p.  500,  u  the  Paria 
editions.)  tW.  P.] 

ROMA'NUS  nU  AROTRUS  at  ARQT- 
ROPU'LUS  {'PM/tarii  i  'Arrvpit  or  i  Afyypi- 
wouAet),  Bynatine  emperor  from  A.  d.  1038  — 
1034,  was  the  aon  of  Leo  Argyros  Dux,  and 
Iwlonged  to  a  dlatingniafaed  fimily.  RBoaans 
obtained  anch  militan  glory  in  the  teiga  of  Con- 
stantine  VIIL,  that  tUa  prinee  qiprintad  him  bis 
Bocceesor,  and  ofimd  hbn  the  hand  of  osa  of  fats 
dau^tan,  a  few  days  before  he  died.  RanaDos 
was  mattied  to  Helena,  a  virtuooa  woman,  whom 
he  tenderly  loved,  and  declined  both  the  crown 
and  the  t^e.  Constantine,  however,  left  Um  tba 
choice  between  bis  offer,  or  die  loss  of  Us  eyes; 
Even  then  Romanu  did  not  yield  to  the  tempta- 
tion, and  would  have  dedtood  it  ag^  tel  for  tbe 
prayers  of  his  own  wUe,  who  impkmd  him  to 
accept  both,  and  tatber  sacrifice  bar  than  the  em- 
pire. Their  marriage  was  accordingly  diasdved  ; 
and  Romanua,  now  married  to  the  prinesM  Xwr, 
sncceeded  Conatantine  on  the  12th  of  Novem- 
ber, 1028.  He  waa  m  brave,  well-inatrocted  man, 
perfaapa  louned ;  but  he  over-vdaed  himwtf, 
and  thog^t  himself  tbe  best  genetal  and  tiie  best 
■ehohr  irf  Us  ttme^   Numeroai  acta  of  HbeniB^ 
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mi  elemencT  gtilned  him  tha  bflarU  of  hi*  new 
tkubjecU  «t  the  veiy  bt^nning  of  hU  nigiit  but 
did  not  pnrent  mm  court  compinwieL  At  the 
MOM  tine  bU  ume  net  with  diagnMo  in  Sicily 
Moi  Srrik,  nor  did  lie  retrieTe  bis  fortnm  when  ha 
took  th«  Geld  in  perton.  The  Anbe  wcmted  him 
near  Aznr  in  &ym,  and  ha  only  eecaped  oqttivitjr 
by  shuttings  himself  up  in  Antioch  (1030),  whence 
he  haatened  to  C<»utuittnople.  Hii  lientenanU 
Nicetaa  and  Snmoii,  nd  c^edally  Tbaoctiitei, 
howeTar,  aooii  natored  the  boaour  <tf  the  Greek 
annies.  Their  eiKoeM  to  mwti£ed  Argynii  that 
he  becnnie  the  prey  of  a  deep  tnelfmcholy,  and 
only  occupied  biiQself  with  building  churches  aiid 
coKvmu,  hia  vife  ZoH  eeiiing  the  nine  of  the 
empire.  Meanwhile  the  war  with  the  Aiaba  wns 
curied  oo  wfth  vaiying  svccesa,  till  at  laat  the 
Qiceks  obtainsd  great  advantages  in  a  decisive 
naval  engagement,  and  by  the  conquest  of  Edesso. 
which  waa  obliged  to  sarrender  in  1035.  But  the 
ph^ue  ravaged  the  provincee,  and  in  the  North 
the  Fatnnegnei  and  other  barbariana  made  de- 
■tnicUTe  inroads.  These  dttutus  roused  Boroanus 
ttoTa  his  indolence.  But  it  was  too  late :  be  had 
nmde  himself  nnpopular  for  ever,  and  his  own 
binily  had  become  strangers  to  him.  The  more 
bit  generals  were  successrul  against  the  Arabs,  the 
more  the  nation  became  convinced  that  without 
him  still  graator  advantages  might  be  obtained. 
Hence  areee  a  criminal  intr^ue  betweeen  ZoS,  an 
siubitious  and  volnptuons  wife,  though  past  fifty, 
and  the  general  Michael,  sumamed  Paphlago.  ZoK 
administered  a  slow  poison  to  her  hus^nd,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  died  a  lingering  death 
(1034),  which  was  aocelented  by  tha  cruel  deed 
of  ZoS^  assistants,  who  held  tha  enfeebled  em- 
peror, wbo  was  taldng  a  bath,  nnder  Water  till  life 
was  nearly  gone.  Half  dead,  be  was  taken  out 
and  placed  on  a  bed,  when  his  wife  despatched 
him  by  a  dose  of  active  poison.  Romanus  died  at 
the  age  of  sixty-six.  and  was  succeeded  by  Mi- 
chael IV.  the  Pa^la^onian,  who  married  ZoC 
It  is  ceitun  that  Romanus  left  no  issue  by  Zoe, 
and  it  is  doubtful  whether  he  had  any  by  Helena  j 
bat  bis  bunily  continued  to  flourish  in  Constanti- 
nople down  to  its  capture  by  the  Turks,  and  more 
than  loO  years  afterwards.  (Cedren.  p.  72'2,  Ac; 
Zooar.  vol  iL  p.  229,  Stc  {  Manaia.  p.  123 ;  Olyc^ 
P.3U.&C)  [W.  P.] 

ROMA'NUS  IV.  DICGENES  {'P^i^cwdt  6 
AfOT^tTji),  Bysantine  emperor  from  a-D.  1067 — 
1071,  was  the  son  of  one  Constantino  Diogenes,  a 
rather  eztravt^^^t  character,  who  conspired  against 
the  emperor  Boiuanus  .^rgyrus,  but  escaped  pursuit 
by  leaping  out  of  a  high  window.  Romanus  Dio- 
genes was  the  grand-nephew  of  Romanus  Argyma, 
through  his  mother ;  and  enjoying  the  patronage 
of  the  court  notwithstanding  bis  &ither*s  conduct, 
■ooQ  rose  to  the  dignities  of  patrician  and  duke  of 
^rdica  or  Triaditsa.  In  the  reign  of  Constantino 
X.  pucas,  he  solicited  the  place  of  Magnus  Ve^ 
tiuius,  and  having  received  the  answer :  **  Deserve 
it  throi^h  your  merits,*'  fiwthwith  returned  to  Snr- 
dica,  sallied  out  with  the  garrison,  and  routed  a 
P*"y  of  Patzin^ue  maiaiiders,  of  whose  heads 
be  sent  a  collection  to  Constantinople.  The  em- 
peror returned  the  compliment  by  gnuiUng  h;m  the 
d*tind  appointment,  adding :  **  Yon  owe  your  pre- 
tt-nnent  not  to  me,  but  to  your  sword."  This 
piqued  Romanus  j  and  from  that  time  lie  enter- 
taiiwd  Kbames  of  lebeUlon  and  of  laising  himulf  to 
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the  throne.  After  the  deatb  of  Constantino,  and 
during  the  rngn  «rf  his  widow  Eudoxia,  he  became 
bolder!  but  his  maooeuYies  were  seen  thtoofth, 
and  he  was  arrested,  tried,  nd  smtoiced  to  death. 
Previous  to  execution  he  was  presented  to  the  em- 
press ;  and  as  he  had  obtained  great  military  re- 
nown, and  was  besides  a  remarkably  handsome 
man,  he  made  such  a  visible  impression  upon  Eu- 
doxia, that  bis  judge*  thought  it  convenient  to 
annul  thmr  aentoice,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  sent  into  nominal  exile  in  hia  native  country 
Cappadocia.  Two  days  after  his  departure  he  wiis 
ioined  by  some  messengers  of  the  empress,  wbo  or- 
dered him  to  return  to  Constantinople.  At  his 
arrival  there  be  was  immediately  appointed  com- 
mander-in-chief of  the  aimy.  The  end  nf  this 
farce  was  his  marriage  with  the  empress,  and  his 
proclamation  as  empemr  three  days  after  their 
marriage.  Constantino  X..  however,  had  left  three 
sons,  who  considered  themselves  prejudiced  through 
the  accession  of  Romanus,  and  entered  into  a  dan- 
gerous plot  against  bis  life  ;  but  their  mother  suc- 
ceeded in  pacifying  them,  and  submitting  them  to 
her  authority.  There  remained,  bowerer.  a  strong 
party  of  malcontents  at  the  oonrt,  composed  of 
eminent  and  high-bom  men.  Hananna,  active  and 
energetic,  not  only  counteiacted  their  plans,  but  in- 
troduced measures  of  radical  reform  into  the  cor- 
rupted administration,  and  freed  himself  from  tlie 
authority  of  hia  wife,  by  leaving  Constantinople 
and  keeping  hii  court  on  the  Asiatic  side  of  the 
BoKponis. 

To  these  domestic  qunrrels  the  Turks  put  a  sud- 
den end.  Their  sultan,  Alp-Arsliin,  approached 
by  rapid  marches  from  tba  shores  of  the  Caspian 
and  the  hightonda  of  northem  Persia,  while  one  of 
hia  lieutenants  attacked  Syria.  Romanus  took  the 
field  against  them  with  his  taual  energy  and 
promptitude.  His  intention  was  to  cover  Syria, 
and  he  was  already  on  its  frontiers  when  be  was 
informed  of  the  progress  of  the  Turkish  aims  in  the 
North.  He  consequently  left  Syria  to  his  generals, 
and  marched  to  Pontus  with  such  mpidity,  thathe 
surprised  and  routed  seveml  Toritiih  bodies  Ma-.' 
tioiied  on  its  frontier.  This  was  sufficient  to  keep 
the  main  body  of  the  Turks  within  Persia.  Ro- 
manus therefore  hastened  back  to  Syria.  He  made 
a  successful  campaign  down  to  Antioch  and  np 
again  along  the  Euphrates,  and  wherever  hecarried 
his  aims  the  enemy  was  worsted.  One  of  his  ge- 
nerals, less  fortunate,  or  less  skilful,  wns  surprised 
by  the  Turks,  and  lost  the  day  and  half  of  his 
army,  Romanus  flew  to  his  support ;  and  in  n 
nocturnal  engagement,  took  the  camp  of  the  Turks 
and  routed  them  with  great  slangier  (20th  of 
November,  1068).  He  thai  marched  again  up 
the  Euphrates  as  fiir  as  Ara,  constantly  annoyed 
by  the  light  troops  of  the  enemy  ;  but  he  placed 
his  troops  in  good  and  safe  winter -quarters,  and 
returned  to  the  capital.  Eudoxia,  reconciled  to 
her  husband,  had  meanwhile  governed  the  state 
with  wisdom  ;  and,  in  acknowledgment  of  tiie  vic- 
tories of  the  emperor,  presented  him  with  a  soTt  of 
miscellaneous  work,  entitled  **  Ionia,"  which  she 
had  just  finished.  The  campaign  waa  renewed  in 
106£),  and  the  imperial  arms  were  again  successful, 
though  not  uniformly  so,  as  the  Turks  succeeded 
in  taking  and  pillaging  Iconfum.  The  third  cam- 
paign, in  1070,  was  carried  on  under  the  commnnd- 
ia-cbief  of  Manuel  Comnenus,  tha  einpfror  reqiut- 
ing  repose  after  so  nira;  ^^g^by^J^^F? 
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mebad  the  court  thnt  Manuel  had  been  defeated 
md  tnken  prtomwr.  Tb*  mpnor  waa  utfolly 
put— dad  WHIM  Un  fHanda  to  refinia  ft« 
taking  the  eoramBsd  anea  mora,  md  matter*  woold 
hmn  taken  a  bad  turn,  bntferthe  ran  ahnwdnoaa 
of  filanuel  It  happened  that  Chrsraoaenl,  the 
▼ictmioaa  Tcrkiih  general,  pretended  to  hare  a 
belter  right  to  the  nltanihip  than  AIp-Aralin,  and 
Mannd  waa  no  aooner  mwaie  of  it  than,  a  real 
ComMM  aa  lie  wai,  he  penmaded  him  to  desert 
the  nllan,  and  fly  with  him  to  Comtantinople, 
promiting  him  the  aadetance  etthe  tmpmt  for  the 
neorery  of  hie  rights.  The  vanquithed  thu  led 
Ml  Tictor  to  Conatantinople,  to  the  atmoet  asto- 
nishment of  the  .Gouit.  Romanui  took  oi  mnch 
•Jraatnge  of  thii  strange  inddent  as  ctrcmnstance* 
would  allow ;  and,  in  1071ta|ain  Kt  oat  in  person 
againat  Alp-Afilan.  Dot  httle  acqaainted  with 
hnman  basenesi,  he  left  nmiy  of  his  real  friends  at 
home,  and  took  with  him  many  a  secret  enemy 
invested  with  high  power.  He  penetrated  as  fiu 
aa  the  Aiaxes,  not  without  a  manly  reustance  from 
the  Turks  and  manr  a  partial  defint  of  his  ge- 
nwala.  His  portion  in  those  wild  regiont  became 
dangenma,  but  he  itontly  refused  the  ^eace  cffeied 
to  him  by  the  iiiltin.  Upon  this  a  pitched  battle 
waa  fought  at  Manzicert  on  the  Araxes  (S6th  of 
August,  1071) ;  and  owing  lo  the  treacliery  of  some 
of  his  oflicers,  no  less  than  to  the  valour  of  Alp- 
Arslfcn,  Bmnanus  lost  the  day  and  his  liberty.  It 
has  haoi  aid  that  the  noble  sultan  ill-treated  his 
captiTa,  hat  this  h  not  tme,  on  the  contniy  he  le- 
oeived  htm  well,  and  discoursed  with  him  as  a 
fHend.  "  What  would  yon  have  done  with  me," 
asked  tho  sultan,  **  if  I  had  been  your  prisoner  ?  " 
**  Beaten  you  to  death."  waa  theUyiantine'i  answer. 

I  win  treat  yon  differently,''  replied  the  barbarian 
infldeli "  and  according  to  the  |mc8pl*  of  voor  own 
religion,  which  commands  humanity  and  tbigive- 
nns  of  Injuries."  Alp-Arsldn  aocordingjy  gave 
him  10,000  pieces  of  gold,  and  all  those  prisoners 
whom  the  emperor  chose  to  pick  out.  Upon  this 
a  pean  was  concluded  on  equitaiile  terms,  except 
a  ransom  of  1,500,000,  and  an  annual  tribute  of 
S60,000  pieces  of  gold.  Romanus  shed  tears  when 
he  took  leave  of  his  noble  vict«,  who  allowed  him 
to  return  to  Constantinople  betore  the  conditions  of 
the  treaty  of  peace  were  fulfilkd.  The  news  of 
this  diaaster  caused  a  conpleto  revoluti<m  in  the 
o^til,  10  that  when  Bomanus  apnand  at  ila  gatet, 
he  was  icfosad  admittance.  MichMl  Ftuapinaoes 
had  been  raised  to  the  imperial  dignity,  btit  Ro- 
manus did  his  utmost  to  crush  him  and  recover  his 
throne.  He  was  not  successfuL  Twice  defeated 
in  pitched  battles,  he  at  last  surrendered,  and  was 
pat  to  death  by  order  of  HichaeL  Romanus  left 
thrM  aona,  of  whom  Miemhonu  mida  himself 
conqiieuons  in  after  years.  The  rngn  of  Ronanns 
Diogenes,  though  short,  is  fiilt  of  highly  interesting 
events,  especially  of  military  adventures,  such  as 
those  of  the  noble  Scot  Ursel  or  Roasell  Baliot ; 
but  space  forbids  ui  to  enter  upon  these  detaila 
(Zonar.  ti^  ii.  p^  277,  Ac  ;  Glycss,  pi  326,  Ac. ; 
Manasa.  pi  ISl  t  Bnenn.  p.  11%  fte^  in  the  Paris 
editions.)  [W.  P.] 

T.  ROMI'LTUS  ROCUS  VATICA'NUS,  waa 
consul  B.  c  455,  with  C.  Voturiua  Oeminas  Cicn- 
rinus,  and  was  a  member  of  the  first  decMnvirate, 
B.C  451  (Ur.  ill  31, 33 ;  Dionys.  x.  33,&c.  ;fi6). 
Ueueeting  the  event*  in  the  year  of  his  consalsbip, 
aat  Ckumno^  Now  4.   He  wm  condemned  alnig 
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with  his  colltagnc,  nd  MBtoneail  to  a  hemj 
fins. 

ROUIliTUS  HARCELLU8,  one  of  the  «Mi- 
tmions  of  the  amy  in  Germany,  who  espansed  ikm 
cause  of  Galba,  and  was  in  eonseqocoea  pot  to 
death.  (Tac  i.  56, 59.) 
ROMI'LIUS  PCyLLIO.  [PotLial 
ROMU'LIUS  DENTER,  is  ^  to  have  heat 
appointed  pnefectns  nrtri  by  Romnlna.  (1^  Amm, 
vi.  11.) 

RO'HULUS,  the  fotrader  of  the  dW  rfRosiK 
It  is  unnecessary  in  the  enseRt  wnk  to  prove 
thnt  all  the  stories  about  Homnlns  are  mytnioU, 
and  merely  repreaent  the  traditional  belief  of  the 
Roman  people  respecting  their  mig^  Romnlaa, 
which  is  only  a  lengthened  form  of  Roonu,  is 
umply  tiie  Roman  people  wpwiented  as  bb  indi- 
vidnai,and  must  be  plaoed  in  the  lame  categooy  as 
Aeolns,  Dorua,  and  Ion,  die  reputed  ancesbn  of 
the  Aeoliaiis,  Doriaaa,  and  Iraians,  owing^to  the 
universal  practice  of  antiquity  to  repreaent  nations 
as  springing  from  eponymous  anceston.  Bat 
although  none  of  the  tales  about  Romulus  can  be 
receivwi  as  an  historical  fact,  yet  It  ia  of  impertaneo 
to  know  the  general  bdief  u  Aa  Roman  pmpla 
n^Mcting  the  life  of  the  founder  of  their  d^.  It 
is,  however,  very  difficult  to  ascertun  the  niginal 
form  of  the  legend  ;  since  poets,  on  tiie  one  hand, 
embellished  it  with  the  creations  of  their  own 
fitncy,  and  historiana,  on  the  other  hand,  emitted 
many  el  ito  moat  mamUoua  inddenti,  in  odor  t» 
reduce  it  to  the  form  of  a  piehaUe  hiatorr-  Tbe 
various  tales  related  respecting  the  founmtion  of 
Rome  may  be  reduced  to  two  cUsaes,  one  of  Greek 
and  the  other  of  native  origin.  The  fmner  brinx 
Romulus  into  close  connection  with  Aeneas.  A 
iew  Greek  writers  make  Aeneas  the  feonder  of 
Rome,  and  speak  of  his  wife  under  A»  niaa  of 
Roma  ;  others  repreaoit  Bumulot  aa  his  am  or  a 
remote  descendant ;  but  the  greater  part  make 
him  his  grandson  by  his  daogfator  Ilia.  In  most 
of  these  accounts  the  twin  brothers  are  q>ekeo  of. 
but  thoy  ai^iear  under  the  names  of  Romulus  and 
Romus,  not  Remus  (comp.  Dionys.  L  72,  73; 
PluL  Rom.  2,  3  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Am.  i  374 ; 
Featus,  *.«.  Roma),  These  accounts,  however, 
scarcely  deserve  the  name  of  traditions,  as  Ni«- 
buhr  has  remarked ;  they  are  for  the  moat  part  the 
inventions  of  Greek  writers,  who  were  ignonnt  of 
the  native  legend,  bat  having  heard  of  the  bate  ef 
Rome,  wisfa^  to  asdgn  to  it  an  origin. 

The  old  Roman  legend  was  ti  a  very  dif- 
ferent kind.  It  was  preserved  In  popular  poems, 
which  were  handed  dovra  from  generation  to 
generation,  and  some  of  which  were  in  ezistence 
m  the  time  of  Dionysios  (i.  79) ;  and  it  aeenia 
to  have  been  recorded  in  jmmo  in  tU  moat  ge- 
nuine fbrm  by  the  annalist  FaUu  Ketor,  who 
lived  during  the  second  Pnnic  War.  This  l^end 
probably  ran  neariy  as  Mows: — At  Alba  La^pt 
there  reigned  a  sucoession  of  kings,  desMnded 
from  lulus,  the  son  of  Aeneas.  One  of  ^  last  of 
these  kings  left  two  sons,  Nunntor  and  Amulins. 
The  latter,  who  was  the  younger,  deprived  Nomi- 

.  t<«  of  the  kii«dMn,  but  wowed  hha  to  live  in  dia 
enjjoyment'of  his  {Kifato  fortune.   Fearful,  how- 

.  evo^  lest  the  hein  of  Numitor  might  not  snfanut  ao 
quietly  to  his  nsurpatloa,  he  caused  his  only  son 
to ^  muideied,  and  made  hb  dau|^tac*  Slvia 
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en 


bAs  o!  t)w  Veatal  vtrg^M^  Ai  Silvia  one  day  went 
farto  the  Hcnd  gton,  to  dtav  water  far  the  •errioe 
•f  tba  goddM,  a  w«ir  Bet  hn,  asl  dw  flpd  into 
kern  ftr  «fety ;  dieM,  wtiUt » tmd  ariipas  ob- 
Karcd  tin  Mm*  Muk  klnaelf  0T«i)M)irared  h«r,and 
then  oRitoled  her  with  tin  |MwniH  that  the  ibo«U 
be  tbe  nethur  of  tieMh  ehildraa  (Stfr.  Ptry. 
^n:  i  274  ;  Dionj-t.  ii.  58  ;  Pint  Jfem.  27). 
^Vhen  bet  ttnw  came,  die  bm^ht  forth  twina. 
Aainliiu  dooawd  Ae  gwlty  Vettd  uid  bar  babn  t* 
be  drowiwd  bi  rim.  I«  the  Anio  Silm  «- 
changed  her  ectthlylife  for  that  of  a  goddesa,  and 
became  the  wHe  of  the  rirei^god.  The  itream 
carried  die  cradle  in  which  the  childcen  wen  Xy'mg 
into  die  Tiber,  which  had  orerflowed  ita  banks 
liir  and  wide.  It  waa  atnuided  at  the  foot  of  the 
i*ahliiie,  and  overturned  on  the  root  of  a  wild  fi^ 
tree,  whfd,  under  the  name  of  the  ¥iea»  Riuni- 
Halia,  waa  preaerred  and  held  rncred  for  many  ag«B 
aAer.  A  die-wol^  which  had  come  to  drink  of  the 
stream,  carried  them  into  her  den  hard  by,  and 
Mwkled  them  ;  and  there,  when  they  wanted  other 
timd.  the  woodpecker,  a  bird  Mcred  to  Mars, 
braoj^t  it  to  them  (Or.  FitA  iii.  £4).  At  length 
thii  nurreUotts  apectiicle  waa  aeea  by  f^tulna, 
tlie  king**  ahephnd,  who  took  die  children  to  his 
own  hoQse,  and  gave  them  to  the  care  of  his  wife. 
Area  I^ueDtia.  They  wen  called  Romnliia  and 
Remna,  and  grew  np  along  whh  the  twelTa  aona  of 
Uietr  fiMter-parents,  on  the  PaladiM  hill  (Haaanrina 
Kabinna,  ap.  GdL  vi  7).  They  were,  however, 
distingnidied  from  thnr  ccnaindes  by  the  beauty  of 
tbrir  penon  and  the  btarery  of  their  deeds,  and 
became  the  acknowledged  leaders  of  the  other 
diephetd  youths,  with  whom  they  fought  boldly 
against  irild  beuta  and  robbera.  The  followera 
af  Romnhu  were  caHed  Qnintilii ;  those  of  Remna,  I 
Ftibii,  A  qnand  aroae  betweeo  then  and  the 
herdsmen  of  Numitor,  who  stalled  their  eatde  on 
the  neighbeoring  hill  of  the  Arentine.  Remos 
was  taken  by  a  etratagen,  during  the  abaence  of 
hit  bnidier,  and  carried  off  to  Ntunitor.  His  age 
and  noMe  bearing  made  NtmHet  tinnk  hn 
grandson! ;  and  his  tuipidona  were  eonfinned  by 
the  lala  of  the  tumllons  narton  of  die  twin 
brothets.  Meanwhile  Romnhia  hastened  widi  hia 
fonerbther  to  Nnmitor  ;  snspidon  waa  changed 
into,  certainty,  and  the  old  man  recognised  dtem  as 
hia  gnindaona.  They  now  reaolved  to  aYonge  the 
wnmga  whkil  their  ludly  had  nflbred.  With 
the  help  of  their  Sdtkfhl  eenndea,  who  had  flocked 
to  Alba  to  nscae  Remna,  they  slew  Amuliaa,  and 
placed  Nnmitor  on  the  throne. 

Rotnolos  and  Remna  loved  their  old  abode,  and 
thereftm  left  Alba  to  found  a  city  on  the  banks  of 
the  Tiber.  Thay  were  accompanied  only  by  thdr 
oM  comtadei,  the  shepherds.  The  ilory  vUdi 
makes  them  joined  }ij  the  Alban  nobles,  ii  no  part 
of  the  (dd  Mgand ;  since  tha  JuSi  and  litiiilar 
bnitHes  do  not  appeal  tfll  after  the  deattuedoD  of 

bahr  i^ntarks  that  Rhta  is  a  corrnpdon  hittodoced  by 
die  editora,  apparendy  from  thinking  of  the  goddess 
Rhea  i  whereas  Rea  aeons  to  have  afgnifled  nothing 
niore  than  the  ctdprU^  lenihiding  ns  of  the  ex- 
pression Reafemim,  which  often  occurs  in  Boccaccio. 
Niebnhr  alio  calls  attention  to  the  remaric  of  Peri- 
Sonins,  that  when  (he  mother  of  Romnlus  is  reise- 
tented  aa  tha  danghter  of  Aeneas,  she  is  always 
Mlled  iHot  and  that  Ra  is  never  prefixed  to  the 
latter  namih   (ffU.  (/Amm,  toL  L  p.  311.) 


Alba.  As  the  brothers  possessed  equal  anthoril)* 
and  power,  a  oirifo  ana*  betwoen  them  wbeia  the 
city  ihaild  hO  fenUt,  idw  ahoiild  be  ito  Annder, 
and  after  irhoae  naiM  it  ahoald  ha  csdM.  Ro- 
molna  wished  te  build  it  on  the  Inline,  Remna 
on  dw  Aveudne,  or,  aooordii^  to  another  tradition, 
on  another  hill  three  or  four  miles  tower  down  the 
river,  caHed  Remnria  or  Remoria,  which  Niebnhr 
snppoaea  to  be  the  hill  beyond  S.  Paolo  (comp. 
ffionya.  L  8fi  ;  Flat  Aom.  9).*  It  was  agteed 
that  tha  qncation  ahoald  bo  decided  by  aogtirv  ; 
and  each  took  his  station  on  the  top  of  hia  clHMni 
liill.  The  night  passed  away,  and  as  the  day  was 
dawning  Remus  saw  six  vultares  ;  bnt  at  sun-rise, 
when  these  tidings  were  brought  to  Romnlus, 
twelve  vultnies  fiew  tiy  him.  Each  claimed  Uie 
angnry  in  his  own  fiivour  ;  bnt  most  of  tha  ahop- 
heria  dedded  for  Romulus,  and  Remut  was  then- 
fere  obliged  to  yield.  Romulns  now  proceeded  to 
mark  out  the  •pomoerium  of  his  city  (see  Dkt.  of 
Ant  >.«.).  He  yoked  a  bullock  and  a  heiier  to  a 
plough  with  a  oopper  ploi^share,  and  drew  a  deep 
furrow  round  the  foot  of  the  Palatine,  so  aa  to  in- 
dude  a  considenble  oompasa  below  tho  hill ;  and 
nwn  followed  after  who  tnmed  every  dod  to  the 
inward  side.  Where  the  gates  were  to  be  buulo, 
the  pbugh  was  carried  over  the  space ;  since  other<- 
wise  nothing  unclean  oould  have  entered  the  dty, 
as  the  tmdt  of  the  pkngfa  was  holy.  In  the  co- 
nldnm  a  nnlt  waa  bnilt  ander  ground,  which  was 
filled  with  the  first  fruits  of  all  the  natund  pro- 
dnctiona  that  aupport  human  life,  and  with  earth 
which  each  of  the  settlers  had  brmght  with  him 
from  his  home.  This  place  was  taSei  Mundiu^ 
and  was  belie  red  to  bo  the  en  trance  to  the  lowot 
woiU  (Fostna,  t,9,  Mwtitm  t  Phtt.  Anas.  11). 
Rome  is  add  to  have  been  fimiidod  (m  tha  Slat  of 
April,  and  this  day  was  oelebrated  aa  a  yeariy 
fosdvid  down  to  the  latest  tioies  of  Roman  history. 
It  was  the  Palilia,  or  festival  of  Pales,  the  divinity 
of  the  ahepherdi,  and  was,  thenfbre,  a  day  well 
fitted  for  the  foundadon  of  a  d^  by  ahnphaida  (aeo 
DieL  vfA^  s.  a.  i'Wifia).  On  dw  Una  of  tho 
pomorrinm  Raaalna  began  to  lalaa  avail.  Ramns, 
who  still  resented  the  wrong  he  bad  aaffeiod,  leapt 
over  it  in  scorn,  whereupon  Romnlas  dew  hhn, 
■^Tingi  **  So  die  whosoever  hereafter  shall  leap  over 
my  irallt ; "  though,  according  to  another  account, 
he  waa  killed  by  Cder,  who  had  the  obaige  (rf-tho 
building.  Romuae  now  BMied  Romahs,  aad  ha 
rejected  aD  find  and  oomfott  till  at  length  ho 
appeaaed  the  shade  of  Remus  by  instituting  the 
fesUval  of  the  Lemnria  for  the  souls  of  the  departed 
(Ov.  FosIL  V.  461,  ftc).  Afterwards  an  empty 
throne  was  set  by  the  side  of  RraaahiB,  widi  a 
ioeptre  and  crown,  that  his  brother  m^ht  seem  to 
irign  irith  him  (Serr.  «f  Aim.  i.  37lt)> 
Tbns  in  tho  eailint  kgenda  w«  find  tha  sapmno 
power  divided  between  two  persons  ;  but  it  is  net 
iaipoosible  that  die  belief  in  the  double  kingdom  of 
Romulus  and  Remus,  as  well  as  mboeqnendy  in 


*  In  his  Lectures  on  Roman  history  (pp.  89, 40, 
ed.  Schmits,  1848)  Niebnhr  brings  fomrd  many 
reasons  to  prove  i^t  he  had  hinted  at  in  his  His- 
tory (voL  i  note  618),  that  the  latter  hill  was  the 
one  mentioned  in  the  ancient  tradidon,  and  that 
the  story  reladng  to  it  waa  afierwaids  tnuisforred 
to  the  Arendne,  dnca  this  hill  was  tho  qwdal 
aboda  of  the  plebahms,  and  diora  oriatad  hetaMn 
it  and  tha  Fidatbe  «  pamtidtApLjOOQLe 
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tiut  «f  Romnlu  ind  Titn  Titiua,  may  ItATfl  tnsea 
■imply  from  tbe  dmuMtuice  of  then  Mnft  two 
■ugiittBtas  mt  the  head  of  the  rtate  in  later  time*. 

Romnlns  now  found  his  people  too  few  in  nnm- 
ben.  He  therefore  tet  apart,  on  the  Capitoline 
hill,  an  asylum,  or  a  sanctuary,  in  which  homicides 
Mid  runaway  slnTea  night  take  refuge.  Tlie  city 
thns  became  filled  with  moi,  bnt  Huj  wanted 
Romulnt,  therefbre,  tried  to  wna  trea- 
ties with  the  neifchbouring  tribes,  in  order  to 
obtain  eonmbium,  or  the  right  of  legal  marriage 
frith  their  citiieni ;  but  hia  offerv  were  treated 
with  disdmn,  and  he  accordingly  resolved  to  obtain 
by  force  what  he  could  not  gain  by  entreaty.  In 
tbe  fourth  month  after  the  fouodatiun  of  the  city, 
be  proclaimed  that  mmes  wen  to  be  celebrated  in 
bononr  of  the  god  Consns,  and  invited  his  neigh- 
bours,  the  Latins  and  Sabines,  to  the  fettival. 
Suspecting  no  tieaehery,  they  came  in  numbers, 
wiM  their  wives  and  children.  But  the  Roman 
youths  m^Mtd  upon  their  guests,  and  carried  otF  the 
virgins.  The  old  legend  related  that  thirty  Sabine 
virgins  were  thns  seized,  and  became  the  wives  of 
their  raviihers  but  the  Bmallness  of  the  number 
seemed  so  incredible  to  a  later  age,  which  looked 
upon  the  legend  aa  a  gennine  history,  that  it  was 
inowKd  to  some  hnudreda  by  such  writers  as  Va- 
leriua  Antiaa  and  Jubs  (PlaL  Rom,  14  ;  CMup. 
Lit.  L  13).  The  parnits  of  the  virgins  retained 
home  and  prepared  for  vengeance.  The  inhabitanu 
of  three  of  the  Latin  towns,  Caenina,  Antemnae, 
and  Crustumeriura,  took  up  arms  one  after  the 
other,  and  were  successively  defeated  by  the 
Romans.  Bomulus  <l«w  with  bis  own  hand  Acron, 
Ifiag  of  Caenina,  and  dedimted  his  ums  and  ar- 
mour, as  spolia  opiraa,  to  Jupiter.  At  lait  the 
Satune  kiag,  Titos  Tatiua,  advanced  with  •  pow- 
erfnl  army,  agunst  Rome.  Hia  forces  were  so 
great  that  Romnlua,  unable  to  reaiat  him  in  the 
iield,  was  obliged  to  reUre  into  the  city.  He  had 
pnv'mMly  fortified  and  pirriaoned  the  top  of  the 
Satnmian  bill,  afterwards  called  the  Capitoline, 
which  was  divided  from  the  city  on  the  Palatine, 
by  a  swampy  valley,  the  site  of  the  fbnun.  But 
Tarpeia,  the  daughter  of  the  commander  of  the 
fortress,  daziled  by  tbe  golden  bracelets  of  the  So- 
bines,  promised  to  betray  the  hill  to  then,  if  they 
would  giv«  her  the  omaments  which  they  won  on 
their  left  arms.  Her  offer  was  accepted  ;  in  the 
nighttime  she  opened  agate  and  let  in  the  enemy  ; 
but  when  ahe  claimed  her  rewnrd,  they  threw  upon 
her  the  shields  which  they  carried  on  their  left 
ams,  and  thus  crushed  her  to  deaA.  Her  tomb 
was  shown  on  the  hill  in  later  times,  and  her 
memory  was  preserved  by  the  name  of  the  Tar- 
peian  rock,  from  which  traitors  were  afterwards 
hurled  down.  On  the  next  day  the  Romans  en- 
deavoured to  recover  the  hill.  A  long  and  deape- 
late  batde  was  fought  in  the  valley  between  die 
Palatine  and  the  Qqiitoline.  At  one  tine  the 
Romans  were  driven  before  tho  enemy,  and  the 
day  seemed  ntteriy  lost,  when  Romulus  vowed  a 
temple  to  Jupiter  Ststor,  tho  Stayer  of  Flight ; 
whereupon  the  Romans  took  courage,  and  returned 
again  to  the  combat.  At  length,  when  both  parties 
were  ezhanated  with  the  struggle,  the  Sabine 
women  rushed  in  between  Uiem,  and  prayed  tbeir 
hnibanda  ud  fathers  to  be  reconciled.  Their 
pnjv  was  heard  ;  the  two  people  not  only  made 
peaee,  but  agreed  to  form  only  one  nation.  The 
Xonwu  contioaed  to  dwell  on  the  Palatine  under 
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tbeir  king  Romulus  { the  Sabines  built  a  MWton 
on  the  Capitoline  and  Quirinal  hills,  wbcte  tbey 
lived  under  thw  king  Titua  Tatiua.  Tb«  two 
kings  and  their  senates  met  for  delibention  in  tha 
valley  between  the  PaUtine  and  Capibdino  bills, 
which  was  hence  called  eomstnun,  or  tho  place  ot 
meeting.  But  this  union  iid  not  last  Wag.  Titn» 
Tptina  ww  dain  «t  ■  festival  «t  lAvnnm,V 
Laurentiiwi  to  whom  ba  had  refused,  sitimction 
for  outrages  which  had  been  committed  by  hia 
kinsmen.  Henoeforward  Romulus  ruled  alone 
over  both  Romana  and  SaUnes  ;  but,  as  he  neg- 
lected to  pursue  the  murderers,  both  his  pecqtle  mod 
those  of  Laurentum  were  visited  by  a  pestilence, 
whidi  did  not  cease  until  tho  norderen  oo  both 
•ides  were  given  up. 

After  the  death  of  Tatius  the  old  legend  appears 
to  have  passed  on  at  once  to  the  departaie  ^  Ro- 
mulus bom  the  worid.  Of  the  long  period  which 
intervened  few  particuhus  are  recorded,  and  tbass 
Niebuhr  auppoaes,  with  some  justice,  to  be  the  in- 
ventions of  a  later  age.  Romulua  is  sud  to  bare 
attacked  Fidenae,  and  to  have  taken  the  dty  ;  and 
likewise  to  have  carried  on  a  successful  war  against 
the  powerful  city  of  Veii,  which  purchased  a  tnoe 
of  ahundrBd  years,  on  a  surrender  of  a  third  fd  its 
territory.  At  length,  after  a  reign  of  thirty-aeven 
years,  when  the  city  had  become  strong  and  power- 
ful, and  Romulua  had  performed  all  his  nuntal 
works,  the  hour  of  hia  departure  arrived.  One 
day  aa  he  was  reviewing  his  people  in  the  Cantpus 
Mortiua,  near  the  Goat's  Pool,  the  sun  was  sud 
donly  eclipsed,  darkness  overniead  tbe  earth,  and 
a  dreadful  atom  dispersed  taa  peo^  Whca 
daylight  retomed,  Romulus  had  disappeared,  for 
his  lather  Mars  bad  carried  him  up  to  heaven  in  a 
fiery  chariot  ("  Quirinua  Martia  equis  Acheronia 
fngit,"  Hor.  Carm.  iii.  3  ;  "  Rex  patriis  aatra  pete- 
bat  equis,"  Ov.  Fait  ii.  496).  The  people  moomed 
for  their  beloved  king ;  but  their  mourning  gave 
way  to  idigiou  nvertnco,  when  be  ^tpeaied 
again  in  more  than  mortd  beauty  to  Procnhu 
Julius,  and  bade  bim  tell  the  Romans  that  they 
should  become  the  lords  of  the  world,  and  that  he 
would  watch  over  them  as  their  guardian  god  Qni- 
rinus.  The  Romans  therefore  worshipped  him 
under  this  name.  Tbe  festival  of  the  Qoirinalia 
was  Golebratad  in  hia  honour  on  tbe  17Ui  of  Fe- 
bniary ;  but  the  Nones  of  Quintilis,  or  Ute  aeVenth 
of  July,  WHS  the  day  on  which,  according  to  tra- 
dition, he  departed  from  the  earth. 

Such  was  the  glorified  end  of  Romulua  in  the 
genuine  legend.  But  as  it  staggered  the  foith  of  a 
later  a  tale  was  invented  to  account  for  his 
mystenous  dissppeaisnce.  It  was  related  that  tbe 
senators,  discontented  with  the  tyrannical  rule  of 
their  king,  murdered  him  dnring  the  gloom  of  a 
tempeat,  cut  up  his  iwdy,  and  carried  home  tbe 
matijgjed  piecea  under  their  robea.  But  the  fiugeta 
of  this  tale  f^got  that  Romulus  is  nowhere  repi«- 
■ented  in  the  andent  l^nd  as  a  tyrant,  but  as  a 
mild  and  merciful  monarch,  whose  nle  became 
still  more  geixle  after  the  death  of  Tatiu,  whom  it 
branded  aa  a  tyrant 

Tbe  genuine  features  of  the  old  l^nd  about 
Romulus  may  still  be  aeen  in  the  aocoonts  of  Livy 
(i.  3—16),  Dionydaa  (i.  76— iL  M).  and  Pln- 
tarch  (AmW.),  notwithelanding  the  inunenna 
fiUdfications  and  interpohtioM  by  which  it  is  ob- 
acoted,  espedally  in  tlie  two  latter  writers.  It  is 
givot  in  it.  »oi5,  Hii. 
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miM  of  Nid>uhf  (toL  1  p.  220,  Ac.)  ud  Maiden 

Ai  Ibnonhu  wm  ngirded  u  the  firander  of 
Rome,  iu  moat  ancient  political  initltutioiu  and 
the  organintioD  of  the  people  were  iieribed  to  lum 
bj  the  popular  belief.  Thni  he  ia  lud  to  have 
divided  the  people  into  three  tribes,  which  bore  the 
Dane*  Ramnet,  Tidei,  and  Lucerea,  The  Raoinea 
wen  tuppoeed  to  faare  derired  th«r 
Roomloa,  the  ntiee  from  Titns  Tatina  tbe  SaUne 
king,  and  the  Lncerea  Irom  Lucomo,  an  Etnucan 
chief  who  liad  aaaiated  Romulna  in  the  war  againit 
the  Satuaea.  Each  tribe  contained  ten  curiae, 
whkh  nceived  their  namei  from  the  thirty  Sabine 
women  who  had  bionght  about  the  peace  between 
tbe  Romans  and  their  own  people,  fiutlierf  each 
curia  contained  ten  genteSiaiuleachgaRiahniidled 
men.  Thna  tbe  people,  according  to  the  genet^ 
beltcC  were  divided  oHginallj  into  three  tribes, 
thirty  cnriae,  and  three  hundred  gentea,  which 
mustered  3000  men,  who  fought  on  foot,  and  were 
called  a  legion.  Beside*  those  there  were  three 
hundred  honemen,  called  ceieres,  the  same  body 
as  the  eqnitei  of  a  later  time  ;  but  the  legend  iteg- 
lects  to  tell  ns  from  what  quarter  theae  horsemen 
came.  To  assist  him  in  the  goTcmment  of  the 
people  RomulitB  ia  said  to  have  selected  a  number  of 
the  aged  auot  in  the  state,  who  were  caUed  potres. 
or  sens  tores.  The  council  itself,  which  was  called 
the  senattu,  originally  consisted  of  one  hundred 
member*  ;  but  this  number  was  increased  to  two 
hundred  when  the  Sabinea  were  incorporated  in 
tbe  Btete.  In  addition  to  the  senate,  there  n-as 
another  asaembly,  consisting  of  the  members  of  the 
gentea,  which  tnra  the  name  of  comitia  euriats, 
beeauH  tboy  voted  in  it  according  to  their  diviwm 
into  cnrise.  To  tliis  assembly  was  committed  the 
clec^on  of  the  kings  in  subsequent  times. 

That  part  of  the  l^nd  of  Romnlus  which  relates 
to  the  p^itical  institutions  which  he  is  said  to  hare 
founded,  represents  undoubted  historical  &cts.  For 
we  hav«  ceiudn  evidence  of  the  existence  of  such 
institattons  in  the  earliest  Umet,  and  many  traces 
endured  to  the  imperial  period :  and  the  popular 
belief  only  attempted  to  explain  the  ori^n  of  ex- 
isting i^enomena  by  ascribing  their  first  establish- 
ment to  the  heroic  founder  of  the  state-  Thus, 
while  no  competent  sehohir  would  attempt  in  the 
pteacBt  iaj  to  give  a  kktory^  Romulus  ;  because, 
even  on  tte  aappoaition  that  the  Iqiend  still  re- 
tained some  leal  &ct8,  we  have  no  criteria  to  sepa- 
rate what  is  true  from  what  is  Use  ;  ret,  on  the 
other  hand,  it  is  no  presumption  to  endenvnur  to 
form  a  conception  of  tbe  political  Drganiuition  of 
Rome  in  the  eartiett  times,  because  we  can  take 
our  start  from  actnaUy  existing  institutions,  and 
trace  tbera  back,  in  DUiny  cases  step  by  step,  to 
rrmote  times.  We  are  thus  able  to  prove  that  the  , 
legend  is  for  the  most  part  only  an  explanation 
of  facu  which  had  a  real  existence.  It  would  be 
out  of  place  here  to  attempt  an  explanation  of 
■he  early  Roman  constitution,  but  a  few  remarks 
an  Beceasary  in  explanation  of  the  Iwenduy  ac- 
count of  the  conati  taticn  which  has  hwn  given 
above. 

The  oriffuial  site  of  Rome  was  on  the  Palatine 
hill.  On  this  then  waa  a  Latin  colony  established 
*t  the  eaiHeat  tube%  whidi  formed  an  independent 
■^tfc  On  the  nridbouring  hills  then  appear  to 
nave  been  also  nttknenU  of  Sabinea  and  Etnw- 
<*n>  die  fomer  probably  on  the  Quirinal  and  Cm- 


pitoline  hilla,  and  the  latter  on  the  CWian.  In 
course  of  time  theae  Sabine  and  Stmacaa  settk- 
moite  cwJeaced  with  the  Latin  adooy  on  tbs 
Palatine,  and  the  three  peoples  became  onited 
into  one  atate.  At  what  time  this  tmion  took 
place  it  is  of  course  impossible  to  say  ;  the  legend 
referred  it  to  the  age  of  Romnlus,  Then  ap- 
pears, however,  sufficient  evidence  to  prove  that 
die  Latins  and  Sabinea  wen  muted  fiCB^  and 
that  it  waa  probably  long  afterwards  that  the 
Etruscans  became  amalgamled  with  them.  Of 
this  we  may  mention,  as  one  proo^  the  nnmber  of 
the  senate,  which  is  said  to  luive  been  doubled  on 
the  union  of  the  Sebines,  but  which  nmained  two 
hundred  till  the  reign  of  Tarquhiiua  Priacus,  who 
ia  reported  to  have  increased  it  to  three  hondnd 
(Ur.  L  SB  i  Dionys.  iil  67).  Theae  three  pet^ea, 
after  their  amalgamation,  became  three  tribes  ;  the 
Latins  were  called  Ramnes  or  Ramnenses ;  the  Sa- 
bine*, Titiesor  Titiensee  ;  the  Etruscans,  Lucerea  or 
Lucerenses.  The  name  of  Ramnes  undoubtedly 
comes  from  the  same  root  as  tiiat  of  Romua  or 
Romulus,  and  in  like  manner  that  of  Titles  ia  con- 
nected with  TitnsTatins.  The  origin  of  the  third 
name  is  mora  doobtful,  and  was  a  disputed  point 
even  in  antiquity.  Most  ancient  writers  derived 
it  from  Lucumo,  which  etymology  beat  agrees  with 
the  Etnucan  origin  of  the  trib^  as  Lucmno  was  a 
title  of  honour  common  to  the  Etruscan  chiefs. 
Others  suppose  it  to  come  from  Lucerus,  a  king  of 
Ardea  (PauL  Diac  t.v.  Laceraea,  p.  lid,  ed. 
Miiller),  a  statement  on  which  Niebuhr  principally 
relies  for  the  proof  of  the  Latin  origin  of  the  third 
tribe ;  but  we  think  with  the  majority  of  the  best 
modern  writers,  that  the  Lncwea  wen  of  Etnucan, 
and  not  of  LaUn,  descent.  Each  of  these  tribes 
was  divided  into  ten  curiae,  as  the  legend  states; 
but  that  they  derived  their  names  from  the  thirty 
Sabine  women  ia  of  course  hbuloua.  In  like  man- 
ner each  curia  was  divided  into  ten  gentes,  which 
must  be  regnrded  as  smaller  political  bodies,  rather 
than  as  combinations  of  persona  of  the  tame  kin- 
dred. For  fiirther  information  tbe  reader  is  refened 
to  the  several  articles  on  these  subjects  in  the  Die- 
tioiiaiy  (if  Anlv/uitiet. 

RO'MULUS  AUGU'STULUS.  [AugTO- 
Tui.rs.] 

RO'MULUS  SI'LVIUS.  [Silvips.] 
RO'MULUS  son  of  the  emperor  Maxentioa. 
He  was  nominated  colleague,  in  the  consulship,  to 
his  IHther,  whom  he  predeceased,  as  we  learn  from 
medals  of  consecration  still  extant,  upon  which  he 
is  represented  as  a  boy.  [See  below.]  The  coin 
which  bears  the  legend  H.  auk.  rouulub.  nobilis. 
CAX&.  is  probably  spurious.  (EckbeL  vol.  v&i.  p, 
S9.)  [W.E.] 


COIN  or  ROMULUS,  tON  OT  HAXMHTtVa, 

RO'MULUS,  artista.  I.  A  aculptor  of  aarco'' 
pbagi,  whose  name  is  found  inscribed  on  one  side 
of  a  aplendid  sarcophagus  in  the  Villa  Medid4 
(GuMtaiu,  Mammm.  Intd.  Tid.  L  pi  Ivii ;  B.  R«> 
d•tt•,£ett«^M.&km,^3S8,24ed.) 
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9L  Potilitn,  ta»  of  thow  artiiti  of  Bmniii  Ganl, 
whiMa  nunei  have  bflcoma  known  la  tu  bjr  laetaa  of 
tha  iiucriptiana  preocrved  in  tba  M<ueiini  at  Ljront. 
Thii  artist  ii  designated  in  the  isMriptian  Awrta 
AKO  xxcLUUOR,  which,  then  ii  little  doubt, 
means  a  maker  of  silver  vaies,  as  R.  Kochette  has 
shown,  Ibllowing  the  AbM  Oreppo,  Ina  the  use 
of  the  wo(d  Mebwifw  in  this  sense,  iq  a  puuge  of 
Aognstina.  {Ad  Ptalm,  IxviL  31 ;  lin  Cango, 
1.  n  Saebaor ;  B.  Rochette,  £Mn  i  M-  SeAarm^ 
pp.  441,  442.  2d  ad.)  IP.  S.] 

KOMUS  {'P^>  1.  A  sou  of  OdfsMU  wd 
Gice.    (St«^  B/x.  «,  V.  'Ayrcio.) 

2.  The  brother  of  Romulus,  who  Is  coounonlj 
aU«l  Rmus.   (Aelian,  V.  H.  vii.  U.) 

3.  A  Mm  of  Emathion.  (Plut.  Room.  2  ;  camp. 
ROMULDH.) 

RO^CIA  OENS.  pkbeino,  was  of  cooiideimUe 
■ntiqaitjr,  as  we  nad  of  a  L.  Roadns  as  cailjr  aa 
L  a  438  [sw  Rofla()^  No.  1] ;  but  the  name 
does  not  occur  anin  till  the  last  century  of  the 
republic  None  m  its  members  obtained  the  con- 
sulship during  the  republic ;  but  in  the  imperial 
period  three  peraons  of  this  name  received  this 
bonour.  The  only  surnames  of  the  Roman  Roscii 
under  the  tepnblie  an  Fabatun  and  Othq  :  the 
Bww  at  Anuria  are  distinguished  by  one  or  two 
other  Bumamea,  which  an  given  befaw.  [Ros- 
ciufl.  Ho.  2.] 

ROSCILLUS.  a  chief  of  tba  Allobrogea,  who 
deserted  from  Caeaar  to  Pompey,  along  wiu  Aegua, 
another  chief  of  tha  tame  people.  He  ia  spoken  of 
ander  A  sous. 

RO'SCIUS.  1.  L.  Boflciua,  a  Romaii  ambas- 
sador aent  to  Fidenae  in  b.  c.  438.  H«  and  hia 
three  eolleagaes  were  killed  by  the  inhaUtanls  of 
Fidenae,  at  the  inatuntion  of  Tolomnins,  king 
of  the  Veientea.  Tne  atatuea  of  all  four  were 
erected  in  the  Rostra  at  Rome,  (Liv.  iv,  17  i  Cic 
Fhil.  ix.  2  i  Plin.  ff.N.  zzxiv.  6.  a  11.) 

2.  Sax.  Roscius,  of  Ameria,  a  town  in 
I'mbria,  now  Amelia,  was  accused  of  the  murder 
ef  his  lather  in  b.  a  80,  and  was  defended  fay 
Cicero  in  an  ontion  whkh  is  still  extant,  and 
which  was  the  first  that  the  oiabw  delivered  in  a 
uinMaaiiae.  ThefoUawinganthednnunatanees 
under  which  tba  piosecuticNn  aroaa.  Sex.  Roadua 
had  a  father  of  toe  mam  aame,  who  waa  one  of 
the  moot  wealthy  citiseaa  of  Ameria.  The  father 
V>re  an  unblemished  character,  but  had  for  certain 
teaaons  incurred  the  enmity  of  two  of  hia  relations 
and  ii^w-townsnwn,  T.  Roadua  Magnus  and  T. 
Roacin*  Capita,  who  not  only  hated  the  peraon,  but 
core  ted  the  wealth  of  th«r  neighbour.  Sextua 
fraqsently  visited  Rome,  where  he  lived  on  terms 
o*f  mtimaey  with  Metellus,  Senrilius,  and  other 
Roman  nobles.  Oh  one  of  these  visits  to  the 
capital  he  waa  assassinated  near  the  Palatine  baths, 
as  ha  waa  ratwning  ia  the  etening  fmtt  a  banquet 
His  enemy,  Magnus,  who  was  at  Rome  at  the  time, 
and  who  had  doubtless  hired  the  Baaaasins,  imme- 
diately despatched  a  meewR^r  with  the  news  to 
Cnpito  at  Ameria,  but  without  informing  the 
younger  Sextua,  who  was  likewise  at  Ameria,  of 
the  death  of  hia  Aiiber.  Four  days  afterwards 
Chryeegimna,  the  freadman  and  favourite  of  Sulla, 
who  was  at  Volaterrae  in  Etnirio,  was  likewise 
acquainted  wrth  the  event.  He  lenmt  that  the 
property  which  Roscius  had  left  behind  him  was 
conaidaniUe,  consisting  of  not  less  than  thirteen 
fitrui^  lyii^  tor  tba  moat  pari  on  the  liber,  as  well 
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as  roady  money  and  otk«  TalaaMa*  Fotthwith- 
a  bai){Bin  was  struck  between  ChryaogonnaaBd  th« 
two  Roscii ;  and  the  name  of  Sextoa  waa  plaonl 
on  the  proscription  list,  notwithstanding  an  edict  af 
Sulla,  tnat  none  of  the  proscribed  ahonld  ba  par- 
sued  after  the  first  af  June,  n.  a  81.  Bat  as  iho 
name  of  Sextos  waa  now  an  the  list,  hia  ^mxty 
was  coafiscated ;  Ca^ta  obtainad  three  of  the 
fiirms,  and  the  rmHuning  tea  were  pnichaaad  by 
Chrysogonus  for  2000  denarii,  though  they  wen 
worth  in  reality  2fi0  tslenls ;  and  Magnus  waa 
likewise  well  rewarded  for  hta  share  m  iba  taajneaa. 
Such  a  ban&ced  act  of  vUlany  exited  the  a^aoat 
indignatioo  at  Ameria  The  decnrioneB  of  tfan 
town  accordingly  sent  ten  of  the  piioflipii  citiama 
to  Snlla  to  acquaint  him  with  the  real  atata  at  tba 
case,  and  to  beg  that  the  name  of  Rosdns  might  be 
eraaed  Env  (he  proscription  lial,  in  erdet  that  bia 
aou  might  thus  regain  poaseasian  «f  Ua  kcveditwy 
property.  Alarmed  at  dia  torn  that  naKaia  v«e 
taking,  Chtys^oniu  bad  an  iolenriaw  with  tbff 
depntatioa,  and  pledged  hia  word  that  their  regtieal 
ahonld  be  couqtbed  with  ;  and  they,  probably  man 
than  half>afrmd  of  facing  the  dictator,  were  con- 
tented to  receive  die  promise,  and  retnmed  hone 
withoat  seeing  Snlla.  These  balf-measaM^  how- 
ever, only  exposed  the  younger  Rosdns  la  atiD 
greater  peril  The  robbers  aaw  that  they  had  na 
security  for  their  property  aa  long  as  he  waa  alive. 
They  Oiarefore  lud  snares  for  bis  Ufe,  and  he  only 
escaped  the  hte  of  his  father  by  flying  to  Rome 
and  ^ing  refuge  in  the  house  of  Caecilia,  the 
daughter  of  Metellnt  Balearicas.  Hne  be  was 
quite  safe  Cram  private  aaaassination.  Dti^pnated 
of  getUng  rid  of  him  secretly,  his  enemies  resolved 
to  marder  him  judicially.  They  accordingly  hitod 
a  certain  C  Emcius  to  accuse  liim  of  the  murder 
of  his  father,  and  they  paid  a  sufficient  number  of 
witnesses  to  swear  to  the  fact  They  felt  sure  of 
a  verdict  agfunst  the  accused,  as  they  did  not 
believe  that  any  person  of  influeoco  woidd  under- 
take hia  defence  ;  and  even  if  he  could  obtain  an 
advocate,  they  were  convinced  that  his  counsel 
would  not  dare,  by  speaking  of  the  sate  of  the  pro- 
per^, to  briqg  any  aeeoaation  against  the  powerful 
freednan  of  SuUil  In  thia,  however,  they  were 
disai^inted.  Cicero,  who  was  burning  for  dia- 
tinctioD,  aaw  that  thia  was  a  most  favourable  ep- 
portunity  for  gaining  glory,  and  rewlily  undertook 
the  defence.  He  did  not  hesitate  to  attack  Chrv- 
sogonus  with  the  vtmost  severity,  and  so  evidmt 
waa  the  guilt  of  the  accusm,  and  so  dear  the  ia- 
nocenoe  of  the  accuaed,  that  the  judicea  bad  no 
altematiTe  left  but  the  acqnittat  of  Roadua.  It 
waa  the  first  trial  for  murder  that  had  come  befbra 
the  judlces  since  the  judicia  had  been  taken  from 
the  equites  and  restored  to  the  senators  by  Sulla, 
and  they  were  unwilling  to  give  to  the  popular 
party  such  a  handle  againat  them  as  the  oondemm- 
tion  of  Rosdns  would  have  sqpplied.  Besidea 
which  Snlla  allowed  the  court  to  exeruie  an  un- 
biassed judgment,  and  did  not  interfere  for  the 
sake  of  gratifying  the  wishes  of  hia  favouritv. 
Cicero's  speech  was  greatly  ndmired  at  the  time, 
and  though  at  a  later  period  he  found  feult  with  it 
himselC,  as  bearing  mwks  of  youthful  exaggeration, 
it  dispUyi  abundant  evidence  of  hia  great  caatoricB(. 
powers.  (Comp.  Cic.  OraL  SO,  4e  C^,  ii.  14  i 
Pint  Ch.  3  ;  Drumann,  GadUdUe  vol  v, 

ppu  234—241) 
3,  Q.  RoaciUB,  tho  moat  celebrated  eamic  ador 
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at  Rome,  WIS  a  native  of  Solontum,  i  uhbH  fiaoa 
In  th«  neighbouriiood  of  LonaTium.  Hit  mter  wu 
tnilfri«4  to  QuiDtiM,  whom  Cicero  defiended  in  b.  c. 
Bh(Ck.m>QKMt24,-25.)  A  tale  wu  told,  that 
IB  hii  iabney  ha  wni  found  In  the  fol^i  of  a  mf- 
lieilti  and  th^  this  foraabadawed  his  fiitun  eini- 
tmn.  His  extraoidiDary  skill  in  scting  procured 
him  tha  bvoar  af  inBn;r  ^*  Q>o"t  dlstbguished 
RoBun  Dobka^  and,  among  others,  of  the  dictator 
Solta,  who  presented  him  with  a  gM,  ring,  tht 
aymbol  of  equestrian  rank.  Like  his  celebrated 
centenmoralT,  the  toagio  actor  Aeaopns,  Roscina 
enjorea  the  fiwidship  of  Ciceio,  who  constantly 
speaka  of  him  in  terms  both  of  admiraUon  and 
aflcctitm,  and  on  one  occasion  calls  him  hia  aatora 
et  4eSeiaa.  RoMitts  paid  the  greatest  attention  to 
hia  arti  and  obtained  axeellenca  in  It  Iqr  the  nest 
canfiil  and  elaborate  stndy.  ItutothisthatHoraoe 
alludea,  when  ho  layi  {Ep.  li.  I.  82) : 

*  Quae  graTis  Aesopus,  quae  docha  Roscius  egit*' 

S»  careful  and  assidnons  waa  he  in  his  prepara- 
tions, that  even  in  the  height  of  hia  repatation,  he 
did'  Do|  vantore  upon  a  single  gefnua  in  public 
.wkid  hm  bad  not  previously  weU  aonudeied  and 
pcactiaed  at  home.  But  notwithstanding  all  this 
atady*  na  mannerism  or  affectation  appeared  in  his 
■x^S  t  avary  thing  he  did  was  pufectly  natutal 
to  the  character  he  represented  |  and  he  himself 
need  ts  aay  that  daosrf  was  the  hi^ieat  ezceU«ce 
of  tha  ad  He  waa  conudered  bj  the  Romans  to 
have  rawbed  soch  perfection  in  his  own  profeasioii, 
Uiat  it  became  the  fashion  to  call  ereiy  one  who 
became  particularly  distinguished  in  his  own  art* 
by  the  name  of  Roscius.  In  his  younger  years 
Cicno  ncmved  instruction  from  Roscius  ;  and  at  a 
falter  time  he  and  Roscios  often  used  to  try  which 
of  them  codld  tvptvm  a  dionght  with  the  greatest 
elleet,  tha  oiator  by  his  aloquesKe,  ot  the  actor  hy 
hia  gaatares,  MscrotMUS,  who  relates  this  anec- 
dote, goaa  on  to  aay  that  these  exercises  gave 
Roacins  so  high  an  opini«i  of  his  art,  that  he  wrote 
a  wnfc  In  which  he  compared  eloquence  and  acting. 
Like  AasopUB,  Roscius  realised  an  immense  fortune 
1^  bis  pwfasshin.  MaoolHiu  mys  that  be  made 
■  thowand  denaiii  a  day,  and  Pliny  refaues  that 
his  yearly  {ffofits  ware  fifty  millions  of  sesterces. 
He  died  in  B.  c.  62,  as  Cioero,  in  bis  oration  for 
Archias  (c  8),  which  was  deliTered  in  that  year, 
speaks  of  his  death  as  a  recent  event.  (Cic  Div. 
i-  36,  ii,  31,  (fo  Ont  I  27—39,  69,  60.  il  £7,  £9, 
iiL  26,  59,  da  £«;  i.  4,  BraL  84  ;  Pint.  Oe.  6  ; 
Mfmh.  iL  10 1  VaL  Max.  viit  7.  §  7  ;  Plin. 
^>  M  vii.  39.  s.  40.)  A  scholiast  on  Cicero  gives 
the  cogmmien  Gallus  to  Q.  Roscius,  but  it  does  not 
occnr  elsewhere,  as  for  as  we  know.  (Schol.  Bob. 
rnArcLp.  357,  ed.  Orelli.) 

In  B.  &  68  Cicero  pleaded  the  cause  of  his  friend 
in  a  dvil  suit  before  the  judex  C.  Piao.  It  appears 
that  a  cvtain  C  Fknnius  Chfieren  had  a  slave  of 
the  name  of  Panurgua,  whom  he  entruated  to 
Raaetua  for  inatruction  in  his  art,  un  the  agreement 
that  whatever  pnfits  the  slave  might  acquire  should 
hs  divided  betwem  them.  Panurgus  was  murdered 
by  «ne  Flavins  of  Tarquinti,  and  accordingly  an 
Hetion  was  brought  against  him  for  damages,  by 
Pannius  and  Roscius. .  Bofore  the  case  came  on  for 
^rial,  Roocius  received  from  Fhvius  a  fsnn,  which 
Paaniaa  valued  at  100,000  sesterces:  Roscius 
<^*>ntwMd  that  this  turn  was  simply  a  compenaa- 
Mn  &r  his  owB  loat ;  bat  Fanniua  asmtad  that 


Rosaas  had  no  right  to  make  terms  for  himself 
alme,  and  that  according  to  the  original  agreement 
he  was  entitled  to  half  the  conpenaatioD.  The 
dispute  waa  referred  for  arbitration  to  C  Piso, 
who  did  not  give  any  formal  decision,  but 
at  his  noommeMation  Roanus  cmsented  to  pay 
FannuiB  a  certain  sum  of  money  for  the  tronUe  he 
had  had,  and  Fanniua,  on  the  other  hand,  pn>> 
mised  to  give  Roscius  the  half  of  whatever  he  n^ght 
teceive  from  FUviua.  Fanniua  now  sued  Fhivias  ; 
the  case  came  on  before  the  jndex  C  Clavins,  a  Re- 
man eqnes,  who  sentenced  Flavins  to  pay  100,000 
sesterces.  According  to  the  statement  ot  Roseina 
he  himself  new  received  aay  part  of  this  sum 
although  he  waa  entitled  to  luSl  of  it.  Some  yean 
afterwards,  when  Flarios  was  dead,  Fannius  sned 
Roedus  for  50,000  sesterces,  aa  tha  half  of  the 
value  of  the  estate  givoi  to  Rosdus  on  the  death 
of  Panargns,  and  appealed  to  the  agreement  made 
,  before  C.  Piso,  in  support  of  his  cbim.  The  can 
came  on  for  trial  before  the  same  C  Piso,  who  now 
acted  as  judex,  and  Cicero  defended  hia  friend  in 
an  oration,  which  has  come  down  to  us,  tiiough 
wiUi  the  k»a  of  the  opening  parL  Tha  date  of  the 
oration  is  doubtful  i  we  have  adopted  tiie  one  given 
bv  Drumoan,  who  discusses  the  matter  at  le^h 
{GemAiokts  Soma,  vol.  v.  pp.  846—348).  Tbt 
subject  of  the  oration  has  affixded  matter  for  con- 
siderable discussion  to  modem  jurists  and  scholars. 
(See  Unterholzner,  Utber  4ia  Red*  dm  Oietro  /sir 
dm  jbbnupwJer  Q.  Rotehu,  b  Savlgny^  Aiba^iA 
voL  I  p.  248,  &e. ;  HUncben,  Onriio  M.T.Cpn 
Q.  R.  C.  j^idice  acpotUa,  Coloniae,  1829 ;  and 
Schmidt,  in  hia  edition  of  the  ocatioi,  Lipriae, 
1839.) 

4,  5.  Roscii,  two  brothers,  who  accompanied 
Cmssus  ou  his  Parthian  expedithm.  (Pint*  Crau. 

31.) 

6.  RoKiUB,  a  lesate  of  Q.  Comificmu  in  AMcn, 
perished  along  with  bis  commander,  in  B.  a  43> 
(Appinn,  B.C.  iv.56.)    [CoRNiFiciua,  No.  3.] 

ROSCIUS.  L.  AELIA'NUS.  I.  Consul  suf - 
feclus  A.  D.  100  (Fasti). 

2.  Consul  A.  D.  223,  with  L.  Marius  Ibahnna, 
in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Serena  (Ftati)* 

RO  SCIUa,  GAEXltS,  the  legatns  of  tha 
twentieth  lefpen,  whidi  waa  stationed  in  BriUnnnt 
the  time  of  Nero>  death,  a.  D.  68.  (Tae.  ISA  L 
60.) 

RO'SCIUS  RE'GULUS.  [RnouLus.] 
ROSIA'NUS  OE'MINUS,  qnaestor  of  the 
younger  Pliny  in  his  consftlsbip^  a.  ik  100,  ii  » 
commended  by  the  latter  In  one  of  hk  laUan  to 
Trajan  (Kp.  x.  11.  a.  16). 

ROXA'NA  ('Pwldin,),  a  daughter  of  Oxyartes 
tha  Bactrian.  According  to  Arrian,  she  foil  into 
the  hands  of  Alexander  on  hia  capture  of  the  hill- 
fort  in  Sogdiana,  named  "  the  rock,"  where  the 
wife  and  daughters  of  Oxyartes  had  been  placed 
for  security  ;  and  the  conquerw  was  so  captivated 
by  the  chairoa  of  Roxana  (who  appeared  to  the 
Haeedonians  the  moat  beautiful  of  ^1  the  AMatio 
women  they  bad  seen,  except  the  wife  of  Darains), 
that  he  resolved  to  manr  bar — a  dcdgn  whidi 
induced  Oxyartes,  when  na  hesffd  of  it,  to  come 
and  submit  himself  to  Alexander,  b.  c.  327  (Ait. 
J»tA.  iv.  18—20).  The  atatmiOiU  of  Curtios 
(viii.  4),  and  of  Phitarch  {Alex.  47\  diffbr  in 
some  points  from  the  above  account ;  bet  sea 
Droysen,  Alamider,  p.  346.  At  the  time  of  Alex- 
andH's  death,  in  B.  a  323,  Roxana  was  fu  ml* 
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Tfinced  in  pregnnncj,  tiiid  within  h  few  montlis  the 
was  delirered  of  a  son  (Alexander  Aegua).  who 
wu  admitted  to  ahare  the  nominal  lovereignt; 
with  AirhidMUt,  imder  the  nwency  of  Pwdiocas. 
Some  time  before  the  boy*!  birth  she  had,  with  the 
InKwIedge  and  cweunence  of  the  refcent,  drawn 
Stateira,  or  Banine,  and  her  miter  Drypetii  to 
Babj'lon  hy  a  friendly  letter,  and  then  csuMd 
them  to  be  mordered  [Bahsine,  No.  2],  In  B.C. 
.1'3I,  Rozana  and  her  inGuit  eon  accompanied  Per- 
]  diccas  in  faia  eipeditinn  against  Eg7l>t ;  and  on  bis 
death  in  tiie  same  year,  she  becanie  subject  to  the 
giiardianihip  of  Pithon  and  Arrhidaeas.  [Arkri- 
,  DAiua,  No.  2.]  In  B.C  3'20,  she  whs  removed 
over  to  Macedonia  by  Antipnter.  In  a.c.  31S, 
fearing;  probably  the  hostility  of  Eorydice,  she  fled 
with  her  son  to  Aencides,  king  of  £peinia,  by  whom 
they  .were  restored  to  Macedonia,  together  with 
Olympias,  in  the  following  year.  It  was  not  long, 
howerer,  before  Olympias,  hard  pressed  by  Cas- 
sander,  was  obliged  to  throw  herself  into  Fydna, 
whither  Koicana  and  the  young  prince  accnmpanird 
her ;  and,  when  Pydna  was  taken,  and  Olympias 
put  to  death  by  Caisander,  early  in  B.  c.  316,  they 
were  placed  by  him  in  Amphipolis,  with  a  com- 
mand that  they  shoald  no  longer  be  treated  as 
royal  persons.  Here  they  were  detained  under 
the  ciuige  of  Olandas  till  a,c  311,  in  which 
year,  soon  after  tha  genenl  peace  then  conduded, 
'they  were  murdered  by  their  keeper,  and  their 
bodies  were  secretly  disposed  of,  in  accordance  with 
orders  from  Cniaander.  (Pint.  Atat.  77,  de  Alex. 
Fort,  ii,  6  ;  Arr.  Anab.  vii.  27  ;  Cart.  x.  3, 6  ;  Diod. 
-xviii.  3,  39,  xix.  11.  S-3,  105  ;  Strab.  xi.  p.  517, 
xvii.  p.  794  ;  JusL  sii.  15,  xiii.  2,  xi\  5,  6,  xv.  2 ; 
PnuB.i.  6,]l,ix.  7.)  [E.  £.] 

RUBK'LLUJS  BLANDUS.  [Blanduh.] 
RUBE'LLIUS  OE'MINUS.  [Oeminuk.] 
RUBE'LLIUS  PLAUTUS.  [Plautun.] 
UUBRE'NUS  LAPPA,  a  tragic  poet  and  a 
contemporary  of  JuTenai,  was  compelled  by  po- 
verty to  pledge  his  doak,  while  writing  a  tragedy 
on  Atrens.  (Jur.  SaL  vii.  71 — 73.) 

RU'BRTA.  1.  The  wHe  of  one  Carbo,  a 
friend  of  Cicero.    (Cic.  ad  Fam.  Ix.  21.  §  3.) 

2.  A  woman  of  Mediolanum  in  the  time  of 
Augustus,  of  whom  Valerius  Maximus  (ix.  lo.  exL 
1)  relates  a  story. 

3.  A  Vestal  virgin,  with  whom  Nero  committed 
incest.    (SueL  A'er.  28.) 

RU'BHIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioned  for 
the  first  time  iu  the  tribunate  of  C.  Gracchus,  but 
it  nerer  attained  much  importance  during  the  re- 
public In  the  imperial  period  the  Rubrii  became 
more  diatingutsbed  ;  and  one  of  them,  namely 
C  Rnbriot  Oallus,  obtained  the  consulship  in  a.  d. 
101.  The  surnames  the  Rnbrii  in  the  time  of 
the  republic  are  Hugo,  Varro,  and  Ikmeiuu,  the 
latter  of  which  occurs  only  on  coina  [Dosslnvb]. 
Under  the  empire  we  meet  with  a  fisw  more  sur- 
names, which  are  given  below, 

RU'BRIUS.  1.  Ri'BRius,  tribune  of  the  pleba 
along  with  C.  Gncchus,  propoaed  the  law  for 
founding  the  colony  at  Carthage,  which  was  carried 
into  e^t.  (PluL  C  GruoA.  10 ;  comp.  Ap^an, 
B.a\.  12.) 

2.  Q.  Rubrics  Varho,  who  was  declared  a 
public  enemy  along  with  Marios  in  b.  c,  88,  is 
meationed  by  Cicero  {BrmL  45)  at  ao  ene^tic 
and  paestonate  accnaer. 

3.  Rubrius,  one  of  the  companioua  of  C  Vema , 


in  his  iniquities  (Cic.  Veir.  i.  25).  He  aeema  to 
hare  been  a  difEetent  person  from  Q.  Rnbrina,  who 
is  also  mentioned  in  eonaedion  with  Vama.  (  Verr. 

ui.80.)  . 

4.  L.  Rdbridr,  a  Roman  equea  at  SynoBae, 
when  Verres  was  gOTomor  of  ^idly.  (Ck  Verr. 
iiL  57.) 

5.  Rubrius,  was  propraetor  in  Macedonia  abont 
B.  c.  67,  in  which  yenr  M.  Cato  served  under  bim 
aa  tribune  of  the  soldier*.  (Pint.  Cbt  am.  9.) 

S.  L.  Rubrius,  a  aenator,  waa  takoi  priaooer 
by  Caeuir  at  the  capture  of  Coriinlam,  at  the  begin- 
ning of  B.  c.  49,  and  was  dismissed  fay  bin  snin- 
jured.    (Caes.  B.  C.  i.  23.) 

7.  M.  RuBBlua,  was  with  M.  Cato  in  Utica 
at  the  time  of  his  death.  (Plut.  CaUmm.^ 

8.  Rubrius  Ruoa,  was  one  of  Cumx^  m%mm- 
sins,  B.  c.  44.  (Appian,  B.C.i.\  13,  with  th«  nola 
of  SehweighausH'.)  He  may  have  been  the  auM 
as  either  No.  6  or  7*  hoik  of  whom  belongad  to 
the  Pompeian  party, 

9.  L.  RuBRiim,  of  Ckainun,  nada  H.  ABtontoa 
hisbeir.   (Cie, /'M.  ii.  16.) 

10.  RuBRiuB,  a  Ronan  eqnea,  aeeiMd  at'the 
banning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberioa,  (Tab  Amm.  i. 
73.) 

RU'BRIITS,  a  physician  at  Rome,  who  KtmI 
probably  about  the  banning  or  middle  of  the  first 
century  after  Chriat,  and  u  mentioned  by  Plinr 
N.  xsix.  5)  as  having  gained  by  his  practice 
the  annual  income  of  two  hundred  and  fiftjr  thou- 
sand sesterces  (about  1953L  2s.  StL).  A»  Ha*  ta 
considered  by  Pliny  to  be  a  Toy  laige  aom,  it 
may  give  us  tome  notion  of  the  fortunes  made  by 
physidana  at  Rome  about  the  beginning  of  the 
empire,  [W.A.O.} 

RU'BRIUS  FABATUS,  was  appcebeoded  in 
attempting  to  fly  to  the  Parthiana  in  a.  t>.  32,  but 
escaped  punishment  from  the  forgetfulness  rathn 
than  the  mercy  of  Tiberius.    (Tac.  ^ait.  n.  14.) 
RU'BRIUS  GALLUS.  [Gallur] 
RU'BRIUS  PO'LLIO.  [Poixio.] 
RUFILLA,  A'NNIA,  spoken  of  in  the  mgn 
of  Tiberius,  a.  d.  21.   (Tae.  Awh.  iii.  SS,) 

RUFILLUS,  a  person  ridiculed  by  Horace  nn 
account  of  the  perfumes  he  carried  about  his  p«^ 
son.    (Hor.  &i.  i.  2.  27,  i.  4.  92.) 

RUFI'NA,  POMPO'NIA.  [Pomponia.] 
RUFINIA'NUS,  JIJ'LIUS,  a  Utin  ihetori- 
dan  of  uncertain  date,  the  sathor  of  a  tnatiae  De 
F^rii  SeHtmOarum  ei  Moaitioiia,  first  pnblicbed, 
along  with  several  other  pieces  of  a  similar  de- 
scription, by  Beatua  Rhenanns,  4to.  Base),  1521. 
It  will  be  found  in  the  "  Rhetores  Antiqui  Latini " 
of  Pithneua,  4to.  Paris,  1599,  p.  24,  in  the  col- 
lection of  CappefoneriuB,  4to.  Argent.  1756,  p,  29, 
and  is  generally  included  in  the  editimM  of  the 
work  by  Rutilina  Lnpua  [Lupus],  which  bean 
the  tame  title.  [W.  R] 

BUFI'NUS,  prime  minister  of  Tkeodosius  the 
Great,  one  of  the  most  able,  but  also  most  in- 
triguing, tnacberoaa,  and  dangerous  men  of  hia 
time.  Suidas  calls  him  fiaSvyviiuts  Mpcrwoj  ml 
Kfijwmn.  He  was  a  native  of  Elusium,  the 
cental  of  Novempoputania,  a  portion  of  Aquitania, 
in  Oaul,  now  Eause  in  Gascony.  Although  of  low 
birth,  he  succeeded  in  working  bis  way  up  to  the 
imperial  court,  and  early  attached  hinuelf  to  tha 
fortune  of  Theodosint,  with  whom  he  beeaaw  a 
great  favourite.  He  employed  his  aacendan^  over 
the  enpenc  to  abnae  hia  coniidMK^  and  Tbeo- 
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docitu  Memed  to  hsTe.  been  itmck  with  a  hlind- 
ueM  which  prevented  him  (nm  seeing  the  odious 
vice*  aid  pnblie  crimw  of  this  dangeroua  man. 
At  the  tnM  (rf  the  grmt  tnmblm  nt  TheMaitmics, 
in  A.  D.  J90,  Rafiiraa  held  the  important  pott  of 
■wgiitsr  offidomm,  and  haring  great  infittence  in 
tbe  imperial  cabinet,  excited  the  vindictive  Tbeo- 
doaint  to  thow  cmel  meamret  which  brought  min 
upon   that  flouriahing  dty.     In  S92  Rafinits 
WM  coDKil,  and  miaed  himiclf  to  the  dignity  of 
ptaefcctas  praetorio  by  depoung  tbe  then  prniBCt 
Tatiauiu,  tending  him  into  exile,  ind  patting  to 
death  hu  ton  ProculuB,  the  piaelect  of  Conttanti- 
nople.    Id  contequenca  of  uete  pioceedingt,  and 
hit  bonndleaa  rapacity  throngh  which  the  eaitem 
pmvincea  were  nearly  mined,  Rnfiniu  incnrred  tbe 
geHeial  hatied ;  and  the  empire  wat  turpriaed 
when,  ahu  the  death  of  Theodotint  in  the  vne 
jfor,  393,  he  eentinned  bit  farmer  inflnenoe  over 
the  weak  Ateodini .  There  were,  however,  men  in 
the  empire  aUe  to  co^  with  him.  and  tittle  dread- 
ing hit  power.    Among  theae  Stilicho  and  Entro- 
pint  wen  the  jnincipal,  and  they  consequently 
became  objeeU  of  fear  and  hatred  to  RnfiDat. 
In  Mder  to  div«t  the  attention  ef  theae  powerfid 
men  firm  hi*  own  penon,  and  prevent  tbem  from 
joining  in  ConatAntinnple  for  hit  deatruction,  Ru- 
finua  permaded  the  Huns  and  the  Ootha  to  make 
an  inroad  into  the  empire.    The  former  came  from 
Scythia  by  eea,  htnded  in  Asia  Minor,  and  carried 
dea miction  oi  fiur  at  Antioch,  where  their  farther 
pcogteta  waa  amtted.    The  Ootht  were  met  by 
tbe  bnve  Stilicho  who,  owing  to  the  machinatione 
of  Rofinua,  tnatained  more  defeats  than  he  obtained 
victoriea,  and  wat  unable  to  choatiM  the  barbsrianB 
at  tbey  deaerved.    They  retreated,  however,  and 
MOW  Stilicho  catered  with  Oainat,  the  Gothic  ally 
of  ATOBdina,  into  a  plan  for  ruining  Hufinna. 
(lainat  toon  gained  the  atsistance  of  bit  officera, 
and  approached  Constantinople  under  the  pretext 
of  having  faia  troopa  reviewed  by  the  emperor. 
Rulinus  had  meanwhile  prevailed  upon  Arcadiua 
to  make  him  co^mperor,  and  they  tet  out  from 
Conttaatiaopla  to  meet  tbe  retntning  army,  and 
have  the   proclamation  made  in  presence  of 
Goinaa  and  his  men,  whom  tbey  Uiought  devoted 
to  the  all-powerful  minister.    Rnfinus  was  so 
sun  of  bis  nomination,  that  he  bad  already  money 
coined  with  bit  effigy,  destined  to  be  distributed 
■Biong  tbe  siddien.  Arcadiut  and  Rutin na  arrived 
in  the  cMMp  of  Gaiiwa  on  the  27th  of  November 
39o,  and  toe  nlennity  was  on  tlie  point  of  taking 
place,  when  suddenly  one  of  Gainas*  men  rushed 
upon  Rufinnt,  who  stood  close  to  tlie  emperor,  and 
plonged  his  aword  in  his  breast.    Others  soon  fol- 
lowed hit  example,  and  in  a  moment  Rulinus  fell 
a  victim  to  their  fury.    Hit  head  waa  cut  off, 
•tuck  upon  a  spear,  and  paraded  through  the 
tmp.   His  ri^t  hand  was  likewise  cut  oS,  and 
a  soldier  carried  it  about  among  his  comrades,  cry- 
ing in  mockery,  *"  Charity,  charity  to  the  hand  that 
could  never  get  enougti  1  "    Arcadiut  fled  in  con- 
sternation from  tbe  scene  of  murder,  but  hit  fears 
were  toon  removed,  and  he  agreed  to  confiscate 
the  immense  property  of  Rnfiousu    Of  Uiia  Eo- 
troiaua,  who  wat  secretly  privy  to  the  murder,  got 
the  lion's  share.   Otbeit,  who  had  been  robbed  by 
Hutinat,  tried  to  obtain  an  indemnity  by  seising 
whatever  they  could  find  belonging  to  him,  till  at 
wt  Arcadiut  issued  an  edict,  at  the  instigation  of 
Mtto^ui,  by  which  the  whole  residue  of  the  pro- 
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perty  of  Rnfinus  was  declared  to  be  imperial,  or 
more  properly  speaking  Eutropian,  property.  The 
wile  and  daughter  of  Rufinus  were  exiled  to  Jeru- 
aalon,  and  &m  died  in  peace  many  years  after. 
Rufinoa  waa  the  brother  oi  Saint  Sylvia.  (Chm- 
dian.  Avf&nu ;  Snidat,  $.  v.  'Pav^uras  ;  Socom.  viL 
24,  &c;  Zotim.  libi  iv.  v. ;  Theodoret.  v.  17,  ftc.; 
Philottoig.  xi.  1,  &0.)  [W.  P.] 

RUFI'NUS,  M.  ANTO'NIUS,  contu]  *.  n 
ISUwithSer.OctaviusLoenaaPontianus.  (Faiti.) 

RUFI'NUS,  CAECI'UUS,  a  man  of  qnaea- 
torian  rank,  wat  expelled  by  Dtnnitian,  when 
centor,  from  the  tenate  beeaute  he  danced.  (Dion 
Cats.  Ixvii.  13  ;  Suet  Don.  8.) 

RUFI'NUS,  CORNE'LIUS.  Rufinus  waa  the 
name  of  an  ancient  fiunily  of  the  Cornelia  gena, 
from  whidi  family  the  dictator  Sulla  was  de- 
scended. 

1-.  P.  CORNILIUB  RvilNUS,  dietfttoT  B.  a  8M, 
was  obliged  to  lay  down  hit  office  on  aecomit  of 
a  fiiult  in  the  autpioet  at  hit  election.  (Liv.  viii. 

17.) 

2.  P.  CoRNKLiirn  P.  p,  Rufinub,  probably  ton 
of  the  preceding,  wat  twice  cental  and  once  di^ 
talor.  He  was  consul  for  the  fint  time  in  B.  a 
29U,  with  M\  Cnrius  Dentatat,  and  in  oraiJnncUon 
with  his  collef^pie  brought  the  Samnite  war  to  a 
conclusion,  and  obtained  a  triumph  in  consequence. 
[DsNTATUB.]  He  wat  consul  a  second  time  in 
a.  c.  277,  with  C.  Juniua  Brutus  Bnhnlcus,  and 
carried  on  the  war  against  the  Samnites  and  the 
Greeks  in  Southern  Italy,  who  were  now  deprived 
of  the  powerful  protection  of  Pyrrhut.  The  chief 
event  of  hit  teeond  consulship  was  tiu  capture  of 
the  important  town  of  Croton.  Rnfiims  bore  a 
bad  character  on  account  of  hit  avarice  and  dio- 
honesty,  but  he  was  at  tbe  tome  time  one  of  tbe 
most  distingnitlied  generalt  of  his  time  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly C.  Fabricius,  his  personal  enemy,  it  taid 
to  have  supported  his  application  for  h»  second 
consulsfaip  in  &  c.  277,  Imause  the  Romans  stood 
in  need  of  a  general  of  experience  and  skill  on 
account  <tf  tbeii  war  with  Pyrrhus.  Bat  at 
Pyrriina  bad  left  Italy  in  the  middle  of  the 
preceding  year,  Niebnhr  remarks  {HiiL  o/Itom§, 
ToL  iii,  note  903)  that  tiie  snppoit  of  Fabridaa 
mutt  lefar  to  his  first  consulship,  or  perhaps  with 
even  mora  probability  to  his  dictatorship,  tho  year 
of  which  is  not  mentioned,  but  which  Niebuhr 
refers  to  B.  c.  280,  after  the  deflEnt  of  the  Romant 
at  tbe  Siria.  In  B.  c  275*  Bnfinaa  wot  expelled 
from  the  tenate  by  the  censora  C.  Fabrichii  and  Q, 
Aemilius  Papus,  on  account  of  his  potietting  ten 
pounds  of  silver  pkite.  (Liv.  Epit.  11  ;  Eutrop.  ii. 
9 ;  CictU  Orat.  ii.  66  ;  Quintil.  xii.  1.  §  43 ;  Oell. 
iv.  B  ;  Dion  Cats.  Fragm.  37 ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  17  ; 
Frontin.  Slrat  iii.  6.  §  4 ;  Zonar.  viit.  6  ;  Liv.  SpiL 
1 4;  GelL xvii.  21 ;  VaL  Max.  U. 9.  S 4;  Macrofa-Abt 
i.  1 7  j  Plnb  SalL  I.)  RuGnns  is  taid  to  have  lost 
his  sight  in  sleep,  while  dreaming  of  this  misfor- 
tune. (Flin.  H.Kril  50,  s.  fiU)  Hitgrandsmi 
wat  the  tirst  of  the  family  who  attnmed  tbe  sur- 
name of  Sulin.  [StjLi.A.] 

RUFI'NUS,  C.  CU^PIUS,  consul  A.D.  142» 
with  L.  Statint  Quadmtot.  (Faid.) 

RUFI'NUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  A.  Jumrn  Rv- 
piNUK,  consul  A.  o.  153  with  C.  Bruitiut  Praeseni. 
(FattL) 

12.  M.  JiTNum  RowNUB  Sabinianus,  con^nl 
A.  D.       with  C.  Jnhus  Sevems.  (Fasti.) 
RnFI'NUS,  LICI'NIUS,  a  mrist.  who  Uvad 
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Dndcr  Alenmder  Smnu,  which  appaui  from  hu 
CMinilUiig  PanJiu  (Dig.  40.  tic  13.  ••  i).  There 
u»  in  the  DigMt  Mventeen  ezoerpt*  fron  twelve 
book»  «f  Re^ilat  by  Raftoo*,  mccoriitig  to  the 
FlM«Btine  Index  |  but  one  excerpt  (Dig.  42.  tiu  1. 
1.  S4)  it  mipencribed  Lib,  XIII^  vhich,  howerer, 
provei  Dothing,  u  error  eauly  occart  in  nuh  a 
nnmeni  The  name  of  Liciniui  Ru&iiua  ippeiin 
in  the  Oenera  edition  of  the  OtJlatia  Legtita  Afo- 
MueorMi  tt  Rotmtnarum,  m  the  oompilei  |  bat  thii 
Rtifinlu  cnnnat  be  tb«  contempomry  ot  Pantut,  for 
the  ColUtio  waa  compiled  after  the  pablicatioi  of 
the  Code  of  Theodoiiiui  not  to  nestion  other 
argumente.  (Zimmem,  Caeeitrffa  de$  Horn.  Prioat' 
n!aUi,*oli.)  [0.  L.] 

RUFl'NUS,  ME'NNTUS.  one  of  the  genenOi 
of  ViieUiiu.  a.  o.  «9.    (Ta&  HUL  iti.  12.) 

RUFI'NUS.  TREBO'NIUS,  a  fHeud  of  the 
yonngar  Pliny,  had  been  dManvir,  «  one  of 
the  oiief  mngistratee,  of  the  Bonan  colony  of 
Vienna  in  Ga^  (Plin.  Et*.  it,  22.)  He  ii  pro- 
bably the  tame  perun  a>  the  Riifintu  to  whom  one 
of  Pliny'a  lettera  is  oddresMd.    {Bp.  tUl  16.) 

RUFI'NUS,  TRIA'RIUS.  conanl  in  A.  D.  210 
with  U\  Aciliua  Fauitinna.  (Faa^) 

RUFl'NtJS,  C.  VI'BIUS,  ooniol  raffeetoa  u 
A.  0.32.  (Kaati.) 

RUFI'NUS,  literary.  1.  Tyranniu*  or  Tun- 
RiNiua,  Qc  ToBANUS,  a*  the  name  ii  variously 
written,  ntuat  have  been  bom  about  the  middle  of  the 
fourth  century,  but  neither  the  precin  data  nor  the 
place  of  hie  nativity  can  be  determined  with  cer- 
tainty, althoqgh  aone  of  hia  biagf^»h«a  bava  con- 
fidntly  fixed  upon  a.  d.  34ft,  for  tKe  finmer,  and 
Concordia,  near  the  head  of  the  Adriatic  ae  the 
latter.  AfkerhehadattaiiiedtonMnhDodfaebecame 
as  iomate  of  the  monaatery  at  Aquileia,  where,  upon 
aequiting  a  knowledge  of  the-principlea  and  ritea  of 
Christianity,  be  leceired  die  MGrament  of  baptism. 
In  S71  or  872,  from  the  bands  af  tha  pnstrier 
ChroDHttiiN.  At  this  epoch  also  he  fbnoed  that 
dose  Utimaey  with  Hiuronymos  whi^  was  long 
maintidned  with  great  nntual  wannth,  bat  cTent- 
ually  most  rudely  diseoWed.  Having  conceived  an 
eager  desire  to  visit  Palestine,  Rufinna  set  out, 
nlmoat  immediately  after  hit  admissioa  into  the 
(Anrah,  ftr  Syria,  in  the  ttsiu  «f  Ualania,  a  noUa, 
wealthy,  and  darmit  Roman  matnn,  and  remained 
in  the  Kaat  for  abont  twenty-six  yean,  paaning  a 
portion  of  his  time  at  Alexandria,  where  he  en- 
joyed the  instrucUons  of  Didjrmm  and  other  learned 
fiithert  t  and  the  rest  at  Jeniaalem,  where  he  toolt 
up  his  abode  with  the  monks  on  the  Mount  of 
Olives,  making  frequent  excursions,  however,  in 
diflbrent  directions,  in  company  with  Melania,  to 
whom  he  leemi  to  have  acted  as  spiritual  adviser 
and  ahnoner.  During  the  earlier  port  of  thfe  above 
period  ha  maintained  a  most  affectionate  corre- 
■pondeoce  with  Jerome,  who  had  redred  to  the 
desert  between  Antioch  and  the  Enphrstes,  and 
•Ukoogh  Ibc7  met  once  only  (in  38S),  their  friend- 
lUp  oaatinned  oninterrupted  up  to  393,  when  bitter 
strife  Rros«k  Both  had  been  wann  admirers  of 
Origen,  and  this  admiration  had  been  expressed  in 
the  most  emphatic  terms  by  Jerome,  in  the  preface 
to  hia  tansIatiNi  of  the  Homiliet  upon  the  Song 
ef  Sobnon.  But  when  the  doubtful  tendency  of 
many  of  the  theories  involved  in  the  imagiontive 
orientalisms  of  Origen  began  by  degrees  to  be  moFe 
deariy  discerned,  and  when  the  cry  of  heresy,  first 
niaed  by  Tbaophilus,  became  load  and  strong, 


Jerome,  oagw  to  oacapa  all  aa^itioo  of  wOnttmom 
to  inch  vehemently  aspported  ^iphnina, 

biihop  of  Salamis,  in  his  attadt  npon  John  a£ 
nisalcm,  by  whom  Hnfinns  had  been  erduned  • 
Hesbyter,  and  to  whom  be  waa  warmly  attocbedL 
The  seeds  of  enmity  pkniad  by  this- canteorcrsy 
were  chnithad  into  vigosE  by  tbe  ehaactcrialic 
heat  of  Jerome,  whose  dennneiatiaaa  of  Ua  firmer 
companion  became,  by  quick  degrees,  mora  mkI 
more  fieree  and  unsparing ;  but  betes  the  ^Minl 
had  ripened  into  inextinguithaUe  hatnd,  ita  p>^ 
gresa  was  checked  by  tha  tatefpositioB  and  aMiniia- 
tions  of  honcft  friends,  and  a  oolcaui  raaoaejaatiDW 
took  pUoe  at  Jerusalem,  on  Easter  day,  a.  ik.  3S7. 

In  the  antumn  of  the  aame  year  Rafinom  em- 
larked  fur  Itjdy,  along  wiUi  Melania,  and  iHtring 
been  hospitably  entertained  by  PanUiaM  [P.ar»as- 
nub],  at  Nola,  boiaok  hiaualf  from  thanee,  wreb- 
out  riaiting  the  natnnMlia,  to  the  monaateiy  of  ¥i- 
netom.   Hitbo-  mnltitndaa  flowed  fer  die  pupoaer 
of  making  inquiriea  with  regard  to  the  eerenmiiaa 
and  liturgies  of  the  sister  Chuiches  of  the  I-Iaat, 
tlie  rules  of  the  most  celebrated  coenobitiGal  ftater- 
nities,  the  Greek  ecclesiastical  writers,  and  Vwioas 
other  poinu  upon  which  one  who  had  be«n  sw 
long  resident  in  Aua  aod  BriA  wonld  ba  mpafalf 
of  imparting  infimnation.    Tha  intdfigenea  thaa 
obtained  proved  ao  interesting,  that  tha  leamod 
traveller  was  earnestly  solicited  to  gratify  cariosity 
atiU  further,  by  translating  into  Latin  soma  of 
thoaa  prodnctiont  to  which  he  had  beea  in  the 
babit  of  referring  roost  frequently.    With  thia  rw 
quert,  not  foreseeing  tha  alatm  ha  was  about  xm 
Oxdte,  he  willingly  complied^  and  aeoordin^y  pul^ 
llshed  traiisliitioiiB  of  the  Apology  for  Oi^en  by 
Pamphilus,  and  of  the  booke  of  Origen  Ilfpl  dfix**', 
together  with  an  original  tract  D*  AdtUteraOamt 
JAbroram  Origans,  while  in  the  piefiMe  to  the  /Jk 
PrincifMi,  eidier  from  a  wish  to  avoid  any  auscon- 
ceptlon  of  hi)  own  views,  or  from  some  feelii^  ef 
lurking  malice,  he  quoted  thepan^yric  pronoonced 
by  Jerome  apon  Origen,  of  which  a-e  have  nude 
mention  above.  The  appenrance  of  theoe  works  pre- 
duced  a  violent  ferment,  Pammaehiue  and  Oceannt 
represented  the  tmnaaction  in  the  most  nn&voerable 
light  to  Jerome,  whose  wnth  Uaied  fmh  bbois 
botly  than  eter ;  all  attempta  to  bnng  aboat  a 
better  nnderstsndii^  •erved  mdy,  from  tb»  had 
fititb  of  the  negotnuera,  to  feed  the  flame ;  a  bitter 
correqrandence  followed,  which  was  crowned  by 
the  Apofoffia  of  the  one  adverua  Nimvnfmum,  and 
the  Apoia/ia  of  the  other  adttma  Riifitntm. 

Soon  after  the  commwcement  of  the  dispate 
Rufiiias  retired  to  Aqailna,  and  during  tba  life  cf 
Siriciua,  was  steadily  mpported  by  th*  pentiScal 
court.  But,  upon  the  elevation  of  Anaatawus,  he 
was  sntnminied  by  the  new  pope  to  repair  to  Rome, 
for  the  purpose  (tf  answering  the  charges  prefnrcd 
against  his  orthodoxy :  this  mandate,  however,  he 
evaded,  and,  instead  of  appearing  in  person,  tian^ 
mitted  an  Apologia,  in  which  he  ex^ains  hii  red 
views,  and  altogether  disavows  any  participation 
in  the  dangerous  doctrines  imputed  to  htm  by  his 
enemies.  Anattaaius  replied  by  an  epistle,  m 
which  he  condemned,  roost  uueqaivoeaUy,  tha  tenets 
of  Origen,  and  censured  indjrealy  the  lubmas  vt 
his  tianslntor,  without,  however,  seeking  fimher  to 
disturb  him  in  his  retreat.  Af4er  t^  death  a( 
Annstaaitit  in  402.  the  flames  which  had  raged  fa- 
riously  for  upwards  of  three  years,  gmdnaHy  becaaw 
more  fiunt,  and  at  length  exphad  nlU^ltia^  Mai> 
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mu  nmMn  at  Aqoilmt.  nndar  Uie  pntecUon  of 
Chron»tiH>  bmily  «Bipk]red  im  litatuy  Itboun, 
unUl  A.  B>  408(  wbtn  he  ntontd  to  nmtam. 
From  tfacBce,  Ufou  Um  inn^on  of  Italy  by  Alaric, 
1m  flad  to  Sialjr,  when  ka  died  loon  afi«r»  in  410. 
In  aUnaiMi  to  the  place  of  hit  deceaMi  his  great 
■dvefaary,  whose  hoatUity  eodured  b^ond  tha 
gmva,  eowfoaed  tha  foUowing  epilapli :—  **  Scar- 
piaa  istar  Kncalatoi  tH  Poiplqrriaa  Tkinaaiaa 
BQiao  patutar." 

V  Tlw  axtant  vorlu  of  Rnfiniu  mvit  ba  ■epaimted 
into  twp  tjumt  i — A.  Origmal  Compoaitioni,  and, 
B.  Tnuialatinna  frm  Uia  Oiaek,  thoaa  belonging 
to  the  Utter  diTuioo  ben^  Um  mora  raluDiiaau. 

A.  Orwuiai-  CoMPoainoNi. — 1.  De  AdiU- 
teratitme  lAnnm  Origmm  t  *■  wt  «f  Kpitogut  or 
■applaownt  to  iba  trinilatiaa  the  Apolo^  for 
OrigsD  hj  ParaphiJua.  It  ia  dedicated  to  a  monk 
Mnouiua*  at  whoee  Bigent  requeet  that  tranilation 
VM  andertaken,  and  ia  intaodcd  to  pTova  that 
nuuij  of  the  fidee  doctiinei  aacribed  te  Origan  did 
not  in  reality  pmoeed  from  that  fftthw,  but  wen 
deduetiona  £mn  eonnptkna  and  ioterpelatione  of 
hie  geanine  text  Tnia  tract  will  be  foand  ap- 
pended to  tke  Apology  in  the  fifth  volane  of  the 
beoediclina  edition  of  Jerome. 

II.  Dt  AM«fM<HM*6»i  XII.  PtOrianAanim 
Vtti  li^  an  attoapt  to  inteipiet  the  prophecy  of 
Jacob  iq^uding  the  deetiniea  m  hia  eont.  contained 
in  the  fbr^ninth  dieter  of  Oenetic  Thi»  piece 
win  ba  fomnd  nndac  it*  belt  form  in  the  edition 
of  RufinoB  eonunanosd  by  fa/Zunj,  but  not  con- 
tiuned  berwd  the  fint  ▼olmna,  which  appeand  at 
Vefona,  fo).  1745. 

Ill*  A^«^  pro  Fidn  ma  ad  AmailunMm  Pat- 
lifiem.  IV.  Apoiegu*  a.  Imctimmm  im  Hitfxmy 
w«M  Libri  II.  In  these  two  pnlemicnt  piecei  liLvr 
finaa  leaka,  in  the  Grat  place,  to  eatabliih  hia  own 
orthodoxy  beyond  Mupicion,  and  in  the  lecond 
place,  to  rebvt  and  retort  the  injurious  atateaients 
of  hie  tqipoBMta,  eqwcially  of  Jnrome,  whom  he 
ioutalaa  too  doajy  in  nolenca  and  arant  of  eharity. 
Both  will  ba  finuid  in  the  BenedicUiM  edition  of 
Hinwynma,  and  in  that  of  Valhttti. 

V.  aUtaria  EnmOiaa^  t.  VHm  Painm,  tha 
biof^phiea  of  thirty-three  holy  men,  who  pHHcd  a 
life  of  nnctity  and  lolitude  in  the  deeert  of  Niiria. 
The  eollectton  waa  long  aacribed  to  Jerome,  and 
vben,  fiaai  tha  waida  of  Jenma  hnnel^  thia  waa 
ymved  to  be  inpoiriUa,  It  wm  aaiigned  to  tariona 
aulhora  by  diflerent  critics :  but,  from  a  pauogo  in 
the  Hidoria  EetimntUea  (ti.  4,  see  below),  it  ii 
evident  that  RnAnn*  muat  be  regarded  either  aa 
the  compiler  of  the  lirea,  or  ai  the  translator  from 
mne  Greek  original  The  beat  edition  is  that  by 
i'MMNfit,  SoL  AntT.  1615,  reprinted  fi>L  Logdon. 
1617.  and  foL  Antr.  1638. 

VI.  Eapotitio  ^ptibo/L  An  explanation  of  the 
ApoiUea*  Creed.  It  is  contained  in  thr  first  vo- 
lime  of  the  edition  of  Rufinua  commenced  by  Wwi- 
W^&L  Venn.  1745. 

VII.  Ilutorku  EedeiiaMieae  libri  XI.  This 
'"^  belongs  partly  to  the  first  and  partly  to  the 
ascend  of  the  two  diviaicms  bud  down  abonre,  since 
tl>e  bit  nine  books  art  a  loose  translation  of  the 
ten  booka  of  the  Eccleiinatical  History  of  Eusebius, 
while  the  tenth  and  elevanth  an  aeontinuation  by 
gifcma  hhnal^  astbneutgahiatoiy  of  the  Church, 
™>  — — nrrntni*  «  the  Aikn  heiw  down 
toAadntkaf  ThoadeMM.  The  hast  edWa*  ia 
*te  ^  GmM;  3  Tak  4to.  Bool  1740. 


B.  Tkarklatioitb  vroh  tuk  Gukk^L  Bv 
ulH  M^/m  Stffula,  inserted  in  the  OmUa  ftyfn 
rvB,  Sic  of  Hohto^Ds,  4to.  Bom.  1661,  npnoted 
at  Vienna,  foL  IJ69. 

Ih  Baiim  Magni  HomHiaa  nil.  These  wiU 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  St.  Basil,  pnblished  at 
Paris  by  Uanier,  k  1722,  voL  il  p.  713. 

III.  PoH^kUi  Apob>gn  pro  Or^/mr,  to  be  foud 
in  «U  the  bait  adimiB  of  Origan  ud  Jmna, 

IV.  Or^aia  da  Prme^  LiM  ir.  V.  <M. 
<i«i>M  Hom£aA,  XVII.  m  Geiiaim»  XIII.  n  £v- 
odM,  XVt.  M  Lemtiewm,  XXVIII.  m  Nmmmi, 
XXVI.  »  Joi^  IX.  M  Jildice$,  I.  m  /.  Libnm 
Regum,  IF,  in  Caxtica  CWtdpraai,  X  Libri  m 
EptttoioM  Pqtdi  ad  Rotmmot.  The  whole  of  the 
above  tnmalwtinw  will  fas  fhiwi  in  all  tba  aditieoa 
of  Origan. 

VI.  Gr^fotH  Namaitvni  OjmtcuJa  X,  firat  pnb- 
lished  by  Jakanwi  Adt^luu^  at  Stmabntg,  4to., 
1508,  and  included  in  the  lAtin  translation  of  the 
whole  wwks  of  Gregory,  by  Moaellanoa  and  Piick- 
heimeruB,  printed  at  Leipaigi  8ro.  1522: 

VII.  Sitti  SMaifKM  s.  EacluridiMm  s.  AmnlMM, 
a  series  of  moral  Apophthegms,  the  author  of  whicii 
was  altogether  nncartain,  eten  in  the  age  of  Raf>> 
nus,  since  by  some  they  were  anpposed  to  be  the 
production  of  SexUus  the  Stoic,  nained  bf  Seneca, 
by  othenof  sPythagostaDiby  otfamof  &ztaa  II., 
who  was  bishop  of  Rome,  and  snfferad  nwrtyrdon 
in  A.  D.  358.  A  collection  of  this  natore  ia  peca- 
li&rly  open  to  interpoladon,  and  h«ica  it  ia  little 
surprising  that  the  MSS.  should  present  variatioos 
quite  irreconcileable.  It  is  not  improbable  that  the 
reflectioia  of  some  heathen  philoe^er  may  haTe 
fbtned  tha  groundwork,  that  theaa  wna  modified 
and  ad^rted  to  Christianity  by  Rnfiona  and  othen, 
and  that  transcribers  inm  rime  to  rime  made  such 
alterations  and  additiona  aa  raited  their  own  Tiewa 
and  tastes.  The  best  edition  ia  that  of  Urbanna 
Oodofredos  Sibems,  4to.  Lips.  1725. 

VIIL  Ev^rii  SndmOim  ad  Moaaelm,  Ewm 
SaUeKtioM  d§  ApaOiat  Aiyni  Libar  ai  Fftyassa. 
Theaa  three  tracts,  whidi  will  be  fbond  in  the  ap- 
perkdix  to  the  Codea  RegtUantm,  ftc,  of  Holsloniui, 
4to.  Rom.  1661,  are  genenlb  believed  to  ba  the 
''Opuscule'*  of  ETagrioB  which  Jetome,  in  his 
letter  to  Ctesipbon,  mentions  as  having  betai  trans, 
lated  by  Bufinos.  and  to  which  Qranadius  also 
mokes  ulnaiooa  (ee.  xL  and  svii,),  although  doubt- 
fully and  indistinctly. 

IX.  Clemmtia  Itomam  lUeogaHiomUt  of  wluch 
the  original  was  attributed  to  Clamena  Romanus. 

[Cl-SVaNS  Rolf  ANUS.] 

X.  Aitatolii  Aleaandri^  Canon  Pakhalit^  first 
published,  from  a  MS.,  by  Aegidius  Bucherius,  in 
iua  D«  Doetrim  TemporM,  fol.  Antr.  1634. 

Tbe-foltowii^  translations  from  Origen  frequently 
ascribed  to  Rufinus,  are  of  doubtful  authenticity  : 
—  HomiUat  VII.  te  AfaUiatum  ;  IlontUia  iaJo- 
ibmaem ;  De  Mnria  Magdalaut ;  IM  Ep^bania 
Domitu, 

The  following  works  have  been  erroneously 
ascribed  to  Rufinus :  —  Vertio  Origem  HorailMnim 
i»  XaouM,  which  belongs  to  Jerome  ;  Venio  Jo- 
tepii  Opemm,  which  belonga  to  Ambrose  ;  Qnn. 
tHenlarii  in  LXXV.  priortt  Davidit  Ptcdmot :  im 
Oaaaatt  JobelatL,  Amo$  ;  VOa  S.  Eugemue ;  Libd- 
Itu  de  Fide  bnvior ;  Liielltu  da  Fide/iuior. 

Tha  fallowii^  works  by  RnGnna  have  been  lost : 
I^Htlala  ad  HienmpmoMt  in  reply  to  the  firat 
pact  of  Jenme'e  Apologia  ;  Epittobi^  ad  Amiaam 
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FiUeomiam  Pniam  ;  tmm  tnasUtioiiB  from  Latin 
into  Greek. 

Hie  atyle  oT  Rafinni  b  rennrlublf  peniuciiont, 
Ksd,  klUunigh  tinged  with  the  comipnom  of  his 
Hge,  ti  ta  nmoTed  from  bftrbarinn.  His  original 
works  do  not  indicate  commanding  genios,  nor 
indeed  are  the  aabjecta  such  as  to  admit  of  much 
display,  while  his  merits  as  a  tmnilator  rank  rerjr 
low,  unce  all  his  eflbrts  in  this  department  are  cha- 
racterised by  extreme  iiuKconwy.  Indeed  his 
oinect  seems  to  hava  been  rather  to  convex  s  grae- 
nu  ideaof  the  meaning  of  an  anthw  than  fidthfully 
to  represent  his  words,  and  he  does  not  hesitate  to 
expand,  condense,  correct,  or  omit  such  passages 
ns  seemed  to  htm  obscare,  diflnsa,  inaccnnte  or 
anneccssarj,  although  we  cannot  with  jostice 
accuse  him  of  wilfU  distortion  or  suppression. 
Into  tba  nmita  of  the  controrersy  with  Jerome, 
to  which  periiapt  be  owes  his  chief  celebrity,  it 
IS  naneeessary  to  enter.  It  redounded  to  the 
praise  of  neither  party,  but  the  latter  was  an- 
doabtedly  the  aggnsaor,  the  molives  of  the  attack 
were  pnAably  nnworthy,  and  the  eoarse  invective 
in  which  it  was  coached  excites  no  feeling  except 
disgust,  especially  when  contnuted  with  the  hypei^ 
bolka]  praise*  lavished  by  him  not  long  befon  upon 
the  same  individuaL 

No  complete  impresnon  of  the  works  of  Rufinas 
having  ever  been  published,  we  have  noticed  the 
belt  Mition  of  ead  pieee  sepantely. 

(The  evmu  connected  with  the  life  of  Rnfinns 
bave  been  investigated,  with  great  industry  and 
learning,  by  Oiusto  Fontanini,  archUship  u  An* 
cyra,  in  his  Hitioria  Literaria  ^^emMsmu,  4to. 
Horn.  1742,  and  by  J.  F.  R  Marin  de  R^bei^  in 
his  Di$iertaiiamet  Dmae,  4to.,  VeneL  1745;  to 
which  wo  m»7  ndd  the  notices  prefixed  to  the  sdi- 
tion  by  Cacaari  the  HUoria  EedemmHaa,  and 
the  recent  dissertnUon  by  J.  H.  Manuttini,  en- 
titled De  Turanii  RaJvU  PreAyteri  AquUaetuii 
Fids  ti  HeliffiiM,  8to.  Patav.  1 83S  ;  see  also 
Schriick,  KirekaiiffemAiekle,vo\.  x.  p.  121  ;  Scbone- 
nann,  BUL  Patntn  Latl.  vol  i.  §  27  ;  Biihr, 
CteAteibk  der  BSm.  LUtgnL  mppl.  Band.  2te 
AbtheiL  H  95—98.) 

2.  Rt;PINU8,  the  name  attached  to  a  little  poem 
in  twenty-two  lines,  PaMphotM  Fabala  or  omtMtu 
Metrit  Htmdianit,  which,  as  the  name  imports, 
contains  an  example  of  each  of  the  different  metres 
employed  by  Horace.  It  was  first  published  by 
Cmquins  (1579),  by  whom  it  was  found  in  the 
Blan^ni  MSS.  attached  to  an  ancient  exposition 
of  the  HoraUnn  metres.  It  has  been  printed  by 
Bormann,  in  his  AnthtiL  Lai.  iii.  232,  orNa  997, 
ed.  Meyer,  by  Wcmfdorf,  Po^  LtU.  Min.  vol.  iiL 
p.  393,  comp.  p.  339,  and  is  usually  appended  to 
the  larger  ediUons  of  Horace.  The  author  is  alto- 
gether unknown,  and  even  the  name  is  uncertain, 
but  be  may  be  the'same  person  with 

3.  RvrtNus,  n  grammarian  of  Antioch,  whose 
treatise  l)t  Meirit  Comida^  or  rather  extracts  from 
it,  composed  partly  in  prose  and  partly  in  verse, 
is  contained  in  the  **  Orammaticae  Latinae  Aiic- 
tores  Antiqni**  of  Putachius,  4to.,  Hannor.  1605, 
pp.  2706—2727.  He  was  probably  not  earlier 
than  Theodoaius,  since  lie  quotes  Firmianus,  Vic- 
torinns,  Albinus,  and  Donatns.  [W.R.] 

4.  HopiNua,  the  author  of  thirty-eight  epi- 
grams in  tlie  Oreek  Antholt^.  and  probably  of 
one  more,  which  is  ascribed  in  the  Planndean 
'Antbdogy  to  an  otherwise  unknown  Riffu$  Do- 


RUFUS. 

nwOieuM,  bnt  is  headed  in  the  Pahitine  MS- 
'Pov^irov  SofUffTiKov.  (Concerning  the  meubiff 
of  this  title,  see  Dii  Cange,  Gttm.  Mod.  et  In/"- 
Gnue.)  Thoie  out  be  no  doubt  that  tbe  ambor 
was  a  Bynntine,  mid  hia  versn  an  «f  tbe  omns 
light  amatory  character  as  tfaoae  of  Agathios, 
Panint,  Maoedonim,  and  others  ;  but  beyond 
this  there  is  no  other  indication  of  his  sge.  Jacobs 
rejects  the  supposition  of  Reiske.  that  he  nhanltl 
be  identified  with  the  author  of  the  PaupbuL 
(Bmnck,  ^moJItoI  ii  pp.  890,490;  Jaeoba,  .Amik. 
Graee.  vol.  HL  pp.  98, 193,  vol  ziii.  pp.  947,  948  ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Grose,  vol  iv.  p.  494.) 

There  wore  also  two  or  ^ree  sophist*  and  rhe- 
toricians of  this  name,  for  whom  a  bare  menuoa 
will  snfflce,  namely,  Rnfimts  of  Cypres,  a  pctipa* 
tetic  philosopher,  mentimed  as  a  contemponury  by 
Lucian  (DetnonacL  54.  vol  ii.  p.  393) ;  Rofinns, 
of  Naneratis,  an  ill«ntimate  son  of  'ApDUaniua  oF 
Naucratis  (Philost.  Vit.  SofAuL  ii.  19,  p.  599); 
Rnfinus,  praetor  of  Smyrna  under  Severos  and 
Caracalla,  and  perhaps  some  others.  (See  Olesrisa, 
ltd  Phiha.  ii.  25,  p^  608 ;  IUai&  mbL  Gnue.  toL 
vip.137.)  [P-S-] 

RU'FIO.  I.  A  firiend  of  Cieen,  of  whom 
nothing  is  known.  (Cic  ad  AU.  y.%  g  2.)  £r- 
nesti  supposes  that  Sempranios  Rufns  is  intended 
(comp.  ad  AU.  vL  2.  S  10,  ad  Fam.  viiL  7),  Rnfio 
being  the  dhninntive  of  Rufns ;  bat  h  is  quita 
uncertain. 

2,  A  fHend  of  Tmbatiua.  {Ad  Pirn,  m  SO.)  It 
appears  from  an  inscription  in  Qrnter  (p.  195,  13}, 
that  his  gentile  name  was  also  Trebatius,  nnee  wne 

there  read  of  a  C.  Trebatius  Rafio, 

S.  The  son  of  a  freed  man  of  Julius  Caesar,  wna 
left  by  him  in  command  of  diree  legions  at  Alex- 
andria. (Sneb  Out.  78.) 

4.  Runo  VxsixnuAKOB,  whom  Cicero  ezpeetevi 
that  M.  Antonius  would  restore  to  his  ri|^ts  aa  a 
ciiixen.  a  c  44.    (Cic  ad  AO.  xlr.  14.  $  '^.) 

HU'FIUS,  a  modeller  of  small  terra-cotta  figOres 
(tiffilla),  whose  name  is  found  inscribed  on  tbe 
base  of  one  of  these  figures,  found  at  Peragia 
in  1775,  in  the  Ibllowiug  font,  c  aupiira.  & 
rmxiT,  where  the  9.  no  donbt,  stsods  for  SigQ- 
larius.  Some  read  the  name  Ttupias.  (Orellt, 
Iiua:  Lai.  SrL  No.  4281  ;  R.  Rodiette,  LMn  i 
M.  aWont,  pp.  898,  399.)  [p.  a] 

RU'FIUS  CRISPI'NUS.  [CiiiKWHca.] 

RUFO,  a  friifud  of  the  younger  Pliny,  wba 
addresses  one  of  his  letten  to  him.    {Bpi.  ix.  ISL) 

RITFUS,  artists.  I.  A  painter,  of  whom  no- 
thing is  known  beyond  the  mentioi  of  his  nne  in 
the  Oreek  Antliology  {AhO.  PoL  zL  333»  vol  U. 
p.  386.  ed.  Jacobs). 

2.  A  gem-ei^;raver.  whose  name  occnn  on  one 
stone  in  the  form  POT*OC  (Ra^  No.  9823), 
and  on  a  very  beautiful  cameo,  in  the  Orieans 
cabinet,  representing  Aurora  with  the  horses  of  the 
Sun,  in  the  form  POT*OC  EIIOIEL  (Pwme 
(/raveeM  d^OrUatu,  vol.  i.  p).  45,  pp.  195,  196  ;  R. 
Rochette,  LeUre  i  M.  Sdion^  pp.  152,  153,  2d 
ed.)  tP-  S.] 

RUFUS  CPov^t),  the  name  of  prohaUy  twv 
physicians  who  have  been  sometimes  coobanded 
together,  and  whom  it  is  not  in  every  ease  easy  to 
distinguish  with  certunty. 

1.  MiNiua  RuFus*  (Mifvioi  'Pov^t), 

*  It  is  not  quite  certain  that  Moihis  Rnfiia  waa 
a  pbysieiaa  at  all,  aa  Aidyades  dees  pat  sqr  Aat 
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ham  lind  mom  tins  im  or  befon  the  fint  coitnrf 
mOmt  Cluiit,  m  b»  i»  BUntiouBd  bx  Atdepbdat 
PhaattaeiM  (ip.  OaL  D«  Com^Dt.  Mtdieam.  me. 
frMt.  vii.  12,  vol.  ziii.  p.  1010).  H«  U  perhapii 
the  same  penon  who  ii  quoted  by  Andromachui 
(spw  Oal.  De  Cbn^xw.  Medieam.  mo.  Loe.  vii.  5. 
ToL  xiii.  p.  92)  nmply  M  Rmfia,  Perhapt  also,  if 
the  date  coounoiilf  ■—■g-"*  to  Rafas  Epbeaiiu  be 
coRvec,  he  is  the  phjaeian  qooted  with  approbation 
by  Serrilios  Danumtes  (ap.  GaL  DeAntid.  u.  2, 
■nL  xir.  pi  1 1 9). 

2.  Rupus  Ephbsius,  to  called  from  the  place 
of  hia  birth,  it  laid  by  Ab6-l-&nj  {Hut  Dymatt. 
p.  59}  to  luTe  HTed  in  the  time  of  Phto ;  and 
caUed  by  John  Ttetsea  (CM.  ri.  AuC  44, 300,  p. 
]04)  phjaician  to  Cleepatn,    Suidai  place*  hira 
io  the  reign  of  Trajan,  a.  d.  98 — 117,  which  date 
ia  adopted  by  moat  modem  authors,  and  is  prohabty 
correct,  aa  Rufut  quotes  Zeuxis  (ap.  Qal.  Comment. 
M //qppoer.  ** pForrAef. /."  ii.  58.  voLzvL  p.  636) 
and  IMoBcoride*  (apw  MaU  Gfua  Auet.  «  Vaiie. 
Codie.  sditit  toI  it.  p.  11),  and  is  himself  quoted 
hy  Oalen.    He  wrote  several  medical  works,  some 
M  which  are  still  extant.    The  principal  of  these  is 
entitled  IIcpl  'OvofuurJai  tSr  rov  'Ay9puvou  Mt- 
pi'sw,  **  Ue  AppeUaiiinabm  Pariium  Corpora  Hw- 
saom,**  whieh  conuats  of  two  unequal  parts,  vis.  the 
etifpnat  treatiie,  and  an  extract  from  it:  bat 
whiether  both  parts  belong  to  Rufha,  ia  doubtfuL 
The  firat  and  nurth  books  together  form  the  ori- 
(rinal  work;  and  the  second  and  third  books,  the 
extract,  by  help  of  which  several  passnges  might 
he  corrected.  They  are  generally  reckoned  ns  only 
tkr^e  books,  as  the  second  is  merely  the  aiUrprimm. 
The  woric  itself  is  chiefly  interesting  for  the  in- 
fonnatim  it  contains  concmug  the  slate  of  ana- 
tomiea]  adwioe  at  Alexandria,  and  before  the  time  of 
Oalen.  Rufos  connders  the  spleen  to  be  absolutely 
useless  (p.  59,  ed.  Clinch).  He  intimates  that  the 
nerres  now  called  ntcarmti,  were  then  recently 
discovered.       The  ancients,"  says  he  (p.  42), 
**  called  tha  attaries  »f  the  oeck  Kc^MrrfSef  or 
nmi,  becaaae  they  believed,  that,  when  they  were 
pressed  hard,  the  animal  became  sleepy  and  lost  its 
voice  ;  but  in  our  age  it  has  been  diKovered  that 
this  accident  does  not  proceed  from  prasung  upon 
these  arteries,  hat  upon  the  nerves  contiguous  to 
them.**    He  shows  that  the  nerves  proceed  from 
the  brain,  and  he  divides  them  into  two  classes, 
those  of  sensibility  and  those  of  motion  (p.  36). 
He  considers  the  heart  to  be  the  seat  of  life,  and 
notices  that  the  left  ventricle  it  smaller  and  thicker 
than  the  right  (p.  37).    This  work  was  first  pub- 
lished u  a  Latin  translation  by  J.  P.  Giaisna, 
together  with  Arelaeua,  Venet.  1552, 4to. 

The  other  extant  works  of  Rufus  are:  an  in- 
complete treatise,  n<pl  fv¥  iv  Kifpois  koI  KuoTti 
noM»','*/jiBRe>nwBe(  Veticae  Morbif;''»ai  A  frag- 
ment, Ilcpl  TMf  ^ofinoKuy  KaBaprUMv,  **IM  Medi- 
eaweato  Purffamtiimt."  Theie  three  works  were 
first  puUbbeia  in  Giedt  by  J.  Oonpyl,  Paris,  Svo. 
1U4  ;  and  there  it  an  raitien  (which  it  not  of 
■nuch  critical  value,)  by  J.  Clinch,  Greek  and  Latin, 
Load.  1726,  4to.  The  last  two  were  published  in 
Qreek,  by  C.  F.  de  Matthaei,  Mosq.  1806.  8vo., 
who  supplied,  from  a  MS.  at  Moscow,  several  pas- 
*"ges  that  had  never  before  been  published :  thii 
editiott  b  nvw  become  eaeeHlvelj  iCHce.  The 
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^  *at  the  oaOor  of  the  medical  pRsoiption  whieh 
be  qlute^  bat  that  he  made  aw  of  it 


I  Latin  tntntlation  by  J.  P,  Craaana  of  theia  throa 
'  works  it  inierted  in  the  **  SCedieaa  Aitis  Prindpes^** 
by  H.  Stephen^  1567.  fill.  PUit. 

Besides  these  three  works,  an  old  Latin  version 
of  a  treatise  on  the  Gout,  consisting  of  thirty- 
seven  short  chapters,  hss  lately  been  published 
under  the  name  of  Rufus  from  a  MS.  in  tne  Royal 
Library  at  Paris,  by  M.  E.  Littr^  in  the  "  Rivne 
do  Phiiolo^'*  rtA.  I  (1845).  The  worit  ttpftm 
to  be  qnile  genuine,  as  it  contains  two  chaptera 
(30,  31)  which  agree  very  closely  vrith  a  passage 
attributed  to  Rufiu  by  Ae'tius  (iii  4. 24,  p.  593).  A 
short  treatise  on  the  Pulse,  Siro^ts  vtpt  ^^uyiuhr, 
has  been  lately  pahli^ed  in  Greek,  with  a  French 
transition,  by  M.Ch.Daremb«rg,  1846, 8vo.  Paris 
from  a  MS.  in  the  Royal  Library,  whidi  attribntes 
it  to  Rnfiu,  but  jmbably  without  sufficient  reason. 
It  seems  to  be  the  same  work  which  has  speared 
in  an  old  Latin  translation,  among  Galen's  writings, 
and  is  called  **  Cranpendinm  P^noni  Galeno  ad- 
scriptnm"  [Galih,  p.  214.  g  69J,  and  which 
A  cketnann  trihatea  to  one  of  the  ArabiilM  ( Hut. 
Liter.  Gat.  p.  clxri.).  The  real  author's  name  is 
unknown,  and  with  respect  to  his  date  it  can  only 
be  stated  that  he  lived  certainly  afker  Heropkihis, 
nnd  probably  bdhre  Galea  (sea  M.  Darenberg's 
fmtrod.). 

Some  Greek  fragnenti  vf  the  lost  woifcs  of  Rofna 
are  to  be  found  in  Angek>  Mai*s  collection  vt 
**Clasrid  Aoctoret  e  Vatleanis  Codidbus  editi** 
(vol.iv.  Rom.lB31),  oneof  the  most  interesting  of 
which  is  a  passage  respecting  the  plague,  whieh  ap- 
pears to  prove,  beyond  all  doubt,  that  the  glandnhr 
(or  tnu)  plague  was  known  to  the  andenta  some 
centuries  earlier  than  was  commonly  supposed  (sae 
Littrd,  Oemree  tPHij^xxr.  vol  iiL  p.  4).  Then 
are  also  several  fragnienU  of  his  lost  works  pre- 
served by  Galen,  Orihasius,  Aetius,  Rhases,  Ibn 
Baitar,  &c  There  is  a  dissertation  by  C.  O.Kilhn, 
containing  "  Rufi  Ephesii.  Da  Mtdkamaitia  Pnr- 
gaHtdrnt  FranmnUmm  a  Codiat  Parumui  demr^ 
teM,**  1881,  4to.  Lipa. ;  and  anolhar  by  F.  Osann, 
lie  Leeo  Xtffi  ^iteni  Mtdiei  ajmd  Or^anw  ser> 
tn/o.  Wee  de  Peite  IMtyca,  1833,  4to.  Giess.  A 
new  and  improved  edition  of  (it  is  believed)  all 
the  extant  works  of  Rufus,  is  at  this  present  timo 
(1848)  being  prepared  by  Dr.  C.  Darembergof  Paris. 

Haller  it  inclined  (BUtiolh.  Botau.  vol  i.  p.  108) 
to  attribute  to  Rufus  an  anonymous  fragment  of  one 
hundred  and  ninety  Greek  hexameter  verses,  ntp) 
Borayay^  De  Viribut  JJeriamm^  which  was  first 
published  in  the  Aldine  edition  of  Dioscorides, 
Venet.  1518,  4to.  p^  231,  Ac,  and  which  is  in- 
serted by  Fabricius  in  his  BAiiolheoa  Qratea  (vol 
ii.  p.  629,  ed.  vet),  with  Greek  scholia,  and  a 
LatinuanshitionandnotesbyJ.Rentorf.  Fabricius 
and  others  have  been  of  the  same  opinion.  Her^ 
mann  {Orpkieih  Lips.  1805,  8to.  pp.  717,  750, 
761,  &C.),  OR  metrical  grounds,  determines  the 
writer  to  have  lived  some  time  between  Manetho, 
the  author  <^  the  'hirirrtKtaiunmi^  and  Nonuns, 
the  author  of  the  Dwnjfnaca ;  a  date  sufRcientiy 
indeterminate.  Rufus  certainly  wrote  a  Greek 
hexameter  poem,  in  four  books,  IIcpl  Boratwi', 
which  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  {De  Simplk.  Me- 
dioam.  Temper,  ac  Facull.  vi.  praef.  vol  xi.  p.  796), 
who  quotes  a  few  verses  {De  Ccmgnt,  Medioam. 
tee.  Iax.  L  1,  vol  zii.  pk  425) ;  bat  this  is  sup- 
posed by  Chonlant  to  hare  been  quite  a  diflbrent 
work  frnn  the  fragment  in  question,  chicly  en  the 
groand  that  so  seieniilic  and  sentihle  a  physidaa  aa 
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Rafoi  mold  not  ImTa  written  anr  t)iing  m  full  of 
pi^Ur  MpentiUoiu  snd  aburdideb  The  fng> 
meat  trait  of  thirteen  dllbniit  pUnU,  In  u 
many  chaplen,  in  wliiclii  tjt  Hallel^  "  Medica- 
nin  TinnB 

The  name*  of  aeTeral  of  hit  loit  works  hare  been 
prewrred  hj  Qalen,  Snidaa,  and  e^>eciall7  by  the 
Arabic  writon,  who  aimeac  to  hare  been  well  ac- 
qiiaintsd  with  hfa  booki,  and  to  have  trandated 
^mMt  all  of  Umbi  Into  their  language  (see  Wen- 
rich,  Da  Avdor,  Graeeor,  VenitM.  Ardl>.  Syriae. 
Armen.  ^-e.  p.221,&c.).  Of  theae  were  five  booki 
n«pl  Am-nft,  Dt  Vklm  Ratione-,  quoted  by  Ori- 
basitu,  Suidaa,  and  Ibn  Baitar  ( vol.  L  pp.  366, 
378,  533,  il  390)  ;  e«/MiwtvrtJ«l,  De  Afethodo 
MedauH  (Oalen,  be  iSbi^iUe.  Mtdkam.  Ttmper. 
so  FaculL  tL  pneC  toL  xi.  796),  from  which 
work  probably  the  fragments  prescrvAd  by  A^tiui 
ire  taken  ;  Hcpl  McAo^xo^'''^'  ^  Mf'anrJiolia 
^alen,  De  Atra  Bi/e,  e.  I  voL  v.  p.  105 ;  Ibn 
Butar,  vol.  I  p.  69}  ;  Utpl  Aio/nii  HAc^TMr,  De 
VieU  Nav^anHum  [Hn'id. ;  orDe  Viaiormm  Vinaidi 
/bUimie,  Wenrich )  ;  Tlept  Tpai^tarumi'  tofifuLtttti', 
De  MeUicameaiit  Vtibmmm  (Snid. ;  ot  De  Vul- 
merAuM,  Wenrich);  Tltpl  Irfmn*-,  De  fVcvAw* 
(Said. ;  Oribat.  G>ti.  Medic  i  40.  p.  213  ;  or  TV 
MaritetM,  Wenrich)  ;  n*pl  'Apxo^'  'larpiKfij,  De 
VeUn  Medicinu  (Suid.) ;  Xlepl  TttAiucroi,  De  Laete ; 
tltpl  Otfou,  De  Vitto;  Tltpi  Miktrot,  De  Afe.'fe 
(Snid.;  Oribiu.  ColL  Medic  iL  61,  v.  7,  pp.2T>, 
266  ;  Ibn  Baitar,  ii.  p.  420,  &c  Perhapt  these 
three  formed  part  of  hia  work  on  Diet)  ;  De  Mor- 
bitqtdArtititlit  eoi^MgMtU  (OribH.Cb0.Jlf<^.  viii. 
4,-1,  p.  362). 

Tm  tiUea  of  twentf  or 'thirty  other  treii- 
tiiaa  are  enumerated  in  Wenrich,  but  many  of 
them  (aa  indeed  wme  of  those  mentioned  above,) 
i^paat  to  have  been  only  the  different  chapters  of 
■onu  extenuve  work.  Rtifas  was  also  one  of  thnse 
who  commented  on  some  of  the  works  of  Hippo- 
crates,  and  he  is  said  by  Galen  {Comvuta.  m  Hip- 

Cor. "  ^UL  r/."  i.  10.  ToL  zvii.  pL  i.  p.  849)  to 
vo  been  a  diligent  student  of  th«n,  and  to  bare 
always  endeavoured  topietcrve  the  ancient  readings 
of  the  text  {Gmmeid.  in  Hifpocr.  *•  Pnirhei.  I* 
ii.  58,  voL  xvL  p.  636).  Further  information  re- 
uecting  Rufns  and  hia  writings  may  be  found  in 
Fabridus,  BiU.  Graee.  vd.  tiL  p.  102,  ziii.  385,  ed. 
vet.  i  HallerV  BibL  Botam.,  Anatam.^  A  Medic 
Pratt.  •  Sprengel>  IlitU  de  la  MtJ. ;  Chonlant^i 
/f(Miik  der  Biicherkmde  f\ir  die  Atltere  Mediae; 
and  the  Pewjf  Qfdopaedia,  from  which  some  of  the 
preceding  remarks  are  taken.  [W.  A.  G.] 
RUPUS.  1.  A  lyric  poet,  and  a  contemporary 
Ovid.  [Rurua,  ANTONitra.] 
3.  A  fHend  of  Pliny  tho  younger,  who  ad- 
diMiM  two  lettm  to  him  {Bp.  r.  21,  ril  25). 
His  gentile  lumie  i*  not  mentioned  by  Pliny. 
There  were  four  other  correspondents  of  Plinv 
who  bear  the  cognomen  of  Rafiu ;  namely,  Cal- 
tisSna,  Caidnini,  Octavina,  and  Seapronins,  all  of 
whom  are  mentioned  below  in  alphabetical  order. 

3.  Of  Perinthus,  a  Greek  sophist,  was  a  pnpil 
of  Herodes  Attiens.  An  account  of  him  is  given 
1^  Philostratus.  (  VU.  Sopk  iL  17,  pp.  597,  598, 
ad.  Olearins ;  comp.  Westeimann,  OmL  d.  €Meek. 
Seredti^keU,  §  92,  n.  5.) 

4.  A  Qntk  writar,  tb»  intbor  of  a  woric  on 
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RUFnS. 

MasicInthreebaidts,iniriiMilm  tmtcd  of  the 
origin  of  tngady  tod  oonady.  Sopatar  svMflvd 
himself  to  a  cooddanUo  axInR  af  tUa  wntfc  of 

Rafiia.  (Phot  Cod.  161  j  Fabric.  BOL  Omae.  toL 
ii.  p.  820.) 

5.  The  antbor  of  ■  short  tfenttw  on  tbetoric, 
mblisbed  for  the  first  time  along  with  ■  work  at 
Tiberias  on  the  same  subject,  by  Bobsonada,  Losi- 
don,  1815.  (Westonnum,  OhoeL  ri.  OHtdk.  Br^ 
redtiamteit,  {  104.  n.  3.) 

RUFUS,  ACI'LIUS.  a  contempotaty  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  was  consul  designatus  in  *.  o.  102, 
in  which  year  he  spoke  in  the  aenato  reapectii^ 
the  aecumtion  of  Varenus  Rufbs  by  the  Bithyniana. 
{Plin.  Ep.  T.  20.  %  6,  vi.  13.) 

RUFUS.  AEMI'LIUS,  nrted  «■  praeftctiw 
of  the  cavaiiy  nndet  Domitin  Corimle  In  Armmia, 
and,  on  account  of  hia  mbeondnct,  was  dej^rmdrd 
and  punished  by  Crabnloh  (^ontln.  Strai.  It.  I. 
§28.) 

RUFUS,  AN'NIUS  LDSCUS.  fUmccs, 
ANxiva,  No.  3.] 

RUFUS,  A'NNIUS,  proeuntor  a(  Jodaas  at 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Awnstna,  1.  D.  14  (Jo- 
seph. Ant.  xviii.  2.  §  2).  He  was  Succeeded  in 
the  government  by  Valerivs  Gratns.  [Gratos.] 

RUFUS,  ANTO'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  Uatin 
gnimmatian,  qaoted  by  Quintilian  (i.  5.  S  43)  and 
Velins  Longus  (p.  2287,  ed.  Pntach.).  The  Scho- 
liast CniquianuS  (ad  Hor.  Ar.  PoH.  388)  apealta 
of  an  Antoniua  Rufas  who  wrote  ]^ys  both  prmi  ■ 
textntae  and  togatae,  but  whether  he  is  the  nme 
as  the  grammarian,  must  be  left  uncertain.  Olsn- 
dorp,  in  his  Otioumdiiam  (p.  99),  states  on  thv 
autboritj  of  Acron  that  Antoniua  Rofiu  tnndated 
both  Homer  and  Pindar,  but  tfaeie'is  no  paasnge  in 
Acron  in  which  the  name  of  Antonins  lUifm 
occurs.  Gtandorp  probably  had  in  his  mind  the 
■tntement  of  the  Scholiast  on  Horace  already  re- 
ferred to,  and  connected  it  with  a  line  in  Orid 
(w  Pout.  ir.  16.  28),  in  which  Rufua  is  apohrn 
of  Rs  a  lyric  poet;  hot  who  thii  Rafoa  was, 
whether  the  same  at  Antoniu  Rnfu  or  not, 
cannot  be  detennlned.  (Wemsdorf,  Poetae  Latimi 
MinoTfi.  vol.  iii.  p.  30,  voL  iv.  p.  585.) 

RUFUS.  ASI'NIUS,  a  friend  of  Tadtns  and 
the  younger  Pliny,  the  tatter  of  whom  recommends 
Asinius  llassiis,  the  ton  of  Rufns^  to  Fundaans. 
(Plin.  Ep.  iv.  15.) 

RUFUS,  ATEHIUS,  a  Bom»i  oqnea,  wnt 
inurdercd  in  the  theatr^  as  hnd  been  fotediown 
him  in  a  dream  during  the  preceding  night.  (VaL 
Max.  i.  7.  §  8.)  . 

RUFUS,  ATI'LIUS,  a  man  of  eontohr  nnk, 
was  governor  of  Syria  during  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  and  died  jiut  before  the  return  of  Agrioda 
from  BriUun,  a.  d.  84.    (Tac  Agrie.  40.) 

RUFUS,  ATIUS,  one  of  the  officers  in  Pom- 
pey's  army  in  Greece,  in  B.  c  48,  accused  Afrnnius 
of  treachery  on  account  of  his  defeat  in  Spain  ta 
the  preceding  year.   (Oaes.  A  C  tti  63.) 

RUFUS,  AUPIDIlTNUa,  pmefotus  of  tba 
camp  at  NaupoitDs,  when  the  focmtdaUe  Insar- 
rection  of  the  Pamtonim  legiont  bceke  oat  on  the 
death  of  Augustus,  was  an  especial  object  of  the 
wrath  of  the  soldierv    (Tac  .<4ms.  l  20.) 

RUFUS,  AlTREaiUS,  a  name  which  ocean 
only  «t  edna,  of  which  a  wedmon  is  anoewd.  It 
hat  on  the  obverse  the  hand  of  Pallii,  and  on  the 
revena  Japter  drinng  a  qoadriga,  with  dM  kgnd 
AT.  Kvr.  (Eekhel,  toL  t,  ^  US.) 
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COIN  or  AcitBLii's  iti;ri;8. 

RUFUStBASSAGUS,  praefrctui  pnetorii  under 
th«  anpcTOT  M.  AnreliiM,  wa*  nuied  to  thii dignity 
en  account  of  his  rirtncB,  thongb  he  had  received 
no  cdacMion  in  coaeeqaence  of  hit  nutiG  crigin. 
(DioD  Cam.  Izxi.  6.)  Ho  w  aHndod  to  in  a  letterof 
ATidiw  Coaeiii*,  pteiemd  hf  Valcatiui  Qallicanni 
andisti  pnefectnn  {nnetorii  nottri  philosophi, 
ante  tridunm  qnani  fient,  mendicum  et  pauperem, 
aed  aabito  divitem  fmctnm,"  c.  14).  The  name  of 
Buieeua  Rnfiu  occur*  in  intcriptiani.  (See  Rei- 
BMrtM,  ad  Dion.  CaM.  Uxi.  3.  g  26,  p.  1 179.) 

RUFUS,  CA'DIU8,  -«aB  condemiwd  on  iha 
chaigB  «C  repetnndae,  at  th*  accDntion  of  tho 
Bithyniaiia  in  a.  n,  49,  bat  tm  mtorod  by  Otho 
in  A.  D.  69  to  hii  rank  ao  Kmrtor.  (Taa  Aim.  sii. 
2-2,  /Iwti.  77.) 

RUFUS,  CAECrUUS.  I.  L.  Cakiliub 
Rurvs,  tho  bnUier  of  P.  Sulla  by  the  nmo  mo- 
Iher,  bat  not  by  ih«  maw  Suber,  wae  tribtme  of 
the  pleb^  &  c.  63^  and  propoted  toon  after  ho  had 
«nt^ed  upon  tbe  cffice  that  hi*  brother  P.  SuUa 
and  Antroniua  Paekue,  both  of  vhom  lad  been 
condemned  oa  account  of  bribery  in  the  coorahu- 
comitia  of  B.  o.  66,  ihonld  be  allowed  to  become 
candidatee  again  for  the  h^er  officea  of  the  itate, 
but  impt  the  propotal  at  tbe  Msgeation  of  hie 
brodm.  In  &e  coarae  of  bit  tribanate  he  ren> . 
dcred  warn  lapport  to  Cioera  and  the  arislocntical 
party,  and  in  particolai  oppoaed  tbe  i^rarian  law 
of  Sorviliua  R«llnt.  In  hie  pnetorthip,  a.  c.  57, 
he  jtnned  moat  of  the  otfaer  roagiatmtea  in  pro- 
^loaing  the  recall  of  Cicero  from  txvniahmrat,  and 
ineairad  in  aweequMo  the  hoattlity  of  P.  CI&- 
dina,  wfaoae  bind  mob  attacked  hii  houae  in  the 
«oiUM  of  the  aame  year.  In  &  c.  bi,  he  aupported 
the  BCCDMtioB  againat  OalMniua  (Cic,  pro  Suit 
22, 28  ;  comp.  Dion  Caia.  xxxvil  25  ;  Cic.  poit 
aed.itSm.9^f>nMiLU  i  Aaeon.  m  JIfif.  p.  48, 
ed.  Ordli ;  Cic  orf  Q.  fV.  iiL  3.  §  2.) 

2.  C.  Cabciliub  Rurtn,  cccaul  a.  d.  17,  with 
L.  Pomponins  Flaocoa.  (Tm.  Jmm.  ii.  41 ;  Dion 
Cut.  IriL  U.) 

RUFUS,  M.  CAFLIUS,  wai  the  mb  of  a 
wealUiy  Rwian  eqnea  of  tbe  hdm  name,  who  ap- 
pean  le  have  ofalanied  hia  pro^er^  at  a  negotiator 
inAfHea.  Hewaa  acenaedof  pammony,  eapeciaJly 
in  refercace  to  hia  ton,  bnt  tlte  eztrRTaganl  habita 
of  the  latter  required  eome  degree  of  reatntint 
He  waa  ative  at  the  trial  of  hia  aon  in  B.  c.  56 
(Cic  pro  Oatl.  2,  15,  SO.  32.)  The  younger  Cae- 
lina  waa  bom  at  Puteoli  on  the  28Ui  of  2fay,  b.  c 
82.  aa  the  lanM  day  and  the  bbuib  year  aa  the 
entor  C.  Lidaiua  C&ivaa,  in  conjanetion  with 
whom  hie  name  freqaenUy  oeeara  (Plia.  ff.  If.  vii. 
49. a.  50;  Quintil.  x.  1.  g  115,  z.  2.  §25,xiL  10. 
§11).  Hia  fitllier  waa  enabled  to  proeara  him 
introdiKtioua  to  M.  Cnuaua  and  Cicero,  who  gaTo 
kim  the  advantage  of  their  advice  in  the  proaecn- 
tion  of  his  atudiea,  eapeeially  in  the  cnlttntion  of 
oratory.    During  Cieen'^  piaetonhip  (b.c  66), 


and  the  two  fiillowiag  yeara,  Caelina  waa  ahnoat 
alwaya  at  hia  aide  ]  but  in  tho  oonaulahip  of  tbe 
great  orator  (B.a  63),  he  became  intimate  wiA 
Catiline,  whoee  aooiety  had  each  extraordinary 
fiHdnatiana  for  all  the  wealthy  Roman  yostha ; 
although  he  took  no  part  in  the  conapicacy,  if  w« 
may  trnat  Gicero'a  podtive  aaanrance.  In  b.  c.  6)^ 
he  accompanied  the  prooonaul  Q.  Pompeino  Rofus  to 
Africa,  partly  to  become  acqtudnted  with  the  nude 
of  admiiiiatering  a  pr^rince,  bat  probably  atiQ  noca 
in  order  to  look  after  hia  Sith^'a  propwty  in  that 
country.  On  hia  retntn  to  Rome  he  aocuaed  in 
B.  c.  59  G.  Antoniua,  Cieero*B  colleague  in  the 
conaulahip,  of  having  been  one  of  Catiltne'a  con- 
apiratocB ;  and  notwithatanding  Cicero  apdte  in 
hia  behalf  AntoDina  waa  condemned.  The  onthm 
which  Caelina  ddivned  againtt  Antoniua  poaaeaaed 
conaideiable  merit,  and  waa  read  in  the  time  of 
Qnintilian  (QnintlL  iv.  2.  g  123,  ix.  3.  8  58).  Not 
long  aftcrwarda  he  obtained  the  quaeatorahip,  and 
was  chnrged  with  having  parchaasd  the  votea  at 
Ilia  election,  an  accuaation  from  which  Cicero  en- 
deavoured to  dear  him  whan  he  defimded  hfan  iu 
B.C  56. 

In  B.  c.  57,  Caelina  accrued  L.  Semprosina  Atn- 
tinna  of  briberr,  and  when  the  tatter,  who  waa 
defended  by  Cicero,  waa  acquitted,  he  accuaed  him 
again  of  the  tame  crime  in  B.  c  56.  But  while  the 
aecond  anit  waa  in  p^ogret^  and  had  not  yet  come 
on  for  trial,  Caelina  himaelf  wua  aocnmd  af  «ii  by 
SenpronhM  Atiatinua  the  younger.  Qidiaahadfiir 
aome  time  been  living  in  the  houae  of  P.  CIo£na 
on  the  Aventiae,  and  waa  one  of  the  tmmi 
paramoiira  of  liia  notorioaa  aiater  Chidia  Qnadian- 
taria.  He  had,  however,  huely  deaertod  her ; 
and  she,  in  reveiq[e,  induced  Sraiproiiiaa  Alnti- 
nua  to  briag  him  to  trial.  The  two  moat  inportaat 
charge*  in  tbe  aeeoaatioa  at«a  from  Clodia*a  own 
HtatemenU  ;  she  charged  him  in  the  first  place 
with  having  borrowed  money  from  her  in  order  to 
murder  Dion,  tbe  head  of  tho  embassy  sent  by 
Ptolemy  Auletee  to  R<xne ;  and  dechued,  in  tM 
aecond  place,  that  he  had  made  an  attenpt  tooarty 
ber  off  by  poi|oD.  Caelius  ^ke  on  his  own  be- 
half, and  was  also  defended  by  M.  Ciaseoi  ud' 
Cicero:  the  speech  of  the  ktter  it  atitl  extant. 
Caelina  had  done  ^reat  damage  to  his  character, 
not  only  by  his  intngne  with  Clodia,  bat  still  uMtre 
by  tbs  c^en  part  he  had  taken  both  at  Bauw  aa 
well  aa  at.Rome  in  tbe  extravagant  dabancheiic* 
of  heraelf  and  her  frienda ;  and  Cioem  theceftN 
exerta  himself  to  show  that  the  repotta  le^ecdUi 
the  character  of  his  client  were  nnfinuded,  or  at 
least  grossly  exaggerated ;  that  he  was  not  the- 
sxtravagant  nendthrift  and  lazarioua  debauchee 
that  he  had  been  repreaented,  but  had  devoted 
much  of  hia  time  to  anma  oeenpationa,  especially 
to  the  atady  of  oiatory.  Tbe  judgea  acqmtted  him  ; 
and  a  second  accusation,  which  the  Claiodii  brought 
apinst  him  two  yeara  afterwards  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr. 
ii.  IS),  a{^ears  likewise  to  have  finlel 

In  B.  c  52,  Caelina  was  tribone  of  the  plefaa. 
He  wannly  supported  Milo,  who  rourdervd  P. 
CIodiuB  at  the  b^inning  of  thia  year,  and  hd 
oppoaed  the  measurea  Imaghl  forward  by  Pompey, 
But  hia  eflforta  were  all  in  vain,  and  Milo  wna 
condemned.  (Comp,  Cic.  pro  MH.  33.)  In  the 
aame  year  he  prapoaed  a  bill  in  conjunction  with 
hia  nine  coUa^uaa  to  allow  Caeaar  to  beooroe  ■ 
candidate  tu  a  aaccaid  eonenlahip  in  Ma  abeennh 
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u  Pom  per  did  not  venture  to  refune  to  it  liia 
Muiction.  No  Moner  had  his  jrear  of  office  expired 
than  he  acciued  his  late  colleague  Q.  Pompeio* 
RuAu  ot  nil  under  the  pnvuiona  of  the  very  law 
whidi  tke  kttw  bad  taltan  w  wtive  k  part  m  punng. 
The  triumvir,  iriio  had  no  farther  ooouion  for  hi> 
■errioes,  rendered  him  but  faint  lupport.  He  was 
condemned,  and  reared  to  Bauli  in  Campania, 
where  he  was  in  great  peeuniarj  difficulties,  till 
Caeliui  generously  compelled  Cornelia,  the  motlier 
of  Pompeiiia,  to  sunvnder  to  him  hit  paternal  pro- 
perty.  (VbL  Max.  iv.  2.  S  7.) 

In  B.  a  &I,  Cieero  went  to  Cilida  as  proconsul, 
much  against  his  will,  and  before  leanng  Itnly  he 
requested  Caelius,  who  accompanied  him  on  bia 
jnuraey  as  &r  u  Cnnue,  to  send  him  from  time  to 
time  a  detwled  account  of  all  the  news  of  the 
city.  Caelius  readily  complied  with  his  lequest, 
and  his  correspondence  with  his  ftiend  it  atiU  pre- 
serred  in  the  eolleetiDn  of  CicecoH  letters.  In  the 
aame  year  Caelius  became  a  candidate  for  the 
cnmle  aedileship,  which  he  gained  along  with 
Octarius.  As  he  was  anxious  to  exhibit  the  games 
with  becoming  splendour,  he  applied  to  Cicero  for 
money  and  for  panthers,  as  bis  conunand  of  an 
Asiatic  province  would  enable  him  to  obtain  a 
large  supply  of  both  without  much  difficulty. 
Cicero,  with  all  his  fitults,  did  not  plunder  the  pro- 
TinciaU.  He  therefore  refused  the  money  at  once  ; 
•nd  does  not  seem  to  have  put  faimself  to  much 
trouble  to  procure  the  panthers,  although  Caelios 
reminds  him  of  them  in  almost  every  letter. 
During  his  aedileship  in  the  following  year  (11.C. 
fiO),  Caelius  still  carried  on  his  correspondence 
witli  Cioero  ;  and  hit  letters  contain  some  interest- 
ing aocounts  of*  the  proceedings  of  the  different 
patties  at  Rome  immediately  befom  the  breaking 
•ut  of  the  mil  war.  In  the  same  year  ha  became 
involved  in  a  personal  quarrd  with  the  censor  Ap. 
Claudius  Pulcher,  and  with  L.  Domitius  Aheno- 
barbus,  who  had  bent  the  colleague  of  Claudius 
in  the  consulship  ;  but  we  must  refer  the  reader  for 
particulars  to  his  correspondence  with  Cicero  [ad 
Faau  viiL  12,  14).  Having  tlius  become  a  per- 
■onl  anemy  of  two  of  the  moat  disUnguiMied 
leaders  of  tho  aristocracy,  his  connection  with 
this  party,  of  which  he  had  hitherto  been  a  worm 
•upporter,  was  naturally  weakened.  He  felt  no 
confidence  in  Pompey  and  the  senate  in  the  im- 
pending civil  war ;  he  saw  that  Caesar  was  the 
stronger ;  and  avowing  the  principle  that  the  more 
powwfiil  party  fa  to  Iw  joioitd  when  the  stride 
in  a  ttata  eomea  to  anna,  he  reaolved  to  espouse 
the  nde  of  Caesar. 

In  the  ditoassiont  in  the  senate  at  the  banning 
of  January,  B.  c.  49,  Caelius  supported  the  opinion 
of  M.  Cididins  that  Pompey  ought  to  betake 
himself  to  fail  Spanish  provinces  in  order  to  remove 
every  pretext  fi>r  war.  By  this  dedaiation  he 
opeiuy  noko  with  the  ariatocratical  pai^*  and  in 
ft  f^w  days  afterwards  he  fled  from  Rome  with 
jU,  Antonius,  Q.  Cassius,  and  C  Curio  to  Caesar^ 
camp  at  Ravenna  (Caes.  B.C.  i.  2  ;  Dion  Cass, 
zli.  2,  3).  Caesar  sent  him  into  Ligoria  to  snp- 
preas  an  Intorrection  at  Intemelium  {ad  Fam.  viii. 
Ifi) ;  and  in  April  ha  accompanied  0«esar  in  his 
eanpaign  in  Spinn  {ad  Pam,  viii.  16.  3  4, 17.  S  1  )■ 
It  is  suppoaed  by  some  modem  writen  that  he 
also  aervied  under  Curio  in  Africa  in  the  course  of 
dM  Mate  year,  as  we  read  of  a  M.  Rofos  who  was 
tha  qoMrtor  of  Cirio  in  Afifai  (Cmo.  B.Cil 
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43)  ;  but  this  M.  Rains  mnst  is  all  pnifadnlit; 
have  been  a  different  person. 

He  was  rewarded  fbr  bis  serriees  by  the  pnetor^ 
ship,  which  he  hehl  in  B.C.  48.  But  variooa  an*)-e 
hod  already  alienated  the  mind  of  Ckelias  from  bis 
new  patron,  and  these  at  length  led  him  to  engage  iii 
desperate  enterprises  which  ended  in  his  min  nnd 
dea^.    He  was  mortified  that  Caesar  had  en- 
trusted the  honourable  duties  of  the  city  prartor- 
ship  to  C.  Trebonius  lather  than  to  himself,  a  dis- 
tinction,  however,  to  which  Trebonius  had  much 
greater  daima,  as  he  had  in  his  liibuneiAtip  in 
B.  c.  £5  proposed  tiw  law  for  prolonging  the  pr»- 
consular  government  of  Caesar,     ^t-  his  chief 
dissatisfaction  with  the  existing  state  of  ifainga 
arose  from  his  enormous  debts.    It  seems  that  he 
had  looked  forward  to  a  proscription  fw  the  pay- 
ment     his  creditors ;  but  as  Caesar's  generous 
conduct  towards  Ilia  opponrats  deprived  him  of 
this  resource,  he  saw  no  remedy  for  his  ruined  for- 
tunes but  a  general  commotion.  Accordingly,  when 
Trebonius  was,  in  the  exerdse  of  his  judicial 
duties,  carrying  into  execution  the  law  which  bad 
been  lately  passed  by  Caesar  for  the  settlement  of 
debts,  Caelins  set  up  his  tribunal  by  the  aide  of 
his  colleague  and  promised  his  assistance  to  all  who 
might  appeal  to  him  against  the  dedsion  of  the 
latter.    But  as  no  one  availed  himself  of  his  prof- 
fered aid,  he  brought  forward  a  Uw  aeeording  ta 
which  debts  were  to  bo  paid  withoat  mterest  in 
six  instalments,  probably'  at  the  interval  of  six 
months  from  one  another.*  When  tlus  neaonre  waa 
opposed  by  Servilins  Isanricus,  Causer's  collcagoe 
in  the  consulship,  and  by  the  other  magistiatM, 
he  dropt  it  and  )»might  forward  two  others  in  iu 
place,  which  were  in  fiut  equivalent  to  a  geneni 
confiscation  of  property.     By  one  of  these  new 
laws  the  pnprietoia  01  houses  bad  to  giv«  up  « 
,vi!ar's  rent  to  th«r  tenants,  and  by  another  cre- 
diton  were  to  forgive  debtors  all  their  debla.  After 
such  sweeping  measures  as  these,  the  dedsions  of 
Trebonius,  however  lenient,  would  eeem  harsh  to- 
wards debtora    A  mob  attacked  him  as  he  waa  ad- 
ministering justice  I  seTeral  persons  were  wonndrd, 
and  Trebonius  himaelf  driven  from  his  iribunL 
Thereupon  the  senate  rmdved  to  deprivo  Caetias 
of  his  ^ce,  and  Servilins  carried  the  decree  into 
execution  by  breaking  hunself  the  cnrole  seat  «f 
the  praetor.    Caelius  saw  that  he  could  effect 
nothing  mora  at  Rome,  and  accordingly  lefi  the 
city,  giving  out  that  he  intended  to  repair  to 
Caesar.   But  his  real  intentioB  was  to  join  Mils 
in  Campania,  whom  he  had  sectutly  sent  for  fton 
Hosulia,  and  along  with  him  to  miae  an  insurrec- 
tion in  favour  of  Pompey.    Hilo,  however,  was 
killed  in  an  attack  upon  on  obscure  fort  near 
Thurii  before  Caelius  could  join  him  [MiLo]  ; 
and  Caelius  himsdf  was  put  to  death  shortly  after- 
wards  at  l^nrii  by  tome  ^oaiih  and  QalUe  hono- 
men  wham  he  was  endeavouring  to  Mbe  to  sar- 
render  the  phiee.    (Cues.  B.  C.  lii.  20—22 ;  Kou 
Com.  xlii.  22—25 ;  Appian,  B.  C  iL  22 ;  Liv. 
Epit.  Ill  ;  VelL  Pat.  IL  68 ;  Ona.  vi  15 ;  Qun> 
tiL  Ti.  3.  §25.) 


*  The  passage  in  Caesar  {B.C.  fiL20),&aa 
which  the  statement  in  the  text  is  taken,  is  cor- 
rupt : — "legem  promulgavit,  at  mm  md  £a 
HUB  umris  creditoe  pecuniae  solvantur."  Niebnbr 
conjectures  mmm  wtmalri  die  (Klaim 
vol.  iL  pp.  358»  S54.) 
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Oidhu  htii  paid  eoniidenble  attention  to  litet- 
atun,  Rnd  with  no  imall  sDcoeBa.  He  wu  u 
elegant  writer  and  an  eloquent  ipeaker ;  he  po»- 
flcMed  an  excitable  tempetametit,  and  a  Uvely 
ImaginitRHi ;  the  ipeeehe*  in  which  b«  accused 
otbos  wen  conudeied  hii  muter-pieeet  (CSc. 
BrwL  79  ;  orafer  UvamdimiKiu,  Seme.  d§  Ira, 
iii  8).  He  wu  b  friend  of  Catnllos,  who  has 
•ddrmed  two  of  bis  poems  to  him  (f7arai.lviii.c.), 
and  he  also  lived,  oa  bas  appeared  from  the  abore 
account,  mi  the  most  intimate  terms  with  Cicero. 
It  was  the  Mta  circumstance  i^parentlf  that  ted 
Niebohi  te  extennate  the  fiudta  «  ddius,  and  te 
aaerihe  te  him  nitnea  diit  he  oeTer  poneued ; 
bnt  Cicero's  intimacy  with  the  young  profligate 
speaks  rather  to  the  prejudice  of  his  own  chtvac- 
ter  than  in  fitTOor  of  his  friend's  morals.  All  the 
aadent  writers,  with  the  ezceptioo  of  Cicero, 
who  hare  occaiibn  to  mention  Caelioa,  agree 
in  an  tmbTOanble  estimate  of  his  character ; 
and  iodependent  of  their  testimony,  his  letters  to 
Cicero,  and  the  ^teech  of  the  latter  on  his  behalf, 
in  which  he  attempts  to  clear  his  friend  of  the 
ehaiges  bni^t  agauut  him,  are  suificient  of  them- 
•dree  to  convinm  any  attratiTe  reader  of  the 
worthleasnen  of  bis  moral  character.  (Niebuhr, 
JEZwH  Sciri/lm^  ToL  il.  p.  2fi2  ;  Meyer,  Oraionm 
Jtomamonm  Fragmatia,  p.  458,  &c.,  2d  ed. ;  Dni- 
manu,  GMeUdUs  Roma,  roL  ii.  p.  411,  &&;  and 
especially  Soringar,  M.  CaeHi  Jtiifi  a  Af.  TullH 
(Xemnmit  S^putola*  waOuae,  Logd.  Batav.  1 846,  in 
which  all  the  anthoritiefl  fic  the  life  of  Caelius, 
both  udeat  and  modem,  are  printed  at  length.) 

RUFUS,  CAESETIUS,  proscribed  by  An- 
tony in  B.  c.  43,  and  killed.  He  owed  his  fate  to 
a  beautiful  insula  or  detached  mansion  which  he 
had  in  the  dty,  and  which  had  taken  the  foncy  of 
Fnlvia,  the  wife  <rf  Antony.  When  his  bead  was 
liroi^t  to  Antony,  ha  aent  it  to  his  wife,  saying 
that  it  did  not  belong  to  hfan.  (Appian,  B.  C,  ir. 
29;  VaLhtaz.  iz.  5.  S  4.) 

RUFUS,  C.  CALVI'SIUS,  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  younger  Pliny  (Plin.  Ep.  i.  12.  §  12,  iv.  4), 
who  has  addressed  teveial  of  his  letters  to  him. 
{Bp.  u.  20,  iii.  1, 19,  T.  7,  viii.  2,  iz.  6.) 

RUFUS,  CAMO'NIUS,  of  Bononia,  a  firiend 
of  Ifartial,  died  at  an  early  age  in  Cappadoda. 
(Mart.  vi.  85.) 

RUFUS  CANI^IUS,  a  native  of  Comnm, 
and  a  friend  and  neighbour  of  the  younger  Pliny, 
was  well  versed  in  litoature,  and  especially  poetry. 
He  appears  also  to  have  possessed  stone  tident  for 
the  eompodtion  <rf  poetiy,  and  meditated  writing  a 
paen  on  the  Dadan  war  (  Plin.  Ep-  viii.  4).  But 
as  moot  of  his  time  was  taken  up  in  the  personal 
management  of  his  estates,  Pliny  b^  htm  to  leave 
them  to  bis  bailiSa,  and  to  devote  his  own  time  to 
%lie  proseoution  of  his  stildies  (Plin.  Ep.  \.  3). 
There  are  also  seveisl  other  letters  of  PUny  ad- 
draned  to  him,  which  all  more  or  less  urge  him  to 
inoMeate  his  literary  pursuits,  and  undertake  the 
eompodtion  of  tome  poetical  work.  (Ep.  iL  8,  iii. 
7,  Ti.  21.  viL  t8*  viii.  4,  xx.  83.) 

RUFUS,  CA'NIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  to  whom 
Martial       addmied  one    his  epignuni. 
iii.  20.) 

RUFUS,  CLAUTJIUS  CRASSUS.  [Clau- 
niua.  No.  12.] 

RUFUS,  CIAJ'VIUS.    [Cluvius,  No.  7-] 

RUFUS,  M\  CO'RDIUS,  a  nitine  known  to 
oe  only  from  coin^  of  which  a  specimen  is  annexed. 
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RUFua.  m 

It  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  IKoseuri 
with  RTFVB  m  vn  (that  is,  of  the  nunt],  and 
on  the  nverse  ft  female  figure  with  lUH.  coasivi. 
(Eddul,  TOL  T.  ^  178.) 


COIN  OF  M*.  cou>nri  BOPira. 


,  RUFUS.  CORPLLIUS,  a  friend  of  the 
younger  Pliny,  whom  he  looked  up  to  as  a  Jather, 
and  of  whom  he  always  speaks  with  the  highest 
veneration  and  mpect,  Coreltius  had  been  a 
martyr  to  hereditaij  gout  fer  33  years ;  and  at 
lengU),  in  eider  to  escape  from  the  iooestant  paiu 
wh]cb  he  suffered,  he  put  an  end  to  his  life  hy  to> 
luntary  starvation  at  the  age  of  67,  at  the  com- 
mencement of  Trajan's  reign.  His  virtues  and  hia 
death  form  the  subject  of  one  of  the  letters  of 
Pliny  {Ep.  i.  12).  who  also  nenUons  him  on  many 
other  occasioni.  (Ep.  iv.  1 7.  §  4,  v.  I,  {  5,  vii.  II . 
§3,ix.  13.g6.) 

RUFUS,  CUllTIUS,  said  to  have  twen  the 
sou  of  a  gladiator  by  some,  followed  in  the  train  of 
one  of  the  qutkestors  to  Africa  for  the  purpose  of 
gain,  and,  while  at  Admmetnm,  is  reported  to  have 
seen  a  finnale  of  supaifannHa  die,  who  mpbtoiod 
to  him  that  he  would  one  day  vidt  Africa  as  pio- 
consoL  Urged  on  by  this  ridon,  he  repaired  to 
Rome  and  obtained  the  quaestorship  and  praetor> 
ship  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  at  a  later  period  the 
coiuular  imperium  and  triumphal  ornaments,  and 
at  length  the  govnament  of  Africa,  as  had  been 
predicted  ("nM;  Awm.  iL  20, 21 ;  PUn.  vli.  27). 
Some  modem  writers  suppose  diat  diis  Curtius 
Rufus  was  the  fether  of  Q.  Cnrtins  Rufus,  the 
historian. 

RUFUS,  Q.  CUTITIUS,  the  historian.  [Cun- 

TIUS.] 

RUFUS  DOMErSTICUS.  [Rurmua,  Ute- 
rary.  No.  4.1 

RUFUS,  EGNATIUS.  I.  L.  Eghatiits  Ru- 
FD8,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  was  a  Roman  eques,  ^ho 
appears  to  have  carried  on  an  extendve  busmess  in 
the  provinces  as  a  money-lender,  and  a  feimer  of 
the  taxes.  Clceru  frequently  recommends  him  to 
the  governors  of  the  protinees  ;  as,  for  instance,  te 
Q.  Philippus  [ad  Fam.  xiiL  73,  74),  to  Quintius 
Gallius  \ad  Fam.  tiii.  43,  44),  to  Appnleins  {ad 
Fam.  xiit.  45^  tmd  to  Silius  (ad  Favt.  xiii.  47). 
Both  Cicero  and  his  brother  Qolnto^  had  peconiary' 
dealitigs  with  him  {ad  ^&  viL  16.  §  4,  x.  15.  §  4, 
xi.  3.  §  3.  xii.  IB.  §  3). 

2.  M.  EoNATiufl  Rupua,  probably  son  of  tlie 
preceding,  was  aedile  in  b.  c.  20,  and  gained  sn 
much  popularity  in  this  office,  prindpally  Uiiengh 
eztinguiihing  the  fires  by  means  of  bis  own  ser- 
vants,  that  he  obtained  the  piaetorship  for  the  fol- 
lowing  year  in  oppodtion  to  the  laws,  which 
enacted  ihat  a  certain  time  should  in  terrene  be- 
tween the  ofBcea  of  aedile  and  pnetor.  En- 
couraged by  this  success,  he  endeavoured  to  secure 
the  consulship  for  the  following  year,  u.  c.  18  ;  bti^ 
as  the  consul  C.  Sentius  Satuminus  refased  ta 
receive  his  name  u  one  of  the  candidates,  he  ei>* 
tered  into  a  plot  with  persons  who  were,  Iilte,llil8* 
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•alt  buknpte  in  doncter  tod  fbrtnne,  to  mnrder 
An^tu,  Being  detected  in  tbeee  tnaaoniblo 
deiigsi,  he  WM  tnrown  into  priKm  and  ezecnt«d. 
(VeU.  PaL  ii  91— 9S  ;  Dion  Com.  liii.  24  ;  Suet. 
Amq.  19.) 

RUFUS  EPHE'SIUS.  [Rupos,  pliTsieian^ 
Nou  2,  p.  669.] 

RUFUS.  FAE14IUS  er  FE^IUS.  waa  ap- 
pointod  by  Nero  pnefectns  annonae  in  a.  d.  55, 
and  gainnl  the  bronr  of  the  pM|4e  by  bia  di^ 
charging  the  dntiea  of  thU  ofltn  without  any  now 
to  priTats  emohiinenL  He  waa  in  conacqnenco 
appointed  ptaefect  of  the  piaetorian  cohorta  along 
with  Sofoniaa  TigeUinna,  in  a.  d.  62,  aa  Nen 
withed,  by  the  eleTation  of  Rafiu,  to  oonnter- 
balanee  the  anpopnlarity  of  the  latter  appointment.* 
Bat  Rofda  nerer  obtained  tnnch  influence  with 
the  emperor,  and  all  tha  leal  power  was  is  the 
handa  w  hia  ooUeagoe  TigdHnna,  whoae  depiaTed 
mind  WM  more  akin  to  Nero*k  own.  In  addition 
to  this,  bia  fiiendihip  mth  Agrippina  had  rendered 
him  an  object  of  aoi^diNi  to  Nero  ;  and  he  was 
therefore  ue  moi*  euily  induced  to  lake  part  in 
the  conapiracy  of  Piao,  a.  a.  65.  On  the  detection 
of  the  conspira^  he  was  compelled  to  pat  an  end 
to  Us  own  lifef  which  ha  did  not  do  with  the  saine 
finmwM  aa  most  of  Ua  aooomplina.  Hia  Grioida 
shared  Lb  liis  Ul,  and  one  was  Mniahed  simply  on 
•cconnt  of  his  intimacy  with  hinu  (Tac.  Aim. 
xiii.  22,  xiT.  51,  57,  xr.  50,  53,  61,  66,  68,  zri. 
12  ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixii.  24.) 

RUFUS  FESTUS  AVIE-NUS.  [AraNUfl.] 

RUFUS,  GBMl'NIUS,  waa  aocnaed  of  the 
crima  of  majeatu  lowaids  the  end  a.  d.  32,  in 
conieqaeDce  v£  lua  intimacy  with  Sejanua.  He  put 
an  end  to  his  own  life,  and  hia  wife  Publia  Priaca 
followed  hia  azample.  (Dion  Caaa.  Iriii  4  ;  Tac 
Aim,  tL  14.) 

RUFUS.  HE'LVIUS.  a  ooounon  aoldier, 
aared  tho  lift  of  •  Roman  dtiion  in  tha  war  wiUi 
Tadarinaa  in  Africa  in  A.  d.  20.  (Taa  Amu  iiL 
2M 

RUFUS,  JULIA'NUS,  connil  a.  d.  178  with 
OsTina  Orfitna.    (Lamprid.  Ommod.  12.) 

RUFUS,  JU'LIUS.  1.  Consul  a.  o.  67  with 
L.  Fonteiua  Capito.  He  died  of  a  carbuncle,  as  is 
related  by  the  older  Pliny.   {H.  N.  xxn.  I.  a.  4.) 

2.  A  contempoeuy  of  Martial,  waa  apparently 
a  writer  of  satires.    (Mart  z.  99.) 

3.  One  of  the  Rraian  nobles  slain  by  the  em- 
peror Serema.    (Spartian.  Setxr.  13.) 

RUFUS,  M.  LUCI'LIUS,  known  to  as  only 
from  ooina,  a  spectnun  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
obnrae  repreaenu  the  head  of  Pallas  \  tho  lOTccso 
Victory  driTing  a  Uga,  with  H.  ltcux  »vr. 
(Eckhel,  nl  T.  p.  2^ 


COIN  OP  11.  LbCILIUa  RUFUS. 

RUFUS,  MA'RCIUSk  one  of  the  legates  of 
CnMoa  in  the  Servile  irar.   (Fiontin.  StraL  ii.  4. 


RUFU& 

RUFUS,  HE'NIUa  [Rcpus,  pbrridni,Nft 

1,  p.  668.] 

RUFUS,  L.  MESCI'NIUS,  Cicero's  qnaeator 
in  Ciltcia,  B.  c  51,  of  whose  oi&cial  conduct  Cicero 
complaina  to  Attinu  in  the  atrongcst  terma  {ad 
Aa,  Ti.  3,  4).  On  hia  departnie  firom  the  fworinca 
Cicero  left  Tiro  at  Laodioeia  to  settle  hia  anaoata 
with  him  ;  and  in  conseqnenee  of  tho  diDoiItiea 
and  misunderstandings  which  arose  out  <rf  this 
aettlemont,  Cicero  wrote  to  him  a  long  letter  which 
is  extant  (ad  Fam.  v.  20).  But  though  Cicero  had 
found  so  much  fiinlt  with  Rufua  in  hia  letter  to 
Atticns,  he  bestows  the  highest  praises  npon  him 
in  a  letter  in  which  he  urges  him  to  join  the  aids 
of  Pompey  on  tho  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war 
iad  Fam.  r.  19).  At  a  later  time,  B.  c  46,  Ciceto 
writea  Rufus  a  letter  of  consolation,  as  he  seems  to 
bare  been  discontented  with  hia  positioa  {ad  F<af. 
r.  31),  In  tho  same  ^ear  Cicen  recommended 
him  to  Serr.  Snipidas,  the  govoraor  of  Achaia,  in 
which  proTince  Rufua  had  some  businesa  which 
required  hia  preaence  ((kii'bfli.  xiii.  26, 28).  After 
the  death  of  Caesar  he  joined  the  republican  pany, 
and  aerred  under  Cassins  Longinus,  by  whom  bo 
was  salt  against  Tarsus.   (Dion  Cass,  xlvii  St.) 

Tha  name  of  L.  Meschiias  Rnfoa  fioquenUy 
occurs  aa  coins  aa  trinmnr  of  the  mint  under 
Augustus  ;  and  it  a^Man  fton  these  coins  that  bo 
must  have  hdd  thia  office  in  tho  years  B.  c.  17  and 
16,  The  following  is  an  interetUng  specimen  of 
one  of  these  coinn  On  the  obverse  is  a  cippua 
with  IMP.  cAia.  AVQ7.  COMM.  CONS.,  that  is,  /aa- 
peraior  Caetar  Augvtut  ooaiaiiwf  rowawMH,  and 
round  the  cippus  L.  KBKimvi  RTPva  in  vik : 
on  tha  reverae  w«  havo  tndoaed  In  a  chaplet  of 
oak,  L  o.  K.  B.  r.  Q.  R.  V.  a.  nu  a  imp.  cars. 

QVOn  PRH  RV,  a.  p.  IM  AMP.  ATQ.  TRAK.  a.  R.  , 

that  is,  /on  Maximo  &  P.  Q.  R.  votmm 

maoeptam  pro  mImU  In^ratom  Caetaru.  qmod  per 
tamrmj»i^mamptionia^tr«mqmiiian  ttaim 
td.  This  intnpretatioD  is  confirmed  by  ^o  ftet 
that,  after  the  defeat  of  Yams  bobm  yews  after- 
ward i,  wo  read  that  games  were  vowed  by  Aogos- 
tus  to  Jufnter  Optimns  Maximns,  n  rt^aUiea  m 
DM&omi  itatoni  vtrtinet  (Suet,  A^g.  23).  (Eckbel, 
vol  T.  p.  252,  ToL  vL  1^  102—105.) 


OOtK  OP  L.  HRaCINIUS  nUPUB. 

RUFUS.  MINU'CIUS.  1,  M.  Mindciub 
Rufus,  was  consul  ac  221,  with  P.  Cocndiua 
Scipio  Aaina,  and  carried  on  war,  in  emjonctlon 
with  hia  coUeagoe,  against  the  Istrians,  v^m  h« 
subdued  (Eutrop.  iii.  7  ;  Oioa.  iv.  13  ;  Konar.  vliL 
20).  In  &  c.  317  Rufha  was  appointed  magi  star 
eqnitum  to  the  dictator  Q.  Fabius  Maximns.  who 
had  been  called  to  thia  offico  after  the  di«stnaa 
defieat  of  the  Romana  at  tha  battle  of  the  lake 
Trasimenut.  The  cautious  policy  of  Fabiuadis' 
pleased  tho  impetuous  tamper  of  Rufua,  who  excited 
the  discontent  of  thoaoldim Had  the  pe^oi^aiaac 
the  slow  and  deiannve  system  of  tlie  ^eodon 
Certain  religions  rites  adiad  Fabiua  to  Rone,  hot 
before  hia  departure  ha  charged  Rufus  on  no  aooomt 
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to  riik  a  Inttbi  But  lin  orden  wen  dimgarded. 
Ths  nuMUr  of  tba  hme  itnightwsy  commenced 
Mt  oflnwita  tyaMs,  and  wm  fortunatB  eooogb  to 
obtain  a  vklMy  «m  a  eonndHBUs  diTiuon  of 
Haai^M^  Inopa.  TMs  lOBeeM  gained  Rnfu 
stHh  popnhrit;  at  Rome,  that  a  bill  wm  paaoedf  on 
tba  pioponttoD  of  the  tribBoe  Metilint,  giving  the 
mmiw  of  the  hoiM  equ)  military  power  with  the 
dictator.  In  eooMqaence  ot  thit  the  Romnn  annj 
wa>  dinded«and  cash  poitioB  encamaed  nparataly 
■nder  iM  awn  geaetJ.  Aarioaa  ur  dirtjaatioM, 
lUfu  •mrijr  aBo^tad  •  b«ttfe  wbieh  wu  oOend 
.bin  by  Hianibal,  bnt  wa*  defeated,  and  his  tnoM 
wm  aaij  mfti  from  total  dettrnction  bjr  the 
tinwlj  airiTal  of  Fabint,  with  all  bis  forces.  There- 
ofon  Riifiis  geoerawly  aoknowledged  his  error, 
gave  np  his  aepantte  cMnnattd,  and  placed  himaelf 
again  under  the  anthoritf  of  the  dictator.  He 
fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  the  following  year. 
(Poljh.  iii.  67,  SS,  94.  101—105  ;  Lir.  xzii  8, 
12—30,49;  Pint.  fH.  JMm  4—13;  A^ian, 
BtIL  Htmmi'..  12,  te. ;  VaL  Max.  v.  2.  S  «■) 

3.  MiNuacB  C.  r.  C.  M,  Runn,  pfeboan 
aadOe  »,c  201,  and  praetor  a.  c.  200,  obbuned  in 
the  latter  year  firattii  as  his  province.  Here  he 
carried  oa  an  investigatton  reflecting  the  robbery 
of  the  temple  of  Proserpine  at  Locri,  and  likewise 
diicorered  a  conspiracy  that  had  been  formed  in 
that  part  of  Italy  ;  and  aa  he  had  not  completed 
Ua  inquiriea  at  the  end  of  the  ynr,  kia  impariam 
was  prolonged  for  another  year.  In  a  a  197  he 
ma  eonaal  widiC  ComeliM  Cedngna,  and  carried  ' 
oi  war  aganwt  the  B«i  with  sdcgom  ;  bat  a»  the 
aenate  refused  bim  the  honour  of  a  trimnph,  be 
calebtaled  one  cm  the  Alban  Mount  In  a.c.  189 
ho  was  MM  of  the  ten  aeaaiisiioBata  aeot  into  Asia 
afiw  ibaaaovMH  of  Antiaehu  tha  Oratt;  and 
bia  UMM  oaam  in  the  SanatwrnnenUma  da 
BaachanaKbna  (ac.  186),  aa  onaaf  tbaeaaatora 
piesent  at  the  tioM  it  waa  writUo  oat.  In  k,  c. 
183  be  waa  one  of  the  three  ambanadecs  sent  into 
Oanl,  and  tiiis  ia  the  last  time  that  his  nam  is 
■MntioMd.  (Ur.  ucxt.4,  6, 12,13,  xnii.  1,37— 
31,  suia.  32,  3>  1  Zooar.  ix.  16;  Gh.  And.  18  ( 
Lit.  uxtiL  M,  zzzIx.  54.) 

3.  H-  MiMvaoa  Ritfos,  pnator  >.c  197, 
obtained  the  jarisdietiob  At  the  end  of 
«.  c.  194  he  waa  oDe  of  the  three  eommissioiMrs 
appointed,  with  an  imperinm  for  three  yean,  for 
the  parpoee  of  branding  a  Latin  eotony  at  Vibo, 
aaioag  tae  BratuL  This  colony  waa  aet.founded 
tiU  ac;  182;  and  in  the  pceTiona  year,  ac.  193, 
RnfiM  waa  onaof  ibe  amfaaaMdantaattoCartban. 
<  Ut.  xxidL  27«  28*  uxtv.  58*  xzxv.  40,  .sxm. 
fit.) 

3L  T.  HtNucira  Rcnrs,  aemd  in  the  campugn 
aganut  Perseus,  kii^  of  Macedonia,  in  Bi  c.  171. 
(Ut.  ztii.  £4.) 

4.  M.  MiNUCiua  Q.  p.  Rurus,  tribane  the 
plebs,  B.C.  121,  hronght  forward  a  bill  to  repeal 
the  hwa  of  C.  Gnochoa.  This  bill  was  opposed  by 
CL  GiMchaa,  in  a  ^wech  which  was  axtaut  hi  later 
linear  and  fa  qaotod  by  Featna,  onder  the  title  of 
Db  itgt  MimuM  (Ploc;  iii-  15  ;  AureL  Viet.  A 
Vir.  IlL  65  ;  Festas,  i.  o.  On  tmdy  p.  201,  ed. 
Mailer ;  Meyer,  Fragm.  OraL  Bom.  p.  244,  2nd 
ed.).  This  Marcus  Rnfiis  and  his  brother  Quint&s 
nra  mentioned  as  arbiters  between  the  iniiabitonts 
of  Oenia  and  tiw  Vitnrii,  in  a  very  interesting  in- 
acriptiont  vhieh  was  diaemrad  in  the  year  1506, 
about  tea  milea  fhm  tha  aMdem  city  of  Oenop. 


RUFUS.  67* 
This  inaeription  has  been  fireqaently  printed.  It 
is  given  by  Orelli  (/lucr.  No.  3121),  and  baa  been 
also  pabimed  by  Rudorff,  with  important  elitei- 
datioas,  nder  the  title  ef  •*  Q.  et  M.  Minndimni 
SenientiB  inter  Oetmatao  et  Vitnrios  dida,  ed.  et 
illastr.  A.  A  F.  Rndorfi;'*  BenL  1842,  4t«. 

5.  Q.  Miiruaua  Q.  r.  Rufda,  consid  B.a  110, 
with  Sp.  Pootumias  Albinn^  obt^ned  Macedonia  as 
hisproTinoe.  He  carried  on  war  with  socceasafiaiust 
the  barbariaaa  in  Tbiace,  and  on  bis  return  to  Rome 
In  the  Mlewinc  year,  obtained  n  trhimph  for  hia 
vietnriea  over  the  Soordisd  and  Triballi  (Sail.  Jt^ 
35,  when  bio  praenomoa  is  Marcus  ;  Lir.  EpiL 
65  ;  Entrop.  iv.  27  ;  Flor.  iii,  4.  $  5  ;  Ftxmtin. 
SlraL  iL  4.  §  3  ;  VeU.  PaL  il  8).  He  perpetuated 
the  memory  of  his  triumph  by  building  the  Por- 
ticns  Minacta,  near  the  Cirras  Flaminina.  In  tho 
Noiitia  WB  ^vo  mention  of  a  Mmmia  Vttm  e4 
Frumadaria,  whence  it  is  doubtful  whether  tw» 
di&rant  porticns  or  only  one  is  intended.  It  ap- 
pean  that  the  tesserae,  or  tidiets,  which  entitled 
persMiB  to  a  shan  in  the  publie  distributions  of 
ctnn,  were  girai  to  the  citiscns  ia  the  Portus  Mi- 
anda.  Hence  it  has  been  conjectured  that  tho 
Porticua  built  by  the  consal  originally  served  for 
that  purpose,  but  that  diorwards  a  new  Porticus 
Frumenuria  waa  erected,  and  that  accordingly  the 
name  of  Vein*  was  given  to  the  other  one.  In  an 
inscription  we  read  of  a  Proemnior  Mmwxa.  (Veil. 
Pat.  Le.t  Cie.  FkU.  iL  34  ;  Lamprid.  Cvmmod, 
16 ;  AppoL  A  MwkL  p.  74.  14,  Ebn. ;  Orater, 
cGccii.  4  ;  Becker,  RimuA.  AUalk,       i  p.  621.) 

C  MiNuova  Rupva,  one  tho  coounanden 
of  the  Roman  fleet  in  the  war  against  Mithridatefc 
(Appian,  Mitkr.  17.) 

7.  Q>  MiHuciDs  Rupus,  a  Roman  eqnes  of 
ehaoetai^  who  lived  at  8yrBcuss,and,  on  OHm 

tMn  ma  oetasion,  ofbied  oppoattien  to  Vaiivk 
At  the  trial  of  tha  latter  he  appaared  aa  ana  of  the 
vritnesses  against  him.  (Cib  Pern  ii.  28,  SO*  3^ 
iii.  64,  ir.  27,  31.) 

8.  MiNiiciua  RCFCT,  e^nnd  the  side  of 
Pompoy  ia  the  civil  war,  and  conmandedi  alow  with 
Lncratina  TaipUlo^aBqiiadran  of  auihieanBhrpatat 
OtieuiB,  in  B.  c.  48  (Caee.  B.C.  in.  1 ;  A^ian, 
B.  C.  ii.  54).  He  is  probably  the  same  as  the 
Minorioa  who  waa  at  Tarentum  in  n.  c.  49,  and  erf 
whom  Cicero  naaks  (wf  AtL  zi.  14,  15,  adQ.  Fy. 
iii  I.  §  6).  He  may  also  bo  the  same  as  the  Mi- 
nncina  who  waa  ^netor  ia  &  &  4S,  and  waa  one  of 
the  victina  of  the  proscription  in  that  jmt,  (Ap- 
pian,  B.O.  It.  17.) 

9.  Q.  MjNvcius  Rurus,  whoea  name  occurs  on 
the  folkwing  cmn,  cannot  be  identified  with  cer- 
tainty with  aiqr  irf  tbe  t^ove-iaeqitioned  persona. 
He  nay  peilapa  be  tbe  Munoaa  Ne.  2.  On  tha 
obveiaa  ia  the  head  of  PaDaB,  with  avr,  en  tha 
nvarse  the  Diosanri,  with  «  himt.,  and  uder> 
neathaoiu.  (EaUd,  vd.  t.  pt  835.) 
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\0.  L.  MiNUCiUK  KuFUB,  consul  a.  s,  88, 
with  the  emperor  Domitinn  (FuL). 

RUFUS,  MUNA'TIUS,  one  of  tho  nioit  m- 
tiniat«  Iriendi  of  the  youDger  Cato,  wrote  m  work 
on  his  friend,  which  is  referred  to  by  Plutarch.  In 
B.  c  58  Rufu*  aocompanied  Ckto  to  Cyprus,  who 
was  charged  with  the  task  of  uniting  the  island  to 
the  Roman  dominion  ;  but  he  quarrelled  with  his 
friend,  and  returned  to  Italy  in  disgust,  because 
Cato  would  not  allow  him  any  opportunity  of  eiu 
riching  himself.  Rnfut,  however,  in  his  work  on 
Cato,  gave  a  different  account  of  their  quarrel. 
Thev  were  afterwards  reconciled  by  the  intervention 
of  Marcia.  Cato's  wife.  (PluL  Cat.  Min.  9,  30, 
30,  37  :  VaL  Max.  iv.  3.  §  2.) 

RUFUS,  C.  MUSO'NIUS,  a  celebrated  Stoic 
philosopher  in  the  first  century  of  the  Christian 
era,  was  the  son  of  a  Roman  eques  of  the  name  of 
Capito,  and  was  bom  at  Volsinii  in  Etmria,  either 
at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Augustus,  or  the  begin- 
ning of  that  of  Tiberius.  In  consequence  of  his 
practising  and  inculcating  the  principles  of  the 
Porch,  he  became  an  object  of  suspicion  and  dis- 
like at  Nero')  court,  and  was  accordingly  banished 
to  the  idand  of  Gyaros,  in  a.  d.  66,  under  the 
pretext  of  his  having  been  privy  to  the  conspiracy 
of  Piio.  The  statement  of  SuidAs  (t,  v.),  that  he 
was  put  to  death  by  Nero,  is  unquestionably  erro- 
iKona.  He  returned  from  exile  on  the  accession  of 
Oalba,  and  when  Antonius  Primus,  the  general  of 
Vespasian,  was  marching  upon  Rome,  he  joined  the 
ambnssndors  that  were  sent  by  Vitellius  to  the 
Tictorious  general,  and  going  among  the  soldiers  of 
the  latter,  descanted  upon  the  blessings  of  peace 
and  the  dangers  of  war,  but  wss  soon  compelled  to 
put  an  end  to  hit  unseasonable  eloquence.  When 
the  party  of  Vitellius  gained  the  upper  hand,  Mu- 
eonias  distinguished  himself  by  acmsing  Publius 
Celer,  by  whose  means  Barea  Soranus  had  been 
eondemned,  and  he  obtained  the  conviction  of 
Publius.  MuBoniiis  seems  to  have  been  held  in 
high  estimation  by  Vespasian,  as  he  was  allowed 
to  remnin  at  Rome  when  the  ether  philosophers 
were  banished  from  the  city.  The  time  of  bis 
death  is  not  mentioned,  but  he  was  not  alive  in 
the  reign  of  Trajan,  when  Pliny  speaks  of  his  ton- 
in-Uw  Artemidorus.  (Tnc  Am.  xiv.  59,  xv.  71, 
HuL  iii.  81.  iv.  10,  40  ;  Dion  Cess.  Ixii.  27,  Uvi. 
13;  Plin.  iil  11  ;  Philostr.  FU.JpoU.iv.  35, 
46,  viL  1 6  ;  Themiet.  Orat.  xiii.  p.  1 73,  ed.  Hard.) 
The  poet  Rnfus  Festus  Avienns  was  probably  a 
deKendant  of  Musonius.  [See  Vol.  I.  p.  433,  a.] 
Musonius  wrote  varitms  philosophical  works, 
which  are  spoken  of  by  Suidw  as  Koyoi  Sid^pot 
^lAoo'otplai  4x6fJi*yoi.  Besides  these  Suidas  men- 
tions letters  of  his  to  Apollonins  Tyanaeus,  which 
Were  sporioas.  His  opinions  on  philosophical 
snbjects  were  also  given  in  a  work  entitled,  A«-o- 
fAvrifiovtiuara  Howmylou  roO  f  lAcxrif^osi,  which 
Suidiu  attributes  to  Asinius  Pollio  of  Tralles  (*.  v. 
tluhliev),  but  which  must  hare  been  the  work  of  a 
later  writer  of  this  name,  as  Asinius  Pollio  was  a 
contemporary  of  Pompey.  [See  Vol.  III.  p.  439,  b.] 
The  work  of  Pollio  seems  to  have  been  an  imitation 
of  the  Memorabilia  of  Xenophon,  and  it  was  pro- 
bably Ais  work  that  Stobaeus  {FlorU.  xxix.  78, 
Ivi.  18),  A.  Gellius  (v.  1,  ii.  3,  xvi.  1),  Anian, 
nnd  other  wrib^ts  made  use  of,  when  they  quote 
the  opinions  of  Musonius.  All  the  extant  fragments 
of  his  writings  and  opinioni  iire  cnrefully  collected 
by  I'ecrlkamp,  in  the  work  referred  to  below. 


(Fiibric.  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  iil  pp.  666,  BSl ;  Rittel- 
and  Preller,  Huioria  Philotqpkiae,  pp.  43& — 141  ; 
Niewland,  Dittert  Pkiloi.  Crit.  de  MuMmio  Rm/a^ 
Amstelod.  1783,  which  is  reprinted  by  Peerlkarap, 
in  his  C.  Musonii  Rmfi  Reliqidat  tt  Apopk^egmatOf 
Harlemi.  1822.) 

RUFUS,  NASIDIE'NUS.  [Nawdwnc*.] 

RUFUS,  Q.  NUM^RIUS,  tribune  of  ihe 
plebs  s.  c.  67,  opposed  Cicerone  return  from  banish- 
ment, and  is  said  to  have  been  bought  by  tfaa 
enemies  of  the  orator.  Cicero  my%  that  Namerius 
was  in  ridicule  called  Oraechns,  and  that  in  one  of 
the  tumults  of  that  year  he  was  very  nearly  put  ta 
death  by  his  own  party,  that  they  might  bring  the 
odium  of  the  deed  upon  the  finends  irf  Cioem.  (Ci& 
pro  Sal.  33,  38 ;  Ascon.  m  p.  1 1,  cd.  OreUi ; 
SchoL  Bob.  pn  SemL  p.  303,  cd.  Orelli.) 

RUFUS,  NUMI'SIUS,  a  Rooian  legate, 
sisted  Mummius  Lupercus  in  the  defence  of  Veters 
Castra  against  Civilis,  A.  D.  69 — 70  [Lupbrci/s], 
but  before  that  camp  was  taken  he  had  left  it,  and 
joined  Vocula  at  NoVeainm,  where  be  was  made 
prisoner  by  Clasucus  and  Tutor  [Clasmcim  ;  Vo- 
cula], and  uken  to  Trsviri,  where  he  was  after- 
wards put  to  death  by  Valentinus  and  Tutor  {Va- 
LBNTiNim].    (Tac  Hitt.  iv.  22,  55,  70,  77.) 

RUFUS,  OCTA'VIUS,  qu«stor  about  b.c 
230.    [OcTAVius,  No.  1.] 

RUFUS,  OCTA'VIUS,  a  contemporaiy  of  the 
younger  Pliny  and  a  poet,  to  whom  Pliny  artdirasrs 
two  of  his  letters  {Ep.  i.  7,  !>■  10). 

RUFUS,-PASS!E'NUS,  consul  B.c.4,  with 
C  Calvidus  Sabinus  (Monum.  Ancyr.),  ia  probobiy 
the  same  as  the  Passienus  who  obtained  the  hcmonr 
of  the  triumphal  ornaments  on  account  of  hia  vic- 
tories in  Africa.    (Veil  Pak  il  116.) 

RUFUS,  PETI'LIUS.  I.  One  of  the  accnaers 
of  TitiuB  Sabinus  in  a.  d.  28,  becauae  the  bitirr 
had  been  a  friend  of  Qermanicns.  Petiliaa  hnd 
already  been  praetor,  aitd  he  undertook  that  bccd< 
sation  in  hopes  of  gaiiiing4h«  consulship  (Tac  Am. 
vt.  68).  The  modem  actions  of  Tacitui  hav«!  Pe- 
titius,  but  we  prefer  the  reading  Pctilius,  as  there 
was  a  consul  of  the  name  of  PetUitu  Rnfiu  in  the 
reign  of  Domitian  [No,  2]. 

2.  Consul  A.  D.  83,  with  the  emperor  Domitian 
(Fasti). 

RUFUS,   PINAHIUS  MAMKRCI'NUS. 

[MAHiactNUA.] 

RUFUS,  PLAU'TIUS.  one  of  the  conspi- 
rators against  Aogcntsa  (Soet.  A^.\9).  Hb  ie 
perhaps  the  same  as  the  C.  Plotins  Rufna  whoee 
name  occurs  on  the  coins  of  Angnstna  as  tme  of  the 
triumviri  of  the  mint.   {Eckh^  vol.  v.  p.  378.) 
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RUFUS,  POMPEIUS.    [Pohpiiub,  Noa.  «k 

8,  9,  IS.] 
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RUFUS,  M.  POMPO'mUS,  one  of  the  ran. 
tnlar  tribunet  a.  c  399.     (Lit.  t.  IS;  Wnti 

^^t^FUS,  POMPOTflUSiWeDtioned  by  Pliny 
(E^  iv.  9.  §  3),  M  Pomponios  Rufm  Vaieniu. 
[Vahbnuk.] 

RUFUS,  A.  PU'PIUS,  ocnirt  on  the  rainiof 
Cyrene,  with  the  legend  TAMIAC,  from  which  it 
•imeUB  that  h«  wai  qtueator  in  the  province.  Host 
of  tiM  coini  Imto  on  them  P0T*OC,  m  well  as 
normoc,  b&t  the  fimner  mine  u  omitted  in  the 
KptKiami  Miiwred.   (Bckliel,  vd.  tr.  p.  136.) 
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RUPUS,  RUTmua  [Rurmu&l 
RUFUS,  SALVIDIE'NUS.  [Salvidibsjus.] 
RUFUS,  SATRIUa,  a  Roman  orator,  and  a 
contemporary  of  the  yoimger  Pliny.    (Plin.  Ep.  i. 
6.|ll,ix.  13.  §17.) 

RUFUS,  SCRIBO'NIUS.  tPaoctiLum  Scri- 
BONiua,  Na  3.) 

RUFUS,  SEHPRO'NIUS.  1.  C.  Sumo 
Niua  R(;rus,a  fnend  of  Cicenv  was  accused  by 
M.  Tnccius  in  B,u.  51,  Shortly  before  Caeanr^a 
death  he  had  received  some  injury  from  Q.  Corni- 
iicias,  in  consequence  of  which  Rufus  proposed  a 
*«natusconaultnm  after  Caesar^  death,  which  con- 
tained eartain  thinga  to  tke  nejudice  of  Cornificius. 
(Caelitii,  ad  FixM.  niL  8  ;  Ck.  ad  JO,  vi.  2.  §  10, 
ad  Fam.  xiL  22.  25,  29.)    [Comp.  RoFia] 

2.  A  friend  of  tbe  younger  Pliny,  who  addresses 
eneof  his  letters  to  him.    (Ep.  iv.  2i!.) 

3.  An  eunuch,  and  a  Spaniard  by  birth,  had 
been  guilty  of  vaiioiis  crimes,  but  possessed  un- 
bounded influence  with  the  emperor  Caracalla. 
(Dion  Cass.  Ixzvii.  17-} 

RUFUS,  L.  SE'RVIUS.  a  name  which  occurs 
only  on  eoini,  a  tpecimen  of  whicb  is  annexed. 


ouiN  or  L.  SBHviirs  Rurvs. 

RUFUS,  SEXTI'UUS.  1.  P^  succeeded  to 
HK  {mtpertr  of  Q.  Fadins  Qallus  in  a  dishonourable 
wwner.    (Cic.  de        H  17.) 

%  C  was  quaestor  in  Cyprus  in  b.  c.  47,  at 
which  time  Cicero  wrote  a  letter  to  bim,  which  is 
ulant  {ad  /bm.  xiii.  48).  In  the  wars  which 
followed  the  deaA  of  Caemr,  Rufiu  joined  the  re- 
publican party  and  commanded  the  fleet  of  0. 
Cusiu  (orf  Fam.  al  13.  §  4). 

RUFUS.  SEXTUS.   [Sbxtds  Rurtis.] 

RUFUS,  P.  SUl'LLIUS,  had  been  fbimeilr 
*y  quMttor  of  Oennanieaa,  saA  haTbig  bera  con- 
victed, ia  the  nigii  of  Tiboriufc  of  lecdvliv  bribes 


in  the  diseharge  of  bis  judicial  dntiea,  wai  sen- 
tenced by  that  emperor  to  be  bHuahfd  to  as  island. 
He  was  snbseqnendy  allowed  to  return  to  Rome, 

and  gained  great  influence  with  the  emperor 
Clandiut,  by  whom  he  was  promoted  to  tbe  con- 
sulship in  A.  D.  46.  But  he  prostituted  bla  power 
and  talents  to  base  and  unworthy  purposes.  He 
possessed  eonsidenblo  poweti  of  oratory,  but  these 
were  employed  in  twinging  accnsntionB  apdnit  faia 
wealthy  contemporariea ;  and  bia  se^ioes  were 
only  to  be  obtained  by  large  sums  of  money.  In 
the  reign  of  Nero,  a.  d.  59,  he  was  accused  of 
varions  crimes,  was  condemned,  and  was  banished 
to  the  Balearic  isUnds  (Tac.  An*,  iv.  31,  d.  1,  4, 
5,  xiii.  42,  43).  Suillins  married  the  daughter  of 
Ovid's  third  wife ;  and  one  nf  the  poet^  letters 
from  Pontus  it  addressed  to  SniUioa,  in  which  he 
begs  the  latter  to  reconcile  Qermanicna  to  him  (ar 
Font.  iv.  8).  Suillioj  was  also  the  half-brother  of 
Domitins  Corbolo,  the  celebrated  general  in  the 
reign  of  Nero  ;  the  name  of  tbnr  mother  was  Veu* 
tilia.  (Plin.  M  vii.4.  aS.) 
RUFUS,  SULPI'CIUS.  [Solpicius.] 
RUFUS,  TA'RIUS,  was  i^pmnted,  in  a.  o. 
23,  to  succeed  Ateius  Capito,  in  the  important 
office  of  **  curator  aqnamm  publicaram,"  but  wns 
himsdf  Bwceeded,  in  the  following  year,  by  M. 
Coooeina  Nenra,  tbe  giandbther  of  the  emperor 
(Frontin.  daJquaed.  102).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  L.  Tarius  Rufiu  who  was  consul  suf- 
fecttiB  in  B,  c.  16. 

RUFUS.  TITIUS,  was  put  to  death  in  the 
reign  of  Caligula,  for  saying  that  the  senate  thought 
differently  from  what  it  said.  ( Dion  Cass.  lix.  18.) 

RUFUS,  TREBELLIE'NUS,  who  had  ^- 
viouily  been  praetor,  was  appointed  by  Tiberias, 
in  A.  D.  19,  to  govern  Thrace  on  behalf  of  the 
children  of  Cotys.  He  put  an  end  to  his  own  life 
in  A.  D.  35.  (Tac  Ann.  n.  67.  iii-  38,  vi.  39.) 
RUFUS,  VA'LGIUS.  [Valoiws.] 
RUFUS,  VERGI'NIUS,  was  consul  for  the 
first  time  in  a.  d.  63,  with  C.  Memndnt  Rcgnlns, 
and  received  aftorwarda  the  gDvemment  of  Ger- 
many. He  commanded  in  this  country  in  the  hut 
year  of  Nero's  reigo  (a.  d.  68),  when  Julius  Vin- 
dex,  the  propraetor  of  Gaul,  revolted  from  Nem, 
and  oflbred  the  sovereignty  to  Galba,  who  wni  then 
in  Spain.  The  soldiers  of  Rufus  wished  their  own 
commander  to  auume  the  supreme  power,  hot  he 
steadily  refused  it  himseH^  and  would  not  allow  any 
one  else  to  obtain  it,  except  the  person  upon  whom 
it  might  be  conferred  by  the  senate.  He  accordingly 
marched  ngninit  Vindex,  who  was  defeated  by  him 
in  a  bloody  battle,  and  put  an  end  to  his  life.  When 
the  news  of  this  disaster  reached  Galba,  he  was  so 
alarmed  that  he  was  also  on  the  point  of  destroying 
himseK  Hie  soldiers  of  Rufoa  were  now  more 
anxious  than  ever  to  raise  him  to  tbe  imperial  dig- 
nity, and  n«  he  would  not  yield  to  their  entreaties 
they  proceeded  to  use  threats,  which  he  equally 
disrepirded.  Soon  afterwards  Nero  perished,  and 
Galba  was  recognised  as  emperor  by  the  senate. 
The  new  emperor,  afraid  of  the  intentions  of  Ruins, 
eagerly  solicited  him  to  accompany  him  to  Rome  ; 
and  Rufus,  who  had  no  wish  for  the  sovereignty, 
complied  with  bis  reqnest.  Galba.  however,  still 
jealous  of  hi*  fiime  widi  the  German  troops,  con- 
ferred no  mark  of  bvour  npon  him ;  and  uia  neg" 
lect  of  their  former  ^nenl  gave  no  *tt**^  umbnige 
to  the  Boldlen  who  had  tenred  nnder  him.  On' 
tlie  death  of  Galba,  Otho,  anxious  toomciliate 
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.  fitToor  ef  Ika  nUbn.  nimd  Rnfu*  to  the  eon- 
tnltbip  for  the  Mcond  time.  Otho  perithed  by 
hi*  own  hiud  won  iftennidi,  uid  the  nddiendfr- 
tennined  that  Rufiit  should  saw,  at  all  eTeoU, 
BGcept  the  em^re.  He  lemaiiwd,  howtver,  firm 
in  his  resolution  ;  and  when  the  icddisn  Uoduded 
bbn  in  hia  house,  he  escapsd  from  them  by  a  back- 
iott.  But  thiscontinuedoppatition  to  their  desires 
almost  proved  bis  ruin.  Thinking  themselves  in- 
sulted by  him,  they  bogui  to  hate  him  as  maeh  as 
tbey  had  fonnedy  loved  bin ;  and  aoBordingly  when 
be  ma  aocosed  vf  taking  put  in  m  eott^ncy  agsbtt 
VildliuB,  they  flocked  to  the  enperor.  and  eagerly 
demanded  the  death  of  tfanr  former  fovourite.  But 
Rafiu  escaped  this  peril,  and  fired  for  many  yean 
arterwards,  hoooured  and  beloved  by  all  classes  in 
the  city.  At  length,  in  a.  d.  97,  when  he  was 
eigbtyrthreeyean  of  age,  the  emperor  Narva  made 
him  cwml  »r  tbe  tbiri  tine,  along  with  himself. 
Dating  hia  onmlship  be  bi^  bn  leg,  and  this 
McideDt  oocaiioiied  his  death.  He  was  bonoured 
with  »  pnUic  fnmral,  and  the  panegyric  over  faim 
was  pnnounoed  by  Cornelius  Tacitus,  who  was  then 
consul  His  praises  wan  also  celebrated  by  the 
younger  Plioy,  <tf  whom  he  bad  fotmeriy  been  the 
tutor  a  gnaidiao,  and' who  baa  praaerved  the  epi- 
taph which  Knftls  compaeed  fat  hia  own  tomb : 

**  Hie  ritoa  est  Raf»  puho     VIndiee  ^pondam 
Imperinm  adaeiuit  non  uln  aed  patriae." 

(Dion  Cass.  Ixiil  24,  25,  27,  Ixir.  4,  Izviil  2  ; 
(•luL  GaUi.  4,  6,  10  ;  Tac  HisL  I  8,  9,  77,  H  49, 
£1,  68 ;  Plio.  Ep.  ii.  1,  v.  3.  g  5,  vL  10,  is.  19.) 
The  praenomea  of  Virginius  Rufas  is  doubtful,  as 
we  find  in  inscriptions,  in  which  his  difierent  con- 
sulships arfr  recorded,  both  Ludiu  and  TVtu.  But 
since  be  is  exptessly  stated  to  have  been  three 
timea  eonsnl  (Plia.  Ep.  iu  1)^  it  is  more  likely 
tbat  tboa  is  an  error  in  one  of  the  inscriptions  than 
that  they  reforto  different  persons.  Some  modem 
writers,  indeed,  assign  a  fourth  consulship  to  him, 
but  this  opinion  is  nntMiable.  (See  Tillemont, 
Hittoin  dt$  EmBtmm,  voL  iL  p.  208,  cd.  Brux- 
elles.) 

RUFUS,  VI'BIUS,  Hv«d  in  the  reign  of 
*nheriiiB,  and  prided  biiwf  on  two  things ;  namely, 
that  he  poisesied  the  cnrule  chair  which  tbe  dic- 
tator Caesar  was  accustomed  to  use,  and  that  he 
had  married  the  widow  of  Cicero.  But  his  boasting 
gave  no  offence,  and  he  was  raised  by  Tiberins  to 
the  conmlsbipt  His  name,  however,  does  not 
ai^aw  in  lha  Ftati  (Dion  Cass.  IviL  15).  The 
wMow  of  Cioaro  baa  been  ttsnally  supposed  to  be . 
Terentia,  but  Dnunann  has  remarked,  with  justtee, . 
ihat  it  was  far  more  lilcely  Pnblilia,  tbe  second 
-wife  of  Cicero  {Oetchiddt  Jbrnu,  vol  vi.  pb  696). 
Vibins  Rufiis  frequently  appears  as  one  of  the 
dedaimet*  in  the  Controverna*  <tf  tbe  elder  Seneca. 
(CMr.  2,  4, 5,  7—9,  et  alibi) 
RUOA,  ICI'LIUS.  [IciLii;s.  No.  2.] 
RUGA,  RTT'BRIUS.  [Robhius,  No  8.] 
RULLIA'NUS,  «  RULLUS,  a  surname  of 
Q.  Pubins  Maximna.  [MAxmt/s,  Fabius,  No.  I.] 
RULLUS,  P.  SERVI'LIUS,  tribune  of  the 
plebs,  B.  c.  €3,  proposed  an  ^larian  law,  which 
Cicero  attacked  in  thrte  orations  which  have  come  : 
down  to  ns.  We  know  scarcely  any  thing  of  the 
family  or  the  life  of  Rullus.  Pliny  relates  that 
his  Esther  was  the  first  Roman  who  brought  a  boar 
whole  upon  the  table  (//.  M  viil  51.  a.  76),  and 
Gfeera  dMoibes  tbe  am  aa  a  defaaudwe  (c.  RmO. 


RULLUS. 

LI).  This  agnrian  law,  called  as  asnal  aibr  the 
name  of  its  proposer  the  Smilia  Zox,  was  tbe 
most  extensive  that  had  ever  been  bnoght  for- 
ward. The  encntiMi  <rf  it  wm  entraslcd  te  ten 
commianoners  (ifueimiM),  whose  ekction  «aa  to 
be  Gondoeted  in  tbe  ma»  mmnar  as  that  irf  the 
pootifox  nwzimna  Sevwitem  of  tbe  tiibaa  wen 
to  be  seketed  Iqriot,  and  nineef  tbeaa  wan  to 
give  their  votes  in  foronr  of  each  candidate.  Tbe 
ten  commissioners  thus  elected  were  to  have  cz> 
ttaordinary  poweca.  Thmr  office  was  to  last  five 
year*,  and  the  inperiun  «u  to  be  eonfrmd  nwni 
them  by  a  lex  cariata.  They  were  antbwiaed  te 
sell  all  the  hutds  out  of  Italy,  wbit^  bad  beceaa 
part  of  the  public  domain  sine*  the  consulship  of 
SulU  and  Q.  Pompeius  (n.  c.  68),  with  the  excep- 
tion of  those  which  had  been  goannteed  1^  treaty 
to  the  RtHwin  allies;  and  likewise  all  the  pnUie 
domains  in  Italy,  with  the  exe^ticn  vi  tbe  Cnm- 
panian  and  Siwlitian  distrieta,  and  of  the  lands 
which  hsd  been  assigned  by  the  state,  or  had  baid 
a  possessor  since  the  oonsulshipof  Csrbo  and  the 
younger  Marias  (b.  c.  82).  The  ohjMt  of  the 
latter  enactment  was  to  avert  any  (^>positioo  that 
might  be  made  by  the  numerous  persons  who  bad 
received  grants  of  public  lands  fo>m  Sulla.  Far- 
ther, all  the  proconsuls  and  other  msgtstiatea  in 
the  provinces,  who  had  not  yet  paid  into  tbe  trea- 
sury the  monies  which  they  bad  obtained  from  tbe 
booty  of  the  enemy  or  in  any  oth«  way,  were 
commanded  to  give  the  whole  of  sudi  meoiea  to 
the  decemvirs ;  but  an  ezcepdon  was  made  in  fa- 
vour of  Pompey,  whom  it  was  thought  pnideut 
to  exempt  from  the  operation  of  the  law.  AU  tbe 
sums  thus  received  by  the  decemvirs,  both  from 
the  sale  of  the  public  lands  and  from  the  Raman 
generals,  were  to  be  devoted  by  them  to  die  pur- 
chase of  hinda  in  Italy,  which  weie  then  to  be 
assigned  to  die  poor  Bomui  ddaens  as  thar  pro- 
perty. They  wen  to  settle  a  edvoj  of  500O  dti- 
sens  on  the  rich  public  lands  in  ue  ^■"r***^"*' 
and  Steliatian  districts,  each  of  the  culoaista  re- 
ceiving ten  jugera  in  tbe  former  and  twelve  in  tbe 
hitler  district.  These  wen  the  chief  objects  at  ibe 
Servilia  Lex,  but  it  cmilained  bendes  nmy  oAer 
provisions  nUting  to  the  puUic  land.  Twaa  tat 
instance  the  decemvirs  were  authorised  to  dedde 
in  alt  cases,  whether  the  land  belonged  to  lk»  pub- 
lic dmnains  or  to  a  private  person,  and  also  t»  ina* 
poae  taxes  on  all  the  public  buida  wbidt  ttiU  ia> 
mained  in  the  hands  of  the  posssssors. 

It  is  impossiUe  to  bdieva  that  Rallas  wooU 
have  ventured  to  bring  forward  this  law  withoat 
the  sanction  and  approni  of  Caeaar,  who  was  tben 
the  leader  of  tite  popular  patty;  but  it  is  eqaally 
impossible  to  brieve  that  Caenr  eonld  have  de- 
sired or  thought  that  it  was  practicable  to  carrr 
such  an  unconstitutional  and  extiavagant  measare. 
It  is  not,  however,  diffiealt  to  divine  dM  pwbable 
motives  whidi  actuated  him  in  rendering  it  hia 
supporL  Any  opposition,  however  just,  to  an 
agrarian  law,  was  always  unp<^ular  among  the 
lower  daises  at  Rome,  The  aristocratical  par^, 
by  resitting  and  defeating  the  proposition  of  Rul- 
lus, would  be  looked  upon  by  the  people  with 
greater  dislike  than  ever;  and  tbeir  diaippointraent 
in  not  obuininK  the  gianU  they  had  anticipated 
would  render  still  more  welcome  an  agrarian  law 
proposed  by  Caeaar  himselH  Besides  this  ooas>- 
deration,  Caesar  was  probably  anxioui  to  nnmaak 
Cicero,  wb   had  risen  to  the  couolship  by  the 
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bnmr  of  the  people,  but  who  now  exhibited  un- 
eqiuvoeal  ligru  m  luTing  deserted  hii  former 
fiienda  and  nnited  himielf  to  the  arittoency.  The 
latter  would  expect  their  new  champion,  aa  coniul, 
to  show  the  aincerity  of  hii  conversion  by  opposing 
the  popular  measure  with  all  the  powers  of  his 
entoiy;  and  thus  be  would  of  neceuity  lose  much 
of  the  Influence  which  he  still  poasesaed  with  the 
peoilB. 

RuUos  entered  npon  hia  office  with  the  other 
tribunes  on  the  lOtn  of  December,  &  c.  64,  and 
immediately  brought  forward  bis  agrarian  law,  in 
order  that  the  people  might  Yote  upon  it  in  the  fol- 
lowing Jannaiy.  Cicero,  who  entend  upon  his  con- 
Bolshipon  the  lit  of  JanaaTy,B.&6S,lo8tno  time  in 
■howing  his  zeal  for  his  new  party,  and  accordingly 
on  the  first  day  cf  the  year  opposed  the  law  in  the 
■enata  in  the  first  of  the  orations  which  have  come 
down  to  ua.  But  as  his  eloquence  did  not  deter 
Rullua  from  penerering  in  Iiia  design,  Cicero  ad- 
dieBsed  the  people  a  Csw  days  aftermrds  in  the 
•eeood  of  the  speeches  which  are  extant  Rullus 
did  not  Tmtnre  upon  a  public  reply,  but  he  spread 
the  report  that  Cicero  only  opposed  the  law  in 
Older  to  gratify  &om  who  had  received  grants  of 
laud  from  Sulb.  To  justify  himself  from  this  as- 
pernon,  Cicero  again  called  the  people  together, 
and  deSnred  the  third  oration  which  we  have,  in 
which  ha  retorts  the  charge  upon  Rullns,  and  shows 
that  hii  bw,  far  from  depriving  the  Sullan  colo- 
nists of  their  lands,  ezpresely  confirmed  them  in 
their  posaessions.  Meantime  the  aristocracy  had 
gained  the  tribune  L.  Caecilius  Rufus  to  put  his  veto 
upon  the  nation,  if  it  should  be  put  to  the  vote ; 
but  there  was  no  occuion  for  this  last  resort ;  for 
Rullua,  probably  on  the  advice  of  Caesar,  tliought 
it  more  prudent  to  withdraw  the  measure  alto- 
gether. (DnuDun,  GasdUnUe  Ronu,  toL  iiL  pp. 
147-159.) 

From  this  time  the  name  of  Rullus  does  not 
occur  agun  Ult  b.  c  41,  in  which  year  we  read  of 
Ifc  Servilina  Rullua  aa  one  of  the  genenUa  of  Octa- 
Tian  in  the  Perannian  war  (Dion  Caaa.  zlviiL  28  ; 
Appian,  B.  C  v.  58.)  Ha  may  have  bew  the 
same  person  aa  the  tribune  mentioned  above,  but 
Was  more  probably  his  son. 

RUMI'LIA,  RUMI'NA,  or  RU'MIA,  are 
all  connected  with  the  old  Latin  word  mnto,  the 
hreast,  and  ace  names  fi«  a  divinity  worshipped 
by  the  Ronansaathe  protectreasof  in&nts  (Varro. 
^  MxsMun,  p.  167  ;  Donat.  aA  TerttA.  Phvrm.  i 
1. 14  ;  Pint.  AnnuL  4).  The  aacnfieee  oSeced  to 
her  and  Cunina  consisted  of  libations  of  milk,  and 
not  wine.  Rumintu,  "  the  nounabing,**  vras 
also  a  surname  of  Jupiter,  (August,  da  CVo.  ZM, 
^ii.  11.)  [L.S.] 

RUMWA.  [Cpba.] 

RUNCINA  was  probably  only  a  surname  of 
Ops,  by  which  he  was  invoked  by  the  people  of 
Italy,  to  prevent  the  growth  of  weeds  among  the 
^^"^  and  promote  the  harreaL  (August,  da  CSe, 
^  iv.  8  t  Amob.  iv.  7.)  CI*  &] 

HUPA,  a  treedman  of  C.  Curio  (Cic.  ad  /bm. 
ii.3).  ^ 

RUPI'LIA  OEKS,  plebeian,  ia  rarely  men- 
tioned. It  produced  only  one  peraon  of  import- 
uce,  namely,  P.  RnpQiua,  consul  B.C.  132.  None 
^  the  Rupflii  bear  any  aninanue,  and  the  name 
doe*  not  occur  on  edna.  Instead  of  Rnpiliaa,  we 
frequently  find  tha  better  known  name  irf  Rntilhta 
many  edidoDioftlioaiKiaitwritonb  Accoid- 
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in^T  Olandoip,  in  hia  OiiosiaifiMa,  does  not  admit 
the  Ri^lii  at  idl,  but  Inaerts  all  the  pateoDs  of  tha 
name  under  Rutilina. 

RUPI'LIUS.  1.  P.RtiPiLiua,P.7.P.N,waa 
conaul  B,  c.  1 32  with  C,  Popillioa  laenas,  the  year 
after  the  murder  of  Tik  Oiacchus.  In  conjunction 
with  his  colleague,  he  prosecuted  with  the  utmost 
cruelty  all  the  adherents  and  friends  of  the  &Uen 
tribune.  In  the  same  year  be  was  sent  into  ^ly 
agunst  the  slaves,  and  brought  the  servile  war  to 
a  concluuon,  for  which  he  obtained  a  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome.  He  remained  in  the  island  as 
proconsid  in  the  following  year,  Kc  131  ;  and, 
with  ten  commissionen  appointed  by  the  senate, 
he  made  various  regulations  for  the  government  of 
the  province,  which  were  known  by  the  name  of 
Lex  Rnpilia,  though  it  was  not  a  lex  proper. 
(Veil.  Pat.  u.  7  ;  Cit  Lad.  1 1  ;  Liv.  EpiL  39  j 
Oros.  T.  9  ;  VaL  Max.  ii,  7.  §  3,  vi.  9.  §  8,  ix.  12. 
g  1 ;  Cic:  Kerr.  iiL  fi4,  iv.  50,  oif  AU.  xiiL  82, 
Ferr.  ii.  1S»  15,  16.)  Rnpiliua  was  condemned, 
along  with  his  coUMgue  in  the  tribunate  of  & 
Gracchus,  b.  c.  123,  on  account  of  hit  illegal  and 
cruel  acts  in  the  prosecution  of  the  &iendt  of  Tib. 
Gracchus  (VelL  Pat.  /.c).  He  vras  an  intimate 
friend  of  Scipio  Africanua  the  younger,  who  ob- 
tained the  consnlship  for  hint,  but  who  biled  in 

Sining  the  nme  hnMur  fhr  his  brother  Lobbs. 
0  ia  said  to  have  taken  Ua  brotiier^  failure  so 
much  to  heart  as  to  have  died  in  coueqnonee ; 
but  as  it  probaUy  happened  abont  the  sum  time 
as  his  own  condemnation,  the  latter  Indlgoi^  may 
have  had  more  share  in  causing  his  death.  {(Sc. 
ua.  19,  20, 27.  Tmc  iv.  17.) 

3.  L.  RuMLiua,  the  brother  of  tha  prceeding^ 
already  spoken  of. 

3.  RupiLivs,  an  actor  whom  Cicero  had  seen 
in  his  boyhood  (ds  Qf.  i.  31), 

4.  A.  RupiLius,  a  physidan  employed  by  Oppi- 
anicns  (Cic.  pm  Chunt.  €3), 

5.  P.  RuFiLius  Mbninu,  a  Roman  eqnea, 
the  nugister  of  the  company  of  the  nublicani,  who 
fimned  the  public  revenues  in  Bithynia  (Cic  ad 
fhm.  xiii.  9). 

C,  RUPI'LIUS,  an  artist  in  silver  {aryaUa- 
fttu)  whose  name  occnra  in  a  Latin  in«cription. 
(Reinea.  cl.  xi.  No.  Ircxv.  p.  639  ;  R.  Rochette, 
LOtn  H  M.  SOom,  p.  399,  2d  ed.)         [P.  S.] 

RU'PIUS.  (RuFius.] 

RUS,  M.  AUFI'DIUS,  occura  only  on  coins, 
a  specimen  of  which  ia  annexed.  On  the  obverse 
ia  a  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  Jupiter  in 
a  quadriga.  Sm  does  not  occur  elsewhere  aa  a 
cognomen,  and  it  may  thmfbre  probably  be  a  ca»- 
tractiaQ  of  RmHau.  (Eckhd,  toL  t.  p.  147.) 
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RUSCA,  PINA'RIUS.  [Pobca.] 
RU'SCIUS  CAE'PIO,  a  caitempmHy  of  Do- 
mitian  (Soet.  Dom.  9). 
a  RU'SIUSi  «D  McoBer  meDticmed  \j  Oem 
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sm  RasTicus. 

RUSO,  ABU'DIUS,  condemnfd  and  buhrfKea 
from  Room  in  the  reigii  of  Tiberitu,  jt.  d.  34  (Tm. 
.Jim.  vi.  30}. 

RUSO,  CREMUTIUS,  a  ftiend  of  th* 
younger  Pliny  {Ep.  vL  2^). 

RUSOR,  a  Ruiuan  divinity,  wa»  wonhipped  u 
oiw  of  the  oompknioiu  of  Tellumo  (Telln«).  though 
iho  name  wm  probably  nothing  bat  mi  ■itribute  of 
Tdluroo,  bjr  whidi  wu  penoniiifld  the  power  of 
nature  (the  earth)  of  brioginu  forth  to  light  the 
weda  entnuted  to  her  (Varra,  ap.  Awgiui.  d»  Ch. 
Deif  vii.  23).  Rtuor  Menu  to  be  a  contnction  for 
rwnor  or  rm«rw>r.  [L.  S.] 

RUSTIA'NUS.  PLAETO'RIUS.  [Pi.a>- 
xoiuui.  No.  7.1 

a  RUSTICFLLIUS  FELIX.aa  African,  mt 
a  maker  of  imall  Agurei,  ia  known  by  hi>  epiuph, 
which  wu  found  at  Rieti,  acoording  to  Fabretti 
f/aMT.  p.  243,  No.  669).  or  at  Borghetto,  near 
OtricoU,  according  to  Oruter,  who  auo  gives  the 
artiit**  name  in  a  difiereut  form,  TmUodUiu 
<Oniter,  p.  bucut.  No.  S  ;  Oielli,  Inter.  Lot.  SA 
No.  4279).  It  is  lemarkable  that  the  inecription 
deeciibei  the  artist  as  SigUlarianuM,  which  R.  Ro- 
vhbtta  explains  as  derived  from  SigiUare^  a  word 
nyiranymouB  with  tig^im ;  but  perhaps  it  is  only 
4  mislake  of  the  stone-cutter.  (R.  Rochett«,  Lettre 
d  Af.  Si-iorn,  p.  399,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

C.  RUSTICELLU3,  of  Bononia,  an  orator  of 
cottiidemUe  skill  mentioned  by  Cicero  (Brui.  46). 

RU'STICUS,  a  Roman  arcliitect  of  unknown 
■gu,  who  was  a  freed  roan  of  the  imperial  fiunilr, 
■tnee  he  is  designated  Aua,  L,  on  the  sepulchnl 
inonument  by  which  his  name  is  known.  (Spon, 
AftMeelloM.  p. 225;  R.Rochette,  LeUn  i  M.S(AorH^ 
p.  400.  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.j 

HU'STICUS,  to  whom  Pliny  addresses  one  of 
his  letters  (Ep,  iz.  29),  is  supposed  by  many 
uoinmentaton  to  be  the  son  of  the  Antistiui  Rus- 
ticiu  roentioned  below,  but  this  is  quite  uncertain. 

RU^TICUS.  ANTI'STIUS,  perished  in 
.Copiiadocia.  The  piety  of  hia  wife  Nigrina  is 
celebrated  by  Martial  (ix.  31). 

RU'STICUS  ARULE'NUS.  [Riibticdh. 
Jvmvn,  No.  2.] 

RU'STICUS,  FA'BIUS,  a  Roman  historian, 
qnuted  on  several  oocasioiu  by  Tacitus,  who 
couples  his  name  with  that  of  Liry  (**ljiviuB 
Teteram,  Fabins  Rnstfcns  lecentinm  eloquentissimi 
auetores,"  A^.  10).  He  was  a  contemporary  of 
Claudius  and  Nen,  but  we  know  nothing  of  the 
extent  of  his  work,  except  that  it  related  at  all 
events  the  history  of  the  latter  emperor.  (Comp. 
Tic  Ann.  xiii.  20,  xiv.  2.  xr.  61.) 

RU'STICUS,  JU'NIUS.  1.  Jimiua Rohti- 
cus,  appointed  in  the  re^  of  Tibnius,  a.  d.  29, 
to  dmw  up  the  acta  of  the  senate  (Tac  Am*,  v.  4  ). 

2.  L.  Junius  Ahulxnus  Ruaricus^  more  usu- 
ally called  Arulenus  Rusticns,  but  sometimes  also 
Junius  Rasticu*.  Lipsius,  however,  has  shown 
that  hia  full  name  was  L.  Junius  Arulenus  Rusti- 
GSs  {ad  Tue.  Agr.  45).  Rastinu  was  a  friend  and 
pu|Hl  of  Poetus  Thraaaa,  and,  like  the  latter,  an 
ardent  admiter  of  the  Stoic  philosophy.  He  was 
tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c  fi6,  in  which  yearThrasea 
was  condemned  to  death  by  the  senate  ;  and  ho 
would  hare  placed  his  veto  upon  the  senatuacon- 
•alUun,  bad  not  Thrasea  prevented  him,  as  he 
anmld  only  hata  brought  certain  destruction  ujxin 
bjmaelf  without  saving  the  life  of  hii  master.  Ha 
was  fewtor  in  the  dnl  wars  aft«r  the  dwth  of 
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I  Nfit>.  a.  n.  69,  and  was  snbeequMitly  put  to  death 
;  by  Doroitian,  because  be  wrote  a  panegyric  npoa 
i  Thrasea.  Suetonius  atuributea  to  him  a  panegyric 
upon  Hdridins  Priscus  likewise  ;  but  ue  latter 
work  was  compoied  1^  Herenniua  Senecio,  aa  wo 
learn  both  ffoia  Tadins  and  Pliny  [SsNacio]. 
(Tac  Aim.  xvi.  25,  Hid.  iiL  80,  Agr.  3  ;  Suet. 
Dom.  10  ;  Dion  Cose  IxvU.  IS  ;  Plin.  ^  i.  6, 
14,  ill  1 1  ;  Ptut  d»  CWaba  p.  523,  d.) 

3.  Q.  JCNius  RusTicuB,  probably  a  boo  of 
No.  2,  was  consul  A.  v.  119  with  the  emperor 
Hadrian  (Fasti).  He  ia  supposed  \ij  manj  com- 
mentators to  be  the  ooDsul  Jonin^  of  whoa  Jn- 

;  venal  speaks  (Jut.  xt.  27). 

4.  Q.  Jumna  Rubticub,  probably  %  eon  of 
No.  3,  and  grandson  of  No.  2,  was  one  of  tha 
teachers  of  the  emperor  M.  Aurelius,  and  the  moat 
distinguiahod  Stoic  philosopher  of  his  time.  He 
received  the  greatest  marks  of  honour  from  A  me- 
lius, who  constantly  consulted  him  on  all  pnblie 
and  private  matters,  raised  him  twice  to  the  coeiHit- 
^ip^  and  obtained  from  the  senate  afUr  his  death 
the  erecti<m  of  statues  to  bis  honoor.  His  mme, 
however,  appears  only  once  in  the  consular  Faati. 
namely,  in  a.  n.  162.  (Dion  Cass,  Izxi.  35  ; 
Capitol.  M.  AntoniK.  }*Jai.  S  ;  Antonin.  L  7,  with 
the  note  of  Gataker.) 

Ii.RU'STIUS,  occurs  on  coins,  a  specimen  of 
which  is  annexed.  On  the  obverse  is  the  head  of 
Mars,  and  on  the  reverse  a  ram,  The  name  of 
Q.  Rustiua  is  also  found  on  coins  (Eckhol,  vol.  r. 
pp.  297,  298).  RuBUas  occurs  in  Plutatch  aa  tht 
name  of  one  of  the  Roman  officers  who  acoompnaied 
Ciassos  in  his  expedition  ogsinst  the  PltrthinDa 
(Plut  Omt.  82)  I  and  there  u  no  oooaoini  to 
change  it  into  Ruscius  or  any  other  ume^  as 
modem  editors  have  proposed,  since  we  have  tb« 
decisive  evidence  of  coins  ibnt  Rustins  waa  a 
Roman  name.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  inclined. 
On  the  authority  of  these  coiost  to  change  flwaiai 
in  Cicero  {BnU.  74),  and  AueAit  In  SneuniiM 
{Dom.  8),  into  Aatfaia.  We  dao  find  a  T.  AW- 
Ims  Nnmmiits  Gall  us,  one  of  the  cODsnles  ndhcti 
in  a.  D.  26. 


COIN  or  L.  EumuiL 

RUTIXIA,  the  mothw  of  C  Cotta,  the  ontor, 
accompanied  her  son  into  exib  in  &a  91,  aiid 
remained  with  him  abroad  till  his  return  sonie 
years  afterwards.  [Cotta,  No.  9.]  ^e  bore  his 
death  with  the  heroism  of  a  genuine  Roman  matron. 
(Sen.  OoiuoL  ad  Mv.  16  ;  comp.  Cic.  ad  AO.  xlL 
30,23.) 

RUTI'LIA  GENS,  plebeivu  No  peiasns  of 
this  name  are  mentioned  till  the  second  century 
before  the  Christian  aera ;  far  instead  of  Sp.  Bm- 
tUhu  CraiBua,  who  nccurs  in  many  editions  U  lAiy 
(iv.  47)  OS  one  of  the  tnbunes  of  the  plebs  in 
B.u417,weoughtundoubted]ytoreadSp.  retenas 
CrasBus.  (See  Abchefski, adUcLc)  Hie  fint 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship 
waa  P.  Rutilius  Lufos,  who  perished  daring  hia 
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eoBmlilup,  B.  a  90,  in  the  Socinl  wv.  Under  the 
repoblie  the  Ratilii  «ppe*r  with  the  cognoiiMni 
Caltuo,  Lcros,  uid  Rums ;  but  in  the  imperial 
period  m  find  aemal  other  •«!»>»•>  itf  which  • 
liit  ie  ^TCn  bdow.  The  ymoat  of  tUe  nune  who 
an  iMntioiKd  whbont  •  eognomen  an  epoken  of 
aodw  Runuo^  onder  whkh  head  the  Rutilii 
with  the  eognoawni  of  Cainu  and  Rofu  an  alio 
giTCD.  The  only  ooiu  at  thii  geni  extant  bear  on 
them  the  cognooan  Flaccdi,  whtdi  doet  not 
oee«r  in  writcn.   L'^>^<'^    1^7,  ^] 

RUTZ'LIUS  1.  P.  Rvmnra,  tiftnma  at  the 
nlefa^  a  c;  189,  Mpoaed  the  cernon  that  year 
la  dw  wteentiaa  of  one  of  their  orden,  and  waa  in 
cooaeqnenoe  rcnmed  by  tbam  fcon  hia  tribe,  and 
reduced  to  the  condltUB  of  aa  Mwiaa.  (Ut. 
xliii.  16,  xUt.  16.) 

2.  P.BuTiUDs  CALrui,  pnMlara.(L  186.  (Idr. 
3dr.44.) 

8.  P.  RoTiuoa,  tribniw  ef  the  plaba,  a.  c.  136, 
"^nw'td  Hoetilina  Haocinni  to  leafe  the  eenate, 
on  the  gronnd  that  he  had  loet  hia  dUienahip  by 
having  been  ■nrrendered  to  the  Nnmaottnee.  (Cic 
lUOr.l  40.)   [Coaipw  MANunin,  No.  3.] 

4.  P.  RuTmim  RcFui,  ciHinl  a.c  105,  oda- 
hnted  aa  an  ontw  and  an  histDrian.   Sea  below. 

b.  C  Ronuus  Rorca,  probably  a  brother  of 
the  Receding,  nndenigned  the  accuiation  of  P. 
Laitohia  againit  M'.  Aqailliu,  abnut  B.  c.  128. 
Thii  C.  RuAia  waa,  tike  Pablina,  a  friend  of  Seae- 
Ttda.    (Cic.  £Hv.  m  Oaedl.  21,  Brul.  40.) 

6.  RtmuDB,  an  (Acer  In  tha  amy  of  Snlla  in 
Aaia,  waa  aent  by  the  hutar  to  Fimbria,  when  be 
iolicited  an  interfiew  in  a  0,  84.  ( Appian,  JIfittr. 

60.)    [FUIBRIA,  No.  1.3 

7.  C.  RuTiLiua,  acented  by  C  Rocioi  and  de- 
fended by  Sisenna.    (Cic.  BnU.  74.) 

&  P.  RuTflUUH,  a  witneaa  in  the  caae  of  Cae- 
•niL   (&e.  pro  CoM'a.  10;) 
^  9.  P.  Rirriuu^  emidoyed  by  Caanr  ia  aa- 
rigpiog  grant!  of  land  to  hii  veterana,  b.c.  45. 
(Cie.  ad  Pom.  xiii.  8.) 

RUTI'LIUS  OAXLICUS,  pnefectua  vrbi 
under  Dmnitian.  (Jvr,  xiii.  1 57 ;  Stat.  SHv.  i.  4.) 

RVTI'LIUS  OE'HINUS,  a  Utin  writer  of 
uncertain  age,  waa  the  anthor  of  a  tragedy  called 
"  Aityanax,"  and  of  **  Libri  PonUiicalea,"  accord- 
ing to  the  es^ieioiu  taarimonj  the  gnonarian 
Fulgendiu  Phuiciadafc  (Botha,  J*oiL  LaL  Seem, 
^nvwL.  p.  370,) 
ROTI'LIira  LUPUS.  [Lotos.] 
RTTTIXIUS  MA'XIMUS.  [Haximub.] 
RUTI'LIUS  NUMATIA'NUS,  CLAU'- 
DIUS,  a  Roman  poet,  and  a  natire  of  OanI,  lived 
Bt  the  b^inning  of  tha  fifth  century  of  the 
(Christian  aera.  He  naided  at  Rome  a  eonaider- 
able  time,  where  he  attained  the  hi^  dignity  of 
pnefectoa  orbi.  probaUy  about  juB.  41S  or  414 
He  retained,  however,  to  hia  native  oonntiy 
after  it  had  been  hOd  waate  1?  the  barbarian* 
of  the  north,  and  appeara  to  hava  paued  there 
Ae  remainder  of  his  life  in  peace.  His  re- 
**rn  to  Gaol  be  deacribed  in  an  elegiac  poem, 
«hidi  bnu*  die  title  of  /iuMranMh  or  JM  li»iit»y 
Mt  which  Wemedorf  thinki  may  hai*  been  en- 
thled  oi^inally  BtaUii  i«  Rtdilu  mo  Itmerarmm. 
Of  thie  poem  the  fint  book,  conaieting  of  tj44 
Unea,  and  a  small  ptvtkin  of  the  aecond,  have  oome 
down  to  Bs,  It  iq>peera  from  internal  evidence 
\\  133)  that  it  waa  compoaed  in  a.  o.  417,  in  the 
ngn  ^  Hnurina.  It  ia  »upedor  both  in  poetical 
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colonriog  and  parity  of  langnage  to  most  of  the 
productiona  of  the  age ;  and  the  paaaage  in  which 
he  celeb ra tea  the  pcaiaeo  of  Rome  ia  not  unworthy 
of  the  pen  of  dandian.  Rutiliua  waa  a  heathen, 
and  attaeka  the  Jewa  and  monka  with  no  small 
aeveri^. 

The  editio  princepo  of  the  poem  was  printed  at 
Bol<^a  (Bononia)  m  1520,  4to.,  with  a  dedication 
to  Loo  X.  The  work  has  since  been  frequently 
rrarinted,  and  it  appeara  in  it*  beat  form  in  ttie 
aditton  of  A.  W.  Znoipt,  Berlin,  1840.  The  other 
editiORs  most  worthy  of  mention  are  by  Kappins, 
Erian.  1786 ;  by  Oruber,  N'llrnberg,  1804  ;  and  in 
the  Fodae  LtUtmi  Afinonit  edited  by  Burmamii 
voL  ii. ;  and  by  Wemedorf^  vol  v.  pt,  1.  The  latteit 
writer,  in  hia  Proltgomtmt,  diacniaos  at  great 
length  eveiy  pcnnt  reipecimg  the  life  and  poem  of 
Rntilioa. 

RUTFLIUa  PALLA'DIUS,  or.  with  bia  ftdl 
name,  Palladioa  Rutilins  Taurus  Aanilianns,  tlw 
writer  on  agricuttnia,  J*  ^d^en  af  mider  Pal- 

LADIUfl. 

P.  RUTI'LIUS  RUFUS,  a  Roman  statesnaa 
and  orator.  He  waa  a  military  tribune  mder 
Sdpio  in  the  Nmnan^  war,  waa  pmetor  b.  c 
111,  waa  conanl  B.&  105,  having  been  defeated 

when  he  first  stood  for  the  ofBce  in  B.  c.  107,  and 
in  B.  c.  95  was  legatua  under  Q.  Murina  Scaevola, 
proconanl  of  Asia.  While  acting  in  this  capaeitf 
he  diipUyed  ao  much  honeaty  and  firmness  in 
represung  the  exttstions  of  the  publicani,  that  he 
became  an  object  of  fear  and  hiAnd  to  tfie  whola 
body.  Accordingly,  on  his  letum  to  Rone,  he 
waa  impeached,  by  a  certain  Apidus,  of  malver- 
ntion  {_de  n^wftanrfi*),  found  guilty,  and  compelled 
to  withdraw  into  bianiehmeiit  a,  c.  92.  Cicero 
{pro  Font.  13,  BnO.  30),  Livy  {EpU.  libi  Ixx.), 
Velleias  (iL  13),  and  Valeriu*  Maximna  (ii,  10. 
S  6\  agree  ia  aeaarting  that  Rutilius  waa  a  aan 
of  the  moat  apotlon  integrity,  and  ia  repreaonting 
hi*  condemnation  aa  the  reauU  of  a  foul  and  un- 
principled conspiracy  on  the  part  of  the  equestrian 
order,  who  not  only  farmed  the  public  revenues 
but  at  that  period  enjoyed  also  the  ezclniive  pri- 
rilege  of  acting  as  jndices  upon  criminal  trial*. 
He  retired  first  to  Mytilene,  and  from  thence  to 
Smyrna,  where  he  fixed  his  abode,  and  passed  the 
remainder  of  his  day*  in  tranqnillity,  having 
refuted  to  return  to  Rome,  althongh  recalled  by 
Sulla.  (Senec  d»  Bt^.  vi.  37 ;  oomp^  Ge.  BrmU 
22,  proBalb.  Ut  Ov.  av  i^onte,  1.  3. 68 ;  Soeion. 
de  ik  OfWMBk  6;  Ores.  v.  17.) 

The  oiatioaa  ^  Rutilins  were  of  a  stem,  hnrsh 
caste  {ifuH  ao  swwro  jfown),  containing  much 
valuable  matter  upon  civil  law,  but  dry  and  meagro 
(J^jmtaa)  in  form,  and  imbued  with  the  keen  but 
cold  duuncter  of  the  Stoical  philosophy,  in  which 
tbMT  anthor  waa  deeply  versed.  He  ia  classed  in  th« 
finrfM  (&  2!))  along  with  Scaurua,  both  bi-ing 
described  ns  men  of  mnch  industry,  extensive 
practice,  and  good  abilities,  but  destitute  of  ora- 
torical talent  of  a  high  order.  They  were  twice 
hirly  pitted  against  each  other,  for  Rutilius,  when 
defeeted  in  hia  suit  for  the  consulship,  unpeached 
Scautu^  hit  ancceoafal  oenpatitor,  of  bribMy,  aad, 
Scaurua,  being  acquitted,  in  turn  charged  hie 
Bccuaer  with  the  aame  oS^nce.  We  are  acquainted 
wi^  the  titles  of  seven  speeches  by  Rntilina.  but 
of  these  acanely  a  word  ha*  been  preeerved. 

1,  Advama  Sccutrum.    2.  Fro  m  oonlra  Scaut 

rum.   Both  delivered  B.a  107  (CicL,£r 

Dicjjtizeo  by 
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({*  Oral.  U.  69).  3.  Pro  bge  taa  dt  iritmiu  nd- 
Hhtm,  daliverad  vhen  mmtl.  B.  c.  lOS.  (See  Feit. 
I.  V.  RufMli  tribiui.)  4.  D«  ntodo  tudifiehmm. 
On  Mttiog  bottndi  tft  th«  extrmgance  dinplityed 
III  rearinff  lomptuDtii  dwellingti  Prabablr  deli- 
rand  in  hU  ooOKilabiph  (Sut  At^.  89.)  R.  I'm 
C  Cfafraew  od  pepmhm.  lima  ind  nib)eet 
anknown.  6.  Pn  m  vmira  ^MdMamo*,  Deli- 
vered a.  a  9S  or  92.  7.  Oratio  fieia  ad  Mitkri- 
datmn  <Plut.  Poop.  S7).   He  wrote  «]m 

ui  antobiogrRphy  in  fire  booka  at  lenit  (Tac 
Affrie.  I),  quoted  by  Chariniu  (pp.  96,  100,  105, 
112,  119,  176,  ed.  PutadL),  hj  Diomedei  (pp. 
87].  872X  ud  bj  Iridom  (0>^  xxii.  1 1) ;  and 
a  Hiitoiy  of  Rome  in  Greek,  whidi  contiiBed  an 
acennnt  of  the  Nnmastiiie  war,  in  which  he  bad 
■erred ;  bnt  we  know  not  what  period  it  embnoed. 
<In  additian  to  the  authoritiea  quoted  abore  lee 
Kkewiae  Athen.  ir.  p.  168,  ri.  p.  27 i,  riL  p.  £43  ; 
Pint.  Afar.  28  ;  IAt.  xxxiz.  52  ;  Haerob.  SaL 
I  16;  Plin./r.M'.  Tli.  80  t  Oell.  TIL  14,  }  10; 
Lactuit.  XT.  17  ;  Appian.  B.  H.  88  ;  Sui^  v. 
'PovrlXtov  ;  Meyer,  Oraiorun  Roman.  Pn^mMta, 
p.  36.1,  2d  ed. ;  Kronie,  Viiae  Hiitoria.  Romai. 
&  227.)  With  regard  to  the  queMion  whether 
Ru(u>  wai  erer  tribune  of  th«  pleba,  tee  Clinton, 
Mb  B.C.  88,  and  CicproPlame.  21.    [  W.  K  ] 

RirTILUS,CORNE'LIUS  C0SSU8.  [Cofr 
sun.  No.  7.1 

RUTILUS,  HOSTIXIUS,  pnefect  of  the 
xmp  in  tbe  armj  of  Dmm  in  Gnrnanj,  &  c.  1 1. 
;ObMqa.  1 S2.) 

RUTILUS,  C.  MA'RCIUS,  L.  f.  C  v.,  om 
>f  the  diatinguiahed  plebeiani,  who  obtained  the 
'lighett  offim  of  the  state  soon  after  the  enactment 
if  the  Licinian  lawa.  He  wai  eoniul  for  the  first 
itDw  in  B.  c.  857  with  Cn.  Manlius  Capitolinas, 
tnd  carried  on  the  war  agunst  the  inhabitanta  of 
PnTeroom.  He  took  toe  town,  and  obtained  a 
trinmpli  in  consequence.  In  the  Aillowhig  year, 
B.  c  386,  he  waa  appointed  dietater  in  order  to 
■any  on  the  war  agaiDit  the  Etmacans.  This 
was  the  first  time  that  a  pleboan  bad  attained  this 
lignity;  and  the  pstridans  were  so  indignant 
tt  what  they  chose  to  regard  as  a  desecration  of 
tbe  office,  tint,  notwithstanding  the  public  danger, 
they  tlmir  mtj  obatacle  in  the  way  of  the  pr^ 
MuMioni  for  uie  war.  The  people,  howeTer, 
jBgeriy  BOppUed  Rutilua  with  every  thing  that 
was  needed,  and  enabled  him  to  take  the  field  with 
t  well  appointed  army.  Their  expectation*  of  aue- 
Qtaa  were  fully  realised.  The  plebeian  dictator 
Jeftated  the  Elmscans  with  great  sUugbter ;  bnt 
la  the  senate  refused  kim  a  triumph,  notwithstand- 
•ng  bia  brilGant  Tutwy,  he  celebrated  one  by  eon- 
.oand  of  the  people.  In  B.  c.  352  he  obtained  the 
oonsulthip  a  aecond  time  with  P.  Valerius  Pub- 
Uooh  ;  and  in  the  following  year,  a  c.  3&1,  he  was 
tbe  first  plebnan  censor.  He  waa  eonaul  for  tbe 
third  time  in  b.  c.  344  with  T.  Manlius  Torquatas, 
and  for  the  fourth  time  in  b.  c.  342  with  Q.  Ser- 
tiliui  Abala.  In  the  latter  year,  which  was  the 
second  of  the  Samnite  war,  Rutilus  was  stationed 
in  Campania,  and  there  discovered  a  formidable 
conaptraey  among  th«  Roman  troops,  which  he 
qnelled  before  it  oroke  oat  )^  bta  wise  and  prudent 
measuns.  (Lir.  vii.  16.  17,  21,  22,  28,  38,  39.) 
The  son  of  this  Rntilos  took  tbe  surname  of  Cen- 
aorinus,  wbidi  in  the  next  generation  entirely  sup- 
planted that  of  Ratilna,  and  beaune  the  name  of 
tka  fiMnilf.  [CMNSORUimJ 


SABA. 

RUTILUS.  NAUTIUS.  I.  Sr.  KAVTira 
RimLua.  is  first  nenUonod  by  Dionysins  in  ■.  c. 
493,  as  one  of  the  most  diatingoishcd  of  the 
yonnger  patridans  at  the  time  of  tbe  seeeesion  of 
the  plebnans  to  tbe  Saered  Mount  He  waa  consd 
in  B.  c.  488  with  Sex.  Fvrius  MednlHnua  Fosna, 
in  which  year  Coriolaniia  marched  aganist  Rome. 
(Dionys.  vi.  69,  Tiii,  16,  Ac ;  Lit.  ii.  89.) 

2.  C.  NAUTtLtm  8p.  f.  Sp.  n.  RunLtJS,  pro- 
bably brother  of  No.  1.,  was  consnl  for  tbe  first 
time  a  c.  475,  with  P.  Valerius  Pnblicola,  and 
laid  waste  the  territory  of  the  Volsciana,  bnt  was 
unable  to  bring  them  to  a  battle.  He  waa  cwwd 
a  second  time  in.  B.  a  488,  with  h.  Miaacnn 
Aoffurinna.  While  Rstilns  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  mlnst  the  Sahines,  his  colleagne  Ml. 
nucius  was  denated  by  the  Aeqnians ;  and  Rntihu 
bad  to  return  to  Rome  to  appirfnt  L.  Qidatiiia  Cia- 
dnnatoa  ^cutor.  (Uv.  ii  53,  iiL  25,  26,  29 ; 
Dionys.  ix.  28,  35,  x.  22.  28,  25.) 

8.  Sp.  Nadtilub  Rutilrb.  cooMdar  tribam^ 
ac424.   (LiT.ir.  35.) 

4.  Sp.  Nautilus  Sp.  f.  Sp.  n.  Rdtilub,  three 
times  considar  tribune,  namely  in  b.  c,  419,  416, 
404.  U*y  says  that  Rutilus  held  the  office  a 
second  tinw  in  404.  bat  the  CapitAline  FaAi  make 
it  a  third  time ;  and  this  is  more  consiateDi  with 
Livy's  own  aceonnt.  who  bad  msBtiMMd  pmiowlj' 
two  tribunate*  of  Rntihu  (Ur.  in  4^  47,  61 ; 
Fasti  CapiL) 

5.  C.  NAtrmm  Rutilub,  consul  b.  c.  411, 
with  M.  Papirios  Mogilhuios.   (Liv.  ir.  82.) 

6.  Sp.  NAiinns  Sr.  p.  Sp.  n.  Rimi.ua,  con- 
sul b.  a  316  with  M.  Po^oB  iMnaa  (liv.  ix. 
21  ;  Fasti  CapiL) 

7.  Sp.  Nautius  (Rutiliw),  an  officer  in  the 
arm^  of  the  consul  L.  Papiriua  Cnraer,  &  a  293, 
distingni^ed  himself  greatly  in  tbe  battle  against 
the  Sunniles,  and  was  rewarded  in  coosaquence  Itf 
tbeoonsoL   (Lir.  x.  41,  44.) 

a.  C  NAOnin  RuTiLira.  cettBsl  &  a  387  with 
fit.  dandine  Marcellun  (Fasti) 

RUTILUS  SEHPRO'NIUS.  1.  C  Sat- 
PRONiUB  RuriLUS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  B.  c.  189, 
joined  his  eollengse  P.  Senpronins  Otaccbus  in  a 
pablio  prosecution  of  M\  Acilins  OIbUml  (Lit. 
xxxrii.  57.) 

2.  Sbhproniub  RonLua.  ona  of  Oaaaarls  In- 
gates  in  GauL    (Caea.  B.  O.  fii  80l) 
RUTILUS.   VIRGINIUS  TRICOSTUSr 

[TiucosTi;s.J 


8. 

SABA  or  SABAS  (3d«M),  a  celebnted  OnA 
ecclesiaatic  of  the  fifth  century.  He  waa  a  natiTe 
of  Mutalaaca,  a  village  in  Caf^tadocia,  where  be 
waa  bom,  as  his  biographer,  Cyril  of  Scythopolis, 
records,  in  the  aeTenteenth  donsabhip  tbe  em- 
peror TheodouuB  II..  A.  D.  439,  His  parents, 
named  Joannes  and  Sophia,  were  Christiana,  and 
persons  of  rank.  His  &ther  bnng  engaged  in 
military  serrice  at  Alexandria,  be  was  loft  at  Mu- 
talaaca. under  the  can  of  Henniaa.  his  maternal 
unde  ;  bnt  dw  d^avad  character  of  hia  uncled 
wifis  led  to  his  remoral  aad  bis  being  jriaeed  nmier 
the  care  of  another  undo,  Or^rius,  bis  hiber'a 
brother,  who  redded  in  the  Tillage  of  Scandua, 
in  the  Baina  n^ghboariwod.  His  two  undea 
baring  a  dbpata  aboat  tbe  gnardkuMh^  flf  tW 
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lof ,  utd  the  TOMBM^asM\  of  hu  abecnt  fiither*i 
property,  he  was  placed  in  noiiMtery,  called 
FlaTiBiiM,  abeat  twoi^  nilss  from  Mutalaica, 
wbon  he  wm  ttained  i^  in  tbe  etrietnew  of  mo- 
uaatk  ohaamiiGet  to  wbdi  he  eo  heartily  deroted 
kimaelf^  tkat  when,  npoi  his  uncle*'  recraeUiatioit, 
he  was  iBvited  to  leave  the  monastery  and  take  the 
charge  of  hii  fiuher's  prDMrtyt  he  lefdied,  quoting 
the  dedaimtion  of  Jetut  Chiiat,  that  no  man  put- 
tii^  bis  hand  to  the  ploofta,  and  looking  bock,  is 
fit  for  the  Kingdom  «  Hevan."  His  nograplter 
Cyril  repTceenis  his  remcnal  t»  his  imele  Gregory'! 
honie,  and  afterwardB  to  the  monaiteryf  as  his  own 
aets,  which,  from  hi*  tender  age  (he  being  only 
fire  years  (dd  at  hb  lather's  departure),  i*  nardly 
pnfaaUe,  though  it  may  haTo  been  the  con*equeiios 
of  his  ewn  wish.  In  the  monastery  of  Flananae 
he  meBt  ton  van. 

When  in  Us  a^tetoth  year  Sabn  was  aeiced 
with  the  deun  <rf  Tinting  Jerumlem,  and  of  leading 
a  loliMiy  life  in  ^  wilderness  near  that  city ;  and 
having  obtained  pnmiiaiott,  though  with  diffieulty, 
from  his  afcbinaadrile  or  abbot,  be  set  out  and 
reached  Jemsalem  in  a.  d.  457,  tewaid  the  doie  of 
the  tfliga  vt  the  Eastam  amperarHaraaaniL  After 
i^ecting  the  iuTitations  of  seroal  mmastio  e«a- 
nunities  to  settle  amoag  them,  lie  withdrew  to  the 
wilderness  east  of  the  city,  and  would  IiaTe  placed 
bimself  in  the  monastery  of  which  Euthymins,  the 
moat  eminent  of  the  rnonks  of  Palestine,  was  the 
abbot  {  bat  Enthynutu  ngected  him,  as  too  yeui^, 
and  receiainendod  him  to  the  care  of  another  abbot, 
Tbeoetistu^  to  be  by  him  farther  trained  in  mo- 
nastic sereritie*.  While  under  the  care  of  Theoc- 
tiitn*,  he  was  allowed  to  aeemnpany  one  of  the 
nuolcs  who  had  priTste  bastness  at  Aleundria ; 
and  in  that  city  m  was  reeogniasd  by  hi*  parents, 
who  i^peor  to  ha*»  been  stiangdy  ignorant,  if  not 
rcgaidiesi  of  their  ehUd.  Tlwy  would  have  had 
hmi  d^age  in  military  sanfce,  m  which  his  father, 
who  had  aasomed  the  name  of  Conon,  had  risen  to 
sn  important  command.  Saba,  as  might  have  been 
cspeeud,  refused  to  comj^  with  Huat  irisheit  and 
letanwd  to  his  mnastaiy.  Atkar  a  time  ha  aa> 
ewnpaniad  Enthyniaa  into  the  wiUemeH'of  Raba, 
neat  the  Jwdan,  and  then  into  the  wilderneis  soath 
of  the  Dead  Sea,  and  appear*  to  have  been  present 
with  him  at  his  death,  in  or  abont  a.  h.  hIZ. 

After  the  death  of  this  eminent  person,  Saba 
withdraw  altegether  firmn  his  monaslwy  into  the 
wiUenM*  naar  the  Jordan ;  and  fiom  tbenea  ra- 
moved  to  a  cave  near  •'the  brook  that  flows  from 
the  fbwtaia  of  Siloam,"  whun  in  his  forty-fifth 
rear  (a.  s.  463  or  484)  he  b^an  to  form  a  com- 
nnnity  from  thoee  who  bow  resorted  to  him,  and 
feuded  the  **  lyiur**'  or  monastery,  known  after- 
ward* u  Magna  I^um,  the  inmate*  of  which  soon 
•Hoanied  ton  bnndied  and  fifty.  In  his  fifty- 
third  ^eaii  A.  D.  491  or  492  (CyrilL  Seythop.  Saitat 
Kite,  c  1 9),  not  his  fer^-fifth,  as  Cave  affirm*,  he 
'eceiTed  ordination  a*  presbyter.  He  wa*  the 
foesder  of  stee  other  manaetic  societies  beside 
^at  of  Hmna  Laura ;  and  was  appointed  by  the 
•Wtiaich  of  Jerusalon  archimandrite  of  the  an- 
'honu  of'  Palestine.  But  the  peaoe  of  these  soli- 
taties  was  disturbed  by  the  aeditioas  proceedings 
of  iouM  of  them,  and  by  the  diapute*  occasioned  by 
the  revival  and  progreM  of  Otigenittic  wd  other 
^wioaa  [OuBBKiiO  teguded  by  Saba  as  heretical. 
"  hu  •araMy-Aiid  year  (a.d.  512)  Saba  was 
Mitiwitk  some  other  heads  of  the  anchorets  of 
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Palestine,  by  filial  L,  patriandt  of  Jemsalem,  to 
avert  the  displeama  of  the  Eastern  emperor  Ana*- 
tasias,  who,  in  eoueqaanea  of  the  great  meaopky- 
*ite  sdiism,  was  at  nrianoe  with  the  paltiam. 
The  great  rqmtation  of  Saba  aeenrad  Mr  him  a 
grauons  reoeption  at  cowt,  and  several  gift*  and 
fimnra  from  the  emperor :  the  gold  he  distribnled 
among  the  monasteriee  of  which  he  was  the  fminder 
or  the  virtual  inperlor.  Hi*  interpoeitimi,  how- 
ew,  did  not  divert  the  imperial  patroai^  Grom 
the  Monophyntes,  or  prevent  the  nltimato  dqtoit 
tion  (a.  d.  &13)  of  the  pabiacBh  Bias,  wha  stia* 
naooily  oppoaad  them.  Saba,  who  sapmntad  tht 
soma  ^rty  (that  af  the  Conndl  of  Chaloedfln)  aa 
EUas,  in  cmjunotion  with  Theodosins,  another 
eminent  archimaBdrite  of  Palestine,  superior  of  the 
CoenoUtes,  persuaded  Joannes,  the  woeessor  of 
Eliaa,  to  break  tha  cogagoBent  ta  impart  tba 
Monophyalte  patty,  which  bad  baoi  tiia  condition 
of  his  elevation :  they  also  supported  him  in  defy- 
ing the  imperial  mandate.  For  this  contumacy, 
Joannes.  Saba,  and  Theodonus,  wouid  probably  dl 
have  snibred  baniahtnent,  had  not  the  trouUe*  ex- 
cited by  Vitalianu*  the  Goth  (  a.  d.  5 1 4)  diverted  tba 
empenr'b  attantioD.  [ ANASTAnu»  I.]  In  a.iiu 
fi  1  fl,  Saba,  now  in  bis  ai^tiath  jiar,  vieited  the  ez- 
patriarch  Elias,  m  bis  pUee  of  exile,  Aik,  the  mo- 
dem Akaha,  at  the  head  of  the  golf  of  Akaba,  an 
arm  of  the  Bed  Sea.  Soon  after  Uiis,  the  aooesuon 
of  Justimu  L  to  the  empire  having  oTerthrown  the 
ascendancy  of  Ute  Monophysilea,  Saba  was  sent  bf 
the  patriarch  Joannes,  to  puUish  in  the  dties  of 
Palntine  tha  imperial  letur,  reeogniziag  the  Coun- 
cil of  Chalcedon.  In  his  ninety^first  year  (a.  n. 
529  or  530)  he  undertook  another  journey  to  Con- 
*tantin(9le,  where  he  obtained  from  Justinianua  I., 
now  es^enr  [JusriHUHUa  I.],  a  remission  of 
taxaa  for  Palestine,  in  consideratiim  of  the  ravages 
occasioned  by  a  rev^t  of  the  Samaritans,  an  inci- 
dent worthy  of  notice,  as  furnishing  one  of  the  few 
links  in  the  obeeuie  histwy  of  that  remaffcabU 
people.  He  received  abo  many  ^fta  for  hi*  »o> 
nasteriea.  Saba  died  in  his  monasten,^  Magna 
Lanm  (a.  d.  583),  b  his  ninety-foutn  year. 

Saba  was  a  man  of  great  energy.  He  acted  oh 
important  part  in  that  tnrlnd  poiod  of  eeclestastioal 
hiMory,  and  fearlessly  threw  hiauelf  into  the  ag^ 
tation  arising  from  the  great  Mon^yrita  schism  \ 
nor  does  age  seem  uther  to  have  duninilhed  Ma 
ardour  w  lestricted  his  exertions. 

EariylatbesevHttaaBlbentary  (A.P.  160S,bIs» 
in  1618  and  1649)  there  waa  pimted  at  Vcnieaiiu 
fo]io,an  office  book,  or LHnigT  of  theGreekChumh, 
entiUed,  tvwoAv  vip  Oe^  ^iptmpuxm  ■vwr^f 
Siirt^w  T^f  JaJCAqtruMTiir^r  daeXovMor  roS 
MveAev,  Tgfricum,  favmia  Dta,  camthum  tntegnim 
Offim  Eesiemaitiii  Onfawm  per  ktmm  Amnum.  It 
is  a  oeoq^kdon,  tha  fint  woik  in  which  la  d** 
scribed  by  Cave  as,  "  Tjfpioom  t^t  dntAqnaert- 
mrt  daeXovffiai,  SmkIm  Lmam  im  Hi&mdgmky 
qmod  et  H  aim  Mamutmii  HientofynUkmu  i^aqnt 
EedewHi  obUKtt  «#  y^Wsoryto  S.  Sahaa  Capita  Umi 
wmpiexm^  (HttLLitL  Dintrt  Soemtda  da  labrii 
Eeele$.  Oraeeor.).  This  T^pieat  he  elsewhere  de- 
scribes a*  written  1^  &  Saba,  and  used  in  all  tha 
monasteries  of  Jemmlrai ;  and  state*  that  having 
been  corrupted  and  ahnort  Io*t  in  the  variou*  in- 
vasion* and  diatorbance*  of  Paleatine,  it  was  re- 
stored by  Joaiute*  Damaacfflius.  -But  Oodin  coih 
siders  that  the  work  is  at  any  rate  much  interpo- 
lated* and  lhat  it  pnfaahlf  ii  not  the  work  of  sim 
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■tall;  bat  hai  received  hit  name, Became  con- 
fiHtned  to  the  tuiige  of  hit  hkhmuUit'.  Hib  lup- 
pontion  thu  the  TMcm  wu  a  fwgBi;  of  BCueoa, 
aimamed  BainartMU  (Peecfttor,  the  Sinner),  u 
impnlMble  [HAHCim,  No.  10].  The  title  of  the 
work  in  Greek,  aa  given  in  a  Vienna  MS.  cited  bj 
Ondin.  TvwtKiy  iKKKttVMartK^s  dico\ovBtat 

Tqf  if  'ltp9vo\iiUHt  Jeylas  Aaipat  tou  iaiou  xol 
deo^pov  nrpdt  itfuiw  XdBta,  T^ptoon,  a.  Onh 
OffieU  EeeUrintiai  Mematt»rH  Himi^fmUatn  Scmeli 
PtUrit  modri  Saiae,  indioUea,  not  that  the  work  wu 
written  bj  S.Sabii,  but  only  that  it  is  confonned  to 
the  practice  of  liie  monaaterjr.  (Cyrillua  Scythopol. 
S.  Sabae  Vtia,  apnd  Coteler.  Eoda,  Grate.  Moku- 
mmUa,  vol.  iii. ;  Care,  ffitt.  IML  ad  ann.  464,  rol.  i 
p.  4£7,  and  vcJ.  iL  DiuerL  Sacmada,  p.  38,  Ac.,  ed. 
Oxon.  1740--174S;  Fabric  BOL  (Ir,  rol  x,  ^ 
919  ;  Ondin,  OommeKlar.  d»  Sor^ptonb.  EocU*.  vol. 
icol.  1394  ;  Tillemont,  Mim,  toL  xvi.) 

There  were  some  other  peraona  of  the  name  of 
Saba  (Phot.  BtbltoA.  cod.  52  ;  Fabric.  JLc),  but 
tbey  do  not  twquire  notieci.  [J.  C.  M.] 

SABACES  (3a<(EM}t).  ■  Penian,  wsa  Mtnipof 
^rpt  under  Dareini  III.,  and  waa  alain  at  the 
battle  of  Ihu*,  in  b.  c.  333  (Arr.  ^noi.  iL  11  ; 
Cart,  iiL  8,  iv.  1 ).  The  name  \%  otherwiae  written 
Satacea  and  Sathacea,  and  it  oocnra  ai  Tuiacei  in 
Djod.  xviL  84,  according  to  the  connnon  reading. 
(W«M.arf&e.;  VwmAt.  ad  C»rt.  IL  cc)    [E.  ELJ 

SAB ACON  (XoCwMi'),  ■  king  of  Ethiopia,  who 
invaded  ^ypt  in  the  reign  of  the  Uind  king  Any- 
aia,  whom  he  dethroned  and  drove  into  the  nianhet. 
The  Ethiopian  conqueror  then  reigned  over  Egypt 
for  50  year*,  but  at  length  quitted  the  country  in 
cMueqnenee  of  a  dream,  wkerenpon  Anytia  regained 
hk  kingdom.  Thii  is  the  account  which  Herodotus 
nedved  from  the  priesU  (ii.  137 — 140  ;  compi 
Diod.  L  65)  ;  but  it  appears  from  Manetho,  that 
there  were  three  Ethiopian  kings  who  reigned  over 
^7pt,  named  &i£cu»a,  SMdmt,  and  Taraau,  and 
who  form  the  twenty-fifth  dynasty  of  that  writer. 
AcMrdiu  to  hie  account  Sabacon  rdgnsd  eight 
yean,  Stbichua  fourteen,  and  Tancna  nghteen ;  or, 
accoidin|  to  the  conjecture  of  Bonsen,  twenty- 
•ight ;  ueir  collective  reigns  being  thus  40  or  50 
years.  The  account  of  Manetho,  which  is  in  itself 
more  probable  than  that  of  Herodotus,  is  also  con- 
firmed by  the  fact  that  Taracus  is  mentioned  by 
Isuah  (xxxni.  B\  under  the  name  of  Tiriiakah. 
The  time  at  whidi  tbii  dynas^  of  Ethiopian  kinga 
gvveraod  Egypt  hai  oecauoned  some  dispute,  in 
oonaequence  of  the  statement  of  Herodotus  (ii. 
140),  that  it  was  more  than  700  years  from  the 
time  of  Anysis  to  that  of  Amyrtaeua.  Now  as 
Amyrtneus  reigned  over  Egypt  about  B.  C.  455,  it 
would  follow  from  this  accoant  that  the  invanon  of 
the  Ethiopians  took  place  about  b.  c.  1 150.  But 
this  high  date  is  not  only  in  opposition  to  the  state- 
ments of  all  other  writers,  but  is  at  variance  with 
the  narrative  of  Herodotus  himself^  who  says  that 
Psammitidiiu  fled  into  Syria  when  hb  lather 
Nedio  waa  pat  to  dentk  by  SaWm  (ii.  153),  and 
wbo  repreaenu  Sabacon  as  followed  in  efoae  boo- 
cession  by  Sethon,  Sethon  by  the  Dodecarchia  and 
Psammitichus.  the  latter  of  whom  began  to  reign 
about  B.C.  671.  There  is,  therefore,  probably  some 
coimption  in  the  numbers  in  the  passage  of  Hnn- 
dotos.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that  the  Ethiopian 
dynaatr  reigned  -over  Egypt  in  the  latter  half  of 
na  eipith  century  before  uie  Christian  ent.  They 
an  mtationed  kk  the  Jawiih  nootdib  The  Sot 


king  of  Effvpt,  with  whom  Hoeea,  k;ng  of  Tsnel, 
made  an  Jlianoe  about  a  c  7*22  (2  Kinga,  xvu.  4). 
was  in  all  probability  the  same  aa  the  aecond  king 
of  the  dynasty,  Sebicbns*;  and  the  Urimlub, 
king  of  the  Ethiopians,  who  was  preparing  to  make 
war  against  Sennacherib,  in  B.a  711  (la.  xxxriL 
9),  is  evidently  the  same  as  the  Taracua  of  Ma- 
netho, as  has  been  already  remarked.  Hawloias 
speaks  of  Sethon  as  king  of  Egypt  at  the  time  of 
Sennacherib^ invarion[SaTHOM];  bntttia  andent 
that  tba  Ethiopian  dynasty  miat  have  rated  Mlcast 
over  Upper  E^ypt  ai  this  tinw,  for  we  cen  bardiy 
refer  the  statement  of  Iwiah  to  an  EdnopiBn  king 
at  Meroe. 

The  name  of  Sabacon  is  not  found  on  monn- 
mentss  as  Lepsiua  has  shown,  though  the  contiary 
is  stated  by  most  modem  writers.  We  find,  how- 
ever, on  monuments,  the  name  of  Skebek  and  Tol- 
rtik.  Shebek  is  the  Sebichus  of  Uanetho,  and 
Bunsen  has  conjectured,  with  some  probability, 
that  the  two  first  kings  of  Uie  dynaa^  both  bore 
this  name,  and  that  Kunetho  only  gan  the  name 
oS  Sabacon  to  the  first,  as  it  was  so  well  known 
through  the  history  of  HerodotuL  Sahactm  and 
Sebichus,  however,  bear  so  great  a  reaemblance  te 
one  another,  that  they  ore  probably  merely  difletent 
forms  of  the  some  name.  (Bunsen,  ^<mj9tattjllleaf 
m  der  WtltqiMduAtii,  vol.  Ui,  pp.  137,  138.) 

SABA'ZIUS  (3aM{ter).  a  Phrygin  diviaitr, 
commonly  described  as  a  son  of  Rhea  or  Cybele  : 
hut  in  later  times  he  was  identified  with  th» 
mystic  Dionysus,  who  hence  is  loroetimea  caller 
Dionysus  Sabosius.  (Aristoph.  Av.  873  ;  Heaydi 
1. «.)  For  the  same  reason  Sabasius  is  called  a  soi 
of  Zeus  by  Penephone,  and  is  said  (o  have  beei 
reared  bya  nymph  Nysaa;tlunigIiotheni,^phila 
sophical  speenlations,  were  led  to  consider  him  a  soi 
of  Cabeins,  Dionysus,  or  Cronos.  He  was  ton 
by  the  Titans  into  seven  pieces.  (Joan.  Lydoa,  D- 
Mao.  p.  82  ;  Orph.  Fr^m.  viii.  46,  p.  469,  ed 
Herm.,  Hyiiuu  47  ;  Cic  da  NaL  Dw.  iii.  2a 
The  connection  of  Sabasius  with  the  Phrygian 
mother  of  the  goda  accmnta  for  the  foet  that  be 
was  identified,  to  •  certain  extent,  with  Zett  him- 
self, who  is  men^oned  aa  Zeus  Sabaxtna,  both 
Zens  and  Dionysus  having  been  brought  up  by 
Cybele  or  Rhea.  (Val.  Max.  i.  3.  1 4.)  His  wor- 
ship  and  festivals  (Sabosia)  were  also  introduced 
into  Greece  ;  hut,  at  least  in  the  time  of  Dcmos- 
tkenea,  it  was  not  thought  reputable  to  take  part 
in  them,  for  tbey  wwe  celebrated  at  ni^t  by  both 
sexes  with  purifications,  InitiatMHis,  and  inunote- 
lities.  (Diod.  iv.  4  ;  Demoath.^  Oortm.  p.  313; 
Stnibi  X.  p.  471  ;  Aristoph.  Fetpi  9,  Zfenfr. 
389.)  Serpents,  which  were  sacred  to  him,  acted 
a  prominent  port  at  the  Sabazia  and  in  the  pn>- 
ceasions  (Clemens  Alex.  Pnbvpt.  p.  6  ;  Theo* 
phrast  Char.  16):  the  god  himself  waa  repre- 
sented with  horns,  because,  it  ia  said,  he  was  tbe 
first  that  Toked  oxen  to  the  ^ongh  for  anicnltBTB. 
(Diod.  iv.4.]  [L.S.] 

SABBA  {%lMn\  a  datfhter  of  Berasus  and 
Grymanthe,  »  mentioned  among  the  Sibyls ;  but 
it  is  uncertain  as  to  whether  su  waa  the  Baby- 
lonian, Egyptian,  Chaldaean,  or  Jewish  SibyL 


*  &  ia  in  Hebrew  hOOt  which  may  have  been 
pronounced  originally  Sema  or  8tm,  and  wbieh 
would  then  bear  a  atiD  atnn^  leaemUanee  to 
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(PflDi.  T.  12.  §  5  ;  A«Uw.  F.  H.  m  35,  viih 
Periznnius'  nol«,)  [I*  S>] 

U  SABE'LUUS.  Mcwel  \f]  U  CbMuleiui*. 
(Cic  BruL  34.) 

SABE'LLIUS,  an  heiwurch  of  the  third  cen- 
taiy.    Of  thii  man,  who  hu  given  name  to  one  ot 
the  most  radorinc  modifiemtiona  of  belief  in  Uie 
Chriatiui  CAnich,  Midlj  anrthing  is  known.  Phi- 
lastriua  (ZlM  /Aunt.  c.  26)  and  Aateriaa  of  AnuMia 
(i4>u<I  Phot,  ^ii,  cod.  271),  call  him  «  Libyan, 
•ad  Theodont  repeat*  the  statement,  with  the 
addition  that  he  was  a  native  of  the  Libyan  Penta- 
polia  (^Haer^ia.  Fabul.  CoagxmL  iih,  ii,  9).  Diony- 
ot  Alazandrta  (i^nd  Ensefau  H.E.  vii.  6) 
•peakt  of  tke  s«*iflH«ii  doctrine  as  origint^ng  in 
the  Pentapolitan  Ptolemaia,  of  which  town,  there- 
fwe,  wo  ma^  conclsde  that  Sabellius  was  a  resident, 
if  not  n  native.    Timotheus,  the  presbyter  of  Con- 
stantinople, in  his  work  D*  TV^ict  Reoejptkma 
JlotrHiaorum  (apod  Coteler.  Eode*.  Gtom.  Momum, 
ToL  iiL  pi  885),  distliwiuahoa  Sabellins  the  Libyan 
from  Sabdlioa  of  the  Pentapolia,  but  withmt 
-reaaon  :  and  his  inacenraey  in  this  respect  throws 
doubt  on  his  unsupported  assertion  that  Sabellius 
wna  bishop  of  the  Pentapolis.  AbnlphaLrtgtua 
(ffitL  Dfncatiar.  p.  61,  vera.  Pocock)  calls  him  a 
presbyter  of  Bysantinm,  and  places  him  in  the 
reigii  of  OaQus  and  V<riauann,  jl.  d.  i&%  253. 
llmt  fae  was  of  BynnUmn  ia  contradicted  by  idl 
other  accounts  ;  but  the  date  assigned  is  sufficiently 
in  Mcoordanee  with  other  authorities  to  be  received. 
PhiUstriua  (Md.)  calls  him  a  disciple  of  Noelua, 
but  it  does  not  appear  that  this  means  anything 
more  than  that  he  embraced  views  similar  to  thoae 
of  NooCna,  who  was  of  Aua  Minor ;  either  of 
Smynw  (TbeodoreL  ibid,  iii.  8)  ot  of  Ephesus 
(Epiphan.  Haem.  IviL),  and  flourished  about  the 
middle  of  the  third  centory.     What  Sabellius 
broached  hiadoctrines  diey  axdled  great  conmiotions 
among  the  Christians  of  the  Pentapolis  ;  and  both 
parties  appealed  to  Dionyuns  of  Alexandria,  and 
endeavoured  to  lecnre  him  to  their  udc  Dicmysins 
wrote  letters  to  them,  which  are  not  extant  lliere 
aui  be  no  doubt  that  he  embraced  the  side  of  the 
opponents  of  Sabellianism,  which  he  brands  as  "  an 
iinpieao  and  wg  bhapheroous  dogma:"  bat  it 
doe*  not  appear  that  he  wmte  to  Sabdlina  himadf^ 
nor  do  we  even  know  whether  Sabellius  was  then 
lai'mg  (Euaeh.  H.  E.  vii.  6).     From  the  manner 
in  which  Athanasius  {EpUlol.  d«  Sntntia  Dkmjftn, 
0.  5)  celatea  the  matter,  Dlonysini  was  not  engsjred 
in  contioTersy  widi  Sabellius  himself,  hot  with 
•WM  biiliop*  of  his  party  ;  from  which  it  is  not 
imprahaUa  thai  Sabellius  was  alnady  dead.  The 
intenentioa  of  Dionydus  is  placed  by  TiUemont 
in  A.  D.  257,  and  by  the  Benedictine  editors  of 
Athaaaahia  (^e.)  in  a.  d.  263.    Indeed  it  is  pro- 
baUe,  from  the  scanty  notices  we  have  of  Sabellius, 
that  his  heresy  was  not  broached  till  just  before 
his  death.  Hi*  opiaiona  were  widely  diffused,  and 
E^phanhu  (ifacrsh  IziL)  fonnd  many  who  hdd 
them  both  in  die  East  and  Wett,  in  the  phina  of 
Mesopotamia,  and  in  the  bosy  population  of  Rome. 

The  characteristie  dogma  of  ^bellius  related  to 
the  Divine  Natore,  in  which  he  conceived  that 
there  was  only  one  hypostasis  or  person,  identify- 
ing with  each  other  the  Father,  the  Son,  and  the 
^fit, "  so  that  IB  one  kj/poUam  then  an  three 
dfmgaaHam^  sh  elrat  tp  ^  in^rign  rf*tt 
•voMaffiet  (Epiphan.  Hatret,  IxiL  1 ).  Epidmnins 
ntther  iButtiataa  tbe  Sabcilian  hypothoua  bycom- 
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parinKittothaimioiiof  body,  soo^awl  ainnt,  ia 
man,  **  to  thai  the  Father,  so  to  speak,  was  tbe 
body,  the  Son  tha  aoal,  and  the  Spirit  ihe  spirit,  of 
man.**  He  appean  not  to  give  this  as  an  illus- 
tiatioa  of  his  own,  bnt  as  one  employed  by  the 
Sabellians  themselves,  who  also  eompared  the 
Deity  to  tbe  San,  "  which  is  one  hypoatuis,  tot 
has  three  operatioas  (inffftUt) :  — that  of  impart- 
ing light  tti  ^wtrrunb'),  which  they  compared  to 
the  Son  ;  of  imparting  warmth  (fi  mAm'),  which 
they  ccmpared  to  the  Spirit;  and  its  wrtricnlar 
form,  tbe  form  of  its  whole  substance  {-ri  tlSos 
wxitntt  r^s  tlvoirra#SMf),  which  they  compared  to 
tbe  Father.  And  that  the  Son  having  been  one* 
on  a  time  (ittupi  wots)  Mit  forth  oa  a  rajr,  and 
having  wrought  in  tha  world  all  thinga  needM  to 
the  Ootpel  economy  and  tbe  aal  ration  of  men,  bad 
been  received  np  again  into  heaven,  like  a  tay 
emitted  from  Uie  aun,  and  returning  again  to  the 
sun.  And  that  the  Holy  Spirit  is  sent  into  tbe 
woiU  tnceeauvdy  and  aevefaUy  ta  eadi  one  who 
is  wordiy  (ml  mt^^s  mt  Kaf  fxaora  off  h» 
OTor  tUv  tnTo^tovvAwm*),  to  impart  to  sock  a  one 
new  birth  and  fervour  {ivu^taarfvnw  Si  rdc 
roumror  ml  droffsu'),  and  to  cherish  and  warm 
htm,  so  to  speak,  by  the  power  and  co-operation 
((TvftSdffmf)  of  the  Utriy  Spirit"  (Md.).  Acc<»d- 
mg  to  Basil  2U),  SabeUhu  spoke  of  pcnons 
hi  God,  but  apparently  only  In  the  eeiiia  of 
characters  or  representations — "  that  God  was  one 
in  hypostasis,  but  was  represented  in  Scripture 
under  diffisrent  persons : "  Im  ftiw  ilrw  inro- 
rriati  rin  Ot^v,  vponmaTOtSirtiku  8*  ni  r^i 
Tfio^i  Sui^ipom.  Epipbanins  dmrge*  then  witk 
deriving  their  opinions  from  Apocryphal  writints, 
and  especially  from  the  aptuioos  Gospel  of  we 
Egyptians ;  and  Neandn-  {OmnA  Hitt.  by  Ross, 
voL  iL  p.  276)  thinks  this  statement  is  by  u« 
means  to  be  rejected.  However  this  may  be  (and 
we  think  the  authority  of  Epijihanias  in  such  a 
case  of  little  moment),  th«r  nam  reliance  in  ai|n» 
ment  was  upon  paasi^teo  in  the  Canonical  Scrip- 
tnrea,  especially  on  that  in  Dmt.vi.  4,  "Hfftr  O 
Israel,  the  Lord  thy  Ood  is  one  Lord,"  and  on  S».- 
XX.  3,  /•.  zliv.  6,  Join,  x.  30,  88,  and  xiv.  10. 
They  dwelt  also  on  thi  obriona  difficulties  in  tha 
poplar  view  of  the  Oodhnd,  asking  tbe  ataqrinr 
and  leis^nibimed  bdieven,  **  What  shall  w«  mf 
then,  have  wo  one  God  or  three?"  And  thus, 
aaya  Epiphanins.  they  led  the  perturbed  Christian 
unconsciously  to  deny  God,  that  is,  unoonsdoualy 
to  deny  the  exiatence  of  the  Son  and  the  Holy 
S[Mt."  It  is  evident,  however,  that  this  denU 
was  only  the  denfad  of  their  ejtistanee  as  disthiel 
hypostases  fmn  the  Father.  The  hensy  of  Sb< 
belliuB  approximated  very  neariy  to  that  of  Noetna, 
so  that  Augostin  wonders  that  Epiphanins  should 
have  diatingiiished  the  Sabellian  heresy  fmn  th« 
NoStian :  but  Sabellius  did  noC  affirm  that  the 
Father  suffered,  though  the  name  of  htripaauono 
was  given  to  his  Mowcfa  ( Athanaa  D$  Sitein,  a 
7  ;  Augustin,  D$  Haarm.  ^) :  and  Jloueim  hna 
wen  observed  that-  Sabellius  did  not,  like  NoCtns, 
hold  that  the  divine  hypostasis  was  ahaolately  one, 
and  diat  it  assumed  imtted  to  itsdf  the  nunao 
nature  of  Christ ;  but  contended  that  **  a  Certain 
energy  (vim)  emitted  from  the  Fathn  of  all,  or,  if 
yon  choose,  a  part  of  the  person  and  natore  of  the 
Father,  was  nnited  to  the  man  Christ"  (Bad^ 
l^mtoi: 310,214,  ed.  BenedicUn,  64,  349,  aditfc 
prior.;eomp.E^phen.  jlA)  Augottin,  A  iToMm 
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xli. ;  Philntlrilll,  Dt  Haent.  pod  CkrHU  Pat- 
liemesjk,  xxvi. ;  AUunu.  Ocmtn  AnaM  Or^io 
HI.  iv.»  iV,  csiT^  Da  ^nrarftt,  c.  yii. ;  Dionyi. 
Itomniiiii,  npud  Atbinu.  E^tftiia  dm  SetkUmtia 
Oiemytiit  cxx?L  ;  Theodont,  HaerO.  FalmL  Cam- 
jatd.  ii.  9.) 

fnm  ihf  maniwr  in  which  Athsnuina  vr^at* 
Agnb»t  the  S:ibelliBiu  (Orat  eoaJra  Ariami,  c  1 1 , 
'J3),  U  HpiH-iin  that  they  conndffrad  the  eniiuion  of 
the  dWhke  v\i-i^y  tha  Son,  to  hare  been  uitMedent 
tn  trrpnlioii,  iinil  noedfdl  to  effect  it :  **  That  we 
might  be  cn  atnl  the  Word  proceeded  forth,  and 
ffom  hiB  prLxnding  forth  we  exist"  (&b  if/M" 
Kt^tim^**  rffaHKhr  6  \6jos  Kol  wpotXBirrn  ainO 
iafur),  ia  Llie  faim  in  which  Athanaain*  (e.25) 
tmum  lliu  [i'tctrine  of  the  Sabelliani.  The  ratom 
of  the  Sim  iiit&  the  Father  appean  aleo  to  bare  been 
rcgardpii  am  siiLieqaent  to  the  conHmmation  of  all 
lliinga  (rr>nip.  Qng.  Tbaninaturgi  /Uei.apad  Mat, 
Scriplor.  ^ioea  ColUctio,  vol.  lii.  pu  171), 
and  therefore  h  yet  to  come.  Neander  (L  c.) 
njx  that  Snlxilliaa  Gonaidered  "  hnnian  lonla  to  be 
a  revAlaiiriii  or  putial  out-beaming  of  the  divine 
Loj^B,"  but  (Tivea  no  authority  for  the  •tatement 

(The  w>d>cnt  authoritiea  for  this  article  have 
been  alrc-ody  cited.  There  an  notices  of  Sabelliua 
and  hii  doctrine  in  the  fbltowing  modem  writers: 
TiElemont,  A/f  niotrM,  voL  it.  p.  237,  &g.  ;  Lardner, 
CrrdJalitv.  <^  < pL  ii.bk.Lc.  xliiL  §  7  ;  Mocheim, 
/>t  RelirtM  Vhridiimor.  anU  ComtatOin.  Magmun, 
Sa«.  ill,  IS  iciiii. ;  Neander,  /. e. ;  Milman,  tftit 
y£%rari<iiiuy,  ToL  ii.  pu  429.)         [J. CM.] 

SAItELLUS,  a  eontempoiary  of  Martial,  was 
die  Buthnr  of  ume  obscene  poenii.  (Mart.  xiL  43.) 

SABL'DirSs  a  friend  of  C.  Atltoniu^  Cicero's 
eolle'i^e  in  tht  oonanlship  (Q.  Cic  de  PtU  dnu. 
%  98).  Thi-  nnme  occnrs  in  inKriptiona,  bat  is 
not  found  in  writers. 

SAQICTAS.  [Abuttambnu.] 

SAUrN'A,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Hadrian 
wn*  the  grand'iiieee  of  Trajan,  being  the  daughter 
of  Maiidla.  who  was  the  dai^hter  of  Marciana,  the 
Hiter  of  I'n^  Sftbina  was  married  to  Hadrian 
aboot  A.D.  lOU  through  the  inflnence  of  Plottoa, 
the  ivife  of  Tnjan,  but  not  with  the  fait  apprv- 
balion  of  the  latter.  The  'maniage  did  not  prove 
a  happy  our.  Hadrian  complained  of  hia  wife'* 
temper,  and  (aid  diat  ha  would  have  diroroed  her 
if  he  bod  Iipfrii  in  a  private  station ;  while  she 
used  to  boait  that  she  hsd  taken  care  not  to  propa- 
fcnlr  the  nii.-i;  of  snch  a  tyrant  Bat,  althoi^ 
Hadritiii  treated  her  fthnost  like  a  slave,  he  would 
not  allow  Qtb^ra  to  fail  In  their  n^ect  towards  the 
euipresa  ;  aud,  aaeoidlngly,  when  Bepticius  Chuus, 
the  praereci  of  the  praetorian  cohorts,  Saetonius 
Tr»n>]utllu>u,  and  many  o^er  high  olficeia  at  the 
court  t>«h/ivi'(i  rudely  to  her  during  the  expedition 
itita  HrLtiLii],  Hadrian  diimiued  them  all  from  their 
emplojBipntn,  Worn  oat  by  his  ill-treatment 
SabiDA  St  kngth  pat  an  end  to  her  life.  There 
wu  a  repurt  that  she  had  even  been  poisoned  by 
her  husband,  j^tartlanns  speaks  as  if  she  had  died 
about  two  yar«  befiire  Hadrian,  and  it  appears 
froti)  a  ^in  i>f  Amians,  that  she  was  alive  in  a.  d. 
136.  Till'emont  sappoaes  that  she  did  not  die  till 
a!t<r  ihe  ud^iption  of  Antoninus,  since  the  latter 
oils  her  hii  mother  in  an  inicription.  Thia,  how- 
ever, !■  icircplysajBeient  evidence.  Antoninus  was 
adopted  Ln  February,  a.  n.  138,  and  Hsdrian  died 
in  Jaly  in  ilii>'  s.une  year.  (Spartian,  Httdr.  1,2,  II, 
S3  ;  Aurol.  Vict!  J^.  14.)    Sobina  was  honoured 
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with  the  title  of  Amgnta^  as  appean  fnra  Imt 
medals.  She  received  her  title  at  ttie  same  tinke  aa 
Hadrian  was  called  foter  Pa/nii&  (Oroe.vii.13L) 
Oroaius  supposes  that  this  took  place  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  reign  of  Hadrian,  bat  Eckhel  haa 
shown  that  it  mnst  be  referred  to  a.  d.  138.  Sabina 
was  enrolled  among  the  goda  after  her  death,  aa  we 
see  from  medala  which  bear  Divaa  Sabimm.  She  ia 
frequently  called  Jtdia  Sabina  by  modem  writers ; 
bnt  the  name  of  Julia  is  found  only  en  the  fontrd 
coins  of  Ooltsios.    ( Eck  hel,  toL  vi.  pp.  5 1 9 — &23L ) 


COIN  or  SABINA,  THX  WirK  OP  HADBLAN. 

SABI'NA.  POPPAEA,  fin>t  the  mistress  ana 
afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero,  belonged  to  a  noUe 
family  at  Rome,  and  was  one  of  the  most  beantifal 
womnn  of  her  age.  Her  father  was  T.  Ollias,  who 
perished  at  the  MI  of  his  patron  Sejanns  ;  and  hs 
maternal  grandfather  was  Poppaena  Sabinna,  who 
had  been  coninl  in  a.  d.  9,  and  whose  name  ihe 
aaiumed  as  more  illustrious  than  that  of  her  btber. 
Poppaea  herself,  aaya  Tacitas,  possessed  every 
thing  except  a  virtuous  mind.  From  her  mother 
she  inherited  surpnasing  beauty ;  her  fbrtone  was 
snfRcient  to  support  the  splendour  of  her  birth  ;  her 
eonvenation  was  distingnished  by  aprightlineaa  and 
vivacity  ;  and  her  modest  uipeatanoe  only  gave  a 
greater  seat  to  her  favours,  she  rarely  Bppeared  in 
public ;  and  whenever  she  did  so,  her  face  was 
partiaDy  coiKealed  by  a  reiL  Stm  was  careleaa  of 
ner  reputation  ;  but  in  her  amoars  she  always  con- 
sulted her  interest,  and  did  not  gratify  blindly  either 
her  own  passions  or  those  of  otherL  She  had  been 
originally  married  to  Rufius  briapinos,  pmefctt  of 
the  pnetorian  troopa  under  Clandias,  by  whom  iht 
had  a  son,  but  slie  afterwards  became  Uie  miititsa 
of  Otho,  who  vras  one  of  the  boon  coaputtons  of 
Nero,  and  by  whose  means  she  hoped  to  attract 
the  notice  of  the  emperor.  Having  obtained  a 
divorce  from  Ru6ua,  she  married  Otho.  Her  bus- 
band  extolled  her  channs  with  snch  rapture  to  the 
emperor,  that  he  soon  became  anxious  to  tee  the 
lovely  wife  of  bis  friend,  Poppaea,  who  was  a  per- 
fect coquette,  first  employed  all  her  blandishmenU 
to  win  the  prinee,  and  when  .abe  saw  that  she  had 
secured  her  prixe  she  afiected  modesty,  and  pleaded 
that  retpect  for  her  husband  would  not  allow  her 
to  yield  to  the  emperor's  wishes.  Such  condoct 
had  the  desired  efiect  Nero  became  More  ardent 
in  his  passion,  and  to  remove  Otho  out  of  the  way 
sent  him  to  govern  the  province  of  Lusitania.  Thia 
was  in  A.  D.  58.  (Tac.  Anm.  xiii  45,  4S.)  Other 
writers  give  rather  a  diflhivnt  aceount  of  Poppaen's 
first  acquaintance  with  Neruw  They  tvlate  that 
Otho  married  Poppaea  at  the  request  of  Nero,  who 
was  anxiona  to  conceal  the  intrigue  from  his  mo- 
ther, and  that  the  two  friends  enjoyed  her  togie- 
ther,  till  the  empenr  became  jealous  vS  Otho  arid 
sent  him  into  Lusitaniik  This  was  the  acconnt 
which  Tacitas  appears  to  have  received  when  he 
wo*  composing  hia  Histories  (Hi^  L  13) ;  bat  as 
he  relate*  the  circumstances  st  greater  length  in  bis 
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j^flB,  whSA  won  writtaD  nilMeqimUj,  ht  bad 
no  doubt  obtMsed  ntubctorjr  lathority  Sot  the 
acooont  which  h«  then  girw* 

Poppaaa  now  beouse  the  Mknowledged  mistma 
of  Nora,  bat  thia  did  not  ntitff  her  unbition.  She 
wu  anxiotu  to  be  his  wife.  But  «•  long  MAgrippini, 
the  mother  of  Nero,  wu  «liv«(  iho  could  acwcely 
hope  to  obt^  thii  honour.  She  therefore  emplojod 
all  her  iaflnenee  with  Nero  to  excite  hi*  leaent- 
mont  agaaiut  hit  mother ;  and  by  her  uta,  Hconded 
u  they  wan  by  the  onmemu  enemiea  of  Agrip- 
pna.  Nan  wu  indnced  to  pnt  hia  mother  ta>  death 
in  A.  o.  S9.  Still  tlM  did  not  nunedktdy  obtain 
the  great  object  of  her  deairea ;  for  although  Nero 
hated  hia  wife  Octavia,  he  yidded  for  a  time  to  the 
adrioe  of  hia  beet  connaellora,  not  to  diTOroe  the 
woman  who  bad  brought  him  the  empire.  At 
lei^tht  however,  Po[^Mea,  who  itill  oontinned  to 
oxeidsa  a  complete  iway  over  the  emperor,  induced 
bin  to  put  away  Ociavia,  in  a.  d>  62,  on  the  idea 
of  baimnmaa,  ud  to  many  bet  a  few  daya  after- 
waida.  Bat  Poppaea  did  not  feel  aecure  u  long  u 
Oct* via  wu  aliTa,  and  by  woriung  alternately  tqtoD 
the  feara  and  pauiona  of  her  hneband,  the  prerailed 
epon  him  to  pat  the  tmhwpy  giH  to  deata  in  the 
cooiae  of  the  aama  year.  [Octatia,  No.  S.1  Hius 
two  of  the  gieateat  crimea  of  Ner6*a  lUe,  wo  mor- 
<m  of  hie  mother  and  of  hia  wife,  were  committed 
at  the  inatiation  of  Poppoea. 

In  the  following  year,  a.Dl  63,  Poppaea  wu 
deliTered  of  a  daughter  at  Antiiun.  Thia  event 
canaed  Nero  the  moat  eztiava^t  joy,  and  wu 
colebnted  with  wblie  gameo  and  other  lejoicingt. 
Peppoe*  roeeiTad  «o  the  oocai^  the  title  of  Aa- 
guta.  The  infimt,  however,  died  at  the  age  of 
tout  months,  and  wu  enrolled  among  the  god*.  In 
A.D.  65  Po^iaea  was  pregnant  again,  but  wu 
killed  by  a  kidc  fran  her  brutal  buband  in  a  fit  of 
pamion.  It  wu  npwted  by  some  that  he  had 
poixooed  ber ',  but  Tadtu  gave  no  credit  to  this 
account,  since  Nero  wu  desirous  of  offipring,  and 
eondnned  to  the  but  enamoured  of  bis  wife.  Her 
body  wu  not  bonit,  according  to  the  Roman  custom, 
bat  emfaalmedf  and  wu  dcpodied  in  the  sepulchre 
of  the  JuUi.  She  received  the  honour  of  a  public 
faneial,  aod  bar  fenenl  nraden  wu  prooonoced  by 
Nen  himsdt  She  wu  enrolled  among  the  gods, 
and  a  magnificent  temple  wu  dedicated  to  bet  by 
Noo,  whMh  bore  the  inscription  jbAiaas  dtat  Vemri 
MiTMCM  ficenmt.  Neio  continued  to  cherish  her 
BMsny,  and  snbaeqaently  married  a  youth  of  the 
■aaie  of  ^ncns,  on  aeeonnt  of  his  likotesa  to  Pop- 
Vaea.  [Spokvs.]  But  thou^  the  emperor  lamented 
bar  dsub,  the  people  rejoiced  at  it  on  account  of 
ber  cndty  and  lioentioaeness  i  and  the  only  class 
in  the  empire  who  regretted  her  may  have  been 
the  Jews,  wbon  canoe  she  had  defended.  It  is 
nuhar  enrioaa  to  find  Joaepbus  (Ani.  xz.8.S  H) 
nUing  tUn  adaltanes  and  murder***  a  piou  woman. 
Peppwa  waa  inordinately  fond  of  luxury  and 

Cpi  and  took  immense  pains  to  preserre  the 
ity  of  her  person,  tbu  we  ate  told  that  all 
her  ibuIm  were  shod  with  gold,  and  that  five  hun- 
4nd  aates  wen  diaily  millwd  to  su^y  bat  with  a 
badi, 

(Tac.  Ann.  xiiL  45,  46,  xiv.  1,  60,  61,  xr. 
23,  xri.  6,  7,  21 ;  SueL  A«r.  35,  0£L  8 ;  Pint. 
0«H^  ID :  Dion  Casa.  IxL  11,  13,  Ixu.  13,  27,  28, 
um.26i  PUn.  H.N.  xL  43.  iL96,  xii.  18.  s.  41, 
*ni&ia.a.50,xxxiii.  1).  s.49,  xxxril  8.  sw  12 ; 
BeUiel,  ToL  vL  p.  S86.) 
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COIN  OP  POPPAIA  UkBUtX,  THI  WIPB  OP  NBHO. 

SABITilA,  FXTRIA,  or  SABI'NA  TRAN. 
QUILLI'NA,  daughter  of  Misitheus  [Mini- 
THiusJ,  and  wife  of  the  third  Gordian,  From 
numbers  exhibited  upon  coins  of  Alexandria  and  of 
Cappadodan  Caeaateia  numismatologisu  han  con- 
cluded that  dia  marriage  took  plwe,  a.  o.  241, 
but  It  is  not  known  whether  they  had  any  pro- 
geny, nor  have  any  indications  been  preserved  of 
her  fate  af^r  the  death  of  her  bther  and  her 
husband,  a.  d.  341.  (Capitolin.  Gorditm,  Ira,  23; 
Eutnp.  iz.  3  ;  Eckhel,  vol  vii.  p.  318.)  [W.R.] 

SABIMIA'NUS.  a  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny 
whoaddiesied  two  letters  to  hba  {Ep.  ix.  31,24). 

SABINIA'NUS,  a  Roman  general  in  the  reign 
of  Constana,  who  appmnted  him  in  a.  d.  859  to 
supersede  the  brave  Unicinos  in  the  command  of 
the  army  employed  against  the  Persian  king  Sapor 
or  Sbepur.  The  choice  wu  a  very  bad  one,  for 
SaUntanu  wu  not  only  an  incompetent  gutenl, 
thoogh  be  had  seen  many  campaigns,  but  wu  a 
traitor  and  a  coward.  He  had  scarcely  taicen  the 
command,  when  Uruciuns  wu  ordered  to  serve 
imder  him,  that  he  might  do  the  work,  while 
Sabinianus  enjoyed  the  honour.  But  SaUnianu 
could  not  even  secure  to  himself  the  anticipated  sno- 
ceaa.  Through  hia  cowardice  Amida,  the  bnlwatk  of 
the  empire  in  Mesopotamia,  wu  lost,  and  its  gai^ 
rison  massacred.  Among  the  few  who  escaped  tho 
fiuy  of  the  Persians  wu  Ammianu  Matcellinus, 
who  served  in  the  staff  of  Utsicinua,  The  reuon 
why  Sabinianus  did  not  lelieve  Anida  u  he  wu 
urged  to  do  by  Uraiclnus,  wu  a  secret  order  of  the 
court  eunuch,  to  cause  u  much  disgrace  to  Uru- 
cinuB  u  possible,  in  order  to  prevent  him  from 
regainlhg  nia  fenner  influence  and  power.  In  this 
they  oncceeded  completely,  for  after  his  return  to 
Constantinople  in  860,  Ursicinus  wu  banished 
from  the  court  and  anded  his  di^  in  obaeurity. 
A  dmihr  thou^  bettet^feserved  we  wu  destined 
for  Sabinianus,  for  on  the  aceestion  of  Julian,  he 
shrank  back  from  public  life,  and  wu  no  longer 
heard  oC.  Then  vru  another  Roman  general, 
Sabinianus,  a  worthy  man  and  distinguished 
captain,  who  wu  wonted  by  Theodoric  the  Great, 
in  the  dednTO  battle  of  Mmtipit.  (Amm,  Mare. 
zviiL  4,  Ao,  mx.  1,  ftc-;  Zonar.  toL  iL  p.  20,  &c. 
ed.  Paris.)  [W.  P.] 

SABI'NUS.  I.  A  contemporary  poet  and  a 
fnend  of  Ovid,  known  to  us  only  from  two  pa*- 
aages  of  the  works  of  the  latter.  From  one  of 
these  (^n.  ii.  18.  27—34)  we  learn  that  Sabinus 
had  written  amwan  to  six  of  tha  SpuioUu  Herat- 
dam  of  Ovid.  .  Thiee  answen  eanmented  by  Ovid 
in  this  passage  an  printed  in  many  editions  of  the 
poet's  works  u  the  gennine  poems  of  Sabinus.  It 
U  lemarked  in  the  life  of  Ovid  [Vol  IIL  p.72,  a.} 
that  th«i  gennmeneH  is  doubtful ;  bat  we  may  t* 
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(ditiier,  and  uwrt  with  certainty  that  thej  were 
written  by  a  modem  icholar,  Angeliu  Sabintu,  about 
the  year  1467.  The  other  paaiage  of  Orid.  in 
which  Sabinui  ii  mendoned  (ra  Pout.  \v,  16.  13 — 
16)  ailndeft  to  one  of  the  aotwera  abtady  ipoken  of^ 
and  likewiH  infimu  nt  (tf  Um  titlea  n  two  other 
worita  of  Sabmiu : — 

**Qniqne  Mam  Dyuma, imperfect nroqne diermu 
Deaemit  nieri  morta  Samntia  opw." 

It  has  been  conjectured  by  GlXaer  that  the  TVomm 
here  ipoken  of  waa  an  epic  poem,  containing  a  hit- 
tory  of  the  birth  and  adTntareiof  Theeeni  till  tna 
Hmral  at  bit  father*!  court  at  Athcni,  so  called 
from  Troeien  bring  the  birth-place  of  Theseus,  and 
that  the  Dientn  (^nu  waa  a  continnation  of  Orid's 
Fasti.  An  the  letter  from  Pontus  in  which  the 
death  of  Sabinus  is  mentioned  was  written  in  a.  d, 
15,  he  probably  died  shortly  before  this  year.  For 
further  discussion  respecting  this  poet,  see  an  essay 
by  Gliser,  entKled  Dtr  Diehier  Sabmiu  in  the 
Aietaucie*  MuieHn  for  1842,  p.  437,  &c. 

3.  P.  Sabinvh,  was  appointed  by  Vitellias,  on 
his  accession  to  the  empire  in  a,  d.  69,  pfaefect  of 
the  praetorian  troops,  although  he  was  at  the  time 
only  praefect  ofa  cohort.  (Tac.  Hid.  ii.  92,  iil  36.) 
He  must  not  be  confounded  with  his  contemporary 
Flavios  Sabinu,  the  pnefsct  of  the  dty  [Sabinus, 
FLATitraj. 

SABI'NUS,  a  consularis  under  Antoninus 
HeHogabalus,  on  whose  writings  Ulpianni  com- 
mented according  to  Aelius  Lampridins  (iffritns. 
HeSogalt.  c.  16).  Heliogabalus,  in  a  low  tone  of 
voice,  ordered  a  centurion  to  pat  Sabinus  to  death 
for  staying  in  the  city ;  but  the  centurion,  who  was 
nther  deaf,  thought  that  the  order  waa  to  drive 
him  out  of  Rome,  which  he  did,  and  thus  saved 
the  life  of  Sabinus.  The  statement  of  Ulpianns 
commandng  on  «  work  of  this  Atlnnui,  ii  appa- 
nntly  a  blunder  of  Lwnpridna.  In  his  lift  of 
Aleaander  Sot  ems  (e.68}  Lampridius  mentions 
among  the  conriUarii  of  Alexander,  Fablus  Sabi- 
Tins,  a  son  of  Sabinus,  an  illnstrions  man,  the  Cato 
of  his  time.  Fabins  may  have  been  a  jurist,  bat 
nothing  is  known  of  him.  There  is  no  reason  for 
calllnR  Sabinus  one,  for  Lampridius  is  no  anthority, 
and  there  is  no  other.  (Ontiua,  VUae  JMriteomt- 
tenfm,p.  189.)  [O.L.] 

SABI'NUS,  a  consularis  and  praefect  of  the 
city,  under  Maximinus  was  slain  while  en- 
deaTonring  to  quell  the  insuirection  which  burst 
forth  when  inteUigence  airired  of  the  elevation  of 
the  Gordinna  in  Africa.  (Capitolin.  AfocnxM,  dmo, 
)4.<?or^un«.frec,13;BerodiBn.viLlM  [W.  R.] 

SABI'NUS  (2c(«?>v0,  Greek,  litenry.  1.  A 
sophist  and  rhetorician,  wbo  flourished  under  Ha- 
drian, and  wrote  a  work  in  four  books,  entitled 
Elawywf4  iwMvtit  iit\9rtirin^i  SAitr,  and 
also  ConmieDtaries  on  Thtlcydides,  Acndkns,  and 
-some  other  authors,  as  well  as  other  exegedcal 
works,  (Snid.  s. «.)  He  seems  to  have  been  a 
native  of  Zeugma,  as  Suidas  tells  ua  that  Sergius 
of  Zeugma  wrote  an  epitaph  fbr  bis  brother,  Sa- 
binus the  sophut.    (Suid.  $.v.  Xt^iot.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  dngle  epigram  in  the  Greek 
Anthology,  in  imitation  irf  Leonidas  of  Tarentnm, 
It  is  not  known  with  certainty  whether  he  waa 
*  the  same  person  as  the  aophtaL  (Brunck,  Aho/, 
vol.  ii.  D.  304  ;  Jacobs,  Antk.  Graee.  vol.  iti.  p.  18, 
vri.  xitt.  p.  948  i  Fabric.  BlU.  OraeC  nl.  It.  p. 
494.) 


SAblNUS. 
3.  A  bishop  of  Herocleia  in  Thiae*,  and  a  fof- 
lower  of  the  heresy  of  Macedonins,  was  one  of  the 
earliest  writers  on  eccle«astical  conncilB.  His 
work,  entitled  3Mwya«y4  v«r  SwoMr,  is  fre- 
quently quoted  by  Socrates  and  other  eedcuastical 
historiani.  (Soe.  £1  i.  8,  H.  1 1.  IS,  16  ; 
Sotom.  H.  E.  Praef. ;  Nioefdi.  Call  Ix. ;  Epiphan. 
Haer.  Ii.  8,  9,  17.)  He  appears  to  have  lived 
about  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Theodoaina  II.,  wbo 
reigned  from  A.  D.  424  to  460.  ( Voasias,  A  HH. 
Oraee.  pp.  307. 314, 494  ;  Fkbtie.  Bibl.  Ontc.  voL 
zii.  pp.  183,183.)  [P&J 

SABI'NUS  (la«&of),  a  phyaUan,  and  om  af 
the  most  nuimmt  of  the  andent  conunentaton  on 
Hippocmtes,  who  lived  before  Julianas  (Galm, 
Adv.  JutitiTi.  c.  3.  vol.  xviil  pt  i.  p.  255),  and 
was  tutor  to  Metrodoras  (id.  CoammL  im 
poer.  **£pid.  III.''  u  4.  vol.  xvii.  pL  i.  p.  507.  8). 
and  Stratonicus  (id.  de  Atra  HUe,  c.4.  vi^v.  p. 
119),  and  must  thoefbra  hava  lived  about  the  end 
of  the  first  century  after  Christ  Galen  frequently 
quotes  him,  and  controverts  some  of  his  opintons, 
but  at  the  same  time  allows  that  he  and  Rofna 
Kphesius  (who  is  commonly  mentioned  m  con- 
jnuction  with  bim)  compreh coded  the  manning  of 
Hippocrates  better  than  most  of  the  other 
mentators  (Oalen,  de  Ord.  LStmr.  tuor.  voL  xix. 
p.  58:  comp.  Qmrnfnt.  in  Hijifoer.  Epid.  KJ." 
ii.  10.  vol.  xvii.  pti.  p.  849i)  It  ti  not  knows 
whether  Sabinus  commented  on  the  whole  of  the 
Hippocratic  Collection ;  the  quoudtms,  Ac  in 
Gden  only  rebrte  to  lb*  ApioruwUf  ^Ueman, 
d»  Nalura  /foMnsfs,  and  d»  Hamoritutf  and 
Aulns  Getlius  has  preserved  a  fragment  of  hts 
commentary  on  the  treadae  de  AHmnlo  (iri 
16).  See  Littles  Oenvm  ifHippoer.  voL  i.  }l  101, 
Ac  [W.  A,  O.] 

SABI'NUS,  A  LBIUS,  was  a  ctAere*  with  Ci- 
enoi.  It  is  in  reference  to  him  that  CioMo  spe^s 
of  tb»  A&ktiatm  m^ttm.  (Cie.  oi  AU.  xiiL  14, 
ziv.  18,  20.) 

SABI'NUS,  ASE'LLIUS,  leeeiTed  a  mngmfi- 
cent  reward  from  Tiberius  fat  a  dialogue,  in  which 
he  had  introduced  a  contest  between  a  mnthrooo, 
a  fidecubu  an  oyster,  and  a  thmah.  (Snet.  7%.  42L) 
SABI'NUa  ASl'DIUS,  n  riwtoikiKn  men- 
tioned br  the  elder  Seneca  (Aut.  2). 

SABI'NUS,  M.  CAE'LIUS,  a  lUnnan  jurist, 
who  succeeded  Cassius  Jjonginns.  He  waa  not 
the  Sabtnns  from  whom  the  Sabiniani  took  thrir 
name.  Caelius  Sabinus  was  named  consul  by  Otho; 
and  Viteliius,  on  his  accession  to  power,  did  not 
rescind  the  appointment.  His  consulship  belonged 
to  A.  b.  69,  in  which  year  Vitdlius  was  succeeded 
by  VespasianuB,  He  wrote  a  work,  Ad  JSJiet»m 
Aedilium  Ointlivm  (Oell.  iv.  2.  vii.  4).  In  the 
first  of  these  two  passages  OellinB  mentions  the 
work  of  Caelius  (m  litn  qmem  de  Edklo  AtdHimm 
dtruHum  eompomii) ;  and  Caelius  here  quotes 
I^abeo.  Nearlv  the  same  words  are  given  by 
Ulpian  (DfAediiidoEdictOy  Kg.  21.  titl.  s.  1.57), 
but  he  quotes  only  Sabinus,  and  omiu  Labeo'a 
name.  In  the  second  paasi^  Oelliria  quotes  the 
words  of  Caelius  as  to  the  practice  of  slaves  being 
sold  with  tiie  piletjs  on  the  head,  when  the  vendor 
would  not  warrant  them  ;  and  though  the  work  on 
the  Edict  is  not  quoted  there,  it  seems  certain  that 
this  extinct  must  be  from  this  hook  of  Cadiuh  It 
appears  thnt  Caelius  most  also  have  written  othor 
worits.  (Dig.  35.  tit.  1.  s.  72.  §  7.)  There  aw 
no  extracts  from  Caelius  in  the  Digest,  but  be  is 
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tfiat  dted,  nnetiinH  u  OuUiu  Sobinui,  loma- 
tinu  by  the  Dams  t)t  Sabintu  only.       [O.  L.  ] 

SABI'NUS,  CALA'VIUS,  commanded  the 
twelfth  legion  imdrr  Caesannius  Paatna  in  bis  uii- 
fortomte  campaign  In  Annenia,  a.  d,  62.  (Tnc. 
Aim.  XT.  7.) 

SASfNUS,  CALVI'SIUS.  1.  CCalvisius 
Sabikdb,  ona  of  the  legatea  of  Caesar  in  the  civil 
war,  'oraa  sent  by  him  into  Aetolia  in  a.  c.  48,  and 
obMined  posaesakm  of  the  whole  of  the  country. 
(Caes.  A  C  iiL  34,  35.)  It  ia  rdatdt  Appfau 
(ILC:  iL  60)  that  he  wm  debated  by  Metellui 
Sdpio  in  Macedonia,  bnt  thia  statement  is  hardly 
consistent  with  Caesar's  aceoont.  In  a  c  4£  he 
received  the  (ffovince  of  Africa  fnMn  Caesar.  Hav- 
ing been  elected  pnetot  in  B.  c.  44,  be  obtuaed 
fnnn  Antony  the  pcovince  uf  Africa  again.  It  was 
pretended  tut  the  lot  had  asM^Md  nim  this  pm- 
«iuee ;  on  whidi  Ckaio  romarki  that  nothing 
cflutd  be  more  lucky,  seeing  tiuit  he  had  jost  come 
frnm  Africa,  leaving  two  legates  behind  him  in 
Utica,  as  if  ha  had  divined  that  he  should  soon 
Tctom.  He  did  not,  however,  return  to  Africa,  as 
the  senate,  after  the  departure  of  Antony  for  Mu- 
tiua,  confaned  it  npoa  Q>  Comifidna  (Cic.  PkA.  iii. 
lOfOrfAai.  xij,  25),  SaUnaa  was  consul  B.C.  39 
with  L,  Mareiua  Censorious,  and  in  the  following 
year  he  commanded  the  flaatof  Octavian  in  the  war 
with  Sex.  Pompey.  In  conjunction  with  Menaa, 
who  had  deserted  Pompey,  he  fought  against  Me- 
necnte^  Punwy's  adminl,  and  ausiaiited  a  defeat 
off  Canae.  When  Menai  went  over  to  Pompey 
again,  just  before  the  breaking  out  of  hostilities  in 
B.  c  36,  Sabinns  was  deprived  of  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  becaiue  he  had  not  kept  a  sufficient  watch 
over  the  rvnegade.  This,  at  least,  is  the  reason 
SMigned  by  Appian ;  but  Oc^vian  had  for  other 
teaions  detemined  to  entrust  the  conduct  of  the 
wartoAgriraa.  It  is  evident  moreover  that  Sabinat 
was  not  Tooked  apon  with  loipicion  by  Octavian,  for 
at  the  close  of  the  war  die  latter  gave  him  the  task 
of  clearing  Italy  of  robbera.  He  is  mentioned  too 
at  a  hiter  time,  shnrUy  before  the  battle  of  Actium, 
as  one  irfthe  fidmds  cf  Octavian.  (Dion  Cass,  xhiii. 
34, 46  ;  Appian,  A  a  v.  81,  96, 132;  Plut.  Ant. 

i.  0.  CALVUltrs  SABiNua,  probably  son  of  No.l, 
vai  consul  b.  c  4  with  L.  Passienus  Rufus  ( Monum. 
Aocyr.). 

3.  C.  Cjti>riuirti  Sabinui,  prohaUy  son  of  No  2, 
and  gnmdsoD  of  Noi  I,  was  conanl  onder  llbariiH 
ta  A.  a.  26  with  On.  Conwliaa  Lentalna  Oaetalioos. 
In  A.  D.  32  he  was  aecnsed  of  majottas,  but  was 
saved  by  Cclsus,  bibune  of  a  citr  cohort,  who  waa 
one  of  the  infoimeta.  He  was  governor  of  Paniionia 
ander  Caligula,  and  was  accused  with  his  wifia 
Coradia;  bnt  at  their  coodemnation  was  certain, 
they  pot  an  «ad  to  their  own  lives  before  the  trial 
came  on.  (Tae.  ^aa.  iv.  46,  vi.  9,  HuL  i.  48 ;  Dion 
Cass.  lix.  18.) 

4.  Calvisius  SiBiNtJB,  a  wealthy  contemporary 
of  Seneca,  waa  of  aervile  origin,  and,  though  igno- 
tant,  affected  to  be  a  man  of  learning  (Sen.  Ep.  27). 

SABl'NUS,  CATIUS,  was  consul  under  Cara- 
<nUa  in  XD.  S16  with  Cmelios  Annlinua.  This 
was  the  second  consnUhip  of  SaUnns ;  but  his  first 
does  not  occur  in  the  FastL  (Cod.  Just  2.  tit  19. 
s.  7;  9.  tit  32.  s.  3,  et  alibi.) 

SABI NUS,  CLAUrDIUS.    [Claudius  Nos. 

SABl'NUS,  CORN£rLIUS,  a  tribune  of  the 
TOk  in. 


SABINUS.  «S9 
pmetiHnan  troops,  wa^  after  Castiui  Cliaerea,  the 
{vincipal  conspirator  against  Caligula,  and  gave  him 
one  of  the  fatal  bhiws.  Upon  the  execution  of 
Chaerea  by  Clsndi^^  Sabinus  voluntarily  put  an 
end  to  bis  own  life,  disdaining  to  survive  the  !iss»- 
ciate  of  his  glorions  deed  { Dion  Cass.  lix.  29,  Ix.  3 ; 
Suet  Cahff.  58  ;  Joseph.  AmL  zix.  1,  4). 

SABIfNUS,  DOMPTIUS,  is  mentioned  as  one 
of  the  principal  centurioua  (primt^am)  in  Oall«'s 
annyatBomeinJLD.  69  (Tac /fiiLi.  31).  We 
find  nwition  irf  a  Domitiiu  Sabinaa,  a  tribune  of 
the  stridioa,  who  aerved  ander  Vespauan  and  Titus 
in  the  Jewish  war.  (Josei^  A  ill  7-  S  34,  v.  8. 
9  1.) 

SABI' NUS,  FA'BIUS.  [See  above,  Sabinus, 
cotistxlaris  p.  688, 

SABI^NUS,  FLA'VlUa.  1.  T.  Fi.AViua  Sa- 
BiKOS,  the  tiatber  of  the  empemc  Vespasian,  wna 
himsdf  tha  Mm  of  T.  Flavins  Petro,  who  hud  served 
OS  a  centnrion  in  the  army  of  Pmnpey  at  Pharaalia. 
Sabinus  bad  been  one  of  the  fanners  of  the  tax 
of  tho  quftdragesiina  in  Asia,  which  he  collected 
with  so  much  fiumess  that  many  cities  erected 
autuea  to  his  himear  with  the  inscription  KoXit 
TSAswitewTi.  H«  aftenraida  carried  on  btnineM 
as  a  money-lendw  among  the  Hdvetiana,  and  died 
in  their  country,  leaving  two  jons,  Sabinus  and 
Vespasian,  afterwards  emperor,  (Soet  Fup.l.) 

2.  Flaviub  Sabinijs,  the  elder  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, and  the  brother  of  the  emperor  Vespasian. 
He  is  liist  mentioned  in  the  reign  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  4&,  when  he  served  under  Piautiua  in  Bri- 
tain, ahnw  with  bh  brother  Vespaniaa  (Dion  Casa. 
lx.20).  He  afterwards  governed  Moeaia  for  seven 
years,  and  held  the  important  office  of  prnefectns 
urbis  during  the  last  deven  years  of  Nero's  reign. 
He  was  removed  from  this  office  by  Galba,  but 
was  replaced  in  it  on  the  accessitm  of  Otho,  who 
Was  anzioaa  to  condliata  Veapadan,  who  Gon- 
maaded  the  Roman  legions  in  th«  EasL  He  oco- 
tinued  to  retain  the  dignity  under  Vitetlius,  and 
made  the  soldiers  in  the  city  swear  allegiance  to 
the  new  emperor.  But  when  Vespasian  was  pro- 
claimed general  by  the  lemons  in  the  East,  and 
Antonins  .Primus  and  his  other  generals  in  the 
West,  after  the  defeat  of  the  troops  of  VitaOiua, 
were  marching  upon  Rome.  Vitellins,  deqiairing  of 
success  offered  to  surrender  the  empire,  and  to 
phice  the  supreme  power  in  the  bands  of  Sabinus 
till  the  arrival  of  his  brother.  The  Oennan  sol- 
dien  of  Vitellius,  however,  refiiaed  submission  ta 
this  anangment,  and  resolved  to  support  their 
sovereign  by  arms.  Sabinus  bad  now  gone  too 
far  to  retreat ;  and,  as  be  had  not  sufficient  foKes 
to  oppose  the  troops  of  Vitellins,  he  took  refbge  in 
the  CapitoL  In  the  following  night  he  caused  his 
own  children  and  Domitian,  his  lirother's  son,  to 
be  t»ought  into  the  Capitol,  and  despntclied  a  mes- 
senger to  Vespasian's  generals,  begging  for  fannw- 
diate  aauitance.  On  the  following  day  the  sol- 
diera  of  Vitellius  advanced  to  attadi  the  Capiu^ 
In  the  assault  the  houses  next  the  Cqiitol  were 
set  on  fire,  whether  by  the  besiegers  or  the 
beaieged,  is  nncertun.  The  flames  ^iread  to  the 
Capitol,  which  was  eventually  bunt  to  the  ground 
(December,  A.  d.  69).  SaUnus,  vAo  waa  worn  oat 
by  old  age,  and  who  had  lost  his  preaenee  of  mind- 
in  the  danger,  was  taken  prisoner,  and  dragged 
before  Vitdlius,  who  in  vain  endeavonred  to  save 
him  from  the  ftiry  of  the  soldiers.   While  Vitellius 
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■uhbed  Sdriniik,  maoglei)  hn  boiy,  cut  off  kit 
hcmd,  ud  dnggvd  his  maains  to  the  place  where 
the  coipiea  of  nudebcun  were  thrown  (m  Gemo- 
miiu).  Hit  childies  and  hit  nephew  Domitian 
Made  their  caoqie^  Wban  die  genoMlt  of  Veipa- 
tim  oblwMd  potteaiion  oF  the  cit;,  the  remaint  of 
Sabitiitt  wen  interred  with  the  Sionoor  of  a  cen- 
Mr'i  funenJ.  SabinBt  wat  a  man  of  dittingnithed 
repnutioa,  and  of  mnipotted  character.  He  bad 
been  engaged  in  military  urrice  for  thirty-five 
yean,  and  wat  equally  illnttriaut  in  peace  and 
in  war.  During  the  toTen  yean  that  he  had 
Bovemed  Moetia,  and  the  twplve  yeara  he  bad 
held  the  pnefecture  of  the  city,  tlie  only  charge 
cvor  bnoght  agaitiit  him  wat  a  too  great  copioat- 
nett  of  tpeech.  It  wat  univenully  agreed,  that 
befen  Vaquaan  became  trapanr,  the  dignity  of 
tb«  fiiniily  centred  in  Sabinua.  He  left  two  aona, 
FlttTiDi  Sabinui  [No.  4],  and  FlaTiiu  Oemeot 
[Cluibnh.]  (PluL  Olh.  5 ;  Tac.  HitL  i.  46.  il 
65y  ill  64 — 74,  iv.  47  ;  Dion  Caaa.  Ixv.  17  ;  Suet. 
Vt^  ],  rUdL  15  ;  JoMph.  B.  J.  iv.  10.  §  3,  iv. 
11.  $4  ;  Entrap,  vii  12  ;  AureL  VicL  Caet.  8.) 

8.  T.  fLAViva  itABiNini,  wai  coBinl  tuflectut 
with  H.  Caelini  Sobinut  in  May  and  June,  a.  o. 
69.  He  wai  one  of  the  generals  appointed  by 
0(bo  to  oppou  the  forces  of  Vilellius,  but  after 
the  victory  of  the  latter  he  roado  hia  submission  to 
the  conqueror  (Tnc.  /OmL  i.  77.  ii.  36, 51).  We 
have  followed  TiUemont  (_Hutoir«  dei  £!mpereitrt^ 
"  Note  1  snr  Othon  ")  in  making  tliii  T.  Flaviua 
SalUBua  a  diflsrent  person  from  ue  ptaefect  of  the 
eity  mentioned  above.  Tacitua  nowhere  apeaka  of 
them  as  the  tame  person,  and  it  it  moreover  on- 
likely  that  the  praefect  of  the  city  would  hare 
been  tent  away  from  Rome.  Besides  which,  we 
find  that  aftor  the  death  of  Otho,  the  consul 
Flaviua  Sabiiwa  catuad  hia  tnopt  in  the  north  of 
Italy  u  tabmit  to  tho  geneida  of  Vitdliut  (Tac. 
///■f.  ii.  51).  while  the  praefect  of  the  city  at  the 
Mune  time  made  the  citv  cohorta  at  Rome  tweor 
allegiance  to  Vitelliua  '(Tac.  HtMt.  ii.  55).  In 
addition  to  which  we  learn  from  inscriptions  thnt 
the  praenomen  of  the  conaul  wat  Titm.  The  prae- 
nomen  of  the  pnefeet  of  the  dqr  ia  not  mmtioned. 
by  Tacitnt,  but  it  could  not  have  been  Titua.  aa 
that  was  the  praenomen  of  Vespaaian.  A  diffi- 
culty, however,  still  remaint,  namely,  why  the 
younger  brother  Vespasian  bore  tho  sumnme  of  his 
fiuher  contrary  to  the  general  usage.  But  to  this 
we  reply,  that  it  may  have  happened  in  th'a  cases 
as  in  others,  that  then  wat  a  brother  older  than 
the  other  two.  named  Titua,  who  died  after  the 
birth  of  the  futun  ptae&ct  of  the  city,  but  before 
the  birth  of  Vespasian,  and  that  the  pmenomeu  of 
the  father  wat  then  given  to  the  child  bom  next 

4.  Flaviiib  SABtNua,  the  son  of  the  praefect  of 
the  city  [No.2],  wat  besieged  with  his  lather  in 
the  Capitol,  but  eacaped  when  it  wat  burnt  down. 
He  married  Julia,  the  daughter  of  hit  cousin  Titua. 
He  was  conaut  A.  D.  83,  with  his  cousin  Domitian, 
but  wat  afterwards  slain  by  the  emperor,  on  the 
frivotont  pretext  that  the  herald  in  prochuming  his 
conanlahip  had  called  him  Impemtor  instead 
coMul.  Donitian'a  lova  for  his  wife  was  perltapt 
the  real  reason  of  his  death.  (Dion  Cast.  Ixv.  17  ; 
f  hilottr.  Apollom.  Tytm.  vii.  3  ;  Suet.  Dom.  10.) 

SABI'NUS,  JUT-IUS,  a  Lingon.  joined  in 
the  nvolt  of  Clatsicus,  a.  d.  70,  his  ambition 
being  excited  not  only  by  his  natural  vanity,  but 
tjr  a  blae  ides  that  he  wua  deaocnded  from  Julina 


Cacinr.  He  ordued  his  followert  to  ninte  him  n 
CarMT;  and  with  a  largo  irregular  body  of  Lingnna 
he  attacked  the  Sequani,  and  wat  defisated.  He 
6ed  to  a  vilU  belonging  to  him,  which  be  burnt, 
that  he  might  be  tupfwaed  to  have  pcriahed  in  tho 
tlanwa,  and  hid  hbaself  in  some  snbtensnean 
chamben,  where  he  wat  kept  eonoeoled  for  nine 
years  by  his  friends  and  bit  wife  Epponina,  or 
Peponila.  Ho  wat  at  length  captured,  taken  to 
Rome,  and  there  put  to  death  by  order  of  Vca- 
patian.  (Tac  Higt.  iv.  55,  67  :  Dimi  Cats. 
Ixvi.  3,  16;  PluL  BroL  26,  pp.  770,  771 ;  Clas- 
8ICU8.)  [P.  S.] 

SABI'NUS.  MASSUmUS,  a  heanr  of 
Ateius  Capito,  was  a  distinguished  joriat  in  the 
time  of  Tiberius,  and  he  lind  under  Neto  aiao^  for 
tha  paasago  in  Gaina  (ii.  818)  nuit  oertamly  refer 
to  thii  Salrinoa,  and  not  to  Caeliuk  Thia  ia  the 
Sabinna  from  whom  the  school  of  the  SaUaiaai 
took  itt  name.  [CAnm]  Mastniins  was  aeariy 
fifty  years  of  age  before  he  was  admitted  into  the 
Equestris  Ordo,  and  he  is  said  to  have  been  poor 
enough  to  requin  pecuniary  aauttance  from  hit 
hearera.  Ho  obtuned  niider  Hborina  tho  Job 
Respondendi.  which  it  a  proof  of  bit  reputation  aa 
a  jurist ;  and  it  is  further  evidence  of  this,  that 
the  Sahiniani  took  their  name  not  from  Capita^ 
but  from  hit  more  distingnithed  pai»L  There  it 
no  direct  excerpt  from  Sabinua  in  the  Digest,  bat 
he  ia  often  cited  by  other  juriata,  who  coramented 
upon  hia  Ubri  tnt  JuHm  CMEh.  Pomponiot 
wrote  at  leaat  thirty-nx  Libriad  Sabmrnm,  Ulpianus 
at  least  fifty-one,  and  Paulua  at  leau  ferty-sewn 
books.  This  feet  in  itself  tbowa  that  the  work  of 
Maunrius  must  have  been  eonsiderod  to  be  a 
great  authority.  It  it  conjectured,  but  it  it  pure 
conjecture,  that  the  anangenent  was  the  nune  as 
that  of  the  LAriXVIIL  Jurit  CuiHa  of  Q.  Huciut 
Scaevolo. 

A  passage  from  Hatsnrini  ia  quoted  by  OelKna 
(x.  15),  who,  in  another  passago  (iii.  16),  quotes  a 
passage  of  Plinius  {H.  N.  viL  5),  in  which  Piiniu* 
quotes  Maasuriut  for  a  case  in  which  a  woman 
declared  that  she  had  gone  thirteen  montba  with 
child.  Oetliua  (iv.  1,  3)  qnotaa  tba  second  book 
of  Maainrins  on  the  Jiu  CMb.  In  another  pas- 
sage (v.  IS)  Oelliut  quotes  the  third  book  of  the 
tame  work.  In  the  fourteenth  book  (c  1)  he 
alludes  to  the  same  work,  under  the  name  of  Com- 
vunlariL  It  is  conjectured  that  Persiut  nteans  to 
nfar  to  the  same  work  {Sat.  v.  90),  when  he  aayi  — 

"  Excepto  H  quid  Masuri  mbrica  vetavit,** 

On  which  tee  the  note  of  Heinrich.  Mastarins  it 
also  mentioned  by  Arrian  {EpiiL  iv.  3,  Homroupiov 
nffioui).  If  Athenaeut  (i.  p.  I,  c)  means  thit 
Maamrim,  hia  chnnialogy  it  in  neat  confnaion. 

Numoout  other  wwka  of  Maatnriiia  an  dted 
by  name  in  the  Digest ;  OamiMmtani  de  itdiffmit, 
lAbri  AfemoraliutiL,  Faiti  in  two  books  at  teaat 
(Macrob.  Sat.  I  4),  at  least  two  bo<^S  of  Jierpoma 
(Di^.  14.  tit  2.  a  4),  apparently  a  oommentaryjltf 
EdkUtm  (Dig.  38.  tit.  1.  a.  18),  and  Libri  ad  Fi- 
tellium.  The  fragnenta  of  the  jUM  MMsano^ 
and  of  the  Fiati  an  collected  io  Fntaehar^  Sallott. 
(Orotius,  Vitae  JurueomulL  ;  Zimmenif  0«aaUcUt 
da  Aom.  PrivairefA/t,  L  §  84  ;  Puchta,  Intti.  i. 
§99,  and  §  116,  on  the  Ju$  Re^xmdemii.)  [O.],.] 

SABI'NUS,  M.  MINA'TIUS,  a  legate  of  Cn. 
Pompeius  the  younger,  whose  name  appears  ou 
coina   [Sm  Vol.  lit  p.  489.] 
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SABITiUS,   NYMPHI'DIUS.  [Nympbi- 

MVK} 

SABl'NUS,  OBULTRO'NIUS.  [OButTno- 
mua.] 

SABl'NUS,  (yPPIUS.  [OppruB,  No.  18.] 
SABl'NUS*  OSTO'RIUS,  »  Ronun  equei, 
■tciited  Bareii  Sonuini  and  hit  danghter  Senilia 
ill  A.  D.  66,  mid  waa  rewarded  by  Nero  with  a 
Inrge  *um  of  money,  and  the  insignia  of  the  quaea- 
torthip,  {Tac  Ami.  xvi.  23,  30,  33.)  [Barha 

SoRANITR.] 

SABl'NUS,  L.  PLOTIUS,  a  Roman  artiit, 
who  ii  only  known  by  an  iiitcription,  in  which  ho 
is  dewaibed  as  a  carver  jn  ivory,  Eboharius. 
(Reinei.  cL  xi.  No.  cxxii.  ;  R.  Rochette,  Letlre  a 
M.  Sehon.  p.  400.  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SABl'NUS,  POMPO'NIUS,  or  with  his  full 
name  JvLiua  Pomponius  Sabinus,  is  sometimes 
quoted  as  an  ancient  giammarian,  bat  is  Uie  iniiie 
u  Pomponiua  Loetns,  wlw  lived  at  tlie  revival  of 
learning; 

SABl'NUS,  POPPAEUS,  consul  In  a.  d.  9. 
with  Q.  Sulpicius  Camerinua.  He  was  appointed 
in  the  life-time  of  Aagustus,  governor  of  Moesia  ; 
and  Tiberius  in  the  year  after  his  nccesstnn,  a.  d. 
15,  not  only  continned  him  in  his  government  of 
Moesia,  bnt  gave  him  in  addi^n  tlie  provincei  of 
Aebaia  and  Macedonia.  He  continued  to  bold 
these  provincea  till  his  death  in  a.  d.  35,  having 
ruled  over  Moeiia  for  twenly-four  years.  In  a.d. 
26,  he  obtained  the  triumphal  omnments  on 
account  of  n  victory  which  he  hod  gained  over 
some  Thracian  tribes.  He  did  not  belong  to  a 
^Btingniihed  Auuily,  and  waa  indebted  for  liii  long 
continnaDce  in  hii  government  to  hia  poueuing 
respectable,  but  not  striking  abilitiea  He  was  the 
maternal  grandfather  of  Poppaea  Sabina,  the  mis- 
tress, and  afterwards  the  wife  of  Nero.  (Dion 
CasL  Index,  lib.  Ivi. ;  Suet.  Veep.  2  ;  Tac.  Ann.  i. 
SO,  iv.  46,  T.  10,  vi.  39,  ziii.  45  ;  Dion  Cau.  Iviii. 
25.) 

SABl'NUS,  T.  SICI'NIUS,  consul  b.  c.  487, 
with  C.  Aquillius  Tugcus,  carried  on  war  agninst 
the  Volsci,  and  obtained  a  triumph,  as  we  team 
from  the  Capitoline  Fasti  and  Dionysins,  though 
Uvy  laya  "cum  Volids  aequo  Matte  diacesaum 
est."  Dionysina  calls  liim  T.  Siccina.  fFaati 
Capit. ;  Dionya.  viii.  64, 67  ;  Liv.  ii.  40.)  Sicinius 
^rved  afterwards,  as  legatus.  under  the  consul 
M.  Pabiua  Vibulanus  in  u.c.  480.  (Dionys.  ix.  1*2, 
13.) 

SABT'NUS,  TI'TIUS,  a  distinguished  Roman 
equL's,  wna  n  frit'iid  of  Gcniinnicuii,  and  was  con- 
ttKgiteiitly  hated  by  Si'jaims.  To  please  this 
powerful  favourite,  Liitiniub  Lntitiiis,  nho  w.is  a 
friend  of  Sabinns,  induced  the  latter  to  speak  in 
unguarded  terms  both  of  Si'janua  and  Tiberius,  and 
tiit-n  betrayed  his  confitii-uce.  Sabinus  waa  exe- 
cuted in  prison,  and  hia  body  thrown  nut  upon  the 
Oemoniaa  steps,  and  cast  into  the  Tiber.  The 
ancient  writen  mention  the  fidelity  of  the  dog  of 
Snbinua,  which  would  not  desert  his  master,  and 
which  tried  to  bear  up  his  corpse  when  thrown 
into  the  Tiber.  (Tac  Atm.  iv.  18,  19,  68,  70,  vi. 
4 ;  IHon  Cm.  Iviii.  1 :  Plin.  H.  .V.  viii.  40.  s. 
61.) 

SABl'NUS,  Q.  TITU'RTUS,  one  of  Cae«r<> 
legates  in  Oaul,  is  first  mentioned  in  Caesai's 
cninpaign  against  the  lUmi,  in  b.  c.  57.  In  the 
following  year,  ac  56,  he  was  sent  by  Caesar 
with  three  legions  agaiiiat  the  Unelli,  Curiosolitiie, 
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and  Lexovii  (in  Normandy),  who  were  ka  by 
Viridovix.  Ne  gained  a  great  victory  over  tlis 
forces  of  Viridovix,  and  all  the  insurgent  states 
anbmitted  to  his  authority.  In  B.  c.  54  Q.  Titu- 
rias  Sabinus  and  L.  Aurunculeius  Cotta  were  sta- 
tioned for  the  winter  in  the  territory  of  the  Ebu- 
ronei  with  a  legion  and  five  cohorts.  Thoy  had 
not  been  more  than  fifteen  days  in  the  country  be- 
fore they  were  attacked  by  Ambioriz  and  Cati- 
volcna.  On  thia  occation  Sabinus  did  not  show 
the  same  resolution  as  Cotta,  and  it  waa  owing  la 
his  &tal  reaolntion  to  trust  hunself  to  the  safe  cnn< 
duct  of  Amlnorix  that  the  Roman  troops,  as  well 
ae  Sabinus  and  Cotta,  were  destroyed,  as  ia  related 
more  fully  in  the  life  of  Cotta. '[Vol.  I,  p.Blifl.J 
(Caes.  B.O.  li.  5,  iiL  11,  17— v.  24— .17 ; 
Dion  Cass,  xxxix.  45,  xL  5.  6  ;  Suet.  Gael.  2S  ; 
Liv.  Kpil.  106  ;  Flor.  iii.  10  ;  Oroa.  vL  10  ;  Ku- 
trop.  VI.  14.) 

The  annexed  coin  waa  struck  by  a  Titnriiis 
Sabinus,  but  it  is  nncertain  who  he  was. 


COIN  OP  TITUSIV8  MBtNUS. 

SABl'NUS  TYRO,  the  anthor  of  a  treatise  on 
horticulture,  which  he  dedicated  to  Maecenas.  All 
that  wa  know  with  regard  to  this  writer  and  hia 
work  ia  to  be  found  in  the  notice  of  Pliny  (ff.  JV. 
xiz.  10).  **  Ferroque  non  expedire  tangi  nitam, 
cunilam,  mentam,  ocimum,  auctor  eat  Sabinua  (al. 
Salnnitu)  Tyro  in  libro  Cepuricon  quem  Maecenati 
dieavit."  fW.  R.] 

SABl'NUS,  VECTIUS,  of  the  Ulpian  fa- 
mily, was  the  senator  upon  whose  motion,  accord- 
ing to  Capitolinns,  Balbinni  and  Maximns  were 
nominated  joint  emperors.  Upon  their  elevation 
he  was  appointed  Praefectas  Urhi.  (Capitoliu. 
Mwt.HBtilh.2,A.)  [W.R.] 

SA'BULA,  L.  COSSUIIUS.  mentioned  only 
on  coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
obverse  represents  the  head  of  Medusa,  with 
SABVLA,  the  reverse  Bellerophon  riding  on  Pe- 
gasus with  X.  C08SVTL  c.  F.  (Eckhd,  voL  v. 
p.  IS7.) 


COIN  OF  I_  C08BUTIUB  SaBULA. 


SABURA  or  SABURRA,  the  commander  of 
Juba's  forces  in  Africa,  defeated  C.  Curio,  Caesar's 
geneml,  in  b.  c.  49.  He  was  destroyed  with  all 
his  forces  in  B.  CL  46  by  P.  Sittius.  (Caes.  B.  C.  ii. 
38,  Sbo.  ;  Hirt.  B.  A/r.  48,  93 ;  Appian,  B.C.\\. 
45,  iv.  64.) 

SABUS.  [Sapjchus.] 

SA'CADAS  (S«^»§g„«feaAr^PJ:^«!? 


992  8ACADAS. 

mort  Hninaiit  of  the  ancwnt  Gmk  mmicitna,  u 
mendoned  by  PluUrch  (lU  Aftu.  9, p.  llS4,b.)  m 
«w  of  the  mMtera  who  establiihed  at  Sparta  the 
Mcond  great  ichool  or  ttvle  (mr^^mrit)  of  music, 
of  which  Tfaaletaa  waa  tJie  feuDdeti  as  Terpander 
bad  been  of  the  first.  Hi*  age  is  marked  and  his 
eminence  ia  atteated  by  tbe  statement  of  pMuanias 
(z.  7.  §  SX  that  he  gained  the  priie  ior  flute- 
playing  at  the  first  of  the  musical  contesu  which 
the  Anpbictyons  estabUihed  in  coimection  with 
the  Pythian  games  (OL  47.  3,  B.  c.  590),  and  also 
at  the  next  two  festivals  in  succession  (01.  48.  3, 
49. 3,  B.C  586,  58*2).  Pfoid  the  maimer,  however, 
in  which  hii  name  ia  connected  witn  tho&e  of 
Polymnettns  and  Alemnn,  in  tereml  pasaRget,  and 
perhaps  too  from  the  c«»8ation  of  his  Pythian  vic- 
tories, we  may  infer  that  these  victories  were 
among  the  latest  events  of  his  life.  Pausanias 
elsewhere  (ii.  2'2.  §  9)  speaks  of  these  Pythian 
Tictories  as  having  appeased  the  anger  against  the 
music  of  the  flute,  which  Apollo  had  conceived  on 
account  of  his  conteit  with  Silenui  (coinp.  Mar- 
SYAS).  Plutarch,  relating  the  same  fact,  adds  that 
Sacadai  waa  the  author  of  a  new  nome,  in  which 
the  three  modes  of  music,  were  combined ;  the 
first  atntpha  anng  by  the  ehonia  being  in  the 
Dorian  nrae,  the  second  in  the  Phrj  gian,  and  the 
third  in  the  Lydian,  whence  the  nome  was  called 
the  tripartite  (rpifif^r)  ;  but  that  another  au- 
tliority  ascribed  its  invention  to  ClonM.  (Plut. 
dc  Mm.  8,  p.  1134.  a.)  PoIIuk  (iv.  79)  speaks 
expiessly  of  a  Pythian  nome  as  the  composition  of 
Saca^aa,  Plnlaidi  also  infbrmi  na  that,  in  his 
rhythma,  Sacadaa,  like  Polrmnettna,  adhered  to  the 

{ure  and  beantiful  atjle  which  had  bcmi  introduced 
y  Terpander.  (Ai  12,  p.  1 135,  c) 
In  the  time  of  Sacados  moat  of  the  musicians 
were  poets  also,  though  the  connection  between 
the  two  arts  bad  not  become  so  close  as  it  waa 
nfterwarda.  The  kind  of  poetry  which  theia 
masters  cultivated  was  chiefly,  if  not  exdnrively, 
the  elegy.  Accordingly  we  find  Socadas  mentioned 
a«  a  gond  poet,  and  a  contposer  of  elegies  (Plut. 
/.  c).  It  was,  however,  in  the  music  of  the  flute 
alone,  unaccompanied  by  the  voice,  that  he  gained 
his  Pythian  victorieL  At  the  same  games  there  was 
another  nnd  a  different  prise  for  elegies  sung  to 
the  muKic  of  the  flute  ;  and  this  was  gained  by 
Echembrotus  of  Arcadia.  The  muiic  of  Sacadas 
was  aa^efic,  that  of  Echembrotus  aidodic.  Pau- 
sanias names  the  contest  in  which  Sncadas  gained 
hia  vietoriea,  aSKntta  ri  wveixip  (ii.  22.  |  9). 
From  the  nme  paatage  we  learn  that  a  monn- 
ment  was  erected  to  Sacadas  in  his  native  dly. 
Hia  statue  also  had  a  place  among  those  of  the 
poets  and  musicians  on  Mount  Helicon  ;  and,  from 
a  statement  made  by  Pausanias  in  connection  with 
this  statue,  we  lenm  that  Pindar  composed  a 
protin)  in  praise  of  Sncadas  and  his  flute-playing. 
{Pans.  iz.  30.  g  2.)  Plutar,-h  {de  Mu.  8,  p.  11 34, 
a-)  also  refers  to  tbe  mention  of  him  by  Pindar. 
Athenaeus  (ziii.  p.  610,  c.)  nscribes  to  Sacadas  a 
poem  on  the  taking  of  Troy  ('lAJov  Tipais), 
at  Icaat  H  the  emendation  of  Schweighiluser  on 
the  various  corrupt  forms  of  the  name  in  that  pas- 
Migft  he  correct,  which  is  not  universally  admitted. 
If  Sacadaa  really  composed  such  a  poem,  it  muit 
have  leaembled  the  rpicn-lyric  poems  of  Stesi- 
chorur  ;  but  the  account  givt^ii  of  it  by  Athenaeus 
cun  Imrdly  be  understood  as  applying  to  the  work 
of  a  flnte-pbiyer  and  elegi-u  jioet.  (Miiller,  Getek 
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d.  OrieOi.  Zit  vol  L  pp.  291,  292  ;  Ultki.  G^. 
d.  Helle*.  DidUk  vol  ii.  pp.  431—433.)     [P. &i 
SACCUS,  an  agnomen  of  h.  Titinma  Paass. 

[Panha] 

8ACERD0S,  CARSI'DIUS.  was  accused  in 
A.  o.  23  of  having  assisted  Tacfiuinas  with  eont, 
but  was  aoqoiited.  He  waa  condemned  in  a.  d. 
37  to  deporlatio  im  imiilam,  as  one  of  the  accosD- 
ulices  of  the  adulteries  of  Albudlla.  at  which  thne 
be  is  spoken  of  as  a  man  of  praetnri;in  rank.  HU 
name  occurs  in  some  editions  of  Tacitun,  under  like 
form  of  Orasidius.    (Tac  A*m.  iv.  ]  3,  vi.  4a) 

SACERDOS.  TI.  CLAU'DIUS,  one  of  the 
consulea  toffeeti  in  a.  d.  100.  (Faati.) 

SACERDOS,  JU'LIUS.  itain  by  Cdigula. 
(Dion  Caas.  lix.  22.) 

SACERDOS,  C.  LICI'NIUS.  1.  A  Roman 
eques.  When  he  appeared  with  his  horae  befbre 
tbe  censors  in  b.  c.  142,  Sd^oo  Africanos  tbe 
younger,  who  was  one  of  the  ceniora,  said  that  he 
knew  that  Saeerdos  had  committed  perjury,  but 
as  no  one  came  forward  to  icnue  hira,  Sci[»o  al- 
lowed him  to  pass  on.  as  he  would  not  act  as 
accuser,  witness,  and  judge.  (Cic  pro  Clme*L  48  ; 
Val.  Max.  iv.  l.$10.) 

S.  The  grandson  of  the  pieeeding,  bote  u  nn- 
blemi^ed  character.  He  waa  pmetor  B.  c.  75.  and 
in  the  folloaring  year  had  the  government  of  Sicilr. 
in  which  he  was  succeeded  by  Verrea.  He  sulr- 
aequently  served  as  l^te  under  Q.  Mutellus  in 
Crete,  and  was  a  candidiite  for  the  consulship  at 
the  same  comitia  in  which  Cicero  and  Anli>iiiut 
were  elected.  Cioeto  frequently  mentions  him  in 
hia  oration*  against  Verrea,  and  contrasu  his  ucw- 
right  administntion  of  Sicily  with  the  corrupt  mi  l 
unjust  proceedings  of  his  successor.  (Cic.  I'rrr.  l 
10, 46,  50,  ii,  28,  iil  50,  92.  pro  I'lane.  1 1  ;  Awi-i'- 
m  Toff.  Oand.  p.  82,  ed.  (Irelli.) 

SACERDOS,  MA'RIUS  PLQTIUS.  [Pl.^ 
Tiua.] 

SACERDOS,  TINEIUS.  1.  C.  consul  und^r 
Antoninus  Pin*  in  a.  d.  158  with  Sex.  Sulpiciu* 
Tertullus.  (Fasti.) 

2.  Q.,  consul  in  a.  d.  219  with  the  emperor 
Elagabalus.  (Fasti.) 

M.  SACRATIVIR,  of  Capua,  a  Roman  eques. 
who  fell  fighting  on  Caesar's  side  at  the  baiili;  of 
Dyrrhachium.  b.c.  4B.    (Caes.  B.  C.  iii.  71.) 

SACROVIR,  JU'LIUS,  and  JU'LIUS  FLO- 
RUS,  two  Gauls,  tbe  former  an  Aedoaii  and  the 
latter  a  Treviran,  were  both  of  noble  family,  and 
hod  received  the  Roman  citiienship  on  Mcoont  of 
their  services.  These  chief*  in  the  reign  of  Ti- 
berius, A.  D.  21,  determined  to  exdte  an  insur- 
rection of  the  (ianlSf'who  were  burdened 
debts,  and  ripe  for  revolt.  Flnrus,  who  had  and«T- 
taken  to  stir  up  the  Belgae,  collected  a  force  cm- 
siatmg  of  debtor*  and  clients,  and  was  making  fi>t 
the  wood  Arduenna,  when  ha  wa»  aurroanded  by 
the  Roman  l^ions,  and  aeeing  no  way  of  escape, 
put  an  end  to  hia  own  life.  Sacrovir  was  at  firu 
more  sncceasful ;  he  collected  a  large  army  among 
the  Aedni  and  the  surrounding  people,  but  was 
defeated  by  the  Roman  legate  Silius,  in  the  neigli- 
bonrhood  of  Augustodunum  (Autun),  and  their- 
upon  he  likewise  destroyed  himselfl  ('r«c..d)ta.iii. 
40—46,  iv.  I R,  IlaL  iv.  57.) 

SADALES,  the  son  of  Coty^  king  of  Thiaec, 
was  tent  by  his  father  to  the  assistance  of  Fon- 
pey,  and  fought  on  his  ude  against  Caesar,  iu  a  u 
4&   In  conjunction  with  Sd|no,  ke  defatted  U 
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SAOITTA. 

Caititu  LongtniM,  mie  of  Crmu^  kgatei.  He  mu 
pudooed  by  Cmw  afM  the  bBtth  of  PWialu, 
■nd  appMn  to  hrnn  mooeeded  fau  &th«r  in  the 
■pweigntj  eliont  thi*  time.  He  died  in  &  c  42, 
Jeating  hie  dominiOD*  to  the  Romsnt  (Can.  B.  C 
iiL  4  ;  Lnoo,  t.  64  ;  Dion  Cua  xlL  51,  63,  xlviL 
35).  CicifnsiD  hiaont^nsagninBt  Verrea,  B.C.  70, 
epMka  of  » Itiog  Sadak  (  rerr.  Act.  i.  24).  Thia 
Sadda  WH  in  an  pnbalHUHr  the  fiuker  of  Cotya, 
and  the  gnudCither  of  the  Sadalea  menUoned 
abore. 

SA'DOCUS  (StUiMras),  aon  of  Sitalces,  king 
of  Thrace,  waa  made  a  dtiten  of  Athraa,  io  &  c. 
431 ,  when  the  Athenians  fonned  an  alliance  with 
fail  fiiUwr.  In  the  following  jear,  the  Athenian 
envoya  at  the  court  of  Sitaloet  perauaded  Sadocna 
to  deliver  up  to  them  Arialeu  and  the  other  am- 
baaMdora,  who  were  paaaing  through  Thrace  on 
their  wa;  to  Aata,  to  aak  the  aid  of  the  Persian 
king  agidnat  Atbein  (Thncyd.  iL  29,  67  ;  comp, 
Herod.  TiL  187 ;  Ariat  AA,  145,  dux).  The  name 
snrnn  aa  SifStMcot  in  the  Scholiait  on  Ariatopbanei 
(Lt.).  [E.E.] 

SADYATTES  {ZaSMhnit),  a  king  of  Lydia, 
succeeded  hi*  father  Ardyi,  and  reigned  from  B.  c 
630  to  618.  He  carried  on  war  with  the  Mtleeiana 
for  aiz  yeara,  and  at  hie  death  bequeathed  the  war 
to  bia  aon  and  ancwaaor,  Alyatlei.  [AxvATTBa.] . 
(Herod.  L  16, 18).  Ntcohuu  Damaacenna  niatea 
(p.  52,  ed.  Orelli)  a  tale  of  this  king;  calling  him 
by  mistake  a  son  Alyattea. 

L.  SAE'NIUS.  a  aeuator  at  the  time  of  the 
Catilinarian  conapiiacv,  B.  c.  63  {SalL  Cat.  30). 
Wo  find  in  the  Faati  one  of  the  consolea  auffecu 
for  R.  c.  30,  with  the  name  of  L.  Saentna,  who  was 
(ffobabty  ihe  same  person  aa  the  aenator.  Appian 
aaya  (A  C.  tr.  50).  that  a  certain  Bolbtnoa  waa 
consul  in  &  a  S*).  in  whkb  year  the  conspiracy  of 
the  yoanger  Lepidus  waa  detected  by  Maecenas. 
Now  a>  the  Fasti  do  not  mention  a  conaut  of  the 
name  of  Bdbinus,  it  baa  been  conjectured  with 
nucb  {Hobability  that  Dalbinns  waa  the  cognomen 
of  L.  SaeniuiL  Appian  Farther  atatoa  {L  e.)  that 
Balbiuns  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.  c.  43, 
and  restored  with  Sex.  Pompey.  The  senatue- 
coiuuitum.  by  which  Augustus  made  a  number  of 
persona  patridana,  is  called  Lea  Saeuia  by  Tacitas 
(Ahm.  xi.  25X  Dion  Cassias  (IiL  42)  speaks  of 
the  addition  to  Uie  patricianB  aa  taking  place  in 
B.  c.  29,  but  the  name  of  the  Zea  Jhema  showa 
that  the  authority  of  the  aenate  waa  obtained  at 
the  latter  end  of  the  preceding  year  in  the  oonsol- 
ahip  of  Soeuius. 

SAE'VIUS  NICA-NOB,  [NiCANoa.] 

:iAFI'NIUS  ATGbLA,  a  penon  for  whom 
Staienua  bribed  the  judices,  aa  be  aaboeqiiently 
did  iu  the  caae  of  Clnenuoa.  (Cic  pro  CbuaU. 
lib,  36.) 

SAOARI'TIS,  a  nymph  in  whose  embracea 
Attia  betaine  iaithlet*  to  Cybele  ;  the  goddess 
avenged  the  wrong  done  to  her  by  cauttng  the 
tree  witli  which  the  nymph's  life  waa  connected, 
to  be  cnt  down.    (Ov.  FaM.  iv.  ^^S.)     [L.  S.] 

SAOITTA,  CLAU'DIUS.praef«tUs  of  an  ala, 
hunied  to  L.  Piso  in  Africa,  at  the  beginning  of 
A.  D.  70,  to  inform  him  that  his  death  was  resolved 
upun.    ( Tac  AML  iv.  49.)    [Piso,  No.  26.J 

SAGITTA,  OCTA' VIUS,  tribune  of  the  i^ba, 
A.  D.  58,  m ordered  hia  nliatteia,  Pontia  Poatumia, 
tiraittse  she  had  refused  to  marry  him  after  promiung 
to  do  ao.  He  was  aeeused  by  tlie  father  of  Poutia, 
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and  condetaned  to  Apcrtaiio  as  Nuttfotii.  In  the 
aivil  wan  which  Ibllowed  Naroli  deaUi  he  returned 
to  Rome,  but  was  again  condonned  by  the  senata 

to  his  former  ponishment,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  ^m. 
xiii.  44,  fiat.  iv.  44.) 

SAITIS  (SoiTit),  a  aunrnme  of  Atliena,  under 
which  she  had  a  sanctuary  ou  Mount  Pontinua, 
near  Lema  in  A^lia,  (Pans.  ii.  36  in  fin. ; 
conpi  Hetod.  ii.  175  ;  Tiels.  ad  LycopL  111.) 
The  name  was  traced  by  the  Gredca  to  the  Egyp- 
tians, among  whom  Athena  waa  said  to  have  been 
called  Saia.  [L.S.] 

SALA'CIA,  the  fanale  divinity  of  the  sea 
among  the  Romana,  and  the  wife  of  Neptune. 
(Varro,  De  Ling.  Lot  v.  72  ;  ap.  AugiaL  IM  Cm. 
Dei^  vil  22  ;  Serv,  ad  Aat.  i  144,  x.  76.)  The 
name  ia  evidently  connected  with  aat  (Aas),  and 
accordingly  denotes  the  wide,  open  sea,  Serviaa 
(ad  Aen.  i,  720)  declarea  the  name  Salacia  to  be 
only  a  surname  of  Veiios,  while  in  another  paaaage 
iad  Oeorg.  L  31)  he  oboervaa,  that  Cieero,  in  hif 
Timaeus,  applied  the  name  to  the  QnA  Tethya, 
which  we  cannot  wonder  at,  since  the  natural 
tendency  was  to  identify  Salacia  with  some  Greek 
marine  divinity.  (Comp.  Cic.  de  Univen.  11  ; 
Uellius,  xiii.  22  ;  August.  I  c  it.  10.)    fL.  S.] 

SALACON,  a  name  given  by  Cicero  to  Tigel- 
liua.  It  is  not  a  proper  name,  aa  aorae  editors 
think,  but  the  Oiaek  word  ffoAtUw,  a  swaggerer. 

SALAETHUS  (XdAaiffet),  a  t^aoedaemonian, 
who,  early  in  B.  c.  427,  when  Mytilene  had  re- 
volted from  Atliens,  and  had  been  received  into 
the  Spartan  alliance,  waa  sent  thither  to  give 
promtae  of  aid,  and  contrived  to  make  hia  way 
into  the  city  through  the  Athenian  lines,  whetu 
they  were  interrupted  by  the  bed  of  a  torrent 
The  expected  succour,  Imwever,  waa  ao  long  in 
coming,  that  Salaetbua  himadf  at  hiat  despwred 
of  it ;  and  in  order  to  increase  the  effective  force 
of  the  besieged,  he  ventured  to  entrust  the  com- 
mons with  uie  full  armour  of  tbe  regular  infantry. 
The  consequence  waa  that  they  bndce  out  into 
insurrection,  and  the  oUgarehical  party,  fearing  lest 
they  should  capitulate  apart  for  themselves,  saw  no 
resource  but  in  the  surrender  of  the  city  to  the 
AUienian&  Salaethus  concealed  himself,  but  waa 
taken  ;  and,  together  with  the  chief  instigators  of 
the  revolt,  was  sent  to  Athens.  Here  he  tried  to 
save  bis  life  by  making  great  offers,  engaging  in 
particular  to  prevail  on  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
abandon  the  siege  of  Ptataea.  The  people,  how- 
ever, paid  no  regard  to  his  pmmisra,  and  sentenced 
htm  to  immediate  execution,  (  liucyd.  iii.  25,  27, 
26,  35,  36.)  [E.  E.] 

SA'LAMIS  (SoAo^i),  a  daughter  of  Asopia, 
and  by  Poseidon  the  mother  of  Cenchreus  or 
Cychreus.  (Paua.  i.  35.  §  2;  Apollod.  iiL  12. 
§  7  ;  Diod.  iv.  72.)  From  her  the  island  of 
Snlnmis  was  believed  by  the  aiicicnta  to  have  re- 
ceived ito  name,  [L.  S.] 

Q.  SALASSUS,  a  ftater  of  the  P.  Curtina  who 
waa  ptit  to  death  in  Spain,  in  B.  c.  45,  by  order  of 
Cn.  Ponipeius,  the  son  of  Magnus.  [Ci'RTius,No.  4.] 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  vi.  IB).  He  is  probably  the  same 
person  as  the  Vettiua  Salaasus,  who  was  proaeribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  B.C.  43.  and  threw  himself 
headlong  from  the  roof  of  a  bouse,  when  he  saw 
his  own  wife  cooducting  the  isnaaiuB  to  him. 
(Appian,  tt.  C  iv.  24  i  Val.  Max.  is.  11.  8  7.) 

SALEUIS  BASSUa.  [BAnua.] 

SALUANEIJS  (loATaMrf*),  a  aunane  «f 
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ApdlOt  derived  from  the  town  of  Salftxiwiii  in 
pwotin.  (Steph.  Bvi.  «.  o. ;  comp.  Strab.  iz. 
p.  403.)  '  tL-S.J 

.  SA'LIA,  FLA'VIUS.  consul  under  CoiiBtim- 
tim  II.,  in  a.  d.  348.  with  Flarius  Philippus.  The 
poet  Pnidfntiut  wu  born  in  their  consulship,  as 
yie  learn  from  the  introduction  to  hia  works. 

T.  SALIE'NUSi,  K  centurion  in  Cnenr'i  vmj 
In  Africa,  in  B.  a  46,  induced  the  two  TitU  to  sur- 
render their  ship  to  C.  Virgilius,  the  Pompeiui  leiulpr. 
He  was  lubsequently  dismissed  from  the  army  by 
CnMar  with  disgrace.    (Hirt  B.  A/r.  28,  64.) 

SALIB'NUS  CLEMENS,  a  seiular  in  the 
reign  of  Nero.    (Tac  Ann,  xv.  73.) 

SALINATOR,  TI.  CLAUDIUS  FUSCUS. 
[FtTHCufi,  p.  19).  b.] 

SALINA'TOR,  Ll'VIUS.  L  M.  Liviub  M. 
r.  M.  N.  Salinatur,  was  consul  b.  c.  219,  with 
L.  Aemilius  Paulus.  Both  coninia  were  aeut 
■gainst  the  Illyrianii  who  had  risen  in  arms  under 
Demetrius  of  the  irland  of  Phoroi  in  the  Adriatic. 
'Hie  consult  tonn  brought  the  war  to  an  end,  sub- 
dued the  strongholds  of  Demetrius,  and  compelled 
the  littler  to  for  refuge  to  Philip,  king  of  Ma- 
cedsniiL  Polybins  attributes  these  exploits  to 
PauUii  alone,  but  we  learn  fion  other  writers 
that  Livius  carried  on  the  war  together  with  his 
colleague,  though  it  is  probable  that  he  took  only 
a  subordinate  part  in  the  campaign.  He  triumphed, 
however,  with  Paulna  on  bis  return  to  Rome  ;  but 
immediatelv  afterwards  both  consuls  were  brought 
to  trial  on  the  chatge  of  having  unfairly  divided 
the  booty  among  the  soldiers.  Paulus  escaped 
with  difficulty,  but  Livius  was  condemned  by  all 
the  thirty-Bre  tribes,  vith  the  exception  of  the 
Maedon.  The  sentence  leemt  to  have  been  an 
vujust  one,  and  Livius  took  bis  disgrace  so  much 
to  heart  that  ha  left  the  city  and  retired  to  his 
estate  in  the  country,  where  he  lived  some  years 
without  taking  any  part  in  public  affairs.  (Polyb. 
iii.  19  i  Zonar.  viii.  20 ;  Apinan,  JUj/r.  S ;  AureL 
Vicu  de  Vir.  m  £0  ;  Liv.  zxii.  35,  xzvii.  34,  zxix. 
37.)  But  the  disasters  which  Rome  experienced 
during  the  next  few  years  would  not  allow  her  to 
dispense  with  the  services  of  any  of  her  citixeus, 
and  accordingly  the  consuls  brought  him  back  to 
the  city  in  b.  a  210,  after  he  had  been  absent 
nearly  eight  years.  He  hod,  however,  neither 
forgotten  nor  forgiven  his  unjust  sentence  ;  he  re- 
turned to  the  city  in  a  manner  which  showed  that 
hia  disgrace  still  rankled  in  his  breast ;  hia  g;ir- 
neuts  were  mean,  and  his  hair  and  beard  long  and 
uncombed  ;  but  the  censora  compelled  him  to  lay 
■ude  his  iqualar,  and  resume  his  seat  in  the 
senate.  Even  then  he  would  not  speak,  and  he 
remained  silent  for  two  years,  till  the  attacks  made 
upon  hia  kinamnn,  M.  Livius  Macatus,  induced 
him.  in  B.  C  2U8,  to  open  hia  lips  in  hia  defence. 
In  the  same  year  the  exigencies  the  republic  ted 
to  his  election  to  the  connlship  for  the  followiug 
year,  B.  c  207,  with  C.  Claodiui  Nero. 

The  apprehended  invauon  of  Northern  Italy  by 
Hasdrabal,  made  it  more  necessary  than  ever  to 
have  generals  of  experience  at  the  head  of  the 
Roman  legions.  One  of  the  consuls  whs  nbliued  to 
he  a  plebeian  ;  and  the  deatha  of  Gnuxhua,  Flauii- 
nius,  and  Marcellna,  left  I^viu*  almost  the  only 
plebeian  geneml  to  whom  the  republic  dared  to 
lomnrit  its  fortunes  But  at  fint  Livius  sternly 
refused  to  be  chosen^  Ilis  misnntlimpy  increased 
tuiher  than  diminished.      If  they  considered  him 


a  good  man,  why  bad  tbey  condemned  him  as  .1 
bad  man  f  if  ihey  bad  coudenned  him  justly,  why 
did  they  deem  him  worthy  of  a  seoond  cooiulship  ? 
At  length  he  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  tfaeseiKUc, 
and  allowed  himself  to  be  elected  consuL    Bul  n 
difficulty  still  remained.    Liviaa  was  a  perwnal 
enemy  of  Nero  ;  and,  as  it  was  of  the  fint  im- 
portance that  the  two  Gonsula  should  act  with  iinar 
nimity,  the  senate  endeavoured  to  leammle  thcB. 
"  To  what  purpose  ?    said  Li  vlua :  "  we  shall  act 
with  all  the  more  vigour,  if  we  are  each  afraid  of 
giving  one  another  an  opportunity  of  obtninii^  re- 
nown by  our  disasters?"    The  authority  of  the 
senate,  however,  again  prevailed,  and  Livins  con- 
sented with  diflicalty  to  heiecoiiciled  to  bis  colleague. 
Still  he  went  forth  to  die  war  with  Utter  feelings 
against  his  countrymen.    When  Fabius  urged  him 
not  to  fight  till  he  had  become  well  acquainted  with 
the  forces  of  tbe  enemy,  the  consul  replied,  that 
he  should  fight  as  soon  as  possible,  in  order  that 
he  might  gain  glory  from  the  victory,  or  have  the 
satisfaction  of  seeing  the  defeat  of  his  countryiacu. 
His  conduct,  however,  waa  not  as  rash  as  hia 
words.    The  lot  decided  that  he  should  oppose 
Hasdrub^  in  Northern  Icaly,8nd  that  Nero  should 
light  against  Hannibal  in  the  south.  Hudrubad 
mnde  his  appearance  in  Nortbem  Italy  sooner  thu 
was  expected  either  by  friends  or  fiwo.    His  great 
object  waa  to  eSect  a  juiKtion  with  Hannibal,  bat 
some  horsemen,  whom  he  bad  sent  to  hia  brMher, 
to  carry  intelligence  of  his  movements  and  to  pro- 
pose their  meeting  in  Umbria,  were  intercepted  by 
Nero.    The  httter  iAstantly  set  out  with  a  light 
detachment  of  7000  men,  and  sneceeded  in  jouung 
Livius  in  bis  camp  at  Senk.    The  two  consuls  re- 
solved upon  an  immediate  battle  ;  but  Hosdmbol, 
perceiving  the  arrival  of  tbe  other  consul  with  bis 
forces,  declined  the  combat,  and  retreated  towards 
Ariminum.    The  Romans  pursued  him,  and  com- 
pelled him  to  fight  on  tlie  Metanruo.    The  Car* 
thaoinian  amy  was  completely  defatted,  and  Has- 
dnibal  himself  fidi  in  the  combat.   Further  details 
of  this  battle,  which  was  ducisive  of  the  fitte  of 
Italy,  are  given  in  the  life  of  Hasdnibal  [Ha^ 
DRUUAL,  No.  6].    The  conaula  entered  the  city  m 
triumph  at  the  end  of  the  aummer,  Livius  iu  the 
triumphal  car  and  Nero  riding  by  his  side,  tbe 
greater  distinction  being  granted  to  the  former,  as 
the  battle  had  been  fought  in  his  province  and  he 
had  had  the  auspices  on  the  day  of  the  engagement, 
though  the  general  voice  aacribed  the  htmour  of  the 
victory  to  Nero  (Liv.  xxvii.  34,  35,  40,  46 — 19, 
xzviiL  9 ;  Folyb.  zi.  1 — 3  t  Zonar.  ix.  9  ;  Appion, 
^Kflafi.  52,  53  ;  Oroe.  iv.  18  ;  Eutrop.  iii.  'l8  ; 
VaL  Max.  iv.  2.  §  2,  vii.  2.  §  6,  vii.  4.  8  4*  iz- 1 
§  1).    In  the  battle  Livius  vowed  a  temple  to  Ju- 
ventas,  which  was  dedicated  sixteen  years  after- 
wards.   (Cic  BnU.  18  ;  Liv.  xxxvi.  36.) 

In  the  same  year,  B.  c  207,  Livius  was  ap- 
pointed dictator  for  the  pnrpow  of  holding  the 
consular  comilio.  Nut  year,  a.  c.  206,  be  was 
stationed  in  Etruria,  as  proconsul,  with  an  army  of 
two  l^ions  of  volonea,  and  hia  imperium  was  pro- 
longed for  two  sifccesrive  years.  Towards  the  end 
of  B.  c.  205  he  advanced  from  Etruria  into  Cisalpine 
Gaul,  in  order  to  support  the  praetor  Sp.  Lucretius, 
who  had  to  oppose  Mago,  who  had  landed  in  Lt- 
guria.  Tbey  succeeded  in  shutting  Mago  up  in 
Liguria,  where  he  remained  for  two  or  three  years 
[Mago,  No.  7].  (Liv.  xxxiii.  10,  46,  uux.  5, 13.) 
In  B.C.  204  Livius  was  censor  with  his  old  eiieiLy 
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and  fbnner  coUeague  in  th«  coraalaHIp,  C.  Claudiua 
Nero.  Tha  long-smothered  rMenunenta  ttf  theie 
ptoad  and  hughty  mea  bant  fortb  i^id  in  their 
OBDMnliim  and  occasioned  no  naall  lomdal  in  the 
wMb.  Ncm  appeaie,  hawoTer,  to  han  been  the 
■ggmaar.  It  m  hiqipened  that  both  eentora  poa- 
aewad  a  paXAk  him  (e^m  puNiem)  %  and  aeeocd- 
ingly,  in  the  mnaler  the  c^nitea,  which  wa>  one 
part  of  the  oeneor**  dutiea,  when  the  herald  oune 
to  the  Tribna  Pi^ia  to  which  Livini  belonged,  and 
heailatBd  to  aammon  th«  eensor,  Nero  caJled  out 
"  SoBUBon  M.  LiTina,"  and  there apon  ordered  his 
cdhi^Ma  toieU  his  hone,  becansa  ha  had  been 
coodfluifld  by  the  peopla.  Liriss,  is  retaliatitni, 
deinived  Nero  likewise  of  bis  hotsa.  At  the  close 
«f  the  eensDS,  when  the  censors  had  to  take  the 
custoniarT  oadis  and  deposit  the  records  of  their 
oStea  in  the  wnritun.  each  \tit  the  name  of  his  col- 
lei^n«  among  the  aenuians.  and  Lirlns,  besides, 
bCfc  aa  MMiana  the  dtiaens  of  all  the  tribes,  with 
tfaa  aiMpcion  of  the  Maecian,  because  they  had 
cond^nned  him,  said  had  afW  his  condemnation 
elected  bim  to  the  conaulsbip  and  censorship.  The 
jndigaation  of  the  people  at  the  proceedinga  of  the 
censors  led  Co.  Baebins,  the  tribana  of  the  pMa, 
to  briflg  an  accusation  against  them  both  ;  but  the 
pwaecatioB  was  drc^  through  the  infinence  of  the 
aenata,  who  thoaght  it  more  adrisaUe  to  uphold 
the  principle  of  the  tcresponaibility  af  the  censor- 
ship than  to  inflict  upon  the  delinqaents  the  punish- 
nmit  they  desenred.  Livins.  in  his  censorship, 
inpoaad  a  tax  npan  ndt,  in  cMuequenoe  of  which 
hv  racnvod  dta  ■nmaaie  of  ^b^aoior,  whkh  ••ema 
ca  hava  been  given  him  in  derision,  but  which 
becaata,  notwithstanding,  hereditary  in  his  family. 
(Lir.  uix.  37  :  Aurel.  Vict.  <fs  Vir.  10.  60  ;  VaL 
Max.  ii.  9.  §  6,  vii.  2.  §  6.) 

2:  C.  Linus  Salinator,  enrole  aedile  b.c. 
903,  and  pnetar  m.  c  30*2*  in  which  jaar  ha  ob- 
tained BnitUi  as  his-pmrinoe.  In  B.C.  193  he 
fimght  under  the  consul  gainst  the  Boii,  and  in 
the  same  year  was  an  anmocessfiil  candidate  for 
the  cenaulahip  (Liv.  xxix.  38,  xxx.  26,  27,  xxxv. 

A,  10).  He  was  elected  pontiiez  in  &  a  2)  1,  in 
tha  (dace  of  M*.  Pomponias  Matho,  and  died  in 

B.  &I70.  (LiT.nTL23,diii.ll.) 

S.  C.  LiTioa  Saunator,  was  praetor  a.  a  191, 
and  had  the  command  of  the  fleet  in  the  war  against 
Aatioehtts.  He  defeated  Polyxenidas,  the  king's 
admmd,  off  Goryens,  and  in  die  following  year 
prooecDted  the  war  with  actinty  till  he  waa  auc- 
coedcd  bf  ^  Aemilins  Rrgillus  [Pulyzbnidab}. 
Ha  waa  not,  howerec,  left  ancaiployed,  for  in  the 
sanw  year,  &a  190,  he  was  sent  to  Lycia,  and 
Alto  to  Pnisiaa,  king  of  Bithyaia.  Ha  waa  consul 
&  c  188,  with  M.  Valerius  Messalla,  and  obtained 
Uaul  as  his  |)n)vince,  bnt  performed  nothing  wonhy 
of  note.  (Lit.  xzxv,  24,  xzzTi.  2,42— 44,  sxxvii. 
9—14, 16,2fi.xzxviii.  35;  Appian,^.  22— -25.) 
SAUNA'TOR,  (yPPWS.  [Offius  No.  6.] 
SALLirSTIUS  or  SALU'STIUS,  the  name 
«f  two  or  three  persons  mentioned  in  Cicero's 
cMre^KHidence. 

1.  Cn.  Sallurtius,  whose  name  frequently 
occttli,  appean  to  have  been  a  dient  of  Cicern,  and 
waa  a  person  of  considerable  Hterary  attainmenU 
(OcadAtt.  I  3, 11,  xi.  11,17,  md  Fam.  xiv.  4. 
§6,xiT.  II,  ad  Q.  n-.iii.  4.  %%  m.  6.  i  }). 

2.  Caninius  Sallubtiitb,  die  quaestor  of  Bi- 
bulus,  proeonani  of  Syria,  to  whom  one  of  Cicero's 
letlera  is  addrased  (ad  Fam.  ii.  17).    The  name 
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seems  to  be  Mvn^t  It  hat  been  amjaetutA  Aal 
we  ought  to  nad  a  Ammkm  Salfuitiaam  er  Cb. 

^Mriiat. 

3.  P.  SALLvamm.  (Cic.  adAtt.id.i  1.) 

SALLU'STIUS,  or  SALU^TIUS  (Ww^ 
nos).  1.  Praafoctas  Pnetoria  (aoowdia|  to  Soldaa 
a. «.  SahaivTwt)  under  the  tinpewr  Jwianai.  It 
is  probably  the  same  Sallastins  who  was  consul  ia 
A.  D.  363.  Ballustiua  wu  a  heathen,  but,  aeemd- 
ing  to  the  testimony  of  Tbeodoretus,  dissuaded  the 
emperor  from  peraecadng  the  Christians  He  ap- 
pears to  have  been  aa  terms  of  friendsh^  with  tha 
empow  JnUanaa,  iriio  dedicated  to  Uai  Ua  iowA 
oratioa.  HiaminvalaodedicalodMaaf hiatnalisea 
to  htm  (PhoL  Cod.  chCT.  p.  108,  a,  39,  ed.  BeUter)i 
It  was  in  all  probaUlity  this  Salluatius  who  waa 
the  author  of  a  treatise  Iltpl  dwm¥  aat  adv^ua; 
which  is  still  extant.  If  so,  he  was  attached  to 
the  doctrines  <^  the  Nefr-Phtonists. 

Then  are  varioos  editiona  of  tha  abna-awn- 
doned  treatisi'.  It  is  ineorpocated  in  Oale^  Opm- 
em/a  Afytho/opka.  There  is  also  an  edition  by 
Orellins,  with  the  version  of  Ijoo  Alladna,  the  notes 
of  Locas  Holsteains  and  Gale,  arith  some  by  the 
editor  himsdf  (Tnt4ci,  1821).  There  are  tTansh- 
dons  of  tha  weric  in  German  by  J.  C  Arnold  and  O. 
Schnldiess ;  in  Frowh  by  Foraiey,  in  his  edition 
of  the  work  (Berlin,  A.  D.  1748) ;  and  in  English 
by  Thomas  Taylor.  (SchoO,  Geiek.  der  Grimi.  LH- 
UratiTt  ToL  iii.  p.  367.) 

2.  A  Cynk  philooDMer  of  some  note,,  who  Urcd 
in  the  httn  nut  of  the  fifth  centory  afkir  Christ. 
His  &dwr  BasUidea  waa  a  Syrian ;  hit  aurther 
Theoclea  a  native  of  Emesa,  wbeie  probably  8al- 
lusdus  was  bom,  and  where  he  lived  during  the 
earlier  part  of  his  lifis.  He  qtptied  himself  Ant  to 
the  study  of  jurisprudence,  and  culdraled  the  art 
of  oratory  with  conaidMmMa  diligeme  under  the 
tnitioii  of  Ennidn  wt  Enesa.  He  idwaqneatlj 
abandoned  hia  fbrnris  stadlea,  and  took  ap  4m 
proEesnon  of  a  sophisL  He  directed  hia  attaatieR 
especially  to  the  Attic  orators,  and  learnt  all  tha 
orations  of  Demosthenes  by  heart.  His  own  con- 
positions  were  deemed  not  unworthy  of  the  great 
models  whom  ke  imitated,  flndii^  the  instnietioaa 
of  Ennoiua  no  loiter  of  aennriee  to  him,  SaHiMliaa 
betook  himself  to  Alexandria,  and  atudied  andec 
the  best  masters  of  eloquence  that  the  city  affinded. 
Here  too  he  probably  imbibed  a  taste  for  j^i- 
losophy ;  and,  attracted  by  the  fome  of  the  Adienian 
school,  removed  to  Athens,  and  attMided  the  lec- 
tures of  Proclas.  He  soon  left  the  Neo-Pbtonista 
howover,  and  todt  up  with  the  doctriDea  of  tha 
Cynics,  which  he  naintnned  tiimeeforannd  with 
great  wdour.  Some  carious  storiee  are  told  ef  the 
ezperimenu  whidt  he  made  open  himself  to  display 
or  incnase  bis  power  of  endoring  pain,  and  his 
disregard  of  the  ordinary  enjoyments  of  lifo  (Sai- 
das  s. «.  x^^P^^"* !  Simpriiie.  im  Efiet.  pi  m.  03). 
He  assailed  the  philoeoplHfra  ef  bia  time  widi  ooo- 
sideraUe  vehemence,  to  wbieh  his  powers  of  ridi- 
cule gave  additional  tStt\  He  proneaneed  pM- 
losophy  to  be  an  impoaubility,  and  dtasaaded  the 
yoong  men  from  reaoittng  to  the  l«acbers  of  it 
(Sniua,  JLa.ft«  'A*i|id»a>iui>  Learfag  Atheaa 
he  ntsrned  to  Alenautaia,  where  he  eoi^ojad  Mi 
eloquence  and  wit  in  attacking  the  fnflies  or  vieea 
of  his  contemporaries.  According  to  Photiaf  (Cod. 
ccxlii.  p.  842,  ed.  Bekker),  he  pretended  to  i  sort 
of  divination  or  fbrtnne-telltng,  profesdng  H>  be 
able  to  tell  from  die  "^^^  t.'TO'^^ 
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what  kind  of  dMth  he  wmld  dw.  SsUuitius  waa 
HHpeeUd  oi  bidding  wmewlmt  impont  opinions 
r^irding  the  godi.  He  Menu  at  leMt  to  hava 
been  niupwhig  in  his  attacks  upon  Uie  fanatical 
theology  of  the  Neo-Platonista.  The  tretdse  Ilfpl 
ft««c  Mcd  KiafMV  has  sometimes,  without  sufficient 
reason,  been  attributed  to  this  Sallustiiu.  (Suidas, 
i.  c;  PhoL  Le.;  Brucker,  Hid.  Crit.  PkUtmpk. 
voL  )L  p.  528,  &c}  [a  P.  M.] 

C.  SAI'LU'STIUS  CRISPU8,  or  SALU'S- 
TIUS,  belonged  to  a  plebeian  fiunily,  and  waa 
born  "B.  c.  86,  the  year  in  which  C.  Marios 
died,  at  Amitemnm,  in  the  country  of  the 
Sabini.  About  the  age  of  twenty- seven,  as 
some  say,  thongh  the  time  is  uncertain,  he  ob- 
tained the  quaestonhip,  and  in  B.  &  52  he  was 
ejected  tribnntiB  pletnt,  in  the  year  in  which 
Clodiiii  was  killed  by  Milo  in  a  brawl.  In  b.  c. 
50  the  censors  Appius  Claudius  Pulcher  and 
L.  Calpumius  Piiia  ejected  Sallnstius  from  the 
senate  (Dion  Cass,  xl  63,  and  the  note  of 
Reimams),  on  the  ground,  as  nma  lay,  of  his 
having  been  caught  in  the  act  of  adultery  with 
Fausta,  the  daughter  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  the 
wife  of  T.  Annius  Milo.  It  is  said  that  the 
husband  soundly  whipped  Sallnstius,  and  only  let 
him  off  on  payment  m  a  turn  of  money  (Varro, 
quoted  by  Oellius,  xrii.  18),  Sallustins  belonged 
to  the  fiKtioii  of  Caewr,  and  party  ^rit  may 
hare  bad  some  eflect  with  the  censors,  fbr  the  im- 
putation of  an  adulteroas  commeree,  even  if  tme, 
would  hardly  have  been  a  sufBcient  ground  at  that 
time  for  a  Nota  CensoriL  Sallustius,  in  his  tri- 
bunate, made  a  violent  attack  upon  Milo  as  to  the 
alfair  Clodiui,  but  there  may  have  been  other 
grounds  for  his  enmity,  besides  the  sapposed 
thrashing  that  he  had  received  from  Hilo.  The 
adulterous  act,  of  course,  was  committed  before 
B.  &  53 ;  and  Sallustius  was  elected  a  tribune  after 
the  a&ir.  However  this  may  be,  upon  hia  ejection 
from  the  senate,  we  hear  no  more  of  him  for  some 
time.  The  unknown  author  of  the  Det^unatio  in 
Sallikstinm  (e.  5,  6)  merely  bints  that  he  owy 
have  gone  to  Caesnr,  who  was  then  in  Qallia  ;  but 
•nch  a  hint  from  an  unknown  person  is  worth 
nothing. 

In  B.C.  47  Sallustius  waa  pmetor  elect,  and 
was  thua  restored  to  his  rank.  (Dion,  CawL  xlii. 
52.)  He  nearly  lost  his  life  in  a  mutiny  of  some 
of  Caesar*a  troops  in  Campania,  who  had  been  led 
thither  to  paas  over  into  Africa.  (Appiaii,  lieU. 
Civ,  il  92. )  Salluatius  carried  the  news  of  the 
Uproar  to  Caesar  at  Rome,  and  wns  followed 
thither  by  the  mutinous  soldiers,  whom  Caestir 
pacified-  Salloitius  accompanied  Caesar  in  his 
African  war,  B.  c.  46  (B^U.  J/ric  c.  «,  34),  and 
he  wai  aent  to  the  island  Cercina  (the  Kaiiieniia 
islands,  on  the  coast  of  Tnuis),  to  get  supplies  for 
Caesar,  which  he  accompliahed.  Cuesar  left  him 
in  Africa  as  the  governor  of  Numidia.  iu  which 
capacity  be  is  ciiBiged  with  having  oppressed  tlie 
people,  and  enridied  himself  by  unjust  means 
(Dion  Cass,  zliii.  9,  and  the  note  of  Reimarus.] 
He  was  accused  of  mahidininistmtion  before 
Caesar,  hut  it  doea  not  appear  that  he  was 
brought  to  trial  The  charge  is  somewhat  con- 
firmed by  the  fiut  of  his  becoming  immensely  rich, 
as  was  shown  by  the  expensive  gardens  wliich  he 
formed  (herti  Sallnstiani)  on  the  Qnirinslia.  It 
is  conjectured  that  the  abusive  attack  of  Leiiaens. 
a  freedmon  of  Pompcius  Magnus,  Is  the^utliurity 


for  the  scandalous  tales  against  Sadluatins  (Sue- 
ton.  D$  lUud.  GroamaL  15} ;  but  it  is  wt  Ute 
only  Mithority.  -  Sallustius  retired  into  privacy 
after  he  letuined  from  Africa,  and  he  paaecd 
quietly  dirough  the-  troublesmne  period  mfter 
Caesar's  death.    He  died  &c.  S4,  about  faar 

fears  before  the  battle  of  Aetinm.    The  story  of 
is  marrying  Cicero'a  wife,  Terentia,  is  improbaible. 
(Dnunann,  CtocUciUt  Amu,  vol.  vi.  p.  693.) 

The  character  of  SaUastius  haa  bean  the  sabject 
of  much  diiciuuon  among  schokia,  aome  of  vhon 
attempt  to  dear  hira  of  ue  scandalous  imputations 
upon  bis  memory.  That  a  partinn,  like  SaUustiaa. 
and  a  rich  man  too,  must  nave  bad  many  enemiea, 
u  agreeable  to  all  experience  ;  and  of  oooise  he 
may  have  had  detractors.  But  to  attempt  to 
decide  on  the  real  merits  of  his  character,  or  the 
degree  of  hii  demerits^  with  such  evideneo  aa  w* 
have,  ia  puerile  industry.  It  is  enough  to  renmrk 
that  Dion  Caadus  always  makes  a  man  as  bad  as 
he  can.  That  he  devoted  bnnself  so  basils  to 
liteiatnre  in  his  letiranant  ia  aa  aigoMBt  aa 
fiivonr  of  the  latter  part  of  his  life  at  least. 

It  waa  probably  not  till  after  his  return  from 
Africa  that  Sallustius  wrote  hia  historical  weriu. 
The  CaHUna,  or  BtJlum  OatUimarimm,  is  a  histoay 
of  the  conspiracy  of  Catilina  during  the  consolsbip 
of  Cicero,  B.  c.  63,  The  introdoction  to  this 
history,  which  tome  critia  admire,  is  only  a  feeble 
and  riietoriod  attempt  to  act  the  philosopher  and 
moralisL  The  bistoiy,  however,  is  valuable  ;  and 
the  charge  that  the  historian  haa  nndermted  the 
aervicea  of  Cicero,  ia  not  maiiitainaUe.  He  would 
have  damaged  Cicero  more  in  the  o[»ni<m  of  the 
admirera  of  Cicero,  at  least,  by  not  writing  the 
history  at  alt.  Salloatins  was  a  liviiw  spectator  of 
the  eventa  which  he  deacribea,  and  eonaideiing 
that  he  was  not  a  friend  of  Cicero,  and  was  a 
partizan  of  Caesar,  he  wrote  with  fairness.  The 
speeches  which  he  has  inserted  in  his  histoty  are 
certainly  hia  own  composition ;  but  we  may  aa- 
aume  that  Caeaar'b  speech  was  oztut,  and  that  be 
gare  the  aubataaca  n  it.  If  be  wnta  the  histoty 
after  Caenr's  death,  whidi  is  piobabla,  that  may 
expliun  why  be  had  the  bad  taste  to  put  his  own 
compositint  in  the  i^aca  of  Caeaar*a  genuine 
onttioii.  Cato'a  speech  on  the  same  occasitm  was 
uken  down  by  short-hand  writers  (PluL  Cato 
Minor,  c2S)i  and  Sallustins  of  courae  had  it  in 
his  hands  ;  but  still  he  wrote  one  himself  (Dn- 
mann,GeM!i»QUe/{onu, voLiiL p,  174).  Hesbowed 
hia  ignoiwice  of  the  true  value  of  hiatory,  and  hi-> 
vanity  too  in  not  recording  a  speech  of  Cat", 
ConstantiuB  Felicius  Duiantinua,  in  hia  Hittona 
Onywratiumit  Oati&iariae,  haa  alaled  the  facts 
which  SaUustius  mther  purposely  or  carelessly 
omitted  in  hia  history. 

The  JufjitrOia,  or  Bcllvm  Jagttrtlununt^  contains 
the  history  of  the  war  of  the  Romans  against  Ju- 
gurtha,  king  of  Numidia,  which  began  B.c  111, 
and  continued  until  B.  c.  iOti.  It  is  likely  enough 
that  Sallustius  waa  led  to  write  thia  work  from 
having  resided  in  Africa,  and  that  he  ctdiectrd 
some  materials  there.  He  cites  the  Panic  Books 
of  King  Hiempaal,  as  auth«ity  for  his  gtoeral 
geographical  description  (J»g.  c.  17).  The  Ju- 
gurthine  war  has  a  philosophical  introduction  of 
the  same  stamp  as  that  to  the  C^UsUm.  As  a 
hiatoiT  of  the  eanipugn,  the  Jugurtbine  war  is  of 
no  value :  there  is  a  total  neglect  of  geegraphicol 
preeiaiiin,  and  apparently  not  a  very  strict  legnnl 
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•o  dmnology.  Then  U  an  onition  in  the  Jngur- 
tUne  wu  {c  90)  of  C-HenitDiiu,  trihnnuft  plebu, 
■guiMt  Olpnniiiit  BmIh,  whieh  8alla«tiw 
deduM  to  be  the  genaim  ipcMh  of  Mannihn ; 
and  it  1%  in  het,  very  diAmrt  flnn  Uiom  wMiA 
lie  Gompoeed  bimaelt 

SHllnuhii,  alM,  ia  Mid  to  hsT*  writtra  Hitto- 
rianm  iAri  Qirimtpu^  which  wen  dedicRtad  to 
Lacalloe,  ■  md  of  L.  Uetnfni  Locnlltifc  Tho  woA 
u  MBpiMed  to  have  eompriied  the  period  fiom  the 
coBMMuiip  of  M.  Aemilliu  Lepidui  wid  Q.  Latatiu 
Catnlot,  B.C.  78,  the  feer  of  Suila'e  duth,  to 
the  coiMslthip  of  L.  Vnteuiui  Tulliu  uid  M.  Ae- 
tniliu  Lepidni,  b.  a  66,  the  year  in  which  Cicen 
wma  pnMw.  If  thU  ia  Salluat  began  hii 
Vmrj  whmd»t«rSHiimonthaOMirano/ 
Arita  eoded.  TUi  work  it  loet,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  frngmonto  which  hare  bwn  collected  and 
■muged.  The  fragmenta  contain,  among  other 
thingt,  aevenl  oiationi  and  letteiL  Some  frag- 
nienn  belonging  to  the  third  book,  and  rehiting  to 
tba  war  with  Spartacna,  have  been  pnUiafaed  from 
a  Va&an  M&  in  tba  pmnrt  eentnrr.  {C  Sal- 
batii  Cr.  tiktor.  lik  iii.  Jhywwfti  •  Oad.  Fat. 
«L  ab  Aupdo  Mtuo;  erfiC  oactin-  H  «memiattor, 
cttramU  J.  Th.  Krejug,  Hiaen.  1»30,  8to.) 

The  ground  fbc  stating  that  the  history  of  Snl- 
liutitie  with  &  c'  78,  ia  the  aatboritj  of  the 
bagment  m  Donatne.  (At*  Poptit  Momam, 
Bat  Aoaonioi  (Id.  It.  ad  Ntpolem),  wema  to  apeak 
of  aorae  hiatorical  work  which,  a*  Le  Clere  aup- 
poaet,  eompriied  a  period  of  twelre  yeara  Ae/ore 
the  Tumnltna  Lepidi  in  B.  c  7lt,  The  commmce- 
ment  of  aneh  a  iraric  would  coincide  with  b.  c  90, 
or  tW  oatbnak  of  tba  Social  A^ar,  bot  the  twelve 
yeata  may  be  referred  with  equal  probaUlity  to 
the  period  from  a  c.  78  to  b.  c.  66.  However, 
Salhiat  aeena  to  hare  treated  of  Uie  period  of 
Salla  (Phttarch,  Compnrimm  of  SuUa  ami  Lf- 
tamder,  c  3) ;  though  it  ia  potaible  that  thia 
waa  done  only  by  way  of  intraduetion  to 
fail  hielarical  w»rk.  The  opnacolam  of  Julina 
KxMipwantina  nay,  with  great  pnhabiHtyt  be 
aaauHied  to  be  an  eptbime  from  the  work  I  of 
Salinathia  It  cominencea  with  Rpeiiking  of  Me> 
teUna,  the  proooaaot,  taking  C  Marina  with  him 
to  the  Jngnrthine  war ;  and  it  torminatet  with 
the  capture  of  CaUgnnis  in  Spain  (Calahorra) 
by  PompeitH,  the  ereetion  of  hie  trophiea  on  the 
l*yreneei»  and  hie  return  to  Rome  from  ^lain, 
B.  c.  72.  It  doea  not,  therefore,  comprise  the 
whole  of  the  period  comprehended  in  the  hiatorical 
works  of  Sallaatiaa  ;  but  Exsupeiantina  certunly 
followed  some  work  which  tieated  of  the  wan  of 
Marina  and  Sulto. 

It  ia,  then,  a  probable  conjecture  that  SaHnatiin 
treated  the  ftdlowing  subjecu  in  their  dinmological 
order,  which  nay  not  have  bern  the  order  in 
whidi  they  were  written :  —  the  war  of  Jugurtha ; 
the  period  from  the  commencement  of  the  Marric 
war,  a.  a  90,  to  the  death  of  Sulla,  b.  c.  78  ;  the 
tnamlta  caond  by  the  cenanl  M.  Aemilius  Le- 
pidns  npon  the  death  of  Snlla  ;  the  war  of  Ser 
tori  OS,  which  ended  B.  c.  7*2 ;  the  Mithridatic 
war,  which  ended  b.  c  6S  ;  and  the  conaptrecy  of 
Catiline.  It  waa  the  fiuhion  of  SaUiiBt  to  chooae 
atriking  perioda  and  events,  and  to  writo  in  piece- 
meaL  Bone  gtaanurian  probably  amnged  into 
the  Am  of  a  hiatoiy  tno  works  which  com- 
inised  tin  pmod  finm  b.  c.  90  to  B.  c.  b'6,  nd 
this  Bnangeiseat  may  bare  been  taado  at  a 
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early  period.  PluUith  (/AdtOa*,  10,  38)  twice 
refers  to  SaHnatiaa  in  hia  history  of  the  campaigns 
of  Locvllna  in  Amb.  A  pasiaga  in  the  FoK^thm 
of  Plutarch  (c.  2)  is  apparently  fsudod  on  a 
fragment,  which  is  artwged  In  the  thbd  bode 
The  fngmenta  tbentseltes  are  too  meagre  to  allow 
the  plan  the  aopposed  hiatory  of  Sallnat  to  be 
reconstmctod,  though  this  has  been  attempted 
aemal  timaiL  Bat  the  mon  nrohable  condnnon 
is  that  be  did  not  write  one  ItistoTy,  but  wrote 
seveni  hiatoriea,  all  of  which,  except  'the  QUHimt 
and  Jvgwrtka,  were  arranged  either  by  himaelf  or 
othens  mtder  the  title  of  Hiatonea.  GelUiit  fto- 
qoently  quotes  the  Hiatoriea  of  Salhutia^ 

Dwa«  SSfMolae  da  Re  Publita  ordhtaHAt^  which 
appear  to  be  addreesed  to  Caesar  at  the  time  when 
he  was  engaged  in  hia  Spani^  campaign  (bl  c  49) 
against  Petreina  and  Afranius,  and  are  attributed  to 
Salloatius ;  but  the  0{HDiana  of  critica  on  their 
authenticity  are  divided.  The  rhetorical  chaiaeur  _ 
of  them  ii  in  itself  no  ground  for  auppoaiBg  that 
thev  an  not  by  Sallnatiua. 

the  Dociamatio  aa  JStaAutfam.  whldi  is  iltrt- 
bnted  to  Cicero,  ia  generally  admitted  to  be  tha 
work  of  Bome  rhetorician,  the  natter  of  which  ia 
the  well-known  hoatility  between  the  orator  and 
'the  hiatniaa.  The  aama  opinion  ia  generally 
maintuned  aa  to  tba  DedamUio  m  Cfaereaeai, 
which  to  attributed  to  Sallnstios;  but  Qdnti- 
lianna  (/uf-  Or.  iv.  !.  68)  quotes  the  very  words 
of  the  commenconent  of  this  declamatio  ;  and  (ix. 
»,  89)  the  words  "  0  Romnle  Ai^wu.''  (/)*■ 
dam.  fa  CSe.  e.  4.) 

Some  of  the  Roman  wriUra  oonsidered  that  Sal- 
lustiaa  imitated  the  a^to  of  Thncydidee.  (Veil  Pat. 
ii.36.)  Hiahngoageiagenerall^condaeandperKpH 
CDOus:  perhaps  his  love  of  iKanty  may  have  caused 
the  ambiguity  that  is  aometimea  found  in  hia  sen- 
tences. He  alao  affected  archaic  wnida.  Though 
he  has  oonsideiable  merit  as  a  writer,  his  art  is 
always  appannt.  The  terms  in  adiich  some  critica 
^eak  of  him  as  a  writer  aeen  to  be  very  exlm- 
vagant.  SaUnatiua  had  no  pretenuaoi  to  great 
research  or  precision  about  racta  ;  and  probably 
the  grammarian  Atteius  Pbilologus  (Sneton.  </« 
/tfart.  O'ram.  10)  may  have  helped  hia  indolence 
by  collecting  matoriala  for  hhv.  His  reflections 
have  often  something  of  the  same  artificial  and 
constrained  diaractor  as  hto  aapiwsicna.  One  may 
judge  that  hia  object  waa  to  obtain  distinction  as 
R  writer  ;  that  style  was  whnt  he  thought  of  more 
than  matter.  We  have  no  means  of  judging  how 
for  Salloatius  was  superior  as  a  writer  to  Sulla, 
L.  LucnlluB,  and  Sisenna  ;  bot  ha  has  probably 
the  merit  vS  being  the  first  Roman  who  wrote 
what  is  nsnally  cnlled  histwy.  He  was  not 
above  hia  contemporaries  aa  a  ^litician :  ha  wot 
a  party  nuui,  and  there  are  no  indications  of  miy 
comprehensive  views,  whidi  had  a  whole  nation 
for  their  object.  He  hated  tbe  nobility,  as  a  mm 
may  do,  wiUiont  loving  tbe  people. 

The  editions  of  SalluatiiN  an  very  nanieroiis. 
The  Editio  Princeps  was  that  of  Home.  1 470,  foL 
The  edition  of  O.  Corte,  Leipxig.  17'i4.  4;o ;  of 
Havericamp.  Haag,  1742,  4to,  and  of  F.  D.  Oer- 
Inch,  Basel.  1823— 1 83 1,  3vols.4to.;  and  of  Krila, 
Leipzig,  1 8'2ii — 1 884, 2  vol*.  8vo»  an  the  principaiL 
An  edition  of  the  tost  was  paUiahed  by  Orelli, 
Ziirich,  1840.  Tbe  transbUioiM  are  very  BUBia> 
runa.  Tha  Italmn  version  of  Alfiari  to  aa  doaa 
md  compact  aa  tha  arigisaL    Tbara  an . 
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Engliib  reniona.  Th«  oldeit  ii  Barclay's  tnni- 
Ution  of  the  JugurAa.  The  latMt  ara  bj  H. 
Slcwut,  London,  1806,  2  4to.  ind  by 

Arthur  Maiphj,  Lotvdoti,  1807.  Tha  Index 
fiditionom  Sallustii  and  Index  Verrionom,  pre- 
fixed to  Proucher'a  edition,  ahow  the  prodigiooa 
labour  that  has  bwn  expended  on  the  works  fflT 
IteUiutius.  [O.  L.] 

C.  SALLU'STIUS  CRISPUS,  the  ftnuidson 
of  the  lister  of  the  historian,  wu  adopted  by  the 
latter,  and  inherited  his  great  nrealtfa.  In  imi- 
tation of  Maecenas,  he  preferr«d  remiiiningaRoman 
equea  ;  and  without  the  dignity  of  a  Moator,  he 
posaesaed  more  influence  in  the  state  than  those 
who  hftd  been  diitinguished  by  conaolships  and 
trinmphi.  Though  giTen  to  luxury,  and  afiecting 
to  care  only  for  Us  personal  enjoymeiita,  he  poo- 
•essed  great  vigonr  of  mind,  wid  capaaty  for 
public  business  For  many  years  be  was  second 
only  to  Maecenas  in  the  confidence  of  Au|tuitus, 
and  on  the  foil  of  that  fovourite  he  braune  the 
principBl  adviser  of  the  emperor.  He  enjoyed  the 
sume  dutiDctbn  at  first  ander  Tiberiast  and 
hBTing  been  privy  to  the  murder  of  Agrippa 
Poatumutt  he  recommended  Livia,  when  the 
matter  was  mentioned  in  the  senate,  not  to  allow 
the  imperial  secrets  to  be  diKussed  in  that  body.' 
In  A.D.  16  he  was  employed  by  Tiberius  to 
appnbeitd  the  fillae  Agrippa.  He  died  in  a.  Dw 
at  an  advaneed  age,  having  loet  the  real  con- 
fidence of  the  emperor  some  time  previously, 
though  he  continued  nominidty  to  be  one  of  his 
friends  (Tac.  ^im.  I  6,  ii.  40,  iii.  30  ;  Senec.  de 
Clem.  lOy.  He  possessed  valuable  copper  mines 
in  the  Alpine  country  of  the  Centrones  (Plitu 
If.  N.  zxxiv.  3).  The  Sallusdiia,  whom  Hone* 
attacked  in  ma  of  hi*  Satires  {Sat-  i.  S.  48).  la 
probably  the  same  person  as  the  preceding ;  but 
at  a  later  period,  when  the  poet  bewne  acquainted 
with  the  imperial  court,  he  addressed  one  of  his 
odea  to  him.  {Oxrm.  ii.  2.) 

SALLU'STIUS  LUCULLUS,  legalus  of 
Britain  under  Dumitian,  was  shtin  by  that  emperor 
because  he  had  called  some  lances  of  a  new  shape 
Lucuileae,  after  his  own  name.  (Suet.  Dont.  lU.) 

SALMO'NEUS  (ZoA^uM'tuO.  a  son  of  Aeolus 
by  Enarete,  and  a  Iwother  of  Sisyphus.  (Apollod. 
i.  7.  {  3 ;  Scbol.  ad  Find.  PgO.  iv.  252.)  Ha 
was  first  married  to  Alridice  and  afterwudi  to 
Sidero  ;  by  the  former  wife  he  was  the  lather  of 
Tyro.  (Hom.  Od.  xi.  235  ;  Apollod.  i.  9.  §  8  ; 
Diod.  iv.  68.)  He  originally  lived  in  Theasaly, 
hut  emigrated  to  Elis,  where  he  built  the  town  of 
SaJmcne.  (Strnb.  viiL  p.  356.)  He  there  went  so 
far  in  his  presmnption  and  arrogance,  that  he 
deemed  himself  equal  to  Zeus,  and  ordovd  sacri- 
fice f  to  be  offered  to  himself ;  nay,  he  even 
imitated  the  thunder  and  lightning  of  Zens,  but 
the  father  of  the  gods  killed  the  presumptuous 
man  with  liis  thunderbolt,  destroyed  hii  town,  and 
punished  htm  in  the  lower  world.  (Apollod.  i.  9. 
$  7  ;  Lucian,  Tun,  2  ;  Virg.  Am.  vi.  585,  &c. ; 
Hygin.  Ftii.  60,  61.  250  ;  Cfondian,  in  Jii^. 
fil4.)  [L.  S.] 

SALO'ME  (ioKtifif)).  I.  Also  called  Alex- 
andra, WHi  the  wife  of  Ariitobuliis  I.,  king  of  the 
Jews,  on  whose  death,  in  d.  c  106,  she  released 
his  brothers,  who  had  been  thrown  by  him  into 
prison,  and  advanced  tha  eldest  of  them  (Alex- 
ander Jannaeus)  to  the  throne  (.loieph.  Anl.  xiiL 
i-2.iU  Beti.  Jud.  i.  4.  §  1).    By  some  she  has 


been  ideotified  with  Alexandra,  tlie  wife  of  AIe» 
ander  Jsnnaens,  who,  ncsMding  to  this  bypetbecis, 
niiuried  her,  in  obedience  b>  the  Jawiik  kv,  m 
raise  up  seed  to  his  brother.    Soch  a  wnjectiiiie, 

however,  is  disproved  by  the  foct,  that  Hyrear- 
nuB  II.,  son  of  Alexander  Jannaeus  and  Alex- 
andra, was  past  80  when  he  died,  in  b.  30.  snd 
therefore  must  have  been  bom  several  years  befiors 
the  death  of  Aristobulus  I.  (.9ee  Joseph.  Ant.  xr. 
6.  $3.) 

2.  l>tnghlerof  Antipster.  the  Idnmaeu.  by  hi* 

wire  Cypros,  and  siihr  to  Ilerod  the  Great.  Sa- 
lome uiid  her  mother  conceived  the  bitterest  hatred 
against  Herod's  wife  Muriamne,  who,  proud  of  bet 
Aimonaeon  blood,  had  overbearingly  and  impxit- 
dently  contrasted  it  with  theirs  ;  and  accordir^y, 
in  B.  c  34,  on  the  return  of  Herod  from  I^odiccw, 
whither  he  had  been  summoned  by  Antony  to 
answer  for  the  murder  of  his  brother-in-law,  tba 
young  Aristobulus  [AsiSTOBUtOB,  No.  3.].  they 
accused  Mariamne  of  adultery  with  Josephua  (the 
uncle  and  hniband  of  Salmw),  to  whose  care 
Kftfod  had  committed  his  wile  on  hia  departure, 
and  who  consequently  fell  a  victim  to  die  jeaiaavf 
of  the  king.  Nor  did  many  years  cImmb  before, 
in  B.  c.  29,  the  life  of  Mariamne  herself  also  was 
sacrificed  to  the  anger  of  Herod,  instigated  by  the 
calumnious  representations  of  Sakmie  nud  Cyptoe 
[Makuicnx,  No.  I.]  On  the  dMth  ef  Josephna, 
Salome  maiiied  Costofautw,  a  noble  Idnmaean. 
whom  Herod  had  made  governor  of  IdwnM*  and 
Gaxa.  Soon  after  his  maiiiage,  Costobaros  m 
detected  in  a  treasonable  negotiation  with  Cleo- 
patra, queen  of  Egypt,  to  whom  he  oflcred  ts 
transfer  his  all^iancet  if  she  aould  pnrail  on 
Antony  to  add  Idsnuwa  to  her  dtmivions ;  and  ic 
was  only  by  the  entreatiet  of  CyfWOB  and  Salome 
that  Herod  was  induced  to  spare  his  life.  It  was 
not  long,  however,  before  dinensions  arow  betwem 
Salome  and  her  husband,  whereupon  she  dintroed 
him.  in  defiance  of  the  Jewish  law,  which  gave  no 
such  power  to  the  wife,  and  eflected  his  deatfi  br 
representing  to  her  brother  that  she  bad  i«padialed 
him  because  she  bad  discovered  that  he  had  abased 
the  royal  clemency,  and  was  still  guilty  of  tceason- 
able  pnictices.    This  occurred  in  B.  c;  26. 

Against  the  toDs  of  MaiiamM,  AlezmdM  and 
AristobuluB  [AKntroBuius,  Nol  4.],  Snkine  eon- 
tinned  to  cherish  the  same  hatred  wiUi  which  she 
had  persecuted  their  mother  to  her  fate ;  and  with 
this  feeling  she  also  strove  successfully  to  infect 
her  own  daughter,  Bbhbnicb,  whom  Aristobulus, 
about  B.  c.  1 6,  had  received  in  marriiige  from  Herod. 
The  hostility  was  cordially  reciprocated  by  the 
princes,  who,  boweviir,  were  no  match  for  the  arts 
of  Salome,  aided  too  as  she  waa  by  her  brother 
Pheroras,  and  her  nephew  Antipater,  and  who  only 
played  into  the  hands  of  their  enemies  by  their 
indiscreet  violence  of  language.  Salome  did  in- 
d(>cd  herself  incur  for  a  lime  the  displeHsuru  of 
Herod,  who  suspected  Iter,  with  good  reason,  of 
having  calumniated  him  to  bis  son  Alexander,  as 
hnrbounng  evil  designs  towards  Olaphyta,  the 
wife  of  the  latter,  while  his  anger  against  her  was 
further  provoked  by  her  nndieguised  passion  for 
Syllaeus,  the  minister  of  Obodai,  king  of  the  Na- 
liathaeans,  and  his  ambastador  at  ihe  Jewish  court. 
Again,  when  Herod,  lending  a  ready  ear  to  the 
Goltunnies  against  hia  son  Alexander,  had  thrown 
him  into  prison)  the  young  man  retaliated  with 
chaiges  of  treason  against  I'horuras  aod  SbImdc. 
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^hereby  the  king'i  peiplextty  and  tormenting 
>ii!>picii>n  were  greatly  increaaed.  At  lengih,  how- 
i  vcr.  the  DuuhiiuUioni  of  Salome  and  her  accom- 
plices prevailed  againit  the  prince*,  and  lucceeded 
in  itlTrctiDg  their  death,  in  a  c  6.  Nor  wat  the 
I'nvuur  of  Herod  ever  afterward*  withdrawn  Ironi 
his  aiater,  who  waa  prudent  enougit,  indeed,  to 
cultivate  it  astiduotuly.  Thus,  listening  to  the 
advice  of  the  empreu  Livio,  she  obejed  her 
brother  in  marr^'iiig  Alexa*,  hit  confidant,  though 
wrely  againtt  her  will  ;  and  ihe  detected  and  put 
him  on  hia  guard  against  the  treaunable  deiigna 
of  Antipatbr  and  Pheroiai.  It  waa  to  her 
accordiiigiT,  and  to  her  huiband  Aleia*.  aa  those 
upon  whom  he  could  beat  depend,  that  Herod,  on 
hia  death-bed  at  Jericho,  gave  the  atrocioua  order, 
that  tlia  Jewish  nobles,  whom  he  hod  sent  for  and 
shut  up  in  the  Hippodrome,  should  oil  be  murdered 
there  na  soon  a*  he  breathed  his  liist,  so  that  hia 
deatli  might  excite  at  any  rate  lamentations  of 
some  kind.  This  command,  however,  they  did  not 
al>ey.  On  Uie  decease  of  Herod,  Sidome  received 
as  a  bequest  from  him  the  towns  of  Jamnia,Axotui, 
and  Phaaaelia,  besidea  a  hirge  quantity  of  money, 
to  which  Augustus  added  a  palace  at  Ascnlon  ; 
and  Josephua  tells  ua  that  her  annual  income 
amounted  altogether  to  60  talents.  She  died  duriug 
the  time  that  M.  Arabivius  was  procurator  of 
Judea  ;  i.e.  between  10  and  13A.D.,  leaving  the 
bulk  of  her  possessions  to  the  empress  Livla.  ( Strab, 
xvi.  p.  765  ;  Joseph.  Ant  ziv.  7,  zv.  3,  7,  XvL  1, 
3,  4,  7—11,  ivii.  1,  2—9,  1 1,  xviii.  2,  Be//.  Jud. 
i.  S.  2-2— 25,  28,  29,  32,  33,  ii.  6,  9 ;  Euaeb.  HisL 
Eod.  i.  8.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Herod  the  Qreat  by  Elpis, 
In  addition  to  what  her  father  bequeathed  to  her, 
Augustus  gava  her  a  couaidetable  dowry*  and  mar- 
tied  her  to  one  of  the  sons  of  Plieroras,  Hen>d''s 
brother.  (Joseph.  Jut  xvii.  1.  §  3,  U.  g  1,  II.  §  5, 
BelL  Jud.  i.  2«.  §  A,  29.  §  1 .  ii.  6.  §  3.) 

4.  Uaughtef  of  Uerodioa  by  Herod  Philip,  son 
of  Herod  the  Great,  was  the  maiden  who  pleased 
Herod  Antiilas  by  her  dancing,  and  obtained  from 
him  the  execution  of  John  the  Baptist.  She  was 
twice  married — lit  to  her  uncle  Philip,  the  te- 
tntrcb  of  Ituraea  and  Trachouitia,  who  died 
childleaa ;  and  2d,  to  her  cousin  Ariitobulus,  son 
of  Herod  king  of  Chalcis  [Aristobuluh,  No.  6.], 
by  whom  the  had  three  sons  (Matt.  ziv.  8 — 12  ; 
Mark,  vi.  17—29  ;  Joseph.  AnL  xviii.  5.  §§'2,  4). 
The  legendary  account  of  her  death,  as  given  by 
Nicephorus  in  his  Eoderiutticai  Hutory  (i.  2ll),  is 
>  very  clumsy  invention.  [tL  E.) 

SALONIA,  the  second  wifeofCato  the  Censor, 
was  the  daughter  of  a  scribe,  and  client  of  the 
letter,  and  bore  the  vigorous  old  man  a  son  when 
he  had  completed  his  eightieth  year.  This  son, 
who  was  called  M.  Cato  Salonianut,  was  the 
gnuidfather  of  Cato  Uticensis.  (PluL  0:0.  M<y. 
-4  ;  GelL  xiil  19.)  It  is  stated  in  Hieronymus 
(w  Jonan.  voL  iv.  p.  190,  ed.  Paris)  that  the 
name  of  Cato's  second  wife  was  Actoria  Paula, 
but  the  name  is  probably  a  mistake  of  the  copyist 
for  Aemilia  PauUi,  who  was  the  wife  of  th« 
Censor's  eldest  son.  (Dnunann,  GadUcUu  Romt, 
'oi.  V.  p.  148,  Ac). 

SALONI'NA,  the  wife  of  Caecina,  the  general 
ofVitelliua  (Tac. //irf.  ii.  20.) 

6>AI,0NI'NA,  CORNE'LIA,  Augusta,  the 
wife  of  Oallienu*  and  mother  of  Saloninus.  Since 
her  un  perished  at  the  age  of  seventeen  [Salom- 


KVsJ,  upnn  the  capture  of  Colonia  Agrippina  by 
Postumus,  in  a.  n.  259,  she  must  have  been  mar- 
HmI  before  a.  D.  242,  that  is,  upwards  of  ten  years 
bt)fure  the  elevation  of  Valeriun.  Zonaras  asserts 
that  she  witnessed  with  her  own  eyea  the  death  of 
her  husband  before  the  walls  of  Milan,  in  a.  O. 
266,  a  statement  fully  conRnued,  as  far  as  dates  an 
concerned,  by  the  numerals  found  on  Alexandrian 
medals.  Hence  it  is  evident  that  Gibbon  is  mis- 
taken in  supposing  tltat  Piparaor  Pipa^the  daughter 
of  the  Suevic  Altalus,  had  any  claim  to  be  regarded 
aa  the  lawful  spouse  of  Gallienus. 

The  Roman  medals  of  Salonina,  which  are  very  . 
common,  exhibit  those  names  only  which  an  placed 
at  the  head  of  this  article,  but  on  the  productions 
of  the  Greek  mint  we  find  also  the  appellations 
Julia  (lOT.  KOP.  CAAHNINA),  /'hWw  JJeiiiia 
(no.  AlK.  KOP.  CAAflNINA),  and  CkiysoyoM 
(CAAflN,  XPTCOrONH.  CEB.).  Prom  the  last 
some  have  concluded  that  she  was  of  Grecian  origin, 
but  of  Ik-i'  fatnily  we  know  nothing.  (For  autho* 
ritifs  see  (.iALLiXNua ;  Saluninus  ;  Valkri- 
AKVfi.)  [W.ILJ 


SALONI'NUS,  was  given  by  Aaintus  Pullio, 
ns  an  agnomen  to  his  ton  C.  Asinius  Gallus 
[GaLlub,  AaiNiuB,  No^  2J.  Asiniut  Gallua 
teems  not  to  have  employed  the  name  himself, 
but  he  gave  it  as  a  cognomen  to  one  of  his  sons 
by  Vipsania,  the  former  wife  of  the  emperor 
Tiberius.  This  son,  Asinius  Saloninm,  died  in 
A.  D.  28.  (Tac  AtM.  Hi.  75.) 

SALONI'NUS,  P.  LICrNIUS  CORNE'- 
LIUS  VALERIA'NUS,  ton  of  Gallienus  and 
Salonina,  grandson  of  the  emperor  Valerian.  When 
his  father  and  gtandfiither  assumed  the  title  of 
Augustns,  in  a.  d.  253,  the  youth  received  the  de- 
signation of  Caeasr.  Some  years  afterwards  he 
was  left  in  Onul,  under  the  charge  of  Silvanus,  at 
the  period  when  Gallienus  was  hastily  summoned 
to  encounter  the  rebel  Ingentius,  in  Pannunia, 
The  insumction  headed  by  Postumus  soon  after 
broke  out,  and  Saloninus  was  driven  to  take  nfuge 
in  Culonia  Agrippina,  when  he  was  put  to  death 
by  the  conqueror,  upon  the  capture  of  the  city  in 
A.  D.  259  [tee  PosTUUUs],  being  at  that  time 
about  seventeen  years  old.  In  addition  to  the 
nniiiei  placed  at  the  head  of  this  article,  we  find 
GaUiemtt  upon  a  coin  of  Pennthus  (see  also  Zona- 
ras, xii.  24 ),  and  Egnatiui  upon  one  of  Santos.  The 
appellations  Cbme/iw  Saionimiu  appear  to  have 
been  inherited  from  hit  mother,  the  remainder  from 
his  paternal  ancestors.  Great  embarrassment  has 
been  caused  to  historians  and  archaeologists  by  the 
circumstance  that,  upon  many  of  tlie  numerous 
medals,  both  Greek  and  Roman,  struck  in  hia 
honour,  while  he  was  yet  alive,  he  is  styled  AagMf 
ttu  f  while  on  those  which  commemorate  hit 
apoth;osi»,  he  appears  as  Caesar  only.  Among 
the  various  cxpbuiationi  proposed  of  this  anomaly, 
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the  most  planiiUe  is  fonnded  upon  the  •uppoiilion 
thnt,  wneu  left  bIodc  iu  Oaiil,  he  wu  inveited  for 
the  time  being  with  the  nnk  of  Aagnitut,  in  order 
that  he  might  command  more  respect  during  the 
Kbience  of  hit  &ther,  but  that  the  nnk  thus  coti- 
temd  being  intended  to  eern  a  temponry  purpoae 
onlj,  WM  extingniihed  by  his  death.  Zonanu 
(zii.  24),  when  apeaking  of  Oallienu*,  remarki,  in 
paHing,  that  hi*  Mm,  who  wu  besieged  b;  Poitn- 
muB,  bore  the  MOie  name  with  fail  htber,  wna 
regarded  H  heir  to  the  empire,  and  was  a  comely 
and  talented  youth.  (TrebelL  PulL  Salemin.  Gal- 
lie*.  ;  Zmirn.  i.  38  j  Oruter,  Corp.  Immc  eclxxv. 
b  ;  Breqnigny,  in  the  Mtmoim  do  fAeatUmie  de 
Sdmixi  et  Bdln  Lettru,  toL  xzziL  p.  262  ;  Eckhel, 
Trf.  rii.  pt  421.)  [W.RJ 


COIN  or  SALOKINUa. 

8ALC/N1US.  1.  P.  SAtONIU^  had  been 
tribune  of  the  aoldiers,  and  first  centurion  for 
■CTenl  alternate  years,  and  was  hated  by  the 
wldien  because  be  had  been  opposed  to  their 
mutinous  projects  in  B.  c  342.  (Lir.  Tii.  41.) 

2.  C.  Salonius,  one  of  the  tiiumvin  who 
founded  the  colony  at  Tempsa  in  b.  c.  194.  He 
was  appointed  in  s.  c  173  one  of  the  decemvirs 
for  diriding  certain  lands  in  Liguria  and  Cit^pine 
Gaul  among  the  Roman  citizens  and  the  Latins. 
(Lit.  xxxiv.  45,  xliL  4.) 

3.  Q.  Salonius  Sahra.  praetor  a  c.  192,  ob- 
tained Sicily  as  his  province.  (Liv.  xxxv.  10,  20.) 

4.  M.  Salonius,  the  father  of  the  second  wife 
of  Cnto  the  Censor.  [Salohia.] 

SALO'NIUS,  bishop  of  Oenoa  about  the  middle 
of  the  fifth  century,  was  the  son  of  Eucheriui, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  and  the  pupil  of  Salvianus  [Sal- 
VIANUS],  who  dedicated  to  him  his  two  workK,£>0 
Avaritia  and  Do  Pramdentia.  He  is  supposed  to 
have  died  before  a.  d.  47».  because  in  the  acts  of 
the  Council  of  Aries,  held  during  that  vcat.  a 
certain  Theophtastus  is  spoken  of  as  presiding  over 
the  see  of  Genoa. 

There  is  still  extant  a  work  by  Saloniui,  JSx- 
poMtlio  Myttiea  in  Paraitolai  SulomontM  ri  /iedaia*- 
len,  otherwiae  entitled  /k  Partibulat  Saloiiumit 
Oicdogi  II.,  or  In  J'aniMta  et  EcdMntlen  iiaio- 
miiuit  Dittloffi,  in  the  form  of  a  conversation  be- 
twtfen  himself  and  his  brother,  Veranus.  We  have 
alMi  an  Epiitola,  written  in  his  own  name,  in  that 
nf  his  brother,  and  of  Ceretus,  addressed  to  Leo 
t6e  Great. 

The  Expositio  was  first  printed  at  Hagnenau 
{Hagenoae),  4to.  1532.  It  will  be  found  in  the 
OrtJiodozoffnipha  of  Heroldns,  Basel,  1550  ;  in  the 
similar  collection  of  Orynaeus,  Basel,  l.i(i9  :  and 
in  the  BAIiolhtea  Palrum  Mtuirna,  vol.  viii.  p, 
401,  fol.  Lugd.  1677. 

The  letter  to  Leo  is  included  in  the  editions  of 
that  pontiff's  works  by  Quesnell,  and  by  the 
brothers  Ballerini.  being  numbered  Ixxvi.  in  the 
former,  and  Ixviii.  in  the  lat>er.  (Schiinemann. 
«<W.  Ptttnm  Lai.  vol  il  §  53.)  [\V.  R.] 


SA'LPION,  an  Athenian  sculptor,  of  anlcnovn 
date,  whose  name  is  inscribed  upon  a  large  vaw  of 
Parian  marble,  beautifblly  sculptured  with  figures 
in  high  relief,  i^retenting  Hermes  giving  the 
'  infant  Dionysus  to  the  Nymphs  to  educate.  Tbia 
I  vase  was  (bund  nt  Connia,  on  the  Onlf  of  Gaeta, 
and  was  applied  to  use  as  a  font  in  the  cathedral 
<  of  Ooela,  but  was  afterwards  removed  to  the  N ra- 
pe I  i  la  n  Museum,  where  it  now  is.    {Gruier,  Tha. 
Inter,  p.  Ixxvii.  No.  7  ;  Spon.  MimxUa*.  vol.  iL 
1 ,  p.  25  ;  Mut.  Borbow. ;  N  agler,  KiinMler-  iMieatt 
..e.)  [P.S.) 

SA'LTIUS,  SKX.,  condncted  with  L.  Cotv- 
sidius  a  colony  to  Capua,  u-c.  83  (Cic  da  Leg. 
Agr.  ii,  34).    For  details  see  CoNBiDitra,  No.  3. 

SA'LVIA  GENS,  was  properly  speaking  as 
Roman  gens,  A  few  insignificant  persons  of  thia 
name  are  mentioned  towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, but  the  name  became  of  importance  in  tba 
imperial  period  from  the  emperor,  M.  Salvioa 
Otno,  who  was  descended  from  an  ancient  and 
noble  family  of  the  town  of  Ferentiiium  in 
Etruria. 

SA'LVIA  TITISCE'NIA,  a  Roman  female 
mentioned  by  M.  Antonius  in  a  letter  to  Uctavian. 
(Suet  Ai^.  69.) 

SALVIA'NUS,  an  accomplished  eccle»iastical 
writer  of  the  fifth  century,  who,  although  ii«ver 
raised  to  the  epii>copal  dignity,  is  stvled  by  Oen- 
nadius,  "the  master  of  bishops."  He  was  bum 
somewhere  in  the  vieinity  of  Treves,  a  dty  with 
which  he  was  evidently  welt  acquainted.  It  is 
uncertain  whether  he  was  educated  in  the  tnie  fiith. 
but  he  certainly  was  a  Christian  at  the  ptriod  of 
his  marriage  with  Palladia,  a  pajpui  lady  of  Cologne, 
the  daughter  of  Hypattns  and  Quiela;  for  be  unt 
only  speedily  convinced  his  wife  of  her  errors,  bat 
after  the  birth  of  a  daughter,  Auipiciola,  peranadrd 
her  to  adopt  some  of  thii  leading  observanoes  of  a 
monastic  life.  Having,  in  conseqiteuce  of  this  sirp, 
incurred  the  displeasure  of  his  father-in-law.  nhrau, 
however,  after  a  lapse  of  seven  years,  he  snecerdt-d 
in  appeasing,  and  eventually  in  convening,  he 
removed  to  the  south  of  France,  and  becamie  a 
presbyter  of  the  Church  at  Marseilles.  Here  he 
passed  the  remainder  of  his  life,  enjoying  the 
friendship  of  the  most  distinguished  among  the  hnlj 
men  of  that  country,  among  others  of  Eucheriiis, 
bishop  of  Lyons,  to  whose  sons,  Salonius  and  Vr^ 
ranus,  he  acted  as  preceptor.  The  period  of  his 
death  is  uncertain,  but  he  was  still  alive  when  Gen- 
nndius  compiled  his  biographies,  that  is,  about 
490. 

The  following  works  by  this  author  are  Mill 
extant : — 

I.  AdwTitw  Avariliarn  Libri  IV.  ad  Eerirrtam 
Catholieam,  published  under  the  name  of  Timoiheut, 
about  A.  D.  440.  It  was  first  printed  in  the  Anli- 
dotum  contra  dircrtai  onmxim  fen  SurvtiioniiH 
Haereaes  of  lo.  Sichnrduf,  fol.  Basel,  1528.  unda 
the  title  TiinolAei  Kpincojii  ad  Ecrirtiam  CalhiJicaai 
talo  Orbe  di^anam  el  tiiltiani  Epirarpi  Mantlttntit 
in  Lilirum  'ItmolM  ad  ikilonium  Epim.-opaai  prae- 
ftiiio. 

II.  De  PnmdenUa  s.  De  Gubenatkme  Dei  el  de 
Jutio  Dei  praegeuliijHe  Jwticio  Libri.  Written 
during  the  inroads  by  tlie  barbarians  upon  tht 
Roman  empire,  a.  D.  451—4.^5.  It  was  fir^t 
printed  by  Frohenitis,  Basel,  fol.  15.3U.  with  the 
titfb  D.  Sttli'iani  Masa^lienti*  Ejiisrf^  de  rero 
Judido  tt  Pneidetdia  Dei  ad  S,  SalaniMm  Bpixv 
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pum  VSaMnemtem  labri  VIII.  ami  To.  AteKondri 
Ittiianeami  JuneotuMld  ediH  ac  emdHU  et  aim 
priuua  VtiUbm  Sckoiiit  HitatraH.  to  this  volume 
ia  appended  a  tract  by  tome  unknown  penon, 
Mlrilmted  emnwHuly  to  Salmnna :  **  Anticimenon 
(i.  e.  dKTiKeifijrwp')  Libri  III.  in  qiiibua  Qaaee- 
tianea  Veteria  Novi  Tntomenti  de  Locit  in 
S;:ecieni  pugiuuitibita. 

III.  Kpi^oiM  IX.  i  tddreaced  to  frienda  npon 
&niiliar  topics.  These  were  fint  printed  in  the 
edition  of  the  collected  works  pnbliitied  by  P. 
Pithoeus,  8vo.  Paris,  1580. 

Besides  the  aboTo,  the  fiiDowiogt  now  lost,  are 
mentioned  by  Oennadius: — 

1.  2>s  Viiytmtatit  bono  ad  AfarcelluM  lM>rt  III. 
2.  De  eorum  Praemio  mtti-faetendn.  A  titie  evi- 
dently corrupt,  which  no  critic  has  yet  been  able 
tn  restore  by  a  latisfiictary  conjecture.  S.  Ad 
StiloniuM  ^iaeoptm  Ziter  /.  4.  EiponHomi 
tftremm  Pattu  Libri  Ecdeiiattit  ad  CtaudimuM 
JCfnacofmm  Vitmentem  LUter  I.  b.  De  Prmdjno 
UeneaU  vajw  ad  Canditionem  Homiw  Liber  I^  in 
Yerse.  &  Be  SaerwnMlu  Liber  I,  7.  SsTeral 
IIoinilieB. 

The  beat  cditionB  of  the  collected  worici  of  Snl- 
-viaitus  are  those  of  P.  Pithoeus,  8vo.  Paria,  1£80, 
frequently  reprinted  ;of  Ritterahnaiua,  8ro,  Altotf. 
I G 1 1  ;  and,  much  superior  to  either,  that  of  Bolu- 
xius,  ItvD.  Paris,  1663,  1669,  1684  ;  of  wliich  the 
Inst  may  be  regarded  aa  the  atandard.  The  difTuietit 
pieces  will  be  found  also  in  the  Bitliotheea  I'atrum 
iWaxima,  toL  tiiL  p^  339,  fol.  Lngd.  1677  ;  and  in 
the  BUJiothfCa  Patrum  of  Galland,  to^  x.  p  1,  fol. 
Venet  1774.  (Oennadius,  de  Fim  lUiut.  67  ; 
^-honetnant),  BMiolhec  Patmm  LaL  vol  iu  §  39  ; 
lliiht,  GetchichU  der  Rom,  LUierat.  enppl.  Band. 
2te  AbtheiL  §  39  ;  see  also  Hcyne,  Oputcula 
Academica,  vol.  vi.)  [W.  R.j 

SALVIA'NUS,  CALPU'RNIUS,  accnaed 
Swz.  MnriuB  in  A.  D.  25,  but  having  been  rebuked 
by  Tibenus  for  bringing  forward  the  accusation, 
he  was  baniahed  by  ue  senate,  (Tac.  Amn.  iv.  86, ) 
SALVIDIE/NUS  0RFITU3.  [Oamus, 
No*.  2,  4,  6.] 

Q.  SALV1DIEKU3  RUFUS,  of  equestrian 
lanh,  was  of  humble  origin,  and  owed  his  ele- 
vation to  the  fiivoar  of  Octavian,  which  he  repaid 
with  the  basest  ingratitude.  He  was  with  Octavian 
at  Apollonia,  and  is  mentioned  along  with  Agrippa 
as  one  of  hii  confidential  adTiieri  on  the  assa*- 
sinalion  of  Julius  Caesar  in  B.  c;  44  (Veil.  PaL 
ii.  59).  He  was  soon  employed  by  Octavian  in 
the  wars  in  which  the  latter  forthwith  became 
engaged.  In  B.  a  42  he  commanded  the  fleet  of 
OcUvian  against  Sex.  Pompeius,  whose  riaing 
imval  power  had  excited  the  apprehenaiona  of  the 
trinmvirs.  Ho  succeeded  in  protecting  the  cnaats 
of  Italy  from  the  ravages  of  Pompey'i  fleet,  but  in 
a  battle  fought  off  Brundnainm  under  the  eyes 
Octavian  he  was  obliged  to  retire  with  loss.  On 
Octavian'a  return  from  Oreece  after  the  defeat  of 
Brutus  and  Casaius,  Salvidienaa  was  sent  into 
Spain,  hot  befora  he  had  crossed  the  Alps  he  was 
summoned  back  to  Italy  to  oppose  L.  Antonins 
and  Fnlvia,  who  had  taken  up  arms  against 
Oetanan.  In  the  struggle  which  ensued  (a  c. 
41^40%  usually  known  by  the  name  of  the 
Pemuntan  war,  SelTidienoa  took  an  active  part 
aa  Doe  of  Octavian^  legates.  At  the  conclusion 
of  the  war  he  was  sent  into  Gallia  NarbonenRia. 
Notwithstandiitg  the  narks  of  confidence  he  had 


received  from  Octavian,  who  had  even  promised  him 
the  consulship,  he  wrote  to  M.  Antuniua,  ofiering 
to  induce  the  troops  in  his  province  to  desert  from 
Octavian.  His  proposal  came  too  late.  Antonins, 
who  had  just  been  reconciled  to  Octavian,  be- 
trayed the  treachery  of  Salvidienus.  The  brttar 
waa  forthwith  summoned  to  Rome  on  some  pre- 
text, and  on  hia  arrival  was  accused  by  Angostos 
in  the  senate,  and  condmned  to  death,  n,  c.  40. 
Livy  relates  that  he  put  an  end  to  his  own  life. 
(Apptan,  B.  C  iv.  85,  t,  30.  24, 27, 81— S5,  86  ; 
Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  13,  18,  S3;  Liv,  123, 
127  ;  Veil.  Pat.  il  76  ;  Snet.  Oct  66.) 

The  annexed  coin  waa  probably  struck  by  Sal- 
vidienus. It  bears  on  the  obverse  th^  head  of 
Oelavianus,  with  ccaxsar  ul  na,  a.  p.  c.,  and 
on  the  reverse  Q.  ULViva  ixp.  coa.  nasia.  The 
only  difficulty  in  lefoning  it  to  the  preceding 
person  is  that  he  is  here  called  Q.  Salvias,  while 
in  the  writen  his  name  is  always  Q.  Salvidienus. 
But,  on  the  other  hand,  there  is  no  Salvius 
mentioned  by  any  ancient  writer  to  whom  it  cnu 
belong,  while  the  oonm/  desi^Mte  iq>plies  to 
Q.  Salvidienui,  as  well  as  Uie  lime  at  which  the 
coin  waa  atmek,  namely,  while  Octavianus  was 
triumvir.  (Eckhd,  vol  r.  p.  299.) 


COIN  OF  4-  ULVIDIKNUS  BVPUS. 

SALVIUS.  1.  A  literary  slave  of  Atticus,  ia 
frequently  mentioned  in  Cicero's  correspondence. 
(Cic  ad  Att.  iz,  7,  xiil  44.  §  3,  xvi.  2,  §  6, 
ad  Fam.  ix.  10,      Q.  Fr.  iii.  1.  g  6,  iii.  2.) 

2.  A  fteedman,  who  comipled  the  ion  of  HAr- 
tensiua.  (Cic.  ad  Alt.  x.  18.) 

3,  Tribune  of  the  plebs,  a  a  43,  first  pnt  his 
veto  upon  the  decree  m  the  senate,  whidi  decfaued 
M.  Antonins  a  public  enemy,  but  was  afterwards 
induced  not  only  to  withdraw  hia  opposition,  but 
to  become  a  warm  supporter  of  all  the  measures 
of  Cicero.  He  was,  in  eonaequenee,  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  towards  the  close  of  the  year, 
and  waa  put  to  death  while  he  was  enlnrtaining 
some  friends  at  s  banquet.  (Appian,  B.  C  iii. 
50,  See.,  iv.  17.) 

SA'LVIUS,  the  leader  of  the  revolted  slavea  in 
Sicily,  is  better  known  by  the  name  of  Tryplion, 
which  he  assumed.  [Trypbon.] 

SAtVIUS,  arUsts.  1.  A  sUtnary,  whose  name 
is  inscribed  on  the  edge  of  the  coloisal  bronse  pint>- 
i^le*  16  Roman  palms  high,  which  stands  in  the 
great  niche  erected  by  Bramante,  in  the  gardens  of 
the  Vatican,  and  which  was  found  at  uie  foot  of 
the  Mausoleum  of  Hadrian,  when  the  foundations 
of  the  church  of  S.  Blaria  delU  Tnnqwntina  were 
being  prepared.  Hence  it  is  inferred,  with  great 
probability,  that  this  pioo-apple  formed  originally 
the  oniamental  apex  of  the  Mausoleum  Hadrian. 
If  this  conjecture  be  true,  we  have  of  course  the 
date  of  the  artist  The  inscription  is,  p.  rin- 
aVB.  p.  u  8ALV1VS,  which  shows  that  the  artist 
was  a  freed  man.    (Qmter,  Tol  i.  f.  dzzxriL 
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No.  C  ;  ViBconti,  Mut.  Pio  CUnt.  toI.  vii.  pi.  xliii. 

rl&\  Winckelmuin,  Oach.  d.  Kmul^  b.  iL  c  2. 
18,  with  the  Bote*  of  ftm  and  Meyer ;  Welcker, 
KimMl<M,  1827,  No.  83 ;  R.  Rochette,  iMn  i 
M.  Seion,  p.  400,  2d  ed.) 

2.  C.  Julius,  an  axUst,  who  it  deacribpd  on  it 
LbUd  imcriptioQ  at  Florence  as  ttmeior  pariaum, 
which  hai  been  luppoted  to  mean  one  who  deco- 
isud  walla  with  moMici ;  but  the  corrpciiieM  of 
thia  azplanuion  »  very  doubtful,  (/mct.  AnL 
Eirmr.  roL  L  p.  154,  No.  80  |  R.  Rochette,  leitn 
i  Af.  AAoTH,  p.  400,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SA'LVIUS  COCCEIA'NU&  [Cocckianos.] 
SA'LVIUS  JULIA'NUS.  [Julunus.] 
SA'LVIUS  LIBERA'LIS.  [Libkhaus.] 
SA'LVIUS  OTHO.  [Otho.] 
SA'LVIUS  POLBMIUS.  [PoLunuB.1 
SA'LVIUS  TITIA'NUS,  aa  ha  U  uaually 
called,  bnt  his  full  name  was  Salvint  Otho  Ti- 
tianut.   [Otho,  No.  3.] 

SALVIUS  VALENS.  [Valens.] 
SALUS,  the  penonilication  of  health,  proiperity, 
and  the  public  welfare,  among  the  Roman*.  In 
the  fint  of  these  three  senses  she  answers  very 
doaely  to  the  Qreek  Hygieia,  and  was  accordingly 
re{«eseDted  in  works  of  art  with  the  same  attri- 
butes as  the  Greek  goddess.  In  the  second  sense 
she  represents  prosperity  in  general.  (Plaut.  Oiit. 
it.  3.  76  ;  Terent.  AMpk.  tv.  7,  in  fin. ;  Cic  ^ 
FonL  6%  and  was  inToked  by  tift  husbandmen  at 
seed-time.  (Or.  FomI.  iiL  860  ;  Murob.  SaL  i.  16.) 
In  the  third  sense  Salui  is  the  goddess  of  the 
public  welfitre  (Saita  puHica  or  Romaita).  In  this 
capacity  a  temple  had  been  vowed  to  be r  in  the 
year  B.  C-  307,  by  the  censor  C.  Junius  Bnbulcus 
on  theQoirinsl  hill  (LIt.  ix.  43,  x,  I),  which  was 
■fterwstds  decorated  with  paintings  by  C.  Fabius 
Pictor.  (Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §  t>  ;  Plin. //.  M 
xxxr.  4  ;  Tacit.  Ann.  xv.  74.)  She  was  wor- 
shipped publicly  on  tho  30th  of  April,  in  con- 
junction with  Pax,  Concordia,  and  Janus.  (Or. 
F*uL  iil  S81  ;  Zonar.  x.  34.)  It  had  been  cns- 
tomuy  at  Rome  ewtrj  year,  about  the  time  when 
the  consuls  entered  upon  their  office,  for  the  augurs 
and  other  high-priests  to  obserre  the  signs  fur  the 
purpose  of  ascertaining  the  fortunes  of  the  republic 
during  the  coming  year;  this  observation  of  the 
signs  was  called  augurium  Salutii.  In  the  time  of 
Cicero,  this  ceremony  had  become  a  mere  matter 
of  form,  and  neglected  ;  bnt  Augustus  restored  it, 
and  the  custom  afterwords  remained  as  long  ai 
paganism  was  tho  religion  of  the  state.  (Sueton. 
Avff.  31  ;  TaciL  Ann.  xii.  '.23  ;  Lydus,  <U 
Mem.  IT.  10  ;  compi  Cic.  de  Leg.  ii.  B.)  This 
•oleronity  was  conducted  with  pmyera  and  tows 
for  the  good  of  the  pec^e,  and  the  suooeia  of  the 
generals  and  magistrates,  and  took  place  on  some 
day  on  which  there  was  uo  disturbance,  discord,  or 
any  thing  else  which,  as  a  bod  omen,  might  have 
interfered  with  the  prayers.  (Cic  de  Div.  i,  47  ; 
Dion  Cass.  xxzviL  24  ;  Fest.  v,  Matimum 
praeiorem.)  Hence  it  was  regarded  as  a  &ronr' 
able  Mgn  when  the  people  were  cheerful  and 
joyous,  even  to  excess,  and  for  this  reason  the 
mi^atrates  even  allowed  themselves  to  be  ridi- 
culed by  the  people.  (Lydns,  /.  c.)  Sains  was 
represented,  like  Fortuna,  with  a  rudder,  a  globe 
at  her  feet,  and  sometimes  in  a  sitting  posture, 
pouring  froia  a  patera  a  libation  upon  an  altar, 
■nana  which  a  serpent  ia  winding  itself.  (Hiit, 
A/jtloi:  IHkM.  p.  109.)  [L.  S.] 


SALU-STIUS.  [SALiusTnrB.! 
SALY'NTHIUS  (2ciA»y9uir),  a  king  oi  the 
Agraeans,  gave  n  hoqutable  reerotioD  to  the  Pelo- 
ponnedans,  who,  after  the  batue  of  Olpne  (b.  r. 
42fi),  had  abandoned  their  Ambmciot  allies  and 
secured  their  own  safety  by  a  secret  agreenient 
with  Demosthenes,  the  Athenian  general.  In 
B  c.  424,  Demosthenes  invaded  the  l^rritnry  of 
Snlvnthins,  and  reduced  him  to  sablection.  (TbK 
iiL  lll.i».77.)  i&fi} 

SA'MIA  (Jai*^\  a  daughter  of  the  river-god 
Maeander,  and  wife  of  Ancaeus,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Samos.  (Paua.  viL  4.  g  2:) 
Samia  also  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Hera,  which  is 
derived  from  her  temple  and  worship  in  the  island 
of  Samos.  (Herod,  tii.  60;  Pans.  vii.  4.  §  4  : 
Tadt.  Amt.  n.  U;  comp.  Hxra.)  There  wns 
also  a  tradition  that  Heim  was  born  or  at  least 
brought  up  in  Samos.  (Pans.  Le.;  ScboL 
Apoiion.  Jtlujd.  L  187.)  [L.  S.J 

SA'MIUS  (3dfi40i),  «  surname  of.  Poaeidon, 
derived  from  hia  temples  in  Samos  and  Somicon  in 
Elis.  (Stiah.  xiv.  p.  637;  comp.  viiL  ppt  343, 
347 ;  Pans,  vi,  25.  g  5.)  (L.  S.] 

SA'MIUS,  a  Roman  eqnea  in  the  letgn  of 
Claudius,  put  an  end  to  his  own  liR^  a.  d.  47. 
(Tac.  Ann.  xi.  5.) 

SA'MIUS,  or  SAMUS  (24f4wr.  S4m»»X  a  lyric 
and  epigiammatic  poet,  was  a  Macedoniiui,  and 
was  brought  up  with  Philip  V.,  the  son  of  Deme- 
trius, by  whom  also  he  was  put  to  death,  but  for 
what  reason  we  are  not  informed.  ( Polyb.  v,  9, 
xxiv.  a)  Re  therefore  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  third  century,  B.C.  Polybius  (v.  9)  has  pre- 
served one  of  his  iambic  lines  ;  and  two  epigrams 
by  him  are  contained  in  the  Greek  .Anthology, 
both  on  the  subject  of  Philip's  exploit  in  killing 
the  wild  bull  on  Mount  Orbelus,  on  which  we  have 
also  an  epigram  by  Antipater  of  Sidon.  (Bninck, 
AniU.  ToL  ii.  p.  10,  No.  18.)  The  name  is  written 
in  both  the  above  ways,  and  in  the  Planndeui 
Anthology  both  epigrams  ate  ascribed  to  Simmia*. 
doubtless  by  the  common  error  of  snbatituting  a 
well-known  name  for  one  leaa  known.  (  Bruuck, 
Anal,  vol  L  p.  485  ;  Jacobs,  AntA.  Gniec.  vnt.  I 
p.  236,  vol.  xiii.  pp.  948,  949.)  [P.  S.] 

SAMMONICUS  SERfifNUS.  tSanuNus.] 
SA'MOLAS  (J^MoAaj),  an  Achaean,  was  one 
of  the  three  commissioners  who  were  sent  by  the 
Cyrean  Greeks  from  Otyom  to  Siaope,  in  a  u 
400,  for  ships  to  convey  the  amy  to  Heradeis. 
(Xen.  Anab.  v.  6.  §  14,  vi.  1.  §  14.)  Not  long 
after,  when  the  Greeks  were  at  Calpe,  we  find  Sa- 
molas  commanding  a  division  of  the  reserve  in  the 
successful  engagement  with  the  allied  troops  of  the 
Bithynians  and  Pbarmbasas.  (Xen,  Anab.  vi.  5. 
8"),  tE-E.] 

SA  MOLAS  (3«jurf\<w).  an  Arcadian,  was  one 
of  the  statuaries  who  made  the  bronze  figures 
which  the  people  of  Tegea  dedicated  aa  a  votive 
offering  at  Delphi,  out  of  the  booty  taken  in  wsr 
from  the  IJacedaemonian^  about  b.c.  400,  as  we 
know  from  the  dates  of  the  artisU  who  executed 
other  portions  of  this  groups  The  statues  nude  by 
Samolas  were  those  of  Triphylns  and  Aian.  (Pauh 
I.  9.  §  3.  s.  6  ;  Antiphanks.)  [P.  S.] 

SAMPSICERAMUS,  the  name  of  a  petty 
prince  of  Emesa  in  Syria,  is  a  nickname  given  by 
Cicero  to  Cn.  Pompeina.  (Suab.  xvi,  a,  f&3 :  Cic 
adAU.  ii.  14,  16,  17,  23.) 
SAMPSON  Su,  snmuned  i  trnli. 
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X"^  or  lloi^tan  Eicceptor,**  wh  bora  at  Rome 
uf  B  ridi  and  noble  family  in  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ.  He  atudied  medicine,  not  u  a  piofeuion. 
bat  a«  a  meaiu  of  being  uaeful  to  the  poor,  whom 
he  attended  gratnitoualy  and  with  great  saoccM. 
While  still  young  he  rmoved  to  Constantinople, 
wbar*  be  continued  his  charitable  miniitmtiona  by 
convarting  his  houie  into  a  hospital  for  the  sick 
poor  ;  and  where  he  wai  ordained  priest  at  about 
the  age  of  thirty.  Here  be  becante  acquainted 
with  the  emperor  Jaitiuiaot  whom  he  cored  of  a 
painful  aad  obstinate  disease ;  and  whom  he  per- 
suade to  build  a  honutal  instead  of  conferring  any 
reward  upon  himself.  Sampson  did  not  live  long 
after  this  event,  but  died  about  the  year  530  or 
531.  Numerous  miracles  are  said  to  have  been 
wrought  by  him  after  his  deatli,  on  account  of 
which  kp  has  been  canonized  by  the  Romish  and 
Greek  ehorches.  His  hespilal,  which  was  near  the 
diurch  of  St  Sophia,  was  twice  destroyed  by  fire, 
but  was  rebuilt,  and  existed  in  full  usefulness  long 
aft«r  his  death.  His  memory  is  celebrated  on 
June  27.  There  is  a  long  and  intereidng  life  of 
St  Sampson  by  Simeon  Metaphrasles,  which  is 
inserted  in  the  "  Acta  Sanctorum"  (June,  vol.  v. 
p.  36  ■«  See  also  Maaaiog.  Graec.  June  27, 

voL  iii  pb  144  ;  Bxovius,  /vomewlaiur  Satidor. 
I'ntfiwoma  Mtdieor.  An  account  of  Sl  Sampson's 
hospital  May  be  found  in  Du  Cange's  CPolU 
Chiaiana^  ir.  9.  9.  [W.A.O.] 
SANACHARIBUS.  [Srtuon.] 
SANATROCES,  a  king  of  Parihia.  [Ar- 
HACM  XI.] 

SANATRUCES,  a  Ung  of  Annema.  [An- 
uciDAa,  p.  363,  a  ] 

SANCHUNIATHON  {%a,yxowt£Bi«y\  an  an- 
cient  PhooDician  writer,  whose  works  were  tnn»- 
faited  into  Greek  by  Pbilm  Bybliui,  who  lived  in 
the  I^ter  half  of  the  first  cenUry  of  the  Christian 
aera.    A  considerable  fmgment  of  the  translation 
of  PhiloD  is  preserved  by  Euaebius  in  the  first 
book  of  his  Praeparatio  Evcmgelica.    The  most 
opposite  opinions  have  been  held  by  the  learned 
xeipecting  the  authenticity  and  value  of  the  wri- 
tings of  Sandioniathon.     The  scholais  of  the 
■erenteenth  century,  Scaliger,  Grotios,  Bochart, 
Selden,  vid  others,  regarded  them  as  genuine  le- 
nains  of  the  most  remote  antiquity,  ana  expended, 
or  rather  wasted,  no  small  amount  of  learning  in 
attempting  to  reconcile  th(^m  with  the  statements 
in  the  old  Testament    Their  views  were  carried 
out  to  the  fullest  extent  by  Richard  Cumberland, 
hisht^  of  Peterboroi^  who  translated  into  En- 
glish the  extracU  in  Ensebius  (London,  1720), 
with  histwical  and  chronological  remarks,  in  which 
he  asserts  that  all  the  antediluvian  patriarchs  of 
the  Old  Testament  are  to  be  found  in  Sanchunia- 
thon !    Modern  scholars,  however,  take  a  very 
different  view  of  Sanchuniathon  and  his  writings  ; 
but  before  we  state  their  opinions,  it  will  be 
advisable  to  see  what  the  ancient  writers  them- 
selves say  respecting  him.    The  first  author  who 
nientions  him  is  Athenaeus,  who  spetiks  (iii.  p. 
126)  of  Suniaethon  (of  which  variation  in  the 
■wme  more  will  be  said  presently),  and  Mochns,  as 
writers  on  Phoenician  matters  (♦oicuciKd).  The 
neit  writer  who  mentions  him  is  Porphyrius  (de 
Altti^  ii.  56,  p.  94,  ed.  Holaten.),  who  says  that 
Saichuniathon  wrote  a  Phoenician  history  (^aivi- 
""^  urrtyta)  in  the  Phoenician  language,  which 
**■  translated  into  Greek  in  eight  books  by 
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Phiton  Byblius.  We  likewise  leant  Qron  Ense- 
bius that  Porphyrius  had  made  great  use  of  the 
writings  of  Sauchuniathon  (of  course  the  transla- 
tion by  Philon)  in  his  work  against  the  Christiana, 
which  has  not  come  down  to  ns.  In  that  work  he 
called  Sanehaniathon  a  native  of  Berytus  (Enseb. 
Praep.  Ev,  i.  fl,  x.  II).  Next  comes  Eusebina 
'.  himself^  whose  attention  seems  to  hare  been  first 
diawn  to  Sanchuniathon  by  the  quotations  in  Por^ 
phyriua.  It  is  erident  from  the  language  of  Ease- 
bias  that  he  had  consulted  the  ttaulation  of 
Phibn  himself^  and  that  bis  u^iaintaBoe  with  the 
writer  was  not  confined  to  dw  extnwta  in  Pmphy- 
rius,  as  some  modem  tcholan  have  asserted. 
Ensebius  also  calls  Su&chunistboa  a  native  of 
Berytus,  but  he  says  that  his  Phoenician  history 
wns  divided  into  nine  (not  eight)  books  by  Philon. 
This  is  all  the  independent  testimony  we  possess 
respecting  Sanchuniathon  and  tba  unek  transla- 
tion by  Fhilou,  for  it  ia  pretty  dssir  that  subse- 
quent writers  who  speak  of  both  borrow  their 
accounts  either  from  Porphyrius  or  Ensebius,  The 
most  important  later  testimonies  are  those  of  Theo. 
doretus  and  Suidas.  The  former  writer  says  (da 
Car.  Graec  AfftdL.  Serm.  ii.)  :  "  Sanchuniathon,  of, 
Berytus,  wrote  the  Tieoloj/ia  {BtoKayUi)  of  the 
Phoenicians,  which  was  translated  into  Greek  by 
Philon,  not  the  Hebrew  but  the  Byblian."  Tlieo- 
doretus  calls  the  work  of  Sanchuniathon  a  Tieo-, 
loffioi  on  account  of  the  nature'  of  its  contents, 
Suidas  (s.  V.)  describes  Sanchuniathon  as  a  '^rian 
philosopher,  who  lived  at  the  time  of  the  l^ojan 
war,  mid  gives  the  following  list  of  his  works: 
TItpl  rov  EpitoO  fiwioAo^i'af,  j^rii  /MTO^fxEcr^q 
(namely,  by  Philon).    nirpM  Tvplmy  twviicior 

But  such  an  enumeration  of  difierent  works  is  of 
little  value  from  an  inaccurate  compiler  likeSnidas. 
They  are  probably  only  difierent  titles  of  the  same 
work. 

Now  it  is  quite  clear  from  the  preceding  account 
that  we  have  no  evidenoe  even  for  the  existence  of 
Sanchuniathon  except  the  testimony  of  Philon 
Byblius  himself.  He  is  not  mentkmed  fay  any, 
writer  before  Philon  Byblius,  not  even  by  Jcm-' 
phuB  or  by  Philon  Jodaens,  who  might  have  beat 
expected  to  have  heard  at  least  of  his  niune.  This 
is  suspicious  at  first  sight  The  discovery  of  old 
books  written  by  an  author,  of  whom  no  one  has 
ever  heard,  and  in  a  kngnoge  which  few  can  read, 
is  a  kind  of  imposture  known  to  modem  as  well  as 
andent  times.  The  genoioeness  ud  aothenUd^ 
of  the  work  must  rest  entirely  on  the  natura  o!  its 
contenU  ;  and  even  a  supertidal  perusal  of  die  ex- 
tracU in  Eusebius  will  convince  almost  every 
scholar  of  the  present  day  that  the  work  was  a 
forgery  of  Philon.  Nor  is  it  difficult  to  see  with 
what  object  the  fmgery  was  executed.  Philon  was 
evidently  one  of  the  many  adherents  of  the  doe- 
trine  of  Eubemems,  that  all  the  gods  were  orij^n- 
ally  men,  who  had  distinguish^  themselves  in 
their  lives  as  kings,  warriors,  or  benefiutors  of 
man,  and  became  worshipped  as  divinities  after 
their  death.  This  doctrine  Philon  applied  to  the 
religious  system  of  the  Oriental  nations,  and  e^- 
cially  of  the  Phoenicians ;  and  in  order  to  gain 
more  credit  for  his  statements,  he  pretended  that 
they  were  taken  from  an  ancient  Phoenician 
writer.  This  writer  he  snys  was  a  native  of  Berj-- 
tus,  lived  in  the  time  of  Semiramis,  and  dedicatee! 
his  work  to  AUbafai^  king  of  Berytus,  Uaviug 
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tka*  inmited  »  high  antiquity  for  hi>  Phoenician 
lothoritf ,  ha  pnteodvd  th»t  bia  writer  had  taken 
the  graaiMt  to  obtun  inbrautiaii,  tint  he 
had  nceiYed  tama  of  hia  acGonnta  from  Hierom- 
balut,  the  prieit  of  the  god  Jevo,  and  had  collected 
othen  from  inicriptiona  in  the  templaa  and  the 
puhlie  records  preserred  in  each  e>ty.  Thia  i*  all 
pure  intention,  to  impoae  more  effectnaUj'  upon  the 
public  The  general  natnre  of  the  work  ia  in 
itaalf  tufiicient  to  prove  it  to  be  a  fofgerj  ;  bnt  in 
■dditioii  to  thia  we  find  an  evident  nttompt  to 
ihow  that  the  Oreek  rriigion  and  mythology  were 
derived  from  the  Phoenidan,  and  a  confution  be- 
tween the  Pboenidan  and  Hebrew  leligiona,  whidt 
•re  oT  thenuelrea  anfflcient  to  convince  any  one 
tluit  the  work  was  not  of  eonnine  Phoenician 
origin,  Bnt  tboii^  the  woric  ia  ttins  clearly  a 
furgerr,  the  qoestion  Btill  remains,  whether  the 
name  Sanchuniathon  wm  a  pure  invention  of  Phi- 
Ion  or  not.  Hovera,  who  hiu  discaeeed  the  whole 
au^Jeet  with  abili^.  thinks  that  Philon  availed 
hiinidr  of  a  name  already  in  use,  thnugh  it  w:is 
Dot  the  name  of  a  person.  He  supposes  that 
Snnchoniathon  was  the  name  of  the  sacred  books 
of  the  Phoenicians,  and  thnt  its  original  fsnn  was 
Sitm-Ckm-iAtk,  which  might  be  represented  in  the 

Hdmw  diinetm  Ij  JKT  that  ia  **the 

entire  law  of  Chon,"  Chon  bring  the  aanw  as  Bel, 
or,  as  the  Oreeks  called  him,  the  philosopher  He- 
nclaat  or  the  Tynan  Merades.'  Movers  farther 
■nppoaes  that  SmttaeAion  (iounaliitv),  which  occurs 
in  uie  passage  <^  Athenaens  already  referred  to,  is 
a  shortened  form  of  the  name,  and  ^niSea  tie 
wHola  law,  the  CftoR  being  omitted.  But  on  these 
etymologies  we  offer  no  opinion. 

The  fragments  of  the  so-called  Sanehnniathon 
which  have  come  down  to  us  have  been  published 
in  a  useful  edition  by  J.  C.  Orelli,  under  the  title  of 
Sanchoniathonis  Berytii,  quae  fenintur,  Frag- 
Menta  d«  Cotmo^ia  et  Theo^pa  Phoenienm, 
GtuoB  vent  a  Phihme  B^Uio,  larmta  ah  Eoaebio 
Caesarienri,  PiMparationu  EvangelieH  Ubn  I. 
cap.  VI.  et  VIU  Slc,"  Lips.  1826,  8vo.  Besides 
these  extract*  from  the  first  book  of  the  Pntepa- 
ntio  Evangelica,  there  ia  another  short  passage  in 
Ensebius  {<ia  Laud.  QmslaiL  e.  S),  and  two  in 
Joannes  Lydus  (ds  Meiuilmtt  p.  116  d«  Magiitr, 
pL  130X  which  are  evidenlly  takoi  from  the  pra- 
tended  tnnalation  of  PhUon  ByUina. 

Philon  Byblins  himsdf  has  also  been  made  the 
Bibject  of  a  forgery.  In  188&  a  mannaeript,  pni^ 
porting  to  be  the  entire  translation  of  Philon  By- 
uias,  was  discovered  in  a  convent  in  Portugal. 
Many  Qennan  scholars,  and  among  others  G rote- 
food,  regarded  it  as  the  genuine  work  of  Philon.  It 
was  first  published  in  a  German  translation  by  Fr. 
Wagenield,  under  the  title  of  **  Urgeschichte  der 
PhSniaier,  in  einem  Ausxuge  aus  der  wieder  aufge- 
fundenen  Handachrift  von  Phib's  vollstan.  Uober- 
•etsni^  MiteinsmVorwoctavonG.F.Orotafend,*' 
Hannover,  18S6.  In  the  following  year  the  Oreek 
text  appeared  under  the  title  of  **  Sanchnniathonis 
Histotiarum  Phoeniciae  Libroe  novem  Gmece  vpraos 
■  Philone  Byblio,  edidit  Latinaqne  versione  dona- 
vit  F.  Wagenfeld,"  Breroae,  1 837.  It  is  now. 
however,  so  nniveraally  agreed  that  thia  work  is 
lha  fhrguy  of  «  httar  an  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
BMke  any  farther  nsmanci  upon  it  (Fatmc  BiU. 
OroM  ToL  L  p.  322,  ;  and  espedally  Hovers, 
/■AiMifar,  pi  99,  Ac     UC,  Ac) 


SANDOCKS. 

SANCUS,  8ANOU3  or  8RM0  SANCns, 
a  RomoB  divinity,  la  add  to  hnv«  bam  orlginaliT  • 
SaUne  god,  and  identkal  wiA  Heimles  and  IKos 

Fidius.  {UctanL  i.  16;  Or.FiuLvl  216;  Pro- 
pert,  iv.  9,74;  SiL  Ital.  Tiii.  421.)  The  nam 
which  is  etymologically  the  same  as  SatKbm,  moi 
eonoeetad  with  Aneirt,  seems  lo  justify  thia  be- 
lief, and  diancterises  Saocus  as  n  divinity  frm- 
tUiag  ever  oaths.  Sancns  abo  had  «  leinfe  at 
Rome,  on  ttie  Quiiinal,  epponte  that  of  QDninss, 
and  dose  by  the  gate  which  derived  from  him  the 
name  of  Samquafu  porta.  This  sanctoary  was  the 
same  as  that  of  Dins  Fidiua,  which  had  been  con- 
secrated in  the  year  a.  c  465  by  Sp.  Postwaina, 
bnt  was  said  to  have  been  founded  by  Tarqoiaina 
SttperbuB  (Liv.  viii.  20,  jxxii.  1  ;  Dtooys.  iz. 
60}  Ov.  Fatt  vi.  213,  &&),  and  tbe  aodata 
thoroughly  identified  their  Dius  Fidius  with 
Sancns  He  is  accordingly  r^uded  as  the 
lector  of  the  marriage  oath,  of  the  law  vi  nattona, 
and  the  law  hoqtitality.  (Dionya.  iv.  5B; 
Varro,  De  t^g.  Lai.  v,  66.)  Sancna  is  aaid  tm 
have  been  the  father  ^  th*  SnUna  hen  Sabua. 
(Dionys.  ii.  49 ;  Aagost  A  CSe.  Dei,  xviiL  19 ; 
LactanLlle.)  [L.  S.] 

SANCTUS,  St.,  is  said  by  G.  &  Oarpaovins 
{Di  MmUei*  a&  Eedu.  pro  Sanetit  ioUvX 
copies  Baovini  {NommJaior  Samctpr.  Pte^imiem 
JfediDor.),  to  have  been  a  physician,  and  «  native 
of  Otriculnm  (or  Oeriew/um),  adty  of  central  Italy, 
who  was  put  to  death  with  cruel  tmneata  in  tba 
reign  of  M.  Aurelius  Antoninus,  and  whose  memory 
is  celebrated  on  June  26.  Both  theae  writers 
quote  as  their  anthority  for  this  stalemait, "  Meni- 
menta  Eceleaioa  Ouicuanaa  in  Saldnia."  It  aecBa 
probable  that  then  is  ■01119  error  or  confosjoa  in 
this  aoDOnnt,  which  the  writer  is  not  able  nt  pre- 
sent to  dear  up  quite  mtisfiwtorily.  In  the 
MmJagmm  Graecum  {vol  ill  p.  18*2)  St  Sanctus 
{JdyicTot)  is  called  a  native  of  Ravenna,  and  is 
said  to  have  suffered  martyrdom  under  M.  Anto- 
ninus. Hia  nwmory  ii  cebbruad  on  July  36,and 
he  is  not  stated  to  have  been  a  phymin.  In 
UgheQi,  Italia  Sacra  (vol.  i.  p.  lAl),  no  mention 
is  made  of  St.  Ssuctus,  bnt  St.  Medicns  is  said  to 
hare  been  one  of  the  patron  saints  of  Ocricninm. 
And  in  the  Acta  Sattctonm  no  mention  is  made 
of  St.  Sanctus  under  June  26  or  Jnly  26  ;  but 
St.  HedicuB,  a  native  of  Otriculnm,  bnt  not  a 
phytician,  whose  history  is  not  nnlike  that 
of  Sl  Suictus  in  Biovias  and  the  Matoloffimm 
Graeemm^  is  eonuMinomted  under  the  date  of 
JunoSfi.  [W.A.O.} 

SA'NDACUS  (2di«ucet),  a  son  of  Aa^mona, 
and  a  grandson  of  Phoethon.  Ha  is  said  l»  have 
migrated  from  Syria  to  Cilicio,  to  have  fimnded 
the  town  of  Celenderis,  and  to  have  beeome  the 
father  of  Cinyros  by  Phamace.  (ApoUod.  iii.  14. 

8  3.)  IL.8.] 

SANDO'CES  (SwMiniT),  a  Persian,  son  of 
Thomouus,  was  one  of  the  royal  judges  under 
DareiuB  Hystospis,  and,  having  given  an  onjatt 
sentence  under  the  influence  of  a  bribe,  was  coo- 
demned  by  the  king  to  crucifizion.  Bnt  after  be 
had  been  placed  on  the  cross,  Dareius  called  to 
mind  that  his  services  outweighed  his  ofleneea,and 
he  was  aeeordingly  taken  down  and  pardoned,  la 
B.  c.  480,  ha  was  vieeny  of  Cume  in  AeoHa,  tnd, 
in  the  invarion  of  Gieeoe  by  Xerxea  in  4at  year, 
commanded  a  aquadran  of  15  ships,  wfaidi  wers 
debuned  behind  when  tha  main  body  left  Sspiu. 
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ntid,  MiUiig  on  afterwudt  to  the  loath  by  thein- 
■Mt«s,  w«n  captured  by  Um  Giwkt  off  Artemi- 
HDin.    (Herod,  ni.  191.)  [K.  E.] 

SANDROCOTTUS  (^ta^pSnoTm),  an  Indian 
kii^  at  th«  time  of  SelencoB  Nicator,  rnled  onr 
tho  pow«rfiil  uUioii  of  th«  Oangaridao  and  Pmni 
•n  Uw  tanks  of  dwOuM.  Tke  Oangaridae,  aho 
writtaD  GaadaridM,  and  the  Pntii,  an  pnbaUy 
the  HUM  people ;  the  former  name  ugnirring  the 
people  IB  the  oMghbonriiood  of  the  Oangea,  and 
the  latter  tmnf  of  Hindu  origin,  and  the  iime  a* 
the  PraeU,  tbe  extern  eoantry  of  Saiuerit  writer*. 
The  cafttal  of  Sandrooottna  «ai  Palibothra,  cailed 
1^  tha  Bmrnnt  writm  Pata]iput^^  prohably  in 
tbo  neighboMhood  of  the  modem  Patna.  The 
OnA  writen  relate  that  the  &tber  of  Sandrocottoi 
mm  ft  1MB  of  low  or^n,  being  the  urn  of  a  barber, 
whan  the  iptetn  had  married  after  putting  her 
bndMnd  the  king  to  death.  He  ia  called  by  Dio- 
don»  Sinriw  {rvi.  9S,  M)  Xamdramegf  and  by 
Q.  Cartina  (tx.  2)  Aggrammm^  the  latter  name 
boi^  probably  «ly  a  corraption  of  the  former. 
Thta  kfa^  Mart  hit  ion  Sandrooottiia  to  Alexander 
the  Gfeat»  who  ww  thes  at  the  Hyphaiii,  and  he 
ia  npnned  to  ham  nid  that  Alexander  might 
tmJ^j  km  cnquied  tho  natem  paru  of  India, 
rinco  tbo  Uu  WM  hated  on  aooont  of  hia 
wii^efaeH  and  tbo  Beannen  of  his  birth.  Jutin 
likewiM  relatea,  that  Stodrocottaa  nw  Alex- 
ander, and  that  haTing  ofended  htm,  he  was 
ordered  to  bo  pnt  to  death,  and  escaped  only  by 
fl%^t.  J«stin  mj*  nothing  about  hie  being  the 
king*!  son,  bat  ^ply  rdatn  that  he  waa  of  ob- 
■eoro  orign,  ud  that  affeer  ho  eaei^  firam  Alex- 
ander  he  became  the  leader  of  a  band  of  robbers, 
Mid  Snally  obtained  the  taprrane  power.  So  mnch 
eeens  eertain,  that  in  the  troabln  which  followed 
tho  de^  of  Alexander,  Sandreoottus  or  his  hther 
extended  bia  dominions  orer  Uio  greater  part  of 
nottban  India,  and  conQneiad  the  ACacedoniani, 
wbo  bad  boan  left  by  Alaxandor  in  the  Pimjak 
After  ^e  genenl  peace  between  tbo  stKcessora  of 
Atoxssder  io  b.  c.  31 1,  Selencns  was  left  for  ten 
yean  ia  tho  nndistarbed  poaaesaini  of  his  do- 
minions, and  at  some  period  during  this  time  he 
made  an  effort  to  recover  tho  Indian  cenqnnts  of 
Alexander.  Tlie  year  in  which  he  nndertook  tho 
expedition  ia  not  stated,  but  from  the  accoiut  of 
Jiutin  it  would  appear  to  hare  been  only  a  short 
time  before  tho  war  with  Antigonus,  that  is,  KC  302. 
It  is  unknown  how  far  Seleiums  penatnted  in  India  I 
accordhy  t»  iobo  acGounti  ho adnncod  as  bras 
Palibotbra  At  aU  erata,  bo  did  not  aaeooed  in 
the  object  of  his  oxpediUon ;  for,  in  the  peace  con- 
clodod  between  the  two  mooarchs,  Selencus  ceded 
to  Seadroasttus  not  only  bn  conqneita  in  tho 
Paiiiab,  but  also  the  country  of  the  Paropamisns, 
SeleacM  in  rotam  receiTcd  fire  bundled  wai  do- 
ptnti,  wUch  had  then  boceme  an  olyaatof  ao 
Bindi  {mportaneo  aa  pMbsps  to  bo  abnost  an  e^  ni< 
nJoat  for  the  less  of  the  doininiona  which  he  sno- 
tMDod.  The  peacewascemented  by  a  matrimonial 
•Uianee  between  the  Syriaa  and  Indian  kiags. 
Mcnaotheneo  uibaeqaenay  resided  for  matgr  years 
at  uio  court  of  SondroGOttuo  aa  the  aahassadoc  of 
Selaaau ;  and  to  the  woA  wUsh  Uagaatbones 
wrote  on  India,  later  writen  wwe  chiefly  indebted 
Actheiraoeoantsortboeoantfy.  [Hioistbknm.] 
Tbo  namo  of  Sandroootto*  ia  written  both  Iqr  Pin- 
tank  and  Ap^an  .^larfrooottuc  without  tbo  iibilaat^ 
Kid  AthaMoM  girea  u  tho  ionn  Smdnemfln 
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(2a*4^icvrT«t),  whieh  Beat*  a  much  greater  re- 
semblance to  the  Hindu  none  titan  tiie  coinmra 
Orthography.  (Plot  Alem.  82  j  Jnatin,  xt.  4  ; 
Appian,  Sfr.  55  ;  Stmb.  rr.  pp.  702,  709;  724 ; 
Athen.  i  ^  IB,  e. ;  Anw^Anab^  v.  8. 12:  Plin. 
a.  If.  vi.  17.) 

Sandrocottoa  baa  ttcdtod  eonnderable  fatereak 
among  modem  sebdm,  aa  he  appears  to  be  the 
nme  aa  the  Oiaitdn^iqila  of  the  Sanwrit  writers. 
Not  only  does  the  great  resemblance  of  name  point 
to  an  identity  of  the  two,  but  the  circamstanceo 
lehUed  by  the  Snntcrit  writers  respecting  the  his^ 
tory  of  ChandrMupta  bear  so  great  a  similari^  to 
those  rec(«ded  by  tho  Greek  anthers  lespecting 
Sandroeottut,  that  it  ia  iroposeibla  to  doubt  that 
they  are  the  same  person.  The  differences  between 
the  Greek  and  ISanicrit  writen  latber  enhance  tho 
value  of  both  eels  of  testiuMtnief,  since  a  perfect 
agnenent  wouU  ban  been  mspieious.  The  Hin> 
du  samtiTO  was  aa  Mows.  At  PlitaHputra 
re^ed  a  king  named  Pfamdmy  who  was  the  son  of 
a  woman  of  the  Sndra  caste,  and  was  henee,  ac- 
cwding  to  the  Hindu  hw,  regarded  u  a  Sudra 
bimtelC  He  was  a  powerful  prince,  but  croel  and 
avaricious  ;  and  hence,  as  wdl  aa  by  the  inliitrioritj 
of  bia  bftdu  ha  pnndud  the  animosity  of  the 
Biahmana.  He  had  1^  mio  wife  eight  sons,  who 
with  their  Enthor  were  known  as  the  nine  Nandas  ; 
and,  according  to  the  pi^ular  traditioti,  he  had  by 
a  wife  of  low  extraction  anolAier  con,  called  Chain 
dragopta.  The  last  drcumstanee,  however,  is  not 
atalod  in  the  Pnnnas,  and  may  tbentore  be  queo- 
tiaoad  ;  bat  H  i^pean  cortain  that  Chandn^pta 
wu  of  low  origin,  and  that  be  was  of  tho  anno 
family  as  Nanda,  if  be  waa  not  hia  son.  But 
whatever  was  the  ori^  of  Chandtagupta,  he  np- 
pears  to  have  been  made-  the  instrument  of  the 
rebeUioua  projecu  of  the  Biahmans,  who  mtsed 
him  while  a  yovth  to  ibe  throne,  after  effixting 
tho  destmotim  of  Nanda  and  hia  eight  scoa.  In  ' 
this  they  were  aided  by  a  prince  in  tb*  north  of 
India,  to  whom  an  aceoasion  of  territory  waa 
ofiered  as  the  price  of  hia  aaristance  ;  but  after  tbcy 
had  gained  their  object,  the  Biahmans  not  only 
refused  to  fulfil  their  engagement,  btK  appear  to 
have  got  rid  of  him  by  aaaaaainatimi.  To  revenge 
his  fathor'k  death,  his  son  Uahiyaketa  muehed 
with  a  htigo  army  against  Cbandragupta,  an^ 
among  hit  forces  wen  Twoamat^  whom  we  nwy 
regard  aa  Greeks.  Malayaketu  waa  obliged  to 
retnm  to  his  own  cotmtty  withoirt  inflicting  bia 
meditated  vengeance.  Chandragnpia  r^ned 
twenty-faur  years,  an.d  left  the  kingdom  to  hta  atm. 
The  expeditiiHt  of  Malayaketn  may  perhaps  be  the 
same  aa  that  of  Selencus,  who  probably  availed 
himself  of  the  distracted  itato  of  tho  kingdom  far 
the  pwpoM  of  ozleadhig  tba  Oreek  domniniB  U 
India. 

The  bistoiT  of  CbanAngupta  is  tfw  aabjeet  of  a 
Hindu  drama,  ontitkd  Mwim  RaMam^  whieh 
hao  been  trandated  from  the  Sanscrit  by  Profesaor 
Wilson,  and  pnbliahed  in  his  "  Select  ^jeciraens 
of  the  Theatre  of  tke  Hindaa,"  London,  1835,  vol 
ii  p.  127,  In  Ae  prefiiee  to  the  ttunalation, 
Ur.  Wilson  baa  examined  at  length  the  question 
of  tho  idanti^  of  Sandncottos  and  Ghaadngnpta, 
and  thus  nma  np  the  reaatlt  bia  inquiii«s :  — 
"  It  thua  appears  that  the  Greek  and  Hindu  writen 
concur  in  the  name,  in  the  private  history,  in  the 
political  elevation,  and  in  the  nation  and  a^lal  of 
an  In^  kiag^  naarly,  if  not  exactly,  contenl 
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poimrf  with  Abxftndar,  to  a  itgnm  of  approxima- 
tion uat  cunot  poMibly  be  tlie  work  of  accident." 
(See  slu  Sir  W.  Jonne,  in  Atiatio  Retearchta, 
•ftH  IT.  f.  11  ;  Scbl^l,  Imdiadu  BiUiothek^  toL  i. 
Ik  2U,  Ac  ;  I^uan,  D$  PttOapotamiay  p.  61 ; 
Proyien,  HtUnmua,  voL  i.  p.M9,  &C.,  voL  ii. 
p.  68.) 

SANGA,  Q.  FA'BIUS,  the  patroniu  of  the 
AUobrogM,  wae  the  penoa  to  whom  the  ambae- 
sadori  of  the  AUobroget  ditcloaed  the  tieaaonable 
detigni  of  the  Catilinariim  conapiraten.  Sanga 
communicated  the  intelligence  to  Cusoro,  who  waa 
ihua  enabled  to  ebtun  the  evidence  which  led  to 
the  appreheniiDn  and  execation  of  Lentulue  and 
his  aaaociatei,  B.  c.  63.  Q.  Sanga  ii  mentioned  ae 
one  of  die  friende  ef  Cicero  who  beaought  the  con- 
■ul  Lk  Pi«^  ib  ikQ  £8,  not  to  Mpport  Clodini  in 
hie  meanuw  agaimrt  Cioaro.  (Sail.  OA  41  ;  Ap- 
pian,  B.  C.  ii.  4  f  (He.  m  31.) 

SANOA'RIUS  {^arrip*»\  a  rirer-god,  ia 
described  aa  the  aon  of  Owuiua  and  TethTi,  and 
aa  the  huaband  of  Metope,  by  whom  ho  became 
the  &Uier  of  Hocaba.  (Hea.  Tkmg.  344  ;  Apcdlod. 
iii.  12,  1 5.)  The  rirer  SuigBrhu  (ia  Mirjrite) 
itaeir  ia  aaid  to  have  darivad  ila  unw  fiuu  one  I 
Snngaa,  who  had  effmded  Bhaai  and  waa  punished 
by  her  bj  being  ehanged  into  water.  (SchoL  ad 
ApoUoH.  Rkod.  iL  7'22.)l  {L.  S.] 

SA'NNIO,  a  name  of  the  baffbon  in  the  mimei 
(Cic  d»  OraL  ii.  61,  ad  Fam.  ix.  16.  |  10),  i> 
derived  hg  Diadome  (Excarpta  Vat  p.  129,  ed. 
Diadorf)  fron  a  Latin  who  bora  thia  dbuml  Hiie, 
however,  la  f aadmiaaibla ;  it  oomea  from  aoana 
(Jnv.  vi.  306  ;  Port.  i.  62.  v.  91 ).  The  Italian 
panni  (hence  enr  Zatof)  probably  cotsea  from 

SANNY'BION  {tarpvfUm),  aa  Athenian 
coaue  poa^  belonging  ta  Uie  bitter  jeara  of  tbo 
Ohl  Camedj,  and  the  bepnning  of  the  mddl*. 
He  waa  contemporary  with  Dioclea  and  PhilylKiu 
(Said.  a.  e.  AmkA.^!).  Since  he  ridieoled  the  pro- 
naneiatioB  ef  Hegeloehoe,  the  actor  of  the  On&Ut 
of  Euripidea,  whOh  wai  bronght  oat  in  b.  c.  406, 
he  mnat  have  bees  exhibiting  eomediea  aooo  after 
that  year  (SchoL  orf  Emrip.  OrtM.  279 ;  SchoL  ad 
Jridapk.BaM,  805  t  Clinton,  F.  H.  yeL  u.  m.  ». 
407,  and  PreCue,  p.  xxix.).  On  the  other  hand,  if 
the  comedy  entitled  la,  which  ia  mentioned  in  the 
didaacalic  monument  (Biickh,  Oorp^  Jmtr>  toL  L 
p.  863)  be  the  /e  of  Sannyiion,  ua  age  wwld  be 
brought  down  to  a.  c.  374. 

We  know  noUiing  of  hie  peraonal  hiatory,  ex- 
cept that  hia  excessive  leanneas  was  ridiculed  by 
Stnttis  in  his  Gmeaiat  and  Paydmlae  (Pollox. 
X.  189  ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  551,  c ;  for  exphuiationa  of 
tbe  paseages,  see  Meindce,  Fng.  Com.  Graao, 
tcL  ii.  pp.  769,  786)  ;  and  abo  by  Aiiabmhanea  ia 
the  OeryladeM,  where  he  and  Meletns  and  Cineaiaa 
are  chosen  as  ambasaadora  from  the  poeu  to  the 
ahadea  below,  because,  being  shades  themaelvea, 
they  were  baquent  visitanu  of  that  regtcm  (^o- 
^Mrot,  Ath.  l.e.%i  comp.  the  editions  of  the 
FmpientB  by  Bekker,  Dindori^  and  Bergk  op. 
MeinekeX  It  is  a  proof  of  how  li^tly  and  good- 
bnmouredly  such  jesta  wen  thrown  abont  by  the 
comic  poets,  that  Sonnyrion  himself  ridiculed  He- 
letus  on  precisely  the  same  ground  in  his  TiKm^ 
calling  him  Tin  dird  Aifvofou  vtKp6r  (Ath.  I.  c). 
He  alio  returned  the  compliment  to  Aristophanes, 
by  ridienling  him  for  spending  hit  life  is  woriiing 
fit  othen;  tdnring  donbtleta  to  lur  Vabit  of  | 


bringing  out  his  comedies  in  other  penoM*  naiiei. 

(SchoL  ad  Phi.  p.  331,  ed.  Bekkar;  eonp.  Pbi- 

LONIDBA.) 

The  following  are  mentioned  aa  bit  iaatm  by 
Snidat  (n  c.) :  — TrfAM^  Aanhf,  TajcM^  s  hut 
the  rrference  which  Ssidaa  pneetda  to  mka  to 
Athenaeus,  at  his  anthority,  provea  that  be  has 
got  the  hut  title  by  a  cnroleaa  reading  of  the  pawige 
above  quoted,  in  which  Atbenaeoe  aayt  that  Sau- 
nyrion  was  ridiculed  in  the  P^fdkalaa  of  Sttattis. 
Endoda  (p.  882)  omitt  the  Anw*,  and  adds  the 
and  lapiarintiJm,  sf  wbi^  then  ia  na  Mktt 
mention  madob  A  lew  scattered  lines  are  pfeaerred 
from  the  TiXmt,  and  a  fri^ment  of  five  lines  fraat 
the  AomIi),  in  which  he  ridicules,  aa  Ariatophaoes 
also  doea  in  tbe  Fngt  (805),  Hegthwhoa  e  pao- 
nunciation  ef  the  word  y^jpf,  in  a  lino  ef  the 
OraAa  of  Earipidet  (SAol  ad  Bwr^ttAridefk 
IL  ee.).  There  are  a  fiiw  wordt  from  the  /e  in 
Athenaens  (vl  p.  261,  f,).  The  Damac  and  h 
evidently  belongs  in  tabject,  to  tbe  Middle  CoaMdy, 
although,  from  the  circttmstanee  joat  isantioDed, 
the  date  of  the  fiimer  cannot  be  placed  pand  lower 
than  B.  c.  407.  (Heineka,  Fr^  Com.  Orate.  voL 
i.  pp.  263,  264,  ToL  ii.  pp.  873—876  t  Bc^ 
Reli^  amotd.Aa.AML  p.  430;  Boda,GM.d. 
Helhm.  Didtthaut,  voL  iii.pt  2,  pi  387.)    [P.  S.] 

M.  SANQUI'NIUS,  a  triumvir  of  tbe  rniat 
under  Augnatua,  whoee  name  occurs  only  an  ceins, 
a  specimen  of  which  ia  annexed.  Hie  bead  en  the 
obvnae  with  a  star  OTor  it  ia  taffaaed  ta  ha  Jnlias 
Caeaar's,tho&gh  it  doea  not  bearaneh  laaamblance 
to  tho  heada  m  Caesar  on  other  coins.  Tbe  bead 
of  AugustuB  ia  en  the  reverse.  This  Sutquinias 
was  probably  the  &tfaer  or  grandGsther  of  tbe  San- 
quinius  Maximus,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the  reigns 
of  Tiberius,  Caligda,  and  Claadias.  [Maximum 
SAKOUiNioa.]  (Eckhd,  «•!.  r.  p.  299.) 


com  or  u.  aaMQttimn, 

BANTRA,  a  Roman  mmmarian,  of  wheal 
nothing  is  known,  bnt  wboea  opiniona  an  fn- 
qnently  dtad  by  fatter  gnmuMriaaa,  oapaeUI^  ^ 
Featna  and  hia  a^toaaiM  Pkafaia.  The  title  of  one 
ef  Santra'a  wofka  waa.  Da  Vtrtonm  AmUgmit^ 
(Charisiue,  p.  HI ;  Beanmt,  p.  3356  ; 
pp.  68,  170.  173, 194. 354, 277, 383,  ed.  Mbller.} 

SAOCONDA'RIUS,  the  eon-is-kw  of  Dtfio- 
tane.  (Cic  pn  DeioU  1 1  >.  [DnoTARoa,  No.  ].1 

SAON  (adM*),  a  mythioal  kwgifw  of  tea- 
thmee,  is  said  to  bam  brea  a  aoBofJCeaa  by  a 
nymph,  or  of  Hemes  by  Rhone ;  be  united  the 
scattered  inhabttajitt  of  Samothrace  into  one  state, 
which  be  re^kted  by  kw*.  (Died.  t.  4&) 
Anothw  mythical  penrawa  of  dte  aame  naw  is 
mentioned  by  Panaaaiaa  (ix.  40.  S  3)  as  the  dis* 
ooverer  of  the  oracle  of  Tiophonina.  [L-S.] 

SAOTERUS,  of  Nloonedeta,  Aambetkin  to 
Comrnodos,  and  at  one  time  so  great  a  hnarite, 
that  he  entered  Rome  sharing  the  trinmphal  chariot 
with  tbe  emperor.  He  waaeTontually  putto  d«^ 
tbnn^  the  maehinationt  of  CUennder  [Cliambsk] 
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{IKoB  Can.  Ixzii.  13;  I^mprid.  Omtaiod.  3,  when 
the  muoe  AMtmu  u  pnAably,  w  Sftlmiaiua  has 
pointed  «Dt,acoiraptiMiofSMtini.)  [W.IUJ 

SAPOB.  [SA88ANIDAB.] 

SA'PIENS,  LAE'LIUS.  [Lauiob.] 
SAPPHO  (2ar^,  or,  io  her  own  Aeolic  db- 
lect,  V^v^),  on«  of  the  two  great  leaden  of  the 
Ae^iao  adiool  of  Ijiic  poeti;  (Alcaeui  being  tlw 
otlur),  wmt  a  natiTe  of  Mytiloao,  or,  ao  Mmie  Mid, 
,cf  Enaoa,  in  Laibofc  IKfiomt  anthoriUM  gava 
aaraal  diSmnt  namai  aa  that  of  bar  btlwr,  SixBon, 
*XoDomiiu,  Erigyiui,  Ecrjrtw,  Semiu,  Scamon, 
.£larcfaaa,  and  ScamaodronTmiu  (Said.  t.  v.).  The 
last  is  probably  the  correct  form  of  the  nanie 
'(HerwL  ii.l35;  Aelien,  F.AlxiilS;  Schol.  a<2 
Phttdr.  pk  312,  Bakker).  If  we  laaj  believe 
jOvid,  efatt  Joat  har  lather  when  eha  waa  only  nz 
jMia  old.  (Orid.  Hmiid.  xt.  6) :  thU  cdelnated 
«fietle  on  the  snppoeed  love  of  S^ipho  for  Phaon, 
BMitaioa  allDuoM  to  most  of  the  few  known  events 
of  St^ho'e  life.)  Clos  (KA«it)  is  mentioDed  as 
her  mother^  name,  bat  only  by  late  writers  (Said. 

Eudoe.  p.  383).  She  hetMlf  addreiaai  her 
Bother  aa  liviw  (Fr.SS*).  She  had  a  datwhter 
named  CS^  whom  ibe  huadf  nwotfooa  with  the 
mteat  aflecthm  (Fr.  76,  comp.  28>  Her  hna- 
faand'a  name  was  Cercolaa  or  CereyUia  (K«/NuiAat, 
KtpK^Aat),  of  AadroB  (Said.).  She  had  three 
broth  en,  Chaiaxas,  LarichuB,  and  Eorigins,  ao- 
aiiding  to  Soidas,  bnt  only  the  two  former  are 
meotiMiad  hj  writaia  of  anthority.  Of  Laricfaus 
we  only  knew  that  in  hU  yonth  he  hdd  a  die- 
tinguished  plaee  among  the  Mytilenaeana,  for 
Sappho  pnued  the  grace  with  which  he  acted  as 
cup-bearer  in  the  prytaneinm,  an  honouraUe  office, 
which  wat  atHigned  to  beautiful  yonths  of  noble 
lurth  [Lamchus].  Charaius  is  mentioned  in 
hit  urter'e  poetry  in  a  difierent  manneb  Haviiv 
arrimd  at  Nancratia  in  Egypt,  in  pnrawt  of  hia 
occapatim  as  a  merchant,  he  became  so  enamoaied 
of  the  conrteian  Rhodopia,  that  he  nnaomed  her 
fion  ahiwy  at  u  immenea  price ;  but  on  hia 
ictvn  to  Mytilcne  ha  waa  fiolantly  upbraided  1^ 
S^pho  in  a  poem  (Harod.  it  13fi ;  Stab.  xvii. 
pw808;  Ath.ziii.p.69£,b.).  According  to  Suidaa 
(>.«D.  Atronf, 'loS^uw),  Charaxna  m^ied  Rho- 
doiHa  and  had  ehildrm  by  her ;  bat  Herodotna 
■aja  that  ahe  remained  in  Egypt.  Athenaeoa 
cWgea  Heradotot  with  a  mistake,  for  that  the 
coartenn'tonaBWiiMDoridu  (comp.  Strab.,  Said, 
a.  and  Phot.  <■  »■  l^tMrOn  drign^).  Both 
may  bo  ligh^  the  tnw  nnae  being  Doneha,  and 
RhodopkaDnpaUationef  eadeamoM.  (SaaNene, 

The  period  at  which  S^pbo  fiouridied  is  detar' 
wined  by  the  coDcarrent  atatwupta  of  twious 
vritin,  ud  hj  allnnoaa  in  the  ftagmenta  of  her 
awn  wwfci.  AtbouMM  (xiiL  n.  fi&9,  a)  ^aeea 
ber  in  the  tine  ef  the  Lydian  king  Alyattea,  who 
nigaed  from  OL  38. 1  to  01 52. 2,  a.  a  628—570  ; 
Iwmbina  (jCknm.)  laantiona  her  at  OL  44,  &  a 
i  and  Soidas  (a«t)  makes  her  contemporary 
with  Akaena,  Steaichonis,  and  PitUcna  in  OL  42, 
a>  c.  611  (cMip.  Strab.  ziii.  ^  617).  That  she 
«BS  not  ooly  eontemMmiy,  bat  lived  in  frioidly 
inlmousa^  with  AMwaa,  ia  abown  hf  azietiitt 
"ogaMBta  a(  the  poettj  of  both.   Akaena  ad- 


*  The  nnmben  of  the  fiagmenu  referred  to 
wiHq^t  tbfa  arlide  are  atl^  unleia  otherwise 
•ipmiMd,  thoaa  ofNane^k  edition. 
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dreaiea  her  **  Violet-crowned,  pttre,  aweeUynnufii^ 
Siqipho,  I  ■mAi  to  tell  thee  something,  but  sImm 
prevents  me"  (Ft.  64,  Beilric ;  41,4^Matlhhw)  j 
and  Sappho  in  nply,  wiu  modest  indignatioa, 
taking  up  his  words,  nphnuds  him  fer  the  want  of 
honoorahle  diieetnesa  (Fr.  6 1  ^  Paemgea  may  alao 
be  quoted  from  the  worfca  of  the  AtlMnian  oomio 
poeta,  in  which  Sqtpho  appeals  to  be  eonteaaponuy 
with  Anaoeott  and  other  lyric  poota,  bat,  aa  wiu 
imaantly  ha  aetn,  auA  paMagaa  Mn  nathiiv  ta  do 
with  btr  date.  It  is  net  known  Itow  long  ahe  fired. 
The  story  ahoot  her  Inother  Chaiazas  ud  Rhod»- 
pis  would  bring  her  down  to  at  leaat  OL  32. 1, 8.  c. 
572,  the  year  of  the  aeeeauao  «t  Anasis,  king  of 
Egypt,  for,  according  to  Herodotus,  it  was  under 
thisk^  that  Bhodo^  flourithed.  It  is  alwaya, 
bomfei^  unnfc  te  dww  very  Biriet  ia&reacea  finm 
aaeh  nonlanatiOM.  AeliM  (F,  JST.sSl  88)  aaslgna 
the  adTentafoa  of  Rhodoidi  to  the  irign  af  Paam- 
mitichua ;  and  periiaps  the  only  aafc  eondwdoo  aa 
to  the  dale  of  thoae  events  la  that  ao  mndi  of 
them  aa  may  be  tnw  happoMd  aeon  after  the 
establithment  of  commercml  mtereewae  betwceai 
Qreeoe  and  Egypt  That  Sapphe  did  not  die 
young,  is  pretty  clear  fton  the  genaml  tenarof  the 
stataoieata  respecting  har,  and  fiem  her  appfieation 
ta  herself  of  the  epithet  yifKUrifXi.    (Fr.  20.) 

Of  the  eresta  il  her  life  we  have  na  other  in- 
fomatieu  than  an  obecnre  aUnsion  in  the  I^riaa 
Uarble  (Ep.  36)  and  in  Ovid  (fier.  zr.  51),  to 
ber  flight  bam  If  ytilane  to  Sidqr,  to  aaaua  aama 
unknown  dangar,  between  CH.  44. 1  M  47. 2, 
BL  c.  604  and  593 ;  hot  it  ia  not  diflonh  to  ooDse 
to  a  conclnnon  respecting  the  position  A»  occupied 
and  the  life  ahe  led  at  MytilcM ;  a  subject  in- 
teresting in  itself  and  on  acconat  the  gross  per> 
veraions  of  the  tmth  reqweting  it  which  have  bean 
ooneot  both  in  ancient  and  miodam  timea. 

Idke  all  the  cariy  lytic  poets,  Sasplio  sang  the 
isaiaee  of  Eroa  and  of  Hymen.  She  sang  than 
with  primitive  amplidty,  with  virtaona  diieetnaaa, 
and  with  a  fervour  in  which  poetic  inapiratiwt  was 
blended  vrith  the  wanath  of  the  AaoHe  Ito^ara 
meat.  Not  mily  is  then  in  her  bagmaata  no  line 
which,  lightly  undentood,  can  oast  a  cknd  vpiai 
her  feir  £ne,  bnt  th^  contain  paisagni  in  raebt 
as  in  the  one  already  referred  to  cMMeming  Alcaav^ 
she  repda  with  dignity  the  leeat  traaa^ression  td 
theaa  bosnda  «f  aactu  intuoeniae,  whtdi,  among 
the  Aediu  OiaAa,  vico  andi  wider  than  in  the 
•Ulenoflfldanori^  And  tbia  last  pnnt  ia  jnat 
that  to  which  we  are  doobtlees  to  look  for  the  mua 
source  of  the  celumniea  against  tiie  poetess.  In 
the  Dorian  and  Afolian  atates  ef  Oreeee,  Asia 
Minor,  and  Magna  Oraeda,  women  were  not,  aa 
among  the  loniana,  kept  in  rigid  aednuoii,  aa  the 
Hopartyand  toya^tbetrlocdaand  maaters.  Tb^ 
bad  their  place  not  only  in  society,  but  iu  philo- 
sophyaod  literature  ;  and  they  were  at  fell  uhar^ 
to  express  their  fipeliiags  as  well  as  thor  l^inioiis. 
This  state  of  things  the  Attic  comic  poets  could 
not  imderstand,  any  more  than  ihey  ooald  under- 
abmd  the  nmplidty  with  which  emotioas  vnra 
feeorded  at  a  period  a4mi,aB  Miillerwill  obaam^ 
**that  cnnpMe  separation  between  aenraal  and 
■mtimental.  love  had  not  yet  taken  pfece,  which 
we  find  in  the  writii^  of  later  times."  Nor  indeed 
could  it  well  be  expected,  considering  the  history 
of  Greek  morals  in  the  intervening  period,  and  the 
aocial  state  of  Athene  at  the  end  of  the  fifOi  oe» 
toiy,  that  thne  writan  should  be  able  to  distal 
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gdih  lMtw«an  the  femnr  of  Stipplio  *Dd  thv 
TolnptaouaiiMB  of  Anncmon,  or  ev«n  thttt  tbev 
■hould  refrain  fmtn  bringing  down  all  poet*  who 
«T«r  vrote  on  love  to  one  level,  and  from  eatimating 
Uien  by  their  om  dcbaaed  standard.  Accordingly 
we  iufi  that  Sappho  brCRme,  in  the  hands  of  the 
Attic  eonie  poeti,  a  wrt  of  ttoek  chiUMtw  !■  their 
UoeDtleiu  dramaa,  in  short «  men  coortemi.  Her 
name  appears  aa  the  title  of  p'ajs  by  Ameipsina, 
Amphia,  Antiphane*.  Diphiltis,  Ephippus,  and  Ti- 
nocle*,  is  which,  aa  well  na  in  the  Phaormf  Plato, 
•od  otfaer  work*  of  other  comediani,  not  only  wai  the 
.fiible  of  her  paa«on  for  Phaon  dnunatiaed,  bnt  love 
pnaaages  were  freely  introdaeed  between  herand  the 
diittnguiahed  poet*,  not  only  of  her  own,  but  of  other 
period*  and  coontriet ;  such,  for  example,  a>  Atthi- 
lochna,  Hipponnx.  and  Anacreon  (reapeuUt^  tbeae 
ounediea,  see  Mciaeke,  frap.  Omk.  Onuo.).  The 
writen  of  lHar  times  fnnnd  the  ahmiiy  ao  con- 
gniMl  lo  tbeir  moral  taatea,  or  ita  tefntation  to 
nodi  abowB  tbcir  critiod  skill,  that  tbey  readily 
adopted  it ;  except  that  one  or  two  of  the  gnun- 
mariani  reMHt  t«  their  vulgar  critical  expedient  of 
naltiplying  pemoni  of  the  laice  name,  and  dia- 
tinguiah  between  Sapphn,  the  poetess  of  Mytilene, 
and  SapjAo,  a  annenn  of  Eresoa,  the  Utter  being 
eridenuy  •  creHtaie  of  didi  own  imi^nation  (Ath. 
xiti.  p.  596,  e. ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  xii.  19  ;  Said.  v. 

Pbet.  f. «.  Af  tw^nit  and  ^imw ;  Apostol.  Pro- 
oarti  XX,  \&).  It  ia  not  surpriiing  that  the  early  ^ 
<niriattan  writers  against  heathenism  should  hare 
accepted  a  miarepreaentation  which  the  Oteeka 
thenaelvw  had  invented  (Tattan.  ode.  Oram.  52, 
AS.  pp.  118,  IKed.  Worth).  It  was  reserved 
for  a  distingaished  living  scholar  to  give  a  final  and 
complete  ivftilation  to  the  calumny  (Welcker, 
Sm^pko  Ttm  einem  iemAmdn  VnntrlkaU  btfrtj/t, 
Gbttingen.  13lfi,  in  his  Kieim  SiArifleiL,  vol.  ii.  p. 
00 :  coupw  M'dUei^  Lk.  of  Am.  lineet,  pp.  VJl, 
Ae.),  The  weU-known  6khle  of  Sap^ilio^  bve  for 
Pbaon,  and  her  despairing  leap  from  the  Lenndlan 
roek,  ^wliahes  at  the  first  approach  of  criticism. 
The  nnnie  o£  Phaon  doe*  not  occur  in  one  of 
Sappho^  fragments,  and  there  is  no  evidence  that 
it  was  once  mentioned  in  her  poems.  It  first 
•l^kean  in  the  Attic  cmnedies,  and  ia  probably  de- 
rived from  the  story  of  die  love  of  Aphfodiie  for 
Adonis,  who  in  toe  Greek  version  of  the  myth 
was  called  Phaethon  or  Phaon.  How  this  name 
came  to  be  connected  with  that  of  Sappho,  it  is  now 
impossible  to  trace.  There  are  passages  ia  her 
poems  nfening  to  bw  lov«  fbr  a  beutifnl  yoatfa, 
whom  alw  endeanmred  to  conriliala  fay  her  poetiy ; 
and  Uiese  passages  may  perhnps  be  the  fbnndation 
of  the  legend.  Aa  for  the  leap  from  the  Leucadian 
rock,  it  b  a  mere  metMphor,  which  is  takea  from  an 
expiatory  rite  connected  with  the  worship  of  Apollo, 
which  teems  to  have  been  a  frequent  poetical 
ioage;  i<  oceart  in  Steaichorus  and  Anaei«en,and 
my  bave  been  wed  by  Sappho,  though  it  is  not  to 
be  found  in  any  of  her  extant  fragments.  A  re- 
markable confirmation  of  the  unreal  nature  of  the 
whcrie  legend  ia  the  fiict  diat  none  of  the  writers 
who  teH  it  go  so  far  as  poettively  u  assert  that 
Snppbo  died  in  oonseqoenee  of  her  frantiG  leap. 
<Sae  Wekker,  MiUler,  Neno.  Ultiei,  Bode,  and 
ether  vriteta  on  Greek  literatire.) 

Another  matter  of  great  interest  is  eoncemii^ 
Ao  lelationB  of  Sappho  to  those  of  her  own  sex. 
fiha  appcnia  to  have  been  the  oentn  of  a  kmA 
Hmiy  nde^,  moit  of  llw  Dwaben  of  wUsh  nm 
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her  ptt]^  in  the  tedmkil  peitioa  of  her  art.  Fw 

the  Greeks  were  never  gallty  of  the  enonuovia  dim 
of  confounding  genina  with  its  instramenta,  or 
aupposlno:  that,  because  they  cannot  of  themadvea 
produce  its  frnit,  therefere  it  can  perform  its  work 
equally  weQ  withoat  them.  The  f^iale  emnpmirau 
and  pupils  of  Sappho,  her  sTSupcu  and  /arfif  ijiiiii, 
are  mentioned  by  various  ancient  writers  (Snid. 
*.  f. ;  and  especially  Max.  Tyr.  Dm.  zziv.)  ;  and 
she  herself  relVrs  to  her  heusehetd  aa  devoted  tO 
the  service  of  the  Muses  (/totwmAa*  afKfar,  FV.  28), 
This  subject  canimt  be  panned  flirtber  beie,  bsk 
much  interesting  information  ibont  aimikr  fesmln 
aoeieties  will  be  fonnd  in  HiUlerli  Dorian  (k  if. 
c.  4.  §  fl,  c.  S.  §  2). 

She  had  also,  however,  tivala  of  her  own  sex.  Aft 
heads,  probably,  of  other  associations  of  tfae  earn* 
kind.  Among  these  Gorge  and  Andromeda,  eap^ 
ciidly,  wen  often  mentioBed  in  ber  poems  (Hk 
Tyr.  I.  c).  She  b  found  indulging  in  r***«Tffl 
sarcasm  against  the  latter  (Fr.  23),  and  npomiding 
a  pupil  fa  resorting  to  her  (Fr.  37).  In  sane  in- 
stance) ahe  reproached  her  companiona  fbr  balls  sf 
conduct  or  of  temper  (Fr.  42),  and  satirised  tfaoae 
who  preferred  the  enjoyment  of  woridly  fertnne  to 
the  servioe  of  tho  Moses  (Fr.  19).  Amonit  the 
women  mentioned  as  hercomMnionB,Bn  Anactaris 
of  Miletus,  Gongyla  of  Coition,  Euaiea  of  Sals- 
mis,  Gyrinna,  Atthia,  and  Mnasidiea.  Those  M 
them  who  obtained  the  highest  celebrity  for  their 
own  poetical  works  were,  D^HOPHlLl  tho  Pam- 
phylian,  and  Erinha  of  Telos. 

It  is  almost  mperfnims  to  refer  to  the  mmeioas 
passages  in  vhidi  the  ancient  writen  hm  e>* 
preaaed  their  nnbonnded  admiration  of  the  poetiy 
of  Sappho.  In  true  poetical  genius,  onfettcnd  by 
the  eonventionaliUea  and  littlenesses  later  tines, 
she  appears  to  have  been  equal  to  Akaena  ;  and 
sapMior  to  him  in  gnoe  and  aweetneos.  Of  eowao 
we  an  not  to  lodt  In  ler  nrodictioBi  br  Aa  ioce 
atmins  of  patriotin  iriilch  her  gnnt  cooatryma 
poured  fiuth  ;  for  they  would  mve  been  little  bo- 
coming  in  a  woman  ;  but  they  find  tbeir  eoanter- 
part  in  those  addresses  to  Aphndite,  in  whick  the 
con  test  of  passion  in  the  female  heart  ii  most  vividly 
portmyed.  Certainly  to  no  one  bat  Alcaeas,  not 
even  to  I^ndar  himself^  can  vre  assign  the  hcnoor 
of  disputing  the  lyric  throne  with  Sappho.  Already 
in  her  own  age,  if  we  may  believe  an  istenaling 
tradition,  the  recitation  of  one  of  her  poems  so 
affected  Solon*  that  be  exmesaed  an  eameat  daaire 
to  learn  it  be&re  he  died  (u«  fioMr  odri  drsAbH, 
Aelian.  op.  SUA.  Strm.  xxix.  58).  •  Stmbo  speaks 
of  her  as  3avjuaav^r  ri  j^im  (xiu.  p.  617).  and 
the  ptaises  and  imitations  oif  her  by  Honee  and 
Catvllus  are  too  well  known  to  requin  mentioa. 

It  n»y  aafrly  be  affirmed  ^at  the  loas  of 
Sappho'^  poenu  is  Uie  grsntest  over  wbidi  we 
have  to  raoum  in  the  whole  iioige  tX  Greek 
litemtuK,  at  least  vS  the  inu^native  species 
The  frngraents  that  snirive,  though  some  of  them 
an  exquisite,  banly  faraiah  a  aample  of  the  sai^ 
pnasing  beauty  of  the  whole.  They  are  chiefly  of 
an  erotic  character  ;  and  at  the  beiad  of  this  daaa 
must  be  placed  that  qrfendid  ode  to  AphndHe^  of 
which  we  pcrhnps  posseas  die  whde  \¥t.  1),  and 
whidi,  as  wdi  aa  the  shorter  ode  which  MIsws 
it  (Fr.2),  should  be  read  wiA  the  reimltB  of 
Mdllsr  (£t(.^^isa.Oneeo,^]75,17S)b  She 
appean  also  to  have  composed  «  hi]^  Mmher  of 
hymeneala,  from  whidi  we  posseis  sene  fragments 
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flf  mat  hmatjt  Md  trfans  of  vUch  (b*  edebntod 
Kjrfthihidim  of  Catnlliu, 

**  Te^ar  adat,  jnTsnea  coimTgite," 

w  doubtlm  an  imitadoD.  In  that  imitatioo,  aa 
well  «•  in  ■eT«nl  of  Sappiw^a  own  fnumenu,  we 
peiceive  the  ezqurit*  taata  with  whico  iha  nn- 
Blojed  imago*  dawn  fimn  naton,  th*  beat 
azaB^  of  whid  ia  pariu^a  tba  t^ten  quoted 
liM  (1^68). 


with  which  ofen  Bjion?!  banutifal 

iinitatioa, 

O  Haaparna,  than  bringeat  aU  thingi,*' 

not  Dtij  aoonda  tMue*  bnt  &ila  to  axpeaa  tbe 
latter,  and  perb^  tfaa  better,  portion  of  the 
image.  Thoae  of  lierpoeina,wh)ehueaddieaaedto 
her  female  frienda  are  ao  (errid,  that  they  ought 
nlmoat  la  be  cluaad  with  bet  erotic  poenu. 

Her  bynuu  invoking  the  godi  (a«  Airriicol  Sfuni) 
are  mentioned  bj  the  tfaetoiidan  Menander  (^>- 
roM.  i.  3X  iriw  tdk  a*  that  anxm^  tbera  were 
nmaj  to  Artenli^  and  to  Aphrodite,  m  wbidi  the 
wiona  hieaQtiaa  of  thmr  wwabip  were  refiaied  to. 
A  hjaui  of  hat*  to  Artemia  waa  imitated  hj 
Dmaofkd*  (PhOoatr.  Vit.  Sopk  i.  30).  Accord- 
ing to  Saidaa,  ber  Ivric  pouna  ibnned  nine  booka, 
which  wen  probaUj  MTannd  merelj  aecordiDK 
to  tbe  metres  of  Um  poenu^  (See  NenOi  p.  1 U  foL) 
The  MOW  ccaipiler  aaeribea  to  her  apignnu, 
elegica,  hunba,  and  nuNwdiaa.  The  laat  of  theae 
ienu  deaigoataa  poenw  which  wen  intended  to 
be  aang,  not  bj  a  cho'nia,  but  bj  a  ainf^  voice, 

.  s  diatioctloo  which  ia  nn^y  a  charaeteriatie  of 
the  greater  poctitn  of  the  lyric  poetry  of  tbe 
Aedkaa ;  tut  of  the  Doiiana,  on  the  oontnuy, 
waa  chiefly  AtaS,  Aa  to  the  iamba  nentJoned 
bj  Saidaa^  U  ia  Itaa  that  lanbie  litiea  an  intro- 
dooed  into  her  atnpheat  hot  the  apedea  of  poetry 
called  iamUei  aodi  aa  Ibat  of  Archilochna,  it  alto- 
gethw  alien  to  her  geniua.  With  respect  to  the 
elwiea  and  e[HgraniB,  ahe  had  a  phue  in  the 
MdauM'a  Gariamdt  which  eontained,  he  tella  ui, 
•'fawflowamafSnnho,  bat  thoae  naaa" 
hut  it  daaa  not  ftiOow  that  theae  piecea  were  m 
daglae  wae.  The  Greek  Anthology  containa 
thrao  epigtana  under  her  name,  tbe  genuinenen 
of  whidi  i«  doubtful.  Jacoba  aecepte  them,  aa 
prweam  mmplieUatem  redoiemiia."  (Brunck,  Jmal. 
ToL  i  p.  U  [  Jacoba,  Antk.  Ohmm.  toL  l  p.  49, 
ziik  p.  949).    Her  poena  were  all  in  her 

^imldn  Aecdie  dialect,  and  form  with  thoie  of 
Akaeoa  the  atandard  <iS  the  Aeolic  dialect  of 
LaaboB.  (Ahsena,  de  Graaoae  iMgitae  DkUediiy 
▼oL  U).   Dionyun*  (t.  33)  aelecta  her  dictira  aa 

.  Uie  beat  example  of  poliahed  and  flowery  com- 
peaition  (ytM^nptU  mbI  (U«qper  vwBiatm), 
AnMi^  the  yamguiriana  who  wrote  npon  Sappho 
and  her  woriw  won  Ctamaeleon  (Ath.  ml  p. 

-  £99,  c)  and  Calliaa,  who  waa  also  a  commentator 

.on  Alcaeufc  (8trab.  xiiL  p.  618).  Draco  of 
StiatMiigB  wrote  on  her  metres  (Suid.  a.  v,  ApA- 
MM-)  ]  and  Alexander  the  Sophitt  lectaied  on 
her  poetry  (Ariitid.  i^ptiapl  n.  85).  There  wen 
alao  aone  aoonymona  iwanv^fMra.  Portion*  of 
her  Mghth  book  were  traoiferred  by  a  certain 
Sopater  into  hia  (Phot,        Cod.  161.) 

It  remaina  to  ^eok     the  nuuical  and  riiyth- 
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nical  forma.  In  winch  the  pa*tnr  of  Sappho  waa 
embodied.  Herodota*  (L  e.)  calu  ber  genericaliy 
HowTowoiit :  Soida*  uaea  die  apecifie  tenn*  Avpiinf 
and  ^nfXr/Ho.  Her  initnnneit  waa  the  harp,, 
which  ahe  aeem*  to  have  need  both  in  the  fonn  of 
the  Aeolin  bariilom  and  the  Lydiaa  ptctiM.  The 
iBTenUon  ti  the  kttor  waa  aacribed  to  her  by 
aoma  of  the  anocola  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  685,  b.  b) ; 
and  it  ia  probably  by  •  cenfuaiaQ  of  teima  that 
Stodaa  aaatgna  to  her  the  inTcntioB  of  the  jibefrwM, 
which  inatrument  waa  only  need  for  itriking  the 
old  lyn  {^pfuyiy,  and  not  for  the  pee^  wbith 
waa  pkyed  with  the  fingera  Mily.  (See  Neoe, 
p.  11]C  Hec  chief  moda  n  amaie  waa  the  Mixo- 
lydau,  the  tender  and  {daintiTa  obaiaeter  of 
which  waa  admiiably  adapted  to  her  amatory 
poem*,  and  the  invention  of  which  waa  ascribed 
to  her  by  Ariotoxenn*,  although  othera  aadgned 
it  to  Pythocleides.  and  othera  to  Terpander. 
(Hutda  JVns.  16,28.^  113«,e.  1140,  f.) 

Of  the  metna  of  SapjAO^  the  moat  important  ta 
that  which  bean  her  naaie,  and  which  only  diBui 
from  the  Alcaic  by  the  poaition  of  a  ahort  ayUablaK 
which  enda  the  Sapphie  and  bepaa  tbe  Ajeaia 
verse,  for  example 

JOrlndlbil*  mUt  ptt&Et  i3bentt& 
Vlldea  fit  iltt  atct  nIvS  elndldOnkl 

From  tbe  veiemblanea  between  tba  two  lbm», 
and  from  the  frequent  occurrence  of  each  of  them 
in  the  fngmenti  of  Saniho  and  Alcaen*.  and  in 
tbe  Odea  of  Horace  and  CatuTTut,  we  may  fairly 
conclude  that  in  tbeio  two  verse*  we  have  the 
moat  dianutetialic  rhythm  of  Uie  Aeolian  lyric 
poetry.  A  thorough  diicaaaion  of  thie  Sapphia 
verae  would  invdve  tbe  examination  of  the  whotr 
aubjeet  of  the-  early  Greek  metra*.  Seme  invee- 
tigation  of  it  ia,  however,  neoenaty,  both  en 
account  of  the  importance  of  the  metre  in  itaelf, 
and  of  the  prerauing  errors  with  r«g»rd  to  it* 
*tructure  and  rhythm.  The  grosa  and  abaurd 
blundw  9t  what  we  believe  u  atill  the  mfinary 
mode  of  reading  the  Sapphic  venea  in  Horace, 
has  been  of  late  exposed  and  corrected  more  thnii 
once,  especially  by  PrafesMir  Key  {Jounal  of  Edu- 
eatioHf  voL  iv.  p.  356  ;  Pemji  C^felopaettia,  ark 
Arm).    The  tme  aonntaatian  *  i* :  — 


-  M  - 


-  V  _ 


aa  i*  dearly  aeen  oven  in  I^tia  Akue  vana,  and 

without  tb»  poaaibility  a  doubt  in  tbe  gen  nine 
Greek  Sapphic  and  Alcaic  Thue  ia,  however,  wo 
think,  still  aeme  doobt  which  of  the  accented  syl- 
lablea  oaght  to  havtt  the  atraiger  accent  and  which 
the  weaker. 

With  regnrd  to  the  diviaion  of  the  feet,  ire 
aasnme  (not  having  the  apace  here  to  pnve)  that 
the  fiinil  am  natal  element  of  tbe  greater  part  of  the 
earlier  Greek  metrical  systems,  epic  as  well  aa 

lyric,  was  the  Cboriambna  «  ^  w  ^  either 

alone  or  doubled  —  ^  v  -  m  w  —  (i**^^  theae- 

called  Pentameter),  and  either  with  or  without 
an  unaccented  introductory  or  terminal  »vlbblc. 


*  Aa  a  men  matter  of  convenience  the  word 

aceait  is  used  in  iu  English  aense,  dceignating  the 
Hrett  of  the  voice  on  a  syllable,  and  liot  in  ita 
proper  senai-,  which  it  baa  when  uaed  in  Greek 
gmmmars,  namely  the  aiafuaf  pitdi  of  a  ayllaUe, 
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or  both  w  ^  V  V  -  wban  doubled, 

ulfuu-ww-s^  A««Mted  with  th« 
choriazibni,  w  iu  eqoiralenU  in  time,  w«  km  the 
douWa  iwab  and  wb  douUa  tnchM,  either  cam- 
pWle.  or  cataleetie  t  mi  in  th«  hittw  csm  the 
tinte  ia  rade  up  either  by  a  rMt,  or  by  reckoning 
the  beginning  u)d  the  ending  of  ti»  toth  to- 
gether. Thai,  in  the  Sapphic  I&m*  wa  have  the 
time  three  of  the  elementerf  parte*  or  netne, 
At  ehAiiambua  occupying  the  middle  place,  with 
•  A>oble  trochee  for  an  introdncUoa  (ot  6aw)  and 
a  doable  iamb  for  •  tenuinatiim,  but  thii  laat 
metre  want*  one  lyUable,  the  time  of  which  is 
made  np  by  the  panie  at  the  end  of  the  line 


.  £  «  I  1' 


-  !i  f 


Or  the  line  m^ht  be  divided  eo  a«  to  make  the 
middle  and  priDcipal  part  a  chonamboa  with  it* 
catalexii  (identical,  in  ftct,  with  the  ihort  final 
Tcne),  and  theterarinatiDii  a  ain^  tvoehee 

—    M    —   S|—    WW    —   Vl—  ■ 

In  the  Alcaic,  we  have  preeiMly  the  came  time ; 
only  dio  line,  instead  of  beginning  with  an  ao- 
ccntad  nlUbU  and  ending  with  an  snaoconted 
one,  b^na  with  an  nnaooented  syllable  and  ends 

with  an  accented  one,  the  dtfiarence  being  effected 
by  prefixing  an  onaocfnted  syllable  to  the  haae 
and  taking  it  away  firom  the  tenmnation  ;  and 
then  the  base  and  termination  taken  together, 
dlowance  being  made  for  the  real  at  the  end  of 
the  line,  fill  ap  the  time  of  two  metree. 


-  T 


The  difiennca  ia  pieciady  analogom  to  that  be- 
tween the  trochaic  and  iambic  metres. 

The  Smhio  atn^ia  ct  rtama  it  compowd  ai 
three  Sappnic  renei,  of  which  the  thnd  ia  pro- 
longed by  the  addiUon  of  another  metre,  whidi 
mnat  be  a  pan  dioriambu,  to  which  is  i^ended 

a  final  uHooanlad  i^Uabla  ^  w  w  -  v  Thiiis 

connanly  ttarted  ai  a  i«arate  Un^  and  is  called 
by  tha  gnunmarians  the  Fenw  AtUmuu,  bnt  how 
eaaentially  it  is  a  prolongation  of  the  third  line  ia 
evident  Cnm  the  bet  thiA  a  word  often  nma  over 
from  the  mw  into  the  other,  ftr  example, 

hiirm  lai  wArfnar  liv  fMW^ 

and,  in  Honce. 

LaUtur  ripa  Jon  non  pobante  nx* 
orina  anmis. 

This  reraaric,  howam^  ajqilioa  only  to  the  g»< 
hnine  original  atmctnie,  fi»  in  Horace  someUntea 
the  ahort  verae  ia  aeparated  from  its  own  stanza, 
either  an  hiatna  in  the  prosody  or  bya  full  stop 
In  the  aenaa,  and  ia  read  as  contionoas  wiUi  the 
iNxt  atann,  as  (Cbm.  L  2.  47) :~ 

Nava  la  noatrii  vitna  iniqum 
Ocior  aan 

ToUat. 

fComp.  i.  12.  7, 31, 22.  U.)  Bnt  this  it  never 
fcond  in  Sappho,  not  avm  iu  Catnlltu. 


SAPPHO. 

The  whda  «yttani  of  the  S^pUc  flaiim  tbe* 
mna  thns  ;— 

"  ^     K.]'*  '   I  "  I 


where  we  hare  not  indicated  the  diritioo  of  th* 
feet  in  the  latter  part  of  the  tbiid  Una,  Ear  tb*  fol- 
lowing renaon :  the  oompletion  of>  the  doabln  inb 
(which  ia  not  hare  cataloctk,  beeanae  the  line  does 
not  really  end  here  like  the  first  two)  and  the  com- 
mencement of  the  additional  metre  ovariap  ona 
another,  or,  in  other  worda,  ii»  ioog  ijiWhlTf  ia 
common  to  both. 

It  atill  remaina  to  notice  the  ooentra,  an  aleiueut 
of  metrical  poetry  quite  as  important  as  time  and 
accent  By  eaaura  w  moan,  not  preciaelT-  what 
the  gnunmarians  define  it,  namely,  Uia  drrSdim  of 
a  foot  between  two  words,  because,  among  ether 
objections  to  thia  definition,  it  reqniraathe  pterioas 
aettlement  of  the  qoestion,  what  the  feet  of  the 
Terse  really  are  ;  bnt  what  we  call  mauina  ta  a 
pause  im  a  tierae,  dividing  the  verae  into  porta*  j«st 
as  the  atronger  pauae  of  m  atd  tie  verm,  dindea 
a  poem  or  stn^he  into  Tenet.  Nothing  ia  i 
eonmon  la  lyric  poetry  than  Ua  the  prindpal  a 
niE  in  a  vetaa  to  ftS  at  tlw  end  of  a  feot,  aa  in 

MBetala  Xtivb  I  MItit  i^IbH 


NQUam  I  VftrK  dtcrt  H  tRK  pdOa  n  aevfab  libBrba. 

Now,  in  the  Sapphic  line,  there  are  no  leaathia 
aiz  modee  of  introducing  the  eaemml  pmse 

(1.)  Intboanddloofthachoriamlmaa 

^  Ara{\i<eem' I  mUoi  Si 

(2.)  After  ita  fint  ^DaUe,  as 

T&t  l|uv  oAer  I  dCawn  mfA*<< 

(S.)  After  tb«ditnMftaiebase,ai 

noiKOUBpop",  II  AMMtr*  'A^pSSm  t 

(4.)  After  the  third  ajUaUe  of  tbabMi»M 
WM  Abi^  I  ta^AtXmt  Afiwyef  ««. 

(6.)  Before  the  diiambie  tenninatitm,  ai 
liAoe^  Tttrpot  Si  M/tor  |  Xfroim. 

(6.)  Belbn  the  hit  ayUaUa  at  tka  T<iilfcwh<» 

as 

i»A  Twr  wen  |  lArtpma. 


Now,  it  win  be  aaan,  by  a  gjaaeaat  thaaa  i 
plea,  that  aereral  of  the  vanes  bate  two,  or  (MB 

more,  of  theae  caeanral  peoaes.  In  fiirt,  hi  tha 
last  four  of  the  uz,  thia  »  almost  demanded  by  tha 
first  principles  of  rhythm,  on  account  of  the  iB- 
eqnolity  which  the  divison  would  otherwiaa  give. 
We  must,  therefore,  regard,  not  only  the  awsa 
bat  their  combi&atiotis ;  and  it  wfil  dm  ba  i 
that  the  Sapphic  vetw  ia  divided  by  Ita  • 
pauses  aometintea  into  two  memben,  and  aomatiwa 
mto  three ;  and  ainca  the  vetse  oontoins  sir  a^ 
oented  syllables  (connting  a*  one  of  them  tha  paais 
at  the  end,  which,  if  filUd  np,  ai  tf  tEoi  f*  Us  t 
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Snmld  b«  tcoented),  tfaen  two  chief  modes  of  im- 
■ion  tfiTfl  mpectirelj  two  memben,  each  contain- 
ing UTM  aeoent«d  syllaUet,  mod  Uirae  memben, 
cMt  contifanng  two.  In  t]w  fint  cne,  tlM»  ue 
two  mbdrrinms  (Not.  1  and  3,  abore),  ttie  difie> 
reoee  bong  manly  tbat  between  the  feminine  and 
fnaacttline  caeraia,  and  its  effect  umj^r  the  nee  of 
m  tinj^  or  a  doaUe  unaccented  ejUsble  ai  an  in- 
troduction to  the  iecond  half  of  the  vene.  In  the 
■eeond  mode  of  division,  we  get  Tirions  inbdiTi- 
aiona,  reanldng  from  the  variotis  combinations  of 
the  CMSOiae  in  the  ezamplef  (S),  (4),  {5}, and  (6). 
When  (3)  and  (6)  an  combined, the  result  is  a 
lino  divided  into  three  parta  perfeetljr  equal  in  time, 
MoA  which  are  in  &ct  Uie  tnree  primary  etwnenu 
of  Ae  Tei!ie,as, 

'When  (4)  and  (5)  an  combined,  the  line  only 
difihrs  from  the  above  by  having  the  Ust  syllable 
of  the  base  oonrerted  into  an  intiodnetory  syllaUe 
tlx  the  centre,  as  In  the  exaai^  in  No.  b.  Vmms 
«f  tUa  ftm  gaoenlly  hara  alio  the  principal 
cenbd  cmmiI)  wUdt  moat  be  regarded  ovei^ 
powering  ikt  others  ;  as  in  the  ezam^  When 
(3)  and  (6)  are  comUned,  the  effect  is  that  the 
line  conditi,  rhj/lkmietAljf,  of  a  ditrodaie  baae 
and  a  dttrachaio  tannioatian,  Ae  central  member 
being  impHfaet ;  aa  m  both  the  exMnples  (8) 
■iid(6).  ThecdnbinBlioBer(4)aad(«)Bfodiiean 
a  raraa  evidendy  aUnoat  the  aane  ae  the  laat ;  aa 
is  die  enmple  (4). 

The  sernal  efiocte  produced  by  the  caeavtae 
fat  the  third  prdenged  lino  of  the  stanza,  are  too 
varied  to  be  dtscoMod  farther :  the  reader  who 
has  entued  into  what  has  been  already  said,  can 
eaally  dedvce  them  for  himsel£  Enoogfa  has 
•bam  aaid  to  diow  the  true  stroetare  of  the ' 
Terae,  and  the  iouaenae  Tariety  of  rhythm  of  which 
it  is  saaceptible.  How  ikilinlly  Sappho  availa  her- : 
adf  of  thoe  rarietiea  is  evident  frm  ^  mete  &el, 
that  all  the  above  ezam^ea  ara  lakan  fiom  hw 
fint  fragment,  which  only  contains  seven  atanmi. 
The  tabject  of  L«tin  Saf^iiea  cannot  be  entered 
upon  here  t  it  rnnat  safiee  to  lay  down  the  princi- 
ple, that  thor  laws  moat  be  deduced  from  thoee  of 
theOreek  ueln  }  and  to  stale  the  fiiet,  that  Horace 
nwfinris  hiaaelf  almost  entirely  to  tlie  forma  (1) 
and  (3),  ■»  b) 

UercBl^  fkcSnd«  H  n«pOa  Atl&ntts 

Qui  fttOo  cMlQa  H  bBmlbom  rifebitam, 

using  the  fomwr  very  aparingty  indeed  in  his  earlier 
odes,  but  more  fretfiMntly  in  his  biter  ones  }  his 
taste,  it  may  ba  pmsiiiiaiiT,  baring  been  improved 
by  practice.  The  vtfaer  metres  used  by  Sappho 
ara  fidly  dlacoaaad  by  Neue,  pp,  12,  &c 

The  first  edhion  of  any  part  of  Sappho's  frag- 
menta  was  that  of  tbe  hymn  to  Aphrodite,  by  H. 
Stephanu^  in  bis  edition  of  Anacreon,  1554, 
4le.  The  subsequent  editions  of  Anacreon,  in 
lAH.  I6«e,  1680,  1881,  1684,  1690,  1699. 
1700,  1710,  1712,  1716,  1733,  1785,  1740, 
1742,  1744,  1751,  1754,  contained  also  the 
fri^menff  at  S^ho  in  a  form  more  or  less 
complelet  (See  Hoffmann,  Lex,  BUdiog.  ScripL 
Graast  art  ^aooeoii.)  They  were  also  contained 
ia  tbe  Oarmim  JVowm  lUmtrixm  /bemtaonm, 
JSyipbH^  Ice.,  with  the  SeMia  at  Fnlviu  Utshma, 
AiiiTei^  IfiOSf  8va.|  and  'b  the  Cologne  eoUaetion . 
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of  the  Greek  poets,  1614,  M.  la.  Vnsfw  Mb- 
liehed  an  amended  text  of  tbe  two  priadpal  Am* 
meats  in  his  edition  of  Catnllas,  pp.  llS^ftcLonS. 
1684,  4tx  Jo.  Ott.  Wolf  edilid  dw  fii^meBta, 
irith  mtea,  indieea,  and  ■  life  of  Sappho,  aepanl^ 
in  17S8,  4to.  Hamb.,  ud  again  in  h»  IfovmA 
hatritm  Foemiitanimt  iSqtpilaa,  AcL,  FroffmtHim  M 
Eloffia,  Gr.  et  Lot.  Hamb.  173fi,  4t0L  Theyagian 
appeared  in  Branck^  AmalMbu  v^  L  pp.  ft4,  ftc, 
vol.  iii.  p,  %  Ac,  1772,  8vo.  The  two  dtiaf  odea 
were  inaerted  by  O.  C  Harieea,  in  hia  AmlkoL  PatI, 
Graee.  1792,  Svo ;  and  the  whole  fragments  by 
A.  Schneider,  in  his  Moimhr'Ai>0)f,  Oiesae,  1802, 
8vob  Since  that  period  there  Iiave  been  numerona 
erilections  and  critical  editiona  of  the  tegmenta,  of 
which  thoae  of  the  grsMest  pntaarient  are  dw  two 
tMowing-.—SapfAM  ZmUb*  Otmim  H 
mmla  neeiumt,  eomnuHlario  Slattravti,  tckemata 
tansioa  adjeeU  M  mdiett  eoiQ&tif  H.  F.  MagHUa 
Volger,  Lips.  1810,  8vo. ;  vA  aafpkmk  Mytih- 
nasM  Fragnunta,  ^wcfaww  Opnve  i»  omtHm 
Artit  Ortuamm  If/riiat  AtKM^M,  Aaospto  Pimdan^ 
eoUoeimdaA,  pnpmdt  IK  CMiUmm  Fi'iiUrietu 
Neue,  Beiol,  1827,  4tA  Of  theae  ti^e  editioaa, 
that  of  Volger  stands  at  the  head  ef  tbe  modem 
editiona  \a  point  of  date  and  U  eumbroas  elabora- 
tion ;  titat  of  Nene  is  by  fiw  the  first  in  point  of 
excelloDce.  An  important  snj^ement  to  the  edi- 
tion of  Naae  is  Welcker's  review  ef  It  in  AhnTa 
AMMm  fer  1838,  and  in  WdakaT^  KUm 
SAr^tm,  vnLi.  pf  110.  The  fragmenU  ef  Sappho 
have  alao  been  edited  by  Bp.  Blemlield,  in  die 
JlfaaeaBi  CWftnm,  ToL  i. ;  by  Oaiaford,  in  his 
Po&M  Mmora  Graeei;  ^oij  SchneldewtB,  in  hia 
DtUetmt  PoSmot  Oraeeomm  i  by  Bergk,  in  hit 
Poietae  Ljpiei  Grwiaa  {  by  Ahreaa,  hi  hia  treatiae 
dm  GroMM  Imgrnat  DiaiteUt,  voL  L  ;  ted  alaa  a^ 
paiately  by  A.  U  Hoebiis,  in  GteA  and  Oetwds 
Hanner.  1816,  8vd.  ;  net  to  SMUthn  aorae  other 
editiona  of  the  two  chief  fiagmenta.  HiafB  an 
nnmeroaa  transhitioaa  both  of  Uieae  two  fragnient*, 
and  of  the  whole,  into  English,  Oanaan,  Fiendi, 
Italian,  nd  Spmuah.  (See  Hefibann,  Lm.  BM. 

Some  ef  the  principal  modern  works  npon  Sappho 
have  been  incidentally  referred  to  in  the  course  of 
thia  article.  To  theae  should  be  added  Plehn'a 
/iesWaea,  Bode  and  UMet,  fllwi.  d.  ^eOea.  DieUk., 
and  Bendwdy,  Aaot.  rf.  0rM,  JMM.  vol  ii.  pp. 
48S— 400.  [P.S.1 

8ARAP1&  [SuuRH.] 

8ARA8,afreedmanerCleopatta.  (ae.ail^«, 
XV.  15,comp.xv.  XJyaSirnint,^ aSararegio.) 

SARANTITNUS,  UAKUEIi.  [MANvx^ 
literary,  Nol  4.J 

SARDANAPA'LUS  (Xa^SaadmAat),  the  hal 
king  of  the  Aaayrian  empae  of  Nhma  ot  Nineveh. 
accOTding  to  Cteuaa.  Thu  writer  related  that  ther 
Assyrian  empire  laated  1806  yean*  t  that  thefint 
king  waa  Ninns,  who  was  succeeded  by  his  wife 
Semiramis,  and  she  by  her  son  Ninyas,  and  that 
he  was  followed  by  thirty  kinga,  sen  aacceeding 
fiuher  in  nnintennpted  order.  AU  theae  kings, 
from  Ninyas  downwards^  wen  snnk  ha  lamiry  mm 


*  In  the  present  copies  of  Diodorus  (ii.  2)}  we 
have  1360  years,  but  it  appears  that  SynceDue 
(p.  359,  c)  and  Agathias  (ii.  25,  p.  120)  read  1306, 
and  thia  number  iaconfirmedby  Augrstine  (ds  Cm, 
ZM,zviiL  21).  who  has  1806  yean.  (SeeCUii* 
toi^/'.A'.  voLb  p.369^notod.V^ 
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■  iloUi,  tin  tbair  d«gndation  nached  iu  deepeit 
punt  in  ike  ftwrn  of  thotr  last  king  Saidampdiu, 
who  p«Mod  nil  timo  in  hit  paliiM  tuueen  by  ttoj  of 

.  Us  Ml^foett,  dnwad  in  femiile  i^>ptnl,  MiTonnded 
ooMnliinw,  nnd  indulfing  in  ertrj  apeon  of 
SflmtionKMM  mi  affBminacj-.  At  l«ngth  Arlaoei, 
wtnpof  Medik,  was  admitted  into  the  yrMwue  rf 
the  ioretrigii,  and  wai  m  diignited  with  what  he 
mw,  that  he  ratolred  to  throw  off  hii  allegiance  to 
miAi  a  worthlew  monarch.  Sopported  bjr  Ueleif «, 
the  nobleit  of  the  Chaldsesn  priesta,  Arbacea  ad- 
rnnoed  at  the  head  of  a  fomidable  army  agaiiut 
Mudaitualiu.  Bat  all  of  a  ludden  Uie  eonninate 
prinre  threw  off  hia  Inxutioni  habila.  and  appeared 
an  vndantad  wanior.  Placing  hinudf  at  tbe 
head  of  hit  troopa,  be  twice  defeated  the  rebelt,  bat 
tvaa  at  length  wontod  and  obli^  to  ahut  hinuelf 
up  in  Nineveh,  Here  he  anataiood  a  for  two 
yeara,  tilt  at  length,  finding  it  impoesible  to  hold 
eat  an;  loogec,  be  ecdlected  wl  his  tteasarea,  wivei, 

.  and  cooenfateM,  and  placinf  them  on  an  imnwnae 
p3e  which  be  had  constmcted,  set  it  on  fire,  and 
thus  destroyed  both  hinuelf  and  them.  The  ene- 
mies then  obtaioed  poMeaaion  of  the  city.  The 
Hoeotiot  of  Ctesias  has  been  given  at  some  length 
in  Diodoraa  Sicnlas  (iL  '23—27),  and  his  state- 
menu  reapeeting  the  AHynau  monarchy  were 
followed  by  most  subeeqaent  writers  and  chroDO- 
togists,  fComp.  Jnstin,  L  1 — S  ;  Athen.  xii.  pp. 
Si-29t  A30iJ  Jaitin  places  the  death  of  Sardann- 
palua  in  tne  first  half  of  the  ninth  centnry  before 
At  Christian  aera,  and  aooording  to  his  chronology 

.  MtoM  tbenCan  fljia  in  the  twenty-second  cmtnry. 

.  CUatOQ  givaa  &  c  3183  ibr  the  commencement, 
and  B.  a  476  for  the  doee  of  the  Assyrian  em- 

Owing  to  the  detailed  accounts  in  Diodorus, 
many  nwdem  writers  have  repeated  his  history 
witii  full  ooBfidenca,  thoigh  they  have  been  not  a 
Nltla  panled  to  iwoneile  it  with  tiia  coaflkting 
■tatsBHiila  (tf  other  aniberitisfc  Bst  Uie  wide 
.  mrratire  of  Ctauas  is  pnrdy  mythical,  aad  cannot 
.  for  one  moment  be  received  as  a  genuine  history. 
CteuBs,  it  most  be  reeaUeded,  is  the  only  autho- 
rity on  whidi  dw  whtde  lasts,  and  as  he  lived  at 
the  beginning  of  the  foarth  century  before  the 
Chriitiau  aan,  that  is,  nearly  fiOO  prears  after  the 
^v«its  whieh  he  pnfiuaes  te  'deacnbe,  his  aecoont 
will  not  ai^mir  of  much  value  to  thoM  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  laws  of  historical  evidence. 
Tbe  fact  of  thirty  efiiuninate  kings  reigning  in 
snccestion,  from  fatbor  to  ton,  for  such  an  immense 
period  of  time,  is  ef  itaelf  ssfllcient  to  prove  the 
fobulous  nature  of  the  aoeount ;  and  the  legend  of 
Sardanapalui,  who  so  strangely  appears  at  one 
time  sunk  in  the  lowest  effiuniaacy,  and  imme- 
diately nfterwards  an  heroic  warrior,  has  probably 
«risen  from  his  beiw  the  same  with  the  god 
SandoD,  who  waa  worshipped  extensively  m  Asia, 
both  as  an  henie  and  a  female  divinity.  The 
idonti^r  between  the  ged  Ssndon  and  tbe  king 
Audanapalas  was  first  asserted  by  K.  0.  MuUer, 
in  a  very  ingenious  eseay  (Sbiwfoa  umi  Sardaiiapal 
jn  RkeimitdtM  Maxum  for  1S29,  pp.  22 — 39,  re- 
{Minted  in  KItim  &in/lea,  vol  ii.  100—113), 
and  lias  beoi  Mmrted  with  forthar  aqpunents  by 
if  avers  (Die  PK&Akr,  p.  458,  &&). 

The  account  of  Ctesias,  besides  its  inherent 
Improbability,  ia  in  direct  contradiction  to  Hero- 
dotas  and  the  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  We 
luve  iMn  that  Ctesiaa  makes  tbe  Assyrian  emjure 
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to  hava  luted  1806  ^rears  ;  bat  HendatM  mg§ 
(l  96]  that  the  Aisyriana  had  ruled  over  U|^ier 
Ana  fin  520  ^eaia,  iriien  tlie  Modes  revolted 
from  than.  This  statement  is  in  accordance  with 
that  in  the  Armenian  translation  of  Eusebius,  ia 
which  it  is  recorded  that  Assyrian  kings  ruled  over 
Babylon  for  526  years.  Ilerodotns  nsysi  in  the 
passage  slready  reforred  to,  that  other  natiooa 
unitatsd  the  example  of  the  Mades,  and  revolted 
from  the  Assyriana,  and  among  tbeae  othw  nUiona 
we  are  doubtless  to  naderstand  the  Babylmtana. 
This  revolt  of  the  Medea  occurred  in  Uie  lattn 
half  of  the  eighth  century,  probably  about  B.c.7tOL 
According  to  Marodotas,  however,  an  Aosyiian 
kingdom,  of  whieh  Nineveh  was  tlie  capital,  atiQ 
continued  to  exist,  and  was  not  destroyed  till  the 
nurture  of  Nineveh  by  the  Median  king  Cyaxarea, 
about  a  c.  606,  that  u,  nearly  three  bandied  yean 
after  the  date  ■■v'g"*^  to  its  overthrow  by  Ctesiaa 
(Herod,  i.  106  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  p.  218). 
Farther,  tbe  writers  of  the  Old  Testament  repre- 
sent the  Assyrian  empire  ia  its  glory  ia  the  ei|^th 
century  before  the  Christian  aera.  It  waa  during 
this  period  that  Pal,  Tiglatk-pileser,  Shahnaneoer. 
and  Sennacherib,  a^sor  aa  posrerfol  kinga  of  As- 
syria, who,  Mt  eonlanted  with  their  pceviooa 
dominieni,  sdbdned  land,  Phoenicia,  and  tbe 
surrounding  countries.  In  order  to  reconcile  these 
statements  with  those  of  CteaiaB,  modem  writen 
have  invented  two  Assyrian  kiiudoma  at  Nineveh, 
one  which  was  destroyed  on  the  death  of  Saida- 
napalus,  and  anothw  which  was  esublished  after 
that  eventi  and  fliU  oo  the  capture  of  Ntnevdi  by 
Cyaxarea.  BattUsisapnrelygmtnitoasasaamp- 
don,  nnsnpported  by  any  evidence.  We  have  ouy 
records  of  one  Assyrian  empire,  and  of  one  de- 
struction of  Nineveh.  On  this  point  some  good 
rnaarits  are  made  by  Loabell.  WiltgmiiiekU,  vaLL 
pp.  555—558. 

8ARD0  OiKfU),  a  dau^ter  ef  Sthanelna. 
finm  whom  tiw  dqr  of  Sardea  waa  said  te  have 
derived  iu  name.  (Hygin.  Foft.  27A)    [U  S.] 

TARDUS  (a<ip*ei),  a  son  of  Maceris,  and 
leader  of  a  oofony  fram  Lit^  te  <^"Hnt",  whidi 
was  believed  to  bava  dMived  iti  name  from  him. 
(Pans.!.  17.  S  1.)  [L.S.] 

SAOlNACUa,  a  Greek  ardiitect,  who  wrote 
on  the  orders  of  arcbitectnra,  prate^la  yams- 
irkmim.  (Vitmv.  vii.  Praef.  %  U.)       [P.  8.] 

8AR0N  (iipmpy,  a  mythic^  king  of  Troesene, 
who  bnilt  a  sanctoarr  of  Anemia  Sarunia  on  the 
sea-coaaL  Once  while  chasing  a  stag  into  the  sea 
he  was  drowned,  and  hia  body,  which  was  washed 
on  shore  in  the  grove  of  Artemis,  waa  buried  there, 
and  the  gulf  between  Attica  and  ArgoUs  was, 
from  this  circufostance,  called  the  Saroiiic  Gulf. 
(Pans.  iL  30.  §  7.)  Near  Troeaene  there  was  a 
little  town  called  Saroo  (Staph.  Bya.  A  v.),  and 
Tneoena  itsdf  is  sitid  at  one  time  to  have  bean 
called  Samnia.  (Eoatath.  ad  Horn,  p.  287  ;  cemp. 
Schol.  ad  Eurip.  Bipp.  1190.)  [L.  S.] 

SARO'NIS  (atVNvif),  a  surname  Artemie 
at  Troeiene,  where  an  annaal  fostivol  waa  cele- 
brated in  honour  of  her  under  the  name  of  Sarania. 
(Pans.  ii.  30.  8  7,  83.  9  9  t  Samn.)  [L.6.1 

SARPE'DON  (lopaitSaw)  1.  A  son  of  2sw 
by  Enropa,  and  a  brother  of  Hinos  and  Rhn- 
damanthys.  Being  involved  in  a  qnaml  witli 
Minos  about  Miletus,  he  took  refuge  with  Cilix, 
whom  he  asHsled  asunst  the  Lycians  ;  and  after- 
warda  be  became  king  of  the  Lyeiana,  and  Eeaa 
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mnt«d  bin  the  privily  of  liTing  three  geoe- 
rtiioiM.  (Heiod.  1.  178;  Apollod.  iii  1.  8  3; 
Put.  TO.  8.  §  4  ;  Stnb.  xi>.  p.  578 ;  coap.  Hi- 
Lvru!!,  Attiimids,) 

3i  A  KM)  of  Zeiu  LMdameia,  er  according 
ts  others  of  Ennder  hj  Deidameia,  and  a  brother 
of  Clamt  and  Themon.  (Horn.  //.  ji.  189  ;  Apol- 
lod. iii.  1.  Ill  Diod.T.79;  Virg.^oLz.  126.) 
He  «M  a  Ljdn  priBo,  ind  a  gnndMn  of  No.  1. 
In  the  Tnjm  mi  he  ww  an  aUy  of  the  Trojana, 
and  diatingniabed  hitnaelf  by  hii  vaJonr.  (Horn. 
fl.  il  876,  V.  479,  Ac,  639,  &c.,  xii.  292, 
397*  xtL  A50,&c.,  xrii.  162, Ac;  compw  Phi- 
katr.  Hw.  14  ;  Or.  MtL  ziiL  266.)  Ho  wu 
ifatB  at  TioT  by  Patroelni.  {II.  zvi.  480,  &c) 
ApoOo,  bj  uie  command  of  Zens,  cleaned  Sat- 
pedon*!  body  from  blood  and  dnat,  anointed  it 
with  ambroi^  and  wnppod  it  np  in  an  ambroaian 
garmetiL  Sleep  and  Death  th«c  carried  it  into 
Lrda,  to  be  hononrably  boried.  (A  xtL  667,  &c ; 
coop.  Viif.  ^ea.  L  100.)  Eurta^u  (ad  Horn, 
f.  894)  give*  the  Mlowing  tradition  to  aocovnt  for 
Sarpedon  bring kfawof  the  Lydana,  nnce  Olaneui, 
being  -the  MB  of  Hippolochoi,  and  giandion  of 
Bell«ro]Aonte«,  OMiht  to  haTe  been  king:  when 
the  two  brothers  fniidras  and  Hippolochus  were 
diqwting  abont  the  goraninMot,  it  was  propoeed 
Aat  tbqr  ahoald  ahoot  thnash  a  ring  idaead  on 
the  Icaait  of  a  diild,  and  I^owmaia.  tha  aister  of 
the  two  rivals,  gave  up  her  own  sou  Saipedon  for 
thb  purpose,  who  was  tberenpon  honoorcd  by  his 
■  uncles  with  the  kingdon,  to  show  their  siatitode 
to  Uieir  sister  for  her  geaerodty.  This  Saipedon 
is  sosnetimes  confonoded  with  Mo.  1,  as  in  Enrip. 
Abfc  39,  oonpi.  Eutstk.  ad  Horn.  pp.  369,  6S6, 
Ac.  Tlmt  waa  s  sanetaaiy  of  Sarpedon  (pro- 
bably tbe  one  we  are  hue  apeakbg  of)  at 
Xanthns  in  Lyda.  (Appian,  B.  C.  It.  78.) 

S.  A  son  of  Poadidont  and  a  brother  of  Poltyi 
in  Thrace,  waa  ihin  1^  Hondas.  (Apollod.  il  6. 
5  9.)  [US.] 

aARPEDCyNIA  <?>vniUn»\  a  nraame  of 
Artemis,  dwived  fima  cape  Saipedon  in  CiUda, 
tfhere  she  had  a  temple  with  an  oracle.  (Strab.  ziv, 
p.  676.)  The  masculine  Sarpedouius  occurs  as 
a  surname  of  ApoUo  in  Cilida.  (Zosim.  i. 
67.)  [L.  S.] 

8ARRA,  SALCyNIUS.  [Salonivb,  No.  3.] 

-  SARUS  (a<fp«f),  a  Gothic  commander  in  the 
Homan  army,  in  the  time  of  Aicadios  and  Hono- 
rins.  He  enjoyed  great  popnlaiity  among  the 
soldiers  on  acconnt  of  his  bodily  strength  and  his 
nndannted  coniage,  and  in  higher  quart* n  he  was 
esteemed  as  a  gowtal  of  akiU  and  detcnnination, 
whose  aasfrtance  in  time  of  danger  waa  conddered 
tobeofgteatnoment.  Dorins  several  yean  Sams 
■toodin  close  connection  wiu  StUicho,  but  rose 
against  him  when  the  latter  warered  in  the  hour 
of  danger  preceding  his  foU  inA.D.  408.  Sams 
along  with  other  genenls  was  so  indignant  against 
Stilicho  for  his  timid  conduct,  that  be  rewlTed 

'vpoD  taking  him  dead  or  alive.  He  therefore, 
with  a  body  of  Gotha,  aorprised  the  camp  of 
Stilicho,  routed  his  Honnlc  warrion,  and,  pene- 
trating to  the  camp  of  the  dnnnnnder,  would  hare 
■eiaed  or  killed  him,  but  for  his  timely  flight 
Siilicho  fled  to  Ravenna,  and  there  perished  in  tiie 
manMr  nriaied  in  his  life^  Sams  was  famcefivtii 
a  fimnrite  at  the  court  of  Ranona,  was  mada 

-  niriitef  nilittun,  and  coMeqnently  canted  great 
)e.-uaaqr  to  Alarie  and  Ataulphnt  or  AddphiiSf 
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the  Gothic  king  of  the  house  of  the  Balti,  whose 
hereditary  eneaiy  ha  was.  Whn  Alarie  uproadied 
Ravenna  with  hostile  inteotiMis,  the  recldess  Sams 
sallied  ont  with  a  body  of  only  three  hundred 
warriors,  cut  man^  of  the  enemy  to  pieces,  and, 
on  his  return  within  the  walls  of  the  cnpitnl,  had 
Alarie  proclaimed,  by  a  herald,  as  a  traitor  to  tlie 
emperor  and  the  RomaQ  nation.  Infuriated  at 
this  public  insult,  Alarie  marched  upon  Rome,  and 
took  revenge  by  awking  it  in  410.  Sams  left  the 
service  of  Homniua  soon  afterward  and  joined 
the  utorper  Joviuui  in  GauL  Ataulphns  fdlowed 
him  thither,  still  meditating  revenge,  and  having 
been  informed  that  Sanu  scoured  the  country  with 
only  a  few  foUowen,  surprised  him  with  a  superior 
body,  and  slew  him  after  an  heroic  ledstance. 
(Zosim.  V.  p.  337,  &c  ed.  Oxon.  1679;  Olym- 
piodor.  apud  Photium,  p.  177;  Philostorg.  xii.  3. 
Fragm.;  Sozom.  ix.  4.)  [W.  P.] 

SASERNA.  1.  2.  The  name  of  two  writen, 
{atbar  and  son,  on  agrienlture,  who  lived  in  the 
time  between  Cato  and  Varro.  (Plin.  H,  N.  xi'n. 
21.  s.  S.5.  S  22;  Varr.  A  A  i.  2.  |  22,  i  16. 
§  fi,  L  18.  8  2  ;  Colom.  i.  1.  $  12^) 

3, 4.  C.  Sasieina  and  P.  SAsiiiif A,  the  name 
of  two  brothers  who  served  under  Julius  Caesar  in 
the  African  war,  bl  c  46,  and  one  of  whom  is 
Mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  a  friend  of  Antonius  and 
Oeuvianos  af^  the  death  of  Caewr.  (Hirt.  A 
Afi.  9,  10,  67  ;  Cic.  PUUpp.  juil  13,  ad  AtLxw. 
2.  S  3.) 

The  gentile  name  of  the  preceding  Saaemae  is 
not  mentioned,  but  they  probably  belonged  to  the 
Hostiiia  mns,  dnce  we  find  on  coins  the  name  of 

6.  L.  HoniLius  SAinnNA.  Edchal  cmijectnres 
that  this  L.  Hostilius  Sasema  It  the  same  aa  the 
C.  Sasema  previously  mentioned,  overiooking  the 
passage  of  Hirtins  {B.  A/r.  67 }«  in  which  his 
praenoroen  Caius  occnrs.  The  following  are  the 
most  important  coins  belonging  to  L.  Hostilius 
Sasema.  On  the  obverse  of  the  first  is  the  head 
of  Pallor,  and  on  the  reverse  a  standmg  fignie  of 
Diana  in  a  fiweign  dnas,  holding  in  the  right 


COINS  or  L.  HoiTiLitra  sasirna. 
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hand  a  it^  by  iu  faomt,  and  in  the  left  a  epear. 
The  obverae  of  the  wcond  represents  the  head  of 
PsTor,  and  the  teT«tH  a  biga*  a^iich  one  man 
drivai  at  fall  nwed,  while  the  odiar  it  fightng 
tnm  bdiind.  On  the  obverse  of  the  third  b  the 
head  of  Venus,  and  on  the  rercne  Victory.  The 
heads  of  Pallor  and  Paror  are  introduced,  because 
the  HostilU  claimed  descent  from  Tnllus  Hostilius, 
the  tbtid  king  of  Rome,  who  is  said  to  have  vowed 
temidea  to  Pallor  and  PsTor  in  his  battle  with  the 
Veientei  (Lir.  L  37}.  Henn  Laetantins  says 
(L  20)  that  diis  king  mi  the  first  who  fignred 
Pallor  and  Paror,  and  introduced  their  wmhip. 
(Eckhel,  ToL  r.  p.  226.) 

SASSANIDAB,  the  name  of  a  dynasty  which 
reigned  in  Pet«a  from  a.  d.  229  to  a.  d,  651, 

I.  AjiDiaHia  or  Abd8hib,  the  Aktaxvhxbb 
^ApT«(jp{T)s)  of  the  Romans  and  Greeks,  the 
foimder  of  the  dynasty  of  the  JjaBsanidoe,  reigned 
from  A.  J>.  226—240.  He  was  a  son  of  one  Babek, 
an  inferior  officer,  who  was  the  eon  of  Saasan,  per- 
bapa  a  person  of  some  consequence,  since  his  royal 
descendants  chose  to  call  themselves  after  him. 
The  Persian  Zlnut-al-Tuarikh  make*  Sassaa  a 
descendant  from  Bohmao,  who  waa  in  his  tniu  d»- 
■cended  from  one  Isfendear,  who  lived  many  cen- 
turies before  Ardishir ;  but  these  statements  cannot 
be  regarded  as  historical.  Some  assign  a  very  low 
to  Ardishir,  but  it  seems  that  hia  &mily  waa 
above  (ban  brimr  tha  middle  chissea,  They 
wera  aativei  of,  and  settled  In  the  province  of  Ears, 
or  Per^  Proper,  and  they  prolnsed  the  andent 
&ith  of  Zoroaster  and  his  priests,  the  Magi.  These 
circnmatances  are  of  great  importance  ii^  the  life  of 
Ardishir^  as  will  be  seen  nereafter.  Ardishir 
served  with  disUnction  in  tiie  army  oi  Artabsnu*, 
tha  king  ornuthia*  waa  rewarded  with  ingr^itDde^ 
and  took  tevange  in  lavtdL  He  obtained  asaiatanca 
from  several  grandees,  and  having  met  with  soo- 
cess,  claimed  the  throne  on  the  plea  of  being  de- 
scended from  the  ancient  kings  of  Persia,  the 
progeny  of  the  great  Cyms.  His  lofty  scheme 
Mcame  popular,  and  deaemd  to  be  so.  Itaring  the 
rule  of  tha  Arsacidae,  and  in  consequence  of 
intimata  eonneetions  with  the  West,  Greek 
custwas,  prindples,  arts,  literature,  and  &aluons,in 
short  a  Greek  dvilisation  had  gradually  spread 
over  the  Persian,  or,  as  it  waa  then  called  from 
the  mling  tribe,  the  Parthian  empire.  This  new 
spirit  introduced  itself  even  into  the  religion,  ibr 
wthwgfa  tb*  Arsacidae  of  Parthia  publicly  confessed 
Ae  creed  of  Zoroaster,  their  &ith,  and  that  of  the 
court  par^  was  mixed  up  with  the  principles  of  the 
Greek  religion  and  philosophy.  The  people,  how- 
aver,  were  stiU  firm  adherents  of  the  fiutb,  the 
hwii  and  tha  enatoma  of  thcfr  fimhthera,  and  the 
new  spirit  which  came  from  the  West  was  looked 
upon  by  them  with  the  same  dislike  end  hatred  as, 
in  modem  times^  European  rivilisation  is  detested 
and  despised  by  the  modem  Orientals.  Ardishir 
appealed  to  the  sympathy  of  the  people,  and  hg 
gained  his  great  ob,ject.  It  seems  that  he  spent 
many  yeara  In  wariike  efibrta  ^ainat  Artabuus, 
tiU  tt  last  hia  Mograu  becanw  so  alarming  that 
the  Idiw  took  tile  field  against  him  with  all  his 
rorcesL  In  A.  D.  336  Artafaanus  was  defeated,  in  a 
decisive  batUe,  in  the  plain  of  Honnuz,  not  far 
from  the  Persian  Gulf;  and  Ardishir  thereupon 
assumed  tho  pompoaa,  but  national  title  of  Shahin* 
shah,  or  "King  of  Kinn,**  That  year  is  conse- 
quently BM«den!d  u  Oa  beginning  of  tlu  mw 


Sassanian  dynasty.  Defeated  in  tw«  odier  battle*, 
ArUbanns  surrendered  to  hit  rival,  and  was  pat  to 
death }  iriimupen  the  antbmty  of  Aidiibw  waa 
acknowledged  throii^ont  the  whole  extent  of  Ihw 
Ktrthian,  now  again  the  Peiaian,  wnpiie^  Ona  of 
his  first  l^i^tiva  acts  waa  the  reatontioD  of  tb« 
pure  religiou  of  Zoranstoi  and  tha  worship  of  fira, 
in  consequence  of  which  the  numwoos  ^ristiana 
in  Persia  had  to  sofftv  many  vexations,  but  the 
real  persecntions  against  them  b^aa  (mly  at  a  htar 
period.  The  laigung  facanofa  af  tha  Partfuu 
Amcidae  was  exterminated,  bat  soma  ooUataral 
branchea  were  suffered  ta  live  and  to  enjoy  tbe 
privileges  of  Persian  grandees,  adio,  along  with  tho 
Magi,  fonned  a  sort  of  senate  t  and  Uw  Aiaaddaa 
who  ruled  in  Bactria  and  Armenia  remained  far 
some  time  in  the  undisturbed  possession  of  tlieir 
sovereign  power.-  Ardishir  having  thus  succeeded 
in  establishing  his  authority  at  home,  turned  hia 
views  abroad,  and  began  with  a  display  of  otsf- 
bearing  insolenoa  almost  unparallried  jn  hiatotj. 
He  ttat  a  nanacing  embassy  to  Ccostantino^, 
demanding  froai  t«  emperor  Alexander  Sevorua 
the  inune&ata  aasaion  of  all  those  pwtiona  of  tha 
R4Nnan  empire  that  had  bekmaed  to  Persia  iu  the 
tine  of  Cyme  and  Xerxes,  Uiat  is,  tba  whole  oC 
the  Roman  possessiona  in  Asia,  as  wdl  as  EgypC 
Modesty,  pertiapt,  preventsd  him  from  claiming 
the  pbun  of  MaAUKMi  and  tha  asa  of  Salania 
also.  Thia  tbmai  demaad  ia  nnaikabli^  in 
so  fiw  aa  it  showed  tha  natfonal  pcida  of  lbs 
Paniana,  and  die  pow«r  of  their  birtariBal  r»< . 
colleetfons.  An  immediate  war  botweaa  tha 
two  empires  was  the  direct  eonaeqaenoe^  Aa 
the  leaduig  events  of  this  war  are  related  in  tha 
lift  of  Alenmder  Sevens  [SsvaatM]  wa  need  only 
Biantlon  haia  tfaid,  iMwithMaading  an  amy  flOB- 
poaed,  in  addition  to  in&ntiy,  of  170,000  faoBmn, 
chid  In  armour,  700  eiepuuita,  with  towers  and 
archers,  and  1800  wa^chariDts,  bristiisg  with 
scythes,  the  great  king  was  unable  to  sabdoe  tha 
Romans  ;  nor  could  Alexander  Sevsms  do  mora 
than  preserve  his  own  dominions.  After  a  aevan 
contest  and  much  bloodshed  and  devastation,  peaca 
was  restored,  shortly  after  'the  murder  of  AJes- 
ander  in  237,  each  nation  retaining  the  posseanona 
which  they  held  before  the  bredting  out  of  tbf 
war.  However,  the  war  against  king  Chosroas 
Arroeom,  the  ally  of  the  Booiaoa,  was  arried  oa  aa 
before,  till  the  death  of  Ardishir  in  240.  Eastern 
and  Western  writers  coincide  in  stating  that  Ar- 
dishir was  an  extraordinary  man,  and  pmch  coold 
be  sud  of  bis  wisdom  and  kii^ly  qualitiea,  were  it 
conaistent  with  the  plan  of  this  worit  to  give  nwra 
than  oaodaaaed  skalehea  of  the  Uvea  of  tlw  Peistan 
kiaga.  His  j^rigo,  howovar,  efim  so  mu^  nlqecta 
for  raflaetion,  and  is  so  BtwUing  an  eveitt  in  the  hia- 
tory  of  Roman  and  Greek  influence  in  the  Eaat,  aa  to 
deserve  tbe  particular  attention  at  the  student,  who 
must  henceforth  be  |H«pared  to  witness  the  declioa 
of  that  refined  and  beautiful  ap^it  whose  prosresa 
beyond  the  Euphntas  he  baa  followed  with  di^bt 
«vw  unoe  the  conquest  of  Alenandw  tha  GrsaL 
To  sum  up  the  leading  focta  of  this  dedina,  the 
writer  quotes  the  obeervatiraia  which  ba  haa  mada 
in  another  wwk.  {Biogmpk,  JDkHam,  i^tMtU 
K.&  I.V.  Armuitt  xxviiL) 

**  The  accession  of  Artaxerxes  forma  a  new  sera 
id  tha  hishVT  of  Persia.   Daring  the  loiw  reiga 
of  tba  Araaeidaa  the  influence  of  Greek  eiv^auioa 
which  ma  intndaaad  by  Alex<nd«  and  his  saa* 
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tSbif&x.  1.  Arduhfr  Babi's&n  or  AitantxM.  1.  D.  a2»— 34«. 


3L  Shapfir  w        I,  a.  d.  340—373. 
S.  Hinmix  or  HondKlas,  a.  d.  27S— 374. 
4.  Bahnm  or  Vintm  L,  x  o.  374—377. 
fi.  Balmm  or  Vsmtn  IZ.,  a.  d.  377—394. 


9.  Bkknn  or  Vuun  IIL)  a>  d.  394.  7>  Nmi  or 

8.  Hamai  «r  jHonuMho  IL,  a.  a  803—310. 

9.  Sh^lkr  or  Sopor  11^  PMtBnnu,  a.  o.  810-^BI, 
Imo  doabtlU.   Seo  Noa.  11  and  13. 

10.  Ardbhir  ox  Artaxerzet,  prince  of  iml  blood. 
A.D.  381— 38& 
Shapir  Znlakta^  prineo  of  royal  blood. 


11.  Sh^fit  or  Sapor  Itt.,  pnbapB,  with                  12.  Bahfun  or  Vaiaiwa  IV.  Konnuhahf 
Ua  iHstber  Bahnn,  iona  o{  Si^  1 1.,                                a.  d.  390 — 104. 
A.  D.  385— 880.   L 

X&  Ttm£^  L  UlitUm  (tbe  anoar),  or  Yeidigflld,  aon  or  bnthar  of  Bahram  lY^  jl  d,  404— 4M* 

1 L  Bahiam  or  Varanea     annumed  (Lor,  at  tho  WOd  Aia,  a.  d»  430—448. 

I&.  Todijird  or  Tesdigerd  IL,  a.  n.  448— 4&8; 


16.  Hannfa  or  Honriadaa  HI.,  A.  n.  488.  17.  ruoae  at  Poroaea,  a.  P.  488— 484. 

18.  Fallaa  or  Fllaah  (Valma  «v  19.  KolJd  or  CotMdea.        20.  Jamaapes  or  &inBa,BHurpa 

Tologeoao),  a.d.484 — 188,  a. D.  488— 498,  th«a  Uiethrane,AndIomita^BH 

dothronadtaod  laatorod  a.  d,  498—503, 

A.  a  502— 881, 

31.  Klioarow  or  Cboiroea  I.,  antnamod  Niu1i!rw&D,  i.  o.  531 — 679. 
32.  Hom6z  or  Hoimiidaa  IV,,  a.  d.  £79—590,  mnrdered. 
23.  Bahmn  or  Varaiiea  VI.,  a  jnldee  of  royal  Uood,  nnupi  tlw  tkrous,  a.  Ik  591^— 591* 
34,  Kb«anv«rC3ioaneaII,tParwfB,aoBofHcni<iiIV.,A.B.591— 638. 

25.  SUnretu  or  Sinea.  reignod        Uoidaia.       27.  Pai&i-DoUt,  qoaeot      38.  Atui»-D(Ui^ 
Bnouthik  A.D.  628L  -  ____  quaeB.- 

26.  Aidiilifr,  an  iolant,  pnt  to  28.  Shah-Shanotdoli,  cotudn 
death  a  ftw  dajri  after  hia  and  lover  of  Puin- 
ioeaadoQ  ;  laat  of  tho  Saa*  Dokht,  vdgM  €W 
lanldio,  noDtb. 


80.  K^M,  tai^  to  1m  ft  Sassanid,  put  to  deAth. 

31.  Fen>khxfcd,HidtobeaMniorChoaroetPiinirft,pttttodMth. 

83L  Yoduird  or  Teadegerd*  mmdored  A4  ih  651,  hut  of  the  djaasfy,  tat  neither  ho  nor  Net.  311 
lad  30.  wno  Saaunidaein  tho  male  line.  .  ^  . 
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tli«  Parthiaiu 

ul  thoN  Undnd  mboiu  iriiidi  tbey  had  labdaed, 
•od  It  the  cout  M  well  M  emoDg  the  noblet,  the 
Greek  Inngnue  •eemi  to  here  been  caltiTated  with 
nicceae,  and  became,  in  MMne  d^ree,  the  facial 
IW^eg*  of  the  country.  The  fact  of  eo  mauT 
Pi^ian  princee  and  noblet  haring  been  educated, 
or  hanu  lived  Ua  a  long  tiiiM  among  the  Qreeka 
and  at  Raau,  where  Oreek  waa  calUrMed  by  all 
edveitad  nmi,  likewiie  etatribnted  to  Hit  intn^ 
dnctioa  of  Oreek  eiTiluatiai]  in  Parthia  daring  the 
leign  of  the  Amcidae.'  The  Paithiaa  coins  of  the 
Anaeidae  have  all  Gredc  ioKriptioni  with  nailed 
letten,  and  the  dengfl  if  eridently  after  Oreek 
modela.  With  the  accemon  of  the  fint  Sassanid 
the  (hedc  infioeiiee  wia  Mopped  ;  the  new  dynasty 
WW  in  OTery  mpect  ■  national  dynasty.  The 
Sa—aian  coins  an  a  proof  of  this  great  change : 
the  Oredc  ioacH^tiona  disappear  and  give  place 
19  Penian  insenptiona  in  Arianian  characters, 
as  Wibm  ealle  them;  the  design  aUo  becomee 
stadually  more  baibaroiu,  and  the  coatunw  of  the 
Jtinga  is  diftrent  from  that  on  the  coids  of  the 
Amddlb  The  change  of  the  alphabet,  however, 
•mbiA  was  used  for  the  inscription,  was  not  sudden. 
Some  coioft  which  have  portraits  of  a  Saatanian 
chancier  have  ulmea  and  Mtles  in  Nagari  letters ; 
Bome  have  bflingnal  inMriptions.  Oraat  numbers 
of  Saawniin  coins  wt  diffimnt  petioda,  though  very 
few  only  of  the  en^eit  period,  bnTe  been,  and  are 
Mill  finmd,  at  Kabul  and  at  otber  ^acea  in  Alj^- 
nistan." 

3.  Shapub  or  Sapos  L  (iatni/ntt  or  SoCifpiit), 
the  Kn  and  ■uocessor  of  Aidishir  I.,  rogned  from 
^aSdO-r-STS.  Sotn  after  Ua  nuceaaioa  ft  war 
broke  ont  wiUt  tba  Romani,  whidi  waa  oecauoned 
by  the  hoaUle  conduct  of  Shapar  against  Ar- 
menia The  Romans,  Gommanded  by  the  emperor 
Oordian,  were  at  first  successful,  but  aftwwarda 
aufbred  some  defeats,  and  the  motder  of  Oordian, 
in  244,  pot  a  check  to  their  further  progress.  On 
the  otliiff  Iwnd  the  Pendant  were  nnaUe  to  subdue 
Annenk,  w^ieb  was  noUy  defended  hj  king  Gbos- 
»ea,  who,  however,  was  sssmmated  after  a  re* 
aistance  of  nearly  thirty  yean.  Shapur  had  con- 
trived this  murder.  Hie  son,  Tiridales,  being  an 
infiuit,  the  Aimentans  implored  the  assistanee  of  the 
•mpenr  Valerian ;  bat  befm  the  Rcnnattt  appeared 
is  the  field,  Armenia  was  mbdnad,  and  8faapnr 
conqoared  Hetopotamia  (258).  Upon  this  Valerian 
put  himielf  at  the  head  of  his  army.  He  met 
Sapor  near  Edetta,  on  the  Euphratee,  and  a  pitched 
battle  was  fought,  'in  which,  owing  to  the  perfidy 
or  incapacity  of  the  Roman  minister  Macrianus, 
the  Ptttians  carried  the  day.  Valerian  tonght 
mfaga  within  bis  fbrtiBed  canp,  bat  was  finally 
obliged  to  tomnder  with  bis  army,  Shapur  having 
refosed  to  aconrt  the  enormous  ransom  offered  to 
him  (260).    The  conduct  of  Shapnr  against  Vale- 

(riab,  who  died  In  captivity,  ia  not  to  bo  ditcossed 
here  ;-bat  his  piditieal  condnet  offen  a  bold  stroke 
of  pdiey.  He  caneed  one  Cyriulea,  a  misenhle 
fiigidve  of  Antioch,  to  be  proolaimed  Roman  eno- 
perar,  and  acknowledged  him  aa  socfa,  fbr  the  por- 
pose,  aa  it  seems,  of  having  a  proper  person  to  ugn 
A  treaty  of  peace,  through  which  he  hoped  to  gain 
legal  poueuion  of  the  provinces  beyond  the  Taums. 
He  consequently  pushed  on  to  obtain  possession  of 
them,  destroyed  Antioch,  conquered  Syria,  and 

■liaving  made  himself  maater  of  the  pataes  In  the 
Taunio^  hiid  Tanus  in  othet,  and  tmik  Caenveia 


in  Cappadod*  thnmi^  the  tmdterjof  a  physidan, 
and  after  a  kng  nd  gallant  raaUtanca  mm  ita 
coounander,  the  bnive  Demosthenes,  who  aucoeaded 

in  cutting  hit  way  throng^  the  enemy.  Bat  Shanor 
did  not  keep  his  conqueata  long.  A  hero  and  a 
heninci  Odenathut  and  Zenobia,  arose  in  the  vny 
deeert,  drove  the  king  back  beyond  the  Euphrates, 
and  fbunded  a  new  empire,  over  which  they  mlcd 
at  Pahnyra.  Robu  was  thna  saved ;  and  tne  last 
yean  n  the  reign  of  Shapnr  vSet  nothing  of  im- 
portance for  Reman  history.  An  event,  however, 
took  place  in  Persia  at  this  period  which  muM  not 
be  passed  over  in  silence  here.  We  allude  to  the 
new  doctrine  of  the  celebrated  Mani.  who,  endw' 
Touring  to  amalgamate  the  Christian  and  Zoroas- 
trian  religions,  gave  rise  to  the  Csmona  sect  the 
Hanichaeant,  who  spread  over  the  whole  East,  ex- 
posing themsdves  to  moat  languinat;  peraecwttona 
frofli both ChristiaM and fire-wonluppm.  Shikari, 
died  in  273. 

3.  Hunmn  or  HoRMtSDAa  I.  {'Op/^rtas  or 
'OfftiffSiis),  the  son  of  the  preceding,  an  excellent 
man,  reigned  only  one  year,  and  died  in  274. 

4.  Bjlukam  or  Bahakam,  Varanh  or  Va- 
RARANIB  I.  (Ovapit^i  or  OO/wpdinif),  the  tmi  of 
Hormuz  I.,  reigned  from  a.  d.  274—277.  Ho 
carried  on  anprofitatde  wan  against  Zenobia,  and, 
after  her  captivity,  was  inrolveii  hi  a  cwitest  mth 
tlie  victorious  emperor  Aursliau,  which,  however, 
was  not  attended  with  any  seiioiiB  reaolts  on  ac- 
count of  the  sudden  deatn  of  Aurelian  iq  275> 
Under  him  the  celebrated  Mani  (who,  be  it  said 
here,  was  also  a  distinguished  painter)  was  pot  to 
death,  and  both  Maniehaeans  and  Ohrisdaos  were 
croelly  peraeettted.   He  waaanoeeeded  by  his  son 

5.  Bahrah  or  Varanis  II.,  -mbo  laigiwd 
A.  D.  277 — 294.  Bahtam  wat  engaged  in  a  war 
with  his  turbulent  neighboun  in-  the  ^lorth-easl, 
towards  the  sources  of  the  Indus,  when  he  waa 
called  to  the  west  by  a  formidable  invasion  of  the 
emperor  Carua.  It  was  near  the  river  Euphntaa 
that  the  old  hen  received  a  PertiaB  •mba^9,  to 
whom  he  gave  aiidianca  whilat  sitting  oa  the  t«f 
and  dressed  in  Uie  {jorb  of  a  common  soldier.  Hia 
language,  however,  soon  convinced  the  luznriona 
Orientals  that  this  mean-looking  person,  who  was 
making  liia  dinnec  upon  some  pease  and  a  piece  of 
bacon,  was  a  monarch  of  no  Jess  power  than  tlieir 
own  aiabinsbah.  He  toU  them  that  if  the  kii^ 
did  not  recognise  the  raperiority  of  the  Roman 
empire,  he  wonld  make  Perain  as  naked  of  trees  aa 
his  own  head  was  destitute  of  hair  ;  and  the  Per- 
sians bung  little  inclined  to  make  peace  on  such 
conditioni,  he  began  in  earnest  to  show  the  good- 
ness of  his  word.  Seleucia  and  Cteuphon  both 
yielded  to  him,  and  Bahrain  being  compelled  to 
keep  most  of  his  troops  on  the  Indian  frontier  was 
only  saved  by  the  sudden  death  of  Cams  (283). 
The  sons  and  soccesson  of  Cams,  Carinus  and 
Numerianas,  retreated  in  constetnation,  and  Dio- 
cletian, who  soon  wrested  the  power  ftwn  tbem, 
waa  too  busily  engaged  in  the  north  to  follow  njt 
the  ioeeesa  of  Cams.    Bahram  II.  died  in  294. 

6.  Bahram  or  Varanrs  III.,  the  elder  too  and 
raccessor  of  the  preceding,  died  alter  a  reign  of 
eight  months  only,  a.  d.  294,  and  was  succeeded 
by  bis  yonnger  brother. 

7.  Naru  or  NARaaa  (Ndl^i),  who  mgned 
from  A.  D.  294 — 303.  He  carried  on  a  fbrmldaUo 
war  gainst  the  emperor  Diocletian,  which  arose 
out  of  the  state  of  Aimeuianji^irK   As  eariy  as 
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786,  fa  the  iMgn  irf  Behrain  11^  Diocletian  Ind 
pnt  "nridBtet,  the  fogitin  hhi  of  King  Chotroei, 
of  Amenk,  on  the  tonno  of  his  forebthetB,  and 
kept  him  then  bj  his  unttance^  although  not 
withent  an  ofaetiDate  meivtaiiee  od  the  part  of  the 
Peniaita.  Nanea  nKceeded  in  expdling  Tirid^eai 
■nd  HHtaitod  kit  kingdom  with  Pem.  Thia  led 
to  an  iatmediate  var  with  DIoeletino,  who  took 
prnter  mmaoree  to  pat  a  final  check  on  Penian 
ambition  ia  tiiat  quarter.  Oalarina  Caeaar  com. 
SMnded  the  Roman  army*  Xn  the  fint  campaign 
in  29fi,  he  anitained  most  slgnat  defeats  in  MeM- 
potwnia,  and  fled  in  diagraca  to  Antioch.  In  the 
•Mond  eamprngn  Nanee  wis  the  loaat,  and  among 
the  trophies  of  Galeriu  wm  tbt  harem  of  the 
Patman  king,  a  trimnpb  which  the  Western  arms 
had  periiape  not  obtained  onr  the  Peinaiia  siaoe 
the  victoi^  of  Aiexander  over  Darins  at  Issni, 
In  bis  condnot  to  liit  female  captives,  OaJerius 
■Mad  as  nobly  as  Alexander.  At  Nisilna  Diocle- 
timi  and  Grieiiaa  laerivad  Apbaiban,  the  anbaa- 
adortrf  Nanea,  wha  aoed  hr  praee  with  a  digni^ 
baeomlng  the  representatire  of  a  great,  though 
vaaqnished  nmnaich,  and  the  Romans  sent  Sicorius 
Probna  to  the  camp  of  Narscs  with  power  to  con- 
dude  a  final  peace,  of  which  they  dictated  the 
coadidonfc  Probus  waa  not  immediately  admitted 
ts  the  preeanoa  Naiaes,  who  oUiged  the  ambas- 
andar  to  Wlow  him  on  ntiotis  excursions,  end 
canacd  a  conttdmble  delay  to  the  n^tiationa  for 
the  evident  purpose  of  collecting  his  dispersed 
forces,  and  eitlier  avoiding  the  peace  altogether,  or 
obtaining  man  favourable  ctmditions.  Atlast.  how- 
ever* that  fiunooa  tteabr  was  made  in  which  Naraes 
ceded  ta  Kadetian  ICeaopotamia  (the  northern 
and  nor^weatem  pwtinia  as  fiw  dawn  aa  Cir* 
eedam  at  the  junction  of  the  Chaboraa  and  En- 
phfatee),  fire  smaU  provinces  beyond  the  Tigtis 
<m  the  Paraian  ride,  the  kingdom  of  Armenia,  and 
tone  adjacent  Median  diatricts,  over  which  Tiridates 
was  TO-established  as  king,  and  hatly,  the  sapre- 
manr  over  Iberia,  the  kings  of  which  wan  heiwe- 
fafth  under  the  protection  of  Roma.  Nanea,  dis- 
ahled  from  thinking  of  further  conquests  west  of 
the  Tigris,  seems  to  have  occupied  himself  dnring 
the  last  year  of  his  taign  with  dMneatic  affiura,  and 
in  903  h«  abdicated  in  favont  of  Ua  aon.  It  is  a 
Mum  ainnddence  of  cinamttanoes  that  both  Narses 
mi  Diodetiau,  the  vaDfoisfaed  and  the  victw, 
mrBitbrongh  qoilaoppoHte  causes,  filled  with  dia- 
gast  at  abwiote  power,  and  retreated  into  private 
bfe,  Natses,  who,  notwithstanding  bis  defeats 
Md  the  ingloiioos  peace  of  297,  was  a  man  of  no 
aMMOB  BMaas  and  chanwter,  died  aoon  after  his 
abdintiMi  in  the  same  year,  SOS. 

8.  Honifux  or  Hokmibdab  IL,  the  son  af 
Natsea,  reigned  from  a.  d.  SOS — 310.  During  bis 
imga  nothing  of  importance  happened  regarding 
Rraie,    Ilia  successor  was  his  aon 

t.  SoATim  or  Sapor  11.  PoeruHtHSwho  reigned 
ftaai  a.Ik  310—981,  and  was  crowned  in  bia 
■alher>  wamk.  Hit  father  dying  withmit  isMe, 
bat  leering  his  qneen  pregnant,  ihf  princes  of  the 
coUatmd  branches  of  the  royal  house  were  ehited 
with  hopes  of  the  aQOcesainn.  Tlie  Magi,  however, 
£seoTei«d  by  means  only  known  to  them,  that  the 
faeea  was  prqnant  with  a  male  child,  and  they 
pamikd  t^OD  the  gnmdeaa  to  aeknowledga  the 
nban  ahild  aa  their  klwfnl  sovareign,  and  the 
dmde»  daatiiiBd  to  adorn  die  fatnre  king  was 
Itoed  vilk  gnat  ■oleBtiity  npon  tke  body  af  bia 
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mother.  This  b  a  strange  sloij,  yet  wa  cannot 
but  admit  it  as  an  hiBtoneal  bet.  Agathiaa,  tbft 
only  Western  historian  who  mentions  it  (It.  p.  185, 
ed.  Peris),  took  it  fnm  Eastern  sotiroes ;  and  those 
Persian  historians  who  are  known  to  us,  relate  the 
story  with  all  iu  details  (see  Malcolm,  quoted 
bekw).  Zosimns  (ii.  p^  100,  &c  ed.  Ozon,  1679) 
does  not  mention  the  comatioa  of  an  unborn 
chihl,  but  only  of  a  younger  aon  of  Hoimu,  the 
elder,  who  bore  his  fatiter^  nana  Hormus,  or  Hor- 
misdas,  having  been  exduded  from  the  succession. 
Now  this  Honnux  is  again  a  well-known  historical 
person,  but  we  must  preatune  that  he  was  a  prince 
of  royal  blood,  and  not  the  alder  bratbar  of  the 
infant  Shapar.  Hormiidaa  waa  mm  of  the  canaea 
of  the  great  atrun^  that  toafc  nfana  afterwaida 
between  Sapor  and  Ae  emperor  Constantiua,  aaA 
the  matter  came  to  pass  in  the  following  way.* 
Zosimns  ia  here  a  valuable  source,  and  he  is  corro- 
borated by  the  Pnsian  historiansb  Onee,  long 
before  the  birth  of  Sapor,  and  during  the  idn  m 
Rormisdas  11^  Prince  Hnmisdaa,  than  hew-ap- 
parent  as  it  seems,  spoke  of  some  grandees  In  a 
very  contemptuous  manner,  menacing  them  with 
the  fate  of  Marsyns  when  he  ahould  be  their  king. 
Unacquainted  with  Greek  mythology,  the  noUea 
inquired  who  Marsyas  was,  and  wen  greatly 
alarmed  when  they  heard  that  thn  might  expect 
to  be  flayed  alive,  a  puniabment  which  was  some- 
times inflicted  ia  tb«  administration  of  the  criminal 
Uw  in  Persia,  This  exphina  the  election  of  an 
unborn  baby,  and  alao  the  fate  of  Prince  Hor- 
misdas,-who  was  thrown  into  a  dungeon  as  soon 
aa  King  Honnisdas  was  dead.  After  a  captivity 
of  many  years,  he  gained  his  Ubeny  throngfa 
stratagem  of  his  wm,  who  sent  him  a  fish  bt' 
which  she  had  hidden  a  file,  the  most  wekonw' 
present  to  any  prisoner  who  £nds  nothii^  between 
himself  and  liberty  but  a  conida  of  iron  ban. 
Hormisdas  accordingly  escaped  and  fled  to  tha 
court  of  tha  emperor  Ctmatans,  whither  yonng 
Sapor  generond^  sent  his  wifa  after  Vm.  Con- 
Btans  received  bin  well,  and  ha  afterwaids  appeatt 
as  an-  important  person  on  the  stage  of  events 
(Suidas,  g.  V.  Mapaias,  relates  the  same  story,  and 
apeaka  of  it  as  a  well-knowa  fact :  i|  I«TepJ«  o4^i|.) 
Tile  minority  of  Sapor  peased  wfthoat  aqy  rainaik* 
aUe  event  n^jarding  Rome.  We  must  prasama' 
that  the  Persian  aristocracy  employed  their  timtf 
well  in  augmenting  their  power  daring  that  mi^ 
nority.  In  this  time  also  nils  the  pretended  coD-' 
qaest  of  Cteriphon  by  Thair,  an  Arabic  or  Himy- 
aritic  king  of  Vemoi ;  and  the  minister  of  Sapor 
isaned  end  adieta  against  tha  ChristiaM^  whsj 
tired  of  the  state  ot  of^mssion  in  whidi  tbe^ 
lived,  «onght  for  an  ameliomtion  of  their  condlliaa 
by  tddreasing  themselves  to  Constantiw.  Far  this 
step  they  were  punished  by  Sapor,  whe^  however, 
content*^  himself  with  imjioaing  a  heavy  tax  upon 
them.  Symeon,  bishop  of  i^leneia,  complainfd  of 
this  addttiaml  burthen  in  so  haughty  and  offendve 
a  manner  as  to  annsa  the  king's  anger,  and  wden 
were  accordingly  given  to  shut  np  the  Cbristias 
churches,  confiscate  the  ecdesiastical  property,  and 
put  the  priest  to  death.  Smuo  years  afterwards^ 
m  344,  the  choice  was  left  to  the  Christians  be- 
tween fire  worship  and  death,  and  during  fifhr 
^ears  the  cross  lay  prostrate  in  blood  and  ashes  till 
It  was  once  mon  erected  by  the  Nestoriani.  After 
tbe  death  of  Kit«  lliidalaa  and  tha  ccnqacal 
hii  kingdom  1^  Sa^  in  942,  tha  smm  doaltiai 
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WMe  penMtnte^  igainit  the  Cbrirtiani  in  that 
country  wso  i  and  the  hosdiity  which  had  existed 
between  Rome  and  Pertia  ever  aince  tlie  death  of 
CoiMtantine,  waa  now  chanj^  into  a  war  of  eiter- 
■inatioii,  Ab  BMOoat  of  theao  wan  has  been 
givan  in  die  Uvea  the  emperon  Constantiua  IL 
and  hi>  laoceiion.  We  shall  there(oR  only  men- 
tion R  few  additional  fiuta.  Prince  Honniadaa 
mentioned  abore  waa  in  the  Roman  anay,  and 
fiinght  valiantly  against  his  countrymen,  whence 
we  may  conclude  that,  had  Constantiua  reaped 
Uunla  instead  of  thistles  in  thia  war,  he  would 
}iaTO  pot  the  fugitive  prince  on  the  Uirona  of 
Peraia.  Sapor,  although  victoiions  in  the  open 
field,  could  do  nothing  against  the  strong  bulwarks 
of  Niaibis  and  other  fortresses,  and  consequently 
dnWad  no  ndnintagas  from  his  victories.  The 
conquest  oF  Aimenia  waa  faia  «nly  trophy ;  in  his 
bloody  Ma)  against  the  Chriatians  in  that  country, 
be  went  so  fiu  aa  to  order  all  Armenian  and  Oredc 
books  to  be  burnt,  but  even  the  barbarous  murder 
of  his  (only?)  mh),  who  had  acoidontally  been 
made  a  priMoer  by  the  Romooa,  and  waa  put  to 
death  |qr  order  of  Conatantius,  conld  not  jnadfy 
tba  itiU  more  savage  conduct  of  Sapor  against  ao 
many  innocent  and  defenceless  Christians. 

In  S68,  Conatantius  sued  for  peace,  but  waa 
atartled  when  the  Persian  ambosaador,  Narsei,  de- 
livered in  Con  Stan  tino{de  the  conditions  of  Sapor, 
who  demanded  only  Meaopotamia,  Armenia,  and 
the  fiv«  prorinoea  beymd  the  Tigris,  although 
as  the  l^thnate  roneeaser  9S  Cyrua,  he  aaid  that 
be  had  a  ri(^t  to  aQ  Asia  and  ^irope  as  fiw  as  the 
river  Strymon  in  Macedonia.  Conslantins  en- 
deavoorod  to  obtain  better  terms  ;  but  the  negotia- 
tions of  bis  anbanadon  in  Peraia  wwe  fhiaUated 
thtoogfa  intrigue  and  peifidy ;  and  the  war  was 
eaatimad  as  oafiwai  and  with  tha  aama  diaadvao- 
taga  to  tho  Romua.  Li  U9,  Sapor  to<A  Amida 
by  aloim,  and  Singars,  Beimbde,  and  other  placea 
yielded  to  him  in  die  following  year.  The  death 
of  CtHiatantiua  and  the  accession  of  Julian  made 
ae  change.  Tha  fate  of  Julian  is  known.  He 
m^t  have  avoided  it  b7  aceeptiag  the  [ff(q»sala  <^ 
peace  which  Sapor  made  him  inmediately  after  hit 
aeoeedoB,  hot  ho  noUy  njaotod  them,  and  caused 
hia  ruin  although  he  did  not  deserve  ib  Jovian, 
to  secaie  hia  own  aooeaaion,  made  that  famous 
treaty  with  Sapor  for  which  )ie  hea  been  blamed  ao 
much,  and  ceded  to  him  the  five  provinces  beyond 
the  Tigris,  and  the  fortresses  of  Nisihis,  Singara, 
Ac  Iberia  and  Armenia  were  left  to  their  fate  ; 
and  were  oompletely  rednced  by  Sapor  in  36fi,  and 
the  following  year.  A  war  with  the  Caacaaian 
nationa,  occaaioned  through  the  subjugadon  of  Ar- 
nenio,  and  another  with  the  Anaodae  in  distant 
Baotria^  «4iiBh  nuglit  hnn  bad  iia  caaie  in  the 
aama  dicometaneet  fiDad  the  hitler  yeota  vS  the 
reign  of  Sapor,  who  died  in  881.  Si^Mtr  has  been 
suniamed  toe  Great,  and  no  Poruan  king  nad  ever 
caused  au^  terror  to  Rome  as  this  monarch. 

10.  AanjHMiR  or  Artaxsrxbs  II.,  the  auo- 
ceaaor  of  Sapor  tho  Great,  reigned  from  a.  d.  S81 
— 385,  Ha  Ml  B  prince  of  ipyal  bktod,  but  Ms 
descent  is  doubtful,  and  he  was  decidedly  no  son  of 
3apor.  The  peace  of  383  bdng  atrictly  kept  by  the 
Romans,  he  had  no  pretext  for  molung  war  upon 
them,  if  he  fUt  inclined  to  do  so,  and  we  pass  on  to 

11.  SHAPim  or  Sapor  III.,  who  reigned  from 
A.  Ik  S85— 890.  According  to  Agathias  (iv. 
9>  ]38.«d.  I^)  he  «M  die  son  of  tha 
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Great ;  bat  according  to  tba  P«iian  hiatorinw. 
who,  in  matten  of  genealogy,  deaern  fill]  vedit. 
he  was  the  atm  of  one  Sbapur  Znlaktat  a  royal 
prince,  ^apur  was  anxioDi  to  be  on  good  tenna 
with  the  empemr  Tbeodoiiva  the  Oreat,  and  ant 
a  stdeain  embaaay  with  splandid  praaenta  to  hia  as 
Constantinople,  which  was  ictnrned  by  a  Greek 
embassyheaded  hyStilichogmngtoFersia.  Oaring 
to  these  diplomatic  traasactiona,  an  artan^— a» 
waa  made  in  884,  aooording  to  which  AlBMiin  lad 
Iberia  recovered  their  indcyuidnioaL 

12.  Bahrah  or  Varanbs  IV^  icigned  ftuM 
A.  s.  SUO— 404,  Of  perhaps  not  ao  hmg.  He  wm 
the  brother  of  Sanor  III.,  and  founded  Kemau- 
ahah,  atill  a  flouriaoing  town.  This  is  recorded  in 
an  inscription  on  a  aMBumeait  near  Ketatanabak, 
which  baa  been  copied  by  Eonpoaa  tnveUeca,  aad 
tnnslatsd  \rj  Sheatn  da  Easy. 

13.  YssDuiRO,  or  JiaDionnD  L  f^tirfiflhn), 
sumamed  Ulatbih,  or  the  Sinnbr,  the  stm  «r 
Ivother  of  the  [oeoeding,  reigned  fraia  a.  d.  404. 
or  earlier,  to  420  or  421.  He  is  conmonly  called 
Tmdigod.  Ho  Mood  on  friendly  vmu  with  tbo 
empenw  Aiwdina,  who^  it  ia  nid,  wointod  Um 
the  gaaidMb  of  his  inbat  aoa  and  aaccemsf. 
Theodoaina  the  Younger.  We  tefw  to  the  life  of 
Arcadiua  for  more  infonnaticm  reapeeUng  thia 
atianga  story.  Yesdigerd  ia  deeoibed  by  th« 
Eastern  writen  as  a  cruel  and  extiBT^ant  man, 
whoae  death  was  hailed  hi*  aalijecta  as  a  Ueas* 
ing,  but  tba  Waatom  writers  spei^  of  Un  aa  m 
nodal  nX  wisdom  nad  nodantion.  If  the  httar 
an  ligjit,  they  bad  periiapa  in  view  the  psaea  of  a 
hnndnd  yean,  whidi,  throngb  the  instmnoildi^ 
of  the  empreea  Pnlcbaria,  Ajrcndins  ia  aaid  to  hara 
cmcluded  with  him.  Battf  we  admit  tha  cofreetnaaa 
of  the  former  opinion,  w«  aro  at  a  loss  «e  oqildn  it, 
unless  we  preanme  that  tha  Panian  firawvnUp* 
pen  caat  disgmee  ttpoa  the  name  itf  their  aovarrima 
Decauaa  ho  anowed  himself  cruel  against  the  Chria- 
tians, and  thia  we  can  hardly  admit.  It  ia  nata 
probable  that  be  waa  npwsented  aa  a  tyrant,  in 
conseqnenee  of  having  dealt  aeverdy  with  the 
pow«^l  aristocratio  par^.  As  to  the  Chiiatiaaa, 
he  waa  for  oevetal  yean  their  deeided  flhnd,  tUl 
Abdas,  biahop  of  Saaa,  wantonly  dertroyid  a  fin- 
tenqile,  and  haa^tily  refuted  to  rebnikt  it  when 
the  king  oidemd  him  to  do  so.  His  paaiahmeot 
waa  death,  and  one  as  two  (Soaom.  ir.  4)  parseca- 
tions  ensued  against  the  Chriatians 

14.  Bahram  or  Varanbb  V.,  samaiaed  Gour, 
or  the  "  Wild  Aaa,"  on  aceonnt  of  hk  paitfoa  tm 
tbe  chase  of  that  ammal,  reigned  firoa  a.  d.'AO  or 
421  till  440.  He  was  the  eldest  son  of  Yeadi- 
gerd  I.,  and  inherited  from  him  the  hatred  of  tha 
ariatocraoy,  who  tried,  bat  in  vain,  to  fix .  the 
diadon  M  tho  head  of  ChMnee  or  Khoorew,a  rayal 
prince.  In  their  civil  eontest  Bahram  waa  vie. 
torioui.  The  peraeeations  against  the  Chriatian* 
wen  ooDtinued  by  him  I0  such  an  extent,  that 
thouaanda  of  hia  snbiecta  took  refuge  within  the 
Roman  domiaiims.  He  showed  tha  same  intole- 
laat  and  fimatieal  qriiit  tomcds  tha  Anaaid 
Aididiir  or  Aitanira,  whom  he  had  put  aa  tbe 
tbnme  ti  and  whom  he  endeavowed  te 
convert  by  compolnoa.  Sedng  hia  deaninioas 
populated  by  a  eonatant  tide  of  emigntlcn,  he 
claimed  hia  fiigitiva  subjecta  back  from  Conatan* 
tinople,  a  demand  which  Tboodosina  noUy  declined 
to  craiply  with.  The  conseqnenee  was  a  i*ar, 
iriiioh  bnke  ant  in  431,  or  at  leaat  ihocdy  ahv 
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tlw  ■BCfiMim  of  Bahnin.  Is  the  proTtnee  of 
Anarate  the  Peruan  army  nnder  Nanee  waa 
complete];  noted,  and  the  coorier  (Pallodiiu) 
bronght  the  joyful  tadingi  in  thtee<?)  dayi  from 
the  Tigris  to  the  Boeporna.  The  Greeka,  howerei, 
&ilad  in  the  aiege  of  Ninttti,  nod  the  Peniant  in 
thdr  tnm  were  driTen  back  from  the  walla  of 
Aauda,  whois  Inihop,  Aeacina,  aet  a  generona 
example  to  the  patrioUsnt  of  ita  inbalHtaiit*.  The 
chief  souicfl  for  the  hiatory  of  thia  war  ia  aa  ecde- 
writer,  Socratea,  whence  we  natnrally 
find  it  mixed  op  with  a  gieat  muaber  of  wondera 
■nd  mndloiu  taka,  so  that  wb  at  once  proceed 
to  ha  tmninatioii,  by  the  bnums  peae*  of  one 
bandied  ycMS,  which  lasted  till  the  twelfth 
yur  of  the  reign  of  the  emperoi  Anastasiui.  Thii 
peace  was  negoUated  by  Maximinits  and  Proco- 

£ IDS  en  the  part  of  the  Oteeka,  and  Bah  nun  boond 
insdf  to  moleat  the  Christians  no  fiutba,  but 
Ua  prauae  was  not  strictly  kept  by  his  sneeeawn. 
I>!ini^  his  reign  Armenia  was  dirided  between 
the  Romans  uid  the  Peruana,  wboae  portion 
mcaved  the  name  of  Penarmeiua.  The  Utter 
years  of  the  rdgn  of  thia  king  were  occupied  by 
gtoat  wars  againat  tho  Hnna,  Turks,  and  ladiaii^ 
in  which  '^f^'^r"  is  said  to  han  adiiered  thoao 
nlonns  deeda  fur  irtndi  he  baa  ercr  stnoe  cott- 
tinned  to  be  a  &TOurite  hero  in  Persian  poetry. 
The  liastem  wiiten  relate  several  stories  of  him, 
some  of  which  ore  contained  in  Malcolm's  work 
qnoted  below,  to  whom  we  refer  the  student,  for 
they  are  well  worth  reading.  Bahrain  was  acci- 
dentally drowned  ia  •  deep  wdl  together  witii  bis 
horse, and  neithermau nor  beast  erer  rose  t^in 
from  the  fiuhomleas  pit.  Thia  ia  hiatorical,  and 
the  well  was  visited  by  Sir  John  Malcolm,  and 
proved  fatal  to  a  aoldier  of  his  retbine. 

I£.  Ybzouird  II.,  tho  SMI  of  the  preeediog, 
reigned  from  a.,  d.  448  tiU  4£8.  He  was  snmamsd 
"SiFAHnosT,"  or  "The  Soldier's  Friend."  The 
petsecatioQs  agunst  the  Christians  were  renewed 
by  him  with  nnheard  of  cruelty,  especially  in 
Penarmenia,  where  700  Magi  discharged  tho 
dntiea  of  misnonaries  with  swoid  \in  hand.  The 
AmaDianB  nevertheloBs  resisted  brnTdy,  aad 
Christinnity,  though  persecuted,  was  umr  rooted 
out.    His  (ftlatioas  with  Borne  were  peacefaL 

16.  HoMira,  or  HoRHisois  III.,  and  17.  Fi- 
KOH^or  PiBOMU  (ncptffiff,  nsprfffijr,  or  n<(i«r(nirX 
sons  of  the  preceding,  daimed  the  lucceasioti,  and 
loseb  anna  i^ainst  each  otiier.  Peioaea  gained  the 
ihtDoe  br  tha  aaaistaaoe  irf  the  Whita  Hima,  against 
whom  ho  tuntad  hia  awoid  in  after  yean.  He  pe- 
rished in  a  great  battle  with  than  in  484,  or  as 
hte  as  48A,  together  with  all  of  his  sons  except 
Kobad,  or,  perhaps,  only  some  of  them.  Pwoeeewaa 
accompanied  on  Uiia  expedition  by  an  ambassador  of 
thoenperorZeao.  (Pneof.  BeU.  Ptn.  L  &^.) 

18.  PAUaHorPAU.Aii(IIdUAi),wlMnigiMd 
froat  A.D.  484  ti)l4>8,  was,  aoooiding  to  the 
Easlam  writers,  a  son  of  Peroees,  and  had  to  con- 
test  tlks  throne  with  Cohades,  who  was  a  swi  of 
Peroaea,  according  to  both  Eastern  aad  Western 
Bouiees.  TemUe  internal  revolutions  took  place 
daring  his  short  reign.  The  Cbiiatiana  were  no 
bmgw  perseeatad  becaosa  thay  were  not  fire-wor' 
ohippen.  However,  tb*  Nestotians  only  were  pro- 
tected, and  the  other  Christians  were  compelled  to 
become  Neatorians  if  they  would  live  in  peace. 
Pallaa  perislied  in  a  battb  with  hia  bcatber 
(Maiiji4fta. 
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19.  Kobad,  or  Cobaobs  (EMt^t),  nignod 
from  A.  D.  488  to  496,  and  agun  from  501  or  £92 
till  581.  The  years  from  498  till  502  were  filled 
np  by  the  ahwt  reign  o^  20.  Jamabfbb  or  ZAMBtb 
Acending  to  the  Eastern  anthorittea,  he  waa  the 
brother  of  Cobadee.  whom  he  dethroned,  and  com- 
pelled to  fly  to  the  Hani,  with  whose  assist* 
ajice  Cohades  recovered  his  throne  abovt  502. 
Cobades  divided  hia  fcii^om  in  four  great  divt- 
siona :  an  eastern,  a  weatam,  a  awtheni,  and  a 
BDuthwn,  and  made  many  wiaa  regdationa.  Under 
him  loae  tha  iriigio-palided  aaet  of  tba  Mnidfr- 
kitea,  so  named  from  Hatdar,  their  foandM^  and 
whom  wtt  amy  compare  to  the  modem  Ounmudali, 
or  Soeialista.  Th^  principles  were  democnticd, 
and  their  riae  may  be  conridered  as  a  re-actioa 
against  the  overwhehning  influence  of  the  arie- 
tocmcy.  Cobades  was  for  some  time  an  adbefoot 
of  Maidak,  bat  Im  nfkvwanla  tamad  againat  him. 
In  «der  to  gain  the  aiiatacnitioal  party.  Tbt 
Maidakitea  accordingly  rose  in  armi,  and  offnad 
the  disdem  to  phtasoms,  a  son  of  Cobades,  bat 
the  king  seized  thmr  leaders  by  a  stmtagem,  and 
great  nnmbers  of  the  sectaitens  wore  massacred. 
Prooopitts  {BeU.Ptr$.  i.11)  says,  that  Cobwles 
ontraued  the  ampem  Jnatin  to  adopt  Ms  Mm 
Khoanw  or  Cbovoea,  afterwards  NtMirwaa,  in 
order  tiins  to  secure  the  sneceaston  to  bim  thniuh 
the  assistance  of  the  Romans  Bat  tide  aiaafaa 
very  much  (tf  the  tale  of  Aroadins  having  ap* 
pointed  king  Yesdigerd  the  guardian  of  his  son 
Theodokius.  The  same  author  ntatea  that  Coba- 
des had  four  aona*  Cnaaea,  Ztmaa,  Qumn,  mid 
Phtasoms,  whence  U  weold  aeem  aa  if  iba  abova 
Jamaapea  or  Zames  had  rebelled  mtinst  his  father, 
and  not  against  hts  brother.  But  as  Cobades . 
reigned  for^-three  years,  it  seems  incredible  that 
be  should  have  had  an  adult  son  at  the  beginnbg 
of  his  reign*  and  this  is  an  addititmal  reason  to 
pBt  greater  coufidence  in  the  Eastem  writen  in 
matters  of  genealogy.  We  now  pnosed  t* 
great  war  between  Ciriiadea  and  the  emperor 
Anastariua.  It  appeara  that  according  to  the 
terms  of  tho  peace  of  one  hnndred  years  oondnded 
batwoaa  Thwdosius  the  Tou^  and  Bahiam  V., 
the  Romans  mn  obliged  to  pay  annually  a  certain  . 
aum  of  money  to  the  Persian  king,  ud  Cobadea 
having  sent  in  his  request  for  the  purpose,  was 
answered  by  Anastaains,  that  he  would  lend 
him  money,  but  would  not  pay  any.  Cohades 
declared  war,  and  hia  aims  were  victorious.  The 
Roman  genenJs  Hnadna  and  Puridos  Phrygioi 
ware  defeated,  the  fortified  towns  in  Mesopotitmia 
were  conquered  by  the  Pmians,  and  even  the 
great  fortress  of  Amida  was  carried  by  storm,  its 
inhabitants  becoming  the  victims  to  the  fiiry  of  tho 
besiegerB.  Arabic  and  Humic  hordes  swved  under' 
the  Persian  banner.  The  Huns,  howevw,  turned' 
i^ainst  Cobades,  ancl  made  n  poimfiil  a  diversion 
in  tha  North,  that  ho  Hslaned  to  tht  propoeala  of 
Anastariua,  to  whom  he  granted  peace  ia  ittS,  on 
receiving  1 1,000  pounds  of  gold  as  an  faidemni^. 
He  idso  restored  Mesc^tamia  and  hia  other  con- 
quests to  the  Romans,  being  unable  to  maintain 
hi)  authority  there  on  account  oS  the  protracted' 
war  with  the  Hons.  Abont  thh  ton  the  Honalia' 
constructed  die  ftrtreas  vt  Data,  the  strongest  bnl- 
wark  against  Perua,  and  situated  in  the  very  liice 
of  Clesiphon,  on  the  spot  where  the  tiavellw* 
descends  from  the  moontainons  portion  of  Mesop^ 
tamia  into  tha  phuns  of  tha  South.   Cobad^.  i»^ 
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hi*  tnm,  Kiud  upon  the  frreat  defiles  of  the 
CsncMiu  and  &Tti5«d  tbem,  although  lets  aa  a  pre- 
CMtiDO  agaiiMt  the  Romans  than  the  Huiu  uid 
Mfcar  nonhem  baibariaiu.  Then  an  the  cele- 
bnted  Iberian  and  Albanian  gntea,  the  latter  of 
wbkh  an  now  called  Demir  Kapu,  **the  Iron 
Qatea,"  or  th«  gatei  of  Derbend.  The  war  with 
Conitantinoplfl  waa  renewed  in  521.  in  the  retgn  of 
the  emperor  Jutin  I^  and  ntccees  waa  nther  on  the 
aide  of  the  Peniana,  till  Nanea  and  bi>  brothert,  all 
tt  whom  were  unoo);  the  moot  dtitinguiihed  gene* 
rala  of  Cohndea,  deoerted  their  master  for  poliUcal 
motives  which  it  is  not  the  place  here  to  discuss, 
and  joined  the  annr  of  Jostin.  The  great  Beli- 
Birins  appeafa  in  tbase  wan  as  a  skiirnl  and  aoe- 
oBBsffll  g«nemL  Cobadet  left  seveni  sons,  bat 
■beqneatbed  bis  empire  to  his  favourite  ion  Cbos- 
roSs. 

31.  Khoshu,  or  Khobrew  I.,  called  Chos- 
ROia  L  (Xocfiii}t)  bjr  the  Greeks,  sunuimed 
AHtraHtKWAit  (Nssbirwao),  or  **the  genenHis 
mnd,"  one  of  tha  gnatatt  monardia  of  Per^ 
rugnad  fi«B  a.  o.  A3 1  till  579.  H«  inherited  the 
mr  against  the  Greeks,  We  have  spoken  aboTe 
of  the  stnuge  storj  Uiat  Khosrew  was  to  be  adopted 
1^  Jiutm.  He  was  already  on  his  way  to  Con> 
stantinople,  when  he  was  infbrmiKl  that  the  quaes- 
tor Fioclna  bad  nised  objections  of  to  grave  a 
nntsn  againit  the  adoption  tint  the  ceremony 
eogld  not  take  pfawa.  Khosrew'  coniequently  re- 
turned, and  it  is  «id  that  he  felt  the  insult  so 
deeply  as  to  seek  nveogs  in  canning  destruction 
OYor  the  Roman  empire.  The  first  war  was 
finished  in  532  or  5S3,  Justinian  having  purchased 
peace  by  an  anntud  tribnto  of  440.000  pieces  of 
pdd.  On*  of  the  conditioiw  of  Kboinv  was,  that 
aavan  Otedc,  bat  Pagan,  sagea  or  philosophm 
wha  had  stayed  some  time  at  the  Persian  court, 
•hoald  be  ajlowed  to  lire  in  the  Homan  empire 
withont  being  subject  to  the  imperial  laws  against 
lagans.  TUs  reflect*  great  credit  upon  the  king. 
The  conquests  of  Belisarin*  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Khoanw,  and  although  he  receiTed  a  considenble 
portion  of  the  treasures  which  the  Greek  found  at 
Cartbaga,  h«  thought  it  prudent  to  draw  the 
Greek  arms  into  a  field  where  laurels  were  not  so 
easily  nined  aa  in  Africa.  To  this  efieet  he 
rooaad  uw  Anh  Almwidar,  Ung  of  Hira,  to  make 
an  Inroad  into  the  and  SB  be  supported 

hinif  hosUlitia*  •oon  hroite  ont  between  Con- 
stantinople and  Ctesipbon  also.  The  details  of 
this  war;  which  lastad  from  540  to  561,  have 
been  given  in  the  life  of  Justinian  I.  The  em- 
peror pfMuiaad  aa  annasl  tribal*  <of  40,000 
siaeas  of  geld,  and  muTcd  tiw  canion  of  Ihs 
PersiMi  duiBB  upon  Cokhis  and  Idaiea.  Tba 
tUid  mr  anaa  mt  of  the  eonqnart  of  Yemen  and 
other  parts  of  Anbia,  fron  which  country  the 
Pendam  drove  out  an  Abysrinian  usurper,  and 
placed  a  king  of  the  ancient  royal  family  on  the 
Uooeritie  utene,  who  lunained  conseqtwntiy  a 
viMdaf  Khoanw.  The  power  of  the  Penian  king 
was  linaAj  ■affiriantly  giaal  to  inspin  bar  to  the 
emperor  Jnstin  XL,  and  as  the  conquest  of  Arabia 
affiwded  Khoaiew  an  opportuni^  of  continually 
■onoying  Syria  and  Hesopotamia  by  means  of  the 
roving  tribes  on  the  itortiMm  borders  of  Arabia, 
the  emperw  resolved  upon  war.  Tnrits  Cut- 
tal  Aai%  and  Abyariniau  fam  the  aoniee*  <tf 
4a  Nfla,  wece  hia  alliea.  At  the  same  time  (569) 
the  PMiiMDiaM  dran  their  Perriaa  goreriMia 


out,  and  put  themselves  under  the  authority  of  the 
empenn-,  so  thai  Khosrew  also  had  afiur  prstest  for 
war.  This  war,  of  whkh  Khoarew  did  not  see  the 
end,  broke  out  in  671,  and  as  Ito  details  are  gfvm 
in  the  lives  of  the  emperors  Justin  II.,  Tiberius  IL, 
Mauritins,  and  of  Justinian,  the  second  son  of  Ger- 
maons,  we  shall  not  dwell  further  upon  these 
topics. 

We  must  ewiiider  Khotfew  as  one  of  thegmteat 
kings  of  Petija.  In  his  protracted  wan  with  tb« 
Romans  he  disputed  the  field  with  the  conqnenm 
of  Africa  and  Italy,  and  witb  those  very  generala, 
Tibrrius  and  Mauritius,  who  brought  Persia  to  the 
brink  of  ruin  but  a  f^w  year*  after  his  death. 
His  empire  extended  from  the  Indus  to  the  Red 
Sea,  and  hrge  tracts  in  Coitnl  Asia,  perh^  m ' 
portion  of  eastern  Eon^  recognised  him  for  it 
time  aa  their  sovereign.  He  received  embesadoa 
and  presents  from  the  remotest  kings  of  Aua  uid 
Africa.  His  internal  government  was  despotic  and 
cmeU  but  of  that  fiim  description  whidi  pleaaea 
Orioitali,  so  that  he  atiO  lives  in  the  memory  df 
the  Persians  as  a  model  of  justice.  The  eom- 
muniit  Mazdak  was  put  to  deatii  by  his  older, 
after  his  doctrines  had'  caused  a  dangennu  revo- 
lution in  the  habits  and  minds  of  the  peoj^  as  ta 
shown  by  the  fact  that  his  doctrine  of  oommunity 
of  women,  so  ntteriy  adverse  to  the  views  of  the 
Orientid  nations,  had  tak«  a  finn  not  anong  tbn 
Permns.  His  heart  bled  when  Neshimd,  Ua  son 
by  a  Christian  woman,  and  a  Christian  himael^ 
rose  in  arms  against  him,  bnt  he  quelled  tka  rebel- 
lion vigoroudy,  and  Nnshirad  perished. 

The  administration  of  Khosrew  provided  for  all 
the  wants  of  his  subjects ;  and  agricultue,  trade,  and 
leainii^  were  eqwuly  pnteeted  by  him.  He  be- 
stowed the  gt«atMt  care  upon  te-pi^idating  ravaged 
provinces,  and  rebuilding  destroyed  cities  and  vil- 
kges ;  so  that  every  body  conld  be  bapp;  in  Perda, 
provided  he  obeyed  the  king's  will  without  oppo- 
siticm.  At  Oondi  Sqrar,  near  Snsa,  he  founded 
an  academy  apperentiy  on  the  model  of  the  Greek 
schools  at  Athens,  Alexandria,  &c  Hecansed  the 
best  Greek,  Latins  and  Indian  works  to  be  tana' 
latad  into  Persian ;  and  had  he  been  an  Arsacid 
instead  of  a  Sassanid,  Persia  might  have  haCBMs 
under  him  an  Eastern  Greece. 

22.  HoRMUE  or  IIouinDAS  IV.,  tin  aon  of 
Kbosrew,re]gnedfrDmA.Ib579ti]1590.  Heeairied 
on  his  iather'i  war  with  tiie  Greeks,  to  the  dissdvan* 
tage,  thot^h  not  to  the  disgrace,  oif  Persia.  SoM 
time  befbra  Khosrew  died,  the  general  Justinian 
had  advanced  aa  &r  as  the  Caspisn,  which  he  ex- 
plored by  means  of  a  Greek  navy,  the  first  that 
waa  Bsen  an  thoae  watan  ainee  the  time  of  Seleneos 
Nicator  and  Antiodnu  I.  Soter,  kings  of  Syria, 
whose  admiral  Patroeles  firat  displayed  the  OiedE 
flag  on  the  Caspian;  Sevang  thetuand  prisen— 
were  sent  by  Justinian  to  Cyprus,  whera  they 
settled.  Upon  this  Justinian  penetrated  into 
Assyria.  In  conseqnenoe  of  a  defeat  inslained  hr 
the  Mrdan  TamehoBnai^  Juatinian  ms  ncaUt^' 
and  replaoed  by  Iburitina,  who  aoou  latrfeved  the 
fortune  of  the  Gredc  arms,  and  in  the  very  year 
when  ChosiM*  died  (579)  he  ttA  up  his  winter- 
quarters  in  Meaopotamis,  from  whence,  in  the  fel-  « 
lowing  year,  be  penetrated  into  lower  Mesopotamia 
and  noted  a  Peruan  army.  He  gained  another 
rictory  in  581,  and  Tamchosreea  perished  in  thw 
battle.  Bat  Maurice  haring  succeeded  the  emperor 
Tiberini  in  that  year,  hS  general  in  the  BaaV 
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Xjttacon,  mu  twice  worsted,  and  tlie  annies  of 
Honnisdta  were  Tictorions  till  586,  when  Pbilip- 
pna  deetroyed  the  P«r«iaii  host  at  Solacon  near 
w  Hi;  sueceesor  Heradius  was  still  mote  suc- 
cnaAiL  In  the  great  battle  al  Sttarbene,  in  588, 
the  Pcrunns  were  annihilated,  and  their  camp  was 
tnken.  Horniuz  now  concluded  an  alliance  with 
the  Turita,  who,  however,  tunwd  luddenl;  ^tnst 
him,  after  having  been  idmitted  into  Media,  and 
Perah  mold  ha*«  been  loat  bat  for  the  splendid 
achieremanu  of  Bahnm,  who  drove  the  barbariani 
back  Into  their  steppea,  and  compelled  them  to  pay 
themselvea  the  uibiite  which  they  had  deinniided 
rnim  Persia,  Dahtam  was  rewarded  wiUi  iiignt- 
tiiade,  and  being  au[^rted  by  the  mriatocracy ' 
turned  agwnat  the  king,  who  now  mtpad  the  fruits 
of  hia  fonoer  conduct  against  the  grandees.  While 
Bah  nun  advanced  upon  the  royal  reudcnce,  Hor- 
mux  was  seised  by  fitndoeai  a  royal  prince  ;  and  a 
nation  that  knew  no  other  form  of  government 
than  the  most  absolute  despotism,  now  beheld  the 
•nomaloai  sight  of  their  king  being  tried  by  the 
Krandeea,  sm tented  to  loaa  his  throne,  to  he  de- 
prived of  bis  rif^t,  ud  to  end  his  days  in  c^tivity. 
}Ioraaz  persuaded  the  grsndeei  to  plsee  the  diadem 
an  his  second  son,  bat  he  was  too  much  detested 
to  meet  with  eranpliance,  and  his  eldest  son  Chos- 
roea  was  ehoaen  in  his  stead,  Bahram  protested 
■gainst  this  election  with  sword  in  hand,  and  Chos- 
with  him,  fled  to  die  camp  of 
the  ampenit.  Dnring  theee  troubles  the  blinded 
llonniii  was  mniderad  by  Bindoea  (590).  The 
events  have  been  more  foDy  related  in  the  life  of  the 
empemr  Mauricios.  King  Hormos  would  have  met 
wiut  a  better  fate  had  hii  fiither'k  excellent  minister, 
Aba-nrg^mfliir,  eallai  Bnxutg,  con- 

tinoed  to  Hva  at  his  coort,  from  which  «d  age 
obliged  bin  to  retire  soon  after  the  accession  of 
Hormus.  According  U  some  writers,  Bn«nrg  had 
been  minister  to  king  Cobadea  (502—531);  but 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  he  discharged  his  emi- 
BMt  fimet^mi  dnring  so  long  a  period  aa  aixt^ 
yeaia.  However,  t«  thing  is  posrihle.  This 
Ihisnrg  itill  lives  in  the  memory  of  the  people  as 
one  of  the  greatest  sages.  He  introduced  the  study 
<tf  Indian  literature  into  Persia,  and  thence  also  he 
imported  the  most  noble  of  games,  chess. 

23.  Babrah  or  Vabanbs  VI.  Shubin,  aroyal 
prince,  reigned  from  A.  p.  590  till  591.  This  is  the 
great  general  mentioned  in  the  {veceding  article. 
Unable  to  maintain  the  throne  against  Khosrew, 
who  was  rapported  by  the  emperor  Matuidna,  he 
fled  to  the  Tnrks,  once  his  enemies,  by  whom  he 
wits  well  received  and  raised  to  the  highest  digni- 
tieii  It  is  said  that  he  was  poisoned  (by  the  Per- 
sian Idng  ?).  Bahram  was  one  of  the  greatest 
hmeo  of  Persia,  and  hti  life  is  venr  interesting. 

•24.  KHoeRBWorCH<»iROi8lI.PiiRn'iz,reigned 
from  A.  n.  590  or  691  till  628,  and  was  the  son  of 
HoRHUS  IV.  It  has  been  related  in  the  preceding 
article  how  he  ascended  the  throne,  lost  it  against 
Bahraai,  and  recovered  it  with  the  asristance  of  die 
emperor  Manricius.  In  this  expedition  the  Greek 
army  was  commanded  by  Narses,  a  general  scarcely 
less  eminent  than  the  great  eunuch,  and  who  de- 
alloyed  the  hopes  of  tiie  usurper  Bahram  in  two 
great  battlea  on  the  river  Zab.  The  adherents  of 
lUitiB  vera  Mvcrely  pnnishrd  by  Choamea.  who 
coBtfaoed  to  Utc  In  peaee  with  Conatuntino^  aa 

aaa  Muricins  lived,  and  even  kept  a  <ireek 
/  gnaid,  BO  that  Persia  wns  entirely  imder 
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Greek  influence^  But  when  the  nnrderer  and 
nictessor  of  Msttricius,  the  tytnnt  Pbncas,  an- 
nounced hia  accession  to  Chosroes  by  Liliua,  tha 
lamn  person  who  had  spilt  tha  blood  of  Manricius, 
the  Persian  king,  threw  the  ambassador  into  a 
dungeon  and  declared  war  to  avenge  the  death  of 
his  benefactor  (60S>.  Owing  to  the  prowess  of 
the  Persians,  and  the  bad  choice  Phocas  made  of 
his  generals  after  he  had  removed  Narses  from  the 
comnuind,  the  aims  of  Chosioes  met  with  extta- 
ordinnry  success.  He  conquered  Mesopotamia  and 
its  grciit  bulwarks  Dara,  Amida,  Edessa,  and  over^ 
ran  nil  Asia  Minor,  making  the  inhabitanta  of 
Constantinople  tremble  for  their  safccy.  Nor  wsa 
his  progreaa  checked  through  the  accession  of 
Heradius,  in  610,  who  sued  in  nin  for  peace. 
Syria  ridded  to  ChoiroeainOlI,  Palestine  in  614, 
Egypt  in  616,  and  in  the  same  year  Asia  Minor 
was  completely  conquered,  a  Persian  camp  being 
pitched  at  Chalcedon,  opposite  Constantinople, 
where  the  Persiana  maintained  themselves  during 
ten  years.  It  was  not  before  621  that  Hoaclius 
showed  himself  that  extnordinaiy  man  ho  really 
was,  and  saved  the  Eastern  empire  from  the  briniE 
of  min.  The  history  of  his  splendid  campugns 
has  been  given  in  hia  life  with  sufficient  details  to 
make  ita  repetition  here  superfluous.  Borne  down 
by  a  series  of  nnpantllded  misfortunes,  and  worn 
out  by  age  and  fatigue,  Choaroes  resolved,  in  626, 
to  abdicate  in  bvour  of  bis  son  Merdasa,  bnt 
Sbirweb,  or  Siroes,  his  eldest,  anticipated  his  design, 
and  at  tiie  bead  of  a  band  of  noble  conspirators 
seized  upon  the  person  of  his  father,  deposed  him 
on  the  25th  of  February,  628,  and  put  him  to 
death  on  tiie  28U)  following. 

The  Orientals  say  that  Choaroet  reigned  six 
years  too  long ;  and  it  is  rather  remarkable  that 
bis  great  antagonist  Heraclius  alto  outlived  his 
glory.  No  Persian  king  lived  in  such  ^lendour 
as  Chosroes  and  however  fabulous  the  Eastern 
Bccounia  respecting  his  magnificence  may  be,  they 
are  trne  in  the  nwin,  aa  ia  attested  by  the  Weatem 
writers.  Choanea  was  sommoned  by  Mohammed 
to  embrace  the  new  doctrine,  bat  replied  with  eon- 
tempt  to  the  messenger  of  a  liaard  eiiter,"  as  the 
Persians  used  to  call  the  wandering  tribes  of  the 
Arabi.    His  ■nccesson  held  a  different  language. 

25.  Shirwku  or  SiRota  (Ztp^qs),  reigned  only 
eiglit  montha,  and  died  prnhdily  an  nniwtun! 
death,  after  having  murdered  Uerdata  and  aevcml 
others  of  his  brothers.  In  the  mouth  of  March, 
6*28,  he  concluded  peece  with  the  emperor  Hera- 
dins.  The  numerous  captives  were  rebtered  on 
both  aides,  and  hondreds  of  thousands  of  Greek 
Rubiecte  were  thua  given  back  to  their  faniiliea  and 
tiiur  country.  Sroea  alio  restored  the  holy  crosi 
which  had  been  taken  at  the  conquest  of  Jeru- 
Nalem. 

26.  Ardirhir  or  Artaxbrxbs,  the  inbnt  son 
^roes,  was  murdered  a  few  days  after  the  death 

of  hia  Esther.  He  was  the  last  male  Sassaiud. 
After  him  the  throne  was  disputed  fay  a  host  of 
candidates  of  both  sexes  and  doubtful  descent^  who 
had  no  sooner  ascended  the  throne  than  they  wen 
hurried  from  it  into  death  or  c^tirity.  They  werv 
according  to  the  Eastern  sources — 

27.  PuRAN  DoKaT.adBOj^terttf  Khosrew  Pur- 
wis,  and  a  sister  of  Kroea. 

28.  Shab-Shsnandah,  her  couun  and  ktvcr. 

29.  _  Abzbh-Dokht,  a  daughter  of  Khosrew 
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30.  Kiuu,  wid  to  be  ft  nyal  prince,  put  to 
death. 

31.  Fkrokhzad,  said  to  be  r  wm  of  Khotrew 
Pnrwii,  put  to  death, 

32.  Tbsduikdot  JbsdigsrdIIT.,  thelait  king, 
and  said  to  be  a  grandson  of  Cbosroes,  reigned 
from  A.  D.  632  till  651.  Having  declined  to  adopt 
the  Mohammedan  religion,  a*  he  was  fiummoned  to 
do  by  the  khalif  Ahu-Bekr.  his  kingdom  was  in- 
Taded  by  the  Arabic  genera!  Knieb.  In  the  battle 
of  Codeita  (636),  and  other  engagements,  the  Per- 
■iana  were  wonted ;  their  fortitied  towns  and  royal 
cities  were  taken  one  after  the  other ;  and,  in  651, 
Jesdigerd  was  an  abandoned  fugitive  in  the  tract 
watered  by  the  Oxus  and  the  Jasartes,  whence  he 
solicited  and,  perhaps,  obtained  the  assistance  of 
Tiut-Song,  emperor  of  Cliina.  He  was  thus  en- 
abled to  ruse  an  army  of  Tarks,  with  whom  he 
Bundled  against  the  Aiab* ;  bnt  he  was  betrayed 
by  his  allies,  by  whom  he  was  cut  to  pieces  on  his 
flight  from  them  to  the  north.  Re  left  a  son, 
Firuz,  or  Peroses,  who  entered  the  service  of  the 
Chinese  emperor ;  and  his  son,  the  last  of  the 
Sassonidae,  was  raised  by  the  same  to  the  rank  of 
a  vassal  king  of  Bokhara.  A  daughter  of  Jesdigerd 
nairied  Hassan,  the  son  of  All ;  and  another  mar- 
ried Mohammed,  the  son  of  Abu-Bekr ;  important 
events  for  the  Inter  history  of  Persia,  which  was 
henceforth  a  Mohammedan  country. 

We  observe  here  that  the  Persian  historians  are 
reqtectable  sources  for  the  history  of  the  Sassanidae, 
mnd  that  their  chronology  differs  but  little  from  that 
of  the  Western  writen. 

(The  Oreek  and  lioman  writers,  who  speak  of 
the  Sassanidae,  are  referred  to  in  the  lives  of  the 
contemporary  emperors  ;  cnmp.  Malcom,  Hiitotyt^ 
Fenia^  toL  i.  ;  Richter,  HitL  kritimAer  VertvA  i!&«r 
rfw  ArtaadMK  mi  Samaudett-DyiiaM^  lidpzig, 
1804.)  [W.  P.] 

SA'SSIA,  the  mother  of  the  younger  Cluentius, 
married  after  the  death  of  her  husband  her  own 
son-in-law,  A.  Annus  Melinus,  and  subsequently 
Oppianicn*.  Cicero  describes  her  as  a  monster  of 
guilt.  (Ctc.  pro  aiiOHt  5,  9,  62,  63, 70.)  [Clu- 

BNTIim.] 

SATACES  or  SATHACES.  [Sabacbs.] 
SATASPES  (3ar<i(nn}i),  a  Persian  and  an 
Achnemenid,  son  of  Teaspes,  Having  offered  vio- 
lence to  a  daughter  of  Zopyrus,  the  son  of  Mega- 
byxuR,  he  was  condemned  by  Xerxes  to  be  im- 
paled ;  but  at  the  request  of  his  mother,  the  king's 
rant,  this  punishment  was  remitted  on  condition 
of  hit  effecting  the  drcnmnavjgation  of  Africa. 
He  set  sail  accordingly  from  Egypt,  passed  througti 
the  Straits  of  Gibraltar,  and  continued  his  voyage 
towards  the  south  for  a  considerable  distance,  but 
at  length  turned  back  again,  being  discouraged 
apparently  by  adverse  winds  and  currents.  Xerxes, 
bowoTer,  did  not  accept  his  excuses,  and  inflicted 
on  him  the  penalty  to  which  he  bad  been  originally 
sentenced.    (Herod,  iv.  4a)  [E.  E.] 

SATIBARZA'NES  (XariCafi^ifni)).  a  Persian, 
was  satrap  of  Aria  under  Dareius  III.  In  b.  c. 
330,  Alenndor  the  Great,  marching  Uirough  the 
borders  of  Aria  on  his  way  from  Hyrcania  against 
the  Parthians,  was  met  at  a  city  named  Susia  by 
Satibananes,  who  made  submission  to  him,  and 
was  rewarded  for  it  by  the  restoration  of  his 
sntrapr.  Alexander  also,  in  order  to  prevent  the 
commission  of  any  hostilities  agninst  the  Ariana  by 
the  Afocedonian  troops  which  were  following  from 


the  west,  left  behind  with  Satiborzanes  forty 
horse- dartmen,  under  the  command  of  Anaxjppus. 
I'brsc,  however,  together  with  their  commander, 
were  soon  after  murdered  by  the  satrap,  who 
excited  the  Ariatu  to  rebellion,  and  gnthmd  his 
forces  together  at  the  city  of  Arctoaoa.  Heoee, 
on  the  approach  of  Alexander,  he  fled  to  join  the 
traitor  Bessos  ;  and  the  city,  after  a  short  siege, 
naa  captured  by  the  Macedonians.  Towards 
the  end  of  the  same  year  (b.  c  330),  Alex- 
ander, hearing  that  Satibaraanet  had  again  en- 
tered Aria  with  2000  horse,  supplied  by  Beaan^ 
and  had  exdted  the  Ariana  to  another  rendt,  aent 
a  force  agunst  him  under  Artabazus,  Erigyiua,  and 
Caranus,  according  to  Anion.  In  a  battle  which 
ensaed,  and  of  which  the  issue  was  yet  doubtful, 
Satibananes  came  forward  and  defied  any  one  of 
the  enemy's  generals  to  single  combat.  The  chal- 
lenge was  accepted  by  Erigyiua,  and  Satibannum 
was  dun.  (Arr.  AmtA.  iu.  25,  26  ;  Diod.  xvii. 
78,  81.  83  ;  Curt  vi.  6»  vii.  3,  4.)        [E.  E.J 

P.  SATRIE^US,  a  name  which  occnrs  only 
on  coins,  probably  derived  from  Satrius,  like 
Nasidienus  from  Nasidius,  &c.  It  is  disputed 
whether  the  head  on  the  obverse  of  the  annexed 
coin  is  that  of  Pallas  or  of  Mars :  the  features  ara 
in  &TOttr  of  its  being  Pallas,  hut  the  she-wolf  on 
the  rerefie  ytAtO*  rather  to  Mara.  (Eckbel,  Tol.  t. 
p.  300.) 


OOIN  or  r.  SATRIXNC5. 


SA'TRIUS.  1.  M.  Satrius,  the  son  of  the 
sister  of  L.  Minucius  Baailu^  was  adopted  by  the 
tatter,  whose  name  he  assumed  (Cic  de  iiL 
1 8).    He  is  sp<dten  of  under  Basilius,  Na  &. 

2.  A.  CANiHiim  Satmi'b,  is  nmtioiwd  by 
Cioero  in  &  a  65  (o^  ..4J1  i.  I.  S3). 

3.  Satriob,  a  legate  of  Trebonius,  B.C.  43. 
(Pseudo-Brut.  adCie.!.  6.) 

SATRIUS  RUFUS.  [Rufur.] 

SATRIUS  SECUNDUS.  [Sscuhdcs.]  . 

SATURE'IUS  (Xonfnfbt),  an  artist,  whose 
portrait  of  Aninoe'  in  glaaa  ii  highly  praised  by 
Diodoms,  in  an  epignm  in  the  Grecdc  Anthology. 
(Brunck.  Anal.  vuL  ii.  p.  185,  No.  3  ;  AmA.  Pal. 
ix.  776.  ToL  ii.  p.  261,  ed.  Jacobs).  The  artist's 
age  is  determined  by  Uie  subject ;  bat  there  is  a 
difficulty  respecting  the  form  of  his  work.  It  has 
been  commonly  supposed  that  it  was  in  relief^  like 
the  Porthmd  vase,  and  this  iS'  the  interpretatioii 
given  in  the  lemma  psefixed  to  the  ejngtam  in  the 
Palatine  Codex,  tb  KpCffraKKoir  yvyXvfifUpov,  bat 
the  use  of  the  word  ypi^  (not  7Xift|«t)  in  the 
epigram  itself;  and  the  comparison  of  the  work  to 
one  of  Zeuzis,  for  colour  and  grace,  would  seem 
to  show  that  it  was  nothing  bat  a  painting  on 
glass.  (Jacobs,  Anmadv.  vt  Ai^  Graac  Tej,ii. 
pL  2.  p.  78.)  Some  writers  on  art  mention  tba 
name  under  the  form  Satyriut.  (Wtnckelmann, 
GetA.  d.  KunO,  b.  x.  C  2.  §  24.)  [P.  S.] 

P.  SATU'RIUS,  is  mentiomd  by  Cicero  in 
tanoi  of  great  respect  aa  one  of  the  jndioeB  Id 
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ihm  «ue  of  ClBenthu  [pro  CluaMiio,  38,  65). 
Ho  plwided  for  ChaarM  agabit  CiceiD>  client, 
Q.  RMciait  the  eeniie  aetor  {pro  Hate.  Ckm.  1, 

SATU'RNIA.  that  u,  ■  tegktar  of  Satamnt, 
nnd  acconliDglr  luad  m  b  tbmi*  of  Juno  and 
VtMtft.  (Vi^.  Amu  i.  2^  xit.  1M;  Or.  -WjJt  i. 
265.  tL  383.)  [L.  &] 

SATURNI'NUS,  ututa  I.  0«  of  tlw  gmt 
gem-Mgnven  of  the  age  of  AagnBtuii  There  is 
a  baautifil  caneo  bj  him,  piignTed  with  the 
liortiait  of  tbe  joangor  Antonia,  ^le  wifn  of 
UniMia,  and  inwribed  with  the  word  CATOP- 
N6INOT,  in  very  fioe  chaiacten.  The  gem 
bnuerlf  baloogod  to  the  Areieii  iamilj  at  Rome, 
and  aftcrwarda  to  the  late  qneen  «f  Naple*^ 
Qu^ine  Hunt.  (R.  Roehette,  Lritn  H  M.  Schom, 
p.  lo3.2ded.). 

2.  Among  the  aitista  of  the  age  of  the  Anto- 
ninea,  liiiller  mandonB,  on  the  authority  of  Ap- 
puleTu*  (da  itfa^u,  p.  66,  ed.  Bipont),  a  >kilful 
wood-«anar,  naeaed  Satuminiu,  of  Oea,  in  Africa. 
(MiiUer,  ArduU.  d,  Kmut,  g  304,  n.  6.) 

S.  P.  Lamtiu,  a  ■ilTer-ehoaan,  onlj  known  by 
a  Roman  nNcription.  (Dom,  /awr^  p.  319, 
No.)3i  R.Boi^0ttas£ri(niJf.&Aorn,p.4&l, 
2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SATURNI'NUS  1.,  oaa  of  the  thirty  tytanta 
aniiBMrated  by  Trebellitti  Pdlio  [we  Aursolub], 
by  whom  we  an  told  that  he  waa  the  beat  vf  all 
the  geneiale  of  hia  day,  and  mnch  beloved  by 
Valerian,  that  diagnattd  by  the  debauchery  of 
Gallienua,  he  accepted  from  the  eoldien  the  title 
of  omperoc,  and  that,  after  baring  diiplayed  much 
anafgy  dnnng  tbe  period  of  hia  away,  he  war  pat 
to  daatli  ^  the  tnwpai  who  coald  not  endnre  the 
itiTMaw  of  his  diaciplin&  Not  one  word,  how- 
•Ter,  ia  said  of  the  country  in  which  these 
ereiiU  took  place.  (TrebelL  Poll  TViy.  Tyr. 
22.)  [W.  K] 

SATURNI'NUS  II.,  a  natiTe  of  Gaul,  whoM 
bkgtsphy  has  been-  written  by  Voi^teva,  distm- 
gmahad  hiawelf  ao  highly  by  military  achioTeraents 
fa  hia  native  conutry,  in  Spain  and  Africa,  that 
be  WW  regarded  at  one  of  the  most  able  officers 
in  the  empire,  and  WM  appointed  by  Anrelian 
eommander  of  the  Eaatem  frontier,  with  express 
onlere  that  he  ahonld  nerer  risit  ^ypt,  for  it  waa 
feand  that  the  preaenca  of  an  actm  and  anhitioiu 
OhuI  among  a  popalation  notorions  for  turbulence 
and  violence  might  lead  to  disorder  or  iniurreetion. 
The  far-seeing  si^arity  of  this  injnnction  was  fnlly 
proved,  for  when,  at  a  later  poiod,  dnring  the 
reign  of  Probns,  Satominnfi  entetcd  Alexandria, 
the  crowd  at  once  saluted  him  as  Augnstns.  Fly- 
ing from  saeh  a  dangwoai  comidiment,  he  retnmed 
to  Syria ;  bnt  eondading,  npon  leflection,  that  his 
safety  waa  already  compromised,  with  great  rplnc- 
tance  he  permitted  himself  to  be  inTest«d  wiih  a 
purple  robe  stripped  from  a  statne  of  Venus,  uid 
in  that  attire,  snrroonded  by  his  troops,  received 
the  adoration  of  the  crowd.  He  was  eventunlly 
■bun  \ij  the  mM\m  of  Probua,  altlioagfa  tiie  em- 
peroE  would  wlUiugiT  have  spued  hia  HfK  (Vo- 
piaeas.  jbteni.)      '  [W.  R.] 

SATURNI'NUS  III.  A  medal  in  third  brass 
has  been  described  by  Banduri,  which,  if  genuine, 
cannot,  according  to  tbe  moat  skilful  numinmnto- 
hwists,  be  nseribed  to  an  epoch  earlier  tinm  the  age 
of  the  aona  of  Constantine,  and  nnist  therefore 
ooBDMnuBte  the  asnrpntion  of  some  prutender  with 
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regard  to  whom  history  is  altogether  ulenL  The 
piece  in  question  exhitnts  on  the  obverse  a  layed 
head  with  the  words  imp.  cai.  BATVBNiNrn  av.; 
DA  the  reverse  a  soldier  stabbing  an  enemy  who 
has  Men  from  his  hone,  with  fbl.  tkm.  upa- 
RATio,  a  Ic^d  which  appenra  for  the  first  time 
on  thecoinsofConstansandCoBstantiua.  (Eckhel, 
voLviil-pp.  111—113.)  (W.  R.] 

SATURNI'NUS.  ABl^IUS,  eomnosed  soma 
poems  disre^eetfnl  to  tba  emperor  Tiberius,  and 
was  in  consequence  condemned  by  the  senate, 
and  hurled  down  from  the  Capitid.  (Ditm  Caaa. 
Ivii.  22.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  AEMI'LIUS,  praefectas 
praetorio  under  Septimius  Sevems,  was  slain  by 
Plautianns,  the  all-powerful  fiivourita  of  the  mi- 
peror.  (Dion  Case.  Ixxv.  14.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  A'NNIUS,  mentioned  in  a 
letter  of  Cicero  [ad  Ait,  v.  1.  §  2). 

SATURNI'NUS,  L.  ANTCVNIUS,  govarnor 
of  Upper  Germany  in  the  reign  of  Domitian, 
raised  a  rebellion  against  that  emperor  from 
motives  of  peraoaal  baaed,  a.  d.  91.  A  ladden 
inundatim  of  the  Rfaiiie  pcevmted  Sataminns 
from  receiving  the  aaaistaacs  of  the  barbaiians 
which  had  been  promised  him,  and  ha  was  in 
consequence  conquered  without  difficulty  by  h. 
Appius  Maximus,  the  general  of  Domitian. 
Maximua  burnt  all  the  lattan  of  Antonius,  that 
others  might  not  be  implieMed  ia  the  levolt ;  bnt 
Domitian  did  not  imitate  the  magnanimity  Of  hia 
genent,  for  he  seised  the  pretext  to  put  various 
persons  to  death  along  with  Sataminns,  nnd  sent 
their  beads  to  be  exposed  on  the  Rostra  at 
Rome.  It  is  rekited  that  the  victory  ovec  An- 
tonius was  announced  at  Rome  on  tbe  sane  day 
on  which  it  waa  fought.  As  to  the  variations  in 
the  name  (tf  L.  Appins  Mazimus  in  the  different 
writers  see  Maximir,  p.  986,  h.  (Dion  Cass. 
Ixvii.  1] ;  Suet.  Dom.  6,  7  ;  Aurel.  VictL  Epit. 
Hi  Slartiv.  11,  iz.  85 ;  Plat  AeaiiL  /'oiU. 
25.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  APOTfllUS,  the  goreinoc 
of  Moesia  at  the  death  of  Nero,  repulsed  tbe 
Samatians.  who  had  invaded  the  provinoe,  and 
was  in  consequence  rewarded  by  a  triura^al 
statue  at  the  commencement  of  Otho^  reign.  In 
the  struggle  between  Vitelliua  and  Vespauaa  for 
the  empire,  be  fint  espoused  the  Oiuse  of  the 
former,  bnt  afterwaida  deehued  himsrif  in  fis- 
vonr  vl{  tiie  latter,  and  crossed  the  Alpa  to  jdn 
Antoniua  Primus  in  northern  Italy.  But  Prinns, 
who  was  anxious  to  obtain  the  supreme  command, 
excited  &  mutiny  of  tbe  soldiers  against  Satuminus, 
and  compiled  him  to  fly  from  the  camp.  Tacitua 
calls  him  a  oontnlar,  which  wa  might  infer  from  his 
beii^  Legatns  tX  Moesia,  but  his  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fasti  (Ta&  Hid.  i.  79,  iL  85,  99, 
iii.  5,  9,  11.) 

SATURNI'NUS.  APPULEIUS.  I.  C.  Ay- 
PULiiDS  Saturninus,  wbs  one  of  the  commie- 
sioners  sent  by  the  senate  in  a  c  168  to  inquira 
into  and  settie  tlie  diapatei  between  tiie  Pisani 
and  Lunoises.  (Lit.  xlv.  18.) 

2.  AppuLBins  Satubnihus,  praetor  b.c.  166, 
is  probably  the  same  person  as  the  h,  Appuleiua 
who  was  appointed  in  B.  &  173  one  of  the  com- 
missioners for  dividing  certain  lands  in  Ugnria  and 
Oaul  among  the  citisens  and  Latins.  (Liv.  xlv. 
44,  comp.  xliL  4.) 

S.  L.  ApputUDS  SATtntHiMUB,  the  cetehnted 
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dam^qgne,  wu*prob«bly  a  gimdUB  of  the  pir- 
Mding;  H«  powwed  eomidsnible  pnwen  of 
flntorj,  Int  Wu  of  » loow  and  diwolutc  churacter ; 
and  hr  might  probably  haru  poMcd  tlirougfa  lt& 
much  like  moat  other  Roman  nobln,  Imd  h«  not 
RwiTed  an  iniiiU  {mm  the  Htiate  at  the  cam- 
mencement  of  hii  puUic  career,  which  rankW  in 
hta  breaat  and  made  hire  a  fnriotu  opponent  of  the 
•rietocTBticat  part;.  In  hie  qnaeitoraliip,  a.c  104, 
be  was  rtationed  at  OaUo,  nnd  ai  Rome  was  suffer^ 
ing  at  that  time  from  a  scarcity  of  com,  and  the 
senate  thought  that  Satii minus  did  not  make 
•uAicient  ezertiaiis  to  diipplT  tlie  city,  they  super- 
aeded  him  and  entrusted  uie  proTliioning  of  the 
aairital  to  M.'Seaami  (Nod.  £ze.  zxxvi.  p.  6011, 
ed.  Wes*.;  Cic.  pro  Seai,  i7t  d«  Hunup,  Heip. 
20).  SatuminuB  forthwith  threw  himself  into 
the  foremost  ranks  of  the  democratical  party,  and 
entered  into  a  close  alliance  with  Marios  and  his 
friendh  He  soon  acquired  great  pcnnlarity,  and 
was  oleetcd  tribone  of  the  pleba  fat  tka  n«r  l.  c. 
103.  We  hare  scarcely  any  soco tints  of  his  con- 
duct in  his  fint  tribiinate  ;  but  h«  did  enough  to 
earn  the  hatred  of  the  aristocracy,  and  occordii^ly 
Metellus  Nnmidicut,  who  was  at  that  time  censor, 
endeavoured  to  expel  him  from  the  senate  on  the 
groond  of  immorality,  bat  was  prevented  from 
oinyiDg  hb  purpose  into  execution  1^  the  oppo- 
sition of  hii  colleagne.  Satumintu  rowed  ven- 
geance against  Metellui,  which  he  was  soon  able 
to  gratify  by  the  assistance  of  Marias,  who  was 
also  a  personal  enemy  of  Metellus.  He  resolved 
to  become  a  candidtUe  for  the  tribunate  for  the 
yeat&c.  100.  At  the  tame  time  Glaucia,  who 
next  to  Satuminns  was  the  gteatest  demagogue  of 
the  day,  offered  himself  as  a  candidate  for  the 
praetonbip,  and  Marius  for  the  consulship.  If 
they  all  three  carried  their  elections,  the  power  of 
the  state^  they  thought,  would  be  in  their  hands ; 
thfy  rai^t  enaily  rain  Metdhia,  and  crash  the 
ariitoeraey.  Bat  b  the  midst  of  these  projecu 
Satuminns  was  nearly  ruined  fay  a  skilful  move- 
ment of  his  enemies.  In  the  coarse  of  &  c  101, 
and  before  the  conitia  for  the  election  of  the  ma- 
gistrates for  the  entning  year  were  held,  the  am- 
bassadna  of  Mithridales  appeared  at  Riinae,  bring- 
mg  with  them  large  mini  of  money  fiir  the  pnipoae 
of  bribing  the  lewling  Hnaton.  As  aoon  as  this 
became  known  to  Sataminus,  he  not  only  attacked 
the  senators  with  the  utmost  vehemence,  fant 
heaped  the  greatest  insults  npon  the  ambasndots. 
Upon  the  latter  complaining  of  this  violation  of 
the  law  of  nations,  the  senate  eageriy  availed 
themselves  of  th«  opportunity,  and  bnught  Sator- 
ulnns  to  trial  for  tlie  ofience  be  had  committed. 
As  the  jndices  at  that  time  consisted  exclusively 
of  senatora,  his  condemnation  appeared  certain. 
Satnmmas  in  the  ntowat  alarm  pat  on  the  dress  of 
•  nppUant,  and  odeavonred  by  hia  appeannca,  m 
wdl  as  by  his  words,  to  enite  the  commiseniion 
of  the  people.  In  this  he  completely  succeeded  ; 
the  people  regarded  him  as  a  martyr  to  their  cause, 
and  on  the  day  of  his  trial  assembled  in  such 
crowds  aroond  th*)  court,  that  the  judices  were 
oventwed,  and  ooiitnry  to  genenl  expectation  pro- 
nonnced  a  vardiet  of  acquittal  (Diod.  £10.  631, 
•d.  Wms).  In  the  comitia  which  soon  followed, 
Uariiu  was  elected  consul  and  Olaueia  praetor, 
bat  Satorninoi  was  not  eqmlly  saccesafuL  He 
lost  bis  deetioB  chiefly  throv^h  the  exertions  of 
JL  NflDios  wbo  diitingWilMd  Unudf  by  bis  ve- 


hment  attacks  upon  Olancia  and  Satnminiis,  and 
was  chosen  in  his  stead.  Bat  Nonins  paid  dwly 
for  his  honour,  for  in  the  nine  evening  be  was 
murdered  by  the  emissaries  of  Olaticia  and  Sator- 
uiiiiia  ;  and  early  the  fnllowing  morning  before  tho 
fonun  was  full.  Staminas  was  chosen  to  fill  np 
the  vacancy.  As  soon  as  be  bad  entered  upon  his 
tribnnate  (b.  c.  100),  he  Imaght  fiirwanl  an  agra- 
rian law  for  dividmg  the  huida  in  OanI,  which  had 
been  lately  oocnpied  by  the  Cimbri,  and  added  to  the 
hiw  a  clause,  that,  if  it  was  enacted  by  the  people, 
the  senate  should  swear  obedience  to  it  within  firs 
daya.  and  that  whoever  refused  to  do  ao  ihonid  be 
expelled  from  the  acBate,  and  pay  a  fine  of  twenty 
talents.  This  clanae  was  speciMly  aimed  at  Me- 
tellni,  who,  it  was  well  known,  would  refuse  to 
obey  the  lequidtion.  Bat  in  order  to  aiak*  OKre 
of  A  refusal  on  the  part  of  Meteilas,  Marius  rose 
in  the  senate  and  dechuvd  that  be  woald  never 
take  the  oath,  and  Metellai  nade  the  came  decla- 
ntion  i  hiit.when  the  lav  had  bant  pMsad,  and 
Satominui  summoned  the  Mnatoca  to  tbe  natn  to 
comply  with  the  demands  of  the  law,  Mai^  to 
the  astonishment  of  all,  imnediM^y  look  tba  oath, 
and  advised  the  senate  to  follow  his  example.  Me- 
tellus alone  refused  compliance;  and  on  the  fol- 
lowing day  Satominns  sent  his  viator  to  dng  tbs 
ex-«ensor  oot  of  the  •snato-hena^  Not  eonlnit 
with  his  victory,  he  hnoght  bcward  ■  bU  ti 
punish  him  with  exile.  The  friends  of  Matdhs 
were  ready  to  take  np  aims  in  his  defence ;  bat 
Metellus  declined  tbeir  assistance,  and  witfadrew 
privately  from  the  oi^.  Sataminna  broi^ht  ibrwani 
other  popubr  measnrea,  of  which  our  inbrm^oa 
is  very  scanty.  He  [woposed  a  Lex  Prumentaria, 
by  which  the  state  was  to  sell  com  to  the  people  at 
5-6thB  of  an  as  for  tbe  niodias  ( Anctor,  ad  H*nM. 
L  12),  and  also  a  law  for  founding  new  colmiiea  ia 
Sicily.  Achats,  and  Macedonia  (AoreL  Vkt.  rfs  Pir. 
ilL  73 ;  oomp.  Cic.  pro  Baib,  21).  In  the  onwtia 
for  tbe  election  ot  tbe  mi^iatntoB  fiir  tba  fUbwing 
year,  SBtuminns  obtwned  the  tribunate  fbr  the  tUn 
time,  and  along  with  him  there  was  chosen  a  cer- 
tain Eqnitius,  a  runaway  slave,  who  pretended  to 
be  a  son  of  Tib.  Gracchus.  Qlanda  was  at  the 
same  time  a  candidate  for  the  oonaulship ;  the  two 
other  caodidates  were  M.  Aatonina  ■nd  C  Jbm- 
mini.  Tba  aleetion  of  Antomna  waa  CKtuDf  ana 
the  Btnggfe  lay  between  GfaiDcia  and  Moaiataa. 
As  the  latter  seemed  likely  to  carry  bis  elactiea, 
Satominns  uid  Glaada  hired  aomo  ruffians  who 
murdered  him  openly  in  the  eamitia.  All  sansibie 
peo|de  had  previously  becone  alarmed  at  the  mad 
conduct  of  Satuminns  and  bio  associates ;  and  this 
last  act  prodnoed  a  complete  reaction  agaisit  trim. 
The  senate  felt  themaelves  now  anffidently  atrong 
to  declare  them  public  enemies,  and  ordered  Uie 
oonaala  to  pat  them  down  by  foroe.  Marina  was 
unwilling  to  aet  against  bis  aaaodates,  but  he  had 
no  altemativo,  and  his  backwardneaa  was  com- 
pensated by  the  seal  of  others.  Driven  oat  of  tiw 
forum,  Satntnintia,  Olancia,  and  the  qnaeator  Sin- 
feius  took  refuge  in  the  C^tol,  but  the  partisans 
of  the  senate  cut  off  the  pipes  which  aapplied  the 
Capital  with  water,  before  Marina  began  to  mora 
against  tiwn.  Unable  to  bold  ont.any  knger, 
they  BOfnudored  to  Marina.  Tbe  lattar  did  all  be 
conld  to  save  their  lives :  as  soon  as  they  descended 
from  the  Cafntol,  he  placed  them  tot  aecsrity  in  tlie 
Cnrta  Hoatilm,  but  the  mob  palled  off  the  tiles  of 
the  senate- house,  and  pelted  them  with  the  tileo 
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till  they  died.  Tka  Mmta  gats  thnr  mutfen  to 
iheM  ptoceediiigi  by  reniding  with  th«  citisoo- 
>hip  ■  tlave  of  th«  luune  of  Scaeva,  who  claimed 
the  honour  of  baring  killed  Satvrainoh  Neariy 
(my  jmn  tSut  tbeae  •nnla,  tba  tribone  T.  L»- 
UouM,  MGUwd  u  mad  HHtoc  Balnriuiof  having 
beeD  Um  nmrdenr  of  Satunnniu.  An  accowit  it 
this  trial  it  giren  ciMwbeK.  [Rabiuus.]  (Ap- 
piaD,  B.ai.  28— S3  ;  PIbL  Mar.  20—30  ;  Lit. 
EpO.  69  ;  Oroa.  *.  17  ;  Fhff.  iiL  16  j  VelL  Pat  ii. 
1-2;  Val.  Max.  ix.  7.  §  S ;  Cic  Am  63,  pre  Alt 
47,  ptv  C,  Jtabi^  paaaim). 

4.  L.  ArruLBio*  SaTinufiNiiii,  wn  propnctor 
of  HacedMia  in  &  a  58,  whan  Cieero  Tiulad  the 
proTineoafterhiBbaniahnimtfrwnRanw.  Althoagh 
a  friend  of  Cicoro,  ho  did  not  Twitute  to  show  him 
MBj  marka  of  attention  for  fear  of  diipleanng  the 
niling  party  at  Rome.  It  was  only  his  qnaeator 
Planciaa  who  opeoly  etpoowd  the  caiue  of  the 
exUa.  Thia  Satuminus  waa  a  natire  of  Atina, 
and  WH  the  fint  oatire  of  that  pnefectara  who 
had  obtained  a  canila  office  (Cw.  pro  Plamo.  B, 
11. 

5,  Cm.  Aprutuus  SATuaNiNVi,  tha  ami  of 
No.  4,  waa  [naeat  at  the  trial  of  Co.  IMandiu.  in 
B.  c  64.  Daring  C^ero'i  aboenoe  i>  Cjliaa*  b.  c. 
50,  ha  waa  acciued  by  Cn.  Domitioa,  aa  CaeHui 
writea  to  Cicero  (Cic  pro  Plw.  8,  12,  ad  Fcm. 
viii.  14).  He  ia  also  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  B.  a 
43,  aa  the  hem  of  Q.  Tiiritu  {ad  Fam.  ziL  26). 
Thia  Satominna  ia  {oobably  the  aama  aa  the  one  irf 
whom  Valerina  Mmwia  talla  a  aoudaloiia  talo 
iix.  1. 1 «). 

SATUKNrNUS,  CLAU'DIUS,ajuriatfnm 
whoaa  LAer  Smgmlaru  da  Poaut  Paffomormm  there 
ia  a  ai»(^  «icen>t  in  the  Dif^eat  (JSO.  tit.  19. 1. 1 6 ). 
In  the  Florentine  Index  tbe  woik  ia  attributed  to 
Vennlnaa  .Sataminut  an  error  whicb,  aa  it  haa 
beoi  obaemd,  haa  maiufaatly  originatad  in  the 
title  to  the  fiftaanth  excerpt  of  hb.  50.  tit.  19. 
Two  nampta  of  Antoninui  Piaa  an  addieued  to 
Claodiua  SatamiDui  (Dig.  '20.  tit.  S.  1. 1  2,  50. 
tit.  7.  a.  4 ).  fiatuniinaa  waa  praetor  under  the 
.  hiii  Fiatrao  (Dig.  17.  tiu  1. 1.  6.  S  7).  A  reacript 
of  Hadrian  en  the  axcnaalio  of  a  minor  annia  zzt, 
who  had  baea  wpdnted  (daliia)taiDrtoanadfiitia, 
ia  addieaaad  to  Oaudina  Satuminna,  legatoa  Bat 
|ieae  ;  ud  Uma  ia  no  chronological  impoaubility 
■n  aaauning  him  to  be  the  jiuiiL 

Orotioi  maiataina  that  the  Q.  Sataminiu  who 
wrote,  at  leaat,  ten  book*  Ad  JEdieImM  (Dig.  34. 
tiL  2l  ■■  19.  8  7),  ia  a  different  peraon  fma  the 
author  of  the  treatiie  De  Pomu  Pojpmormm.  A 
Satnminiu  ia  again  mentioned  in  an  excerpt  from 
Ulpiaa  (Dig.  12.  tit.  2.  a.  la  §  5).  Bat  thia 
Qiuntns  may  be  Venuleiua  Satumiuiu.  (Zimmern, 
GemAiiiUdetR'im.PrwiatniAtM.i.p.dS*.)  [O.L.] 

SATURNI'NUS,  FA'NNIUS,  the  paed»- 
gogna,  who  corrupted  the  dan^ter  of  Pontine 
Anfidianoa.  (VaL  Max,  vi.  I.  §  S.) 

SATURNI'NUS.  FU'RIUS,  a  rhetoridan 
mentioned  in  the  Qmtronrnae  of  the  elder  Seneca. 
{Omtrw.  21.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  JU'NIUS,  a  Ronan  bia- 
torian  of  the  Aagnatan  age,  qaotad  by  Suatouiuk 
(^V  27.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  LU'SIUS.  mined  in  the 
iMgn  ef  Claiditu  throngh  means  of  Suillius,  as 
the  eaemiee  of  the  latter  aaaerted.  (Tac^M-xiii. 
43.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  POMPEIUS,  a  contem- 
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potary  of  the  yonnger  Pliny,  is  prwaad  hr  tht 
latter  aa  a  diitingniahed  omtor,  hiitorian,  and  port 
(Flin.  £^  i  8).  Serar^  of  Pliny'a  letten  an 
addreaaed  to  bin.  L  8,  t.  8*  Til  7,  16, 

ix.  38.) 

SATURNI'NUS,  SETNTIUS.  1.  C.  Smh- 
TiuB  (Satdbninus),  waa  propneter  of  Macedonia 
during  the  Social  war,  and  probaUy  for  Kone  time 
afterwarda.  He  defeated  the  Thnciana,  who  had 
invaded  hii  prorince  with  a  large  force,  under  their 
king  Sotbimoa  (Oroo.  t.  18,  ^a^^  11  ;  Cic  Fmt, 
iiL  98,  M  Pimm.  34).  The  exact  time  duiw 
wbieh  he  govamed  Maeedonia  ti  nnootain.  It 
die  nading  ia  correct  in  the  Epitotoe  of  Uvy 
(£^  70),  he  could  not  have  been  appointed  bUer 
than  B.  c  92,  aa  none  of  the  CTenta  recorded  in 
tbe  aerentieth  book  wero  later  than  that  yain: 
It  ia  laid  in  the  Epitome  that  he  fought  unaa^ 
ceaafally  against  the  Thradana,  but  thia  ia  prtH 
biddy  an  error.  It  ii,  at  all  eventa,  dear  am 
Plntareh  {L  e.)  that  he  waa  atill  governor  of 
Macedonia  in  b.  a  88,  when  Sulla  waa  in  Greece. 
Modem  writera  give  him  the  cognomen  Satumi- 
Bue,  B8  it  4aa  bcmie  by  moat  of  the  ether  Soitii, 
bat  it  doea  sot  occur  in  any  cf  the  oocieut  writera, 
aa  fhr  aa  we  an  aware. 

2.  C  Sbntius  SATI7BNINUS,  wus  one  of  the 
peraona  of  diatinguiihed  rank  who  deaerted  Sex. 
Ptnnpeius  in  b.  c.  35,  and  paaaed  orer  to  Octa- 
nan  (VelL  PaL  ii.  77  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  t.  139, 
ooop.  T.  52).  He  ia  no  doubt  the  lame  aa  the 
Sentina  Sataninua  Vetuiio,  who  waa  proscribed 
by  tba  triamnn  in  a  c.  43,  and  escaped  to  Pem- 
peiua  ia  Sicily  (V«l.  Max.  vii  3.  $9).  The  cit- 
GDmatancea,  hewerer,  whieb  Valeriua  Mazimua 
nlatea  napecting  hia  aacape^  an  told  by  Appian 
{B.  C.  ir.  45),  with  refiaienoe  to  one  Pomponiaa. 
LPoMPONiUB,  No.  14.]  Satominna  waa  nwarded 
ioe  hla  deaettiaB  ef  Ponpeina  by  the  conanlahip^ 
which  he  held  in  ac.  19,  with  Q.  Lncretina 
Veapillo.  Velleiua  Paterciilna  celebntea  bis  piaiaee 
for  the  manner  in  which  he  carried  on  the  gorem* 
ment  during  his  conaulahip,  and  for  his  opposition 
to  the  aeditious  scberaea  of  Egnatina  Rufni. 
[Rupus,  Eonatius,  Na.2i]  After  bla  conaul- 
abip  be  waa  appointed  to  tbe  government  of  Syria, 
in  connection  with  which  he  ia  freqnmtly  men- 
tioned by  Joaephus.  He  waa  sncoeeded  in  the 
goTemnKOt  by  Quintiliiia  Varus  (Dion  Cass.  liv. 
10  ;  Froniin,  da  Aqutud.  10  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  92; 
Joseph.  AnL  x«i.  10.  %  8,  Xti.  11.  f  3,  xrii  1. 
§  1,  zvii.  3.  §  2,  xvii.  5.  12,  A  Jl  i.  27.  S  3). 
Josephua  {AnL  xvi.  11.  |  8)  speaks  of  three 
Bons  of  Saturninnai  wbo  aeeoapaaiHl  him  as  legati 
to  Syria,  and  who  were  preaent  with  their  fouer 
at  tbe  trial  of  Herod's  aona  at  Berytus  in  b.  c.  (j. 

S.  C.  &niTiUB  C.  p.  N.  SATUBNiNua,  the  son 
of  No;  3.  waa  eonsd  a:,  d.  4,  in  which  year  the 
Lex.  Aelia  Sentbi  waa  passed.  He  waa  ^tponted 
Auguatua  governor  of  Gennany,  and  aerved 
with  diatinction  under  Tiberina,  in  hit  campaign 
agunat  the  Germans.  He  waa,  in  eonaequence, 
rewarded  by  Aogustoa  with  the  triniophal  onia- 
manto  in  a.  a  6.  (VeU.  Pat  ii.  103. 165, 109  ; 
Dion  Caaa.  Iv.  28.) 

4  Cn.  Sbktidb  SATvainHDB,  enunl  anfl^na 
A.  D.  4,  was  probaUy  likewise  a  bmi  of  No.  2. 
unce  Uie  hitter  had,  aa  we  have  already  seen, 
three  aona  in  Syria,  who  were  old  enough  to  awve 
aa  his  legati.  He  was  appointed  in  A.  D.  1^ 
governor  of  Syria,  and  compelled  Cn.  Piao  hj 
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(bm  of  umj  to  mnmto  the  prorinM  to  }am. 
[PiKK  No.  35.]  Twntiu  ealli  the  gonnvt  of 
Syria  tim^y  Cn.  Senrini,  but  thoro  «an  bo  Uttlo 
doabt  thHt  he  i>  the  ume  u  the  consul  niAotui 
cf  A.  D.  4.  (Tk.  Atm.  u.  74, 79. 81,  iii.  7.) 

B.  Ck.  Sbntioi  BATUBinNUS,  Mm  of  No.  4,  «u 
eontal  a.  d.  4l,  with  the  etaperor  Celifola,  who 
ms  sWn  in  this  yeu.  After  the  de«h  of  Cdi- 
goU,  Stttttrniniit  nude  a  long  apeech  in  the  tenmte 
againat  tyranny,  if  ire  may  tnut  the  account  in 
Josephna.  (Joteph.  AnL  lii.  2,  B.  ^.  ii  1 1.) 

6.  U  SiNTius  Saturnindb,  oocura  on  coini  of 
the  rapubKean  poiod,  but  it  U  imeutua  who  he 
ML  (Sekbd,  TCl.  T.  p.  805.) 


com  or  L.  8XNTIUS  8ATURN1NUB. 


SATURNI'NUS.  VENULE'IUS,  ii  said  by 
LampridiuB  {Alex.  Secena,  c  68)  to  hsTo  been  a 
pupil  of  Papiniaan>,and  a  conailiariui  of  Alexander 
Sevenu.  There  is  a  leKript  of  Akuuuider  to  Ve- 
nnleiut  (Cod.  7.  tit.  1.  •.  1 ),  and  one  of  Antmiinui 
(Caracalla)  addrewed  to  Saturn inu*  in  the  year 
A.  a.  313  (Cod.  &.  tit  65.  a.  1)  ;  both  of  which 
may  have  been  addnued  to  Venuleius  Saturninus. 
Hit  wridngi,  ai  they  are  stated  in  the  Florentine 
Index  and  appear  from  the  exoerpU  in  the  Digeet, 
wen : — Decern  LAri  Aotiimiim^  laterdietarum 
t^Mlmr  d»  Cgiao  iVoeoMK^  Trm  PMiaorum 
or  D»  PMidt  Jwdkm,  and  Nottmdeeem  St^pida- 
iiomm.  The  title  Vea^  IMtri  Septem  Ditp.  (Dig. 
46.  tit.  7-  *•  1 8)  ie  manifestly  erroneous,  aa  appears 
from  the  titles  of  the  two  fallowing  extracts  ;  and 
wo  must  either  read  St^mlatioHian  in  place  of  Di»- 
pKialwHiimt  or  we  ran«t  read  Ulp.  in  place  of  Va- 
nnL  Tho  work  Oe  Pfm  Pagammaa  ia  em- 
neouily  attri bated  to  Vendeina  in  (he  Florentine 
Index. 

There  are  sennty-one  exoerpu  from  Vennleins 
in  the  Digest  (Zimmem,  OeeeUdtle  da  Mmn. 
PnwUndtU,  i.  p.  379.)  [G.  L  ] 

SATURNI'NUS,  VITE'LLIUS,  praeiectBs 
«f  A  ^pon  under  Otho.  (Tae.  HiM.  i.  82.) 

SATURNI'NUS.  VOLU'SIUS.  1.I*Volo- 
wus  Satubninuh,  consul  suSectus  in  b.c  12, 
was  descended  from  an  ancient  fismily,  none  of 
the  members  of  which,  however,  had  previously 
obtained  any  higgler  office  in  the  Mate  than  the 
praetorBbip.  Thia  Sotrnninna  first  oconmulated 
the  enormous  wealtii  for  whidi  hia  fiuaily  aftep- 
wards  becanne  so  uelebnit«d.  He  died  in  a.  d.  20. 
(Toe.  Awe.  iii.  30.) 

2.  L.  Voi.UHiits  Saturninus,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, was  eoiisut  suffectss,  a.  D.  3.  Ue  died  in 
the  reigii  of  Nero,  a,  o.  M,  at  the  of  ninety- 
three,  hnving  survived  all  the  pBrwnt  who  were 
members  of  the  senate  during  hU  consulship.  It 
appCMS  ffMB  Pliny  that  be  was  pnefect  of  the 
citj  At  the  time  of  his  drath.  The  great  wealth 
which  be  had  inheritetl  from  his  father  he  still 
further  increased  by  economy.  (Tao.  Ann.  ztii.  ^iO, 
im.  66  i  Plin.  H.  X  Tii.  12.  a.  14,  ril  48.  s.  48, 
XL  SH.  a.  90.) 


SATURNUS. 
S.  Q.  VoLU8i(7s  SATOnKmiM,  son  of  tie  pre-' 
ceding,  was  consul  in  a,  d.  56,  with  P.  Cornelius 
Scipio.  Hts  fiithor  was  upwards  of  nxty>two 
yoare  of  when  he  was  bom :  his  nother  was 
a  Cornelia  of  the  tamily  of  the  Sei^oa.  He  was 
one  of  Uiree  oommlsaionera  who  took  the  oensas 
of  the  Oauls  in  a.  D.  61.  (Plin.  tf.X.Ja.  12. 
s.  14  ;  Tac  ^na.  xiii.  25,  xiv.  46.) 

4.  A.  Voi.utUDS  Satvrninus,  consul  a.  d.  87* 
with  the  emperor  Dmnitian.  (FaatL) 

5.  Q.  VoLvum  BATUKMiNt]!,  consul  A.  D.  92, 
with  the  emperor  Domition.  (Ruti.) 

SATU'RNIUS,  that  is,  a  sen  of  Saturmis. 
and  accordingly  used  as  a  sumsme  Jnpit«r  and 
Neptune.    (Virg.        iv.  872,  v.  799.)  IL.8.1 

SATURNUS,  a  mythical  king  of  Italy  to  whoni 
was  aaeribed  the  introduction  of  anindtnra  and 
the  knUto  of  driliaad  lifc  in  geneial.  Th«  name 
is,  notwithatuidtng  the  different  qnanti^,  con- 
nected with  the  verb  sero,  ssot,  sb/mh,  and  although 
the  ancienu  themselves  invari^Iy  identify  Satui^ 
nus  with  the  Greek  Cronos,  there  ia  no  noMnUanee 
whatever  between  the  attribntea  of  the  two  duties, 
except  that  both  were  regarded  as  the  most  ancimt 
divinities  in  their  respective  conntiies.  The  re- 
semblance is  much  stronger  between  Deroeter  and 
Saturn,  for  all  that  the  Greeks  ascribe  to  their  De- 
meter  is  asoribed  by  the  Italians  to  Satom,  who 
in  the  rery  earliest  times  came  to  Italy  in  the  reign 
of  Janus.    (Virs.  AtH.  viii  314,  Ac;  Macroh. 

i  10  ;  P.  Vict  De  Orig.  OmL  Rem.  1,  fte.) 
Satumus,  then,  deriving  his  name  from  sowing;  is 
justly  called  the  introducer  of  civiliaatiM  and  aoctnl 
order,  both  of  which  are  inaepanUy  connected 
with  agriculture.  His' roign  is,  moreover,  con- 
ceived for  the  same  reason  to  nave  been  the  goWm 
age  of  Italy,  and  more  especially  of  the  AbotigiiiM, 
his  subjects.  As  agricnltnral  Indastry  is  the 
source  of  wealth  and  plenty,  his  wife  was  Ops,  the 
representative  of  plenty.  The  story  related  of  the 
god,  is  that  in  the  reign  of  Janns  he  came  to  Italy, 
was  hotpiubly  received  by  Janus,  and  formed  a 
settlement  on  the  Capitolino  hill,  which  wr«  hence 
adkd  the  Satnmian  MIL  At  the  foot  of  that  hill, 
on  the  road  Imding  np  the  Capito),  there  stood  in 
aftwtlmes  the  temple  of  Saturn.  (Dionys.  vi.  1  ; 
Liv.  xlL  27;  Vict  /.  c.  3,  Kfff.  Ifrb.  viii.)  Saturn 
then  made  the  people  acquainted  with  agrictiltnie, 
suppressed  their  savage  mode  of  Kfe,  and  led  them 
to  (ffder,  peaceful  occupations,  and  morality,  'lite 
result  was  that  the  whole  country  was  called  Sa- 
tumia  or  the  land  of  plenty.  IVitg.  Aem.  viii 
358 ;  Justin,  xltiL  1 ;  Macrob.  Sat.i.7;  Vnrro,  ife 
Liiiff.LaLT.i2i  Fest.  fto.  &tiara*a;  Victor,  te.) 
Saturn,  like  many  other  nythiad  kiaga,  suddenly 
disappeared,  being  removed  from  cwth  to  the 
abodes  of  the  gods,  and  immediatoly  after  Janns 
is  said  to  have  erected  an  altar  to  Satum  in  the 
(wnm.  (Macrob.  I-  e. ;  Amob.  iv.  24 ;  Ov.  Fml. 
L  238.)  It  is  further  related  that  Latium  received 
ita  name  (from  laleo)  from  this  disappearance  of 
Saturn,  who  for  the  same  reason  was  regardvd  by 
some  as  a  divinity  of  the  nether  world.  (Pint 
QetKMi.  Rom.  24.) 

Respecting  the  ftttinl  tolemniKd  by  the  Re- 
mans in  honoor  of  Satum,  see  Did.  ef  Amiki-  t,  v, 
Salirnalia, 

The  statue  of  Satumus  wm  hollnw  nitd  filled 

I with  oil,  probably  to  denote  the  fertility  of  Latium 
in  olives  (Plin.  H.  N.  xv.  7.  7);  in  his  hand  he 
held  a  crooked  pniuing  kiufe,  and  his  feet  were 
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ntmilTitled  witli  s  woollen  riband.  (Vir^.  Aai.  vH. 
179;  Amob.  ti.  13;  TAtucrob.Lc;  Martial, xi.  6.1.) 
tn  the  pedimentof  the  temple  of  Saturn  wen  teen  two 
figoKs  membling  Tritons,  with  boms,  and  whose 
lower  extremiUes  grew  out  of  the  gronnd  (Macrob. 
Sat.  i.  8)  i  temple  itnlf  contained  the  pub- 
lic ticatiuy,  and  many  btwi  alao  were  deporiled  In 
it.  (Serr.  od  Am.  ■nil  319.)  It  must  be  re- 
marlcAd  in  coiKlunon  tb&t  Satnm  and  Op«  were 
not  only  the  protectors  of  agriculture,  but  all  vege- 
tation was  under  their  care,  ai  well  bb  every  thing 
whieK  promoted  their  growth.  (Mactobb  Sal.  i. 
?,  10  ;  omnp.  Hartnng,  Die  Ha^/im  ikr  JUhhw, 
ToL  ii.  p.  123,  &C.)  [L.  &} 

SATTfKION   or  SA'TYRON 
Sariptur},  m  Socistic  philosor^ia:,  of  whran  no- 
thing ia  known,  beyond  the  We  mention  of  his 
Bane  by  M.  Antontmn  (x.  31).  [P.  S.} 

SATT'KtUS,  artist.  [SATtriillUil] 
SATY'RIUS,  literary.  [Sattrbb.] 
SA'TYRUS  (SdrvpoTX  the  name  of  a  class  of 
beings  In  Ore^  mytlmlogT,  who  are  insepwHbly 
coniMCled  widi  the  worship  of  Dionysus,  and  re- 
jnaent  the  lazuriant  vital  powoia  of  Data  re.  In 
titea  wppunm  tbey  MHnewfaat  resembled  gotta 
or  nuna,  whence  nnny  aneienta  believed  that  the 
WOffd  (Tif'l  9p0S  was  identic^  with  rlrvpoi,  a  ram. 
iScboLotf  TWrtV.  iii.  2,  vii.  72;  Aelian,  V.  H. 
iii.  40 ;  con^  Ettstath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1 157;  Heaych. 
1.  v.;  and  Strab.  x.  p.  4R6.)  Homer  does  not  men- 
tion any  Sa^r,  while  Hesiod  {Prc^m,  94*  ed. 
Oiittling)  spttdn  of  them  in  the  plural  and  deaotites 
them  «a  m  rue  good  for  nodiing  and  imfit  for 
wnk,  and  ia  a  pain^  qaotad  by  Simho  (s.  p.  471) 
he  states  that  the  Satyrs,  Nymphs  tuid  Curetes  were 
the  cbUdren  of  the  fiw  danghters  of  Hecataens 
nod  the  daughter  of  Pboroneui.  The  more  common 
statement  ia  that  the  Satrrs  were  the  sons  of  Her- 
mes and  Iphtfahna  (NoniLi>ioNyi.  liv.  113),  or  of 
^fl  Naiads  (Xnopb.  Sfttqnt,  r.  7);  Siten  abo  obHs 
them  his  owa  Mma.  (Etirip.  Qei^  13,63,269.) 

The  appeanuioe  of  the  Satyrs  is  described  by  later 
writers  as  robust,  and  rough,  Uinigfa  with  various 
Inodificatioiia,  b«t  their  genenl  fesAires  are  as  fid- 
lows:  the  bair  is  briatly,  the  nose  round  and  some- 
what tuned  upwards,  the  ears  pointed  at  the  top 
like  tbose  of  animals  (whence  they  are  sometimes 
called  &^s,  Enr^.  CycL  624);  they  generally 
have  little  horns,  or  at  least  two  hornlike  protn- 
beraaces  (^lipM),  and  «t  or  near  the  end  «f  the 
hack  there  appears  « litda  tail  Uke  that  of  a  horse 
«rageaL  In  woAsof  ait  tlwy  were  rcpreaented 
at  dwnnt  stages  of  life ;  the  oUer  ones,  commonly 
cdMSeilenB  or  Silens  (Pans.  L  28.  §  6X  uraally 
bave  bidd  heads  and  beards,  and  the  yonager  ones 
an  tenaed  Salyiieci  (Saraplmcot,  Theocrit.  iv.  62, 
zxvii.  48X  All  kinds  of  satyta  bekiiff  to  the 
letine  flf  Diomna  (j^llod.  iii  5.  (  1 1  Stab.  x. 
p.  46B :  Ov.  FatL  iiL  737.  An  Ata.  L  S42,  iiL 
1&7),  and  ace  always  described  as  fond  of  wine, 
whence  they  oftan  ^pear  eitiier  with  a  cup  or  a 
ihjrsos  in  their  hand  (Athen.  xi.  p.  484),  and  of 
every  kind  of  sensual  pleasure,  whence  they  are 
>«eB  sleqnng,  |^yii^  musical  instnimenta  or  en- 
ftaged  in  voluptuous  dasKea  mitk  nynphh  (Apdlod. 
ii.  1.  S  4;  HonL  Omit.  it.  19.  3, 1  1.  SO;  Ov. 
.Wet  L  692,  xiv.  637;  Philortr.  t'U.  Apall.  vL  27; 
Noun.  Diomgt.  zii.  82.)  Like  nil  the  god«  dweil- 
ing  in  forests  and  fields,  they  were  greatly  dreaded 
ty  mortalsi  (Virg.  EeUm.  ri.  13;  TbeocriL  xiii. 
Hi  Ov.  //sr.  iv.  49.) 
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Lata  wiiten,  etpemDy  4e  Romas  poeta,  okh 
found  the  Satyn  with  die  Pans  and  uie  Italin 
Fauns,  and  scoordingty  represent  them  with  larger 
horns  and  goata'  feet  (Horab  Cbm.  ii.  1 9. 4 ;  Pro- 
pert,  iii.  Ifi.  84j  Ov.  Met.  I  193,  vi.  3S2,  xiv 
637),  aldioa^mjginUlyditywan  quite  distinct 
kinds  of  bainj^  and  in  wwks  of  trt,  too,  they  are 
kept  qnite  distincL  Satjrs  usoally  appear  with 
flutes,  the  thyms,  syrinx,  the  shepherd  staff,  cups 
or  bags  filled  with  wme;  they  are  dressed  with  the 
skins  of  animals,  and  wear  wreaths  of  vine,  ivy 
or  fir.  Representations  of  them  are  still  very  nu  • 
merous,  btit  the  most  celabnttad  in  ntiqni^  waa 
the  Satyr  of  Praxilelea  at  Atbena  <Pmu.  i.  Sa 
%  1 ;  Plin.  H.  if.  xxxiv.  6,  S.  19  {  comp.  Heyne, 
Aniiqw.  AufiiUxa,  ii.  p.  £8,  dtc;  Voss,  Mythol. 
Briejij  iL  p.  284,  dK; ;  C.  0.  MUUer,  AndaU  Art 
md  ite  Hemavu,  §  385,  &tg.  TaaA. ;  and  the 
artide  Pujxitbljm,  ^  fiSl.)  [L.  g.] 

SA'TYRUS  (Urvpas),  tamM, 

1.  An  officer  who  was  iSBt  out  by  Pudemy 
Philadelphus,  king  of  Egypt,  on  an  expeditioD  to 
explore  the  western  coasts  of  the  Red  Sea,  where 
he  Connded  the  city  of  Philotoa.  (Suab.  xvii. 
p.7«9.) 

2.  An  ambassador  of  the  Ilieiuea,  who  was  sent 

to  Kome  in  B.  c.  187,  to  interaede  with  the  senate 
in  fttvonr  of  the  Lycians.    (Polyb.  xxiiL  3.) 

3.  The  chief  of  the  embasqr  sent  by  the  Rho- 
dians  to  Rome  in  H.  c.  172,  on  which  occauon  he 
nive  great  ofence  by  his  intemperate  attacks  upon 
£«m«Ha,  kins  of  Pergamnt.  (Liv.  zliL  14.) 

4.  One  of  the  ambaMders  sent  by  tba  AfhMms 
to  Rome  in  b.  c  164,  to  intercede  with  the  senate 
ibr  the  liberation  of  the  Achaean  citiaena  wbo  had 
been  sent  to  Rome  at  the  instigation  of  CalUcrates, 
or,  at  least,  that  they  should  be  brought  to  a  fair 
ti^  The  embassy  was  dismissed  with  a  haughty 
reftsal.    (Polyb.  xxxi.  6, 8.) 

0.  A  leader  of  insnrgent  slsves  in  Sicily,  diving 
the  second  servile  war  in  that  island.  After  the 
defeat  and  death  of  Athenion,  B.  c.  101  [Atux- 
nion],  Sntyros,  with  the  remains  of  the  insut^ 
genta,  shut  himself  up  in  a  Strang  fortress,  but  was 
closely  blockaded  by  the  consul  M'.  Aqiiillius,  and 
at  length  compelied  by  famine  to  surrender,  with 
about  1000  of  his  followers-  They  were  all  car- 
ried to  Rome,  and  condemned  to  fight  with  wild 
beasts  in  the  amphitheatre,  bnt  preferred  dyirg  by 
one  anodier's  hands,  atul  SatyroB  put  an  end  to 
his  own  lift.  (Died.  xzxvL  Exe.  Phot.  pp.  £36, 
537.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SA'TYRUS  (3<CTt^0t  kiiigs  of  Bosporus. 

1.  Sati'rus  I.  waa  a  son  of  Spartacus  I.,  king 
of  Bosporus.  According  to  the  statement  of  Dio- 
dorus  (xiv.  93),  that  Ite  reigned  fourteen  years, 
we  most  assign  his  accesaian  to  the  year  B.  c-  407 
or  466 :  bnt  aa  the  same  au^umtr  allots  only  four 
years  to  the  leign  of  Sefantos,  there  is  a  gap  in 
the  chnmolt^  of  twenty  years,  which  are  unac- 
coimled  {or.  There  is  little  doUbt  that  there  is  an 
error  in  the  numbers  of  Diodoioa,  but  in  which  of 
the  two  reigns  it  is  impossible  to  say.  M.  de 
Boss,  on  the  otiiec  liand,  snppoaea  (Af  in.  <^  r.^  C(u2. 
(£w  Inter,  voL  ri.  p.  fijlS)  ttun  interval  to  have  been 
filled  by  another  Sputacds,  'and  that  it  was  this 
second  king,  and  not  Spartacus  I.,  who  waa  the 
father  of  t«atynn ;  bnt  this  seems  a  very  forced 
and  uRiiecessnry  hypothesis.  Our  knowledge  of 
the  events  of  his  rpii;n  is  cimfin'^  to  the  Fnct  that 
he  cncoiingi'd  tlioM  fnundiy  and  commercral  r»- 
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htiau  with  Atheni,  wEidi  Iw  meui  to  ham 
■Imdj  fbosd  in  mrtmoe,  and  wnwh  wen  MiU 
fiuther  «xt«iided  hy  hu  md  Leaeoo  [Liuoon]. 
His  conduct  id  Uub  respect,  u  related  by  Im- 
crateA,  would  lead  na  to  form  a  bvoimble  eatimale 
of  hii  character  (laoccaL  TVu^miL  m.  S£9,  S60. 
370 ;  Lysiaa  pro  MtmOiA.  p.  145 ;  DnnoMh.  e- 
LefL  467).  He  wai  elun  at  the  urge  of  Tben- 
doiia  m  B.  a  393,  and  waa  lucceeded  by  kii  ton, 
Leucon.    (Diod.  xiv.  93 ;  Harpocration.  v.  ©«u- 

%  SATTRira  IL  wai  the  eUett  of  the  three 
•ona  of  Paerindei  and  waa  in  coawquenoa  ap- 
pointed by  hii  fiitbar  to  aocoeed  him  in  the  eove- 
ni^  power.  Bat  on  the  deaUi  of  Paeriiadea  (B.C. 
.81 1 ),  hie  woond  ton  Enmelna  contested  the  crown 
with  Ilia  brother,  and  had  recourse  to  the  assist- 
Boce  of  Ariphamea,  king  of  one  of  the  neishbonring 
Scjtluan  tribe*,  who  tapported  him  with  a  large 
anny.  Satymit  howmn^  dafaaled  thur  combined 
fHMi,  and  feUowsd  up  Us  adrantage  by  laying 
sieg9  to  the  c^tal  «  Ariphames;  but.  while 
pfosiing  the  aaMolt  with  vigour,  he  was  himself 
mortally  wounded,  and  died  immediately  after, 
having  reigned  hudly  nine  months  fnn  hii 
ther's  death.  (Diod.  xx.  22,  23. 

It  is  probaUa  that  the  Satyrus  who  is  mentioned 
by  Deinarchiis  (as  Demtntk.  p.  96X  among  the 
tyiants  of  Boapoms  a*  early  as  a  c  324,  is  the 
same  with  the  pieoeding,  who  may  have  been  ad- 
mitted by  his  Maa  to  a  share  of  the  "SOTereign 
power  during  his  own  lifetime. 

3<  There  is  a  king  of  Bosporus  of  the  name  of 
Satyrus,  MientiMied  by  Pol^rMoos  (nil  as 
waging  unsitcc— aful  wars  widi  Tiigatao,  a  queen 
of  the  Ixomatae,  who  is 'probably  diitioct  &om 
either  of  the  preceding,  u  that  author  repreienu 
him  OB  dying  of  grief  for  his  ill  suocess,  and  being 
iUGceeded  by  hia  ion  Oorgippos.  Bat  nothing  is  , 
known  of  the  period  to  wuch  these  erents  are  lo 
be  referred.  [lu.H.  B.] 

SATTRUS  (SdrvtMf);  literary.  I.  A  cele- 
brated musician  of  Thebes.  &ther  of  tbe  flute- 
player  ANTioaKinAS  (Suid.  t.  v.  'Ai^cytvfSu). 
^nce  his  son  was  tbe  flate-playor  of  Pfailoxenna, 
SatyroB  himsolf  Bint  han  flonrishad  about  the 
bttar  period  oC  the  Pdoponnenan  War.  [Pui- 
tOXINUS,  NOb  1.] 

2.  The  ion  of  Theognia,  of  Marathon,  a  dis- 
tinguished comic  actor  at  Athena,  and  a  contempo-' 
rary  of  Demosthenes,  is  said  to  have  given  instmc- 
tions  to  the  young  orator  in  the  art  of  giving  full 
eflbM  to  hit  meedtas  by  appropriato  aetoi.  (Flub 
Dm.  7.)  The  same  ontor  nktea  u  bononatUa 
anecdote  of  him,  that  having  onea  been  at  b  fiae- 
ttval  given  by  Philip  king  of  Haesdoo,  after  the 
captnra  of  Olyntbna  (b.  c  347),  when  the  king 
was  mining  large  presenU  to  all  the  other  artiats, 
Satyrus  begged,  as  his  reward,  the  libeiation  of 
twn  of  the  OlTnthian  captives,  daughters  of  an 
old  friend  of  his,  to  whom  he  aftomuds  gave 
marriime  prntions  at  his  own  coat.  (Oem.  tie  JaU, 
pp.  401,  402  ;  Diod.  xvi.  55.)  He  is  also 
mentioned  inddentelly  by  Plutarch  (/)e  as  ^  a. 
«R>. /oMf.  p.A45,  f.jL. 

Atbenaeos  (xiiL 'p.  291,  e.)  quotes  a  atatement 
respecting  Phryne  from  tbe  Pam^a  of  "Sa- 
tyrus, the  actor,  of  Olynthua,"  from  which  it 
would  leem  that  Satyma  not  only  acted  comedies, 
hilt  aliio  wrote  some.  Either  Athenaeua  nay 
have  called  him  an  Olyntbian  earelcasly,  from  the 


Boene  of  the  anecdoto  in  Demostheoee  being  at 
(Myntlin*,  or  he  may  have  settled  at  Olynthos. 

.1.  Another  flute-plnyer,  perhaps  a  desoeadant 
of  No.  1,  of  whom  Aelion  (  V.  H.  uziil  13)  tells 
ua  that,  having  often  heard  the  lectnies  of  tbe 
Stdc  philoiopher  Aruton  of  C3iios,  he  became  ao 
attached  to  the  stady  of  philosophy  as  often  to  be 
tenipted  to  devote  his  Antes  to  the  frto  with  whidi 
PaVdams  in  Hoowr  (A  v.  315)  threatow  his 
bow  and  arrows. 

S.  A  distingniahad  Peripatetic  i^ilosophw  and 
hiatorian,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Ptoieaiy  Phito- 
pator,  if  not  later.  He  vnto  a  collection  oC  biogBa- 
phies,  among  whidi  wan  lives  of  Philip  and  Draio- 
athenea,  and  which  is  frequently  died  by  aodent 
writers.  He  also  wrote  on  the  population  of 
Alexandria ;  and  a  woric  n«pl  X'^V^^V"'  (Vee- 
aiui,  de  Hid.  Graec  p.  495,  ed.  Westemann; 
Fabric  BUjL  Grutc  voL  iii.  pp.  51,504.) 

4.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  who  is  menliatad  in 
the  titles  to  his  epigrams  in  the  lUalina  and  Pb- 
nndean  Anthologies  by  the  varioas  names  of 
Saigrua^  Saiynu,  Saiyrm  Tl^'Uiat,  and  l^^Hlmt 
or  T^tlm  alone.  Jacobs  auppoiea  tlw  epigrams  to 
be  by  two  different  persona,  the  one  named 
Satyma  and  the  other  Tbyillas.  .(Binnck,  Amti. 
vol.  il  p.  276  ;  Jaooho,  Awik.  Grate,  vol  ii.  252, 
xui.  pp.  949, 950.)  [P-S.] 

SATYRUS,  artisti.  I.  One  of  the  architeeU 
of  the  celebrated  Mausoleum,  of  which  also  he 
wrote  a  description.  (Vitruv.  vii.  Piaef.  §  12; 
Philkos  ;  for  an  accnunt  of  the  building  see  the 
arL  Maunlmm  in  the  Diet,  cf  Antiq.  3d  ad.) 

2.  An  aiehiteet  who  lived  in  Snrpt  under 
Ptolemj  Philadel^us,  and  to  whoa  some  onibed 
the  tianiport  to  ita  uto  and  the  enetion  of  om 
erf  the  great  obalidu.  (Plin,  A  xxxvL  9.  a. 
14.)  [P.  S.] 

SATYRUS  {iAropos),  a  phyddan  in  tiie 
second  century  after  Chiiat,  a  puinl  of  Quintus 
(Galen,  De  AmOom.  Admm,  l  1 ,  2;  vd.  ii.  pp. 
217.  225  ;  DaAntid.  L  14,  roL  ziv.  p.  71  ;  Go-- 
flMMi.  im  Hippoer.  D»  Not  /lauL"  ii.  6,  vol  zv. 
p.  136  i  OomnrnL  inHippocr.  •*  PraedieL  I."  i. 
voL  zvi.  p.  524  ;  CvmmaiL  im  Hifpoar.  "  E^M. 
III.''  i.  29.  voL  zviL  pt.  L  p^  575),  whole  opinions 
he  accurately  preserved  and  tianandttad  to  his  own 
pupils  without  addition  or  omisuon  (id.  D«  Ord. 
IMttvr.Smir.  vol  xiz.  p.  58).  He  pawed  some  yeaia 
at  Peigamus  (id.  voL  iL  p.  224),  where  he  was  one 
of  Glen's  earlieat  tutors,  about  the  year  149  (id. 
vol  iL  p.  217,  xiv.  69,  zv.  136,  zvi.  4A4,  524. 
xviL  A.  575,  xix.  SI).  He  wrote  sane  anata- 
mieal  works  [id.  vol  xv.  p.  1 36).  and  a  oommen- 
tary  en  part  (if  not  th»  whole)  of  the  Hippoaatic 
CoUection  (id.  vd.  xvi  pp.  484,  524)  ;  but  none 
of  his  writings  are  now  extant.       [W.  A.  0.] 

SAVE'RRiO,  the  name  of  a  potridan  family  of 
the  Sulpida  Oena. 

1.  P.  SuLPiciua  Savbumo,  cooanl  B.a  804, 
with  P.  Senrpronius  Sopbns.  Aooording  to  tbe 
Triumphal  Fasti,  Savemo  triumphed  in  Uiis  year 
over  the  Sanmites ;  iMt  this  appears  to  be  an  error, 
nnce  Livy  relates  that,  thot^h  Savarrio  rmained 
in  Samninm  with  a  small  army,  all  hoalilititfs  were 
suspended,  while  negotiations  were  carried  on  for 
a  peaee.  Towards  the  end  of  the  year  the  pwe 
waa  cmdndad.  Livy  aaya  that  the  andent  alnancc 
waa  reatored  to  the  Samnitee ;  but  Niebuhr  poiuia 
out  that  this  is  a  mistake,  and  directs  attention  to 
the  stotoment  o^,  IJ»«^l|-ffegie^ 
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vbich  WM  made,  the  Samtiitca  acknowladged  the 
■nprenMGT  of  Rom«,  la  b.c.329  Saverrio  wu 
etmsor  with  Seapimitu  Sophiu,  his  fomer  cot 
iMgne  in  the  eonnlihip.  In  th^  c«Monhip  two 
new  triba*  w«m  fimBM*  the  Anienua  and  Tana- 
tina.  (lir.  ix.  49,  s.  9  ;  Dio^a.  Eae.  LigOL  p. 
2331,  cd.  Rmike ;  Niabdir,  HiA,  ^  Bam, 
iii  ppb  358, 259.) 

2.  P.  SuLPictus  P.  r.  SuL  k.  Savirrio,  boh 
of  the  pracedinjN  wm  contul  &&  279,  with  P. 
I>eciiia  Mu,  au  flommanded*  with  hia  GoUaagiie, 
agMBSt  ^rnfava.  The  hiatoiy  of  thia  campaign  is 
given  nadfT  Hub,  Nol  3,  where  the  anthontiei  are 
•lao  cited. 

SAUFEIUS.  1.  C  Saufuub,  qnaettoi  in 
B,  c  100,  wu  one  of  the  partiiaiia  of  Satnniinui, 
took  nfage  with  him  in  the  capitol,  and  wai  ilain 
aJong  with  his  leader,  when  they  wan  obliged  to 
Bunender  to  Mariu  (Cie.  fnt  C.  Saiir,  7  ;  Ap- 
piaa,  B.ai  32.)    rSATURNiNDB,  p.  724.] 

2.  M.  Saufuus,  wai  a  oompanion  of  Milo,  and 
had  taken  the  principal  ahace  in  the  murder  of 
Clodina,  a  c.  52.  After  the  eondeomatioa  of 
Milo,  he  WM  accttied  under  the  lex  Pompeia  da 
and  eac^wd  puniihmeot  bjr  only  a  nngle  vote. 
He  was  accused  a  few  dajB  afterward*  under  the 
i«x  Plautia,  but  wa>  again  acquitted.  Me  wma  oo 
each  occasion  defended  hj  Cum,  (Aaeoo. 
MO.  p.  54,  ed.  OrdlL) 

3.  Ik  EUitFWUB,  a  Rama  winaa,  waa  an  in- 
timate frieod  of  Attkua,  and,  lihe  the  latter,  a 
warm  admirer  of  the  Epicurean  philotophj.  He 
had  very  Taluable  property  in  Italy,  which  waa 
confiwated  by  the  trinmnn  ;  but  Atdcui  exerted 
faimielf  on  behalf  of  his  friend  with  so  much  success, 
that  the  bUer  toceiTod  intelligence,  at  the  same 
time,  of  the  eanfiacntfon  and  naUtntkm  <d  his  pro- 
perty. (CiG.arf.dAL  i.  8,  ii.  8,  iv.  6,  vL  9,  tu.  1, 
xiv.  16,  XT.  4  ;  Com.  Nep.  AU.  12.) 

4.  5.  Arp.  SAUruuB,  and  D.  SAUmus,  a 
•criba,  are  menUoned  by  Pliny,  as  two  instances  of 
sudden  death  {H.  M  viL  £3.  %.  54). 

6,  Sionius  Teoovb  was  put  to  death  in  a.  a. 
48,  becanae  he  had  been  priry  to  the  maninge  of 
MnaaWna  with  Si^M  (Taa  Jan.  zi  85).  borne 
edititms  of  Tacitus  hare  Saufellus. 

7.  Saufxiua OGCurson coinsof therepublican 
period,  but  cannot  be  referred  with  certainty  to 
any  of  the  poiOU  ftbore  mantionad.  (£ckhel,  vol. 
V.  p.  301.) 


com  OP  L,  sAUPiiua. 

SAURAS  or  SAURUS,  Kulptor.  [Batra- 
CHua.] 

SAU'RIAS  (iaupfas),  a  very  ancient  artist  of 
Samos,  to  whom  some  ascribed  the  invention  of 
that  first  slap  in  the  art  of  drawing,  which  was 
called  (TKMT'fM^la,  that  is,  tracing  the  outline  of  a 
shadow.  The  statement,  however,  deserves  little 
credit,  as  it  resta  on  the  sole  authority  of  Athe- 
BBgatn  (Atbenu.  £Ma<LsfoC!irii(14,p.59,  ed. 
Decfaair).  fp.  3.] 


SAUROMATES  (SoupoM^i)  »  the  name  of 
several  kings  of  Bospoms,  who  are  for  the  most 
part  known  only  mm  their  coins.  These  bear 
most  eonunenly  the  head  of  the  reding  Roman 
empem  on  the  one  nde,  and  that  M  the  kii^  vl 
Bonwrus  on  the  oUier,  in  token  of  the  dependoit 
coodilion  of  the  latter  monarchs.  From  this  dp* 
cumstance  we  are  fortunately  enabled  to  determine, 
approximately,  the  period  at  which  the  several 
kings  of  the  name  respectively  reigned  in  Bos- 
porus ;  bnt,  besides  thia«  many  of  their  coin*  bear 
datea  whidi  have  been  aaeertuned  tc  be  computed 
from  an  en  corresponding  with  the  year  B.  c.  296, 
thus  enabling  us  to  fix  still  more  accurately  tiuAt 
chronology.  (See  Eckhel.  vol  iL  p.  382.) 

1.  Saurovatbs  I.  was  contemporary  with 
Augustus  and  Tiberias :  and  aaaumed,  in  compli- 
ment tu  the  latter  emperor,  the  names  of  Tiberius 
Julius,  which  appear  on  some  of  his  coins.  The 
date  on  . the  one  annexed,  incorrectly  copied  in  the 
engraving,  is  892,  or  299,  which  corresponds 
with  A.  o.  3 :  others  bear  dates  as  late  as  the  year 
310  of  the  Boepofan  era,  or  a.  n.  14.  None  of 
those  with  the  titles  of  Ti  Julius  have  any  dates, 
and  Mionnet  conndm  (^parantly  without  suf- 
ficient reason)  that  theae  bdong  to  a  second  king 
of  the  name  of  Sauromates. 

According  to  Eckhel  (lb.  p. 375),  Pepae^swas 
the  wife  of  this  Sauromates  [Pkparpihis]  ;  but 
htter  numismatists  consider  her  as  the  queen  of 
Mithridates  king  of  Bosporus.  It  appears  pro- 
bable, also,  that  the  true  form  of  her  name  is 
Gepaepiris.  (Dnmeisan,  MidaiUet  d'AUicr,  pp.  64, 
£6  ;  Mionnet  i^j^  iv.  pp.  482, 496.) 


ooiN  or  uubomatbs  i. 

2.  Saurohatxs  it.  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperors  Trsjan  and  Hadrian,  and  is  inddentally 
mentioned  by  the  younger  Pliny  as  having  sent 
an  embassy  to  the  fonner  emperor  (Plin.  ^>p.  x. 
19,  14, 15).  From  hie  coins  we  learn  that  liu 
ascended  the  throne  as  early  as  a.  o.  94,  before 
the  death  of  Domitian,  and  that  he  still  occu|HeJ 
it  in  A,  D.  124,  The  annexed  coin,  which  bears 
on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Hadrian  and  the  date 
413  (a.d.  117),  bdongs  to  this  Sauromates. 


COIN  OF  RAintOKATBa  tt. 

3.  Sauromatks  III.  was  the  successor  of 
Ein>ATOR,  and  most  have  become  king  of  Bosporua 
before  death  of  M.  Anrelius.  His  euiiest 
extant  cdn  bears  the  head  of  that  empoor,  with 
the  date  of  474  (a.  o.  178).  Othen  have  the 
Digjtizea  by  VjOOglC 
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b«ada  of  Coininodu,  ScTenia,  and  Canealla,  the 
latMt  date  being  a.  d.  310.  His  reign  muat  thus 
bare  comprieed  a  period  of  more  than  thirty-two 
Tccn.  He  mu  racceeded  \>j  Ruiscdpohu  III. 
TIm  annexed  coin  haa  the  bead  o(  Coininodiu,  wHh 
tba  date  475  (a.  d.  my 


COIN  or  B.lt'nO>IATB8  111. 

4.  Sauromats-h  IV.  wai  a  contemporarT  of 
Alexander  Severua.  Hii  coine  bear  datei  from 
A.  D.  230  to  232.  The  one  annexed  haa  the  bead 
of  Alexander  Serenii,  and  the  date  527*  or  a.  n. 
231 ;  nnd  it  thus  appean  that  hie  ibort  reign  must 
hare  interrened  between  thote  of  Rbeacaporie  IIL 
and  Cotj-i  IV, 


CUIH  OF  SAUROHATBB  IV. 

5.  Saurohatbs  v.  waa  a  contemporary'  of  the 
emperor  Probai,  u  we  leain  Inm  a  coin  bearing 
the  date  of  572  (a.  d.  276).  He  ii  wry  probably 
identical  with  Uie  following,  though  Mionnet  con- 
aidera  him  to  be  diitinct. 

6.  SAunoMATia  VI.,  a  contemporary  of  the 
emperor  Diocletian.  No  coins  are  extant  of  this 
prince,  and  our  kiwwkdge  of  his  reign  is  derived 
•olely  from  Cona  Can  tine  Poipbyrogenitus  who 
Infbnns  ni  that  he  took  advantage  of  the  weakness 
of  the  Roman  empire  to  raise  a  large  army  among 
the  Sannatian  tribes,  with  which  he  invaded 
Cokhis,  ravaged  that  country  and  the  whole  of 
Pontns,  and  advanced  as  far  as  the  rivei  Halys. 
Here,  however,  be  was  met  by  the  Roman  ge- 
neral  Constantius,  who  held  him  in  check,  while 
Cbreitus,  king  of  Cherson,  at  the  instigation  of 
Diocletian,  invaded  the  kingdom  of  Bosporus,  and 
actually  made  himself  master  of  its  capital  city. 
Sauromatea  in  consequeDce  found  himself  obliged 
to  parchaM  peace  and  the  restitution  of  his  capital, 
by  ^vtog  up  all  hie  prisoners,  as  well  w  aban- 
(loning  his  conquests.  This  expedition  appears  to 
hare  taken  place  in  a.  d.  391.  (Const  Poi^ 
phyrftg.  de  AdmiMut.  Imper,  e.  53,  ppi  244—249. 
ed.  Bonn.) 

7.  Saurohatbs  VII.,  a  gnuideon  of  the  pre- 
ceding, aacended  the  throne  after  the  acceauon  of 

•  It  must  be  observed  that  the  years  reckoned 
from  the  Uosporan  era,  Wgnn  in  tiie  summer,  mi 
that  the  same  date  would  convupond  to  tiro 
calendar  years.  As  Commodtia  did  mt  reign  nione 
before  tht>  s]irin'.;  of  jt.D.  18(1.  the  ahorc  coin 
vuunt  have  been  struck  prevjons  to  that  date. 


SAXA, 

Constiuitine  the  Great  Being  denrons  to  obli- 
terate the  disgrace  incurred  by  the  &ilare  of  hi* 
.  grandfather  in  the  abore  expedition,  he  aseemWecl 
an  aimy,  and  inraded  th«  territory  of  tbe  Cber- 
•opitea,  bnt  was  defeated,  and  eoi^dled  to  con- 
clude s  treaty,  Ij  which  be  ceded  a  pnt  of  hia 
own  doninioni.  (CotuL  Porphyrog.  1.  a  pp^  33^ 
25S.) 

8.  Saukomatia  VIII.  was  the  last  Iring  of 
Bosporus.  His  connection  with  the  preceding  ia 
not  mentioned.  But  we  leun  that  lie  reaewed 
the  war  with  the  Chenonltea^  and  tbe  two  amiea 
met  at  a  ptnee  called  Caphae.  Here  it  was  agiecd 
to  refer  the  issue  of  the  contest  to  a  sin^  oombnt 
between  Saiiromatea  and  Flianutcesi,  king  of  Cher- 
son,  in  which  Sanronates,  thongh  gmrtly  superior 
in  strength  and  atatnre,  was  ranquiriied  and  dain 
by  hia  intaganiBt  Frnn  this  time  the  kingdom 
of  Boapom*  becaaw  eubject  to  tbe  niera  of  Chosou. 
The  date  of  these  events  ia  unfortunately  unknown 
to  us.  (Const  Porphyrog.  f ,  c  pp.  258, 255.) 

There  are  no  coins  extant  of  any  of  these  three 
hut  princes.  Concerning  the  kings  of  Bosponte, 
and  their  coins  in  genenJ,  see  Caiy,  fiitt,  de» 
Aon  tfii  Bmplion  dmmerim,  dto.  Pliris,  173:!  , 
EckheU  roL  ii.  pp.  373 — 383 ;  Dumersan,  Dtwer.  ^ 
Mtdmlltt  du  CtJMM  d»  M.  AUier  de  HmUeroA^ 
4to.  Paris,  1829,  1^83—86;  Mionnet,  SmppL 
roL  iv.  p.  479.  Ac  [K.H.aj 

SAXA,  DBCI'DIUS.  1.  A  natire  oS  Ceki- 
beiia,  was  one  of  Cni-snr's  soldiers,  who  rose  from 
the  ranks  to  offices  of  importaoKe  and  trust  Ac- 
cording to  Cicero,  he  was  originally  a  land-aurreyor, 
who  marked  out  the  ground  for  the  camp,  aitd  wna 
not  even  a  Roman  citizen  (Cic/'Aii  xi.  S.xiiL  \ 
He  serred  under  Cnesar  in  Spain,  against  tbe 
It^tes  nf  Pompey,  in  B.  &  49,  nd  appeua  to  hara 
remained  in  that  country  till  the  condnuon  ef  the 
war  against  tbe  sons  of  Ponipey  in  a.  a  45t,  wb«n 
he  caine  to  Rome  with  Caesar,  imd  was  made  by 
the  latter  tribune  of  the  plebs  for  the  following 
year.  In  the  troubles  following  Caesar's  death, 
Saxa  took  an  active  part  in  snpporting  the  friend* 
of  his  murdered  patron.  He  attadied  himself  to 
M.  Antontna,  and  served  under  him  as  centurion 
in  the  siege  of  Mutino.  In  a  c.  42,  Saxa  and 
Norbanus  were  sent  by  Antonisa  and  Octavianus 
to  Macedonia,  with  eight  legions.  They  took  pos- 
session of  the  mouRtftin-pBises  beyond  PhiEippi,  in 
order  to  stop  the  march  of  Brutus  and  Caaaiin,  but 
the  latter  changed  their  route  and  sirived  safely  at 
Philippi.  Saxa  and  Norbanus  now  Ml  back  upon 
Amphipolis,  and  confined  themeelres  to  the  defen- 
sire,  as  the  forces  of  the  enemy  far  outnumbered 
their  own.  After  the  defeat  of  Bmtuf  and  Cassius 
Saxa  accompanied  Antony  to  the  East,  and  was 
made  by  tbe  latter  governor  of  Syria.  Soon  after 
his  appointment  the  younger  Labienns  inraded 
Syria  (b.&  40),  at  thebeadof  apowerfiil  Parthian 
army,  and  defeated  Saxa,  who  fled  from  bis  camp 
in  tbe  course  of  the  same  night,  fearing  that  hia 
soldiers  would  go  over  to  Labienua.  He  had  in- 
tended to  lake  refuge  in  Antioch  ;  but  hearing  diat 
the  imporunt  town  of  Apameia  had  fidlen  into  tbe 
ha»ds  of  Labienna,  he  did  not  ventire  to  go  to 
.Antioch,  but  cAitinued  his  flight  tawarda  Cilleia. 
lie  nas,  however,  overtaken  by  the  troops  of  La- 
bienus  itnd  put  to  death  by  them.  One  account 
staios  that  he  killed  himaelf  tn  aroid  falling  into 
their  power.  (Caeit.  B.  <1.  1.  66  ;  fic;  riiL 
3,  ix.  2tj,  X.  10,  xi.  o,  xii.  Siziiit  13,  xi«  4  ;  Dion 
DigitizeQ  by  VjOOgIC 
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Cbn.  sdrU.  35,  36,  xlriii.  24,  35  ;  Ambn,  B.  C. 

87.  T.  102—107,  jy.  51  ;  VflU.  lU.  iL  78  i 
Lit.  JEK127;  Flor.  it.  8.) 

S.  Tha  brother  of  the  preceding,  Mrred  nnder 
lum  M  qnwator,  in  Sjrts,  Hid  iwd  the  conmaiid, 
M  it  ^pem,  of  the  town  of  ApnMia,  wltich  he 
continoed  to  keep  whil«  all  the  •nnnuidnig  gar- 
riMiDi  snrrendered  to  Xiabienui,  till  be  heard  a 
Kport  of  the  death  of  faia  brother,  wben  he  like- 
wiM  nurendered  Antioclu  (DioaCaM.  xlnu.25.) 

SAXA,  Q.  VOCCTNIUS,  tribune  of  the  plebt, 
169,  propofcd  the  Voconia  lex,  wbkh  waa 
■upported  by  tba  elder  Cato,  who  moke  in  its 
fcTonr,  wbm  be  waa  nztf-fiTO  jean  of  ue  (Lit. 
EpiL  41  ;  Cie.<faaMet  5,jm>&tt.8,  rerr.Act. 
L  A9).  Rejecting  tije  cootaato  vf  thia  importatit 
lex.  we  Did,  tf  Ant  i. «. 

SA'XULA,  CLU'VlUa    [CnjviUR,  No.  1,] 

SCAEA  (SKiifa),  a  daughlar  of  Danau  ( ApoUod. 
iL  1. 1  5),  waa  married  to  Anbandar,  who,  with 
Ilia  bntbfff  Aldiitelea,  anignaed  ftwn  Mithiotia 
in  Theaaaly  to  Afgoa.  (Pane.  TIL  !•  S  3  ;  compare 
ACTOHATI.)  [L>  S.] 

SCAEVA,  a  ilare  of  Q.  Croton,  waa  rewarded 
with  bia  liberty  on  acconot  of  hia  killing  Satuminoa, 
the  tribonaof  theplaba,  in  blc.  100.  (Cic. 

a  Mfr.  11.) 

SCAEVA,  CA'SSIUS,  a  aenturioii  In  Caeur^ 
army  at  the  battle  of  Dynhaehium,  diatingnithed 
bimaelf  by  his  extraordinary  feata  of  Talonr  is  that 
•Dgagement  He  maintained  poweuion  of  the  poat 
with  which  he  waa  intnuted,  although  he  lost  an 
eje,  waa  pierced  through  both  hii  ahoalder  and 
thirii,  and  hia  ahield  waa  transfixed  in  u  hundred 
and  twenty  plncea  (Caea.  B.  C.  iii.  £3  ;  Suet  CVi«t. 
68 ;  Flor.  iv.  2.  S  40  ;  Val^Max.  iii.  2.  §  2H,  who 
calla  him  M.  Caasiiis  ScacTa  ;  Appian,  B.  C  \l  (iO, 
wbooe  account  ia  inaccUTBte.  and  muit  be  corrected 
jfom  tha  praoedhug  uitboritiea}.  Saa»a  aarriTcd 
hia  woonda,  and  ia  mentioned  by  Cicero  aa  one  of 
the  partisMia  of  Caeaar,  juat  before  siid  after  the 
death  of  the  ktter.  (Cic  ad  AO.  xiii.  23,  xit.  10.) 

SCAEVA,  DI'DIUS,  one  of  the  generals  of 
the  Vitellian  troopa,  slain  at  the  taking  of  the  Ca- 
pitol in  A.  D.  7d.    (Tac.  //ut  iii  73. ) 

SCAEVA,  JU'NIUS  BRUTUS.  [Brdtus, 
Nan  ft  and  6.] 

SCAEVI'NUS,  FLATIUS,  a  oenatorof  dls- 
Bolnte  life,  took  part  in  the  conspiracy  of  Piso 
against  Nero.  It  waa  through  Milichna,  the  freed- 
man  of  StaeTinua  that  the  conapiracy  was  discoTered 
by  Nero.  Hiltchss  was  libeially  nwaided  by  the 
emperor,  and  ScaeTimn  pnt  to  death.  (Tac^  Anu. 
XT.  49,  54,  55.  70.) 

P.  SCAE^IUS,  a  soldier  who  aerrcd  nnder 
Caesar  in  Spam  tn  &  c.  60,  wben  the  Utter  go- 
verned that  proTiuce  after  Iiis  praetormhip.  (Dion 
Caaa.  xxxtiL  58.) 

SCAE'VOLA,  Q.  CBRVl'DIUS,  a  Roman 
jariat,  appears  to  hare  been  giring  Responm  in  the 
lime  of  Antoninus  Pius  (Dig.  34.  tit  1.  a.  13. 
S  1 ).  SwtTola  apealcs  of  constitutions  of  Vems 
and  MarcoB  Antoninus,  in  such  terms  ss  imply 
that  they  were  then  liring  (Dig.  3.  tit.  15.  s.  3, 
5ft  tiL  1.  s.  34) ;  end  be  wu  employed  by  Marcu 
as  a  legal  adviser  (Jnl.  Capitol.  Man.  c  1 1,  was 
eit  Sc-iccobt  praeeipue  Jurit  jfiibi)  ;  and  Scaevola 
himself,  as  quoted  by  Ulpin'i.  rcporta  a  judgment 
of  Marcus  in  his  audtt<ifinm  {ad  fkt.  Tribell.  Dig. 
36.  tiL  I.  a.  23).  Whether  Scaerola  anrviTed 
Maicna  b  nnceitain.    As  to  the  pawge  in  the 
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D%e>t,  83.  a.  is,  in  wUdi  tha  expression  **  Impe- 
lator  noster  Ditus  Mareaa**  oecun,  see  the  no(«  in 

Zimmeni  (OeaeiUcUe  Rom.  Priratrtd.lt,  vol.  L 
p.  860,  No.  7). 

Septimius  SeTomt,  afterwards  emperor,  and  the 
jurist  Pnpinian,  were  the  hearen  of  ScaevoU  (Spar- 
tian.  Caraeoikk,  8).  He  appean  to  have  beirn 
living  when  Septimins  Was  emperor  and  Pantus 
was  active  as  a  jurist  (Dig.  28.  dt.  3.  a.  1 9) ;  and 
in  one  passage  (Dig.  44.  tit.  3.  a,  14)  he  speaks  of 
a  rule  of  law  being  confirmed  by  a  raseript  of  Se* 
vems  and  Caracslla. 

S(»ne  of  his  Reapon*  an  riTen  in  a  aingle  word. 
Hia  style  is  compressed,  and  hence  haa  been  aom»- 
times  considered  obscure,  but  he  left  an  iUuatrifliis 
name,  which  he  earned  well.  In  the  Theodosiau 
Code  Cerridius  ScaeTola  is  called  Prudentitsi- 
mns  omnium  Juritconsultornm.'*  His  writiTi;» 
which  are  excerpted  in  tha  Digest  were :  —  Dtgcf 
lorm  Ubri  qnadtxig^ida,  wlilch  often  contain  tha 
nme  mnttcr  that  is  giren  more  brieBy  in  his  He- 
^xmorum  Libri  tern  (BInhme,  Zeiitchrifi,  &c  vol. 
IT.  p.  325,  IXt  Ordmtiff  dtr  Fragtamto  n  am 
PajKlteUnttteln)  ;  Vtffinti  Libri  Quaettioimm ;  LOtri 
giatuor  B^uittntm  ;  and  a  Liter  ti»gt^ari»  Quar«- 
tioausH  fmUice  (that  is  judicially)  Irattarum. 
There  an  307  exoerpta  from  ScaeTtda  in  the  Digest. 
The  Fkmntine  Index  also  mentiona  a  Stfiffv- 
larit  de  Quaatione  PamUiae.  He  made  notes  on 
Julianus  and  Marcellua,  which  are  merely  cited  in 
the  Digeat.  The  Liber  Singularii  Spup  must  bp 
attributed  to  Q.  Mncins  Scaerola  the  pontifez. 
Clandina  Tirphoninas  and  Paulas  made  nnies  on 
Scnevola.  He  ia  often  cited  by  these  and  other 
jurists. 

Puchta  (/nst-i.  §  100)  does  not  adopt  the  opinion 
uf  Bluhme  aboTe  referred  to,  which  is  in  fact  the 
opinion  of  ContodL  He  observes,  that  "in  the 
ediection  of  Re^>oiMa  the  facts  are  stated  with  the 
necessary  completeness,  but  the  opinions  generally 
in  few  words  and  without  a  statement  of  the 
grounds  ;  the  Quaeationes  were  appropriated  to 
the  cnnplete  examination  and  justification  of  the 
opinions  ;  tlie  Digests  also  contain  Keaponaa,  some- 
timaa  with  a  short  notiee  of  the  opinion,  sometimes, 
aa  in  tha  Respooin,  with  an  indic^on  «f  the 
reasona." 

Qratios  ( VUaa  Jttriteomnltomm)  has  some  re* 
marks  on  Uie  method  of  Scaerola.  See  Ciijocius, 
CtnidH  Scaevolae  Retpanuu^  toI.  ti.  ed.  Nnplet, 
1758.  [G-  L.] 

SCAE-VOLA,  MU'CIUS.  1.  a  Uvckb 
ScAivoLA.  When  King  Pwsenna  was  Uoekading 
Rome,  C  Mncius,  a  yonng  man  of  the  patrician 
class,  went  out  of  the  city  with  the  npprobntion  of 
the  senate,  after  telling  them  that  he  wtkS  not  goinf; 
for  plonder,  bat.  with  tha  aid  of  the  gods,  to  per- 
form some  nobler  deed.  *With  a  dagger  hid  Ite- 
neath  his  dress,  he  approached  the  place  wliero 
Porsenna  was  sitting,  with  a  sectetary  (scribn) 
by  his  side,  dreaaed  nearly  in  the  aame  atyle  aa 
the  king  himself.  Mistaking  the  secretary  for  tho 
king.  Mucins  killed  him  on  the  spot.  He  waa 
seised  by  the  king's  guards,  and  brought  before 
the  royal  aeat,  when  he  declared  bis  name,  and 
his  design  to  kill  the  kii^  hhoiel^  and  told  him 
that  there  were  many  more  Rrmtons  rendy  to 
attempt  his  life.  The  king  in  his  psscinn  and 
alarm  ordered  him  to  he  burnt  aliTe,  nnlcsh  be  ex- 
plained more  clearly  what  be  meant  by  liis  Tngiie 
threats,  upon  which  Mucins  thrustJiis  right  huvfi 
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into  •  fin  wbidi  mw  almdj  ligfatod  tu  a  Mcrifiec, 
■ltd  bdd  it  than  vithoot  flindiin^  Tbe  king, 
who  WM  ROMMd  «t  hi*  finaneN,  ordeicd  him  to 
b«  remored  from  th«  ftlUr,  and  badfi  him  go  *wb7, 
free  ind  oninjurod.  To  mkko  loino  ntam  to  the 
king  for  his  gensrau  bebaTioar,  Muciui  bdd  him 
that  then  were  three  hundred  of  the  firtt  youths 
of  Rone  who  had  ^peed  with  vnt  another  u  ktU  the 
king,  that  tbe  let  fell  on  him  to  aiake  the  fint 
Kttevpt,  aad  that  tbe  reat  would  do  the  tame  wkea 
thor  turo  came. 

Mndiu  received  die  name  of  SoMTola,  or  left> 
handed,  from  the  circumstance  of  the  lose  of  hit 
right  hand.  Poisenna  being  alanned  for  hie  life, 
which  he  could  not  secuio  against  so  many  det- 
pacata  men,  made  propoads  of  peaoa  to  the 
RonaiUt  and  eiracnated  iJw  tenitorjr.  The  pMii- 
dana  or  the  eenate,  for  it  ii  impoeiible  to  u;  which 
hodj  IdTj  means  (ii.  13,  cmnp.  iL  1*2),  gnre 
Mucius  a  ttact  of  land  beyond  the  Tiber,  which 
wo*  thenceforward  called  Mmiia  Prata,  Such  is 
the  iubstanee  of  Livj's  atory.  Dionysius  telle  it 
with  tedious  prolixity,  as  usaal ;  but  he  omits  all 
inentioD'  of  the  king's  threat  to  hum  Mucins, 
and  of  Mucins  bamiog  his  right  hand.  (See 
Niebuhr's  Remarks  on  the  itory  of  C.  Mnctus 
Scaevola.  LedttroM,  Eariied  Tima  lo  ika  Pint 
Fumio  ITor,"  1848  ;  and  Niebuhr,  Roma*  JUd. 
Tol.  i^  **  TV  War  vilk  Porwuan." 

The  Mucins  of  tbis  story  is  cslled  a  patrician  ; 
i^d  the  Mucii  of  the  histoiicnl  period  were  pte- 
beuins.  This  is  urged  ns  an  objection  to  assuming 
the  descent  uf  the  historical  Mucii  from  tbe  Mu- 
cins of  &C.  609.  But  independent  of  thia  minor 
difficulty,  we  do  not  concern  onrsrifei  aboat  the 
descent  ^  the  iUnstiioiM  Mnrii  of  the  later  Repub- 
lic from  the  half-bbulous  man  with  the  left  hand 
who  assisted  at  ito  birth. 

AcGordiug  to  Varro  (</«  iMg.  Lot  vi.  5)  the 
■uruame  of  the  Mucii  (icaevoia)  signified  an  khiu- 
let.  The  word  scaerola  ii  a  diminutive,  (baa 
hecioL  La*,  a.  v.  Seana.) 

The  Mowing  appear  to  be  tbo  only  Macii  of 
wbon  my  thing  worth  knowing  is  recorded. 

3.  Q.  Hucius  ScAsroLii,  tlie  son  of  Pabliui, 
was  praetor  in  B.  c.  215,  in  the  consulship  of 
C.  Poatumius  Albinus  III.  and  T.  Semprtniiiu 
Offloehaa:  be  had  Sardinia  for  his  province  (Lit. 
zziif.  24,  SO),  whan  ho  feU  aick  (c  34.  40). 
His  eommand  in  Sardinia  wat  prolonged  fiir  tho 
two  following  years  (Liv.  xxiv.  9,  44),  and  again 
for  another  year  (Ijir,  sv.  S) :  nothing  is  reemded 
of  his  operations.  This  appean  to  be  the  Modus 
who  is  menUoned  by  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2: 
B.  2. 137),  if  Mnciua  is  tite  right  reading  there 
(oMDp.  liv.  xzL  18 ;  Oellins,  s,27 ;  Ftons,  ii.  S). 
Quintns  was  decemvir  ncnniin,  and  died  in  B.  c. 
209.  (Liv.  xivii.  8.)  ■ 

i.  Q.  Mticm  ScASvoLA,  probably  the  son  of 
No.  2,  was  praetor  in  n.c  179,  and  had  Sicily 
for  his  pravince  (Lir.  zl.  44).  Hewns  oonanl  in 
H.G.  174,  with  Spk  Pootnmnu  Albinut  for  hia  col- 
league. Scaevola  accompamed  the  consul  P.  Lici- 
Bins  Crassus,  as  tiibunus  militum,  in  &c.  17), 
when  the  oonsnl  went  against  Perseus,  king  of 
Maoedoni&,  (Lir.  xlii.  49,  and  67.) 

4,  P.  Muciua  ScAivoLA,  the  son  of  (juintus, 
was  dacted  a  praetor,  with  his  brother  Qmntus, 
B.C.  178.  (Lir.  xl  44).  Pablins  had  the  nrbana 
pnmnda,  and  the  qnaestio  de  'vaneficiis  in  the 
«i^,  and  within  tan  milet  of  the  dty.   He  was 


consul  in  n.  c.  175,  with  AemiUns  Lepidua  IL 
PubliuB  had  the  Ligureo  tar  his  province  (Idv. 
xU.  19).  He  fought  a  battle  wiUi  soma  tribea 
which  bad  nvi^ed  Luna  and  PiMo,  gdned  a  vic- 
tory, and  WIS  bonoared  with  a  triumph,  which  is 
recorded  in  a  fragment  of  the  £uiitolm  marble^ 
where  be  u  named  [P.  Ha]  FC  P.  N.  (Onaton. 
F€ulitB.c  175.) 

&.  P.  Muoins  SuRVoLA,  waa  pcobaldy  &o  sob 
of  P.  Mttciiia  Seaevola  [No.  3].  PubUw  Mnciw, 
MatnIiHS,aiKi  Br«ttM,afe  eallod  by  Poopooios  ( Dig. 
1.  tit.  2.  s.2.  $9)  thafonndoaof  the  Jm  Chile. 
Publius  was  tribunus  {deUs,  B.O.  141,  in  which 
year  he  bruugbt  L.  Hosttlitu  Tubulus  to  trial  for 
mal-adrainistrstioa  as  praeur  (Rein,  Crimiaai- 
nakl(to-iIitMsr,p.602):  bowaapnatorurbaBBsin 
&&  136.  In  Jka  133,  PuUha  was  cansal  with 
L.  (}slpnniiiu  Piso  ^ngi,  the  year  in  which 
Tib.  Oncchus  lost  his  life.  In  &&  131,  h» 
•uocoeded  his  brother  Mndanus  [MuciAHtn]  as 
Pontifez  Maaimut.  Phitareh  (7%  Oraedmi, 
c  9)  says,  that  Tib.  Oiaochus  consulted  P.  Seae- 
vola about  the  provisions  of  his  Agnriaii  Law. 
When  Tiberius  was  a  candidate  for  a  second  Iri- 
buneabip,  and  the  oppouto  faction  had  resolved  to 
put  him  down,  Scipio  Nasica  in  the  senato  "  n- 
treAted  theconsn)  (Mudus)  to  protect  the  stotc, 
and  put  down  tho  tynnb  The  eonsal,  however, 
answeiod  mUdly,  that  be  would  not  be  the  first  to 
use  violenco,  and  ihat  he  would  not  tako  any  dti- 
sen's  life  without  a  regubtt  trial ;  if,  however,  be 
said,  the  people  should  come  to  an  illegal  voto  at 
the  instigation  of  Tiberius,  or  from  compaldon,  he 
would  not  respect  any  such  decision."  Tbo  col- 
league  of  Mudns  was  absent  in  SmSj^  wbera  he 
was  conducting  the  war  against  the  slavea.  After 
the  death  of  Tib.  amochna,  ScaevoU.  is  Hid  to 
have  approved  of  the  conduct  of  Sctpio  Nasica, 
who  was  the  chief  mover  in  the  aiiray  in  which 
Tiberius  lost  his  life  (Cic.  pro  Ch,  Planeio,  c  36 ) ; 
and  even  u  have  dedarod  hia  appiobMion  by 
moving  or  drawing  up  nrieoa  SeBatBaooBsalla 
(Cic  pro  Dom.  c  34).  Seaevola  must  havo  lived 
till  after  tho  death  of  C.  Oracchna,  8.  c.  121, 
for  be  gave  his  opinion  that  as  the  res  dotalea  of 
Lidnia,  the  wifo  of  C  Oraochus,  had  been  lest  in 
the  disturbance  caused  by  her  husband,  diey  ongiH 
to  be  made  good  to  her,  (Dig.  24.  tit-S.  fcC6.) 

GicMo  (df  Or.  fL  12)  atalaa  that  ftom  the  ear* 
lieM  period  of  Rwnan  birtoty  to  the  time  of  P. 
Mudus  Pontifez  Mazimus,  it  waa  the  custom  for 
the  Pootifez  Mazimus  to  put  in  writiug  on  a 
tablet  all  the  eventa  of  each  year,  and  to  expose  it 
at  his  house  for  public  impeciion :  these,  be  sayi, 
are  now  railed  tbo  Annalos  MaximL  Mudas  was 
distinguished  for  bis  knowledge  of  tiie  Jut  PcttHfi- 
cim;  anS  he  waa  alw  famed  for  bis  skill  in  pUy- 
ing  st  ball,  as  well  as  at  the  game  called  Duodedm 
Scripta.  (Cic  ds  Or.  L  60  ;  see  SMpteat,  i^<Kru>- 
(aHf  Zm.)  Tbe  passage  of  Ckon  shows  that 
Valerius  Mazimua  (viii.  8,  S)  omum  P.  Mucins 
Seaevola,  tho  PontHez  Haranus,  when  be  it 
■peaking  of  tho  nhucatioiH  of  Scaarnda  from  hia 
severe  labours.  Quintilian  (fnL  Or.  xL  2)  in 
speaking  of  the  same  thing,  gives  mi  anecdoto  o( 
the  strong  memory  of  ScaevoliL 

He  expressed  (dc  liriU.  c.  28)  hmiself  well 
but  rather  diffbae^.    His  Esme  as  a  lawyer  is  re- 
corded by  Cieen  in  sevend  FV*"^  ^ 
56)  ;  and  Cicero  twiet  quotes  bis  word*  (Tbp- 
4t6>   Tbe  lattar  of  tha  two  pasaagts  in  tfaa 
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T-ficm  cnntonu  Sci8iitbi*i  dtfinitioD  of  OaifkM 
A«ttinliaf  to  Poropoiiitu  he  wrote  ton  books 
(^NUBi)  on  loaie  1^  MibjocL  Then  i>  no  oz- 
cerpt  from  the  writinKti  of  ScmvdU  in  the  Digest, 
Imt  he  is  oited  sevenU  times  by  the  juriita  whose 
■wvA*  weto  used  for  that  compiUlioa  (Dig.  24.  tiu 
&  1.  W  ;  50l  tit.  7.  ■.  17 ;  ud  49.  Ut  IJk  I.  4.) 
It  is  conjeetimd  that  the  ScMvola  mentioned  in 
the  Digest  (47.  tit.  4.  ■.  1.  jg  15)  is  this  Publias, 
Iteerase  CiowD  {ad  Fam.  viL22)  cites  his  name 
in  cannection  with  the  Mune  question  that  is  put 
■a  the  Digest ;  bnt  this  is  only  coDjecture, 

Host  o(  the  ancient  authorities  that  relate  to 
Scaemk  an  cited  hv  ZtmrneRt,  OmeklekU  da 
ASiik  Pr^aineklwt  i.  p.  277.  As  to  P.  Lici> 
nioa  CtMsai  Modanns,  the  hrother  of  P.  Mucins 
Seaenia,  seo  HoaANOi. 

6.  Q.  MuciuR  ScAsvou,  called  the  Auaun, 
was  the  eon  of  Q.  Mudua  Scaxvula,  consul  b.  c. 
1 74.  He  mairied  the  daughter  of  C.  Ladius,  tlie 
friend  of  Sdino  Afiricanna  the  jmnnger  (Ci&  LaeL 
8,  BnA  c  26).  He  was  tiibunoa  plebts  B.&  128, 
plebeian  aedile  b.  a  12&,andaa  praetor  wasgDveiv 
ner  of  the  proTinee  of  Aua  io  B.  c  121,  the  year  in 
which  COtacchus  lost  his  life^  He  was  prosecuted 
mfter  hia  retnm  from  hia  proTince  fortheo&oceof 
Bepattnidae,  in  a  c  120,  by  T.  Albados,  probably 
on  mere  penonal  grounds ;  but  be*  was  acquitted 
(Cic  da  Fm.  i.  S,  BndMty  26,  35,  da  Or.  i.  17, 
ii.  70).  ScaeTofai  was  consul  b.  c.  117,  with  L. 
Caeduua  MetelluL  It  appears  frinn  the  Zaetfut 
«f  Goero  (c;  1),  that  he  lired  at  kait  to  the  tn- 
Iwnato  -af  P.  Sulinohu  Rsfba,  b.  g  8B.  Oam, 
wlw  Tw  bora  B.  a  106,  inftacma  oa,  that  after  he 
bad  pat  on  the  toga  Tiiilia,  his  &ther  took  bim  to 
Sca•TDfa^  who  was  then  an  old  man,  and  that  he 
kept  as  close  to  him  as  he  could,  in  order  to  profit 
by  his  remarks  (Lad.  c.  1).  It  does  not  ai^ear 
wnr  Inw  tbe  Angor  aDrrived  b.  c.  88,  the  year  in 
^ieh  Ae  qaml  tS  Marina  nd  Sulla  bnu. 
Afkar  Us  death  Cicero  became  a  hetier  of  Q. 
Mndna  Scaevola,  the  pMtilex.  The  Augur  was 
distingnisbod  for  bis  knowledge  of  tbe  Uw,  and 
his  actiTity  waa  ceo  tinned  to  tbe  huest  period  of 
bia  life.  Cicero  {PkUij^.  viiL  10)  aayi,  that 
dnring  the  Marsic  war  (b.  a  90),  tiiougfa  he  was  a 
Tai;f  old  man,  and  in  bad  health,  he  waa  ready  to 
fpn  bis  opinion  te  thooe  who  wished  to  hear  it  as 
aooa  it  was  light,  and  dating  that  time  no  one  erer 
saw  hin  in  bed,  and  he  was  the  first  man  to  eome 
to  the  earia.  Valerius  Maxim tu  (iiL  8)  ncoda, 
that  whc«  h.  Comelina  SoUa,  after  driving  Marius 
•■t  of  the  city  (b.  c.  88),  pioiMsed  that  tbe  senate 
■hoold  declare  him  an  enemy,  Scaevola  affirmed 
that  he  would  never  consent  to  declare  bim  an 
eneaty  who  bad  aaved  Rome.  Probably  all  the  fol- 
lowing paasMna  in  Valerias  Maximua  (iv,  1.  8  1  li 
Ir.5. 14,  Tiiil2.  i  1)  may  rrfer  to  this  Scaevola, 
but  Vnleriu  has  net  «lw^  diatingoiahad  the  two 
pontiiicei  and  the  Angu.  The  Augur  showed  Ua 
modesty,  his  good  suise,  and  his  confidence  in  hia 
own  uowledge,  by  not  heaitating  to  refer  hia 
'dients  to  others  who  knew  certain  branches  of  law 
better  than  himself  (VsL  Max.  viii  12.  %  1).  .That 
this  passage  of  VaUriia  leftra  to  tbe  Angnr,  ia 
proved  fa]F  the  piuaage  of  Cioam  IPrc  BtUbo.  c. 
80),  whiM  may  'km  been  the  anum^  of  Vale- 
rius. No  writings  of  the  Angot  are  recorded,  nor  is 
he  mentioned  by  Pomponius.  (Dig.  1.  tit.  3.  a.  2.) 

Mncia,  tbe  Aag«r*s  dangh  ter,  muried  L.  Udni  us 
Cmaana,  the  onuoft  who  w«a  oonanl  AO.  Sfi*  with 
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Q.  Mm-ius  Scaevola,  tbe  prnitifez  maximua  (Va- 
ler.  Max.  viiL  8 ;  Cic.  <Ia  Omi.  1.  7)  ;  whence 
it  appears  that  the  Q,  Mudue  who  is  one  of  the 
apeakers  in  tbe  treatiae  da  OrtOom,  b  not  the 
pODtifex  and  the  colleague  of  Crasous,  but  the 
Augur,  the  father-in-law  of  Cnssua.  He  is  also 
MM  of  the^eakers  in  the  LattMa  mm  da  AwMHm 
(d  ).  and  in  the  <t(  liepaUiea  (I  12). 

7.  Q.  Muciua  Scabvola,  was  the  aon  of  Pub- 
lins,  consul,  B.C.  I3S,  and  pontiiez  maxtmus  (Cic; 
Qj^  i.  32,  iii.  Ifi),  and  an  example  whom  Cicero 
quotas,  of  a  son  who  aimed  at  excellence  in  that 
which  had  given  hia  fiitber  distinction.  He  waa 
tri bonus  |debis  in  B.C.  106,  tite  year  in  which 
Cicero  was  bom,  aedilia  eoralia  in  B.a  104,  and 
conanl  in  R  a  95,  with  L.  Lidnins  Crasaus,  the 
orator,  aa  bia  colleague.  In  their  conaulate  waa 
enacted  the  Lam  Mueia  Zabuuo  da  doitaie  (Cic 
Of:  'in.  1 1 ),  a  nieaanre  which  i^peara  to  have  eon^ 
tributed  to  bring  on  the  Manic  or  Sodal  War. 
After  bis  consoiship  Seaevob  was  tiie  govatnw 
(proconanl)  of  the  pnrince  Ada,  in  whidi  cnpad^ 
he  gained  tbe  esteem  of  the  people  who  were 
under  his  government ;  and,  to  ahow  their  gratitiMle, 
the  Greeks  of  Ada  instituted  a  festival  day  {diaa 
Mmda)  to  conmanwmte  tfia  viitnea  of  dmr  gover- 
nor (cotnp.  ValoK  Max.  vnL  Ifi).  Snbseqwandy 
he  was  made  pontifex  maximua,  by  which  title  ha 
is  often  diatingnisbed  bvn  Quintua  Mucins  the 
Augur.  Ho  lost  hii  life  in  the  consulship  of  C 
Marias  tbe  younger  and  On.  Pa|arias  Carbo  (b.  c 
82),  having  been  proeoibed  by  the  Marian  party, 
fion  irinch  wa  may  cenchkb  that  he  was  of  the 
faction  of  SoUa,  w  conndand  to  be,  ihoo^  so  ap> 
right  a  man  could  net  be  the  blind  partisan  of  any 
faction.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  26.)  The  pontifex  in  vain 
fled  for  refuge  to  the  Vestal  altars  and  the  ever- 
boning  fires  i  he  waa  killed  in  the  preaeace  of  the 
goddess,  and  her  statue  wis  drenched  with  hie 
Uood  (Fkms,  iii.  31  :  Cib  Or.  UL  3  ;  ValL 
Pat.  ii.  26 ;  Locn,  ii.  126).  His  body  «m 
thrown  into  the  Tiber  (Appian,  BelL  Ch.  L88). 
The  atoiy  in  Valerias  Haximui  (tz.  1 1 )  <rf'  an 
attempt  tyj  C.  Fimbria  to  murdn  Sowvola  at  tlie 
fiinaral  of  C.  Marius  (b.  c.  86),  does  not  refer  to 
tbe  death  of  Scaevola  in  &c.  82,  as  smne  comnmi- 
tators  have  supposed.  The  facts  of  this  attempt 
to  asaasunale  Scaevola  are  recorded  by  Cicen 
(pro  S.  Roae.  Atner.  12).  The  aMmin  was  C. 
Fbtvina  Fimbria,  who  afterwarda  met  with  tbe  fate 
that  he  dcaerred  in  Ana.  (PhiL  SMoy  c  25.) 

The  virtoea  of  ScaoTola  an  recorded  by  Cicero, 
who,  after  the  death  of  tbe  Augur,  becune  an 
attendant  (auditor)  of  tbe  pontifex.  Hia  political 
opmiona  mobably  attached  bim  to  the  party  of  the 
nobiles,  out  he  was  a  man  of  modeiatioo,  and 
averse  to  all  violence.  The  purity  ^  his  moral 
character,  bia  exalted  notions  of  equi^  and  fair 
dealing  {Qb.  iiL  15,  givoe  a  rare  nutanee),  hie 
abflitiea  aa  as  adminiatmtor,  an  orator,  rad  a 
jmist  place  him  among  the  first  of  the  iUnstriooa 
men  of  all  ages  and  countries.  He  waa,  saye 
Cicero  (da  Or.  i,  89],  the  noat  eioquent  of  juriats, 
and  the  most  learned  jurist  among  orators.  Ac* 
cording  to  Ciom's  ezpreadon  (Briust  89),  he  did 
not  omr  himatf  as  an  imlnKtor  to  any  ona^  jot 
by  allowing  persons  to  be  pment  what  he  gave 
his  Raapotuoj  he  did  in  fact  instruct  those  who 
made  it  thdr  budneaa  to  attend  bim  (consiilenti- 
boa  respondendo  atadioaoo  andiendi  dorebat). 
Ciooo  mentiona  an  important  one  (canm  auiona) 
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in  vUA  Scterolft  wu  opjwaed  to  L.  Lidnias 
CwMW|  bu  fonnw  coUeapie  (iZa  Or.  i  39, 
BntfM,  39^53;  Chassus,  14o.  23). 

Q.  ScMVoIa  th«  pontilu  »  ths  fint  Roman  to 
wbon  we  cun  attribuM  a  adentifie  aud  ayiumatio 
handling  of  the  Jiu  Cinle,  which  be  accanptubed 
in  a  w(»k  in  eightoen  books  {Jji»  aviU%rimtu  com- 
ttUuU  generatim  m  tSmt  deaem  tt  odo  ndigtndo; 
Pomponiui).  This  work  had  donbtleu  a  gnat 
effect  both  on  hii  cmtem^oiariei  and  on  the 
writing*  of  subaaqmnt  jonata,  who  frequently 
dUid  It,  aad  ptobray  fi>Uow»d  it  at  a  model. 
Another  wmIe  of  fall  ia  ilw  mentioned  by  Pompo- 
Blue,  IMer  Smffularitf  wt/i  Spw,  a  worlc  on 
Definition*)  or  perhapt  lathart  ihort  lulea  of  law, 
from  which  there  are  four  exeerpta  in  the  Digeat 
(Dig.  41.  tit.  ].  (.Si  ;  43.  tit.  20.  a  8  ;  50.  tit  16. 
a.  241  ;  and  tib  17.  a.  73).  Thii  ia  the  oldeat 
work  from  which  then  are  any  axcaqita  in  the 
Digeat,  and  eveil  theae  may  bare  been  taken  at 
•econd-hand.  The  work  on  the  Jot  Civile  waa 
commented  on  by  Swriua  Salpicini,  LRclitu  Feliz 
(OeU.  xr.  27X  Pomponiua,  and  Hodeatinua. 

The  chief  hearer  (anditor)  of  Scaevola  waa  C. 
Aqnilius  Qallua,  the  collaague  of  Cicero  in  the 
piMtmbip  (B.a  64).  Cieen  himad^  a  diUgeiit 
attoidant  on  Scaerola,  waa  not,  and  did  not  pro- 
feaa  to  be  a  jurist.  As  pontifex  maximas  Scae- 
Tola  mast  also  have  been  skilled  in  the  Jiis 
Pontifidum,  and  Cioero  refen  to  him  ns  his  autho- 
rity on  these  mattera  (da  Leg.  ii.  20).  The 
Oantio  Mudana,  which  ia  menticmed  ia  the  IKgest, 
waa  deviaed  by  tbia  Scaavola.  It  waa  a  eantio,  or 
•eenri^,  origiiwly  apfdied  to  th«  caae  of  certain 
conditional  I^aciei ;  but  afterwarda  to  eaaea  when 
a  heiea  was  instituted  sab  oonditione.  (Dig.  35. 
tit.  1.  a  7, 77,  79,  Ac.) 

Scaevola  is  one  of  those  illnatriout  men  whosa 
fiune  is  not  preserved  by  his  writings,  but  in  the  more 
enduring  monument  of  the  memory  of  alt  nations 
to  whom  the  language  of  Rome  is  known.  [G.  L.] 

SCAE'VOLA,  P.  SEPTI'MIUS,  a  Roman 
aenatoT,  condemned  in  the  pmetotship  of  Horten- 
aina,  B.  c.  72,  on  a  cha^  of  repetundae,  but  in 
rsali^  becanae  he  had  been  oae  of  the  judice*  who 
wwa  bribed  by  CIneatiua,  in  ac  74,  to  condemn 
O^anicus.  (Cic.  Ferr.  Act  i.  13,  pro  C/wnl.  4\.} 

SCAEL'S  (Zkomt),  one  of  the  sons  of  Hippo- 
Mon,  (Paul.  iii.  14.  g  7  i  Herod,  v.  60  ;  Apollod. 
iii.  10.  S  A  ;  comp.  Hippocoon.^  [L.S.] 

SCAMANDER  (Sitiiuwipos),  the  god  of  the 
river  Scamandu',  in  Troiu,  waa  <»llad  by  the  goda 
Xanthua.  B«ing  biBiilted  by  Achillea,  be  entered 
into  a  confeet  with  the  Greek  hero ;  but  Heia 
sent  out  Hephaestiu  to  osust  Achilles,  and  the  god 
of  Are  dried  np  the  waters  of  Sounander,  and 
frightened  Scamander,  until  Hera  ordered  He- 
phaestos  ta  spare  the  rive^god.  (Hmd.  /A  xx.  74, 
xri.  186,  A& ;  Hee.  7W  ft45.)  [L.  8.] 

SCAMANDER,  the  fieedman  of  C.  FabridnB, 
waa  aeeuaed,  in  B.  c.  74,  of  having  attempted  to 
admmiater  potaon  to  Cluentina.  He  was  defended 
by  Ciccn  in  a  speech  which  is  Iobl,  but  waa  con- 
demned.   (Cic  pro  Clvent.  16—20.) 

SCAMA'NDRIUS(*«v«£.^«w).  1.  Theson 
of  Heater  and  AndraniBahe,  whom  the  people  of 
TroT  called  Astyanax,  becanae  hia  firther  waa  the 
««tector  of  the  city  of  Troy.  (Horn.  //.  ri.  402  ; 
PkL  Oo^  p.  392  ;  Strab.  xili.  p.  607.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  a  aon  of  Strnphius.  (Hon.  II.  y. 
48.)  [L.  S.] 


SCAPTIUS. 

SCAMON  (3«iW»),  ot  Mytilen^  wroU  i 
woric  00  inventions  (Tl*fA  EJfnuurmr),  of  wbidi 
the  first  book  is  quoted  by  Athenaeiia  (xir,  pp. 
630,  b,  637,  b  t  aee  ^  Cl«n.  Alex.  Smm.  L  p. 
132;  Eneeb.  i>ML  JBai  x.  7;  Voesitts,  tU  HuL 
Oraee.  pi  496,  ad.  Weatannann). 

P.  SCANDI'LIUS,  a  Roman  equea,  oi^cised 
by  Verres  at  SyramssL    (Cic.  Kerr,  iii  58—61.) 

SCA'NTIA.  1.  A  woBMUi  whan  aodim  threat- 
ened with  death,  unless  ahe  aorresdeiel  bar  gar- 
dens lo  bim.    (Cic.  pro  MiL  37.) 

2.  A  Vestal  "Vitfpat  in  the  nign  of  Tibariaa. 
(Tac  Ann.  iv.  16.) 

SCANTILLA,  HA'NLIA,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Didioa  JuUanua.  She  received  and  en- 
joyed the  title  of  Jayaala  daring  the  brief  period 
of  her  bnabu^^  elevstum.  [Julunul]  [W.  B.] 


COIN  OF  BCaNTlLLA. 

SCANTrNIUS.  1.  C.  ScANTiNtuB  Capito- 
LiNua,  aedile  about  a.  c  22G,  was  aceaaed  by 
M.  Clandiaa  Marcellua,  hia  oollaagoe  in  the  aedile- 
ahip,  of  having  made  inCamons  pnpoaafa  t*  hia  aea 
Harana,  and  waa  oondanned  to  the  paynuat  of  a 
heavy  fine.  This  is  the  account  of  Plutaich, 
which  aeems  preferable  to  that  of  Valerias  Maxi- 
mus,  who  makes  Scantinina  tribune  of  the  peo^ 
at  the  time  of  his  condeiuwtion.  (Pint  Man.  S ; 
Vnl.  Max.  ri.  1.  §  7.) 

2.  P.  ScAKTiNius,  a  pontifex,  who  died  ia  b.  a 
216.    (Liv.  xxiii.  21.) 

3.  ScANTiNius,  a  tribune,  but  in  what  year  is 
unknown,  proposed  a  law  to  suppreas  unnatnial 
Crimea.  Some  persons  anppoae  that  this  law  4«- 
rived  it*  name  from  Scaatiniu  Capitolinua  spoken 
of  above  [No.  1]  ;  bat  auch  a  war  of  naraing  a 
lax  would  be  contrary  to  Roman  nange,  thongh  it  ia 
a  canons  coincidence  that  the  person  amdenHied 
on  account  of  this  crime  abonid  bear  the  aamc 
name  as  the  lex.  It  was  under  this  lex  that 
M.  Caelias  Rafna  brought  an  accnaatioa  wainat 
App.  Ctandina  the  cenaw  (OaeL  ad  Flam.  vm.  12, 
14).  This  lex  ia  meatimwd  by  other  writer*. 
(Juv.  ii.  44 ;  SneL  ZIomi.  8  {  Anaon.  ^pit/r.  88 ; 
Tertnllian.  de  Maaogant.  12.) 

SCA'NTIUS,  a  learned  man  cited  by  Vano  ia 
one  of  bit  lost  works.  (Vanr.  Fh^m.  p.  375,  ed. 
Bip.) 

SGA'PTIU&  1.  P.  ScAmos.  It  ia  related 
that  the  inhabitanta  ef  Arida  and  Ardea  baring  a 
di^te  about  certain  land,  Biade  the  Roman  penile 
the  arbiter* ;  and  that  the  latter,  upon  the  lead- 
mony  and  advice  of  P.  Scaptius,  adjudged  that 
the  land  belonged  to  neither  of  these  people,  bat  to 
themselves,  b.  c  466  (Liv.  iii.  71,  72 ;  Dionys. 
xi.  52).  Rat  oa  tiie  district  in  qneatton  lay  in  Uie 
region  of  tiie  Scaptian  tribe,  Niwmhr  obaarvea  that 
it  ia  very  doubtful  whether  such  a  person  as  Scap- 
tius ever  existed.  He  also  makes  some  other  r^ 
marks  upon  tiie  tale  which  are  worth  reading. 
illui,  of  home,  vol.  ii.  p.  449.  note  986.) 
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SCAPULA. 

3.  P.  SCApnoi^  »  KoBun  dtimm,  -who  cairied 
oil  tbo  tnd«  of  K  negotiator,  or  jnoney-Under,  in 
the  ptoTince  of  Cilicn.  The  town  of  SaUmii  in 
Cyprui  owed  him  a  mm  of  moaej ;  and  in  ordor  to 
obiain  (rom  the  Salamtniuia  what  w»  due  to  him, 
as  well  H  the  anrioos  interest  which  he  choie  to 
duuM,  App.  Ckudiai,  the  pcedMeuor  of  Cicero 
in  the  goraiuaant  of  CUkia,  bad  mode  Scoptiiu 
praefectu  in  the  town,  ood  lutd  olio  placed 
■one  trooM  of  cavalry  at  hia  dispoial,  for  the 
purpose  m  enforcing  hia  elaimt.  When  Cicero 
succeeded  Claudiu  in  the  provinee,  M.  Bnitna, 
who  wu  a  Mend  of  Scsptiu*,  warmly  rscommesded 
hia  intenota  to  Cicoro  ;  but  the  Utter  very  properly 
dedined  to  be  a  party  to  such  infamous  proceed' 
ii^^  recalled  the  carali^  from  Cyprus,  and  refused 
the  praefecture  to  Scaptma,  on  the  ground  that  such 
■B  appeinUaent  o^gbt  not  to  be  given  to  any  no- 
goCbrtOK  Sc^liiu  it  nrationed  at  a  subsequent 
period  in  Cinio^  coimpondence.  (Cic  ad  AiL 
y.  3U  TL  1— S,  XT.  IS*  Paendo^ic.  ati  BnU.  1 
18.) 

P.  SCA'PULA, «  Uiuier,  to  whom  C.  Qnintiua 
owed  money,  B,c.  81.    (Ci&  pro  QiaWf.  4.) 

SCA'PULA,  OSTCFRIUS.  1.  P.  Scapula 
OsTOUua,  aocceedsd  A  Plautina  aa  governor  of 
Britain,  about  a.  d.  50.  with  the  title  of  propraetor. 
Ha  had  jvevioutly  hdd  the  consulship,  and  his 
nana  is  inserted  in  some  of  the  Fasti  as  consul 
•uSectos  in  A.  D.  46.  He  is  characterised  by 
Taatos  as  hello  egnguu,  and  carried  on  the  war 
with  success  against  several  of  the  British  tribes. 
Anmut  otben,  he  defaoted  the  powerful  tribe  of 
the  wnres,  took  prisoner  thcdr  kmg  Caractacus, 
and  sent  him  in  chuns  to  Rome  [CARACTACtitt]. 
In  consequence  of  this  success  he  received  t)ie 
insignia  of  a  triumph,  but  died  soon  afterwards  in 
the  province,  worn  out  by  the  toils  and  anxieties 
of  war.    (Tac  An*,  zii  31—39,  Agr,  14.) 

2.  P.  OsTORiut  Scapula,  the  son  of  the  pre- 
cedmg^  fought  under  his  fiither  in  Britain,  in  a.  o. 
60 ;  uid  received  the  reward  of  a  corona  civica,  for 
aaring  the  lift  of  a  Roman  citizen  in  battle.  In 
A.  D.  62,  he  ^>peared  as  a  witness  in  favour  of 
Antistius  Sosmw,  who  was  Mensed  of  having 
rerited  in  his  house  some  libelloas  verses  against 
the  enpeior  Mero ;  but  his  services  were  repaid 
with  ingratitude ;  in  a.  d.  64,  the  same  Sosiaiius 
aecBsed  him  to  the  emperor.  He  was  condemned 
to  death,  and  put  an  end  to  his  own  life.  (Tac^mt. 
ziL  31,  air.  48,  xvi.  14,  15.) 

SCA'PULA,  QUI'NTIUS.  1.  T.  Quintius 
Scapula,  a  tealons  partisan  of  the  Pompeians, 
passed  over  into  Spaiin  with  Cn.  Pompeius  the 
elder,  son  of  the  triumvir,  and  toolc  the  most  active 
part  in  organising  the  revolt  against  Caesar  in  that 
province.  The  soldiers  elected  him  and  Q.  Aponius 
as  their  leaden  ;  but  on  the  artival  of  Sex.  Pom- 
prina,  who  fled  to  Spain  after  the  defeat  of  bis 
party  at  the  battle  of  Thapsus  in  Africa,  Scapula 
sunendered  the  command  to  him.  After  the  defeat 
of  the  Pompeians  at  Munda,  in  B.  c  45,  Scapula, 
seeing  that  all  was  lost,  fled  to  Corduba,  and  there 
bamt  himself  to  4esth  on  a  pyre  which  he  had 
erected  for  the  purpose,  after  partaking  of  a  ij^en- 
did  banquet  (Appian,  B.C.iL  87,  105;  Dion 
<'«as.  xliiL  29,  30 ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  iz.  13 ;  Aoctor, 
IS.  Ifip.  33.) 

'2.  P.  QuiNTiOK  Scapula,  mentioned  by  Pliny 
as  au  inttunce  of  sudden  death.  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii, 
53.  a.  54.) 


SCAURUS.  78fi 

SCARPUS,  L.  PINA'RIUS.  wu  phoed  by 
Antonius  over  Cyrene  and  Uie  neighbouring 
country  with  four  legions,  shortly  before  the  battle 
of  Actium.  After  the  lou  of  this  battle,  Antonius 
sailed  to  Libya  i  but  Scarpus,  who  saw  that  tbo 
afliiirs  of  his  former  patron  were  desperate,  refused 
to  receive  him,  put  to  death  the  messengers  he  had 
sent  to  bim,  and  handed  over  bis  troopt  to  Cor- 
nelius Oallus,  the  lieutenant  of  Augustas  (Dion 
Cass.  li.  5,  9  ;  comp.  Plut.  Ant.  69  ;  Oros.  ri.  19). 
There  are  several  coins  of  this  Scaipus  extaoL 
some  of  them  bearing  the  name  of  Aotoolus,  and 
others  that  of  CaeiMr  (Octavianna).  From  the 
latter  circumstance  we  may  infisr  that  he  wu  re- 
appointed by  Octavianus  to  the  command  of  Libya, 
when  Cornelius  Oallus  was  placed  over  Egypt 
shortly  afterwards.  The  following  coin  of  Scarpus 
was  struck  whra  be  served  under  Octavian. 
(EGkhel,ToLT.p.272.) 

COIN  or  L.  PINAUVS  SCARPU& 

SCATO  or  CATO,  VETTItTS,  one  of  the 
Italian  generals  in  the  Marue  war,  b.  c  90.  He 
defeated  the  consul  L.  Julius  Caesar,  and  Uien  ad- 
Tance4  egainst  Aesemia,  which  was  <^liged  to  sur- 
render tungh  fiulnie  of  pnriuons.  He  ahw 
defeated  the  other  consul,  P.  Rndlins  Lupus,  who 
fell  in  the  battle  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  40,  41,  43). 
Cicero  speaks  of  an  interview  at  which  he  was 
present,  between  Vettius  and  Cn.  Pompey  (PM. 
xil  II);  and  it  is  therefore  not  improbude  that 
the  P.  Ventidins,  who  is  SMd  by  Ai^tian  to  lutve 
been  one  of  the  Italian  generals  that  defeated  the 
aimy  of  Cn.  Pmpev,  is  the  same  person  ss  the 
subject  of  this  article.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  47,  with 
the  note  of  Schweigh^  We  learn  from  Seneca  {d* 
Bokef.  iiu  23X  that  Vettius  was  taken  prisoner, 
and  was  stabbed  to  death  by  his  own  slave  as  he 
was  being  dragged  befon  the  Roman  general,  and 
that  he  was  thus  delivered  from  the  ignominy  and 
punishment  that  awaited  him. 

There  is  some  difficulty  respecting  the  ortbo- 
gnphy  of  the  ci^omen  of  Vettius.  Appian  calls 
him  Coto,  and  the  Imteius  Cato,  mentioned  by 
Velleius  Patenxdiu  (ii.  16)  as  one  of  the  Italian 
generals  in  this  war,  is  probably  the  same  as  thi« 
VeUius.  In  the  best  MSS.  of  Cicero  (£.  c),  how- 
ever, we  find  Seaia,  which  is  probably  the  correct 
form,  since  Scato  occurs  as  a  Morsic  cognomen  in 
the  oration  "  Pro  Dome "  (c.  44),  and  it  was 
natural  enough  that  the  obscure  name  of  Scate 
should  be  changed  into  the  celebrated  one  of  Catik 
The  praenomen  of  Vettius  is  also  given  dlKrently, 
In  Cicero  (/.  t;)  it  is  Pul/iuj ;  in  Entropius  (y.  S), 
pita;  in  Seneca  (Lc),  Caiiu!  the  first  of  tbesa 
is  probably  the  most  correct. 

SCAURTOUS,  a  celebrated  gniuntarion,  was 
the  instnictor  of  the  emperor  Alexander  Severus. 
(Lomprid.  Alex,  Sev.  S.) 

SCAURUS  ugnified  a  person  who  had  a  defect 
in  his  ankles  or  feet  (.SboKnini,  promt  fidhtm  n-uij 
taliat  Hor.  &jL  L  3.  47),  and  nns  used,  like  mniiy 
other  words  of  a  similar  kind,  as  a  cvgnomen  in 
several  Roman  gentoa. 
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SCAURUS,  AEMI'LIUS.  The  Samri  were 
•  patrician  fiunily  of  the  ancient  Aemilia  gena, 
bnt  remaihed  in  obKority  to  a  nrj  late  period. 
The  fint  peiaon  of  the  name  who  b  mentiiuisd  ii, 

1.  L.  AKKILnTB  3CAUBD8,  who  Hmd  WB  OOe 

of  the  offloen  ia  the  Roman  Beet,  in  tha  «tir 
i^nrt  Antiochiu,  a.  c.  190.  (Lir.  xzzviL  SI.) 

2.  M.  AEHiLiua  ScAUHus  nuaed  hia  &inily 
from  obKurity  to  the  highett  nmk  among  th« 
Rnnuut  nobles.  He  was  mni  in  a  c  163.  Hit 
bther,  notwitbttanding  hii  patrician  deecent,  had 
been  obliged,  throiuh  porar^,  to  carry  on  the 
trade  of  a  coal-mat^int,  and  left  hie  aon  a  very 
■lender  patrimony.  The  latter  had  thought  at 
lint  of  ciuTjing  on  tb«  trade  of  a  money-lender ; 
but  he  finally  reaolved  to  devote  himaelf  to  the 
■tody  of  eloquence,  with  the  hope  of  riaing  to  the 
honour!  of  the  ttate.  He  likemee  aerved  in  the 
annj,  where  he  iqipetra  to  have  gained  a«ne  di»- 
tinction.  Hit  fiiat  oampaign  wh  in  Spun,  pro- 
baUy  in  the  war  againat  Nnmanria.  He  next 
•erTed  under  the  conaal  L>  Anreliue  Orettea,  in 
Sardinia,  b.  c.  126,  He  waa  cotule  aedile  in  &  c, 
I2S,  bat  waa  prevented  by  his  powty  from 
giving  tfa«  gnmei  with  much  epiendour.  Though 
we  hitTe  only  acanty  accoonti  of  hia  early  career, 
it  appears  that  he  had  already  obtained  great 
infliienoe  in  the  itate  ;  and  he  ia  mentioned  by 
Satlnat  m  one  of  the  leading  men  at  Rome,  when 
AdbeiW  came  to  the  city,  about  b.  c.  1 1 7,  to  Mlidt 
annrtanee  agamit  Jngmthb  H*  m*  ona  of  the 
few  Roman  noUr*  vSo  itbttaiiMd  on  that  oendon 
fhm  neeiring  the  bribea  of  Jngurtlia,  bnt  more 
thnmgh  bar  of*  tho  odium  that  waa  likely  to 
Heme  from  each  an  act,  than  from  any  abhorrence 
at  the  thing  itedC  H«  waa  an  nnmccesaftil  can- 
didate for  the  eoMolihip  for  B.&  116,  but  obtained 
it  for  the  year  k  c. )  1  ^  when  he  had  M.  Caecilins 
MetdloB  aa  hit  oolleagnei.  In  hia  conaulabip  he 
brought  forward  a  aumptnary  law,  and  another 
respecting  tha  manner  in  whidi  the  lib^ni  were 
to  rote  in  the  comitis.  He  likewiao  carried  on 
war  with  auccesa  againit  acTen]  of  the  Alpine 
tribea,  and  obtuned  a  triumph  for  hia  victoiiet 
over  them.  Aoreliut  Victor  i^ya  thut  ho  tri- 
umphed over  the  L^nma  and  Gutiici,  the  C^it- 
toline  FaaU  stake  him  triumph  over  the  Galli  and 
the  CamL  In  b.  c.  1 12,  he  wai  tent  at  the  heed 
of  an  embaaay  to  Jugurtha,  who  had  forcibly 
deprived  Adherbal  of  the  dnminiona  which  the 
umuiaaionera  of  the  aenate  had  aaaigned  to  him, 
and  wea  now  besieging  him  in  Cirta.  Bat 
Jngnttha,  thnugh  he  waited  upon  Scauma  with 
great  respect,  did  not  rsiae  the  uege  of  Cirta,  and 
put  Adherbal  to  death  when  he  obtained  possession 
of  the  town,  towards  the  end  of  the  year.  [Jd- 
GURTHA.]  Upon  th}t  the  Rnoane  dedated  war 
egunst  Jugurtha,  and  intnutad  the  conduct  of  it 
to  Ifc  Celpitnint  Bestia,  one  of  the  consols  of  the 
finowingyear  fB.&  111).  Bestia  chose  Scauma 
aa  one  of  his  legates ;  and  upon  both  of  them 
receiving  large  lums  of  money  from  Jugurtha,  the 
consul  grantwd  the  king  most  farourable  tenna  of 
peace.  This  ditgncefnl  trannetioi  azinted  the 
greatest  indignatlMi  at  Rome  ;  and  auob  wae  the 
e^tement  n  the  people,  that  the  senate  dared 
not  resiat  the  bill  of  the  tribune,  C.  Hamilins, 
IL  c.  1 1 0,  by  which  an  inquiry  waa  to  be  inatitated 
apdnat  all  those  who  had  received  bribes  from 
Jugurtha,  or  had  in  any  way  bvoured  his  derigns. 
Ahkoogh  Sauinia  had  been  one  of  the  most  guilty. 
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such  was  hit  influence  in  the  state  that  h«  oon- 
trived  to  be  appointed  one  of  the  three  quaeaitoru«, 
who  were  elected  under  the  bill,  for  the  purpoae  at 
prosecuting  the  eriminale.  But  though  he  thns 
secured  himseIC  be  was  onable  to  save  any  of  bia 
aeeomplicea.  Bestia  and  numy  other*  were  eon- 
demned. 

In  B.C  109.  Scauma  waa  conaor  with  M.  Livina 
Dnisus.  In  hia  ocnsotthip  he  restored  the  Mil- 
vian  bridge,  and  conatnict«d  the  Aeinilian  road, 
which  ran  by  Piaae  and  Luna  na  far  aa  Dertona. 
Hit  colloague  Druaos  having  died,  Seanma  ought, 
according  to  coatom,  to  have  reaigned  his  office 
immediately;  but  he  continuMl  to  retun  it  till  th« 
tribunes  cc»npe1Ied  him  to  abdicate  by  threat  of  iin- 
priaonment.  Iii  B.C.  107,  he  wns  elected  consul  a 
second  time,  in  pla«e  of  L,  Caaaiua  Longinua,  whi> 
had  fallen  in  battle  againat  the  Tigurini.  P.  Ro- 
tiliuB  Rufna,  who  was  a  candidate  for  tha  office  at 
the  same  time,  accused  Seanrua  of  having  gmined 
the  election  by  bribery ;  but  he  waa  acqaitted  bj 
the  judicea,  and  thereupon  ■tmightway  accnaed 
Rntiliua  of  the  aame  ooenoe.  In  the  stnigglea 
between  the  anatocratical  and  popular  partiea,  he 
was  alwaya  a  warm  supporter  of  tha  former.  He 
accordingly  took  up  arms  againat  Saturoinua  in 
B.  c  100,  whose  emnity  he  had- previously  incurtvd 
by  having  been  wpointed  by  the  senate,  in  b.  cl 
1 04,  to  aupersede  him  in  the  duty  of  supplying  the 
dty  with  com.  [SATURNiHca,  ApfuLSius.]  He 
waa  aevend  timea  aeenaed  of  diffisrent  matter 
chiefly  by  hia  (mvate  enemies;  but  inch  waa  hia 
influence  in  the  state,  that  he  was  alwava  ac- 
quitted. Thua,  in  consequence  of  bis  uviiqj; 
refused  to  elect  Cn.  DomitiDB  Ahenobarbns  into 
the  college  of  augun,  of  which  he  wus  a  member, 
Ahenofaarbus  accused  him  of  majeataa,  in  n.  c  104, 
on  the  ground  thnt  the  aaoa  publica  at  lAvinium 
bad,  through  bia  fault,  not  t>een  ptoperiy  observed ; 
but  thirty-three  tribes  out  of  the  thirty-five  voted 
for  hia  acquittal.  In  B.C.  91,  he  was  accused  of 
repettmdae  by  Q.  Servilins  Cae^  who  alleged 
that  he  had  ^tpropiiated  to  hia  own  use  some 
publio  money,  during  an  embassy  to  Ada ;  but  he 
secured  himsdf  by  bringing  a  coanter-BccaMtiaii 
againat  Caeino.  The  latter,  eat  «i  teveoge,  in- 
duced Q.  Varitis,  the  tribune  of  the  people,  to 
accuse  Scauma  in  the  following  year,  a  c.  90, 
having  ezdted  the  Italian  alUea  to  revoh^  Soiu- 
ma  boldly  met  the  charge ;  and  going  into  the 
forum,  put  it  to  the  people  whether  uey  would 
give  credence  to  Q.  Varina,  the  Spa^rd,  or 
M.  Scaurut,  the  princeps  senatns ;  whereupon 
there  was  such  an  uneqaivool  demonstration  of 
popular  feeling  in  hit  fovour,  that  the  tribune 
himadf  witiidrew  the  accuaatios.  Scauma  was 
then  aeventy-two  year*  of  age,  and  died  aoon 
aftwwards;  dnce,  m  B.a  8(1,  hia  widow  CaedHa 
was  married  to  Sulla.  [Caicuu,  No.  6.]  By  his 
wife  Caedlia  Scauma  had  three  children,  two  soot 
[see  bdow,  Noa.  2  and  8],  and  a  dangbter 
Aemilia,  first  married  to  M'.  Olabrio,  and  next  to 
Cn.  Pompeioa,  anbacquendy  the  triumvir. 

Scanrus  ia  frvqnently  praised  in  the  Itiduat 
terms  by  Cicero  and  others,  in  consequence  <w  Us 
being  sack  a  strong  anppwter  of  the  ariatocratical 
party.  Bnt  though  ne  distinguished  himadf 
tbniighont  the  whole  of  his  public  lifo  by  op- 
podng  the  popular  leaders  from  the  Gracchi  down- 
wards, be  appaarB  to  have  been  alwaya  rq^arded 
with  some  degree  of  favoor  Yrj  the  people,  as  hta 
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fln^init  M^ttilt  wmld  ■Iww.  Tbtn  wit  s 
gitTi^  aad  cunMtDMft  in  Ut  duncter  whkh  com- 
nuuided  timr  mpeot  i  nd  Iw  carefuU;  eoncMled 
from  pabUe  view  bu  ricei,  npeciallT'  hit  aTaricr 
and  BcU  of  n^oe,  Salliut  chatscternei  him  m 
'^boowiioliifii,  inpiger,  fitctumu,  aridas  potentiM, 
iMmorii,  diritUmm  ;  eatenun  Titia  raa  'wide  oc- 
odtui**  iJ^.  15).  Son*  dediKtiom  ought, 
perhapa,  to  be  made  (ma  this  ectimaie  of  hit  dm- 
ncter,  in  conieqaence  of  the  well-knewo  hatred 
of  tho  hiktorian  to  the  ariatocraGf ;  hot  when  it  u 
leeolleeted  that  Scaanu  waa  a  poor  man  when  he 
commeneed  pnUie  Hie,  it  is  erident  that  the 
immenM  wealth  whidi  he  left  to  his  Mm  eoaU  not 
hara  been  acquired  1^  honaat  mcani;  Bad  H» 
bribea  which  he  leeeiTed  from  Jngtutha,  maj  birly 
be  regarded  aa  only  a  specimen  of  tlw  way  in 
which  his  property  was  obtained.  The  speedies 
«(  Scatmis  wen  inpnsnTO  uid  weighty,  bot  wen 
dcfideot  in  im^ination  and  fire.  '^They  were 
man  adapted,"  nys  GiceTO  (BruL  29),  "for  the 
anal*  tkas  tha  courts.**  Cicoo  accordingly  elasaes 
hint  among  the  Stoic  orators.  Scanras  alto  wrote 
a  work  in  three  books  on  his  oim  life,  which  is 
aenatimes  referred  to  bj  the  grammariani,  but 
wluch  DO  one  was  accniiomed  to  read  in  the  tfane 
afCicero.  (AsreL  Viet,  (fa /QL  Fh-.  72 ;  Vsl  Max. 
It.  4.  ill;  SalL  Jtip.  )  j,  36,  28,  29.  40  ;  Pint 
Quant.  Rom.  e.  50 ;  Aacon.  ta  Soaar.  pp.  21,  22  ; 
Ck.  Bud.  29,  30,  30,  ds  OraL  i.  49,  pro  Mw. 
17,  and  the  other  pasiages  qmted  in  Orelli's 
Omoma^ieat  TUttanmc;  Meyer,  Orator.  Homam. 
Fragwt.  pp.258— 361,  2nd  ed. ;  Kianie,  VUatet 
Fro^.  Hid.  RomoM.  pp.  22S— 227.) 

S.  M.  AunLiOB  Scauaus,  the  eldest  son  of 
the  precedii^,  and  stepeon  of  the  dictator  Sulla, 
whom  his  mother  Caedlia  married  after  the  death 
of  his  bther,  as  has  been  already  remarked.  In 
the  third  MiUiridatiewar  he  sernd  under  Pompey 
M  quMstor.  The  latter  sent  to  Um  to  Dmnsscns 
widi  an  amy,  and  from  thence  he  marebed  into 
Jodaea,  to  settle  the  dispntes  between  the  brothers 
Hyrcanns  and  AristobuIuA  Both  of  them  oRered 
him  large  somi  of  money ;  but  he  decided  for 
AristobvJns,  probably  becuise  be  bid  the  highest, 
B.  a  64.  Anar  driving  Uyteanna  out  of  Judaea, 
Scmu  rataned  ta  Damaicus.  Upon  Pompey's 
mirinl  at  this  eitf  in  the  fdtowing  year,  an  aceu- 
eation  was  larapit  against  Seaaras  M  having  been 
bribed  by  Aiistobnlns  i  but  though  Pompey  re- 
'varsed  his  dednon,  and  pUced  Hyrcanns  upon  the 
throne,  he  took  no  notice  of  the  charges,  and  left 
Scaoraa  in  the  wDmaad  of  Syria  with  two  legioni. 
Scaona  vsnaned  in  Syria  tiU  a.  c.  59,  when  he 
ivas  SBceeeded  }ij  L.  Bfarcins  Pbilippns,  During 
his  gOTsnnnent  of  Syria  he  made  a  predatory 
inenraiiMi  into  Arabia  Petraea,  hot  withdrew  on 
tba  payment  vi  BOO  lalento  by  Aretas,  the  king  of 
4he  eoBBttf. 

Oa  fala  retain  to  Roma  he  beeama  a  caadidato 
for  the  cunde  acdileehip,  which  behdd  in  b.c^  58. 
the  year  fa)  which  P.  Clodius  was  tribune.  The 
-extraordinary  splendonr  with  which  he  celebrated 
the  piMk  games  snrpassed  sYery  thing  of  the  kind 
that  bad  been  previoudy  witnMoed  in  Rome,  and 
ilia  by  them  that  his  name  has  been  chiefly  haiidod 
down  lo  posterity.  The  temporary  theatre  n^leh 
he  fauill  accommodated  60,000  spectators,  and  was 
ademed  in  the  most  magnificent  manner.  Three 
handred  and  sixty  {ullars  decorated  the  tta^ 
arranged  in  three  stori«(  t^  which  the  lowest  waa 
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made  of  white  marble,  the  middle  one  of  ^ase,  nitd 
the  Itq[he«t  of. gilt  wood.  Between  the  pibua 
there  were  three  thousand  statoes,  besides  painltngi 
and  other  ornaments.  The  ctnnbats  of  wUd  beasts 
were  equslly  astonishing.  A  hnitdred  and  fifty 
panthers  were  exhilriled  in  the  cireus,  and  fire  cro- 
codiles and  a  hipimotanna  wen  seen  for  tba  fim 
time  at  Roma.  But  Scawns  pardMsod  the  hmm 
of  the  people  in  these  shows  rather  too  deatfy.  So 
costly  were  they  that  they  not  only  absorbed  dl 
the  property  whldi  bis  fiither  had  leu  him,  and  tba 
treasures  whidi  he  bad  accamnlated  in  tfae  East, 
but  compelled  him  lo  Ixhidw  money  of  the  usurers 
in  order  to  deiny  the  oxpensei. 

In  B.  c.  56  Scaaitis  ma  pnwtor,  during  whieb 
year  he  presided  in  the  court  in  which  P.  Seatius 
was  sccQsed,  who  was  defended  by  Cieero.  In 
the  following  year  he  goremed  the  province  of  Sar^ 
dinia,  which  he  ptaadered  without  meicy,  as  he 
wanted  money  both  to  pay  his  debts  and  to  pn> 
chase  the  conaolship.  Oa  hia  letnm  to  Rome  in 
B.  c.  54,  he  became  a  candidate  for  theeonanlship; 
but  before  the  consular  elections  took  place,  his 
oompetitera,  at  tho  beginning  of  Jnly,  got  P.  VB^ 
leriua  Triariua  and  tluee  others  to  aecase  him  of 
repetundae  in  Sardinia,  Uitia  hoping  get  rid  of  a 
formidable  opponent.  His  guilt  waa  eertain  ;  there 
were  numerous  witnesses  agairnt  him  ;  and  M. 
Cato,  who  preuded  as  praetor,  was  not  to  be  oor- 
mpted,  and  was  bvoursblo  to  Triarius.  Still 
Struma  did  not  deapair.  He  was  defended  by 
Cicero  and  Hortenshu,  aa  well  as  by  four  other 
waton.  Many  of  the  moat  distinguished  men  aa 
Rcane,  and  among  them  nine  persons  of  cenwlar 
rank,  pleaded  on  hit  behalf ;  while  the  tears  of  Scai(« 
rut  himsdf^  and  lus  appeals  to  the  iplendour  of  hit 
aedileship,  produced  a  powerful  enect  upon  tho 
judioes.  Thns,  notwitbetandmg  hia  guilt,  he  waa 
acqnitted  on  the  2nd  of  September,  aJmost  unani^ 
moody.  Soon  afterwards,  and  in  the  course  of  tho 
tame  year,  he  was  agwn  accused  by  Triarias,  on  a 
charge  of  ambitus  (Cic  ad  AIL  iv.  16.  §S  7,  8,  i*. 
17- 1 2,  orf  Q.  HL  2.  %  3).  Dnimann  says  that 
he  was  condemned  in  this  year,  and  went  iiitv 
exile.  But  this  appears  to  be  a  mistake ;  for 
dthougb  it  ia  evidenl  from  tbe  preceding  paaaageo 
in  CiMn>>  lettera,  that  Scaona  Wat  accoaed  of 
amUtaa  in  &  o.  54,  it  ia  eqnally  dear  from  tho 
testimony  of  Appian  {B.C.  ii.  24),  that  be' was 
condemned  in  the  third  consulship  of  Pompey, 
B.C.  52.  Hence  it  is  probable  that  Scaunn  wm 
acquitted  in  n.  c  54,  and  accused  again  in  &  a  52; 
under  Pompey's  new  law  against  uibitna.  From 
this  time  tho  name  of  Scauruo  does  not  occur  again. 
He  married  Mucia,  who  had  been  previously  the 
wife  of  Pompey  [MiiciA,  No.  2j,  and  by  her  he 
had  one  ton  [No.  5].  (Joseph.  AnL  xtr,  3 — 5-, 
B.J.  LT  ;  Appian,  ftl ;  Cic  ^  dM.  54,  da 
Of.  ii.  I<  ;  nhi.  H.N,  xxxri  2.  zxzfL  15.8.24. 
et  dibi  ;  Vd.  Max.  ii.  4.  §  6  ;  da.  •d  d-  Pr.  ih 
15.  §  4,  ii.  16.  §  3.  iii.  I.  §§4,  5,  iii.  3.  9  3,  oif 
AU.  iv.  IS.  8§  7,  9,  iv.  16.  8§  7.  8,  iv.  17.  §  2,  <to 
C^.  i  39  ;  Ascon.  Argmm.  m  Seatir.  {  and  iha 
Fragments  of  Cicero's  Omtion  for  Seanrasv) 

The  following  cdn  was  ttsnek  in  tbe  carulo 
aaditoihip  of  Schuob  and  bit  edleqiaa,  P.  nantiaa 
Hypseeas.  Tho  sobjeet  of  the  obverta  rehlea  t* 
Hypanaaa,and  thatMthererorse  to  Scaurus.  Tho 
fbcmer  re|»caonts  Jii|nt«r  in  a  quadriga,  with  r. 
HTrsABva.  ABn.  cva.  c  nvnam.  coa.  pmitib, 
CAPTV.  i  tha  latter  part  of  tha  Iqend  rrfening  ta 
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SGAURUS. 


SCAUBUS. 


the  eonquut  of  Privecnnm  by  C.  PUntiiu  HypMena, 
ia  B.  c.  341,  On  the  «breTM  i«  a  ousel,  with 
Antu  JuweliDg  by  the  nd«  of  the  aniawl,  ud 
holding  an  olin  bnneh  in  hit  hand.  The  nbjeet 
rnferf  to  the  couqueit  of  Aretu  by  Scannu  men- 
tioned above.  The  legend  ia  u.  scavb-  akd.  cva. 
WE.  c,  end  bektw  bu  uotab.  (Eekhel,  toL 
V.  ppi  131,  275.) 


COIN  or  M.  ABHIUUB  BCAUKDS. 

4.  AiHiLiofi  ScAvvtVB,  the  yosnger  toa  of 
No.  '2,  fought  under  Uia  proconiul,  Q.  Catulua, 
(^nat  the  Cinbri  at  the  Atheaia,  and  baring  fled 
from  the  field,  waa  indignantly  commanded  by  lii> 
father  not  to  come  into  bia  proaence ;  wheieupon 
the  youth  put  u  and  to  hia  life.  (VaL  Max.  v.  9. 
S4;  Firatin.  jKrat  IT.  1.  $  8.) 

£.  M.  AlMiuui  ScAURUs,  the  aon  of  'So,  3, 
and  Mdcu,  the  former  wife  of  Pompey  the  triiun- 
rir,  and  conaeqsently  the  haU-btotber  of  Sex. 
Pompey.  He  accompanied  the  latter  into  Aaia, 
after  the  deCwt  of  hia  fleet  in  Sicily,  but  betiayed 
bin  into  the  handa  of  the  genetala  of  M.  Antoniua, 
in  B.  c.  30.  After  the  battle  of  Action,  be  Ml 
into  the  power  of  Octavian,  and  eacaped  death,  to 
whidi  he  had  been  aeutenced,  only  through  the  in- 
tenea^n  of  hii  mother,  Macia.  (Appian,  B.  C. 
y.  U2  ;  Dion  Caaa.  li.  2,  IvI.  38.) 

6.  Mamzrcub  AiMiLiuA  ScAURUs,  the  aoD 
of  No.  5,  waa  a  diatioguiahed  orator  and  poet,  bnt 
of  »  diaaolnte  character.  He  waa  a  member  of  the 
asnate  at  the  time  of  the  aoceaaion  of  Tiberiua, 
A.  D.  14,  when  he  offended  thia  anapieiouB  emperor 
by  Kow  nmarka  whach  ha  nude  in  the  aenata. 
He  ia  meutioied  aa  one  of  the  wenaen  of  Domitina 
Corbnlo  in  a.  n.  21,  and  Ukewiie  aa  one  of  the 
aceuaen  of  Silanns,  in  a.  n.  23.  He  waa  himaelf 
aceuaed  of  majealaa  in  a.  n.  32,  bnt  Tiberiua 
■topped  the  prooeedinga  againat  him.  He  waa, 
however,  again  aocuaed  of  the  aame  crime  in  a.  n. 
34,  by  Serritiua  and  Comeliut  Tuacna,  who  charged 
him  with  magje,  and  with  hanng  had  adultery 
with  Una )  bat  hia  real  gnxmd  of  oSenea  waa  hi* 
Ingedy  of  Atrena,  in  which  hia  enemy  Macro  had 
inlnpelated  aome  veraea  reflecting  upon  the  em- 
peror. He  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life  at  the 
auggeation  of  hia  wife  Sextia,  who  killed  heraelf  at 
tbe  aama  time  (Tac  Ann.  I  13,  iii.  31,  36,  vi.  9, 
39  ;  Dim  Caaa.  ItiU.  24  ;  Senec  Akm.  2,  tU  Bayf. 
w.  SI4  Meyet^  Ontf.  Aost.  Frftqat.  pp.  558,  559, 
ed.).  Both  TacituB  {Aim.  iiL  66)  and  Seneca 
((/e  Ben^.  iv.  31)  call  him  a  cooaular,  but  the 
year  of  hia  conaulahip  ia  not  known.  Beaidea 
Sextia,  who  was  hia  wife  at  the  time  of  hia  death, 
he  had  alio  been  married  to  I^epida,  by  whom  he 
liHd  a  daughter,  and  who  waa  coBdemoed  in  a.  d. 
20  (Tac  Akk.  iii.  23).  In  the  feUowing  year  he 
is  called  tlie  paternal  uncle  {foirw)  and  atep- 
father  (nJncw)  of  Sulla  (Tac.  .^wt.  iii.  31),  and 
therefore  it  would  appear  that,  after  the  death  of 
Iieyida,  he  had  mamed  hia  brother'a  widow.  Se- 
Beca  aaya  {Smn.  2)  that  thia  Scannia  wju  the  but 
hli  &mily. 


All  the  ancient  antboritiea  reapeetiog  the  Aaaik 
Scanri  ai*  given  by  Dnmans.  (GaaaUdUa  Mtom^ 
ToL  i  pp.  25— ^ ) 

SCAURUS,  ATTIXIUS.  a  frieni  of  tk* 
younger  Pliny  (Plin.  Eft.  tL  25),  to  whom  mm  af 
hi*  lettcra  ia  addreaaed.    (Ep.  t.  13.) 

SCAURUS,  AURE'LIUS.  1.  C.  AuBSun 
ScAURUs,  praetor  b.c.  186,  obtained  Savdiaiaaa 
biaprorinob    (Lit.  zxxiz.  8.) 

2.  M.  Aujuttiufl  ScaURU%  waa  oauial  aiJinliia 
in  BL&  108.  Three  yaan  aftorwaida,  ac.  IDS, 
he  waa  conaular  legate  in  Oaul,  where  he  waa  d»- 
feated  by  the  Cimbri,  and  taken  priaoner.  Whoa 
he  waa  brought  before  the  leadera  of  tbe  Cimbci, 
he  warned  uem  not  to  creaa  the  Alpa,  aa  thej 
would  find  it  impesaiblo  to  aubdue  the  Romana, 
and  waa  thmnpcn  killed  an  tba  ^  bjr  Baioris, 
one  of  the  chieCk  Ha  ia  amnaondy  caUad  hgr 
Velleiua  Paterculua  ocmnAs  inataad  of  ooajirfTM 
(Ut.  Epd.  67  ;  Oroa.  t.  16;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  12; 
Tac  Germ.  37.)  Thia  M.  Awr^im  ScMiu  ia 
erroueoualy  called  M.  AtmvSSm  ScHraa  \i]  mmj 
modem  writeia. 

3.  M.  Ai;rblius  8caumii%  tba  qncatos  maai- 
tioned  by  CioeroV  Ferr.  i  88),  via  fvrtMblf  s  mm 
of  tbe  preceding. 

4.  M.  AuBiLioa  ScAURUs,  whoae  nana  ocean 
oa  eoina,  of  which  a  apecimen  ia  anoexad.  Qm 
the  obrerae  ia  the  head  of  PaUaa,  and  oa  tba 
Terae  Mara  driring  a  chariot  From  tk«  Iqnd 
L.  Lie  and  CN.  dom.  on  the  nTeraa,  it  i*  aoppoaed 
that  Scaurua  waa  one  of  the  trinrnvin  of  the  mint 
at  the  time  that  L.  Licinini  and  On.  Domitiui  hdd 
one  of  the  higher  magiatraciec  There  an  aeraal 
oUiar  coina  of  the  aane  kind.  [See  Vai.  i.  p.  86S» 
b,  and  wtan  avedal^  VoL  IL    783,  ■.] 


COIN  or  iL  AimiLitn  acAcmus. 

SCAURUS,  MAOCIMUS.  acentnrioa  in  tba 
piaetorian  troopa,  waa  ooe  of  the  partieo  priry  aa 
Piio'i  coniirifaey  againit  tha  aqmr  Nant  (TIml 
Am.  XT.  66.) 

SCAURUS,  Q.  TERB'NTTUS,  «  celebrated 
giammarian  wlw  floariahod  vndar  tba  ampawr 
Hadrian  (i^tm  HadrioMi  fcayorihw  jiiwaiaiah'iwi 
vat  nobilMmmt\  and  whoae  aon  waa  one  of  tba 
preceptora  of  the  ampacor  Vona  (OalL  sL  13b 
S  3 ;  oomp.  Auon.  iat&.  37|  GapilsUb 
Terat,  2).  He  w«a  tba  aodiar  of  an  Ormm- 
malioa  and  of  commentariee  upon  Plants^  Viigfl, 
and  the  An  Po&iea  of  Honce,  which  ai«  known 
to  na  from  a  few  acattered  notice*  only,  for  tbe 
tract  entitled  Q.  TtrhUii  Soamri  tU  Ortkograpkim 
ad  Tkmitm  included  in  the  **  Gram  mat  tear  L*- 
tinae  Anotoiea  Antiqui "  of  Pulachina  (4to.  Han* 
MT.  1605,  iqii  2250—2264),  hot  originally  paV 
liahed  at  Baale  (8to.  1527),  i*  not  beliered  to  be 
a  genuine  production  of  thia  Scanna  at  leaat. 
(Choriaiua,  pp.  107,  110,  182,  187,  188;  Di»- 
medes,  pp.  275,  305,  415,  439, 444,  450 ;  Pria- 
cian.p.dlO;  Rufinna,dfl JI/atruCbntKia,  pp. 271L* 
271 3,  alt  in  the  cd.  of  Pataehitu ;  Serr.  ad  Vwf, 
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SCERDILAIDAS. 

Jm.  ul  484,  zii.  130,  who  in  the  latter  pouage 
qoBtm  from  '*Scawu  d*  Vito  ■»;"  RiUchl,  <U 
PWi  nrMnmi:  in   hii  flarwyon  Plati^ 
ToL  i.  p.  857,  ftei)  [W.  R.1 

SCBPHRUS  (U^),  B  aoB  of  T<«m1m  mi 
lUMKtindbnthwaf  Lanni.  WbMiAp<^Mid 
Aitaoi*  took  YwiitMHe  upon  tiiooo  who  had  ill- 
tnatad  lAtana,  waila  aha  waa  waBdering  about  in 
her  prtgnancy ;  and  when  thaj  came  into  the 
COM  try  of  the  Tegcatana,  ApoQo  had  a  aecret  eon- 
venatioa  with  Semhna.  Leimon,  auMcting  that 
Seep  hn»  waa  pUttnwaninBt  hte,  daw  hia  brothec, 
and  Artemia  pmuthad  the  imdenr  hj  Ridden 
death.  Tegeates  and  Haen  inunediateV  offisred 
np  HKrificea  to  ApcAo  and  Artemii ;  bnt  the 
covntrj  waa  nenrtbeleai  vinted  by  a  bmine,  and 
the  god  of  Dalphi  ordered  that  Secphnu  ihoold  be 
honoored  with  fanracal  lolcmnitieB,  From  that 
time,  it  ia  aid,  a  part  itf  the  ooknmitiaa  at  the  fca- 
tival  of  Apollo  Agiana  atTegMtWaapaHbnud  in 
honou  of  Seephna,  and  tbe  priaateee  of  Artemis 
panned  a  man  u  Artemii  had  paianed  Leimon. 
(Pana.  Tiii.  £3L  S  1.)  [L.9.] 

SCBRDILAIDAS,  or  SCERDILAEDUS. 
(3mpl(Atf0as  et  3ie§ftti^tu9Q».  Concerning  the 
farioni  forms  of  the  name  see  SdiweighSuaer,  ad 
Palyh.  il  8.  §  6.  BeUcer,  in  lui  recent  edition  of 
Polytnna,  retmns  tbe  fonn  3mf)StAai}ot.) 

1.  A  king  of  Itijiia,  who  wm  in  all  profaabilitj 
■  aoD  of  Plentatna,  and  Toonger  bvotber  of  Agiwi, 
both  of  ihcin  kii^B  of  that  ceimlfy  (mo  Sehw^^ 
aSaer,  l,c.\  He  ia  fleet  mentmwd  ihoitlir  afiw 
tha  deaA  of  Agroa,  aa  commanding  a  force  amt  bj 
Teata,  ^  widow  of  that  mDaaich,  against  Epeinu, 
a.  c  230.  He  adnnced  through  the  peeiea  of 
Atintaida,  debalad  an  anoy  wWh  tho  Epeirote 
appciad  to  him,  and  penetrated  as  br  aa  Phoenioe, 
when  ha  was  icodled  by  Tenia  to  of^oub  the  Dw- 
danJane  (Poiyb.  ii.  £,  6).  At  this  time  he  was 
deariy  bi  a  prirate  nation,  and  the  period  at  whidt 
he  aiiiimi  \  the  eoTorrignty  is  nnoertain ;  bnt  it 
eeem*  peohable  that,  sfter  the  defeat  and  abdicatitm 
of  Tenta  (b.  c  22i»),  Seerdilaidas  sncceeded  to  a 
portion  af  her  doBtiniont,  thoogh  at  fitst  without 
the  title  of  Ung,  iridth  ha  pnbdilr  did  not  aiearaa 
tin  after  the  death  of  his  nephew  Pinnes,  on  whom 
tha  RiMBDi  had  bestowed  tfie  eOTereisn^,  ondar 
tha  gnapdiaBihip  of  Demetrnti  of  Pharoa  (see 
SdtweigUnser,  ad  PolytK  L  c).  In  a  c  220  we 
find  him  joining  with  Demetrins  in  a  [Rvdatoryex- 
peditiMi  against  the  Adiaeans,  and  conclndisg  a 
Ipsaly  with  tha  Aatdbna  uabst  that  people ;  bnt 
ha  f  niddy  beenna  disiatisBed  with  the  eoidiKt  of 
bis  new  allies,  and  was,  in  conseqnence,  induced 
by  Philip  to  change  sides,  and  conclude  an  alliance 
with  the  Hacedosian  monarch  (Polyb.  iv.  16,  29). 
In  the  qtring  of  218  he  sent  a  snail  squadron  to 
the  rapport  ^  Philip,  but  ho  appears  to  hare  ren- 
dered him  little  efficient  assistance,  either  on  that 
or  any  anbseqnent  occasion  dnring  tike  war.  Not- 
withstanding  this  he  claimed  &om  the  Macedonian 
king  his  promised  share  of  tbe  booty,  and  conceiv- 
ing iuneelf  aggriered  in  this  respect,  in  the  follow- 
ing  year  (kc.  217)  he  turned  his  anna  against 
PnU^  captured  by  treachery  some  of  his  ships, 
and  made  an  ioroad  into  Macedonia  itself  where 
he  made  himself  master  of  some  of  the  frontier 
towns.  Philip,  who  was  at  this  time  in  the  Pelo- 
ponnese,  hastened  to  the  relief  of  his  own  dnni- 
nions.  and  haying  qni^^  recovered  tho  places  he 
had  lost,  occi^ed  himself  daring  tbe  winter  ia  the 
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eqniptnent  of  a  powertnl  fleet,  to  carnr  on  opetntiona 

r'nat  the  lUyrian  king.  Scerdilal^  alarmed  at 
e  tidings,  ^[died  -for  assiitaDce  to  the  Romana. 
who  were  bronmly  disposed  towards  him  finm 
Jeafcnaf  ef  Phllipj,  bat  wa  too  hard  preased  at 
home  to  famish  liim  any  aflbotnal  snooonr.  They, 
howerer,  in  the  ssnmcr  of  b.  a  216,  sent  a  si^aa- 
dron  of  ten  ships  to  bia  import,  and  the  Toiy  name 
of  a  Roman  fleet  stnmk  each  a  terror  into  Philip 
^t  he  abandoned  the  Adriatic,  and  retired,  with 
hie  whole  fleet,  to  Cbphdiema  (Polyb.  v.  S,  95« 
101,  108, 110).  Bat  duing  the  followbg  yaan 
hia  Roman  alliea  wete  able  to  giro  little  aawtanea 
to  the  lUyrian  king,  and  Philip  wrested  from  hia 
the  important  fortress  of  Ussas,  as  well  as  a  eon* 
sideraUe  part  of  his  demtnionsi  In  bl  c.  211  Sow* 
dilaldas  joined  the  alliance  of  the  Astciians  with 
the  Romans,  but  his  part  in  tha  war  wkidi  M* 
lowed  apiMBia  to  han  basn  confiDad  to  thmMenlMt 
and  infnting  tke  ttacedoDiaa  ftrndm  bjr  aecHionu 
predatory  incorsians  (LiT.  zxtL  24,  zxriL  80, 
zxriii.  £  ;  Polyk  x.  41).  It  would  appear  that 
he  must  bare  died  before  the  peace  of  204,  as  hia 
name,  which  is  covpl^  with  tnat  of  his  sim  Pleu> 
tatns,  during  the  B^otiatione  in  b.  c.  208,  do(«  not 
^>peBr  in  the  treaty  cooduded  1^  P.  SemproBioa 
with  the  Macedonian  king  (see  Lit.  xxriL  80, 
zzix.  12).  He  kft  a  son,  Plburatub,  who  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne. 

9.  A  son  of  Gentins,  king  of  lUyria,  who  was 
takot  iKisaner  aad  eanied  o^to  to  Romoi  toge- 
thw  with  hii  fidber  and  hit  brotlm  Plewatna. 
(Uv.  xUt.  33.)  [E.  H.  a] 

SCEVrauS,  FLA'VIUS.  [ScABvmua.] 
SCHE'DIUS  (Zx^'of)-  1.  A  son  of  IphitBa 
by  Hippolyte,  commanded  the  Pbocians  in  the  war 
against  Troy,  along  with  hia  brother  Epistropbas, 
(Bom.  n.  ii.  517,  ApoDodaroa  (iil  1*.  f  8) 
caUsEpiatK^aaaeBdharofSc^eiUna.  Hewaa 
shun  Hector  (/i:  zviL  806,  Ac;  Pan  z.  4. 
{  I),  uid  his  remains  were  carried  from  Troy  to 
Anticyra  in  Phocis.  He  was  represented  u  tho 
Losche  at  Delphi   (Pans.  z.  SO.  §  2,  36,  in  fin.) 

2.  A  son  of  Parimedes,  likewise  a  Phodan  who 
was  killed  at  Troy  by  Hector.  (Horn.  An.  818; 
camp.  Stndi.  fx.  p.  434.)  [L.  S.] 

&CH0ENEU8  a  son  of  Athamas 

and  Theraisto,  was  king  in  Beeotia  and  &ther  of 
AtaUnte  and  Clymemia  (Apoliod,  i.  8.  $  2,  9.  |  ^ 
iii.  9.  §  2).  The  town  of  Sckoenns  issaid  to  haTo 
derived  its  name  from  him.  (Paoi.  viii.  38.  {  8; 
Steph.  ^s.  «.  n.)  Another  penosage  id  this 
nante  occnrs  fa  Aateo.  Lib.  10.  [L.  S.] 

BCrPIO,  the  name  of  an  Uusttions  patridan 
fiunily  of  the  Comdia  gens.  This  name,  which 
ugnifies  a  stick  or  staff,  is  md  to  have  been  ori- 
ginalhr  pven  to  a  Conelins,  beeanae  ho  served  aa 
a  staff  m  directing  Us  blind  father  (pafma  fro 
baaUo  regebd),  and  to  bare  been  handed  down  by 
him  as  a  family  name  to  his  descendanu  (Haerab. 
SaL  i.  6).  This  fiooily  prodnced  some  (&  the 
greatest  men  in  Rome,  and  to  them  she  was  mora 
indebted  than  to  any  others  for  die  empire  of  the 
world.  The  Sdpiaa,  like  maa^  alher  Roman 
families,  poaaessea  a  bnrlal-place  n  which  aD  tlw 
members  of  the  ftmQy  were  intened  (Cie.  Tfase.  L 
7).  This  finnily^tomb,  which  was  near  the  Porta 
Capena,  was  discovered  in  1780,  and  is  one  of  the 
moat  interesting  remains  of  the  republican  period. 
It  waa  discovered  <m  the  left  of  the  Appia  Vi^ 
abont  400  paces  within  the  modem  Porta  S  Se. 
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SCIPIO. 

''biatiaiiB.  The  inMriptioiu  ud  other  cnriodties 
an  dcpoaited  in  tha  Mnaao  Pio-Clemmtino,  at 
Rome.  A  fall  Meonst  of  this  tonb  u  giren  by 
Viaeonti,  MmmmmUdt^  Sb^mmi,  Roma,  1786, 
AL  Tha  inacriptisBa  aia  alao  gWaa  by  Ordli,  /•- 
N(M.  5«0".U9.  (Sae  alao  Backer,  Afawf- 
AanI  der  KomiaAm  ^ttwAlhMr,  toI.  L  p.  «1 8.) 

1.  P.  CoutBLlVK  SciPio,  namter  eqnitnm,  in 
B.  c.  3A6,  to  the  dictator  M.  Funna  Camillnt.  The 
CapitoltM  Fatti,  bawerer,  make  P.  Cornelius  Ha- 
lupnenaiBdwmagiatarefutDminthiayaar.  Sdpo 
ma  GSB«dar  trihoia  in  B.a  985,  and  i^aiii  in 
AM.  He  iPiO'  abo  twice  intarrez,  onea  in  b.  a 
391,  and  aoaia  in  389.  (Ut.  t.  19,  24,  26,  81, 
vLl.) 

%  P.  CoRHSLiua  SciPio,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding^  was  one  of  the  fint  cnmle  aedilet,  who 
were  appointed  in  a  &  SS6,  whan  one  place  in  the 
wMip  WM  tkiDwn  ttfn  to  the  plefeoana.  Ho 
ii  q^anntly  tbe  Mne  m  the  L.  8d^  who  waa 
■abater  eqwtOB  to  tbe  dictator  Cunilhit,  in  B.C. 
Sfia  (Liv.viL  1,24.) 

3.  jU.  CoitHBUDS  ScipML  waa  iotenax  in  &c. 
352,  and  codmI  in  S50,  with  IL  PodlUna  Imdsb. 
(Lir.vil21,  38.) 

4.  P.  Coiwuius  ScirioBARBAToa,  waseonnl 
n.  a  328,  with  C.  Phratios,  aeeording  to  the  Faiti. 
Liry  (niL  22),  howem,  calls  him  P.  Cornelius 
Scapola.  In  b.  c.  SAG  ho  was  appointed  delator, 
ftr  tbe  pupoio of  htdding  thecnuiilar  oomitia,  and 
ni  the  MlinriBg  j«r  ba  la  spoken  of  as  the  ponti- 
fex  maxiBWi.   (Idv.  iz.  44,  46.) 

&  L.  CoxNBLiDB  SciPio  Babbatvk,  the  ion  of 
CmOTs,  aa  we  leam  from  his  epitaph.  He  was 
ooDsol  B.  c  298,  with  Cn.  Fnlvins  Mazimos  Coi- 
tnmalns,  carriod  on  war  against  the  Etruscans,  and 
defeated  them  near  Volatonaa.  In  tbe  fallowing 
j««r,  I.  o.  397*  he  swred  as  tcAto  tmder  the  oon- 
m1  Q.  Fahitu  Mazimns,  against  ue  Samnites  (cwap. 
Fi«n^  ii  4. 1  2).  In  b.  a  295  he  agun  serred 
under  the  consols  Fabios  Maxinns  utd  Dedui 
3Ina,  with  the  title  of  propraetor,  in  the  gnat  cam- 
paign of  that  year  a^nst  the  Oanls,  Etntseans, 
and  SaBmitei.  In  b.  a  293  he  i^ain  fought,  under 
Lk  PifirinaCmor,  In  Ibe  snpaignwhiuibioa^t 
tbe  Snnita  war  to  a  dote  (Uv.  x.  11,12,14,25. 
36,  40, 41  >  This  is  the  nanaUrB  of  Livy,  bat 
we  tiave  a  rery  diffsrent  acconnt  of  his  ezploits  in 
the  ^laph  on  bis  tonb,  which  savs  nothii^  of  bis 
victory  in  Etruia,  bat  speaks  of  his  cmiquests  in 
Samninm  and  A^ia.*  Niebahr  supposes  that 
bis  conquests  ia  atmninm  and  Apulia  were  made 


*  The  epitaph  on  the  tomb  of  this  Sajrio  is  the 
first  contempoiary  record  of  a  Roman  which  has 
naebed  our  times.  We  subjoin  a  copy  of  it  taken 
from  Oielli  (loser.  No.  550) : 

COENBLin  LVCIVB  SCiriO  BABBATVa  QNAITOD 

nrsa  I  piioohatvb  rosm  tih  unBitsdvi 

avOlTB  FOKMJt  VIBTVTBI  PAHIBniA  B  mr 
COHaOL  CMWR  AllULIS  4VBI  mx  AtVD  TOS 
TAniAStA  CIHAVNA  |  UHNIO  OBPFT  RTBUIIT 
OMNB  LOTCAHA  OTSIOmQVB  ABDOTCIT. 

In  more  awdem  Latin  this  inaeription  tbu 
he  written : — **  Conieltua  Loans  Scipio  Baibatus, 
Cnaeo  patte  progoatus,  fortte  Tir  sapiensqae,  cajus 
forma  Tirtnti  paiissama  fnit,  Cmsul,  Censor,  Aedi- 
li%  qoi  fnit  apod  Toa,  Tun^am,  Cisaonam  (in) 
Swnnio  cepit,  saUgll  oautem  Lneaniaai,  obsidesqne 
Bbdodt." 
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in  &  c.  297,  iriien  he  was  the  l^te  of  FaUua 
Mazimus  (Nielmbr,  Hut.  of  Rome,  to).  iiL  pp. 
363—866,  S78).  This  Sdpio  was  the  gnat-giand- 
fatbar  of  the  conqueror  of  Heanihil.  The  genea- 
logy of  thefiunQy  can  ha  traced  with  msnoertaiaty 
from  Ilua  tine. 

6.  Ck.  Cornblius  Scino  Abwa,  the  son  of 
No.  &.  The  reason  of  his  cognomen  Asirn  is 
rehiled  by  Macrobius  (Sat  L  6>  He  was  coml 
in.  b-  c.  260,  witb  C.  DaiUins,  in  the  filth  year  of 
Am  first  Punic  war,  and  reeeiTed  tbe  wwiimd  of 
tbe  fleet  which  the  Romans  hftd  neantly  boiU. 
In  an  attempt  upon  the  Lipaiaaaa  idands,  he  waa 
taken  prisoner  with  serenteen  ships ;  bat  the  detaili 
of  his  cmptare  are  rebtted  soBiewhat  dtfimnlly 
(Polybi  i  21,  22 ;  Li».  Sp.  17 ;  Oros.  ir.  7  i 
Eatrop.  ii.  20  ;  Flor.  ii.  3  ;  Zonar.  viiL  10  ;  VaL 
Max.  vi.  6.  S  3  {  Polyaen.  vL  16.  g  5).  He  p»- 
faaUy  leeoresed  bis  bber^  wban  JUfgotie  knded 
Africa;  tor  he  waa conau a aaeood  tioM  in  B.& 
254,  with  A.  Atilios  Cahrfinna.  In  tlus  year  he 
waa  more  sneoessfuL  He  and  his  oolleagoe  creased 
over  into  SieUy,  and  took  the  important  town  of 
Pancainiu.  The  services  of  Sdino  were  rewarded 
^  a  triumph.  ( Pi^yb.  i  S6  ;  Zonar.  viii.  14  ; 
Va).  Max.  tl  9.  §  1 1  ;  Fasti  ci^L) 

7.  L.  CoRNBLiVA  SciPto,  also  son  of  No.  5, 
was  consul  in  &  c.  259,  with  C.  AqniUins  FIotdsl 
He  drore  the  Carthaginians  out  of  Swdinia  and 
Corsica,  de&Mii^  Hanno,  the  CarUiaginian  aom- 
maader,  and  obtained  a  triumph  In  conasqiiencb 
The  epitaph  on  his  tomb  reeudi  that  **  he  took 
Coruca  and  the  citr  of  Aleria."  In  the  Fksti  he 
sppeors  as  eenior  in  B.  c.  258,  with  C.  Duilins,  and 
his  epitaph  calls  him  "  Coiunl,  Censor,  Aedilis." 
(Lir.  £!p.  17  ;  Oros.  iv.  7  i  Entrap.  iL  SO  ;  Plor. 
il2  ;  Zimar.iiii.  11  ;  VaL  Max.  t.  L  i  2  ;  Orelli, 
iMor.  Nol  553.) 

8.  P.  Cornblius  Scipio  Asiha,  son  of  No.  6, 
was  consal  a  c.  221,  with  M.  Mimdns  Rnfns, 
and  carried  en  war,  with  bis  colleague,  against  Uie 
Istri,  who  annojred  the  Romans  by  their  piracy. 
The  Istri  were  complotdy  subdued,  and  Sripio 
tained  the  bononr  of  a  triBai[di.  In  a  c.  217  ho 
wasappmnted  inteirex,  for  the  pnrpoaa  of  holding 
tbe  cmtsolar  deetions.  He  is  Bkentioned  in 
a  c  211,  when  he  showed  so  little  of  the  qtirit  of 
a  Sdpio  as  to  reeomaend  that  the  senate  should 
recall  all  the  generals  and  armies  from  Italy  fiir 
tiie  defence  of  the  capital,  because  Hannibal  was 
marching  upon  the  city.  (Entrop,  iii.  7  ;  OroL  ir. 
18 ;  Zonar.  riiL  20  ;  Lit.  zzii  U,  xzvi  8.) 

9.  P.  CoRNBLiDS  SciPio,  the  SOU  of  No.  7,  was 
consul,  with  Ti.  Sempronins  Longos.  in  the  firsl 
year  of  the  Punic  War,  ac.  218.  Scipio,  having 
receired  Spun  aa  his  pronoce^  sot  ail  with  his 
army  from  Pisae  t»  MaariKa.  On  hia  arrjnl  nt 
the  latter  pbne,  he  foond  that  Hannibal  had 
already  cniased  the  Pyrenees,  and  was  adnndng 
towards  the  Rhcme  ;  but  as  his  rasa  had  snfierad 
much  from  sea-sidtnees,  ho  allowed  them  a  few 
days*  rest,  thinking  tliat  he  had  abnndance  of  time 
to  prevent  Hannibal's  eroaeing  the  Rhone.  But 
the  lapidi^  of  Hannibal^  movemeitta  were  greater 
than  ute  crasnl  had  antictpated.  Tbe  Cartb^gnnan 
army  crossed  the  Rhone  in  safety,  while  tne 
Romans  were  at  the  mouth  of  the  river  ;  and  when 
Scipio  marched  ap  the  left  bank  of  tbe  rivar,  he 
Cnud  that  Hannibal  had  advaiMed  into  the  intoier 
of  Qaal,  and  had  aliaady  got  start  of  htm  by  b 
thne  days*  naieh.  Despdriaf,  thete&m,  af  •n^ 
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taking  liim,  lie  rMoJvad  to  mil  \mk  to  Italy,  and 
•wait  hi*  wrint  in  CiMlpine  OauL  Bat  w  the 
Ronuu  had  an  amy  of  24,000  men  in  CMslpine 
Oaol,  HDder  Uw  eoaawnd  of  the  two  pneton, 
molved  to  lend  into  Spain  th«  anny  which 
he  had  bnaght  with  him,  under  the  command  of 
hi*  bntlHr  and  kgkto,  Cn.  Sdfio,  And  to  tolce 
hack  with  hin  raly  a  tmall  portion  of  hu  force*  to 
Italy.  Thii  wiie  ttfliriBtiM  «f  Sdpio  piobaUy 
■ared  Rome  ;  for  if  ^  Cktthaginiana  had  Buun- 
UiMd  undiapvted  Mauwud  of  SpuB,  thay 
would  haio  baea  able  to  ban  conconMted  all  their 
cflbrtft  to  aupport  Hannibal  in  Italy,  and  might 
hav«  aaat  hia  mab  atms  ninfOReniMila  after  the 
battle  af  Cannae  aa  would  hrnn  compalisd  Rome  to 
Mbait.  . 

After  Sdpio  had  landed  at  Pim,  he  todc  the 
eanmmd  of  die  prutar^  an^,  and  forthwith  baa- 
teaed  to  aeet  Bannibal,  before  he  might  be  able 
to  eolloet  leuifitfoenMtta  among  the  Ciulpinfi  Qauk. 
H«  enaeed  the  Po  at  Plaoentia,  and  tken  advanced 
■Inff  the  left  bank  of  the  rirer  in  iiawh  of  Han- 
■ibnL  Soon  aharcaeiaing  the  TieiuH,  over  which 
he  had  thrown  a  bridge,  hi*  e&nhy  and  light- 
anaed  troop*,  which  he  wa«  leading  im  penon  in 
advance  of  the  reet  of  hla  force*,  fell  in  with  the 
oaqdiy  ef  the  CaRhaginiam,  aiao  commanded  by 
Uannibal  htm«el£  An  engagement  took  place,  in 
which  iha  Roouuu  wcce  dttTeated.  The  conaid 
hinaelf  leeeived  a  leTere  wound,  and  waa  only 
•aved  from  death  by  the  ooutage  of  hie  young  um, 
Publiiu,  the  fntwa  eooqaeroi  of  Hannihal ;  though, 
Mceiding  to  other  aeeoonta,  he  owed  hie  life  to  a 
LigariMidave  (Ijiv.zxL46  t  Myb.  ^S).  Seipio 
now  retreated  mrm*  the  Tidnuai  breaking  the 
bridge  behind  hfan.  He  then  croeaed  the  Po  alu, 
and  Mok  np  Id*  ^uaiMv  at  Plocentta.  Here  Han- 
nibal, who  had  likewise  crowed  the  Po,  oflhred 
him  battle,  which  waa  declined  by  Sdpio,  who*e 
wound  pwrenlad  hiat  from  takii^  the  command  of 
hia  mtft  nad  wba  bad  moreover  determined  u 
wail  the  arrival  vi  hie  oolleagne,  Sempronio*  Lon- 
m,  who  had  been  anmmoned  frmo  Sicily  to  join 
him.  Upon  the  aaival  of  Sempronio*,  Sdpio  waa 
encamped  opon  the  bank*  of  the  Trebia,  having 
abnndoned  his  former  peeitioa  at  PkcentiL  A* 
fleipie  atill  con  tinned  diMdried  by  hie  wonnd,  the 
coainaad  «f  the  wtmj  dorolved  npoB  SempFoniiia> 
The  latter,  iriio  waa  nxkmi  to  obtain  the  ^ory  of 
oonqneiing  Haanifaal,  maolTcd  upon  a  battle,  in 
oppodlieB  to  the  advice  of  hi*  oolleagne.  The 
re*ult  waa  the  coiapiete  defeat  of  the  Rmian  army, 
which  waa  obliged  to  take  relio^  within  the  wall* 
«f  Hlaeentia.    [Hannibal,  p.  S95,  k] 

In  the  following  year,  b.o,  217,  Scqpio,  whoee 
fniperium  had  been  ptnlonged,  awasd  over  into 
Spain  with  a  fleet  of  twenty  ehipa  and  eigbt  thon- 
■and  foo^eiddiera.  Sdpio  and  hie  brother  Cneio* 
continoed  in  Spain  till  their  death  in  b.  c.  31 1 ; 
but  the  Mitory  of  thor  campaign*,  though  im- 
portant in  dieir  reaults,  i*  fnllof  ancfa  confinieBO 
and  contradiction*,  that  a  Imef  deacription  of  them 
i*  quito  luffidenL  Livy  fonnd  great  diacrepaacies 
in  hi*  anthoritiea,  whi^  are  in  theiitBelTea  not 
worthy  of  much  confidence.  It  i>  even  impo*itt)Ie 
to  state  with  certain^  the  years  in  whidi  most  of 
the  events  occurred  (Niebnhr,  Leetuna  on  Roman 
Hidory.  vol.  i.  pp.  20«,207).  Upon  the  arrival 
of  Publiu*  in  Spain,  be  finind  that  his  brother 
Cneins  had  already  obtained  a  tinn  footing  in  the 
tmaiij.  Soeo  nftic  Qwmu  had  hsded  at  En- 
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poiinm  in  the  preceding  yeoa,  B.C.  21S,  oHMt  of 
the  chief*  on  the  seMonst  joined  him,  attraeted  by 
his  afibbility  and  kindness,  which  fimned  a  striking 
CDQtrast  with  the  •everity  and  harshnesa  of  the 
Carthaginian  canmandeni  In  the  oomw  of  the 
lame  year  he  gained  a  victory  near  the  town  of 
Sciaa*  or  Ci*aB,  in  which  Hanne^  tba  fTailhaglnian 
gananl,  wna  taken  nisonar,  and  whieh  amda  bin 
meter  of  neaify  Oe  whbla  of  norAsm  $(fa&a 
from  the  Pywnaea  to  tiie  Ibems.  Haedmbal 
advanced  by  njdd  march e*  from  the  north  of 
Spain  to  retrieve  the  Carthaginian  caase  in  the 
north,  bnt  anived  too  late  in  the  year  to  ao- 
con^iah  any  thing  vS  inuxirtuica,  and  aecovdinaly 
recmeed  the  Ibnva,  after  barnii«  part  ef  tbe 
Romm  fleet;  Sdpio  wintered  at  TnnoDi  In  the 
feUowing  yeac,  s.  a  317,  be  defeated  the  Caitfaa- 
ginian  fleet  at  the  nMndt  of  the  Ibenu,  and  thee 
<d)tained  for  the  Bomana  die  coaunand  the  enu 
PnbliBs  arrived  shortly  aftotwatde  in  the  middle 
of  the  summer,  and  the  two  Ixothen  bow  advaaead 
MBinst  Sagnntna,  where  HmnibM  had  d^oatod 
Ue  boet^ee,  whoa  be  had  ohtaiBed  firom  the 
varioa*  Snanish  tribes.  The  trsat&eiy  of  a 
niard  of  the  name  of  Abeluz  or  Abflyx  nmndered 
tiiem  to  the  Seipio*,  who  eeetored  than  to  their 
own  people,  and  thus  gained  the  anpfift  of  a  laiga 
number  of  the  Spanish  tribea. 

In  de  course  of  the  next  iwo  or  three  jmib 
Livy  give*  a  description  of  eeveial  brilUaat  vic- 
tories gained  by  tbe  Sdpias,  bat  as  tbeae  were 
evidently  followed  by  no  nenlts,  there  is  eleariy 
great  exaggfoaliaa  m  his  account  Thw,  ilasj  are 
•ud  to  have  defeated  Haadrabal  in  B.  a  2Ht  with 
enoh  1ms,  near  tbe  pwewge  of  the  Iberaa,  that  he 
eecaped  from  the  field  with  only  a  few  folio  were. 
Thie  victory  was  gained  afttt  ^  batde  of  Caanae, 
when  Hasdrubal  was  attwapting  to  nutr^  into 
Italy  to  support  his  victnious  brother  Hanoibal. 
In  the  following  year.  c.  215,  Haednbal, 
having  teoeivad  mnfeteenianto  (rinn  Carthage, 
ander  the  eoaaaad  of  his  brodiar  Mago,  hiid  siege 
to  the  town  of  lUitargi ;  bat  their  united  ferae 
w«M  defeated  by  the  two  Seipio*,  who  an  also 
said  to  have  gained  anoAer  deetaive  victory  over 
them  in  the  course  of  the  Hme  year  near  latibili. 
Next  year,  a.  c.  214,  anotiiet  ^Vthagtaiaa  army 
airived  ander  Hasdiabid,  Ae  am  of  Giaeo.  The 
Roaaa  aeootrato  again  ^eak  of  two  ■eeeariva 
victories  gmned  by  Cn.  Sdido,  bnt  followed  as 
usual  by  no  resnltB.  About  this  time  Haadrafaal, 
Hannibal's  brother,  was  recalled  to  Africa  to 
oppoee  Syphftx,  one  ef  the  Numidian  kii^  who 
was  car^^  on  war  against  Carthage.  The 
Sdpioe  avauod  tbsnaelveB  of  hte  abaenee  to 
■trengthen  their  power ;  they  gained  over  new 
tribe*  to  the  Romsa  otose,  tods  30,M0  Celti- 
berians  into  their  pay,  and  felt  theasolves  to 
strong  by  the  beginning  of  n.  c.  312  or  21 1,  that 
they  resolved  to  cross  the  Ibems,  and  to  make  a 
vigoroo*  effort  to  drive  the  Carthaginiani  oat  of 
Spain.  They  sMordingly  divided  thar  fbrees. 
P.  Sd{Ho  was  to  attndc  Ibge  and  Uasteibal,  tbe 
son  of  Cisco,  who  were  *«pported  by  MasbnBn 
and  the  Spanish  chief  Indibifi*,  while  hi*  brother 
Cn«n*  was  to  attack  Haadrnbal  the  son  of  Buca, 
who  had  already  returned  fnm.  Afiica,  after 
bringing  the  ww  against  Syphax  to  a  snecesafid 
termination.  But  ^  result  was  fetal  Publhis 
wo*  deRtmyed,  with  the  greater  part  of  his  fbrees, 
and  Mago  and  Hnsdmbal,  son  of  Qiao^  now  joined 
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HMdnibal,  too  «f  Bwca,  to  enuh  Codtui  Moan- 
to*  CnaH  kad  tool  at  odm  pualjied  l^the 
ddMtioi  of  the  2Q,0M  Cdtiboiuu,  vbD  had  bsm 
g^Md  OTO  by  tbe  OutiMgbkai  RMMnl ;  and  being 
mnr  mntMrnded  fcy  tbn  onitod  nIRM  of  tbv  dUM 
gBimali,  Ml  camp  mu  taken,  and  be  himielf  fall, 
tmntf^iBe  daytafWtba  death  of  hialwatber.  The 
naafau  of  hU  arniy  were  collected  L.  Mud  a* 
nqilliiiiii.  ■  Itiwaaii  eqaee.  [Haidrubal,  No.  &] 
Tba  jw  IB  wklcbr  the  Sdpioi  poriihed  ii  lather 
doabtfial.  Utj  mji  (xzt.  36)  that  it  wai  in  the 
ei^th  year  after  Cd.  Scipio  had  come  into  Spain ; 
but  Beaker  (  VbrarMtea  at  tmtr  OetduckU  da 
amttai  PmiuAu  Kritjfu  In  Dahlmm'e  Jb  mi  unjen, 
ToL  ii  pt.  ii.  p.  1 1 3)  bringi  forward  eereral  reaaoni, 
which  aake  it  prebalde  that  tbey  did  not  fall  till 
the  epriag  ef  &C.211.  (Ut.- libb.  zzi.;~xxT. ; 
Pohrbi  lib.  iii.|  Appian,  Aim&>.  5—8,  Him.  14 
—16.) 

10.  Ck.  CoitHBLiva  Scipio  Curua,  nn  of 
V9.  7,  aad  bro^  of  Net  8,  wat  eoBml  a.  c:  322 
irilh  M.  daadim  Handlaa.  In  ooajaiwtion 
with  hia  eolleuae  he  carried  on  war  againit  t3ie 
laanbriaoe.  The  detaile  of  thia  war  an  given 
ndo  Mareellaa.  [Vol  II.  pp.  927,  92&]  (Po- 
lyh.  ii  U ;  Pint  MaroM.  6,  7  ;  and  the  other 
aadmitiBB  quoted  in  die  lifo  <rf  Mamllna).  In 
acL  2H  Cnetiu  aamd  aa  legato  tit  hu  brother 
FbhUoa,  andar  when  ha  carried  od  war  for  eight 
yean  in  ^ain,  aa  baa  been  related  abovtt 

11.  L.  CoaHBLiua  Scino,  ion  of  Ho.  7,  and 
brother  of  the  two  Sdpioa  who  Ml  in  Spain,  ia 
«nly  kaown  aa  th»  father  of  No.  27. 

12.  P.  CoBiiauuB  Sarto  Afruuncjs  Major, 
tht  aoD  of  P.  Sdpia,  who  foil  in  Spain  [No.  9], 
waatbegreatettnanof  Ua  age,  and  perhaps  the 
greatest  man  of  Romev  with  the  exception  of  Jnlina 
Caeaar.  He  vpfBtn  to  bam  been  bom  in  b.  c; 
234,  ram  he  waa  twenty-fbor  yean  of  age  when 
be  waa  appmnted  to  the  command  in  Spain  in  B.  u 
210  (Ut.  xxTi  1 8 ;  Val  Max.  iii  7.  §  1 ;  Oroa.  ir. 
18).  PolybiQa,  it  i«  true,  aaya  (x.  6)  that  he  waa 
tbm  twenty-eewi,  which  would  phue  hia  birth  in 
a  c.  237  r  and  hi*  onthority  would  ontweigh  that 
of  lAry,  and  the  writen  who  follow  him,  if  he  had 
not  atated  daawhen  (x.  3)  that  Scipio  waa  aeven- 
teen  at  th»  battle  of  the  Tidnna  (>.  c.  218), 
which  woald  make  Um  twenty-four  when  he  went 
to  Spun,  Bceoiding  to  the  itoteoieot  of  Livy.  In 
hit  earty  yeaia  Scipio  aoqmnd,  to  an  extraordinary 
•ztcnl,  tbe  confidwca  and  admiratioD  of  hia  conn- 
trynmk  Hie  enthouaatic  mind  had  led  him  to 
believe  that  ha  waa  a  meial  foroniito  of  the  goda ; 
and  froaa  iba  tine  W  had  pnt  on  lha  toga  Tirilia, 
ha  had  aavar  anpged  in  any  nibHc  at  piivota 
Hnffit  witbont  firat  going  to  the  Caintol,  where 
ho  aat  aome  tirao  ahme,  enjoying  cnnunonication 
from  the  goda.  For  all  be  pn^tcwed  or  ezecoted 
be  alleged  the  divine  approval  ;  and  the  Roman 
people,  wb»  hod  not  yet  loat  oil  £uth  in  the 
pawn  itf  an  anaeen  wosMt  gave  eredit  to  lui 
awBrtioni,  and  regarded  Un  aa  a  being  alaoat 
mpeiior  to  the  omonaoa  race  of  men  (Uv.  xxri. 
19^  Polybiao,  who  did  not  pooaeaa  a  particle  of 
aaAunaam  in  hia  nature,  and  wbo  waa  moreover 
a  decided  rouonaliat,  deniea  (x.  2,  5)  thet  Scipio 
bad  or  believed  that  he  had  any  commonication 
with  goda,  and  that  hia  iwetenoea  to  auch  intar- 
eonraa  ■mm  ady  a  wiae  and  ptditic  neana  for 
obtaining  a  miitory  over  the  mind*  of  the  vnl^. 
Bat  auiu  a  nppariliiai  ia  qnita  at  Tariaoco  with 
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allthatfarMordedafSeipo'aehaiaetcr.  Ha  waa, 
like  Mohammed  and  CnnweD,  a  baao,  and  not  aa 
impoator ;  bo  bdieved  bimaelf  in  the  divinfrieve- 
latioM,  which  be  aaierted  to  bare  been  vonehaRfed 
to  him,  and  the  exbacodinaiy  aacceaa  which  at- 
toided  all  hia  enter^aea  mnit  hate  deepened  tbii 
belief  while  audi  a  briiel^  on  the  other  bwid, 
imparted  to  bha  a  confidence  in  hia  own  powera 
wbicb  made  him  intnsliUft. 

P.  Sdpio  ia  fiiai  mentioned  in  n.  (l  S18  at  the 
battle  of  the  "Keinua,  when  be  ia  rmorted  to  have 
•aved  the  lifo  of  hie  fotber,  though  he  waa  then 
only  aeventeen  years  of  age.  He  fongbt  at  Conoae 
two  yeara  aftrnwnrd  (B,a  216),  when  he  waa 
already  a  tribtiue  of  the  loldiers,  and  waa  one  of 
the  few  Roman  officera  who  anrvived  that  fatal 
day.  He  waa  choaen  along  with  Apptne  Claudiaa 
to  command  the  renudna  «  the  amy,  which  had 
nd^en  refoge  at  Canuaiam  ;  and  it  waa  owing  to 
his  yoathfiil  heroism  and  preaenee  of  mind,  that 
the  Roman  nobles,  wbo  had  thonght  of  having 
Italy  in  de^iair,  were  prevented  from  carrying 
their  raah  project  into  effect  (lav.  xzii  fiS ;  VaL  Max. 
V.6.  §  7).  He  had  already  gained  tbefovo«r<tf 
the  peo|de  to  anch  an  extent,  that  he  waa  wuni- 
mooaly  elected  aedile  is  9.  c.212.  On  thia  occa«an 
he  gave  inditationi  of  the  pnmd  aj^iit,  and  of  the 
diarf^ard  of  all  the  fenaa  of  the  law,  whiA  dia- 
tingoubed  him  thnragbont  life;  for  when  the 
trimines  objected  to  the  election,  becanaa  h^  waa 
not  of  the  legal  aoe,  he  haughtily  replied,  *'  If  all 
the  Quiritea  wiin  to  moke  me  aedile,  1  am  old 
enoi^h."  In  the  spring  of  &  a  211,  his  fiither 
and  undo  in  Spun,  and  C,  Nero  was  aent  out 
aa  propraetor  to  aupply  their  place ;  but  in  the 
following  year  (B.C.  210],  the  Ronians  resolved 
to  increaee  their  army  in  Spain,  and  to  pkce  it 
under  the  conmumd  of  a  proetwsnl.  But  when 
the  people  aasembled  to  elect  a  procoasol,  none  of 
the  general*  of  experience  ventured  to  aue  for  so 
dangerous  a  command.  At  length  Sdpio,  who 
was  then  barely  twenty-fonr,  offered  Innuelf  as  a 
candidate,  to  the'  anrpriie  the  whole  peofrie. 
The  confidence  he  felt  in  himself  hacommunica^ 
to  the  people,  and  fie  was  accordingly  chosen  with 
entbnsiBsm  to  take  the  eoaunand.  Uvy  {daces 
his  deetian  in  B.a  211,  but  it  conld  not  hava 
been  eoriier  than  B.  a  210. 

Upon  his  arrival  in  Spain  in  die  anmmer  of 
B.  c  210  Scipio  found  the  whele  country  aouth  of 
the  Ibema  in  the  power  of  the  enemy.  TSe  three 
Carthaginian  generals,  Hasdnibal  son  of  Banea, 
Haadmbal  aoa  of  Giaco,  and  Mogo,  were  not, 
bowam,  en  good  tenns  with  one  aaothar,  and 
were  at  the  tune  engaged  in  separate  antsrpriaes 
ii»  distant  parte  of  flia  puinaylfLj  leaving  the 
Carthaginian  province  almoat  widioot  defence. 
Instead  of  attacking  any  one  of  them  in  detail, 
Scipio  formed  the  project  of  striking  a  deadly 
blow  at  the  Cuthagjnian  power  by  a  sudden  and 
ima^peetad  attack  upon  New  Carthage.  He  nva 
the  conmand  of  the  fleet  to  his  intimate  fhnid 
LaeliuB,  to  whom  ah>De  he  entrusted  the  aecret  of 
the  exiwdition,  while  he  himaelE  led  the  land- 
forces  by  inconceivably  rapid  marchea  ogainat  the 
town.  The  project  waa  crowned  with  completa 
snocesa ;  the  Cai^iaginian  garrison  did  not  amount 
to  more  than  a  thousand  men,  and  befora  any 
snccour  could  arrive  the  town  was  taken  by 
aosanlt.  The  hostages,  irtio  bad  bcMi  given  by 
tha  wiou  Spanish  tribes  to  tba  CarthaginiaB% 
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M  been  plaaed  fix  Mcuity  in  Uua  town,  and 
theee  now  Ul  into  the  hind*  «f  Sdpie»  wbo 
Heated  them  with  genenuty  end  lundneie ;  end 
*ha  boetegw  of  thoee  people,  who  deeUml  them- 
eaJvia  in  &vonr  ef  the  Remans,  wen  leatored 
without  nnwno.  Sciiho  eleo  found  in  New  Cer- 
tlutge  maguinea  of  urns,  corn,  end  other  necewa- 
liee^  for  the  Csrtheginiuu  had  depoeil«d  in  thie 
city  their  principal  storei.  The  inactivitj  of  the 
Qirtbagiman  genermla,  meandme,  is  not  explained 
byangroftbeandeutautboritiea.  Sci^owaaallowed 
to  re  torn  to  Tamco  without  moleetatioB,  where 
he  Eununed  quietly  diirmg  the  reniaiader  of  the 
year,  aa  hie  foieaa  were  not  nifficiently  luinieroui 
U  bee  the  eneny  in  the  field,  and  he  wm 
■niiaM  to  atmigUHn  Unaelf  bj  allianeaa  whh 
the  toniek  ehim.  In  Ihie  ha  waa  nece  nc- 
eaetful  than  h»  eonld  have  anticipated.  The 
captare  ef  Cactiiage,  ai  well  aa  hia  peraonal  popu- 
lanty,  oaaaed  many  of  the  Spanish  tribes  la  desert 
the  Carthaginian  catwe ;  and  when  he  took  the 
laid  in  the  fbUowing  year,  a  c.  209,  Maodoniua 
aad  Inlibilia,  two  of  Um  noat  powerful  and  hitherto 
the  moat  bithfhl  aapportoa  of  Caithace,  quitted 
the  camp  of  Haadmhal,  and  awaited  the  arrival 
of  Soipio.  Haadmbal  waa  encamped  in  a  strong 
pasition  near  tha  town  of  fiaecnla,  in  the  upper 
vi^y  of  the  Quadalquiver,  where  be  was  engaged 
in  coUeetiiig  money  from  the  silTer  mines  in  the 
aeigkbonmed.  Aa  he  had  now  fully  resolved  to 
manh  to  the  miatance  of  his  brother  in  Itdy,  he 
did  net  wish  to  risk  the  lives  (rf  his  aoldiera,  and 
therefore  areided  a  battle ;  but  Scipie  attacked  his 
aamp^  aad  guned  a  briUiant  victory  over  kia^  taking, 
it  is  aaid,  22,000  priaonera,  and  kiilinc  8000  of 
his  wun.  The  victory,  however,  cannot  nave  been 
so  oompleU  as  the  Roman  writers  represent,  since 
Haodnbal  was  able  to  take  with  him  hia  treasnres 
•ad  elophaato  in  safety,  and  to  retire  unmolested 
into  aortbera  Spain.  Here  he  collected  fresh  troopa, 
with  which  ho  eventaally  crowed  the  Pyit^eea, 
aad  f*i"**^  into  Italy  to  tbt  aaaiatanee  of  his 
Imther  Hannibal ;  while  tha  other  Carthaginian 
ip«eiala,  Haadmhal,  the  eon  ^  Oiaco,  and  Mago, 
advanced  against  Sdine,  and  prevented  hira  from 
pursdng  their  coUengne^  Scipio  therefore  remauwd 
ia  aonthem  Spain  daring  the  remainder  of  that 
year.  In  the  folhiwing  year,  b.c  208,  the  pro- 
praetor SihuuH  defeated  in  Cdtiberia  [Ha- 
ou,  f.  903],  whereupon  the  latter  marched  into 
tho  aoifth  of  the  eountry  and  joined  Hasdrubnl, 
SOD  <tf  CKmo,  in  fiaetica.  Scipio  advanoed  against 
them ;  hat  aa  the  Cartluginian  generala  would  not 
risk  a  battle,  and  distributed  their  army  in  the  for- 
tified towna.  he  waa  unable  to  accomf^h  aajrthing 
of  t'T" *f- 1  aad  waa  obliged  to  coataat  hiaiarif 
with  the  c^Mro  of  the  town  Oringia,  which 
was  taken  by  his  brother  Lndas.  Next  year, 
B.  c.  207,  Sci|ria  gained  po«H>e«on  of  neariy  the 
wh<^  of  Spain,  by  a  decisive  victory  near  a  place 
varioudy  called  Silpia,  Hiasa,  or  Ganno,  bat  Ae 
position  of  which  i«  quite  nnoertain.  Haadmhal, 
son  of  Oiaeo,  aad  Hago  took  refnge  within  the 
walls  ef  Gades,  which  was  almost  the  only  place 
that  still  boloi^d  to  tho  Carthaginiana ;  and  all 
the  native  chiefs  aow  hastened  to  acknovriedge  the 
supremacy  of  Rome.  Bat  the  victories  of  Scipio 
had  had  only  a  anall  ahaie  in  winning  ^mia.  Hia 
personal  innaenoe  had  won  ftr  more  people  than 
na  ansa  had  eonqnond  t  be  had  nined  aneh  an 
pMeadan^oTV  tbo  ^anindi  by  hia  hunanity 
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aad  oontm*,  hia  courtesy  aad  Mtaqor*  lhat  th? 
wero  ready  to  ky  down  their  lives  MC  Un,  and 
willed  to  make  him  thrir  Un^ 

The  anbjngatiw  of  ^wio  waa  regarded  by  Scipio 
aa  enly  a  moans  to  an  end.  Ho  seeas  far  some 
time  past  to  have  fsnaed  in  hie  own  mind  the 
project  of  traasfmins  the  irar  to  Afiiea,  and  thus 
compelling  the  Carthaginians  «o  noall  Uaanibal 
&om  Italy.  Ha  thonfim  maobadi  bifen  Mtnminjt 
to  Ronu,  to  erase  ow  into  AAica,  aad  socai*,  R 
possible,  the  friend^ip  and  co-opentien  of  sotne  of 
tho  native  pnnces,  Hia  petaonal  inioence  had 
already  secured  Uie  atMdunont  of  Masinissa,  who 
was  serving  in  tbo  Carthaginian  aimy  in  Spain, 
but  whose  dafbctiOD  fnn  hia  aatdfait  alliea  was  for 
tha  pceaeat  to  nrndn  a  nonti  aad  ho  tmsted 
that  tbo  saaw  f— aacendaaajr  night  gain  the 
still  more  powtnul  support  of  Sy^iaa,  iho  king  of 
the  Masaaeaylian  tribe  of  Nnmiaians.  With  only 
two  qninqnecemes  ho  ventured  to  leave  hia  pro- 
vince, and  repair  to  the  eonrt  of  Syphsx.  There 
be  not  hit  old  adfwaary,  Hasteih^  son  of  (^tea, 
w^  bad  eioaaed  over  BMt  Qadea  fhr  tha  anw  par- 
poao  ;  and  the  two  getmnk  apeit  aeviial  days  to- 
gether in  friendly  intereo«Mb  LaeUoa,  wbo  aeeom- 
panied  his  friend,  relatod  to  P<dybius  that  Sci|Ho 
made  a  great  inpressiim  upon  Syphaz,  and  that 
the  latter  even  oondnded  a  treaty  of  aliiaaco  with 
the  Roman  proconanl  ;  bat  the  Inith  seeme  to  be 
that  the  Cartbagintas  genentl  was  more  aascasaM 
than  tho  R(»Ban  ;  a  inecesa,  however,  whidi  waa 
in  great  part  owing  to  the  channa  of  hia  daaghler 
Sophonisba,  whom  he  gave  in  narriago  to  the  Nn- 
midiaa  king;  Scipio  dU  lut  lomain  long  in  Africa, 
aad  on  hia  ntura  to  %ain  waa  aorptiaed  to  find 
that  a  formidable  imarrectien  against  tho  Roosaa 
power  had  brokon  oat  among  many  ef  tho  Spaaldt 
people.  The  caases  an  not  awationed  ;  but  it  is 
probable  Uiat  as  soon  aa  Sci^*s  personal  ininoncs 
had  been  withdrawn,  Mago,  who  waa  still  at 
Oades,  had  not  fonnd  it  dWealt  to  insti^  tho 
ravolt  Thm  inaanwaliBii,  hewanr,  waa  aaan  pat 
down  i  aad  teniUo  vwigeance  wis  indicted  npaa  tho 
town  of  Iltitargi,  which  aad  taken  the  prindpaldiBia 
in  the  revolt.  Scarcely  had  ibis  dangw  pasosd 
away,  when  Scipio  was  seind  wi^  a  dangmns 
illnesL  E^t  thousand  of  the  Rotnau  ooldiara,  dit- 
conientod  at  not  having  nenred  their  noaal  pay, 
aad  at  bong  pra  vented  ftam  plundering  the  paoplai 
availed  thoiuelveo  of  thia  Of»portnni^  to  bnak  oat 
into  open  mutiny  ;  but  Scipio  nooveced  in  tiase 
to  put  it  down  ;  and  in  Uiia  difficult  and  doUeau 
transaction,  which  is  nUted  at  length  by  Uvy,  he 
showed  his  usual  jmidwee  and  prasenee  of  niad. 
He  now  crushed  the  last  nmaina  of  tboinannactiaa 
in  ^aia  t  and  to  cnwn  his  other  aaaeaaaia.  Oadea 
at  bat  deaorted  the  Carthaginians,  and  want  aver 
to  the  Romana.  Mago  had  qnitted  Spina  aad 
crossed  over  into  Liguria  to  eftct  a  diver^on  ia 
bvoor  of  his  brother  Hannibal,  and  then  waa 
therefore  now  no  longer  any  enemy  left  in  Spaiu. 
SdiHO  aoMfdingly  sURndend  the  Rorean  any, 
in  &  0. 206,  to  Ue  preemsab  I*  Lentdna  aad  L, 
Manlras  Addinus,  who  had  bom  appoinUd  as  hb 
saccessota,  and  returned  to  Roaw  in  the  aaase  year. 

Scipio  aow  became  a  candidato  for  the  oonanl- 
ahip,  and  waa  elected  for  tha  following  year 
(a,  c.  205)  by  the  nitaaimous  votes  of  all  ue  een- 
turiea,  although  he  had  not  yet  filled  the  oflee  of 
praMor,  and  waa  only  thirqr  yean  of  agb  Hb 
coUaogao  waa  P.  Iddmna  C^Msna^  who  waa  fMS- 
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*<lbz  mulimit,  and  eodd  not,  therefon,  Wve 
llily.  Conieqaently  if  the  war  wm  to  be  cnrried 
on  Bbned,  the  condoct  of  it  nrait  of  neoenitj  de- 
Tolre  npon  Scipio.  The  latter  ma  uxions  to  crow 
oTer  M  con  to  Afiiot,  and  bria^  tbo  conteit  to  an 
end  at  the  gate*  of  Carthaga ;  bitt  the  oldett  mem- 
ben  of  die  aenale,  and  among  thesn  Q.  Fabina 
Maximw,  opposed  hit  project,  partly  through  ti- 
midity and  partly  through  jealousy  of  the  youthfhl 
conqneror.  All  that  Sdpio  could  obtun  was  die 
proTinoe  of  Sieily,  with  peimisuon  to  cross  orer  to 
Africa,  if  he  should  think  it  for  the  adnutaga  of 
tbo  rapablie ;  bat  the  smate  mc^tely  refused  him 
■n  tran'i  dins  nudcing  the  pomitsioR  reluctantly 
granted  of  no  practical  nse,  Bnt  the  allies  had  a 
tmer  vtev  of  the  interests  of  Italy  than  the 
Koman  senate:  what  the  hitter,  blinded  by  their 
fears  and  their  jealonsy,  refused,  the  ItaKuialMaa 
■eneroosly  granted  ;  and  fiwB  all  tba  towns  of 
ltdy  Tolnnteen  flocked  to  join  the  standard  of  the 
yoaUifBl  hero,  and  to  enable  him  to  subdae  Car- 
thage withoat  the  aid  of  the  Roman  ^Temment. 
The  senate  conld  not  refuse  to  allow  him  to  enlist 
Tolonteen ;  and  such  was  the  enthusinam  in  his 
fltTMr,  that  he  vaa  able  to  etoM  orer  to  Sidly  with 
■n  army  and  a  fleet  contnry  to  the  expectadons 
and  even  the  wishes  of  the  senate.  While  bnsy 
whh  his  pfcpamtions  in  Sicily  he  sent  over  Laelius 
to  Africa  with  a  small  fleet  to  concert  a  plan  of 
co-operation  with  Masiniisa,  and  to  convince  his 
4q»poiMnta  that  the  inTSuon  of  Africa  was  not  such 
a  mad  aad  impnetieable  project  as  they  tnppoaed. 
But  maanwbiie  Ms  enemies  at  Rmm  had  nenriy 
meeecded  in  depriTtng  him  of  hi*  command.  Al- 
thoqgh  he  bad  no  command  in  Lower  Italy,  he 
had  assisted  in  tho  reduction  of  Locri,  and  after 
the  conquest  of  the  town  had  left  his  legate, 
Q.  Pleminins,  in  command  of  the  place.  The  latter 
had  been  gaflty  of  snch  acts  of  excesses  againit 
dM  inhabitants,  that  they  sent  an  embassy  to  the 
Roouut  scuite  to  complain  of  his  condnct  In  the 
course  of  Uie  iitvestinition  it  was  allied  that 
Scipio  had  allowed  Puminios  to  continue  in  the 
coBBumd  nfto  he  had  been  ihlly  informed  of  the 
niteondnet  irf  hu  lientenant;  and  thereupon  Q. 
IUhbs  M&ximns  and  his  other  enemies  eagerly 
•TCiied  themselves  of  the  opportanity  to  invei^  m 
gen«ra]  agidnst  the  conduct  of  Scipio,  and  to  press 
for  his  immediate  recalL  Scipio's  nn^ificent  style 
of  liriagi  and  his  love  for  Oreek  literatnte  and  att, 
were  denoaneed  as  dangerous  innovations  npon  old 
Roman  manners  and  fSrngality  ;  and  they  asserted 
tliat  the  time  whidi  ou^t  to  be  given  to  the  exer- 
dse  and  the  tndning  of  his  troops  was  wasted  in 
die  Greek  ffymnasia  or  in  literary  parsnita.  Thongh 
the  senate  lent  a  willing  ear  to  these  attacks,  they 
did  not  Ten  lure  upni  his  immediate  recall,  but 
Beat  a  eonrnMon  into  Kdly  to  inquire  into  the 
ilato  of  die  army  ;  and  if  the  diarges  agduitt  him 
were  well  frimided,  to  order  him  to  return  to 
Rome.  The  eomnisrioners  arrired  in  Sicily  at 
the  bemning  of  a  a  204.  During  the  winter 
Sdpio  ud  been  busy  in  completing  his  prepara^ 
tioDs ;  and  by  this  time  he  had  collected  nil  his 
stores,  and  Ivonght  his  army  and  navy  into  the 
most  efficient  stale.  The  comnussionen  were  asto- 
nished at  what  they  nw.  Instead  of  ordering  him 
to  retnra  to  Rome,  they  bade  hin  eroaa  over  to 
Africa  as  soon  as  pwdble, 

Aecordin^y  In  &  c.  204,  who  was  now 

incoBsal,  sailed  from  Lilybaeam  and  fauded  in 
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Africa,  not  &r  from  Utica.  The  force  whldi  he 
btonght  with  htm  ts  stated  so  diflerently  that  it  b 
impoBiiUe  to  detemfaie  what  its  nnmhen  wen, 
some  accounts  making  it  as  low  as  12,200,  Others 
aa  high  as  35,000  men.  As  soon  as  Scipio  landed 
he  was  joined  by  Madnissa,  who  rndered  Mm 
the  most  impwtant  serrices  in  tbe  war.  With  hia 
assistance  M  obtained  some  advantages  over  the 
enemy  [see  Hanno,  No.  2S],  but  was  umhte  to 
obtain  possession  of  Utlca,  where  he  was  anxious 
to  establi^  his  quarters  for  the  winter.  He  was 
therefore  obliged  to  pass  the  winter  on  a  projecting 
headland,  which  he  fortified.  Meantiuw  the  Car- 
thaginians had  collected  a  powerful  army  which 
they  placed  under  the  command  of  Hasdnibal,  son 
of  Gtsco,  Sdpio*s  <Ai  opponent  in  Spain,  and 
Syphax  came  to  their  asriatance  witii  a  ^eat  force. 
Towards  tbe  chise  tS  the  winter.  In  tbe  eoriy  pait 
of  &  c.  209,  Hasdmbal  and  Syphax  meditated  a 
general  attack  upon  the  land  and  sea  forces  of 
Scipio ;  bat  the  latter,  who  was  informed  of  their 
plan  by  some  Nnmidiaiu,  antidpated  them  by  an 
attack  upon  thdr  two  entampmenta  in  the  nighL 
With  the  assistance  of  Hadnissa,  his  entorprisa 
was  downed  with  success ;  the  two  eampe  were 
bomt  to  the  ground,  and  only  a  few  of  the  enemy 
escaped  the  fire  and  the  sword.  Among  these,  how- 
ever, were  both  Hasdmbal  and  Syphax  ;  the  former 
fled  to  Carthage,  where  he  persuaded  the  senate  to 
raise  another  army,  and  the  latter  retreated  ta  his 
native  dominions,  where  he  likewise  edlected  fiesii 
troops.  But  thdr  united  fortes  were  again  de- 
feated 1^  Sdpfo.  Hasdrubal  did  not  ventare  to 
make  his  appearance  ngnin  in  Carthage ;  and 
Syphax  once  more  fled  inio  Numidia.  Scipio, how- 
ever, did  not  give  the  Numidian  prince  any  repose ; 
he  was  punned  by  lAeliui  and  Maslnltsa,  and 
finally  taken  prisoner.  Among  the  captives  who 
fell  into  their  hands  was  Sophonisba,  the  mfo  of 
Syphax,  whom  Mosinissa  had  long  loved,  and  had 
expected  to  marry  when  she  was  given  to  his  rival. 
He  now  hastened  to  many  her ;  but  the  well- 
known  stoiy  of  tbe  tragical  termination  of  these 
nuptials  is  related  elsewhere.  fStiPHOMiKBA.] 

These  repeated  dtnsten  so  alarmed  the  Cetthn- 
ginians  that  they  resolved  to  recall  Hannitnl  and 
Mago  from  Italy.  At  tbe  same  time  they  opmed 
negotiations  with  Sdpio  for  a  peace.  The  terms 
which  Sdpio  offered  were  not  objected  to  by  tbo 
Carthaginians,  and  a  suapendon  of  arms  for  forty- 
five  days  was  agreed  to,  while  a  Cartiiagiuian  em-.' 
bas«y  went  to  Rome.  It  woald  appear,  however, 
that  the  gnat  mass  of  the  Carthaginian  people  wero 
not  in  roili^  anxious  br  peace,  and  only  wanted 
to  gain  time  tilt  Hannibal^  arrival  in  Africa.  Bty 
fore  the  time  had  expired,  a  Carthaginian  mob 
plundered  some  ships  which  were  bnnging  pro- 
vtdons  for  Sdpio's  army,  and  then  imnlted  tin. 
ambassadna  whom  he  bad  sent  to  demand  restitu- 
tion. As  soon  as  Hannibal  arrived,  hostilities 
were  re-commenced  against  the  Romans  The 
Carthaginian  army  was  numerically  superior  to  the 
Romans,  but  inferior  in  disdpline  and  skill.  Still, 
the  presence  of  Hannibal  gave  the  nation  con- 
fidence, and  they  looked  forward  to  a  frvourabla' 
termination  of  the  war.  Hannibal,  however,  fonaed 
a  truer  eitimau  of  the  real  state  of  sSain ;  he 
saw  that  the  loss  of  a  battie  would  be  the  ruin  o( 
Carthage,  and  was  therefore  anxious  to  conclude 
peace  before  it  wis  too  late.  Scii^o,  who  waa 
anxious  to  have  tbe  (^oiy  of  briiwas  die  war  to  « 
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doM^  aad  wbo  bmni  lot  his  eneouei  io  the  eeiiate 
ni^t  an«nt  lu  •  ncoeMor,  wu  equally  desirotu 
•f  »  pcHO.  The  tenns,  howercr,  which  the  Roman 
genent  pmpowi  Memed  intolenble  to  tbe  Cai^ 
thagiilam ;  aod  at  Hannibal  at  a  penonal  intei^ 
view  with  Sdpio  could  not  obtain  any  abatement 
of  the  hard  condition*,  he  waa  foiced,  againat  hia 
will,  to  continue  the  war.  Into  the  detail*  of  the 
annpaign,  wbUi  art  nlated  ytry  difiermtlj,  onr 
Ihnita  wUI  aot  pmnlt  tm  to  enter.  The  dadaive 
battle  waa  at  length  (on^t  oa  the  1 9th  of  October, 
B.  c.  302,  at  a  plaoe  called  Naiigni  on  the  Bagia- 
daa,  not  far  from  the  city  of  ZanuL  Scipio'a  victory 
waa  complete  ;  the  greater  part  of  tbe  Cnrthaginian 
army  waa  cut  to  piecea  ;  and  Hannibol,  upon  bia 
luriTal  at  Carthage,  was  Ae  first  to  admit  the  mi^- 
nitnde  of  tbe  diniter,  and  to  point  out  the  impos- 
sibility of  a  further  prosecution  of  the  war.  The 
terms,  howevet^  now  imposed  by  Scipio  were  much 
■evertr  than  before,  (^rthags  bad  no  alternative 
bnt  snboiiasioB  ;  but  the  negotiations  were  con- 
tinued for  some  time,  and  the  0nal  treaty  waa  not 
condoded  till  the  following  year,  b.  c.  201, 

Scipio  returned  to  Italy  in  B.C.  201,  and  entered 
Bome  in  triumph.  He  waa  received  with  universal 
enthnaiaam  ;  the  snmame  of  Africaniis  was  con- 
femd  upon  bia^  and  the  pe>^  in  tbeir  gratitude 
mm  Huuou  ts  bestow  apon  him  the  most  extn- 
•rdinar]'  vaika  of  honoor.  It  is  rdatei  that  tbej 
viahed  to  make  hLn  consul  and  dictator  for  life, 
and  to  erect  hia  statue  in  the  comitia,  the  rostra, 
the  coria,  and  even  in  the  Capitol ;  but  that  he 
pra^tly  declined  all  these  invidious  distinctions 
(Lit.  xzxviii.  &6 ;  VaL  Max.  iv.  1.  g  6).  As  he 
dd  not  diooM  U  oMup  the  nipnme  powaiv  whieb 
it  wems  be  might  bavo  done  widi  eaae,  and  as 
be  was  an  object  of  saspicion  and  dislike  to  the 
n^joritjr  of  the  senate,  lie  took  no  i«ominent  part 
in  public  affiun  during  tbe  next  few  years.  Ue 
waa  censor  in  B.  c.  199  with  P.  Aslius  Paetos,  and 
Mosul  a  second  time  in  194  vrith  TL  Sempronius 
Longns.  At  the  same  time  the  censors  conferred 
upon  him  die  title  of  prioceps  senatna,  a  dis- 
tinction which  he  bad  received  from  the  former 
censors,  and  which  was  agam  bestowed  npon  him 
in  B.  c.  190.  In  B.  c.  I9S,  be  was  one  of  the  three 
eonnnissioners  who  were  sent  to  Africa  to  mediate 
between  Masiaisaa  and  the  CarthaginUns ;  and  in 
the  same  year,  according  to  a  story  related  by  Q. 
.  dawUos  Qoadriprius,  he  was  one  of  the  ambasaa- 
dors  sent  to  Antiocbus  at  Ephesua,  at  whose  court 
Hannibal  waa  then  reaidtng.  The  tale  ruua  that 
be  there  bad  an  interview  with  the  great  Car- 
thaginlati,  who  dedared  him  tbe  gieatnt  general 
that  ever  lived.  Tbe  con|riiment  was  mid  in  a 
manner  the  most  flattering  to  Scipio.  The  latter 
had  asked,  *'Who  was  the  greatest  general?" 

Alexander  the  Ort«t,"  waa  Hannib^'s  reply. 
"Who  waa  tbe  second?"    "Pyrrhus."  "Who 
tbe  thiidP"  "Uyseli;"  replied  the  Carthaginian: 
What  would  you  have  said,  then,  if  you  had 
eonqiierad  aie?**  asked  in  astonWinicnt. 

"  I  should  then  have  pkeed  myself  before  Alex- 
ander, before  -  Pyrrhas,  and  before  all  other  ge- 
Mials."  (Liv.  xxxT.  14.)  Whether  the  story  be 
true  or  not,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  Scipio 
towered  above  all  the  Romans  as  a  general,  and 
was  roly  second  to  Hannibal  himself.  Each  of 
tbese  gnat  men  possessing  true  nobility  of  soul, 
Mold  appneialA  the  others  merits ;  ud  Sdpio 
Ms  the  onl  J  owDsbir  of  tita  mate  ^10  oppoied  the 
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unworthy  peraecution  whidi  Ibe  Ramaaa  Aam  W 
employ  against  tbeir  ooee  fimidabU  eppanenC 

(Liv.  xxxiiL  47.) 

In  ac  190  L.  Seipo»  Ibe  brother  orAfifcanaa,, 
and  C  Idriias  were  eon  sols.  Each  of  tbe  coasol* 
WM  anxious  to  obtun  from  tbe  senate  tbe  province 
of  Oreeoe,  in  order  to  have  the  honour  of  canyii^ 
on  tbe  war  againat  Antioebos.  In  ndei  to  aecaro 
it  far  his  bnuer  Lodosi  AfriauMaaAnd  to  aerve 
nsder  hia  as  Ugimt ;  and  tha  anato  thampMi 
granted  Lncins  the  pnvinca  which  he  daueed.  In 
the  war  against  Antioebns,  the  yoang  aim  of 
Africanua,  wbo  accompanied  his  fiuher,  fdl  into 
tbe  hands  of  tbe  Syrian  king.  Tbe  latter  offered 
to  restore  bis  captive  without  laoson,  if  Afrieanns 
would  obtain  for  him  a  favourable  peace ;  bnt  al< 
tbongfa  tbe  btber  rejected  his  atopoaal,  Antiocbus 
sent  him  back  bis  son  while  oe  was  abaent  from 
the  army  in  wnseqiwnce  <rf  illnssi  Africanua 
out  o£  gratitude  advised  AntiechBS  not  (o  flght  till 
be  binwdf  had  ninosd  tbe  aiBj.  The  otyeet 
which  he  had  in  giving  tbia  advica  it  is  iaipoaaihle 
to  lay  ;  it  is  quite  ineoneeivablo  that  Scipio  Biedi> 
tated  any  treachery  towarda  hia  own  country ;  it 
is  more  probable  that  be  hoped  to  indnoe  Antiochua 
to  consent  to  a  peace  before  a  detsat  should  expose 
bim  to  harder  and  nwe  hnaiiliating  tefm^  Aw* 
tioehns,  however,  did  not  UrtMtou  adviee ;  ami 
the  deddva  battle  was  ihn^  aftetwnds  ton^t 
near  Mount  Sipylu^  in  wfaieb  tbe  Syrian  iung  waa 
totally  defeated.  Ajitiodios  now  applied  again  to 
Afrieanns,  who  used  his  inflnenee  in  the  kiiy'a 
fiivouc  with  bia  brotbtt  Lucius  and  his  conadl 
of  war.  The  terms  of  peace  warn  aeme,  bat  tboy 
did  not  afpnr  •offldantly  hwb  to  the  Bobbb 
senate,,  who  imposed  nnch  harder  onuKtiona  npon 
the  conquered  monarch  in  the  treaty  whidi  waa 
fioally  nmde. 

Afiicanua  returned  to  Rome  with  bis  brirther 
Lncins  after  the  completion  of  the  war  in  B.a  169, 
but  his  rennning  year*  were  embittoed  by  the 
attacks  of  bis  old  wsiss.  Shortly  after  tua  i»- 
tnm,  he  and  his  brother  Xriidaa  win  Mensed  of 
having  received  bribes  &om  Antiocbus  to  let  tbe 
monarch  off  too  leniently,  and  of  having  apwo- 
priated  to  their  own  lue  part  of  the  money  which 
had  been  paid  by  AntiotmBa  to  the  Roman  stato 
Tbe  glory  of  bis  African  victory  had  already 
grown  dim  ;  and  U*  enemies  availed  themselves  of 
the  opportonity  to  cmsh  their  proud  antagonist. 
The  sccuMtion  was  set  on  foot  by  M.  Pordns  Cato, 
bnt  the  details  of  it  an  related  with  anch  dis- 
crepancies by  the  ancient  authorities,  that  it  ia  ii^ 
poaaible  to  determine  with  certainty  dm  Ubo 
history  of  the  affiur,  or  the  year  in  whieb  it 
occurred.  It  appears,  howaver,  that  than  wen 
two  distinct  prosecutiima,  and  the  faUowiag  is 
perhaps  the  most  probable  history  of  the  transae* 
tion.  In  B.  c  187,  two  tribune*  of  the  people  of 
the  name  of  PetUlii,  instigated  by  Gato  and  the 
other  eneouea  of  Oa  SdpiB^  nquind  Scipio  to 
render  an  Boeoimt  of  all  the  mma  «f  whidi 
he  had  reenved  from  Antiochua.  L.  Sdjas  ac- 
cordingly prepared  hia  aocounts,  bat  as  he  was  in 
the  act  of  delivering  them  up,  tbe  proud  conqueror 
of  Hannibal  indignantly  anatobed  them  out  of  bis 
hands,  and  tore  ihem  up  in  [ueces  before  the  senate. 
But  this  hanghty  condnet  a{^ean  to  bav*  pndnoed 
an  unfiivourme  imuesnon,  and  hia  bntbar*  whoa 
brought  to  trial  in  uteeeacaeof  thesama  yeaci  was 
daduad  guilty,  and  aantsnead  to  jtj  a  umtj  ia», 
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'ttt  tribnw  C  Minmiiu  Angviunia  ndand  bhn 
U  '^iitggtA  toprinnMid  tken  dataiMd  till  the 
maaef  ma  paid  ;  whereapon  Afirkanui,  ttill 
Mnged  kt  thii  fresh  inmlt  to  his  lanily,  ud  sMting 
UniMlf  abare  the  bws,  nmsd  his  bolhw  froa  die 
iMuids  of  ^  trihtow'h  sOcsc;  TlwaSDtart  mold 
fnAMj  hMTte  }mm  •Hendid  with  irttl  remits 
W  BM  Tib.  Onochm,  the  hthm  of  tfw  ealobiatsd 
ttttnae,  and  Am  tribmw  himself  had  the  n»- 
danea,  althonrii  he  Hmmrvni  of  the  Tielant 
candocl  erf  AmcaaBS,  to  nieass  his  biMhar  LodDi 
ftam  the  seataset  of  toprismmeat  The  property, 
knrmr^  of  Lneiaa  «a*  cqnfiaeated ;  and,  aa  it 
not  sBSdaot  to  pay  A*  flMs  U»  dianta  and 
fiiends  gsnamuly  contribntsd  not  only  a  udMont 
anonnt  to  snpfdy  the  defieioB^,  bat  so  buf«  a 
mm  that  Iw  woold  bav»  been  tkber  even  thaa 
baftn ;  hot  be  wvrid  only  leceiTe  soffident  to 
defray  his  most  puisilim  wants.  The  nicceeafnl 
iiaw  of  th»  pcDseeBlion  dT  Laeiaa,  emboldened  hii 
«Makst»  Mng'tiM  gNalAfrkaaashimntf  bcfitre 
the  peoolei  Hu  acenser  wm  M.  NaeTina,  the  tri- 
bane  of  the  people,  and  if  the  date  of  hie  tribunate 
ia  eaimtlj  staled  by  Urr  (xzxix.  53)  the  aeoa- 
aatia  WIS  am  Uu^hl  till  the  nd  eC  b.  c.  185. 
WbM  Oe  trial  «BBM  OB,  Set^  did  not  eondesosnd 
ta  mj  a  ain^  wonl  in  nfutation  ef  the  charget 
that  mi  been  taon^t  against  him,  bat  deaeanted 
iMg  and  ehtqnently  upon  the  signal  aerrieea  he  had 
nndeted  to  die  oanunoowcalth.  Having  ipoken 
till  nigfat-ftl^  the  trial  was  adjoanud  till  the  firi- 
Imring  daj.  Sariy  neM  noiuigi  ■mhm  the  tri- 
huwa  bad  taba  tbefr  ssatt  on  tba  rsstsa,  and 
Aftieanna  km  snanwaad,  he  pnmdiy  lendnded 
the  people  that  this  was  the  amurcnaty  of  the 
day  on  whidi  be  had  deftated  Hannibal  at  Zama, 
and  eeUed  npon  them  to  DM^oot  all  diiptrtee  and 
law-snita,  and  fellow  hfaa  to  ne  Qqiitol,  and  then 
Man  dMaska  to  Aa  iaunflftal  gods,  and  pay 
titsy  wMild  gnnt  tba  Baonn  stato  other  dtiaans 
lik»  hiauolC  Sapo  atniek  a  chocd  which  vjimted 
oD  swy  heart ;  their  JtsmaUm  of  the  hero  te- 
tnmed  sgain ;  aad  be  was  fidlowed  with  such 
■owds  to  the  Capitd,  ^t  the  tribanes  were  left 
atone  in,  the  toatn.  HstIe^  tbas  aet  all  the  lawa 
at  defiance,  Scipio  imnedialoly  quitted  Home,  and 
tatind  to  his  coon  try  oeat  at  Iiitomun.  The  tri- 
banee  wished  to  renew  the  proaocntion,  hat  Giao- 
diua  wiady  peranaded  them  to  let  it  ibop.  (Lit. 
n»iiL5»-«0;GaU.iT.  18,TiL19;  VaLMaz. 
i&.7.  lit  Mew, Orat.  JbmM. ^h^^at,  pp. 8, 
9d  ed.)  Soipfo  new  ntnmed  to  Roam.  Ho 
worid  ndtbet  nibmh  to  the  laws  nor  aspire  to  the 
sovereigntyef  toe  atato  ;  and  he  therefore  resolred 
to  expatriato  himsrif  for  ever.  He  passed  his  re- 
maini]^  days  in  tba  oaltifation  of  his  estate  at 
Literaom  (Soneei  £pL  66)  i  and  at  his  death  is 
saU  to  haw  lafaastai  that  Ma  body  nd^t  be  bariad 
thar^and  notfn  UanngnrteftdeDantrr.  His  n- 
qnest  was  conqriied  wiA,  aad  bio  tomb  »iated  at 
LitenramintlMtinieof  Livy.  This  ^ipeara  to  have 
been  the  more  general  aeceunt ;  bat  othen  related 
that  he  died  at  Rome,  and  was  baried  in  the  fiunily 
septddm  oataide  of  the  porto  C^ena,  where  a 
atataaorUHWaaaraoledalongrido  of  tlw  ataUes 
of  hit  bnOar  LnolBt  and  tba  poet  Etrnfaa  (Lir. 
xzzviil.  69).  The  year  of  hit  death  is  equally 
nncertain.  Polybiaa  aod  Rvtiliai  related  that  he 
died  in  the  aaaie  year  aa  Hannibal  and  Pfailopoo- 
mea,  that  ia,  in  b.  c.  1 83.  Liry  and  Cicero  placed 
Ua  death  in  a.  a  185,  and  Valeriiu  of  Autum  ai 
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eariy  as  &a  187  (IiT.xsd&  £3;  Ge.(hLwmf. 
6>   ne  data  of  PoIyUn  ii  nait  {ntabty  tba 

GORBct  one. 

Sdpio  manied  Aenilia,  the  danghtar  of  L. 
Aoniliaa  Panlas,  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Cannae 
[AaHiLU,  No.  S],  and  by  bar  ba  bad  fcur  etiildren, 
two  sons  [Nos.  14  and  15]»  aad  two  dangtaton,  the 
«Uer  of  wboa  nanied  P.  SMa  Nasiea  Coieilnm 
[No.  38],  and  the  yonnger  Titu  Giaeehvii,  and  thas 
became  the  mother  of  ue  two  celebrated  tribanes 
[CoanaUA,  Nos.  4, 5].  (It  is  nnneeeasary  to  dto 
the  nuDerona  passages  in  PolyUos  and  ta'rj  n- 
IsAig  to  Scdpio  ;  those  in  dem  ia  wbioh  m  li 
Msntuned  are  giren  by  Onlli,  la  his  Ommad. 
TtiU,  vA.  ii.  p.  186  ;  mm  are  sotte  interesting  re- 
narka  on  bis  chaiacter  and  the  stato  erf'  parbee  in 
Rome  at  his  time,  hy  Oeriach,  in  hia  treatise  ei»> 
tided  P.  Conu^  Seipio  mnI  M.  Pordm  CUo^  n 
the  Aabwetwr.  Mw*m  for  1837.) 

13.  L.  ConitnLiim.  Scipiu  AauTwim,  also 
odlsd  Abuobnu  or  Auaoshus,  was  the  son  of 
No.  9,  and  the  brother  of  tiie  great  Africanoa 
[No.  13].  He  lerred  nnder  his  brother  in  Spun, 
where  be  took  the  town  of  Oiii^  in  &  c.  S08; 
and  on  tba  oonpl^on  of  Aa  war  naa  seat  by  Ui 
brother  to  Rome,  with  the  joyful  news.  He  was 
praetor  in  B.a  193,  when  he  obtained  theprerince 
of  Sidly,  aad  consal  in  &  c  199,  with  C.  L«eliu*. 
The  eenata  had  not  much  oonAdence  in  his  abilitiea 
(Cic;  PM.  xi.  7),  and  it  was  only  threap  the  ofier 
of  his  tarotbor  Africanns  to  aoeompaay  him  aaa 
legate  that  be  obtainad  the  pavrteoe  of  Qreeee  and 
tile  condoet  of  tbo  war  agidnst  Antiodns  (Lit. 
xxfiii.  3,  4, 17,  xxxir.  54,  56,  zzzvl  46,  xxxrii. 
1).  He  defeated  Antxtcho*  at  Monnt  Sipylna,  m 
B.C.  190,  entered  Rome  ai  trinmpb  in  the  followbg 
year,  snd  assamed  the  surname  of  Auaticai.  Th« 
hiatoffy  of  bis  aocnsatioa  aad  oondenmation,  and  of 
the  eonfisoUioB  of  Us  pmem,  has  been  already 
(dated  ia  tiia  lUb  of  Us  teoUitf.  Bat  aotwitb- 
■tanding  the  poverty  to  which  he  is  said  to  have 
been  redaoed  (Lit.  xxxriii  60),  he  oeletoited 
with  great  splendoar,  ia  a.  c  185,  the  games 
whidi  he  hod  rowed  in  his  war  witii  Antiodias. 
Valerias  of  Antinm  related  that  be  obtained  the 
necesaary  money  during  an  embas^  on  whidi  he 
was  sent  after  his  condemnstion,  to  settle  the  db* 
pates  between  the  kinga  Antiochoa  and  Eomoiea. 
He  was  a  candidate  for  the  censorship  in  &  c.  1 84, 
bat  was  defieated  by  the  old  enemy  <£  his  fsmQy, 
M.  Paieina  (^tos  wbo  gave  another  pcoof  of  Mi 
batnd  to  tfoe  bmily  by  deivirii^  Adatkas  of  Us 
hotso  at  the  raview  of  the  equites  (IJa.  xxnx.  32, 
40,  44).  It  appears,  tfan^oie,  niat  even  as  late 
as  this  time  sn  eques  did  not  frafeit  his  horse  by 
becoming  a  lonator. 

The  naaw  of  Sdpio  Aaiaticns  ocean  m  eoias, 
and  be  is  the  only  one  ef  Aa  luai|y  of  whan 
ooiDB  are  axtoat  On  tiio  obraiae  ia  m  hand 
crowned  with  barel,  and  on  the  lamse  Jopiter 
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driving  a  qoidtigm  with  L.  sap.  asuo.  L  e. 
^aiagmm  or  Amafiemtu.  Tkongh  lirj  aiojdl; 
odli  him  Auaticu,  h«  givea  Aaiagenei  u  hi*  ini- 
MBM  ia  (m«  pungv  (xxnx.  44}:  in  th*  epitaph 
M  his  tomb  he  ia  called  Aeiagenui, 

14  P.  CoutELius  Scjpio  AmcANUS,  the 
Mm  ma  of  the  great  African lu  [No.  12],  wai 
•nvMted  W  hn  WMtk  bwlth  fnm  taking  mj  pact 
IB  niblic  «&in>  Cioeto  naiMi  hii  omtinncubM 
jud  hb  Qndc  Uetoy,  and  nmarite  Uutt,  with  the 
gicatneei  of  hia  bthet^  mind  he  pcwcawd  a  larger 
amouDt  of  learning.  He  had  no  aon  of  hia  own, 
but  adopted  the  un  of  L.  Aemilina  Panlua  [aee 
below.No.21].  (Cie.Bna.ia.au. Me^j.i\,dt(^. 
i.  8S  ;  Veil.  P*C  i.  10).  Ha  waa  elected  ngur  in 
&a  180(Ltr.zL4aX  and  wu CtamBn  Difr 
Uii  ■•  we  aee  from  the  inaeriptkn  on  hia  tomb. 
Thia  inaeriptioQ  nini  ai  fbllowa : — "  Qtiei  apicem, 
inaigne  Dialia  flaminia,  eeauMei,  mora  periecit  tua, 
ut  eaaent  omnia  brem,  nonoa  fiuu  virtoaque,  gloria 
ntqaa  ingeniom.  Qnibna  aei  in  longa  licuiaaet  tibe 
ntier  vita,  Eadle  ■npMaa(a)M  gloiiam  najoram. 
Qaan  Inbeaa  te  in  graDiii(m),  Sdpioi  neipit  tena, 
Psbli,  pragnatam  PnUiOk  Cornell.''  (Ordli,  f» 
wr^  No.  5«8). 

15.  L.  or  Cn.  CoRNBLiua  SciPio  AniciNUS, 
the  younger  aon  of  the  great  Africanaa  {No.  12]. 
He  accompanied  hi*  &ther  into  Aua  in  a  a  1 90, 
■ni  waa  taken  priaoner  bj  Antiochua,  aa  haa  al- 
lead;  been  rekted  in  the  life  of  hia  bthu:  Amiian, 
in  rdating  thia  ctrcunulanoe  (Sjrr.  29),  cod  found* 
him  with  the  oelebTated  Africanua  minor.  Thia 
Seipio  waa  a  dqfOiente  aon  of  ao  illuatrioua  a  aire, 
and  only  obtained  the  praetonhi|i^  in  ac.  174, 
thnngh  Cicereina,  who  had  been  a  acriba  of  hia 
father,  giving  way  to  him.  In  the  nme  year  he 
waa  ezpdted  from  the  aenate  by  the  eenaora.  {lAt. 
xtt.  27  :  VaL  Max.  iiL  £.  |  1,  iv.  5.  g  3.) 

16.  CoRNBLu,  the  elder  danghter  of  the  great 
Africanni  [No.  12],  mairied  P.  Stnpio  Naaica  Cor- 
calwn,  Na  33.    [Cobhiua,  No.  4.] 

17.  CoKMBLu,  the  yeangw  daughter  of  the 
grmt  A&kan»  [No.  12),  married  Tib.  Sempronina 
tinuchna,  and  became  by  him  the  mother  of  the 
two  celebrated  tribunea.    [Cornilu,  No.  fi.] 

-  18.  L.  CoKNEtiua  SciPio  AsiATtcoa,  the  aon 
oFthe  conqueror  of  Antiochua  [Ho.  13].  Theftd- 
lowing  ia  the  inacription  on  hia  tomb :  **  L,  Comeli 
li.  P.  P.  N.  ScijHo  qiuiat  tr.  niL  annoa  gnaUa 
XXXIIl.  mortnoa.  Pater  regem  Antiooo(m) 
anbecit''  (Orelli,  /a«cr.  No.  556).  Aa  he  ia  hen 
cnllea  qoaeator.  he  ia  probably  the  aome  aa  the  L. 
ConMliu*  Sdpio,  the  qnaeator,  who  waa  aent  te 
■eat  PnaiaB  and  emdnet  him  to  RMne,  when  thia 
mmaidi  viailcd  Italy  in  h.c  167  (Uv.  zIt.  44X 

19.  h.  ConHBUus  Scipio  AsiATKui,  ia  only 
known  fnm  the  Faati  Capitolini,  aa  the  aen  of 
No.  18,  and  fiither  of  No.  20. 

20;  h.  CoBNBLiun  SctFio  Aaurtcua,  ia  fint 
■enttoned  in  a  100,  when  be  took  Vf  anna 
vilh  the  other  nwmbera  of  the  aanate  againat 
Satuminiu  (Cic.  pro  SaUr.  P«rd.  7)i  In  the 
Social  War  be  waa  atationed  with  L.  Adliua  in 
the  town  of  Aeaemia,  frmn  which  they  eecaped  on 
the  approach  of  Vettiua  Scato  in  the  drea*  of 
abvea  (Appian,  B.  C.\.  41).  He  belonged  to  the 
Marian  party  in  the  citU  wara,  and  waa  appointed 
canaal  in  a  c.  83  with  C.  Norbanoa.  In  thia 
year  Sulla  returned  to  Italy,  and  advanced  againat 
Ae  ronmla.  He  defeated  Norbanua  in  Italy,  but 
•adoead  the  troopa  of  8eipio  to  deaert  their  geAeial, 
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who  waa  taken  priaoow  in  fai«  camp  aka^  wiA 
hia  aoQ  Ludna,  bnt  waa  diamiaaad  h^  SaUa  aniB- 
jured.  He  waa,  however,  included  in  the  pr»- 
acriptioD  in  the  following  year,  a  c.  82,  where- 
upon be  fled  to  Maaailia,  and  paaaed  there  the 
remainder  of  bta  Hfe.  His  daughter  waa  manied 
to  P.  Seatina  (Ai^ian,  it.  CI  i.  82,  8&,  86  ;  Pint. 
SmiL  28,  Serior.  6 ;  lot.  £^  ;  Fler.  iiL  21 ; 
Oroa.  T.  21 ;  (Se,  PfA  xil  II,  ziii.  1  t  Cic  /» 
&at  S I  SeboL  Bek  m  Sat.  p.  293,  ed.  Chdh). 
Cicen  apcaka  fmwnUy  of  the  eit«iaal  pmma 
of  thia  Setpio  t^abat  nam  iayarfla,  Cia  BnL 

31.  P.  ConNju.iDa  Scipio  AuiiiJANua  Apri- 
ciNua  MiNOK,  waa  the  yomuer  aon  of  L.  Aeniliua 
Paolna,  the  eonqaemr  of  Haaadona.  ud  waa 
adopted  by  P.  Seipio,  tba  bob  of  the  eanqMRV  ef 
Hanniba)  [Na  14],  whoae  mother  waa  a  aiatw  of 
L.  Aemiliua  Paotna.  He  waa  born  about  a  c. 
185.  In  hia  aerenteenth  year  he  accompanied  hia 
father  Paaloa  to  Greece,  and  fought  under  kim  al 
the  battle  of  Pydna,  ia  ac.  168  (Liv.  xliv.  44  ; 
Plot  AamU.  Pa»L  22).  While  in  Oneae  he  pio. 
biddy  became  aoqaainted  with  the  hiatoriaa  Paly- 
biaa  ;  and  when  the  latter  waa  aent  to  Rome,  alonq 
with  tbe  other  Achaean  ezilea,  in  the  foil  owing 
year,  a  c.  16J,  Scipio  afforded  kim  tho  pa- 
tronage and  protection  of  hia  powerful  family,  and 
feimed  with  him  that  cloee  and  intiniate  (riendah^ 
which  continiied  unbroken  thron^oat  bia  lifk 
Scjpio  appeara  from  hia  eariisat  yeara  to  have  de- 
voted himaelf  with  ardour  to  the  atudy  of  litera- 
ture ;  and  he  eageriy  availed  kimaelf  of  the 
pefior  knowledge  of  Polylnoa  to  direct  him  in  Ua 
liteniy  puranila.  Ha  waa  aecnnpanied  by  tba 
Qfedc  historian  in  ahnoat  ril  hia  campaigna,  Mtd  ia 
the  midst  of  hia  most  aotive  military  dniiea,  loik 
no  opportunity  of  mlarging  bia  knowledge  of  Qnek 
litanture  and  philoaophy,  by  oonatant  intenonna 
with  hia  frirad.  At  a  later  period  he  alao  calti- 
vated  the  acquaintance  ef  tbe  philoaopker  Panae 
tina ;  nor  did  he  neglaet  tbe  Utaiatan  of  hia  awa 
country,  for  the  poeta  Lwalina  and  Tarcaee  weie^ 
aa  ia  well  known,  admitted  to  his  intimacy.  Kb 
friendahtp  with  Laeliua,  whoae  tastea  and  paranita 
were  ao  cwgenial  to  hia  own,  waa  aa  remarkable  aa 
that  of  tbe  elder  Africanua  with  the  elder  Ladina, 
utd  has  been  immortaliaed  by  Cicero'a  eelebnted 
tiaatiae  entitled  "Ladioe  sive  de  Amicitia."  la 
his  younger  years  it  was  Stared  by  Scipio^  frienda 
that  he  would  not  uphold  the  honour  of  his  house, 
an  a[H)rehenBion  probaUy  only  founded  on  hia  lite- 
rary nabita  and  purauits  ;  bat  in  him  the  lore  of 
Greek  refincmani  and  &eek  litetatare  did  aot 
emaaciJate  his  mind,  or  inoapacitata  him  for  taking- 
a  diatingniahed  part  in  public  ^Sura.  On  the  cob; 
tiaiT  lie  ia  said  to  have  ci^tivated  the  virtota 
which  diatingnished  the  older  Bomana,and  to  have 
made  Cato  the  model  of  his  conduct.  If  we  may 
believe  his  pan^yiiata,  Polybias  and  Cicen,  he 
poaaaaaad  all  the  aimpla  Tirtnea  of  aa  old  Ramaa, 
mellowed  by  the  nfining  inflneneaa  of  Qredc  aiv^ 
liaation. 

Stdpio  firat  attracted  public  notice  in  a  c.  ISl. 
The  repeated  diaastera  which  the  Roman  arma  had 
austained  in  Spain  hod  inapiicd  such  dread  of  that 
war,  that  whan  the  coiuub  attempted  to  levy 
tRM^  in  a  c  1 51,  BO  cna  wia  willmg  to  «nlm 
aa  a  aoldie^  w  to  take  the  t^kea  of  tribaae  ar 
l^ata  Sdpio  iaa^rad  confidoioe  by  coning 
fbrwaidt  and  oSsriag  to  aem  in .  Sp^  In  aqj 
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•Of^^'lm  «UA  At  cmNb  wiAt  ehmfn  to 
em^y  Um.  H«  wm  appointad  miutatjr  tribune, 
and  aeeompanied  tko  consul  L,  Lucnllus  to  Spain. 
Hen  he  d^tingaiahed  hinuelf  br  hii  peraonal 
coonge.  On  eoe  occasion  he  slew,  in  aii^a 
Mnibat,  a  gigantic  Spanish  chieftain ;  and  at 
aaotlwr  time  he  was  the  first  to  nraoBt  the  walls 
at  the  atormlog  of  city  of  Inttfcatia.  Such 
daring  deeds  gained  for  him  the  admiiation  of  the 
barbuians,  wUle  his  int^rity  and  other  Tirbise 
^w^tmli■^fd  their  legaid  nd  esteem.  He  quite 
tlmw  into  tha  mm  hie  avaricioiia  and  cmel 
cofBzaander,  and  reriTed  among  the  Spaniards  the 
nndlection  of  his  grand&tbei,  the  elder  Afirieanns. 
In  the  fdlowing  year,  a.  c  l&O,  be  waa  soit  b; 
Lncnllas  to  Afrin  to  obtain  Emn  Masinissa  a 
anpplj  of  elepiuuits.  His  name  seeored  him  a 
awst  honouiabte  reeeptioa  fiom  the  aged  Niuni- 
din  aonucb.   Ha  acriTod  in  lh»  n^t  of  the 

-wax  botwant  Masinissa  and  tba  Cirthagiiiiana, 

.and  waa  reqoeated  by  the  latter  to  act  at  mediator 
belwatn  them  t  bat  lie  waa  nnabla  to  accomplish 
any  tlui^,  and  returned  to  Spais  with  the  ele- 

.phantfc 

.  Oa  (he  bmking  oat  of  tbt  tliird  Pnnie  war  in 
B.  c  140,  Sdpio  agun  want  to  Afrioa^  Imt  aUll 
on^  irith  ttw  mk  of  niUttuy  trib«iie>  Here 
8ei^  gained  stiU  more  renown.  By  hia  peraonal 
bcaTCry  and  military  ddU  he  repaired,  to  a  gnat 
extent,  the  mistakes,  and  made  up  the  inca- 
pacity of  the  consul  Maniltna,  wlwea  amy  on  one 
occaaion  he  laTed  from  deatrnction.  His  abilities 
gained  him  the  complete  confidence  of  Masinissa 
and  the  Roman  troops,  while  his  integrity  and 
fidelity  to  his  word  were  so  higlily  prised  by  the 
enemy,  that  to  hia  {somiae  only  would  they  traat. 
Acoonlinglyi  the  cemmisuoneia,  who  had  been 
sent  bj  toe  aaoato  to  iniMet  the  atata  of  af&its  in 
Iba  RaoBB  cai^  made  tu  nmt  fiiTovable  report 
of  his  abilities  and  conduct.  When  L.  Calpnnius 
Piso  tank  the  command  of  the  army  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  a  c.  U8,  Scipio  left  Afrira,  and  returned 
ta  Rome,  accompanied  by  the  wishes  of  the  soldiers 
that  be  would  soon  return  to  be  tbeir  ctanmander. 
llai^  af  tbam  wrote  to  tbur  friends  at  Rome, 
myiiw  tbat  Sdino  akma  eoold  eonqner  Carthage, 
and  Ibe  opinion  became  gooeral  at  Rome  that  the 

.  conduct  M  the  war  oaght  to  be  entrusted  to  him. 
Even  the  aged  Cato,  who  was  always  more  ready 
to  blame  than  to  praise,  praised  Scipio  in  the  Ho- 
nwrie  woida  {Od.  z.  495),  "  He  alone  has  wisdom, 
the  not  an  onpty  shadows  **  (PluL  Cat,  Maj, 
37).  The  prepaaaeasion  in  &T0Hr  of  Sdpio 
was  still  fnrtbei  increased  by  the  want  of 
auooesa  which  attended  the  operations  of  Piso ; 
and,  accoidingly,  when  in  became  a  candidate  for 
tiM  aadileihip  mr  a.c.  147  ha  was  deeted  eonanl, 
nlthoogh  be  was  oidy  thirty^oenn,  and  had  not 
therefim  attained  tbo  legal  age.  Tba  senate,  of 
course,  assigned  to  bim  Africa  as  hia  province,  to  , 
which  he  forthwith  sailed,  accompanied  by  his 
friends  Polybios  and  I^lios.  The  details  of  the 
\nx,  which  ended  in  the  capture  of  Carthage,  are 
^ven  Iqr  Appian  {Pwm.  U9— ISl),  and  would 
take  np  too  much  ^ace  to  be  tracated  ben.  The 
Carthi^viana  deCended  themaelvee  widi  the  con- 
nga  M  despair.  Tbey  wen  able  to  maintain 
pooiesKon  of  tbeir  city  tiU  the  spring  of  the  fbU 
lowing  yeari  B.c  146,  when  the  Roman  legions 
at  length  forced  tbeir  way  into  the  devoted  town. 
The  inbabitanta  fbggbt  hoot  street  to  atceet,  and 
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from  boofea  to  luniB,  and  the  wvrit  of -daatrMtioa 
and  btttchray  went  en  for  daya.  The  fido  of  this 
onco'  munificent  atj  moved  Sd^  to  teaia,  aod 
antidpating  that  a  stmilar  cetastnpbo  might  one 
day  befall  Rome,  he  is  said  to  have  npeated  the 
lines  of  the  Iliad  (vL  446)  over  the  flames 
Carthage, 

lirarrtu  ilftap,  St*  Sv  -gW  i^slAp  IXior 
Kol  V^Aofua  ml  Xait  jff^sAiw  Ilfud^uMe. 

After  eom^eting  the  arraoganents  fiv  ledacing 
Africa  to  tha  ran  of  a  Boman  pnriiMe,  ha 
tamed  to  Roma  is  tlia  same  year,  and  edehrated 

a  splendid  triumph  on  account  of  his  victory.  The 
sumame  of  Africanos,  which  be  bad  inherited  by 
adoptiMi  from  the  conqueror  of  Hannibal,  had 
been  now  acquired  by  him  by  hia  own  exploits. 

In  B.  c.  142  Sc^o  waa  censor  with  L.  Mom- 
miua.  Sdpioy  in  the  adminiatiation  of  the  duties 
of  hia  office.  Mowed  in  the  footsteps  of  Cato,  and 
attempted  by  severity  to  repress  the  growing 
luxury  and  immorality  of  his  contemporaries.  Ha 
exhorted  the  people  to  nphold  and  maintain  tha 
customs  of  their  ancestors  in  a  speech  which  waa 
preserved  in  later  time^  Hia  effists,  however,  to 
Wfeerve  the  old  Romas  haluta  were  thwarted  bf 
hia  colleague  Mnnuuius,  who  had  himself  acqoinl 
a  love  for  Oieek  and  Asiatic  luxuries,  and  waa 
disposed  to  be  more  indulgent  to  the  people  (Qell. 
iv.  20,  V.  19 ;  Val  Max.  vi.  4.  |  2).  In  the 
aolemn  pn^  offered  at  the  oondusum  of  the 
lustrum,  SdiRO  changed  the  tni^lieation  for  the 
extension  of  the  commonwealth  into  one  fi>r  tha 
preservation  of  its  actual  possessions  (VaL  Max. 
iv,  I.  g  10<J.  He  vainly  wished  to  check  the 
appetite  for  foreign  conquests,  which  had  been 
still  further  exdted  by  the  ciftim  of  Cartbagtk 

In  B.  a  139  Sdpio  was  brought  to  trial  bafora 
the  people  by  TL  Chmdins  Asellus,  the  tribune 
of  the  pleba.  He  seems  to  have  been  accused 
of  majestas ;  but  Asellus  attacked  him  out  of 
private  auimonty,  because  he  had  been  deprived 
of  his  horse,  and  reduced  to  the  condition  of  an 
memrian  by  Sdpio  in  his  censorship.  Sdino  waf 
acquitted,  and  the  speaehes  which  be  delivand 
on  the  occanon  obtained  great  celebrity,  and  were 
held  in  high  esteem  in  a  later  ago  (Qell.  ii.  20, 
iiL  4,  vii.  11  ;  Cic  OraL  li.  $4,  66;  for 
further  particulars  see  Vol.  I.  p.  385,  l).  It  ap- 
pears to  have  been  after  this  event  that  Scipio  was 
sent  on  an  embassy  to  Egypt  and  Asia  to  attend 
to  the  Roman  interests  in  those  countries  (Cic  da 
lUp.  vi,  11).  To  show  his  contempt  <A  the  pomp 
and  luxury  in  which  hia  contempocaiies  indtuaed^ 
be  took  with  him  only  five  alavea  on  thia  misaioiL 
(Atiien.  vL  p,  273.) 

The  long  oonli nuance  of  the  war  in  Bp^n,  and 
the  repeated  disasten  which  the  Ronan  anaa 
experienced  in  that  country,  a^n  called  Sdjdo  to 
the  consulship.  He  was  appointed  consul  in  his 
absence,  along  with  C.  Fulrius  Flaccua,  and  had 
the  province  of  Spain  asdgned  to  him,  B.C.  134. 
His  first  efforts  were  directed  to  the  restoration  of 
discipline  in  the  army,  which  had  become  almost 
disorganised  by  sensual  indulgences.  After  brin^ 
itig  die  troops  into  an  effident  condition  by  hia 

*  Valerius  Maximns,  however,  ^tpears  to  be 
mistaken  in  storing  that  Sdpio  held  uie  las  tin  qj, 
since  Cicero  says  Croi.  iL  66),  that  it  ina 
held  by  his  colleague  Mununiu 
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MTCH  Bid  emrgtUe  ne«KUM,  be  hSd  liegt  to 
Nnimntm,  whidi  wu  defended  by  its  uUMUunts 
whh  the  sane  coun^  and  penewajm  which  has 
imminently  diatingdahed  the  Spaniard*  in  all 
ajRS  in  defence  of  their  walled  town*.  It  wai  aet 
till  Utej  had  (uffBTed  the  moat  drradfol  axtremibea 
of  bmina  that  they  nuTendered  the  place  in  ik« 
ftdlowing  jenZt  b.  a  138.  Fifty  of  the  principal 
inhabilMU  wm  adaetad  to  adocn  Sdnie^  triunph, 
the  test  wen  nld  ai  alavei,  and  toe  town  waa 
levdM  to  the  gnund.  He  now  leceived  the 
aamaue  of  Nnma&tinna  in  addition  to  that  of  AM' 
guwa.  While  Bcrfno  waa  employed  in  the  redaction 
of  Nnmantia,  Rome  wA  cmnilaed  b;  the  dia- 
tufaaneea  eonaeqaODt  spon  the  meaaarea  proposed 
bfTik  Omediua  fat  hia  tribmBtak  and  whirfi  ended 
in  A«  BMndcr  of  th«  kttar.  Althongfa  Seipio  wm 
uamed  to  Sempronta,  tlie  aiater  of  the  fidlen 
tiifavse,  he  had  no  ajmpnthy  with  hia  refimna, 
and  no  aomw  for  hit  nte ;  and  apon  receiving 
faitelligenGe  of  hia  death  at  Numantia,  he  ia  aaid 
to  have  exebimed  in  the  rene  of  Homer.  {Od. 
Ld7)t^ 

**  So  periah  all  who  do  the  like  again." 

Upon  hu  retnm  to  Rome  in  b.  c.  182,  he  did  not 
diigttin  hia  aentiBienta,  ud  when  uked  in  the 
MnaUy  «f  the  ttibaa  bj  C  Paptriua  Caibe, 
the  tribane,  who  etrtewd  spon  his  office  at  the 
«id  of  thia  year,  what  he  theaght  of  the  death 
•f  Tih,  Gmocbne,  h«  boldly  replied  that  he  waa 
Jtntly  lUin  {Jm  caetmm).  The  people,  who  had 
pfOMiUy  expected  a  di^rent  anawer  from  their 
bTOwila  general  and  from  die  brother-in-law  of 
Ikair  BHtitTred  defroder,  lovdiy  exprened  their 
Jimpprahatlen  ;  wherenpon  Seipio,  with  true  arie- 
tociatic  contempt  fi>r  the  mob,  exdaimed  "Taceant 
q&ih«a  Italia  novereaeM."  (Vd.  Max.  vi.  2.  §  3  ; 
AmeL  Vict  de  Pn-.  Itt.  5S ;  Phit.  7W.  OraeA. 
21  I  Cic.  tad.  The  pewie  did  not  fbiget 

thia  iualt,  and  frem  tiiM  Sdpie  feet  nmch  of 
Ub  ndbiaiiee  vm  then.  StiH  then  wna  a  pnaUga 
■ttanhtng  to  hia  UM  whidi  the  people  cnU  not 
diveat  uemidTee  of^  and  it  wax  mauily  owing  to 
hia  inlaenoe  and  authority  that  the  ariotacratiad 
par^  were  able  to  defeat  the  bill  of  the  tribune 
Oarbo,  by  which  the  tame  penona  were  to  be 
allowed  to  be  eleeted  tribane*  «a  often  aa  the 
people  pieaaed  (Lir.  Epit.  69;  Cic,  lad.  25). 
Sdmo  wia  now  regarded  aa  tin  adcMwIedged 
leuer  of  the  aristocracy,  and  the  tatter  reaolved  to 
snil  themaelrea  of  hia  powerful  aid  to  prevent  the 
aignrian  law  of  Tib.  Oracchoi  from  being  carried 
into  efiecL  The  aocii  had  become  already  ahmned 
at  the  proapect  of  louog  >ome  of  their  land*,  and 
Sci|Ho  akilfolly  availed liimtelf  of  the  drcumatanoe 
to  pmpoae  in  the  aenate,  in  n.  c.  129,  diat  alt  dia- 
pale*  reapecting  the  land*  of  the  alltee  ahoold  be 
taken  out  of  the  honde  of  the  commiMioner*, 
who  were  appointed  nndet  Um  agntiian  Uw  of 
Tib.  Oneehna,  and  that  the  dedrion  reapecting 
then  ahould  be  eonnnitted  to  other  peraon*.  This 
would  hare  been,  in  eflect,  eqtiivalent  to  an  abro- 
gntion  of  the  bw;  and  accordingly  Fnlvini  Flacciu, 
Pnpiriaa  Carbo  and  C.  Oraccnat,  the  three  com- 
miaaioner*,  offitred  the  most  vehement  opposition 
to  hia  proposal.  In  the  fomm  he  was  accuaed  by 
Corbo  with  the  bitterest  invectives  as  the  enemy 
of  the  people,  and  upon  hie  again  expressing  his 
apptovnl  of  die  death  of  Tibi  Oncchua,  the  people 
diooted  out  "Down  with  the  ^nnt"   Id  the 
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avenmg  h«  want  Imnm  ■ccawpMuad  1^  Iho  mdM* 
and  a  gmtt  maaber  of  the  aUa^  and  than  MM 
qnieUy  to  hia  almvibg-nam  with  the  Matentioa  of 
coaipoung  a  ^leecfa  toi  the  Mlowing  day.  In  llw 
fiiUowiag  nonung  Bonw  waa  thrown  into  ooo- 
stemation  by  the  newa  that  Sdpie  was  foond  dead 
in  hi*  loMn,  The  moot  oeiilnidktm7  ramonra  vera 
circulated  reapecting  hia  death,  iMt  it  ava  the 
general  eptnin  that  he  waa  awdtd.  Saw 
theuxht  thiA  ka  died  a  aataal  death,  od  othen 
that  he  pat  aa  end  to  hia  a>wn  Hfe,  demiriBg  of 
bdng  afau  to  eany  hi*  propoaal  throoBh  the  aae<a>- 
bly  on  tba  (i>ll9Wtng  day ;  bat  the  Met,  which  I* 
admitted  by  all  writara,  that  there  wa*  no  m^niry 
iau  the  eanae  of  hi*  death,  oombatatea  tbt  po- 

S'ar  ofHaion  that  he  waa  notdcn^  Saaptdoa 
npoo  variooa  pemaiai  Ua  wife  Baapwaii 
and  her  mother'  Cornelia  wen  aaapaeled  by 
aotie  ;  Carbo,  Fulvius,  and  C.  Oracdraa  hf  othoa 
(Appian;  B.C.  i.  19,  20;  V<dLP«LiL4-  PkL 
C.  Oraeek.  10  ;  Scbol.  Bob.  m  MiL  f.  288,  ed. 
OidU).  Of  all  these  Pamrfau  Carbo  waa  meat 
gaaeiaUy  hoUarad  to  have  haen  gd^,  and  ia  es- 
^eaaly  nwntioDed  a*  the  mnrdefertnr  Cicero.  (Gk; 
deOr.^  40,  ad  F«a.  be  91.  |  S,  atl  ^  IL 
3,8  5.) 

The  character  of  Sdpie  i*  thn*  deeaibed  hj 
Niebnhr : — "  Sdpio  ia  one  of  tboee  tkaraetofa  who 
ban  a  great  repaiatiea  in  Uatary,  irtiieb,  bowew, 
in  toy  ephiiaa,  i*  net  nitogetbar  well  deaamd. 
Ha  waa,  it  ia  true,  a  very  emfanent  ganonl,  and 
a  great  man  [  he  did  many  a  juat  and  pause- 
worthy  thing  ;  but  he  made  a  ^mw  vt  hie  gnat 
qualities,  and  PolyUna,  hi*  fnend  and  instnicter  in 
military  matters,  who  in  other  napaota  loveo  Um 
very  much,  ahowa  ia  his  narrative  oaito  deuly 
that  the  virtues  of  Sdplo  were  eateotatfpaa  TUnga 
which  every  other  good  wai  hoao*t  aim  doaa 
quietly,  Sdpio  boasU  0^  betowa  Aey  ate  not 
common  among  his  own  oovntrymen.  what  die- 
tingai*hce  him  ia  an  miflinnhinfl  imlithal  ihaiwiui . 
he  bdonged  to  thoaa  who  widiea  by  aU  smm  to 
maintain  the  atato  of  tUnga  ndi  aa  it  aatarity 
waa.  Every  thing  which  existed  had  in  hia  eyes 
an  indisputoble  ri^t  to  eiitt,  and  he  never  adted 
whether  it  was  right  or  wvot^  in  ita  origin,  or  how 
detriment^  its  injoatiee  was  to  the  repaUio  itaeU** 
(LBdurti  am  Aoms  HiiUrgt  vd.  i.  p^  398,  ed. 
Sdimiti.)  Some  dedaetiona,  bowiTM^  ibodldlM 
made  from  thia  eatimate  of  hh  pdlUeal  ahaiai  lai 
It  ia  true  that  after  hi*  retnm  from  Nnanntia,  he 
opposed  with  the  utmost  energy  the  meaaarea  of 
the  popular  party ;  but  previous  to  that  time  he 
had  reo^iised  the  neoetnty  of  aone  ooneeadons 
to  the  popohu  feeling,  and  ud  ineomd  the  ocrioas 
diipleasute  of  bla  own  par^  by  '<M9*i*'iV  >» 
a  c  139  the  Lex  TabellatiB  of  the  tinano 
L.  Caseins  Longinn*  (Cic.  BmL  25,  <£e  Leg.  iii, 
16J.  Some  even  went  *o  &r  OS  to  ehwa  him  among 
the  men  of  the  peo^  (Cic  Aoad.  il.  6).  With 
respect  to  the  Utemry  attainmenla  of  Bd^o,  there 
was  but  one  opinion  In  antiqaity.  He  was  better 
acquunted  with  Oreek  literature  and  philoeophy 
than  any  of  hi*  contemporaries,  unlea*  it  were  hia 
friend  Loelin*.  He  spoke  hi*  own  langoage  with 
purity  and  elegance  (umm'tim  aetaHi  *aae  purimMe 
loctUwiL,  OelL  iL  20),  of  which  we  have  a  sttiking 
Gonfirmatton  in  the  report,  whether  tnie  or  &)se, 
of  hia  havipg  aadated  Terence  hi  the  compoahion 
of  his  comedies.  Ha  was  one  of  the  moat  dia- 
tingnished  onUors  of  his  dav^(Ci&  Bni4  21,  in 
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tMnt.  I  49 ;  VeU.  PkL  ii.  9 ;  QuintQ.  zil  10. 
5  10) ;  and  lib  ipeMbw  mn  tdmimd,  u  ve  ham 
•sea  Bbtrre*  down  to  •  lita  poikl.  Hie  fiw  fraf- 
■unto  of  tbcoit  wUch  ban  boea  preienred  bjr 
A.  Gelliog  and  othwa,  are  praa.  hj  Meyer  (OrtU. 
AeoMK.  P^ffm,  fp.  17«— 19S,  2d  ed.).  The  ge- 
Bcral  ojHinen  entotained  by  the  Romasa  of  a  auh 
■equent  age  retpeoting  Scipio  i*  g^ran  in  Um  noat 
pleanns  cuoun  W  Cken  in  kia  work  on  the  Ra- 
pnbBe,  u  wUch  Srapio  ia  introdwad  aa  the  priB- 
eipal  apeafeee.  (TtaKftaiidchawctarcf  Sd^are 
delineated  with  ab^ty  hy  Nitaaoh,  in  hii  treatiM 
J'lilgtim^  Kid,  1843,  and  alao  in  hii  work  DU 
Oracekem  mtd  ikn  noab&a  Foryaitgert  Beriin, 
1847 ;  <xnr  the  death  of  Sdpio,  ue  Scbeu,  IM 
AforU  Afiiaam  wumena  ^jwgw  amdar^m*^  in 
Baier^  editioD  of  Cioero^  Latlmt^  Leipxig,  1828  ; 
Oeriaeb,  Bar  TaidmP.  ComiSmSa^  AemSlim- 
MM,  in  hit  Hiitorueke  SMien,  p.  2M,  Ac  Ham- 
burgh, 1841  ;  Zimmmnann,  ZaUehri/i  fSr  dk 
AUarthaawmeiuA^  1841,  No.  52.) 

22.  P.  CoRNKLIDg  SciFio  Nasica,  that  it, 
**  Sdfio  with  the  pointed  nMe*"  wm  Uie  ion  of 
Cn.  Scipio  Calnu,  who  foil  in  Spun  in  B.a  211. 
[No.  10.]  He  ii  Giat  nteDUiMMd  hf  lavj  in  b.  a 
204  aa  a  yovng  man  who  waa  not  yet  4f  sufficient 
a)p  to  obtain  ue  qnaestonhin,  bat  wai  narerthe- 
leaa  Jadgad  by  the  aeoate  to  ba  the  but  eitiwn  in 
tba  MBta,  and  waa  thecefim  aani  to  Ottia  along 
with  the  Roman  nmttona  to  ncuva  the  atatoa  « 
the  I&ean  MoUier,  whieh  had  been  hm^t  from 
Peiunnfc  In  B.a  900  he  waa  one  of  the  tri- 
wmviri,  fer  the  pnrpoae  of  tettling  new  coloniaU 
■t  Veniuia ;  he  waa  cnmle  aedtle  in  ac.  ISS, 
pmotor  in  194,  and  in  this  year  aa  well  aa  in  the 
following  fbagjit  with  gnat  aoooaa  in  Farther 
Sfain,  wiMi  waa  aaagnad  to  hin  ai  hii  province; 
Bnt,  notwithatanding  theae  Tietoriea,  and  the 
werfiil  rapport  of  hii  conain,  tba  great  Africanua, 
waa  an  unaocoeaaful  candidate  for  the  cmaiil- 
ahipfor&c.  192,  and  did  not  obtain  it  till  the 
MIowing  year,  when  he  waa  elected  with  M'. 
Adiiaa  Glabrio.  In  hia  cannlahip,  B.  o>  191,  he 
fooght  againat  tba  B^i,  defeated  them  in  battle, 
and  ttinmphad  over  than  on  hia  return  to  Rome. 
He  defended  bis  conun,  L.  Scipio  AwUiona,  when 
he  ma  accused  in  b.  c.  187,  after  liia  oonqueat  of 
AntiocfaoB.  He  was  tme  of  the  many  diatingntshed 
mea,  who  aoed  ior  the  censorship  in  b.  c.  1 84,  bnt 
was  defeated  by  H.  Pordns  Cato.  Hence  Pliny 
speaks  of  him  (H.If.  vii.  34),  as  Mt  repwfaa 
Holatut  a  pa/mto.  In  B.C.  183  and  182  he  was 
cng^ed  as  one  of  the  triumviri  in  settling  a  Latin 
colony  at  AqoUeia.  The  last  time  he  is  mentioned 
ia  in  B.a  171,  when  he  waa  one  of  the  advocatea 

r in  tad  by  the  Spaniah  depndes  to  bring  to  trial 
Rooan  gorenim  who  had  oppiesaed  them. 
Sc^  Nai^  ia  mentioned  both  1^  Cicero  and 
Ponponins  as  a  celebrated  juiat,  aud  the  latter 
writer  adds,  that  a  hoitse  was  giren  to  him  by  the 
aUto  in  the  Via  Saoia,  in  order  that  he  migbt  be 
man  eaaily'  cooanlted  {lAr.  xxix.  14,  xxxl  49, 
xndiu  35,  xxriv.  42, 48,  xxxr.  1, 10, 34,  nxvi. 
I,  2,  37,  Ac,  xnriii  £8,  xxxii.  40,  55,  xl.  34, 
xliii.  3;  Diod.  Jlaeetj4ay  p.  605,  ed.  Wesa.;  Vat. 
Max.  TiL  5.  $  2  ;  Cic  da  F!k.  t.  22,  Harutp. 
Re»p.  13,  da  Orat.  ii.  68,  iii.  33  ;  Pomponina,  <& 
Or^im  Jurii  in  Dig.  1.  tit  3.  a.  3.  §  37,  where 
he  is  crroneoualy  called  Caiut  i  Zimmem,  G*- 
leUdUa  desRomiteien  AtrtfradUs,  toL  i.  p.373.) 
33.  P.  ConiTKiTna  Sano  Nasica  Cobculto, 
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tba  aoB  of  No.  32,  waa  tarica  connil,  eaBHr  and 
pontifax  maxlnuu  Ha  inharitad  from  Ui  fitter 
a  leva  for  jmiapnidatoe,  and  beeama  aa  cehhatad 
ht  hia  disoanuBent  and  for  hia  kaowledga  of  tfcs 
pontifical  and  dTil  law,  that  h«  reociTed  the  vo- 
name  of  Oacculom  (eanai^  a  oorde  dkebcad 
•afigw  woUrtmn  et  mOiam,  Festoa,  u  v.).  Ha 
awrried  a  dao^ter  of  Scipio  A6icanns  the  elder. 
He  ia  fiiat  mrationad  in  &c.  168,  when  ba  aerrad 
with  Uatfnoliaa  nndar  L.  A'mfliiu  PMfau  in  Ub- 
eedoiiiL  Ha  waa  cenaal  fer  dn  Scat  time  ia  B.  c 
162  with  C.  Mardna  Figalns,  bnt  ^^cated,  to- 
gether with  hia  coUeogoe,  almoat  immediately  after 
they  had  entered  npon  Uwir  office,  on  aocoant  of 
some  halt  in  tiie  anqrioea.  He  was  oenaor  b.  c. 
159  with  U.PomUina  I^enaa,  when  ha  anacaed, 
toge^er  with  hii  eoflai^iu^  that  bo  atatoM  of 
public  men  should  ba  aBewad  to  ba  erected  in  tba 
fiwOB  without  tho  ex^MB  auKtioti  of  the  aoiato 
or  the  people.  In  h»  censorahip  the  elepayda 
waa  for  the  fint  time  introdaoed  at  Rotaa.  Ha 
was  consnl  a  second  time  in  B.  c.  155  with  M. 
Clandins  Maicelltta,  and  anbdaed  the  Dahnattaoa. 
He  was  a  firm  upholder  of  the  old  Ronuui  habita 
and  mannera,  anul  a  atrong  tq^NHtent  of  all  inno- 
vaticms,  of  which  he  gara  a  atrikbig  instance  in 
bis  second  consnlahip,  by  indndng  the  aenato  to 
ordef  the  demolition  of  a  theatre,  whidt  was  near 
compleUon,  as  injnrioos  to  paUio  dmwbIs.  '  Whmi 
Cato  repeatedly  expreaaad  hia  desire  for  the  de- 
atroction  of  Carthage,  Sdpio,  on  the  other  hand, 
declared  that  he  wished  for  ito  preaemtion,  aince 
the  exiatenee  of  nch  a  rival  would  prove  a  naefal 
check  upon  the  licentionsneaa  of  the  mullitnda. 
He  waa  elected  pontifex  BMudmna  in  &  a  150L 
Thn  rnntBtion  rf  Sdpio  Corenlnm  aa  a  jniat  hna 
beao  atnady  allnded  to  ;  hia  entory  la  lUiewise 
praised  by  Cicero ;  and  he  la  deacribed  by  Auretina 
Victor  as  a  man  **  eloqnentia  primns,  jnria  actentia 
conmltiieimtis,  ing«nio  aapientiaaimos.*'  (AureU 
Vict,  da  Vir,  IB.  44,  who  confounds  liim  with  hia 
lather;  Lit.  xUt.  86,  86.  46,  ^  47—49; 
Polyb.  xxix.  6 1  PBn.  ff.  If.  xxdv.  U  |  Cm;  ris 
MA  Daor.  iL  4,  d*  Daa^  ii.  SB,  BnL  99,  O, 
CU  14,  niM.19;  mat  CM.  JM**^  27 ;  Af^w, 
J^.  69,  B.  C  i.  28,  bat  there  ia  an  aaBAiaiiinB 
in  the  last  dted  pasmge  of  Apinan.) 

34.  P.  CoRNuius  Scipio  Naska  Sibafio^ 
the  son  of  No.  33,  was  a  iiarco  and  stiff-necked 
ariatoetat,  and  is  chiefly  known  by  the  rraoated 
mentitm  of  him  in  ^cero'a  writings,  aa  the  leader 
of  the  aenate  in  the  murder  of  Tib.  Oimcchos.  Ha 
is  first  mentioned  in  b.  a  149,  when  he  was  sent 
along  with  Cn.  Sdpio  Hispalhu  [No,  28},  to 
demand  from  the  Garthaginiana  the  lamadif  «f 
their  aims  (Appian,  Fan;  80).  He  waa  ansae 
ceasfol  in  hb  a^ieadm  ftc  the 'aedilea^,  hat 
waa  oonsnl  in  B.  c  138,  with  D.  Janhu  Bratas. 
In  conaeqnenca  of  the  sevuity  with  whidi  ha 
and  his  colleagne  condactad  the  levy  of  Iroopa, 
they  were  thrown  into  priaim  by  d  Curiae* 
the  tribone  of  the  pleba.  It  was  tUa  CarfatiiB 
who  gare  Madca  the  nick-name  of  Sen^iak 
from  his  membhuwe  to  a  dealer  in  sacrificial 
animals,  or  some  other  person  of  low  rank,  who 
was  odled  by  this  name ;  bnt  though  givnt 
him  in  derision,  it  afterwards  became  hia  dia> 
Ungaishing  surname  (Liv.  EpU.  55 ;  VaL  Max. 
iz.  14.  S  8  ;  PliB.  ^.  M  viL  10).  In  B.C  18S, 
when  the  tribes  met  to  re-daet  Tib.  Onwctea  to 
the  tribunate,  and  the  utmoat  eoofosioo  ptmiLaA 
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In  tha  f«nm,  Nuka  called  upon  tis  c(h»«Ii  to 
MM  tbe  labile  ;  bat  n  thej  rafvwd  to  hava 
noma*  to  violence,  lie  excbimad,  **  Aa  the 
eootvl  babajra  the  atate,  do  yon  wlw  wtah  to  obar 
tba  lawi  ftUow  me,"  ud  m  mjag  nuhed  forta 
from  the  temple  Fidea,  when  Hm.  wute  wmi 
aiUiDg,  followed  by  the  greater  namber  of  the 
MDaton.  The  people  gare  way  before  them,  and 
Oiaechoa  waa  aiMninatBd  aa  ba  attempted  to 
aaa^  (An^,  B.CI  16  j  Plot  Tib.  Graetk. 
19  I  ibr  fnrtbar  particolaii  aaa  Vd.  II.  p.29S). 
In  conaeqaoKa  of  hii  eoodoct  oo  this  occaaion 
Naiiea  beeana  an  object  of  andi  dalaalation  to  tha 
peoplr,  that  tbe  aenate  foond  it  adTiiable  to  wad 
nim  on  a  pretended  miuion  to  Ana,  although  be 
waa  poutifex  maximna,  and  oi^ht  not,  thanfore, 
to  Mm  qoittod  Italy.  Ha  did  not  Tantnra  to 
ratum  to  Rdna,  and  aftif  wandering  aboat  friHB 
place  to  plaoe,  died  aoon  afterwatda  at  Peiganmin. 
(Plat.  Ttb.  Graedu  21  ;  Cic  ;>ro  Flmc.  21  ;  and 
tha  bther  paiMgea  of  Cicero  in  OreUi*!  OaonuuL 
TmU,  vol.  iL  p.  191.) 

25.  P.  CoBHBUUS  Scino  N^bica,  wn  of  No. 
24,  waa  contul  B.C.  111,  arith  U  Calpuniiui 
Belli*,  and  remained  in  Italy,  while  hia  colleague 
had  the  oondoct  of  tha  war  againat  Jugurtha. 
He  died  during  hia  contnUhip.  He  ii  deacribed 
by  Diodonu  aa  a  man  who  waa  inaccaaaible  to 
Inibery  throoghont  hia  life,  though  ho  liTed  in  an 
ags  of  gananl  ^irruption.  Cicoo  ipeaka  with 
pniae  odf  tha  aflUnli^  of  hii  addreia,  in  wbidi 
nia  lather  waa  defident ;  and  although  he  qioke 
neither  ranch  nor  often  in  public,  be  waa  equal  to 
uiiy  of  hii  contfonperariea  in  the  purity  of  hi* 
Latin,  and  aurpaaaed  them  in  wit  and  humour. 
(Sail.  27;  D)iA.E»evjiL  p. 606,  ed.  Weaa. ; 
Cic  (fa  (j^  L  80,  BnU.  84,  pro  Piams.  84,  and 
tichol.  Bob.  p.  259,  ed.  Oralli.) 

26.  P.  CoRNBLiua  Sario  Nabica,  eon  of  No. 
26,  pnutor  a.  c.  94,  ia  mentioned  by  Cicera  aa  one 
of  UM  advocataa  of  Sez.  Roadua  of  Amaria.  He 
nmrried  Lidoia.  the  aecond  daughter  vt  L.  Ciaaaua, 
tha  oiBtoib  (Cie.  pn  Sm.  Am  28,  tnO.  A8.) 
Ha  Ittd  two  aon^  botb  of  whan  wera  adopted, 
one  by  hia  maternal  giand&ther  L.  Ciaaaoa  ia  fail 
teatoment,  and  ii  therefore  called  L.  Lidniui 
Craaana  Scipio  [Ckabsos,  No.  26] ;  and  the  other 
by  Q.  Caedliui  Metellna  Piua,  consul  a  c,  80, 
and  u  therefore  called  Q.  Caecilina  Metellua  Pins 
Scipio.  Tbia  8ci|H9  beouna  the  lather-in-law  of 
Cn.  Pompey  tho  trinmfir,  and  fell  in  Africa  in 
a,  c.  46.  Hia  life  ia  given  elsewhere.  [Mbtsl- 
xoa,  No.  22.] 

27.  Cn.  CoHNitiva  Scirio  Hufallw,  a  eon 
«f  L.  Bdpio  [No.  ll],who  waa  a  brother  of  the  two 
£d^os  who  fell  in  Spain.  Hispallua  waa  praetor 
B.C.  179,  and  couul  ac.  171,  with  Q.  PetiUiua 
•SpniinnL  Ha  waa  itnick  with  paralysis  during 
ills  consulship,  and  died  at  Cumaa  in  the  coutae  of 
the  year.    (Liv.  zL  44,  zIL  14, 16.) 

28.  Cn.  CoRNaLiUR  Scipio  UispALLim,  son  of 
No.  27,  was  sent  along  with  Sdpio  Narica  Seia^ 
{No.  24],  in  a  c.  149,  to  demand  bam  tbe  Cir- 
<kaginiaiia  tha  surrender  of  tbdr  anna  (Ai^nan, 
Pwm.  80).  He  waa  praetor,  a  c.  ISO,  when  be 
published  an  edict  that  all  Chaldaeana  (L  a.  aatro- 
logen)  should  leave  Rome  and  Italy  within  ten 
diiyi(VaLlIaz.L3.S2).  Valerina  Maximoa  (^e.) 
caUa  lUm  Caina  ;  wlwnca  Pighiu  makes  him  the 
brother  of  the  Hispallua  UMitloiMd  by  Appian, 
tal  ft  b     nan  profaaUe  that  then  ahould  be  a 
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mistake  in  Valeriua  Maxlmus  C&t  Ot.  thaa 
that  ba  sboold  ban  bMne  a  iwuDomeB  whick 
does  not  oconr  alaawbwa  in  tna  bmlly  of  tb* 
Bdpioa. 

29.  Cn.  CoHNiLiua  Scino  HiWAtLtm,  ika 
son  of  No.  28,  ia  mentkmed  only  by  Valeriaa 
ICazimna,  who  relates  (ri.  8.  §  S),  that  he  bad 
obtained  the  {Krovince  oi  Spain  by  lot,  but  waa 
pnrented  by  the  aenate  fmn  going  tbithar  on  a«> 
eennt  af  tha  di^iBoafil  lib  ha  bad  pmionalT  led. 

80:  ConHBuoa  Somo  8At.tnriOb  an  Stmem 
Mtson,  when  Caesar  is  said  to  hnra  carried  with 
him  in  his  Afncan  campaign,  a  a  46,  and  to 
hare  plaoed  in  front  of  the  anny,  becanae  it  waa 
believed  that  a  Sdpio  would  always  conquer  ia 
Africa,  and  he  bad  to  fight  againat  Matdlna 
Scipio,  tha  genanl  of  tna  PonpaiaB  tnop^ 
Othera,  howarer.  thonght  that  be  did  it  as  a  kind 
of  joke,  to  show  hia  contempt  of  Metellua  Scipio. 
Pliny  relates  that  ha  was  called  Salutio  frixD  hia 
resemblance  to  a  mimua  of  this  name.  Dion 
Cassius  calls  him  Salatton.  (Suet  Co**.  59 ;  Pint. 
Om.  52  ;  Dion  Cass,  zlii.  58 ;  PUn.  H.  JV.  riL 
12,  XXX.  2.) 

31.  P.  CoKNELius  Scipio,  manied  Scribonia, 
who  waa  afterwards  tbe  wife  of  Angnstus,  and  by 
whom  he  bad  two  childnn  [  Noi.  32  and  S8].  Hie 
daactnt  ia  anontain,  and  we  have  no  particulars  of 
hia  Ufa  Soetonina  a^s  (Odov.  62)  that  both  tbe 
hoabands  of  Scribonia,  before  she  was  manied  to 
Angustta,  wera  mot  of  consular  tank  ;  bat  this 
stotement  makes  the  matter  still  more  uncertain, 
■iooe  the  last  Sdpio  who  obtoioed  the  oonsolah^ 
waa  L.  Scipio  Asia^cus  in  a  c.  83u    [No.  20.] 

82.  P.  Coniatuua  Scipm,  sen  of  Noi  81  and 
Seiibonia,  aftennuda  tbe  wife  of  Awaalaa,  «u 
oonanl  a  a  16  with  L.  Domitina  Menateboa. 
(IMoB  Caaa.  liv.  19  i  Prapert  It.  11. 67.) 

83.  CoRNBLU,  daughter  of  Vo.  SI  and  Scri- 
bonia, married  Paulna  Aemiliui  Le^ns,  cenaor 
ac.  22.   [Lxpious,  No.  19.] 

34.  CoRNiLiua  Scipio,  legatna  9t  Junioa  B]a»- 
asai  proconaul  of  Africa,  nndar  whom  ha  aetrad  in 
tlte  auapwgn  against  Tacbrinoa  in  a.  n.  33  {Twe. 
Amm.  iii.  74).  He  may,  perhaps,  have  been  &a 
son  of  No.  32. 

35.  CoRHKLU,  who  married  L.  Volasius  Sa- 
tumiuua,  consul  snfiectna  a.  d.  8,  and  who  waa 
tbe  motiier  of  Q.  Volnsiua  Satuminn^  conaal  A.  a 
56  (Plin.  H.  AT.  Tii.  12.  a.  14^  mar  hava  been  tha 
aistM  (J  Na  S4.  [SATtmminnii  VoiuaiDit  Nol 
2  and  3.] 

86.  P.  CoBNBLiua  Scipio,  peihapa  the  eon  of 
34,  was  tbe  hniband  of  Poppaea  Sabiaa,  who 
waa  put  to  death  by  Meanlina,  the  wife  of  the 
emperor  Chradius.  He  did  not  venture  to  ex- 
lous  any  disapprobation  of  the  deed,  and  showed 
hia  snbaerviency  at  a  later  period  by  proposing 
in  the  senate  that  thanks  shoidd  be  letoriKd 
to  Pallas,  tbe  freedman  of  Ctaudina,  becuse  he 
allowed  himself  to  be  regarded  aa  one  oC  the 
atrvantoof  the  emperor,  atthoi^  he  waa  deaeended 
from  the  kings  of  Arcadia  He  waa  conanl  ander 
Nero  in  a.  d.  56,  with  L.  Volndns  Satmiinus, 
who  waa  probably  hia  first  conua  (Tac  Am. 
XL  S,  4,  xil  53,  xiii.  25 ;  Plin.  H.  If.  vii.  13. 
1.14.) 

The  lives  of  the  Sdpiot  an  pven  with  aacexaef 
l^Haakh  in  1b»  IM-Eiiimil^plUit  dar  tlniUim 
^ /tetboKfieftwasakf/t,  to  mch  we  have  been  ndi 
indebted  in  diawing  np  the  prevlou  acconti 
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-  8CIRA3  or  SCLE'RIAS  (Sitipat,  iKkuplca), 
of  Tanntum,  wu  ona  of  the  followen  of  Rhiathoo 
in  that  peculiar  sort  oF  comedy,  or  rather  barleeqne 
tngedj,  iriu^  wm  caltivat«d  by  the  Doriua  of 
JUi^m  OiMOM,  and  especially  Rt  TarentaiiL 
[RHOtTRfW.]  Hie  Mdtager  u  quoted  by  Athe- 
nutu,  who  deecrihea  the  iperiee  of  composition 
now  refemd,  to  hj  the  phnio  Tfi»  'IrafMois 
MoXMifUrm  Kc^tfSfait  (ix.  p.  402,  b.).  He  is 
mieo  quoted  \if  other  writera.  The  true  form  of 
hit  name  u  doabtfdl,  bat  in  the  greator  number 
of  the  few  pBMigM  in-  which  he  ia  qnoted  h«  is 
csUed  Sdoiai.  The  genuineness  of  some  of  the 
fragments  is  also  doubtful.  (Fabric.  BSiL  Graec 
vol.  ii.  p.  491  ;  Milller,  Dor.  ir.  7.  §  6.)  [P.  S.] 
SCIRAS  a  ■nmome  of  Athena,  under 

which  ahe  had  a  templet  in  the  Attic  port  of  Phor 
leron,  and  in  the  i^and  of  Salamis  (Paus.  i.  1. 
§  4  ;  Herod,  viii.  94).    In  the  month  of  Sciro- 

Ehorion  a  festival  wag  celebrated  at  Athens  in 
onour  of  her,  which  was  called  aKipiup6pia  {Uxr- 
poet.  $.  V.  SKi'po")-  The  foundation  of  tbi  iMBpla 
at  Phaleron  is  ascribed  by  Pauaanias  to  a  sooth- 
Bayer*  Scinis  of  Dodonn,  who  ia  nid  to  havo  come 
to  Attica  at  tha  time  when  the  Elendniana  wen 
■t  war  with  king  Erechtheus.  (Paua.  i.  36.  8  S  i 
eomp.  Sttab.  ix.  p.  393 ;  Steph.  Byz.  t.  v.  Sxt 
pos.)  [L.  S-l 

SCIRON  (XcffNir  or  1.  A  fiuooiu 

xnbber  who  Innnttd  th»  frontier  between  Attka 
ud  Megaris,  and  not  mly  robbed  the  tmvellera 
who  passed  through  the  coaiitry,  hut  compelled 
them,  on  the  Scironian  rock  to  wash  his  feot, 
during  which  operation  he  kicked  tliem  with  his 
foot  into  the  eea.  At  the  foot  of  the  rock  there 
was  a  tortoise,  which  devoured  the  bodies  of  the 
rdibet^  Tietina.  He  wu  alatn  by  I'heaeo^  in  the 
aane  mannw  in  which  he  bad  killed  others  (Pint. 

10  ;  Diod.  ir.  59  ;  Stmb.  iz.  p.  391  ;  Paus. 
i  44.  9  12  ;  SchoL  ad  Eurip.  Hipp.  976  ;  Ov. 
Mtt.  in.  445).  In  the  pediment  of  the  royal  Stoa 
at  Athena,  there  was  a  gnup  of  figures  of  burnt 
clar,  representing  Theseus  in  the  act  of  throwing 
Sciron  into  the  sea.    (Pans,  t  3.  g  1.) 

3.  A  son  of  Pylas  and  grandson  of  Lelez.  Be  was 
mairied  U  the  daughter  of  Pandion,  and  disputed 
with  her  brother  Nisus  the  goremment  of  Me- 
gan ;  bat  Aeacus,  who  was  chosen  unpiie,  decided 
that  Nini  should  baTo  the  govemnwat  of  Megora, 
and  Seimn  the  command  m  war  (Pans.  L  39.  §  5)^ 
Other  tnditionB  ealled  thia  Sdiron  the  huaband 
of  Charido,  and  fiuhar  vi  Endeia.  (Plut.  Thtt. 
10.)  [L.S.] 

SCIRON  or  SCYRON  {Xtiprnw  or  a«ilp«r),  a 
Meaaenian  who  enjoyed  a  high  estimatioo  among 
bis  coantiymen.  and  held  the  office  of  Ephor  at  the 
time  of  the  nnprincipled  aggresaion  of  the  Aelolian 
Ijiorimaehas  [Doriuachvs],  He  strongly  urged 
his  countrymen  to  exact  reparation  from  the  Aeto- 
lianf,  and,  by  his  conduct  in  the  aaserably  on  this 
occasion,  incurred  the  mortal  enmity  of  Dorimachus. 
(Polyb.  i».  4.)  [E  H.aj 

SCIRO'NIDES  fSMfwi'Uns),  an  Atheniiui,  was 
joined  with  Phrynlmns  and  Onomaclea  in  the  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  and  Argive  force,  which  was 
aent  out  to  the  coast  of  Asia  Minor  in  B.  c.  412. 
After  a  racceeafid  en|pigeraeDt  with  the  Mileaiana, 
thoy  prmnd  to  besiege  Miletns ;  bat,  on  the 
amfol  of  n  PehmnnBiian  and  Sidlian  fleet,  they 
aaikd  awkj  to  Samoa,  fay  the  idTioe  of  Muyni- 
ehm.  withmt  riddng  a  bottlo  In  tba  Hune  year 
TOU  HI, 
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Scironidea  was  one  of  tiie  genereb  left  at  Samoa, 
while  Strombichidea,  with  two  eolleagoes,  pio- 
coeded  to  act  against  Chios:  bat,  in  B.C.  411, 
Peisnnder  induced  the  AtheniaDa  to  roeall  Phry- 
nichus  and .  Scironides,  and  to  ttan^  the  com- 
mand at  SamoB  to  Leon  and  Diomodon.  (Thtic 
Tiii.  25—27.  30,  54.)  [E.  E.] 

SCIRUS  (Sxfpor ),  a  soothsayer  of  Dodona,  who, 
in  the  teign  of  Erechtheus.  came  to  Salainia,  and 
WM  afterwards  hoooared  in  the  iriand  wiUi  heroie 
honours.  Salamis  ia  further  said  to  ham  been 
called  after  him,  Sdnu.  (Paos.  L  3S.  g  3 ;  Strab. 
ix.  p.  393  ;  Steph.  Bjt.  §.«.)  [U&l 

SCLE'RIAS.  tSciBAO.] 

SCOPAS  (Xc^vu),  an  Aetolian,  who  held  a 
leading  podtion  among  hia  ooantrymen  at  the 
period  of  tha  outbreak  of  the  So«»al  War,  m.  c 
220.  He  was  a  kinanian  of  Ariston,  who  at  tUa 
time  held  the  office  of  praetor,  or  geneta)  tS  the 
Aetolian  league,  and  the  latter  confided  to  him  the 
chief  conduct  of  offiiira.  On  thia  account  it  woa  to 
Scopes  that  Dorimachos  ivpliod  for  aaiiatance  af^ 
the  ill  snoceaa  of  hia  predatory  enwditiao  againat 
Meaaenia  [DoRlHACHim],  and  afthmi^  no  pre- 
text had  been  giren  for  inrolring  the  Aetdiaa 
nation  in  war,  these  two  chieft  were  bold  cnoogh 
to  undertake  the  enterprise  on  their  own  aeeoant. 
In  the  spring  of  &  c.  220  accordingly  they  led  an 
expedition  against  the  Measenians,  and  not  mly 
rsTaged  tha  tenitoriea  of  the  ktter,  bat  when 
Aistna  hinuelf  at  the  head  of  tin  Aehaean  amy 
had  come  to  their  auppwt,  totally  defeated  him  at 
Caphyae,  and  efiected  their  retreat  unmolested 
(Polyb.  It.  5,  6,  9,  10—13.)  This  daring  outrage 
havitig  naturally  led  to  a  public  declaration  of  war 
by  the  Achaeona  and  their  ally  Philip  king  of 
Macedonia  against  the  Aetolians,  the  latter  ^ose 
Scopaa  for  their  SttstMus  during  the  ensuing  year, 
and  entrusted  to  him  the  oonduet  of  the  war  which 
he  had  himself  brought  upon  them.  In  the  spring 
of  219  he  invaded  Macedonia  with  a  large  ^rce, 
laid  waste  tiie  open  country  of  Pieria  without 
opposition,  and  having  made  himself  master  of 
Dium,  not  only  destroyed  the  town,  but  even 
plundered  and  burnt  the  celebrated  teniae  which 
gave  name  to  the  dty.  Meanwhile,  however,  bo 
neglected  the  defence  of  Aetolia  itself  and  loft  it 
open  to  Philip  to  obtain  important  advantages  on 
the  side  of  Aeamania  (Id.  iv.  27,62,T.  11).  The 
next  year  (218)  he  was  sent  hy  Dorimachna  (who 
had  succeeded  him  in  the  supreme  command)  with 
a  mercenary  foice  to  the  asaislanca  of  the  Eleons 
(Id.  V.  3),  but  we  have  no  farther  account  his 
operations  fn  that  year,  or  during  the  remainder  of 
the  Social  War.  His  name  doM  not  again  occur 
antil  the  year  &  a  tl  1,  when  we  find  him  again 
holding  tba  oOee  of  genjatal,  and  in  that  capadty 
presiding  in  the  pssemtly  of  the  Aetolians,  which 
concluded  the  alliance  with  the  Roman  praetor, 
M.  Valerius  [Mvinus.  The  conqnest  of  Acamania 
was  the  bait  held  out  to  allure  the  Aetolians  into 
this  leagne,  and  Soojpas  immediately  assembled  hia 
forces  ita  the  invadon  of  that  country.  But  the 
determined  tedatance  of  the  Acaroanians  theiiH 
aelres,  and  the  advance  of  Philip  to  dieir  relief 
rendered  his  efibrta  abortive.  The  next  year 
( B.  c  210)  we  find  him  co-opentiiw  with  Lae- 
vinus  in  ^e  d<^  <tf  Antieyn,  i^xb,  after  ita 
capture,  was  given  up  to  the  Aaldiau  (Ur.  xxvL 
34—26).  After  the  dose  of  th«  war  with  PhlUp, 
wo  an  told  that  At  AetoUua  were  " 
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with  dnl  diMenriuu,  and  in  ord«r  to  appeau 
tlwn  dbofdan,  waA  pravida  anu  nnwdy  aguiut 
tiie  bnrden  vt  ddM  with  whieh  dt«  chief  Mnona 
in  the  eoontrj  wen  a|qii«Med,  Scopu  ud  Don- 
nachu  ware  tpptnntcd  to  rafom  the  conaUtutiaD, 
B.  c.  304.  Thej  were  certainly  not  well  qualified 
for  legialatoia,  and  Scopas  bad  only  andertijieQ  the 
ehai^  from  motive*  of  peiaonal  amlntioD ;  on 
finding  Unurtf  ^Npptdntad  la  wMcb,  Iw  with- 
dnw  to  Alnnmdria.  Hets  he  wu  teodrad  with 
the  ntmoit  faronr  by  ^e  niinisten  who  ruled 
daring  the  ndnority  of  the  young  king,  Ptolemy  V., 
and  ^nmnted  to  the  chirf  command  of  the  anny 
hi  Cori^Syria,  where  he  had  to  make  head  jigainat 
the  amlntioiu  dewgni  of  Antiochua  the  Great.  At 
first  ha  WM  completely  laceaeafiil,  and  reduced  the 
whole  ^nrinoe  of  Jadaea  into  aubjeedon  to  Pto- 
lemy, Imt  waa  afterward*  defoated  1^  Antiochua  at 
Panium,  and  reduced  to  shut  himaelf  up  withia 
the  walla  of  ^on,  when  (after  an  inefbclmd  at- 
tempt by  Pbdemy  to  relioT*  him)  lie  waa  ulti- 
mately c«npelled  1^  famine  to  aDnotder  (Polyh. 
ziii.  1,  2,  xvL  18, 19,  89 ;  Joseph.  Ami.  zii.  S.  fi  5; 
Hieronym.  ad  DohuU  xi.  15,  16).  Notwidi- 
standing  this  ill  aneceis  he  s^ipears  to  hare  con- 
tinued in  high  &i<nHir  at  the  Egyptian  court,  and 
in  B.  u  200  he  was  sent  to  Oneea  with  a  lame 
sum  of  moiey  to  laise  a  marwary  force  for  the 
arrvica  of  Ptolemy,  a  task  which  ha  petfonned 
ao  ■Dceasaiiilly  aa  to  aity  back  with  him  to  Alex- 
andria a  body  of  above  6000  of  the  fiower  of  the 
Aeloliaa  youth  (lor.  zzxi.  43).  His  confidence  in 
the  support  of  so  Urge  a  force,  united  to  his  own 
abilitiea,  and  the  vast  wealth  which  he  had  aeca- 
naklad  b  tha  sernoa  of  the  Egyptian  king, 
appean  to  hEYo  inflanwd  his  ambttim,  and  kd  bin 
t»  conceive  tha  design  of  sosing  by  fca«e  on  the 
chief  adrainiatration  of  the  kingdom.  But  hia 
projects  wero  discovered  beforo  they  were  ripe  for 
execution,  and  a  force  was  sent  by  Ariatmnenea, 
the  chief  minitter  of  Ptolemy,  to  arrest  him. 
Scopu  was  taken  by  surprise,  and  unable  to  ofier 
any  reustancA  He  was  at  onco  led  before  the 
coanuil  of  the  young  king,  condemned  to  death,  and 
executed  in  prison  the  next  night,  B.C.  296.  Ac- 
cording to  Polybius  he  had  weU  deserved  his  &!• 
by  theredtlesswid  insaUi^e  rapacity  whidi  ha  had 
displayed  duriug  the  whole  period  of  his  residence 
in  Egypt.  (Polyb.  xviiL  36—38).    [E.  H.  B.] 

SCOPAS  (SK^rai),  one  of  the  moit  dtatin- 
guiahed  sculptors  of  uie  later  Attic  achool,  was  a 
native  of  Puos,  which  was  then  subject  to  Athens 
(Stnbw  ziii.  p.  604 ;  Paus.  viii.  46.  §  4) ;  and  he 
appears  to  have  belonged  to  a  fomily  of  artiito  in 
that  island.  There  is  an  inscription  oif  a  much  later 
period  (probably  the  first  century  B.a),  in  which 
a  certain  Ariitander,  the  son  of  Scopas  of  Parot, 
ia  mentioned  as  the  restorer  of  a  statue  of  C.  Bil- 
lienui,  by  Agaaias,  the  son  of  Menophilus  of  Epho- 
sus ;  and  we  also  know  that  there  was  a  sculptor, 
Aristander  of  Paros,  who  lived  daring  the  latter 
part  of  the  Peloponnesian  War  [ABiSTAtratKB]. 
These  (acts,  taken  in  connection  with  roe  another^ 
and  with  the  well-known  alternate  succession  of 
names  in  a  Greek  fomily,  make  the  inference  ex- 
tremely pnhablv  thaH  tu  father  of  Scopas  waa  that 
venr  Aristander  who  flourished  about  &c  405, 
and  that  his  family  continued  to  flourish  as  utist* 
in  their  native  island,  almost  or  quite  down  to  the 
Christian  era  (Bbdth,  a  I.  No.  3285,  b.,  vol.  it. 
336, 337).  Seopaa  flouriihed  duiiv  tha  firat 
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hidfoftbefiNUlheentaryB.c.  Pliny,  indeed,  pheea 
him.  with  PolycUtua,  Phradmon,  Mynm,  Pyths»- 
goras,  and  Pmlha,  at  01  SO,  B.  c.  420  (^.M 
xxxiv.  8,  s.  19,  Sillig^  edition ;  the  cmnraon  edi- 
tions  place  these  artists  with  those  ofthepnoediag 
period.  01.  87).  It  will  be  soan  pnsently  that 
this  cannot  possibly  be  true.  The  sonroe  of  Pliny^ 
error  here,  aa  in  other  such  cases,  is  no  denbt  ia 
the  nannn  in  whidt  ho  oMutmrted  his  liata  at 
artistSt  BRsn^g  the  groapi  according  to  soma 
particular  epoch,  and  placing  in  each  group  artiatn 
who  were  m  part  contemporary  with  each  other, 
although  the  eariiest  may  have  lived  quite  before, 
and  the  latest  quite  after  the  date  speofied.  Other 
explanations  of  the  difficulty  have  been  attempted, 
of  which  it  can  only  be  aud  here  that  that  of 
Sillig  [CU  Art  a«.)  is  too  far-fetched,  nd  that 
tlie  more  usual  plan  of  imagining  a  seeond  artiat  of 
name,  a  native  of  Elis,  M  whom  nothiiw  is 
known  frmn  any  otiur  Mmrta,  b  a  vulgar  BBsitical 
azpadient,  irinu  wa  han  aavani  ttMaahad  oeoaiMi 
to  condemn. 

The  indications  whidi  we  poasem  of  the  trae 
time  of  Scopaa,  in  the  dates  of  some  of  his  woAs, 
and  in  the  period  at  which  the  schod  of  art  he  be- 
fonged  to  flourished,  are  sufficientiy  d^nile.  He 
was  engi^ed  in  the  reboilding  of  the  tenpla  of 
Athena  in  Anadia,  which  must  have  been  eoia- 
menced  iora  after  OL  M.  S,  b.  c>  394,  the  year  in 
which  the  former  temide  was  bunt  <  Pans.  viiL  45. 
S  !)•  The  part  ascribed  to  him  in  the  temple  of 
Artemis  at  Epheaua,  on  the  authority  of  Pliny 
{H.N.  xxxvL  14.  a.  21),  is  a  matter  of  soim 
doubt;  but  the  period  to  wliidi  this  teatinony 
wooUl  extend  hia  career  is  aatabliahed  Iqr  tha  un- 
doubted evidence  of  his  share  in  the  acalptwea  of 
the  Mausolenm  in  OU  I07,abontB.a  3fi0,oreven 
a  little  later.  The  date  cannot  be  assigned  with 
exactness  toa  year  ;  but,  as  Mansolus  died  in  OL 
106.  4,  B.  c.  S52,  and  the  edifice  seems  to  hnre 
been  commenced  almost  immediately,  and,  nnaB 
the  death  aS  Artemisia,  two  years  after  Aat  of 
husband,  the  artist*  ei^agad  on  the  vo^  eoo- 
tinued  their  labours  voluntarily,  it  would  fellow 
that  they  vrem  woAdng  at  the  aeulpttuea  both  be- 
fore and  after  B.  c  350  (Plio.  H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  a. 
4.  S  9  ;  Vitruv.  viLpiaef.  g  12).  On  these  groBoda 
tiw  period  of  Scopes  may  be  asdgned  aa  froqi  b.  o. 
395  to  B.C.  350,  and  pethi^  a  little  eariier  and 
later.  He  was  probably  soBMwhat  older  thn 
PBAZiTtLaa,  with  whom  he  stands  at  the  head  of 
that  second  period  of  perfected  art  which  b  called 
the  hUer  Attic  school  (in  contradistinctioo  to  the 
aa^  Attia  of  PbeidiM),  and  vbUiaraBa 
at  Athens  aftw  the  Pebponnaoian  War,  TWdis- 
tinctive  character  of  this  school  b  described  nndor 

PRAXITBLBS,  p.  519,  b. 

Like  moat  of  the  other  great  artists  of  antiquity. 
Scopes  u  hardly  known  to  us  except  by  the  vety 
scanty  and  ofaaoire  notices  whi^  PIiot  and  other 
writers  give  us  of  hb  worin.  Happ^,  hawnar, 
we  possees  remains  of  those  wnka  the  Ughast 
excdlence,  thon^,  nnfbnnnately,  not  altoeether  of 
undoubted  gnutneneso  ;  we  refer  espedaUy  to  tbe 
Niobe  groim,  to  varioos  Other  atataea,  and  tlw  Bn- 
dmm  MarUea.  We  proceed  to  eaameiBte  tho 
worfca  whidi  ha  execotedaa  an  architect,  aseulptaiv 
and  a  ststaary. 

I.  Hia  anUteetwal  loonb.  I.  He  waa  the 
architect  of  the  temple  U  Athena  Alea,  at  Tigan, 
in  Amdia,  the  data  of  whkh  haa  alnadr  been  m- 
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fened  to  (Pku.  tUL  45.  $9  S,  4.  t.  4—7).  This 
ten^  «M  tH»  lugMt  and  most  nugnifieent  in  tb« 
PelopomaiDi,  and  is  remarkable  ht  the  ananm- 
nent  t^ita  cohimni,  wUcli  were  of  the  Ionic  order 
on  the  oQtdde  of  the  tesqils,  and  in  the  inaide  of 
the  Doric  and  Corinthian  wde(%  the  lattar  abora 
the  former.  From  the  way  in  which  Aniaanfaa 
■peaks  of  the  •culptuioin  the  pedimenta,  it  appeara 
evident  that  the  icalptiiraldecoradotis  of  the  temple, 
an  well  aa  ^e  building  itoelf,  were  executed  under 
the  direction  of  Scopu  ;  the  ecnlpturei  were  pro- 
hoUj  by  hia  own  band,  ainee  Pauaniaa  mentiona 
DO  other  ardst  aa  haniw  wnoght  npon  then. 
The  anlijeet  represented  ut  the  pediment  of  the 
front  portico  was  the  cfaase  of  the  Cal^oman  boar, 
and,  from  the  description  of  Faunnias,  this  must 
bare  been  s  most  animated  composition.  In  the 
centre  was  the  wild  benat  himself  puisned  mi  the 
one  side  by  Atalante,  Meleuer,  Theseus,  Telamon, 
Peleus,  Pollux,  lohiUs,  Prothons,  and  Cometes  ;  on 
the  other  nde,  Ancaeos  ws*  wen  mortaQj  wounded, 
having  dropped  his  axe,  and  supported  in  the  arms 
of  Bpochni,  while  standing  by  him  were  Castor, 
Ampiiaiftas,  Uippothoos,  and  Peitithous.  The 
anl^eel  of  the  hmoet  pediment  was  the  battle  of 
Tde|duu  with  Acldlles,  in  the  plain  of  CaSeni, 
the  detuls  of  whidi  Pansanias  does  not  describe. 
Only  some  insignifiGant  ruins  of  the  temple  now 
retnun.  (Dodwell,  Tbvr,  vd,  ii.  p.  419  ;  Klenze, 
jtjAoruL  Bemerk.  auf  antr  Reue  aocA  Gricdim- 
bmd,  p.  647  ;  HiiUer,  ArOaoL  d.  Smity  §  109, 
ikii.  13.) 

In  lua  aeeomit  at  this  temple,  Pannniai  takes 
oecaum  to  mention  that  Scopaa  made  statnes  in 
many  places  of  Greece  Proper  (t^i  ipxtlv  'EAXtf- 
Sot),  beudes  those  in  Ionia  and  Caria ;  an  impor- 
tant testimony  to  the  extent  of  the  qiheie  of  the 
artist^  labour*. 

2.  Pliny,  in  describing  the  temple  of  Artemis 
at  Ephetns  (H.N.  xxrvi-U.  s.21),  uys  that 
thiny-six  of  its  uxty  columns  were  sculptured 
(eaeUitM;  perhaps  Caryatids),  and  then  adds 
words  whieb,  accotding  to  the  common  editions, 
affirm  that  one  of  thrae  cohnnns  was  sculptured 
by  Seopaa ;  mtber  «  eniiona  drcnmstance,  that 
jast  one  of  the  thirty-six  should  be  ascribed 
to  BO  great  an  artist,  and  nothing  be  said  of 
the  m^ers  of  the  other  thiny-fire ;  and  rather 
surprising,  also,  that  Scopas  should  have  been  en- 
gtgeA  on  what  was  ison  pnperiy  the  worlc  of  a 
stone-mason.  The  fact  it,  that  in  the  common 
reading — m  sf*  XXXVL  tadatatf  ww  a  &apa ; 
operi'ffroMfiat  Cheniphron,  ^ — thea  is  aconjeo- 
taral  insution  of  Sahnasios  (who,  however,  with 
greater  consistency,  also  changes  vna  into  wno),  and 
it  ia  wdnting  in  aU  the  MSS.  The  case  is  one  of 
those  in  which  we  can  hardly  hope  to  clear  up  the 
^lOenhy  mnta  sttis&ctMily,  but  we  are  induud  to 
accept  as  ute  most  prolnble  eolation  that  proposed 
by  Sillig  {Cat.  Art.  namely,  to  follow  the 

reading  of  the  MSS.,  pointing  it  tbus:  —  em  m 
XXXVI.  eadataa.  Una  Soopa  operi  jm^fiat 
denMnm  anMeehu,  i,  e.  '*  Together  with  Seo- 
paa, Cheniphron  the  anhitect  superintended  the 
work  ftn*  wM,  like  smim^  may  be  used  as  a 
preposition  with  an  ablative.  It  is  known  that 
Chersiphron  was  the  architect,  not  of  this  temple, 
but  of  its  predecessor,  which  was  burnt  by  Hero- 
stntns  [CuuisiPiiitOH].  But  it  u  clear  enough 
fiun  Pliny'k  whole  description,  that  be  conCooaded 
lha  two  temples  ;  and  thmfim  we  may  infer  thal^ 
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findtiw,  in  bis  Greek  authorities,  Cherriphron  men- 
tioned as  the  architect  of  the  one,  and  Seofn  aa 
the  architect  of  the  other,  he  confused  the  two  to- 
gether. In  no  other  passage  is  Scopns  mentioned 
as  the  architect  of  this  temple :  it  is  generally 
■scribed  to  DuNOCRATU :  but  the  vatktions  In 
the  name  of  the  architect  warrant  the  conclnsion, 
which  might  be  drawn  d  prim  from  the  magnitude 
of  the  work,  that  more  than  one  architect  saperiu- 
tended  iu  erection.  The  idea  that  Scopas  may 
have  been  one  of  these  architects,  receives  some 
confirmation  from  Uie  reference  of  Pausanioa,  al- 
ready quoted,  to  his  works  in  Ionia  and  Caria  ; 
and  the  fltet  of  his  share  in  the  temple  not  bMng 
referred  to  by  any  Other  writer,  may  be  explains! 
by  his  architectunl  labours  having  been  eclipsed 
by  his  greater  fame  as  a  sculptor,  and  by  the  re- 
nown a  Deinociktea  as  an  anhitect,  especially  if 
the  latter  finished  the  woric.  The  absence  of  any 
mention  of  Df  in oc rates  by  Pliny  is  another  reason 
for  retaining  the  name  of  Scopas  in  the  passage.  It 
is  to  be  hoped  that  some  critic  may  be  able  to  cast 
some  farther  light  on  a  question  which  is  so  in- 
teresting as  connected  with  the  character  of  Scopas 
as  an  arehitect. 

3.  The  part  wbtdi  Scopas  took  in  the  decoiatieR 
of  the  Mausoteum  has  beoi  already  referred  to.  It 
is  now  scarcely  posrible  to  doubt,  either  that,  by 
the  sculptares  mentioned  by  Pliny  and  Vitruvius, 
on  the  four  &ces  of  the  edifice,  we  are  to  under- 
stand the  bas-reliefs  of  the  frieze  of  the  peristyle 
which  annonnded  it,  or  that  the  ^hs  branght 
from  Budnem  (the  ancient  HalicamaMusX  and  now 
deposited  ia  the  British  Mnseom,  are  portions  of 
that  &ieze  (see  Diet,  of  AnL  2nd  ed.  art.  Mauto- 
le»m).  These  shibs  ore  thonght,  by  competent 
judges,  to  show  traees  of  dimrent  hands,  and 
unfortunately  we  have  no  means  whatever  of 
determining  which  of  them,  or  whether  any  of 
them,  were  the  work  of  Scopes  ;  since,  of  the 
whole  frieze  we  possess  only  enough  to  make  up  a 
quarter,  or  one  side  of  the  peristyle,  and  these 
pieces  ore  not  all  continnotis,  nor  «m  tiiey 
found  in  their  plaoes  in  the  btdlding,  but  in  the 
walls  of  the  dbidd  of  Bndmm,  into  whidi  they 
had  been  built  by  the  knighta  of  Rhodes.  In 
consequence  of  an  opinion  that  the  reliefs  are  hardly 
worthy  of  the  fame  of  Scopes,  it  bos  been  sug^teo 
that  the  slabs  which  we  possess  may  have  been  all 
the  prodnetums  of  the  other  three  artists  ;  but  a 
•uppodtion  BO  perfectly  giatailons  cannot  be  ad- 
mitted onto  some  proof  of  it  shall  be  famished  ; 
nor  do  we  think  it  required  by  the  case  itielf.  A 
bas-relief  on  tho  frieze  of  a  building  must  not  be 
compared  with  such  statues  as  tiiose  of  the  l4iobe 
group.  The  artist  was  somewhat  fettered  by  the 
nature  of  the  work,  and  still  more  by  the  chancter 
of  his  iab)eet,  the  battta  of  the  Amosons,  which 
belMigs  to  a  daaa  firom  which,  aa  may  ba  seen  in 
the  niigaluan  frieze,  and  even  in  the  metopes  of 
the  Parthenon,  the  conventionalities  of  the  archaic 
style  were  never  entirely  banished.  These  remarks, 
however,  are  only  intended  to  i^y  to  tiie  com- 
parison between  these  msrblos  mm  the  sepaimte 
statnes,  npon  whi  A  the  artist,  free  from  all  res  train  t, 
lavished  his  ntmost  akilJ ;  tat  in  truth,  eonndered 
by  themselves,  they  do  not  seem  to  «s  to  need 
any  apology.  Allowance  being  made  for  the  great 
corrouon  <n  the  surfitce  in  most  parte,  they  are 
beautifnl  worita  of  ait,  and  they  exhibit  exactiy  tho 
cbanKteriitica  sf  the  kt«  Altie  Mho^tM  daaoihad 
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hj  iDoieiit  writer*,  and  u  Mill  viuble  in  h  very 
mnilw  and  iwariy  SDiiteinporaiieoiu  work  or  the 
Teiy  mne  •cbool,  the  friesa  of  the  choragic  monn- 
Bwnt  of  Lyaicratea,  which  ii  nlto  preserved  in  the 
ftdjoiiiing  room  (the  Elgin  Room*)  in  the  British 
Muieum.  The  decided  inrerioritj  of  both  these 
works  to  the  Panalhenuc  friese  of  the  Parthenon 
only  proTM  the  inferiority  of  the  Inter  Attic  utiiti 
to  thoM  of  tfao  uhonl  of  Pbeidiaa  ;  an  infedority 
whicli  tnu  not  likely  to  be  propcriy  appreciated  by 
jodftei  who,  in  the  kindred  art  of  dramatic  poetry, 
preferred  Euripides  to  Sophocles.  The  part  of  the 
iriete  of  the  Maatoleiim  executed  by  Scopas  was 
that  of  the  es&tem  front ;  the  aculptora  of  the 
other  three  aides  were  Bryaxis,  Leochares,  and 
Timotheus  (or,  as  others  aaid,  Praxiteles),  all  of 
them  Athonians  ;and  Plinytellsusthat  the  works 
were  in  bis  time  coniiCsrcd  to  vie  in  excellence 
with  each  other : — liaiieqM  certaat  wmm  (H.N. 
xxxvi.  5.  B.  4.  §  9). 

II.  Haring  thus  noticed  the  works  of  Scopos  in 
aidtitecture  and  architectural  sculpture,  we  proceed 
to  the  single  statues  and  groups  which  are  ascribed 
to  him,  classifying  them  according  to  their  connec- 
tion with  the  Qieek  mytholog}'.  The  kinds  of 
mythological  subjects,  which  Scopas  and  the  other 
artisia  of  his  school  naturally  chose,  haTe  already 
been  mentioned  ander  Phaxitilbs,  p.  519,  b. 

Nttuly  all  diese  works  were  in  marble,  the  usual 
material  employed  by  the  school  to  which  Scopas 
belonged,  and  tiiat  also  which,  as  a  native  of  Paros, 
he  may  be  supposed  to  have  preferred  and  to  hare 
been  most  fiuniliar  with.  Only  one  bronze-  statue 
of  bis  it  mentioDed  ;  and  some  critics  w<mld  erase 
hn  name  from  Pliny*!  list  of  ttatnariea  in  bnmze 
(//.^.xxzIt.8.  B.19). 

I.  SiAjeett  from  Oe  Ms&alogy  o/ Aphrodite. — 
Pliny  {II.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  §  7),  after  mentioning 
Scopas  as  a  rival  of  Praxiteles  and  Ccphisodotut, 
te]ls  us  of  his  statues  of  Venus,  Pothos  (Desire), 
and  Phaethon,  which  were  worshipped  with  most 
solemn  rites  at  Samothrace.  (Respecting  the  true 
reading  of  the  passage,  and  the  mythological  con- 
nection of  Pha£thoii  with  Aphrodite,  see  Siliig's 
edition  of  Pliny  ;  Hesiod.  lieoff.  9IIG— 991  ;  and 
Wekker.  in  the  Ku/uOMly  1827.  p.  326). 

AUtde  further  mi,  Pliny  mentionsanaked  statue 
«f  Venus,  in  the  tam[je  of  Brutus  GB]liUGus,at  Rome, 
as  FraiHidiam  iilam  anUcedmt,  which  most  critics 
suppose  to.  mean  pneediwj  it  in  order  of  time ;  but 
Pliny  appears  really  to  mean  tuTjMMartg  it  m  eMel- 
lawe.  It  would,  he  adds,  confer  renown  on  any 
other  city,  but  at  Rome  the  immense  number  of 
worica  of  lut,  and  tbe  bostle  of  daily  life  in  a  great 
city,  dutncted  the  attention  of  moi ;  and  for  this 
reason  also,  there  was  a  doubt  respecting  the  artist 
of  another  statue  of  Venus,  whicli  was  dedicated 
by  Vespasian  in  the  Temple  of  Peace,  and  which 
was  worthy  of  the  £sme  of  the  ancient  artists. 
Another  work  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  doubtful,  is 
the  Cnpid  holding  a  thunderbolt,  in  the  Curia  of 
Octaria.  Pansanias  (vl  25  §  2)  mentions  abronie 
group  by  Scopas,  of  Aphrodite  Pandemos,  sitting 
on  a  goat,  which  stood  at  Elis,  in  the  same  temple 
with  Pheidias's  chryselephantiDe  statue  of  Aphro- 
dite Unnia.  The  iuxtapotition  of  these  works  of 
the  two  Attic  sehools  most  have  furnished  an  in- 
teresting comparison.    In  the  temple  of  Aphrodite 

*  Tbe  Bndram  Marbles  are  in  the  Pbigalman 
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at  Megaia  was  Se<»ias's  Rroup  of  marble  statues  of 
Eros,  Himens.  and  Pouoa,  ia  whidi  be  ahowvd 
the  perfection  of  his  art  by  the  distinct  and  charac- 
teristic persoiii&ed  expression  of  ideas  so  nearly  tb« 
same  (Pnus.  i.  43.  §  6).  The  celebrated  statue  of 
Aphrodite  as  victixious  (Fcmw  VktrucX  in  the 
Museum  at  Paris,  known  as  the  Vemu  t/'  MHo 
(Melos),  is  ascribed,  by  Waagen  and  others,  to 
Scopas,  and  is  quite  worthy  ti  his  chUeL  It  la 
one  of  the  most  beautiful  remains  of  anciaat  art. 
( Wangen.  Kmuttoaia  a.  K&ntlter  hs  Faru : 
Nagler,  Kunstltr- Lsritxm  ;  Miiller,  /Jeaihwiifer 
alien  KuuO,  vol.  ii.  pi,  xxv.  No.  270.) 

2.  SuhjecU  from  Ike  M^hoiogy  of  Dionynu. — 
Muller  thinks  that  Scopas  was  one  of  the  Arst  whn 
ventured  to  attempt  in  sculpture  a  free  unfettered 
displny  of  Bacchic  enthusiasm  {^ArdumL  d.  Kmmtl, 
%  125).  His  statue  of  Dionysus  is  mentioned  by 
Pliny  (/f.  a;  xxztL  5.  s.  4.  §  5)  ;  and  his  Maenad, 
with  flowing  hair,  as  xtfuupo^Ant,  is  celebnued 
by  several  writers  (CaUist  Ima^.  2 ;  Glaucus, 

X  ap,  Bmnck.  AnaL  vol  u.  p.  34?,  Antk.  PaL  ix. 
774  ;  Simonides,  Ep.  SI,  ap.  Bnmck.  AitaL  vol. 
i.  p.  142,  Anth,  Ptanud.  iv.  60,  Append,  in  A^Ok. 
Pal.  vol.  ii.  p.  642,  Jacobs^  There  arc  Kveral 
reliefs  which  are  supposed  to  be  copied  from  the 
work  of  Scopas  ;  one  of  them  in  tbe  British  Mu- 
seum. (Muller,  ArdLLc  n.  2,  Deakmaier,  voLi. 
pi.  xxzii.  No.  140  ;  T<naUt^  GaUny,  voL  il  p. 
103.)  Respecting  liis  Pamtauy  see  Ciceoo  {de 
Div.  i.  13). 

3.  .Sa/fiecft  from  lie  Ms&ology  ApoBo  and 
Ariemit.  —  Scopas  embodied  the  idol  of  the  Pr- 
thian  Apollo  playing  on  the  lyre  in  a  etatue,  which 
Augustus  plwed  in  the  temfM  which  be  bnilt  to 
ApoUo  on  the  Palatine,  in  thankunving  for  his 
victory  at  Actium  ;  whence  it  is  caJlod  by  Pliny 
ApoUo  PcdalvtuM,  and  on  various  Roman  coins 
ApaUo  Actiiu  or  Palatini  (Eckhel,  DocL  Num. 
vol.  vi.  pp.  94,*  107,  vol.  vii.  p.  124 ;  comp.  Tac. 
Amu  xvr,  14  ;  Snot.  Ntrv.  25).  Prtqtertius  de- 
scribee the  statue  in  the  folio wiz^  Ihiea  (iL  31,  10 

*'  Dcinde  inter  matrem  deos  ipse  interqne  seramn 
Py thins  in  longa  carmina  veste  sonat. 
Hie  eqnidem  Phoebe  viaus  mihi  pnlchrior  ipao 
Marmorena  tadta  carmen  hiare  lym." 

These  lines,  and  the  representations  of  the  statne 
on  the  coins,  enable  us  easily  to  recognise  a  ct^y 
of  it  in  the  splendid  statue  In  tbe  Vatican,  which 
was  found  in  the  villa  of  Caaaius  {Mw.  Pio-Ciem. 
ToL  i  pL  16  ;  Mtuie  Frtwc.  vol.  L  pi.  5  ;  MUUer, 
ArdiaoL  §  125,  n.  4,  iHeaiwiUtr,  voL  i  pL  zzzii. 
No.  141).  There  was  also  a  statue  of  Ap<rilo 
Smintheus  by  him,  at  Chrysa  in  the  Troad  (fitiab. 
xiii.  p.  604  ;  Eustath.  ad  IL  i.  39).  Two  atatnes 
of  Artemis  are  ascribed  to  Scopes ;  tiie  one  by 
Pausanias  (iz.  17.  §  1),  the  other  by  Lodaii 
(ioripA.  12,  vol.  ii.  p.  339> 

But  of  all  his  woHci  in  this  department,  by  ftr 
the  most  interesting  is  the  edebrated  gnmp,  or 
rather  series,  of  figures,  representing  the  destruc- 
tion of  the  sons  and  daughten  of  Niobe.  In 
Pliny's  time  the  statues  stood  in  the  4emple  of 
ApoUo  Sosianus,  at  Raom,  and  it  was  n  dii^tod 
point  whether  they  were  the  work  of  Soopaa  or  of 
Praxiteles.  The  remuning  statnei  of  this  gnup^ 
or  copies  of  them,  are  all  in  tbe  Florence  Oalloy, 
with  the  ezceptioa  of  the  so-called  Ilionena,  at 
Munich,  vhidi  leme  ni^oae  to  liaT»  bahmgod  to 
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the  ptmp.  There  n  a  head  of  Niobe  in  tlie  eol- 
lectinD  of  Lord  YBrborough,  which  has  lame  clnim 
tn  be  considered  u  tho  originn].  Our  spnce  furliids 
our  entering  on  the  vnrjotisqueetiona  which  hnve  been 
nised  reapeciins  this  group,  uichas  the  gennincneu 
or  MigiDiuitr  of  the  figurM,the  nunnerof  grotiping 
thim.  and  the  aetthetic  chnmctcr  of  the  whole  com- 
pcisition  :  on  these  matten  the  rvnder  is  referred  to 
the  workfi  now  tiuotcd,  (Miiller,  Arch'dol.  d.  KwnM, 
5  126,  cd.  Wekker,  1848,  and  the  authorities 
there  quoted  ;  DenJun'dter,  toL  ii.  pi.  xxziii.  xxxiv. ; 
Thiench,  ^aodku,  pp.  368 — 371  ;  pMiy  (^o- 
paetlia.  mn.  Niabe.) 

4.  StalMet  of  oikn-  DtohiUa.—Y&ay  {If.  M 
xxsrL  5.  1.  4.  §  10)  ascribes  to  Scopaa  a  mucb- 
tiduiired  Bitting;  stntiio  of  Vestn  In  the  Servilinn 
fi.irdens  (respi-ciing  the  corrupt  words  which  follow, 
M-c  Sillig's  Pliny),  a  sitting  Colossus  of  Mars  in 
the  temple  of  Brutus  Cnllaicus,  and  a  Minervn  at 
(.'nidus  (t&.  §  fi)  ;  and  the  following  works  are 
Dii'ntioned  by  other  writers: — a  statue  of  Herrnes 
(  Anth.  Planud.  iv.  192  ;  Brunck.  AwtL  Tol.  iii.  p. 
1!I7  ;  Jacobs,  Append.  Anth.  FaL  vol.  ii.  p.  G8  I)  : 
a  nuurble  Heracles,  at  Sicyon  (Paua.  iL  10.  %  1): 
n  beardlots  Aesculapius  and  a  Ilygieia,  at  Oortyna 
in  Arcadia  (Pans.  viii.  28.  §  1):  a  statue  of 
.\thena,  which  stood  on  one  side  of  the  entrance 
nf  the  temple  of  Apollo  Ismenius,  outside  the  gales 
of  Thebes  ;  on  the  other  eide  of  the  entrance  was 
IL  Hennes  by  Pheidias  ;  and  the  two  statues  were 
caljed  TlpowoM  (ym.  ix.  10.  §  2):  a  Hecate  at 
AivoB  (Pmii.  iL  23.  i  8):  and  two  Furies  at 
AtbeniL  (Clem.  Alex.  PratrrpL  p.  30,  ed.  Syl- 
buig;  Sillig.  Cut.  AH.  a.t>.  Caiiu.) 

5.  Bot  the  most  esteemed  of  till  the  works  of 
Scopna,  according  to  Pliny,  w.ia  his  group  which 
stoiid  in  the  shrine  of  Cn.  Dnniitiui  in  tlie  Fla- 
ntinias  circua,  representing  Achilles  conducted  to 
the  island  of  Leuue  by  the  diTinities  of  the  sea.  It 
cunsisted  of  figures  of  Neptune,  Thetis, niid  Achilles, 
buiToundcd  by  Nereids  sitting  oii  dolphins  and 
huge  fishes  (Kifnf)  and  hippocampi,  and  attended 
by  Tritons,  and  by  an  assembloge  of  neii  monsters, 
which  Pliny  describes  by  the  phrase  Oiorus  Fhord 
fl  pistrioa  ei  multa  alia  mama.  Ail  these  fi(;ures, 
he  adds,  were  by  the  hand  of  ScopM  himself,  and 
would  have  been  enough  to  immortiilse  the  artist, 
even  if  they  had  cost  the  labour  of  his  whole  life. 
Miiller  thinks  it  probable  that  Scopas  infused  into 
this  marine  group  something  of  tho  spirit  of  those 
Bacchic  rerellers  upon  the  knd  whom  he  was  so 
succeasfiil  in  pourtrayiiig,  making  the  Tritons  to 
resemble  Satyrs,  and  the  Nereids  Maenads.  There 
is  still  extant  a  beautiful  statue  of  a  Nereid  on  a 
hippocamp,  both  in  the  Florentine  Gallery  and  the 
Museum  at  Naples  {Tu/iln  zu  Afeyer't  Kuntt- 
f/raeUoUe,  pL  10,  A),  betides  other  statues  of  sea 
gods  and  monsters,  but  ooae  tiS  than  can  be  as- 
Mgned  with  certainty  to  the  group  of  Scopas. 
(Miiller,  AnA^  §§  135,  126,  402.) 

The  above  list  contains,  we  believe,  all  the 
known  Works  of  Scopas,  except  a  Canophoros 
men^oued  by  Pliny,  which  «-as  in  the  collection  of 
Asinin*  Pollio.  There  is  also  a  hopelessly  corrupt 
passage  of  Pliny  (xxzir.  8.  a.  19.  9  83),  in  which 
Scopas  appears  to  be  mentioned  as  the  maker  of 
bronse  statues  of  philosophers ;  but  perhaps  the 
name  ought  to  be  altogether  hanlihed  from  the 
IKUSoge  (see  ^ig.  Cat.  Ari,  and  edition  of  Pliny, 
And  Janns,  Cad.  Bamb.  app.  to  Sillig's  Pliny).  If 
this  passage  be  rejected^  there  is  no  mention  by 
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Pliny  of  any  work  in  bronse  by  Scopaa,  alllwii^ 
his  name  appears  in  the  chronological  list  of  et^ 
tuaries  at  the  beginning  of  the  chapter.  But  ereo 
that  passage  is,  as  has  been  seen,  involved  in  dif- 
ficulty, and  one  proposed  emendatiwi,  that  of 
Thiersch,  would  banish  the  name  of  Seopat  from  it 
altogether,  substituting  OmUat.  The  anly  work  in 
bronae  expressly  ascribed  to  Seoau  ii  the  Aphm< 
dite  Pondemus  at  Elis,  mentioned,  as  above  aWed, 
by  Pausanios. 

Ronul-Rochette  enumerates,  among  the  ancient 
engravers,  a  Sojpas,  whom  he  consueti  to  be  a 
Greek  artist,  of  the  Roman  pmod  (UUn  i  M. 
Seftom,  pp.  153, 154).  It  is  not  unprobaUe  that 
among  the  Parian  artists  descended  from  Sct^ws, 
one  of  the  same  name  may  have .  practised  this 
branch  of  the  art  at  the  perrod  in  question ;  and  if 
the  antiquaries  be  correct  in  supposing  the  subject 
of  one  of  the  gems  bearing  his  name  to  be  the 
head  of  Sextus  Pompeius,  this  evidence  would  ba 
sufficient.  Visconti,  however,  donbta  the  gennina' 
ness  iif  the  inscription  on  that  gem ;  and  besidea, 
there  is  no  positivR  evidence  that  the  portrait  is  that 
of  Sextus  Pompeius.  With  regard  to  the  other  two 
gems  bearing  tna  inscription  ZKOIIA,  it  is  pretty 
evident  that  on  the  one,  which  represents  an 
Apolto  CiAaroedu*,  the  inscription  merely  indicatea 
that  the  subject  is  copied  from  the  celebntted 
Apollo  of  Scopas  ;  and  it  seems  by  no  means  im- 
probable that  the  cose  is  similar  with  respect  to 
the  other,  wbidi  represents  a  naked  female  coming 
ontof  Uiebatii.  [F.  a] 

SCO'PASIS  (Xnfnuru,  SxtfrnmiX  a  king  of 
the  Scythians,  commanded  one  of  the  three  £vi- 
sioni  of  his  countrymen,  when  Seythia  was  in- 
vaded by  Daieius  Hystaspis.  It  was  the  body 
under  the  command  of  Scopoais,  wbieb,  arriving  at 
the  Danube  befoas  Dareius  readied  it  in  his  ra- 
treal,  endeavoured,  thon^  without  success,  to 
prevail  on  the  loniani  to  deatit^  the  bridge 
boau  over  the  river^  and  thna  eosure  the  de- 
struction of  the  FefsianiL  (Hefod.  iv.  120,  128, 
136;  Just.  ii.  5.)  [E.  E.) 

SCOPBLIA'NITS  (SKtnreXMvdf),  a  so|^l, 
rhetoricioii,  and  poet,  of  Closomenoe,  «ras  the  di^ 
ciple  of  Nicetcs  of  Smyrna,  and  flourished  under 
Domitian  and  Nerva,  a  little  before  Polemon  and 
llerodes  Attlcus,  He  taught  at  Smyrna,  and  had 
Hemdes  among  his  pupils.  He  devoted  himself  to 
poetry,  mid  especially  to  tiwedy.  His.  lifs  is  le- 
latcnl  at  great  length  by  PhUiMlnrtn  ( VU.  SopUd, 
i.  21 ),  who  speaks  of  him  with  venr  high  respect. 
(Welcker,  die  GrietA.  Trag.  p.  1*323  ;  Clinton, 
FasL  Rom.  a.  d.  93.)  [P.  &] 

SCOHPIA'NUS,  AE'LIUS,  coual  ^■.376, 
when  Probus  was  procUmed  anpanr.  (Vonib 
Pnb.  U.) 

SCRIB(yNlA.  The  wife  of  Oetarianiu,  after- 
words the  emperor  Augusuu,  had  been  {mvioosly 
married  to  two  men  of  consular  rank,  according  to 
Suetonius  {Ai^  63).  Thia  writer,  bowevM',  doea 
not  mention  their  names  ;  and  we  know  the  name 
of  only  one  of  them,  namely  P.  Cornelius  Scipio, 
of  whose  consulship,  however,  there  is  no  recoidi 
[SciPio,  No.  31.]  By  him  she  had  two  childimiy 
P.  Comelina  Sdpio,  who  was  conanl,  k  c.  16,  and 
a  daughter,  Cornelia,  who  was  manied  tA  Paulua 
Aemilms  Lepidus,  censof  n.  c  22.  [Lsrmua, 
No.  19.]  Scribonia  waa  tiie  sister  of  L.  Scribonia* 
Libo,  who  was  the  fiithei^in-law  of  Sex.  Fompay* 
the  son  of  Pwipey  the  QnmL  Ftiao, 
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After  the  Ponnniui  war,  b.c.  40,  OcbiTuui  feuvd 
that  Sax.  Pompey  would  fbcm  in  lUiuiGa  with 
Antonj  to  crash  him ;  and,  aecordbgly,  on  the 
advice  of  Maecenaa,  he  married  Scribonis,  in  order 
to  gun  the  fitvour  of  Pompey,  and  of  hii  father- 
in-law  Ltbo.  Scribonis  wai  much  older  than 
Octavian,  and  he  neTer  had  any  affection  for  ber ; 
andf  accordin^y,  he  did  not  heaitate  to  diforee 
her  in  the  fidhiwing year,  &&  39,  on  the  ven  day 
In  which  ihe  had  borne  him  a  daughter,  Juna,  in 
order  to  marry  Liria,  more  eepecmny  «■  be  waa 
now  on  good  temu  with  Antony,  and  hoped  to 
drira  Pompey  out  of  Sicily.  Octarian  aaid  that 
he  divoroeo  tier  on  account  of  her  looie  morals ; 
bat  Antony  maintwned  that  it  wa>  because  the 
had  taken  offence  at  her  husband*!  intercourse  with 
Litis  :  the  r^  reason,  however,  waa  undoubtedly 
his  lore  of  Livia.  Scribonis  long  survived  her 
separation  from  Octavian,  for  in  i.  D.  3  she  a^ 
companied,  of  her  own  acc«d,  her  danghter  Julia 
into  exile,  to  the  island  of  Pandatnia.  (Suet  ' 
62, 69  i  Appian,  B.Cr.  53 ;  Dion  Cats,  xlviii.  '■ 
34,  1y.  10  i  Veil.  PaL  ii.  100  ;  Tac  Am.  iL  27.) 

2.  The  modier  of  Piso  Licinianus,  who  was 
adopted  by  the  emperor  Oalba  (Tac.  Hat.  i.  U). 
[Piso,  No.  31.] 

SCRIBtyNIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  men- 
tioned at  the  time  of  the  second  Pniuc  war,  but 
the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  the  consulship 
was  C.  ScriboniuB  Cnrio  in  a  c  76.  The  principal 
hmiliea  in  the  gens  are  those  of  Curio  and  Libo 
and  besides  these  we  meet  with  one  or  two  other 
surnames  in  the  imperial  period,  which  are  given 
below.  On  coins  Libo  is  tlie  only  cognomen  which 
is  found. 

SCBIBONIA'NUS,  CAMERl'NUS.  [Ca- 
viatNus.] 

SCHIBONTA'NUS.  PITRIUS  CAMILLUS. 
[Cahillus,  No.  7.J 

SCRIBONIA'NUS,  LICI'NIUS  CRASSUS, 
the  son  of  M.  Licinins  Crassus  and  of  Scribonia, 
the  granddsugbter  of  Sex.  Pompey,  and  a  brother 
of  Piso  Licinianua,  who  was  adopted  by  the 
emperor  Oalba.  {.Puo,  No.  31.]  Scribonianns 
was  offered  the  empire  by  Antonins  Primus,  but 
refused  to  ace^t  it  (Tac.  Hot.  i.  47,  iT.  39.) 

SCRIBOVlUS,  a  poson  who  pretended  to 
be  a  detcendant  Mithridates,  usurped  the 
kuigdon  of  Bosporus  on  the  death  of  Asander, 
about  n.c.  16.  According  to  Lucion  the  troops 
of  Asander  deserted  to  Smbonius  in  the  lile-time 
of  the  former,  who  thereupon  put  an  end  to  his 
life  by  voluntary  starvation.  But  Scribonius  had 
scarcely  mounted  the  throne  Iwfore  the  Boq»mns 
discovered  the  deception  that  had  heen  practised 
upon  them,  and  accordingly  pnt  the  usurper  to 
death.  The  kingdom  was  thereupon  given  to 
Polemon  [PoLKHON  I.]  (Dion  Cass.  liv.  21  ; 
Ludan,  Maerok,  1 7.) 

SCRIBO'NIUS  APHBODreiUa  [Aphro- 
Dtsiua.] 

SCRIBCNIUS  LARGUS.  tLAROu^] 

SCRIBOT^IUS  PROCULUS  and  RUFUS. 
[Proculws.] 

SCKOFA,  literally  '*a  sow  that  has  had  pigs,'' 
was  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  Tremelliagens. 

L  L.  Trbmillius  ScRorji,  quaestor  of  A.  Li- 
cinius  Nerva,  who  governed  Abcedonla  as  pro- 
praetor in  B-c  142.  During  the  absence  of 
Nerva,  he  defeated  a  Pseudo-Perseus  or  a  Psendo- 
PUl^pua,  (at  there  is  some  oncertainty  abont  the 
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name,  end  a  body  of  16,000  men.  When  attacked 
by  the  enemy,  m  aid  diat  be  would  scatter  them 
straightway  nk«  a  sow  does  her  pigs  ("  dixit  ce- 
leriter  se  illos,  ut  lerqfit  porcos, disjectnnim*');  and 
from  this  saying  he  obtaioed  the  cognomen  of  Senfik 
which  became  hereditary  in  his  family.  His 
grandson  told  Varro  that  this  was  the  origin  of 
tlmr  family  name  ;  but  Masnbius  lelMes  another 
tale  respectang  its  intndnction.  (Lir.  S^ait,  S3  ; 
EntrDp.1T.  15;  VaiT.it  A  114;  ISMfmb.  SA 
i.  6.) 

2.  (Truiilliub)  Scrofa,  was  quaestor  of 
Crassus  in  the  war  against  Spartania,  a.c  71, 
and  wu  wounded  while  panning  the  latter.  (Pkt. 

Onm.  II.) 

3.  Cn.  TaiMKLLttw  ScROPA,  the  grandson  of 
No.  1 ,  was  a  friend  of  M.  Vam,  and  a  wriler  on 
agriculture.  He  is  probably  the  nme  as  the 
Cn.  Tremellius,  who  was  m»  of  the  jndices  at  the 
trial  of  Verres  tn  B.  c.  70«  and  had  been  ^ipoioted 
military  tritmna  for  the  llidlowing  Jtu  {Gic  Verr. 
Act  i.  10).  Scrofa  was  one  or  ne  twenty  eon- 
misiioiiers  for  dividing  the  Campaoian  land  under 
the  agrarian  hw  of  J^ias  Caesar,  b.  c.  &9,  and  he 
must  afterwards  have  served  under  Julius  Caesar 
in  Oaul,  as  he  is  said  to  have  conunanded  an  army 
near  the  Rhine.  He  is  introduced  as  «ae  of  the 
speakers  in  Vturo's  trentise  De  Re  Rtatiatj  wiwre 
his  knowledge  of  agriculture  is  praised  in  the 
highest  terms.  He  there  speaks  of  himself  ss 
;>ra<'torni>,  but  in  what  year  he  wiu  praetw  is 
unknown  (Varr.  R.  A.  i.  2.  §  10,  L  7.  I  6,  iL  4; 
Plin.  H.  N.  xvii.  21.  s.  35.  $  22).  He  u  men- 
tioned in  Cicero's  correspondence  as  one  <tf  the 
friends  of  Attacoi.  (Cic  «i  JO.  v.  4.  |  2,  vi.  1. 
S  13,  vii.  L  S8.) 

4.  (TnxusLLius)  Scropa,  the  son  qiparently 
of  the  preceding,  spoken  of  by  dcero  in  B.  c.  45. 
(Cicuf/^tiLziii.21.  S7.) 

SCUTARIOTA.  THEOIMyRUgL  [Thso- 

DORU8.] 

SCYLAX  (2jn!Aa{).  1 .  Of  Caryanda  in  Caria, 
was  tent  by  Dareius  Hyataspii  on  a  voyage  of  dis- 
covery down  the  Indus.  Setting  out  from  the 
cityofCaapatynisand  the  Pactyican  district,  Scylax 
and  hu  companions  sailed  down  the  river  to  the 
east  and  the  rising  of  the  Bvn,  till  they  ranched  the 
sea ;  from  whence  they  sailed  westward  throush 
the  Indian  Ocean  to  the  Red  Sea,  performing  the 
whole  voyage  in  thirty  months.    (Herod,  iv.  44.) 

2.  Of  Halicanuusus,  a  friend  of  Panaetiui,  dis> 
tinguished  for  his  knowledge  of  the  stars,  and  ht 
his  political  influence  in  hu  own  state.  (Cic  <£s 
Dii>.  u.  42.) 

Snidai  (s.«.X  in  his  nsnal  Uondering  manner, 
makes  these  two  persons  into  one,  and  aacribea 
to  Scylax  the  following  works:  —  IIcpfirAoiw  rmm 
iitriM  Twv  'HpcwA^ovs  irnjAci*' — ri  mrd  rdy  'Hpa- 
KXtOhiy  row  H»KaaaS»  Baoikia, — 7^1  wsfKoBer  — 
drriYpo^f  «pdf  -r^f  TioKuSlau  ttrropta^. 

We  have  still  extant  a  brief  deecripdon  of  eettain 
countries  in  Europe,  Asia,  and  Africa,  which  benn 
the  name  of  Scylax  of  Caryanda,  and  is  enticed, 
ntptrAotn  T^t  &tt\itr<ntt  oIkou^i^t  EOpttn)!  koI 
'Afflat  ml  AiMqr.  This  little  work  was  supposed 
by  Lucas  Hidstenina,  Fkbridns,  Sainte-Croix,  and 
others,  to  have  been  written  by  the  Scylax  mentioned 
by  Herodotus.  Other  writers,  on  the  contrary,  such 
as  O.  I,  Vosiius,  Is.  Voanns,  ud  Dodwell,  r^arded 
the  author  as  the  contemporary  of  Patmetina  and 
Polybius ;  bat  most  modern  scholars  are  di^oee^ 
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tobDowOeopiaioaiif  NislMlir^irliBmppoin  th« 
writer  to  Un  Krail  fn  ths  fint  bdf  of  uw  raga  of 
PhiHp  of  IfaMdonWt  tba  fi^wt  of  Aluudec  tlw 
Omt  <Pliilipbagintonigi]  b.c;360).  NMrahr 
riiowi  fnxa  intanal  •Tid«i>ce  tfaat  Um  Pwiploa 
mnt  liaro  been  corapooed  long  after  tfae  time  of 
Hendotai }  iriiilat,  mm  itt  anitting  to  mention 
my  ti  tha  eitiea  CcRmdod  bv  Almndw,  ndi  m 
Alsndtift  in  Egypt,  «•  WW  M  Inn  other  dicBB- 
■tuMso,  we  ma;  eondndo  that  it  wm  dmwn  ap 
Mm  the  reign  of  Alexander.  1 1  ia  probabla,  how- 
ever, that  the  anthoTt  whoever  he  waa,  may  not  have 
borne  thoname  of  Scylaz  himael^  but  prefixed  to  hia 
worit  that  of  SeyUx  of  Caiyanda,  on  accoant  of  the 
eeMmty  of'  the  navigitor  in  the  time  of  Daniiia 
Myataepa.  Arialode  i»  tho  fint  writer  who  refen 
to  Scyhu  (PcL  iiL  14)  ;  hot  it  ia  erideDt,from  hia 
reference,  as  well  as  from  the  quotations  from 
Scylaz  in  other  MMiont  writera  (PhUeetr.  ApaUom. 
ill.  47 ;  Harpocnt.  f.  174,  ed.  OranoT. ;  Taett. 
Gtii.  m  144).  which  fsfar  to  URttm  not  con- 
t^Md  in  the  Per^tbu  am  down  to  us,  that  we 
pamm  tmij  an  abridgment  of  the  w^inal  work. 

The  Partpim  of  Scylaz  waa  gpst  published  by 
HocBcbet,  with  other  Diinor  Oreelc  geogiaphen, 
Aogibaig,  1600,  8to.  ;  next  by  Is.  Voosks,  Am- 
siMdaiB,  1639,  4to.  t  ■obM^uenUr  by  Hndson,  in 
his  **0«ographi  Omed  Minorea,"  imd  in  the  re- 
Hint  of  tlw  same  woA  by  Gul,  Paris,  1826  ;  and 
bst  of  all  by  R.  H.  Kbuaen,  attached  to  hia  frag- 
menu  of  Hecataens,  Beriia,  1831. 

(Fabric  BiU.  Oraee.  vol  iv.  p.  606,  Ac  [ 
Voaaina,  J$  HmU  Ontdt^  p.  166,  ed.Weatannann ; 
SaiDto-<Mz,  in  Mtm.  <h  PJmd.  da  buer^Hom^ 
tcL  xfiL  p.  350  I  Niebvhr,  UAer  dot  Alter  da 
£1lii(Mftatatrm&en  SkyloM  Km  Karytuuia,  in  his 
JT/euM  Sekr^Umt  vol.  i.  p.  1 05,  &c,  translated  in  the 
PkU^agiBol  JVawMW,  voL  I  p.  245,  &c ;  Ukert, 
Geqgrayte  dar  QriedM  wtd  ffimer,  toI.  i.  pt  ii. 
p. 285,  ftc  ;  the  diaaertattooi  prefixed  to  Hudam's 
aad  Klansen*!  editioas.) 

8CYLAX  (2«ctfAa{),  an  engmver  of  precious 
Blanes,  whoae  time  >•  unknown,  but  from  whose 
hand  we  itiU  possess  •ooie  beantlfnl  gems.  (Stosch, 
£8.  59  ;  Biaeci,  101,  102,  lOS).  [P.  S.] 

8CYLES  (XrAnt),  ton  ud  spcceMer  of  Ari»> 
peitbes,  king  of  the  Scytluaos  in  the  tine  of  He- 
rodotus, Wb  Bother  waa  a  Oieek  of  Istiia,  who 
tni^t  hia  her  own  language,  and  imbued  him 
with  an  attachment  to  Greek  customs  and  modes 
of  life.  The  tastes  thus  aequired  he  used  to  gratify 
■t  Olbia,  a  Milesian  cdony  (aa  iU  inbafaitanU  pro- 
fsMed),  It  the  month  of  the  Bofystbeaae,  where 
he  pMied  »  great  part  of  hb  tfane,  having  baQt  a 
boue  theie,  and  married  a  woman  of  the  place- 
Here  he  was  detected  by  some  of  his  oonntrynien 
in  the  c^tvation  of  the  Bacchic  mysteriea,  wheie- 
npon  they  withdrew  their  allegiance  from  him,  and 
set  up  hia  brother,  Octanusades,  as  king.  Scylea, 
opon  thia,  fled  to  Bitakes,  king  of  Thmee ;  but 
we  kttei^  o>  the  invaaum  of  bk  kingdom  by  a 
Scythian  amy*  iorendeied  him  to  Octamasadea, 
who  caused  Um  to  be  beheaded.  (Herod,  it.  7B 
—80.)  [RE.] 

8CYLITZES  or  8CTLITZA,  JOANNES,  a 
Bysantine  histMian,  of  the  brier  period  of  the 
ctnpire,  lomamed,  from  his  office,  Cukopalatu 
('iM^mtt  KewpewXitTy  i  SxtfAtrCiii) ;  probaUy 
also  called  (^d  Cedren.  Contpend.  sub  init.) 
JOANNBS  TBaAcnaius,  and,  from  his  office,  Pno- 
TOraerUBiua  (d  wtmrottmdpm  'IWyi^t  i  6p«- 
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n(<no>  rd  JssfnfMr).  Amidii^'  to  the  lecout 
given  by  FabridBiandCkve,Bnd  whieh  isnowM* 
nenlly  zecnved,  be  waa  a  native  of  the  Thraceebn 
Thena  (iriiich  neariy  eorre^Mnded  to  the  Bomaa 
ueconralar  Aaa),  and  attained  successively  at  the 
Bymtine  court,  the  dignities  of  protovestiarius 
(high  chambolaiaX  nwgnoa  drangarina  vigiliaimn 
(captain  of  the  guuda),  and  eon^uatea.  He  fleu- 
risbedaahtoasA.D.  1081,  if  not  hter.  Whilebo 
was  {ootovestiarius  he  published  the  first  edition  of 
his  gnat  historical  work,  which  came  down  to  a.  d. 
1057  ;  and  in  or  after  a.  d.  1081,  when  he  was 
curopalatea,  he  published  nther  a  supplement,  or  a 
second  and  enlarged  editioi,  bringing  the  work 
down  to  about  A.  D.  1060.  Several  parte  of  this 
account  are,  however,  very  questiniable,  aa  we 
shall  take  occasion  to  show.  It  has  been  already 
observed  [Csdrbnus,  Obobqius]  that  theportion 
of  the  bistoiT  of  Cedrenna  which  extends  from 
the  death  of  the  emperor  Nicepboma  I.  (a.  o. 
811)  to  the  cloae  of  the  work  (a.  D.  1057),  is 
found  almost  vertntim  in  the  history  of  Joannes 
Seylitees,  which  commences  frnn  the  death  of  Ni- 
cephoms  1.  (a.  d.  811),  and  extends,  in  the  printed 
copies,  to  the  reign  of  Nicephorus  Botaniotes 
(a.  d.  1076 — 1081 ).  From  this  circumstance  two 
questions  arise.  Did  Cedrenna  borrow  from  Scy- 
Ittzes,  or  Scylitaes  from  Cedren ns  P  and,  did  Scy- 
litxee  pablish  two  editions  of  his  history,  or  only 
one  F    The  fonner  queaUon  is  the  more  importsnt. 

As  the  history  of  Scylitaet,  in  its  present  form, 
extends  to  a  period  more  titan,  twenty  yeert  after 
that  at  which  Cedrenua  closes  his  work,  the  natural 
inference,  if  we  judged  from  this  drcnmstanM 
alone,  would  be  that  ^litses  was  the  later  writer. 
And  this  was  the  opinion  of  Fal»Dt,  the  Pariuaa 
editor  of  Cedrenus  ;  and  of  Henachenina.  (Aeia 
StMKtarmm  Febmm:  a.  d.  xi  Comment.  <fc  /aqpsm- 
Iriea  TTuodora,  S  90,  97.)  Aa,  however,  the  datea 
indicate  that  titey  woe  neariy  contemporary,  sndt 
an  extenrive  incorpontion  as  must  bsve  been  pia^ 
tised  by  one  or  tiie  other  could  hardly  have  beoi 
practised  without  Its  being  known ;  and,  if  known, 
there  could  be  no  reason  why  the  borrower  should 
not  avow  tiie  oUigation.  The  question  then  turns 
upon  this  pnnt,  hu  cither  of  the  two  mentioned  or 
referred  to  the  other?,  Scylitaes,  io his Pnomium, 
which  is  given  in  the  original  Greek  by  HontfiuicoD 
(BMm.  CiAdin.  p.  207,  &c),  bom  a  MS.  ap^ 
renlly  of  the  tweuth  century,  nenUoos  Geoigius 
Synoellus  [Gborgius,  lit  and  eodes.  Noi  46]  and 
Theophanes  [Thbophanxs],  as  the  only  writers 
who,  ainee  the  time  of  the  anoenta,  had  atteceii 
fnlfy  written  history  ;  and  says  that,  after  tiiem, 
no  one  had  devoted  himself  to  die  jnodnction  of 
similar  works ;  tiiat  those  who  had  attempted  to 
writo  history  had  either  mva  there  catalognea  of 
sovereigns,  or  had  been  influeooed  by  the  desire  of 
panegyrising  or  vitopemtbg  aiMoe  prince  or  pa- 
triarch or  peraonal  friend  ;  by  ifhich  we  mppoea 
he  meens  that  they  had  written  biegraphy,  cad 
that  partially,  instead  of  history.  He  enomeratea 
many  writers  of  this  dast,  as  Theodorua  Daph- 
nopatea  [Thbodorim],  Nieetaa  Paphhgo  [Nicak* 
TAi,  Bynntine  wrtters,  No.  9],  Joaaph  Genethn 
[QmnntTS],  &e.  But  in  ndtlier  dase  doea  b« 
notice  Cedrenus,  whun,  as  tiie  anther  of  a  feceU 
work  of  such  exlen^  and  to  the  merit  of  whichy 
had  he  transcribed  it,  be  vronld  thereby  have  borne 
a  rirtoal  testimony,  be  could  hardly  have  orer- 
ktoked.  His  silence,  tkeiefore,  f]unisbM  a  atnng« 
Digitizeo  by  ViJtirt- 
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if  not  K  deciiin  Orgiuoent  agiinit  tlie  priorit;r  tad 
originalitj  of  Cedraniu.  The  title  of  the  work 
from  which  thi>  FrSoommm  u  taken  is  thas  givw 
bj  MontfitoeoD,  from  the  MS.*  74wtj»t  tanptSv 
myypap«iva  npd  Ivrfiwov  Moupotm^dnu  KtU 
li^fi\ou  Spoiryyapiau  t^t  'RlyXat  voS  SxfXfr^ 
j^nnywu  Hutoriantoi  Seripfa  a  Joama  Scj/UIm  CV 
rvpa/tUa  el  Magno  Dnmgario  Vigiliae.  On  the  other 
hand  Cedrenua  i>  a  profeued  compiler :  hie  work, 
which  i>  alio  called  'Sint^a  urrapmv^  ^tto/mi 
//tMorMnun,  ii  avowedtj'  deicribed  id  the  title  m 
trvAArjreitra  Jk  tto^iptw  jBifXlM',**ttr  ditirmLiMt 
oolUela.*'  The  Pnoemmat  ii  u  fiir  identical  with 
that  of  Scylttaea  at  to  show  that  one  haa  been 
taMti  from  the  other,  aud  adapted  to  the  borrower^ 
purpow.  In  a  pauage,  however,  peculiar  to  Co- 
il renin,  he  qnotee  ai  one  <A  his  chief  authorities,  a 
certain  Joannes  Protovestiarius,  somamed  Thrace- 
aiua,  whose  manner  of  writing  he  describes  in  the 
very  terms  in  which  Scylitzes,  in  his  Prooemiumy 
had  laid  down  his  own  principles  of  composition. 
Tbo  point  at  which  Cadnnus  describes  the  history 
of  tbb  Jouum  Thracesios  a«  commencing,  is  pre- 
dselj  that  at  whiek  the  history  of  Scyllue*  begiiii. 
Then  can,  Uwnfim^  we  think,  be  no  reasonable 
donbt  that  Joanoea  Thnwesins  and  Joannea  Scy 
Utzes  are  the  same  person  ;  and  their  identity  is 
further  established  by  n  short  [nece  in  the  Ju» 
ffrtMso-ANaoRitBiofLeanclRTius,  mentioned  below, 
in  the  tills  of  which  Joannes  Thracesiu*  is  called 
Cnn^olata  and  Magnus  Drungarius  Vigilinrum. 
It  is  clear  also  that  pe  wrote  before  Cedrenus;  and 
that  the  latter  borrowed  from  him; and  this  is  now 
the  general  conclusion  of  competent  judges,  includ- 
ing Voaaius,  Hankins,  Pontanus,  Uoar,  Lobba, 
Lambecius,  and  Fabricius.  It  may  be  oboerred, 
how«Tar,  that  no  other  discredit  thim  that  of  being 
a  mere  eominler  justly  attaches  to  Cedrenus  from 
this  drcumstance :  he  did  not  profess  to  be  more 
than  a  compiler,  and  has  fairly  owned  his  obligsr 
tiona  both  to  Scylitzes,  aasuming  the  latter  to  be 
identical  with  Joannaa  Tluaniiiii^  and  to  other 
writers  from  whom  he  borrowed.  Had  Scylities, 
who  does  not  mention  Codrenus,  borrowed  aa 
largely  from  the  latter  and  conoealed  fats  obliga- 
tion, he  would  have  juatiy  incnired  the  reproach 
of  endeavouring  to  deck  honself  out  with  stolen 
pInmagB. 

The  question  whether  Scylitzes  published  two 
editions  of  hi*  hisloiy,  though  less  important,  de- 
serves notice.  Voeutts,Hankiiis,  and  other  critics  con- 
tend that  he  did.  Their  opinion  a[ipean  to  rest  on 
these  eircnmstonces ;  that,  in  the  Latin  translation 
of  Scylitaes  by  Oabius  (of  which  presently),  the  his- 
tory is  said  in  the  title-page  to  extend  to  the  reign  of 
Isaac  Omnenns,  **ad  imperiimi  Isaac!  Comneni : " 
that  Cedreiins,  who,  in  ^e  latter  part  of  his  work, 
transcribes  Scj'litaes,  brings  duwn  his  work  only  to 
A.  D.  1057,  and  that,  in  speaking  of  Joannes  Thrft- 
cesius,  he  gives  4iin  the  title  of  Protovestiarius, 
while  in  the  MSS.  of  Scylitaes'  own  woik  he  hM 
the  titles  of  Curopalata  and  Mi^us  Drungarius 
Vi^lianim;  and  the  work  it»eir  cumes  down  to 
about  1080.  From  these  premises  it  is  inferred 
that  Scylitzes  lirst  held  the  office  of  Protoresliarius, 
and  during  that  time  published  a  first  edition  of 
bis  work,  cooiiug  down  to  a.  d.  1057  ;  aud  that 
afterwards  ha  attained  the  dignities  CnropidMa 
and  Dnuigarins,  and  then  pnUisbad  a  Second 
edition  brought  down  to  a  later  period.  But  this 
naaoning  is  not  sadsAKIery.  Tin  title  of  GaUtu's 
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version  is  a  manifest  error,  for  the  vetnon  ita^ 
comes  down,  aa  does  Uie  printed  Oreek  text,  to  the 
reign  of  Nie^horas  Botaoiotes.  Gabius  appatentlr 
tnmslated  the  titlftof  the  MS-  which  bensed 
the  nime  of  Isaac  Cemnenna  is  probaUy  an  error 
(either  of  the  tmsscriber  of  the  MS.  or  of  tbs 
translator)  for  Alexius  Comnenna,  Botonioics'  suc- 
cessor, to  whose  SGcesuon,  as  we  shall  presently  see, 
the  history  extended  in  the  author's  purpose,  if  not  is 
his  perfiMTnance.  The  earlier  cessation  of  Cedrenua 
immtiTe  may  be  etherwiss  sceonnted  fta.  It  nay 
be  questioned  whether  be  ever  fiDishsd  bis  work  ; 
or  whether,  if  he  did,  hi*  work  is  extant  in  ita 
entire  form  (comp.  Voasius,  da  Hiitoncu  Grate 
lib.  iL  c.  xxvi.  ubi  de  Cednn,):  the  actual  condo- 
uon  is  abrupt ;  and  the  point  atiritiehittemuBates 
partakes  not  of  the  character  of  aa  historical  epoch. 
To  tliis  it  may  be  added  that  the  extant  work  of 
Scylities,  which  is  assumed  to  be  the  second  edition, 
does  not  make  any  reference  to  a  former  editioo,  or 
bear  any  mark  of  a  continuaUon  having  beni  ap- 
pended at  the  place  where  the  suppeaed  first  editkui 
cottdnded.  Anothw  considanBoD  which  wei^u 
with  us  is  this  ;  that  the  title  «f  Pietoveatiains 
was,  in  the  scale  of  Byzantine  nmk,  above  those  of 
Curopalata  and  Drungarius  ;  and  was,  therefore,  it 
is  reasonable  to  suppose,  the  last  attained  (compL 
Codinus,  Official.  PalaL  CPolit.  c  ii.).  Wa 
tee  no  reason,  then,  to  suppose  that  then  waa  moi» 
than  one  edition. 

It  rem^s  to  be  considered  at  what  date  ths 
history  of  Scylitzet  wat  written,  and  to  how  late  a 
period  it  extended.  The  abruptnett  of  the  termi- 
nation of  the  work,  as  printed,  in  the  middle  of  the 
short  reign  of  Nicephotus  Botoniotes,  shows  that 
we  have  it  in  an  incomplete  form,  whether  ao  It-ft 
by  the  author  or  derived  from  an  imperfect  copy. 
A  MS.  in  the  Imperial  Library  at  Vienna,  fully 
described  hy  Kollar  (Stt/^lemat  ad  Zamiecn  Cboi- 
tiuniar.  lib.  i.  p.  613,  &c.),  contains  a  variety  of  ' 
chronological  and  other  tables,  probably  compiled 
by  Scylities  (and  which  we  shall  presently  notice), 
and  •  copy  of  hit  ^nmpsu  HiUorianmy  written,  aa 
Kollar  judgea,  early  in  the  twelfth  century.  This 
MS.  is  mutilated  at  the  end  of  Scylitaes'  Sj/Hopatf 
so  as  to  prevent  our  ascertaining  at  what  point  iho 
history  concluded.  But  a  list  of  Byxantine  sove- 
reigns of  both  texet,  bearing  the  iuseripuoa  of  <«' 

04,  Imperaiores  quorum  Ra  at  hoe  lain  mU 
coiaeriptae^  sim(  ils,  mda  with  'AA^fm  i  Ka/unv^u 
Sri)  A( '  ^iiror  9  ifiipu  i8',ij  ymn^  udrefi  Eipiftil* 
Alexou  ComimMM,  anxit  teptem  ti  irigmta,  mem- 
libut  qimtuor,  diebu  qualuonlecim.  Uaxft  tju 
Imie.  From  this  passage  Kollar  inferred  that  the 
history  included  the  wh<de  reign  of  Alexins,,  and 
that  the  anther  must  have  written  after  its  close  in 
A.  D.  1118.  But  this  inference,  so  far  as  it  respects 
the  close  of  the  history,  is  conttadicted  by  the  titlo 
of  the  history  itself,  which  describes  it  aa  Tt\tv- 
rmaa  is  ritr  ifcryiptvmi'  *AA«|fou  roS  Ko/trqivfi, 
In  AU^  Ommni  Coronaticme  demem.  The  his- 
tory then  included,  or  was  intended  to  include,  not 
the  whole  reign  of  Alexius,  but  only  its  eommence- 
ment ;  though  the  extant,  at  least  the  published 
copies  do  not  reach  even  tills  point,  thus  evidencing 
their  incompleteneok  The  wiitw,  therefore,  mutt 
have  lived  after  the  commencement ;  and,  if  he 
was  the  author  of  the  table  of  sovereigns,  after  the 
dose  of  the  reign  of  Alaxins:  bat  it  may  be  donbted 
whelhei  that  table  was  not  adjed,  or  the  lenfrth  ef 
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codi  wmFeisn's  reign  ioMrted,  bjr  a  ntliMqneiit 
tniiMribar.  An  that  can  with  certunty  be  conduded 
ii,  Uiat  the  printed  editiom  and  the  known  MSS.  of 
the  history  do  not  complete  the  woA,  according  to 
the  deicrtption  given  in  it*  title;  and  that  the 
author  filled  the  offieaa  ueribed  to  him  by  Cadrenni 
and  in  the  tide  of  hii  «wn  work.  Whethn*  he 
Kved  after  A.  D.  1116  ;  whether  beheld  hia  lereral 
office!  sneeeuiTely  or  nmnltaiwonsl]:,  and  if  me- 
ceMively,  in  what  order,  ia  quite  uncertain.  The 
theory  of  a  double  edition  of  hii  work^  and  the 
Micccwon  of  his  officea  deduced  from  that  theory, 
reati,  aa  w«  ban  ahown,  on  no  lafficient  foaudatioD. 
Even  the  Meertion  that  he  was  a  native  of  the 
Thraeeslan  Tbema  is  doubtful ;  for  Cedrenus,  who 
calls  him  i  Opcunfirior,  "  Thraoesius,"  does  not 
add  ri  yivotf  "  by  birth,"  but  rd  t-Ktawtuiv,  "by 
surname,"  as  if  to  guard  ngainst  the  otherwiie 
obTious  inference  as  to  his  birth-place.  Possibly, 
Kke  OeoiBinB  Trapeaontins  (Oeorge  of  Trel»z<fnd_}, 
he  deiived  hia  surname  from  the  original  seat  of  his 
family.  [Oboboiub,  literary  and  ecclesiastical, 
Nol  48.] 

The  woric  of  Scylitaes,  one  of  the  most  important 
of  the  Byzantine  historioa,  has  been  singolariy  neg- 
lected. The  unfounded  opinion  of  Patffot,  the  Pa- 
rium  editor  of  Cedrenus,  that  Scylitxes  was  merely 
the  "Cedreni  aimia,"  led  to  the  publication  of  only 
that  part  of  Scrlitzes  which  Cedrenus  did  not 
transcribe,  viz.,  the  part  extending  from  1057  to 
1080,  and  which  those  who  suppose  that  there  were 
taro  editiona  of  the  work  regard  as  having  been 
added  in  the  second  edition.  It  constitiites  ahont 
A  seventh  part  of  the  whole  work.  Toe  Paris 
edition  of  Cedrenus  appeared  in  two  vols,  fbl. 
1647.  The  EMCTpta  ex  Brtvvirio  ffhtorico  Joan- 
nit  Sei^ittae  CuTvpalalae,  exeipvtntia  vbi  Cedrenut 
dttiaU  are  in  the  second  volume,  and  are  illustrated 
with  a  lAtin  version  (slightly  altned  from  Oabins's) 
and  a  few  notes,  by  Ooar.  The  Venice  edition, 
foL  1 729,  is  a  mere  reprint  of  the  foregoing ;  though 
in  the  interim  Montfaucon  bad  published  {B&tiolh. 
Coutin,  p.  207)  the  Pnioeminm,  which,  in  an 
ubridi^ed  or  mutilated  form,  Cedrenus  had  adopted 
fti  hia  own,  and  prefixed  to  his  own  work.  In  the 
Ronn  edition  of  Byaantine  historinns,  it  might 
have  been  expected  that  the  entire  work  of  Sij- 
litzcs  would  have  appeared,  even  if  the  transcript 
of  it  ill  Cedrenus  had  been  supprc&»ed  :  bnt  Bekker, 
the  editor  of  Cedrenus,  has  Ihwii  content  to  repeat 
the  Kgcerpta  of  Fabrot,  with  the  mere  addition  in 
the  margin  of  such  supplements,  both  to  Cedrenus, 
in  the  part  transcribed  frnni  Scj-litzeB,  and  to 
the  JC^roerpia,  as  could  lie  oliCnined  from  MSS., 
including  the  Coiclin  MS.  exnmiiied  by  Montlaucon, 
but  apparently  not  including  the  Vienna  MS.  The 
greater  part  of  the  Greek  text  of  one  of  the  most 
vnlnable  of  the  Byaantine  writers  is  yet,  therefore, 
unpublished  in  its  original  and  proper  form. 

A  Idtin  version  of  the  whole  work  (witii  the  ex- 
ception of  some  lacunae],  by  Joannes  BaptistaGabins 
(Giovanni  Btittista  Onbio),  Greek  professor  nt  Rome, 
was  pabliahed,  fol.  Venice,  lo70.  A  port  of  this 
version  accompanies  the  Greek  text  of  the  Excerjila 
in  the  above  ediUogs.  Oabio  writes  his  anthor^ 
name  Scillizza  or  Seyllitses. 

The  tables  prefixed  to  the  worit  of  Scylitses  in 
the  Vienna  MS.  were  conjuctnnd  by  Kollar  to 
have  been  collected  or  compiled  by  Scjlitzes  as  in- 
troductory to  hii  work.  This  is  not  unlikely  ;  and 
whenever  the  whole  of  the  text  of  Scyliues  shall 


appear,  it  nay  be  hoped  these  tables  will  be  pub- 
lished also.  They  are :  —  I.  ^pcjnt  rSw  xptfuMi 
dwi  T^f  KrtaW  Kifffuiu,  Synoptu  amonaa  a 
creofiMft  mmdi.  It  is  little  else  than  a  hat  of 
names,  with  their  reflective  dates,  beginning  with 
Adam,  and  ending  with  the  Ronuln  emperors  Dio- 
cletian and  Maxlmian.  %  'Ovoi  if  Btiiwrbf  Ma- 

oAtf- 

ttfunnr  CkriMiiati,  beginning  with  Constantine  the  - 
Great,  and  ending  with  Nicephonis  Botsniotes :  the 
length  of  each  emperor's  reign  is  nven.  3.  Certain 
historical  epochs  ;  beginnii^  EM  eSc  iatA  'ASdft 
Xwi  -reS  awnwAiwiiaS  k.  r.  Ah  Adamo  i^itar 
mgae  ad  ZWavnmi  Jbutanmt  aaaL  4.  A  list  of 
the  Kings  of  the  Ten  Tribes  of  Isrsd.  5.  A  list 
of  the  High  Priests  of  Israel,  beginning  with 
Aaron.  6.  A  list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Jerusalem. 
7.  A  list  of  the  Bishops  of  Rome,  ending  with 
Bonifnce  II.,  a.  O.  630.  8.  A  list  of  the  Bishops 
or  Patriarchs  of  ^lantium,  to  Stephen,  A.B.  886 
— 893.  9.  A  list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Alexandria. 
1 0.  A  list  of  the  Patriarchs  of  Antioch,  ending 
with  the  second  patriarchate  of  AnastauUs  I.,  A.  o. 
£93.  11,13.  The  Canonica]  Books  of  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments.  lA.  Controverted  Bodts  of  the 
Old  Testament,  chiefly  the  Boeka  of  our  Apocry- 
pha. 14.  Controverted  Books  of  the  New  Teel»- 
ment,  including  the  Apooalj/pia  JImmnis,  and  seme 
others  not  included  in  our  cnnon,  viz.,  the  Apoca- 
typtU  Petri,  Barnabae  Epi*to/a,  and  the  EcangeUam 
Becundum  Hebraeot.  15.  Spurioos  Books  of  the 
Old  Testament,  16.  Spniions  Bodu  of  the  New 
Testament,  among  which  are  ckissed  tiie  Writings  of 
Clement  of  Rome,  Ignatius,  Polycarp,  and  Hernias. 
17.  The  Genealogy  of  the  Roman  Emperor  Valei>- 
tininri  I.  Lambecius,  and,  after  him,  Fabricius, 
doubted  if  all  these  tables  were  to  be  attributed  to 
Scylitzes :  but  Lambecius  (aeowding  to  Kollar) 
snhsequentiy  changed  his  opinion,  and  thongfat 
they  were  his.    (Kollar,  Sapplemeia,  p.  618.) 

The  Jut  Graeto-Romiatum  of  Leuncmvius  (voLL 
p.  132,  &c)  contains,  "twiiumant  tow  moptnrajij^ 
TOO  aa)  litydKov  Spovy-foptov  rfli  fiiy\tts  'IcNbtw 
Toi!  Speantalou  furi  rilv  mpl  ftrnvrtias  Ptofiv  ye* 
poftivn  ^pit  Tiy  airip  PcunA4a  avpier  'AAj^iw  w*pi 
Ttnti/t^e^UaiwiniTpiim^iMtffiiuSi^gitlieCm- 
ropalatae,  Magnique  Dnaigarn  VigUtanttt,  Domtm 
Joanma  Hiracem  pott  promvtffotam  de  Spontaiibai 
NovtUam  Main  eidem  Priitcipi,  Domino  AUxio,  de 
aKiiiffuUale  quadam  taper  hate  enata.  According  to 
PosBcvino  {Appandai  Sacer,  Catalog,  ad  fin.  torn, 
iii.  p.  42),  there  were  extant  in  MS.  in  the  libraiy 
of  a  convent  of  the  monks  of  St.  Basil,  in  the  isle 
of  Patmos,  some  other  works  of  Scylitzes :  —  Joai^ 
nu  Heylilxite  Farii  Sermones  Philotopkici  tt  Thnto^ 
ffici,  of  which  the  first  was,  Ilfpl  nAanov  koI  rijt 
KOT*  adrdv  ^irtwj,  De  Mtmdo  et  fjut  Natnra :  also 
Eljaadem  quaedam  Epiitoiae,  The  dtsaertationa 
would  be  curious,  as  Scylitzes  appears  to  have  had 
little  respect  for  the  property,  whatever  he  may 
hare  had  for  the  doctrines  of  the  Church.  He  vit>- 
dicatcfl  in  bis  histoT}-  (p.  808,  ed.  Pans,  p.  642,  ed. 
Bonn)  the  conduct  of  Isaac  Comnenus,  in  seizing 
the  sDperfluous  wealth  of  the  monasteries,  and 
wishes  that  be  bad  been  able  to  treat  the  whole 
Chnrch  in  a  nmilar  way.  (See,  however,  Hont- 
faucon,  Bibl.  CoitL  p.  206.)  Possibly^  however, 
the  Patmos  MSS.  may  contain  the  works  of  a 
younger  Joannes  Scylities,  different  fixim  the 
historian,  who  is  mentioned  by  Nic.  ComnmuB 
Pnpadopoli,  but  whose  writings  Fabrkios  ^tad 
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not  wan.  (VoiMiu,  De  HUtaridt  Onuek,  lib.  U. 
czxri.;  ilankiiu,  zieSyxtMlU.  rerwm  jb^^Jtori&H*, 
pm.  i.  c.  zrrii;  I^unbedua,  OoTitmetd.  de  BHiioth. 
Caaaraeot  toL  iL  p.  232,  Ac  ed.  Kollu ;  Kolbr, 
SmplmemL  ad  Lambee.  L  e. ;  CaT^  HuL  LtU. 
W.  ik  p.  166,  ed.  OxCnd,  1740—1743  ;  Mont- 
bacon,  BiU.  Ooiilm,  p.  306*  Ac  j  Qau^  JVotac 
Potteriont  m  CWmmmms  wb  init ;  Oudin, 
.  Seriptoribat  tSedatiadieit^  vol.  iL  coL  745,  dec  ;  Fa- 
bric; BibL  Onue.  vol.  vii.  pp.  464,  Ac,  722,  &C., 
ToL  xi.  pp;  644,651 ;  AjihtiOK,  DiatribadeGeotyiiMj 
■pud  F^iric.  voL  ziL  p.  33 ;  Labbe,  OtUtlog. 
Seriptor,  HvL  Bgxant.  Noa,  ix.  z.  ;  Jppar.  HitL 
BjfxamtiM.  para  ii.  prafixed  to  the  Paris  ediUon  of 
the  Byianline  writ«r>.)  [J. CM.] 

SCYLLA  (XrvAAa)  and  Charybdia,  the  namea 
of  two  mka  between  Italy  and  Sicily,  and  only 

■  abort  diiloDGo  irom  ons  another.  In  the  midat 
of  th«  on«  of  theaa  neka  which  ma  neanat  to 
Italy,  than  dwolt,  aocMding  to  Homer,  Seylla,  a 
daughter  of  Cntaeia,  a  feaml  monater,  Wking 
like  a  dog,  with  twelve  feet,  aiz  long  utcka  and 
mouths,  each  of  which  cootsioed  th^  rowa  of 
aharp  teeth.  The  oppoeite  rock,  which  waa  much 
lower,  contained  an  inunenae  fig-tiee,  ander  which 
theiB  dwolt  Charjbdi^  who  thrioe  •vaiy  day 
■wallowed  down  the  water*  of  the  aea,  and  thrice 
threw  them  up  again :  botii  were  fbrmidaUe  to  the 
■hipi  which  had  to  pasa  between  them  (Horn.  Od. 
xii  73,  Ac,  335,  &&).  Later  traditions  repreaent 
Scylla  08  a  daughter  of  Phorcys  or  Phorbaa,  by 
Hecate  Crataeia  (ApoUon.  Rhod.tT.  828,  ftc,  mtfa 
the  Scholiaat),  or  by  Lunia  ;  while  others  make 
her  a  daughter  of  Tnton,  at  Poseidon  and  Ciataeia 
(Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p.  1714),  or  of  Typhon  and 
Echidna  (Hygin.  Fab.  pnet).  Some,  agun,  de- 
•cribe  her  aa  a  monster  with  six  heads  of  diSiaent 
animala,  or  with  tmly  three  beads  (Tieti.  ad  Zjp- 
eofA.  660  i  Enstath.  L  a.).  One  ttadilioa  lebttes  that 
Scylla  ori^nally  was  a  beantiful  nuuden,  who  oft«n 
played  wiUi  the  nymphs  of  the  sea,  and  was  beloved 
by  the  marine  god  Olaucas.  He  applied  to  Circe  for 
meana  to  make  Scylla  return  hia  love  ;  but  Circe, 
jealoua  of  the  fiur  maideD,  thiew  muic  herbs  into 
the  well  in  whidi  BejOm  was  wdot  to  oatbe,  and  by 
theae  beibs  the  maiden  waa  metamonbosed  in  snco 

■  manner,  that  the  upper  part  of  her  body  lenuuned 
that  of  a  woman,  while  the  lower  put  was  changed 
into  the  tail  of  a  fiah  or  serpent,  auirounded  by 
dogs  (Ov.  Met.  xiii.  732,  &c,  905,  xiv.  40,  &c  ; 
TibulL  Ui,  4.  89).  Another  tmdition  related  that 
So^la  wna  beloved  by  Poseidon,  and  that  Amphi- 
trita,  from  jealousy,  metamorphosed  her  into  a  mon- 
ater (Tzeta.  ad  L^oapk.  45  ;  Serr.  ad  Ae*.  iii.  420). 
Heracles  is  aaid  to  have  killed  her,  because  she  had 
stolen  some  of  the  oxen  of  Geryon  ;  but  Phorcys  is 
said  to  have  restored  her  to  life  (Enstath.,  Taetx., 
Hygin.,  L  &).  Virgil  {Aen.  tL  286)  speaks  of 
aeveral  SeyUoe,  and  places  them  in  the  lower 
world  (camp.  Lucret  y,  893).  Charybdis  is  de- 
scribed as  a  daughter  of  Poseidon  and  Gaea,  and 
aa  a  Toracions  woman,  who  stole  oxen  from  Heraclea, 
and  was  burled  by  die  thunderiiolt  of  Zeus  into 
the  BOBi  where  she  letuned  her  Toradons  nature. 
(Serr.  ad  Aen,  ill  420.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  King  Nisni  of  Megara,  who, 
in  CMiseqiience  of  her  love  of  Minos,  cut  off  the 
golden  hair  from  her  father's  head,  and  thereby 
caoaed  his  death  (Apollod.  iii.  15.  §  8).  She  has 
BOsaetimea  been  confounded  with  the  monster 
SerUa.  [l^S.] 


SCYLLIS.  [DiFonnm.] 

SCYMNUS  (3ffjf<wi),  of  Chioa,  wrote  a  /V 
rieffeti$,  or  descri[Mion  of  the  earth,  whidi  is  refeired 
(o  in  a  few  paasages  of  Stepbanua  and  other  later 
writers  (Steph.  By^  a.  m  lUfpos,  'E^^ifeawa, 
'AtvUi),  'Afimi  yqffof  ;  SehoL  ad  ApMm.  Biod. 
ir.  284 ;  ApoUon.  UkL  Mink  16,  whan  w 
should  read  SicSfavf  instead  of  avvrboi).  A 
brief  Periegetis,  written  in  lambk  metre,  and 
aiating  of  nearly  one  thousuid  lines,  baa  corns 
down  to  us.  This  poem,  aa  ^peais  from  the 
author's  own  statement,  was  written  in  imitation 
of  a  similar  work  in  iambic  veraea,  eompoaed  by  the 
Athenian  Apollodoras  [see  Vol  I.  p.  234,  b.],  and 
ia  dedicated  to  king  Nicomedea,  whom  some  modem 
writers  suppose  to  be  the  same  as  Nicomedea  III., 
king  of  Bithynia,  whodiod  u-c.  74 ;  bat  this  is  quite 
aneertain.  A  portion  of  this  poem  waa  first  pub- 
lished by  Hoeach^  under  the  name  of  Marouius 
Heiaclootea,  along  wiA  other  Greek  nognphera, 
Aimburg,  1600,  8to.  ;  and  again  by  Morell,  olao 
under  the  name  of  Mardanua.  Paris,  1606,  Sto. 
But  Lucas  Holstenius  and  la.  Voarios  muntained 
that  this  poem  was  written  by  S^mnns  Chins, 
and  is  the  woric  tefened  to  in  tlie  pasiayis  of  the 
ancient  writan  qooted  abore.  Their  i^miMi  waa 
adapted  by  Uodwdt,  ia  his  diaaeftatioii DtSr^mma 
Ciio,  8  7,  and  the  poem  woa  aecmdingly  pmled 
undttr  the  name  of  Scynnna,  by  Hodson  and  bj 
Gail,  in  the  Geograpki  Oraeei  Jlfinorss,  as  well  as 
by  K  Fabriciua,  in  his  recent  edition  at  the  work, 
Leipzig,  1846.  Meineke,  however,  has  shown, 
most  uiUitactorily,  in  hia  editim  of  the  poem  pub- 
llahed  shortly  after  that  of  Falmciua  (Berlin,  1 84  6  }, 
that  the  Periqeda  of  Scymnna  Chins  qnoted  by 
the  ancient  writers  waa  written  in  prose,  and  waa 
an  entirely  diSGerent  work  fhxn  the  extant  pom, 
the  author  of  whieh  is  quite  unknown. 

SCYMNUS,  ardsts.  1.  A  statoaryand 
ehoaer,  of  high  celebrity,  but  none  of  whoae  works 
were  known  in  Pliny's  time.     He  was  the  fwpil 
of  Critioa,  and  most  theidbrs  have  flouriahed 
about  01.  83,  Bi  c.  448.   (nin.  zzxiv.  8.  •. 

19.  S  25.) 

2.  An  oigiaver  of  precioaa  atones,  one  beutifiil 
^eciraea  of  whose  vrark  is  extant.  It  ia  noi 
luown  whether  or  not  he  waa  the  sama  person  aa 

the  preceding.  (R.  Rochette,  Lettn  A  M.  Sdiom, 
p.  154,  2d  ed.) 

3.  A  punter,  whose  picture  of  a  female  slave  ia 
mentioned  by  Hippocrates.  He  appeora  to  hava 
floorished  about  OL  110,  a.  c  340.  (Na^, 
KunttUr  LeaootL,i.ii.)  [P.S.] 

SCYTHES  (2«^i).  1.  Tyrant  or  ruler  of 
Zonde  in  Sicily,  about  494  B.  c.  The  Zandaeona 
had  aent  to  Ionia  to  invite  colonista  to  inn  Ibem 
in  fonoding  a  new  dty  on  the  KoX^  Aimf,  oc 
north  shore  of  Sicily,  and  the  offer  bad  been  ac- 
cepted by  a  large  body  of  Samians,  t<^ther  with 
some  fugitives  from  Miletus  ;  but  when  they  at- 
rived  at  Locri,  Scythes,  at  the  head  of  the  Zan- 
claeans,  waa  engaged  in  hostilitiea  against  the 
Sicele,  and  the  Saidana  were  pmuaded  by  Anazi- 
lu  of  Rhegium  to  take  adrant^  of  bia  abaence, 
and  occupy  the  dty  of  Zande  itself.  Herenpon 
Scythes  called  in  the  asaiatance  of  bis  ally,  Hip- 
pociatea,  tyrant  of  Gela,  but  the  latter  proved  no 
leu  perfidious  than  the  Sanuaos,  and  inunediatdy 
on  his  arrival  threw  Scythes  himself  and  his  brother 
Pythogenes  into  chains,  and  sent  them  priaonoa  la 
Injcos,  while  he  batmyad  his  alliea  the  Zanrheaai 
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into  the  hinds  of  the  8Mnwn».  S^tbM,  howerer, 
caatrived  to  make  his  etcape  to  HimetB,  and  from 
thence  repdied  to  Asia,  to  the  court  of  Dareini, 
king  of  Persia,  when  he  was  received  with  much 
distinctian,  and  row  to  ■  high  place  in  the 
king'a  favonr.  He  eftenrarde  rerinied  his  oBtive 
dt;,  bnt  ttgun  ntnnied  to  the  Poiiaa  court, 
where  he  died  at  an  adranced  age,  and  in  the  poe- 
BMsion  of  great  wealth,  while  ha  enjoyed  general 
esteem  for  the  proU^  of  bi«  character  (Herad.  vi. 
23,  24 ;  Adian.  F.  H.  fvi.  17).  It  ie  ramark- 
•Ue  that  Hecodotns,  while  he  designates  Anazihu 
and  Hippocrates  as  tyrants  [ripatvm)  of  their 
mpective  cities,  stylet  Scythes  king  {0aaA*is)  or 
monarch  (/io^kc^oi)  of  the  Zanclwans.* 

2.  The  &ther  of  Cadmus,  tyrant  of  Cos,  men- 
tioned by  Hetodotos  (ni.  163),  is  aappoeed  by 
K.O.  HlUlar  (Doriamtt  vol.  L  p.  193,  note)  to  be 
idcntial  with  the  preceding  [CAOHua].  The 
•obaeqnent  ranoval  of  Ca^ni  to  Zancle  cer- 
tainly give*  much  probability  to  the  conjectare. 
Valwenaer  and  Larcber,  bowerer  {ad  Herod,  tL 
23,  TiL  168)  consider  him  to  have  been  another  per- 
son of  the  •ame  bmily.  [E.  H.  B.] 

SCYTHIA'NUS  {Situ9ua^$\  a  Manicbaeon 
hentic,  who,  Mcording  to  EpiphaniuK  supported 
hii  ounions  by  the  philoaophy  of  Pythagoma. 
(Bptpoan.  /Amt.  IxvL  2  ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graec.  vol 
i.  p.  866.)  [P.  S.] 

SCYTHI'NUS  {STO«'vor),  of  Teos,  an  iambic 
poet,  mentioned  by  Stephanus  of  Bycantiuni  {».  v. 
Tim),  He  tamed  into  *erae  the  great  work  of 
the  philosopher  Heradeitus  (Diog.  LAert.  iz.  16  ; 
see  Menag.  ad  /oc).  A  considerable  fragment, 
apparently  from  this  work,  is  preserved  by  Stobaeus 
{Eeiog.  Phgi.  L  9.  g  43,  p.  264).  He  U  also  owd- 
tiooed  by  Athenaena  (xLp.  461),  and  twice  hj 
Plutarch,  who  quotes  from  him  some  venes  re- 
specting the  lyre  {Op.  Mor.  pp.  402,  705).  Two 
of  hts  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. (Bmnck,  AmiU,  vol.  ii.  p.  104  ;  Jacobs, 
^mU.  GraecTol.  ii.  p.  91,voL  xiilp.  950 ;  Fabric. 
Biit.  Gnee.  joL  i.  866,  voL  iL  pp.  142,  625, 
ToL  ir.  p.  494.)  [P.S.J 

SEBO'SUS,  9rA'TIVS,awriteron  geography, 
cited  by  Pliny  (/f.  N.  vL  29.  s.  35,  ^i.  31.  i.  36, 
ijc  15.  k  17;  Soliu.  52).  He  is  perhaps  the  same 
as  Sebosus,  the  friend  of  Catnlus.  (Cic  ad  Alt. 
U.  U,  15.) 

SEBRUS  (2tif9t),  a  son  of  Hippocoon,  was 
worshipped  as  a  hen  at  Sparta,  where  he  had  an 
heromn  called Sebrinm.  (Paos.  iii.  16.  $  I;  comp. 
DoRCiua.)  [L.  S.} 

SECUNDl'NUS,  a  Manicbaean,  known  to  us 
only  as  the  antbor  of  a  letter  addressed  to  Augus- 
tine, in  which  he  gently  upbraids  him  fof  bamg 
destfted  the  sect  to  which  he  was  once  attached, 
and  niges  him  in  the  most  earnest  and  flattering 
language  to  return.  This  BpUtola  ad  Avgwtiiatm, 
which  is  totally  destitute  of  merit,  together  with 
the  reply  Gomtra  StamdiMitm  Miatieiaatm,  is  given 
in  the  woriis  of  the  bishop  of  Hippo,  in  the  eighth 
Wnme  of  the  Benedictine  edition.      [  W.  K] 

SECUNDI'NUS,  NICOLAITS.  a  learned 
Greek  of  the  island  of  Euboea,  who  acted  as 
interpreter  at  the  council  of  norence  in  a.  d. 
1438,  and  the  following  ynrs.  He  transUted 
several  Greek  works  into  I^in :  but  his  life  does 
not  £idl  within  the  limits  of  the  present  work. 
(Fabric.  BiU.  Oraea.  voL  xi.  p.  294.) 

SECUNDUS   (3*«eiMot),  Gnek  Uteiary. 
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I.  Of  Athens,  a  distinguished  sophist  of  the  time 
of  Hadrian,  and  one  of  the  teachers  of  Herodea 
Attieus,  who  quarrelled  with  him,  and  wrote  a  sa^ 
castic  verse  upon  him  ;  but,  after  his  death,  H^ 
rode*  pronounced  his  fsnenl  oration,  and  shed 
tears  over  him.  He  was  the  son  of  a  caipenter, 
whence  he  obtained  tbe  nickmune  of  Mivpes,  A-- 
cording  to  Philostmtos,  he  was  exceedingly  learned, 
bnt  very  inferior  as  a  critic  (Philostr.  ViL  Sopk. 
i.  26,  pp.  544,  545  ;  Said.  a.  v.,  who  appeals  to 
have  confounded  him  with  Pliny  1  thoo^  the 
reading  is  doubtful.) 

Of  bis  works  very  little  is  known  with  certainty. 
Suidas  tells  us  that  he  wrote  iu\4Tat  (Wropwiu, 
and  we  have  in  Philostiatus  the  theme  and  heads 
of  bis  most  celebrated  rhetorical  exenise.  There 
is  a  ctdlection  of  SmUmtiat  ascribed  to  him,  of 
doubtful  authenticity,  and  not  of  anflldent  impor- 
tance to  require  further  notice  here.  The  whole 
question  respecting  them  isdiseusted,  and  an  account 
of  their  MSS.  and  editions  given,  tn  lUitkiui, 
BiU.  Graec.  voL  i.  pp.  866 — 870. 

2.  Of  Tarentum,  an  epigrammatic  poet,  three  of 
whose  epigrams  are  preserved  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. His  verses  were  indnded  in  tbe  collection 
of  Philip  of  Theasalonica,  about  whose  time  he 
seems  to  have  lived.  (Bmnck,  AmU.  vol  ill  p.  5  ; 
Jacobs,  AniL  Grata,  toL  iii.  p^  226,  vol.  ziii.  pp. 
950,951.)  [P.S.] 

SKCUNDUS,  M.  A'RRIUS,  known  only  from 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  It  has 
been  supposed  by  some  that  the  head  on  the 
obverse  is  that  of  Augustus ;  by  others  that  of 
Amus  himself:  bat  it  is  impossible  to  obtain  any 
certain^  on  the  point  (Ecknelf  voL  r.  ii,  148»t 


COIN  OP  v.  ARHIUS  SncUNDtJS. 

SECUNDUS,  ATA'NIUS,  vowed  during  a» 
illness  of  Caligula  to  fight  in  the  ghuliatorial  games, 
if  tbe  emperor  recovered,  expecting  to  be  rewarded 
for  hie  devotion.  But  when  Caluola  got  weU,  and 
Secundus  was  tmwilling  to  fulfirhis  vow,  the  em- 
peror compelled  him  to  fight.  (Dion  Casa  lix.  8  ; 
comp.  Suek  CaUg.'il.) 

SECUNDUS  CARI'NAS.  [Carinas,  No.  4.] 

SECUNDUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  orator  and 
a  friend  of  Qointilian,  is  one  of  the  speakers  in  the 
Diidogiu  de  On^orUna^  usually  ascribed  to  Tacitus, 
Qointilian  praises  his  riegantia^  and  says  that  if 
he  had  lived  h>nger,  he  would  have  obtained  with 
posterity  the  repntaUon  of  an  illustrioua  orator. 
(Anctor,  DiaL  de  OraL  3,  &c  ;  QnintiL  z.  1. 
§120,  zil  10.  8  11.) 

SECUNDUS,  HA'RIUS,  was  govamer  of 
Phoenicia,  under  Macrinns,  and  took  a  share  in 
the  administration  of  E^ypt  also.  He  was  slain  in 
the  tumult  which  arose  when  intelligence  was  first 
received  of  the  victory  achieved  by  Ebigabalua, 
(Dion  Cats.  Izxviii.  35.)  [W.  &] 

SECUNDUS,   PEDAOtlUa.  [Pkdamu^ 
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SECUNDUS,  PETRO'NIUS,  pmefeetw  prw 
torio  aloiig  with  Norbsnus  in  tb«  mgn  of  Z>omi- 
tiu,  and  one  of  the  parties  privy  to  the  murder 
of  tiiB  emperor.  (Dion  Cou.  Ixvii.  15;  Entnp. 
viii.  1.) 

SECUNDUS,  PLT'NIUS.  [Punius  ] 
SECUNDUS,  POMFCyNIUS.  I.  A  dUtin- 
gntshed  poet  in  the  reignt  of  Tiberius,  Caligula, 
snd  Clandiua.  He  wu  one  of  the  friends  of 
Sejann*,  and  on  the  foil  of  that  miniiter  in  a.  d, 
31  wae  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  remained  till 
the  accession  of  Caligula  in  a.  d.  37,  by  whom  he 
waa  releaaedf  and  who  raised  him  to  the  consul- 
■hip  in  A.  D.  41.  Dion  Cassias  Mya  (liz,  6), 
that  he  had  been  consnl  leTen  yean  before  the 
accession  of  Caligula ;  but  his  name  does  not  occur 
in  the  Fasti.  lo  the  reign  of  Clandiua  he  was 
appointed  the  emperor^s  legatus  in  Germany,  and 
in  A.  D,  50  defeated  the  Chatti,  and  obtained 
tiie  honour  of  tbo  triumphal  ornaments.  Sectrn- 
dns  was  an  inttniBte  fnend  of  the  eider  Pliny, 
who  showed  his  action  for  him  by  writing  his 
life  in  two  books.  Tacitus  speaks  of  him  (Ann. 
V.  8)  as  a  man  "  multa  morum  etegantia  et  ingenio 
illuatri."  It  was  by  his  tragedies  that  Secundus 
obtained  the  most  celebrity.  They  arc  spoken  of  in 
the  highest  tenns  by  Tacitus,  Qulntilian,  and  the 
younger  Pliny,  and  were  read  even  in  a  much 
later  nge,  as  one  of  them  is  quoted  by  the  gram- 
marian Charisins  (Tac  Am.  v.  8,  vi.  18  ;  Dion 
Cast.  lix.  6,  29  ;  Toe  Arm.  zl  13,  xii.  27,  28  ; 
IfiaJ.  de  Orat.  13  ;  Quintil  X.  I.  S  98  ;  Plin. 

H.  N.  vii.  19.  «ii.  12.  s.  26,  xit.  4.  s.  fi  ;  Plin. 
£p.  ill.  5,  viL  17;  Charisiui,  ap,  Bothe,  Poet. 
Sien.  LaL  Fragm.  vol.  iL  p.  279).  The  prae- 
uomen  of  Pomponius  Secundus  is  doubtful  In 
niic  passage  Tacitus  calls  him  Pvhlius  (Ami.  xi. 

I. 3),  and  in  another  Ludut  (Ann.  xiu  27),  while 
Dion  Cassiua  (lix.  6)  names  him  Quinim.  Tadtus, 
however,  call  hit  brother  Quintus.  [No,  2.] 

2.  Q.  PcwroNius  SuuHOtra,  tha  brother  of  the 
preceding,  a  man  of  abandoned  chamcter,  accused 
Sancin  and  others  towards  the  end  of  the  reigii  of 
Tiberius,  under  the  pretext  of  warding  otf  dangers 
from  his  brother  by  acquiring  the  favour  of  the 
emperor.  He  subsequently  revolted  agninst  the 
emperor  Claudius.  (Tac.  Ann.  vt.  18,  xiii.  43.) 

POPPAEITS,  Q.  SECUNDUS,  consul  suf- 
fectus  «.  D,  9,  with  M.  Fapius  Mtitilus,  These 
consuls  gave  their  names  to  the  celebrated  Papia 
Poppaea  lex,  frequently  called  Julia  et  Papia  Pop- 
paea.  (DioD  Cass.  Iri.  10  ;  DkL  ofAiitiq.  p.  691, 
2ded.) 

SECUNDUS,  SAT-BIUS,  a  dependant  of  Se- 
janua,  accused  Cremutius  Cordns  in  i.  d,  25.  He 
nftetwnrds  betrayed  his  mauler,  and  gave  informa- 
tion to  Tiberius  of  the  conspiracy  which  Scjiuius 
had  formed  against  him.  Joaepfaus  relates  {Anl. 
xviii.  C)  that  Antonia  informed  Tiberius  of  the 
conspiracy  of  Scjanus ;  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
jectured that  Secundus,  unwilling  or  unable  to 
nave  an  interview  with  the  emperor,  had  acquainted 
Antonia  with  the  plot.  Secundus  tvas  married  to 
the  notorious  Albucilla.  (Tac.  Arm.  iv.  34,  vi.  8, 
47  ;  S«'nec,  ContoL  ad  Mardam,  22.) 

SECUNDUS,  VI'BIUS,  a  Roman  eques,  was 
Menied  of  malversation  (njiehtiKhe)  in  Mauritania, 
and  condemned,  A.  D.  60.  He  was  bauished  from 
Italy,  and  escaped  a  heavier  punishment  through 
the  iafinence  of  bis  brother  Vibius  CMspus.  (Tac 
Ann.  xir  2&) 


SECUNDUS,  VITRU'VIUS,  secretary  Or 
Commodus,  was  pnt  to  itm&  along  with  PitennS 
and  Jnlianncnpon  the  ditcorery  w  the  ronspitaey 

against  the  emperor  in  A.  D.  183L  (Lamprid.  Coat- 
mod.  4.)  fW.  R.] 

SEDI'GITUS,  VOLCATIUS,  u  dewribed  by 
Pliny  (H.2f.  xi  43)  as  •^Olustrem  in  PDafea.** 
A.  GelliuB  (xv.  24)  has  preserved  from  hia  work 
d»  PoUtU,  which  i^pears  to  have  been  a  sort  of 
metrical  Didascalia,  thirteen  Iambic  aenarians,  in 
which  the  principal  Latin  comic  dramatists  are 
enumerated  in  the  order  of  merit.  In  this  "  Canon,** 
as  it  has  been  termed,  the  first  place  is  assigned  to 
CoecilioB  £tatius.  the  second  to  Plaatm,  the  third 
to  Naevigs,  the  fourth  to  Licinins,  the  fifth  to  AtU'- 
lius,  the  sixth  to  Terentius,  the  seventh  to  Tnrpi- 
lius,  the  eighth  to  Ttabea,  the  ninth  to  Lnscius, 
the  tenth,  "causa  antiquitatis,"  to  Ennius.  In 
addition  to  these  verses,  two  fragments,  probably 
from  the  same  piece  with  the  above,  one  a  single 
line,  the  other  extending  to  three,  and  both  re- 
ferring to  Terence,  an  qnoted  in  the  hft  of  that 
writer  ascribed  to  Suetonins.  (Burmann,  Am&ol. 
lot  ii.  223,  or  No.  140,  ed.  Meyer ;  Osann,  AnaL 
Cril.  p.  3  ;  Lndewig,  Veber  den  Caiwm  det  VmUa- 
tita  Sed^ilui,  Programm  su  Neustrelitc,  4to.  1 8<2  ; 
Kluumann,  tie  Naevio  poela.)  [W.  R.] 

SEDU'LIUS,  COE'LIUS,  a  Christian  poet, 
who  is  termed  a  presbyter  by  Isldorus  of  Seville 
(de  Script.  Eedet,  c.  7),  and  by  Honorinsof  Autun 
(de  S.  E.  tii.  7).  By  the  writer  known  as  Anony- 
mus  Mcllicensis  (c.  35,  in  the  BibL  Ecda.  a( 
Fahricius)  he  is  called  an  ^nftirilM,  a  title  confirmed 
by  two  acrostic  panegyrics  to  be  found  in  the 
edition  of  Cellarius,  white  by  Sigebertus  of  Gen- 
bloux  (de  S.  JEL  6),  and  by  Triuemina  {d$  8.  E. 
142)  he  is  designated  as  a  bishop — to  which  am- 
tislei  is  frequently  equivalent — but  no  one  has  pre- 
tended to  discover  the  see  over  whicb  he  presided. 
We  cannot  detomine  with  absolute  precnian  the 
date  either  of  his  birth  or  of  his  death,  but  the 
period  when  he  flourished  may  be  defined  within 
narrow  limits.  He  refers  (£}>u&  ai  Maoed.)  to  Wnt 
commentaries  of  Jerome,  who  died  a.  u.  430,  and  a 
himself  praised  by  (^osaiodonis  (de  IntUl.  die.  let 
27  ;  comp.  Venwit  Fortunat.  Cbna.  viii.  1  ;  ViL 
S.  Atariin.  i.  15),  who  was  bom  A.  It.  468*  and  by 
Popu  Gelasiua,  who  pieuded  over  the  Roman 
Church  from  a.  d.  492  to  a.  d.  496,  Moreover, 
his  works  were  collected  after  his  death  and  pub- 
lished by  Asterios,  as  we  learn  from  a  short  intro- 
ductory epiraain,  to  which  is  added,  in  some  MSS., 
the  not«  **  Hoe  opus  Sedulius  inter  chartnlas  dia- 
persum  reliquit:  quod  recoUectnm  adomatmnqoB 
od  omnem  elegantiam  divulgatom  est  a  Toruo 
Rufio  Asterio  V.  C.  console  ordinario  atque  pa- 
tricio.^'  Upon  turning  to  the  Fasti  we  discover 
that  an  Asterins  was  consnl  aloiw  with  Protogenea 
in  A.t).  449,  and  that  Tnrdna  Rnfba  AproniBauB 
Afcterius  was  coniul  alcmg  with  Piaeridins  in  a. 
496.  Combining  these  facts  little  doubt  can  be 
entertained  that  the  latter  is  the  person  indicated 
above,  and  that  we  may  fix  the  epoch  of  Sedulius 
about  A.  D.  450.  Of  his  personal  history  we  know 
nothing  whatsoever.  By  Trithemius  (JL  d.)  indeed 
he  is  said  to  have  bean  a  Scot,  the  dit^e  of 
arehbisht^  Hildebert ;  but  this  and  umikr  rtate- 
ments  arose,  it  would  appear,  from  confounding 
three  different  persons,  all  ecdesiastica,  who  bora 
the  same  name :  —  1.  SeduKas,  the  poet,  who  be- 
longs, aa  we  have  proved,  to  the  fifth  eeaturyk 
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%  Seddnu,  who,  ia  attsclui%  hts  >!{^Ktun!  to  the  ' 
Acts  of  the'Coandl  of  Rome,  held  in  a..d.  721, 
dewribei  hiniMlf  m  **  Epiicopus  Britanniae  de 
geiMnSeotonim."  3.  Seduliua,  an  Irish  Scot,  who 
lived  10110  bundled  yean  Inter,  and  compiled  from 
th«  wwks  of  Origcn,  Eutebiiu,  Jerome,  ind  other 
cetebntei  &tlun,  »  commmtuT  upon  St  Paul 
ami  ezunt  nndor  the  dtla  **  SeduKi  Scod  Hibw- 
nienus  in  omneo  epiatolu  PaoU  CoUectanenm." 

The  following  piecea  bj  the  firat  of  theta  indir- 
Tiduala  have  descended  to  ua. 

I.  Pateiaie  Carnuit  a.  Mirabilivm  Divatoram 
IMiri  in  heroic  meaaare ;  to  which  is  prefixed 
in  Bome  «  "  Pime^o,"  in  ei^t  elegiac 
couplet*,  addraaaed  to  the  reader^  and  a  "  Dedieatio 
•d  Theoidonom  AugDitum,"  in  fifteen  hojuunetera. 
If  the  inacripdon  of  the  latter  be  genuine,  it  could 
Dot  have  been  written  after  a.  a.  450,  for  in  that 
year  the  yonnger  Theodosiua  died.  There  ia  also 
an  introductory  epietle  addreued  to  the  Abbot 
Macedonins,  M  whoeo  reqneat  SeduUua  had  exe- 
cuted a  pnse  veraion  of  the  abora  poem.  Tbia 
prace  Toraion  haa  been  preaerved  and  waa  published 
at  Paris  in  1585  by  F.  Juret,  from  a  MS.  the 
pn^ty  of  P.  Pithoa.  Sigebertus  {I.  o.)  main- 
tiuna  that  the  work  was  first  oompoaed  in  proae 
and  afterwards  reraified.  Bat  thia  account  ia  di- 
rectly at  variance  with  the  words  of  the  letter. 
There  is  tome  doubt  as  to  the  number  of  booka 
into  which  the  PatehaU  Carme»  ought  to  be  di- 
Tided.  Although  the  MSS.  vary,  all  the  best 
diatribate  it  into  five :  the  Anonymus  Melliceneis 
(/.  e.)  states  that  it  con^ats  of  two  ;  Isidoma  and 
Honorina  {IL  at.)  agree  that  there  are  three,  one 
being  devoted  to  the  signs  and  wondera  comnie- 
rnomted  in  the  Old  Testiuuent,  two  to  the  Sacra- 
meiite  and  Miracles  of  Christ.  Trithemiua  [U  c) 
expressly  names  four,  and  this  seems  to  hare  been 
the  anangment  oontenqilated  by  the  author,  who 
thus  {El^ad  Maead.)  ezplaina  the  nature,  ob- 
ject, and  extent  of  his  undertaking:  "Qutuor 
nirabiliHm  divinorum  libelloa,  quos,  et  pluribua 
pauca  coroplexus,  uaque  ad  Passionem  et  Resur- 
lectionem  Ascensionemque  Domini  Noatri  Jesu 
Chriati,  qoatuor  Evangetistanim  dicta  congregans, 
ordinavi,  contra  omnes  acmulos  tuae  defeasioui 
CMumendo.  Hnic  autem  open,  fftfente  Deo,  J*(u- 
tkatu  drmMU  nomen  imposui  quia  Paacha  nos- 
trum immolatua  est  Christua."  The  moat  easy 
solution  of  the  diiiicHlly  is  to  be  found  in  the  tup- 
position  which  aaaigna  the  disposition  of  the  paru, 
at  they  are  now  exhibited,  to  the  firat  editor 
Aateriua,  who  would  probably  give  that  form  to 
the  scattered  p^wra  of  the  deceaaed  which  to  him 
appeared  most  appropriate,  while  tnuucribers,  fol- 
lowing their  ovra  judgment,  may  have  thought  fit 
to  introduce  changes,  and  thus  have  caused  the 
diserejpancies  and  contiadictions  which  we  meet 
with  in  the  historians  of  eccleaiaadcal  litoiature.  It 
ia  not  improbable  that  Sednliua  may,  at  one  time, 
have  intended  the  Miraclea  of  the  Old  Testament 
to  conatitute  a  tqwatc  work,  and  it  may  even  be 
urged  that  the  words  quoted  above  apply  to  the 
Mew  Testament  exclusively. 

II.  Velerit  et  Novi  JaaJoawn/t  CoUatio,  a  sort  of 
hymn  containing  a  collection  of  texts  frnn  the  Old 
and  New  Teataments,  arranged  in  auch  a  manner 
at  to  enable  the  reader  to  compare  the  two  dispen- 
BKttona.  The  metre  employed  ia  the  elegiac  dittich 
and  the  expietuona  are  arranged  with  laborious 
h)|pniitf  in  aach  ■  way  that  the  fint  penthemimer 
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of  the  hexameter,  in  each  couplet,  recurs  aa  the 
laat  penthemimer  of  the  pentan^tec :  thus 

Frimna  ad  ima  rmit  magna  de  luce  auperbus  ; 
Sic  homo  cum  twnoit  ftrimma  ad  ima  mil ; 

a  device  to  which  grammarians  have  giveoi  the 
name  of  iwayiXirttt. 

III.  Hyunmt  d6  ChriA>^  a  snccinct  aoconnt  of 
the  life  and  miraclea  of  Christ,  from  the  Incaniation 
to  the  Ascension,  in  Iambic  dimeUra.  The  firat 
line  begins  with  the  letter  A,  the  fifth  line  with 
the  letter  B,  the  ninth  with  C,  the  thirteenth 
with  D,  and  ao  on  at  interrala  of  four  lines  until 
a  complete  alphabet  has  been  finished,  the  whole 
being  wound  up  by  a  sort  of  epilogue  in  two  elegiac 
diaticha. 

IV.  De  Fvrbi  Incanutione,  a  Cento  Vi^lianus, 
first  published  in  the  eollection  of  MattMte  and 
Durand  from  a  MS.  belonging  to  tha  monattoiy  of 
Corvey  on  the  Weier. 

V.  Tho  authentid^  of  the  epigram  entitled 
"  De  tabula  orbis  terrarwn  jusau  Theodoni  Junioris 
Imperatoria  lactn"  ia  more  than  doubtful.  It  ia 
to  be  found  in  Burmann's  Antioiogia  Latino,  t. 
1 15,  or  No.  274,  ed.  Meyer ;  comih  Womsdorf, 
PkieL  LcO.  Mm.  toL  iv.  p.  499. 

The  moits  of  Seduliua  are  alb^ther  of  a  uog^- 
tive  character.  Every  one  ndmita  that  he  waa  not 
destitute  of  talent.  With  the  exception  of  several 
mistakes  in  quantity,  his  verse  is  by  no  means 
rough  nor  inharmonious,  and  his  language,  formed 
upon  the  model  of  Virgil,  ia  not  devoid  ^  a  certain 
degree  of  elegance,  and  caimot  be  prononnoed  in- 
puro  ;  hia  descripUons  are  not  coarse  wt  exagge- 
rated. His  prose,  however,  preeents  a  aingmar 
contrast,  the  style  being  in  the  highest  degree 
harsh  and  affected,  the  phraseology  and  ayntax  alike 
bstbarona.  Such  inconsistencies  are  by  no  meana 
nnconunon  among  the  writers  of  that  epoch,  and 
admit  of  easy  explanation.  In  verse  eompositioB 
they  confined  tbrauelves  exchuively  to  the  words 
and  expressions  which  had  been  stamped  by  the 
authority  of  the  poeu  in  the  Augustan  age,  accord- 
ing to  the  ijatem  pursued  in  ue  tchotri  ezMdaea 
of  modem  timet,  while  their  prose  represented  the 
ordinary  language  of  their  own  day. 

We  have  already  obaerved  that  Sednlius  was 
commended  by  Pope  Oetasins,  vriio  couched  h» 
praise  in  tlie  following  terms  {Dittirul.  xv.  3.  §  25) : 
"  Venembiiis  viri  Sednlii  Paachale  Opus,  quod  be- 
roicia  deacripait  veraibus,  insigni  laude  proferimus." 
In  timaeribing  the  document  the  word  Itaereticu 
was  aeddentaUy  aabatituted  for  isrotEti,  and  the 
error  passed  undetected  in  aome  of  the  authorised 
collectiona  of  Canona.  Hence  it  came  to  pass  that, 
fur  a  considerable  period,  sealous  churchmen,  and 
among  them  Pope  Paulus  IL  and  Pope  Hndrianus 
VL,  moved  by  the  authority  of  one  so  holy,  were 
in  the  habit  of  anathematisfaig  poets  in  general, 
and  of  dechuing  that  all  who  m^dled  with  verae, 
even  although  the  theme  might  relate  to  holy 
things,  were  heretics  and  accursed. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  Seduliut  is  a  quarto 
volume,  printed  at  Paris  by  Badius  Atcentiiis,  but 
without  a  date  ;  the  second  edition  was  published 
along  with  Juvsncna  and  others  by  Aldus,  4|o. 
VeneL  1A02.  The  moat  elaborate  editions  are 
those  of  Cellarius,  8vo.  Hal.  1704  and  1739 ;  of 
Amtzenius,  4to  Leovard.  1761  ;  and  of  Arevalus, 
4to.  Ron.  1794.  The  diflhrent  pieces  will  be 
I  finmd  in    Poeiarum  nteram  eoeleaiaatiea  Ogata. 
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Cluwtim*'  of  O.  Fsbriciu,  fol.  BnsiL  1564 ;  in 
thft  BAHeOasa  Patrmt  Mact.  fol  Lngd.  1677,  toL 
tL  p.  458 ;  in  the  Cbrpw  Poetantm  Lot.  of  Mat- 
ture,  vol.  ii.  p.  lOfiO ;  and  in  the  fifth  Tolumo  of 
the  OMm&>  Paamnauu.  [W.  R.j 

SEGESTA  {^ffivm).  Tho  Trojan  Phoeno- 
damu  (others  call  him  Hippotei,  Ippotcru  or  Ip- 
MHtrntoa)  had  thi«e  daoghton.  When  be  was 
to  be  compelled  by  Laomedon  to  expose  one  of 
them  to  ^e  marine  monster  which  waa  ravaging 
the  country,  he  called  the  people  together  and  in- 
dacad  them  to  compd  Laomedon,  whose  gnilt  had 
bnnght  the  monster  into  the  conntry,  to  expose 
hi*  own  danghter  Hetione.  Laomedon  then  took 
vengeance  by  earning  iome  nilon  to  convey  the 
three  daughters  of  Phoenodamas  to  a  deiert  part 
of  the  coast  of  Sicily  (some  say  Libya).  One  of 
these  maidens  was  Siesta  or  Egesta,  with  whom 
the  rirer  god  Crimissns,  in  the  shape  of  a  bear  or 
a  dog,  begot  A^eatoa,  Egestus  orAcestes,  by 
whom  Egesta  in  Sidly  was  bnilt.  (Taetz.  ad  Ly- 
eopk.  471,  95$;  Serr.  ad  Aau  i.  550,  t.  30; 
Dionys.  L  52.)  [U  &] 

SEOESTES,  a  Chenucan  chieftain,  the  oppo- 
nent of  Aiminins.  He  was  alternately  the  cod- 
qneror  and  the  captive  of  his  great  rivaL  Private 
injurieB  embittered  their  political  feud,  for  Arminius 
carried  off  and  forcibly  married  the  daughter  of 
Segestei.  In  a.  d.  0  Segestes  warned  Qntntiliiu 
Vara*  of  the  conepitacy  of  Arminins,  Sigtmer 
and  other  Chenuean  diim  against  him,  and  coun- 
selled him  to  arrest  them  en  the  rendt  broke  out 
His  warning  was  disregarded,  and  Vams  perished. 
In  A.  D.  It  Sweatee  was  forced  .by  hia  tribe«m|yi 
into  a  war  with  Rome  ;  but  he  still  corresponded 
with  the  enemy,  and  sent  to  Oennanicns  informa- 
don  of  the  plans  and  movements  of  the  Chemscans. 
Hia  taai^ecy  waa  probably  dbcovsred,  dnce  the 
Cbenueans  attacked  Segestes  in  hit  own  hooae, 
and  bo  was  reaened  with  difficulty  by  a  detachment 
aent  by  Oermanicns.  S^eates  was  accompanied 
to  the  Roman  camp  by  his  children,  his  slaves,  and 
clients.    He  extenuated  his  port  in  the  war  by 

E leading  his  services  to  Augustus,  who  had  gnnt^ 
fm  the  Roman  franchise,  and  he  offered  to  nego- 
tiate peaco  with  the  inanrgent  Onmans.  Oermft- 
nicus  asrigned  Segeates  a  secure  dwelling-place  in 
Narixmne,  and  panloned  bis  son  Sigimundus,  who 
had  revolted.  The  daughter  of  Segestes,  although 
clinging  rather  to  the  cause  of  her  husband.  Armi- 
nius, toan  to '  her  fctherV  was  sent  with  her 
jn&uit  son  to  Ravenna.  (Tec.  Awn.  i.  65 — 59 ; 
Veil  Pat.  ii.  118 ;  Flor.  iv.  12.)      [W.  B.  D.] 

SEGKTIA,  a  Roman  divinity,  who,  together 
with  Setia  or  Seja  and  Semonia,  was  invoked  by 
the  early  Italians  at  seed  time,  for  Segetia,  like 
the  two  other  names,  is  connected  with  mro  and 
wegei.  (Plin.  H.lf.  xviii.  2.  2 ;  Hacrob.  Sat  L 
16 ;  August  De  Civ.  Dei,  iv.  8  ;  comp.  TertuU.  De 
^xcU  S.)  {L.  S.j 

SEGIME'RUS  («  the  Conqueror"),  brother  of 
Segestes,  was  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Chenucans  in 
the  revolt  of  Lower  Germany,  in  x.  d.  9.  He  was 
present  with  Anunins  in  the  camp  ol  Vams,  and 
lured  him  on  to  hia  defeat  and  death  [Arhinivs]. 
In  A.D.  15  Segimens  surrendered  himself  and  his 
son  Sesitbaces  to  Stertinius,  a  lieutenant  of  Oer- 
inanicus.  He  was  banished  to  Cologne.  His  son's 
pardon  waa  obtained  with  more  difficulty,  since 
sesitbaces  was  accused  by  the  survivors  of  Varus's 
legiona  of  having  treated  with  contumely  their 
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bader^  lem^nt.  (Tae.  Ami.  L  71  ;  Stnib.  vfi.  p. 
293  :  Dion  CauL  Ivi.  19.)-  [W.B-D.] 

SEOIMUNDUS,  the  son  of  Seaeetes,  was  ap- 
pointed priest  of  an  altar  in  the  neigh bonrfoood  of 
Cologne,  probably  the  altar  raised  to  Augostoa 
Caesar.  He  afterwards  njoined  his  tribe^  the  Che- 
mscans. In  14  ffigimnnduB  was  one  of  tha 
envoys  whom  Segestes  sent  to  Oermanicns,  when 
the  Chnnacans  were  beueging  him  in  hia  own 
houses  Gennanicus  pardoned  the  previous  defeeticm 
of  Sigimundus,  and  idlowed  him  to  share  his  father's 
exile  in  Narbonne.  [Skhstwi,]  (Tac  Am.  L 
57,  58  ;  Stnib.  vii.  p.  291.)  [W.B.D.J 

SEGONAX,  one  of  the  kings  of  Cantinm  in 
Britain,  who  joined  CoMivellamins  to  oppose  Caew. 
(Caes.  RO.  v.  22.) 

SEGU'LIUS,  an  artist  in  gold  (a«r^,sic), 
whose  nune  is  found  in  a  Latin  inscription  (Gntor, 
p.  dcixsix.  1),  in  whidi  hia  fiiU  name  is  D.  S^giUim 
Alexia  (sic).  The  last  word,  in  Uiis  ease,  as  in 
the  nsmes  of  Avtiti  and  Qamtas  AUm  [QuiNTua], 
is  commonly  anppoaed  to  be  an  abbreviation  of  tha 
genitive  .<4baafl(/n'  or  of  AUrai;  but  Raoul-Ro- 
chetto  thinks  that  it  is  a  distinct  cognomen.  {Ltttrm 
&  M.  Seiom,  pp.  125,  401,  2d  ed.)  [P.SL] 

SEGU'LIUS  LA'BEO,af^iendofOtihvianoa, 
&  c.  43,  is  called  by  Cieero,  **  homo  neqaiasifflTts." 
(Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi.  20,  21.) 

SBJA'NUS,  AE'LIUS.  Dion  Cassins  saya 
that  hia  praenomen  was  LoeiiiB.  Tacitus  {Amm. 
iv.  I,  ftb)  is  onr  diief  uthority  for  the  history  of 
tills  infiunons  inatrament  of  llbaritts.  Sejanus  was 
bom  at  Vnkinii,  ir.  Etmtia :  he  was  the  son  of 
Seina  &iabo,  a  Roman  eques,whowas  oommnnder 
of  the  pntetorinn  troops  at  the  close  of  the  reign  of 
Augustus  and  the  commencement  of  that  of  Ti- 
berius. Velleius  Pateicohis  (ii.  127)  ays  that  he 
was  of  illustrious  descent  on  the  nalenial  aide ; 
and  Lipsius  conjecturea  that  his  mother  was  of  the 
Junia  Gens,  because  Junius  Blaesus,  proconsul  of 
Africa,  was  the  maternal  undo  of  Sejanus  (Tadt 
Ahr,  lit  72),  Rumour  accused  him  of  selling 
himself,  when  ayoun^  man,  to  the  lust  of  Apidiu, 
a  rich  debauchee  (Dion  Case.  IriL  19).  Sejanos 
ultimately  gained  sneh  inflnaiea  over  TiberiaB,  - 
that  diis  snapidons  man,  who  was  dose  and  re- 
served to  nil  mankind,  opened  his  bosom  to  Sej^ 
nns,  and  made  him  his  confidant.  Sejanus  had  a 
body  capable  of  enduring  fiitigue,  and  a  mind 
Gspnble  of  the  boldest  designs :  be  concealed  his 
own  thoughts,  and  was  a  ralumniator  of  others  ; 
he  could  hiwn  and  crouch  to  power,  though  he  was 
insolent  to  those  below  him  ;  to  the  worid  he  put 
on  the  appearance  of  moderation,  but  his  greedi- 
ness had  no  hounds  ;  and  to  accomplish  his  pur- 
poses he  could  be  magnificent  and  profiise,  aa  well 
ai  laboiiona  and  v^nnt.  Sudi  waa  the  diaiacter 
of  the  man  who  for  many  year*  governed  Tiberioa. 

In  the  year  in  which  Angustus  died,  a.  d.  14, 
Sejanus  waa  made  the  colleague  of  his  father  in 
the  command  of  the  Pnetorian  bands,  and  wae 
sent  by  Tiberius  to  accompany  his  son  Drat  at,  in 
his  visit  to  the  mntinovs  legions  in  Pnnonin . 
{Tadt.  Ann.  I  2i).  Upon  hia  lather  baiiv  aent  m 
governor  to  Egyp^  Scjwns  had  the  sole  command 
of  the  Praetorian  cohorta.  When  Agripplna,  tha 
wife  of  GermanicuB,  by  her  heroic  resolution,  had 
prevented  the  bridge  over  tha  Rhine  from  being 
destroyed,  and  thus  secured  to  the  Roman  legions 
their  retreat  from  the  east  bank  of  the  rivet,  tho 
sn^tdona  temper  of  lihMnu^  vdio  was  afnld  of  « 
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vmn  af  ndiaitmBittwttiUfiiTtbariiritBtBd 
hf  tile  mrimMtiDM  of  Sejiniu,  who  lomd  the 
■eedioC  hstnd  in  ttw  nind  of  Tiberiui,  to  the  end 
that  tbey  might  rip«n  in  due  tune.  The  wmbi^s 
4tagoM  lit  Mjftniu  began  to  be  napecled  by  the 
RomaM  when  Tibo^  betrothed  ^e  daughter  of 
S^mos  to  Dnmu,  the  md  of  Cludiiu,  who  ww 
*a(larimida  emperar.  Th»iiiarriBge  wu  pnvented 
by  the  nntimelydflsth  of  the  yonth  (Sneton.  Ciand. 
27).  In  A.  D.  22  the  theatre  of  Pompeituwaa  burnt 
(Tacit  Atm,  uL  72),  on  whieh  oocation  Sejamu 
received  the  dianlti  of  Tiberiiu,  far  prerenUng  the 
conflagration  from  spreading  farther.  Seneca  (Ad 
Aftuviam,  33)  atatet,  that  when  a  itatae  of  Sejaniu 
waa  decreed  to  he  pbced  in  the  building  which 
.Tiberioa  restored,  Cremntioa  Cordoa  exclaimed  that 
tbe  theatre  wai  now  really  mined. 

S(!}ainia  waa  the  peram  who  adnwd  that  the 
PiMtoriu  aoboiti,  which  had  hitherto  been  dia- 
poaed  in  varioiu  parU  of  tbe  city,  ihoiild  be 
fttationed  in  ta»  camp  (Tacit.  Amh.  it.  2),  a 
neaaare  wMdi  waa  entirety  oppoaed  to  the  Bystem 
of  Angnataa  (Soeton.  Aug.  49).  He  urged  that 
tiie  troopa  would  be  Icm  man^eable  if  they  were 
Mattered  ;  that  they  would  be  nMie  efficient  for  all 
cnMsgandea  if  they  wore  in  one  place  ;  and  would 
ha  more  renored  fi«n  tbe  dla^intion  of  the  city. 
TM  they  were  not  remoTcd  fi»m  the  city  ;  they 
were  itatioaed  cloae  to  it ;  and  thoy  aftetwarda 
contreUed  Rome,  ai  maatera,  wheneTer  the  occanon 
came.  The  object  of  Sejanna  waa  to  make  hisiMlf 
pepalar  with  the  aoldiers.  He  iqtpointed  the  cen- 
toriona  and  tribosea:  he  gave  poeta  of  honour 
aad  endlument  to  hi*  ereatnrea  and  favourites ;  and 
Tiberius,  the  moat  iuspidou*  of  men,  had  such 
cmfidence  in  the  praefect,  that  he  called  him  his 
naaodato  in  the  labonia  of  adminiatoation,  and 
allowed  Ma  bnata  to  stand  in  tlie  theatres  and  fan, 
and  even  to  be  placed  in  the  prindpia  of  the  legions. 
Tbe  cnnniag  tyrant  was  completely  in&toated  with 
a  nan  wboae  object  waa  to  destroy  his  master. 

There  were  many  obstacles  between  Sejanua  and 
the  imperial  power,  hnt  he  set  about  removing 
them.  Dnuus,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  who  was  of  a 
luH^  tamper,  had  given  Sfjaana  a  Uow,  in  a  dis- 
pato  with  him ;  for  this  vernon  of  the  stoTy  is 
aofe  nohable  than  that  which  makes  Sejanus  give 
tlie  blow  (Tadt  Am.  iv.  3,  and  the  note  of  Lip- 
ains).  Sejanus  revenged  himself  by  debnuching 
Liria  or  Livilla,  the  sister  of  Germanicas,  and  the 
wife  of  Omsna ;  and  he  tncouiaged  her  to  the 
norder  of  her  huoband,  by  promising  her  marriage 
and  a  participation  in  the  imperial  power  to  which 
bo  aspired.  To  show  that  he  was  in  earnest,  Se- 
janus diroreed  his  wife  Apicata.  The  crime  was 
delayed  until  there  waa  a  fitting  opportunity,  and 
Dmans  waa  poisoned  by  Sejanus  (Tacit.  Am.  iv. 
S,  10,  J.  n.  23).  Sqanus  asked  the  permission  of 
l^liarine  to  marry  Liria,  but  the  emperor  njeoted 
hia  petition,  though  in  studied  language^  md  in 
terms  that  did  not  take  away  all  hope.  Sejanus 
saw  that  it  was  time  to  act  with  caution  ;  he  pei^ 
aoaded  Tiberius  to  retire  from  Rome  into  privacy, 
hoping  diat  lie  should  thus  gradoally  centre  all  the 
adnuniatratioB  in  himsd£  Agrippina,  the  wife  of 
Oemanictu,  waa  now  a  widow ;  and  Sejanus,  who 
feared  and  haled  her,  instilled  into  Tiberius  sua- 
pictons  that  she  had  a  party  at  Rome.  Agripinna, 
being  weary  of  her  widowed  stote,  asked  Tiberius 
to  idlow  hn  to  many  i^ain;  but  tiu  emperor  |ave 
no  anowei  to  her  uigwi  eatfeaUea.  Sqann  laiied 
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tbe  occasion  to  make  Agrippina  ani^emn  of  the 
design*  of  Tiberius,  and  his  agent*  persuaded  her 
that  the  emperor  designed  to  take  ber  off  1^ 
poiaon.  Agnniiua,  who  waa  not  a  wimaa  to  con- 
ceal her  thonghts,  phunly  shewed  Tib«rina,  at  a 
banqoet,  that  alie  suspeded  hit  designs ;  aad  the 
empenw  ntteied  mcda  wliieh  hnpocMd  that  if  ha 
were  snqiectad  of  wishing  to  poiaon  her,  it  codU 
not  be  surpriung  if  he  let  her  feel  his  resentment. 
An  accident  increased  the  credit  of  Sejanus,  and 
confirmed  tbe  confidence  of  Tiberius.  The  emperor, 
with  Sejanus  and  others,  waa  feaating  in  a  natuid 
cave,  between  Amyclae,  which  waa  en  the  sea 
eoast,  and  the  hills  of  Fimdi  The  entnuice  of  tbe 
cave  suddenly  Cell  in,  and  ouahed  some  of  the 
slaves ;  and  itl  the  gaests,  in  alarm,  tried  to  make 
their  escape.  Sejanus,  teetins  his  kneea  on  the 
couch  of  TibNina,  and  pbKing  nis  shonUen  under 
the  Ulii^  rods,  [wotaeted  hia  nwater,  and  waa  dia- 
eovwed  in  thia  poetan  by  the  aiddieiB  who  cane- 
to  their  nlieC  After  Tibwiua  had  shut  himself  up 
in  the  ishmd  of  Capreae,  Sejaniu  had  full  scope  fi» 
his  machinations,  and  the  death  of  Livia,  tbe 
mother  of  Tiberius  (a.  d.  29),  was  followed  by  the 
baniahmoit  of  Agrippina  and  bar  aooa  Nen  and 
Dmsua. 

TiboTBt  at  Jaat  bisan  to  aospect  the  dedgia  of 

Sejanus  ;  pHiaps  he  fmd  m^ectod  them  for  aome 
time,  but  he  had  duplicity  oiougfa  to  coDteal  hia 
suspidoas.  Josephua  states  that  Antonia,  bb 
siBte^in-law,  informed  him  by  lettM  of  the  am- 
bition* views  of  Sejanus.  Tibniua  felt  that  it  wm 
rime  to  rid  himself  of  a  man  wlw  wna  afaneat  mo« 
than  a  rival  To  cover  hia  schemes  and  nmore 
Sejanus  from  about  him,  Tiberius  made  him  joint 
consul  with  himseli^  in  a.  d.  31  ;  and  gave  a  pon- 
tificato  to  him  and  hi*  son.  Still  he  would  not  let 
Sejann*  eome  to  him  ia  hi*  retreat,  and  while  be 
still  amused  him  with  the  hope*  of  Livia'*  mar- 
riage, he  was  plotting  his  ruin.  In  tiie  mean  tisf 
Tiberius  strengthened  himself  by  making  f'.*ltgMi^ 
a  pontifoz  Augusti  and  intimating  that  lie  waa  to 
be  his  successor.  Sejanua  saw  the  danger  coming, 
but  he  was  unaUe  to  prevent  it.  Tiberina,  acting 
with  hia  naa^  di^iBrity,  gave  Sejantu  leaaon  to 
believe  that  he  waa  gwag  to  aaaodato  him  with 
himadf  in  the  tribunirion  authority ;  but  at  tbe 
aame  time  he  smt  Sertorins  Macro  to  Rome,  with  a 
commission  to  take  tbe  command  of  the  praetorian 
cohort*.  Macro,  afteraamringhinuelfof  the  troopa, 
and  deprivingSejanna  of  his  usual  guard,  produced 
Blotter  &an  Tiberina  to  the  senate.  Tiberina  ex- 
pressed himadf  in  hi*  nmal  perplexed  way,  when 
he  wiahed  hia  meaning  to  be  infienodwithoat  hdng 
declared  in  explicit  tenna.  The  meaning  wa*  dear 
enough  ;  he  was  afraid  of  Sejanua,  and  wished 
to  he  secured  against  him.  Sejanua,  who  waa 
present,  had  received  the  usual  fawning  aubmisaioB 
of  the  servile  senate,  ao  hmg  a*  tliey  thn^ht  that 
the  letter  trf  Tiberias  wa*  g^i^  to  announce  new 
honours  for  him.  When  it  was  read,  there  waa 
not  a  man  among  them  to  give  him  a  word  of  con- 
solation or  allow  him  a  aign  of  respect.  The  consul 
Regain*  coodocted  htm  to  piison,  and  tbe  people, 
who  would  have  dedared  him  emperor,  if  the  word 
had  been  given  to  them,  loaded  him  with  insult 
and  outrage.  His  slataea  were  palled  down  before 
his  foce.  The  senate  on  the  same  day  decreed  his 
death,  and  be  was  immediately  executed.  Hi* 
body  waa  diagged  almt  the  streets,  and  finally 
dinwn  into  &  Tiber;  or  rathtf,  aaya  Seueca 
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{De  IVmpilliikMiB,  e.  11),  then  teaxtalj  nmaiiwd 
a  hwgMot  of  It  for  the  ttnctttkoftr  to  dug  to  tlw 
river. 

tbnj  of  the  frieodi  of  Sejaniu  perished  at  the 
■anw  time,  araong  whom  wm*  proMblj  hii  nmde 
Juniiu  BlaeBoa,  His  lurviring  rdu  and  a  daughter 
■bared  his  fote.  The  daaghler  nras  probably  the 
child  who  had  been  betrothed  to  Dnuua,  the  iod 
of  Claudiua.  The  pr]  waa  to  ifinonuit  of  what  was 
goiiig  on  that  (he  frequently  ajJced  why  tiiey  were 
dragging  her  along,  that  ahe  would  never  do  lo  any 
more,  and  wonid  consent  to  n  whipping.  The 
wtiteis  of  the  time  staled  that  it  waa  a  uing  un- 
heard ot  $at»  Tirgin  to  be  capitally  pankhed  by 
the  triumTiri,  and  accordingly  she  was  rariahed  "bj 
the  executioner  before  she  was  put  to  death.  (TscIl 
Ann,  T.  9.) 

Apicata,  the  divorced  wife  of  Sejanua,  after 
having  informed  Tiberius  by  letter  that  his  son 
•Dntsua  had  been  poisoned  by  Sejanns  and  Livia, 
hilled  herself.  This  diselosue  brought  about  more 
ezeentwna.  It  is  said  that  Tiberius  would  have 
pardoned  Livia,  but  that  her  mother  Antonia  would 
not  paidon  her,  and  compelled  her  to  die  by  star- 
vation. The  property  of  Sejanua  vras  taken  from 
the  semrium  into  the  fiscns.    (Tncic  Ann.  vi.  2.) 

In  additioii  to  the  Annals  of  Tacitus,  the  chief 
antfaoritias  tot  the  history  of  Sejanns  an  Suetonius, 
Tlberbu,  and  Dion  Casnus,  Ivii.  IviiL  AH  the 
authorities  are  referred  to  by  Tillemont,  Huioire 
da  En^javitn,  vol.  i.  Velleiua  Paterculus  ia  a 
panegyriat  of  Sejanua  ;  and  if  Tacitus  has  told  the 
truth  of  Sejanua,  Paterculna  was  a  vile  flatterer. 
The  fiKt  that  he  dedidted  his  work  to  M.  Vinicius, 
who  waa  consul  a.  d.  80,  shows  the  latest  period 
at  whidi  hs  was  writing.  He  may  have  perished 
with  Sejanua.    [PATXRCULtra.]  [G.  L.] 

SEJA'N  US,  L.,  waa  praetor  a.  d.  32.  Though 
a  friend  of  Aeline  Sejanua,  and  probably  a  kinaman, 
•h«  was  qiared  by  Tiberius.  Thia  Sejanus,  at  the 
celebration  of  the  Flonlia,  employed  only  bald- 
headed  peraona  to  perform  the  ceremonies,  which 
were  piolonged  to  the  evening,  and  the  spectators 
were  lighted  out  of  the  theatre  by  five  thousand 
children,  wiUi  torchea  in  thfir  hands  and  their 
heads  shaved.  Thu  was  done  lo  ridicule  Tiberius, 
who  wu  bald  at  the  top  of  his  head.  The  emperor 
afiected  to  know  nothing  of  thia  iniulL  It  became 
a  fitabion,  in  conacqnence  of  this  affiur,  to  call  bald 
persona  SejanL  (Dion  Cassius,  Iviii.  19.)  [(LL.] 
SRILENUS.  [SiLENus.] 
SEIUS.  1.  M.  Sbiub  L.  p.,  dietingnished 
himself  by  his  largeases  to  the  people  in  his  curule 
aedilediip^  although  he  hod  been  pceroualy  con- 
demned to  the  payment  of  so  great  a  fine  that  he 
had  no  longer  sufficient  property  to  entitle  him  to 
a  place  in  Uie  equestriaa  census.  We  do  not  know 
the  year  in  which  he  was  aedile ;  but  Cicero  says 
that  he  was  elected  in  pieferenco  to  M.  Pupina 
Fiso,  who  was  consul  ia  &  c,  61  (Plin.  H,  iV.  zv.  I 
1  ;  Ci&  da  Of  ii.  17,  pn  Mam,  5).  In  b.  c.  £2 
be  accused  M.  Saufeius,  who  was  defended  by. 
Cicero  [Saupbius,  No.  2].  In  the  following  year, 
B.C.5],  he  waa  involved  in  the  condemnation  of 
Plaetoriua  {vaatdio  Plaetoriuno  ambMhu,  Cic 
8).  [PLABTUutn,  No.  5.]  He 
was  a  friend  of  Atticns  and  Cicaro,  and  the  latter 
laments  his  death  in  b.  c  45.  (Ascon.  in  MUon. 
p.  55,.  ed.  Orelli ;  Varr.  R.  A.  iii.  2.  §  7,  iiL  10. 
S  1  i  Cic.  ad  Fan.  ix.lyodAtt.  t.  13,  xii.  11.) 
3.  U.  SaroSt  pnbaUy  the  ton  of  the  preceding, 


was  a  fnend,  and  appanatly  legatoa,  of  D.  Bmtuc, 
ia  &  &  U.   (Cic.  ai  Am.  xL  7.) 

S.  Sbiim,  waa  a  partisan  of  M.  Antonios,  afier 
the  death  of  Caesar,  and  ia  therefore  abused  by 
Cicen  {Pl^  xii.  6^  The  penon  called  Viseius  in 
another  passage  of  Cicero  (Phii.  xiii  12),  is  pro- 
bably a  false  rending  for  Seins. 

4.  Cn.  Suus,  had  the  finest  horse  of  his  a^ 
which  waa  fated  to  bring  destraction  to  whoever 
possessed  it  Seius  w»  condenwed  and  put  to 
death  by  M.  Antonius,  afterwards  the  triumvir,  ap- 
parently during  the  civil  war  between  Cneaai  and 
the  Pompeians.  Tbis  hone  then  passed  into  the 
hands  of  Dolabella,  and  afterwards  into  those  of 
Cassius,  both  of  whom  perished  by  a  violent  death. 
Hence  arose  the  proverb  concerning  an  unfortunate 
man :  HU  homn  luiUt  e^num  Srjanum.  (GelL  iii.  9.) 

SEIUS  PO'STUMUS.  IPofcToiiua.] 

SKIUS  QUADRATUS,  condemsed  a.d.  33. 
(Tae.  Ann.  vl  7.) 

SEIUS  STRABO.  [STHAna] 

SEIUS  TU'DERO.  [Tdbuuil] 

SEIREN.  [Siren.] 

SELR'NE  (SsMn|},also  called  Mene,  or  Utio 
Luna,  was  the  goddess  of  the  moon,  or  the  moon 
personified  into  a  divine  being.  She  ia  called  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  and  Theia,  and  accordingly 
a  aister  of  Helios  and  Eos  (Hea.  Tkeofi.  371,  te.; 
Apollod.i.3.§2;  SdMA.adPmd.Iitkm.v.  l.W 
ApoUan.  Hiod.  iv,  55) ;  but  others  speak  of  her  as  a 
daughter  of  Hyperion  by  Euryphaeaaa  (Horn. 
Hs/mn,  31.  5),  or  of  Pklhu  (Hom.  //jmii.  m  Mens. 
99,  &c.\  or  of  Zeua  and  Latona  (SchoL  ad  Emrip. 
Pbotn.  176),  or  lastly  of  Helios  (£urip.i.c.;  camp. 
Hygin.  Prix/,  p.  10,  ed.  Mnncker).  She  b  also 
culled  Phoebe,  as  the  uster  of  Phoebus,  the  god  of 
the  sun.  By  Endymion,  whom  she  loved,  and 
whom  she  sent  to  sleep  in  order  to  kiaa  him,  ahe 
became  the  mother  of  fifty  daughters  (Apollod.  i, 
7.  §  5 ;  Cic.  7bc  i  38  ;  CaUiU.  66.  A  ;  Paus.  v. 
1.  §  2)  ;  by  Zeus  ahe  beeama  the  mother  of  Pan- 
deia,  Ersa,  and  Neroea  (Horn.  Hymm.  32.  14  ; 
Pint  ^/mpo».  iiL  in  fin. ;  Schol.  ad  Pmi.  t^em. 
Hypoth.  p.  425.  ed.  Bockh).  Pan  also  is  said  to 
have  had  connexion  with  her  in  the  shape  of  a 
white  nun  (Vitj[.  Qtorg.  iii.  391).  Selene  ia  de- 
scribed as  a  vary  baauti^l  goddess,  with  long  wingi 
and  a  goldm  diadem  (Horn.  Hymn.  32.  1,  7).  and 
Aeschylus  {SapL  390)  calls  her  the  eye  of  ni^t 
She  rode,  like  her  brother  Helios,  across  the 
heavens  in  a  chariot  drawn  by  two  white  horses, 
cows,  or  mules  (Ov.  Fatt,  iv.  374,  iii  110,  Ram. 
Am.15i  \  Auson.JS^v.3;Clandlui,Aipf.iVasnp. 
iiL  403  ;  Nonn.  XMoiqa.  rii.  244).  Sho  was  ra- 
presentf^  on  the  pedestal  the  Uiroiw  of  Zeoa  at 
Olympia,  riding  on  a  horae  or  a  mnle  (Pans.  v.  1 1. 
§  3) ;  and  at  Elis  there  was  a  statue  of  her  with 
two  boms  (Paus.  vL  24.  §  5).  In  later  times  Se- 
lene was  identified  with  Artemis,  and  the  wor^ip 
of  the  two  became  amalgamated  (Callim.  Hgmn,  m 
Diatu  114,  141 ;  Soph.  Oei.  7>r.  207  ;  Plut 
S!fmpo$,  Le. ;  CatulL  34.  16  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen,  iv. 
511,ri.ll8).  Inworksof  art,  however,  the  two 
divinities  are  niually  distinguished ;  the  fiue  of 
Selene  being  more  full  and  round,  her  figure  less 
tall,  and  always  clothed  in  a  long  nbe  t  her  vail 
(onus  an  aich  above  het  head,  and  above  it  then  ia 
tho  crescent    (Hirt,  MytkoL  BUdtrb.  p.  38.) 

At  Rome  Luna  had  a  temple  on  the  Aventina. 
(Liv.  zL  2  ;  Ov.  PoML  iii  864.)  [L.  8.1 

SELE'Na   [Clmpatba,  No.  8.] 
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SELEUCIDAE,  kinga  itf  Svm,  u  ctUed  from  |  mtmBKhr.  Th«  following  Tabfe  ezMUt»  tbeii 
Anr  pngauM  Soleiuiit  L.  tlu  Himndar  of  dwjgenMlagr.  [&  H.  B]. 
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SELSTTCVS  (3<Xfw»T),  birtorical.  I.  A  king 
of  BMporai,  of  whom  we  know  only  that  he  a»- 
flondei  tbe  thioiM  in  b.  a  433,  on  the  death  of 
SputMiu  I,  and  nisned  finir  joui.  (Diod.  zil 
««•) 

2,  A  MMedMuan,  fiuher  of  Ptolany,  the  Smw- 
tophykx  of  Alszaoder  th«  Qieat,  who  wu  kiltod 
at  tlie  battle  of  Iratu.    [Ptolbhaius,  No.  4.] 

S.  The  Moond  son  of  Antiochiu  VII.  Sidet«fl, 
and  ddor  brother  of  Antiochiu  Cfiicenos.  In 
tu  battle  agunst  the  Parthian*,  in  which  Antio- 
chiu ffidetea  waa  slun,  k  a  136,  Seleocnt  wa« 
taken  primier  :  he  wai  kindly  noNTad  by  tbe 
Parthian  monanh,  and  treated  with  royal  magni- 
ficence ;  botit  does  not  appear  that  he  em  trained 
hie  liberty  (Eiueb,  j4rm.  p.  167).  A  paaiage  of 
Poiidonini  {ap.  AUiat,  it.  p.  153),  which  had 
been  referred  by  Froelich  and  other  writera  to  Ss- 
LKUCVB  C1.U.INICUB,  evideatly  relate*  to  the  cap> 
tirity  vt  thia  Selencni,  thongb  Atbenaeua  inad- 
TCrtently  givea  him  tbe  title  M  king.  (Niebnhr, 
Ml.  Sekriji.  p.  300.) 

4.  Snmamed  CvBiosACTxa  (KvfiofftdmiT,  the 
packer  of  nit  fish),  a  nune  gifen  him  in  derision 
by  the  Aluandriaaa,  was  in  reality  a  man  of  ignoble 
birth  and  a  low  condition,  hnt  who  pretended  to 
be  deeeended  from  the  royal  nee  of  the  Seleucidae. 
On  this  account  he  wu  chosen  by  the  Alexandrians 
in  B.  c.  58,  when  they  had  expelled  their  king 
Ptolemy  Auletea,  and  established  his  daughter 
Berenice  on  the  throne,  to  he  the  husband  of  their 
young  queen.  He  was  accordin^y  sent  for  from 
Syria,  and  the  marriage  actually  solemniaed  ;  but 
Berenice  was  to  diiguated  with  hit  mean  and 
sordid  chmctcr,  that  she  caused  him  to  he  strangled 
only  a  few  days  aflar  their  naplials  (Dion  Cass, 
xxxir.  £7  ;  Stiab.  xrii.  p.  796 ;  SueL  Vup.  19). 
VaiUant  {HiA.  Sag.  Sfr.  p.  397)  and  Froelich 
aappoaa  bin  to  have  been  a  youngn  brother  of 
Antiodius  Aslaticaa,  and  the  same  who  accom- 
panied him  to  Rome  about  B.  o.  73  (sec  Cic; 
IVrr.  It.  27)  i  but  both  Dion  Cassius  and  Stmbo 
clearly  imply  that  he  was  a  mere  pretender.  But, 
from  his  being  selected  by  the  Alexandrians,  it  is 
net  improbable  that  he  daimad  to  be  a  son  of  An- 
tiochiu X.  and  Glet^Mm  Selene,  which  would  give 
him  an  apparent  connection  with  tbe  roynl  fomily 
of  Eg\-pt  also.  [E.  H.B.] 

SELEUGUS  I.  {34\iuKOs)  sumamed  Nicator, 
king  of  SvRiA,  and  the  founder  of  the  Syrian 
monarchy.  He  was  the  wn  of  Antiochus,  a 
Macedonian  of  distinction  antong  tho  officers  of 
Philip  II..  but  fabulous  stories  were  in  orcuhition 
(evidently  fabricated  after  he  had  attained  to  great- 
ness), which  represented  him  as  the  offspring  of  a 
miraculoas  intercourse  of  his  mother  Laodicc  with 
Apollo.  (Justin,  xr.  4.)  From  the  statemenu 
eoDoeming  his  age  at  hia  deaUi,  his  birth  may  be 
probably  assigned  to  about  &  c.  358,  and  he  would 
tbns  be  about  twenty-four  yean  old  when  he  ac- 
eompanied  Alexander  on  his  expedition  to  Aua, 
as  one  of  the  officers  of  the  jnupoi,  or  horse- guards. 
He  was  early  distinguished  for  his  great  personal 
•ttengtb,  OS  well  as  counge,  of  which  he  is  said  to 
hm  aflbnled  a  proof  by  omcoming  a  sarage  bull, 
OBonwd  and  dnglt-huded.  (Appian.  57 ; 
Aei  F.ff.  xu.  16.)  Of  his  serrices  as  on  officer 
we  hear  nothing  during  the  early  campnigns  of 
Alexander  in  Asia ;  but  it  is  erident  that  he  mast 
hnre  earned  the  confidence  of  thnt  monarch,  as  at 
the  possible  of  the  Hydaspes,  in  b.  c.  327,  we  tind 
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him  selected  by  the  king,  together  with  TUSeOf^ 
Perdiccas,  and  Lyttmachns,  to  occompmy  Um 
with  the  body  of  troops  which  were  to  croea  ttia 
rirer  in  the  first  instance.  In  the  subsequent 
battle  against  Poms,  also,  he  bore  an  important 
port.  (Air.  AHob.  T.  13,  16.)  But  that  theaa 
serrices  were  only  a  small  portion  of  those  actmUy 
rendered  by  him,  daring  tbe  Indian  campaignSi 
mny  be  inferred  from  the  circumstance  that,  ther 
the  return  of  Alexander  to  Susa,  Seleucus  was  one 
of  tbe  officers  upon  whom  the  king  bestowed,  as  a 
lewonl,  the  hand  of  an  Auatic  princess.  Hia 
bride  was  Apoma,  the  daughter,  according  to 
Arrion,  of  the  Boctrian  chief  Spiinmenes,  though 
Stnibo  calls  hor  fiither,  probably  erroneously,  Ar- 
tabniiis.  (Arr.  Anal.  vii.  4  ;  Strab.  xil  p^  578.) 

Seleucus  was  in  close  attendance  upon  Alexander 
during  his  last  illness,  and  is  mentioned  as  one  of 
the  officers  who  consulted  Uie  orode  of  Seiapis  in 
regard  to  his  recovery  (Air.  Am^  viL  26).  Daring 
the  diisenMons  which  followed  tho  daub  of  the 
g»at  king,  he  took  part  with  Peidiocas  and  the 
other  leaders  of  the  cavalry,  and  was  reworded  for 
hia  atbichment  to  their  cause  by  obtaining,  in 
the  anangements  ultimately  adopted,  tbe  import- 
ant post  of  chiliaich  of  the  Jrolpui,  one  of  the 
most  honourable  appointments  in  the  army,  and 
which  had  preriously  been  held  by  Perdicro.^ 
himself.  ( Arrian.  ap.Phot.  p.  69,a;  Diod.  xriii.  3 ; 
Appian.  Syr.  57  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4,  who  inaccurately 
terms  it  "  castrorum  tribunatns.")  The  regent, 
doubtless,  thought  that  he  coold  reckon  with  si^ 
cnrity  on  the  fidelity  of  Seleucus ;  but  the  latter, 
though  he  adhered  to  him  until  the  expedition 
against  Egypt,  and  accompanied  him  on  that  occ*- 
sion,  was  one  of  the  fir»t  to  join  in  the  discontent* 
which  broke  out  on  tlie  disasters  sustained  at  tbe 
passage  of  tbe  Nile  [Pskdiccas],  and  even  pot 
himself  at  the  head  nf  the  mutineers  who  taroki 
into  the  rent's  tent,  and  transfixed  him  on  their 
tpean.  (Com.  Nep.  Emu.  5  ;  Diod.  xviii.  36.) 
During  the  troubles  that  followed,  we  find  him 
interposing  his  influence  and  authority  with  the 
amiy,  in  bvour  of  Antipatcr,  when  assailed  by  the 
imectiTea  of  Eurydice  ;  and,  in  the  secnnd  parti-  • 
tion  of  the  provinces  (at  Tripamdeisus,  b.c.  321), 
he  obtained  for  his  portion  the  wealthy  and  im- 
portant satrapy  of  Babylonia,  of  which  he  hastened 
to  take  possession.  (An.  op.  PhoL  p.  71,  b  ;  Diod. 
xviii.  39,  zix.  12  [  App.  An*.  57.) 

The  omhitionii  dengna  of  Pithon  haTing  involred 
that  general  in  war  with  the  nei^bonting  latrRps, 
and  ultimately  led  to  his  expulsion  from  hia  own 
government  [Pithon],  Seleucus  affiwded  him  a 
reliige  in  Babylonia,  and  was  preparing  to  support 
him  by  arms,  when  the  approach  of  Eumenes  at- 
tiactod  the  attention  of  both  the  contending  parties 
in  another  direction.  Seleucus  and  PiUion  imme- 
diately declared  in  fimmr  of  Antigonns,and  endea- 
TDured,  though  without  success,  to  prevent  Eu- 
menes from  croBung  the  Tigris  and  effecting  a 
junction  with  the  forces  assembled  under  Peucestes 
and  his  brother  satraps.  Seleucos,  however,  re- 
mained in  possession  of  Babylon,  and  sent  to 
Antigonus  to  hasten  his  march.  On  tin  arrinl 
of  the  htter,  he  joined  him  with  iD  hb  ibrces,  and 
they  advanced  together  into  Snsiana,  whidi  was 
annexed  by  Antigonus  to  the  satrapy  of  Seleucus, 
and  the  latter  was  appointed  to  cany  on  the  ntge 
of  Susa,  while  Antigonus  himself  advanced  into 
Upper  Asia  against  Eumenes.  Before  tiie  close  of 
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(he  anpdgnt  in  Media,  which  tenniuted  in  the 
defeat  of  EameDM,  Selencns  had  made  himself 
npMter  of  Sou,  ind  retnraed  to  Babylon,  vhefe 
ho  nceiyed  Antigonus  in  the  moit  iplendid  nuumer, 
on  hia  retorn  &om  the  upper  proyinces.  But  the 
vietwy  of  that  general  had  entirely  altered  his 
poaition  in  relation  to  fail  fwmer  allies,  and  the 
fitte  of  Pithon  m^ht  well  aerve  as  a  waming  to 
hia  brother  ntrapa.  Nor  was  it  long  before  these 
apfmfaeiweDa  were  outfirnted :  Antigonus  first 
took  occuaon  to  find  fatdt  with  tone  ezarriae  of 
■nthority  on  tiie  part  of  Seleneua,  and  at  length 
want  so  &r  aa  to  rail  htm  to  acconnt  for  the  admi- 
nistration of  the  rergnuea  of  his  utiapy,  an  as- 
ramption  of  Bnperiority  to  which  be  altt^ther 
nfuaed  to  snbrait.  Bnt  Saleucue  was  anable  to 
cope  with  the  power  of  hit  adTenaij,  and  conae- 
qnenti  J  detennined  to  escape  the  fate  which  awaited 
him,  by  timely  flight,  and  secretly  quitted  Babylon 
with  only  fifty  horHmen.  Antigoniu  in  vain 
issned  orders  for  hia  pnranit  and  apprehension,  and 
he  made  hia  way,  in  safety,  through  Meaopotamia 
and  Syria,  into  Egypt,  B.C.  316.  (Oiod.  xviiL  73, 
ziz.  13—14,  18,  48,  55  ;  App.  S^.  53.) 

Hen  ho  immediately  nideaToated  to  arouse 
Ptolray  to  a  sense  of  tli«  danger  impoiding  from 
the  power  and  ambition  of  Antigonaa,  and  soo- 
ceeded  in  inducing  him  to  unite  with  Lyeimacbus 
and  Casaander  io  a  league  a^inst  their  common 
enemy.  (Diod.  xiz.  56 ;  App.  S^fr.  53.)  In  the 
war  that  followed  (for  the  events  of  which  see 
Ptolsmabus,  p.  562)  Seleucns  took  an  active 
part.  He  waa  at  firat  appointed  to  command  the 
fleet  of  Ptolemy,  with  which  we  find  him  carrying 
on  operationa  on  the  coast  of  Sjrin  daring  the 
aiege  of  Tyre  by  Antigonua,  as  well  as  subsequently 
in  ItmiB  ud  ns  islai^  of  the  AcgHU,  and  ren- 
dering iaiportut  aidstanee  to  Menelana  in  the 
conquest  oif  Cyprus.  At  length,  in  &  312,  he 
induced  Ptolemy  to  take  the  field  in  person  in 
Coele-Syria,  against  the  youthful  Demetrius,  and 
bore  an  important  part  in  the  decisive  battle  of 
Oaxa.  That  victory  laid  open  (mca  mora  the  route 
to  Babylon  and  the  East,  and  ho  now  prevailed 
upon  Ptolemy  to  aend  him,  with  a  small  fince,  to 
regain  possession  of  his  former  satrapy.  On  this 
daring  enterprise  he  set  out  with  only  800  foot 
and  200  horse,  but  was  joined  by  reinforcementa 
on  his  march  through  Meaopotamia ;  and  so  great 
was  bis  popularity,  that  all  the  inhabitanta  of 
Babylonia  declared  in  hia  bvour.  He  entered  the 
'city  withoot  opposition,  and  speedily  reduced  the 
)9irria«iv  vhich  ha^  taken  refoge  in  the  citadel. 
It  is  ttota  the  recovery  of  Babylon  by  Seleucns  at 
this  period,  tbM  tiie  Syrian  monarchy  is  commonly 
reckoned  to  commence,  and  we  find  the  ooins  of 
the  Syrian  kings,  as  wdl  as  many  later  writers, 
calcnlaUng  the  years  from  this  epoch.  This  era  of 
the  Seleucidae,  as  it  is  termed,  has  been  detei^ 
mined  by  chrondogers  to  the  1st  of  October,  b.  c 
312.  (Diod.  zix.  58,  6U,  62,  68,  80,  83,  84,  90, 
91;  Appian.  Syr.  54;  Enseb.  Arm.  p.  163; 
Frodich,^iiMbr  R»sf»mSyria*,  f,  9;  Ideler,//a«i&. 
d.  aromnlogie,  voL  i.  pp^  445—451 ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
ToL  it.  p.  172 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  iil  pp.  210,  221.) 

Meanwhile  Nicanor,  the  satrap  of  Media,  had 
Bsaembled  a  large  ibrce,  with  which  he  advanced 
to  oppose  Seleucns ;  but  the  latter  hastened  to 
meet  hin  in  the  field,  totally  defeated  him  at  the 
passage  of  the  Tipis,  and  followed  np  his  victory 
by  ibo  «»qiieet  of  Sniinni,  Media,  and  some 
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adjacent  districts.  Bnt  while  he  was  thus  engaged 
in  the  upper  provinces,  Demetrius,  who  had  been 
detached  by  his  father  Antigonua,  from  Syria,  had 
regained  possession  of  Babylon,  which  Patrodes 
(who  bad  been  left  there  by  Seleucus)  was  imable 
to  hold  waioat  bim.  The  invader  was,  heweveih 
foiled  in  the  attempt  to  reduce  one  of  the  cttadela 
attached  to  the  capital ;  and  soon  after,  by  his  hasty 
return  to  Syria  left  it  open  to  Seleucus  to  recover 
possession  of  Babylonia,  which  the  latter  probably 
efibcted  with  littte  difflenl^.  (Diod.  zix.  100; 
Plut.  DemdT.  7.) 

From  this  period  we  are  left  almost  wholly  in 
the  dari:,  as  to  the  subsequent  operations  of  Selen* 
CU&,  during  an  interval  of  neariy  ten  years.  It  is 
not  a  little  singular  that  his  name  is  not  even 
mentioned  in  the  treaty  of  peace  concluded  in  a.  c. 
311,  by  his  eonfiederates  Ptolemy,  T-ymumtm^ 
and  Casaander  with  Antigonus,  in  which  the  latter 
was  acknowledged  as  nuer  of  Aua.  (Diod.  xix. 
105.)  But  though  thus  afj^areatly  abandoned  by 
his  aJlies,  he  had,  in  fact,  little  to  fear  from  Antir 
gonus,  who  waa  too  much  occupied  with  the  aflairt 
of  WeiUm  Asia  to  find  leisure  fi>r  another  ex- 
pedition against  the  East*,  and  SeLsDcns  ap- 
pears to  have  been  left  to  pursue,  withoot  Inter- 
ruption, iiis  career  of  conquest  in  the  upper  pn^ 
vinces.  All  details,  however,  concerning  hia 
operations  in  these  quarters,  are  lost  to  us ;  and  wo 
know  only  the  general  fiut,  that  by  a  series  of 
•Qocesnve  campaigns  he  gradually  extended  hia 
power  over  aQ  the  eaatera  provincea  which  had 
formed  part  of  empire  of  Alexander,  from  the 
Euphrates  to  the  bonks  of  the  Oxus  and  the 
Indus.  One  of  the  most  memorable  of  his  wars 
waa  that  with  Sandracottua,  an  Indian  king  of  the 
regions  on  the  banka  of  the  Qanm,  -ma  had 
availed  himself  of  the  disorders  which  followed 
the  death  of  Eumenes,  to  establish  his  power  over 
the  Maeedonifui  satrapies  east  of  Oie  Indus. 
[Sandracottus.]  Both  the  date  and  the  circum- 
stances of  this  war  are  unfortunately  lost ;  but  it 
vraa  terminated  by  a  trea^  by  which  Seleucus 
contracted  a  nuitrimaiial  alhance  with  the  Indian 
monarch,  to  whom  he  ceded  all  the  provincea  be- 
yond the  Indus,  and  even  that  of  Panqnmbna,  in 
exchange  for  the  gift  of  500  elephants,  an  im- 
mense addition  to  his  military  resources,  (Justin. 
XV.  4  ;  Appian.  S^.  55  ;  Strab.  xv.  p.  724.) 

Seleucus  hfid  followed  the  example  of  Antigonua 
and  Ptolemy,  by  formally  assuming,  in  B.a  306, 
the  regal  title  and  diadem,  which  he  had  already 
previously  adopted  in  his  intercourse  with  the 
barbarian  nations  by  whom  he  was  surrounded 
(Diod.  XX.  53  i  Plut.  DemOr.  18):  and  he  was 
prob^y  inferior  to  nme  of  the  rival  monarchs  in 
power  when  he  was  induced,  in  B.  c.  302,  to  ac- 
cede to  the  leagne  fbnoed  for  the  second  time  by 
Ptolemy,  Lysimaehus,  and  Cassonder,  against  their 
common  enemy  Antigonus.  The  anny  which  he 
brought  into  ue  field,  considerably  exceeded  those 
of  his  allies ;  and  he  arrived  in  (^ppedocia  b^bre 
the  close  of  the  autumn,  with  20,000  foot,  12,000 
horse,  and  the  overwheliiung  force  of 480  dephants. 
(Diod.  xz.  106,  113.)    The  events  of  the  cam- 


*  Droyaen,  indeed,  supposes  him  to  have  made 
such  an  expedition ;  but  there  is  no  authority  for 
this,  and  it  seema  impoadble  to  suppose  that  an 
event  of  nch  importance  would  have  been  omitted 
by  Diodonu.  ^  . 
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dyk  vUdi  feOowtd  (a. a  SOI),  m  TCiyimper 
\j  known ;  bnt  it  temn  cortain  U»t  the  deciUTB 
Tietotjraf  the  eonUoUM  at  Ipnu  [LrstMACHoa] 
waa  namlj  owing  to  tho  canliy  and  elopfaanu  of 
gabneaa.  aa  aa  to  the  akiU  with  wbidi  he 
fclnalf  Innt  adTaTitagr  af  tha  rrrnn  nf  Danatriuk 
(RoL  AaMfr.  29.) 

The  mnonl  of  their  oommon  antagtmiat  qnieUy 
bnogbt  abnt  a  change  in  the  dispontimia  of  the 
joofedeiBtea  towardi  each  other,  in  the  diviaion 
•f  the  ipoil,  SelencuB  certainly  obtained  the  largeat 
aban,  being  nwaidad  for  hia  lerncea  with  a  great 

Kof  Aaia  Ifinar  (wUdi  waa  diTided  between 
and  Ljunehna)  aa  well  aa  the  whole  of 
Syria,  fnmi  the  Enphtates  to  the  Mediterranean. 
Ptolemy,  howerer,  lud  claim  to  Phoenicia  and 
Coele-Syria,  and  the  poHeuion  of  tbew  proTiueea, 
ao  froitfsl  a  anbject  of  diueniion  between  their 
aaeeenara,  waa  near  prodacing  an  immediate 
brtaeh  between  the  tw9  kin^  of  Syria  and  Egypt 
Salanma,  indeed,  waired  hti  preteo^ona  tor  the 
time ;  bat  the  jealousy  thna  ezcitwl,  was  increaaed 
by  the  doM  alliance  loon  after  eondoded  tietweea 
Ptidany  and  Lyaimachna,  and  SelencDB  aought  to 
atrangtbeo  hisudf  in  hia  turn,  liy  forming  a  m»- 
trisMmial  eonnectioa  with  Demetrini.  Hu  orer- 
tum  to  that  prince  were  JoyfaOy  welcomed,  the 
two  livala  met  on  the  moot  friendly  teraa,  and 
the  nnptiala  of  Selencoa  and  StnUonioe  were  ce- 
lelwated,  with  great  nagnifioenee,  at  Rhoaoa,  on 
tha  Syrian  eoaat  Bat  oven  be&ae  the  two  princea 
aepnatad,  An  aaada  of  new  dtoatea  were  town 
hatwaaa  th«B,b]rthe  refual  oTDcinetriu*  to  yield 
to  hia  aon-in-law  the  important  feitiaiaei  of  Sidon 
and  Tyn.  (PluL  Dtmttr.  M— SSj  Diod.  xzi. 
Exa.  Yat  pp.  43,  4.1.)  A  few  years  aftowarda, 
Selaoeas  appears  to  have  taken  advantage  of  the 
ware  which  Demetcina  continually  occapied 
in  Oiaece,  to  wnat  from  him  the  poaaemian,  not 
only  «f  Aaaa  IbRnaaea,  bnt  that  of  COieia  also, 
(Drayaen,  rd.  L  p.  573:) 

Tha  ampira  of  Seleoena  waa  now  by  (ar  the 
moot  exIanaiTo  and  powcrfnl  of  tfaoaa  which  had 
bean  farmed  out  of  the  dominions  of  Alexander.  It 
•ompriaed  the  whole  of  Aiia,  from  the  remote 
provineea  of  Baetria  and  Sogdiana  to  the  cooata 
«f  Phoenicia,  and  from  the  Paropamisoa  to  the 
central  phdna  of  Phtygia,  where  the  bonndaiy 
which  aepatmted  him  mm  Lysimaehaa  is  not 
dearty  dafowd.  These  extensive  doniniona  woe 
aabdirided  into  aeventy-two  aatin|daa  ;  an  airaHa- 
Mant  aridently  adopted  -with  a  view  of  breakup 
down  the  exeeanva  power  pcarioaaly  posaeaaed 
tha  aanral  goTemon:  bat  notwithstanding  this 
pneantion,  Seleoeus  ■ppMis  to  have  felt  the  diffi- 
ealty  of  ezeteising  a  ngilant  eontrd  over  ao  ex- 
tamm  aa  empire,  and  aecoidinaly,  in  b.  c  2SS, 
MoaigBad  lk»  flOTCmnent  of  aU  tha  provinces 
beyond  4a  Enphratea  to  hia  aon  Aatiochns, 
wboB  ho  bestowed  the  title  of  king,  as  well  as 
the  band  of  hia  oara  youthful  wiCe,  Stratonioe,  for 
vhoin  tba  prtnee  had  aoncdved  a  violent  attoch- 
nmt.  ( Apptan,  S&,  59—63  ;  Pint  Dnulr. 
3S.) 

In  a.  &  388,  tha  nmUtieaB  dedgna  of  Danetrina 
(now  beeonu  Una  ofl(aeedoiua)onee  more  afonsed 
the  common  jeahusy  his  dd  adTeraariea,  and 
led  Sdeucua  again  to  unite  in  •  league  with  Pto- 
lemy and  LysimachaB  against  hira.  Bnt  he  appears 
to  have  taken  little  part  in  the  hostilities  whidi 
followed,  CTflB  lAn  DenietriB%  dtinn  from  hia 
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ktngdoB  by  Lydmacbm,  tanqiorted  the  aaat  «f 
war  into  Aaia  Minor  {  nor  waa  it  nntit  the  fiqptivw 
monarch,  hemmed  in  on  all  sides,  threw  hima^ 
into  CUida,  that  SdetKits  thought  fit  to  Idke  tb« 
field  in  peraon.  Even  then  he  readily  entered  into 
aegotianona  with  Dwnetriua,  and  even  allownd 
him  to  toko  np  hia  wfaiter  quartera,  daring  a  tnM 
of  two  montha,  in  Cataonia ;  bnt  his  appreliensiwia 
ware  aoon  agldn  nued,  he  fortified  all  the  moun- 
tain passes  so  aa  efieetnally  to  surround  TTiimr 
trius,  and  the  latter  was  at  length,  after  Tarioaa 
vidsaitudes  of  fortune,  compelled  to  eatnmder  t» 
the  Syrian  king,  ac.  286.  Selencua  had  the 
gennostty  to  treat  bis  captive  in  a  frimdly  and 
liberal  manner ;  bat  at  the  some  time  took  core  to 
provide  for  his  safe  oistody  in  the  dty  of  Apamen, 
on  the  Oronte*.  (PluL  Demttr.  44,  47—50;  Po- 
Ijaen.  iv.  9.  f§  2,  S,  5.)  Lynmadius  in  vain  re- 
presented to  him  the  danger  of  allowing  ao  fbnii- 
didde  an  enemj  any  hope  of  escape,  and  niged  him 
to  put  Demetrms  at  onoe  to  death :  SdeBcna  m- 
dignantly  refused  to  Uaten  to  his  proposals ;  and  it 
is  even  aaid  that  be  was  really  designing  to  set  hia 
illustrious jpriaoner  diogether  at  liberty,  when  the 
death  of  Demetrius  himself  in  the  third  year  of 
his  csptivity,  prevented  the  execution  of  the  plan. 
(Pint  Demetr.  51,  52 ;  Diod.  xzL  Exc.  Vales, 
p.  561.) 

It  is  probable  that  Seleoeus  was  bfluenced  a* 
much  by  ^cy  as  hy  genendty  in  his  conduct  on 
this  occadon:  increasmg  jeotoudsa  between  hint 
and  Lysimadiua  had  long  thnttaned  to  land  to 
an  open  rupture,  and  it  was  not  long  after  tba 
death  of  Dnnetrius  before  the  domestie  diaacmsinns 
in  the  family  of  the  Thradan  king  [AoATHOCLia  ; 
Ltkihacruh]  brought  on  the  lon^impending 
crisia.  AfW  the  death  of  the  unhappy  Agotho- 
dea,  hia  widow  Lyaandia  and  her  dtUdren  fled 
facrefiaga  to  Aa  eonrt  of  Sdanens,  who  Modrad 
them  in  Ae  moat  frtendhrmansar.  Tbogmanl 
discontent  exdted  in  the  dominiona  of  Lydmadras 
by  this  event,  and  the  defection  oS  many  of  his 
prindpd  oflicera,  enconiaged  the  Syrian  king  to 
commence  hostilities  against  him,  and  be  acnxd- 
ingly  aaaembled  a  large  army  with  which  he  i»- 
v^ed  the  dominiona  M  his  rivd  in  peraon.  ^pai- 
machus,  on  his  side,  was  not  dow  to  meet  knn» 
and  a  dedaive  action  enaued  at  Corupedion.  Bl  c 
281,  which  terminated  in  the  defeat  and  death 
of  the  Throdon  monanh.  (Hemmm,  o.  8 ;  JnaUn. 
xdi.  1,2]  Apnian.4r.  63.)  Tbia  vietoiy  qipaora 
to  bain  bean  lulowaa  by  the  apeady  aobmisaion  of 
aU  Uitt  Adatie  prorinces  as  far  as  the  Hdle^mit; 
bnt  not  contented  with  this,  Seleoeus  waa  dedroua 
to  occupy  the  tiirona  of  Macedonia,  whidi  hod 
been  left  vacant  by  the  death  of  Lytiinachna  ;  and 
after  spending  a  few  months  in  amnging  the 
affiura  of  Asia,  tht  goremmenl  of  whidi  ha  mnr 
oondgned  *bolty  to  bis  aon  AntioAna,  ha  hinatif 
crossed  tha  Hefle^ont  nt  tha  bend  eiF  an  amy. 
But  he  had  advaBcsd  no  forther  than  Lydmadiia, 
when  he  waa  aaaaadnated  by  Ptolemy  Ceraunoa, 
to  whom,  aa  the  son  of  hu  dd  friend  and  ally,  he 
had  nteiided  m  friendly  protection.  Hie  body  waa 
redoanad  by  Philataeriia,  the  goTomor  of  Petg»- 
moa,  who,  after  paying  him  due  fanenl  bonona, 
sent  hia  remdns  to  Antiochos,  l>y  whom  they  wen 
depodted  at  Seleuceia  on  the  Orontea,  in  a  temple 
dedicated  to  his  memory.  His  death  took  phMo 
in  the  beginning  of  &  c.  280,  mdy  seven  months 
aftor  that  Lysimachu^  and  in  oa  thirty  aacoud 
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j^i  of  hii  leign,  Aceorditig  to  Joctin,  ho  wm  at 
thi*  timo  mora  than  wventy-MTen  yean  old,  but 
Appian  mtke*  him  onlj  wvratjr-tbras.  (AppiuT 
62,  63;  Jiiatin.  xvii.  1,  3 1  Menuuin.  e.  U, 
W;  Paul.  L  16.  83;  Oim.  iii.  33 ;  EbmU  Ann. 
p.  163.) 

We  hare  little  Infonnation  ooncening  the  per- 
aoDal  character  of  Seleucut,  but  he  ii  pronounced 
bj  Patuaniai  (L  16.  {  3)  to  have  b««n  the  mott 
upright  among  the  laeceiiora  of  Alexander,  and  it 
k  certain  that  hia  memory  ie  itained  wiUi  none 
of  thoae  Crimea  which  an  a  reproach  to  the  name* 
of  Lynmachoa,  Caunndar,  and  even  Ptotemj.  Of 
bie  cooMunmate  abilitiee  ai  a  general  no  doubt  can 
be  entertained ;  and  the  tittle  ire  know  of  hi»  ad- 
ninisttation  of  the  vaat  empire  which '  he  had 
united  under  hia  Mpptre,  ^ves  an  equally  favour- 
able impreuion  of  hie  political  talenta.  He  appeara 
to  bave  carried  out,  with  great  energy  and  per- 
teTenmce,  the  projecta  originally  formed  by  Alex- 
ander himtel^  for  the  /feUemuatiai  of  hia  Aiiatic 
eiu[^ }  and  we  find  him  founding,  in  almost  every 
pnviiKa»  Gnek  or  Maeedonian  colomea,  whim 
became  ao  many  centres  of  driluation  and  refine- 
ment. Of  these  no  lesa  than  aixteen  are  mentioned 
n»  bearing  the  name  of  Antiochia  afker  his  fiither ; 
rjvi>  that  of  Laodicea,  from  his  mother ;  seTen  were 
cnllcd  after  himself  Seleucia,  three  from  tlie  nanie 
of  his  firet  wife,  Apamea ;  and  one  Stratoniceia, 
from  hit  eMond  wife,  the  daughter  of  Demetrius. 
Of  these  the  moat  conspicuous  wore —  Seleucia  on 
th«  Tigris,  which  in  great  measure  anpplanted  the 
mighty  Babylon,  and  became  the  metropolu  of  the 
eastern  provincea,  under  the  Syrian  dynasty  ;  the 
city  of  the  same  name,  near  the  mouth  of  the 
Orontes ;  and  Antlnchia,  on  the  tatter  river,  which 
quickly  rose  to  be  the  npital  of  Syria,  and  con- 
tinued, for  near  a  tiioniand  yean,  to  be  one  of  the 
nu»t  populous  and  wealthy  dtiea  of  the  world. 
Nomerone  other  cities,  whose  namea  attest  their 
Macedonian  origin — Beroea,  Edessa,  Pella,&c — 
likewiM  owed  their  first  foundation  to  the  son  of 
Aiitiochua.  ( Appian,  Syr,  57  ;  Sttab.  xvL  ppi  738, 
749,  750  ;  Sleph.  Byi.  s.  r.  'Antftcio,  Su. ;  Pans, 
i.  16.  S  3  ;  Amm.  Marc  xiv.  8.  §  5.  For  a  fill] 
review  and  examination  of  theee  foundations  see 
Drovsen,  /leiUmim.  toL  iL  pp.  651,  680—720.) 

Nothing  ia  known  with  certainty  of  any  children 
•f  Beleoena,  ainpt  Ma  ton  lad  aaoeeaaor  Astiochus  ; 
bat  it  iMini  pnMbk  duU  by  bia  accond  wife,  Str»- 
tonice,  be  had  a  daughter  Phib,  aftarwaida  married 
In  AnttgonBaGoBBtaa.  [PMIU,  No.  4.]  [E.H.B.] 
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coiK  or  aiLSUcua  i. 

SELEUCUS  II.  {:U\tvKes),  aumamed  Calli- 
wees,  king  of  Stria,  was  the  eldea*  aonof  An- 
tiochus  IL  by  hie  first  wife  Laodice.  (Appiait. 
a^.  66 ;  Jwtin,  nviL  1.)  When  hia  bther 
Antiochu  feU  A  Tictiffl  to  Ui«  jadonay  H  nmige 


of  his  wile  [Laodicb],  the  latter  fiir  ■  tfana  art- 
fully concealed  his  death  until  she  had  taken  all 
neceasa^  meaaareo  for  eatabliahing  Selencsa  oa 
the  tbiwot  wUeh  he  aacanded  withmt  onpoMtka, 
B.  c.  346.  Tlw  fint  meaaofe  of  hk  adwiiiatm- 
tirni,  or  rather  that  of  hia  mother,  was  to  put  t« 
death  hia  stepmother  Berenice,  together  with  her 
infant  son.  [Bhbnicx,  No.  2.]  But  thia  act  of 
cruelty  produced  the  moat  diaaatroua  eSecta,  by 
alienating  all  hia  Syrian  anbjecta,  while  it  aroaaed 
Ptolemy  Eoenetea,  king  of  Egypt,  to  wtnag^  the 
bte  of  his  uuiappy  sister.  SsletMia  was  unable 
to  ofier  any  resistance  to  the  'Bgyftua  monarehf 
and  withdrew  beyond  Mount  Tauna,  wbito  Pto- 
lemy not  only  made  himself  master  of  Antieck  and 
the  whole  of  Syria,  but  carried  his  arms  imepposed 
beyond  die  EnphnteaandlhellgriB.  [ProLiiiaiua 
III.]  During  these  openticms  Selencoa  kept 
wholly  aloof;  but  when  Ptolemy  had  been  recalled 
to  his  own  domioiona  by  domestic  diatarbances,  be  • 
a[qiears  to  have  easily  recoTered  passesiion  of  the 
greater  part  of  the  provineee  whkk  he  had  lost. 
All  farther  detaik  of  the  nrohition  which  tephuad 
him  in  the  poiseawon  <rf  hisfcthet^ei!q>lre,a»  lost 
to  us  ;  bat  it  seems  certain  that  aa  early  as  B.  c 
242,  he  had  again  extended  his  power  to  tbo 
Euphtates,  where  h«  founded  the  dty  of  Calliat- 
cum.  (Droysen,  /fisUsMm.  voL  it  p.  351 ;  Clinton, 
F.  H.  ToL  ill.  p.  313b)  A  naval  expedition  which 
ha  DDdertflok  m  oidarlafiibdm  wittdiacttisa 
that  had  revtdtad,  wis  lese  fertaMto:  Ui  fleH 
was  ahattered  by  a  etoim,  and  h«  himself  narroiriy 
escaped  with  his  life.  Still,  he  soon  after  fimnd 
himself  strong  enough  to  commeane  ofieodva  opera- 
tions agabst  PtoMuy,  but  was  totally  defeated 
and  his  army  di^Nned.  In  this  emetgeacy  b* 
had  recourse  to  his  younger  brother  Antioohtta 
Hierax,  who  appears  to  have  been  already  eata> 
blished  (probably  by  Ptokor)  in  an  independent 
position,  and  offered  him  tile  ■orereign^  of  all 
Asia  Minor  aa  the  price  of  his  si^port  But  An- 
tiochu^  deeming  the  opportoni^  •  fimonUe  ane 
for  making  hiauelf  ma  iter  of  die  whole  SytiM 
kingdom,  instead  of  supporting  his  brother,  turned 
his  anna  against  him,  and  Seleneua  fbmd  himarif 
engaged  in  war  at  onoe  with  the  kiiw  of  Egypt  and 
his  own  brother.    (Jnstin.  xzvii.  2.) 

The  events  of  the  stKOseding  years  are  very  im- 
perfectly known  to  u,  end  it  is  anmlj  paaiiUe 
to  derive  any  couneeted  hitteikal  naahs  mm  A* 
confused  and  bagmentary  notioea  which  have  been 
transmitted  to  na.  But  it  seems  certain  that  8o- 
leucua  concluded  (probably  in  B.  c.  239)  a  trace  for 
ten  years  with  the  king  of  Egypt,  and  thns  found 
himself  at  leisure  to  turn  his  arms  against  his  bro- 
ther. He  at  firat  obtained  decisive  snccesees,  and 
defeated  Antiochus  in  a  great  battle  in  Lydia. 
which  was  followed  by  the  reduction  of  all  that 
province,  except  Sardis  and  Ephesna  |  but  in  a 
second  battle,  at  Ancyra  in  Oalatia,  ADt)aeh«% 
supported  by  Mithridatea  kiiQ  of  Pontua  and  a 
large  force  of  Uanlish  mercenaries,  was  ctmpletely 
vkiorious.  Seieueua  h»t  no  leas  than  20,000  man, 
and  himself  escaped  with  such  diiBculty  that  ha 
was  generally  reported  to  have  periabed  in  the 
flight  (Justin,  xxvii.  2  ;  Trog.  Pomp.  Prof,  xzrii ; 
Euaeb.  Aim.  pp.  164,  165  ;  A  then.  xiU.  p,  598 1 
tlolLdt  Frat.  Amor.  p.  489,  a.  j  Polyaan.  viii. 61  )i 
The  defection  of  his  Gaulish  aoldials  wut  hm 
prevented  Antiochus  from  dcrivfaig  moch  advantaga 
from  thia  victoty ;  and  whether  or  not  any  fboHl 
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truce  wsa  concluded  by  the  two  brnthen  (u  sup- 
)Hised  b;  DroyMo).  there  appears  to  hnve  been  in 
fiict  M  Mitpenaion  of  huttilities  between  them.  (For 
the  history  of  theee  wan  in  puticukr,  u  well  u 
I'ur  the  rai|tn  of  Seleucua  II.  in  general,  aee  Niebuhr, 
KL  Sdvifi.  Yol.  i.  pp.  276—286 ;  tad  Droyeen, 
voL  il  p.  337— S5S.  410—429.) 

It  mud  bnve  been  during  thii  interval  that  Se- 
leucuB  undert4Mlc  an  expedition  to  the  Eut,  with 
the  view  of  reducing  the  revolted  provincei  of 
I'vtiiia  Mid  Bactria,  which  had  aniled  themaelTes 
of  the  diwrdered  111110  of  the  Syrian  empire  to 
throw  off  ita  yoke.  He  wm,  howerer,  defeated  by 
.'^rsacet,  king  of  Panhin,  in  a  great  battle  whidi 
will  long  after  celebrated  by  the  Parthian*  u  the 
foundalion  of  their  independence  (Juitin.  xli.  4), 
luid  wa>  Mon  after  recalled  from  theie  remote 
region!  by  fmh  trouble!  which  had  ariten  in  hie 
weitern  provinceB,  Froeticb  (vlittt.  Sifr.  pp.  30, 
31)aud  Clinton  (F. voL  iii.  p.  313)  hare  re- 
presented him  M  himielf  falling  a  captive  into  the 
handi  of  the  Parihians :  but  it  appeait,  from  the 
Anaeuian  venion  of  Euiebiui  (p.  1 67,  fol.  edit), 
tliat  the  paanga  of  Poaidoniu*  (up.  Alien,  iv.  p. 
163)  00  which  they  rely  a*  their  authority,  refen 
in  fnct  to  Seleucua  the  ton  of  Antlochui  Sidete* 
(«ee  Niebuhr,  KL  SArifi.  p.  300).  It  waa  pro- 
bably during  the  aame  period  of  partial  tranquillity 
that  Selcucui  found  time  to  enlarge  hii  capital  of 
Antioch,  by  the  conatruction  of  a  new  quarter  of 
the  city.    (Stnb.  xri.  p.  760.) 

Whether  hoitilities  with  Egypt  wer«  ever  ac- 
tnally  renewed,  or  the  truce  between  the  two 
countriei  at  once  paued  into  a  durable  peace,  we 
know  not ;  bnt  It  eeemt  certain  that  mich  a  peace 
wai  concluded  before  the  death  of  Seleuciis  (Nieb. 
Ire:  p.  287).  On  the  other  hand,  the  war  between 
:he  two  brother*  broke  out  with  fresh  violence. 
We  hnve,  however,  little  information  of  iu  events  ; 
and  we  only  know  that  )t  was  terminated  by  a 
decisire  victory  of  Seleucus  in  Mesopotamia,  which 
cempelled  Antiochtu  to  take  lefuse  with  Ariamnet, 
kingof  Cappadoda.  From  thence  Be  nude  his  escape 
U  Uie  court  of  Ptolemy  ;  but  that  monarch  being 
now  deeiroitB  to  maintain  friendly  relations  with 
Syria,  detained  him  in  close  custody,  from  which 
he  only  escaped  to  perish  by  the  hands  of  robbers. 
Meanwhile  Attalua,  king  of  Pergamus,  had  ex- 
tended his  dominions  over  the  greater  part  of  Asia 
Minor,  from  which  he  bad  expelled  Antiochus; 
and  Seleneus  appears  to  have  been  engaged  in  an 
expedition  for  the  recovery  of  these  provinces, 
^vhen  he  was  accidentally  killed  by  a  fall  from  his 
horse,  in  the  twenty-first  year  of  hta  reign,  B.  c. 
'126.  (Justin,  xivii.  3  ;  Trog.  Pomp,  Frol.  xxvii, ; 
Euseb.  Ann.  p.  165  ;  Droysen,  vol  ii.  p.  42(i.) 

One  of  the  laat  acts  of  his  reign  was  to  B<-nd  a 
magnificent  present  of  com,  timber,  and  other  aup- 
pliea,  as  well  as  ten  quinqueremes  fiilly  equipped, 
to  the  Rhodians,  whose  city  had  suffered  severely 
by  an  earthquake  (Polyb.  r.  8!)).  Selcucus  had 
married  I^odice,  the  sister  of  Andronuchus,  by 
whom  he  left  two  sona,  who  successively  ascended 
the  throne,  Seleuc as  Cerannus  and  Antiochus,  after- 
wards sumamed  the  Great  (Applan,  Syr.  66  ; 
Polyb.  ii.  71).  His  own  sumiuue  of  Callinicus, 
which  was  probably  assumed  after  his  recovery  of 
the  provinces  that  had  been  overrun  by  Ptolemy, 
is  nnt  found  on  his  coins,  which,  a>  they  bear  no 
dates,  cannot  be  distinguished  with  certainty  from 
thoMofhUson.  [E.  H.  B.] 


COIN  OP  SKLKUCUS  JI. 

SELEUCUS  III.  (aAsuKor),  snmamed  Ck- 
HAUNUs,  king  of  Syria,  was  the  eldest  son  and 
successor  of  Seleucus  II.  His  real  name  was 
Alexander,  but  on  his  father's  death  he  aMumed 
that  of  Seleucus  ;  the  surname  of  Ceraunos  was 
given  him  by  'the  soldiery,  apparently  ui  de- 
rision, as  he  appears  to  have  been  feebel  both 
in  mind  and  body.  He,  however,  followed  up  his 
father^s  phins,  by  assembling  an  army,  with  which 
he  passed  Mount  Taurus,  fur  the  purpose  of  dis- 
possessing Attolus  of  hii  newly  acquired  dominiona 
in  Asia  Miuor.  He  was  accompanied  by  hie 
cousin  Achaeus,  a  man  of  energy  and  ability,  but 
the  war  was  notwithstanding  feebly  conducted : 
discontenU  broke  out  in  th<^  army  ;  and  at  length 
Seleucus  himself  was  assassinated  by  one  of  hit 
own  officers,  named  Nicanor,  and  a  Gaul  of  the 
name  of  Apaturius.  He  cnuld  have  been  little 
more  than  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  liis 
death,  of  which  he  had  reigned  nearly  three  yean. 
(Polyb.  iv.  48,  v.  40  ;  Appian,  Syr.  66  ;  Hieronym. 
eid  DanitL  xi.  10  ;  Enseb.  Arm.  p.  165.) 

Prom  an  inKription  found  at  Seleuceia,  on  the 
Onintes  (Pococke,  Inter.  Ani.  p.  4,  No.  IB; 
Droysen,  vol.  iL  p.  520),  it  appears  that  the  official 
title  or  surname  assumed  by  Seleucus.  was  that  of 
Soter  ;  but  neither  this,  nor  that  of  Ceraonus  hj 
which  he  is  known  in  history,  is  found  on  any  of 
his  coins.  The  latter,  indeed,  can  only  be  auigned 
to  him  conjecturally.  Droysen  (76.  p. "521)  hw 
inferred,  from  the  same  inscription,  tlut  Seleucus 
must  have  left  an  inbnt  son  of  the  name  of  An- 
tiochus, whoso  claims  were  passed  over  in  favour 
of  his  uncle,  Aniiochna  III, ;  but  no  other  mentioa 
is  found  of  this  &cL  [£■  H.  B,] 


COIN  or  SSLIUCUS  IU. 

SELEUCUS  IV.  (SV;V(iwoi)<  kingofSvRiA, 
sumamed  Philopator,  was  the  son  and  successor 
of  Antiochus  the  Great.  The  date  of  his  birth  ix 
not  mentioned  ;  but  he  must  have  already  attained 
to  manhood  in  a  c  196,  when  he  was  left  by  his 
father  in  command  of  his  forces  at  Lysimaehia.  in 
the  Chersonese,  with  orders  to  rebuild  that  city, 
which  Antiochus  designed,  or  affected  to  design,  ns 
a  .royal  residence  for  Seleucus  himself  (Liv.  xxxiiL 
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41,  xzzr.  15,  xxxTi.  7  ;  Polvb.  xviiL  34  ;  Appiui, 
■S>r.  Aguin,  Id  h-c.  ISO,  wo  Und  him  stit- 
tiiiued  ill  Aeulii  with  tn  army,  to  ke«p  in  check 
ihc  maniime  cities.  Here  he  tuccecded  ia  reducing 
Cj'ine  and  other  place*,  hy  voluotary  tubrtiifeBion, 
while  he  regained  Phocaea  by  the  treachery  of  the 
gurriioii.  Shortly  after  be  took  advantage  of  tlie 
atweuue  of  Eumeuea  to  invade  hia  doniioioua,  and 
even  proceeded  to  hiy  iirge  to  Pergamna  itself ;  but 
the  during  and  repeated  aailiei  of  Diophaiies,  a 
leader  of  Achaean  mercenariea,  who  bad  thrown 
hiui>>elf  into  the  place,  compelled  him  to  raiie  the 
eiege  and  retire  (Li?,  xuvil  8,  1 1,  18,  20,  21  ; 
Pulyb.  xxi.  4  ;  App.  Syr.  26).  In  the  gnnt  battle 
ogaiiiit  the  Romana  near  Magaeua,  in  the  aaine 
year,  Seleucna  was  entnuted  by  hia  father  with 
tile  cominaiid  of  the  left  wing  of  hia  anny,  but  was 
totally  defeated  by  Attalut,  to  whom  he  wai 
•ppoied,  and  fled  from  the  field  of  battle  to  Apomea 
in  Plirygia  (Lit,  xxxvii.  40,  43 ;  App.  Syr.  33, 
36).  In  the  following  year  (B.C.  189),  after  the 
runcluaioii  of  peace  with  Rome,  he  wai  tent  by 
Antiochui  to  the  support  of  the  consul  Cn.  Moiiliun, 
and  not  ouly  furnished  him  with  abu^daiit.kuppliei 
nf  com,  but  rendered  him  active  oasistauce  on  more 
than  one  occasion  during  bis  expedition  against  the 
Cialjtlans.    (Liv.  xxxriii.  13,  15.) 

On  the  death  of  Aniiochus  III.  in  u.c  187, 
SeleucuK  aaceiided  the  throne  without  opposition. 
Hut  the  defeat  of  his  father  by  the  Romans,  and 
the  ignuminiout  peace  which  followed  it,  had 
greatly  dimiuislied  the  power  of  the  Syrian  mon- 
■irchy,  and  the  reign  of  Selcucui  was,  in  conse- 
iliteiice,  feeble  and  inglorious,  and  was  iiiarked  by 
no  striking  evenis.  In  u.  c.  1S5,  wo  find  him  send- 
ing an  embassy  to  the  Achncans,  to  renew  the 
friendship  and  alliance  previoiuily  existing  between 
them  and  Aiiiiochus  (Polyb.  xxiii.  4,  9  ;  Diud. 
xxix.  Exc  Legat.  p.  632) ;  and  shortly  afterwards 
(probably  in  u.c.  181)  assembling  a  considerable 
nrmy,  to  assist  Phaniaces,  king  of  Poutus,  against 
Kumenea  ;  but  he  became  alarmed  lest  his  passing 
Mount  Taurus  for  this  purpose  should  be  coiiamied 
by  the  Romans  into  an  act  of  hostility  ;  and,  in 
consequence,  abandoned  the  design  and  dismissed 
his  forces  (Wod.  Exc  Vales,  p.  576).  Yet  he  did 
not  hesiUle  to  conclude  a  treaty  of  alliance  with 
Perseua,  whose  unfriendly  disposition  towards  the 
Ilonious  could  no  longer  be  a  secret,  and  even  to 
give  him  his  own  daughter,  Laodice,  in  marriage, 
probably  in  auIZB  (Polyb.  xxvi.  7  ;  Liv.  xlii. 
12;  Inscr.  Del.  ap.  Marm.  ArundeL  No.  41). 
But  he  was  still  studious  to  conciliate  the  favour  of 
the  Roman  senate,  and  not  long  before  his  death 
sent  his  son  Demetrius  to  Rome,  to  replace  his 
brother  Aotiochus  as  a  hostage  for  his  fidelity 
(App.  Syr.  45  ;  Polyb.  xxxL  12).  With  Egypt 
be  appears  for  thi;  mo(.t  part  to  hare  maintained 
friendly  relations  ;  but  Ptolemy  Epipbanci  is  said 
to  have  been  preparing  for  the  invasion  of  Coele- 
Syria,  when  his  plans  were  frustrated  by  his  own 
death  (Hieionym.  ad  DanieL  xi.  20).  Towards 
the  Jews  the  conduct  of  Seleucus  seems  to  have 
been,  fur  the  most  part  at  least,  liberal  and  favour- 
able :  concerning  his  alleged  attempt  to  plunder  the 
treasury  of  Jerusalem  s<.h-  HiaiODoniiR. 

After  a  tranquil  and  inaciive  reign  of  twelve  years, 
Seleucus  was  assassinated,  in  B.C.  173,  by  one  of 
his  own  ministers,  named  lleliodurus.  who  bad  con- 
cpived  the  design  of  prisscBsing  himself  of  the 
toTcreign  power.    The  statement  of  Eusrbius  that 


be  was  sixty  years  old,  is  clearly  emoeona,  as  bis 

elder  brother  Antiochus  was  not  bom  till  B.  c  221. 
He  left  two  children :  Demetrius,  who  subsequentljr 
ascended  the  throne  ;  and  Laodice,  married,  as  al- 
ready mentioned,  to  Perseua,  kingofftlacedonitL  The 
name  of  his  wife  i*  unknown  ;  but  Froelich  suppoeei 
him  to  have  uiorried  hia  sister  Laodice,  the  widow 
of  his  brother  Antiochus.  (Appian,  Syr.  45,  66  ; 
Euseh.Arm.pp.  165, 166 ;  Froelieh,.^i«)(.^.p.42i 
Clinton,  t\  H.  vol.  iii.  p.  317.)  [E.  H.  a] 
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SELEUCUS  V.  {1i\twai),  king  of  Stria. 
was  the  eldest  aon  of  Demetrius  II.,  and  assumed' 
the  mynl  diftdcin  immediately  on  learning  the  death 
of  his  father,  B.  a  125  ;  but  his  mother  Cleopatra, 
who  had  heraelf  put  Demetrius  to  death,  was  in- 
dignant at  hearing  that  her  son  bad  ventured  to 
take  such  a  step  without  her  outhtvity,  and  caused 
Seleucus  alao  to  be  aasaasinoted.  His  death  appeoia 
to  have  followed  almost  immediately  «ft«r  that  ef 
hia  father,  though  some  of  the  chronologers  ar- 
roneoualy  ascribe  the  duration  of  a  year  to  his 
rcigD.  (Appian.  Syr.  68,  69  ;  Justin,  xzzlx.  1  ; 
Lit.  Epit,  Ix. ;  EuiebL  Ann.  p.  168  ;  Porphyr.  ap 
Eutrt,.l.e.)  [E.H.B.J 

SELEUCUS  VI.  {H\*«m\  king  of  Syria, 
siimamed  EpirHaNU,  and  alao  Nicator,  waatbo 
eldest  of  the  five  sods  of  Antiochus  VIII.  Grypns. 
On  the  death  of  his  father,  in  B.C.  96,  he  imme- 
diately assumed  the  sovereignty,  and  raised  an 
army,  with  which  he  reduced  serenl  dtiee  ef 
Syria.  Ilis  claims  were,  however,  resisted  by  bis 
uncle  Antiochus  Cyiicenns,  who  marched  from 
Antioch  against  him.  A  decisive  battle  ensued,  in 
which  Antiochus  was  totally  defeated,  and  himself 
perished  (a  c.  95) ;  and  the  result  of  this  tietorj 
enabled  Seleucus  to  make  himself  master  of  AnUoch. 
He  was  now  for  a  short  time  undisputed  rtiler  of 
Syri.i  1  but  Antiochus  Eusebes,  the  son  of  Cyiice- 
nus,  having  escaped  from  the  designs  of  Seleucus* 
who  sought  to  put  him  to  death,  raised  the  standard 
of  revolt  against  him,  defeateid  him  in  a  pitched 
battle,  and  expelled  him  from  Syria.  Selencns 
took  refuge  in  Cilicio.  where  he  ealablished  him- 
self in  the  city  of  Mnpsuestia  ;  but  he  alienated 
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the  uhftUtsnte  hj  hit  nolent  mod  tymnnicBl  chs- 
mcter,  and  at  Imigth,  hj  hii  oppreuire  exaction* 
of  montiy,  excited  inch  ft  eedition  among  them  that 
they  set  6re  to  the  gymnaiiam  in  which  he  had 
taken  tetuge,  and  he  perished  in  the  flamee,  or, 
Moordhig  ta  another  account,  pntan  end  to  hta  oirn 
Kfe,  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  cruel  fiite  (Josei^ 
Ani.  xm.  13.  S  4  ;  Appiiin,  Syr.  69  ;  Porphyr.  ap. 
Btueb.  Arm.  p.  169).  The  death  of  Seleucni  may 
probably  be  ai«igiied  to  the  year  B.  c  94. 

Hia  coint,  like  those  of  all  the  later  Seleuctdaa 
kinga,  bear  his  titles  at  full  length.    [£.  H.  B.] 

SELEUCUS  (S^Aewtoi),  literary.  1.  A  poet, 
the  son  of  the  biatorian  Ifoaiiptolmaa,  who  Oon- 
rished  ander  Antiochus  the  QnaL  A  paedenatic 
•colian  of  his  is  preserved  by  Athenaeus  (who  calls 
him  Tov  Twf  iKapup  ^iidrmn  volip^y),  and  also 
in  the  Greek  Authology.  { Atheo.  xv.  p.  697.  d. ; 
Braock,  jfaef.  vol.  ii.  pi  291  ;  Jacobs,  AntiL  Onm. 
vol.  iiL  p.  A,  vol.  xtiL  p.  951.) 

Z  A  gnaniiiarian  of  Emesa,  who  composed  two 
booka  of  Parthian  bittoiy,  a  commentajy  on  the 
lyric  poets,  and  a  poem  on  fishing  (cUisirruni),  in 
four  books  (Suid.  g.  v.).  Atheoaens,  however, 
qtwtea  the  latter  as  the  wotk  «f  Saleocoa  of  Tarsus 
(Tit.  p.  331),  a.X 

3.  A  distingnisbed  gfaomarian  of  Aluandria, 
who  also  taught  at  Horce.  He  was  samamed  Ho- 
wuriau,  aiid,  in  addition  to  commentaries  on  [Hetty 
well  all  the  poets,  wrote  a  number  of  grammatic^ 
and  misceUaneons  works,  the  Utles  of  whkh  are 
gmn  by  Suidas  (a.  v.).  There  are  socoe  other  in- 
■ignifieant  persona  of  this  nanwi  (See  Vossins,  da 
Hul.  OroK.  ^  486,  ed.  Westemantt  ;  Fabric. 
BiU.  Grate,  vtd.  L  pik  86,  184,  n»  632,  voL  ii. 
p.  '27,  vd.  iv.  p.  166,  vol.  v.  p.  107,  voL  vi.  p. 
378.)  [P.  &] 

SELEUCUS,  an  engraver  of  precious  stones,  of 
nnknown  date,  one  ^  whoao  gans  is  extant ;  it  is 
a  camelian,  engianl  with  a  anall  head  of  Siiamn. 
(Biacci.  104  ;  StoMh,  6a)  [P.S.] 

SELI'CIUS,  an  nsnrer,  and  a  friend  of  P.  lien- 
tulut  Spiiither  (Cic  ad  AU.  i.  12,  iv.  18.  §  3, 
Fam.  i  o,  a.).  Orelli  thinks  (Oaom.  Tall.  t.  v.) 
that  Selicios  may  periiap*  be  the  some  name  as 
the  Sed/iui  (2i|WAiet)  mentioned  in  Dion  Cassiua 
(xxxv.  3),  but  this  Seciluu  in  called  SatiliM  in 
Plutarch.   {LimdL  •2&.) 

SELINUS  {XikivoSs),  a  son  of  Poseidon,  was 
kingof  Aegialtn  and  father  of  Helioe.  (Pans.  vii. 
1.  S  2  ;  Eiisuth.  ad  Horn.  p.  292.)       [L.  S.] 

6¥fLl  US.  1, 2.  P.  and  C  Silii.  two  learned 
men,  fiunds  of  L.  Lncnllus,  who  bad  heard  Pbilon 
at  Rome.    (Cio.  Aead.  ii.  4.) 

8.  SiLitn,  a  bad  orator  mentioned  by  Cicero 
about  a  C  51  (aJ  Faia.  vii.  32). 

A.  SE'LLIUS,  elected  tribune  of  the  plebs  in 
his  absence  in  a.  a  422.    <Liv.  iv.  42.) 

SE'HELE  (3tfU\n)t  •  daughter  of  Cadmus  and 
Haimonia,  at  Thebes,  u>d  acciffdingly  a  sister  of 
Ino,  Agave,  Antonol!,  and  Polydorui.  She  waa 
beloved  by  Zens  (Horn.  IL  xiv.  323,  l/ym.  in 
Biixk.  6,  £7  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  01.  il  40),  and 
Hera,  simulated  by  jealonsy,  appealed  to  her  in 
the  fonn  of  her  aged  nune  Beroc,  and  induct^  her 
to  pray  Zeus  to  visit  her  in  the  same  splendonrand 
majeaty  mth  which  he  appeared  to  Hera.  Zeas, 
who  had  piomiied  that  he  would  grant  her  every 
TCqoeat,  did  aa  she  desired.  He  appeared  to  her 
as  the  god  of  thunder,  and  Senele  was  consumed 
by  Uie  fire  of  I^tning ;  bnt  Zens  saved  bar  diild 
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DionywB,  with  wbrnn  she  waa  pregnant  (ApoUod. 
iii  4. 1  3  ;  Ov.  M«L  iii.  260,  &c;  Hygin.  Fat. 
179).  Pausaniaa  {iz.  2.  §  3)  relates  that  Aetaeoa 
waa  in  love  with  her,  and  that  Artemis  caused  bim 
to  be  torn  to  pieces  by  his  dogs,  to  prevent  hia 
marrying  her.  The  inhabitants  of  Biaaiae,  in 
coiiia,  related  that  Senile,  that  having  given  biich 
to  Dionysus,  wit  thrown  by  ber  firilier  Cadnua  in 
a  boat  upon  the  sea,  and  that  ber  body  was  dijvan 
to  the  coast  of  Bcasiae,  where  it  was  buried ; 
whereas  Dionysus,  whose  life  was  saved,  waa 
bcought  up  at  Brasiae  (Pans.  iii.  24.  |  3).  After 
her  death,  the  common  account  continnea,  she  was 
led  by  her  son  out  of  the  lower  worid,  and  carried  n|i 
to  Olvmpni  as  Tbyone  (Pind.  OL  il  44.  PgO.  xi. 
1  i  Pans.  ii.  31.  §  2,  37.  9  A  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  $  3). 
A  statue  of  her  and  ber  tomb  were  shown  at 
Thebes.  (Pans.  ix.  12.  S  3, 16.  S  4.)      [U  &] 

SEMI'RAMIS  {ItiUpmt)  and  NINUS  {H*. 
rot),  the  mythical  fonnden  of  the  Asayrian  mn- 
pire  of  Ninus  or  Nineveh.  Thnr  hbuny  la 
related  at  length  by  Diodomt  (iL  1—20),  who 
borrows  his  account  from  Ctesias.  According  to 
this  narrative,  Ninns  was  a  ^reat  warrior,  wlio 
built  the  town  of  Ninns  or  Nineveh,  about  a.Ga 
3182  [see  abort,  p.  713,  ■.],  and  tsbdned  dk* 
greater  part  <tf  A^  Smiramit  was  the  daogfatatf 
of  the  fish-goddess  Derceto  of  Ascalon  in  Syria, 
and  was  the  fruit  of  ber  love  with  a  Syrian  yonth  ; 
but  being  ashamed  of  her  fnilty,  she  made  awaj 
with  the  youth,  and  exposed  her  inbnt  dMighter. 
But  the  diiid  was  miraculously  preserved  Inr  doves, 
who  fed  her  till  the  wat  diacovend  bf  th*  ahtp- 
herds  of  the  ndghbotnhood.  She  was  then  btoq^t 
up  by  the  chief  shepherd  of  the  royal  herds,  whose 
name  was  Siromos,  and  from  whom  she  derived 
the  name  of  Semiiamis.  Her  surpaasing  beauty 
attracted  the  notice  of  Oones,  one  of  the  king's 
friend*  and  generals,  who  married  ber.  He  subse- 
quently sent  tot  hia  wife  ts  the  anny,  iriwK  tb* 
Assyrians  were  engaged  in  the  si^  of  Baetta, 
which  they  had  long  endeavoured  in  vain  to  take. 
Upon  her  arrival  in  the  camp,  she  planned  an  at- 
tack upon  the  citadel  of  the  town,  mounted  the 
walls  with  a  few  bnve  followers,  and  obtained 
possession  of  the  {dace.  Ninus  was  so  charmed 
by  her  bmvery  and  beauty,  that  he  resolved  to 
make  ber  hie  wife,  whereupon  her  unfortunate 
husliand  put  an  end  to  his  life.  By  Ninus  Semi- 
nuuis  hod  a  son,  Ninyas,  and  on  the  death  of  Ninns 
she  succeeded  bim  on  the  throne.  According  to 
another  account,  Semiiamis  had  (AtaiDed  from  ber 
husband  pemisaion  to  rule  over  Asia  for  five  days, 
and  availed  herself  of  this  opportunity  to  cast  die  kit^ 
into  a  dungeon,  or,  as  is  also  related,  to  pat  bim  to 
death,  and  thus  obtained  the  wvereign  power. 
(Diod.  ii.  20  ;  AHian,  V.I/,  vu.  1.)  Her  broe 
threw  into  the  shade  that  of  Ninus ;  and  later 
agpi  loved  to  tall  of  her  marvellooa  deads  and  ber 
heroic  achievements.  She  bnllt  nomeront  dtiet, 
and  erected  many  wonderful  buildings  ;  and  several 
of  the  most  extraordinary  works  in  Die  East,  which 
were  extant  in  a  later  age,  and  the  authors  of  which 
were  unknown,  were  ascribed  by  popular  tntditiou 
to  this  queen.  In  Nineveh  she  erected  a  tomb  for 
her  htisband,  nine  stadia  high,  and  ten  wide  )  she 
built  the  city  of  Babylon*  with  all  iu  woiidera. 


*  Herodotus  only  once  menttont  Seminnis 
(L  184),  where  he  states  tbat  she  was  a  queen  oT 
Bnl^Iai,  wbo  livad  fin  goneiationa  bebn  Nitoeris 
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MM  vnQ  u  maajr  other  towns  on  the  Euphnrfei 
and  the  Tigris,  and  ehe  conitmctad  the  unging 
gardoni  in  Media,  of  which  later  writers  give  us 
■ueh  struige  accounts.  Besides  conquering  roanj 
nations  of  Aua,  she  mbdued  Egypt  and  a  great 
part  of  Elhif^na,  but  was  DumweaBfal  in  an  attack 
vhicb  she  tnade  upon  India.  After  a  trign  of 
fortj-two  years  she  resigned  the  sovereignty  to  her 
■ou  Niuyaa,  and  disappeared  from  the  earth, 
taking  her  ffight  to  heaven  in  the  form  of  a  dove. 

Such  is  a  brief  abstract  of  the  Recount  io  Dio- 
doniB,  the  fabuloiu  nature  of  which  is  still  more 
apparent  in  the  details  of  his  narrative.  We  have 
already  pointed  out,  in  the  article  Sahdakapalus, 
the  mythicttl  ebarscter  of  the  whole  of  the  Assyrian 
Itistory  ^  Ctesia«,  and  it  is  therefore  unneceaaory 
to  dwell  further  Qpon  the  mi^tet  in  the  present 
place.  A  lecent  writer  has  brongfit  forward  many 
xeasMW  fix  believiiig  that  Seminmis  was  ori^nally 
»  Syrian  goddess,  probably  the  same  who  was 
worshipped  at  Ascalon  under  the  name  of  Astarte, 
or  the  Heavenly  Aphrodite,  to  whom  the  dove  was 
■acrad  (Ludan,  de  Syria  Deo,  14,  33,  39).  Hence 
the  storiea  of  her  voluptnonsDeas  (Diod.  ii.  13), 
which  were  current  even  io  the  time  of  Augustus 
(Ov.  Am.  l  5. 11)  (Comp.  Movers,  Die  PhSnitier^ 
p.  631). 

SEMO  SANCUS.  [Sakcus.] 

SEMON,  an  engraver  of  precious  stones,  be- 
loDgiog  to  an  eariy  period,  as  is  clear  from  the  only 
w<^  of  his  which  is  extant,  namely, »  suma  in 
tha  fam  of  a  swiabMiia>  engraved  with  the  name 
3HII0N03,  bat  in  the  reverse  order,  and  in  arebaie 
characters.  It  is  very  rare  to  find  an  old  Oreek 
gem  inscribed  with  the  name  of  the  engraver, 
although  this  was  the  nsnal  practice  in  Uie  Roman 
period.  (R.  Roehette,  Lttin  d  M.  Sehom,  p.  153, 
2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SEMPR(yNIA.  l.Tbedanghterof  Tib.Orac- 
chue,oeDsot  B.C.  169,  and  the  sister  of  the  two 
celebrated  tribunes,  married  Scipio  Africanus  minor. 
We  know  nothing  of  her  private  life  or  character. 
On  the  sudden  death  of  \ua  husband,  she  and  her 
mother  Comdia  wen  snspeeted  by  Mnw  persons  of 
having  m ordered  htm,  since  Sdpio  did  not  like 
her  OR  ncoonnt  of  her  want  of  beauty  and  her 
sterility,  and  she  likewise  had  no  affection  for  him. 
BM  there  is  no  evidence  against  her ;  and  if  Scipio 
was  really  murdered,  Papirius  Carbo  was  most  pro- 
bably the  guilty  party.  [Scipio,  No.  2).  p.  750.] 
(Appian,  B.  C  i.  SO ;  Liv.  £^  SB ;  SchoL  Bob. 
pro  MiL  p.  283.) 

%  The  wife  of  D.  Junius  Brutus,  consul  b.  c. 
77,  was  a  woman  of  great  personal  attractions  and 
liteimry  accomplishments,  but  of  a  profligate  cha- 
facter.  She  took  part  in  Catiline's  conspiracy, 
though  her  husband  vrw  not  privy  to  it  (SalL  Cat. 
25,40).  Ascontus  speaks  of  a  SempronisT,  the  daugh- 
ter  oTTuditanus,  and  the  mother  of  P.  Clodius,  who 
ftm  her  testimony  at  the  trial  of  Miio,  in  b.  u  52 

and  dammed  up  the  Euphrates.  As  Nitocris  pro- 
haUy  lived  aboat  &  c  600,  it  has  been  maintained 
that  this  Seminmis  must  be  a  difierent  person 
from  the  Semiramis  of  Clrgiits.  But  there  is  no 
aecasion  to  snppose  two  different  queens  of  the 
name ;  the  Semiramis  of  Herodotus  is  probably  as 
fitbulouB  as  that  of  Ctesias,  and  merely  arose  from 
the  practice  we  liave  noticed  above,  of  assigiiii^ 
the  great  works  in  the  East  of  anknowa  anthorahip 
(9  a  qnaoi  at  this  samet 


(Ascon.  in  MHirn.  p.  41,  ed.  Ordii),   OnlU  sap- 

Sises  that  she  may  be  the  same  as  the  wife  of 
rotas  mentioned  above. 

SEMPRO'NIA  OENS,  patricaan  and  plebeian. 
This  gens  whs  of  great  antiquity,  and  one  of  its 
members.  A,  Sempronins  Atrntitnu^  obtuned  the 
consulsbip  as  early  as  B.  c.  497,  twelve  years  after 
the  foundation  of  the  republic  The  Sempronii 
were  divided  into  many  fiunilies,  of  which  the 
Atbatini  were  undoubtedly  patrician,  but  all  the 
others  appear  to  have  been  ^beian :  their  names 
are  Askllio,  Blauub,  Dbnbus,  Obaocmus, 
LoNous,  MuflCA,  Pino,  Rurus,  Rutilus,  So- 
PHUBiTuDrrANua.  Of  these, .^^nrfiRtis,  C^niodbu, 
and  PiOo  akme  oecor  on  coina.  The  glory  of  the 
Sempronia  gens  is  confined  to  the  repuUican 
period.  Veiy  few  pmons  of  this  name,  wd  none 
of  them  of  any  importance,  are  mentkmed  under 
the  empire. 

SEMU8  (Swioi),  a  Greek  gnunmarian  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote,  according  to  Siiidas  (a  v.),  a^t 
books  on  Delos,  two  books  of  wipfoSoi,  one  on 
Paros,  one  on  Pergamua,  and  a  mA  on  Paeana. 
Snidsa  calls  him  an  Elean,  but  it  appears  from 
Athenaena  (iiL  pL  123,  d,)  that  this  is  a  niatake, 
and  that  he  was  a  native  of  Delos.  His  work  on 
Delos  (AqAioictf  or  Aii\iiir)  was  the  most  im- 
portant, and  is  frequently  referred  to  by  Athenaevs, 
and  once  or  twice  by  other  writers  (Athen.  iii. 
p.  ICS,  L,  iv,  p.  173,  e.,  viiL  pp.  331,  t,  335,  a., 
xi.  p.  468,  &,  ziv.  1^614,  a.,  637,b.,  645,  b^zv. 
p.676,Ci;  Staph.  Bys.  s.n  T^yiqpa;  EtyBiMagn. 
«.  V.  BMAiivt).  Awenaens  also  quotas  (ziv.  pp. 
61R,  d.,  622.  a— d.)  hb  work  on  Paeans  (wcpl 
mudvuv).  We  likewise  find  in  Athenaeus  (iii.  p. 
123,  d.),  a  reference  to  a  work  of  Semns  on  Islands 
(Niftridi),  but  it  has  been  suggested  with  mnch 
probability  that  this  is  a  Use  reading  for  AiiKiJa, 
(Vcissius,  De  Hittor.  GraecU,  p.  497,  ed.  Wesler- 
mann.) 

SE'NECA,  M,  ANNAEUS,  was  a  native  of 
Corduba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  The  time  of  his 
birth  n  uncertain ;  but  it  may  be  api«oximated  to. 
He  says  (CMr.  Pratf,  i.  &  67)  that  he  conudered 
that  he  had  heaid  all  tne  neat  mtors,  except 
Cicero  ;  and  that  he  might  nave  heard  Cicero,  if 
the  Civil  Wars,  by  which  he  means  the  wan  be- 
tween Pompeius  and  Caesar,  had  not  kept  him  at 
hotne  (intra  coloniam  roeom).  Seneca  appears  to 
allude  in  this  passage  to  s«ne  of  Cicero's  letters  (orf 
Fam.  vii  33,  i&  16),  in  which  Cicero  speaks  of 
Hirtinsand  Dohbella  bdng his  ** dicendi  discipnli" 
(b.  c;  46).  It  is  conjectured  that  as  Seneca  might 
be  fifteen  in  B.  c.  46,  he  may  have  been  bom  on  or 
about  B.C.  61  (Clinton,  Fasti),  the  year  before  C. 
Julius  Caesar  was  praetor  in  Spain.  Senecn  was 
at  Rome  in  the  early  period  of  the  power  of  Au- 
gustus, for  he  says  that  he  had  seen  Ovid  declaiming 
before  Arellius  Fuscus  {CoiUr,  x.  p.  172).  Ovid 
was  bom  b.  c.  43.  Seneca  was  an  intimate  friend 
of  the  rhetorician  M.  Porcius  Latro,  who  was  one 
of  Ovid's  masters.  He  also  mentions  the  rhetoric 
cian  Matillius,  as  the  master  of  himself  and  of 
Lstn.  He  afterwards  returned  to  Spain,  and 
married  Helvia,  by  whom  he  had  three  sons,  L. 
Annaens  Seneca,  L.  Annaeua  Mela  ot  Mello,  the 
father  of  the  poet  Lucan,  and  Marcus  Novatus. 
Novatns  was  the  eldest  son,  and  took  the  name  of 
Junius  Oallio,  upon  being  adopted  by  Junius  Gallio. 
Seneca  was  rich,  and  he  belong  to  the  e^nasttian 
class.  The  time cfhis death  11  uneaitiiBi  hatha 
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Vrobably  lived  till  near  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Ti- 
iMirioi,  and  died  at  Rome  or  in  Italy.  It  appears 
that  be  was  at  Rome  early  in  life,  from  what  has 
been  itited  m  to  Ovid  ;  ud  ha  must  have  returned 
10  ^wn,  becanse  his  son  Liciai  ms  brought  to 
Rome  from  Spain  when  he  was  an  inbnt  (L.  Se- 
neca, OontoL  ad  Helviam.  > 

SeoMB  was  gifted  with  a  prodigious  memory, 
lie  was  a  man  of  letters,  after  the  fiuhion  of  his 
UnM,  when  rhetoric  or  fidse  eloquence  was  meet  in 
Togne.  His  CotOrooertua^tim  Libri  dteem,  which 
he  addressed  to  his  three  sons,  were  written  when 
he  was  ui  old  man.  The  fint,  second,  seTenth, 
eighth,  and  tentli  books  only,  are  extant,  and  thcee 
an  MOMwhat  mntilated :  of  the  other  books  only 
fragments  mnau.  These  Controversiae  are  rhe- 
torical cxerdsei  on  inu^nary  cases,  filled  with 
common-places,  such  as  a  man  of  lai^  Terbal 
memory  and  great  reading  carries  about  with  him 
as  his  ready  money.  Another  work  of  the  same 
claw,  attributed  to  Seneca,  and  written  after  the 
Controvernae,  is  the  Sutuwiarum  Libtr,  which  is 
pmbablf  not  complete.  We  may  collecti  from  its 
contents,  what  ue  snbjeeU  were  on  whkh  the 
rhetoricians  of  that  age  exerdsed  their  wits :  one  of 
them  is,  **  Shall  Cicero  apdogise  to  Marcus  Anto- 
nins  ?  Shall  he  agree  to  bum  his  Philippics,  if 
AnUmius  requires  it?"  Annther  i&,  "  Shall  Alex- 
ander eubark  on  the  ocean  If  Uiere  are  some 
good  idraa  and  iqit  expreauons  in  thea»  pnerile  de- 
chunationi,  tbejr  have  no  tbIih  when  they  stand ; 
and  probably  most  of  them  are  borrowed.  No 
merit  of  form  can  compensate  for  worthleuness  of 
matter.  The  eloquence  of  the  Roman  orators,  which 
Wits  derived  from  their  political  institutious,  was 
silenced  after  the  Civil  Wars  ;  and  the  puerilities 
of  the  rheioiicians  were  the  signs  of  declining  tast*. 

The  CWnmerniie  and  Suatoriarum  Libef  hare 
often  been  published  with  the  works  of  Seni.'ca  the 
son.  The  edition  of  A.  Schottns  appcured  nt  Hei- 
delberg, 1603  and  1«04,  Paris,  1607  and  1«13. 
The  Elxiv^  print  eS  1872, 8ro^  ontains  the  notes 
oT  N.  Fabw,  A.  Sohottui,  J.  F.  Oronovins,  and 
others. 

The  confusion  between  Seneca,  the  lather,  and 
Seneca,  the  philosopher,  is  fully  cleared  up  by 
LipsiuB,  EUdormm  IMt.  I,  acf.  1,  Opera,  vol.  i.  p. 
631,  ed.  1675.  [G.  L.] 

SENECA,  L.  ANNAEUS,  the  son  of  M.  An- 
was  bom  at  Coiduba,  probably 
■bout  a  few  years  b.  a,  and  brought  to  Rome 
his  parents  wheo  he  was  a  child.  Though  he  was 
natutally  of  a  weak  body,  he  was  a  haid  student 
from  his  youth,  and  be  devoted  himself  witli  great 
ardour  to  rhetoric  and  philosophy.  He  also  soon 
gained  diatinetion  as  a  pleader  of  causes,  and  be 
excited  the  Jealousy  and  hatred  of  Caligula  by  the 
ability  with  which  he  conducted  a  case  in  the 
Kenate  before  the  emperor.  He  was  spared,  it  is 
snid,  because  Caligula  was  assured  by  one  nf  his 
misttvsaes  that  Seneca  would  soon  die  of  disease. 
The  emperor  also  affected  to  despise  the  eloquence 
of  Seneca ;  he  said  that  it  was  sand  without  lime 
(Sueton.  Califf.  53).  Seneca  obtained  the  qnaes- 
torship,  but  the  time  is  uncertain.  In  the  first  ypur 
of  the  reign  of  Claudius  (x.  d.  41 ),  tlie  Bucwswir 
of  Caligula,  Seneca  was  banished  to  Corsica.  Clau- 
dius had  recalled  to  Rome  his  nieces  A;(rippina 
and  Julia,  whom  their  brother  CaHgnla  had  exiled 
to  the  island  of  Pontia  (Pimxa).  It  seems  pro- 
baUe  that  Mesealina,  the  wife  of  Claudius,  was 


jealous  of  the  inSuence  of  Julia  with  Claudius^ 
and  hated  her  for  her  banghty  behaviour.  Julia 
was  again  exiled,  and  Seneca's  intimacy  with  her 
was  a  pntext  fiir  making  hhn  aham  har  diigiae& 
What  dw  fiKta  nally  wwa  ii  unknown  ;  and  thn 
innocence  of  Smeea  and  Julia  ia  at  least  aa 
probable  as  their  goilt,  when  MaawHna  was  the 
accuser. 

In  his  ezilu  in  Cornea  Seneca  hod  the  oppor> 
tunity  of  pmctiiuiig  the  philosophy  of  the  Stoica, 
to  which  he  had  attached  hinisell  His  OmaoUso 
ad  /ItMam,  or  consolatory  letter  to  his  raoiher, 
was  written  during  hjs  residmee  in  the  idand. 
If  the  Gmtolatio  ad  FoiybiuM,  which  was  also 
written  during  hia  exile,  is  the  work  of  Seneca,  it 
doea  him  uo  cndiL  PolybiuB  waa  the  poawM 
fceednan  of  Claadiaa,  and  the  Ctrntolalio  is  in- 
tended to  comfort  him  on  the  occanoa  of  the  loaa 
of  bis  brother.  But  it  ab»  contains  adobttien  of 
the  emperor,  and  many  expreiaiona  unworthy  of  m 
true  Stoic,  or  of  an  honest  man.  The  object  of 
the  address  to  Polyhtus  waa  to  have  his  aenlenca 
of  exile  readied,  even  at  the  coat  of  hia  danetmr. 

After  eight  years'  leaidenoe  in  Corna  Seneca 
was  recalled  a.  d.  49,  by  the  influence  of  Agrip- 
pina  (Tac^  ^aa,  xiL  8),  who  had  just  married 
her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  From  this  thne 
the  life  of  Seneca  is  closely  connected  with  that  nf 
Nero,  and  Tadtns  is  the  chief  authority  for  both. 
On  his  return  he  obtained  a  maetotahip,  nnd  waa 
made  the  tutor  of  the  youig  DomitiuB,  afterward* 
the  emperor  Nero,  who  waa  the  son  of  Agrippina 
by  a  former  hushand.  Agrippina  relied  on  ib« 
lepuEation  of  Seneca  and  his  advice  as  a  means  of 
oecBiing  the  succession  to  her  son ;  and  she  tmsled 
to  his  gratitude  to  benelf  as  a  guarantee  for  hi* 
fideliQr  to  her  interests,  and  to  his  hatred  of 
ClaodiOB  for  the  wrongs  that  he  had  sofieiad  freai 
him. 

It  waa  unfortunate  that  the  phUosopher  had  so 
bad  a  pupil,  but  we  cannot  bbme  hkn  for  all  that 
Nero  learned  and  all  Uiat  be  ^  noI'leanL  The 
youth  had  a  taste  for  what  waa  showy  and  oaper- 

ficial :  he  had  no  capocity  for  ^e  studies  which 
beEt  a  man  who  has  to  govern  a  state.  If  Seneca 
had  made  a  rbetoricinn  of  him  after  his  own  taste, 
that  would  have  been  something,  but  Donitins 
hod  not  even  the  low  ahili^  to  distinguish  himself 
as  a  talker.  There  ii  no  eTidenca  to  juattff  the 
imputadon  that  Seneca  eneouraged  hb  vicious  ptu- 
peneitiea ;  and  if  Nero  had  followed  the  advice 
contained  in  Seneca's  treatise.  De  Cltmentim  ad 
Neronem  Caeforem,  written  in  the  second  year 
of  Nero's  reign,  the  young  emperor  might  have 
been  happy,  and  hia  administration  benefieent. 
That  Seneca  would  look  upon  his  connection  with 
Nero  as  a  means  of  improving  hii  fortune*  sasd 
enjoying  {rawer,  is  just  what  moat  other  men 
wotild  have  done,  and  would  do  now  in  the  ane 
circumstances ;  and  that  a  man  with  such  views 
would  not  be  very  rigid  towards  an  unruly  pupil 
is  a  reasonable  inference.  We  know  that  he  did 
not  mnke  Nero  a  wise  man  or  a  good  nun  ;  we  do 
not  know  that  he  helped  to  make  him  worse  than 
he  would  have  been  ;  and  in  the  absence  of 
positive  evidence  of  his  cormpting  the  yontb,  and 
with  the  positive  evidence  of  his  own  writings  in 
his  favour,  it  is  a  fair  and  just  condnaon  that 
he  did  as  much  with  Nero  as  a  nan  eonld  who 
had  accepted,  and  chose  to  retain  a  post  in  which 
his  chiimctcr  could  not  possibly  e»o^  mok  impa- 
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tat!m.  Me  who  content*  to  be  tlie  tutor  of  a 
vicioui  jouth  of  high  itation,  whom  he  auinot 
eontid,  must  be  contnt  to  take  the  advanti^M  of 
hit  pott,  with  tbs  riak  of  beiiig.bluied  for  hie 
papil's  Tices.  * 

Ckudiiu  wu  ptHMMwd  by  bu  niace  and  wife 
Apippjna  A.  D.  64,  and  Nera  mooeeded  to  tbe 
Impow  power.  TMitns  ( JiM.xiii.  %  Ac)  atatei 
that  both  Burma  and  Seneca  attempted  to  ofaedc 
the  jonng  emperor's  Tidone  propaoaitiet ;  and 
both  ownbined  to  renat  hia  mother^  aimgant  pto- 
teonoM.  A  woman  aiauminK  the  direct  exercise 
tt  Bolitieal  power  was  a  thing  that  the  Romaoa 
hau'  nek  yet  seen,  and  it  was  inoonaistent  with 
all  their  netions.  The  oppoaitioii  of  Bams  and 
Seneca  to  the  enpenr'a  mother  vaa  the  dutj  of 
good  dltmtB. 

Nen>  wowMinced  the  fuDoral  ontion  in  nusnorj 
of  Claadioa.  The  panc^rie  on  the  deceased 
emperor  was  listened  to  with  decmcy  and  patience 
till-  Nero  came  to  that  part  of  his  diacoune  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  forenght  -and  wisdom  of 
Claadina,  when  there  was  a  geiunl  itof^.  The 
Bpeech,  which  Nero  delivered,  was  written  b; 
Seneca  ld  a  florid  style,  suited  to  the  taste  of  the 
age,  with  little  regard  to  truth,  and  none  for  hit 
own  chaiBcter,  for  he  afterwards  wrote  a  satire 
(ApoeoloepdMu)  to  ridicule  the  Apotheosis  of  the 
man  whom  he  had  despised  and  praised. 

In  the  lint  year  of  his  roigTi  Nero  aflected 
mjMnM  Bud  demenoy,  and  such  was  the  tone  of 
Ilia  flcatlonea  to  the  aeoata  ;  bat  those  pcofesdons 
wen  the  words  of  Seneca,  attend  by  the  moaUi 
of  Ne» ;  the  object  of  Soieca  was,  as  Tacitus 
says,  either  to  give  paUie  evidence  of  the  iut^ty 
of  hia  counseU  to  the  emperor,  or  to  dispU}'  his 
abilities.  There  might  be  sooethiDg  of  both  in 
his  motivea  :  bat  it  is  consistent  with  a  lair  jud{;- 
ment  and  the  chancter  of  Smeca's  writings  to 
believe  that  he  did  attempt  to  keep  Nero  within 
the  iinits  «t  decency  and  hnmanity.  A  somewhnt 
nmbiguoua  pasuge  of  Tacitus  {Am.  xiii.  fS), 
seems  to  affirm  t^  he  endearoared  to  veil  Nero's 
ninour  with  Acte  under  a  decent  covering ;  and 
Duvias  (TaciL  Amm.  zir.  2)  states  that  the  anooi 
with  Aote  was  encoarsged  to  prevent  a  detestable 
crimb  "  What  a  part  for  a  Stoic  to  ptay,"  says 
one  of  Seneca's  liiographeis,  *•  whose  doty  it  was 
to  recall  hia  disciple  to  the  anus  of  bis  wife,  the 
virtuous  Ocuvia."  The  Stoic  profaaUy  did  the 
best  that  he  coold  tmdcr  the  cireran stances. 

The  murder  of  Britanniens  a.  v.  66  was  bllowod 
by  Urge  gifts  from  Nero  to  bis  friends ;  and  **there 
were  not  wanting  persons  to  aflBrm,  that  men  who 
rlairoed  a  character  for  sober  seriousness,  divided 
among  themselves  houses  and  villae  at  that  time, 
as  if  it  wore  so  much  booty."  (Tacit.  Aim. 
xiii.  18.)  The  alln^on  is  suppoeed  to  be  to 
Seneca  and  Bums  ;  but  the  passage  of  Tacitus 
contains  no  distinct  chai^  against  «ther  of  them. 
It  was  nnlucky  for  Seneca^  reputation  that  he 
was  rich  ;  for  a  man  in  power  cannot  grow  rich, 
even  by  honest  means,  without  having  dishonesty 
imputed  to  him. 

The  struggle  for  dominion  between  Nm  and 
his  mother  could  only  be  dedded  by  the  ruin  of 
one  of  thera  ;  and  if  Seneca  wished  to  enjoy  credit 
with  Nero,  it  was  necfsaary  that  he  should  get 
rid  of  this  imperious  woman.  Pabins  Rusticns 
says  that  Seneca  maintained  Biirnit  in  his  post  of 
Pnefitetof  Prastorio,  when  Nero  intended  to  re- 


move him  on  the  ground  of  hit  supposed  adhoeiico 
to  the  cause  of  Agrippina  (TaciL  Attn,  xiii  20). 
But  Plinins  and  Cluvius  Rufus  said  that  Nero 
never  doubted  the  fidelity  of  Burrus,  and  that  in  his 
alarm  and  his  impatience  to  get  rid  of  his  mother, 
he  coold  not  be  padfled  till  Barms  promised  that 
she  shonM  be  put  to  deaths  if  she  should  be  con- 
victed of  the  derigns  which  were  imputed  to  her. 
Burrus  and  Seneca  paid  Agrippina  a  visit,  with 
some  freeduMD,  to  be  witnesses  oS  what  took  place. 
Burrus  charged  her  wiib  treasonable  designs,  to 
which  A^rippiiia  iv^ied  with  indignant  eloqienee. 
A  mconciliatios  with  Nen  fMlowad,  her  aecnana 
were  pnoiabed,  and  her  Menda  rewarded  ;  neitker 
Burrus  nw  Seneca  was  tmder  any  imputation  of 
having  prejudiced  Nero  against  her. 

The  affiur  of  P.  Snilins  (a.  d.  58)  brought  some 
discredit  on  Seneo.  Soiliue  had  been  a  fbrmidaUe 
instrument  of  tynuny  under  Clandiua,  and  was 
justly  hated.  He  was  charged  ander  a  Senatos- 
conaultum,  which  had  amended  the  Lex  Cmcia, 
with  receiving  money  for  pleading  causes ;  a  feeble 
pretext  for  crushing  an  odious  mart  The  defence 
of  Suilius  was  an  attack  on  Seneca :  he  charged 
him  with  dehmehing  Julia,  tha  dangbter  of  Gei^ 
nianicus,  and  hbited  at  his  eommene  witii  women  of 
the  imperial  fiunily,  probably  meaning  Agrippina  ; 
and  he  asked  by  what  wisdom,  by  what  fvecepts 
of  philosophy  he  had,  during  a  four-years'  inttroaey 
with  an  emperor,  amassed  n  fortune  of  three  hun- 
dred million  sestertii :  at  Rome  he  mis  a  hunter 
after  testanentaiy  gifts,  an  aMnarer  of  thne  who 
were  ebUdleas ;  Italy  and  the  provinces  wet* 
druned  b^  his  exotbituit  usury.  His  own  profits, 
SuiliuB  said,  were  moderate,  and  earned  with  toil  ; 
and  he  would  endure  any  thing  rather  than  humble 
himself  before  an  upstart  favourite.  We  must 
assume  that  Suilias  sni^iesed  that  Seneca  had 
moved  agunst  him  in  this  matter :  his  words  were 
reported  to  Seneca,  and  perfa^  aggravated.  A 
charge  was  got  up  against  bim,  it  m  imI  sidd  by 
whom,  as  to  his  inbmous  delations  under  Claudius, 
and  lie  was  banished  to  the  Balearic  Islanda  The 
words  of  such  a  man  are  no  proof  of  Seneca's 
guilt ;  but  the  enormous  wealth  of  Seneca  gave  a 
colour  of  truth  to  any  thing  that  wai  snid  against 
him.    (TaciL  Ann.  xiii.  42.) 

Nero's  passion  for  Poppaea  brought  the  contest 
between  him  and  his  mother  (o  a  crisis  (TneiL 
Am.  xir.  1.  a.  d.  59).  Poppaea  burned  to  become 
the  wife  of  Nero,  bat  she  saw  that  it  was  im- 
poauUe  'while  Agripfdna  Bred.  She  plied  Nero 
with  her  blandi^menta,  her  tears,  and  even  bar 
sarcasms  ;  and  at  hut  he  resolved  to  kiD  hit  mother, 
and  the  only  question  was  as  to  the  way  of  doing 
iL  After  an  unsuccessful  attempt  to  drown  her, 
Nero,  terrified  at  the  feilure  of  Ua  plan,  sent  for 
Burrus  and  Seneca.  Whether  they  were  pre- 
viously acquainted  with  the  design  against  Agrip- 
pina's  life  is  uncertain  (Tadt.  Atm.  xiv.  V).  Dion 
Casaius  (Ixi.  12),  xvith  his  usual  maligni^,  aceuMS 
Seneca  of  instigating  Nero  to  the  crime.  Burma 
and  Seneca  were  long  silent  in  the  presence  of 
Nero ;  dther  they  tiiotight  that  it  would  be  useless 
to  dissuade  the  emperor  from  his  purpose,  or,  what 
is  more  probable,  they  saw  that  either  the  mother 
or  the  son  must  perish.  Seneca  broke  the  silence 
by  asking  Bumis  if  orderkshould  be  given  to  the 
soldiers  to  put  Agrippina  to  death.  Burrus  replied 
that  the  soldiers  were  devoted  to  the  fimrfly  of 
Geimanicus,  and  would  not  shed  the  blood  hia 
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diiUnii;  but  AniMtw,  Iw  addsd,  wouIA  finiih 
what  be  luid  began.  AnwBtn  urfbcmed  hit  pra- 
min,  and  Agripinu  died  bjr  tM  bud  of  smu- 
tiiu,  A.D.  60. 

The  impnial  mnrdem-  fled  h  if  k«  «aald  Imtc 
bis  ooDuienoe  behind  him,  to  die  ci^  of  N^ilei, 
trbenoe  he  iddreeied  a  letltf  to  lha  Hoato  upon 
the  death  of  hia  mother:  he  chaiged  bnwtiha 
oooapita^  aguntt  hiniwU^  oa  the  mtnte  of  which 
■be  bad  oonunttted  luicide.  The  aathor  of  the 
letter  waa  Seoeca  (TaciL  Aim.  siv.  11):  it  ia  not 
extant,  bnt  a  few  woidi  fron  it  an  quoted  by 
(^tiliati  (/ail  OraL  viit.  &).  Thia  letter  ia  Se- 
neca^ ^nat  oondamroitioii  s  faa  bad  eonmited  to 
A^ppina  being  BaaaMinated*  and  ba  added  to  tbia 
cnme  the  deepieable  niblerfuge  of  a  Ue  whidi 
nobodj  could  believe.  From  thia  time  Nero  felt 
more  free,  aitd  Seneea  in  doe  tine  bad  his  reward. 

In  A.  a.  6t  Bomii  died,  and  he  may  hare  been 
poiMned.  Nero  appointed  two  commandew  of  the 
Pnetniaaa  in  ^laoe  of  Buma,  Pmniai  Rafoa  and 
SoCmias  Tioelbntti,  wheae  infiany  has  been  p«r- 
peutated  with  that  of  hit  iDHiter.  The  death  of 
Humia  laoke  the  power  of  Seneca:  it  diminiehed 
hia  influence  towarda  good,  and  Nero  waa  now  in 
the  haadi  of  periona  who  were  exactly  mited  to  hie 
taatCb  Tigellinu*  and  Rufui  bepui  an  attack  on  Se- 
neca. Hia  enonnoua  wealth*  a  nerer-Mling  matter 
•f  diaiae  agwnit  Seneca,  hia  garden!  and  villae,  mnre 
mBguiDceut  than  thoM  of  the  emperor,  hii  ezeluaiTe 
to  eloquence,  and  hii  dieparagement  of 
Nen>^  ikill  in  driving  and  unking,  were  all 
nrgad  agidnat  bim ;  and  it  waa  tuna,  tbey  taid, 
for  Neio  to  gat  rid  of  a  taachar.  Seneca  heard  of 
the  ciiatgee  againat  him :  be  waa  rich,  and  he 
knew  that  Nero  wanted  money.  He  obtained  an 
interview  in  which  he  addraaeed  the  emperor  in  a 
studied  speech  (Tacit  Amt.  ziv.  53).  He  asked 
for  peimieeion  to  retire,  and  ofiered  to  surrender  all 
that  he  had.  Nob  aflbcted  to  be  grateful  for  hie  paat 
aerriaia,  refased  tba  proffered  gift,  and  sent  bim 
away  with  perfidieoa  a«aranoe«  of  his  reepect  and 
affection,  Simeea  now  altered  his  mode  of  life,  nw 
little  company,  and  seldom  visited  the  ei^,  on  the 
ground  of  feeUe  health,  or  being  oeenpiad  widi  bia 
philoeophtcal  studies. 

When  Nan,  after  pjunderiiw  Italy  and  Uie 
ptorincea,  began,  Uke  the  Eighth  Henry  m  Engbnd, 
the  pillage  of  the  temples  end  of  things  dedicated 
to  religion,  in  order  to  meet  his  extravagant  ex- 
|)enditure,  Seneca,  who  feared  that  he  m^ht  be 
involved  in  the  odium  of  the  sacril^s,  tbovgh  it  is 
not  said  why  he  feared  (TaciL  ^mi.  zv.  45), 
played  for  leave  to  retire  bito  the  ooontiy ;  and 
when  it  was  refused,  he  kept  bis  chamber  en  the 
pretence  of  sickness.  A  story  was  current  that 
Nero  tried  to  poison  him,  but  the  attempt  huhd. 
The  conspiracy  of  Piso  gave  the  emperor  a  pretest 
for  a  more  direct  attMk  on  his  teacher^  life, 
though  there  was  not  completa  evidence  of  Seneca 
being  a  party  to  the  coiMpiiacy  (Tacit,  Aim.  xr. 
60).  Certain  words  of  Seneca  to  Antonius  Na- 
talia, which  were  of  a  snajncious  character,  were 
repeated  to  Nero  ;  and  Qranius  Sylvanos,  a  tribune 
of  a  Praetorian  cohort,  was  aent  by  the  emperor  to 
Seneca  to  demand  the  meaning  of  them.  It  hap- 
pened that  Seneca  waa  ntonung  from  Campania, 
and  had  rested  at  a  vijh  funr  niilei  from  the  city. 
In  the  evening  the  tribune  with  a  band  of  soldiers 
Bumnuided  the  house  where  Seneca  was  supping 
with  bis  wife  Ponpeia  Paullina  and  two  frimdi. 
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Seneca  axphthied  tbe  words  that  he  bad  vied  ro 
Natalia,  and  tbe  tribune  carried'  them  u  lite  em- 
peror. Nero  was  in  close  coondl  with  the  two  gmst 
ministera  of  hia  cruelty,  his  wifo  Pt^paea  and  Ti- 
gellinua  Nero  asked  if  Seneca  was  preparing  lo 
die  Tolantaiily ;  and  on  the  trihooe  replyu^  that 
ha  smr  no  tig^  of  imtt  i^^'V  in&atim  m 
hia  werda  or  conrtenuiee,  tm  waa  oricted  lo 
bad  and  give  him  notice  to  dieu  Hie  tribmte', 
himself  a  patty  to  tbe  coii^nraey  of  Piso,  did  nnt 
shew  himself  again  to  Seoeca,  but  he  ant  in  n 
cfiiturioD  widi  the  order  of  death.  Wiihoat  show- 
ing any  aign  of  akn,  Smeea  asked  for  bia  tesf 
meat,  appanntlywith  ^  Intention  of  adding 
legacies,  oat  tba  oenturion  refused  to  aNow  mfa,  om 
which  Senecn  told  his  friends  that  since  he  waa 
forbidden  to  reward  tbeir  services,  his  last  tsalv- 
mentary  bequest  most  be  the  portraiture  of  hia 
life,  which,  if  they  kept  in  their  memory,  ther 
would  have  the  repalalioa  ef  an  boneet  life  and  of 
a  constant  friendship^  Ha  cheeied  bia  weepiB* 
6ieods  by  remindiiy  tlMB  «f  lb*  leasana  of  pbr- 
losophy,  and  that  be  who  had  mmdered  a  brather 
and  a  mother  conld  not  be  expected  to  spare  bia 
teacher.  Embracing  bia  wife,  be  ymf^A  ber  t» 
moderate  ber  griaf^  and  to  console  herself  fer  tba 
lose  ef  her  husband  hr  tbe  rafloction  that  be  liad 
lived  an  honomaUe  life.  Bat  aa  Paullina  protsstaj 
that  she  would  die  with  him,  Seneca  consented,  a»4 
the  mae  Uow  opened  tbe  veins  in  the  aims  af  both. 
Seneca's  body  waa  attenaatad  by  age  and  mmg^ 
diet )  the  Uood  would  not  flow  easily,  and  ba 
opened  tba  veina  in  Ua  laga,  His  tortun  waa  ex- 
ressive ;  and  to  mm  hiwinlf  and  bia*  wife  lha  put 
of  sedng  one  another  snflar,  be  bade  her  retiiw  to 
her  duunber.  Hia  last  words  wen  taken  down  in 
writing  by  persona  who  were  called  in  for  the 
purpoae,  and  were  afterwarda  pnUished.  Tacttas 
for  some  reaaon  baa  net  givm  the  wttim,  awd  ba 
did  net  tUofc  F«por  to  give  thaanbsliBee  of  Oea. 
Tha  sddieii,  at  tba  entiea^  ef  the  skvaa  and 
freedntHi  of  Seneca,  ■tiq>ped  tba  woandaof  Paa^ 
Una,  and  she  lived  a  few  yeaia  loager  t  hot  bar 
pailid  bee  showed  that  tbe  stream  ef  life  wm 
largely  drawn  firom  her.  Scandal,  as  tttaai,  said 
that  when  she  found  that  Nero  did  not  wish  bar 
death,  ebe  waa  eaaily  ^  vadad  ipaD  to  enbidt  to  Uvn. 
Seneca's  tomento  b^  atai  i»donged,  be  look 
hemlock  from  hia  frienid  and  pkyaician,  Statiaa 
Annaena,  bat  it  had  no  effect  At  last  he  entered 
a  warm  bath,  and  ax  he  sprinkled  some  of  tba 
water  on  the  slaves  nearest  to  him,  he  nid.  that 
he  made  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Liberator.  Be 
waa  then  taken  into  a  vaponr  stove,  where  he  waa 
quickly  (afibcated,  n.  65,  The  body  was  bumt 
without  ceremony,  according  to  the  instructions  im 
a  codicil  to  bis  will,  which  was  made  when  he  waa 
in  the  fiill  enjoyment  of  poww  and  wealtlk  Seneea 
died,  aa  was  tba  fiubkn  onong  tba  Bcsnani,  with 
the  coumga  of  a  atoie  {  but  with  .aMwirtiat  of  a 
theatrical  afliselMiai  wbidi  ^tracts  from  the  di)^ 
nity  of  the  seene^  TacitnB  baa  not  itron^y  cen- 
sured Seneca  in  any  passage  ;  but  Dion  CaadaB 
collected  feom  among  the  contradictMy  memoirs  of 
the  time  every  thing  that  was  moat  anfenNaable 
to  bia  chander.  Seneea'k  great  miafntaae  waa  to 
have  known  Nero ;  and  though  we  sanaot  mj 
that  he  was  a  truly  great  or  a  truly  good  man,  hia 
character  will  not  low  by  comparisni  with  diat  of 
many  others  who  have  been  plasad  ia  o«|uaUr  diflU 
calt  slKunHtaBceL    Whether  he  waa  rmy 
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9ito\  mnykaef  or  not,  ii  &  matter  which  hag 
been  wvinljr  diacuMod,  but  cannot  be  detemuuMl ; 
ow  if  ire  ■oppoM  thai  he  was  in  the  conipiney, 
voald  that  drcnoutance  be  an  additknal  blot  on 
the  life  of  a  taaii  who  had  aUed  the  tyiant  in 
kitlbg  his  ntother.  Sowa^  ftma  iMti  oq  his 
oameraai  writing!,  whid^  with  maay  fealtti  have 
abo  gnat  marite. 

The  MIowing  a»  Seneca'a  works :  — 

1.  At  In,  in  three  books,  addnssed  to  Nontns. 
<^ii^oiu  Tary  as  to  the  time  when  it  wsa  written. 
Lipnas  oondudes  from  book  iii.  c  18,  that  it  was 
wrinen  in  the  Ume  of  Caligula,  in  which  case  it 
would  be  the  earliest  of  Seneca's  works.  But  this 
coDctosioD  b  DO  meaiu  ontain ;  and  it  is  on- 
likdy  that  ha  wnte  so  fredy  of  CiligBk  wl^ 
the  beast "  waialire:  The  andMr  has  ohaiisted 
the  sabjeet.  In  the  first  book  he  combats  what 
Aristotb  mj»  of  Anger  in  hie  Ethic. 

2.  De  OamobaioHe  ad  HMviam  Mairtm  LSter, 
which  has  been  already  mentioned.  It  is  one  of 
Smteea^  best  treatisea.  The  oonclnskm  from  e.  17. 
that  SaHoca  had  baon  k  Sgypt,  h  Iqr  no  nsans 
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&  ile(3MMo2afMm«lPai^itaNM£*kr,  which  has 
also  been  already  mentioned :  it  was  written  in 
the  third  year  of  Seneca'i  Coraiom  exile.  It  is 
•ometine*  plaeed  after  the  tieadse  De  Bnvitate 
V&m.  Diderot  and  othen  maintain  that  it  is  not 
the  eonpentioa  of  Seneca,  because  it  is  not  worthy 
«f  him,  aod  CMituna  sentimenU  ioconustent  with 
the  OimtoUah  ad  HdvioM  and  ad  JUarekm.  Bat 
this  internal  eridence  is  not  snppwted  by  any  ex- 
ternal eridenee ;  and  an  unprejudioed  criticism  will 
vindicaU  the  mA  as  SeoecaV  though  it  disgiaees 
hin.  It  contains  (ii.  26)  a  hnmiliatmg  pictara  of 
<he  Roflun  worid  crouching  before  an  enfraoohised 
atan  and  «  stapid  master  (Scfalosser,  Umv.  Hiti. 
UtbanifBkt,  v»L  ui.  pt  1.  pp.  221,  410.) 

4.  lAar  dt  ComKlatioms  ad  Mareiam,  written 
aAtf  Us  ntom  bon  exile,  was  dosuned  to  console 
Ifim  fsr  the  loss  of  her  son.  Mania  was  the 
daughter  of  A.  Cnmntiu  Cordw.  (Tadb  Aml 
It.  S4 ;  and  the  Cbtaoi.  ad  MoivjiHa,  e.  33.) 

6.  £M  PnmdMtia  Libtr,  or  Qiian  brnti  «iH$ 
mnJa  acaidamt  mm  nt  Prtmdadia,  is  addressed  to 
the  yoonger  LnciUns,  procontor  of  Sicily.  The 
^aestioD  that  is  ben  discossed  often  engaged  the 
■MMit  pluba^hm:  tba  stoicil  lohrtMo  (rf  the 
dMbuity  is  that  snicide  is  tha  remedy  whw  mis- 
fortune has  beoome  intolerable.  I^psins  calls  this 
a  Oolden  Book.  In  this  discourse  Seneca  says  that 
he  intends  to  prove  '*  that  Prorideiwe  hath  a 
power  oTer  wiH  things,  and  that  Ood  is  always  pra- 
seat  with  us."    (c  1.) 

9.  De  jMud  TVxMfMUtteto,  addressed  to  Sere- 
BUS,  probably  written  soim  after  Seneca's  return 
then  exile.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  lathM  than 
a  treatise:  the  object  is  to  discover  the  means  by 
which  tnuiqniUity  of  mind  can  be  obtained.  Thu 
«ork  ba  conpucd  with  tha  tieatisa  of  Fln- 
taKh  wflpl  sdhfitat.  This  treatise  was  written 
soon  after  Seneca's  rettm  from  exile  (e.  1 ),  when 
be  was  eU rated  to  the  praetorship,  and  bad  become 
Nero's  tator.  He  speaka  as  ona  who  felt  himself 
ill  at  ease  ia  tha  splendour  of  the  pdace  after  Bring 
a  solitary  and  fso^  life. 

?•  Ih  Qwitowtfa  SapimiA  mm  fwod  tfa  lapiaiUm 
mm  Mdfi  Marsii,  also  addressed  to  Seroma,  is 
fiiwidad  a«  the  Bbdcnl  doetrina  of  tiw  ianBriTeness 
af  tha  wise  nan.  "  This  bookt"  niUi  L^ins, 


"  betokeneth  a  gnat  mind^  as  great  a  wit,  and 
much  eloqiunee  i  in  one  word,  it  ii  one  of  hu 
bemU" 

8.  Jh  CfeaMafeaJATsraassiQwsBrwsZaritfae, 
which  has  been  already  maBtioned.  Than  Is  loo 
much  of  the  flatterer  m  this ;  but  the  sdvice  is 
good.  The  second  book  is  incomfdete.  It  is  in 
the  first  dtapter  of  this  ascend  book  that  tha 
anecdote  is  Miii  of  Noo^  vnwillingnesa  to  sign  a 
senlenca  of  execution,  and  his  exclamation,  **  I 
would  I  eoold  neither  read  nor  write."  The  woA 
was  written  at  the  beginning  of  Nero's  reign. 

9.  Dt  BreoiloU  Vitaa  ad  Pamiimm  Liber,  recoro- 
mends  the  proper  employment  of  time  and  the 
^tlnig  of  wisdmn  as  the  diief  purpose  of  life.  Life 
IS  not  nally  diorti  hot  we  make  it  so. 

10.  IM  rOa  Beata  ad  GaUiomen,  addreaaed  to 
hia  brother,  L,  Junina  Gallio,  is  probably  me  of 
the  later  works  of  Seueca,  in  whidi  he  muntains 
the  stoical  doctrine  that  there  ia  no  hapfaaem 
without  nrtne ;  but  he  does  not  deny  that  other 
things,  as  health  and  riekei^  ban  their  value. 
"No  man  hath  condemned  wisdom  to  peraetaal 
poverty."  The  condnsini  of  tha  treatise  is  lost. 

11.  De  Otio  out  Saeeuu  SapietOu,  is  snnetimea 
joined  to  No.  10, 

12.  De  Bemfioitt  Ltiri  tepteat,  addressed  to 
Aebncius  Ltberalis,  ia  an  excellent  discmsion  of 
the  way  of  conferring  a  lavour,  and  of  the  dnties 
of  the  giver  and  of  ^  laeaiver.  Tha  handling  is 
not  vmy  methodical,  but  it  is  rery  complete.  It  is 
a  treatise  which  all  persons  might  read  with  profit. 
The  seventh  chapter  of  the  fourth  book  contains  the 
striking  passage  on  Nature  and  God: — "What 
dsa  is  Nature  but  Ood,  and  a  divine  being  and 
leaaon  which  by  his  searching  assistance  nsideth 
in  the  worid  and  all  the  parts  thereof?  **  &c 

IS.  Epitiolas  ad  Zmeilimm,  one  bandied  and 
twenty-four  in  number,  are  not  the'  cmrespondence 
of  daily  life,  like  that  of  Cicero,  but  a  collection  of 
monl  maxims  and  remarks  without  any  systematic 
oidCT.  They  contain  mncb  gtiod  matter,  and  have 
been  bveorite  reading  with  many  distinguished 
ma.  MontaiBne  was  a  great  admirer  of  them,  and 
thought  them  tha  best  of  Seneca's  writings  (Ettagc/ 
BooU).  It  is  possible  that  these  letters,  and  indeed 
many  of  Seneca's  morsl  treatises,  were  written  in 
the  latter  part  of  bia  life,  aod  pnhably  after  lie 
bad  bit  the  fevoor  of  Nenx  That  SaMca  soi^t 
conadation  and  tranquillity  of  mind  in  literary 
occupation,  ia  manifesL  The  thoughu  which  en- 
gaged him  and  the  maxims  which  he  inculcated  on 
othen  were  consolatory  to  himself  at  least,  while  he 
was  boaied  with  putting  them  into  form  ;  and  Uiat 
is  as  much  as  moat  philosophen  get  from  their 
speculations  in  the  way  of  comfen.  Seneca  was 
old  when  be  wrote  these  epistles.  {S^  IS.) 

14.  ApoeoloqfKtoeie,  is  a  satire  against  the  em- 
peror Clandiui.  The  word  is  a  pky  on  the  term 
Apotbeona  or  deification,  and  is  equivalmt  in 
meaning  to  Pumpkinifica^on,  or  the  reception  of 
CHandina  among  the  pomEdciniL  The  subject  was 
well  enough,  but  the  treatment  has  no  great  merit ; 
and  Seneca  probably  had  no  otbar  object  than  to 
gratify  his  spite  against  the  empenr.  If  such  a 
wwk  was  published  in  the  lifetime  of  Seneca,  he 
moat  have  well  known  that  it  would  not  diqdcnae 
Mtbar  Agri^dna  or  Nero ;  and  it  leads  to  tha  pn> 
bafala  inferme,  that  tha  poisniing  of  Ctandias  waa 
not  a  matter  which  ha  woald  oom^n  oC  In  feet, 
the  manner  of  the  daadi  of  ClawUus  was  a  subject 
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for  tlw  iriU  of  that  d&y  to  sport  with.  (Dion  Can. 
Ix.  S5,  Rnd  the  notM  of  Raimsrtu.) 

\5.  QmoMaMum  NatmraiMm  Libri  taptem,  ad- 
dressed to  Lndliut  Jiuuor,  is  one  of  the  few 
Rnnum  works  in  which  physiml  Dutten  ue  treated 
of.  It  is  not  a  lyBteniBtic  work,  but  a  collection  of 
natural  facts  flmn  Tarioiu  wiitera,Ored[  and  Roman, 
manf  of  wbidi  an  eorioaa.  The  first  bode  treats 
of  meteors,  the  second  of  thunder  and  lightning, 
the  Uiird  of  water,  the  fourth  of  hail,  snow,  and 
ice,  the  fifth  of  winds,  the  siztb  of  earthquakes  and 
tlu  smiieea  of  the  Nile,  and  the  smnth  of  comets. 
Moral  mnaiks  are  scattered  throsgh  the  work ; 
and  indeed  tlie  design  of  the  whole  appews  to  be 
In  find  a  foDDdation  for  ethic,  the  chief  part  of 
philosophy,  in  the  knowledge  of  natuie  (P^ftia). 
He  says  (hook  vii  c.  30), — "  How  many  ^ings 
■re  then  besides  comet*  that  pass  in  secret,  and 
never  diseorcr  thanselves  to  meo^  eyea.°  For  God 
hath  not  Toade  all  thirgs  subject  tn  hnmaa  sight 
Mow  Uttle  see  we  of  that  which  is  enclosed  in  so 
great  an  orb?  Even  he  who  manageth  these 
things,  who  hath  created  them,  who  hath  founded 
the  world,  and  hath  inclosed  it  abont  himself,  and 
is  the  greater  and  better  pnrt  of  this  his  work,  is 
not  subject  to  ma  eyes,  bnt  it  to  be  nsftsd  by  onr 
thouf^ia."  niis  is  the  nun  whom  some  han 
called  an  Atheist. 

The  jadgnrats  on  Seneca**  writings  hare  been 
as  various  as  the  <^inioiis  about  his  character  ;  and 
both  in  extremes.  It  has  been  said  of  him  that  he 
looks  best  in  qaotations ;  but  this  is  an  admission 
that  then  ia  wnwthing  worth  quoting^  which 
cannot  be  Mid  of  aH  writers.  That  8«ieGa  pos- 
sessed great  mental  powers  cannot  be  doubted.  He 
had  seen  ranch  of  human  life,  and  he  knew  well 
what  man  was.  His  i^ilooophy,  so  &r  as  he 
adopted  a  syatsM,  waa  the  alcdnl,  but  it  was 
rather  an  edcctieiamof  stoicism  than  pve  stoldim. 
Hu  stele  is  antithetical,  and  apparently  laboured  ; 
and  when  then  ia  mndi  kbonr,  there  is  generally 
aflectauon.  Yet  his  language  is  clear  and  forcible ; 
it  is  not  mere  words :  there  is  thought  always.  It 
would  net  be  easy  to  name  any  modem  writer  who 
has  treated  on  morality,  and  ims  said  so  madi  that 
is  practically  good  and  nua,  w  hu  treated  the 
natter  in  so  attnutira  a  way. 

People  wilt  jodge  of  Seneca,  as  they  do  of  most 
moral  writers,  by  the  measoyre  of  their  own  opinions. 
The  less  a  man  cares  for  the  practical,  the  real,  the 
less  will  he  valae  Seneca.  The  room  a  man  en- 
vehipe  himarif  in  «or^  and  idaaa  withont  met 
meaning,  the  leas  will  he  oom prebend  a  writtr  who 
does  not  merdy  deal  in  words,  but  has  ideas  with 
something  to  correspond  to  them.  Montawne  (2>s- 
fiMX  of  Smtea  and  firUartHi)  says:  **  the  fiuni- 
iiarity  I  have  had  with  these  two  authors,  and  the 
assistance  they  have  lent  to  my  age  and  to  niy 
book,  whioh  is  wholly  compiled  of  what  I  have 
borrowed  from  them,  oUiges  me  to  stand  up  for 
their  honour."  In  another  place  {Bitaf  of  Bixda) 
he  compare*  Seneca  and  Plutarch  in  hk  usual 
lively  way :  his  opinion  of  tho  philosophic^  works 
of  (^oero  is  not  so  brourabla  aa  of  Smieca's  ;  and 
bMoin  many  people  will  agree  with  htm.  The  judg- 
ment of  [Utter  (GcKUabe  der  PkSotapUe,  vol.  iv. 
p.  189)  ia  a  curious  specimen  of  eriticisni.  If  I>id»- 
rot  is  extravagant  in  his  piaise  of  Seneca,  Ritter 
and  others  are  equally  extnvaimnt  in  their  censure. 
lUtter  finds  crnitiadietions  in  Seneca  ;  and  such  we 
m»j  expect  in  a  man  who  lived  the  life  that  he 
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did.    We  cannot  snppoae  that  fcia  canadence 
always  approved  of  his  acta.    A  pmetical  philo- 
sopher, who  has  lived  in  the  worid,  most  often  bare 
done  that  which  he  would  wish  undone  ;  and  the 
contradiction  which  apfears  between  a  man's  acts 
and  his  princqiks  will  appear  in  his  wtitingB. 
Ritter  remarks  that  he  has  tmted  of  tha  doctritma 
of  Seneca  at  soma  length,  becaose  tbey  show  bow 
little  talent  the  Romans  bad  for  philosophy.  Per- 
haps the  historian  of  Philosophy  may  fUavolce  a 
like  remark  by  his  criticismi;  Soieca  applied  him- 
self chiefly  to  Ethic,  which  in  iu  wide  sense  is  the 
art  of  living  happily,  without  which  philosophy  baa 
no  valne.    To  Physic  fae  paid  some  attention,  and 
he  docs  not  undwvalue  it  as  an  instrument  towards 
an  end.    Of  the  other  division  of  philoaophy, 
IjQgic,  he  knew  little  and  cared  nothing ;  and  it  is 
of  no  value  except  so  fiu*  aa  it  may  ^  an  aid  to 
Physic  and  Ethic     Ritter  aaya:  "hb  teal  to 
establish  a  scimoa  whiah  ahal)  be  atanple  and 
merely  adopted  fiir  the  [practical  purpose  ti  purity 
of  monls,  carries  him  so  far,  that  be  declarca  even 
the  liberal  sciences  and  philosophical  Physic  to  be 
useless,  so  fur  as  they  are  not  capable  of  i^tplication 
to  Ethia  This  wal  leads  him  to  exnesaions  which 
an  saneely  FBconrilaaUe  with  a  ^aaopUad  atyls 
of  thinking.   To  wish  to  know  no  mon  tima  is 
necessary  is  a  kind  of  intemperance  ;  snoh  a  kaaw- 
ledge  make*  as  only  proud :  he  considen  k  as  a 
saniple  of  the  prerailing  luxury."   The  nasnnps 
to  whidi  Ritter  refers  are  in  the  Spiilekm  {Bp.  88, 
106).    The  latter  contains  the  striking  passage : 
**  sed  nes  ut  caotam  in  stuiervaonam  dHtnnffinnn, 
ita  philosi^htsm  ipaan.   Qoanndmodum  "^irimw 
nmm,  sic  littenrum  qnoque  intern perantia  Ute- 
nunus  ;  ron  vUae^  md  tciolat  dlseimuL"  Which  is 
the  wiser,  Seneca  or  his  criticlet  every  man  judge 
for  himseK    Thue  is  enoogh  in  Ethic,  or  the 
pmcttod  appUcation  of  knowledge  to  hfe,  to  erofrfoy 
us  alL  Those  who  have  no  taste  for  Ethic,  as  thus 
undentood,  may  indulge,  if  they  have  money  and 
leisure,  in  the  **intempefantialitteraranv**of  wUA 
kind  of  tutempefuoe  a  large  pmt  of  all  Utaratwe 
is  an  example. 

Seneca,  1^  other  adooatad  Bonans,  Kjeeted 
die  superadtioo  of  hia  wontry:  he  looked  iipaa 
the  oeremoniah  of  nN^wn  aa  a  matter  of  cnatom 
and  feahion,  and  noAuig  mon.  His  rdigion  b 
simple  Deism :  the  Deity  ncu  in  man  and  in  all 
things  ;  which  is  the  same  thing  ^t  Paul  said 
when  be  addressed  the  Athenians,  *  for  in  him 
(Ood)  we  live  and  move  and  hava  our  being"  {Ailt, 
xvtL  28).  Indeed  than  hava  been  penona  wtm, 
with  the  help  of  an  active  imagination,  hava  made 
Seneca  a  Christian,  and  to  have  been  aflgtiaiatad 
with  Paul,  which  is  a  possihle  thing,  bat  cannot  be 
proved.  The  resemblwice  between  nuay  pasuiges 
in  Seneca  and  passages  in  the  New  Testament 
is  raenly  an  accidental  circumstanea.  Smilar  re- 
semblaaces  occur  in  the  Meditatiani  of  the  Emperor 
Marcos  Antoninus.  The  fourteen  letters  of  SsDaes 
to  Paul,  which  are  printed  in  the  old  aditiona  of 
Seneca,  are  npocryphaL 

Seneca  wrote  Other  mrica  which  an  no  longer 
extant,  though  the  tttlea  of  some  of  Aem  an 
known.  Qiiintilian  (fnM.  Or.  x.  I.  $  138)  says, 
"  he  treated  also  on  almost  every  sulqect  of  stady ; 
for  both  orations  of  his,  and  poems,  and  ei»st]es, 
and  dialoguea,  are  extant."  The  fragments  of  the 
lost  worics  are  contained  in  the  connote  editions 
of  Seneca.    Nlehnhr  diaeorercd  the  fragmmit  of  a 
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Work  nn  TnBBfdMp  In  the  Vatieta,  snd  tlio  begin- 
ning of  uoUwr  **  De  Vita  Patris.** 

Besidw  the  wvtkt  which  hare  bean  enumeimted 
there  are  extant  ten  tragediec,  which  are  attributed 
to  Spdms:  QuintilUn  [ImL  Or.  ix.  2.  §  9)  and 
other  LaUo  writeia  quote  then  plaj*  ai  the  work* 
ofSoneen.  Thtj/bij*  wnmlided  Heradet  Fkrau, 
TijfcUet,  Tiebaii  or  PhimiatM,  H^polgtai  or 
PkntdrA,  OaUfHUt  Troadea  or  HeaAa,  Medea^ 
HtrcmUi  OetoMOy  and  OOavia.  After 
•II  Uie  diacnuion  that  there  has  been  aboat  the 
auLhorship  of  thece  ttagediee,  there  seems  no  other 
person  to  whom  we  can  asa^  them  than  Seneca, 
the  lenoher  of  Nero.  The  titlea  themariTca,  with 
the  axeeption  of  the  Odaeia,  indicate  mffieiently 
what  the  tmgediea  are,  Greek  mythological  nbjects 
treated  in  a  peculiar  frnthion.  They  are  written 
in  Iambic  Benarii,  interspersed  with  ^oral  parts,  in 
•napaeatie  and  other  metres.  The  snbject  of  the 
Odavia  is  Nero^  ill-treatment  of  his  wife,  his 
pMUOn  for  Poppaea,  and  the  exile  of  Octaria. 
Seneea  himself  is  one  of  the  personages  of  the 
drama,  and  he  is  introdaced  tn  the  second  act,  de- 
ploring the  Tices  of  the  age  and  his  own  nnhappi- 
nen  in  bii  eienued  statioii.  There  seems  no  reason 
why  this  tragedy  ihonld  not  be  attribated  to  the 
same  antlioras  the  other  nine,  except  the  &ct  that 
it  is  not  contained  in  the  oldest  Florentine  MS. 
of  the  tragedies  t  nor  is  there  sncfa  di9erence.be- 
tween  this  and  the  other  tragedies,  in  character 
and  ezpresNion,  as  to  make  it  a  probable  conclutian 
that  it  is  not  by  the  same  hand.  If  it  is  a  work 
of  Seneca,  it  must  hnve  been  wiitten  after  the  eidle 
of  Octaria,  a.  d.  62.  [Octatia.] 

These  tragedies,  are  not  adapted,  and  certainly 
were  nerer  intended  for  the  stages  Ther  were 
designed  for  rending  or  for  recitation  aftur  the 
Roman  fashion,  and  they  bear  the  stamp  of  a 
rhetorical  age.  The  Greek  tragedies  themselres, 
of  whidi  these  Ijatin  ts^tedien  are  an  imitation  in 
farm  onlyt  are  overloaded  with  dedanatioo.  espe- 
cially those  of  Earipides.  The  tragedies  of  Seneca 
contain  many  striking  poassges,  and  bare  some 
merit  as  poema  Moral  sentiment*  and  maxims 
abonnd,  and  the  s^Ie  and  chancier  of  Seneca  are 
as  conspicuous  here  as  in  bts  prose  works.  Bat  there 
is  a  wonderfiil  difference  between  the  lAtin  tragic 
writer  and  the  Greek  dnunatista.  A  comparison 
of  the  Mtdm  of  Euripides  and  of  Seneca  is  ii>- 
ttruetire :  the  dullest  understanding  will  feel  that 
the  Greek  ptny  is  intended  and  is  suited  br  acting 
and  that  tM  Roman  pby  was  not  faitoidedjbr  tbs 
stage,  and  eoald  not  bo  acted.  These  Roman 
trng'-dies  are,  in  fiwt.  little  more  than  dramas  in 
name  and  in  form  :  the  form,  indeed,  is  [wecisely 
Gre^,  hat  there  is  no  substance  under  the  form. 
The  Ociavia,  which  some  critics  violently  con- 
demn, is  perimjw  the  best  of  tbem,  riewed  as  a 
drama.  Tbere  u  something  to  more  the  affections : 
there  is  a  tragical  utHtion  vS  an  nnhappy  woman 
suffering  from  a  brutal  htuband  sjid  a  rival 
iavoarite,  and  a  catastropfae  in  the  wretched  fete  of 
Octarin.  The  study  of  the  tragedies  of  Seneca 
has  had  some  intluence  on  the  French  drama. 

The  editio  miiiorpB  of  Seneca  is  that  of  Naphis, 
U75i,  feKflh  Tba  anbsequent  editiooi  of  the  whole 
wnks  of  Seneea  and  of  imrticalar  trsatises  are 
iramerons.  The  edition  of  J.  F.  Oronorina,  Leiden, 
1(>49 — IfifiS.is  in  4  tols.  l-2mo.:  that  of  Ruhkopf, 
I^eipiig,  1797 — ISII.  5  roii.  8ro. ;  ]^poat edition, 
Stnasbar^g,  1809;  5  rola.  Sro.    There  an  tfarae  | 


complete  French  tianslaUons  of  the  v«riu  of  Se- 
neca, of  which  that  of  Lagrange  is  the  lost,  and  ia 
said  to  be  the  best  The  last  edition  of  Lagrange** 
rersion  is  that  of  Paris,  1819,  13  vols.  12mo.:  the 
life  of  Seneca  makes  the  fourteen  Lh  rolume.  The 
French  translation!  of  particular  treatises  ara  very 
niunanufc 

A  list  of  the  English  tmnslatiima  of  Seneca,  or 

of  separate  treatises,  is  contained  in  Briiggemann'a 
work.  The  first  edition  of  «  The  Workes  of  L.  An- 
naeua  Seneca,  both  Morall  and  Natarall,  translated 
by  Thos.  Lodge,  D.  in  Physicke,"  was  published 
in  London  in  1614,  with  a  Latin  dedication  to 
Chancellor  EUesmere  ;  and  The  Life  of  L.  An- 
naeuB  Seneca  described  by  Jtutas  Lipsios.^  This 
translation  contuna  all  the  works  d*  Seneca  ex- 
cept the  ApoeolaeytiiotiM,  and  the  Epittkt  to  Pmd. 
The  translation  has  considemUe  merit,  and  was  a 
great  thing  for  a  man  to  do  who  also  translated 
Josephns,  and  in  other  respecta  contributed  to  tiu> 
literature  of  England. 

One  of  the  be&t  editions  of  the  tragedies  of  Se- 
neca is  that  by  SchrSder.  Delft,  1726,  4to.  There 
is  an  edition  by  F.  H.  Both^  Leipsig,  1819,  3  rok. 
8vo.  There  are  two  French  transUliens  of  the  tra- 
gedies, the  latter  of  which  is  b]r  M.  Lar^  in  his 
Tlidfctn  dea  Latins,  Paris,  3  vols.  8ro.  1823.  An 
English  translation  of  the  tn^edies  bj  eemal 
hands  appeared  in  1681. 

Mhr,  GaeiaeUt  der  Aomiieile)!  Ldtratur,  roL  i. 
contains  very  copions  references  to  ^1  the  hterotun 
that  belongs  to  the  work*  of  Seneca.      [O.  L.] 

SENE'CIO,  CLAU'DIUS,  a  bvonritaof  Nem 
at  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  ww  the  aon  of 
a  freedman  of  the  emperor.  (Tac  Amx.  ziii.  12:) 

SENFCIO,  HERE'NNIUS,  was  a  native  of 
Boetica  in  Spain,  where  he  aerred  as  quaestor.  He 
was  put  to  death  by  Domitian  on  the  accusation  of 
MetiuB  Cams,  who  charged  him  with  having  been 
a  candidate  for  no  public  office  aftat  tha  qaa«ator» 
ship,  and  with  having  written  tha  life  of  Hdvidina 
Priscus.  He  wrote  the  Utter  work  at  the  request 
of  Fannia,  the  wife  of  Helvidius.  (Dif»  Cass. 
IxriL  13  :  Tac  Jgr.  2,  46  ;  Plin.  i.  6,  iv.  7, 
11,  TIL  19,  33.) 

SENE'CIO,  a  SO'SIUS,  conml  sufibctus. 
A.n.  9S,  and  consul  a.d.  99, 102,  107,  is  prolwbly 
the  same  person  who  was  a  friend  of  the  yoonger 
Pliny  {Ep.  I  13),  and  when  Plntucli  addresses 
in  sercml  of  his  liresL    (Tlesnts,  1,  DemoA  1, 

SENE'CIO,  TU'LLIUS,  n  friend  of.  NenN 
nevertheless  took  part  in  Piso's  tmofincj  against 
the  emperor,  utd  on  its  detectim  waa  obliged  to 
put  an  end  to  bis  life.  (Tac  Amm,  xr.  50,  66, 70.) 

SE'NTIA  GENS,  i^beion,  is  not  mentioned 
till  towards  the  close  of  the  republic  We  find  in 
it  the  ct^omcns  Augurinus  and  SATURNlMrat 
and  the  first  member  of  it  who  obtained  tlte  con- 
solsbip  was  C.  Sentius  Satununna,  in     c.  19. 


COIN  or  THB  tlNTIA 
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Some  ccint  of  the  geut  bew  the  flognaoMn  Satar- 
mbmUf  wni  othen  octur  withoot  anjr  inmute.  Of 
the  latter  we  gire  a  nedmni :  on  the  obvene  U 
the  head  of  Fkllaa  with  amq.  pvb,  ud  on  tbo 
nwM  Jupttr  in  a  qudrigi  with  (ju)  aim  o.  r. 
{SMmlLtoLy.f.  S0&) 

SETPIUS  LE'SIUS,  held  the  office  of  meddix 
tnticot  at  Capaa,  in  b.  c.  21 1,  bung  the  bit  of  the 
OunpaniuM  who  obtuned  thii  dignity.  (Lir.  xxri 
6,  13.) 

SEPTI'CIUS  CLARUS.  [Clahub.] 
SEPTI'MIA,  apunnily  the  wife  of  Sicct. 
(Cic  ad  AO.  11.) 

SGPTI'HIAOENS,  plebeian.  TheSeptimiiare 
not  mentioned  till  towardi  the  clote  of  the  republic, 
and  none  of  them  obtained  any  celebrity  till  the 
imperial  period,  when  they  were  raiaed  to  impor- 
tance by  Septimna  SeTcnu  being  elenled  to  the 
empire. 

SEPTIMIA'NUS,  FA'BIUS  CILO.  [Cu.al 

SBPTI'MIUS.      1.  P.  SXPTIHIUB  SCAKVOU, 

a.  c.  72.   [ScABVOLA,  p.  784,  a.] 

2.  Sbptimius,  one  <^  Catiline^  con^Mntora, 
WM  lent  bj  hint  in  a  6t  into  tiie  Agar  Ficwiua, 
(StSLChLVJ.) 

8.  T.  Sbttikidi  Sabimus,  eiirale  aedile,  ap- 
pamtly  after  the  eoniukbip  of  L.  Lucullna,  the 
conqueror  of  HiUuidat«L  (Plin.  H.  N.  xxziY.  8.  i. 
19.  §  3fi.) 

4.  C.  Sbptuhds,  »  ectib*  of  tba  conanl  Bibn- 
hutBLcAS.  (Cio.arfiItt.IL2i.) 

&  P.  SspninDi,  one  of  the  witnaaeea  againit 
L.  Valeriui  Flaooni  in  B.  c.  59  [Plaocus,  Va- 
LBMUS,  No.  15].    (Cic.  pro  Flaee.  4,  3fi.) 

6.  C  Sbptihius,  pmetor  b.  c.  £7,  rapported 
Cioao^  recall  from  baniihment.  Cicero  BpMki  of 
bin  M  wignr  in  b.  c.  45.  (Cic,  pott  Red.  m  Sat. 
9,  wi  Jtt.  xiL  la,  14.) 

7.  P.  SBPTOUca,  the  qiuwMor  of  M.  Terentina 
Tairo,  who  eent  to  him  three  books  Zh  Lmgiu 
£attw(Vair.X.Z.T.l,TU.109.ed.MuUer).  He 
io  probaMy  the  tame  aa  the  P.  SeptimiDa,  who 
wrote  two  books  on  uebitectuie,  ai  his  name  u 
mentioned  by  Vitmrina  in  oonjonction  with 
Varro'k    (Vitmr.  to.  Praef.  p.  194,  ed.  Bip.) 

8.  I*  Sbptuhub,  had  eerred  at  a  oenturion 
aider  On.  Pompey,  in  the  war  againat  the  piratea, 
and  afterward!  under  Oabiniut,  when  be  restored 
Ptttany  Anletea  to  the  throne.  Qabtniua  left 
Mm  behind  in  Egypt  with  a  eontidenUt  foroe,  to 
protect  the  king,  %a&.  he  wu  still  in  the  cotuitcy, 
with  the  rank  St  trihanns  militom.  when  Pompey 
fled  there  after  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  in  &c.  48. 
In  conjancU<m  with  Achillas,  he  slew  his  old 
coramandeT,  aa  he  was  landing  in  Egypt.  Appian 
flRoneonaly  calls  him  Sempronine.  (EHon  Case, 
idii.  8,  4.  SB  ;  Ciei.  A  ni.  104  ;  PlA  Pomp. 
78  i  Appan,  £.  C  il  84.) 

9.  SwriMim,  wis  pnacribed  by  the  trivmvin 
in  B-a  4S«  ud  betnyed  1^  hie  was  to  the  Miaa- 
■ins.  (Apinan,  B.  C  iv.  23). 

10.  SxpninDS,  a  friend  of  Hwace,  who  dadi- 
catet  to  him  one  hit  odes  (Cbrm.  ii  6,  ^pUL  i. 
9).  HeiBalnadladbTAiigiiatns%MiMw«Nl«r, 
in  ■  lettw  addiMMd  hj  th«  emperor  to  Horaoe. 
(Snet.  Hot.) 

1 1.  Skptiiiiub,  a  centniion,  shun  by  the  aoldiera 
in  Oermany,  whwe  they  broke  out  into  reroit  at 
the  commeneeBnl  of  lAe  rdgn  of  Tiberius.  (Ta& 
.•dm.  i.  33.) 

12.  SBrmtitn,  wrote  Oe  life  rf  Alnander  [ 


SEPTIMXJS. 

Serenu,  and  is  referred  to  by  iMipridina  at  ao 
authority.  (Lamprid.  Ate*.  Sever.  17, 48.) 

18.  Q.  SxmHius,  the  ttanilator  of  the  wodc 
on  tbe  Ttojan  war,  bearing  the  name  of  IKctys 
Cretenak.  [Vol  L  p.  1003,  a.] 
SEPTI'HIUS  GET  A.  [Obta.] 
SEPTI'MIUS  SERE'NUS.  ISnRBKcn.] 
SEPTI'MIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [SBrBBufl.] 
SEFTI'MIUS.  TITIUS.  Hoiace,  in  an  episll» 
(t.  3. 9—14)  to  Julius  Floras,  at  that  time  in  the 
East  along  with  Tiberius  Nero,  makes  inquiries 
with  imod  to  the  wel&i*  and  occupatiou  of  a 
certain  7V(iw,  whom  in  a  tone  of  eoioua  eulogy  or 
covert  ridicule, — for  here  and  dsewhere  in  these 
piecea  it  is  difficult  to  detcnnine  whether  words  of 
apparent  praise  do  not  hide  a  lurking  sneer, — be  n- 
preeeute  aa  baring  bcddly  raitund  to  quaff  k 
draught  from  the  Pindaric  tpmg,  and  as  Iwving, 
moFeover,  been  amlntions  to  achieve  diadnetion  in 
the  impoMioned  and  grandiloquent  outpooringa  of 
the  trsgic  muse.  Aero  and  Porphyrio  agree  in 
declaring  that  Hoiace  is  here  Uughing  at  Tiiiua,  a 
poet  of  no  merit ;  ^though  the  latter  commeniator 
adffliu  that  the  expreaNona  might  tcwonablT  admit 
of  an  opponte  Interpretation.  Th^  add  that  this 
personage  had  attempted  to  translate  Pindar  into 
Latin,  and  that  he  had  eompoeed  lyrics  and  inge- 
diea,  exphuwrions  which  after  all  amount  to  little 
more  than  an  echo  of  the  text.  The  Scholiast  pul>- 
lished  by  Cniquius  states,  in  like  manner,  "  lyrica 
eanuHt  at  to^oediaa  scrip^t,  Auguati  tempore,'' 
but  calls  him  TUiM$  ftpA'amii,  adding  that  hia 
works  wen  no  longer  extant,  but  that  a  conapicuoue 
tomb  bad  been  reued  to  hit  memory  below  Arieio. 
In  consequence  of  Uiis  note  TUtiu  is  belieTed  by 
many  modem  commentators  to  be  the  same  indi- 
vidual widi  the  S^4muu  who  is  addressed  in  the 
nxth  ode  of  the  second  book,  and  who  is  introduced 
in  the  ninth  epistle  of  tba  fint  book.  [Siptihics, 
No.  10.]  Much  learning  and  ingenuity  have 
been  diq>layed  in  attacking  and  defending  this 
position,  aa  may  be  seen  fnHn  the  diteertation  "  Do 
Titio  Septiniepoeta," in  the  " Po£larum  I^tinorant 
Reliquiae"  of  Weiehert,8vo.  Lipa.  1830,  pp.  865 — 
390 ;  see  also  tbe  remariu  of  Obbariua  on  Em*. 
Ep.  i.  3.  9.  [W.  R.] 

L.  SEPTIMULEIU3,of  Anagnia,  although  a 
friend  of  C.  Oracchus,  carried  the  head  of  the  latter 
to  the  coMul  (^liniuB,  ai^  obtained  fer  it  ita 
woight  in  goM*  m  ffM^*"  with  a  proclamation 
whSii  had  bewi  made  at  the  beginning  of  the 
contest..  It  ia  related  that  Septimoleina  took  out 
the  brain,  and  put  melted  lead  in  ita  stead,  or,  ac- 
cording to  another  venion  of  the  story,  filled  the 
mouth  with  lead.  (Plut  C.  Gracd.  17 ;  Val.  Max. 
ix.4.  88;  Piia.H.N.  xxxiii.  U;  Cic  <fe  OraC 
iLfi7.) 

SE'PTIHUS,  L.  HAllCIUS  (Ur.  xnii.  3). 
usually  called  by  Livy  amply  L.  Mardua,  was  a 
Roman  equos,and  served  fer  many  years  under  Cti. 
Scipio  in  Spain.  On  the  defeat  and  death  of  the  two 
Scipios  in  Spain,  in  B.a  211,  L.  Mardus,  who 
had  already  {pined  great  distinctitm  by  hia  militaiy 
aUlitiea,  waa  callod  by  *1>"  K^dnn  to  take  tbe  com- 
mand of  tbe  mrriving  tmopa,  and  by  hia  pntdeneo 
and  energy  preserved  them  from  total  destmctiim. 
He  ain>eara  indeed  to  have  guned  some  advantage 
over  Ue  Carthtwinian  army  commanded  by  Haa- 
dmbal,  son  of  Oisco,  which  the  Roman  awialiata 
magnified  into  a  brilliant  victory.  The  detafls  of 
the  bistoty  of  the  Roman  war  in  ^ain  are  not 
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SEQUESTER, 
drmnng  of  much  credit,  m  hH  been  olremiiy  n- 
mnrked  fVol.II[.|i.742,a.1 ;  and  aa  this  particular 
oonaion  tha  satboritiet  which  IAyj  foUowMl  appear 
tn  hiTB  faidB%Bd  in  mon  thui  (heir  aMnl  meodadlf . 
A  niMMirial  of  hh  Tktory  mt  ^Marrcd  in  the 
Capitol,  under  the  name  of  the  Harrian  shield, 
cmiuining  a  likeneM  of  the  C^rthapnian  general 
H;udrabal.  fiat  notwi^balaiMUng  hie  wrrices 
h«  gave  great  oflence  at  Rome,  hy  aMnmiag  the 
tide  of  pn^itaator  in  hia  de^atch  to  the  aenate 
•nnnaneing  hia  Tictoij.  (liv.  kzt.  37— 38»ixn. 
3  ;  PUd.  /f.  AT.  zxzT.  8.  i.  4  ;  Fmotia  AraL  ii. 
ti.  §  2,  it.  10.  §  2 1  VaL  Max.  L  &  f  2.  ii.  7. 1 15, 
riii.  15.  S  1 1 ;  ApfHan, /fiip.  17*  lAtn  h»  ia  con- 
luunded  wiUi  Matcellna.) 

On  the  arrival  of  P.  Snpio  ki  Spain  in  B.  c  210, 
Mareins  waa  treated  the  new  genotal  with  great 
diatinctioK.  After  the  caplHO  M  New  C^aga, 
Sciino  aeni  him  with  » thiiil  of  the  arm;  to  lay 
aiege  to  th«  important  townof  Caatalo,  whieh  after- 
ward! BurteBdered,  wbenScipioadTaiKedagainRt  it 
ia  penon.  MaKias  waa  next  denaldwd  againat 
Aatapa,  which  be  Ud  in  nfau.  Daring  the  dan- 
geroaa  iDnoM  of  ScipiD  in  »■  fi.  SK,  the  comuand 
of  the  treopa  deToWM  upon  Marciui.  In  the  aame 
fear  be  marched  againet  Oadei  with  a  land  force, 
while  Lnelioi  attacked  the  town  hj  tea ;  bat  it  ia 
unncceaiary  to  enter  farther  into  a  detail  of  hit 
exploUa.  He  and  tht  propraetor  M.  Juniua  Si- 
knna  wen  ttie  two  diiaf  Mten  of  8d|^  throngh- 
oat  the  1^1^  of  the  wac ;  nA  Hamna  in  par- 
ticnbr  grated  w>  nweh  of  th«  approbation  of  hia 
geaeral,  that  the  latter  Mid  Miat  Marciua  wanted 
nothing  to  make  him  c^oal  to  the  moit  celebrated 
comraandera  except  **  nebilitaa  ac  juiti  honoMS." 
(Lir.  uTiii.  19.  2-2,  M— 36,  42,  xzuL  3  ;  P«l>b. 
zL  3St  Appiaas  Hiip.  2S,  34.) 

Q.  8EPTITIUS,  a  Ramui  e^nea  oppnmd  hj 
Vorrea.    (Cic.  Femiiu  14.) 

SEPU'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [Basbui.] 
SEPU'LUUB  MACER.  [MaciiuJ 
SEQUESTER,  Vl'BIUS,  n  the  name  attaehed 
to  a  gloaMTf  which  profeuei  to  giro  an  account  of 
the  geemphinl  name*  contained  in  the  Roaian 
poet*.  Prdned  ie  an  iDtrodnctory  letter,  addreeaed 
b;  VibiOB  to  hia  eon  Virgilianua,  in  which  Uie 
natnreond  object  of  tkeweaks  are  tniefly  explained. 
The  tract  ia  divided  into  aeren  aeetiona :  —  i.  Flm- 
taMM.  3.  FmOn.  3.  Ltai*.  4.  Ntmara.  5.  Pa- 
Ma.  S.  Mrnla.  1.  GttOa.  To  whidi  In  aone 
MS&  an  ^gfath  is  added,  containing  a  list  of  the 
■eren  wondofoof  the  world.  In  eaeh  division  the 
«b)ects  are  ananged  alphabetically,  and  the  de- 
scriptions are  extremely  ^ott,  ndicating,  for  the 
most  part,  moAj  the  coon  try  in  which  Um  rivw, 
spring,  h^  p«VBi  Bwampt  hUU  or  natian,  ii  to 
be  foimdf  and  enn  when  aome  briber  noticea  an 
annexed  tbej  an  oxpnased  in  rery  iocdnct  terms. 
.  Concerning  the  aathor  personally  we  know  ab- 
solutely nottung,  nor  are  we  aUe  to  determine,  even  - 
approximately,  the  epoch  to  which  be  belongs.  We 
cannot  etato  positivriy  that  he  refers  to  writers 
l^r  UwB  Laeaa  sad  Statins ;  bat  he  appears  to 
have  betu  indebtad  to  sdi^aata  for  any  little  in- 
formation which  he  records,  and  from  more  than 
one  passive  it  would  seem  highly  probable  that  he 
copied  Servius  (e.  g.  Monies  *.  v.  Qililbu),  If 
this  he  trae  he  must  be  referred  to  some  period  not 
eariier  than  the  middte  of  the  fifth  century ;  bat 
the  andeaeo  is  after  all  so  vmgnt  that  we  cannot 
Trntare  to  ^tak  wiUt  certainty. 
fOL.  »L 
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Sereral  names  appear  in  this  piece  which  an  I* 
be  fanod  in  no  other  ancient  writer.  Some  of  these 
havo  arisen  fnm  aisapprefa«iaioft  •»  the  part  of  Iba 
cempUer  hfaisilf,  othen  an  palpaUa  eomptiia% 
while  a  fbw  an  doobtlasa  dmved  km  aeorcet  t» 
which  wo  hare  no  access.  The  genead  merito  el 
Sequester  have  been  very  ftsrfy  estimated  by  Hea- 
selius,  "Scriptor  est,  nisi  mnltis  in  loeis  intarpo- 
latns  tit  insMdibtlem  ia  modnm,  ntm  magai  jodicii 
ma^MevefiNullatisrDectanenseitnihiL  Sedaoa 
est  iauUlU^" 

The  Editio  Prtnoepa  was  {Hrintod  at  Reaw  by 
Joanoea  de  Besickenf  4to.  I60A.  The  first  edition^ 
in  which  the  text  appeared  in  tolerable  purity,  waa 
that  of  HesseliuB,  Bto.  Rottered.  17H  ;  the  most 
recent,  and  the  beat,  is  that  of  OherUnus,  Sto. 
Argent.  1778,  which  coDlaina  a  large  body  af  veiy 
learned  and  (iseful  t)ot«a,  (W.  R.) 

SKRAMBUS  (:£tifM^o>),  an  AifioatHi  atataair 
of  iinkiMwn  date,  made  the  baonxe  stataa  af  tba 
CHvmpk  victor  Agiadas.  (Paiis.vi.  lOi^S.)  [P.S.] 

SERA'PIA.    [FsLix*  Lailius.] 

SERA'PiO,  a  Bomune  of  P.  Cornelius  Stipie 
Naeica,  consul  a.  c  1S8,    [Scipm,  No.  24.] 

SEHA'PION  (3ep«rfM'>or  SARA'PION,  lite- 
rary. 1.  Of  Antioch,  a  writer  on  Geography, 
whom  Plmy  mentions  among  his  thief  aatnoritiea. 
(Elaiek,  LA.  n,  IT.  t.)  He  seem*  to  be  the  same 
aa  the  Serapion  who  is-  twice  mentioned  by  Giceca 
as  very  unintelligible,  and  as  a  seven  aritio  (4 
&«tosthene&  (Ad  AU.  it.  4,  G.) 

2.  Aelius  Serapion,  of  Alexandria,  a  distin> 
guished  sophist  and  rhetorician,  in  tho  Ume  of 
Hadrian.  (Suid.  s.v.)  The  following  wariu  of 
his  are  enumerated  by  Suidas :  IIs^  fmw  iw  t«4J 
UtAirus  dfitt^arotUrmf,  'Axpo^cwr  jMXfa  J', 
IlainntfK*^  fa*  'AifomS  iBao-iXc^  BovXtvnicdn 
'AAefastpsirii',  E<  ,SimIm  lUdrtn'  'O/tx^  M- 
Ts^ufe  T^r  vo^rrtbu,  Tix^n  hP^*>^  and  many 
other  worics.  Then  is  also  a  little  woik  on  astro- 
logy ascribed  to  him.  (Lambec,  vil.  p.  256.)  The 
Greek  Anthcdogy  contains  an  epigram  of  his. 
(Branck.  .^noA  vol.  it.  p.  291  ;  Jan^Sj^nU.  GVoeo. 
vol.  iii.  p^     -lA.  im.  p.  Ml.)  - 

3.  A  younger  Sera^oo;  of  Alexandria,  is  men- 
tioned by  Porphyry  as  a  papil  of  Plotinns.  (  Vit, 

4.  A  philosopher  of  Hiempolis  (Stmh.  Bya.  «.«. 
'ItpinoXa),  probably  the  tame  as  dw  foUowiag. 

5.  A  philo80[^r  who  flcinrisbfld  at  Roma  under 
Uie  early  emperors,  and  who  ia  censured  fiur  hia 
bAtn  eloquence  by  Seneca,  (i^psrf.  40;  camp. 
Muret.  Adv.) 

6.  A  philosopher  of  a  later  period,  the  friend 
of  IsidMe,  of  whom  Soidas  («.  v.)  gives  a  long  en- 
logistk  Boliee,  extracted  from  the  Life  of  f  aidani 
by  Damascias,  bat  cMitaining  scanely  aay  iacta  <rf 
general  iatoeet.  Hia  li'biary  ia  laid  to  have  con- 
sisted of  three  volaaHS  «M  af  which  was  the 
Orphic  poems. 

7.  Of  Atcalen,  wrote  no  the  iaterpretatioB  pf 
dreams.  (Fulgent.  Myth.  L  13;  Tertalliaa.  da 

J»UMi,4«.) 

8.  There  waa  at  least  ono  poat  ti  tUi  namav 

perhaps  more.  A  Ser^tien  of  Atlwns,  who,  from 
the  context,  was  eridently  an  efM  poet,  is  intnx 
dueed  by  Plutarch  as  a  speaker  in  bia  diak^e  on 
the  reason  of  the  Pythia*s  no  longer  giving  oracles 
in  verse  (p.  396).  Anoihet  of  the  inleriocutors 
cooMiea  Senpku'a  poama  to  thoaa  af  Homw  and 
Hcmd,  for  tkeii  fore^aad  gni»,-»ad  the  i^la 
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tbtir  bmmi^  It  it,  tluMfiiR,  tamAj  to  be 
iMktod  MM  thn  SefwioD  U  the  nine  pact  fnm 
wbam  tw^  Clemen*  AtestiadrtBiB  qoMet  eertain 
■HlMwnta  mpecting  tbe  SibflUne  onelet,  {Slnm. 
TiL  i  f.  804.)  Stofaneus,  again,  quotes  two 
innbic  venet  frea  *  eertiin  Sen^itHi.  (Am.  10.) 

8l  Then  «n  nbn  hmh  Chriatun  wnten  of  tUe 
Mme,  bit  bM  ef  asflkient  uoporianea  to  reqoin 
p.*^.u>  Botiee.  What  ia  knevn  of  them,  ai 
wall  aa  of  die  other  Setqtions,  will  be  found  in 
Fabrietiu.  {BiU.  Qntc  vol.  iz.  ppt.  154 — 156,  and 
the  other  naaagea  then  refetred  toX      [P>  S.] 

SBRA'PION  (Se^W),  a  phfaician  of  Alez- 
Mdiin  (Oakn,  Itltnd.  c,  4.  Toi  ri<r.  pi  68S},  who 
lived  fai  tha  Ihiid  oentory  &  c,  after  Berophihu, 
BTMlstntoa,  and  Phllinut,  and  before  ApolloBius 
Empirimu,  GlaneiM,  Heiaelidea  of  IWentum,  Me- 
inodotna,  Sextna  Empiricua  (OaL  L  e. ;  Celaua, 
D*  AM.  i.  pme£  p.  5),  and  Crito  (Galen,  De 
timpbt.  iMieam.  tee.  Om.  fi.  4.  vol.  xiii.  p.  8S3). 
He  ta  tka  tact  of  the  Em^rid,  and  ao 

faiuck  extended  aad  improred  tbe  ayatem  tit  Pfai- 
Ibuu,  that  the  inTontloa  of  it  ia  by  aome  anthon 
attributed  to  kim  (Cell. /:«,).  Dr.  Mead,  in  hii 
**  Ditaert,  de  Nnmia  qnihusdam  a  SmymaaU  in 
Me4iconimHonoremoiui>"(Lond.  1724,4to.p.51), 
tiiee  to  prove  that  he  was  a  follower  of  Eiasii- 
mtni,  beeanae  hia  nanie  appeart  upon  a  medal 
dinonred  at  Smjma,  where  it  ii  known  that  the 
•riiool  of  EnaaiitntoB  (lourithed  ;  font  it  it  not  at 
all  certain  that  the  phyaiciui  is  the  pween  in 
whose  bonoor  the  ooin  was  struck.  Seiapion  wrote 
against  Hippocrates  wilb  mncfa  vehemenee  (Oaten, 
De  Sml^.  fiawv-.  c  I S,  vol.  iL  p.  344,  od.  Chart), 
bnt  neither  tnis,  nor  any  of  hia  otha  worki,  aze 
now  extant  He  ii  aereral  times  mentioned  and 
qnoled  by  Celsna  (v.  28. 17.  ^  UfiX  Oalen  {Da 
AfeU.  JtfM.  iL  7,  vol.  X.  pp.  1S«,  I43  t  ZJeCbmpo*. 
Mtdieam,  mo.  Loe.  x.-  8,  />•  Compm.  Afedium. 
SM  Gta.  ii.  »,  tL  4,  v«L  ziH.  m.  I4S,  50«,  888; 
Dt  RtmmL  Patab,  ii.  17,  toL  xiv.  p.  450), 
Caelina  Amdianua  (De  ATorfc  AeaL  ii.  S,  iii.  4, 
8,  17,  21,  De  Mori.arm.H.  pp.  84, 195,213, 
246,  263,  S22),  Aetina  (ii.  2.  96,  iv.  3.  It,  17, 
pp.  296,  747,  767X  Paalus  Aegineta  (iii  64, 
IV.  25,  Tii.  17,  pp.  484, 515,  678).  and  Nicolans 
Mynpsos  iDe  Oompot.  Me^eam.  i.  06,  x^  149, 
pp.  874, 580),  who  boTC  preaetved  tone  of  bii 
medical  finmnlao,  whkk  an  not  of  mtuk  nhn. : 
(See  8piwigd?s  Oteol.  Armelk.  i  ed. 
1846.) 

It  may  be  naefal  te  nmaric  that  this  SMapion 
must  not  be  confounded  with  either  of  the  two 
AraUe  physiciana  of  iht  same  name.  (See  Pmng 
Cfdap.)  LW.  A.  G.) 

SERA'PION,  a  highfy  eoMmited  soene-peiRter, 
who  failed,  however,  in  hfa  attempts  to  depict  the 
human  figure.  W«  have  no  better  cine  to  the  time 
ftt  wbkh  be  Aonriabed  than  the  following  obaeuto 
pasMgo ia  Pliny : — AfaadaMa,ittqaH  Varra,oiimh 
vperiSbett  Surajdomi  idmla  mi5  V^eribm  (Plin. 
M.  N.  xacr.  10.  a.  37).  The  invention  of  sceDO- 
paiMing  'n  aKribed  to  Sophocles.  (Aristot  PoSt. 
*.)  IP.S.] 

«ERA'PIS  or  SARA'FIS  atdpamt}s  an  Egyp- 
llu  divini^,  th«  wonUp  of  whldi  iraa  introdnced 
Into  theoee  in  tho  time  of  the  Ptolemieo.  Apol- 
lodonu  (ii.  1.  g  I)  states  that  Seranii  was  the 
name  given  to  Apia  after  his  death  and  deifioition. 
(Comp,  Caltim.  Ep.  39,  and  Isis.)        [I..  S.] 

SER^A,  nieee  of  Theododn  At  Great, 


lhaleff>Botkar  of  tka  oBpaor  Hanorioa,  tad  trifii 
of  SUtidio.  [HoNouua  i  Stilicho.]   [W.  P.] 

SERBMIA'MUS,  AB^IUS,  a  member  of  tfa* 
consilium  of  the  ea^woT  Aloxander  SoMtna, 
called  by  I^mpridini  "aMnhiin  vie  ■nrtisaimna.'* 
(Aim.  Seeer.  fiS.) 

SEREVUS,  AEXIUS,  u  Athonin  gtrnm- 
mariui  of  oBcoiiidn  date,  wnrto  aa  e^tome  M  tlw 
wori^  of  Phila  on  Citiea  and  their  iUastrioua  men, 
in  tliree  books,  and  an  opilwna  of  the  commentarj 
of  Philazenus  on  Homer,  in  oaa  book  (Saida*.  a,  e. 
a<pqivi ;  conp.  Btjm.  M.  vo.  'A^Mif  and  Bov- 
K4pa$).  Serenua  also  wrote  'AwofunmoM^pnrc, 
ft«B  wUdi  Stofaana  tnakoa  ■vneraQB  oxtiacta 
(Stohaeoa,  PloHL  xL  18,  at  paa^>  PboliiM 
makes  mention  {BiU.  Cod.  379,  p.  586,  a.,  ed. 
Bekker)  of  dramas,  written  in  difierent  metras,  hy 
the  gtammarian  Sereous,  who  ia  probably  tbo  aoma 
person  as  the  preceding.'  (  Vossiatt  De  Hit.  Omeie, 
p.  498.  ed.  Weatormann.) 

SEHE^Ua,  AMU'UUS,  one  of  tho  |«iB- 
eipal  centoiions  (frim^iOane')  in  Galba*s  amy  ia 
Rome  in  a.  d.  69.    (Tac  Hi^.  i.  SI.) 

SERE'NUS,  ANNAEUS,  one  of  the  moat  ia- 
timato  Mends  of  the  [^ilasopher  Seneca,  who  de- 
dicated to  him  his  work  De  TyaK^^OUate.  He 
was  praefectns  vigilnm  nnder  Nero,  and  diod  in 
coaseqnence  of  eating  a  poaonooa  kind  of  JkBgu 
(Smec;  Bp.  68  ;  Tac  Amt.  xiiL  18  ;  Plin.  tf.  M 
zxii.  28.  a.  47.) 

SERE'NUS,  GRA'NIUS,  legatoa  of  the  em. 
peror  Hadrian  in  Asia,  wrote  to  the  latter, 
monitiating  with  him  ^on  the  Infutieaof  eon- 
domning  Christiana  to  mA  widwit  any  dafimta 
diai]^  being  bronght  against  them.  In  CMiseqasnee 
of  this  letter  Hadrian  ordered  Minndos  FnndaBMk 
the  successor  of  Serepns  in  Aria,  to  condemn  no 
Christian  unless  convicted  of  some  orima^  (Otosa 
viL  IS  ;  Eoseb.  M.  E.  iv.  8,  9.) 

SEREOUS,  Q.  SAMM0NICU8  (or  Smo- 
avw),  enjoyed  a  high  reputation  at  Roue,  in 
the  early  part  of  tho  third  century,  aa  a  nan 
of  taato  and  varied  knowledge.  He  lived  upon 
terma  of  intimacy  with  the  court,  and  must  have 
been  possessed  of  great  wealth,  nnce  he  accu- 
mulated a  library  anoonting,  it  is  said^  to  62,000 
Tdomaa  (Cspitotin.  GMns.  IB).  Aa  tbo  friend 
of  Gola,  qr  whom  hia  eompadtiana  were  atodied 
with  great  pleasure,  he  was  mnrdoted  while  at 
supper,  by  command  of  Caracdla,  in  the  year  a.  d. 
212  (Spartian.  Otraeaa.  4,  5),  leaving  be- 
hind liim  many  learned  works  (own*  Libri  ptewu 
ad  doetrimtM  eaafant,  ^artian.  L  &)>  ^donina 
Apollinaris  {Qam.  xUi.  31)  eelabratoa  hianwtha> 
matJcal  lore,  and  that  he  tnmed  Us  attention  to 
antiquarian  pursuits  may  be  gathovd  Grom  Amo. 
biiu  (adr>.  Gmlei,n.  17)  and  Matrobins  {SaL  ii. 
1 3),  of  whom  the  latter  quotes  some  remarks  by 
SiunmonicuB  upon  the  snmptoary  Lex  Fanoia, 
'  while  in  another  place  (SaL  iii.  9),  ha  extracts  at 
full  leogUi  from  tha  fifth  book  of  hu  Aw  AmoMMBs, 
die  andent  km*  hf  which  the  gods  of  a  be- 
leaguered town  mre  summoned  forth  fay  the 
besiegers,  and  the  pUce  itself  devoted  to  the 
destroying  powen.  In  the  Saturnalia  also  (it.  12), 
ia  pwerved  a  letter  by  Sanuumieis  addienad  to 
tho  nnperor  Septimiva  Sovems,  ob  tiw  hononn 
rendered  at  solemn  banqiwta  to  the  sturgeon.  Ae> 
cording  to  Lampridiaa  he  mutt  have  been  either 
an  orator  or  a  poet,  or  perhapa  both,  for  it  is  M* 
corded  by  the  Anguatoa  kiworiaa  in  hb  lUii  of 
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AkuoteSewiu  (c  30)  that  this  prisoe  wu 
muft  to  md  **  et  ontom  tt  poifUa,  iu  qwU  Sen- 
pmn  SMinoDieuiiH  qnebi  ipw  nuvemt  et  diiexenU, 
•t  HonUinm."  Uii  loii,  who  bore  tli«  Kun«  oame, 
WH  the  pnoeptor  of  tha  jouDger  Ootdiaiu  uid 
bequeathed  to  hU  the  nM^ificeut  libniy 
which  he  had  inh«ntM  frwD  hu  sire^  (Ci^toliii. 
aoniioM.  IS.) 

A  medical  poem,  extending  to  115  hexameter 
liiMw,  di*idod  into  65  chapten  or  lectiont,  aad 
anding  abiiiptly,  haa  deicended  to  as  under  the 
title  Serni  Sammamid  de  Aiedidna  praecqtia 
mUMbtrrimot  or,  Praeapia  de  Mtdiema  parvo 
fnth  puraim,  which  »  uanallj  aaeribed  to  tha 
aUar  SuuiiHieiuk  It  contains  a  eoiuidenble 
•Boimt  af  infonnation,  extracted  fmm  the  beat 
aatboritie^  tm  natural  histoiy  and  the  healing  art, 
mixed  up  with  a  number  of  pnerile  aupentitionai 
■uch  as  the  efficacjr  of  the  Abracadabra  as  an 
amulet  in  ague,  tha  whtde  expressed  in  plain,  un- 
ainbitioua,  wd  almost  prosaic  langnage.  The  text 
ia  Terj  convpt,  probably  in  consei|ttsnoe  of  the 
tatjiaatipn  in  which  iba  tnatise  was  beU  during  the 
middiaagea.  The  neat  naefa)  edition  is  that  of  Bur- 
mann,  incladed  in  hia  PocUu  Latim  Mmora  (4to. 
Laid.  1731,  toL  ii.  pp.  187—388),  containing  tha 
best  notaa  and  the  Pral^onwna  of  Keuchen.  For 
m  Hooant  af  soMe  ncent  cantiibBlioBa  t»wnda 
tin  impanamat  of  tbe  text,  see  Betws,  ZacMww 
SammoMm,  p.  L  4to.  Wiroeb.  1837.      [W.  R.] 

SERE^US.  A.  SEPTI'MIUS,  aRomaa  lyric 
poet  ( Torait.  Manr.  p.  2427,  ed.  Pntaeh. ;  Serr.  ad 
Virg.  Am.  n.  13 ;  Hienm.  ^mL  Pamlm.  7), 
who  exenised  his  mnae  chiefly,  it  would  ^ipear,  in 
depicting  the  cbanns  <d  the  conaliy,  hu  tba  de- 
list of  fural  parsnits.  With  the  cxoeptiMi  of  one 
or  two  ineideatal  notices  in  Sidoniai  Apollinaris 
{£^puL  ad  PoUm,  Ginn.  ix.  ad  Fd.),  and  the  pas- 
■igB  in  St.  Jeione  reCened  to  alwTe,  he  is  known 
to  OS  fram  the  gnrnmarians  alme,  unless,  indeed, 
we  adopt  the  coDjecture  of  Qtonovius  that  in  the 
Ode  of  Statiua  {SUa.  iv.  3)  addreised  to  Septimiua 
SaTMHiB,  wa  oagbt  to  aabstitnte  Sereiuu  for  S&- 
vena.  The  age  in  which  he  Soniished  is  uncer- 
tain, Btnaa  it  depends  npoa  the  epoch  which  we 
assign  to  Terentiaous  with  iriiom  he 

SMsns  to  have  been  nearly  contemponty.  (TcovnL 
llaur.  pD.  2424,  3427,  ad.  Putsch.) 

His  cnief  work,  at  lc«st  that  which  is  most 
fitqoently  meaUonBd,  is  quoted  by  Nonius  (c  r, 
n.  33)  onder  the  title  of  Opmeida  Rmra&t,  by 
TerendaniM  Mautus  (p,  2427,  ed.  Putsch.),  as 
Ofmtatla  RMrm,  by  odian  nm[dy  as  OputaUoy  and 
mast  hnn  Wen  dinded  into  two  or  more  books 
(Non.  c  xiT.  A).  Another  piece,  union  indeed  it 
WM  indndBd  iu  the  Opnscnla,  was  named  FaUxa,  I 
■  bum  contuning  a  description  of  a  &rm  which  he 
possaased  in  the  coontry  of  the  Falisd.  and  irom 
this  tba  author  is  dengnated  as  Potta  Faiimu 
(Terent.  Maur.  p.  2423,  ed.  Fatsch.).  It  was 
'coinposad  in  •  peenliar  ntNMue  invented  b^ 
himself  consisting  of  three  dactyls  and  a  pyrrhb 
ebias,  which  is  hence  termed  Meinm  Faiue^m  by 
Serviua  ((^ntimeir.  p.  1824,  ed.  Putsch.)  atid  Vic- 
torinns  (p.  2378  ed.  Putsch.).  Of  this  we  have 
a  apedmen  in  the  lines: — 

Qnando  fhgeUa  jagaa,  ita  jugs, 
YitiB  et  Dim  as  ud  simnl  eant, 
Nam  nisi  nnt  patihos  fraUcibna, 
Umbrn  necat  teneras  Anineaa. 


Wemsdorf  has  endeaToured  to  prore  that  tha 
A/bretem,  found  among  the  Cataleda  nyitanot 
belongs  in  reality  lo  Serenua,  hot  the  hypotkMS 
Teste  upon  no  sure  nor  even  plauuUe  cvideMe. 

The  scanty  remains  of  Serenua,  of  which  the 
longest  fiument,  the  conmencement  ef  a  start  of 
hynm  to  Janus,  extends  to  five  lines  only,  afford 
examples  ef  several  uneemmon  metres,  and  will  be 
found  collected  in  Wemsdorf;  />e^  Lai.  Afn.  Tol. 
ii.  p.  279.  The  dissertation  coanuendiv  in  p.  247 
of  the  same  volume  contaius  every  tlsng  that  has 
been  ascertained  or  conjectured  with  regard  to 
Ilia  name,  his  history,  and  his  writings.  See  alM 
Bunnann,  AmOaL  Lot  i.  27^  iik  37,  or  No.  191, 
192,  ed.  Meyer.  [W.  R.] 

SEKE'NUS,  VI'BIUS,  proconsul  of  Further 
Spain,  was  condemned  of  Vit  ptAliea  in  a.  B>  23, 
and  exiled  {deportatu*)  to  the  little  island  of  Aiaei^ 
gus,  near  Naxei.  The  real  reason  of  his  panish- 
ment  was  liis  being  an  enemy  of  the  aU-powerlul 
Sejanui,  as  we  learn  from  Dion  Caasius  (IvtiL  8), 
who  relates  tha  drcumstance,  b«t  withoat  meii- 
tioniiig  ihe  naiut  of  Semius.  In  the  foUotving 
year  he  was  brooght  back  to  Rome,  became  he  wiia 
accised  by  his  own  son,  in  tbe  seuate,  of  a  plot 
against  the  empetor.  The  younger  Serenus  be- 
came one  of  the  most  inlamow  accusers  in  the 
reign  of  Tiberius,  and  was  therefore  hnld  in  all 
the  higher  honour  by  the  emperor.  (Tac  Aim.  iv. 
13,  23,  36.) 

SE'RGIA.  I.  One  of  the  noble  women  at 
Rome  who  were  accused  sf  poisoning  the  leading 
men  of  the  state  in  it.c.  331.  Tha  details  ajid 
authorities  are  given  under  CoaNKUA,  No.  1. 

a.  The  sister  of  CaUline,  was  nmiad  to  ^ 
Caedliua,  a  Raoiaa  eqnea,  who  was  iUb  (y  his 
brother-in-law  during  the  proscription  of  Sulla. 
Sergia,  like  her  brather,  bore  a  bad  character  (Q. 
Cic.  de  PtL  Com.  2  ;  Ascon.  m  Too.  OmkL  p.  34, 
ed.  OreUi). 

SE'RGIA  GENS,  patrician.  The  Sergii,  like 
many  other  ancient  Roman  gentea,  tnwed  thrir 
deecent  from  the  Trojans.  They  regaried  Ser- 
gestus  aa  tliw  ancestor  (Virg,  .^ml  r.  121):  — 

"  Sergcatnsqie,  domis  tenet  a  qao  Swgin  iwMeo.** 

The  Sergii  were  diatiuuiahed  in  tbe  aariy  history 
of  the  republic,  but  obtained  an  nnenviule  noto- 
riety at  a  later  age  by  Catiline  belonging  to  tbetn. 
The  iirst  member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the 
consulship  was  L.  Sergius  Fidenaa,  in  B.C.  41}^. 
The  Sergii  bore  the  cognomens  of  Catuina,  Es- 
ftuiLiNLis,  FioxNu,  Oaata,  Paflus,  Paancus 
(accidentally  omitted  sndsc  Planms,  and  given 
below),  and  SiLUa.  Aibi  is  tbe  only  cagaomuu 
I  which  occurs  on  coin^  A  few  pciaont  of  tha  gens 
are  mentioned  without  any  •amame;  these  an 
given  below. 

SE'ROIUS.  1.  M.  Smewa,  tribm  of  ths 
soldiers,  was  sent  by  P.  Scipio  to  RlMgium,  and 
was  there  slun  abortly  alterwards  by  the  addiera 
of  PleminiuB,  n.  c.  "JOS.   (liv.  xxix.  6, 9.) 

2.  Lu  Snnsiva^  one  of  the  three  ambMeadnra 
sentbyP.8upi»loCBrth^lnB.c.203.  (Liv. 
xxa.23.) 

3.  C.  SnteiVR  Plancv!S  piaetor  arbanas  ».  c. 
209.  His  imperium  was  prolonged  for  the  fbU 
lowing  year,  that  he  might  as«gn  buds  to  the 
soldiers  who  bad  served  'For  many  years  in  Spain, 
Sicily,  and  Sardinia.   (Liv.  xxxL  4, 6,  xzxiL  I.) 

4.  Q,  ScRQius,  J  senator,  condemt^d  ailsr  «l* 
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ciino*,  is  ineiitionml  bj  Cicero  u  alive  at  tbe  time 
of  the  Social  War,  b.  c  90.    (Cic.  pro  Oaent.  7.) 

5.  L.  Skkgius,  a  icrib«  of  Cicero,  when  he  wu 
quaeator  in  Sidly,  &  a  75.    (Ck.  fVr.  iil  78.) 

6.  L.  Sbboius,  ^  arm^  of  CaUUne,  and 
BulweqnenUy  one  of  Clodiu'i  mob.  (Cic  pro  Dom. 

7.  SiReiVR,  proscribed  by  the  trinmTin  in  B.  c. 
4^  lay  concealed  in  the  houie  of  Antony,  till  the 
kttter  obtained  bia  pardon.  (Appian,  B.  C.  vt.  45.) 

SITROIUS  (a/ji7io(),  Zengma,  a  town  in 
Syria,  ths  flM  of  Aphlhoniiia,  was,  according 
to  Siddaa  (f. praeCeetiu  praetnio,  a  coniu- 
Una  and  a  patrieian.  Ho  wnrta  u  epilapliium  on 
iiii  brother  SAbiniu,  and  a  wock  agaiaal  Aelius 
Aristeidei. 

SE  'RGIUS,  a  gnnunaitan  of  uncertain  date,  bat 
later  than  the  fourdi  century,  the  anthor  of  two 
tnuts ;  the  Rnt  entitled  Im  primam  AmdIi  JSUt- 
tiuHemCommeniarimM  [nePoNATUs]  ;  theeecond, 
/m  tceuHdam  Dotmti  Editiomem  Gmmadaria^  which 
were  tint  published  in  the  colleetion  of  minor 
jtcammariani,  printed  at  Miln,  foL  1504,  and 
whidi  win  both  be  Ibnnd  in  tke  "  GnnanaticM 
l.atioae  anctoret  antiq^"  of  Patechin*  (4tD.  Han- 
nov.  1605,  pp.  1816—1838).  Tbefbtmer  ai^wars 
vndet  its  beit  (bnn  in  the  **  Analecla  Oiammatica'' 
nf  Endlicher,  who  hat  abo  printed  from  a  Bofabio 
M8n  DOW  at  Vienna,  a  fragment  of  Sergiua,  da 
Arta  OraMwuHea.  By  eooie  acbda^  thie  Seigina 
ia  mppeaed  to  be  tbe  nine  peTm  with  Serriua 
Maom  Htmontua,  the  oeMbmlcd  commentBlor  on 
Virgil ;  but  then  is  still  extant  (pp.  1779—1799, 
ed.  Putsch.)  a  commentary  by  wrriua  upon  the 
second  edition  of  Donatos  altogether  different  fnxu 
that  which  bean  the  name  of  9etgiui.   [W.  R.] 

SERMO,  H.  MA'RCIUS.  tribune  of  the  plebi 
IL  c.  173,  in  GonjnnctioD  irith  his  colleague  Q. 
Mitidas  Ekylla,  eonpelled  the  consuls  of  that  year 
to  go  into  their  provincea,  and  also  proposed  the 
togatio  Marda  de  Liguribus.    (Liv.  diL  21.) 

SERRA'NUS,  was  originally  an  sgnomen  of 
C.  Atilins  Regulns,  consul  n.  c.  257,  but  afterwards 
became  the  name  of  a  distinct  Gimily  of  the  AtUfa 
gens.  The  or^n  of  tbe  nane  ia  uncertain.  Moet 
of  tbe  ancient  writers  derire  it  from  mvn,  and 
relate  that  R«gulns  received  the  surname  of  Serni- 
nas,  because  ne  was  engaged  in  sowing  when  the 
news  wu  bronght  bim  of  nia  eleration  to  die  con*  I 
sulship  ("  Serentem  invMieinnt  doti  hmores  So^ 
fnHum.unde  cogncanen,*'  PHn.  ff,  JV.  zvtii.  3.  s,4  ; 
**  te  ulco,  Serrane,  serentem,  Vitg.  Aen.  tL  845  ; 
Tic.  pro  Sex.  Rote.  18  ;  Val.  Max.  ir.  4.  §  5.)  It 
appeara,  however,  from  coins,  tiiat  Sarmmt  is  the 
proper  form  of  the  naane,and  Peritonius  (Amimadv. 
IlitL  e.  1 )  thinks  that  it  is  derived  from  Sannom, 
a  town  of  UmMa. 

1.  C.  Atiliuii  Rkgulus  SmnAHUf,  consul 
«,r.  257.    [R■GUI.u^  No.  4.] 

'1.  C.  Atiliits  Sbrranuh,  probably  son  of  the 
preceding,  wmpmetoTB.c.  218,  the  first  y«r  of 
the  secbnd  Piiinic  War,  and  was  sent  into  nortiiem 
Italy,  to  strengthen  the  army  of  the  othor  praetor, 
'  L.  UanliU,  who  was  attadced  by  the  IMi.  At  a 
liter  period  of  the  year,  he  and  his  coUes^  re- 
signed their  cotnnund  to  the  consul  P.  Scipio,  who 
teturtted  From  the  Rhone  to  oppose  Hannibal  in 
Italy.  He  wM  an  ansitfcessfal  candidate  for  the 
consulship  for  a  c.  'J16.  (Liv.  xzi.  2S,  39,  62  ; 
Appian,  AnH3t.  5  ;  Polyb.  iii.  40  ;  Liv.  ixii.  85.) 

i.  C  Amivs  SiKRAMtn,  probably  the  eldest 
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son  of  No,  2,  cunile  oedlle  a.  c  19S,  with  U  Scri- 
bonlns  Libo.  They  were  the  first  aediles  whv 
exhibited  the  Hepaleria  as  lodi  soenici ;  and  it  was 
in  their  aedileship  that  tite  senators  had  aeats 
assigned  then  !n  ttie  tbeMn,  distinct  from  the  rest 
of  the  people.  He  did  not  obtnin  tbe  pnetorsbip 
till  &  c  1 85.  (Lit.  xxxIt.  64  •  VaL  Max.  ii.  4. 
§  :i ;  Aicon.  6i  71^  Gtmd.  p.  69,  ed.  Ordli  {  Liv. 
xxxix.  23.) 

4.  A.  Amiue  Sxeranits.  probably  the  seeottd 
son  of  No.  2,  was  praetor  B.  c  192,  and  obtiiiwd. 
as  bis  province,  Macedonia  and  the  command  of 
the  fleet,  rnider  tbe  pretext  of  carrying  on  hoa- 
tilities  against  tiie  Lacedaemoniiin  tyrant  Nabts, 
but  in  rnlity  that  he  might  be  ready  to  act  in  tbe 
thrcAtening  war  against  Antioehns  tbe  Great,  king 
of  Syria.  In  the  Mowfaig  year  he  retained  the 
command  of  the  Beet  till  the  urivd  of  his  locceseor, 
C.  Livins  SaUnator ;  and  a»  the  war  had  been  al- 
ready dedaied  against  Antioehsi,  he  eaptnred  in 
the  Aegean  a  hrg»  fleet  of  transports  arrying  pro- 
Ttsions  to  tke  king,  and  bfoi^bt  the  ships  into  the 
Peiraeens.  He  wu  piaetor  a  aeoond  tine  in  c. 
17S,  and  obtained  tbe  jiriadictio  arbana.  Ha  was 
ordmd  hi  tbe  nnu  year  to  renew  with  AntioAnB 
Epiphanes  the  treaty  which  had  been  flSDsMed 
with  his  father.  In  a.  c.  171  he  was  amt, 
with  Q.  MaRim  PhiUppna  and  etben,  as  an- 
ba«sador  into  Greece,  to  ooontenct  the  deswm 
and  inflaenoe  of  Penens.  An  aeoonnt  of  uia 
embaaay,  and  of  Iba  way  in  wfaidi  he  and  Phi- 
lil^  deceived  the  Maeedoniaa  mmwA,  b  ^fw 
in  tbe  life  of  Phillppos  [VoL  III.  p.  286,  a.]. 
In  the  following  year,  B.C.  170,  he  was  oonsnl 
with  A.  Hostilins  Handnus,  and  obtained  Italy  as 
bis  province,  while  his  eoDeagne  bad  the  conduct  of 
the  war  against  Perseus.  <  Ut.  xxzt.  1 0,  20,  32, 
xxzvi  20  ;  Ap^an,  Str.  29  {  Ut.  xK.  38,  xfiL  1, 
6,  37,  38,  44,  47  ;  Pdyb.  xxviL  2  ;  Ut.  affil  9.) 

5.  M.  ATUiim  Skkranus,  probably  the  third 
son  of  Not  2,  was  oim  of  the  trinnvirs  appidnted 
hi  B.  c.  190,  for  settling  new  eolonisis  at  Phwentia 
and  Cmuma.  Ha  fa  probably  the  same  as  the  M. 
Atilius  who  was  praetw  in  b.  c.  174,  and  obtained 
the  province  of  Sardinia.  (UT.xxzviL46,zlL2l.) 

6.  H.  Atiliub  SaaBANua,  piaeier  a  c  15^ 
in  Further  ^lain,  deCsated  the  LR«tani,aad  took 
their  prfaidpnl  ei^,  OxAneaa.  (Appian,  Hi^ 
40.) 

7.  Six.  AtiuM  Sbbbaitoi,  consul  b.c.  136, 
with  P.  FMiu  niihii.  (Obseqa.  84  ;  Cic.  <b  <^ 
iii.  30,  ad  AtL  xii.  5.) 

8.  C.  Atiliitb  SaBKANua,  consul  a  &  106  with 
Q.  Serrilins  Caepio,  the  year  in  which  Cicero  and 
Pompey  wen  bom.  Althou^  a  **  ■tultisonui 
bono,"  aocording  to  Cicens  he  woe  elected  ia  pe- 
brmee  to  Q.  Catuhia  (ObMqa.  101 ;  GelL».S8i 
Ten.  Pat.  IL  58 ;  Cle.  ^  Pkme.  8).  He  was  oae 
of  the  senators  who  tivok  np  ams  against  Satir- 
ninns  in  a  a  100.    (Ck.  pro  G.  BMr.  7.) 

9.  Atiliub  SiRRANua,  one  of  the  distinguished 
men  slain  by  order  of  Marius  and  Cinna,  wbni 
they  entoed  Ron*  at  die  doia  «f  a  c  87.  (Ap- 
pan,  ACL 73.) 

10.  Sax.  AriUDa  SniRAVin  OATUKUa  nl* 
ginally  belonged  to  the  Oavia  gens,  but  wss 
adopted  by  one  of  the  Atilii.  He  was  qoaestw  io 
a  c  63  in  the  eonsnlship  of  Cicen,  who  tnated 
him  with  distinguished  Csvoor ;  but  in  bis  tri- 
bunate of  tbe  ^bs,  a  c.  57,  he  notwithstsadiag 
allowed  Uniaeu  to  ba  ptuthased  by  Qcno'i  eae- 
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miaa  in  onlur  to  prevcDt  his  recal  fiom  baniih- 
ment,  aiid  in  conjunctioc  witii  hia  colleague,  Q. 
Nunierius  Kufai,  offered  the  most  vigorous  reaiit- 
anoe  to  Cicero's  friends.  When  the  consul  Lentulus 
proposed  in  the  senate  on  the  1st  of  January  the  rccnl 
nf  Cicero,  Semuius  b^ged  that  the  ques^on  might 
be  adjoamed,  in  order  that  he  might  have  a  night 
to  consider  U ;  this  time  ha  employed  in  aecoringfor 
kinudf  iacmae  of  the  pa]r  whieb  he  had  already 
RCMved.  After  CicMO*s  retam  to  Rone,  SemuiBs 
pnt  his  Teto  upon  decree  of  the  senate  restoring 
to  Cicero  the  site  on  which  his  house  had  stood,  but 
he  found  it  adviMble  to  withdraw  his  opposition. 
(Cic  pro  SaL  33,  34,  39,  43,  pott  Rtd.  ad  QxtV. 
5,  ad  AU.  ir.  2  g  4,  Harn^.  Itetp.  15  ;  Amcod. 
iHPiiam.f.lU  ed.  OiAU.) 

II.  (ATTiumP)  SanUNira  DoHBBTictHi,  the 
faneral  of  whoae  son  b.  a  54,  ia  nidcen  of  by  Cicero 
{ud  Q.  /V.  ill  8.  S  5.) 

It  is  nncertain  to  which  member  of  the  family 
the  annexed  ooin  refers.  It  bears  on  the  obverse 
the  head  of  Pallas,  with  sahak.,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Dioacori,  wiUi  m.  attl^  and  bdow  eoha. 
(Gekbdt  toL  t.  it  146.) 


tXUH  OF  V.  ATILIua  RUBAHCS. 

SEBRA'NUS,  a  Rmwui  poet  nentiooed  by 
Jarenal  (vit.  80).  to  whom  Sarpa  auigns  the 

Eclogues  which  have  come  down  to  ns  under  the 
nameof  CalpumiusSicolns  [Calpurniihi].  (Sarpe, 
QmuA  PUU  Rostoeh,  1819.) 

Q.  SERTCyRIUS,  was  the  son  of  a  reputable 
&ther,ofNursis,aSabinevillage.  Hiafather^ed 
yonng.  and  he  owed  a  good,  education  to  the  care 
of  a  mother,  to  whom  he  was  most  afliectionately 
attached.  (  Pint  Sertor.  2.  23.)  Sertoriua  had 
no  ancestral  dignity,  and  he  left  no  children  to 
perpetuate  ilia  name.  He  had  acquired  some  le- 
pntaUMi  aa  a  apeaker  even  befiate  ha  beenw  a 
Boldier.  Cmn,  who  was  acquainted  with  him, 
cenmends  hia  bak  speech  and  the  iharpnea*  of 
his  judgment.  (Brvha,  48.)  Bodily  atrength, 
endurance  of  fatigue,  sagacity  and  fertility  of  re- 
sources, qualified  him  for  the  life  of  adventure 
whidi  it  was  his  lot  to  have.  The  ancient  writers 
hare  amnsed  themaelvee  with  comparing  him  with 
other  remarkable  men.  Plataich  has  instituted  a 
ptunlld  between  Sertoriua  and  Eumenea,  which  is 
not  inappropriate.  The  comparison  with  Hannibal, 
Philippna,  and  Antigonna,  ia  mabiy  a  claaiificatioD 
nf  one-eyed  men  t  for  Sertorina  alao  had  lost  an 
eye. 

Hia  n^litary  career  commenced  in  GauL  He 
wna  in  the  bloody  battle  on  the  Rhone  (a  c.  105), 
in  which  the  proconsul,  Q.  Servilius  Caepio,  was 
diKented  by  the  Germans ;  and  though  wounded, 
Sertoriua  saved  his  life  by  swimming  across  the 
rivet  in  his  armmir.  He  wat  with  Haritu,  &  o. 
10-2,  at  Aix  (Aqoae  Sextiae),  and  be&m  the 
tetle  he  entend  the  camp  of  Tentonaa  In 
dl^aiie  aa  a  spy,  fin  which  hasardon*  nndertaking 


his  intr^id  character  and  some  knowledge  of  the 
Gallic  language  well  qualified  him.  He  served 
as  tribunuB  militnm  in  Spain  under  T.  Didius 
(b.  c.  97).  Duiii^  hie  residence  in  winter  qnar 
ters  at  Caatolo,  which  was  probably  on  tht  Ooodal- 
quivr,  he  was  expelled  by  the  inhabitanu  on 
account  of  the  oppressive  conduct  of  the  Roman 
garrison ;  but  as  the  Spaniards  left  their  gate 
unguarded,  Sotorins  made  his  way  into  the  town 
again,  and  maaaactad  all  who  were  capable  of 
ttearing  anus.  He  then  distributed  the  dresses 
and  armour  of  the  barbarians  who  had  been  killed 
among  his  men,  and  under  this  guise  obtained 
admission  into  a  town  which  had  sent  men  to  aid 
the  people  ot  Castulo  in  ejecting  the  Roman  wl- 
diera  ;  moat  of  the  peiaona  in  the  town  wen  killed, 
and  the  reat  were  sold. 

On  his  re  torn  to  Rome  he  obtuned  the  quaestor- 
ship  in  Oanl  npon  the  Po,  and  he  held  this  office 
at  a  critical  time  (aa  91),  for  the  Manic  war 
was  impending.  He  actively  exerted  himself  in 
raising  troopaond  procuring  aims,  and  probably  he 
held  some  eommand  during  the  war ;  bat  the 
Roman  annaliiti  did  not  care  to  record  the  henrie 
acts  of  a  man  of  unknown  fiunily.  The  marks  of 
honour  which  he  bore  were,  aa  he  SMd,  hia  scars, 
and  the  loss  of  an  eye.  Sertorius  waa  well  re- 
ceived in  Rome ;  the  people  acknowledged  his 
merit  by  clapping  of  hands  when  he  entered  the 
theatre  ;  but  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  and  his  party  sue- 
eessfully  opposed  him  when  he  was  a  candidate 
for  the  tribuneship.  On  the  outbreak  of  the  civil 
war,  a  c.  88,  he  declared  himself  against  the  party 
of  the  noblM,  though  he  waa  by  no  means  an 
admirer  of  hia  old  conmandert  C  Blarina,  whose 
character  he  well  nndentood. 

When  Haritu  fled  from  Rome  before  SuIU, 
Sertoritis  remained ;  and  while  SnlU  was  engaged 
in  the  war  agunst  Mithridates,  Sertorius  sided 
with  L.  Cornelius  C^nna,  the  consul,  against  the 
other  consul  Octavius.  The  two  oonnis  fbn^t  a 
battle  in  the  Fonun,  whidi  ended  in  the  Tictivy  of 
Octavhis,  and  the  flight  of  Cinna  and  Sertoriua. 
Cinna,  however,  toon  rallied  hia  party,  and  got  a 
force  together  which  made  him  a  match  for  Octa- 
vius.  III  a  c  87,  Marius  returned  to  Italy  inm 
Africa,  and  proposed  to  join  Cinna  Sertorius 
waa  against  receiving  the  proposals  of  Marios,  **  a 
man  who  cooU  endure  no  partner  in  power,  and 
who  waa  devoid  of  good  fiuth."  (^na  did  Rot 
follow  the  advice  of  Sertorius,  and  Marios  was 
allowed  to  join  them.  Sertorius  commanded  one 
of  the  four  ormiet  that  presented  themselves  before 
Rome  ;  and  he,  in  conjunction  with  Cinna,  fought 
the  battle  against  Pompeins  Strabo  Before  the 
Colline  gate.  (Appion,  Bi-il.  Civ,  i.  67  ;  Onn 
sins.  V.  19.) 

Sertorius  ia  not  charged  with  the  guilt  of  the 
bloody  mosancre  which  ensued  after  Marius  and 
Cinna  enrered  Rome.  The  sbivee  wliom  Marius 
had  invited  to  hi*  standard,  and  now  ktst  as 
guards,  committod  worse  exoeiaea  than  Marhts 
himself ;  they  buufaered  their  nuuters,  ky  wiUi 
their  mastora'  wives,  and  violated  thi-ir  children. 
Sertorius  waa  at  last  roused,  and  either  alone  or 
with  the  concurrence  of  Cinna,  he  fnll  upon  these 
scoundrels  in  their  camp,  and  speared  four  tbon* 
aandofthem.  (Plot  &rft>r.  5,  Jt/ar.  44.) 

In  aa  88  Sertoriua  was  praetor.  Sulla  waa 
now  letonbig  home  after  reducing  Mithridalea  lo 
tenaa,  and  uw  party  of  Sertorius  made  Hepaa- 
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tknt  to  oppoM  bilk  Bat  Uirir  ntmni  and  mea- 
■urea  mn  ineffNUud  against  n  wily  an  enemy. 
The  coniul  Norbnnua  wu  defeated ;  and  the  army 
of  the  other  comul,  L.  Scipio,  being  gained  orer  by 
Sulla,  though  Q.  Sertoriui  had  waned  Scipio  of 
the  dangerof  a  negotiation  vith  Sulla,  he  withdrew 
into  Etruria.  Hii  lemonitraneei  alio  had  no 
effect  in  b.c.  82  with  the  conaula  Carbo  and  the 
jonnger  Harivt,  and  in  order  to  get  rid  of  him, 
tbey  NggeBted  that  he  sliould  ondrrtake  the 
adininietration  of  the  province  of  Further  Spain. 
Jnlina  ExanperaDtiui  (c  8)  ia  the  sole  anthority 
for  tbia  bet,  tiumgh  he  don  not  atate  the  whole 
affiur  eonteflf.  Appian  (Bell.  Civ.  1  86,  lOfI) 
make*  Bertorina  go  to  SfMua  in  &  c  83,  befm  the 
conanlihip  of  Carbo  and  the  younger  Hariu*. 

With  lew  nen  and  little  ni<»iey,  Sertoriu*  made 
his  way  tbroagh  Oaul,  and  bought  a  free  posaage 
over  uie  Pyrenees  flrom  the  barfaariani  (Plat. 
Satar.  C).  In  Spain  he  set  about  formi:^  an 
wmy  of  Boroaa  settlen  and  Spaniards,  pronding 
munitisns  nf  war  and  building  ships.  Sulla  sent 
C  Anniu  Luseus  into  Spain  to  oppose  Sertoriua, 
with  the  title  of  proeonsul,  who  was  followed  by 
his  qnaestors,  L.  Fabias  and  Q>  Tarquitius.  They 
found  the  paaaages  of  the  Pyrenees  ocoapied  \^ 
Jnlina  Salinator,  the  legate  of  Sertoriui,  and  they 
conld  not  make  any  way  nntil  Salinator  was 
treaehenmily  mardered.  The  road  into  Spain 
beii^  opened,  the  troops  of  Luicus  advanced  with- 
out tuoeting  witlt  Msistnnc^  and  Sertorins  em- 
barking at  Carthago  Nova  (Cartagena)  set  sail 
for  HauriUnia.  Here  he  was  attacked  by  the 
barbarians,  and  after  some  loss  he  put  to  sea 
again,  and  being  Joined  by  some  Cilician  pirates, 
he  drove  the  Roman  garrison  from  the  Pityussae 
Isbinds  (Yvica  and  Fomontera),  His  light  ships 
were  now  attacked  by  tin  fleet  of  Luscus ;  and 
huaised  by  stormy  weather,  he  sailed  for  the 
Straits  of  Qibraltar,  and  finally  landed  at  the  mouth 
of  the  Onadalquivr.  Hera  he  met  with  some 
aeassen  who  had  visited  the  Athtntie  Ishmds 
<Uadeira  and  Porto  Santo,  or,  as  some  suppose,  the 
Canaries ),  and  from  their  description  of  this  happy 
Kfien  he  was  sebwdwitb  a  strong  desire  to  dwell 
in  the  Uands,  mid  to  live  in  qniet,  free  from 
tynumy  and  neverending  wars.**  But  the  CSlician 
l^mtes  leik  him  ;  and,  to  satisfy  his  men  and  keep 
thmn  employed,  he  went  over  again  to  Mauritania, 
to  help. the  peofde  against  their  king,  whom  he 
defiMted.  He  also  defeated  Paccianus,  whom 
Snlla  had  aent  against  him  ;  and  he  took  Tiagis 
(Tngier),  in  which  tha  Moorish  king  waa.  Tsia 
Afrienn  mtmniugn  of  jSertorins  waa  in  the  north- 
west part  of  MMoeeo. 

Being  slreng^ened  by  the  addition  nf  the  forces 
«f  PaecSanat,  and  having  acquired  some  &sse  by 
his  ssoeeu  in  Afnca,  Sertorius  waa  invited  by  the 
Lvsitani,  who  wen  exposed  to  the  invasion  of  the 
Romana,  te  beeome  their  leader.  He  crossed  over 
to  die  penininla  at  the  call  srith  about  two  thou- 
sand six  hundred  men,  of  whom  about  one  third 
were  Libyans ;  and  he  soon  got  together  an  army, 
which  for  some  years  aucceasfnlly  optuaed  all  the 
l^wer  of  Rome. 

Plutarch  aays  that  be  niso  availed  himself  of  the 
•nperstitious  character  of  the  people  among  whom 
be  was,  to  strengthen  his  nuthority  over  them. 
A  fawn  was  brought  to  him  by  one  of  the  natives 
aa  a  present,  which  soun  became  so  tame  as  to 
lueompwy  bim  in  hi*  walks,  aiid  attend  him  ou 


all  ocnuiona.  F]ntaidi*s  life  of  Sertorins  is  written 
something  in  the  style  of  a  romance  ;  but  his  story 
of  tiie  fawn,  and  of  the  use  which  S(.-rtorius  made 
of  it,  contains  nothing  improbable,  if  we  cnnaider 
the  character  of  the  man  and  his  circnmatanoes. 
The  story  of  the  &wn  is  also  supported  by  the 
testimony  of  FnntinDs  (Strabiff.  I  II.  S  13). 

His  first  ex^t  was  the  defeat  of  Cotta,  the 
legate  of  Luscus,  in  a  sra-fight  in  or  near  the  Straits 
of  Olbmitar  (Plut.  Sertor.  12).  In  a  c.  80, 
Sulla  sent  L.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus  to  take  the 
command  against  Sertorina  in  Nearer  Spain,  and 
Fufidius  in  Further  Spain.  Fnfldius  was  defaded 
by  Sertorius  with  great  loM  on  the  banks  of  the 
Quadalquivr.  Sertorius  wu  now  strengthmed 
by  the  accession  of  many  Romans  who  had  been 
proscribed  by  Sulla ;  and  this  not  only  added 
to  his  Gonsi deration,  but  brought  hira  many  good 
officers.  The  dictator  Sulla  qipoinled,  aa  go- 
vernor of  Spam  for  the  following  yeu;  &  c.  79, 
his  colleague  in  the  consnlship,  Q.  Uetelltts  Ploa, 
the  SOB  (rf  Nwnidiens.  MeteUos  waa  abost  fifty 
years  of  age,  inaetiTC  nnd  fond  of  cmei  and  no 
match  for  a  younger  soldier,  who  was  mne  weaij- 
and  never  off  his  guard. 

The  kind  of  war&re  which  Metdtna  had  to 
cany  on  was  new  to  his  men  and  to  hbnadfL  He 
conld  not  bring  the  enemy  to  any  dedsin  battle, 
and  yet  the  enemy  kt  him  have  no  rest  In 
a  country  without  mada,  which  was  so  well  known 
to  Sertorius,  he  could  not  move  with  safety,  and 
he  never  knew  when  he  might  not  expect  an 
attack.  In  the  meantime,  Domitius  and  his  legate 
Tborioa  hod  pushed  fonnud  to  the  banks  of  the 
Onadiann ;  but  in  their  attout  to  cmm  the  rirer 
they  were  ranted  hj  L.  Hirtaleiu^  the  quaestor  at 
Sertorius,  and  both  the  seneials  Wiire  kilted.  (Flonu, 
iii.  22.) 

Two  Roman  amies  were  defeated  by  the  ge- 
nerals of  Sertorius  in  the  north-east  of  Spain  ; 
lu  Valerius  Piaaconinus  was  routed  on  the  S^re 
(Sicoria)  in  Catidonia,  aad  L.  Manilius,  the  pro- 
consul of  Oallia  Narbonenus,  was  routed,  and  with 
difficulty  escaped  to  Lerida  (Ilerda)  on  the  Segre 
with  the  Iws  of  his  bami^  (Caesar,  BeO.  OaU.  iiL 
aO ;  Orosius,  t.  23.)  iMeUna  was  still  baiaased 
by  the  gueriUa  waifiue  ef  Sertorins  (Phit. 
Serior.  13):  he  also  received  a  challenge  to  & 
single  combat  from  Sertorins,  which,  aa  Plutarch 
observes,  he  wisely  dedined.  Metellus  made  an 
attempt  to  take  the  town  of  the  Langobritae 
(Langobriga  or  Lacobriga,  a  plaoe  of  uncertain 
powtiai),  wfckb  had  only  one  well  of  water  within 
the  walls.  He  expected  to  take  the  town  in  two 
days  ;  but  Swtoriue  supplied  the  phue  with  water 
by  means  of  skins,  which  were  carried  into  the 
town  by  Spanish  and  Moorish  vnlanteers.  C. 
Aquinins,  woo  was  sent  by  Metellus  to  forage,  fell 
into  nn  ambascad^  and  Metelhu  at  last  was  com- 
pelled to  retira. 

In  the  year  s.  a  77  Seitorins  was  jnned  by 
M.  Perpema,  one  of  the  l^jatea  of  M.  Lepid'us. 
Perpema  Bed  before  the  generals  of  Sulla,  and 
came  to  Spain  with  some  troops  and  several  sennton 
and  nobles.  His  men  compelled  Perpema  to  take 
the  command  under  Sertorius  ;  Platm^h  says  that 
Perpema  hud  fifty-three  cohorts  with  him.  (•SE*rtor. 
15.)  To  give  some  show  of  form  to  his  formidable 
power,  Sertorius  established  a  senate  of  three 
hundred,  into  which  no  provincial  was  admitted  ; 
but  to  soothe  the  mo«  disUn^i^ijB^d^p^  and 
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li  km  ■ooM  wcnritr  tot  thair  MtXbj^  m(»- 
blithad  a  Khoot  at  HuHca  (OicaX  in  Araoon,  for 
tbe  a^ueatioo  of  thwr  cbildm  in  Omw  and 
Roman  karnhw.  The  pontion  diMcn  for  hit 
■chool  ihows  tnat  tbe  north -eait  at  Spdbi  ma 
nndw  ike  aatbcvitT'  of  Seiloriu,  and  ptobaUr  hit 
pomr  WW  idtBimadgrd-in  amy  fwt  of  tba 
peuMih  wUA  bad  «nr  Mt  Ibt  BoBMii  aima. 

Soma  time  in  77  Pooipeiiia  waa  appointed 
Vjr  tbe  MiMta  to  eocamand  in  Spain.  Pompeini 
wM  only  an  oqnH ;  bnt  in  reply  to  tbe  qn«ti<Hi  in 
tbe  Moato  if  as  e^pee  iboold  be  iont  &•  lODcoaMil, 
L.  Pbilippu  -wittily  i«[diMl,  not  **  pro  connle," 
bnt  pn  GoaMilibiiii."  Penprini  waa  entntted 
«ith  equal  istbMi^  with  Metdlm,  an  nuwue 
meaaure,  whieh  bred  jealoiuy  between  the  com- 
nMHidera.  Pompeina  left  Italy  in  b.  c  76,  with 
thir^  tboaiand  infimtry  and  a  taoniand  cavalry,  and 
he  crowed  tlio  Alps  between  tbe  aottrceo  of  tbe  Po 
and  tbe  Rhone,  m  Appian  atalea  (jMLOw.  L  109). 
Ha  aatend  Spiio,  wd  advaaoed  to  tbe  Sbro  (Ibe- 
m)  vithoat  neMfm  naiataiwe.  {S^  Powgt.  Fn^. 
SaUmtL  lib.  iii.)  He  pnbaUy  marched  near  tbe 
eoaal,  and  adYiaced  into  Valencia  to  reliere  Iauto, 
on  the  Xnear  <Snan)  which  Senoriiu  was  boeies- 
ing.  Bat  PoD^iaa  waa  ont-maixBOTred  1^  hi* 
oppMMDt,  and  cenpelled  to  retire  with  the'  kna  of  a 
lepen.  Frontimia  {Siralaj-  ii.  6),  feUowing  tbe 
airtbority  of  Urioa,  maku  die  loae  of  Pompeina 
moch  taiger.  Apfnm  (i.  109)  gim  an  instance  of 
the  aevarily  of  SertorlM  on  thii  occaalon :  he  pat 
to  death  ft  whole  Raman  co6ort  of  bia  own  troopa, 
on  the  pound  of  llio  tun  beiny  addietod  touma- 
tanl  pnwtieei.  Pompnoa  wntered  nerdi  o(  the 
Ebra,  a  bot  which  ibowt  tbe  adTantaga  thai  Ser^ 
tniia  bad  gained.  The  winter  camp  of  Sertoriaa- 
waa  alao  net  &r  Groin  the  Ihema  at  Aelta  Caatra. 
Appian  aaya  that  both  Metellua  and  Pompeina 
wintered  mar  tbe  Pyieneeo,  and  Sertoriaa  and 
Parpenta  in  Ltuitanh.  (Coaipaie  Dnnaann,  Ptm- 
ixtet,  p.  ««4.) 

In  the  apring  of  B.  c.  7fi  Perpenui  waa  aent  by 
Sertorias,  wiUi  a  lanp  force,  to  the  moath  of  the 
Ibenia,  to  watch  Pompeina.  In  Baetica,  or  Farther 
Spiot  L.  Hirtaleiaa  had  to  obaerre  the  moTements 
of  Ifetdha.  Sertoriaa  aaoendsd  the  Ebn,  and 
laid  waata  tbe  eoontry  as  far  aa  Calabocia  (Cnb- 


canby,  and  tbe  net  of  the  eonmaadera,  mn  to 
meet  bim. 

Hirtnleiaa.  conttary  to  the  initractions  of  Ser- 
toriaa, Ibasht  a  battle  with  Hetellni  at  Itidiea 
near  Sevilw,  in  which  be  waa  totally  deHaated. 
Alter  the  victory  Hetelint  advanced  northwards 
against  Sertoriaa.  Hirtnleiaa  rallied  bia  tioopa, 
and  followed  Metellns ;  but  tii  a  aeeond  battle 
near  Segovia  he  waa  again  defeated,  and  loot  his 
Ufe  Pompeina,  though  M  had  reeeind  no  vnnfbno- 
nwBta  mm  Rome,  nardwd  aoathwaid  to  oppose 
Hennnina  and  Pnpema,  wbo  had  jtnned  their 
fiwcee ;  and  he  gave  tbem  a  aigaal  defeat  near  Va- 
lencia on  the  Onadavial  (Toria) :  Hereonias  lost 
bia  life,  and  according  to  Platarch  {Poaiftbu,  18X 
ten  tfaoBiand  man  M\  on  that  aid& 

Te  prevent  the  janetion  of  Ponp^  and  Me- 
tallaa,  Seftorins  advanced  te  the  river  Xacar ;  bnt 
Pampwns  had  no  wish  to  join  Metellns:  he  aqiired 
to  the  glory  of  finiabing  the  war  himaelf.  Sertorias 
met  bia  enemy  on  the  riTer,  and,  wttb  bia  naoal 
wgiri^,  dafcncd  tbe  eonbot  tQl  the  mningf  l» 
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canae  whedier  Pawpdaa  waa  cooqasfed  or  vie- 
torions,  his  movementa  after  the  battle  during  tbe 
dark,  and  in  an  anhoown  eonntry,  moat  be  im- 
peded. Tbe  loaa  waa  gnat  cm  both  sides;  the 
camp  of  Sertoriaa  was  ^ndered ;  and  Pompeias, 
wbo  waa  wotuded,  only  oao^ed  I17  fidttii^  bia 
eaadj'oapariaoMd  boM,  the  captorc  of  wUdi 
anoaed  the  Moors  who  were  in  pofanil  of  bim. 
It  may  have  been  tn  itit  battle  that  Sertoriaa 
stabbed  the  nan  who  brong^t  lum  news  of  tbe 
defeat  of  Hirtnlaiat  (Prontinaa,  Strata^,  ii,  7),  to 
prevent  bia  aoldi««  being  dieeoanged  by  the  in* 
telligenee.  On  tbe  iollawiag  day  Sertwhu  was 
mdy  to  Mk  again  t  bnt  obnrviny  that  Jbtelhu 
waa  near,  he  broke  ap  bia  oldar  of  hatda,  and 
manhed  ofi;  aaytng,  ■*  If  that  old  woman  Ind  not 
come  np,  I  would  have  given  thia  boy  a  good 
drublnng,  by  way  of  leseon,  and  have  a«Bt  him 
back  to  Roiae."  (Plnt.&r«or.  10.) 

The  Cawn  of  Sertoriaa  had  been  loat  in  the 
conliuion,  bat  he  got  it  again  by  odbtiog  a  great 
reward  to  the  flBUL  His  men  were  enooonged 
by  tbe  reappeaianee  of  thia  animal,  which  wna 
sappoaed  to  be  a  bvoantble  omen,  mi  Sertoriua 
led  then  againat  Hat  onitad  fofeee  Of  Hetdloa  and 
PompetM,  wbidi  won  tfommfti  at  Hirviedn,  on 
tko  aila  of  Sagunl— 1.  Pampeina  waa  eonpelled 
to  tetnat  with  the  loia  of  aix  tbonaand  men ; 
Sertoriua  loat  three  tboneand.  The  divisfam  o( 
Hatellna  defeated  that  ef  Perpema,  which  lost 
above  five  thousand  men.    (Ap[^,  L  1 10.) 

The  wiMW  waa  now  coming  on.  Serti^ua, 
anordittg  to  bia  fcahien,  gan  tbe  greater  part 
of  hu  troopa  leave  to  dispwae,  and  apptintrd, 
aa  thmr  rendexrons,  Clunia,  a  town  mong  tbe 
Arevaci,  not  bi  from  die  Doaro.  (Dtwian^ 
p.  369.)  Metollua  and  Penpeina  aeparated* 
Hetelias  winteted  between  the  Ebra  and  tba 
PyreDeeo;  FIntBfdi  (Arior.  31)  a^  that  bo 
wintered  in  OalUi^  whieh  b  pnbidriy  a  Miatake. 
Panpeiaa  wintwad  among  tM  Vawaei  If  the 
poeition  of  Clonia  i>  well  fixed,  Poa^eiaa  maat 
ban  wintered  to  the  rear  of  Berteriua,  wMah  ia 
very  improbable.  -Owing  to  the  want  of  pneWon, 
in  Plntarch'a  namtive,  and  the  defeeihe  atate  tii 
other  authorities,  the  oMTeaaeBU  ef  the  boslile 
feimiea  cannot  be  MMNHidnad. 

PenpaiaB  wrote  to  tba  oenola,  Is  mgrnn  tecma, 
for  men  and  snppliea.  He  said,  that  if  they  did 
not  come,  he  and  bia  anny  maat  leave  Spain,  and 
Sertorias  would  eome  after  them.  (Fnjf.  Hid.' 
Saihut.  lib.  liL)  Tbe  letter  reached  Rome  before 
the  end  of  the  year  b.  c.  75,  bat  nethii^  waa  dmo 
npon  it  until  the  following  year. 

Tbe  hwt  battle  had  procued  Hetallna  the  title 
of  Impetator,  and  ho  waa  aa  proud  of  it  aa  any 
ailly  child  woald  have  been.  He  waa  receired  in 
Nearer  Spain  with  flattering  entertainmenta,  and 
aU  tbe  pcmp  of  re}oieingB  after  vietocy.  Pmnpdoa 
waa  better  employed  hi  looking  after  bis  troopa, 
In  B.  c.  74  he  received  from  Italy  money  and  two 
Icgiona,  for  which  he  waa  indebted  aa  much  to  the 
jealonay  of  bia  enemiea  at  Rome  aa  to  hia  ftienda. 
The  eontnl  L.  Lncullua  waa  afiaid  that  if  Pompeina 
returned  from  Spain,  he  would  get  the  conrawnd 
in  tbe  war  ogoint  lUtbtidatea,  kii«  of  Patbia. 
Mithiidatea  now  aent  prapooala  to  Sertoriaa  to 
fonn  an  alliance,  and  they  wars  oeeepted  with 
some  modifieatioua.  Tbe  tenna  are  atated  by 
Phitfti^  (Sartor.  24):  Metellua  bad  alicadr 
ofiated  a  great  rewwd  fitr  iha  bead  of  Swtariaa, 
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neotare  which  wonld  tpp«ir  to  be  in  MnM  degim 
jaatifiMl  by  Roman  notioni,  if  it  followed  the 
trmtf  with  MithridatM.  Plutarch  {Sertor.  2*2) 
uendMit  this  fiut  befon  be  mention*  the  txtrntj ; 
bat  hie  ehronology  ohumI  be  tnuted. 

Jeiilotiqr  uneug  the  futy  of  Serteriiu  vta  the 
immedMite  eaxut  ef  hie  ruin.  Many  Roman  noblea 
vhe  eecred  under  him,  envied  the  man  who  waa 
dieir  auperior,  and  Perperna,  for  hie  own  amlutioua 
piirpoaea,  increaeed  th«  dlMfiection.  Pompeiiu, 
who  wat  in  the  uarth  of  Spain,  was  bow  bMicging 
Puleocia  (Palantia)  in  Leon,  but  he  retmited  on 
the  approach  of  Sertnriui,  and  joined  Metellua. 
The  twe  ^nerais  ndvaneed  afainat  Cabhorm  on 
the  Ebro,  but  here  they  wereattoclied  by  Sertoriua, 
and  MUtained  ureal  lota,  MeteUua.q!||pt  the  winter 
in  Nearer  Spain,  nad  Povpeioe  was  cunpelled,  by 
want  of  eupplies  to  ipend  the  winter  in  Oallia,  in 
the  profiiuM  of  M.  Ponteine  {Cic  pro  FtnU.  S). 
Sertorius  waa  actively  employed  in  Tieiting  the 
aouth-eaet  eonat  at  Spain  aud  injecting  hia  fleet, 
which  was  mployad  in  iDterca[^g  any  jnpfiliei 
to  the  enemy. 

The  e  rente  of  the  campaiga*  ac  73  aad  72 
m  ntenly  faiated  ftt  by  the  ancient  Mthoritiea. 
StiTtorini  u«t  many  towna  |  bat  tiiere  waa  no  de- 
ciaiTC  battle.  He  beftan  to  abate  hia  activity,  to 
indul^in  wineAndwoiaen,andto  become  cmel  and 
Mupicioiuk  (Appian.  i.  113).  There  wae,  indeed, 
gooi  fee  ton  far  hie  aaa|»ciooa  ;  bat  as  to  ike  reet, 
Appian^  leatimMiy  ie  doiibtfnl.  He  had  taken 
Spuiardi  ht  hie  gwiid,  becHue  be  dietmatad  hia 
own  countrymen.  The  Spaniardaofhigherrank  wen 
diiiHtisfied  with  iiot  hariu^;  the  anme  diatinetiona  a* 
the  RonuUH ;  and  nuiny  were  made  indifferent  to 
the  canee  itf  Serteriaa  by  the  luceeaa  of  Ponpeiaa 
and  MatelluL  Many  die  llomani  "  accretly 
damnged  all  hia  aientufet,  a>d  they  oppreaaed  the 
tarbariana  by  aeven  treatment  and  enctione,  on 
the  pretext  that  it  waa  by  the  order  of  Sertoriva. 
Thi*  cauted  renJte  and  dieturbancei  in  the  citiea  ; 
and  tboee  who  mat  cent  to  lettle  and  pacify  these 
MUwaake,  niaiiMd  after  eaniing  mwe  ware  and 
fncreaaiag  the  eziating  inmbordination ;  ao  that 
SeRerias,  cenliary  to  hia  fbrmer  modenUion  and 
uildneaa,  did  a  grierovs  wrong  to  the  eena  ef  the 
Iberiani  (Spaniwde)  who  were  edncating  at  Oaea, 
by  patting  eome  to  death  and  aelling  others 
as  alarea*'  (Plat.  Smiar.  Bat  the  conapi- 

num  agMiut  llw  life  if  Sertoriu  were  all  Ilo- 
lum,  aad  only  Im  in  number.  They  amt  to 
Sntatina  a  targed  letter,  which  annonnced  a  victory 
gained  by  one  ef  hia  ^nmla.  Settorina  eilfered  a 
HoiGce  for  the  hnppy  tidinga,  and  Perpema,  oiler 
nncb  entreaty,  prevailed  on  him  to  aec^t  an  in- 
vitatioa  to  a  UiBqueL  The  conapimtart  were 
■fniid  to  do  the  daad  thai  they  had  planned :  they 
ttied  to  provoke  the:  itngar  of  Sertorins  by  obacene 
langunge.  which  they  knew  thnt  he  bated,  and  by 
indeceat  behaviour  under  the  eaiiiined  guiae  of 
drunkeuneaL  Sertoriui  changed  hia  peetnre  on 
the  ooucfa  by  throwing  himaelf  on  hia  back  and  pre- 
tending not  to  listen  to  tkan.  But  on  Perpema 
taking  acap  of  wine,  and,  in  the  nidat  of  ^ 
drangh^  throwing  it  away,  which  waa  die  tigaal 
agreed  on,  Maniua  Antonius  struck  him  with  his 
■wiffd.  Seitoriiia  aUenipted  to  rise,  but  Antoniu* 
Ihfear  himself  npon  him,  aiid  hdd  his  handt  while 
lha  rest  af  the  con^iraton  despatched  him.  Thus 
«tdad  Ihe  wv  of  Sertorins  B.  c  73.  The  termina- 
tsMfht  no  slay  to  If tfcUaa  aad  Pno^eiu^ 


for  the  handa  of  assaasina,  and  not  thmr  ikiU  or 
coarage,  concluded  the  contest.  The  loaa.pf  nil 
oomptele  and  authentic  materials  for  the  war  of 
Sertorins  is  ill  suppUod  by  the  life  in  Plutarch. 
Dramann  (Pompew)  baa  collected  and  nmnged  tbe 
scattered  ftagmenta  of  tbo  history,  and  he  has  dona 
it  with  care  and  ability.  A  certain  anonnt  of  con- 
jecture or  tnlerenc*  it,  Iwwever,  necessary  to  fill 
up  even  the  acantiest  oulioe  of  the  war.  Plotarcfa^ 
Life  of  Bertarini,  iruskted  by  G.  Lon^  contahm 
a  few  notea.  ComeUIe  hu  nnda  SertorioB  th« 
subject  of  a  ttngady  ;  and  m  moden  writer,  of* 
novel  or  romance,  "  The  Fkwn  of  Sertorins,"  Lon- 
don, 1846.  [O.U] 

Q.  6ERVAEUS,was  appointed  to  the  gevemment 
of  Commageno  in  the  rmgn  eC  Tibstioi,  A.  n.  IB, 
faaving  been  previoadv  pmetor.  Ha  wu  a  fti—d 
of  Germanicna,  and  aftor  thn  de«&  of  tfaa  latter 
was  «na  ^  the  aecosm  of  Cn.  Pisa,  in  A.B.  20 
[Pno,  No.  28,]  Ha  wat  inndved  is  the  bQ  of 
Sejanua,  waa  accused  and  oondanaed,  bat  saved 
himaelf  by  taming  iaftiiMC|  jub.  33.  (Ikb  Atm. 
it.  56,  ill  I3,vi  7.) 

SERVIA'Nira,  JU'LIUS,  wkoH  Ml  dmk, 
aa  we  learn  fmn  an  inseriptiaB,  was  CL  Juuoa 
SanviLiVH  Unana  SiBViANOi^  was  the  farothei^ 
in-law  of  Hadrian,  having  manned  his  sister  Do- 
niitia  Paulina.  This  marriage  teok  place  before 
the  Bccesaion  of  Trajan  to  the  empire;  and  Ser- 
vioiiua  waa  so  jealous  a£  the  faivonr  of  hit  brother- 
io-hiw  with  Tnyan,  that  he  atleaptad  to  atop  hiai 
when  he  was  hastnii&t  to  Tk^an  in  Oeraany  to 
announce  the  death  of  Nerra  in  4.  d.  96.  Scr- 
vianus  afterwards  becamo  reconciled  to  Hadrian, 
Had  appears  to  have  lived  on  good  terms  with  him 
during  the  reign  of  Tr^an.  By  this  emperor  he 
waa  twice  raised  to  the  consolship,  u  we  see  from 
inscriptions,  once  in  A.o.  107,  and  agaia  in  111. 
It  WHS  also  daring  the  reign  of  Tr^ai  that  he 
married  his  daughter  to  Fuacua  Salinator,  on  which 
nccaaion  Pliny  wrote  him  a  letter  of  congntnlatioii. 
(Plin.  Ep.  vi.  26.)  Hadrian,  on  his  aocesaion  in 
A.O.  117,  appeared  to  haw  qaito  fbrgott«i  aad 
forgiven  die  finmer  enmity  of  ServiaaHS,  for  be 
treated  him  with  distinguuhed  honour,  ra^ed  him 
to  the  consulship  for  the  third  time  in  A.n.  154, 
and  gave  him  hofeo  of  succeeding  to  the  empire. 
But  when  he  rea«dved  toappoint  L-Commodus  Varus 
his  saccesBor,and  made  him  Caesar  in  A.  o.  ISC,  be 
put  SerriantM  and  his  grandson  Fumu  to  death, 
fearing  that  Uiey  might  aspire  to  the  thranaL 
Servianna  was  then  in  hia  ninetieth  year.  (SparL 
Nadr.  1.3,8,  l5,2S,2ft;niii.^iH.17.vL36; 
Dion  Case.  lit.  2,  17,  comp.  Ixxvl  7.) 

SBRVI'LIA.  1.  The  wifb  of  Q.  Lutatins 
Catnlus,  eonaol,  B.C.  142.  Their  daughter  Lntatia 
married  the  orator  Q,  Hoitenaias,  wkenca  Cieve 
calls  Servilia  the  soerM  of  HortMinns  <<Se.  Kerr, 
ii.  8.) 

2.  The  mother  of  M.  Junius  Bnitaa,  the  mar- 
derer  of  Caesar.  She  wm  the  daughter  «f  Livia, 
the  aialer  of  the  celebrated  M.  Livius  Druaaa, 
tribune  of  the  pteba,  b.c  91.  Her  nether  Livia 
waa  married  twice ;  first  to  M.  Cato,  by  iriwm 
she  had  M.  CaU  Utaeevris,  and  next  to  Q.  Servi- 
lius  Caepie,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
this  Servilis,  and  of  her  aiater  apoken  of  below. 
Servilia  faers^  was  warned  twice ;  first  to  M. 
Junius  fimtus  (Butrrvs,  Ne.  M),  by  whom  aha- 
became  thenotberof  theiiMrderer^Ciie«r,anda» 
condly  to  D.  Jaaina  Sifauma,  cmsnl  a.  c.  62.  TUb 
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SeniKa  wts  the  &Toiiril«  raiitrua  of  the  dictator 
CaeniTf  and  leemg  to  have  fiudnated  hun  more  by 
ker  geniiu  than  her  penoiMl  ehamu.  CaenrV  lore 
for  her  ii  mentiooed  at  earlj  u  b.c.  63  (PlatCcU. 
34(  BnU.  5),  and  contfaiued,  apparently  ^inahetftdy 
to  the  time  of  Ua  death,  neatly  tweD^  yeara  afteiv 
waidt.  The  •candatmnigera  at  Roiae  relaled 
varimu  talea  abont  her,  which  we  may  nfely  dia- 
lielieve.  Thns  ihe  it  nid  to  have  introdneed  her 
own  daughter,  Jania  Tertia,  to  Caear^  on  brace*, 
when  bar  own  charms  were  growing  fiided  j  and  it 
WW  farther  currently  nported  tut  Bnitui  wia 
Servllia^  Hn  by  Cae«r.  The  latter  tale,  at  least, 
we  can  Move  to  be  fidee,  as  Caenr  was  only  fifteen 
years  dder  than  Bmtni,  the  former  having  been 
■Mm  in KH^and  Ifaebuterin  B.C.85.  Caeaar 
nade  Servilia  a  present  of  several  confiscated 
•atalM  after  the  dvil  wars.  She  survived  both 
Jmf  )over  and  her  son.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi 
Antony  tent  her  the  ashes  of  her  son.  The  tri- 
nmvira  left  her  nsmolested,  and  Atticns  assisted 
and  consoled  her  in  her  tronbles.  (Sneb  Com, 
50;PhitOiL24,  Avt  2,5,53;  Ap^  B,V. 
il  112,  IT.  135  ;  Cie;  at  /itM.  zii.  lyOdAtt.  ziv. 
21,  XT.  n,  12  ;  Com.  Nop.  .^fi:  1 1 ;  Dmnann, 
CtaeUeJiie  Romt,  vol.  iv.  p.  15,  Ak.") 

3,  The  titter  of  No.  2,  was  the  second  wife  of 
L.  Lacnltas,  consul  b.  c.  74,  who  married  her  on 
his  retom  bom  the  Mithridatie  War,  aflw  he  had 
diverced  his  first  wUb,  Clodia.  She  ham  LoniUaa 
a  ton,  hot,  like  her  nsler,  the  vrat  fiUthlen  to  her 
baaband ;  and  the  latter,  after  pntUng  np  with 
ber  coiidaet  for  some  time  from  n^pid  to  H.  Cato 
Utieensis,  ber  half-brother,  at  length  divorced  her. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  49, 
■be  accompanied  M.  Cato,  with  ber  child,  to  Sicily, 
and  bam  taenee  to  Ana,  when  Cato  left  her  behind 
in  Bhodet,  while  he  went  to  join  Pompey.  (Pint. 
ImaJL  38,  Cbt  24,  54  ;  Dnunann,  GeaeUdiU 
Bomt,  voL  iv.  p.  174.) 

4.  The  dai^ter  of  Baiea  Sorannt,  accused  and 
condemned  with  ber  fittber  in  a.  o.  66.  [Bahba.] 

SERVI'LIA  OENS,  originally  patrician,  but 
aabetqnently  plebeian  tW  Tm  Swvilia  gena 
wat  one  of  the  Alban  hentet  ronoved  to  Rome  by 
Tnllns  Hottilius,  and  enrolled  by  him  among  the 
patiicianB(Liv.  i.30.)  It  was,  conseqaeotly,  one  of 
the  mmoru  pmtet.  Like  other  Roman  gentea,  the 
Servilii  of  course  had  their  own  sacra ;  and  they 
are  said  to  have  worshipped  a  triens,  or  copper 
coin,  which  is  reported  to  nave  increased  or  dimi- 
nbhed  in  sice  at  various  times,  thus  indicating 
the  iii create  or  diminution  of  the  honours  of  the 
gens  (Plin.  H.  tf.  xxxiv.  13.  s.  38).  The  Servilia 
gens  was  very  celebnUod  during  the  early  agea  of 
the  republic,  and  the  names  of  Snr  gentea  appear 
Bare  frequently  at  this  period  in  the  consular  Faati, 
It  continued  to  produce  men  of  influence  in  the 
slate  down  to  tlie  latest  times  of  the  republic,  and 
even  in  the  imperial  period.  The  first  member  of 
the  gent  who  obtained  the  contnlihip  wat  P.  Ser- 
viliut  PriKUt  Stmetat,  in  B.a495,and  the  but  of 
As  name  who  appaan  in  the  eomular  Fuati  ia  Q. 
ServHiaa  Sibnua,  in  a.  a  189,  thus  occupying  a 
prominent  poaiUon  in  the  Roman  slate  for  nearly 
M*cn  hundred  years.  The  Servilii  were  divided 
into  numeront  fiunilies ;  of  these  the  names  in  the 
rspuUican  period  are: — Ahala,  Axilla, Cabpio, 
Cabca,  OBMiNua,  Olauci.1,  Qlobulub,  Phiscur 
(with  the  agnanen  Airaoi ),  Rullus,  Stkuctur, 
TuccA,  Vatia  (with  the  agnomen  ftamriais). 


The  GOgnoment  of  the  Servilii  under  the  empire 
are  given  below.  A  few  persons  of  the  name  are 
mentioned  withont  any  cognomen :  they  are  ^mken 
of  under  SaRViLius.  The  only  surnames  found 
on  coins  an  thoaa  oC  JhaUi,  Qu^iOt  Cbaeo,  AkUa>. 
There  are  likewiia  aavanl  ooina  of  the  Servilia, 
gens,  which  bear  no  aonaiaa  upm  them :  of  these 
two  specimens  an  annexed,  bat  U  is  qaila  inpoa- 
tible  to  determine  to  whom  they  rgCer.  (EcUwl, 
vol  v.  p.  308,  &c) 


COIKB  OF  anVlLU  aBRR. 

SGRVILIA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Pnhint 
Maximut,  conaul  B.C.  142,  because  ha  originally 
belonged  to  the  Servilia  Gent.  [Maximits  Fa- 
Biufl,  No.  11.1 

SERVI'LIUS.  1.  aSBBViuuB,P.  r.,wRsnue 
of  the  triumvirs  for  settling  the  ookmtea  of  Ph- 
centia  and  Cremona,  and  vras  taken  pritoner  by 
the  Bon  in  the  firtt  year  of  the  tecond  Punic  war, 
B.C.  218.  He  nmained  in  captivity  for  fifteen 
yeait,  and  wat  eventually  leleated  by  hit  own 
■on,  the  consul  C  Serriliua,  bi  a  203.  (Uv. 
xxi.  25,  XXX.  19.) 

2.  C.SBnTii.ius,Cr.P.N.,ton(rft]MptNadmgi 
ia  first  mentioned  in  b.  c.  212,  when  he  wat  aent 
into  Etruria  to  purchase  com  for  the  use  of  the 
Roman  garrison  in  the  citadel  of  Tanntum,  which 
was  then  beaieged  by  Hannibal.  He  succeeded 
in  forcing  hia  way  into  the  harbour,  and  aopply- 
ing  the  garrison  with  the  com.  In  b.cl  210  he 
wat  elected  pontifex  in  the  place  of  T.  Otaciliua 
Ctaaaua,  in  ii.  c  209  plebeian  aedile,  and  in 
a  c  208  curvle  aedile.  In  the  hut  year,  wliiht 
holding  the  office  of  curule  aedile,  he  was  appointed 
magiater  equitum  by  the  dictator  T.  Manliua  Tor- 
quatua.  He  was  praetor  n.  c.  206,  whm  ho  «b- 
tuned  Sicily  at  hia  province,  and  consul  ac.  203 
with  Cn.  Servilina  &wpio.  Livy,  in  tpeoking  of 
hit  coniulship  (xxix.  38,  xxx.  I ),  as  well  aa  sub- 
sequently, calls  him  C.  Servilius  Gemimu ;  but  in 
the  Capitoline  Fasti  hia  name  ia  given  C.  Ser- 
vilius C.  r.  P.  NBpos.  It  ia  tberefon  probable 
that  hit  cognomen  Oeminus  ia  a  mistake.  C  Ser- 
vilius obtained  Etnria  as  bis  province,  and  from 
thence  inarched  into  Cisalpine  (Jaul,  where  he  re- 
leased his  father  from  ca|mvity,  as  has  been  al- 
ready related.  Livy  mentions  that  a  rogatio  waa 
proposed  to  the  people  to  ralease  Servilius  from  the 
consequences  Ine  C.  SeroUio/ramiti  met)  of  havmg 
acted  contrary  to  the  Uwt  in  having  been  tribune 
of  the  picbs  nnd  aedile  of  the  pl«ba,  while  hit 
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6ther  wu  alive,  who  hod  wt  in  tlie  citntle  chair, 
inaunnch  ai  he  wu  ignoretit  of  the  eziitetice  of  hit 
Cuher  (Liv.  xxx.  19,  comp.  xxriL  1).  No  other 
ancient  writer  mentionB  aiij  law  which  forbade 
uch  an  election :  the  conjecturet  of  modem  writan 
<n  the  point  are  ginn  at  length  in  Duker'a  note 
en  the  pamge  of  \Atj  (xxx.  19).  In  b.  c  202, 
Secriliua  waa  appointed  dictator  by  the  conaul 
M.  ServilioB  Oeiiunus  for  the  purpose  of  holding 
the  ccmitia,  being  the  last  penon  who  wa^  named 
dictatOT  till  the  uaorpntlon  of  the  office  bj  Sulla. 
In  &  c.  201,  he  waa  one  of  the  deeeniTiri  for  die- 
tribnting  huidi  to  the  veteran*  who  had  fought  in 
Afnoa  under  P.  Scipio,  and  in  a.  c.  183  he  waa 
elected  pontifex  maximua  in  the  place  of  P.  Li- 
dnioi  Grauni.  He  died  in  B.C.  180.  (Lir.  xxv. 
15,xzvii  6,  21,  33,  36,  xxviii.  10,  46,  xxix. 
38,  xxx.  1,  Ifi,  SS,  xxxi  4,  zxxix.  46,  xL  S7, 

9b  Q.  SxKviLiua,  proconanl,  was  shin  by  the 
inhalutanta  of  Awnlura  on  the  bmtking  out  of 
the  Social  War,  in  b.  u.  90.  He  is  erroneoutly 
called  Servins  by  aome  writers.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i. 
3«  ;  Liv.  EpU,  72 ;  VdL  Pat.  ii.  15 ;  Oroa.  v.  18.) 

4.  P.  SxRviLiUK,  a  Roman  equea,  Uie  magister 
of  one  of  the  companies  that  farmed  the  taxes  in 
Sinljr  during  the  administiation  of  Verrea.  (Cte. 
Varr.  iii.  71.) 

5.  C.  SiBViLiua,  a  Roman  citizen  in  Sicily, 
pnblidy  scourged  by  Vems.    (Cic  Verr.  v.  54.) 

6.  M.  Smvilius,  aoeased  of  repetandae  in  &  c. 
81.  (CieLad^asi.TiiL8.|SiCic.«i.iALTL3. 
110.) 

7.  M.  SiRViLiufl,  trihmie  of  the  plebs,  B.  c.  44, 
is  pnised  by  Cicero  as  vir  fi/rHmmm.  (Cic  ad 
JRm.  xiL  7,  Philipp.  iv.  6.) 

SERVI'LIUS  BA'REA  SORAIfUB.  [Ba- 

BXA.] 

SERVI'LIUS  DAMO'CRATES.  (Pamo- 

CKATBR.] 

SERVI'LIUS  NONIA'NUS.  [Nomiamub.] 
SERVI'LIUS  PUDENS.  [Puoina.] 
SERVI'LIUS  SILANUS.  [Silanus.] 
SE'RVIUS,  a  common  Roman  ptatnomen,  also 
occurs  aa  the  gentile  name  of  a  few  persons,  though 
•T«B  in  the  case  of  theao  peraras  the  gentile  name 
nay  have  ben  diopped,  and  Serviu  be  limply  a 
ptaenomen. 

SEHVIUS.  A  toact,  divided  into  eleven  sec- 
tions, entitled  ServU  An  Orammatiea,  or  more 
fully,  Erpoatio  Magittri  SmH  anptr  Parlm  Mi- 
nora, was  published,  for  the  first  time,  from  a 
Berlin  MS.,  by  Liiidemann,  and  annexed  to  his 
edition  of  "  Pompeii  Commentum  Artis  Donati," 
Sto,  Lips.  1820.  The  author  is  altogether  un- 
known. [W.  R.] 

SB'RVIUS  MAURUS  HONORA'TUS,  or 
SB^VIUS  HA'RIUS  HONORATUS,  aa  the 
nme  is  varioiuly  written,  Uie  arrangement  of  it* 
Cooitltnent  parts  being,  moreover,  vaned  in  every 
possible  way,  wa<  a  celebrated  Latin  gnunmarias, 
eontemporary  with  Macrobius,  for  we  cannot  reason- 
ably doubt  that  he  is  the  SerVins  introduced  among 
the  dnnatis  personae  of  the  Saturnalia,  and  who 
ia  frequenUy  mentioned  with  the  greatest  respect 
in  that  work,  a  warm  tribute  bring  paid  not  only 
to  his  learning  and  hit  ulents,  but  tilso  la  his 
amiable  diiposition  and  unaffected  modesty.  His 
most  celebrated  production  was  an  elaborate  com* 
mentary  npon  Virgil,  compiled  from  the  labours  of 
k  nmltitude  of  earlier  annotators.    This  is,  no- 
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mlnally,  at  least,  still  extant ;  but  from  the  widely 
difftient  forms  which  it  asstunes  in  difliennt  M8S^ 
it  is  dear  that  it  most  have  been  changed  and  in- 
terpolated to  ioch  an  extent  by  the  tnaaeribera  of 
the  middle  ages,  that  it  is  imposnble  to  detemun* 
how  much  belongs  to  Servius  and  how  rnneli  to 
the  later  hands  bj  whom  his  perlbnnaBca  haa  bera 
overlaid.  Even  io  its  present  condition,  howerer, 
it  contains  so  many  quotations  from  lost  woriis, 
and  ae  naeh  enrious  information  on  afaatraae  poiote 
oonnaeted  with  Mslory,  ntiqnitiea,  and  nTtbiklngT, 
that  it  is  desuredly  nvaidod  aa  the  moat  imponaSit 
and  valuable  of  all  we  I^n  Scholia.-  It  ia  ai> 
tached  to  many  of  the  earlier  impfesMons  of  th^ 
poet,  and  by  comparing  a  fow  of  tbeia  the  di*- 
crapancies  alluded  to  i&ove  will  be  at  once  pen-- 
eeind.  Much  was  done  to  improve  and  purify  th" 
text  by  R.  Stephens  (Paris,  fel.  1SS3},  and  bv 
HHvicius  {V^rffiUi  Open,  4ta.  Leovwd.  1717). 
but  it  will  be  feemd  under  its  beat  form  in  thm 
ealebrated  edition  of  Viigil  by  Bnrmaan.  The 
recension  by  Lion  (2  vols.  8vo.  Ootting.  183fi)  is 
not  of  any  partioahtf  value. 

We  possesa  abo  the  following  tiMtioM  wliich 
bear  the  name  of  Servina  Manma  Hanaratn^ 

2.  In  aawwbM  AnMfd  AUMmbs  Jw/trpnlatio, 
printed  by  Jo.  Theodoricu  Bdlovaon,  in  his 
■•Oiammatieiilhittrea  XII."  foL  Puis,  1516 ;  by 
Adsnius  Petri,  in  his  collection,  6voi  Basel,  I53f, 
and  included  by  Pataehiua  in  his  "  Gramraaticne 
Latinae  Auetere*  Antiqai,"  4lo.  Ha&nov.  160.% 
pp.  1779—1709.  Soueaddltioni  wSI  be  fcnnd  in 
undlicher,  Jmabita  Orammatiea,  f.  filSL 

X  Dt  AoTuMM  wWmanm  ^Auonm  aj  A^t- 
tmum  Liber,  first  printed  along  with  the  Cmti- 
metntm  (aeo  below)  by  Robertus  do  Fano  aiid 
BemardinuB  de  Bergomo,  4tOi  Call  1476,  and  con- 
tained in  Putschius,  p.  1799—1815.  See  also 
Endlieher,  p.  491,  where  m  htTe  tba  title  A 

4.  Art  do  oaateM  MOrii  s.  Cm^Mtnm,  ad- 
dressed to  Albiotts,  first  printed  in  the  "dw 
Schemate  et  Tropo"  irf  Beda,  4lo.  Meditd.  1473, 
contained  in  Patadiins,  pp.  1 81 5—1826,  and  to  be" 
found  under  its  best  form  in  Oaisford^  "  Scriptoree 
Latini  Rei  Metricae,"  8vo.  Oxon.  1837,  p.  863. 
(Macrob..SULi.2,24,Ti.6,7,vii.ll;  Heyiie,dl« 
AiOiq.  Virg.  Interpr.  Bnrmann,  Pta^.)  [W.  R.} 
SK'RVIUS  POLA.  [Pol*.] 
SE'RVIUS  RUFUS.  [Bdfi».] 
SB'RVIUS  TU'LLIUS.  [ToLUin^J 
8ES0STUIS  (Z^trwrr^t),  or,  aa  Diodocna  calU 
him,  SESOOSIS  (attrtWui  was  the  n«ne  tiven 
by  the  Qreeks  to  the  great  king  of  Egypt,  wito  in 
called  in  Manetho  and  on  the  moanmants  Raasea 
or  Rameases.  Not  only  do  Manetho  and  the  nto- 
numenu  prove  that  Seaostris  ii  the  same  aa  RanoN, 
but  it  is  evident  fron  Taatm  {Aum,  ii.  89)  dut 
the  Egyptmn  prieaU  tbannalvea  identified  Ranaen 
with  Sesostcis  in  the  aoeoant  which  they  gave  to 
Oemanicns  of  the  vietoriee  of  their  great  monarch: 
Ranuet  ia  a  name  common  to  seveial  kii^  of  the 
eighteenth,  nineteentii,  and  twentieth  dynasties  { 
hut  Sesoatria  must  be  identified  with  Ramsek,  the 
third  king  of  the  ninetaentii  dynaoty,  the  son  of 
Seti,  and  the  fiuher  of  MeneMMbah,  aeeording  to 
the  restoration  of  the  lists  of  Manetho  by  Bansen. 
This  king  is  frequenti^  called  Ramses  IL,  or 
Bamsea  the  Great,  to  distingniah  him  fma  Ramses; 
the  first  king  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty.  It  was 
under  the  kings  d  iba  eighteenth  u>d  jiineteenlh 
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dynutiM  tbit  Egjpt  obtained  h«-  greateit  tplen* 
dour,  and  of  these  monorctu  lUaiwa-Seiottrit 
obtained  tlie  mott  celebrity.  HerodotiM  nlatea 
tliat  auling  with  hii  fleet  from  the  Anbian  gulph, 
or  Rad  Sea,  Setottris  nibdued  the  people  dwelling 
•n  the  coaati  of  the  ErythnMUi  Sea,  until  he  came 
to  a  MR  which  was  no  longer  navigable  on  account 
nf  the  ihsllowa.  On  bii  return  to  Egypt  he  loTied 
•  mighty  araty,  with  which  he  made  an  ezpedidon 
bj  luid,  anbdning  all  the  nation*  that  came  in  hi> 
wmy,  till  at  length  he  croaacd  from  Alia  into  Europe, 
wlwn  he  eonqiiend  the  Thrauana  and  Scythiana. 
Id  all  Iha  conntriaa  which  ha  nbdnal  he  anetad 
altlMf  m  which  ha  inaeilbed  hia  own  nane  and 
thoM  of  hia  coontry,  and  how  he  had  conqnwed 
th«  by  hia  might.   The  history  of  Seaoatria 

M  fUatad  non  at  le^th  by  Diodonu.  According 
to  hia  aeeovnt  the  fiitber  of  SesoBtria  ordered  all 
th«  ndo  childreo  who  were  bom  on  the  wme  day 
hb  aon  to  be  educated  along  with  him  and 
tninad  h  naitfal  exercisea,  that  they  might  prove 
brare  warriora  and  fiuthfbl  eompaaion*  to  him  in 
hia  fntnn  conqneat  of  the  world,    Aa  lOon  a*  they 
were  grown  np  the  monarch  lent  them,  along  with 
hia  aon,  with  an  army  into  Arabia,  which  they  con- 
quered, and  next  Into  the  weatam  parte  of  Africa, 
wUeh  dufy  alao  aabdned.   Aa  aoon  aa  Seaoatria 
had  aaoeaded  tlia  throne,  he  divided  all  Egypt 
into  thtr^>tijc  nomea  or  provinoea,  and  appoint«d 
a  governor  over  each,  and  then  be^  to  make 
prepaiationt  for  the  eonqneat  of  the  worid.  He 
ia  Bud  to  have  raised  an  army  of  600,000  foot, 
VdfOOO  hone,  and  27,000  warMihariota,  and  like- 
vriae  to  have  oansed  a  fleet  of  400  ships  to  be 
built  and  equipped  on  the  Red  Sea.    Aiter  first 
aidtdning  Ethiopia,  he  conquered  all  Asia,  even 
beyond   the  Ganges,   and    extended   hia  con- 
qoaata  farther  than  thoae  of  Alexander  the  Great : 
Ii*  then  eroaaed  erar  into  Enrwei  where  he  subdued 
dw  Tluaeiana ;  and  eventoalhr  returned  to  Egypt, 
after  an  abaenee  of  nine  yeara.   On  arriving  at 
Pehiainra  he  waa  nenrty  destroyed  by  the  treachery 
of  faJa  brother  Armais,'  whom  he  had  left  regent  in 
hia  abaenee,  and  who  attempted  to  bum  him  with 
Ua  wlft  ud  chUdm.    The  countleas  captives 
wliom  ha  bnw^t  baek  with  bin  ha  emplo^  in 
Mhlk  woAa»  many  of  which  are  qiecified  both  by 
Diodonu  and  Hendotns.   Thos  he  ia  aaid  to  have 
anrrauded  many  of  hia  cities  with  high  mounds, 
to  protect  them  from  the  ionndation*  of  the  Nile, 
tncea  of  which  an  still'  visible ;  and  also  to 
have  dug  nnmeroos  canals  to  irngate  the  country. 
He  ftirther  erected  s^mdid  nonnmanta  indifietont 
parta  of  Egypt,  in  token  ^  gndittide  to  the  goda 
for  the  victories  he  had  gained.    Many  of  the 
great  worka  of  Egypt,  the  authors  of  which  were 
unknown,  are  aaeribed  to  this  king.    Thus  be  was 
said  by  the  Egyptian  piiesta  to  have  built  a  wall 
Oil  the  east  side  of  ^ypt.  Iran  Pelusium  to  Helio- 
poUa,  aecording  to  Diodonia  (i.  57X  but  which 
appeal*  to  have  been  continued  aa  Gtr  aa  Syene, 
aiid  many  traces  of  which  may  still  be  aeen.  Se- 
aoatria is  said  by  Manetho  to  have  reigned  sixty- 
six  years,  and  we  iind  on  monamentt  the  sixty- 
aeoond  year  of  his  reign.    He  ia  reported  to  have 
pot  an  end  to  his  own  life  in  consequence  of  be- 
coming blind.    (Herod,  ii.  102—111  ;  Diod.  i. 
AS— 29 ;  Strah.  xv.  p.  C8G,  xvi.  pp^  769,  790  ; 
Joanh.  «.  ApioH.  i.  l&  ;  Tac.  ^lui.  ii.  59  ;  Plin. 
Jf.  N.  Ti.  29.  s.  33, 34,  xxxiii,  1 5,  xxxvl  9.  s.  14.) 
Altboogh  the  i^ptian  priests  evidently  exagge- 
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rated  the  exploits  of  Rarosei-Seiostria,  and  pro- 
bably attributed  to  him  the  achievements  of  many 
aucceasive  monarchs,  yet  it  ia  evident,  from  the 
numerous  monuments  bearing  bis  nane  still  extant 
in  EgTpt,  that  be  was  a  great  warrior,  and  bad 
extended  bis  conqnests  Car  beyond  the  boundaries 
of  Egypt.  His  conquest  of  Ethiopia  is  attested  by 
his  numerous  monnmenta  fimnd  in  that  canntrft' 
and  memorials  of  him  still  exist  thron^out  the 
whole  of  Egypt,  from  the  mouth  of  the  Nile  to 
the  south  of  Nuhiik  In  the  remains  of  his  palace- 
temple  at  Thebes  weaeebianetorieaandccnqnesta 
vapreaeiitad  en  the  walla,  and  w«  can  still  tnee 
there  aoma  af  the  nations  at  AfHea  and  A^  whom 
he  anbdned.  We  have,  moreover,  another  strik- 
ing' corroboration  of  the  Asiatic  conquests  of  this 
monarch,  as  well  as  of  the  tnistwortbineas  of  that  " 
prince  of  travellers,  Herodotus.  The  latter  writer ' 
relatea  that  moat  of  the  atehw  which  Seaoatria  set 
np  in  the  eoimteiea  ha  eonqnared,  wan  no  longw 
extant  in  hia  tmia,  but  that  be  had  himself  aeen 
those  in  Palestine  of  Syria,  with  the  inscriptiona 
upon  tbem.  He  also  adds  that  he  had  seen  in 
Ionia  two  figures  {rAmn)  of  the  same  king,  cot  in 
the  rock  ;  one  on  the  road  ham  Ephesna  to  Phocaea, 
and  anotiier  <m  the  nad  from  Sardia  to  Smyrna. 
Now  it  so  happeia  that  one  of  the  steha  which 
Hoodotna  saw  in  Syria  haa  bean  discovered  in 
modem  times  on  the  ^de  of  the  road  leading  to 
Beirut  (the  ancient  Berytus),  near  the  montn  of 
the  river  Lycns ;  and  Uiongh  the  hieroglyphics 
are  much  efibced,  we  can  still  decipher  the  name  of 
Ramses.  The  monument,  too,  which  Herodotus 
saw  on  the  road  from  Sardia  to  Smyrna,  baa  like- 
wise been  discovered  near  Nympbi,  the  ancient 
Nymphaenm ;  and  although  some  modem  critirs 
maintain  that  the  latter  is  a  Scythian  monimient, 
we  can  hardly  believe  that  Herodotus  eonld  have 
been  mistaken  in  the  point  (Wilkinson,  Mmmen 
and  Qabmu  q/  lb  AtieittU  Ej/ypftana,  roL  i.  p. 
98 ;  LepMua,  in  AnaL  dttL  ImtU.  di  Corri^ 
Ardaii.  vd.  x.  p.  12  ;  Gattioal  Afaasaas,  nd.  L 
pp.  82,  231,  wbeieadnwing  is  given  of  the  monu- 
ment near  Nymphi.) 

The  name  of  Seaoatria  ia  not  found  on  monii' 
ments,  and  it  waa  probably  a  popolar  snname 
given  to  the  great  hen  of  the  nineteenth  dynasty, 
and  borrowed  from  Seaostris,  one  of  the  renowned 
kings  of  the  twelfth  dynasty,  or  perhaps  from  So- 
Borthus,  a  king  of  the  third  dynasty.  It  appears 
from  Manetho,  that  Ramse^Sesostris  was  also 
called  &tAomi,  a4iich  Bnnsen  maintains  ought  to 
be  nad  db^ofiis,  and  that  ite  meaning  is  the  son 
of  Sethoa  or  Seti.  (Bnnsen,  Jq^jptats  Asft  it 
der  Wehffodiiehta,  nl  ill  pp.  97—114.) 

SE'STIA  GENS,  originally  patrician,  aftei^ 
wards  plebeian  also.  This  name  is  frequently 
confounded  with  that  of  Sextiiis,  and  the  two 
names  may  originally  have  been  the  same ;  but 
the  ancient  writers  evidently  regard  them  aa  two 
distinct  nanirs.  ond  they  are  accordingly  so  given 
in  this  work  [SiXTiA  Gins].  The  only  member 
of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  consulship  under  the 
republic,  was  P.  Sestius  Capitolinus  Vationns  in 
B.  c  452,  who  was  also  deeenvir  in  the  next  year  { 
and  no  other  person  of  thia  name  appean  on  the 
conaolar  Fasti  except  L,  Sestina,  wm  was  consul 
tnfifectus  in  B.  c>  23.  Coins  of  the  Sestia  ^ens 
are  extant,  of  which  aome  speeimeua  are  given 
below. 

SE'STIUS.   1.  P,  Smtiui  C*n 
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TiciNui.  coninl'  B.  c  u  ipoken  of  tinder 
CAriTOLiNus  [Vol.  I,  p.  606,  where  he  w  «- 
roneoutly  called  Sezliui. 

2L  p.  Snnus,  called  by  Lirj  a  man  of  a  pa- 
itricUn  gene,  but  a  ditbrrat  penon  from  the  pre- 
ceding, waa  accaaed  by  C.  Juliue  Jnlua,  one  of  the 
deoeniTin,  in  m.  c.  4fil  (Lit.  iiu  33 ;  fiir  fuither 
ptrtitMlan,  aee  Julua,  No.  2.) 

S.  P.  SunuK,  qiueitar  B.C  414.  (Uv.  it. 
£0.) 

4.  L.  Sbstius,  the  htber  of  No.  5,  did  not 
obtaiu  any  hisher  dijinity  than  that  of  tribune  of 
the  plebt.    (Cic.  pm  Seat  S.) 

.*).  P.  SsKTtus,  alio  written  P.  Sixtiuh  in  many 
MSS,  and  editiont  of  Cicero,  the  son  of  No.  4,  wai 
defended  by  Cicero  in  &  c-  56,  in  an  omtion  which 
■ie  eztanL  Although  the  anceiton  of  Sefttiut  had 
not  pdnod'uiT  diatinetion  io  the  etate,  he  formed 
■wtriaoiiial  alHanee*  with  two  of  the  nobleit  fli> 
miliet  at  Roma.  Hii  firtt  wife  was  Postnmia, 
the  daughter  of  C  Poatumim  Albiniu,  by  whom 
he  bad  two  children,  a  daughter  end  a  ion.  On 
the  death  of  Poetumin  he  married  a  uvond  time 
Cornelia,  the  daughter  of  L.  Scipio  Aaiaticiia,  who 
waa  eonaol  io  B.c.  83,  when  his  troopa  deierted 
to  Sulh.  He  lived  in  exile  at  Mtuulin,  whrre  hie 
danghter  and  Sritius  paid  him  a  visit  Seitiua 
began  public  life  in  b.  c.  63  aa  quocetor  to  C.  An- 
touiut,  Cicero's  colleague  in  the  coniulthip.  He 
warmly  co-opeiated  with  Cicero  tn  the  anppreMion 
nf  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy.  He  dt^eated  at 
CnpuR  the  attempts  of  the  conspirators,  nnd  from 
tlience  hastened  to  Rome  at  Cicero's  luiiimons, 
who  feared  fresh  commotions  when  the  new  tri- 
bunes entered  upon  their  office  on  the  10th  of 
December.  Iliit  when  this  danger  passed  away, 
Sestiiu  followed  C.  Antonlna  into  Etnirio,  and  it 
was  chiefly  owing  to  him  and  M.  Petrrias  that 
Catilioals  army  was  defeated.  On  the  conclusion  of . 
the  war*  be  accompanied  Antonina  to  Macedonia 
as  praquoestor,  and  there  distinguished  himself, 
according  to  Cicero,  by  his  upright  adntinistration. 
Io  &  c.  &7t  he  was  tribane,  and  took  an  active 
part  in  •btaining  Cleerali  read  from  banishment 
Like  IMo,  be  kept  a  band  of  anned  letoinen 
to  oppose  P.  Ciodius  and  his  pardmns ;  and 
he  waa  wounded  in  one  of  the  many  aflrays 
which  were  then  of  daily  occurrence  in  the  streets 
of  Rome.  Cicero,  on  bis  return  to  Rome  in  the 
nntunm  of  thia  year,  returned  him  thanks  in 
the  senate  and  also  before  the  people  for  his 
fsertions  on  hie  behalf.  Still  Cicem  felt  himself 
airgrieved  by  the  way  in  which  Sestiui  had  pro- 
posed his  recal,  and  still  mom  because  the  latter 
had  not  taken  anfficient  care  to  indemnify  him  for 
the  loss  of  bia  property,  which  Ciodius  had  coo- 
fiacsted.  A  coolness  thns  arose  between  Cioero 
and  Seadna.  Still  this  did  not  affect  the  relation 
in  which  Seatins  and  Ciodius  stood  to  one  another. 
Seatius  was  anxious  to  bring  Ciodius  to  trial  before 
he  was  elected  to  the  aedileihip  ;  but  he  did  not 
succeed  in  thia:  Clodios  became  aedile  in  a.  c.  66, 
and  canaed  two  aocwations  t«  be  bronght  Rgainat 
his  enemy.  On.  Neiius  accnsed  hfan  of  bribery 
at  the  electtona,  and  M.  Tnllius  Albinovanna  of 
during  his  tribunate.  The  former  accusation 
appears  to  have  been  dropt  ;  but  he  was  bronght 
to  trial  fur  vii  before  the  court  presided  over  by 
the  praetor  M.  Aemiliua  Scanrus.  He  was  de- 
fended by  M.  Ciaasus  and  Hortenains,  aa  well  as 
bj  Cicero,  the  Utter  of  whom  come  forirard  on 
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bis  behalf  contrary  to  the  expectatiMi  of  nany ; 
but  although  Cicero  thought  he  had  gnmnda  of 
offence  agnmst  Sestios,  he  did  not  like  to  incnr 
the  reproach  of  ingratitude  which  woaU  have 
been  bronght  against  him,  if  he  had  refined  to 
assist  the  tribune  who  had  proposed  his  reeal 
from  banishment ;  and  as  Pompey  waa  still  at 
enmity  with  Godiua,  he  required  Cicero  to  nnder- 
take  the  defence  of  the  necosed.  Cieero  conld  not 
deny  tbe  liKt  that  Sestias  had  InndteB  the  public 
peace  (  bat  be  naintained  that  bb  dient  daseiwul 
praise  tad  not  panidiment,  becanae  be  had  takni 
np  Kims  in  detenoe  of  himseU^  the  aanosr  of  the 
Roman  state,  and  eonaeqnently  in  defence  of  tbe 
state  itself!  Sestius  waa  tmaaimously  acquitted  on 
the  l4th  of  March,  chiefly,  no  doubt,  in  coo- 
sequence  of  the  powerful  influence  of  Pompey. 
(Cic.  pn  P.  Satia,  pwrim  ;  de.  ta  Cbt  L  S,  orf 
Fam.  T.  6,  wt  AIL  IfL  19,  SO,  3S,  «l  «  /V.  L  4. 
adAtt.  tv.  8,  pro  MtL  H,paiIteit.mSm.ttpatl 
Red.  ad  Quir.  6,  orf  Q.  li.  3,  4 ;  Dnaiamu 
OexUeJUe  Romt,  vol.  v.  p.  664,  Ac) 

In  a  c  53,  Sestiut  was  praetor,  and  it  appcwa 
from  a  passage  of  Cicero,  in  which  he  speaks  (aJ 
Fam.  T,  20.  §  5)  of  Sestios  having  taken  aonie 
money  which  L.  Mesciniui  Rufus,  Cicero's  qnaeater 
in  Cilicio,  hod  deposited  in  a  temple,  that  Soettna 
afterwards  obtained  the  province  of  Cilidn  as  pro- 
praetor. On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  m 
B.  c.  49.  Seatius  wa*  with  Ponpqr  ia  Italr*  aod 
wrote  Pompey?s  reply  to  the  pnpoutioni  of  Cmar. 
at  which  CioHO  ezpieaaes  great  vezadon  oa  ac- 
count of  the  miaentble  style  in  which  Sestina  waa 
accustomed  to  write,  and  declares  that  he  never 
read  any  thing  anaruMvrm^r  than  the  docnmant 
which  went  forth  in  Pompey^  name  (Cic.  ad  AtL 
vii.  17.  ecmp.  arf  Am.  ni.  81^  **aauiia  ansaiBn 
dicta,  in  bia  etiam  Arfims,  in  lae  confctri  aia"). 
He  subsequently  deaerted  die  Pompeian  pattj  and 
joined  Cmsbt,  who  sent  him,  in  a  c.  48,  bto 
Cappadoda,  where  it  appears  that  ha  remained 
simie  time.  He  was  alive  in  a.  c  43,  aa  afiiMan 
from  Cicero's  correspondence.  (Hire  B,  Aiae,  34  ; 
Cic  ad  AIL  xm.2t  7*  sr.  17,  37  xvi.  4,tti  Fam. 
xiii.  8.) 

6.  L  SuTiirs,  the  son  of  No.  .t,  1^  hta  first 
wife,  Poatumia  (Cic.  ad  Fawt.  xiii.  8).  He  ta  pn»- 
hably  the  some  as  the  L.  Sestius  who  aerTed  onder 
M.  Brutus  in  Macedonia,  and  dietingnished  him- 
self  by  Ilia  devotion  to  tbe  leader  of  the  rep^Alkaa 
part^.  After  the  deeUi  of  the  latter,  he  preaarfnd 
his  images  and  cultivated  his  memory  with  piona 
care  ;  but^ar  from  giving  offence  to  Augnstaa  by 
this  conduct,  the  emperor  admired  his  nddity  to 
his  friend,  and  gave  nun  a  pvblic  token  of  bia  ^ 
pntval  by  making  him  consul  snffectns  in  his  own 
place  in  8.  c.  33  (Dion  Casa  liiL  82).  Appian 
{B.  C  iv,  51 )  erroneously  calls  him  PfiUmt.  One 
of  Horace's  odes  is  addressed  to  this  L.  Seatius 
(fiirm.  L  4).  The  only  difficulty  in  suf^Miaing  this 
L.  Sestius  to  be  the  son  of  No.  fi,  arises  from  the 
cirGum«tanee  of  bis  being  described  in  the  Copi- 
loline  Fasti,  aa  L.  Saanui  P.  r.  Vibl  K.,'whMns 
we  know  from  Cieero  that  P.  Sestius  [No.  5]  «aa 
the  son  of  L,  Sestius.  It  is,  however,  aot  im- 
possible that  tbe  consul  wished,  like  many  other  of 
tbe  Roman  nobles  in  tbe  age  of  Augustus,  to  con- 
nect himself  with  the  old  Roman  fiuuiliea,  and 
thetefois  called  himself  the  grandson  of  Vibiua, 
becanse  that  ma  a  pfaanomen  bi  Uie  old  Ssath 
gens,  as  we  see  from  tha^Cqnttdiii*  Fasti,  ia 
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which  P.  Seitiiit  Capitoliniu  Vaticanus,  consul  in 
a.  c  452,  IB  described  u  P.  f.  Vibi.  n. 

The  aniieied  cma  nfor  apparently  to  this 
L.  Settin,  oa  thry  were  struck  a  person  of  the 
KiOM  mme  who  was  the  proquaettor  of  Bnitua 
The  ohverse  of  the  first  represents  a  woman^s  head 
with  L.  sBdTi  PRO  Q.,  and  tho  reverse  a  tripod 
with  «  uceapila  on  one  side,  and  a  simpunum  on 
the  other,  aad  the  legend  q.  cabfio  brvtvs  pro 
V08.  The  obverv  of  the  second  b  nearly  the  same 
as  the  reverse  of  the  first:  the  reverse  contains 
a  seat  with  a  spear,  in  allusion  to  his  being 
quaestor,  and  the  legend  L.  SB»Tl  FRO  <k  (Eckh^ 
TaLT.p.313.) 
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COINS  OF  L.  8ISTIU8. 

7.  P>  Sbstiuh  p.  Fq  to  whom  one  of  Cicera*s 
letters  '{ad  Fnm.  v.  17)  u  addressed,  was  a  dif- 
ferent person  from  P.  Sestius  L.  f.  [No,  5.]  It 
•ppean  from  this  letter,  which  was  piohaUy 
written  in  8.C  £3,  that  P.  Sestius  P.  f.  had  been 
teond  earned  on  account  of  some  offisDce, 

8.  L.  SisTius  Pansa.  [PaNba.] 

9.  T.  Smius  Oalluh,  on  whose  estate  P. 
Clodios  was  killed  1^  Milo,  in  a.  a  52.  (Cic  pro 
Mil  31.) 

SBtHON  a  priest  of  Hephaestoa.  is 

laid  \ij  Hefomtne  to  have  made  kinudf  master  of 
Kgypt  after  the  expulnon  of  Sabaeon,  king  of  the 
£thi(^)ians,  and  to  hare  been  succeeded  by  the 
Dodecarchia,  or  government  of  the  twelve  chiefs, 
which  ended  in  the  sole  sovereipity  of  Psamni!^- 
chas.  Hecodotos  farther  relates  that  in  his  reign 
Sanacharibos,  king  of  the  Arelnans  and  Assyrians, 
advanced  against  Egypt,  at  which  Sethon  was  in 
great  alarm,  as  he  bad  insulted  the  wairior  class, 
and  deprived  them  of  their  lands,  and  they  now 
refused  to  follow  him  to  the  war.  In  his  perplexity 
he  shut  himself  up  in  the  temple  of  Hephaestus, 
where  the  god  comforted  him  by  a  vision.  Rely- 
ing, therefore,  on  the  assistance  of  the  god,  he  col- 
lected on  army  of  retail -dealers  and  artisans,  and 
marched  out  boldly  to  Pelatium  to  meet  the 
enemy.  The  god  did  not  forget  his  promised  aid 
liir  while  the  two  armies  were  encamped  there, 
the  field-mice  in  the  mght  gnawed  to  pieces  the 
bow-string  the  quivers,  and  the  shield-handles  oi 
the  Asiyruns,  who  fled  on  the  following  day  with 
great  lose  The  recollection  of  this  mimcle  was 
perpetuated  by  a  statue  of  the  king  in  the  temple 
of  Hephaestus,  holding  a  mouse  in  his  hand,  and 
saying,  **  Let  eveiy  one  look  at  me  and  be  pious  ** 
(Herod,  ii.  141).  This  Sonachiribaa  is  the  Sen- 
■acherib  *  of  the  Scriptures,  and  tho  destroetioD 


*  Simmi^rib,  which  is  the  farm  familiar  to  ns 


of  the  Auyrians  at  Pelusinm  ts  evidently  only 
another  verwon  of  the  mtiacatoos  destmction  of 
the  Assyrians  by  the  angel  of  the  Lord,  when  they 
bad  advanced  against  Jerusalem  in  the  reign  n 
Hezekiah  (2  Kings,  xviii.  zix.  and  porticaUriy  xix. 
35 ;  2  Chronicles,  xxxil  i  Isaiah,  xxxvi.  xxxvii). ' 
Accotding  to  the  Jewish  neotds,  this  ovent  hap- 
pened in  B.C.  711. 

Herodotas  speaks  as  if  Sethon  were  lung  of  aB 
Egyirt  at  this  time ;  but  we  have  ihown  in  the 
ardcle  Sabacok,  that  Upper  Egypt  at  least  was 
governed  by  the  Ethiopian  Taracns  or  Tirhakah, 
who,  as  we  leam  from  Isaiah,  was  ready  to  march 
against  Sennacherib.  The  name  of  Sethon  does 
not  occur  in  Manetho,  and  it  is  probiU^  that  ha 
only  reigned  over  a  part  of  Lowor  Egypt. 

SEVE'RA,JU'LIA  AQUFLIA.  [Aquilia.] 

SEVE'RA,  MARCIA,  T.  a  Roman  artist 
in  gold  and  precious  stones  {Juraria  et  Margari- 
laria),  who  Ured  in  the  Via  Sacra  (Doni,  p,  319, 
No.  13  ;  Muratori,  The*,  vol.  ii.  p.  cmlxiv.  No.  1  ; 
Orelli,  Inter.  LaL  SeL  No.  4148J.  Her  name  is 
of  some  interest,  on  account  of  the  small  nnmber  of 
women  who  appear  in  the  lists  of  ancient  arUsta. 
(R.  Rochette,  L^n  H  M.  Sckom,  p.  401,  2d 
ed.)  [P.S-l 

SEVERIA'NUS,  son  of  the  ompenr  Flavins 
Valerius  Sevwua,  wm  pot  to  death  by  Lioniua 
A.D.8I3.  (Anct  <fa  MM /'erwe;  50.)  [W.  R.] 

SEVERIA'NUS,  JUNIUS,  a  rhetorician  who 
flourished  under  Hadrian,  the  anthor  of  a  treatiio 
Synlomata  k  Praecepla  AtHs  lOtdoriccM,  which 
will  be  found  in  the  **  Antiqui  Rhetores  Latini  "  of 
F.  Pithon  4(0.  Parts,  1599,  p.  302—312),  and  of 
Capperoneriita  (4to.  Aigent  I74S).  This  piece 
was  published  at  Colore  in  1569  by  Seztns 
Pamp«,  OS  AuM  ConuUi  Cdn  do  Arte  tHondi  I*- 
Mlnny  a  title  retained  in  the  edition  of  Henmann, 
contained  in  the  first  volume  of  bis  PaecHe  (8vo. 
Hal.  1723,  lib.  iii.  p.  378),  and  in  that  printed  at 
Lnnaebeig  (12mo.  ]74fi).  There  seems  to  be  no 
doubt,  liosrever,  that  in  the  beet  MSS.  the  wofk  la 
ascribed  to  jisMniMw,  and  their  testfaiHmy  seema 
to  be  confirmed  by  Sidonios  ApoIIinaris  is. 
II,  Ifi,  Carwi.  ix.  312).  Fnnccins  conjectures  that 
the  real  name  of  the  writer  may  have  been  JwUiu 
CeltMt  SeoeriamUy  who  in  this  manner  became  con- 
founded with  Ja/ru  Contiiu*  Ctlna.  (Funccios, 
dt  VegA  L.  L.  tnud.  ca^  t.  8  %)         [W.  R.) 

SEVERIA'NUS  VERUS,  an  artist  in  sOve^ 
(ArifaUaritu),  mentioned  in  an  inscription  found  io 
Dauphin^  (Grater,  p.  dcxxxix.  6  ;  R.  Rochette, 
Lettn  d  M.  Sdtom,  p.  401,  2d  ed.)  [P.S.] 

SEVERI'NA,  U'LPIA,  the  wife  of  the  em- 
peror Anrelian,  well  known  from  medals,  and  from 


COIN  or  SBVBRIHA. 


from  the  English  venrion,  from  the  Sep* 

tuagint  (itrraxnpi*).  The  Hebrew  is  Samdm-A 
(pyyy^).  in  Josa^ua  it  ia  X§nx4ftM,  b 
Heiodotna  Semx^pi''** 
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fM  8EVERU& 
an  iiuaiption  preaerrtNl  by  Muntori,  •UtFUB. 
SlTIHINAB.  Aua.  CtilUUL  D.  N.  Invict.  Avm- 
LiAta.  Avo.  Jio  details  n^arding  ber  hiatory 
uava  been  tranunitted  to  lu,  but  we  learn  fivni 
■ome  Alexandrian  coins  that  she  survived  her 
hudnnd.   (Eckhe),  vol.  vil  p.  487.)   [W.  R.] 

SEVfi'RUS  (3etf9pet).  Qreeka,  literary  and  ec- 
cletiHtical.  The  name  of  SeTenia,  though  of  pun 
Latin  original,  paaaed  into  the  East,  and  was  borne 
by  various  writers,  whose  works,  chiefly  in  Arabic, 
an  still  extant  in  MSS.  Only  three  persons  of 
the  name,  however,  require  notice  here,  the  two 
haeresiaichs  (Sevenis  the  Encratite  and  Severus 
of  AnUoch)  and  Sevenu  the  ritetorician.  For 
the  others  the  reader  is  lefemd  to  Assetnaiii.  Bib- 
liolkem  OrwtaliM!  Cave,  Hitt.  Utt.  nl  ii.  p.  106, 
i  d.  Oxford,  \7i9-iS }  and  Fabric.  BOd.  Gnee. 
X.  p.  623,  Sk. 

1.  ACBPHILORUH  PRINCBPS  [No,  2J. 

3.  Of  Antioch.  An  eminent  leader  of  the  Mo- 
nophysites  in  the  earlier  part  of  the  lixth  century, 
Srheuce  he  is  designated  HAaaisuacuA  and  Aci- 
PHALua  (the  Acephali,  'Ax^^oAoi,  the  headless," 
were  the  stricter  Monophysites,  and  were  so  culled 
Itecanse  they  letwanotd  the  ctmunuuion  of  Peter 
Moi^pn,  the  trimming  head  of  their  party),  not 
to  •ainneiata  tha  other  nproaobful  epithets  heaped 
upon  him  by  the  members  of  the  orthodox  Greek 
nnd  Imlin  ehnrchea.  As  a  compensation  for  all 
this  abuse,  it  may  be  observed  that  be  enjoys,  to 
.this  day,  Uie  highest  reputation  among  tha  Jaco- 
bites o(  Syria  and  other  ports  of  the  East.  He  was 
bom  at  S(>aopolisi,a  town  of  Pisidia,  in  Asia  Minor ; 
and  waa  in  earl^  lift  a  pleader  at  Be^tus  in  Syria, 
being  at  that  time  a  heathen.  Ue  is  charged  by 
hie  advarmnes  with  having  practised  magic  (Eva- 
KHiu,  ff.  E,  iil  33  ;  Epiitola  Orihodotar.  Epacop. 
Orieaialum,  and  Libelliu  Atouadurr.  ad  Mennam 
'apud  CoxO.  vol.  V.  coL  40,  120,  121,  ed.  Ubbe). 
Having,  however,  embraced  Christianity  and  been 
baptixM  in  t^e  ehurdi  of  3l  Leontiua,  the  Martyr, 
■nt  Tripolis  in  Syria,  he  quitted  the  bar  and  devoted 
.himself  to  a  monastic  life,  in  a  monastery  of  Pales- 
tine, between  Gaxa  and  its  port  Maiuma.  He  appears 
to  have  embnced  the  Monophysite  doctrine  almost 
immediately  after  bis  convenion  i  for  he  is  charged 
iljibeUu*  MoHodwr.  L  c)  with  renouncing,  before 
the  days  of  his  baptism  were  complete,  the  church 
'into  which  he  had  been  baptised  \  *  calling  the  holy 
temples  of  God  receptacles  of  heresy  and  impiety" 
(ibid.),  it  is  probable,  and  indeed  Theopiianes 
disllncUy  asswU  it  (Ctrown  p.  241,  ed.  Bonn.), 
that  the  monastery  to  which  he  withdrew,  was  a 
.monastery  of  the  Monophysites ;  and  it  was  there 
,tbat  be  met  with  Peter  the  Iberian,  bishop  of  Goxo, 
a  strennona  Monophysite  and  a  follower  of  Timo- 
theus  Aelunis  [Tihothxvs],  whose  banishment 
he  had  shared.  Sevenu  was  so  earnest  a  Mo- 
mphysila  that  he  rejected  tha  HeooUcan  vi  the 
emperor  Keno  tZiHo],  aad  anathematised  Peter 
Mongns,  the  more  moderate  Monophysite  patriarch 
of  Alexandria  [Psraus,  literary  and  ecdeiias- 
cieal.  No,  22.],  because  he  received  the  Honoticon 
(Lifaenit.  Breviar.  c.  19).  Sevens  ridiculed  Uie 
emperor^  edict  in  his  writings,  calling  it  not  the 
"  Hniotioon  "  (Jwmxdc,  **  ^ict  of  anion**),  but 
Keaoiiem  (KuwrWr,  "ediet  of  vanity"),  and 
l)iaef«ttean  (Kimptrurifn  ** edict  of  disunion"). 
From  his  aonastery  in  F^estine,  Severus  appears 
■  U>  hare  temired  to  onothw  monastery  in  Egypt, 
ftf  v^yi  XephaUns  was  oUxrt.    Possibly  his  ultn 


SEVERU& 

opinions  had  tendend  Um  a  dai^eroaa  or  %  iS^ 

agreeable  inmate  of  his  Palestmuui  monasterj , 
and  he  hoped  to  find  a  mon  oordtal  welcome  or  m, 
securer  shelter  with  Nephalios.  In  thia  hope  he 
was  disappointed  :  Nephalius  embraced  the  side  of 
Council  of  Chakedon,  and  Severus  and  others 
were  expelled  from  the  mMualery  (Evagr.  L  r.). 
Hereupon  be  fled  to  Constantinople,  to  fAtmd  his 
own  cause  and  that  of  his  fellow-sufferers  ;  and  in 
this  way  became  known  to  the  emperor  Anaatasitu, 
who  bad  (a.  a.  491)  succeeded  Zeno.  Sevenu  is 
charged  {IMlut  Monaekor,  L  a)  with  exdtii^i 
trouUes  in  the  city  of  Alexandria,  and  occasioning 
the  burning  of  many  houses  and  the  alanghter 
of  many  citizens,  though  the  dty  had  afitmlBd  him 
a  shelter  in  his  adversity but  it  is  diScolt  to 
fix  the  time  to  whidi  these  charges  refer.  If  fae 
was  in  Alexandria  after  leaving  the  raonaateiy  iii 
Palestine,  and  befhre  entering  that  of  Ne|AaliiM, 
theexpresuoB  **in  his  advcnity*'  intimatoa  iImu 
he  had  been  diven  from  hia  monasteir  in  PaleadtiB : 
but  it  is  not  unlikely  that  Ae  (uatmbuKea  at 
Alexandria  may  have  been  consequent  on  his  ex-' 

EuUion  and  that  of  his  Adkw-mooks  by  Nepba- 
us  ;  and  the  term  **  bis  odveru^  "  nay  ba  «ii> 
derstood  as  Te/tening  to  that  oxpulaiM. 

In  what  year  Sevenu  wont  to  Conatantinopb, 
or  how  long  M  abode  there,  is  not  clear.  Tillemaal 
l^noea  hii  anival  in  a.  o.  5 1 0  ;  but  he  probably  n- 
iied  on  a  passage  in  Theophanes  (Cknmoff.  wl  a,  m. 
6002)  which  is  ambigubus.  The  fellowmonks 
for  whom  Severus  came  to  plead,  were  partisan*  of 
Peter  Mongaa  [Pxtrub,  No.  3*1]  j  and  ^vona, 
because  haliad  fbmwriy  anathematued  Peter,  was 
reproached  with  inconrislency  in  taking  their  part 
(Libeiak  L  c).  He  appears  to  have  been  at  Chi- 
itontinople,  a.d.  512;  when,  in  consequence  of 
the  disturbances,  excited  on  account  of  Flavian, 

S.iriarcb  of  Antioch  [Flaviakuh,  Ecclesiastics, 
0.  2.],  that  prehUe  waa  depoaed  and  hanidied  ts 
Petim  in  Idumaea  (Erogr.  //.  E.  iil.  32),  anil 
Anastasius  eagerly  scdiad  the  opportunity  afibrded 
by  this  vacancy  to  procuK  the  appointment  of 
Severus  to  the  patriarchate.  The  nppointmcnt 
was  most  ofHsnsive  to  the  orthodox  party.  Whe- 
ther Anastasius  or  Severus  took  any  steps  to  abate 
its  offensiveness  is  not  clear.  A  lutter  of  ^iv 
pbanius,  archbishop  of  Tyn,  and  some  other  pre< 
lates  to  the  synod  of  Comitantiuople  states  it  as  a 
matter  of  common  report,  yet  with  a  cautious  ex- 
pression of  doubt  as  to  its  truth,  that  Sevenis. 
befon  his  ODnaaentloB  as  patriarch,  renounoed  tha 
ordination  to  the  office  of  presbyter,  which  he  bad 
received  whwi  amoiw  the  Monophysites.  Thia 
renunciation,  if  it  reaOy  took  jdace,  implies  that  he 
was  le-ordained  to  the  priesthood  by  some  orthodox 
prelate.  Theodore  Anognostes  or  hector  {Hat 
Ecolet,  iL  31)  states,  on  the  authority  of  Joannes 
DiacrinonienuB,  or  John  tha  Dissentn  [comp, 
JoANNiB,  litersry  and  ecclestastical.  No.  2.],  that 
Anastauus  obliged  Severus  to  swear  that  be  would 
not  anathematize  the  Council  of  Chalcedon  (comp. 
S^ot'too*,  apud  Fabric  BHiUolk,  Cmee.  voL  xii 
p.  JOI,  and  ^lud  CoHd/ia,  vol  tv,  col,  1414) ;  hut 
that  Severus  on  the  very  dny  of  his  conseciation, 
which  appears  to  have  taken  place  at  Antioch, 
yielded  to  the  urgent  SolKitatinis  of  hia  Mouophj- 
site  friends,  and,  ascending  the  pulpit,  poblicly 
anathematised  the  Conncil,  and  aft«rwaids  (a.  n. 
418)  obtained  the  confirmation  of  the  anathema 
by  a  eonncil  which  he  assembled  at  Antioch 
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iwibiMt  L  c),  U«  ■iwtbainiitiiwd  Uacsdooiwt  the 
4«fP>Bd  patriudi  of  CoaHMitMmpli  [Macbdo- 
«itni|  No.  4.],  and  )m  «wa  pndeowMc  at  Aotio^ 
FkriasM.  But  h«  aeoepud  Hanotieon  of 
Zeno,  and  dodand  hinueif  to  be  in  commimion 
with  Timotheiu  aod  Joannes,  or  Jolut  III.,  tlie 
{Mtrinnha  of  Conataotinople  and  Alexandria ;  and 
reitond  t«  th«  diptjeha  the  name  of  Peter  Mon- 
gaa  [PcTKua,  No.  22.],  whom  he  bad  once  ai)ath»- 
vatised.  At  tha  Mate  titno  ha  neeired  into  eon- 
ipiuien  Petor  the  Iberian,  his  old  cornrade  in  the 
monutety  in  Palettine,  who  had  retained  the  more 
ngtd  Mow^hjsile  riewi  which  had  marked  the 
onriy  jeara  of  SeTenu  hinueU^  and  couiinued  out 
of  cemnwakm  with  the  mon  modeiate  Mono- 
{^yutea  of  Alexandria  who  had  received  the  He- 
iiotMon.  In  fact,  from  the  time  of  his  going  to 
Constantinople,  Seven»*s  policy  appears  to  have 
boen  to  mnite  all  the  Mmophytitei,  whether  mo- 
dentee  ac  vJtcas,  into  one  great  body*  and  to  mist 
the  orthodax  or  supporten  of  tha  Couwil  of  Chal- 
•edoB,  by  whom  hie  appmntment  waa  not  recog- 
maei,  and  against  whiw,  if  the  teprsaenlations  of 
his  opftonenu  may  be  b^lnad,  he  directed  a  fierce 
jMrsecntioa  with  atrocious  cruelty  (ReicUio  ArM- 
mamdritanmt  SgriM  apod  Condi,  vol  it.  colL  I46I, 
1462 ;  Libdt.  Moaadior.  L  a  ;  Stpptieatio  CUrieor. 
AtAA.  and  ^fitttU  Efifkamii  Jpii^  apnd  Com- 
otti^ToL  T.  floL  157, 194,  Ha  is  especially 

(purged,  in  conjunction  with  Peter  of  Apameia, 
with  having  engaged  a  **  band  of  Jewish  n^ben,** 
and  placing  them  in  ambush  for  a  company  of  three 
hundred  and  tifty  of  the  orthodox,  who  were  all 
alain,  and  their  limbo  left  uubuiod  and  scattered 
•boat  the  mad.  Manjof  the  bWwMof  8eveiw?B 
pMrianhata  fled  from  dieir  laes,  otbora  were  tak- 
mabed,  and  others  apparently  were  compelled  te 
ooaooal  their  real  sentimentai  Elias  I.,  paUiarch  of 
Jerasaiem  [Euab,  No.  1.],  was  deposed,  and  Uie 
Ifonephysite  party  became  triiuB|Muuit  in  most 
parts  of  the  East.  Their  triumph  indeed  was  not 
vMUplcte,  nor  of  long  duration.  Some  bishops  of 
SjereiQS*s  own  patriarchate  ntnoanced  commvaion 
with  him :  two  of  them,  Cosmas  »f  Epiphanoia,  and 
Severisnus  of  Arethnia,  had  the  andraty  to  send  to 
hin  •  docnoMot  dechuing  him  d^ooed  %  and  so 
atroD^y  were  th^  supported  by  tha  pai^  of  tbar 
diooewst  that  the  emperor,  who  had  aeatenced 
thna  to  baaisfameat  for  their  cootwnacy,  was 
obli^  to  leave  them  in  possession  of  th<dr  sees, 
liiidiiw  ha  oould  not  remove  them  withont  Uood- 
diod  (Evagr.  H.  B,  iii.  34).  The  patriarch  of  Jeru- 
saho  who  saoeeeded  Elias.  nonpted  by  the  Ana- 
chonU  Saba  [Saba]  utd  ^HieoAiriiia,  adhered  to 
the  orthodox  Utb,  whkh  was  also  sapptnted  by 
the  pope  and  tlM  Robmb  Church.  StiU,  notwitb- 
staBoing  this  oppoaitei,  the  MosupbysileB  having 
men  of  their  own  party  in  the  patriarchal  sees  dt 
Alexandria,  Antioeh,  and  Constantinople,  pne- 
seasad  a  deddad  superiority.  But  the  accession  of 
JMtiD  I.,  lAe  adfaacad  to  the  Com^of  Chakedcn 
[ JmruriM  L],  oceasfonad  Uieir  ovartbmw ;  (or  in 
die  balanced  state  of  parties,  and  the  servility  or 
timidity  of  the  ecclesiastics  and  people,  the  pre- 
dominance of  one  side  or  the  other  depended  on 
the  iadividtuU  filling  the  imperial  throne.  While 
the  heretical  Anaatasms  annrived,  heresy  was  in  the 
aaeendant  i  it  sucenmbed  to  orthodoxy,  on  the  ao- 
ceaston  of  the  orthodox  Jnatitk  Another  circiun- 
ftlaaea  which*  perhaps,  eondiKed  to  the  overthrow 
fl(  tiM)  Mdnophviitrst  was  the  rc-netion  occasioned  in 


many  minds  bj  their  ahose  of  their  pre-eminence. 
Anong  thoea  who  ware  thns  led  to  ntum  to  tha 
orthodox  Cuth  waa  Uamaa,  abbot  of  the  convent  near 
Qaza,  under  whom  Se  veiuB  had  passed  (he  eaiUer  part 
of  his  monastic  li£b  Early  in  the  reign  of  Jostin  1. 
[JuHTiNus  L],  that  emperor,  at  the  instigation 
peib^  of  VitaJian,  commanded  that  Severus 
should  be  deposed  and  apprehended :  according  to 
soma  aeoonnta  he  ordered  nia  tongue  to  be  cut  oul* 
and  ha  wu  anatheinetiwd  in  a  coondl  held  at 
Constantinople  (a.  d.  £18).  Severtis,  however, 
eluded  the  emperor's  severity  ;  and  taking  ship  at 
Seleuceia,  the  port  of  Antioeh,  fled  wiu  Julian 
bi^op  of  Halicamassns,  to  Alexandria  (a.  d.  &1S 
or  £19).  Paul  was  chosen  pHtriarch  of  Antioeh  in 
hisrofun  (Ev^rins, iv.  4):  and  the  change 
was  followed  by  the  seceauon  Cram  ^  church  of 
the  followers  the  deposed  patriarch,  and  by  the 
Iffonouacing,  in  various  ecclesiastical  conndU,  of 
anatliamas  upon  hun  (CVMiei/iii,  vol.  ir.  coL  1673 ; 
Liberat.  Aveisr.  e.  19^  Meanwhile  Serena  re- 
mained at  Alexandiia,  protected  by  the  patriarch 
Timothens :  and,  aa  if  it  was  his  dMtiny  to  be  the 
troublar  of  the  Chuvdi,  he  and  his  fellow-exile 
Julian  started  the  controversy  on  the  corruptibility 
of  Chrisf^i  human  body  before  the  resurrection, 
Severus  affirming^  and  Julian  denying,  that  it 
waa  oormptible  [  the  patriareh  l^motlwua  rather 
inclined  to  the  ride  ef  Severn^  After  the  death 
of  Justin,  and  the  aeEaauoa  of  JusUnian  I.,  the 
prospecU  of  Sevema  became  more  fitvoundile  i 
for  although  the  new  emperor  himself  [JuansiA* 
Nua  I.}  supported  the  Council  of  Chidcedon,  his 
empress  Theodora  fiiroured  tha  Mraophysile  party, 
and  by  her  iuflnanea  Sanrui  obtafaied  tlw  eM> 
peror's  penniaion  to  nwin  to  Coastantineplo 
(Evagrins, L c).  On  bisarrivnl,  Serervslbmid that 
Anthimus,  who  had  just  obtnined  the  patriarchate 
of  Constantinople,  A.  d.  535,  was  a  MooophyuUi 
and  he  prevailed  on  him  to  avow  his  sentiments 
Timotheus  of  Alexandria  was  a  Moaophyaiu  alsok 
and  the  avowal  of  that  obnoxionB  haresy  by  tlw 
heads  of  the  church,  naturally  excited  the  alwn  of 
the  orthodox  party.  Anthimus  and  Timotheus 
were  both  deposed  t  and  in  the  eonncils  of  Con- 
stantinople and  Jeraalon  (a.  o.  536),  and  in  an 
imperial  edict,  Sevema  was  again  anathematised  : 
his  writings  also  were  ordered  to  bo  humed. 
Theaa  decisive  measures  secured  the  predomiaanee 
of  the  orthodox :  and  Evagrius  boasts  that  the 
church  remained  from  thoncabrth  tmited  and  purs. 
But  this  result  was  obtained  by  the  lepanuim  of 
Monophyrites,  and  the  fonaation  the  great 
Jacobite  sdiismatiaal  chniches  of  Egypt  and  tbo 
East,  by  whom  Severus  has  been  ever  regarded  aa, 
to  his  death,  legitinmte  patriaieh  of  Antioeh. 
Some  anthorittea  state  that  Severus  was  compelled 
through  the  interCBmioe  of  Pope  Agapetus  (a.  d. 
535,  536)  to  leave  Constantint^lo  and  return  to 
Alexandria.  The  date  of  his  death  is  nooertaiii: 
Joannes,  Usbi^  of  Tela,  his  oontenponry,  in  hti 
I^Dine&mtm  (i^Aaaeaani,  BUUotLOfiait. 
vol  ii.  p.  54)  places  it  in  the  year  of  the  Oreeks, 
ie.  the  Seleucidaa,849«-A.  a.  538  ;  theCSbwsKns 
of  Oregorius  BarHebrBeua,ar  Abulpharsgins  (apud 
eondem,  p.  S21),  to  the  year  of  the  Qnekt  850ss 
A.  o.  539  i  and  Assemani  himself  (ibid,  note),  in 
A.  D.  542.  It  is  a^  to  have  taken  iilaea  at  AW 
■adiia,  where  he  ludud  in  the  disguise  of  a  monk. 
The  Jaeobites  reeogniae  Seqpna  as  his  snceeaaor  in 
the  patiRuvhate.   (Manwllinua,  Cbomeomt  VkMF 
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TiiiinnnmtU,  CSrontdoM ;  ThcophMci,  €!kmnog.  pp. 
130—142,  tA,  Parii,  pp.  104—1 13,  ed.  Venk«, 
pp.  3S3 — ^255,  ed.  Bonn  ;  ETaRnutt  H.  E.  U.  oc; 
t^omdtim,  U.  ee.;  Liberatut,  Bmiarimm  Commkk 
,\etb>riamoritm  tt  fUjdUiMwrKw,  c  19;  Nicepho- 
nu  CallMli.  H.  &  Hk  zTi.  29—3*2,  34,  45,  xTii. 
*i,  8,  9,  xtiii.  45.  49.  AO ;  Cm^  iluL  liU.  ad  md. 
613,  vol.  i.  p. 499;  TillMBont  Mtmairet,  xti.  pp. 
682,  &c.  709,  &G.;  U  Quion,  Orum$  OtruHamut, 
vol.  li.  col.  730 ;  Abnlphangitia,  Hiat.  Dymuliar 
r»m,  pp.  93,  94  of  Pecocke'i  Latin  Venion,  4to. 
Oxon,  )«63;  L*Art  ^  verifier  U»  Dattt,  Svo. 
ftiris  1818,  vol.  ir.  p.  16,  &c) 

Thnt  Smnu  ma  a  man  of  indomitaUo  eoanige 
and  penevorance  »  obvioaa  fhm  hii  hialorjr.  H« 
waa,  in  fact,  the  leader  of  the  Monophjaite  partj, 
and  my  be  regarded  aa  the  principal  author  of  the 
great  jKobite  aebivn.  Hia  career  waa  conaiatent, 
nnd,  to  all  appearance,  niided  by  integrity  :  and  if 
he  laigdy  putocdc  of  uie  bitter  and  aocharitable 
tenper  which  the  idigioua  atrunlea  of  hia  daj 
had  genenUed,  the  geMral  pnsv^nce  uf  hit  fault 
maj  be  pleaded  aa  extenuating  the  guilt  of  the 
indindiud.  To  which  it  mual  be  added,  that  we 
know  him  abnoat  mtinly  Gram  the  ropieaentationa 
of  hia  opponenia.  Hia  life  waa  written  by  a  con- 
tempomrj ;  but  the  work  ia  loat,  and  ia  known  to 
«B  only  in  the  citationa  and  leferenoM  of  Evagriua 
(H.E.  iii.  33),  and  Libvtstua  [Bneiar.  c  19). 
A  life  of  Sevema  in  Syriae  waa  aoticed  by  Aaae- 
tnani  among  the  lAS>i.  of  the  Syriae  con  Tent  of 
St.  Mar)-,  at  Scele  in  the  deaert  of  Nitria,  in 
Egypt,  but  it  ia  not  certain  if  it  waa  the  life  of 
Semrua  of  Antioch.  (AaaemanL,  DHL  Ortemt,  toL 
iii.  part  1,  p.  19}.  Some  ttatements  of  very 
doaUfiil  credit,  mule  by  the  Neatmana  reapecting 
bin,  af«  {g^Ten  by  Aaaanairi  (ibid.  p.  384,  &&). 
-  Of  the  Dumerom  worka  iS  Serenia  only  frag- 
menta  remain.  There  are  dtationa  from  him  in 
variona  Caiemte  im  Gemrim,  m  JobuwL,  m  EtaioM, 
M  AfaOkaeum,  m  Zwxijn,  m  Jaaimenty  m  Ada 
Apotlolorm  et  Catkolica*  Bputolat  (  Fabric^  BAl. 
firamh  ToL  riii.  pp^  646,  664, 676,679,684, 695, 
096,  T«1.K.  p.  6 16)  ;Bnd  on  the  ground,  apparently, 
uf  theaa  dtationa,  Fabiidna  (voLx.  p.  61 6)  aacribea 
ta  him,  I.  Gmmiaaru  on  theae  variona  hooka  of 
Soriptan,  though  the  extmcta  may  be  from  hia 
ScrmoHo^  or  aome  of  hia  other  worka.  A  Com- 
mentary on  the  PaabiA  ia  indeed  mentioned  by 
Oregoriua  Bar  llebiaeiia  or  AbDiphamgiua  (Cave, 
y/M.  Liu.  p.  AOl),  and  a  work,  probably  a  C«n- 
Mentory*  on  St.  Luke's  Goapel,  ia  cited  in  a 
€oi^in  MS.  (Montfauc.  BOl.  CMm-  p.  Hi). 
Montfiiuoon  piibliahed  (BiUioik.  Qutlm.  p.  68), 
under  the  name  of  geverua,  and  under  the  imprea- 
aion  that  it  had  never  before  been  printed,  a 
fragment,  which  lie  entitled  jSwm  Aniiepwcopi 

fMoe  M  S^pukro  Domimi  oontigen^ :  Uetn  da  Sab- 
ititu  ef  d«  VaridaU  EiKii^ilariMm  S.  Mara  Evam- 
pelulae:  but  the  figment  hu  been  identified  with 
a  piece  previoudy  pnbliahed  among  the  worka  of 
Gregory  of  Nyaw,  ed.  Paria,  a.i>.  1616  and  1638 
[UaaaoRius  Ntssbnus],  to  whom,  howenr,  it 
does  not  belong  t  and  a.  d,  1648,  again  in  the 
AwehtriMm  Novum  of  Combos,  by  whom  it  was 
more  corrftctly  ascribed  to  Heaychiua  of  Jeniaalem 
(IIurcHiUR,  No.  7].  How  the  piece  came  to  be 
aicribed  to  Sevenia  it  discnsaed  by  Galland  in  the 
J'nbgamma  (e.  3)  to  vol  xi.  of  hia  BiUioHuea 
i'jfrwM,  in  which  the  piece  ia  reprinted.  An 
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extract  from  a  work  of  Sevema  is  given  andar  the 
titit)  of  'AriKpwts,  Rfaprmtum,  to  the  qaeatiam, 
nwt  rotrr^r  r^i'  rev  Ktpfew  rpi^iuptw  Tn^4»'  ttt 
dMioTotrtr ;  Quomodo  tH  vilti/^mda  iridmam* 
Domini  tefmltura  tt  ntwmetiof  waa  given  in 
the  QMaerftoMf  {Qm.  Iii)  of  Anaataaina  Stnaita 
rANASTASiUB  SiHAiTA,  No.  3] ;  aod  waa  pab- 
liahed  by  Oretaer  in  hia  edition  of  that  work. 
Fabriciua  haa  inaocumtely  confounded  tbia  extract 
with  the  fragment  published  1^  MoBtfiueon. 
2.  Severua  wrote  a  vast  numlm  of  Atym,  Jbrm— aa. 
A^t  K'.  Sumo  CLX^  it  ched  in  a  MS.  CUba« 
ia  Projiuku  Majortt  ef  iVtMoraa,  in  the  Kiog^a 
Libnry  at  Paria  (MontiancoD,  Le.  p.  53),  and 
there  nmy  have  been  many  more  than  faat  number. 
Many  of  theae  Sermoma  are  extant  in  MS.  in  a 
Syriac  veraion,  by  Jacobua  of  Edeaaa  [Jacosna, 
No.  8]  and  others  (Aaeenani,  BjUasMi  OnntaL 
vol.  L  p.  494).  Of  the  ASy^  of  Sewna  aam 
were  designated  tptpmnaaruc^,  Imamgmnka  ;  and 
a  fragment  of  one  of  these  waa  poMiahad  by 
Le  Quien,  in  hia  edition  of  the  worita  of  Joan  nee 
Dnmaacenaa  (vol  i.  p.  504),  by  whom  it  was  dtad 
in  the  Appenidix  to  hia  Letter  or  Tmct  IIi^  T*r 
iytmt  ntmiiai',  D»  Ssmlkjiymnia  [Ditiu«cm(n, 
JoANNsa}.  Mother  dtatioo  from  a  diMoarw  «f 
Sevema,  entitled  Homilia  de  EpUkrania,  appeara  in 
the  Latin  veni<m  by  Maaina  of  the  Pamjiatt  of 
Mnyaea  Bar  Cepha  (Assemani,  MUmO.  OrintU  voL 
ii.  p.  129),  pnUiahml  iirat  at  Antwerp,  a.  d.  1669. 
and  Rprinted  ia  variona  editions  of  the  BAHetkiea 
PairuM  (vol.  vi.  ed.  Paris,  1676,  vol  i.  ed.  Paria, 
1689  and  1654,  vol.  x.  ed.  .Cologne,  1618,  and 
vol.  xvii.  ed.  Lyons,  1677).  The  polemical  wocka 
of  Sevema,  aa  night  be  expected  from  hia  eha- 
tacter  and  position,  were  namerona.  Citatiom  era 
extant  in  MS.  from  his  wiitingiL  3.  Kard  vaS 
rpofi/MiTimw,  Omtm  OrammaHemm,  or  Kcfid 
'iMltvev  TOW  ypofitMTunS  roB  Ktunpittw,  Ckmtra 
Joannem  Caetaremtem  Grammatiam^  in  thrB» 
books  at  least,  written  while  in  exile  at  Alexandriar 
after  his  deposition  (AnaaL  9inait.  Hodtgat,  %  Vim 
IW,  c  6.).  4.  Kard  ttAwmlfm;  Cbrfm  Fk- 
Ijeteinam,  in  Ibar  booka  at  least  6.  Ilpit  'lav- 
AMvdr  'AAucapraaia,  CWm  Jidkmmm  Haliear 
Nuaaaasm,  in  Hveia)  books,  or  more  probably 
sevenl  aoecaaaive  worka ;  fnm  thia  work  a  abort 
paasnge  ia  qnoted  by  Photiuo  {BibL  Cod.  326). 
6.  Kord  'hK*^Mpouy  Oomira  AleMmdrmm ;  or 
Kord  MttiudtJiMf  'AAe(Mf>os  CMro  CbdieittN 
AlMmdrt,  in  aeTatal  bodui  7.  Kard  t^t  >»• 
iifaifr  Aa^mrbv,  CbaMl  Vubmalmm  JaatpaW. 
i,  e.  the  work  of  Uunpetius  the  Massalian,  en- 
titled Am^wi),  which,  as  well  as  the  rmly  of 
Severus,  ia  noticed  by  Photius  (BUdiaA.  Cod.  52). 
SeveruB  wrote  thia  work  before  his  elevaUm  to  the 
Patriarchate.  Sevema  wrote  also  two  worka  againat 
the  Coundl  of  Chalcedon :  one,  8.  Td  ^lAoAifht, 
or  rather  'O  *Aa\0ip*PkilaUJu$  a.  Amaior  K«ri 
(comp.  Anaatas.  Sinait.  /.a);  the  other,  9,  in 
defence  of  the  former,  under  the  title  of  'As«A«>ta 
ToQ  *iAa\if0owt,  PluhMae  Apologia,  Perhapa 
tha  •Mofafftif  ia  only  another  tiUa  fiw  N«l  S. 

10.  Fkbrldnt  meatkHta  a  work  of  Sevema  in 
eight  books,  if  not  more,  Il<pl  rmp  Uo  ^aafar, 

dmalmt  NtdwiA,  but  doea  not  dte  hia  authority. 
Of  the  other  woika  of  Sevena  the  prindpnl  were, 

11.  hia  'Ea-ioToAaf,  fpwfbAM,  of  which  Mont< 
bacon  ennmemtea  iteariy  aixty,  without  incln^iq; 
thoae  to  the  Emperor  Juatinian  and  tha  Bmpmi 
Theodora,  and  to  the  puriarch  TboodMiaa  h 
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Alexandria,  c!t«d  Eragriui  {ff.  E.  'vr.  10)  and 
Nic^lwnu  Calliati  {H.  E.  xrii.  81  the  3iwoS(w(, 
SgMakOt  or  *ETioTOXal  mmtiSum,  Epitlijlue  Sy 
modteoA,  or  *ETurToAal  Mpowumtcai,  Epitoiae  In- 
amffttraUty  imaei  hj  him  on  bii  ^mnotion  to  tha 
{wtrianhat^  in  which  ha  anathematised  Uweonncil 
of  Chaleedon,  uad  aU  who  lapported  the  doetrioe  of 
the  two  natures  of  ChrisL  (Bragr.  ff.  E.  m.  3S,  34 ; 
Niceph.  Calliat.  H.  E.  xviL  2.)  Of  hit  other  woiks 
the  foUowing  are  dted  io  variooa  MSS. :  1 2.  'Twnxv^ 
tls  roit  pifrvptts,  Hypacoe  m  Martyrt$t  or  liniply 
Traroif,  Hypaoit,  13.  Tlp6t  'Aimirriffw  iiA- 
Aatm,  Dwumu  ad  (a.  Coitira)  Anmkitium.  14. 
I^r  K^wp^uf  imi8uanf\apu»i  inupbna,  R»- 
apcnuiona  ad  EnpraxiuM  Cubiailaritm.  15.  E» 
Ti  "  Jyiot  i!  ©eoj,"  ffimarffio.  Syntagma  m 
*'&HWtei  Z>RUf"  and,  16.  Bfexor  tQy 
rfreWffomtfjynw  ltio;icii^>  Zta^pw  Mf^a\iUvr, 
Xifter  oipAiiiii  mriorMnt  tRatiH  pn^fitia  nhmgtialo- 
rum,  of  which  Joannes  Damascenos  cites  a  pasinge 
ID  th«  Appendix  to  hia  i>e  JejunHt  (Le  Quien'a  ed. 
i.G;).  Several  citationi  of  the  works  of  Sevemi 
are  given  in  the  Hodegui  a.  Dux  Viafof  AnastasiuB 
Sinaita,  and  by  Pkotiua  (fitUioO.  Cod.  280}  and 
Jq  tfaeCfaKdia;  bnt  they  ua  ehiefly,  if  not  wholly, 
iron  hia  Strmama  and  ^lalolae,  A  woriu  JUBer 
da  R&3mi  Baptismi  tt  Saav  if^Moru  opwl  j^ma 
rsntptu,  published  in  Syriae,  witt  a  Latnf  verakm, 
4to.  Antwerp,  1572,  under  the  name  of  Serenis, 

Striarch  of  Alexandria*,  is  ascribed  in  aome 
SS.  to  oar  Serams  ;  and  Care  inclines  to  assign 
it  Id  him.  Dkmydna  Bar  Saliln,  «  Syriae  writer, 
cites  a  woi^  of  **  Serant  patriarchs  oecmnmucnB," 
which  he  entitles  Cant&tm  Oneig  (Aaaeniani, 
BOl-Oritnt.  vol.iLp.2U5}.  The  works  of  Severas 
an  ennmeiBted  imperioctly  by  Cave  (Hiil.  IaU, 
ad  ann.  513,  vol.  1  p.  499,  and  nu«e  fully  by 
Montlaucon  (BOiiaik.  OouliiL  pi  £3,  Ac.},  and  Fa- 
brietuB  (/KUioli.  Owe:  wd.  X.  pi6I6,&e.). 

3.  EHcUTrrA.  There  wen  two  Severi  emi- 
nent at  leaders  of  bodies  accounted  heretical. 
The  earlier  was  a  leader  of  one  of  the  divisions  of 
the  Gnostic  body ;  the  latter,  and  fu  mow  cele- 
brated was  the  Monophysite  Patriarch  of  Antioch 
[See  No.  2.]  We  speak  here  of  the  former,  who 
appears  to  have  lived  in  the  latter  part  of  the  second 
century.  Litde  is  known  of  bis  personal  hiatorj'. 
Eoaebiua  (f/.E/it.  29),  speaking  of  the  sect  of  the 
Encratitae  and  their  founder  Tatian  [Tatianus], 
■aya  that  a  certain  person  named  Sevenis  having 
strengthened  the  net,  gave  OMcauon  to  their 
being  called,  after  hia  own  name,  SemriinL  Theo- 
doret  also  makes  Sevems  poatnrior  to  Tuian 
(/laerrt.  FiAuL  (hmp,  i.  31 ).  Epiphanina,  on  the 
other  hnnd,  makes  Severut  anterior  to  Tatian. 
But  the  silence  of  Irenaeua,  who  meutiona  Tatian, 
but  not  Severus,  makes  it  probable  that  Tatian 
was  the  eariier.  Our  account  «f  the  opinions  of 
the  Severiani  is  very  obscure.  According  to  Eu- 
Kcbius  they  admitted  the  l^v  and  the  Prophets 
(  Euseb.  H.  E.  iv.  29),  while  according  to  Augustin 
they  rejected  them  (De  Haent.  c  zxiv.).  It  is 
not  imprebdile  that  they  admitted  them  as  an 

*  The  Smm  of  Alexandria,  to  whom  this 
Litnigy  is  asmbed,  it  apparently  Severus  sur* 

named  Bar  MaacM,  who  lived  in  the  tenth  cen- 
tury after  the  Saracen  conquest. hnd  anperseded 
linth  the  Oreek  government  and  the  Onek  Ian- 
^■■i.\sx  ill  Kgypt ;  so  that  lie  conea  not  within  the 
liniiu  'A  out  worit. 
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authentic  record  of  the  Old  or  Mosaic  IMmn- 
sation,  prunnlgated  by  the  Denvurgna,  and  as 
such  may  iiave  need  them,  and  argued  from  then  ; 
but  yet  denied  their  authority  as  binding  upon 
themselves,  who  had  embraced  the  New  Uii- 
pensation,  which  rested  not  on  the  authority  nl 
the  Deminrgos,  but  on  the  higher  and  opposita 
aathority  of  the  Supreme  and  All-meiciful  God. 
This  explanation  of  two  apparentiy  opposite  itate- 
mentt  is  at  any  rate  consistent  with  the  leading 
prindples  of  Qnosticism.  The  curious  pinions  of 
Severus,  at  least  of  the  Severiani,  as  to  the  genea- 
logy of  the  Devil,  and  the  origin  of  tha  vine,  and 
of  the  formation  of  woman  aitd  man,  an  noticed 
elsewhere  [Tatlanws].  Sevenis  denied  the 
apostolic  office  of  Paul,  and  consequently  the 
authority  of  hit  writings ;  going  in  tiiese  re^)ecla 
beyond  Tatian.  HiaMowenalsodenied,aeeording 
to  Attgnttin,  the  retorrection  of  the  body,  which  it 
likely  enough.  It  is  not  impossible  that  then 
differencea  may  have  led  to  the  temporary  division 
of  the  sect  of  the  Encratitae  to  which  Severut  and 
Tatian  both  belonged,  and  to  the  formation  of 
separate  bodies  under  the  re^ective  names  of 
Tmani  and  Saveriani,  who  afkarwarda  nnnitol 
under  the  old  and  gninic  name  of  Encratitae. 
Tbe  aeoetic  tea  tores,  nbatineuce  from  msiriage  and 
from  the  use  of  animal  food  and  wine,  appear  to 
hare  been  common  to  the  whole  body,  whether 
designated  Tatiant,  Severiani,  or  Encratitae.  [Ta- 
TIANDS].  (Euseb.  He;  Epiphan.  ^aerei.  xlv. ; 
Angnatin.  L  e. ;  ThaodonL  A  a ;  Ittinm,  iiw  Hat- 
mtenAft,  sect  il.  c  zii.  fi  xv. ;  TiUemont,  Mt- 
vmiret,  voL  IL  f>.  414 ;  Ncnnder,  Oaret  Htduif 
(by  Rose),  vol.  li.  p.  Ill ;  and  (byTwiey)  voLiu 
p.  167,  note  3.) 

4.  Hauikbiarcha.  [Nos.2,8.] 

5.  HONOPHVSITA.    [No.  2.] 

6.  Rhxtor.  Of  this  writer  nothing  certain  k 
known.  P^mciut  is  ditpoaed  to  identify  him  with 
the  2«CqpoT  ffo^unilt  'Pwfiaui;,  Sevenia  Sophitta 
Romanus,  mentioned  by  Suidas  (a:  v.)  and  by  Pho- 
tiua,  in  his  abstract  of  the  life  of  Itidonis  by  Dtunas- 
dns  iBiUUM.  Cod.  242}.  The  Sevenis  of  Photiua 
resided  at  Alexandria  in  the  latter  pan  of  the  fifth 
century,  in  the  enjoyment  nfnn  ample  library,  and  nl 
iitoniy  leisure,  and  wat  a  great  patron  and  encnu- 
rager  of  learned  men,  drcumttancet  which  betpeak 
him  to  have  been  a  man  of  fortune.  The  prospect 
of  the  revival  of  the  Western  Empire  during  the 
brief  reign  of  the  Emperor  Anthenrins  (Akthb- 
Kiini],  led  hin  to  Tisit  Rone,  when  he  obtained 
the  honour  of  the  contalihip  (a.  d.  470),  which 
honour,  according  to  Damascius,  wat  portended  hr 
the  circurottance,  deemed  a  prodigy,  that  hia 
horse,  when  rubbed  down,  emitted  frcnn  hit  akin 
an  abundann  of  tpaifca.  Sevens,  the  riietorician, 
wrote  the  fhDowing  waAt:  —  1.  flflentfeu,  Etio- 
pomu,  a  aerfea  of  notitiona  speeches,  supposed  ta 
be  uttoed  by  various  historical  or  poetical  per- 
tonages  at  particular  conjunctures.  There  an 
extant  eight  of  these  Ethopoaat.  Some  of  them 
were  iirtt  printed,  with  a  Latin  vertion,  by  Fed. 
Morel,  8vo.  Paris,  1616:  via.,  \.  HeradiM,  Pari- 
tijfnum  m  mriamim  aaaa  eoaiaurtaalt;  %  Mtadait 
T^pta  a  Paride  He/am,  8.  (but  in  an  Impeifixt 
form)  ffeetoru,  quum  oomperiuet  Priamum  apud 
ittfenm  om  AcUlU  eontiitxUum :  and,  4.  with 
ritle  merely  of  Pragtiiail«m  atleriv  EUmpodag,  a 
fragment  a  fourth,  which  wat  afterwards  given  in 
a  eomplete fona by  Allatius ;  via, Pitknrv^dimiiiae 
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aaejmtllm  amortaorreptL  Morel  himtelfpnUuhed 
jtcomplete,  under  the  name  of  the  sophUt  Aristides ; 
&  Adaiiis,  ap4d  mferoi  edocti  captam  a  Pyrtio 
Tyyam  ette.  The  foregoing,  bnt  in  a  mom  ample 
form  and  in  &  difFerent  order,  were  included,  with  a 
new  Latin  versiao,  in  theEjxxrpta  varia  Graecontm 
Sopiifiarmm  ae  Rketonun  of  Allatinii,  8vo.  PariB, 
1641.  Oale  included  those  already  publiihed, 
with  thsM  additionnl  onei,  6.  Aeackimt,  cum 
JeprdiMdertl  Philippi  imaginem  apwi  DtmoetMaimi^ 
7.  Ejusdem,  in  exi^m  abetmHa,  cum  ei  Deinogthena 
Ttalwum  dartt.  8.  Brueii,  cum  I'naeotet  earn 
t^acermt;  in  hii  Rhetora  SeleeU^  8vo.  Oxford, 
1G76.  No.  7  had  been  published  in  the  collection 
of  AllatiWi  but  onder  the  name  of  Theodonia 
Cjmopolitea.  Oale  added  a  new  Ijdia  nruon  of 
hifl  own.  and  gave  a  leriwd,  at  least  a  diflSsrent, 
'  text  The  whole  eight  are  included  in  the  Bke- 
iom  Graeei  of  WaJx,  to),  i.  p.  d39,  8to.  Stuttgard 
and  Tnbingen,  183'2.  II.  A(rnrifMTa,Narrationet, 
LDeViola;  %  D«  Hyacintha  ;  Z.  £>e  Narcuau ; 
4.  De  ArioHtt ;  5.  De  lean ;  6.  Di  Oto  et 
£^)laaii».  These  were  iirat  publithed  by  Iriart«. 
(Aqtms  BiUioth.  MtOriltum  GxUL  Graed  MSti, 
ToL  1,  p.  462,  foL  Madrid,  1 769],  and  are  reprinted 
by  Wall  in  the  collection  just  cited,  p.  ^^7.  They 
an  rery  abort.  ( Fabric  BiiL  Graec  toL  vi.  p. 
S3.)  [J.  CM.] 

SEVEyRUS,  bishop  of  Milenm  in  Numidia, 
the  friend  and  ardent  admirer  of  SL  Augustine, 
compoeed  in  the  ferronr  of  oTerflowing  aflectioii  a 
panegyrical  epistle  still  extant,  inscribed  Vaiera/iHi 
aa  denderabiii  el  toto  itna  eharUatia  ampleetendo 
epMoqpo  Amgiutmo,  It  will  be  found  among  the 
correapendenca  of  tbe  bishop  of  HippOf  n.  eix.  ed. 
Bened.  From  Ep.  ex.  of  uie  nme  collection  it 
appears  that  8eTeni«  died  before  the  object  of  bis 
love  and  rererence.  [W.  R,] 

SEVE'RUS,  was  bishop  of  Minorca  in  tbe 
eoriy  part  of  the  fifth  century,  nt  a  time  when  a 
great  number  of  the  Jews  settled  in  that  island 
were  suddenly  converted  to  Christianity.  This 
happy  change  was  ascribed  by  the  prehue  to  the 
presence  of  the  relics  of  St.  Stephen,  the  sroto- 
martyr,  which  had  been  deposited  in  the  uiurch 
at  Mngo  (Ma^n)  by  Orosius,  upon  his  retunt 
from  the  East  [Ohosiuh],  and  the  event  was 
solemnly  announced  to  all  ecdeaiaatica  throughout 
the  worid  in  a  circuhu  letter  written  a.  o.  218, 
and  inscribed  Epi$tola  ad  ommet  orib  terrarum 
EpUeapoi,  I'rfAgiitm,  et  DiaemuH.  This  piece 
vaa  nrst  brought  to  light  from  among  the  MSS. 
in  the  Vatican  by  Barmiioa,  who  published  it  in 
his  annals,  and  it  will  be  found  alao  in  the  Ap> 
pendiz  to  the  aeventh  volume  of  tiie  Benediclitie 
edition  of  St.  Augustine,  under  the  title  of  Sfveri 
Epistola  ad  tmnem  Ecdaiam  de  yirluiiius  in  Mi- 
tuirhensi  wuula  factis  per  niiqaias  Saudi  Stephani 
Marltp-it.  [W.  R.] 

SEVE'RUS  it*€vpoi  or  Ssvqpos),  the  name  of 
two  physicians,  who  have  been  supposed  to  be  the 
snme  person  by  Bandioi,  in  his  excellent  catalogue 
of  the  Library  at  Florence  (see  the  Index),  and 
one  of  whom  (probably  the  former)  is  mentioned 
in  a  lilt  of  those  who  were  most  eminent  in  medical 
science,  (Cramcr^s  Ameod.  Graeca  Paris,  vol,  iv.) 

L  A  physician  who  is  mentioned  by  Archigeoes 
(apt  Ool.  De  Compot.  Sfedwam.  aw.  Loe.  iii.  I. 
vd.  xii.  p.  623),  and  in  terms  which  seem  to  imply 
that  he  was  dead  when  Archigenes  wrote.  The 
Dame  occwi  ioTeral  times  in  Aetins,  who  bas  pre- 
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•erred  some  rather  large  extracts  from  the  writing* 
of  Sevems.  Theso  may  possibly  belong  to  the 
other  Sevens;  bat  upon  the  whole  it  seems  better 
to  attribute  them  to  this  one,  and  to  suppoae  that 
tlioM  passages  where  mention  is  made  of  Archi- 
genes (iii.  1.  34,  pp.  480,  481),  Oribauus  (ii.  3. 
102,  iu.  1.  34.  pp.  348,  481X  and  Sevems  (ii.  3. 
43,  98, 102,  pp.  319,  341,  342,  347),  wen  written 
by  Aistius  himselfl  If  the  places  where  Antoniaa 
Maaa  (ii.  3.  30.  p.  312),  Apnllnniui  (ibid.aBid  iL 
S.  4:1,  p.  319),  and  Asclcpiadet  Phonnacion  (it.  3. 
85,  p.  334),  are  quoted,  belong  to  Sevema,  he 
must  have  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  first  eentnrr 
after  Christ.  One  of  his  medical  formulae  is  qmted 
by  Alexander  TraUianns  (ii.  5,  p.  174.).  Fabrkius 
mentions  {BU.  Gr.  voL  xiiL  p.  391,  ed.  tcl)  a 
physieian  named  Aeertenu^  as  quoted  by  AKtioa  ; 
but  this  is  probably  a  mistake  either  in  the  Onek 
text  or  in  the  Latin  translation.  He  also  men- 
tions n  physician  named  Theodotiia  Srvena;  but 
"  Theodotium"  is  only  the  title  given  by  Severas 
to  one  of  his  medicines.  (See  ^bL  Gr.  vol.  vin. 
p.  329.) 

2.  The  author  of  a  short  Greek  treatise 

'EyvnjfMM'  iirm  KKuar^puf^  De  CfjutaHmM,  which 
was  first  published  by  F.  R.  Diets,  8vo.  Regim. 
Pruis.  1836.  He  is  called  by  the  tide  of /afrv- 
topkislA,  and  from  some  of  tbe  w«ds  he  uses  (a.  g, 
aaK^TiTittffit^s)  may  be  supposed  to  have  UvkI  in 
tho  sixth  oc  seveath  century  after  Christ  There 
is  nothii^  in  the  work  itself  that  deserves  parti- 
cular notice  here.  [W.  A.  G.] 

SEVETRUS,  the  architect,  with  Celer,  of  Nero's 
golden  house.  (Tac  Amu  xv,  42  ;  Suet.  A>r.  31 ; 
CauR.)  [P.&] 

SEVE'RUS,  ACI'LIUS,  consul  a.  D.  S23L 
with  Vettios  RuGnus,  in  the  reign  of  Constantiub 
(Fasti.) 

SEVE'RUS,  T.  ALLE'DIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes, 
married  his  own  niece  to  [Jease  A^ppina,  beouise 
she  married  her  uncle  the  emperor  Claudius.  (Tac. 
Amu.  xii.  7  ;  comp.  Suet.  Cumd,  26.) 

SEVE'RUS.  A'NNIUS,  &ther  of  Fabia  (W 
tilla,  who  was  great  grand-daughter  of  Antoninna, 
and  wife  of  the  elder  Qordian.  (Capitolin.  Gor- 
dian.  tret,  c  6.)  [W- R.] 

SEVE'RUS,  AQUILLIUS,  a  ^iard,  Uved 
under  Vnlentian,  and  wrote  a  work,  partly  in 
prose  and  partly  in  poetry,  which  is  thus  deocxibed 
by  HieronymuB  (de  Vir.  III.  c  3) :  "  volnmim, 
quasi  'OSotiropiKtiv,  totius  suae  vitae  statnm  con- 
tiiiens,  tarn  proso,  quom  versibus,  quod  vocarit 
iraTwrrpo^Av,  sive  ntijpav."  ( Wemsdorf.  PoEtaa 
Latiiti  Mmoreit          p- 1491.) 

SEVE'RUS,  M.  AURE'LIUS  ALEXAN- 
DER, usually  called  ALEXANDER  SBVERUS. 
Roman  emperor,  a.  n.  222 — 235,  tlie  son  of 
Gesiius  MarcianuB  and  Julia  Mamaea,  and  first 
cousin  of  ElagabaluB  [see  genealogy  under  Cara- 
calla],  was  bom  at  Aice,  in  Phoenicia,  in  tbe 
temple  of  Alexander  the  Great,  to  which  his  parenta 
had  repaired  for  the  celebration  <tf  a  fesUval.  There 
is  some  doubt  as  to  the  year  and  day  of  his  birth  ; 
but  the  1st  of  October,  a.  d.  205,  is  probably  the 
correct  date,  although  Hcrodian  places  the  event  so 
low  OS  A.D.  208.  Ilia  original  name  iqipean  to 
have  been  AlexiamH  BamanuM,  the  latter  appel- 
latiMi  baring  been  derived  from  his  maternal  grand* 
&ther.  Upon  the  elevation  of  Elagabalna,  h« 
accmnpanied  his  mother  and  the  couri  to  Raoe, 
a  report  having  been  spread  abroad,  and  lianDg 
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fraiRcil  credit,  that  lie  aliio,  aa  well  u  the  emperor, 
WM  the  Ml)  of  CarHcnllo.  Thia  ciMinection  wn 
nfierwards  recognised  by  himielf,  for  he  pabliGly 
vpoke  of  the  divine  AnUHiimu  m  hk  tire ;  and  the 
nnme  fmct  h  Rwrtnl  b;  the  geneaWf  recorded  on 
nneient  monumenti.  In  a.  d.  221  ne  wu  adopted 
by  Elnfjabulua  nnd  cieated  Caenr,  pontiff  coninl 
fleet,  and  princepB  juventutis,  at  the  iiutiga^on  of 
the  ncute  and  politic  JiiliA  Maesa,  who,  foreaemtig 
the  inentable  destmctioit  of  one  gimndaon,  resolved 
t<i  provide  beforehand  for  the  qniet  meoeiiioD  of 
the  othw.  The  namea  Almiatam  and  Bainainn 
were  now  laid  luide,  and  thoia  of  M.  Amn&a 
A/ejojidermbatitatei;  JIf.  Amntita  in  lirtiM  of  hie 
niioption  ;  AUiramier in  conwqnence,  na  waa  aawrted, 
of  a  direct  revelation  on  the  port  of  the  Syrian  god. 
KlagaboLus  gpeedilj  repented  of  hit  dioice,  and 
mnde-  many  eflbrts  to  remove  one  upon  whom  he  dot 
looked  with  jeakHiey  aa  a  dangeroiu  rival ;  bnt  bis 
ivpented  efTorta,  open  na  well  as  secret,  being  frns- 
tmted  by  the  vigilance  of  Mamaea  and  the  ni&c- 
tion  of  the  soldiers,  eventually  led  to  his  own  death, 
an  hfis  b<-en  related  elsewhere^  IElaoabalub  ; 
Maksa  ;  Mamaxa.] 

AlenuKfer  was  forthwith  adcnowledged  emperor 
hy  the  pntetoriMia,  nnd  thrir  choiee  was  upon  the 
Kime  day  confirmed  by  the  senate,  who  voted  all 
ihp.  customary  distinctions ;  and  thus  he  ascended 
the  throne,  on  the  1 1th  of  March,  A.  D.  222,  in  his 
■•'vpnteenth  year,  adding  ■■Smrtu  to  his  other  desig- 
iintions,  in  order  to  mark  more  explicitly  the  descent 
which  he  claimed  from  the  &ther  of  CiJiicalla. 

For  the  space  of  nine  yNia  the  away  of  the  new 
mniiarch  was  unmarked  by  any  great  event ;  but  a 
{•mdual  reformation  was  effected  in  the  various 
abuses  which  bad  so  long  preyed  upon  the  state  ; 
mfn  of  learning  and  virtne  were  promoted  to  the 
chief  digniUes,  while  the  city  and  the  empire  at 
)ar^  began  to  recovw  a  healthier  tone  in  religion, 
morals,  and  politics,  Bnt  ditring  the  period  of 
trnnqnillity  in  Italy,  a  great  revolution  had  taken 
place  in  Uie  East,  whose  effects  were  soon  felt  in 
the  Roman  provinces,  and  gave  rise  to  a  series  of 
convnlsions  whiah  abook  ^  worid  for  centuries. 
The  Persians,  after  having  aabmitted  to  the  sway 
of  Alexander  the  Great,  of  the  Selenddae,  and  of  the 
Parthiaus  in  torn,  had  made  a  desperate  effort  to 
regdn  their  independence :  after  a  protncted  and 
sanguinary  straggle,  their  chief,  Artazenes,  over- 
came the  warlike  Artabanua,  and  the  sovereignty  of 
Central  Asia  passed  forever  fton  the  hands  of  the 
Arsacklae.  The  ooitqaenn,  flushed  with  victory, 
now  began  to  form  ntore  ample  schemes,  and  fondly 
hoped  that  the  time  had  now  arrived  when  they  might 
thrust  forth  the  Western  tyrants  from  the  regions 
they  had  so  long  usurped,  nnd.  recovering  the  vast 
dominion  once  swayed  by  their  ancestors,  again 
rule  supreme  over  all  Asia,  from  the  Indus  to  the 
Aegaean.  Accordingly,  as  early  BaA.ih  2'29,  Meso- 
potamia and  Syria  were  threatened  by  the  victorious 
hordes;  and  Alexander,  finding  that  prace  could  no 
longer  be  matnlained,  set  forth  from  Rome  in  a.  d. 
231  to  asMuna  in  person  the  command  of  the  Ro- 
man l^iona.  The  opposing  hosts  met  in  the  level 
plain  beyond  die  Euphrates,  in  a.  d.  232.  Arta- 
zerxes  was  overUinwn  in  n  great  battle,  and  driven 
across  the  Tigris  ;  but  the  emperor  did  not  prose- 
cute his  advantage,  for  intelligence  having  reiiched 
him  o(  a  great  movement  anoog  the  Oemuin  tribes, 
be  huRied  bade  to  the  dty.  where  he  celebrated  a 
trinnph  in  the  antnmn  of  a.  d.  333. 
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Such  is  the  account  given  of  the  resnlt  of  this 
campaign  by  all  ancient  writers,  with  the  exception 
of  Herodian,  who  draws  a  frightful  picture  of  the 
losses  sustained  by  the  sword  and  by  disease,  and 
represents  Severus  as  having  been  obliged  to  retreat 
ingloriously  into  Syria,  with  the  mere  &eleton  of  an 
army.  But  the  well  known  hostility  of.  this  histo- 
rian to  SeveniB  would,  in  itself^  throw  discredit  upon 
these  statements,  unless  corroborated  by  more  im- 
partial  testimony  ;  and  the  diaracter  of  the  prince 
fiff  bids  OS  to  suppose  thai  he  would  ban  driibmately 
{banned  and  executed  a  fiaad  whieh  Could  have 
imposed  upon  no  one,  and  would  have  commemorated 
by  speeches  to  the  senate  and  people,  by  medals,  by 
inscriptions,  and  finally  by  a  gorgeous  triumph,  that 
which  in  reality  was  a  shameful  and  most  disastrous 
defeat  Although  little  doubt,  thetefore,  can  be 
entertained  with  regard  to  the  main  fiuta  of  the 
expedition,  the  detomination  of  the  dtfes  is  a 
matter  of  considerable  difficulty,  and  has  given  rise 
to  much  controversy  nmong  chronologers ;  for  the 
evidence  is  both  complicated  and  uncertain.  On 
the  whole,  the  opinion  of  Eckhel  (vol.  vii.  p.  274) 
seems  the  moat  probable.  He  concludes  that  Severus 
left  the  city  for  the  Persian  war,  at  the  end  of  a.  n, 
230,  or  the  beginning  of  a.  a  231 ;  that  the  bottle 
with  Artaxerxea  was  fbngirt  in  a.  D,  232 ;  and 
that  the  trinmph  was  edehntad  towards  the  end  nf 
A.D.  233. 

Meanwhile,  the  Oennans  having  crossed  the 
Rhine,  were  now  devastating  Gaul.  Sevenu  quitted 
the  metropdis  with  an  army,  in  the  course  of  a.  D. 
234  i  bnt  before  be  had  made  any  progms  in  the 
campaign,  be  was  waylaid  by  a  small  bnnd  of  mn- 
tinous  soldiers,  instigated,  it  is  said.hy  Moximinus, 
and  slain,  along  With  his  nwthtf,  in  the  eariv  part 
of  A.  D.  235,  in  the  30th  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
14th  of  his  rdgn. 

All  ranks  were  plunged  in  the  deepest  grief  by 
the  intelligence  of  his  death,  and  their  sorrow  was 
rendered  more  poignant  by  the  well-known  coarse- 
ness and  hratality  of  his  successor  [Maximinos]. 
Never  did  a  sovereign  better  merit  the  regrets  of 
his  people.  His  nobia  and  giaoeAd  pfeaenoe,  tite 
gentleness  and  courtesy  of  Ms  manners,  and  the 
ready  access  granted  to  persons  of  every  grade, 
produced,  at  an  early  period,  an  impreanon  in  )iit 
favour,  which  becune  deeply  engraven  on  the 
hearts  of  all  by  the  justice,  wisdom,  and  clemency 
which  he  uniformly  displayed  in  oU  pnhlic  tmns- 
aetianB,  and  by  the  simpueity  and  parity  which 
distinguished  his  private  lift.  The  fonution  of 
his  character  must,  tn  a  great  measure,  be  ascribed 
to  the  high  principles  instilled  by  his  mother,  who 
not  only  guarded  his  life  with  watchful  care  against 
the  treachery  of  Ekgabalos,  but  was  not  less  vigi- 
lant in  preserving  his  morals  from  the  contamina- 
tion of  the  double-dyed  profligacy  with  which  be 
was  Burronnded.  The  son  deeply  felt  the  obliga- 
tions which  hs  owed  to  such  a  parent,  and  repaid 
them  by  the  moat  respectful  tenderness  and  dutiful 
submission  to  her  will.  The  implicit  reliance  which 
be  reposed  on  her  judgment,  ia  sud  to  have  led  to 
hia  untimdy  end  i  for  Mamaea  incnleated  excessive 
and  ill-timed  parsimony,  which  conjoined  wlUi  the 
strict  discipline  enforced,  at  length  alienated  the 
affections  of  the  troops,  who  were  at  one  time 
deeply  attaclr«d  to  his  person.  So  sensible  was  ha 
of  this  &tal  error,  that  he  is  said  to  have  reproached 
his  mother,  with  his  dying  bteath,  as  the  causa  of 
the  catastrophe.    (Heiodian.     By.  17 — 28.  vL 
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I — 18;  Dion  Cau.  Ixxx.  frag.;  Lamprid.  Alex. 
Snarly  comih  AnUmin.  MagcA. ,  Victor,  tU  Caet. 
XxiT-  &iH.  xxiv. ;  Kuuup,  viU.  1 4  ;  Zanm.  i.  1 1 
-11)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  aLIXaNDKS  SXVBKtlSi. 

SEVE'RUS.  A.  CAECI'NA.  [Cakcisa, 
No.  4.1 

SBVE'RUS,  CA'SSIUS,  a  celebrated  orator 
and  ntirical  writer,  in  the  time  of  Augiutiii  and 
Tiberitifl,  it  nippoud  by  Weichert  to  hare  been 
boro  about  B.  a  50.  He  U  called  in  the  Index  of 
Authon  to  the  tUrty^fifth  book  of  Fliny  Longula- 
■w,  that  is,  a  native  of  Longula,  a  town  of  Latiuin, 
He  was  a  man  of  low  origin  and  diMoluto  cha- 
racter, but  wat  much  feared  by  the  severity  of  bis 
attacks  upon  the  Roman  nobles.  He  must  have 
commenced  his  career  as  a  public  slanderer  very 
early*  if  he  is  the  person  against  whom  the  sixth 
epode  of  Homw  is  ditacted,  as  it  supposed  by 
many  aDoent  and  modem  cammentatota.  He  at- 
traetod  particalar  attention  by  accusing  of  poison- 
ing,  in  B.  c.  9,  Nonius  Asprenas,  the  friend  of 
Augustus,  who  was  defended  by  Asintus  Pollio 
(Suet  A%g. 56  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxv.  12.  s. 46 ;  Quintil. 
z.  I.§23;  OionCass.lT.4).  Ton-ards  the  lattorend 
of  tlia  leign  of  Angastns,  SeTema  was  banished 
by  Augnatua  to  the  idand  of  Crete  on  account  of 
his  libelloas  rcries  agunst  the  distinguished  men 
and  women  at  Rome ;  but  as  he  still  continued 
to  writ«  libels,  he  was  deprived  of  his  pro- 
perty in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  a.  D.  24,  and  re- 
moved to  the  desert  island  of  Seriphos  where  he 
died  in  great  poverty  in  the  tventy-fifth  year  of 
his  exile.  Hieronymus  places  his  death  in  a.  d. 
33,  and  if  this  be  correct  he  was  banished  in  a.  D. 
8.  Casstus  Sevcnis  introduced  a  new  style  of 
oratory,  and  is  said,  by  the  author  of  the  Dialogue 
en  Orators  (ee.  19,  26),  to  hare  been  the  first  who 
deserted  the  style  of  die  ancient  onttort ;  and  ac- 
cordingly Meyer  observes,  that  dividing  the  history 
of  Roman  oratory  into  three  epochs,  Cato  would 
be  the  chief  of  the  older  school,  Cicero  of  the 
niddln  period,  and  Severus  of  the  later.  The 
works  Severus  were  proscribed,  bat  were  per- 
mitted by  Cal%ubi  to  be  read  anin.  (Tac.  Awk.  i. 
7*2,  It.  31,  de  OraL  19,  26  ;  Senee.  a»6mt.  iii. 
init. ;  QointiL  x.  1.  §  1 16  ;  Suet  Caiig.  16,  VHtlL 
S ;  PItn.  U.  iV.  vii.  1 0. 1.  1 2  ;  Macrob.  ScU.  ii.  4  ; 
Hieron.  ta  Ev»A.  OirtM.  204»;  Weichert.  De 
Liteii  Varii  tt  Cattii  Parmaau  Vila,  Grimae. 
11136,  pp.  190—212,  where  the  reader  will  find 
every  thing  that  is  known  about  Caasioa  Severus  ; 
Dnnnann,  GadMb  Rowu,  vol.  ii.  p.  161 ;  Meyer, 
Oratomm  Jtomanorum  FragnwHla^  pp.  545—^51, 
2d  ed.) 

SEVE'RUS,  CATI'LIUS.  I.  Consul  in  a.d. 
120,  was  made  by  Hadrian  governor  of  Syria,  and 
snbaeqitently  ptaefectus  urbi,  but  was  removed 
from  i3ie  lal^  post  in  a,  d.  138,  because  he 
expressed  disi^pnihitiaii  at  the  sdoption  of  An- 
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toninus  Pius,  in  consequence  of  his  being  anxiaiis  to 
gain  Uie  empire  for  himsell  He  was  the  maternal 
gnat-grand  father  of  the  emperor  M.  AoreUna  [se« 
Viri.I.p.439].  Sevenu  was  »  fiiaid  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  several  of  whoae  letten  an  addwstd  le 
him.  (Capitolin.  Sport.  5,  15,  24,  M.  Ambm.  I  ; 
Plin.  Ep.  i.  22,  iii.  6,  v.  1,  et  alibi.) 

2.  A  relation  of  the  emperor  Akraukder  Sevemv 
and  a  member  of  his  consilium,  is  described  aa  nr 
ommiam  docUaximua.    (Lamprid.  Ale*.  Sever.  68.) 

SEVE'RUS,  CE'STIUS.    [Cxsnus  No.  5.) 

SEVE'RUS,  Cl'NCIUS,  slain  by  the  ftaperar 
Septimiui  Severus  (Sportian.  Sever,  13),  ia  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  pontilex  Cingins  Sevenu. 
who  is  mentioned  in  connection  with  the  burial  of 
Commndus.    (Lamprid.  Qmmod.  20.) 

SEVE'RUS,  CLAUDIUS.  I.  The  leader  of 
the  Helvetii,  a.  n.  C9.    (Tnt  flut.  i.'68.) 

2.  Cn.  Claudius  Skvkrus,  consnl  with  Sex. 
EniciuB  Claras,  in  a.d.  146,  in  which  year  the 
emperor  Severas  was  bom.  (SpartiaB.  Sewmr.  } ; 
Cod.  Jnst  6.  tit  26.  s.  L) 

3.  Ti.  Claudiuh  Sivkbus  codsoI  a.  d.  200. 
with  C  Aufidiits  Viclorinns.  (Cod.  JnaL  8.  lit. 
45.  s.  I.  et  alibi) 

SEVE'RUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  according  to  the 
criticism  of  Quintilian,  more  distinguished  as  a 
verse-maker  thu  as  a  poet,  was  ooniemponu-y  with 
Ovid,  by  whom  he  is  addressed  in  one  of  the 
Epistles  written  from  Pentna.  He  waa  the  aathar 
of  a  poem  entitled  Btibat  SetUmm^  which  he  was 
prevented  by  death  from  compledng.  Sene»  has 
preserved  (Suator.  viL)  a  fragment  by  Severus,  on 
the  death  of  Cicero  ;  and  in  one  of  bis  Epistles  he 
speaks  of  him  as  having  written  upon  Aetna ;  bat 
whether  this  was  an  independent  piece  or  was  in- 
doded  in  the  ^Uan  War,  we  cannot  teU.  (See 
Ldcilius  JumoR.] 

The  above-mentioned  fragments,  and  a  few  in- 
considerable scraps,  collected  ebiefly  from  the  gram- 
marians, will  be  found  in  Wemsdorf,  Po£L  Lot. 
Mitt,  vol  iv.  pt  i.  pp.  217, 225,  comp.  vol.  iv.  pt.  i. 
p.  33,  vol.  V.  pt  iii.  p.  1469.  (Orid,  Ep.  Pomt. 
iv.  2.  2  ;  Sonet  Suator.  vii.  E^tigt.  Ixxiz. ;  QsiaiiL 
X  1.  §  B9.)  (W.  R.1 

SEVE'RUS,  CU'RTIUS,  a  Ronun  officer  in 
Syria,  in  a.  d.  52.    (Tac.  Ann.  xii.  55.) 

SEVEHUS,  FLA'VIUS  VALE'RIUS,  Ro- 
DHB  emperor,  A.  D.  806 — 307.  After  the  abdicatMo 
of  Dioewtian  and  Haximian,  followed  1^  the  de- 
vation  of  Oalerioa  with  Conatantias  Ghlwua  to  the 
rank  of  Augusti,  it  became  necessary,  in  order  to 
nuuntain  the  scheme  of  the  empire,  to  appoint  new 
Caesars  [Dioci,mANUs].  The  right  of  nomi- 
natioD  was  conceded  to  Oalerins,  who  selected  two 
creatures  of  his  own,  devoted,  as  he  beUercd,  to  hia 
interest*,  Maximinns  Daaa  and  Sevnns.  liie  lutn-, 
an  obscure  Illyrian  adventurer,  dtogether  nnkiMnni. 
save  as  the  dissolute,  although  futmul,  adbecent  of 
hia  patron,  was  invested  with  the  insignia  of  his 
new  dignity  atMihin,  on  the  Ist  of  May,  a.d.  305, 
by  Hmulios  in  person,  and  obtained  Italy,  and 
imbably  AMea  ud  Upper  Pannonia  ahMi^  aa  hia 
provinoea  But  as  soon  as  intelBgoiee  was  nceived 
of  the  death  of  Constantius  Chtorus,  whieb  hap- 
pened at  York,  in  July,  a.  d.  306,  Sevenu  waa 
forthwith  proclaimed  Augustus  in  his  stead,  by 
Oalerins,  and  soon  after  was  instructed  to  quell  the 
disturfaances  excited  by  the  usurpation  of  Maxcn- 
lius.  The  details  of  this  disutrous  campaign,  the 
advanee  of  Serem  upcm.  tji^  capital,  ibe  ddeetiaQ 
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of  hit  troops,  hii  hasty  retreat,  and  his  surrender 
at  lUvenna  to  Herculini,  upon  the  most  solemn 
(uaunmces  of  ample  protection,  hare  been  related 
in  a  fnmer  articia  [MAXltmns].  In  spite,  how- 
CTcr,  of  all  tb«  promise*  of  the  conqueror,  the  van- 
qaished  prince  was  conreyed  as  a  prisoner  of  war 
to  the  vicinity  of  Rome,  luid  detained  in  captivity 
at  Tres  Tabemae,  on  the  Appinn  road,  where, 
upon  receiving  intimation  that  he  might  choose  the 
manner  of  his  death,  he  opened  his  veins,  and  was 
entombed  in  the  sepalchn  of  GaUi«ina,  a.  d,  307. 
(Panegr.  VeL  i.  v.;  Anet.  De  Mart  Ptnee.  18, 
]  9,  20,  25,  26 ;  Victor,  ifa  Cbet.  40,  £^  40; 
Kutrop.  X.  2  ;  Excerpto  ValMkui.  5— 10 ;  Zosim. 
ii.  9y  10.)  [W.  R] 
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SEVE'RUS,  HERE-NNIUS.  a  fKead  of  the 
vounger  Pliny,  who  speaks  of  him  as  **  vir  doctis- 
aiinns."   (Plin.  Ep.  iv.  28.) 

SKVE'RU8,  JO'LIUS,  a  legalos  of  Hadrian, 
was  first  governor  of  Britain,  from  which  he  was 
summoned  by  the  empeior  to  take  the  command  of 
the  war  againat  tbe  Jews.  After  the  tonelnsion  of 
this  war  he  was  placed  over  Bithynia,  which  lie 
f^vemed  with  great  wisdom  and  justice.  He 
must  not  be  confounded  with  the  Sererus,  whom 
Pliny  addresses  in  several  of  his  letters,  as  Ohm- 
dorp  has  done  in  bis  Onomasticon  ;  for  the  friend 
of  Pliny  was  Catilini  Severus,  ns  has  been  shown 
Mbore.    (Dion  Cass.  Ixix.  13,  14.) 

SEVE'RUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  Roman  grammarian, 
of  wham  nothing  is  known,  is  the  author  of  a 
small  treaUfto  entitled  De  Peditna  ExpoxiUo,  which 
was  first  published  by  Heusinger,  together  with 
the  work  of  Flavins  Mallina  Theodoras  on  the 
same  subject,  OuelC  1755,  and  Lugd.  Bat.  1766. 
It  is  also  included  in  0«i»fi»d'B  ScripL  Lot  Hti 
At'lrie.  Otod.  1837. 

SEVE'RUS,  LI'BIUS,  Roman  emperor  from 
A.  t>.  4^1 — 465.  He  was  a  Lucanian  by  birth, 
and  owed  his  accesuon  to  Ridnter.  who  plnced 
him  on  the  throne  of  Rome  after  the  assassina- 
tion of  Majorian.  His  procbunation  took  place 
at  Ravenna,  on  the  19th  or  20th  of  November, 
461,  and  the  Roman  senate  confinned  the  elec- 
tion soon  afterwards.  He  vras  an  obscure  man^ 
and  his  name  is  not  mentioned  previous  to 
the  murder  of  Majorian,  of  which  he  was  one 
of  the  principal  agents.  Ko  acts  of  his  reign 
are  ncorded  but  one,  namely  his  condemnation 
of  Agrippinns.  and  the  subMMiupnt  pardon  which 
ho  granted  to  him  in  46"2.  IjCo,  the  Eastern 
emperor,  declined  to  acknowledge  him,  but  after- 
wards complied  with  the  wishes  of  the  powerful 
Ricimer.  to  whom  we  refer  for  the  political  eventa 
of  the  time.  Severus  died  in  Rnmo  nn  the  15th 
of  August,  465,  or  perhaps  some  weeka  later. 


(IdatiuB,  Cirmiam ;  OlroincDis  AUxamdr. ;  Evajr. 
iL  7  ;  TImo^  p.  97 ;  Jomatid.  Da  RA.  OvOu 
c.  45.)  tW.  P.J 
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SEVE'RUS  SANCTUS,  the  writer  of  an  amoe- 
baean  pastoral  of  conaiderable  merit,  extending  to 
1 32  Hiiea,  in  choriambte  metre,  first  published  by 
P.  Pithon  in  his  **  Vetemm  aliquot  Galliae  Theolo- 
gorum  Scripta'*  {4to.  Paris,  1586)  as,  Sneri  Me- 
iorit  el  Poftae  Chriitiajn  Carmen  Bitcoliam.  The 
subject  relates  to  a  murrain  among  cattle,  whicii, 
after  sweeping  over  Puinonia,  Illyria,  and  Belgica, 
was  devastating  the  pastures  of  the  cotintry  whero 
the  scene  is  ktid ;  that  is,  probably  Gml  (see 
V.  22).  The  speakers  who  open  the  dialogue  are 
Bncultts  and  Aegon,  both  pagans  ;  and  these  are 
afterwards  joined  byTityrtis,a  Christian.  Buculua 
recounts,  with  deep  grief,  the  disease  and  death  by 
whidi  his  oxen  haid  been  visited.  While  Aegon  ia 
condoliiu  with  him,  and  marvelling  that,  although 
many  of  their  neighbours  had  b&en  afflicted  by 
this  calamity,  some  iiad  remained  altogether  un- 
injured, Tityms,  one  of  those  who  hi^  escaped, 
comes  up,  and,  on  being  questioned,  declares  that 
he  attributed  the  preservation  of  his  prraerty  to 
the  rign  of  the  cross  inpnsMd  apon  the  ratdiMda 
of  his  flocks,  and  to  the  worship  of  Jems,  iririch 
he  himself  practised,  at  the  same  time  recommend- 
ing his  friends  to  adopt  the  faith  which  ho  piv- 
fcssed,  as  the  only  sure  saf^uard  and  remedy. 
Bucnius,  convinced  by  his  arguments,  and  hoping 
to  avert  Uie  pestilence  from  his  herds,  agrees  to 
become  a  convert,  Aegon  alio  expreseea  Bis  wilt- 
ingneas  to  receive  the  truth,  and  both,  conducted 
by  Titynis.  proceeded  to  the  dty,  for  the  purpose 
of  offering  homage  at  the  shrine  of  Christ. 

With  regnrd  to  the  author  little,  or  rather  no> 
tiling,  is  known ;  for  every  particular  recorded  with 
regard  to  him,  resolves  itself  into  a  vague  conjec- 
ture. Ausonius  mentions  a  I^avnu  Sant^us  as  his 
kinsman  (Parenbd.  zviii.  xix),  and  Sidonioi 
Apollinaris  (Ep,  vlii,  II)  speaks  of  his  friend 
Satutus,  who  had  been  bishop  of  Bordeaux  ;  but 
the  composer  of  the  edogue  now  under  considera- 
tion, is  commonly  suppowd  to  be  the  nme  with 
SanelHt,  a  friend  of  Panlinns  Nolanus,  to  whom 
that  prelate  addresses  his  twenty-sixth  epistle, 
while  Pithou  proceeds  a  step  farther,  and  maintains 
that  he  ia  also  the  rhetorician  Endeilichius,  whom 
Paulinus  names  in  a  letter  to  Snipicius  Severus 
(Ep.  ix.  comp.  Slnnoud,  ad  Sidon.  Apalt.  Ep.  iv. 
8%  Accordingly,  he  published  the  second  edition 
of  the  pastoral  in  his  "  Epigrammata  et  Poemata 
Vett,"  &C.  (Paris,  1590),  as  Canwn  Setrri  Semcti, 
id  est,  Endeilichi  Rietorit,  de  Mortibut  Bmim  ;  and, 
since  that  period,  scholars,  according  to  their  con- 
viction, have  adopted  one  or  other,  or  both  of  these 
titles. 

From  the  internal  evidence  iKirded  by  the  inera 
itself  we  an  led  to  condode  that  itji$l«^  to  ih« 
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befcinning  of  the  fifth  century  ;  and  that  tlw  pwti- 
Imea  to  which  it  refers,  is  the  swim  u  that  which 
mtend  Italy  along  with  Alaric,  in  a.  409, 
Bevond  thi«  we  can  hardly  venture  to  advance. 

ibg  first  two  editions  we  have  already  named. 
It  will  be  found  also  in  the  BilUothetM  Palram 
Ma^,  fol.  Logd.  167?.  voL  vi.  p.  366;  in  the 
BtUiutheea  Fairum  of  Oalland,  fbl  Venet.  1788, 
vol.  viii.  p.  207,  and  in  Wemidorf's  /*.  Z.  M., 
vol.  ii.  p.  217.  It  has  been  pabliihed  sepaiately 
by  Weitaius,  Sva  Fraocf.  1612 ;  with  the  notes 
of  Weiuius  fuid  SebttTus,  8to.  Log.  Bat.  1715 
and  1746 ;  by  Richtar,  4to.  Uomb.  1747  ;  and 
by  Piper,  8vo.  Oott  18S5.  A  disserUtion  on 
Sflvenu  Sanctus  is  contained  in  Wemsdtn^  FoUt. 
LaL  Afts.  vol,  iL  p.  53,  saqq.,  comp.  vol.  iv.  pt,  2, 
pp.  806,  8)2,  voLt.  pt.3.  p.  1449;  and  in  the 
«dition  of  Piper.  [\V.  R.] 

SEVE'RUS,  L.  SEPTI'MIUS,  Roman  empe- 
ror a.  v.  193 — 211,  was  bom  on  the  11th  of 
April,  A.  D.  146,  near  Iieptis  in  Africa,  and  it  has 
boan  nmarked,  that  be  was  the  only  Roman  em- 
peror who  was  a  native  of  that  continent.  His 
fiunily  was  of  equestrian  rank  ;  the  name  of  his 
fiither  was  Q«ta,  of  his  mother  Fulvia  Pia,  and 
from  the  cocreepoudence  of  ^pellation  and  country 
we  may  Mrly  conjecture  that  he  was  a  dewendnnt 
(tfthe  Septimius  ^veros  of  LaMia  to  whomStatiaB 
addnaiet  a  gnoefiil  poem.  He  devoted  himself 
eagarir  when  a  boy  to  the  study  of  Greek  and 
Idtin  litefatnre,  and  became  a  proficient  in  these 
languagea.  Having  removed  to  Rome  he  entered 
upon  a  poblic  career,  and  at  the  age  of  thirty-two 
was  made  praetor  elect  by  M.  Aurettus,  his  ambi- 
tiona  viowa  having  been  effectually  promoted  by 
the  influence  iA  his  khisnian  Septimius  Severus, 
who  had  been  lused  to  the  consulship.  From 
this  time  forward  the  progress  of  Seveius  was 
steady  and  rapid.  He  successively  commanded 
the  fourth  legion  then  stationed  neat  Marseilles 
—  governed,  with  high  reputation  for  impar- 
tiality and  integrity,  the  province  of  Oallia  Lug- 
dunensis  — was  legate  of  Pannonia,  proconsul  of 
Sicily,  and  consul  suSectau  in  185,  along 

with  Apuleius  RuSnus,  being  one  of  tfac  twenty- 
five  who  in  that  year  poidiaaed  the  office  from 
Cleandar  (CLaANDH].  He  was  snbeequently 
commander-in-chief  of  the  army  in  PanDonia  and 
lUyria,  and  upon  the  death  of  Commodus  ten- 
dered his  allegiance  to  Pertinox,  hut  after  the 
murder  of  the  latter,  and  the  »bameful  elevation 
of  Julianns,  which  excited  universal  indignation 
tbroughoat  the  provinces,  he  was  himself  pro- 
claimed emperor  by  the  tnx^  at  Camutam.  Al- 
though be  consented  with  reluctance  to  receive 
this  honour,  yet,  when  his  decision  was  once  made 
he  acted  with  the  greatest  promptitude  and  energy. 
While  Pescennius  Niger,  who  had  been  saluted  as 
Augustus  by  the  eastern  legions,  was  loiteriug 
at  Antiocfa,  Sevenis  marched  straight  upon  Rome, 
and  disr^piiding  the  threats,  the  assaaMns,and  the 
peacefii]  overtures  itf  JuUcnua,  as  well  as  the  reao- 
lutions  of  the  senate,  in  terms  of  which  he  had 
been  declared  a  public  enoiiy.  he  pressed  onwards 
with  great  rapidity,  announcing  himself  every 
where  as  the  avenger  of  Pertinaz,  whose  name  he 
assumed,  and  from  that  time  forward  constantiy 
retained  among  his  titles.  His  arrival  before  the 
city  on  the  1st  or  2d  of  June,  a.  d.  193,  was  the 
eigaal  for  the  death  of  Julianus  [JuLiANiiii],  and 
the  pnatoiiaot  bavinf;  Mbmittedj  bii  first  eaereiae 


of  power  was  to  take  vengeaDce  cm  the  actual 
murderers  of  Pertiou.  He  ^en  coUeetad  tLe  reet 
of  the  guards,  sunocnded  them  with  hi*  legioais 
compeUed  them  to  lay  down  their  anna,  and 
banished  them  from  Rome,  forbidding  them  upon 
pain  of  death  to  approach  within  a  hundred  uiilea 
of  the  metropolis.  This  act  of  justice  and  of 
policy  being  performed,  he  procMded  to  eniar 
the  city,  where  all  ordcra  in  the  state  now  vied 
with  each  other  in  wtdcoming  him  with  joyful 
homage.  He  declared  Clodius  Albinua,  wboM 
rivalry  he  dreaded,  CaeMar,  —  oelebratsd  the  ob^ 
quies  of  Pertiaax  with  the  utmost  splendor, —  dis- 
tributed an  enonvous  donative  to  bia  soldier*, 
amounting  we  are  told  to  30,000  sesterces  -Ear  each 
man.  and  having  arranged  all  matters  cansectrd 
with  the  internal  government  of  the  state,  quitted 
Kcime  within  thirty  days  after  bis  triumphal  entry, 
and  hurried  to  the  East  in  order  to  prosecute  the 
war  against  Niger.  While  he  marched  direct 
townrds  Syria  at  the  head  of  a  portion  of  his  fmcfc 
he  desp.-klched  some  legions  into  Africa,  leat  the 
enemy  passing  through  Egypt,  or  along  the  coast, 
mifht  gHin  possession  of  the  great  granary  of  (h« 
empire  and  starve  the  metropolis.  So  eageriy  did 
he  watch  over  this  department  of  the  puUic  sei^ 
vice  in  aft«4  life,  that  when  he  died  die  atoiv 
housn  of  Rome  were  found  to  contain  ■  at»dc  of 
com  Bufllaent  for  the  coniumptioo  aenn  jeaii, 
and  as  much  oil  as  would  have  supplied  the  wants 
of  all  Italy  for  five. 

The  progress  of  the  campaign,  which  was  tenui- 
iiated  by  the  capture  of  Niger  after  the  battht  of 
1&MIS,  A.i>.  194,  need  not  be  recapitulated  [Nien, 
PstCBNHiuaJ.  BntSereniBwasiiotyataatiBAed. 
Some  of  the  border  tribes  still  lefiiainK  to  Mknow- 
ledge  his  authority,  he  crossed  the  Euphratea  lu 
the  following  year  (A.D.  195),  wasted  their  lands, 
captured  their  cities,  forced  oil  whom  he  encoaa- 
tered  to  submit,  and  won  for  himself  the  titles  of 
Adiabmiau,  Arabian,  and  Parlkiau.  In  a.  o.  196 
Bysantimn,  after  an  obstinate  raustance,  pnMneted 
for  nearly  three  years,  was  taken,  to  the  great  joy 
of  the  emperor,  who  treated  the  vanquished  with 
little  moderation.  Its  famous  walls  were  levelled 
with  the  earth,  its  soldiers  and  magistiatee  were 
put  to  death,  the  property  of  the  citizens  was  con- 
fiscated, and  the  town  itself,  deprived  of  all  its 
political  privileges,  made  over  to  the  Periatiiians. 
Meanwhile  Clodius  Albinns,who,  although  created 
Caesar,  found  that  after  the  debtruction  of  Niger 
he  wsa  treated  with  little  coniideradon,  had 
accepted  the  imperial  dignity  proftred  by  thr 
trooju  in  OauL  Sevems  being  thus  compelled  to 
return  to  Europe,  endeavonrM,  in  the  first  in- 
stance, to  remove  his  antagonist  by  treachery,  but 
his  schemes  having  been  baffled,  he  procured  a 
decree  of  the  Senate,  pronouncing  hun  a  public 
enemy,  and  then  hastened  on  to  Gaul  to  prosecute 
the  war.  On  the  nineteenth  of  February,  a.  d. 
197,  the  contending  hosts  encountered  near  Lyona, 
the  rinds  commanding  in  person,  each  at  the  bead 
of  150,000  men.  The  battle  was  fiercely  con- 
tasted,  and  for  a  time  fortune  seemed  to  waver. 
Severus,  when  rallying  hia  men,  lost  his  horse  and 
narrowly  escaped  being  slwn  ;  but  eventually  his 
superior  skill  and  experience  prevailed.  The  lo«a 
upon  both  ndes  was  terrible.  The  whole  phuii 
was  covered  with  the  dead  and  wounded,  and 
streams  of  blood  mingled  with  the  watm  the 
Rhone.    Albinus  took  lefuM  in  a  house  near  ^ 
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riret ;  but  fiiid  ng  huuself  hotly  pursued  and  Iiia 
r«tmt  cat  oS,  periKbed  by  hii  own  hnnd.  The 
comiiuror,  after  ieacting  upon  tha  apectscio  of  bis 
enemj^  coipM,  otdered  the  hmd  to  be  cut  oif 
and  de^attood  to  Rone,  whftbsr  he  quicldy 
followed,  aad  pat  to  death  many  seaston  sus- 
pected of  bsTing  beflB  in  comqMndence  with  the 
foe.  Game*  wen  exhibited,  and  largeiMfl  be- 
Btewed  on  the  people;  but  as  soon  aa  the  fint 
flniteoMnt  of  saoceu  bad  passed  away  Sevens, 
atill  thinting  ftr  military  renown,  teaolrad  to 
return  to  Asift,  and  again  aaiail  iba  Paithiant, 
who,  taking  advutige  of  the  civil  strife  in  the 
West,  had  spread  e?er  Mesopotamia.  Aocordinriy 
he  set  forth  accompanied  by  his  sons  Canuiula 
and  Oeta,  crossed  the  Euphiatea  early  in  the  year 
A.  IK  19S,  and  comtneaced  a  seriea  of  operations 
which  were  attended  with  the  meet  brilliant  re- 
sults. Selenda  and  Babylon  w«t«  e*aoaated  by 
the  enemy ;  and  Ctedphon,  at  that  time  their 
royal  city,  was  taken  and  plundered  af^r  a  short 
aiege.  The  campaign  against  the  Arabs,  who  had 
espoosed  the  cause  of  Niger,  was  less  ^orious. 
The  eraperor  twice  assailed  their  chief  town  Atra^ 
and  twice  waa  oonipeUed  to  retire  with  great  loas. 

The  next  three  years  wen  qwnt  in  tha  East 
StiTenis  entered  upon  his  third  consulship  in  Syria 
(a.  d.  202),  Cararalla  being  his  collengne  ;  visited 
Anbia,Palestioe,UHl Egypt;  and  having  made  all 
the  necessary  anangenents  in  theae  «>nntries,  re- 
turned to  K«me  in  the  SRm'e  year,  is  order  to  ofier 
the  decennial  Towa,  and  to  celebrate  the  marri^e 
of  his  eldest  son  with  Plautilla.  The  sbowa  in 
honour  of  the  return  of  the  prince,  of  the  comple- 
tion of  the  tenth  year  of  his  reign,  of  his  Tictorie^ 
and  of  the  royal  nuptiaU,  were  unparalleled  in 
magnifioence ;  that  u  to  ny,  the  bkndihed  and 
balehery  of  men  and  animala  were  greater  than 
eTcf.  On  one  occasion,  four  hundred  wild  beasts 
wcfe  let  loose  in  the  amphitheatre  at  one  moment, 
and  aereii  hundred,  at  the  rate  of  a  hundred 
for  each  day,  were  slaughtered  during  Uie  course 
nf  the  gaffle&  At  this  time,  also,  each  dti- 
aen  whoss  poverty  entitled  him  to  obtain  com 
from  the  public  ttofe,  and  each  of  the  praetorians 
received  ten  aurri  ;  a  largess  which  consumed 
about  siicteen  millions  and  a  half  sterling,  the 
greatest  snm  which  had  ever  been  bestowed  in 
such  a  manner  on  any  one  occasion. 

For  seven  years  Septimius  remained  tranquilly 
at  Roma ;  but  in  a.  d.  207,  either  beeauae  a 
rebellion  in  northern  Britain  had  aisnmed  an 
aspect  io  terious  that  his  preunce  was  deemed 
requisite,  or  for  the  purpose  of  giving  active 
employment  to  his  aons,  who  were  leading  a  life 
of  profligacy,  and  to  the  legions,  whose  discipline 
had  becmne  relaxed,  he  determined  agun  to  take 
the  field.  Aecordlngly,  paaung  throi^h  Oaul, 
he  reached  his  deatination,  early  in  a.  d.  208. 
Marching  at  once  to  the  disturbed  districts,  he 
entered  Caledonia,  and  penetrated,  we  are  told, 
to  the  very  extremity  of  the  ithind,  the  inha- 
iHtanta  ofiering  no  steady  or  formidabte  opposition, 
bnt  nther  luring  the  invaders  onward,  in  the 
•zpaetatiiHi  that  uiey  m^bt  be  destroyed  In  detail, 
by  waBt  and  misery.  Nor  do  these  anticipations 
Appear  to  have  been  altot^ther  disappointed: 
after  having  endured  excessive  icil  in  tranKport- 
iDg  snpptieB  over  barren  pathless  mountains,  in 
miwng  causeways  acran  swampy  ptiiicis,  and  in 
throwing  bridges  over  uiifurdable  rivers,  the  troops 


retraced  their  steps,  worn  oat  with  hardships  of 
every  description,  without  having  aecon^sbed 
any  greet  object,  or  secured  any  permanent  ad* 
vantage.  In  this  expedition  incdcuhible  miaety 
was  inflicted ;  the  prince  lost  fifty  thousand  men, 
and  gained  the  title  of  Britatmicut.  That  no 
moral  impression  even  was  made  is  evident  from 
the  fact  that,  scarcely  had  the  legions  withdrawn 
towards  the  south,  and  commenced  the  famous 
wall  which  still  bears  the  name  of  their  com- 
mander, when  a  fresh  insotreotion  Ixoka  out 
ammig  the  Heatao  and  the  CaladoniaDS.  Enraged 
by  this  audacity,  Sererut  decburad  hi*  resolution 
to  exterminate  the  whole  nee,  and  iostuitly  began 
to  make  preparations  for  a  new  campugn.  Bat 
his  designs  were  cut  short  by  death.  He  was 
attacked  by  a  violent  disease  in  the  joints,  and 
expired  at  York,  on  the  4th  of  February,  a.  D.  21 1 , 
in  the  sixty-fifth  year  of  his  age,  and  the  eighteenth 
of  his  reign.  His  ashes  were  conveyed  to  Rome, 
and  deposited  in  the  tomb  of  M.  Aureliui.  As  a 
matter  of  course,  his  iqratheosis  was  decreed  by  the 
senate,  and  Herodian  has  preserved  a  detailed 
account  of  the  ewmonies  performed. 

Although  the  character  of  Sevens  a^fkean  in  a 
most  fiivoitrabla  light  when  viewed  in  contrast 
with  those  mlers  who  immediately  preceded  wid 
followed  him,  there  in  in  it  not  much  to  admire, 
and  nothing  to  love.  He  was,  it  must  be  ad- 
mitted, a  stranger  to  their  brutal  vices ;  he  was 
free  from  al[  cspriciuus  tyranny ;  under  ordinary 
circumstances  he  govenied  the  state  with  integrity, 
and  did  all  that  might  best  promote  the  interests 
of  the  community  at  large.  He  devoted  himst-lf 
n-ith  great  ml  to  the  administration  of  justice, 
and  to  the  reform  of  public  abuses :  he  was,  nioro- 
over,  on  admirable  general ;  and  the  strict  dis- 
dpline  maintained  by  him  among  the  troops, 
eiiectually  repressed,  for  a  season,  military  insolence 
and  excesa  Nor  can  we  refuse  to  acknowledge 
that  he  possessed  a  lai-ge,  keen,  and  vigorous 
intellect,  such  as  might  well  befit  the  ruler  of  such 
an  empire  in  auch  unhappy  times.  But  he  was 
utterly  devoid  of  all  high  moral  principle,  totally 
deatitate  of  geutlenest  and  generosity  of  temper. 
When  he  had  once  resolved  to  gain  an  object,  he 
entertained  no  scruples  with  regard  to  the  means 
by  which  his  purpose  was  to  be  accomplished ;  and 
although  not  naturally  cruel,  was  perfectly  indif- 
ferent to  human  suKrii^  and  life.  Nor  did 
success  soften  An  faardneas  of  heart,  or  qualify 
tile  bitter  resentment  which  he  chmdied  agwnst 
alt  who  in  any  way  opposed  or  thwarted  his 
designs.  Not  content  with  victory,  he  ever  sought 
to  glut  his  vengeance  on  his  fallen  foes,  and  was 
always  most  odious  in  the  hour  of  triumph.  In 
private  life  it  is  said  that  he  was  a  warm  friend, 
simple  and  domestic  in  his  habits,  and  fond  of 
literary  pursitita. 

Although  undoubtedly  possessed  of  a  masculine 
tone  of  mind,  We  find  one  singular  trait  of  weak- 
ness, so  much  at  variance  with  bis  shrewdners, 
saguity,  and  strong  soise  in  other  matters,  that 
we  must  regard  it  as  a  most  remarkable  examine 
of  the  paralysing  influence  of  vanity.  He  en- 
deavoured to  establish  a  connection  between  himself 
and  his  predecessors  in  the  purple,  and  most  pre- 
posterously announced  that  he  was  the  adopted  son 
of  M.  Anrelins,  fifteen  years  after  the  death  of  that 
prince.  In  this  manner  he  set  up  a  cbdm  to  a  long 
line  of  impsrial  ancestors,  whicly-he  formally  taH 
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cam  or  uptihius  sivsrus. 

SEVFRUS,  T.  STATI'LIUS,  conaul  a.  d. 
171  with  L.  AUdina  HemuiiMiu.  (PhU.) 

SEVE'RUa.  SULPI'CIUS,  cfaieSr  cdebmted 
naneodenastiealhistoriui,inuRiuUiT«ofAquit&ine 
{Dialaff.  i.  20),  and  Boorished  toward*  lha  cloae  of 
the  fborth  century  under  Atcadioi  and  Uonoriua, 
being  a  few  jrean  joonger  than  hii  friend  Pau- 
linua  of  NoU,  to  whoM  letlm,  of  which  fourteen 
are  addreeeed  to  Serenu,  wo  are  priadpally  in- 
debted for  way  infomnlioa  wa  pouew  refuding 
hit  career.  Descended  from  a  noble  fiunily  he 
wu  carefully  trained  in  all  the  learning  of  the  age 
and  country  to  which  he  belonged,  diaiii^uiibed 
himielf  M  an  orator  at  the  bar,  and  married  early 
in  life  a  high-bora  and  vary  wealthy  bride.  The 
untimely  death  of  this  lady  produced  m  deep  an 
impression  on  his  mind  that,  while  yet  in  the 
flower  of  his  years,  he  resolved  to  abandon  the 
pursuit  of  worldly  pleasures  and  honours,  and  in 
company  with  a  few  pkms  friends,  to  a^  tmn- 
qnini^  in  seclusion  ud  holy  oxatdaea.  To  this 
determination  be  attadftitly  iidbMvd  notwith- 
standing the  oppontioD  his  father,  by  whom  he 
was  in  consequence  diiiubmtedt  a  misfortune 
compenented,  boweTer,  to  a  great  extent  by  the 
liberality  of  his  mother-in-law  Bas«uU.  He  eren- 
tually  became  a  presbyter  of  the  church,  and 
attached  himself  doaely  to  Sl  Martin  of  Tours, 
whom  he  ever  cultivated  with  peculiar  reverence. 
imUbing  from  him  many  wild  and  fantastic  notions 
respecting  dreams,  visions,  niimculous  manifes- 
tations, and  the  millennium,  whgch  in  some  mea- 
sure sullied  the  brightneBa  of  hiH  orthodoxy.  Gen- 
nadius,  in  a  pueage,  whose  authenticity  has  been 
aomewliat  nnranaonably  dispvtad,  positively  assists 
that  Sevems,  towards  the  close  of  his  life,  was 
tainted  with  the  Pelaginn  heresy,  but  th.-it  having 
become  sensiblu  of  liis  error,  and  feeling  convinced 
that  he  had  been  betrayed  by  .a  too  great  love  of 
speaking,  maintained  silence  ever  afterwards  as  an 
appropriate  atonement  for  his  sin.  The  precise 
date  of  his  birth  and  of  his  ixmth  are  alike 
nnknown.  The  former  has  been  refemd  to  a.  d. 
363,  the  latter  v.iriously  to  a.  d.  4 10, 420, 422, 432, 
an  argument  in  favour  of  the  earliest  of  these  epochs 
being  derived  from  the  fact  that  he  is  never  men- 
tioned by  Paulinus  subiequent  to  that  year.  His 
retirement  from  the  world  took  place  about  a.  d. 
393.  Wa  most  carefully  avoid  confounding  this 
Stilpicios  Sevens  with  another  ecclesiastical  writer. 
Sulpicius  Serenis,  sumamed  Pnu,  who  was  the 
iweatj-ieTenth  bishop  of  Bourges,  in  the  middle 
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The  extant  wonts  of  Sevous  are, 

I.  Vila  &  Martmi  Jknmetim,  drawn  ap  tA- 
wards  the  end  of  A.  n.  400^  mum  tttu  tint  death 
of  the  holy  man,  wfaoaa  viitaea  and  i«ii»dw  it 
commemorates. 

I I.  Trm  EfiitalM.  Theaa  three  letters  are  im- 
mediately cMinoctsd  with  the  preceding  biografthy, 
being  severally  antitled,  1.  Ad  EMaMmm  /Vb»- 
bj/UruM  ooatra  aemmbm  mrtilmM.  isott  Marimi. 
2.  Ad  Amttmrn  Diaammm  de  oUv  e(  ^parMom 
^jmdm.  S.  Ad  BamMbm  toenm  mam  de  tm»- 
ilu  iXm  (sc.  B.  Haitim)  e*  iae  mta  ad  iatmcr- 
talem. 

III.  /iittoria  Saav,  An  epitome  of  sacnd 
history,  extending  from  the  creation  of  the  worid 
to  the  consolship  of  Stilicho  and  Auielianoa,  a.  b. 
400.    It  was  concluded  obont  a.  o.  403. 

IV.  Dialogi  dMo,  mtomOj  dividad  iato  thn^ 
although  that  tanoM  the  Mcond  foma  in  NsUity 
a  portion  of  tha  first  They  contain  a  tenpnate 
review  (rf  tha  bitter  ditcassions  and  disaenaioiu 
which  had  arisen  among  eodesiastiea  in  the  East 
regarding  the  tendency  of  the  works  of  Origeo. 
Ccmposed  about  a.  d.  405. 

V.  .^vMofwAs.  1.  Ad  Ommdkm  Samrm.— 
on  tha  hut  jodgoenL  3.  Ad  eamkm — on  vir- 
ginity. 3.  Ad  Palatum  EpucojmiM.  4.  To  the 
magistrates  {deaoimei)  of  a  town  which  he  does 
not  namsb  fi.  Ad  Salviim.  6.  A  not*s  withont 
address,  extending  to  a  few  lines  only> 

Several  letters  to  Paulinus  aad  others  have 
been  lost,  as  we  gather  from  the  words  of  Oeo ' 
oodtos. 

A  letter  addressed  to  Paulinus  and  published 
along  with  those  of  Sevema  in  Uia  eeUaetioa  of 
Dacherius  is  by  some  other  hand. 

Solpicius  Sevenu  was  greatly  admired  fay  hia 
conlemponiries,  and  hii  Eune  atood  high  wiUi  all 
classes  of  leaden  in  the  middla  ages.  Their  esti- 
mate of  his  merits  was  far  too  Csvountde,  for  none 
of  his  productions  exhibit  mnch  strer^th  of  mind 
or  critical  sagacity,  nor  do  they  furnish  matter 
possessing  any  particular  interest.  His  httlory, 
moreover,  abonnds  with  chronological  errors  «nl 
blunders  of  all  kinda,  copied  from  tha  old  chro- 
nicle*, whose  mistakes  he  adopted  with  unsuspect- 
ing confidence.  But,  notwithstanding  these  grave 
defects,  the  polished  terseness  of  his  style,  and  the 
general  purity  of  his  language,  have  served  to 
maintain  his  ntputation  even  in  modem  times. 
From  the  gmeru  ehaiaeteristica  ttf  hia  i^iaseologv 
he  has  been  termed  the  Oriiliam  SaSmly  and  the 
reseinhlniice  is  unquestionable.  He  has,  however, 
judiciously  avoided  the  obscurity  and  afToctation 
which  BO  often  deform  the  pages  of  his  model, 
while  on  the  other  hand  he  not  nnfrpqnently 
permiu  himself  to  employ  the  ordinary  jargon  of 
ecclesiaaticol  Latinity,  instead  of  seeking  for  more 
graceful  and  chssical  forms  of  ezpteasion. 

The  life  tif  St.  Martin,  the  three  epistles  cen> 
nected  with  it,  and  the  Dialogues,  were  first 
printed  at  Milan  abnut  1480  by  Boninns  Mom- 
britius  in  the  second  volume  of  his  I'itaa  Saiii> 
toruiii,  from  whence  they  were  transferred  into  the 
collection  of  Christian  )inels  published  by  Aldus 
Manutius.  4t-<,  Venet.  1^02,  and  reprintt-d  at 
Paris  in  151)  But  so  completely  had  thete 
tracts  been  ovciluukod  and  forgotteu,  that  whea 
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fomid  by  Wol^ng  Luint,  in  ■  MS.  baUmging  to 
the  Imperial  Ubcuy  tX  Vwium,  be  u«n  to 
the  wmd  ai  a  new  iianwy  in  hu  GoUectkm, 
IHtmortaa  OKdorKM  apoerj^^borum  it  vka  (Aritii 
tA  AjxaloloruM  (foL.  BuuL  1551X  end  hi*  mistakft 
waq  not  ditcovered  for  two  centuriei. 

Thfl  ffutoria  Saera  wm  fint  printed  at  Biulo 
(Bn.  1556)  bjr  Mattbaetu  Flaeciai.  Among  the 
Mitiona  whtcfa  hare  appeared  tram  time 
to  tiim  the  moot  notaUe  an  thote  with  the  com* 
nentary  of  Sigonim  (Svo.  Boiion.  156},  15B1), 
and  with  that  of  Dmnai.  (8to.  Amhem.  1607.) 

The  BpiMb)la»  were  coUected  from  Tarious 
■ourcet  at  dlfierent  time*.  Two  were  firs:  priated 
in  theZMtfKMMi^Mfilpuuof  CanisinB,  voL  V.  p. 5-10, 
4to.  Isolds.  160i  ;  two,  with  others  of  doubtful 
authenticity  in  the  Spioil^um  FetersM  Seryitorum 
of  Duheritu,  vol  v.  p.  fiS2,  4to.  Poria,  1661,  and 
the  two  to  Claudia  in  the  Mue^Umea  of  Baluxius, 
fol.  Paris.  1678. 

The  ealleeted  works  were  first  printed  at  Baala 
(16m0b  1563),  but  Uie  first  impression  with  any 
pretensions  to  critical  accumcy  was  that  of  Victor 
Giselinuif  8to.  Ant.  1574.  accompanied  by  notes, 
and  an  elaborate,  life  of  Sulpicius.  Considerable 
improTementa  were  introduced  by  Homius,  8*0. 
hag.  Bat  1647  i  by  Vorstiui,  ]2mo.  Berol.  1668 ; 
and  Uph  1703,  by  Merdwiia,  Sfo.  Paris,  1675  ; 
by  6a  the  most  complete  and  satisfactory  edition 
is  that  of  Hieronymus  de  Prato,  4to^  2  vols.  Veron. 
1741—1754,  which  has  always,  since  ita  appear- 
ance, been  regarded  as  the  standard,  although  not 
absolutely  complete,  since  the  sit  epistles  are 
omitted.  It  was  reprinted,  with  the  addition  of 
the  ^natlea,  by  Qallud,  in  hit  B&lioAeea  I'airum, 
vol.  Tiii.  fbL  Venet.  1772.  (Gennad.  de  Viri$ 
lUutt.  1 9  ;  Honoriui  Angostod.  de  Seript.  Ecdes. 
iii.  1 9 ;  Trithemius,  de  SaripL  Ecdet.  113;  Oregor. 
Turon.  d^l  Mirae.  S.  Mart.  i. ;  HUtor.  Frane.  x. 
31  ;  Paolin.  NoL  Ep.  v.  1,  xi.  5,  xxiii.  3,  &c ; 
Hiemnym.  Cotnmtnt.  in  Eseeh.  36  ;  Aus^stiu. 
Ep.  205.)  [W.  R.] 

SEVE'RUS,  VERULA'NUS,  a  legates  of 
Corbulo,  under  whom  he  served  in  the  Enst,  in 
A. ».  60— e-J  (Tac.  Ann,  xiv.  26,  xv.  3).  The 
Venilanns  Sevenis,  who  woe  consul  suffcctns 
under  Trajan  in  A,  D.  108,  was  peifaiQH  a  son  of 
the  preceding. 

Sl!UTHES(Z(^9))i)-  1-  Akingof  theThiacian 
tribe  nf  tlie  Odrysians,  wa4  a  son  of  Spantdocus  or 
Spardacus,  and  nephew  of  Sitalces,  kiug  of  the 
Odrysians,  whom  he  accompanied  on  his  great  ex- 
pedition into  Macedonia,  B.C.  429.  On  that  oc- 
caaion  he  was  gained  over  by  Peidiccat,  king  of 
Macedonia,  who  promised  htm  his  aister  Stiutonice 
in  marriage ;  and  in  consequence  exerted  all  his 
influence  with  Sitalces  to  induce  him  to  withdraw 
his  army  from  Macedonia.  His  efforts  were  suc- 
cessful, and  after  his  return  to  Thrace,  be  was 
married  to  Stratouice  according  to  the  ^reement 
(Thucii.  101).  In  B.  c.  424  he  succeeded  Sitalces 
on  the  throne,  and  daring  a  long  reign  raised  his 
kingdom  to  a  height  of  power  and  prosperity 
which  it  had  never  previously  attuned,  so  that  his 
fRjtnbr  revenues  amoimted  to  the  ahnual  sum  of 
400  talents,  in  addition  to  contributions  of  gold 
and  silrer  in  the  form  of  presenu  to  a  nearly  equal 
amoant  (Tfanc.  ii  97,  101.).  From  a  passage 
in  the  lottei  of  Philip  to  the  Athenian  peo^e  {op. 
Demoftk.  p.  161,  ed.  Reiske)  it  would  appear  that 
Seuthes  was  aeoued  of  haring  bad  Mme  hand  in 


the  death  of  Sitaleei ;  but  this  it  wholly  at  roriance 
with  the  account  given  by  Thocydidee  [SiTAtcwt.1. ' 
From  the  aune  passage  we  learn  that  be  nuun- 
luned  friendly  ration*  with  the  Athenian  people, 
whom  be  was  admitted  to  the  prifil^a  of 
citiienship. 

2.  Another  Odryslan  prince,  a  son  of  Maesades, 
who  had  reigned  over  the  tribea  of  the  Melan- 
ditaa,  Tbyni,  and  Tranipaaa,  but  had  been  expdbd 
fiom  his  kingdom  before  hie  death,  on  which  ac- 
count Seuthea  was  brought  up  at  the  court  of  Me- 
docus,  or  AmadocuB,  king  of  the  Odrjruaas  (Xen. 
Anab.  Til.  2.  §  32).  He  was,  bowerer,  admitted 
tu  a  certain  amount  of  independent  power,  and  we 
Hud  him  in  &  c.  405  joining  with  Amadocua,  in 
promising  bis  support  to  Aldbiadet,  to  carry  on 
the  war  against  tne  Lacedaemonians  (Oiod.  xiii. 
105).  In  &  c.  400,  when  Xenophon  with  the  re- 
mains of  the  ten  thousand  Greeks  that  bad  accom- 
panied Cyrus,  arrived  at  Chrysopolis,  Seuthes  ap- 

Elied  to  him  for  the  assistance  of  the  force  under 
is  command  to  reinstate  him  in  his  dominitms. 
His  proposals  were  at  first  rejected  ;  but  be  renewed 
them  again  when  the  Greeks  had  been  expelled 
from  Byiantinm,  and' found  themselves  at  Perin- 
thus  without  the  means  of  crossing  into  Asia ;  and 
they  were  now  induced,  principally  by  Xenophon 
himself,  to  accept  the  oftri  of  ttie  Thiarian  pnnce. 
By  the  amstance  of  these  new  anxilioriea,  Seathee 
obtained  an  easy  victory  over  the  mountain  tribes, 
and  recovered  the  whole  of  his  father's  dominiona. 
Btit  when  it  came  to  the  question  of  paying  the  ser- 
vices of  the  Greeks,  grOit  disputes  arose,  and  Seu- 
thes, at  the  instigation  of  Heracleides,  endeavoured 
by  every  aubterfiige  to  elude  hia  obligations.  He  was 
at  length,  however,  compelled  to  pay  the  stipulated 
sum,  and  the  Greeks  thereupon  crossed  into  Asia 
(Xen.  Anid/.  lil  I.  §  5,  2 — 7).  Not  long  after- 
wards, B.  c  399,  we  find  hiffl  sending  an  auxiliary 
force  to  the  Spartan  general,  Dercyllidas,  in  Bi- 
thynia  (Id.  IMlea.  iii.  2.  §  2).  At  a  subsequent 
period  (B.a  393),  ho  was  engaged  in  hostiliticB 
with  his  former  patron  Aniadacnt ;  hot  the  quarrel 
between  them  was  terminated  by  the  intervenUon 
of  Thrasybulns ;  and  Seuthes,  at  the  suggestion  of 
that  general,  concluded  an  allinnce  with  Athens. 
(Ibid.  iv.  8.  §  26  i  Died.  xiv.  S4.) 

3.  A  king  of  Thrace,  or  luore  properly  of  the 
Odrysituis,  contemporary  with  Alexander  the  Great, 
to  whom  he  was  tributary.  But  in  b.  c.  3-5,  Zo- 
pyrion,  who  had  been  left  by  the  Mnccdonian  king 
as  governor  in  Thrace,  having  fnlk-n  in  an  ex- 
pedition against  the  Getae,  beuthes  raised  the 
standard  of  revolt  (Curt  x.  1.  §  45).  He  nppenrs 
to  have  been  for  the  time  repressed  by  Antipater  ; 
but  after  the  death  of  Alexander  (B.c  323)i  we' 
find  him  again  in  arms,  and  opposing  Lyumachus. 
the  new  governor  of  Thrace,  with  an  nrniv  of 
20,000  foot  and  BOOO  horse.  An  obstinate  struggle 
ensued,  without  uiiy  decisive  result ;  and  both 
parties  withdrew,  we  are  told,  to  prepare  for  a 
renewal  of  the  contesL  (Diod.  xviit.  14.)  No 
further  nccciunt  of  this  has  been  transmitted  to  us, 
but  it  is  clear  that  Seuthes  was  ultimately  com- 
pelled to  acknowledge  the  authority  of  Lysiniachas. 
In  B.  c  313,  however,  he  took  advantage  of  the 
war  between  Uie  Thracian  king  and  AiiUgoni^  to 
decbtre  in  favour  of  the  latter,  and  occupied  the 
passes  of  Mount  Haemve  with  an  array,  but  waa 
once  more  defeated  by  Lysimachus,  and  finally  rr- 
dnced  to  sabmission.  (Id.  xiz.  73.)_^    [E.U,  B.J 
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SEOCTIA.  1.  The  vife  of  Manercn*  Amnihua 
"  Sckiinu,  who  killed  heraelf,  nlong:  with  hf  r  husband, 
in  A.  D.  84.  (TacilMR.  yl  29).  [Vol.  III.  p.  733,  a.] 

%  The  moUwr-in-law  of  L.  Antktius  Vetoj, 
along  with  whoa  die  waa  pot  to  death  by  Nero  in 
A.  B.  65  (Tac.  Ann.  xvL  10,  1 1). 

SE'XTIA  OENS,  plebeian.  This  name  ii  fre- 
quently confounded  with  that  of  SeatiiiB.  [Srktia 
Obns.]  On  coins  we  find  only  Sretiu*,  never 
Soxtiva,  The  fint  member  of  the  Sextia  genu  who 
obMined  the  cooMilihip  wm  L.  Sextiui  :>extinui 
Latefana*  in  B.  C  366,  who  wu  the  fint  plebeian 
that  obtained  thia  honour,  nfter  one  place  in  the 
Gonaultltip  wm  secured  for  the  plebeian  order,  by 
the  Licinian  laws  fLATHHAKUs].  The  only  other 
penoa  in  the  gene  who  was  consul  ander  the  re- 
pnUic  was  C.  SexUiu  Cslvinus,  in  b.  c.  \H  [Cal* 
vutus]  ;  but  the  names  of  a  tew  Sextii  tmeu  on 
the  GOUiular  Fasti  in  the  imperial  period.  Host  of 
the  Seztii  are  mentioned  without  any  cognomen : 
they  are  given  below.  [SnxTius.] 

SEXTI'LIA.  1.  A  Vestal  vir^'n,  was  con- 
demned of  incest,  and  huried  ^ite  in  B.C.  273. 

2.  Tm  mother  of  the  emperor  Vitcllius,  was  a 
vittoon  Roman  matron  of  the  old  svhonl.  She 
lived  to  see  her  son  empenr,  but  died  a  few  days 
before  bis  Mi  (Jwe.  lluU  ii.  1)4,  S9,  tit.  67  ;  Saet 
YUdl.  3.) 

SEXTIlilA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  879,  when  one  of  its  members  was  consular 
tribune.  The  gens,  however,  never  obtniiied  niuth 
distincUon,  and  their  namtf  dees  not  once  occur  on 
the  Consular  Fasti.  Towards  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  we  meet  with  a  few 
Sextilii,  with  oognomens,  which  are  given  below  ; 
but  the  gana  was  not  diTided  into  fiunilies  with 
distinctive  snmanm. 

SEXTrLIU&  1.  C  SixTiLiua,  consuhtf  tri- 
bune ac.  879,  in  which  year  an  equal  number  of 
patridana  and  ptobeiana  vi^re  elected  to  the  office. 
(Liv.  vi.  30.) 

2.  L.  SsxTiLioa,  one  of  the  triumviri  noctunii, 
was  accnaed  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  and  con- 
demned, with  his  two  eoUeagnes,  because  they  had 
come  too  lata  to  pat  out  a  fire  iu  the  Via  Sacra. 
(Val.  Max.  viiL  I.  damn.  5). 

3.  M.  SxxTtLtus,  of  Fregellae,  assured  the  con- 
suls in  the  second  Punic  war,  BlC.  209,  that 
eightetm  of  the  Rotuan  colonies  were  ready  to  fur- 
nuh  the  state  with  soldiers,  when  twelve  bad  re- 
fused to  do  so.  (Uv.  xxvH  9, 10). 

4.  SKXTiLitis,  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa 
in  BLC  88,  forbade  Marius  to  land  in  the  country. 
(PluL  Mar.  40 ;  Appian,  B,  C,  i.  62,  where  he  is 
called  &«tiiu). 

5.  SxxTiLius,  an  Etruscan,  betrayed  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Strabo  to  the  assassins  of  Marius  and  Cinna, 
in  B.  c.  87)  although  he  had  been  previously  de- 
fended by  Caesar,  when  accused  of  a  very  grsve 
offence.  (VaL  Max.  v.  3.  §  3 ;  dc  de  Orat. 
iiL3). 

6.  Ssx-rjLiua,  a  legatas  of  L.  Lncullus,  in  the 
Mitbridatic  war,  was  sent  to  attack  Ti^nuiocerta. 
(Appion,  Mithr.  84.) 

7.  SsxTiLiuft,  a  praetorcarried  oiT  by  the  pirates, 
shortly  before  Pompey  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  them.  (PluL  Pomp.  '2i  ; ; 
Gomp^  Appian,  MiJhr.  93  ;  Cic  pro  Leg,  AfaniL  1 2.) 

8>  A.  SxXTrLirs,  spoken  of  in  Cicero's  oration 
for  Fhccns  (c.  15)  as  **  hoino  improbui,"  appean 


hare  been  a  negotiator  or  money-lender  in 
Atmonia,  a  town  in  the  Greater  Phrygia. 

9.  C. SkxtiLiuh, thesonof thesiaterof M. Lmco. 
a  man  "  et  puden*  et  constant  et  gravis."  (Cfe.  pn 
FUux.  36.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  nma  aa  the 
praetor  Sextilius  meotiooed  by  Vatre  (A.  R.  L  1. 
§10). 

10.  p.  Skxtukib,  qnaeslor  B.C.  61.  (Cic  pra 

Flaee.  13.) 

1 1.  Q.  SxxTuivs,  a  friead  of  Milo.  (Ck.  ad  Q. 
/v.  ii.  1.  j3.) 

13.  Sbxtiliuh  Andro,  of  FMgHnm.  (Cic  jm 

Flaee.  34.) 

SEXriXIUS  HENA,  of  Coiduba  in  Spuii,  m 
Roman  poet  of  no  great  merit,  wrote  a  poem  on 
Uie  death  of  Cicero,  <f  which  the  first  Ihw  u  qootod 
by  M.  Seneca-  {Suat.  6,  np^  45, 46,  ed.  Bip.) 
SEXTI'LIUS  FELIX.  [Faus.J 
SEXTI'LIUS  RUFUS.  (Rurtra] 
SE'XTIUS.    Some  persons  whose  aann  occur 
under  this  form  in  set'eral  editions  of  the  andrni 
writers;  are  given  under  Sxsritja. 

1.  SixTlua,  tribnne  of  the  plebs  r.  a.  414,  pm- 
posed  that  a  ct^ony  should  be  sent  to  Bolae.  (Lir. 
iv,  49.) 

'2.  M.  SixTiua  SA«Ntrs,  jdebnsn  aedile  K.r. 
203,  and  praetor  in  the  following  year,  n.  c;  2U'J, 
when  he  obtiiiiied  Oanl  as  his  province.  (Liv. 
XXX.  2G,  27.) 

3.  SaxTitrs,  quaestw  <tf  the  consul  L.  Calpur- 
nius  Bestia,  in  Numidin,  b. c.  111.  (Sail.  Ji^  29.) 

4.  P.  SixTitia,  praetor  deugnatus  B.  c  ]0U, 
was  accused  of  bribery  by  T.  jmiiua,  and  co«i- 
demned.    (Cic.  Bmi.  48.) 

5.  SsxTiirs,  the  proximus  lietor  of  C.  Venvs. 
in  Sicily,  and  bis  {avonrite  execolioucr.  (Ck.  IVrr. 
iii.  1i7,  V.  45,  54.) 

6.  P.  Skxtjus  BACULOti,a  primipili  cenuirin 
in  Caesar's  army  in  Gnu),  distinguisheid  himself  on 
many  occasions  by  his  great  bravery.  (Caea.  Jt.  G. 
ii.  25.  iii.  5,  vi.  38.) 

7.  T.  SxxTius,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  Vercin- 
getarix  ia  B,  r.  53,  and  waa  stationed  for  winter- 
quarters,  with  one  legion,  among  the  Bitnrigea 
(Caes.  B.  a.  vi.  !,  vii.  49.  90)-  On  the  death  of 
Julius  Caesni  in  &  a  44,  Sextins  was  in  possession 
of  the  province  of  Nnmidio,  or  New  Africa,  while 
Q.  Comifidns  held  that  of  Old  Africa.  The  two 
governors  became  involved  in  war  with  oneanMher, 
the  causes  and  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently by  Appian  and  Dion  Cassia*.  The  latter 
writer  represents  SextioB  as  governing  New  Africa 
for  .\ntony,  and  Comificius  Old  Africa  for  Octavian  ; 
and  Appian  at  one  time  speaks  of  Sextins  as  hold-' 
ing  his  province  for  one  triumvir,  and  at  another 
time  for  the  other.  But  the  n»l  fact  seems  to 
have  been  that  Sextius  availed  himself  of  the 
troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  his  own  power  in  Africa, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  name  of  the  trinmvirs,  re- 
quired Comificius,  who  was  a  partisan  of  the 
senate,  to  evacuate  his  province.  Upon  the  nfosal 
of  the  latter,  Sextins  mari^ied  against  him.  Ho 
waa  at  fitat  unsnccessfal,  but  eventnalty  defeated 
and  slew  Comificius,  and  thus  obtained  possession 
of  both  provinces  (Dion  Cass.  ^viii.  21  ;  Appian, 
B.C.  iii.  «5,  iv.  53— Sb  ;  Liv.  Ep^.  123X  In 
the  new  diviiioii  of  the  Roman  provinces  after  the 
battle  of  Philippi,  &  a  43,  Octavian  obtained  New 
Africa  ;  and  Scxttus  was  therefore  ordered  bj  L. 
Antonius  vo  hand  oT«r  tiiis^^rince  to  C  Fanga» 
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the  lefpte  Octaviaa.  U«  obeyed,  but  •tilt  re- 
mained ill  Uld  Africa,  hoping  that  th«  pMent 
hannony  between  OcUriaa  aod  Antony  would  not 
be  of  loag  canluiwuin.  He  had  not  to  wait  loog ; 
for  on  tbe  bnaking  out  of  the  Pnunnian  war, 
■oon  aftfinnrds,  Folm  and  h.  Anioniiu  urged 
him  to  take  poueetion  of  New  Africa.  He  accord- 
ingly niareheid  againit  Fango,  whom  he  defeated 
and  droTe  into  the  hilU,  where  he  pat  an  end  to 
his  life  [FakooJ.  Tbue  Sextiui  again  obuined 
the  connna&d  of  both  proviucea,  but  he  wm  unable 
to  keep  them  long ;  aiiM*  Lepidiu,  after  the  con> 
cluaion  of  the  Peruuniaa  war,  received  both  Old 
and  New  Africa  aa  hia  share  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  landed  in  the  country  with  an  army  of  aix 
legiona.  Seztius  could  not  resist  this  force,  and 
accordingly  resigned  the  govi-mnient  to  the  trium- 
vir. (DicuCast.  zlviii.  22— 24 ;  Appian,  B,C. 
T.  12,  26,  7fi.) 

8.  SRXTIU8  Na80,  B.C  44.  [Naso.] 
if.  Q.  Sbxtiub,  one  of  the  cunspiratore  against 
Q.  Coiuus  Longinua,  quaestor  of  Further  Spain, 
iu  B.  c  48.  On  the  luppresuon  of  the  conspiracy, 
he  purchased  his  life  from  Longinus,  by  giving 
him  a  sum  of  motwy  (Hirt.  B.  Alejr.  55).  lie  is 
called  M.  Silius  by  Valeritu  Maximus  (ix.  4.  §  2 ). 

10.  Q.  SsxTius,acontenporary  of  Julius  Coeaar, 
and  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whose  praises  are  fre- 
quently celebrated  by  Seneca.  The  Utter  parti - 
Gularlj  admired  ono  of  his  works  (SeiMC.  £^  64), 
For  fiutber  infiimiation  respecting  him  see  Seme. 
73,  98,  <2s  /ro,  iii.  86,  and  SixTi;(t,No.  II. 
SE'XTIOS  PACONIA'NUS.  [Paconianus.] 
SEXTUS  (3*iT0f),  Greek  writers.  1.  Afrv 
CAMUs  or  LiBVCUS  (M9vs),  a  philosopher  menUoned 
by  Suidas  and  Endocia  (a.  v.),  who  ascribe  to  him 
luctrruci  iw  M\lo»  i',  ScepHea  ta  Ubrig  decern,  ml 
ntqjptjffia,  Pyrrkomia,  thus  evidently  confounding 
bin  with  Sextus  Em^ricos ;  of,  which  is  mora 
probable,  ipei^kiiig  attodether  of  Empiricns,  but 
uitder  an  unnsnal  and  probably  ioaccumto  name. 
[SUTUB  EuriRicus.] 

2.  Afhicandi.  [AfbicaNub,  Sbxtua  Juuus.] 

3.  Of  Chaaronna,  a  StcHO  philosi^her,  nephew 
of  nntaich,  and  one  of  the  inatractors  of  tbe  em- 
peror Marcus  Anrelius  (Jul.  Cnpitolin.  VUa  M.  An- 
toMN.  PMtu.;  Suid.  *.  v,  Kdpitos  ;  camp.  Autonin. 
De  Rebue  luit,  i.  9).  According  to  Suidas  it  was 
during  the  rei^n,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  r^igu  of  Marcus,  and  when  Scxtus  was  teach- 
ing at  Rome,  that  the  emperor  attended  his  in- 
BUactums.  He  is  perhaps  the  "  Seztus  the  Phi- 
losofdier,"  mentioned  by  Syiicelliu  as  flourishing 

tite  feign  of  Hadrian.  Suidiis  (a.  v.  2({toi 
Xatfwmi)  confounds  the  nephew  of  Plutarch  with 
a  contemporary  or  ne.-ir1y  contemporary  philosopher, 
Sextus  EmpiricuB  [Ssxtl's  Empiiucus]  :  and  this 
confusion,  into  which  several  modern  critics  hare 
also  fidlen,  makes  it  diflicult  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  particulars  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
nticte  are  to  be  referred.  When  he  states  that 
iiczlas  waa  Uio  dlscii^  of  Herodotus  of  Philadel- 
phia, and  was  BO  high  in  tho  favour  of  tho  emperor 
Marcus  AureHus,  tlmt  he  was  invited  to  share  with 
him  the  judgment-seat,  it  is  probable  that  our 
Sextos  ia  spoiun  of.  To  him  also  wc  may  suppose 
tile  account  to  refer,  that  an  impostor,  who  re- 
aemhled  him  in  features,  attempted  to  personate 
htm,  and  thus  to  obtain  possession  of  his  honours 
and  property.  The  impostor  is  md  to  have  been 
diKovoed,  through  his  ignorance  of  Greek  learning. 
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by  the  emperor  Pertinaz.  Suidas  ascribes  to  our 
Sextua  two  worlis,  'HBuci,  EUiioa,  and  'Ewto-mrrimt, 
ffiStua  Sitfo,  Epiecfjilka  (for  which  some  propose 
to  read  Sicewriard,  StepUm,  or  tri  Saenwid),  IJbrie 
lUeem.  Mm^  (vid.  Knster,  NoL  n  SM.)  sos- 
pects  that  the  mention  of  the  second  work  has  been 
inserted  by  some  tianscnber,  who  confounded  tho 
two  Sexti  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  mistake  (if 
such  it  be)  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Suidas 
himsdf  or  the  authority  from  whnn  he  took  it, 
for  we  find  it  also  in  the  laiia  of  tbe  empress 
Eudoda.  But  it  ia  not  impomUe  that  <me, 
perhaps  both  of  these  titles,  were  intended  to 
apply  to  certain  AioXi^ut,  Dieeeriationei,  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  which  Fabrieiua  describes 
OS  Diemrta^imet  Antuoepticae.  They  are  fire  in 
numl)er,and  very  sborL  The  subjects  are: — 1. 
ncf^  Aytt.9ou  Kol  KOKoS,  D*  Bom  et  Mala.  2.  Iltpl 
ica\i>v  Ka\  aiaxpoS,  J)e  HomeHo  et  TWrpL  3L  n*pl 
icKalov  xol  dSiKMi,  Df  Jtuto  et  Injnto.  4.  Ilefl 
(iA.i}d«la5  Kai  ^f^i/s,  De  Veriiate  et  FaUiiaU. 
5.  An  Virtue  et  S^pientia  doeeri  poeiinL  These 
were  published  by  Hen.  S  tephanus  (  Huuii  Etitome), 
among  the  Fn^menta  FifOiagnraeontm,  Widunt  an 
autlior's  name ;  and  appeuvd,  still  anonymously, 
but  with  a  Latin  version  and  notea,  by  John  North, 
in  the  Optuaila  Mj/tiologica,  Fhyttoa,  EMea,  of 
Gale,  Svo.  Cambridge,  1670,  and  AmsL  1688. 
John  North,  in  his  first  note,  assetto  that  the 
author's  name  was  Mimaa,  fbasdiug  his  OBaertion 
on  a  passage  in  the  fourth  Dmertaiiot  ti  which  the 
reading  has  since  been  corrected.  They  wen  again 
printed,  with  North's  version,  but  without  his 
noUs,  by  Fabricius  {BibUM.  Graee.  vol.  xiL  p. 
617,  ed.  vet.).  These  dissertations,  it  has  beoi 
oinjectured,  were  written  by  Sextua  of  Chaeroneia : 
but  whether  the  conjecture  is  well  founded,  and 
if  an,  whether  diey  are  the  'Htind  la  tbe  'EWKtw- 
TiKs  of  Suidas,  is  altogether  uncertain.  (Fabric: 
BiU.  Orate  vol  v.  p.  528,  noto  b..  ed.  Harles ; 
Idem,  Notae  m  Ttitimoina  pnefiga  Operibm  Sae. 
Empiriei) 

4.  CHBUTiANim,  a  CaftnriAN  writer  of  the 
reign  of  Serems  who  wrote  a  woric  Dipt  drawd- 
o'sM,  De  Asnmetsose,  which  has  long  been  loot. 

(Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  27  ;  Hieron.  De  Vine  lOmelrib. 
c  50 ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  vOL  vi  p.  746^  ed. 
Haries,  and  voL  xii.  p.  615,  ed.  vet) 

5.  EHPiBictii.   [See  bcJow.  Sbstob  Eupiki- 

CUS,] 

6.  Graum ATicus,  a  Greek  gnnmarian.  other- 
wise unknown,  cited  bv  the  scnidiRat  oa  Homer, 
IL  A.  155,  p.  370,  ed.  Vilhuson. 

7.  Julius  AnuuNus.    [AntcANus,  Ssx. 

Julius.] 

H.  Liii\-cu8.  [No.  1 J  and  Sbxtus  Ekhricdis 

below.] 

9.  Msnicim,  [See below,  Svxtus  Eupihici  s.] 

10.  I'latonicus.  [Placitus.] 

11.  PYTHAtioRAXUH ;  Otherwise  Skxtius,  Stx- 
TUs,  or  XrsTUs.  There  is  extant  a  little  book  of 
moral  and  religious  aphorisms,  translated  by  Kufi- 
nus  into  Latin,  and  probably  intorpolated  by  tbe 
transhtor,  who  ia  known  to  have  heen  snflicienUy 
unscrupulous  in  such  matters,  and  who  has  ad- 
mitted, in  his  pn&ee  to  the  work,  that  be  had 
made  certain  additions  from  the  advice  of  a  religious 
father  to  his  son,  **  electa  quaedam  religiosi  parentis 
ad  filium."  The  author  is  called  by  Rufinus  in 
the  prehce,  Sixtus ;  and  Rufinus  adds  that  be  waa 
identified  by  some  persons  with^Sixtui,  biahop  of 
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Boon  ind  flurtyr ;  but  it  it  to  be  obMrred  that  Ru- 
final  ioa  not  ezpreu  aay  opinion  of  hi>  own  u  to 
their  identi^.  Whether  he  meant  Sixtai  who 
was  bithop  early  in  the  tecond  centurjr,  and  whoae 
martyrdom  »  doubtful,  or  Sixtiu  11^  who  lived 
about  the  middle  of  the  third  century,  and  waa 
certaioly  «  martyr,  ii  not  clear.  Origen,  however, 
twice  {Ccmlra  CUnun,  lib.  TiiL  c  80,  and  In  Matt. 
torn.  XT.  3,  vol.  i.  p.  7tiS,  toL  iiL  p.  654,  ed.  De- 
tame)  dtes  the  Omomae  a.  Senlaitiae  of  Seztua 
{Virifiai  3^£toi;),  bs  a  work  well  known  among 
Christiana  ;  but  he  doea  not  mention  either  the 
epiwopal  rank  or  the  martridom  of  the  writer, 
whom,  therefiae,  we  can  urdljr  idoitify  with 
Siztua  I.  And  aa  Oiigen  makes  no  reference  to 
hia  babij  a  contemporary  writer,  and  apeakt  of  hia 
book  aa  already  in  eiteniive  circulation,  it  ii  diffi- 
cult ti>  auppoae  him  to  haxe  been  Sixtus  II.,  wboce 
elenition  to  the  episcopate  and  martyrdom  were  a 
finr  yean  aubsequent  to  Origen'a  own  death.  It 
is  not  clew  whether  Ortgen  regarded  Sextua  as  a 
Chiiadan.  Jerome  dtea  the  SuUenliaB  of  Xyatue 
(aa  he  writes  the  name.  Adv.  Jocinian,  lib.  i.  c 
•19,  and  /■  EzdM,  c.  zviii.  vs.  5,  b',  seq.),  enume- 
rating him  in  one  place  among  writers,  all  the  rest 
of  whom  Bits  heathens,  and  in  the  other  place 
he  exfffeasly  calls  him  a  Pythagorean.  In  two 
other  phKes  be  charges  Rofinus  with  prefixing  the 
name  of  a  martyr  imd  bishop  to  the  prodacUons  of 
**a  Christ-tesa  md  heathenish"  (absque  Ctiriito  et 
ethnlci),  and  in  another  place,  a  '^  most  heathenish  " 
(gentilisnmi)  man  (Hiaron,  In  Jentn.  c.  xxii.  vs. 
24,25,d(c.,anl^(iOlM$NkMtcS,i^43,  ed. 
Benedict.,  133,  ed.  Vallars.).  Angoatin,  who  had 
at  first  admitted  the  identity  of  the  author  of  the 
SaUentiaa  with  one  of  the  Six^,  bishops  of  Rome, 
afterwards  retracted  hia  opinion  (comp.  De  Naiara 
«i  Graiia,  c  77,  and  lUtmdat.  lib.  iL  c  43).  Pe- 
Ugiua  (a^nd  August.  Aefrwtot  Le.)  appears  to 
have  admitted  the  identity,  and  «  Syriac  veraian, 
perhaps  made  from  the  Latin  of  Rnfinas,  which 
appears  to  have  been  extant  in  the  time  of  Ebed- 
Jesu,  A.D.  1300  (Assemani,  SiU.  OrieiU.  voi.  i.  p. 
4'29),  still  bears  the  name  of  "  Mar  Xystna  Epis- 
copiiB  Romae."  Maximus  the  Confessor,  in  the 
seventh  century  {So/toLad  Di<m}/i.Arctp.  Afystiaim 
Tkeobif/ktm,  cap.  d.'apud  0pp.  Dbmyi,  vol.  ii.  p.  £5, 
ed.  Antwerp,  1 6*34],  applies  to  our  Sextua  the  epithet 
iiatKnaiMarucot  ^lA^o-o^t,  "  Ecclesiasticus  Philo- 
sophos  and  Damasccnus,  in.the  eighth  century 
(Sacra  PanUlda^  Opera,-vo\.  ii.  p,  ed.  Lequien), 
calls  him  ZffVotf  'Pa^.,  Zestus  of  Home.  Oenna- 
diua  {Da  Virit  lUvitrib.  c.  17)  merely  colls  the 
work  "*  XgitiSaUadiae."  In  tlie /)ecre<tHM  ascribed 
to  Pope  Oelosiua  the  work  is  mentioned  as  re- 
puted to  be  by  Saint  Xystus,  but  is  dechired  to 
be  spurious,  and  to  have  been  written  by  heretics. 
In  the  anonymous  Appendix  to  the  De  Scriptorib. 
Eedesia^ku  of  Ildefonsus  of  Toledo,  it  is  as- 
cribed to  Sixtus  of  Rome  without  hesitation.  The 
testimony  of  the  ancients  as  to  the  authorship  is 
thus  doubtful.  An  opinion  menlioned  by.  nnd 
therefore  older  than,  Rufinus  (who  was  unjustly 
charged  with  fraud  in  the  matter  by  his  bitter 
enemy  Jerome,  and  the  chnrne  hns  been  repeated 
from  age  to  age),  Ascribed  ii  to  I'npe  Sixtus,  and 
the  opinion  waa  held  by  some  persons,  perhaps  by 
most,  in  subsequent  a^s.  Jerome  appears  to  have 
first  Ascribed  it  to  n  hc.ithen  nuthor  ;  and  Jerome's 
apinion,  which  would  have  had  more  weight  but  for 
hl9  eafcemesa  to  foaten  a  chargo  of  fraud  upon  Ru- 


finus, waa  taken,  perb^M  without  examination,  hj 
Augustin.     Modem  critics  have  been  divided  ; 
some  (e.  g.  Siberus)  retain  the  opinion  whidi  iden- 
tifies die  author  with  Pope  Sixtus  II.|  others  (e.  g. 
Lequien,  Nat.  ad  Danuucen.  ^cl)  regard  theuithor 
as  Bt  any  rate  a  Christian :  but  Oale,  Moaheim, 
Bndcer  (^llitt.  P/iilo*,  period  ii.  pars  L  lib.  i.  atp. 
ii.  wet  ii.  §  34),  Fontanini  (IlisL  LiO.  AqmHeiauu, 
p.  302,  &C.X  to  whom  we  have  been  much  indebted, 
and  Fabridns,  identify  the  author  with  the  e]d<T 
(juintus  Sextius  (Quinti  Seztii  Patris),  a  Roman 
philosopher,  mentimied  with  great  eneomiotna  hy  Se- 
neca {EpiiUsl.  64,  c.  2)^    Seneca  deUshted  mncb 
in  a  work  of  this  Sextius,  the  title  of  wnidi  be  dor* 
not  give,  but  which  he  praises  as  written  with 
great  power.    "  Quantus  m  illo,  Dii  boni,  vigor 
est,  quantum  animi  1    Hoc  non  in  omnibus  pfailo- 
sophis  inveniei.  Quommdam  scripta  clamm  habmt 
tantum  nomen,  caetera  exsanguia  sunt.  InstituunC, 
disputant,  cavilUntur,  non  bciiint  animum  quia  non 
habent,   Qnnm  legeris  Sextium  dices,  VhiU  vif>et. 
liber  est,  lupra  hominem  est;  dimittitme  piernmi  in- 
gentis  fiduciae.  In  quocanque  poeitione  mentis  aim, 
quum  hunc  1^,  fatebor  tibi,  libet  omnea  casus  pro- 
TDcare,  libet  exdamare.  Quid  cesens,  Fortuua  ?  con- 
gredere  !  poratom  vides"  (ibid.).   It  is  obsemUe 
that  Seneca  speaks  of  Sextius  as  a  Stoic  in  reaiitj 
but  not  in  name.    From  other  Epistles  of  Soieat 
(lix.  6,lziii.  ll,13,xcviii.  lS,e\-in.  17,andfinmhia 
Delra^W.  36,iii.  36)  we  learn  that  Sextius,  though 
bom  of  an  illustrious  family,  had  declined  the  dig- 
nity of  senator  when  offered  hhu  by  Julius  Caesar  ; 
that  he  abstained  from  animal  food,  thoi^  for 
diffinent  reasons  than  those  ascribed  to  Pythagoras ; 
that  he  subjected  himself  Us  a  scrupulous  self-ex- 
amination at  the  close  of  each  day  ;  and  that  hia 
philosophy,  though  expressed  in  the  Greek  language, 
was  of  Roman  seventy  : — *•  Sextium  ecce  . . .  virum 
acre  in,  Oraecis  verbis,  Romania  moribus,  pbiloso- 
phmitem.**  It  appeara  that  Sextius  attempted,  but 
in  vain,  to  foond  n  achoot  of  philosophy  comlnning 
some  featurea  of  the  Pythagoreana  with  others 
the  Stoics ;  and  wliicli  was  conseqnentiy  cktssed 
sometimes  with  one,  and  eoraetimes  with  the  other 
of  those  sects.  Seneca  {NtUur.  <^iaaL  vii.  3'2)  says, 
"  Sextiorum  nova  et  Romani  rohoris  acetn,  'm\xr 
initia  sua,  quum  mogno  impetu  coepisset,  exstincta 
esL"    **  Xyatus  Pythi^oricus  philosophus"  is  re- 
corded in  Jerome's  version  of  the  Chromcon  of 
Busehius  ns  flourishing  at  the  Cme  of  Christ's 
birth.  He  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  {De  Pro- 
fad.  Virtut  Senienl.  Opp.  vol.  vi.  p.  28B,  ed.  Reislce), 
and  by  the  elder  Piiny  {H.NaL  xviiL  6R,  alibi). 

The  contents  of  the  SaOemiiae  harmonise,  on  the 
whole,  sufficiently  well  with  this  suppouiiun  of  their 
authorship ;  the  portions  which  seem  to  ^proxi- 
mnte  most  closely  to  the  morality  of  the  Cbristiau 
reli^on,  mny  perhaps  have  been  interpolated  or 
altered  by  Rutinus,  The  question  of  authonhip. 
however,  cannot  be  regarded  «a  settled.  There  is 
diflieulty  in  believing  that  a  work  once  established 
in  reputation  as  the  woric  of  a  heathen  writer,  could 
have  come  to  be  so  generally  regarded  as  of 
Christian  origin  ;  though  perhaps  the  diflicnlty 
would  be  somewhirt  diminished  by  the  suggestion, 
that  the  work  in  its  preaent  Stam  is  not  an  origmal 
work  of  Sextius,  but  a  selection  of  ap^tfa^ms 
culled  from  his  writings,  and  that  possibly  by  a 
Christian.  The  MSS.  of  the  work  vary  very  mack 
Iwth  in  the  number  and  order  of  the  aphorisms. 

The  first  edition  of  the  jinttarfMc  is  that  <rf  ^HB* 
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phoriuns  Champeriai,  4to.  Lyon,  1 507,  nnder  the 
title  of  BHdHndiom  Soli  Pkiloiopii  Fythagorin. 
The  Tolume  eontains  nrioui  [necei,  of  which  the 

Thw  edidoa  u  incorrectly  dweribed  by  Fabricius 
as  entitled  .Sufi  s.  XytH  Amndm.  The  title  An- 
Ktdni  waa  ^ren  to  the  yroA.  by  RufinaK,  as  equi- 
Talent  to  the  Greek  EtuJuridwii  (Hand-book), 
becstue  it  ahonld  be  alwaya  "in  mnnibuB,"  in  (or 
on)  tbe  handi.  The  text  of  Champeriua  is  said  by 
FontanmitobafromoneoftbebettMSis.  ThciSm- 
fait/Ku  were  again  printed  at  Witta)berg,4to.  1514, 
with  the  Auna  Cbrmfna  of  Pyth^raa  ;  and  again 
vith  variouB  other  pieces,  by  Beatus  Khenantia,  4to. 
BasiU  1516,  under  the  title  of  Xyti  I'ythagorici 
Sententiae.  Various  editions  followed,  hot  they 
omitted  Riifimi*^  Frologite.  The  work  wm  also 
compn>hended  in  the  Yarions  ediUoiu  of  De  la 
Signed  BH/HoOuea  Pattitm,  where  it  appears  as 
the  work  of  Pope  SixtuB,doWH  to  the  Lyon  edition 
of  1677>  It  was  included,  still  without  the  I'ru- 
iogue,  in  the  Opmada  Mj/Aologka,  Elkioa^  tl  Fhg~ 
ska  of  Oale,  l*2mo.  Cambri^teei  1670^  8vo.  Anut«r- 
dam,  1 688.  The  text  of  Rhenaaas  waa  reprinted, 
vith  Olaereatioiut,  deskned  to  vindicate  the  title 
of  Pope  Sixtus  IL  to  the  authorship,  by  TTrbanua 
Oodofredua  Siberus,  4to.  Lipsiae,  1725.  The  ori- 
f(inal  Greek  of  some  of  the  Sevtentitu  has  been 
traced  in  Origen,  Nilua,  Mnximua,  in  the  Senientiae 
of  Demophiliu  and  Danocratea,  and  in  Stobaena. 
An  edition  of  the  Latin  text  with  a  Fiencfa  Torsion 
was  published,  12nio.  Paris,  1843,  br  Le  Cumte 
C.  P-  de  Lastayrie,  with  tbe  view  of  showing  that 
as  pnre  and  elevated  inoislity  was  to  be  found  else- 
where as  in  the  Christian  Scriptoree :  the  editor 
seems  to  have  forgotton  that  the  unsettled  author- 
ship of  the  work,  and  the  interpdations  of  Rufinua 
rendered  tbe  wmic  tmsoitable  for  hia  purpose. 
(Fabricins,  DiU.  Qraee.  toL  i.  p.  870,  &c  ;  Fonta- 
iiini,  Bracker,  U.  cc ;  Oale,  Prw/at.  ad  Optitc.  My- 
tliolopica,  &c)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SieXTUS  EMPmiCUS.  was  a  phyalcian, 
and  receiTed  his  name  Empiricus  from  belonging 
to  the  Khool.of  Empiriei.  He  ma  a  pupil  of  He* 
rodotna  of  Tarsna  (Diog.  LaerL  ix. ;  Timon),  who 
was  a  physician,  and  apparently  a  contempomry  of 
Gnlett.  Sextus  may,  therefore,  have  lived  in  the 
first  half  of  the  third  century  of  the  Christian  aera. 
Nothing  is  known  of  his  UEb  Ha  belonged  to  the 
Scepticl 

Two  worics  of  Sextos  are  extant  The  Tlv^t^ 
viat  Twortfracreif  %  owevrurd  rfv-o^inf/urra,  contains 
the  doctrines  of  the  Scepttci,  in  three  booka.  The 
second  work,  entitled,  Tlpit  tovi  iiaSr\)ia,-TtKWi 
tbniji^iitU,  against  the  Mathematici,  in  eleven 
books,  is  an  attack  upon  all  positn-e  philosophy. 
The  first  nx  books  are  a  refutation  of  the  six 
sciences  of  gnunmatic,  rhetoric,  geometry,  arith- 
metic, astrology,  and  music.  The  remaining  five 
booka  are  directed  against  logicians,  pliyaical  philo- 
sophers, and  ethical  iv-riters,  and  form,  in  fact,  a 
distinct  work,  which  may  be  viewed  as  belonging 
to  the  TroTvniffw.  The  two  works  are  a  great 
repotitory  of  doubts ;  the  language  is  as  dear  and 
ixTspicuous  as  the  anbject  will  allow. 

II.  Stephens  published  the  first  Latin  tmnalaUon 
of  the  Hypotypotes,  in  I  £62,  8va  The  first  Latin 
tmiislation  of  the  work  against  the  M:itlicmntici  is 
by  G.  Hervet,  Antwerp  and  Paris,  1569. 1601,  fol 
Tht>  first  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of  both  woriu 
WRi  that  of  Pans,  1621,  foL  ;  but  Geneva  ia  often 
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■Lited  to  be  the  place  of  publication:  it  is  probable 
that  some  copies  were  printed  with  Paris  on  the 
title  page,  and  othm  with  Oeneva.  The  second 
edition  waa  that  of  J.  A.  Fabricins,  L«pd^  1718, 
fill,  which  contains  the  I^n  venion  and  SMne 
emendationa ;  but  the  text  has  not  yet  been  nviaed 
widi  sufficient  care.  The  edition  of  J.  O.  Mund 
is  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  FabHdua,  with  a  com- 
mentary i  but  only  one  port  has  appeared,  which 
contains  Uie  text  of  tbe  irypotypoieMy  Halle,  1796, 
4to,  Bnhle  tranabited  tlie  Ugpolypoart,  Lemgo, 
1801,  8vob  There  is  a  French  translation  of  the 
Ifgpolypoaes,  in  1725,  ISmo.,  which  was  probably 
published  at  Amsterdam.  The  anonymous  trans- 
l:itor  is  said  to  be  the  Sieur  Hunrt,  a  teacher  of 
mnthemntics ;  but  the  translation  is  not  highly 
spoken  of. 

None  of  the  medical  worki  of  Sexttu  an  extant, 
though  it  appears  from  his  own  writings  that  he 
did  write  on  medical  subjects. 

Sextus  is  the  only  Greek  aceptic  whose  completo 
works  we  possess  ;  and  we  may  probably  assume 
that  he  has  collected  all  that  could  be  snid  against 
the  Dogmatici,  and  all  that  the  Sceptici  hod  to  say 
for  themselves.  He  does  not  present  what  he  says 
as  his  own,  but  as  the  exposition  of  the  sceptical 
school.  Rittet{Ge9tA.derP&Uos(ypkie,voliv.p.1i99. 
Ac.)  has  a  long  dissertation  on  Sextus,  which  as 
usual  is  not  bvourabie.  His  philosophy  of  nega- 
tion! is  certainly  not  satisflwtory,  nor  ia  liter's 
jodgment  on  Sextus.  Hnch  that  he  finds  fault 
with,  is  precisely  timt  which  some  thinkers  will 
set  a  value  on.  The  chief  objection  that  Ritter 
makes  against  him  is,  that  he  does  not  keep  his 
expoMtion  of  Scepticism  free  from  such  assertions 
as  destroy  Scepticism  itself.  He  "denies  that 
there  is  any  general  moral  rule  of  life  which  can  bo 
prescribed  {Adv.  Matk  xi.  203),  because  every 
man  must  order  hia  life  according  to  chance  and 
circumstances,  whereas,  however,  this  general  rule 
of  life  ia  excepted,  that  a  man  must  direct  himself 
according  to  circumstances."  But  it  seems  no  con- 
tradiction to  say  that  there  is  no  general  rule  to 
guide  ns  ia  all  circumstances,  and  yet  to  say  that 
we  most  do  as  well  as  we  can  without  such  a  rule, 
Sextus  maintains  that  scepticism  alone  can  make  a 
man  hnppy,  because  it  teaches  that  nothing  ia 
naturally  {<pim)  good  or  bad  (Adv.  Math.  xi. 
208).  The  meaning  of  the  proposition  depends  on 
the  meaning  that  ia  to  be  given  to  Nature,  tiiat 
much  abuaed  word.  Nature  is  nothing  more  than 
the  constitution  of  nil  things  by  the  will  of  God  ; 
and  the  notion  of  good  and  bad,  which  is  n  notion 
of  limited  practical  application,  is  not  applicabie  In 
the  general  constitution  of  all'thingn.  Such  cm\- 
tradictiono  as  tlieae,  however,  though  in  truth  they 
do  not  necessarily  involve  contr^ictions.  Hitter 
observes,  are  only  in  part  to  be  attributed  to  the 
unskilfulness  nf  Sextus :  the  greater  part  are  lo  lir 
attributed  to  the  direction  that  Greek  scepticism  in 
:  general  took,  or  to  its  tendency  particularly  among 
the  later  Sceptid. 

Ritter  considers  that  the  old  acepticil  objections 
were  mainly  designed  to  oppose  the  reasons  founded 
on  the  intellect  to  the  purely  sensuous  view  of  things. 
But  the  objections  of  tbe  Sceptici,  as  they  appear 
in  SeztiiB,  are  solely  directed  against  philosophical 
systems:  the  Sceptici  are  disposed  to  consider 

Iphaenomena  as  true  for  pmcticul  purposes,  but  to 
reject  all  scientific  investigation  of  them  as  idle  in- 
quiries. Accordingly,  they  assum&a  kind  of  pnio- 
DigiUzea  by  VjOOglC 
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tieal  nt,  whidi  u  bnutd  on  experience ;  and  admit 
that  a  umM  art  of  life  may  Im  derived  from  the 
obterTatioD  of  manj'  particular  aivn.  {Ath.  MoUl 
viii.  8.) 

It  Ib  nn  exempli  ficat  I  on  of  the  niiture  of  the 
•ceptical  doctrinei,  as  exhibited  by  Sextiu,  that 
the  objections  to  mathematical  ftcience  are  not 
directed  ag«ntt  reckoning  by  nuirber  and  agiuiiat 
menaumtion,  btit  against  the  icienti6c  form  of 
mathematics,  and  mainly  i^ainst  it*  fundamental 
notions  ;  aguinit  the  admiasibility  of  proof,  and 
nftninit  axioms,  against  the  notion  of  body,  diriii- 
bility  into  equal  parts,  and  tlie  like.  The  object 
of  the  raodnn  scepticism  thus  spears  to  be  to 
atop  all  progress  in  science  which  has  not  utility 
for  its  object,  and  to  treat  it  as  a  pestilent  luxury  ; 
in  which  view  there  is  both  wisdom  and  fully  ; , 
wisdom,  inasmuch  as  some  purpose  of  utility  is  the 
end  of  all  science,  and  folly,  inasmuch  as  utility  is 
not  always  best  attained  by  proceeding  directly 
towards  it.  The  Sc«ptici  did  not  go  so  far  ns  to 
deny  thnt  much  useful  knowledge  was  traditional, 
and  might  be  communicated  by  speech  and  wridng  ; 
for  no  man's  sole  experienco  is  iufRctent  to  give 
him  all  useful  knowledge. 

lUtter  admits  that  the  Sceptiei  han  urged  maoT 
things  that  are  well  worUijr  of  consideration,  both 
oj^inst  the  form  and  the  matter  of  the  sciences  ; 
and  this  is  true.  Their  notion  of  thn  relation  of 
caiiae  and  effect  was  connected  with  thtir  notion  of 
the  being  of  Ood,  whom  they  aclcnowMged  to  be 
the  supreme  activity  (Pyrrb.  ifj/p.  iii.  2,  Spcum- 
KAnmt  afriov).  Ther  shoved  clearly  the  con- 
tndiedons  whiai  ezistea  in  alt  attempts  to  define 
the  nature  of  God  after  the  measure  of  human 
notions :  that  passions  and  mn^res  are  attribut<>d 
to  him,  which  passions  and  motives  imply  some 
change  in  the  patient,  and  this  is  inconsistent  with 
the  nature  of  God.  Even  the  attributing  of  parti- 
enlar  virtnoos  qualities  to  Ood  is  an  inoanaiitemgr, 
inasmuch  as  Ood,  a  perfect  being,  cannot  be  said 
to  exercise  virtnei  which  in  themselves  imply  the 
possibility  of  Tic&    The  sum  of  their  objections, 

Eroperly  viewed,  is  this,  that  Ood  is  incompre- 
ensible. 

It  is  difficult  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  the  value 
of  what  Sextus  has  collected.  A  good  tnuishuion 
and  a  eorafnl  Anolyns  of  the  work  would  be  worth 

a  mim's  labour.  The  sceptical  arguments  were 
directed  against  proof;  but  there  is  evidence  which 
is  not  demonstration,  and  yet  is  sufficient,  not  only 
for  practical  purposes,  but  fnr  a  philosophical  con- 
viction. All  conviction  is  not  and  cannot  be  founded 
on  demonstration.  The  ultimate  truths  do  not,  in 
their  nature,  admit  of  demonstration,  for  there  is 
nothing  from  which  the  demonstration  can  proceed. 
If  n  man,  thnn,  cannot  have  a  conviction  of  these 
ultimate  truths,  he  must  reject  them,  or  live  in 
doubt  [G.  L.] 

SEXTUS  RUFUSi  OnuphriosPanvinius  pub- 
lished nt  Frankfort  in  1558,  along  with  his  work 
on  the  Roman  Republic,  a  tract  bearing  the  name 
of  Sejttui  liufas,  and  entitled  De  Regimibiu  l/rUs 
Homtie,  which  he  professed  to  have  found  in  an 
ancient  MS.  It  corresponds  closely  with  the  cata- 
logiteof  Pablius  Victor  [Victor],  imt  is  less  com-  I 

tlete,  and  is  much  mntikted.  The  MS.  of  Panvinios 
as  disappeared,  and  no  codex  containing  eithn  of 
these  productions  is  known  to  exist  of  a  date  earlier 
than  ue  fifteenth  century.  They  an  believed  by  the 
best  topographen  to  have  been  cmnpled  at  a  late 
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period,  are  not  regarded  as  docaments  of  au- 
thority, nnd  have  even  been  stigmatised  as  modern 
forgeries.  Biondo  Fiavio,  in  his  Boma  Irutaxrata 
(Veron.  1482],  qnotes  from  an  old  description  of 
Rome  by  Sartiu  Ritfi^  Vir  Cbasu/aru,  a  copy  of 
which  he  had  seen  in  the  library  attached  to  the 
monastery  of  Monte  Casinok  Thm  can  be  littla 
doubt  that  the  piece  tfans  deserihed  is  the  aanw 
with  that  printed  by  Panvinins  ;  but  then  are  no 
grounds  whatever  for  establishing  a  connection 
I^etwecn  this  personage,  whoever  he  ntsy  have 
been,  and  Sextus  Rufus  the  historian. 

The  De  fygionHtuM  will  be  found  in  GmeTtiis, 
Theaatuiu  A  nliqvitatuin  RomoKormm^  voL  iii,  p.  2.% 
and  was  published  sepanttely  with  notea  by  Miin- 
nicb,  8vo.  Hannov.  1S15. 

(See  the  remarks  on  the  H^ionaru  appended  to 
Mr.  Binibiiry's  paper  on  the  Topography  of  Rome, 
in  the  tenth  nnmb«  of  the  Clasi^cal  Museum,  pb 
;i7;i.)  [W.  R-j 

SEXTUS  RITFUS.  The  name  prefixed  to  an 
abridgment  of  Roman  History,  entided  Sutf  ttmfi 
Breviaiium  <U  I'u^orttt  ei  I'rovinciiM  Populi  H<^- 
nutni,  executed  by  command  of  the  emperor  Valens, 
to  whon  it  is  dedicated.  The  prince  had  instructml 
the  author  to  be  brief  (bnvem  fieri  demmtia  tma 
praecepit),  and  the  injunction  was  most  scrupu- 
lously obeyed,  for  the  events  of  more  than  eleven 
hundred  yenm,  from  the  foundation  of  Uie  city 
until  the  death  of  Jovianus,  an  compressed  within 
the  limits  of  twenty-eight  short  cti^ters,  couched 
in  plain  and  onpretending  language.  A  more  lofty- 
exposition,  however,  of  contemporary  achievemente 
is  promised  in  the  eonclnding  sentence,  Qoam 
mi^^no  detncept  on  tna,  0  prineeps  invicte,  beta 
incliu  sunt  peraonanda?  qnibos  me.  licet 
dicendi  nisu,  et  aevo  gravim-,  praeparabo  but 
whether  this  project  was  ever  carried  into  efiect 
we  have  no  means  of  discovering,  since  nothing  io 
known  with  regard  to  the  personal  history  of  tha 
writer. 

The  Brariarhm  was  first  printed  by  Sixtus 
Rnesinger  at  Rome,  about  1470,  and  many  edi- 
tions appeared  before  the  close  of  the  fifteenth  cen- 
tury. The  text  was  established  upon  a  eatisfacinry 
basis  by  Cnspinianns,  who  collated  many  HSS. 
nnd  publidied  it  with  annotations  in  hia  Comam- 
taria  de  «oiuiili/>m  Romamut  fbl.  FnaeL  1601. 
Since  that  time  it  has  generally  been  included  in 
the  larger  editions  of  Rutropius,  and  of  the  minor 
Roman  historians.  A  new  recensinn.  by  Rafiaello 
Mecenate,  from  the  Vatican  and  other  MSS.,  was 
published  nt  Rome,  8vo.  1819.  [W.  R.] 

SIBU'RIUS,  a  physician  of  Burdigala  (Bomr- 
deauct)  in  the  fourth  oentury  after  Christ,  men- 
tioned, along  with  Aiisonius  and  Giitropius,  by 
Marcellus  Empiricus  (De  Medicam.  praef.  p.  243), 
as  benig  one  of  his  fellow-citizens  and  immediate 
predecesson.  Ha  wrote  a  pharmacenticd  work, 
which  is  noticed  MarceUna,  bat  is  not  now  ex- 
tant. Fabricius  {BAl.  Gr.  vol  xiii.  p.  423,  ed.  vet.) 
conjectures  that  in  the  passage  referred  to  we 
should  read  SeriboniuM  idstead  of  Silutrita:  but 
this  is  certainly  an  oversight ;  as  1.  Scribonins  is 
mentioned  (by  the  name  DaiffmitiamtM)  as  a  dif- 
ferent person  in  a  former  danae  of  the  same  sen- 
tence ;  2.  he  lived  in  the  first  century,  not  in  the 
fourth ;  nnd  3.  there  is  no  reason  for  believir^ 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Bonrdeaux.    [W.  A.G.] 

SIBYLLA  (SttiAAa)  is  the  name  W  whid 
scTPinl  propheUe  women  on  designated  wno  oeenr 
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in  nrioBl  conn  tries  ud  at  different  Ximce  in 
mntifii^.  The  name  »  nid  to  be  fbmwd  from 
Aiit  IM  ffoiAift  M  that  it  would  ngnif;  the 
cohdmI  of  Zena  (Phit.  Fiaedr.  p.  244 ;  Serr.  ad 
Am.  iii.  445).  The  first  Sibyl,  fnun  whom  all 
the  reet  are  uid  to  have  derived  their  name,  ia 
Mtid  to  have  been  a  danghwr  of  Dardantia  and 
Neao.  Some  authora  mention  only  four  Silvia, 
the  Efythnean,  the  SamiAii,  the  Egyptian  and 
the  Saidian  (Aelian,  V.  ff.  xil  Sii)  ;  bat  it  waa 
more  commonly  believed  that  there  were  ten, 
nnmclT  the  Babylonian,  the  Libyan,  the  Delphian 
(an  elder  Delphian,  who  wai  a  dnnghtet'  of  Zeua 
and  Lunia,  and  a  yonngcr  one,  Paut.  z.  12.  S  1), 
the  CimmeriaR,  the  Erythraean  (here  too  we  find 
an  elder  and  a  younger  one,  who  is  called  Hero- 
phile,  Stiab.  xiv.  p.  645),  the  Somian,  th«  Cu- 
maean  (who  ii  aometimei  identified  with  the 
Knrthiaean,  Arittot.  Miralt.  97),  the  Ilellespontian 
or  Trojan  (conn.  TibnlL  ii.  .5.  19),  the  Phrygian 
and  the  TibnitUM  (Pane.  x.  13 ;  LaetanL  JnitiL 
i  ti).  The  moat  celebrated  of  then  Sibyb  ia  the 
Ciunaean,  who  ia  mentioned  under  the  names  of 
Herophile,  Demo,  Pheraonoii,  Deipbobe,  Demo- 
pbiK  and  Amaltbea  (Pant.  L  e.  ;  Serr.  ad  Aen. 
lii.  445,  Ti.  72  ;  Tibull.  ii.  5.  67  ;  Suidaa.  9.  v.). 
She  waa  eotuolted  by  Aeneaa  before  he  descended 
inttt  the  lower  world  (Ot.  Mii.  xiv.  104,  &c, 
xy.  712  ;  Virg.  Atn.  tL  10).  She  is  said  to  hare 
come  to  Italy  from  the  East  (Lir.  i.  7),  and  she  ia 
the  one  who,  according  tn  tradition,  appeared  be- 
fore king  Tarqainioi,  offering  him  the  Sibylline 
books  for  sale  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiii.  28  ;  Oetl.  i.  19). 
l^saniaa  also  noations  a  Hebnw  Sibyl  of  the 
name  of  Sahbe,  who  is  called  a  daughter  of  Be- 
fosns  and  Erjrmnnthe.  [L.  S.] 

SIBV'NTIUS  (Siffiii^tei),  a  reader  and  a  slave 
nf  the  orator  Tbeodectes  of  Phaselis,  who  died 
beforv  &  c.  333,  waa  the  Ant  slave  who  professed 
the  art  of  onUory.  Ha  wrote  aonw  worics  on 
ihrtame,  wbidi  are  mentioned  by  Suidas  {uv.) 
(Comp.  Westemiann,  Gf^ickte  der  Grieek.  Be- 
ndbtamkait^  §  50,  n.  6.) 

SIBY'RTIUS  (2iA)f>Tiot),  a  Macedonian  officer 
in  the  service  of  Alexander  tbe  Great,  who  was 
appointed  by  him,  on  bis  return  from  India  (b.  c 
326),  gonmor  of  -  the  province  of  Caimania.  This 
post  he  Portly  after  exchanged  for  the  more  im- 
portant ntnipy  of  Arachosia  and  Oedroeia,  to  which 
he  succeedfd  on  the  death  of  Thou  (Arrian,  Ant^ 
vi.  27  ;  Curt.  ix.  10.  §  20).  At  the  death  of 
Alexander,  Sibyrtius,  in  common  with  most  of  the 
other  goremort  of  the  remote  eastern  provinces, 
retained  possession  of  his  satrapy,  which  was  ngain 
confirmed  to  him  in  the  second  partition  at  Tiipa- 
tndeisna,  n.  c.  321  (Diod.  xviiL  3  ;  Justin,  xiii.  4  ; 
Anian,  ap.  PkoL  pi  71.  U  ;  Dexippus,  Had.  p.  G4, 
b.).  In  the  subsequent  divisions  which  arose 
among  the  eastern  satxi^n,  Sibyrtius  was  one  of 
those  who  supported  Pencestes  against  Python  and 
Seleucus  and  afterwards  accompanied  that  leader 
when  he  joined  Eumenes  in  Susiana,  B-c  317. 
His  attachment  was,  however,  to  Pcticvstes.  and 
not  to  Eumenes,  and  in  the  intrigues  of  the  former 
against  hia  coramander-in-cbief,  Sibyrtius  supported 
him  so  strongly  tiiat  he  incurred  the  eapeeial  re- 
sentment of  Eamenes,  who  threatened  to  bring 
him  to  trial  ;  a  fate  fnim  which  be  only  CKcnppd 
by  a  hasty  flight.  But  this  open  nipturc  with 
Eunwnes  had  the  advantage  of  securing  him  the 
favour  of  Antigopna,  who,  after  the  defeat  of  bis 
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rival,  canfirmed  Sibyrtius  in  hia  satiuy,  and  [daced 
under  his  command  a  \uffi  part  of  toe  Hleet  body 
of  troops  termed  Argynapidi ;  a  neaaora  adopted 
with  the  oetensihle  object  of  goaiding  these  pro- 
vinces against  the  neighbouring  barhuians,  but  ia 
reality  with  a  riew  to  the  gradual  deatnction  of 
the  troops  in  qneatioD,  whoaa  turbulent  and  dla- 
affected  s|»rit  was  wdl  known,  (Diod.  xix.  14, 
23,  48  ;  Poljaen.  iv.  6.  %  la)  No  furthw  men- 
tion is  found  of  Sibyrtius  [E.  H.BL] 

SICA'NUS  (ZuMUHir),  son  of  Execestus,  was 
one  of  tbe  three  generals  of  the  Syncosans  (Her- 
niocrates  being  another),  who  were  appointed  at 
the  time  of  the  Athenian  inTanon,  ».  c,  410.  In 
B.  c  4)3,  after  the  repulse  of  the  Athenian*  from 
Epipobe,  he  was  sent  with  13  ships  to  Agri- 
gentum,  to  endeavour  to  obtain  assistance ;  but, 
before  he  could  reach  the  city,  the  party  there, 
which  was  bvourable  to  the  Syracusans,  waa 
defeated  and  driven  onb  In  tbeaea-fight  of  the 
same  year,  in  which  the  Atiieniana  were  conqnerrd 
and  Eurymedon  was  shun,  Scanna,  according  to 
Diodoms,  waa  the  author  of  the  plan  for  setting 
fire  to  the  enemy's  ships,  which  had  been  driven 
into  the  shallow  water  near  the  shore ;  and  shortiy 
after  we  find  him  commanding  one  wing  of  the 
Syiacusan  fleet  in  the  last  and  decisive  defeat  of 
tbe  Aihenioni  in  tbe  great  harbour  ni  Syracuse. 
(Thuc.  vi  73,  Tii.  4^  60,  S3)  70 ;  Diod.  xiii. 
13.)  [E.E.] 

SICCA,  a  friend  of  Cieeni,  who  took  refuge  at 
his  estate  at  Vibo,  in  the  coon  try  ef  the  Bmttii, 
when  he  left  Rone  hi  9.c  58.  Hera  he  reeeived 
intelligence  of  hia  banishment,  and  forthwith  set 
cnt  for  Brundisium,  where  he  expected  to  meet 
Sicca,  but  was  disappointed,  as  Sicca  had  left  Brun- 
disium before  he  arrived  there.  (Cic.  ad  AtL  iii.  2, 
4,  ad  Fam.  xiv.  4.  §6).  Plutarch  (Oc.  32)  ap- 
pears to  refer  to  the  some  person,  but  calls  him 
OdWiot  StKfA^t  dnip,  Vibfau,  a  Sidlinn,"  aa  if  he 
had  mistaken  the  nameSiaos;  bntherektes  tiiat 
this  Vibius  refused  Cicero  hospitality  at  VibOb 
Sicca  is  next  mentioned  at  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war  in  B.  c.  49,  when  L.  Domitius  sent  him 
with  a  letter  and  orders  to  Pompey.  In  B.  c.  44 
Cicero  again  took  refuge  in  Sicca  a  bouse  at  Vibo, 
(CXcadAU.  Tiii.  12,  cs.  xiL  23,xir.  19,  XTi.  6, 11.) 

Si'CCIUS,a  name  oftentimes  confiiaed  with 
Sidnim.  [See  SlciNjus,  Noa.  2,  3.] 

SICIIAKUS.  [Sychabusl] 

SlCl'NIA  OBNS,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The 
only  patrician  member  of  the  gens  waa  T.  Sicinius 
SabinuB,  who  was  consul  b.c  487.  [Sabinuh, 
p.  691,  a.]  All  the  other  l^dnii  mentioned  in 
iiistory  were  plebeians ;  and  although  none  of  them 
obtained  the  consulship,  they  gained  great  celebrity 
by  their  advocacy  of  the  rights  of  the  plebeians  in 
tbe  struggles  between  the  two  orders.  One  or  two 
of  the  piebdan  Sicinii  bore  cognomens,  which  are 
given  below.    There  are  a  few  cmne  of  thia  gnu, 
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tt  which  K  tpecimeii  is  given  on  the  precudm}! 
pnge.  Oa  the  obvene  ii  s  female  head,  witli 
**KiRT.  P.  R."  i.  e.  Fortama  Fopmti  Romami,  and 
on  the  revme  a  ctdueeus  and  a  pahn  branch,  with 
**  Q.  Biamrs  iiitir."  This  Q.  ^nhu  u  not  men- 
tioned bjrany  ancient  wnter,(Eck)te).TaLT.p.313.) 

SICI'NIUS.  1.  L.  SiciKiva  Bkllutus,  the 
leader  of  the  plebeians  in  their  M>ces*ion  to  the 
Hacred  Mount  in  B.  c.  494,  which  led  to  the  insti- 
tntion  of  the  office  of  tribune  of  the  pleba.  Sici- 
niui  was  dioien  one  of  the  first  tribune*,  the 
nrigiital  number  of  whom  ii  varioosly  stated  in  th« 
ancient  anthoritiet  (Liv.  ii.  32, 33,  iil  Hi  ;  Dionys. 
vi.  45,  70.  &C.,  S9\  Atcon.  im  Co i-nel.  p.  76,  ed. 
Orelli  ;  Niebuhr,  Hiti.  of  liouie,  vol.  i.  p.  617.) 
Dionysins  further  relates  (viL  14)  that  Sicinius 
waa  plebeian  aedile  in  b.c.  492.  when  be  joined 
tlie  tribww  Sp.  Idiini  in  atMekin^  the  senate  on 
Account  of  the  deameae  of  pronsions,  and  that 
he  wan  elected  tribune  a  second  time  in  b.c.  491, 
on  account  of  his  vehement  hostility  to  t)ie  patri- 
cians. The  proceedings  of  his  second  tribunate  are 
related  at  length  by  Dionyniu  (rii.  33— 3fi). 

t>.  C.  SiciNiin,  tribune  of  toe  plebs,  &  c.  470, 
when  the  tribunes  are  said  to  have  been  for  the  lint 
time  elected  in  the  cnmitia  tributa.  He  and  his 
GoUeagne  M.  Duiliui  accused  Ap.  Claudius  before 
the  people,  on  account  of  his  opposing  the  aRrarian 
law.  In  many  editions  of  Livy  he  is  called  Siccios, 
and  Alschefski,  the  last  editor  of  Ltvy,  reads  On. 
Sieeau.  (Liv.ii.  58,  61.) 

3.  L.  Sicinius  Dentatus,  alto  named  Steaus 
in  the  manuscripts  and  editions  of  several  ancient 
aaUiors,  is  called  by  A.  Oellius  and  others  the 
Roman  Achilles.  He  is  s|id  to  have  fought  in  a 
hundred  and  twenty  bottles,  to  have  slain  eight  of 
the  enemy  in  siiule  oontbat^  ta  have  receivod  fiirty- 
five  wounds  on  Ue  front  of  hii  body,  the  scars  of 
which  remained,  to  have  earned  honorary  rewards 
innumerable,  and  to  have  accompanied  the  triumphs 
of  nine  genend%  whose  victories  were  "principally 
owing  to  his  valour.  He  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
in  fi.  c.  454,  in  which  year  lie  brought  to  trial 
before  the  people  T.  Rmnilius,  the  consul  of  the 
preceding  year,  and  procured  his  condemnation. 
After  the  defeat  of  the  Romans  in  the  campaign 
against  the  Sebines,  in  the  second  decemvirate, 
a.  c.  450,  since  the  troops  were  discontented  with 
the  government,  and  therefore  did  not  fight  with 
their  usual  valour,  Sicinius  endeavoured  to  penoade 
them  to  secede  to  the  Sacred  Mount,  as  their  fore- 
fiithers  had  done.  His  death  wits  accordingly  re- 
solved upon  by  the  decemvirs,  and  Q.  Fabius,  who 
commanded  the  anny,  sent  him  along  with  a  band 
of  assassins  to  view  the  country.  In  a  lonely 
^M>t  they  fell  npon  him  and  slew  him,  bnt  not  until 
be  had  destroyed  most  of  the  trutors.  His  com- 
rades, who  were  told  that  he  had  fiillen  in  an  am- 
bush of  I  he  enemy,  discovered  the  foul  treachery 
that  had  been  practised  upon  him,  by  seeing  him 
surrounded  by  Roman  soldiers,  who  had  evidently 
iallen  by  his  hand.  The  decemvirs  endeavoured 
to  pacify  the  soldiers  by  burying  Sidnyia  with 
great  pomp,  and  they  succeeded  to  some  extent ; 
but  men  did  not  forget  or  forgive  the  treacherous 
deed.  (Dionys.  x.  48—62,  xi.  25—27  ;  Liv.  iii. 
43  ;  Gril.  ii.  11  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  37  ;  Val.  Max. 
u.  3.  §  24  ;  Niebahr,  HUt.  i/Ilome,  vol.  ii.  p.  346.) 

4.  C.  Sicinius,  was  elected  tribone  of  the  plebs 
after  theaeceiuao  of  the  ^beians  to  the  Aventine, 
and  the  ab^dm  of  the  decnuTizate,  in  blc;  449. 


He  is  called  by  Livy  a  deserndant -of  the  S.dniM 
who  was  first  created  tribune  on  the  Sacred  Moaat 
[No.  1].    (Liv.  iii.  54.) 

5.  T.  SiciHini,  tribnne  of  the  i^ha  B.C. 
brought  forward  a  bill  for  mnovinfc  part  the 
Roman  people  to  Veii,and  thus  making,  as  it  were, 
two  capitals  of  Uie  republic    (Liv,  v.  24.) 

6.  L.  SiciNiiTS,  tribune  of  the  plebs  n.  c  387 
brought  before  the  people  an  agrarian  law  reapeel- 
ing  the  ager  Poraptinus,    (Liv.  vL  6.) 

7.  Cn,  Sioiniur,  was  airdile  in  B.C.  185,  and 
was  an  unsaceesaful  candidate  fiir  the  praeUmhip 
in  the  following  year,  to  supply  the  place  of  C.  IVc- 
imius,  who  had  died  while  in  oliice.  He  was, 
however,  successful  in  b,  c.  183,  in  whidi  year  be 
was  elected  praetor,  and  obtained  Sardinia  aa  bis 
province.    (Liv.  xxxix.  39,  45.) 

8.  Cn,  SiciNiUB,,one  of  the  triumvirs  (brfimnd- 
ing  a  colony  at  Luna  in  b.  c  177,  is  probably  the 
same  person  either  aa  No.  7  or  No.  9.  (Liv.  xU- 
13.) 

9.  Cn.  SiciNidB,  praetor  b.  c.  1 712,  was  oent  into 
Apulia,  when  ptaetor  designatus,  to  destroy  the 
locusts  which  had  alighted  in  Apulia  in  enoRBooa 
crowds.  On  the  division  of  the  provinces  among 
the  praetors  he  obtained  the  jnrisdictio  inter  pere- 
grinos.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  war  with 
Hersens,  at  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  his 
iroperium  was  con^ued,  and  Macedonia  was  as- 
signed to  him  as  his  {Hwinca,  where  he  was  to 
remain  tiD  his  successor  aizived.  (Liv.  xbi.  9, 10, 
27.) 

10.  C,  SiciNiUH,  sent  as  ambassador,  with  two 
colleagues,  to  the  Gauls,  in  B.  c.  170.  (Liv.  xliiL  5.) 

11.  C.  Sicinius,  the  grandson  of  Q.  Pompeios, 
censor  b.c  131,  by  hisdan^ter,  ^ed  before  be 
had  hekl  any  higher  olBce  m  the  state  than  the 
qunestorship,  but  obtained  a  place  in  Cieen^  Btntta 
(c  76),  as  one  of  the  Rrnnan  orators. 

12.  Cn.  or  L.  Sicinius,  tribune  of  the  plebs 
fi.  c,  76,  was  the  first  magistrate  who  ventured  to 
attack  the  law  of  Sulla,  which  deprived  the  tribune 
of  their  former  power.  He  abuSed  the  leaders 
of  the  aristocracy  very  fredy,  and  especially  C 
Curia  His  only  qualification  as  an  ontor,  says 
Cicero,  Was  being  able  to  make  people  laugh.  It 
has  been  erroneously  inferred,  from  a  passage  in 
Sallust,  that  he  was  murdered  by  the  ruling  party. 
(Cic.  Bna.  60 ;  Pseudo-Ascon.  m  Dhm.  p.  103, 
ed.  Oielli ;  QnintiL  xi-  a  g  129  ;  PluL  CVnsi.  7  | 
Sail  Hitt,  iii.  22  ;  Drumano,  GaMehte  Aosis,  voL 
iv.  p.  385.) 

13.  Sicinius,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  b,  a  51. 
(Cic  ad  AO.  T.  4.  §  3.) 

SICINNUSor  SICINUS  (2(jc»vm,  Xurms), 
a  Persian,  according  to  PIntwch,  was  a  slave  of 
Tfaemistodes  and  raJSayttyit  to  his  children.  In 
B.  c  480,  he  was  employed  by  his  master  to  con- 
vey to  Xerxes  the  intdligence  of  the  intended 
Sight  of  the  Greeks  from  Sahunis.  Soon  after, 
the  Greeks,  victorious  at  Sahunis,  pursued  the 
Persian  fleet  as  far  as  Andros,  but  then  came  to 
the  resolution  to  continue  the  chase  no  (bnher, 
lest  they  should  inspire  the  enemy  with  the  con* 
rage  of  despair.  Hereupon  Themistodes,  accord- 
ing  to  Herodotus,  again  sent  Sicinnna,  with  othwa 
on  whom  he  could  depend,  to  Xerxes,  to  claim 
merit  with  him  for  having  dissuaded  the  Greeks 
from  intercepting  bis  flight.  As  a  reward  for  bia 
services,  Themistodes  afterwards  enriched  Sicinnu% 
Mid  obtained  for  hhn  the  citiienafaip  of  Theipiab 
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Soma  htm  kkotifi«d  the  mbject  of  ths  present 
Hiticle  with  the  Sicinniu  who  it  mentioned  bjr 
Atbenaeoi  at  the  reputed  inventor  of  the  dance 
iitmed  Stttrns.  AtboiMai  tells  oe  tiwt,  uoording 
to  wmBk  be  mm  a  barbatin,  aeeonUng  to  othm, 
a  Cretan  (Herod/Tia  7S»  UO;  Pint  TVn,  12, 
IS ;  Atb.  L  20^  e,  ziT.  SS»,  b ;  Cauub.  ad  Ath. 
L  o.)  [E.  £.] 

SI'CINUS  (Sbcint),  a  un  of  Thoat  and  « 
N^ad,  from  which  the  mmU  iiland  of  Sicinna, 
near  Eoboea,  was  bdiarcd  te  ban  deriTed  iu 
name.  (SdioL  ad  JpoOam.  Mod.  L  824 ;  comp. 
Surah,  x.  p.  484.)  [L,  S.] 

si'cuLC^  cALPirRNnra.  [CALPvii- 

N1U&1 

SrCULlTS.  CLOFLIUS,  the  nsme  of  a  pa- 
tridan  fiunily  of  high  tank  fai  the  early  hietory  of 
the  republic. 

1.  Q.  CtoxLiiTS  SicuLua,  comol  B.C.  498,  with 
T.  LainuB.  According  to  DlonytiuB,  Clotdioa  ap- 
pointed hie  colleague  Lardua  dicUtor,  and  fbngfat 
under  htm  in  the  battle  againet  the  Latint ;  but 
IdTy  and  other  antborities  moke  Larcius  dictator 
three  yean  earlier,  namely  in  B.a  501.  (Lir.  iL 
21  t  Dionye.  v.  69,  71.  72,  75,  78.) 

2.  T.  Clokiius  SauLVS,  ime  of  the  firat  con- 
■olar  tribunes  elected  in  K  c.  444.  The  menu- 
ocripta  of  Liry  hare  Caedlitu ;  bnt  oj  Dionyiioe 
haa  thou  KA^Amw  JattX4p,  and  the  Caecilii  were 
plabdmia,  S^ioa  changed  Caeellina  into  CloeUua, 
whidt  dteration  Alacfaeftki  retalna  in  ths  text.  In 
■U.C.  442  Cloelhu  wu  one  of  the  trinmnra  for 
founding  a  colony  at  Ardco.  (Diooya.  xL  61, 62  ; 
Liv.ir.  7,  11.) 

3.  P.  CLotLius  SicuLtrs,  one  of  the  conanlar 
tribsnea  B.  a  378.   (Uv.  vi.  31.) 

4.  Q,  CiOMLiVh  SbcDLua,  eenaor  b.  c  378,  with 
Sp.  Serriliot  PriKiu.   (Lit.  tl  81.) 

5.  P.  ClobLIuh  Siculub,  waa  oontecrated  rex 
■aerificoe  in  B.C.  180.    (Liv,  xl  42.) 

SI'CULUS  FLACCUS.  [Flaccub.] 

SrCYON  {IbxiiA'),  a  eon  of  Marathon,  Me- 
tion,  Erechtfaens  or  Pelopa,  waa  the  hnabuid  of 
Zeuxippe  and  the  &tber  of  Chtbonophyle.  The 
town  of  Keyon,  which  before  him  was  called 
Mecona  or  Aegialoe,  was  said  to  have  received 
its  eabaeqUent  name  from  hnn.  (Pans.  ii.  1.  g  1, 
▼i.  2.  S  3 ;  Strab.  tiii.  ^382.)  [L.  S.] 

3IDA  (31Sir).  1.  TUe  wifc  of  Orion,  who 
was  tent  by  Hera  into  Uade%  because  i^e  pre- 
tended to  be  mora  beautiful  than  the  goddess. 
(Apollod.  1  4.  §  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  uf  Dsnava,  from  whom  a  town 
of  Laconia  was  betlered  to  have  derived  its  name. 
(Paoi.iiL22.  §9.)  [L.S.J 

SlDEOtO  {XlS-nptl),  the  wife  of  Salmoneut, 
and  step- mother  of  Tyro,  was  kiHed  by  Pelias  at 
tho  altar  of  Hera.  (Apollod.  19.  §  8  ;  Soph. 
J^roffm.  573 ;  coup.  PmlIas.)  [L.  S.] 

SIDO'NIUS  (xatipun),  a  gtammarian  quoted 
in  the  Etymologicum  Hagntun  (p.  124),  and  by 
the  a^otiasta  on  Hnoer  and  Pindar  (Fabric.  BiU, 
Gfaec  Tid.  ri.  p.  379).  There  was  an  Athenian 
snphlat  of  this  na&ie,  a  oontemporaiy  of  Demonaz. 
(  Lucion,  Dtmcm.  14.) 

SIDCmlUS,  C.  StyLMUS  APOLLINA'- 
RIS,  to  whom  some  a&thorities  give  the  additional 
appeltatlctn  of  Modattu,  mu  bom,  in  all  proba- 
biltiy,  at  Lytfna,  about  the  year  a.  d.  431.  His 
father  and  gtand&ther  both  bnre  the  name  ApU- 
tuHUiMf  and  both  filled  the  office  of  pmetorioa 
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prefect  in  the  Gaulish  pnrincei.  Gifted  by  notore 
with  great  quk^ess,  Sidbnius  derotBd  himialf 
with  ardour  to  literary  pnimiita,  and  by  asndaoni 
^plicadon  n|ndly  acquired  neh  high  frme,  that 
while  atill  wry  young  he  was  luked  among  tha 
most  learned  and  eloquent  hii  oontemponnet* 
At  an  early  age  be  married  Papianilla,  we  child 
of  PlavluB  Avitns,  and  upon  the  eleratitm  of  his 
father-in-law  to  Uie  imperial  digniw  (a.  b.  459), 
accompanied  him  to  Rome,  and  celebntod  Ma  con- 
sulship in  a  poetical  effinioD  stilt  extant  The 
grateful  prince  raised  the  hnsband  of  hit  Auj^ter 
to  tha  rank  of  a  senator,  nominated  him  prefect  of 
the  city,  and  caused  his  statue  to  be  placed  among 
the  efflgies  whieh  graced  (he  libnuy  of  Trajan. 
The  downfid  of  Arilts  threw  a  doud  over  the 
fortiioos  of  the  courtly  bard,  who  having  been  ahnt 
up  in  Lyons,  and  having  endured  the  hardihipe 
and  perils  of  the  siege,  resolved,  after  the  c^turo 
of  the  city  by  Egidius,  to  purebaae  pardoit  for  the 
past  and  security  for  the  future  by  a  compGmentary 
addresa  to  the  victoriona  Sfajorian,  whose  expldta 
and  virtues  were  extolled  in  atralna  atill  moro 
hyperbolical  than  those  Inscribed  to  his  predeeenw. 
The  propitiatory  offering  was  giacionsly  accepted  t 
the  author  was  not  only  fiu^rren,  bnt  was  re- 
warded with  a  laurelled  bust,  and  witfi  the  title 
of  count  After  having  passed  some  years  in  re- 
tirement during  tho  re^  of  Severas,  Sidonim  wis 
despatched  to  Rome  (a.  d.  467)  in  the  ehanctar 
ef  ambosatdor  from  tho  Arrenii  to  Antbemius, 
and  on  thn  occasion  delivered  a  diird  panegyric  in 
honour  of  a  third  prince,  which  proved  not  less 
successful  than  his  former  efibrtai  for  be  was  now 
raised  to  the  rank  of  a  patrician,  uaiu  appointed 
prefect  of  tha  city,  and  once  more  nononnd'  with 
aatatuib  BntaatiUnioioiennikaUstrAatflrwas 
soon  afterwards  rendered  to  faia  talenta ;  fbr  A 
though  in  no  way  oonncded  with  the  clerical  pro- 
fession, the  vacant  see  of  Clermont  in  Aurergne 
was  forced  upon  his  reluctant  acceptance  (a.  n. 
472)  at  the  death  of  the  bishop  Eparehins.  The 
task  at  first  nnderttken  unwillingly,  was  faithfully 
performed.  Daring  the  remainder  of  his  life  he 
devoted  himself  conscientiously  to  the  duties  of  hb 
sacred  office,  and  especially  resisted  with  energy 
the  progress  of  Arianism,  wbkh  was  rapidly  ex- 
tending its  influence.  Atthon^  goierally  respected, 
and  beiOTed,  his  career  ¥ras  by  no  meaaa  tnnqoil ; 
for  when  Ae  Goths  became  masters  of  his  dioeese, 
he  was  compelled  to  withdraw  far  a  season,  and  at 
a  subsequent  period,  after  hia  restoration,  m  con. 
sequence  of  the  calumnious  representations  of  two 
factious  priests,  fae  was  for  a  time  suspended  from 
Uie  exercise  of  bis  episcopal  functions.  The  malios 
of  his  enemies,  however,  having  been  ^teedily  ex- 
posed, be  was  triumphantly  reinstated,  and  died 
not  long  afterwards  on  the  21st  of  August,  a,  d. 
482,  or,  according  to  others,  a.  d.  4S4. 

The  works  of  Sidonitfs  transmitted  to  modem 
times  consist  of  Poems  and  Letter*. 

f.  Carmma.  Twenty-fiwr  pieces,  composed  ilk 
varioiis  measuivi  npon  wiooa  sutiiects.  Of  theav 
the  most  hnportnt  are;— L  Famtg$noii»  AvUa 
Awguito  toeefo  rf&Au^  extending  to  802  baxameten 
with  a  pro^giue  {yraefaao)  m  eighteen  and  an 
epilogue  (b^i'/u))  in  eight  elegiac  couplets.  De- 
livered A.  o.  456.  2.  PoMegjfriau  Julio  Yaimo 
Mahnaiw  Awgudo  dktm,  extending  to  603  he»* 
ametota,  with  a  prologue  in  nine  ewgiae  couplets. 
DeliTeRdA.Si.458.  i.  I*aiKgynemt€liatm»Ai^umm 
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j4hmCo  Hi  cuifaB,  extendiag  to  548  hezameten, 
wiU)  I  pnlogiie  in  fiftaen  ud  in  epQogoe  in  fin 
dcgiM  couplets.  Delivend  a.  d.  468.  Tha  plan 
in  each  of  thcM  cMnplimentarf  hanngue*  ii  pre- 
eisely  the  same.  Each  contain!  an  account  of  the 
nncegton  of  the  penonage  whom  it  celebrates,  of 
his  education  and  early  career,  of  the  featt  which 
he  bad  peifonned,  and  of  the  honours  which  he 
had  won.  Beridea  the  above,  we  have  two 
tkalamui ;  a  description  in  2&5  hexameters  of  the 
town  of  Burgtu  (Bouig  lur  merj,  utuated  on  the 
Dnmne,  near  its  confluence  with  the  Oaromie ;  512 
hendecasyllabics  In  praise  of  Marin  (Narbonne)  ; 
Kxcuaatorinm  itdV.C  Fdiaem  in  350  hendecasyj- 
Ubics  i  EuiAaxkHiM  ad  FamOMm  Asmimm  qdu- 
isnpuM  in  128  haxametera ;  JPnpa^Oiooa  ad  LiM- 
in  101  hendecasjrlliUna^  and  aereral  ^ort 
epigrams. 

II.  Epidolarum  JUbri  containing  147  letters, 
many  of  them  inter^rsed  with  pieces  of  poetry. 
They  are  addressed  to  a  wide  aide  of  relatire* 
ud  friends  npon  topics  connected  with  politics, 
literature,  and  domestic  occarreDcea,  but  seldom 
touch  upon  ecclesiastical  matters. 

The  writings  of  Sidonius  are  characterised  by 
great  subtlety  of  thought,  expressed  iu  pfaraseoli^ 
abomtdtng  with  hanb  and  violent  metaphors. 
Hence  he  is  genenlly  obscure,  and  not  unfre- 
qnently  nnintewgiUe ;  but  his  works  throughout 
bear  the  impress  of  an  acute,  vigorous,  and  highly 
cnltivated  intellect.  In  poetry  Claudiaa  i4>pear8  \o 
have  been  the  object  of  his  imitation,  but  he  is 
immeosKrably  infierior  to  his  model,  wltile  in  hia 
epistles  he  avowedly  strove  to  tr^  in  the  foot- 
Item  of  the  yoni^r  Pliny  and  Symmachas.  In 
BO  nr  aa  Latinity  u  concerned,  his  verse,  althoqdt 
deformed  by  numerous  metrical  soledsnu,  is  far 
anperior  to  his  prose,  which  probably  afiproached 
much  more  nearly  to  the  language  of  ordinaiy  life, 
and  abounds  in  barborisnu.  On  the  other  hand, 
his  fri{^  poems  ace  totally  destitute  of  interest, 
except  IB  ao  br  aa  the  pan^yrics  aSord  some  data 
for  the  historical  e^-ents  of  an  epoch  regarding 
which  trustworthy  sources  of  information  are  sio- 
gularly  deficient,  white  hii  letters  are  frequently  very 
amusing  and  instructive  from  the  glimpses  which 
they  affi>rd  of  domestic  usages  and  social  habits  in 
the  fifth  centnry  among  pwsons  in  the  upper  ranks 
«r  life. 

The  editio  Princeps  of  Sidonius  was  published 
at  Milan  fol.  1498,  with  notes  by  Joannes  Baptista 
Pius ;  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Sirmond,  4to.  Paris, 
See  also  the  collected  works  of  Sirmond, 
Tid.  i  p.  464,  ed.  VeneL ;  the  JtaHaOeoa  PatrttM 
Mom.  iMgdMm.  (a\.  1677,  vo).  vi.  p.  1075,  and  the 
/KMwdeca  Paintm  of  Oaltond,  fol.  VeneL  1786, 
torn.  X.  p.  463. 

(The  materials  for  the  life  of  Sidonius  are  de- 
rived chiefly  from  his  own  writings.  In  conse- 
quence  of  the  ambiguons  nature  of  tlte  expressions 
employed,  some  of  the  minu  details  are  aoid)tfnl. 
See  Gregor.  Tnronensis,  Kutor.  jpranc  ii.  21 ;  Oen- 
nad.  dt  Vim  IltuUr.  c.  92 ;  Trithem.  de  Scrgtt. 
EedM.  e.  179  ;  Alex.  Gemuun,  Esiai  UUtmire  H 
hitbtrique  tur  ApolUnaire  Sidoine,  Bio.  Montpell. 
1840.)  [W.  R.J 

SIDONIUS  CITE'RIUS.  CCitbbiusl] 

SIGOVrSUS.  [Amhwatub.] 

SILA'NA,  JU'NIA,  the  husband  of  C  Silius, 
whom  the  latter  was  obU^  to  put  away  in  a.  d. 
47|  when  Uesnlina  iell  in  love  with  him.  Siiana 


is  described  by  Tacitus  as  distiognished  by  Iwr 
birth,  her  beanty,  and  her  wantonness.  She  had 
form^y  been  an  intimate  friend  of  Agrippina,  bat 
s^rwards  quarrelled  with  her,  because  Agrippina 
had  prevented  Seztius  Africanns  from  marrying 
her.  Accordingly  when  Agrippina  displeased  bo- 
son Nero  in  a.  d,  £5,  Silanii  endeavoitfed  to  have 
her  revenge  by  accusing  Agrippina  of  having  in- 
tended to  many  BubeUina  Plnitua,  and  tixo  to 
rsise  him  to  the  thnme  in  the  place  of  Nero,  But 
Agrippina  had  not  yet  lost  Ml  her  influence  over 
her  son  ;  and  Siiana,  in  consequence  of  her  accusa- 
tion,  was  driven  into  exile.  She  returned  to 
Italy  when  the  power  of  Agrq^tna  vras  declining, 
but  died  at  Tarentum  before  the  murder  of  the 
latter  in  a.  d.  &9  (Tec  Amu.  xi.  12,  xiii  19,22, 
xiv,  12).  Tacitus  does  not  mention  the  fath«r  of 
this  Jnnia  Siiana.  She  may,  however,  have  beesi 
the  daaghter  of  M.  Siknos,  consul  a.  o.  19  [Sila- 
Nus,  JuNivs,  No.  8},  and  the  rister  of  JuniaChui- 
diUa,  who  married  the  emperor  Caligula. 

SILA'NION  (SiAovi'mi'),  a  distinguished  Gndt 
statuary  in  bronze,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
the  contemporaries  of  Lyuppiis  at  01  114,  b.  c 
324  xxxiv.  8.  s.  19).    He  probably  be- 

longed, however,  not  to  the  school  of  Lysippua, 
but  to  the  later  Attic  school ;  for  we  learn  (ram 
Pauaanias  (vi.  4.  $  3)  that  he  was  an  Athenian. 
The  passage  of  PUny,  as  commonly  undentood,  re- 
presents Silanion  as  a  wtmderful  instance  of  a  self- 
taught  artist ;  bat  perhaps  the  words  w  ioc  mi- 
raitiie,  tptod  mfZo  doctors  nobSit  /mi,"  may  be 
referred  to  Lysii^us,  rather  than  to  Silanion.  So, 
also,  in  the  next  clause,  "  gm  diteijm'vm  iabaM 
SSewiiadem,^  ihtn  is  «  doubt  left,  whe^iia  Zonxi- 
ades  was  tlie  discaide  of  Silanion  or  of  I^uppoa. 
It  should  here  be  observed  that  the  woid  &mx- 
iademt  which  is  the  reading  of  all  the  best  MSS., 
is  corrupted,  in  the  inferior  MSS.  and  the  oominon 
editions,  into  Zemin  et  ladem.  (See  SiQig,  Cai. 
Artif.  $.  V.  and  edition  of  Pliny:  iha  reading 
Znaiademj  whi<^  some  of  the  best  USS.  give,  ia 
the  same  thing,  for  it  is  extremely  common  to  find 
3  for  the  Qreelc  (,) 

The  statues  of  Silanion  belong  to  two  classes, 
ideal  and  actual  portraits ;  the  fohner  again  in- 
cluding heroea  and  men.  Of  these  the  most  cele- 
brated waa  his  dying  Joca^  in  which  a  deadly 
paleness  whs  given  to  the  face  by  the  mixture  at 
silver  with  the  bronxe ;  a  remarkaUe  example  of 
the  technical  refinement,  and  of  the  principle  of 
actual  imitation  which  characterised  the  art  of  this 
period.  We  cannot  conceive  of  Pheidiaa  or  Poly- 
deitus  descending  to  such  on  artifice  ( Plut,  da 
Aud.  Poet.  3,  QfiaetL  Gmv.  v.  1  ;  comp.  dc  PfO. 
Or,  2  I  respecting  the  gcnet^  subject  of  the  co- 
louring of  bronze  statues,  see  Miiller,  Arekiiot.  d, 
Kwut,  §  306.  n.  3,  ed.  Welcker).  He  also  made 
a  fine  statue  of  Achilles  (Plin.  L  c  §  21),  and  one 
of  Theseus  (Plut.  Thet.  4).  Tatian  asoibes  to  him 
stiUues  of  tin  lyric  poetosea  Si^ho  and  Cotinna 
(Tarian.  ad  Oraao.  62,  pp.  US,  114,  ed.  Wordi  ; 
where  by  Zo*^  riw  n-afpw  Tatitui  undoubtedly 
means  the  poetess  and  not,  as  some  fancy,  another 
person,  a  courtesan  of  Eresos,  of  whose  existence 
there  is  no  proof ;  see  Sappho,  p.  708,  il).  Hib 
statue  of  Sappho  stood  in  the  pr^fianmim  at  Sym- 
CHse  in  the  time  of  Vcma,  who  carried  it  off ;  and 
Cicero  alludes  to  it  in  terms  of  the  highest  praiae 
(PerT.iv.57). 

Silanion  Uio  made  a  statue  of  Plato*  whi«h 
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3fithrid*tai,  the  aon  of  Rhodobatoi,  Kt  np  in  tba 
Ackdemy.   (Dii^.  LsarL  iu.  2.) 

Auong  the  Mtaal  pwtniU  of  Silurion,  the  jnoit 
celebmted  ^>pean  to  \um  been  that  of  the  statuary 
Apdlodonu,  who  wai  to  habiltnll;  dimtufieo 
with  hia  own  work*,  that  he  freqaeDtly  broke  them 
in  pieeei.  The  vantian  cJ  the  dliappointed  artist 
waa  10  vindly  exprened  in  Silanion's  statue,  that 
Pliny  mn  **mc  iowuMai  «•  am  jiat,  mi  mictM- 
tfuM**  (Le.  8  21).  PUByalu  mmdona  hii  statos 
of  a  soperintendeat  of  tlw  palaestra  ezemung  the 
athletes.  He  nude  pUso  three  statues  of  Olympic 
vietQia  ;  nuDely  Sa^m  of  EUs,  and  Telestes  and 
Dcnatatw  af  M—enw,  (Pano.  tL  4.  §  3, 14.  gg 
1.  3.) 

Probably  thii  Silanion  was  the  isune  as  the  one 
whom  Vitmnu  (vii.  praeC  §  14)  mentions  among 
tbooa  who  wrote  piyuc^jta  ij/mnetrianm;  lor, 
ahkongfa  that  phraae  no  doubt  refers  especially  to 
iIm  proportions  of  the  architectural  orders,  yet  it 
most  sJao  be  understood  as  including  the  widn 
■abject  of  propwUon  in  art  generally,  as  is  evident 
both  from  tbe  mention  of  EnplnaDOff  in  the  list,  and 
■Iso  fiom  tba  matuar  in  wbwk  TltruThu  ducuases 
die  aati^ct  of  wdiitectiin)  pn^ortieM  in  CDonectioii 
with  Ae  laws  of  moporlioB  dcoived  from  the  htmuui 
figure  (i  2,  iii.  ll  (P.  8.] 

SILA'NUS  (UuBtAs),  an  Ambiacian  sootb- 
•ayw,  wlie  Mcempanied  Cjrmi  the  Tounger  in  his 
onoditioB  agaimt  Uo  bic^nt  Artwntxes,  in  b.  c 
401.  ftcawccewfiil  predictkm  Cyrus  rewarded 
UmirithiSOOOdarica^orlOtdetita.  Thtamoney 
Siknns  carefolly  preserred  throughout  tbe  cata- 
paign  and  nilMequent  retreat,  and  was  very  anxious 
to  rotom  with  it  to  his  conntoy.  Acoordingly, 
when  Xenophim  consultod  bim  at  Cotyojra,  on  the 
plan  which  he  had  fonned  of  founding  a  Greek 
colony  on  the  coast  of  the  Euzine,  he  revealed  the 
project  to  tie  Cymuu,  and  did  idl  in  hit  power  to 
thwart  it  On  this  Xenophoo  pvUicly  |n«fessed 
to  havQ  abandoned  the  design,  and  tnopMed  that 
no  one  sboald  be  permitted  to  remain  behind  tbe 
mt  of  ths  anty,  ot  to  inl  mrmif  hffim  it.  The 
htter  part  of  toil  nopoutian  was  nmt  disagrecaUe 
to  Slanns,  who  loadly  iwnonsttated  against  it, 
bnt  to  no  parpOM,  Ue  addien  thicalenuag  to 
pnniah  htm,  slwold  they  catch  hhn  Ja  any  at- 
tempt to  depart  by  himMli  Not  kog  after, 
howevar,  he  contrind  to  ofske  his  esei4ie  in  a  ship 
which  be  lured  at  Henuleia.  (Xen.  An^.  i.  7. 
S  18.  T.6.  SB  16. 18,39,34,  ri.  4.|  18.)  [E.E.} 

SILA'NUS,  tho  HBO  of  sevonJ  Roauui  fami- 
lies, appeua  to  be  aian^  »  Ingtheaed  fom  of 
Silus,  which  oopufs  as  a  oqgnoiaeii  is  tbe  Sergia 
and  Tenntia  gontes  [&U.U6],  and  is  not  con- 
nocted  mth  tbe  Qreek  twrno  planus.  Jntlcad  of 
tba  Romui  nama  Silanns  «»  Avqiwally  fad  in 
manuscripts  Syllanus  and  SiUanus. 

SILA'NUS,  A'PPIUS.  [SiUHV^  Juniub, 
Not  II.] 

SILA'NUS,  CA'SSIUS.  the  aruncnlas  of  Ger- 
naniciu  Caesar  (Plin.  If.     xxxiv.  7.  s.  IS). 

SILA'NUS,  CRE'TICUS,  w  he  is  eaUod  by 
TafituB,  is  mentioned  m  ^mmer  of  Synt  in  J.  p. 
16,  but  was  removed  ban  tba  Bovenunont  by 
Tiberius  ia  the  following  year  on  account  of  the 
cmmectlDn  of  his  fanuly  with  OmaoBiciis,  inos- 
much  u  a  daughter  of  Silanns  bad  been  betrothed 
to  Nero,  the  eUeit  of  the  duldien  of  Oermanicua 
(Tab  Awii,  ii.  4,  43).  Fran  bit  names  Creticui 
UinMa  it  has  b«K  eonjeetnnd  that  he  originally 
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belonged  to  the  Junia  gens,  but  was  adi^ited 
into  the  C^iiia  gens.  It  has  been  further  sup* 
posed  that  be  it  the  sune  person  as  the  consul  of 

A.  D.  9  (Dion  Cass.  Iv.  30).  [MzTXLLB^  No.  2*.] 
In  that  case  his  full  name  would  have  been 
Q.  Caectlias  Meteltus  Creticoa  Silanns. 

SILAfNUS,  JU'NlUa  1.  M.  Jvmua  SitA- 
NU8,  took  the  coDunaad  of  Neapolia,  at  the  wish- 
of  the  inhabitants,  in  the  seoond  Panic  war,  B.  c 
216,  in  order  to  defend  it  uainst  Hannibal  In 
&  c.  212  he  waa  pnetor,  and  obtained  Etruria  as 
his  province,  where  he  was  chiefly  employed  in 
purchasing  corn.  In  i.  c.  210  he  accompanied 
P.  Scipio  to  Spain,  and  served  under  bim  with 
great  distincUon  during  the  whole  of  Ae  war  in 
that  country.  Hit  most  brilliant  ezpkut  was  the 
defeat  of  Hanno  and  Mago  in  Cdtiberia  in  b.  c 
207.  When  Sripio  quitted  Spain  in  tbe  Mnnag 
year,  he  left  Silonus  in  command  of  the  army  tiO 
the  arrival  of  Iris  successor.  In  &  &  19R  SilamiB 
fell  in  battle  against  the  Boii,  where  be  fought 
under  the  consul  M.  Marcellns.  (Lir.  xziii.  15, 
xzv.  2,  3,  xxvi.  1,  19,  xxviii.  ],  2  ;  Polyb.  x.  6^ 
zi,  20,  23,  26,  33  t  Appian,  Iliip.  28, 32). 

2.  JuHiiH  SuANVk,  was  coMmiisiMied  by 
the  senate  about  B.  c.  146,  is  consequence  of  faia 
knowledge  <rf  the  Punic  hmgnoge,  to  transhUe  int» 
Latin  tbe  twenty-eight  books  of  Mago  on  Agricul- 
ture. (Plin.  H.  N.  xvifi.  3.  s.  5.) 

3.  D.  Junius  Silanus  KanlUnvr,  a  son  of 
the  jurist  T.  Manlios  Toiqnntaa,  con  sal  b.  c  165,. 
but  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius  Silanus,  He  was  praetor 

B.  c.  142,  and  obtained  Macedonia  as  his  province, 
where  he  was  guiltr  of  ao  nony  acts  of  robbery 
and  oppresnon,  that  the  iidiabitanta  accused  him 
before  tho  senate  on  his  retnra  to  Rome  in  b.  a 
140.  The  senate  referred  the  investigation  of  the- 
charges  to  his  own  fiither  TorqnatiiB  at  the  request 
of  the  latter.  Torqnatns  condemned  his  son,  and 
banished  him  from  his  presence  ;  and  when  Silo- 
nus hanged  himself  in  grie^  his  father  would  not 
attend  his  funeral.  (Ck.  da  Pin.  i.  7  ;  Liv.  £^ 
54;  Tal.  liax.T.8.  |1) 

4.  If.  JvmDS  SuAKsa,  «en>nl  b.  a  109,  wiA 
M.  CaeciKua  Hetellus,  fought  in  this  year  agunat 
tbe  Cimlvi  in  Transalpine  Oan),  Md  was  defeeted. 
He  was  Kcnaed  iu  n.  c.  i  04,  by  the  tribaiie  Cn. 
DonutauB  Aheaobaibas,  ost  of  revenge,  becanae  he 
had  injared  an  becedilary  friend  of  Ahenobarbuk 
The  latter  charqid  ken  with  Wving  Imight  with- 
out any  camnuaaion  fram  the  peo{^  {injntm 
popmii),  and  with  haviiw  thua  ben  the  mincipal 
cause  of  tiie  ealamitie*  which  the  Sonwns  had  ex- 
peciencad  tn  this  war  ;  but  be  was  acquitted  almost 
unanimoosly,  as  only  two  triftes  ont  of  tbe  thirty 
five  voted  Cu  hi»  condemns tien.  Cioeio  {BnU,  si) 
pwaaaUaantatkalpowen.  (Ut.  65  t  ML 
^19:  4S ;  Eutiep.  iv.  11.  a.  27  ;  Ror.  Ui.  S.  8  4  ; 
Cic  me.  in  CaeaL  20,  Verr.  ii.  47  i  Asmn.  in 
ConuL  pp.  68,  80,  ed.  Orellt.) 

5.  D.  JoNius  SiLANCB,  probably  a  yomger 
son  of  No.  4,  was  tbe  step-father  of  M.  Bntus,  the- 
mnrderer  of  Caesar,  having  married  his  mother 
Servikia.  Ho  waa  aedile  idwat  b.  c.  70,  when  ho 
exhilnted  very  magnificent  games,  and  notwith- 
standing waa  naaaacessfal  in  his  i^plkmtion  far 
tbe  consolsb^  fat  the  year  b.  c:  64.  He 
was  elected  consul  in  the  canitiB  htU  in  the 
snmiaer  of  &  c.  63,  and  in  oMuaqjimee  of  hfa 
beuig  oonsnl  detignatss  was  fint  naked  foe  his  «at- 
nion  by  Cicen  in  the  debate  in  tbe  aenala  on  tW 
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STEACMA  JUniORUM  SILANOROM. 

1.  M.  Jnniut  Sihniu.  pr.  &c.  21*2. 

2.  D.  SiUniu,  Rbout  s.c  146. 

3.  D.  Siluiua  Manltanus,  pr.  b.c  U2. 

4.  M.  Klaniu,  coa.  b.c.  109. 


S.  D.  SiLuu,  coi.  B.CL  62,  m. Surilia.  C  Siluuf 


S.  M.  Silwiu,  Junk,  va.  Lepidus,  Illvir.  Jonis,  m.  C.  Cuuui.  7.  C  SUunu,  cm.  19 
cokB.c.  25. 


&  H.  wJtva,  vm.  a.o.  19.  9.  d!  Silanui. 

I  

ClBodu  or  JuniaClandilla,  ni.tbe  emperor  Coligala.     Junia  Silaaa,  mX.Silia,  a.b.  47.  [SIuNa.] 

10.  C.  SilanttB,  cos.  a.  d.  10. 

11.  Kluaa,coa.  A.  D.  28,  m.  AemiliaLc^di,  ihepniMptiiAiigiuti. 

12.  M.  Silaniu,       13.  L.  Silansi,     U.  D.  TorquAtus  Silanua,      Julia  CdTin*,  JuBia  ^Lepida, 

•baepos  Augiuti,     abnepoaAugoati,        abnepoi  August!,        abneptu  AuguoU,  aboaptU  Aqgutiy 

>cot.  A.  D.  46.          m.  Octaria,            cot.  a.  d.  53.            m.  Vil^iua.  m.  CkMiiu 

the  dr.  of  ^  ampcnr                               [Caltima.]  tkt  juiat. 
Clandiiu,  killed  A.D.  49. 

15.  L.  Torqoataa  SQanu,  atnipM  Angoati,  killed  a.  d.  65. 

16.  a  Silaniu,  coa.  wff.  a.  d.  92. 

17.  Silanna,  coa.  A.  d.  189. 

18.  Silawu.  coa.  A.  D.  237. 


pntuahmeot  of  the  CaUlinarian  oUispiratara.  He  de- 
clared himaelf  in  hrour  of  inflicting  the  extreme 
puniahment  open  the  conapiiaton  ;  but  after  the 
apeech  of  CasBr,  he  aaid  that  he  afaould  vote  in 
fitvoui  «f  the  pnpoeition  of  Tib.  Nero,  who  had 
recom mended  that  ihtj  ahould  be  kept  in  priaon 
till  Catiliiio  ma  teonqneied,  afOnning  that  he  had 
Dot  racommoided  that  thejr  ahoold  be  pat  to  death, 
but  that  they  ahould  be  impriaoned,  aa  thia  waa 
the  eztNine  of  pvaiahineDt  to  a  Rmnan  senator. 
(Cte.  A  Of.  iL  1«,  orf  .dK.  i.  1  ;  SaU.  Cka.  50  ; 
Cie.  «■  Cai.  ir,  4,  «f  ^OL  ziL  21.  §  7  i  Appian, 
«.  a  iL  5  ;  Suet.  Cues.  14 ;  Plut.  Cie.  20,  21, 
■Oat.  22).  Silaaua  was  coasul  b.  c  62,  with  L. 
Lidniot  Hurena,  along  with  whom  he  proposed  the 
Lex  Licinia  Juaia,  which  enacted  that  a  rogatio 
tamat  be  promilgated  three  mmdines  before  the 
people  Toted  npoo  it.  It  confirmed  the  Lex  Cae- 
*eilia  Didia  (Cic  pro  &ml  64,  m  FaiiM.  14,  Pkil.  r. 
St,  ad  Att.  iL9,  ir.  16).  Pliny  (If.  N.  il  35) 
Bpeaka  of  Silanus  aa  proeoniuL  As  an  orator 
Silanns  owed  more  to  natora  than  to  study.  (Cic 
BnU.S8.) 

6.  M.  JuniUfl  SiLANOS,  son  of  No.  5  and  of 
Sarnlia,  semd  in  Oanl  as  Cnsar'a  legatus  in  a.  c 
58,  but  does  not  appear  to  have  been  employed  in 
any  aodertaking  n  importance.  After  Caesar's 
nurder  in  &  c.  44,  he  accompanied  his  brother-in- 
law  If.  Leiudns  OTfr  the  Alps  [  and  in  the  fbllow- 


tag  year  Iiepldns  sent  him  with  a  dotachtnent  of 
troops  into  Cisalpine  Gaol,  at  the  senate  had  nr- 
gen^y  preiatd  Lepidvs  to  assist  the  conanla  Hiitins 
and  Pania,  who  were  advancing  against  Antony  to 
compel  him  to  raise  die  aiege  of  Hntina.  LepMns, 
however,  gavo  Silanus  no  preciae  instnuiddns  aa  to 
his  line  of  conduct ;  and  the  latter  gneaaing  &e 
real  wiiAiea  of  his  general,  eapoased  the  side  of 
Antony.  Af^  the  defeat  of  Antony  Silanna 
recTDsaed  the  Aloa  and  retained  to  Lepdoa,  who 
afiected  to  be  djaplflaaad  widi  hi»  eobdnct,  and 
would  not  at  first  aUaw  Um  to  eome  Into  bit 
preaenoe,  Silanu  afterwards  became  olmoxioua  to 
the  triumvirt,  though  the  reason  it  not  mentimed, 
and  fled  to  Sea  Pompey  in  Sidlf.  At  the  peace 
of  Miienum,  in  B.c.  <!^,  he  retnnied  U  Rome,  and 
eventually  won  the  fetnm  trf  Octavian  ao  completely 
that  he  tailed  him  to  the  eonmlabip  in  b.  c  25. 
(Caefc  B.G.n.1;  Dion  Ctan  xin.  86,51;  Cic 
al  Fan,  x.  30,  34  ;  Veil.  Pat  ii.  77  ;  Dion  Cats, 
liii.  25.)  Silanus  had  two  uatera,  one  married  to 
M.  Lepidni,  the  trinnmr,  and  the  other  to  C 
CossiuB,  one  of  Caenrla  siudflfcrs.  [JimiA,  Noa. 
2  and  3.] 

7.  C.  Jumm  C  p.  Silanuh,  consnl  H.a  19 
with  C  Fnmiita,  may  perhapa  have  been  h  eooain 
of  No.  6.  (Dion  Casa.  liv.  18.) 

8.  M.JUNiUBM.P.SiLAMUt(,sonofNo.6.canBul 
under  Tiberina.  a.  d.  19,  with  U  Norbaniu  Balbus 
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Tb«u  Gonsnla  gan  their  nsme  to  the  Lex  Jnnia 
Kwbaoa,  vhich  enacted  that  daves  manumitted 
<withoat  the  leqaiiite  fonnalitiei  shonld,  in  certain 
tiSMi,  have  the  ttatna  of  I^tini :  rach  petsone  wen 
<dled  Latin!  Jnniani  (tea  DieL  </Aniiq.  p.  693,  a, 
2d  ed.)i  Tacitai  (peaks  of  Silanai  aa  pie-emi- 
nsntly  diitiogaished  hj  hU  high  nobility  and  elo- 
qnonce.  In  a.  d.  20  he  obtained  from  Tiberins 
tlie  Fecal  of  hi*  brother  [No.  9]  from  exile.  Like 
aiw  o^nr  lenatota  be  eodeaToond  to  gua  the 
&VDnrof  ths  enpeittr  hrflatlety.  Hepr^oaadin 
A.O.  23  that  an  pnbUe  ud  ^nmt*  docmiMnU 
«bo«td  not  bear  in  ntore  the  namea  of  tiie  consult, 
Init  the  namea  of  thoBB  who  ponesud  the  triboni- 
«ian  power,  that  i»,  of  the  empenm.  In  a.  d.  33 
his  daughter  Claudia,  or  Junta  Clandilla,  aa  she 
ia  called  b;  SnetuiiuB  (CU.  12),  was  married 
to  C.  Caaar,  aflennida  the  oapenr  Caligula. 
Klanna  waa  gorenwr  of  Africa  in  tba  ragn  of 
Calignh ;  but  the  aoapidous  tynnt  feared  his 
&thefin-lBw,  and  accordingl;  first  deprived  him  of 
ail  powei  in  the  provinoe  b;  oompelling  him  to 
ahan  the  government  with  an  imperial  legatna,  asd 
afterwards  compelled  him  to  put  an  end  to  his  life. 
Jnlina  Onwonaa,  the  feth»  of  Agticola,  had  been 
ndered  by  Caligula  to  aenise  Silanas,  bat  he  de- 
clined the  odious  task.  (Tac.  Ainu  iL  59^  iiL  24, 
57,  Ti.  20,  HisL  ir.  48,  Agr.  4  ;  Dion  Can.  Irii. 
18,  lix.  8  ;  Suet.  QiL  12.  23.) 

9.  D.  Junius  SiLANUs,  a  brother  of  Not  8,  was 
one  of  the  paiai&oim  of  Julia,  the  granddau^ter  of 
AugBitua,and  Toliintarily  withdrew  into  exile  when 
the  adulteries  of  Jnlia  were  discovered.  Tiberias 
allowed  him  to  return  to  Rome  in  a,  d.  20  on  the 
intercessioa  of  his  brother  Marcus,  but  did  not 
advance  him  to  any  of  the  koaoun  of  the  state, 
(Tab  Am,  SL  24.) 

10.  C  Jdniob  Silahvc,  deaeribad  as  Fhunen 
IfarliaBe  is  the  Capltolina  Faati,  was  consul 
A.  a  10,  with  P.  ComeUne  Dohiballa.  Jud^ 
ing  from  hit  pmenomen  we  may  suppose  him  to 
have  been  a  son  of  No.  7  ;  but  this  is  opposed  to 
the  O^ittdine  Fasti,  in  which  he  is  described  aa 
C  F.  iL  H.  Khnna  waa  aftwwaids  proconsnl  of 
Ann,  and  uq  a.  v  22  was  aeeaaed  of  nwlTemtien 
by  the  provincials.  To  this  erine  hit  aeentert  in 
the  senate  added  that  of  treatou  {majubul,  and  it 
wat  proposed  to  bouidi  him  to  the  iuaod  of 
Ovaroft  ;  but  Tiberius  dianged  the  ^ace  of  his 
exile  to  the  less  inhosjntaUe  island  of  Cynthns, 
whidt  Ins  aister  Torqaata  had  begged  might  be  tba 
place  of  Ma  punishment.  (Tac.  Ann.  al  66—69, 
IT,  IS.) 

U.  App.  Junius  SiLANua^wns  consul  a.  o.  28 
with  P.  Silins  Nerva.  He  waa  accused  of  majettat 
in  A,  D.  32,  but  wat  taved  by  Celaua,  one  of  the 
infeimers.  Claudius  soon  after  his  accession  re- 
called SiUnot  bvm  Spain,  of  which  he  was  at  that 
thne  governor,  gave  bim  in  marriage  Domitia 
Lepida,  the  mother  of  his  wife  Mestalina,  and 
Vented  him  otherwise  with  the  greatest  distinction. 
But  shortly  afterwards,  having  refused  the  em- 
braces of  MeasaUna,  he  was  put  to  death  by 
Claodius  on  the  accusatiens  of  Metsalina  and  Nai- 
daaiu,  both  of  whom  said  that  they  had  in  their 
dieams  seen  planus  attempting  to  murder  the 
emperor.  (Tac  Atm.  iv.  68,  vi.  9,  zt.  29  ;  Suet. 
Claud.  29,  37  ;  Dion  Cast.  U.  14,  who  calls  him 
Caiai  Appius  SUaaut.)  One  of  the  tons  of  Appiua 
is  called  by  Tadtns  (xiii.  1)  the  abmepo$  or  gnat- 
great-grand  ton  of  At^ustna.   It  wonld  thwefore 


appear  that  App.  Silanoa  married  Aemilift  Laflda* 
the  proneptit  or  great-granddaughter  of  Augnatua. 
The  genealogy  wonld  ueiefore  stand  thiit :  — 

1.  Angtutua. 

2.  JuUa,  filia, 

m.  M.  Agripp^ 
$,  Julia,  neptit, 

m.  L.  Aemilina  Paulna. 
4.  Lepida,  proneptis, 

ML  Appw  Junius  SOaons. 

AenuHa  Le|dda,  A*  wife  of  App^  Shuns,  wni  nt 
an  early  age  betrothed  to  the  emperor  (^dius 
long  befera  his  aecessHm  to  the  tluone,  but  was 
divorced  soon  aftervrarda  [Lbpida,  No.  3,  where 
her  tubeequent  marriage  to  App.  Sihuius  ought  to 
have  been  stated}.  By  bis  aeooitd  wife  Danitia 
Lepida,  die  motlHr  of  Mimah'mi,  Afp.  Silanns  of 
eowM  had  no  diUdren.  Soetonins  {darnL  29) 
calls  App.  Klaaus  the  ecmoeir-ol  Ckndiu,  beonnaa 
his  ton  L.  Siianus  was  betrotiwd  to  Octavta,  the 
daughter  of  Chuidint. 

12.  M.  Junius  ^ands,  a  aon  of  No.  1],  was 
eonaul  under  Claudius  a.  b.  49  with  Valerius 
AtiaUcus.  He  was  bom  in  the  tame  year  in 
which  Augnstat  died,  a.  b.  i  4,  and  it  is  mentioned 
by  Piiny  aa  a  singuhr  &ct  that  Augustus  lived  to 
see  his  great-great-grandsen.  Siianus  was  pro- 
wnml  of  Asia  at  the  succession  of  Nero  in  a.  n. 
64,  and  was  poisoned  by  command  of  Agrippina, 
who  feared  that  he  might  avenge  the  death  of  his 
brother  [No.  13],  and  that  his  descent  from  Au- 
gustus might  lead  him  to  be  preferred  to  the  youthflil 
Nero  (Dion  Cast.  Iz.  27  ;  Plin.  /T.  M  vii.  1 1  ;  Tac 
^011.  ziii.  4),  Tadtns  relates  {L  e.)  that  Silanns 
waa  so  fet  from  being  ambitious,  that  Caligula  used 
to  call  him  hit  "  pecus  aurea,*'  but  Dion  Castnii 
(lix.  8)  with  mon  probalnlity  refers  this  e^thet  to 
the  fether-in-kw  of  Caligula  [No.  8]. 

13.  L.  Junius  Suanus,  likewise  a  ton  of 
No.  n,  wat  betrothed  to  Octavia,  the  daughter  of 
the  emperor  Claudius,  in  a.  b.  41.  The  emperor 
eontered  upon  him  the  triumphal  ornaments  when 
he  waa  still  a  boy,  and  exhibited  in  his  name 
nagnifleent  gladiatorial  games.  But  as  Agrippina 
had  leeolved  to  marry  Octavia  to  her  own  son 
Domitins,  afterwards  the  emperor  Nero,  it  was 
necessary  to  put  Siianus  out  oif  the  way.  It  was 
easy  to  persuade  the  feoliah  emperor  of  any  thinjr, 
and  be  therefore  readily  bdiefed  the  charges 
bnoght  arainst  Silanns.  Aeeordii^y  in  a.  d.  4ft 
Silamis,  vrao  was  then  praetor,  thoopi  he  had  not 
yet  attuned  the  legal  age  for  the  c^oe,  was  ex- 
pelled from  the  senate  by  Vitellius,  as  censor,  on 
the  ground  of  incest  with  his  sister  Julia  Calvina 
[Calvika]  ;  and  he  was  further  compelled  by 
Claudius  to  resign  the  office  of  praetor.  At  the 
same  time  the  mairiage  between  him  and  Octavia 
was  diaecdved.  At  tlw  beginning  cf  the  following 
year  Octavia  was  married  to  Nero  ;  and  Silanui, 
who  knew  that  he  would  not  be  allowed  to  live 
much  longer,  put  on  end  to  his  life  on  the  day  of 
dieir  marrii^  (Tac  Ann,  xu.  S,  4,  8  ;  Snet 
Oand.  24, 29 ;  IMon  Cass.  Ix.  A,  81.) 

14.  D.  Junius  Torquatdb  Silanus,  probably 
also  a  Ron  of  No.  11,  was  consul  under  Claodius 
A.  n.  £3  with  Q.  Haterius  Antoninus.  He  was 
compelled  by  Nero  in  A.  D.  64  to  put  an  end  to  hia 
life,  because  be  had  boasted  of  being  descended 
from  Aogustni.  Tadtua  aays  that  he  had  boaste: 
of  Angnatus  being  hit  ofiitnu  ;  hitjf  bt  wabreall; 
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Om  ikMfH  of  Augutoi,  tba  kttM  Mi  to  •lawn; 

and  not  ou  oXocm.  (Tk.  Anm.  xiL  58,  xt.  S5  ; 
Dion  Cut.  Ixil  27.) 

15.  L.  Junius  ToRQUATUS  Silindb,  the  aon 
of  No.  12,  and  conieqaently  the  atn^pot,  at  gre&t- 
gmt- great  grandson  <^  Aaguatat  In  contequenee 
of  Uw  eari;  death  cf  his  fiuher,  he  wao  bnmght  m 
in  tiho  bouH  of  the  twiA  Carana,  who  had  marriea 
Ma  aunt  Lepida  ;  bot  his  descent  Irom  Angurtos. 
aa  well  as  hit  rirtaea,  rendered  him  an  object  of 
■napicion  to  ffero.  He  was  accordingly  accused 
in  A.  m.  GAt  along  with  Casnua  aad  bis  auat 
Lepida.  The  crioMO  laid  to  the  eharga  of  Bilams 
wen  that  ha  waa  aapiitng  la  (be  empire,  and  that 
be  had  conmitteA  toeeat  with  his  aunt  Lepida. 
Silaaoa  waa  Mnlenced  to  baniibnMBt,  and  was 
maeved  to  Ostia,  aa  if  for  the  purpose  of  being 
carried  orei  to  J^axus;  but  from  Ostia  ho  was 
coareyed  to  Bariuu,  a  municipiatn  of  Apulia,  and 
was  tfaeca  shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  The 
name  of  the  moutb  of  Junius  waa  now  changed 
into  that  of  Geimanicus,  because  the  two  Torquati 
had  by  tbeir  crinss  rendered  thu  nana  inaoa- 
picioua  (Tac.  Jaa.  xt.  £2,  xvL  7—9,  12).  This 
L.  Silanus  ia  profaoUy  the  same  u  the  L.  Silanas 
nhata  sutue  was  erected  in  the  fonim  in  the  tine 
^  the  younger  Pliny  (£^.  i.  17).  This  Silanas 
appears  to  have  been  the  last  doaoendant  of  Jalia> 
the  gianddavgfater  of  Augustus. 

16.  C.  Junius  SiLANtra,  consul  sufibctua  under 
Domitiaa  in  a.  D.  92  (Fasti). 

17.  JuNurs  Silanus,  cmmhI  under  Coraaiodas 
in  a.  o.  189  with  (j.  SerriUua  aiamna  (Faad). 

18.  JoMius  StLANoa,  consul  luflSNtuB  under 
Maximinas  m  a.  o.  357  (Fasti). 

There  an  seveial  cam  of  the  Jaaia  Gens  with 
the  name  of  Silanus  upou  thooi.  We  annex  two 
mecimeuL  Oa  the  obTeise  of  the  first  ia  the  head 
«t  Salus,  and  oa  the  obverse  of  the  second  the 
liMd  of  a  bsibariaa  with  n  tosqnis  nud  the  tiia. 
The  torqns  was  inserted  in  order  to  mark  the 
connection  of  the  Silani  with  the  Mantii  TorquatL 
We  have  already  seen  that  the  son  of  the  jurist 
T.  Manlini  Toi^uatus  was  adopted  by  a  D.  Junius 
Silanus.  [See  above,  No,  3.]  In  conse(}uence  of 
this  connection  between  the  Silani  aad  Torquati, 
we  find  the  aama  of  Tosquatus  assumed  by  several 
of  the  SihuiL  [See  above,  Nos.  14,  15.]  Who 
the  D,  Sihtnus  is,  refsired  to  on  these  ooins,  canaot 
be  determiDed  ;  the  two  coins  piobab^  teliw  to 
two  different  persons  of  the  name. 


oonn  or  hl  jdnius  aiLAtm*. 


SILBNUS. 

SILA'NDS.  LIGI'NIUS,  flownl  B.a  M,  • 
fidse  reading  in  Dion  Caastns  fir.  SO)  for  SiKanu. 
The  Ml  name  of  this  consol  was  A.  Lidniiia 
Nerra  Silmnns  [Nkrva,  Licmus,  No.  7]. 

SILA'NUS,  SBRVI'LIUS,  the  name  of  two 
consols  under  Cctnmodaa,  namdy,  M.  Serviltos 
Silanas  in  A.  ■>.  188,  and  Q,  aerrians  Stlnu  fa 
A.0. 189  (Fasti). 

SILA'NUS,  T.  TURPI'LIUS,  waa  ^punted 
by  Heteltus  ia  b.c  108  eonunaiidarof  the  town  of 
Vaga  or  Vaoim,  in  Nnmidia  t  Int  the  inhabitants, 
urged  OD  by  JugnrAa,  tieadiereosly  maiwred  all 
the  Homn  garrison,  with  the  exeeptim  of  Tnr- 
piliis  SihnM,  wh»  esoiped  t»  Urn  main  bad;  of 
the  RoBMi  aroT.  The  oandnet  mi  ttaft  of 
Torpilius  wen  suspidous ;  he  was  btoaghtto  trial 
beibre  Metellus,  and  oondemned  ;  and,  aa  he  was 
a  I^tin  and  net  a  Roman  citiien,  waa  scourged 
and  imt  to  death.  Pluunch  f«lsMa  that  the  inao- 
eence  of  Tnqnttoi  was  afterwarda  established  i  mtd 
that  Marina,  whe  waa  present  at  the  tM  as  am 
assesBOr,  had  strongly  mg&i  HetaDos  to  put  Mm 
to  death,  in  order  thus  to  bring  upon  his  ceni- 
maoder  the  odium  of  having  eondeasned  an  ina^ 
cent  nan  (8aU.  Jko.  66—69  ;  Pint.  Mmr.  8). 

SILBNTIA'RIUS,  PAULUS  [PjtnLin.  Bla- 
lary.  No.  18]. 

SILE'NUS  or  SEILB^US  (3«Ait»^).  It 
is  remarked  in  the  artide  Satyina,  that  the  older 
Satyrs  were  generally  tnned  Sileni  (cemp,  SchoL 
ad  ifiamd.  Alvt.  31),  bat  one  of  theee  Sileni  la 
commonly  tit  Silenaa,  who  alwi^  acts  a  praniaeBt 
part  in  the  retinae  of  Dionyaas,  firan  whom  he  ia 
inseparable,  and  whom  ha  la  srfd  to  have  braogfct 
ap  and  instructed.  (Diod.  ir,  14;  Orph.  Hymm. 
53.1.)  Lille  the  other  Satyrs  he  b called  aeon  of 
Hermes  (Serr.  ad  Vhy.  Edog.  vi.  13),  but  others 
caU  him  a  son  of  Pan  a  nymph,  or  of  Gaea 
(Nmn.  Ditmy*.  xiv.  97,  xxiz.  263 ;  Aeliflt,  P. 
m.  18 1  conph  Pwptiyr.  ViL  PytXof.  It-  Clenana, 
Cbilerl  ad  GmL  p.  34.)  Bring  the  ceMtanC  cob- 
panioa  sf  DionyaaS,  he  is,  like  the  godi  said  to  ham 
been  bom  at  NyMi  (CatriL  64,  258X  and  Diodo- 
rus  (iii.  72)  even  represents  him  as  king  of  Nyaa; 
ha  moreover  took  port  in  the  eratest  with  the  Oi- 
gaiitas,  aad  slaw  Eneeladus,  puttiiw  the  othen  to 
flight  In^  the  hrnying  ef  hia  aia.  CM.) 
He  fsdeserihed  as  a  jorialMnan,  witta  Wd 
head,  a  pack  nose,  fat  and  round  liin  his  wine  bag, 
which  be  always  carried  with  him,  and  generally 
as  intoxicaled.  As  therefore  he  caiawt  trust  to 
his  own  legs,  he  is  generally  riding  on  an  ass 
(Ov.  Fatt  i.  399,  iii.  749),  or  he  is  snpportett  by 
other  Sams  and  Satyrisd.  (Viig.  filc/^  vi  IS; 
Lneian,  Dtor.  Owe.  4.)  In  every  other  respect 
be  is  described  aa  resembling  his  brethren  in  the 
foodnew  for  sleep,  wine  and  mnsic.  He  is  men- 
tioned along  with  Marsyas  and  Olympus  as  the 
inventor  of  the  flote  which  he  is  often  seen  phiy 
ing  (Stiabb  x.  p.  470),  and  a  spectd  kind  of  daace 
was  called  after  him  Silenus,  while  he  hims^  is 
designated  as  the  dancer,  (^aer.  SS.  II;  Pans, 
iii,  25.  §  2 ;  Lndan.  loarom.  27.)  But  it  is  a 
paenliar  featare  in  his  chamter  that  he  was 
osived  also  as  an  inspired  prophet,  who  knew  all 
the  post  and  the  most  distant  ftrtore  (AeHan, 
V.H.i\L  18;Virg.£i%.  ri,  31,  Ac), and  as  a 
saga  whe  despised  ^  Uie  gifts  of  fortune  (Cic 
TmtctU,  i.  48) ;  so  that  he  becomes  the  represent- 
ative of  that  wisdom  whidt  conceals  itsdf  behind 
a  rongh  and  oneouth  external  iqppeafance^  whence 
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be  N  likened  to  Seentet.  (PUl  Syiapot.  3*2  ; 
JUtnojk.  i%wpoi.  6.  8  7.)  Wiien  he  waa  drunk 
and  uleep,  he  wu  in  the  power  of  inortsli  who 
might  compel  blm  to  prophesy  and  ling  by  ■nr- 
rounding  him  with  diajna  of  flowen.  (Aelian, 
r.  If.  iii.  18;  Phitertr.  Imag.  l  22,  Vit  JpolL 
vi  27;  Or.  M«t  xL  91.)  Silenvs  had  a  temple 
at  Elii,  where  Hethe  (DmnkenneM)  stood  by  hia 
ada  hmding  him  a  cup  of  wme.  (Hirt,  Mg&ol. 
SUdtrif.  p.  194,  Ac.;  C.  0.  Holler,  Jmsimt  Art 
amd  iu  Ramain,  §  386.)  [L.  S.] 

(2«X»»M»  or  ajATjwfT),  literary. 
1,  A  natire  of  CaUtia  (SeiAqi^t  o  VjiXKriwat), 
an  hiiCorical  writer.  Athenaetu  (xii.  p.  542,  a), 
qootet  from  the  third  book  of  a  work  by  him, 
entitled  IxthMti.  The  aame  work  is  probably 
referred  to  by  Diogenes  I^atirtins  (ii.  3, 1 1 ).  He 
also  wrote  upon  Roman  history,  and  is  mentioned 
by  Pfaaytitts  of  Halicamassns  {A*L  Rom.  i.  6), 
who  chnges  him  with  a  want  of  care  and  aceu- 
racy,  and  by  Ury  (xzvL  49)  when  speaking  of 
the  opantions  U  Sdpio  Africanos  the  elder,  in 
Spain.  This  Silenoa  ii,  doabtleu,  identical  with 
SbXanls  A  gvyffB^ffe,  mentioned  by  Strabo  (iii. 
p.  172),  who  remarks  that  he,  as  well  as  Arte- 
midoms,  was  ignorant  of  the  reason  why  the  fonn- 
tain  in  the  temple  of  Hercules  at  Oades  rose 
when  the  tide  M,  and  fell  when  the  Ude  rose. 
It  is  probably  this  writer  also  who  is  quoted  by 
Stephamu  {a.v,  noXimf),  and  by  Pliny  {H.N. 
ir.  22).  nwtias  also  (i.  v.  S^Mfiet  ir^Avt), 
inentioM  what  Silraus  says  iy  0  tSv  Ivpa- 
Kiaaas.  Cicero  (rfe  Dw.  i.  24)  quotes  from  Sile- 
nus  (of  whom  he  remarks :  u  autem  diligentimme 
ret  HimmibaliB  ptneoMtiu  est)  an  account  of  a  dream 
that  Hailnfllal  had  after  the  capture  of  Sagtintam. 
(Conip.  Com.  Ncp.  flimmb.  extr.) 

2.  It  was  prolwbly  a  different  writer  from  the 
last  who  is  quoted  several  times  by  Athenaens 
aiid  othara  as  the  author  of  a  work  on  foreign 
words  (7XAmu>.  Athenaeus  mentions  him  fre- 
qaendy  along  with  Cleitarchns.  (Athen.  xi.  pp. 
4«8,  a.  475,  d.  478,  e.  482.  f.  ziv.  p.  644,  t,  &c. ; 
conp.  SchoL  ad  ApoU.  Rhod.  i.  1299 ;  Enstath. 
ad  Od.  Til.  103,  p.  1571.)  Silenns  also  oompiled 
a  colledaon  of  febiilous  histories.  (Txelaes  in 
eoplkr.  786  ;  Schol.  Horn.  Od.  i.  7£,  where  he  is 
called  a  Chian,  as  he  is  also  by  Eustathius,  ad  Od, 
six.  407,  p.  1871,  and  Endoeia.  pp.  48.  SI2,  894 ; 
Voanns,  4«  Hid.  Graeeii,  p.  498,  ed.  WeBte^ 
mann.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

SILE'NUS,  an  architect  who  wrote  a  work  on 
the  Doric  order,  d»  ^nmetrHs  Doricorum.  He 
was  apparently  of  an  eariy  age  and  a  little  later 
than  the  scene  painter  Agathuchns,  who  was  con- 
temporary with  Aeaehylas.  (Vitmr.  viL  {oaef.  { 
12.)  [P.  8.] 

P.  SILI'CIUS,  as  he  is  called  by  Plutarch,  or 
SiLicitis  Coronas,  as  Dion  Cassias  names  him,  a 
Roman  senator,  and  one  of  the  judices  appointed 
to  try  the  conspiiatora  against  the  life  of  Caesar  in 
B.  a  43,  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Pedia.  [Pb- 
sttra,  No.  i.]  Altbongh  OctaTianua  was  present 
with  his  anry,  Siltcios  ventored  to  Tote  ftr  the 
aequitlal  of  M.  Brutus,  in  consequence  of  which  he 
was  afterwards  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs,  and 
pat  to  death.  Appian  ermneotuly  calls  him 
leilins  (Dion  Com.  xItL  49 ;  Pint  BmL  27  ; 
Amian.AaiT.  27). 

SltlA  GENS,  ^bdaa,  did  not  attain  mveh 
impoftRiM  till  quits  the  latter  end  of  the  npnUie, 


StUUS.  823 

althongh  a  person  of  this  name  is  mentioned  as 
early  as  B.  c  409.  The  iirst  member  of  the  gens 
who  obtained  the  consulship  was  P.  Siltus  Nerra, 
in  B.  c.  20.  The  diflerent  cognomeni  of  the  Silii 
are  given  below  in  alphabetinl  order.  Nnva  u 
the  only  cognomen  tliat  ocean  on  coins  of  the 
gens. 

SI'LIO,  UMBONIUS,  governor  of  BaeUca 
under  Claodius,  was  recalled  from  his  province, 
and  expelled  from  the  senate  because  he  bad 
offended  some  of  the  empam^  freedmen,  thoDfjb 
accused,  for  the  sake  tn  fonn,  of  another  crinw 
(Dion  Cass.  Ix.  24). 

SI'LIUS.  1.  Q.  StLius,  one  of  the  quaestors 
elected  for  the  first  time  from  the  plebs  in  8.  a 
409  (Liv.  iv.  £4). 

2.  T,  SiLius,  served  under  Caesar  in  Gaul,  and 
was  sent  by  him  against  the  Veneti  in  &  c.  56 
(Caes.  B.  O.  iii.  7). 

3.  A.  SiLiua,  a  friend  of  Cicero,  is  frequently 
mentioned  by  him  in  his  corre^iondencc  with 
Atlicns  in  B.  c.  45.  (Cic.  ad  Att.  x.  13,  xiL  1^ 
22,  24,2£,xiii.£a) 

4.  P.  SiLius,  govemed  Bltbynia  and  Ptmtoa  as 
propraetor  in  B.C.  51,  at  the  same  tioie  as  Cieeio 
governed  Cilicia  as  proconsol,  K&olns  Syria,  aiid 
Thennus  Asia.  SiUus  was  a  friend  of  Attious 
(Cic  ad  Att.  vi.  1.  |  13,  vii.  1.  %  8).  Seveml  of 
Ciccso's  letters  are  addreased  to  this  Silius.  He 
coniolted  Cicero  on  a  1^  point  in  d.  c.  44,  the 
explanation  of  which  has  exerdsed  the  ingenuity 
of  modem  jurists.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii.  21,  ad  AU. 
XT.  23,  24  ;  P.  E.  Huachke,  Dt  Cauta  SUiamot 
RoHtochii,  1824,  and  also  in  his  Slttditny  Breshta, 
1830,  vol.  L)  This  SiUns  was  probably  the  father 
of  P.  Silius  Nerva,  consul  in  B.  c.  20.  [Siuua 

NXRVA.] 

5.  C  Silius  P.  p.  P.  n.,  was  consul  a.  d.  13, 
vrith  L.  Munatius  Plancus  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi.  28  ; 
Suet  Aug.  101  \  Frontb.  dc  A^uud.  102  ;  Fasti 
Capitol.).    He  was  appointed  at  the  end  of  his 

J ear  of  office  kgatna  of  Upper  Getmany,  where 
e  was  at  the  doith  of  Augustna,  in  the  month  of 
August  in  the  foUowij^  ^ear.  He  served  under 
Geimanicus  in  his  campaigns  in  Germany,  and  on 
account  of  his  success  obtained  the  triumphal  or- 
naments in  A.  D.  15,  GermanicuB  sent  him  against 
the  Chatti  in  the  following  year,  but  the  result  of 
that  expedtkm  u  not  mentioned  by  Tacitus.  In 
A.  n.  21  he  daieated  Julius  Sacrovir,  wbo^  in  con- 
junction with  Julius  Flonia,  had  excited  an  insor- 
rection  in  Oaul,  and  Vd  collected  a  ^mnidable 
army  among  the  Aedui  and  the  surrounding  people 
[Sacrovir].  But  his  friendship  with  Geimanicus 
caused  bis  ruin.  He  had  also  excited  the  •u» 
pieions  of  the  jealona  anpraor  by  tbe  iucoeMes  bo 
had  obtained,  by  the  long  continnanoe  of  hii  com- 
mand, and  by  the  boastful  manner  in  wbieh  ha 
had  spoken  of  his  services.  Ha  was  accordingly 
accused  of  repetundae  and  majestaa  in  A.  D.  24, 
and  antiapated  his  condemnation  by  a  voluntary 
death.  His  wife  Sosia  Galla  was  invcdved  in  ^e 
accusations  brought  a^nst  him,  and  was  sentowed 
to  banishment.  [Galla,  Sosia.)  (Tacw  Ann.  I 
31,  ii.  6,  7,25, iii.  42^5,  ir.  18,  19  ;  Dion  Cass. 
Ix. 

6.  C.  Silius,  son  of  No.  5,  the  most  beautiful 
<tf  the  Roman  youths,  was  passionately  loved  by 
Messalina,  the  wifie  of  Uie  emperor  Claudius.  Sh« 
made  no  secret  of  berafioction  for  blm,  and  viaitad 
hii  booiB  Oftaljt  with  ■  largo  ntinna.   She  coo- 
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CI  Un  to  ^vofee  Ui  wife  Jnnu  Silana,  and  mad» 
mml  dnlgiuttof  in  a.  d.  48.  At  length  her 
■fltantflfy  iwdifd  m  nud  a  pilch,  thst  the  married 
kim  wiA  all  tha  fonni  and  ceremoniei  of  a  legal 
BttiriHa^  dnriDg  the  abaeim  of  her  itapid  hBchaod 
•tOatHL  Hie  liitta' would  no  doubt  have  Rimnined 
^norant  of  the  whole  affidr,  had  not  fail  frcedman 
NarciMui  resolved  upon  thedeatmction  bothofSilius 
and  Meualino,  meant  of  two  iavourite  conpu- 
binei  ofClaudiui,  Narciwna  acquainted  the  emperor 
wiUi  the  outrage  tlwt  had  been  committed  agatnat 
hna.  Biltnwaa  nut  to  death  udBUnf  other*  with 
hin.  (Tab  ^aa.  xf.  S,  12, 26—85  ;  Dion  CaM. 
Is.  31  :  Soet.  Oaud.  36  j  Jnv.  <.  331,  Ac) 
ULiNA.  p.  1054,  a.] 
SI'LIUS  UASSU&  [BABaua] 
C.  SFLIUS  ITA'LICUS,  the  moit  roluaunoni 
among  the  Roman  writer*  of  henie  rene,  waa 
bom  about  a.  D.  35.  From  hb  eariy  jrean  he 
dantted  hinudf  to  Mator^  vti  poetry,  taking 
Cioere  ai  bis  model  in  the  fbimer,  and  Viigil  in 
the  latter.  He  acquired  great  repatation  ai  a 
pleader  at  the  bar,  and  acted  for  lome  time  a*  a 
member  of  that  body  of  judicial  umi»rei  who  were 
ImowB  M  die  CantsmTin.  Hii  life,  in  ao  far  ai 
we  can  trace  it,  preienu  a  coune  of  unbroken 
prDq>eritj.  He  waa  elented  to  the  conmlthip  in 
A.  n.  68,  the  year  in  which  Nero  perished ;  he  wai 
admitted  to  familiar  iaterconne  with  Vitelliui,  and 
•abaequently  diacharged  the  dutiei  of  proconaul  of 
Asia  with  high  renown.  After  enjoying  for  a 
leDgtbeoed  period  the  dignitiea  of  political  and 
litenuy  fame  without  incurring  the  envy  which  ia 
Atrthe  moit  part  the  lot  of  diatinguiahed  atateamen 
tati  aathen,  he  detemined  to  retire  from  the  buay 
world,  aad  to  paaa  hia  old  age  among  fail  muieroua 
nllaa^  which  were  abiin£uitly  fumiihed  with 
booka  and  warka  of  ait  Hi*  two  fiiTourite  re- 
ridoBoaa  wore  a  raasaUm  near  Putedi,  formerly  the 
Academy  of  Cicero,  and  tiie  faouae  in  the  ricinity 
of  Naplei  once  occupied  by  Virgil ;  and  u  en- 
amoBMd  did  he  become  of  aeclnsion,  that  upon  the 
acceaaion  of  Trajui  be  refuaed  to  repair  to  Rome, 
■ad  pay  honan  to  the  new  ptinee.  In  theae 
bappf  retreata  bo  nuaad  hia  time  in  tranquillity 
■BW  be  had  eoupletad  hu  75th  year,  when,  in 
conaeqaenoe  of  tu  pain  earned  by  an  incuiahle 
tnbarala  (wMiwiMit  etama)  of  aome  kind,  he  atarved 
biMaalf  to  death  ;  and  it  waa  remaricod  that  aa  he 
w»B  the  laat  conaul  nominated  by  Nero,  ao  he  anr- 
vired  all  Aoae  who  had  held  that  office  in  the 
■am*  r«gn.  The  only  atain  npon  hia  chaiacter 
ariaea  fnnn  the  imputation  tbat  he  pandered  to  the 
crnelUaa  of  tlie  tyrant,  by  acting  aa  a  voluntniy 
aeenter ;  but  if  thia  charge  waa  true,  hia  guilt  waa 
in  a  great  maaanre  exptided  by  the  blameleaaneaa 
of  htt  nbiequnt  eaieer.  He  had  two  aona,  one 
of  wb*B  died  when  young ;  the  othrr  attained  to 
Che  conaalsfaip  beibre  hia  ^tber*B  dentti. 

Haeh  dianiaaion  baa  taken  place  with  regard  to 
the  import  of  the  word  Itaiieut,  v/)iich  no  one  hoa 
aa  yet  explained  in  a  aatiafoctcry  manner.  Accord- 
ii^  to  the  opnioD  moat  generally  adopted,  it  waa 
dwived  fiwn  the  placa  of  hi*  birth  which  ia  ima- 
gined to  ban  been  either  Iti^iea  near  Hinialia  in 
BaeUea,  or  Corfiniom,  In  Aa  country  of  the  Pe- 
lignl  Neither  of  tliMe  aappoaitiona  will  bear  in- 
veatigatton.  It  it  extremely  improbable  that  he 
waa  a  l^ianiard,  for  Martial,  who  repeatedly  cele- 
bratea  Ua  piaiaea,  nowhere  daina  him  na  a  coun- 
ppoMo,  allMugh  ha  fnqiMDtly  allndea  with  pride 


siLiua 

to  the  men  of  genina  whom  hia  natire  proTince  IimI 
produced.  On  the  ether  hand,  although  there  ia 
no  doubt  that  the  alliea  in  th*  Social  War  gare  the 
name  of  Italica  to  Corlininm,  betaoae  they  intended 
to  make  it  the  Bctrmolia  of  their  laagne,  then  b 
no  reaaon  to  baliere  thai  it  retained  thia  title  aAer 
the  concluaion  of  lb*  atrngglb  There  ia  alao  m 
grammatical  objection  of  aome  weight ;  for  accord- 
ing both  to  analogy  and  to  the  authority  of  inaoiiH 
tiona,  the  local  adjectire  derived  from  Ilatioa  near 
Hispalia  would  not  be  Italiom,  but  /(oUceMti.  (Se« 
alio  OdL  xTi.  18.)  Thia  however  in  itaetf  would 
not  be  GMidnaiTe.  (Hiapanna,  Hiapanenain) 

It  baa  been  eoMwoinly  infaized  fron  •  liite  !■ 
BlaKial  (fiii.  66), 

"  Felix  purpara  tortiaique  conaul," 

that  Siliua  had  been  thrice  conaul,  but  tb*  word* 
imply  merely  (hat  there  had  bees  dtree  conaula  in 
the  ftmily  —  Silioa  himad^  hia  aon,  to  celebrate 
whoae  acceaaion  to  office  the  epigram  waa  written, 
and  a  third  peraon,  peihapa  that  C.  Siliua  who  waa 
conaul  A.D.  13  (Soeton.  Oelm.  101),  and  who 
may  hare  been  the  &tber  of  tin  poet:  but  thia  la 
a  mere  conjecture.  Our  anthoritie*  (or  thia  bio> 
graphy  are  aundiy  epigrama  in  Martial  (especially 
vil  62,  viiL  66,  zi.  51),  and'  an  epiide  of  the 
Tonnger  Plioy  (iii.  7,  or  iii.  5,  ed.  Titae).  See 
alao  Tacit.  HitL.  iii.  65. 

The  great  w<^  of  ^ioa  Italicoa  waa  an  benia 
poem  in  aennteen  hooka,  entitled  /Waa,  which 
Kaa  deaeended  lo  na  eiitiia.  It  eontaba  a  nanalive 
of  the  evento  of  the  aecond  Funic  War,  From  the 
capture  of  Sagnntum  to  the  triumph  of  Sap* 
Airicanui,  together  with  varioua  epiaodea  relating 
to  the  mora  lemarkable  achievementa  in  the  firat 
contest  with  Carthage,  and  'to  the  exploit*  of 
cbanittona  in  atill  eariier  ages,  ■nek  *a  Seatnh, 
Comilloa,  uid  the  three  hiudnd  AUL  Jnat  aa 
Virgil  did  not  think  that  he  dwraded  the  majeaty 
of  the  epic  by  making  it  a  vehide  for  flattmng  the 
Julian  line,  ao  hia  imitator  haa  interwoven  with 
hia  veraea  a  panegyric  upon  the  Flavian  dynaaty. 
The  materiab  are  derived  almost  entirely  from 
Livy  and  Folybioa.  With  regard  to  the  nietita  of 
the  piece,  thoae  few  peraona  who  have  penued  it 
from  beginning  to  end  will  acarcely  think  the  cri- 
ticism too  aevere  which  pronouncaa  it  to  be  the 
least  attractive  poem  within  the  range  of  classiotl 
antiquity  ;  and  thia  judgment  ia  by  no  neana  in- 
cnmpntible  with  the  praises  awarded  by  Cellariur. 
We  may  freely  admit  that  many  passi^  may  be 
adduced  which  throw  ligbt  upon  the  hiatsrical 
eventa  of  that  remarkable  epoch,  upon  the  origin, 
fortunes,  and  geographical  position  of  different  na- 
tions in  Italy,  Sicily,  Spain,  and  Africa,  and  upon 
varioua  pointo  eonneeted  with  mythology  and  an- 
cient naagea.  But  theae  are  not  the  commendations 
we  bestow  on  a  great  poet ;  the  information  which, 
after  all,  might  be  compreaaed  within  a  very  limited 
compaas  ia  certainly  not  deatituU  of  value,  but  it 
is  conveyed  through  the  medium  of  the  coldest, 
heavieit,  and  most  lifeloaa  cwnpositiwi  that  ever 
was  misnamed  an  heroic  poem.  Notwithatauding 
the  eulogistic  apostrophe  of  Martial  [SUi^  OuluU' 
dun  decM  \  dictated  perhapa  by  penoiial 

rriendsbip,  or  more  probably  by  th*  deain  of 
bwning  upon  one  who  posseased  ao  much  power  at 
conrt,  the  merits  of  Silius  leem  to  have  been  fairly 
appreciated  by  his  contfiinpomries,  aa  we  perorive 
from  the  worda  of  PUny  *'  ma  Aabat  mrmina  wt^fiii 
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«m  fmm  imdtubriat**  wwi  hod  iftw  death  he 
appeui  to  Ikare  Wiea  into  complete  oblirion,  for 
he  ii  neither  quoted  nor  named  br  any  vrilcr,  not 
CTen  by  the  gnunmariant,  nntil  tae  time  of  ApoUi^ 
iiarii.  (EsaueOor.  ad  FtUe.  260.) 

The  worii  f£  Silioa  Italieat  waa  fint  bronght  to 
I^jht  after  tlw  teTiTat  of  letteti  by  Pogpo  the 
Flnentiae,  lianiy  been  diacoTered  by  him  while 
attending  die  conncil  of  Conatasoe. 

The  Edittft  Prineepa  was  printed  at  Roma  by 
Sweynbaym  taA  PnumjU  mdei  the  ionectian  of 
Andrew,  wihop  of  Aleria,  foL  1471>  and  ^ain  at 
the  ume  plaM,IoL  U71, 1474,  1480.  The  be«t 
editioDt  an  thoae  of  Cellariai,  8to.  Lipa.  1695, 
and  Drakenborch,  4ta.  Tn>  ad  Rhen.  1717, 
dally  the  latter.  That  by  Ruperti,  2  toIs.  Std. 
Ooetting,  1795,  contain*  a  connaeiabte  quantity  of 
oaefnl  natter,  but  ditplayi  little  aehtMudup  or 
judgment 

lliere  i«  a  complete  tmnilation  into  Engliih 
Terv.,  bearing  the  title  "  The  Second  Punik  War 
between  Hannibal  and  the  Romanei:  the  whole 
xvii.  booki  Englished  from  the  Lptine  of  Siliiis 
Italicns,  with  a  eontinoation  from  the  triumphe  of 
Sdpio  to  the  death  of  Hannibal,  Inr  Tho.  Rom." 
FoL  London,  1661 ;  and  reprinted  fbl  Loud.  1672, 

The  commencement  was  translated  into  French 
Terse  by  Mich,  de  Marolles,  and  was  appended  to 
his  **  Considerations  snr  une  Critique  de  TEneide," 
4tiiL  Paris  (no  date),  and  to  hi*  transladon  of  the 
Aehilleis  of  SutioH  4to.  Paris  1678.  Select  pas- 
aagaa  IwTa  been  nodared  into  Gorman  by  K-  P. 
KretaefainiDti,  to  be  found  in  the  eoUection  called 
*  Mem^s  Apollo,"  1797,  Heft.  S.  There  is 
alio  a  Ternon  into  Italian  by  Bnsio,  which  is  con* 
tained  in  the  RaocoUa  di  tmOi  gU  oatiAi  poeti  FAitmi, 
4to.  Milan  1765.  vol.  34—36.  [W.  R.] 

SI'LIUS  MESSALLA.  [Mxs0AU.A,p.  1053.] 

SI'LIUS  NERVA.  1.  P.  SiLitja  Nirta,  was 
consul  under  Augustus  b.c.  20,  with  M.  Appuleius, 
and  afterwaida  anbdned  the  Camnnnii  and  Venii 
{aL  VennNi).  OaUie  tribea.  (Dim  Case.  lir.  7, 
20.) 

2.  P.  SiLivs  NxnVA,  eansol  under  Tiberias 
A.  D.  28,  with  Ap.  Junius  Silauna.  (Tac.  ^mn.  iY. 
68  ;  Plin.tf.iV.Tiii.  40.) 

3.  SiLlus  NxHVA,  consul  under  Nero  in  a.  n, 
C&,  with  Vestinos  Atticos  (TacjliM.  XT.  48).  He 
ia  deacribe^  in  the  Fasti  as  A.  Lidnius  Nerra  Si- 
lianna  ;  whence  it  would  i^wat  that  he  was 
adopted  by  A<  Idcinins.  H«  was  jnobahlythe  aon 
of  No.  2. 

There  are  leTeral  coin*  bearing  on  the  rereise 
r.  NinvA,  which  are  referred  by  modem  numis- 
mat^dogists  to  the  Silia  gena,  and  not  to  the  Licinia 
gens,  as  older  writers  had  done.  A  specimen  of 
tbeae  odns  ia  annexed.  The  lertrae  repreaenu  the 
Mptn  of  Um  eonitia:  one  citiaan  ia  plaeing  hia  ta- 
bdla  in  tbe  ballot-bnz,  whSe  anotber  is  receiving 
hia  tabeUa  from  the  officer.  (£Ahd,  toL  t.  p.  31 3.) 


COIN  OP  r.  iiLitn  nxrva. 


SIUiAX  (3lAAa{),  a  paintar,  of  Rhtfinm, 


8ILVANTT&  8Sfi' 

flourished  abont  B.  c.  500,  since  he  was  mentitmed 
by  Simonides  and  Epiduirmua.    He  adonied  with 
his  paintings  the  Polemarchian  portico  (t^p  waX*~ 
lidpX*^  trred*')  at  Phlius.  (Palmo,  ap.Atii  v.  p_ 
210, b. ;  Simon, CGZzii. Seh'neidewin.)  [P.S.J 
SILO,  ABRO'NIUS.  [AmtoMus.] 
SILO,  GA'VIUS.    [G*viD!t,  No.  3.] 
SILO,  POMPEIUS,  constantly  montioned  fajr 
M.  Seneca  among  tbe  illnatrious  Aatoridans  of  hia 
age.    (Sen.  Sttat.  1.  2,  &e.) 

SILO,  Q.  POMPAB'DIUS,  the  Indar  of  tha 
Marsi  in  the  Social  War,  and  tha  ioal  of  tbe  whole 
undertaking,  at  first  endeaToored  to  obtain  for  the 
Socii  the  Roman  franchise,  by  means  of  M.  Linus 
Dmsna,  the  celebrated  tribune  of  the  plebe  in 
aaSl.  He  came  to  Rome  to  ooneoct  his  plana 
with  Drusua,  and  lematned  in  hia  house  several 
days  ;  and  it  is  related  by  Diodoma  that  he  ■abae- 
quently  marehed  upon  Rome  at  the  bead  of  10,000 
men.  with  weapons  concealed  beneath  their  dothea, 
in  order  to  extort  the  franchiso  by  force,  but  that 
he  was  peisaaded  by  Domitins,  pM^mps  the  censer 
of  the  preceding  year,  to  gire  up  his  enterprise 
(Pint  OaL  Mm.  3 }  Died,  xxxrli.  p.  612,  ed. 
WesB.).  With  tha  death  of  Dmsna  the  nlliea 
lost  all  hope  of  obtaining  Hait  demanda  peaceably, 
and  ibrthinlh  todt  np  ama.  The  history  of  ths 
war  which  Msned  is  given  in  too  confused  and  frag- 
mentary a  manner  to  muble  us  to  follow  the  ope- 
rations of  Pompaediu  Silo  step  by  step  ;  but  all 
aeeoonu  agree  in  repreaenting  him  as  Uie  most  dis- 
dngnished  of  the  Italian  ganenla.  His  moat  brit- 
limit  exploit  seems  to  have  been  the  deiimt  of  Q. 
Caepio,  whom  he  decoyed  into  an  ambush  ;  hut  he 
was  unable,  either  by  his  atnUagems  or  his  sarcasms, 
to  force  Marins  to  an  engagement  (Pint.  Mar,  33). 
After  moat  of  the  allies  iai  laid  dowtt  their  anns 
and  subnutted  to  the  Romana,  Pompaedins  still 
con  tinned  tbe  atmggle.  He  R^uned  Bovianum, 
whieli  had  been  t^n  by  SoUa,  and  mtered  this 
c^tal  of  Saranium  in  triumph  (Obsequ.  116). 
Bnt  this  was  his  last  success.  He  was  first  de- 
feated by  Mam.  Amilins,  and  subsequently  by  Q. 
Metelhis  Pins.  In  tbe  latter  battle  he  perished^ 
and  with  his  death  the  war  came  to  an  end,  a.  c 
88  (Appian,  B.  C.  I  40,  44,  53  ;  Diod.  xxxrii.  p. 
539,  ed.  Wesa.;  Lir.  76;  Flor.  iii.  18  ; 

Orot.  T.  18 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  16).  Sereral  writen 
have  Poptdiia,  and  others  giTe  ^db  or  Sillo  as  the 
cognomen,  but  Pompaaditu  SUa  ia  the  correct 
ortbognq>hy. 

SILO,  POMPAEDIUS,  fought  under  Venti- 
dius,  the  legatus  of  Antony,  in  his  campugn  against 
the  Parthians  in  B.C.  39  (Dion  Caas.  xlviii.  41;. 
The  proceedings  of  Silo  in  Judaea  are  rebited  at 
length  by  Josephua  (AnHq.  rif.  15,  B.  J.  i. 
15). 

SILVA'NUS,  a  Lathi  divfatlty  of  the  ftalda 
and  forests,  to  whom  in  the  Tery  earilest  timea  the 

Tyrriienian  Pelaigians  are  snid  to  have  dedinted 
a  grore  and  a  festival  (Virg.  Aen.  viii.  600).  Ha 
is  described  as  a  god  watching  over  the  fields  and 
husbandmen,  and  is  also  called  the  protertor  of  the 
boundaries  of  fields  (HoraL  ^>ed.  ii.  22).  Hy- 
ginus  (De  lAvdL  OaaL  Ptaef.)  tells  ua  Mat  Sil- 
vanns  was  the  first  to  set  np  stones  to  marie  tha 
limiu  of  fields  and  that  every  estate  had  three 
Silvanl,  a  Sihamu  dmt^au  0°  inseriptiona 
called  Silvanus  Lamm  and  Stlvanua  sanctns  sacer 
Lamm),  SUvamu  ognatiM  (also  called  salutaris), 
,  who  was  woi^ipped  by  shepb^d^  mA  S^smm 
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SEXTIUS. 


SE'XTIA.    I.  ThB  wife  of  Mamercui  A«iniliue 
'  Scwinu,  who  killed  henelf,  along  with  her  husbKnd, 
in  A.O. S4.  (Taci^im.  rL 29).  [Vol.  III.  p.  733, a.] 

2.  The  mother-in-law  of  L.  Antletiui  Vetas, 
■long  with  whom  she  wm  put  to  death  by  Nero  in 
A.O.  6A  (T»e.  Ann.  zn.  10,  11> 

SE'XTIA  OENSi  {debaiu-  Thie  niitntt  is  f»- 
quntly  eontmiiided  with  that  of  Seatias-  [Sistia 
OiNB.]  On  coina  we  find  only  SeB^ua,  Derer 
Seztini.  The  lint  member  of  the  Sextia  gene  who 
obtained  the  conauUhip  was  L.  8extiua  ffezdnne 
I^taruiui  in  b.  c,  366,  who  waa  the  fint  plebeian 
that  obtftiiwd  tfaia  honour,  after  one  place  in  the 
Goasalahip  wh  aaeoisd  for  the  ptebeian  order,  by 
the  LicmiaB  kwa  fLATUtAKtin].  Tlie  only  other 
penon  tn  the  gana  who  wai  conanl  tinder  the 
pnbUe  waa  C.  Sutiiu  Calvi&ua,  in  b.  c  1^4  [CaIt 
vumn]  i  bat  the  namn  of  a  few  Sextii  appear  on 
the  conaular  Faiti  in  the  imperial  period.  Hoat  of 
the  Sextii  are  ■antioiied  withont  any  cognomen : 
they  an  RiTen  bdow.  [Sunus.] 

SBXTI'LIA.  1.  A  Vestal  virgin,  was  em- 
demacd  of  incest,  and  buried  alive  iu  b.  c.  273. 
(Lir.  Epit.  U). 

2.  The  mother  of  the  emperor  ViUiUiut,  wsi  a 
virtnons  Roman  matron  of  the  old  ichoal.  She 
liTed  to  see  her  son  emperor,  hut  dit^  a  few  daya 
before  his  blL  (Tac  //■<.  ii.  t>4,  88,  tiL  67  j  Soet. 

rm.  i.) 

SBXTI'LIA  OENS,  plebeian,  is  first  mentioned 
in  blc.  379,  when  one  of  its  members  was  consular 
tribune.  The  gena,  however,  never  obtained  much 
distineUon,  and  their  nam^  doea  not  once  occur  on 
the  Conaular  FostL  Towiuda  the  end  of  the  re- 
public, and  under  the  empire,  we  meet  with  a  few 
Sextilit,  with  cognmnena,  which  are  given  below  ; 
but  the  gM»  was  not  divided  into  families  with 
distinctive  aumames. 

SEXTl'LIUS.  1.  C.  Sbxtiliuh,  consular  tri- 
bune B.O.  879,  in  which  year  an  equal  number  of 
patiioHia  and  ^(^iaiu  wen  elected  to  the  office, 
(Llv.  Ti.  30.) 

3L  L.  Sbxtilius,  one  of  the  triumviri  noctumi, 
was  accused  by  the  tribunes  of  the  plebs,  and  con- 
demned, with  his  two  colleagues,  because  they  had 
cmne  too  late  to  put  out  a  fin  in  the  Via  Sacra. 
(VaL  Max.  viii  1.  damn.  fi). 

3.  IL  Sbxtilius,  of  Fr^ellae,  amred  the  con- 
suls in  the  second  Punic  war,  &c.  '209,  that 
eigfaletin  of  the  Roman  colonies  were  ready  to  fur- 
nish the  state  with  aoldiers,  when  twelve  had  re- 
futed to  do  so.  (Liv.  xxvii.  9,  10). 

4.  Sbxtilius,  governor  of  the  province  of  Africa 
in  B,c;  88,  forbade  Marias  to  land  in  the  country, 
(nut  Mar.  40 ;  Appian,  B.Cl  6*2,  vrhert  he  is 
called  5u/mf). 

5.  Skxtilii'S,  an  Etruscan,  betrayed  C.  Julius 
Caesar  Strabo  to  the  assassins  of  Marias  and  Cinna, . 
in  B.  c  87,  ^though  he  had  been  previoiuly  de- 
fraded  by  Caesar,  when  accused  of  a  very  grave 
offence.  (VaL  Max.  v.  3.  S  3 ;  Cic.  de  Orat. 
ill  3). 

6.  Sss-nt1Uf^  a  legatus  of  L.  Lucollus,  in  the 
Mithridatic  war,  was  sent  to  attack  Tigranocerta. 
(Appian,  Milkr.  84.) 

7.  SxxTiLiui!,apnietorcarriedofFhythepirate8, 
bhortly  before  Pompey  was  appointed  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  war  against  then:.  (Ptut.  I'omp.  24  ; 
comp.  .Appian,  MUkr.  93  ;  Cic  pro  Leg.  ManU.  1 2.) 

8.  A.  Sbxttlii-n.  spiiken  of  in  Cicero**  oration 
for  FlaccoB  (e,  15}  aa    homo  impiobus,"  appean 


!>■  have  bei-n  a  negotiator  or  money-lender  in 
Acmonia.  a  town  in  the  Qmter  Pbrygia. 

9.  C.SsxTiLiCN,tfaaK>Dof  tlitBistarofM.Lurco, 
a  man  **  et  pudens  et  constans  et  gravis."  {Qic.pro 
Flaee.  H6.)  He  may  perhaps  be  the  same  as  tho 
praetor  Sextilius  mentioned  by  Varro  (A.  R.  i.  1. 
§10). 

10.  p.  SiXTULiiia,  qoMstor  b.c  81.  (Cic  pro 

Flaec.  13.) 

11.  Q. SxxTiuira, a fiiaad of Miki.  (Cicarf^ 

Fr.  ii.  1.  §  a.) 

12.  Sbxtilius  Ain>B(^  of  PetgUBMi.  (Cic. 

Flace.  34.) 

SEXTl'LIUS  HENA,  of  Corduha  in  Spain,  « 
Roman  poet  of  no  great  merit,  wrote  a  poem  on 
the  death  of  Cicero,  of  which  the  first  line  is  quoted 
1^  M.  Seneca.  (Sfot.  6,  pp.  45, 46,  ed.  Kp.) 

SEXTl'LIUS  FELIX.  [Fblix.] 

SEXTl'LIUS  RUFUS.  (Rupua.! 

SE'XTIUS.  Some  persms  whose  aaates  occur 
under  this  ibrm  in  savernl  editions  of  the  andenB 
writers,'  an  given  nnder  SBrriira. 

1.  SBxnira,  tribune  of  the  plebs  k  c.  414,  pro- 
posed that  a  colony  should  be  imt  to  Bolae.  ( Lir, 
iv.  49.) 

2.  M.  Shxtiub  Sabinus.  plebeian  nedile  b.  c 
203,  and  praetor  iu  the  following  year,  B.  c  '102, 
when  he  obtained  Gaid  as  his  province.  (I^ir. 
XXX.  26, 27.) 

3.  Skxtius,  qu-testor  of  the  consul  L.  Calpui^ 
niaa  Bestia,  in  Numidia,  B. c:  111.  (Sal).  Jag.  29.) 

4.  P.  HxxTius,  praetor  designatus  B.  c  100, 
was  accused  of  bribery  by  T.  Juniua,  and  eoa- 
demned.    (Cic.  BnU.  48.) 

5.  SiXTiiift,  tiie  proximM  lictor  of  C.  Vcrres, 
in  Sicily,  and  hie  Cavosrite  executioner.  (Cic.  ferr. 
iii.  67.  V.  45,  54.) 

6.  P.  Skxtius  Baculos,  a  primipiti  centurio 
in  Caesar's  army  in  Gau),  distinguished  himself  on 
many  occosiona  fay  his  great  bnvery,  (Can.  Ji,  G. 
iL  -Jo,  iii.  5,  vL  3fl.) 

7.  T.  SxxTiua,  one  of  Caesar's  legates  in  Gaul, 
took  an  active  part  in  the  campaign  against  Vercin- 
getorix  in  B.  c.  52,  and  was  atationed  for  winter- 
quarters,  with  one  legion,  among  the  Bitorigoe 
(Caea.  B.O.  vi.  1,  vii.  49,  90).  On  the  death  of 
Julins  Caesar  in  b.  c  44,  Sexthu  was  in  posseasion 
of  the  pnviuee  of  Nnnudia,  or  New  Afinca,  while 
Q.  Comifidns  held  that  of  Old  Africa.  The  two 
govemon  became  involved  in  war  widi  one  another, 
the  causes  and  details  of  which  are  related  dif- 
ferently by  Appian  and  Dion  Cassins.  The  latter 
writ«r  represents  Sextins  as  governing  New  Africa 
for  Aiitony,andComificins  Old  Africa  for  Oetavian ; 
and  Appian  at  one  time  speak*  of  Sextins  as  hold- 
ing his  province  for  one  triumvir,  and  at  another 
time  for  the  other.  But  the  rval  fact  seems  to 
have  been  that  Sextios  availed  himself  of  the 
troubles  in  Italy  to  extend  hia  own  power  in  A&ica, 
and,  accordingly,  in  the  name  of  the  triumvirs,  re- 
quired Comiflinni,  who  was  a  partisan  of  tha 
senate,  to  evacuate  his  provf ne&  Upon  the  idnsal 
of  the  latter,  Sextiua  marched  against  him.  He 
was  at  first  unsuccessful,  but  eventually  defeated 
and  slew  Comificius,  and  thus  obtained  possession 
of  both  provinces  (Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  21  ;  Appian, 
B,  C.  iii.  «5,  iv.  53— Sfe  ;  Liv.  EpU.  123).  In 
the  new  division  of  the  Roman  provinces  after  the 
battle  of  PhilipfH.  &  a  42,  Octavian  obtained  New 
Africa  ;  and  Srxtins  was  therefnra  ordered  by 
Antontua  to  hand  orer  this  province  to  C  F^iga^ 
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SEXTUS. 

the  leftatc  ->r  Oetaviim.  He  obeyed,  but  •till  le- 
tiiaine^  in  Old  Afriua,  hoping  that  the  present 
hannony  between  Octaviaa  and  Antony  would  not 
ba  of  luig  coDtinuanefc  Uo  lud  not  to  wait  hug ; 
for  on  the  broHkinff  oat  of  the  Peniriniui  wsr, 
■oon  afutrwuds,  Fulvia  and  L.  Antonitu  uiged 
him  to  take  poaaewion  of  New  Africa.  He  aooord- 
iiigly  niorched  «giun«t  Fango,  whom  he  defeated 
and  drove  into  the  hilli,  where  he  put  an  end  to 
hii  life  [Fanoo],  Thue  Sextiut  aguiu  obtained 
iha  command  ai  both  pnriiicea,  bat  he  waa  unable 
to  keep  them  long ;  since  Lqndua,  after  the  con- 
duaion  of  the  Peruunian  war,  received  both  Old 
and  Ntiw  Africa  oi  his  share  of  the  Roman  world, 
and  landed  in  the  country  with  an  army  of  sis 
l^ions.  Sextiua  could  not  rpsist  this  force,  and 
uxordingly  resigned  the  govomiuent  to  the  trium- 
vir. (Dion  Caia.  zlTiii.  22— 24 ;  Ai^non,  S.  C. 
T.  12,  26,  75.) 

8.  SuTiim  N^sOt&c.  44.  [N^so.] 

9.  Q.  SxxTitJB,  one  of  tho  coiispiratars  against 
Q.  Cassiua  Loaginua,  quaestor  of  Further  Spain, 
ill  B.  c  48.  On  the  suppression  of  the  conspiracy, 
be  purchased  bis  lift  from  Longinus,  by  giving 
bim  a  itiin  of  monqr  (Hirt.  B.  Alex.  55).  fie  is 
called  M.  Siiius  by  Vilerina  Masinus  (ix.  4.  §  2 ). 

10.  Q.SBXTIDS,  a  contemporary  of  Julius  Caesar, 
and  a  Stoic  philosopher,  whose  pnuaes  ore  fre- 
quently cclelmted  by  Seneca.  The  latter  parti, 
cnbiriy  admired  one  of  hu  works  (Soiec:  64). 
For  farther  information  respecting  him  see  Senec 
^  73,  98,  ds  /m,  iii.  36,  and  SaxTtis,  No.  1 1 . 

SE'XTIUS  PACONIA'NUS.  [Paconianub.] 
SEXTUS  (2«{rot),  Greek  writers.  1.  AFR^ 
CANU8  or  LiBYCua  (Atf  1/5),  a  philosopher  mentioned 
by  Suidas  and  Eudocla  (i. «;),  who  ascribe  to  him 
3if«TTUcd  i¥  BiBMoa  (',  Soeptiea  it  JJbrit  decern,  ml 
nt^^^sfMiA,  P^homia,  thtu  evidently  confounding 
hba  iritli  Saxtus  Empiricus ;  or,  which  is  more 
pnbible,  peaking  altogether  of  Empiricna,  but 
ondtf  an  mrasual  and  probably  iDaccuiatti  name. 
[SiixTua  Empiricus.] 
3.  AritiCANUs.  [AFBlCANUa,SBXTUs  Julius.] 
S.  Of  Chaeroneia,  a  Stme  philoso^r,  nephew 
of  Fintatch,  and  one  of  the  instnieUtrs  of  tho  em- 
peror Marcus  Aorelius  (Jul.  CajHtoIin.  VUaM.An- 
tomm,  PJulot.i  Suid.  *.  v.  Vldfutoi ;  comp.  Antoniii. 
De  Iie//ut  suis,  i.  9).  According  to  Suidas  it  was 
during  the  ie\nn,  and  indeed  in  the  latter  part  of 
the  r^ign  of  Marcus,  and  when  Sextos  was  teach- 
ing at  Rome,  that  the  emperor  attended  his  in- 
stractions.  Ho  is  perhaps  the  Sextus  the  Phi- 
losopbor,"  mentioned  by  Syncellua  as  flourishing 
under  the  reign  of  Hadrian.  Suidas  (a.  v.  Xi^ros 
Xaipw*it)  caofounds  the  nephew  of  Plutarch  with 
a  contemporary  or  nenriy  contemporary  philosopher, 
Sextus  Empiricus  [Skxtl's  Emfikicl-s]  :  and  this 
confusion,  into  which  several  modern  critics  have 
also  fallen,  makes  it  difficult  to  determine  to  which 
of  the  two  the  particulars  mentioned  by  him  in  the 
arUcle  are  to  be  referred.  When  he  sutea  that 
Sextus  was  the  disdple  of  Hefodotns  of  Phihtdel- 
pb^  and  was  so  bigti  in  the  flirour  of  the  emperor 
Marcus  Aurdiua,  that  ho  was  iBvited  to  shan  with 
him  the  jadgment-sent,  it  is  probable  that  our 
Sextos  is  ^K^on  of.  To  him  also  we  may  suppose 
the  account  to  refer,  that  an  impostor,  who  re- 
sembled him  in  featurea,  attempted  to  personate 
him,  and  thus  to  obtain  possession  of  liis  honours 
and  pnperty.  The  impostor  is  said  to  have  bean 
discmied,  through  bis  ignonom  of  Greek  kunipg. 
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by  the  emperor  Pertinajc  Suidas  ascribes  to  ovi 
Sextus  two  works,  'HOucd,  EtUea,  and  'EnoMwrW, 
0(£Aia  S^Ko,  Epuirpika  (for  i^icb  some  propose 
to  read  SvcwrMtf,  Stxptieot  or  trt  2Kerrua(),  LUmt 
dmm.  Menage  (vid.  Kuster,  NU.  m  Aw/.)  saa- 
pects  that  the  mention  of  the  second  work  has  been 
inserted  by  some  transcriber,  who  confoonded  the 
two  Sexti  above  mentioned  ;  but  the  mistake  (if 
such  it  be)  is  probably  to  be  attributed  to  Suidas 
himself  or  the  authority  from  whoa  he  took  it, 
for  we  find  it  also  in  the  lamia  at  the  empVBsa 
Eudocio.  Bat  it  is  not  impossible  that  one, 
perhaps  both  of  these  titles,  were  intmded  to 
apply  to  certain  AioA^ftii.  /)iiia«rtatiomi,  written 
in  the  Doric  dialect,  and  which  Fabridus  describes 
as  DiMaertatioHet  AnttMoeplieae.  Tliey  are  fire  in 
nnml>er,and  very  shwt.  The  subjects  ars: — 1. 
ntfi  dyaBoS  koI  kokoS,  Da  Bomo  a  Malo.  S.  He^ 
miAiw  ml  tdaxpaS,  Do  Homtio  tt  Tm^L  3.  n<pl 
SiKofou  Kol  ofiutov,  Df  Jtuto  et  Itijiuto,  4.  II«|pl 
dKifitlaa  KoX  ^iiS«i/5,  De  VerilaU  et  FeUiiiaU, 
An  Virta*  et  iSi^wsiitKi  doceri  pomni.  These 
were  published  by  Hon.  Ste^anus  (  Henri  Etienne), 
among  the  Fragnieiita  J'j/thafforMoniBt,  without  an 
autlior's  iiame  ;  and  appeared,  still  anooymonslr, 
but  with  a  Latin  version  and  notes,  by  John  Norvb, 
in  the  OpiuaUa  Mytholo^ca^  Phytica,  EOiuxt,  of 
Gale,  8vo.  Cambridge,  1670,  and  AnisL  168S. 
John  North,  in  his  first  note,  asserts  that  the 
author's  name  was  Mimas,  founding  his  asoettion 
on  a  passage  in  A»  foatth  /NnerWw,  U  which  tbo 
reading  has  since  been  corrected.  They  were  agMn 
printed,  with  North's  version,  but  without  his 
notes,  by  Fabridus  {Bibliolk.  Oraee.  vol.  xiL  p. 
617,  ed.  vet.)^  These  dissertations,  it  has  been 
conjtvtured,  were  written  \ij  Seztaa  1^  ChaMimeia : 
but  whether  the  conjectnrs  is  well  fimadod,  and 
if  so,  whether  tboy  are  tho  'H0mf  or  the  "Evim*- 
Tunf  of  Suidas,  is  altogether  uncertain.  (Fabric. 
BVd.  Grate,  vol.  v.  p.  528,  note  b.,  ed.  Haries ; 
Idem,  Nolae  in  Tettimmia  pra^fimx  Operibu*  Sex. 
EmpHieL) 

4.  Chbutianuh,  a  Chrbtun  writer  of  tho 
reign  of  Sevema  who  wrote  m  work  Uafi  dvovr^ 
ffswr,  De  ReaameHone,  which  baa  )ong  been  lost. 
(EnseU  If.B.  r.  27  ;  Hieron.  De  Virie  lUvdrA. 
c  50 ;  Fabric  BM.  Groan.  vOl.  vi  746,  ed. 
Haries,  and  vol  xii.  p.  615,  ed.  vet) 

5.  Empibicub.  [See  below.  Sbktos  Empiri- 
cux.] 

6.  Gramhaticus,  a  Greek  gnnuDaiian.  other- 
wise unknown,  cited  by  the  sehoUast  on  Homer, 
n.  A.  155,  pv  270,  ed.  ViUotson. 

7.  Julius  AntKANUS.    (ApBiCANOfi,  Sbx. 

JULIUti.] 

8.  LiBYCus.  [No.  1 ;  and  Sbxtur  Ehpimcus, 
bdow.] 

9.  Maoicirs.  [Seebdow,SxxTUs  EiiPtRirt-K.] 

10.  Platonicus.  [Placitus.] 

11.  PvTHAtiORAlUH  ;  Otherwise  Skxtiith,  SlX- 
TUtt,  or  XvsTus.  There  ia  extant  a  little  book  of 
moral  and  religioiu  aphorisms,  translated  by  Kufi- 
nus  into  Latin,  and  probably  interpolaisd  bj  the 
translator,  who  is  koowu  to  have  been  sulBaentl  j 
unscrupulous  in  snch  matters,  and  who  has  ad- 
mitted, in  his  preface  to  the  work,  that  he  had 
made  certain  additions  from  the  advice  of  a  religious 
fether  to  his  son,  electa  quaednm  isligioei  parentis 
ad  filium."  The  author  is  called  by  Rufinus  in 
the  pralace,  Sixtui ;  and  Rufinus  adds  that  he  was 
identified  by  some  persons  witb^ixtns,  Inshop  of 
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dbdple  of  the  thagorean  philosopher  PhiloIaUa, 
and  aftennrdt  the  friend  and  disciple  of  Socrates, 
at  vhose  death  ha  was  present,  having  come  from 
Thebea,  with  his  brother  Cebes,  bringing  with  him 
n  large  sam  of  monef,  to  awist  in  Criton's  plan 
for  the  Ubention  of  Socmtet  (Plat  OriL  p.  4fi, 
Pioad.  ppk  JtS,  92,  «t  pauim  i  conp.  Ael. 
V.a.  i.  16).  At  this  tnaa  be  and  Cebet  wan 
botli  yoong  men  (PiaaL  p.  89,  a.).  The  two 
bntbara  are  the  principal  speakers,  besides  So- 
crates himself^  in  toe  Pkaedtm ;  and  the  skill  with 
which  they  argue,  and  the  respect  and  affection 
with  which  So^tes  treats  them,  prove  the  high 
place  they  held  among  hit  disciples,  not  only  in 
the  jndgnent  of  Plato,  but  in  the  mieial  o^iuihi. 
In  the  Piaednu  (p^  242,  a.,  b.)  iIsb,  Socrates  ia 
niade  to  refer  (o  Simmias  as  one  of  Uia  most 
powerfol  reasoners  of  his  day. 

According  to  Plutnich,  who  introdaeas  Simmias 
as  a  speaker  in  hit  difllogue  <U  Gaao  Socratit  ( p. 
A78,  a..  &c},  ha  studied  much  in  Egypt,  and  be* 
came  conTemnt  with  the  mystical  religions  philo- 
•ophr  of  that  country. 

There  is  a  rery  brief  account  of  him  in  Diogenes 
I^iSrdns  (iL  124X  ^bo  states  that  there  was  a 
eolbctioa  of  twenty-tiiiw  dialogues  hv  him,  in 
one  volume,  Tha  titles  of  thne  dialogues  are 
also  given,  witba  slight  variation,  by  SnidufsLv;); 
they  emtoace  a  Urge  range  of  philosophical  nib- 
jccti,  but  are  chiefiy  ethiciu. 

Two  epitaphs  on  Sophocles,  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, are  ascribed  to  Simmias  of  Thebes  in  the 
PalatineCodax  {Bmnck^Anal  vol  i.  p.  1 68 ;  Jacobs, 
Antk.  arm.  Tol.  i.  p.  1 00,  AaA.  PaL  vil  :>1 , 22,  vol. 
L  p.  312).  There  is  also  an  epitaph  on  Aristocles, 
omong  the  epigrams  of  Simmias  of  Rhodes,  which 
Brunek  would  refer  to  Simmias  of  Thebea  ;  proba- 
6iti$  eonjeiimra,  says  Jacobs,  (Brunck,  AnaL  voL  i. 
p>  204,  No.  2 ;  Jacobs,  Anufodv,  vol.  i.  pt,  ii  p.  4*) 

9.  Of  Syiacnse,  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laifr- 
tioa  (iL  1 1 8, 1 1 4)  as  a  hearer,  first  of  Aristotle  the 
Cyrenaean,  and  afterwards  of  Stilpon,  the  Megaric 
^ilosopher,  but  nothing  fnr*\er  is  known  of  him. 

3.  Of  Khodes,  a  poet  snd  grammarian  of  the 
Alexandrian  school,  which  flourished  under  the 
ewly  Ptolemies.  He  was  earlier  than  the  tragic 
poet  Philiscus,  whose  time  is  ftbout  OL  120,  b.c 
300,  at  least  if  we  accept  the  assertion  of  He- 
phaestion  (p.  31),  that  the  choriambic  hexameter, 
uf  which  Philiscus  claimed  the  invention,  had  been 
previously  used  by  Simmias.  Suidas  (*.«.)  tells 
us  that  be  wro\e  three  books  otyKwtrat,  and  fonr 
books  of  miscellaneous  poems  (roiijftara  Stdtpopa : 
the  latter  part  of  the  article  in  Suidas  is  obviously 
misplaced,  and  belongs  to  the  life  of  Simonides  of 
Amorgus],  Of  his  grammatical  works  nothing 
more  is  known  ;  but  his  poems  are  frequently  re- 
ferred to,  and  some  of  them  seem  to  have  been 
epic.  His  Fopyti  is  quoted  by  Athenaeua  (zL  p. 
491);  bis  M^vct  and  Av^XAwy  by  Stephanus  By- 
lantinus  (g.vv.  'A^uikAw,  'H^iWftt)  j  and  a  frag- 
ment of  thirteen  lines  from  the  latter  poem  is  pre- 
served by  Tzetces  (CM.  viL  144),  and  has  been 
edited  by  Brunok  (^AmA  VoL  ii.  p.  535,  comp. 
Ud.  vol  iii.  p.  235). 

As  an  epignunniatist,  Simmiu  had  a  pUca  In  tbo 
GaHand  of  Meleager,  and  the  Oreek  AntboUvy 
eentaina  six  epigrams  ascribed  to  him,  besides 
three  short  poems  of  that  fiintaa^c  species  called 
ifi^pU  or  earmiMa  Jiguraia,  that  is,  pieces  in  wtieh 
the  lines  arc  ao  ncmngad  ns  to  maka  tbo  whole 


pom  reseroUe  the  form  of  some  object ;  tboso  of 
Simmias  are  entitled,  from  their  forms,  Oie  Watpt 
(wripuytt),  the  ^  {•My),  and  the  JfaUiei  (  w4- 
Ahcui).  There  are  several  other  poems  of  the  same 
species  in  the  Anthology,  such  as  the  Pa»j>iptm 
(ffupryt)  of  Theocritus,  the  Atiar  of  Dosiadas,  and 
tha  ^  and  Hatditi  of  Besantinna.  (Bnnick, 
AmaL  vol.  L  pp.  205—210  ;  Jaeoba,  AnO.  Oraee. 
vol  Lpp.  139— 143,  volxiiL  pp.  951, 952  ;  Amtk. 
PaL  zv.  21—27,  vol.  iL  pp.  603—609,  ed.  Jaeoba  ; 
Fabric.  BibL  Graeo.  vol.  iiL  p.  808,  vol  iv.  pp. 
494.  495.)  [P.  S.] 

SI'MMIAS,  artist  [Simon.] 

SIMO'IS  (Smi^mi).  tbo  god  of  Ao  river 
Simoii,  which  flows  from  moont  Ida,  and  sin  tfa« 
plain  of  Troy 'joins  the  Xanthos  or  Scsmander 
(Horn.  71.  V.  774,  zii.  22;  Wii^.  Am.  v.  261). 
He  is  described  as  a  son  of  Oceonos  and  Tethyv 
(Hes.  TTieog.  342),  and  as  the  &ther  of  Astyocbe 
and  Hieromneme.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  §  2.)  [L.  S.] 

SIMON  (Si^LUM'},  a  ThiBcian  prince,  waa  CMi- 
nected  by  marriage  with  Amadocns,  who  appean 
to  have  been  s  son  of  Cotys  [No.  2],  and  brother 
to  Cersobleptei  and  Berindes.  On  the  death  of 
the  latter,  when  Cersobleptea  wished,  with  the 
aid  of  Charidamas,  to  aeiia  all  tha  dwunioni  of 
Cotya,  and  to  ezdnde  Anudocna  and  tha  diildim 
of  Beirisades  from  their  inheritance,  EUnon  waa 
prepared  to  assist  Amodocus  against  the  intended 
usurpation  ;  and,  according  to  Demosthenes,  the 
remarkable  decree  of  Aristocrates  in  &vour  of 
Cbaridemus  (a  c.  352)  was  framed  with  the  view 
of  disarming  this  opposition,  aspacialty  as  Kmoo 
bad  been  honoared  with  tha  AHwnlaa  fkanehise. 
(Dem.  c.  Arutoer.  pp.  624, 625,  680, 683.)  [Cia- 

SOBLKPTBS;  CUilHISIlIUa.)  [E.  E.] 

SIMON  (3t/tt>y^,Uteiary  and  ecdesiosticaL  I. 
AroLLONiDBS.  By  a  misnndarstanding  of  a  pas- 
sage ia  Dii^anoB  LaerUua  (iz.  109),  founded  on 
an  fTToneoos  reading  <rf  the  text,  tbat  antbor  has 
been  suppoaed  to  die  «  Simon  Apollniidea  of  Ni- 
caea  when  his  citation  is  from  Apollonides  of  Ni-  . 
caea  [Apollo  kid  ns,  No.  5].  The  name  Simon 
is  in  other  and  more  coneet  HSS.  Timon  (TI^um'), 
and  is  not  a  part  of  the  text,  but  the  tide  of 
the  section  the  subject  of  which  is  Timon  of  Phlius 
[TiMON].  (Allatiasiih  .SHSM».&r^)^p.208.) 

2.  Of  Athens.   [No.  10.J 

3.  Of  Athens,  one  of  the  disciples  of  Socrates, 
and  by  trade  a  leather-cutter  (trtcvrariiiot),  which 
is  usually  Latinised  ConiABiug.  Socrates  was  ac- 
customed to  visit  his  shop,  and  converse  with  him 
on  various  subjects.  These  conversations  Simon 
afterwards  committed  to  writing,  as  &r  as  he  oould 
remember  them  ;  and  he  is  csid  to  have  been  the 
first  who  recorded,  in  the  form  of  conversations, 
the  words  of  Socrates.  Hia  philosophical  turn 
attracted  the  notice  of  Pericles,  who  ofiend  to 
provide  for  hu  naintenuea^  if  ho  would  oome  and 
reude  with  him  ;  but  Simon  raCnaed,  on  tha  growid 
that  he  did  not  insh  to  surrender  hia  indapendanob 
The  fiivouiaUe  notico  of  mcfa  a  man  as  Pericles 
may  be  considered  as  overbalancing  the  nnhrourable 
or  sneering  judgment  of  those  who  characterised 
hisi>»a%MS  as  leathern."  He  reported  thirty- 
three  convenationa,  Ai^Aovbi,  Dkia^  which  were 
contained  in  one  volontA.  IMo^mies  LnSctius  (ii. 
122,  123),  from  whom  we  derive  our  knowledge 
of  Simon,  annmaratea  the  subjects,  tiie  variety  of 
wbtoh  shows  the  activity  and  versatility  of  Sinion^ 
mind.    The  twelfth  of  the  so-e^led  SoeraUM  at 
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SoenUicoruM  EpidolM  is  written  !a  the  tuum  of 
Simon,  snd  pn>fes*ea  to  be  addreued  to  AriiUp- 
pni,  "Xttmp  ttftariwwtp,  Simon  AruHppo,  [AlW- 
TIPPU8.]  The  conclndiiig  pasuge  of  it  ia  ated 
by  Stobaeiu,  in  his  'hvBoXi-T/iov,  Floriltgiam,  zvii. 
TIfpl  iyKpartlat,  De  CWluimAa,  §  11.  A  trtms- 
lation  (rf  this  letter  is  gi?en  in  Suuiley'i  HaL  of 
Philoto^y,  part  iii.  &  119,  ed.  165&— 1660,  p. 
1-25,  el  1743.  (Alkinu,  De  ^auoinm  SeriplU, 
p.  197  ;  Fabric  Onuc  toL  i.  p.  693,  vol.  i!. 
p.7)9,ed.  Hatlea.) 

4.  Canamtbs,  Cananaxuh,  or  Zslotxb  (Ko- 
reudnij,,  RoraraMi,  s.  ZijAwrtJiX  one  of  the  twelve 
Apostles.  There  are  extant  in  MSS.  under  his 
name  certain  Kat^m  iKKkrtauurrutiHy  Caaonet 
Ecelemaitia.  (limbec.  Ommmt.  tk  B^ioA.  Cm- 
suraeo,  ToL  Tiil  p.  906,  ed.  KoUar  ;  Bandini,  Ca- 
tulog.  Codd.  MSoram  Afedte-  LaureiU.  to),  i.  pp. 
396,  468.) 

5.  CONSTANTINOPOLITANUSL     [No.  22.] 

6.  CoaiARius.   [No.  3.] 

7.  CHZTK.vsia.    [No.  22.] 

8.  Gyracu  Epikopus.   [No.  2S:] 

9.  HuROMOiTACHaa   [No.  22.] 

10.  HippUTBicus  s.  Db  Arte  Vitirinaria 
ScRiPTOR.  Serend  ancient  authors  refer  to  or 
quote  from  Simon,  a  writer  on  horses,  and,  in  most 
cases,  in  terms  which  show  that  his  thorough  ac- 
quaintance with  the  subject  had  rendered  him  quite 
an  aathority  on  such  matters  He  is  first  men- 
tioned by  Xenophon  {De  Re  Equettri,  c  L  1,  3, 
c  zi.  6),  according  to  whom  he  dedicated  the  brazen 
statwe  of  a  hone,  in  the  Eleusinium  at  Athens  ; 
and  had  engraved  bis  own  works  (rd  iai/roS  tpya) 
oa  the  base.  TbitstatueisalsonoticedbyHierodeB, 
the  Teterinaiian  [HiutocLis],  whose  descriptioD 
of  the  sculpture  on  the  base  does  not  agree  with 
that  of  Xenophon  {Artie  Fderimariae  LHiriduo,ei. 
Basil  1537,  p.  3).  It  is  probable  that  Simon  was 
ftn  Athenian,  from  the  phue  in  which  his  oSering 
was  deposited ;  and  by  Suidaa,  who  has  quoted 
Simon  T^ptAAif),  he  u  ezpmHljr  called  an 
AtheniaiL  According  to  Suidas  (I  a.)  Simon  wrote, 
tn'ffMrrpiictf*',  De  Arte  Veteruiaria ;  and  if,  which 
is  probable,  he  ia  also  mentioned  by  Suidas  ia  two 
other  places  (<•  w.  "A^vproi  and  Kifiaiv),  where, 
however,  the  present  rrading  is  Kifittr  (Cimon),  he 
Also  wrote  'IrwoffKowticiyy  De  Epionm  InepectioM. 
It  may  be  doubted  whether  these  were  distinct 
works,  or  merely  chapters  or  diviMona  of  a  more 
general  treatise,  hruc^t,  the  title  by  which 
the  works  of  ^mon  are  dted  by  Xenophon.  Ac- 
cording to  Suidas,  in  one  of  the  above  places  (s.  e. 
K^tm),  he  was  banished  from  Athens,  by  ostra- 
cism, on  account  of  bis  having  committed  incest, 
Of  tba  a^  of  Simon  yn  cut  on^  form  an  qipnii- 
mate  eitmmte.  He  was  not  eariiec  than  the  painter 
Micon,  who  lived  about  B.C  460  [MtcoN,  artists, 
1  ],  for  he  criticised  the  works  of  that  artist  (Pol- 
ItuE,  OaomtufKOM,  lib.  iL  §  69)  ;  and  be  wrote,  as 
we  have  seen,  earlier  than  Xenophon,  but  bow 
much  earlier  we  have  no  means  of  knowing,  except 
tlut  bis  treatise  bad  alieadj  acquired  a  good  lepn- 
tation. 

11.  LvcUHAKlTfl  or  1ATI7MAIU8.     [No.  22.] 

12.  Maccabaius.  Of  this  eminent  Jew  an 
account  is  given  elsewhere  [Maccabau,  No.  3]. 
He  is  introduced  here  merely  on  account  of  an  un- 
founded flirinion  of  Michael  de  Medina,  that  he 
was  the  writer  of  the  second  book  of  the  Maccabeefc 
(Allnt.  De  IXmmmum  Seript.  p.  200.) 
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13.  Of  Magkhua.  [SiHUS.] 

14.  Maoas.  In  the  varioiuaccoBnta  of  this  n- 
maricable  man,  who  has  been  very  commonly  regardad 
as  the  earliest  of  the  heretics  that  troubled  theChrit- 
tian  church,  bble  is  so  laigely  intermingled,  that  it 
is  difficult  to  tell  what  truu  there  is  in  any  thing  r^ 
ported  of  him,  beyond  the  brief  notice  in  the  New 
Testament  {Aete,  viiL  9—13,  18—24).  Accord- 
ing to  Justin  Ifartjr  {ApoUiff.PTima,Q.2S,f,  190, 
ed.  Hefele),  the  next  authority  in  point  of  lime, 
and,  from  his  being  alto  a  Samaritan  by  birth,  pro 
bably  the  next  also  in  point  of  trustworthiness, 
Simon  was  a  Semaritas,  bom  in  the  village  of 
Gitti  or  Oitthi ;  Vlrrttp  or  Tittw*'  in  the  Genitive, 
as  Justin  and  Ensebios  {H.E.  il  13)  write  it, 
TtrMf,  as  Theodtnet  {HaenL  fkibiil.  Oon^emd.  i. 
1)  writes  it.  It,  as  some  think,  he  ia  the  Sanmi 
mentioued  by  Josephns  {AnL  Jud,  xz.  7.  S  2], 
he  was,  according  to  that  writer,  a  Jew  by  religion 
and  a  Cyprian  by  birth.  The  discrepancy  between 
this  statement  and  that  already  cited  it  has  beeu 
proposed  to  reconcile,  by  the  supposition  that  Jna- 
tin^  statement  originated  in  the  lubatitntion  or 
mistake  of  rrmsfc  for  Kirrisift,  and  consequently 
that  Simon  was  really  a  native  of  Clttium  in 
Cyprus.  But  we  are  disposed  to  prefer  the  state- 
ment of  Justin  as  it  now  stands,  and  to  think  that 
either  Josephns  was  mistaken,  or,  which  is  more 
likely,  that  the  Simon  mentioned  by  him  was  a 
dif&reot  person  altogether.  According  to  the  ac- 
count in  the  Recoffmtkmet  and  the  ClmeMtna  of 
the  pseudo  Clemens  [Clkmsns  RoHaNus],  whidi 
account  is  professedly  given  by  Aquila,  who  had 
been  a  friend  and  disciple  of  Simon,  the  bitter  was 
the  son  of  AntooiuB  and  Rachel,  and  was  a  nativs 
of  the  **vietu  Qythorum,*'  in  the  district  of  Samaria. 
He  is  described  as  well  versed  in  Greek  liteiatura 
and  in  magic  ;  and  as  being  vainglorious  and  boast- 
ful to  an  ezttaordinaiy  degree.  According  to  the 
same  very  dubious  authorities,  he  had  proEessed 
himself  a  follower  of  Dositheua,  an  hneticu  teacher 
who  iirsc  promnlgated  hit  doctrines  about  the  time 
of  John  the  Baptist's  death,  and  who  was  aoooni' 
panied  fay  a  female,  whom  he  de«gnated  Luna, 
"  the  Moon,"  and  by  a  chosen  band  of  disdplea, 
whose  number,  thirty,  corresponded  to  the  number 
of  days  in  a  lunar  month.  Into  this  chosen  number^ 
on  a  vacancy  occurring,  Simon  obtained  ■Jmif  inn^ 
According  to  the  CtemeMu  Simon  bad  stodied  sb 
Alexandrui,  and  both  he  and  Doaithens  had  beoft 
disciples  of  John  tiie  Baptist.  In  the  nme  woric 
we  find  also  many  fabulous  tales  about  Simon  ; 
but  it  is  likely  that  the  representation,  wliich  we 
Snd  in  this  work,  that  Simon  was  first  the  disciple 
and  afterwards  the  successor  of  Dositheos,  as  the 
leader  <tf  a  aecl,  it  fiiunded  on  truth  (comp^  Origeiit 
/»  MedAaeum  Ommidar.  c.  33.  s.  nt  alii,  tnwt, 
zxvii.,  Conira  Celium,  lib.  i.  c  67,  lib.  vi.  e.  11, 
Perietnioit,  s.  De  Pruicqtiu,  lib.  iv,  c  17,  sd.  Dela- 
me  ;  Euseb.  E.  iv.  22).  In  the  CbtuUafuMM 
Apoitolioae  (lib.  vL  c  8)  Simon  is  represented  a*  a 
disciple  of  Dositliens,  and  as  having,  with  the  aid 
of  a  fellow-diaeipiek  Cleobin%  deprived  him  of  hia 
leadership. 

These  notices  furnish  nearly  all  that  is  reported  of 
Simon  previoas  to  the  time  at  which  the  deacon 
Philip  met  him  at  a  Samaritan  city,  of  which 
the  name  is  not  given,  and  those  traniactitaw 
occurred  which  are  noticed  in  the  New  Testa* 
ment  {1.  e.),  and  which  need  not  be  repeated  here. 
The  latter  part  of  Smon^  caieu^ppears  to  hav* 
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ban  pftwed  »t  Rome.  Here,  WGOTding  to  Jo*^ 
Martjr  {L  c  uul  c  he  uriicd  in  the  time  of 
Claodiai,  and  obtained  aach  high  credit,  both  with 
■enate  aod  people)  aa  to  hare  been  acconntod  a 
god,  ajid  to  mive  had  a  atntiia  erected  to  bim  ff 
TlStpi  woTOft^,  **in  tbfl  rim  Hber"  (usually  io- 
ter^reted  to  mean,  in  the  itbsd  fonaetl  bj  the 
diyiiicHi  of  the  channel  of  the  river^  "  between  the 
tvo  hridgea,*'  with  the  inacription  in  Latin,  sihoni 
Dxo  HANCTO.  The  minnteneM  of  JutUn'i  de- 
•criptioa,  and  bii  distinct  appeal  (c  56)  that  the 
stotoa  mi^t  be  mnoTfld.  render  H  difficult  to  dis- 
pute his  alateineiit ;  jret  tfi*  &et  that  an  iniciiption 
exiited  in  the  islMtd  of  the  Tiber  (where  it  was 
seen  and  read,  A.  9>  1662  by  Marquudua  Qudiiu), 
flBHONi  BANCO  &B0  HDio  SACRUM,  hss  given 
reason  to  saapect  that  Juitin  inadvertently  mistoc^ 
a  statue  of  t))e  Sabine  deity,  Semo  Sancus  or  Ssn- 

EB  (Sancus  Siho],  to  whom  sevend  inscriptions 
n  been  Ibund,  lor  uaa  of  Simon  the  Samaritan 
(Gmter,  Itucr^iti(mvt  toL  i.  p.  zcri.  No.  5,  comp. 
6, 7, 8,  ed.  Graev.)-  Irenaetis,  who  saya  it  was  re- 
ported  that  Claudiua  Caesar  had  erected  a  statue  to 
Simon  {Ad>>.  Uaeret.  lib.  L  c.  20),  Tertullian  (Apo- 
loffet,  c  13],  and  the  other  iathen,  who  repeat  the 
■tateaent,  am  be  regarded  only  as  re-achoing  the 
account  of  Justin  (see,  however.  Burton,  Baotp(oH 
£arfifn>,iioto  42).  Whether  Simon  erer  encoun- 
tered Peter  after  their  intorriew  in  the  Samaritaa 
dty,  canQOt  be  detennined :  it  u  not  impoeubis 
tbat  Ouj  vmj  ha,n  met,  and  that  some  eon&reiica 
or  disdUswHi  may  ban  taken  place  betwam  them. 
The  Reco^nitumet  (lib.  ii.  Ac)  and  the  Ctenuntiiia 
(Hmu.  iii.)  give  a  long  report  of  disputations  b^ 
tween  the  two  \  but  the  scene  ia  lud  at  Caesaraea 
Pklaestinae  (finxsr-  >•  12  ;  C^m.  Horn.  i.  lb).  The 
OamMuHemei  Aporioliau  (lib.  tl  c.  9)  also  place 
the  eoateenea  at  Cacaaraea.  According  to  the 
dtmmiSita  (HemiL  iv,  ftc.),  Simon,  being  overcome 
yxT  Peter,  Bed  from  the  Apostle,  who,  eager  to  renew 
the  contest,  followed  his  nying  opponent  from  town 
totownalpngthe  Phoenician  coasL  According  to  an 
account  which  may  be  traced  from  Amobina  {Ada. 
G«*iu,  iL7),  thitnish  the  Cbwsh'fwfioast  Apo^olieaa 
(Olid,  and  tSb.  il  614),  Cyril  of  Jerpsalem  (/.«.), 
and  later  writeia,  EHmon  came  to  his  death  throng 
another  encounter  with  Peter  ;  for,  having  at  Rome 
raised  himself  into  the  air,  by  the  aii  of  evil  spirits, 
Jie  was,  at  the  prayer  of  Peter  and  Paul,  who  wen 
then  at  Borne,  precipitated  from  a  great  hei^t, 
and  died  from  the  ctmseqneDoes  of  his  hIL  Wbeuier 
Ibis  legend  has  any  fanndalMa  in  lact  it  is  hud  to 
•ay.  Dr.  Barton  (AuKplM  Leetwet^  lecL  iv.  p. 
94,  and  note)  attempu  to  get  some  tnith  ont  of  the 
indnlntably  bbidous  drcumatancea  with  which  the 
death  of  Simon  has  been  interwoven.  The  ancient 
nt&oriliei  for  the  Ustoij  of  Simon  have  been 
dtef  in  the  coorta  of  this  artide.  Among  modem 
writers  Tillemont  {Mimoira,  vol.  ii  p.  35.  Sec), 
Ittigins  (De  HagretianAU,  sect.  L  c  ii),  Mo- 
abeim  (ZV  Babm  Oautian.  <aUe  OcmttaiitiMifmt 
ssec  i.  §g  Ixn.lxvii),  Burton  {Bantpton  Lecturti, 
leet  IT.),  Milman  {ffuL  o/Ckritl.  vol.  ii.  p.  96,  &c). 

SinOD  is  nnaDy  redwned  the  first  heredarch : 
Imt  the  Mtnnentation  is  not  correct,  if  heresy  be 
aiidetstooo,  in  its  modem  acceptation,  to  mean  s 
comptod  form  of  Christimity ;  for  SAiBoa  was  not 
a  Christian  at  idl,  except  fer  a  very  abort  period, 
and  bis  doctrines  did  not  indnde  any  recognition  of 
the  cUins  of  Jesus  Christ,  of  whom  Simon  was 
ut  dta  dis^pli^  but  the  riviiL    Origan  k  dstf  on 
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this  point ;  (b^  ia  itj^j  to  Celsns,  who  bad  eoiH 
founded  the  Simonians  with  the  Christiaiia,  be  wja 
(Oomtn  Cell.  r.  62),  "  Celsus  is  not  aware  that 
the  Simoniaas  by  no  means  acknowledge  Jena  to 
be  the  sm  of  God;  bnt  they  my  that  Sinwn  ia  tfas 
power  at  God."  The  npresatfation  has  beeonw 
emneoua,  from  the  change  in  the  meanii^  the 
word  cSp*ais,  Aosrsvu,  which  anciently  meant 
"sect;**  and  was  amtlied  (e.g.  by  EpipMniiis)  to 
the  religions  aecta  of  ute  Jews,  and  the  philoaophtcal 
sects  the  heathens,  as  wdl  as  to  the  bodiea 
which  split  off  from  the  so-called  Catholic  Cfauck. 
(Comp.  Bnrton,  BmmCoa  laeftme,  leet  ir,) 

Simon  appears  to  nave  written  some  w<«ks^  tb« 
titles  of  which  ate  unknown.  The  author  of  the 
CoHtHttitioiiet  ApoibiioM,  lib.  y\.  c  16,  says  that 
Simon  and  Cleobius,  with  their  foflowets,  forged 
and  circulated  books  in  the  oame  of  Christ  andhia 
disciples.  Jerome  {Comment  As  MoB.  xxir.  mi 
va.5)givesabriefcitation,andHoBesBwCq^  a 
Syrisc  writer  of  the  tenth  centory,  quotes  several 
paasages  fromSunon.  Hie  Prof/atio  AnMca  ad 
Comaiium  JVioaamiM  (CWtUo,  voL  li.  col.  386.  td. 
I«bbe)  speaks  of  a  prions  Go^pd  of  the  Simo- 
nians, or  perhaps  a  cmmpted  copy  of  tfte  Canonical 
Ooapels,  divided  Into  four  parts,  and  named  altor 
the  four  cardinal  pointe  of  the  compass.  (Grnbe, 
if^Uegium  Patnm,  vol.  i.  p.  SOS,  he ;  Fabric 
Code*  Apoaypk.  N.  T,rtiU  L  va.  140,  877.  ed. 
Hafflb.1719.) 

13.  OfNicaea.  [No.  I.] 

16.  Pmtvs  or  Pbtir.  [Pirni/s,  No.  6.] 

17.  Ex  Pkabdicatohum  Ordink.  [Ma.  2S.J 

18.  Di  Rhktorica  Artb  ScBiPnm.  Dio- 
genes LaertiuB  (iL  123)  mentions  Simon  as  « 
writer  on  Rhetoric  {^opacAt  thpms  •frg^n^Ai^ 
hut  gives  no  dne  to  his  age  or  country. 

19.  OrSAKAiiiA.  rMo.l4.j 

30.  SoPHisTA.  Aristt^anes  (Mi6es,  350)  baa 
adverted  to  Simon  as  guilty  of  robbing  the  publie 
treasuiy,  but  without  mentioning  of  what  dty. 
According  to  Eupolls  {Aptid  SeluliatL  aa  Arii- 
tojAa*.  L  e.)  he  robbed  ue  treasury  of  the  dty  (/ 
HecBclaea.  The  rapacity  thus  hdd  np  by  tvo  of 
the  great  comio  dnnuitista  of  Atbos  pained  into 
a  proverb,  S^hsnvv  i^wvKTU^tpts.  Suidas,  who 
gives  the  provertt  (a  v.  Zlump)  adds  the  inlbrm- 
atiun  that  Simon  was  a  aopbist,  and  the  Scholiast 
on  Aristophanea  (JVafies,  I,  c)  adds  that  be  was 
one  of  the  persons  then  con^cuous  in  politicd 
affiiirs  {t£p  tp  woAircff  iuerptrii^Mr  firi),  we 
may  presume  at  Athens.  Aristophanes '^so  brands 
Simon,  apparently  the  same  person,  as  guilty  of 
peijuiy  (NiOet,  398).  (Allatlna,  De  SSmmmAmt 
pp.  I9S,  197;  Fabric  BSl  Gnue.  vol.  xL  f.ZOl.) 

21.  Tacumakus,  [No.  22.1 

32.  Of  Trsbu.  AUatiua  (De  Smetm.  p.  302) 
speaks  of  Simon  Co&stantinopolitanns,  or  Simon 
of  Constantinople,  an  ecdeaiastic  of  the  order  of 
preachers,  as  having,  in  three  treatises,  strenuondy 
maintained  the  doctrine  of  the  Western  Church  of 
tbe  procession  of  the  Holy  Spirit  fnm  the  Sen  as 
well  as  from  the  Father,  in  oppodtion  to  the 
brines  of  the  Greek  daich.  The  tieatisea 
inscribed  re^ectivdy,  1.  To  Mannd  Holobdus, 
or  Hdobdtts,  •  dlflbrent  person  from  Mamel 
Hdobdns  mentioned  elsewhere.  [KAtnjai.,  lite- 
rary and  ecdesiastical.  No.  8.1  2.  To  SophonisA. 
3.  To  Joannes  Nomophybx.  From  the  last  of  these 
treatisn  AUatios  has  given  long  extrscte  (Ade. 
flirf^gep.  p.  S84  and  503  i /)e  OMm  j^psoifo  i*Ao- 
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find,  p.  453.)  AlliUiiu  identifiM  tli«  writer  with 
tlw  **  Simoo  llieromwuchus  ex  oriine  Pnedi- 
catonun,*'  mentioned  by  Geoigius  TnpesuntiuB, 
or  Geotge  of  Trebiiond  [GiOROiua,  literary  and 
eccle«astica].  No.  48],  ai  being  a  oatire  of  Crete, 
ardent  for  the  divine  doctrinet  (w.  thoM  of  the 
WeiUmCbuicK),  who  went  to  Roim^  and  obtained 
of  the  Po^  the  office  of  Inqniutw  and  Judge  of 
Heretios  in  Crete  {Georg.  Tnpezunt.  ad  Cr^mtu 
£pwiola,  apud  AUat.  Graeda  Orlhodam,  toL  i. 
p.  537).  Allatina  euppotes  that  he  got  his  name 
Comrtaatjaopolitanns  &om  the  drcnmstance  of  hie 
family  having  belonged  to  that  city, Just  aa  Geor^ 
giu,  who  meotvoni  him,  waa  called  Tmpeznntiua, 
for  a  nmilar  reason.  Allattiu  {De  Simenn.  p.  202) 
fartlwr  idntifiee  him  with  the  Simon  Jatumaeus 
(PMaenno,  in  hit  Apparatus  Sacer,  misqaotea  the 
name  as  lacumaens,  and  Allatius  (L  c.)  further 
misquotes  it  as  Tacninaeus)  mentioned  by  Sixtus 
of  Sena  {BitUcA.  Sancbit  lib.  iv.),  as  hariug  been 
tet  Wuq>  pf  Gyndom,  and  afterwaida  arch- 
bishop of  Thebea,  and  as  having  flourished  aboKt 
A.  ».  1400.  It  is  to  be  observed  that  Sixtus  says 
Simon  latnmaeus  was  bom  at  Constantinople ; 
bat  perhaps  Sixtus  was  misled  by  the  epithet 
CoDstantinopoIitanua.  He  speaks  of  him  as  verted 
in  Latin,  Gnek,  and  Hebnw  literature,  and  as 
an  asudasas  stu^nt  of  the  KUe :  and  stales  that 
he  prapMed  a  reviuon  of  tfw  Qntk  text  of  the 
Kew  Testament ;  translated  it  most  faithfully, 
woid  for  w«d  (verbum  de  verbo)  into  Hebrew 
and  into  Latin  ;  and  formed  a  trigliiu  Testament, 
by  anangjng  the  Greek  text  and  the  two  versions 
in  three  parallel  columns  on  the  same  page,  so  that 
Hne  corresponded  to  line,  and  word  to  word, 
(Sixtus  Seaeaa.  L  c)  Allatius  (L  a.  p.  203)  says 
he  had  read  some  poems  addressed  to  Joannes 
Cantacuxenus,  with  the  inscription  ^/iwyoi  dpx'* 
wwuneAwou  e^^Mv,  ^  Simonis  Archiepiscopi  Tbe- 
bnnnn.'*  Of  theae  poems  be  quotes  a  few  lines : 
fiTMD  vbich  they  appear  to  have  been  addressed  to 
Caotaenzenas  i^ut  the  time  of  his  abdication,  in 
die  middle  of  the  fourteenth  century,  If^  tbere< 
fore,  Simon  flourished,  as  Sixtus  of  Sena  states, 
in  A.  D,  1400,  he  most  have  attained  a  con- 
dderable  age.  Gave  indinea  to  the  omnion  that 
the  Simon  who  wrote  the  three  treatises  on  the 
Holy  Spirit  was  a  distinct  vvma  tam  tfie  Simon 
Jacnmaeas  (he  adds  *  alias  Sacumaens*),  of  Sixtns 
«f  Sena.  He  thinks  that  if  they  were  the  same, 
the  date  given  by  Sixtus,  a,  d.  1400,  is  incorrect 
(Allatina,  La.;  Fabricins,  Bibt,  Gnec.  vol  xi. 
pp.  301, 334  ;  Cave,  Jfitt.  ad  ann.  1276  and 
1400,  vol  il  pL  323 ;  and  AffimtliXt  p.  87.  '-ed. 
Oxfeid,  1740—1743.) 

23.  Thrbni  Sciuptok.  HarpocnUon  (Lextctm* 
a.  V.  Ta^ijvtu),  mentions  Simon  as  the  author  of 
a  poem  entitled  or  described  as  E/t  Aualfuixof 
ran  'EptTpi4it  epijyos.  In  I^timach«m  Eretrientem 
7%raiiu.  It  is  probable  that  Simon  is  a  mistake 
for  Simonides.  [Simoniox&]  (Allat  Da  Simeon, 
SpiwA,  p.  200.)  [J.  C,  M.] 

SIMON  {Hfwv),  a  physician  of  Magnesia,  who 
is  mentioned  by  H^ntphilns  (ap.  Soran.  Di-  Arte 
O^sMr.  p.  100),  and  who  lived,  therefore,  in  or 
before  the  fourth  century  B.  a  He  is  probably  the 
same  person  who  is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laar- 
tius  (ii.  123),  and  said  by  him  to  have  lived  in 
the  time  of  Seleucus  Nlcanor.  [W.A.G,] 

SIHON  (2*^),  of  Awina,  a  celelxated  stop 
tnary  Is  bnnae,  who  flourished  abont  OL  76,  a,  a 
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475,  and  made  one  of  the  horses  and  one  of  th« 
charioteers,  in  the  group  which  was  dedicatod  at 
Olymina  by  Phormis,  the  contemporary  of  Oelon 
and  Hieron  ;  the  other  horse  and  charioteer  were 
made  by  Dionv'sius  of  Aigos  (Pans.  v.  27.  §  1). 
Pliny  states  that  he  made  a  dog  and  an  archer  in. 
bronae.  {ff-N.  xzxiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  33.)  He  is  alio 
motioned  by  Diogenes  LaSrUns  123]. 

To  these  passages  should  probably  be  added  two 
others,  in  which  the  name  of  Simon  is  concealed  by 
erroneous  readings.  Clemens  Alexandrinus  {Pro- 
trqii.  p.  31,  Sylbui^)  mentions,  on  the  authority  of 
Polenion,  a  statue  of  Dionysus  Morychus,  at 
Athens,  made  of  the  so&  stone  called  f  eUffr^f^ 
as  tiie  work  of  Skon,  tie  ton  of  Eupalavuu  ;  and 
the  tame  statue  is  ascribed  by  Zenolnvs  (v.  IS)  to 
ISmmiiu,  ike  son  of  JB>gMd<^m^l^.  We  know  nothing 
either  of  Sicon  or  of  Simmiaa  ;  but  in  the  former 
passage  nothing  can  be  simpler  than  the  correction 
of  Sucarvof  into  llfuevos,  and  in  the  latter  it  is 
obrions  how  earily  the  two  names  may  have  been 
confounded,  each  beginning  with  the  tyOable  Zi^ 
especially  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  old  MSS., 
Uiat  sylmble  only  was  written  as  an  abbreviation 
for  Mfuavos.  These  corrections  are  supported  by 
the  authority  of  Muller  {A^ia.  1 04)  and  Thiersch 
(Epocien,  p.  1 27),  and  no  sound  critic  will  hesitata 
to  prefer  them  to  SiUig^  method  conaetii^  lha 
passage  of  Clement  from  that  of  ZenoUos,  and 
reading  Xittfdov  in  both. 

Thiersch  sapposet  Simon,  the  son  of  Enpalamnt, 
to  have  lived  at  an  earlier  period  than  Simon  of 
Aegioa,  and  to  have  been  one  of  the  Attic  Daedft- 
lids.  This  is  possible,  but  by  no  means  necessary  ; 
for  although  the  maimer  in  which  the  statue  of 
Dionysus  IB  mentioned,  and  the  significant  name 
£!upalamiu  concur  to  place  Simon  with  the  so-called 
Daedalian,  or  archaic  period  of  art,  yet  that  period 
comes  down  so  far  as  to  include  the  age  unme- 
diately  befoijs  that  of  Pheidiaa,  and  Onalaa,  the 
contemporary  of  Simon  of  Aegisa,  is  expiesaly 
mentioned  as  belon^g  to  it.  [Disdalds. 
Onatas.]  [P*  8.] 

SIMO'NIDES  (3iju««»i)t),  .literary.  1.  Of 
Samoa,  or,  as  he  is  more  usually  designated,  of 
AmorgoB,  was  the  second,  both  in  time  and  in 
reputa^n,  of  tiu  three  principal  iambic  poets  of  the 
eany  period  of  Greek  kteratuie,  namely,  Arehilo- 
chus,  Simonides,  and  Hipponax  (Prodns,  C^rssfom. 
7  ;  Lucian.  PtendoL  2).  The  chief  infoteation 
which  we  have  respecting  him  is  contained^  two 
articles  of  Suidaa  (».  vo.  Si^iwIihTS,  1tftfii& ;  the 
greater  part  of  the  latter  article  is  obvioosly  mis- 
placed, and  really  refers  to  Simonides)  ;  ftm, 
which  we  learn  that  his  fiuho^  name  was  Crineat 
and  that  he  waa  originally  a  native  of  Samoa, 
whence,  by  a  curious  paralel  to  the  hisbny  of 
Archilochus,  he  led  a  colony  to  the  neighbooring 
island  of  Amorgos,  one  of  the  Cyclades  or  Sporadea, 
where  he  founded  three  cities,  Miooa,  Aegialos, 
and  Arcetine,  in  the  first  of  which  he  tixed  hw 
own  abode.  (Comp,  Stiab,  x.  p.  487  ;  Steph.  Byi. 
a.  V.  'KfMpiyis  ;  Tietz.  OiiL  ziL  52.)  He  is  gene* 
rally  said  to  have  been  contemporary  with  Archi- 
lochus ;  and  the  date  assigned  to  him  by  the  chnv- 
Bogiaphers  is  OL  29.  1  or  S,  a  c.  66|  or  66f 
(Syncell.  p.  213  ;  Hieronym.  ap.  A.  Malum, 
Script.  Vet.  vol  viii.  p.  333  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Stroat. 
vol.  L  pb  S3S  ;  Cyril,  e.  JuUan.  vol.  i  p.  13). 
The  statement  of  Snidaa  that  he  flourished  490 
years  after  the  IVojan  War,  would,  according  to 
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'  th»  Talgsr  era,  the  epoch  of  EnbHtheneB,  place 
liiiB  Mi  (118S  —  490=)  B.C.  693  ;  vt,  loeotding 
to  the  em  of  Democritni,  at  (IlfiO  — 490s)  B.a 
SeO,  whicli  agnet  with  the  dmnagniphen.  (See 
Clinton,  F.H.  YoLi  <.  an.  712,  665,  963  ;  and 
"Welcker,  u  cited  below.) 

The  worki  of  Simonidea,  aocording  to  Suidoi 
(i: «.),  cootiited  of  an  elegy  in  two  book*,  aod 
{amine  poems ;        according  to  the  other  notice 
in  Snidaa  {*.  v.  Sw^oi),  iambic  and  other  miicel- 
latwona  poemt,  and  ui  Arckauologs  of  tiu  Sanwau 
( j^aioXeTfaf  tSiy  la^ttv).    From  Uie  comparison 
of  then  two  poaugea,  Wekker  thinka  that  the 
clegtao  poem  maotimied  in  the  firat  ia  the  ifxtuih 
Aoyia  tw  Si^tW  of  the  aecond,  and  not,  a*  odiera 
have  thought,  ■  ^omic  poem,  at  least  not  chieflj 
•uch.    The  gnomic  poetry  of  that  early  period  wai 
ao  highly  esteemed  and  ao  often  quoted,  that  it 
is  Karcely  credible  that  if  so  celebrated  a  poet 
Its  Simonidea  had  written  elegiac  verses  of  that 
species,  not  ene  of  them  ahould  have  been  pre- 
-aened.    All  his  gnomic  poetry  ia  iambic.  On 
"Urn  other  band,  it  was  not  uncommon  for  the 
icady  poeta  to  write  metrical  histories  of  their 
Uiative  countries  or  cities,  and  such  a  history  of 
.Samoa,  chiefly  of  a  genealogical  character,  had 
"been  composed  in  hexameter  verse,  long  before 
nhe  time  of  Simonides,  by  Asins,  the  son  of 
«j\mphiptolemaa.     tt  ia  thetsfim  qaite  natural, 
~\Velcker .  contends,  that  when  the  elegiac  metre 
Diad  been  estaUiahed,  Simonides  ahould  have  ap* 
3>lied  it  to  the  aame  subject,  intermixing  perhaps 
an  hia  nanationa  counsels  and  opinions  on  public 
iafiain,  and  thus  forming  a  poem  akin  to  the 
JEmomia  of  Tyrtuu  or  Uie  /oats  of  Bias.  The 
wxisting  fragments  of  his  iaminc  poems  have  a  de- 
cidedly gnomic  character,  and  afford  evidence  that 
Oio  was  reckoned  among  the  sages  who  preceded 
-the  Seven  Wise  Men.    To  confirm  this  view  by 
parallel  examples,  Welcker  quotas  the  poems  of 
Xenophanes,  of  Colophon,  on  his  native  dty  and 
on  the  coltmisation  of  Elea,  and  other  similar 
works  of  other  poeta. 

It  was,  however,  the  iambic  poems  of  Simonides 
that  made  his  reputation,  lliese  were  of  two 
species,  gnomic  and  satirical  Hia  venes  of  the 
hitter  dnaa  were  very  similar  to  thoaa  of  Arehiloehns, 
inasmoch  as  his  sanasms  were  directed  at  a  par- 
ticular person,  named  Orodoecides,  who  has  thus  ob- 
tained a  celebrity  like  that  conferred  upon  Lycombes 
by  Archilodius,  and  upon  Bupalus  by  Hipponax 
(Locian.  I.  c)  j  although  the  unlucky  reputation 
of  Otodoeeidea  was  by  no  means  so  extensive  as 
that  of  Lvcambes  and  Bupakts,  who  l>ecume  a  pair 
■of  provenial  victims,  just  as  their  persecutors, 
.Aithilochus  and  Hipponax,  are  spoken  of  together 
aa  great  satirists  ;  whence  W«cker  infers  that, 
Ta  this  department  of  iambie  poetry,  the  Csme  of 
Simonides  was  by  ao  means  eqltal  to  that  of  Ar> 
chilochns  and  Hipponax. 

But,  whatever  defect  there  may  have  been  in  the 
pnngency  of  his  satire,  it  was  amply  compensated 
by  Uie  wisdom  and  force  of  his  gdomic  poetry,  in 
whieh  he  embodied  sentiments  and  precepts, 
reTerriog  to  human  Character  and  the  afiaira  of 
human  life,  in  htnguage^  in  which  antique  etttipli- 
city  waa  combined  with  iitnets  and  fulness  of 
expression,  inteimixed  occasionally  with  that  quiet 
irony  or  satire,  in  which  he  aeenu  to  have  suc- 
ceeded bettw  than  in  personal  senasm.  This 
part  of  bis  poetry  Wekker  eonaidcra  te  haiK 


formed,  withontdoubt,acontinnoiHaeriesof  verara, 
in  the  shape  of  preonita  addressed  t«  yoatha  iu 
general,  or  to  any  individiial  yonth,  not,  like  tb« 
precepts  of  Heaiod,  to  some  partiealar  one.  A 
great  part  of  the  poem  refernd,  as  in  Heaiod, 
Theognis,  and  Phocrlides,  to  the  relations  trf"  men 
to  the  other  sex,  and  the  characteristics  women 
are  described  in  that  satirical  vein,  iriiich  prevails 
in  these  and  other  poets,  but  the  spirit  of  which 
was,  perhaps,  not  so  much  to  dlspange  the  whole 
aex  as  to  ^calt  the  standard  by  which  they  abonid 
be  Judged,  especially  with  regard  to  industry, 
ec(»K>my,  and  the  other  honsehold  virtues.  **  For 
this  pn^Kise  he  uiakH  use  of  a  eontrivaaee  iriiieh, 
at  a  later  time,  also  oecnra  in  the  gnomea  of  Pbo- 
cylides ;  that  is,  he  derives  the  various,  though 
generally  bad,  qualities  of  women  from  the  varietr 
of  their  origin  ;  by  which  fiction  he  gives  a  much 
livelier  image  of  female  characters,  than  he  could 
have  done  by  a  mere  ennmeration  of  their  qualities. 
The  uncleanly  woman  is  formed  from  the  swine  ; 
the  cunning  vromaa,  equally  versed  in  good  and 
evil,  fhna  the  fox  ;  the  tallutive  wonan,  fmn  the 
dog ;  the  tasy  woman,  from  the  earth  ;  the  nneqiial 
and  changeable,  from  the  sea ;  the  woman  who 
takes  pleasure  only  in  eating  and  in  seoinal  de- 
lights, from  the  asa  i  the  perverse  wraun  ftwa  the 
weaael ;  the  wonan  find  of  dress,  fhm  the  bene  ; 
the  ugly  and  malicioas  woman,  from  the  ape ; 
there  is  only  one  race  created  for  the  ben^t  of 
men,  the  woman  sprung  from  the  bee,  who  is  fond 
of  her  work,  and  keeps  faithful  watch  ont  her 
bouBe."*  (MiiUer,  HitL  of  the  IM.  of  A»e.  Graeee, 
vol.  i.  p.  140.)  The  greater  number,  hewevei; 
the  pauages  relating  to  woaen  in  the  fragmeou  oC 
Simonides  seem  to  belong  to  his  satiric,  nttber  than 
hia  gnomic  iambica.  It  ia  doubtful  whether  be 
wrote  at  all  in  choliambic  verse.  One  Une  of 
that  metre  is  preserved,  but  an  easy  alteration  of 
the  last  word  converts  It  into  an  ordinary  iaminc 
Verse  ;  and  there  is  only  one  other  fragment  which 
has  any  appearance  of  being  chdiambic  (Sen 
Ueineke,  f%i/iamb.  Poct.  Graec  pp.  134,  135.) 
Like  the  other  early  iambic  poets,  Simonidea  also 
used  the  trochaic  metre,  which  Is  moat  cloaely  con- 
nected in  rhythm  with  tiie  iambie.  (Gnmmat.  vjk 
Canaorin.  e.  9.)  Be»des  thair  poetical  intenat, 
the  fngments  of  Smanidee  are  tery  valuable  for 
the  numetoul  fimna  of  the  dd  Imde  dialect  whick 
they  preserve :  the  {dntipal  eiamples  are  collected 
by  Welcker. 

Great  confurion  has  been  made  by  modem 
acj^otara,  as  weU  as  ancient  grammarians,  between 
Simonidea  Of  Amocgda  and  hia  more  eelebnted 
namemke  of  Ceoa.  Tbe  cilly  safe  mle  fiv  d!stin< 
guishing  them  is  to  ascribe  all  tiie  iambic  and  sa- 
tiric fiagments  to  the  former,  and  all  the  lyric 
remains  to  the  latter,  except  some  few  which  be- 
long perhaps  to  a  youngte  Simonides  of  Ceos.  [Seti 
below.  No.  3.)  As  to  the  homenus  di^iac  and 
e^t^nmatic  remains,  wbicb  M  poaaeta  Under  Ae 
name  of  Simouidaa,  there  is  no  good  refeaon  far 
assigning  any  of  tbem  to  Simonidea  of  Amocgoa, 
although,  as  we  have  seen,  be  ia  aaid  to  bato 
written  an  elegy. 

The  fragments  of  Simonidea  of  Amot^  faave 
been  edited,  intetmixed  with  those  of  SitQotiides 
of  Ceoa,  and  almoat  without  an  attempt  ta  diatfn- 
gnish  them,  in  the  chief  eollectioiis  of  tbe  Cln»k 
poeu ;  in  Bmnck's  Aiuteda^  vol.  i.  pp.  130,  Ml. ; 
and  in  Jacobs^  Anlk,  Graee.  vol  L  ag.  57,  fitJ* 
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0.  D.  Koeler,  with  n  prefatory  epiitle  bj  Heyne, 
tiottii^.  178),  Hvo,  But  thv  fint  complate  edition 
wu  that  of  Welcker,  pnbUdwd  in  th«  AMnuoin 
Mnamm  far  1835,  3nd  MnM,  voL  lit  pp.  853,  folL, 
and  elao  Mpantely,  nnder  the  title  of  Stmomdii 
AmorgiM  Iambi  iptae  twpmtmt,  Bonn,  1835,  Sto. 
The  text  of  the  fragment!  ii  alio  contained  in 
SchD«dewin*>  Deleetiu  Foent  ^fraeeontm,  pp.  196, 
folL,  in  Beigk'B  Podae  Ljfriei  Graeci,  pp.  500,  folL, 
and  the  Poetat  Owomid,  in  the  Tanchnits  ckuio. 
(Welcker,  I. Schn^ewin,  in  Zintnennann^ 
ZrU»dmfi  fur  Altera.  1 836,  pp.  !t6S,  foil. ;  M>i)I^r, 
HifL  Lit.  i.  e. ;  Ulrici,  Ouek.  d.  HeU.  DuJUk.  rol.  ii. 

304— 307;  Bode,v«Lii.  p.  1,  pp.318— 327; 
BemlHudjp^  OnmdHu  d.  (MmL  LUL  toL  H,  pp. 
33»~.31I.) 

3.  Simonidea,  of  Ceoa,  one  of  the  most  celebrated 
Ijiic  poeti  of  OteecA,  wa>  the  perfecter  of  the 
Elegy  and  Epigram,  and  the  rival  of  Lame  and 
Pin<^  in  the  Dithyiamb  and  the  EfHnician  Ode. 
He  lived  at  the  clooe  of  that  period  of  two  cen- 
tnrio,  daring  which  Ijrio  poetry  advanced  ban 
the  eariiou  mnakal  impnTement*  of  Terpander,  to 
that  high  etage  of  development  which  it  attained 
ill  hia  own  worka,  and  in  the  odea  of  Pindar  and 
the  ehonuea  of  Aeschy lua ;  in  which  the  fonn 
coold  be  no  further  improved  without  injoring  the 
trae  spirit  of  poetry  ;  and  firom  which,  after  a  tvief 
mt  at  the  point  of  perliKtion  in  the  flhoroaM  of 
Sophoelea,  it  rapidly  dqtenented  in  the  hand*  of 
Enrlpidea  and  of  the  Athenhui  dithynunlne  poeta, 
whom  Ariatophanea  ao  aeverely  aKtiriaed.  His 
-griiius  must  have  receired,  alio,  no  amall  impulse 
frum  the  political  circumitances  of  his  age.  When 
yonng,  he  fbnned  a  part  of  the  brilliant  literary 
circle  which  Hipparchua  collected  at  bii  coorL 
In  advanced  life,  he  enjoyed  the  personal  friend- 
ship of  Themistocles  and  Pannnias,  and  eelebiatad 
their  exploit* ;  and  in  his  extreme  old  age,  he 
fiMmd  an  bonouied  retreat  at  the  eotut  of  Syracnae. 
Hia  lifa  azUBded  from  about  tin  first  osaipation 
of  Pttsistoatas  to  the  end  of  die  Pernas  wars,  from 

01.  56.  1,  to  01.  78. 1,  B.C  556—467.  The  chief 
authorities  for  bis  life,  besides  the  ancient  writers, 
and  the  hiatorians  of  Qreek  litemtnre(Miiller,Ulrici, 
Bodei,  Bemhardy,&c)  are  the  two  worka  of  Scimei- 
dpwin  {Simomdit  On  Carmimt  Siliqmae,  BmnsT. 
1835,  Svo.)  and  Riohur  (Simimidm  dtr  aeU.  vm 
Kmk,  Mcik  asMem  Leben  ieaetfirfea  mtd  in  astMM 
poetitAea  UebermUn  vbertixL,  Schlenringen,  1836, 
4to},  in  which  the  ancient  authorities  are  io  fully 
colk-cted  and  discussed,  that  it  is  unnecessary  to 
rvfcr  to  any  except  the  most  important  of  them. 

Simonides  was  bom  at  Jnlia,  in  the  island  of 
Ooa.  in  OL  56. 1,  B-c.  556,  as  we  learn  from  one 
of  his  own  epigrams  (No.  203*),  in  which  he  cel»- 
brntrs  a  victory  which  he  gained  at  Athens,  at  the 
age  of  SO  years,  in  the  ardionship  of  Adeimantua, 
that  is,  in  OL  7o.  4,  B.a  476  ;  and  this  date  is 
confirmed  by  other  authorities,  and  by  the  date  of 
bis  death,  which  took  place  at  the'age  of  89  (Suid.) 
or  80  {Mar.  Pwr.y,  in  OL  78. 1,  b.c.  467 ;  Locian 
Maavb.  26)  extends  his  life  beyond  90  years. 
Schn.  pp.  iii.  iv. ;  Clinton,  F.  //.  *.  oo.  556,  476, 
467.) 

His  bthw  was  named  I^eoprepes,  and  bis  grand- 
&Uier  Hyllidiiis ;  but  this  must  have  been  bis 
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maternal  gnindfiither,  if,  as  there  is  reason  fi  bo- 
lieve,  his  paternal  grandfather  was  also  named 
Simonides,  and  was  also  a  poeb  {Marm.  Par.  islp^ 
48}  Bdelib,C!7.  ToLiL  p.312.)  TbapoetBao- 
cbylides  was  bis  nq>bew  \  and  anotlier  Simonidea, 
distingiusbed  by  the  epidiot  of  GsasoAyw,  waa  bit 
grandson.  (See  below,  Nft  8.)  Tlie  following  ia 
the  whole  genealogy. 

Slmonidei.  HylUdins. 
Lec^rirepes.  ^  (Danghtn.) 


Simoiudea.  (Daimiter)  =  Hidon,  w 

I  I  Hidylnfc 

(Daughter.)  Baoebylide^ 

Simonidea. 

It  seems,  from  a  story  related  by  Cbantaeleon 
(Ath.  z.  p.  456,  a),  that  the  family  of  Simonidea 
held  some  hereditaiy  office  in  cMUwction  widi 
the  woiship  of  I)ionysuB,and  that  tht  poat  hiuaelf 
officiated,  what  a  b^,  in  tbo  aerrka  m  the  god  at 
whoae  fastivala  bo  aftnwards  gained  ao  many  Tie- 
tutiea.  He  appears  also  to  lutTe  been  bnmgbt  op 
to  mnric  and  poetry  as  a  profession.  The  pre- 
ceding genealogy  furnishes  strong  presumption  that 
Uie  art,  aoeerdiog  to  the  then  common  enstom,  was 
faeiediiaiT  in  bis  family ;  and  it  it  stated  that  ha 
instncted  tiia  eimtisea  who  celebrated  tbe  ww* 
ship  of  Apollo  at  Cartboea,  where,  as  also  in  the 
rest  of  his  native  island,  that  god  was  especially 
honoured.  (ChamaeL  L  c)  Pindar,  who  vras  a 
bitter  rival  of  Smonides,  makes  this  early  poetic 
discipline  asnhject  of  reproach,  dengnaiing  him  and 
Bacchylides  as  rodi  naSarras,  as  if  they  had  been 
poeu  merely  by  instixicUon,  and  not  by  insptiatitni. 
(See  further,  Schneidewin.  pp.  vi. — viiL) 

Fran  his  native  island  Simonidea  proceeded  to 
Athens,  proliBbly  on  the  invitation  of  Hipparchns, 
who  attached  him  to  his  society  by  great  rewards 
(Pkt.  Hipparth.  p.  228,  a  ;  Aelian,  V.  H.  viii.  2). 
The  reign  of  Hipparchus  was  from  B.C.  528  to 
514,  so  that  Simonides  probably  spent  the  beat 
years  of  his  life  at  the  tyrant's  court.  Anacreon 
lived  at  the  court  of  Hipparchns  at  the  same  time, 
but  we  bave  no  evidence  of  any  intimate  rehttiona 
between  tbe  two  poets,  except  an  epitaph  upon 
Anaeieon,  which  is  ascribed  to  Simonides  (Fr.  171, 
Schn.  I  Brmtck,  Amd.  voL  i.  p.  136,  No,  49.  s. 
55).  Another  of  the  great  poeU  then  at  the  court 
of  Hipparchns  was  the  dithyrambic  poet  Lasus, 
Pindar's  teacher,  who  engaged  in  poetical  contests 
with  Simonides ;  and  the  rivalry  between  then 
Rppeart  to  have  been  carried  on  in  no  friendly 
^liriL    (Ariatoph.  Vap.  1410,  c.  SchoL) 

We  have  no  positive  informntion  respecting  the 
poet's  lifs  between  the  murder  of  Hippnichus  and 
the  battle  of  Marathon.  It  appears  not  improbaUe 
that  he  remuned  at  Athens  aflcr  the  azpobion  of 
Hippias,  of  whom  he  speaks  as 

^Kvbfit  dfHtrrtifd'ivTov  k»  'EAA(E9i  t«»  ^*  fairrov, 

in  his  epitaph  on  the  tyrant's  daughter  Archedice 
(No.  170),  which  bears,  however, internal  evidence 
(vv.  3,  4)  of  having  been  written  after  the  ex 
pnluon  of  the  Pouatn^a.  But  tbe  fsToors  he 
had  recMted  from  the  Peisistntids,  and  espedally 
from  Hipparehnii  did  not  prennt  bim  from  speak 
iiig  of  tbe  death  af  his  patna  as^a  great  light 
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aridDg  apon  the  AduDUUia,"  in  bh  eplgnun  (No. 
i87),  irhieh  m  nwymppoM  to  bave  been  in- 
■cnbrd  npoit  the  bwe  of  uta  ttaton  set  up  to  Har- 
mcdiai  and  Ariitogeiton  after  the  expulaioa  of 
MipEWia,  B.  c.  510.    (Pnua.  1  8.  §  S.) 

It  wns  probably  the  next  period  of  his  life  which 
Simonides  spent  in  Thesialy,  under  the  patronage 
of  the  Aleuadi  and  Scopada,  whose  names,  accord- 
ing to  Thracritiis  (Id.  xri.  34)  wen  only  preterred 
from  oblivion  by  Uia  beautiful  poems  in  which  the 
great  Crian  banl  celebrated  the  nctories  gnined  by 
their  tvitt  hones  in  the  sacred  gnmes.  Of  these 
poems  we  still  possess  a  cunsiderable  portion  of  the 
celebrated  Epinician  Ode,  on  the  nctory  of  Scopas 
with  the  four-horsed  chariot  (No.  13),  which  is 
.preserved  and  commented  upon  by  Platci  in  the 
i*ntagora$ ;  and  fragments  of  the  Threnes  on  the 
general  destruction  of  the  Scopads  (No.  46),  and 
on  the  Aleuad  Antiochus  (No,  48) ;  and  it  is 
not  imj^hable  that  the  mngnificent  Lament  of 
Oaaem  {Ho.  M)  was  a  Tfaiene  eomposad  for  ona 
of  the  Alenada.  If  we  ma;  believe  Platanb,  th« 
poet  was  oUiged  to  confess  that  the  charms  of  his 
song  fiuled  to  hnmaolse  the  nisEcd  spirits  of  the 
Thessalians,  'AftaOiffTtpoi  ydp  clffiv,  ^  tk  uw'  i/ioS 
^(avToaffftu  ( Plut  (/e  Jad. /'oet.  p.  15,  c).  Even 
the  tyrants  whom  he  celebrated  are  said  to  have 
grudged  faim  his  jut  reward.  (Sohhb.  /f.  £  pt  4.) 

Respecting  these  lelations  irf  the  poet  to  the  ty- 
tanta  of  ThrssRlv,  a  most  inleresdng  story  is  told 
by  Mveml  of  th^  ancient  writers.  The  best  form  of 
it  is  probably  that  which  Cicero  gives,  on  the  autho- 
rity of  Callinachni  {dt  Oral.  ii.  86).  At  a  banquet 
given  by  Scopas,  when  Simonidea  had  song  a  poem 
whidi  ha  had  eompoaed  in  hanoot  af  his  p^nm, 
•ad  in  which,  acewdiog  to  die  custom  of  the  poeta 
(in  their  Epinician  Odes),  he  had  adorned  his  cota- 
position  by  devoting  a  great  part  of  it  to  the 
pmiaes  of  Castor  and  Pollux,  the  tyrant  had  the 
meanness  to  say  that  he  would  give  the  poet  only 
half  of  the  atipnlated  payment  for  his  Ode,  and 
that  he  mi^ht  apply  for  the  remainder,  if  he  chose, 
to  his  Tjndarlda,  to  whom  he  had  given  an  equal 
•liaro  of  the  praise.  It  was  not  long  before  a 
message  was  bronght  to  Simonidea,  that  two  young 
men  were  standing  at  the  door,  and  earnestly  de- 
manding to  see  him.  He  rose  from  his  seat,  went 
ontt  and  found  no  one  t  bat,  during  his  absence,  the 
building  he  had  just  left  foil  down  upon  the  ban- 
queteta,  and  crashed  to  death  Scopas  and  all  his 
friends,  whom  we  may  snppose  to  have  laughed 
heartily  at  his  barbarous  jest.  And  so  the  Dioscuri 

Sid  the  poet  their  half  of  the  reward  for  the  Ode. 
illimaehna,  in  a  flaginent  which  w«  atill  possets, 
puts  into  the  poet's  mouth  some  beantifal  elegiac 
miea  in  oelelnBtion  of  the  event  (Fr.  71,  Bentley). 
It  )•  not  worth  while  to  discuss  the  variations 
upon  die  story  as  related  by  other  writers,  and 
especially  by  Quiniilian  (xi.  2.  §  1 1  ;  conip.  Vnl. 
Max.  i.  8  ;  Aristeid.  Oral.  iv.  p.  684  ;  Phaed.  Fai. 
iv.  24 ;  Ovid.  Ik  61 3, 514,  &c. ;  see  Schneidewin, 
pp.  zi.  foil.).  It  appeara  that  the  Ode  believed  to 
Inve  been  mug  on  this  oeca»oii  was  that  same 
ElHnician  Ode  to  which  alluuon  has  been  already 
made,  and  of  which  we  possess  the  half  reUting  to 
Scopaa  himself,  though  we  have  lost  tin  other  hal^ 
which  referred  to  the  Dioscuri. 

That  the  story  it  altogether  fitbnhmi  ean  by  no 
mema  be  muntained ;  although^  in  the  form  in 
whidi  it  haa  now  come  down  to  at,  it  mast  be 
4nMd  withthoHlagendawhiohaubodiadthopo- 


vailing  senUment,  that  the  poet  was  the  beloved 
servant  of  die  gods,  who  would  interpose  to  pre- 
serve him  from  injury,  nr  to  avenge  his  wrongB  ;  as 
in  the  cases  of  Arion,  saved  by  the  dolphin,  and 
Ibyciis,  avenged  by  the  cranes  That  some  ovei>- 
whelming  and  general  caUmity,  amoonting  to  ma 
almost  total  extinction,  befell  th«  fonily  of  the 
Scopads  about  this  time,  is  evident  from  tiie  threno 
composed  for  them  by  Simonidas  (No.  46).  and 
from  the  absence  ot  any  mention  of  them  io  tfaot* 
events  connected  with  the  Persian  invasion,  in 
which  the  Aleuads  took  so  prominent  a  part 
(Herod,  vii.  6)  ;  not  to  mention  the  testimony  of 
Phavorious  (np.  Stob.  Strm.  c  cv.  62)  and  other 
writers,  which  is  perhaps  derived  only  froca  ibo 
threne  itself  (Schn.  p.  xiii.).  Schneidewin  suggcsta 
an  ingenious  explanation  of  the  story,  but  con- 
ceived in  too  rationalistic  a  spirit  to  be  hastily  ad- 
mitted ;  namely,  that  Scopas,  whose  tyrannical 
character  is  shown,  both  bjr  the  story  itself  and  by 
the  apohigetio  loin  in  which  Simotiides  speak*  of 
him  in  his  Ode,  was  so  odions  to  the  people,  that 
they  J^ottad  bis  destruction  by  undermimng  the 
building  in  which  he  was  about  to  hold  the  CnliTal 
in  commemonUion  of  his  victory  at  the  games ;  bat 
that  they  saved  Simonidea,  by  a  timely  warning, 
on  account  of  his  sacred  character  as  a  poet. 
Schneidewin  quotes^  in  cou&rmatioa  of  thia  view 
of  the  aue,  the  testimony  of  Phanina  of  Enaoa 
(ap.  Ath.  X.  p.  438,  e.),  who  placed  the  denth  of 
S«>pas  under  the  head  of  the  Destruetion  of  Ty- 
rants through  Revenge.    (Schn.  p.  xv.) 

Whether  in  consequence  of  this  calamity,  or  on 
account  of  the  impending  Persian  invasion,  or  for  . 
some  other  reason,  Simonidea  returned  to  Athena, 
and  soon  had  the  noblest  t^portnnity  of  employing 
his  poetic  powers  in  the  celebration  of  the  grmt 
evenU  of  the  Persian  wars.  At  the  request  of 
Miltiadea,  he  composed  an  epigram  for  the  statne 
of  Pan,  which  the  Athenians  dedicated  after  the 
battle  o(  Hiarathon  (No.  18H).  In  the  following 
year,  in  the  archoiiship  of  Ariiteidea,  B.  c.  489,  be 
conquered  Aeschylus  in  the  contest  for  the  prise 
which  the  Athenians  offored  for  an  elegy  on  tlioae 
who  fell  at  Marathon  (Fr.  58,  Epig.  149).  Ten 
yean  later,  he  composed,  at  the  request  of  the 
Amphictyona,  the  epimns  which  were  inscribed, 
upon  the  tmnb  of  the  Spartans  who  foU  at  Ther- 
mopylae, as  well  as  an  encomium  on  the  same 
heroes  (Epig.  1 50 — 15.%  Fr.  9) ;  and  he  also  cele- 
brated tiie  batties  of  Artemisiura  and  Salaniis,  and 
the  great  men  who  commanded  in  them  (Fr.  2 — 8, 
Epig.  157—160,  190—194).  He  lived  upon  in- 
timate taims  with  Themistoclea,  and  a  good  stoty 
is  told  of  the  dcill  with  which  the  stalesnun  re- 
buked the  immoderate  demands  of  the  poet  (Plut. 
7W.  £  :  Praaeept.  PoliL  p.  807.  a.;  ei  Imp, 
ApojJtih.  p.  185,  c ;  for  another  story  see  Cic  Ft^ 
ii.  32).  One  of  his  epigrams  (No.  197)  was  written 
on  the  occasion  of  the  restoration  of  the  sanctuary 
of  the  Lycointdaa  by  Tiiemiatocles.  Reqiecting 
the  enmity  between  Simonidea  and  the  poet  TimiK 
creon  of  Rhodea,  see  Schneidewin,  p.  xviiu 

The  battle  of  Plataeae  (a.  C  479)  furnished 
Kmonidn  with  another  subject  for  an  elegy  (Fr. 
59;  comp.  Epig.  199),  and  gave  occasion  for  the 
celebrated  epigram  (No.  198),  which  be  cmnposed 
for  Paunnias,  who  inscribed  it  on  the  tripod  dedi- 
cated by  the  Greeks  at  Delphi  out  of  the  Persiaii 
qxnls ;  but  which,  on  aceonnt  of  its  anogant 
ascription  of  all  the  honour  of  the  vietoiy  to  Paa^ 
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nnin  MmHlt  was  enued     the  LMediemaitint, 

who  mbatituted  for  it  die  name*  of  the  stntes 
whicli  hitd  taken  part  in  the  battle  (Thnc.  L  132  ; 
l^s.  ill  8.  §  ] ).  Varioa>  Btoriea  are  told  respect- 
ing the  poet't  intimacy  witb  Pausaniaa ;  and, 
among  them,  that,  the  king  having  called  upon  the 
poet  for  some  wiee  caving,  Simonides  replied, 
"  Remember  that  than  art  a  man."  PHouniaa 
made  l^ht  of  the  warning,  nntil  he  nru  ahnt  np 
in  the  brazen  honie,  when  he  wae  heard  to  ex- 
claim, ''CI  ^ipt  Ktic,  lifyn  ri  Upa  xpni*^  4*  i  Avyot 
ffoif,  tyii  Si  dma*  oi9ir  adrd*'  ^t^p'  t&cu 
(Plntsfch,  CbMo/.  ad  ApoOim.  p.  105,  a ;  Aalian, 
V.  H.  ix.  41).  The  atorj  certainly  beara  a  Tary 
snepiciwu  likeiwM  to  the  vdtknown  tale  m 
Croeani  and  Solon. 

Simonidea  had  completed  hie  eightieth  year,  whm 
hie  kmg  poetied  career  at  Athena  waa  crowoed  by 
the  vietory  which  be  gwned  with  ^e  ditby- 
lambie  dionta,  in  the  arraonahip  of  Adeimaatna, 
two  yean  later  than  the  battle  of  Plataeaa  (01. 
7£.  ],  B.  c.  477),  being  the  fifty-aixth  piiie  which 
he  had  carried  off  (Epig.  203,  204). 

It  mnst  have  been  ahortly  after  thia  that  he  waa 
invited  to  Synumae  by  Hiero,  at  whoae  court  ha 
lived  till  hia  death  in  &a  467.  On  hia  way  to 
Sidly  he  appears  to  hare  visited  Jbgoa  Oiaeda, 
and  at  Tarentnm  he  ia  aaid  to  bare  been  a  second 
time  mimculouBly  pteserred  from  destmction  aa 
the  reward  of  his  piety  (Liban.  toL  iv.  p.  1101, 
Reiske;  Epig.  18S,  184).  He  aerved  Hiero  by 
hia  wisdom  aa  well  aa  by  fais  art,  for,  immediately 
after  hia  atriTal  in  Sicily,  he  became  tbe  mediator 
of  a  peace  between  Hiero  and  Theron  of  Agrigen- 
tum  [SiAti.  ad  Find.  OL  ii-  29).  There  are 
several  allnsiona  to  tbe  wise  discooraea  of  the  poet 
at  the  conit  of  tbe  tyrant  (PhU.  ii.) ;  and 
Xenophon  has  put  fais  Dialogne  on  tbe  Evils  and 
Excellencies  of  Tyranny  (the  /ftsro)  Into  the 
mouths  of  Hiero  and  Simonidea.  The  celebrated 
evnsion  of  the  question  respecting  the  nature  of 
Uod  is  ascribed  by  Cicero  {de  NaL  Dear.  i.  22)  to 
Simonidea,  as  an  answer  to  Hiero.  He  lived  on 
stmibir  terms  of  philoeophic  iaterGoone  with  tbe 
wib  of  Hieroi 

Of  all  the  poets  whom  Hiero  attracted  to  his 
court,  among  whom  were  Pindar,  Bacchylidra,  and 
Aeschylus,  Simonidea  appears  to  have  been  his 
iaToarite.  He  provided  ao  mnniBcently  for  his 
wants,  that  the  poet,  who  always  displayed  a 
kirong  taste  for  substantial  rewards,  was  able  to 
•ell  a  large  portion  of  the  daily  supplies  sent  him 
by  the  xin^ ;  and,  upon  being  reproached  for 
trading  in  hia  patron*a  bounty,  he  assigned  aa  hia 
inotiie  ^e  desire  to  display  at  once  the  mnnili- 
eence  of  Hiero  and  his  own  moderation.  He  still 
continued,  when  at  Syracuse,  to  employ  hia  muse 
occasionally  in  the  service  of  other  Grecian  states. 
Thus,  as  (Scent  leniarka  {Gd.  Miy.  7),  he  eon- 
tinned  his  poetical  aetivi^  to  extreme  old  age ; 
and  Jerome  mentions  him  among  those  swan-like 
poets,  who  sang  more  sweetly  at  the  approach  of 
death  (Epiri,  34).  His  remaina  were  honoured 
wi^  a  aplendid  funeral,  and  the  following  epitaph, 
probably  of  his  own  composition,  was  inacribed 
upon  his  tomb  (TecIz.  (M.  I  24) : 

•E{  ^1  wernf  jMrru,  ^ifutMit,  lipao  s^imh 

Kol  TplroSas  ■  d^ivKta  8*  i»  3i<reA^  w«8% 
K«I^  M  iwiltv  XfllvcUt'EAAqo'i  S*  tTOtww 


Hiseepalohre  is  said  by  Snidaa  (s.  v.)  to  ban  been 

rathlessly  destroyed  by  Phoenix,  a  general  of  the 
Agrigentines,  who  used  its  materials  for  the  con- 
struction of  a  tower,  when  be  was  besieging 
SyracQse. 

Little  space  is  left-  to  describe  the  personal  and 
poetical  character  of  ^monidea,  and  this  has  at* 
ready  been  done  so  well  by  OttMed  Miiller,  that 
it  is  hardly  necessary  to  say  very  much.  (AfuL  LiL 
Anc,  OrtecA,  voL  i  pp.  208,  foil.)  Belonging  to  a 
people  eminent  for  their  orderly  aod  nrtaous  cba- 
ncter  (Plat.  Fnlag.  v-  see  StaUbaitm^ 

noteX  Simonides  binuan  became  proverbial  tat  that 
virtue  whidi  tbe  Oreeka  called  m^povAtf,  tan- 
poance,  order,  and  self-command  in  one's  own 
conduct,  and  moderation  in  one^  opinions  and 
desires  and  views  of  human  life  ;  and  ^is'spirit 
breathes  tbroogh  alt  his  poetry.  (Schn.  p^  xzxiii.) 
His  remenoa  for  ral^ioa  is  iliown  in  bii  ticat- 
ment  of  tbo  ancient  mytha.  His  political  mi 
mond  wisdom  has  already  been  referred  to  ;  it  often 
assumed  a  p<dem>e  character  •  and  he  appears  to 
have  been  especially  anxions  to  emulate  the  fame 
of  the  Seven  Wise  Men,  both  for  their  wisdom 
itaelC  and  for  their  brief  sententious  form  of  ex- 
pmwig  it  t  and  some  aneient  writers  even  reckoned 
him  in  the  number  of  those  sages;  (Plat.  Protag. 
p-  343,  c ;  comp.  Schn.  p.  zxxvL  foll.y  The  leading 
principle  of  his  philosophy  appears  to  have  been 
the  calm  enjoyment  of  uie  pleasures  of  the  present 
life,  both  intellectual  and  material,  the.making  as 
light  as  possible  of  its  cares,  patience  in  bearing  iia 
evils,  and  moderation  in  the  standard  by  which 
human  character  should  be  judged.  He  ^peara 
to  have  taken  no  pleasure  in  iheliigber  regions  of 
•peculative  philosophy.  (See  especially,  Phit.  Lc 
and  foil. ;  Sdm.  pp.  xxxiv.  xxxv.)  Of  the  nnni^ 
rous  witty  sayings  ascribed  to  him,  the  following 
may  serve  as  an  example :  to  a  person  who  pre 
served  a  dead  silence  during  a  banquet,  he  said, 
**  My  friend,  if  yon  are  a  fool,  you  are  doing  a 
wise  thing }  but  if  you  an  wise,  a  foolish  one." 
(Plutarch,  Qmv.  iii  Prooem.) 

Thouflh  he  waa  moderate  and  indulgent  in  hia 
Tiewa  M  human  life,  yet  the  moral  sentimenta  em- 
bodied in  his  poena  were  so  generally  sonnd,  tliat, 
in  his  own  age,  he  obtained  the  approval  of  the 
race  of  men  who  fought  at  Marathon  and  Salamis, 
and  in  the  aucceeding  period  of  moral  and  poetical 
decline  his  gnomic  poetry  was  extolled  by  Xhe  ad- 
mirers of  that  earlier  age,  in  contrast  to  the  licen- 
tious strains  of  Onenppus,  and  his  acolia  atill  eonti» 
nned  to  be  sung  at  banquets,  though  the  young 
generation "  afiected  to  deepiae  them,  (Aristoph, 
ATiiA.  1365— 1362  ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  638.  e. ;  SchoL 
ad  ArutopJt.  Vetp.  1217.)  Even  the  philosophers 
were  indebted  to  Simonides  and  tbe  other  gnomic 
noets  for  their  most  admired  conceplions ;  thua 
Prodiens,  in  his  eelebtated  GkisM  Hmmtm, 
fallowed  an  Epinidan  Ode  of  Kmonidea,  which 
again  waa  a  panphrase  the  wdl-known  lines 
of  Hesiod  {Op.  et  DL  265),  rtitd^tafmra,  &c 
(See  Schn.  p.  xzxiz.  and  Fr.  32.) 

Simonides  is  said  to  have  been  the  inventor  of 
the  mnemonic  art  and  of  the  long  tow^s  and 
double  letters  in  the  Greek  alphabet.  Tbe  lattar 
sutement  cannot  be  acceptad  litemlly,  but  tUs  ia 
not  the  place  to  discuss  it. 

The  other  aide  of  the  picture  may  be  described 
almost  in  one  word :  Simonides  made  literature  a 
pcofaasion,  and  wagfat  for  ita  pecuniary  rewards  ia 
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•  HfHiit  wiMwIttt  hHomutait  with  hk  proTcrl^ 
niudemtion.  He  is  taii  to  have  been  the  Ant 
who  look  iDoney  for  his  poemi ;  wai  tho  reprnoch 
of  svurice  ia  too  often  brought  agaioBt  him  by  his 
coiitempomry  «nd  rival,  Pindar,  u  well  u  by 
rabuqnrat  writers,  to  be  tltogethw  diecredited. 
(SehD.  pp.  zziT. — xzxii.)  The  fMlingi  of  the  poet 
hinwlf  npon  the  inbiect  cu  be  guhmd  from  fai> 
own  ezpreuiona,  if  we  may  believe  the  itoriea  re- 
lated of  him.  Hi*  MDU  of  the  empUneu  of  mere 
£uDe,  hi»  conviction  that  be  deaerved  all  he  ob- 
tained, mingled  with  the  bitter  consciouaneu  to 
which  he  aaieaatiGally  ^ve  ntterance,  that  mind 
WW  at  the  command  of  money,  may  be  ilIaitrKt«d 
by  the  following  ueedirtei.  In  the  height  of  hi> 
^iD^ieri^,  he  uasd  to  ny  that  he  had  two  coSera, 
the  one  6k  thanhd  the  other  for  money ;  the  former 
always  empty,  and  the  Utter  always  full.  (Plut. 
<Je  Ser.  Nmm.  TiW.  p.  555,  f. ;  SchoL  ad  Ariitoph. 
Pao.  681  ;  the  latter  writer  telli  the  atory  with  a 
nudent  reaerva  to  iU  truth.)  On  one  occaaion 
(if  the  detwb  of  the  story  be  correct,  it  moat  have 
been  near  the  commencement  of  hia  career),  he  had 
wandered  abont  in  Aata.  leeking  to  relieve  hia 
poverty  by  hia  art,  and  had  collecbtd  a  eonaidenble 
Miro,  with  which  he  was  retamiiig  home,  when  the 
ahip  was  wrecked  on  the  coast  of  Aaia  Minor. 
Simonides  lentaioed  unconcerned,  while  all  hia 
JeOow-Toyi^m  were  collecting  their  goods,  and, 
beit^  Baked  the  reaaon,  he  replied,  **  I  carry  all  my 
property  about  me."  When  the  ahip  broke  u|i, 
Bany,  encnmbered  with  their  burthens,  perished  in 
the  WBTBi,  the  test  wen  [dundered  In'  robbera  as 
soon  as  they  reached  the  shore,  and  had  to  go 
a-begghig ;  while  the  poet  at  once  obtained  shelter, 
ehithing^  and  money,  in  the  neighbouring  dty  of 
Claionenae  (Phaedr.  Ft^.  iv.).  On  being  aaked, 
by  the  wife  <tf  Hiero,  which  was  the  more  powerftil, 
the  wealthy  or  the  wise  roan,  he  r^ilivd,  7^ 
wealthy;  far  the  wise  may  always  be  eaan  banging 
abont  the  doors  of  the  ridi.*'  (Aristot  AM:  iL  6.) 
These  and  simiUr  atones  may  not  be  literally 
true,  bnt  they  embody  Uie  feelings  natural  to  the 
nan  who  makea  a  traffic  of  his  gtnius  too  well  to 
be  lightly  passed  over. 

That  the  system  of  patronage  under  whidi  the 
poM  lived  damaged  the  independcnee  of  his  spirit 
and  the  uprightneao  of  hia  conduct,  ia  plain,  not 
only  from  the  nature  of  the  case,  and  from  various 
■neixiotes,  but  also  from  the  excess  and  im- 
portant sutement  of  Plato,  who  makea  Socrates 
say  that  **  Simonides  was  o^en  indnced  to  praise  a 
tyrant,  or  some  other  of  aucb  peraonai  and  to  write 
encominnia  upon  tbam,  not  inllin^y,  but  by  com- 
pulsion," as  in  the  case,  already  referred  to,  of 
Sciipoa,  the  aon  of  Creon.  (Prolog,  p.  346,  b. 
Our  apace  does  not  permit  us  to  discuss  the  eriti- 
cisni  of  Socrates  on  that  Epinician  Ode  ;  our  con- 
viction is,  after  repeatedly  atudying  it,  in  ita  con- 
nection both  with  the  whole  ditdogue  and  with  the 
life  of  Simonides,  that  it  ia  meant  for  a  bona  fiit 
expoaition,  and  not  a  mere  sophistical  daikeuing  of 
a  poem  already  obscure,  for  the  purpose  of  perplex- 
ing or  confounding  Protagoras ;  the  latter  end  had 
alrenily  been  snffi^Uy  attained.)  It  is  also  dear 
that  the  tHttai  enmitiee  between  Sbnonidee  and 
Pindar  were  chiefly  the  Ihrit  of  their  onwonhy 
competiUon  for  the  favour  of  Hieio.  (See  Schnei- 
dewin,  p.  xxx.) 

The  chief  efaaraetatisties  vi  the  poettr  of  Simo- 
aidaa  wan  aweetneae  (whanes  hb  saniame  of 
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Afdirerta)  and  elaborate  finish,  combined  with  the 
truest  poetic  conception  and  perfect  power  of  ex- 
preasion  ;  thoogh  in  cffiginality  and  fervour  he  was 
&r  inferior,  not  only  to  the  early  lyric  poetics, 
such  aa  Sappho  and  Alcaeua,  bnt  also  to  hia  con- 
tanporary  Pindar.  He  waa  probably  both  the 
most  prolifle  and  the  most  genenlly  po|mlar  of  all 
the  Qredan  lyric  poeta.  The  following  is  a  Ust  of 
those  of  bis  compositions  of  which  we  posses  either 
the  tides  or  fragments :  —  1.  A  Poem,  the  piycise 
fonn  of  which  ia  unknown,  on  "  The  Empire  of 
Cambysea  and  Dareiua  "  Ko/tAltrou  kcI  Aaptlou 
fioffiXtla).  2,  3.  El^es  on  the  battles  of  Ar- 
tMuinum  and  Salamis  (4  'A^rs^ro^  im^x^' 
if  i»  SoAo^i  Mupax*")-  ^-  Eulo^stic  Poema 
in  various  metres  (ryic^fua).  fi,  Epinician  Odes 
(hiifucM  ftSnl).  6.  Hymns  or  Prayers  (Siuw. 
HKttvxai).  7.  Paeans  (woiiint).  S.  Dithyrambs 
(Si9vpawCu4,  also  called  TpOTffifai,  see  Schmidt, 
Diatriim  m  imgraab.  p.  131).  9.  Drinking 
songs  (ffw^M).  10.Parthenia(w(^Ms).  11.  Hy- 
porchemes  (tfnipx)ff*>vB)>  12.  LamenU  (bp^pot). 
13.  Elegies  {t^rfAi),  14.  Epigrams  (iwirj^ifx- 
ftara,  iwwrx*Sid<riian).  The  most  remarkable  of 
these  poema  were  his  Epinician  Odea  and  Threnea, 
reapecting  the  character  of  which  aee  Muller  (pp. 
211,212).  The  hagment  of  hisAonMii/Aiw^' 
ia  one  of  the  finest  nmaina  of  Oraek  lyiic  poetry 
that  we  poaaeas. 

The  general  character  of  the  dialect  of  Simonidea 
ia,  like  that  of  Pindar,  the  Epic,  mingled  with 
Done  and  Aeolic  forma.  RespeGtin|[  tlM  minute 
peculiariliea  «f  his  langui^^  and  of  h»  metres,  see 
Sehneidewin,  pp.xlvi. — liii. 

Of  die  ancient  commentariet  od  bis  Ufa  and 
writings,  by  hi  the  moat  important  was  that  of 
Chamaeleon,  notices  from  which  are  preserved  br 
Athenaeus  (x.  p.  4i>6,  c,  xiii.  p.  611,  a.,  xiv. 
p.  656,  c;).  The  Egyptian  w  Athenian  giamnia- 
tian  Pabafrfiatna  wrote  tfaeMveu  sir  Svm'Kv. 

His  fragments  are  contained  in  the  diief  ccjlec- 
tions  of  ue  Greek  poets,  in  Brunck*a  Ana/'ria, 
vol  L  120 — 147,  who  gives  with  them  thi»e 
which  belong  to  the  other  poets  of  the  same  nnnie. 
in  Jacoba's  Anikoloffia  Oraeca,  vol  i.  pp.  57 — liO, 
in  Sckneide will's  standard  edition,  and  in  bis  l>r- 
leetut  Pottif  Grtuconm,  pp.  3/6 — 426,  and  in 
Bergk'»Poe«ul4pwGrmei,m.7U—9Q6.  (For 
the  editions  of  portiois  sec  Hoffinan,  Zeiicoa  lii/J, 
Serift  Oraae  ). 

3.  The  younger  Simonides  of  Ceos  is  said  by 
Suidas  to  have  been,  aecordifig  to  some,  tin-  son  of 
ths  daughter  of  the  former,  to  have  flourished  )«>• 
fore  the  Peloponitesian  War,  and  to  have  written 
a  rmoAoT^a  in  three  books,  and  Eji^funa  in 
three  books. 

4.  A  Magnesian  epic  poet  of  the  tiine  of  An- 
Uochus  the  Qmt,  whose  exploits,  and  csprcttilly 
his  battle  with  die  Qauls,  he  celebrated  in  a  poem. 
(Suid.  a.  V.  I  VoOius,  Jiia.  Onmc  p.  161,  cd. 
Weatermann.). 

5.  Of  Caryatns  or  Eretria,  an  epic  poet,  only 
mendoned  by  Suidas  (<.  v.),  who  gives  a  most  con- 
fused account  of  his  works. 

6.  An  historian,  contemporary  with  the  philo- 
sopher Speusippua,  to  whom  he  wrote  an  an-ount 
of  the  acts  of  Dina  and  Bion  (Diog.  Laert  iv.  5). 
He  must  therefore  have  flonrished  in  the  latter 
half  of  the  fourth  century  b.  c.  He  also  wrote  a 
work  upon  Sicily,  which  ii  quoted  in  the  Seiolia 
to  ThoDcritna  (L  65). 
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7.  A  diatin^Uhed  philiKopher,  who  floariahed 
In  the  reigjo  of  Jovian  (Suid.'«.  c^^, 

ItOTpscting  the  qnoatiou,  to  whtdt  of  these  wri- 
ten  we  ihinld  as^n  the  serend  epi^iiuiia  which 
an  ftond  in  the  week  Anthology  with  those  of 
the  great  Kmonidei,  sea  Jaeoba,  AmtkoL  Oraee. 
vol.  xtii  pp.  964.  9A5.  [P.  &] 

SIMiyNIDES,a  Greek  pdnter,  of  whom  we 
know  DothiDg  except  the  statement  of  Pliny,  "  ^ 

(H.  If.  mr.  11.  s.  40.  i  38).  [P.  SiJ 

SIMPLEX,  CABCI'LIUS.  wu  raised  to  the 
eoDsnlihip  by  Vitullius,  and  was  consul  saSectas 
along  with  C.  Qnintins  Alliens  from  the  lit  of 
November,  a.  d.  69.  (Tac.  Hitt.  ii.  60,  iii  68 ; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixr.  17.) 

SIMfLI'CIUS  (St^xrwoi),  a  natire  of  Ci- 
Una  (AgatUaa,  iL  SOt  Said.  «.«.  irp4vttit — it  is 
inaceonUely  that  Swd. ». «.  Damateitu  calls  him  a 
countryman  of  Enlamius  the  Phrygian),  was  a 
disciple  of  Ammoniu*  (SimpL  tn  P^,  Aiuc.  t  42, 
iSy&K.),  and  of  Damascioa  (t&td.  150,  a.b.,  183, 
b.,  Itl6,  Ste."),  and  was  consequently  one  of  the  hut 
menbm  of  the  Neo-Platonic  schooL  Since  this 
school  had  found  iu  head-quarters  in  Athens,  it 
had,  tinder  the  guidance  of  Plntnrchas  the  son  of 
Nestorint,  of  Syrianns,  Proclos,  Maiinns,  Isidonis 
and  DaniBscins  (from  about  A-  d.  400  to  £29), 
become  the  centre  of  the  laat  effints  to  muntatn 
the  andeat  Hellenio  mytholagy  against  tha  no- 
torious encroacbnientj  of  Cbrisdanl^,  and  was 
therefore  first  attacked  by  the  imperii  edicts  pro- 
mulgated in  the  fifth  century  against  the  heathen 
cdUus.  Athens  had  preserred  temples  and  images 
longer  than  other  cities ;  yet  Proclns,  who  lud 
rejoiced  in  dwelling  between  the  temides  of  Aei- 
cttlapins  and  Bacuns,  fired  long  eiongh  to  be 
compelled  to  witness  the  remoral  <»  the  consecrated 
BtHtue  of  Minerva  from  the  Parthenon.  (Marinua, 
POa  JPneU,  c  29.)  Proclns  died  in  A.  D.  485. 
The  proroiBe  of  the  goddess,  who  had  appeared  to 
him  in  a  dream,  that  she  would  thenceforth  inhabit 
bis  house,  served  to  console  him  {ibid.  c.  SO). 
Against  peismial  maltreatment  the  followers  of  the 
iindent  fiutb  found  legal  protection  (Cod.Thead. 
16.  tiL  10),  until,  under  the  emperor  Justiniantis, 
they  had  to  endure  great  persecution!.  In  the 
year  528  mimy  were  displaced  from  the  potts 
which  they  held,  robbed  of  their  property,  some 
put  to  death,  and  in  case  they  did  not  within 
three  months  come  over  to  the  tnte  faith,  they 
were  to  be  banished  from  the  empire.  In  addition, 
it  WHS  forbidden  any  longer  to  teach  philosophy 
and  jnriipnidence  in  Athens  (a.  d.  529  ;  Malalas, 
xviii.  p.  449.  51,  ed.  Bonn ;  eomp.  Theophanes, 
i.  376,  ej.  ed.!  Probably^  also  toe  property  of 
tiie  Platonic  suool,  which  in  the  time  of  Proclni 
was  valued  at  more  than  1000  gold  pieces  (Dn- 
nasc  afk  Phot,  pi  346,  ed.  Bekk.),  was  confis- 
cated ;  at  least,  Justinian  deprived  the  physicians 
and  teachers  of  the  liberal  arta  of  the  provision- 
money  (tftrtfirtir),  which  bad  been  assigned  to 
them  by  pieriona  emperors,  and  confiscated  funds 
w^ieh  the  citiiens  had  provided  for  spectacles  and 
other  civic  purposes  (Procop.  ^rcoa.  c  26).  Ae- 
»rdingly,  seven  philosophers,  among  whom  were 
SimpliciuB,  Eulamins,  Priicianus,  and  others,  with 
Damascins,  the  last  president  of  the  Platonic  school 
in  Adiens  at  their  head,  resolved  to  seek  protection 
at  the  conrt  of  tlie  fiunoiis  Pernaa  king  Kosroes, 
iriw  had  oDooeeded  to  the  throH  in  a.  o.  531. 


Bot,  disappointed  in  their  hopes,  they  returned 
home,  after  Kosroes,  in  a  treaty  of  peace  concluded 
with  Jiistinian,  probably  in  a.  t>.  533,  bad  stipiH 
lated  thnt  the  abovMnentiDoed  philosophers  shoiifd 
ha  idloared  to  return  without  risk,  and  to  practise 
the  rites  of  their  paternal  faith  ( Agathias  ii.  30 ; 
eomp.  C.  O.  Znmpt,  Ueber  dot  Bedand  der  j>bi- 
loiaplagdm  ScAidn  m  AAtm^  in  the  Sdmfien 
der  Beri.  Akadenmy  1 843).  Of  the  sabseqoent 
fortunes  af  the  seven  philosophers  we  learn  no- 
thing. As  little  do  we  know  where  SimpUrias 
Kved  and  twight.  That  he  not  only  wrote,  but 
tanght,  is  proved  by  tlte  address  to  his  hearers  in 
tb*  Ansmentary  on  the  Fhgvea  Aiaadtatio  of 
Aristotle  (f.  I73X  u  well  as  by  the  title  of  his 
commentary  on  the  Cid»garie».  He  had  received 
his  training  partly  in  Alexandria,  under  Ammo* 
nine  (see  especially  Simpliciiis  it  U.  da  Qu/o, 
L  113),  partly  in  Jlthena,  as  a  disnple  of  Da- 
mascius  ;  and  it  was  probably  in  one  of  these  two 
cities  that  he  subsequently  took  up  his  abode  ;  for, 
with  the  exception  of  these  cities  and  Constan- 
tinople, it  would  have  been  difficult  to  find  a  town 
which  possessed  the  collections  of  books  requisite 
for  the  composition  of  his  commeDtaries,  and  ha 
could  hardly  have  had  any  occasion  to  betake 
himself  to  Constantinople.  As  to  his  pcrsoaal 
history,  especially  his  migration  to  Persia,  no 
definite  allusions  are  to  be  found  in  the  writings 
«i  Simplidus.  Only  ai  the  end  of  his  exptsikstiou 
of  the  treatise  of  Epictetns  (p.  331,  ed.  Heine.) 
Simplicius  mentions,  with  gratitude,  the  conso- 
lation which  he  had  found  under  tyrannical  op- 
pression in  such  ethical  contemplations ;  from  which 
it  may  be  concluded,  thougfi  certainly  with  but  a 
small  amount  of  ^bability,  that  it  was  composed 
daring  or  immetUnely  after,  the  above-men tionod 
persecutions.  Of  the  commentaries  on  Aristotle, 
that  on  the  books  d»  CWo  was  written  before  tliat 
on  the  Phgrica  Avtadta^  and  probably  not  in 
Alexandria,  rince  he  mentions  in  it  an  sstroncK 
mical  observation  made,  dttring  his  stay  in  that 
city  by  Ammonius  (JLctllS;  Brandts,  SdtaHa 
M  AriA.  p.  496. 28).  SimpUdus  wrote  his  eom- 
mentary  on  the  Phytiea  Amtealbah  after  the  death 
of  Damascius,  and  ihenfote  after  his  return  from 
Persia  (in  Ari$L  Pki/a.  Aiue.  f.  184,  Ac).  After 
the  Pky,Atuc  Simplicius  teems  to  have  applied 
himself  to  the  MdapAygica,  nnd  then  to  the  books 
on  the  soul  (de  Aiamu),  In  the  commentary  on 
the  latter  he  refers  to  his  explaiiations  on  tha 
Phjfiica  AmnJtaHo  and  on  the  AfetajAj/iiea  (in 
Arijt.  de  Ammo,  55,  b.,  7,  61).  When  it  was 
that  he  wrote  his  explanations  of  the  Categories, 
whether  before  or  after  those  on  the  above* 
mentioned  Aristotdiao  treatiioi,  it  is  impossible  to 
ascertain. 

Simpliciui,  in  his  mode  of  expbinti^  and  nn* 
derstnnding  his  author,  attaches  himsuf  to  the 
Neo-Piatonists ;  like  them,  he  endeavoars,  fro- 
quentiy  by  forced  interpretations,  to  show  that 
Aristotie  agrees  with  Plato  even  on  those  points 
which  he  controverts,  and  controverts  them  only 
that,  by  setting  aside  superficial  interpretaUona,  be 
may  lead  the  way  to  their  deeper,  hidden  meaning 
In  his  view  not  only  Plotinus,  but  also  S^rrianoa, 
Proclns,  and  even  Ammoniut,  are  great  philo- 
sophers, who  have  penetrated  into  the  depths  of 
the  wisdom  of  Plato.  Many  of  the  more  ancient 
Greek  phlleiophenuta  also  he  brings  into  much 
too  cbae  a  canneetkm  with  PhtonisB.  Ho  ia 
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boweTer,  ttdntntngeonsly  diMingiiiabed  (nm  his 
pradecetun,  whom  he  w  extnragantly  admires, 
partly  in  Gonfonnding  and  jnmbling  thinga  together 
much  IsM  than  they  do,  especially  in  making  very 
much  leii  frequent  application  of  Bpnriooi  Oiphic, 
Hermetic.  Chaldaic.  and  other  TIso^c^umam  of  the 
Enat,  and  in  not  giving  himielf  up  to  a  brlief  in 
the  magical  UMurgic  nipentition  ;  portly  in  pro- 
carmilly  and  modntly  in  the 
explanation  and  critidun  of  paiticolar  points,  and 
in  striving  with  unwearied  diligence  to  draw  from 
the  original  sonrees  a  thorough  knowledge  of  the 
older  Qreek  philosophy.  Hie  commentaries  may, 
therefore,  without  hesitation,  be  r^^ed  as  the 
ripest  in  their  contents  of  any  that  hare  come 
down  to  m  bearing  on  the  explanation  of  Ariatellfc 
But  (or  then,  we  shoold  be  without  the  most  im- 
portant {ragmenu  of  the  writings  of  the  Eleatict, 
of  Enpedoclei,  Anaxi^ras,  Diogenes  of  ApoUonin, 
and  others,  which  were  at  that  time  already  very 
scarce  (mi'hjn.  Aute.  as  well  as  without 

many  extracts  from  the  lost  books  of  Aristotle. 
Theoi^iiaatni  and  Ettdomist  but  for  them  we 
■hoald  hardly  be  able  to  unriddle  the  doctrine  of 
the  Categories,  so  important  for  the  system  of  the 
Stoics.  It  is  tme  he  himself  complains  that  in  his 
time  both  the  school  and  the  writings  of  the  fol- 
lowers of  Zeno  had  perished  (m  Arut  d»  Cbcfo, 
79,  b).  But  where  be  cannot  draw  immediately 
from  the  original  louKea,  he  looks  round  for  guides 
whom  he  can  depend  upon,  who  had  made  use  of 
those  sources.  In  addition,  we  have  to  thank  him 
for  such  copious  quotations  from  the  Qreek  com- 
mentaries from  the  time  of  Andronicns  Rhodius 
down  to  Ammonius  and  Damaaeius,  that,  for  the 
Categories  and  the  Physics,  the  outlines  of  a  history 
of  the  interpretation  and  criticism  of  those  books 
may  be  composed  (comp.  Ch.  A.  Brandis,  vber 
die  Jteihen/o/g6  der  BwAer  det  Aristoteluclieti  Or- 
ffaiuwi  u»d  iAre  GrieehiKhcn  Ausleger,  in  the 
Sdirifiett  der  BeHiwr  Aktdemia,  1833).  With 
«  correct  idea  of  their  impoilance,  SimplicinB  has 
made  the  most  diligent  use  of  the  commentaries  of 
Alexander  Aphndistensis  and  Porphyrins;  and 
nlthongh  he  often  enough  combats  the  views  of  tho 
former,  he  knew  how  to  ralue,  as  it  deaerred,  his 
(in  the  main)  lonnd  critical  exegetical  sense. 
He  has  also  preserved  for  us  intelligence  of  several 
mora  andent  readings,  which  now,  in  part,  have 
nnidied  from  the  manuscripts  without  leaving 
any  tmce,  and  in  the  paraphrastic  sections  of 
bis  interpretations  furnishes  ua  here  and  there 
irith  valuable  contributions  for  correcting  or 
settling  the  text  of  Aristotle.  Not  less  valuable 
are  the  contributions  tovrards  a  knowledge  of  the 
ancient  astranomical  systems  for  which  we  have  to 
thank  bim  in  his  commentary  on  the  books  de 
Gtelo,  We  even  find  in  his  writings  some  traces 
of  a  disposition  for  the  observation  of  nature. 
{Comm.  im  Pkgt.  Avm.  173,  176 ;  ds  Amma^ 
3A.b.  86.) 

That  Simplicius  continned  ftvme  to  Christiani^ 
cannot  be  doubted,  although  he  abstains  from  as- 
•ailiog  peculiarly  Christian  doctrines,  even  when 
he  combats  expressly  and  with  bittemesa  the 
work  of  his  contemporary,  Johannes  Gnimmntion 
or  Philoponus,  directed  against  the  Aristot^an 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  nnirene  (ui  AriA 
€h  Oulo,  6,  b,  &c.^  72  ;  t»  Pl^  Amm.  257. 362, 
ftc,  81S,  Ac  320) ;  whether  it  was  that  he  festfod 
thadhunb,  which  tod  now  attauned  to  anrestrietcd 
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'  dominion,  or  that  he  no  longer  lelt  himself  firmly 
enough  rooted  in  the  heathen  fiutii.  In  Ethics  he 
seems  to  have  abandoned  the  myatical  panthratic 
pnrificatian-theory  of  the  Neo-Platonista,  and  to 
nave  found  full  aatiB6Ktion  in  the  ethioil  system  of 
the  later  stoics,  which  approximated  to  that  of 
Christianity,  however  little  he  was  disposed  towanla 
their  logical  and  phyucal  doctrine*,  which  indeed 
were  almost  given  up  by  EjHclstni. 

Of  the  GMnmentaries  of  Simplidoa  en  Aristotle 
which  have  come  down  to  us.  that  on  the  books 
d»  Anima  is  palpnJily  iitferior  to  the  rest  in  the 
cofHousnesa  of  iu  information  respecting  the  doc- 
trines of  eniiier  philosophers,  as  well  as  in  the  cue 
shown  in  making  use  of  preceding  interpreters, 
though  there  is  no  muon  for  cenridering  it  apnrions. 
Besides  these  commentariea  of  SimpliduB  which 
have  been  preserved,  he  himMlf  mentions  expla- 
nations on  the  metaphysical  books  (see  abovc)^ 
and  an  epitome  of  the  Pk^noa  of  Theophnutua. 
(Simplicius,  m  AriM.  de  Anma,  3d.) 

EditioM. — Simfdicius'a  commentary  on  the  Cate- 
gories was  tlie  first  that  was  published  (by  Zach»- 
riss  Calliergns,  VeneL  Uil9,  fol.),  ondn  'the  tide, 
XtfuwKiKiov  SiSoffKoAov  T05  yttyikav  vxi^tt 
ifxaif^t  aJroif  »i  r«  AfutrrmitKotn  imn|7«plat, 
A  second  edition  was  published  at  Basle,  in  1551, 
by  Michael  Isingrin,  A  Latin  translation  of  thia 
work,  by  Ouil  Itoiothens,  was  puUished  at  VMiice, 
1541,  by  Hieron.  Scotus-  An  anonymous  tnne- 
lation  was  publiiihed  in  the  seme  place  in  1850 
and  1567.  Fabriciua  mentions  two  other  trans- 
lations, published  at  Venice  in  1500  and  151S. 
The  earlier  tronshitioB  of  GuiL  de  MoSrbeka  ap- 
pears to  be  still  mnriated.  Then,  in  15^,  Fnn- 
dacas  Asuhmos,  the  heir  of  the  Aldi,  published 
the  commeutary  on  the  Plg/nea  AumsaHaiio,  and, 
in  the  same  year,  the  commentary  on  the  btraks 
de  Caeh  (Venet.  fol.).  The  Latin  translation  of 
the  former  by  Lociliua  Phihilthens  was  published 
at  Venice,  by  Hieron  Scotna,  in  1543,  i5ti5, 1567* 
and  1587,  Hid  at  Paris  in  15-45,  fol.  ;  the  tnoe- 
iMioii  of  the  hitter  by  OniU  de  Moftbeka  wna 
published  at  Venice  in  lfi40,  fol.,  that  by  Quit 
Dorotheua  at  the  same  place  in  1544,  and,  without 
the  nameof  the  translator,at  the  same  place,in  1548, 
1555,  1563,and  1584.  foL  That  the  printed  Greek 
text  of  the  commentsty  on  the  books  de  Oaalo  ia 
probably  a  n-translation  from  the  Latin  versioa  itf 
MoSrbeka,  was  first  sugguted  by  Amad.  Peyran, 
who  at  the  same  time  gave  specimens  of  the  genuine 
Qreek  text,  in  the  fragments  of  Empedocles  and 
Pannentdes  (En^iedoclU  et  PrnvunidiM  /ragmmia 
a  codioe  TmrinenMU  BiiUolieeat  raliMa  tt  ULn- 
trata,  ab  A.  Peyron,  Lips.  1810.)  Extract*  fnn 
this  commentary,  according  to  the  genuine  text, 
which  exists  in  a  number  of  manuscripts,  may  be 
found  in  the-iSbMia  ut  Arutotttem^  ed.  Ch.  A. 
Braudis,  Berol.  1836,  pp.  468—518.  A  complete 
and  amended  edition  of  the  commentaries  of  Sint- 
pliciuB  on  the  Phj/ika  AvaciUtalio  and  the  treatise 
de  Caelit,  is  being  i»-epared  by  C.  Oabr.  Cobet.  in 
conjunction  with  Simon  Korsten.  The  commen- 
tary on  the  hoaktde  Anima  was  published,  t<^ther 
with  the  explanations  of  Alexander  Aphrodisiensis 
on  the  book  de  6<mtif  el  Saiti/Mli,  and  the  poi^fanue 
of  Michael  Ephesius  on  the  so-called  Parra  Natm- 
roHot  in  Oieek,  also  by  Asuknns,  Venet.  1537. 
The  Idtin  tmnslotion  by  Job.  Faseolo*  was  pab- 
lished  at  Venice  in  1543,  foL,  and  another  b/ 
Evangel  Lungus,  in  1564  and  1587.   The  intcu- 
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dnctkhi  ([moeininm),  which  is  winting  iu  Ute 
Omk  editi(»,  h  printed  lepftrately  in  Iriute,  Ca- 
tal^.  BUL  MatriL  p.  182.  The  "  InterpretoUan  of 
iic»  Enchiridion  of  Kpictetus*^  (j{ij7t)irfi  tit 
'Emmfrou  iyx.*^^">^)  published  in 

Oreekt  at  Venice,  in  1628,  4to^  and  in  •  Latin 
tnnshttioD.  nt  Venice,  in  1546,  1560,  foL,  and  at 
Bttale  in  1560  and  1568.  It  was  next  published 
bjr  Dan.  Heinaiiu  (Lugd.  Batav.  1611) ;  and  iastif 
1^  Job.  SdtWMghKaw,  io  Js^iMim  PUtimgMae 
JhTowMiMJii,  vol.  ir.  The  notes  on  it  in  toL  It. 
pp.  175—496.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

SIMUS  (Z^iwi),  ot  Simon,  of  Magnesia,  a  lyric 
poet,  to  whom  is  ascribed  the  invention  of  that 
sportive  and  Hcentious  species  of  poetry,  which 
waa  called  from  its  character  iAo^fo,  and  from 
ila  author  ii/i^fKa.  Tbe  titm  at  which  he  tired 
ii  not  stated.  The  chief  followers  of  Simns  in  this 
description  of  poetry  were  Lysis  and  Magu8; 
and  they  had  many  imitators,  who  were  called 
2<^^al,  AifirifSoi,  and  Siay^to'i.  (Strab.  xiv. 
p.  648,  a. ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  620,  d. ;  Fabric.  Bii>l. 
amec  vol.  ii  p.  Ul ;  Bode,  GemA.  d.  Mian. 
iMnb£  ToL  iu  pL  ii.  p.  469.)  [P.  S.] 

SIMUS,  artists,  i.  A  painter,  of  aecond-rato 
merit,  to  whom  Pliny  ascribes  the  following  works; 
a  youth  resting  in  a  fuller's  workshop ;  a  person 
celebrating  the  festival  called  ^laqtiatrui;  and  an 
excellent  picture  of  Nemew.  (Flin.  U.  A*,  xxzr. 
lLs.40.  g39). 

2.  A  statuary  of  Salamis,  the  son  of  Themisto- 
crates,  whose  name  is  known  to  us  by  two  extant 
iuscripijuns.  The  one  of  these  is  upon  a  base  ia 
the  Loiirre,  brought  &om  Thera,  which,  from  the 
marks  npon  it,  evidently  supported  a  bronie  statue; 
Olid  we  learn  from  the  uacriptu»i  that  the  statue, 
which  was  probably  that  of  some  private  person, 
was  dedicated  to  Dionysus ;  not,  as  Sillift  state^ 
a  ttatue  of  DioMi/tiu.  (Clarac,  No.  686;  Osann, 
^itoffe,  p.  365,  No.  xxvi. ;  Bi>ckh,  a  I.  No. 
2465  ;  R.  Rochette,  Letire  A  M.  Sdom^  p.  402.) 
The  other  inscription,  in  which  this  artist  is  men- 
tionad,  is  pnUished  by  R.  Rochette  (&  403)^  from 
a  copy  funiiabed  by  Rass  in  a  letter  from  Adiens, 
dated  Dec.  23,  1843.  It  IS  on  a  base  found  in 
Rhodes,  which  supported  the  statne  of  a  certain 
Hipponuuhns,  the  son  of  Stratippns,  who  had  dis- 
chaqied  the  offices  of  agonalieiet  and  cAoragtu;  the 
statue  was  dedicated  to  the  gods  by  Smicythus  of 
Athena.  From  the  nature  of  this  mosument  and 
the  tma  of  both  inacriptioiu,  R.  Rochette  inftrs 
that  SimuB  belonged  to  the  Alexandrian  period, 
whidi  was  maiked  by  the  erection  «f  such  honorific 
sutues.  [P.  S.] 

SI'MYLUS  (SijiiuXoi).  1.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  middle  comedy,  who  is  known  by  an 
extant  inaoiption  to  have  exhibited  a  play  in  the 
■Kfaonsbiir  «f  DioUmna,  01.  106.  2,  b.  a  854. 
(Backh,  a  I.  vol  i.  p.  353).  Of  the  title  of  the 
play  in  the  inscription,  only  the  last  three  letters, 
irif^  remain ;  Bodch  conjectures  that  it  was 
ffff.  His  Hf7apunf  is  cited  by  Pollux  (x.  42), 
and  there  are  a  few  other  references  to  him. 
(Maioekis  JPhV-  ^raeo*  vol  i  pp.  424, 425 ; 
Editio  Minor,  Jddmda  ad  p.  794,  p.  zviii.) 

2.  An  inferior  tragic  actor  in  the  time  of  De- 
mosthenes, who  charges  Aeschines  with  baring 
hired  himself  to  Simyius  and  Socrates,  as  their 
tritagonisL  (Demosth.  d*  Cotom.  f,  314,  comp. 
Anon.  ru.  Atduf  Harpocnt,  and  Suid.  e.  v.). 
The  «Id  aditioiM  of  Demos theaes  ban 
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but  Mansncus  {ad  Harpoc  I.  c)  has  clearly  shown 
that  tifivhtf  is  the  true  leading,  and  the  editors, 
from  Reiske  downwards,  have  adopted  iL  Athe- 
naeus  (viii.  p.  348)  quote*  from  Theophraatus  a 
curious  witticism  aimed  at  Simjlns  by  the  muu- 
cian  Stratonicus,  the  point  of  wbii:h  can  hardly  be 
given  in  English,  (^ee  Maussacns,  A  c).  The  tragic 
actor  has  been  confounded  with  the  comic  poet; 
but  Meineke  observes  {U  c.)  that  such  a  combina- 
Uon  of  professions  is  Tery  improbable  both  in  itself^ 
and  on  account  of  the  express  testimony  of  Plato, 
that  the  same  persons  were  never  both  tragic  and 
comic  actors.  [P.  S.] 

SINATRUCES  or  SINTRICUS,  a  king  of 
Parthia.    [Arsace^i  XL] 

SINIS  or  SINNIS  or  Zftvu),  a  ton  of 

Polypemon^  Pemon  or  Poseidon  by  Sylea,  the 
daughter  of  Corinthus.  He  was  sumamed  ac- 
cording to  some  Pityocamptes,  and  according  to 
others  Procrustes.  He  dwelt  on  the  isthmus  of 
Corinth  as  a  robber,  destroying  the  travellera 
whom  he  had  conquered,  by  bstening  them  to  the 
top  of  a  fir-tree,  which  lie  curbed,  and  then  let 
spring  up  agmn.  He  himself  waa  killed  in  this 
manner  by  Thesens  (Apollod.  iii.  16.  S  3 ;  Pint. 
Tha,  8  ;  Paus.  ii.  1.  §  3,  &c  ;  IHod.  iv.  59 ; 
Eurip.  Hippol.  977;  Ov.  Met.  vii.  440,  &c; 
Hygin.  Fab.  38  ;  SchoL  Find.  HypoUi.  Igthm.). 
When  Theseus  had  accomplished  this,  he  caused 
himself  to  be  purified  by  Phytalus  at  the  altar  of 
Zeus  Meilichios,  because  Theseus  himself  was 
rchited  to  Sinis  (Paus.  i.  37-  §  3],  or  according 
to  others,  he  propitiated  the  spirit  of  Sinis  by 
instituting  in  nis  honour  the  Isthmian  games 
(Schol.  Fitid.  Lc;  Plut.  7»e*  25;  Wekker, 
JVacAfrx^,  p.  193).  The  name  is  connected  with 
fflt'ofiat,  expressing  the  mannet  in  which  he  tore 
his  Tictims  to  pieces.  [I^  S.] 

SINNACES,  one  of  the  leading  nobles  in  Par- 
thia, dissatisfied  with  the  reigning  monarch,  Arta- 
bonus  III.  (Arsaces  XIX.),  sent  an  embassy  to 
Rome  in  a.  d.  35,  in  conjunction  with  the  eonndi 
Abdss,  prning  Tibnina  to  send  to  Parthia  one  of 
the  eons  of  Pbraates  IV.  to  becomo  their  kii^ 
Sinnaces  subsequently  took  an  active  part  in  th* 
wars  against  Artabanus.  (Toe,  .Aim.  vi.  31,  3!^ 
36,  37.)   [Arsacxs  XIX.] 

SINOE  (2iri(it),  an  Arcadian  nymph,  brought 
up  the  god  Pan,  who  derived  from  her  the  sumama 
BinoHs.  (Pans.  viii.  80.  8  3.)  [L.  S.] 

SINON  {Xiiw),  a  son  of  Aenmns,  or  ae- 
cording  to  Viigil  (Aeu.  ii.  79)  of  Sisyphus,  and  a 
grandson  of  Autolycus,  was  a  relation  of  Odyssens^ 
and  is  described  in  later  poems  as  having  accom- 
panied his  kinsman  to  Troy  (Tzeta.  ad  I.yoopk, 
344  ;  Heyne,  Ejtcurt.  ir.  ad  Vm,  Am.  iL).  Ac- 
cording to  these  tntditiont,  he  allowed  bimidf  ta 
be  taken  prisoner  by  the  Trojans,  after  h«  hod 
mutilated  nimself  in  snch  a  manner  as  to  make 
them  believe  that  he  had  been  ill-treated  by 
the  Greeks.  He  told  the  Trojans  that  he  was 
hated  by  Odysseus,  and  had  been  selected  by  him 
to  be  sacrificed,  because  Apollo  had  ordued  a 
human  sacrifice  to  be  offered,  that  the  Greeks 
might  safely  depart  from  the  coast  of  Troy,  and 
added  that  he  had  escaped  death  by  fiighL  When 
he  was  asked  what  was  the  purport  of  the  wooden 
horse,  he  told  them  that  it  had  been  constructed 
as  an  atonement  for  ibo  Palladium  which  had 
been  carried  off.  and  tbid  if  the  ^^iaas  ventured 
to  deitniy  it,  their  kingdom  should  nil,  but  that 
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if  they  would  dmw  it  with  their  own  lianda  into 
tfaeir  own  city,  A«iii  would  gain  the  uipninacj 
over  Orreca  (Virg.  Aen.  iL  57,  Sec ;  Ttets.  Fott- 
koM.  6S0,  &C.).  The  Trojant  took  hit  advice, 
wid  when  the  hone  wu  dnwn  into  the  city,  he 
fave  the  preconcerted  lignal,  opened  the  door  of 
the  honr,  and  the  Oreeke  rushing  out  took  poe- 
semon  of  Tmy  (yirg.  Am.  ii.  259  ;  DicL  Cret 
V.  12;  HTKiit.  Fab.  lOtI)-  (Jiiintut  SmymaeHS 
and  Tryphiodoru*  have  somewhnt  moditied  this 
tradition,  respecting  which  lee  flerne,  Lc  In 
the  Letche  at  Delphi  he  waa  repreeented  as  a 
oampanion  of  Udyueui,  (Paua.  X.  27.)      [L.  S.J 

SINO'PE  (Stnfv^),  a  daughter  of  A«^at 
by  Metope,  or  of  Aree  by  Aegina  or  Parnaasa. 
Apollo  cRirifd  her  off  from  Boeotia,  and  con»eyed 
ber  to  Pophlngnnia  on  the  Euxine,  where  the  gave 
birth  to  Syrui,  and  when  the  town  of  Sinope  waa 
named  after  her.  (Diod.  ir.  72 ;  Schol.  od  Apollon. 
Mod.  ii.  946.)  [L.8.] 

SI'Pr  LUS  (tlnXot),  one  of  tbfl  aons  of  Am- 
pMon  and  Niobe.  (Apnllod.  iii.  5.  iS;  Or.  Met. 
TL  231 ;  comp.  Niobb.)  [L.  S.] 

SIPYRRKICAS.  [Pyrrhias.]' 

SIRIi/NES  or  SKIRE'NES  mythical 
being!  who  were  helieved  to  have  the  power  of  en- 
chanting and  charming,  by  their  Bang,  any  one  who 
heard  Mem.  When  OdyiMDi,  in  nis  wandering! 
through  the  Meditemnean,cwne  near  the  ialand  on 
the  lovely  bench  of  which  the  Sirena  were  sitting, 
and  endeavourini;  to  allure  him  and  hit  companions, 
he,  on  the  advice  of  Circe,  stuffed  the  ears  of  his 
companion*  with  wax,  and  tied  himself  to  the  mast 
of  his  vessel,  until  he  was  so  far  off  that  he  could 
no  longer  hear  their  song  (Horn.  Od.  xii.  39,  &c., 
166,  &c).  According  to  Homer,  the  island  of  the 
Sirens  was  situated  between  Aeaea  and  the  rock 
of  iicj'lla,  near  the  south-western  coast  of  Italy. 
Homer  says  nothing  of  their  number,  hut  later 
writer*  mention  both  their  names  and  number ; 
lome  state  that  they  were  two,  Aglaopheme  and 
Thelxiepeia  (Emttath,  ad  Horn.  p.  1709);  and 
others,  that  there  were  three,  Peisinoe,  Aglaope,  and 
Tnelxiepeia  (Tzetz,  wl  T'^"p/l7 \2),  or  Partbenope, 
Ligeia,and  Ijcucosin  (Eustath.  Lc;  Stiah,  v.  pp. 
24<),  25-2  ;  Serr.  ad  Vity.  Geon/.  iv.  562).  They 
are  called  dai^teta  of  Phorcua  (Plut.  Si/mpoi.  tx. 
14),  of  Acbeloui  and  Stenpe  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  10), 
of  Tnpaiehore  (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  6d3X  of  Mel- 
pomene (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  4),  of  Calliope  (Serr.  ad 
An.  T.  364),  or  of  Gam  (Eurip.  Htl.  168).  Their 
place  of  abode  is  likewise  different  in  the  different 
tradition*,  for  some  ptnce  them  on  cape  Pelorum 
others  in  the  ialand  uAnthsmnw, and othetiigain 
in  the  Sirenusian  ialanda  near  PBeitDm,  or  in 
Capreae  (Strab.  i.  p.  22  ;  Euatath.  ad  Horn.  p. 
17()9  ;  Serv.  I.e.).  The  Sirens  are  alao  connected 
with  the  legends  about  the  Aigonautsand  the  rape 
of  Persephone.  When  the  Argonauts,  it  is  said, 
paased  by  the  Sirens,  the  latter  began  to  sing,  but 
In  vaiu,  for  Orphena  rivalled  and  surpaased  them ; 
■nd  us  it  had  been  decreed  that  they  should  live 
only  till  some  one  hearing  their  aong  should  pnaa 
by  unmoved,  they  threw  themselvea  into  the  sett, 
and  were  metamorphoaed  into  rocks.  Some  writers 
connected  the  self-destruction  of  the  Sirens  with 
the  st«y  of  Orpheus  and  the  Argonaats,  and  others 
with  that  of  Odyiwita  (Stnb.  t.  p.  252 ;  Orph. 
Arg.  1284  ;Ap<^  l9.§25  iHygin.  ^((6.141). 
Iinte  poeta  represent  them  a*  provided  with  wings, 
•rhieli  they  are  nid  to  fanve  received  at  their  own 


reque>%  in  order  to  be  able  to  sntreh  after  Pene- 
l^one  (Ov,  Met.  v.  552),  or  a«  «  ptmiahmeat  fram 
bemeterfornot  havingraauated  Persephone  (Hygin. 
L  c),  or  from  Aphrodite,  becnnae  they  wished  to 
remain  virgins  (Eustath.  Aelian, /f.J.  xviL 
23 ;  Apoilon.  Rhod.  iv.  696).  Once,  however* 
they  allowed  themielvM  to  be  prevailed  npoa  by 
Hera  to  enter  into  a  content  widi  the  Mnsea,  and 
being  defieated,  ^ey  were  deprived  of  their  winga 
(Paua.  ix.  34.  §  2;  Knsttilh.  ad  Horn.  p.  85ji 
There  waa  a  temple  of  the  Sirens  near  Sumntum, 
and  the  tomb  of  Parthenope  was  believed  to  be 
near  Neapolts.  (Stimh.  i.  p.  23,  v.  p.  246.)  [U  S.] 

SIRI'CIUS.  Upon  the  death  of  DanuMia  in 
A.  D.  384,  Siridna,  a  Roman  presbyter,  wia  nomi- 
nated hia  Bucceaaor  by  the  united  suffr^ea  of  all 
classes  of  thecommunity,and  hia  conduct  thronghnut 
the  fourteen  years  during  which  he  occupied  the 
pnpal  chnir  proved  the  wisdom  of  the  choice.  Uf 
simple  habita  and  gentle  disposition,  he  biboared 
inceaaantiy  to  preserve  the  purity  and  anity  of  the 
Chunk  over  which  he  presided,  his  eifbru  bring 
chiefly  directed  against  the  growing  heresy  of  tlw 
Priscillianista,  who  had  made  greni  progreoa  in 
Gaul,  ngfunat  Jovinian  and  hi*  followefs.  and 
against  the  usurpation  of  the  aee  of  Antioch  by  th« 
perjured  Flavianiia,  with  whom,  however,  he  waa 
eventtially  reconciled,  through  tbe  uedialiwi  of 
Chryaoatom.  Hia  death  Itapponed  towaida  tho 
close  of  the  year  a.  d.  398. 

Six  epiatlea  by  thi*  prelate  have  been  preaerred, 
being,  aa  Du  Pin  observes,  the  first  deovtals  which 
truly  belong  to  the  pope  whose  name  they  bear, 

I.  Ad  Himerium  Tarraeomimm  Epuaoptam^ 
written  A.  D.  885,  in  reply  to  aevaral  queatioos 
which  had  been  proposed  to  Damasua,  in  reference 
to  the  re-admiasion  of  Ariana  ;  to  the  period  at 
which  baptism  ought  to  be  adminiatoed  ;  to  the 
forgiveneaa  of  contrite  apoatatta ;  to  the  lawfuincM 
of  marryinga  woman  already  promised  to  aaotber ; 
to  the  treatment  of  penitenta  who  had  wlapaed 
into  sin  ;  to  ihe  neceuity  of  oeUbaey  in  the  cJc^gy  ; 
to  the  conduct  to  be  observed  by  thoaa  eodeaiaatica 
who  were  married  before  they  entered  tho  priesb* 
hood  I  to  the  ordination  of  monks ;  and  to  peoanee 
among  tbe  de^.  Then  it  one  inttnictive  paa- 
nge,  in  which  tbo  odneatlon  and  progw  of  tboaa 
ttained  for  the  miniattr  la  diadnctly  &fined ; 
although  tbe  rule*  here  Ud  down  wen  fwohably 
never  strictly  observed*  A  youth,  wo  an  told, 
intended  fur  Holy  Orders,  ought  to  be  baptised 
when  very  yonn^,  and  placed  among  the  readers ; 
at  the  ago  of  thuty,  if  ba  haa  conducted  binuelf 
with  propriety*  he  may  baei«w  an  acolyie  and 
■uVdeacon,  pnvided  always  bo  doei  not  manry 
more  than  once,  and  doea  not  marry  a  widow ; 
five  yean  afterwards  he  may  be  ordained  deacon, 
when  be  must  bind  himself  to  ctdibacy  ;  after 
another  period  of  five  years  has  elapsed  he  may  be 
admitted  to  the  priesthood,  that  ia,  he  may  become 
a  preabyler ;  and  in  ten  yaan  man  may 'bo  mado 
a  bishop. 

II.  Ad  Jayst'ons  T%malomoeiuem  Epkoojtum, 
of  uncertam  date,  but  belonging  probably  to  a.  o. 
3S5,  requesting  information  with  regard  to  tbe 
sute  of  the  Churches  in  Illyria. 

III.  Ad  JS/dacopot  AJrieae,  written  on  the  6A 
of  Jannaiy,  a.  d.  386.  It  baa  always  bom  n- 
garded  widi  nspidon  and  ahnoat  proved  to  be  a 
forgery  by  the  reoeatchea  of  Qnomd  {AppsmL  ad 
£oaaH  Mat/ni  (Jprra  Dm.  xv.),  althoiKh  ita  aa- 
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thiniticity  hoi  found  n  warm  ftdvoote  in  Balnze. 
(See  bis  Di$ierkUio  tU  Ocmeitio  TfleptensL) 

IV.  Ad  (ttEwnot  ^puoopat.  The  original  title 
is  lost  Written,  pnfaaUj-,  aboat  a.  d.  886,  ex- 
horting the  prelwtes  to  whom  it  is  addressed  to 
obsem  doaelf  the  rules  bud  down  b;  the  Council 
of  Nice  Rgarding  &»  choice  end  ordination  of 
bishops, 

V.  Ad  JiognM  Epueopoi.  contra  Jovtrntumm, 
written  idKMit  the  eonmencement  of  a.  d.  389,  an- 
nooneii^  to  the  Church  tX  Milan  the  condwn nation 
of  Jovinnn  bj  the  umtnimons  Toioe  of  the  whole 
-Boman  do^  assembled  in  judgment  (omntMiii 
iMSfnMi  tarn  Pntbj^nmm  et  Diaemorum,  mam 
•tfim  Mhif  C%ri  mna  snUnt/u).  The  reply  of 
Ambrose  is  still  extant. 

VL  Ad  Ant/rium  7iettal(mieamm  Epucopmit  si 
ofiios  I^/riei  .fi^MSMpos  da  Bonoto.  Written  at  the 
Tenr  end  of  a.  D.  391,  or  in  the  early  part  of  a.  d. 
392,  in  reply  to  the  application  of  the  lUyrian 
bishops,  who  had  request^  his  advice  with  r^nrd 
to  Bonosos,  charoed  with  haring  maintained  that 
the  Virm  Hary  had  borne  children  after  the  Urth 
of  oar  Lord.  A  reference  is  here  made  to  the  de 
lihemtions  npon  this  very  question  at  the  Council 
ofCvita,heldtn  November, a. d. 39).  Thisletter 
was  ascribed  at  one  time  to  Ambrose,  and  by  some, 
most  ignorantly,  to  Damains  bat  has  been  fully 
proved  by  JustcUns,  in  his  Code  of  Cauons  (8vo. 
Far.  1610,  1616,  1660,  IM.  ad  Camom.  48,  Cod. 
Bod.  Afm),  and  by  others  to  be  the  ptodvction  of 
Sirlcius. 

Several  epistles  have  been  lost,  sach^: — Ad 
Maaimwat  Imperaiorem^  a.  d.  385,  praying  for  the 
discouragement  of  the  Prisollianists  ;  De  liha- 
tianonm  Oatua,  A.  n.  886 ;  Ad  Tluodonum  Imp»- 
ratoremy  i^fainst  Flavianu  ;  Ad  Ih^mBk,  a.  n.  > 
398,  an  aeeoimt  of  which,  aa  well  as  ot  Uiose  Mtely 
attriboted  to  Siridns,  will  be  found  in  Coustant, 

The  six  epistles  are  contained  in  the  Epittolae 
PotO^euM  AoMKMontm  of  Constant,  fol.  Paris, 
17*21,  vol.  Lpk  622  ;  and  under  their  best  form  in 
the  BiUio&aea  I*airm»  of  Oallaad,  vol  vii.  (foL 
Veiiet.l770),p.5S3. 

(Consnit  the  notea  of  Constant,  and  the  Prole- 
gomtna  of  Oalland  to  vol.  vii.  cap.  xiiL  p.  xviiL  ; 
Dupin,  Eeelena$tieal  Hutoryo/tie  Fourth  Ceittury; 
Schonemann,  BAliotheoa  Painm  Lot  vol.  i  cap. 
L§23.)  [W.R.] 

SISAMNE3.   [Otanbs.  No.  2.] 

SISENNA,  P.  GORNfi^UUS,  praetor  urbanus 
in  a.c.  183.  (Lit.  xzzix.  45.) 

SISENNA,  CN.  CORNE'LIUS  occurs  only 
on  coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
obverse  re[vesents  the  head  of  Pallas  with  sisanA 
and  ROsiA,  the  reverse  Jupiter  in  a  quadriga 
hurling  his  thunderbolt  at  the  prostrate  giants. 
The  nm,  the  moon,  and  a  star  are  also  seen  on  the 
revwie ;  the  legend  is  CM.  coehkl.  l.  p. 
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SISENNA,  L.  CORNE'LIUS,  a  Roman  an- 
nalist whom  Cicero  pronounces  fitr  superior  to  any 
of  his  predecessors,  and  whose  name  Varra  prefixed 
to  his  own  worlc  upon  history,  is  said  by  Velleins  to 
bsTo  been  a  young  man  (juoeaw)  at  the  period  of 
the  Nnmantine  war,  the  contemporary  of  Rotilioa 
RafoB,  Claudius  Quadrigarios,  and  Valerius  An- 
tiaa.  The  date  thus  indicated  will  by  no  means 
agree  with  the  etatemenu  contained  in  Cicero^* 
Brwba  (64, 68),  that  he  was  intermediate  between 
Hortenons  and  Snlpidns,  of  wfaom  the  fonner  was 
bom  in  B.  a  1 14«  the  latter  in  B.  a  124.  The  ac- 
count here  given'  is  confirmed  by  the  &et,  whidi 
seems  to  be  deariy  established,  that  he  was  praetor 
in  the  year  when  Sulla  died  (a,  c  78),  for  sup- 
posing him  to  have  obt^ned  the  office  **  sno  anno," 
his  birth  would  thus  be  6xed  to  b.  c.  118  or  119. 
He  probably  obtained  Seily  for  his  province,  in 
B.  c  77,  and  from  the  lotu  knowledge  dins  ao- 
quired  was  enabled  to  render  good  servioe  to 
Verres,  whose  cause  he  espoused  (CiC.  Terr.  ii.  45, 
iv.  20).  During  the  pimtical  war  (b.  c.  67)  he 
acted  as  the  legatus  of  Pompeins,  and  having  been 
despatched  to  Crete  in  command  of  an  army,  died 
in  that  island  at  the      of  about  fifty-two. 

His  great  work,  mtitled  Hittoriaa^  extended  to 
at  least  twelve  or  fourteen  books,  but  we  cannot 
speak  with  confidence  of  a  greater  number,  for  al- 
though in  certain  editions  of  Nonius  (s.  t>.  n/ngif 
Aasl)  we  find  a  reference  to  book  zxiii.,  soma 
MS3.,  instead  of  xxiii.,  have  xxii.,  and  some  zir. 
Many  quotaUons  are  to  be  fonnd  in  the  gram- 
marians, especially  in  Nonina,  but  they  are  not  of 
such  a  description  as  to  convey  any  information 
with  regard  to  the  events  which  the  author  was 
de^bing,  being  very  brief^  and  for  the  most  part 
merely  examples  of  uncommon  words  with  which 
be  ddighted,  in  the  character  tS  an  impraver  of 
the  ordinary  language  of  the  day,  to  overload  hia 
phraseoli^  bisenna  quasi  emendator  sermonis 
usitati  cum  esse  vellet  ne  a  C  Rusio  quidera  accu- 
satore  deterred  potuit  qucminuB  inusitatis  verbis 
uteretnr,"  Ci&  BnO.  76).  He  seems  to  have  com. 
menced  lua  Utoary  labiMirB  in  ea^  years  with  a 
uuiative  of  the  wurie  war,  and  when  fhrther 
advanced  in  life,  entered  in  his  sixth  book  on  the 
civil  strife  of  Marias  and  Sulla,  a  subject  which, 
according  to  Sallust,  he  treated  with  great  skill 
and  research,  although  somewhat  reserved  in  the 
expression  of  his  own  (^unions  ('*L.Sisenna<^tumo 
at  diligentissime  onminm  qui  SnUao  res  dixora  per- 
secatns  param  mihi  Hbaio  ore  loeutos  videtor." 
Sail  Jug.  95). 

While  Cicero,  as  we  have  noticed  above, 
awards  to  him  the  palm  over  all  previous  and  con- 
tempomry  historians,  he  at  the  same  time  qualifies 
this  praise  by  observing  that  however  great  his 
merits  might  he  when  omnpared  with  thoae  vi 
others,  yet  the  distance  by  wbidi  he  was  removed 
from  a  high  standard  of  excellence  afibrded  a  clear 
indication  of  how  much  this  species  of  composition 
had  been  neglected  by  his  countrymen.  When 
chaiBCteriung  his  oratorical  powers,  be  represents 
him  aa  well  educated,  speaking  with  purity,  witty, 
and  conversant  with  state  affiurs,  but  not  hboriona, 
little  ptactiied  in  pleading,  and  by  no  means  die- 
tinguished  for  eloquence. 

In  addition  to  his  Hutoriae,  Sisenna,  as  we 
lenm  from  Ovid,  translated  the  Milesian  Ikbles  of 
Aristidus,  and  he  also  composed  a  commentary 
upon  Plautns,  of  which  a  few  vjmpt  have  bceo 
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pmomd.  (Oc  BnO.  64,  88,  da  Lrg.  i.  2 ;  OelL 
XTL  9 ;  Inacrip.  Onee.  op.  Br  'amm.  de  FarmTduy  p. 
224 ;  coup.  Qnitcr,  C.  I.  diii. ;  Appua,  MUhrid. 
95  ;  Dioo  Cut.  xzzri.  2  ;  Ovid.  Tritt.  iL  443  ; 
Ritacfal,  dt  Ktlerihiui  PlatUi  interpret.  |  8,  ia  hii 
i'omsmi'/iwfta.  8ro.  Lipa.  1 84fi,  p.  37l' ;  KtMue, 
VitM  tt  Pragme^  MidarioaniM  Horn.  tn.  BetoL 
1883^  p.  299 1  g  L.  Roth.  L.  OmuHi  Sbamu  UH. 
Jtom.  Viia,  BuiL  1834.)  [W.  B.] 

SISENNA,  A.  OABI'NIUS.  [Oabihidi, 
No.  6.] 

SISENNA,  NiyHMIU8,coniQl  under  HadrUn, 
A.a.  133,  with  M.  Antamui  Hibenu  (Futi). 

SISENMA  TAURUS,  STATI'LI  US.  [Tad- 
bur.] 

SISINES  (3ur(t^(),  «  Peninn,  who,  Keordiog 
to  Curtiiu  (iii.  4),  wu  sent  ou  an  emlMMy  to 
Philip  of  MmmIod  by  the  utnip  of  Egypt,  and 
wu  bduced  to  Knuin'in  the  MaMdonian  •arric^ 
He  accompanied  Alexmidor  tho  Great  on  hii  expe- 
dition into  Alia ;  and,  white  th«  army  was  in 
Cilicia,  in  b.  c.  333,  he  received  a  letteT  from 
Nabananefl,  a  Persian  officer,  uiging  upon  bim 
the  asusaination  of  Alexander.  The  letter,  how- 
ever, had  previouly  Ulen  bito  the  kiog'a  handt, 
vho  had  re-Kaled  it,  and  cnued  it  to  be  delivered 
to  Kaine^  with  the  view  of  teating  bit  fidelity. 
SiiinM  intended  to  acqnaint  Alexander  with  iu 
con  tenia,  but  aeveral  daya  elapaed  without  hia 
finding  an  opportani^  of  doing  ao,  and  Alexander, 
therefore,  freling  aim  of  hia  treKhery*  acdored  hnn 
to  be  put  to  death. 

The  name  Siainea  ai^aan  to  be  only  another 
form  of  Adainea.  (See  Air.  Anaik  i  26.)  [E.  £.] 

SISINN A  wa«,  aoeording  to  Appian  {B.C  r.  7), 
the  name  of  the  ion  of  Glaphyia,  to  whom  Antony 
gave  the  kingdom  of  Cappadoda.  Other  writers, 
however,  call  him  Archelaua,  onder  which  head  an 
■cconnt  of  him  ia  given.    [AitCBSUua,  Ho,  4.] 

81SPES.  [Soapn] 

SISYQAHBIS  ( WmiAi),  mother  of  Daniiu 
CodomaonaS)  king  of  Peraia,  af^iean  to  have  been 
a  daughter  of  Oatanea,  a  yotinger  brother  of  Ar- 
tazerxea  Mnemon,  though  aome  writera  conaider 
her  aa  a  daughter  of  Artaxerxea  himaelC  (See 
Weaaating  ad  Diod.  xvii.  £.)  She  waa  married  to 
her  bnthor  (or  coaun)  ArMmea,  and  bon  aeren 
children,  of  whom  Danina  waa  the  only  one  that 
grew  up  to  manhood.  (Curt  x.  fi.  f  23.)  After  the 
acceuion  of  .her  eon,  Siaygambia  waa  treated  with 
the  utmoat  reverence  and  honour,  according  to  the 
Penian  cuatom,  and  accompanied  Dareiua  on  his 
campaign  against  Alexander  in  B.C  333,  which- 
terminated  in  the  disastrous  battle  of  laaua.  After 
that  defeat  ahe  fell,  together  with  the  wife  and 
daugfatm  of  Dareiua,  into  the  handa  of  the  con- 
queror,  who  treated  them  with  the  greateat  gene- 
foaity  and  kindneaa,  and  diaplayad  towards  Stqr- 
gambis,  in  pavticahw,  a  and  delicaey  of 

conduct,  which  is  one  of  the  brightest  omanwnta 
of  his  character.  (Arrian.  Aaab.  iL  11,  12 ;  PluU 
Alex.2l  I  Diod.  xvii.  37,  38  ;  Curt.  iiL 3.  §  22, 1 1, 
g  21—26,  12 ;  Justin,  xi.  9.)  So  great,  indeed, 
waa  the  influence  which  she  contuiued  to  enjoy,  that 
aim  ventured,  on  one  occasion,  to  intercede  in  iavour 
of  Madataa,  a  Paruaa,  iriia  had  aapeeiaUy  incurred 
the  wiath  of  Alexander,  and  her  piayer  waa  imme- 
diately granted.  (Curt.  v.  3.  §  12.)  It  ia  probable 
that  the  generona  and  magnanimonicharacterof  Si- 
aygmlna  hcraelf,r— of  which  ahe  affiwded  a  striking 
j/tixi  by  i^iung  to  anut  beraelf  of  the  eonfnaion 


during  tb«  battle  of  Arbeh  to  siak«  ber  faeqie.— 

contributed  much  to  mmntain  the  ro^Mct  aad  mf- 
fectiMi  «ith  which  Alexander  appeara  to  hmn 
regarded  her,  and  which  be  ditplayad  on  vsiioiu 
occasions  by  the  ntoat  delicate  and  deferential 
teations.  (Cart.  iv.  10.  |  20,  15.  §  10,  v.  '2. 
I  17—21  ;  Diod.  xvii.  58.)  On  her  part.  th« 
ci^tiTe  queen  had  conceived  ao  strong  aa  ■tlacif 
DMDt  for  her  conqueror,  that  ahe  fHt  hia  death  aa  m 
blow  not  leas  aevere  than  that  of  her  own  aon  ;  and 
overcome  by  this  long 'anocesaion  of  miafortanea, 
put  an  end  to  her  own  life  by  voluntary  atarvatioo. 
(Diod.  xvii.  118  i  Curt.  z.  5.  S  19—24  ;  Juatin. 
xiii.  1.)  [E.  H.  &] 

SI'SYPHUS  (3W«),  a  aon  of  Aeolu  nd 
Ecarete,  whence  he  is  called  Aeolidea  (Hona. 
fi.  vi  154;  Homt.  Oirai.  ii.  14.20).  He  waa 
accordii^ly  a  brother  of  Cretheua,  Athamsa, 
Snlmooeua.  Delon,  Mngnes,  Perierea,  Caoace, 
Alcyone,  Peisidiee,  Cftlyce  aiid  Perimede  (ApoUod. 
i.  7.  i  Si  Pans.  x.  31 .  §  2).  He  was  married  to 
Merope,  a  daughter  of  Atlas  or  a  Pleiad  (Apollc»d. 
i.  9.  §  3  i  Ov.  FatL  iv.  175  ;  comp.  Mebopk). 
and  became  by  her  the  father  of  Glnucui,  (.>rny- 
tion  (or  Porphyrion,  Schiri.  ad  ApoUou-  Mod.  iiL 
1094),  Thersandrua,  and  Halmua  (Pans.  iL  4. 
S  3,  ix.  34.  §  5),  In  latw  accouota  k«  ia  also 
called  a  aon  of  Aulolycus,  and  the  father  of  Snon 
(5enr.  ad  Aau  ii.  79)  and  Udyaseua,  who  is 
hence  called  Sisyphidea  (Ov.  Mii,  xiiL  31 ;  Sitv. 
ad  Am.  ri.  529 ;  TieU.  ad  Lyeopk.  344  ;  EuaUth. 
ad  Horn.  p.  17U1).  He  Is  aaid  to  have  built  the 
town  of  Ephyra,  afierwarda  Corinth  (Horn.  IL 
vi.  153 't  ApoUod.  L  9.  §  3),  though,  according 
to  another  tradition,  Medea,  on  leaving  Corinth, 
^ve  htm  the  government  of  that  city  (Pans.  iL 
in  fin.).  Aa  king  of  Corinth  he  promoted  iiHTi> 
gation  and  commerce,  but  was  fhiudulent,  avt^ 
ricioiis,  and  altogathtr  of  bad  chanwtei;  and  bia 
whole  houBo  waa  ia  aa  iMd  npnte  as  ha  himaelf 
{Uom.Il.  TL  153;  Theogn.  703,712:  SdioL  ad 
drutaph.  Adant.  390,  ad  Sopk  Aj.  190;  EaatfttH. 
ad  Horn.  p.  170 1 ;  Tsets.  ad  Lyeopk.  980 ;  Ov.  Her. 
xii.  204;  Hontt.  &J.  iL17.13).  He  is  aaid  to  hav* 
found  the  body  of  Melicertes  on  the  coast  of  Co- 
rinth,  to  have  buried  it  on  the  iathmua,  and  to  hmva 
founded  the  Isthmian  gamea  in  honour  of  kiro  (  Iim 
and  Palaemon,  Paua.  iL  1.  {  8 ;  Apollod.  iii.  4. 
§  3  i  Schol.  ad  ApoUa*.  Biod,  iii.  1240 ;  Taett  ad 
l^oopk.  107,  229).  His  wickedness  dniii^  lib 
waa  sevenly  punished  in  the  lower  world,  where 
ho  had  to  roll  up  hill  a  huge  marble  block,  which 
aa  soui  as  it  reached  the  top  always  n^ed  down 
again  (Cic  Ttao.  i.  &  ;  Virg.  Gtmrg.  iii.  39 ;  Ot. 
A/et.  iv.  459,  lb.  175;  Lucret.  iiL  1013).  The 
special  reaaona  for  this  puniriiment  are  not  tbe 
same  in  all  aathora ;  aome  say  that  it  was  becaaaa 
he  had  betn^ed  the  deaigns  of  the  gods  (Serv.  ad 
Am.  TL  616 1  Sohd.  ad  Horn.  It,  L  180,  vi.  153), 
othen  beeaose  ha  attacked  travellera,  and  killed 
them  with  a  huge  block  of  atone.  He  was  akin, 
according  to  aome,  by  Theaena  (Schol.  ad  Stat. 
Theb.  iL  S80),  while  other  tradiUons  relate  that 
Sisyphus  lived  in  enmity  with  hia  brother  Sal- 
moneus,  and  eonaulted  the  oracle  how  he  might 
get  rid  of  him.  Apollo  answered,  that  if  he  b^oc 
sons  by  Tyro,  the  wife  of  bia  brother,  they  would 
avenge  him.  Siayphua  indeed  became  the  fitther 
of  two  aona  by  Tyro,  bnt  the  mother  killed  them 
immediately  after  their  birth,  Siayphna  took 
cruel  nDgeiBM  «  hti^  and  waa  pmiBhed  tm  it 
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Ill  the  lower  votid  (Hygin.  FiA.  60).  Another 
tnditton  auiea  that  wnoi  Zm  had  eutied  off 
Aegiiw,  the  daughter  of  Aflopni,  from  Pfalioi, 
Siayphiu  betrayed  the  matter  to  Aaoput,  and  waa 
rewarded  by  him  with  a  well  on  AcroeorinthnB, 
but  Zen*  punuhed  him  in  the  lower  world.  (Apol- 
lod.  L  9.  $  S,  iU.  12.  I  6  ;  Pan>.  ii.  5.  §  1 ; 
Tsebu  ad  LycofA.  176.)  Others,  again,  say  ^t 
Zens,  to  ATenge  his  treachery,  sent  Death  to 
Siayphns,  who,  however,  succeeded  in  putting 
Death  into  chuns,  so  that  no  man  died  until  Ares 
delivered  Death,  whereupon  Sisyphus  himself  also 
ex|Hzed  (EusUtb^oi^i/Qn.  pa'cSl,  1702).  Be- 
fiin  he  died  he  denied  hit  wife  not  to  bury  him. 
She  having  complied  with  hia  request,  Sisypiins  in 
the  lower  world  complained  of  his  being  neglected, 
and  desired  Pluto,  or  Persephone,  to  allow  him  to 
return  to  the  upper  world  to  punish  hia  wife. 
When  this  request  was  granted,  he  refused  to 
retam  to  the  lowar  world,  until  Hemes  carried 
him  off  hy  fHca ;  and  tfaii  pieca  at  trMcbery  is  nid 
to  be  the  cnae  of  bia  pnnishment  (Enstnth.  L  e. ; 
Theogn.  700,  dCe. ;  SchoL  ad  PM.  Itikm.  i.  97, 
ad  ^pk.  Aj,  626  ;  HonL  Cam.  ii.  24.  20).  His 
punishment  was  represented  by  Poly^iotus  in  the 
Leschtt  at  Delphi  (Pans.  x.  St.  §  2).  He  was 
belicred  to  hare  been  buried  on  the  isthmus,  but 
■way  Uiw  tma  among  his  conlemponriee  knew  the 
exact  ^aeok  (Pana.  U.  8.  {3  ;  comp.  Vlfldier, 
MS^.  del  laptL  OtadiL  p.  241.)        \L.  S.] 

SITALCES  {ZiriXKns\  king  of  Thrace,  or 
rather  of  the  powerful  Thracian  tribe  of  the  Odry- 
aiana,  was  a  son  of  Teres,  whom  be  succeeded  on 
the  throne^  His  father  had  already  transmitted  to 
him  a  powerful  and  extmsive  monarchy  [Tkrxs], 
hat  he  hinuelf  increased  it  still  brther  by  auccera- 
fut  wars,  BO  that  his  dominions  ultimately  com- 
prised the  whole  territory  from  Abdera  to  the 
mouths  of  the  Danube,  and  from  Bj-iantium  to  the 
•oorcea  of  the  Staymon  (Thne.  iL  29,  97  ;  Diod. 
xil.  AO).  The  date  of  hit  accession  is  unknown, 
but  it  seems  certain  that  Diodorus  {L  c.)  a  in  error 
in  representing  it  as  immediately  preceding  the 
Peloponnesian  War;  and  Sitalces  must  at  that 
perioid  have  been  long  seated  on  the  throne,  as  he 
had  already  mtsed  his  power  to  the  height  of  great- 
iwM  at  wUeh  we  then  find  iL  It  waa  in  tiie  fint 
jeer  of  that  war  (b.  a  4SI)that  be  waa  pertnaded 
by  Mymphodonis  the  son  of  Pythes,  a  citisen  of 
,  Abdm,  whose  sister  he  had  married,  to  enter  into 
en  alliaiice  wiUi  Athena  (Thuc.  ii.  29) ;  and  in  the 
following  year  he  showed  bia  »al  in  support  of  his 
new  alliea,  by  seizing  and  giving  up  to  the  Athe- ' 
niam  the  Connthian  and  I«ce£iemonian  ambaa- 
ndotit  who  had  lepeired  to  hit  eonrt  on  their  way 
to  Asia  to  ask  assiatonce  of  the  king  Persia 
(Herod.  viL  137  ;  TIiocl  ii  67).  The  Athenians, 
on  their  port,  appear  to  have  culUvated  hit  friend- 
ship by  repeated  embassies,  which  were  received  in 
the  most  ^endly  manner,  both  by  the  king  himself 
and  his  ton  Sadocns,  who  had  been  admitted  to  the 
right!  of  Athenian  citizesship  (Thnc  A  e. ;  Aria- 
t^.  Adiarn.  134—150,  and  SAoL  adloc).  The 
great  object  of  the  Athenians  was  to  obtain  the 
powerfdl  assistance  of  Sitalces  against  Perdiccos, 
king  of  Macedonia,  with  whom  the  Thracian 
monarch  was  already  on  terms  of  hoKtility  on 
account  of  the  support  which  the  latter  bad  aflbrded 
or  promised  to  Philip,  the  brother  of  Perdiccos. 
The  Macedoniaa  king  had  for  a  time  bonght  off 
the  boatility  of  hia  poweifiil  nnB^bonr  by  huge 
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pnmitett  bvt  these  had  never  been  fulfilled,  and 
Wtakea  now  detetnhted  at  once  to  avenge  faimaoK 
and  anpport  his  Athenian  allies,  by  invading  the 

dominions  of  Perdicau.  The  amy  which  be  as- 
sembled for  this  purpose  was  the  most  nameront 
that  had  been  seen  in  Greece  since  the  Persian  in- 
vasion, amounting  to  not  less  than  £0,000  horse 
and  100,000  foot.  With  this  mi^ty  host  be 
crossed  the  pastes  of  Mount  Cercine,  ra  the  autumn 
of  B.  c  429,  and  descended  to  Doberns  in  Paeonia. 
Perdiccas  was  wholly  nnable  to  oppose  him  in  the 
field,  and  allowed  him  to  ravage  tne  open  country, 
almost  without  opposition,  as  ftur  as  the  river  Axins, 
From  thence  he  advanced  through  Mygdonia  into 
Chalcidice,  laying  waste  every  thing  on  hia  petaage. 
But  he  was  diaoppointed  of  tiia  expected  co-opera- 
tion of  on  Athenian  fleet,  and  his  vast  army  began 
to  auiler  from  want  of  proviaions  and  the  approach 
of  winter,  ao  that  he  was  induced  to  listen  to  the 
representations  of  his  nephew  Senthet  (who  had 
bran  secretly  gwned  ova  by  Perctiecat),  and  with- 
drew into  his  own  dominiont,  after  having  mmuned 
only  thirty  days  in  Macedonia.  (Thnc.  Ii.  95 — ■ 
101  ;  Diod.  ril  fiO,  61.) 

Of  the  remaining  events  of  his  rei^  we  have 
scarcely  any  information.  We  learn,  indeed,  that 
he  was  at  one  time  on  the  eve  of  a  war  wiUi  the 
Bcythians,  in  mpportof  Scylei,  king  of  that  conntry, 
who  had  token  leftige  With  him  [Scylbs]  :  but 
hostilities  were  prevented  by  a  treaty  between 
Sitalces  and  Octamasades,  who  had  been  chosen 
king  by  the  Scythians,  and  who  was  himself  son 
of  a  sister  of  the  Thracian  monarch,  Sitalces  con- 
sented to  give  np  the  fugitive  Scylea,  in  exchange 
for  a  brotbiH'  of  hit  own,  who  had  taken  lefi^ 
with  Octamasades  (Herod,  iv.  0U  >.  But  the  dMe 
of  these  events  is  wholly  nncertain,  and  we  know 
not  whether  they  occurred  prerionaly  or  aubseqnont 
to  the  great  expedition  of  Sitalces  into  Macedonia. 
The  laat  event  of  his  mn  waa  ao  expedition 
against  the  Triballi,  in  which  be  engaged  in  B.C. 
4*24,  but  was  totally  defeated,  and  himwlf  pmtbed 
in  the  battle.    (Thuc.  iv.  101-) 

3.  The  leader  of  a  body  of  Thracian  light-anted 
troopt,  which  accompanied  Alexander  the  Oreat  as 
auxiliaries  on  his  expedition  to  Asia,  and  which 
rendered  tmpwtant  aervieea  on  variou  occariona, 
among  others,  at  the  battlei  of  Isaw  and  Aibda 
(Arr.  AmA.  i.  28,  ii.  5,  9,  iii.  13).  He  was  one 
of  those  officers  who  were  left  behind  in  Media 
under  the  command  of  Pormenion,  and  to  whom 
the  maiidiite  for  the  death  of  the  aged  general  was 
afterwards  delivered  for  execution.  In  this  pn^ 
vince  he  lemained  until  after  the  ntnm  of  Alex- 
ander fimn  India,  when  he  rapi^fed,  together  with 
Cleander  and  Heracon,  to  meet  that  monarch  in 
Carmania,  a  c  326.  Hither  he  was  followed  by 
many  persona  from  Media,  who  accnaed  him  of  nn- 
meroua  acts  of  rapine,  extortion,  and  cmulty,  and 
on  these  charges  be  wat  pat  to  death  by  order  of 
Alexander.  (Arr.  iiL  36,  vL  37  ;  CnrL  z. 
1.)  [E.H.B.] 

SITHOX  (3f6M>>},  a  ton  of  Poseidon  and  Asta, 
or  of  Ares  and  AehiroC,  the  daughter  of  Neilus, 
waa  married  to  the  nymph  Mendeis,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Pallens  and  Rhoeteio.  He 
waa  king  of  the  Hadomantes  in  Macedonia,  or 
kingofThrace(T2etE.a(i/>)opi  1366).  Pt^ene, 
on  account  of  her  beauty,  had  ntnneiom  snitoia, 
and  Sithon,  who  promited  her  to  the  one  who 
ihould  conqnn'  him  in         combat,  slew  many. 
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At  l«ngtli  he  illowcd  Dryu  and  Cleitus  to  light 
for  her,  prcHQiimg  to  gir»  her  to  the  coaqneror. 
Pallene,  who  loved  Cleitus,  caused  her  own 
imuvctor  Penjntem  to  induce  the  chtinoteer  of 
Drpu  to  diaw  out  the  naiU  from  the  wheels  of  his 
nuuter'i  ehnriot,  so  that  during  the  fight  he  broke 
down  with  his  chariot,  and  whs  killed  by  Cleitat. 
fUthon,  who  WM  informed  of  the  trick,  erected  a 
fnnenl  jhIa;  on  which  he  intended  to  bom  the 
corpse  of  Dryae  iwd  hi*  own  daughter ;  but  wheo 
the  pile  vaa  ready.  Aphrodite  appeared,  a  showar 
of  rain  extinguished  the  file,  and  Sithoa  altered 
his  mind,  and  gave  his  daughter  to  Cleitus. 
(Parthen.  BnL  5  ;  Canon,  AW.  10  ;  Tuets.  ad 
Lycopk.  £83,  U61 ;  comp.  CLBiTua)  [L.&] 

SITO  (StTif ),  a  snmame  of  Demeter,  describing 
ber  as  the  giTer  of  food  or  com.  ( Athen.  z.  p.  4 1 1>, 
iii.p.109;  Aelian,  K. i.  27;  Euslath.U'^ //om. 
V.  26fi.)  [L.  S.] 

?I'TT1US  or  SmUS.  1.  P.  Sittius,  of 
Nuceiia  in  Campania,  was  one  of  the  adventurer^ 
bankrupt  in  character  and  fortune,  twt  poasessiog 
considmble  ability,  who  abooudod  in  Rome  during 
the  btter  year*  of  the  repaUic.  He  was  connected 
with  Catiline,  and  went  to  Spain  in  B.C.  64,  from 
which  countij  be  crossed  over  into  Mauritania  in 
the  following  year.  It  was  said  that  P.  Sulla  had 
■eut  him  into  Spain  to  excite  an  insurrection 
against  the  Roman  gorefnment;  and  Cicero  accord- 
ingly, when  he  defended  Sulla,  iu  a.c.  62,  was 
obliged  also  to  undertake  the  defence  of  his  friend 
Sittius,  and  to  deny  the  truth  of  the  charges  that  had 
been  luought  against  him.  The  orator  represented 
Sittias  as  hii  own  friend,  and  pointed  out  how 
hie  &th«r  had  remained  true  to  the  Romans  during 
the  Mai^  war.  (Cic.  pro  StUL  20.)  Sittius,  how- 
ever, did  not  return  to  Rome.  His  property  in 
Italy  was  loM  to  pay  his  debts,  and  he  continued 
in  Africa,  where  he  fought  with  great  success  in 
the  wars  of  thp  kings  of  the  country,  selling  his 
aervicea  first  to  one  prince  and  then  to  another. 
The  i^ntatkn  ha  had  aoquiiod  gndoally  attracted 
troope  to  hia  standard ;  anii  at  th«  time  that  Caesar 
landed  in  Africa,  in  b.c.  46,  he  was  at  the  head  of 
n  considerable  forca  both  by  land  and  by  se& 
Although  SitUui  had  not  prerioualy  had  any  con- 
nection with  Caesar,  he  resolved  to  espouse  his 
cause,  foneeeing  that  Caetar  would  be  victoriotu 
in  AMca  as  elMwhere,  and  that  he  himself  would 
be  liboally  rewarded  for  bis  lervicea.  Sitdna 
came  to  the  assistance  of  Caesar  at  t)ia  time  when 
his  aid  waa  most  needed,  for  he  had  landed  in 
Africa  with  only  a  small  number  of  his  troops,  and 
ran  the  risk  of  being  overwhelmed  by  the  superior 
number  of  the  enemy.  Joined  by  Bocchus,  king 
of  Mauritania,  Sttdna  inndad  Numidia,  took  Cirta, 
the  e^tal  of  the  kii^dom,  and  hud  waste  the 
Gaetuban  donunions  of  Juba,  The  latter  monarch, 
who  was  advancing  with  a  large  army'  to  assist 
Scipio  against  Caesar,  forthwith  returned  to  the  de- 
ience  of  hia  own  dominims,  contenting  himself 
with  tending  thirty  elephanU  to  the  support  of 
Sd^  Thia  retreat  of  Juba  aved  Casur  from 
deMmction,  as  tne  htttar  had  no  fbr&ts  sufficient  to 
resist  the  united  armies  of  Scl^io  and  Juba.  Of  the 
(^rations  of  Juba  against  Sittius  and  Bocchus,  we 
know  nothing  ;  but  the  Numtdian  king  soon  niier- 
wards  joined  Scipio,  at  the  earnest  request  of  the 
latter,  leaving  his  gennnl  Sab  una  to  oppose  Sittius 
and  Bocchus.  While  Caesar  defeated  Sci^o  and 
Juba  in  the  deciaive  battle     Thapaui,  Sittiaa  waa 
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equally  successful  against  Sabnmi,  whom  he  dc- 
6»tcd  and  slew.  Shortly  afterwards  L.  Afranios 
and  Faustus  Sulla,  who  k»d  fied  from  Utica  with 
IfiOO  cavalry  into  Mauritania,  with  the  intendon 
of  crossing  over  into  Spain,  were  intercepted  by 
Sittius,  who  waa  marching  with  a  Wnall  body  of 
troops  to  join  Caesar,  were  taken  prisoneia,  and 
sent  to  Citesar.  About  the  same  time  the  fleet  of 
Sittius,  which  waa  atationed  at  Hqipo  RegiDa, 
captured  the  ships  in  which  Seipo  and  other  fh- 
gitives  were  endeavouring  to  quit  the  country.  On 
leaving  Africa,  Caesar  rewarded  the  aerTicea  of 
Sittiui  and  Bocchus  by  gntnting  to  thtm  th«  we»- 
tem  part  of  Numidia,  which  had  been  preriously 
under  the  sway  of  Maainiasa,  a  friend  aind  ally  of 
Jnha.  Sitlios  settled  down  in  tii*  portioB  which 
hod  been  aiugned  to  bin,  and  distribnted  the  bod 
among  hia  addien.  After  the  death  of  Caesar, 
Arabia,  the  son  of  Manniaaa,  who  had  fought  in 
Spain  under  the  sons  of  Fompey,  returned  to  Africa, 
drove  Bacchus  out  of  his  hereditAry  dominions,  and 
killed  SitUua  by  atraiagem.  (Cic  pro  timU.  2U ; 
Sail.  Cbt  21  i  Hirt.  Ii.4/'f.  2A,  30,  36, 9^  95.  96 ; 
Dion  Cass.  xUii.  S,  4.  It,  9,  12 ;  Appun,  B.  C  it. 
54  i  Cia  AtL  xv.  1 7.  "  Aiabioni  de  i^tio  aifait 
icBBcor.") 

2.  SiTTiUfs  of  Calea  in  Campania,  was  proscribed 
by  the  triumvirs  in  b.  r.  43,  but  at  the  request  of 
his  townunen  waa  allowed  to  live  as  aa  exile  «t  hie 
native  i^ace.  (Apfuan.  B.C.  iv.  47.) 

SIXTUS,  the  third  of  th»t  name  who  occopM 
the  papal  chair,  succeeded  Coelestinus  in  A.  D.  432. 
and  died  x.  a,  440.  He  is  known  as  au  autbw 
merely  from  some  formal  letters  possessing  no  pai" 
ticular  interest.  They  will  be  found  in  tlie  .^mv- 
UiIm  Postifiatm  HommonM  of  Coustant,  toL.  i. 
p.  1229.  tA.  Puia,  1721,  ud  in  tba  AtUoOMv 
Falrun  of  Odland,  voL  ix.  p.  518,  foL  Vnel. 
1773.  [W.  R-l 

SLECAS,  a  gem-engraTer,  only  known  by  a 
gem  inscribed  wiUi  the,  nune  CAEKA3,  whi^  ia, 
howevai^  tiS  a  Tery  nnndona  fimn.  (Bncci,  t.  p. 
234.)  (P.  S.J 

SMERDIS  [%)l^fia),  the  am  of  Cyna,  Uie 
founder  of  the  Persian  empire,  accompanied  hia 
elder  brother  Cambytes  to  Egypt,  but  was  aent 
back  by  the  latter  to  Susa,  because  he  waa  the  only 
one  of  all  the  Persians  who  waa  strong  enough  to 
bend  the  bow  which  the  king  of  die  Ethi^iaaia 
had  aent  to  the  PeraiaB  monarch.  Sbordy  after* 
wards  Cambytes  dreamt  that  a  messenger  cane  to' 
him  from  Persia,  announcing  that  his  brother  waa 
seated  on  the  royal  throne  with  his  head  reacfaing 
to  the  skies.  Alarmed  at  this  dream  portending 
his  brother's  greatness,  he  sent  a  confidential  ser- 
vant named  PnxBspe*  to  Son  with  oxpma  oidan 
to  pnt  Smcadis  to  death.  Picxaapea  fhlfiUed  his 
commission,  murdered  &neidis  secretly,  and  buried 
htm  with  his  own  bands.  Among  the  few  per- 
sons who  were  privy  to  the  mnrder  was  Patixei- 
thes,  a  Magian,  who  had  been  left  byCamb/sea  in 
charge  of  his  palace  and  treasures.  This  person 
had  a  brother  who  bore  the  same  name  as  the 
deceased  princa,  and  strongly  resembled  him  in 
person ;  and  as  must  of  the  Persiaos  believed 
Smerdia  to  be  alive,  and  were  dl^psted  and 
alarmed  at  the  frantic  tyranny  of  Cunbytet,  he 
reaolved  to  proclaim  dtia  brother  as  kii^  repre- 
senting bim  aa  the  younger  aoa  of  the  great  Cyraa. 
CambyMa  hearl  of  tho  revolt  in  Syria,  bat  ho  died 
of  an  ■ecUntal  wound  in       Uu(^  ai  ba  mi 
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tnmintin^  hh  hene  to  raareti  againat  the  untrper. 
IV' fore  hii  death  ha  aascinbled  the  Peniana,  con- 
fesMd  tn  them  that  he  had  murdered  his  bn>th«, 
and  conjured  them  not  to  submit  to  a  H«de  and  a 
Magion.  fiat  the  words  of  Cambyses  did  not 
neei  with  much  belief ;  and  Prexa^iet  poutivelT 
denied  that  ha  had  pnt  Smordis  to  death*  as  ft 
would  not  havfl  been  for  him  to  hn«  admitted 
that  he  bad  murdered  one  of  the  tons  of  Cjnu. 
The  false  Smerdis  was  thus  acknowledged  as  king 
by  the  Persians,  and,  with  the  assistance  of  hii 
brother  Patiseithes,  reigned  for  leren  months  witb- 
oot  oppoHtion.  But  the  leading  Pernan  nobles 
seem  uerer  to  have  been  quite  free  from  susincion  ; 
and  thb  nupidon  was  increased  by  the  kii^ 
never  inviting  any  of  them  to  the  palace  and  never 
appearing  in  public,  ai  well  sa  by  his  wish  to  con- 
ciliate the  lubject  natioiu  by  granting  them  ex- 
•mptkn  &om  tazea  and  nilitaiy  tnTiee  for  three 
ycara,  Anun^  the  noble*  who  entertuned  these 
■nnHcioiu  waa  Otanea,  whose  daughter  Phaedima 
had  been  one  <^  the  wires  of  Cambysea,  and  had 
been  ttansfeired  together  with  Uie  reft  of  the  myal 
harem  to  his  successor.  The  new  king  had  some 
yenra  before  been  deprived  of  his  ears  by  Cyras  for 
•ome  oflbneo ;  and  Oiane*  now  peranaded  hia 
daughter  to  aacertun  whether  her  master  had 
mlly  h»t  hii  ears.  Phaedima  nndertnok  the 
dangenHis  taak,  ascertained  that  the  king  bad  no 
can,  and  communicated  the  decisive  information  to 
her  fiither.  Otanes  thereupon  orgiuiiced  a  con- 
spiracy to  get  rid  of  the  pretender,  and  in  conjnno* 
tion  with  six  other  noble  Peniaiia,  succeeded  in 
fiMmng  his  way  ioto  the  palace,  where  they  slew 
the  fiilse  Smei^ia  and  his  brother  Patiteithes  in 
the  eighth  month  of  their  reign,  B.  a  5^1.  Their 
drath  was  followed  by  a  general  masucre  of  the 
Magiana.  The  events  which  followed,  the  dissen- 
Kinn  between  the  seven  cunRpimtors  respecting  the 
form  of  government  which  should  be  •ttafaliahed  in 
Persia,and  the  accession  of  Daretus  son  of  Hyataa- 
pM,  are  rehited  elsewhere.  [DAitBtua,]  (Herod, 
iii.  30,  61—79.) 

The  account  of  Ctesins  is  very  diSerent  from 
that  of  Herodotus.  Ctrsiiis  giv««  the  name  of 
Tnnyoxarees  to  the  brother  of  Cambrfes,  and  re- 
late* that  Cynia  had  left  him  satrap  of  Bactria  and 
the  Burmonding  cotintries.  He  further  says,  that 
a  Magiitn  of  the  name  of  Speiidadates  accaeed 
Tanyoxnrces  to  the  king  of  an  intention  to  revolt, 
In  consequrnce  of  which  he  waa  secretly  pat  to 
death,  but  in  order  to  deceive  Amyda,  the  mother 
of  C^nbyies,  Spendadates,  who  bore  a  striking  re- 
semblance  to  the  deceased  prince,  was  ordered  to 
personate  him,  and  governed  Bactria  for  five  rears 
as  if  he  were  the  real  brothw  of  Canibyses.  The 
fraud  waa  at  length  discovered  by  Aniytis,  who 
put  an  end  to  bet  own  life  by  poison,  after  impre- 
cating cams  on  Cambyses.  The  king  died  soon 
after  of  a  wound  lU  Babylon,  whereupon  Spenda- 
dates mounted  the  throne,  and  reigned  for  a 
time  under  the  name  of  Tanyoxarcea.  Hia  im- 
posture, however,  waa  at  length  discovered,  and 
he  was  pat  to  death  in  hb  palace  by  seven 
noble  Penians,  who  had  conspired  against  bim 
(Ciesiu,  Pen.  ec.  8,  1<^14>.  Xenophon  (C^ 
top.  viii.  7.  §  II )  calls  the  brother  of  Cambyses 
Tanaozaies,  which  is  merely  another  form  of  the 
name  in  Ctesins,  but  assigns  to  him  the  satrapies  of 
the  Medes,  Armenians,  and  CadasiL  On  the  other 
hand,  the  names  given  tahimbyAestAylu(/^«M. 
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7f10),  and  Justin  (i.  y),  are  merely  other  fonu  of 
Smerdia,  The  fonner  writer  calls  him  Mardia, 
the  latter  Merdta  or  Mei^tk 

Both  Herodotna  and  Ctesiai,  however*  agree  in 
the  most  important  part  of  the  history,  namely^ 
that  the  usurper  was  a  Magian.  Tha  true  nature 
of  tb«  revolntim  baa  been  pointed  out  by  Heerni 
and  Orote.  It  waa  an  attempt  on  the  part  of 
the  Medet,  to  whom  the  Magians  belonged,  to 
obtun  the  aupreroacy,  of  which  they  had  been 
deprived  by  Cyrus.  This  appeara  from  Uia 
words  whidi  Herodotus  (iii.  6^}  put*  into  the 
month  of  Cambyses  on  bis  death-bed,  in  whidi  hs 
adjurea  the  Persians  not  to  allow  the  sovwngnty 
to  nyat  again  to  the  Medes.  as  well  as  from  the 
speeches  of  Gobryaa,  one  of  the  seven  Persian 
conspirators  (Herod,  iii.  73),  and  of  Prexaapea 
(iii.  75).  Plato  {de  Ley.  iii.  p.  6tf£)  in  like  man- 
ner, says  that  Cambyses  was  depiived  of  the  sovo- 
reignty  by  the  Medea,  The  BMassination  of  the 
false  Smwdia  and  the  acnsaion  of  Dareina  Hyt- 
taiipia  again  gave  the  ascendancy  to  the  Pernans  i 
and  the  anniversary  of  the  day  ou  which  the  Ma- 
gians were  mREsacred,  was  commemorated  among 
the  Peruana  by  a  solnnn  festival,  called  Mi^i»bo- 
nia,  on  which'  no  Magion  was  allowed  to  shav 
hinseif  in  public;  real  nature  of  the  tmna- 
action  is  also  shown  by  the  revolt  of  the  Medes 
which  followed  theaccesuon  of  Dareius.  (Heeren, 
Hittorkal  ReKardit*,  vol.  i  p.  S46,  Eiigl  Transl,  ; 
Grote,  Hitt.  of  Greece,  vol.  iv.  pp.  296—304.) 

SMEBDO'MENES  (a^f^o^mi).  son  of 
Otane^  was  me  of  the  genemls  who  had  tha 
supreme  command  of  the  land  forces  of  Xerxea 
in  his  invasion  of  Oreece  (Herod,  vii.  82,  121), 

SMI  LIS  (2^Aii).  the  son  of  Eneleidea,  of 
Aeginn,  a  sculptor  of  Uie  legendary  period,  whose 
name  appears  to  be  derived  from  nilAi),  a  knife 
far  eorviag  wood,  and  aTterwarda  a  tailptor''aelateL 
In.  the  Bwonnta  respecting  this  artist,  then  is  a 
great  confusion  between  the  mythical  and  httto- 
lical  elements  ;  but  the  only  safe  condnnon  to  be 
drawn  from  those  accounts  is  that  the  name  is  purely 
mythical,  and  that  Smilis  is  the  l^ndary  head  of 
the  Aeginetan  school  of  sculpture,  just  as  Daedalus 
is  the  legendary  head  of  the  Attic  and  Cretan  achoolo. 
Pausanias  (viL  4.  f  4)  makes  Smilis  a  oonteK- 
ponry  of  Daedalus,  Irat  inferior  to  him  in  fimie, 
and  statea  (g  5.  s.  7)  that  the  Eleiana  and  the 
Samiana  were  ^e  only  people  to  whom  he  Un- 
veiled, and  that  ha  made  for  the  latter  the  statue 
of  Hera  in  her  great  temple  in  tha  island.  From 
this  tradition,  coupled  with  another  preserved  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinns  {Pratrtft  4,  p.  40%  which 
referred  the  statae  of  Hem  to  the  time  of  Pnclet, 
an  attempt  has  been  made  to  fix  tlie  date  lA  Smilis 
to  the  period  of  the  Ionian  migration,  which  took 
pkce,  according  to  the  cbronologers,  about  100 
years  after  the  Trojan  War,  or  about  B.  c  1044^ 
er.  Entosth.*  or  988,  er,  Callim.  (Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  i.  pp.  119,  140),  and  in  which  muntion  it  is 
asnmwd  that  Smilis  accompanied  Ue  cdoniau 
from  Epidaurus,  under  Procles,  who  settled  at 
Samoa  (MUUer,  p.  98  ;  Thiersch,  EpodMt^ 

pp.  45,  46,  194).  Few  examples  coold  be  better, 
of  the  absurdiUea  which  result  from  the  attempt  to 
naka  up  chronological  history  by  piecing  together 
different  legends.  In  the  first  place  the  statement 
of  Pausanias,  that  Smilis  was  contemponur  with 
Daednhu,  has  to  be  modified  t9  suit  a  conelusim 
for  which  Pausanias  hinielf  is  made  the  diief 
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uitbarity ;  and  then,  when  thia  haa  been  done, 
another  ^ece  of  chronokigkd  evidence  haa  to  be 
dealt  with,  totalljr  inconiiateat  with  eidier  of  the 
other  aocoants ;  for  Pliny  telU  ui  that  the  ardiitecta 
of  the  labyrinth  of  I^emnoa  were  Smilit,  Rhoeciu, 
and  Theodonu  (Plio.  H.N.  xrxrL  13.  a.  19; 
adt^ing  the  certainly  correct  emendation  of  Heyne, 
AhOh,  TUoacw,  for  ZnOnt^  Rkaitu).  Now,  al- 
thoogh  there  is  much  difflcolty  aboat  the  Medae 
dale  of  Rhoecm  and  Theodonu,  jet  it  b  totmibly 
dear  that  they  were  hiatorical  petionagei,  and  that 
they  lived  after  the  commencement  of  the  Olym- 
ptada.  How  Pliny  (or  the  Greek  writer  from 
v^om  he  derived  atatament)  came  to  aaaociate 
Smilia  with  theae  aitietai  whetlier  it  waa  baeanaa 
he  found  Rhoecna  and  Theodoras  meatiooed  aa  the 
architecta  of  the  Heraeum,  and  Smilia  aa  the  maker 
of  the  atatoe  in  it,  or  whether  their  nanea  were 
already  thas  aasociated  in  ume  native  legend  re- 
•pecting  the  labyrinth  at  Lemnoa, — it  ia  now 
hopdeai  to  delennine ;  bnt,  at  all  eveata,  the  bia- 
twieal  exiatenoe  of  ^ilia  cannot  be  admitted  on 
the  authority  of  thia  paasage  ;  nor  can  we  accept, 
without  so  me  poaitire  evidence,  the  conjecture  of 
Miiller,  followed  by  ThierMh.  that  the^  Smilia 
meant  by  Pliny  was  a  real  person  belonging  to  a 
family  which,  like  the  Daedalida  at  Athena,  pre- 
tended to  deriva  ita  daieent  from  the  mytUcal 
arUat  Smilia ;  moch  leaa  can  we  even  admit  into 
disenssion  the  miserably  uncritical  expedient  pro- 
pnied  by  Sillig.  (GiL  Art.  &  v.),  namely,  to  aa- 
nnme  that  the  Leninian  labyrinth  waa  commenced 
by  Smilia,  and  finished  about  200  yeaia  lata  by 
Bhoeeus  and  Theodonu  I 

The  true  etate  of  the  case  ■aematobasDmetbing 
of  the  following  kind.  Long  before  the  hiatorical 
period  and  even  before  the  state  of  society  contem- 
plated in  some  of  the  later  legends,  the  necessities 
of  en  idolatroua  worship  had  given  rite  to  the  art 
of  carving  rude  statues  of  divinitiea  out  of  wood. 
This  art,  according  to  a  general  anakigy,  aoon 
became  eat^liahed.  at  particular  spota,  among 
which  Athens  and  Ae^na  ware  conapicnoaa ;  at 
such  places  tchoola  of  art  grew  up,  and  the  art 
itielf  made  rapid  progresa  ;  so  that  the  skill  of  the 
artisU  of  these  schools  etiabliahed  their  schoola 
more  and  more  firmly  at  tboae  apota,  which  soon 
became  centre*  from  which  the  art  waa  diffiued. 
Mow  it  waa  in  most  perfect  keeping  with  the 
common  Greek  mode  of  embodying  legends,  that 
a  peraonal  represeniBtive  should  be  imagined  for 
each  school,  whose  native  place  is  its  native  home, 
and  whose  travela  repreaent  the  diffusion  of  the 
art  from  that  centre.  Thus  like  Daedalus  at 
Athens,  Snulia  represent*  at  Aegina  the  early 
eataUishineat  of  a  Mhool  of  aculpturs  (wood- 
carving),  and  his  visits  to  Somos  nnd  the  Eleions* 
represent  the  eariy  employment  of  the  Aegineton 
sculptors  at  two  of  the  chief  centres  of  Grecian 
worship.  But  more  than  this :  as  the  Greeks  had 
Uie  most  perfect  faith  in  the  reality  of  their 
Ugmdaxj  personages,  it  becune  the  custom  to 
Hcribe  actually  existing  worka  to  these  mythical 
■rtiata ;  and  among  the  works  ascribed  to  them 
ware  of  course  those  extremely  ancient  wooden 
imogee  (fifam),  whidi  the  care  of  ■  Booeeauon  of 

*  When  Paasanias  aara  that  these  were  the 
only  placea  which  the  artist  visited,  he  can  mean 
nothing  alae  tlwn  that  they  were  the  ouly  pUcea 
whoa  wodta  aacribed  to  hhn  exiated. 


priests  hnd  preserved  from  a  period  beyond  any 
historical  reciord,  which  were  regarded  with  mora 
reverence,  at  the  original  symbol  of  the  god,  than 
even  the  gold  and  ivory  statues  of  a  Pheidiaa,  and 
the  real  origin  of  which  was  so  entirely  forgotten 
that  tome  images  of  the  same  character,  like  that 
of  Anemia  at  JEpheana,  were  arat  believed  to  have 
follen  Mraight  from  heaven  [comp.  Dabdalvs]. 
To  thia  claas  of  works  belonged  the  statue  of 
Hera  in  her  temple  at  SamcM.  Pansanias,  iode#>d, 
{l.c)  appears  to  (all  into  the  error  of  assuming 
the  contemporaneousness  of  the  temple  and  the 
statue ;  bn^  in  the  very  same  words,  he  gives  us 
the  means  of  correcting  hia  mistake,  for  he  iof^rs 
the  high  antiquity  of  the  temple  from  the  high  an- 
tiquity of  the  image ;  and  he  goea  on  to  explain 
what  precise  degree  of  antiquity  he  meana,  by 
stating  that  SmiTis  was  contemporary  with  Dae- 
dalus. A  still  more  dedded  testimony  to  the 
extreme  antiquity  of  the  image  is  furnished  by  the 
tradition,  referred  to  by  Pausaniaa  jtist  before,  that 
the  Argives  brought  it  with  them,  when  they  firtf 
citablifthed  at  Samoa  the  worship  of  their  own 
great  guddets  Hera.  The  sutne  is  also  ezpraaly 
called  a  wooden  one  by  Clemens  Alexandrinna 
(.ProtrepL  f.  13X  and  by  Callimacfaua  (Fr.  10£, 
Bentley),  aa  quoted  by  Euaebius  {rnup,  Enmg. 
iii.  fij  ;  and  from  the  worda  used  in  these  vunge* 
to  deaeribe  the  image  (ISor  and  {^Auwy  iSos),  it 
may  be  inferred  that  it  was  a  wooden  statue  in  a 
sitting  poatttre,  one  of  the  most  ancient  types  of 
the  statues  of  divinities.  Of  the  tame  class  were, 
no  doubt,  the  statues  of  the  Hours  situng  upon 
thrones  in  the  Heraeum  at  Elia,  which  were  also 
aacribed  to  SmUia  {Paua.  t.  17.  f  I*  when  the 
common  raiding  "EjuAot  is  nndoobtedly  wrmg, 
and  the  alteration  of  it  into  ZtuXir  is  support^ 
besidet  other  arguments,  by  the  statement  of  Pau- 
soniaa  in  the  other  paasage  referred  to,  that  Smilis 
visited  the  Eleians).  [P.  S.] 

SMINTH  EUS  (SfUf^tJi),  a  surname  of  Apollo, 
which  is  derived  by  some  from  atUv9o%,  a  mouse, 
and  by  others  from  the  town  of  Sminthe  in  Troas 
(Uom.  i.  S9 :  Ov.  Fatt.  vi.  4.25,  Met.  xii.  o85  ; 
Eustoth.  ad  Horn.  p.  34).  The  mouse  waa  regarded 
by  the  ancienu  as  inspired  by  the  vapours  ariiing 
from  the  earth,  and  as  the  symbol  of  prophetic 
power.  In  the  temple  of  Apollo  at  Chryse  there 
wot  a  statue  of  the  god  by  Scopoa,  with  a  mouse 
under  its  foot  (Strab.  ziii.  pu  6ft4,&&  ;  Eustath. 
ad  Horn,  p.  34),  and  on  coins  Apollo  is  represented 
carrying  a  mouse  in  his  bands  (Muller,  Jndad 
Art  and  it*  Rem.  g  3fil,  note  &).  Templet  of 
Apotio  Smintheus  and  fostivala  (Smintheia)  existed 
in  several  parta  of  Qreeco,  as  at  Tonedot,  neor 
Hamoxitos  in  Aeolia,  sear  Parion,  at  Lindot  in 
Rhodes,  near  Coressa,  and  in  other  {^acea,  (Stmb. 
X.  p  486,  xiiL  pp.  604,  605.)  [L.  S.] 

SMYRNA  (iitipva),  a  daughter  of  Tbeias  and 
OreiUiya,  or  <^  Cinyrat  and  Cenchreis :  she  is 
^so  ailed  Mynhe^  and  is  said  to  have  given  the 
name  to  the  town  of  Smyrna.  (ApoIkNl.  iil  14. 
§  4  i  Or.  MeL  x.  435  ;  Antm.  Ub.  84>  Stnbo 
(xir.  p.  633)  mentions  an  Amaxonwho  bore  th« 
same  name.  [L.  S.] 

SOAEMUS  or  SOHAEMUS.  1.  King  of 
Ituraea,  received  the  kingdom  from  Caligula. 
On  hit  death,  which  Tadtut  placet  in  a.  d.  49. 
Ituraea  was  annexed  by  Claudius  to  the  province 
of  Syria  (Dion  Cast.  Ux.  12  ;  Tac  Am.  xii.  23.) 

2.  King  of  Sopbene,  a  district  ia  Armasia,  ba- 
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twnn  the  BwantahiB  Hasios  and  Antitannu, 
of  which  he  was  appointed  king  by  Nero,  in  a,  d. 
54.  He  espoiupd  tha  capie  of  Vetpaaion,  when 
tb«  latter  waa  pmclaimed  emperor  by  the  lemons  in 
Sjm,  in  ^  11.  69,  and  he  -  mbaeqnenUy  aamd 
under  Titna  in  tbemr  againat  the  Jew*.  Joaephwa 
catla  him  king  of  Ehwhl  (Tae.  Jmi.  xiiL  7* 
/liM.  ii.  81,  T.  I  ;  Joaeph.  B.  J.  Tii.  28.) 

3.  King  of  Armenia,  waa  plaoad  on  the  throne 
by  the  Komans  in  the  reign  of  M.  Aaralioi. 
[AnsAaDAB,  p.  86S,H.] 

SOCLES  (SMAiif),  an  Athenian  icnlptor,  ti 
the  demos  of  Alopece,  who  ia  mentioned  in  the 
edebmted  inacription  relating  to  the  erection 
of  the  temple  of  Athena  PoIiha,  m  one  of  the 
makers  of  the  baS'relie&  of  the  firiece  of  that 
temple.  (Sckoll,  Arekaoloffuoie  MiilhaUmgM  oaw 
OriKimiia»l,  p.  125  ;  B,  Rochetie,  Lettre  &  M.- 
jbkmi,  pp.  40»,  404,  2d  ed.  >  £P.  S.] 

SOCRATES  (XwcfHini*),  biBtoriotl. 

1 .  An  Athenian,  son  of  Antigenes,  was  one  of 
the  three  commanders  sent  out  with  a  fleet  in  8.  c. 
431,  to  ravage  thecoastsof  thePiJoponneae.  They 
fefiected  nothing  bnrond  mere  predatory  landings 
an  the  eoiut,  b^ng  wiled  in  an  attack  on  Methone 
by  the  o[q>oititna  arriYal  of  Bnuidns.  (Thn&  ii. 
23,25.) 

2.  An  Achaean,  a  lender  of  mercenary  troops, 
who  was  one  of  those  that  took  part  in  the  ex- 
pedition of  the  yonnger  Cyrus,  a  c.  401.  He  waa 
already  snring  In  Asia  when  that  prince  began  to 
assemble  hii  forces,  and  hastened  to  join  him  at 
Sardis  widi  a  body  of  iive  hundred  heary-armed 
mercenaries.  Of  these  it  is  clear  that  he  retained 
the  command  throughout  the  expedition,  thoogh 
his  name  is  not  agnin  particularly  mentioned  until 
afttff  the  battle  of  Cunaxa,  when  we  6od  faim  as 
cme  of  die  generals  taking  part  in  the  council  of 
war  held  to  delUwrate  on  the  overtores  made  by 
the  Persian  king  through  the  medium  of  Phalinus. 
He  waa  afterwards  one  of  the  four  leaders  who 
accompanied  Clearchus  to  the  tent  of  Tissaphenies, 
when  all  the  five  were  treacherously  seiied  by  that 
tntmp,  and  subsequently  put  to  death  by  order  of 
Artaxerxes  himself.  (Xen.  AwA.  i.  1.  |  ]  1,  3. 
g3,ii.5.§31,6.  HU30;  Diod.  xir.  19,25.) 

3.  Father  of  the  Athenian  orator  Deinarehns. 
Fie  is  called  by  some  writers  Sosttatns.  (Phot-BiU. 
p.  496.  b.  ed.  Bekker ;  Suidos  a  v.  Atfvapxoi.) 

4.  A  Bneotinn,  who  was  one  of  the  ofRcers 
employed  by  Sosibins  and  Agathocles,  the  minis- 
ters of  Ptolemy  Philopator  king  of  Ejgypt,  to  iwae 
and  discipline  a  mercenary  force  wiut  which  to 
oppose  Antiochus  the  Great.  He  commanded  a 
body  of  2000  ptfltasts,  with  which  he  rendered 
good  service  daring  the  campaign  in  Syria,  and  at 
the  UtUe  of  Raphia,  b.  cs.  217.  (Polyk  t.  63,  65, 
82.) 

6.  Sumamed  the  Good  {i  XP^rrSt),  was  a  bro- 
ther of  Nicomedes  HI.  king  of  Bithynia.  On  the 
death  of  his  felher,  Nicomedes  II.,  he  was  per- 
anaded,  contrary  it  is  snid  to  his  own  wishes,  by 
Mithridatas  the  Great,  to  assert  hb  chum  to  the 
throne  ia  opposition  to  his  dder  brother,  and  with 
the  assistance  of  an  army  (nmislied  him  the  king 
of  Pontns,  ea«ly  expelled  Nicomedes,  and  made 
himself  master  of  Bithynia.  Nicomedes,  howerer, 
nnw  had  recourse  to  the  senate  of  Rome ;  which  pro- 
nounced in  his  favour,  declared  war  against  So- 
cmUtK,  and  reinstated  the  elder  brother  on  the 
throne.   Soemtea  fled  for  lefoge  to  the  court  of 


Mithridates,  bnt  that  monarch  was  not  nt  pn> 
pored  to  brave  tlie  Roman  power,  and  conse- 
quently  found  it  convenient  to  sacrifiGe  his  unfor- 
tunate ally,  and  not  only  refused  to  anp^ort . 
Socrates,  but  even  put  him  to  death.  (Appwn. 
Afiflr.  10,  13 1  Hcmnon,  c.  30  ;  Jnstin.  xxxviiL 
5.)  He  is  called  by  Hemnon  Nicomedes,  which 
name  he  probably  assumod  at  the  same  time  with 
the  crown  of  Bithvnia.  [E.  H,  B.j 

SO'CRATES  (ittKpimt),  the  celebrated  Athe- 
nian philosopher,  was  the  son  of  a  statuaiy  oC 
the  name  U  So|diniMeaa.  He  behqiged  to  the 
dome  Alopeee,  in  the  inuaediate  neigh boorhood  of 
Athens,  and  according  to  the  statement  of  Demetrine 
Pbalnens  and  ApoUodorus,  was  born  in  the  4tlt 
year  of  the  77th  Olympiad  (a.  c  468).  The  as- 
sumption that  he  was  bom  ten  years  later  ^Diog. 
Lairrt  iL  45]  ii  confuted  by  his  expression  in  the 
Apology  of  Plato,  that,  thoogb  he  was  moie  than 
seventiy  years  old,  that  waa  his  first  appeatanee 
hefon  a  jndieial  tribunal,  unce  the  data  of  tho 
conviction  that  ensued  ia  well  established  (01. 
95. 1).  Whether  in  his  youth  he  devoted  himself 
to  the  art  of  his  fiitber,  and  himself  executed  the 
group  of  clothed  Graces  which  was  shown  on  the 
Aoopolis  as  a  work  of  Socrates  (Pana.  ix.  35, 
comp.  i.22  ;  Diog.  LaSrL  ii.  19  ;  Porph.  ap.  Q/rilL 
cont  Ju/ioH.  p.  208,  Spauh.),  we  must  leave  un- 
decided ;  the  statements  that  in  his  youth  he  had 
in  turn  given  himself  up  to  an  employment  un- 
worthy of  a  freeman,  or  even  to  a  licentious  life 
(Aristoxenus,  ap.  Diog.  laXtt.  ii.  20,  comp,  19  ; 
Pot^yr.  ap.  Thendoret.  Or.  A^t,  Cwr.  xii.  174, 
ed.  Sylb. ;  comp.  Lnzae,  LkOL  AU.  p.  240,  &&), 
we  cannot  regard  as  authenticated.  Nevertheless 
it  appears  that  it  was  not  without  a  struggle  that 
he  became  master  of  his  nstumliy  impetuous  ap- 
petites (Cic  ds  Fttio,  5  ;  Alex.  Aphrod.  d»  Fato,  p, 
30,  ed.  Lond. ;  comp.  Aristox.  ap.  PluL  da  Herod, 
Mdii/n.  p.  8o6,  c).  That  he  was  a  disciple  of  the 
physiologists  Atiaxagoras  and  Archelaos.  rests  on 
the  evidence  of  doubtfid  authorities  (Diog.  LaSrt. 
ii.  18,  &c  23,  L  14  ;  Porph.  ap.  Theodoret.  I.e.  p. 
174  i  Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.  i.  80i ;  Cic  7V»c  Diip. 

4  t  Sexb  Emp.  adv.  MaA.  x.  360,  &e. ;  coupu 
C  F.  Humann,  de  Soeraik  Magidria  at  Dia^mt 
jmraKilif  Mart,  1 837).  Plato  and  Xem^hoa 
know  nothing  of  it ;  on  the  contiuy,  in  the  (omw 
{Phaed.  p.  97)  Socrates  refers  his  knowledge  of  the 
doctrine  of  Anaxagoras  to  the  book  of  that  phiio- 
st^er,  and  in  the  latter  (Xen.  ^mp.  i.  5)  he  desig- 
nates himself  as  tdf-tanghL  Bat  that,  while  Uving 
in  Athens,  at  that  time  so  rich  in  the  means  m 
mental  culture,  he  remained  without  any  instruction, 
as  the  dispara^g  Aristoxenus maint8iB8(Plut.  /.(!.; 
comp.  CyriU.  c  Jaliax,  p.  186  ;  Porph.  ap.  7W- 
liorA  i,  pl  8),  is  confuted  by  the  testimony  of 
Xenophon  (Afem.  iv.  7.  S  3)  and  Plato  (iWcao,  p. 
82,  8k,)  respecting  hia  mathematical  knowledge, 
and  tiie  thankfulness  with  which  he  mentions  ue 
care  of  his  native  city  for  public  education  (Plato, 
Crtto,  p.  50).  Although  he  complains  of  not  hav- 
ing  met  with  the  wished  for  instruction  at  the  bauds 
of  those  whom  be  bad  regarded  as  wise  (Plat  ApeL 
p.  21  ;  compL  Xen.  Oecon.  2.  16),  interoonrse  with 
the  most  distinguished  men  uid  wumen  of  hia 
age  could  not  remain  entirely  without  frnit  for 
one  who  was  continually  striving  to  amve  at  an 
understanding  with  himself  by  means  of  an  under- 
standing with  other*  (PUt  Otarm.  p^  166).  In 
this  senw  he  boaate  of  being  a  disople  of  Pndina 
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niid  CoDinu,  of  Aipmn  and  DkUnr  ( Pbit  Memo, 
pw  96,  OratyL  p.  384,  Mem*,  p.  335,  ^mjk  f. 
201 ),  and  wnjt  that  the  rauon  whj  be  w  eeldom 
•  w«nt  outaide  the  walls  of  the  city  wni,  that  it  waa 
only  within  it  that  he  found  instiuction  by  m«Rna 
of  intercoune  (Plat  Fkaedr,  p.  230,  comp.  A/eno, 
p.  flO,  Onto,  p.  £2  ;  Diog.  LaerL  il  32).  Devoted 
•a  he  waa  to  hia  native  in  lore  and  thankful- 
neaa  (PlaL  CKL  pp.  60, 51,  ApoL  39 ;  Xen. 
JlfcBt.iii.S.S  13.S.82.A<e..lB,ft&),andMthfolly 
at  he  fiilRlled  the  dntie*  of  a  citiaen  in  the  field  (it 
Potidaea,  Delion,  and  Amphipolts,  OL  87.  2  and 
89.  1,  B.C.  43-2  and  424)  and  in  the  city,  he  did 
not  aeek  to  exert  bis  indoenco  either  at  a  geneni 
or  as  a  stateiinao  j  not  that  be  ahnnned  a  eonteit 
with  anlvidled  donjocncy  (Plat.  ApoL  p.  81,  Ac, 
Gary.  pp.  521,  473,  J*  Rep,  tL  p.  496),— for  he 
tiionoghly  proved  his  eomage,  not  only  in  the 
above-mentioned  expeditions  (see  especially  Plat 
St/mp.  p.  219,  Ac  comp.  Al<^  p.  194.  ApoL 
28,  Charm,  p.  15S,  Lack.  ^  181  ;  Diog.  Laert.  ii 
22,  Ac,  ib.  Menage )«  but  also  by  the  resistance 
which  be  o&ced,  first,  as  prendent  of  the  Pry  taneia, 
to  the  anja«t  sentence  of  death  pronounced  against 
the  victors  of  Arginiiiae,  and  a^rwardi  to  the 
order  of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  for  the  apprehension 
•f  Leon  the  Salaminian  (Plat.  Apal.  p.  32  ;  Xrn. 
JTms.  i.  1.  fi  18,  iv.  4.  S  2  I  Diog.  LaerL  IL  24  ; 
oomp.  Lnsw, /.  c  p.  89,  Ac  131); — but  because 
h«  entertained  the  most  lively  conviction  that  he 
was  called  by  the  Deity  to  strive,  by  means  of  his 
teaching  and  life.  aft«r  a  i^val  of  moral  feeling, 
and  the  laying  of  a  scientific  foundation  for  it 
(Plat  Apol.  pp.  30,  81.  33.  E»tkgpk.  p.  2,  Qorg. 
p.  531  (  Xmi.  Mtm.  i.  6.  §  15).  For  diis  reaKin 
an  tnletnal  divine  voice  had  'earned  him  Bgainst 
participating  in  political  af&irt  ^'Plat  Apol.  pp.  31, 
36.  dorg.  pp.  473,  Ac.,  521),  and  therefore  the 
skill  requisite  for  such  pursuits  had  remained  nn- 
developed  in  him  (Phit  Oorg.  p.  474).  When  it 
wa*  that  be  first  recognised  this  vocation,  cannot 
be  ascenaitied ;  and  pnhal)ty  it  was  1^  degrsaa 
that,  owing  to  tbe  need  which  be  (ell  in  the  inter- 
conrse  of  minds  of  coming  to  an  understanding 
with  himself  he  betook  himself  to  the  active  duties 
of  a  teacher.  Since  Aristophanes  exhibited  him  as 
the  representative  of  the  witlings  and  sophists  in 
the  **  Clouds,"  which  was  exhibited  for  the  fint  time 
in  B.  CL  423,  be  must  abwady  have  obtMned  a  wide- 
spread reputatiim.  But  he  never  opened  a  scfaotd. 
nor  did  he,  lilca  the  sophists  of  his  time,  deliver 
public  lectures.  Everywhere,  in  the  marke^phlce. 
in  the  g\'mnasia,  and  in  the  worltshops,  he  sought 
and  found  opportunities  for  Bwaliening  and  guidii^. 
in  buys,  youths,  and  men,  moral  consciousness  aitd 
the  impulse  after  self-knowledge  respecting  the  end 
and  value  of  our  actions.  On  those  whom  he  had 
convinced  that  tbe  cnre  of  continually  becoming 
better  and  more  intelligent  must  take  precedence 
of  all  other  com,  he  was  sure  he  had  confemd 
tbe  greatest  benefit  (Plat  Apai.  p.  36,  comp^  pp. 
28,  29,  88,  80,  31,  33,  S^mp.  p.  216,  LtuA.  p. 
188  i  Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §  64).  But  he  only  en- 
deavoured to  aid  them  in  developing  the  genus  of 
knowledge  which  were  already  present  in  them,  not 
to  commnnicate  to  them  ready  -made  knowledge ;  and 
he  therefore  professed  to  practise  a  kind  of  mental 
midwifery,  just  aa  his  mother  Phaenarete  exeruaed 
tba  eomsponding  corporeal  art  (Plat  Theaet.  p. 
149,  ib.  HeiiidorfO'  Unweariedly  and  inexorably 
(lid  he  fight  against  oil  fiilse  a^^ieuaiiM  and  concnt 


of  knowledge,  in  order  to  p«ve  tbe  wmy  for  oorreet 
■el^cognitimi,  and  therewith,  at  llw  nma  Hmt, 
tnie  knowledge.    Consftquently  to  tbe  nantally 

proud  and  the  mentally  idle  he  appeared  an  in- 
tolerable bore,  and  ofien  enough  experienced  their 
bitter  hatred  and  calumny  (Plat  Apol.  pp.  22,  23, 
Synp.  p.  215,  Oorg.  ppt  482,  491,  522.  Mnn,  p. 
95  ;  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  4.  §  19  j  Diog.  Laert  ii.  2U 
ifab  M«Mg.).  Sadi  MiBMM  mtgkt  ewily  be  miiJnl 
by  the  **  Ckmds"  tf  AristopbaitM  into  regarding 
Socrates  as  the  head  of  Uie  sophists,  although  he 
was  their  victorious  opponent  Althongh  the  story 
that  it  was  after  entering  into  a  baigain  with  the 
accusers  of  Socntes  that  the  poet  held  him  up  to 
public  scorn  and  ridicule  (Aelian,  V.  ff.  iL  13  ; 
comp.  FrAvt,  Obmnatkm  sw  fa  Cb«ai  at  mr 
ipulqmtObvuulamemdebtOomJammaliaiideSaenlat 
Mkmmm  da  tAoadimie  da  fmeripl.  xlvii.  p.  2U9. 
&c),  is  a  palpable  invention,  since  the  first  ezfailiv- 
tion  of  the  ^Clouds'*  (in  01.  89.1,  b.c.423) 
preceded  the  prosecution  and  condemnation  MT 
Socrates  by  twenty- four  years,  still  that  the  comedy 
produced  a  laating  anfiivonrable  impreastMi  re- 
specting the  phUosopher,  he  himself  declared  in  the 
speech  which  he  made  in  his  own  defence  on  his  trial 
{V\»X.Apol.  pp.  18, 19,  23, 25  ;  compi  Xen.  Symp. 
6.  S  6).  Tet  it  dees  not  appear  that  personal  en- 
mity Bgaimt  Socntaa  was  th*  motiva  fin-  the  pn>- 
dnetioB  of  the  eonedy  (Phto  eshilnta  Socraiea 
engaged  in  the  most  eonfidenttal  oon versa tioa  with 
the  poet,  Sjfwp.  p.  223).  As  little  can  we  tax  the 
poet  with  a  calumny  proceeding  from  maliciouaneaa. 
or  with  raeaningleas  bufibonery,  since  almost  all  bia 
comedies  exhibit  great  moral  eameatneaa  and  wann 
love  for  bis  country  (see  a^odallT  Adm%.  676, 
&c,  Vetp.  1071,  &c  1023,  Pac  7S3,&&,  Aak 
537,  Ac  t  comp.  Schnitaer's  German  translation  trf 
the  "ClnndC  Stnttgarv  1642,  p.  19,  ftf-)-  It 
appears  rather  to  have  been  from  a  conviction  that 
the  ancient  fhith  and  the  ancient  manners  could  bo 
regained  only  by  thrusting  a«ida  all  philosophy 
that  dealt  in  aubtlMiea,  that  he  represented  So- 
eratea,  the  beat  known  of  ibe  philosopberB,  as  the 
head  of  that  s^istical  system  which  was  burj  ing 
all  momls  and  [»ety  (comp.  Siivem,  Udxr  dia 
Wolkm  den  Aratn^utiiet,  p.  24,  &c. ;  Rotjchc-r, 
Ari^ophane*  und  arm  Zeilaiter,  pi  268,  &c);  In 
adopting  this  view  we  do  not  venture  to  dedde  how 
fiir  Aristophann  legarded  liis  exhiUtion  aa  ci<r- 
responding  to  tbe  peculiarities  of  Socrates,  or  con- 
tented himself  with  portraying  in  his  person  th« 
hated  tendency. 

Attached  to  none  of  the  prevailing  parties.  So- 
crates  found  in  each  of  them  hit  friends  and  hta 
enemies.  Hated  and  persecuted  by  Critias,  Ch«- 
ricles,  and  other*  among  the  Thirty  Tyrants,  who 
had  a  special  reference  to  him  in  the  decree  which 
they  issued,  forbidding  the  teaching  of  Uie  art  of 
oratory  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.  §§  31.  37),  he  was  im- 
peached after  their  banishment  and  by  their  op- 
ponents An  orator  namod  Lycon,  and  a  poet  (« 
friend  <^  Thrasybulus)  named  Melitna,  had  united 
in  the  impwichment  with  the  po»-erful  demagogue 
Any  tut,  an  embittered  antagonist  of  the  sophista 
and  their  system  (Plat  A/cm,  p.  9 1 X  ud  mie  of 
the  leaders  of  ^e  band  which,  setUng  out  froiu 
Phyk,  forced  their  way  into  the  Peiraeeua,  and 
drove  out  the  Thirty  Tyrants.  The  judgea  alaa 
ue  described  as  peiwras  who  had  been  bsniihedy 
and  who  had  returned  with  Thiaaybnlas  (Pfan. 
Apal.  p.  21).    The  chief  artidea  of  impeaf^awU 
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frm,  that  Socrates  wm  guilty  ot  corrupting  the 
youth,  and  of  despiiing  the  tutelary  duitiu  of  the 
ktate,  putting  in  their  place  another  new  divinity 
(f]id.ApoL  pa  33,34  ;Xaa  Mem.  i.  1. 1 1  ;  Diog. 
ImBiL  ii.  40;  Ih.  Blenag.).  At  the  nrae  tine  it 
had  been  made  a  matter  of  acctuation  against  him, 
that  Criuaa,  the  moet  rnthtesa  of  the  Tyrania,  had 
come  forth  from  bii  school  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  2.$  12  ; 
comp.  Aesdiin.  adv.  Tim.  §  173,  fiekker).  Some 
cxpnsaions  of  his  in  whieh  be  bad  foond  lault  with 
the  democmtical  owde  of  deeting  by  lot,  had  slao 
been  bnnigbt  ap  ■gwut  him  (Xen.Mw.  i.  2.  g  9, 
comp.  58) ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  use  was 
inade  of  his  friendly  leUtions  with  Theramenet,  one 
of  the  most  inflnendal  of  the  Thirty,  with  Plato's 
uncle  Charmidea,  who  fell  by  the  aide  of  Critiaa  in 
the  struggle  with  the  popular  party,  and  with  other 
nriatoemis,  in  order  to  iiritale  tgiauit  bim  the 
party  whidi  at  that  liine  was  domlaant ;  though 
MiinM  friends  of  Sociatea,  as  Chaerephtm  for  example 
(Pkt.  Apol.  pp.  20,  21X  were  to  be  foond  in  iu 
ranks.  But,  grektly  as  his  dislike  to  mnbridled 
democracy  may  have  notirisbed  the  hatred  long 
eheriahed  agaioet  him,  that  political  opposition  was 
not,  atrktlj  qiwiking,  the  ground  of  the  hatted  ; 
and  the  impeMimMit  aoight  to  repnseat  him  as  a 
man  who  in  erery  point  m  view  was  dangerous  to 
the  state. 

In  the  fullest  coDsdonineas  of  his  rnnocenee, 
Socrates  repels  the  charge  nJacd  apmat  him. 
His  constant  admonitiOD  in  reference  lo  the  wor> 
ahip  of  the  gods  had  been,  not  to  deviate  from 
the  naanm  of  the  state  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  3.  g  l^ 
comp.  L  1.  S  22}  ;  he  had  defended  foith  in  orades 
and  p«»tente (ib.  iv.8.  g  1 2,  i.  1.  §  6,  Ac., iv.  7.  g  1 6 ; 
Plat  Apoi.  pp.  23,,  &C.,  2S,  20, 26, 35,  comp.  Phaed. 
pp.  60,  U8,  CWto,  p.  44)  ;  and  with  this  feith  that 
which  he  placed  in  his  Vamkonium  stood  in  the 
closest  oonneetion.  That  he  intended  to  intndnce 
new  drrimtle%  or  was  attadied  to  the  athostieal  ne- 
fMraeopAw  of  Anaxagoras  (Plat.  Apol  p.  26,  comp. 
18),  his  aecnsers  could  hardly  be  in  earnest  in  be- 
lieving ;  any  more  than  that  he  had  taught  that  it 
was  t^wable  to  do  anything,  even  what  was  dis- 
graeefut,  for  the  sake  of  gain  (Xen.  Mtm.  i.  2.  g 
A6),  or  that  he  bad  exhorted  hiidiieiplea  todesinse 
tbdr  parents  and  lelirtionB  {Mem.  i.  2.  g  1^  die), 
and  to  disobey  the  laws  (ib.  iv.  4.  g  12,  6.  g  6), 
or  bad  sanetioned  the  lualtieatment  of  the  poor  by 
the  rich  (Xeo.  Mem.  L  2.  g  58,  Ac).  Did  then 
all  these  accusations  take  their  rise  merely  in  per- 
sonal hatred  and  envy?  Socrates  himself  seems 
to  have  aasnmed  that  such  was  the  case  (Pht 
ApeLYf.i%  28,comp^iVaiO)p.94;  PIuLitMSie. 
4;  At)  len. zii. p. 534).  Yet^eexistenccofdeeper 
and  more  ^neral  grounds  is  shown  by  the  wide- 
•pveod  dislike  towards  Socrates,  which,  fire  years 
after  his  death,  Xenophon  thought  it  necessary  to 
oppose  by  his  apologetic  wridngs  (comp.  Plot 
Apoi.  pp.  18,  19,  23).  This  u  also  indicated  by 
(he  antagonism  in  whidi  we  find  Aristophanes 
against  the  philosopher,  an  antagonism  wliicb,  as 
we  have  seen,  cannot  be  deduced  from  personal 
dislike.  Just  as  the  poet  was  influenced  by  the 
conviction  that  every  kind  of  philosophy,  equally 
witfa  that  of  the  sophistic  could  tend  only  to  a 
Hrtbw  relaxation  of  the  andent  morals  and  the 
andtnt  bith,  so  probably  were  also  a  conudemble 
part  of  Auf  judges  of  Socrates.  They  might  imagine 
that  it  was  kh^jr  duty  to  endeavour  to  check,  by 
tlie  condemnation  .T  the  philosopher,  the  too  wtblb) 
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style  of  examining  into  morals  and  laws,  and  to 
restore  the  old  hereditary  tatth  in  their  aurastricted 
validity  ;  especially  at  a  time,  when,  ^ter  the  eft- 
pd^oa  of  Ue  Thirty,  the  need  may  have  beoi 
ftlt  of  returning  to  th%  old  fiuth  and  the  old  man- 
ners. But  the  assertion  with  regard  to  a  well-known 
depreciatory  c^inion  of  Cato,  that  that  opinion  is 
the  most  just  that  was  ever  uttered  (Fon^haiamer, 
i^M  Aliemer  wtd  SokraUt^  die  Oeittxlicien  uad  der 
SmJjdimaJtt  1  ^),  cannot  be  maintained  without 
rqeeting  the  beat  antheaticated  accounts  that  we 
have  of  Socrates,  and  M'ti'^  nisoooccivuig  the 
circonstances  of  the  time,  ^e  demand  thiu  the 
individual,  abjuring  oU  private  judgment,  should 
let  himself  be  guided  simply  by  the  laws  and 
mnzims  of  the  state,  could  no  longer  bo  mode  at 
the  time  of  the  prosecution,  when  poets,  with 
Aristophasea  at  their  head, — ardently  dednms  as 
he  was  for  the  old  cooatitntion  and  policy, — ridi- 
ealed,  often  with  unbridled  freedom,  the  gods  of 
the  state  and  old  maximal  and  when  it  never 
occurred  to  any  orator  to  uj^old  the  demand  that 
each  should  uncondidonally  submit  himself  to  the 
existing  constitatioa.  If  it  was  brought  to  bear 
a^nst  Socrates,  il  eonld  only  be  through  a  pas- 
sionate nisconception  of  his  views  and  intentions. 
In  the  case  ef  eone  few  this  misconception  might 
rest  upon  the  mistake,  that,  by  doing  away  with 
free,  thoughtful  inquiry,  the  good  old  times  might 
be  brought  back  again.  With  moat  it  probaUy 
proceeded  from  democratical  hatred  of  the  political 
maxims  of  Socmtes,  and  from  personal  dislike  of 
his  troublesome  exhortation  to  morel  self-examina- 
tion. (Comp.  P.  van  Limburg  Brower,  Apologia 
etmtra  A/e^'nrftem'Cb/tintntam,Oroningae,  )8^ ; 
Pnller.  in  the  Holler  A^mnm  Liters  Zeitm^ 
1838,  No.  87,  &c  ed.  ZeUer,  die  PkiliMplm  4m 
ffrieokoi,  ii.  73— 104.  Respecting  the  farm  of  tb* 
trial,  see  Meter  and  Schbman,  AUiaA.  Proeea,  p. 
182.) 

While  Socmtes,  in  his  defence,  deecribea  the 
wisdom  which  he  aimed  after  as  that  which,  afiw 
oonscientioua  self-«xaminat)on,  gets  rid  of  all  illn- 
sion  and  obscurity,  and  only  obeys  the  better,  God 
or  man,  and  God  mm  than  man,  and  esteems 
virtue  above  everythtog  else  (Plat  Apti.  p.  28^  Ae, 
comp.  35,  36,  38,  39),  he  repudiates  any  aeqaillal 
that  should  involve  the  condition  that  he  was  not 
to  inquire  and  teach  any  more  (ib.  p.  29).  Con- 
demned by  a  majority  of  only  six  votes,  and  called 
upon  to  speak  in  midgation  of  the  ientmet^  wbila 
he  defends  himself  against  the  accnsation  <^  atifr 
nedted  self-conceit,  he  expresses  theeonvietion  that 
he  desonred  to  be  maintained  at  the  puUic  cost  in 
the  Piytaneium,  and  refiiies  to  acquiesce  in  the 
adjudication  of  imprisonment,  or  a  large  fine,  or 
banishment.  He  will  assent  to  nothii^  more  than 
a  fme  of  thirty  nrinae,  on  the  aeeniity  of  Plabv 
Crito,  and  other  friencU.  Condemned  to  deslli  by 
the  judges,  who  were  incensed  by  this  speech,  by  a 
majority  of  eighty  votes,  he  departs  fran  them 
with  the  protestation,  that  he  would  rather  die  after 
such  a  defence  than  live  after  one  in  whith  he 
should  have  betaken  faimsrif  to  wt  endeavour  to 
move  their  pt^  ;  and  to  thooe  who  had  mled  for 
him  he  justifies  the  openness  with  which  be  hod 
exhibited  his  contempt  of  death  (p.  38,  dec).  The 
sentence  of  death  could  not  be  carried  into  execu- 
tion until  jrfter  the  return  of  the  vessel  which  hod 
been  sent  to  Delos  on  the  periodical  Theoric  mission. 
The  thirty  days  'hich  mtmene^b^^^ 
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titni  tnd  the  cendemnfttion  of  Sotmtet  wen  dfr- 
Toted  by  the  latter,  in  nnditturbed  repose,  to  poetic 
ftttempu  (die  fint  be  had  nude  in  hie  life),  and  to 
the  VMui  cotLTOMrtlon  with  hit  friende.  One  of 
thcM  cotmrMtioiu,  on  the  duty  of  obedience  to 
the  htws  even  in  the  cue  of  an  unjnit  application 
of  them,  Plato  hu  reported  in  the  Onto,  w  called 
after  the  faithful  follower  of  the  condemned  man,  who 
bore  that  name,  and  who,  although  he  himself  had 
become  bail  for  Socnttes,  had  endeavoured  without 
Mcoeee  to  permade  him  to  make  his  eie^>e.  In 
anotlier,  imitated  or  worked  up  Iqr  Plato  in  the 
PiaedOf  Socrate*  immediately  before  he  drank  the 
iroteon  developed  the  grounds  of  his  immovKbte 
conviction  of  the  immortality  of  the  soul  The 
manner  in  which  the  assembled  friends,  in  the 
altemadon  of  joyful  admintimi  and  profennd  grief, 
lauded  him  as  one  who,  by  the  divine  appointment, 
was  goin^  to  a  place  where  it  mnst  hn  well  with 
him,  if  with  any  one  [ — how  he  departed  from  them 
with  the  one  wish,  that,  in  their  care  for  themselves, 
that  Is,  for  thar  trw  welfiue,  they  would  cherish  in 
their  uemoriea  hh  Iitast  and  lua  earlier  sayings ; — 
and  hew,  with  his  last  breath,  be  dewgnates  the 
tnuuition  to  the  life  that  Bee  beyond  death  as  the 
Irae  recovery  from  a  itate  of  impurity  and  disense, 
— ell  this  i*  set  before  us  with  such  liveliness,  that 
we  giadly  accord  with  the  closing  words  of  the 
diak^lise: — "Thns  died  the  man,  who  of  all  with 
whom  we  were  acquainted  was  in  death  the  noblest, 
ID  life  the  wiaett  and  most  jusL**  (Plat.  Piaed. 
pp.  69,  69,  115,  118,  ib.  loteip. ;  camp.  Xen. 
Mtm.  iv.  8.  §  4,  Ac.) 

To  the  aocmations  which  were  brought  ngainst 
Sacntea  in  hia  impeachment  rabsequent  enviers 
and  halm  added  others,  of  which  that  impeach- 
ment lakea  no  cagntsaaea,  and  which  ate  destitute 
of  all  cndilnli^  on  other  grounds.  The  aecosa- 
tion  that  he  was  addicted  to  the  vice  of  paederastia 
( Lucisn  de  Domo^  c  4.,  and  in  contradiction  Mazink 
Tyr.  DuMrt.  xxv.  zxvi.  zxviL ;  J.  M.  Gesner, 
Soera/et  tameimt  paederatia,  TiaJ.ad  Rhen.  1769), 
we  do  not  hesitate,  supported  by  his  unambiguous 
expretsiens  mpecUng  the  essence  of  true,  spi- 
riftial  love  in  Xenophon  (S^mp.  6.  §  2, 19, 32,  &&, 
Afem.  i.  2.  $  29,  &c^  3.  $  8,  Ac)  and  Plato  {S^. 
p.  322,  &C.},  to  reject  as  a  calumny.  Also  the 
account  that  in  consequence  of  a  nsolation  of  the 
people  allowing  bigamy,  which  wai  pasted  during 
the  Pelop«mnenan  war,  he  was  manied  to  two 
women  at  the  same  time  (Pint.  ArMd.  p,  335 ; 
Athen.  xu.  p.  555,  dec. ;  Dtog.  I^ert,  &c.),  is  to 
be  set  aside  as  unfounded,  since  the  existence  of 
any  such  resolution  of  the  people  cannot  be  proved, 
while  the  Socratics  know  of  only  one  wife,  Xan- 
thippct  and  the  account  itself  is  not  fne  from 
ooatradictioiu.  J.  Luaw,  following  Bentley  and 
others,  completely  refutes  it  (hecL  AU.  de  Bigamia 
Socratu,  Lugd.  Bat.  1809). 

Whether,  and  how  soon  after  the  death  of  So- 
cntes,  repentance  snsed  the  Athenians,  and  hie 
accusers  met  with  contempt  and  punishment ;  and 
farther  whether  and  when,  to  expiate  the  crime, 
a  bnsCn  itatae,  tha  work  of  Lysippus,  was  dedi- 
cated to  hii  memory  (Plut.  dt  Invid.  et  Odh, 
&37,  Ac. ;  Diog.  I^isrt.  ii.  43.  ib.  Menag.X  it  is  not 
easy  to  determine  with  any  certainty,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  indefiRitenesa  of  the  statements, 
rive  years  after  his  execution,  Xenophon  found 
himielf  obliged  to  compose  the  MtniorabiUa,  in 
findieatioii  of  S""***.  (Comp.  A.  Boeckh,  do  St- 


mmUaia  ^muk  Phio  etmt  Xeiiojikoide  anrtmrn 
fetiar,  p.  ]  9.) 

II.  Among  thoae  who  attached  themaelvea  with 
more  than  ordinary  intimacy  to  Socrataa,  soma 
were  attiacted  mainly  by  the  spiritual  power  whidi 
he  exercised  over  men.  To  learn  thu  power  fimn 
him,  that  they  might  apply  it  in  the  conduct  of  the 
aifiurs  of  the  state,  was  probably  the  immediate 
object  of  men  like  Critias  (for  Ainbiades,  who  is 
here  named  in  cminection  with  him  —  Xen.  Mem, 
i.  2.  §  14,  &c.  —  was  donbtleet  actnated  \ij  a 
nobler  admiration  for  the  whole  personal  chancier 
of  the  philosopher ;  tee  especially  Plat  Sgpap. 
p.  213.  Ac),  and  such  remained  attadied  to  him 
only  till  ambition  hurried  tiiem  in  other  directioos. 
Others  sought  to  dive  into  the  teaching  and  life  of 
Sociates,  in  order  to  obtain  for  tfaemarives  and 
others  an  enduring  rule  of  morality  (comp.  Xen. 
Mem.  i.  2.  §  48).  How  his  image,  had  exhiUted 
itself  to  them  and  impressed  itself  npon  then, 
several  among  them  emuavonred  to  render  mani- 
fest by  noting  down  the  convenaticms  at  which 
ifaey  had  been  wesent.  Among  sueh  Xenophon 
and  Aeachines  iM  the  chief  rank,  thoi^  they 
could  hardly  have  been  ^e  only  ones  who  com- 
posed Bud  memorials.  Othetv  fblt  themeelves 
urged  to  develope  still  further  the  outlines  of  the 
Socratie  doctrine,  and,  according  to  their  original 
bent  and  th«r  diflSarent  modes  of  apprehending 
and  develo{Hng  i^  anivad  ait  very  ^ninnl  theo- 
ries. But,  perrasded  that  they  were  only  advancing 
on  the  path  marked  out  by  Socrates,  they  referred 
to  him  tbeir  own  peculiar  am[difkations  of  his 
doctrines.  Just  as  in  the  dialogues  of  Plsto, 
in  the  Timaeus  and  the  Laws,  we  find  Socrates 
brought  forward  as  leading,  or  at  least  intiadacnig 
the  convenations  and  invastigations,  so  also  Kb- 
cMdea,  Antisthenas,  and  others  seem  to  have  em- 
deavoured  in  their  dialogues  to  gloriiy  him,  and  to 
exhibit  him  as  the  originator  of  their  doctiinea. 
(Athen.  V.  p.2l6,c ;  A.0eUins,iV.W.iL17;cmp^ 
Ch.  A.  Braadis,  IJeber  die  OrmdiaiieK  der  Lein  d«m 
6teru(es,faithe  AM*.  JVfiMBMi,  lB27,i.pil20,A)e.) 
In  this  way  arose  two  essentially  diffnoit  repwsam 
tations  of  Socrates,  and  in  antiquity  it  was  alreadj' 
disputed  whether  Plato  or  Xenophon  (Sext  Emp. 
ode.  Math,  vii.  8),  or  even  whether  Plato  or  Acs- 
chines  (Aristid.  OnU.  Plat  iL  p.  367,  ccmp.  474) 
had  skatefaed  tha  more  aecorate  pictnrs  the  man. 
He  himaelf  left  eithw  absolntdy  noAing  in  » 
written  form  (Cic.  d*  Oral.  iii.  16 ;  Plat,  ds  Alar, 
fort  p.  328 ;  Diog.  LoM.  i.  16),  or  only  a  rhyth- 
mical version  of  some  of  A^p's  faUea  and  the 
introduction  to  a  hymn  to  Apollo,  which  he  bad 
composed  during  his  imprisonment,  what  for  tha 
first  time  in  his  life  he  made  any  attnapto  in 
verse  (PUt  Pliaed.  p.  61],  The  quotations  thkt 
antiquity  possessed  of  it  were  of  doubtful  on  then- 
ticity  (Diw.  La^rt  ii.  42 ;  Themitt.  Ond.  sw. 
a  321).  What  we  possess  from  Aeachines,  that 
IS  well  authenticated,  is  limited  to  fragments.  We 
have  therefore  only  to  decide  for  Xoundian,  who 
exfaiUted considerable  mental  affinity  with  Sooates, 
or  for  Plato.  Now  Plato  roanifoatly  makes  Socra- 
tes occupy  bis  own  place,  and  tranibrs  to  him  the 
doctrines  that  were  pecnliar  to  himself.  Xeno- 
phon on  the  contrary  exhibits  no  other  intention 
than  that  of  communicating  information  with  ^e- 
lity,  and  refrains  from  mixing  up  with  hi'^'epre- 
■entation  anytbinc  thai  was  peculiar  *•  himself 
This  wai  so  mnch  the  enaipe.foi'  liimt^  it  waa 
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iwtUspiitpoM  toderelope  the  Socntic  doctrine, 
and  M  be  wm  not  capMrfe  of  penetrating  into  the 
pMnlUrity  of  a  phttoamhie  mode  of  tliinktng'.  But 
for  that  Terj  resaon  bis  rvpreerntatien,  with  nil 
jts  fidelity,  it  not  adapted  U>  gi<re  na  a  infficient 
ptctnre  of  the  num  whom  all  antiquit;f  resided  aa 
the  originator  of  a  new  em  in  idiUoaophy,  and 
vrboee  Hfb  each  of  hia  dkcsplee,  Mfeaiilj  Plato 
the  most  diitinguahed  of  taeni,  regarded  as  a 
model.  Moreover  it  was  the  object  of  Xenophon, 
hj  way  of  defence  against  the  of  Socrates, 

merely  to  paint  him  as  the  moraQy  spotless,  pions, 
upright,  temperate,  dear-sighted,  imjiutly  con- 
demned man,  not  as  the  fbmader  of  new  philoso- 
phical inqnity.  It  may  easily  be  mtderstood  there- 
fore that  them  were  variona  epiDioim  in  antiquity 
ns  to  whether  the  more  satisfiKtory  pictnie  of 
Socrates  was  to  be  fonnd  in  Plato,  in  Xenophon, 
or  in  Aeschinee.  Since  th«  time  of  Bracket  how- 
em  it  had  become  nana]  to  go  imA  to  Xenophon, 
to  the  ezdnsion  of  the  other  aathorities,  as  the 
sonica  of  the  only  authentic  delineation  of  the 
personal  charaeteristica  and  {MIosophy  of  Socrates, 
or  to  fill  np  the  gape  left  by  hfm  by  means  of  the 
accounts  of  Plato  (Meiners,  OetckidUe  der  Witsm- 
lAafien,  n.  p.  420,  Ac),  till  Sehleieiraachei  started 
the  inqaiiy,  **  What  em  Socntes  have  been,  be> 
sides  i^at  Xenophon  t^ls  ns  of  him,  without  con- 
tradicting that  anthori^,  and  what  nnul  be  have 
been,  to  have  justified  Plato  in  bringing  him  for- 
ward ai  he  does  in  his  dialogues (^Ueber  dm 
Werik  des  Sokrata  ah  PMotoj^,  in  the  A(t- 
ktatdlfwgen  der  Berliner  Akadatme,  iii.  p,  £0, 
fte.,  1819,  reprinted  in  Sditeiermadwr^  HMp, 
vol  iii.  pt.  2,  p.  293,  ftc ;  translated  in  the  Phi- 
lological Musenm,  vol.  it.  p.  538,  &c)  Oissen,  too, 
had  already  pointed  ont  some  not  inconsiderable 
contradictiont  in  the  doctrines  of  the  Xenophontic 
Socrates  (de  PhUompMa  morali  in  XemphonUt  de 
&emte  Gmmai^triiM  traiUta,  Getting.  1812  ;  re- 
printed in  Diaaan's  Kltlm  Siriflai,  p.  87,  *«.). 
Now  we  know  indeed  that  Soentea,  the  teaeher 
of  human  wisdom,  who,  without  concerning  him- 
self with  the  investigation  of  the  secrets  of  nature, 
wished  to  bring  philosophy  back  hem  heaven  to 
earth  (Cic.  Acaui.  >.  4,  tW.  v.  4  ;  cotnp.  Aristot. 
Metapk.  i.  6,  de  Part  Anim,  i.  p.  642.  28),  was 
hi  from  intending  to  introdaco  a  T^nlariy  or> 
ganised  system  of  philosophy ;  but  that  he  made 
no  eadeavonrs  to  go  bock  to  the  ulttnmto  founda- 
tions of  bis  doctrine,  or  that  that  doctrine  was  vacil- 
lating and  not  without  contradictions,  as  Wiggers 
(in  his  Life  of  Soeraiaa,  p.  184,  ftc)  and  others 
■saame,  we  cannot  possibly  regard  as  a  well 
fenndad  view,  mrtaaa  hit  anaon  unexampled  in- 
fldenco  npon  the  moat  diatingniahed  man  of  his 
time  is  to  become  an  tnezplicable  riddle,  and  tlie 
cnnvictian  of  a  Plato,  a  Sudeides,  and  others,  that 
they  were  indebted  to  him  for  the  fruits  of  their 
own  investigations,  is  to  be  regarded  as  a  mere 
illusion.  Now  w«  flilly  admit  ^t  in  the  repre- 
sentation of  the  peraoiial  chancter  of  Socrates 
J'bito  md  Xenophon  coincide  (aeo  Ed.  Zeller> 
J'Mompkie  der  Grieden^  voI.iL  p.  16,  ttc);  and 
further,  that  Socrates  adjusted  his  treatment  of 
t'ne  subject  of  his  conversation  accordinji  as  those 
with  whom  he  had  to  do  entertained  sncli  or  snch 
views,  Were  more  or  lest  endowed,  aiid  hod  made 
more  or  leas  pn^ress;  and  therefore  did  not  al- 
n-avs  say  the  SMije  on  the  eame  subject  (XmopAon, 
by  F.  Dclbilkk,  Boi».,  1829.  pp.(i4,  &c.  133,  Ac.). 
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But,  on  the  other  band,  in  Xenophon  wo  ndaa 
every  thing  like  a  penetrating  compiehendm  af 
the  (ondamental  ideas  of  the  Socrstic  doctrine  In 
which  he  himself  loakes  reference.  The  npm- 
sentations  of  Plato  ud  Xenophon  however  may 
be  very  woB  hannonised  with  each  other,  partly 
by  the  aasnmption  that  Sooalaa,  aa  th»  arigmalor 
of  a  new  on  of  ^9aao^ical  ^lalonnent,  nnut 
have  mad*  the  firat  slept  in  that  wtsch  was  iu 
distinctive  direction,  and  the  immediate  maai- 
festatioD  of  which  consisted  in  brit^faig  into  more 
distinct  and  prominent  relief  tlie  idea  and  farm 
of  scientiiic  knowledge  (see  Sehleiermacher  in  the 
above  quoted  treatise) ;  partly  by  the  careful  em 
^oyment  of  the  nomrict  rand*  br  Aristotle  »- 
spectin^  the  Sooatic  doctrine  and  the  pointa  of 
distinction  between  it  and  that  of  Phto  (Ch.  A. 
Braiidia,  in  the  above-mentioned  treatise;  comp. 
Gae/ackta  der  ffrieciuxA-rvmiielm  PUUmpUe,  iL 
1.  p.  20,  Ac).  These  remains,  though  not  nnme- 
rona,  are  decisjvo  on  acoonnt  of  their  aaotenesa 
and  precisian,  aa  wdl  aa  by  thalr  nCnrii^  to  the 
moat  important  pirintt  in  the  philoaophy  of  8o- 
cratn. 

III.  The  philosophy  of  the  Oreeks  befon  So- 
crates had  sought  first  (among  ^e  lonians)  after 
the  inherent  Amndation  of  generated  existenco 
and  changing  phenomena,  and  then  (among  the 
Eleatics)  a^r  the  idea  of  absolnto  existence. 
Afterwards,  when  the  ideas  of  foo^  and 
into  Aeta^  had  come  into  hostile  opposition  to  each 
other,  it  had  nude  trial  of  various  insufficient 
modes  of  reconciling  tbem  ;  and  lastly,  raising  the 
inqniry  after  the  anolutely  Ime  and  certain  in  onr 
knoiriedge,  bad  arrived  at  the  asaumptimi  that 
nuraben  and  their  relations  are  ntA  only  the  oiso- 
latei^  irm  <md  oeriOM,  but  the  foundation  of 
things.  Its  eflbrta,  which  had  been  pervaded  by  a 
pure  appt«cistion  of  truth,  were  thai  exposed  to 
the  attacks  of  a  sophistical  aysten,  whidi  con- 
earned  itaelf  only  aboat  aeoaring  an  appeanuce  of 
knowledgo,  and  which  in  the  fiitt  inttanoe  indeed 
applied  itaelf  to  the  diametrically  opposite  theories 
of  eternal,  perpatual  ennufr  mIo  emctmee,  and 
of  nnehangeaUe,  absolutely  simple  and  single 
enilnes.  but  soon  directed  iu  most  dangerous 
weapons  agniast  the  ethieo-teligious  conacioosness, 
which  in  the  latt  tan  yean  before  the  Pdopon- 
nenan  war  had  already  be«i  so  mndi  shaken. 
Whoever  intended  to  oppoae  that  aophistical  sys- 
tem with  any  success  woaUl  have,  at  the  same 
time,  at  least  to  lay  the  foundation  for  a  removal 
of  the  contradictions,  which,  having  been  left 
by  the  eariier  philosophy  vrithoot  any  tenable 
mode  o(  rerandDng  thna,  had  bean  emplmd  by 
the  sophists  with  so  much  skill  fiir  tlmr  own 
purposes.  In  order  to  estaUiab,  is  conAitation  of  '• 
the  sophists,  that  the  human  mind  sees  itself  com- 
pelled to  press  on  to  truth  and  certainty,  not  only 
in  the  general  but  also  in  reference  to  the  rules  and 
laws  of  onr  actions,  and  is  capable  <rf  doinp  so,, it 
was  necessary  first  of  all  that  to  the  inqmnaa  pr^ 
viousir  dealt  with  there  should  be  added  a  now 
one,  that  after  knowledge,  aa  such.  It  was  a  new 
inquiry,  inasmoch  as  previously  the  mind,  being 
entirely  directed  towards  the  objective  universe, 
had  regarded  knowledge  reapecting  it  as  a  neces- 
sary reflection  of  it,  without  paying  any  cleaor 
regard  to  that  elenent  of  knowledge  which  it 
essentially  subjective.  Even  the  Prtha 
who  came  the  neareat  hb.jffSlciiB     _  ^ 
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mvad  iodwd' that  die  exittoweof  MowAiiig  abw>- 
latdy  trae  and  certain  miut  l«  pmuppoMd,  but 
vithout  inveatigBting  further  what  knowledge  is 
and  how  it  may  be  developed.  It  wu  the 
awakening  of  tbe  idea  of  knowledge,  and  the  firat 
uttenncea  of  it,  wUch  made  the  philOMwhy  of 
Socrataa  the  ttming-point  of  a  new  poiod,  and 
gave  to  it  \\»  fructifying  power.  Before  we  inquire 
ufter  the  eziMence  of  tbingt  we  mutt  establiah  in 
our  OWD  raiadi  the  Mi«a  of  them  (Xen.  Mtm-  iv. 
6.  g  1,  13,  iT.  £.  §  12  ;  PUl  p.  21,  &c ; 

AmLjlf«A^l  6.  (/e /'or/. >1  MM.  i.  I.p.fi42.  28); 
>  and  for  that  reaaon  we  must  come  to  an  under* 
standing  with  ourtelTca  teapecting  what  belong*  to 
man,  before  we  inquire  aft«r  the  nature  of  things 
in  general  (Xen.  Mun.  i.  1.  §  II,  coaip.  4.  g  7  ; 
Antt.  MiSa^  i.  6,  da  PaH.  Anim.  i.  1 ).  Socrates 
accordingly  lakes  up  tbe  inquiiy  retpecting  know- 
ledge in  the  fiiat  in  stance,  and  almost  exclusiTely, 
in  reference  to  moral  action ;  but  be  is  bo  penetrated 
with  a  sense  of  the  power  of  knowledge,  that  be 
maintains  that  where  it  is  attuned  to,  there  moral 
action  will  of  necessity  be  found ;  or,  as  he  ex- 
presiea  it,  all  virtue  is  knowledge  (Xen.  Mem.  iii. 
9.  8  4,  It.  6  ;  Pht.  Pntiig.  p.  329.  Ac  849,  Ac; 
Arist  £».  m.  vi.  13,  iii.  U,  Etk.  Biidem.  I  «, 
iii.  1,  Afoffn.  Mor.  i.  1,  35) ;  for  knowledge  is 
nlwaya  the  strongest,  and  cannot  be  overpowered 
by  af^^te  (Arist.  E&.  IViatm,  vil  3,  Eudem. 
viL  13;  Piat.  Pnioff.  p.  352,  &c.}.  Therefore  no 
man  willingly  acta  widcedlv  (ArisL  MagH.  Mor.  1 
9.  comp.  Xen.  Meat,  iii  9.  |  4,  iv.  6.  §  6<  H ;  Phtt. 
ApoL  p.  25,  e.  &c)  ;  for  wiU  appeared  to  lUm  to 
be  inseparably  connected  with  knowledge.  But 
just  as  knowledge,  as  such,  that  is  without  regaid 
to  the  diversity  of  the  objects  to  which  it  is 
directed,  is  something  single,  so  also  he  could 
adroit  only  a  mijrff  virtue  (Xen.  Mem.  iii.  9.  g  2  ; 
Arist  EA.  Nie.  iii,  l,£MdHi.iil  1)  ;  and  as  little 
coald  he  recognise  an  essential  diveraity  in  the 
directions  which  virtue  look,  as  in  the  practice  of 
it  by  persons  of  difikrent  station  and  sex  (Arist. 
Poiit.  1 13).  It  may  easily  be  conceived,  therefore, 
that  he  did  not  venture  to  separate  happiness  from 
virtue,  and  that  he  expressly  defined  the  former 
mora  aoeuiataly  as  good  oottdmit  {tiwpa^ia,)  in  dis- 
ttnctioD  from  good  fmtiau  (cmixfo,  Xen.  Mm. 
iii.  £>,  §  14)  ;  a  distinction  in  which  is  expressed 
the  most  important  diversity  in  all  later  treatment 
of  ethics,  which  sets  down  either  a  certain  mode  of 
leng  or  aciag,  as  such,  or  else  tbe  mere  enjoy- 
ment that  results  therefrom,  as  that  which  is  in 
itself  valuable. 

But  how  does  knowledge  devdope  iladf  io  as  P 
In  this  way:  the  ittea,  obtained  by  means  of  in- 
duction, as  that  which  is  general,  out  of  the  indi- 
vidual  £icta  of  consciousness,  is  settled  and  iized 
by  means  of  definition.  Those  are  the  two  scientific 
processes,  which,  according  to  the  most  express 
testunonies  of  Aristotle  and  others,  Socrates  first 
dicfovered,  or  rather  first  pointed  ont  (Arist  MeL 
xiii  4  ;  comp.  Xen.  Mem.  iv.  6.  §  1  ;  Plat.  ApoL 
p.  22,  &c.) ;  and  although  he  did  not  attempt  to 
develope  a  logical  theory  of  them,  but  ratiior  con- 
tented himself  with  the  mastetly  pnetiee  of  tbem, 
tie  may  with  good  reaaon  be  regarded  as  the 
Toander  of  tbe  theory  of  scienulie  knowledge. 
Socrates,  however,  always  setting  out  from  what 
was  immediately  admitted  (Xen.  Mem.  iv.  6.  §  \ 
exercised  this  twofuld  process  on  the  most  different 
eutgects,  and  in  doing  so  was  led  to  obtain  au  in-  1 
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sight  into  this  or  that  one  of  diem,  not  so  much 
the  end  in  view  as  by  the  necessity  for  calling  forth 
self-knowledge  and  self-understanding.  For  this 
end  he  endeavoured  in  the  first  place,  and  chiefly, 
to  awaken  the  consciousness  of  iguorsnce ;  and  in- 
asmuch as  tbe  impulse  towards  the  devriopmnu 
of  knowledge  is  already  centaiaed  in  this,  he 
mn  in  tains  that  he  had  been  declared  by  tbe 
Delphic  god  to  be  the  vrisest  of  men,  because  he 
did  not  delude  himself  with  the  idea  that  he  knew 
what  he  did  not  know,  and  did  not  amgaie  to 
himself  any  wisdom  (PlaL  Apoi.  pp.  21, 25,  TitaeL. 
p.  150).  To  call  forth  distrust  in  pretended 
knowledge  be  used  to  exercise  his  peculiar  irony, 
which,  directed  against  himself  as  against  otiien, 
lust  all  offensive  poignancy  (PlaL  de  Rep.  t.  p^  337, 
Sinnp.  p.  2 1 6,  Hieaei.  p.  1  £0,  ^e«io,  p.  80 ;  Xen. 
Mem.  iv.  2),  Convinced  that  he  oouU  obtim  bis 
object  only  by  leading  to  the  spoDtaneons  search 
after  truth,  lie  throughout  made  use  of  the  dialo^cal 
form  (which  passed  from  him  to  the  most  difforent 
ramifications  of  hie  school),  and  designates  the 
inclination  to  supply  one's  deficiendee  in  oneTs  owa 
investigation  by  asaoeiMion  with  otheia  stiivingto- 
wards  the  sane  end,  as  true  love  (Brandis,  aIsdL 
der  ffriedutck-rimadim  Phili».\i.  ^Gi).  But  bow- 
ever  deeply  Socrates  felt  the  neisd  of  adsaDdnff 
in  self- development  with  otheia,  and  by  meant  at 
them,  the  inclination  and  the  capability  for  wrap- 
ping himself  up  in  the  abstraction  of  solitary  medita- 
tion and  diving  into  the  depths  of  his  own  mind,  was 
equally  to  be  found  in  Mm  (Phtt.  Sj/mp.  pp.  174, 
220).  And  again,  ude  by  side  with  faia  incessant 
endeavour  thoroughly  to  understand  himself  there 
stood  the  sense  of  the  need  of  iUuDiination  by  a 
higher  ins{nration.  This  he  was  convinced  was 
imparted  to  him  from  time  to  time  1^  the  m> 
nitions  or  warnings  of  an  internal  voice,  which  he 
designated  his  Sai/i^rwv.  By  this  we  are  uot  to 
understand  a  persraal  geMtUy  as  Plntarcb  {3e 
Gemo  SocnHe,  c  20),  Apoleiat  (de  Deo  Socral. 
p.  Ill,  &C.  ed.  Basil),  and  others,  and  probnbly 
also  the  accusers  of  Socntes,  assumed ;  as  little 
was  it  the  ofispring  of  an  esUiusiastic  phantasy,  as 
modems  have  tboiuht,  or  the  production  of  tbe 
Soentie  irooy,  or  «  cimtiiiw  political  cakulatioa. 
It  was  rather  tha  yet  indefinitely  developed  idea 
of  a  divine  revelation.  (See  espedally  Sdilei^ 
macher,  in  his  transhttion  of  the  works  of  Plato^  i. 
2,  p.  432,  &c)  On  that  account  it  is  always 
described  only  as  a  divine  something,  or  a  divine 
sign,  a  divine  voice  (ffiVMiop,  ^aW,  Fiat.  Pkaedr. 
p.  242,  d*  Rep.  vi.  p.  406,  Apel.  p.  SI.  Ac^k 
This  Toica  had  reference  to  aetiona  the  issue 
of  which  could  not  he  anticipated  by  calenlMion, 
whether  it  manifested  itself,  at  least  immediately, 
only  in  the  way  of  warning  against  certain  actioos 
(Plat,  ApoL  pL  31),  or  even  now  and  then  as 
urging  him  to  their  performance  (Xen.  Mem.  i,  4, 
iv.  3.  §  12,  Ac.).  On  the  other  hand  tUa  rffe 
ntRDs  was  to  be  perceived  as  Utile  in  rafereace  ta 
the  moral  value  of  actions  as  in  rrfeience  to  sub- 
jecu  of  knowledge.  Socrates  on  the  contrary  ex- 
pres^y  forbids  the  haviiig  recourse  to  oradea  on  a 
level  with  which  he  phoea  hie  daenMHiium,  in 
reference  to  that  which  tbe  gods  ttave  enabled  tnec 
to  find  by  means  of  reflection.  (Xen.  Mem.  i.  S 

Thus  far  the  statements  of  Xenophor*  and  Plato 
admit  of  being  very  well  reconciled  both  with  ntie 
another  and  with  those  of  ArbMtt1& .  Bat  tlu«  ia 
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not  CU0  wiUi  Tefemes  M  tht  mora  eziet 
ricfinition  and  caiiying  o«t  of  tha  Um  of  that 
kMwledgB  whidi  ahotiM  hm  moral  u  iu 

'tt— "n^  nd  iwwiiary  conaeqaenee.  What  h 
conptfaad  in,  ud  iriwt  ia  tbt  •ooiea  of,  thU  know' 
Udse  ?  la  it  le  be  darived  nanlj  from  cnMom 
and  tha  ipccial  ends  and  intenata  of  tha  lubjeGt 
which  acu?  Kmy  thing,  according  to  tha  Xeno- 
phoatic  Soeratea,  ia  good  and  bcaulifitl  manly  for 
that  to  which  it  lUndi  in  a  proper  nktion  {Man. 
iii.  8.  S  3,  7).  Tfao  good  ia  nothing  olao  than  the 
oaafid,  tha  baratiful  nothing  elaa  than  the  wrrioe- 
■Ue  (iWm.  iv.  6.  S  8,  Ac^  Sk/mp.  5.  $  S,  Ac),  and 
almoat  thrM^hont,  monl  precept*  an  referred  to 
the  motivea  of  utility  and  enjoymoit  {lU«m.  i,  &, 
1  fi,  iL  1.  S  1,  ir.  S.  8  9,  &C.;  eovp.  iL  1.  1 37. 
Ac,  i.  6.  8  9,  IT.  8.  §  e)  ;  while  oa  the  eontrary 
tha  Platonic  Soentlet  nerer  makei  um  of  an  argu- 
ment founded  on  the  identity  of  the  good  and  the 
■gieeable.  In  the  paiMgea  which  bare  been 
brought  ftrward  to  ^w  that  he  does  {Prutag. 
pp.  353,  &c  833),  he  U  manifoatly  aignii^  ad 
komvmm  Grom  the  point  vf  new  of  hia  amiatical 
utagooiaL  Now,  that  tha  doetrint  of  Socratea 
muat  bare  been  a  lelf -contradictory  one,  tf  on  the 
one  hand  it  laid  down  the  above  aaurtiona  Te^ect- 
ing  knowledge,  and  ondertook  to  prore  that  only 
gi»d  conduct,  and  not  good  fortune  (tir^tn  not 
e^vxla),  waa  valuaUe  in  itaelf  (Xon.  Afem-  lii. 
9.S  and  yet  ob  tha  other  hand  reforrcd  the 
good  to  tha  uefol  and  the  agreeaUe,  even  the 
aefenden  of  the  fepreaenlatian  gtren  by  Xeno* 
phon  admit,  but  tuppoM  that  uia  contradiction 
nraa  an  unavoidable  eeniequenee  of  the  abstract 
and  merely  fonnal  conception  of  virtue  a*  know- 
ledge (eee  eepecially  Zeller,  Le.  il  y.  63,  &&). 
But  kowcTer  httle  Soentee  may  have  had  octaaion 
for,  or  been  o^bla  of,  an^ynng  what  waa  c«ii- 
priaed  in  thia  knowledge,  i.  e.  of  eitabliahing  a 
■cientifically  oiganiied  ajatem  of  ethica  (and  in 
&ct,  according  to  Ariatode,  Elk.  Eudem,  i.  5,  he 
inveatigated  what  virtue  was,  not  how  and  whence 
it  originated),  be  could  not  poaaibly  have  anb- 
oidin^ed  knoaMge,  to  which  ha  attribolad  aueh 
unlnnited  power,  and  of  whidi  he  affirmed  that 
opposing  deeirei  wen  powerleia  againat  it,  to 
enjoyment  and  utility.  A  man  who  hinuelf  >o 
manifestly  annulled  hia  own  fundamental  niAxim 
coakl  not  possibly  hare  permanently  enchained 
and  inspired  minds  like  those  of  Alcibiadea,  Eu- 
cleides.  Pinto,  and  others.  In  fact  Socrates  de- 
clared in  the  most  ded^ve  manner  that  the  validity 
of  moral  requirements  was  independent  of  alt  re- 
ference to  welhre,  nay  even  to  life  and  death,  and 
uDlimited  (Plat.  Ap^  pp.  28,  38,  CMo,  p.  48  ; 
comp.  X«n.  Mm.!.  %  1 64,  6.(9),  and  in  dioaa 
dialognea  of  nato  in  which  tha  histcnical  Sncntea  ia 
more  partieularty  exhibited,  aa  in  the  Prot^naa, 
Charmidea,  Laches,  and  Euthjrphro,  we  find  him 
offering  the  moat  vigorona  reaiatanoe  to  the  aa- 
sumption  that  tha  agreeable  or  nseAil  has  any 
value  for  ua.  That  Socrates  must  rather  have  had 
in  riev  a  higher  apeciea  of  knowledge,  inherent  in 
tha  aeltooneeiouanesa,  aa  mdi,  or  developing  itaelf 
from  it,  is  shown  by  the  ezpreanona  selaeted  by 
Aristotle  {hrurniiMi,  A^yei,  fpamfrcif),  which 
even  still  nudie  their  appeannes  through  the 
shallow  notices  of  Xenophon  (Brandis,  I.  e.  ii 
p.  4S,).  But  in  GonDection  wiUi  this,  Socrates 
might,  nay  must  hare  endeavoured  to  dww  how 
the  good  la  coincident  with  teal  ntiUty  and  real 
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enjf^rment ;  and  it  is  quite  conceivable  that  Xeno- 
phon'i  nnphiloaophical  mind  may  on  the  one  hand 
have  confounded  sensual  enjoymautand  utility  with 
that  of  a  mon^azaltad  and  real  kind,  and  on  the 
other  conprahended  and  praaenvd  lha  extem^  and 
introductions  of  the  conversations  of  Socntca  rather 
than  their  internal  connection  and  objects.  Besidas, 
his  purpose  waa  to  refute  the  ^judico  that  Socrates 
aspired  after  a  hidden  wisdom,  and  for  that  very 
reason  he  might  have  found  himself  still  more  in* 
duced  to  bring  [HuminMitly  forward  every  thing 
by  which  Soentea  appeared  altogether  to  fid)  in 
with  the  ordinary  conceptions  of  Uie  Athenian*. 

Whether  and  how  Socrates  endeavoured  to 
connect  the  moral  with  the  religioua  consdousnees, 
and  how  and  how  far  he  had  developed  his  eon- 
rictims  reapeeting  a  dirine  spirit  arranging  and 
guiding  the  nniwise,  nqieeting  ihfr  immortality  of 
the  sou,  the  esaential  nature  «  kive,  of  the  state, 
&c.,  we  cannot  hen  inquire.  [Ch,  A.  B  ] 

SO'CRATES,  designated  in  the  title  of  his 
Ecclesiastical  Hiatoiy  ScHOLASTicua,  from  hia  fol- 
lowing tha  ^ofesMnn  of  a  tdiolaitietta  or  pleader, 
waa,  according  to  hit  own  teattmonj  (/fuf.  Eedtt. 
V.  24),  bom  and  educated  in  the  city  of  Conataa. 
tinople,  in  which  alao  he  chiefiy  or  wholly  reaided 
in  after  life.  When  quite  a  boy  (cofuSf  t4«s  Aw) 
he  studied  {HuL  Eeelm.  v.  16^  under  the  gram- 
marians Aaunonius  and  HeUadua,  who  had  been 
prietta  at  Alazandria,  tha  Siat  of  tha  Egyptian 
Ape,  the  seaond  of  Jupiter,  and  had  fled  frwa  that 
city  on  account  of  the  tumulta  occasioned  by  the 
deatruction  of  the  heathen  temples,  which  look 
place,  according  to  the  CftroiHeoN  of  Mucellinus,  in 
the  coninlship  of  Timasiut  and  Prmnotna,  a.  d. 
389  [Ahvonius  0ramiiaticU8].  Fran  these 
data  Vaieains  calculate*  that  Socratea  waa  boni 
about  the  beginning  of  the  reign  oS  Iheodoriua 
the  Great  (a.  n.  379)  t  hi*  colc^ation  is  based  on 
the  assumption  that  Socrates  was  placed  under 
their  charge  at  the  usual  age  of  ten  years,  and 
that  he  attMided  them  immedi^ly  after  their 
removal  from  Alexandria  to  Constantinople ;  and 
it  ia  GonfinMd'bj  tha  dfenmitanea  that  Soentea 
writing  of  aoma  diaaenslDoa  among  tha  Macedo- 
nians and  Eunomiana  of  Constantinople  about 
A.  D.  394  (//.  S.  V.  24),  mentions  as  one  reason 
ibr  his  particularity  in  speaking  of  theae,  and 
generally  of  evenu  which  bod  occurred  at  Con- 
stantinople, that  some  of  them  had  occurred  under 
his  own  eyes ;  a  reason  which  he  would  baldly 
have  urged  in  thu  place  had  it  not  applied  to  the 
particular  evenU  in  question ;  and  Imd  he  been 
younger  than  Valesius^  calculation  would  make 
him,  nc  wouhl  hardly  have  been  old  oioug^  to  feel 
interested  in  such  matter* ;  indeed  hu  rnnat,  oa  any 
calcnlation,  have  given  attention  to  them  at  a  corn- 
pars  lively  eariy  age.  And  had  he  been  much 
older  than  Vajesius  makea  him,  be  must  have 
commenced  his  attendance  on  hi*  masten  after  the 
usnal  age,  and  then  he  would  Inrdly  hare  said 
that  be  want  to  them  mfui^  wUt  **  when 
quite  7onn|;**  Valesina  sn^ccta  from  the  -my 
high  tenna  in  which  Soentea  qteaka  of  the  rheto- 
rician Troilus,  and  the  acquiuntanee  he  shows  with 
his  affiurs,  that  ho  studied  under  him  also,  which 
may  be  true.  Beyond  this,  little  seems  to  be 
known  of  the  personal  history  of  Socrates,  except 
that  he  followed  the  piofissnon  of  a  pleader  at 
CoDStantinople,  and  that  ha  survived  the  aevea- 
taenth  cnwolship  of  tha  eapeny-Theodoaiai  the 
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Yomifisr,  a.  d,  48ftt  to  wliieh  period  hit  EcdcsitiB- 
tiol  Hirtaiy  eztondt  </r.  E.  m.  48).  la  fact,  bo 
prob^y  awrnved  that  date  Hmsl  yian,  m  he 
publidiod  n  second  edition  of  hia  biatoiy  {H.  E. 
li  l)t  and  had  opportunity  between  the  firu  and 
■nwid  editiona  to  proenn  nooeaa  to  levetsi  addi- 
tioul  docwBenta,  to  weigh  their  teatinony,  nnd  to 
M-«rit«  the  fint  and  wcond  hooka.  Photioa,  in 
hit  brief  notice  of  Socntos  and  biihiatory.  {BSUiotk. 
Cod.  28),  Aod  NicophMiiB  Calliati  {H.  K  i  1)  in 
a  itill  briefer  notice,  do  not  apeak  of  hia  profeaaion 
of  a  achdaiticaa  or  pleader ;  from  which  une  have 
inferred  (e.  %.  Hamberger,  apod  Fabric  BUiliotk. 
Grate,  to),  vii.  p.  423,  note  ^ ;  comp.  Cailliai^  Jateara 
SaerU,  toI  xiii.  p.  669),  that  the  titleof  hit  work  ia 
inaccunte  in  giving  him  that  deaignation :  hot  we 
think  that  no  audi  inference  can  be  jnitly  drawn 
from  the  (Hniation  of  m  unimportant  a  circnmatance 
in  neticei  ao  brief  a*  thoae  of  Photiua  and  Nice. 
phonia.  The  general  impartiality  of  Soeratea  nay 
M  taken  u  an  indkatioii  that  ha  waa  not  an  aeda- 
rfaatio ;  while  hia  Ktenr^  haUta  and  hia  hahwring 
nf  eridoiee  H.Eii.  1)  are  fai  banumy  wiu 
the  foenue  poraniu  in  which  tha  titto  ecbdaitieiia 
abowa  him  to  have  been  engi^ed. 

Another  mnch  disputed  point  ia,  what  were  hia 
feligioaa  opiniona,  or,  to  atate  the  queatioB  more 
aKuatalj,  did  be  belong  to  tba  dinrch  daiming  to 
b«  •  OadMlw,"  and  whwh  eompnhaDdtd  the  balk 
«f  the  HoBoSnaifui  or  orthodox  oomnonity,  or 
to  the  mailer  and  "  ichinnatical "  Iwdy  of  the 
(coAyet,  '*Paritana"  or  Notatiani.  From  the 
genen]  accordance  of  the  NovatiBo*  with  **  the 
Charcb  "  in  religiotu  belief  and  eocleaiastical  con- 
•titdtion,  tba  «nly  diArence  between  the  two 
botfea  biring  the  atemar  tenper  and  atricler  dia- 
dpline  of  the  diwenting  community  [Novatia- 
mia],  it  is  difficult  to  trace  any  decisive  indications 
in  the  writtngt  of  Socrates  to  which  body  he 
fntve  hia  adherence.  The  testimony  of  Nicephorua 
Callisti  {H. E.i.\)  would  be deciuve,  bad  it  been 
the  teatimooy  of  a  contemporary,  and  more  im- 
putial  in  tone.  He  speaks  of  him  as  **  Soeiatea 
tba  pure  {xmBapis,  i.  e.  Puritan)  in  designation,  but 
not  alao  in  principle."  To  the  testimony  of  Nice- 
pbMaa  wa  vmy  o^oae  tbtaileDee  of  earlier  writers, 
■aCaauodertii(i)BdMiit/M(Mii.e.l7,aiidiVui(!if. 
Ukkriaa  TV^MrtitaeX  Liberaloa  {Brtnar.  c  3), 
Theodore  Anagnoatea  or  Lector  {BpistoUi  Hidor, 
Eodm.  praefimi),  Eragriut  {H.  E.  i.  1 ),  some  one 
or  other  of  whom  would  hare  probably  mentioned 
bis  being  a  Novadan,  had  he  really  belonged  to 
that  sect.  (See  the  Vttenm  Tedimtnha  collected  by 
Valeaiua,ud  prafised  to  hit  edition  of  Soentea.) 
It  ia  aigned  tut  be  baa  ouefully  recorded  the  suw 
ceauon  of  ^  NovatiaQ  biahopa  of  Constantinople  ; 
has  ^wken  o£  these  prelates  in  the  highest  terms, 
and  has  even  recorded  {H.  E.  rii.  17)  a  miracle 
which  occurred  to  Paul,  one  of  them  ;  and  that  he 
appean  to  have  takeo  a  peculiar  intereat  in  tbe 
aaet,  and  to  ban  recorded  variona  incidenla  reqwct- 
ing  them  with  a  particalarity  wbidi  would  hardly 
be  expected  except  from  a  member  of  their  body. 
But  ^ese  diiags,  as  Valeaiua  justly  contends,  may 
be  aeeoonted  for  by  hia  arowed  purpose  of  record- 
ing eventa  ooeuning  in  Constantinople  more  mi- 
nutdy*  because  he  waa  a  native  and  resident  of 
that  city  {H.  B.  r.  34),  and  by  empathy  with 
tbe  stricter  mondity  of  ue  Novatiana,  or  by  aome 
Aoihr  aonnoction  or  intinate  friendahip  wiib  anne 
«C  their  membera  (camp.  SocnL  Jf.E.  i.  13). 
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When,  however,  Valesios  addneea  as  poaitiTe  eri- 
deneeof  bis  adberenoe  to  Uw  "  Catholic  "  (ANad^ 
that  he  repeatedly  mantioaa  it  withoat  qaalifiea- 
tion  as  **  the  ehureh,"  and  dasaea  the  Novatiana 
with  other  sectaries,  he  employs  argnmeata  as  little 
valid  as  those  which,  just  before,  ho  had  refuted. 
Socrates,  though  a  Novatian.  might  speak  tbns  in  a 
conventional  aenae,  joat  as  Proteatanta  of  tbe  pre- 
sent day  often  speak  of  "  Catholics,"  or  "  CatboUc 
church,"  Dissenters  of  "  tbe  diiuch  "  or  the 
chnrdi  of  England,"  and  pecaona  of  reputedly 
heterodox  views  of  Orthodoxy  "  or  tba  OrtW 
dox : "  BDcb  tenna,  wbra  vm  caatom  baa  datat^' 
mined  tbair  applka^ioiif  hmg  naad  na  caKTCBlianal 
and  oMiTenient  without  r^jaid  to  ^  aaaantial 
juatness  and  propriety  of  thair  application.  Hw 
qnestion  of  the  Novntianitm  of  Socatca  mnat  ba 
regarded  u  uadetenained ;  bat  Uie  piiipiaiiliiaiMii 
of  tbe  various  argufflonts  is  in  favour  ii  Ul  ooa 
neetion  with  tba    Catholic  chnreh." 

The  'EjnckiftrKumi  UropiOy  HiMloria  '^wtifdmUm, 
of  Soeratea  axtmde  fian  tbe  re^[n  of  CmiatnltBa 
the  Great  to  that  of  the  younger  Theodoma,  a.  d. 
439,  and  comprehenda  the  eventa  of  a  bandred 
and  f«ty  yeara,  according  to  the  writer's  own 
atataoMnt  {H.  E.  vii.  48),  or  more  accurately  of  a 
hondmd  and  thir^tbna  yaara,  in  one  af  the  moat 
evcntfiil  pmoda  of  the  biatnrjdT  Aa  Chnd^  vbcn 
tbe  doctrines  of  orthodoxy  wen  developed  and 
defined  in  a  ancoetfion  of  creeds,  each  atep  in  tbe 
process  being  occasioned  or  accompanied  aad  foW 
lowed  by  commotions  which  shook  the  wht^ 
Christian  community  and  rent  it  into  sects,  some 
of  which  have  long  since  paased  away,  while  others 
bavo  continoed  to  a»at  Thne  goinal  coancila. 
the  first  Nioene,  tba  fitat  ConatantuModitan,  and 
the  first  Epheaian  are  recorded  in  the  hietory,  and 
two  othera,  the  second  Epheaian,  i)  ApoT^tunf,  and 
the  Chalcedonian,  were  held  at  no  great  interval  from 
the  period  at  which  it  ends.  The  interest  and  import- 
ance of  the  period  may  be  itirther  inferred  from  the 
Eact  that  we  have  three  hiatoriea  of  it  by  contempo- 
rary writers  (Socrates,  Soxonten,  and  Theodoret) 
which  have  come  down  to  us  in  a  cpuplete  fonn, 
and  which  fnnushed  nuiteiials  for  the  Hutarit  7W- 
;>((rWaofCaaBiodonia[CaBSiononua;£riPiUKiini, 
No.  1 1  ],  and  that  we  ]uen  fhignHnta  of  anoUier  (that 
of  Pbiloatorgiua)  written  aboit  tbe  aana  period.  Of 
theae  histories  that  of  Sooratet  is  perfiua  tbe  moat 
impartial.  In  fact  he  appears  to  nave  been  a  man 
of  less  lugotry  than  most  (tf  his  coutempocariea, 
and  the  very  difficulty  of  detennising  from  iatenial 
eridence  some  points  of  bis  raligioua  belief  may  ba 
eonaidend  as  uipiing  kia  oompantive  libKali^. 
Hia  history  is  divided  into  iav«i  boob&  Con- 
mencing  with  a  brief  aooouat  of  the  accession  and 
conversion  of  Constantino  the  Great,  and  the  dril 
war  of  Conatantine  and  Licinius,  the  author  pastes 
to  the  history  of  the  Arian  contnvany,  which  he 
tiacea  from  its  rise  to  the  banishment  of  Atha- 
aaaiua,  the  recal  and  death  of  Aiias,aad  tbe  death, 
aeon  after,  of  Coutantina  bimid^  a.  d.  S06— 337 
(Lib.  i).  He  then  carriei  on  the  history  of  the 
oenteationa  of  the  Arian  or  Eosebian  and  Ho- 
maouuan  parties  during  the  reign  of  Constan- 
tias  II.  A.  D.  337—360  (Lib.  ii.).  The  atrog^ 
<rf  heathenism  with  Christianity  under  Julian,  and 
the  trininpii  of  Chriatiani^  under  Jorian  (a.  ». 
360—864),  thai  foltow  (Lib.  lii-).  Tba  renewed 
strogB^a  the  Arians  and  HomSoasiaDs  uoder 
Valeus,  A.D.  364—378  fUb-iv.):  tho  triumph 
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of  the  HomiiouMMi  party  over  t\i»  Atian  and 
MMoedoniui  paitwi,  ia  the  icign  of  Theodouni  the 
Gnat  A.  IK  379— 3M  (lib.  v.) :  the  contention  of 
Ji^  Cbxjtouum  with  fak  sppooeota^  and  the  other 
ecclomwrinJ  inddeirti  irf  tho  mga  of  Aicaditu 
A.  D.  395 — 108  (Lib.  vL):  and  the  cootentioni 
of  Chriitisiiity  with  the  expiriiig  remain*  of  hea- 
tfaeiiinn,  Uie  Xeitorian  controTeny,  and  the  cotm- 
cil  of  EpheaiUi  with  other  eveiita  of  the  reign  of 
tbe  Tonnger  Theodouu,  a.  d.  408  to  439,  in 
which  latter  year  tfce  biitoiy  olowa,  oeenpy  tbo 
Temundar  of  the  worit.  Thia  diTinoD  the  woric 
into  aenn  books,  aeeoiding  to  the  rdgns  of  the 
aueceiuvo  emperm,  wat  nude  hj  Socntet  hiniMlf 
(Comp.  ii.  1).  In  the  fint  two  booki  he  followed, 
in  his  first  edition,  the  ecdeuasUcal  history  of 
Rofinns ;  but  this  part,  m  ahwody  mentioned,  he 
had  to  wtile  for  hi*  second  edition.  The  material* 
of  the  imainiiu  hooka  wete  derived  partly  from 
Rofinns,  partly  nom  other  writers,  and  partly  from 
the  oral  occoont  of  persons  who  had  been  per- 
sonally cf^iiant  of  matters,  and  who  aurviTed  to 
the  time  of  the  writer.  Socnlea  has  inserted  a  u am- 
ber of  letters  from  the  emperors  and  from  prelates 
sad  flwniBilit  creeds,  and  other  docomenta  which 
are  of  Tsloe,  both  in  tbenuelvec,  and  as  anthenti- 
cadng  bis  statements.  He  aimed  not  at  n  pompons 
pbraseol(^y,  oi  ^paattn  Syicov  fpot^tfarrf  t  (Lib, 
i.  1),  but  at  perspicuity  (Lib.  iii.  1),  and  his  style, 
as  Photios  remarks  {BiUiolA.  Cod.  28),  presents 
nothing  worthy  of  notice.  The  inaccuracy  with  re- 
spect to  points  of  doctrine  with  which  the  same  critic 
charges  him  (d\Ad  xal  tif  roti  Siyiiago'  oi  Afw 
iarlti  dxptf^i)  may  be  taken  as  a  corroboration  of 
what  has  bwn  said  concerning  the  comparative 
liberality  of  his  temper.  His  diligence  and  general 
inipartiidity  are  admitted  by  the  beat  cririca,  Vn- 
katos,  CuTe,  Fabricius,  &c.  **  HI*  impartiality," 
•ays  Mr.  Waddington  {Hut  oftha  Chtmk,  put  ii. 
c  7,  ad  fin.),  **is  so  strikingly  displayed  as  to 
tender  his  orthodoxy  qnestionahle  to  Baronius, 
the  celebrated  Roman  Catholic  historian  ;  but 
V^esius,  in  his  life,  has  clearly  shown  that  there 
is  no  teaaon  for  such  a  mnidoiL  We  may  men- 
tion another  principle  whidi  ha  ha*  followed, 
which,  in  the  mind  of  Baronin*,  may  have  tended 
to  confirm  the  notion  of  hi*  heterodoxy — Uiat  be 
i*  invariably  adverse  to  every  form  of  persecution 
on  acxount  of  religious  opinions — Siwy^f  N  \iym 
t6  ittoawv  rapimaf  rmlt  i^ffuxd^ofrcu — '  and  I 
eall  it  persecution  to  ofiu  any  descriptioa  of  mo- 
leaution  to  thoee  who  are  quiet'  Some  credu- 
lity respecting  minculous  stories  is  his  principal 
faHing," 

The  first  printed  edition  of  the  Greek  text  of 
the  Hutoria  JScctetitutiea  of  Socrates  was  that  of 
Rob.  StepbanuB  (Esdense),  fol.  Pari*  1&44.  Tbe 
Yolome  contaiued  also  the  ecdeiiastical  histoiie*  of 
tbe  other  early  Greek  writers,  Eusehins  (with  his 
Life  of  Constaotine),  Sozomen,  Theodoret,  Eva- 
grius,  and  the  fragments  of  Theodore  Anagnoetes 
or  Lector.  It  was  i^fain  printed  widi  the  Latin 
Tcraion  of  Choatopherson,  and  with  the  other 
Greek  ecclesiastical  historians  just  mentioned,  also 
accompanied  by  the  version  of  Christopher*on,  except 
in  the  case  of  I'heodore  Lector,  of  whom  Musculus's 
Teruon  was  given,  fol.  Geneva  1612;  but  the 
standard  edition  is  that  of  Hen.  Valetins,  who 
publubed,  as  part  of  his  series  of  the  ancient 
Greek  ecdewastioJ  hiatoiiaoj^  the  histeriea  of  So- 
fiiBtes  and  Sommeii,  with  a  new  lAtan  Tciuon  utd 
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valoaUe  notes,  fol.  Pari*  1668.  Hi*  edition  was 
reprinted  at  Menta,  bA.  1677,  and  the  Idtin 
version  by  itself  at  Paris  the  same  yew.  The  re- 
mainder of  the  Menu  edition  was  iesoed  with  a  new 
title  page,  Amsterdam,  1695.  Tbe  text,  veruon, 
and  notes  of  Valerius  were  reprinted  with  some 
additional  Vaiionun  notes,  under  the  care  of  Wil- 
liam Reading,  in  the  second  volume  of  the  Greek 
eccleusatical  historians,  foL  Cambridge  1720.  This 
edition  of  Reading  was  rqninted  at  Turin,  3  volh 
ful  1748.  There  ia  a  reprint  of  the  text  of  V»> 
lesius,  but  without  tha  verrion  and  notes,  Svo. 
Oxfo^  1844.  There  have  been  several  Lathi 
versions,  as  those  of  Muscnins,  foL  BariL  1349, 
1557,  1594,  John  Christopheison  (Christopbor- 
sonus),  bishop  of  Chichester,  foL  Paris,  1571,  Co- 
logo,  1570, 1581  ;  and  (revised  by  Orynaeu*,  and 
with  notM  by  him),  fbL  BadL  1370  and  I6U  ; 
and  in  the  BAHeOeea  Patnen,  toI.  t.  port  2.  M. 
Cologn  1618,  and  vol.  vii.  foL  Lyon  1677.  There 
are  a  French  translation  by  Cousin,  nude  from  tbe 
Latm  vmion  of  Valerius,  4to.  Paris,  1675,  and 
English  translations  by  Meredith  Hanrner,  with 
the  other  Greek  ecctesiaatical  hist<»ians,  fidio,  Lend. 
1577,  1585,  1650,  and  by  Samuel  Parker  (with 
transUtions  of  Sosomen  and  Theodoret),  3  Tob, 
8va  1707.  The  latter,  which  is  an  atnidoed  trau- 
lation,  has  been  repeatedly  reprinted.  ( Valedus, 
De  Vila  et  StriptiM  Soeratis  et  Soxomem,  i«efized 
to  his  edition  of  th«r  histories ;  Vosaiua,  IM  Hit- 
toridf  Oraeds^  lib.  ii.  20  ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Orate. 
vol.  viL  p.  423,  Ac.;  Cave,  HitL  IM.  ad  ann.  439, 
ToL  i.  p.  427,  ed.  Oxford,  1740—1743  ;  Dupin. 
NomeUe  BihUalhiqiu  dm  AvUm  Eodw,  vol.  ir.  or 
voL  iii.  part  iL  p.  78,  ed.  Mona.  1691  ;  Ceillier, 
Avieam  Saeris^  voL  ziii.  p.  669  ;  lisrdnw,  Cndi- 
biiiiy,  &c  part  il  vd.  zi  p.  450  ;  Ittigina,  Da  Bt- 
biioti. FatrmiVftM-BOIioaMaBnlamiioaf  Wad- 
dington, HisL  of  lie  CSbtrnk,  L  &)       [J.  C.  M.] 

SO'CRATES,  minor  literary  penons. 

1.  A  tragic  actor  at  Athens  in  the  time  of  De- 
taoetheaes.   (Dem  de  Oar.  p.  314  ;  comp.  SiHV- 

LDB.) 

8.  Of  AigM,  an  hiitorical  writer,  whose  time  is 
nnknowD.  HewroteawcpnfTqir"  *A^out.  (Diog. 
La&t  ii.  47,  and  Menag.  ad  toe. ;  Schol.  ad  iW. 
«ar.  he. ;  SehoL  ad  Eir^  Pioen.  45  j  Fabric  Bibl. 
Graec  vol.  ii.  p.  689 ;  Voisias,  de  Hist.  Graee.  p. 
499,  ed.  Westetmann.) 

S.  Of  Bithynia,  a  Peripatetic  philosopher. 
(Diog.  ^  a) 

4.  An  epigrammatic  poet,  *f  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  mention  of  his  name  by  Dio- 
genes I^iertius  {L  c).  There  is  a  Niigle  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  among  the  Arithinetical 
Pnblems,  under  the  name  of  Socratea,  {AnlA. 
PaL^T.  1 ;  Bmaek.  Anal.  voLii.p.477  ;  Jacobs, 
Amtk.  Oraee,  roL  iii.  p.  18I,CbMai.  red.  iL  pt.  iii. 
P.3S5.) 

5.  Of  Cos,  the  author  of  a  work  entitled  hrt- 
Kk^tit  3«£t'.  (Diog.  I^&t.  Lo.-}  Schol.  ad  ApoU. 
Rkod.  i.966  ;  Ath.  iii.  p.  Ill*  b.  ;  Schol.  wf^rtf 
to}N&.  Eq.  959.)  He  is  probably  the  writer  whose 
ueatise  wtpi  ialuf  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  (d*  /a  tt 
Onr.  35,  p.  364,  C).  The  exact  meaning  of  the 
phrase,  JvurAifirert  AMir,  is  donbtfuL  Vosrins  ex- 
plains it  as  pmyus  to  the  gods,  hot  Menogius 
contends  that  it  rather  means  the  epitheu  or  sni^ 
names  which  were  assigned  to  the  several  gods  foe 
various  reason*.  (Fabric  Le.;  Voaiitl%  t.  c.| 
Menag.  ad  Diog.  L  e.)  , —  ■ 
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6.  Of  Rbodet,  an  hiatoriBO,  who  Ment  to  have 
lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus,  and  who  wrote  a 
work  ou  the  civil  war,  from  which  Athenneui 
quotea  Boma  particiUara  i«spectinK  Antony  ai>d  C'leo- 
(Mtn.  (Ath.  iv.  p.  U7,  c. ;  Meoag.  L  c ;  Vm- 
uua,  J:e.Biid  p.  227.) 

7.  The  author  of  a  woric  on  Thrace,  the  lecond 
book  of  which  is  quoted  by  Plutarch  {i'lmiU.  lU, 
p.  310,  a). 

8.  A  grammnrian  dtcd  ia  the  BtymotagiaiM 
Magmmm  (>. «,  EM  i  Voarios.  p.  499). 

Then  seem  to  km  been  also  other  penont  of 
the  name,  but  not  of  luffident  importsHce  to  bo 
noticed  here.  The  name  ii  confounded  by  the 
Rocient  writers  with  Crates,  Isocrat«s,  ^^u■icmte^ 
and  SostratuB.  {Fabric,  Vossius,  Menag.  //■  ee. ; 
loDsius,  Serijit.  UitL  Piilot.  vol.  I  c.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

SO'CRATES,  arUsta.  1.  Of  Thebes,  b  sculptor, 
who,  in  eonjunction  with  bis  fellow-eitisen  Ans- 
tomedea,  made  a  sistae  of  the  Diudymeni&n 
Mother"  (Cybele),  which  was  dedicated  by  Pin- 
dar in  her  temple  near  Thebes.  The  artists  there- 
Am  floaiithed  probably  about  OL  75,  B.C.  480. 
The  statue,  as  well  as  the  throne  on  which  it  sat, 
was  of  Pentelte  marble  ;  and  it  was  preserved 
with  extraordinary  reverenee.  (Paui.  ix.  25.  §  3.) 

3.  The  celebrated  philosopher,  was  the  sou  of  a 
■calMw,  Snphroniscns,  and  claimed  to  be  of  the 
mylliial  lineage  of  the  Daedaiids,  and  himsdf 
ppytiaei  the  art  daring  put  of  hia  life  (see  the 
anjcle  above).  Paumniu  aseribts.  to  him  the 
■latue  of  Iftrum  Prop^anu,  and  the  group  of 
the  three  Graces,  which  stood  in  tlw  very  eutrarxe 
of  the  Acropolis  at  Athena  ;  and  he  informs  u* 
that  the  Orscea  were  draped  (Paul.  i.  22.  §  8,  ir. 
35. 1  2.  s.  7).  Pliny  also,  mentions  the  Gtaos  of 
Soentea,  m  not  inferior  to  the  finest  works  of 
nwible  in  existenee  ;  bst  he  says  that  aome  snp- 
posed  them  to  be  the  production  of  the  pduter  of 
the  same  name  (Plin.  H.N.  xxzvi.  5.  s.  4.  g  JO). 
There  can,  however,  lie  little  doubt  that  ^e  ac- 
eomt  whidt  Pannnks  bnid  at  Athens  itself  was 
the  correct  one. 

3.  A  painter  who  seerai,  from  thtt  manner  in 
which  he  it  mentioned  by  Pliny,  to  have  been  a 
disciple  of  Paaatas;  ami  if  so,  he  must  have 
flourished  about  the  latter  half  of  the  fourth  cen- 
tury M.  a,  or  between  &  c.  340—300.  His  pic- 
tures were  extremely  popular.  Aa  examples  of 
them,  Pliny  mentions  AeMuIaiHut  and  his  daugh- 
ters, Hygia,  Aegla»  Fanaeea,  and  Inso ;  and  also  a 
slothful  fUlow,  or  perhapa  a  personiiicaUon  of 
Sloth  {piger  tfin  aj^iiltatitr  OommX  making  a  rope 
«f  broom  (fpartem),  which  an  ass  gnaws  away  at 
the  other  end  as  fast  as  he  twisU  it.  (Plin.  H.  N. 
zxxv.  11.S.40.  8  31.)  [P.  S.] 

SOE'MIS  or  SOAE'MIAS,JU'LIA.  the  daugh- 
ter of  Julia  Maesa,  and  the  mother  of  Elagabalus, 
either  by  her  husband  Seztus  Varius  Mucellns, 
or,  according  to  the  report  indistriouily  circulated 
with  her  own  consent,  by  Caracalhi.  Of  her  early 
history  wo  know  nothing,  bat  it  is  manifest  that 
aba  mart  ban  been  living  at  Ifau  Roman  court 
ander  the  proteetion  of  ber  annt  Jalia  Domna. 
abont  A.D.  204,  otherwise  the  story  with  regard  to 
the  origin  of  her  son,  who  was  bom  in  the  follow- 
ing year,  would  have  been  palpably  impossible. 
In  the  twttle  which  Unnsfernd  the  empire  frOtn 
Macrinas  to  ElBgabalns,  she  is  said  to  have  decided 
tke  fortane  of  the  day,  having  aacceeded  in  rallying 
(be  isii^  aoldiaia  by  prayera  and  entreaties,  and 
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by  pUeing  her  boy  m  their  path.  Being  forthwith 
crented  AnfftutOt  she  becnmo  the  chosen  counsellor 
of  the  youthful  prince,  and  seems  to  have  eneou- 
raged  and  shared  hb  folliea  and  enormities.  Sbe 
took  a  [dace  in  the  senate,  which  than,  for  the  first 
time,  witnessed  the  intrnsion  of  a  woman,  and  was 
herself  the  president  of  a  sort  of  female  parliamenL, 
which  held  its  sittings  in  the  Qnirinal,  and  paUiaheid 
edicts  for  the  regulation  of  «U  matten  connected 
with  the  morals,  dress,  etiquette,  and  equipage  of 
the  matrons.  Skm  waa  shin  hy  the  piastsnana,  in 
the  arms  of  her  ion,  mi  the  Utb  of  Mareb,  Ju  n. 
222,  and  her  body,  after  having  been  sabjeeted  to 
every  indignity,  was  cast  into  a  common  sewer. 
[See  Cakicalla  ;  Elaoabalus  ;  Julia  Domna  ; 
MAcniNus.J  (Lamprid.  Eloj/ab.  2 ;  Dion  Csm. 
Ixxviii.  30,  38 ;  Herodian  v.  5,  &e. ;  Sealtgcr,  ms 
Ouvnio.  Eiteb.  p.  232 ;  Edthel,  vol.  vii.  p. 
Her  name,  according  to  Herodian  and  Dioo  CaasiuB, 
ought  to  be  written  Soihia;  on  all  Roman  and 
moat  Qreek  medals  it  appears  aa  ^bosmus.  In  tha 
text  of  the  Angoslan  histociana,  Capitolinna  mod 
LamfHidiua,  we  find  the  eocmpt  form  flsnawira. 
In  Oreek  inscriptions  sbe  b  styled  Amnosm, 
from  her  giandfiitber,  the  finnder  of  the  brotly. 
With  nmtd  (o  the  title  Jclia,  see  JuitA 
DoHlfA.  [W.  R.] 
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SOFCNIUS   TIOELLT'NUS.  [Tioiu,:- 

SOGDIA'NUS  (li»i*aw<0,  or  SECUN-  ' 
DIA'NUS  (SsKiwSioMjf),  as  he  is  ailed  by 
Ctesias,  was  one  of  tbe  illegitimate  aons  of 
Artaxerzea  I.  Longimanns.  The  latter  on  his 
death  in  &  a  426  was  sneeeeded  by  his  legitimate 
son  Xerxes  11.,  bntthia  monarch  after  a  reign  of 
only  two  months  was  murdered  hj  Sogdianas,  who 
now  became  king.  Sogdianns,  however,  was 
murdered  in  his  turn  aftera  leign  of  seven  months, 
by  bis  brother  Ochos,  as  is  related  in  the  life  of 
tha  kttar.  Odiua  reigned  nnder  tbe  naina  of 
Daretna  II.  [DARaiut  II.]  (Diod.  xii.  71 ; 
Ctesias,  Pen.  c  44.) 

SOHAEMIAS.  [Soufis.] 

SOIDAS,  artist  [Msnaschmds]. 

SOL.  [Hblios.] 

SOLI'NUS,  C.  JU'LIUS,  the  author  of  a  geo- 
graphical  eunpendiom,  divided  into  fifty-oeren 
chapters,  containing  a  brief  skatdi  of  the  world  as 

known  to  the  andents,  diversified  by  historical 
notices,  remarks  on  the  origin,  itabits,  religitV* 
rites  and  social  condition  of  varions  nations  enume- 
rated, together  with  detaila  r^arding  the  lenmric- 
able  productions  of  each  region,  whether  animal, 
vegetable  or  mineral  The  arrangement,  materials, 
and  freqnently  the  very  words,  are  derived  almost 
exclusively  from  (he  Natural  History  of  Pliny,  but 
little  knowledge,  care,  or  judgment,  are  displayed 
in  the  selection,  and  the  writer  nowhere  indicates 
the  wuice  from  whence  he  has  drawn  to  largelT 
contenting  himself  widi  BtuiriBg  his  friend  Aa 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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Tentm,  to  whon  the  book  it  dedicated,  that  he  bad 
followed  the  moat  truitworthf  authorities. 

W«  poueM  no  infarmation  with  regard  to  the 
personal  hiitory  of  Solinui,  nor  have  no  any 
cTidence,  ioterml  or  external,  to  determine  the 
ooBiiti7  to  wludi  he  beloiiged.  The  epithet 
Orammalkn,  attached  to  bia  name  in  tbe  best 
MSS„  teema  to  point  out  the  profeiaion  wbieh  he 
foUowed,  while  uie  afiectadon,  obscnritf,  and  stiff- 
MM  which  charBcteriw  hii  style  would  lead  oa  to 
infer  that  Latin  was  not  his  native  tongue.  The 
em  at  which  he  flouriahed  is  in  like  manner 
doubtful,  but  it  it  clear  that  he  wrote  before  the 
■cat  of  empire  was  transferred  to  Constantinople, 
aioM  when  speaking  of  Bysantiom  he  could  not 
hare  pasted  over  an  event  to  ranaikable.  He  ia 
quoted  bj  St.  Jerome,  St.  Ambrose,  Sl  AagusUne, 
and  aeene  la  have  been  frequently  conaulled  bf 
Ammianus  Marcellinns,  all  of  whom  belong  to  the 
Utter  end  of  the  fourth  century.  Forty  yean 
afterwards  he  is  referred  to  aa  an  established  au- 
thority by  Priacian  ;  he  ia  named  by  Serrius,  and 
we  find  traces  of  his  prodnctiona  in  the  Saturnalia 
of  Macrobiua.  Some  lovers  of  nmtdox  have  en- 
deavoured to  maintun  that  ha  lived  in  tbe  Au- 
gustan age,  a  auppoaitioa  at  once  overturned  by 
the  &ct  thnt  he  apeaka  of  the  emperors  Caiut, 
Claudius  and  Veipasian,  of  Suetonius  Paulinua, 
and  of  the  deatmction  of  Jeruaalem  (c  S5)  {  the 
kindred  hypothews  that  be  is  the  originaJ,  and 
Pliny  the  plagiarist,  can  be  overtumed  with  equal 
fieility,  for  several  paaaagea  have  been  addueed  by 
SalBiaaius(/W(>9:  ad  Sf)lim.)y'm  some  of  which  the 
words  of  Pliny  have  been  miannderatood  and  mia- 
represented  by  his  compiler,  and  in  othera  slightly 
modified,  ao  aa  to  suit  the  altered  circumstance  of 
a  later  period.  On  the  whole,  it  ia  probable,  from 
the  terms  which  lie  employs  when  mmtioning  the 
Persian  empire,  that  he  must  be  asaigned  to  an 
epoch  subaequent  to  the  reign  of  Alexander  Severua, 
uider  whom  the  line  of  the  Arsacidae  became  ex- 
tinct, and  the  dominion  of  Central  Aaia  passed  froffl 
the  hands  of  the  Parthiana ;  and  hence  the  o[rinion 
of  Dodwell,  who  makes  him  contemporary  with 
Ceniorinua  (a.  d.  238),  is  perhaps  not  iar  frnn  the 
truth. 

We  learn  fnun  the  flnt  of  two  preErtory  ad- 
dreates,  that  an  ediUon  of  the  work  had  already 
paased  into  circulation,  in  an  imperfect  atate, 
without  tbe  conaent  or  knowledge  of  the  author, 
under  the  appellation  GMtctanea  Barum  Metaora- 
Ulmn,  while  on  the  aecond,  revised,  corrected,  and 
pnUished  by  himself,  he  bestowed  the  more  ambi- 
tiona  title  of  PolyUiior;  and  hence  we  find  the 
treatise  designated  in  several  MSS.  aa  C.  Julii 
Solimi  Orammatici  Poli^iittor  ab  ^uo  edittu  et  n- 
nffnihu,  Sabnauui  astorea  na  that  among  the 
difierent  codices  which  he  had  ezambed  he  could 
diaoem  unquestionable  tiacet  of  the  influence  pro- 
duced by  the  first  of  these,  and  we  know  that  the 
citaUoDS  in  Priacian  are  from  **  Solinus  in  Memom- 
bilibiis,**  "  Solinua  in  CoUectaneis,  **  Sotinus  in 
Admirabilibua." 

In  the  collection  of  epigrams,  frapncnta,  Ac, 
pnUished  bj  Pithoa  (lingd.  pb  367)  we  find 
twenty-two  henne  hexameters  in  the  style  of 
Irfwretins,  consisting  of  an  invocation  to  Venua, 
introductoiy  to  a  poem  on  fishes.  Selmauna  dia- 
CDvered  these  aiime  versea  appended  to  a  very 
andent  MS.  of  the  Polybiator  belonging  to  the 
Itojal  Libnry  at  Paris,  with  the  Jneipt  eiattUm 


PottticoMf  worda  which  of  courae  imply  that  Solinua 
was  the  composer  of  tkia  piece,  and  that  it  was 
named  Ponlica;  and  in  other  MSS.  alao  it  is  dis- 
tinguiihed  as  C.  Julii  Soliin  Polyhittor  PonHau. 
Scriverins  and  Wemadorf  conaider  that  the  lines 
in  queation  breathe  the  of  a  purer  age^  and 
have  ascribed  them  to  Vam  Alacinus ;  but  their 
arguments  have  recently  been  powerfully  emhated 
by  Wallner. 

Solinus  was  much  studied  in  the  middle  ages, 
and  consequently  many  editions  appeared  in  the 
in&ncy  of  the  typographical  art.  The  first  which 
bears  a  date  issued  from  the  press  of  Jenton  (4to. 
Venet  1473),  and  bibliographers  have  dedded 
that  two  others,  which  are  without  date  and  with- 
out name  of  place  or  printer,  belong  to  the  same 
year,  and  appeared  reapectively  at  Rome  and  at 
MitN).  The  most  notable  edition  ia  that  of  Sal- 
nuuina,  publiahed  at  Utrecht  in  16B9,  prefixed  to 
his  "  Pliniaiiae  Exerdtationea,"  the  whi^  fiuninv 
two  large  folio  volumes,  and  presenting  a  won^fiS 
monument  of  learning  and  labour. 

The  fragment  of  Uie  Pontica  is  contained  in  the 
Anthologia  latina  of  Bormann,  v.  1 13,  or  No.  234, 
ed.  Meyer,  and  in  the  Poct.  LaL  Mm.  of  Wemsdoif, 
vol.!.  p.  161,comp.  p.  153. 

There  ia  an  early  trantlaUon  into  English,  "  The 
excellent  and  pleasant  Worke  of  Julius  Solinus 
Polyhistor,  contuuing  the  noble  Actions  of  bu- 
maine  creatures,  the  Secretes  and  Providence  of 
Nature,  the  description  of  Countries,  the  manners 
of  the  People,  Ac.  translated  out  of  Latin  by 
^rfi«r  Qmi»g,  QenL**  4to.  Limd.  1587.  Re- 
printed with  the  additions  of  Pomponiua  Mela,  4to. 
Lond.  1490. 

(Ammian.  Marcell.  t.v.  ^mfNtcmw;  see  Index 
to  the  Plin.  Exercit  of  Sal  mas. ;  Priacian.  vol.  i. 
pp.  176,  1\%  508,  vol.  ii.  p.  206,  ed.  Krehl ; 
E^.  ad  Firy.  Qtorg.  ii.  215  ;  Salnws.  Pnit^  ad 
Plim.  BmmU. ;  Dodwell,  Dimrt  Cyprian,  $  15 ; 
Wullner,  Commeni,  d4  P.  Termtii  Varroms  Ata- 
crni  nta  el  Scriptii  Mouatier.  4to.  1829.J[W.R.] 

SOLON  {2<fAMP),  the  celebntted  Athenian 
legislator.  For  our  knowledge  of  the  personal 
history  of  this  distinguished  man  we  ate  depen- 
dent chiefly  on  the  unaatisfiiGtory  conipiiBtionB  of 
Plutarch  and  Diogenes  La^us.  The  former 
manifestly  had  valuable  and  authentic  sources  of 
information,  which  makes  it  themore  to  be  regretted 
that  Ilia  Recount  ia  not  fuller  and  more  diadnct. 

According  to  the  almost  unanimous  testimonies 
of  the  ancient  authorities  Solon  was  the  son  of 
Execestides,  a  man  of  but  moderate  wealth  and 
political  influence,  though  he  belong^  to  one  of  the 
highest  families  in  Athena,  being  a  descendant  of 
C^rus.  [CoDRiTK.]  The  mother  of  Solon  was 
a  cousin  of  the  mother  of  Peiaistratus  [Puaw- 
TBATvaj.  The  date  of  tha  Urth  of  Solon  is  not 
accurately  known,  but  it  was  probably  i^ut 
B.  c  638.  Execeaddea  had  swioualy  crippled  his 
resources  by  a  too  prodigal  expenditure,  which 
some  writera  were  wdl  pleased  to  set  down  to  the 
credit  of  his  generosity.  Solon  consequently 
found  it  either  necessary  or  convenient  in  hia 
youth  to  betake  himself  to  the  life  of  a  ibrei^ 
trader.  It  ia  likely  enough  that  while  necessity 
compelled  him  to  seek  a  livelihood  in  some  mode 
or  other,  hia  active  and  inquiring  spirit,  which  ha 
retained  throughout  bis  life  {yripdaKm  f  alti  woAA  & 
Stfioaxtf^Hwr,  Sotoma  Fnwm,  20,   ap.  Bergk, 
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■nit  which  wonld  furnish  the  smpleit  means  for 
it*  gratification.  (Plut.  Sol.  2.)  The  desire  of 
amassing  wealth  at  anj  rate  does  not  teem  to  have 
teen  hU  leading  motive.  The  extant -fragnienU  of 
his  poetry  (Fr.  12,  15,  16,  ap.  Bergk,^  e.  pp.  327, 
>S30)  contain  various  dignified  setitiments  on  the 
subject  of  ridies,  though  a  sufficient  appreciation  of 
their  advantBges  i>  aba  perceptible.  Solon  eariy 
distingniihed  himself  by  his  poetical  abilities.  His 
euly  effusions  were  in  a  somewliat  light  and  ama- 
tory itiwn,  which  afterwards  gave  way  to  the  more 
dignified  and  earnest  purpose  of  inculcating  profound 
tenecUons  or  sage  advice.  So  widely  indeed  did 
his  reputation  spread,  that  he  was  ranked  as  one 
of  the  famous  seven  sages,  and  his  name  appears 
in  aU  the  lists  of  the  keven.  It  was  doubtless  the 
union  of  social  and  ^litical  wisdom  which  marked 
him  in  common  with  the  other  members  of  this 
•ssemhlage  and  not  his  poetical  abilitiei,  or  any 
philosophical  researches,  that  procured  him  this 
honour, 

The  occasion  which  first  brought  Solon  promi- 
nently forward  u  an  actor  en  the  political  stage, 
was  the  contest  between  Athens  and  Megnra  re- 
specting the  posaession  of  Salamis.  The  ill  success 
of  the  attempts  of  the  Athenians  to  make  them- 
selves masters  of  the  island,  had  led  to  the  enact- 
ment of  a  law  forbidding  the  writing  or  saying 
anything  to  uige  the  Athenians  to  renew  tliu  con- 
teat*  Solon,  indignant  at  this  dishonourable 
venondation  their  ehiima,  and  seeing  that  many 
vS  the  younger  and  more  impetuous  citizens  were 
Mily  detened  by  the  law  from  proposing  a  fresh 
attempt  for  the  recovery  of  the  island,  hit  upon 
the  device  of  feigning  to  be  mod.  and  causing  a 
report  of  his  condition  to  be  spread  over  the  city, 
whenmpon  ha  rushed  into  the  agoia,  mounted  the 
)ienld^  stone,  and  there  ncited  a  short  el^iac 
poem  of  100  lines,  which  he  had  composed,  calling 
upon  the  Athenians  to  retrieve  their  disgrace  and 
reconquer  the  iotuly  idcmd.  To  judge  by  the  three 
short  fngments  that  remain,  the  poem  seems  to 
have  been  a  qiiiited  composition.  At  any .  rale 
either  by  itseU^  or,  aa  the  aEcaont  runs,  backed  by 
the  eloquent  ezhortab'on  of  Peisistratus  (who 
however,  roust  have  been  extremely  young  at  the 
time),  it  produced  the  desired  effect.  The  pusiUa- 
nimous  law  was  rescinded,  war  was  declared,  and 
Solon  himself  appointed  to  conduct  it  The  ex- 
pedition which  he  made  was  a  successful  one, 
though  the  accounts  of  its  details  varied.  Certain 
propitiatory  ritas  seem  to  have  been  performed,  by 
the  direction  of  the  Delphic  oracle,  to  the  guardiau 
heroes  of  the  island.  A  body  of  rohinteers  was 
landed  on  the  island,  and  the  capture  of  a  Mega- 
rian  ship  enabled  the  Athenians  to  take  the  town 
of  Salunis  by  stratagem,  the  ship,  filled  with 
Athenian  troops,  being  admitted  without  suspicion. 
The  Megarians  were  driven  out  of  the  idand,  but 
•  tedious  war  ensued,  which  was  finally  settled  by 
the  arbitration  of  Sparta.  Both  p.irtie8  appealed,  in 
support  of  their  clidm,  to  the  evidence  of  certain 
local  custom*  and  to  tbeanthoritrof  Homn  (ArisL 
KieL  i.  Ifi),  and  it  was  cunentfy  believed  in  anti- 
quity that  Solon  had  surreptitiously  inserted  the 
line  (//.  ii.  558)  which  speaks  of  Ajax  as  ranging 
his  ships  with  the  Athenians.  Some  other  legend- 
ary claims,  and  the  authority  of  the  Delphic  oracle, 
which  spoke  of  Salamis  as  an  Ionian  island,  were 
also  brought  forward.  Tha  deciuon  was  in  favour 
of  the  Atheniana.   Solon  himself,  prubaUy,  was 


one  of  those  who  received  grants  of  land  in  Snbt- 
mis,  and  this  may  account  for  his  being  termed  a 
Salaniinian.  (Diog.  Lain.  i.  Tbe  aothoriiy 
of  Herodotui  (i.  59,  comp^  Plut.  ?).aeens 
decisive  as  to  the  bet  that  Solon  was  aided  in  the 
field  as  well  as  in  the  agora  by  his  kinsman  Pei- 
sistratus. The  latter,  however,  must  hare  lired  to 
a  great  age,  if  he  di«l  in  B.  a  527,  and  yet  served 
in  the  field  about  b.  C.  596,  or  even  earlier. 

Soon  after  these  events  (about  B.  c  5S5  ;  8«e 
Clinton,  Ftuti  H^iam.  a.  a.)  Sohm  took  a  Imdiug 
part  in  promoting  hooUlitias  on  behalf  of  Delphi 
against  Cirriia,  and  was  the  mover  of  the  decree  of 
the  Amphictyons  by  which  war  was  declared.  It 
does  not  appear  however  what  active  part  he  took 
in  the  war.  We  would  willingly  aisbcliete  the 
story  (which  has  no  better  anthoiity  tlian  Pau- 
saniaa,  x.  87  g  7.  PolyMnua,  SKraAy.  vL  13, 
makes  Eurybcbos  the  author  of  the  stntagem), 
that  Solon  hasteued  the  surrender  of  the  town  by 
causing  the  waters  of  the  Pleistus  to  be  poisoned. 

It  was  about  the  time  of  the  outbreidc  of  Uiia 
war  when  Solon's  attention  was  turned  morv 
forcibly  than  ever  to  the  distracted  state  of  his 
own  country.  He  had  already  interfered  to  put  k 
stop  to  the  dissension  between  the  Aicumeonidae 
and  the  partisans  of  Cylon  [  Alcmaionidak  ; 
Cvi.ON],  and  had  persuaded  the  former  to  abide  by 
the  result  of  a  judicial  decinon..  It  waavery  Ukelj 
also  at  his  recommendation,  and  cotunk  with  hia 
sanction,  that,  when  the  people  were  suffiering  from 
the  effects  of  pestilential  disorders  and  enper&titioiu 
excitement,  and  theordinary  religious  rites  bronght 
no  relief  the  celebrated  GpimenidesfEriHES'iUF:^] 
was  sent  for  from  Crete.  ( Plut.  Sol.  12.)  But 
the  sources  of  the  civil  dissension*  by  which  tbe 
country  was  torn  required  a  more  thoroti^  mnedy. 
Geographical  as  well  as  political  diftinctions  had 
separated  the  inhabitants  of  Attica  into  three 
(Mrties,  the  Pedieis,  or  wealthy  aristocraticti]  in- 
habitants of  the  plain,  the  Diacrii,  or  poor  inhabit- 
ants of  the  highlands  of  Attica,  and  the  Parali,  or 
mercantile  inhabitants  of  the  ccnsL  These  last, 
in  pobt  both  of  social  condition  and  of  poIiticBl 
sentiment,  held  a  position  intwnediate  between 
the  other  two.  It  is  difficult  to  aay  how  tax  we 
are  to  trust  Piotarch,  when  he  says  that  the 
Pedieis  and  Diacrii  differed  in  being  mpectivdy 
of  oligarchical  and  democratical  tendencies.  The 
difficulties  arising  from  Uiese  party  disputes  had 
in  the  time  of  Smon  become  greatly  aggnvsted  \fg 
the  miserable  condition  of  the  poorer  popnlatmi 
of  Attica  —  the  Thetes.  The  great  bulk  of  these 
had  become  sunk  in  poverty,  and  reduced  to  the 
necessity  of  borrowing  money  at  exorbitant  in- 
terest from  the  wealthy  on  the  security  of  their 
estates,  persons,  or  femilies  ;  and  by  the  rigorous 
enforcement  of  the  law  of  debtor  and  cnditer 
many  had  been  reduced  to  tbe  condition  of  slavery, 
or  tilled  the  lands  of  the  wealthy  as  dependent 
tenants.  Of  the  lapadous  conduct  of  the  richrr 
portion  of  the  community  we  have  evidence  in  the 
fragments  of  the  poems  of  Solon  himseIC  (Fr.  3. 
ap.  Beigk,  I.  e.  p.  321.)  Matters  had  como  to  auch 
a  crisis  that  the  lower  class  were  in  a  state  of 
mutiny,  and  it  had  become  impossible  to  enforce 
the  oWrvance  of  the  laws.  Solon  was  well  known 
as  a  man  of  wisdom,  firmness^  and  integri^ ;  nnd 
his  reputation  and  influenee  had  already  been  en- 
hanced by  the  visit  of  Epimantdea.  H«  was  now 
called  ufcn  by  all  pardea^  mediate  between 
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tham,  asd  aUiTMto  ika  nuMiin  ikkt  pnviiltd. 
He  WM  cboua  Arohoo  (b.  c  SM),  ud  tmdar  that 
titla  WM  inTNtMl  with  nnlbiited  power  fbr 
■doptiDg  mcb  nuMnin  u  tb«  ftxigmciea  of  the 
state  de—nded.  There  were  not  wandng  uDDog 
the  friendi  of  Solon  thow  who  uiged  him  to  take 
odTwitaae  <rf  the  oppoitniuly  that  afforded  hito, 
and  make  himNlf  Mriant  Athena.  Plalarch 
(cl4,aeB^BeiB^£a.  A.  SO,  32,^  SSft)  Iwa 
pnwrnd  eocM  poaiagae  of  thepoema  of  Sdon, 
referring  to  the  feelingi  of  wupriM  or  contempt 
with  which  hia  nfiuat  waa  met  by  thoae  who  had 
■vggeated  the  attonpL  Indeed  then  can  be  no 
doubt  that  it  would  have  been  aaoceeifiil  had  it 
baeo  made.  That  Solon  ihould  have  had  finmea 
eaoagti  to  teoiat  audi  a  te—ptatiim,  aigaae  the 
pneaeauon  on  his  put  of  asugnlar  d^na  of  Tiitae 
and  lelf-reatiaiDt. 

In  fiilfilneat  of  the  task  entruted  to  him,  Solim 
addnsaed  himself  to  the  leiief  of  the  ezitting  ^trsM 
Thia  bo  effiNtsd  with  the  giealest  disentton  sai  anc- 
oeas  by  his  celehnUed  diihrdmu^ordimaiKe  (ffcto-- 
Jjdhm),  a  tneaann  '"ffti**i"g  of  Tatioue  distinot 
pfoviiiMii,  talcalated  to  ligfatso  the  pnasure  of 
those  peconiarj  oUigations  by  which  the  Thetee 
and  small  pcoprietocs  had  been  redaoed  to  utter 
hdflessness  and  misaiy,  with  as  little  infnngonent 
■a  psadUa  m  the  daiina  of  tha  waaUhy  enditon. 
^Thfl  deiaOa  this  naasnnaza,  howere^  inmlTsd  in 
camidanUe  oncartdntf .  Plntaich  15)  speaks 
of  it  as  a  total  abolition  of  debts.  This  ia  io  itself 
Jn  the  hi^Lest  d^ree  nnlikely ;  and,  aa  is  acntely 
renarked  by  Mr.  Qnte  {Hutoiy  o/Onect,  toL  iii. 
p,  1S7)»  woold  haTO  rendend  a  drtasemant  of  the 
cobaga  nuiaoeaa^y  and  nsaleM.  On  tha  other 
liaiid  it  waa  cartamlj  man  than  %  ndnetioo  of 
the  iBle  of  interest,  accompauad  by  a  depadation 
of  the  enireiicy  (which  was  the  view  of  Andiotion 
ap.  Plob  L  &X  extant  fr^menta  of  the  poems 
<^  Solrai  imply  that  a  mncb  hiqpr  amount  of  telief 
waa  aftidad  than  we  tan  conoeiTe  likely  to  be 
ptaJnead  t^a  bsmus  of  that  kind,  eraa  if  ^ 
TUdwaU  iiyposes ;  saa  Hid.  iff  Ortem,  nA.  iL 
pw  S4)  the  ndttctioD  of  interest  waa  made  retro- 
^actire,  which  is  in  fact  ooly  another  way  of 
aaying  that  certain  dsbta,  or  portions  of  debts, 
wan  wiped  o£  We  gadter  from  Sokin  himsdf 
iVaaa.  85,  aa.  Bergk  J.  e.  p.  336 ;  Plat.  SoL  16), 
tbatla  aanoaUsd  all  contBcta  by  whidi  the  land, 
paiaon,  «r  faaily  of  a  debtor  had  bem  pledged  as 
aecurity,  ao  that  the  mortgage-piUan  were  re- 
nored,  ■UTe-d«l>tocB  released,  and  those  who  had 
been  sold  into  foreign  conntriea  restored.  Bat  it 
does  sot  seem  neoesmry  to  sappose  that  in  every 
such  case  tha  debt  was  cancelled,  as  well  as  ttie 
l<mdy  thtmgh  such  may  have  been  the  case  with 
regard  to  some  of  the  most  distressed  class.  At 
tha  same  time  Sohm  aboUshed  the  law  which  gare 
the  creditor  power  to  enslave  an  insolvent  debtor, 
oc  aUowed  the  debtor  to  ple^  or  aril  hia  eon, 
daighlar,  or  nnnairiad  ustai^  vuspting  only  tht 
case  in  whieb  either  of  the  lattv  was  oonTicted  of 
unchastity.  (Pint.  SoL  23).  Most  miters  (comp. 
Tbiriwall,  I.e.;  Wachsmuth.  HeUtn.  Mtaihiuiu- 
hmde,  §  56,  roti.  p.47'2)  seem  to  admit,  with* 
ont  any  qoeation,  the  statement  that  Solon  lowered 
the  rate  of  interest.  This,  howerer,  nsu  only  on 
the  anthori^  (or  oanjeetura)  t£  Androliofl,  and  as 
Ins  aeeannt  la  baiad  npwi  an  enoncons  view  of 
the  wlMla  natter,  it  may  fairiy  be  qneatiimed 
whathar  wof  portion  itf  hia  Hatemmt  is  to  be 
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reedved,  if  the  fmenliil  ftatoRa  of  hia  view  of 
the  whole  maasnra  be  rejected.  On  th%  whole  wc 
are  dfapoaed  to  deny  that  Solon  did  any  thing  to 
restrict  the  rate  of  interest  We  know  that  So- 
lon's measnret  introduced  a  lasting  settlement  of 
the  kw  of  debtor  and  creditor  at  Athens,  and  so 
fiir  from  thera.being  any  evidence  that  the  rate  of 
interest  was  ever  umited,  wa  find  that  the  rate 
of  intneat  waa  dedand  &«e  ij  a  law  whidt  waa 
ascribed  to  Sdm  himself  (l^aiaB  eamt.  Huomm. 
A.  §  5.  p.  360,  compi  356).  To  have  introduced 
a  restriction  at  a  tempoiary  measure  of  relief 
would  have  been  merely  a  roundabout  mode  of 
wholly  or  partially  cancelling  debts,  and  would 
have  required  it  to  be  retrospective,  and  not  pn>- 
apactiva.  But  for  this  last  view  of  tha  case  there 
ia  no  anthority  whatever. 

With  respect  to  the  depredation  of  the  coinage, 
we  have  the  distinct  statement  that  Solon  made 
the  mina  to  contain  100  drachmae  instead  of  73 ; 
that  it  to  lay,  73  of  the  old  dncfamae  produced 
100  of  the  new  coinage,  in  which  obligations  wen 
to  be  discharged  ;  lo  that  the  debtor  saved  tather 
mon  than  a  fourth  in  every  payment  (Comp. 
Bockb,  MetnJoffiuM  CTiitot-nalwqim,  c.  xv.  p. 
276  ;  Did.  of  Antiq.  art  SeuaolUiieia.  For  the 
gnnndt  on  which  Mr.  Qroto  disputes  the  state- 
ment that  Solm  altered  tba  vrdg^ta  and  meaauies, 
sas  OatneiU  Mimam  No.  1.)  Be^ecting  the 
ttory  about  the  abuse  made  by  three  of  the  tnends 
of  Solon  of  their  knowledge  of  his  designs  see 
Caluas  [VoLL  pi  566).  The  probity  of  Solou 
himaelf  was  vindicated,  as  he  was  a  coniiderable 
loter  by  his  own  measure,  having  as  much  as  five 
talents  out  at  interest,  whidt  ha  aet  the  example 
of  giving  up. 

Though  some  tA  those  who  lost  most  through 
the  t^eration  of  the  Seiuchtheia  wen  incensed  at 
it,  as  was  natural,  its  benefits  wen  so  great  and 
genetal  that  all  classes  united  en  long  in  a 
common  festival  of  thank  (giving,  which  was  alto 
termed  SeiKchtheia.  WachimuUi  (j^  o;  1 56,  nL  L 
p.  472)  asserts  very  confidently  tlmt  one  tShcX  of 
the  Seisachtheia  was  to  transform  the  terft,  or 
villein  tenants,  into  landed  proprietors.  Of  this 
then  is  no  proo£  Another  measure  of  relief  in- 
troduced by  Solon  was  the  restoiution  of  all  who 
had  been  condemned  to  atimia  to  their  full  privi- 
l^es  as  citixens,  except  those  who  had  been  eon- 
demned  by  the  Ephetoe,  the  Aniopagvi,  or  tha 
Phylo-basQds,  fbr  murder,  homicide,  or  treason. 
(Plut  Sol.  19.) 

It  teems  that  in  the  fint  instance  nothing  nwio 
was  contemphrted  in  the  investment  <tf  Solon  with 
dictatorial  power  than  the  relief  of  the  existing 
distress.  But  the  success  of  his  Seiiachtheia  pro- 
cued  for  him  tuch  confidence  and  popularity  that 
he  wot  further  charged  with  the  task  of  entirely 
remodelling  the  conititution.  As  a  pnlimiiuiry 
step  to  his  farther  prooecdingi  he  repealed  all  the 
laws  of  Draco  except  those  idating  to  blooddwd. 
With  onr  imperfect  knowledge  of  the  earlier  po- 
litical constitution  of  the  people  of  Attica  it  is 
impossible  to  estimate  with  any  certiunty  the 
magnitude  of  the  change  which  Solon  ef^ted. 
Till  it  can  be  settled  whether  the  dtvition  into  four 
tribes  was  restricted  to  the  Eupatridae,  or  induded 
the  OeoBMri  and  Deminigi,  H  u  iatpoastUe  to  as- 
certain in  what  podtion  the  niHi^  data  stood  to 
the  nnenfianchised  rfsauv,  and  consequently  how 
far  ^  latter  was  adbcted  by  the  Jeptlation  of 
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Sdon.  The  opinion  of  Niebnhr  {Uitl.  nf  Rome, 
Tol.  L  note  1017,  toI.  il  p.  304),  which  ii  sup- 
by  Mr.  Maiden  {Library  if  U»fful  Know 
Hidory  ef  Rome^  pt  144),  was,  that  the 
dinuim  into  7%&u,  ^ulralncM,  and  ynwo,  wa* 
twttieted  to  the  BupatndM.  AH  analogy  confirm* 
thia  Tiew,  which  oertuni;  it  not  oppoeed  by  more 
numeroui  or  authentic  teitimoniea  on  the  pftrt  of 
ancient  writen  than  are  the  nniyenally  acknow- 
ledged Tiewi  of  Niebnhr  with  re^tect  to  the 
Rmun  cnriM  and  tribea.  If  it  be  the  ennct  one, 
the  demna  in  Attica  mast  hare  been  deatitate  of 
any  lecogniied  political  orgnnimtion,  and  mnat 
have  profited  by  the  I^slatioii  of  Solon  in  rery 
mneh  the  nne  way  as  the  pleba  at  Rome  did  by 
ti»t  of  Serriai  TiiUius. 

The  diuingnishii^  feature  of  the  constitution 
of  Solon  was  the  utrodnction  of  the  timocratie 
principle.  The  title  of  dtisens  to  the  hooonrs 
and  oflicei  of  the  state  was  regnhted  (at  least 
in  part)  not  by  their  nobility  of  birth,  but  by 
their  wealth.  All  the  cUiiens  were  distributed 
into  four  classes.  (If  the  frt&n  inclnded  only  the 
Eupatridoe,  it  will  be  a  mistake  to  speak  of  Uiete 
dastet  a*  diriiiens  of  the  citizens  w  the  tribes ; 
they  mart  hare  been  diriiiont  in  whidi  the  Eupa- 
trid  tribes  and  the  demus  were  blended,  just  as 
the  patricians  and  plebeians  were  in  the  claaies 
and  centuries  of  Serriua  Tnllius.)  The  first  claa 
coniifted  of  those  who  had  an  annual  income  of  at 
least  500  medimni  of  dry  or  liquid  produce  (equi- 
valent to  500  drachmae,  a  medimnns  bring  reckoned 
at  a  drachma.  Plut  S<A.  23),  and  were  called 
Pentocosiomedimni.  The  second  clau  eonsiated 
of  thoM  whose  incomes  ranged  between  300  and 
500  medimni  or  drachmae,  and  were  called  Hippeis 
('hnreTk  or  Infi),  from  their  being  able  to  ke^ 
a  hone,  and  bound  to  perform  military  Mrrtee  as 
carolry.  The  third  chua  consisted  of  those  whose 
incomes  varied  between  200  and  300  medimni  or 
drachmae  (see  Qrote,  /.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 57,  iio/«,  for 
reasons  for  rejecting  Bifckh's  estimate  of  Uie  lowest 
peeuniary  qnalificBtioa  of  the  third  class  at  150 
dradunaeX  and  ware  termed  Zeofptoe  (Zcvymu). 
The  fourth  data  included  all  whose  property  fell 
short  of  200  medimni  or  drachmae.  Plutarch  {Sot. 
18)  says  that  this  clasi  bore  the  name  of  Thtlu. 
Orote  (f.  c  p.  158)  questions  whether  that  state- 
ment is  strictly  accurate.  There  is  no  doubt, 
howerer,  that  the  census  of  the  fourth  cloas  was 
called  the  Thetie  eenau*  feirrurdi'  r^Aor).  The 
first  three  classes  were  liable  to  dveef  taxation,  in 
the  form  of  a  graduated  income  tax.  The  taxable 
capital  of  a  member  of  the  first  class  was  estimated 
at  twelve  times  hia  yearly  income,  whatever  that 
was.  The  taxable  capital  of  a  member  of  the 
•econd  clau  was  estimated  at  ten  timet  hia  yeariy 
income  ;  and  that  of  i»e  of  the  third  class  at  five 
timee  hit  yearly  income.  Thus  upon  any  oceanon 
on  whidi  It  became  necessary  to  levy  a  direct  tax, 
it  was  assessed  at  a  certain  per  centage  on  the 
taxable  capital  of  each.  It  is  not  correct,  howerer, 
to  My  that  the  taxable  property  of  one  of  the 

rtaconomedimni  was  esUmated  at  6000  drachmae, 
nras  at  least  that,  but  it  might  be  more.  In 
like  manner,  the  taxable  capital  of  one  of  the 
Hippeis  might  range  from  3000  to  5000  drachmae, 
and  so  on.  (Biickh,  PiMic  Economy  <^  AAeta, 
b.  iv.  ch.  v.;  Qrote,  /.c.  p,  156).  A  dirad  lax, 
heweTei^  was  an  extraordinary,  and  not  an  annval 
payneat..  The  fbntth  cUii  were  exempt  frcoa 


direct  taxes,  but  of  course  they,  as  well  as  the  rest, 
were  liable  to  imdireet  taxes. 

To  Solon  waa  ascribed  the  institution  ef  the 
jBovAtf.  or  ddibeiative  assembly  of  Poor  Hundred. 
Probably  he  did  no  more  than  nwdify  the  coerti- 
tution  of  an  earlier  assembly  of  the  same  kind 
(Diet.  o/Antiq.  art.  BouU.)  Plutarch  (Sot.  19) 
says  that  the  lonr  hundred  members  of  the  Boole 
were  .elected  (J*iA*f(ififroi  ferkapi  implies  an 
election  by  the  popular  aesonbiy),  one  handled 
from  each  of  the  fbar  'tribea.  It  ii  worth  netiiig 
that  this  il  the  oaly  direct  statement  that  we  hm 
about  the  Boule  of  Solon*s  time.  It  moat  be 
settled  whether  the  the  Boule  is  an  aud  if 

it  is,  whether  it  is  one  of  the  inc^  spoken  of  by 
Plutarch  (c.  18),  and  Aristotle  (Po^ii,  9.  {2), 
before  it  can  be  afflrmed  that »  member  of  any  of 
the  fint  three  daaaea  mi^t  bdimg  to  it,  bat  not 
one  of  the  fourth,  or  that  it  wai  elected  by  the 
popular  aasemUy.  Plutarch  does  not  aay  that  the 
members  of  the  Bode  were  appointed  only  for  a 
year,  or  that  they  must  be  above  thirty  years  of 
age.  In  bet  we  kiiow  nothing  about  uie  Bonle, 
but  that  its  members  were  token  in  equal  propor- 
tions from  the  fiinr  genealogical  tribee,  aiu)  that 
the  popular  assembly  could  only  entertain  pnpo- 
sitiona  submitted  to  it  by  the  Boule.  Here  again 
we  feel  greatly  the  want  of  more  certain  knowled)^ 
regarding  those  genealogical  tribea,  with  the  itf 
tenutl  organisation  of  which  Solon  does  net  msa 
to  hare  interfered.  We  are  strongly  inclined  to 
the  opinion  that  even  Mr.  Orote  repreaents  the 
Boule  of  Solon*)  constitution  aa  a  Cir  lets  aristo* 
cratical  assembly  than  it  really  was,  and  that  in 
point  ef  fact  it  was  an  exclusively  Eupatrid  bodv, 
closely  analogous  to  the  Roman  Moate  ander  the 
eonstitntion  of  Sarrina  Tnllina.  The  moot  au- 
thentic and  valoaUe  rtatemnit  that  we  hare  re- 
ipecdng  the  general  nature  of  Solon's  constitu- 
tional dionges  is  that  of  Solon  himself  (ap.  Pint. 
Sol.  18,  Fragm.  4.  ap.  Ber^,  Le.  p.  Vti),  from 
which  it  is  clear  that  nothing  can  be  more  erro- 
neous than  to  speak  of  SoIod's  institutions  aa  being 
of  ■  demicratieal  diaracter.  To  the  dtrntu  he 
gave  nothing  mote  than  a  de/auiet  power,  taffi- 
cient  to  protect  them  from  any  tyrannous  abuae  mi 
the  part  of  the  noble  and  wealthy  daaaea,  with 
whose  prerogative*,  in  other  respects,  be  did  not 
interfere  (Aiffiy  fi^  ytip  tSmKa  r^ver  KpArot  Stor 
Aropwu',  Tifiiji  effr"  di^A^tw  erfr'  hnptf^t^rot  • 

mi  rwr  i^pwriiiTir  ftxfltw  itucit  Accord- 
ing to  the  view  commonly  taken  of  tht  four  tribes, 
there  seems  no  reason  why  a  huge  proportion  of 
the  Boule  might  not  have  been  memben  ef  the 
demna,  tor  it  ia  not  credible  that  the  Attic  demua 
waa  entirely  induded  in  the  lowest  daaa,  and  if 
(according  to  the  common  view)  the  Btmle  waa 
dected  by  the  eededa,  where  the  feordi  daaa 
would  be  the  most  numerous,  it  eeems  tiiat  the 
reault  must  almost  necesmrily  have  been,  that  the 
Boule  should  be  little  more  than  the  exponent  of 
the  feelings  and  will  of  the  demns.  In  the  most 
moderate  view  of  the  case  the  constitution  and 
working  of  such  an  asaembly  muat  hare  been  a 
large  infraction  of  the  prerioui  power  and  prero- 
gatives of  the  Eupatrids,  and  seems  equally  incon- 
sistent with  the  passage  of  Soton  quoted  above, 
and  with  the  statement  of  Plutarch  {Sol.  !•)  that 
tiie  Bonle  waa  dengned  as  a  cheek  npon  the  demus. 
Both  these  statemoits,  ani^  that  werleam  of  the 
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InnovBtioni  of  CMitheiiM,  become  for  man  intiQi- 
gible  on  the  hypotbecii  that  the  foor  Ionian 
tribes  were  Eapatrid  tribes,  and  the  Boule  of 
ijoloD  an  Eapatiid  hody,  whose  action,  however, 
was  so  far  controlled  by  the  demus,  that  its  meainru 
required  the  ratification  of  the  popular  assMuUjr  to 
nuike  them  valid.  Mr.Orote  (tbI.  iii.  p.  97)  eKprsnoi 
an  flpin),0D  that  before  the  time  of  Solon  tJiere  was 
but  one  aristociatic^l  council,  the  same  which  was 
nftprwards  distinguished  from  the  Council  of  Four 
Hundred  as  the  Upper  Council,  or  the  Council  of 
Areiopngns.  But  bis  remark  that  the  distinctive 
title  of  the  latter,  Sanate  of  Areiopagas,"  would 
not  be  beetoved  until  the  fomatira  by  Sdon  of 
the  second  senate  or  coani^  mom  at  variance 
with  the  qootatioa  from  one  <rf  the  laws  nf  Solon 
himself,  by  which  Flutardi  thowa  that  the  council 
of  Areiopagns  was  not  instituted  by  Solon.  We 
incline  more  to  the  opinion  of  Dr.  Thirlwall  (Hut. 
cf  CrMoa,  vol.  it.  p,  40),  that  the  Boole  of  Solon 
was  only  a  modiftntion  of  a  proviondy  exiating 
■nstitotioD, 

Thm  was  no  doubt  a  public  assembly  of  some 
kind  before  the  time  of  Solon,  though  probably 
posseeied  of  but  little  more  power  than  those  which 
we  find  described  in  the  Homeric  poems.  Solon 
ondonbtedly  Really  enlarged  its  functions.  He 
gave  it  the  right  of  electing  the  archons  and  other 
magistrates,  and,  what  was  even  more  important, 
made  the  archons  and  magistrates  accountable 
directly  to  it  when  their  year  of  office  was  expired. 
He  also  gave  it  what  was  equivalent  to  a  veto 
«pon  uij  iHopooed  measure  of  the  Boule,  though 
it  could  not  itself  originate  any  measure.  Nta 
doca  it  seem  at  all  likdy  that,  as  constituted  by 
Sohm,  it  even  had  the  power  of  modifying  any 
measure  submitted  to  it.  Every  member  of  nil 
the  four  classes  might  vote  in  die  popular  assembly 
{Diet  o/Ai^.KtU£!ecUiia),  and  all  votes  seem  to 
have  had  the  same  wdght,  which  fonni  an  im- 
portant point  of  difference  between  the  Ecclesia  of 
Athens  and  the  Cemitia  Centuriata  of  Servios 
Tnllins. 

Plutarch  (Sol.  10)  remarks  that  it  was  an  error 
to  attribute  to  Solon  the  ettabliahment  of  the 
council  of  the  Areiopagns  (jDicf.  ^  Antiq,  art. 
Areioptufia).  He  does  not  seem  even  to  have 
made  any  change  iu  iu  constitution,  though  he 
enlarged  ita  powers,  and  entrusted  it  with  the  ge- 
nenl  supervision  of  the  institutions  and  laws  of 
the  state,  and  the  religion  and  morals  of  the 
dtixens. 

Athenians  in  the  age  of  unmitigated  democracy 
wwB  extrenidy  fond  of  speaking  of  all  their  in- 
atitntione  either  as  origiiuted  by  Solon,  or  m  the 
natunil  cacpaiMon  and  i^ication  of  his  («in«p1ee. 
Some  even  carried  them  back  to  Theseus.  The 
oraton  of  course  were  not  slow  to  lall  in  with  this 
popnkr  prejudice,  and  various  palpable  anacbroniRms 
in  timr  statements  show  how  little  reliance  can  be 
ptaced  on  any  accounts  of  the  institutions  of  Sidon 
that  cone  &mn  sneh  a  soaroe.  For  instance,  the 
Mth  of  the  Heliastic  dicasts,  which  is  quoted  by 
Demosthenes  and  ascribed  to  Solon  {coid.  TVmocr. 
p.  746),  mentions  the  Gleiathenean  aenate  of  Five 
Imndred.  Several  other  curious  examples  of  sinii* 
Inr  anachronisms  are  collected  by  Mr.  Grole  (voL 
iii.  p.  163,  note  1)  who  has  some  excellent  re- 
mnrks  on  the  prauicc  of  connecting  the  name  of 
SoIm  with  Uie  whole  political  and  judidnl  state  of 
Atbensi  as  it  axisted  between  the  age  of  IVriclea 


and  that  of  Demosthenea ;  many  of  the  institutions 
thus  referred  to  the  great  legislator,  being  among 
the  last  refinements  and  elaborations  of  the  demo* 
cratical  mind  of  Athens.  We  entirely  coincide 
in  his  opinion  that  the  whole  arrangement  of  the 
Heliastic  courts  and  the  tianaference  to  them  of 
the  oU  judicial  powera  of  the  archons  bespeaks  n 
state  of  things  utterly  inoonustent  with  the  known 
relations  of  the  age  of  Solon.  **lt  would  be  a 
marvel,  such  as  nothing  short  of  strong  direct  evi- 
dence would  justify  us  in  believing,  that  in  an  age 
when  even  partial  democracy  was  yet  untriedf 
Solon  should  conceive  the  idea  of  such  institutions: 
it  would  be  a  marvel  still  greater,  that  the  half, 
emaodpated  Thetes  and  small  proprietors  for 
whom  he  legislated  —  yet  trembling  under  the  rod 
of  the  Eupatrid  aiehons,  and  utteriy  inexperienced 
in  collective  business — should  have  been  found 
suddenly  competent  to  fulfil  these  ascendent  funo- 
tioos,  such  as  the  citizens  of  conquering  Athens  in 
the  days  of  Pericles — fiill  of  the  sentimoit  of 
force,  and  actively  identifying  thMnsdves  with  the 
dignity  of  their  community  —  became  gradually 
competent,  and  not  more  than  competent,  to  exer- 
cise with  effect."  (p.  165.)  The  term  Heliaea  he 
thinks  was  in  the  time  of  Solon  no  more  than  the 
name  of  the  popular  assembly,  which  is  in  fact  the 
original  meaning  of  the  woi4.  The  number  of 
6000,  which  was  that  of  the  whole  body  of  dicasts 
in  after  times,  had  reference  to  the  Cleisthenean 
division  into  10  tribes.  It  is  to  be  observed,  that 
Plutarch,  who  afur  all  is  our  best  authority,  says 
nodiing  of  any  sudi  dicastic  organisation  as  tmt 
of  the  later  Heliaea.  Mr.Orote  even  questions 
the  autement  of  Plutareh  {SoL  18),  that  Solon 
allowed  an  appeal  to  the  ecdeaia  from  the  sentence 
of  an  BTchon,  CMisidering  tlut  Plutarch  has  been 
misled  by  the  recollection  of  the  Roman  prtmcaUa 
{Lc^  J72). 

The  idea  of  the  periodical  re^-isimn  of  his  lava 
by  the  Nomotiietae  being  a  part  of  SdonTs 
plan  is  even  in  contradiction  to  the  statements 
of  our  authorities  (Herod,  i.  29  ;  Pint  Sal.  25). 
Tlie  institution  of  the  Nomothetae  waa  one  of 
the  most  ultra-democntical  that  can  well  be  ima- 
gined. It  waa  ajury  appointed  ^/o<  out  of  abody 
of  dicaata  who  were  qipointed  bv  lot,  with  power 
to  rescind  any  law  with  wfaicli  any  one  oonid 
find  sufficient  fault  to  induce  an  assembly  of  the^ 
people  to  entertain  the  idea  of  subjecting  it  t» 
revision.  It  is  to  be  observed  too  that  Demos- 
thenes (oonL  Timareh.  p.  706)  and  Aeschines 
(oonl.  CVcf.  p.  42&)  mention,  in  connection  with 
this  procedure,  oa  one  of  the  regulations  mpoinhd 
bjf  SUoK  to  be  observed  by  the  proposer  of  a  new 
or  amended  law,  that  he  should  post  up  liis*pn>- 
posed  law  before  the  Eponymi,  that  is,  the  statues 
of  the  ten  heroea  from  whom  the  ten  tribes  of 
Cleisthenes  derived  their  names  (conin.  Orote,  L  e, 
p.  163). 

Besides  the  arrangement  of  the  genend  political 
relationa  of  the  people  Solon  was  die  author  of  a 
great  variety  of  special  laws,  which  do  not  aeem 
to  have  been  arranj^d  in  any  systematic  manner. 
Those  relating  to  debtors  and  creditors  have  been 
already  referred  to.  Several  had  for  their  object 
the  encouragement  of  trade  and'  manufiictureb 
Foreign  settlers  were  not  to  be  naturalised  as 
citizens  unless  they  carried  on  some  industrious 
pursuit.  If  abther  did  not  teach  his  son  smn 
trade  or  profesaion,  the  sod  waa  not  liaUe  to  niai>> 
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tain  hia  &ther  in  bia  old  age.  The  council  of 
Araiopagut  had  *  general  pover  to  puniah  idlmeai. 
Solon  forbado  the  cxporta^m  of  sUprodnce  of  the 
Attic  toil  except  oUto  oil.  The  impulae  which  he 
gave  to  the  varioaa  branchei  of  indtutry  carried  on 
in  towni  had  eventnally  an  important  bearing  upon 
the  deTelopment  of  the  democratic  i^rit  in  Athena. 
(PluL  Sot.  22,  24.)  Solon  was  the  fint  who  gare 
to  those  who  died  childless  the  power  of  disposing 
of  their  pnqwrtj  by  will  He  enacted  serentl 
laws  relating  to  mariMBB,  espeaalljr  with  ngard  to 
lietnaMa  (mt.<So£  20).  Other  mnktiau  wen 
intended  to  phee  lestiaints  upon  the  female  aez 
with  regud  to  tbeir  appeinnoe  in  public,  and 
npecially  to  i^iress  frande  and  exeea^ve  mani- 
festations of  gnef  at  funerals  {I.  c.21).  Ad  adul- 
terer taken  id  the  act  might  be  lulled  on  the  spot, 
bnt  the  violation  of  a  free  woman  was  onlyponiab- 
•Ue  by  >  fine  of  one  hundred  drachmae,  the  seduc- 
tion of  a  firee  woman  hy  a  fine  of  twenty  dnchmae 
(L  c.  23).  Other  laws  will  be  fonnd  in  Plutarch 
respecting  the  speaking  e*il  either  of  the  dead  or 
of  the  liTing,  respecting  the  use  of  wellsi  the  plant- 
ing of  trees  in  contenninous  properties,  the  de»- 
tniction  of  noxioos  animals,  See.  (/. «,  21, 23, 24. 
Compi  Diog.  Lafirt  L  5S,  Ac).  The  rewards  which 
he  appointed  to  be  given  to  victors  at  the  Olympic 
tuid  Isthmian  gtunea  are  for  that  *ge  unusually 
large  (dOOdiacnmaeto  the  former  end  lOO  to  the 
Utter).  The  law  nhiting  to  theft,  that  the  thief 
should  restore  twice  the  value  of  the  diiug  sbden, 
seems  to  have  been  due  to  Solon.  {DicL  tf  Ant 
art  KXont  SUnf).  lie  also  either  established  or 
regulated  the  public  dinners  at  the  Prytaneinm. 
(Plat  SoL  24.)  One  of  the  most  cnrions  of  his 
Relations  was  that  which  denounced  atimia 
■ji^nst  any  eltivn,  who,  on  the  outbreak  of  a 
:araiUon,  remained  nentraL  On  the  derign  of  this 
enactment  to  Morten  as  much  as  possible  any  su^ 
pennon  of  legal  authority,  and  its  connection  witli 
the  ostnunsm,  the  reader  will  find  some  in^nions 
rand  able  remarks  in  Gnte  {L  c  iiL  p.  190,  &c). 
The  laws  of  Solon  were  inscribed  on  wooden  rollers 
(JCfoTfi)  and  trian^ubr  tablets  (k^sii),  in  the 
jSotiffTpe^ifUr  fluhwn,  and  were  set  up  at  first  in 
<he  Acropolis,  sfterwards  in  the  Prytaneium.  (Pint 
■Sot.  25;  Harpocr.  >.  m  mtpeeii  —  i  K±Ttte»r 
•.rSfut ;  Pollux,  riit.  %  128 ;  Suidas,  *.  m.) 

The  Athenians  were  also  indebted  to  Stdon  for 
some  rectification  of  the  calendar.  Diogenes  Laer- 
tins  (i.  59)  says  that  "  ha  made  the  Athenians 
regulate  thnr  days  according  to  die  mcon,**  that  ia 
to  say,  he  introduced  some  division  of  time  agreeing 
jnore  accurately  with  the  course  of  the  noon. 
Plnf^b  (SoL  25)giTesthefollowingvery confused 
•mount  of  the  matter :  **  Since  Solon  observed  the 
imgnhuity  of  the  moon,  and  saw  that  its  motion 
daesnot  coincide  completely  either  with  Ae  setting 
•r  widi  the  rising  of  the  sun,  but  that  it  often  on 
the  SUM  day  both  overtakes  and  passes  the  sun, 
he  ordained  that  this  day  should  be  called  Swv  koI 
vt*,  ceitsidering  that  the  portion  of  it  which  pre- 
ceded the  conjnncdon  belimged  to  the  month  that 
wu  ending,  the  rest  to  that  which  was  beginning. 
The  succeeding  day  he  railed  wu/hifIb."  Accord- 
inicta  the  sehqliast  on  Aristophanes  (Ntib.  1129) 
Solon  introduced  the  practice  of  reckoning  the  days 
fmn  the  twentieth  onwards  in  the  Rvene  order. 
Ideler  iUamUmdkder  C%r(mo2(^,voL i.p.  266, Ac.) 
gathers  from  the  notices  that  we  have  oo  tiie  nlh 
jtwt,  that  S^on  was  the  fint  who  introduoed  among 


the  Oreeks  months  of  29  and  SO  days  alternately. 
He  also  thinks  that  this  was  accompanied  by  lbs 
introdnctioa  of  the  Trieteris  or  two-year  cyde. 

We  have  mun  than  one  ctatement  to  Uw  effrct 
diat  Sohm  exacted  from  the  govemment  and  people 
of  AUiens  a  solemn  oath,  that  th^  would  observe 
his  hiws  without  altention  for  a  certain  space — 
10  yean  according  to  Herodotus  (i.  29), — 100 
years  according  to  other  accounts  (Pint  SoL  25). 
According  to  a  stsry  told  by  Pbtudi  {SU,  15), 
Soltm  was  hhnself  aware  that  ho  had  ben  oon- 
pelled  to  leave  many  inperihetiofH  In  hi*  syatm 
and  code.  He  is  said  to  have  spoken  of  his  lawa 
as  bring  not  the  best,  bat  the  best  which  tb« 
Athenians  would  have  received.  After  he  had 
completed  his  task,  being,  we  an  told,  greatly  an- 
noyed and  troubled  by  thoae  who  cama  to  bin 
with  all  kinds  «t  conjufaita,  mMMHopa  or  criti- 
dsnu  about  hia  laws,  tn  order  uat  1m  n^it  not 
himself  have  to  propon  any  change,  he  absented 
himself  from  Athens  for  ten  yean,  after  he  hod 
obtained  the  oath  above  referred  to.  He  first 
visited  Egypt,  and  conversed  with  two  learned 
Egyptian  priests  —  Psenophis  of  Heliopdia,  and 
Sondiis  of  Saia  "nw  atorii*  which  they  told  hn 
about  the  nhmeiBed  island  of  Atbmtts,  and  ikrn 
war  rarried  on  ^uost  it  by  Athens  9000  yean 
before  his  time,  induced  him  to  make  it  the  sub- 
ject of  an  epic  poem,  which,  however,  he  did 
not  complete,  and  of  which  nothing  now  mnoina. 
From  figypt  he  pnceeded  to  Cyprus,  and  was 
received  widi  great  distinction  by  Philocypnts, 
king  of  the  little  town  of  Aepna.  Solon  persuaded 
the  king  to  remove  from  the  old  site,  whidi  waa 
on  an  inconvenient  and  precipitous  elevation,  and 
build  a  new  town  on  the  plain.  H*  biniadf  a»- 
aistnl  in  hning  tnt  the  pun.  The  now  aettSe- 
ment  was  called  SoH,  hi  faoneor  of  tba  illoatrioiii 
visitor.  A  fragment  of  an  degiae  poen  addreesed 
bv  Solon  to  Phitocypnis  is  preserved  Inr  Plotardt 
(SoL  26  i  Bergk,  Lc.  p.  825).  We  learn  firan 
Herodotus  (v,  113)  that  in  this  poem  Solm  be- 
stowed the  greatest  praise  npon  PhilocTpnu.  The 
statement  of  Uw  Unndariiig  Dtagenea  Laiiitina 
(i.  51,  62)  that  Solon  founded  SoR  in  Cdkia,  and 
died  in  Cyprus,  may  be  rejected  without  hesi- 
tation. 

It  is  impossible  not  to  regret  that  the  stem  laws 
of  chronology  compel  us  to  set  down  as  a  Iktioo 
the  benutifid  story  so  beantilnlly  told  Hen>- 
dotua  (L  29—45,  66  ;  compw-Plul.  &£,  27,  38}  of 
the  interview  between  Solon  and  Ooema,  and  tlw 
illustration  furnished  in  the  history  of  the  latter  of 
the  truth  of  the  maxim  of  the  Athenian  tage,  that 
worldly  prosperity  is  precarions,  and  that  no  nnui'a 
life  can  be  pronounced  happy  till  he  haa  reached 
its  close  without  a  nverae  of  fottone  [Crobsds]. 
For  thonrii  it  be  made  oat  that  it  la  jost 
tridiin  the  liniitB  of  ponnbility  that  Soke  and 
Croesus  may  have  met  a  f»w  yean  before  b.  c.  560, 
that  could  not  have  been  an  interview  consistent 
with  any  of  the  drcumatances  mentioned  by  Hen»- 
dotns,  and  withoot  which  the  story  of  the  inter- 
view would  be  entirely  devoid  of  any  interest  that 
could  make  it  worth  while  attonpting  to  eataUish 
its  po&ribility.  The  whole  pith  and  force  of  the 
story  would  vanish  if  any  interview  of  an  enriier 
date  be  substituted  for  that  which  the  episode  in 
Herodotos  requires,  nandy  one  taking  place  when 
Croecna  was  king  (Mr, Gnte,  Le.  p.]99slnwa 
that  it  is  a  men  gtatnitoiu^hyiiothesia  to  mke 
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GrOMus  joint  king  with  hit  fiither),  at  the  height 
of  hii  power,  when  he  had  a  ton  old  enough  to  be 
named  and  eommand  amies,  and  immediately 
preceding  the  tnn  of  hu  fortnncB,  not  mora  than 
seven  or  eight  ytm  hefors  the  apton  of  Sard!*. 
**  In  017  judgment,"  obccrret  Mr.  Orote,  "  tbia  b 
an  nioatndTC  tale,  in  whidi  cetttdn  Kd  characters 
— Solon  and  Croeiui, — and  certuin  real  beta — 
the  great  power  and  tucceedtng  min  of  the  former 
hy  'the  victoriona  arm  of  Cynu,  bother  with 
certain  bctt  altogether  fictitiona,  anch  as  the  two 
•ona  of  CrocNia,  the  Phrjrgtan  Adraatna  and  hia 
hiatoiy,  the  hnnting  of  the  miaehieTona  wild  boar 
on  Monnt  OljinptM,  tlie  oltinnte  preaerration  of 
Croeaoa.  &c.  are  pat  together  so  as  to  convey  an 
imfH^MiTe  moral  lesson." 

Daring  the  absence  of  Solon  the  old  oligarchical 
diaaensiotts  wen  renewed,  the  Pedieis  being  headed 
hj  Lycnrgn,  the  Panli  by  Megacles,  the  Diacrii 
by  PeisistnUns.  Thcae  dtssenaiona  were  approoch- 
ing  n  crisis  when  Sokm  retomed  to  Athena,  and 
h)^  proceeded  to  such  a  length  that  he  found  him- 
self nnable  to  repreas  them.  For  an  account  of 
the  successful  nmchinatrana  of  Peisiatntoa,  and  the 
unsoc^rfnl  aitrnmen  of  Sohn  to  oonnteract 
thmi,  the  nader  b  nfetred  to  the  ortide  Pki- 
tnsmATii&  Tba  tyrant,  after  bb  oanrpation,  is 
aaid  to  hm  paid  conaidenbie  court  to  S^on,  and 
on  Tariotts  occauons  to  have  solicited  bis  advice, 
which  Solon  did  not  withhold.  We  do  not  know 
certainly  how  long  Solon  aarrired  the  oTerthrow 
of  the  conatitation.  Aeeordtng  to  Phaniaa  of  Lea- 
boi  (Pint  SoL  S2),  ha  died  in  leas  than  two  yean 
after.  There  seems  nothing  to  hinder  as  from  ac- 
cepting the  statement  that  he  had  reached  the  nge 
of  eighty  (Diog.  Lotfrt.  i.  62).  There  was  a  atory 
cnrrent  in  antiquity  that,  by  hia  own  directions, 
his  ashes  were  collected  and  scattered  roand  the 
ialand  <^  SaUmia.  Phitarch  discards  this  atory  as 
abaord.  He  himself  remarics,  howerer,  that  Aris- 
totle, as  well  aa  other  anthora  of  credit,  repeated 
iL  Diogenes  LaKrtina  (1.  62)  quotea  aome  linea 
of  Cntinoa  in  which  it  is  olfod^  to.  The  sia- 
gnkri^  of  it  b  rather  an  argmnent  in  it*  fiiToor. 

Of  ute  poems  of  Sohm  sevonl  fiajpnenta  rnuun. 
They  do  not  indicate  any  gteat  degne  of  im^na- 
tive  power,  but  the  style  of  them  aeema  to  have 
been  rigorona  and  aimple.  Those  that  were  called 
forth  by  apecial  emergenciea  appear  to  hare  been 
narited  by  no  anall  degree  of  energy.  Solon  ia 
•aid  to  hare  attempted  «  metncal  Teraion  of  his 
hwo,  and  a  conple  of  Imea  are  quoted  as  the  com- 
mencement of  thia  compoaition  ;  but  nothing  more 
of  it  remmns.  (Plat  Soi.  3).  Hero  and  there,  even 
in  the  fragments  that  remain,  sentiments  are  ez- 
pressed  of  a  somewhat  more  jovial  kind  than  the 
rest.  These  are  probably  relics  of  yontbful  efiii* 
aiona.  Some  traced  them,  as  well  as  Solon's  some- 
what humiions  style  of  living,  to  the  had  habits 
which  he  had  contmcted  while  following  the  pro- 
fcsHon  of  a  trader.  (Plat  SoL  3.)  The  fragments 
of  Solon  are  nanally  incorporated  in  the  collections 
of  the  Oreek  gnomic  poets,  as,  for  example,  in 
those  of  Sylbnrg,  Bmnck,  anrt  Boissonade.  They 
nro  aba  ituerted  in  Beigk'a  Paetae  Lfrid  Gnud. 
There  is  also  a  separate  ediUon  hy  ft»ch  (Lngd. 
Bat.  1825).  The  nctect  correspondence  of  Solon 
with  Periander,  Peisistnitus,  RpiraenideB,  and 
Croesns,  with  which  Diojienes  Laeitins  has  fa- 
Vonred  na,  b  of  course  spurious. 

Respecting  the  connection  of  Solon  with  the 
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arrangement  of  dw  Hooteric  poenu,  see  the  articia 
Hoiimua  (p.  M7). 

The  story  told  by  Plntarch  [SoL  29,  camp. 
Diog.  Laert  I  £9)  respecting  Solon  and  Thespis 
cannot  be  true,  aince  dramatic  entenainmoits  were 
not  introduced  into  Athens  till  20  yean  (ac.  BW) 
after  Solon^  death.  It  b  related  that  Solon 
asked  Thespia,  after  witnesdng  one  of  hia  pieces^ 
if  he  woa  not  ashamed  of  telling  snch  nntniths 
before  so  large  an  audience.  Thespu  replied,  that 
OS  it  was  done  for  amusement  only,  there  was  no 
harm  in  nying  and  doing  snch  things.  Which 
answer  incenaea  Solon  so  much  that  he  stnick  the 
ground  vehemently  with  his  atafi^  and  add  diat 
anch  amusement  at  that  were  to  be  praised  and 
honoured,  men  would  aoon  begin  to  regard  eova- 
nants  as  nothing  more  than  a  joke. 

An  inscriptini  on  a  statue  set  np  in  honour  of 
Solon  spoke  of  him  as  bom  in  SohunU  (Diog. 
Laert  i.  62,  A.  Menage).  This  can  hardly  hav« 
been  the  case,  as  Salamu  was  not  incoipomted 
with  Attica  when  he  was  bom.  The  statue  vnu  set 
up  a  long  time  after  Solon's  death,  and  probably 
by  the  Salaminians  themselves.  (Piut  Soloit.  j 
Diog.  LaKrt.  i.  45,  dec. ;  K.  F.  Hermann,  LduUA 
dtr  gntA.  StaatmittBTik.  gS  1 06 — 1 09 ;  G rote.  Hi*. 
ofOreeee,  voLiii.  c  zi. ;  Thtilwan,  HiO.  tf&neot. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  27— 66.)  [C.P.M.1 

SOLON,  a  gem  engraver,  who  probaUy  lived 
under  Augustus,  at  the  same  time  aa  Dioscorides, 
with  whom  he  may  perh^  be  conaidered  to  divide 
the  honour  of  being  the  fbnnder  of  tite  aaeeeaiion 
of  gem  engravers,  who  lived  under  the  eai^RonHUi ' 
emperors,  and  whose  numerousand  beautifol  wo^a 
now  fit]  the  cabinets  of  Europe.  There  is  no  mention 
made  of  Solon  in  any  ancient  writer,  but  his  name 
occurs  on  several  gems.  A  complete  account  of  hia 
works,  with  references  to  the  other  writers  by  whom 
they  have  been  describfed,  is  given  in  Nagler^ 
N»ue»  AUgmmmet  Siinill»r'ZMieo»t  voL  xvii.  k  v, 
(See,  also,  Thiersch,  ^xxAeih  V'  Miiiler. 
ArMioL  d.  Km^l.  §  200,  n.  1.)  [P.  S.] 

SOLON,  JU'LITTS,  a  num  of  the  lowest  origin, 
pnrchased  the  tank  of  senator  from  Cleandar,  i1m 
fitvourilo  of  Commodus,  by  the  snirender  of  dl  hb 
property.  He  was  afterwards  put  to  death  by 
Septimius  Sevems  at  the  commencement  of  h»  reign, 
although  be  had  himself  dnwn  up  a  decree  of  the 
senate  at  the  request  of  the  emperor,  enacting  that 
no  senator  diould  be  put  to  death  (Dion  Caaa. 
Ixxii.  12,  IxriT.  2,  and  Eatxrp.  Vatia.  ed.  Ifiii, 
p.  225). 

SOMIS  {tAm),  the  artist  who  made  the  bronie 
statue  of  Prodes  the  son  of  Lyou^daa,  of  An- 
droB,  on  Olympic  victor  in  the  boys'  wrestling. 
(Pau«.  vi.  U.  g  5,  a.  13.)  From  Ihe' connection 
in  which  the  passage  stands  in  Pausanias,  it  may  be 
inferred  wiUi  probabUity,  though  not  with  cvtain^, 
that  Somb  was  eonteropoiary  with  Stoidas  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century  n.  c:  (Thiersch, 
.j^rtocten,  p.  202  ;  comp.  SroMlua)       [P.  S.J 

SOMNUS,  the  personification  and  god  of  sleep, 
the  Greek  Hypnos,  is  described  by  the  ancients  as 
a  brother  of  Death  (Sdrarot),  and  as  a  aoo  of 
Night  (Hea.  Theeg.  2n,&c.;  Vlix-  ^e>.  ^  277> 
At  Sicyon  there  waa  a  tiatno  of  Sleep  anmamed. 
^i8«n^T|T,  the  giver  (Pans.  ii.  10.  §  2).  In  workt 
of  nrt  Sleep  and  Death  are  represented  alike  as  two 
youths  sleeping  or  holding  inverted  torches  In 
their  hands.  (Comp.  Thanatos.)         [L.  S.] 

SO' PATER  (2<^Tpoi),  hutevicaL   1.  Chw  of 
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the  genermli  elected  by  the  Syracuuni  on  the  mnr- 
detflf  Hiemnymtu  in  B.c.215{Ur.xxiT. 23,  25). 

2.  A  gsnetil  of  Philip  king  of  MtcedoDi&t 
CTDMed  orer  to  Africa  in  B.  c  203,  wiUi  a  body  of 
4000  troopi  end  aome  money,  in  order  to  iuai>t  the 
Cuthoginiuu-  He  wu  tnken  priMner  by  the 
RoDunk,  together  with  nunt  of  hii  aoldien,  and 
Philip  Mat  ao  emlcuiy  to  Rome  to  tolkit  their 
RleM  (Ut.  xxi:.26,42.) 

S.  An  Acmrnonian,  the  commander  of  Philip^ 
gsrriton  at  Chalcii,  wai  ftlain  with  most  of  hift 
troopa  in  &  c.  200.  (Liv.  xxxi.  23.) 

4.  One  of  the  generala  of  Peneua,  lUin  in  battle 
with  the  Romas*  in  b.  c.  171.  (Liv.  xlii.  66.) 

5.  Two  Siuliani  of  thii  name  are  mentioned 
by  Cicen  in  bti  oration*  agatut  Venee.  (Cic 
Verr.  ii  28,  it.  39.) 

S(yPATEEl(3^aT/Mi), literary.  l.OfPaphoe, 
a  writer  of  parody  and  buriewjne  {pKuaitoypaipot), 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Greut,  and 
continued  to  flouriih  down  to  the  reign  of  Ptalrmy 
II.,  u  Athenaeui  (ii.  71,  b.)  infomu  us,  on  the 
antbority  of  the  poet  hinuelf:  his  period  may 
therefore  be  retarded  as  the  forty  yean  from  B.  c 
3-23  to  283  (Ciiuton,  F.  H.  vol  i'l  J.a.  -283).  He 
is  frequently  mentioned  by  AUtenaeus,  who  occur 
■ionally  calla  him  4wU<oi,  which  leema  to  be  a  nick- 
name, derired  from  the  wnd  ^<ur4  (Uiail»-porri^t% 
which  ■ppeara  to  have  been  the  title  of  one  of  So- 
pater^  IWT>}<  applied  to  him  as  a  punning 
variation  upon  TUkput.  The  following  tities  of  hi* 
play*  are  [weserved  by  Athenaen*  nnd  Suidas  (*.o-; 
-  Snidas  baa  made  the  mtitake  of  distinguishing  two 
Sopoters,  the  one  a  comedian  and  the  other  a 
puodiM) :  —  Ba«xf>,  BaKxi9«*  Td/ioi,  BoirxfJot 
fu-iltrT^pM,  roXiroi,  EMuii\otf«j^fporof,  'IvnXif- 
Toi,  Krt9/a,  VIuvtql,  Muaritcou  Oifriop,  NfKufo, 
OpjeTT|t,ni;\iu,2iA^at,#ajtq,*iwiJAo7oi,  (Fabric 
Tol.  il  p.  492  ;  Ulrid,  ffooL  d.  IMlan.  DuMc 
ToL  il  p.  325.) 

2.  Of  Apaniea,-adiBtiittuiibed  u^iit,  the  head 
Ibr  MOW  time  of  the  oebool  of  Plotiniu,  wai  a  dia- 
dpleof  IambKchai,afiterwhoeo  death  (bebreA.n. 
330),  ho  went  to  Conalantinople,  where  he  enjoyed 
the  fkTour  and  personal  friendahip  of  Conatantine, 
who  afterwards,  boweTor,  put  bim  to  death,  from 
the  iDotire,  aa  was  alleged,  of  giving  a  proof  of  the 
sincerity  a{  hia  own  conTcraion  to  Christianity 
(SoB«L  H.E.  i.  5 1  comp.  the  note  tiS  Vakusi ; 
Snid.  lcl).  Eonapina,  who  gim  a  fuller  account 
of  tile  matter  {ViLAadn.  pp.36,  37,41),  and 
Zosimus  (ii.  40)  ascrilw  his  death  to  the  machina- 
tion* of  Ablabins ;  and,  according  to  the  former 
writer,  the  pretext  for  hi*  condemnation  was  the 
charge  that  he  detained  by  magical  art*  a  fleet 
laden  with  com,  of  which  Constantinople  was  in 
the  ntmost  want.  The  time  of  his  death  moat 
liaTe  been  between  A.  D.  330  and  337.  (Clinton, 
FtttL  Hon.  I.  a.  312,  326,  330.)  The  only  works 
ascribed  to  him  by  Suidas  are,  one  O*  FrvdeMe 
(Ila^  nporalot),  and  another  Om  I^nom  uAo  are 
widemnedljf  /^oWwrafe  or  Uifforlwuite  (vffl  twv 

There  are,  how«Ter,  aoTeml  oUier  writinga,  gram- 
matical, and  of  miscellaneoiii  information,  under 
thenameof  Sopater,  but  the  best  critics  ascribe 
these  to  a  younger  Sopater,  of  Apamea  or  Alex- 
andria, whom  Suidaa  distingnishea,  and,  aa  they 
anppose,  rightly  so,  from  the  philosopher  of  the 
time  of  Conetantine.  Whether  this  view  is  correct 
can  hardly  be  detennioed  with  certMQty. 
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3.  The  yonnger  aoDhiet.  of  Apamea,  w  trf'Alex* 
andria,  ia  nnpowd  to  nave  liTsd  dioDt  twohndrwl 
yeare  later  uan  the  formw.  Snidu  tdla  na  that 
he  wrote  epitome*  ot  Domerotia  works,  and  that 
some  ascribed  to  bun  the  Hatorieal  Kitmct* 
(tKKoy^w  rtir  lirropiMv),  which,  we  may  therefore 
infer.  Others  attributed  to  the  elder  Sopater.  Plio- 
tius  (BOL  Cod.  161)  ha*  {pmerred  an  abatract  of 
this  iK\oy^,  or,  a*  he  tall*  it,  in^eyti  Sdfopi, 
from  which  it  appear*  that  the  work  contained  « 
vast  variety  of  fact*  and  figment*,  collected  from 
a  great  number  of  authors.  A  list  of  the  writer* 
quoted  by  Sopater  ia  given  by  Fabridaa  {Hlii, 
(inuc  vol.  X.  pp.  720 — 722  ;  coirtp.  toL  il  p.  321, 
voL  iii.  p.  51,  vol.  iv.  p.  250,  and  Vo*sius,4£ty/a<. 
Graee.  p.  294,  ed.  Westcrmann). 

The  rhetorical  and  grammatical  worki  andcr 
the  name  of  Sopater  are  the  following : — Sttufittut 
CifTTi/AdTmyt  a  clauiScation  and  aralysia  of  rhe- 
torical tbemea,  printed  in  the  Aldioe  collectiim, 
Venet  1508,  folio ;  a  commentaiy  on  the  p<ut 
wtfl  erdo'ew.of  the  rtxH  ^apur^  of  Hermo- 
genea,  printed  in  the  same  collection ;  and  Protc- 
gammm  to  Ariateidaa,  printed  from  a  MS.  ia 
the  Bodleuin  Library  in  vol  i  of  Jebb'a  edition 
of  Aristeides.  All  the  remains  of  hia  rbetorical 
worii*  are  contained  in  toIl  iv„  and  viii.  of 
Wali^  Aktovf  Grata.  (Fabric  BtbL  Omtc  vol. 
TL  pp.  18,  73,  10-2,  138  ;  Wotermann,  ad  I'm 
Lc)  [P.  8.] 

SOPHAE'NETUS  (Se^abera*),  •  native  of 
Stymphalui  in  Arcadia,  waa  a  commander  of  ner- 
oenariea  in  the  service  of  Cyras  the  Younger, 
whom  he  joined  in  his  expedition  against  Axta- 
zerxea,  in  b.c.  401,  with  1000  haaTT-anned  men. 
In  the  following  year,  after  the  tKacbwon*  appre- 
beneion  of  dearchus  and  the  other  prindjwl 
general*  of  the  Cyreana,  Sophaenetna  and  CleaiMMr 
were  deputed  to  meet  Ariaens,  and  receive  his 
explanation  of  the  tnuuaclion.  When  the  main 
body  of  the  Greeks,  after  Uieir  arrival  on  the 
fnmtier  of  the  wealem  Ainmia,  natdied  to  dia- 
lodge  Teribama  from  the  defile  when  be  neant  t» 
intercept  them,  Sophaenetoa  renuuned  behind  ia 
command  of  the  troopa  that  were  left  to  guard  the 
cunp.  At  Tr^>exus,  Philesiua  and  Sophaeneta^ 
being  the  oldeat  of  the  generals,  woe  placed  in 
command  of  the  afaip*  which  woe  to  aail  to 
Cerasna  with  the  men  above  forty,  and  the  winan 
and  children,  while  the  reat  of  the  amy  pnGwded 
thither  by  land.  Some  deficiency  being  afterwarda 
detected  in  the  cargoes  of  theae  ships,  an  inrea- 
tigation  took  place  at  Cotyora,  and  Philesiua, 
Xanthicles,  and  Sophaenetu*  were  fined,  —  the 
two  former  for  peculation  or  carelesanes*  in  the 
custody  of  the  good*,  and  the  third  for  hU 
negligent  supervision  of  them.  We  find  Sophae- 
netu* mentioned  again,  in  the  account  of  the 
engagement  of  the  Cyrean*  with  the  Bithyniana 
and  the  troopa  of  Phamafaaau*,  a*  giving  hia 
opinion  agaimt  the  attempt  to  croa*  a  deep  pnt 
which  lay  on  the  line  of  march.  (Xcn.  AwA.  i.  1. 
§  II,  2.  g§  3,  9,  ii.  5.  §  37t  iv.  4.  S  19^  v.  & 
§  1,8.  8  1.  Ti.5.  §  13.)  [E.E.] 

SOPHAGASE'NUS  {Xo^aaitPitt),^  king  of 
India,  with  whom  Antiochu*  the  Great  tt  said  to 
have  renewed  an  alliance,  and  from  whom  he  o)^ 
tained  eome  elephants,  when  he  croaeed  the  Indian 
Caucasus.  (Polyb.  xL  34.)  Thia  Sopbagasoiw 
probably  ruled  over  the  same  peo]^  a*  the  Indian 
king  Sandrocottas,  witii  wb-vi  Selenco*  Nicatoi 
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nnintained  fncnilly  reladwa.  [SAKDROcntrun} 
SehUifiel  luppotes  8ophu|pwuiu  t«  aignify  in  Swa- 
■crit  "the  leadvrufit  fortimRte  army,"  and  ha  iiivM 
StHbktUfO^Mu*  lu  tlie  Indiun  fonn  o{  the  niime. 
(Imimdie  Bibluihek.  vol.  i.  p.  ->48-) 

SOPHANES  (2t«^mi),  va  Athenian,  of  the 
derails  of  Deceleia,  lu  the  war  between  AtheDa 
and  Aegina,  jaat  before  the  Persian  innuon  of 
B.  c  190,  he  ilew  in  tingle  eombai  Enrybatec  the 
Argive,  before  whoae  proweu  three  Atbeniaoa  had 
alrmdy  fidlen.    At  the  battle  of  Plalaea,  in  &  c. 

Sophanea  distinguished  himself  by  hii  Talonr 
Mbove  all  bi»  coanttyroen.  One  •ecwnt  described 
him  as  wearing  during  tba  engagemeBt  an  iron 
anchor,  which  he  had  lastcned  by  a  chain  to  the 
bvlt  of  his  cttirusi  and  fixed  in  the  ground  to 
steady  himself  against  the  charge  of  the  enemy. 
Aocofding  to  another  statement,  he  merely  bore 
the  device  of  on  anchor  on  his  ahield,  which  he 
kept  perpatnalljr  whirling  round.  Id  ».  c.  465, 
Sopbwws  waajonied  with  Lcagnii  in  the  command 
•Fthe  10,000  Athenians  who  nnsoeeeasfiiUy  at- 
tempted to  colonise  Amphlpolis,  and  was  shun  in 
bntUe  by  the  natives.  (Herod  Ti.  92,  iz.  73 — 7&  i 
Thuc  i.  100,  iv.  10-2 ;  Pans.  i.  29.)         [£.  E.] 

SOPHIA,  the  widow  of  Jnitin  II.  [JmriHin 
IL  ;  TinairalL] 

SOPHIA'NUS  (Xs^MMfiVI.  Mkhabl.  Then 
is  a  Latin  vetmon  by  a  Michael  Sophianns  of  Aris- 
totle's treatiae  De  Ammo,  which  was  printed  with 
tlie  /■■  LilmM  de  ^aniMi  Arutotelii  EtpouHo  of  St. 
Thomas  Aqninas,  Fol.  Venice  (apud  Juntas)  l£6fi. 
Of  the  age  of  the  translator  nothing  appears  to  be 
Icnown  unless  we  eonld  identify  him  with  the  snb- 
jtvt  1^  one  or  other  of  the  following  articles,  which 
cannot  be  done  witfaont  ann>oaing  that  then  is  some 
mistake  as  to  his  first  name.  If,  as  is  likely,  he  is  a 
diffisrent  person,  we  may  conjecture  that  he  was  one 
nf  the  many  Greek  refugees  i^e  songht  re^e  in 
I  laly  on  the  capture  ofConatantinople  by  the  "mka, 
or  a  Greek  of  Corin,  to  which  island  we  judge  from 
the  following  article  a  bnnch  of  the  Sophiani  be- 
longed. We  nay  perhaps  identify  him  with  the 
Sophianns,  a  Gre^  who  tianalated  into  Latin,  and 
addressed  to  LeUo  del  Valle,  a  work  De  R»MilUari 
tt  de  AHHtaribag  /Mtmnunfti,  which  is  extant  in 
the  MS.  in  the  MediesMi  Ulmuy  at  Florence,  or 
with  the  author  of  a  WMk  Im  7Mw  ArUMelit,  of 
JCpittoUu  im  Lamdem  i/wm,  and  of  £pifframmala 
Saera,  all  in  the  Ambrosinn  I^hiary  at  Milan. 
fMonlfimcoD,  Biiliolk.  BiUkAtear.  ToL  i.  pp.  SSI, 

2.  Nicola ua  Riqduul  V<JateITanna(CblKma»- 
lar.  VrhtM.  LiK  zxL)  mentims  among  the  emi- 
nent persons  of  a  then  recent  period,  Sophianns. 
a  Greek,  who  had  tangfat  Greek  at  Rome,  but  had 
not  much  cultivated  an  acqnaintance  with  Latin. 
This  notice  would  rather  lead  ns  to  identify  him 
with  the  Michael  Sophianns  just  mendoned.  [No. 
1.]  Bnt  Vossius  (De  A'atera  Artmm,  lib.  iL  sen 
i>s/%bAyui,G.zi.§31;  Libuiii.  sen  De  Maikni 
sen  De  Seientiia  MaAemHeu,  c  IzviiL  |  14) 
identifies  him  with  Nicotaos  Sophianns,  a  Greek 
of  Corfu,  who  drew  a  map  of  andeni  Greece,  which 
waa  pnUished,  and  had  its  value  at  the  time, 
though  partaUng  eonaiderably  of  the  imperfeetion 
«f  the  geographical  science  of  that  day.  Mont- 
Aiocon  (/.  o.  p.  187)  mentions  ammg  the  MSS.  of 
the  Library  of  Card.  Ottoboni  at  Rome  Aioofot 
Sapkiani  Graunmatka,  apparently  a  Greek  gmmmar. 
and  in  ue  Llbnuy  of  St  Marie  at  Voiice  than  is  a 
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treatise  in  Gmk  by  Si^himiiH,  tov  Zo^Muefi  De 
Sj/HlMi,  cod.  CGOczcii.  A  Greek  trentise  by  Kic»- 
bins  Sophianns,  Zhi  ^*rwfxiraM6fM(B.  Qftt^rtum^it 
Un  Aftnlabii,  extant  in  MS.  in  various  Libraries 
(MonilRucon,  /.  c.  ppt  632. 741, 1289,  B&liolL  Heg. 
i'aria.  Catal.  Fol.  17-10.  Codd.  mmcdxcix.  and 
mmdcclzxxii.  a.),  must  be  ascribed  to  a  later 
Sopbianna  who  lived  in  the  sixteenth  century,  as 
appears  by  iu  dedii-ation  to  Pope  Paul  III.  The 
similarity  of  the  subject  would  lead  na  to  ascribe 
the  map  of  Greece  to  this  later  Sophianns,  woe  it 
net  for  the  assertion  of  Voasiua. 

S.  TuionoRUs.  Josias  Simler  in  his  EpUome 
liib/iolkeoae  Gtmerianae  (p.  784,  ed.  Friui  FoL 
Zurich,  1683,  comp.  Voeaius,  De  SaeKlSe  MaAe- 
maiidt,  c  Iviii.  §  19),  speaks  of  the  works  of  Theo* 
donia  Sophianns,  wliicfi  he  tenna  Aibmamiea  el 
Mtuiea.  The  aubjecta  would  lead  to  the  anapicion 
that  he  had  in  view  the  works  of  the  later  Nic»> 
lans  Sophianis,  and  gave  him  in  mistake  the  name 
of  Theodonu.  Then  was,  bawerer,  ■  Theodoma 
Sopbianna  in  the  last  pwiod  oS  the  Bynntint 
Empire :  be  waa  nephew  of  the  patriareh  Genna- 
.dius  IL  of  Conatantinopte  [QcNirADiua,  No.  2], 
as  appears  from  the  title  of  the  funeral  orstion 
which  his  ancle  the  patriarch  pnmounced  for  him, 
A.  D.  14S7 — 'CvtT^of  itucapUf  BeMp^ 
Xe^uvf  t»  rf  Jip9  /utvp  BormreSfov  To^yri,  w 
ebrw  Awoyvtav  6  Met  airae  Tem^wt  iinm- 
Xit  If  *V  f"/^^  (rnry  nf,  rn^i.  Ondio  fime- 
brit  beati  neoihn  SopUaid,  t«  &erp  Momuterio 
Bakpedii  etpulH,  quam  e^empore  pronuKtiavU 
atnmeulme  ^jua  Q^t»adva  momaeluit  ad  tepud' 
anm.  28  jiptomMf,  anno  6965.  (a.o.  1457.) 
(Fabric.  BOU  Graeo.  veL  xL  S82).  It  »  peilunc 
to  this  Theod«nu  Scphianaa  that  w«  may  raer  tna 
SopUam  Epiitota  ad  Artiitjiieeopim  PUladet- 
jNUmjfM  in  the  King's  Library  at  Paris,  Cod. 
mccdx.  {OataUig.  Dibliotk,  Reg.  vol  iL  Fol.  Paris 
1740).  (Vossius,  a.  ee. ;  Falnic.  BtU  Grate  vol. 
xi  pp.  29.5.  714.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SO'PHI^US  ipU^j),  a  comic  poet  of  the 
middle  comedy,  was  a  native  of  Sicyon  or  of 
Thebes,  and  composed  the  following  dramas  (Snid. 
«.«.):  KifapfMr,  tfAapx"f>  Tvi^dpMf  ^  A^iSa, 
AijXio,  'i.yx*ipii*ef  (or  Xeifttuw^  bnt  the  oUiw 
reading  is  mon  pnbaUy  ccmct),  and  w^«MrrB> 
04k%  to  which  mutt  b«  added,  from  Athenaeiis^ 
"XmnpixitrTet,  and  *hvif9it\%%,  Dimnes  La£rtiaB 
(iL  1201  refers  to  a  play  of  Sophilns,  entitled 
r4fMi,  in  which  Stilpo  was  attacked ;  but  the 
reading  of  the  paaage  is  very  doubtful,  and  Mei- 
neke  hiw  shown  naaons  for  smioaing  that  theplay 
refemsd  to  is  the  Tiim  of  Pi^iihu  or  of  Phil»- 
num.  lleineko  also  lanuks  that  %A^ikat  most 
not  becMtfennded  with  34^iA«t  or  Stf^tAAoj^whi^ 
waa  a  diluent  name:  the  father  of  t)w  poet 
Sophocles  waa  named  'SifAos.  There  are  very 
few  fragmentsof  SophUns  remaining.  The  time  at 
which  he  flourished  is  suf^osed  by  Heinako  to 
have  been  about  01  108, 8.  c.  848.  (MMwika^ 
Frag.  Cbm.  Ora«:voL  L  424—426,  toL  iiL 
pp.  581—584 ;  Ed.  Miit.,  p.  794,  &&}    [P.  S.] 

SO'PHOGLES  (as»e«M»).  1.  The  celafanMd 
tnwic  poet. 

The  aadcnt  authorities  for  the  life  of  Sophoclet 
are  very  ocanty.  Duris  of  Samoa  wroto  a  wcwk 
Ilffil  »fNxf8ou  icol  3o^A,^oi«  (Ath.  iv.  p.  184, 
d.) ;  later,  Aristoxenus,  Neanthes,  Satyms,  and 
others  an  quoted  as  anthoritiea  fox  his  lUe ;  and  it 
cannot  be  doubted  that,  amidst  (ho  vast  nsMS  of 
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Alexxndriiui  litetature,  there  mn  mmy  trmtiiM 
Ripeettng  him,  bsiidai  thoM  on  the  gaumal  mbject 
of  tngedj  ;  bnt  of  thw  atnm  «f  infimndon,  tho 
•nly  Knmuitt  we  potmt  an  th»  re«p«ctable  ma- 
nrmotia  cuBpilation,  BJot  3o^oKK4mn,  which  it 
pnfixed  to  the  chief  edition!  of  the  poet'a  worin, 
ind  is  aUo  contained  in  Weiternunn^  FUanm 
Jbytow  Graeei  jViiwrM,  tbe  -nrj  brief  utiele  of 
SnioM,  and  the  incideDtal  notices  oatttend  thioagfa 
thewn1^•of  Plntaich,  AtiienMiii,  and  oAer  anrient 
writen.  Of  the  nutnemn  modem  writen  who 
have  treated  of  the  life,  character,  and  woHh  of 
Sophoclea,  the  chief  an :  —  t<eHing,  whoee  Lebem 
del  SopkaUet  ie  a  masterpiece  of  aeetbedc  disqnt- 
tition,  left  aafortonately  incomplete  ;  Schl^el,  in 
hii  I^dmm  (m  DnmaHc  AH  md  Ciitieitm,  which 
are  now  fiunlliar  to  En|^i>h  reader*  ;  F.  Schvlti, 
<<«  VHa  Sopkodii,  BeroL  1836,  8to.  ;  SchSll,  SofJu- 
Uei^  lem  Lehen  mi  Wtrken,  Frankfort,  1842, 
8vOk,  with  the  elaborate  aeiiee  of  reviewi  b;  C  F. 
Htmunn,  in  tiie  B$rlimer  JaMUdtr,  lft43:  to 
throe  muM  be  added  tbe  atandaid  worlti  on  Oredc 
tngeij  hj  BHckh  (Poet  Thig.  Graea.  Prmc), 
Wekker  ({tie  Griedimitem  TVi^iUkm),  and  Kayeer. 
{Hoi,  CriL  Tragitormm  Oraec),  and  also  the 
standard  historiea  of  Greek  Litentore  in  general, 
and  of  Greek  Poetry  in  particular,  by  MttUer, 
Ulriei,  Bode,  and  Bemhardy. 

i.  7>f£(f%o/&fiihK/<nk— Sophoclea  was  a  natiw 
of  the  Attic  village  of  Colonna,  which  lay  a  little 
tBore  than  a  mile  to  the  north-west  of  Athens,  and 
the  'eceitery  and  religions  aasoeiations  of  which 
have  been  described  by  tbe  poet,  in  his  htst  and 
greatest  w<n4[,  in  a  manner  whidi  shows  bow 
poweriial  an  infloHwe  his  birtb-plnea  weraaed  en 
the  wlide  cnmnt  of  hb  genhu.  Tbe  dale  of  his 
birtb,  according  to  hb  anonynons  biogiapber,  was 
in  OL  71.  2,  B.&  495  ;  bot  the  Parian  Marbb 
plaoea  it  one  year  higher,  s.  c.  496.  Host 
modem  writers  prefer  Uie  fortoer  data,  on  the 
ground  of  its  more  exact  sgroement  with  the  other 
PMHWMiawbichtkepoet^agBbnffnedta  (see 
abtoa,  F.H.  MiiUei;  HiA  Lit.  f.  337, 

Eng.  ttaiia.).  But  those  pasHgea,  when  closely 
examined,  will  be  fbond  hardly  snffident  to  deter- 
mine  so  noce  a  point  as  tke  diflmnee  of  a  tew 
Bndis.  With  tab  mmk  by  «ny  of  caatbii,  we 
plMBtbebiitbof  Sepb«GlesntB.c.  493,  fire  yews 
before  the  battle  of  Marathon,  so  that  be  was  about 
ihir^  yean  yoonger  than  Aeadiylasi  and  fifteoi 
ycnrs  oUn  than  Euripides.  (Tbe  anonymona  lu*' 
grapber  aleo  mentions  tbeae  drSoMtOM^  bnt  kb 
nmabcn  an  olmomsly  compt.) 

Hb  bther^  nne  waa  Bi^u,  w  S^UUoi, 
nspecting  whoaa  cooffitkn  in  lib  it  b  ckar  from 
tbe  ■BomMM  hkgiapby  that  the  grammariaDs 
kaiv  BBuing  lir  eertain.  According  to  Aristoxe- 
WN,  ks  was  a  carpentw  or  smith  ;  aooording  to 
Istei^  a  swordmaker ;  whib  the  bio^apbw  refoses 
to  adHit  aithet  at  these  iUtemenia,  except  in  the 
sense  that  SephOw  bad  skwa  whs  vaciised  one 
or  stha  of  Umm  handknfts,  becnlB^  m  sigisM,  it 
b  ii^nbsbk  that  the  son  of  a  common  artilioer 
•bottld  hava  been  assocbted  in  ratliiary  command 
with  the  first  BMn  of  the  Btats,  socb  as  Pukbs  and 
Tbacydidea,  and  abe  bccsnst^  If  be  had  bsen  low- 
bom,  tbe  comb  poets  waold  not  have  faibd  to 
atts^  hrn  on  thst  giemd.  Then  b  some  force 
n  the  bttsr  srgnmat. 

At  all  snMa  it  b  dw  that  Sanlwcbs  received 
Ml  idaaliw  mil  hfttbclthrt  «f  lbs —sof  tbe 
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most  distingnishsd  citiwni  of  Athena.  To  both  of 
the  two  leading  biwdies  of  Greek  edncatioa,  Eoistc 
and  gymnasties,  ha  was  arefolly  trained,  in  eosn- 
psny  with  the  boys  of  hb  own  age,  and  in  both  he 
gained  the  pnse  of  a  garbad.  He  was  tan^t 
mnsic  by  tbe  cebhrated  Lampnu  (  ViL  Amea.}.  Of 
the  skill  whbh  he  had  atuined  in  mnsic  and 
dancing  in  hb  sixteenth  yeai,Bnd  of  tbe  pofoctioB 
of  bb  bodily  fsrm,  ws  havn  condssiva  evideDca  la 
tbs  bet  that,  wbm  the  Atheaisas  wars  awewhbi 
in  solemn  festiTsl  anmnd  the  tn^y  which  ibey 
had  set  op  in  Sabmb  to  celebrate  thdr  Tictcsy 
over  the  fleet  of  Xerxes,  Sophocles  was  cbossn 
to  bad,  naked  and  with  lyre  in  hand,  tbe  ehocaa 
which  danced  about  the  tnphy,  and  sang  the 
aonga  irf"  trinapk,  b.  o.  480.  (Ath.  L  p.  30,  i  ; 
ViLAmom.) 

The  statement  ef  the  anonymous  biograplier,  that 
Sophocles  learnt  tragedy  fram  Aeschylus,  has  been 
olqeded  to  on  groonds  which  an  p«foedy  esacln- 
sive,  if  it  be  andorstood  sa  meaning  any  dinet  and 
formal  instmctioo ;  bat,  from  the  eonDsetiaa  in 
which  the  words  stsnd,  Hitj  sppear  to  exptesa 
nothing  mora  than  the  simpb  and  obriooa  fact, 
that  Sophocles,  having  received  the  srt  in  the 
form  to  which  it  bad  heea  advanced  by  Aesdhylns, 
made  in  it  other  improvementa  of  his  own. 

Hb  firat  ^paannes  as  a  diamatut  took  place  m 
the  year  ■.  a  468,  nnder  pecnliariy  interesting  ctr- 
comstanoes ;  not  only  from  the  fact  that  Swhodes, 
at  the  age  of  twenty-seren,  came  ftswan  aa  tbs 
rival  of  the  veteran  Aeschylus,  whose  snpraaacy 
bad  been  maintained  during  an  entire  generation, 
bat  also  from  the  character  of  the  judges.  It  was, 
in  sboft,  a  contest  between  the  naw  and  the  old 
itybe  of  tosgb  poetry,  in  vAidi  tbs  coapetitan 
wen  the  greatest  dramatists,  with  ONX  ezceptkn, 
whoever  bved,  and  the  umpiies  wan  the  firat  men, 
in  position  and  edncation,  of  a  state  in  which 
sbnost  every  dtbea  bad  a  lAce  peroepiioD  of  the 
beauties  of  poetry  and  art  The  solnnities  of  the 
Great  Dionysb  wen  rendered  mora  imposing  by 
the  occasion  of  the  return  of  Cimon  from  hb  ex- 
pedition to  Scyros,  bringing  with  him  the  bones  of 
Theseus.  PubUe  expectatioa  was  so  excited  le- 
specttng  tbe  qiprosching  diaisatb  contest,  and 
party  feelii^  ran  eo  b^h,  thst  Apsapbioii,  tbe 
Archon  Eponymus,  whoee  dntf  it  waa  to  appoint 
the  judges,  had  not  yet  ventured  to  proceed  to  the 
final  act  of  dnwing  the  lota  fee  their  election,  wh«a 
Cimon,  with  hb  nine  colleaguee  in  the  cunmand, 
having  entered  the  theatre,  and  made  the  customary 
HbatiMS  ta  Dionysus,  the  Ardun  detained  then  at 
tks  dtar,  and  sdnunnmsd  to  tbca  tbcantb^ 
pomtsd  for  tbs  jud^  in  the  dmatk  eonteats. 
Their  dedabn  was  w  favour  of  Sophocbs,  wbs 
received  the  first  prise  |  tbs  sseoad  oi^  beti« 
awarded  to  Aeschyns,  who  was  so  mortified  at  his 
defeat  that  be  b'ft  Athens  and  retired  to  Sidly. 
( PluL  dm.  8  ;  Marm.  Pat.  £7.)  drama  iHiich 
Sopbocbs  sxhibind  on  tibb  BCUMian  b  anposed. 
boat  a  chnnriogbal  oaopolatbn  in  PliBy  {H.  AT. 
xviii  7.  &  12),  to  have  been  the  TUptvUmmi,  re- 
specting the  nature  of  wbi^  thue  baa  faecm  mncb 
disputation:  Wekker,  who  has  discussed  the 
questbn  very  fally,  snppoees  that  the  msin  subject 
^  tbe  drsma  was  die  institutioa  of  tbe  EbustntsH 
mysteries,  and  tbe  estahlisbment  of  the  worship  of 
Demeter  at  Athens  by  Triptolemna. 

From  thb  epoch  then  can  be  no  donbt  that  S>*- 
phocbs  held  the  safraaacy  of  the  Athenian  stage 
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fexcept  in  so  for  M  it  wat  ihaied  hj  Aeachylas 
durii^[  the  ahort  period  between  hii  return  to 
Athena  and  bis  6nal  retiraoMiit  te  Skily),  until  a 
formidable  tival  atoM  In  the  person  of  Euripides, 
who  gained  the  first  prin  for  the  fint  timt  in  the 
year  b.  o.  441.  We  powmi,  hovoTW,  no  parti- 
cidars  of  the  poel^  HA  dnring  thia  perlsd  twenty- 
eight  year*. 

The  year  B.C.  440  (01.  84,  4)  is  a  most  im- 
portant  era  in  the  poet'a  life.  In  tJie  spring  of  that 
year,  meat  piobaUyt  he  brought  oat  the  eariiest 
•nd  one  of  the  best  of  his  extant  dramas,  the 
Anligoiie,  a  phiy  which  gare  the  Athenians  such 
aatisiaction,  eq>ecia1[y  on  account  of  the  political 
wisdom  it  displayed,  that  they  futpointed  him  one 
of  the  ten  sfrote^  of  whom  Poicles  was  the  chiefs 
ID  the  war  againet  the  arislocntical  foctioa  of 
Samoi,  which  lasted  from  the  summer  of  b.  c,  440 
to  the  sprii^  of  b.  c  439.  The  anonymoua  bio- 
pmpbar  states  that  this  expedition  took  place  seven 
years  befm  the  Polopomiesian  War,  and  that 
SofJiocles  was  66  years  old  at  the  time.  A  fbll 
■Gcomit  of  this  war  will  be  found  in  Thirlwall's 
Shtorjf  Ontea,  toL  iii.  pp.  48,  folL  Prom  an 
anecdote  preserred  by  Athenaens  from  the  Travels 
of  the  poet  Ion,  it  appears  that  Sopbodea  was  en- 
gaged in  bringing  up  the  reinforcements  from  Chios, 
and  that,  amidst  the  occupations  of  hia  military 
coiomand,  he  preserved  his  wonted  tninquillity  of 
mhidt  ud  fiinnd  laisnn  to  gnrtily  his  nlaptuoua 
taatea  and  to  delight  his  eomndes  with  h»  calm 
uid  pleasant  convenation  at  their  banquets.  From 
the  same  narrative  it  would  seem  that  Sophocles 
neither  obtained  nor  sought  for  any  military  repu- 
tation :  be  is  represented  as  good-humoondly  re- 
peatii^  the  judgment  of  Pericles  concerning  him, 
that  h«  vndentood  the  makhig  of  poetry,  b«t  not 
the  comBBading  tS  an  amy.  (Ath.  ziii.  pp.  603, 
604 ;  Anon.  ViL  Soph,  t  Aristoph.  Bys.  Arg.  m 
Anti/. ;  Pint.  Ptr.  8 ;  Strab.  xiv.  p.  446  ;  SchoL 
ad  Arittopk.  Pae.  696  ;  Suid.  s.  e.  MiXirroj  ;  Cic. 
(if:  L  40  i  Plin.  H.  N.  ixttu.  2 ;  Val.  Max.  iv. 
3.)  On  another  occasimi,  if  w«  may  believe  Phi- 
tardi  (ATts.  Ifi),  Sophocles  was  not  ashamed  to 
ccnfcM  that  he  had  no  claim  to  militsiy  distinction ; 
for  when  he  was  serving  with  Nicias,  upon  being 
aaked  by  that  general  his  opinion  first,  in  a  council 
of  war,  Oi  being  the  eldest  of  the  ttratagi,  he  re- 
plied "  I  indeed  am  the  eldest  in  rears,  bnt  you  in 
eonnseL**  *    CSrfi,  fcbtu,  vaAAmoT^f  e^u,  ci  H 

Mr.  Donaldson,  in  his  recent  edition  of  the  .^n- 
tigo»e  (Introduction,  8  2),  has  put  fcvward  the 
view,  that,  at  this  period  of  his  life,  Sophocles  was 
a  peiwHial  and  political  friend  of  Pericles ;  that  the 
piditkal  HntimaBU  axpreaaed  in  the  Ant^cme  were 
intended  as  a  reeoiiimendatio&  of  the  policy  of 
that  statesman,  just  as  Aeschylus,  in  the  Bume- 
ffsdss,  had  put  forth  all  his  powers  in  support  of 
the  opposite  system  of  the  old  coneervative  party 
of  AHsteides  ;  that  Pericles  himself  is  circumsuui- 
tially,  though  indirectly,  referred  to  in  various  pas- 
sages of  the  pUy  (o^Mdally  rr.  S6%  ML) ;  and 
that  the  poetli  politie^  cnnneetim  wUh  Periclea 


*  The  occasion  with  which  Plutarch  connects 
this  anecdote  is  the  Sicilian  expedition ;  but  we 
have  no  other  evidenw  that  Sophocles  was  enjj^igcd 
in  that  war,  nor  is  it  at  all  jHubable ;  still  the 
anecdote  may  be  tme  in  mbstance,  though  its  time 
famisplaMd. 
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waa  one  chief  cause  of  his  being  associated  with 
him  in  the  Saroian  War. 

A  still  more  interesting  subject  connected  with 
this  period  of  the  poet^  life,  is  his  enppooed  inti- 
macy with  Herodotus,  which  is  also  touched  upon 
by  Mr.  Donaldson  (le.),  who  has  discussed  the 
matter  at  greater  length  in  the  Trtauaetioiu  oflkt 
PUloloffiaal  Sode^,  vol  i  No.  1 5.  We  learn  from 
Plutareh  (AnSeni  nl  G«rtmi.  lietpiil>.i,p.  784,  b.) 
that  Sophocles  compoaed  a  poem  for  Herodotos, 
commencing  with  the  following  inscription :  — 

where  the  poet's  age,  55  years,  eairies  us  to  about 
the  period  of  the  Samian  War.  Upon  this  founda- 
tion Mr.  Donaldson  constructs  the  theory  that 
Heradotns  waa  still  rending  at  Samoo  at  the  period 
when  Sophodes  was  engaged  in  tii«  war,  and  that 
a  fiuniliar  intercourse  subsiated  between  the  great 
poet  and  historian,  for  the  maintenance  of  which  at 
otiier  times  the  frequent  visits  of  Herodotus  to 
Athens  would  give  ample  opportunity.  The  chro- 
ncdogjcal  pert  of  the  question,  though  important  In 
its  bearing  upon  the  histwy  of  Herodotus,  is  of 
litde  consequence  with  Kjgard  to  Sophocles :  the 
main  foct,  that  suchan  intercoune  existed  between 
the  poet  and  the  hiatorian,  is  sufficiently  established 
by  tiie  passage  of  Plntandi ;  and  the  influence  of 
that  intimaoy  may  still  be  traced  in  those  striking 
paralMinu  in  tndr  worits,  which  have  gener^ly 
been  referred  to  on  imitation  of  Herodotus  by  So- 
phocles, bnt  which  Mr.  Donaldson  has  brought 
forward  strong  argnmenta  to  aocoont  for  in  the  op- 
posite way.  (Compare  eapeoiaUy  Hsrod.  UL  119, 
with  Antiff.  924.) 

Hie  epoch,  wUoh  has  now  been  briefly  dwelt 
upon,  may  be  regarded  as  dividing  the  public  lib 
of  Sophocles  into  two  almost  equal  portions,  each 
extending  over  the  period  of  about  one  generation, 
bnt  the  latter  rather  the  longer  of  the  two  ;  namely 
B.C.  468—43.9,  and  B.  c  439—405.  The  second 
of  these  periods,  extending  from  tiie  56th  year  of 
hia  a^  to  his  death,  waa  tlutt  of  hia  greatest  poetical 
activity,  and  to  it  belnns  all  his  extant  dramaa. 
Respecting  his  petional  history,  however,  during 
this  period  of  forty-four  years,  we  have  scarcely 
any  details.  The  txdtauent  itf  the  Peloponnesian 
War  seems  to  bare  had  no  other  influence  vpm 
him  than  to  stimulate  hia  Htanty  efibrts  by  the 
new  impulse  which  it  gave  to  the  intelleetaal 
activity  of  the  age ;  until  th^  disastrous  period 
after  the  Sicilian  expedition,  when  the  reaction  of 
unsuccessfdl  war  led  to  anarchy  at  home.  Then 
we  find  him,  like  others  of  the  chief  literary  men 
«f  Atbena,  joining  in  the  de^>emte  attem^  to  it^ 
the  min  of  their  country  by  means  of  an  aristociatie 
revolution ;  although,  according  to  the  accounts 
which  have  come  down  to  us  of  the  part  which 
Sophocles  took  iu  this  movement,  he  only  assented 
to  it  aa  a  measure  of  public  safety,  and  not  from 
any  love  of  (Jigarchy,  When  the  Athenians,  on 
the  news  of  the  utter  destruction  of  their  Sicilian 
army  (a.  c.  41SX  appointed  ten  of  the  elders  of  the 
city,  as  a  sort  of  committee  of  public  salvation, 
under  the  title  of  ■wp6iov^oi  (Thuo.  viii.  1),  So- 
phocles was  among  the  ten  thus  chosen.*   As  he 


*  It  has,  however,  been  doubted  whether  thia 
Sophocles  was  not  another  person  (See  bekiw. 

No.  4).  - 
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wita  iheo  in  his  eighty-third  yeftr.  it  ia  Dot  likely 
that  he  took  any  utire  put  in  Uinr  pneaedinge. 
or  that  ho  wn  chooen  for  uiy  otbet  nuon  than 
t^  obuin  the  eothoritT  of  hie  name.  All  that  we 
*>'e  told  of  hie  oonduct  in  this  office  ii  that  he  con- 
t-tttcd  to  the  oitablishment  of  the  olignrchical 
Conncil  of  Four  Hundred,  b-c.  411.  though  he 
acknowledged  the  meanire  to  be  en  evil  one,  be* 
cBiiee,  he  Mid,  there  waa  no  better  coune  (AriatoL 
JVUL  iii.  18,  PoL  Ti.  6).  The  change  of  goTem- 
nieut  thm  effected  releaaed  him,  no  doubt,  from  all 
further  concern  with  public  afikiri. 

One  thing  Ht  leait  i>  clear  hi  to  his  political 
principle*,  that  he  wiu  an  ardent  lorer  of  his 
•ountry.  TIte  petiiotie  lentimenta.  which  we  atill 
admire  in  hi*  poems,  were  iUuetraled  by  hii  o  wn  coo- 
duot ;  for,  nnlike  Simonidea  and  Pindar,  Aeachylni, 
Euripidei,  and  Plato,  and  ethers  of  the  greatest  poets 
and  philosophers  of  Greece,  Sophocles  would  never 
condescend  to  accept  the  patronage  of  monarcha,  or 
to  leave  his  country  in  compliance  with  their  re- 
peated invitations.  (ViL  Amom.)  His  affections 
were  fixed  upon  the  land  which  had  produced  the 
heroes  of  Marathon  and  Salsmii,  whose  triumphs 
were  associated  with  his  earliest  recollections  ;  and 
bis  eminently  religinus  sinrit  loved  to  dwell  upon 
the  lacred  city  uf  Atbeiu^  and  the  hallowed  groves 
of  his  native  Colonna.  In  hie  later  days  he  filled 
the  office  of  pricat  to  a  native  hero,  Halon,  and  the 
jiods  wen  said  to  have  rewarded  his  devotion  by 
gnnting  him  snpenatiiral  revelations,  {yiyan  M 
Kci  d<o^4i  i  io^QKkijj  lit  oiK  ^of,  &c  KtL 

Tbe  fiunily  disaenaions,  which  troubled  his  lost 
yaara,  an  eonnaetcd  with  a  well-known  and  bean- 
tifnl  story,  whidi  bears  strong  awriia  of  an  then- 
tidty,  and  which,  if  true,  not  Mily  proves  that  he 
pnaoved  his  mental  powers  and  bu  wonted  calm- 
neaa  to  the  last,  but  also  leaves  as  wiUi  the  sati» 
bctofy  conviction  that  his  domestic  peace  was 
restured  belbn  he  died.  His  family  consisted  of 
two  sons,  Imhon,  tfaa  ofisimng  of  Nieoetnte,  who 
was  a  free  Athenian  woman,  and  Aristaii,  his  son 
by  Theoris  of  Sicyon*;  aiid  Ariston  hsd  a  son 
named  Sophocles,  for  whom  his  graadbther  showed 
the  greatest  affection.  lophon,  who  was  by  the 
laws  of  Athens  his  fiither's  rightful  heir,  jealous 
of  his  love  for  the  young  Sophodes,  and  appnhend- 
iug  that  Sophocles  purposed  to  bestow  upon  Ms 
gnuidson  a  luge  proportion  of  his  property,  is  said 
to  have  summoned  his  fiither  before  the  ffrttropct, 
who  seem  to  have  had  a  sort  of  jnri«iiction  in  family 
a&irs,  on  the  charge  that  his  mind  was  affected 
by  old  age.  As  his  only  reply,  So^wdee  ex- 
claimed, '*If  I  am  Sophocles,  I  am  not  beaide 
■yself ;  and  if  I  am  beside  myself.  I  am  not  So- 
phocles  and  then  he  read  tnm  his  Otdipmt  at 
CVaaait  which  was  lately  written,  but  not  yet 
bmi^t  oat,  the  magnificent  parodoty  bcginnini  — 

Etllrrov,  {jrs,  TovSe  K^f"^ 

whereupon  the  judges  at  once  dismissed  the  case, 
and  rebuked  lophon  for  his  undutiful  conduct. 
(Plut.  An  Seni  tU  Otremd.  Itetpab.  3.  p.  775,  b. ; 
Fit.  ^noM.)  That  Sophocles  forgave  his  son  might 
almost  be  assumed  from  his  known  character ;  and 
tbe  ancient  gtammariana  supposed  that  the  recon- 


*  Snidaanientiona  three  other  Bons — Leostbenes, 
8tnhaiHi%  and  Manodeidea  —  of  whom  we  know 
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ciliatlon  was  referred  to  in  the  linaa  of  tbe  Oedijmt 
at  Coiomuy  where  Antigooa  piaada  with  her  btbcr 
to  forgive  Polyneicea,  aa  oumt  Athen  had  been 
induced  to  forgive  tfanr  bad  dtildren  ( v  v,  1 1 92,  (blL ). 

Whether  Sophocles  died  to,  or  after  the  com- 
pletion of,  his  ninetieth  year,  cannot  be  said  with 
absolute  certainty.  It  is  dear,  from  tbe  allusions 
to  him  in  the/>09sof  Aristmfaanea  and  tbeA/Moe 
of  Phrjuehaa,  that  he  waa  dead  bcEm  Um  repie- 
sentation  of  those  dramas  at  the  £«saaa,  in  Fe- 
bruary, a,  c.  i05,  and  hence  several  writers,  an- 
cient as  well  as  modem,  have  placed  his  death  in 
the  beginning  of  that  year.  (Uiod.  xiiL  103; 
i\farjn.Par.  Na  65;  Aty.  III.  ad  Oed.  Col.; 
Clinton,  F.  H~,  i,  a.)  But,  if  we  make  allowanee 
for  tbe  time  required  for  the  cetnpositioa  and  pn- 
paiation  of  thoaa  diamas,  of  which  the  Pngiy  at 
least,  not  only  refers  to  his  deatli,  but  presuppoM 
that  event  in  the  very  conception  of  the  comedy, 
we  can  hardly  place  it  later  than  ^e  qwing  of 
B.  c.  106,  and  this  date  ia  coafimed  by  tbe 
statement  of  the  anonymons  biogn^n,  that  his 
death  happened  at  the  feast  of  ue  C%o£b,  whicb 
must  have  been  in  406,  and  not  in  405,  for  the 
doiii  took  place  a  month  later  than  tbe  Jswosw. 
Luciao  (Af<icn)&  24)  certainly  exaggerates,  when 
be  says  that  Sophodes  lived  to  the  age  of  95. 

All  the  various  aeeonnlaof  his  death  and  funeral 
are  of  a  fictitious  and  poatkal  complexion  ;  as  air 
so  many  of  the  stories  which  hava  coma  down  to 
us  respecting  the  deaths  of  tbe  other  Grade  poeU: 
nay,  we  often  find  tbe  very  same  tnarvet  attending 
the  decease  of  different  individuals,  as  in  the  cases 
(rf  Sophodee  and  Philemim  [Philbmon,  p.  26."!. 
b].  According  to  Ister  and  Neanthea,  be  was 
choked  by  a  grape  (  ViL  ^aoa.) ;  Satynn  related 
that  in  a  public  redtation  of  the  Atm^am  he 
sustained  bis  voice  so  loi^  witbont  a  pause  that, 
through  the  weakness  of  extreme  age,  he  lost  his 
breath  and  bis  life  togetlier  (tiiii.);  while  other* 
ascribed  bis  death  to  excessive  joy  at  olMainiag  a 
vietoi^  (titd.).  These  l^ends  an  of  coarse  tba 
offspring  of  a  poetical  feeling  whieh  loved  to  con- 
nect the  last  moments  of  the  great  tragedian  with 
his  patron  god.  In  the  same  spirit  it  is  rebted 
that  Dionysus  twice  a[^>eared  in  vision  to  Ly- 
sander,  and  commanded  him  to  allow  the  interment 
of  the  poet^  remains  in  the  bmily  lomb  on  the 
road  to  Deceleia  (  ViL  Amm.  \  comp.  Paa^  L  2 1 ). 
According  to  I  alar,  the  Athenhns  honoured  bia 
memory  with  a  yearly  sacrifice  ( ViL  Amtm.}. 

No  doubt  tbe  ancioit  writers  wen  quite  right 
in  thinking  that,  in  the  absence  of  details  respect- 
ing the  matter  of  fiut,  the  death  of  Sophodei  waa 
a  fiur  subject  for  a  poetical  description  ;  but,  in- 
stead of  rasiwdng  to  trifling  and  cmtndictory  le- 
gends, they  might  have  fmid  deecripttons  of  bia 
decease,  at  once  poetical  and  true,  in  the  verses  of 
oontemporary  poets,  who  bud  aside  the  bitter  satire 
of  the  Old  Ctnnedy  to  do  honour  to  his  memory. 
Thus  Phrynichus,  in  his  Hwffai,  which  was  acted 
with  the  Fngt  of  Ariatopbanes,  in  whidi  alao  tbs 
DMBory  of  Sophodes  is  treated  with  profound  re- 
spect, refemd  to  the  poetls  dmdt  in  these  baantiful 
lines :  — 

Mixafi  2o^K&/i)i,  St  ni\iw  pivif 

irnAXdj  TOi-^aat  ttoX  KaXdt  rpoyfiSiaf 

{Arg.  ///.  ad  Oed.  Oat.;  Meioeke,  Fr^  Om. 
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va!.  ii.  p.  592 ;  Kditio  Minor,  p.  383.)  And 
if  the  liut  line  ia  not  ipecific  enough  for  tbow  who 
we  cnrions  to  know  the  deteib  e(  tiie  death  of 
Micli  « imn.  we  Tentun  to  wkj  diftt  the  want  mejr 
be  aupplied  by  those  exqnirit«  Tenei  in  which  the 
poet  himtelf  relates  the  deceaae  of  Oedipuft,  when 
mtor^  by  a  lnn|r  expiation  to  that  religioui  calm 
tn  which  htf  himiwlf  had  alwayi  lived  —  a  descrip- 
tion to  exactly  aatitfying  oar  idea  of  what  the 
death  of  Sophodea  mn«t  and  oi^ht  to  hare  been, 
that  m  St  one*  pocriT^  by  a  aort  (rf  instinct,  that 
It  wu  eitbtfwntten  iB  the  direct  anticipation  of 
hie  «wn  departnref  or  perhaps  even  thrown  into 
ita  preaept  mm  by  the  yoinger  Sophodea,  to  make 
It  an  exact  picture  of  his  gnuidfather^  death' — 
where  Oedipus,  tiAving  been  eunimoited  by  a  divine 
Toice  from  the  aoleinn  recesses  of  the  grove  of  the 
BoBwudm,  in  terms  which  might  well  be  nwd  to 
the  poet  of  nioe^  yemta  of  age  (Otd,  OoL  16*27, 
162B}:  — 

J  cSroi,  oCtoi,  OStrout,  rf  fiif^Xontv 

hnving  taken  leave  of  hia  children  and  retired  frnn 
the  world,  and  haTing  offered  hie  last  pnyen  to 
the  goda  of  earth  and  Mana,  depaita  in  peace,  by 
an  nnkmwn  bta^  withoot  dlMse  or  pain  (1658, 
fbD.):  — 

Od  yip  TIT  aShir  offrt  Kvp^pot  dao8 
Ktpaoyis  t^iTpalfw,  offri  voyrta 
i^i^XAa  layTiBtiaa  if  XP^^Vt 

dAA'  if  Tii      dt*iv  wo/tvoi,  H  ri  vtpripwf 

'AtrHf  f&f  trrtvtunis  odSf  aif  yiaMs 
AKytaiAs  t^niiatt^y  dAA'  sT  vis  &fvrM¥ 

ada  ib'  n^pf^qe       fi^  Boicfi  ^vomu*. 

If  any  reader  thinks  that  the  application  of  theae 
lines  to  the  death  of  Sophoelea  himself  is  too  fan- 
cifhl,  let  him  take  the  last  words  of  the  quotation 
aa  our  answer  ;  and  let  ui  be  left  still  further  to 
indulge  the  Hume  fiuicy  by  imagining,  not  the  ap- 
pfauue^  bnt  tha  bnrrt  of  snpfmaed  feeling,  with 
which  an  Athenian  audience  firtt  listened  to  that 
description,  applying  it,  ai  we  feel  sure  they  did, 
to  the  poet  they  had  lost. 

The  inscription  placed  npen  hia  tomb,  according 
to  some  authorities,  celebrated  at  once  the  perfec- 
tion of  bis  art  and  the  graces  of  his  person  (  Vii. 
Anon.):  — 

if  Tfuyutp  tixyj)t  ffXfl/"*  "^^  fftftvireeTow. 

Among  the  epigrams  upon  him  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, tiiere  is  one  ascribed  to  Simmiaa  of  Thebes, 
which  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  exquisite  gems  in 
the  whole  collection  for  the  beauty  and  truthfulness 
of  ita  imagery  (Bmnck,ifnatTol.  I,  p.  168;  Jacobs, 
AiUk.  Gniec  vol.  i.  p.100;  AtOk.  PaL  TU.  22, 
Tol.i.  p-SlS,  ed.  Jacobs);  — 

tftwv^ou,  x^^'P"*'*  iterpoKiuv  wXoKetfuwt, 
mil  wrroAd*'  irdynj  dtUAoi  p6Sou,  ^  re  ^iAo^)M{ 
£>i«*AoT,  vypi  wipii  kA^^ts  x*""^*^* 

HffKHati'  Hdvffwi'  iftfitya  ital  Xb^thc. 

Among  iSm  remains  of  ancient  art,  we  poseeaa 
several  portiwta  of  Sophocles,  which,  however,  like 
tha  odier  w«ka  of  the  same  class,  are  probably 
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ideal  repnventatlona,  rather  than  actual  IikenesHek 
Philostratus  [Imng.  13)  describes  severnl  sucli  {Mr- 
traits  by  different  artists,  and  an  account  of  those 
which  now  exist  will  be  found  in  MUller's  J  mboc^ 
loffie  iUr  Kmat,  §  420,  n.  5.  p.  781,  ed.  Wekker. 

The  following  chronological  summary  exhibits 
the  few  leading  events,  of  which  tha  data  can  bo 
tixed,  in  the  life  of  Sophocles :  — 

01.     B.  c. 

71.  2.    485.    Birth  of  Sophocles. 

78>  4.  484.  Aeschylus  gains  the  first  priub 
Birth  of  HfD)dotns. 

75.  1.  480.  Battle  of  SaUmls.  Sophocles  (aeb 
15 — 16)  leads  the  chorus  round 
the  trophy.   Birth  of  Euripides. 

77.  4.    468.    First  ttngic  victory  of  Sophocles. 

Defeat  and  retirement  of  Aeschy- 
lus.   Birth  of  Socrates. 

78.  1.   469.    Death  of  Sinunidea. 

80.2.  458.   The'OpMTriaof  Aeicbylai. 
81.  1.  456.   Death  of  Aeschylas. 

81.  1.    455.    Euripides  begins  to  exhibit 
84.  3.    441.    Euripides  goina  the  firat  poise. 
84.  4.    440.    Sophocles  gains  the  first  prixe  with 
his  Ant^om,  and  is  made  tlra- 
Itgta  with  Pericles  in  the  Samian 
war. 

85. 1.  439.  PnbaUe  retam  of  Sophodea  ta 
Athena.    Death  of  Pindar? 

91.  4.    413,    Sophodes  one  of  the  Fnbali. 

92.  1.  411.  Govemment  of  the  Fonr  Hundred. 
92.S.  409.   The/>Ai/ocMBiofSopboGlai,  Fiiit 

priie. 

93.  2.   406.   Death  of  EniipideiL   Death  of  So* 

phodes. 

94. 3.  401.  Tha  Osd^  of  Coloma  hron^t 

oot  by  the  yonngor  Sopbodoi. 

The  following  genealogical  taUa  azhilnts  tba 
lamilyialatioDsnSophode^oniitlfaia  the  thiae  sons, 
of  whom  we  oily  know  tho  jtsnM  (soa  abora) : — 
Sophihu 

(Wifa)  NieoatEBteaK  SoraocLia  1  sTheoris  (Coif 
J  I  cubine) 

lojmon  Atiaton 

Sophocles  2, 

AD  these  descendants  of  Sophocles  seem  to  have 
been  occn^od,  to  some  attent,  with  tragic  poetry, 
lophon  was  of  some  celebrity  as  a  tragedian  [lo- 
PHON],  There  is  some  doubt  about  Ariston ;  the 
probability  is  that  he  was  a  tragic  poet,  but  that 
he  generally  preferred  the  reproduction  of  his  ffr 
therms  works  to  the  exhibition  of  hie  own  dramas. 
[ARUTON,litenry,  No.  ].]  (Coma  Knyser, //urf. 
Crii.  TVw.  Grme.  pp.  74 — 76.)  Respecting  the 
younger  Sophocles  see  below,  No.  2. 

il  7Ze  I'enonal  Character  of  SofAoA*.  —  In 
that  elaborate  piece  of  dramatic  criticism,  the  pap- 
pose of  which  ia  undoubtedly  serious,  though  the 
form  is  that  of  the  broad  mirth  and  bitter  satire  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  we  mean  tbe  Fngt,  it  is  ex- 
tremely  interesting  to  notice  both  the  re^Msctfol 
reserve  with  which  Snphodea  is  treated,  as  if  ha 
were  almost  above  criticism,  and  the  particular 
force  of  the  few  pnssagca  in  which  Aristophanes 
more  expressW  refers  to  him.  (Aristoph.  Ram.  76 
— ft2,  766—794,  1515—1519).  EOxoAet 
^yfttV,  ti^KoAoi  faci— **  Even  tempered  alilte  in 
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lifo  wd  death,  in  the  world  abore  and  in  the 
woHd  below"  —  U  the  brief  but  expmaive  phrase 
in  which  hia  penonal  character  is  summed  up. 

Sophocles  nppean,  indeed,  to  have  bod  em; 
ckment.wbich,  in  the  judgmpnt  of  a  Greek,  would 
go  to  make  up  a  perfect  character;  the  greatest 
Deautf  and  tymmetry  of  form ;  the  highest  skill 
in  those  arts  which  were  prised  above  all  others, 
musk  and  gymnaatia,  of  which  the  latter  dere- 
kped  that  bodilj  perfection,  which  always  adorns 
if  it  doM  not  icbutlljr  contiibato  ts  intellectn^ 
gfektnest,  while  the  former  was  not  only  essential 
to  his  art  as  a  dramatist,  but  was  also  justly  es- 
teemed by  the  Greeks  is  one  of  the  chiei<ist  instru- 
ments in  moulding  the  character  of  a  nan ;  a  con- 
stitutional  calmness  and  contentment,  which  seems 
hardly  erer  to  have  been  disturbed,  and  which  was 
probably  the  secret  of  that  perfect  mastery  over 
the  passions  of  others,  which  his  tragedies  exhibit ; 
a  cheerful  and  smtable  demeanour,  and  a  mdy 
wit,  which  won  for  him  the  afiectionate  admiration 
of  those  with  whom  be  asiodated ;  a  spirit  of 
tnnqnil  and  meditaliTe  [dety,  in  hannony  with 
U*  mturat  temperament,  and  foatered  by  the  scenes 
in  whtdi  he  spent  his  childhood,  and  the  subjects 
to  which  he  devoted  his  life ;  a  power  of  intellect, 
and  a  spontaneity  of  genius,  of  which  hii  extant 
tragedies  are  the  splendid,  though  mutilated  mo- 
nument: such  are  the  leading  features  of  a  cha- 
ncter,  whidi  the  very  harmony  of  its  parta  nakca 
it  difficult  to  pourtray  with  any  Tivionesa.  Tk* 
dight  physical  defect,  weakness  <it  TOiee,  which  ia 
said  to  have  disqualified  him  from  appearing  as  in 
actor,  could  not  have  been  of  great  consequence, 
considering  the  perfection  to  which  the  technical 
portion  of  the  art  had*  been  brought  by  his  own 
rules,  improving  unm  those  of  Aeaehyltii,  and  the 
mfficiency  of  good  acton,  whom  we  coold  easily 
show  to  have  flourished  at  Athena  in  his  time. 
His  moral  defects,  if  we  may  believe  the  insinua- 
tions of  the  comic  poets  and  the  gossip  of  the 
(caiidal-mongenng  grammarinns,  are  such  as  he 
would  naturally  be  exposed  to  &11  into  through 
the  perfection  of  his  bodily  senses  and  the  easiness 
of  his  temper.  Aristophnnes,  who  treated  him 
with  such  respect,  as  we  have  seen,  after  his  death, 
during  his  life  saM>ciated  him  with  Simonides  in 
the  charge  of  love  of  gain  (/'or,  695 — 699}  ;  and 
it  is  too  probable  that,  when  advanced  in  age,  and 
with  his  taste  for  luxury  confirmed,  he  might  have 
yielded  to  that  habit  of  making  a  gain  of  genius, 
which,  since  the  time  of  Simonides,  had  been  a 
besetting  sin  of  literary  men.  The  charge  of  his 
addiction  to  sensual  pleasmes,  the  vice  of  hit  age 
and  coontry,  seems  well-founded,  but  in  later  life 
he  appears  to  have  overcome  such  propensities. 
(PUt  RejMb.  i.  p.  329,  b.  c;  Cic.  GU.  Afaj.  U, 
tie        L  40 ;  Athen.  xii.  p.  510,  xiii.  p.  603.) 

iii.  7%e  I'oetieal  Character  of  Sophoelea.  —  By 
the  nnivenal  consent  of  the  best  critics,  both  of 
andent  and  of  modem  times,  the  tragedies  of  So- 
phocle* are  not  only  the  perfection  of  the  Greek 
dnma;  but  they  apiwoadi  aa  newly  aa  is  cm- 
ceivatale  to  the  perfect  ideal  model  of  that  species 
of  poetry.  Such  a  point  of  perfeetioD,  in  any  art, 
is  always  the  result  of  a  combination  of  causes,  of 
which  the  internal  impulse  of  the  man's  creative 
genius  it  but  one.  The  external  influences,  which 
determine  the  direction  of  that  genius,  and  ^ve 
the  epportsni^  for  its  manifeatatiDnjmnat  be  most 
carefhllj  GMUuend.  Among  these  infloenccs,  none 


is  more  powerivl  than  the  potitical  and  intdlectoil 
chancter  of  the  age.  That  point  in  the  history  of 
slatoK  —  in  which  the  minds  of  men,  newly  set 
free  from  tnditioDal  dogmatic  ayslema,  have  not 
yet  been  given  np  to  the  vagiriea  of  on  bridled  spe- 
culation,— in  which  religious  objects  and  ideas  are 
still  looked  upon  with  reverence,  but  no  loogei 
worshipped  at  a  distance,  as  too  solemn  and  mj*- 
terious  for  a  free  and  ration^  contemplation, —  in 
which  a  newly  recovered  freedom  is  valued  in  pi»- 
portion  to  the  order  which  fimna  its  mle  and  sane- 
tied,  and  UoaiiK  haa  not  yet  overpowared  law, — 
in  iHiich  roan  firmly,  but  modestly,  pnu  fbnrard 
his  claim  tn  be  his  own  nler  and  hii  own  priest, 
to  think  and  work  for  himself  and  for  his  country, 
controuled  only  by  those  laws  which  are  needful  to 
hold  society  together,  and  to  subject  individual 
energy  to  the  public  welbre, — in  whidi  ssGoessfnl 
war  baa  ronsed  the  spirit,  quickened  the  energies, 
and  increased  the  resources  of  a  people,  but  pn»- 
perity  and  fiution  have  not  yet  corrupted  the  heart, 
and  dissolved  the  bonds  of  society,  —  when  the 
taste,  the  leisure,  and  the  wealth,  which  demand 
and  enoonnge  the  means  of  refined  pleasure,  have 
not  yet  been  indulged  to  that  degree  of  exhaus- 
tion which  requires  mon  exdtin^  and  unwhole- 
some stimnlonta,— such  is  the  period  which  brings 
forth  the  most  perfect  productions  in  literature  and 
art ;  such  was  the  period  which  gave  birth  to 
phodea  and  n»idiBS.  The  poetif  of  Aeedtyln^ — 
revelling  in  the  ancient  tradition*  and  in  the  most 
Bnjn«lding  Gttaliim,exhihitin{^tlie  gods  and  heroes 
of  the  mythic  period  In  their  own  exalted  and 
unapproachable  sphere,  investing  itself  with  an 
imposing  but  sometimes  unmeaning  pomp,  and 
finding  utterance  in  language  sublime,  but  not 
always  comprahenrible, —  was  the  tme  iininasiisi 
of  the  imperfectly  regulated  energy,  the  lUideAMd 

Siirations,  and  the  nmple  fisitli,  the  men  of 
anthon  and  Sahunis :  while  that  tS  Euripidea, — 
in  iu  seductive  beauty,  its  nncontrouled  pasnon, 
its  sophistical  dedamatioo,  iu  bmiliar  scenes  and 
allnsions  —  reflected  but  too  truly  the  character  of 
the  degenerate  ra^  which  had  been  unsettled  by 
the  gnat  intestine  conflict  of  the  Peloponneuan 
War,  corrupted  by  the  exercise  of  license  at  bona 
and  of  despotism  om  their  allies,  perverted  by 
the  teaching  of  the  stMihiata,  and  enervated  by  the 
rapid  depravation  of  ueir  moral*.  The  genius  of 
Aeschylus  is  religions  and  euperhnman;  that  of 
Sophocles,  without  ceasing  to  be  religious,  but 
presenting  religion  in  quite  another'  aspect,  ia 
ethical  and,  in  the  best  sense,  hnman ;  that  of 
Enripides  is  irreligious,  unethiosl,  and  human  in 
the  loweat  sense,  woiking  npim  die  passuma,  and 
gratifyh)^  the  wcakneM^  of  a  eompt  gmisnlioB 
of  mankmd. 

To  these  external  infloeDce*,  which  affected  the 
spirit  of  the  dnma  as  it  ^tpean  in  Sophocles,  mnat 
bie  added  the  changes  in  its  form  and  meduaiaio, 
which  enlarged  its  sphere  and  modified  it*  charac- 
ter. Of  these  change*,  the  most  important  was 
the  addition  of  the  rptTwynmoT^^  or  third  actor, 
by  which  three  person*  were  allowed  to  uppear  on 
the  stage  at  once,  instead  of  only  two.  This  change 
vastly  enlarged  the  scope  of  the  dramatic  action, 
and  indeed,  aa  MUUer  justly  obaerves,  "  it  appeared 
to  accomplish  all  that  was  necessary  to  the  variety 
and  mobility  of  action  in  tragedy,  without  aocri- 
ficing  that  simplicity  and  deameaa  which,  in  the 
good  Bgea  of  antiquity,  wue^way*  held  lo  be  the 
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nwMt  wwntnl  qnalinea."  (HitL  of  Gr.  Lit.  jip. 
304.  305.)  Bjr  the  addition  of  thia  third  actor, 
ihm  duafperaon  of  tin  diama  irai  bronght  under 
two  nnflwtfng  infioenoea,  bj  tha  fine*  of  which 
both  eidet  of  hii  character  an  at  once  diiplajed ; 
■a  in  the  Men*  when  Antigone  baa  to  contend  at 
the  ■une  time  with  the  weakneM  of  lamene  and 
tha  tjrnuiny  of  Creon.  Eren  thoie  icenes  in  vhich 
oiiljr  two  achoa  i^ipew  an  made  mon  si^ificant 
by  their  idatioB  to  the  parta  of  the  drama  in  which 
tha  action  canbiae*  all  three,  and  oonienely; 
thna,  the  eeene  of  tho  Ai^tgau  jmt  referred  to  de- 
rivea  ita  force  in  agreat  measure  from  the  preceding 
separate  conflict*  between  Antigone  and  Iimene, 
and  Antigone  and  Cnon ;  while  the  meaning  of 
thoae  two  icenes  is  only  brooght  out  fully  when  they 
are  Tiewsd  in  their  relation  to  the  third.  Aeichy- 
Ina  adopted  the  third  actor  in  his  later  plays ;  and 
indeed  it  may  be  laid  down,  as  a  general  rule,  and 
one  which  must  hare  contributed  greatly  to  the 
npid  progress  of  the  art,  that  every  improTe- 
nent,  made  by  either  of  the  great  rival  dramatista 
of  the  age,  was  of  necesuty  adopted  by  the  othos. 
In  the  time  of  Sophocles  and  Euripides,  the  num- 
ber of  three  actors  was  hardly  ever  exceeded.  "  It 
was  an  object  to  tarn  the  talents  of  the  few  emi- 
nent actors  to  the  greatest  possible  account,  and  to 
prevent  that  imuiy  to  the  general  eSect  whidi  the 
inteqnNtion  M  infetior  acton,  even  in  nbordinata 
parta,  anut  ever  produce ;  and,  in  fiKt,  ao  often 
nowadays  doea  (vodnce.*  (Miiller.  ffuL,  IM.  p. 
304.)  In  enly  one  |riay  of  Sophocles,  and  that  not 
acted  during  nis  life,  does  the  interposition  of  a 
fourth  actor  appear  necessary,  namely,  in  the  0«d*- 
pui  at  Ootomu  i  unless  we  assume  that  the  part 
(tf  lluamu  in  this  waa  partly  acted  by  the 
peraon  ii4io  mnaanted  Antiffotie,  and  partly  by 
the  person  who  represented  Ismene ;  it  is,  how- 
ever, far  more  difficult  for  too  actors  to  represent 
UM  part  in  the  same  tone  and  spirit,  than  for  one 
actor  to  represent  leveral  paru  with  the  appropriate 
modifications."  (MUller,  p.  805,  note.)  It  would 
be  travelling  rather  beyond  the  bounds  of  this  arti- 
cle to  describe  the  manner  in  which  the  persons  of 
a  Oreeic  drama  were  distributed  among  the  three 
actors,  who,  by  changes  of  dresses  and  masks,  sus- 
tained all  the  tpeakutg  characters  of  the  play.  This 
•ubjact,  though  essential  to  a  fiiU  comprehension  of 
the  works  of  Sophocles,  belongs  rather  to  the  gene- 
ral history  of  Uie  Oreeic  drama:  it  is  diMussed 
very  well"  by  MuUer,  who  gives  a  scheme  of  the 
distribution  of  the  parts  in  the  Orestefan  trilogy  of 
Aeschylus,  and  in  the  Atit^one  and  Oedipus  T]/- 
nawn  of  Sophocles  {pp.  SOfi— -307).  Mr.  Donald- 
son also  discDsaei  at  some  length  the  distribution 
of  the  parti  u  the  AiU^fone.    {Inirodaeliim  to  Um 

Sophocles  also  iotndoced  some  very  important 
Bodiikationa  in  the  choral  parts  of  the  drums. 
According  to  Suidas  (*.  v.)  he  raised  the  number 
of  the  okotaMlae  from  twelve  to  fifteen ;  and,  al- 
though then  an  some  djfflcoltieain  the  matter,  the 
genmd  iaet  ia  nndonbled,  that  St^mlea  fixed  the 
number  of  tlionutat  at  fifteoi,  the  e8tid)Iishment  of 
which,  as  a  rule,  would  necessarily  be  accompanied 
with  more  definite  amuigements  than  had  previously 
been  made  respecting  the  evolutions  of  the  Chorus. 
At  the  same  time  the  choral  odes,  which  in  Aes- 
chylaa  oociiined  a  huge  ^ace  in  the  tragedy,  and 
fbrinod  a  sort  of  lyric  exhibition  of  the  sobjeet  in- 
larvoTanwith  tM  dmuatic  npnaentatioii,  wen 
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very  considerabfy  curtailed,  and  their  bnrdoi  waa 
less  closely  connected  with  the  subject  of  the  pli^  | 
while  the  number  of  the  yeworfwi,  or  acts,  into 
which  they  divided  the  drama,  was  increased,  and 
the  continuity  of  the  action  was  made  closer  by  tha 
nueness  of  the  absence  of  all  the  actors  from  the 
stage,  whereas  in  the  earlier  tragedies  the  stage 
was  often  left  vacant,  while  the  Chorus  was  singing 
long  lyric  odes.  The  mode  in  which  the  Choms 
is  connected  with  the  general  laljiect  and  progress 
of  .the  drama  is  alio  diSeient  In  Aeichyhu  the 
Chonu  is  a  deeply  interested  party,  often  taking  a 
decided  and  even  vehement  share  in  the  action, 
and  generally  involved  in  the  catastrophe  ;  but  tha 
Chorus  of  Sophocles  has  more  of  the  character  t^a 
spectator,  moderator,  and  judge,  comparatively  im- 
partial, but  sympathising  generally  with  the  chief 
chamcter  of  the  play,  while  it  ei|uains  and  harmo- 
nizea,  as  fitf  as  possible,  the  feelings  of  all  the 
actors.  It  is  less  mixed  up  with  the  general  ac- 
tion than  in  Aeschylus,  but  its  connexion  with 
each  particobr  part  Is  doaer:  The  Gfaoma  <i  So> 
phodes  is  cited  by  Aristotle  as  an  example  t£  hia 
definition  of  the  part  to  be  taken  by  the  Chomi : — ■ 
aol  rip  X"?^*  ivoXaStiv  Twy  AwoKpermi 

Kot  fiSptov  ttytu  TaS  SXoo  not  avmrfteyl^taOai,  ftH 
Arwtp  Eiff>iwUiis  dAA'  Anrip  Zo^fcAqs  {Poet.  18); 
where,  however,  the  value  of  the  passage,  as  a  de- 
scription of  the  choruses  of  SophocUa  ia  somewhat 
dinunisbed  by  the  bet  that  he  is  comparing  them, 
not  with  those  of  Aesdiylns,  but  with  those  <rf 
Euripides,  whose  choral  odes  have  generally  very 
littie  to  do  with  the  business  of  the  play. 

By  these  changes  Sophocles  made  the  tragedy  a 
drama  in  the  proper  sense  of  the  word.  The  inte- 
mt  and  pnpeaa  ti  the  piece  centred  ahnoat  en- 
tirely in  UM  actioM  and  qweehes  of  the  persons  on 
the  stage.  A  necessary  consequence  of  this  altei^ 
ation,  combined  with  the  addition  of  the  third 
actor,  was  a  much  more  careful  elaboration  of  the 
dialogue ;  and  the  care  bestowed  upon  this  part  of 
the  composition  is  one  of  the  most  striking  features 
of  the  art  of  Sophocles,  whether  we  regard  the 
energy  and  point  of  the  conversations  which  take 
place  upod  the  stage,  or  the  vivid  pictures  of  actioni 
occurring  elsewhere,  which  are  drawn  in  the 
speeches  of  the  messengers. 

It  must  not,  howeTet^  be  imagined  for  a  moment 
that,  in  bestovriag  so  much  can  upon  the  dialogue, 
and  confining  the  choral  parta  within  their  proper 
limits,  Sophocles  waa  careless  as  to  the  mode  in 
which  he  executed  the  latter.  On  the  contrary, 
he  appears  as  if  determbed  to  use  his  utmost  efforts 
to  compensate  in  the  beauty  of  his  odea  for  what 
ha  had  taken  away  from  their  length.  Hia  eazl^ 
att^nments  in  music, —  the  period  in  which  hia 
lot  waa  cast,  when  the  great  cycle  of  lyric  poetry 
bad  been  completed,  and  he  could  take  Simonidea 
and  Pindar  as  the  starting  points  of  his  eSbrts,  — 
the  majestic  choral  poetry  of  hia  great  predecessor 
and  rival,  Aeschylus,  which  he  regarded  rather  as 
a  standard  to  be  aurpaaaed  than  as  a  pattern  to  bo 
imitated,  —  combiner  with  his  own  Renins  and 
exquisite  taste  to  give  birth  to  those  bnef  but  per* 
feet  effusions  of  lyric  poetry,  the  undisturbed  enjoy- 
ment of  which  was  reckoned  by  Aristophanes  at 
among  the  choicest  fruiu  of  peace  (PoJi,  533). 

Another  alteration  of  the  greatest  conteqaenoe, 
which,  thought  it  waa  perfaapa  not  ori^nated 
Sophocles,  m  waa  the  first  to  convert  into  a  oe- 
nenl  praclioe,  was  the  abandonment  of  the  true* 
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gi«tie  form,  in  w  ftr  at  leut  n*  the  cantinultr  of 
fubjivt  WM  cancamed.  In  obedience  to  the  eala- 
bltihed  euftom  at  the  IXwyiiac  fisatimla,  Sapbo- 
e\n  appear*  geneTally  to  have  brongbt  focwHrd 
tliree  tragedies  and  a  Mtyric  dnuna  together  ;  but 
the  lubjectt  of  theae  four  playi  were  entirely  dit- 
tioct,  and  each  was  complete  in  ilself." 

Among  the  merely  mechanical  improvempnU 
introdac^  by  Sophoelea,  the  moat  imponant  i> 
that  of  •enw-poBrfH^  the  invenUon  of  which  ii 
fticribed  to  him.   (See  AoaTHARCKua) 

All  these  external  and  formal  amuigemer.ti  had 
neceuarily  the  mut  important  inflneDCO  on  the 
whole  spirit  and  cbancter  oftbe  tragedies  of  So- 
^ocleo ;  ai,  in  the  vorka  of  erery-first  rate  artist, 
the  farm  ia  a  part  sf  the  inbaUDce,  But  it  remains 
to  notice  the  most  essential  Eeatum  of  the  ait  of 
the  great  tragedian,  namely,  his  choice  snbjecta, 
and  the  spirit  in  which  he  treated  them. 

The  fubjectB  and  style  of  Aeecbylus  are  ewenti- 
•Dy  heroic ;  tiiose  of  Sophodei  are  kwnan.  The 
farmer  excite  terror,  [uty,  and  adauimtion^  as  we 
view  them  at  a  distance  ;  the  latter  bring  those 
same  feelings  home  to  the  heart,  with  the  addition 
of  sympathy  and  self-application.  No  iodiTidnal 
human  being  can  imagine  himself  in  the  position 
of  Pranetheus,  or  derive  a  personal  waning  from 
the  Climes  and  Csts  of  Clytemnestn  ;  bat  every  one 
eal^  in  feeling,  share  the  self-devotion  of  Antigone 
in  giving  np  her  life  at  the  call  of  fntemal  piety, 
end  the  calmness  which  comes  over  the  spirit  of 
Oedipns  when  he  ts  reconciled  to  the  gods.  In 
AeKhyliis,  the  sufferers  are  the  victims  of  an  in- 
exorable destiny  j  but  Sophocles  brings  more  ^o- 
minently  into  view  these  fiuilti  of  theit  own,  which 
form  one  element  of  the  Ar^  of  which  they  are  the 
victims,  and  is  more  intent  npon  inculcating,  as  the 
lesson  taught  by  their  woes,  that  wise  calmness 
and  moderation,  in  desires  and  actiona,  in  pro- 
sperity and  ndvenity,  which  the  Greek  poets  and 
philosophers  celebrate  under  the  name  of  trsg^po- 
vini.  On  the  other  han^,  he  never  descends  to 
that  level  to  which  Euripides  brought  down  the 
art,  the  exhibition  of  human  passion  and  Bu0ering 
for  the  mere  purpose  of  exciting  emotibn  in  the 
spectators,  apart  from  a  moral  end.  The  great  dis: 
tinction  between  the  two  poets  is  defined  by  Aris- 
totle, in  that  passage  of  the  Pontic  (6.  §9  12,  foil.) 
which  may  be  called  the  great  text  <hF  aesthetic 
philosophy,  and  in  which,  though  the  names  of 
Sophocles  and  Euripides  are  not  mentioned,  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  statement  that  **  the  tra- 
gedies of  most  of  the  more  recent  poets  are  mtlhicaP' 
IS  meant  to  apply  to  Emipidea,  and  that  the  con- 
trast, which  bo  proceeds  to  illustrate  hj  a  compari- 
son of  Polygnotui  and  Zeuxisin  the  art  of  painting, 
is  intended  to  describe  the  difference  between  the 
two  poets,  for  in  another  passage  of  the  Pontic  (26. 
§  1 1 )  he  quotes  with  approLation  the  snyiug  of 
Sophocles,  that  "he  himself  represented  men  as 
they  ought  to  be,  but  Euripides  exhibited  them  as 
they  are  a  remark,  by  the  bye,  which  as  coming 
from  the  mouth  of  Sophocles  himself,  exposes  the 
absurdity  of  those  opponents  of  aesthetic  science, 

*  No  hinnder  can  be  more  gross  than  to  spenk 
of  the  Cwlipia  T^prhmim,  the  (kdiput  at  Colontta, 
and  the  Jafi^^oM  as  a  trilogy.  Ther  have  no  dm- 
mutie  continuity  whatever  ;  they  were  composed  at 
three  diflerent  and  distinct  periods,  and  the  List 
waa  the  iirst  cxhiUted. 
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who  sneer  at  it  as  if  it  ascribed  to  the  great  poett 
of  antiquity  moial  and  artistic  purposes  <^  wbicb 
they  themselves  never  dreamt.  It  ia  quite  tme 
that  the  enrliest  and  some  of  the  mightiest  efforts  of 
genius  are  to  a  great  extent  (though  never,  we 
believe,  entirely)  uocon scions  ;  and  even  such  pro- 
ductions ate  govonei  by  laws,  writtm  in  the 
human  mind  and  instinctively  fUlovred  by  the  pnri, 
laws  which  it  is  the  U'^k  and  glory  of  aestlieiie 
science  to  trace  out  in  the  works  of  those  wriia-r^ 
who  followed  them  nnconsciously  ;  but  such  pr»- 
ductiont,  however  magnifiGeiit  they  may  be,  are 
never  so  ferftet^  ia  every  respect,  as  the  works  of 
the  poet  whoi,  posaessing  equal  genius,  eonsoonsly 
and  laborinuslj'  works  out  the  great  principles 
his  arL  It  is  in  this  respect  that  Sophocles  sur- 
passes Aeschylus  ;  his  works  are  perhaps  not 
ffnaier,  nay,  in  native  sntilimity  and  spoiitaneons 
genius  they  ut  periapt  Inferior,  but  they  are  more 
per/id ;  and  that  for  the  very  reason  now  stated, 
and  wldch  Sophodei  himself  explained*  when  ba 
said,  **  Aeachylns  doea  what  is  right,  but  withoVit 
knowing  it,"  The  &nlts  in  Aeschylus,  which 
Saphodes  perceived  and  endeavoured  to  avoid,  are 
pointed  ont  in  a  valuable  passage  preserved  br 
Plutarch  {de  Pn/.  Virt  p.  79,  bj.  The  limiu  of 
this  artide  will  not  permit  as  to  enlarge  any  for- 
thn  on  the  ethical  dineler  of  Stmhodea,  wfaicfa  ia 
discumd  and  illtistnted  at  great  Kngth  in  some  of 
the  works  referred  to  above,  and  also  In  Schlegel's 
Leettmttm  Dramaiio  Art  md  Cri^dim,  where  liie 
reader  will  find  an  daborate  ccanparisoo  between 
the  three  great  tiagie  poets  (Led.  5).  We  will 
only  add,  in  conclusion,  that  if  asked  for  the  most 
perfect  illustration  of  Aristotle's  definition  of  the 
end  of  tragedy  as  Si'  ihiou  iral  pi$o»  -wtptinvm 
rfiw  riivratoVTmP  mdinidrtm  KdAafHrw  (Pt£L  6. 
§  2),  we  would  point  to  the  Oedipui  at  Colomte  of 
Sofdiocles,  and  we  woaki  recommend,  as  one  of  the 
most  useful  exercisea  in  the  study  of  acuthetie 
critidsm,  the  comparison  of  that  tr^edy  with  the 
Eumenidet  of  Aeschylus  and  the  Lear  of  our  own 
Shakspere. 

iv.  Tie  Worh  vf  Soj^ioeUt.  —  The  number  of 
plays  ascribed  to  Sophocles  was  130,  of  which, 
however,  according  to  Aristophanes  of  Bysantinm, 
seventeen  were  spurious.  He  contended  not  only 
with  Aeschylus  and  Euripides,  but  also  Choerilna 
AHstias,  Agalhon,  and  other  poets,  amongut 
whom  was  his  own  son  lophon  ;  and  Jte  catned 
off  the  first  prixe  twenty  or  twenty-four  times 
frequently  the  second,  and  never  the  third.  {VH. 
AwM. ;  Suid.  *.  e.)  It  is  lemarkable.  as  proving 
his  growing  activity  and  anccesa,  that,  of  his 
lis  dramas,  dgh^-one  wen  iHvuibt  ont  ia  the 
second  of  the  two  periods  into  which  his  career  is 
divided  by  the  exhibition  of  the  Aniigrme,  which 
was  his  thirty-second  play  (Aristoph.  Byx.  Arpim, 
ad  Ant^.) ;  and  also  that  all  his  extant  d  ran  in*, 
which  of  course  in  the  judgment  of  thegtammariaitB 
were  his  best,  belong  to  the  latter  of  these  two 
periods.  By  comparing  the  numbn*  of  his  pJays 
with  the  sixty-two  years  over  which  his  career  ex- 
tended, and  also  the  number  belonging  to  each  of 
the  two  periods,  Milller  obtains  the  result  that  he 
at  first  brongbt  out  a  tetralogy  every  three  «c  faor 
years,  but  afterwards  every  two  years  at  least ;  and 
also  that  in  several  of  the  tetralogies  tiie  satyrie 
ilmraa  must  have  been  lost,  or  never  existed,  and 
that,  among  those  1 1 S  pUya  there  could  imly  havtt 
I  been,  at  the  most,  33  satyrie  dramas  to  90  tiaffS- 
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■iim  tai4.lAjip.i99,U0).  The  Attempt  hm 
beeD  made  to  divida  the  Axtant  playi  and  titlpi  of 
SophodM  into  trilogies  ;  Int.  m  might  hkn  been 
CTpartod  from  what  bn  been  Bud  abora  mpeettng 
die  Mtm  of  Ua  trit^iei.  it  hm  aignallT  fUM.  A 
much  more  important  anwigeiDent  hai  bren  Toty 
elabonteljattanpled  by  Welcket(GnKA.  TraijSd.), 
tUBalj,  the  claMficadon  of  the  ettant  plajt  and 
fir^menta  aceording  to  the  poem*  of  the  E|riG  Qfole 
en  -wiaA  ther  were  fimnded. 

The  fcDowi^  ia  moat  pnbably  the  ehronolMieal 
ecdar  ia  wUeh  tbs  avmt  wiant  tn^ir*  of  So- 
pboclea  wen  Iffongbt  out: — AnHgoM,  Eiectra, 
TVwWmm,  OlarftfMt  7>rainiu,  Ajatr,  PkHixUta, 
Oidiptu  at  Ooionita.  It  is  unneceuaiy  to  attempt 
u  ■nalyaii  of  theie  id^ye,  petlly  becaiue  ererjr 
fchclar  naa  md  or  will  read  them  for  hirovlf,  and 
partly  becaoee  they  are  admirably  analyeed  in 
wocb  ao  gnarally  read  m  MUUer'e  Hitbc-j  of&e 
LHuvtmt  of  AneuKt  Gthm,  and  Schlegel^  Lee- 
lam.  NeitherwilloDrqneepermitoitoyieldtothe 
temptation  of  enMring  fiiUy  into  the  miKk  disputed 
question  of  tbaolqeetudnMnmgflf  thej<ii(^nir; 
reapectii^  wbieh  the  nader  my  eonsnit  the  ad»> 
tions  of  the  AmUgom  by  BSckh,  Wez,  Heimnn, 
and  DmaldMn ;  attkles  by  tSx,  Dyer*  in  tbe 
Ckumetd  Mnanm,  rd.  ii.  pp.  69.  fbIL,  toL  iii.  pp. 
176,  foU.;  and  artidea  by  O.  Wolff,  in  the  ZiH»- 
ekr^  /Ur  AtitrOummmmmtkaJi  for  1U6,  reriew- 
iif  tM  nemt  ugaa  the  Awt^pem.  It  Hoat 
BoAos  hen  to  nmaik  that  we  Mian  both  the 
cztieaw  Tiewi  to  be  eqnally  remote  &«n  tbe  tniUi ; 
that  the  play  ia  not  intended  to  support  exclnsively 
the  righu  of  law  in  the  person  of  GnoD  or  those  of 
liberty  id  the  penm  of  Antigooe,  but  to  exhibit 
the  cfauoH  of  both,  to  show  them  bnm^t  into  col- 
KiioB  vdm  cMch  k  fomA  beyond  tm  boaada  of 
moderatfatn ;  to  apeak  meco  preperiy,  the  ooIU- 
aiim  ia  not  between  law  and  liberty,  bat  be- 
tween the  two  laws  of  the  bmily  and  the  state, 
of  leU^DS  duty  and  ciTil  obedieoca.  Netthar 
party  is  entirely  in  ^  i^ht  or  entirely  in  tbe 
wrong.  Tbe  fiuilt  of  Cieon  ia  in  the  issuing  of 
a  hanh  and  impious  decree,  that  of  Antigone  in 
nshly  and  obstinately  refunng  to  submit  to  it ; 
and  therefore  each  blls  a  rictim  to  a  conflict  of  the 
two  laws  6>r  and  against  which  they  strive  ;  while 
both,  as  weli  as  Haemon,  are  involved  by  their 
individaal  acta  in  the  more  grae'ral  and  antecedent 
ifni  whkfa  fcota  upon  tbe  royal  family  of  Thebes. 
At  the  same  time,  this  does  not  appear  to  be  all 
dMt  is  contained  in  the  drama.  The  greater  fault 
is  on  the  side  of  Creon.  Antigone  would  have 
been  perftctly  in  the  right  to  disobey  his  edict,  if 
all  means  at  obtaining  its  repeal  had  been  ei- 
boMlod,  altho^  even  then  strict  kw  might  pei^ 
hapa  have  lequuod  ber  martyrdom  aa  the  price  of 
ber  fraternal  piety  ;  and  perhaps,  on  the  other 
hand,  tbe  poet  meant  to  teach  that  there  are  cases 
in  which  law  most  give  way,  to  avert  the  fearful 
conseqaences  aiisiiig  from  its  strict  enforcement. 
At  all  events,  it  is  deor  that  the  sympathy  of  the 
poet  and  of  the  spectators  ia  with  Antigone,  though 
t)»y  are  constrained  to  confess  that  sne  is  not  en- 
tirely guiltless,  noi  Cieon  altogether  guilty.  Bat 
still  we  think  that  this  sympathy  with  Antigone 
ia  only  secondary  to  tbe  lesson  tanght  bf  the  ftulu 
and  nin  of  both,  a  leoeon  which  ue  poet  hai  him- 
self diattactly  pointed  out  in  the  final  words  of  the 
duma, — T^fpoM&^  asopposad  to  the  jMydEXu  A^i 
of  aelf-will,  tm  indilgeiwe  in  which,  even  in  tiio 


cause  of  piety  towards  the  gods  brings  down  fuyi- 
Aat  wXiryis  as  a  retribution. 

The  titles  and  fragments  of  the  lost  plays  of 
Sopbodea  wffl  be  Caond  ooDeoted  in  tbe  chief  edt- 
tiona,  and  in  Weleker^  CMtdMim  Th^dioi. 

In  addidon  to  hia  tragedies,  Sophocles  is  said  to 
have  written  an  elegy,  paeans,  and  other  poems,  and 
a  prooe  work  on  the  Chorus,  in  opposition  to  Thespis 
and  Cheerilns.  (Suid.  &  v.) 

T.  JaesMl  CbaiaseiiMon  Ms  SepMet. — Id  the 
■Scdo^  the  c«nmentMM«  an  noted  bfthogmod 
tide  of  ol  AnianiiimTmni,  nt»iirtimiimnwdfut^ 
Among  those  cited  hj  name,  or  to  wham  eommen- 
taries  on  Sophocles  are  ascribed  by  other  anthoti- 
ties,  are  Aristardins,  Pndphanea,  Didymna,  He- 
ndian,  Horapollon,  Androlion,  mid  Anstophanea 
of  Bynntinm.  The  queation  of  the  vmloe  of  the 
SJiJia  is  discussed  by  Wiinder,  da  SAoL  m  SojA. 
Amioritate,  Orimae,  1838,  4to.,  and  Wolff,  ds 
SapkoelU  SAoHomm  Laxr.  Porstf  LeB&mSm^  Lipa. 
1&43,  8vo. 

vi.  Editiom  i/  ike  Playt  of  SopioeU».—Th9 
Bdiih  Primapt  ia  that  of  AUtt^  IMS,  8m,  and 
there  were  snmeraDS  other  editions  printed  in  tho 
16th  oentury,  the  best  of  wbidi  an  those  of 
H.  Stopfaanns,  Paris,  1568, 4ta,  and  of  G.  Canterns 
Antwerp,  1579,  ]2mo^  both  fcnnded  on  tbe  text 
of  Tomebns.  None  of  the  subsequent  editions  de- 
serve any  particnlai  notice,  until  we  eoma  to  those 
of  Bnmek,  in  d  vris.  Aigentor.  178(^-1789, 
and  in  3  yvh.  4ta,  Aigantw.  1786 ;  both  oditiona 
containing  the  Qteek  text  with  a  Latin  veidoD, 
and  the  Scholia  and  Indices,  The  text  of  Brandt, 
which  was  founded  on  that  of  Aldus,  haa  formed 
the  finindation  of  all  the  sabseqoent  editions,  of 
which  the  following  are  the  most  impntant:  tb^ 
of  ICosgiavi^  with  Scholia,  Notea,  and  Indices 
Oxon.  1800, 180),  3  vola.  Sto^  reprinted  Ozon. 
1809—1810,  8  ToIi.  8ro. ;  that  ni  Erfnrdt,  with 
Scholia,  Notes,  and  Indices,  Lips.  1802—1825. 
7  vols.  8m  ;  (tho  valnable  notes  cf  Erfordt  to  all 
tbe  tragedies,  except  tbe  OacUjmt  at  CWomui,  wera 
reprinted  in  a  sepuato  votaaw,  in  Lradon,  1824, 
Svo.) ;  that  of  Bo  the,  who  le-edited  Branch's  edi- 
tion, but  with  many  rash  changes  in  the  text. 
Lips,  1806,  2  vds.  8vo.,  but  edition,  1837,  1828  ; 
that  of  Heramnn,  who  completed  a  new  edition, 
which  Erfnrdt  conuaenoed,  but  only  Itrcd  to  publish 
tho  first  two  vohauB,  Lips.  1809—1835,  7  Ttdik 
sm.  8vo. ;  Haimam's  entinly  now  nvisiiHi  of 
Brnnek^  edition,  with  additioiMl  Notaa,  Aa,  Lips. 
1 823—1 835, 7  vols.  8m ;  the  edition  Scfanddar, 
with  Oerroan  Notea  and  a  Lexicon,  Wehnar, 
1823 — 1830,  10  vols.  Svo. ;  the  London  reprint  of 
Broock^  edition,  with  the  Notea  of  Barney  and 
Sdiaofor,  1824,  8  mk  8m;  tin  odition  of 
Elnuley,  with  the  Notes  of  Branek  nd  Scarier, 
Lexicon  Sophocleom,  ftcL  Ozon.  1826,  3vola,8vo.; 
reprinted,  Lips.  1827,  8  vols.  8vo. ;  that  of  the 
text  alone  1^  Dindorf,  in  the  PoetM  Seatiei  Gratdt 
Lips.  1830,  Rvo.*,  reprinted  at  Oxford,  1 832,  with 
tbe  addition  of  a  volume  of  Notes,  1836,  8vo.  ; 
that  of  Ahrens,  containing  the  text,  after  Dindorf, 
with  a  revised  Latin  version,  by  L.  Benloew,  the 
Fragments  after  Wdcker,  mnA  new  Indices,  in 
Didot's  BSiUoHuea  Sor^atonm  Qraeeormt,  Paris, 
1843—1844,  imp.  8m  i  and  laatiy,  by  foe  tha 

*  An  entirely  new  edition  of  thia  innluaUa 
woA  has  been  for  sono  tima  annoanaad  aa  ibrth- 

coming. 
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noftt  iiBeful  edition  for  the  oidioary  ttodont  ii  thkt 
bj  Wander,  in  Jacobs  and  Rnfa  BiUiotiMia 
Oraeoa,  containing  the  text,  with  critical  and  ex- 
l^anstory  notes  md  iDtrodncUora,  Gothas  et  Er- 
furdt,  1831—1846,  2  vole.  8ve.  in  7  parta,  and 
with  a  ntpplemental  part  of  emendMiona  to  the 
TVoeluHae,  Orimae,  1841,  8to. 

For  a  list  of  tbe  editiom  of  separate  playi,  and 
of  the  editions  not  noticed  abon,  the  zsMer  is 
nfund  to  Hoffinann's  Lmleott  BtUk^nfUemm 
SeripUtnm  Graeaorum. 

Anioog  the  numerons  tnnalationt  of  Sophocles, 
Teijr  few  bare  been  at  all  sucooefuL  Tlien  an 
En^^  wnona  bj  Ftsnklin,  Load.  1758 ;  Potter, 
LmkI.  1788  i  and  IMt,  1834.  The  best  Gennan 
tranilatitms  an  those  of  Solger,  Berlin,  1 808, 1824, 
3  vols.  8TO.,and  Frits, Berlin,  1843,  Sm  Among 
the  tnuuUtions  of  sepsnte  plays,  those  of  the 
Ant^^oM,  by  Bfickh  and  Donaldton,  inter[»ged  in 
their  respectire  editions,  deserre  notice ;  B6ckh, 
Berlin,  1 843, 8fo. ;  DoniJdson,  London,  1848.  8to. 

A  neariy  complete  Hit  of  the  wotka  Ulnstiating 
Sophodes  will  be  found  in  Hoflmana's  Latkon. 
They  an  &r  too  nnmerons  »  be  nentiimed  hen  ; 
but  it  wodd  be  wnng  to  pass  orei  the  one,  which 
is  the  moot  neefiil  of  them  all  for  understanding 
the  huvnaga  of  the  author,  namely  EUendt's  Letieon 
Stpkadmrn,  Kegimoat.  Prasa.  (Ktaigsberg)  1835, 
2toIs.  Sts. 

3,  The  son  of  Aritton  and  grandson  of  the  elder 
Sophocles,  was  also  an  Athenian  tragic  poet.  The 
love  of  his  grandbther  towards  him  has  been  al- 
ready mentioned ;  and  it  cannot  be  doubted  that 
one  chtif  way  in  whieh  Sophocles  diqilayed  his 
■Stction  was  by  ande«Touring  to  train  up  his 
gnudsoo  as  the  inh«itor  of  his  own  skill  in  the 
art  of  tngedr.  We  have  no  definite  statement  of 
his  age,  hut  he  was  probably  under  twenty  at  the 
time  of  his  grandfather's  death,  aa  he  did  not  begin 
to  axbiUt  his  own  dramas  till  about  ten  yaara 
^tor  that  time,  namely  in  B.  c.  S96.  (Diod  xir. 
£8,  when  StofofcA^t  i  3o^wtKiovs  must  either  be 
corrected  by  adding  vuirit  or  viStSi,  or  must  be 
understood  to  mean  the  ^rawteM,  and  not  the  son). 

He  had  pnviously,  in  b.  c.  101,  brought  out  the 
Oad^  at  CaloMu  (Aryim.  ad  Otd.  Col.),  and 
We  nay  la&ly  assume  that  this  was  not  the  only 
one  of  his  giaadfiitket^  dnnaa  iriiich  he  exhibited. 
There  is  much  difficulty  as  to  the  proper  reading  of 
the  numbers  of  pbya  and  victories  ascribed  to  him. 
According  to  the  different  readings,  he  exhibited 
40  or  11  dramas,  and  gained  12,  11,  or  7  prixea. 
<Suid.  I.  V.  i  Diod.  L  c. ;  comp.  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vd.  ii,  p.  sxxT.  «.)  All  that  we  know  of  his 
tngedies  is  ooatained  in  a  passage  of  Clemais 
Alezancbinu  {PntnpL  30,  p.  26,  Potter),  who 
re  Fen  tq  statements  made  in  three  of  them  respect- 
ing the  men  humanity  of  the  Dioscuri.  It  is, 
however,  a  very  probable  conjectun  that,  since 
Aristoplianes  of  Byxantiom  pronounced  27  of  the 
plays  iriiidi  were  extant  in  his  time  under  the 
name  of  the  great  Sophocles  to  be  spurious,  some  of 
then  may  have  been  the  productions  of  his  grand-  ; 
•on.  Suidaa  also  ascribe*  elegies  to  the  younger 
Sophoclea.  (WekJur,  dto  GtkcA.  Trag.  p.  979 ; 
Kayser,  HitL  CriL  Tng.  Oraee.  y^.  79—81 ; 
Wagner,  P6BL  Trag.  ffratc  Frag,  in  Didot^ 
amoOmy  p.  78.) 

8l  Soidas  abo  mentions  an  Athenian  tngic  and 
fyiis  poet  vi  thb  name,  who  lived  later  than  the 
poeta  of  the  Tia^  Heiad,  and  to  whom  fifte«i 


dramas  wen  ascribed  (Suid.  a.  ei}  The  UM  alao 
occors  on  the  Onhomanian  intcriptkn. 

4.  An  Atbraian  ontor,  wliooa  ontion  6r  Eoa- 
temon  is  quoted  by  Aristotle.  (AU.  i.  15.) 
R&hnken  supposes  diat  it  was  he,  and  not  the 
poet,  who  was  one  of  the  Probuii,  and  that  he  waa 
the  sane  aa  the  Sophoclea  who  is  mentHuwd  by 
Xenophon  {fleUn.  u.3.  §  2)  as  one  of  the  Thirty 
Tyrants,  (//ut  GiL  OraL  Graec,  No.  viiL) 

&,  A  grammarian,  who  wrote  commentanea  oa 
the  works  at  Apollonina  Rhodium  {Si3u>L  ad  Ar»' 
topk.  Nub.  397;  Stcph.  Bj%.  wl 'Ata^psj  and 
Kidwrpov.) 

8.  The  son  of  AmphicJeidaa,  a  native  of  Snnim, 
was  the  antbor  of  a  deene  expelling  the  philoae 
phers  from  the  Attic  territory,  or,  as  othen  sar, 
forbidding  any  one,  on  pain  of  death,  to  pmide 
over  a  school  of  philosophy,  without  the  consent  ei 
the  senate  and  people.  After  a  year  the  decree 
was  nvoked,  and  Sophocles  was  fined  five  taloits. 
(Dittt.  La&L  r.  38 ;  Pollux,  ix.  42 ;  Ath.  xin. 
p.  610,  c.  f.;  Alexia,  op.  Ath.  Le.)  Fmn  the 
fragment  of  die  'Iw^-e^j  of  Alexis  pnserred  by 
Athenaens  (L  c)  it  is  evident  that  the-  law  waa 
passed  at  end  M  OL  115  or  the  b^inning  of  OL 
116,  n.c.S16  (Ueindn,  AutastCbai.  6&wee. 
p.  394).  [P.  aj 

SOPHOViAS  (3ofaWaf),  •  Greek  tooi^  who 
wrato  omnmantariea  oa  Aiiatotle.  Falwidas  em- 
jectnres  that  he  was  the  same  S)^h«iias  to  whom 
one  of  the  epistles  of  Simon  of  Constantinople;,  pi»- 
baUy  the  same  with  Simon  of  Thebei  [Simon,  No. 
22),  is  addressed.  If  this  conjecture  he  admitted  he 
must  be  placed  about  the  end  of  the  bnrteenlh  cen- 
tury. ThefUlowingwi^BofhisanextantinMS.: 
—  1.  In  AruM^  Q*Uigoria»  ds  ffanumj/wiUt 
mj/mit,  Panmfmu,  Httenmym^  Pojyoirjnwk,  Ac. 
(Uhbe.  NoM  BaUM.MStonm  Ltbrorum,  p.  1 1 5.) 
2.  Ha^Appaffis  sir  ri  W9fi  fvxh  To5  ffofwrttroe 
niplov  ^ponlouf  Furapkram  mpmUmad  Sopka- 
MM  01  AridaUiit  L&rot  tm  ds  .^attm  (Tambec. 
Oomttattar.  dt  Bih/iolk,  Caaaraea,  voL  vii  coL 
208,  ed.  foliar,  foL  Vienna,  1766,  &e. ;  Bandint, 
CataL  Codd.  Graeo.  LaurwL  Medic  vol  L  p.  397, 
vol.  iii.  coU.  19,  278  ;  Haidt  Cataieg.  Codd, 
MSlontm  Onue.  BtbUotk.  Rtg.  Banar.  vol.  ir.  p. 
242).  iioKlh  (BiUtoA-MSaOrateaMlatimm, 
ToL  i.  p.  128,  comp.  Gnm.  7>.  Marei  BMielk.  p. 
116,  foL  VeneL  1740)  spesks  of  a  MS.,  ArnMela 
Pmadiemnaitonm  Ptmpiram,  in  the  Liloaiy  of 
St.  Marie  at  Venice,  which  is  anonymous,  but  ia, 
he  says,  commonly  attributed  to  the  monk  Sopho- 
nias :  it  ia  iqiparaitly  only  another  MS.  of  the 
No.  1.  Na  3  ia  in  a  Florantine  MS. 
ascribed,  but  cmneously,  to  Siraplidua.  Beude 
these  works,  then  is  a  MS-  in  the  Library  of  Sl 
Mark,  containing, — 3.  Tov  vo^rirav  fwrtcxdi 
Kvpiou  3o<poviou  fisA^m,  novAoi  ir  'A^Tfixus  8v*if 
yop&ir,  &pibMnae  lapiaitiaimi  Mtmadd  Dtelamatio : 
PatdM  ia  Atiemt  Goncumm  iaieat  ad  Pa/mlmm 
(G'raeai  D.  Mani  BMieA.  p.  131).  Thia  lut 
woik  is  not  mentioned  by  rabridafc  (Fatrib 
BiU.  Graeo.  toL  iii.  pp.  209,  236,  vol  xi  pp. 
334,714.)  [J.aM.] 

SOPHONISBA  {%o^yia€a  or  So^iffo,  see 
Schwugh.  ad  Jppiait.  Pim.  27),  a  daughter  of  the 
Carthaginiaa  general.  Hasdrubal,  the  loa  of  Uisco. 
She  had  been  betrothed  by  her  fother,  at  a  very 
early  age,  to  the  Numidian  prince  Maainissa,  but 
M  a  snbaeqneBt  period  Has^bal  bang  de^ova 
to  gain  over  Syphax,  the  rival  ■Hoardi  of  Niiiii* 
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dn,  to  the  Carthngioum  alliance,  offered  him  the 
hand  of  his  daughter  in  manisge.  The  bennty 
■md  Moonpluhinenu  ol  Snphonubft  prevailed  over 
the  inlBneBee  of  Sei|dot  Sypfaax  nwrried  her  (b.  c. 

Mid  from  that  thoe  became  the  lealoiu  sup* 
porter  and  ally  of  Carthogo.  Sophoniiba,  on  faw 
iHut,  was  aaaidaoni  in  her  endeaToar*  ft  ucare 
hie  adbersnoa  to  the  eauie  of  her  coantrjnMO,  and 
it  waa  almost  mttrel;  thmwh  her  infloence  that 
gyphaz  wai  induced,  eren  after  the  deatmctkm  of 
his  camp  bj  Scipio  [Sypbax],  to  auemble  a  new 
annj,  and  to  try  his  fortune  once  mora.  But  vhen 
his  Aul  defeat  by  Masinlssa  led  to  the  c^tnre  of 
Us  ca|Mtal  city  of  Cirbs  Sophonisba  herself  fell 
fato  ue  hmds  of  the  conqueror,  upon  whom,  how- 
mr,  bar  beninextfriaed  ao  potrafol  n  inflneDCA, 
that  be  not  only  premiied  to  span  her  Ibm  cap- 
tirity,  bnt,  to  prevent  her  fidUng  into  the  power  of 
the  Romans,  determined  to  marry  her  himselC 
Their  nuptials  were  accordingly  celebnited  without 
delay,  bat  Scipio  (who  was  apprehensive  lest  she 
■hoold  exercise  the  sanw  influence  over  Masiniitsa 
wbtdi  aha  had  pnvfeiuJj  doiie  orer  Syphu)  ze- 
fiued  to  ntifr  tnia  amngement,  and  nptnai^g 
Maatnissa  wiu  his  weakness,  insisted  on  the  im- 
mediate surrender  of  the  princess.  Unahio  to 
resist  this  command,  the  Nnmidion  king  spored 
her  the  humiliation  of  captivity,  by  sending  her  a 
bowl  of  poison,  which  she  dnmk  without  hesitation, 
and  Unu  p«t  an  end  to  her  own  liEh  (Lir.  zziz. 
S3,  xzz.  S,  7, 12—15  ;  Polyb.  xir.  1,7 ;  Appian. 

10,27.28;  Diod-xxrii.  Exc  Valea.  p.  571 ; 
I>ionCass.Fr.61;Zonar.ix.ll, 13,13.)  [E.H.B.] 

SOPHRON  (iAppMf),  of  Syracoso,  the  son  of 
Agnthocles  and  DamDBsyllis,  was  the  principal 
writer,  and  in  one  sense  the  inventor,  of  that  ipeciea 
of  composition  called  the  Mime  {tuiMt  \  which  wm 
one  of  the  numerous  varieties  of  the  Dorian  Comedy. 
For  this  reason  he  is  sometimes  called  a  comic  poet, 
a  denomination  which  has  led  Sutdas  (i.  v.)  and, 
after  him,  some  modem  writers,  into  the  mistake  of 
distinguishing  tve  paraons  of  the  name,  the  one  a 
conic  poet,  and  the  other  the  mimographer. 

The  time  at  which  Sophron  flourished  is  loosely 
•tated  by  Snidns  as  **  the  times  of  Xerxes  and 
Eiui|ndea  ;**  but  we  have  another  evidence  for  his 
date  in  die  itatement  Uiat  his  son  Xeoiirchns  lived 
at  the  court  of  Dionyshis  I.,  during  the  Rhegian 
War  (B.a  399— S87  ;  ho  dinton,  P.M.  t.a. 
888).  All  that  can  be  lud.  therefore,  with  any 
certun^,  ia  that  Sophron  flonrished  during  the 
middle,  and  porbaps  die  latter  part  of  the  fifth 
centnrr  a  C,  pnhaps  about  b.  c  460 — 420.  rather 
more  ttian  half  a  century  later  than  Epicharmna. 

When  Sophron  ia  caUed  the  inventor  of  mimea, 
the  meaning  is,  as  in  the  eau  of  similar  statements 
respeetii^  the  other  brandies  of  Dorian  Comedy, 
that  he  tedoced  to  the  form  of  a  literary  composition 
a  apedea  of  amusement  which  the  Greeks  of  Sicily, 
who  were  pre-eminent  for  broad  humour  and  merri- 
ment, had  practised  from  time  immemorial  at  their 
pubUe  festivals,  and  the  nature  of  which  was  very 
ifamhr  to  the  peribnnanees  of  the  Spartan  Dei- 
«Mm>  Soch  miinetio  perfbrroances  pre  railed 
thranghont  the  Dorian  states  nnder  various  names. 
Thns  the  SeudiAi^Tcu  of  Sparta  seem  to  have  been 
BSpreaented  by  the  ipxvnai  of  Syracuse  ;  and  we 
SMct  alio  with  similar  exhibitions  under  the  names 
of  fttt^utra^  Ss^uvro,  Ac.  (Respecting  Uiese 
miooa  tsmi,  see  Gryaar,  da  CemMtL  Dor.  pp.  59, 
ML)    The  nligioin  favtivala  with  which  thase 
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amusements  were  connected  seem  to  have  been,  at 
all  events  chiefly,  those  of  Dionysus ;  and  nenca 
one  species  of  them  was  the  representadon  of  in- 
cidents in  the  life  of  that  divinity,  as  in  the  in- 
teresting ^>ecimen  which  Xenophon  has  preserved 
of  a  Bit^M,  in  which  the  marriage  of  Dionysus  and 
Ariadne  was  represented  {C<mvio.9).  But  they 
also  emtnaced  the  aetiona  and  ineidenu  of  every 
day  lib ;  that  the  eonunco  perfwmance  of  the 
MMUh  was  the  Imitation  of  a  foreign  physician, 
or  other  person,  stealing  fruit  and  the  remains  of 
meals,  and  being  cai^bt  in  the  act 

Whether  the  term  luftat  originally  included 
any  kind  ^  tsutetMM  wMoti  mrdt,  or  whether 
it  was,  like  those  just  spoken  oC  a  distinct 
spedes  of  that  general  Icind  of  azhiUlioii,  wa  an 
not  sufflcienlly  informed  ;  bnt  it  is  dear  diat  tha 
Mimes  of  Sophron  were  ethical,  that  is,  they  ex< 
hibited  not  onl^  incident,  but  characters.  More- 
over, as  is  implied  in  the  very  fiict  of  their  being  a 
literary  oomporititm,  words  were  put  into  the 
months  of  the  acton,  though  still  quite  in  sahordi- 
nation  to  their  gestures  t  uid,  in  poportioa  as  tha 
rooken  part  of  the  performance  was  inenaied, 
IDA  ntnu  would  approach  neater  and  nearer  to  a 
antttetfy.  Of  all  such  representations  instrumental 
music  appears  to  have  formed  an  essential  part. 
(See  Xenoph.  L  e.) 

One  feature  of  the  Mimes  of  Sophron,  which 
fonned  a  marked  distinction  between  them  and 
comic  poetry,  was  the  natnre  of  their  rhythm.  There 
is,  however,  some  difficulty  in  determining  whether 
they  were  in  mere  prose,  or  in  mingled  poetry  and 
prose,  or  in  prose  with  a  peculiar  rhythmical  move- 
ment but  no  metrical  arrangement.  Suidaa  (*,  v.) 
ezmssly  states  that  they  were  in  prose  (xaroXo- 
ymtf)  i  and  the  existing  fragments  conSnn  the 
geowal  truth  of  this  assertion,  tor  they  defy  all 
attempt  at  scansion.  Nevertheless,  they  frequently 
fall  into  a  sort  of  rhythmical  cadence,  or  swing, 
which  is  difttent  from  the  rhythm  of  ordinary  pnoe, 
and  answers  to  the  description  of  an  ancient  scho- 
liast on  Gregory  Nasianxen,  who  says  of  Sophron, 
oCtoi  Top  ^pot  mtrr&p  ^vS/uii  run  mil  miXois 
ixp^ttra,  wonrvurqi  diwXoYlai  KaTa^potnStmt{Bibl. 
Coitlm.  p.  120  !  Hermann,  ad  AriMtoL  Pott.  L  9). 
The  short,  broken,  unconnected  sentences,  of  which 
the  extant  passages  of  Sophron  generdly  ocmaist, 
containing  a  large  nnmbar  of  short  syllables,  and 
mostly  ending  in  trochees  like  the  dioUamhio 
verses,  produce  the  effect,  described  by  the  scholiast, 
ofasortofirregular  halting  rhythm  (^v0^t  kwAos). 
The  following  is  a  fair  specimen  (/V.  62)  t — ttt 
Ka\iif  MMPoAMy*  13c  ttanndpttf  Dt  ^tKm  sb  if^ 
8pai  V  inn  Rol  XaiiHrrpaJuAtmt. 

This  Resale  stmetue  of  tha  miiM  of  Sophmt 
has  given  rise  to  a  donbt  whether  thn*  fan  ever 
intended  for  public  exhibition ;  a  doubt  which 
appears  to  us  very  nnieasonable.  Not  to  insist  on 
the  &ct  that  Sophron  lived  at  a  period  when  no 
works,  except  ot  history  and  philosophy,  wera 
composed  for  private  reading,  wa  Imve  before  us 
the  certainir  that  the  Hima  was,  in  its  very  natara, 
a  public  exhibition,  and,  in  aooordance  with  the 
analogy  of  all  similar  improvements  at  that  period, 
we  must  infiar  that  all  the  efforts  of  Sophron  were 
directed,  not  to  withdiaw  it  from  its  ap^ropriala 
sphere,  bnt  to  adapt  it  to  tha  growing  reqmnmenta 
of  a  more  nfined  ua*  and  to  make  it  acceptable  to 
spectators  less  aasl^  satisfied  than  those  who  had 
wdeomed  its  mdet  foimiL   Uotsonr,  to  anraoaa 
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that  theM  nintM  were  not  acted,  ia  to  divnt  them 
of  their  eawntiol  feature,  the  exhibition  by  mimetic 
gMtnM,  to  which  tlie  words  were  entirely  aub- 
ordintte ;  and  it  ii  hnrdly  credible  that  the  Oiveka 
«if  that  age,  who  lived  in  pnblic,  wid  who  conld 
witaeM  the  nusterpieces  of  the  old  Doric  and  the 
aew  Attic  drstna  in  thi-ir  thuatret,  would  be  con- 
tent to  ut  down  and  pore  over  »o  dull  a  je>t  book 
as  the  mimes  of  Sophmn  must  ha*e  been  when  the 
action  was  left  out.  To  these  arguments  from  the 
nature  of  the  case  mny  be  added  the  express 
■tatement  of  Solinns  ( Polj^iid.  5),  thai  in  Sicily 
'^eamftaiio  mimica  in  loena  iteliL." 

The  dialect  of  Sophron  is  the  old  Doric,  iutei^ 
■persed  with  Sicilian  peculiarities ;  and  it  appears 
to  liava  been  diiefly  as  a  specimen  of  the  Doric 
dialect  that  the  andent  grammariana  made  his 
works  a  particular  object  of  study.  Apollodorus,  for 
^zaqiple,  wrote  commentaries  on  Sophron,  consisl- 
)D](  of  at  least  four  books,  the  fragments  of  which 
are  pre■er^-ed  in  Heyne's  edition.  The  fragments 
of  St^hron  irequently  exhibit  anomalous  forms, 
which  an  eridently  imitations  of  vulgar  provin- 
cialisms or  personal  peeuliaritie*  of  speech  (see  an 
example  in  the  Etym.  Mag.  t,o.  ^nfs).  There 
are  also  many  words  coined  in  jest,  such  as  oUi 
•Urcpof  {Pr,  96).  .Further  infornuttion  on  the 
dialect  of  Sophron  will  be  found  in  the  work  of 
Abrens,  wfao  has  collected  the  Fr^pienU.  (Ahrens, 
4*  Oratoat  lA^/nae  Dtabdit,  libi  ii^  lU  JMabeto 
Dorsen,  to],  ii.  pp.  464,  &c,) 

With  regard  to  the  substance  of  these  compo- 
^tioni,  their  character,  so  far  as  it  can  be  ascei^ 
tained,  appears,  as  we  have  said  above,  to  have 
been  eihiaU ;  that  is,  the  scenes  represented  wet« 
those  of  ordinary  Ufie,  and  the  language  employed 
was  intended  to  bring  «nt  more  clearly  the  cha- 
raeteta  of  the  persona  exhibited  in  those  scenes, 
not  only  for  the  amuaement,  but  also  for  the  in- 
struction of  the  spectators  There  must  have  been 
somethingof  sound  philosophy  in  his  works  to  have 
insinnd  Plato  with  that  profound  admiration  for 
their  author  which  will  presently  be  mentioned  ; 
•(miething,  probably,  of  tnat  same  sound  practical 
wisdom  which,  in  Aristophanes,  produced  the  some 
effect  on  Plato's  mind.  Unfortunately,  however, 
we  know  nothing  of  the  philosophical  complexion 
•f  Sophron>  mimes,  except  that  they  abonnded  in 
the  most  [Hthy  ^verba,  thrown  together  often  two 
or  three  at  a  time,  and  worked  into  the  composition 
with  an  exuberance  of  fancy  and  wit  which  the 
ancients  compared  with  the  spirit  of  the  Attic 
Comedy.  (Demetr.  de  Eioc.  166,  127,  128.)  In 
fact,  we  think  it  would  not  be  iei  wrong  to  speak 
of  die  mimes  of  Sophron  as  being,  among  the 
Dorian,  a  doaelj  kindred  fruit  of  the  aama  in- 
lel^ttul  kimpnlse  which,  among  the  Athenians, 
produced  the  Old  Comedy ;  although  we  do  not 
mean  to  place  the  two  on  any  thing  like  the  same 
foodng  as  to  their  degrees  of  excellence. 

The  serious  purpose  which  was  aimed  at  in  the 
works  of  Sophron  was  always,  as  in  the  Attic 
Comedy,  ctothed  under  a  sportive  fom^  and  it  can 
easily  be  imagined  that  sometimes  the  latter  ele- 
ment prevailed,  even  to  the  extent  of  obscenity,  as 
the  extant  fragments  and  the  parallel  of  the  Attic 
Comedy  oombine  to  ^ve.  Hence  the  division, 
which  the  ancients  made  of  these  compositions, 
into  lUfiM  ffwovtaui  and  tcAmm,  though  most  of 
Sophian^  works  were  of  the  fnnnw  character 
(inpian.  ad  DemodJi  01.  p.  SO)    Plutardi  distin- 


guishes the  mimes  iriiich  existed  in  his  time  inM 
two  classes,  in  a  manner  which  throws  an  impet^ 
tant  light  both  on  the  cliaracter  and  the  (arm  of 
these  eompoaitions.  (Quaesf.  Comm.  viL  8.  1 4.) 
He  calls  toe  two  claMCS  of  mimes  ^roAfms  and 
wtdyfia.  and  considers  neither  spedes  snitable  for 
performtmce  at  a  banquet  i  the  former  on  scconnt 
of  their  length  and  the  difficulty  of  command- 
ing the  proper  scenic  apparatus  {ri  Svffxvrt^ 
ror,  another  proof,  by  tlie  way,  that  they  were 
intended  for  public  performance,  and  not  far 
private  reading),  the  latter  on  account  of  dtoir 
scurrility  and  obscenity.  Although  neither  heie, 
nor  in  the  description  given  by  Xenophon  of  a 
very  licentious  mime  {L  &),  is  the  name  ct  Sopkna 
mentioned,  yet  it  would  be  too  unch  to  aaamni 
that  bis  compositions  were  off  of  the  better  kitid. 
Lastly,  Aristotle  ranks  Sophron  as  among  those 
who  are  to  be  considered  poets,  on  account  of  their 
subject  and  style,  in  tpite  of  the  absence  of  metre. 
{Po'ct.  t.  8,  and  more  fully  in  hu  «if4  m)rrM%  op, 
Ath.  xi.  p.  fi05,  c.) 

It  has  been  asserted  that  Sophron  was  wu  imi- 
tator of  Epicharmus ;  but  there  is  no  proof  tS  the 
fact,  althoiigk  it  can  hardly  be  doubted  that  the 
elder  poet  bad  some  considerable  influence  on  hie 
later  fellow-cotintryman.  It  is,  however,  certain 
that  Sophron  was  closely  imitated  by  Theocritns, 
and  that  the  Idyls  of  the  latter  were,  in  many  le- 
■peeti,  derekvoients  of  the  mimes  Of  the  bnnoi 
(Argtim.  ad  Theca:  Id.  ii.  xv.) 

The  admiration  of  Plato  for  Sophron  has  been 
already  referred  to.  The  philosopher  it  said  to 
have  been  the  first  who  made  the  mimes  known  at 
Athens,  to  have  been  largely  indebted  to  them  in 
Us  delineations  of  chuacter,  and  to  have  had  tbem 
■o  constantly  at  hand,  that  he  slept  with  them 
under  his  pillow,  and  actually  had  his  head  resting 
upon  them  at  the  moment  of  his  death  (Suid. 
(.  e. ;  Diog.  iii.  8  ;  QuiutiL  i.  10.  17.) 

The  fragments  of  Sophron  have  been  collected 
by  Blomfield,  in  the  Cta$aeat  Joumal  tor  1811, 
No.  8,  pp.  380—390,  and  more  fully  in  the  Mm- 
mim  Criticum,  vol.  ii.  pp.  340—558,  559,  560, 
Camb.  1826  ;  and  by  Ahrens,  as  above  quoted. 
The  titles  will  also  be  found  in  Fabricint.  {Fabric 
Bibl.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  pp.  493—495 ;  HuUer,  ZJorin-, 
bk.  iv.  c.  7.  §  5  ;  Hermann  and  Ritter,  ad  Arutot, 
Fott  i.  8  ;  Orysor,  de  Sopkmm  Mimogrofka, 
Colon.  1838;  Tiiexa\asi>j,Grm>tdrm  d.  GrieA.  LU. 
vol  ii.  pp.  908—911.)  [P.  a] 

SOPHRONISCUS  {SM^wlaHn),  of  Athena, 
the  father  of  the  celebrated  Socrates,  is  desoribed 
by  the  ancient  Greek  writers  as  Xi$ouprf6t,  Aite- 
{^t^  Ai0o>a4^i,  ipftayhJ^t,  terms  which  uo- 
donbtedly  signify  a  aenlptor  in  marble,  and  net,  as 
Hemtlerhnuna  and  others  have  ioppoeed,  merely  a 
mason.  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  18  ;  Lacian,  Sonm.  1% 
vol.  I  p.  18  ;  comp.  Hemsterh.  adloe-j  SchoL  ad 
Jrutr^  NtA.  773  ;  Val.  Max.  iii.  4,  exL  1 ; 
Thiersch,  £))ocA«,  p.  125.)  He  must  have  flou- 
rished about  B.  c.  470,  and  have  belonged  to  the  ' 
old  Attic  school,  which  preceded  that  of  Pheidias. 
and  to  a  family  of  Athenian  artists,  for  Socrates  is 
frequently  represented,  both  by  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  as  tracing  his  descent  from  Daedalus.  (ComfL 
SocKATSS,  p.  847,  b,  p.  856,  a ;  DAsnALua,  p. 
928,  K)  No  mika  «  SoplinidsGU  are  men- 
Uoned.  [P.  S.] 

S0PHR07IIUS(3«fptfiwt).  Among  the  »» 
mennu  eccUitaatiBal  wiitetiJtf  tiui  uuwt  trsatoi 
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of  by  rabririiu  (BiU.  Onee.  bk.  t.  ei  ziL  $  7% 

tbere  are  only  two  that  nqnira  nnj  notice  hera^ 

].  A  contemporary  ma  friend  of  St.  Jenmie, 
who  givei  faim  a  Kction  in  hii  treatiu  De  Firu 
/UusirHiM  (c  1S4],  where  he  informs  m  that  **  So- 
phronius,  a  man  of  diatingniahed  leamiDg,  imte 
the  Prai$tt  o/BetUdiem  {LamdM  BdkUttm)  whila 
f  et  a  bnr.  and  lately  eompowd  an  excellent  work, 
JM  ^yAiwnume  Seropu  that  ii,  on  the  dettme- 
titin  nf  the  temple  of  Sempis  at  Rome,  in  n.  389 
or  3H0  (see  Clinton,  Fati,  Rom.  i.  a.  389 ) :  '*  he 
translated  into  Greek,  in  an  elegant  ityle,  my 
works,  £k  VirffmitaU  ad  Etaloc/iian  and  FUa 
I/ifariomt  numacki ;  also  the  Psalter  nnd  the  Pro- 
phet!, which  we  translated  from  Hebrew  into 
Latin."  Now,  since  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome  was 
written  in  D.  392,  the  date  of  Sophronius  is 
cleariy  determined  by  this  passage.  We  have  no 
infimmtion  tetpoeting  bia  coontry  or  condition  in 
life. 

In  the  year  1639,  Emtmaa  pnblished  at  Basel, 
from  what  he  calls  an  ancient  and  corrected  MS.,  a 
Greek  version  of  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome,  pur- 
porting to  be  made  by  Sophronius.  This  pahlica- 
tion  has  ever  unoe  been  a  literary  fUimbling- block. 
Soon  after  iu  appeamnca  there  were  not  wanting 
persona  who  aeciisad  Rnumu  of  ftbricating  the 
version  from  moUvea  of  Tanity.  Isaac  Vossius  {ad 
S.  Ipn'Oa  Epist.  ad  Smyrn,  p.  357),  while  pro- 
fessing to  reject  this  imputation,  but  solely  on  the 
fiiith  of  Braamns's  vetacity  ("mn  EnunuMhaee 
diemt,  Mn/ten*  dt  ^jtu  fidt  duAibirtm"),  strongly 
contends,  on  tbe  gnnud  n  tha  badness  of  the  Greek, 
■nd  on  other  internal  evidence,  that  Enwnos  bad 
been  imposed  npon  by  a  modem  forgery.  Stephanna 
le  Meyne  {fld  Var,  Sac.  p.  418)  replies  to  the  charge 

r'nst  Erasmus  by  asserting  that  there  are  HSS. 
r  than  the  one  used  by  him,  and  that  the  version 
is  quoted  by  earlier  writers  ;  but  he  does  not  say 
where  these  MS&  and  quotniinns  are  to  be  found. 
Fabridns  and  Cave  defend  tbe  genuineness  of  tha 
version,  chiefly  on  the  following  ground,  which  ap- 
pears decisive,  that  many  articles  of  Suidas  are  in 
the  veiy  words  of  this  Greek  version.  It  is  true 
that  Snidaa  does  not  quote  Sophronius  by  name, 
any  more  than  he  does  Jerome  ;  hut,  if  the  ant^ 
quity  of  the  version  be  established,  there  u  no 
reason  to  ascribe  it  to  any  other  person  than  So- 
phroiiiua  The  somewhat  remarkable  circumstance, 
that  Clinton  mentions  the  tianslation  as  the  woric 
of  Sophronius,  without  intimating,  either  in  his 
•eeouiit  of  the  Catalogue  of  Jerome,  or  in  his 
(rf  Sophronius,  that  its  genninenesa  has  been  ques- 
tioned, may  be  taken,  we  presume,  as  a  proof  of 
its  decided  genuineness,  in  the  opinion  of  that  great 
scholar  (Fast.  Rom.  i.  aa.  i9%  393).  Besides  the 
separate  edition  of  it  by  Ecmsmns,  the  version  of 
Sophronius  is  contained  in  the  Paris  (1623)  and 
Fmnkfbrt  (1684)  editioni  of  die  worica  ol  Jerome : 
and  in  the  BibHoAm  EanlaiaiHea  of  Fabridas 
(Hambi  1718)  it  is  printed  with  Jerome's  original, 
and  the  Mssages  of  l^usebiua,  which  were  Jerome's 
chief  an thorititM,  in  parallel  columns. 

To  this  same  Sopfanniaa  Fabridns  and  others 
ascribe  the  work  **  in  defence  of  Basil  against 
Eunomius''  (Mp  BoiriAsiDti  ncni,  E^filov),  which 
is  very  briefly  noticed  by  Pho^us  {BibL  Cod,  v.). 
There  is  another  small  work  ascribed  to  him  by 
Erasmus,  which  profesaes  to  be  a  Greek  veriidn  of 
Jerome's  i^iutUa  ad  tmUam  H  Etubtdatm  de 
Admmtiaui  Miwim  rtn^uiu^hatitismoatprobablo 
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ihatbotblheLatuepiBtleandtbeareekTeniimb^  * 

long  to  an  ago  later  than  that  of  Jerome  and  Sophro- 
niua.  (Fabric  BibL  Grate,  vol.  ix.pp.  158 — 161 : 
Cave,  ScripL  Ecalu.  HitL  Utt.  $.  p.  28&.  ed. 

Basil. :  Vosuna,  de  Hid.  Graec  p.  306,  ed.  Wea> 
temiann.J 

2.  Patriarch  of  Jenuilem,  a.  d.  629-  688, 
was  a  native  of  Danasevs,  and  at  firat  a  soi^iit, 
afterwards  a  monk,  and  in  a.  n.  629  he  succeeded 
Modestus  as  patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  He  dia- 
Unguished  himself  as  a  defender  of  orthodoxy; 
and  at  the  Council  of  Alexandria,  in  a.  d.  633,  he 
openly  charged  Cyrus  with  introducing  heresy  into 
the  church  under  pretence  of  peace,  and  renounced 
all  communion  with  him.  Wh«i  Jerusalem  was 
taken  by  Omar,  in  A.  D.  636,  he  obtained  lot  the 
Christians  the  free  exercise  of  their  worship.  He 
died,  according  to  some,  in  the  same  year ;  aeeml* 
ing  to  others,  two  years  btter,  in  a.  d.  638. 

There  are  extant  in  MS.  numerous  epistles,  dis- 
couises,  commentariea,  and  Oth»  treatises,  by 
Sophronius,  full  lisu  vS  which  an  given  by  P»- 
bricius  and  Cave.  He  also  wrote  hymns  and  other 
poems.  An  Anacreontic  poem  by  him,  on  the  sub- 
ject of  Simeon  taking  Chriat  into  his  arms,  was 
published  1^  Leo  AUatint,  in  hia  DIaMia  da 
Sivuoi^nu^  pp.  5,  fell.  Three  epigrami  in  the 
Greek  Anthology  are  ascribed  to  him.  (Fabric 
Bibl.  Grow.  vol.  ix.  pp.  16*2 — 169  ;  Cave,  Sorifit. 
Ecdtt.  Hia.  Lift.  t.  a.  629,  p.  579  ;  Vossius,  ds 
Hid.  Graec  pp.  S33,  334,  ed.  Weitennann  ; 
Bntnck,  AnaL  vol  ili.  p.  125 ;  JacobX  AuA.  Graec 
ToLiT.p.9fi.Tri.xiii.pp.619,964,955.)  [P.S.] 

SOPHUS,  P.  SEMPRCVNIUa,  ii  nenuoned 
by  Pomponius  (Dig.  1.  tiL  2.  s.  2.  g  37)  after  App. 
Clandiua  Caecus,  as  one  who  owed  bis  name  o 
Sophus  or  Wise  to  his  great  merits.  He  was 
TribunuB  Plebis  in  el.c.  310,  and  attempted  la 
compel  the  censor  Appius  Claudius  to  conform  to 
tbe  Lex  Aemilia  which  limited  the  censor's  (hno- 
tions  to  eighteen  months,  (Liv.  ix,  89.)  He  was 
consul  B.C.  S04  with  P.  Sulpicius  Sevenw  (Liv. 
ix.  45).  The  two  consuls  defeated  the  Aequt, 
and  had  a  triomph.  He  was  the  first  plebeian 
consul  pontifex  (Liv.  z.  9)  B.C.  300,  and  in 
the  next  year  a  Inatrm  was  eelelmied  by  him 
and  his  fbmer  colleagtie,  as  censora ;  and  two 
tribes  were  added.  He  seems  to  be  the  same 
person  who  took  tbe  praetonhip  at  a  time  when 
Rome  was  alarmed  by  a  rumoDr  of  a  Gallic  xvar 
(Livy,  X.  21 ).  Pomponius  saya  that  no  one  after 
him  bon  tbe  name  ef  Sophoa,  but  •  P.  Sempconins 
Sophus  waa  consul  in  b.  c.  268  (Fasti)  and  censor 
in  252  (Liv..^.  18  ;  FasL  Capitol.),  and  be 
18  called  the  ion  of  Pubiius,  who  may  mn  been 
tbe  consul  of  a.  a  304.  There  is  a  story  of  one 
P.  Sempronius  Sophus,  who  divorced  his  wife,  be- 
cause she  had.been  bold  enowh  to  see  tbe  pnUie 
games  without  bii  content ;  bat  those  who  believe 
the  story  of  Carnlitu  divofrina  hia  wife  aoppoae  that 
this  Sophus  most  have  lived  later  than  ue  consul 
of  &  c.  304.  [0.  L.] 

SO'POLIS  (StfvoAii),  son  of  Heimodoroa,  com- 
manded the  Amphipolitan  cavalry  in  the  army  of 
Alexander  tbe  Great,  in  the  battle  against  the 
Triballians  on  the  banks  of  the  river  Lyginu*,  B.  c 
335.  He  is  mentioned  agtun  aa  commanding  a 
troop  of  horse,  probably  the  contingent  from  Am- 
phipolis,  at  the  battle  of  ArbeU  in  B.  c  331  ;  and 
we  may  perhaps  identify  him  with  the  fiither  of 
Hermolaiia,  the  youthful  con^nter  agunst  Alex- 
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Ruder^  fife  tHUHOLAun].  (Arr.  Anab.  i.  %  iii. 
II,  iv.lS;  Cnrt.viii7.)  [E.  E.] 

SOTOLIS,  a  distinguiabed  punter,  iho  £oa- 
riflhed  at  Rome  in  tiw  middls  o{  th«  first  century 
a  c.,  is  mentioned  with  Dionyiiiii  bj  PUdt,  who 
Bays,  that  their  worica  filled  the  pktiire  galleriei. 
(//.  ^.  xxxT.  n.  t,  40.  §  43.)  In  lonie  MSS. 
of  thfa  pwM^  the  name  ia  written  Sop^mt.  From 
a  paaaage  of  Cicero  {ad  AO.  iv.  16),  which  hiu 
been  first  pointed  out  by  R.  Rochetto  {Lettn  d  M. 
Sdtom^  pp.  8ifi,  404.  2d  ed.),  we  learn  that  Sopo- 
lia  wma  at  th«  head  of*  Khool  of  pnntan.  [P.  &] 

SCVPOLIS  {^/AwoKtt)  a  pbynoan  who  inatnuted 
AStiiu  (the  beretie,  not  the  physician)  in  medi- 
cine,  in  the  fbrmer  half  of  the  fimrth  centoiy  after 
ChrisL  A  high  character  is  giren  him  by  Philo- 
atorgius,  who  says  be  was  inferior  to  none  of  his 
eMitemporaries  {HiA.  Ecole*.  iiL  15,  p.  62) ;  St. 
Gr^ory  of  Nyssa,  on  tbe  other  huid,  witiwat 
Mining  Sopolis,  taya  that  Aftina  became  aerrant 
to  a  quack  doctor  {icyifn(t\  from  whom  he  picked 
up  hit  knowledge  cf  AjAt,  (Cont.  Euntm.  i.  p. 
298.)  [W.  A.  G.] 

SOPYLU&  fSopotiit.] 

SORA'NUS,  a  Sabine  divinity  of  the  lower 
world.  Mount  Sorncte,  which  probably  derived 
ita  name  from  him,  was,  according  to  Servius 
{ad  Am.  xi.  785),  Mcred  to  the  infernal  gods, 
eapetHally  to  Die^ter ;  and  it  is  related  that  during 
a  saoifice  offered  to  Stnmnna,  wolvea  snatched  away 
the  mtmila  of  the  viedina  finn  the  altac^  and  that 
the  ebephwds  pinsning  the  wolves  cane  to  a  cave, 
the  poisonons  vaponia  of  which  eansed  a  pestilenoe 
among  them.  An  oraele  dien  ordered  them  to  live, 
like  wolves,  on  prey,  and  hence  those  people  are 
called  Hirpini,  from  the  Sabina  word  hirpiu,  a 
wolf^  which  was  joined  to  that  of  Soranas,  so  that 
their  foil  samo  was  HitpiDi  Soiani.  It  was  a 
custom  observed  down  to  a  compaiatiTely  late 
period  that  the  Hirpi  oi  Hirpuii  (profaaUy  soma 
ancient  Sabine  bmiliea)  at  the  feotiTal  on  mount 
Soracte,  walked  with  hare  feet  upon  the  glowing 
conla  of  fir-wood,  carrying  about  the  entnu^  of  the 
victims  (Serv.  ad  Am.  xi.  784,  && ;  Plio.  H.  M 
▼ii.  3;  Sil.  ItaL  v.  174;  Strab.  v.  p.  226). 
Soabo  coBiHota  this  amanmj  with  the  worship 
of  Fenmis,  and  this  circnmetance,  as  well  as  the 
proximity  of  the  sanctuary  of  the  two  divinities, 
shows,  that  Sotanus  and  Feronia  probably  belonged 
to  tbe  same  religion.  Roman  poets  sometimes 
identified  Soranoa  with  the  Greek  Apollo.  (Virg. 
Am.  B.  78S ;  eomp.  Hiiller,  EbuA.  vol  ii  p.  67, 
Ao.;  Hartui^,  Dit  /Ie%MM  dtr  JSomer,  vol  ii. 
p.  191.  &C.)  [L.S.] 

SORA'NUS  (itfptwAt),  the  name  of  several 
physicians,  whom  it  is  difficult  (if  not  impossible) 
to  distinguish  with  oertmnty.  The  following  are 
enumemted  bv  Fabrinus  {Bibt.  Or.  voLxii.  p.  684, 
ed.  vet    See'also  vol.  xiii.  p.  426.) 

1.  A  native  of  Cos,  who  appears  to  have  written 
an  account  of  Hippocrates,  and  is  odd  to  have 
examined  the  libraries  and  official  records  at  Cos, 
in  search  ot  materials.  His  date  is  unknown,  but 
ha  may  periiqn  have  lived  in  the  third  or  second 
eantaiy  b.c.  He  is  quoted  by  Soranua,  the  anther 
of  the  Life  of  Hippocrates,  (f  1.) 

2.  A  native  of  Midliu  in  Cilida*t  vhoaa  data  is 


*  Haller  seems  to  consider  this  Soianns  to  be 
the  nme  as  one  of  the  followii^  {BM.  Madm. 
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nnknown,  but  woo  ia  mentioned  by  Soldas  as  one 

if  tbe  **  more  ancient**  physicians  (wpwff^Sf  ei). 
He  appeara  to  have  been  eminent  in  his  [oofesnoD ; 
and  as  he  lived  after  the  time  of  Hippociatea,  b* 
may  perhus  be  placed  in  the  fonrth  or  third  «»- 
tury  B.a  (Snid.  t.  c  Swpcu^i.) 

3.  A  native  of  Ephestis,  whose  blher*e  name 
was  Menanda,  and  his  mother's  Phoebe.  Ha 
first  practised  his  [sofesuon  at  Alexandria^  and 
afterwards  at  Rome,  in  tbe  reigns  of  Tiajon  and 
Hadrian,  A.D.  98—138.  Soida*  (who  gives  tbe 
above  aoeonnt  of  him)  adds  that  ha  eompoaad  aa- 
Tenl  ezcaltent  work^ 

4.  Another  native  of  Epheoos,  who  fived  later, 
and  who  (according  to  Snidaa)  wroia  rvraiafW 
0it\ia  TstrtrafM,  Blous  'larp^f,  itaX  aW<t«i,  asd 
^wrdrfiMTO^  0ii\Ut  Mica,  and  other  woika. 

Now  it  is  quite  possible  that  Suidaa  may  bt 
eoneet  in  stating  that  there  were  two  phymdau  of 
the  name  of  Sonnna,  both  of  whom  were  natives 
of  Ephesns ;  but  at  any  rate  those  modem  writers 
who  have  attempted  to  distinguish  them  by  aaaigning 
to  each  his  proper  writings,  have  decidedly  biled, 
as  is  evident  since  tbe  publication  of  tbe  tieatiso 
Itrpl  rmwKtUf  TIaSaiv,  in  1838.  For  instance, 
Fabricins  considers  that  the  elder  Soranns  (Ko.  3) 
is  the  physician  belonging  to  the  sect  of  Uie  HS- 
thodici  who  is  frequently  quoted  by  Caeiina  Anre- 
lianus,  and  who  wrote  a  work,  **  De  Coenotetis." 
conuiting  of  at  least  two  hooka ;  and  ho  thinka 
that  the  younger  Soranua  (Noi  4)  ia  the  wither 
who  is  frequently  quoted  by  AStin^  to  wbon 
belongs  the  short  fragment  IIcpl  M^pof  Kii  IWea- 
ittiou  AiSofew,  which  is  stiti  extant  It  ia,  bowerect 
now  quite  clear,  first,  that  tbe  fragment  in  question 
forms  part  of  the  published  treatise  **  De  Morfan 
Mulienm 2.  that  the  writer  of  tUa  work 
longed  to  the  sect  of  the  Methodid  (aee  INeH^ 
Notea  at  pp.  4, 21)  ;  3.  that  this  is  the  work  fn- 
quentiy  quoted  by  Aetius  ;  and  4.  that  the  writer 
of  this  work  was  also  the  author  of  a  work 
Kmven^wv,  consisting  of  at  least  two  books.  Upon 
the  whole,  therefore,  it  seems  more  probable  that 
Diets  (note  to  Sor.  p.  23)  and  Dr.  Ermerina 
(Oiaerv.  CW^  ta  Sor.  appended  to  his  ed.  of 
Hippoer.  D«  VicL  RaL  m  Mori.  Aemt.  p.  372)  are 
correct  in  supposing  that  the  two  physicians  of  tbe 
name  of  Soranus,  mentioned  by  &iidas  as  being 
natives  of  Ephesus,  were,  in  foct,  one  and  the  s»me 
individnal.  The  only  objection  to  this  hj-polhesis, 
of  which  the  writer  is  aware,  arises  from  the  fiict 
that  in  the  treatise  **  De  Morbts  MnliwDm**  the 
names  of  several  physidana  occur  who  lived  later 
than  the  time  of  Somnus ;  and  this  difficulty  would 
of  coturse  be  insuperable  if  the  text  in  these  pasaagea 
were  genuine  and  correct.  But  the  text  of  the 
whole  treatise  is  at  present  in  a  very  unsatisfiKtwy 
state,  and  contuns  many  words,  &c  that  are  un- 
doubtedly spurious ;  so  that  (until  tiie  whole  ques- 
tion has  been  thoroughly  examined  by  some  future 
editor  Soranus)  we  are  quite  justified  ia  be- 
lieving the  passages  in  question  to  be  iBtetpelatiflaa. 
(See  Ermerins,  Lcf,  371*  Ac.) 

If,  therefore,  we  suppose  that  there  was  only  one 
frfiywiian  fX  this  name  of  Soranns  who  was  born  at 
Ephesns.  the  date  asugned  by  Snidaa  to  the  son  of 
Menander  will  agree  tolerably  well  with  that  which 
we  gatherfrom  other  sources;  he  is  quoted  by  Caelhis 


Proa.  vol.  i.  p.  207 ),  but  probably  witbont  nffidmit 
reaaon. 
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Aimliaiiiu  mlber  m  a  pi«d«oenor  than  u  •  am- 
temponiT ;  he  lind  IsHtnonlf  M  Aiehknes, 
Tho  med  ons  of  hu  medidrMi  (sp.  AR.  U.  3.  £5, 
p. 277);  bewututorto Attaliu  [Attalui,  Vol. I. 
p.  412] ;  and  he  wu  dead  when  Oslen  wrote  hit 
wnriE  "  De  Methodo  Medendi,"  u  e.  abont  a.  d. 
178,  (GbL  D*  Melk.  Med.  i.  7.  rol  s-  p.  58.) 
But,  after  all,  it  maat  be  confewed  that  the  eiact 
chnmoli^  of  Sonniu  u  oot  quite  ntU&ctoriljr 
made  out.  He  belonged  to  the  sect  of  die  MethtK 
dki  (PKudo-Gal.  Inlnd-t.^^  rol.  zir.  p.  684),  and 
was  one  of  the  nioet  eminent  phjrsiciana  of  that 
■cbotd.  Beiidee  Uie  feir  pwdenlan  mentioned 
■boff^  iiodiing  k  known  of  the  ivente  of  hii  life, 
except  that  he  paned  tome  time  in  Aquitania  (or 
the  ptupoae  of  treating  Mme  ilciii  diieaae*  which 
wen  very  prevalent  there  at  that  tim&  (Marcell. 
Empir.  De  Medioam.  c  19,  pL  321.)  The  follow- 
ing medical  worlc>  are  itill  extant  under  the  name 
of  Soranoi :  —  1.  IlifJ  rtwaunfM'  noMr,  IM  Arte 
ObiUtrkia  MmMmm  Ma^trvm;  2.  TUfi  H^rpaf 
Kal  rvraanfMi  AlMov,  Da  Uiero  tl  Pudtmdo  Afu- 
&bri;  3.  nepl  ^ij^cAm-  Karay/ufrtM',  De  SiffttU 
PraetMramm;  4.  UtfA  *I,TMaiiMy,  Do  Ftueiit ; 
5.  Btot  'IrwoKpdrovs^  Vita  Hippocratit ;  6.  In 
Artem  Medettdi  Itagoge,  The  treatiie  Ilfpl  Purai- 
Ktlttp  UaBAr  waa  first  publiiihed  in  Greek  in  1838. 
Regim.  Pmn.  Sro.  It  was  partly  prepaied  for  the 
press  by  F.  R.  Dieti,  and  finished  after  bis  death 
by  J.  F.  Lobeck.  It  is  a  raluable  and  interetting 
work,  consisting  of  one  hundred  and  twenty-two 
chapten,  with  a  few  Itnea  of  the  hundred  and 
tweu^diird,  and  the  titles  of  thirty<«q[bt  more.* 
As  baa  bem  intimated  above,  the  text  is  at  present 
in  a  Teiy  coinipt  state,  and  contains  nninerons  in- 
terpolations. Dr.  Ennerins  has  published  some 
valuable  "  Oheerationes  Criticae  in  Sor.  Eph.  D* 
Aria  Obtteir.  MoriuqM  MvL^  at  the  end  of  his 
edition  of  Hippocr.  De  FicL  Rtu.  in  Mmh.  Aeut, 
Lilgd.  Bat  8ro.  1641 ;  and  a  new  edition  of  the 
wane  is  at  this  taesent  time  (1648)  being  pre- 
pared by  Dr.  Bell  of  Paris.  With  respect  to  the 
medical  contents  of  the  work  the  reader  may  con- 
sult a  dissertation  by  H.  HiLser,  **  De  Sonmo 
Epbesio,  ejusqae  11*4  rvf.  TlaSwi'  Libro  nuper 
reperto,"  Jenae,  1840, 4tab;  another  by  J.  Pinofi; 
entitled  **  Artis  Obstetridaa  Sor.  Eph.  Doctrina 
ad  ejus  Lilmm  ntpl  Vvw.  TUSSf  nuper  repertum 
ezpouta,"  Vratid.  1 840,  8rn. ;  and  four  interesting 
arudes  bv  the  same  Dr.  Pinoff  in  tho  fint  and 
second  Tofumes  of  Henschel's  **  Janus,"  Breslan, 
1846,  1847,  8to. 

Tbe  short  pieeells^  Mifr^  KoUVnuKsfovAJBolou 
ia.  In  fret,  merely  an  extract  from  the  preceding  work 
(of  which  H  (bmu  the  fonrth  and  fifth  chapten),  con- 
taining one  of  the  best  anaiomical  deectip^oni  of  the 
female  organs  of  generation  that  have  come  down 
to  ns  from  antiquity.  It  has  been  preserred  by 
Oribauns  (CoO.  Mtdie.  xxir.  SI,  82),  and  is  to 
he  fbuDd  in  Greek 'm  Gonpyl's  edition  of  Bnfna 
Ephesius,  Paris,  1554, 8rOb,  and  in  the  fint  rolnme 
of  Idelet^B  "  Physici  et  Medici  Oraeci  Minores," 
Bend.  1841,  8<ro.  There  is  a  I^dn  trantiation  in 
difierent  editions  of  Oribasius,  in  that  of  Theo< 
philDS  Dt  Oot^  Hwm.  Fabr.  Pari^  1 556,  Sto,,  and 
in  F.  Panltm  **  Univena  Antiqaorum  Ana  to  dm," 
Venet.  1(04.  fbl. 


*  The  chapten  an  not  nnnbered  regnhirly  in 
the  Greek  text    See  Dr.  Pinoff  in  HenschePs 
Janna,"  toL  i.  p.  708,  foIL 
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The  fssgmmt         Xtnulmp  Kemc)^iArmv  was 

fnblidted  with  a  -Latin  translation  )ij  Coechi  in 
is  collection  of  "  OraMonun  Chinugici  Libri,** 
Plotent  1754,  foL ;  and  the  Greek  text  is  inserted 
in  Ideler'ft  /%>.  et  Med.  Gr.  Min. 

The  short  piece  Utpt  ^wiUv/tmr  is  to  be  foond 
in  Greek  and  Latin  in  the  twelfUi  Tolnme  of  Char- 
tier^  edition  of  Hippociates  and  Oakn,  Paria,  1679, 
foL 

The  BfM  Imnp^Totit  is  of  little  value  in  itadt^ 
hot  is  interesting  as  being  the  only  ancient  acconnt 
of  that  great  physician  that  remains,  except  wliat 
is  told  us  by  Snidas  and  John  Taetaea.  Jt  may 
perhaps  have  fimned  part  of  the  collection  ef  me- 
dical biographies  mentioned  by  Soidaa  as  beinc 
written  by  tiie  yonnger  Soranns.  It  is  published 
in  several  editions  of  the  works  of  Hippocrates ; 
and  is  inserted  also  in  the  old  edition  of  Fabric. 
Bibl.  Or.  (vol  xii.  p.  675X  in  Ideler's  Phyi.  at 
Med.  Or.  Jlfuk,  and  in  A.  Westennann's  **  Vitamin 
Scriptoree  Omeci  Minoivs,"  Bmnav.  1845,  8vo. 

The  treatise  entitled  **  In  Artwn  Hedendi  Im- 
gi^"  is  extant  only  in  Latin,  and  is  generally 
conMdered  to  be  apurioua  The  author  is  called 
"  Sonnns  Ephesina,  insignis  Perip:itetic»s  et  ve- 
tustisumus  Archiater."  The  only  writers  quoted 
in  the  work  an  Homer  (c  16),  Hippocrates  (c  3, 
4,23),  Erasistntus  (e.  1).  and  Galen  (&  13);aiid 
it  has  been  supposed  to  be  rather  an  original  Latin 
treatise  than  a  translation  from  the  Creek  (see 
Cagnati,  Far.  Obeen.  iv.  2).  It  is  to  be  found  in 
tho  collection  of  medical  anthon  published  by 
Albnnns  Torinna,  BaatL  1528,  foL  |  and  also  in  tfala 
^ine  Cotlretton,  Venet  1547  foL 

Besides  these  works  (if  they  were  all  written 
by  the  same  person).  So  ran  us  was  the  author  of 
several  others,  of  which  only  the  titles  and  some 
fragments  have  been  preserved.  Galen  mentions 
two  works  on  Pharmacy,  from  which  he  qnotes 
some  passages  <  De  Compoe.  Mtdieam.  anv  Imc  L 
2,  vi.  7, 8,  vii.  2.  vol.  ziL  pp.  414, 956, 987,  ziii.  42); 
one,  consisting  of  at  least  four  hooka,  entitled  Ilffil 
to^ftoKflat,  uid  the  other  Viov6tiS\ot  tapfiami^ 
tik6s,  Caelius  Aurelianns  quotes  **  De  Adjutoriis,** 
"  De  Pebribua,**  **  Libri  Cansarum,  qnos  Ahmh»- 
yovfUrovs  awellavit,"  and  the  second  book  **  Da 
Coenotatii  "  {De  Mcrb.  Aemt.  ii.  29,  83 ;  A  Mori. 
Ckrom.  I  8,  it.  1,  pp.  148.  158,  289,  494),  and 
says  that  part  of  his  own  work  was  merely  a  tran» 
lationofonebySonnuB(^  Afor&jjeiiJLii.  l.p.75). 
Soranna  himself  refers  to  his  works  entitled  11^ 
•XtipnoTM  {De  Aria  O&ri.  p.  10),  Hcpl  ZMvyop^ 
(p.  11),  mfitwnfdPiatit  (p.  20),  Ospl  Koirv. 
TiW  (p.2SX  tJ  Tyuiw  (p.  27),  nept  Nan}- 
(p.  106X  and  nspl  •Qiittr  (p^  106).  Ter- 
tuUian  quotes  a  work  by  Soranus  Do  Anima,**  in 
four  books  {De  AmmOy  oc.  8, 15, 25, 44),  in  which 
he  divided  the  soul  into  sevan  parte  (Md.  &  14), 
and  denied  ita  immottali^  {did.  a  6).  He  ia 
quoted  by  Paolns  AegiDCto  (it.  59),  as  being  one 
of  the  earliest  Greek  mediod  wrilen,  who  had 
described  the  species  of  worm  called  FUaria  Medi- 
neiuity  or  Gmxea  Worm  (see  J,  Weihe,  De  Filar. 
Mtdm.  Commemt,  BwoL  1832,  8vo.) ;  and  he  ap- 
pean  to  have  enjoyed  a  great  rotation  among 
the  andanla,  aa  St.  Angutine  calls  him  **  Me- 
didnaa  auctor  nobilissbnna "  (GwL  JWioa.  t.  51, 
vol.  X.  p.  664,  ed  Bened.),  and  TertoUian,  "  Me- 
thodicne  Hedidnao  instmctissimua  aactor"  (As 
ifauKo,  c.  6).  See  also  SL  CypriaD,  ^mL  78«  & 
IS6,  ed.  Pnria,  1726.)  [W.  A.  0.] 
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SORA'NUS,  SERVl'LIUS  BAHEA.  [Ba- 

SORA'NUS,  Q.  VALE'RIUS,  whom  Cmtat 
in  th«  De  Oraiore  dnignaU'i  lu  literaUHimum 
togstorum  amiiiuni,")e  the  author  of  two  hexnmeten, 
quoted  at  aecoiid-hsnd  from  Varro,  hj-  St.  Augua- 
tine  {De  Cm.  Dri^  vil  9),  and  alM  the  third  of 
ths  mythogniphen  first  publuhed  by  Mai-  The 
linn  in  quectioit, 

"  Jttppiter  omnipotent,  remm  r^mqae  rep* rtor. 
Progenitor  genitrixqne  Deuin.Deu«uiiu>et  idem," 

may  very  pombly,  aa  Meyer  conjectnrei,  have  be«'n 
eontuned  in  the  work  apoken  uf  by  Pliny  (//.  jV. 
Pnet)  u  having  been  entitled  'EwovriAui',  while 
the  fragment  adduced  in  the  treatise  of  Varro  De 
Lv^/ua  Laiina  (vii.  31,  comp.  63,  x.  70),  as  an 
example  of  the  word  adagio,  ii  probably  extracted 
from  a  different  piece.  It  ia  evident,  froni  the 
{MHage  in  Cicero  referred  to  above,  thnt  Sontme 
tnmX  have  been  a  contemporary  of  Anloitius  the 
wator,  and  therefore  fiouri<hed  about  B.a  100. 
(See  Anihot.  Lot.  ed.  Meyer,  praef.  p.  x.)  The 
mythographer  of  Mai  cnlU  him  Serrantu,  vrhkh  n 
elaariy  a  blander,  perfaape  due  to  the  copyiat,  and 
in  no  way  muat  he  be  confounded  wiUi  the  Seiranna 
of  Javentl  (SaL  viL  80),  who  lived  under  Nero. 
(Cmnpace  Plin.  H.  If.  iii.  5 ;  PluL  Quaett.  Rom. 
61  ;  Oeibeh'a  ed.  of  Lociliiu,  8vo.  Tunc  1846. 
p.  xxxl)  [W.  R.1 

SORO'RIA,  a  attnumie  of  Juno,  under  which 
an  altar  ta  aaid  to  have  been  erected  to  her  in 
with  Janni  Cnriatina,  when  Hnatina, 
on  hia  return  home,  had  alain  hie  uater,  and  bad 
been  purified  of  the  murder.  (Liv.  i.  26 ;  Fcit. 
p.  297,  ed.  Miiller.)  [L.S.] 

SOSANDER  (Z«'<riu'3fMr).  1.  A  fotter-brother 
of  king  Attaluj.  He  diatinguiihed  himaelf  in  the 
wnr  between  the  latter  and  Pruiiat  by  bit  defence 
<ir£l«ea(/'oj'96.xxxiL2fiV. 
.  2.  A  navigator  referred  to  in  the  epit<Rne  of 
Artemidoma  of  Gphesna  (p.  63),  aa  the  author  of  a 
work  nn  India.  ( Voiaina,  de  Hiil.  Graeeit.  p.  500, 
ed.  Weatermann.)  [C.  P.  M]. 

SOSANDER  (Zcjirtu'SfMT),  the  aeventeenth  in 
dciceiit  from  Aeaculapiua,  who  lived  in  the  fifth  and 
fourth  eenturieo  a  a  He  waa  the  im)  of  Heiaclidea 
and  brother  of  Hippociatee  II.,  the  moat  &moua  of 
that  nam&  (Le  Clerc,  HM.  de  la  Mid.) 

A  phyaician  of  the  aame  name  (who  muat  have 
lived  aome  time  before  the  first  century  after  Chriat, 
and  who  may  posaibly  be  the  same  peraon).  is 
quoted  by  Aaclepiadea  Phannadon  (ap.  Galen,  D» 
Compit.  Medicaim.  tee.  Loc  iv.7.  vol.  xiL  p.  733). 
who  haa  preaerved  one  of  hia  medioU  formulae. 
See  also  Aiftios  (ii.  3.  78.  p.  332.)    [W.  A.  O.] 

BO'StA  OALLA.  [Galla.] 

SOSIA'NUS,  ANTI'STIUS,  waa  tribune  of 
the  pkba,  a.  d.  £6,  and  piaeto^  a.  d.  63.  In  the 
latter  year  he  was  bankhed  tar  having  written 
libelloui  verm  against  Nero,  but  waa  recalled  to 
Itome  in  a.  o.  66,  in  eoatequence  of  hia  having 
brought  an  accusation  againat  Anteiua.  He  was, 
however,  again  baniahed  at  the  commencement  of 
Nero'^  reign  aa  one  of  the  infbmers  under  the 
^nnL  (Tab  Am.  xiiL  28,  siv.  48,  xvi.  14,  HUL 
IT.  44.) 

SOSIA'NUS,  a  Bomame  of  Apollo  at  Rome, 
derived  from  the  qnaeator  C.  Soaiua  bringing  fais 
sutoe  from  Sehnicia  to  Rome.  (Cic.  ad  Ait.  viiL 
6 ;  Plin.  A.  a:  xiiL  5.  xxxvi.  4.)  S.] 
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SO  SIAS  (SMlaiX  a  viae-iMuntcr,  whose  bus 

ia  inacribni  im  a  beautiful  c^fbr,  which  was  dis- 
covered at  Vulci,  in  1828.  and  is  now  in  the  Royal 
Museum  at  Berlin  (No.  1030).  Thia  work  ison« 
of  the  finest  extant  specimena  of  Greco- Etnucan 
vaae>  pain  ting.  Writers  on  ancient  art  have  com- 
pared it  to  the  pnductiona  of  Pelvgnotus,  on  ac- 
eotmt  of  the  character  viuble  in  the  figures,  or  to 
those  of  Dionyaius  on  account  of  its  minute  and 
elaborate  finish.  At  all  events  it  belongs  to  one  of 
the  beat  periods  of  Grecian  art,  and  from  the  man- 
ner in  which  the  figures  are  adnpted  to  the  sh^te 
of  the  vessel,  as  well  as  from  the  whtrfe  style  n( 
the  compoaitioTS  it  ia  prononneed  by  the  best  judges 
to  be  manifestly  an  original  wtnlc  and  not  a  men- 
copy  from  aome  greater  artist.  The  subject  re- 
presented on  the  inner  ude  of  the  vase  is  taken 
from  the  mythical  adventures  of  Achilles  and 
PalTDclua.  Achilles,  who  had  been  instructed  by 
Cheiron  in  the  healing  art,  ia  binding  up  a  wound 
which  Patroclua  has  received,  aa  ia  supposed.  i»  the 
battle  against  the  Myaian  Telephna,  which  was  the 
first  great  victory  gained  by  the  two  heroea.  The 
meaning  of  the  composition  on  the  outer  side  is 
more  doubtfuL  It  eooaists  chiefly  of  figures  of 
divinities,  and  haa  been  variously  interpreted  aa 
the  marriage  of  Peleus  and  Thetis,  or  some  other 
marriage  subject,  ot,  in  connection  with  the  other 
side  of  the  vase,  aa  a  group  of  divinities  assisting  as 
apectaton  of  the  exploits  of  Achilles  and  his  friend. 
The  vase  ia  anpposed  to  have  been  a  bridal  pre- 
sent. It  ia  engraved  in  the  Momumfnii  Imtdiii 
of  the  Aichaeolopeal  Inatituta  of  Rome,  vol  L  pi. 
34,  and  in  Geriiardii  TVmbeAafaa  det  Kim.  Mms. 
pi.  6. 

Reapecting  the  artist  we  have  no  farther  informa- 
tion, but  the  critics  have  of  course  indulged  in 
sundry  conjectures.  Raoul-HocRette  supposes  that 
he  may  have  been  a  Sicilian,  from  the  frequeiwy 
with  which  names  beginninf  in  &s  are  found 
among  the  Greeks  of  ^cily  ;  a  point  of  mne  im- 
portance in  connection  with  the  theory  Ibniicrly 
advanced  by  him,  that  the  painters  of  EtruM^nn 
vases  were  generally  Sicilian  (treeks ;  but  thnt 
theory  be  now  renounces.  Others  hare  seen  a 
connection  between  the  medicinal  subject  of  tli^ 
inner  side  of  the  vase  and  the  root-meaning  of  the 
artist's  name.  (Miiller,  ArciM.  d.  KumL  §  143. 
n.  3  ;  R.  Ruchette,  LtUn  d  M.  ScImth^  pp.  .^9.  CM. 
2d.  ed.  J  Nrtjtler,  KUnti/er  Ltxicon.  t.  v.)    [P.  S.] 

SOSI'BIUS  (2«(rf«Mt),  historical  1.  A  Ta- 
rentine,  one  of  the  capiains  of  the  body-guards  of 
Ptolemy  Phihtdelphua.  (Joseph.  Ant.  xiL  2.  §  2.) 
It  is  not  improbalite  he  may  have  been  the  iiuht-r 
of  the  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator. 

2.  The  chief  minister  of  Ptolemy  Philopator,  king 
of  EgypL  Nothing  is  known  of  his  origin  or  parent- 
age, though  he  may  have  been  a  son  of  No.  I  ;  ni>r 
have  we  any  account  of  the  mauu  1^  which  ha 
rose  to  power ;  but  we  find  him  inunediately  after 
the  accession  of  Ptolemy  (B.&  232),  eierctsbg  the 
greatest  influence  over  die  young  king,  and  virtwijiy 
holding  the  chief  direction  of  affairs.  He  soon 
proved  himself,  aa  he  is  termed  by  Polybius,  a 
ready  and  dexterons  instrument  of  tyranny:  it 
was  by  his  ninistnation,  if  not  at  his  instigation, 
that  Ptolemy  pat  to  death  in  wcoesnon  his  unde 
LysiniachuB,  his  brother  Magna,  and  hia  mother 
Beranice.  Not  long  after,  Cleomenea,  of  whose  in- 
tloence  with  the  mercenary  troops  Sosibias  had  at 
tills  time  deztciously  availed  himself  shared  tba 
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«me  &te  (Ptljh.  v.  34—39,  xt.  2i ;  Plut.  Otom. 
33 — Sfi).  While  the  youiig  king  gava  himKll'  up 
to  luxury  and  debaucbeiy,  the  whole  wlminifitintinii 
of  tlM  kmgdMn  wippnn  to  haTe  been  left  to  Soai- 
l^iu,  who  allowed  both  the  financea  and  military 
defence*  to  fiiH  into  a  itate  of  th«  grmteat  decav, 
•o  that  when  Antiochut  the  Great  declared  war 
Bgainrt  Ptolemy,  and  invaded  Coele-Uyrio,  it  was 
j6me  time  before  the  Egyptian  monarch  or  his 
ministers  could  muster  an  army  to  oppose  him. 
Soaibius,  however,  displayed  some  dexterity  in  de- 
laying the  progress  of  Aiitlochas  by  DegotiHtion 
until  he  had  time  to  orfcanin  a  mercenary  force  : 
and  when,  in  b.  c  218,  Ptolemy  at  length  took  the 
field  in  person,  Sosibiut  acccompanied  hirn^  and 
WW  present  at  the  deduve  battle  of  Rapbia.  After 
the  doae  of  the  campaign  he  found  a  more  con- 
genial occapation  in  neitotiating  the  terms  of  the 
treaty  of  peace,  which  Piolemr  commissioned  him 
to  arrange  with  AnUochus.  (Polyb.  t.  63,  65,  66, 
83,87.) 

During  the  remunder  of  the  reign  of  Ptolemy 
Soitbias  seema  to  hate  retained  his  power,  without 
MtpoaitioD.  thonjih  sharing  it  in  some  d^ree  with 
ue  infiunooj  Aigatbodes,  but  we  huve  very  little 
information  with  regard  to  the  latter  yean  of  his 
rule.  We  ate  told,  however,  that  he  was  once 
more  the  minister  of  Ptolemy  in  putting  to  death 
his  wiCs  and  sister  Arunoe,  as  he  had  previously 
been  in  the  murder  of  hb  other  relaliona  (Polyb. 
XT.  35),  Bat  great  as  was  the  addn-aa  of  Souhini 
in  all  the  arts  and  intrigues  of  a  courtier,  he  wns 
no  match  for  his  yet  bMer  collenpne  Agathocles  ; 
nnd  althoitgh,  after  the  death  of  Philopator  {B.C. 
2{\&),  the  two  ministers  at  first  assumed  in  cnn- 

f'niiclion  the  giuirdiaiiship  of  the  young  king,  Plo- 
emy  Epiphanes,  Sosibius  seems  to  have  been  sooy 
siipphuited  and  put  to  death  by  his  iniidioos  rival. 
All  particulars  of  these  events  ore,  however,  lo«t  to 
IIS.    (Polyb.  IV.  '25,  34  ;  and  Schweigh.  ad  toe.) 

3.  A  son  of  the  preceding,  who  held  the  office 
nf  body-guard  (SomittophyLix)  to  the  yoimg  king, 
Ptolemy  Epiphanes  ;  a  post  which  AgathocM 
■nfTered  him  to  retniu  (probably  on  account  of  his 
ynnth)  even  after  the  death  of  his  father.  In  the 
tumult  which  leil  to  the  destniction  of  Agathocles, 
Sntibins  took  a  decisive  port,  by  appealing  to  the 
iii^t  monarch  himself  to  give  up  his  hated  fa- 
vuiiritea  to  the  populace  ;  and  it  was  probably  on 
this  aeconnt  that  he  subsequently  obtained  the 
gimrdianship  of  the  young  kind's  person,  with  the 
i-ustody  of  the  royal  signet.  These  duties  he  dia- 
chaiged  in  a  manner  tlwt  gave  geuend  aa^sfiution  ; 
bnt  the  intrigues  of  his  more  turbulent  and  am- 
bitious brother,  Ptolemy,  having  involved  him  in 
au  open  rupture  with  Tl^wlemna,  who  was  at  the 
head  of  the  admioistratioii,  the  htttet  obtained  the 
advantage,  and  compelh^l  Sosibiut  to  resign  his 
office  ;  from  which  time  we  hear  no  more  him. 
(Polyb.  XV.  3-2,  xvi.  22.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

SOSI'BIUS  (iMr/Cioi),  literary.  1.  A  philoso- 
pher mentioned  by  Uiogenes  Laifrtius  (ii.  -46)  as 
having  opposed  the  opinions  of  Anaxagoras  ;  but  it 
does  not  follow  necessarily  that  he  was  contempo- 
rarr  with  Anoxagoras.  Nothing  more  is  known 
of  him. 

2,  A  dislingoished  Lacedaemonian  grammarian, 
who  flourished  in  the  reign  of  Ptolemy  Philadel- 
phus  (about  &  c>  251),  and  was  contemporary 
with  Callimaehna.  (Ath.  xL  ^  493,  f..  ir.  p.  144, 
tt)   He  was  one  of  tbon  wnien  wlio  employed 
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themaelvee  in  solving  the  difficulties  met  with  in 
the  ancient  authors,  and  who  were  therefore  celled 
Avriirof  or  iwi^vruait,  in  opposition  to  the  tfaraT^ 
Kot,  who  nnployad  thmr  ingenuity  is  proposing  pni- 
blems  for  oihera  to  solve.  (Suid.  >.  v.  ■  Ath,  xl. 
p.  498.  £) 

The  foUowing  works  of  his  are  quoted ;  —  1. 
Ilfpl  AAitfiaMit  (Ath.  iii.  p  1 15,  a.,  xir.  p.  646,  a., 
p.648,b.]  2.  Iltpl  T^v  i»  AoKcSof^n  buativ 
(Ath.  IV.  p.  674,  a.,  p.  6/8,  b.)  3.  'O^rfniTw 
(Ath.  XV.  p.  690,  e.)  4.  A  Chronogmphy,  entitled 
■wtpl  j^ivwv  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  636,  t)  oi  j(pat>w  dm- 
7pa^  (eiem.  Alex.  Stnm.  vol.  i.  p.  327,  c.)  One 
of  his  works,  bnt  we  are  not  told  which,  contained 
information  respecting  the  ancient  Dorian  Comedy 
of  the  Dicelistae  and  the  Mimet.  (Said.  t.  rr. 
SMoteioi,  AudiAiffTwy ;  Ath.  xiv.  p.  621).  Besides 
the  passages  now  referred  to,  thero  are  several 
other  quotations  from  bis  writings.  (Fabric.  BM, 
Oraee.  vol  vi.  p.  379 ;  Vossins,  tU  Hiit.  Onue. 
pp.  136,  137,  ed.  Weatennann  ;  Clintmi,  M.  H, 
vol  iii,  p.  608.) 

8.  A  gtaimnariMi,  who  liyed  under  Clandina, 
and  waa  the  tutor  t4  Britannicos.   (Tacit.  Atau 

XL  1.) 

4.  Respecting  the  suppoead  tngie  poet  of  this 
name,  see  SoHiTHXUfi.  [P.  S.] 

SOSI'BIUS  (WfSiot),  an  Athenian  sculptor, 
known  as  the  maker  of  a  vase  idiont  two  ieet  high, 
in  the  Louti^  adoniad  with  eight  figures  in  relief 
of  which  two  are  thooe  of  Artemis  and  Uermem 
and  the  remaining  six  represent  a  sacrifice.  I'lie 
two  figures  of  divinities  are  in  the  archaic  style, 
but  the  others  display  a  freedom  and  gnce,  whicii 
has  led  Waagen  to  iiippdse  il  not  improbable  tlmt 
the  artist  lived  in  the  time  of  Pheidios.  The  archi- 
tectural ornaments  on  the  vase  aro  qoite  in  the 
style  of  that  age.  (Clamc,  pi.  126,  No.  332  ;  Bou- 
illon, iii.  79 ;  Wnl^^n,  Kwaixttrhe  tu  K^w/Her 
M  Ftiru,  p.  101 ;  Nagler,  KiUi^ar-L$ncon,  t.  v, 
HoaLiu*.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSICLES  (3a*ffiiAqf).a  Cimnthian  deputy, 
at  that  remorlEable  congress  of  the  allies  of  Sparta, 
before  which  the  Spartans  laid  their  proposal  for 
restoring  Hippias  to  the  tyranny  of  Athens.  So- 
sides  remonstrated  with  indignant  vehemence 
against  the  measure,  and  set  forth  the  evils  which 
Corinth  had  endured  under  the  successive  ^nnniee 
of  Cypselns  and  Periander.  His  appeal  was  ro» 
ceasnil  with  the  allies,  and  the  project  was  abaiH 
doned.  (Herod,  v,  92,  98.)  [EL  E.] 

SOSICLES  {JttvutKnA  ia  mentkmed  by  F». 
bridus,  on  the  authority  of  Suidas  and  Endoda,  as 
a  tragic  poet  of  the  time  of  Philip  and  Alexander 
the  OreaL  It  spears,  however,  from  the  beet 
HSS.  of  Snidaa,  that  tha  name  is  errooeoosly  In- 
troduced, owing  to  die  text  of  Suidaa  being  misread 
by  some  of  his  copyists,  as  well  as  by  Endoda. 
According  to  the  true  reading  of  Suidas,  Sosicles  Is 
simply  mentioned  as  the  fiither  of  the  tragic  poet 
Sosipimnea,  (Suid.  ».  v.  Xsftrt^ds^i,  ed.  Kuster; 
Fudoc  p.  384  i  Westermann,  V^Uurum  Serijd. 
OniK.  Min.  p.  152,  n.  65  ;  Fabric  JtiU.  Graec. 
vol.ii.  p.  32-2.)  [P.  S.] 

S0'SICLES(2oHrMA^r),  artists.  I.  A  sculptor 
of  unknown  age  and  country,  whose  name  is  fonnd 
inscribed  on  astatneof  an  Amaaon  in  the  Capitoline 
Miiu-um,  (lUm  Otp,  voL  iii.  pi.  46.)  The  exe- 
cution of  the  statne.  we  are  told  oy  Baoul  Rodiette, 
is  very  good,  although  tli«  form  of  the  lettera  of  the 
iuscriptitiu  belongs  to   the  teter  Roman  empire. 
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m  SOSICRATES. 

Tke  hueripUon  n  (tf  tlw  fbUowing  ftnn,  CMCIKAH, 

when  th«  meaning  of  the  uga  0  below  tbe  name 

hu  MTcr  been  HtUbcUmlf  eiplsined. 

We  owe  to  the  Mine  writer  the  publication  of  ft 
diioorerr  which  the  nrtiu'i  name  again  appenn. 
This  ia  r  j^tfa  to  which  adhere  the  two  firet  and 
«m  l^of  tba  fllatiM  of  m  nan,  wbieh  it  once  wp- 
ported.  The  ezecntion  of  then  mwiiningpnnieiw 
H  wud  hj  R.  Roehette  to  comapond  to  tut  of  tbe 
AiMuna.  The  pKnth  bean  the  following  inacnp- 
tion,  in  Urge  characten,  COICIKA . . .  The  frng- 
nient  wu  diteoTered  at  Tnecalnin,  in  1842,  in  the 
eoune  eS  the  exaiTatieni  undertaken  by  M.  Cnnina, 
at  ih»  axpenae  of  the  qoeen  dowager  of  Sardinia  ; 
■nd  it  WH  to  fonn  (aod  now,  we  auppoae,  forms)  • 

Kt  of  the  collection  of  ancient  marbles  found  at 
■eulmn.  and  prewrred  in  the  Villa  della  Raft- 
Delia.  (R.  Roehette,  Latin  i  Af.  SBkornt  ^  403, 
3ded.) 

2:  Oen  engiaver.  [SosTBBRni.]       [P.  &] 
SOSI'CR  ATES  {imtucfinp),  k  Tiea-geMnl  of 
the  AchamnB  in  their  war  agiunst  the  RonwDS 

(b.  c.  147X  wAi  the  chief  mover  of  the  tew^ution, 
Uken  bT  an  BMemblj  held  nt  Corinth,  to  endeavour 
to  treat'  with  Metellua  ;  for  which  act,  npon  the 
arrival  of  Difti>ni  at  Corinth,  he  wu  condemned  to 
death  ;  and,  in  the  hope  of  extorting  ft  eonfeMion 
from  bim,  be  wai  •objected  to  the  tevemt  tnrtnrea, 
nnder  which  he  expired.  This  eniel  deed  n  die- 
goaied  tbe  people,  that  Dinras  did  not  venture  to 
carry  out  hie  intention  of  patting  to  death  the  am- 
bnaiiidon  who  bad  bfen  ^t  to  Hrtetlui.  ( Polyb. 
zL  A  i  Iliitlwall,  Hkt.  tf  Grceet,  toI.  viii.  p. 
4«1.)  [P.  8.] 

SOSrCRATES  (SwrHCfwinir).  literary.  1.  A 
comic  poet,  whote  dme  is  nnknnwn.  PolUtx  quotes 
twice  from  his  play  entitled  naf>cut«ra04«i|  (Poll, 
ix.  57i  iv.  173  ;  in  both  pamngM  the  name  is  cor- 
nipted  ;  in  the  former  into  'IrroKp<(rqs,  in  the 
latter  into  Kpdnit ;  hot  in  the  latter  pamge  a 
mannscript  hu  Sw-i  Kpdrq  r).  H  is  ^iXdScA^  also 
is  cited  by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p.  474,  a.) ;  and  there 
are  some  other  quotations  from  anknown  plays  of 
his.  (Ath.  t.  p.  31,  e. ;  Stob.  Flor.  xziii.  2 ; 
Maxim.  Conf  p.  19R,  Oesner.)  From  the  titles  of 
hia  pUys.  Meineke  thinks  it  more  probable  that  he 
behinged  to  tba  New  Comedy  than  to  the  Middle. 
(Meineka,  Fng.  Om.  €han,  vol  I  pp.  498,  499, 
ToL  iv.  pp.  591,  592  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  ii. 
p.  495.) 

2.  Of  Rhodes,  an  hiitorienl  writer,  who  fs  quoted 
by  Diogenes  La^rtius  (ii.  84)  as  an  anthori^  for 
the  statement,  that  Aristippus  wrote  nothing.  It 
it  thanfim  inferred,  with  mnch  probability,  that 
he  is  tbe  Mme  as  the  Soncratet  whoae  work  npon 
the  SueceKton  of  Ab  I'kilo»apkert  is  quoted  by 
Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  16.3,  f,  a*»ff«pclTi)i  4y  rptr^ 
^lAeff^jferr  timSojpjj).  He  also  wrote  a  work  on 
the  histoiT  ^  Crete,  K^rmi,  which  is  frequently 
quoted.  (Strab.  x.  p.  474  ;  Ath.  vi.  p.  261,  e.  ef 
oUk)  He  flourished  after  Hermippua  and  before 
Apoilodoras,  and  therefore  between  B.C.  300  and 
ac.  128.  (Clinton,  F.  H.  toL  iii.  p.  565.) 

There  appear  to  have  been  other  writers  of  the 
name  ;  mat  as  Soaiemtes  Phanagnrites.  whose 
HoSh  la  quoted  br  Athenaens  (xiii.  p.  590,  b.) ; 
and  a  eertun  Soiicnitea  qnoted  by  Fulgentius 
nandadea  (t.  t%  NefKHiItt).  The  passage  of  a 
Bosieratea  of  Cjiieos,  dtod  Fnlgentiui 


SOSIOENES. 

it.  13\  is  evidently  copied  {no  a  qnotation  made 
by  Diogenes  I^Ertias  from  the  Siieeemm  o/*  lln- 
ItmtiKn.  The  name  is  aonwtimea  eonfcmnded 
with  SocnOa.  (Vosnna,  A  Hut  Onuc  pt  500, 
ed.  Westermann  ;  Fabric.  Oraee.  vol  ii.  p. 
873.  vol.  vi.  p.  138.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSI'OENES  (SwnrJnti).  I.  An  officer  who 
commanded  the  Phoenician  fleet,  iriiich  had  been 
aaaemUed  by  Enmenaa  to  make  bead  against  Im 
rivria  in  B.C.  318.  The  fleet  had  aimed  at 
Rhoaus,  where  it  was  detained  by  coniraiy  winds, 
when  that  of  Antigonns  suddenly  arrived,  adorned 
with  gnifandi  and  other  triumphal  omamenta,  from 
its  recent  victory  at  the  Helle^xmL  Sosigrjies 
himself  was  on  shore,  and  waa  nnable  to  restrain 
the  crews,  who  immediateiT  dadared  in  fimnr  of 
Antigonns,  and  Joined  tbe  boatile  fleet  (Polyaen. 
iv.  6.  8  9.) 

2.  (Perhaps  identical  with  tbe  preceding.)  A 
friend  of  DametrioB  Poliorcetes,  wno  was  one  of 
the  fisw  that  still  remained  with  him  in  his  letrmt 
and  wanderinga  after  his  last  defeat  by  Scleacns, 
&  C  286.  He  Iwd  pveaerved  400  pieoaa  of  giM, 
wbicb  he  now  oflered  to  Demetnsa  aa  a  hst 
monree,  and  with  thia  supply  the  king  endea- 
voured to  reach  the  coast,  but  was  intercepted  by 
the  detachments  of  Seleucus,  and  compelled  to  sur- 
render at  discretion.    (PloL  Demttr.  49.) 

3.  A  Rhodian  by  birth,  but  who  appears  to 
have  held  a  magistracy  among  the  Achaeana,  whom 
he  persuaded  to  pasa  a  decree  abolishing  all  the 
honoun  which  bad  been  ntUd  to  Eamenea,  king  of 
Pergamna,  (Pdyb.  xxvfii.  7  ;  and  Schweigh.  ad 
loe.)  [E.  H.  B.} 

SOSrOENES  (Kmrrytrns),  die  peripatetic  the 
aatronomer  employed  by  Jnlini  Caeaar  to  auper^ 
intend  the  correction  of  die  calendar  (b.  c  46),  is 
called  an  E^>yptian,  but  may  be  suppcMed  to  have 
been  an  Alexandrian  Oieek.  With  the  exceptimi 
of  certain  aJIusiims  to  him  by  name,  which  aimply 
confinn  the  lact  that  he  waa  considered  a  skilful 
aatnnemn',  nothing  can  be  found  concerning  him. 
Tbe  moot  definite  of  them  is  that  of  SimplkinR, 
who  says  he  wrote  on  aatronony*  A  sentence  of 
Pliny  (a.  N.  il  8)  it  interpceted  by  Weidler  as 
implying  that  Sosigenea  maintained  the  motion 
of  Mercury  round  tbe  inn.  Riccioli  and  othm 
rmntent  that  be  remained  at  Rome  until  the  tinw 
of^ Angnttna,  and  aided  in  ^  final  wiabliahmnit 
of  the  cakiidar  aceoidiiv  to  Hm  intention  of  J»- 
lioB.  But  it  mutt  be  clear  that  if  Son^net  had 
remained  at  Rome,  the  Angnstnn  conecUon  Dfvrr 
could  have  been  nwded :  the  le>4>-year  would  ncvrr 
have  been  made  a  triennial  intercalation  nnder  the 
eje  of  the  astronomer  himselC  Nevertheless,  Pliny 
(^H.N.xy'm.  25)  mentions  the  AoglMan  correction, 
most  probably,  as  if  tt  had  been  a  cnKction  of  the 
theory  of  the  calendar,  arinng  out  of  the  furthi-r 
investigations  of  Sosigenes  himself :  his  words  are 
**  ea  ipaa  ratio  postea  oomperto  errore  convcta 
eat,  iu  at  dnodedm  annit  continnis  non  inter- 
calaretar . . . .  et  Soaigenet  ipse  irS>ia  rommtmtw 
tion&uM,  qmoHqnam  diliffentior  encf  eeUrit,  nam  a-a- 
joni  buMM  addmbiiara,  ipte  Kmet  enrrij/i'nJa,'^ 
According  to  nur  view  of  this  paasage  the  trr$ 
eommefitaiitmei  are  of  the  three  ocouioua  on  which, 
during  the  time  of  Angustus,  an  int^rcnlation  had 
to  be  nnitted ;  Pliny  seems  to  make  each  of  them 
.t  sepantle  interfcnnce  of  Sotigpiies  (whom  he  nay 
seem  to  keep  alive  at  Rami'  for  the  mirpiKc)  tcr 
tiie  correction  of  hia  perw^.    And  jVeidler,  in 
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803IPHANE& 

doing  honoiir  to  tha  tutronnmer  for  hia  omdonr 
and  caution,  leemt  to  fdlnw  Pliny.  (Fabric.  BibL 
Gfwe,  yd.  n.  p.  34 ;  WeiUler,  fJiMor,  Attrtm, 

131.)  [A.  De  M.] 

SOSI^US  (atMrtraf),  of  Gwtyna,  in  Cnle,  im 
artiat  or  artificer,  whote  name  i*  known  by  \in 
Kpiilchral  monnmetit,  on  which  he  ia  desifinated 
XoAk^wti}*,  a  term  which  has  been  explained  in 
different  waya.  Hy  cnniparinf;  wlint  little  can  be 
gathered  reapectin);  the  word  itaelf  with  the  baa- 
Kltef  on  the  monument.  Bockh  and  Raoul-Rochetta 
Imve  come  to  the  conclu*ion,  that  the  word  aigniliea 
a  maker  of  brome  ahielils.  The  monnm«nt,  which 
ia  in  the  Mnaeiim  of  the  Louvre,  has  biM^n  engraved 
by  Bouillon  (A/m.  dn  Ai^q.  rd.  iii.  Oyipra.  i.  3), 
ud  the  haeription  ia  pnblkhiNl  by  Bockh  [Otrp. 
Imter.  No.  837).  (R.  Rochette,  Leiln  i  Sdiorm, 
pp.  405,  406, 2d  ed. ;  comp.  Welcker,  SgUeye,  No. 
3,pp.B-7.)  [P.&l 

SOSrPATER  (tatjlrarfm).  1.  An  Athenian 
mnic  poet,  of  the  New,  and  pnhapa  also  of  the 
Middle  Comedy.  He  ia  only  mentimad  by  Athe- 
Dieiu  03C  fk  SfSf  C),  who  qnotei  a  yaj  hog  paa- 
■age  from  bis  Koroifwvfo/tjm,  in  which  mention 
ia  made  of  the  cook  Chariades,  to  whom  the  comic 
poet  Euphron  refera  aa  being  dead.  (Alh.  ix.  p. 
379,  c)  Hence  it  ia  inferred  that  Soaipater  ftou- 
tiahed  ahortty  befuis  Euphron.  (Meiiieke, /Vi^i^ 
Cum.  Oniee.  voL  i.  p.  477,  vol.  iv.  fp.  462 — 485  t 
Fabric.  BiU.  (tnue.  toI.  iL  p.  49A.) 

2.  Throe  epi grama  are  liwnd  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology nnder  the  name  of  Soaipnter  ;  but  thia  ia 
merely  thron);h  an  error  of  Salinaaiua.  The  epi- 
fmima  oiiglit  properly  to  be  asaigned  to  Dioacoridea 
(Fabric  BiU.  Orate,  vol  ir.  p.  495  ;  Brunck, 
AmoL  roL  L  p.  504  ;  Jacoba,  At^  Graee.  vol.  i.  p. 
3.55,  vol  ni.  pp.  S71  406,  toL  ziL  p.  451,  toL 
xiiLp.955.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSI'F  ATER  and  ZENON,  of  Soli,  atatimriea, 
known  by  an  inacripiion  found  at  Ltndoa  aa  having 
mndtt  one  of  the  bronae  atatnea  of  the  Uptrrtbvav- 
T«j  of  Athena  Lindia  and  Zena  Poiieua  There 
ia  Bome  doubt  aa  to  the  meaning  of  the  term  Icfxi- 
rruvamtt,  Rosa  tranalatea  it  pritaU,  R.  Rochette 
underatoiida  it  at  equivalent  to  the  ncr^fma/M  of 
Pliny  (//.  N.  ixsiv.  8.  s.  19.  §  34),  and  Welcker 
iranalat«a  it  e»-priaU.  ( Roaa,  AAeaa.  Af at.  1846 — 
1847,  vol  iv.  p.  168  i  Welcker,  RiathMm.  1846 
~I849,  vol.  Ti.  m.  982, SR5.)  [P.  &] 

SOSI'PHANES  (3Mri4>dnri),  one  of  the  am- 
bnaatidurs  whom  Antiochua  Epiphaiiea  lent  to  Rome 
when  he  engnged  in  hia  war  a^nat  £^pt  for 
Coele-Svria.    (Polyb.  xxviii.  1.  18.)  [P.S.] 

SOSI'PHANES  (Suffiipdtn^s),  the  aon  of  Soai- 
det,  of  Syracuae,  a  tragic  poet,  who,  according  to 
Snidaa,  exhibited  lanntjs-UiiM  dmniaa,  ud  ob- 
tained aeven  victoriea  ;  waa  one  of  the  aeven  trage- 
diaiia  who  were  called  tha  Tragic  Pleiad  ;  waa 
born  at  the  end  of  the  reign  of  Philip,  or,  aa  othera 
■aid,  in  that  of  Alexander  j  and  died  iu  the  t21at 
or  l'24th  Olympiad  (adopting  Clinton'a  correction 
fni  and  pat,  for  pU.  and  piS,) ;  while  othera  aOtted 
thatke  flmtriahadat  OH  orueotbarirf  tboie  datea. 
(Said.  «.  9.)  Clinton  propoaea  to  reduce  tbeae 
•tatementa  into  a  cooaiatent  form  in  the  following 
manner :  Soaiphanea  waa  bom  in  the  reign  of 
Philip,  or  in  that  of  Alexander,  between  B.  c  340 
and  B.  c.  330,  and  exhibited  tragedy  in  the  timea 
of  the  Pleiad,  01  121  (b.c.  296)  or  01.  124  (B.a 
284^  Ha  ia  pbead  among  the  poeU  of  the  Pleiad 
hj  a  ichniiMt  on  H^hMHion  (p.  185J,  at  wdl  aa 
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by  Snidaa  ;  bnt,  in  the  other  three  h'lta,  the  nrnite 
of  Aeantidea  appeara  inatead  of  Soaiphanea.  If  tha 
latter  really  brionged  to  the  Tragic  Pleiad,  be  mnat 
have  been  the  idd«t  of  the  innni  poeU  in  it 

or  the  aeventy-ihrM  pbya  of  Soaiphaiira,  tha 
only  remain*  are  one  title,  Mt\4ayi>Qt.  and  a  very 
few  linea  from  it  and  other  playa.  (Fabric.  HiU. 
Gneo.  vol.  it.  pp.  318,  322  ;  Clinton,  F.  H.  vol. 
ill  t,  aa.  278,  259,  pp.  5U'2, 504 ;  Welcker,  Urierk, 
Tnigid.  p.  1266;  Wagner,  Trag,(Jnue  ia 

Didot's  BtbUolheea,  p.  157.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSI'POLIS  (WfaoAiv),  i.  a.  the  aavionr  of 
the  ^tate,  waaihe  nameofaheroaniongthe  Eleaaia, 
who  waa  repreaented  aa  a  boy  wearing  a  military 
cloak,  and  carrying  the  ham  ni  Anwthea  in  hia 
band.    He  had  a  aauctuary  in  with  £[kn> 

tbyia  at  the  foot  of  the  hill  of  Cronoa  at  Olympia, 
and  no  one  waa  allowed  to  approach  his  altar  ex< 
cept  the  prieateea,  and  even  ahe  only  with  her 
hnd  covered.  Oatha  in  which  he  was  called  upini 
were  coaudered  to  be  particuhirly  aolonn  and 
Unding.  The  M%in  of  hia  wmhip  ia  tkna  re- 
lated :— Ones  wban  tba  Aicadiana  had  inmdad 
EUt  and  tha  Eleans  had  marched  ont  to  meet 
them,  there  appeared  among  tha  Eleana  a  woman 
with  a  boy  at  her  breaat  and  decUring  that 
after  aha  had  given  birth  to  the  child  ahe  had 
bean  called  upon  by  a  viaion  in  a  dream,  to  offer 
the  child  aa  a  champion  to  tlie  Eleans.  The  cnm- 
manden  vi  tha  Haana  beliering  tlM  ■a■•ruul^ 
^acod  the  child  nakad  before  their  lanka,  mid 
when  the  Arcadians  began  the  attack,  the  ^ild 
waa  metamorphoaed  into  a  serpent.  Hereupon  tlta 
Areadiana  fled  in  diamay,  and  the  Eleana  porauiiig 
them  gained  the  victory.  Tha  Eleaua  henca 
called  their  aaviour  Soaipolia,  and  on  the  spot 
wheia  be  had  dlaappaared  in  tha  fonn  of  a  eniiko 
they  built  a  sanetiiary  to  him  and  hit  anppoaed 
mothn  Eileithyia.     (Paaa.  n.  20.  %  2.  iil  25. 

§4-)  [uaj 

SOSIPPUS  <l(io-nnraf),  a  supposed  comic  poet 
of  tha  New  Comedy,  the  tinly  mention  of  wliom  is 
in  the  following  passage  of  Athenaeua  (iv.  p,  133, 
f. ),  AffiAot  M  %  3«Mnawof  ip  'AvaAiavM^r,  where, 
since  the  name  of  Soaippns  does  not  oecnr  elaa- 
where,  Meineke  propoaea  to  t«ad  IloffffSnnrei, 
adding,  however,  ^aoMfaoaa  yutmodi  ecmjeOMrk 
nikU  vtaertam,'*  Samppm  it  tM  title  of  a  comedy 
of  Anauudridea,  whiui  nay  P^XV>  Meout  tit 
the  mention  of  dw  name  m  tfaat  oi  a  eomk  poet ; 
anch  mbtakea  an  frequent  (Muneke,  HiU.  Crif, 
ambOnMC  pp.  378,458.)  [P.S.] 

S0S13  (3wnt).  1.  A  Syracasan,  who  joioed 
the  expedition  of  the  yonnger  Cyras  with  300 
roercenaiieat  (Xen.  ^aoi.  i,  3. 1 9). 

2.  A  SyaMuaa,  who  andnvotoed  to  exdta  a 
popular  oMition  agafawt  IMim  during  tba  period 
when  tha  Utter  having  made  himaelf  maatet  of 
Syracuae  waa  heneging  Dionydot  m  the  iahind 
citadel.  Soais  had  piirpoady  wounded  himself 
and  pretended  to  have  received  these  injnnea  from 
emiaasries  of  Dion,  hot  the  frand  waa  diteovered, 
and  Soua,  in  eonaeqnenoe,  waa  pnt  to  death  bj 
the  indignant  popnkce.  (Plot  /Mm.  34,  85). 

3.  A  Syraeuaan,  originally  a  man  ignoble 
birth,  and  a  bisxier  by  trade  (Liv.  zxvL  SOX  was 
one  of  the  conapiratora  who  aaaasiinated  Hierony< 
miia  at  Leontini,  b.u.  215.  [HwKONYHut].  Af- 
ter Unit  event,  Soais  and  Theodotus  (anuthar  of 
the  mupiratort}  hastened  immediately  to  Symcusr, 
whiim  they  nnted  th«  people  to  ^rma,  and.  maik 
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thennelre*  muten  of  tho  dtv  with  difl  exceptian 
of  the  citMlej,  in  which  AndtBnodorot,  the  garernor 
left  there  by  Hiennjmua,  had  fortified  hiniMlt 
Th«  next  imj  an  utembly  of  the  people  wm  held, 
in  which  Sou  imd  Tbeodotiu  were  unonfc  thoae 
choMn  u  genenla  or  praetort,  and  Aiidnnodomt 
wu  eoon  Kftet  induced  to  iiirrender  the  citadeL 
(Liv,  ZUT.31— 83).  Shortly  aft«,  be  wu  ap* 
pointwd,  togMbar  with  Dmnonieiiei,  tn  cemiDaiid 
Um  army  aent  to  the  relief  of  Leontini,  but  wriving 
too  iMe  to  aare  that  city,  which  had  already  fallen 
Into  the  power  of  Marcellu*,  they  turned  their 
anni  againtt  the  tnuton  Hippncntea  and  Gpicydet, 
who  had  taken  tefnge  at  HerbessaM.  Their  object 
wat,  however^  aftain  fhutrated  by  the  mutiny  of 
thnr  BUtMBaiy  troopa,  who  declared  in  fitvonr  of 
tbo  two  Cbrthapnians,  and  the  latter,  followiufr  up 
their  adTantnge*  quickiT  made  theineelve*  niatten 
of  fjyracnee  itael£  (Id.  ib.  Sft~32.)  Son*  on 
this  occaaion  eecaped  the  fate  of  nioei  of  his  col- 
league*, and  fled  for  refugee  to  the  cauip  of  Man«t> 
lua,  with  whom  ho  continued  throughout  the  lonj^ 
protoacted  liege  ei  hii  natiTo  city.  In  the  contM 
of  tfaeae  operationa  he  rendered  iraponant  aaaiu- 
anee  to  the  Roman  (teneral  \iy  cnrr,viii)i  on  Degotia* 
tion*  with  the  Symcitian  officers,  and  by  leading 
the  party  which  effected  the  surprise  of  the  Epi- 
polae.  For  there  servicM  he  wa«  rewurded  by  a 
conspicuoua  place  in  the  ovation  of  Marcellu*.  a.  c 
fill,  betid ea  obtainii^  the  privileicea  of  a  Runian 
dtuea  and  an  axteusive  grant  of  lands  in  the 
Srracuaan  territory.  (Id.  xxv.  25,  zxTi. 
si).).  [E.  H.  B-l 

SOSIS  (3iffa)t  a  ^dlian  niedalliat,  whrae  luune 
Ippean,  in  the  abbtariated  fotn  XflS,  on  the  front 
of  the  diadem  of  a  female  head,  which  ii  the  type 
of  a  small  Syracnsan  medallion  ;  and  alio  in  full, 
on  a  medal  of  Geloii  11.  in  the  Hembroke 
cabinet  The  admiasioii  of  this  name  into  the  Hit 
of  ancient  artista  is,  however,  a  matter  of  contro 
veny.  (R.  Rochettc,  Letirt  a  M.  Scbon,  pp.  96, 
VI.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSI'STJIATUS  (WfffTporot).  1.  A  Syra- 
coean,  who  ahared  with  Ueradeides  in  the  chief 
direction  of  the  aifiursof  his  native  country,  a  f^w 
years  prerioua  to  the  elevation  of  AgathoclcK.  The 
account  given  by  Diodonis  of  the  itepa  by  which 
they  had  tailed  ibemselvea  to  power  is  Inet.  but 
that  aathiar  trila  la  in  geiwml  toina  that  they 
wwe  nan  aeeuatoinod  to  treachefy,  Uoodahed,  and 
•very  apecie*  of  crime.  (Dtod.  xiz.  3,  and  Wea- 
■eliiig,  ad  loe.)  We  find  them  both  holdinft  the 
jiiiiit  command  of  an  expedition  lent  by  the  tiym- 
CMsani  to  aaaist  the  Crotoniatt  against  the  Brnttiaiis. 
as  well  as  of  a  aubsequent  annament  which  laid 
aiege  to  Rhegiiun;  but  Soabttatoa  appears  to  have 
held  the  firat  place,  and  we  eonn  after  find  him 
■ptdcoi  of  as  having  raised  himself  to  the  rank  of 
tyiant  or  absolute  ruler  of  Syracuse.  The  revolu- 
tion. 1^  which  he  efl^ted  this,  appran  to  have  been 
cimnected  with  a  victory  ol  the  ollgnrehicai  pnrtj 
in  the  dty,  but  their  triumi^  wa»  of  short  dumtioii, 
and  Soajstoatus  fainnelf  was  soon  after  expelled 
froai  ^riacose  together  with  600  of  the  Iwliug 
men  of  the  ariatocratieal  pany.  War  now  arose 
between  the  damocratic  party,  who  reuuiined  in 
possession  of  Symcuse,  and  the  exiles,  in  which 
the  latter,  suppoted  by  assistanoa  from  the  Car- 
thagiaiaus,  wan  not  only  able  to  maintain  their 
ground,  bat,  after  tnany  vieisutudes  of  fintune. 
tnemi  Uuir  raeal  to  their  native  citj-.    It  is 


doubtful  whether  Sosiatmtna  himadf  was  indnded 
in  the  aocominodation  which  appiars  to  have  re- 
instated the  oligarchy  in  the  duef  power,  as  his 
name  doea  not  occur  in  the  nvidntiona  which  fat 
lowed,  and  which  ended  in  the  olevatiaa  of  Aga- 
tliocles,&  c.  317.  (Diod.  xix.3 — At  a  sub- 
sequent period  however  {a.  c  314)  we  find  him 
mentioned  as  one  of  the  most  active  and  able  of 
the  Symcauii  cxilea  assembled  at  A  grigentunv,  who 
from  tbimcc  carried  on  war  aptinst  Agathocles ;  and 
the  prominent  place  which  ha  oeeupied  at  this  tiun* 
directed  against  him  the  eapedal  moiiiy  of  tbo 
Spartan  Acrotatua,  who  in  consequence  contrived 
to  remove  him  by  asaassinulion,  (Uiod,  xix.  71.) 
It  is  singular  that  Polyaenua  (v.  37)  seems  to 
represent  SuaiHtnttiu  as  aoquiring  the  sovweigii 
power  a/ler  Agathocles,  instead  of  before  him : 
but  the  circumstances  related  by  him  are  wholly 
irreconcilable  with  the  narrative  of  Diodonis. 
(Compare  also  Trog.  Pomp.  FroL  xxi.) 

2.  A  Syracusan  who,  tof{Kther  with  Thdbnun 
or  Thvniok.  for  a  time  held  the  supreme  power  in 
hit  native  dty,  during  tho  intmnl  of  confusion 
which  preceded  the  arrival  of  Pynhn^  Afuer  die 
expulsion  of  Hicetas  (about  b.  c  279),  Thynioii 
alone  is  mentioned  as  succeeding  him  in  the  chief 
direction  of  afGtirs,  but  we  soon  aftcf  find  Soai«tra- 
tus  dividing  with  him  the  poww.  Our  imperfect 
accounts  however  give  us  very  little  idea  of  the 
real  ata^  of  affiitrs.  It  appears  that  Susiotmtus 
and  Tbynion  both  relied  upon  the  lu^^rt  of  foivign 
merceiinriea :  and  wero  engaged  lu  civil  war  with 
one  another,  in  which  the  foniier  bad  theadvanuira, 
and  occupied  the  city  of  Syracuse,  while  Thynioii 
fortified  himself  in  (ho  island  citadel.  Sosiatratus 
was  also  master  of  Agrlgentum  and  not  less  than 
thirty  other  cities,  and  found  himself  at  the  he»d 
of  a  force  of  10.000  troops,  so  Umt  he  would 
prolMihly  have  crunhed  his  rival,  had  it  not  liet-n 
for  the  arrival  of  the  Cnnhaginiiius,  who  laid  sie^e 
to  Symcuse  both  by  sea  and  land.  Thus  f^rewied 
at  onoe  by  civil  dissennons  and  external  ciieiiiies. 
both  parties  implored  the  asuaiauoe  of  Fyrrhus,  and 
on  his  arrival  bosistnitus  surrendered  the  city  into 
his  hands,  and  I'hynion  the  citadel.  A  recoiiciliit- 
tion  was  now  effected  betweeu  the  rivals,  who 
thenceforth  supported  Pyrrhus  with  iheir  joint 
edbna  ;  and  So^tratiis  placed  all  the  cities  and 
tnama  at  hia  dispoiat  ia  tbo  bands  of  the  kiiin, 
whiM  heaiaistad  him  in  noorering  Agrigentum* 
which  had  fallen  into  the  hands  of  ihe  Carthimi- 
iiinns.  For  these  services  however,  he  met  with 
no  gratitude ;  the  arn^tauco  of  Pyrrbus  hnving 
alienitied  the  minds  of  all  the  Sicilians  and  ren- 
dered the  king  in  return  suspicious  of  all  the  lead- 
ing men  among  them,  he  took  an  Dpponunii.v  to 
put  Thynitm  to  death,  and  Sosistn^ua  narrunly 
escaped  sharing  the  same  tato.  His  nmne  in  nut 
again  mentioned.  (Diod.  xxii.  Ktt.  llvetehel.  p. 
49^497  ;  Uion.  HaL  Exe.  xix.  t>— li,  pp.  23i;u — 
ad  Reisko  i  Plut.  /y^  23.) 

The  name  is  written  Sostnitus  in  many  manu- 
scripts andeditiuiivbut  ihefonu  SouBttiitusapimira 
to  be  the  more  oorrecu  [E.  H.  B.J 

SUSI'THKUS  (3w>fff0«of).  of  ISynieiise  or 
Athens,  or  rather,  according  to  Suidas.  of  Alexiiti- 
dreia  in  the  Troad,  was  a  distinguished  iingic  |H>et, 
one  of  the  Tmgic  Pleud,  and  the  antagonist  of  the 
tragic  poet  Homer:  he  lluuriahed  ahoiit  UL  I'ii 
(u.  c.  284)  ;  and  wrote  bodi  in  poetry  and  in  pnws. 
(Suid.s^A)    He  ia  also' uentioued  anions  the 
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BoeU  of  the  Pleiad  in  all  the  li«tt  except  that  of 
Tsetiea. 

The  remains  of  hit  works  couiiat  of  two  linea 
from  his'ASAioT  (Stob.  Sem.  It.  23),  and  a  consi- 
demble  fngment  of  twenty-fonr  lioea  from  hit 
Ad^ns  or  AirvtpffM,  which  appear*  to  have  been 
a  dtama  putnal  in  it*  scene,  and  in  iu  form  and 
character  reiy  timilar  to  the  old  tatjric  dranuu  of 
the  Attic  tisgedian*.  (Schol.  ap,  Caaanb.  ad  Tkeoer. 
c  12  ;  comp.  Ath.  x.  p.  <IS,  b  i  Tietz.  Chil.  ii. 
£95  ;  SchoL  ad  TTuoer.  x.  4).)  By  lome  of  the 
above  antborilies  the  name  SoMua  it  wrong!  j  giren 
inatMid  of  Sotitliau.  Another  error,  into  whidi 
anme  writm  have  been  led  by  the  chuaeter  of  the 
Ad^vii  of  Soiitheua,  i>  that  of  making  him  a  comic 
poeL  (Fabric.  B!U.  Gneo.  vol.  iL  pp.  322,3-23, 
coiup.  f.  i9S  ;  Clinton.  F.  H.  wL  iiL  i:  aa.  278, 
359,  pp.  501,  502  ;  W«kJcer,  GHedt.  Troff.  p. 
1052;  Wagner,  Frag.  Trag.  Gnm.  in  Didot'a 
mJwdumy  pp.  149—153.)  [P.  S.] 

SO'SIUS.  1.  C.  Sofiius,  wa*  quaeitor  of  M'. 
Lepidui,  consul  B.  C  66.  He  was  pmetor  in  b.  C. 
49,  on  the  brenking  rat  of  the  dril  war,  and,  like 
most  of  the  other  magistrate*  of  that  year,  be- 
longed  to  the  Pompeian  party.  He  did  not,  how- 
•Ter,  remain  with  this  party  long ;  for  instead  of 
going  to  BninduBium  to  cross  the  tea  with  Ponipey, 
he  returned  to  Rome  with  Lnpus  and  openly  united 
himself  to  Caesar  (Cic.  ad  AlU  viii.  6,  ix.  I ).  After 
the  drath  of  Caesar  he  followed  the  fortunes  of 
Antony,  whom  he  accompanied  to  the  East,  and 
by  whom  he  was  appointed  in  b.  c.  38  governor  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia  in  the  place  of  Veiitldiat.  Like 
bis  predecessor  in  the  government,  he  carried  ou 
the  military  operations  in  his  province  with  great 
success.  He  wot  commanded  by  Antony  to  give 
vigorous  support  to  Herod  against  Antigonus,  the 
representative  of  the  Asmonaeon  line  of  princes, 
who  wus  in  possession  of  Jerusalem,  and  hnd 
taithertu  successfully  resisted  the  efforts  of  Herod 
to  subdue  him.  Sosiui  obtained  possession  of  the 
isliuid  and  town  of  Aradus  off  the  const  of  Phoe- 
nicia, towards  the  end  of  b.  c  38.  In  the  follow- 
ing year,  a.  c.  37,  be  advanced  against  Jerusalem 
along  with  Herod,  and  afVer  hard  fighting  became 
master  of  the  city,  and  placed  Herod  upon  the 
throne.  (Diun  Cass.  xlix.  22 ;  Joseph.  AnL  siv. 
15,  16,  B.J.  L  17—18  ;  Tac.  HU4.  v.  9  ;  Plut. 
Jjit  34.)  [IIerodes.]  In  return  for  these  ser- 
vices, Antony  obtained  for  Sosins  the  honour  of  a 
triumpli  in  B.  c.  34,  and  the  consulship  along  with 
Cii.  Domitins  Ahenobarbus  in  a  c.  32.  In  the 
atter  year  the  qiurrels  and  misuudcrstandings  be- 
tween Octuvian  and  Antony  broke  out  into  open 
hostilities,  Smius  warmly  espoused  the  cause  of  hit 
patron,  oiid  in  an  assemUyof  the  senate  ou  the  lat 
of  January  ventured  to  attack  Octaviao,  and  uphold 
the  cause  of  Antony.  Octavian  was  abaent  from 
Rome  at  thtt  time,  and  on  hit  retnni  to  the  city 
Sosiut  found  it  necestary  to  quit  Italy  and  betake 
himself  to  Antony.  In  the  following  year,  n.  c. 
31.  he  comnuuided  a  tquadron  of  Antony's  fleet; 
and  during  the  absence  of  Agrippo,  who  hnd  the 
supreme  command  of  the  fleet  of  Octavian,  he  at- 
tncked  the  squadron  of  L.  Ammtius  and  put  it  to 
flight ;  but  while  engaged  in  the  pursuit,  he  fell  in 
with  M.  Agnppa,  who  wrested  the  victory  from 
him,  killed  his  ally  Tannndimotus,  the  king  of 
Cilicia,  and  compelled  Sosius  himself  to  seek  udety 
in  flighL  It  is  erroneonaly  stated  by  Dion  Castius 
(1.  14)  that  Sosiut  fell  iu  this  eiigagcmcDt.  In 
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the  decisive  battle  of  Actium,  Sosins  commanded 
the  left  wing.  He  escaped  from  the  battle  and 
fled  to  a  pl«e  of  eoncealment,  but  was  detected 
and  brought  to  Octavian.  The  eonqnemr  pardoned 
him,  however,  at  the  inteneanon  of  L.  Arraniins 
(Suet  Aug.  17  ;  Api^an.  A  C  v.  73 ;  Dion  Cost, 
zliz.  41,  L  2, 14.  Ii.  3,  Ivi.  S8 ;  Veil  Pat  ii  85, 
SSy  There  are  several  coint  of  this  C.  Sosiut 
extant  The  specimen  annexed  hot  on  the  obvene 
the  head  of  Antony,  and  on  the  reverse  an  eagle 
standing  on  a  thmderbolt,  with  a  eadneent  before 
it,  and  the  legend  a  KMivi  q.  (Edthd,  vd.  v. 
p.  814.) 


COIN  or  a  Bosiiia. 

3.  SoKii,  the  name  of  two  brothers,  bodcsellert 

at  Rome  in  the  time  of  Horace  (S^  L  20.  %  Art. 
Poet.  345).  They  were  probably  freedmen,  per- 
haps of  the  Sosins  mentioned  above. 

SO'SIUS  FALCO.  [Falco.] 

SO'SIUS  PAPPUS,  was  honoured  with  a 
statue  by  Trajan,  and  it  mentioned  among  the 
friends  M  Hadrian.  (Dion  Cast.  Ixviii.  IS ;  Spar- 
tinn.  Hadr.  4.) 

SO'SIUS  SENE'CIO.  [Sbnbcio.] 

SOSIUS,  an  artist,  whose  name  is  given  by 
Miiller  (^ArehaoL  %  308,  n.  4)  on  the  anthority  of 
a  postage  in  Pliny  {H.  N.  xiii.  5. 1. 1 1).  Cedrimt 
f$t  Romaa  w  diiAn  Apollo  Soiiantu,  Sfkuaa  tid- 
oecfus;"  but  it  cannot  be  pronounced  with  cor- 
tjiinty,  from  this  passage,  whether  the  artist's  name 
was  Sotius,  which  is  only  found  as  a  Roman  name,  or 
SosuM,  SoitM,  or  Soms,  all  three  of  which  are  genuine 
Greek  names.  (See  Pape,  Wirtaiadi  d.  Grim-k. 
Eigeniiamen.)  Nothing  is  knownof  the  arUst'soge ; 
for  it  by  no  means  follows  necessarily  from  the  siiiiue 
being  of  wood,  that  he  lived  at  a  very  eaHy  period. 
Statues  of  divinizes  were  frequently  made  out  of 
the  finer  and  more  durable  w»»ds,  at  everj-  period 
of  Greek  art  (Siebelia,(»^  i'aiw.  v.  17.  §2  ;  ^mu/- 
l««,vDLii.p.259.)  IP-S.} 

SCSPITA,  that  is,  the  **  Ktnng  goddess,"  was 
a  surname  of  Juno  at  Lannviimi  and  at  Rome,  in 
both  of  whidi  places  she  had  a  temple.  Her  worship 
was  very  ancient  in  Latium  and  was  troiisplauted 
from  Lanurium  to  Rome.  (Cic  De  NaL  Dear.  i. 
29,  De  Die.  i.  2 ;  Liv.  viii.  14,  xxiv.  10,  xxvii.  3, 
zxix.  14,  zzxi.  13,  xxxii  30.  zL  19  ;  Ov.  F\id. 
\  ii.  56  }  Sil.  IbU.  viii.  363,  xiiL  346.)  The  name 
is  connected  with  the  verb  ir^#iv,  but  the  ancient 
Romans  called  her  Sispita,  and  to  her  name  ap- 
pears in  inscriptions,  just  as  Jupiter  also  is 
called  Sispes  inslod  of  Soipea.  (rest  p.  343,  ed. 
MUller.)  [L.  5.] 

S0'STHENES(S««fle'i^5),  a  Macedonian  offi- 
cer of  noble  birth,  bnt  unconnected  with  the 
royal  family,  who  obtained  the  supreme  direcliuii 
of  afisirs  during  the  period  of  confusion  which 
followed  the  invasion  of  the  Oauls.  After  the 
death  of  Ptolemy  Cemniiua  (b.  c.  280),  and  the 
ah(fftli\-ed  aoveivigiity  uf  his  hfuther  Majiciger, 
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Aatipater,  a  nrphew  or  Cunnder,  wta  plncfd  on 
the  throne,  but  hia  itmifmiaty  became  apevdily  ap- 
pfimit,  end  the  tinm  Imng  such  m  to  ivquira  u 
effictept  nilttii;  Iwdar,  he  wu  let  uide  after  a 
reign  of  onlj  46  days,  aad  9oethenei  auwued  tbe 
command  of  the  aimy,  though  without  the  title  <^ 
kiiiK-  His  anni  wen  at  first  crowned  with  sue- 
ecu :  be  defeated  the  division  of  the  Oauli  under 
Belgiae,  and  fnr  a  time  deured  Macedonia  uf  tbe 
harbariana,  but  was  in  bis  tani  defeated  by  Bren- 
nui  and  compelled  to  that  up  hie  tnope  within 
tke  walls  of  the  fortreeeca  Brennus,  however, 
now  turned  his  arms  ag»n«t  Greece.  Macedonia 
became  again  free,  and  Soathenee  retained  the  ad- 
niiiistnttion  of  aflkirs  during  tlie  space  of  neaiij 
two  years.  Such  at  least  ia  Uie  statenMnt  of  Por> 
phyry,  but  the  chronology  of  tbew  eTenta  U  ex- 
treme] v  obacure,  Sostbenei  ia  induded  by  the 
chroncAogen  among  the  kings  of  Macedonia ;  but 
ft  is  very  doubtful  whetli^  he  ever  asaumed  the 
roj-al  title,  which  he  hod  at  fint  expressly  refused. 
(Justin,  uiv.  5,  6 ;  Porpbyr.  ap.  Eateb.  Arm. 
ToI.i.  pp.  15fi,  157,  162.)  [a  H.  &] 

SO'STHENES  {3*HT6ir7,s\  of  Cnidat.  wrote 
a  work  on  Iberia,  of  which  Platarch  quotes  tbe 
tliirteeuth  book.  (Plut  da  Fluv.  cc  16, 17  ;  Voe- 
aius,  de  HM.  Grtudt,  p.  500,  ed.  Weat«rmann.) 

SO'STHENES  (Itnreinis),  a  gem-eii^iSTer, 
£»r  tbe  above  form,  first  suggested  by  Vuconti, 
aeema  to  be  noat  probably  the  correct  mode  of 
tending  the  imcripUon  on  a  celebrated  gem,  which 
others  bare  read  Stui^a  or  Sutoehi,  Tliis  Is  one 
of  tke  many  examples  of  the  confusion  of  Greek 
names  beginning  in  Ho.  The  Gem  is  an  intaglio, 
repreaeiiting  a  Gurgon^s  head,  in  that  beautiful  alyle 
which  did  not  prevail  until  after  the  time  of  Praxi- 
teles. (Stoich.pl.  e5;  Bracd.  pi  109;  Ma>.airA. 
vol.  iv.  pi.  S3 ;  Eckhel,  I'iem*  grao.  31  ;  Lippert, 
DaJdyliatkek,  i.  ii.  70—77;  R.  Roche  tie,  L<Uiv  a 
Af.  Hcknm,  pp.  J.i4,  155,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

SC^STRATUS  (SciffTpoTuf),  a  youth  beloved 
by  Herculea,  to  whom  funend  aacriScM  were  offered 
in  Achaia,  and  whose  tomb  wa«  shown  in  tbe 
neighbourhood  of  the  town  of  Dymc.  (Puua.  vii. 
17.  §4.)  [L.S.] 

SO'STRATUS  (SrforpaToi).  1,  An  Aegine- 
tan.  son  of  Laodainiu,  is  alluded  to  by  Herodotus 
Hs  having  made  the  greatest  profits  ever  realixed  by 
a  single  commercial  royage,  but  unfortniiatdy  the 
period  nnd  other  drcomstances  of  this  anccessfiil 
eiiterpriie  are  wholly  unknown  to  us.  (Herod,  iv. 
JS2.) 

'2.  ASyracutao.  [Sosistratuh,  Mo.  2.] 
it.  Son  of  Aniyntaa,  a  noble  Macedoniaa  youth, 
in  the  service  of  Alexander  the  Oreat ;  was  one  of 
those  implicated  in  the  coaspinwy  of  the  pages 
against  that  monarch,  for  which  be  was  put  to 
death  together  with  his  friend  and  assodate  Hei^ 
moUus.  [Hbrholaur.] 

4.  A  citisen  of  Cbalcedon.whobecame  acourtier 
of  the  Gaulish  king  Cavarus,  and  is  accused  of 
having  G<>rrupted  the  natiimlly  good  dispotitioa  of 
that  diieftoin  by  his  flatteries.  (Polybw  ap.  Atknu 
vLp.-252,c) 

5.  A  flute-player  and  parasite,  who  enjoyed  a 
high  place  in  ^e  {avour  of  Antiocbus  II.  king  of 
Syria.  His  sons  were  admitted  by  ^t  monarch 
among  his  body-guarda,  (Athen.  L  p>  19,  a.  tl  p. 
244,  f.) 

6.  Father  of  DeHiatchna  the  Athenian  orator, 
calleh,  fay  sot  ie  wiiten  Sooam  U.  &j 
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SO'STRATUS,  litenty.  1.  A  grammarian 
who  lived  in  the  time  of  Augustus.  He  was  a 
native  of  Nyu,  and  a  son  of  Aristodcmus,  who 
was  an  old  man  when  Strabo  was  yoong  (Strabe, 
xiv.  p.  560). 

2.  A  native  of  Pbanagoreia  (Steph.  Byi.  s.  e. 

We  hnve  no  means  of  deciding  whether  it  is  to 
either  of  these,  or  to  nome  different  author,  tilat 
the  following  works  are  to  be  ascribed :  -~  1.  A 
woric  on  Etruscan  historv  (Tvpfr^wiK^,  Pint.  Parull. 
Min.  c  2S  ;  Stob.  'flonl.  Ixiv.  35).  2.  A 
work  on  animals  (Athen.  viL  303,  b^  ^12, 
e. ;  Aeliaa.  HiM.  A».  v.  27,  yl  61).  S.  A  wnric 
on  legendary  history  (Hv0iini  ^Y"^  Stoh.  L  c 
c  19).  4.  A  treatise  on  hnnting  {kw^yhtoA, 
Stotk  /.  e.  IziT.  33).  A.  A  work  on  Tbmce  (epn- 
Kiicd,  Stob.  L  c  ril.  66).  6.  A  treatise  on  rivere 
(Plut.  dm  Fluv.  c.  2;  Vosaius,  de  Hut.  Graee. 
p.  227.ed.  Westermann.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

SO'STRATUS  (3«f<rrpaTef ),  tbe  name  of  three 
membeis  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Asdepiadae.  1.  The 
third  in  descent  from  AesentajMus,  the  son  ef  Hip- 
pdochus  I.,  and  the  father  of  Dardanua,  who  may 
be  supposed  to  hare  lived  in  the  eleventh  centnry 
a  c  (Jo.  Tsetses,  <M.  til  Hist.  in  Fabric. 
BM.  Gr.  vol  xtL  p.  680,  ed.  vet.) 

2.  The  eighth  in  descent  fran  Aesculapius,  the 
SOS  of  Theodorus  I„  and  the  Esther  of  king  Cri- 
Mnus  II.,  who  lived  perhnaa  in  the  eightn  and 
serenth  centuries  &  a  (Id.  mL) 

3.  The  twelfth  in  descent  from  Aeseulapiua,  the 
son  of  Theodorus  II.,  and  the  father  of  Nebma, 
who  lived  in  the  seventh  century  B.C.  (Id.  tUrf. ; 
Poeti  S^mL  ad  Artiar.  ap.  Hippocr.  Qpero,  nl.  iii. 
p.  770.) 

4.  A  snrgeon  of  Alexandria,  mentioned  in  teima 
of  praise  by  Celsus  {De  Mad.  vii.  praef.  p.  137), 
who  may  be  conjectured  (from  the  nnmea  of  hie 
apparent  contemporaries)  to  have  lived  in  the  third 
i^ntury  B.C.  (See  also  Cels.  vii.  4,  14,  pp.  139, 
151.)  Sprennl  nys  he  was  a  celebrated  Uthirta- 
mist,  but  of  this  there  is  no  evidence^  He  appears  > 
to  have  given  some  attention  to  the  subject  'of 
bandages  (Galen,  De  Ftue.  C.  102,  103,  vol.  xviii. 
pt.  i.  p.  8-J3  ;  Niceta^  cc.  469,  4K2,  4«4X  and  is 
probably  the  same  person  who  wrote  some  soolo- 
gical  works,  which  are  quoted  by  several  andent 
authors,  but  are  not  now  exianL  (Aelian,  Da  A'at, 
Anim.  T.  27,  tL  51  ;  SchoL  Nicand.  Tier.  tv.  &(>.% 
747,  760,  764  ;  Schol.  Theocr.  W.  i.  1  IS  •  ;  A  then. 
IMipm.  vii.  65,  90,  pp.  303,  312.)  See  also  Gali-ii, 
De  Jntid.  IL  14.  voLziv.  p.  184  ;  and  Oariopontns, 
De  Fti>r.  c  7.  (Spnqgd^  Gesci.  der  ArvteiL  ed. 
1846.)  (W.  A.  0.) 

SO'STRATUS  (WrpomX  artiita.  Theis 
are  at  least  fimr,  if  not  five,  Orecian  ottEsta  men- 
tioned, of  this  name,  who  have  been  freqnently 
confounded  with  one  another,  but  whom  Thiench 
has  distinguished  with  much  skill  and,  for  the 
most  part,  correctly,  (^weftns  d.  bitd.  KmuL, 
pp.  278,  282,  blL) 

1.  A  MatiiatT  in  bcmie,  tike  nsler^  aon  of 
Pythagoras  of  Rbigiaiii,  and  his  disdple,  flourished 
about  01.  89,  b.  c  424.  (Plin.  A^.  H.  xxziv.  8. 
B.  19.  g  5.)    None  of  his  works  are  mentioned. 

2.  Of  Chiok  the  instructor  of  Pantias,  and 


*  In  this  priBMige  (at  Dr.  Rnsenbaom,  tiie  editor 
iif  the  new  edition  of  SprengePs  History,  remarks) 
fur  iwwTpas  we  should  read  St^irrpaToi; 
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Amfcte  dw  dzth  in  tkat  Mriu  of  imu  utUti, 
of  whom  AriMades  of  Siqron  was  tbe  fint,  and 
Putin  the  kit  (Pwu.  tl  9.  $  1 ;  comp.  Ari»- 
TOCiBs).  Th«K  is  some  difficulty  in  fixing  the 
times  of  these  artists;  but,  on  the  whole,  the  most 
probable  date  for  SoetmtUB  is  that  assigned  to  him 
by  HUUer,  namely,  about  OL  95,  B.  c.  400.  Pu- 
■onias  {L  e.)  only  mentiona  his  mane,  tajring  no- 
thing of  anv  of  his  iroAs ;  bnt  Polybios  (iv,  78) 
iiifomiB  us  uiat  Sostratna,  in  conjunction  with  He- 
catodiinu,  made  a  bronze  statue  of  Atheniu  which 
was  dedicated  at  Altpbera  in  Arcadia.  Tbe  name 
of  Ilixaiodonu  does  not  occur  elMwhere ;  but 
^itsaiiias  (vlii  26.  §  4.  s.  7)  mentiDns  this  same 
*tatu«  as  the  work  of  ffifpatodonu,  an  artist  who 
flnnriahed  between  01.  90  and  01  102,  and  whose 
name  might  easily  be  corrupted  into  /fecatadom. 
Pausanias  does  not  mention  Sottratus  in  connec- 
tion with  Hypatodonu;  and  Polybiiis  does  not 
identify  him  with  the  teacher  of  Pantias ;  bnt, 
ttvm  a  com  pari  son  of  the  two  passages  with  the 
one  first  quoted  from  Pausanias,  t|}e  inference  is  at 
jMat  probable  that  they  lefer  to  the  same  artist 

3.  A'stataary  in  bronte,  whom  Pliny  mentions 
as  a  contemporary  of  Lysippus,  at  OL  114,  b.  c. 
823,  the  date  of  Alexander's  death.  {H.  N.  xxxiv. 
ft.  SL 19).  Even  if  we  make  all  allowance  for 
Piiny'a  pnctiee  of  grouping  together,  at  some 
marked  historical  epoch,  artists  who  wen  only 
partially  oonteroporaiy,  we  can  hardly  suppose 
this  Soatmttts  to  bare  been  the  same  person  as  the 
preceding.  But,  on  the  other  hiiiid,  considering 
how  ftuquently  dit&rent  brwiehes  of  art  were  cul- 
ti rated  by  the  mme  person,  there  is  much  jvoba- 
bitity  in  Tbiench's  oonjectun,  that  he  was  iden- 
tical with  the  following. 

4.  The  son  of  Dexiphanea,  of  Cnidus,  was  one 
of  the  great  architects  who  flourished  during  and 
after  the  lire  of  Aleiandi'r  the  Great.  He  built 
fi>r  Ptolemy  1^  the  son  of  Lagns,  at  the  expense 
of  UOO  takmls,  the  celebrated  Pharoa  of  Alexan- 
dria, in  oonnectios  with  which  we  hare  one  of  the 
numerous  examples  recorded  of  the  contrivances  to 
wliieh  artiste  have  resorted  to  obtun  their  share  of 
the  posthomoos  fame  which  their  patrons  desired 
to  monopoliie.  It  is  related  that  Sostmtus,  not 
being  allowed  by  Ptolemy  to  inscribe  his  own  name 
npon  his  woric,  resorted  to  the  artifice  of  secretly 
cirving  his  name  in  deep  letters  in  a  stone  of  tbe 
building,  which  he  then  covered  with  a  softer 
niateriiJ,  on  which  he  inscribed  the  name  of  the 
king.  In  tliis  case,  howerer,  the  sbay  appears  to 
be  an  invention ;  fiir  Pliny  expressly  mentions  it  as 
an  instance  of  the  magnanimity  of  Ptolemy,  that 
he  permitted  the  name  of  the  architect  to  be  in- 
scribed npon  the  building.  (Plin.  //.  A^,  xxxvi.  1  '2. 
B.  18;  Stcab.  xviL  p.  791 ;  Suid.  and  Staph.  Bya. 
t,  9.  ^ipos;  Lucian.  de  ConteriL  Hid.  62,  toL  ii. 
p.  69).  The  architect  also  embellished  his  native 
city,  Cnidns,  with  a  vvA.  which  was  one  of  the 
mndcn  of  ancient  arehiteeture,  namely,  a  portico, 
or  colonnade,  supporting  a  temee,  which  served  as 
a  [womonade,  and  which  Pliny  {L  e.)  calls  jmtHit 
ambmiatio.  This  phrase,  taken  in  connection  with 
Lacian's  mention  of  the  woifc  in  the  plural  number 
(ffTwtt),  saggesu  the  idea  that  the  edifice  of  Sos- 
tratui  was  a  conlinnous  series  of  pordcoes  wir- 
mmding  an  endoaed  apace,  perhaps  the  Agon  of 
the  city.  Pliny  further  informs  iis  thnt  Sostratris 
was  the  first  who  erected  a  building  of  this  kind. 
(Plin*  U  A.}  Ludan.  jlmor.  11,  vol  ii.  p.  408  ; 


OieUi,  ad  PHm.  Bgx,  de  SfL  Minus.  I,  p.  73  ; 
Hilt,  Getek.  d.  Bmhuud,  vol  ii  p.  160;  R.  Ro. 
chette,  I^eltn  d  Af.  SAont,  p.  406,  2d  ed.) 

5.  An  engraver  of  predous  stones,  whose  name 
appears  on  several  very  beautiful  cameos  and  in- 
taglios, which  are  enumerated  bv  Raoul-Uochette 
{letlre  d  M.  SAon,  pp.  155,  156,  2d  ed.).  The 
form  COTPATOC,  which  ocenn  on  aome  of  these 
stones,  is  evident^  the  some  name;  but  we  an 
not  quite  prepared  to  assert,  with  Raoul-Rochette, 
that  '*  the  reading,  which  is  not  Greek,  could  only 
proceed  from  the  inadvertence  of  the  arUsL"  It 
may  be  so,  but  it  may  also  be  that  2^/WTot  was 
a  Bofiened  pronunciation  of  the  name. 

The  explanation  viggBttaA  by  Windehnann,  in 
his  account  of  the  genu  of  Baron  Stoseh, — diat 
the  form  S^porot  occurs  only  on  gems  of  later 
workmanship,  the  engraver  of  which,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, wished  to  pass  them  off  as  works  of  Sostia- 
tiiB,  but  was  careless  in  the  execution  of  his  for- 
gery—  appears,  according  to  the  teatimony  of  R. 
Rochette,  to  be  negatived  by  tbe  existence  wt 
works  which  are  evidently  of  genuine  aotiqni^, 
and  which  bear  the  name  in  that  form. 

6.  To  the  above  artists,  whom  various  writers 
notice,  most  still  be  added  one  more,  a  m<Mfalliit, 
whose  name  appears  in  full  on  aome  coins  of  T»- 
rentnm,  and  to  whom,  tbenfbre,  Raoul-Rochette 
appears  very  likdy  to  be  correct  in  ascribing  other 
medals  of  Tarentom,  and  of  Thnrium,  which  are 
inscribed  with  the  abbreviations  30  and  SAT.  nU 
tbough  from  tbe  frequency  of  nnmea  bpginiiiii^ 
with  this  syllable,  especially  among  the  Oreeks  oif 
Southern  Italy,  it  ii  impossible  to  be  quite  mM 
that  he  b  right.  (R.  Rochette,  Letbv  a  M.  Sehom^ 
p.  97.)  [P.  S.] 

SOSUS  (3&rof),  artists.  1.  Of  Pergamu^  a 
worker  in  moswc^  and,  according  to  PUny,  the 
most  celebrated  of  all  who  {Hwtised  that  art.  lie 
made  the  pavement  of  a  room  at  Pergamus,  on 
which  he  imitated,  by  means  of  litUe  coloonftl 
pebbles,  the  floor  of  an  nnswept  room  after  a  ban- 
quet, whence  it  was  called  io-opcrroi  oTicot.  The 
frngmenu  of  the  meal,  which  had  fitllen  to  the 
floor,  were  exacUy  represented,  and  in  the  cencrtj 
was  a  oan&anu,  with  a  dove  drinking  out  of  it, 
the  shadow  of  whose  head  was  seen  on  the  w^tet 
in  the  vessel,  and  other  doves  wen  sunning  them- 
selves on  the  edge  of  the  cantharus.  (Plin.  H.  N'. 
zzxvi.  25. 1.  60).  An  imperfect  copy  of  the  central 
port  of  this  mosaic  (at  first  mistaken  for  the  on- 
ginal),  was  found  in  Hadrian^  Villa  at  Tivoli,  in 
1 737  (Mas.  CapM.  iv.  68),  and  a  more  perfect  copy 
was  fbnnd  at  Nq)tea  in  1833.  (UilHer,  Ardm^. 
d.  Kund,  g  163,  n.  6.  §  322,  n.  4,  ed.  Welcker.) 
One  or  two  other  mosaics  have  been  supposed  by 
some  antiquaries  to  be  copies  from  works  tty  Sosus, 
but  on  grounds  entirely  conjectoraL  (See  N^er, 
jmnlUer  Zeneo*,  a.  V.) 

We  have  no  information  remctu^  the  artlat^ 
age  or  country,  but  it  is  clear  that  be  must  have 
lived  during  or  after  the  decline  of  painting,  which 
followed  the  Alexandrian  period,  when  the  art  had 
degenerated  to  an  ornament  of  luxury,  when 
homely  and  even  grotesque  subjects  wera  greatly 
admired  (comp.  PvRiici'S), and  when  theelaborate 
imitation  of  minute  detaila  was  prised  above  every 
other  quality. 

2.  A  medallist,  whose  name  appears  in  very  fine 
chnnictt>re  on  tbe  prow  of  Uie  vessd  carn-ing  the 
heroine  Iliotiaea,  which  is  the  ordinary  type  ttT  the 
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inimenui  coini  of  Hiatiam  in  Euboiw.  Rioul 
Kochette  rvninrkk,  timt  it  ii  very  curium  to  find 
the  nrtiit*!  niime  thus  engnived  on  one  of  a  clatk 
which  m  Mrtutps  the  moat  kbtindftiit  of  an;  of  the 
Orrpk  nuooU,  tnd  thiit,  too,  in  a  part  of  Greece 
which  had  beiaie  fumisfaed  no  other  ezsnitde  of 
■uch  Ml  tisRge.  (R.  Rochette,  Lelire  i  M.  Schoru, 
p.  .07.  2d  ed.)  [P.  &] 

SO'TADES  {3wT<Ulj)j).  I.  An  Athenian  comic 
poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy  (Suid.  *;  «.),  of 
whoM  plays  we  have  the  two  following  titlea, 
'ZynXninwai  or  "EiyKXtlofttpiu  (Ath.  ni.  p. 
293,  n. ;  Antiatt  p.  102),  and  TlviffO<wpoiiu»os 
(Ath,  ix.  p.  368,  M.)  Bodi  theae  are  erroneonaljr 
aacribed  by  Suidaa  and  Eudoda  to  the  more  cele- 
brated poet  of  Morooeia,  with  whom,  indeed,  the 
comie  poet  wu  ao  frequently  confounded,  even  in 
ancient  timei,  that  Atnenanis  (viL  p.  29S,  a.)  ex- 
prcwly  distinguiahea  them  from  one  another.  (Fr- 
bric.  IJStl,  Grate.  toL  ii.  pu  495  ;  Meineke,  Fnig. 
Com.  Grose,  vol.  i.  p.  42fi,  vol  iii.  p.  £85.) 

2.  A  native  of  Maroneia  in  Thiace  (or,  according 
to  othera,  of  Crete,  but  he  i<  generally  called 
Mtfmw^nit),  flouriabed  at  Alexandria  about  B.  c 
280.  He  wrote  luavioua  poema,  called  ^iwcts  or 
irfnulbi,  in  the  Ionic  dialect,  whence  they  were 
aim  called  ImtiiioI  Kiyoi.  (Suid.  a.  v. ;  Ath.  xir. 
p.  620,  e.)  They  were  alio  called  2a>rd9f  m  ^afiara. 
(Socrat  H.  E.  i.  9.)  Aa  other  ezamplea  of  thia 
apeciea  of  cninpoaition,  Alhehoeua  and  Suidaa  men* 
tiou  the  worlti  of  Alexander  tlie  Aetolion,  Prrea 
(iir  I'yrrhua)  the  MilcMnii,  Alezaa,  Theodoras, 
TintocharidaB  mid  Xenarchua.  Stnbo  (xiv,  p.  648) 
iiKvribcs  the  liegiiiuing  of  thia  apeciea  to  Sotadea, 
y-  ho,  na  well  na  hia  aucceaaor,  Alexander  the  Aeto- 
liiin,  wrote  in  proae,  while  Lyaia  and  Simus  wrote 
It)  uiftre ;  but  there  la  aonie  error  in  thia  ilnte- 
liieiit,  for  we  have  expreu  infoimation  ri-specting 
the  kind  of  metre  which  Sotadci  eiiiployrd.  It 
wnutd  seem  that  SotJides  carried  his  loKivioua  and 
iiliii»ive  B:itire  to  the  utmost  lengtha  ;  thia  appean 
to  lie  what  Suidiis  meona  by  calling  him  iatfio- 
viaBtis.  The  freedoms  which  he  took  at  laat 
brought  him  into  trouble.  According  to  Plutarch 
{Op.  Afor.  p.  1 1,  n.)  he  mnde  a  vehement  and  gross 
nitiick  on  Poleuiy  Pliiliidelphua,  on  the  occasion 
or  hia  msrrbigc  with  his  aister  Arsinoe,  and  the 
king  threw  him  into  prison,  where  he  rotted  for  a 
long  time.  According  to  Athenneus  (J.  c),  the  poet 
ntiiicked  both  Lysimactius  and  Ptoleny,  and, 
having  fled  from  Alexandria,  he  was  overMken  at 
CuuiiiiB  by  Ptolemy'a  general  Pntroclua,  who  shut 
him  up  ill  a  leaden  cbest  and  cast  him  into  the  sea. 

Of  hia  worka,  we  potaess  a  few  lines,  and  the 
fiillowing  titles :  — "Afiwvw  (Hcphneat  p.  8,  cd. 
Oaisford) ;  'A/u^dtv  (Suid.)  ils  ^6oo  KariSaats 
(Suid.)  i  «It  BfAetrrfxiii'  (Snid.):  (UephaeiL 
p.  21);  npfirnu  (Suid.). 

The  metre  which  he  generally  uaed,  and  which 
was  culled  after  him  the  Sotadeati  verse,  was  Ionic 
a  Mojoie  Tetrameter  Bnichycatalectic 

adniitUng.bowever,ofseTeraI  variations.  (Hephaest. 
p.  63  ;  Onist  ad  HephaeO.  p.  819). 

Athenaeus  (xiv.  p.  620,  e.)  refers  to  commenta- 
rtei  on  Sotades  and  hia  works  by  hia  son  Apollo- 
tiiua,  and  by  Coij'atiua  of  Pergnmna.  He  appears 
tn  have  had  many  imitaton.  Of  the  Latin  poeti. 
Rnntna,  L.  Aerius,  and  others,  are  said  to  have 
cnnpoaed  potm  of  the  same  species;  and  even 


among  Orrek  cburclimen  Arias  was  accnaed  by 
AthauusiuB  of  writing  in  a  style  a|Oro«ching  to  the 
"Sotadean  poema  "  (Fnbric.  BM.  Orate  vol.  ii. 
pp.  495,  496  ;  Clinton,  F.H.  ToL  iii.  a-o.  S80, 
p.  500.) 

S.  An  Athenian  philoaoplier,  who  wrote  a  book 

on  the  mysleriea.  (Said.  «.«.) 

4.  A  philoaopher  of  Bjiandun,  of  whom  w* 
know  nothing  but  hia  name.  (Suid.  j.  v.)  [P.  Si] 

SOTEIR  A  (3^r«fM(),i.  e. "  the  saving  gndde>«' 
(  Lat.  SotpHa),  occurs  aa  a  aumanw  of  several  bmale 
divinities  in  Greece,  t.  g.  I.  of  Artemia  at  Pegae  in 
Megaria  (Paua.  i.  40.  §  2,  44.  $  7),  at  Troetme 
(ii.  31.  §  l),at  Boeae  in  Loconia  (iiL  23.  §  9), 
near  Peltene  (vii.  27.  §  I);  2.  of  Persephone  in 
Laconia  (iii.  13.  $  2),  in  Arcadia  (viii.  31.  ^  1); 
S.  of  Athena  (Sehot.  ad  tlaU  p.  90,  ed.  Rahnkt-n  ; 
Aristot  RiA  iii.  18) ;  and  4.  of  Eunomia  (Pind. 
f».ix.  25.)  (L.S.1 

SOTER  (Tidnp),  i.  e.  "the  Sarionr"  (Lat. 
Senator  or  Sotpet),  occurs  as  the  anniHnie  of 
veral  divinitieio — 1.  of  Zeua  in  Argos  (Paim.  ii. 
20.  §  5),  at  Troezene  (ii.  31.  §  14),  in  l>iic«Mia 
nU.  23.S  SXatMesaene  (iv.  81-85).  atMontinua 
(viii  9.  §  1), at  Megalopolis  (viii.  SO.  {  5  ;  eonp^ 
Aristopb.  ;?<».  1433  ;  Plin.  U.  N.  ixxiv.  0;. 
The  sacrifices  offered  to  him  were  called  vwiif  via. 
(PluL  Ana.  53.)  2.  Of  Helios  (Pans.  viii.  31.  § 
4),  and  3.  of  Bocchna.  (Lycoph.  206.)  [L. 

SOTER  (2wTi|^),  the  Preserver,  a  aunumie  nf 
Ptolemoena  1.  king  of  Egypt,  aa  well  as  of  seveml 
of  the  oiher  htter  Greek  kings. 

SOTER,JULIUS,iainpposed,on  the  authority 
of  an  inacripiion,  to  have  been  an  artist  in  the  tine 
species  of  mosaic,  which  was  practised  under  the 
Roman  emperors  ;  but  the  matter  is  open  to  cnii- 
troversy.  The  inscription  (Orelli,  Imcr.  tai.  No. 
4'26'2),  mentioui  the  name  of  Soter  as  Pictoris 
QuARRiGCJLARi,  which  Weldccr  and  others  have 
enplained  in  the  above  manner ;  but  Raonl-R<»- 
chette,  with  more  ingenuity  Aan  sound  jndgmeiii, 
brings  forward  various  arguments  for  raiding  I'it- 
lo'is,  and  ao  turning  tlw  artist  into  a  baker ! 
(Welcker,  lOem.  Ma*,  vol.  L  p.  289 ;  Miiller. 
Art^oL  d.  Kanst,  %  322,  n.  4  ;  R.  Kochelte,  Leitm 
i.  M.  Sehom,  pp.  443—415.  %A  ed.)       [P.  S.] 

SOTflilA  (2(VTT)fjfa),  i.e.,  the  personification 
of  safety  or  recovery  (Lat.  Sahs)  was  womliipjied 
as  a  divinity  in  Greece,  and  had  a  Temple  a»d  a 
statue  at  Patiae  (Pans.  Tii.21.  [L.S.) 

SOTE'RICHUS  (XwT^ixot).  1.  Of  Alex- 
andria, a  diatingnished  musician.  (PluL  A  AfMK.  2.) 

2.  Of  the  Onus,  an  epic  poet  of  the  lime  of 
Diocletian.  Suidas  («.  v.)  mentions,  as  hia  works, 
an  Encomium  on  Dioch  tian,  a  poem  entitled  Btur- 
aofuA  IfToi  Atarutruucdy  in  four  books,  one  on 
Pantheia  of  Babylon  (riaarA  HJaittwriiw'ltafy- 
Attfiar),  another  on  Ariadne  (t&  Korik  'AptdSirqf), 
a  life  of  Apolloniua  of  Tyana,  a  poetical  hiatory  nf 
the  taking  of  Thebes  by  Alexander  the  Great, 
entitled  TliOuv  Ij  'AXtlewipuucdr,  and  others.  A 
scholiast  on  Lycophron  (486)  quotes  a  passage 
from  his  KoXuBwixaiccL  (Fabric.  BibL  Graec  vol. 
iii.  p.  5-2  ;  Votttua,  d«  Hixt.  O-aee.  pp.  293.  294, 
ed.  Weatermann.)  [P.&] 

SOTE'RICUS,  MAOICIUS,  a  freedman,  from 
whom  L.  Cmssiis  purchased  hia  Tusculan  villa 
(Cic  jtro  Bulb.  25).-  A.  Gellius  (xil  2)  makes 
mention  of  an  inferior  workman  of  the  name  of 
Sotericiia,  who  must,  however,  have  beni  a  dil- 
fertiit  puraon  from  the  preceding. 
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'  SOTEWDAS  [iMnifOat),  a  gnunmarian  of 
Kpidaunu,  tbe  htubond  of  Paraphila,  under  wboM 
iHUM  he  publlahed  an  bistorical  woA  in  three 
books.  He  also  wrote  a  work  on  Orthography 
^ApSoypti^lwy,  Homeric  qneationi  {(irHiffttr  'Ofot- 
^Mttr),  a  Conunentary  on  Menander  [bv6ia'i)fia 
t&  MAw^por),  on  Metres  {'rtfA  iterpmv),  on 
Comedy  (npl  nmfupSiat),  and  on  Euripides  [tit 
ESpnrfSiii'). 

SuMaa  has  two  artidea  on  Soteridas,  which  so 
Mariy  resemble  each  other,  that  there  can  be  no 
doabt  of  their  referring  to  one  and  the  tame  person, 
especially  when  we  bear  in  mind  the  consumt 
pmetiea  of  Snidaa  to  make  diSmnt  irtielea  out 
of  the  atatements  ot  different  writen  eoncening 
one  person,  withoat  troubling  himself  nroch  abont 
their  eonsiBtency.  The  above  account  is  taken 
from  the  one  of  Suidae^s  articles  which  appears  to 
be  eqiied  firom  the  better  authority.  In  the  othrr 
(and  a  9.  Tlafubikti)  he  makes  Soteridas  the  fitther, 
inMead  of  the  hnsbuid,  trf  Panphila ;  but  the  tact 
of  his  writing  under  her  name  appears  more  con- 
Mstent  with  his  being  her  husband  than  her  father. 
Also,  the  Commentary  on  Menander  is  callttd,  in 
th«  second  article,  a  Commentary  on  Homer  and 
Menander ;  a  curiotts  conjunction,  unless  the 
Homer  referred  to  be  the  poet  of  the  Tragic 
Pleiad.  These  t'ariadons  are  of  little  consequence 
in  themselves  ;  but  they  furtii<<h  a  good  example  of 
the  sort  of  materials  out  of  which  much  of  the 
minor  Greek  literary  history  ha*  to  be  constructed. 
(Fabric.  JiibL  Cfraec  vol  iL  p.  496,  vol.  vi.  p. 
379.)  [P.S.] 

SOTION  (SvrftiU').  There  appear  to  have  been 
three  or  four  philosophers  of  this  name.  The  fol- 
lowing alone  are  worth  noticing : — 

1.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  who  flourished  at 
the  close  of  the  third  centnry  a  c.  (Clintnii,  Fusii 
ffeUtn.  vol.  iil  p.  £26.}  Nothing  is  known  of  his 
personal  history.  He  ia  chiefly,  nmaricable  as  the 
author  of  a  work,  entitled  AuiSaxai,  on  the  suc- 
cessive teachers  in  the  different  philosnphica! 
schools.  It  is  quoted  very  frequently  by  Diogenes 
LnertiuH  (ii.  12, 26.  v.  86,  &c),and  Athenn(MJ6(iv. 
p.  16'2,  e.,  8a.)  It  conusted  of  at  leiist  23  books 
(Diog.  LaerL  pnoem.  1.  7).  He  was  also,  i^pa- 
rently,  the  author  of  s  woric,  npl  vwr  Tifwrof 
viAAm-  (Athen.  viiL  p.  S36.  A.),  and  of  a  work 
entitled  AiSitKttat  tXtyx"'  (I^iog-  LaSrt  z.  4). 

2.  Also  a  native  of  Alexaudrin,  who  lived  in 
the  age  of  Tiberius.  He  was  the  instructor  of 
St^neca,  who  derived  from  him  his  adminition  of 
Pythagoras  (Seneca,  t^iit.  108).  It  was  perhaps 
this  Sotion  who  was  the  author  of  a  treatise  on 
anger,  quoted  by  Stobaens  {PtorU,  xiv.  10,  xz.  &\ 
)xxxiv.  6—8, 17, 18,  cviii.  59,  cxiii.  15).  Plutarch 
also  quotes  him  (AieJi.  c.  61),  as  the  authority  fur 
certain  statements  respecting  towns  founded  by 
Alexander  the  Great  in  India,  which  he  had  heard 
from  his  contemporary  Polamon  the  Lesbian. 
VuBsius  conjectures  tliat  it  is  the  same  Sodon  who 
b  quoted  by  Tsetses  (CMhd.  vii.  144)  as  the 
authority  for  some  other  statements  relating  to 
India,  whidi  he  probably  drew  from  the  same 
■ouroe. 

8.  The  Peripatetic  philosopher,  imtntioned  by 
A.  Oellins  [If.  J.  L  8)  as  the  author  of  a 
miscellaneous  work  entitled  Ktpas  'AfiaMttea,  is 
probably  a  diflisrent  person  from  Mther  of  the  pre- 
ceding. (Vosrins^  ffe  Hid.  Onue.  p.  &c ; 
BchtiU,  GhkL  dergriedi.  Lii.  voL  ii.  pp.  2-21,  576, 
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64]  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Gran.  vol.  i.  p.  874,  vol.  iii. 
ppi  52,  505,  576.)  [C  P.  M.] 

SOZO'MENUS.  HERHEIAS.  SALAMA- 
NES,  or  S.ALAMINIUS  (IfAofiAmit  'Epiitiaa 
3m^6ntyo3,  PhoL  BiU.  Cod.  80  ;  comp.  Soaomen, 
If.E.  lib.  vi.  &  32:  'Ep^sfat  Stif^iAwos,  i  mil 
XoAMcwt.  Nlceph.  CaHiat  ff.  £  Jib.  i  e.  I), 
with  tk«additionBl  epithet  ScHOLARTiciiBi  usually 
called  in  English  Sozokbi*  ;  a  Grade  ocdadaatical 
historian  of  the  fifth  centnry.  He  was  [oobably  a 
native  of  Bethelia  or  Bethel,  a  popidoos  village  in 
the  territory  of  Gaza  in  Palestine^  His  gnind- 
listher  was  the  first  of  bis  family  who  embnced 
the  Chrittiaa  nKpon,  being  inflnoiced  thereto  by 
the  wmdeifal  Rcovety  of  Alapbira,  a  prntm  of  pro- 
perty in  the  same  village,  and  ademoniac,  who  had 
been  relieved  fay  the  prayers  of  the  ntrnk  Hilarion, 
after  he  had  resorted  in  vain  to  Jewish  and 
Heathen  exorcists.  The  grandfather  of  Soiomen, 
with  some  of  his  kindred,  fled  from  Bethelia 
dnrii^  the  leign  of  Julian,  fisaring  the  Tioloioe  oi 
the  heathen  mnlthude :  bat  they  appear  to  have 
returned  ;  and  the  grandfather  beii^  a  person  of 
some  education,  and  skUled  in  the  exposition  of 
the  Scriptures,  and  especially  in  solving  difficulties, 
was  mudi  esteemed  by  the  Christians  of  Ascalon, 
Gaza,  and  the  neighbouring  parts  (Sozom.  H,£. 
liUv.c  15).  That  Sozomen  was bomandeducated 
at  Bethelia  is  inferred  from  his  familiarity  with  the 
locality  (ibid.),  and  from  his  intimacy,  when  quite 
young,  with  some  persons  of  the  family  of  Alaphion, 
who  were  the  first  to  build  churches  and  mona^ 
teries  near  Bethelia,  and  were  pre-eminent  iu 
sanctity  (ibid.)  ;  a  devcription  which,  as  Valesius 
noticei,  appears  to  identify  them  with  the  four 
brothers,  SHliuiionet,  Physcon,  MalacLion  or  Mnl- 
chion,  and  Crispion,  mentioned  by  him  in  another 
place  (lib,  vi,  c.  Valesius  supposes  Sosomm 

to  have  derived  that  great  admiration  of  the  mo- 
nastic lift  n-hich  he  uows  in  various  parts  of  liis 
work  from  his  eorly  intercosne  with  these  monks ; 
and  it  was  perhaps  from  the  fira^^lentioned  of  then 
tiiut  he  derived  his  own  name  of  Salamanea,  That 
the  early  life  of  Sozomen  was  q>ent  in  the  ndgh- 
bouriiood  of  Gaza,  appears  also  from  his  familiar 
acquaintance  with  the  deportm«it  of  Zeno,  the 
aged  lushop  of  Maiuma,  the  port  of  that  ot^  (lib. 
TIL  c.  38).  The  statemmt  of  some  writers  tlmt 
Sozomen  was  a  native  of  Gypras  is  an  error,  arini^ 
apparently  from  thecomipt  form  2aAa^fwoi,  S»- 
laminius,  in  which  Nicephorus  has  given  bis  name. 
According  to  Valesius,  whom  Cave  follows,  Soso- 
men  studied  civil  law  at  Berytus  ;  but  we  Iiave 
not  been  able  to  trace  any  reference  to  this  dr- 
cumslance  in  Soionieo's  history  :  he  practised  at 
tlio  bar  at  Constantinople,  and  was  still  engaged  in 
his  profession  when  he  vmte  his  history  (lib.  ii,  c, 
:i).  Of  his  subsequent  life  nothing  appears  to 
ite  known.  As  he  mentions,  in  the  prefatory 
epistle  to  his  history,  an  incident  which  proUibly 
occurred  in  a.  d.  443.  he  must  have  survived  that 
year;  and  Ceillier  thinks  that,  from  the  manner  in 
which  he  speaks  of  Proclus  of  Constantinople  (lib. 
ix.  C  2,  ad  fin.,  llpiicKou  iwtTpow*iomoT  tt^v 
KMtVTayTivovri\*mi  saicAiifflaf.  "  in  the  episcopate 
of  Prodiu  of  Constantinople  ho  must  have 
written  aftor  the  death  of  that  prebMo  in  a.  o.  446 ; 
but  we  think  the  words  do  not  neeessarily  lead  to 
iliat  conclusion. 

The  only  work  of  Sozomen  whidi  has  cimie 
down  to  our  time  ii  hu  'ExKA^uwria^  ivrnpm. 
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IlUarkt  Eedmai^au  Hii  fint  dciign  was  to 
cnmpnhend  is  thia  work  the  whole  period  from 
tiie  HKennon  of  CMrt ;  but  conudering  that  the 
ewlittr  period,  to  the  overthrow  of  Liciniua  hjr  Con- 
lUntiiie  the  Great,  x.  D.  had  been  idreitdj 
treaiod  of  bjr  othor  writer*,  among  whom  he  mu- 
imntes  Clemen*  (AMMiMitly  nwaning  tbe  Pteudo- 
ClemeaB,  utbor  of  uw  tteotipatioMt  or  tbe  CteHum- 
(ua),  HegMippiic,  Africauuv  and  Eoaebini,  he 
contracted  hih  plan  ao  far  ai  related  to  that  period, 
and  comprehended  it  in  a  Mparate  woric^  a  com- 

Eeadiuin  in  two  books,  which  is  now  lost  (H.  JS. 
b.  i.  1 ).  His  longer  history  is  in  nine  books,  but  is 
imperfect ;  for  Ifaeagh  ha  proposed  to  bring  it  down 
to  the  serantoeBth  eotuoldiip  of  the  jonnger  Tbao- 
douiu,  A.  D.  439,  thft  year  in  which  the  history  of 
Soentes  ends  (camp.  OraHo  ad  Imp.  Tluodot.  raen- 
timed  just  below),  the  worki  hb  now  eztaiit,  comes 
down  only  ali  tth:  I^r  than  the  decease  of  the  emperor 
Honorius,  A.  D.  4'23.  Whether  it  was  ever  finished 
according  to  the  author's  design,  or  whether  some 
portion  of  it  has  been  lost,  cannot  now  be  ascertained. 
It  tHvaks  off  at  the  end  of  a  sentence,  but  in  the 
middle  of  a  chapter  ;  for,  while  the  title  of  the 
last  chanter  promises  an  aoooont  of  the  discovery 
(tftberdiosMthepn^thet  Zacharias  (or  Zacbariah) 
and  of  tbo  Proto-Martyr  Stephen,  the  chapter 
itself  gives  an  account  only  of  the  former.  The 
work  was  divided  by  the  author  into  nine  books, 
and  has  prefixed  to  it  a  dedication  to  the  emperor 
TbeodosiuB  II.,  Hiyot  wpit  rif  a^oKpiropa  0*o- 
S6<fwf,  Oratio  ad  Imperatonm  Jlmdonim.  The 
fint  two  booka  contain  tb«  erenta  <tf  the  reign  of 
Constantine  the  Onat ;  the  first  bo«>k  ending  with 
the  Coaadl  of  Nice,  and  the  second  beginning 
with  the  discorrry  of  the  cross  of  Christ,  sjid  tbe 
vi<iit  to  Jerusalem  of  Helena,  the  emperor's  mother. 
The  next  two  books  comprehend  the  reigns  of  tiie 
sons  of  Constantine;  the  events  which  preceded 
the  daath  of  Constans  bwig  in  the  third  boo)^  and 
hter  events  in  tbe  fourth.  Tbe  revolt  of  Julian, 
the  death  of  ConstanUuSi  and  the  greater  part  of 
the  events  of  the  reign  of  Julian,  occupy  toe  fifth 
buuk  ;  the  invasion  of  Persia  by  Julian  and  the 
death  of  that  emperor,  and  the  reigns  of  Jovian, 
Valentiniwt,  and  Voiens,  are  included  in  the  sixth  ; 
the  reign  of  Theodoaiiu  the  Great  is  given  in  the 
seventh,  that  of  Atcadini  in  the  eighth,  and  that 
of  the  younger  Theodosius  in  the  ninth,  which 
hut  book,  as  already  noticed,  is  imperfect  It 
may  be  here  observed  that  Fabricius  denies  that 
the  work  is  incomplete,  urging  thnt  the  discovery 
of  the  relics  of  tlie  prophet  Zacharias,  which  is 
the  dosing  inddent  of  the  history,  occurred,  ac- 
cording to  the  authority  of  Marcellinus,  in  the 
seventeenth  consulship  of  Theodosios  II.,  a,  d. 
439,  the  year  to  which  Sosomen  proposed  to  bring 
down  his  history.  Even  were  this  statement 
accurate,  the  miiliari^  of  ManelUnns  could  not  be 
pennitted  to  overbalaiice  that  of  Soxomen  himself, 
who  distinctly  places  the  discovery  of  the  relics 
among  the  incidents  of  the  minority  of  Theodosius, 
whereas  Theodosius,  in  bis  seventeenth  consulship, 
was  neariy  forty  years  of  age.  Marcellinus,  how- 
ever, does  not  mention  the  finding  of  the  relics 
oither  of  the  prophet  Zacharias,  which  Soxomen 
has  actually  relisted,  or  of  the  proto-manyr  Stephen, 
which  Sosomen  proposed  to  relate  in  his  last  extant 
cliapter.  What  Marcellinus  does  mention  as  an  in- 
cident of  the  seventeenth  consulship  of  Thi.*odosius, 
il  the  tmulatiun  of  the  latter  ivlica  from  Ji-ru- 


salem  to  Constantinople,  by  the  empress  Eo^nria. 
the  wife  of  Theodosius  (Marcelltn.  CAton.).  The 
discovery,  or  asserted  discovery  of  the  relics,  was 
quite  a  different  event,  and  took  place  in  a.  d.  413 
[LuciANua,  No.  3],  long  before  their  tvmovsL 

Soaomen  u  admitted  to  excel  SocrntM  in  style. 
This  was  tbe  judgment  of  Pbotius,  which  is  eon 
finned  by  kter  critics:  bat  these  contend  for  tbe 
superiority  of  Socrates  in  soundness  of  judgment. 
Valesius  says,  In  writing  history,  Sniumen 
adopted  a  style  neither  tame  nor  turgid,  hot  of  a 
medium  character ;  which  style,  indeed,  is  most 
suitable  for  a  writer  on  ecclesiastical  affiursu  And 
indeed  Photini,  in  his  BibliUMtea,  ptefera  the  style 
of  Soiomen  to  that  of  Socrates ;  an  ojnnion  to 
which  we  readily  subecriba.  But  Socrates  excels 
Sosomen  in  judgment  as  much  as  he  fidls  short  of 
him  in  elegance  of  diction  ;  for  Sociates,  indeed, 
judges  exceedingly  well,  both  of  men  and  of  eccle- 
siastical events  and  transactions ;  nor  does  his 
history  contain  any  thing  except  what  is  of  giavity 
and  importance:  there  is  nothti^  that  yea  can 
expunge  as  superfluous.  On  the  other  hand  there 
are  in  Sosomen  things  of  a  trifling  and  pUL-rile 
character  j  such  as  the  digression  in  the  first  book 
(c  6)  on  tbe  building  of  the  dty  of  Hemona,  and 
on  the  Aisonauts,  who  carried  the  ship  Aigo  on 
their  shoulden  for  several  stadia ;  also  that  de- 
scription of  the  suburb  of  Daphne  (at  Antioch) 
which  is  contained  in  the  fifth  book  (c.  19) ;  also 
that  observation  on  beauty  of  person,  when  speak- 
ing of  tho  virgin  in  whose  house  Saint  Athanaaius 
was  for  some  time  concealed  (lib.  r.  c  6)  ;  aitd 
lastly,  the  ninth  book  contains  scarcely  any  thinK 
else  than  warlike  incidents  which  have  nothing  in 
common  with  ecclesiastical  history."  But  it  may 
be  observed,  that  however  the  last  remark  of  Va- 
lesius may  be  intrinsically  just,  the  very  &ult  of 
which  he  comphuns  (and  the  cosiphuut  wiU 
to  other  pans  of  the  work  as  well  as  the  ninth 
book,  and,  thou^  in  a  lesa  degree,  to  Soctatea  alao) 
makes  tlie  work  more  valualue,  as  fumiahing  ma- 
terials for  an  interesting  but  obscure  period  of 
Roman  history. 

As  Socrates  and  Sosomen  were  contemporaries, 
it  has  been  a  question  which  of  them  first  published 
his  history.  As  they  commence  at  the  some  pmnt, 
and  profess  to  terminate  at  the  same  point  (though 
the  work  of  Sosomen,  as  we  have  ofaeerved,  is  in- 
complete), it  is  obvious  that  one  borrowed  at  least 
hit  plan  from  the  other  ;  and  as  they  for  tlie  moet 
part  agree  in  their  statements,  it  is  probable  thnt  the 
later  writer  made  considerable,  though  unacknow- 
ledged ose  of  his  predecessor's  work.  Valesiua, 
on  the  ground  that  tbe  inferior  writer  is  likely  to 
be  the  plagiarist,  assigns  the  priority  to  Soctalcs  ; 
and  he  is  probably  correcL  The  ancients,  in 
tmrning  the  two,  generally  put  Socrates  first,  So- 
somen has  given  much  which  Socratea  omita  ;  espe- 
cially he  abounds  in  notices  of  anchorets  and  saints, 
of  whom  he  seems  to  have  been  a  gmt  admirer. 
Why  Sosomen,  supposing  him  to  be  the  later  of 
the  two  writers,  should  have  undertaken  to  write 
a  second  history  of  a  period  which  had  just  been 
treated  of  by  another,  is  not  dear.  There  are 
no  sharp  critidsma  or  other  indicationa  of  personal 
feeling ;  and  no  marks  of  important  theological 
ditference.  Posubly  he  may  have  thought  Socratea 
had  not  sufficiently  recorded  the  virtues  of  th* 
asci-tics,  and  therefore  puUished  hi*  own  Uatorj 
with  the  view     baoowing  them. 
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The  woric  of  Sonnwn  h  tm  of  tijpw  ibridgvd 
•nd  cMikbirM)  in  th«  Hitioria  TV^porUi  of  Comuc^ 
donu.    [Cauiodokur,  EptraANtUR,  No,  11.] 

Tbe  Oreok  text  of  Sawineii  appnin  to  hare  b-etn 
first  publUhed,  with  that  of  Socrotes  aud  the  other 
Oieek  ewtwiilical  biMoriant,  bjr  Rob.  Stepliuiiu, 
foL  Paria,  1M4  ;  and  was  «giun  printed,  with  the 
Latin  vonion  of  John  Cbratophenon,  bishop  of 
ChiclMatei;G>LGMW*a,  1613.  It  wu  alto  iiidudrd 
with  Hit  ynA  of  Socialea,  in  the  edition  of  Va- 
lenoa,  both  in  ita  orifpnal  publication  and  in  its 
Mreial  reprints ;  and  in  the  edi^on  of  Reading 
[SoGKATu,  ScHOLABTicna].  Tbeio  me  Latiu 
venriMM  bf  Howuliu  and  Chriatapbonaot  whioh 
have  baea  rapeatadly  printed  with  tadr  veniona  of 
the  otbor  ccdonastical  bistoriana  [Socratu, 
Scholabticub].  The  rersion  of  Cbriftopberooa 
extended  onlf  to  tbe  first  six  books  of  Soeomen  ; 
the  needful  supplement  of  a  version  of  tbe  last 
three  havug  been  made  by  Petnis  Sufluridiu.  The 
•bridgad  EagHab  Tenioa  of  tbeChaek  ecdawastical 
hiatoriana  by  Pariter  indadea  Soaomen,  aa  does 
also  the  French  reraion  of  Cousin,  bat  not  the 
Engliak  tiaaslation  of  Meredith  Honmer  [So- 
CRATH  ScHOLAvncua].  (Valeains,  Dn  VHk  et 
Seriptia  SoaratiM  et  Sotoman,  prefixed  to  hia  edition 
of  tb«c  woriis ;  Vowus,  IM  Hiitmat  (Jrmeu, 
lib.  fL  &  30  ;  Fabric  BtbHoA.  Grate.  toL  viL  )>. 
427  ;  Cave,  Hid.  IM.  ad  anu.  439,  vol.  L  p.  427, 
cd.  Oxford,  1740—1743;  Dupin,  JVbm.  HjWoA 
de»  AwUmn  EeeUt.  vol.  ir,  or  vol.  iit  pertie  ii  p. 
BO,  ed.  Mens,  1691 ;  Ceiliiar,  AuUmn  Sucrh,  vol. 
xiiL  p.  689 ;  Ittigios,  Da  BibUoUiaau  Palmm, 
passim  ;  Watt,  BSdio&tea  BrUammca ;  Lardiier, 
CtvlitiiUj/t  part  ii  vc4.  xL  p.  453  ;  Waddiiigton, 
Ifatory  of  tita  Outnk,  part  ii.  eh.  vii.  ad  hn.) 

Laniheciua  baa  confoonded  HermeUs  Soeomen 
with  Uermeias,  the  author  of  the  SrriM  Gentilium 
I'kUaaepkimm  [HanMHAft,  No.  3J,  but  there  is 
no  donbt  that  tbej  an  dlfiisnnt  persons.  (Fabric 
Le.)  [J.C.M.1 

SPAROAPISES  i3iwafrftari>rns)y  mu  of  To- 
myria,  queen  of  the  Massagetae,  was  surprised  and 
taken  prisoner  by  Cyrus,  when,  according  to  the 
account  of  Herodotus,  he  invaded  that  territory 
in  B.  a  529.  The  yonag  prince,  overwhelmed  by 
hia  calamity,  put  an  end  to  hia  own  life  (Herod.  L 
211 — ^213  ;  compare  Stiab.  xi.  p.  b\2  ;  Justin, 
1.8.)  [RE.] 

SPABSUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger  Plin^,  to 
whom  he  addressed  two  of  bis  letters  {Ep.  iv,  fi, 
viii.  3),  but  of  whom  nothing  is  known. 

SPARSUS,  FU'LVIUS,  a  rhetorician,  men- 
tioned both  by  the  elder  Seueea  {OuOroo.  v. 
imoite.  p.  322,  Em.  L  p.  382),  and  by  Quintilian 
(vL  3.  fi  100). 

SPARTA  (3«^pTa),  a  daughter  of  Eurota*  by 
Qete,  and  wife  of  Lacedoemon,  by  whom  she 
became  the  mother  of  Amychu  and  Eurydioe. 
(ApoUod.  iu.  10.  §  8)l  From  her  Uio  city  of 
Spatta  waa  beliavad  to  have  derived  ita  nana  (naa. 
iiL  1. 1  8 ;  SAd.  Emrip.  Owed.  615).  She  was 
lepreaentcd  oa  a  triptid  at  Amydaa.  (Pans.iii. 
18.  8  5i.  [L.S.] 

SPA'RTACUS,  tbe  name  of  several  kings  of  the 
Ciaimerian  Boaponu. 

).  Svcceeded  the  dynasty  of  the  Archeanactidae 
( Waoasling,  ad  Diad.  xii.  31 )  [Archbanactidai] 
in  &a  438,and  neigiied  aniil  a.c.  431.  Ha  was 
meeeedad  by  bis  sun  Selcswua.   (Died.  xii.  31. 
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3:  Began  to  reign  iu  a  c.  427  and  lelgned  20 
years.  He  waa  succeeded  in  b.  a  407  by  hia  aaa 
Satynis.  (Diod.  xiv.  93  ;  IsoeraLTVayasA.  bl  370.) 

3.  Succeeded  his  father  Leucon  inB.C.  363,  and 
died,  leaving  his  kingdnn  to  bis  aon  Paiysadca,  ka 
ac  348.  (Diod.  xvL  31,  52.) 

4.  Son  of  Eumelus,  bmn  to  iriga  in  b>  a  804, 
and  reigned  20  years.  (Diod.  zx.  100 ;  aea  CKm- 
ton,  JThs^b  nf  Bo^ioruit  in  Fad.  UeSm.  •nLU.tn, 
281—285.)  [W.aiX] 

SPA'RTACUS,  by  birth  a  Tbradao,  wm  sbo- 
cesaively  a  shepherd,  a  soldier,  and  a  chief  of  ban- 
ditti. On  one  of  bia  predidoiy  axpoditiona  he 
waa  takoB  piiaoaar,  and  sold  to  a  tniner  of  gladia- 
tora.  In  a  c  78  he  wm  a  nMaibaraf  the  coaspany 
of  Cn.  Lentulna  Batiataa,  and  was  detuned  in  hia 
school  at  Capua,  in  readiness  tat  tbe  gaasea  at 
Rome.  Among  bis  fellow  prisoners,  priuci}Nilly 
Oanls  and  Thradans,  were  two  Ganlish  swords- 
nieu,  Crixus  and  Oenonaius,  who  joined  With  Spai» 
tacns  in  urging  thoir  aomadaa  ratbor  ta  dit 
attempting  fivaaaan,  than  to  be  bntcboad  for  a 
Roman  holiday."  Of  200  glad  in  ton  about  70 
)»oke  out  of  the  school  of  Loitnlns,  plundered  a 
eookVshop  of  its  apita  and  cleavora,  and,  thus 
armed,  passed  through  the  gates  of  Capua.  Ou 
tbe  hi^  road  thay  met  aome  waggons  hiden  with 
gladiatora^  anaour,  aud,  adxbig  i  t,  toidt  refine  in  tha 
crater  of  Venvina,  where  a  nnmbar  of  nmaway 
slavaa  joined  than.  Spartacua  waa  diosen  leader ; 
Crixns  and  Oenomans  were  bis  lieutenants  ;  and 
their  ravages  soon  excited  the  alarm  of  the  C^uiui 
people.  They  were  Uockaded  by  C  Cbiiidiua 
Pukber  [No.  36],  at  the  head  of  3000  men.  A 
wild  vine  covered  tbe  sides  of  the  ohl  and  extiii- 
gniahed  crater,  and  on  ladders  twialed.  from  iu 
stems,  the  fugitives  descended  the  least  accessible 
and  therefore  ungnaided  side  of  their  place  of 
refuge,  attacked  their  besiegers  in  the  rear,  and 
sup^ied  themselves  with  better  weapona  from  tha 
sUiiL  i>paTtacas  now  pnelaimed  fieedou  to  slaves, 
and  the  numbers  that  flocked  to  him  proved  the 
impolicy  of  the  Roman  land-^>wuers  in  preferring 
slave-laboar  to  free,  the  desolation  of  Sulla's  wan, 
and  tbe  weakness  and  depapuktion  of  Italy.  The 
erupiioD  fit  a  handfdl  of  half'armed  men  devaaialed 
Italy,  from  the  fi>ot  of  the  Alps  to  ihm  soutlieni- 
moet  oom«  of  tbe  peninsuU,  and  was  little  h»a 
datMenoa  to  Uie  empire  than  tlie  Hannifaalic  war 
itseK  Spartaeus  waa  triumphant  for  upwards  of 
two  yean,  b,  c.  73 — 71.  In  73  he  defeated  Cos- 
sinios,  a  legatus  of  the  praetor  Varinioa  Okber  | 
next  Ohiber  bintaelf  repeatedly,  capturing  in  one 
actirobiawar-bonatUetankaBafaaoaa,  Ainb  thia 
tiaie  forward  Spartaena  waa  attended  with  tha 
accmnpaniments  of  a  Raauui  pneonaoL  He  n»- 
Tsged  Campania  and  saekod  Con,  Nuoetia,  and 
Nola,  and  peritapa  Compsa,  in  the  territory  of  tlw 
Hirpiniaos.  He  was  absolute  master  of  Locania 
and  Bnittinm,  and  phKod  gacrisona  and  magaainea 
is  lliarii  and  MrtapontaaL  Spartacua  waa  aa 
disoaetaabewaanilianL  in  the  midat  his  ano- 
cesses,  and  with  40,0U0  men  under  bis  cenunaud, 
he  saw  that  in  the  end  Rome  wouU  prevail,  aud  he 
knew  tliat  victofy,  while  it  swelled,  disorganisi^ 
his  bands.  His  Uanlisfa  follower*  were  jealous  of 
their  Thncian  comrades,  and  Crixus  and  Oenomaus 
aspired  to  aepamte  commands.  Spartaeus,  there, 
fore,  proposed  to  his  army  u>  make  their  way  to 
the  north  of  Italy,  and,  forcing  the  passes  of  the 
Alps,  to  disperse  KvciaUy  to  Ihrir  respeotiva  homa 
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In  K.  c.  72  hii  nuikt  conUtned  70,000  men.  The 
■eitair,  now  awsknted  to  iu  danger,  wnt  two  con- 
kiIm-  amuei  sgniiiBt  him,  and  the  praetor  Q.  Airins 
CO  nperated  with  a  third.  Crixiu  bad  alirad)-  m- 
parated  hitnulf  from  SpnrtacD^,  and  wae  routed 
and  slain  by  Arriua,  neiir  Mount  Qarganue,  in 
Apulia.  Oenomau*  had  Fallf  n  preTiously,  Spai^ 
tacna,  bent  on  eicape  nitlier  than  Yietory*  pmaed 
northward  through  Kcetivn.  One  consular  unjr, 
bovever,  under  Cn.  Omelins  Lentuliu  [LsitTtr- 
Lin  Cloounos,  Vo.  34],  awaited  him  north  of 
the  Po  )  another,  under  Oelliiit  l*oplicofai,  preaied 
upon  hit  rc«r.  He  attacked  and  dereatmi  both 
•^Muatdy,  and,  with  a  bitter  irony,  forced  hii 
RaaMU  Cloves  to  fight  as  gladiator*  at  the  fonetnl 
avDM  whidli  he  oeWbrnted  to  the  mane*  of  Crixu*. 
He  had  now  100,000  nen  in  irmt,  and  medidited 
an  attadc  on  Rome  iteelf.  The  contui*  of  72 
MiUained  a  lecond  defeat  in  the  territory  of  Hiee- 
num.  Bat  siicceH  wat  in  the  end  fatal  to  Spar^ 
tacua.  Hit  victorious  bands  nsfused  to  evacuate 
Italy,  and  fraovd  him  to  ntom  to  the  south.  His 
winter^naiten  at  Thurii  eshiUted  the  ^ectacle 
of  a  greet  fiur,  whither  nerchants  resorted  to  buy 
the  plunder  of  the  peninsula  Spartacua,  it  is  mid, 
interdicted  gold  and  rilver  from  his  camp,  but  pur- 
chased brass  and  iron,  and  establiihed  arnioiiries  on 
a  large  scale.  At  the  comitia  of  b.c.  71.  there 
were  at  first  no  candidates  for  the  praetorship.  To 
the  praetors  wsa  assigned  the  Servile  War,  and  the 
name  of  Spartacus  intimidated  all  ranks.  M.  Li- 
cinius  Ciassiu  [No.  17]  at  length  offered  himself! 
He  was  unanimously  elected,  and  numerous  voluii- 
teen  enrolled  themselven  Eight  iMions  were  tent 
into  the  field.  But  for  a  wmie  Twtory  remained 
with  Spartacus.  In  the  north,  whither  he  seems 
to  have  moved  early  in  the  of  71.  ho  de- 

feated, near  Mutina,  the  proconsul  (XCasniis  Lon- 
ginus  INo.  10],  and  the  propraetor  Cn.  Manlius. 
In  the  territory  of  Picenum  he  routed  Mummiut 
[No.  7],  a  legntus  of  Ciaasus.  But  this  wns  the 
term  of  hia  subntken  sncoeas.  The  Roman  l^ons 
had  been  disheartened  and  disorganised  by  defeat 
Crassus  decimated  the  soldiers  of  Mummiut, 
and  restored  discipline.  The  slaves  again  divided 
themselves,  were  twice  defeated  by  Crassus,  and 
Spartacus  was  driven  to  the  extreme  point  of 
Bnittiam.  Crassus  drew  atrong  lines  of  eircuns* 
vallatioa  around  Rheginm,  and  by  hia  superior 
numbers  prvvented  the  escape  of  the  slaves.  Tlie 
next  design  of  Spartacus  was  stomped  with  his 
usual  genius.  Sicily  had  recently  been  the  theatre 
of  a  fierce  and  desolating  ServUe  War.  It  was 
suppressed  but  not  extinguished.  Had  Spartacus 
once  crossed  the  straits  he  would  have  been  wd- 
comed  by  thouHuds  of  followers  and  been  maeter 
of  the  gmnary  of  Rome.  The  seas  weta  at  that 
time  swept  by  Cilician  pitates.  little  lets  formidable 
than  the  slaves  by  land.  With  them  Spartactu 
negotiated  a  passage  to  Sicily,  but  they  impoliticly, 
as  well  as  treachemuily,  received  their  hire  and 
abandoned  him.  He  biled  in  an  attempt  to  pass 
over  to  Sicily  on  rafts  and  wicker-boeta,  and  the 
worits  of  Crassus  were  doily  rendering  escape  less 
piacticable.  To  stop  the  desertion  which  was  bo- 
giuning  to  thtn  his  tanks,  Spartacus  crucified  a 
Roman  pntoner  as  a  token  of  the  mercy  his  foi- 
lovren  might  expect  &om  the  best^ete.  In  two 
efforts  to  ibra  hia  way  out,  Spartacna  loet  13.000 
men  ;  bat  he  finally  soccaeded  on  a  tnnpeatuous 
winter  nig)  t,  in  Umwing  bsGuiea  over  the  Honiun 
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trenches,  and  getting  beyond  the  lines  of  Crasnnh 
Rome  was  once  more  pBnic-ttnck,and  even  Ctassjs, 
although  eager  to  finish  the  war  unaided,  sum- 
moned Cn.  Pompey  from  Spun  and  L.  Liciniua 
Lucnllus  from  Thnwcb  The  Jealousy  of  the  slaves 
themselves  terminnied  the  contest.  The  Qauis  Se- 
vern] themselves  from  Spartacus  and  chose  two  of 
their  countrymen  for  leaders,  Onoicna  and  Coetus. 
Apart  from  their  great  chief  they  were  poweriesc 
Qranicns  and  CBStD&,  with  30,000  of  their  fidhiwere, 
were  slain  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Croto,  and 
the  disgrara  of  Rome  was  in  part  wiped  out  by 
the  recovery  of  its  eagles  and  bsces.  Ciassua 
now  repented  of  his  application  to  Pompey  and 
Lucttllai,  and  hastened  to  bring  the  war  to  an  end. 
Near  Petfllia  Spartactu  was  onoe  mere  vktonous, 
and  defeated  L.  Qnlntfau  and  Tremelliiia  Saolis, 
the  quaestor  of  Crassus.  His  fbUowers,  instead  of 
hastening  to  the  Alps  and  escaping  to  Oaul  and 
Thrace,  compelled  Spartacus  to  march  sonihwatd 
and  engage  Crassns,  Spartacus  oifered  to  negotiate. 
His  terms  were  contompttMuMy  rejected.  He  then 
attempted  to  seiie  the  shipping  in  the  harbour  of 
Dmndisiam,  but  Lncullns  liad  just  landed  there 
from  Kpirai.  Near  the  head  of  the  river  Silanis 
Spartacus  encountered  the  Romans  foe  the  last 
time,  A  skirmish  betneeii  the  pioneers  of  Cnusos 
and  the  slaves,  brought  on  a  general  engagement. 
Like  Warwick  at  Bnriiet,  Spartacus  slew  hit  wnr- 
horse  in  front  of  his  army,  and  prepared  for  denth. 
Long  after  victory  wns  hopeless  he  was  traced  by 
hesps  of  slain  ;  but  in  the  carnage  that  closed  die 
day,  his  body  was  irrepantbly  lotL  About  AOUfl 
of  his  men,  under  one  Publipor,  made  their  way 
into  Uu9  nwrth  of  Lucania,  when  they  wvr  met 
and  slain  by  Cn.  Pontp«>y,  who  boasted  that  Craaaaa 
had  routed  the  slaves,  but  that  be  himself  had  cnt 
up  the  war  by  the  roots.  &x  thousand  fugitivra 
impaled  on  each  ude  of  the  Appian  road  between 
Capoa  and  Rome,  attested  the  fears  and  the  crut^ltj 
of  the  conquerors,  mid  contrasted  with  the  humanity 
of  Spartacus,  in  whose  camp  at  Rhqjnm  wen 
found  surviving  three  thousand  Roman  priaoner^ 

The  character  of  Spartacus,  like  that  of  Han- 
nibal, has  beet)  maligned  by  the  Koman  writcia. 
Cicero  compares  the  vilest  of  hi*  contempomriea  to 
him  :  Horace  (Carm.  iiu  14. 19)  speaks  of  him  as 
a  common  robber :  none  recogniie  his  greatnoa»« 
but  the  terror  of  his  name  survived  la  a  Into 
period  of  the  empire  (Sidon.  ApoUin.  Carm.  ix. 
253  ;  Themist  Or.  ix  ).  Accident  made  Spartacna 
a  shepherd,  a  freebooter,  and  a  gladiator  ;  iwturo 
foimcd  him  a  iipro.  The  excesses  of  his  fbllowcrii 
he  could  not  always  repress,  and  his  edbrU  to 
restrain  them  often  cost  him  his  popnlarity,  Bnt 
be  woe  ui  himself  not  less  mild  and  jut  than  be 
wae  able  and  valiant  He  prafoiTed  his  Thracian 
cottage  and  freedom  to  the  throne  of  Italy.  Of 
all  contemporary  characters  the  miud  dwells  with 
most  complacency  on  those  of  Sertorins  and  Spur- 
tacas.  But  the  one,  nobly  bom  and  belittiiigly 
trained,  sullied  his  name  by  the  murder  of  the 
Spanish  hostages  at  Huesca  j  the  other,  a  peasant 
by  birth,  a  slave  by  compulsion,  saved  the  Uvea  of 
his  captives.  The  most  lorrible  guerilla  chieftain 
recorded  in  history  was  unstained  by  the  vices  of 
Itis  conquerors,  and,  bad  drcumstaiHses  hvoured 
him,  would  have  rivalled  the  fame  of  Viriarathue 
and  Wallace.  (Plat.  Onu.  8—1% Foam. Hl^CuL 
A/fa.  8  ;  Im.  Epk.  xer.  xctl  xcviL  j  Veil.  ii.  30  ; 
Klor.  iil  30 ;  Entropu  vL  7  j  OnM.  t.  24,  35  j 
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Appinn,  B.  C  i.  116—121,  B.  Miikr.  109  ;  Pmnt ! 
SlruL  L  A.  gg  30—23.  7-  g  6,  u.  4.  §  7.  5.  34  j 
KhII.  Frugm.  IfuL  iii.  Now  1 67,  p.  254,  ed.  Oerluh ; 
Cie.  pro  L^.  Mam.  11.  g  50,  Ferr.  v.  2.  g  ft,  ad 
JU.  Ti.  S,  PiSifp.  W.  6,  yiwvrf.  iv.  %  Har.  Anfn 
13;  Vur.  Fivi/m.  p.  2A0,mt>.  «d.  tLiiCMi./Wft 
U.  554  ;  Themitt  Or.  ix. ;  Hot.  Cbnx.  iii.  14. 19, 
f^>od.  16.  5  ;  Aoguitin.  C.  Dti,  iii.  26  ;  Psneg. 
Vet. :  Sidon.  ApoUin.  Carm.  ii.  253  ;  Plin.  JJ.  N. 
uxiii.  14  ;  Diod.  zuriii.  21.)        [W.  B.  D.] 

SPARTI  (SwtVTof),  from  Uio  verb  awlptt,  »nd 
Mcotdiiigly  MgnifiM'*the  towa  men  it  ii  the 
nuM  given  Ut  the  armed  men  who  sprang  from  the 
drason'i  teeth  Mwn  by  Cadmus,aiid  were  believed  to 
be  the  ancutoTftof  the  five  oldeit  familiea  at  Tbebea. 
(Apollod.  iii.  4.  g  1  ;  Paui.  iz.  5.  §  1,  10.  g  1  ; 
SAoLaJ  Apo/loM.  lOod.  iii.  n79,adPmd.  IiUhm. 
i.  41,  ad  Ewip.  Pknat.  S1fi,ad  Sopk.  Antig.  128 ; 
Ot.  Mtt  iii.  101,  &c  ;  comp.  Cadhus).  [L  S.] 

SPARTIA'NUS,  DB'LIUS,  one  of  the  liz 
**Seriptoroe  Hiatoriac  Aaguitae"  (see  Capitoli- 
jtira).  Hi>  natneii  prefixed  to  biographiea  of,  l.Ha- 
drianoa  and  Aeliua  Veraa ;  2.  DMiua  Julianiu ;  S. 
SareiM ;  4.  P«HmnaB  Niger ;  5.  OanealU ;  6. 
Oeta  i  of  which  the  ftnt  four  an  inaeribud  to  Dio- 
deUan,  tlw  fifth  to  no  onai  the  lixth  to  Coo- 
Ktaotine,  and  bHwa  the  laat  two  are  believed  b; 
many  to  be  from  a  diffiirent  hand.  He  repeatedly 
infonni  oi  that  he  had  compoeed  the  lives  of  oil 
tiM  enperora  down  to  Hadrian,  beginning,  aa  we 
moat  infer  from  Ua  worda,  with  Joliiu  Caesar,  and 
that  be  intended  to  continue  the  work  to  hia 
own  tiine>  The  whole  of  the  firat  portion  of  hit 
hbonn  haa  however  perished,  the  collection  which 
beflis  the  title  of  the  Angiiitan  Hiatory  com- 
mencing?, as  we  have  pointed  out  in  a  fonner  ar- 
ticle icArrroLiNusj,  with  Hadrianna.  and  it 
aeema  vary  donbtM  if  he  ever  completed  hii 
draign,  uoee  Vopiacut  {AureliitH,  init.)  expreuly 
declare*  that  he  waa  acquainted  witli  no  work  in 
the  Latin  language  which  contained  an  account  of 
the  career  of  Aureliao.  We  have  already  observed 
ICapitolinus]  that  there  U  much  difficulty  iu 
lutbigiiing  the  piecea  which  form  this  leriea  to  their 

Smper  authors.  Salmnaiua  found  in  the  Palatine 
IS.  the  whole  frnm  Hndriano*  to  Alexander 
Sevenu  attributed  to  Spartinuut,  and  those  from 
the  two  Maximini  to  Balbinus  under  the  name  of 
(^apiiulinue,  and  hence  was  led  to  fcnm  the  pro- 
Ivtlile  eonjaetun  that  Spartianni  and  Lampridius 
[Lampkidids]  were  one  and  the  nme  person, 
whoaa  name  in  fiill  was  Adim  Lampridiiu  Spar>- 
IjoMMs,  For  the  editions,  tranihitions,  Sk.  of  Spar- 
tianos  see  Capitolinuk.  I  W.  R.] 

SPARTON  (2nif>T«n-),  the  name  of  two  my- 
thical peraonages,  the  one  a  eon  of  Phoroneui 
(Pm  iL  16. 1 SX  and  the  other  a  wn  of  Tisar 
menua,    (Paua.  vil  6.  g  2).  [L.  S.] 

SPEIO  {lr»iA)t  one  of  the  Nereids.  (Horn. 
JL  xviii.  40  ;  Hes.  Tkeo;/.  245.)  [L.  S.] 

SPE'NDIUS  (SWvSioT),  one  of  tlie  chief 
leaders  of  the  Carthaginian  menenaiiei  in  dieir 
iitsumiction,  after  the  dose  of  the  First  Puiuc  War, 
a.  c;  241.  He  was  a  Campanian  by  birth,  but  had 
been  a  slave  under  the  Romans,  and  having  made 
bis  esoqw  entered  the  service  of  the  Carthagiiiinus 
as  a  ni^rceimry  soldier,  where  he  rose  to  a  ilistiii- 
ffuished  ^ce  by  hit  greet  personal  strength  mid 
daring.  After  the  clow  of  the  war  he  braniie  iip- 
preheuuva  leat  he  should  be  given  up  to  the 
RuDtttiU)  Mid  hence  exerted  hiowlf  to  the  uiuiust 


in  fomenting  the  ditcontenta  of  his  brother  aier- 
ceDHries,  and  preventing  them  from  eoming  to  any 
aKTvenient  with  their  CarUiaginian  masters.  For 
this  reason,  when  the  troops  at  length  brake  ont 
into  open  mutiny,  he  wis  enoaen,  toother  with  an 
African  of  the  name  of  Matho,  to  be  thrir  leadnr. 
The  pioceedinga  of  the  two  joint  commanders 
during  the  war  which  followed,  have  been  already 
related  under  Hathou  Spendins  was  at  length 
taken  prisoner  by  Hamilcar  Burca  [Hamilcar, 
No.  8,  p.  329),  and  crucihed  by  hia  orders  before 
the  walla  of  Tnnia :  his  body  afterwards  fell  into 
the  power  of  Matho,  who  caused  the  Ciuihaginian 
general  Hannibal  to  be  suspended  in  its  place  upon 
the  same  cross.  ( Polyb.  i.  69,  &c.,  85,  66 ; 
Diod.  XXV.  Etc  Valet,  p.  567,  Em.  lai. 
5&)  [K  H.  B.] 

SPENDON  (Ss-McM'),  of  Sparta,  one  of  those 
eariy  muaiciniis  whose  paeans  were  sung  by  the 
Spartan  youths  at  the  Oymnopiit^ein,  with  those 
of  Thalelaa  and  Alcman.  (Plut  Lj/e.  2«  )    [P.  S.] 

SPERA'TUS,  JU'LIUS.  We  possess  on 
elegy,  extending  to  thirteeu  conpleta,  iu  pmise  of 
the  nightingale,  which  was  first  pnblUicd  by 
Pithoo,  and  alterwards  with  greuter  care  by  auf> 
dastus  (Optaaila  EroL  et  AmaL  p.  74),  who  mnde 
use  of  four  M5S.  Of  these,  three  gave  no  indi- 
cation regarding  the  author,  but  the  funrtli,  wliich 
belonged  to  the  monastery  of  Sl  Gall,  bore  the 
title  Verau  Juln  SperaU  di  Piiiomeia.  We  knuw 
nothing  whataoever  of  this  pmonoge,  nor  of  the 
age  to  which  he  belongs,  except  that  the  piece  in 
question  was  imitated  by  Panlw  Alvurus  nf  Car- 
duba,  a  monk  of  the  ninth  century.  The  lines 
will  be  found  in  Wemadorf^  PoiU.  Lai.  Miuw.  vol. 
vi.  part  ii.  p^  403 ;  comp.  vol  vi.  part  i.  p.  *2.'>5,  luid 
in  Bunniuin,  A^daL  Lot.  i.  149,  or  No.  3.<).?,  ed. 
Meyer.  [W.  R.] 

SPERCH  El  LIS  (2«'px«^i),  a  The!>ta!iuu  river- 
){od,  bt^niiin  the  father  of  Menesthius  by  Polydutu, 
the  daughter  of  Pdeus.  (Hum.  Jl.  xtL  174, 
xxiii.  142 1  Apollod.  ill  14.  H  ;  Pons.  i.  37.  g 
2;  Herod,  vii.  198).  [L.  3.1 

SPERTHIAS.  [Duua.] 

SPtS,  the  personification  of  hope,  was  wor- 
shipped at  Rome,  where  she  hnd  sevrtnl  temples, 
the  most  ancient  of  which  had  been  built  in  a  i-. 
364,  by  the  consul  Atiliui  Calatinus,  near  the  I'ortn 
Carmentalia  (Liv.  ii.  51,  xxi.  62,  xxiv.  47,  zxv.  7, 
xL  51;  Tac  Akm,  iL  49).  The  tireeke  also  woi» 
shipped  the  penonificatiaa  of  hope,  Klpis,  and  they 
relate  the  beautHuI  allegory,  that  when  Epimethevt 
opened  the  vessel  brought  to  him  by  Pandora,  tttm 
which  all  manner  of  evib  were  scattered  over  the 
earth,  Hope  (Elpis)  alone  icmaiued  behind  (Hea. 
Op.  a  D.  96;  Theognis,  1135).  Hope  was  ro- 
presented  in  works  of  art  aa  «  yootnM  figure, 
lightly  walking  in  full  atUre,  holding  in  her  ri^t 
hand  a  flower,  and  with  the  left  lifting  ap  her  gar* 
ment.  (Hirt,  Myiht^.  BUderb.  p.  100 ;  Af  uller, 
Ane.  AHimdiU  Bern.  $  406.)  [L.  S.] 

SPEUSIPPUS  (Xnfatawet),  the  distinguished 
disciple  of  Phito,  was  a  native  ^  Athens,  and  the 
son  of  Enrymedon  and  Potone,  a  sister  of  Phito 
(Diog.  LaBrt.  iv.  1  ;  Suid.  t.  v.).  We  hear  uothii^ 
of  his  personal  history  till  the  time  when  he  ao- 
coinpHiiiud  his  nude  Plato  on  his  third  journey  to 
Svnicuap,  where  he  displayed  cunsidemble  ability 
und  [irudence.  e^pecially  in  hia  amicaUo  rchiiiuua 
with  Uion  (Pint  Dkm,  c.  22.  17).  Hia  uiunU 
worth  is  tvcogiiised  even  by  the  ulh^pherTiauKi, 
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thoogh  mlr  that  he  imj  heap  the 
ridfask  on  hit  iateilccUal  endowmenu  (PluL  Diem, 
17)>  And  indettd  h«  »  not  conipnnble  eith«  to 
Vlata  or  to  Aristotle,  though  the  latter  appnn. 
among  all  hit  Academic  antagQiiiata.  to  have  deein«d 
Spetuippiu  worthy  of  the  honour  of  being  refated, 
nd  b  even  nid  to  hare  purchaied  hit  books  for 
three  tdenu  (Diog.  UKrt.  iv.  5 ;  A.  Oelliiu, 
Neet  AU.  v&.  The  report  aboat  hii  uidden 

fite  of  anger,  his  avarice,  and  his  propensity  to  vo- 
hiptaoumees,  are  probablj  derived  f  otn  a  vvrj 
impure  source :  Athenaeus  (vii.  p.  279,  e^  zii.  p. 
M6,d.}  and  Ditwenea  Laertina  (It,  1,  2 ;  enmp. 
Slid. ».  «L ;  Tertntliaii,  Apolog.  c.  46)  can  adduce 
as  utbori^  for  tfaem  ecaroely  any  thing  more  than 
some  abuse  in  certain  letters  of  the  youtitter  Dion;- 
•ins,  who  was  banished  by  Dinn,  not  without  the 
eo-opetation  of  Spetitippua,  Having  been  selected 
by  Plato  as  his  successor  in  the  office  of  president 
Of  the  Academy,  he  was  at  the  head  of  the  school 
for  Miy  eight  raars  (&  c  S47— 339).  He  died, 
as  It  appeua,  of  a  lingering  pamlytic  illness  ( Diog. 
LaerL  iv.  1,  8,  4).  Another  account,  at  variance 
with  this,  appears  to  rest  upon  a  misunderstanding 
(JL  e.  jr.  4,  ib.  Interp.).  From  the  list  of  his 
numerous  dialogues  and  commentaries  Diogenes 
Ijaertins  gives  as  an  extract,  winch  contains  only 
titles,  which  dn  not  always  admit  of  any  conclusion 
as  to  their  contents,  and  the  scanty  notices  in  other 
writen  furnish  ns  with  little  that  can  supply  the  void 
or  throw  any  light  upon  them.  Speniippus  seems 
to  hare  continued  Pinto's  polemiod  attacks  upon 
the  hedonistic  theory  of  Aristippns  (^Api<mwwot 
a',  Iltpl  4fiowiit  0*,  Ilfpl  wXairov  a'),  to  have  de- 
veloped somewhat  further  the  ideas  of  judiee  and 
of  the  eUisen.  and  the  fundamental  principles  of 
Ifyiitntirm  (n<pl  SiMiotr^t^i  i^,  DoAin)!  a,  Iltpl 
t>aixo8talas).  He  nppfors  also  to  have  discussed 
the  idea  of  the  philosopher,- and  f^ilosophy,  and 
to  have  treated  of  prectding  philosophers  (^>a6- 
ffo^i  a',  Ilepl  ^i\aao^las  a,  or  tltfA  ^i\ifffi<po>r, 
according  to  Menage's  conjecture  ;  at  any  rate  a 
book  of  that  kind  i*  qnoted  by  Diogenes,  in  his 
'ife  of  Pnrmenides  ix.  25), 

Hit  effurts,  however,  were  eipeciatty  directed  to 
the  bringing  together  nf  those  tliiiii[s  that  were 
dmilar  as  r^garda  their  philosophic  treatment  ( Diog. 
l^Srt  Le.it  Si^ayoi  rmw  wepl  1^  irparf/utrttuf 
d/tofwr  AiaipterttM  nal  wfAt  -rd  3/toia  iwodi- 

tta'  eomp.  Athenaens,  vii.  passim),  and  to  the 
derivation  therefrom,  andlaying  down,  of  the  ideas 
of  genera  ar.d  species  (Ilfpl  ywQw  *t«l  fUfir  rapa- 
SsiT^rw  [  ?  ] ) :  for  in  the  sciences  be  bad  di> 
reeled  hit  attention  especially  to  what  tliey  had  in 
common,  and  to  the  node  in  which  they  might  be 
connected  (Diodoras,  ap.  Ding.  LacrL^  0.  S  ; 
Caianbon  is  hardly  correct  in  restricting  the  word 
fiaftfiiara  to  the  mathematical  sciences).  Thns  he 
seems  to  have  endeavonred  to  carry  oat  still  further 
the  threefold  divinon  of  pliilitsophy  into  Diaiectics, 
Ethics,  and  Physics,  for  which  Plata  had  laid  the 
fcnndation,  without,  however,  losing  sight  of  the 
notual  connection  of  those  branches  of  philosophy. 
For  he  maintained  that  no  one  could  arrive  at  a 
complete  definidon,  who  did  not  know  all  the  dif- 
fennceo  by  which  that  which  was  to  be  defined 
was  separated  from  the  test  (Tbemist. »  ArUl. 
A»at.  Poll.  vid.  SchoL  in  Arislot.  ed.  Brandis,  p. 
948,  a.).  With  Phtto,  moreover,  h^  distinguished 
between  tliat  which  <s  the  nhject  of  thoucliL  and 
that  which  ia  the  object  of  seiisuons  perception. 


between  the  c(^[nitioD  of  the  icason  and  aensnaaa 
perception.  He  endeavoured,  however,  to  show 
how  the  latter  can  Iw  taken  up  and  transTnnned 
into  knowledge,  by  the  assumption  of  a  perceptini, 
which,  hy  participation  in  ntional  trvth  (rqi  kbtk 
rir  Kiyop  (tA«re«tai),  nuses  itself  to  the  rank  of 
knowledge.  this  hs  seems  to  hava  nndentood 
an  immediate,  in  tlw  Snt  instance  aesthetic,  mode 
of  conception  ;  sinos  ht  qtpealed,  in  support  of  his 
view,  to  the  ecniMdentioB  that  utistic  skill  has  iu 
foundation  not  in  sensuous  activity,  but  in  an  nn. 
erring  power  of  distinguishing  between  its  objects, 
that  is,  in  a  raOoinl  perception  of  then  (SexL  Kiapk 
adv.  Malk.  viL  145,  Ac).  .The  idea  of  assntm  also 
he  endeavonred  to  sdte  non  distinctly  by  sef» 
rating  iu  kinds,  Uie  diflerence  between  which  he 
considered  would  result  from  the  diffcKnce  be- 
tween the  prindiria  on  which  they  are  based.  Tbus 
he  distinguished  essences  of  numbers,  of  Mae,  of 
soul,  while  Plato  had  referred  them,  as  sepante  de- 
finitodea,  to  the  ideal  numbers  (Aiiat.  JlitL  ri.  3, 
II,  xil  to.  d»  Ati^HO,  L  3  ;  lamblich.  ap.  Stab. 
Evlog.  I  862).  Nevertheleu  Speosippus  aho  must 
have  recognised  something  common  in  tfaoae  dif- 
ferent kinds  of  essences,  inasmnch  as  in  the  first 
place  he  set  out  from  absolute  unity,  and  r^aided 
it  as  a  formal  principlnm  which  they  had  in  eon- 
mon  (ArisL  MaL  vi.  2,  p.  1028,  xiv,  8,  xuL  9 ; 
comp.  Ravaisson,  Spennppi  d»  i'rimu  ttentm  Prim- 
dpHs  I'lac^a^Pmt,  1U38).  and  in  the  next  place  be 
appears  to  have  presupposed  multltnde  and  nnlii- 
formity  as  a  common  primary  element  in  their  com- 
position. But  it  is  onl^  the  dlffieoltiea  which  led 
him  to  make  this  and  sinihir  devtationa  froa  the 
Platonic  doctrine,  of  which  we  can  get  any  dear 
idea,  not  the  mode  in  which  he  thought  be  had 
obviat«d  those  difficulties  by  distinguishing  dif* 
ferent  kinds  of  principin.  The  criticism  of  Aris- 
totle, directed  ai^arently  gainst  Speuuppnt, shows 
how  little  satisfied  he  was  with  the  modMeation  of 
the  (mginal  Platonje  doctrine.  With  Uiis  dem- 
tion  from  Pbito's  doctrine  is  connected  another 
which  takes  a  wider  range.  As  the  ultimate  prin- 
cipinm,  Spenuppus  wuuld  not,  «*ith  Plato,  i*. 
cognise  the  Good,  but,  with  Qihcrs,  who  doubtless 
were  also  Platonics,  goii^  faeek  m  the  older  Thw- 
VtgLt  maintained  that  the  primoidinm  or  pri»a|m 
of  the  nniverse  were  to  be  set  down,  indeed,  as 
causes  of  the  good  and  perfect,  but  were  not  the  good 
and  perfect  itself,  whicli  must  mther  be  regarded 
as  the  result  of  generated  existence,  or  development, 
jn«t  as  the  seeds  of  plants  and  animals  are  not  the 
fully  formed  plants  or  animals  themselves  (Arise 
Met  xiv.  4i,  5,  xiii.  7,  xil.  10,  £U.  A'ic  i.  4  ;  Cic. 
ds  Nat.  Dear.  L  IS  ;  Stob.  BeL  I  p.  86-2  ;  Tbeo- 
phrasL  AfA  9).  The  ultimate  primordium  he  de- 
signated, like  PUto,  as  the  absolutely  owe,  but  would 
not  have  it  to  be  regarded  as  an  eirutuig  entity^ 
since  all  definitude  can  only  be  the  result  of  de- 
velopment {ib.  xii.  7,  ix.  6,  xiv.  5 ;  coiap.  Ha- 
vaisson,  Lc,  p.  11,  &c).  When,  however,  with 
the  Pythagoreans,  he  reckoned  the  Ome  in  the 
series  of  good  things  (ArisL  Eth.  JVtc  i  4),  he 
probably  conceived  it  only  in  its  opposition  to  the 
manifotdf  and  wished  to  indicate  that  it  was  from 
the  Om  and  not  ftom  the  Mamifhid,  that  the  good 
and  perfi^  is  to  be  derived  (comp.  Arisb  Aft*,  xiv. 
4,  xii.  10  ;  Ravaisson,  I.e.  p.  15,  &c.).  Never- 
dieless  Speimippus  seems  to  have  attributed  viul 
activity  to  the  primordial  unity,  at  inseparably  be- 
loniting  to  it  (Cic.  da  Nat.  fkw.  L  13;  GOMp, 
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Minoe.  Felix  OcUuk  1«  ;  Arat.  AfelajA.  xii.  7  ; 
IlavBiiMon,  pp-^^iftc),  probably  in  order  to  expMn 
how  it  eould  grow,  br  r  proem  of  eelf-deTelop- 
ment,  into  the  good,  ipirit,  &c  ;  lor  spirit  alio  he 
diatlngoidin]  mim  tbe  ant,  u  well  u  froa  the 
good,  and  the  latter  again  ftom  pleaaare  nnd  pain 
<Stobi  EeL  i.  1  ;  eomp.  AriiL  Metapk.  xir. 
4,  Etk.  Nie.  m.  14 ;  RaiWMOD,  p.  20).  Lea 
worth  notice  it  Ae  attempt  of  Spenipptu  to  find  a 
mm  nitiUe  •xprHMoa  for  the  niHterial  princi- 
piom,  the  indefinite  ddditr  of  PUto  {Melttfk.  xir. 
4,  5,  conp.  2,  I,  xiii.  9),  and  tn  connect  tlie  ideal 
nnmben  of  Pinto  with  mathematical  numben 
(camp.  Ravaiaaoq,  pp.  29,  &c.,  85,  8ft,  Ac,  44). 
With  hia  Pjthagorising  mode  of  tmiting  the 
doctrine  of  nmnbm  we  gain  aome  acqudntanee  by 
meana  of  tha  exttacu  of  hia  treadte  on  the  Pj- 
thagnrMB  numbera,  {TheaiagumMa  AfMmtliai, 
ed.  Paris,  p.  61.)  [C%.  A.  B  ] 

SPHARRUS  (3^ai»»t),  the  charioteer  of  Pe- 
Inpa,  of  whom  there  waa  »  monnnMnt  in  the  itland 
of  Sphfleria  or  Hiera,  nemr  TnieMue.  (Pans.  ii. 
33.  $  I.T.  10.  $2.) 

ftPHAERUS  {li^aSpn).  called, aapnmitlv  from 
the  coantrr  of  hie  birth,  Bwnriif  urot  bj  LHogenea 
Ijaertiaa  (riL  177),  and  Bnpvff^finit  hv  Plutarch 
(',?Mai.  &2),  waa  a  philoaoph^r  of  the  Sunc  acbooL 
He  Mvdied  fint  under  Zttnn  of  Citinm.  and  aft^r- 
warda  under  Cleanthea,  Ht*  lived  nt  Alexandria 
during  the  ragni  of  the  tint  two  Ptnleiiiim,  havinf^ 
ftnne  there  apparently  at  tbe  invitation  of  Ptolemy 
Philadelphu^  He  also  taught  at  Lacediwrnon, 
and  waa  beliered  to  hare  bad  conridemble  inflnence 
in  moulding  the  character  of  Cleomenea.  (Plut^«.) 
H«  waa  in  coaaiderable  repute  among  the  Sloica 
for  the  mmej  of  hia  defSnitiou  (Cic.  7W  fr.  24. 
9  M).  XNogeoea  Lantlat  (JL  a.)  and  AUwnaeiu 
(viii.  pL  884.  e.)  teU  a  story  of  the  dexteroae 
manner  in  which,  on  one  occasion,  by  the  help  of 
snbtle  distinctions,  he  tared  himselt'  from  the 
jiecessity  of  admitting  that  he  had  been  deceiTed 
hy  a  trick  i^yed  upon  him  by  king  Ptolemy.  He 
unm,  araoimiig  to  Diogenei  uttrtins,  the  aatbor  «f 
the  following  woricaand  trMtises; — 1.  tltpiiiivpM. 
*2.  Ilfpt  OTOtx*^**"  trwiptiam.  S.  n«p)  ^Xf- 
4.  tltfA  jAax'TMr  (on  the  atomic  tiwnryX  S. 
Jlpis  Till  iritiovs  ml  rd  (tSwAo.  6.  IIcpl  olffAmf. 
p(vF.  7.  n«pl  'HfNurAciTOf  i  SfnrftWHf.  8.  n«pl 
T^i  40urq>  Sianfftai.  8,  tl»pl  KnhiitorrM.  10. 
Ilffl  ipiiit  11.  Ilffll  mMy,  In  two  bookn  12. 
Aurrptfel.  18.  n<^  tfcnriAefas.  14.  n«plAawi#- 
vat^t  voAmlBf.  Athenaeus  (iv.  p.  I4l  V.)  quotes 
from  the  third  bonk  of  this  work.  15.  Titpi  Av- 
Koi^fou  Kol  Imxpirotn,  in  three  books.  It  does 
net  appear  whether  it  is  this  work  or  the  preoediDS 
whi^  is  4>oted  by  PItitarch  (Lye.  5.)  16.  ncpl 
rifton.  17.  n*^  fiarrurqi.  18.  OuUoToi  Ipttrl- 
mC  19.  TUpi  tim  'EperpiMtiy  ^Amto^.  20. 
n«pl  21.  n«pl  Ipmw.    22.  n«p)  %\fmt. 

23.  n<f^l  r&T  irriAtyofiivan'.  24.  Iltpt  xAymi. 
25.  ntpl  irXoirov.  26.  Hept  »{nt.  27.  Hfi 
tKfirov.  28.  Tix*^  SwAsKTunf,  in  two  books. 
29.  Konryomttdnn'.  30.  d^i^iCnAitiv. 
31.  Epistle*.  Nmo  «f  these  are  now  extant 
Dic^tenes  Labrdna  (tC  176),  mentions  a  treatiae 
by  Chr}'sippns  against  some  of  the  riewi  enter- 
tained br  Sphaenis.  (Fabric  Sibl.  Gr.  toL  iii. 
p.  876  ;  Vosaioa,  de  Hid.  Grate  p.  140 ;  SrhSIl 
Oe»i*.da-rMe(A.Litl.yo\.\\.p.2\6^  [C.P.M.] 

SPHETTUS  (2*«jTTrf5X  a  son  of  Tmn-n. 
win,  with  hia  brother  Anaphlystua,  emigrau-d 


fmm  TmeKPne  to  Attica,  wherp  two  demi  wet* 
named  after  him.  (Paua.  iL  30.  §  8  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
f.*.)  [L.S.] 

SPHINX  (3«iYr)<  A  mmiitnias  being  ofOnek 
inTth<d(^y.  is  Mud  to  Imre  been  a  danghler  of 
Orthoi  Mid  Chinaera.  bom  in  tbe  country  of  the 
Arimi  (Hes.  l^Mff.  826),orof Typhonand  tlcbidna 
(Apollod.  iii.  5.  8  fl  ;  SchoL  wi  Eorip.  I'hoen.  41$), 
or  hutly  of  Typhon  and  Chimaem  (SchoL  ad  tJm. 
and  isiir^.  L  e.).  Some  nil  her  a  natural  daughter 
of  I^na  (Paua.  ix.  26.  |  2).  Respecting  lier  slay 
at  Thebee  and  her  connection  with  the  fiite  of  the 
boose  of  Laiua,  see  OiDiPoa.  The  riddle  which 
she  th««  proposed,  she  is  said  to  have  leamt  (rnni 
the  Muses  ( Apollod.  iii.  A.  §  8),  or  I^ius  himeelf 
tanght  her  the  mysterioua  oracles  whidi  Cadnma 
had  receiTod  M  Delphi  (hua.  ix.  96.  9  2).  Ae- 
cording  to  saiM  the  had  been  tent  into  Bototin  bgr 
Hen,  who  was  angry  with  the  Thrtwnt  fer  not 
baritig  punished  Laitis,  who  had  carried  off  Chry^ 
aippus  from  Pisa.  She  is  said  to  have  come  from 
the  most  difitant  part  of  Ethiopia  (Ap«)llod.  /.  e.  ; 
SehoL  ad  Snip,  tkoen.  1 760)  ;  according  to  other* 
she  waa  tnit  by  Am,  who  wantad  to  take 
beoiute  Cadmnt  had  tlain  bis  eon,  the  dngon 
{Arg»wt.  ad  Emrip.  i^Hoas.),  or  by  Dionvana 
(Schol.  od  Ha.  TAoy.  326),  «■  by  Hades  (Enrip. 
fkont.  8 1 U  J,  and  tmne  lastly  say  that  she  was  one 
ni  the  women  who,  together  with  the  daughter*  of 
Cadmus,  were  thrown  into  madness,  nnd  was  me- 
tamorphnsed  into  the  monatnms  figure.  (SchoL  ad 
Bvrip.  Fkoetu  45.) 

The  legend  itself  cleariy  indicates  fimn  what 
quarter  this  being  waa  believed  to  haTe  been  intro- 
duced into  Oreek  mythology.  Tbe  figure  which  the 
was  conceived  to  have  liad  it  origin^ly  K^ypiinn 
or  Kthio[iiRn  ;  but  afW  her  iacorpomtloo  with 
Grvcian  story,  her  figure  was  tarioualj  nodiAed. 
The  Egyptian  Sphinx  is  the  fignn  of  an  nnwingmt 
lion-  ill  a  lying  attitude,  but  the  upper  part  of  the 
body  is  huniiin.  They  appear  in  Egypt  to  hav* 
been  set upin  avenue*  funning  the appronchei  to 
templea.  The  granlMt  among  uw  Egyptian  repre- 
sentations of  &>faiaxot  it  timt  of  Ohinju  which, 
with  the  exception  of  tbe  paws,  is  of  one  blodt  of 
stone.  The  Egyptian  Sphinxes  are  often  cnUed 
da^pivftyyts  (Herod,  ii.  175  ;  Mennndr.  Fragm. 
p.  41 1,  ed.  Meineke),  not  deacribing  riiem  as  iwa/e 
beings,  hot  as  lion*  with  the  npper  part  inmuii,  to 
distingnith  tbm  from  theat  Sphlnxe*  wboae  vtnn 
put  was  thiit  of  It  abesp  or  nm.  The  common  Meft 
of  a  Oreek  Sphinx,  on  the  other  hand,  is  ihnt  of  a 
winged  body  of  a  lion,  having  the  breast  and  npper 
pnrt  of  a  woman  (Aelian,  //.  A.  xii.  7  ;  Auson. 
GrijA.  40  ;  Apollod.  iii  5.  |  8  ;  SchuL  ad  Earip. 
Pkaen.  K06 ).  tiieek  Spkinxet,  uotnover,  are  not 
always  represented  in  a  lyii^  attitude,  but  appenr 
in  diffitrent  positims,  as  it  might  tnit  the  fiincy  of 
the  sculptor  or  poet  Thus  they  ^poir  with  the 
face  of  a  maiden,  the  brcnst  feet,  and  cbws  of  n 
Hon,  the  tail  of  a  serpent  nnd  the  wings  of  a  bird 
(SckoL  ad  Andopk.  Sam.  12B7  ;  Si^b.  OKt  7yr. 
S9I I  Atken.  vi  p.  2&8  t  Pakepbat  7)  ;  or  the 
fore  part  of  the  body  is  that  of  a  lun,  and  the 
lower  pert  that  of  a  man,  with  the  daws  of  a  viil> 
tare  aiid  the  wiiigi  nf  an  engle  (Tsets,  ad  /.i/mpk. 
7).  Sphinxes  were  frequently  iiitrwluced  by  (Jreek 


*  In  the  Boeotian  dklaet  the  Bame  was  ft( 
(He*.  T'.iM^.  826),  wbenee  the  name  of  the  Bi«o- 
tian  mounuin,  ^bcrnr  ifptt.  (He*.  Sut.  Hive.  33.) 
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nrtuU,  M  urntmento  of  vchitKtonl  and  other 
wocki.  fPitu.  ui  18.  §  tt,  T.  11.  S  2;  Earip. 
£^  47  L)  [L.S.] 

SPHO'DRIAS  (a^oSpkfX  a  Spamn,  whom 
Cleombrotu,  on  hii  retain  from  the  Invniion  of 
the  Theban  territory,  in  B.C.  37  B,  Jeft  Iwliind  him 
M  hariDoet  at  Theapiae,  plaring  the  third  part  of 
the  allies  (their  regular  contingent)  under  his 
eommand,  and  entrusdng  him  with  all  the  money 
he  had  brought  from  home,  with  which  he  di-airrd 
bin  to  bin  mercenariea.  Not  long  after  this,  and 
at  a  time  when  his  country  waa  at  peace  with 
Athena,  Sphodriaa  was  induced  to  lake  the  foolish 
and  unjastifiable  step  of  invading  the  Athpnian 
tnritoiy.  According  to  Dtodorus,  he  was  insli|i«ted  i 
to  it  Iqt  private  oHers  from  Cleombrotus,  acting ' 
without  the  authority  of  the  Ephon ;  while  from 
Xeoophon  and  Plntarch  we  gather  Uiat  he  was 
tmpned  with  by  Pelopidas  and  Coigidas,  who 
wished  to  embroil  Athens  n  ith  Spnrta,  and  whose  I 
n^ngled  bribes  and  fliittery  S}>hn(lHn(,  venal  at 
once  aod  vain  and  wi-nk.  ufis  uiinble  to  resist.  He 
accordingly  led  forth  his  troops  from  Thcspioe, 
with  the  professed  intention  of  aurpriiing  the  Pei- ' 
raeeus.  When  the  dny  broke,  however,  he  had 
advanesd  no  farther  than  the  Thriaaian  pbun, 
where,  according  to  ono  statement  smserved  by 
Plutarch,  his  soldiers  were  lerrilied  by  a  light, 
which  appeared  to  Ansh  from  some  temples  at 
Eleusis.  Sphodrias  of  course  was  obliged  to  aban- 
don his  enterprise ;  but  instead  of  retreating  quietly, 
he  WHiitoiily  added  to  the  exasperation  of  the 
Athenians,  by  driving  off  cattle  and  plundering 
houses.  The  Ephors  brought  him  to  trial  for  his 
life,  ond  his  guilt  was  so  clear,  not  to  B|wnk  of 
the  policy  of  conciliating  Athens  by  his  coiidcmna- 
tion,  tltat  htt  did  not  dare  to  return  home  and 
meet  tiw  charge  in  person.  He  was  therefore  tried 
in  his  absence,  and,  conUnry  to  all  expectation, 
was  acqnitted  Umtugli  the  influence  of  Agestlaus, 
who  lukd  weakly  yielded  to  the  entreaties  of  his 
aoa  Archidamus,  an  intimate  friend  of  Cleonymue, 
the  son  of  Sphodrias.  At  Leuctra  Sphodrias  was 
one  of  the  immediate  escort  of  king  Cteombrotut, 
oikI  perisbMl  in  the  battle,  b.c  371.  (Xen.  HeO. 
T.  4.  §1  1&.  20,  &e.,  Ti.  4.  S  U  :  FluL  ^yo.  24, 
25,  P»hp.  14  ;  Diod.  xv.  39.)  [E.  £.} 

SPHRAOITIUES  iJ^payirats),  a  snmame  of 
a  class  of  prophetic  nymphs  on  mount  Cithaeron  in 
Boeotio,  when  they  had  a  grotto  called  afpaylSunf. 
(Plat.  Ariilid.  9  ;  Pous.  ix.  3,  io fin. ;  PluL &mpos. 
i  10.)  Ih.  S.] 

SPI'NTHARUS  (3«fi«v»0.  "f  Heiadek  on 
the  Pontus,  a  tragic  poet,  coutempomry  with 
Aristophanes,  who  designates  him  as  a  biirbarian 
attd  a  Phrygian  (Av,  7iiS,  comp.  SckoL).  He  was 
also  ridiculed  by  the  oilier  comic  poets.  We 
know  nothing  of  his  plays,  except  two  titles,  pre- 
aerved  by  Siudaa  (■■  e.),  Ttpmiuoiurot  'HpoxA^i, 
and  3s/mA.i|  Ktpamoftimf,  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  person  as  the  Spinthanis  who,  according  to 
Diogenes  LaSrtius  (▼.  92.  93 ;  comp.  Siiid.  t.  v. 
mpaartxu\  attempted  to  paas  off  a  spurious  tra> 
gedy,  eutitlad  Hmf9w9*ai»%  as  a  worit  of  Sopliocles ; 
and  so  for  soeceeded  aa  to  impose  upon  Heiucleides, 
who  quoted  the  play  as  a  genuine  drama  of  So- 
phocles ;  bat  the  Alexandrian  gnunmarians  never 
give  it  a  place  among  the  works  of  Sophocles.  The 
fnri[ery  waa  also  ascribed  to  a  certain  Dionysiiis 
Matatiietnemia.  (Knitrir.  Bihl.  tinue,  roi.  iL  pp. 
3tl,  215,  3-23;  Wekdwr,  dk  Oruck.  Tn^i.  p. 
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im  ;  Bode,  Gftek.  d.  I/tOn.  DwUhwf,  tcL  iiL 
pt.  I,  pp.  48,  562.)  Reapecting  aome  other  in- 
significant writers  of  thia  same,  see  Menpg.  ad 
IXoff.  Laeii.  ii.  20.  [P.  S.  ] 

SPI'NTHARUS  (3r(*«ipo(),  a  C<>rinthian 
architect,  who  commenced  the  rebuilding  of  the 
great  temple  at  Delphi,  after  its  deatraction  by  fire 
in  OL  58. 1,  B.  c.  548.  (Pans.  x.  §  5.)  Th« 
temple  waa  not,  however,  fiuiahed  till  01.  ikc 
480  ;  10  that  the  architect  could  scarcely  have 
lived  to  see  the  cnnpletian  of  the  woriu    [P.  8.1 

SPINTUER,  on  agnomm  of  P.  Coneliui 
Lentnlus.  consul  a.  c.  57,  and  of  his  son.  [Lsn- 
TULUS,  Nos.  20  and  21.] 

SPITHRIDA'TES  (2T,fl,«8<fTiii.)  1.  A  Per- 
sian, waa  one  of  the  caaimandera  sent  by  Pliama- 
bnxuB  to  oppose  the  pasange  uf  the  Cyrean  Om-ks 
through  fiithynifl,  ac.400.  [Ruathinbs.]  Iu 
&  c.  .196  SpithridntMi,  offended  with  Phamahnana, 
who  wished  to  lake  bis  daughter  as  r  conenbine, 
wns  induced  by  Lyaander  to  revolt  from  the  satmp. 
bringing  with  him  hia  children,  bis  treasures,  and 
200  hurM.  His  defection  was  moat  acceptable  to 
Agesilaus,  who  gained  information  from  him  about 
the  aftiirs  of  Phamabazus.  (Xen.  Auab.  vi.  5.  §  7, 
tMl.  iii.  4. 8 1 0,  Affn.  3.  S  3;  PluL  Agea.  ft,  Z.JM.2J.) 

2.  Sattop  of  Lydia  and  Ionia  under  Daiviin 
Codomanims,  was  one  of  tho  Peruaii  commajiden 
At  the  battle  of  the  Granicua,  in  n.  c  334,  in  which 
engagement,  while  he  wu  aiming  a  Mow  from 
behind  at  Alexander,  his  ann  was  cut  off  by  Clei- 
tns,  son  of  Dropides  (Arr.  .<laa&.  i  12,  15,  16). 
Diodorus  calls  him  Spithrobates,  and  appeara  to 
confound  him  with  Mithridates  [Mituridatrs, 
No.  5.],  the  Bon  in-liiw  of  Dareius,  whom  Alex- 
ander slew  in  the  battle  with  his  own  hand ;  while 
what  Anian  records  of  Spithridates  is  related  by 
Diodorus  of  hia  brother  ithonocea.  (Diod,  srii 
19,  20 :  Wess.  ad  loe.;  Pint.  JIm.  16,  de  Aier. 
FotL  i.  2.)  fE.  E.] 

SPITYNCHAS  b  mentioned  by  SiUig  (CtdL 
Artif.  (.  v.\  as  the  engraver  of  a  precious  siotie 
described  by  Gori  [Otmat.  Etrtac,  ii.  pL  9,  No.  I )  ; 
bat  we  find  no  other  notice  of  him,  nor  any  otiirr 
instance  in  which  the  name  occun.  W»  hnv« 
not  the  oppoKuuity  of  referring  to  the  wotlt  of 
Gori.  tP.  S.] 

SPO'DIUS  (XWtiot),  a  surname  of  ApoUoat 
Thebes,  derived  from  aiiMs,  ashes,  because  his 
altnr  consisted  of  the  ashes  of  the  victims  which 
had  bem  aacriticed  to  hinu  (Paua,  ix.  11,  § 
4.)  [L.  fi.) 

SPO'NGIA,  one  of  the  judiees  who  acquitted 
Clodius  for  his  viulation  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Bonn  Deo,  B.  c.  61,  ia  probably  a  ficiiiiooa  name 
given  to  him  by  Cicero  in  ridicule.  (Cit.  ud  AU. 
L  16.  §6.) 

SPONSIA'NUS.  A  few  gold  coins,  of  hnlf 
barbarons  workmanship  mid  of  much  laiger  aiae 
than  those  usoolly  issued  from  the  Roman  imperinl 
mint,  are  to  be  found,  chiefly  in  the  mnseunia  of 
Austria,  which  exhibit  on  the  obverse  a  mnle 
beardleM  head  surrounded  with  rays,  and  the  char 
ractm  imp.  SPONaiANi,  while  on  the  reverse  is 
stomped  a  devioo  corresponding  minutely  with  the 
consular  denarii  of  C.  Minnciua  Augurinus,  and 
the  letters  C.  avq.  The  name  of  Sponeinntis  in 
totally  unknown  to  history,  and  no  pkuaihie 
conjecture  has  yet  been  proposed  in  rrgnrd  to 
the  oiigiii  of  these  pieces.  (Eckhel,  AmCtm.  iVkm. 
YuL  vL  p.  84U}  £W.  R-l 
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SPORUS  WM  ft  beautiful  youth  of  fiervila 
origin^  who  bore  &  atriking  iveeniblance  to  Poppnea 
Ssmna,  the  wife  of  Nero.  On  the  death  of  Sabina 
in  A.  D.  6St  Men  became  panionately  fend  of  thia 
jouth,  had  hira  eaitmted,  dmaed  at  a  womaii,  and 
called  by  the  name  of  SabSns.  He  carried  th» 
diigniting  felly  w  far  at  to  manr  ^orai  publicly 
In  Greece^  in  A.  o.  67,  with  ml  ue  fonna  and 
ceremonies  of  a  legal  maniage.  Sponu  returned 
with  Nero  to  Rome  in  the  following  year,  fled 
with  him  from  the  city  when  the  iniurrection 
broke  oat  againtt  the  tyrant,  and  waa  praient 
with  him  at  hia  death.  Otho,  who  had  been 
one  of  the  compfuiions  of  Nero  in  his -debauch- 
eriei,  lired  on  intimate  terma  with  Spom*  after 
hu  accewion  to  the  throne ;  but  Vitellini  having 
commanded  Sporoa  to  appear  aa  a  girl  upon  the 
•tage  in  the  nmt  degrading  circnmstancee,  he 
put  an  end  to  b»  life  to  ewape  from  the  indignity 
(Dion  Cu*.  Ixil  28,  bdii.  12, 18.  27,  Ixir.  8,  \xt. 
10  ;  Suet  Ner.  28,  46,  48,  49 ;  AnnL  VicL  Out. 

Epii.  5 ;  Dion  Qnyaoat.  OraL  xsi ;  Snidna,  *. «. 
3m|Mf>  The  name  of  Sponia  ia  femiliar  to  mo- 
dern-raadon  by  Po[M*B  inbmoiu  aatira  npon  Ltod 
Hemy. 

SPURI'LIA  GENS,  only  known  from  eotna, 
for  the  Spurilina,  whoee  name  ocenra  aa  a  tribune 
in  aome  editiona  of  Livy  (ir.  42),  ia  in  all  the 
more  modem  editiona  Sp.  Icilius.  The  annexed 
coin  baa  on  the  obTerae  the  head  of  Pallaa,  and  on 
the  nreiM  Ae  Moon  driving  a  biga,  with  the 
legend  A.  arvu.  and  roha  (EckheL  toL  t.  p. 
»I5.) 


COIN  OF  Tin  BPUBim  em 


SPURINNA,  VESTRITtUS,  the  hanupar 
who  warned  Caeaaz  to  beware  of  the  Idea  of 

March.  It  ia  teUted  that,  as  Caeaar  woa  going  to 
the  aennte>hoate  on  the  fatal  day,  he  aaid  to 
Spurinna  in  jeat,  "  Well,  the  Idea  uf  March  are 
corae,"  upon  which  the  aeer  replied,  **  Yea,  they 
are  come,  but  they  are  not  paat."  (Vol.  Max. 
▼iii.  II.  S  2;  SueL  Gwa.  81;  Flat  Cbea.  63; 
camp.  Cic  de  Dh.  L  52,  tuf  Fam.  ix.  24.) 

SPURINNA,  VESTRITIUS,  a  Roman  ge- 
nerul,  who  played  a  diatinguished  part  in  the  war 
of  Biicceuion  which  followed  the  death  of  Nero. 
Having  eapouaed  the  cause  of  Otho,  he  received, 
along  with  Anniua  Oallua,  the  conimnnd  of  the 
ferces  upon  the  Po.  deatined  to  oppoae  the  invasion 
of  the  Vltelliana  frorn  the  North.  Upon  the  ap- 
proach gf  Caecina  he  threw  himaelf  into  Placentio. 
which  he  defended  with  so  much  gallantry  and 
resolution,  that  the  besiegers  were  compelled,  after 
a  despente  aasault,  to  letire  (Tacit /fut  ii.  II, 
18,  &&,  36).  Even  after  the  hopea  of  his  party 
had  been  crushed  by  the  battle  of  Bedriocnm, 
Spurinnn  remained  stradfaat  in  hia  loyalty,  hat  we 
hear  little  more  of  him  until  he  rMippears  upon  the 
atfl]^  in  the  reign  of  Trojan,  under  whom  he 
adiieved  great  fiime  by  a  bloodleas  victory  over  the 
lav^  tribo  of  the  Briicteri,  whom  be  n^duced  to 
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submission,  and  waa  rewarded  hy  the  senate,  on 
the  motion  of  the  prince  himaelf,  with  a  triumphal 
effigy  in  bronse  (Plin.  ii.  7).  His  wife  wni 
rauned  Cottia,  and  by  her  he  hod  a  son  Cottios,  a 
yoath  of  the  highest  pmnise,  who  died  at  an  mriy 
ne,  and  a  atatue  to  hia  memory  waa  decrred  nt 
the  public  ezpenae,  partly  on  account  of  his  own 
merits,  and  piutly  aa  a  tribnte  to  hia  luther,  who 
waa  at  that  time  nbsent  in  Oeimany  (Plin.  Ep.  Le, 
iii.  8,  camp.  v.  17).  From  the  younger  Plinr, 
who  lived  upon  tennaof  the  closest  friendship  with 
Spnrinna,  and  ever  speakaof  him  with  the  wameat 
respect,  we  Icam  that  he  waa  aKve  at  the  age  of 
77,  in  the  full  enjoyment  of  his  fiiculties,  mental 
and  bodily,  and  a  very  interesting  letter  (Plin. 
Bp,  iii.  1,  al.  2)  ia  devoted  to  an  account  of  the 
happy  manner  in  which  the  old  man  was  wont 
to  pass  hia  time.  Among  other  occupations  we  are 
told,  **  Scribit  .  .  .  .  et  qmdem  ntraqtw  lingoo, 
lynea  doctis^a.  MifahiliadBloedo,niiraaBavitaa, 
mita  hilnritaa,  cujus  gratiam  cnmnlat  aanctitns 
scribentis." 

In  the  year  1613,  Caspar  Barthins  published  at 
the  end  of  hia  "  Venattci  et  Bncotici  poetae  Ln- 
tini  "four  odes,  or  nther  fragments  of  odes,  in 
Choriambic  measure,  extending  to  nearly  70  line*, 
which  he  had  found  in  the  leaves  of  a  MS.  lying 
neglected  among  the  rubbish  of  a  librarv  at  Mar- 
burg. Thia  Codez  contained  several  otner  pieces 
copied  at  diffiwent  periods,  and  theae  he  describes. 
The  odea  In'  qneadon  wore  not  divided  info  Knea, 
but  were  written  continnously  like  prose,  the  title 
prefixed  being  ludpii  Vetpnam  Spsriiuia  tie  oon- 
tmt»  lOKidi  ad  Mar&tm.  Barthiua  republished 
them  tn  his  Advmaria  (xiv.  5),  and  then  for  the 
first  time  declared  his  belief  that  they  were  the 
work  of  the  Vestritiui  Spurinna,  so  well  known  to 
the  readers  of  the  younger  Pliny.  Th«  opinimia 
entertained  by  scholars  toucbir^  these  prodiictiona 
are  very  varioua.  Some  have  pronounced  them  to 
be  forgeries  by  Barthins,  suggested  by  the  epistle 
front  which  we  have  quoted  above,  and  they  nrge 
strongly  that  the  words  of  Pliny  do  not  prove  that 
Spurinna  ever  published  any  thing,  while  the 
absolute  silenco  of  the  grannariaius  who  eonld 
scarcely  have  fiuled  to  notice  the  works  of  a  Irrio 
bard,  the  number  of  whom  is  so  nnall,  affords  n 
strong  presumption  that  nothing  of  the  kind  wns 
ia  existence.  This  hypothesis,  however,  is  by  no 
meant  probable,  for  not  only  does  the  finilpr 
describe  most  minutely,  and  in  such  a  mannvr  ns 
to  conrt  inquiry,  the  pbiee  where  and  the  circum- 
•tancea  nnder  which  he  became  possessed  of  theae 
remains  as  well  as  the  contents  of  the  volume  in 
which  they  were  included,  bnt  the  verses  them- 
selves are  so  mutilated  and  confused  that  no  one 
could  expect  (o  derive  any  credit  or  any  gratiKcH- 
tion,  directly  or  indirectly,  from  auch  a  piece  of 
dishonesty.  Moreover,  Bnrthiiis  does  not  appear 
to  have  attached  any  importance  to  hia  discovery  ; 
he  speaka  very  doubtfully  of  the  merit  of  tlie 
lines,  he  does  not  attempt  to  correct  the  errors  nnr 
to  supply  the  bhuiks,  and  professes  himself  utuihle 
to  determine  the  age  to  which  they  belong,  but 
infen  from  die  title.  De  OmtemtuSMeili,  that  they 
proceeded  from  a  Christian  pen.  Nor  waa  It  until 
they  wen  p'iblished  for  the  second  time  that  he 
assigned  thera  to  an  historioil  permnnge. 

Others  have  supposed  that  they  were  the  pro- 
dtiction  of  some  monk  of  the  middle  ages,  who 
desired  to  place  in  the  mouth  of  a  heathen  thi<M 
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exalted  nntinwiiu  with  reg«rd  to  »  contempUtive 
life  whieh  wen  eutertained  br  the  ecdeuutics  of 
that  epoch  ;  but  the  style  of  tEie  Latinitj,  txii  the 
number  ti  OreciMM  involved,  forbid  ui  to  adopt 
thii  theory.  A  third  party  imagine  that  they  may 
have  been  fabricated  at  an  early  period,  and  may 
have  embodied  scnpo  or  fiigmenu  which  were 
actually  in  circnlation  &■  the  wonU  of  Spoiinna, 
and  this  is  the  view  to  which  Barthius  hinuelf 
inclines. 

It  i*  ahnoit  impoauble  is  a  matter  of  this  lort 
to  torn  A  wy  daddsd  ouotim.  Ewj  one  who 
leada  will  diaoeni  ^t,  in  uur  pretent  atate,  these 
Knes  in  no  way  merit  the  enlogmm  pronounced  by 
Pliny  upon  the  poetical  talents  of  his  friend.  Per- 
h^  the  most  snspicioas  clrcomstance  is  that,  not- 
withstanding the  shortness,  obscuritjr,  and  mu- 
tilated ooaditioa  of  the  fm^ents,  we  are,  in 
Btndying  them,  conatantly  reminded  of  the  obserrai- 
tions  of  Pliny,  jnst  as  if  they  had  been  composed 
for  the  purpose  of  tallying  with  them.  The  very 
fact  of  the  tmperiect  state  in  which  they  appear  in 
the  MS.  is  a  proof  that  at  the  time  when  they 
were  copied  they  must  have  been  ascribed  to  fonw 
nuthor  of  importance,  f»  bad  not  a  fictitioua  value 
been  attachnl  to  them  from  some  aaeh  cooMdei^ 
atioo,  they  would  never  have  been  Uionght  worthy 
of  being  preserved. 

These  odes  will  be  found  in  Wemsdoif,  Pott. 
LiU.  Mm.  ToL  iiL  pp.  351,  &&,  and  a  dissertation 
on  the  author,  ppbS26,&G.  See  also  Bayems.  '£)« 
Veatritio  Spurinna  lyrico  et  ejus  Fiagmenta,"  in 
the  ttansBCtiona  of  the  Petersbuigb  Academy  for 
1740.  [TV.  R.] 

SPURI'NUS,  Q.  PETI'LLIUS,  was  praetor 
nrbanue  in  u.  c  181,  and  was  commissioned  to 
levy  troops  on  account  of  the  war  with  the  Li^- 
rians.  In  bia  praetorship  tha  books  of  king  Nums 
Pnmpilius  are  said  to  have  been  discovered  npon 
the  estate  of  one  L.  Petillins,  though  some  writers 
give  a  difierent  name  for  the  latter  person.  Spu- 
rinna obtained  possession  of  the  books,  and  upon 
his  representation  to  the  senate  that  the}-  ought 
not  to  be  read  and  preserved,  the  senate  ordered 
them  to  be  burnt  (Uv.  xl  18,  26,  S9  ;  VoL 
Mas.  i  1.  8  13 ;  PUn.  //.  N.  xiiL  14.  s.  27 ;  Plut. 
Num.  23  ;  August  dt  Ch.  Dei,  vii.  34 ;  LacinnL 
i23;ecHnp.  NuHA,  VoL  II.  p.  1213).  Spurinus 
was  consul  in  b.  c.  176  with  Cn.  Cornelius  Scipio 
Hispallus,  and  fell  in  buttle  against  the  Ligurians. 
(Liv.  zli.  14—18 :  VaL  Max.  i.  6.  §  9,  ii.  7.  %}B ; 
Obsequ.  64  ;  Fasti  Capitol.) 

SPU'RIUS,  is  properiy  a  Roman  {menonien, 
but  occurs  as  the  gentile  name  of  one  or  two 
persons  of  no  importance.  Thas,  for  instance,  we 
read  of  a  M.  Spurius,  who  waa  one  of  the  cod- 
spintors  againat  Jnliua  Caaaar.  (Appian,  B.  C.  ii. 
113.) 

SQUILLA  GALLICANUS.  [Gallicanuo.] 
SQUILLUS,  L.  LICI'NIUS,  one  of  the  cou- 
spiiatws  against  Q.  Cassiiu  Loiiginus  in  Spain, 
B.C.  48.     [LONOINUB,  No.  15.J 

L.  STABE'RIUS,  the  governor  of  Apollonia 
ta  tba  Pompaiaiia  in  kc.  48,  was  obliged  to  desert 
tha  town  on  the  ^tpraach  of  Caesar,  in  conse- 
quence of  the  inhabitants  declaring  in  favour  of 
the  Utter  (Caea.  A  G  m.  13 ;  Amu,  B.  G 

a.  54).  ■ 

STADIEUS  (StoSk^i),  artists.  I.  An  Athe- 
luan  statuary,  the  instructor  of  Poly cles.  (Pane. 
fL  4. 1  S>  a>  A.)  Tbt  daterminalion  of  his  tine 


depends,  of  course,  on  that  of  Polydea :  Stadieua 
probably  flooriahad  about  OL  95,  b.  a  400.  [Po- 

iVCLXH.] 

2.  A  painter,  the  diaciple  Nkoatbenea,  men- 
tioned by  Pliny  among  Uia  ardsU  who  were  mm 
imobilet  quidw,  ted  «s  frmssesirm  <aaiw  JjcwsrfL 
(Plin.  H.  \.  XXXV.  1 1.  r  40.  g  42.)       [P.  S.] 

C.  STAIE'NUS,  called  in  many  editions  of 
Cicero  C.  STALE'NUS,  one  of  the  judices  at  the 
trial  of  Oppianicus  in  B.CL  74.  It  was  believed 
that  he  lutd  at  first  received  money  fran  the 
accused  to  acquit  him,  bnt  afterwatda  votad  fiir 
his  oondemnatioa,  becaine  be  had  leeeived  a  still 
larger  sum  from  the  accuser  Cluentina.  (Ge.  Terr. 
ii.  32,  with  the  note  of  Zampt)  Cicero,  in  hia 
onUion  for  CluenUos,  in  B.C.  66,  in  which  he  is 
anxious  to  remove  from  the  minds  of  the  jndges 
the  bad  impressions  that  existed  against  his  client, 
dwells  at  length  upm  the  fiwt  Uiat  Of^nanicua 
had  bribed  Stuenns,  and  also  represents  the  bttter 
as  the  agent  employed  by  O^iaoicns  to  bribe  the 
other  judges.  According  to  Cicero,  Staienus  was 
a  low-bom  contemptible  rascal,  who  called  himself 
Aelius  Paettts,  aa  if  he  had  been  adopted  by  yome 
member  of  the  Aelia  gens,  and  who  had  assumed 
the  cognomen  Paetus,  in  preferenoe  to  that  of 
Ligur,  another  cognomen  of  the  Aelii,  becanse  the 
latter  would  have  reminded  the  people  that  he  had 
sprung  from  Lignria.  His  oratory  was  characterized 
by  vehemence  and  fury,  but  waa  sufficiently  po- 
pular to  hava  raised  him  to  the  honours  of  ibs 
state,  had  he  not  been  condemned  of  majeataa,  in 
consequence  of  exriting  a  mutiny  among  ue  troops 
during  his  quaestorship.  (Gib  pro  drniL  24, 26, 
A6,  BnU.  68,  Top.  20.) 

STAIUS  MINA'CIUS,  a  general  of  the 
Samnites^  B.  c.  296,  waa  taken  prisoner  and  carried 
to  Rome.  (Liv.  x.20:.) 

STALLIUS,  C  and  H.,  iHOtlien,  were  Roman 
architects,  who  were  employed,  tn  conjunction  with 
anothec  architect  named  Menalippus,  to  rebuild  the 
Odeion  of  Pericles  at  AtheD^  after  it  wa*  bunit 
down  by  Aristion,  in  the  Mithridatic  War,  OI. 
173.  3,  &  c.  86.  (Appian,  AfiliridaL  38.)  Ttie 
new  edifice  was  erected  at  the  cost  of  Ariobaiiaiiea 
II.  Philopator,  king  of  C^ppadocia,  between  u.  c 
65  and  &  c.  52.  (Vitruv.  v.  9.  §  1.)  Tha  names 
of  the  artists  are  preserved  by  an  Attic  inscriptiun 
on  the  base  of  a  statue  which  they  erected  in 
honour  of  their  patron,  Af!ofaartane&  (Biirkh, 
a  I.  No.  357,  vol.  i.  p.  429  ;  R.  Rochette.  LOUt 
d  Af.  Sc&om,  p.  407,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

STA'PHYLUS  (Srtf^iAot),  a  son  of  Dionysus 
and  Ariadne  (SchoL  adApottom.  Rhod.  iii.  997),  or 
of  Theseus  and  Ariadne  (Plut.  Thm*.  20),  was  one 
of  the  Argonauts  (ApoUod.  i.  9.  ^  16X  By  Cfaiy- 
sothemis  he  became  the  &ther  of  tlum  draghteia, 
Molpadia,  Rhoeo,  and  Parthenos.  Rhoeo  waa 
beloved  by  Apollo,  and  Suphylus,  believing  that 
she  waa  with  child  by  some  one  else,  locked  her 
up  in  a  chest  and  threw  her  into  the  sea.  The 
chest  was  washed  on  the  const  of  Delos,  whet?  fche 
gave  birth  to  Anius,  She  placed  the  child  on  tlie 
altar  of  ApoUo,  praying  that  the  god,  if  he  were 
the  fiuher,  shonid  save  the  child.  Apollo  accoid- 
iugjy  concealed  the  boy,  and  taught  him  the  art  of 
pn^becy.  The  sisters  of  Rhoeo  wera  to  guard  tha 
wine  of  Staphylus,  but  while  they  had  IklleQ 
asleep  the  swine  spilled  and  spoiled  the  wine.  Tha 
sisters,  on  discovering  the  miachia^  took  to  flight 
and  threw  themaslvea  down  from  a  rock.  But 
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Apollo,  who  mni  Humt  tntufisral  IWAenn*  to 
Bofaastoi  in  the  CbeTsonemB,  wh«»  a  wictnnr; 
wmt  dedicated  to  her,  and  Molpadia,  under  tho 
name  of  Hemithea,  to  Castabn*  in  the  Chenoneftiii. 
Then  a  temple  wai  weeted  to  hex  also,  which  no 
one  WM  allowed  t«  enter  who  had  tODched  «  awine, 
and  wban  lihtioBi  wan  oSmd  to  her*  nawKing 
of  hon^  and  water.  Hcmitlwa  «h  wonhipped 
capedaQy  ai  a  divinity  aSbrding  nUef  to  woomb  in 
child-bed  (Diod.  v.  62,  63).  Aooording  to  othen 
Hemithea  became  "by  Lymu  the  mother  of  Baai- 
lea&.    (Parthen.         1.)  [L.a] 

STA'PHYLUS  (Zni^vAot),  «f  Nancmtim  in 
Egypt,  aOreek  writer  quoted  by  Stiabo  (x.  p.  475), 
Pliny  (H.If.  r.  31),  and  Atbeoaeoa  (iL  p.  45,  e.), 
mm  well  ai  by  the  KhoKaita,  wrote  a  work  on 
Th««aly  (SchoL  ad  JpolL  Rltod.  It.  816  ;  Harpo- 
cniL  ao.nMOTot ;  Schol.  act  jlrtriqpl.JVi^  1064), 
on  Aeolia  and  Atttoa  (Harpocrat  &  ev.  MCmw, 
rpotnia\  and  on  Arcadia  (Sext  Emni;  ode,  MaA. 
116). 

STASANDER  (ardvwSpaf ),  n  nttin  of  Cy- 
prua,  wu  an  officer  in  the  eerrice  of  Alexander  the 
(ireat,  and  mast  have  attained  to  coauderaUe  di»- 
tinction,  though  hia  name  ii  not  mentioned  dnring 
the  lifetime  of  that  monarch  ;  aa  only  two  yflBta 
after  bia  death,  in  the  lecond  division  of  the  pro- 
vinces  at  Triparadeinia  (b.  c.  321 ),  StMBuder  ob- 
tained the  important  Mtn^y  of  Aria  and  Dran- 
ginna,  in  which  he  moceeded  Staaanor  (Arr. 
J'ioL  p.  71,  b  ;  Diod.  xviiL  S9).  In  the  contest 
between  Eomenea  and  Antigonni,  he  aided  with 
the  formeri  whom  be  jdmd  with  all  the  fbreea  he 
conld  mvater,  and  we  find  hhn  partknlariy  men- 
tioned aa  taking  part  in  dw  daeinn  action  in 
Qabiene.  Hence,  aft«r  the  final  trivnpk  of  Anti- 
gonuB,  he  waa  deprived  by  the  conqueror  of  his 
aatr^y,  which  waa  nnn  to  Eaitns.  (Diod.  xix. 
14.  27,  ia)  [£.  H.  B.] 

STASANOR  (3nm(Mip),  a  native  of  Soli  in 
Cypma,  who  hm  a  diaUngniahed  poaitiiMi  among 
m  officera  of  Alexander  the  Oreat  (Strab.  ziv. 
p.  683).  He  probably  entered  the  aervice  of  that 
moDBTcb  after  the  conquest  of  Cypma  in  b.  c  333, 
bnt  the  ficat  occaaion  on  which  nis  name  ia  nen- 
tioned  ia  dnriog  the  eampMgn  in  fieetria,  when  he 
waa  detached  1^  Alexander  with  a  stirag  fone  to 
reduce  Araamea,  the  revolted  aatrapof  Aria.  This 
service,  in  conjunction  with  Phntephemes  he 
successfully  aecompliahed,  and  rejoined  Alexwder 
at  Zariaspa  in  the  autumn  of  B.  c.  328,  bringing 
with  him  ArsemsB  himself  aa  a  captive,  aa  weU  as 
Bananea,  who  had  been  appointed  by  Besaua  aa- 
trap  of  Parthia  (Arr.  Anab^  in.  29,  iv.  7).  As  a 
reward  for  thia  exploit  he  obtained  the  latiapy  of 
Aria,  which  waa,  however,  aooo  after  changed  for 
that  of  Dmngiana,  in  the  command  of  whidt  he 
remained  daring  the  whole  of  Alexander's  cam- 
paign in  India,  On  tha  king^  ntwn,  Stawor 
waa  one  <^  those  who  nut  bim  in  Cainiania  with 
a  very  opportune  aupply  of  camels  and  other  beasts 
of  biuthen,  bnt  returned  to  resume  the  charge  of 
hia  pronnce  when  Alexander  continued  hia  mareh 
towarda  Peraia  (An.  ^  iv.  18,  vL  27,  2S  ;  Curt. 
Tiii,  a.  $  17).  In  the  first  partition  of  the  pro- 
Tineeo  aAar  tho  deatb  of  Alexander,  StasanM*  i*- 
t^ned  his  fonner  satrapy  of  Drangiana,  bnt  in  the 
subsequent  division  at  Tripaiadeisus  (b.c.  321),  he 
exchanged  it  for  the  more  important  government  of 
Bactria  and  Sogdiana  (Diod.  xviii.  8>,  89 ;  Dexipp. 
FkoL    64,  b  t  AxTko,  Aid.  p.  71,  b;  Joatis. 
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xiii.  4).  Here  he  iqipeara  to  have  iiiMhiiiil  in 
quiet  for  some  years,  taking  no  open  part,  so  far 
aa  we  are  informed  in  the  conteat  between  Eii> 
menes  and  Antigonns,  though  ^>parently  inclined 
in  £&vonr  of  the  fonner:  but  he  secar^'the  at- 
tachment of  the  native  population  by  the  jnstioe 
and  otoderation  of  his  rale,  and  that  astafatiJiad 
hia  power  so  firmly  that  Antigonna  fimnd  it  pm* 
dnt  to  pardMt  hia  fimmnUe  diapodtim  towards 
hia  rival,  and  left  him  la  the  nndiatorbed  poa- 
aeanon  of  hia  aatt^,  B.  0.  S16.  (Diod.  xix.  48.) 
From  this  tine  his  nama  doaa  not  appear*agmn  in 
history.  £K.  H.  &1 

STASrCRATES  (aramprfrv).  ana  of  tba 
varions  arddteeta,  or  una     the  vheEoos  finma  «f 
thenameof  thearehitaetitowhaBdiBnentwriteni  . 
ascribe  the  deugn  of  thn  aityttf  Alaxandria.  (See 
DnNOCRATBS.)  (P.  8.] 

STASI'NUS  (3iwu«t),of  Cypms,  aa  epe 
poet,  to  whom  some  of  the  aneitait  writers  attri. 
bnted  that  mm  of  the  poema  of  the  Enie  Cyela 
which  was  entitled  'Khrpia  or  tk  fcif  tk  KMpm. 
The  statements  on  the  aubject  are,  however,  ao  va- 
rions, and  partake  so  mnch  of  conjectnre,  that  no 
oertain  oonclnsion  can  be  drawn  frara  them.  In 
the  eariieat  histmieal  period  of  Greek  literature, 
and  before  critical  inquiries  began,  the  Oypria  waa 
accepted  withoot  queation  aa  a  woric  ^  Homer. 
Pindar  refen  to  it  as  Hunert  (Fr.  189,  ap.  A»- 
liamt  V.  H.  ix.  15 ;  but  there  ia  some  doubt  as 
to  the  genuinAiess  of  the  qnotation) ;  and  the 
respect  ra  which  it  was  hald  by  th*  eariy  tmge- 
dians  is  aridant  fins  the  ■mbaf  of  thdr  daunaa 
which  ware  finmdad  upon  it.  Herodotas  (iL 
117)  deddedly  contnvetto  the  o|»nion  which  ae- 
oibed  it  to  Homer ;  bnt  in  amanner  which  plainly 
ahows  that  that  opinion  was  atili  the  prevailing 
one.  Plato,  on  the  other  hand,  qnotea  as  Irom 
Homer  two  verses  which,  the  Scholiast  asserts, 
are  from  the  Cfpria  (Evihnlir.  p.  18,  w.).  Aiia- 
totie  (AmC  xxiil  6)  distugaiskea  the  author  of 
the  Cjifria  from  Homer,  but  without  mentioning 
the  name  of  the  fbimei ;  and  Panianias  refen  to 
the  poem  in  the  lame  manner  (iii.  16.  S  I ;  2. 
§  7  ;  X.26.  8  1  ;  z-  81.  §  2).  It  is  sot  till  we 
come  down  to  the  times  of  Atbenaena  and  tbe 
gnumaariana,  that  wa  find  any  manti«i  of  Starinni ; 
and  even  thai  the  poem  ia  aanibed  to  hia  in  a 
very  heaiuting  and  inddodu  manner.  Thus 
Athenaens  in  one  passage  (ii.  p.  85,  c ),  speaks  of 

the  poet  of  the  Qiprui,  whoever  he  may  be  ; " 
in  another  (viii.  p.  884),  he  mentions  the  author 
in  the  following  indefinito  way,  i  rd  Kimfta 
s-oM^o-a*  Irq,  me  Ji&aptii  rit  tarip  ^  Jfnaana 
^  tara  S4>vor«  x"^*  Ayofiof'^ewi ;  and  in  a 
third  (xv,  p.  682,  e.),  he  quotes  the  author  of  the 
poem  as  eitner  H^euaa  ot  Staainns,  and  adds  that 
Demodanaa  of  HaKcacnassaa  nmde  the  anthw  of. 
the  Qpria  a  native  of  HalioaniaBaas.  lastly, 
Proclua,  who  is  our  chief  aathorily  for  the  history 
of  the  epic  cycle,  not  only  tolla  ua  thaCthe  poem 
.was  ascribed  to  Staunna  or  Hegesinaa  or  Homer, 
but  what  he  and  others  tell  ns  of  Staunna  only 
adds  new  doubts  to  those  which  already  beset  the 
subject,  and  new  pnob  of  the  nnoertaintias  of  the 
andoita  themselves  tespaeting  it,'  (Prod.  Cktw 
tom.  mfhkkxi\HefiiuMmai  /Voaba,pp.  471, 
foil ;  quoted  also  by  Photiua,  BibL  Cod.  eomix. 
pp.  319,  a.  foil.).  Staainua  waa  said  to  ba  the  bob- 
in-law  of  Hmmt,  who,  according  to  oae  atoix, 
compoaed  Ihs  C^giria  and  gan  it  to  Stasims  aa 
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hii  dmghlm'i  imrriagc  porUon  ;  miinifettly  an  at- 
tempt to  recoDcile  tbe  two  different  acconnti,  which 
aaeribed  it  to  Homer  and  Statiniii  (Proc.  /.  c  ; 
Aelian.  V.  H.  ix.  16).  We  are  tA*o  told  that  the 
poem  waa  named  from  it«  anthar'i  natire  placa  ; 
Ml  critical  analogies  aoggert  the  doubt  whether 
tfie  cooutiT  of  the  allied  anthor  waa  not  itt- 
vented  lo  acconm  for  the  title.  Other  paau^fee, 
which  might  be  quoted  from  the  (tranimarian*  uid 
■choliaata,  leave  the  question  much  in  the  lame 
state.  Even  the  number  of  boolts  of  which  the 
poem  consisted  is  doubtful ;  for  the  ouly  authority 
for  th«  conunon  lUUemeiit,  that  it  contained  elaven 
books,  isaquoUitioii  of  Adienaeua  frum  tia  elevmtJt 
lN>ok<XT.p.683,e.>. 

From  these  statements  it  tnajr  be  judged 
whether  there  is  sufficient  fonudation  for  the 
opinioD  of  Mtiller  aod  other  writers,  that  the 
poem  may  be  safely  assigned  to  Stssinus,  whose 
date  they  tix  as  about  con  tent  porary  with  Arctinui 
•f  Miletus.  Considering  the  immense  range  of 
nytkoiogical  awries  which  we  know  the  poem  to 
have  embraced,  there  is  much  probability  in  the 
opjuion  of  Benihard y,  that  it  wns  a  work  of  many 
times  and  numy  hands.  lu  title  may  be  explained 
by  the  couspicuons  part  which  Aphrodtta  hu  in 
the  general  actiun  ;  a  eircnniBtaiwe  which  certMnly 
bvonrs  the  ideu  that  the  author  of  the  general  plan 
of  t)ie  poem  was  a  Cvpriaii. 

The  Cyfrria  v.m  the  tint,  in  the  order  of  the 
events  contained  in  it,  of  ihe  poems  of  the  Eiiie 
(^yde  relating  to  the  Trojan  War.  It  nubnced 
the  pefiod  aniaeedeiit  to  the  banning  of  tha  Iliad, 
to  which  it  waa  evidently  desifrned  to  form  an  in- 
troduction. From  the  outline  given  by  Froclus, 
ajid  from  the  extant  Augments,  a  good  ides  may  be 
formed  of  its  structure  and  contents.  The  Earth, 
wearied  with  the  burthen  of  the  degenerate  race 
of  man,  enireuu  Zeus  to  diminish  their  numbers. 
He  granu  har  reqneat,  and  pieparea  two  chief 
affents  to  aecoBplish  it,  Helen  and  Achilles,  the 
beauty  of  the  fomer  furnishing  the  cause  of  the 
contest,  and  the  aword  of  the  latter  the  instrument 
of  extermination.  The  events  succeeding  the  birth 
of  Helen  (or  rather,  for  the  form  of  the  myth  is 
varied),  her  being  sent  by  Zeus  to  Leds  to  bring  np, 
•lid  the  mairiaga  of  Peleas,  down  to  the  sailing  of 
the  expedition  against  Troy,  were  rehted  at  great 
length,  and  the  incidents  of  the  war  itself  much  more 
briefly,  the  latter  part  being  ^parently  occupied 
chiefly  with  those  [Mevious  adventures  of  the  heroes 
whidi  are  referred  to  in  tbe  Iliad.  It  conchided 
with  the  fnllowiug  somewhat  clumsy  contrivance 
le  connect  it  with  the  opening  of  the  Iliad ;  tbe 
war  itself  is  not  found  to  be  murderous  enough  to 
accomplish  the  object  prayed  for  by  tbe  Earth ; 
and  in  order  to  effect  it  more  surely,  the  fresh  con- 
tention between  Achillea  and  Aganwmnon  is  stirred 
up  by  Zeus.  (R,  J.  F.  Henrichten,  t/s  (^minil»a 
C^rii*,  Havn.  1826,  Bvo. ;  Welcker,  in  the  Ztit- 
snfcrj^  /Qr  Attartk.  1BS4,  Nos.  .'i,  &c  :  Miillrr, 
Omek.  d,  Griet*.  Lit  vol.  i.  pp.  118—1-20.  p|>.  68, 
«9,  Eng.  trans.  ;  Bode,  Gexh.  d.  HtUfit.  Dicht- 
iwiit,  vol.  i  pp.  363— S78  J  Bernhsrdy,  Gmwlrin 
d.  Grifek.  LU.  vol.  ii.  pp.  150—152  ;  Clinton.  F.  H. 
roL  i.  pp.  U8,  Ac)  [P.S  j 

STASlOECUS  (Xroirfomi},  prince  or  dynust 
of  Marion  in  Cyprus,  was  one  of  the  petty  princes 
■mong  whom  that  island  was  divided  at  the  period 
of  its  eonquut  by  Ptolemy,  king  of  KgrpU  Upon 
ikst  oeeuiMi  Staaioania  wu  mieof  the  fiiM  tu  joiu 
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Selevcua.  the  admiml  of  the  EgypUon  fleet,  and  to 
place  himself  under  the  sapremuy  of  Ptolemy  ; 
but  in  B.  c  313  he  abandoned  the  alliance  of  that 
monarch,  and,  in  common  with  seveta)  of  the  othrr 
princes  of  the  island,  entered  into  negotiations 
with  AntigonuB.  Before,  however,  the  Uttn-  coultl 
lend  them  any  support,  Pttrfemjr  himself  arrived 
in  Cyprus  widi  a  Rwt  wid  Rnnjr.  tocdc  Stosioeeua 
prisoiwr,  and  msed  his  city  to  the  gmnnd.  (Uiod. 
xix.  fi-2,  7».)  [E.  H.  B.1 

STA8IFPUS  (STcfffimr),  a  eitixen  of  Tegen, 
and  the  leader  of  the  party  there  which  was  fii- 
vourable  to  Sparta.  When  Archidamus  111.  waa 
sent,  in  a  c.  371,  to  saecoitr  hia  defeated  ounn try- 
men  at  Lenetn,  Starippua  and  his  frieuda  were  in 
the  height  of  their  power,  and  Tegea  therefore 
■ealoDsly  assisted  the  Spartan  king  with  reinforce- 
ments. In  B.  r,  370,  Stosippus  successfully  re- 
sisted in  the  assembly  the  attempt  of  Callibius  and 
Proxenns  to  change  tbe  existing  n^ons  of  TegMs 
to  Sparta,  and  include  it  in  the  proposed  ledenstive 
union  of  all  Arcadian  towni.  His  opponenu 
hereupon  had  recouno  to  atus.  and  Stasippua 
defeated  them  in  battle,  but  did  not  make  aa  much 
of  hia  vietory  as  be  might  iiave  done,  through 
reluotanoe  to  shed  the  bb»d  of  his  fellow-citisens- 
The  demeciatie  leaders  were  leas  scrupulous,  and, 
having  been  reinforced  from  Moutiiieia,  got  Stosip- 
pus and  many  of  his  friends  into  their  power,  and 
murdered  them  after  the  mockery  of  a  trial.  (Xrn, 
IML  vl  4.  §  IB.  5.  g§  6,  Ac;  VaL  Mm.  iv.  I, 
Ext.  5.)    [Callibium.  No.  2.]  [E.  E.] 

SfATA  MATER,  a  Roman  divinity,  whoaa 
image  at  one  time  stood  in  die  fimun,  where  fires 
were  lighted  every  night.  Sabaeqnently,  when 
the  forum  was  paved,  the  fires  were  kindled  in 
other  parts  of  the  town,  in  order  not  to  spoil  the 
stones  (FesL  p.  317,  ed.  MUllerl.  In  inscriptions 
she  is  sometimes  called  Stntia  Miter,  and  she  is 
probably  identical  with  Vesta.  (Hartung,  Die  He- 
d:  AosL  voU  il  p.  110.)  [L-S.] 

STATEIRA  (2riT,|po).  1.  Wife  of  Arta- 
xerxes  II„  king  of  Persia,  waa  the  dauf{hter  of  a 
noble  Persian  named  Idemes.  She  whs  married 
to  Artaxerxes  (then  called  Arsaces)  during  the 
lifetime  of  his  &ther  Ochns,  and  it  was  only  by 
the  urgent  entreaties  of  her  husband  that  the 
queen-mother  Paijrsatia  waa  prevailed  upon  to 
spare  her  life,  when  she  put  to  death  all  her 
Invthers  and  sisters  on  account  of  the  revolt  of 
their  ridest  brother  Teritochmes  (Ctesins,  J'era, 
H  i3—fi  i  Plat.  Artiur.  2).  l^o  enmity  thus  ori- 
ginated between  Porysatis  and  Staleim  was  aggt«- 
vated  by  many  successive  circumstances.  Pary> 
■atis,  while  she  exercised  great  influence  ovor 
Artaxerxes,  still  preferred  her  son  Cyrus,  while 
Staieira  wns  warmly  attached  to  her  husband,  who 
appears  to  have  requited  her  afluction  with  equal 
wdoor.  Hence,  wbeu  the  Mbellion  of  Cynis  bp- 
came  known,  B.a  401.  Stntein  was  one  at  tho 
loudest  in  the  clamour  miird  against  the  qneen- 
mother,  who  by  her  ill-timed  favour  to  her  younger 
son  had  involved  the  empire  in  these  dangers. 
Again,  after  the  defeat  and  death  of  Cyma,  the 
cruelty  with  which  i^ysatis  on  the  one  hand 
psrsoed  all  who  bod  any  peisonal  shai«  in  bia 
death,  and  on  the  other  the  favour  shoum  by  ber 
to  Clearchus,  and  her  eflbrts  to  induce  the  king  to 
■pare  his  life,  wciv  bitteriy  reproached  her  by  Sm- 
teira,  who  did  not  scruple  toattribute  them  to  their 
true  nioiira,  and  pttrsimded  Artucencea  to  put 
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Cleordiu  to  death.  But  though  ihe  «u  necMs- 
fol  in  tbu  inatance,  ahe  could  not  long  BMintaia 
her  gtoond  agaiut  the  incneung  inflnmee  of  P»- 
r^MUia:  and  the  latter  at  length  became  ao  con- 
fident ID  her  power  over  the  mind  of  her  aoa,  that 
«he  detennined  to  lunove  Stateira  by  poiaon,  a 
purpoio  which  ahe  at  lei^th  effiscted,  notwith- 
madiog  the  v^ilanoe  of  U»  young  queen.  Arta- 
xerzea,  tboogh  deeply  aflheted  at  her  death,  did 
not  veatnn  to  poniih  hia  mother,  but  pat  to  death 
her  mud  Oigia,  who  had  been  her  aoennplive  in 
theph>t  (.Plttt.^itM.5,6,17— 19;Ctraaa,/*«ra 
i§  60,  «1.) 

2.  The  aiater  and  wifo  of  Dareiui  Codomannua, 
celebrated  aa  the  moat  beaotifiil  woman  of  her 
thne.  She  aeeompanied  bar  hnahuid  on  his  march 
to  the  battle  cf  IiMia  (b.  c.  333),  and  waa  taken 
priioiier,  toffether  with  her  motherin-law  Siay- 
gambia  and  her  daughtera,  after  that  battle^  They 
were  all  treated  with  the  ntmoat  reapect  and 
courteay  by  the  generoui  conqueror,  but  Stateira 
died  ihortly  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  b.  c  331. 
She  WHO  hoDoaied  by  Alexander  with  a  aplendid 
fiineniU  and  he  tent  a  ipecial  envoy  to  apprise 
Dam'na  of  her  fate.  (Curt.  iii.  3.  §  22,  1 1.  g  24 
—•26, 12.  S§  ll,lfi,22,  iv.  10.  §§  18—34  j  Arrian. 
AmuL  iL  11,  12,  ir.  19,  20 ;  PiuL  AUt.  21,  30 ; 
Juatin.  zi.  9,  12.) 

3.  The  eldeat  daughter  of  Dareiua  Codomansna, 
who  waa  offered  bv  him  in  marringe  to  Alexander 
the  Great,  before  the  battle  of  Arbela,  and  whom 
the  conqueror  nctually  married  at  Suaa  (u.c.  324), 
ia  called  by  Diodoma,  Plutarch,  Gurtiua,  and 
Juatin,  Suteira,  but  according  to  Arrian  her  real 
iiiiDie  waa  Banine  (Died.  xvii.  107;  Curt.  ir.  S, 
§  I  ;  PIuL  Aiex.  70 ;  Juatin.  xii.  10 ;  Anian,  Anab. 
vii.  4.  §  5.)  For  bar  aubaequent  fbnunee,  tee  Bar- 
btsm. 

4.  A  aitter  of  Mithridatea  the  Qreat,  who  waa 
put  to  death  by  hia  orders  at  Pharoada,  together 
with  her  aiater  Hoxana,  and  hia  two  wivea  Bere- 
nice and  Ifonima.  for  fear  of  their  falling  ai  cap- 
tives into  the  hands  of  LucuUns.  Suteiia  mat  her 
fate  with  a  dignity  and  compoaore  worthy  of  her 
mral  birdi.  She  waa  about  forty  years  of  age,  but 
unmarried.    (Pint.  Lucull.  18.)       .  [E.  H.  R] 

STATIA  GENS.  Thia  name  i^peara  to  hare 
been  originally  Lncanian  or  Samnita,  for  the  Statii, 
mentioned  before  the  time  of  JuUua  Caesar,  all 
belong  to  the  nations  of  southern  ItalVt  with  the 
solitary  exception  of  T.  i^t&tiua  who  ia  said  to  have 
been  tribune  of  the  plttba  at  Rome  in  B.  c.  475.  The 
iiutii  lint  acquired  hiatorical  importance  by  the 
exploits  of  L.StBtiu<  Murcua,  the  legatuaof  Caeaar, 
whose  name  ai^Mrt  on  coins  [Mukcus],  but  none 
of  them  obtained  the  conaulahip  during  the  repub- 
lican period,  and  the  first  peraon  of  the  name  who 
was  raised  to  this  honoorwaa  L.8taliusQnadnitns, 
in  A.  o.  14*2.  The  Statii  bora  nvMal  GOgwuneni, 
which  are  given  below. 

BTATIA'NUS,  O'PPIUS.  [Opfk«s  No.  17.] 

STATIA'NUS.  MA'NLIUS,  a  senator  in  the 
•vign  of  Probuv  a  speech  of  whose  is  preserved  by 
Vopiscus.  (_PnJ>,  12.) 

STATI'LIA  GENS,  waa  originally  a  Lncanian 
family,  and  not  a  Roman  gens.  Towards  the  end 
of  the  n^blic,  however,  Uie  Statilii  began  to  take 
part  in  pnUic  affiur*  at  Rome,  and  one  of  thnn, 
munely  T.  Slatilio*  Thnrus,  obmined  the  consul- 
ship in  a  c.  37.  All  the  Statilii  of  any  historical 
niponanoe  bene  the  cngtiumcn  Tavhus,   A  few 


literary  persons  of  thia  name  are  mentioned  with 
other  cognomeni,  which  are  given  below.  On 
coin*  we  find  the  samame  of  Tanrus. 
STATI'LIAMESSALLrNA.[Mn88At.LurA.] 
STATI'LIIIS.  1.  SrsNitn  Si'ATtuoa,aa  he 
ia  caUed  by  Pliny,  or  Statius  Statiliub,  accord* 
ing  to  Valerias  Maxtmua,  the  leader  of  the  Luca- 
nians,  who  attaeksd  Thnrii.  The  tribune  of  tbe 
pleba,  C  Aelina,  bnnght  fbrward  a  law  at  Ronw, 
directed  agunst  this  Sutilnis,  in  censeqnenee  of 
which  the  inhabitants  of  Thniii  rewanicd  him  with 
a  golden  crown.  (Plia.  H.  JV.  zzxiv,  6.  n  13 ;  Val, 
Max.  i.  a  §  6.) 

2.  MakiusStatilius,  a  Locaaian,  commanded 
a  troop  of  Iiucanian  cavalry  under  the  Roman  con- 
sols in  the  campaign  against  HanBibal.  in  &&  21(F. 
(Uv.  »iL43.) 

3.  L.  Statilidb,  s  nan  of  equestrian  tank, 
was  one  of  Catiline's  conapiratora  and  waa  put  to 
death  with  Lentulna  and  the  othen,  in  the  Tullia- 
num.  (Sall.Cbt  17,  43,46,  47,  53;  CicwUi/. 
iii.  3,  6  ;  A{^iaD,  B.  C.  iL  4.) 

4.  Statiuuh,  a  very  bad  aetar,  mantioned  hj 
Cicen  in  his  oiation  for  Rosdns  the  eomie  aetor 
(«.  lOX 

6.  L.  STATttiLia,  an  augur  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  in  B.C.  45.    (Ciaod  J/t  xii  13,  I4.) 

6.  Statilius,  a  young  man  and  a  great  ad- 
mirer of  Cato,  was  with  him  at  Utica  at  the  time 
of  hia  death,  and  wished  to  follow  hia  example, 
by  putting  an  end  to  hia  own  life,  but  waa  prevented 
by  his  friends  from  ao  doing.  He  served  in  the 
republican  army  after  the  d«ith  of  Caesar,  and  fUl 
atPhilippL  (Plut  CUmM.  65,  66,  73.) 

7.  Q.  Statilivs,  was  imvented  by  Angnstus 
from  holding  the  tribunate  of  the  plebs,  which  was 
intended  for  him  in  B.  c  29.    (Dion  Cass.  Iii.  42.) 

STATI'LIUS  CAPRLLA.  [Capblla.] 
STATI'LIUS  CORVl'NUS.  [Coavraua]. 
STATI'LIUS  FLACCUS.  [FiaccukJ 
STATI'LIUS  HA'XIMUS,  a  Roman  grant- 
marian,  frequently  quoted  by  Charidnai  wrote  a 
woric  D»  Stngviarilnu  apod  CKbstommi,  and  Com* 
mentartea  upon  Cato  and  Satlnat.    (Charisiua,  pp. 
175,  192, 176,  et  alibi,  ed.  Putschiua.) 
STATI'LIUS  SEVE'RUS.  [SavERua.] 
STATI'LIUS  TAURUS,  at  whose  expense 
the  fint  amphitheatre  of  stone  was  bailt  at  Rome, 
is  vmngly  inaerted  by  soma  writen  in  the  Hat  of 
andcnt  artiata.  (See  TAimtw,  and  DkL  ofAniiq. 
art  AmpkithtutrKM,  -2d  ed.)  [P.  S.1 

STATI'NUS  or  STATILI'NUS.  a  Roman  di- 
vinity,  to  whom  sacrifices  ware  ofiereid  at  the  time 
when  a  child  began  to  stand  or  run  alone.  (August. 
Dt  Go.  Dei,  tv.  21  ;  Tertullian.  JM  Atom.  39  t 
Vam.  ap.  Mm.  p.  528.)  [U  9i] 

STATI'RA.  [Staim»a.] 
STATIUS.  1.  T.  STATtira,  tribune  of  the 
Plebs,  B.C.  475,  in  conjunction  with  his  coIlcMue 
h.  Caecidius,  brought  an  aecuaation  uainst  Sp.  Ser> 
vilhis  Priscus  Stmaus,  the  consul  of  the  preceding 
year.    ( Liv.  ii  53.) 

2.  Statius,  a  litenry  slave  of  Q.  Cicero,  whom 
he  aubaequently  manumitted,  had  given  offimee  to 
M.  Cicero.  (Cic  ad  Att.  ii.  18,  19,  vi.  2,  xiL  5, 
odQ,  Fr.\.'2.i\,\.h.%%,ai  Fam.  xvi.  16.) 

3.  Statius,  the  Saranite,  p«t  to  death  by  the 
triumvirs  in  B.  c  43  (Appian,  A  C.  iv.  25),  is 
probably  the  same  aa  tlw  cdebmted  C.  Papiua 
Hutilas,  me  of  the  leaders  of  the  Sanmites  in  the 
Social  war.   [Motiluh.]  ^ 
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4.  Stativb,  b  tribune  of  the  soldien  m  the 
ingn  of  Nora.    (Tac  Ann.  xt.  60.) 
STATIUS  ACHILLES.    [Achillbk  Ta- 

TIUR.] 

STATIUS  AXBIUS  OPPLA'NICUS.  [Or- 
mmcua] 

STATIUS  ANNAEU8,  ft  IHend  of  tbe  phi- 
loKpher  Senecft,  anA  well  ■kilted-in  the  ftrt  of  me- 
dicine, provided  Seneca  with  henilnek  in  order  to 
bftiten  hif  dcfttli,  vhen  tbe  blood  did  not  Sow  in 
■affldent  ftbnndance  from  hi«  reins ;  bat  tbe  poison 
took  no  eflbct.    (Tms.  Ann.  xt.  64.) 

STATIUS  CAECI'LIUa  [CAiciLiut.1 

STATIUS,  DOMITIUS.  tribmie  «C  tbe  ool- 
dten  in  tbe  nign  of  Vao,  wu  denived  of  hie 
offiee  on  the  deteetion  of  Tiio\  tamjpn^j.  (Ta& 
Ann.  XT.  71.) 

STATIUS  OE'LLIUS,  ft  genenj  of  the  Sun- 
nitM,  WM  defeated  by  the  Roumw  and  taken 
ptiioner  in  &  a  805.    (Liv.  i&44.) 

STATIUS  HETIUS,  held  CaMHinn  for 
Hannibal  in  b.  c.  214.    (lAr.  xzir.  19.) 

STATIUS  MURCUS.  fMwacua.} 

STATIUS,  P.  PAPX'NIUS,  a  dirtinfpiUbed 
grammarian,  who,  after  banng  carried  off  the  palm 
in  KTCial  pnUie  literary  conteats,  opened  a  school 
vt  Naplea,  about  the  year  A.  O.  39,  according  to 
caknlationi  of  Dodwell.  He  niboequently  re- 
moved to  Rome,  and  at  one  period  acted  ai  the 
preceptor  of  Dmnitian,  who  held  him  in  high  ho- 
nour, and  premted  him  with  Tarioai  muka  of 
fkrour.  He  was  the  author  of  many  workt  in 
proM  and  verse,  of  iriiich  no  traee  remains,  and 
died  probably  in  a.  n.  86.  By  hia  wife  Agellioa, 
who  snrrived  him,  be  bad  a  son 

P.  Papiniub  STATiva,  tbe  celebmtad  poeL 
Our  infornuition  with  regard  to  hia  personal  hia- 
tory  ia  miserably  defective.  He  ia  named  by  no 
ancient  autfaor,  except  Javeml,  so  that  any  know- 
ledge we  poasesa  of  tits  ftmlly  or  canai  haa  been 
gleaned  finm  incldentid  notices  in  hi*  own  wridngs, 
nud  many  of  these  are  covched  in  very  ambiguons 
langiiHge.  It  appears  that  under  tbe  skilful  tuition 
uf  his  lather  he  speedily  rose  to  fame,  and  became 
peculiarly  renowned  for  the  brilliancy  of  hia  ex- 
temporaneona  eSbaiona,  ao  tbiu  ba  gainad  the  priie 
three  times  in  the  AJban  contests  (aea  Sueton. 
Doat.  4);  bnt  having,  after  a  long  career  of  popa- 
lantj,  been  vanquished  in  the  qvinqaennial  gamea 
(Svet  Dom.  L  &)  he  retired  to  Naples,  the  plaoe  of 
his  nativity,  along  with  hia  wife  Claudia  whom  he 
married  in  eariy  lift,  to  whom  he  wa>  tenderiy 
attached,  and  whooe  Tiititea  ha  Inqiiently  com- 
memoratet.  Pna  the  w^kuown  Imai  Ju- 
venal, «.  vti.  83t— • 

Cmritor  ad  Toeem  juctindam  et  carmen  amicaa 
Thebaidoa,  taetam  feat  tptma  Statins  Urbem 
Pnnnidtque  diem :  tanta  dulcedine  captoa 
Afficit  itle  animoB,  tan  toque  libidine  vulgi 
Anditnr,  sed,  quum  &vgit  subeellia  versu, 
Eaurit,  in  lactam  Paridi  nid  vendat  Agavem, — 

ve  ahonid  infer  that  Statins,  in  hia  eariier  yean  at 
least,  was  forced  to  atng^  with  poverty,  but  he 
appaara  to  have  profited  the  patnmagt  of  De- 
laitiaa  (Silo.  iv.  3),  whoa  ia  common  wftii  Hwtial 
And  other  contemporary  barda  he  addiesaea  in 
■tiaim  of  the  most  fnlaomo  adalatim.  Tbe  tale 
that  the  emperor,  in  a  fit  of  paasion,  atabbed  him 
with  »  utilna,  aeemi  to  be  as  completely  destitute 
vf  fiHUMlMion  as  the  notion  that  1m  wai  a  Cbria- 


tian.  Dodwell  fixea  apon  a.  d.  61  nd  a.  b.  M, 
aa  the  epoch  of  hia  birth  and  nt  Ua  death,  bat 
thrse  conclnsiona  an  drawn  from  very  ancertain 
prmtiei.  Thoee  dates,  which  can  be  aaeartuned 
with  praciaion,  will  be  noted  aa  we  nviav  hia 
prodorthata  in  weeearion. 
The  extant  woriu  of  Stadn  an :  — 
T.  Silnamm  LAri  a  odlectioa  of  tbiity<two 
occasional  poems,  many  of  them  of  conatdnaUa 
length,  dirided  into  five  books.  To  each  bocA  ia 
pr^xed  a  dedication  in  prose,  addressed  to  soma 
friend.  The  metre  chiefly  employed  ia  the  heroic 
hexaamter,  but  fbnr  of  the  |necea  (i.  d,  ii.  7,  iv.  S, 
9),  are  in  Phalawcian  faandecasynabics,  one  (iv.  £) 
in  the  Alcaic  and  one  (iv.  7)  in  the  Sophie 
stansa.  Tbe  fint  book  wu  written  about  a.  d.  90 
(L4. 91),  the  third  after  the  commencement  of  A.D. 
94  (itL  8.  171X  the  first  piece  in  the  fourth  book 
waa  competed  expccaaly  to  cdebcate  tbe  kalends 
of  January,  a.  D.  9S,  when  Domhiui  entncd  opaa 
hia  1 7th  cooMbhip,  and  Ae  fifkh  book  appean  ts 
have  been  brought  to  a  cloae  in  the  fbllowing 
year. 

IL  TkAaidtn  Libri  XIT.,  an  heroie  poem  in 
twelve  books,  embodying  the  ancient  legends  with 
rMsrd  to  tbe  expmiition  of  the  Seven  against 
Thebes.  It  occupied  tbe  author  for  twelve  yean 
(xii,  811),  and  waa  not  finished  until  after  the 
Daeian  war,  which  commenced  in  a.  d.  86  (i.  20), 
bnt  bad  been  published  before  tbe  completion  of 
tbe  first  book  of  the  Silvae  {JSUv.  t  pnoem. ;  comp. 
itL  3.  US,  It.  4.  86,  Ae.). 

in.  AMOMm  lAri  rr^  m  heroic  poem 
breaking  off  abruptly.  Accnrdtr^  to  the  originKl 
plan,  it  would  have  comprised  a  complete  histwy 
of  the  exploits  of  Achillea,  but  was  probably  never 
finished.  It  waa  commenced  after  the  complHion 
of  tile  Thdiaia  (AMI.  I  10),  and  is  iillnded  to  in 
the  hut  book  of  the  Silna  (t.  2. 16S,  v.  S.  87). 
In  aana  mannacripta  thia  fragment  la  coBprtaed 
within  a  imgle  book,  in  others  ia  divided  into  five. 

Statius  may  Jnatiy  claim  the  pwae  of  standing 
in  the  fbremoat  tank  among  Ae  heroic  poeta  of  tbe 
Silver  Age,  and  when  we  remember  how  few  of  the 
extant  spedmene  of  the  Roman  mnae  belong  to 
thia  department,  we  do  not  Ced  aarpriaed  that 
Dante  and  Scdlger  ihonid  hare  aaaigned  to  bhn  a 
jAmee  immediately  after  Virgil,  provided  alwara 
we  regard  them  aa  separated  by  a  wide  impaasable 
gnlpfa.  While  by  no  means  defirient  in  dignity, 
and  not  unfreqnentiy  easaying  k>fty  flights,  he  ia 
in  a  great  meaaore  free  from  extranganee  and 
pompous  pretensions ;  but,  on  tbe  otha  hand,  in 
no  portion  of  hia  works  do  we  find  the  impress  of 
hign  natural  talent  and  imponng  powet.  Thoae 
passages  which  have  been  moat  frequently  quoted, 
and  noat  genemUy  admired,  display  a  great  com- 
mand of  giaeefU  nd  appropriate  hwgmga,  a  live- 
Ihieaa  of  imifiinatim  wludi  oeeadondly  oventepa 
the  limita  of  correct  taate,  brilliant  imagery,  pie- 
ture*  designed  with  artistic  akill,and  glowing  arith 
the  richest  mloura,  a  skilful  development  d*  cha- 
racter, and  a  complete  knowledge  of  ute  mechaniam 
of  verae ;  but  they  are  not  vivified  and  lighted  up 
byaafn^sparitortmainspiiatica).  Themleattf 
art  an  obaoved  with  vndeviatii^  accnncy,  and 
the  moat  intricate  oombinatiMia  are  formed  without 
the  introduction  of  a  diatmUng  deoient ;  bnt  there 
is  a  total  abaence  of  that  dmple  energy  which  ia 
the  sorest  mark  of  tine  genina, 

Tha  pieeea  which  faem,  tbfr  Sjlne,,-,aIthongh' 
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VfUgnAj  thrown  off  in  baste,  ud  {ffobabljr  n- 
ludBd  By  thrir  uithor  u  trifln  of  compustiTelj 
nttk  impoituwB,  uodtHB  a  modi  more  pleaung 
effect  than  eitlwr  UM  Tb«baid  or  the  Achilleid,  in 
which  the  origfiiil  ■tnngth  of  exprcMion  teem*  to 
have  been  worn  awaj  by  repeated  pdiahing,  and 
the  native  freedom  of  the  vene  to  have  been 
■bacUed  and  cnunped  by  a  kbwioai  pioceu  of 
correction. 

The  SAitia  Prinwpc  of  the  SSne  !■  a  qnarto 
Tolume,  without  data  and  without  name  of  place 
or  printer,  not  later  probably  than  1470.  The 
Silvae  will  be  fbnnd  also  in  die  editions  of  Catul- 
lus, Tibullns,  and  Propertius,  which  appeared  in 
1472,  1475,  and  1461,  and  to  the  edition  of 
OatuIIiu  of  I473L  Hie  text  wai  reviwd  and  pnb- 
Uabod  with  a  commeotaiy  by  Domitins  Calderinua, 
fax  a  volnme  containing  alio  remarks  npon  Ovid 
and  Propertius,  fol.  Rom.  Arnold  Pannarta,  H75. 
The  best  editions  an  those  of  Markland,  whose 
critical  notes  evince  remarkable  sagadty,  4to. 
Lond.  1728,  and  of  SiUig,  4to.  Drcsd.  1827, 
which  u  a  reprint  of  Marlcland,  with  some  ad- 
ditional matter. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  Thebais  and  Achil- 
leis  is  a  folio  volume,  without  date  and  without 
name  of  phKO  or  'printu,  but  belonging  probably  to 
the  year  1470.  Besides  this  there  are  a  consider- 
abla  number  of  editinis  of  these  poems,  either 
together  or  scjwntely,  printed  in  the  16tfa  century, 
•  sure  faidkation  of  the  ettimatuni  in  which  they 
were  held. 

The  Editio  Princeps  of  the  collected  works  is  a 
filio  Tolume,  without  date,  and  without  name  of 
place  or  printer.  It  contains  the  commentary  of 
Caldwinus  on  the  Silva^  and  must  therefble  tutve 
been  published  after  the  year  1475.  Mo  really 
good  edition  of  Statins  has  yet  appeared.  That  Of 
llurd,  which  was  a  work  of  great  promise,  was 
never  carried  beyond  the  first  Tolume,  which  con- 
tains the  Silvae  only,  8vo.  Leips.  1817.  The  best 
for  all  practical  porposes  is  that  which  fiNrms  one  of 
tbfl  series  of  Uitin  Chissics  by  Lemaire.  4  Tohi 
8vo.  Paris,  1825—1830. 

The  first  five  books  of  the  Thebaid  were  trans- 
Inted  into  English  verse  by  Thomas  Stephens,  Svo. 
Lond.  1648,  and  the  whole  poem  by  W.  L.  Lewis, 
2  vols.  8vo,  Oxford,  1767  and  1773.  The  trans- 
lation of  the  first  book  by  Pope  will  be  fonnd  in 
all  editions  of  bis  works. 

The  Achilleid  was  translated  into  English  verse 
by  Howard.  8vo.  Lond.  1660. 

Of  translations  into  other  languages,  the  only 
one  of  any  note  is  the  version  into  Italian  of  the 
Thebftid  by  Cardinal  Bentivoglio,  4to.  Rom.  1729, 
and  8vo.  Milan,  1821.  [W.  K] 

STATIUS  PRISCUS.  [Friscub.] 
STA'TIUS  PRO'XIMUS.  rPROxnius.] 
STATIUS  QUADRATUS.  [Qu.»drato8.] 
STATIUS  SEBO^US.  [Sibosdb.] 
STATIUS  TRE'BIUS  deliveiad  Qanpn,  « 
town  of  the  Hir|Hni,  to  Hannibal  after  the  ntttle 
of  Cannae,  B.C.  216.    (IAt.  xxiil  1.) 

STATIUS  VALENS  wrote  the  life  of  the 
emperor  Trajan.    (Laniprid.  A/e».  Saxr.  48.) 

STATOR,  a  Roman  surname  of  Jupiter,  d^ 
scribing  him  as  slaying  the  Romans  in  their  flight 
from  an  enemy,  and  genenUy  as  preserving  die  eix- 
isttiig order  of  things  (Lir.  i.  12,  x.  37 ;  CicOaLi. 
13 ;  Flor.  L  1  ;  Seoee.  De  Bmef.  n.  7  ;  Plin. 
tf.  iSr.  ii.  (3 ;  AngoM.  A  CSD./M,iii.  13.)  [US.] 


STATOHIUS,  •  centurion  in  the  army  of  P. 
and  Cn.  Seirio  In  Spain,  in  n.  c.  213,  was  sent  by 
these  generwa  as  an  ambassador  to  gyphax,  the 
king  of  the  Numidians,  with  whom  he  remained 
in  order  to  train  foot-soldiers  in  tile  Roman  tactics 
(Liv.  zxiv.  48,  XXX.  28).  He  appears  to  be  the 
same  as  the  L.  Statorius,  who  afterwards  accom- 
panied C  Laeliua,  when  he  went  en  an  embassy  to 
Syphax.  (Fnmtin.  L  1. 1  S). 

STATCRIUS  VICTOR,  a  ibetoridm  nwn- 
tioned  by  the  elder  Seneca,  was,  like  him,  a 
native  of  Coidnba  (Cordova)  in  Spain.  (Sanec. 
iS^.  2.) 

STAURA'CIUS  (SrauprfprwrJ,  Emperor  of 
Constantinople,  son  of  the  Emperor  Nicephorus  I. 
[MicBFBOnUH  L],  fint  the  colteagne  of  his  fether, 
and  after  his  deadi  for  a  short  time  sole  emperor. 
He  was  solemnly  crowned  as  emperor  in  the 
month  of  December  i.  d.  803  in  the  second  year 
of  his  father's  leign  in  the  ambo  or  pulpit  of  the 
great  Chnich  (St.  Sophia)  at  Constantinople,  by 
the  hand  of  the  patrisreh  Tnrasins :  being  ikito- 
gethcr  unfitted,  according  to  Theophanes,  either 
in  personal  appearance,  bodily  strength,  or  judg- 
ment, for  luch  a  dignity.  Possibly  this  unfitness 
arose  from  his  youtb,  for  it  was  not  until  Dec.  807, 
four  years  after  hiseonnatioo,  that  Stonraeius  was 
married.  His  MAa  was  Theophann,  lui  Atfaentan 
lady,  kinswoman  of  the  btte  Knpress  Irene 
[InxNX],  who  was  selected  by  Nicephorus  for  his 
son  after  a  careful  search  among  the  unmarried 
ladies  of  the  empire,  notwithstanding  she  was 
already  betrothed  toa  hnsband,  with  whom,  though 
not  fully  mairied  to  him,  her  union  had  been  con- 
Bummaled.  The  choice  of  so  contaminated  a 
partner  dishononred  the  unhappy  prince  to  whom 
she  was  given  as  a  wife,  and  the  unbridled  lust  of 
Nicephoma  cast  additional  contempt  on  his  son  by 
the  seduction  about  the  time  of  the  marringe  oif 
two  young  ladies  more  beautiful  than  Theoptinno, 
and  who  had  been  selected  as  competitors  with  her 
for  the  hand  of  the  young  emperor.  In  Muy 
A.I>.  81 1  Stanrachis  mt  Cmistantinople  with  hU 
fiither  to  b^e  the  field  against  the  Bulgarians  at 
the  head  of  an  army,  the  number  of  which  struck 
terror  into  the  heart  of  the  Bulgarian  king  and 
induced  him  to  sue  for  peace,  which  was  refused. 
The  first  encounters,  which  were  &vonrable  to  the 
Greeks,  appear  to  have  been  directed  by  Suuradua, 
for  his  father  ascribed  them  to  his  skill  and  good 
fortune.  The  Bulgarians  again  sued  for  peace  and 
again  their  suit  was  rejected.  In  the  following 
fetal  battle,  in  which  Nicephoras  was  killed  and 
the  Greek  amy  almost  annihilated,  Staurecius 
received  a  wound  in  or  near  the  spine,  under  the 
torture  of  which  he  escaped  with  difRcuUy  to 
Adrianople.  Here  he  was  proclaimed  autocrator,so1e 
emperor,  by  the  officers  who  lorronnded  him,  and 
this  announcement  was  received  by  those  who  had 
escaped  with  him  from  the  sbtughter  with  a  delight 
which  evidenced  his  personal  popolarity.  Michael 
the  Curopalata,  who  had  married  Procopia,  daughter 
of  Nicephorus,  and  who  had  also  escaped  from  the 
slaughter,  but  unwounded,  was  solicited  by  some  of 
bis  friends  to  assume  the  purple;  but  hedeGlined,pro- 
fpsitedly  out  of  regard  to  the  oaths  of  fealty  which 
bo  had  taken  to  Nicephorus  and  Stouradas,  perhaps 
from  a  conviction  that  the  attempt  would  not  nie> 
eeed.  Stanmetos  waa  conveyed  in  a  littw  to  Con- 
stantinople, where  be  wasexnorted  by  the  patriudi 
Nicephoma  [NKEPBontrE,   Bynntine  wiiten^ 
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No  9]  to  Irak  the  Dime  mercy  nnd  to  nikke 
reotitatioii  to  thow  whom  his  father  liiid  oppressed. 
*  Being,**  laj'S  Theophan»  **  the  genuine  inheritor 
of  fau  mther's  disposition,"  but  perh^  influenced 
bj  tin  exbanation  of  the  imperial  finsnces  through 
Ml  unfortanate  war,  he  replied,  that  he  could 
not  epare  for  Te«titution  more  than  three  tnlenla. 
'*  Thia,"  lari  the  irate  biatarian,  **  waa  bnt  a  small 
|nrt  of  wnat  ha  (Nicephorna)  lud  wrongfullj 
taken."  The  nunfnlneH  of  hu  vounda,  Uie 
auggestion*  of  Tbeophano,  who  hoped,  like  Irene, 
to  grasp  the  sceptre,  and  probably  the  intrigues  of 
the  parties  themtelTes,  alienated  Staoracitu  from 
hi*  brother-in-law  Hichae)  and  aeToral  of  the 
great  officers  of  the  Mart,  and  he  is  nid  to  have 
eontenplated  bequeath tng  the  empire  to  his  wile, 
or  even  raatoring  theandent  fbrmi  ot  the  Btmian 
Republic  His  coortien  conspired  agunit  him, 
and  Staundus  having  i»oposed  to  put  oat  the  eyes 
of  Michael,  mntters  were  brought  to  a  criui ;  Mi- 
chael was  proclnimed  emperor  (Oct.  Blij,  and 
Stauracius  having  put  on  tlie  habit  of  a  monk,  was 
deposed,  and  died  soon  after  his  dqiosition,  havfa^ 
reigned  ontf  two  months  and  six  daja  dTter  bia 
faiher*s  dentil.  His  widow  Theophano  embraced 
B  monutic  life,and  employed  the  wealth  which  the 
hitnmnity  or  policy  of  Michael  [Michaxl  I. 
niiAMGABK]  allowed  her,  in  converting  her  palace 
iiitoa  monastery  called  "Hebraica" (-rd'ECfalKd) 
and  by  corruption  Draca  {ri  BftaxS),  and  at  a  later 
|teriod  Stanntca  (Zravpain),  because  in  it  the  body 
of  Stauraciuft,  and  aftcrwaidi  that  of  Theophano, 
■were  buried.  According  to  some  writers  his 
body  was  deposited  in  (perhaps  transferred  to)  the 
mounsteiy  of  Satynis.  The  chaneter  of  Staundus 
is  drawn  in  the  most  onbTourable  colours  by 
Thenplmnes,  Zonnras,  and  others  :  but  it  was  the 
misfortune  of  Nicephorus  and  his  eon  to  come 
between  the  two  sovereigns,  Irene  and  Michael 
Kliangabe,  whose  services  to  orthodoxy  or  profu- 
sion to  the  church  made  them  gre:it  favourites  with 
the  ecelesiastiul  annalists  of  the  Byuntine  em- 

?iire  ;  and  thrir  evanescent  dynaity  was  founded 
ly  the  deposition  of  one  and  overthrown  to  moke 
way  for  the  elevation  of  the  other  of  these  &- 
vuurites  of  the  church.  It  is  reasonable  therefore 
to  suppose  that  their  characters  have  been  na- 
fairiy  represented  i  and,  in  the  case  of  Stanncius 
pspccially,  things  harmless  or  nnimpwtant  hare 
bwn  described  as  evidences  of  the  greatest  depra- 
vitr.  (Thenphanes,  CArono^.  pp.  405 — 119,  ed. 
Paris;  pp.3'2-2—332,ed. Venice;  pp.  745— 769, ed. 
Bonn  ;  Leo  Gnunmaticns,  Ckrmiog.  pp.  204 — 206, 
ed,  Bonn  ;  Cedronus,  Gmptnd.  pp.  477 — 482,  ed. 
Paris  ;  vol  ii.  pp.  33 — 43^  ed.  Bonn  ;  Le  Bean, 
ika  Ea^mt  liv.  Izni,  eh.  x,  zxnii — xxrv, ;  Qib- 
bon,  ZMrne  and  FuU^cb.  xlvtiL)     [J.  C.  M.] 

STELLA,  ARRU'NTIUS.  1.  The  person  to 
whom  Nero  entrusted  the  superintendence  of  the 
games  which  he  exhibited  in  A.  D.  55.  (Tac.  Am. 
liii.  22.) 

2.  A  poet  and  a  friend  of  Statius,  who  dedicated 
to  him  the  first  book  of  his  Sdvae,  the  second  poem 
in  which'cdebmtes  the  marriage  of  Stella  and  Vio- 
lantilta.  This  Stella  is  also  mentioned  by  Martial 
(ri.  21). 

STE'LLIO,  a  AFRA'NIUS.  1.  Praetor  b.  c. 
185,  and  oue  of  the  triumviri  for  founding  •  colony 
ILC.  183.  (Lir.  xsxix.  23,  25). 

'2.  Son  the  preceding,  served  hi  B.  &  16S 
■gainst  PeiHus,  king  of  MacedoniO}  and  waa  sta- 
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tioned  in  the  lUyiian  town  of  Uscana,  which 
was  compelled  to  snitender  to  Pencils.  (Liv. 

xliiL  18,  19.) 

STE'NIUS  or  STHE'NIUS,  a  Campanian  and 
Lncanion  name.  Stenius  was  one  of  tbe  leading 
men  at  Capua,  who  entertained  Hannibal  in  it.  c. 
216,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae  (Liv.  zziii.  8)  ; 
and  Pliny  speaks  of  a  Steniui  Statilius  as  a  Ln- 
cantan  oeneral.  [SrATlLlua,  No.  I.] 

STENTOR  (2r<iY«ifi),  a  herald  of  the  Oveeks 
at  Troy,  whose  vnice  was  as  loud  as  that  of  fifty 
other  men  together.  His  name  has  become  pro- 
verbial for  any  one  who  screams  or  shouu  with  an 
unusually  loud  voice.  (Horn.  IL  v.  783  ;  Juven. 
Sat.  xiiL  112.)  CL.S.] 

STENYCLE'RUS  (3TCv£«Xt^<>i),«Mesaeiitan 
hero,  from  whom  the  Stenyclarion  pluin  was  be- 
lieved  to  have  derived  iu  name.  (Pans  iv.  33. 
§  5.)  [L.  S.] 

STE'PHANUS  flT^^dwj),  historical.  1.  One 
of  the  two  tons  of  Thucydides,  whom  Plato  men- 
tions among  the  instances  of  those  sons  of  great 
men,  whom  their  &thera,  thosgfa  edncatiug  them 
with  the  utmost  care,  ham  been  unable  to  trun  to 
ezcellenoe  {Mawm,  p.  94,  c  d.).  He  is  mentioned 
by  Athenaeus  (vi.  p.  234,  e.)  as  the  scribe  of  a 
decree  of  Alcibiades,  engraved  on  a  pillar  in  the 
temple  of  Heracles  at  Cynosargos. 

2.  An  Athenian  omtor,  son  of  Menecles  of 
Achamae,  against  whom  Demosthenes  composed 
two  orations,  which  contain  scarcely  any  particulars 
of  his  life  deserving  notice  here.  He  is  also  men- 
tioned by  Athenaeus  (xiii.  p.  593,  C). 

8.  'EpoidSqs,  the  husband  of  Neaera,  several 
timea  meiitiotiod  Demosthenes  in  his  Oration 
■gainst  Neaera.  [P.  S.] 

STE'PHANUS,  emperor  of  Constantinople. 

[ROHAKUfl  I.;  CONKTANTINUS  VII.] 

STE'PHANUS  (3Trf*oroi),  literary.  1,  An 
Athfflian  comic  poet  of  the  New  Comedy,  was  pro- 
bably the  son  of  Antiphanes,  some  of  whose  pUja 
be  is  said  to  have  exhibited.  (Anon,  da  Cum.  pi 
XXX. ;  Suid,  *.  V.  'ftvTifiyiis.)  The  other  state- 
ment of  Suidas  ((.  e.'AAc^it),  that  he  was  the  son 
of  Alexis,  seems  to  arise  merely  from  a  confusion  of 
the  names  of  Alexis  and  Antiphanes.  All  that 
remains  of  his  works  is  a  single  fragment,  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (xi.  p^  469,  a.),  from  his  *tXoA<£«M', 
a  plaj  which  was  evidently  intended  to  ridicnla 
the  imitators  of  Laccdaemoirian  manneti,  (FUme. 
SSiL  Orate,  vol  iL  a  496  ;  Meoieke,  fhw.  Cbm. 
Grate  vd.  i.  [p.  804,  376,  485,  486,  vd.  iv.  pu 
544.) 

2.  Of  Bj'zuitium,  the  author  of  the  well-known 
geographical  lexicon,  entitled  'EOvuci,  of  which 
unfortunately  we  only  possess  an  epitome.  There 
are  few  ancient  writera  of  any  inipcvtauce  of  whrna 
we  know  so  little  as  of  Stephanus.  All  that  can 
be  affirmed  of  him  with  certainty  is  that  he  was  a 
grammarian  at  CcNUtantinople,  and  lived  after  the 
time  of  Arcadins  and  Honoriui,  and  before  that  of 
Justinian  II.  The  anuant  writers,  oftm  as  they 
quote  the  'Efrix^give  us  absolutely  no  informatioo 
about  its  author,  except  his  iiamc.  We  leam  from 
them,  however,  that  the  work  was  reduced  to  on 
epitome  by  a  certain  Hermolaus,  who  dedicated  bis 
abridgement  to  the  emperor  Justinian.  [Hshjio- 
LAus.]  Hence,  in  tuning  to  the  fow  incidental 
pieces  of  information  which  the  work  containa  re- 
apeding  its  authoi^  we  are  met  by  the  questkn, 
wheth^  such  paacages  were  written  by  Staphamu 
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Umielff  or  by  the  epitomotor  ilermohiUK.  Hie 
moat  imiMTtRot  of  theee  paMogcs  i>  the  rollowiii^ 
which  occun  in  the  article 'AvajtrJpuir-  Kol  Eu- 
y4not  a,  6  ht^'  ''^^  Bfu^^^^  o^oAi? 
S«(Ut0ff>i4(r(u,  whidi  cannot  refer  to  an;  other  Eu- 
geniui  thaa  the  eBiineiit  giammarian  of  AuguaU 
opolii  in  Phrygia,  who,  as  we  learn  from  Suidai, 
tanght  at  ConatanUnople^  under  the  emperor  Ana- 
ataaiua,  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  century  or  the  be- 
ginning of  the  lixth.  (Suid.  k)  Thia  pauage 
wia  pointed  out  b;  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  the  trana- 
btdv  of  Stt^tanoa,  aa  an  indication  of  the  author *■ 
1^  I  but  neariy  all  the  edibxa  of  Stephanna,  ai 
well  ai  Isaac  Voiaiui  and  Fabriciua,  have  choien 
to  rmid  it  as  an  inantion  made  bf  Hennolans, 
far  the  following  raaaon ;  if  Engcniua  flourished 
under  AnastMU)  wlu  died  in  a.  d.  518,  his  aoo- 
cesser  in  the  {sesident^  of  the  schools  would  in  all 
pFobabili^  fae  in  office  under  Jusdniaa  I.,  who 
caate  to  the  throne  in  a.  n.  &27i  which  agrees  with 
the  stntonent  of  Siiidaa,  that  Hennolaus  dedicated 
hit  epitome  to  Justinian.  Plausible  as  this  aign- 
niant  is,  it  is  &r  from  being  eonelnuTe^  It  evi- 
dmtly  resU  m  part,  if  not  ehfe6y,  on  the  tacit 
assumption  that,  when  a  personal  reference  is  made 
in  an  abridged  wori^  to  the  author,  without  sn^ 
thing  to  show  whether  the  writer  of  the  passage  u 
the  original  author  or  ^e  epitoroator,  the  presump- 
tion is,  that  it  has  beeii  inserted  by  the  latter. 
Now  wo  believe  that  the  presanption  u  just 
thr  othtt  way ;  both  on  the  gen  end  pinapk 
that,  in  an  abrid^  work,  whatever  cannot  be 
prored  to  be  an  interpolation  should  be  referred 
to  the  <»iginal  author,  and  also  on  account  of  tho 
weltknown  habit  of  compiler*  and  epitomatois 
the  later  period  of  Gmk  literature  to  copy  their 
author  almost  verbitfm,  so  br  as  they  fblbw  him  at 
all,  and  to  make  their  abridgement  by  the  simple 
omission  whole  passages,  often  in  such  a  manner 
as  even  to  destroy  the  gminmatical  coherence  of 
what  is  Idi,  as  is  frequently  the  case  in  this  very 
epitonte ,  Stephanos.  On  this  presumption,  we 
think,  the  question  mainly  turns.  It  would  be 
rash  to  renid  it  as  decided  ;  but  it  may  be  safely 
said  that  the  pessoge  should  probMy  be  refeired  to 
StephanuB,  unless  some  positive  and  decisive  proof 
be  produced  that  it  was  inserted  by  Hennolaus. 
The  chiDnolqncal  aigumeDl  stated  above  is  not  such 
K  pnMtf;  for  Suidas  does  not  say  to  which  of  the 
two  Jnstiniaua  Hennolaus  dedicated  his  epitome  ; 
and,  even  if  it  was  to  Justinian  I.,  there  is  nothing 
to  prevent  our  supposing  that  the  work  of  Stepho- 
nus  was  composed  under  Justin  or  in  the  early 
port  of  the  reigo  of  Justinian,  and  that  the  epitome 
was  made  vei^  soon  afterwards ;  but,  considering 
how  little  Snidaa  troubles  himself  about  minute 
disdnctians,  it  is  pCThaps  better  to  keep  to  the  ex- 
planation that  the  Justinian  to  whom  HermoUns 
dedicated  his  epitome  was  Juatiiiian  II.,  and  that 
Stephanus  himself  flourished  under  Justinian  I.,  iii 
the  former  port  of  the  sixth  century.  Wester- 
mann  aigues  further,  that  it  is  unlikely  that  a 
peiaon  of  so  little  learning  and  judgment,  as  the 
•pitomatof  of  Stephanus  ^ipears  by  his  work  to 
have  possessed,  would  have  been  placed  at  the 
head  of  the  imperial  achoola  of  Constantinople,  or 
would  have  written  such  a  work  aa  the  Bynntine 
history  qiwted  in  the  wtide  T'rfiai,  or  M  the  dii> 
quisitmi  on  the  Aathiopians  referred  to  vaAsi 
AMo^  i  but,  in  these  coses  also,  it  appears  better 
to  Rat  on  (he  simple  pmumption  that  these  pa*- 
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sages  proceed  from  the  pen  of  the  original  author, 
there  being  no  proof  to  the  contrary,  A  more  im- 
portant piece  of  collateral  evidence  respecting  the 
time  of  Stephanus,  pointed  out  by  Westermann,  is 
his  eulogy  of  Petnu  Patridus  (s.  v.  'AxJrw),  who 
died  soon  after  a.  d.  S62,  and  was  therefore  a  coa- 
temptnary  of  Stephanus,  supposing  that  the  iMter 
flourish^  at  tho  time  above  assigned  to  him. 

The  litaraty  hisloiy  of  the  wwk  of  Stsphinua 
ia  also  tBVolvod  in  much  obscurity.  Even  the  title 
has  been  a  subject  of  dispute.  In  the  Aldine 
edition  it  is  endtled  npl  niAtw,  which  Dindorf  has 
adopted  {  in  the  Juntine  wcpl  w6\ttn'  mil  Hnuw, 
which  Berkelius  also  phices  at  the  head  of  the  text, 
while  on  his  title-pege  he  has  2ts^c(mv  fi»{'arrfev 
iBvuA  aBT*  iwiTon'^y ;  and  ft»i"^««t'i»  prefers  the 
title  Xrt^imv  Buin^iou  vepl  yutfir  Ml)  TovuNi)>. 
All  these  vaiiatians  are  supported  more  or  less  by 
the  authority  of  the  MSS.  The  numerous  n- 
ferenees,  however,  made  to  the  work  by  ancient 
wiitets,  especially  by  Eustathius,  make  it  dear 
that  the  proper  title  of  the  original  work  wae 
'Efruni,  and  that  of  the  epitrane  twt  tSnxw 
Srs^divv  Ken"  iwrriiiif.  The  title  preBxed  to  the 
important  fragment  of  the  original  work,  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Codex  SegiKnamu,  deserves  notice 
on  account  of  its  full  expliuation  of  the  design  of  the 
work,  aithuugh  it  bos  of  course  been  added  by  a 
grammarian: — STt^dvou  ypafinarucov  Ksnvrayrc 
fovriXimt  irtpi  wiKHm  tt  koI  i8¥mf,ii^uff 

alat  (col  Tttv  imvitp  TofniyfUytw  i$vtKW  re  xo) 

According  to  the  title,  the  chief  object  of  the  woric 
was  to  spedfy  the  gentile  nnmes  derived  from  the 
several  names  of  places  and  countries  in  the  andent 
worid.  But,  while  this  is  done  in  every  article,  the 
amount  of  information  given  went  br  beyond  this. 
Neariy  every  article  in  the  epitome  contains  a  re- 
ference to  some  ancient  writer,  as  an  authority  Ibr  the 
name  of  the  pfatce }  bat  in  the  original,  as  we  see  from 
the  extant  fitaguients,  there  were  crasidenble  quota- 
tions from  the  ancient  authors,  betides  n  number  of 
very  interesting  particulars, topc^raphical,  historical, 
mythological,  and  others.  Thus  the  woric  was  not 
merely  what  it  professed  to  be,  a  lexicon  of  a 
special  branch  of  technical  grammar,  but  a  valaabla 
dictionary  of  geography.  How  great  wotdd  have 
been  its  value  to  us,  if  it  had  come  down  to  oe 
nnmutihited,  may  be  seen  by  any  one  who  «nn- 
pares  the  extant  ftngments  the  original  with  the 
corresponding  article  in  the  epitome.  These  frag* 
ments,  however,  are  URfbrtuutely  very  scanty. 
They  cunsiit  of:  —  (1)  The  portion  of  the  work 
from  A  V'Q  to  the  end  of  A,  cratun^  in  a  MS>  of 
theSegunionLibniy;  but,  nnfiurtunatelr,  there  h 
a  large  ma  vma  in  tUa  portidu  ;  (2)  The  artide 
'ISri^  Sw,  which  is  preserved  by  Con* tan  tin  ub 
Porphyrogeunetus  (de  Adum,  Imp.  c  23)  ;  (3) 
Au  account  of  Slrily,  quoted  by  the  same  auttior 
from  Stephanus  (de  ITiem.  ii.  10).  The  fint  two 
of  these  fra^ents  ore  inserted  by  Westermann 
in  the  text,  in  place  of  the  curespoading  articles  of 
the  epitome,  which  he  transfers  to  his  pre  bee ; 
the  tnird  differs  so  thonughly  from  the  ariiclo 
SutcAJa  in  the  epitome,  that  Weitermann  does 
not  nnture  to  insert  it  in  the  text,  but  prints  it  in 
his  wefiue.  There  ore  also  some' other  quoiatinoe 
in  the  ancient  writers,  whidi,  from  their  gi  neml^ 
but  not  exact,  reeemUtoce  to  the  articles  in  the 
cpitmne,  ore  pmumed  to  be  token  fojin  the  irigintL 
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They  are  parUtalariied  b;  Wnterminii  in  hit 

Frvm  ft  oMtal  exunbutim  of  the  refereneei,  ft 
iippeiin  that  the  author  of  the  Rymologiaim  Mag- 
num^ Eortathivs,  and  othei*  of  the  gmnmariitni, 
poMcssed  the  origuial  wotlc  of  Stephaniu.  It  a)M 
seenu  probahle  that  the  work,  m  it  now  exiata,  u 
not  a  nir  representation  of  the  epitome  of  Herm^ 
laiu,  but  that  U  has  been  still  fiirther  abridged  Inr 
meces^  copyiati.  The  fbnter  part  of  the  woR 
ia  pretty  fnll ;  the  poidon  froni  nctrpcu  to  the 
middle  of  3  ia  little  more  than  a  list  of  namea ;  the 
artidea  in  T  and  T  become  fuller  again  ;  and  thoee 
from  X  to  A  appear  to  be  copied,  almost  without 
abridgement,  from  the  woHc  of  Stephanus. 

The  work  is  arranged  in  alphabetical  order  ;  bat 
it  was  also  originally  divided  into  books,  the  exact 
number  of  which  cannot  be  determined  ;  but  they 
were  considerably  man  nomeroua  than  the  letters 
•f  the  ali^iabet 

The  following  are  the  dilef  editions  of  the  Epi- 
toHM  of  Stephanna;  — (1)  the  Aldin^  Venet 
1502,  foL  ;  (2)  the  Jnntine,  FlorenL  1521.  fol. ; 
(S)  the  edition  of  Xylandnr,  with  several  emenda- 
tions in  the  text,  and  with  Indices,  Badl.  1666, 
foL  ;  (4)  titat  of  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  the  first  with 
a  Latin  version,  Amst  1678,  foL;  (5)  the  text 
eometed  by  Salmaaina,  from  a  coUation  of  M8S. ; 
wions  readings  collected  by  Gnnwini  from  Ac 
Codex  Peruiinna,  with  notes ;  a  Latin  Voalon  and 
Commentary  by  Ahr.  Berkelius,  Lngd.  Bat.  1688, 
foL,  reprinted  1694,  foL  ;  (6)  tiiat  of  the  Wet- 
steins,  containing  the  Greek  text,  the  L^in  version 
and  notes  of  Tbomai  de  Pinedo,  and  the  various 
radbua  of  OronoWns,  with  Indices,  Amtt  1726, 
fol.  \  (7)  that  of  Dindor^  with  leadings  from  a 
newly-fonnd  US.,  and  the  notes  of  L.  Holatenins, 
A.  Berkelius,  and  Thomas  de  Pinedo,  Lips.  182.^ 
Ac,  4  vols.  8va, ;  ( 8 )  that  of  A,  Westermann,  con- 
tuning  a  thoroughly  revised  text,  with  a  very 
valuable  prebce.  Lips.  J63d,  8vo.:  this  is  by  fix 
the  most  nsefdl  edition  for  ordinary  reference.  The 
chief  fragment  was  published  separately,  by  S. 
Tennuliua,  Amst  1689,  4to. ;  by  A.  Beikelina, 
with  the  Periftui  of  Hanoo  and  tiie  Mommattmm 
AdidUaintm  of  Ptolemy  Buergetea,  Lugd.  BaL  1674, 
Bvo,  reprinted  in  Montbnmn^  CcMogna  BtbUo- 
Uueaa  Coidmiamu,  pp.  281,  Ac,  Pant.  1715,  fbl.; 
by  Jac  Oronoviua,  Lugd.  Bat.  1681,  4to.,  and  in 
the  Tlmmvm  Ati&^.  Grate.  voL  vii.  pp.  269,  Ac ; 
and  it  is  contained  in  all  the  editions,  from  that  of 
Thomas  de  Pinedo  downwnrda.  There  is  a  Qerman 
tramlatiMi  of  the  fngment,  with  an  Essay  on  Stepha- 
nna, by  S.Ch.Sdiii!lits,hthe.£)>iem.Z«««r.&;M(U& 
Unu.  vol  a  p^  885—390, 893—899,  1828,  AU,. 

<^ric.  BihL  Qraee,  voL  ir.  pp.  621—661  ; 
Vosains,  da  HuL  Gnec  pp.  824,  325,  ed.  Wester- 
nann  ;  Wellauer,  de  E«tnma  Parte  Operii  Stepha- 
mtan  de  {TrMfrat,  in  Friedemann  and  Seebod's 
Mit»iL  OriL  voL  ii.  pt  4,  pp.  693,  dec. ;  Weatw- 
mann,  iSfnloai  i^iMNfM  *Mtn>cSv  ^^iiae  mupmad, 
PneC ;  HoffiHum, Li».  BSU.  Serift,  Oraece.v.) 

There  are  several  other  Greek  writm  of  this 
name,  but  not  of  snffident  importance  to  require 
notice  here.  (See  Fabric. £ji^OiMc  Index.)  [P.S.] 

STE'PHANUS.- artists.  1.  A  sculptor,  who 
exercised  bis  art  at  Rome  in  the  first  oentuiy  a.  c, 
was  the  disciple  of  Pkuldes  and  the  instructor  of 
Hanehuia,  as  w*  team  from  two  inscriptions  ;  the 
one  on  the  tnmk  of  a  naked  statue  in  the  Villa 
Albani,  CTB»ANOC  IIACITEAOTC  HAeKTHG 
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EIIOIEI  (Marini,  fnteriz.  d.  VU/a  AlUtm^  p.  1 74)  t 
and  the  other  on  the  bass  of  the  ceMnted 
In  the  Villa  Lndovisi,  HENEAAOC  CT»AHOT 
MAeRTHC  EnoiEL  (MBttKLAtm.]  Stephanna 
is  also  mentioned  by  Pliny  (/f.  M  zxxvi.  5.  a.  4. 
S  10)  as  the  maker  of  ffipphulet  in  the  dillection 
of  Asiniiis  PolHo  ;  bnt  what  he  means  by  f/rp- 
piada  is  not  very  clear.  From  the  connection,  the 
wwd  would  appear  to  be  a  feainim  plant 
Cniorsdi.  ^aodiem,  p.  295.^ 

2.  A  freedman  of  Livia,  m  whose  honsehold  he 
pmctised  the  art  of  a  worker  in  gold,  as  we  Imm 
from  a  Latin  inscription,  in  which  he  is  designated 
AuRinx.  (Oori,  Nob.  114—122  ;  Binnchini,  pL 
67,  No.  220  :  Welcker,  KmtMiat.  1827,  No.  84  ; 
Osann,  Kwa&latt^  18S0,  No.  84  ;  R.  Rochette, 
LMn  d  M.  Sdutn,  p.  407.  2d  ed.)       [P.  S.J 

STE'PHANUS.  was  ordained  bishop  of  Rome 
1.  D,  253,  in  the  place  of  Lnrias,  and  snfiercd  star- 
tyrdom  four  yean  afterwards.  Ilo  is  known  to  na 
solely  by  the  dispute  whieh  be  maintained  wiA 
Cyprian  npon  baptising  hetetfes,  which  became  ao 
fierce,  that  Stephanus,  not  content  with  rvfosing 
audience  to  the  depntiea  despatched  by  the  Afriesn 
prehue,  positively  forbad  the  faitbfhl  to  exereisa 
towards  them  the  duties  of  hospitality.  He 

qtpean  to  have  pablisbcd  two  epistles  in  eonnectioa 
with  this  contnnrsy. 

I.  Ad  Cgpricamm.  %  Ad  Bpiaoopat  Orimtafn 
eoMtm  Hetemm  et  FIrmiliaMum.  Neither  of  these 
has  been  preserved,  but  a  short  fragment  of  the 
former  is  to  be  found  in  the  letter  of  Cyprian  Ad 
Pompdiim  (ixziv.),  and  is  printed  in  the  JEjpMtofae 
PtmtifiiMM  AoataaoriHii  of  Constant  ( foL  Flsris,  1 721, 
PL  310).  [W.  R.] 

STE'PHANUS  (Xr^^omX  the  name  of  se- 
veral physicians ;  — 

1.  Probably  a  native  of  Tralles  in  Lydia,  as  he 
was  the  father  of  Alexander  Trallianns.  (Alex. 
Trail,  iv.  1,  p.  198.)  He  had  foor  otiin  sons, 
Anthemius,  Dioscoras,  Metrodoms,  and  Olyrapios, 
who  were  all  eminent  in  their  sevml  prnftssiona. 
(Agath.  Hid,  v.  p.  149.)  He  lived  in  ihelMter 
half  of  the  fifth  century  after  Christ 

2.  A  native  of  Edesu.  who  was  one  of  the  most 
eminent  physicians  of  his  age.  He  was  of  great 
service  to  Kob6dh  (or  Cabade$)  king  of  Pniua, 
eariy  in  the  sixth  oentary  after  Christ,  for  which 
he  was  richly  rewarded.  During  the  siege  of 
Edessa  by  Cosra  (or  CWoSt)  the  son  of  Kobedh, 
A.  n.  544,  Stephanns  was  sent  with  some  of  his 
fellovr^itiiens  to  intercede  in  behalf  of  the  t^ace; 
and  in  his  address  to  the  king  he  chums  for  himself 
the  credit  not  only  of  bavins  bnn^t  him  up,  bat 
also  of  having  persuaded  his  bther  to  nomiaate 
him  as  his  sneccetsor  to  the  throne  tn  j^ace  of  hia 
eMer  brother.  (Procop.  ds  Bella  Pan.  li.  26.) 
His  intercestion  had  no  efifect,  bnt  the  king  was 
shortly  afterwards  finved  to  miae  the  siege; 

8.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  aothor  S[  a  sh«t 
Otaek  treatise  on  Aleheny,  who  niut  have  lived 
in  tite  eariy  part  of  die  aeventii  ceatii7  after 
Christ,  as  part  of  his  woik  (p.  243)  is  addressed 
to  the  Emperor  Hemdius  (a.  d.  610—641).  It 
consists  of  nine  vp^cit  or  Leetmrm  (see  Fabric 
B&l.  Or.  vol  xiL  p.  694,  note,  ed.  vet),  the  first  of 
which  is  entitled  Irt^dpou  'AA«(ai4pfot  «J«o»- 
/Mvucow  ^lAoire^sv  aal  8iSwnttfAw  rft  p^fdXm 

wptfni,  where  it  is  not  qdto  dear  whether  nsfrt 
S^RHwroibf,  Dt  rXrjwpossR,  ie  ment  to  be  the 
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title  of  tlie  whole  work,  or  merely  of  the  fint  tec- 
tion  of  it  Reineaini  (xpnd  Fabric  BM.  Or. 
rvL  xU.  &  757)  ^eaka  bighljr  of  the  -woA,  bnt 
mdeH  tlwl  tlM  Mther  Mb  Into  (p.  281)  the 
wmon  emr  of  the  Eutcn  and  Onek  cbnrehM 
•f  that  age  leepectlnf  the  pncea^on  of  the  Holr 
Ohoat  The  writer  wm  eridentlr  a  religious  man, 
aa  appnn  from  the  in  which  he  oeet  his 
numeroiu  quotations  from  the  New  Testament.* 
The  wtric  was  first  publiihed  in  a  LaUn  tmn^ 
tion  by  Damhde  Puimentas,  Patar.  I67S.  8to. 
togaAar  with  Denociltus.  S^neiius.  and  other 
writers  on  the  sane  subject.  The  Greek  text  is 
to  be  fimnd  in  ^e  second  rolume  of  Ideler*s  Pl^ 
tki  tt  Mtdki  Oraed  Mimorei,  Berol.  8ro.  )  842. 
nbridai  {L  e.'  p.  698)  and  others  think  that  this 
St^hanos  was  the  same  person  as  the  eommenta- 
ter  en  H^pociates  and  Oaten,  who  may  bare  been 
caOed  (wy  they)  Atiuniaait  from  being  bom  at 
Atheaa,  and  ^'MOMc/nMH  from  having  settled  at 
Alexandria ;  bat  this  conjeetnre  seems  improbable. 
(Sea  FUbtie.  Lc;  Lambec  A^UmO.  Vmdob.  joly\. 
p.  SBA,  ad.  Kdlar.) 

4.  A  oatifa  of  Athena,  and  a  commentator  on 
Hippooatee  and  Galeu,  who  is  siiid  in  the  titles  of 
some  MSS.  at  Vienna  to  have  been  a  pupil  of 
Thec^bilns  Pntospatharius  (Lanbec.  BSiiiatk.  Pm- 
dob.  ToL  vi  p.  1 98,  ToL  vii.  p.  3fi3).  Nothing  more  is 
known  of  his  personal  history,  and  his  date  is  some- 
what Boeertdn.  SunepeiMnucentMindhimwiththa 
chnnlst  ef  Alexandria,  and  say  that  ha  lived  in  the 
■avanth  century  after  Christ ;  but  this  is  probably 
ao  emr,  u  Diets  appears  to  be  coirect  in  stating  that 
some  of  the  Greek  words  to  be  found  in  bis  wntinga 
(6-  g-'^''X^  d^To,  Oommeat  m  Hippoer.  Pro- 
gmod.'"  p.  87,  r^tfitXtil,  i&U.  p.  89.  XarwSttreir  ftm- 
liaffftu,  pi  94,  fut)«vnt^p,  146,  dmrttcs,  pt  184, 
KAeirfo*',  p.  159,  &C.)  infieate  a  later  dat&  If  it 
is  true  that  Tbeophilus  was  his  ttitor.  this  does  not 
help  to  detennine  the  century  in  which  he  lived, 
as  the  date  of  the  master  is  as  uncertain  as  that  of 
tha  pnpiL  If^  however,  we  suppose  Theophiius  to 
have  Hrad  in  the  ninth  century  [Tbbofhiluh 
pBonwrATHABiim],  Stephana*  may  be  «fely 
^■eed  m  the  same.  However  thb  be,  he  is 
certainly,  in  the  opinion  of  Diets  {Sdiol.  m  Hippoer. 
H  OoL  voL  L  pi  zvi.)  and  M.  Littr^  (Omern  <r 
Hippoer.  tome  i.  p.  128),  the  most  important  of  all 
the  ancient  commentators  on  Hippocrates  after 
Galen,  as  his  notes  form  a  osebl  supplement 
lo  thoee  of  that  miter,  and  contain  quotati«is 
and  explanations  not  to  be  found  elsewhere.  Hit 
Scholia  on  the  **  Prognosticon  **  of  Hippocrates  are 
to  be  fimnd  in  the  first  volume  of  DieU'a  **  Scholia 
in  Hippocratem  et  Oalennm,"  Regim.  Prusa.  8va. 
1884.  ThereiBalsoaoatilmentai7aothe**Apha- 
riama*  of  Hippocrates,  whidi  in  some  MSS.  bears 
the  nane  vS  Stephanas,  but  in  othera  it  is  attri- 
buted  to  Meletius  or  Tbeophilus  ;  some  extrscU 
an  inserted  in  the  second  volame  of  IKetz^s  col- 
lection mentioned  above.  His  commentary  on 
GalenTa  Ad  Olaoconem  de  Methodo  Medendi"  is 
said  by  Fahridns,  and  others  who  have  repeated 
tha  anartfam  on  his  uthority,  to  have  been  pub* 


*  He  qnote*  228)  a  mjratic  enigma  in  six 
varae*  from  the  Sibyllino  oracles  (lib.  iL  p.  115, 
ed.  Amstel.  1689),  which  is  wron^y  printed  as 
prose,  and  of  which  several  solutions  nave  been 
■ttenptad  (bat  with  doabtfiil  tuGceas}  tn  modem 
Uniea.   Sea  Fabr.  &  ft  p.  696 


lished  in  Greek,  Venet  api  Aldnm,  15.16,  Svo., 
but  this  edition  is  not  mentioned  by  Renooard 
{Aumlm  de*  Atda\  and  its  axtstance  ia  very 
doubtful  It  was  first  pnWahed  in  a  Latin  trans- 
lation by  Augnatns  Gaaaldinna,  1884,  8vo.  VeneL, 
which  was  several  times  reprinted.  The  Greek 
text  is  inserted  in  the  first  volume  of  DieU's  SAal. 
u<  Hippoer.  tt  GaL  Thera  is  a  abort  Greek  work 
in  MS!,  entitled  Bif^ei  ^loffKOftSw  iccl  %vt^dfov 
'Mtfrtdou  Tw  ^Xoffi^ov  rtptixowra  ^apfiAiimp 
ipantfiat  kbtA  dK^fi^roc  aa^s  htr^Ant  f Lam- 
bee.  BiUiatk.  Viimiob.  voL  vi  pi  228),  which  has 
been  published  by  Caspar  Wolphius,  in  a  Ijatin 
transUition,  1581,  Svo.  [Tiguri],  with  the  title — 
"  Alphabetum  Empiricnm,  Mve,  Diosooridis  et 
Stephan!  Athenienris  Philosopbonim  et  Medico- 
mm.  de  Remediis  Exputis  I4ber,  jturta  ATphalteli 
Onlinem  digpstuh**  The  treatise  on  Fevers,  which 
is  in  some  MSS.  attributed  to  Stephanna  Athe- 
niensis,  is  in  fiict  by  Palladins.    {Penny  C)^op.) 

5.  Besides  the  above-mentioned  physicians  the 
Arabic  writers  mention  at  Inst  two  persons  of  tho 

■UHM  of  ^^^oImI  {vc  Bl^mtn),  who 

translated  various  Greek  works  into  Arabic  The 
most  eminent  of  these  was  the  son  of  a  person 
named  Basil ;  he  lived  at  Baj^dad  in  the  reign  of 
the  Chalff  Motawakkel,  a.  h.  232—247  (a.  d.  847 
— 861),  and  translated  Dioscoridea  and  several 
treatises  of  Qalen,  some  of  which  aia  still  axtant 
in  MS.  in  different  European  librariea.  It  ia,  per> 
haps,  his  translation  of  Dioscorides  which  ia  quoted 
by  Ibn  Bait&r  (vol  i.  pi  265) ;  where  Sontheimer, 
the  translator,  calls  him  ItAt^m  S3m  NaU^  by 
misplacing  a  single  point,  and  ttiaa  confounding 

jj^  NatU  Willi  BmL  (Saa  MieoU 

and  Pnsey,  OOA  MSS.  Anb,  AUjbO.  BodL  )h 
587  i  De  Saey's  TVaasMiM  of  ^Ahdt^U^/,  p.  495  j 
Wenrich,  Dt  Amatar.  Gnmr.  FerrioH.  et  CommnU. 
Syriae.  Ar<A.  Armm,  et  Pen.  Lips.  1842.  pp. 
xixvi.  216,  9k.)  [W.A.G.] 

STERCU'LIUS,  STKRCITTIUS,  or  STERr 
QUILI'NUS,asumanMorSatamns, derived  from 
StaretUy  manun,  becauae  be  had  promoted  agricul- 
ture by  teaching  the  people  the  use  of  manure.  This 
seems  to  have  been  the  original  meaning,  thougb 
some  Romans  state  that  SterctUius  was  a  surname 
of  Picnmnus,  the  urn  of  Faueua,  to  whom  likewise 
improvements  in  agricaltare  are  ascribed.  (Macrobw 
SaL  i.T  ;  Swv.  ad  Atu.  ix.  4,  x.  76  ;  Lactant  i. 
20  ;  Plin.  H.  M  xviL  8 1  Augnst  />>  Civ.  Z)e^ 
xviiL  IS.)  [LiSi] 

STEHOPE  {trtpi-wii),  1.  A  Pleiad,  the  wife 
of  Oenonuws  (Apdlod.  iii  10.  S  1)*  ■»!  aeeoiding 
to  Plsnasnias  (v.  10.  |  8X  •  darter  tit  Atlas. 

2.  A  daughter  of  Pbnron  and  Xanthippa 
(ApoUod.  L  7.  8  7.1 

8.  A  daughter  «  Cepbsoa  of  Tags*.  (ApoDod. 
it  7.  8  3.) 

4.  AdaaghterofAcastas.  (ApoUod.  ill  13. 8  8.) 

6.  A  daughter  of  Porthaon,  and  mother  of  the 
Seirena    (Apollod.  L  7.  §  10.)  [L.S.} 

STE'ROPES  {STtp&wni),  a  ami  of  Unuraa  and 
Oaea,  was  one  of  the  Cyclopes.  (Hea.  Tlecy;  140; 
Apollod.  i.  1.  8  2.)  [L.  S.] 

STERTI'NIUS.  I.  L.  STBETiNiuti,  waa  sent 
as  proconsul  into  farther  Spain  in  b.  c.  1 99,  and  on 
hia  return  to  Rome  three  years  afierwards  (s.  c. 
1 06),  brought  into  the  jwUie  treuury  fifty  tboii- 
land  pounds  weight  of  ailvei,  aiuUfrom  lha|SpaiU 
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dedicalad  two  fomicH  or  arche«  in  the  fomm  Boa- 
riiuii.  Mid  one  in  the  Circus  Maiimus,  bikI  placed 
upon  them  gilded  eUtuea.  In  the  tame  yenr  that 
he  returned,  he  was  appointed  one  of  the  ten  com- 
nisuonen,  who  wen  sent  into  Greece  to  settle  the 
af&innf  the  coantiy.  in  conjunction  with  T.  Quin- 
tiui  Flunininiu.  (Ur.  uxi.  £0,  zzxiii.  27,  35  ; 
Polyb.  Jtviii.  SI.) 

2.  C-  Stxrtinius.  was  praetor  b.  c.  188,  and 
obtained  Sardinians  his  province.  (Lir.xxzviiL  35.) 

3.  L,  Stxhtinius,  quaeetor  b.c.  168.  (Lir. 
xW.  14.) 

4.  Stertinius,  a  Stoic  philosopber,  whom  Mo- 
race  calls  in  fun  the  eighth  at  the  wise  men. 
(ilor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  33,  296.  £!f>uL  i.  li  20.) 

5.  L.  Stbrtiniur,  the  lagntus  of  Qermsnicui, 
defcfited  the  Bnicteri  in  A.  D.  15,  and  found  among 
thfir  booty  the  eagle  of  the  nineteenth  legion, 
which  had  been  lost  in  the  defrnt  of  Varus.  In 
the  course  of  the  same  year  he  was  sent  by  Oei^ 
mniiicQS  to  receive  the  surrender  of  Segimenis,  the 
brother  of  Segestes  ;  and  in  the  next  yenr  he  was 
despatched  against  the  Angrivarii.  a  people  dwell- 
ing on  the  iMnki  of  the  river  Visn^ia,  whom  he 
defeiited,  and  compelled  to  acknowledge  the  eapre- 
mscy  of  Rome.  (Tnc.  Ann.  i.  60,  71,  ii.  8.  22. 1 

6.  Stxrtiniub  Maximus,  a  rhetorician  men- 
tioned by  the  elder  Senecn.  (Conjrav.  9.) 

7.  Stkhtiniub  Avitub,  a  person  ccli-bnvted  by 
Martial  at  the  beginning  of  the  ninth  book  of  his 
Kpignunt,  He  is  apparently  the  same  persnn  as 
t)iB  L.  Stertinins  Avitua,  who  was  consul  ■uKetns 
under  Domitian  in  a.  d.  92.  (Knsti.) 

Q.  SrERTI'NIUS,  a  physician  at  Rome  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ,  who,  according  to  Pliny 
( H.  zxiz.  5),  made  it  a  favour  t)iat  he  was 
content  to  receive  from  the  emperor  five  hundred 
thouMuad  sestercM  per  annum  (or  rather  mora  tbmi 
four  thousHiid  fonr  hnndred  pounds),  as  he  might 
h)tve  made  six  hiuidred  thousand  aeiterces  (or 
mther  more  than  five  thonsaud  three  hundred 
pouiidR),  by  his  private  practice.  He  and  his 
brother,  who  received  the  same  annual  income  from 
the  emperor  Clnndius,  left  between  them  at  their 
death,  notwithstanding  krge  sums  that  they  had 
•pent  in  beautifying  the  dty  of  Naples,  the  sum  of 
thirty  millions  of  sesterces,  ot-  ladieT  more  than 
two  hundred  and  sixty-live  thousand  six  hundred 
pounds.  As  these  sums  are  considered  by  Pliny 
to  be  vBiT  large,  they  may  serve  to  give  us  some 
idea  of  the  fortunes  made  at  Rome  by  the  chief 
physicians  about  the  bt^nniDg  of  the  empire. 
(fenny  Cydopaedia.)  [Vf.  A.  O.] 

STESA'GOBAS  (STtfmryJpM.)  1.  An  Athe- 
nian, father  of  'Cimon  [No.  I.]*  and  grandfather 
of  the  great  Mlltiades.    (Heiod.  vi.  34,  103.) 

3.  Son  of  Cimon  [No.  I],  and  grandson  of  the 
above.  He  succeeded  his  nncle  Miltiade*  I.  in  the 
tyranny  of  the  Thtacian  Chersonese,  and  continued 
Che  war  with  the  people  of  Lainpsacus,  wliich  bis 

firedeceisor  had  begun.  Not  long,  however,  after 
lis  accession,  he  was  assassinated  by  a  pretended 
deserter  from  the  enemy,  and,  as  be  died  childless, 
was  succeeded  by  liii  brother,  tbe  great  Miltiades. 
(Hend.  VL38.S9.)  [E.  E.] 

STESANDER  (Xr^trat^^r),  a  musician  of 
i^nmos,  was  the  first  who  sang  Homeric  hj-mna  to 
the  citha»  at  the  Pythiut  games.  (Ath.  xiv.  p. 
638,  a.  i  Gompk  Sext.  Etnidr.  adv.  Math.  vi. 
18.)  tP.S.] 
STE-SrCHORUS  (antrtxepei),  of  Himen  is 


Sinly.  a  celebmted  Greek  poet,  contempowy  witb 
Suppho,  Alcaeus,  Pittocus,  and  Plularis.  later  thaa 
Alcman.  and  earlier  than  Simonidea,  issud  to  have 
lieen  bom  in  OL  37,  B.  c.  632,  to  have  flourished 
about  OL  43,  B.  c  608,  and  to  have  died  in  OL 
55. 1,  B.  c.  560,  or  UL  56,  a.  c.  556—552,  nt  tbe 
age  of  eighty  of,  according  to  Lucian,  eigbty-tiTe. 
(Suid.  i.m,  JiTiialxapotf  ii/uiMits,  iaw<pA  ;  En- 
seb.  Chron.  UL  43.  1  ;  AristoL  lOeL  ii.  20.  §  5  ; 
Cyrill.  Julian,  i.  p.  12,  d. ;  Lucian.  Maereb.  26  ; 
Ciinton,  F.  H.  vol.  i.  s.o.  611,  voL  iL  ■.oo.  556, 
553.)  Various  attempts  hara  been  made  to  n> 
move  the  slight  ditoepancies  in  the  above  numbers ; 
but  it  appears  better  to  be  content  with  the  genersl 
result,  which  they  clearly  establish,  that  Steai- 
chorus  flourished  at  tbe  beginning  and  during  the 
first  part  of  the  sixth  century  b.  c 

There  appears,  at  first  Mght,  to  be  a  discrepancy 
between  these  testimoniea  and  the  itatement  it 
the  Parian  Marble  {Ep.  51  \  that  Ste»chonu  the 
poet  came  into  Greece  at  the  same  time  at  whicii 
Aeschylus  gained  his  first  tragic  victory,  in  the 
archotiship  of  Philocrates,  01.  TX^  b.c  475. 
But  this  atatement  refers,  no  doubt,  to  a  Uter  port 
of  the  same  name  and  fiimily.  That  it  cannot 
refer  to  the  Steiichnnu  now  under  notice  is  proved, 
not  only  by  the  above  testimonies,  but  also,  na 
ISentley  has  shown,  by  the  way  in  which  Simonidea 
mentions  Stesichorus,  in  connection  with  Homer, 
as  an  ancient  poet(Ath.  iv,  p.  172,  e  £.)  ;  whereas, 
if  the  statement  of  the  Martde  applied  to  him,  ho 
mast  have  been  contemporary  with  Simouidea. 
Still  further  light  is  thrown  on  this  matter  by 
another  clause  of  the  Parian  inscription  {Ep.  74}, 
wnich  states  that  Stesichorus  the  second,  of  Hi- 
mero,  conquered  at  Athens  in  01 1 02. 3,"  &  c  Se£l. 
The  clear  and  satisfactory  explanation  of  theae 
statements  is,  that  the  poetic  ut  was,  usual, 
hereditary  in  the  family  of  Steaichoma,  and  that 
two  of  his  descendants,  at  dif^nt  times,  went  to 
Athens  to  take  part  in  the  dithyrambic  contests. 

There  are  dllTerent  statements  respecting  the 
country  of  SteBichorus.  The  prevailing  account 
was  that  he  was  bom  at  Himeta.  and  he  is  sonie- 
titnan  called  Nmply  **  Uie  poet  of  Himeim  ; "  but 
others  made  him  a  native  of  Mataurus,  or  Metan- 
rus,in  tbe  south  of  Italy  (or,  as  some  say,  in  Sicily), 
which  WAS  a  Locrian  colony.  (Steph.  Byx.  s.  n. 
WtKto,up6s  ;  Suid.)  Now,  as  Himem  was  only 
founded  just  before  the  poet's  birth,  it  is  probable 
that  his  parents  migrated  thither  from  Mataurus ; 
and  here  we  have,  as  Kleine  and  Miiller  have  ob- 
served, the  explanation  of  the  strange  tradition 
which  mode  Stesichorus  a  sou  of  Hesiod  ;  for  there 
existed  among  the  Ozolian  Locrians,  at  Oeneon  and 
Naupaclus,  a  race  of  epic  poeta,  who  claimed  to  bo 
of  the  lineage  of  Ilesiod  ;  and  from  this  race  we 
may  auppose  the  fiunily  of  Stestchoms  to  hare  de- 
scended. The  actual  connection  of  the  poetry  of 
Stesichorus  with  the  old  epic  poetry  will  be  ex- 
plained presently.  Besides  this  mythical  statement 
respecting  Hesiod,  the  following  names  are  men- 
tinned  as  that  of  the  Esther  of  Stesichorus,  —  Eu- 
phorbna,  Enphemus  Endeidea,  and  Hyetes.  (Suid. 
s.  V.  ;  Etidoc  ;  Steph.  Bys.  L  e, ;  Epig.  Anon.  ap. 
Brunck,  AnaL  vol.  iil  p.  24,  No.  33.) 

Aceording  to  Suidas.  the  poet  had  two  brothers, 
a  geometrician  named  Mamertinus,  and  a  legislator 
named  Halianax.  Other  statements  concerning 
his  family,  which  rest  upon  very  doubtful  authority, 
will  be  found  in  Klona,  pp.  15, 16. 
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Ilii  own  niinw  ii  i^it  to  hnrp  been  nt  tint  TUat, 
n  hich  n'os  changed  to  5V««ih)ru*,  becnnse  he  firat 
fBLiblished  a  chorus  for  ringing  to  the  harp.  (Suid. 

Xofip  (vr>)irtw,  iwti  rot  vpArtpav  Tia'm  tKoXMo.) 
The  meaning  of  this  autemcnt  will  be  emninrd  pre- 
•rntlj.  Of  the  eveiiu  of  hia  life  we  have  onlj  n  few 
nliicure  anonnts.  Like  other  mat  poets,  hw  birth  ii 
f.ibli-d  to  h.avebeL-n  attended  bjr  on  omen  ;  a  ni^ht- 
iiijiiile  sat  upnn  the  babe's  lipi.  and  snng  a  sweet 
utrain,  (Christod.  Eephr.  ap.  jHCobs,  AiiUt,  Oraec. 
vol.  i.  p.  4  » ;  Pliii  fl.  X.  X.  29.)  He  is  said  to 
hiiTe  been  aurefuDj  educated  at  Catiuiii,  and  after- 
wards to  have  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  PhalariB, 
the  tynnt  of  Agrigentum.  The  latter  siatement 
rests  oil  no  better  antharity  than  the  spurious  letters 
of  Pholaris;  but  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  its 
b«ing  true,  rince  It  is  clear  that  Pnalaris  and  Stesi- 
choms  were  eontempomries.  Maar  writers  relate 
the  ftUti  his  being  miiacnlonaly  stmdc  with 
blindneaa  tfter  writing  an  attack  npon  Helen,  and 
recovering  hig  sight  when  he  had  composed  a  Pa- 
linodia.  (Paus.  iii.  19.  11,  &c. ;  Kleine,  Distert. 
H-ct  rii.)  The  statement  that  he  travelled  in 
Greece  qipears  to  be  supported  bv  tome  postages 
in  the  ft^menta  of  his  poems,  by  the  known  nsage 
of  die  earij  Grecian  poets,  and  bj  the  conftised 
tradition  preserved  by  Siiidos,  that  he  came  to 
Catana  as  an  exile  from  Piillantium  in  Arcadia. 
For  his  connection  with  Catana,  and  his  burial 
there,  we  have  sereral  testimonies  Suidas  says 
that  be  was  burii^  by  a  gate  of  the  city,  which  . 
was  called  after  him  Uie  Stesicfaorriaa  gate,  and  ' 
that  ■  q>lendid  octi^nal  monnment  was  erected 
over  his  tomb,  having  eight  ptllors  and  eight  sets 
of  steps  and  eight  angles  ;  whence,  according  to 
some  was  derived  the  name  ^njirlxopot  ifuSfioi, 
applied  to  the  throw  **  all  eight "  in  giiming.  (Suid. 
t.  v.  wtbra  itcr6  ;  Pollux,  ix.  7  ;  Eustiith.  ad  Hum. 
pp.  1229,  1897.) 

There  are  extant  two  nncient  epitaphs  on  St*«- 
chorus,  the  one  in  Greek,  by  Anti|iati.'r  (JneohK, 
Anth.  Grafc.  vol.  i.  p.  328).  the  other  in  Ijitin 
(Ferrett.  Afui.  l/ipidar.  v.  36,-  p.  3.^4).    The  peo- 

Ele  oT Thermae, the  town  which  succeeded  Himera, 
nd  a  bronae  statue  of  the  poet,  which  Cicero  de- 
Bi'ribet  as  tbtttia  tenilin,  itiatrva,  cum  libn,  sutnmo 
vl  jmtatd  artificto  /uctu  ( Verr.  ii.  35).  This  or 
another  statue  formed  nfterwards  one  of  the  tren- 
siires  (if  the  gymnasium  of  Zeuxippiis  at  B3-z.intiuni. 
(Christod.  Eephr.  I.e.)  There  is  nlso  a  bronze 
ntedal  of  Himera,  bearing  on  the  reverse  a  man 
standing,  holding  a  crown  in  hit  right  hand  and  a 
lyre  in  nis  left,  which  some  suppose  to  have  been 
ctmck  in  honour  of  t^tesichorus. 

Among  the  ancient  writers  who  celebrated  hio 
praises  were  Cicero  {(.  c.\  Arixtcides  {Orai.  vol.  i 
p.  153,  ed.  Steph.),  Dionysius  (de  Comp.  Fer6. 
vol  ii.  p.  28,  ed.  Sytb.),  Longinna  (xiii.  3),  Die 
Chiysostom  (p.  il59,  d.  ed.  MorelL),  and  Synesius 
{/■uom.  p.  I5S,b.  ed.  Paris.  1612),  nearly  all  of 
whom  compare  him  to  Homer  in  character  and 
style.  Quintilian's  testimony  is,  in  genemi,  to  the 
same  effect,  but  he  blames  the  language  of  Steii- 
choms  as  diffuse  (x.  L  63).  Hermogenes,  on  the 
contrary,  says  that  his  numerous  epithets  add  sweet- 
nesa  to  his  stvle  {de  Form.  Orai.  iL  p.  409,  ed. 
Ijiurent).  For  other  testimonies  see  Kleine, 
sect.  ix. 

Stesicliorus  was  one  of  the  nine  chieft  of  lyric 
foetry  ncogniied  by  the  andeuU     Ha  atnndj, 
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with  Alcman,  at  the  head  of  one  hianch  of  the 

lyric  art,  the  choml  poetry  of  the  Dorians ;  for, 
although  he  lived  fifty  years  htter  than  Alcman, 
yet  the  improvements  made  by  the  Himcroean  poet 
on  the  chorus  were  so  distinct  from,  and  so  far  in 
advance  of,  those  introduced  by  the  Spartan,  that 
he  well  deserves  to  share  the  hononr,  which  some 
indeed,  as  we  hnve  seen,  ascribed  to  him  exclu- 
sively, of  being  the  inventor  of  choml  poetrj'.  He 
wai  the  first  to  break  the  monotony  of  the  strophe 
and  antistrophe  by  the  introduction  of  the  epode, 
and  his  metres  were  mnch  more  varied,  and  the 
structure  of  his  strophes  more  elaborate,  than  those 
of  Alcman.  His  odes  contained  all  the  essential 
elements  of  the  perfect  choral  poetrr  of  Pindar  and 
the  tragedians.  For  an  analysis  of  his  metres,  see 
Kleine,  sect.  xi. 

The  subjects  of  hia  poenu  were  chiefly  heroic ; 
he  transferred  the  tobjecto  of  the  old  epic  poeti^ 
to  the  lyric  form,  dropping,  of  course,  the  coutt- 
nuous  narrative,  and  dwelling  on  isolated  adven- 
tures of  his  heroes.  He  also  composed  poems  on 
other  subjects.  His  extant  remains  are  classified 
by  Kleine  under  the  following  heads.  1.  Mythi- 
cal Poems,  of  which  we  have  the  following  titles : 
'A0keL,  Tripwvls,  Kfpttpos,  KiicPOt,  Xc^AAo,  Zuo> 
9q/Nu,  Ziip^tiOy  'Ifjov  wipfftt,  Vitrrm,  'Optvrtla. 
2.  Hymns,  Encomia,  Epithalamia.  Paeans  :  among 
which  were,  TlaXiyi^la  (It  'EKiww,  and  'Eiri9aA£ 
fXMv  "LXivas.  S.  Erotic  Poems, and  Scolia:  titles, 
KoA^o,  'PaSird.  4.  A  pastoral  poem,  riititled 
ad^cit.  &,  Failles :  'Irwoi  ftol  l\ci^t,  Vti»yf6» 
Kol  Ifrdr,  Eft  A^Kpour  ■wapalnm.    6.  Elegies. 

The  dialect  of  Ste«ebonu  was  Dcnian,  with  an 
intermixtufc  of  thr  epic  Hit  nomea  were  mostly 
in  the  Dorian,  bat  sonieUmei  also  in  the  Pbrygiuii 
mode. 

The  fragments  of  SteMchoms  have  been  printed 
with  the  editions  of  Pindar  published  in  lotii), 
13(>6,  1.967,  1586,  1598,  1630,  and  in  the  collec- 
tions of  the  Greek  poets  published  in  1568  and 
15t>9,  and  recently  in  the  collections  of  Schiteidc- 
win  and  Bergk,  They  have  also  been  edited  hf 
Suchfort,  Gutting.  1771,  4to. ;  by  Blomfield.  in 
the  Museum  Critieum,  vol  ii.  pp.  356 — 272,  3-10 
—358,  504,  607.  and  in  Gaisford't  Poetue  Minom 
Oratci;  and  by  Fr.  Kleine,  BeroL  182B,  8vo  The 
lost  mentioned  is  by  far  the  most  useful  edition  of 
the  fragments,  and  the  authorities  respecting  the 
lifi;  and  writings  of  the  poet  are  collected  and  dis- 
cussed in  a  dissertation  prefixed  to  th^  fnigiuents. 
(Fabric.  iftU.Ocioc.  vol.  ii.  pp.  151— 157  ;  MUllur, 
Hut.  of  Lit.  u/Anc.  Crvece,  pp.  197—203  ;  Bern- 
hardy,  Grundria  d.  Griecb.  J.iU.  vol.  ii.  pp.  471— 
477  ;  Kleine,  ns  above  quoted.)  [P.  S.] 

STESICLEIDES  (aTn(n«?i*£8Tii),an  Athenian, 
wrote  a  catalogue  of  the  archons  and  victors  in  th« 
Olympic  games.    (Diog.  La£rt.  ii.  56.) 

STE^ICLES  (arqirwAqf),  an  AUienisn,  wai 
:  sent  in  B.  c.  373  with  a  force  of  some  600  tar- 
geteers  to  aid  the  democratic  party  at  Corcyra 
against  the  Lacedaemonians  under  Mnasippns.  A 
more  effective  armament  of  60  ships,  with  Timo- 
tbeiis  for  commander,  waa  to  follow  at  soon  as  it 
could  be  got  ready.  Meanwhile,  Stesidet,  with 
tiie  assistance  of  Alcetas  L,  king  of  Epeims, 
effected  an  entrance  into  the  town  onder  cover  of 
night.  Hera  he  reconciled  the  dissensions  of  the 
democratic  party,  united  them  against  the  common 
enemy,  and  condncted  that  series  of  succeKful 
opentions,  which  ended  in  the  deCnt  and  deadi  t£ 
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Muupptu,  and  the  withdntwal  of  the  Lnceilne- 
nmiMi  AsBt  mtn  beSon  the  arrini  of  Iphicniea, 
vbo  bad  mpaneded  Timothew  [Mhaufpds]. 
Then  can  be  no  qaeitioa  aa  to  Uio  identity  of  the 
ffteaiclea  of  Xenophon  with  the  Cteiidet  of  Dio- 
donu.  But  the  latter  writer  tella  n*  that  Cteudei 
bad  been  sent  aome  time  before  to  Zacynthai,  to 
take  the  command  tgainit  the  Spartani  of  the 
ZaGjmthian  exilea,  whom  Timothetu  had  mtored. 
Schneider  would  neondia  the  two  author*  hj  aop- 
podng  that  he  wis  ordend  to  proceed  from  Zacyn- 
thos  to  Gorcyi*  ;  nor  does  this  eeem  eo  inconciatent 
with  the  language  of  Xenophon  a*  Thirlwall  and 
Rehdanti  repreeent  it  (Xen.  HeB.  tL  2.  g§  10 
—26 ;  Diod.  XV.  46,  47 ;  Schneider,  ad  Xem.  IfelL 
vi  2l  §  10  ;  WeawUng,  ad  DmL  xv.  47 ;  Thiri- 
wall'i  Greece,  toL  t.  pw  60,  note ;  Refadantt,  VUaa 
Ifk.  CUoAr.  TWfc.  iv.  §  3.)  [E.  R] 

STESI'MBROTUS  (ST4(rf^</Nn-oi),of  Thaaoa. 
a  rhapsodiet  and  hiatorian  in  the  time  of  Cimon 
and  Periclea,  who  ia  mentioned  with  ptaisa  by 
Plato  and  Xenophon,  and  who  wrote  a  work  upon 
Homtt,  tbe  title  of  which  ia  not  known.  He  alio 
wrote  aome  hiitorical  worka,  for  he  it  frequently 
quoted  by  Plutarch  at  an  authority.  There  is  alio 
a  quotation  in  the  Etymolc^cnm  Magnum  («.  v. 
'ISoMM^  frora  a  work  of  his  on  the  myiteriee,  vf/>l 
TcAcTwi'.  (Plat  /ok,  p.  550,  c. ;  Xen.  Mem,  iv, 
2.  §  10,  ^rmpoi;  iii,  5 ;  Plat.  J%m.  2,  24.  On. 
4,  14,  16,  Per.  8,  10,  13,  26,  36 ;  Sttab.  x.  p. 
472  ;  Ath.  xiii  p^  598,  e. ;  Tatian.  arfe.  Gnuo, 
48  i  Fabric.  BihL  Graee.  Tol.  i.  pp.  524, 356,512  ; 
Voseius,  d«  HM.  Graoo.  pp.  43^  44,  ed.  Wester- 
mann.)  [P.  S.] 

STHEINO  or  STHENO  (a9cW  or  UBtiniX 
one  of  the  Goisoiis.  (Hea.  T^by.  276  t  Apollod. 
ii.  4.  I  2.)  [L.  S.} 

STHENEBOEA  (SflM^fow),  a  dangfater  of  Jo- 
bates,  or  Amphianax  or  Apheidaa,  was  the  wife  of 
Proetus.  From  loTe  of  Bellerophon  she  made 
away  with  herself,  whence  Bellerophon  )■  called 
kant  SOmAoeimi.  (ApoUod.  iL  2.  §  1,  iii.  9.  §  I ; 
eiHnp.  PROsTits  and  Hiffonour.)        [L.  8.] 

STUENELA'IDAS  (»fi«Ad(far).  a  ^Mrton, 
who  held  the  office  of  ephor  in  a.c.  4S2,  and,  in 
the  congress  of  the  Lacedaemonians  and  their  allies 
•t  Sparta  in  that  year,  vehemently  and  successfully 
urged  the  assembly  to  decree  war  with  Athens, 
The  speech  which  Tbucydides  puts  into  his  mouth 
on  this  occasion  is  stron^y  marked  by  the  charao- 
leriHticaof  Spartan  eloquence, — brevitv  and  sim- 
plicity. (Tbuci. 85,86,  viil5 ;Paus.iii.7.)  [R.E.] 
STHE'NELAS  {S.BtyiKas)^  a  son  of  Crotnpui, 
&tber  of  Qehuior  and  king  of  Aiwoi.  (Pans.  ii.  16. 
I  1,  19.  §2.)  [U  S.] 

OTH^EIiE(SMiw\v),Uwnameoftwo  mythi- 
cal personages,  one  a  daughter  of  Danaus  (Apollod. 
ii.  1.  §  5),  and  the  other  a  daughter  of  Acsstus  and 
mother  of  Patroclus.  (iii.  12.  §8.)        [L.  S.] 

STHE'NGLUS(S0rf*'tAeO-  I- One  of  the  sons 
«f  Acsyptns  and  husband  of  Stbenele.  (Apollod. 
U.1.  {&.) 

2.  A  son  of  Helu,  who  was  killed  by  Tydens. 
(Apollod.  L  8.  $  5  ;  comp.  Obnbus.) 

3.  A  son  of  Perseus  and  Andromeda,  and  bns' 
band  of  Nuippe,  by  whom  he  became  the  father  of 
Aldnoe,  Medusa,  and  Eurystheus.  (Horn.//,  xix. 
116i  Or.  Her.  ix.  25.  Met,  ix.  273;  Apollod.  ii. 
4. 1 5,  Ac.)  He  was  dain  by  Hylhis,  ^  son  of 
Bendea.  (Hjgin.  Fab.  244.) 

4.  A  son  of  Andngcos  and  gnuidnm  of  Minos ; 
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he  accompanied  Hentdes  from  Pant  on  kk  tx- 
tion  against  the  Anuuons,  and  together  with 
brother  AUaeos  he  was  appointed  by  Henclei 
ruler  of  Thasos.  (Apollod.ii.5.  gB  ;comn.  Apdlan. 
Rhod.  iL  91 1,  who  confounds  him  with  No.  &) 

5.  A  son  of  Actor,  likewise  a  companion  af  He* 
tacies  in  his  expedition  a^nit  the  Amaxoni ;  but 
he  died  and  was  buried  ui  Paphbtgooia,  where  he 
afterward*  appeand  to  the  AraODaota.  ( Apollon. 
Rhod.  ii  9lT.) 

6.  A  son  or  Oqianens  and  Endne,  bekKiged  to 
the  &mily  of  the  Anaxagoridae  in  Aigoa,  and  was 
the  father  of  Cylanbei  (Horn.  IL  t.  109;  ^ns. 
iL  18.  S  4,  22.  §  8,  30.  in  fin.};  bat,  according  to 
others,  his  ton**  name  was  Cometea.  (Tiets.  ad 
Lgoopk.  603,  1093 ;  9err.  <Ki.iM.xi.  269.)  He 
wu  one  of  the  Epigoni,  by  whom  Tbcbea  was 
taken  (Hon.  Air.  405;  Apcdlod.  iii.  7.  f  3),  and 
commanded  the  Aigivet  under  Dioniedea,  in  tbe 
Trojan  war,  being  the  bithfol  friend  and  eom- 
panion  of  Diomedea.  (Hum.  IL  iL  564,  it.  867, 
xxiii.5U;  Ph  ilostr. /r«r.  4j  Hygin. /bA.  175.) 
He  was  one  of  the  Greeks  concealed  in  the  wooden 
horse  (Hygin.  F<A.  108),  and  at  Uie  distribation 
of  the  booty,  be  was  said  to  hate  leoeiTed  an 
image  of  a  three-eyed  Zeus,  which  was  in  aft«i^ 
times  shown  at  Argos.  (Pans.  iL  45.  $  5,  riti.  46. 
92.)  His  own  statue  and  tombalso  were  believed 
to  exist  at  Aigos,  (ii.  20.  §  4,  22.  in  fin. ;  comp. 
Eont.  Carm.  L 15. 23,  iv.  9. 20 ;  StaL  AMIL  L 469. ) 

7.  The  fiither  of  Cycnns,  was  metamorphosed 
into  a  swan.  (Or.  Mtt.  iL  868.)  [L.  S.] 

STHE'NELUS(20^*«AM),a  tngic  poet,  con- 
temporary with  AristophaneSt  who  attacked  him  in 
the  GeryUuUi  and  the  fTofpfc  (Aristoph.  Ve^ 
1312,  and  the  Sdul.)  The  adioliast  hare  ^eaka 
of  hiffl  aa  a  tragic  actor*,  which  ia  evidently  a  nia- 
take,  for  Haipoentimi  (a.  v.)  expieatly  tells  us  that 
he  was  mentioned  m  the  DkUueaSae  as  a  tragic 
poet,  and  there  are  sevetnl  references  to  him  as 
such.  He  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle  (Poc^  22) 
with  Cleophon,  as  an  example  of  those  poets  whoee 
wofds  an  well  chosen,  but  whose  diction  is  not  at 
all  elevated.  The  ipupidity  of  his  style  is  happily 
ridiculed  by  Aristophanes  in  the  question.  ■*  How 
shall  I  eat  the  words  of  Sthenelns,  dipping  them  in 
vinegar  or  in  dry  salt?"  (tierjl  ap.  SdmL  ad 
Vetp.  L  e. ;  Ath.  ix.  p.  367.'}  The  comic  poei 
Plato  also,  in  his  Xocotses,  attacked  him  for  pU^ia- 
rism.  (Harpocr.  and  Phot  s.  e.)  There  are  no 
fragmenU  of  Sthendu,  except «  rnigle  vene  quoted 
by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  428.  a.),  which,  being  aa 
hexameter,  can  hardly  bebng  10  a  tragedy.  Per- 
hnpa  Sthenelns  composed  elegies.  How  long  he 
lived  is  not  known :  from  his  not  being  mentioned 
in  the  Fngi^  Kayser  supposes  that  he  had  died 
before  the  exhibition  of  that  play  in  &  c.  406. 
(Fabric  B31.  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  323  ;  Weleker,  ifw 
Grieci.  Tragad.  p.  1033  ;  Kayser,  HisL  Crit.  Tng. 
Graee.  pp.  323—325 ;  Wegner,  Frag.  TVry. 
Graee.  in  Didot's  BtUiotheea,  p.  91.)      [P.  &] 

STHENIS  or  STHENNIS  zeiWir, 
the  fiirmer  is  the  form  used  by  the  ancient  writers, 
the  latter  in  extant  inscriptions),  a  statuary  of  <Myn- 
thus,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  contemponry  with 
Lysippua  and  others,  at  the  1 14th  Olympiad.  &  c 
S-i3.  {R.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  The  fiilse  reading 
of  this  passage,  in  the  common  editima,  makes 


*  That  is,  in  the  common  editions.  In  the  best 
mnnuseripts  the  word  Anajpfrqi  b  omitted. 
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Sthnii*  ■  bnther  of  LyiiBtmtw  i  wbrnm  Lyiw- 
Iratu  WM  tlw  bntber.  not  iA  ^tbeo]*,  bnt  of  Ly- 
■ippw:  the  tone  reading  ii  given  in  aiUig\  edi- 
tiw.)  Ub  wwka,  u  enumented  by  the  ume 
writer,  were  the  following:  the  itataea  of  Cerei, 
Jupiter,  and  Minem,  which  atood  in  the  Temple 
of  Concord  at  Rome,  and  ilmfttiitM  matromu,  tt 
MbmlM,  meryiBiMlmqwe.  {Old.  |  S&)  Other 
writer*  nwdtton,  aa  ooa  of  the  bert  of  Ua  woAa, 
the  ■tatoe  of  Atitoljcna,  which  wai  carried  to  Rome 
by  Lncullua,  after  the  taking  of  Sinope;  (Strsb. 
xii.  p.  &iS,  a. ;  PlnL  LiaiU.  23,  Pon^,  10 ;  Ap- 
pian.  MUkr.  US.)  He  also  made  two  itatuee  of 
Olympic  victora,  Pyttaliia  and  Cbonilus.  (Paua. 
▼116.17. 17-18.) 

In  addition  to  tbeaa  noUeee  of  the  uUat,  im- 
pwtant  informadon  may  be  derived  from  two  ex- 
tant inacriptiona.  Prom  one  of  theae  we  learn 
that  he  made  a  statne  of  the  philoeopber  Bion, 
the  biue  of  whieh  BtiH  exiitt,  bearing  the  words, 
SBENNia  EnOIEL  (Spen,  AfuotU.  p.  126.)  The 
othrr,  which  it  of  &r  more  cooaeqaence,  u  on  one 
of  the  fragmenta  of  «  baae  diacovoed  at  Athena,  in 
1 84f^  on  the  plateau  in  front  of  the  weatem  portico 
of  the  Parthenon.  Thii  baae  appeara  to  have 
been  a  maauve  atmeture  of  maaoniy,  faced  with 
marble  pktet,  and  aupporting  s  group  of  at  leaat 
five  ■tatiiea.  Sevend  of  the  marble  platea  were 
fnnd,  bearing  the  namea  of  the  peraona  whose  aia- 
tnee,  dedicatra  by  themaelvea,  toe  baae  originally 
BDpported,  and  of  the  artiau  who  nude  them,  or 
at  leaat  aome  of  them.  One  of  theae  inacriptiona  ia 
aeSNNia  EROHXEN,  and  another  AEQXAPH3 
EnOHSBN.  Hence  wa  lean,  not  only  the  tme 
form  of  tbe  arttst?a  name,  bat  alao  the  inportant 
feeta,  that  he  exerciied  hit  art  at  Athena,  in  con- 
nection with  the  most  diatinguiehed  artist*  of  the 
later  Attic  school,  and  that  he  was  conu^ponuy 
with  Leochares,  who  fiourished  about  01-  102— 
111,  B.a  S70— 335.  Thta  furnishes  another 
atrilcing  exainple  of  the  looeeneas  with  which  Pliny 
groups  artiau  together  onder  eeitain  fixed  daiea. 
A  carious  phenomenon  is  presented  by  inacriptiona 
oil  the  other  sides  of  this  base,  bearing  tiie  names 
of  Augustus,  Dnisos,  Gennanicns,  and  Tnjan,  and 
slinwiiig  how  ancient  statues  were  appropriated. 
(Ross,  Kmtuti/iM,  1840,  No.  32 1  R.  Rochette, 
J^iin  d  M.  dUora,  pp.  407,  408}  Ni^, 
KutuUef^LarieoH^  m.  v.)  [P.  S.] 

STHE'NIUS  (SWrioi),  i e.  "the  powerful," 
or  **  the  strengthening,"  a  surname  of  Zeus,  under 
wbicli  he  had  an  altar  in  a  rock  near  Hermione, 
where  Aegens  concealed  hia  aword  and  his  shoes, 
which  Were  found  there  by  Theseos  after  he  had 
lifted  up  the  rock.  (Paoa.  ii.  32.  §  7,  34.  g  6.) 
One  of  the  hones  of  Poseidon  alto  bwe  the  name 
Stheniua.  (Schol.  ad  Horn.  IL  xiu.  23.)   [L.  S.] 

STHE'NIUS.  [SraNiua] 

STHE'NIUS.  of  Thermae  (HiiDereuea)  in  Si- 
dly,  was  a  fiiend  of  C  Marios,  and  wai  tnerefini 
aocased  before  Cn.  Pompnr,  when  the  latter  was 
lent  to  Sicily  by  Sulla  (Cic.  Verr.  ii.  46 ;  oomp. 
I'lut,  Pomp.  10).  The  onjnst  piDceedings  of 
Vene*  against  this  Stbenios  are  related  at  len|th 
brCioiro.  (  Fern  ii.  34— 46,  eona  iiL  7,  v.  4S, 
49.) 

STHKNNIS.  CSthbku]. 

STI'CHIDS  rXrixfot),  s  oommander  of  the 
Athenians  in  the  Tnjan  war,  waa  slain  by  Hector. 
(Horn.  A  xiii.  195,  xv.  329.)  [L.  S.] 

STILBE  (.SrfAAi),  a  dai^tw  U  Peneins  and 


Crram,  became  Apollo  the  mother  of  Lapithaa 
and  Centaonis.  (Diod.  ir.  69 ;  SchoL  ad,  ApUim. 
Rh»d.  I  40.)  (L.  S.] 

STl'LIGHO  (ZriAfxt*''  or  ZTt^xM))  the  milF 
lary  ruler  of  the  western  empire  under  Honorius, 
waa  tbe  son  of  a  Vandal  captain  of  the  barbarian 
anziliaries  of  tbe  emperor  Valens.  Stilicho  nee 
tbrongh  prowess  and  gnat  military  skill,  conbinad 
with  many  other  odnent  qualities,  wbkh  mada 
him  dear  to  the  army  and  invaluable  to  the  en»- 
peror  Theodoaiaa.  In.  a.  n.  384,  when  magialer 
eqnitom,  he  waa  aent  aa  ambassadot  to  Persia,  and 
through  hia  varioua  accomplishments  and  agreeable 
manner  of  transacting  busiueaa,  at  pleaaad 
Parian  king,  that  peace  was  concluded  on  tezva 
▼eiy  kdvantageous  tor  Roma.  On  hit  ntam,  ha 
waa  made  Gamee  domesticua  and  conunandaMn- 
chief  of  the  army  ;  but  hia  greatest  reward  waa  tha 
hand  of  Serena,  the  niece  of  Theodoaiaa,  wh&m  ha 
mamed  about  the  aame  time,  from  which  we  may 
infer  the  great  esteem  he  enjoyed  with  his  master, 
and  the  influence  he  ezoicised  in  the  empinu 
Jealonsy  soon  arose  between  him  and  Rufinua,  the 
ne&rious  minister  of  Theodoriua,  which  incniLaed 
after  the  murder  of  his  friend,  the  gallant  PrtHnotus, 
who  in  renrard  for  his  victories  over  the  East  Ooths, 
was  first  exiled,  and  then  pat  out  of  the  way  by 
Rufinua.  Jealou^  soon  waxed  to  implacable  hatred, 
and  a  atniggte  took  ^aea  brtween  tha  two  rivala, 
whieh  eventnally  ended  in  the  dettniction  of 
RvRnua. 

During  the  period  from  Stilicho's  return  from 
Persia  to .  the  year  394,  he  distinguished  himself 
by  several  victories  over  the  bartaanana,  eape^ally 
the  Baatamae,  and  took  a  prominent  part  in  tha 
government ;  but  the  events  are  not  important 
enough  to  be  mentioned  in  detaiL  His  influence 
increased  not  a  little  when  Theodosiua  confided  to 
Serena  the  education  of  his  infiiut  son  Honorius, 
afier  the  death  of  tlie  empress  FlaccUla,  and  it  rose 
to  its  acme  in  394.  In  that  year  Theodosios  pn- 
elunied  Honotios  Angastiis  and  emperor  of  the 
West,  Stilicho  and  Serena  bung  mmnlad  hia 
guardians ;  arid  after  a  toocfaing  private  speech, 
with  which  Theodosius  concluded  the  ceremony, 
they  set  out  for  Rome,  where  Stilicho  took  the 
reins  of  government.  He,  as  wall  as  Serena, 
were  active  in  abolidking  pManiam,  which  Imd  still 
a  strong  root  in  Roma  i  ft  seema  that  thdr  leal 
was  not  over  pare,  einos  several  temj^es  were 
stripped,  by  their  command,  of  their  rilver  and 
gold  ornaments,  which  found  their  way  into  the 
governor's  tieasuir,  if  at  least  the  report  is  true, 
for  generally  speaking  Stilicho  waa  a  man  of  re- 
mark able  integrity.  The  Roman  emperor  had  now 
five  heada — one  emperor-in-chie^  Theodonus,  twa 
sub-emperors,  Honorius  and  Arcadiua,  and  two 
powerful  ministera,  Stilicho  and  Rufinaa,  both  ani- 
mated by  boundleas  ambition  and  divided  by 
mortal  hatred ;  so  that  evib  of  every  description 
would  have  sprung  up,  had  not  Theodosin*  been 
the  man  fit  to  govern  such  heten^neoQs  elements, 
and  make  them  all  conform  to  his  own  wilL  No 
sooner,  however,  did  hia  death  take  place  (894]^ 
than  tiie  stru^Ie  for  the  mastery  broke  ont  be- 
tween Stilicho  and  Rafinus.  The  fiiU  of  the  latter 
could  be  foretold.  Rnfinas,  although  poaaeaaed  of 
eminent  qualities,  waaadownright  scoandrel ;  white 
with  atill  higher  natural  gifia,  great  miUtaij  expa* 
rience,  and  an  eminently  better  cbanuter,  StiUcha 
combined  a  twofold  imperial  aDianee  thtou^  his 
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wire  Serena  and  hia  daughter  Maria,  who  had 
been  betrothed  to  Honoriiit  in  the  lifetime  of 
Theodouna,  and  was  luuried  to  him  toon  after- 
warda.  Stilieho  began  hia  reign  by  diriding  the 
imperial  tremnry  in  equal  ah&rea  between  Honorio* 
and  Arcaditw ;  prevuled  npon  Honoriua  to  grant 
the  amnesty  promised  by  the  late  Theodoaiu*  to 
the  partiaann  of  the  rebel  Engeniua  ;  quelW  a  mi- 
litary oatbrealc  at  Milan ;  and  finally  let  out  to 
mtke  hit  and  the  emperor**  anthori^  Kipecled  in 
OanI  and  Qermany,  where  the  barbariam  punned 
an  audacious  course  of  inviisioni.  His  march  up 
the  Rh'se  was  triumphant,  and  his  force  was  in- 
creased JT  an  alliance  with  the  Siievi  and  Ale- 
m&nni.  Marcomir,  the  principal  chief  of  the 
Fnnks,  fell  into  fail  hands,  and  waa  aent  to  Italy, 
where  he  ended  hia  days  in  eaptirity ;  the  Saxon 
[Hfatea,  the  sconrge  <rf  the  notUiem  coast,  were 
•everely  chastised,  and  ahmnk  back  into  their  own 
■eas ;  and  such  was  the  terror  caused  by  the  rapid 
and  crushing  advance  of  Stilieho,  that  the  Picts 
made  a  uidden  retreat  from  Britain  into  their 
native  moontaina,  from  mere  fear  that  Stilieho 
would  effect  a  landing  on  the  British  coast,  al- 
though be  never  did  eo.  All  this  was  achieved  in 
the  course  of  one  snmmer ;  and  Stilieho  had  no 
sooner  return^  to  Milan  than  he  set  out  again  for 
the  purpose  of  ruining  RuRnut  in  Constantinople. 
One  pretext  for  this  expedition  was  the  iuTaaira  of 
Greece  by  Alaric  ;  another  the  conducting  back  of 
the  eastern  legions,  which  were  stationed  in  Italy, 
and  proved  a  neavy  burden  to  the  country.  His 
sncceas  in  this  bold  undertaking,  and  the  death  of 
Rufinui,  are  nlaled  in  the  li&  of  tha  latter.  [Rn- 

riNDS.] 

The  downfal  of  hia  rival  enabled  Stilieho  to 
tnm  the  full  weight  of  his  power  against  Alaric, 
who,  m  had  penetrated  into  the  Pelopon- 
nesus. With  a  powerful  army  raised  in  Italy, 
Stilieho  hastened  to  Greece,  and  Alaric  soon  fonnd 
himself  blocked  up  within  that  peninsula,  whence 
no  escape  by  hind  was  posnble  but  across  the  isth- 
mus of  ConntlLi  which  was  guarded  by  a  strong 
Ronan  force;  Owing  to  the  presumption  of  Stilieho, 
however,  who  seems  to  have  thought  he  had  caught 
his  enemy  as  if  la  a  trap,  or  perhaps  to  the  negli- 
gence of  his  lieutf^nanta,  who  might  have  indulged 
in  similar  hopes,  Alaric  extricated  himself  from  his 
dangerous  posiUon  by  a  rapid  manh  towards  the 
gidf  of  Corinth  ;  which  he  crossed  at  its  narrowest 
pmnt  near  Rhium,  with  his  whole  army,  captives 
and  booty,  and  was  soon  safrly  encamped  in  Rpei- 
nts.  Thence  he  oinied  on  negotiations  with  the 
minbtersof  Arcadius,  who  were  afraid  that  if  Alaric 
were  undone,  Stilieho  would  mMce  himself  master 
of  the  East  b)so,  and  ere  long  (398)  Alaric  was 
appointed  master  general  of  Eastern  Illyricum, 
which  was  one  of  die  most  important  posts  in  the 
empire  of  Arcadius,  The  presence  of  Stilieho  in 
Greece  was  now  no  longer  required,  and  he  re- 
tnnied  to  ItiUy  with  rage  and  thoughts  of  revenge 
ttgainst  Alaric.  A  war  between  the  two  rivals 
broke  out  soon  afterwards,  fbr  whieh  Stili^o  made 
the  most  acdve  preparations.  Nor  waa  he  neg- 
ligent in  increasing  hia  authority  In  Italy,  and  the 
people  felt  his  sway,  or  worshipped  his  power  so 
much,  that  in  898  they  caused  a  splendid  statue  to 
be  erected  to  him  in  Rome ;  in  the  same  year  the 
marriage  between  his  daughter  Maria  and  Hono- 
rioa  waa  oeIebiBt«d  at  Mihin.  In  400,  Stilieho  waa 
oonsnt  tegeihcr  with  Aurelianus,  and  the  honorary 


titles  of  pater  and  dominus  were  given  to  hbn. 
The  war  with  Alaiio  had  meanwhile  taken  its 
coarse,  and  in  402  became  extnmdj  dangaima 
to  Italy,  where  the  Oothie  chief  bad  aheftdy 
than  once  made  his  appearance.  In  403  Abuie 
made  an  irresistihlR  puHh  as  far  as  Mihui,  whence 
the  emperor  Hmorins  fled  to  Ravenna,  afl#r  abaii- 
doning,  at  the  |K-rsuaiion  of  Sliliclio,  the  cowartlly 
plan  of  transferring  the  seat  of  the  empire  into 
Qanl.  In  this  crisis  BtHicho  acted  with  sorpnsing 
boldness,  energy,  and  military  wisdom.  At  tbo 
approach  of  the  (Doths  he  hastened  to  Rhaetia. 
where  the  main  force  of  the  Italian  troops  was 
employed  against  the  natives,  and  after  giving 
the  latter  a  severe  chastisement,  and  compiling 
them  to  accept  peace,  he  returned  to  Milan  with 
die  whote  of  tfie  Rhartian  corps.  At  the  same 
time  meet  of  the  Roman  troops  were  withdrawn 
from  Oanl  and  Germany,  and  even  the  Caledonian 
legion  was  recalled  from  the  fnmtiets  of  Britain. 
With  hia  army  thus  angmented,he  occupied  Milan, 
where  he  was  besieged,  vt,  as  it  saemi,  ntber 
blockaded  hy  Alaric.  However,  at  the  ctose  of 
Mardi  (403),  he  suddenly  sallied  out,  and  at  Pol- 
lentia  (not  fu  from  Turin)  obtained  a  deeiaive 
victory  over  the  Goths.  The  dispetaion  of  the 
barbariana,  an  immenae  booty,  the  rich  spoil  of 
Greece  and  Illyricum,  and  thousands  of  captives 
among  whom  waa  the  wifis  of  Afauk,  were  fruit 
of  this  great  victory.  Soon  afterwarda  Alaric  suf- 
fered another  defeat  under  the  walls  of  Verona,  in 
consequence  of  whidi  he  withdrew  bom  Italy. 
Stilieho  waa  rewarded  with  the  honour  of  a  tri- 
umph on  his  return  to  Rome  (in  404). 

Theae  victories  and  the  subsequent  increaae  of 
influence  and  power  rused  the  amUtioa  of  Stilieho 
to  so  high  a  pitdit  that  he  aspired  to  make  liimself 
master  of  the  whole  Roman  empire.  Eastern  and 
Western.  Honoiins  had  no  children,  and  Arm- 
dins  only  one  son,  after  whose  death  or  ivmoval 
both  the  empires  would  become  tiie  inheritance  of 
Plaeidia,  the  daughter  of  Theodoains  and  Oalla,  to 
whom  Stilieho  aceordinglj  undertook  to  marty  hia 
own  son,  Eacberins.  This  plan,  bowevCT,  could  not 
be  executed  without  the  assistance  of  hia  mortal 
foe  Alaric ;  but  as  ambition  prevailed  over  hatred 
in  both  the  rivals,  Stilieho  did  not  hesitate  to  make 
proposals  to  that  effect  to  the  Gothic  chie^  and 
Alnric  gladly  entered  into  the  plan.  The  concert 
of  their  action  was  for  some  time  interrupted  by 
the  invasion  of  Radngalans,  one  of  the  most  dan> 
geroua  and  deatructive  by  which  Italy  was  ever 
visited,  but  from  which  it  was  delivered  by  the 
valour  of  Stilieho  in  400.  [RADAGAiaim.]  In  the 
following  year  (407),  Ganl  was  inundated  and 
laid  waste  by  that  innnmerahlo  host  of  Soevi, 
Vandals,  Alaiii,  and  Bnrgundians,  who  caused  the 
downfal  of  the  Roman  authority  beyond  the  Alps, 
and  in  the  wne  year  the  legions  in  Britnin 
proclaimed  Ciraatiuitine  emperor  in  that  province 
and  in  Gaul.  This  torrent  Stilieho  had  either 
no  means,  or,  more  probably,  no  inclination  to 
check,  his  whole  activity  being  absorbed  by  his 
sc&emes  npon  Constantinople  and  his  intrigues 
with  Ahuie.  Already  had  he  thrown  the  gauntlet 
to  the  ministers  of  Arcadius,  by  annexing  nil  Illy- 
ricum to  the  Western  Empire,  whither  he  tei  I 
Jovinua  as  prefect,  and  hia  lofty  plans  brcame 
immifnt  after  Alaric  hod  opmily  renounced  hia 
allqiatice  to  the  Enstem  court,  and  entered  faita 
that  of  the  Westenii  upon  which  S^licba  com- 
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pelted  the  mbHrrtent  lemte  <tt  Rome  to  elrct 
Abrie  a  member  of  their  body.  Fortniie,  however, 
began  to  turn  her  back  upon  the  ever  lucceuful 
master  of  Ibdj,  Maria,  the  wife  of  Honoriut, 
baving  died,  Serena  pnqtoied  her  tecond  daughter 
Therawntia  (Aemilia  Abitema)  to  Him,  when  Sti- 
licho  oppoaed  the  (mject,  at  any  iHue  ariiing  out 
of  thii  new  marnage  would  thwart  his  plan  of 
obtaining  both  the  empirei  for  hit  ion  Eacheriut, 
Serena,  however,  earned  her  point,  and  the  mar- 
riage took  place  accordingly.  Soon  afterwatda 
AmdiDt  died,  and  wiw  nieoeeded  hj  hii  Mm 
Tkeodeeiui  the  younger,  fat  whoiu  hia  excellent 
mother  Pulcheria  r^ned  with  aovereigii  power. 
The  influence  of  theee  eventa  was  ieniibly  felt  at 
the  court  of  Uonorios,  where  dangerous  court  in- 
trigues sprang  up,  in  which  the  arbitrary  rule  of 
Stilicho  fonnd  an  nnfbreseen  check.  It  was  evi* 
d«it  that  the  emperor  secretly  followed  the  idviee 
of  other  eouneeliors  than  his  btbe^io-kw,  and 
uiwig  those  the  crafty  Olympius  soon  became 
conspiewms.  Stilicho  was  not  the  man  to  be  taken 
by  surprise  by  such  intrigues ;  and  since  he  was 
as  cnfty  as  he  was  bold,  he  coolly  informed  the 
emperor  that  be  would  at  last  settle  the  business  in 
IllyiidUD,  where  Jovinus  was  only  nominal  prefect, 
if  M  was  there  at  all,  and  go  thither  with  the 
legions  to  annex  it  finally  to  the  Western  Em|Hre. 
For  the  first  time  in  his  life,  Honorins  firmly  op- 
posed the  will  of  Stilicho^  on  the  fmteit  that  he 
wnmld  not  nb  his  nqdiew  of  his  pitUm^  iuberit- 
ancb  At  the  Mune  unu  be  declared  that  he  wonld 
leave  Rome,  whither  he  had  been  compelled  to 
accompany  his  bthe^in-law,  and  take  up  hu 
former  residence  at  Ravenna.  His  eyes  had  been 
opened  by  Olympins,  who  had  seen  thnugh  the 
plan  of  Stilicho*s  going  to  Ulyricon,  and  eoiud  not 
bot  coander  it  as  a  mams  of  naking  war  npiu 
both  tbeflmpaniB  at  oiiee,aiidflf  ioiing  by  fine  of 
anns  wbat  be  could  not  dMun  by  intiigoea  and 
negotiaUoita.  Honorius  conse^ntly  set  out  for 
Ravenna.  He  was  leoeived  with  shouts  of  accla- 
mation by  the  troops  assembled  in  tlie  camp  of 
Pavia,  who  were  preparing  for  a  campaign  in  Oanl, 
and  bad  been  seeretly  worked  npon  by  Otym|wns. 
Honoiiiu  addressed  the  troops  in  a  loi^  and  srtfal 
speech.  Suddenly  they  rose  in  nuroar  against  the 
pnrtiians  of  Stilicho,  and  a  terrible  bloodshed  en- 
sued :  the  prefecti  praetorio  of  Oaul  and  Italy,  a 
magister  equitum,  a  magister  militum,  the  quaestor 
S»lvi^^  and  his  namenke  Salvias,  the  oomes  do- 
niesticiis,  besides  many  other  high  functionaries, 
fell  vietima  to  the  fury  ^  the  army.  Stilicho,  full 
of  sinister  forebodings,  assembled  round  him  his 
remaining  partisans  ia  the  camp  of  Bologna,  where 
be  was  then  staying,  but  to  th«r  surprise  and  in- 
dignation he  dedinel  to  foUow  their  plan  of  imme- 
diately hastening  to  Pavia,  and  putting  down 
Olynpiiu  and  the  whole  Rbellion.  His  hesitation 
in  adapting  energetic  means  in  such  an  alternative 
canaed  hia  ruin.  His  own  moit  feithful  friends 
now  tnmed  agwnst  him.  Sams  was  the  first  to 
aeb  [SAEua.]  He  snrprised  the  camp  of  Stilicho, 
and  eat  his  body^gnard  to  pieess  in  the  conflicL 
SUlicho  fled  to  lUvenna,  where  be  shut  himself  up 
a^  sammoning  the  principal  eitiea  of  Italy  to 
dedare  against  the  barbarian  mercenaries  of  the 
emperor.  The  confusion  increasing,  SUlicho  took 
■■nctiiary  in  a  church.  Heredianus  Comes  soon 
arrived  with  a  chosen  body  troops,  and  a  wanaut 
to  seiu  the  person  of  the  bUen  minister,  to  wh«m 
rou  tti. 
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safety  of  life  wns  promised.  Stilicho  ttosted  to 
the  [HDmi«e  and  lefi  the  church,  but  was  immedi- 
ately seised  and  massRcred.  He  sufiered  death 
with  the  calm  stoicism  of  an  ancient  Roman.  His 
proper^  was  confiscated,  and  cruH  persecutions 
were  instituted  against  his  fiuuily ;  his  son  Euche- 
rius  look  to  flight,  but  was  seised,  dragged  from 
one  place  to  another,  and  finally  put  to  death.  The 
marriage  of  Honorius  and  Themuuitia  was  die- 
solved,  but  she  was  allowed  to  lead  an  obKure  life 
with  her  mother  Serena,  and  died  aenn  yenta 
afWwardi.  The  firiends  of  Stilicho  wan  peraO' 
cated  with  erael  rigour,  their  hlood  flowed  b 
torrents,  and  their  fiunilies  were  di^raced  and 
robbed  of  their  estates :  Olympins  had  become  the 
successor  of  SUlicho.  (Chmdian.  SHIi^,  Armo, 
Rufiiua;  Zoeinu  lib.  iv.  v.;  Soaom.  lib.  viii,;  SoeiaL 
lib.  vi. ;  PbilostDtst  zi  S,  Ac  i  MaroelUn.  Qtnm.t 
OrasL  Ub.  viL)  [W.  P.] 

STILO,  L  ASfhlVB  PRAECONI'NUS.  a 
Roman  eques,  wai  one  of  the  earliest  gnunmarians 
at  Rome,  and  also  one  of  the  most  celebrated. 
Cicero  describes  him  as  most  learned  in  Greek  and 
Roman  literature,  and  especially  well  acquainted 
with  andeat  Latin  workL  Aelias  gave  instruction 
in  gnunmar  to  Vam,  who  qteska  him  with  the 
greatest  respect,  and  frequently  quotes  him ;  and 
he  was  also  one  of  Cicero^  teachers  in  rhetoric; 
He  received  the  surname  of  Praeconinus,  becauss 
his  father  had  been  a  praeco,  and  that  of  Stilo  on 
aeoonnt  of  his  compositions.  He  belonged  to  the. 
aristociatieal  party  in  Uia  state,  and  accompanied 
Q.  Metellua  Numtdicns  into  exile  in  &  c.  100, 
and,  no  doubt,  returned  with  him  to  Rome  in  die 
fbUowing  year.  Aelius,  however,  did  not  aspira 
himself  to  any  of  the  ofGces  of  state,  and  did  not 
speak  in  pabue;  but  be  wrote  orations  fiu  many 
of  bis  friends,  such  as  Q.  Metellas,  Q.  Caepio,  Q. 
Pompeins  Rnlns  and  Cotu,  upon  wbidi  Cicero 
does  not  bestow  much  commendation.  It  was  by 
his  gtammatical  worita  that  he  acqdred  the  most 
celebrity.  He  wrote  Commentaries  on  the  Songs  of 
the  Salii  and  on  the  Twelve  Tables,  a  woA  Dt  Pro- 
lo^mittSce.  Heandhisson-iD-law,Stt.Clandiu,Ba7 
be  r^arded  as  the  founders  of  the  atndy  of  gian»> 
mar  at  Rome.  Some  modem  writeta  sappoee  that 
the  work  on  Rhetoric  ad  C.  Herennium,  whidi  is 
printed  in  the  editions  ofCicero,is  the  work  of  this 
Aeliu^  but  tills  is  mere  conjecture,  [Comp,  Vol  1. 
pp.  726,  727.]  (Cic  BnO.  56,  46,  Jpod.  i.  2,  ds 
L^.  il  23,  tU  OraL  i.  43 ;  SueL  de  III.  Gramm, 
2,3;  QuintiLx.  1.  g  99  ;  OelL  i.  18,  x.21,XTi. 
8.:  Varr.  L.  L.  v.  IB,  21.  25,  6S,  101.  tL  7,  59, 
vii.  2,  ed.  MUller  ;  Van  Heusd^  Diuert.  de  Atlia 
StUoM,  Cioenmit  m  RhdorioM  vn^iMtn,  Rkttorioo- 
rum  ad  Hemutium  ut  mJOur  aucton.  Inmria 
Mm<  AtlU  StiUmit  tt  Sertii  GaudU  Fragauntat 
Tmj.  nd  Rhen.  1839;  Oriifenhan,  Gexiichle  d«r 
Klauidten  PkUalt>iflv  tm  AUertkum,  vol  iL  pp.  251, 
232,  Bonn.  1844  ) 

STILPO  (arfAwMv),  the  Greek  philosopher, 
was  a  native  of  Megara,  the  son  of  Eucleidea,  or 
as  is  more  in  accordaooe  with  the  cfaroncriogical 
itottces  to  be  presently  addnoed,  of  Pariclea  of 
Thebes,  a  disciple  of  Eudeide^  Othu  authorities 
mention  Tbrasymacbus  of  Corinth  as  his  &ther. 
(Kt^.  Laert,  il  113,  oomp.  vl  89,  and  Said,  s-v.) 
Aceurdiug  to  one  aoconnt,  he  eng^g;ed  in  dialectic 
eiicounLers  with  Diodorus  Cranus  at  the  court  of 
Ptoleiuaeus  Soter ;  according  to  another,  be  did 
not  comply  with  the  iof  ilatioD  of  the  king  to  ga 
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to  Alexandria.  We  an  fnither  toU  that  DmwtriiM. 
thfl  MS  of  Antigonni,  honoared  him  no  1cm,  ipared 
his  home  at  the  capture  of  Hesnra  (01.  121,  3), 
and  offered  him  indemnitor  for  the  injury  which  it 
had  received,  which,  huwever,  Stilpo  declined. 
(Diog.  La£rt  il  115..  Pint.  DemOr.  e.  9,  &c) 
Uniting  elevated  lentimant  (^rn^)  with  gen  lie- 
new  and  patience  (firrpiomiMa),  be,  as  Pmtarch 
•ayi  (adv.  Colot.  c  22),  waa  an  omanent  to  h» 
connt^  and  friends,  and  had  hii  acquaintance 
■on^t  king!.  His  original  propensity  to  wine 
aod  TolnptaoiuiwH  be  ii  said  to  have  entirely 
flveicorae  (Cic.  de  FeOo,  c.  5) ;  in  inventive  power 
and  dialectic  art  (ffofurrtitt)  to  have  (urpassed  his 
contemponriea,  and  to  have  inspired  almost  all 
HoDaa  with  a  devotion  to  the  Megarian  philosophy. 
A  number  of  distinguished  men  too  are  named, 
whom  he  ia  Mid  to  iiave  drawn  away  from  Aristotle, 
Ttm^hnattiB,  and  otbeia,  and  attached  to  himself 
(INog.  LaiM.  Ii.  IIS,  comp.  119,  120);  among 
Mhers  Crates  the  Cynic,  and  Zeno,  the  founder  of 
the  Stoic  school,  (ib.  1 14.)  Not  lew  commendation  - 
is  bestowed  npon  his  political  wisdom,  his  simple, 
straightforward  disposition,  and  the  equanimity 
with  which  he  endured  Uie  &te  of  being  the 
fiithet  of  a  degenerate  itaighux  (ib.  114,  comp. 
PluL  <fii  tranqu.  tntuaf,  e.  6).  Of  the  nine  dia- 
tognet,  which  were  ascribed  to  him,  and  which 
are  described  as  being  of  a  somewhat  frigid  kind, 
we  learn  only  the  titles,  two  of  which  seem  to 
■point  to  a  polemical  disquisition  on  Aristippus  and 
Aristotle.  (Diog.  LaSrt.  ii.  120.)  In  like  manner, 
we  obtain  exceedingly  scanty  disclosuret  respecting 
his  doctrines  in  the  few  propositions  and  njrings 
ef  hi*  which  are  qnoted,  torn  as  they  are  from 
their  connection.  Only  we  can  scarcely  fiiil  to  re- 
eogniie  in  them  the  direction  which  the  Hegaric 
{difloaophr  took,  to  demonstrate  that  the  pheno- 
menal wwld  ia  un^iHrDadlablfl  to  true  knowledge. 
For  it  Is  probably  in  this  senae  that  we  are  to  un- 
derrtand  the  assertion,  that  one  thing  cannot  be 
predicated  of  another,  that  is,  the  essence  of  thinga 
cannot  he  reached  by  means  of  predicatee  (PluL 
adv.  Colot,  22,  23 ;  comp.  Simfd.  m  PI^  Ante, 
f.36)i  waA  that  Aa  gemu,  the  oniversal,  is  not 
contained  In  the  indifidual  and  concrete.  (Diog. 
LaSrt.  ii.  119.)  He  seema,  however,  especially  to 
have  nade  the  idea  of  virtue  the  object  of  his  coo- 
atderatioi  (Ctates,  op.  Diog.  Laert  118),  and  to 
have  placed  In  a  prominent  point  of  view  the  self- 
nifflciencT  of  it  He  tnuntained  that  the  wIm 
nan  ocght  not  only  to  overcome  every  evil,  bat 
not  evm  to  be  affected  by  any,  not  eves  to  CmI  ib 
(Seneca,  E^kmL  9,  comp.  Pint,  da  TVan^M.  attimi,  6, 
Diog.  Laiirt.  ii.  114),  and  in  that  way  outbids  not 
only  the  Stoics,  bat  even  the  Cynics,  Thence 
too,  probably,  bis  collisions  with  Cratea,  referred  to 
in  the  verses  of  the  latter  (ap.  Diog.  LaSrt  ii.  1 1 8), 
and  in  the  otherwise  very  tasteless  anecdote  re- 
peated by  Diogenu  Laertina.  (iL  117,  &c) 
Whether  he  was  in  earnest  in  bis  antagonism  to 
the  popular  polytheistic  &ith,  and  whether  and 
bow  the  Areiopagns  in  Athens  stepped  in,  cannot 
be  gatheied  from  tiie  childidi  stctemenu  <£  sneh 
m  uUy  writer  as  Diogenea.  (TXog.  htXrt  ii. 
116,*e.)  [CH.A.B.] 

STI'MULA,  the  name  of  Semele,  according  to 
the  pronunciation  of  the  Romans.  (Liv.  zzztz.  12 ; 
Augustin,  £h  Oh.  Dei,  iv.  U,  16  ;  Ov.  Ftut.  vi. 
£03.)  Augustin  is  wrong  in  deriving  the  name 
fromMMfai.  (MilUer,JanMbiLp.7^)  lUS.} 


STOBAEUS. 
STIPAX.  tSTTPjixl. 

STOBAEUS,  JOANNES  (iMdmrr  i  Sro- 
Scuoi),  derived  his  surname  apparentiy  from  bring 
a  native  of  Stobi  in  Macedonia.  Of  his  personal 
history  we  know  nothing.  Even  the  age  in  which 
he  lived  cannot  be  fixed  with  acmtacy.  He  lived, 
at  idl  events.  Inter  than  Hierocles,  whom  heqootes. 
Pnbsibly  be  did  not  live  very  long  after  htm,  as  be 
quotes  no  writer  of  a  biter  date.  His  studiona 
avoidance  of  all  Christian  writers  seems  to  render 
it  probable  that  Stobaeus  waa  a  heathen,  though 
hia  name  would  rather  indicata  a  Christisoi,  or  it 
leaat  the  son  of  Christian  parents.  Thoogfa  Sto> 
baeus  is  to  ua  little  more  than  a  name,  we  are  in- 
debted to  him  for  a  very  valuable  collection  ef 
extracU  from  earlier  Greek  writers.  Stobaeus  was 
a  man  of  extensive  reading,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  noted  down  the  most  interesting  passnges.  The 
material*  which  he  had  collected  in  this  way  he 
arranged,  in  the  order  of  snbjeeta.  as  •  repertory  of 
valuable  and  initmctive  sayings,  for  the  use  his 
■on  Septimius.  This  collection  of  eztraeta  he  di- 
vided into  four  books,  and  published  under  the 
title  ^ttdypov  ZroCafou  iiikirjfAy,  iwe^tyftinti', 
^eiriKAw  fit€hta  rioffapa.  This,  however,  is  not 
exacUj  the  fonn  in  which  the  woric  has  come  down 
to  us.  In  most  of  the  manuscripts  there  is  a  divi- 
sion into  three  books,  forming  two  distinct  works  ; 
the  first  and  second  books  forming  one  work  under 
the  title  'EkAotoI  ^vaiml  StoArKTiiraJ  vol  ^Simf, 
the  third  book  forming  another  work,  called  'An^o- 
K6yi0i>  {Fiorilegitm  or  Sermonet).  Some  have 
snppoaed  in  consequence  that  the  fourth  book  is  losL 
This,  however,  is  not  the  case.  Photius  (Old.  l$7) 
has  preserved  a  detailed  table  of  contents  of  all  four 
books ;  and  on  comparing  the  content*  of  the  Fh>- 
rilegium  with  the  tatile  of  the  con  lent*  of  tiie  third 
and  fourth  books  of  the  original  arvaogement,  it  ia 
perfectiy  evident  that  the  Florilegiam  eoneists  of 
iMith  those  books  combined  in  one.  It  is  tme  that 
aeetmling  to  Photius  the  third  and  fbnrtii  bodts 
together  contMned  100  chapter*,  while  the  Flori- 
It^um  Gont«n*  126  (ed.  Gaisford).  This,  bow- 
ever,  may  eaaily  have  arisen  from  a  subdiviiiim  of 
■ome  of  the  longer  dupters  by  the  copyists.  Then 
seems  no  anflldent  reason  Ibr  supponng  that  Sto- 
baeus originally  armnged  bis  extracts  in  two  Mpa- 
rate  works.  The  taUe  of  contents  in  Photius  is 
sofficiently  fidl  to  allow  of  the  reatoration  of  the 
original  RUbdtvision  of  the  Florilegium  or  Semones 
into  two  hooka,  answering  predsely  to  thme  which 

:  were  In  the  edition  of  StiAaeus  used  by  Photim. 
Hie  two  bo«^      Eelf^[ues  con^t  fbr  the  mMt 

'  part  of  extracta  conveying  the  views  of  eariier  poets 
and  proM  writers  on  points  of  physics,  dialectic", 
and  ethics.  The  Floriteginm,  or  Sermonev,  is  de- 
voted to  subjects  of  a  moral,  politicaL  and  eeono- 

'  mical  kind,  and  maxims  of  pmctical  wisdom.  We 
tefun  from  Photiu*  that  the  first  book  of  the 
^logues  was  preceded  by  a  dissertation  an  the 
advantages  of  philosophy,  an  account  oi  the  difle- 
rent  schools  of  philosophy,  and  a  collection  of  the 
opinions  of  ancient  writers  on  geometry,  ranrie, 
Mid  arithmetic;  The  greater  part  of  this  intnidne- 
tion  ii  lost.  The  close  of  it  only,  where  arithmetic 
ia  qioken  of,  is  stilt  extant.  The  fint  book  was 
divided  into  sixty  chaptetB.  the  second  into  feity' 
nx,  of  which  we  only  possess  the  first  nine.  The 
third  book  origiiitilly  consisted  of  forty-two  chap- 
ters, and  the  fourth  of  fifty-eight.  Eadi  chapter  of 
the  Eclogue  and  Sennooes  ia  beaded  by  a  tide  de- 
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•erilHBg  its  nwtter.  The  extracts  quoted  ia  illu- 
tntion  begin  Braidlj  with  passsRcs  fmd  the  pcpets, 
after  whom  come  biatnrians,  orator*,  philosophers 
and  phyricisA*.  Photins  bss  giT«n  so  atphabetieal 
lift  of  sboTe  500  Oreek  writers  tnm  wnom  SUk 
bseni  bu  tal:en  extntets,  srtanged  according  to 
their  different  classes,  u  philotophen,  poets,  kc 
The  works  of  the  greater  part  of  these  have  pe- 
ri ihed.  To  StobMiis  m  are  indebted  for  a  large 
proportien  of  the  fragments  that  mnsin  of  the  lost 
works  of  poets.  Euripides  seems  to  hare  been  ui 
especial  fitroarite  with  bim.  He  has  quoted  above 
500  passages  from  him  in  the  Srrmones,  150  from 
Sophocles,  find  above  200  from  Meiinnder.  In  ex- 
tracting from  proM  writers,  Stobaeus  aometimes 
quotes  verbatim,  sometimes  gives  only  an  epitome 
of  the  pasiage.  The  latter  mode  is  more  common 
in  the  Eclogae  than  in  the  Sermones.  With  regard 
to  such  passages  the  qnestion  has  been  raised,  whe- 
ther Stobaeos  quoted  at  first  hand,  or  from  soine 
cdlecUon  umilar  to  Us  own.  It  is  at  least  dosr 
that  be  had  Plntarcli's  colleetioD  of  the  opinions  of 
philoaopherB  before  bim,  and  that  in  iu  complete 
hna,  A  datdled  account  of  the  contenu  of  &o 
miaeellaneons  a  collection  as  thatof  Sloboeua  would 
be  foreign  to  the  pnrpose  of  the  present  work.  For 
tables  of  contents  the  reader  may  consult  Pbotios 
(L  e.)  and  Fabridos  {BOL  CA-.  toI.  ix.  p.  574, 

Tbs  first  porUon  of  the  worii  of  StoTneus  that 
was  pnbliahed  waa  the  Sermones,  edited  by  Franc 
TrincaveDi  (Venice,  4to.  1536)  under  the  title 
'iWivov  Tofi  Irotaimi  ^icAo^ol  iwo^StyftiTmr. 
Three  editions  of  the  same  portion  were  published 
by  Connid  Gesner,  with  um  title  Ktpn  'AitaK- 
Mar.  'htinpu  roS  Srotefev  ArAoyal  kro^rf- 
ftirww  (or  tK\.  iwoft,  «1  jhro9i|«dy),  at  Zurich  in 
1543,  at  Baale  in  1549,  and  at  ZQrich  in  1559, 
firi.  The  best  edition  of  the  Seniines  or  Flori- 
legiam  m  that  by  Gati&Hd  (OzSnd,  1822, 4  vols. 
8vo.). 

The  first  edition  of  the  Edogse  was  that  by 
Canter  (Antwerp,  1575,  fol.)-  The  beat  edition  is 
lliat  by  A.  H.  L.  Heeren  (Gotting.  1792—1801, 
in  4  vols.  8*0.).  The  only  edition  of  the  whole  of 
Stobaeus  togeUier  is  one  paUisbed  at  Geneva  in 
lb'09.  fol  (SehBU,  OudL  dtr  gritA.  LMemh^. 
vol.  iii.  p.  395.  fte.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

STOLO,  C.  LICI'NIUS  CALVUS.  [Cai- 
VVA.  No.  4.] 

STO'MIUS  {Zrifuoi\  a  statuary,  who  made 
the  Btatpe  of  Hieronyraus  of  Andros,  to  celebrate 
his  victoiy  at  Olympia  over  Tisanenus  of  Elis, 
the  seer  who  was  afterwards  graiwit  at  the  battla 
of  Hataeae.  (Pans.  vi.  14.  1 5.)  ]f  the  statue 
was  made  soon  after  the  Tietoir,  tiie  artiat'i  age 
wonid  of  course  UI  at  or  jnst  bemre  the  beginning 
of  the  Peraiftii  Wars,  B.  c  500  or  490.  ^Thiersch, 
Epo-iM,  p.  202.)  [P.  S.] 

STRABAX,  a  sculptor,  known  by  an  inscrip- 
tion on  a  pedestal  fimnd  on  the  AcrepoKs,  in  front 
of  the  western  portico  of  the  Paithenon.  This 
pedestal  bears  two  inscriptions ;  the  one  is  on  the 
front,  from  which  we  learn  that  it  supported  an  ho- 
noriflE  statue  erected  by  the  Areio^agus ;  the  other 
is  on  tbe  top,  hy  the  daeof  the  inat  of  two  bronte 
feet,  and  rona  Umst  ZTPABABSrOHaEN.  From 
the  fom  of  Uie  letters,  Ross  supposes  that  the 
artist  lived  in  tbe  middle  of  the  4lh  century  B.  c, 
that  is,  in  the  time  of  Praxiteles.  (Ross,  in  Ger- 
hard^ ArtUMngMm  ZsUmf  fat  1844,  p.  348; 
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R.  Rochatt^  tdtn  k  M.  SAor^  pp.  408,  409 
3d.  ed.)  [I>.  &] 

STRABO,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentes, 
waa  indicative,  like  many  other  Roman  surnames, 
(rf  a  bodily  defect  or  pmiliarity  ;  such  u  OtpUo, 
Frmtto,  Nttto,  Vamt,  tu.  It  sionified  a  person 
who  squinted,  and  is  accordingly  classed  with  Pa^ 
tat,  though  the  latter  word  did  not  indicate  such  a 
complete  distortion  of  vision  as  Strabo.  (PI)n.MJV. 
xi.  37.  B.  55 ;  Hor.  Ak.  i.  8. 45 1  Cib  42*  JVst  Dm. 
i.  29.) 

STRABO,  the  geographer.  Little  ii  known  of 
Stnibo's  personal  history,  and  that  which  ia  known 
ia  collected  from  short  notices  in  his  own  work. 
Slntbo  was  a  native  of  Amasia  or  Amaaea,  a  town 
on  the  Iris,  now  the  Jekil  Innak,  and  in  the  king- 
dom of  Pontns :  in  his  geography  he  has  given  a 
description  of  his  native  plan  (lib.  xii.  p^  561,  ed. 
CaMub.).  Of  bii  parenti^  cm  his  father's  side  he 
says  noUiing;  On  his  mother's  aide  be  was  d». 
•tended  from  a  distinniahed  Greek  hm%,  wbidi 
was  ekisely  conneGtea  with  the  Pontic  kmga,  Mi-  ' 
ihridates,  Energetes,  and  Mithridates  Enpatorf 
and  the  fortunes  of  this  fiunily  of  course  follow*^ 
that  of  all  these  kings  of  Pontas.  Dorylaeus,  a  dis- 
tingniahed  general  (Toirrucoi)  and  a  friend  of  Mi- 
thridates Euergetes,  was  the  great-grandGstber  of 
8tiabo*a  mother  (pp.477, 557>.  Miuitidates  Euer- 
getes was  murdered  in  Sinope,  while  his  fnend 
Dorylaeus  was  in  Crete  looking  for  mercenary 
troops,  upon  which  Dorylaeus  gave  up  all  thoughts 
of  returning  home,  and  went  to  Cnoasus,  where  ho 
was  empWed  as  commander  in  a  war  against  the 
people  of  OorQma,  which  he  quickly  brou{|ht  to  n 
close.  Tlus  suecess  hnnght  aim  distinction :  he 
manied  a  Haoedonian  woman,  Sterope,  who  bore 
him  a  daughter  and  two  sons,  Lasetas  and  Sttar 
tarchaa.  Dorybiens  died  in  Crete.  Dorylaeus,  the 
friend  (tf  Energetea,  had  a  brother  Philetaerus,  who 
remained  in  Pontus;  and  Pbiletaema  had  also  a 
son  named  Dorylaeus,  who  rose  to  high  military 
rank  under  Mithridates  the  Great,  and  served 
against  the  Romans.  He  was  also  for  a  time  chief- 
prieat  at  Comana  Pontica.  At  tbe  wish  of  Mi- 
thridates the  Great,  Lagetas  and  Stratarchas  with 
their  sister  returned  to  Pontus.  Strabo  saw  Stra- 
tarchas in  bis  extreme  old  age,  Lagetas  had  a 
daughter,  who  was,  says  Strabo,  the  mother  of 
my  mother."  Tbe  reUtions  of  Strabo  on  his 
father's  nde,  and  on  the  aide  of  his  mother's 
father,  may  not  bare  been  pure  Oreek :  indeed, 
then  is  little  doubt  that  the  Greeks  of  Amaaia 
were  intenningled  with  Cappadocinns.  The  family 
of  Stiabo  lost  its  impwtanoe  with  the  death  of 
Mithridates  the  Great ;  and  though  sone  of  the 
members  of  it  had  joined  the  Ronum  patty,  as  in 
the  case  <^  the  bther  of  Strabo's  motiier,  yet  he 
did  not  even  obuin  what  Lucullns  had  promised 
him  for  his  services.  The  jealousy  of  Cn.  Pom- 
peins,  the  successor  of  LucuUus,  made  him  refuse 
every  thing  to  the  friends  of  Lncnlluh  Moa- 

E hemes,  the  uncle  of  Strabo's  mother,  and  probably 
er  father's  brother,  was  governor  of  Coldiia  under 
Mithridates  the  Grant,  and  bis  fortunes  wan  mined 
with  those  of  the  king. 

The  period  of  Strabo  is  gen*-ml1y  well  known 
from  his  own  wwfc.  He  lived  during  the  reign  of 
Augnatua,  and  at  leaat  during  the  first  five  yeara  of 
the  reign  of  Tiberiua,  for  he  apeaka  of  the  great 
earthquake  of  Sardis,  whkh  happened  in  tbe  time 
of  Tibttins  (pi  636  {  Tacit  Amm.  ti.  47%  Tbe 
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ymt  of  Ub  Urth  b  not  noartiiBed  t  but  it  ha* 
been  fixed  brwowwriten  byftoonjectnnfewided 
on  Mreml  patMgei  in  tlw  geognphy,  tlbtmt  b.  c. 
66.  In  B.  c.  29  Stntbo  wm  at  Ojm%,  and  on 
hit  TOjago  to  Corinth,  Octananiu  Caaiar  vai 
then  at  Corinth,  and  on  hi*  nad  to  Italy  to  celo* 
hnt«  thetrinmijiaf  htiTkloiyatAetitiin  (i>.48&). 
Stisho  WW  probably  on  hit  way  to  Italy  and 
Homo,  where  he  spent  MTentl  yeon.  In  a  a  24, 
Stiabo  WM  with  his  friend  Aeliui  Oalliu  in  Egypt, 
and  tmrelled  a«  &r  as  Syene  (p.  816).  It  ii  u- 
nmed  that  he  moat  have  boon  a  man  of  tnatnn 
yean  when  he  firat  viiited  Rome,  bat  then  ia 
nothing  which  juatifie*  the  conjecture  of  making 
him  eight  and  uirty  at  the  time  of  thit  vint,  in 
order  to  ettabliih  b,  c.  66  aa  the  year  of  hit  birth. 
A  pAuago  in  which  Strabo  layi  (p.  .568)  that  he 
mw  P.  Serriltw  iMUfieaik  bw  given  riM  to  wme 
Aaenanoii.  Thia  Swvilina  defatted  the  Iniri, 
whaice  he  got  the  name  laanrtcw,  between  B.  a 
77  and  75  ;  and  he  died  at  Rome  in  a  c  44,  at 
the  age  of  ninety.  If  Strabo  aaw  thU  Itanrieu, 
when  did  he  lee  him  F  Ai  the  qoeation  cannot  be 
Mtii&Gtarily  anewered,  it  hw  been  auonied  that 
Strabo  cmfoonded  iMoricne  with  aonta  other  dia- 
tingniihed  Roman  whom  be  nw  in  Am  in  hm 

Jonth,  or  that  he  hw  confeonded  him  with  the  too 
Sorrilina  Caaca,  who  wu  alav  ealled  Imuieua. 
But  it  ia  dear  that  Strabo  meana  to  aay  that  he  nw 
the  Ittt^icua  who  got  hta  name  from  the  conqueat 
of  the  laanriani.  The  aatumed  date,  B.  c.  66,  fi» 
tbe  birth  (rf  Stiabo,  ia  too  early.  He  wm  certainly 
wri^g  w  hue  M  i.  o.  18 1  and  pariiBfe  we  may 
with  Clinton  jim  hia  birth  not  htar  than  B.a 
64.  But  Stnbo  wm  a  popil  of  Tyraunio  the 
gnunmaiian  (p.  546),  and  Tynmnio  wm  made  pri- 
■oner  by  LucuUuain  B.cTl.and  conied  to  Rome, 
probably  not  later  than  b.  c:  66,  and  perhapo 
earlier.  Strabo  therefore  wm  •  beenr  «f  Tyrannio 
at  Roma 

The  name  Stnbo  (aqnbb-^ed)  ia  originally 
Greek,  though  it  ww  alao  uaed  by  the  Romana,  and 
applied  h  a  cognomen,  among  othere,  to  tbe  Euher 
of  PompeiQi  Hagnu*.  How  the  geogia^er  got 
thit  name  we  ate  not  infemed* 

Oroaknrd  infera  that  Strabo  died  ahont  i.  d  24. 
Strabo  (lib.  xii.  p.  576)  tayi  that  Cyticua  ww  atill 
a  free  ttate  ;  but  in  A.  n.  25,  Cyncni  loet  iti  pri- 
vilege H  a  Libera  Civitw  {amiien  lUtiiatem ; 
TnciL  ^mi.  iv.  S6  ;  Dion  Cast.  liv.  7)-  Aooord- 
in^y,  Onakud  oonelude*  that  Strabo  wm  dead  io 
A.  a  25  ;  but  thia  ia  not  a  neceatary  conclusion. 
We  can  only  condnde  that  the  paaaage  ahont  Cyii- 
cus  WM  written  before  A.  D.  25.  In  the  seven- 
teenth and  hut  book  (p.  82S,  &&}  he  mentiont 
the  death  of  Juba  IL  h  a  recent  occurrence,  and 
be  alao  mentions  the  fact  of  Jubabeii^taoceeded  by 
hia  aon  Ptoleniaent.  Juba  died  in  a.  a  21.  The 
GMtduaion  that  Strabo  <Ued  in  JL  D.  34  ia  ananp- 
ponod  by  any  evidence.  We  only  know  that  he 
died  after  a.  d.  21.  Oroskurd*!  redconing  nuikea 
Strabo  attain  the  age  of  near  ninety.  In  fact  he 
may  have  lived  after  a.  o.  25,  and  may  have  been 
more  than  ninety  when  he  died  ;  bnt  m  the  year 
of  his  birth  ia  anknown,  we  cannot  fix  the  limit  of 
bieage. 

Aa  to  the  time  at  which  ha  wrote  hia  work,  we 
know  nothing  more  than  can  be  collected  from 
paiticnhr  paisnget,  and  we  cannot  with  certunty 
infer  tarn  a  particular  passage  in  a  book  being 
written  tfter  a  giw  time,  uat  the  wbcde  book 
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WW  written  after  audi  time  ;  but  Orodntd  ion 
make  such-inferancet.  At  the  dote  of  the  iixtli 
book  (p.  288)  Strabo  speaks  of  Caeaar  Oemanieaa 
M  atill  living.  Germantcns  died  in  Syria  in  a.  d. 
20  (19) ;  and  Oroskaid  concludes  that  the  sixth 
book  WW  wiitten  in  a.  a  19.  The  tne  oooclasioa 
ia  that  this  paaa^  ww  wiittan  befina  a.  D.  19. 
It  hw  been  shown  that  Stiabo  ww  writing  after 
A.o.  19,  and  yet  the  paasage  at  the  end  of  the 
sixth  book  stands  m  he  wrote  it,  though  Ger^ 
manicns  wh  dead  when  he  wrote  tbe  passags 
about  Juba  II.  in  the  aerenteenth  book.  Thia 
shows  that  the  infennoe  from  particalar  paaasgea 
shoutd  be  tbe  strict  k>gical  infemwe  aitd  tw  mora 
A  punga  In  the  fonrth  book  (pi  306)  eertainljr 
WH  written  in  a.  a  19,  for  Strabo  there  stalea 
that  Uie  Caini  and  Taurieci  had  quietly  paid  ui- 
buta  for  tbirty-thiee  ycara  i  and  both  thMe  tribea 
wen  ndnead  to  antgectioa  by  Tiberim  and  Druaw 
in  a  c.  14.  Oraakvrd  oondndeo  thw:  **  if  Strabo 
wrote  bis  fourth  book  in  his  eigbty-fifUi  year,  uid 
if  we  allow  him  two  yeart  for  tbe  ooropotition  of 
the  first  three  books,  he  will  have  commenced  fau 
work  in  the  eighty-third  yearof  hit  age  ;  and  tince 
he  finiahed  it  in  tua  «^ty-«ghth  or  ninth  year,  we 
may  allow  for  tbe  oompnaitien  of  the  whole 
aix  or  aaven  yean."  lliia  conduuMi  w  to  the  age 
when  Stnbo  bMan  his  woik  depends  on  the  date 
of  his  birth,  which  is  unknown ;  and  the  con- 
dniioa  w  to  the  times  at  which  he  wrote  particular 
books  is  not  certain. 

I^imbo  had  a  good  educatioa.  Tyrannio  of  Ami- 
aw  in  PmtoB,  a  prefeasor  of  gnmmMie,  ia  raen- 
tiooed  by  Stiabo  w  hia  teacher  (p.  548) ;  but  if 
Tyannio  went  to  Roma  toon  after  the  aqitan  of 
Amisua,  Strabo  mutt  have  heard  him  at  Rome ; 
and  if  tte  did  not  hear  him  at  Rome  m  a 
youth,  he  mutt  have  heard  him  when  he  ww 
of  mature  yean.  This  qoeation  about  Tyrannio 
it  not  clear.  See  CUnton,  Piut.  HtUm.  a  a 
58.  Strabo  also  i«c«ived  instruetion  In  gtam- 
niatic  and  rhetoric  from  Aristodemut,  at  NyM  in 
Caria  (p.  650) ;  and  he  afterwarda  studied  philo- 
sophy under  Xenardiu  «f  Sdencia  in  Cilieia  (pb 
670),  bat  Strabo  doea  net  wv  that  be  heard  him 
m  Cilieia.  Xenardrw  finally  taught  at  Roma, 
when  ha  died.  Boethw  of  Sidon,  afterwards  a 
Stoical  philosopher,  wh  the  com{nnion  of  Strabo 
in  hit  Aristotehan  itndies  (p.  757).  Stnbo  toemt 
to  have  had  only  moderate  mathematical  and  Mtro- 
nomical  knowledge^  and  certainly  he  did  not  poa- 
se«  all  tba  knowiedia  of  his  timea  He  ww  well 
acquainted  with  Uatoiy  and  the  nythohgical  tr»> 
ditions  of  his  nation ;  and  alto  with  tbe  Greek 
poeta,  and  particalarly  with  Homer.  He  nntt 
nave  had  competent  means  to  obUun  a  good  educa- 
tion, and  M  he  travelled  a  great  deal  and  appa- 
rently had  no  profoauonal  <a  other  occupation,  wa 
may  condude  that  hi*  fitthar  left  him  aoBW  pro; 
perty.  It  does  not  appear  wbeie  be  ww  Uyin^ 
whiLt  he  wrote  hit  woric,  but  wherever  it  was,  he 
had  opportunitieB  of  being  acquainted  with  tho 
diief  public  events  that  took  place  in  the  Roman 
empira 

The  philosophical  sect  to  which'  Strabo  belonged 
WW  the  Stoical,  m  appeara  plaiuly  emmgh  f^na 
many  paasagei  in  hia  Geography.  He  wrote  aa 
historiod  wo^  iodtled  'laropixA  Twaiu^tuna, 
which  he  mentiont  himself,  and  it  it  alto  dted  by 
Pluurch  (LaeaOaB,  28,  26),  who  callt  him 

Stnbo  the  phihwophaa  Thia  woric,  in  fbr^tbree 
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bnoVs,  begun  where  the  history  of  Pnlybini  ended, 
and  wu  probably  continued  to  the  bttttle  of  Ao- 
lium  (Oroekurd,  7VW.  o/Slrabo,  i.  p.  21). 

Suibo  wu  a  gTMt  tnTeller,  and  much  of  his 
gengrapliMal  infoimation  !a  the  Rttdt  of  hit  own 
obimation.  In  a  paaMge  in  the  teeond  book  of 
hi>  Oeography  (p.  1 1 7)  he  tayt,  "  I  thall  accord- 
ingly deacribe  partly  the  lanidi  and  aeai  which 
I  have  tniT«Ued  through  mytelf,  partly  what  I 
have  found  credible  in  thoae  who  haTe  given  me 
infoimation  oially  or  by  writing.  Weatwarda  I 
hare  travelled  from  Armenia  to  the  parte  of  Tyr- 
rhenia  adjacent  to  Sardinia ;  towarda  the  aontb 
Irom  the  Euzine  to  the  borders  of  Ethiopia.  And 
perhapa  there  ia  not  one  among  those  who  hare 
written  ge<^Taphiea  who  hai  visited  more  pkces 
Inan  I  hare  between  theaa  limita ;  for  thoae  who 
have  gone  further  to  the  weat  have  not  gone  ao  far 
to  the  east;  and  others  who  have  gone  further  to- 
wards the  east,  hnTe  not  advanced  ao  far  to  the 
weat :  and  the  caae  ia  the  same  with  the  regions 
between  the  northern  and  the  southern  limita." 
He  expressly  mentions  in  his  work  having  seen  the 
following  countries  and  plaeea:  Egypt,  Cwinth,  the 
Idand  Oyanis  ;  Populoninm,  near  Elba  t  Comana 
In  Ctppadocia;  Ephesoa;  Hybuu,  Aniana,  Nysa, 
and  Hieiapoiis  in  Phryfpa.  It  follows,  from  this 
enumeration,  that  he  must  have  seen  a  gnat  nnmber 
of  other  plaeea.  The  meogie  and  incwrect  descrip- 
tion which  ho  gives  of  many  diatricta  and  towna 
may  perhapa  be  taken  aa  eridence  that  he  deiiTed 
bis  knowledge  of  then  only  from  books ;  whereas 
on  the  contrary,  the  fiilneu  and  accnraey  of  hia 
deeeription.  in  other  cases,  may  be  good  endanoa 
that  he  bad  visited  them. 

It  is  cerfun  that  he  saw  Tery  little  of  Greece : 
he  visited  Corinth,  Argos,  Athens,  Mwars,  and 
the  nei^bonrhood  of  thoae  plaoes,  bat  th»  waa  alL 
He  saw  no  more  of  the  Peloponneaiu  than  he 
would  see  in  going  to  Aigos,  and  be  did  not  know 
that  the  remains  of  Mycenae  still  ezisled  (p.  372). 
It  seems  probable  that  fae  merely  passed  through 
Greece  on  hia  way  to  Brundusium,  by  which  route 
he  probably  reached  Rome.  Populoninm  and 
Luna  were  the  limit  of  hia  travels  to  the  north  in 
Italy.  It  was  probably  in  Rome  that  he  obtained 
his  information  about  the  countries  which  lie  north 
of  the  Alps,  Oallia,  Qermany,  and  also  Britain, 
and  Spain.  I>uring  bis  visit  to  Egypt  he  staid 
soma  time  in  Alexandria,  and  *be  went  np  the 
river  t»  Syene  and  Philaa,  the  southern  limiu  ef 
^ypL  That  he  did  not  Fem»n  in  EK7P*>  we 
may  safely  assume ;  but  it  is  not  clear  by  what 
route  he  left  it,  and  the  conjectuiea  upon  this 
matter  are  merely  guesses. 

The  oldest  writinga  of  the  Oreeka,  the  Homeric 
poemi,  contun  ncwnphieal  deaeription  blended 
with  hiatory  and  nble.  In  the  eariy  period  of 
Oreek  literature,  geogra^y  was  nothing  more  than 
ktcal  deacriptton,  and  the  deacription  was  made 
for  other  purposes  than  geogr^ihy:  it  waa  sub- 
servient to  poetry.  The  Ionian  achool  may  be 
eonaidared  aa  having  made-a  alep  tewarda  geogra- 
phical aeienca  fay  the  attentkn  whiell  tbey  vM 
to  celestial  phaenomena,  bat  they  did  notoing 
directly  for  geography.  The  history  of  Herodotus 
is  the  earliest  extant  work  in  whu^  geographical 
description  is  blended  with  an  historical  subject 
But  Herodotus  still  retains  marks  of  the  charac- 
teristic early  litetstore  of  Greece :  his  history  is 
■a  epie  poem  i  hia  general  geognq^y  still  bears 
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the  mythical  stamp.  That  which  gives  so  much 
real  value  to  his  work  is  hia  own  personal  obser- 
vation, and  the  truthfulness  of  his  description. 
He  ia  Utt  first  extant  writer  who  has  treated  on 
^yaied  geogiaohy,  and  on  tbe  canaea  how  in 
(gelation  by  wnidi  the  eaitli^s  anrbce  ia  eonti- 
nually  undergoing  change.  The  connection  of  geo- 
graphy Rod  histtty  bencoforth  subsisted*  as  we  sea 
in  the  extant  Greek  aud  Rcmian  historians,  and  in 
the  Anabasis  of  Atrian,  which  is  founded  on  works 
that  are  now  lost.  Tbe  first  systematic  writer  on 
geogi^y  waa  Eiatoathenes,  who  preceded  Strabo 
by  about  thne  centoriea.  The  work  of  Erstos- 
thenes  was  not  confined  to  political  and  topognu 
phical  description:  of  the  throe  books,  into  which 
the  work  was  distributed,  it  is  said  that  tbe  thiid 
only  contained  parti cukr  description,  and  the  first 
two  contained  a  history  of  geography,  a  criticism 
of  the  aoorcaa  of  which  the  author  availed  himself^ 
and  mattns  pertaining  to  physical  and  roatb^na- 
tical  geography :  the  whole  was  accompanied  by  a 
new  map  of  the  world.  Though  this  work  was  se- 
verely criticised  by  Hipparchiu,  it  does  not  appear 
that  tbe  Greeks  had  any  other  aystamalic  tieatiso' 
on  geography  before  that  of  Strabo.  But  the  mate- 
rials for  a  geographical  writer  had  been  greatly 
increaaed  between  the  time  of  Eratosthenes  and 
Strabo,  and  those  materials  were  partly  furnished 
by  historical  writers,  and  adventurers  by  sea  and 
hmd:  the  conquests  of  the  Romans  also  had 
opened  countries  which  were  ainuwt  unknown  to 
the  contempoiariea  of  Enioathenea. 

There  is  no  ground  for  viewing  the  Geography 
of  Strabo  as  anew  edition  of  that  of  Eratosthenea, 
though  it  is  clear  from  his  own  work  that  the  trea- 
tise of  Eratosthenes  furnished  the  foundation  for 
his  new  undertakings  and  also  furnished  him  with 
many  materiah,  which  however  he  had  to  examine, 
to  correct,  and  to  add  to.  Strabot  worit,  accord- 
ing to  his  own  expression,  was  not  intended  fur 
the  nee  of  all  persons  ;  and  indeed  no  complete 
geographical  work  can  be  adapted  to  thoae  who 
have  not  the  necessary  elementary  knowledge. 
Hia  work  waa  intended  for  all  who  had  a 
good  education,  and  particukriy  for  thoae  who 
were  engaged  in  the  higher  departmenta  of  admi- 
nistration ;  it  waa  designed  to  be  a  work  which 
would  give  such  peraons  that  geographical  and  his- 
torical infinmation  about  each  country  which  a 
penon  engaged  in  mattara  pcditical  cannot  do  with- 
euL  Consistently  with  tus  view,  hia  plan  does 
not  eompcdwBd  minute  description,  except  when 
tbe  ^aoa  or  the  object  is  of  great  interest  or  im- 
portance ;  nor  ia  hu  deacription  limited  to  the 
physical  characteristics  of  each  country  ;  it  com- 
prehends the  important  political  events  ttt  which 
eacheonntiy  has  been  the  tfcentre^a  notica  the 
chief  dUee  and  the  great  men  who  have  illastrated 
them  ;  in  short,  whatever  waa  most  characteristic 
and  interesting  in  every  country.  His  work  forms  a' 
striking  contrast  with  the  geography  of  Ptolemaeus, 
and  the  dry  list  of  names,  occasionally  relieved  by 
tmnething  added  to  them,  ia  the  geographical  por- 
tion ue  NatBCil  History  of  Pliniua.  It  is  ia 
short  a  book  intended  fir  tMding,  and  it  may  be 
read  ;  a  kind  of  historical  geography. 

Strabo's  work  has  s  particular  value  to  us  of  the 
present  day,  ov,ing  to  bis  method  of  handling  the 
subject :  be  has  preserved  a  great  nnmber  trf"  histo- 
rical  facu  for  which  we  have  do  other  mridanco 
than  hia  work.   Uis  laBgnaga  ie  8^i*^y  atear. 
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•xeept  in  thoM  pungn  vh«ra  the  text  baa  been 
compted  ;  it  i>  appropriate  to  the  matter,  limple 
and  without  affectation. 

It  ia  ohjeeted  to  Strabo  that  ha  hai  nDderralued 
Uendotoa,  and  puta  him  on  the  aame  foadng  aa 
Cttmu.  The  work  of  Herodotna  was  peihapa 
hardly  appelated,  aa  it  deawred  to  be,  by  any 
writer  u  antiquity ;  and  it  ia  a  well  groonded 
conplaint  agaioat  Stratao  that  be  could  not  or  did 
not  diooae  to  diacrimhwte  betwem  the  atoriea 
whkh  Hendotoa  telle  aini|dy  m  atoriea  which  he 
heard,  and  that  which  is  the  result  of  the  petsonal 
obeemtioii  of  Herodotus.  There  are  many  puts 
of  the  geography  of  Stnbo,  paiticolariy  his  de- 
scription of  Greece,  for  which  he  could  have  denTed 
excellent  materials  from  Hetodotni.  Stiabo  has 
maintmied  the  notkm,  which  had  pnndlad  from 
the  time  of  AJezander  the  Great,  that  the  Caapian 
sea  was  connected  with  the  northern  ocean.  Hero- 
dotna atatea  it  to  be  a  lake,  without  expressing  any 
donbt  on  the  matter ;  bat  how  be  got  thia  inform- 
ation, it  is  impoaailje  to  conjeetnceb  Stnbo  did 
not  conaider  sncb  a  fable  warth  mentioning.  We 
might  naaonabtj  fli^MCt  him  to  rive  aoue  evidence, 
sndi  aa  he  had,  of  its  aappoaed  eoniiaetion  with 
the  northern  ocean.  He  lejects  the  evidence  of 
Pytheas  of  Marseille,  aa  to  the  northern  regions  of 
Europe,  and  treata  him  aa  no  better  than  a  liar, 
a  circumstance  in  some  meaaure  due  to  Suabo's 
attachment  to  hia  onm  aystem  ;  but  an  unpreju^ced 
critic  should  have  discovered  truth  even  wlien  it 
ia  mixed  with  fiifale.  Strabo^  audunrittos  are 
neariy  exclusively  Greek.  He  had  a  contempt  for 
the  Roman  writers  generally  ;  and  certainly  simply 
aa  geramphera  there  ««a  not  mm  nong  them  who 
could  be  called  \tj  that  umew  But  Ha  campaigns 
of  the  Roaums  and  their  historical  writings  and 
memoirs  would  have  furnished  him  with  many 
valuable  geographical  &cts  both  for  his  Asiatic  and 
European  Geography.  He  made  some  use  of 
Caesar'a  writings  for  hb  detcripdon  (rf  Gallia,  the 
Alpa,  and  Britain,  and  he  used  o^er  materials  also, 
aa  wa  see  from  hia  brief  notice  of  the  voyage  of 
Pnblius  Cinaaua  to  the  Caaaiteridei  (p.  176).  But 
with  thia  exception,  and  the  writings  of  Aainiua 
Pollio,  Fahius  Fictor,  and  an  anonymoaa  ohorogfv 
pher,  he  drew  little  from  Roman  aonroea.  The 
conjecture  that  he  was  imperfectly  acquainted  with 
the  iM^n  hugnage,  will  not  anffidently  ■ecoonl  for 
thia.  even  if  we  auH>oae  that'  ba  did  not  learn  it 
till  he  YiMled  Rome ;  for  he  might  easily  have 
learned  I.atin  enough  during  his  residence  in  Italy 
to  read  a  Roman  author,  and  if  be  did  choose  to 
do  that,  he  could  have  found  plenty  of  Greeks  and 
Ronutns  to  help  him.  That  he  could  not  have 
wanted  the  means  of  procoring  information,  we 
may  safely  aiaume,  foe  Stnbo  could  not  have  tra- 
vidled  so  much  if  he  were  a  poor  man.  He  cer- 
tainly did  not  take  patna  to  make  the  moat  irf  the 
'Roman  nuUeriak  wfai«h  he  might  have  found  in 
Roni& 

The  imprricct  descriptions  in  naoy  parts  of 
Stiabo^  w(m4c  are  probably  to  be  attributed  more  to 
^atem  than  to  vmnt  of  information.  He  purposely 
emitted  many  things  and  many  places  aa  not  being 
comprehended  within  his  notion  of  what  would  be 
useful  for  the  class  of  persons  for  whom  he  wrote. 
It  was  probably  also  his  object  to  bring  his  work 
within  a  certain  rompaaa,  so  aa  not  to  damage  its 
dmJati«o  by  iu  magnitude,  (nr  as  hodta  were  to 
WoD^ied,  and  m  •  niD  wnte  in  ocder  ta  have 


readers,  an  object  which  Stnbo  clearly  admita.  thm 
reduction  of  works  within  reaaonablo  limiu  waa 
at  that  time,  even  more  than  now,  aeeeanry,  in 
order  to  ensnre  their  circulation. 

The  nae  that  Stnbo  has  made  of  Bonter,  ia 
another  objection  to  hia  worlc  Like  many  otb«r 
Oreeka,  Stnbo  viewed  the  old  national  poet  aa  tha 
repmentative  of  all  knowledge ;  and  convdered 
with  nifect  to  hia  own  time,  the  Homeric  poems 
an  the  npreantadon  of  all  that  was  then  known,  at 
leaat  of  history  and  geography.  But  the  way  in 
which  Stnbo,  pArticiuarly  in  fais  fint  book,  laboura 
to  give  a  meaning  to  what  the  poet  baa  aaid,  it 
highly  nncriticaL  That  which  Homer  darkly 
knew  or  half  gueaaed,  haa  no  value  except  aa  aa 
index  of  the  state  of  get^iapbical  knowledge  at  that 
time,  and  waa  entirmy  uaueas  in  the  age  of  Strabou 
Though  the  Homeric  poema  ^ow  a  gnat  acquunt* 
ance  with  the  topography  of  Greece  and  tiie  islanda 
of  tha  ARbipelago,  they  could  not  with  any  pro- 
priety he  made  the  baaia  of  a  geographical  descrip- 
tion of  thoae  parte,  aa  Stnbo  haa  made  them  ;  and 
then  wen  many  materiala,  though  acsttered  and 
inconplelok  vhich  Stnbo  should  have  used  in 
prefereDco  to  the  Homeiic  poems,  and  whidi  h* 
either  did  not  look  for  or  pnrpoaely  negtectrd. 
Thus  his  deacriptim  aometimca  becomes  rather  a 
commentary  on  Homer  than  an  independent  de- 
scription, iM^ed  on  the  actual  state  of  knowledge. 
In  bet  lie  did  not  concnve  bis  object  with  that 
cleameoa,  whidi  is  necesnry  to  give  to  a  woric  a 
distinctive  character ;  and  tiiongh  his  worii  ia  doabt- 
leia  much  mora  entertaining  than  that  of  Entna- 
thenes  waa,  and  more  neariy  approaches  to  the  cha- 
racter of  a  true  geographical  syston  than  the  mei^re 
detenainatiooa  of  PtelemaoMi  it  does  not  fulfil  all 
the  GoaditMns  of  a  general  systematic  geography. 

It  is  another  defect  in  Stiabo's  work  that  the 
science  of  aatnuomy  waa  aot  pnperir  applied  by 
him.  The  detennination  of  the  earth  a  figure,  and 
the  detenninatiw  of  poaitioa  by  the  measures  of 
latitude  and  iMwitode  an  the  esaaDtial  fonndationa 
of  geognphical  deacriptioik  The  jlbjwal  descrip- 
tion of  the  earths  aatfooe,  vhieh  u  the  proper 
object  of  geography,  requires  the  detennination  of 
position,  in  order  to  give  it  preduon.  Though 
Strabo  had  some  maUiematicu  and  astronomiotl 
knowledge,  he  undervalued  these  sciences  aa  helps 
to  geogn^y,  and  he  did  not  conaider  the  exact 
diviaion  of  the  earth  into  eUmatea,  in  the  aenae  in 
which  HipparchuB  used  the  teim,  and  the  state- 
ment of  the  latitudea  and  longititdea  of  pWea, 
which  in  many  caaes  were  pretty  well  detemitned, 
aa  eskential  to  his  geographical  description.  He  is 
also  frequently  very  incomplete  and  unsatisfactory 
in  his  notice  of  the  physical  character  and  the 
natural  phaenomeui  w  the  countries  whuA  he 
describes,  which  defscta  and  others  in  hia  woHc  an 
probably  in  a  great  measure  due  to  the  circumstance 
that  the  notion  of  a  geogrnphicai  description  was 
by  no  means  well  settled  then  j  and  indeed  the 
same  wmark  applies  in  aone  degraa  to  tiie  worita 
of  the  present  day.  The  tna  medium  between  a 
pun  deacription  (rf  the  eanh^  aucfim  aa  a  natural 
phaenomenon  and  the  earths  anr&oe  aa  the  aeene  of 
human  activity,  both  past  and  present,  cannot  be 
determined  by  any  general  rule,  but  must  be  left  to 
the  tact  and  judgment  of  a  writer  who  ia 
thoroughly  maater  n  his  ntter,  and  who  aees  by 
a  kind  of  intnition  what  mast  be  admitted  within 
.  his  worit  and  what  nay  be  properiy  onitied. 
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The  iint  two  books  ol  Stmbo  an  an  {nttoduction 
to  his  Oeogi^hy,  anil  much  the  most  difficult  part 
of  the  work.  A  good  commentary  upon  them 
woald  in  bctbeacriticiamonallandentgec^phy 
up  to  Stiabo'a  time.  He  began  the  fint  book  with 
showing  the  importance  of  geographical  knowledn 
and  ita  use*.  He  then  pasiea  to  Homer,  whom  he 
connden  the  esriieat  of  |e<^niphers,  and  defends 
against  many  of  the  objections  of  Eratosthenes 
In  this  book  be  points  out  some  errors  of  Eratoe- 
thenei,  and  makes  rarioos  remarks  <m  the  causes 
which  openUa  to  change  the  earth's  suriace.  He 
conclodeo  with  some  oomctions  of  the  errors  of 
Eratosthenes,  as  to  the  extent  and  dinslon  of  the 
inhabited  part  of  the  earth. 

The  second  book  is  mainly  occupied  with  mathe- 
matical geography.  It  contains  a  critidno  of  the 
map  of  the  w<^  by  Eratosthenes,  and  of  his  diri- 
nm  of  the  balntable  earth  into  fartionB(r«f»7(Sf>); 
an  exawtnatioa  of  the  doctnnes  ot  PoMdoniua, 
Mrtkukriy  the  di*!uon  into  six  aooea  adopted  by 
■im  and  fa;  Polybius  ;  with  remarks  on  the  snp- 
poied  drcnmnavigation  of  Libya  by  EudoxuSt  and 
on  some  errors  of  Polybius.  He  also  ffires  his  own 
views  on  the  fimn  and  magnitude  of  ue  earth,  and 
of  the  extent  of  the  halntahle  part  of  it  i  and  re- 
nwiksnpon  the  delineation  of  tVe  earth,  on  spheres 
and  surncea,  and  on  a  map  of  the  world.  He  also 
frives  a  general  sketch  of  tae  earths  halutabla  snr< 
[iioe,  with  reference  to  seat,  coontiies,  and  nations ; 
and  concludes  with  explaining  the  doctrine  of 
climates  and  of  the  shadows  projected  by  objects 
in  consequence  of  the  tun's  varying  poatUon  with 
respect  to  thorn. 

In  the  third  book  he  begins  his  descripdon: 
he  devotes  eight  books  to  Enrope ;  six  to  Asia  ; 
and  the  serenteenth  and  -last  to  Egypt  and 
Libya.  The  third  book  con  prises  the  descriptian 
of  Iberia,  and  Spain  and  Portugal,  for  which  his 
principal  aatborities  are  Artemidorus,  Polybins.  and 
Pondonins,  all  ol  whom  bad  visited  Ibei^  Arte- 
midonu  was  also  an  authority  for  his  knowledge 
of  the  sea-coast  in  general,  boUi  that  of  the  Medi- 
terranean, and  that  of  the  Ocean.  At  the  end  of 
this  boA  ha  naaksof  the  Casnteridei. 

The  fourth  book  tmts  of  Gallia  according  to 
its  fmr-fbld  division  under  Augustus,  of  Britain, 
the  description  of  which  is  meagre,  of  leme  or 
Ireland,  of  Thnle,  and  of  the  Alps.  His  principal 
aatborities  are  the  same  as  fm-  the  third  book,  with 
the  addition  of  C.  Julius  Caesar,  who  is  his  only 
authority  for  Britain.  wiUi  the  exception  of  some 
little  matter  from  Pytheaa.  Polybius  is  his  autho- 
rity for  the  description  of  the  Alps.  But  it  is  plain 
that  be  also  obtained  matter  for  his  fourth  book 
from  oral  communications  during  his  residence  in 
Italy. 

In  the  fifth  and  sixth  books  Strabo  describes 
Italy  and  the  adjacent  islands ;  and  his  description 
b^^nawith  North  Italy,  or  Oalluv  Cisalpina,  and 
the  country  of  the  Ligurea,  for  which  Polybius  is 
his  chief  authority,  though  with  respect  to  this  and 
other  paru  of  Italy  be  derived  much  infbnnation 
from  hia  own  personal  observaUmL  Eratosthenes, 
ArtemidoniB,  Ephorus,  Fabins  Pictoi;  Cnecilius, 
the  Sicilian,  and  an  anonymous  cbomgn^ber  ate 
his  main  written  anthoriUes  for  the  deaoiption  of 
Itnly,  The  anonymous  chorographei  is  supposed 
to  be  a  Roman,  because  he  gives  distances  in  Roman 
miles  and  not  in  Greek  sudia.  Some  critics  have 
ooqipctuied  that  ihii  ebwogiapher  is  H.  Vipsanina 
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Agrippa,  hat  this  work  <rf  Agrippa,  says  Groskurd, 
was  not  completed  and  published  until  after  hia 
death,  and  in  b.  c.  12,  and  consequently  much  too 
late  fyt  Strabo  to  have  made  use  of  it  between  a  r, 
29  and  26,  at  Rome.  The  translator  here  assumes 
that  he  has  fixed  Strabo's  residence  at  Rome 
during  this  period,  whereas  it  cannot  be  proved, 
and  if  it  could,  the  argument  would  not  even  then 
be  conclusive.  It  is  a  better  objection  to  the 
supposition  of  this  chorogmpher  being  Agrippa, 
"that  Strabo  made  use  of  this  work  only  for  Italy, 
perhaps  also  soutbon  Oattl,  and  for  no  other 
country,  and  yet  it  extended  over  the  whole  Ro- 
man empire."  The  fiflh  book  concludes  with  n 
description  of  Campania,  partly  from  his  own 
knowledge  and  partly  from  Autiochus  of  Syracusae 
and  others. 

In  the  nxth  book  he  describes  Southern  Italy 
and  Sicily,  widi  the  adjaeent  ialsnds  ;  and  atUs  tt 
the  end  a  shwt  sketch  of  the  extent  and  netnil 
condition  of  the  Roman  Empiie. 

In  the  seventh  book  he  treats  of  the  nations  of 
northern  and  eastern  Europe,  including  thooe  norUi 
of  the  later,  and,  south  of  the  Ister,  lllyricnm, 
Panuonia,  Dnimatia,  the  coast  of  Tfaiace  on  the 
PoDtus,  and  Epima,  with  soma  notices  of  Mace- 
donia and  Tbiaee.  That  part  of  the  book  whidi 
treated  of  Macedonia  and  Thrace  is  lost  -,  and  all 
that  we  have  in  place  of  it  fs  a  meagre  epitome. 
Strabo  does  not  state  bis  anthwities  for  what  he 
says  of  the  Germans  ;  bat  for  the  other  northern 
nations  ha  had  the  work  of  Posidonius.  Fi«  the 
tracU  south  of  the  Istw  he  had  the  lost  worit  of 
Aristotle  on  the  constitntion  of  stales,  Polylniu, 
Powdmins,  Theopompus,  and  Ephorus. 

The  eighth,  ninth,  and  tenth  books  comprehend 
the  description  ot  Hdlaa  and  the  Islands,  and,  as 
already  obaervedi  Homer  u  the  basis  of  4us  de- 
saiptioa.  The  ticatment  of  the  aubjert  in  thrse 
three  books  diffi>rs  considerably  from  that  in  the 
rest  of  the  woA:  it  is  chiefly  antiquarian  and 
mythological.  Heeren  maintains  that  Strabo  visited 
all  Hellas  and  the  islands  of  the  Archipelago,  but 
it  is  not  easy  to  [vove  this  from  his  work,  and  the 
defects  of  his  deseriigUon  are  better  evidence  for 
the  opinion  that  he  saw  very  little  of  Uie  Pelopon- 
nesns  and  of  Greece  north  of  the  Isthmns. 

The  eleventh  book  begins  with  the  description 
of  Aua,  which  is  nmsidered  as  separated  from 
Enrope  by  the  Tanais  or  Don.  Strabo  follows 
Eratosthenes  in  dividing  Asia  into  two  huge 
maisBs,  a  northern  and  a  soatfaem  mass  ;  a  natnr^ 
division  determined  by  the  diiection  the  moun- 
tain range  of  Taurus  from  west  to  east.  The  first 
or  northern  division,  that  on  this  side  Taurus,  com- 
prehends four  parts,  of  which  the  first  comprises 
the  eonntiy  between  the  Tanais,  the  Maeotis,  the 
Pontus,  and  the  Caspian ;  the  second  comprises  the 
tracts  east  of  the  Caspian,  and  Taurus  itself ;  the 
third  comprises  the  countries  south  of  the  Caucasus, 
Media,  Armenia,  and  Cappadocia  ;  and  the  fourth 
Asia  Minor,  from  the  H^ys.  The  first  three  parts 
are  described  in  the  eleventh  book,  and  the  fourth, 
with  C^padoda  and  Poitas,  in  the  twelfth,  thir- 
teenth, and  fbnrteenth  books.  For  the  first  part, 
comprised  in  the  eleventh  book,  Strabo  might,  and 
I^bahly  did  obtain  much  oral  information  in  his 
native  country  ;  some  little  he  derived  from  Hero- 
dotus, and  still  more  from  Artemidorus,  Ento- 
■tiienes,  and  the  historians  of  the  Hitiiridatic  war^ 
among  whom  was  Theophaaes,  the  friend  of  Pom* 
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Eins  Magnni.  (PInUircfa.  Pompeiwt,  c  37.  42.) 
etrodonu  of  Scepsii,  Bjpticnttn  of  Amiaai, 
and  ClitBTchiu,  wen  alao  hia  aathoritic*.  For  the 
kcdinI  put  be  had  Patrodw,  and  Ariitobuliu.  who 
dneribed  the  campaljiiM  o(  Alexander,  Bratoatlieoea, 
Herodotiu,  and  Pondoniai ;  and  for  the  third  the 
hiitoriant  of  the  Mithridatic  War. 

With  the  twelfth  book  b«viiu  the  deicription  of 
Alia  Minor,  and  treata  of  the  northern  part 
Strabo  bad  not  aeen  all  thia  tract  himadf^  ana  the 
chief  part  of  his  knowledge  waa  derived  from  oral 
iofonnation  and  the  Greek  hiatoriana.  The  de- 
acription  of  Aaia  Minor  ia  conUnned  in  the  thir- 
teenth book,  but  ia  confined  la  aome  districta  of  the 
nortb-weatem  coast  and  the  taland  of  Leaboa.  Ha 
derates,  aa  wa  migbt  expect,  a  laiga  apaca  to  the 
Tnad,  which  he  hod  dottbthaa  vjnted,  and  he 
anula  himself  of  Homer  and  the  researches  of 
Dtmtetrins  of  Scepus.  This  book  contains  mnch 
mythological  and  nistorical  matter  for  which  there 
wete  ample  msteriali  in  Ephorus,  Hellanicns, 
Cbaron,  Menecratea,  and  many  other  Greek  writera. 
His  diMsrtation  on  the  Leiegea,  C^tidant,  and  Pe- 
la^  who  ooea  inhabited  the  eoait  of  Aeolis  and  of 
Ionia,  is  chiefly  from  Menectates  and  Demetriui  of 
Scepsis. 

The  fbnrteenth  book  contuns  the  desGription  of 
the  other  parts  of  Asia  Minor.  Ionia,  Caria,  the 
ialanda  Samoa,  Ch^o^  Rhodes,  the  countries  Lycia, 
Pamphjrlia,  and  Cillcia,  and  the  idand  Cyprus. 
In  addition  to  the  authorities  which  he  had  for  the 
thirteenth  book,  ho  adds  for  this  book  also  Phere- 
cydes  of  Syros,  for  the  Milesian  coloniei  Anaxi- 
menes  of  Lampsacus,  and  Heiodotna,  Thncydides, 
Ephonu^  ArtemidoniB,  EnbutlieiMB,  and  Post- 
denina. 

The  fifteenth  and  slxlernth  books  conbun  the 
description  of  the  second  great  division  of  A8ia,the 
southern,  or  the  part  on  Uiat  aide  of  Taumi.  The 
fifteenth  book  contnina  the  description  of  India  and 
Persia,  which  Strebo  never  visited.  His  descrip- 
lion  of  India  ia  very  iinperfeet  aa  a  geographioU 
descciption,  but  it  contiuns  much  Talnable  matter, 
partiGuIariy  about  tlie  people,  which  he  derived 
from  the  hiatoriana  of  Alexander  and  of  the  cam- 
paigns of  Seleucua  in  India,  Patrodes,  Aristo- 
bnlus,  and  Nearchns,  the  two  last  of  whom  we 
know  how  to  estimate  by  the  ud  of  Atrtan,  he 
Jndiciansly  made  his  ehw  autharitiaa.  He  also 
nsed  Megasthenes,  Oneucritns,  Deimachns,  and 
Clitarchui,  but  he  did  not  put  confidence  in  them. 
For  East  Persia,  or  Ariana,  Eratoithcnea  is  hia 
chief  authority  ;  for  West  Persia,  or  Persia  Proper, 
he  had  Ariitobulus  and  Polycletus  of  Larissa,  who 
wrote  a  history  of  Alexander  ;  and  be  derived 
•omethinf;  from  Herodotus. 

In  the  uxteenth  book  he  treats  of  Assyria,  with 
Babylonia  and  Mesopotamia,  Syria  with  Phoenicia 
and  Pdeatine,  the  Persian  Oul^  the  Red  Sea,  and 
the  cout  of  Ethiopia,  and  Aiabn.  His  chief  au- 
thorities fhr  Aaayna,  Babylonia,  and  Hesopotania. 
wen  some  of  the  historians  of  Alexander,  and 
Eratosthenes,  Poiidonins,  and  Herodotus:  for  the 
other  parte.  Eratosthenea,  Posidonins,  and  Artemi* 
dorus.  His  description  of  Arabia  and  the  adjacent 
coast  of  Libya  is  founded  on  Eratosthenes  and 
Artemidorus,  but  Artemidoms  derived  materials 
for  hia  description  of  tha  Red  Sea  from  Agathar- 
chidea  of  Cnidoa,  Stnbo  also  obtained  tnal  in- 
formation about  Aiabia  from  his  friends  Aelitu 
OiUni  and  the  Stoic  Athanodomi. 
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In  the  seventeenth  and  last  book  Stnbo  JescritKt 
Egypt,  Ethiopia,  and  the  norfh  coast  of  Libya.  He 
bad  seen  all  Egypt  as  far  as  the  first  catancta,  and 
bis  description  m  this  country  and  of  its  ascient 
monnmenu  Is  one  of  the  most  cam]^te  parts  of  his 
work.  Besides  the  information  that  he  could  collect 
in  Alexandria,  he  had  Eratosthenes,  Endoma, 
Ariato,  Polylnua,  and  PMidonins.  For  the  Am- 
monium ho  had  dw  historians  of  Alexander,  whom 
Atrian  afbirwards  nsed  ;  ud  fbr  Ethiopia  the  au- 
thority of  Petronins,  who  had  carried  on  war 
there,  and  also  Agadiarchides  and  Herodotns.  Aa 
to  the  country  of  the  Libyans  and  the  tribes  Strabo 
says  little  that  is  new  ;  but  he  made  use  of  Era- 
tosthenes, Artemidoras,  Poaidoniwh  and  Iphicratea, 
who  wnta  a  work  on  the  ^antt  and  animab  of 
Libya. 

SUabo's  historical  woric  Is  mentioned  by  Jooephns 
(J'ewuil.^Hftj.  xiv.7)andbyPlourch.  Hiageogra- 
phical  work  is  only  mentioned  by  Marcianns  of 
Heraclea,  at  the  commencement  of  his  Periplus, 
Athenaeus,  and  by  Harpocntion,  in  his  Ijexicon  of 
dia  Ten  Onton  {Aix^^'t  Aawnfs).  It  was  laigelj 
used  by  St^hanua  of  Bnaotimn,  in  Aa  fifUi 
eentnry.  It  is  not  quoted  by  Pausanias,  whidi  is 
not  surprising  ;  bnt  it  is  somewhat  singular  that 
Plinios  does  not  refer  to  it  in  hia  Natural  History, 
a  drcumstance  which  jostiBes  the  oondusion  that 
he  was  not  acquainted  with  the  work.  Copea  of 
the  geography  wen  probaUr  dear,  which  will  ex- 
pUin  iu  not  being  much  in  dicuUtion,  though  the 
expense  alone  vrould  not  have  prevented  Plinius 
from  getting  it.  "How  mueh'h^ner  an  we," 
exclaims  Grosknrd,  with  tme  Philhdlenie  en- 
thusiasm, **to  whim  the  okl  Qntk  anthora  an 
now  ol^red  in  unlimited  abundance  and  in  duae- 
silTer-groschen-little-volnmes  (dieidnwigrosdien- 
biindchen),** 

If,  then,  then  wen  few  cojnes  of  Strabn,  it  is 
somethiug  of  an  acddent  that  the  woi^  exists  at 
all ;  and  it  seems  probabia  that  the  extant  MSS. 
may  all  owe  their  origja  to  Bone  one  that  exited 
in  the  middle  ages.  Thia  inference  aj^Mars  to  fU- 
low  from  the  feet  of  the  great  corruption  of  Stnbo^ 
text,  and  the  general  agreement  of  all  MSS.  which 
have  hitherto  been  coUated  in  their  bcnnae  and 
errors,  fbr  alight  disciepandes  in  MSS.  naturally 
result  from  enpying,  especially  when  the  copyist  is 
not  a  critic  The  grant  laeuna  at  the  end  at  the 
seventh  book  is  fiHind  In  all  the  MSS.;  bnt  then 
must  have  been  some  MS&  on  which  waa  framed 
the  Epitome  which  occupies  the  pbice  of  the  wiginal 
text,  now  deficient  The  valuable  MS.  now  at 
Paris  {Cod.  Par.  1393 ;  in  Falconer's  edition, 
Par.  3)  was  brought  from  Asia  in  1733,  by  tha 
Abb6  Serin. 

An  Epitome  or  Cbrestomatheia  of  Strabo  was 
made  by  an  unknown  author,  probably  about  a.  d. 
980.  It  ia  printed  in  the  second  volume  of  Hud- 
son's Minor  Qoogn^phen,  and  in  tlu  editioaa  of 
Faloom  and  Koray.  This  epitome,  which  haa  all 
the  fiulta  inbemit  in  aa  qritoma,  and  aome  that 
an  not  unavoidable,  extends  to  the  whole  work, 
and  is  of  some  nse,  as  it  hai  been  made  from  a 
MS.  difierent  from  any  that  exist.  Another 
epitome,  still  in  MS-,  waa  made  by  tha  monk 
Maximas  Planndes  about  1 350 ;  and  exceipts  from 
the  fint  ten  books  made  by  netho,  tha  teader  of 
Cudhnl  Beaaarion,  an  still  ia  MS.  Tha  exeerpu 
wen  collated  hy  Siebenkeea^  and  nsed  in  the  Sie* 
benfceea-Tnchucke  edition. 
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The  fint  edttioo  of  Stnbo  wu  by  AUnt,  V«> 
nice,  1516;  ud  thii  text  was  followed  in  tbe 
edition!  of  Hopper  and  Hmebftch,  fiule,  1549, 
tuid  «f  Xyiudu  (Holsmann),  Batle,  1571*  with 
a  new  Ladn  muon.  nert  cditioa  of  the 
text  wu  by  Cuaaboti,  who  naed  mtcebI  MSSh 
but  it  is  ancertun  if  they  exist  There  u«  two 
editioiu  of  the  text  by  Cuanbon.  Genera,  1587, 
and  Paris,  1920,  foL,  accompanied  by  a  Latin 
tnnslation  and  a  commentary.  Casaubon,  who 
was  odIt  twenty-eigbt  years  of  age  whea  he 
edited  wis  ivodc,  did  t  gnat  deal  for  Stnbo, 
though  he  could  hxn  done  more,  if  he  had  taken 
more  time  abont  it.  His  cinnmentary  t*  pretty 
complete  for  the  fiiat  books,  but  it  gndnallr 
becomes  more  meagre  as  he  approached  the  end  of 
his  laboora.  The  edition  of  1620  doe*  not  difier 
HMterially  from  that  of  1587,  and  it  is  that  which 
is  generally  referred  to  by  the  page.  No  new 
edition  of  Stnbo  appeared  hi  a  long  time,  and  the 
critics  were  contented  with  making  occasional  cor- 
rections of  certain  passages  and  incidental  remarks. 
The  eonjecttties  of  Thomas  Tyrwhitt,  London, 
]783,in  nlaabk. 

The  reprint  of  (Ambon's  edition  by  Alme- 
loveen,  Amsterdam,  1707,  is  niefbl  for  tho  col- 
lection of  the  notes  of  virions  cHtics.  A  new 
edition  of  Strabo  was  commenced  by  Brequigny, 
but  onl^  three  books  appeared,  Paris,  1 763.  He 
h-ft  behind  him  «  French  translation  with  notes  in 
Latin,  which  wu  used  bj  tha  Fmieh  tnnalntoit 
of  Strabo. 

The  seventh  edition  of  Stiabo,  that  of  Falconet, 
Oxford,  1807,  2  vols.  feL,  was  begun  after  the 
edition  of  Siebenkees,  bnt  finished  before  it.  It  is 
a  reprint  from  Ahneloreen,  and  contains  no  im- 
provonent  of  the  text,  though  there  were  means 
for  dni^  this,  in  the  collecuon  of  &n  MSS.  by 
Yillebnine^  and  in  othar  resoureei.  ^lis  adiUon 
contains  the  coUatim  of  the  Eton  MS.,  that  of 
the  Eflcuiial,  and  two  Medicean  MSS. ;  also  the 
conjectures  of  Tyrwhitt,  and  some  remarks  of 
Villebrono  and  Falconer.  There  are  seventeen  ; 
maps  intended  for  the  illustration  of  Strabo. 

The  eighth  edition  of  Strabo  was  commenced  by 
Professor  J.  P.  Siebenkees,  Leipzig,  1811.  He 
ouly  lived  to  complete  tbe  first  six  books  in  2  vols. 
Svo. ;  and  the  worit  was  finished  by  Professor 
Tsschncke  in  1811.  Siebenkees  did  bis  part 
very  ill ;  bnt  tho  editbin  improTed  gnatlj  aftar 
Tuchoeke  commenced  bis  laboors.  He  made, 
however,  few  corrections,  having  a  religious  respect 
for  the  readings  of  the  MS.,  and  his  text  di0en 
little  from  that  of  the  edition  of  Caaanbon.  Friede- 
maiin  added  as  a  continuation  and  seventh  part  of 
this  work  the  commeniarj  of  Casaobon,  and  a  very 
aoomlate  critical  apparatus. 

The  ninth  edition  of  Strabo  was  by  the  leamod 
Greek  of  Chios,  Adamantioa  Koray,  which  ap- 
peared at  Paris,  1815—1818,  i  vols.  8vo.  This 
was  really  the  fint  critical  edition  of  Strabo  that 
was  wortiiy  of  the  name,  thon^  he  is  perhaps 
justly  blamed  for  being  sometimes  too  bold  in  sub- 
stituting the  conjectures  of  others  or  his  own  for 
MSS.  readings  which  ought  not  to  be  rejected. 
The  fint  volume  ccmtains  a  map  to  illustrate  the 
geofrnphical  system  of  Strabo,  by  Gosselin. 

The  tenth  edition,  wliidt  is  not  yet  eompleled, 
is  by  Gnstams  Kramer,  and  is  br  fiw  the  nost 
valuable  that  has  yet  appeared.  The  two  volianes 
which  have  been  pubUshed  (Beriin,  1844  and 
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1847)  coDtiun  books  i. — xiL  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  founded  on  a  new  collation  of  MSS^  and 
is  famished  with  a  critical  commentary. 

The  first  Latin  translation  of  Stiabo  appeared 
fiMty-fivs  jrean  befim  tha  Greek  text  at  Aldns. 
GoBiini «  Verona  ttnmlBted  the  flnt  ten  boiAs, 
and  Gregorio  of  Tifemo  the  rem^der.  The  next 
veru(»i,  that  of  Xjiander,  is  much  superior,  and  is 
printed  in  both  editiiais  of  Casaubon,  in  that  <k 
Abneloveen.  and  in  the  Siebenkees- Tzschucke 
edition,  with  some  corrections.  Strabo  was  wdl 
translated  into  Italian  from  a  MS.  by  Bonaccioli, 
Venice,  1552  or  1562.  A  German  tranaltfioo  by 
A.J.  Penzel  appeared  at  Lemgo,  1 775, &c,  4  vols, ; 
but  it  it  said  to  have  little  merit. 

A  Fwach  tr&nilation  «f  Stnbo  appeued  at 
Paris,  iqpfi— 1819,  in  five  quarto  volnmea,  wiA 
the  title  G^ographie  de  Strabon,  tndoite  da 
Grec  en  Fran<;iiis,"  and  accompanied  by  co|rfous 
critical  and  other  notes.  It  was  translated  by  La 
Porte  dn  Theil  and  Koray,  with  the  exception  «j 
Du  Theil's  share,  which  wu  left  unfinished  by  hia 
death  in  1815,  and  which  was  completed  by  L» 
tronna,  who  lanslated  tbe  sixteenth  and  seven- 
teenth books.  GoBSeHn  added  the  geographiad  ex- 
planations, and  five  maps  to  illustrate  tbe  systems 
of  Eratosthenes.  Hipparchus,  Polybias,  and  Strabo, 
with  respect  to  the  inhabited  portimi  of  the  earth. 
The  notes  «f  Da  Tlidl  an  aonetimea  exeeedingly 
dtfinsa. 

Aa  Itaimn  translation  1^  Ambroaoli  wai  pnb- 
liriied  at  Milan,  1828,  4  vols.  8vo,  and  4t0i 

The  best  translation  of  Strabo  is  the  new  Ger- 
man version  by  C.  J.  Oroskurd,  3  vols.  Svo.,  Beriin 
and  Stettin,  1831—1883.  The  fourth  volome, 
Berlin,  1834,  contains  a  very  complete  Index, 
which  is  adapted  to  the  second  edition  of  Caaaubon 
and  all  snbeeqnent  editions,  cxcqit  the  small 
Tandnits  edition,  the  only  one  mt  has  not  Uie 
paging  of  Casaubon's  edition  in  the  matgio.  The 
transition  of  Groskurd  is  made  from  the  coi^ 
rected  text  of  Strabo,  and  ha  has  availed  himself 
of  tbe  hbonn  of  all  bis  predeoessors.  In  addition 
to  this  he  has  bestowed  great  pains  on  his  vers) on, 
which  is  a  most  valuable  addition  to  the  liteiatnre 
of  his  country :  those  who  occupy  themielvea  with 
the  history  of  geography,  and  with  ancient  geo- 
gnq>hy  in  particular,  may  qow  ascertain  the  meaning 
of  Stnbo,  BO  &r  as  it  is  possible  to  ascertain  it. 
The  author  hu  added  many  valuable  notes  at  tin 
bottom  of  the  page.  To  say  that  sneh  a  worii 
cannot  be  free  from  error,  is  not  to  dispar^  it. 
A  comparison  of  many  parts  with  tiie  irriginid  baa 
convinced  the  writer  of  this  article  of  the  fidelity, 
diligence,  and  sound  knowledge  of  tbe  learned 
translator.  Ttte  trushition  is  not  dedicated  to  a 
king  w  any  great  person,  for  we  pesame  diat  the 
author  had  not  imperial  or  royu  patronage,  like 
the  I^«nch  translaton  of  Stnbo.  It  is  dedicated 
to  nobody,  —  to  tbe  Manes  of  Stnbo,  The 
pre&ce  and  introduction  contain  a  dissertation  on 
Strabo,  his  life  and  writings,  which,  with  HaerenH 
Esny,  **  De  Fontibue  Geograpbicomm  Stnbonis,** 
OSttingen  1S23,  and  the  Oeognflhj  nf  Stiabo^  k 
the  chief  authority  for  this  artide.         [O.  L.] 

STRABO,  ACI'LIUS,  accused  by  the  inha. 
bitants  of  Cyrano  in  a.  d.  59  (Tac  Anx.  ziv.  1 8). 

STRABO,  FA'NNIUS.  I.  C,  Fanniits  Stra. 
Btswasennsul  B.C.  161  with  M.  Valerias  Hestalla. 
In  their  eonsnlship  the  tbetnridans  were  expelled 
fnaiRorao  (0«lLxT.ll;  SoebtioAU-l),  Fa»- 
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niu  ilso  propoMd  a  lez  nuntiiuia  (OelL  {i.  34 ; 
UKnb.  SaL  a.  13;  Plin.A.  AT.  x.  60.9.  71). 

3.  C.  FANHiin  C  w.  Stiubo,  Uw  m  of  Um 
pnoedmg,  WW  consul  B.  c  122  with  Co.  Domitiui 
Akeiiobsrbtu.  la  hu  tribuocihip  of  the  plebs  he 
bad  followed  the  guidance  and  advice  of  Sdpki 
Africanm  Knior.  Fanniui  owed  bu  election  to 
the  «(Huahliip  diiefly  to  the  iDfluence  of  C.  Orao- 
ebiiB,  who  anvaMed  the  people  on  bis  behalf,  a* 
he  WM  anxioui  to  prevent  nia  enemy  Opimia* 
from  obtuning  the  office.  But  as  eoon  as  Fanniua 
entered  npon  the  connUhip,  he  supported  the 
■riatocraej',  and  took  an  active  part  in  oppoeiiig  tba 
meanuei  of  Oneehtia.  He  pubtiabed  a  pmcJamfr 
tion  mmunding  all  the  Italian  allie*  to  leave 
Rome,  and  he  spoke  against  the  proposal  of  Orao- 
ehiu,  who  wished  to  give  the  Roman  fiMchtse  to 
the  L«tin(i  This  speech  was  preserved' and  was 
regarded  as  a  master-piece  in  the  time  ot  Cioeio. 
Many  persons  questioned  whether  it  had  been 
eempQeed  bj  Fannins  himself^  as  he  had  tba  repu- 
tation of  being  only  a  middling  oiator }  but  Cicm 
asngns  it  to  him.  It  continued  to  be  read  by  the 
gnunnrnrtaiit  (Cic.  Br^  26 ;  Plin.  ff.  AT.  ii.  32 ; 
Pint,  a  Cfraeai.  8,  11,  12;  Cic.  ds  OraL  iil  47; 
JbiLVtetrTfe  A<  Met,  p.  224.  ed.  Orelli ;  Meyer, 
OraL  Rom,  ^agm.  p.  191,  &&,  2d  ed.) 

S.  C.  FANinin  M.  p.  Strabo,  the  son-in-law 
of  Tiwrlini,  ia  frequently  ctaifeunded  with  C.  Fan- 
nins C.  t  [No.  2.]  Id  his  youth  he  served  in 
Africa,  under  Scipio  Africanus,  in  B.a  146,  and 
along  with  Tib.  Gracchus,  was  the  first  to  mount 
the  walls  of  Carth^  on  the  capture  of  the  city. 
He  afterwards  served  in  Spi^n  with  distinction,  in 

B.  c.  142,  under  Fabius  Maximuc  Servilianufti 
(Pint.  Tib.  Gnuek.  4 ;  Appian,  //up.  67.)  Fan- 
niua ia  introduced  by  Cicero  as  one  of  the  speakers 
both  in  hie  woik  De  RepvIUioa,  and  in  his  treatise 
De  Amidtia.  At  the  advice  of  hit  fiuher^in-law 
LaeliaB.  Fannioa  had  attended  the  leetnraa  of  the 
Stoic  f^iloBopher,  Panaetina.  His  style  of  speak- 
ing was  hanher  than  that  of  hla  nameiaka,  C. 
FanniuB  C.  t.  and  none  of  his  orations  an  men- 
tioned by  Cicero.  He  owed  his  celebrity  in 
literatore  to  his  History,  which  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  the  style  of  which  is  described  by  Ci- 
ono  as  **neqae  nimis  in  fans  neqoa  perfeete  di- 
serta."  We  have  no  information  respecting  the 
extent  of  this  History;  we  only  know  timt  it 
treated  of  contemporary  events  ;  and  Uiat  it  pos- 
sessed stnne  merit  appears  from  the  fact  of  Brutus 
making  an  abridgment  of  it.  Sallast  likewise 
pnises  its  truth.  (Cic.  de  Ap.  i.  12,  LaeL  I, 
BnO.  26,  31,  eomp.  21,  de  Leg.  \.%adAU.  xii.  £  ; 
SalL  i9>.  FielarM.  p.  £7,  ed.  Oielli ;  Kranse,  Vitae 
a  Pri^  Hid.  Ram.  p.  171,  &c;  OrelU,  Omom. 
TM.  pp.  249, 2A0.) 

One  of  the  difficnlties  rsspeeting  this  C  Fannius 
M.  t  arises  from  a  letter  of  Cicero,  in  which  he 
writes  to  Attieos  to  ask  him  under  what  consols 

C.  Fannins  H.  f.  was  tiihone  of  the  i^be,  adding 
that  he  believed  that  it  was  during  the  censorship 
of  P.  A&icanus  and  L.  Muramius,  that  is,  in  B.  c. 
142  (Cic  ad  AU.  xvi.  13,  c).  Pighius  tiierefore 
concluded  from  this  passme,  that  the  C  Fannina 
M.  £  who  was  tribima  of  the  ^ebt  in  n.  c.  142, 
nust  have  been  a  diffiBrent  person  from  die  eon-w- 
law  1^  Ladins,  who  was  serving  that  year  in 
Spain,  as  we  bsve  alnady  seen ;  and  he  sccord- 
iogly  BQi^osea  that  there  were  tbma  contcmporariea 
mm  name  of  C.  Fannins,  namely,  1.  C  Fannius, 


C.  £.  consul  B.  c.  122 ;  2.  C.  Fannius,  M.  L  ttibnne 
B.C.  143,  and  3.  C.  Fannins,  M.£,  the  seo-in-hw 
of  l«elias  and  the  historian.   But  the  oeation  of 

another  person  of  the  same  name  in  order  to  gi-t 
out  of  a  chronological  difficnlty,  is  always  snipi- 
cious ;  and  if  there  wen  three  C.  Fannii,  who  were 
contempotaries,  Cicero  would  hardly  have  Mnitted 
to  mention  them,  especially  since  he  t^tak*  of  the 
two  C.  Fannii  in  such  close  connection.  Orelli 
supposes  (Oaosi.  TuU,  I.  c)  that  C  Fannius,  the 
Mn-in-law  of  I^lius,  was  tribone  of  the  soldiers 
in  Spain  in  a.  c  142,  and  that  Cicero  eonfoonded 
this  tribaneship  with  the  tribunesbip  of  the  pleb^ 
Bnt  this  supposition  of  Orelli  cannot  ba  flonaet,  if 
Cicero  {d»  i.  12}  is  right  in  bis  statenent 
that  the  son-in-law  of  Laelins  was  only  of  qnaes- 
torian  age  in  b.  a  129,  that  is,  not  more  than  thirty, 
since  in  that  case  he  would  not  have  been  cjd 
enough  to  have  been  tribune  of  the  soldiers  in  B.  c 
142.  It  is  much  more  probable  that  Cicero  con- 
founded C  Fannina,  M.  £,  the  m»-in-law  of  Lie- 
Una,  with  C.  f^iua,  C.  £,  and  that  the  latter 
was  tribune  of  the  plebs  in  b.  o.  142.  It  is,  bow- 
ever,  quite  impouible  to  reconcile  all  the  state- 
ments of  ancient  wr^rs  respecting  this  C.  Fannius. 
According  to  his  own  statement,  as  preserved  by 
Plutarch  (7U.  CraaA.  4),  he  was  one  of  the  first 
to  mount  the  walls  of  Carthage  in  B.  &  14ti,  bnt  if 
he  was  Uitrty  in  &  &  129,  be  could  only  Inm  bem 
thirteen  in  the  fiirmar  yenri 

STRABO,  a  JU'LIUS  CAESAR.  [Cab- 
Biit,  No.  10.] 

STRABO,  M.  LAE'NIUS,  of  Bmndlsbon,  a 
Roman  eqnes  and  a  friend  of  Vam,  was  the  first 
person  who  introduced  the  use  of  the  aviariea,  in 
which  birds  of  various  kinds  were  kept.  (Varr. 
A.  /e.  iii  5.  §  6  ;  Plin.  H.  N.  z.  50,  s.  72,  where  he 
is  erroneously  called  M.  Ztoeiiiu  Stisbo.) 

STRABU,  CN.  POMP£IU&  [Pompbius, 
No.  21.] 

STRABO,  8EIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes,  waa  com- 
mander of  the  praetorian  troops  at  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Augustus  and  the  commencement 
of  that  of  Tiberius.  He  was  subsequently  sent 
by  the  latter  emperor  to  govern  Egypt,  and  was 
then  succeeded  in  the  sole  command  of  the  prae- 
torian troops  by  his  son,  the  notorions  Sejanns,  who 
had  shared  with  him  the  command  finm  the  first 
year  of  the  reigii  of  Tiberius.  (Tac.  Aim.  i,  7, 
24,  iv.  1  ;  Dion  Cass.  IWL  19.)  [Skjanus.] 

STRABO,  Tl'TlUS.  1.  C,  belonged  to  the 
repnUicsn  party  on  the  death  of  Caasar.  (Cic 
ad  Fam,  xiu  6.) 

2.  L.,  a  Roraan  eqnes,  whom  Cicero  introduced 
to  M.  Brutus  {ad  Fum.  xiii.  14). 

STRABO.  L.  VOLTEJUS,  known  onlyfiwn 
coins,  a  specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The 
obverse  represenia  the  hnd  of  Jupiter,  the  revene 
Emopa  carried  nw»  on  the  balL  (Eckbri,  vol  v. 
p.  345.) 
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STRABO,  C.  PAETILIUS,  C.  U  th«  name 
of  a  freedman,  which  appean,  with  the  epithet 
Cauator,  on  an  inscription,  respecting  the  ge- 
nuineneae  of  which  there  ara  itrong  doubt*.  There 
n  no  other  mention  of  thia  aruat.  (Mtintori, 
Tk«t.  toL  i.  Ixz.  n.  6 ;  Mafl^  Art  CH  Lapid. 
p^214;  Or«lIi,  Itacr.  Lot.  SaL  a.  16U:  R.  Ro- 
cbette.  Lean  i  M.  SeAom,  p.  409.)       [P.  S.] 

STRATEQOPU'LUS,  GREGCRIUS. 

STRATinS  Cirpinos.)  1.  A  tmi  of  Nertor 
and  Anaxibia.  (Horn.  Od.  iii.  413.) 

2.  A  son  of  Clymenna.  (Paiu.  iz.  ST.  1 1.) 

3.  Stratioi,  i.  e.  the  warlika,  ocenn  alao  aa  a 
surname  of  Zeui  and  Ana.  (Stnb.  xiv.  p.  659 ; 
Herod.  V.  119.)  [L.  S.] 

STRATIUS-GlTfirfrMr).  1.  An  AcbaHtn  of 
Tribwa,  was  one  of  the  depatiee  who  met  to  deli- 
beiate  concerning  the  couiae  to  be  panned  at  the 
breaUng  out  of  the  war  between  Peraeus  and  the 
Romans  (b.  c.  169).  Though  his  sentiments  were 
hostile  to  Rome,  he  disanaded  his  countrymen  from 
taking  any  active  part  agmnst  the  republic  (Polyb. 
zxrilL  6).  He  waa  one  of  the  Aehaeans  aftei^ 
wards  oazied  to  Rome  in  B.  o.  167.  to  await  the 
jndgment  of  the  senate,  and  an  embassy  sent 
thiUier  by  his  conntrymen  in  B.  c.  160,  had  for  its 
chief  object  to  obtain  the  liberation  of  him  and 
Polybios  (Id.  zzzii.  7).  He  was  not,  however, 
Kt  free  till  long  after,  when  he  returned  to  his 
aativa  eoontiy,  whwe  wa  find  him  thenceforth 
taking  a  strong  pert  in  support  of  the  Romas  in- 
fluence, and  opposing  the  destnictire  counsels  of 
Ciitolaiis  and  Piaeus,    (Id.  xzzTiii.  5,  xL  4.) 

3,  A  physician  and  firiend  of  Enmenes  II.,  king 
of  PoigMinii,  vho  waa  snt  by  Un  to  Boma  in 
a.  c  167,  to'  leatiain  as  well  aa  obaerre  the  am- 
bitiona  dswigns  of  his  brother  Attalua.  By  his 
prudent  adnunitions  he  succeeded  in  recalling  that 
prince  to  a  sense  of  duty.  (Polyb.  xxx.  2  ;  Liv. 
xIt.  19.)  [E.H.R] 

STRATOCLfiS  iJrparoKKv*).  1.  An  Athe- 
ninn  orator,  the  son  of  Euthydenras.  Ha  was  a 
contemporary  of  Demosthenes,  and  a  fHend  of  the 
omtor  Lycurgus.  It  waa  on  his  motion  that  a 
decree  waa  paaaed  investing  Lycurgna  with  the 
office  of  manager  of  the  public  revenue  (Plut.  VU. 
I.  Orot  p.  852.  a.),  Stratodes  was  a  virulent  op- 
ponent of  Demosthenes,  whom  he  charged  with 
having  aooapted  bribes  from  Harpalus  (Deinarch. 
■a  DmoM.  pp.  175,  a.  177,  a.  Compare  Ds- 
uosraiNU,  vol  i.  p.  986).  He  was  himself  a 
man  of  very  disreputable  character,  though  a  per- 
sttasive  speaker  (Denoeth'  adv.  Pantaen,  f.  944.  c ; 
Phit  Demtr.  e.  11.  p.  89S,  e.).  Plntaidi  com- 
paras  him  to  Cleon,  whom  be  seems  even  to  have 
surpassed  in  Icnpudenee.  On  the  occauon  of  the 
defeat  of  AmoTgua  (b.  c.  322)  Stratocles,  having 
himself  received  intelligence  some  time  before  the 
news  became  generally  known,  crowned  himself 
with  ach^^t,  and  went  through  the  Cecameicus, 
ptDchuining  that  the  Atbenius  had  been  vietori- 
ons,  and  bidding  the  people  celobnite  a  festival  of 
thanksgiving.  When  the  real  state  of  the  case 
became  known,  and  the  people  indignantly  charged 
him  with  having  deceived  them,  be  asked,  with 
consummate  e^ntery,  what  harm  he  had  done, 
for  it  waa  owing  to  him  that  they  had  bad  three 
days*  enjoyment  Stratocles  especially  distin- 
guished himself  by  his  extravagant  flattery  of  De- 1 
metrius,  in  whose  honour  he  brought  forward  iii  I 


the  assembly  the  mnat  preposterou  deerees  (Pint. 
Demetr.  11, 12).  When  on  one  occasion,  he  pro- 
posed a  vote  that  whatever  Demetrius  ordered  was 
pious  towards  the  gods  and  jnst  towards  men,  a 
satirical  remade  of  Demochares  in  reply  to  some 
who  said  that  Stntocles  miut  be  mad  to  propose 
such  decrees,  led  to  a  quarrel  between  Demochares 
and  the  partisans  of  Stratocles,  and  ultimately  to 
the  banishment  of  the  fonner  (Pint.  Demetr.  c  24. 
CompBie  DufocHARBS,  vol.  L  p.  973).  It  waa 
to  accommodate  the  celebration  of  the  Hendnian 
mysteries  to  the  convenience  or  caprice  ofDeme  trios, 
who  demanded  to  be  initiated,  that  Stratocles  pro. 
posed  theontrageouslyabsurd  decree,  that  the  people 
should  call  the  month  Munychion  Anthesterion,  and 
celebrate  the  smaller  mysteries,  and  then  forthwith 
change  the  name  again  to  Boednmion  and  celebrate 
the  greater  mysteries  (Pint  Ametr.  26).  This  waa 
in  B.  c.  302.  A  fragment  of  a  speech  of  Suntocles 
is  quoted  by  Photios  f,Cod.  ccL  4.  p.447,a.  ed.  Bek- 
ker.)  from  Agatharchidea  (Ruhnken.  HiiL  CriL, 
Orat.  Grxtec.  Opusc.  p.  362,  &c). 

We  find  a  Stratocles  mentioned  as  one  of  the 
Athenian  cenemls  at  the  battle  of  Chneroneia,  in 
&  c.  338.  (Polvaen.  Strateg.  iv.  2 ;  eomp.  Aescb. 
adv.  Cta.  c  45.  p.  74.)  Droysen  [GeaA.  der 
Nachfolger  AleMmden,  p.  498)  conudecs  the  gen^ 
ral  and  the  orator  to  be  identical. 

Cioera  (ffncfuv  II)  mentions  •  Stratocles  In  a 
connection  which  aeema  to  point  him  out  aa  a  rbe- 
torician  who  was  the  anther  of  some  biatorical 
work.  Ruhnken,  however  &  p.  S64)  identifiei 
him  with  the  Athenian  orator. 

2.  A  celebrated  actor  at  Roma,  mentioned  by 
Quintilian  {ImtL  OraL  zl  8,  §  178)  and  Javenal 
(iii.  99)w 

3.  Some  others  of  the  lome  name  are  met  with, 
the  notices  of  whom  are  not  worth  inserting 
here.  [C.  P.  M  ] 

STRA'TOLAS  {irpariKas),  a  citizen  of  Elis, 
and  one  of  the  leaders  of  the  oligarchical  party 
there.  In  B.  c.  364  we  find  him  in  command  of 
what  Xenophon  calls  the  Three  Hundred, — per- 
haps a  body  organiied  by  the  oligarchs  oat  of  tbe& 
own  class,  in  imitation  of  the  Sacred  Band  of 
Thebes  (see  Thiriwall's  Greeca,  vol.  v,  p.  13C). 
Acting  in  thia  capacity,  he  fell  in  faattie  at  01ym< 
pia  against  the  Arcadians,  who  had  invaded  Elia, 
and  were  attempting  to  celebrate  the  Olympic 
games  under  the  presidency  of  pisa.  (Xen.  HM. 
vii.4.§§15.31;comp.Diod.xv.  77.82.)    [E.  E.] 

STRATON  (3Tpir»»'), historical.  l.ATyrian, 
who  was  preserved  by  the  gratitude  of  bis  slave, 
upon  occasion  of  a  general  servile  insurtection,  and 
was  subaeqnentiy  eleeted  by  general  consent  to  be 
king  of  Tyre,a  ciignity  whidi  ne  transmitted  to  hia 
descendants.  No  clus  is  given  us  jo  die  date  of 
this  story,  which  is  recorded  only  by  Jos  tin  (xviiL 
3),  and  wears  a  very  fabulous  aspect. 

2.  Son  of  Gerostratua,  the  king  or  dynast  of 
Aradus  in  Phoenicia  at  the  time  of  iu  conquest  by 
Alexander.  Qaroatratns  himaelf  was  absent  with 
the  Persian  fleet,  but  Straton  bastenad  after  Uie 
battie  of  Issua  (b.  c  333)  to  meet  the  conqtteror 
on  hia  advance  into  Phoenicia  with  the  offenng  of 
a  crown  of  gold,  and  bearing  tbe  lubnusuon 
Aradus  and  its  dependent  dtiea.  (Airian.  A»iA. 
a.  13;  CurLiv.  1.  g  6.) 

3.  King  or  dynast  of  Sidon,at  the  same  period, 
was  distinguished  for  his  luxtiry  and  volnptnona- 
aess,  in  which  be  sought  to  vie  with  his  conteot* 
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pnrar;  Nicoclu,  king  of  Salftmis  (Alhen.  xii  p. 
5:{l).  After  the  coDqont  of  Phoenicia,  he  wu 
depoaed  bj  Alex&ndw  on  account  of  the  Buppoit 
he  had  given  to  Oanini,  and  hii  throne  conferred 
npon  Abdalonimui,  a  man  in  humble  circnmatancei. 
(Curt.  IT.  1.  S 16 ;  D>(><L  xviL  47,  erroDeoualr  n- 
pnaeaU  him  m  king  of  Tyre.) 

4.  A  Oieek  rhetorician,  a  (riend  of  M.  Brutoa, 
who  was  present  with  him  at  the  fatal  battle  of 
Philippi  (b.  c.  42),  nnd  )iaring  fled  with  him  from 
the  tield,  was  induced  to  ren^r  him  a  last  service 
by  dispatching  him  with  his  own  sword.  He  was 
•nbsequeMtl;  reconciled  with  OctaTitui,  who  treated 
him  with  d'iatinGtiDn,  aad  to  whom  he  rendered 
good  serric*  at  the  battle  of  Actium.  (Plut  Brut 
52.  53.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STRATON  (2tp<(t«w),  Bterary.  1.  An  Athe- 
niiui  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  according 
tu  Suidas  (4.  v.\  who  nuBtiona  his  plaj  mUtled 
4efn(,  wbkb  ia,  no  doubt,  the  same  as  the  4om- 
tiinSt  from  which  a  considerable  fragmeut  is  quoted 
by  Atbenaeos  (iz.  p.  382,  &).  From  the  frequency 
with  which  the  name  of  the  comic  poet  SlraUiM 
occurs  corrupted  into  Slraton^  some  distinguished 
Scholars  have  sui^wsed  that  the  fragment  in  Athe- 
naena  ihonid  be  ascribed  to  Suattia,  and  that  the 
comic  poet  StraUm  owes  his  existence  aoldy  to  the 
errors  of  transcribers,  followed  by  Suidas.  It  has, 
bnwever,  been  showu  by  Meiiieke,  from  the  i»- 
temni  evidence  of  the  fragment  itself,  that  it  could 
hardly  have  been  written  by  gtrattis,  or  by  aoy 
other  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy ;  and  therefore  there 
is  no  leason  to  reject  the  testimony  of  Suidas,  al- 
thoagh  it  may  be  doubted  whether  he  is  strictly 
correct  in  ascribing  Straton  to-the  Middle  Comedy. 
If  the  Philetas  mentioned  in  the  fragment  be,  aa 
seems  very  probable,  the  celebrated  poet  of  Cos, 
who  flontiahed  abont  OL  120,  Statoa  oiwht  father 
to  be  reteired  to  the  New  than  to  the  Middle  Co- 
medy. The  first  three  verses  of  the  fragment  and 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  were  appropriated  by 
Philemon.  (Ath.  xiv.  p.  659,  b.) 

Another  comic  poet  of  this  name  is  mentioned 
hv  Plutarch  {^f«^  v.  1),  aa  a  contemporar]-. 
(Fabric.  BOL  Orato.  ▼id.iL  pp.  496,  497  ;  Mei- 
iieke, Frag.  Cbm.  Oroee.  vol  1.  pp.  426—428, 
vol.  iv.  pp.  545—648,  Editio  Minor,  pp.  II  Sa- 
il 58.) 

2.  The  son  of  Arceulaus  of  Lampsacus,  was  a 
distinguished  peripatetic  philosopher,  and  the  tutor 
of  Ptolemy  Pbiladclphua.  He  succeeded  Theo- 
phnutas  as  head  of  the  school  in  01. 12S,  8.  c.  288, 
and,  after  presiding  over  it  eighteen  years,  was 
succeeded  by  Lycon.  (Diog.  Laert.  T.  58.)  He 
devoted  himself  especially  to  the  study  of  natural 
science,  whence  he  obtained,  or,  aa  it  appears  from 
Cicero,  himself  assumed  the  appellation  itPkj/tkiu 
ifvtrutSt).  Cicero,  while  speaking  highly  of  hia 
talents,  bfaunea  bim  for  ne^ecting  the  most  ne- 
cessary part  of  philosophy,  that  which  has  respect 
to  virtue  and  morals,  and  giving  himself  up  to  the 
investigation  of  nature.  {Jcad.  QaoB^.  i.  9,  de 
Fm.  V.  5.)  In  the  long  list  of  bis  works,  given  by 
INogenea,  aevernl  of  the  titles  are  opon  mbjects  of 
mom)  phiioeophy,  but  the  great  majority  bdong  to 
the  department  of  physical  science. 

The  opinions  of  Straton  have  given  rise  to  much 
intrreating  controversy ;  but  unfortunately  the  re- 
sult has  been  very  unsatisfoctory  on  account  of  the 
want  of  positive  information.  From  the  few  no- 
tWn  of  his  tuwta.  which  we  find  in  tba  ancient 


writers,  he  appears  to  have  held  a  pantheistic 

system,  the  speciflc  character  of  which  cannot 
however,  be  determined.  He  seems  to  have  de- 
nied the  existence  of  any  god  out  of  the  material 
universe,  and  to  have  held  that  every  particle  of 
matter  baa  a  plastic  and  seminal  power,  but  with- 
out sensation  or  intoU^pnce ;  and  that  life,  aenaa- 
tion,  and  intellect,  an  bat  forms,  acddenta,  and 
aSeetiona  of  matter.  Some  modem  writers  have 
retarded  Straton  aa  a  ferenmncr  of  Spinosa,  while 
others  see  in  his  system  an  anticipation  of  the 
hypotheaia  of  monads.  He  haa  been  daigcd  with 
atheism  Iqr  Cndworth,  Lribuita,  Bayle,  and  other 
distinguished  writers,  and  warmly  defended  by 
Schlosaer,  in  his  ^rieSigiim  Uilorico-pltilom^icair 
de  Slratoiu  lamptaeeMi,  eogmowuM  Phj/moa^  at  alie- 
uffto  vulffo  ri  tribiUo,  Vitemberg.  1728,  4to.  A 
good  account  of  the  contfoveny,  with  reference*  to 
tlie  writora  iriio  have  noticed  Straton,  ia  given  by 
Hailest,  in  his  edition  of  Fabridus.  (BM.  Grate. 
vol  iii.  pp.  506—508 ;  C.  Nauwerdc,  de  lUnU. 
Lamp*.  FhiL  Diaqtut.  Berol.  1836,  Svo.) 

3.  Another  Peripatetic  philosopher  of  Alexnu- 
dria.  (Dio^.  Laert.  v.  61.) 

4.  An  historian,  who  wroto  the  ezplmts  of  Phi- 
Hp  and  Penans  in  their  wars  with  tlie  Romans, 
and  may  therefore  ha  snj^Msed  to  have  lived  about 
B.  c  160.  (Diog.  LaSn.  v.  61.) 

5.  Of  Sordis,  an  epigtammatic  poet,  and  the 
compiler  of  an  Anthology,  which  was  entitled, 
from  the  subject  common  to  all  the  ponna  of  which 
it  consisted,  Kovn  vaiBuri^.  It  is  so  oiled  in 
the  preface  of  Constaatinus  Cephalaa  to  this  sec- 
tion of  his  Antholf^.  It  was  composed  partly  of 
epigrams  compiled  from  the  earlier  antholt^ies  of 
Meleager  and  Philip,  and  from  other  sources,  and 
partly  of  poema  written  by  Straton  himaelf.  Ot 
the  poeta  comprised  in  the  Oariami  of  MeUi^, 
Straton  received  thirteen  into  his  collection,  name- 
ly, Meleager,  Dioscoridea,  Polystiatos,  Antipater, 
Aratus,  Mnasalcaa,  Evenua,  Alcaeus  of  Measene, 
Phanias,  Asclepiades,  Rhianus,  Callimacbus,  and 
Poseidippus:  of  those  in  the  Anthology  of  Philip, 
ha  only  took  two,  namely,  Tullius  Lanreaa  and 
Antomedon ;  and  to  these  he  added  ten  othen 
namely,  Flaocus,  Alpheius  of  My  ttlene,  Julina  Leo- 
nidas,  Scythinus,  Numenins,  Dionysiiis,  fVonto. 
Thymoclea,  Glaacus,  and  Diodes.  The  whole 
number  of  poems  in  the  collection  is  258,  of  which 
98  are  by  Stmton  himself.  The  work  formed  the 
last  section  of  the  Anthology  of  ConsUutine  [Pla- 
NUDBs],  and  if  printed  in  Jaooba'a  edition  of  the 
Palatine  Anthology,  c  zU. 

The  timft  of  Straton  haa  been  disputed,  but  it  is 
evident  that  he  lived  in  the  second  centuir  of  our 
en ;  since,  on  the  one  hand,  he  compiled  from  the 
Antholt^  of  Philip,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of 
the  first  century,  and,  on  the  other  hand,  he  is 
mentioned  by  Diogenei  Laertius  (v.  61),  who  wrote 
most  probably  at  the  beginning  of  the  tiiird  century. 
A  further  indication  of  his  date  is  derived  hy  Schnei- 
der from  his  mention  of  the  phyakiaa  Capitoi  who 
flourislied  under  Hadrian. 

Some  of  the  epigrams  of  Straton  are  defiant  end 
clever;  but  nothing  can  redeem  the  disgrace  at- 
taching to  the  moral  character  of  his  compulation. 
(Bninck,  AtiaL  vol.  ii.  pp.  359,  foIL ;  Jacou,  AaOu 
Oraee.  vol  iii.  pp.  68,  foil.,  vol  vi.  Prolog,  pp^ 
xlvL— xlix.,  vol  xiiL  pp.  956,  956.)       [P.  8.] 

STRATON  (Zrp^M'),  the  name  of  sevenJ 
physicians:— I.  Aphjaidaa  Bentiooed  hy  Alio- 
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8TRAT0NICE. 
(Dtle,  who  Kred  {vobkbl;  in  the  uxA  w  fifth 
cviitnry  b,  a,  m  h«  is  called  Ittrpis  ifx^'  {^'V- 
I-Hort.  T.S.  §61). 

2.  A  natiTe  of  Beiyttu  in  Phoenicia,  one  of 
whose  medical  formalM  it  quoted  by  Qalen  {De 
CoBtpot.  Medmm.  mo.  Loe,  iv.  8.  toI.  xii.  p.  749). 
He  is  probably  the  tame  penoa  who  q>p(«n  to  be 
quoted  by  Andronnchiu  the  Yonngw  (ap.  Galen, 
ibid.  ix.  5,  ToL  xiii.  p.  290)  and  AKlepiadee  Phai^ 
ntacioit  (t6»i.  p.303),iimplyaai[Bqp^wt,andwho 
muit  have  lired  aome  time  in  or  before  the  fint 
century  after  Chriat.  Spnngd  and  othera  rappoee 
Sua  ton  of  Berytna  u  bare  been  the  aame  penon  ai 
the  follower  of  Eiwiatattu,  which  may  po«ibly 
be  tract,  bat  cannot  be  prored ;  while*  on  the  other 
hand,  it  may  be  plauiibly  ar^oed  that  thii  phyii- 
cian  is  called  A  BtipAruis,  in  order  to  distingniih 
faim  from  his  more  celebrated  nameaaka. 

8.  A  pufSl  of  Enttdatntna  in  tke  tUid  cantary 
B.  c.,  who  aroeaia  to  kava  lired  on  Tcry  intimate 
terras  with  his  tutor.  fDii%.  La&l.  t.  S.  g  61  ; 
Oalen.  De  Vetu  SteL  adv.  Bramlr.  Rom.  Dtg. 
c.  2,  vol.  xi.  p.  197 ;  Oribaa.  Coll.  Medic  xIt.  23, 
p.  60,  ed.  Mai.)  He  a'rote  a  woik  to  explain  the 
difficult  winds  found  in  the  writings  of  Hippo- 
cratM.  which  la  nwntional  by  Erottanu  (Obm. 
Hippoer.  a.  v.  i^hff).  Like  the  rest  of  the  Mowers 
of  Erasistratns,  he  waa  averse  to  Uood-tetdng 
(Oalen.  Dt  Vwl  Siti.  odv.  EnuiMir.  c  2,  ToL  xi. 
p.  151),  bnt  could  not  give  any  very  good  reasons 
for  his  opinion.  He  is  prohably  the  physician 
quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianus  (i.  15,  pp.  156, 
157),  and  Aetina  (L  2,  8,  iv.  1, 7, 16,  pp.  64, 616, 
628).  Ho  was  tulor  to  ApoUonius  of  Memphis 
(Oalen.  De  Diff.  Pult.  iv,  17,  voL  viiL  p.  759), 
and  not  his/i£k«r,aaiflnehaTe  snppoied.  [Apoi^ 
LOKius*,  pi.  246.]  See  Sprei^'e  QmA.  dm- 
AraaL  vd.  {.  pp.  M9, 561,  ed.  1846. 

4.  A  slave  at  Rome  in  the  former  half  of  the 
fir*t  century  B.  c  who  was  bought  by  Sasua,  the 
mother  at  Cluentiua,  to  prepnre  poisons  for  her; 
and  who  WM  afterwards  crucified  for  murder  and 
rabbery.  (Cic  pro  Oiwif.  cc  68— 66).  [W.A.G.] 

STKATON,  a  sculptor,  who,  with  Xenopbilos, 
nadr,  ftr  the  temple  of  Asclepiaa  at  Ama,  the 
white  marble  statuea  of  the  god,  and  of  hii  at- 
teiidnnt  Uygieia )  near  whkh  won  placed  the 
HUttues  of  the  artiatt  thenodvea.  (Patis.  il  28. 
S  4.)  [P.  S.] 

STRATONI'CE  (SrpowlKn).  1.  One  of  the 
daughters  of  Tbemius,  and  by  Hnadea  the  mo- 
ther of  Atromns.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 8  3.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phnmn  and  Xanthippe. 
(Apollod.  i  7.  §  7.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Melanena  and  the  mother  of 
Eurytns.  (Hes.  Pn^m.  48.)  [L.  aj 

STRATONI'CE  (Zr^evfirq).  I.  A  sister  of 
Perdiccaa  II..  king  of  Mncedonia,  who  waa  given  by 
him  in  marriage  to  the-Thradan  prince  SxuTBEti, 
the  nephew  of  Sitalcei,  as  a  reward  for  the  service 
rendered  him  by  the  former  in  persuading  Sitalces 
to  withdraw  from  Macedonia.    (Thuc.  ii.  101.) 

3.  Daughter  of  Corrhaena  (a  Macedonian  oiher- 
wisa  nnknown),  and  wife  of  Antigoma,  king  of 
Asia,  by  whom  she  became  tho  mother  of  two  aons. 


*  Straton  is  here  too  positively  said  to  have  been 
ths  mime  of  Berj/tiu;  he  ought  to  have  been  called 
Oie/olimoer  Enuittntta,  who  may  possibly  have 
been  "  the  luitive  of  Bery tot,"  but  cannot  be  proved 
tn  have  been  so. 


STRATONICE.  m 

Demetrius  Poliorcetea  and  Philippna,  who  died  in 

a  c.  306  (Plut.  Demetr.  2).  In  a  &  320  die  is 
mentioned  as  entering  into  negotiations  with  Do- 
ciraus,  when  that  general  was  shut  up  with  the 
other  adherents  of  Petdiocas,  in  a  fortress  of 
Phrygia;  but  having  induced  him  to  quit  his 
stronghold,  she  caused  him  to  be  seised  and  de- 
tained as  a  prisoner  (Diod.  xix.  1 6).  After  the 
battle  of  IpsuB  she  fied  from  Cilicia  (where  she 
had  awaited  the  issue  of  die  campnign)  with  her 
son  DemetriiH  to  Salamis  in  Cyprus,  a  c.  801. 
(Id.  xxL  EzB.  Hoaaebd.  f.  480.)  Hero  aha  pro- 
bably died,  as  we  bear  nothing  of  her  when  tho 
island  fell  into  the  power  of  Ptolemy  some  yean 
afterwards. 

3.  Dai^hter  of  Demetrius  Polioreetes  and  Phila, 
the  daughter  of  Antipater.  In  a  c.  300,  at  which 
time  sue  could  not  hare  been  more  than  serenteen 
yean  of  age,  her  hand  waa  solidled  by  Sdeocos, 
king  of  Syria,  and  she  waa  condticted  by  her  &ther 
Demetiia*  to  Rbonis,  on  the  Pierian  coast,  when 
her  nnptials  were  celebnted  with  the  utmost  mag* 
nificence  (Pint  ^MnMr.  81,32).  Notwithstand- 
ing the  disparity  of  their  ages,  she  appears  to  have 
lived  in  perfect  harmony  with  the  old  kitig  for 
BOOM  yaar^  and  had  already  bnne  him  one  diild, 
when  It  waa  diseowed  tiwt  her  step-son  Antio* 
chus  was  deeply  enamoured  of  her.  and  Selencus, 
in  order  to  save  the  life  of  his  son,  which  was  en- 
dangered by  the  violence  of  his  passion,  gave  up 
Stntonioa  in  marriage  to  the  yonng  prince,  whom 
he  at  the  same  time  constituted  king  nf  the  pro- 
vinoea  of  V^ftit  Ana.  (Plat  Dm.  38 ;  Appian. 
j^.  59 1  and  the  other  authorities  cited  nndei 
Erambtratus,  when  the  well-known  circum- 
stances of  tills  story  an  mon  folly  related.)  The 
onitni  eommenced  nnder  nwh  atimnge  anspieea 
isems  to  hav«  been  a  prosperous  one,  hit  we  find 
little  subseqnent  mention  of  Stratoniee.  She  bore 
three  chUdren  to  Antiochns:  1.  Antiochus  II., 
sumamed  Tbeos;  2.  Apama,  married  to  Magna, 
king  of  Cytene  ;  and  3.  Stiatonioe  [No.  4.].  The 
dty  a!  Stratoniceia  in  Caria  was  named  after  her, 
but  whether  it  was  founded  in  her  honour  by 
Selencus  or  by  Antiochns,  is  nncertaia  (StnUk 
xiv.  p.  660 ;  Steph.  Bys.  s.  r.  XTparorfHSia.) 

4.  Daughter  of  the  preceding  and  of  Antiodiaa 
I.,  was  married  to  Demetrius  II.,  king  of  Mace- 
donia. (Euseb.  Ann.  i.  p.  164.)  The  period  of 
their  marriage  is  luknown ;  bnt  she  qipean  to 
have  remained  in  Macedonia  till  about  a  c.  239, 
when  sbe  qtutted  Demetrina  in  dinist,  on  aecoimt 
of  his  secmid  marriage  with  Phthu,  the  dant^tei 
of  Olympiaa,  and  retired  to  Syria.  Hon  she  ia 
vain  incited  her  nephew  Selencus  II.  to  avenge 
the  insult  oSued  her  by  declaring  war  against 
the  Macedonian  king.  According  to  another  ac- 
count, she  was  in  hopes  to  induce  Seleuens  himself 
to  many  her;  but  Umt  monarch  was  whcdly  occu- 
pied with  the  rccove^  of  Babylonia  and  the  uppw 
provinces  ef  the  empire.  While  ho  was  thus  en- 
gaged, Stratoniee  took  advantage  of  his  absence  to 
Tuise  a  revolt  against  him  at  Antioch  t  but  she  waa 
easily  ezpellea  from  that  city  on  Ui«  return  ol 
Selencus,  and  took  refu|o  in  Sdenda,  when  she 
n-ns  besieged,  taken  prisoner,  and  put  to  death. 
(Justin,  xxviii.  1 ;  Agatharchidea,  op.  JoetjA.  e. 
Ajnom.  i  2-2 ;  Niebnhr,  Kl  SAri^m,  p.  254 ; 
Droysen,  HeUenim,  vol  iL  p.  414.) 

5.  A  daughter  of  Antiochns  IL,  kitw  of  Syria, 
married  to  Arianthea  1II„  king  of  Cappadocia. 
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m  STATTIS. 

(Diod.  ixxi.  Exc  Phot.  p.  AlB;  Eaub.  Arm.  i. 

p.  164.) 

6.  One  of  the  mmMmu  wives  of  HithridKte* 
the  Great,  wu  originsllj  s  woman  of  mnui  birth, 
the  daughter  of  ■  huper,  hut  ohCatned  aach  in* 
fluence  over  the  king  aa  to  become  one  of  bit 
bvoorite  iriru  j  and  when  be  waa  compelled  to 
undertake  hia  perfloua  retreat  rocmd  tiie  Euzine 
wm,  alie  waa  tefi  bjr  him  in  charge  of  a  strong  for 
treea,  in  which  he  had  deporited  a  huge  amount  of 
treunre^  She  waa,  however,  induced  to  betray 
both  the  fartreaa  and  trenanres  into  the  hands  of 
Pompej,  OD  condition  that  be  should  apare  the 
life  of  her  aon  Xipharaa ;  bat  Mithridates,  in  wder 
to  punish  her  tat  this  treason,  put  Xipbarea  to 
deuh  before  her  eyes.  (Appian,  Afitkr.  107 ; 
Phit  Pomp.  36 ;  Dion  Cass,  xxxrii.  7.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

STRATONI'CUS  {Xrp«r<f»-uro»),  of  Athena,  a 
diBtinguished  musician  of  the  time  of  Aiexandnr 
the  Great,  of  whom  scarcdy  any  thing  ia  recorded, 
exeept  the  ^inrp  and  wit^  rebuke  which  he  ad* 
nunislered  to  Pbilotaa,  when  the  latter  boasted  of 
a  victory  which  he  had  gained  over  Timothens, 
(Stnh.  xiii  p.  610  ;  Aeliaa.  If.A.  xiv.  14  ;  Ath. 
Tiii.  p.  35-2.  b )  [P.&] 

STRATONI'CUS  {trpwrinms),  a  phyaldan 
■t  Pergamtu  in  Mysia,  a  pnpD  of  Satnnns,  and 
oiie  of  Gslen'i  tutors,  ahont  A.  a.  148.  (Galen. 
Da  Aim  Bile,  c  4,  voL  v.  p.  1 19.)  It  is  not  cer- 
tain whether  he  ia  the  same  person  whose  opinioD 
respecting  the  genetEtion  of  male  and  female  ehil- 
drni  is  mentioned  by  Oalen  {De  Sem.  ii.  5,  vol.  iv, 
p.  629),  and  who  ia  called  Igr  him  4  ^uauAt  'Jrpai- 
vrfiwi.  [W.  A-  G.] 

STRATONI'CUS.  a  statuary  and  silverchaser, 
WIS  ona  <^  the  artiata  who  made  bionie  statues 
representing  the  battles  of  Attalus  and  Eumeoes 
against  the  Gauls.  He  thwefore  flourished  about 
n.c  840  (Plin.  it.  M  xxziv.  8.  s.  19.  §  24  ;  Py- 
ROMACHtm).  He  is  ibo  mantionad  by  Flioy, 
in  his  list  of  diatingnislied  nlvepchasera  (xzxiii. 
£5)  as  the  engnver  of  a  cup,  on  which  a  Satyr, 
overpowered  with  wioa,  was  represented  ao  na- 
turally, (hat  the  figure  appeared  to  be  rather  placed 
upon  the  vessel  than  engraved  on  iL  (Comp.  Anik. 
/'<■/:  vi  A6  i  Ath.  xi.  p.  782,  b.)  [P.  S.] 

STRATTIS  (Xrpims),  tyrant  of  Chios  iu  the 
time  of  Dareins  Hyataapis  and  Xerxes,  was  one  of 
those  whom  Dareins,  in  hia  Scythian  expedition, 
left  in  charge  of  tha  bridge  of  boats  over  the  Da- 
nube. At  the  period  of  the  invaaimi  of  Greece  by 
Xerxes,  seven  dtinoa  of  Chios  conspiKd  against 
StEBtlis,  but  the  {dot  was  revealed  hy  mt  of  Uinr 
nnmbar.  and  the  remaining  aix  were  obliged  to 
ae^  safe^  in  flight  They  first  applied  for  aid 
to  Sparta,  whenca  they  proceeded  to  the  Greek 
fleet,  under  the  eommnnd  of  Leotycbides,  at  Aegi- 
na,  B.  c.  479,  and  entreated  their  conntrymen,  bit 

tho  time  withoM  aueeeaa,  to  atiike  a  btow  for 
the  reatoration  of  independenee  to  Ionia.  (Herod, 
iv.  138,  viii.  132.)  [EE.J 

STRATTIS  {iTpdrrit  or  ZrpdTii,  but  the 
fbrmer  is  the  more  cotrect  orthography),  an  Athe- 
nian comic  poet  of  the  Old  Comedy,  flourished,  ac- 
cording to  Suidaa,  a  little  later  than  Calliaa.  He 
must  therefote  have  begun  to  exhibit  about  OL  92, 
K  c  412,  He  was  in  part  contmponry  with  San- 
nyrion  and  Pfailylliut.  both  of  whom  at«  Rttocked 
in  extant  quotations  from  his  worka  ( Schol.  Arii- 
topi,  PiMt.  1195 ;  Ath.  xii.  p.  &51.  c;  Poll.  x. 
ItfS.)    The  dtaiBR  of  Snattis  in  which  Philyllius 


STROM  nicniDEs. 

wna  attacked  was  the  nord/uM,  which,  the  Srho^ 
llast  saya,  waa  bmigfat  out  bsCDn  the  Eeehriatmaaa. 
of  Afistophaoes,  and  therefore  not  latar  than  &  c; 

394  or  393  (see  Clinton,  P,  H.  vol.  iL  «.  a.  »94). 
Again,  in  his  *h»9ptm^^tmi%  he  attacked  Hef^ 
hxhua^  the  actor  of  the  Oftitn  of  Euripides ;  so  that 
Uiis  |jay  must  have  been  brought  out  ]Mer  than 
B.  c.  408,  the  year  ia  which  the  Onufei  was  ex- 
hibited (Sehol.  Eurip,  OretL  278  ;  Clinton,  P.  H. 
vol.  ii.  *.a.  407).  StratUa  was  still  exhibiting  at 
the  end  of  the  99tb  Olympiad,  b.  c  380,  for  we 
cannot  well  refer  to  on  (Hiriier  period  his  attack  on 
Isocrates  on  nocount  of  his  fondness  for  Id^pacn 
when  he  was  advanced  in  years  (Ath,  xiii.  p. 
592,  d. ;  Harpocr.  f.  e.  Adrlo'ica).  W*  have  little 
opportunity  of  forming  a  judgment  on  the  poetical 
character  of  Stnttis.  His  intense  admiration  of 
the  Ore^  of  Euripides  doea  not  say  much  for  his 
taste  (Schoi.  fvrtp.  OesL  278).  From  the  epithet 
^oprunff,  i^tplied  to  ooo  of  bis  phtys.  it  may  be 
bafemd  that  Ho  indnlgad  m  that  low  and  inri|»d 
bofibonery,  with  whim  Ariito|^ianes  frequeotly 
charges  hia  rivals  (Hesych.  s.  e.  KoXtxdmi ;  comp. 
Aristoph.  NmI>.  524,  Vt^.  66  ;  Aristot  £U.  Nmm. 
iv.  8  ;  Plat.  Op.  Mor.  p.  S48,  c) 

Aoeording  to  an  anonjrmous  writer  on  Comedy 
(p.  xzxiv.)  Stnittis  composed  sixteen  dramas. 
Soidas  mentions  the  following  titles  of  his  plays: 
'A*>0p<m>p^imr>,  or,  as  it  should  be,  'hy^pvmo^aU 
tmit,'AraXAimt,  'ATotfol  f^TM  'Apyvptou  ii^canafiSs^ 
'l^tyipmr,  KaAXiviSqf,  Kinforlat,  Aj^uv/iAm*',  Max*- 
8drf  f,  H^u^T/MdAotj^oifHrmi,  ttXetcT^nit,  Xfi- 
oMwes,  noMRufn,  Ti^MTal,  in  addition  to  which, 
Ibnr  titlso  are  mentioned  by  other  writers,  namely, 
ZAwvpot  TwfUKOiintPotf  Hv^ulSirtt,  Ilerd^M,  lii- 
runt.  His  name  sometimes  s{>pears  in  the  cor- 
rupted form  Xrpcfrm',  and  some  acholara  have  su^ 
posed  the  comic  poets  Strattis  and  Straton  to  ba 
one  and  the  same  person  ;  but  this  opinion  u  un- 
doubtedly ermMoaa.  (Ifeindce,  Projf,  Com.  Graec 
voL  L  pp.  221—288,  427t  vol  ii.  pp.  763,  foil., 
Editio  Minor,  pp^  428,  foil,  [  Betgk,  iMiq.  Com. 
AU.Ant.T^.  284,  285;  Clinton,  ^.  tf.  vol.  ii.  In- 
tiod.  pu  xliv.  note  r.)  [P.  S.] 

STROMBPCHIDES  (2Tpofi*.xtfcfs),  an  Athe- 
nian, son  of  Diotimus,  wax  apoointed  to  command 
the  eight  ships  whidi  the  Athenians  sent  to  the 
coast  of  Asia,  on  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  Chios, 
in  B.  c,  412.  On  his  arrival  at  Samos  he  added  n 
Samian  trireme  to  his  squadron,  and  sailed  to  Teoa 
to  cheek  the  qnrit  of  rebellion  there.  But  soon 
after  he  waa  CMDpdlad  to  flea  to  Samoa  from  a  au- 
perior  PeloponnesiaD  fleet,  under  Chalddens  and 
Alcibiadea,  and  Teoa  forthwith  revolted.  Not  long 
after  thia  Strombichidos  seems  to  have  returned  to 
Athens,  and  later  in  the  same  year  he  was  one  of 
three  commanders  who  were  sent  to  the  Athenians 
at  Samos  with  n  reinforcement  of  thirty-five  ahipa, 
whidi  iiKwsud  tbw  wh^  force  to  104.  This 
they  now  divided,  lotaitmig  the  greater  part  of  it 
at  Samoa  to  command  the  sea,  and  to  carry  on  the 
war  againat  Miletua,  white  Strorabichides  and  two 
othen  were  despatched  to  Chios  with  thirty  tri- 
remes. On  their  way  they  loit  three  of  their 
vessels  in  a  storm;  but  with  the  reit  they  pro- 
ceeded to  Ledwa,  and  made  prmaratinna  for  tha 
siege  of  Chios,  to  which  irfand  they  then  crossed 
over,  fortified  a  itrong  post  named  Delphinium,  and 
reduced  the  Chians  for  a  time  to  great  extremities 
In  a  c  411,  «i  the  revdt  of  Abrdoa  and  Lampsa- 
cuB,  Strombichides  tailed  from  Chios  with  twen^ 
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hm  Mft,  waA  ncoTend  Laropnetu,  bnt  wu 
niubk  dtiwr  to  penoade  or  eanpel  Afajfdn  to 
retam  to  itt  ■DagMoee ;  and  MooidiDgly  he  ewwai 
orer  to  Seatoa,  and  time  «taUish«d  a  garrum  to 
comityuid  the  whole  of  the  Helleapont.  Hence  he 
waa  Mon  after  HUDtnoned'to  reinfone  the  Atheni- 
an! St  SanuM,  who  were  unable,  before  hii  arrinl, 
to  make  head  againat  the  tnperior  force  of  the  Pe- 
loponnniRiu  UMer  Aatyochu.  In  Ljnaa  we  read 
tmt  StromUehidai  waa  one  of  tfaoie  friends  ot  de- 
mectacy,  who  expmaed  their  indignation  at  the 
tertni  of  peace  with  which  Thetunenea  and  hie 
feUow-atabBMadora  returned  to  Athena  from  Laee- 
daemon  k  b.  c  4M,  Having  that  rendered  him- 
aaif  olmoxioaa  to  the  oligarcBB,  he  waa  InTolvrd 
with  the  other  promioent  men  of  hi*  party  in  the 
aeciuation  bnngfat  againit  tbem  hj  Agoratua  be- 
fere  the  ceoiml,  of  a  concpincj  to  oppoae  the 
peace.  Thej  were  all  accordingly  thrown  into 
pritoB,  and  not  Imug  after  wen  pat  to  death  with 
the  mockoT  ot  a  trial  mdar  tlia  gminnMiit  of 
the  Thirty  (Thab  nii.  16, 16, 17,  SO,  84,  SB.  40, 
55,  60,  61,  62,  79 ;  Ly^  Agar.  pp.  ISO— IS8). 
We  may  periiapa  identify  the  nbieet  of  the  pre- 
aent  article  with  the  Cathcr  of  Antodea.  (Xen. 
fiell.  yL  8.  §  2.)  [B.  £.] 

STRONGY'LION  CSrpoyyvXimf),  a  dirtin- 
gtuihed  Grade  atatnary,  mentioned  by  Panaaniaa 
and  PUny,  and  in  an  important  extant  inaeription. 
The  inaeription  famiaheaanfficient  endence  for  the 
tree  date  of  the  artiat,  'vrtiich  had  prerioosly  been 
detamined  wrongly  on  tiim  ai^pooad  toatimcny  of 
the  wrilara  refemd  toy 

The  inaeription  laftrrad  to  km  diawverad,  in 
1840,  near  toe  entranea  of  the  AoRfNdia  at  Athena, 
between  the  Propylaea  and  the  Parthenon.  It  is 
engraved  on  two  plate*  of  Peatalio  marble,  nd 
rum  thnt: — 

XAIPEdEMOfETAAASVO  EKKOIVEfANEOEKEK 
5TFOAAT  V  lONEFOSfBN 

that  ia,  XMpthutot  Lbarfy4Kov  t '  KoIXqt  iWtfqMi' 
XTpoyyuJilmji  iwoiiftrw. 

Now,  we  read  is  the  SdaUa  on  Ariatophanea  (_Av. 
1120),  that  there  stood  in  the  Acropolit  a  rwe- 
sentatioa  of  the  Trojan  horse  (8ell|Noi  t«wor)  in 
branae,  blaring  th«  insaiption,  Xmpflyst  iitrf- 
T^Xow  fa  KofXip  drMvM,  and  Pkoiuiiu  daaeribaa 
this  statue  aa  standing  at  the  exact  part  of  the 
Acropolis  where  the  inscription  waa  fbnnd  (i.  2S, 
§  10):  and  thoagh  Fauaaniaa  doea  not  mention 
the  nante  of  the  artist,  ha  doea  tell  na  alaewitafa 
that  StrongylioD  exoeKed  b  the  npteaantatiim  of 
oxen  and  horaes  (ix.  30. 1  1).  But  this  is  not  aU. 
The  pasmge  of  Aristophanea,  which  gives  occasion 
for  the  information  famished  by  the  Scholiast,  de- 
scribes the  walls  of  the  city  of  die  Birds  as  being 
•0  broad,  that  two  ehariola  mi^t  nee  upon  thom 
havii^  horsH  aalaiga  aa  the  Dnriaa  (d  te^ptes)." 
Now,  considering  bow  conatootly  the  eomic  poets 
ttipeal  to  the  tensea  rather  than  the  imaginatioa  of 
th^  aotienoe,  and  how  generally  their  ilhutia- 
tions  an  drawn  from  objects,  pspecially  novel  ob- 
jects, present  before  the  eyes  of  the  people,  there 
can  be  little  doubt  of  the  aoundneia  of  the  mnark 
of  the  Scholiast,  that  It  ia  not  crediblo  that  the 
poet  says  this  merely  in  a  general  sense,  bat  with 
reference  to  the  bronie  statue  in  ihe  Acropolis." 
If  this  reasoning  be  admitted,  the  date  of  Strongy- 
UonTs  enloasal  hnnte  hone  in  tha  Acropolis  will  be 
fixed  at  n  period  shortly  before  the  cxhilMtion  of 


the  £ihb  in  b.c.  414.  This  date  is  eonfinned  tiy 
the  eharaetara  of  the  inaeription,  which  belong  to 
the  atyle  in  nse  befbn  the  itdionahip  of  Endeides, 
For  the  publication  of  this  inscription  and  the  in- 
ferences drawn  from  it,  we  an  indebted  to  Boss. 
(Joimiil  da  Savants,  1841,  pp.  245—247.) 

Paosanias  (i.  40.  g  2)  tells  us  that  Strengylion 
made  the  bronie  statue  of  Artercis  Soteira,  in  her 
temple  at  Megaia.  Sillig  mokes  Pansantiu  say 
that  this  statue  of  Artemis  was  one  of  the  statues 
of  the  Twelve  Qods,  which  were  aacribed  to  Praxi. 
teles;  and  hence  he  infers,  though  by  what  process  of 
reasoning  is  not  very  evident,  that  StroDgylion  waa 
contempotaiy  with  Pmxiiales.  The  fact  how- 
ever, that  Panaaniaa  expressly  distinguiihes  the 
■tatnes  of  the  Twelve  Gods,  Said  to  be  the  works 
of  Pnudtctes,**  from  that  of  **  Artemis  herself,** 
that  is,  the  chief  atotne  of  the  temple,  which,  he 
distinctly  affirma,  waa  made  by  Strongylion  ;  and, 
ao  &r  is  the  passage  from  fnmishing  any  evidence 
that  Stnngylion  was  contemporary  with  Praxitelea, 
that  it  aflnrds  two  aignnwnti  to  prove  tlmt  he 
lived  before  him  ;  (br,  in  the  Rnt  place,  the  stotue 
of  the  deity,  to  whom  the  temple  vraa  dedicated, 
would  of  course  be  made  earlier  than  any  others 
that  might  be  placed  in  it,  and,  moreover,  Paunmiiii 
tdls  us  that  the  temple  was  built  to  commemonite 
a  vicuiy  gained  by  the  Megarians  over  a  detach- 
ment of  the  army  of  Mardoniua,  who  had  been 
struck  by  Artemis  with  a  panic  in  the  night ;  so 
'  that  tiie  only  sound  inference  to  be  drawn  from 
this  passage,  respecing  the  artist^  date,  ia  that  lie 
shoald  be  pfaieed  aa  soon  aftw  the  Peinira  wara  aa 
the  other  evrdeneo  wiU  p«niL 

In  another  paas^  of  Paasanias  (ix.  30.  §  1 ) 
we  an  infbnned  that  of  the  statues  composing  one 
of  the  two  groups  of  the  Muses  on  Mount  Hdicon, 
three  were  made  by  Cephisodotns,  three  by 
Strongyltm,  and  the  mnauting  three  tnr  Olym- 
pjoatkenas  i  whence  it  has  been  inferred  that  Aeaa 
three  ardsu  wots  eontemponries.  This  inference 
is  by  no  means  naesssnrily  true,  but,  on  the  con- 
trary, while  it  is  qoito  possible  that  the  three 
artiita  may  bava  worked  at  the  same  time  on  the 
different  portions  of  the  group,  it  i*  an  equally 
probable  conjecture,  that  uo  «oup  was  left  nnfi- 
niahed  1^  ona  of  than,  ana  eompletad  by  the 
others.  If  so,  the  order  in  whidi  die  nanea  of  Uis 
arUsU  stand  in  Pausanias  is  not  to  be  taken  aa 
the  order  of  time  in  which  they  lived ;  for  the 
piweding  dause  fumiahes  an  obvious  reason  for 
hi*  mentioning  the  name  of  Cephisodotns  6rsL 
Even  if  are  suppnae  the  parte  of  the  group  to  have 
been  executed  at  the  same  time,  it  is  quite  poMible^ 
as  Rom  haa  argued,  to  bring  back  the  date  of 
Cephisodotus  I.  high  enough  to  admit  of  his  having 
been  in  part  contcmponuy  with  Strongylion,  about 
the  beginning  of  the  fourth  century  b.c.  At  all 
eventa,  it  is  clear  that  these  passages  do  not 
warrant  Sillig  in  placing  Strongylion  with  Cephi- 
sodotus I.  snd  Piaxitele*  at  01, 103,  bx.  3b'8,  bnt 
that  he  fionrished  about  H.C.  415,  and  probably  for 
Bome  time  both  before  and  after  that  date.  Perhapa 
we  might  safely  assign  aa  his  period  the  last  thirty 
or  forty  yeara  of  the  fifth  centorr  B.C. 

Pliny  mentioaa  two  othw  bronas  statoas  by 
Strongylion  (A*.  JV.zzxiv.  8.  sl  19.  §31)  ;  tha  mm 
of  aa  Amaaon.  the  bcanty  of  whose  legs  obtained 
for  it  the  epithet  Emaiemot,  and  exrited  the  ad- 
mintion  of  Nero  to  such  a  degree  that  he  had  it 
cairied  about  with  liim  in  hia  travels  }  the  o^r  of 
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n  boT.  of  wbich  Brntni  wiu  w  fond  that  it  wm 

nuned  after  liim.  (Sillig,  Oat.  Art.  <.  9. ;  Roh, 
«ft  above  quoted  ;  It  Rochette,  Lettre  d  M.  Se^om, 
pp.  409— 4i  1,  2d.  ed. ;  NagUr,  KUnttler-lMnam, 
*.«.)  [P.S.] 

STRO'PHIUS  (2rptf^f.)  1.  The  ^er  of 
Bcamandriua.  (Horn.  IL  y.  49.) 

2.  A  Mn  of  Griuua  and  Antiphal^a.  and  ion- 
band  of  Cydragora,  Anaxibia  or  Aityoeheia,  by 
whom  he  became  the  fiither  of  Astjdameia  and 
Pyladea,  (SdMi  ad  Eurip.  OmL  33 ;  Paoa.  ii.  29. 
t  4  ;  Find.  PvA.  xi  35.) 

9.  A  Mn  of  Pf  ladei  and  Eleetra.  Paiii.il  16. 
fai  fin.)  [L. 

STRUCTUS,  ■  cognomen  in  the  Serrilia 
gent,  almost  always  occara  in  connection  with 
thow  of  Ahala  or  of  Phibcuk,  under  which  the 
Struct!  are  given.  1'he  only  Stmetoi  who  is 
mentioned  with  this  oognauMn  alone,  ia  1^  Swth 
Ins  Stnictna,  who  was  oonanlar  tribune  in  &  c.  S68. 

STRUTHAS  (arpovtfas),  a  Pernnn,  was  tent 
liy  Aitaxerxea  IL  (Mnemon),  in  b.  c.  89*2,  to  sn- 
pereeda  Tirifaanu  in  die  satrapy  of  Western  Asia. 
Recollecting  the  luccesiful  Aaiatic  campaigns  of 
Ageulatts,  Strathas  had  a  strong  connetion  of  the 
iormidable  power  of  the  Spartans,  and  therefore  on 
hit  arrival  took  part  warmly  with  the  AtltenLua. 
The  Lacedaemonian  government  sent  oat  Tbibron 
to  act  against  him ;  but  this  officer  sufilBred  himself 
to  lie  surprised  by  Strathas,  and  was  slain  in  an 
engagement  in  which  hit  anny  was  defeated  by  the 
Pemians.  Diphridas  was  then  despatched  to  take 
the  connnand  of  the  Spartan  fbtcet,  and  wat  more 
■uecetafol  in  hit  operations  aguntt  Stmthat.  [Di- 
phridas.] (Xen.  HdL  iv.  8.  g§  17—21.)  Dy 
the  year  388  b.c  we  find  Tiribasus  again  in 
possession  of  his  satrapy.  (Xen.  HM.  v.  1.  § 
53  (E.E.] 

STRTHON  {X,rp\^¥\  a  ton  of  Ootanot  and 
Tethys,  was  a  river  god  of  Thrace,  and  is  called  a 
king  of  Thrace.  (Hes.  Hi»og,  339 ;  Conon,  Narr. 
4 ;  Auton.  Lib.  21.)  By  Euterpe  or  Calliope,  he 
became  the  bther  of  Rhesus  (Apollod.  i.  3.  §  4; 
Eurip.  Sku.  347).  and  by  Neaua  of  Euadne. 
(Apollod.  ii.l.S  2.)  [L.S.1 

STUDITA  (JOSEPHUS).  Under  the  artida 
JosiPHOS  we  gave  references  to  this  article  from 
the  following  Josephi :  —  No.  5,  CoNrnsaoii ; 
No.  14,  of  Sicily  ;  No.  15,  Studita  ;  and  No. 
1%,  of  THZaHALONicA.  We  were  led  to  do  this 
by  the  au^ority  of  Fabricius  (BiU.  Graeo.  vol  zi. 
p.  79),  who  haa  conlbaitded  Joarahni,  the  bntber 
of  Theodonu  Stodita,  with  Jotephos  Sicnlnt.  On 
further  azaminai^  we  have  fbnnd  that  they 
wne  distinct  panon,  and  tharebre  give  them  hen 
diatinctly. 

I.  J08BPHU8  Stddita  (i.  e.  monk  of  the 
convent  of  Stadium,  twc  SravSiDu.  at  Con- 
atantiuople),  brother  of  Theodora  StudiU  is 
further  known  ,by  the  titles  of  Joseph  the  CoN- 
FBSaOK  {i  inoKanrriis  'I*M^)  and  Joseph  of 
TUKBSALONiCA.  His  parenU  Photinns  and  Theoc- 
tiita,  appear  to  have  been  nsidnit  at  or  near  Con- 
alantia^le :  and  Joeqih  and  hit  brother  Theodcn-e 
were  monks  in  the  convent  of  Stadium  (Anonym. 
De  Mtma^mo  Stutiiiy  apud  Piigi,  Critioe  in  Ba- 
rami  Awtaltt,  ad  ann.  814,  c  zvi.),  of  which 
Theodore  wat  afterwards  abbot,  and  which  was 
thpn  eminent  for  the  reputed  sanctity  of  its  in- 
mates In  a  eulogistic  notice  of  Joseph  in  the 
Jtfe»D/aj|iKM  Aim/umkm  (par*  iiL  p.  167,  fbl. 


^^TUD^p^ 

UrUn.  1727),  Joseph  is  aud  to  have  lived  in  Um 

time  of  die  emperor  Theophilus,  and  to  bavt*  beer 
elected  archbishop  of  Tnetaelonica  with  uiiaiii- 
moos  i^proval,  on  account  of  hit  recognised  excel- 
lence of  character.  It  appears,  however,  that  hie 
appointment  was  long  antecedent  to  the  reign  of 
Theophilut ;  and  that  it  was  by  no  meana  unex- 
ceptionable ;  for  when  his  quarrel  with  the  p»- 
triarcfa  Nioephorus  had  brought  him  into  trxrable, 
he  had  to  defend  himielf  against  the  charge  of 
having  improperly  thrust  himself  into  his  ae«  ;  and 
hit  defence  teems  to  admit  that  the  objection  was 
not  altogether  groundless  (Baron.  Atmdet  Boeba. 
ad  ann.  808,  xvii.  &c).  Id  what  year  he  beenme 
archbishop  is  not  dear ;  but  in  a.  d.  809,  if  wm 
adopt  the  chronology  of  Baronins  who  foUowa  The^- 
l^umes,  he  was  deposed,  exiled,  and  imprisoned 
(ibid,  ad  ann.  809,  viii.  xlvi. ;  Theophaa.  Cftraety. 
p.  409,  ed.  Paris,  p.  325,  ed.  Venice,  ^  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Cedren.  Coiapaid.  478,  ed,  Paria.  reL  ii. 
p.  36,  ed.  Bonn),  The  occasion  of  tbia  aevera 
treatment  wat  hit  refusal  to  communicate  with  the 
patriarch  Nicephorus  of  Conatantinople,  becnute 
the  latter  bad  restored  to  the  office  of  oeconomua 
or  steward  of  the  great  church  at  Coiittantinoplf, 
the  presbyter  Jos^h,  who  had  officiated  m  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor  Conttanthie  VI.  with 
the  harlot  Theodote  or  Theodata,  in  a.  d.  795 
[C0NSTANTINU8  VI.] ;  but  it  is  probable  that 
the  quarrel  was  embittered  by  the  ioonodaatic  con- 
troversy, and  that  the  ejected  prehte  wat  regarded 
as  a  confessor  for  the  truth  nwier  than  a  aufferer 
in  a  squabble  about  an  individuaL 

Soon  after  the  acoettioa  of  the  emperor  Michad 
I.  Rhangabe,  Joteph  recovered  bit  liberty  and  his 
tee  (Theophan.  C^mnog.  p.  419,  ed.  Paris,  p.  333, 
ed.  Venice,  p.  770,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Zonaiaa,  AmnalMt 
liU  XT.  c.  17).  When  the  iconodaatie  party, 
nnder  the  patronage  of  Leo  V.  the  Amenian.  re- 
gained the  ascendancy,  Joteph  was  among  the 
championi  and  aofferert  in  tne  cause  of  imag^ 
He  wat  confined  in  an  ishuid,  apparently  one  of 
those  in  the  Propontis,  in  one  of  which  he  had 
been  before  confined  in  a.  d.  809  (Theodor.  Stndit. 
AiMafa,  i^od  Bafun.ilima^  ad  ann.  815.  xi. 
816.  idiv.  Ac.}.  It  ii  mentioned  in  the  lifiB  of 
St.  Nicetaa,  the  Bithyniao  confessor,  that  Joteph 
attended  at  his  funeral,  which  may  be  fixed  in 
A.  D.  624  {Atia  Sancior.  April,  vol  i.  pp.  353,  2G5, 
and  Appendix,  p.  xxxii.).  Nothing  teems  to  be 
known  of  him  after  thia,  uuless  we  accept  aa  true 
the  statement  of  the  ilfeiMi/opiiMi  AmKoMim  (Ac), 
that  he  waa  imprisoned  by  Uie  emperor  Theophilut 
for  refusing  to  renounce  the  adoration  of  images, 
aud  died  in  prison.  But  the  statement  is  rendered 
doubtful  by  the  aiiiition  that,  at  tiw  time  when  he 
waa  pat  in  prison,  hit  brotha  Theodore  was  ba- 
niahed  i  fbr  Theodore  died  in  A.  d.  826,  three  years 
before  the  acreuion  of  Theophilut ']  to  that  the 
account  is,  at  any  rate,  inaecorate  ;  and  whether 
there  it  any  truth  in  it  can  hardly  be  now  ascep- 
tained.  It  is  not  certain  that  Joseph  lived  to  the 
accession  of  the  emperor.  He  was  dead  befi>re, 
and  apparently  long  before  644,  in  which  year  the 
relic*  of  Theodore  Studita  were  transCsrrad  with 
great  pomp  to  the  church  of  the  Precursor  (sc.  Johu 
the  Baptist),  in  the  monastery  of  Studiom,  where 
those  of  Joseph  were  already  reposing  ( VHa  & 
Nioobd  SbuiHae^  apod  .dds  SMmdonm  Fdmar. 
vol.  L  f.  547)'  There  ate  aone  writinga  of  Joseph 
extant.    Baioaius  haa  given  {AmmU.  ad  ana  &08| 
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xvin.  xix.)  B  Latin  renion  of  an  KpidcJa  ad  St- 
meemm  MMaeAm,  or  probably  of  a  put  of  it ; 
ind  OMmtiu,  in  Ui  rollection  Z>e  Once,  hiu 
given,  with  a  Tjntin  Tcnion  and  not«a,  Myos  lU 
riw  rlfuo^  KcH  ^movotdv  ffrttupif  too  o^AotdtoS 
'I(nn|^  (IpxicrKritrfrov  0tir(niAovtKt)f,  Om^  m 
tOMormifaai  e(  imiffaant  CVwoem  CaitfrforU  Jo- 
mpUAnU^Mecpi  UtemUonieendi  (Gretaer.  Opira^ 
vid.  u.  p.  8A,  &c,  fol.  Batiabon,  1 734).  Joiq>h  of 
TbemlnucK  ^ipean  to  have  written  aeverai  Car 
acNWt  or  hTmnt,  but  it  is  not  my  to  distinguiah 
tkow  from  the  CbMOM«a  of  the  other  Joseph  mon- 
tioned  below  (No.  2).  [Ada  Satidomm,  AprUit, 
voi.  i,  p.  268,  i/M^t^  voL  iiL  710 ;  Uunbec.  Cms- 
lini/artitf  d»  UUiliotL  CaetmveOt  voL  coL  ££4, 
576,  721,  ed.  KoUar ;  Oudin,  IM  Smyilor^ 
Eedea.  toL  iL  col.  24,  &c  {  Le  Quicn,  Orietu 
Otritliianu,  toL  ii.  coL  43,  &c. ;  Cave,  Hid.  LiU. 
sd  ann.  808,  vol.  ii.  p.  6,  ed.  Oxford,  1740 — 1743; 
Fabric  Biilio/k.  Gnue.  toL  x.  p.  248,  ToL  xL  p.  79.) 

2.  Joseph  us  Hymmuorafbus  {4  TfiivypA- 
^>,  or  Mblodus,  or  Canonux  Sguptob  (o 
TOflfntt  Twy  mWrHf),  or  of  Sicily.  Tbii  Jo- 
■ei^us  lived  a  little  later  than  the  preceding.  He 
was  a  Sicilian  by  birth,  the  son  of  Plotinoa  or 
Plutinua  (IlAoirrTfos],  and  Agatha,  persons  ap- 
porendy  of  some  property,  and  of  eminent  piety. 
They  were  compelled,  in  consequence  of  ihe  ra- 
vage* of  the  Saraceni  in  ^dly,  to  flee  into  the 
Peloponneaui  ;  and  Joseph,  fearing  leat  their 
altered  circumstancei  would  interfere  with  his 
desire  of  leading  a  monastic  life,  left  them,  and, 
while  yet  a  lad,  repaired  to  Thetsalonica,  and 
became  an  inmate  of  the  convent  of  lAtomua, 
vhwB  ha  became  eminent  for  his  aacrtie  practieee 
and  for  the  flaeocy  and  gncefnlneaa  of  hu  otter- 
anee ;  **  so  thnt  he  easily,"  aays  hia  biogiapher, 
"  threw  the  fabled  sirens  into  the  shade."  Hanng 
been  ordained  presbyter,  he  accompanied  to  Con- 
stantinople Gregory  of  Dec&polis,  who  there  became 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  ** orthodox"  party,  in 
their  stnig^e  with  the  konoidastie  empero^  Leo 
the  Atmenian,  which  began  in  a.  D.  814.  Fnnn 
OonRtantinople  Joseph  repaired,  at  the  desire  of 
this  Gregory,  to  Rome,  to  solicit  the  anp^rt  of  the 
pope  ;  but  Uling  into  the  hands  of  piiales,  was 
by  them  carried  away  to  Crete.  Here  he  remained 
till  tlie  death  of  Leo  the  Armenian  (a,  d.  820), 
when  he  was,  a*  hia  bit^mpher  asserts,  miracu- 
lously delivered,  and  conveyed  to  Constantinople. 
On  his  return  he  found  his  mend  and  leader,  Gre- 
gory, dead,  and  attached  himself  to  another  leader, 
John,  on  whose  death  he  procured  thnt  his  body 
and  that  of  Qngan  ihonlo  be  transferred  to  the 
deserted  ehnrdi  of  St.  John  Chryaostom,  in  con- 
necUon  with  which  be  established  a  monastery, 
that  was  soon,  far  the  attractiveness  of  his  elo> 
quence,  filled  witn  inmates.  After  this  he  was, 
for  his  strenuous  defence  of  image  worship,  banished 
to  Chersooae,  iqiparently  by  the  emperor  Theophi- 
lua,  vbo  replied  fiom  a.  o.  829  to  842 :  but,  on 
the  dMth  of  the  emperor,  was  recalled  from  exile 
Inr  the  empress  Theodora,  and  obtained,  through 
the  &vonr  of  the  patriarch  Ignatius,  the  office  of 
aceuophylax,  or  keeper  of  the  sacred  vessels  in  the 
great  church  of  Constantinople.  Joseph  was 
equally  acceptable  to  Ignatius  and  to  his  compe- 
titor and  •neceasor  Phodua  [Iunatius,  No.  3 ; 
PuoTiufl,  No.  8].  He  died  at  air  advanced  age, 
in  A.  n.  883.  The  chronology  itf  hia  UCb  has  been 
niBcb  perplexed  by  the  interpidatkw  of  the  notices 
Vol.  III. 
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of  hfan  in  some  US.  of  the  Greek  SynoMria,  by 
which  interpt^tions  the  emperor  Leo  the  Anneniaii 
[Ln>  v.],  in  whose  reign  Joseph  attempted  to  go 
to  Rome,  has  been  confounded  with  Leo  the  Isau- 
rian  [Lito  III.],  who  reigned  neariy  a  oentury 
before.  Joseph  is  chiefly  celebrated  BS,a  writer  of 
CoMOMi  or  Uyntmi,  of  which  seveml  are  extant  in 
MS. ;  hat  there  is  some  difficulty  in  distiiignisk* 
ins  hie  eonpesitiona  from  those  of  Joseph  of  Thee- 
■uoniea  [No.  1].  His  Ommm  m  ommia  BatUae 
Vtfyinit  Marvu/aia,  and  his  TileofocM,  hymns  in 
honour  of  the  Virgin,  scattered  through  the  eccle- 
uastical  books  of  the  Greeks,  were  published, 
with  a  learned  cotmnentaiy,  and  a  life  of  Joseph, 
translated  from  the  Oieek  of  Joannes  or  John  the 
Deacon,  by  Ippolito  Mofacci.  under  the  title  of 
MaiieUe  S.  Joi^M  HynMograplii,  8vo.  Rome,  1661. 
The  version  of  the  life  of  Joseph  was  by  Luigi 
Maracci  of  Lncca,  the  brother  of  Ippolito.  An- 
other Latin  verNon  of  the  same  life  but  lees  exact, 
by  tha  Jesuit  Floritaa,  was  published  aniuug 
the  Fifftie  SaMdorum  Siaibnan  of  Oetavins  Ci^e- 
tanna  (Ottavio  OaatoDo),  toL  ii.  p.  43,  foL  Palermo 
1 657,  and  reprinted  in  the  Aeta  Sametanm  (vid. 
in&a). 

Some  writers  have  supposed  that  there  was  a 
third  Josnth,  a  writer  of  hymns,  mentioned  in  the 
title  of  a  MS.  npiDoa  at  Rome,  a*  of  the  Monas- 
tery of  St,  Niciwns  Cosulanim  (vMr  mwe^Aao') : 
but  there  seems  reason  to  thiuk  that  this  Joseph 
was  the  subject  of  the  present  article  ;  and  that 
the  Monastery  of  St.  Nicolous  was  the  one  built 
by  him,  adjacent  to  the  deserted  Church  of  St.  John 
Chrysostmn.  <  VHa  S.  JotcpU  Jfdj/mnogniplu^  in  the 
Asta  Suutanmy  ApriUa^  a.  d.  iu.  toL  i.  p.  369,  &&, 
with  the  CbntMeaturnii  /Vomiis  of  Papebreche^ 
and  Appmdixy  pi  xxxiv. ;  Fabriciua,  BSiUtih,  Oraee. 
vol  JU.  p.  79,  MMologium  GraeamuiL,  jussu  Basitil 
Impemtohs  editum,  a.  d.  iii.  Aprilis,  Ibl.  Urlnno, 
1727.  [J.  C.  M.J 

STYMPHAlilDES  (Stdm^oaA*!),  the  celo- 
brated  lapaciouB  birds  near  Uie  Stympbalian  hka 
in  Arcadia,  whence  they  were  driven  by  Hendea 
and  compelled  to  take  refuge  in  the  isluid  of  Are- 
tias  in  the  Eusine,  where  they  were  afterwards 
found  by  the  Aigonauts.  They  are  described  in 
diSEsrent  ways,  vat  most  commonly  as  voiadoua 
Inrds  of  prey,  which  attacked  even  men,  and  which 
were  armed  with  bnixen  wings,  from  which  they 
could  shoot  out  their  feathers  like  arrowa.  (Apollod. 
ii.  5.  1 2 ;  Pans.  viii.  22.  §  4  ;  Hygin.  /uA.  30 ; 
SchoL  ad  ApoUon.  Rkod.  ii  1053.)  They  are  said 
to  have  been  brought  up  by  Are^  (Serv.  ad  Aen. 
viii.  800.)  Accoroing  to  Mnoseas  (op.  SekoL  ad 
ApdUm.  Rkod.  ii.  1054),  they  were  not  birds,  but 
women  and  daughters  of  Stymphalut  and  Omis, 
and  were  killed  by  Heracles  because  they  did  not 
receive  him  hospitably.  In  the  temple  of  the 
iitymphiilian  Artemis,  however,  they  were  repre- 
sented as  bird%  and  behind  the  temple  there  were 
white  marble  atatnea  of  naidant  with  Inrds'  &et. 
(Fkns.TiiL32.g&)  [L.S.] 

ST^TMPHALUS  (Snf^t^ot).  1.  A  son  of 
Lycaon.  (Apollod.  ili.  8.  %  I.) 

2.  A  son  of  Blaius  and  Laodice,  a  grandson  of 
Areas,  and  bther  of  Parthenope,  Agamedes,  and 
Oortys,  (Apollod.  ii.  7.  §  8,  iii  9.  §  1 ;  Pous.  viii 
4.  g  3, 2-3.  5  I.)  Pelopa,  who  was  unable  to  con- 
quer bim  in  war,  murdered  lum  by  stratiVMn,  and 
cut  his  bo^  in  pieces.  For  this  crime  Greece  wot 
visited  with  a  fiunine,  which  howerer  was  amted 
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tb»  pnTor  of  Ataati.  (Apollod.  {ii.  12. 
i  6.)  [L.  8.1 

8TYPAX  M-  STIPAX,  of  Cyprni,  &  rtatBsry, 
to  whom  Pliny  ueribn  Uia  flxecntkm  of  s  cele- 
bnied  itaUo  called  ^cmdUopfef,  becwue  it 
npnaented  •  penon  nuting  the  cntimila  of  tha 
TMtim  ftt  •  MoUka,  nid  Uewbg  tlw  fin  vith  hb 
bmth.  [H.  If.  xodv.  8. 19.  i.  31.)  Aeonding 
to  Pliny,  the  penon  leprMented  wu  a  ihTe  « 
Peridea,  evidsntly  tha  Mine  u  tb«  one  of  whom 
he  dfowbere  relatei  tha  atoiy,  that  ha  fcll  from 
the  lummit  of  the  Pmthmon,  bat  was  healed  by 
the  virtna  of  a  hacb  which  Minerra  ihowed  to 
Paridea  b  a  diMin  (H.  N.  zx&  17.  a.  20),  ■  itoiy 
Plnlndi  tdk  of  tha  architect  HHincLn. 
Among  the  recent  diacorrriea  on  dia  Acnpolii, 
fngmenU  haTe  been  found  which  Rom  upposei  to 
hare  belonged  to  the  baae  of  the  ^)UuieinapleM, 
and  he  fau  put  forth  the  conjectare  that  the  name 
St^Kim  in  Pliny  ie  only  a  corruption  of  Strabax  ; 
bat  theie  natien  an  too  donbUnl  and  intricate  to 
ba^senwdhen.  (Rom,  in  tha  fiautt/att,  1840, 
No.  37,  and  in  Qerhard*!  ArA'dot.  &itm<h  1844, 
p.  243.)  [P.  S.] 

STYX  (aTrf{).«'nnw'*dwit''  'he  Tcrb  tnvytmt 
to  hate  or  abhor,  ia  the  namtt  of  the  prhieipnl  river 
in  ths  nether  worid,  around  which  it  flowa  MTen 
timu.  (Horn.  II.  ii.  755.  viii.  S6fl.  xit.  271  j  Vitg. 
Gmtrg.  \y.  480,  Aem.  vi.  439.)  Strx  in  described 
as  a  daughter  of  Ocf«nu>  and  Tethya  (Hes.  Tieog. 
36 1  i  Apoliod.  i.  3.  §  2  Caltim.  Hj^am.  in  Job.  36], 
and  aa  «  nymph  die  dwdt  at  the  entrance  of 
Hadea,  in  a  lofty  grotto  which  wm  aapported  by 
•ilver  edunuit.  (Has.  Tktog.  778.)  As  a  riyer 
S^z  is  described  a*  a  brandi  of  Oceanus,  flowing 
from  its  tenth  sonrce  (789),  and  the  rirer  Cocjtns 
again  is  a  bnineh  of  the  Styx.  (Hon.  Oi.  z.  fill.) 
By  Palhu  Styx  became  the  moUier  of  Zelns  (aedl, 
Nice  (victory),  Bia(stKngUi),and  Cratos  (power). 
She  waa  tha  Snt  of  all  tha  fanmortals  that  took 
her  children  to  Zens,  to  assist  him  against  the , 
Titans ;  and,  in  ntnni  for  this,  her  diildren  were ' 
allowed  for  ever  to  Kvo  with  Zena,  and  Styx  her- , 
self  became  the  divinity  by  whom  the  most  solemn  : 
oath*  were  sworn.  (Hes.  Tlwj;.  883;  Horn.  Orf. 
T,  185,  XV. 87  I  ApoUod.i.  2.  8  5;  Apollon.  Rbod. 
it.  ISl ;  Viig.  Jm.  vL  324,  xil  BIO  I  Ov.  Ma.  n\. 
390  ;  8U.  ItsL  xUL  508.)  When  om  of  the  gods 
waa  to  take  an  oath  by  Styx,  Iris  fetched  a  cup 
hll  of  water  frcm  the  Styx,  and  the  god,  while 
talcing  die  oath,  pound  out  the  water.  (B.tt.Huog 
77-^.)  Zens'  becaoM  by  her  tha  fiuher  of  Per- 
saphono  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  S  1)*  siul  Poiru  the  &thn 
of  Echidna.  (Pans.  viiL  IB.  |  I.)         [U  S.] 

8UAOA,  tha  Rmnan  personification  iS  persua- 
sion, the  Greek  Peitho  (IlfiM).  She  is  also  called 
by  thedimiDndve  Suadefat  (HiHit..^pM.  i.  6. 38; 
Cic.  BnL  15.  Out.  Mai  11.)  [L.  S.] 

SU'BRinSFLA'VIUSorFLAVUS.  [Fla- 

VtJK] 

SU'BU):^,  p.  DETCIUS,  was  one  of  the  tri- 
nmvin  for  settling  new  colonists  at  Aquileia,  in 
B.  c.  16S  ;  and  he  ia  probably  tha  sama  as  the  P. 
Dedus,  who  waa  sent  to  Rome  in  the  following 
year  by  the  praetor  I*  Anidua,  to  announce  his 
rictoiy  over  the  lUyrinns  and  his  c^ton  of  kim 
Oentius.     (Liv.  xliii.  17,  x|t.  8.) 

SUE'DIUS  CLEMENS,  was  with  two  others 
placed  \(j  Otho  over  the  troops  who  wera  to  attack 
Oallta  Narbonensia.   (Tae.  SUd.  i  87,  iL  12.) 

L.  SUETIU8,  ooa  of  the  wttnaaMi  agnut 
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Verrea,  when  he  was  awiiMd  Vf  dam.  (f%. 
Verr.  i.  5,  ii  12,  T.  47.) 
SUETCyNIUS  LENI&   [SuBTomoi  Tuif- 

QUILLDS] 

8UET(yNIUS  OPTATIA'NUS,  wrote  the 
lift  of  the  emperor  Tacitus,    (Vonsc.  Tac.  11.) 

SUETONIUS  PAULI-NITS.  [PAriiMOa.] 

a  SUETONIUS  TBANQUILLUB.  Tin 
little  that  is  known  of  Snetonins  is  derived  fiom 
his  lives  of  the  Caeaan  and  tha  lettan  ef  Ilia  Itiend, 
the  yoDnger  Plinina. 

Ha  states  that  ha  was  a  yonng  man  (adMescens) 
twenty  year*  aftw  the  death  ot  Nan  (Aiifo,  c 
57.),  and  Nan  died  a.  d.  88.  Accordingly  ha 
may  have  been  bon  a  few  years  afWNen^  death. 
In  his  lite  of  Domitian  (c  12)  ha  speaks  of  being 
present  at  a  eertun  n^r,  as  adolescentutus.  It 
appean  from  rarions  passages  in  his  woHt  that  ha 
might  hare  received  ond  information  about  tha 
emperors  who  lived  before  he  was  bom,  at  least 
Tiberias,  Caligula,  fHandina,  and  Nero.  His 
fiither  Saetonias  Lenia  (Otto,  c.  10),  a  trifaone  of 
the  thirteenth  legion,  was  in  the  battle  of  Bebrin- 
cam  or  Bedriacum,  in  which  Otho  waa  defeated 
fay  Vitelliua.  Tha  words  Lenia  and  'Tranquillus 
Mve  tha  same  meaning ;  bat  dien  may  be  aome 
donbt  about  the  reading  Lania,  in  the  passage  in 
the  life  of  Otho.  In  the  collection  of  the  letters 
of  the  younger  Plinina  there  are  several  to  Sueto- 
nius Tianquillna,  from  one  of  which  (i.  18)  tt  np- 
pean  that  Suetonius  waa  then  a  young  man  and 
entaiuE  on  the  career  of  an  advocate.  In  another 
letter  (L  34)  ha  apenka  of  his  friend  T^aw^aillns 
wishing  to  boy  a  amall  eatata,  audi  aa  aoited  a 
man  m  atndioua  habits,  enough  to  amnsa  hbn, 
without  oeenpying  him  too  much.  Suetonioa  doea 
not  appear  to  nave  been  deairooi  of  public  employ- 
ment, for  he  reqoeited  Plinina  to  transfer  to  a 
relation,  Caeaennios  Silvanus,  a  tribaneship,  wbidi 
PUnlna  had  obtained  for  Suetonius  (iii.  8).  In  a 
letter  nneertun  date  (v.  II)  Plinius  n^  Sae- 
tonias t«  publish  his  yroAjt  (scripta),  but  without 
giving  any  intimatira  what  the  mns  wen ;  Pli- 
nius Mys  that  he  had  already  recommended  the 
works  of  Suetonina  in  some  hendecasylbUc  verses, 
and  Jocnlariy  axpnsses  his  danger  of  being  called 
on  ta  prodoee  them  by  legal  proecM  (na  cogantnr 
ad  ediibaiid  OB  fatiBwam  aodpen).  In  •  letter 
to  IVajanos  (x.  95)  Plinius  commends  to  die  em- 
peror the  inte^^  and  learning  of  Snetonins,  who 
liad  become  hia  intimate  friend,  and  he  nys  that 
be  liked  him  the  better,  the  mon  he  knew  him  : 
ha  reqnested  tha  emperor  to  giant  Soetoniua  the 
juatrium  libenmim,  for  thoogfa  Suetonina  waa  mar- 
ried he  had  no  children,  ot  at  hart  had  not  the 
number  of  three,  which  waa  neoeeaaiT  to  rellara 
him  from  various  l^al  dinbilitiea.  Th»  onpenw 
granted  the  privilege  to  Snetonins. 

SoeUmius  became  Magiater  Epiatolarom  to  Ha- 
drianns,  a  aitnation  idiich  would  give  him  the  o)^r- 
tnnity  of  seeing  many  important  docammu  nhuing 
to  the  emperors.  In  a  passage  in  the  life  « 
Augustus  (c  7)  Suetonins  makes  mention  of  his 
having  given  to  the  Princepa  a  bronxa  bust  which 
repmented  Aagostas  wheo  a  boy.  The  criiks 
gnienlly  aaaome  that  tha  Princepa  waa  Hadrianua ; 
bnt  it  is  hnmaterial  whethw  it  was  Hadrianua  or 
Trajanna,  so  for  as  oonceina  tha  hiognnhy  of 
Suetonius.  Hadrianns,  who  was  apparently  of  a 
jealous  dispontimi,  deprived  of  their  offloes  at  the 
same  time,  Septidns  Chnu,  who  was  Ptaefeetua 
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Puetorio,  SnotoiUDS  TnnquilliiB,  ud  mmnj  oth«r«, 
on  the  ground  of  aMociaiing  with  Sabina  the 
vmpem'a  wife,  without  hn  pemiHMu,  and  op- 
pucnd;  daring  tha  mapgtot'B  timao»  in  Bhtaint 
M  tanu  of  nwn  &miliarit7  thsD  wu  eonuttent 
with  iMpMt  to  the  tmperi&l  honwhold.  (Spartiuk 
A'aMom.c.  11). 

Suetooini  wrote  many  woriu,  s  liit  of  which  ia 
^van  in  Suidat  («.  v.  T/k^kiAAos),  Do  Lodit 
Onecunm,  lib,  i. ;  De  Speclaculii  ot  CMtnini- 
boi  Romanonm,  [ibriiL;  D«  Anno  Romano,  lib.  L; 
Db  Notia,  on  th«  notaa  ot  macki  lued  in  writing, 
which  nuLyhHTebeanatreaUMontheBoman  ahort 
hand ;  De  Ciceronia  R^Uica ;  De  Nombibua 
piopiiia  et  daOeiMribiu  Vaatiiim ;  De  Vocilwaniali 
nBtnia;  De  Room  mamptt  luititatia  at  Moribiu, 
libri  il ;  Hiatoriw  Caeainan,  Ubri  Octo;  Stem- 
ma  illoatriam  Romanonun.  He  alee  wrote  aome 
other  worka  of  which  fngnunta  hsTa  been  dia- 
corered :  De  Rwibua,  libri  iiu ;  De  Inadtutione 
Offidonun  ;  De  Rebna  Variia  ;  and  othera.  Thete 
are  atUl  eibut,  and  attributed  to  Suetonina,  Vitae 
DnodeoB  Caeaanuo,  or  the  twelve  ImpanUort,  of 
whon tke  fint  ia  C.Jdina  Caeaar  andtbelaat  fa 
Domitian  ;  Liber  de  tUQStribna  Grammaticia ;  and 
Idbar  de  daria  Rhetoribua  ;  neither  of  which  ia 
eontuned  in  the  Uat  of  Suidoa  ;  Vila  Teientii,  Ho* 
ntii,  Peiaii,  Locani,  Javenalit,  Pliuii  Majorit, 
which  alw  aie  not  included  in  the  catalogue  of 
Snidaa. 

The  diieFworii  of  Snetoniiii  ta  hia  Kraa  of  the 
Caeaara  which,  aa  it  appeara,  were  aometimoa  diaui- 
buled  in  sight  booka, aa  theyare  in  aome  maauaoripta. 
The  aathoritiea  which  he  followed  for  the  aeveral 
livea  bare  beep  diligently  examined  by  Augnatna 
Krauae  (Z>>SMfont  TVut^MtOi /WttM  <f  ^«etor»- 
tcife,  Beritn,  1841).  Knuae  givea  aome  reaaona 
for  auppoaing  that  Suetoniaa  eouaulted  the  hiitorieal 
writinga  of  Tadtua,  and  be  argnea,  that  aa  Tadtoa 
did  not  write  hUannala  befive  a.  o.  117,  in  which 
year  Hadrian  anooaeded  Tiajan,  SnetMiioa  did  not 
write  the  Uvea  of  the  Caeaata  before  a.  d.  130. 
Thia  ia  net  reiy  aatia&cteiy,  thoog^  it  ntat  be  ad- 
mitted that  thne  are  many  expreaaiona  in  Suetoniaa, 
which  doaely  reaamble  the  axpreauona  in  Tadtua ; 
and  Suetoniua,  a  grammarian  (gianuunticn*),  waa 
likely  enoi^h  to  copy  particular  phiaaea.  Indeed 
Soetoniua  oftoi  quotea  SeBatwaconanlla  and  otlter 
documentary  evidence  in  the  very  wofda,  which 
Tadtoa  aa  ■  general  mle  did  not  Theee  Hma  of 
Suetoniua  are  not  and  do  not  afiect  to  be  biatorical : 
they  are  rather  anecdoticaL.  and  in  the  nature  of 
M^moirea  pour  ■errir.  Hia  atuhoritira  ore  the 
writinga  of  the  Roman  emperora  tbemiielvea  and 
thoae  oi  their  frewdmen,  Epiaulae.  Orolionea,  Teata^ 
menta^aDd  otb«  dacamenta  tt  that  kind  i  pnblie 
docnnenta,  aa  SanatoacoBaulta,  Faeti,  inaetiptiona, 
and  the  Acta  of  the  Senate  and  the  people  ;  alao 
the  Greek  and  Roman  writera  on  Boioan  hiatory. 
He  alao  learned  much  from  conTeraatioD  with  thoae 
who  were  older  than  himael4  and  he  would  know 
aomething  of  Titua  and  Domitian  at  leaat,  aa  he 
waa  a  young  man  during  tluir  reign.  Suetoniua 
doea  not  fellow  the  ehronological  order  in  hia  Livea, 
but  he  gronpe  together  many  thinga  of  the  aome 
kind,  aa  he  aaya  himaelf  {At^fubu^  c  9).  Hia 
langnaga  la  my  brief  and  predae^  iometimea  ob- 
mire^  withoM  any  afiectatioii  of  anamnt.  He 
ccrtahdy  toDa  s  jvodieiooa  anmbw  of  acandaloiia 
oneedotee  abont  the  Caaaan,  fant  there  waa  plenty 
to  tell  about  them  ;  and  if  he  did  not  cbooae  to 
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■appnaa  thoae  anecdotee  which  he  believed  to  be 
true,  that  ia  no  imputBtim  on  hia  reracity,  Aa  a 
neat  eoUecUon  of  fecu  of  all  kinda,  the  woik  on 
ue  Caeaara  ia  invaluable  for  the  hiatorion  of  tbia 
poiod.  Hia  judgment  and  hia  honeety  bare  both 
been  attacked  by  aome  modem  critica  j  but  we 
are  of  the  aame  opinion  oa  Krauae  that  on  both 
groiuda  a  careful  atndy  of  hb  woric  will  jnatify 
fiink  The  fiiend^ip  of  the  jronnger  Plinina  ia 
•videBoa  Id  fitvonr  «  the  integrity  of  Suetonius, 
and  Vo(»acBa,  no  great  an^ority,  it  ia  true,  calia 
him  a  moat  accnnUe  and  imputial  writer  (Flar. 
Vopiac.  Pirmmt,  c  1 ;  eompaie  the  Life  of  F^hna, 
c.  2),  Thoae  who  attack  the  credit  of  Sutonius 
muat  eoadnct  the  aaannlt  with  more  ability  and 
judfpnant  l^am  H.  Heiaen  in  hia  abaurd  eai^, 
entitled  "Diaaertatio  de  Impemtoria  majeotate  a 
primia  Hiatoriae  Angnatoe  conditoribua  indignia- 
aime  habita."    (Sj/mioL  Litt.  Breiuai,  torn.  ii.  iii) 

The  treatiae  De  Illuatribua  Oranunaiida  and 
that  De  Clarta  Rbetoribuaare  pn^bly  only  porta 
of  a  la^  work,  for  Hierenymua  aaya  in  a  letter 
to  Daddetiai^  **I  have  written  a  treatiae  on  illna- 
triooa  nen  from  the  time  of  the  Apoatlea  to  our 
own  age,  imitating  therein  nanquUliu  and  the 
Greek  ApoUoniua.  *  (Caaanboa^  dou  ob  tho 
title  of  die  work  De  lUuatTibua  Gnunmatida.) 
Theae  two  treatiaea  contain  a  few  biogtaphical  and 
other  notioea,  that  an  occoaionally  umTuI.  It  baa 
been  conjectured  ibat  the  few  aoanty  livea  of  dia 
Latin  poeta,  already  enumerated,  belonged  to  a 
larger  work  De  Poetia.  If  thia  conjecturp  be  true, 
the  abort  notice  of  the  eldw  Pliniua  may  not  be  by 
Soetotuua,  and  Caaaubon  will  not  allow  it  to  be 
hia.  But  the  opinion  oa  to  the  book  De  Poetia  ia 
merely  a  conjecture.  A  work  entitled  De  Viria 
IHttatiibaa,  which  baa  been  attributed  both  to 
Snetoniua  and  the  younger  Pliniua,  ia  now  nnani- 
monaly  aa^ned  to  Auretiua  Victor. 

The  oditioaa  of  Snetoniua  are  very  numeioua. 
Before  a.  d.  IMO,  fifteen  edittraa  hod  appeared, 
a  |»oof  that  the  Uvea  of  the  Caeaara  were  fiivourite 
reading  The  oldest  ediUm  with  a  date  la  that  of 
Rome,  1470,  folio.  The  best  of  the  early  editions 
ia  that  of  L  Caaaubon,  Geneva,  1595,  and  Paria, 
1610.  A  amall  edition  by  J.  Schild,  Leiden, 
1647,  contains  a  wiection  of  naeful  uotea.  One  of 
the  most  uaelhl  ediiiona  ia  that  fay  P.  Burmann, 
Amaterdom,  I78fi,  2  vola.  4to^  with  a  aelection  of 
notaa  from  the  prindpal  oommantaton,  the  fiagmeute 
of  Suetonina,  ioaeriptiona  relating  to  the  Caeaara, 
ubles  of  the  coins  of  the  Caeaars,  and  a  copious 
index.  Goo  of  the  latest  editiras  ia  that  of  Baum- 
gaTten-Cninu%  Ldpxig,  1816,  3  vola.  which 
waa  vain  edited  by  a  B.  Haae.  Paris,  1828,  3 
vAl  Bro. 

Tbeeo  is  an  Engliah  translation  of  the  Twelve 
Caeaars  by  the  induatrious  tnniktor,  Philemon 
Holland,  London,  1606,  folio.  Beaidea  theee  there 
ore  (oar  other  English  translationa,  the  but  of  which 
ia  by  A.  Thomson,  London,  1796,  Svo.,  ^with 
annotations  and  a  review  of  the  government  and 
liteiatute  of  the  difierent  ptrioda,"  Than  are  trans- 
latwna  in  Italian,  Ftandtt^aaiahfDii^GanaBn, 
and  Danish. 

Bithr^a  GaekidUe  der  JiSmixAm  LUtratur  con- 
tain* the  chief  referencea  for  the  litenture  of  Sn»> 
tooiiu.  lO.LA 

SUFE'NAS,  U.  NOVIUS,  wis  tribute  af 
the  piebs  in  a.  o.  56,  and  in  conjonetiMi  with  his 
cdli'iigiH!*  C  Gate  and  Pm^iiu,  pnveqtcd  the 
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eoninlar  cnmitia  from  baing  held,  in  CMiMqiMiMe 
of  which  Ml  inteircfniiun  ennied  nnd  thiu  Fwnpey 
Md  CnMua  wen  elected  ooninlt.  On  Momint  of 
thrir  rblent  conduct  in  their  tribuneta  Snfenu  and 
hii  coHeMguu  were  brought  to  trial  in  b.  c.  54  ; 
Procilias  waa  condemned,  but  Sufena*  and  Cato 
were  ocqnitted  through  the  influence  of  Pompey. 
Sufenaa  waa  propnetor  in  B.  c  .  in  Mie  of  the  pro- 
vincei  in  the  netahbonrbood  of  Cilieia,  and  on  the 
breakii^  o«t  <tf  ma  civil  ww  two  yMn  afterwardt, 
he  ia  mentioned  «•  one  of  Pompey^  generali. 

iCie.arf^flLir.l£.§  4,  vi.  I.  §  13,  viii.  15.  $  S.) 
Ia  ^paan  to  be  the  nmeai  the  Noniua,  who  wai 
pieaent  at  the  battle  of  Phanalia,  and  who  aought 
to  floeonnge  hie  paitj after  tkeirdefeat  bj  lemark- 
ing  that  htcb  e^ea  wvn  left  in  :tlM  canp  of 
Pmnpay;  wban  Cicero  xeplied,  *'It  woold  be 
very  well  if  w«  woe  fighting  with  Jadt-dawa." 
(Plut.  CSc  38.) 

Then  an  coina  of  one  Sex.  Noniiu  Snfniaa,  a 
nedinni  of  which  ia  anbjoined.  On  the  obverae  ii 
tarn  head  ti  Saturn  and  on  the  reverae  a  woman 
aaatedirtiom  yictoi7  iamtheMtofcrowiii^.  On 
lh»  nrarae  we  read  «BX.  HOMI.  riL  l.  T.  r.  r  ; 
the  latter  letters  aia  iuterpntod  either  pnelar  or 
priBua  l»do»  votnot  pMwo$Jieit.  { Eckhel,  Tol.  t. 
pp.  261,  26-2.) 


dOIN  OF  KMX.  NONIVa  SUPBNAfl. 

SUIDAS  {2ot/tt<K).  A  Greek  Lexicon  ia  ex- 
tant nnder  the  name  of  Suidaa,  but  nothing  ia 
known  of  the  compiler.  A  Suidaa  ia  mentioned  hj 
Stnbe  (p.  829,  ad.  Caaanb.)  aa  the  aithor  of  a 
history  ik  Theaaalj,  and  this  work  it  alao  cited  hj 
the  acholiaat  on  Apollonitia  Rhodina,  and  hj  Ste- 
phanus  of  Bykantinm  (>.  vo.  'Afutpot,  AttS^t^, 
Frag.  Sl^y  It  ia  not  likely  that  ^Is  Suidaa  ia 
the  author  of  the  Lexicon  ;  but  no  certain  conclu- 
sion a*  to  the  age  of  the  compiler  can  be  derived 
from  paaaagBS  in  the  work,  which  nndonbtadly 
wars  writteu  long  after  the  tbna  of  Stephanos  ot 
fiyxantium,  for  the  work  may  have  received  nn- 
meiona  inlerpolationa  and  additiona.  Enatathina, 
who  lived  abont  the  end  of  the  twelfth  century 
A.  D.,  quotes  the  Lexicon  of  Suidaa.  The  article 
Adam  ('A8<|^)  cmtains  a  cbnnologica]  eptome, 
which  wdi  with  the  enpanr  Joannn  Zimiscea, 
who  died  A.  d.  974  ;  and  in  the  article  Cmiatan' 
tinopla  (KMvrarrtrD^avAir)  are  mentioned  Bnai- 
ailius  the  second,  and  Conatantina,  who  succeeded 
Joannea  Zimiacea.  A  remark  under  the  article 
Polyeuctua  (noAtWurror)  shows  that  the  writer  of 
that  ranaric  woa  contempotaneous  with  the  Patri- 
arch Polyeuctua  (iyitrro  xat  uaff  tjftai  woX^tuit- 
TOf,  &C.)  who  lucceeded  Theophyhetus,  a.  d.  956 
fnote  of  Reinesius) ;  but  the  date  936  ia  given  by 
other  authorities.  This  passage  which  Heineaiaa 
assnmea  to  prove  the  period  of  the  author  of  the 
lieuoan,  menlj  [wovea  the  period  of  the  writer 
who  made  dM  lemarit  i  and  m  nay  be  either  the 
authur  of  the  Lexioon  or  an  interpolator.  Bnt  thne 
•n  paasagei  in  the  LexiooB  wUdi  tder  aren  to  a 
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later  date  (a.  ve.  l^r^pof ;  A4pTpov ;  'Hy^t'v*i\ 
for  Midwel  Paellua  ia  quoted,  and  Paelltts  lived  at 
the  dose  of  the  elerenth  eentarj  a.  d.  (See  the 
notes  on  these  words  in  Gaisford^  edition.) 

The  Lexicon  of  Suidaa  ia  a  dietionarj*  of  worda 
arranged  in  alphabetical  order,  with  some  few 
peculiaritiea  of  arrangement ;  but  it  contains  bi>th 
words  which  are  found  in  dictionaries  of  langnagM, 
and  alao  names  of  peraww  and  pfawas,  with  extmcu 
from  andent  Gredr  writers,  grammarians,  scholiasu, 
and  lexicographers,  and  some  exttaeta  from  bit<>r 
Oreeic  writers.  The  luunes  of  persona  comprehend 
both  persona  who  are  m«idoned  in  sacred  and  in 
profane  history,  which  shows  that  if  the  work  is 
by  one  hand,  it  is  by  a  Christian  ;  but  ^ere  is  no 
faiconnatener  in  aappoaiog  that  tha  origimd  of  the 
lexicon  which  now  goes  nnder  the  name  of  SuidH*, 
is  a  work  of  earlier  data  even  than  the  time  nf 
Stephanna  of  Bymtium,  and  that  it  received  large 
accessions  from  some  varioas  handa.  No  well 
conceived  plan  has  been  the  basis  of  this  woric :  it 
ta  incomplete  aa  to  the  number  of  article*,  and  ex- 
eeadingly  irrtguhw  and  unequal  in  the  execution. 
Some  articles  are  pretty  complete,  others  contain 
no  information  at  ail.  Aa  to  the  bingtaphicnl  no- 
tices  it  has  been  conjectured  that  Suidaa  or  the 
compiler  got  them  all  from  one  source,  which,  it  is 
further  aiipposed,  may  be  the  Ononiatolngns  nr 
Pinax  of  HeaTchina  of  Miletua ;  for  it  is  snid  in 
Suidaa  (i.  v.  'Hv^xm  ),*-aS  which  tliia  book  ia  im 
epitome  ;**  but  it  is  an  incorrect  interpreUtion  ta 
conclude  that  Suidas  means  to  any  that  his  work 
ia  an  epitome  of  the  Onoinntologos  (or  win(  r^r 
iw  waiSeif  itv/jeurrwf),  which  would  be  manifestly 
Silie:  he  meana  to  My  that  the  woric  in  use  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  wu  an  epitome  of  the  Ono- 
matologos. 

The  scholiast  on  Aristophanes  has  been  freely 
used  in  the  onmpilation  of  this  Lexicon.  The 
extracts  from  andent  Greek  writers  are  very  im- 
merona,  but  the  namea  of  the  writers  are  frequently 
omitted.  These  extiada  have  sometimea  no  refers 
ence  to  the  title  of  the  article,  and  have  no  appli- 
cation to  it ;  a  circumatance  probably  owing  tn 
numerous  interpolati(»a  made  in  the  mannscript 
copiea  of  thn  Lexicon.  A  want  of  critidim  p«r- 
vades  the  whole  work,  or  rather  exceadve  can-lcaa- 
neas,  aa  in  the  ease  <rf  the  name  Bevenis  (2<£vot, 
and  KUster's  note).  Tha  article  Alyattea  ('AAf- 
Armt)  is  anodter  Inataiwa,  and  there 'an  others  of 
a  like  kind. 

Then  ia  prefixed  to  the  editions  of  Suidas  the 
following  notice :  — Ti  lUv  rapif  ffitklop  Soi^So, 
ol  Si  aut^a^aftiym  rovro  Kr^t  ai^ot,  which  is 
followed  by  a  list  of  twelve  namea.  As  to  this 
title,  sea  the  wmaito  of  Hariea, 

The  Lexieon  of  Suidaa,  thoiwli  without  merit  aa  to 
iu  execution,  ia  valuable  botii  for  the  litemry  hixtory 
of  antiquity,  for  the  explanation  of  words,  and  for 
the  dtationa  from  rmmj  andrait  writera ;  and  a  pro- 
digioua  amount  of  critical  labour  has  been  bestowed 
upon  it.  Many  emendations  have  been  made  on 
the  text  by  Toup  and  others. 

The  first  edition  of  Suidas  waa  by  Demetrius 
Chalcondylas,  Milan,  1499,  fol.,  without  a  Utin 
version.  The  aecond,  by  the  elder  Aldus,  Vcinec, 
1514,-  fol,  ia  also  without  a  Latin  version :  this 
edition  was  re^nted  by  Froben,  BlLle,  1544,  fol., 
with  some  corrections.  The  first  Latin  tnndatiou 
of  Suidas  was  made  hy  Hieron.  Wolf;  Ula,  1564, 
15m,  foL  The  fiiM  aditiM^which  cuttuned  both 
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th«  Graek  taxt  uid  «  Lntin  venioD,  wns  bv  Aemi- 
tiui  Foitiu,  Geneva,  1619,  3  toU.  foL.  and  1630, 
with  a  new  title.    The  Latia  b  lud  to  be 

better  than  Wolf^ 

The  edition  of  I*  KQater  snMHcd  at  Cwnlmdge, 
1705.  3  Toll,  folio.  The  basu  of  thw  edition  is 
not  the  Editio  Prioecpi,  but  that  of  Portu*.  Kiister 
GOirrcted  the  text  with  the  aid  ot  the  HSS.,  added 
tinmeroia  good  notes,  and  improTed  the  venion  of 
PortiM.  But  he  dealt  wiih  the  Greek  text  rather 
in  an  aibitnuy  way,  and  rejected  all  that  be  con 
udoed  to  be  intarpolated.  J.  Granoriw  laada  an 
attack  on  Kiiiter*t  edition,  to  which  Kiiiter  re* 
plied.  The  pre&ce  at  Kiirier  contaiEi  a  dinerta- 
tion  on  SaidaiL 

The  edition  of  Suidas  hy  T.  Oauford,  in  three 
handftonie  voliimea  folio,  appeared  at  Oxford  in 
1834.  The  fint  two  Toluraet  contain  the  text 
without  a  Ladn  Tenion,  and  the  notes,  which  are 
dilefly  selected  froio  Kitster  and  others.  The  third 
volume  coDlains  "  Index  Kuiterianus  Rerum  et 
Nominnm  Proprionim  quse  extra  seriem  snam  in 
Suidae  Lexicooccurrant;"  "  Indox  Glossanim  Per> 
■onamm  Verborumque  notata  digniorani and 
"  Index  Scriptonim  a  Suida  citatoram."  In  his 
pnbce  Oaisford  states,  that  be  nwd  nearly  the 
■ame  M3S.  ai  Kiiiter,  but  that  Kuiter  was  otre- 
leas  in  noting  the  readbgs  of  the  MSS.  Oaiiford 
has  given  the  Tarious  readings  of  the  best  MS^ 
and  those  of  the  edition  of  Cbalcondylas.  Kiister 
adopted  manj  sf  tbe  emendadoai  of  Portus  with- 
eat  acknowledgment,  and  he  is  accused  generally 
of  borrowing  without  owning  where  he  got  his 
matter  from. 

The  edition  of  G.  Bemhardy,  4ta.  Halle,  1S34, 
contains  a  Latin  version.  It  is  founded  on  the 
edition  of  Gaisford,  as  appears  from  the  title  — 
"  Or.  ft  Lat.  ad  fidem  optimonim  libronun  exoctum, 
post  Th,  Gaisford  recent  «t  adnot.  critic  instnixit 
tidf.  Bemhardj." 

There  are  laid  to  be  two  nnpnbliihed  extracts 
fma  an  epitome  of  Snidas,  by  Thomas  of  Crete, 
and  by  Macarins  Hiemmonachaa,  the  brother  of 
Nicephoma  Gregoias.  As  to  the  Latin  translation 
of  Suidas,  said  to  have  been  made  by  Robert  Oroo- 
teta,  Inshop  of  I^ocoln,  who  died  in  1253,  we 
Fabric.  ItibL  Grate  vol.  vi.  p.  402.       [O.  U] 
SUI'LLIUS CAESONrNUS.  [Cawoninus.] 
SUI'LLIUS  NERULl'NUa  [Naaunnuit.] 
SUI'LLIUS  RUFUS.  [RuFim.] 
SULCA,  Q.  BAE'BIUS,  one  of  tbe  Roman 
ambassadora,  sent  to  Ptolemy  in  Egypt,  in  b.  c 
173.   (Liv,  zlii.  6.) 

SULLA,  the  name  of  a  patrician  fiunily  of  the 
Cornelia  gens.  This  £unily  was  originally  called 
Rofiniis  [RupiMDs],  and  the  first  member  of  it 
who  obtaiiwd  tba  name  SiiUa  was  P.  Cwnelins 
SflUa,  who  was  flamen  dialis  and  (OMtor  ia  tbe 
second  Punic  war.  {See  below,  No.  I.]  This  was 
stated  by  the  dictator  Sulla,  in  the  srcond  book  of 
his  CoRimentaries  (Qell.  i.  12), and  is  corroborated 
by  Livy  and  other  authorities.  Plutarch  there- 
ibre  has  node  a  mistake  in  saying  that  the  dic- 
tator Sulla  bad  this  naaw  give*  to  Urn  from  a 
personal  peculiarity.  (Pint.  StUL  2.)  The  origin  of 
the  name  is  uncertain.  Dmnumn,  and  most  mo- 
dam  writers,  suppose  that  it  is  a  word  of  the  same 
signification  as  Rofus  or  Rnlinus,  and  refers  simply 
^  to  the  red  colour  of  the  hair  or  tbe  complexion  ; 
and  Plutarch  appears  to  have  understood  the  word 
tp  have  this  newunft  unce  he  relies  (/.  r.)  that 
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the  dictator  recaved  tbe  name  of  Salla  in  con* 
sequence  of  his  face  being  spotted  with  roufrh  red 
blotches  interspersed  with  the  white.  Hacrobins 
{SaL  L 17)  gives  quite  a  di&rent  explanation,  and 
derives  tha  word  from  Sibylla,  whioi  ha  says  was 
given  to  P.  Comdms  Rnfinna,  because  he  was  tha 
tirst  to  introduce  the  celebration  of  the  LimU  Apd- 
linares  in  accordance  with  the  oommaads  of  the 
Sibylline  books,  and  that  this  surname  Sibylla  was 
afterwards  shortened  into  Sylla,  This  explanadon 
of  the  word  is  repealed  1^  Charisios  (Ind.  Oram. 
L  20) ;  hut,  indepeadent  of  other  objectiona,  it 
must  be  rejected  on  the  aothnity  of  QuintiL'ati  (L 
4. 1 25),  who  classes  SuUa  with  other  cognomens, 
which  owed  their  origin  to  certain  bodily  pecu- 
liarities. Some  modem  writeta,  such  as  Cortius 
<ad  Sail.  CatiL  6),  regard  Sulla  as  a  diminutive  of 
Sura,  which  was  a  cognomen  in  several  Romaa 
gentes  [SitRA],  and  we  are  dtspooed  to  accept  Ais  aa 
the  most  probaUe  exfdanotion  of  the  word.  It  wonld 
be  formed  fnun  Son  on  the  same  analogy  as  p^eUa 
from  pmm,  and  ineilat  from  tour  {comp.  Schnei- 
der, Elimantarlekre  der  hitanitehen  ^ruols,  vol.  i. 
p.  47,  &G.).  Th««  is  DO  authority  for  wriung  tbo 
word  Sylla,  as  is  done  by  many  modem  writefh 
On  coins  and  inscriptions  we  always  find  Sula  or 
Sulla,  never  Sylla. 

1.  P.  CoRNXuus  (Rufinuh)  SuLtAfthe  great- 
grandlather  of  the  dictator  Sulla,  and  the  grandson 
of  P.  Cornelius  Rufinns,  who  was  twice  consul  in 
tbe  Samnito  wan:  [RupiNm^  CoRKauua,  No.  2.] 
His  &ther  is  not  aientioned.  He  w»s,  as  has  bent 
already  mentioned,  die  first  of  the  fiunily  who 
bora  the  surname  of  Sulla.  He  was  fliunen  dialis, 
and  likewise  praetor  urbanus  and  peregrinus  In 
H.  c.  212.  The  praetor  of  the  preceding  year,  M. 
Attilini,  had  handed  over  to  biro  certain  sacred 
verses  of  the  seer  Maidas,  partly  nferring  to  tba 
past  and  partly  to  tha  fiitvn^  and  whidi 
manded  the  Romans,  among  other  tilings,  to  insti- 
tuto  on  annual  fesdval  in  honour  of  Apollo.  Upon 
this  the  senate  ordered  the  decemviri  to  consult 
the  Sibylline  books,  and  as  these  gave  the  some 
command,  Sulla  [«esided  over  the  first  Ludi  Apol- 
linareo,  which  wen  nelebnted  this  year  in  tiM 
circus  anximoi.  (Uv.  xxv.  2,  8, 13,  IS,  32,  41.) 

%  P.  ConNauuti  Sulla,  the  son  of  No.  I,  and 
the  grandfather  of  tlie  dictator  Sulla,  was  praetor 
in  B.  c.  186,  when  he  obtained  Sidly  as  his  pro- 
viaee.  (Liv.  xxxix.  6, 8.) 

3.  Saa.  CoiiNauiis  Sulla,  die  brother  of  No. 
2,  was  one  of  the  ten  commissioners,  who  was  sent 
by  the  senate  into  Macedonia,  in  h.c.  I(i7,  aftn 
the  conquest  of  Perseus,  in  order  to  amiige  the 
affiurs  of  diat  country,  in  conjunction  widi  lb 
Aemilina  Pool  us.  (Liv.  xlv.  1 7.) 

4.  L.  CoaHaLma  Sulla,  the  aon  of  No.  2;  and 
the  father  tg  the  didatw  S<dla,  lived  in  obscurity, 
and  left  his  son  only  a  slender  fortune.  (Pint 

5.  ll  CoaNaLiin  Sulla  Fblix,  the  dicutor, 
was  bom  in  b.c.  138.  Like  most  other  great 
mea,  he  was  the  architect  of  his  own  fortuues. 
H«  peisesssd  neither  of  tba  two  great  advaniagea 
which  aecared  for  tbe  Rooian  nobles  easy  access 
to  tbe  honours  of  tbe  commonwealth,  an  illnitrioiia 
ancestry  and  hereditary  wealth.    His  father  hod 

^  left  him  so  small  a  property  that  he  paid  for  his 
lodgings  very  little  mora  than  a  freedman  who 
lived  in  the  some  bouse  with  him.  But  still  his 
meaiN  were  sufficient  to  secure  for  him  a  gaod 
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STEMMA  SULLARUM. 
1.  P.  CwTMiiiu  (RoflDu)  Sulk,  pr.  B.c:  SIS. 


%  P.  Cmwlhu  SoUi* 
m.B.c.  186. 
I 

4.  L.  Comditu  SbDi. 
I 


lag.  a  a  167. 


&  Ik  CoSNBLIDt  SVLhA  FbUX, 

Dictator. 
I 


t.  Conwliiu 
StUk. 


Conwlk^ 
Buried 
Q.  Pm- 
pau 
Rofba. 
LCORNELU, 
Ko.8.] 


7.  Fanitni 
Comelhu 

POB^M. 


n.l.C. 
Men- 


PortunM, 
bom  after 
tbedMth 
or  the 
S.Milo.  Dictator. 


8.  SerT.CaciHllMSdW 


9.  P, 


lomelins 
Sulla. 
«M.  deng. 
m.a.  66. 

11.  P.ConMlioi 

Sttlk. 

12.  L.  Condiiu 
Sdh, 

18.  L.  Cormliu 
SnlUFeliz, 

COI.  A.  D.  SJt. 

14.  L.  C«MliM 
SxIU,  COS. 


10.  Serv.  Cm^ 
ndiiaSaUa. 


15,  VtaKtaM  ConeBu  Stdh,  cm  a.  d. 

16.  Condiu  Sulk,  pn^  Cqpadodu  nb  H^■h■k. 


f^nca^on.  Ha  itvdied  th«  Greek  and  Roman 
litefaton  with  diligence  and  nceefla,  and  apfwan 
cariT  to  have  imbibed  that  lore  for  Uteratnn  and 
art  by  which  he  was  diitingmihed  thranglMat  hie 
UCb.  At  the  mne  time  that  be  wae  cnlliratiiig 
bk  mind,  he  waa  ako  indaJ^na  bla  aotee^  He 
paiitd  a  great  part  of  bit  time  n  the  company  of 
Bdon  at^  actniiea;  ba  waa  fimd  of  wine  and 
women ;  and  be  continned  to  poime  hie  pleaanrea 
with  as  mach  eagerness  as  fats  ambitious  schenes 
down  to  the  time  of-  his  death.  He  possessed 
all  the  aoGomplisfamenta  and  all  the  Tioea  which 
the  oM  Cato  bad  bean  nwMt  MeBitoned  to  de- 
nounce, and  be  waa  one  of  Aosa  pattmia  cf  Greek 
literature  and  (tf  Greek  profl^acy  who  bad  begun 
to  n»k«  their  appearance  at  ^>roe  in  Gate's  time, 
and  had  since  become  more  and  more  common 
among  the  Roman  nobles.  But  Sulk's  love  of 
pleasure  did  not  absorb  all  his  time,  nor  did  it 
omneukte  bk  mind;  for  no  Roman  dnring  die 
Utter  daja  of  tbe  republic,  with  the  exe^on  of 
Julius  Caesar,  had  a  clearer  judgment,  a  keener 
discrimination  of  chaiaoter,  or  a  umer  will.  The 
truth  of  this  the  fb&owing  historf  will  abondaatly 
prove. 

The  Jender  pnipeHy  of  Snlk  wit  Inoeued  by 
tho  libeiality  of  his  strp-mothn  and  of  a  courtezan 
named  Nicopotis,  botb  of  whmn  left  him  all  their 
fonnne.   His  meani,  (bough  still  scanty  for  a 


RonwD  Bobh,  BOW  enabled  bim  to  asinra  to  tb» 
honours  of  the  state,  and  he  accordingly  beonne  a 
candidate  for  the  quaestorship,  to  which  he  waa 
elected  for  the  year  &  c.  107.  He  waa  ordered  tc 
carry  oTcr  the  canliy  to  the  eomnl  C.  Manns, 
wbo  bad  jnst  taken  tb*  conraand  of  tba  JngiathiBB 
war  ln*Afiiea,  Hariu  waa  not  wdl  pleased  tbat 
a  quaestor  had  Iwen  assigned  to  him,  who  wm 
only  known  for  his  profli^cy,  and  who  bad  bad 
no  experience  in  war ;  but  the  leal  and  eneigy  with 
which  Sulk  attended  to  his  new  duties  soon  ren- 
dered hbn  a  nseinl  and  skilful  officer,  and  gained 
for  him  tbe  imqnalified  uiprobation  of  his  con- 
&>s  preriou.  pr«,}ndiees 
i^nst  him.  He  was  eqnally  sticoesribl  in  wia- 
ning  the  auctions  of  the  soldiers.  He  always  ad> 
dreMed  them  with  the  gimtest  kindness,  seiied 
every  opportunity  of  confeiring  fiivours  npon  them, 
was  erer  ready  to  take  part  in  all  tbe  into  of  tbe 
camp,  and  at  Ae  same  tinw  aenr  nnink  from 
sharing  in  all  thrir  kboan  and  dangera.  Bulk, 
doubtless,  bad  already  the  conKlabip  befiire  hie 
nes,  and  thus  early  did  he  show  that  he  poseessed 
the  great  seoet  of  a  man's  ■ueoeas  In  a  free  state, 
the  srt  of  winning  the  affect! oni  of  his  foUow^Dien. 
He  distingukhed  biraaelf  at  the  battle  of  Cirta,  in 
which  Jugurtha  and  Bocchus  were  defrated ;  and  . 
when  the  latter  entered  into  negotiadona  with 
Matins,  fiir  tbe  purpoee  at  deliTcring  tbe  Nunidiui 
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king  into  the  hands  of  the  Ronwm,  tkt  eonni)  ivnt 
Sulht  to  'Bocchna  to  brin^  tha  manor  to  a  conclu- 
Hon.  It  WES  chieflf  owing  to  the  influenoe  which 
Sulla  had  acquired  oT«r  the  mind  of  Boccbiu,  that 
the  brtter,  after  mneh  heiitatiBfi,  ma'  arcntn^lf 
permadad  to  McriBoe  bU  allj.  Sulla  eanwd  Jo- 
piinba  in  chain*  to  the  camp  ui  Marine  [Jraint- 
THA.]  The  quaestor  •iiated  with  tba  connil  the 
filnry  of  bringing  this  war  to  a  ooodiuion ;  and 
Siilia  himwif  wai  to  proud  of  hia  diare  in  the  luo- 
ceM,  that  he  had  a  wai  ring  engnved.  rrpKaenting 
tha  sBrrender  of  Jngnrtha,  vhich  ha  condnuad  to 
wear  tiSi  tha  day  of  lua  duth. 

Italf  waa  now  thmrtened  with  an  intinion  hy 
the  ntt  hordes  of  the  Cimbri  and  Tentonea,  who 
had  already  dentroyed  ierend  Roman  amies. 
Marius  waa  accordingly  agun  raited  to  the  con- 
aubhtp,  which  he  held  for  four  yenrs  in  anceaasion, 
aa  104—101.  la  the  first  of  theae  yovs  Sulla 
•erved  andsr  Marin  aa  legate,  and  in  the  seoond 
na  tribnnui  milittun,  and  in  each  year  guned  great 
distinction  by  hia  military  aervicea.  But  towarda 
the  end  of  B.  a  103,  or  the  beginning  of  B.  c.  102, 
the  good  tindmianding  which  had  hitherto  pre- 
vailed between  Marina  aiid  Sulla  waa  interrupted, 
the  former  being  jealoos  aars  Plutarch,  of  the 
rising  fame  of  his  officer.  Sulla  accordingly  left 
Marina  in  b.c.  102,  in  order  to  serve  under  hia 
eDUn^ne  Q.  Catnlni,  with  whom  he  had  still 
greater  of^ortonitica  of  gaining  disdnctioiu  aa  Ca- 
tulns  was  not  mneh  of  »  general,  and  w«b  thermae 
willing  ta  entmat  the  chief  managemmt  of  the  war 
to  Salh.  The  latter  reduced  seTentl  Al[ttne  tribes 
to  snbjeetimi,  and  took  auch  good  care  to  keep  his 
troops  supplied  with  prorisiona,  that  on  one  oe- 
caaion  fae  waa  able  to  relieve  the  arm^  of  Marina 
aa  well  as  his  own,  a  drcumatance  which,  aa  Sulla 
aaid  in  Us  memoint  gteatly  annoyed  Marina. 
Sulla  fought  in  tba  dedsire  battle,  by  which  the 
tinrbarians  were  destroyed  in  B,  c.  101.  (Catu- 
uiK  No.  3 ;  Marivh,  p.  956.] 

Sulla  now  returned  to  Rome,  and  appears  to 
liHve  lived  quietly  for  some  yean  without  talcing 
any  Dart  in  public  aAira,  He  became  a  candidate 
for  the  pneHr^p  fiir  ifaa  year  a  a  94,  but  failed. 
According  to  hia  own  statemmt  he  lost  hu  election 
livcause  the  people  were  disappointed  at  his  not 
liHving  previoualv  offered  himself  for  the  aedile- 
•liip,  since  they  bad  bern  looking  forward  to  a 
splendid  exhibition  of  African  wild  beasts  in  the 
nedilii-ian  games  of  the  friend  of  Bocchns,  In  the 
fnllowing  year,  however,  he  was  more  aneoetsfnl. 
He  diatrifaatad  money  among  the  people  with  a 
liberal  hand,  and  thos  gained  the  praetorahip  {or 
B.C  93.  In  this  ofiice  he  gratified  the  wiihea  of 
the  pet^ile  by  exhibiting  in  Ludi  Apollinares  a 
hundred  Afncan  lions,  who  were  put  to  death  in 
the  circns  by  archers  whom  Bocchua  had  sent  for 
tha  purpMb 

In  uw  fellflwii^  year,  b.  c.  92,  Sulla  was 
lent  aa  prupnetor  into  Cilicia,  and  was  espe- 
cially eommimnned  by  the  aenate  to  restore  Ario* 
barwae*  to  his  kingdom  of  Caniadoeia,  &«m  which 
he  had  been  ftxpelled  by  Hitbridate^  Althonah 
Sulla  bad  not  the  command  nf  a  hige  fbfca,  he 
met  wiUi  complete  success.  He  defeated  Oordios, 
the  general  of  MF**"«*"1tT  in  Ci^ipadocia,  and 
placed  Ariobannnea  again  on  the  throne.  His 
success  Bttneted  the  attention  of  Araaces,  king  of 
Parthia,  who  accordingly  sent  an  embassy  to  nim 
la  iriicit  the  aUjuee  jrf  the  Bonan  pai^  Balla 


waa  the  ftrat  Roman  general  who  had  any  official 
intercourse  with  the  Parthians,  and  he  rMeived 
the  ambassadora  with  the  same  pride  and  anv 
ganee  aa  the  Roman  generals  were  aocnstomed  to 
exhibit  to  the  npteaantatins  of  all  foreign  powen. 
Boon  after  Uds  interview  Sulla  ntamed  to  Rome^ 
where  he  was  tbiMtened  in  &a  91  by  C.  Caisa- 
rinui  with  an  impeachment  for  nalTemtion,  bat 
the  acensation  waa  dropped. 

The  enmity  between  Marius  and  Sutla  now 
aaaumed  a  more  deadly  form.  Snlta^  ability  and 
increasing  reputation  had  already  led  the  aristoeta- 
tical  party  to  look  up  to  him  as  one  of  their  leaders,' 
and  tbaa  poStioid  animosity  was  added  to  private 
hatred.  In  addition  to  thia  Marina  and  Solht  wua 
both  anxious  to  obtain  the  command  of  the  im- 
pending war  against  Mitbridates ;  and  Uie  neeeaa 
irtiidi  attended  SuUa'a  recent  opeiationa  in  die 
Eaal  bad  increased  bia  popnIarity,and  pointed Um 
out  aa  the  most  suitable  person  for  this  important 
command.  About  this  time  Bocchua  erected  in 
the  Capitol  gilded  figures,  representing  the  rar- 
render  of  Jugurtfaa  to  Sulla,  at  which  Marina  was 
•0  enraged  that  be  could  scarcely  be  prerented 
from  removing  them  by  force.  The  exasperation 
of  both  parties  became  so  violent  that  tbey  neariy 
had  recourse  to  arma  against  each  ether ;  but  the 
breaking  out  of  the  Socul  War,  and  the  immediate 
dangn  to  which  Rome  was  now  exposed,  hushed 
all  [mvato  qoairels,  and  made  all  parties  fight 
alike  fcr  their  own  praservaUon  and  that  of  the 
repuUie.  Never  bad  Rome  greater  need  of  the 
services  of  all  her  genetala,  and  Marina  and  Sulla 
both  took  an  active  part  in  the  war  against  the 
common  foe.  But  Marius  waa  now  advanced  in 
years,  and  did  iKit  possess  the  same  acUvity  either 
of  mind  or  body  as  his  younger  rivnU  He  had 
thmfov  the  deep  mortification  oT  findfaig  that  bia 
achtevententa  were  thrown  into  the  ahade  by  the 
anperior  ene^  of  hia  former  qnaestor,  and  that 
his  fortune  paled  more  and  more  before  the  riaing 
aim.  In  B.C.  90  Sulla  served  aa  legate  under  the 
eonaul  L.  Caeaar,  but  bia  most  brilliant  exirioiu 
were  performed  in  the  following  year,  when  fae 
was  legnte  of  the  eonsnl  L.  Cato.  In  this  year  be 
destroyed  the  Campanian  town  <^  Stabiae,  defeated 
L.  CInentius  near  Pompeii,  and  reduced  the  Hir- 
pini  to  submission.  He  next  penetrated  into  the 
very  heart  of  Samninm,  defeated  Papina  Mtitilaa,  the 
leader  of  the  Samnitet,  and  followed  np  bia  victory 
by  the  capture  of  Bovianum,  the  chief  town  of 
tbia  people.  While  he  thus  earned  gjoiy  by  bit 
enterprises  against  the  enemy,  ha  waa  equally  soe- 
ceaaful  in  gaining  the  affections  of  his  troopa.  He 
pardoned  their  exceases,  and  connived  at  their 
crimes ;  and  even  when  they  put  to  death  Albiiraa, 
one  of  hia  legates  and  a  man  of  praetorian  rank, 
he  passed  over  the  offence  with  the  mnark  that 
bia  soldiers  would  fight  all  the  better,  and  atone  fiir 
their  fault  by  their  courage^  As  the  time  for  tba 
consular  comitia  ^preached  Snlla  hastened  ta 
Rome,  where  he  was  elected,  almost  unanimously, 
consul  for  tba  year  li  &  88,  with  Q.  Pompdoa 
Rufos  aa  hia  colleague. 

The  war  againat  Hithridatea  had  new  becooa 
inevitable,  and  the  Social  War  was  not  yet  brought 
to  a  etwcluiion.  The  senate  assigned  to  SnUa  the 
command  of  the  former,  and  to  bis  collengue  Pmn- 
pciua  the  eondiict  of  the  latter.  Marius,  however, 
would  not  renga  without  a  stonggle  lo  his  bated 
rinl  tha  diatineiigB  which  ha  had  ao  long  covaiad  i 
^  3  11  4  I 
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bat  before  lie  cmild  *entnra  to  wmt  from  Sntb 
the  anthority  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted 
by  the  lennte,  ho  felt  it  neceuaiT  to  atren|[thea 
the  popular  partv.  This  he  resolved  ta  tSxt  by 
identi^ruig  nil  LitamU  with  tboM  of  Uw  Itiliu 
aUies,  who  had  latelf  obanied  th«  biDdiiw.  He 
found  «  iMdy  iBitrument  for  his  purpose  in  the 
tribune  P.  8iij|Nciiis  Rofus,  a  man  of  ability  and 
energy,  bat  overwhehned  with  debt,  and  who 
hoped  that  the  spoils  of  the  Mithridatic  wsr,  of 
which  Marias  promised  him  a  liberal  share,  wonld 
irii>f»  him  from  hii  emban—roente.  Thistribme 
woordingly  brought  forward  two  ngstionB,  one  to 
recal  tnm  exile  those  persons  who  had  been 
banished  in  accordance  with  the  Lex  Varia,  on 
■cGOimt  of  their  haring  been  aecesswy  to  the 
Maiuc  war,  and  anirther,  by  which  the  Italians, 
who  had  just  obtained  the  fitanchise,  were  to  be 
distributed  among  the  thir^fire  tribes.  The 
ItaHmu,  when  th^  wcreadmittad  to  Uie  cttixenship, 
were  fiumed  into  eight  or  tea  new  tribes,  which 
were  to  vote  after  the  thirty-five  old  ones,  and  by 
this  ami^enient  they  would  rarely  be  called  upon 
to  ezoeise  their  newly-acquired  rights.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  propOMl  of  SnlpiriDS  wonld  place 
the  whole  political  power  in  their  hands,  as  they 
far  oatnumbered  the  old  Roman  citisens,  and 
wniild  thos  have  an  overwhelming  majority  in 
eBch  tribe.  If  this  proposition  passed  into  a  lex, 
it  was  evident  that  the  now  citiiena  out  of  grati- 
tilde  wnvid  confor  Ifarina  th«  command  of 
the  Mithridatie  war.  To  prevent  the  triboae  from 
pntUng  these  rogations  to  the  vot«,  the  consuls 
declnnd  a  justitinm,  during  which  no  bosiness 
could  be  legally  transacted.  But  Snipicius  was  re- 
solved to  carry  his  point ;  with  an  armed  bnnd  of 
foliowen  he  entered  the  forum  and  called  upon  the 
consols  to  withdraw  the  jastiliiim ;  and  anon  tbeir 
refusal  to  comply  with  hu  demand,  h*  ordered  his 
satellites  to  draw  their  swords  and  fall  upon  the  con- 
siili.  Poinpeius  escaped,  but  his  son  Qulntas, 
n-liA  was  also  the  son-in-law  of  Sulla,  was  killed. 
Sulla  faintself  only  escaped  by  taking  refuge  in  the 
house  of  Marius,  which  was  close  to  the  forum, 
and  in  order  to  save  his  life  he  was  obliged  to  nmove 
the  justttiom. 

Sulla  quitted  Rome  and  hastened  to  his  anny, 
which  was  beneging  Noh.  The  city  was  now  in 
tbo  hands  of  SwpiaBs  and  Marina,  and  the  two 
ingatiMU  paissd  into  kws  without  oppemtion,  as 
wul  as  a  third.  conCnring  npoo  Jbritts  the 
mand  of  the  Mithridatie  war.  Marius  lost  no 
time  in  sending  some  tribnues  to  assume  on  bis 
behalf  the  command  of  the  army  at  Nola ;  but 
the  soldiers,  who  lored  SuUa,  and  who  feared  that 
Marius  might  lead  another  amy  to  Asia,  and  thus 
depriva  then  of  tfa«r  aatimiaad  plundw,  atoned 
his  deputies  to  death.  Bulla  bnnd  his  aoldien 
ready  to  reqrand  to  his  withes  ]  they  called  upon 
him  to  lead  thsm  to  Rome,  and  deliver  the  city 
from  the  tyrants.  He  was  moreover  encouraged 
by  fiivoumble  omens  and  dreams,  to  which  he 
always  attached  great  inportance.  H«  therefor* 
hesitated  no  hn^o^  but  at  the  head  of  six  lemons 
famke  up  from  hia  eocaaipiitent  at  Noh,  and 
nmiched  towards  the  ci^.  His  officers,  howevn, 
nfnsed  to  serve  against  their  country,  and  all 
<)Mitted  him  with  ^e  exception  of  one  qna«stor. 
This  was  tiie  first  time  thnt  a  Roman  hod  ever 
noiched  at  the  head  of  Roman  troops  against  the 
city.  Marina  waa  takMi  by  stoprisei   Sndt  wm 
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the  nverence  that  the  Hnfeuuia  entertat  ad  b 
law,  thnt  it  seems  never  to  have  oecnncd  '  \fo  htn 
or  to  bis  party  that  Sulb  wnuld  ventnre  u  i  draw 
his  sword  against  the  state.  Marius  attemp'  ted  is 
nin  tinw  bs  pnpaiatioaa  by  faibiddtng  SnUn  in 
m  name  of  the  state  to  advnaoe  any  fotmr.  Bnt 
the  praetors  who  carried  this  command  narrowly 
escaped  being  mnrdered  by  the  soldiers  ;  and 
Marius  as  a  last  resort  offered  tiberty  to  the  alnvn 
who  would  join  biro.  But  it  was  all  in  vun.  SnlU 
entered  the  dty  without  much  difficulty,  and  Ma- 
rias took  to  night  with  his  son  and  a  few  foi- 
lowets.  Sulla  used  his  victory  with  modemtion. 
He  protected  the  city  from  plunder,  and  in  order 
to  restnin  his  troops  he  paased  the  nl^t  in  the 
streets  along  with  his  colleans.  Only  Marina, 
Sul[acius,  and  ten  others  of  ais  bitterest  enemies 
were  declared  public  enemies  hj  the  senate  at  his 
command,  on  ^  ground  of  their  having  disturbed 
the  public  peace,  taken  up  arms  against  the  con- 
suls, and  excited  the  slaves  to  freedom.  Sulpictua 
was  betrayed  by  one  of  his  slaves  and  put  to 
death  ;  Marias  and  his  son  sueoeeded  in  csesfiog 
toAfriok   [MAwini,p.9&7,  b.] 

Altiiough  Solhi  baa  cmqueted  Roma,  ha  had 
neither  the  time,  nor  perhaps  the  power,  to  carry 
into  execution  any  great  organic  changes  in  the 
constitutioa  His  soldiers  wen  impatient  for  the 
plunder  of  Asia;  and  he  probably  thought  it  ad- 
visable to  attach  then  stUl  mm*  strongly  to  bis 
person  before  ha  Vfotnad  to  depiva  tba  Jta^  of 
their  potver  in  tba  caounonwealth.  He  thenfiBVO 
contented  hinudf  with  repealing  the  Saljnckn 
laws,  and  enactii^  Uiat  no  matter  should  in  fatara 
be  brought  before  the  people  without  dm  {mvioas 
sanction  of  a  senotusconsnUum  ;  for  the  statement 
of  A|>pian  {B.C.169)  that  ha  now  abolished  tho 
CoBitia  tribula,  and  Allad  up  the  UMmben  of  the 
senate,  fa  evidently  erroneooa,  and  nfota  to  a  later 
time.  It  appears,  however,  that  he  attempted  at 
this  time  to  give  some  relief  to  debtMs  by  a  ^ 
tudaria,  but  the  nature  of  which  relief  is  uncei^ 
tain  lirom  the  mntiUted  condition  of  tho  passage  in 
Festns  {§.  v.)  who  is  the  only  writer  that  nukes 
mention  of  this  lex.  Sulla  sent  forward  his  le- 
gions to  Capua,  that  tbey  might  bo  ready  to  em- 
horit  for  Greece,  but  he  himself  remained  in  Rome 
till  the  consuls  were  elected  for  the  following  ycMT. 
He  recommmded  to  the  peo{^  Nonius,  his  sister's 
BOD,  and  Serr.  Sulpkina.  His  candidates,  however, 
were  rejected,  and  ih»  choioe  fell  on  Cn.  Octavius, 
who  belonged  to  the  aristoeratical  potty,  bnt  was  a 
weak  and  irresolate  man,  and  on  L.  Cinoa,  who 
was  a  professed  champion  of  tlie  popular  ride. 
Sulla  did  not  attempt  to  oppose  their  Section  ;  to 
have  recalled  his  legions  to  Rome  would  have  been 
a  daiqiennu  experineot  when  the  addiezi  wen  ao 
eager  fiff  the  qraUs  of  the  liaat;  and  he  theiefen 
professed  to  be  pleased  that  the  pe<^  made  nse 
of  the  liberty  lie  bad  granted  tbem.  He,  hoarevei^ 
took  the  vain  precaution  of  making  Cinna  promise 
that  he  wonld  make  no  attempt  to  disturb  the 
existing  order  of  things ;  but  tme  of  Cinna's  first 
acts  wae  to  induce  the  tribune  M.  Vhj^ns  to 
bring  aa  accusation  againat  SnlU  aa  soen  as  bit 
year  of  office  had  oxp^ed.  Sulla,  without  paying 
any  attention  to  this  aocumdon,  quitted  Rmae  at 
the  beginning  of  &  a  B7,  and  hastened  to  hia 
troops  at  Ci^pua,  where  he  embariied  for  Oreeee, 
in  order  to  cany  on  Uie  war  agiunst  Mithridatei. 

For  the  next  four  years  SnUa  was  ei^ied  in 
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tile  [ROMCQtion  of  thii  war,  the  hiBtoTV  of  vhieh 
ii  f^rm  under  Mithhidatx!)  VI.  tuid  hia'j{nienl 
AscBBLiiua,  and  mar  therefore  be  dmnmed  here 
with  »  feir  worde.  bbUs  knded  M  DjrriiMMun, 
■tid  brthirith  nuifdied  iigkint  Athene,  which  bad 
become  the  head-quarten  of  the  Mithridatic  caUM 
in  Greece.  After  a  long  and  obitinate  siege, 
Athena  was  taken  by  stoTni  oa  the  1st  of  March 
in  the  following  year,  &  c.  86 ;  and  in  conwqvence 
of  the  inmlt*  which  Sulla  and  his  wife  Metelln  had 
remTed  from  the  tyrant  Aristion,  the  city  was 
^ven  up  to  mpine  and  phinder.  He  next  ob- 
tained poBMSuon  of  Uie  Peiraeeus,  which  had  been 
defended  by  Archelaut.  Meantime  Mithridatea 
had  Mnt  fresh  teiuforcementa  to  Arehehiaa,  who 
concentnttrd  all  hie  tnopi  In  Boeotis.  Sulk  ad> 
vanced  ngainiit  him,  and  defeated  him  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Chaeroneia  with  inch  enonnouB 
loM,  that  out  of  the  120,000  men  with  whom 
Archelaug  had  opened  the  campaign,  he  ii  tald 
to  hare  nuembled  only  1U,000  at  Chalcia  in  Eu- 
boea,  where  he  tnd  taken  refuge.  But  white  Sulla 
WW  CKiyiDg  on  the  war  with  audi  tncceia  in 
Greece,  hit  enemies  had  obtained  the  upper  hand 
in  Italy.  The  consul  Cinsa,  who  had  been  driven 
out  of  Rome  by  his  colleague  OctsTint,  soon  after 
Snlhi'i  departure  from  Italy,  had  entered  it  again 
with  Marius  at  the  close  of  the  year.  Both  Ciima 
and  Harius  were  appointed  consuli  b,  a  80,  all 
the  Rguhitiont  of  Snlia  were  swept  away,  his  friends 
and  wherents  murdered,  his  property  confiscated, 
and  he  himself  dechued  a  public  enemy.  It 
hsa  frequently  been  made  a  subject  of  panegyric 
upon  Sulla  that  he  still  continued  to  prosecute  the 
war  with  Mithridates  under  these  drcumstances, 
and  preferred  tha  subjugation  of  the  enemies  of 
Rome  to  the  gmtifiestiai  of  his  own  tevei^. 
Bnt  it  must  be  recollected  that  an  immediate 
peace  with  Mithridates  would  have  discontented 
his  soldiers ;  while  by  bringing  the  war  to  an 
honourable  conclusion,  he  gratified  his  troops  by 
plunder,  attached  them  more  and  more  to  his  penon, 
and  at  the  same  rime  collected  from  the  conquered 
cities  Tast  sums  of  money  for  the  prosecotion  of 
the  war  against  his  enemies  in  Italy.  At  thr  same 
time  it  is  an  undoubted  proof  <tf  bis  sagacity  and 
forethought  that  he  knew  how  to  bide  his  time. 
Most  other  men  in  Itis  circumstances  would  have 
hurried  back  to  Italy  at  once  to  crash  their  ene- 
mies, and  thus  have  mined  themsdves.  Harius 
died  seventeen  days  after  he  had  entered  upon  his 
Goniulship.  and  was  sncceeded  in  the  office  by  L. 
Valerius  Flaccus,  who  w&b  sent  into  Asia  that  he 
might  prosecute  the  war  at  the  same  time  against 
Mithridates  and  Sulla.  Flaccus  was  murdered  bjr 
hii  tCDcms  at  the  insrintion  of  Fimbria,  who  now 
assumed  the  command  and  who  ^ued  sereral 
victories  over  the  generals  of  Mithndates  in  Asia, 
in  B.  c  85.  Abuut  the  same  time  the  new  army, 
which  Mithridates  had  ngnin  sent  to  Archelaus  in 
Greece,  was  ugain  defeat^  by  Sulla  in  the  nei;^- 
houriiood  of  Orchomenus.  These  repeated  dis- 
asters made  Mithridates  anxious  for  peace,  bnt  it 
was  not  granted  by  Sulla  till  the  following  year, 
B.  c.  84,  when  he  bad  crossed  the  Hellespont  in' 
order  to  carry  on  the  war  in  that  country.  Sulla 
was  now  at  liberty  to  turn  his  arms  against  Fim- 
bria, who  was  with  his  amy  at  Thyateira.  The 
name  of  Sulhi  carried  victory  with  it.  The  troops 
of  Fimbria  deserted  their  general,  who  put  an  end 
to  his  own  lile.    SuUa  now  prepared  to  re  lorn  to 


ttntr.  After  exacting  enoimoos  sums  from  the 
wealthy  cities  of  Ana,  he  left  his  l^te,  L.  Li- 
einios  Murenat  in  cnnmand  of  the  province  td 
Asia,  with  two  legiooa,  and  set  sail  with  his  own 
army  to  Athena.  While  preparing  for  his  deadly 
struggle  in  Italy,  he  did  not  lose  his  interest  in 
literature.  He  carried  with  him  from  Athens  to 
Rome  the  valuable  library  of  Apellioon  of  Teos, 
which  contained  most  of  die  works  of  Aristotle 
and  Tbeophnutus.  [Apillicok.]  Daring  his 
stay  at  Athens,  Sulla  had  an  attack  of  gout,  of 
which  he  was  cured  by  the  use  of  the  warm  s^ngs 
of  Aedepsus  in  Euboei.  As  soon  as  he  cecovend, 
he  led  his  army  to  Dyrrhachium,  and  frcai  thenee 
crossed  over  to  Brandusinm  in  Italy. 

Sulla  landed  at  Bmndusium  in  the  aiKinn  of 
B.  c.  83,  in  the  conanlship  of  L.  Sd|»o  and  C 
Norfaanns.  Dnring  the  t^eceding  year  he  hud 
written  to  tlM  senate,  reeoiinting  the  services  he 
had  rendered  to  the  commonwealth  from  the  time 
uf  the  Jngurtbine  war  down  to  the  conquest  of 
Mithridates,  eomptuning  of  the  ingratitude  with 
which  he  had  been  treated,  annonncing  hia  speedy 
return  to  Italy,  and  threatenit^  to  take  vengaance 
upon  his  enemies  and  those  of  the  republic,  'llie 
senate,  in  alarm,  sent  in  embassy  to  Sulla  to  en- 
deavour to  bring  about  a  reconciliation  between 
him  and  his  enemies,  and  meantime  ordered  the 
consuls  Cinna  and  Carbo  to  desist  from  levying 
troops,  and  naking  ftirther  pKpnmtions  for  wnr. 
Cinna  and  Carbo  gave  no  heed  to  this  command  ; 
they  knew  that  a  reconciliation  was  imposubla, 
and  resolved  to  carry  over  an  army  to  Ehdmatia, 
in  order  to  oppose  Sulla  in  Greece  ;  but  after  one 
detneliment  of  their  troops  bod  embarked,  the 
renuuning  soldiers  rose  in  mutiny,  and  murdered 
Gna^  The  Marian  party  had  thtis  lost  Aeir 
leader,  hot  omdnued  neTerthelesa  to  make  every 
preparation  to  oppose  Sulla,  for  they  were  well  aware 
that  he  would  never  forgive  them,  and  that  their  only 
choice  lay  between  victory  and  destniction.  Be- 
sides this  the  Italians  were  ready  to  support  them, 
as  these  new  dtisens  feared  that  Sulla  vrould  de- 
prive them  tS  the  righu  which  they  had  lately 
obtained  after  ao  much  bloodshed.  The  Marbn 
party  had  every  prospect  of  victory,  for  their 
troops  for  exceeded  those  of  Sulla,  According  to 
Velleins  Patcrcnlos,  they  had  200,000  men  in 
arms,  while  Snils  landed  at  Brondudum  with  ontv 
30,000,  or  at  the  most  40,000  men.  (VdL  Pat 
iL  24  ;  Appion,  B.Ci.  79.)  But  on  the  other 
hand,  the  papular  party  had  no  one  of  sufficient 
influence  and  miltmry  reputation  to  take  the 
supreme  command  in  tlie  war ;  their  vast  forces 
were  scattered  about  luly,  in  diSennt  armies^ 
under  different  generals ;  the  soldiers  had  no  GOi^ 
tidence  in  tbdr  commanders,  and  no  enthnnasm 
in  their  cause ;  and  the  consequence  was,  that 
whole  hosts  <tf  them  deserted  to  Sulla  on  the  first 
opportunity.  Sulla^s  soldiers,  on  the  contmry, 
were  veteians,  who  had  frequently  fought  by  each 
oiher's  side,  and  had  acquired  that  confidence  in 
themselves  and  in  their  gennal  which  frequent 
victories  always  give  to  soldiers.  StiU  if  the 
Italians  had  remained  ^thful  to  the  cause  <^  the 
Marian  party,  Sulla  would  hardly  have  conquered, 
and  therefore  one  of  his  first  cares  after  landing  at 
Brundusium  was  to  detach  them  from  his  enemies. 
For  this  purpose  he  would  not  allow  his  troops  to 
do  any  injury  to  the  towns  or  fields  of  the  Italioiia 
in  his  march  from  Bnuidiuium  tlutiagh  Calabria 
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and  Abulia,  and  . he  foraied  Mpunte  treaties  with 
Many^  af  the  Italian  tomn,  by  which  ha  Mcaml  to 
thiiH  all  the  r^ta  ud  priTilegea  of  Roman  dti- 
um  which  thay  then  enjoyed.  Among  the  Italian! 
the  Samnilot  ooatiDued  to  bo  the  moat  formidable 
«iwHie«  of  Sull^  They  had  not  yet  received  the 
Rowan  ftanchise,  becauie  they  luid  continned  in 
•nas  down  to  this  time,  and  they  now  joined  the 
Uatian  party,  not  simply  with  the  design  of  se- 
caring  the  snprenuicj  for  the  Intter,  bat  with  the 
hope  of  conquering  Rome  by  their  means,  and 
then  destroying  for  erer  their  hated  oppressor. 
Thu  this  civil  war  became  merely  another  phase 
4r  the  Maine  war,  and  the  straggle  between  Rome 
and  Samniom  fiv  the  snpremacy  of  the  peninsola 
was  renewed  after  the  subjection  of  the  latter  for 
iBore  than  two  hundred  years. 

Sulla  marched  from  Apulia  into  Campania  wi^- 
oiit  meeting  with  any  resistances  It  was  in  the 
latter  cmntnr  that  he  gained  bis  first  victory  over 
the  cansnl  NorbanBS,  who  was  deieatad  with  great 
loss,  ami  oUiged  to  take  nfnge  in  Capua.  His 
colles^ne  Scipin,  who  was  at  no  gre«t  distancot 
willingly  accepted  a  trace  whidi  3iuls  oBani  him, 
althoDgh  Sertorius  warned  him  against  entering 
into  an;  n^otiittions,  and  bis  caution  was  jurti&ed 
hf  the  event  By  means  of  his  emissaries  Snlla 
aedvced  the  troops  of  Qdpa,  who  at  Itogth  found 
himsdf  deserted  by  all  Ms  ■oldieri,  and  was  taken 
prisoner  in  his  tenb  SuUa,  however,  ditnuised 
him  aninjuied.  On  hearing  of  this  Carbo  is  said 
to  have  observed  **  that  he  had  to  contend  in  Snlla 
both  with  a  lion  and  a  fox,  but  that  the  fox 
KHve  him  more  trouble."  Many  distinguished 
Romans  meantime  had  taken  up  arms  on  behalf  of 
Sullb  Cd.  Pompej  had  levied  three  legions  for 
him  in  Picenum  and  the  snrtounding  districu ; 
and  Q.  Metdlus  Pius,  M.  Crassos,  M.  LueuUus, 
and  aoTeial  othen  ofoed  their  services  as  legate*. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  tiw  Allowing  year,  &  c 
8*2,  that  tiie  stmggle  was  brov^t  to  a  decisive 
iHSue.  The  oonsub  of  this  year  were  Cn.  Papirins 
Carbo  and  the  yonnger  Marios ;  the  former  of 
whom  was  entrusted  with  the  protection  of  Etnuia 
and  Umbria,  while  the  latter  had  to  guard  Rome 
iind  Latium.  Sulla  appears  to  have  paned  the 
winter  at  Campantn.  At  the  commenoement  of 
spring  he  advanced  i^nst  the  younger  Menus, 
who  had  conoentnted  all  his  forces  at  Sacriportns, 
and  deimted  him  with  great  loss.  Marina  took 
refuge  tn  Prseneste,  where  be  had  previoasly  de- 
poiiited  his  military  stores,  and  a  great  quantity  of 
gold  and  silver  which  be  had  luWht  fh»a  the 
Capitol  and  other  temples  at  Rome.  SuUa  followed 
him  to  Fiaenaste,  and  after  leaving  Q,  Lnceetias 
Ofvlhi  with  a  lai^  force  to  blockade  the  town  and 
compel  it  to  a  surrender  by  fomine,  he  marched 
with  the  maia  body  of  his  army  to  Rome.  Marius 
was  resolved  not  to  perish  unavenged,  and  ac- 
cordingly before  Sulla  could  reach  Rome,  he  sent 
orders  to  L.  Diuauwppas,  the  pmetor,  to  put  to 
tlrath  aii  his  leading  opponents.  His  orders  were 
faithfully  obeyed.  Q.  Mucins  Scaevola,  the  pontifoi 
nmximus  and  jurist,  P.  Antistins,  L.  Domitiui,  and 
many  other  distingished  men  were  butchered  and ' 
thebr  corpees  thrown  into  the  Tiber.  SoUa  entered 
the  city  witiiont  opposition ;  Damasippus  and  his 
adhereuts  had  previously  withdrawn,  and  imaired 
to  liariw  in  EtntriL  Sidla  marched  against  Carbo, 
who  had  been  previousi;  oppoaed  by  Pompeio*  and 
Maldlus.   The  histoiy  of  this  part  of  the  war  h 
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involved  in  great  obscurity.  Carbo  made  two 
efibrts  to  relieve  Praeneate,  but  laikd  in  eadi  t  and 
after  fighting  with  various  fortune  against  Pompey, 
Metellus,  and  Solla,  he  at  length  embszked  for 
Africa,  deipwring  of  further  success  in  Italy.  [For 
detuls  see  Carbo,  No.  7.]  Meantime  Rome  had 
neariy  fidlen  into  the  hands  of  the  aDonrr.  The 
Samnites  and  Lncanians  andsr  Pontius  Talemna 
and  L.  Lamponins,  after  attempting  to  relieve  Prae- 
neate, tesolved  to  march  straight  upon  Rome,  which 
had  been  left  without  any  anpy  its  protedian. 
Sulla  barely  arrived  in  time  to  mvt  the  city.  The 
battie  was  fou^t  before  the  CidUne  gate  ;  it  was 
IcHig  and  obotbately  eontesled ;  the  contest  was  not 
nraply  for  .the  sniaema^  of  a  *  the  vny 
existence  of  Rome  was  at  stake,  nt  Tsleiians  had 
dechu«d  that  he  would  taie  the  oty  to  the  gimntd. 
The  left  wing  where  Snlla  commanded  in  person 
was  driven  ^  the  field  by  the  vehemence  of  the 
enemy^  ohaige ;  bat  the  success  of  the  right  wiiw, 
which  «M  commanded  br  Cmssot,  oaUed  Snlla 
to  restore  the  battle,  and  at  length  gain  ■  com- 
plete viebMry.  Fifty  thonsand  men  are  aaid  to 
have  &Uen  on  each  aide  (Appian,  B.C,  i.  S3). 
All  the  most  distinguished  leaders  of  the  enemy 
either  perished  in  the  engagement  or  were  takrn 
prisoners  and  put  to  death.  Among  these  was  the 
brave  Samnita  Pontius  Tdesinus,  whose  hMd  was 
cut  off  and  carried  VDder  the  wall*  of  Praaneeie, 
thereby  announcing  to  the  younger  Marios  that 
hi*  last  hope  of  succour  was  gone.  To  the  Sam- 
nita prisoners  Snlla  showed  Ho  mercy.  He  was 
resolved  to  root  out  of  the  peninsubi  those  heroic 
enemies  of  Rome.  On  the  third  day  after  the 
hatde  ho  teUected  all  the  Samnite  and  Lucaniaa 
prisoners  in  the  Campus  Martins,  and  ordered  his 
soldiers  to  cut  them  down.  The  dying  shrieks  of 
so  many  victims  frightened  the  senators,  who  had 
been  assembled  at  ue  same  time  1^  SulU  in  the 
temple  of  Ballona ;  but  he  bada  them  attend  b 
what  he  was  saying  and  not  mind  what  was  taking 
placa  outside,  as  he  was  only  chM*i"'"g  aome 
rebds,  and  he  then  qnietiy  proceeded  to  finish  hb 
discourse.  Praenesle  surrendered  soon  aiWward*. 
The  Romans  in  the  town  were  pardoned ;  but  all  the 
Samnites  and  Piaenestine*  were  mssascrrd  without 
mercy.  The  younger  Marine  mt  an  end  to  his 
own  life  [Mabivs,  No.  2}.  The  war  in  Itnly 
was  now  virtually  at  an  end,  for  the  fow  towns 
which  still  held  out  had  no  prospect  of  offering  any 
ef&ctual  Dppoaition,  and  were  reduced  aoon  afier- 
warda.  In  other  parts  of  tiie  Roman  world  the  war 
continued  still  loumr,  and  Sulk  did  not  live  to  see 
its  completion.  Tha  amUea  of  the  Marian  party 
in  Sicily  and  Africa  were  mbdoed  hjf  Pompey  in 
the  course  of  b.  c.  82 ;  bat  Sertonu*  in  Spobi 
continued  to  defy  all  the  attempts  of  the  *en.-ue  to 
crush  him,  till  his  cowardly  assassination  by  Per- 
pema  in  &  c.  72.  [SaRToaiua.] 

Sulla  was  now  master  of  Rome.  He  had  not 
commenced  the  dvil  war,  but  had  been  driven  le 
it  by  the  luad  ambition  of  Marina.  His  enemies 
had  attempted  to  deprive  him  of  die  omunand  in 
the  Mithridatic  war  which  had  been  legally  con* 
ferred  upon  him  by  the  senate  ;  and  whib  be  was 
fighting  the  battles  of  the  republic  they  bad  de- 
cUred  him  a  public  enemy,  confiscated  his  pro- 
perty, and  muraered  the  most  distinguished  of  his 
friends  and  adherents  For  all  these  wrongs, 
SuUa  had  thnatenod  to  Uke  the  aiost  ample  ven* 
geauce;  and  he  moie  than  redeemed  hia  word. 
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He  mo]v«d  to  exdrpnte  root  nnd  luimi-h  the  po- 
[>ular  putf.  One  of  hU  firat  BCta  wu  to  dniw  up 
a  liat  of  bit  enemiea  who  were  to  be  pat  to  death, 
which  list  WM  exhibited  in  the  fonun  to  public 
inspection,  and  called  a  Prmeriptio.  It  wu  the 
firit  inttaneo  of  the  kind  in  Roman  hiatory.  All 
peraons  in  thia  list  were  ontlawa  who  mlabt  be 
fciUcd  bjr  aj  one  widi  imputity,  even  hj  uam ; 
their  pnpertjr  wia  confleeated  to  the  Mte^  and 
waa  to  ba  and  hj  pahlie  anetioa  t  their  chUdten 
and  gnndchildren  loat  their  rote*  in  the  comitia, 
and  were  wreloded  from  all  public  office*.  Further, 
all  who  killed  a  proacribed  penon,  or  icdicatod  the 
place  of  bin  oonMalment,  received  two  talenia  aa  a 
Kward,  and  whoever  aheltared  aoeh  a  penon  waa 
puiuahed  with  dMtb.  Terror  now  leigned,  not 
onl^  at  Rome,  bat  thfonghoot  Italy.  Fnah  liata 
of  the  proacribed  conatantiy  a«M««d.  No  one 
waa  tafe  i  tor  Snlla  gratified  hii  niendt  by  pladng 
in  the  &tal  liata  Uieir  personal  enemiea,  or  penona 
whooG  property  waa  coveted  by  hi*  adherenta.  An 
oatate,  a  nouoe,  or  eran  a  [neoe  of  plate  waa  to 
many  a  man,  iAq  balongad  to  no  politieal  pwty, 
hia  death  warnmt ;  for  although  the  eonfiacatad 
proper^  belonged  to  the  atate,  and  had  to  ba  aold 
by  pahue  aactioa,  Uie  frienda  and  dependenta  of 
Solla  poichased  it  at  a  nominal  price,  as  no  one 
dared  to  hid  against  them.  Oftentime*  Sulla  did 
not  require  the  pnichaae-money  to  be  paid  at  all,  and 
in  many  caaea  be  gan  anch  property  to  bia  Cavourites 
without  even  the  fccmality  of  a  eue^  Metelln,  the 
wife  of  the  dictator,  and  Chcj-eogonna  hi*  frrad- 
mao,  P.  Sulla,  M.  Gmssus,  Vettiua,  and  Sex.  Nae- 
vina  are  espedally  mentioned  among  tboee  who  re- 
eoited  auch  {oesenU ;  and  handsome  Roman  ma- 
tron t,  at  likewise  actors  and  acUeaaea,  were  fi^ 
Toured  in  the  same  maimer.  The  numbn  of  per- 
sona who  pwiahed  by  the  pnacriptioiM  la  atated 
differandy,  bat  it  appears  to  have  amounted  to 
many  thoutanda.  At  the  commencement  of  theee 
homuaSnUa  had  been  appointed  dictator.  Aaboth 
the  oMMob  had  periibad,  he  eausad  tlia  amau  to 
elect  Valerius  FUoeoa  intenex,  and  the  latter 
brought  before  lite  -people  a  rogatio,  conferring  the 
dictatwahip  upon  Snlla,  for  the  purpose  of  restoring 
order  to  the  repnblic,  and  for  aa  Iwig  a  time  aa  he 
judged  to  be  necessary.  Thus  the  dictatorship  was 
revived  after  buiw  ia  abeyance  for  mora  than 
120  yeara,  and  Sidfai  obtained  absolute  ^wat 
oTw  the  Uvea  and  fortonaa  of  all  the  dtuana. 
This  was  towards  the  cloo*  of  B.C.  81.  Salla'a 
great  object  in  being  in  rested  with  the  dielatonhip 
was  to  carry  into  exacntion  in  a  legal  manner  the 
gnat  reforms  which  he  meditated  in  the  constitu- 
tion and  the  adninittntion  of  juatioe,  by  which 
ha  hopod  to  place  lha  govammant  of  the  lepaUie 
on  a  firai  and  aeeure  faa^  Ma  had  no  inlisDtwn 
of  abolishing  the  republic,  and  consequently  be 
caused  conaula  to  be  elected  for  the  following  y^i 
B.C.  81,  and  was  elected  to  the  office  himself  in  B.C 
80,  while  he  continued  to  hold  the  dictatorship. 

At  the  beginning  of  tiie  following  year,  &  c.  81, 
SuUa  celebrated  a  splendid  triumph  on  account  of 
hu  victory  over  Mithridates.  In  a  speech  which 
ha  delivend  to  the  people  at  the  dose  of  the  gra- 
geous  oeremray,  he  claimed  for  himself  the  sur^ 
name  of  Felu),  aa  he  attributed  bia  saooess  in  Itfo 
to  tha  favoor  af  the  goda.  Ha  bdiaved  hfaasalf  to 
have  been  in  particular  andar  the  protection  of 
Vnms,  who  had  granted  him  vtctoiy  in  battle  aa 
Well  OS  in  Ion.   Uenoa,  in  writing  to  Onekaj  he 


called  )iiniM-ir  Kpnphroditus.  All  nnika  in  Roma 
bowed  in  awe  before  their  master ;  and  among  oibei 
marka  of  distinction  which  were  voted  to  him  by 
tlie  obsequious  senate,  a  gilt  eqnestriaD  statue  waa 
erected  to  his  honoiur  before  the  Rostra,  bearing  the 
inscription  **  Comelio  SuUae  Imperattwi  Felici." 

During  the  yean  b,  c.  80  and  79,  Sulla  carried 
into  ezacotion  hia  vaiioss  refonna  in  tha  eonstH 
tutioni  of  whidi  an  acGotnit  it  pnn  at  tha  oloaa 
of  his  lift.  Bot  at  tha  lane  Hm»  ha  adi^ted 
meaaares  in  order  to  crush  hia  enemies  more 
completely,  and  to  aoMolidato  the  power  of  hia 
party  These  meaaorea  leqiun  a  few  words  of 
eJEplanatinn,  as  they  did  not  form  a  part  of  his 
constitational  relbcsis,  though  they  were  intoided 
for  tfaa  nmpKt  of  lha  hitter.  The  fint  -of  tbasa 
measans  oaa  been  already  mentioned,  namely  tha 
desimction  of  hia  enemies  by  the  proscription. 
He  jqtpeara  to  have  published  his  list  of  victims 
immediately  after  the  defeat  of  the  Samnitrs  nnd 
Lucanians  at  the  Colline  gate,  without  communi- 
cating, as  Plutarch  says  {SkIL  81).  with  any  nia- 
oiatnte  i  bnt  when  ha  was  dietator  ha  propoaed  a 
law  m  tha  aomitla  cantariata,  whkb  rawed  hia 
pTDScriptiont,  and  which  is  nsnally  called  Les  Oir- 
meHa  de  i^oteriptmu  OT  De Pro»(r^ptit.  Bythialaw 
it  was  eniicted  that  all  proscriptions  should  cense 
on  the  1st  of  June,  b.  c  81.  The  lex  Valetia, 
which  conferred  the  dictatnr^ip  opon  Sulla,  gave 
him  absolute  power  over  the  Uvea  of  Rinnan  oitixena, 
and  hence  Cicero  snys  he  does  not  know  whether 
to  call  the  iwoacription  kw  a  lex  Valeria  ar  lex 
Cornelia.  (Cie.  jm  Am  J«k  4S,  44,  A 
Affr.  ill  2.) 

Another  of  Solht's  neaaorea,  and  odd  of  still 
more  impottance  for  the  anpport  of  hi*  power,  waa 
the  establishment  of  military  coloniea  throughont 
Italy.  The  inhabitanta  of  the  Italian  towns,  whieh 
had  fought  against  Sulla,  were  deprived  of  the  frill 
Roman  ftanchise  which  had  been  lately  conferred 
npan  them,  and  weta  only  allowed  to  retain  tha 
auwneKiiMi;  their  land  waa  aonfiacatad  and  given 
to  the  soldien  who  bad  fought  under  hin.  Twenty- 
three  legions  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  100),  or,  aocofdlng 
to  another  itatament  (Liv.  ^pU.  89),  forty- seven 
legiooi  received  gianta  of  hind  in  various  parts  of 
Ito^.  A  great  number  of  these  colonies  was  settied 
in  Etnitta,  the  population  of  which  was  thus  almost 
entiidy  changed.  These  adoniaa  had  tha  itfongeat 
Interest  in  n^olding  the  institntiooa  of  Sulla,  diica 
any  attempt  to  innilidato  tiia  latter  would  have 
endangered  their  newly-acquired  possessions.  Bat 
though  they  were  a  support  to  the  power  of  Sulla, 
they  hastened  the  bll  of  the  ctaiunonwoaldi ;  an 
idle  and  liceatiooa  soldiery  suiqtlantad  an  indaa- 
triona  and  agtioiUtual  popohttioB  j  and  OitUin* 
foond  nowhna  non  aaberenta  tlun  anong  tiw 
military  cdonies  of  Solla.  WhOe  SuUa  thus  esta- 
blished throughout  Italy  a  population  devoted  to 
his  intweats,  he  cnated  at  Itome  a  kind  of  body- 
guard for  his  protection  by  giving  the  dtiaenship 
to  a  great  number  davas  beltrnging  to  thoee  who 
had  been  proscribed  by  him.  The  aUves  thus  re- 
warded are  aud  to  have  been  as  many  as  10,000, 
and  were  called  Gomelii  afW  him  as  tiieir  patron. 

Sulla  bad  completed  his  reforms  by  the  begin- 
ning of  &  a  79,  and  as  ha  longed  for  the  nndia< 
tarbed  cnjt^nant  of  hia  pisaaarea,  ba  resolved  to 
redgnhisdictaunhipi.  Accordin^y,  to  the  general 
surpiise  h«  sammoned  the  people,  resigned  his 
dictatorship,  acd  declared  himself ^july  to  ruidei 
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•u  Bccnunt  of  Ilia  coiidact  while  in  ofGoe.  This 
▼oluQUrj  Rbdieation  by  Sulk  of  the  torvra^ity  of 
tba  RoiBU  wotii  bu  exeited  th«  Mtoniahment  and 
MlininUiim  of  both  aneiait  ud  tnodern  wrtten. 
But  it  u  ftrideat,  u  fau  been  nlmdy  remnrked, 
that  SalU  nerer  contemplated,  like  Juliaa  Caeaar, 
the  eatablithineiit  of  H  monarchical  fonn  of  gorem- 
neat ;  and  H  muit  be  recollected  that  he  oonM 
ntin  iflto  a  private  atatfon  widiovt  ut  fear  that 
attctapto  would  bs  mad*  againat  bta  life  or  hia 
inatitndoDa.  The  ten  thonnnd  Cornelii  at  Rome 
and  hia  vetenuia  atationed  throiighont  Italy,  aa 
well  aa  the  whole  atrength  of  the  imtoeiatical 
party,  leeaied  him  agunst  all  danger.  Eren  in  hia 
rettrement  hia  will  waa  law,  and  ihortly  before  hia 
death,  ha  ordenl  bia  akrei  to  atnogla  ft  mapa- 
tnteof  oBeoTtliAtowiM  hi  Italy,  becMiaa  he  waa 
a  public  defiuilter. 

After  lerigning  hia  dictatorshipi  Snlla  retired  to 
hia  catate  at  Puteoli,  and  there  anmnnded  by  the 
beauties  of  nature  and  art  he  paued  the  remainder 
of  hia  life  in  thooe  liteiaiy  and  aenaual  enjoyments 
in  whkh  he  had  always  taken  so  much  pleasure, 
Hlo  duaolnte  mode  of  life  hastened  his  death.  A 
dream  warned  him  of  his  approaching  end.  There- 
upon  he  made  his  testament,  in  which  he  left  L. 
Lucullos  the  guardian  of  his  son.  Only  two  days 
befbn  his  death,  he  finished  the  twenty-second 
book  of  hii  memi^rs,  in  which,  fmseeing  his  end, 
he  was  able  to  hoaat  of  the  predicdon  of  the 
Chaldaeana,  that  it  was  his  fnte  to  die  after  a  happy 
life  in  the  rery  height  of  his  prosperily.  He 
died  in  B.  c.  78,  in  the  sixtieth  year  of  his  ogH. 
The  immediate  cause  of  his  death  wiu  the  rupture 
of  a  blood-veasel,  but  some  time  before  he  had 
been  suffering  from  the  disgusting  disease,  which 
is  known  in  modem  times  by  the  name  of  Morbna 
Podiculosus  or  Phthirisais.  Appian  (B.  C.  i.  105) 
Mmply  relates  that  he  died  of  a  fever.  Zaclmnae,  in 
his  life  of  Sulla,  considers  the  story  of  his  suffering 
from  phtbiriasia  as  a  fitbricntion  of  bis  enemies, 
and  probably  of  the  Adwniana  whom  he  had 
handled  so  severely ;  but  Appian^  itatement  does 
dot  eonttadict  the  common  nceoont,  which  is  at- 
tested by  toomany  ancient  writers  to  be  rejected  on 
the  slenda  reasons  that  Zncharine  all^fes  (Pint. 
SuU.  86  ;  Plin.  H.  vit.  43.  s.  44,  x).  35.  a.  39, 
zxn.  13.  a.  86  ;  Pans,  i  20.  §  7  ;  Anrel.  Vict,  tfe 
Vir.  10.  76).  Thf  eoiaie,  fiuthful  to  Snlla  to  the 
kat,  reaolTed  to  give  hira  the  honour  of  a  i«Uic 
funeral.  Thia  waa  however  opposed  by  the  consul 
Lepidua,  who  had  resolved  to  attempt  the  repeal 
of  Sulk*s  kws  ;  but  Sulkls  power  continued  nn> 
shaken  even  after  his  death.  The  vetenns  wen 
summoned  from  their  colmiea,  and  Q.  Catulua,  L. 
Lacullus,  and  Cn.  Pompey,  placed  themselves  at 
tbeir  head.  Leptdus  was  obnged  to  give  way  and 
aik>wed  the  fnneial  to  take  place  without  interrup- 
tion. ■  It  was  a  goigeona  pageant.  The  nagis- 
tiates,  the  senate,  the  eqnitea,  the  priests,  and  the 
Vestal  viigins,  as  welt  as  the  veterans,  accenipnaied 
the  fnneni  {Htocessioa  to  the  Campos  Harttos, 
where  the  corpse  was  bnrat  according  to  SBlk*s 
own  wish,  who  feared  that  hia  enemies  might 
insult  his  rHnaina,  as  he  bad  done  those  of  Marina, 
which  had  been  t^en  out  of  the  gmre  and  threwn 
into  Uie  Anio  at  hia  command.  It  bad  been  pre- 
vloasly  the  custom  of  the  Comelk  gens  to  bury  and 
lut  bom  tbeir  dead.  A  nonnment  was  erected 
fo  Sulk  ia  the  Campus  Martins,  the  insctiptiott 
OB.  vltich  he  n  said  to  have  compoaed  himaetf.  It 


stated  thnt'none  of  hia  frienda  ever  did  hlmafcind- 
naea,  and  none  of  fan  enemiee  ft  nieog,  withoat 
bring  fnlly  repaid. 

Sotk  waa  married  five  times ;  —  1.  To  Ilia,  fiw 
which  name  we  ou^ht  perhaps  to  read  Julia  (Plut. 
Suit.  6).  She  bore  Sulk  a  daughter,  who  was 
married  to  Q.  Pompeins  Rnfua,  the  aon  of  Snlla** 
colleagne  in  the  consul^ip  in  b.  c  Ofl.  [Poh- 
ruDS,  No.  8.]  2.  To  Aelk.  S.  To  CooHa, 
whom  he  divoned  on  the  pretext  of.  banennesa, 
but  in  reality  in  order  to  marry  Caecilw  Metelk. 
4.  To  Caecilk  Metella,  who  bore  hira  a  son,  who 
died  before  Sulk  [see  below.  No.  6],  and  likewise 
twins,  a  son  and  a  daughter.  [No.  7.]  5.  Valeria, 
who  bore  himadaughter  after  his  death.  [Vil»- 
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Snlk^  love  <it  literatare  has  been  repeatedly 
mentioned  in  the  preceding  sketch  of  bia  life.  He 
wrote  «  history  of  his  own  lifo  and  tines,  which 
is  called  Tro/ty^iittTa  or  Memcnis  by  Plutarch, 
who  has  made  great  use  of  it  in  his  life  of  Sulla, 
as  well  as  in  his  biographies  of  Marina,  Sertoriiia; 
and  Lucnllus.  It  waa  dedicated  to  L.  Lueullns, 
and  extended  (o  twenty-two  books,  the  last  nf 
which  was  finished  by  Sulk  a  few  days  befoni 
faik  death,  as  has  been  ^ready  rekted.  This  did 
not  however  complete  the  wo^  which  was  kmight 
to  a  conclunon  by  his  freed  man  Comelins  Epot- 
dus,  probably  at  the  reqneat  of  hia  son  Fauatne. 
(Plot.  Sa/L  6,  37,  LiieaiL  1  ;  SueL  de  lU.  Oramm. 
12.)  From  the  quotationa  in  A.  Oellius  (L  1*2, 
XX.  6)  it  appears  that  Sulla^  work  was  written  in 
Latin,  and  not  in  Greek,  as  llreren  tnainiMit* 
(Heeren,  De  FomlUmi  /Vatonb',  p.  161,  Ac.  ; 
Krauae,  VU(U  M  F^manla  HiO.  Aomob.  p.  29V, 
&c.)  Sulk  also  wrote  Fabuke  Atelbnae  (Athen. 
vl  p.  261,  c.},and  the  Greek  Anthology  contains 
A  short  epigram  which  is  ascribed  to  him.  (Bmnck, 
LeiA.  p.  21)7  ;  Jacobs,  Awtk.  Or.  vol.  ii.  p.  6b', 
Anii.  PaL  App.  91,  vol.  ii.  p.  788.) 

The  chief  ancient  authority  for  Snlk'a  life  ie 
Plutarch's  bic^nphy,  which  naa  been  translated 
by  O.  Long,  with  some  nsefd  notia,  Loudon,  1844, 
where  the  reader  will  find  references  to  luost  of 
the  passages  in  Appian  and  other  ancient  writers 
who  speak  of  Sulh.  The  passages  in  Sallnat  and 
Cicero,  in  which  Sulla  is  mentioned,  are  given  by 
Orelli  in  hia  Oiiomaatieoit  TuHtamum,  pL  ii.  p.  192. 
The  two  modem  writen,  who  have  written  Snlk^a 
life  with  moat  accnm^,  an  Zaehariae,  in  his  woik 
entitled  L.  Cormalhu  Stdia^  gematud  dtr  GlSt^ci&^ 
ah  Ordmer  de»  Aomucim  Frej/ttaatet,  Ueidelberfi, 
1834,  and  Dnunann,  in  his  {JatAidUe  Jiomi,  roL 
iu  p,  429,  &C.  The  ktter  writer  gives  the  mors 
impartial  acconnt  of  Sulk^  lifo  and  chancter  ; 
the  former  foils  into  the  comnion  fonit  of  Uogr»- 
phere  in  attempting  to  uokgise  for  the  vioes  and 
crimes  of  the  subject  of  nu  mogia^y. 

THI  LB6I8LATI0N  OP  SULLA. 

All  the  reforms  of  Sulk  were  eftcted  by  means  of 
Leffet,  which  wen  proposed  by  him  in  the  comitk 
oentnriata  and  enacted  by  the  votes  of  the  praple. 
It  is  true  that  the  rotes  of  the  people  were  a  mere 
form,  but  it  was  a  form  essential  to  the  preservation 
of  hia  work,  and  was  maintBined  by  Augustus 
in  his  l^idation.  The  kws  proposed  by  Sulk  are 
cidled  \tj  the  general  name  of  Lefftt  CmMu.  and 
particnkr  kwa  an  deaigiiated  by  the  name  of  the 
particular  subject  to  which  diey  nkte,  as  Lna 
Gtmdia  tie  FaUist  La  Contra  da  j&mrw^ 
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Tlirw  lawi  wen  all  pused  daring  tha  time  that 
SmIIa  wa*  dictator,  that  it,  from  the  end  of  b.  c 
Si  to  H.  c.  79,  and  most  of  them  in  all  probalolHjr 
during  th«  yean  a.  c  81  and  80.  It  is  impouible 
to  determine  in  what  order  they  were  propowd, 
uoT  ia  it  material  to  do  mi.  Tb«y  may  be  divided 
uito  four  cbwea,  lawa  nlatfaf  to  the  wnutitotion, 
to  the  eeeleiiaatic^  eDrpDntioDa^  to  the  admfaut- 
timtioR  of '  juaticai  and  to  the  hnpnvement  of 
public  niomh.  Their  genenil  ol^eet  and  deeign 
was  to  RBtore,  ai  fiir  aa  poauble.  the  ancient  Ba- 
ninn  constitution,  and  to  give  agua  to  the  senate 
and  the  ariatNiacy  that  power  of  which  they  had 
been  gradually  deprived  by  the  leaders  of  the 
popular  party.  It  did  got  eacape  the  penetration 
nf  Sulla  that  many  of  the  evils  onder  which  the 
Roman  state  was  suffering;,  arose  from  the  coimp- 
tion  of  the  morals  of  the  people  ;  and  ho  therefore 
attempted  in  his  legitUtion  to  check  the  increase 
of  crime  and  luxury  by  stringent  enactments.  The 
attempt  was  a-howlesaODe^  for  vies  aoA  immoiality 
pwndcd  alike  all  dasaea  of  Roman  otnasa.  and 
no  laws  can  restore  to  a  people  the  moral  feelings 
which  they  have  lost.  Sulla  has  been  much 
blamed  by  modem  writer*  for  giving  to  the  Roman 
state  such  an  arittocratical  constitation  ;  bnt  under 
the  circumstances  in  which  he  was  plaeed  ha  could 
not  well  hiive  done  otherwiie.  To  have  vested  the 
government  in  the  mob  of  which  the  Koman  people 
consisted,  vrould  have  been  perfect  madness;  and 
as  he  was  not  prepared  to  estabUsh  a  monarchy,  he 
had  no  alternative  but  ^*ing  the  power  to  the 
•enate.  Hia  constitution  did  not  last,  bacauie  the 
aristocracy  were  thoroughly  sHfish  and  corrupt, 
and  exendsed  the  power  which  Sulla  had  entnisted 
to  them  only  for  their  own  aggnmdisement  and 
not  for  the  good  of  their  country.  Their  shame- 
less conduct  soon  disgusted  the  provinces  as  well  as 
the  ca[Htal ;  the  people  again  regained  their  power, 
but  tbe  contequcDce  was  au  aiinr^y  and  not  a 
government ;  and  at  neither  cbisa  waa  fit  to  rule, 
thoy  were  obliged  to  submit  to  the  dominion  of  a 
single  man.  Thus  the  empire  became  a  necessity 
as  welt  as  a  blessing  to  the  exhausted  Roman 
world.  SulLt's  laws  respecting  criminal  jurispru- 
dence were  the  most  lasting  and  bear  the  strongest 
testimony  to  hit  gieatnen  as  ■  l(matati>r.  H« 
was  the  lirat  to  reduce  the  criminal  nw  of  Rome 
to  a  system  i  and  his  laws,  together  with  the  Ju- 
liiiti  htws,  formed  the  basis  of  the  criminal  Roman 
jurisprudence  till  the  downbl  of  the  empire^ 

III  treating  of  Sulla's  laws  we  shall  follow  the 
fourfold  dtviaiou  which  has  been  giveu  above. 

I.  ZcMOf  nlutii^  to  da  OmtihUiiM, — The  changes 
which  Sulln  intruduved  >a  the  comitia  and  the 
senate,  first  cull  fur  our  iitientian.  The  Comitia 
Tributa,  or  assemblies  of  the  tribes,  which  originally 
pustessed  only  the  power  to  make  regulations  res- 
pecting the  local  ai&irs  of  the  tribes,  had  gradually 
become  a  sovereign  nsserably  with  legislative  and 
judicial  authority.  Snilm  deprived  them  of  their 
kgislative  and  judicial  power*,  as  well  as  of  their 
right  of  electing  ^e  priests,  which  they  had  also 
acquired.  He  did  not  however  do  away  wiih 
them  entirely,  as  might  be  inferred  from  the  wonls 
of  Appian  {B.  C.  I  59);  but  be  aUowed  them  to 
exist  with  the  power  of  electing  the  tribunes, 
sediles,  quaestors,  and  other  inferior  magistrates. 
This  seems  to  have  been  the  only  piirpoae  for 
which  they  were  called  together ;  and  all  eoncionet 
of  tba  tribes,  by  means  of  which  the  tribniia*  had 
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exercised  a  powri'ul  influence  in  the  atirte«  wei^ 
strictly  forbidden  by  Sulhu    (Cic  pro  CImoU,  40.) 

Tlie  Comitin  Centurinta,  on  the  other  hand,  wen 
allowed  to  retain  their  right  of  legislation  unim 
paired.  He  restored  however  the  ancient  regula- 
tion, which  had  fidlen  into  detnebide,  that  no 
matter  should  be  bnught  before  them  without  the 
{wevious  nnction  of  a  lumatoseonsnltun  (Appiob, 
B,  C.  u  59) ;  but  he  did  not  reqaira  the  confinn- 
ation  of  tbe  curiae^  as  the  tatter  had  long  ceaaed  to 
have  any  practical  existence.  Ofittliug  supposes 
that  the  right  of  provocatio  or  appeal  to  the  comitia 
centuriata  was  done  away  with  by  Snlla,  but  the 
passage  of  Cioero  (Cic  Kerr.  Act,  L  1 8),  whidi  ha 
quotes  in  suppwt  of  this  opinion,  U  not  snflknent 
to  prove  iL 

The  Senate  bad  been  so  much  reduced  in  num- 
bers by  the  proscriptions  of  Sulla,  that  he  waa 
obliged  to  fill  up  the  vacancies  by  the  election  of 
three  hundred  new  members.  These  however  wen 
not  appointed  by  the  censon  from  the  persont  who 
had  tilled  the  niapstndei  of  tbe  stale,  bat  wen 
elected  ^  the  people.  Apptan  says  (A  C.  L  100) 
that  they  wen  elected  by  the  trihea.  Most  mo- 
dem writers  think  ttiat  we  axe  not  to  understand 
by  this  the  comitia  uibata,  but  the  comitia  centu- 
riata, which  voted  also  according  to  tribea  at  tiiit 
time ;  but  Gottling  observes  that  as  tbe  senaton 
wen  regarded  by  Sulla  as  public  officers,  then 
is  no  difficulty  in  suppoaing  tiiat  they  wen  elected 
by  tbe  comitia  irilmta  as  the  inferior  mngistiatea 
were.  However  this  may  be,  we  know  that  theaa 
three  hnndred  were  taken  from  the  aqnealrian- 
order.  (Appian,  L.  c%  Liv.  EpU.  8d.)  This  election 
was  au  extnordinary  one,  and  was  not  intended  to 
be  the  regular  way  of  filUng  op  the  vacancies  in 
the  senato  ;  for  we  are  expresitly  told  that  Sulhi 
increased  the  number  of  quaestora  to  twenty,  that 
then  night  be  a  sufficient  ntuuber  for  this  purpoae 
(Tae.  Amtu  xi.  83.)  It  waa  not  necessary  for 
Sulb  to  make  any  idteradon  nspecting  the  duties 
and  functions  of  the  senato,  as  the  whole  admini- 
stmtion  of  the  stato  was  in  their  hands ;  and  be 
giive  them  tlie  iuitiative  in  iegi^Unu  by  requiring 
n  previous  tenatuscousultum  respecting  all  mea- 
wires  that  were  to  be  submitted  to  the  comitia,  aa 
ia  stated  abevtb  One  of  the  moat  imperta^t 
of  tbe  seuato!t  dutiea  wat  the  qipointmeiit  of 
the  governors  of  the  pruvinceo.  By  the  Lex 
Sempnmia  of  C  Omcchus,  the  senato  had  to  de- 
tormine  every  year  befora  the  election  of  the  con- 
suls the  two  provinces  which  the  consuls  should 
have  (Cic  de  Proo.  Com.  2,  7  ;  Sail  Jitg.  27)  \ 
butasthe  imperium  wiia  conferred  only  for  a  year, 
the  governor  hud  to  leave  the  province  at  the  «td  of 
that  time,  imless  his  imperium  was  renewed,  Sulla 
in  his  law  respecting  the  pnvinceo  i'rowMau 
onlmaulu)  did  not  make  any  change  in  the  Scmpro- 
nian  law  respecting  the  distribotion  of  the  provinces 
by  the  senate  ;  but  he  allowed  tbe  governor  of  a 
province  to  coutinuo  to  hold  the  government  till  a 
successor  was  appointed  by  the  senate,  and  enacted 
that  he  should  continue  to  possess  the  imperium  till 
he  entered  the  city,  without  the  necessity  of  its  being 
renewed  annually  (cump.  Cic.  ad  Fauu  i.  9.  §  12). 
Tbe  time  doring  which  the  govemnteot  of  a  pra- 
viuoewaa  to  ba  held,  thus  depended  entinly  Ufwn 
the  will  of  the  senate.  It  was  furtner  enacted  that  as 
soon  asa  successor  arrived  in  tbe  province,  the  for- 
mer goTcmor  nnst  qnit  it  within  Uiirty  days  (Cic 
ad  FoM.  iiL  6)  ;  and  the  kw  alto  linUled  the  ex* 
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pMWMto  which  tbepnTineiah  wenpnt  ia  tMidliig 
eoibmiw  to  Home  to  prniH  the  idminutnuran 
their  goTcniora.    (Cic  ud  Fam.  iiL  8, 

With  mpeet  to  the  magistntea,  Sulb  tenewed 
the  old  law,  that  no  one  ihould  hold  the  pnMonhip 
before  be  had  been  quacitor,  nor  the  eoundaliip 
befbn  he  had  bean  laiaeuw  (Ajniaii, B.Gu  100  t 
GcPia.id.i)i  nor  did  heatknTofaBf  deviatiMi 
tnm  thii  lav  in  &voiit  of  hie  own  party,  (or 
when  Q.  Lucretiu  Ofella,  who  had  taken  Prae- 
neate,  preramiDg  npon  hia  Mrriees,  offered  hinuelf 
ai  a  candidate  for  the  eoiualahip,  without  having 
preriontlj  held  the  ofBcM  of  <iuae»tor  and  praetor, 
he  waa  aanaainated  m  the  fiinun  by  the  ardor  of 
the  dictator.  Snlk  aJao  re-eatabliahed  the  ancient 
law,  that  no  one  ahould  be  elected  to  the  aame 
m^stney  till  after  the  expiration  of  ten  yeara, 
(Appian,  B.  Gi.  lOl-i  oontp.  Lir.  viL  43,  x.  SI.) 

SaUa  incfeaaed  .the  tmiiMer  of  Qnaeetoi*  tnm 
eight  to  twenty  (Tac  Aim.  xl  32),  and  that  of 
toe  Praetoca  bin  n*  to  eight-  Pomponina  anya 
(£«  Or^  Jmrk,  1.  tit.  2.  a.  32)  that  SaUa 
added  fmir  new  praetora,  but  thia  appeara  to  be  a 
mialake,  ainoe  Juliua  Caeaar  waa  the  firat  who  in-  , 
araaaid  their  namber  to  ten.  (Suet.  Cae».  41  t  Dion 
Caaa.  zliL  51.)  TUalneMMein  thananber  of  tte 
piaeton  wh  Beoeaaarr  on  aoeannt  of  the  new 
qnaeationea,  oataUidiea  by  SaUa,  of  which  we 
•hall  apeak  below. 

One  of  the  moat  important  of  Solla^  iefi»ma 
related  to  the  tribunate.  It  ia  atatad  in  genial 
by  the  ancient  writer^  that  SuUa  deprived  the 
tribunea  of  the  ploba  of  all  nd  power  (Veil  Fkt 
ii.  30 ;  Appian,  A  CI  L  100 1  Ci&  <la  £^  m.  9 1 
Lir.  89) ;  but  the  exact  nature  of  hii  altem> 
tiona  la  not  aeeoiaiely  stated.  It  apiwara  certain, 
bowerer,  that  he  deprired  the  tribnnea  of  the  right 
of  propoaing  a  rogation  of  any  kind  whalaoever  to 
the  tribe*  (Lir.  ^mI.  09),  or  of  impeaching  any 
pecaon  bofim  tbam,  iaaainach  aa  he  abdiabad  al- 
together the  IwialatiTC  and  judicial  fonotiona  of 
the  tribei,  aa  baa  been  previoualy  atatvd.  The 
tribunea  alu  loat  the  right  of  holding  condone* 
<Cic  pro  CZanif.  40),  aa  haa  likewiie  been  ahown, 
and  tho*  could  not  influence,  the  tribea  by  any 
^MMchoL  The  only  right  left  to  thera  woa  the 
Inteicaado.  It  it,  however,  uncertain  to  what 
extent  the  right  of  Intereeauo  extended.  It  ia 
hardly  conoeivable  that  Sulla  would  have  left  the 
tribunea  to  exereiae  this  the  moat  formidable  of  all 
their  pi'wers  without  any  limiutiou ;  and  that  lie 
did  not  do  so  ia  clear  from  tiie  case  of  Q.  Ot»miuB, 
who  waa  brought  to  trial,  because,  when  tribune  of 
tbe  pieba,  he  had  need  hia  interceaato  in  violation 
of  the  Lex  Cornelia  (Cic.  Ferr.  L  eu).  Cicera 
•ays  [iJe  Z^iii  9)  durt  Snlla  left  the  tribunes  wly 
the  poieitM  auxUa  fomdi;  and  from  this  we  may 
infer,  in  connection  with  tho  case  of  Opimiua,  that 
the  Interceaaio  waa  confined  to  giving  their  protec- 
tion to  private  persons  against  £e  unjnat  deoiaious 
of  magiatratea,  aa,  for  instance,  in  the  enlisting  of 
addiera.  Caesar,  it  is  true,  states,  in  geiienil,  dint 
Sulhi  left  to  the  tribunea  the  ri^t  of  intercessio, 
■nd  he  leaves  it  to  be  inferred  m  particular  that 
SttUa  allowed  them  to  naa  their  interceaaio  io  re- 
iHeBca  to  MnatBiconanlta  (Caec  B.C  i.  6,1); 
bat  it  ia  not  impooaibb,  aa  Becker  baa  auggNted, 
that  Caeaar  may  have  given  a  felae  inierpretadon 
of  tbe  light  of  intercessio  granted  by  Siilia,  in 
dtdar  to  justify  the  course  bo  waa  hunaelf  adopt- 
ing;   (BMker^  Htmtlbtuk  der  Hom.  AHenUltner^ 
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tol.  iL  pt.iL  p.  290).  To  dagmda-  tbe  tribanata 
still  lower,  Sulla  enacted,  that  wboem  had  held  ihia 
(Ace  forMted  thmeby  idl  right  to  bec«BM  a  oandi- 
date  for  any  of  the  higher  curate  ofBms,  in  order 
that  all  persons  of  rank,  talent,  and  wealth,  might 
be  detened  from  holding  an  office  which  woold  be 
a  fktal  impediment  to  riaing  any  higbar  io  the 
state.  (Appiaa,  B.C.  1. 100;  Aaan.  im  CantrL 
p.  78,  ed.  Orelli.)  The  statement  that  SoIIb  re- 
quired persons  to  be  aenatora  befom  they  could 
become  tribunes  (Appian,  I  is  explained  by 
the  drcamsianoe  that  the  qunostorship  and  the 
aedileship,  which  nsually  ptwttded  the  tribunate 
gave  adiaksioa  to  the  aeuale ;  and  it  wmUd  ibere- 
fon  appear  that  Snlla  required  all  petaoos  to  held 
tbe  qnaestorship  befora  the  tribnnate. 

II.  Lowt  rdatimg  to  H»  Eedama^ieal  Corpora- 
tioMi  —  SaUa  repealed  the  Lex  Domitia,  which 
gavo  to  the  conitia  tribata  the  right  of  ekcring 
tiia  meaiben  of  tbe  greM  ecdeuastiatl  corpoations, 
and  restored  to  the  Utter  the  right  of  oMiptatie  or 
•elf-election.  At  the  utnie  lime  be  incieaaed  tlio 
number  of  poutiffa  and  augnra  to  fifteen  re^>ec- 
tivdy  (Dion  Cass.  xxxviL  37  ;  Liv.  EpH.  89).  It 
ia  osDunonly  aaid  that  Sulla  also  inenaaed  tlw 
mi^Mr  of  tte  kaepan  of  tbe  Sib^lina  books  bma 
tan  to  fifteaa;  aad  duwgb  wo  aan  h  aipraso 
aathority  &r  this  statement  (for  the  paaaaga  of 
Servioa,  ad  Virg.  At».  vi.  78,  does  not  prove  it),  it 
is  probaUe  that  be  did,  aa  we  read  of  Qidndeeean- 
viri  in  the  tune  of  Ciooo  (ad  Fam.  viiL  4)  inrtiwd 
of  deeemviti  aa  pnvioualy. 

UL  Zawtnfaliv  io  A,  Ailmhklmltm  »/Jm- 
Hm,  —  SnUa  aalaUisbed  ponnanoBt  «oatto  lor  tbe 
trial  of  partieulai  ofiencea,  in  each  of  iriiich  a 
praetor  presided.  A  precedent  for  thia  had  bera 
given  by  tbe  Lex  Calpumia  of  the  tribune  L. 
Calpnmius  Piao,  in  B.  a  149,  by  which  it  was 
enacted  that  a  praetor  ahould  [oeride  at  all  trials 
for  lepotandaa  daring  his  year  of  offioa.  Thia  waa 
callid  a  QHOMtio  Arpeteo,  aad  nine  audi  Qaaet- 
(*Mwt  Pwpetwa  were  established  by  Sulla,  namely. 
De  Repetundis,  Bfajestatia,  Do  Sicariis  et  Vene- 
ficia,  De  Parricidio,  Pecnlatua,  Ambitua,  De  Nuiih 
ana  Adnltarinia,  De  Falsis  or  Tesiamentaiia,  and 
De  Vi  PublioL  Jurisdiction  in  civil  caaea  k'iib 
left  to  the  praetor  pei^rinui  and  the  praetor  ui^ 
banua  as  before,  ai>d  the  other  six  praetors  presided 
in  the  Quaestionea ;  bat  as  the  buter  were  more 
in  number  than  the  praetors,  some  ol  the  praetnra 
took  more  than  coa  qoaestiai,  or  a  judex  quaea- 
tionia  was  appointed.  The  pimetors,  after  their 
election,  had  to  draw  lots  for  their  aevenl  Juria- 
dictions.  Sulla  enacted  that  the  jndicea  ^ould  be 
taken  oxdnuvely  from  tbe  senators,  and  not  from 
the  eqnites,  the  ktter  of  whom  had  possessed  thia 
privilege,  with  a  fow  interruptions,  &om  the  hiw 
of  C.  Onechus,  in  a  c.  1*23.  This  waa  a  great 
gain  for  the  ari«tocracyi  ainoe  the  offienoea  fur 
which  tbey  wen  uanally  brought  to  trial,  such  aa 
bribety,  niilveraation,  aitd  the  like,  were  ao  onaa- 
moaly  poetised  by  the  whole  order,  thai  thrj 
woa,  in  moat  cases,  nearly  certain  of  acquittal  from 
men  who  required  aimilax  indulgence  themselvea. 
(Tac  Amt.  xi.  23j  Veil  Pat  ii.  32;  Cic  Verr. 
Act.  I  IS,  16;  conp.  Dutimaij/  ^AwH^mliea,  art. 
Jmdm.) 

Sulla^  reform  in  tbe  erininal  law,  the  gmitest 
and  most  enduring  part  of  hia  legialation,  bdonga 
to  a  lustorr  of  Roman  kw,  and  cannot  be  givot 
here.    For'fnttlier  infi<rmation  on  thia  tdbject  the 
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render  k  refcmd  to  the  Dkt.  t^Amliq.  art  Lepn 

ConuUae. 

I V.  Lam  ntatimg  to  He  Improvement  pMie 
MoraU —  Of  tbeM  w«  han  tcij  liub  informa- 
lion.  Ou  of  than  WM  «  Lex  Snmtauw,  iriiidi 
•MctKl  tkot  not  nwn  thin  a  ootain  nmi  of  mmej 
diould  be  ipent  upon  ratntainmenta,  and  alw>  re- 
■truned  extntmaco  in  fiinonlt.  {OtH,  ii.  24  ; 
Macrtib.  SaL  ii.  13 ;  Plub  SkU.  U).  There  was 
likowiie  a  faiw  of  Sulla  rMpecting  marriage  (PluL 
Le.;  Gonpi.  Z>.|ia  o.  SuiL  8),  tb«  proriuont  of  wkich 
are  qnlte  nnknown,  ao  it  waa  probaUj  abngatad 
bj  no  JaKan  law. 

Tbe  moat  in^ovtant  modem  vorfci  on  Snlta^ 
legiilation  are — Vockeatatrt,  De  L.  Cbrmlio  SuUa 
Ugidaton^  Lagd.  Bat  1816 ;  Zaehariae,  £.  Oor- 
mdimSmHa,  Ac  Hrfddb.  1834,  2  vols^  tiie  tecond 
Tohmw  of  whidi  treat*  of  the  legiiladon  ;  Wittich, 
De  tMpMioM  Romonaa  ta  forma,  <pta  L.  Oarmeliiu 
Sulla  tolam  rem  Romaitaa  eommutantf  Lipa.  1 834 ; 
Raniihnm,  De  Reip.  Horn,  ea  /hratu,  qmi  CCS. 
totem  nin  Kom.  ooataiMlavd,  Lip*.  1833 ;  OottUnn. 
GawUnUa  der  AMtjmtm  SUuUner/ammff^  pp.  459 
—474 ;  DmnaBn,  OwBiidft  Amu,  tcL  u.  pp. 
478—494. 

There  are  •evml  coina  of  the  dictator  Snlla,  a 
ftw  spedmena  of  whieh  are  annexed.  Tbe  fint 
coin  eontaiui  on  the  abVene  the  head  of  the  dic- 
tiitoT,  and  on  the  reyeree  that  of  his  colleague 
in  hia  firat  contnMiip,  Q,  Pompeioa  Rnfiu.  The 
coin  waa  probaUj'  atrwk  tba  tun  of  Q.  Peon- 
peina  Rnraa,  who  waa  tnbane  of  the  plebs  in 
B.c52  [PoMPiico,  No.  9],  in  bononr  of  hi> 
fmuidfnther  and  Sither.  The  second  coin  wai  alio 
fiTObably  atnick  by  the  tribnne  of  B.  c.  The 
third  and  fourth  coina  wm  struck  in  the  lifetime 
of  the  dictator.  The  third  ha*  on  the  ohTone  the 
head  of  Pallaa,  with  kanll  ?roq.,  and  on  the  ra- 
vine Sulla  in  a  quadriga,  with  u  »m.tA  imp., 
prabnbly  with  reference  to  hia  splendid  trinmph 
t>yn  Mithridates.  The  fourth  coin  has  on  the  ob- 
verse the  hend  of  Venus,  before  which  Cupid  stands 
holding  in  his  hand  the  brunch  of  a  palm  tree,  and 
on  the  reverse  a  guttns  and  a  lituns  between  two 
trophies,  with  ihper.  ftbrv^m  ).  The  head  of  Venus 
IB  plnced  on  the  obverse,  because  Sulla  attribnled 
much  of  his  success  to  the  protection  of  this  god- 
dess. Thus  we  ore  told  by  Plutarch  f^.  34) 
that  when  he  wrote  to  Greeks  be  culled  himself 
Epaphnditna.  or  the  fcnurite  of  Aphrodite  or 
Vaniu,  and  abo  that  be  inscribed  on  hia  trophies 
the  names  of  Hnis  and  Victorr,  and  Keaaa  (jW/L 
19).    (Conp.  Kckbel,  toL  r.  pp.  190,  ISl.) 
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COINS  or  THI  OKTaTOR  BVLhAt 

6.  CoRNXLius  Sulla,  a  son  of  the  dictator  hy 
his  fourth  wife  Caecilla  Metella,  died  in  the  life- 
time of  hi*  father.  (Senea  Cbm  ad  Mare.  12  } 
Plut  87.) 

7.  F^vSTUsCoBirsLtUBSrLLji*  a  nn  of  the 
dictator  by  his  fourth  wife  Oaecilia  Metelh,  and  a 
twin  brother  of  Fansta,  was  bom  not  long  before 
B.  c  88,  the  year  in  which  his  fiither  obtained  hia 
first  consulship.  He  and  his  lister  received  the 
names  of  Paustn*  and  Fansla  req*ctivelj  on  ac- 
count of  the  good  fortune  of  their  father.  (Pint 
Sail.  32,  34,  37.)  At  the  death  of  bk  father  In 
B.  c.  78,  Fauatns  and  his  wstar  were  left  under  the 
guardianship  of  L.  Loeullns.  The  enemies  of  Sulla's 
conttituUon  constantlr  threatened  Fatistua  with  a 
prosecution  to  compel  him  to  teston  the  pnUie 
money  which  his  father  had  received  or  taken  oat 
of  the  treasury ;  but  the  sanate  dwava  offered  a 
strong  oppoaltini  to  such  an  inTeatigatton.  When 
the  attempt  was  renewed  in  a  c.  86  by  one  of  the 
tribuies,  Cicero,  who  was  then  praetor,  spoke 
against  the  proposal.  (Ascon.  m  Comel  p.  72,  ed 
Orelli  J  Cic  prv  OaemL  34,  Leg.  Agr.  L  4.( 
Soon  after  this  Faustns  accompanied  Pompey  intft 
Asia,  and  waa  the  first  who  mounted  the  widls  of 
the  teni|de  of  Jerusalem  in  k  c  63,  for  which  ex- 
ploit be  was  richly  rewvded.  (Joseph.  A*L  xtv. 
A.%A,B.  J.\.f.i  4.)  In  B.  a  60  he  exhibited 
the  K^iatoriid  nmea  whidi  hi*  father  in  bis  hut 
wiUliad  enjoined  npon  him,  and  at  the  same  time 
be  treated  the  peofua  in  the  most  snmptnou*  man- 
ner. In  &  c.  54  he  was  quaestor,  having  been 
elected  augur  a  few  years  before.  In  B.  c  82  he 
received  from  the  senate  the  commission  to  rebuild 
the  Curia  Hoetilia,  which  had  been  burnt  down  in 
the  tumulu  following  the  murder  of  Clodins,  and 
which  waa  haneefanmrd  to  be  called  the  Cnria 
Conielia,  in  bononr  of  FanstoB  and  hia  father.  Tbe 
breiJting  out  of  tbe  civil  war  prevented  him  from 
obtaining  any  of  the  higher  dignitiea  of  the  state. 
As  the  son  of  the  dictator  S^lls^and  the  son-in-law 
of  Pompey,  whose  daughter  he  had  married,  he 
joined  the  aristociatica)  party.  At  tbe  bennning 
uf  &  a  49,  Pompey  wished  to  send  him  to  Mauri- 
tania with  tbe  title  of  propnetor,  but  was  pre- 
vented by  Philippus,  tribnne  of  die  pleba.  He 
crossed  over  to  Greece  with  Pompey,  was  present 
at  the  battle  of  Pharsalia,  and  subsequently  joined 
the  leaders  of  his  party  in  Africa.  After  the  bottle 
of  Thapsus,  in  B.  c.  4(j,  he  attempted  to  escape  into 
Mauritania,  with  the  intention  n  sailing  to  Spaiu, 
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liut  he  wu  intKrceptetl  in  his  jonmeir  hv  P. 
Sittiut,  bikra  prisonrr,  and  cairied  to  Cneur  [Srr- 
rius].  lie  WM  Kcompnnied  in  hii  flight  bv  hia 
wife  Pompeia  and  his  children,  ai  well  ai  hy  ACnu 
niui,  and  thaj  were  rU  nqitured  "long  witl*  him. 
Upon  thdr  Kitval  in  Owear'e  camjp,  Futtni  and 
Aftanina  wan  murdered  bjr  the  eoldien  in  a  tiunull, 
wabaUy  not  without  Caieear'e  connivance ;  but 
Pofflpeiaandherchildrenwere  diuaiwed  uninjured 
by  Caew.  Fauitua  Kemi  only  to  have  reMmbled 
hia  father  in  bia  extnTagance.  Wa  know  from 
Cicero  {id  ML  ix.  II)  that  ha  waa  ovarwhelBied 
with  debt  at  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war. 
(Dion  Can-xxxvii  SI,  zxziz.  17,  xLSO,  xlii.  13  ; 
Cic.  pro  Sua.  19  ;  Caee.  O.C.l€;  Hirt.  B.  Af: 
87t  95  t  Aptnan,  A  C.  il  100  ;  Flor.  iv.  2.  S  90  ; 
OrcM.  Ti.  16.) 

8.  SBRV.CoRNiuua8tfi.LA,knowDonl;aathe 
brother  of  tha  dictator,  and  the  father  of  the  two 
following  pereouL  (SalL  CaL  17;  IXon  CaM. 
xxxvi.  '^.) 

9.  P.  CoRNCLiUB  Sulla,  a  son  of  No.  8,  and  a 
nephew  of  the  dktatw.  He  waa  grown  up  in  the 
lifittime  of  hie  uncle,  frcm  whom  he  received  u 
preeenU  leTentt  eetatea  tA  thoae  who  had  bean  }ft>- 
•cribed.  In  the  coniular  comttia  of  &c.  66  he  waa 
elected  consul  along  with  P.  Autnnius  Paetua,  but 
neitbor  he  nor  his  colleague  entered  upon  the  office, 
as  tnej  were  accused  of  bribery  by  L.  Torquatus 
the  younger,  and  wen  condemned.  L.  Cotu  and 
L.  Titrqaatna.  tha  father  of  th«r  accnMr,  raoMTcd 
the  consnhhip  in  their  Mead.  It  waa  currently 
belicvtMl  that  Sulla  waa  privy  to  both  of  Catiline's 
conspiracies,  and  he  waa  aoeudinglj  accused  of  this 
crime  by  his  Ibrmer  accuser,  L.  Torquatus,  and  by 
C.  Conieliui.  He  was  defended  by  Hottensins 
and  Cic«o,  and  the  apeech  of  the  latter  on  his  be- 
half is  still  extant.  Ha  was  acqnitted ;  but,  inde- 
pendent of  the  testimony  of  Sallust  (CbL  17),  hia 
guilt  may  almost  be  inferred  from  the  einbarmaa- 
nient  of  his  advocate.  According  to  A.  Gellius 
( xii.  1 2)  Cicero  had  borrowed  a  sum  of  money  from 
Sullu  for  the  purohase  of  his  house  on  the  Pnlatlne. 
Cicero  afurwards  quarrelled  with  Sulla,  because 
the  latter  had  taken  part  in  the  proceedings  of 
Cl'jdiue  against  him  during  his  banishment*  (Cic 
ai  Alt.  iv,  3.]  In  the  civil  war  SuUa  espoused 
Caesar's  cause.  He  serred  nnder  him  as  legate  in 
Greece,  and  commanded  along  with  Caesar  himself 
tlie  right  wing  at  the  battle  of  Phamlia,  a.  c  48. 
Ill  the  fidlowiug  year  he  was  ordered  hy  Caesar  to 
carry  over  from  Italy  to  Sicily  the  legions  which 
were  destined  foe  tlie  African  war  ;  but  the  sol- 
dier«  of  the  twelfth  l^ion  rose  in  mutiny,  and 
drov^  him  away  with  auowa  of  stones,  demanding 
to  ni^  jve,  befaro  they  quitted  Italy,  the  rewards 
whiel  they  had  haan  prosdiad  in  Oieaoe.  At  tha 
concia  ion  of  the  civil  war  Sulla  purchased  at  a 
small  s«m  some  of  the  confiscated  estates  of  the 
Pompran  party,  and  appears  in  contequence  to 
have  >'  curred  no  small  degree  of  obloquy.  He 
died  d'>nug  a  journey  in  &  c.  45  ;  aud,  according 
to  Cicero  {ad  Fum.  iz.  10,  xv.  17),  people  were  too 
glad  to  hear  of  his  death  to  trouble  themselves 
riMut  the  inquiry  whether  he  had  perilled  by  the 
hands  of  robbers,  or  had  fallen  a  victim  to  excessive 
indulgence  in  the  pleasures  of  the  table.  (Cic.  ^jto 
^/(i,passim;Snll.Gif.  17,18;  Dion  Cass,  xxxvi. 
27  ;  Cic  ds  Fin.  il  19  ;  Goes.  B.  C.  iii.  51,  89  ; 
Appian,  B.C.  ii.  76  ;  Cic  xi.  21,  2-2,  ds| 
C^.  il  6.)   Sulh  left  behind  him  a  son  P.  SuUi  > 
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[No.  1 1],  and  also  «  atap-aoa  Ifr—ina  (Ck, 

<*(  Q.  Fr.  iii.  3.) 

10.  Snv.  CuRMUius  SuLLa^alse  a  aon  rfNo, 
8.  took  part  in  both  of  Catilho's  copuHiadca-  His 
guilt  waa  ae  evident,  that  bo  «o»  waa  willing  ts 
defrnd  him ;  bat  we  do  not  nad  dwt  b»  was  put 
to  death  slong  with  the  other  ew-pinterh  (£kL 
Oa.  17,47;  Cic  pro  ShU.  2.) 

11.  P.  ConHiuu*  Sulla,  the  aon  (^No.9. 
Nothing  il  recorded  respecting  bim.  He  waa  alive 
at  the  time  of  hi*  father's  death  in  B.C.  4&.  {*•  P. 
Sullam  patrem  mortuum  habehaauia,*'  Cie.  md  Pom. 
XV.  \7,pnSuUa,  31.)  Respecting  the  preeeding 
Sullae  see  Ikumann,  Csaatwito  Aobu^  viol.  u.  pp. 
42.^524. 

12.  L.  CoRNXLiUfl  p.  p.  P.  N.  Sulla,  the  eon 
of  No.  1 1,  was  consul  n.  a  &  with  Angustna.  <  Plin. 
H.N.-nlU.t.  13;  Uitm  Cass,  index,  lib.  Iv.) 

13.  L.  CoRNauus  (L.  f.  P.  n.)  Sulla  Fblix. 
son  of  No,  1 2,  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius, 
A.  D.  33,  with  Serv.  Sulpiciaa  Oalba.  (Dion  Cats. 
IviiL  20  ;  Tec  Am.  vi.  15.)  He  is  prohnbly  the 
same  as  the  L.  Sulla,  nobilis  jnvenis,*'  mentioned 
hf  Taeitus,  in  a.  d.  21  {AmL  iii.  Zl\ and  na  the 
L.  Sulla,  whoaa  adTUwed  age  in  the  rsign  of  Clau- 
dius is  spoken  of  by  DionCassius  (Ix.  12). 

14.  C  CoBNBLiuH  Sulla,  probably  son  oi  No. 
13,  was  consul  suffisctns  under  Clandioa  in  a.  D. 
52.    I  Fasti.) 

15.  FAi'MTua  CoRNaLios  &UU.A,  consal  nndn 
Clandiiu,  in  a.  n.  92,  with  L.  Salvtus  Otfao  Ti- 
tianiN.  Ha  waa  the  stm-in-law  of  ClaNdiiia,  havisg 
married  bis  daughter  Antonia.  Soon  after  the  ac- 
cossim  of  Neco,  Paetus  accused  Pallas  and  Burrus 
cf  the  deaign  of  placing  SuUa  upon  the  throne  ; 
and  although  the  accuiution  was  declared  to  be 
false,  Nero  became  jcaloo*  of  Sulfa.  One  of  the 
emperor^  freednien  aecotdiiu^f  invented  »  ^t 
whwh  waa  falsely  ascribed  to  Sula,wbowM  there- 
upon ordered  by  Nero  to  go  into  exile  to  Mssoilia, 
A.  D.  59.  But  as  Nero  fanred  that  Sulla  from  his 
proximity  to  theOeruiBn  legions  might  induce  theiu 
to  revolt,  ha  was  put  to  death  by  order  of  the 
emperor  in  a.  D.  63.  (Suek  aamd.  27  i  Tac  Amn. 
xii.  92,  ziiL  as,  47,  sir.  97.) 

16.  CoRNBLiva  SuLiA,  ^vamor  <^  Cappadocio, 
wns  put  to  death  by  K1'g^m"ti  (INon  Cass. 
Ixxix.  4.) 

SULPI'CIA.  ].  The  nmther-in-Uw  {toeru*', 
of  Sp.  PostumiuB  Albinus,  by  whose  tnstnmentality 
the  latter,  in  bia  consulship,  B,c.  168,  became  ac- 
quftinted  with  the  crimes  perpetrated  in  connection 
(vith  the  wonlilp  of  Bacchuc  (Liv.  xxxix.  11 — 13.1 

2.  The  daughter  of  Ser.  Sulpidns  Paterculus, 
and  the  wile  of  Q.  Fulvius  Flaocus.  She  was  de- 
clarad  to  be  the  chastest  woman  in  Rone,  and  was 
thenfaie  selected,  in  B.a  118,  to  dedicate  the 
statue  of  Venns  Vertiendia,  who  waa  beliered  to 
tnm  the  minds  of  women  frwn  vice  to  virtue.  (Val. 
Max.  viii.  15.  $  12  ;  Plin.  H.K  rii.  39.) 

3.  The  wife  of  Leniulus  CruscelUo.  Her  hus- 
band was  proscribed  by  the  triumvirs  in  B.C.  43, 
and  fled  to  Sex.  Pompnns  in  ^dly,  whither 
Sulpicfa  followed  him,  against  the  wish  of  her 
modier  Julia.  (VaL  Bfax.  ri.  7.  §  3 ;  Ap^an,  B.  C. 
ir.  39.) 

4.  SULFICIA  PllABTKXTATA,tbewifeof  ClBSSUS, 

is  mentioned  at  the  commencement  of  the  ieign  <rf 
Vespasun,  a.  d.  70.  (Tac  Hiti.  ir.  42.) 

SULPI'CIA.  [TiBULLua.] 

SULPI'CIA,  a  Omnan  poeteaa  who  floatished 
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tomndt  the  elow  of  the  fint  conlnr;,  vMxUeA 
far  randiT  w  matoij  eflknom,  ■ddraned  to  her 
haabnnd  Cwonu.  Their  gmsnl  chftracter  may  be 

(lathered  from  the  expreeiione  of  Mnrtia],  Aneoniiia, 
iind  Sidoniua  Apolliurii,  1^  bII  of  whom  they  ue 
noticed.  Two  linei  from  one  of  thete  productions 
liftve  been  peMrved  by  the  Kholian  apon  JaTenal, 
iiU.yi.St9.  (MHti»L!i^x.S6— Mi  Awon.^ 
Cfatf.  2n^;  Odoo.  ApoUia.  Gmm.  is.  2S0 ; 
AnthoL  ImL  Hi.  351,  ed.  Btuniuiii,  or  No.  ISlt, 
ed.  Meyer.) 

We  6nd  in  tlie  collected  worki  of  Atuonliit,  m 
fint  pobliihed  hy  Ugdetiu  (4to.  Pann.  U99, 
Venet.  1501),  a  ntirienl  poem,  in  MTenty  hexfr- 
lueteri,  ob  tAe  edict  erf  DonitiaB,  hy  whieh  philoeo- 
phen  were  fauitahed  firam  Rome  and  from  Italy 
(SmtDMk  lOi  OelLzv.  11).  It  haa  bm  ft«- 
qaently  refwinled,  and  genenlly  hem  the  title 
SatifrKtm  Carmen  i.  lUeloga  d»  miicto  Domiiaiii,  or 
Safyra  da  eomtpto  retpMieM  ttatm  UmporSma  Do- 
mituaiu  When  riotely  ezaniined  it  toon  appeared 
manifest  that  it  conld  not  belong  to  tba  riietorician 
of  Bordeaux,  bnt  that  it  moat  have  been  written 
by  wme  one  who  Hred  at  tlie  period  to  which  the 
thrnie  refers,  that  the  author  was  a  female  (v.  8), 
and  that  she  had  previonsly  composed  a  multitude 
of  qiordre  pieces  in  •  grnt  variety  of  measurea. 
lienee  raanjeritioi,  ttradk  by  theas  «riacideneei, 
hnYe  not  hesilBtad  to  aacrifa*  the  linet  is  qneatioo 
to  the  Stilptcia  mentioned  above,  tbe  con  tern  pormnr 
of  Martin],  and  in  almoat  all  the  more  neeot  col- 
lections of  the  minor  Latin  poeta  tbey  bear  Irar 
name.  In  a  literary  point  of  view  they  poiiaai 
little  interest,  beii^  weak,  pointlessi  and  deatituts 
of  spirit.  (Weimdoi^  HorU  Lai.  Mia.  vol  ili. 
p.  Ix.  and  p.  US.)  The  ntin  is  Broeially  appntded 
to  editiraiB  of  Juvenal  and  Peruua.      [W.  R.] 

SULPI'OIA  GENS,  origimdly  patrieian,  and 
afterwards  plebeian  likawin:  It  was  one  of  the 
moat  ancient  Roman  gentes,  and  [Hvdaeed  a  sne- 
eeaaion  of  distingnisked  men,  from  tba  foondMioii 
of  tba  npoUie  «a  tha  impariil  poiod.  Th«  fint 
member  it  who  obtained  the  eMMVliMp  was  8w. 
Sulpiciiu  Camerinus  Conotus,  in  a.  a&00,onty  nine 
years  after  the  ezpalsidn  of  tbe  Tatquins,  and  the 
last  of  the  name  wiio  appear*  on  tbe  consular  Fasti 
waa  Sex.  Sulptcius  Tertallua  in  a.  Ob  IfiH.  The 
family  names  of  the  Sulptdi  during  the  npabtiean 
periid  are  —  Cakbmnus  Cobnutub,  Oalba, 
<<Ai.Luti,  IjOnqii^  Patbrciiluk,  Pnicvs,  Prak- 
TixTATUR,  QutRiNtJB,  RoFca  (giveu  below), 
t'AVkaHio.  Besides  these  eogn<anens,  ws  meet 
wjth  •onw  other  sarmuDes  belonging  !•  freedmen 
and  to  other  peuons  luder  tha  cminn,  whkb  are 
prea  kiknr.  On  cinnawa  find  tha  •omaBet  Cotto, 
jP/aforMM,  Proebu,  R^fmt, 

SULPICIA'NUS,  FLA'VIUS,  the  &tbei^in- 
law  of  the  emperor  Pertmax,  was  appmnted  upon 
the  death  of  Commodns  praefectus  uibi.  After 
the  murder  of-his  son  he  became  one  of  the  caiidi- 
dntee  for  the  vacant  thnme^  when  it  was  expoKvd  . 
for  sale  by  the  pnatoriao*.  He  waa  outbid  by 
Didius  JnlianuB,  who  Mripped  him  of  his  office  but 
■parbd  bis  life  at  tha  request  of  the  soldierL  He 
was  subsequently  put  to  death  by  Septimius  Se- 
verus,  on  the  chaige  of  haviug  fiivouivd  the  pre- 
tensions of  Clodius  Albinua.  (Dion  Cass.  Uxiii. 
7.  ll.IzzT.8.)  LW.  S.] 

SULPI'CIUS  APOLLINA'HIS,  a  contMipo- 
nry  uf  A.  QeUini,  was  a  ieonied  gmmiinrian, 
whom  QeUiuB  freqnantly  citaa  with  the  jjmilatt 

VUL,  lit. 


respect  He  calls  him,  on  one  ocraaion  <  nr 
pnmtanti  iilennm  adentia,"  and  on  another, 
"  hoiaa  aMmwiae  noattae  doetissimnB."  (GeU.  ii. 
16,  iv.  17,  xiii.  17,  xv.  5.)  There  are  two  poena 
in  the  Latin  Anthology,  purporting  to  be  written 
by  Snipicius  of  Cu^diage,  whom  some  writers 
identify  with  tbe  above-iumed  Sulpicius  Apolli- 
naria.  One  of  these  poetns  ooaaiata  of  seventy-  two 
linea,  ipvii^  the  aiganent  of  tha  twelve  hooka  «S 
Virgil's  Aenetd,  ail  Haaa  b«ig  davolad  to  each 
book  {Antkol.  Lot.  Noa.  222,  2-23,  ed.  Meyer; 
Donntus,  VHa  Vtrj/itii).  Tha  contempoiary  of 
fjeliius  is  probably  the  same  pnaoB  as  the  ttalvicias 
ApolUnaris  who  taught  the  empenr  Pertinax  m  hit 
yoath.  (Capifad.  ^ertns.  1.) 
SULPI'CIUS  A8PKR.  [Abpiil] 
SULPICIUS  FLAVUS.  {FLAVua.] 
SULPI'CIUS  LUPERCUSSEKVASTUS.a 
Latin  poet,  of  whom  two  poema  am  extant ;  an 
eli-gy,  IM  CtipiditatA,  in  fbrty-two  Uuea,  and  a 
■opphic  ode,  De  Fetntlate,  in  twelve  lines.  Both 
poems  an  printed  in  Wemsdorfs  Poatm  Lutitii 
.  Mmorr*,  toL  iii.  pp.  296,  &c.  408.  Nothing  i» 
known  of  the  aathor. 

SULPI'CIUS  RUFU3.  1.  Situ  Sotwcma 
Rurua,  was  eonsnlar  tribune  three  times,  namely 
in  B.  a  386,  884,  and  383.  (Li*,  vi.  4,  18,  21.) 
2.  P.  Soi.piaPS  RUPCB,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
88.  He  was  bom  in  124,  as  he  was  vni 
years  older  than  Hortensius.  {Cic.  Srui.  88.)  He 
was  on<  of  the  most  distinftiiished  orutotm  of  liis 
timt.  Cicero,'  who  bad  heard  him,  freqiiriitly 
speaks  of  him  in  terms  of  the  hiKheit  admimtioii. 
He  HITS  that  Sulpicius  and  C'otta  wenv  beyond 
comparison,  tbe  greatest  orator*  <rf  their  age^ 
"  Sulmdus,"  he  statea,  '~  waa,  of  all  tha  orators  I 
ever  heard,  tbe  most  dignified,  and,  so  to  speak, 
the  most  tragic,  flb  voice  was  powerful,  and  at 
the  same  time  sweet  and  dear ;  the  ftestures  and 
movemenu  of  his  body  were  graceful ;  but  he  ap- 
peared, nevnthelesa,  to  have  been  trained  for  the 
fimn  and  not  for  tbe  stage ;  hia  langa^  was 
mnd  and  flowing,  and  yet  not  rednn^nt  or 
dimisa.**  (Brit  66.)  He  commenced  public  life  as 
a  supporter  of  the  aristocraticd  party,  and  soon 
aequitvd  great  influence  in  tbe  atata  by  his  splendid 
talents,  while  he  waa  sdll  young.  He  was  an  in- 
timate friend  of  M.  Livius  Drusus,  the  celnbmted 
tribune  of  the  pleba,  and  tbe  aristocracy  phwed 
great  hopes  in  him.  (Cic  ds  Orat.  L  7.)  lu  &  c. 
94,  be  Bcctised  of  najestaa  C  Norbonus,  the  tur- 
bulent tribune  of  the  pleba,  who  was  defended  by 
H.  Antonius  and  waa  acquitted.  [Nurbanuh, 
No.  1.]  In  B.C.  98  be  waa  qnaestor,  and  in  B.a 
69  be  served  as  l^ate  of  ilu  consul  Co.  Pmpeiua 
Stabo  in  the  Manic  war.  In  the  ftrilowing  year, 
B.  a  88,  bo  was  elected  to  the  tribunate  through 
the  influence  of  the  aristocratical  party.  Tha 
consuls  of  the  year  ware  L.  Cornelius  Sulla  and 
Q,  Pompeiua  Rufna,  the  latter  of  whom  was  a 
personal  frieod  of  j^^cina,  (CSc  LatL  1.)  At 
lint  Sulpeitw  did  not  din^pmnt  tbe  expectations 
of  his  party.  In  oonjnnctHm  with  his  coltMgue, 
P.  Antistius,  he  reusted  the  attempt  of  C  Julius 
CaMar  to  become  a  candidate  for  the  conwl^jp 
before  he  had  filled  the  office  of  |»aetor,  and  he  also 
opposed  tbe  return  from  exile  of  those  who  had 
been  bauabed,  (Cib  Bnit.  63,  da  Uan^  Ua^ 
\  Aicon.  fls  SoHtur.  ^  20,  ed.  Ontlli ;  Cio.  ad 
I/emu.  ii.  28.)  But  Snlpiciua  shortly  afterwnnla 
juiiii>d  Murius,  and  plawd  kiuisclf  at  tite  hnul  itt 
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thfi  pApnfair  pnrty.  The  caotei  rf  thit  nidden 
ehnnfe  are  not  expreMi;  atated  by  ancient 
writers ;  but  we  are  uAd  that  he  wai  orerwholmed 
with  debt ;  and  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  ha 
wai  bouj[ht  by  Mariua,  and  that  the  latter  pn>- 
niaed  him  great  wealth  aa  won  a>  he  (Stained  the 
conmand  of  the  war  agunit  Mithridatei,  The 
hiMorr  of  the  rogationi  which  Sulpirin*  brooght 
forwwd  in  fovour  of  Mario*  and  bia  party,  luid 
■^nat  Sulla,  ia  fiiUy  related  in  the  Urea  of  thoae 
praaom.  [Mabiub,  p.  M7;  Solla,  p.936.J  Itia 
•nly  neeetaarT  to  atita  bera,  that  when  tha  law 
wat  paaied  wntdi  conferred  npon  Marina  the  com- 
mand of  the  Mithridatio  war,  SaUn,  who  waa  then 
at  Nola,  marched  npon  Rome  at  the  head  of  hia 
army.  Mariua  and  Sulpiciua  had  no  meana  of 
ivaiatiiw  binu  wid  were  obliged  to  fly  from  the 
dty.  They  wm  both  deehuwi  pnUtc  enemiea  by 
the  aenata,  at  tha  eoainiaod  of  Sulla,  aloi^  with 
ten  othera  of  their  party. 

Maiiua  anccaeded  in  nuking  his  eacape  to 
Africa,  hnt  Sulpieiiu  waa  diBCoveivd  in  a  Tiilti,  and 
put  to  dMth,  I'he  ahtve  who  brtmycid  him  was 
rewarded  with  hia  freedom.  at»d  then  hurled  down 
from  Uio  Tarpmn  mdc.  (Appian,  A  G  i.  68. 60  ; 
Pint  Aiff.  10-;  Cie.  de  OntL  in.  S,  BnU.  68  i  Lit. 
EpU.  77  s  Veil.  Pat  ii. 

Although  Sulpiciua  waa  snch  a  diatinguiabed 
omtor,  he  left  no  orationa  behind  hitn.  Cicero 
mja  that  he  had  often  heard  Sulpidnt  dedare  that 
he  waa  not  aecnatomed,  and  waa  unable,  to  write. 
It  ia  true  there  wen  aoroe  apeeehea  extant  under 
hia  name,  but  tbey  were  written  after  hie  death  by 
P.  Canutina.  (Cic  BnO.  56.)  [CANuriua.]  Snl- 
piciua  ia  one  of  the  apeakera  in  Oicero'a  d^ogoe, 
D»  Oralare.  (Ahrena,  Dk  Dni  Fb/ibMbawra, 
T^Gracrknt.    .  />nMM^  jb^iieuw,  Leipaq:, 

1HS6  ;  Mever,  Oratorwm  Rtmemontm  Fragmtnla^ 
pp.  343—347.  2d  ed. ;  Onimann,  OetcUdtU  Aonu, 
vol.  ii.  pp.  4.15,  436.) 

S.  P.  SuLPiuiua  RuFCTd,  probably  a  aon  or 
gmndaon  of  No.  '2,  waa  one  of  Caesar'a  legatee  in 
OhuI.  He  alao  aerved  under  Caeaar  aa  mie  of  hia 
legate*  in  the  campaign  m  Spain  againat  Afimniua 
And  Petietaa,  fai  B,  o.  49 ;  and  in  the  following 
year,  B.  c.  48,  he  waa  rewarded  for  hia  aerricea  by 
the  praetorahip;  In  the  latter  year  he  commanded 
Cnptar^  fleet  at  Vibo,  when  it  waa  attacked  by 
C  Caasiu*.  Cicero  addreaaea  him  in  B.  c  4o  as 
impttTBtor.  It  appcat*  that  he  waa  at  that  time  in 
lllvricum,  along  with  Vatinina.  (C'aea.  B.  O.  22. 
B.a\.  74.  iii.  101  ;  Cic      ^Wm.  xiiL  77.) 

4.  Skk.  SuLPicitJs  Lkmunta  Rurim,  the  cele- 
brated juriat.    See  below. 

5.  Sbr.  SuLPicii'B  Ruroa.  the  son  of  No.  4, 
waa  one  of  the  aubscriplnrea  of  hia  hther^  aocus»- 
tion  againat  Mureiia  in  &  a  63.  (Cic  pro  Mur. 
26, 27.)  On  the  breaking  ont  of  the  ciTil  war,  in 
B.C.  49,' he  joined  hia  father  in  eeponaing  Caeaar> 
aide,  and  ia  frequently  mentioned  at  that  time  in 
Cieeni^  cnneapondence.  He  anrvtved  hia  &ther. 
who  died  in  B.  &  43.  (dead  AO.  ix.18, 19,x.i4, 
ad  Pirn.  n.  2.  Ix.  «.) 

6.  SntPiovB  Rupua,  who  waa  hdi  pnaualor, 
that  ia,  the  peraon  who  bad  the  chaige  of  the 
public  gamea,  waa  alain  by  the  emperor  Clandina 
becanae  he  waa  privy  to  the  marrit^  of  Siliua  and 
Meaaalina.    (Tac  Aim.  zl  S5.) 

8ER.  SULPI'CIUS  I.EM(yNIA  RUFUS. 
dw  aon  of  Quintua,  waa  a  conlempimry  and  friend 
arCieaio,aDdof  aboirtllie«UBe^(raB.itnii.40) : 


Cicero  waa  bom  b.  c  I  OA.  The  name  Lemonia  la 
the  ablative  caae,  and  indicate*  the  tribe  to  whidi 
ServiaBbrionged.(Cie.PiUftfip.iz.  7.)  According  to 
Cicero,  the  fiuher  of  Serriua  waa  of  the  equeatrian 
oider.(C)c.pra^in-,  7.)  Serriua  firat  devoted  hini- 
aelf  to  oratory,  and  be  atodiod  hia  art  with  Cicero  in 
hi*  youth,  and  aim  at  Rhodn*  B.  c  78,  for  heacooni- 
panied  Cicero  then  {BniL  41).  It  ia  *aid  that  he 
waa  induced  to  atudy  law  by  a  lepmof  of  Q. 
Mueina  Scaevok,  the  ponttfex,  whoaa  opinion  Sw- 
viua  had  naked  on  a  t^al  qneatieii,  and  aa  the  pon- 
tifsz  aav  that  Servtui  did  not  tmdeiatand  Ua 
anawar,  he  aud  that  '*it  waa  diagraeefnl  for  b 
patridao  and  a  noble,  and  one  who  pleaded  atuaes, 
to  be  ignorant  of  the  law  with  which  he  had  to  bo 
engaged."  (Dig.  1.  tik  2.  a.  2.  j  43.)  Henceforth 
juriapnidenee  became  hia  atndy,  in  whidi  he  aur- 
paaaed  hi*  teacher*,  L.  Balbua  and  Aqnilhaa  Gallua, 
and  obtnnad  a  Hpatatioa  innoiwrnet  infaior  to 
that  of  the  pontifix  who  npntnd  bin.  As  an 
oiator  be  had  haidlya  aiq«fior,  nnlata  it  wera 
Cicero  himad£ 

Servin*  waa  auccesatvely  qnaeator  of  the  diatrict 
or  prorineia  of  Oatm,  in  b.  c.  74  (Cic  pn  Mnr. 
8);  awliKBciiralia,&a  60  ;  and  durioft  Uapne- 
tanfaip.B.o.6Jt,ha  had  the  quaaatio  peeabtua  (pro 
Mw.  20).  In  hi*  flnt  candidateahip  for  the  cson- 
aulahip,  n.  c;  63.  Serviua  waa  rejected,  and  Sen  inn 
and  C^o  joined  in  proaacnting  L.  Munno,  who  wa« 
elected.  Murena  waa  defended  fay  Cicero,  Hur^ 
teaaiua,  and  M.  Craaan*  (Oofo^iro  Jfarawi).  In 
B.C:  5'i,  aa  intemK,  he  named  Pompeiua  Magnus 
ade  conauL  In  B.c.5],  he  wa*  elected  comul 
with  M.  Clandina  Marcellu*  ;  and  on  tliia  oocaaion 
Cato  waa  on  unnccaatful  candidate.  (Pint.  Cuto, 
49.)  There  i*  no  mention  of  any  decided  part 
that  Serviua  took  ia  the  war  between  Caeaar  and 
Pompeiua,  but  he  appnra  to  have  been  a  partiznn 
of  Caeaar,  who,  after  the  battle  «f  Pharaalia.  nuide 
him  procouaul  of  Achaca,  b.  c  46  or  45  ;  and  Sulpi- 
ciua held  thiaoffice  at  the  tint*  when  Cieemaddraaaed 
to  him  a  letter,  which  ia  atiU  extant  {ad  Fum.  iv. 
3).  MaroeUu*.  the  fbrroef  ooUaagne  of  S«mua  in 
the  conanlahip,  waa  mudand  at  Pntasea*  daring 
the  gnvemment  of  Serviua,  who  buried  him  ia  the 
gjnmuauum  of  the  Academia,  where  a  marble  mo- 
nument to  hia  memory  waa  raiaed.  The  death  of 
Mwrcellua  ia  told  in  a  letter  of  Servina  to  Cicero. 

In  B.  c  43  he  waa  cent  by  the  aenate,  with  L. 
PhUippn*  and  L.  Calpumina  Piao^  on  a  ntiaaion  to 
U.  Antonna,  who  waa  beaiegtng  Dadmua  Bntna. 
in  Mntina.  Servina.  who  waa  in  bad  health,  died 
in  the  camp  of  Antoniua.  Cieero,  in  the  leimte, 
pronnunced  a  paregj'ric  on  hia  diatinguiahed  friend, 
and  on  hia  motion  a  public  fnnwal  waa  decreed, 
and  a  bronze  auitue  was  erected  to  the  memory  ol 
Serrina,  and  appropriiitely  i^aoed  in  front  of  the 
rotua.  The  atatue  waa  atiU  then  when  Ponpw- 
nina  wrote.  (Cic  FbUmt.  it.  7  }  Pompaaia**  Dk. 
1.  tiL  2.  *.  3.  §  43.) 

Serviua  had  a  wife  named  PoMamia,  and  ha  left 
a  aon,  Servina. 

Oar  chirf  infomiatioa  about  Serviua  ia  derived 
from  Ctoen,  who  attribute*  hia  gnat  auperiority  aa 
a  lawyer  to  hi*  iindy  of  philoaophy,  not  that  phi- 
loaophy  itaelf  made  him  a  diatinguiahed  lawyer, 
but  the  diacipline,  to  which  hia  mind  had  been 
anhjected,  developed  and  sharpen«d  hia  naUimi 
taknta.  In  a  paaaage  in  hia  Bntm  (c.  4l )  Cks-m 
haa,  in  few  worda  aud  in  a  niaateriy  manner,  ibown 
ni  what  tlw  ezcelleuoo  of  Seaviua  couauted.  11  u 
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•peeches  and  responsa  w«re  frpe  from  at!  ot>- 
acvritT  ;  and  thia  clenmew  wns  the  remit  of  a 
cnrpfiil  tepitnition  of  a  thing  into  nil  tti  parts,  an 
exact  definition  of  nil  that  was  by  intplication 
Gontdned  in  it,  and  the  removal  of  all  obscurity  by 

{'oat  inteipretation.  At  to  what  wna  auibt);uouB, 
lU  first  care  was  to  ascertain  the  ambiguity,  and 
then  to  separate  it  from  every  thing  else ;  he 
appHed  a  correct  judgment  to  the  estimate  of  truth 
and  falsehood,  and  he  deduced  his  conclnsinns  from 
hit  premises  with  logical  precision.  To  these 
qimlities  wet«  added  ■  jHofound  knowledge  of  the 
Jk$  CXmU,  a  perfect  a|^henu«a  of  the  luuTeml 
prindples  of  the  Jta  NalunU,  and  a  power  of  ex- 
pression ID  which  no  man  surpassed  him.  Perhaps 
of  all  the  men  of  his  age.  or  of  any  age,  he  was, 
as  an  orator,  a  jurist,  and  an  advocate,  without  an 
equal  or  a  rival.  His  friend  Cicero  has  recorded 
the  excellence  of  his  moral  cbameter.  Servius 
left  about  one  huidted  and  eiffhty  treatises,  or  parts 
or  sections  of  trentisee  (fifirt*),  among  which  were 
critidsms  on  the  reaponsa  of  Scaevola  the  ponti- 
fex.  (OeU.  ir.  I  ,  Dig.  17.  lit  2.  s.  30.)  Several 
of  these  treatises  were  extant  in  the  time  of 
Pomponins,  and  Servius  is  often  cited  by  the 
jurisU  whose  writings  are  excerpted  it.  the  Digest ; 
bat  Uiere  is  no  excerpt  directly  from  Servius  in 
the  Digest  Servius  had  numerous  pupils,  the 
most  distinguished  of  whom  were  A.  Otilius  and 
Alfenus  Varus.  From  the  writings  of  eight  of  the 
pupils  of  Servius,  Aufidius  Namusa,  who  was  one 
of  them,  compiled  a  large  treatise  in  140  parts ; 
and  it  is  to  this  woric  that  later  jQrista  refer,  when 
they  cite  Servii  auditores  "  as  a  collective  term. 
He  was  probably  the  author  of  a  commentary  on 
the  Twelve  Tables ;  and  he  wrote  aito  Ad  EdiUam, 
and  A'otae  ad  Mncium,  which  have  been  already 
referred  tow  He  was  also  the  author  of  a  treatise 
Dt  DuUbtt  (OelL  ir.  S ;  Dig.  12.  tit.  4.  a.  «),  and 
of  BBTeral  books  De  Saerti  DeUawiiU$  (Qell.  vi. 
1*21 } ;  and  there  are  fragments  or  short  notices  of 
various  other  works  of  his  (Cic.  Thp.  8  ;  Mocrob. 
&iam.  3),  and  of  his  orations.  Quintilian  spealcs 
of  three  Omtioaet  of  Servius  as  being  extant  in 
his  lime  (Iiut.  Or.  z.  t  and  7) ;  one  of  these  was 
his  speeoi  against  L.  Licinius  Mnrena,  who  was 
accused  of  ambitua,  b.  c.  63 ;  and  the  other  was  a 
speech  Pro j1u^(ii,or CWni  .<<t(^KiiA,it isdoubt- 
fiil  which,  delivered  probably  in  b.  a  44  or  43. 
(Meyer,  Onxtorum  Rimanorum  Frag.  p.  398, 2d 
ed.) 

There  are  extant  in  the  coHectlon  of  Cicero's 
Epistles  {adFam.  iv.),  two  letters  from  Siilpicius  to 
Cicero,  one  of  whicli  is  the  well-lcnown  letter  of 
consolation  on  the  death  of  TuUia,  the  daughter  of 
the  omtnr.  The  same  book  contains  several  letters 
from  Cicero  to  Sulpiciua.  He  is  also  said  to  have 
written  some  erotic  poetry.  (Ovid,  Trid.  ii.  1. 
141  ;  Plln.  EpU.y.  3.)  [G.  L.] 

SULPFCIUS  SRVE'RUS.  [Sevxbub.] 
SULPI'CIUS  TERTULLUS.  [Txrtollus.] 
SULPI'CIUS  VICTOR.  [Victor.] 
SUMMA'NUS,aderivjitive  form  from  lummuty 
the  highest,  an  ancient  Roman  or  Etruscan  divi- 
nity, who  was  equal  or  even  of  higher  rank  than 
Jupiter;  in  fact,  it  woul^  sem  that  as  Jupiter 
was  the  god  of  heaven  in  the  bright  day,  so  Sum- 
inanus  was  the  god  of  the  nocturnal  heaven,  and 
lightnings  plying  in  the  night  were  regarded  as 
the  work  of  Summanus  (Aui{u»tin,  De  Civ.  Dei, 
iv.23i  PUn.  /f.JV.  ii.  53;  Paul  Diuc  4.v.J>ium, 


75 ;  Felt  i.  v.  procorwum,  p.  229,  ed.  HnHer.) 
am  (D«  Ling.  Lai.  r.  74)  describes  the  god  as 
of  Sabine  origin ;  but  the  ancients  themselves  on 
tliis  as  on  many  other  points  connected  with  their 
eariiest  religion,  were  in  great  uncertainty  both  in 
regard  to  the  nature  and  Uie  origin  of  Sommanns  ; 
and  some  conneaiiig  the  name  with  nA  and  mmmm 
regarded  him  as  a  deity  of  the  lower  world,  an 
opinion  which  is  totally  at  variance  with  the  at- 
tributes given  htm  by  most  writers,  and  there  is 
ample  reason  for  Kgimling  him  as  the  Jupiter  of 
night.  He  had  a  temple  at  Rome  near  the  Circus 
Maximus  (Plin.  H.  N-  xxix.  14  ;  Liv.  zxzii.  SS ; 
Ov.  PoMt.  TV.  781).  There  was  a  representation 
of  Summanus  in  the  pediment  of  the  Capitoline 
temple  (Cic.  de  Div.  i.  10 ;  comp.  Miiller,  Etnak, 
vol  ii.  pp.  60,  1 67  ;  Hartung,  Die  RUig.  dor  liotit. 
vol.  ii.  p.  S9,  &c.)  IL.S.] 

SU'PERA,  CORNE'LIA.  A  few  medals,  both 
Roman  and  Greek,  are  extant  bearing  the  above 
name,  with  the  addition  of  At^Mbx  or  CEBACTH. 
Antiqurians  differ  in  opinion  as  to  the  reign  to 
which  they  belong,  but  from  the  date  upon  a  coin 
of  Aegae  in  Cilieia,  v^hich  bears  her  name,  it 
seems  almost  certain  that  she  most  have  been  the 
wife  either  of  Tnbonianus  Gallus,  or  of  Aemilia- 
nus.  while  other  circnnutaims  make  it  highly 
probable  that  the latterwas her hoaband.  (Eckhel, 
vol  viL  p.  374.)  (W.  R] 


COIN  OP  OORNSLU  BUPXBA. 

SUPERBUS,  TARQUI-TJIUS.  [Tabqiti- 

SUPERIA'NUS  (3oua-ff>iaw{f),  a  sophist  at 
Athens,  ef  whom  ao  account  is  preserved  by 
Suidas  (s.  v.). 

SUR.A,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  gentei, 
signifies  the  calf  of  the  leg,"  and  is  one  of  the 
many  cognomens  which  look  their  origin  from  some 
bodily  peculiarity  in  the  person  to  whom  it  was 
first  given. 

SURA,  A'CCIUS,  for  whom  the  yonnger  Pliny 
begs  the  pmetorship  from  the  emperor  Trajan. 
(PV  Bp.x.l.  s.  9.) 

SURA,  AEMPLIUS,  the  author  of  a  work 
Dt  Annit  Populi  RomunC,  an  extract  from  which 
is  inserted  in  the  present  text  of  Velleins  Pater> 
cuius  (i.  6),  but  evidently  not  by  Paterculna 
himself. 

SURA,  BRU'TTIUS,  legatus  of  C.  Sentins 
Sntiiminus,  praetor  in  Macedonia  in  &  c  88,  was 
sent  against  Metrophanes,  the  general  of  Mithridates, 
wlinm  he  defeiited  in  a  naval  engagement,  and  com- 
pelled to  take  to  tiight  He  followed  up  his  victory 
by  taking  the  island  of  Sciathut,  when  the  enemy- 
had  depouted  their  plunder.  He  next  advanced 
into  Bueotia,  to  oppose  Arcbelaus,  with  whom  he 
fought  for  three  days  in  succession.  Plutarch  re- 
lates that  he  gained  a  brilliant  victory,  but  Appian 
Hays  that  the  two  armies  parted  on  equal  terms. 
Ou  the  appruach  of  Sulla,  who  had  be«i  appointed 
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to  the  CMnmatid  of  tlia  MithridaUe  mr,  Snn 
quitted  Boeotia,  and  ntamed  to  hia  comnander  in 
Muedonk.  (Appiui.  MUkr.  29  ;  Plot  SmlL  II.) 
SURA,   P.  CORNE'LIUS  LE'MTULUa. 

[LSNTULUS,  No.  18.] 

SURA,  li.  LICI'NIUS,  wu  three  tiimi  coniul 
nnder  Tnjan,  fint  •nffiectai  id  a.d.  98,  in  which 
year  Tnjao  mcceeded  to  tli»  onpire,  and  twice 
otdiBUy  oomnl  in  A.a  102  and  )07.  He  wai 
one  of  the  mott  ialimate  frioidt.d' Tnjan,  and  by 
his  strong  recommendnUon  of  the  Isiter  to  Nerra, 
bad  a  great  shan  in  euning  for  bint  the  empire. 
He  likewiM  employed  hie  influence  with  Trajan 
to  gain  for  Hadnan  more  of  the  emperor's  farour, 
and  he  may  be  said  thus  to  have  placed  two  em- 
perors on  the  throne.  Tralan  oonUnued  to  cheriafa 
an  nndiminisfaed  raaid  ror  Sara  as  long  as  h« 
liTed.  He  frequently  emplnycd  Suia  to  write  his 
orations ;  and  on  tlie  death  of  the  hitter  he  honoured 
fain  with  a  public  funeral,  and  erected  baths  to 
parpstoMo  hie  Bemory.  Dion  Cassiua  relates  that 
Sara  was  sent  as  ambassador  to  Decebalus  in  the 
Dacian  war.  Two  of  Plitiy's  letters  are  addressed 
to  him.  (Dion  Cm*.  Uviii.  9,  ]5  ;  AureL  Viet 
Cm*.  13.  ift^  Epit.  SparUan. //a<^.  2,  S; 

.lalittn,  Omt.     840,  Sylb, ;  Plin.       ir.  SO;  tu. 

^URA.  PALFUltlUS.  [PALruKiut.] 
SURDIKIUS  OALLUS.  [Qallus.] 
bURDl'NUS.   I.  A  |»iwm  spoken  of  in  the 

consulship  of  Mam.  Aenilins  Lepidus,  B.O.  77. 

(V«l  Max.  Til  7.  S  6  ) 

2.  A  rhetorician  and  a  eonlempnrary  of  the  elder 

Seneca,  elegantly  translated  eome  Greek  pUya  into 

the  Latin  hagai^  (Senae.  ^Akul  8,  Oomlnv.  SO, 

21.) 

8URDPNUS,  L.  NAE'VIUS,  a  trinmrir  of 
the  mint  under  Augustus,  whose  name  occurs  on 
coins,  of  whidi  a  Mecimen  is  itnaeaed.  The  bead 
•f  Aquftis  is  OB  the  obmaa. 


amt  or  l.  masviim  ■uRDiKim, 

SURCNAS,  the  gmenl  of  the  Parthians,  who 
defeated  Ctams  in  8.e  Si.  CCunus,  p.  878.] 

SUSA'RION  (Sovmflmp),  to  whom  the  origin 
of  the  Auic  Comedy  is  ascribed,  is  said  to  have 
been  the  son  of  Phuinns,  and  a  native  of  Tripo- 
discus,  a  vUlage  in  the  Meniric  territory,  whence 
ha  reotoved  into  Attica,  to  the  vilhige  of  learia,  a 
place  calebisted  as  a  aeat  of  the  worship  of  Dio- 
nynt.  <Ath.  iL  p.  40,  b.;  S^ol.  tL  xxii.  29.) 
Thti  aceennt  agrees  with  the  claim  which  the 
Megariana  asserted  to  the  inventinn  of  comedy, 
and  wbid  was  generally  admitted.  (Aristot.  Poet, 
tit.  6 ;  A'pawua,  ad  Ariitat.  Etk.  A%.  iv.  2 ;  DiO. 
ttfAntiq.  art  Comoedia,  p.  343,  2d  ed.)  Before 
the  time  of  Snsarion  there  was,  no  doubt,  piactised, 
at  Icaria  and  the  other  Attic  villwes,  that  extem- 
*on  jeating  and  bnRnnnery  which  formed  a  marked 
uatnra  of  tb*  feiti'qdB  of  Dionysiu;  but  Susarion 


STAGER. 

was  the  fint  who  so  ngnhtted  thb  apenn  ef 
amusement,  m  to  lay  tlw  foudadon  vt  Comedy, 
propeiiy  ao  edled.  Tht  tnne  at  whidi  this  i» 
portant  step  was  taken  can  be  determined  within 
pret^  close  limits  The  Mcgaric  comedy  ^ipean 
(o  have  flourished,  in  its  full  devebponent,  about 
OL  45  or  46,  a.  c  600  and  onwards ;  and  it  was 
introduced  by  Susarion  into  Attica  betwaen  01. 
£0  and  54,8. 0.580-^64.  (Pint  AH  10;  JfarM. 
Par.  Ep.  39 ;  Moioeke,  HiM.  CHL  Gm.  Onn. 
fV-  19.  20.) 

The  Megaric  comedy  appears  to  have  consisted 
chiefly  in  coarse  and  bitter  personal  ^ta,  and 
Uoad  buffoonery,  and  tlii»  character  it  retained 
long  after  iu  offimriiig,  the  Attic  cnnedy,  hod  be- 
came mora  reflnea.  (Meineka,  pp.  80 — 24.)  That 
the  comedy  of  Susarion  partook  of  a  Uke  mdenets 
and  baSboncry  might  reasonably  be  supposed,  wen 
if  it  were  not  expressly  asserted  by  ancient  writers 
(Anon,  de  On^  p.  xxxii. ;  DiiMiied.  Gramoiat.  iit. 

t.  486) ;  but  there  can  be  no  doubt  that,  in  his 
ands,  a  great  and  decided  advance  was  made  iu 
the  character  of  the  oompnsition,  which  now  iu 
fact,  for  the  first  time,  deserved  that  name.  One 
change,  which  he  introduced,  is  alone  sufficient  to 
nmrk  the  diflerence  beiweeii  on  unregulated  exei^ 
cise  of  wit  and  an  orderly  composition  ;  he  waa  the 
first  who  adopted  the  metrical  form  of  languaxe  fur 
comedy  (r^f  ifXfiiTpou  Kttfi^iat  ipxyfyhs  iyli^Te, 
SchoL  Dion.  Ttnu.  p.  748 ;  TzetKs,  ajK  Cnuuet. 
Anaod.  roL  iii,  p.  336 ;  Schol.  Ifirrmog.  up.  R«jitL 
Orai.  Graee.  vol  viii,  pL  959  ;  Bentley,  Pial.)  It 
is  not,  however,  to  be  inferred  that  the  ccnnedies 
of  Susarion  were  written  ;  Bender  has  slwwn  tiiat 
the  contnty  is  probably  true.  Tnej  wera  bronght 
forward  solely  through  the  medinm  of  the  cborua, 
which  Susarion,  doubtless,  snbjecled  to  certain 
rales.  (Afarm.  Par.  vv.  £4,  55,  as  reitored  bv 
Bockh,  Corp.  Inter,  vol  iL  p.  SOI.)  It  aeemi 
most  probable  that  bis  pl«7*  were  not  acted  upon 
waggons.  (Meineke,  p.  25.)  Of  the  nature  of  bis 
subjects  we  know  nothing  fur  certain  ;  but  it  an 
hardly  be  conceived  that  his  comedies  were  made 
up  entirely  of  the  mere  jests  which  formed  the 
staple  of  the  Megitric  cumedy ;  although  there 
could  only  have  been  a  very  imperft^t  appnach  to 
anything  like  conoeetod  argnment  «r  pota,  fur 
Aristotle  expressly  leDs  us  that  Cratee  was  the  first 
wboBiade  h^oui  4 /(Moiis.  (/'oef.T.6  j  Cratbs.) 
The  improvements  of  Susarion,  theu,  on  the  Me- 
garie  comedy,  which  he  introduced  into  Attica, 
may  be  naid  to  have  consisted  in  the  substitution 
of  prenteditated  metrical  compositions  for  intgiilar 
extempomneoua  effuuoua.  and  the  n^lotion  of  the 
chonu  to  aome  extent  It  was  long  before  this 
new  •pedes  of  oouipocition  took  firm  root  in  At- 
tica I  for  we  hear  nothing  more  of  it  until  eighty 
yean  after  the  time  of  Susariou,  where  the  an 
revived  in  the  hands  of  Euetes,  Enxenidea,  and 
Mylliis,  at  the  very  time  when  the  Dorian  cainedy 
was  developed  by  E^hanuus  in  Sicily.  (Mcinek^ 
ffisl.  CWt  Com.  Grate,  pp.  18—26.)  [P.  S.] 
SYADRAS.  [CBARTAS.J 
SYAGER  {XlaypQ$\  a  Lacedaemonian,  was 
the  deputy  from  fais  state  in  tlie  embassy  which  the 
Greeks  sent  to  Oelon,  to  uk  his  assistance  against 
Xerxes.  [Oilon.]  Syager  indignantly  rejected, 
on  brbalf  of  Sparta,  the  condition  insisted  on  by 
the  tyrant,  that  he  should  have  the  supreme  com- 
mand of  the  allied  anuament  (Hend.  vii.  153, 
IoSl)  [E.E.j 
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STAGER  (l&>ypof\ ooe  of  th«  sieged  uite- 
Homeric  poeU,  u  nid  to  haT«  flowMbed  aftar  Ot>- 
plwu  m  tiammu,  and  to  hm  Imbb  the  fint 
who  Mag  tha  Tnjan  W«r.  (Ad.  K  Hi  w.  31 ; 
Eiutath.  ad  IL  toI  l  p.  3.)  He  u  periiapa  the 
Kuue  u  the  Sagarit  whom  Amtolla  mentiotwd, 
vcording  to  Dioftenea  lAGrtloi  (iL  46).  as  con- 
tvDiporaiy  with  Homa.  ^Fabric;  BiU.  Qraec  toL 
i.  pp.  6,  391,  582 ;  Bode,  Ofoi.  d.  HOte*.  DkAt- 
iwHtvol.tp.S47.)  CPS.] 

3YCHAEUS  or  SlCHAEU8,aveftlthf  Phoe^ 
ntcion  and  husband  of  Dido,  whiMe  Iwother  Pyg- 
nialioD,  anzions  to  lecara  hit  treaauKt.  ttvacher- 
ouolf  murdered  him.  (Vir^  ^aa.  iS47,  &&,  iv. 
•M,  A02,  582,  932,  vi  474 ;  Jaatin,  zvBi  4,  calls 
bin  Acerbas,  and  represents  the  matter  snmewhat 
di&rmtlj  fimm  die  accooat  in  Virgil.)   [L.  S.] 

SY&NNESIS  (3v4m<ru),  appears  to  bare 
been  a  common  name  of  the  kiiraa  of  Cilicia,  We 
find  the  followin|{  mentioDed  in  history. 

1.  A  king  of  Cilicia,  who  joined  with  Labynetus 
(Nebuchadueizar)  in  mediating  between  Cyazares 
and  Alyattea,  the  Itings  respectiTeljr  of  Media  and 
Lydk,  probably  in  B.a  610.  (Herod.  L  74  ; 
compi  GiDle^  Gneea,  to!,  iii,  pp.  311.  SIS.) 

2.  Another,  eonlempomry  with.  Dareius  Hys- 
taaiiis,  to  whom  be  was  tributaiy.  His  daughter 
was  married  to  Pixodarus.  [Pucodarub,  No.  I.] 
(Herod.  iiL  90,  t.  118.)  He  waa  perhaps  the 
aanie  prmoe  whrnn  Hendotns  mentitaa  (vii.  98)  as 
one  of  tha  most  distinguished  of  tha  subordinate 
comnuuiders  in  the  fleet  of  Xerxes.  (Conp.  Aeseb. 
I'en.  Sin, See.) 

3.  Contemporary  with  Artaxoms  II.  (Mnemon); 
When  Cyrus  tho  younger,  marching  against  Ar> 
taxerxes,  in  &  a  401,  arriTad  at  the  bordaia  of 
Cilicia,  ha  feond  the  passes  guacdad  by  Syenneds, 
wbo,  howevw,  withdrew  bis  troops,  on  receiving 
intelligence  that  the  force  sent  forward  by  Cynu 
under  Mtrnou  had  already  entered  Cilicia,  and  that 
the  combined  fleet  of  the  LaoedaMaonians  and  the 
prince,  under  Snmius  and  Tamos,  was  sailing  round 
from  Ionia.  When  Cyrus  reached  Tarsus,  the 
Cilician  capital,  he  fbnnd  that  Menon^  soldiers  had 
kicked  tile  city,  and  that  Syennesis  had  fled  for 
refuse  to  a  stronghold  among  the  mountaiuB.  He 
wna  induced,  however,  by  hii  wife  Epyaxa  to  obey 
the  summons  of  Cyrus,  and  to  present  himself  before 
him  at  Taiaus.  Hen  be  received  pfta  of  hononr 
from  the  yoang  prince,  whom  be  anpptied  in  his 
turn  with  a  hr^  sum  of  money  and  a  considerable 
body  of  troops  under  the  command  of  one  of  his 
sons.  At  the  same  Ume,  bDwover,  he  took  care  to 
send  bis  other  son  to  Artazerzes.  to  represent  this 
step  as  haviw  bees  ttken  on  eompnlsiou,  while 
his  heart  all  ttte  time  was  with  the  kiug.  From 
the  nanative  of  Xeiiophon  it  appean  that  Syen- 
nesis at  this  time,  though  really  a  vassal  of  Persia, 
aSected  the  tone  of  an  indepmident  sovereign. 
(Xen.  HelL  iii.  1.  §  1,  An<A.  L  2.  $§  12, 21—27, 
4.  §  4,  viL  8.  §  25  ;  Diod.  »v.  20  ;  Wess.  ad 
iae.)  [E.E.] 

SYE'NNESIS  (ivirptmt),  a  physician  of  Cy- 
pniB,  who  must  have  lived  in  or  beibn  the  fonrtta 
century  B.  c,  as  he  is  mentioned  by  Aristotle 
(Hat.  Anim.  iiL  2.  {  8),  who  qnotes  from  his 
writings  a  pas«ge  on  the  oripn  of  tba  veins^ 
This  fragment  also  forms  part  of  the  treatise  "  De 
Ossiiim  Natura"  in  the  Hippocratie  Collection 
\voli.  p.  607),  which  is  in  fact  composed  en- 
tinly  ii  passages  taken  from  difienmt  ancient 


writem  (Sea  Uttr£1i  Otmret  d'Hippocr.  vol.  L 
pi  419.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

SYLLA.  [SCLU.] 

SYLOSON  (2vAo<rwi'),  the  ton  «f  AeacM,aa- 
sisted  his  brother  Polycrates  in  making  himself 
master  of  their  native  island  Samoa.  For  a  time 
Polycrates  shared  the  luitreme  power  witli  Syloson 
and  hb  other  brother  Pantagnotns ;  but  shortly 
afterwards- he  put  the  latter  to  death,  and  banished 
the  former  Syloaon  therefore  icpaind  to  Egypt, 
where  Camlnrses  was  at  that  time  with  his  Persian 
army.  As  he  was  one  day  walking  in  Memphis, 
a  scarlet  cloak  which  he  wore  attracted  the  notice 
of  Dareius,  son  of  Hystaspes,  who  was  then  serving 
among  the  guards  of  the  Persian  monarch.  Dareina 
offisred  to  buy  the  cloak  ;  but  a  divine  inspiration, 
as  Herodotus  says,  prompted  Syloaon  to  Rply  that 
ba  would  not  sell  it,  but  would  give  it  him,  if  he 
must  have  it  Dareius  accepted  the  present,  and 
there  the  matter  ended  for  the  time.  But  at 
length  Syloson  heard,  with  surprise,  that  the  un- 
known Peniaji  to  whom  he  bad  given  the  doak, 
was  now  the  great  king.  He  accordingly  hastened 
to  Snsa,  and  found  IWeius  willing  to  remunente 
him  in  a  manner  worthy  of  the  king  of  Per^. 
Syloson  refused  the  gold  and  silver  whid  were 
ofered  him,  and  prayed  that  the  island  of  Samoa 
might  be  handed  over  to  him.  His  request  was 
complied  with,  and  Otanes  was  smt  with  as  army 
to  plaoa  the  island  in  the  power  of  Syloaon.  Snea 
the  death  of  Polyeistes,  the  sapreme  power  ha4 
been  tn  the  hands  of  Maeandrins.  The  latter  wal 
in  no  condition  to  resist  the  Persians,  and  he  capi- 
tulated to  quit  the  island  with  his  treasures  ;  but 
immedutdy  after  he  had  sailed  away,  his  ciasy 
brother  Charihuis,  whom  he  had  left  in  command 
of  the  Acropolis,  fell  upon  the  onstispecting  Per- 
sians, and  killed  many  of  their  officers,  [Pot-Y- 
ciUTn  ;  HABANDIUV8 ;  Ckariuuh.]  The  eon- 
sequence  of  this  treacherous  coudiici  was  a  whole- 
sale massacre  of  the  inhabitants  by  Otanes ;  and 
the  island  was  handed  over  to  Syloson,  stripped  of 
ita  male  inhabitants.  Otanes  afterwards  npeopM 
the  island,  but  we  are  not  told  from  what  qoarter 
the  new  popuhition  came.  Stiabo  npresenta  Sylo- 
son as  a  cruel  tyrant,  who  depopulated  the  island, 
but  continued  to  rule  Samoa,  as  a  tributary 
Peiwa,  till  his  death,  whan  he  was  sneeeeded  in 
the  supreme  power  Inr  his  son  Aaaoes,  (Hernd. 
iii.  39,  139—149,  n.  13;  Stiah  zir.  p.  658 1 
Grote,  Hid.  (^Gneea,  voL  iv.       832—  387.)  • 

SYLVA'NUS.  [SiLVANUi.J 

SY'LVIUS.  [SiivioB.] 

SYHE  (2iffn|),  a  daughter  of  lalvsna  and 
Dotis,  was  earned  off  by  OkuKus  to  an  island  near 
Rhodea,  dS  the  coast  of  Caria,  whlah  lacaived  ita 
name  from  her.  (Athen.  viL  p.  296 ;  Ste^.  Byx. 
*. «.)  [L  8.] 

SYOtlEON  or  SI'MEON  or  SYMECNES 
(SivKSM'  sometimes  iufitdrtp),  Hterafy  and  ec- 
cleaiasticaL   I.  Abba8  (No.  16]. 

2.  AcowrrBNBii  MurAcaus,  Symeosea,  m 
monk  of  one  of  the  monasteriea  «f  the  Acoeanienaea 
at  Constantinople,  was  sent  by  Cyril,  bis  begums 
nus  or  abbot,  to  Pope  Felix  II.  or  III.  at  Rome, 
to  stir  him  up  to  the  more  active  support  of  ortho- 
dozy,  then  seriously  threatened  in  ue  East  by  the 
str^gth  of  the  Monophysila  party  and  tha  tempo* 
rising  policy  of  the  Emperar  Aaaaiaiiiii^  and  the 
patriarch  of  Cciuiantinopla,  Acaooa.  TbsMMioii 
of  SymeoD  deteiminad  tha  Papa  (a  net  mon  da> 
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ciainlf  and  to  refuie  to  ncogniw  Petn*  the  Fnlhr. 
who  had  regiunrd  the  lea  of  Antinch  for  tho  btot 
time,  about  a.  d.  485  [Pn'RUi,  No.  17]  ;  it  led 
ilao  to  the  depoiition,  for  nnfiaithfulnew  uid  undiif 
fkvoor  to  the  Monophjail*  pBrty,  of  the  pmbjrten 
Miieniu  and  Vitalii.  who  hnd  been  tmt  by  ttie 
Pope  to  ConstanUnt^le.  (Eva^iu,  H.  JS.m.21.) 
S.  OfANTiocH.    [No.  27.] 

4.  Of  CONSTANTINOPLK.     [No,  16.] 

5.  OfCTswpHON.  [NaSK.] 

6.  Metropnlitan  of  Evchaita  in  Pontuk,  a 
writer  whoM  date  U  not  exactly  Mcertained,  but  who 
pnbably  lived  towards  the  end  of  the  ninth  century. 
There  are  extant  in  MS.  two  of  hie  lettni,  BpMokK 
dmuad  Joaiuum  Jtfoaac&am,  from  which  Allaciua 
hai  given  two  or  three  Tery  brief  ciuitiona.  (Al- 
latiut,  D«  SgmooK,  Seriptii.  p.  179  ;  Fabric  BAL 
Onite.  vol.  zi.  pp.  296,  712  ;  C»ve,  IliiL  IaU.  vol. 
iL  Diucrt  prima,  p.  18.  folio,  Oxford,  ]740 — 43  ; 
Le  Quien,  Oriai  Otriatiamut  vol  1.  col.  5-J  o.) 

7.  Grahhaticuk.  Daniel  de  Nesiel  in  bii 
CaialagUM  BMiothfCaa  Catxmuae,  para  iv.  p.  77. 
foL  Vienna,  1690,  describes  a  Greek  MS.  in  that 
library  aa  containing  Aimmu*  Orammatiei  E^mo- 
fof^Mon  I  the  work  ii  arranged  in  alphabetical  order 
and  haa  never  been  publiuied.  I'he  UiS.  which 
waa  torn  and  imperfect,  is  not  noticed,  so  far  u  we 
have  been  able  to  truce,  by  KnlUr,  in  bia  edition  of 
the  CommetdariM  of  Lambecius.  (Fabric.  UibL 
Grxuo.  voL  vi.  pp.  379,  604.) 

8.  Habrbsiarcha  s.  MAflBAUANua.  In  an 
appendix  to  the  Pami^ia  of  Enthymiui  Zigabenos 
[EDTHrMiDR  ZmABiNus]  doBcnbod  by  Idimbwius. 
who  printed  some  portions  of  it  (Commtntariui 
de  BiHioik.  Caenraea^  lib.  a.  voL  iii.  col.  424,  &c). 
and  published,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Tollius 
[fniiffnia  Ilinerarii  Italici,  p.  106. &c), are  a  string 
of  aiuUhemaa  against  various  Maiaalians  or  Bogo- 
milana,  among  whom  are  given  in  onagronp  Dadoes, 
Sabaa,  Adelpheioa,  Hennas,  and  Symran.  Tbeae 
do  not  belong  to  the  age  of  Alexius  Comnenus,  to 
which  Eiithymius  belonged,  and  in  which  the 
annthenuu  appear  to  have  been  uttered,  but  to  a 
much  earlier  period,  for  in  an  account  of  the  Council 
of  Side  in  Pamphylia,  held  in  ar  alioiit  a.  d.  381, 
and  which  account  is  preserved  by  Photiua, 
{liib/iolk.  Cod.  Dadoes,  Snbiis,  Adelpheios, 
ami  Symeon  are  mentioned ascontemporaries  of  the 
cnnncil  and  founders  of  theMaMalianorEuchitesecL 
Theodoret  also  (//osnt  I'iJuU.  Comprmd.  iv.  11) 
mpntknu  them.  In  the  dder  editions  of  Photius 
the  name  of  Symeon  waa  written  2t)/i«nji^t,  "  Se- 
meson es,"  but  Bekker  in  his  edition  gives  it  (on 
the  authority  of  a  manuacript  in  the  library  of 
Cardinal  Betsarion,  now  of  St.  Mark,  at  Venice) 
Xiffuui^t,  Symeoues,  which  is  the  form  nsed  by 
Theodoret  {U  Idimbecius  and  Tnlliaa  give  it  as 
St^Maff,  Svmeon.  Tha  s«ct  of  which  he  wax  one 
of  the  leadera  bad  iu  riaa  in  the  reign  of  the  Em- 
pemr  Constantina  II.,  apparently  in  the  parts  of 
Mesopotnmia  and  Asia  Minor  adjncent  to  the  Eu- 
phrates They  were  a  very  enthusiastic  sect,  who 
placed  the  whole  busine's  of  life  in  prayer  and  re- 
ligious exercises,  in  which  they  gave  ihemselvts  up 
to  unwonted  and  uncODtnlled  ancMea.  Their 
names,  Hanaliani  or  Messaliani  or  Maaaltani 
(HafftroAiaral  or  MArcroXiavol,  or  HfcraAtofol),  and 
Euehitae  (Edxiroi),  derived  the  first  front  the 
Syrinc,  the  second  from  the  Greek  langoage,  were, 
significant  of  their  characteriade  piaelice ;  they 
neaat    pnying  people." 


There  ««•  anotlwr  Symeon,  an  IraeMiaidi.  whs 
was  bofnt  to  death  with  many  of  hia  fbllowen  fur 
heresy  in  the  time  of  Justinian  II.  Photius  gives 
to  him  (he  vagnn  and  often  miaapplied  epithet  of  s 
Manichaeon,  ( PhoL  Narratio  m  tfUomm  da  Mt 
MokvM  nfmtbilant^t,  apvd  Moadue.  BiUkA. 
CouIm.  pp.360,  361.) 

9.  iliBROHONACHini.   [Nos.  23, 2.%.] 

10.  HiBMHMitVMiTAKiia,  or  of  Jbroialbii 
(I).  Symeon  or  Simon,  son  nf  Cleophaa,  and, 
cording  to  general  belief,  kinsman  nf  Jesna  Chri*t, 
was,  accvidiug  to  tlie  ecclesiastical  hislorioiiB,  tiie 
second  bishop  of  the  Church  of  Jaraaalem,  the 
Apostle  Jaraea,  son  of  Alpheina,  havii^  been  the 
fir«L  Some  of  the  later  On'ekB  represent  Symeon 
as  the  ton  of  Joseph  (husband  of  the  Virgin  Mary) 
by  a  former  wile.  The  tradition  of  bis  ^point- 
ment  is  given  by  EnM-bios  (//.  E.  iii.  1 1).  After 
holding  nis  bishopric  for  many  yean  Symeon  was 

Eut  to  death  for  his  taith  aa  a  Christian,  and  beeanse 
e  waa  descended  from  David.  He  was  a  fanndred 
and  twenty  years  old  at  the  time  of  bis  martyrdom, 
which  tooic  place  doring  the  persecution  in  the 
teign  of  Trajan,  and  while  Atticns.  tba  consnlar, 
was  governor  of  Syria.  EnselHRs,  in  his  Ctmmiem, 
places  the  martyrdom  of  Symeon  in  the  tenth  year 
of  Trajan,  the  third  year  of  Olympiad  221,  in  the 
fourth  eonsulahip  of  Sostns  and  third  of  Snn,  a.  n. 
107.  Some  critics,  including  Bishop  Llt^d  of 
Asaph,  Dodwell,  and  Pagi,  bring  down  hia  death 
to  A.  o.  116.  Symeon  is  worshipped  as  m  Saint 
both  bf  ihfl  Latin  and  Qnwlc  Cavrabao,  faj  tha 
former  on  the  18th  of  Febmary,  by  the  latter  on 
the  27th  of  April  He  was  ancceeded  in  his 
bishopric  by  Justus.  (Kuseb.  H,  E.  iii.  11.3'i; 
Hegesippna,  apud  Eimi,  ILoct  Enieb.  Chronteom ; 
Chnmiam  PaaduUe ;  Acta  Samdormm  FAnuir.  ad 
diem  zviii.  vol  tti.  p.  53 1  Le  <^liMl|  Oriau 
CSmtiiM.      iii  eoj.  140.) 

11.  HRMHOLTHrrAMim  (2).  Toward  the  clost 
of  the  eleventh  century,  the  patriarchate  of  Jertt- 
salem  was  held  by  Symeon  or  Simon  II.  In  the 
I^in  catalogues  of  the  bishops  of  Jemsalem  he  is 
called  Simon ;  but  the  Latin  historians  of  the 
criitadea  generally  write  hia  name  Symeon  or 
SimeotL  He  succeeded  Euthymius,  but  in  what 
year  is  not  known  :  ha  was  already  patriarch  in 
A.  o.  1094,  when  he  had  many  conversations  with 
Peter  the  Hermit,  then  on  a  pilgnmage  to  the 
H  oly  Land,  on  the  deplorable  state  itf  the  Christians 
in  the  East  |  and  these  conversationa  won  msvM 
the  means  tiS  exiting  the  compassion  and  leal  h 
Peter,  and  eventually  of  producing  the  cmsntjea. 
On  the  arrival  of  the  crusaders  in  Syria,  and  UK 
formation  of  the  siege  of  Antioch  by  them,  in  a.  Ik 
1D9H,  Symeon,  terrified  by  the  threats  of  the 
Turks  of  Jerusalem,  fled  la  the  island  of  Cypni*. 
From  tfaia  island  hs  maintained  a  friendly  inter- 
course with  the  leaders  of  the  erotoders,  sending 
them  pretenu  of  fhiits,  wine,  poultry,  and  snch 
things  as  he  ecmld.  He  died  jnst  about  the  time 
of  the  capture  of  Jemsalem,  and  the  vacancy  caused 
by  his  death  being  filled  up  by  the  cniiaders  with 
a  patriarch  of  the  Latin  Church,  and  by  the  native 
Christians  with  one  of  the  Greek  Chnrth,  gave 
occasion  to  a  long  con  tinned  schism  and  a  soceesMon 
of  rival  claimanu  of  the  two  Churches.  An  extant 
tientise  De  Jxjftait  adrcrvu  Latin'm,  from  which 
Allatiua  (/><  Sj/meon.  Saiytit,  p.  IKO)  gives  a  pat- 
tage,  is  ascribed,  and  apparently  with  good  reaion, 
to  our  Symeon.  Le  Quien,  indeed,  doubts  whetbd 
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it  ii  comctly  aaeribed  to  him,  becMiw  the  anthor 
app«an  "  dm  to  have  been  hoatlU  to  the  Lttini  }** 
bat  the  nry  emrtaj  of  tone  which  eeawiowed  La 
Qiii«i*B  deahta,  while  iniRoiently  at  nrianoe  wiA 
the  naeal  itjk  of  mcdiaevnl  polemica,  it  jott  neb 
at  a  man  in  Simeon's  cireuinstances  would  be 
likelj  to  ue.  (Willensn*  s.  Onilltdnii]*  Trrenna, 
lib.  i.  &  II  ;  Alberttu  Aquemil,  ffubrria  Hierat. 
lib.  Ti.  c  39  ;  Le  Qnien,  Orint  Ckrittiamit,  voL 
iii.  col.  498 ;  AIIbUos,  L  e. ;  Montftmeon,  Bibtktk. 
CbMn.  p.  105;  Cave,  Hm.  lOL  ad  ana.  1*^90, 
ToL  iL  p.  )59.) 

12.  RuHiLia.    [No.  16.] 

13.  LOOOTUBTA.     [No.  23.] 

14.  liOooTRiTi  JoNiOK.  In  the  BibHrAeea 
Jurk  CoMoniei  of  Juetellni  and  Voelhii  (vol,  ii 
pb  710)  ie  girai  the  Tnrsiu^  mm6imif^  E^t^am 
Oawmna  ■.  S^mipaa  Cbnooin  of  S  jmeon  Magieter 
and  Logolfaeta.  Cave  and  Ondin  diitingviah 
this  Symeon  from  Symeon  Metaphnutes  [No. 
22],  who  nlao  bm  the  titiM  of  Msgister  and 
Li^otheta,  by  the  epithet  Jonior.  The  work 
iiM>lf  IB  more  ancient  than  the  period  (a.  d. 
)  170)  in  which  Cave  place*  thii  Symeon  junior, 
whn  could  only  have  lelected  and  arranged  it, 
and  poMibly  (aa  Beveridge  conjectared)  made  an- 
iioiationa  npon  it.  Chriatopher  Justellni  in  the 
Ptw/aHo  to  the  iMond  voloma  ci  the  BtbUotieea 
Jung  Oammoi  ■appoaea  the  Symeon  Iiogotbata 
who  compiled  the  EpUo»»,  to  have  bean  aome- 
whrtt  later  than  Alexins  Ariatinna  or  Ariatenui 
[Alkxiuh  ARtSTENua],  who  belonged  to  the 
middle  of  the  twelfth  century,  and  this  appears  to 
h.ivc  led  Cave  and  Ondin  to  diatingitiifa  him  ftWD 
Mcbiphraatea,  who  belonga  to  a  much  eariier  pa- 
riudl  Bat  aa,  aeeording  to  Cnnfa  ewa  ocknow^ 
ledgment,  the  CbnoMp  an  nallj  of  eoiliar  data, 
nnd  as  in  the  title  the  compiler  ie  no  othenriae 
diatingniahed  than  by  the  titlea  Magiatar  and  Lev 
(iotheta.  which  were  borne  by  Metaphraatea,  we 
Hfiree  with  Fabrieiua  in  aaaigning  the  Epitm$  to 
Metaphraatea,  and  regard  Symeon  Logotbata 
Junior^aa  an  imaginary  panoo.  In  Aat  caaa  Aa 
other  worka  which  Ondm  and  Cats  aaetiba  to  him 
niiiHt  belong  to  soma  oUier  Symaon.  (Cave,  Hid. 
Utt.  ad  ann.  1170,  toL  ii.  p.  241  ;  Oudin,  De 
{Seriptoribm  Eoclet.  rcA.  iL  eoL  1966,  Ac. ;  Fabric. 
Bdd.  Grvee.  voL  xt  p.  297.) 

1&  Hjtetsraa.   [No.  32.} 

16.  8.  Makantis,  atyled  in  the  MSS.  of  hit 
works,  w4ot  d*ii\6jot,  ^yoifMnoi  ftdwip  rov  6ffimi 
MA/iarrot  roS  (it^cpxati,  Norua  TuaoLOOua 
(<>C  Theoloodb  Junior)  bt  H>oi»»nu8  (s. 
Abbab)  MoNAamiu  S.  HAMAtrrm  jn  Xaiio- 
caacQ,  or,  aa  aoma  oomet  h,  tb«  {aAaaJpaea^  m 
XvuKinsco.  Hii  titla  **  Thedogw"  indiortaa  bis 
eminence  aa  a  writer  on  divinity  ;  and  the  einthet 
**  Novua**  or  "Junior"  whs  evidently  added  to 
diatingnirii  him  from  aome  other  eodeaiastic,  perlmpa 
from  Qr^ory  Naiaanaen,  to  whom  at  a  snich 
eariier  period  the  title  **  Tbeologos "  was  given ; 
or  men  profaaUy  to  diatingnidi  bim  from  ooma 
other  Symeon,  aithel  Symeon  Mrt^iaataa  {He, 
22]  or  Symeon  the  Pious  [No.  24].  The  time  at 
which  this  writer  flourished  has  baea  raoeh  dia- 
pnted  ;  bat  the  fiuts  of  his  history  enable  as  to 
MMign  him  to  the  hitler  half  of  the  tenth  and  de 
beginning  of  the  eleventh  eentniy.  He  was  bom 
about  the  middle  of  tbe  tenth  century,  of  wealthy 
and  noble  parents,  named  Basil  and  Theophano,  at 
a  place  called  Oalata  in  Pi^lagoaia ;  and  was 


•ant  at  an  eariy  age,  fiir  his  edoeation,  to  Constan- 
tino^ where  bis  nhtivea  held  bigli  atationa  at 
thfl  BywntiDe  court.  Uia  pneorioaa  atlaiamauia 
in^ifed  the  highest  hopes  of  hia  fmrnly,  and  ha 
was  introdneed  by  an  undo  to  tbe  aotieo  of  tho 
imperial  bnthera  Basil  IL  and  Conotantine  IX., 
apparency  at  the  time  when  they  were  yet  iu  their 
boyhood,  and  were  eniperora  in  name  only,  the 
reins  of  emiHre  being  really  held  auceeeaively  by 
Nioepbonia  Pboeaa  (a-i><  969—969}  and  John 
Taimucea  (a-d.  969—975).  After  the  tnddan 
death  of  the  uncle  by  whom  lie  hnd  been  introdoeed 
at  court,  Symeon  determined,  tliough  ouly  fourteen 
yeara  of  age,  to  embrace  a  mouaatic  life  ;  but  the 
monk  Symeon  the  Piont  (Si^iMt*'  i  fdAoAfi),  or  as 
Comb^  atylea  him,  Veouabilis,*'  the  VeneiaUe 
[No.  24],  whom  he  had  cboaen  Sat  hia  spiritaal 
gaide  and  frther,  having  adviaad  him  to  defer  hia 
purpoae,  he  re  tamed  for  a  tinm  to  the  honae  ot  his 
deceased  ancle.  At  a  smnewhat  later  period  he 
cammenoad  hia  noviciate  in  tbe  Monastery  of 
Stodiom  at  Constantinople  ;  bat  was  induced  by 
tbe  envy  of  tbe  abbaC  and  ooma  of  tlw  monks, 
excited  by  hia  pre-eminence  in  monastic  praciices, 
to  remove  to  the  Monaatery  of  St.  Manias,  where 
be  c<Mnpleted  hia  noviciate,  and,  in  course  of  time, 
became  abbot  and  was  ordained  preebyter.  This 
was  Bona  tima  ia  the  patriarchate  of  Nicolooa  Chiy 
aobergn,  who  waa  pattiarcb  of  Constantinople  from 
A.  dl  983  to  996.  AAer  a«ne  yeata  Symeon,  who 
had  eaperienoed  trouble  and  danger  fiom  the  tnr- 
bulonce  of  aome  lecuaant  monks,  resigned  the 
abliacy,  and  devoted  himaelf  to  the  compoaition  of 
woriu  of  piety.  Hia  literary  Uboun  attracted  tbe 
t^fwovii^  notice  of  Sergiiia  ]I„  who  held  the  pa- 
triarchate from  a.  n.  998  to  1019  or  1020:  batttiia 
must  have  been  qaito  in  tbe  eariy  part  of  Uie 
potiiarehate  of  Sanios,  who  waa  soon  alienated 
from  Symeon  by  tLe  instrumentality  of  hi*  sy^ 
cdlna,  Stephanas,  archbiabop  of  Nicomedeia,  a 
man  of  learning  and  eloquence,  who  waa  jealous  of 
SjmemL  The  charge  against  Symeon  was,  that 
ha  paid  anaathwiaed  bocwor  to  the  memory  of  hia 
qiiritaal  blber,  Symeon  the  Piosa,  who  was  now 
dead  )  and  to  whom  our  Symeon  paid  the  honours 
due  to  a  canonized  mant  In  consequeuoo  of  this 
diSerence  Symeon,  after  six  years  of  peraecatiou, 
was  banished  from  hia  monastery,  and  frora  Con- 
stantinople, by  the  patriarch  and  synod.  This 
panishment  waa  remitted,  and  high  honours  in  the 
Church  ofiered  him,  if  he  would  comply  with  the 
wiabea  of  tbe  patriarch,  bat  he  would  not  purchase 
them  by  taerifidng  the  memory  of  hia  friend.  He 
waa  enabled  by  the  Ubeiality  of  hia  frienda  to  found 
a  monastery  in  the  plaoa  when  ba  had  taken  np 
his  ^lodo  dutifig  bis  exile,  a  deaartad  alu^ial  of  Sb 
Marina,  on  the  Asiatic  aide  of  the  Propentia  ;  and 
there  be  remained  till  hia  death.  Hit  life  ha*  been 
written  at  length  by  one  of  his  disciples,  Nicetaa 
Stethatus  who  has  embelltsbed  tbe  narrative  with 
tlte  uaoal  appendagea  of  calettial  gifta,  divine  viaioos, 
and  miraeakNis  incidents ;  and  nan  a  aomiBary  of 
this  pvan  by  Comb^fia,  in  hb  ^aitoriam  Ntwimi 
waiOtparsiLp.  11 9,  Ac.,  and  &am  an  bridged  trans- 
lation of  it  in  BoDiBic  ar  modem  Greek,  we  are  in- 
debted fi»  the  above  particulars.  Allatius  considers 
Symemt  to  have  been  the  precanor  of  the  fiuatic 
quietists,  who  soom  centonea  alter  gave  occasion  to 
the  coatroveny  that  •»  Mouea  iba  Greek  Chaidi, 
respecting  tho  uncnatad  light  ai  Mount  Tabab 
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Tbt  vwki  of  SymMiB  of  St  Sbnua  lie  ns- 
■•nw^  and  ««  dinnble  iBto  tlw  faUowit^f  clii«n ; 
—  1.  iUvM,  OraUnmm.  AtktiiM  {£>$  ^mwm. 
Aer^pifi)  giret  k  cUdogM  of  the  mbjeGti  aai  open- 
ing aanleneM  of  MTentjr-eight  of  iheae,  oxtint  in 
vmrioiu  M8S.  in  the  origiud  Onek  ;  and  the  tut 
M  tniucribed  )qr  Filmeiw  (5(Um«L  Gnae.  y>A. 
XL  ^  KM,  ft&)k  8«nnl  of  thoM,  and  aome  othere 
of  which  tbe  original  Onek  waa  not  known  by 
AllaUui  to  be  extant,  thirty-three  in  all,  were  pub- 
lished in  a  Latin  venion  by  Jac.  Pontanua,  mth  a 
piefiue  and  notei  by  Jac  Ontwnu,  4to.  Ingol- 
■tadt,  I60S.  The  original  of  Iheae  tfairty-thne, 
in  the  order  in  which  PontantunTe  them,  twether 
with  twen^  «lhen,  wan  in  a  SlS.  in  tha  CoiiKn 
Ubarj.  (Monthaeni,  BtM.  OASa.  f.  407.) 
To  thia  Tenion  Pontanua  tnlijoined  a  lAtion  renion 
of  (ereial  pieces  by  diffisrent  aathon.  A  modem 
( Romaic)  Greek  vernoo  of  the  worlu  of  Symeon 
conlaine  mnetytwo  of  thoM  A^rot.  2.  Kc^dAoua 
wpaieraA  «ad  AMhorwc^  Oi^Ua  AforaUa.  The 
number  ct  theee  wiea  in  difierent  eojnei,  either 
from  tome  eojMei  being  itnpeifeet,  or  from  a  dif> 
finence  of  arrangement  in  lome  MSS.  they  are 
arranged  in  three  diniioni,  and  amoant  in  all  to 
two  nondnd  and  tweoty^ht  (comp.  Aliat.  ^ 
Sj/maom,  p.  188)  t  aod  tUa  ia  the  nmbar  in  tba 
af  PuUBona  pahUibed  with  tlw  Qrartiaaea 
Tho  modem  Greek  vrrnon  contain*  only  one 
hundred  and  eighty-one  ;  but  it  contuni  alio  other 
Kc^^Aoia,  to  the  nnmber  of  forty,  by  Symeon  de- 
signated **  the  Pioos"  {Ivfumvot  tow  rAAatim). 
fNo.24.]  8.  9ti«  Iffves  Dnimi  Hymm,  or,  as 
Poutuina  entitled  tham  fat  faia  Latin  nrriom 
JSbaraa  Comatmtatiomt*.  These  are  in  verse  of 
wiona  kinda,  iambic  anaereoatie,  and  of  the  kind 
called  Tetina  politicl"  (This  last  kind  of  varaoa 
is  described  in  a  note  to  the  article  pEiix.iprini, 
literary  and  ecclesiastical.  No.  27,  P-  291.)  AUa- 
tius  (p.  161,  Cut.)  and,  after  him,  Fkbridus  {B&i. 
C/nMOL  ToLxL  p.8l4,&c.).rive  the  Uileaof  fifty-aigfat 
of  tbeae  HgrnM,  thirty-ei^t  of  which,  according  to 
Allatiii%  were  transited  into  Latin,  and  poUi^ied 

SrPontanus:  but  dtber  by  the  subdirision  or 
teretion  of  these,  or  by  the  addition  of  others,  of 
which  the  original  is  not  known,  Ponlanus,  who 
has  destroyed  the  poeUcnl  form  of  the  original,  and 
amnged  tbem  in  one  Sacranm  Cbmmamitaiommm 
lAer,  gi*M  Amy  ^  capitiL"  Tlie  modem  Greek 
version  is  in  rone,  and  comprehends  fifty-one  A^yot, 
OraiionKt  s.  IMri,    The  diaserUtiwi  Iltpl  i\^ai£- 

TToixM**^  TM'  im  fiftuftJtntr  aal  fw  d«  Iw^wwr 
hnytrofiptti'  ^fuit  AttTot,  Da  AUuratiimiiM  Amlmtm 
4t  Curporv  qmam  cc  Varietata  Cotli  aai  Atria  qmaa- 
fM  ax  £Uemiai4,a*CSbit,iiilgrdmKetiim«mDaemo- 
wstai  amUra  m  nabU  toUmt  Dmeriatia,  published, 
with  a  Latin  version  by  the  Jesuit  Possinus,  in  tlte 
Botes  to  his  edition  of  tha  &  Nii  BpMm,  4to. 
Paris,  1617,  ia  one  irf  tba  OnHmm  tnaihied  by 
Pontanns.  Tbeoe  an  all  tba  works  of  Syneen 
which  bare  been  pnbK*bed,  and  ehiafly  in  Latin 
or  nodom  Greek  vernoos.  The  utin  vei^ 
stons  of  Pontanns  and  Poesinns  are  contained 
in  the  Mamima  BUJioUMa  Patnm,  voL  xxiL 
ad  init.  fol.  Lyon.  1677.  The  modem  or  Romaic 
Qntk  -maiita  waa  mda  1^  Dionyilna  Zagonew 
{AMnvwt  Zayepmer),  •  unUt  of  tba  desert 
islet  of  Kperi,  off  the  prmuontory  of  Atboe, 
and  was  miblislied  4to.,  Venice,  1790,  witli  the 
■bridged  Konaic  versiou  of  Nioclaa  Siethatus'k 
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I  life  of  Stmmm  pfefimd.  Alktins,  Oo^  an4 
HarlesB,  la  bis  edition  of  Fabiiciua,  give  die  titles 
of  vniiotts  works  of  SysiOi  extant  in  MS.  in 
various  libnriea  ;  bnt  many  6t  them  i^pcv  to  be 
only  duplicates  or  extncu  of  those  airaady  men- 
tiraed,  with  titles  more  or  less  varied.  Comb^ 
ascribes  to  him  a  diieonrso  in  honour  of  Syaeoa 
the  Just,  who  ii  nMtioMd  in  tba  NawTMtament 
as  taking  the  Infiwl  Chriat  ta  hb  anna.  The 
author  <n  this  discourse  styles  himself  Xvfutlr  i 
-ravfir^f,  ^ymeoa  HmmiliM.  Symeon  was  held  iu 
the  highest  esteem  in  his  own  nnd  fidlowing  gene- 
lationB,  and  Allatins  has  quoted  several  laudatory 
poetical  eSiisions  in  his  honour.  (Allntins,  IM 
Sgiim*.  Soriplk,  p.  161,  Ac. ;  Fabcie.  BMialk. 
Oram,  vaL  x.  pi  KM,  noto  h.,  vd.  sd.  p.  S02,  &c  ; 
Ondin,  D»  Soripfonbm  Beeba.  voL  Ii.  eoL  £87,  Ac. ; 
Cave,  HitL  UtttAtna.  lOdl,  vol  iL  p.  138,  ed. 
Oxford,  1740— 1743.) 

17.  MANDurrA.  [No.  SI.] 

IS.  MANKUABUa.    [N&  8.] 

19.  Maktvii.    [No.  26.] 

20.  Hasiulumub.   [No.  8.] 

21.  OfMiaoroTAMiA.  A  disoonrsa  of  whidi  a 
I^tin  version  under  the  title  of  Sarmto  A  mtortt 
mmpar  wteditoHdo,  or  Sirme  A  nmnIs  ttmp»r  am- 
pitkmlu  mm  tfiiBWiasi,  b  givMi  in  the 
JiMioftoa  Artmai  (Ai^endix  ad  edit  primam. 
I^,  1579 ;  roL  ii.  ed.  secunda,  Paris,  1580  ;  vd. 
V.  pLiL  ed.  Cologne,  1618;  vol.  ii.  ocd.  73 — 76,  ed. 
Psiis,  1654;  vtd.  viL  &  1227,  ed.  Lyon.  1677), 
where  it  is  ascribed  to  the  elder  Symeon  the  Sty- 
lite  [No.  31],  is  in  a  M&  of  the  original,  in  the 
Imperial  Uhnt7  at  Vienna,  aacribad  M  a  Synieon 
of  Mesopotamia.  Tea  irTfiou  wait  Mm  Xvpamat 
Msroavntafai  ve^  re6  dtl  dr      fx*'*'  ^ 

4(Meo  ToS  0im.  SomtK  Sgmmm  Mmipabf 
miiaa  mnmo  da  to  quod  tmpar  n  mmo  habere 
dabeamm  dmm  amtua  vilaa,  Ijuabadns  showa,  br 
quotaUoas  from  the  VHm  Patfwm  of  Roowejdas, 
and  tba  MinsMS  of  the  Gndts,  that  than  was  a 
partiealar  monaateiT,  in  aome  kiciUty  Kot  defined, 
apparently  in  the  Syrian  or  Roman  part  of  Meso- 
potamia, which  waa  asoally  described  by  the  name 
of  the  country,  not  of  any  particdar  adjacent  spot: 
— **  monaaieriam  quod  eat  in  Meeopotaoaa  Sjriae," 
funni  roi  iyiov  'AxtkAittiov  rea  rp  Hsnswropif 
T^x  Supfai ;  and  thinks  it  likely  that  Snaeon,  the 
author  of  the  diacouraa,  was  abbot  of  this  nonas- 
lexy.  The  Greek  text,  from  which  lambadas 
dies  aome  passages,  differs  materially  in  paru  from 
the  Utin  verum  m  the  BjUioOma  Fmmm.  (Al- 
laL  DaS^mmi.Ser^^  p.24;  Fkhrie.  Bi/.Onm. 
vd.  XL  pL  398t  Chve,  Hki.  Z«U.  voL  U.  DisserlaL 
prima,  pi  18;  Laasbec  Cbmawrf.  de  BiHioA.  Cue- 
aaraea,  vol.  si  lib.  v.  coL  198,  Ac  ed.  Kollar.) 

22.  MaTAVBajJTM  Msva^pooriff),  known 
also  hjr  the  tides  of  Maoi8tbr  {4  MdfWTiMi)  and 
LoflOTUBTA  (it  is  doubtful  if  be  was  Lomothxta 
Conam,  d  AavoMrti  veS  V^fwu,  or  I(aonu» 
LusoTBBTA,  4  lUytu  Aayotirwt),  a  cdsbnted 
Byaantine  writer  of  the  end  of  the  ninth  and  be- 
ginning and  middle  of  the  tenth  cen Caries,  as  Alb- 
tios  hu  shown,  but  about  whose  date  writen  have 
difierod  very  sridely,  some  [dacing  him  in  the  be> 
ginning  of  the  third  centn^,  and  otbota  as  hUe  as 
tha  iMTtasnth  (sea  Allatiia  and  Cava^  wH  m^). 
On  Mat  aatbority  far  tha  life  of  Symeon  »  the 
tiyniitm'  alt  rir  Mm^paan^  w^pwr  Xmmmml 
^liseosiiaai  ta  JUalapiraalm  Domimum  S^/mtumM 
•f  tba  jDuager  Padhia  (PaMLLoa,  No.  3),  and  an 
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•AroAovtf&i,  OJkium^  compowd  hj  the  Mme  avthor 
fur  the  day  (28tb  Nov.)  on  which  Sjrinenn  is  eom- 
nemonted  m  •  aint  in  the  Greek  Chuch ;  to 
whidi  we  my  add  hcu  ineidentBl  notloee  from 
the  wtitingi  ct  Sjnneen  himaelE 

SymeoD  wu  e  native  of  Conatantinople,  belonnd 
to  an  ilhiatrioaa  bmily,  pniaeiied  gtmt  wealth, 
and  waa  nmaikaUe  eren  mm  diildhood  for  **  die 
flewm  of  the  mdentandlna"  to  qaote  the  wenla 
of  PMlhia,wfckh'*bloMomedinhiin.«  Heatodied 
rbetorie,  and  eipecialtr  pbiloaDphy,  and  became 
eminent  in  both.  The  reputation  he  acqnired  re- 
eommended  him  to  the  notice  of  the  goremment, 
and  he  wna  emploTod  nnder  the  emperon  Leo  VI. 
the  Philoaopher,  and  ConaUntine  VII.  Porphjro- 
genitea,  in  public  a&ica.  We  diould  gather  from  the 
bombaatic  exptetuena  oT  PwOna,  that  hii  fint  iMw 
waa  that  of  ProtM-aeeietia,  or  drief  ■eoetarr  t  bnt 
it  ii  anKkely  that  to  impoitant  an  office  ahouM  be 
the  fitvt  entnuted  to  him :  and  the  itatement  of 
Cedreitat,  noticed  below,  eeema  mare  probable.  Hie 
venatile  talenta  were  adapted  both  to  counael  and 
to  action  ;  and  he  appewa  to  have  been  ngaged  in 
repreenng,  both  by  arma  and  nwoUatiena,  the 
aaiaalti  of  soma  enemies  on  the  frontier  of  the 
empire,  and  in  reducing  others  to  inl^ection.  He 
was  ehaiacterisDd  bj  nu^ificenee  in  diess  and 
stntelineas  of  gait,  yet  tempered  by  a  csptiTating 
address  and  eaainesa  of  access.  He  potseseed  also 
a  liberal  diqiosition,  which  hia  wealth  afforded 
him  ample  opportunity  of  indulgmg.  The  decla- 
mation of  Psellua  contains  neither  perticulare  nor 
dates.  A  passage,  however,  in  Symeon'e  account 
of  St.  TheocUsta  (apud  Allat.  De  3fmM».  Ser^Ma, 
p.  49),  informs  us  that  he  was  engmd  in  the  ex- 
pedition, under  Himerins,  against  ttw  8aracens  of 
Crete,  with  whom  he  waa  omomissioned  to  nego- 
tiate, ^a  expedition,  on  Symeon^  own  authority 
in  another  place  (Ckronoff.  t.  Amtai^  Dt  Leone 
BiuM  FiL  c  21.  Compw  Theophan.  Continuat.  lib. 
Ti.  D*  Lecme  BatUU  fu.  c.  we  may  fix  in  the 
twratytUid  year  of  the  i^gn  of  Leo  VI.,  i.  d.  908. 
Albdiia6xeBtbedate,we1)dieTeerronaonely,  inji.li. 
902.  This,  bowever,  waa  not  the  firet  oeanon  la 
which  Symeon  appears  as  a  prominent  person :  he 
waa  apparentiy  the  Symeon,  Proto-a-eecretie,  who 
negotiated  an  exchange  of  prisoners  with  Leo  the 
renepde,  who  commanded  the  Saracen  fleet,  which 
in  A.  D.  904  took  The«aloiiiat  (Tbet^  Con- 
tindaL  a.  31 ;  Symeon.  e.  14 ;  Cameniata  d§  Et- 
tddia  netiidoineaigi,  c  62,  63  ;  Zonanu,  AmHaL 
lib.  xvi.  c  )  4 ;  Cedren.  Ooaqtead.  p.  600,  ed.  Paris, 
ToLiL  p.  263,  ed.  Bonn.)  According  to  Cedrenus, 
Symeon  receiTod  the  dignity  of  Proto-a-secretis  as 
a  reward  for  his  servico  in  this  business,  having 
prerionily  held  a  snbadiiiBte  office.  It  waa  when 
serving  nnder  Hfanerins,  tn  a.  I>,  908,  tliat  Symeon 
first  engaged  in  compoung  the  lives  of  the  Saints ; 
and  he  pleaded  as  an  excuse,  when  urged  to  nuder- 
take  this  task,  the  multitude  of  his  engagemeuts.  and 
the  cares  of  hie  wife  and  fiunily.  (Symeon,  VHm 
&  UtooetaSm  apud  AUatium,  p.  5£.)  The  life  of 
St11iaociista,tlM  fifttofhisnlinoiia  bttrnj^iies, 
waa  not,  howew,  written  till  mer  the  death  of 
the  emperor  Leo. 

Symeon  is  mentioned  by  Liutprand,  ambassador 
from  the  western  emperor  Otho  to  the  Byxantiue 
emperor  Nicephorus  Phocas,  as  still  Proto-Mocretis 
tnA.D.968.  (Baronii<4ma^adann.  968,&xxix.; 
corap.  ftgi,  CWfMs  iM  Airaa.  ad  ann.  eundem,  c. 
xiL ;  LiM^raMiM  Ui/utiuy  apud  Mnniuri,  licnm 


ttaliearum  Ser^ortu,  voL  iL  p.  482.)  Symeon  is 
mentioned  by  Leo  Diaconvs  (XRitoria,  x.  7i  p. 
169,  ed.  Bonn)  aa  stiD  living  when  the  cornet  ap- 
peand  which  shortly  preceded  the  death  of  the 
empoor  Joanneo  Tsimiscea  (c«np.  Cedrams,  p. 
683,  ed.  Pati^voL  il  p.  414,  ed,  Bonn),  and 
which  may  be  fixed  in  Uie  year  975,  so  that  he 
must  have  lived  very  neariy  a  century,  and  pefhape 
moNh  His  death  is  described  by  Psellns  as  joyful 
and  triumphant.  (Comp.  AHatins,  Voasins,  <>ve, 
Ondin,  Collier,  Saxius,  tdk  M/hi,  and  Pngi,  Critiea 
M  BurtrnH  AvnaiM,  od  ann.  902,  i — xi. ;  ad  ann. 
975,  c.  ix.  X, ;  BoUandus,  Prae/U.  ad  Acta  Siawtor. 
cop.  L  $  S,  t/umtor,  vol.  i.) 

The  worths  of  Metaphrutee  are  nttmerotis  and  of 
varied  ehanwtcb  They  may  be  thaa  daauBed : — 
1.  'AyttMf  Bfoi  t.  MtTo^mt,  Samelonm  PBos  a, 
Metapiratet.  These  cosstitnte  the  largest  and 
most  important  class  of  his  writings.  A  foiv  of 
them  were  probably  original,  hut  by  for  the  greater 
part  were  paraphrases  {fun^pdffta)  or  recasting! 
of  more  ancient  legends,  of  which  the  language  was 
too  mde^  w  Ue  nanaiive  too  meagre,  to  suit  the 
vieiona  taste  and  boundless  erednli^  of  the  age  i^ 
vhidi  Symeon  lived,  and  which  he  seems  to  have 
altered  ad  libiium.  As  many,  if  not  tnost,  of  the 
saints  whom  he  commemorated  lived  1)efore  the 
rupture  between  the  Eastern  and  Westein  Churches, 
some  of  the  more  aealoos  Ronifttt  Catholics,  aa 
Aloysius  Lipomannwa,  Qretser,  and  espedally  AU 
Utius,  oontend  eeneatly  for  the  credit  of  Meta- 
phrastes.  Protestant  writers  have  generally  set 
him  down  as  an  author  unworthy  of  credit,  with 
the  exception,  perhaps,  of  Cave,  who  seems  to  think 
that  he  only  corrected  the  anangement  and  style 
of  those  of  the  anuent  knends  which  needed  such 
revision,  and  left  those  which  were  better  written 
altogether  intact.  The  more  critical  Roman  Ca- 
tholics finite  with  the  Protestants  in  depreciating 
the  authority  of  Symeon.  The  number  <rf'the  lives 
ascribed  to  Symeon  in  the  MSS.  amounts  to  be- 
tween HZ  and  seven  hundred.  Lisu  of  these  and 
othtf  Samdontm  VUae  are  given  by  Allatius,  nlri 
hifra,  and  Fabridue  {BibI,  Oraee.  voL  x.  p^  186, 
■eq.).  Cave  give*  a  list  of  a  hundred  end  twenty- 
two  which,  alter  Allatiui,  he  supposes  to  be  cor^ 
rectly  ascribed  to  Metaphnales.  Of  those  inaccu- 
rately assigned  to  him,  Allatins  ascribes  four  hun- 
dred and  forty^four  to  other  antbota  t  of  tdne^five 
otben  the  aatbors  are  anknown.  A  great  number 
of  the  Vttae,  genuine  or  spurious,  are  published  In 
a  Latin  vwtion  by  Iiipomannns,  Snrius,  and  others, 
in  their  collections,  be  Samiorttm  ViA :  of  these 
Allatius  has  given  a  list  (p.  76) :  a  fow  which 
Allatins  alao  ennmoiates  (p.  78)  have  been  pub- 
lished m  Tuiona  woAs  in  tM  orighiBl  Ofad:t  with 
or  widuMt  a  Latin  vovitm.  Another  list  tS  the 
published  Hves  is  given  by  Hanbeiger,  Zmtm^imge 
Naeirvii«*y  vol  iv.  p^  1 43,  foil  (On  Uiese  Scmelo- 
rmm  Ptbia,  the  great  work  of  Metaphrastes,  see 
Fabric  BibL.  Gnue.  vol.  x.  p.  180,  Ac,  besides 
various  inddental  notices ;  and  the  authors  dted 
at  the  doae  of  thu  account)  2,  Sifted  lurfrrpew 
imA  Xayaiirvw  xp^nypa^  j^nNwias  Mi^/utri  H 
Logothelae  Anmala.  These  extend  from  the  begin- 
ning of  the  reign  of  Leo  V.  the  Armenian,  a.  u. 
813,  where  Theoplianea  concludes,  to  the  reign  of 
Romanue  II,  the  younger,  in  the  midst  of  which 
(a.  d.  960  or  961 )  they  somewhat  abrcptly  break 
aSi  The  worii  was  prepaied  fiir  the  presg  )^  Cuni- 
IkTib,  and  is  given  oiuuitg  Oi'  /urd  e<^i^ri)r, 
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lent  pod  TkeeflkoMm,  in  the  Paiia  (fol.  1 685), 
Vanin  (fol.  17'29X  «>d  Bonn  (8va  1838)  oditiona 
of  tho  CoTjm*  JJittoriaa  Bjptantimaa.  Tbn  Pari* 
edition,  from  which  th«  othen  ant  taken,  waa  pub- 
lished aft«r  the  death  of  Combtffia,  and  from  that 
circumstaDce  is  without  notea.  In  thete  Aiuiaiei, 
whieh  doidj,  often  Terbatim,  agree  with  the  anony- 
liKKU  continoator  of  Tbeophanea  [Lbontiur,  lite- 
rary, Na  6],  and  with  George  the  Monk  [Gcoa- 
Giiia,  literary  and  ecclesiaaticnl.  No.  33.].  Symeon, 
in  the  inddental  notices  of  himself  already  cited, 
q>eakB  in  the  third  person.  3.  CbrtMioM  a  Ait- 
mde$  ab  orU  eondHo.  Thia  C&roateom  has  never 
been  published,  and  aeems  to  fa«  diSennt  from  the 
more  importMit  work  just  cited :  it  «m  a  mere 
oompilatimi,  and  was  apparently  leas  ktbarioasl; 
prepand  than  the  preceding  work  ;  and  iu  many 
palls  agrees  with  Theophanea.  Kollar,  however 
{Supptement  ad  Lainhtc  pb  737},  speaks  of  the 
Atmidei  mentioned  above,  as  a  poruon  of  the 
Qamioom.  Diffinnnt  copies  of  the  CbwuEon,  and 
thorn  are  many  MSS.  wnich  contain  it»  termiDate 
at  different  periods ;  some  end  with  the  acceasion 
of  Leo  the  Armenian  at  thu  point  at  which  the  Ah- 
MO^Gommence:  others  terminate  with  Conitantine 
Por[Aymgenitus,  and  have  prefixed  the  following 
iambic  eoaplek  -  A  oomparisoa  of  theie  last  copies 
would  show  whether  the  Ammaim  are  ao  extract 
from  the  CSbnuans  ■>  Eollar  mppoiai,  or  not. 

Ti  Tlopfvp<ry4n>yrrai'  efoeOt  Kpdrot, 

One  M3.  at  Venice  cornea  down  to  the  reign  of 
ConstnnUne  XL  Ducat,  who  reigned  from  a.  d. 
1059  to  1067,  a  drcnmstanca  which  shows  either 
that  tho  droKieiM  received  aome  additions  from  a 
Uter  hand,  or  that  it  is  incorrectly  ascribed  to  our 
Symeou,  and  muat  have  been  composed  by  a  later 
writer.  Oudin  observes  that  the  (^roiiicom  agrees 
in  MTonl  places  to  the  letter  with  the  work  of  Leo 
Cbammaticva ;  he  saya  it  is  bonowed  from  it,  and, 
M  he  assigns  I^*b  work  to  ^d.  1013.  ho  ntjca 
this  as  one  argument  for  the  later  date  assigned  by 
him  to  Metaphrastes.  But  we  have  dsewhov 
stated  that  the  date  assigned  by  him  to  Leo's  work 
is  inaccurate  ;  the  argnuent  built  upon  it  therefore 
Ml.  [Lbo,  Oreek  writers,  Nn.  15.]  Comb^fis 
asapecta  that  Paellus  [PctBLLUfi,  Nn.  3]  was  the 
continuator  of  the  £7iinnticoii.  (Fftbric.  BiU.  Graec. 
vol.  viL  pp.  471,  &c,  p-  684,  &c.)  4.  2vnf&y  na- 
•yCtrrpou  ml  hoyoBiTou  tov  ipifum  ^iriffroAoI,  ^ 
aemus  Afagidri  tt  Lcgatietat  CHrmt  £puU>lae. 
AUatius  has  given  nine  of  these,  with  a  Uidn  ver- 
aion,  at  the  end  of  his  De  S^eortam  Seriplis,  4to. 
Pads,  1664.  5.  A^oi,  Ssrmonei.  One  of  these 
ia  given  by  Allatius  with  a  Latin  version  at  the 
end  of  his  De  •Symsow.  Saiplis.  Another  is  given 
in  a  Latin  version  in  the  BSiUoOuica  Condonatoria 
of  CoraUfia,  vd.  iti.  Ibl.  Puis,  1662.  Home  others 
had  been  seen  liy  AUntins  in  mantucript.  (Fabric 
SittL  GnMS.  vol.  x.  f.  183.)  6.  Carmhu.  Some 
short  poems  of  Symeon  have  been  printed.  Tov 
M€Ta<pf>affroC  trrLxot  tit  riV  SvaapKOn  olKOvofiUv. 
Kar'  ipiritiriy  S^Sw*  xnl  drifxpiiTif,  MelapJiraabK 
da  Saiuti*  nottrm  Mj/sirrio  ei  suxepti  A'omnw  So- 
emmento :  per  iOerragaiioMm  el  retpoiuiaum,  was 
published  by  Fed.  Hurcl,  with  a  Latin  version, 
4to.  Paris,  1 600.  Sti'x<'(  "ZufieSfoi  rot  Jlitraippair- 
To5.  Simeofiit  Meiapliraslae  triiuHri  iambici,  four 
very  aliort  pieces,  were  gtvtui  in  the  f'tietiM  Onuvi 
firidmOi  una  am  liomeriat  Gw/utt&KS,  8vow 
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Paris,  1609,  published  for  the  nu  of  the  JeMiits 
•cboole  ;  and  were  reprinted  in  the'EXAiri^i  Ilon^ 
Tol  woAowl,  rpvjiKol  K,T.K,  Poetae  Grata  neter^ 
tragintte^  vol  iL  p.  753,  fol. Geneva,  1614.  Four 
other  short  poems,  two  of  thou  having  their  lines 
or  alternate  lines  beginning  with  tin  successive 
letters  of  the  alphabet,  and  bearing  each  tho  title 
'AA^ttfcTov,  Alj^Mbetuttt ;  and  the  other  two  ad* 
dressed,  one,  E<i  t^v  IS(af  ^x^v.  Ad  tm  yw'w 
Amman,  the  otiier,  tXs  Kifnon  ItriAtayhn  rjM«ra- 
oifKp^tv,  Ad  DomimtM  Styliattum  e  Sfcnlariit 
Primiaa,  are  given  in  the  De  SgnutmumScriptU  of 
Allatius  (p.  132,  &&).  Some  other  poems  of  Sy- 
meon are  extant  in  maooscripL  7.  Z-KmA  m- 
r6iittp^  ^piopiu  Cammeok,  already  noticed  in  apeak- 
ing  of  Uie  imaginary  Symeon  Logotheta  Junior. 
[No.  14.]  8.  Ks^tUiua  Tou  &7tav  Moxa^ou ^MTo- 
^paaBivra  rapi  iufitity  tou  Aoyo04Toi/,  S.  MaearU 
Anffyptu  s.  Sceietuit  [Macarkis.  No.  I]  Capita 
Ataeliea  ons/am  trptuajpaia,  metofArad  iUMtnia  a 
Sgmtim  Lcf/otitla.  Either  diia  work  or  an  Epir 
loau  of  it  ia  inserted  in  the  7%aut»vs  ^sotAcw  of 
Posain.  (Comp.  the  obKure  notices  in  Lambeciua, 
Oe  Dibliotk.  Gietaraea,  vol  v.  pp.  151,  Sec,  214, 
&c,  ed.  Kollar.)  Heudet  tbeae  K«f>c(Aaia,  selected 
from  the  works  of  Macariua  and  poiaphtued,  Sy- 
meon wrote  aome  original  Ka^dXoia  yi>tifuK)i  pKi^ 
Gnomicae  Senia^iae  CXXXI^  e>  tan  t  i  n  nuunueri  pu 
(Allatios,  p.  13'2.)  9.  Hymni  t.  CMtmee  M  Tm- 
paria,  also  Precea,  by  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  were 
in  the  time  of  Allatius,  and  perhaps  are  atiU,  in  use 
in  the  Greek  Church  (Alhitius,  p.  131),  and  are 
extant  in  various  MSS.  10.  CibnsiiUiorwii  £^is- 
loma,  published  by  Adrian  Tumebua,  4to.  Paris, 
1565,  and  in  a  Latin  version  by  Perionius,  4ta. 
Paris,  1555  ;  the  version  was  reprinted  in  the  edi- 
tion of  the  works  of  Clemens  Romanus,  fol.  Cologne, 
1569.  We  know  not  on  what  ground  this  is  na- 
cribed  to  Symeon.  (Comp.  Fabric  JOU.  Gran, 
Tol.  rii.  pi  SI.)  1 1.  *En  tsw  tov  i»  hyioa  Tatpis 
^liSw  BaaAftm  dpx'vwwdrou  Kourope^iu  r^t 
KcnnraSoKfot  ^^iitot  \6yoi  kV  SA  Zvfxcbi'  tov 
HoyloTpoii  Kol  AoyoBiroVy  Ex  L3iru  D.  BasUh 
AnAiefAtapi  Otetareae  Caj^aododue  Oratiimei  lia 
MoriiMU  JCXIV.  SiweotK  Maguiro  ae  Loffotketa 
auctore.  These  Sermones  were  made  up  1^  Sv- 
meon  of  selections  from  the  works  Basil,  and 
were  printed  8vo.  Paris,  1556.  A  Latin  version 
of  them  by  Stanislaus  Ilovius  had  appeared,  Svo. 
Venice,  1 554,  and  has  been  reprinted  several  times. 
Another  Lntin  version,  by  Simon  MaUlena,  arch- 
hishi^  of  Tours,  was  published,  8vo.  Paris.  15o(t, 
and  has  been  reprinted  in  the  editions  of  the  works 
of  Basil,  in  which  the  OmUottes  are  usually  given. 
(Fabric  vol.  iz.  p.  58,  &c,  voL  x.  p.  183,  Ac)  12. 
An  accoimt  of  the  church  of  St.  Sophia,  extant  in 
two  MSS.  at  Vienna  (Kollar,  St^ipUiiietit.  ad  Iaw 
bectam,  comp.  pp.  748,  760),  is  ascribed  in  one  of 
the  MSS.  to  Symeon  Meti^nstea,  but  with  what 
acciimcy  is  uncertun.  The  citations  from  Meta- 
phrastes in  the  Catena  m  Lacam  of  Nicetas,  nnd 
the  mention  by  Theophanea  Ceremeus  of  hia  Eir 
■rhv  IffAr  AmiKui'  ^i/iyt/fM,  In  Lvcan  Comm«mla~ 
riut,  do  not  show  that  he  wrote  commentaries  on 
Lulte,  The  work  intended  ia  |a<ohnbly  hia  account 
of  Luke  in  hii  Saytdorum  VUac  The  eitationa  in 
the  Catena  m  MaHkaeim  of  Macaiins  Chiyaocs- 
phnluB  are  posaibly  from  his  account  of  Matthew. 
A  single  nioiiuscript  ascribes  to  Sjrmeon  Meti^ 
pUrasUs.  but  with  very  doubtful  correctnesa,  a  work 
calhid  JXojptra  whether  the  work  of  Hulip  tlie 
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Solitnry  [Phuippos,  litenrjr  lod  «ocl«iHticfiI, 
Nn.  27]*  or  B  difierent  work,  h  not  Hccrtaiiwd. 
(AlUtius,  p.  136  i  Fslsie.  BUL  Oraee.  nUx.  p. 
6*2,  note  oo.) 

Th«  worki  of  Symeon  Metnphnute*  nn  ttiU 
vnhied  by  the  Gneki.  Three  niiall  quarto  toIuidm 
containiDg  Belectioni  from  the  Vitas  Saiictonm,tTRn»- 
Utod  into  the  nwdcm  Oredc  tongue  br  Agnpins, 
•  OntUBlsnkfpriated  at  Venice  in  tho  retir*  1797, 
1805*  ud  180S,and  ntitled  mppctivelv.  TTofxt- 
ifiaot,  Paraditaty  'ZiAir/tow^  EclcyiitaL,  luid  N^os 
IlapiSturos^  PanJwu  Novma,  lire  now  before  ni. 
(Ailatini,  De Summit.  Saiplu,  pp.  24 — 151  ;  Care, 
who  make*  three  personi  of  our  Svmeon,  vis.  Sjr- 
tneoa  Mett.phriutei,S]nneon  l>ogotheta,uidSjQi«>n 
Lofiotheta  Jnnkwi  UM.  LUL  ad  annm  901,  967, 
1170,  ToL  ii.  pp.  88, 104,  341  ;  Oudin,  De  Ser^ 
MhaEcd.  toL  it.  coL  1300—1383  ;  Vowiua,  De 
JHdoridt  GraoM,  lib.  ii.  c  xxt.  and  Ub.  h.  pan 
iii;  Fabrics  iftU.  Cram  Tol. Tii.  pp.  471, 683,  vol. 
viii  p^  29.  ToL  X.  &  180,  &c.  alibi ;  Ceillier.  Av- 
fem  Saerh,  ml  xix.  p.  565,  &c,  592.  &c  ;  Han- 
kina,  De  Bjfxantuianim  lierum  ScnptorSiug,  para  i. 
b  24  ;  Hamberger,  ZuetH'amgo  yachriiAttn,  vol.  it. 
p.  139,  ha. ;  Saxiui,  Ononteuiicom,  toU  iL  p.  135.) 

23.  MoNACHua  •.  HiSROitoKAOiufl.  Varioos 
MSSb  bev  Uie  name  of  Symeon  Hieromnnachns  or 
MoOBchns  aa  their  author.  (Comp.  Fabric  ^KUtntA. 
Gnm.  ToL  xi  p.  299 ;  Cave.  /Tut.  IM.  vol  ii. ; 
DiuertaL  Prima,  p.  18).  A  Symeooitta  Monachua 
et  PreifayUr  ia  mentioned  by  Pbotitu  {B3ilioA. 
Cod.  23 1 )  aa  flonmhing  in  the  reign  of  Justinian  I. 
(See  alM  Nos.  24,25.) 

24.  Pius,  Vbnsrabilis  or  Studita.  Symeon, 
denominated  by  Iim  admiien  i  fdAaCfi,  "the 
Piona,*<  or,  aa  Combat  lendert  it, "  the  Vaneiable,** 
was  a  monk  of  the  monastery  of  Suidinm  at  Coit- 
stJinUnople,  in  the  latter  half  of  the  tenth  centory. 
His  younger  namesake,  Symeon  of  St,  Mama* 
[No.  16],  was  hii  disciple,  and  held  bim  in  inch 
revercDce  aa  (o  pay  to  his  memory  henoots  which 
were  deemed  anauthoriaed  and  exeeaiiTa,  and  in- 
volved the  younger  Symeon  in  diffienltiea  with  hie 
ecclesiastical  snperiora,  Symeon  the  Pious  ia  i«- 
(Carded  aa  the  aathor  of  a  short  treatise  on  the 
datiet  of  an  ascetic  life,  A^^et  Aatt^aiAs  wo\i^ 
fup^t  ^fitMit  MfaXotsHh)*,  Onaa  d$  vUm  aiettieaa 
f^em  MmwofuK  aer^pfti,  oif  which  a  veraion  is  nx^ 
dem  or  Romaic  Greek,  by  Dionyrias  Zagoraens,  is 
published  with  bia  version  of  the  works  of  Symeon 
of  St.  Mamaa.  4toi  Venice,  1790.  See  the  bio- 
graphical notices  of  Symeon  of  St.  Mamas,  in  the 
AmdariMM  Mwusumun  of  Combos  and  in  the  ret^ 
rim  of  Zigomena,  alnady  ni«ind  to  [No.  16]. 

25.  ScHOLAuus,  styled  also  HinoHONACHua, 
IvfiM^  UpopiSi/axot  4  axokSftos  ;  a  mnitk  of  the 
Bysantine  empire,  whose  date  is  not  known,  ex- 
cept that  he  lived  about  or  after  the  close  of  the 
eighUi  century.  He  composed  a  work  entitled 
Kw^fei,  Sjfittagmit  CimOMW,  extant  in  MS.  at 
Vienna,  cnntaiiung  tbe  Caaona  ascribed  to  the 
Apostlea  and  to  the  seven  general  councils.  (Fa- 
btic.  BMoOi.  Grate,  vol  xi.  p.  299 ;  Cave,  HiA 
LM.  voL  ii.  Appendix  prima,  p.  18 ;  Lambecius. 
Commemtm:  da  Btbliotkeca  Otuiarata,  vol,  iv.  coL 
435,  ed.  Eolkr.) 

26.  Of  Sklkucua  and  Ctekithon.  The  in- 
crcaae  of  the  Bumber  of  Christians  in  Persia,  and 
their  Ibnnation  into  churches  with  ecclesia«tical 
officers,  had  axcited  the  apprehenuons  of  ^e 
Magi,  and  alw  die  jenitnMf  of  the  Jowa :  these 
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bodies  excited  the  Peraiaa  king  to  coniBMiMe  • 
severe  peraecntiiHi  a^inat  tbe  CluialtMM,  and 
Symetm,  archbiahop  of  Setaoda  and  Ctesipboo, 
was  pat  to  death  on  a  dwge  of  fammiing  tba 
intneauot  and  tieMbnooalyaonveyingtOttbe  Kth 
man  emperor  Coustantina  the  Grent,  or  more  pro- 
bably his  son  ConstanUuB  II.,  inuUi^nce  a&ctin^ 
the  interesu  of  Penia.  Syiiae  wnleia  call  this 
Symeon  Bar^Sabal  or  Bm^ablfe,  i.  c  **  FOin 
Tinctoram"  (Aseenuni.  BittxA.  Orsnst  voL  L 
p.  1, 2),  and  state  that  he  was  the  disciple  of  Papas 
or  Phapluu,  whom  he  anoceeded  in  the  see  of  Se- 
leaceia.  Papas  h.id  been  deposed  for  his  arro- 
gance  and  impiety,  and  Synwon  was  appointed  in 
his  room  (I^e  Quien,  Orimi  Guialiamm,  vol.  iii. 
cd.  1107.  &o.;  Aaaemani,  fiMad.  (MM.  vol i. 
p.  186),  which  led  Papas  tontter  an  imprecation 
a^nst  Symeon  that  his  sins  might  never  be  for- 
given to  him.  Symeon  was  bom  of  respectable  and 
piout  parents,  who  carried  on  the  bosinea*  of  ulk 
dyers,  and  appear  to  have, supplied  the  Persian 
kings  with  ttwir  nyal  robes.  The  date  at  8j- 
meon't  accession  to  his  aee  is  undetermin^.  Ac- 
cording to  some  authorities  (Le  Quien,  col.  1106) 
Symeon  was  present  at  the  Coundl  of  Nice.  a.  d. 
325,  as  representative  of  his  predecessor  Pnpiis, 
who  was  tbcoi  arehlnsbop  of  Seltnceia;  according  to 
others  (Assenuni,  pb  ^  9)  Symeon  bad  already 
acquired  the  see,  ud  sent  one  of  his  clergy  to 
represent  bim.  The  diite  of  his  death  is  also  an- 
certain ;  but  it  was  probably  daring  tbe  war  be- 
tween the  Penians  and  the  Roman  entpem  Con- 
Btantins  II.  Many  other  Christians  perished  with 
Symeon,  and  in  the  bktody  persecntion  which  fol- 
lowed his  death :  among  tiiase  maityii  «w  bb 
dster  Taibqla.  Hams  buried  at  Sosa.  (AswnMwi, 
p.  4.)  Symeon  wrote  oone  letters  in  Syriae,  whicb 
are  mentioned  by  Ebed-jeim  (Aaaemani,  p>  11);  but 
the  occasion  and  subject  of  them  an  not  stated.  Two 
hymns  which  arc^  it  would  appear,  still  used  by  the 
Christians  of  the  country  about  Bagdad  (in  diviaia 
CbaMaeomm  oflldb)  are  ascribed  to  him.  (Aase- 
nKmtBib&ilkOrmatU.yt^  i.  p.  I— 13;  Le  QnSen, 
Let  Sozomen. /f.  ^  ii.  8 — 15;  Hierunym.  Cim- 
niam;  Theophan,  Chranoff.  p.  19,  ed.  Paris,  p.  15, 
ed.  Venice,  p.  36,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Cedrenus,  Comfwd, 
p*  298,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  L  p.  522,  ed.  Bonn ;  Nkre- 
phoma  Callisti,  H.  E.  viii.  35,  37,  38 ;  MemJay, 
BaMtUan.  a.  d.  April,  xiv.  pars  iii  p.  55.  ki.  Vt- 
bino,  1727 ;  Henichen.  apud  Ada  Sametonm 
ApriliM,  vol,  ii.  p.  846  ;  Bnronins,  AnmalM  Eodm. 
ad  ann.  343,  xti. — xvii, ;  Pagi,  Critiet  m  Barom.  in 
loc ;  Tillemont,  Mimoims  voL  viL  pp.  76,  Ae^ 
662,  &e^) 

27.  SiTH  or  SlTIlu^  or  Sbtbi,  SifA ;  «r 
perhaps  ths  Son  of  Srhus  or  Sbth, a Byaantine 
writer  of  some  importance  of  tbe  eleventh  century. 
He  is  known  also  by  tbe  titles  which  he  bore  of  Ma- 
tiiBTBB  XT  PHii.ofKiPHt;a,  MctyiffTpoi  KoL  ^t\6av- 
^s,nnd  of  PitOTOVWTUItlua  A  NJ-iOcai,  npura- 
itardpxnfr^"  'AvritfxM'i  *■  Mnsterof  th«  Kiim 
in  the  palace  eS  Antiodtna  (Flavins  Andodnu  tbe 
Eunuch,  who  was  consul,  a.  d.  431)  at  Constan^- 
nople,  in  which  tbe  imperial  jewels  or  costly  articles 
were  kept.  (Comp.  Dncange.  Ghmar.  Mtd.  et  Infim. 
Graedtat,  t.  o.  wpttratfaripxnt  "rmv  ^him^x^  inter 
d^vaL  voc  'bignit  •  and  Gmdatitinop.  CftnuCKMO, 
lib.  ii.  sect  3riiL  §  6.)  By  a  corruption  of  hi* 
title  be  has  been  improperly  styled  AMTiocHaNUB. 
'*AFriox«>i,  and  MAOifiTKR  Antiochub,  tUytc- 
rpat  'Am*x<^  »>d  Batrrira,  Bsorof.    It  is  pm* 
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iMbIt  that  lie  it  the  SjtDeoii  Pntomdarins(2ufi«A*' 
Wfmnttmdfioi)  mentioned  Cedrentu  (Comr 
ptHd,  p.  787,  ed.  Paris,  vol.  ii.  p.  fil  I,  ed.  Bonn) 
M  harin;  lieen  benutied  in  a.  d.  1 034,  by  the 
Emperor  Michiel  the  PaphlaKonian  [Michabl 
IV.  Paphlaoo]  on  account  of  hit  sjnnpathj  with 
the  Patrician  DaluaemM.  Sjmeoa  bad  been  one 
of  the  penooal  attendaata  at  the  Empeior  Con- 
Btantiiie  IX.  (or  VIIL  aaeome  RdEW,  orother  and 
ciillmgiie  of  Budl  II.),  when  death  oeeuired  a.  o. 
lO'JB.  Syiiicon,  on  hit  banishment,  retired  to  a 
monastery  founded  by  biniaelf  near  mount  Olym- 
|»us ;  and  appears  to  bare  spent  the  rest  of  his  life 
in  litenry  pumiita  and  monastic  duties  (CUrai. 
/.«.).  As  oiHi  of  bis  works  is  dedicated  tA  the 
Eniprrar  Michael  Ducns,  he  must  have  autvived 
the  accewioii  of  tbat  prince  in  a.  D.  1071.  No- 
thing beyond  this  appears  to  be  known  of  hit 
personal  nUtery. 

The  principal  works  of  SymecMi  Seth  are  as  fol- 
h)ws:  — 1.  iinTKyfUi  Hora  (TToixtW  wtf4 rpo^y 
tuwdfMitff  Sgidayma  per  lUterariim  ordineM  de 
eSnrionm  faailtute.  This  is  the  work  dedicated 
tn  Michael  Dncaa.  It  is  a  descriptive  catal<^ue, 
alphabatieanT  armnged,  of  the  chief  anidee  of  hiw 
nMuifbod:  thematmabarefor  themoat  part  taken 
from  Symeon^  contemponry,  MiehiM  Pidhu 
[PasLLUB,  No.  8.].  It  was  published,  with  a 
Latin  version,  by  Lilins  Oregoriui  Oynldus  of 
F«ran,  12nioi  BmoI,  1538.  The  arrangement  of 
the  text  difiers  from  that  of  the  version :  the  aU 
phahetieal  order  in  the  one  being  of  the  Greek 
titles  to  owh  article,  in  the  other  of  tlielr  Latin 
c^aivalentt  ;  bnt  in  an  edition  of  the  version  re- 
Tised  by  Dominicos  Mouthetaarus  of  Vunnn, 
r2mo.  Basel,  1561,  the  Greek  titles  are  prefixed 
to  each  artiele^  and  the  original  order  is  restored. 
An  improved  edition  of  the  Greek  text,  with  n  new 
vertion  by  MartinusBogdnnus,  was  published  12mo. 
Faris,  1688.  2.  Xwofis  koI  Jb«Mi0-/ia  ^uvum*' 
T«  iRd^iX(w4^afrl4r)i|U(vwr,  OomptwHuMtt  Jlorm 
MoturaUum  tt  pkilogop^rmm  ptactionim.  Of  this 
work,  which  is  also  in  great  part  pilbiged  from  Psel- 
Ins,  Alhitiiis  (nU  in&a)  has  given  a  short  extract, 
with  a  Latin  verrioiL  The  first  two  of  the  five 
hotdts  of  which  the  work  consists  are  extant  in  some 
MSS.  under  the  name  of  Psellut.  They  bear  the 
tide  of  'EnAtftreir  vwri/iM  fvatxAv  firnifidTw, 
iSol*tiaiut  eompentUotaa  nabmMitm  ^laeMliimum, 
3.  De  Medkina  (k.  IM  MedieamaUiM)  cx  AnimaU- 
bta.  A  Ijrtin  version  of  two  fragments  of  this  ap- 
pears at  the  end  of  MontlieiaaniB*s  rarisad  edition 
of  Oynldns^  version  of  the  ^/ntoffwia  dt  ^mriormm 
fixmibOt.  4.  ne^  do^fnlireara,  De  Odoratm^  and  5. 
Ilfpl  ytAatms  mil  df^.  De  Gmtatiotie  et  TUcta, 
pnblidied  by  Ideler,  in  his  I'lofrici  et  Medid 
Oraeei  Minont,  vol  ii.  a.  283, 8vo.  Berlin,  1842. 

But  the  work  which  itas  giren  Sjrmeon  Seth  the 
greatest  claim  to  remembnuwa,  b  huGnekvnrnon 
M  the  Indian  ^li^es,  now  kfiown  as  the  Fables 
of  Bidpai  or  Pilpny,  I'his  version  is  brldly  en- 
titled  2TcfwlT))i  Kol  'Ixi^drqt,  Sl^phamitee  it 
Ichulaiee,  s.  Coronaritu  et  Fett^/utor,  uid  a  IjUin 
version  of  a  coniidemble  part  of  it  was  sabjinned 
by  Possin  to  his  edition  of  Oenrgins  Pacbymeres, 
M.  Rome,  1666  ;  bat  it  it  omitted  in  the  Bonn 
reprint  of  that  version.  The  Greek  text,  not  how- 
ever in  a  complete  form,  was  published  nndw  the 
title  of  ^teamen  Sapieiiiicu  Imdorum  velmvm,  by 
Seb.  GodoC  Stariiius,  12mo.  Berlin,  1697.  The 
iaintdnBtury  chaptert,  which  had  been  pnfixed 


to  BIdpaiTt  work,  and  had  been  also  trans- 
hted  by  Seth  but  omitted  by  Starkius,  wen  pub- 
lished under  the  title  of  Pnltgomena  ad  LArtm^ 
irt^airvs  koI  IxcnAdTrit,  bv  Floderus,  Upaah^ 
1780,  From  a  more  pndiz  title  or  introductiun 
wefixed  to  the  work  we  learn  that  it  was  brought 
nam  India  by  nepCwl,  Penoe,  or  Banonydi,  phy- 
sic^ to  Chosroea  or  Khonu  I.  Nnthinran  [Sa» 
BANiDAB,  Nok  21  J.  King  of  Persia,  who  reigned 
from  A.  D.  581  to  579,  and  that  it  was  presented 
to  that  King.  It  is  probable  that  what  Barcoureh 
presented  to  Kbusru  was  a  Pehlvi  or  old  Peruau 
version,  not  the  Sanscrit  original  It  was,  accord- 
ing to  die  title  jut  diad,  translated  into  Ambic, 
and  this  Arabic  version  Synteoo  Seth  tnaalated 
into  Greek.  A  succinct  account  of  thisandeot  and 
euriont  woric  is  given  in  the  Patny  Cj/elopaedia, 
s.  V.  fiiDFAi,  where  are  given  numerous  reference* 
to  the  anthoritiei  used.  See  alao  Fabik.  BAl. 
tiraee.  vol.  vilpp.  777—781. 

A  history  of  Alexander  the  Great,  rqJete  with 
fabnlous  incidents,  and  fulsely  bearing  the  name  of 
CallisthenestCALLiSTHSNM,  No.  1  ],  which  is  found 
in  some  libraries  (eomp.  Gxtal.  MSiormm  Bibliolk. 
Heffiac,  vol,  ii.  p,  388,  Cod.  mdclxxiv.  feL  Purii, 
1740),  is  taid  1^  Fabricius  (JSiWoAL  Gram.  voL 
iiL  p.  86)  and  Wbanon  {ffUL  Eng.  Poetry, 
vol  i.  p.  126}  to  have  been  translated  ihan  the 
Perwan  by  Syineon  Seth,  bnt  on  what  aathoriiy 
this  assertion  resU  they  do  not  state :  nor  does  the 
work  seem  to  bear  any  internal  marks  of  belong* 
ing  to  Seth.  The  opening  portion  of  a  history  cf 
Alexander  which  some  identify  with  this  work,  is 
given  by  Berekel  (in  a  note  to  Stephanus  Dysanu 
De  Uriibatf  ad  voc  Bomtt^Veia)  and  by  Fabridus 
(BiilioUL  Gruee.  vol.  xiv.  p.  148,  ed.  vet.) :  it  bean 
the  title  of  Bfor  'AAcfdrSfwv  toS  MaxMovat  koI 
wpdCeiT,  Vita  et  Getta  AlemoMdri MatxdomoK  Re^ 
A  Latin  history  of  Akxanda  closely  resembling 
this  Greek  woik,  and  cAittdaed  by  some  aa  a  ver- 
sion though  it  varies  mttch  from  Uie  original,  wu 
printed  in  black  letter,  fol.  Argentin.  1489  and 
1494.  These  works  benr,  both  of  them,  consider^ 
able  resenililaiice  to  the  work  said  to  have  bem 
written  in  Greek  by  Aesopus  [Absopus,  p.  4I>J. 
and  translated  into  Latin  by  Juhus  Valerius, 
whose  translation  was  first  published  from  »i 
imperfect  HS.  by  Angelo  Mai,  at  Milan,  1817, 
and  ognin  more  complete  in  vol.  vii.  of  hii 
CYKMsn  A  uctvrei  «  Vattcanis  Codd,  edili,  8vo.  Rom, 
1835.  It  is  also  given  from  Mai^  first  edition  as 
an  ai^andix  to  the  edition  of  Quintus  Cnnini 
in  the  BIbliotlitea  Gamea  Lathta  of  Lennun-, 
Evo,  Paris,  1824.  Considerable  information  re- 
specting these  worict  of  the  Pieudo  Callisthenes, 
Aesopus  or  Julias  Valerias  and  others,  which  have 
much  in  common  with  each  other  and  apponr  to 
have  had  a  eonmon  nigin,  may  be  found  iu  the 
prehca  of  Mai  (reprinted  by  Lemaire) ;  in  the 
Jemmal  dee  jEnMntfor  1818,  pp.  401,  609, 
&C. ;  and  in  the  BiMioliiqiu  Unmraell*  for  the 
same  year,  pp.  218,  Ac,  S22,  Ac  But  of  these 
works  neither  by  Mai  nor  in  the  periodicals  is  any 
one  ascribed  to  Symeon  Seth.  Some  other  worics  of 
Symeon  an  extant  in  M&  (Fabric.  Bibliolk.  Grueu 
U,te.yiA.  vii.  p.  472,  vd.  xi.  p.  820 ;  AUaL  De 
Sgmam.  Seriptie^  p.  181,'&fr  ;  Voadot,  De  Hit- 
toriai  Graec  \ih.  iv.  e.  21.) 

28.  Stuoita.   [Nos.  16  and  24.] 

29.  STin>iTA,SomeTponl^On^iE(HOr hymns, 
by  Syianni,  a  nook  of  the  Convent  «r  StndiuB 
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«t  ConstaDtiDOple^  were  among  the  MSS>  ot  the 
nwnulMy  of  Crjptae  FermtM  at  Rome.  Allatiais 
who  had  read  tlieoi,  myt  that  thej  were  worthy 
to  be  pceeamd  and  pnUnhed,  and  td  be  wed  iA 
thti  MTviees  of  the  chuich.  He  has  given  the 
initial  paiU  of  each,  from  which  it  appean  that 
the;  mated  to  the  cmdBxion,  burial,  and  nmr* 
recti  on  of  Chriab  Of  the  time  and  hUtorj  of  thii 
Sjmeon  nothing  ia  known.  A  Syneoi  appean 
among  the  cormpondantt  «f  Theodore  Studita, 
who  addtewe*  him  ai  hia  aon  ;  bat  whether  thie 
wai  the  writer  of  the  Omtka  or  not  ii  nnknown. 
AlIatiM  jadges  the  writer  to  be  a  different  penon 
from  the  Synieon  Stndita  meuUoned  mth  Micb 
high  pniin  bjr  Syineon  of  St  Hamaa,  in  his  ora- 
tion De  PtxmitenUa  «t  CampMHetiotK,  and  who  is 
dnnbtles*  the  Symeon  the  Pioui  alreadr  mentioned 
[No.  24].  (Allatiut.  De  ^lam.  Saiptit,  p.  23 ; 
Fabric.  BSil.  Oraac  toI.  z.  p.  444,  toL  zi.  p.  299  ; 
Care,  Hut.  Liit.  toL  ii.  Diiaert.  Prima,  p.  10.)  ' 

SO.  Stultds  or  Salu*  {i  SaA^s),  a  fanatic  of 
the  Baitem  Church,  apparently  bom  about  a.  d. 
£2'2,  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Justin  L  He 
was  a  Syrian,  but  his  birth-place  appear*  to  be 
unknown.  In  the  reign  of  Justinian  be  visited 
Jemaalem  with  a  companion,  Joannea,-  with  whom 
lie  embraced  a  monastie  life,  firat  in  ■  conyent, 
afWwudi  in  a  hermitage  on  the  eastern  shore  of 
the  Dead  Se&  He  afterwards  Tiiited  Jerosalem. 
He  then  went  to  Enwsa,  where  he  continued  Ull 
his  death.  He  tired  to,  if  not  after,  the  reign  of  the 
emperor  Maurice.  The  life  of  this  Syraeon,  written 
by  Leontios  of  Nei^oUa  [Lioirnua,  No.  30],  hii 
contempoiBiy,  abounds  wiA  absnrd  stories  it  his 
miracles,  (Leontia^  Vita  S.  Siiiuomk  SaN,  apud 
j4eta  SaMdor.  JmlH.  vol.  L  p.  IS6,  ftc ;  Nieephoros 
Calliati.  ff.E.  lib.  xrii.  c  22.) 

31.  Sttlitks  (2ufMiynt  i  ^rvXims),  the  Pjl- 
LAR-MAiNT,  a  celebrated  ascetic  of  the  fifth  centnnr, 
who  derived  his  distii^niBhing  epithet  from  the 
pillar  on  which  he  pasaed  a  conridenUe  part  of  his 
iife.  He  was  the  first  of  a  tolerably  numerous 
class  of  "  PillarsainU"  or  "  Stjlitefc"  He  was 
bnrn  at  the  village  of  Sisan,  on  the  confines  of 
Syria  and  Cilicia,  abont  a.  d.  388,  according  to 
Tillemont,  whose  dales  we  follow.  After  leading 
nn  ascetic  life  for  many  years  in  various  monas- 
tcries  and  aolitaiy  places,  he  resolved  to  lake  his 
Rtnnd  on  a  pillar  or  pedestal,  in  wder  to  escape 
from  the  hoiionr  paid  him  by  men.  according  to  ^e 
tntininny  of  Theodoret,  diongfa  it  is  not  so  easy  to 
SK  how  so  consmenoHs  a  poution  consisted  with 
the  modesty  ascribed  to  him  by  that  writer.  This 
was  in  A.  D.  433>  At  fint  hia  pOhr  was  only  sii 
cublt%  or  nine  feet  high ;  it  then  nae  to  twelve  cnUts, 
then  to  twenty-two ;  and  when  Theodoret  wrote, 
which  was  in  Symeon's  lifetime,  it  was  thirty-six 
cubits,  or  fifiy-foar  feet  high  t  **  for*"  adds  Theo- 
doret^ he  denrea  to  tondi  haavoit  and  to  be  re- 
leased from  an  communication  with  earthhr  thingai" 
The  rircamference  of  his  column  is  stated  by  Eva- 
grins  to  hnve  been  two  cubits,  or  three  feet,  the 
height  forty,  which  is,  perhaps,  only  a  round 
ninnber  for  the  thirty-riz  of  Thradoret. 

ThU  proceeding  of  the  saint,  however  admired 
fay  some,  incnrred  the  reprehension  of  others,  to 
whom  Theodoret  thought  it  necessary  ta  r(.-ply  by 
referring  to  certain  symbolical  actions  of  tlie  Old 
I'estament  pm^hetfc  The  saint's  proceeding  was, 
liowever,  so  fur  in  coofomiity  to  Oriental  sentiments, 
and  appealed  to  atrongly  to  Orientul  leeliugi,  tliat 
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it  led  to  the  convenion  of  many  hundred  heathens, 
Penians,  Annetiians,  and  Iberians,  who  would 
probaUy  have  resisted  a  more  rational  mode  of 
argnment.  Tribes,  apparently  of  Bedouin  Arabs, 
contended  for  the  blessing  of  the  holy  man.  and 
were  near  coming  to  Uows  in  their  jealous  rivalry. 
The  gjfta  of  working  miracles  and  of  prophesying 
are  dainied  for  him  by  Theodoret,  who  ;»ofessei  to 
have  been  an  eye  and  ear  witness  of  their  ezernse. 
In  this  esttwndinaiy  manner  he  passed  the  Ust 
thirty-seven  yews  of  his  life,  attracting  the  re- 
verence alike  of  believers  and  unbelievers. 

Symeon  died  about  a.  o.  460  according  to  Tille- 
mont, Tbeophanea,  and  Cedrenus.  Hia  Dody  wns 
brought  to  Antiodk  The  emperor  Leo  pn^Mised 
to  remove  it  to  Constantinople,  but  yielded  to  the 
entreaties  of  the  people  of  Antioch  that  it  should 
remain  among  them.  His  relics  were  held  iu  high 
esteem. 

The  abode  of  Symeon  before  and  alter  his  ascent 
of  the  column,  was  locally  called  Mandta  (whence 
he  sometimes  bore  the  name  of  MandritaXand  was 
distant,  according  to  Evagrios,  three  huodied  stadia, 
neariy  thirty-five  miles  from  AnUoch.  The  piety 
of  his  admirers  subsequently  erected  a  church  or 
nonastoty  on  die  Hwt,  in  the  midst  of  which  waa 
a  ridily  ocnanented  court,  open  to  the  sky,  and 
enclosing  the  column  on  which  he  had  passed  his 
days.  The H'estemCburch commemorates thissaint 
on  January  5th,  the  Greek  Church  on  September  let. 

The  histofy  of  this  extraordinary  man  is  worthy 
of  attention,  whether  as  showing  what  the  human 
franM  nmy  be  brought  to  end  ore.  or  aa  the  most 
remarkable  page  in  the  remaikaUa  history  of  as- 
cetic observance,  or  as  illustrating  the  xeligioas 
views  and  spirit  of  his  age  and  eountiy.  Most 
writen  who  tonch  on  the  histoiy  of  the  period 
speak  of  Svmcon.  The  fullest  account  is  given  by 
Theodoret' (/'AtVo^Aw  s.  Ae/wusu  //utorio,  c  26), 
and  Evagriua  {H.  JS:  L  18. 14.  ii.  9, 10).  Some- 
thing may  be  gleaned  from  the  Ingnenta  of  Theo- 
dora Lectnr  {H.  E.  i.  12.  ii.  42).  The  three  lives, 
given  in  a  Latin  vernon  by  Bollandus  {Ada 
Samctor.  Jatuiar.  vol.  i,  p.  264,  &c^),  of  which  the 
fint  and  second  are  a^ribed,  but  we  think  on  very 
nncertun  ^ound,  to  Synieon*s  disciple  Autonius, 
and  the  third  to  Symeon  Metaphrastes,  are  of  little 
value.  (See  also  C'broH.  I'luciai,  p.  321,  ed.  Paris^ 
p.  256,  ed.  Venice  ;  vol.  i.  p.  593,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Theo- 
phan. GlroiK^ ad  a.m. 5952, 53,  p. 96,  ed.  Paris, 
p.  77,  ed.  Venice,  and  vol.  i.  pp.  173,  174,  ed. 
Bonn  I  Cedien.  Comptnd.  ppu  840,  341,  347,  3J8, 
ed.  Paris,  and  vol  f.  pp.  896—598,  and  609,  ed. 
Bonn  ;  Nice^MUS  Chllisti,  H.  B.  zjv.  £1,  xv.  13 ; 
and,  among  modem  writers,  Baronius,  ^mnu^  Ecdet. 
ad  ann.  420,xxTiii.,  432,  zlil  U.  lu.,  436,  xii.,451, 
cliii.,  455,  xiz.,  458,  zviii.,  460,  zvu.  xviii.,  465, 
xzxiv.,  OKBS  CV^Ms  PagH;  Tillemmit,  Mlm.  vd.  zv. 
p.  947.  and  notei,  p.  879*  dtc;  \  Cave,  Hid. 
Lm.  ad  ann.  448,  vol  i.  p.  488  ;  Fabridna.  BAHotk. 
Oraee.  vol.  x.  pi  522,  Ac,  and  Allatius,  De  ^/auom, 
Sayttit,  p.  6,  Ac) 

It  is  known  that  Symeon  wrote  several  pieces : 
1.  Efiatola  ad  TTtaxIomm  Imferaionvt,  ivlutuig 
to  tile  lestitutioR  of  the  Jewish  synagogues ;  a 
proof^  unhappily,  that  a  clear  perception  of  right 
and  wrong  is  not  to  be  enumerated  among  our 
saint's  excellences.  (Evog.  H.  B.  L  13 ;  Nicephor. 
L  c.)  This  letter  is  not  extant.  2.  Ad  Emdociam 
Imperairieem  Epulola,  ooneeraing  her  return  to 
the  diureh.  A  uiort  extnwt  from  this  is  pictcrvvd 
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hj  Ntcepkonu  QJItrtI  (W.  S.  sr.  13).  S.  TIptt 
Aii^ra  Tin  airaifpdropa  IwurroX^,  Ad  Leonent 
/xmrnftnvM  Epi^a ;  on  the  et«cdon  of  Tiniotheiu 
AbIqivk,  Kiid  the  authority  of  the  Council  of  Chal- 
cedon ;  mentioned  hy  Evagrius  {If.  E.  n.  10. 
C<HDp.  PfaoL  BibUotk.  cod.  229).  4.  iWi  Bcurf- 
XMor  jawiMwovmi  toC  'ArrtSx""  (no  in 

to^o,  on  Uie  amne  subjecta,  preierved  hy  ETngrius 
(iUif.),  and  Nicephonis  Calliati  (//.  zt.  19). 
fi.  A^tiiu  mentions  nlao  a  Omfitsio  fidei,  and 
refen  to  Entogine  (npud  Phot.  /.  c):  bat  Ealogiu* 
evidently  •prak*  of  the  tninfi  letter  to  the  em- 
pem  Leo.    (Allatioi,  Cave,  Fobriciua,  U.  ec) 

The  diKoame  D«  tnorte  aemper  meditamdo, 
ptinted  in  a  I^atin  venion  in  the  BiUiatheort  Pa- 
Intat,  under  ilie  name  of  oar  Symenn,  ia  noticed 
ehewhere  aa  bt-ing  more  correctly  aacribed  to  Sy 
meon  nf  Meaopotnmia  [No.  21]. 

8*!.  SrYLmpi  Junioh,  or  TuanHArrQiims, 
«  A  Monti  TBai^KaiiTO  (Tei»  ftau^woroO  iptm\ 
or  Db  Honti  MiRABiLL  The  Greek  and  other 
EoBtemcharchea  reverence  the  memory  of  a  younger 
Symeon  Styliteki  who  haa,  however,  no  place  in  tb« 
Tjttiii  calendar,  and  i»  indeed  of  fax  leaa  celebrity 
than  the  aubject  of  th«  pneednig  article.  He  wu 
bom  at  Antioch  of  puenta  in  humble  Kb,  about  a.  n. 
321,  aa  Conrad.  Jaiiningbua  calcniatea.  Hia  mother 
Martha  waa  a  woman  M  great  piety.  He  embraced 
a  monastic  life,  when  yet  a  child,  in  a  monaatery 
near  Seleuceia,  the  port  of  Antioch,  in  which  mo- 
naatery  he  found  an  eminent  itylite  or  pillar  aaint, 
Joanne*  i  and  Symeon,  deairing  to  imitate  hia  ex- 
ample, bad  a  pillar  meted  opponte  JohnV,  on  the 
top  of  which,  within  a  wooden  enclosure,  which 
may  perhnps  be  compared  to  a  circular  pulpit,  be 
took  up  hia  abode  for  eight  yean,  being  only  (even 
years  old  when  he  ascended  it.  He  then  removed 
toamoantain  called  *  the  Wonderful  Mountnin*(rj 
Uttunanhv  Spos),  from  which  he  derived  his  epi- 
thet ThaumaatoriteB:  here  he  afterwarda  established 
a  monastery,  in  which  he  resided  for  the  rest  of  his 
)iri%  having  another  column  erected  for  his  domicile. 
He  waa  ordained  priest  by  Dionyaius,  bishop  of 
Seleuceia,  but  in  what  year  is  not  known.  He  died 
in  his  aeven^-fifih  year,  and  in  the  forty-fifUi  of 
his  abode  on  his  second  column,  probably  in  or 
about  A.  D.  £96.  The  prolix  life  of  him  from 
which  we  have  taken  the  above  particulars,  was 
written  by"  Nicephonis  Magisier  Antiochiae,**  a 
writer  of  a  later  but  unascertained  period,  and  is 
fiill  minelei,  visions,  and  other  legendary  ma^ 
ten.  It  ia  given,  with  a  Talnable  Commutarmi 
Praemia  by  Coutad  Jannin^us,  in  thereto  &uuv 
lorum  MaU,  a.  d.  xxiv.  vol.  v.  p.  29il,  Slc 

Several  writings  are  ascribed  to  the  younger 
Symeon  the  Stylite.  They  arc,  1.  Iltpl  tht6vuv, 
De  fmagtMUnu,  mentioned  1^- Jounnes  Damaacenus, 
who  dtea  a  paasage  from  it  among  the  nmagea 
anbjoined  to  Iiis  own  third  nation  on  the  same 
mbjecL  It  may  be  doubted,  however,  whether 
the  title  applies  to  the  work  from  which  tho  cita- 
tion is  made,  or  merely  describes  the  subject  of 
the  cited  passage.  (Damustifnus,  Ojfra,  vol.  i. 
p.  S86,  ed.  Le  Quieiu)  '2.  'EviaroAi)  *pit  -rin 
lovvri¥m^  fiaaiKtatJSpi»bda  ad  Judutianum  Im- 
peratann,  dted  by  Sophmniua  of  Jerusalem  in  hia 
Sui^tW,  EpurioJa  Synodka  (apud  PhoL  BihliaOi. 
cod.  231).  This  letter  of  Symeon  waa  directed 
againat  the  Nestoriana  and  Eutychiana,  and  was 
nndi  priied  by  Jnatinian,  who  called  it**atR»aii»." 
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(Phot  AUl)  3.  I^i  iSoviAfa  'iMHTtW  rAm  wlw 
JrtirruXif,    Ad  Jmperaioitut  Jn^um  Jmtorcm 

JSpittola,  of  two  lines  only,  given  in  the  life  ot 
Bymeon  by  Nicephorns  (c.  xxiv.  8  189).  4.  'Exi*- 
TuKii  wrff»irni  wpoj  riv  $airt\ia  "loi/o^TkOf  Tii"  rsav. 
Ad  tmpmiortm  JialinumJimiortHtEpi:dola  Qmm- 
As,  exciting  him  to  punish  the  Bamaritana,  giwn 
at  length  in  the  Aeta  GmeSU  Nkatin  aeamdi 
Oeaumuiei  weplimi.  Actio  V.  (.see  CtntaL  voL  iv. 
colL  3»9,  663,  ed.  Hnrdonin).  It  is  unc«ruin 
whether  the  title  indicalea  that  thia  wm  Uie  tifth 
in  some  general  collection  ttf  the  Epblolim  of  Sy- 
meon, or  the  fifth  which  be  had  written  to  the 
emperor.  Its  genuineness  alao  haa  been  diapuied 
■nd  is  vindicated  at  some  length  by  AUatiua  {D» 
Symeom.  Seriptis,  p  18,  Ac).  5.  Tlpir  riw  rots 
'UfWToKvfiMS  iouharof  trraupo^KoKa  S*»naii 
JaiOToAif,  Ad  SanetimmKm  m  HieromJymit  Same- 
taa  Cnuk  GuiodBm  7%ona«m  M^iitiata^  given  at 
length  in  tiia  FHa  &  Marlim  matiia  ^^mmmu 
JtiMoris,  c  vii.  g  $3,  &G.  (apud  Ada  SoMctomm 
Mmk  vol  V.  p.  426).  6.  A  letter  to  Bvagriua  the 
ecclesiastieal  hisiorian,  mentioned  by  him  {H.  E. 
vi  23).  6.  Devotional  compoaitiona,  as  T^wrcffHo, 
TVoponci  a.  Hymmi^  and  E^oi,  /'rsHa,  mentioDed 
byAllatiu(aji£.p.21)aiextnnt{n  MS.  A  dioit 
*AMi  Oiba//jniMwfa  given  in  the  life  of  Symeon 
by  Nicephonis,  c  ^iL  §109.  7.  Strmonea  Aacttici 
XXXVI.,  Rapotmma  ad  QKMnta  XXV^  and 
j!mlle)i/i(wXTJrr/.,are  extant  in  an  Arabic  version 
at  Rome  (Aasemani,  Biilio/h.  OrientaL  toL  ii.  p. 
510) ;  and  the  Sermonei  at  Oxford  also.  {OUaiof. 
JtfiMDrm  .iiyUw  tt  flOemiaa,  voL  L  &  S&a) 

Beuda  the  lifle  <^  Symeon,  from  which  our  ac- 
count ia  chiefly  taken,  various  pnruculars  an  re- 
corded by  Evagrius  {H.  E.  v.  21,  vi.  23),  the  con- 
tempOTaryand  countryman  of  liw  Saint ;  by  the 
biographer  of  St.  Martha,  the  mother  of  Symeon, 
apparently  a  contemporary  ;  by  Joannes  Damasoe- 
Rus  {I.  e.  p.  378),  who  citea  a  paakage  fntn  a  lost 
life  of  Symeon  by  Arcadiua  of  Cyprua ;  in  the 
Acta  CoieUii  Nieaad  Secntidi,  Actio  IV.  (CumcJ. 
vol.  iv.  coL  217  and  632),  where  two  extncU  are 
given  from  an  anonymoua  life  of  Symeon,  perhnpn 
that  by  Arcadiua ;  and  by  Nicephorua  Callisci 
(H.  E  xviii  24)  ;  Allatiua  (De  ^moon.  Skr^-tis, 
pp.  17 — 22)  ;  Janninghus  (npud  Ada  fiunctorKm^ 
I,  e.)  i  Cave  {Hut.  Litt.  ad  ann.  527,  vol.  i.  p. 
508) ;  Pabricins  {BUdiotK  Graet.  vol.  x.  pp.  32o, 
o24,  vol.  xi.  p.  299) ;  and  Daroniua  (AMoki  ad 
onn.  574.  §g  vi.  viii.  ix). 

83.  SrvLiTxa  Turtius,  Phbsbytxk  »t 
Arcuihandrita.  a  third  pilbr  Saint  of  the 
name  of  Symeon  ia  reverenct^  by  the  Greek  aiid 
Coptic,  or  Egyptian  Jacobite,  Churches,  on  the 
26th  or  27th  July.  He  is  mentioned  here  only 
to  prevent  his  being  confounded  with  either  of  the 
prweding.  He  is  perhaps  the  same  with  the 
Symeon  Stylites  of  Aegae  in  Cilida,  mentioned  by 
.Joannes  Hoachua  [Pratum  ^'rtfuofa,  c  57)  u 
having  been  killed  by  lightning ;  andwidi  ^^Symroii 
Monachus  Confessor  in  Sicilia"  (perfaape  an  error 
fnr  Cilicia),  who  appears  in  some  ancient  Latiu 
Marij/roioffia  on  the  27th  July.  {Aalii  Siuieiui-uiit 
Juiii,  a.  d.  xxvi.  vol.  vL  p.  310  ;  Allaiitia,  IM 
Symatm.  Seriplk^  p.  22  ;  Fabrib  BUdidk.  6*iwe. 
vol  X.  p.  525.) 

34.  THAuaiATUROUn.  There  is  a  letter  noticed 
by  Allatiusaa  extant  in  MS.,  which,  after  having  been 
trausUted  from  the  original  Greek  into  Syriae,and 
from  Syriac  into  Amine,  was,  under  the  mistafcan  im- 
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prMstnn  tTiat  the  original  wu  iMt,  retnuidRted  from 
Arahic  into  Qreek.  Thii  letter  wm  written  by  Sy- 
nieon  ThfiuniattnpiB  to  mother  Symeon  des^aated 
Fiicliatus,  who  derired  hii  lineage  from  one  of  the 
emperon  or  CaesBn:  'EinffToAi?  toS  iylov  Sn- 
/Mcay  TOO  SaVfutruvpyoB  dwtffTttXt  xp6t  rtfa 
-rif  M  yivovt  Ka&rapet  fyKktiffror  fUr  y^t^ 
fUiw,  ^pidola  S.  ^fnuoim  Tiammatmiyi  quam 
Mbtf  ad  qmaidam  Kndklmt  gnm  iPaAMtoHi  a 
CoMem.  Then  is  some  kmob  to  osnjeetme  that 
Symeon  Thanmatntgas  li  identical  with  theyoonger 
Symeon  the  Stylite  [No.  33].  (Allatiut,  De  Sy- 
Serii)tu^  p.  179 ;  Fabricios,  BibHoA.  Oraee. 
zi.  p.  299.) 

S5.  THKoLootm  JcNioit  ».  Novini  Thbolo- 
Gin  (d  ¥t«t  MXoTOf).   [Na  16.] 

88.  or  Thissalonica.  Little  it  known  of  the 
penonal  hiitory  of  Sjrmeon,  archbiihop  of  Thessa- 
lonica,  except  diat  he  lived  in  the  first  half  of  the 
fifteenth  centnry,  and  held  hia  >ee  for  between  live 
and  ux  years,  dying  Sept.  a.  d.  1439,  abont  six 
mnnthi  hefore  Theualonica  wiii  taken  by  the  Tarks 
under  Amnnith.  Joannes  Anagnostes,  in  hia  D» 
ThemUoniotiM  Ejtddio  Narratio  (e.  3X  Ijaa  noticed 
the  death  of  Symeon,  who  was  generally  lamented ; 
and  relates  a  cnrioua  dream, by  which  bis  decease  and 
the  snbeeqaent  ruin  of  the  city  were  supposed  to  be 
portended.  Symetm  was  tke  imthor  of  ssmal  theo- 
logfotl  works  much  esteemed  In  the  Oredc  Chnrefa. 
The^  were  published  under  the  care  of  Doaitheos, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  folio,  Jasay,  I68S.  A 
Honiaic  veraion  of  the  wh(4e  waa  pabliabed,  4to. 
Iieipaic,  1791.  Some  of  the  works  have  been  alao 
published  separately.  (Allatiiis,Z>sj^niMnR.  S^r^Xu, 
pp.  185—194  ;  fabric.  BiUiaA.  Oraee.  toL  xL  p. 
3^  fte. ;  Cav^  Hid.  LitL  Appmtia  Whanon 
and  Gery,  ad  annos  1410,  1418,  toL  it.  pp.  113, 
1 14  ;  Le  Qaien,  Orient  ChriaUai'it,  vol,  iL  eoU  58; 
Oudin,  OommeT^rija  d«  Scriptorib,  Eeckt.  vol.  iii 
col.  -2243,  &c) 

»7.  VBNiaABiUS.    [No.  24.] 

88.  Xi-LocEHciNim.   [No.H.]  [J.aM.] 

SVMMACHUS.  ]•  SriCMACRint,  proconsul 
of  Achiiia.  to  whom  two  laws  of  Constantina  the 
Great  were  sent  in  A.  D.  319  (Cod.  Tbeod.  3.  dt 

4.  as.  1,  15),  was  probiUily  the-fother  of 

2.  L.  AuRBLiDs  AvuNiD*  SvHHACHim,  who 
flonrished  abont  the  middle  of  the  fourth  eentnir, 
and  is  described  by  Ammianus  Marcellinu*  (xxvii. 
3.  3  3X  as  worthy  of  being  ranked  among  the 
brightest  models  of  learning  and  nrtae.  From  an 
ihnvription  formerly  preserved  in  the  Capitol,  and 
now  in  the  vestibule  of  the  Vatican  Library,  we 
leant  that  he  oyoyed  at  variona  perioda  the  digni- 
ties of  i«aefi»ct  of  the  city  (a.  d.  364X  an  office  in 
wliich  he  was  the  sncceasar  of  Apronianos  (Amm. 
Marc.  L  c),  of  consul  (snSect.  a.  d.  376  ?),  of  pro- 
pmeffct  of  the  praetorium  at  Rome  aiid  propnefect 
of  tlie  neighbouring  provinoea,  of  praefectua  an- 
nonae,  of  pontiles  major,  and  of  quiBdecemvir 

5.  F.  In  A.  K  860^  be  waa  deapalcbod  on  BQ  em- 
baasy  to  the  emperor  Constantina,  «t  that  time  in 
the  East  (Amm.  Marc.  xxi.  12.  g  24),  and  at 
different  periods  executed  various  diplomatic  mis- 
sions, to  the  entire  aatiafiiction  of  the  nobility.  Aa 
a  tribute  to  hia  wisdom,  influence,  and  eloqnence, 
he  was  usually  called  upon  to  deliver  hia  opinion 
first  in  delibentionB  of  tha  senate,  and  ttuU  body, 
with  the  consent  and  approbation  of  the  emperors 
Valeni  and  VnlentiniaiinB,  passed  a  vote  that  a 
gildsd  itatne  akoold  be  enetad  iu  liononr  of  him, 


which  was  defeated  on  the  29th  of  April  d. 
377  in  tbecoHnlshipof  Otatianus  Augustus  (IV.) 
and  Henbandei.  By  his  wife,  the  daughter  of 
Acyndinua,  he  was  the  father  of 

3.  Q.  AuRiLiua  SrtiKACHUf),  who  flourished 
towards  the  close  of  the  fourth  century,  and 
stood  fivremost  among  his  contemporaries  as  a 
scholar,  a  statesman,  and  an  orator.  Educated  in 
Gaul  (SymmRcb.  £^  ix.  88),  ^>pBventiy  at  fiotv- 
deaux  or  Toolouse,  in  that  the  moat  renowned 
seminaries  in  the  world,  in  early  life  he  brenna 
devoted  to  the  liberal  arts.  By  his  example  and 
authority  he,  at  a  subsequent  period,  inspirad  for  a 
time  new  life  and  vigour  into  the  liteiature  of  his 
oonntry,  which  bad  long  been  wasting  hj  gradual 
decay,  and  seemed  now  to  be  bst  approaching  the 
hour  of  diaaelution.  Having  disefaaiged  the  liui»< 
tions  of  quaestor  and  praetor,  he  was  afterwards 
appointed  (a.  d.  3'I5,  Cod.  Theod.  8.  tit  5.  s.  25) 
Corrector  of  Lucania  and  the  Bruttii ;  in  a.  d.  373 
(Cod.  Theod.  12.  tiL  I.  s.  73;  comp.  Symnuch. 

viii.  1 0,  X.  3)  he  waa  proconsul  of  Africn,  and 
became,  probably  about  the  same  time,  a  membtt 
of  the  pontifical  college.  His  seal  for  the  ancient 
Eiith  of  Rome,  which  exercia«d  tltroi^ont  life  a 
marked  influence  on  his  character,  checked  for  a 
while  the  prosperous  current  of  his  {ortnnes,  and 
involved  him  in  danger  and  dlagnoa.  Fw  hnvinf 
been  ehoaen  by  the  senate  on  account  of  Ma  sniv 
paaring  eloquence  to  remonstrate  with  Oratian  on 
the  removal  of  the  altar  of  victory  (a.  d.  383) 
from  their  council  hall,  and  on  the  curtailment  m 
the  sums  annually  allowed  for  the  maintenance  of 
the  Veatal  Virftins,  and  for  the  public  celebration 
of  sacred  rites,  he  was  ordered  by  the  indignant 
emperor  to  quit  the  presence,  uid  to  witbdnw 
himself  to  a  distance  of  one  hundred  miles  from 
Rome-  Nothing  daunted  by  this  repulse,  when 
appointed  piaefect  of  the  city  (a.  d.  384)  after  the 
death  of  hu  persecutor,  he  addressed  an  elaborate 
episUe  to  Vwentinianiia  again  urging  the  reston^ 
tiim  of  the  pagan  deitiea  to  their  fimnar  honoan. 
The  BpplicatiMi  was  agun  imsueoeaBfMl,  but  did 
not  upiHi  this  occasion  prove  personally  injurious 
to  the  promoter,  who  was,  however,  aoon  exposed 
to  a  hsiaard  still  more  perilous  than  any  which  he 
had  previoB^y  enconntored.  In  consequence  of 
the  hostile  feelings  which  he  natuially  cherished 
against  Oratian,  he  bad  always  aympathiaed  with 
Moximua,  by  whom  that  prince  had  been  conquered 
and  slain.  When  the  pretender  waa  threatening 
(a.  d.  387)  to  invade  Italy  his  cause  waa  openly  ad- 
vocated by  Synunachus,  who  upon  the  arrival  ai 
Tbeodosiaa  was  impeached  of  treason,  and  farced  to 
take  refuge  in  a  sanctnary.  Having  been  speedily 
pardoned  through  the  intercession  of  nnmarou  and 
powerful  friends  he  expressed  his  contrition  and 
gratitude  in  an  i^li^dc  address  to  the  oonqnaror, 
by  whom  he  vnu  not  only  freely  foigiven,  but  waa 
received  into  &vour  and  elevated  to  the  consulship 
in  A.  s.  89U  iBti  dnring  the  iBniainder  of  his  lin 
he  Bj^eors  to  have  taken  an  active  part  in  puUic 
offiiirs.  Thedateof hisdeathtstinknowD,butonecf 
his  letters  (til  50)  was  written  as  late  aa  a.  n.  403, 
and  he  wns  certiunly  alive  when  the  poem  of  Pru- 
dentins,  usually  aistgned  to  A.  D.  404,  was  pub- 
lished. His  personal  character  seems  to  have  been 
unimpeachable,  as  he  performed  the  duties  of  the 
high  offices  which  he  filled  in  aucceasicp  with  a 
degree  of  miUness,  fiminesit  and  intagri^,  sddom 
fooad  among  statesmen  in  that  corrupt  age.   'f  ba 
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chinrx  ngadf  prefeired,  ind  ontnpported  It  nny 
dfninct  «vidi>BGn,  that  hn  abiuvd  hu  power  wlieii 
CJiief  mag^itimte  of  Itmue,  in  order  U  npprsu  the 
Chriatinne,  Hemi  totally  deetitnta  of  foandatien. 
That  Us  leianra  honn  were  devoted  axcluaively  to 
literary  purauita,  Keini  erident  from  the  namermw 
aliiuions  id  hit  apiulM  ta  the  undiaa  in  whi«h  be 
wae  enraged,  and  kia  frieodahip  with  Aaaonia* 
and  other  diatingawhed  anthm  of  that  epo^ 
prove*  that  be  d^hted  in  aaaoeiaiing  and  cor- 
te^Midii^  with  tlw  learned.  Hi»  wealth  miut 
haTe  been  prodigtoua,  for  in  addition  to  hiatown 
maiuion  on  the  Caeiiaii  HiU  {JS^  iii.  13,  ftS,  rii. 
18X  and  aerctal  boniaa  in  tba  dty  which  be  lent 
to  hii  fnenda,  he  poetiiBi  npwarda  of  a  doaen 
vllbu  in  the  moat  delightfiil  parte  of  Italy,  mtay 
detached  Eanni.  together  arilb  eatatea  In  Sicily  and 
Muiritauia.  Itie  following  {nacription  cootaiiu 
a  list  of  his  bonoiin  ud  Utm  w  lacordad  by  bit 
•on :  — 

Q.  AuR.  SraiifACHo.  V.  C.  Quam.  Pubt. 

POMTIPICL  MaIORL  Cv&RBCTDItl.  JjUCANUK.  BT. 
I)nlTTIORi;iI.  COKFTL  ORBIHia.  TVRTIL  PHOtiONa. 

ArajCAK.  Pbaki'.  Usa  Coa.  Ordikahio.  Ora- 
roRL  D»8RfiTi8RiK%  Q.  Fab.  Mbh.  Syhha- 
CHVK  V.  C.  Patrl  Optimo. 

The  extant  works  of  Symmachiu  conuat  of 
letters  and  fiagHienta  of  speeches. 

I.  Bputoiarum  Libri  X,  published  after  bis 
death  by  hia  soi^  The  last  book  contains  his 
ofHuial  correapondence,  and  ia  chiefly  composed  of 
the  lettera  presented  by  him  when  praeftct  of  the 
city  to  the  emperon  ander  whom  be  serred.  The 
remaining  books  conprisa  r  multitnde  vi  epistles, 
many  of  then  notes  extending  to  a  fow  lines  only, 
addressed  to  a  wide  circle  of  relations,  friends,  and 
ooqimintances.  They  relate  for  the  moat  part  to 
nuLtt^raof  little  moment,  and  notwithatandtng  the 
{liaises  so  liberally  btvisbed  by  Pditian  and  Laetaa, 
are,  takan  as  a  whole,  nuuteiasting  and  dsatitata 
of  Taliw.  The  atyla  is  abdieiatal  with  gnat  and 
pabiful  diUgMice.  Plii^  was  tba  object  piopoaed 
for  imitation,  and  we  an  presented  with  a  stiff  copy 
of  a  stiff  model,  in  which  the  dmnemte  taste  and 
decaying  Latiiijty  of  the  foum  centory  are  en- 
grafted en  Ae  solemn  pedantry  and  eM  aSectatien 
of  the  n^baL  Wa  must,  bowever,  nake  an 
exceptiwi  in  bvour  of  the  most  highly  finished  and 
important  piece  in  the  collection,  the  celobraled 
L-pintle  **  DDD.  Valentiniano,  Theodouo  et  Arcadio 
semper  Anggg.,"  entreating  them  to  restore  the 
Altar  of  Victory  to  its  ancient  position  in  the 
senate  house.  This  document,  whether  we  con- 
^dertbejodidoua  choice  of  ^arguments  employed, 
the  skilful  anangemeut  according  to  which  uiey 
succeed  and  mutually  support  each  other,  the  art 
with  which  they  are  developed,  the  pointed  energy 
with  whi^  tbey  an*  enforced,  and  at  the  same 
time  the  tona  of  moderation  and  libei^ity  which 
pervades  the  whole,  impresses  as  with  deep  admi- 
tadou  of  the  genius,  learning,  dialectic  acuteness, 
and  eloqoeiioe  of  the  author,  who  seema  to  have 
lacked  nothing  but  a  good  cause  for  the  display  of 
his  taloits.  Notwilhstsnding  ^e  folly  and  Eslse- 
neas  of  the  doctrines  wfaiidi  be  adrocatea,  Uiis  slate 
paper  is  infi^elf  sap«or  as  a  Utenry  compoaition 
and  a  woib  of  art  to  the  wdtknown  reply  of  Sl 
Ambrouas,  which  is  verbose,  abusive,  and  not 
always  honest. 

II.  NavtM  Oratiammat  FngnmUa.  Although 
we  wen  told  by  SocfateB(/f.£,  V.  14)Biid  Caliixtus 


{Httl.  xii.  21)  that  Symroachua  \aA  paKKshrd 
many  speeches  which  were  greatly  admired  (Ctot 
dpferoiu),  not  a  single  nmnant  of  these  was  known 
to  exist  nntil  very  recently,  when  Mai  discovered 
ia  one  of  the  palimpsests  erf  the  Amliroaiaii  library, 
fh^jinenla  of  eight  oiatiom,  and  subsequently  in 
molbar  portloa  of  tba  saoM  palimpsest,  depoaited 
in  the  Vatin,  seme  addilioital  fragmenU  of  tbcK 
eightandalao  a  portion  of  a  nintik  The  titlei 
are,  1.  Lamdaa  m  Faltmlwuaimm  mAnm 
Um  I.  Wa  have  twenty-three  abort  du^>l«1 
nearly  entire ;  the  beginnii^  and  the  end  of  th? 
speech  an  botii  wantiag.  3.  lamia  aa  Vakmtimiit- 
RKM  acKjorm  Awgwritim  II,  Eitending  ts  twmty 
chapters,  ia  which  there  an  several  blanks  and 
imperfectiona  \  the  beginnii^  and  th«  end  an 
wanting.  S.  Ltutdt*  m  GnUmutm  Amgmatmm. 
Extending  to  twdve  chapter*  interrupted  by  twa 
blanks  i  the  bt^nning  and  the  end  are  wanting. 
4.  Xtiwtes  aa  Patrt*.  Extending  to  four  ehaplm ; 
the  begtoning  and  the  end  an  wantii^ .  A.  On*- 
tkt  pro  Patn,  returning  thanks  ibc  the  deration  of 
Ills  fiiiher  to  the  consaltthipu  Ten  chi^tnw.  iuirr- 
rapted  by,  one  blank  ;  the  beginning  and  the  «)d 
both  wanting.  6.  OraUo  pro  Trygttioy  ncnm- 
meuding  the  son  of  bis  friend  Tiygetins  for  the 
praetoruip  (see  Ep.  i.  44).  Four  chapters ; 
the  beginning  and  the  end  both  wanting.  7. 
Oralio  pro  Sj/mnio,  recommending  the  rienuion  ot 
Syneuua,  the  son  of  his  friend  Jnlianus,  to  the 
dignity  of  a  senator  (see  lip.  v.  43).  Se\i-ii 
chaptan  intempted  by  a  Uank,  the  portion  whicb 
■■  fbllowa  tba  third  chapter  hariug  been  obtained 
fi«B  At  Vatican  HS.  Wa  have  ben  tbe  com- 
meaosment  o(  the  speech.  8.  Oi-atio  pro  Ffuno 
Sevtro.  Foot  chapten ;  the  begiuntng  and  the 
end  both  wanting.  9,  Oratiopra  VaUrio  Foriu- 
maiOt  on  behalf  ^  a  high-born  but  poor  individinl 
who  was  nnaUe  to  defray  the  ezpsnseo  ineorml  by 
oAeenoflba  Mala  Fivacbaptan )  tbs  beginning 
and  the  end  an  bofa  wanting.  It  will  be  aera 
that  tbe  above  an  all  «f  Ruauegyikal  or  compli- 
mntary  cbaiacler,  and  wliile  tbey  exhibit  consider- 
ableeomtnand  of  language  and  grace  of  a^qireasinn, 
do  not  afibrd  an  opportunity  for  tbe  derab^inient 
of  oratorical  powen  of  a  high  order. 

Wa  mRy  gather  from  noUces  in  the  apiatle*  and 
in  other  writen  tba  argmnmits  of  ■emai  lost  om- 
tions,  such  as  Paiugj/riaa  T^eodoni  temori$  ( Ir^i. 
it,  18.):  Po»^ffS/rieM  Mamimi  tyrmni  (Socrat. 
H.  B.  V.  14,  eomp.  ^  ii.  81)  ;  OntOa  de  alro- 
ga»da  osaaura  {Ep.  iv.  2S,  4fi,  v.  9)  ;  OnUio  >lt 
PotybiiJiUo  {Ep.  iv.  45)  ;  Onttio  contra  GildtmMt^ 
<£^iv.4)!  GraHanm  aetw  {Ep.  ni,  &0.  This 
as  Hai  sugg^sU,  wa*  perhaps  not  an  station  bat  u» 
epistle,  comp.  Ep.  ii.  22,  iii.  8 1 ). 

Symmaehus  composed  in  verse  as  well  as  proM'. 
amoiw  other  Hoductimis  a  poetic  histocy  of  BaulL 
See^Unealn^L  1. 

Jomaadaa  (d»  RJm  GtL.  1ft)  quotes  a  long  pas- 
sage from  an  historical  work  by  Symmachua,  biii  it 
is  extnmely  doubtful  whether  this  Symmachua  is 
the  aame  peraon  with  the  Synmiachus  we  have 
now  been  discussing. 

The  editio  princ^  of  the  misttes  of  Synimn- 
chua,  which  contuns  bat  a  small  number  of  leiternt 
was  printed  in  4to.,  by  Bartbolomaen*  Crnischoa 
of  Ameria,  and  although  without  date  or  namrt  ot 
place,  is  known  to  have  been  published  during  the 
pontificate  of  Pope  Julius  II.^  that  is,  a.  d.  IMS — 
1513.  Tbe  second  editkm,  4iq.  Aigeiituat.  IdlO, 
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it  alto  yury  imperfect ;  but  in  thoM  printed  M 
Baal*.  Sto.  1M9,  Paru,  4to.  1580,  and  Vignou 
•ltd  bii  hein,  1587, 1598,  and  1601,  the  mUection 
wa>  gradually  enlaiged  from  MSS>,  until  it  attainod 
to  ita  present  munitade.  No  really  good  edition 
of  then  letten  am  yel  ^ipewvd,  but  the  moat 
iiaefal  fiir  general  purpoaea  ue  tkoae  of  Juntoa, 
4to.  Paiia,  1604,  and  of  Scioppins,  4to.  Mogunt. 
1608. 

Tlie  fragments  of  the  eight  speeches  were  first 
pahlishad  by  Angelo  Mai,  8ro.  MediobuL  1815,  in 
a  volume  which  was  nprinted,  page  for  page,  at 
Frankfort,  8va.  1816,  mad  they  wUl  be  foand  ap- 
pended to  Niebahr's  edition  of  Fnnto.  8to.  1816. 
The  extended  fragmenta,  comprisiog  the  additions 
to  the  eight  speeches,  and  the  remains  of  the  ninth 
oblainod  from  the  Vatican  MS.,  are  contained  in 
the  **  Seriptoram  Vetamm  Noth  Collectio  e  Vati- 
cann  Codidbua  edita  ab  Angelo  Moio,"  4to.  Rom., 
1H*25,  roL  i. ;  see  also  Meyer,  Orator.  Jiontau. 
J^nunta,  pp.  627 — 636,  2d  ed. 

4.  Q.  Fauunus  Mkmmiub  Syhmachub,  son  of 
the  preceding,  by  his  wife  Rusticiana,  daughter  of 
Orfitoa.  Like  nia  Atther  he  held  tb«  offices  of 
qoaestor,  praetor,  ud  pnomsal  of  Aftiea ;  the 
huter  in  a.d.  4l5  (Cod.  Hieod.  11.  tit  SO.  s.  65). 
It  is  uncertain  whether  he  otot  UtaiiMd  to  the 
eonsalship,  but  Mai  seems  to  htTo  proved  that  he 
was  city  praefiact  in  a.  d.  418. 

6.  Q.  AoKSLujb  SvHUACHtia,  who  hehl  the 
consnlsjiip  along  with  AKtius,  in  a.  446,  was  in 
all  ^bobtlity  uw  sob  of  the  pnoedine,  and  thete- 
fbn  the  gnodfon  d  the  ontor.  fie  wtm  the 
father  of 

6.  Q.  AuRBLina  Mkuhius  Svhhacuus,  who 
was  a  Christian  and  the  &thei>-in-l8W  of  BoSdiins. 

(For  full  information  regarding  the  lifo  and  wriv 
ings  of  Symmachus,  of  his  ancestors  and  of  his 
descendants,  see  the  **  Conunentarii  Pnterii  ds 
Symmacho"  by  Mai,  in  the  first  Tolume  of  the 
**  Scriptonun  Veterum  Nova  Colleetio "  noticed 
abore.  In  this  diiaertadon  references  will  be  foiuid 
to  all  those  passages  in  the  ancient  writers  whidi 
bear  npon  the  snbject.)  [W.  R.] 

ST'MMACHUS,  a  physician  at  Rome  in  the 
first  eentnry  after  Christ,  mentioned  by  Martial 
(t.9.  vi.  70,TiL18).  [W.  A.  G.) 

SYMPO'SIUS,  CAEO.IUS  FIRMIA'NUS. 

[FlKMIANUS.] 

SYNCELLUS,  an  eodesiastieal  Ude  borne  by 
aeTeral  BynntiiM  writan.  The  Synealliw  was 
the  dioaen  and  eonfidential  companion,  cun- 
nionly  the  destined  successor,  of  a  patriarch. 
Among  the  personages  who  bore  this  title  were 
Demetrius  Syncellns,metropolilanof  Cyaieus  [Dn- 
HSTRiua,  literary.  No.  17]  i  Elias  Syncellos  [Eu- 
AB.  No.  9]  ;  Oeorgins  Syneellns  the  Chnmolc^st, 
(jaoted  frequently  by  his  title  only, "  Synoellaa.'* 
[GiORGitJa,  literary  and  ecclesiastical,  N%46]; 
Michael  Syncellaaof  JeruBAlem,of  whom  we  subjoin 
an  account,  Michael  Syneellns  of  Comitanunaple, 
otherwise  Michael  Monaebos  [Hichakl,  Bysan- 
tine  writers,  Noi  9],  ud  StepfaRniu  Syncellus, 
Metropolitan  of  Nicomedia,  wnose  treatise,  Dr 
Ir^pliei  Amimae  D'auiam  was  (perhaps  is)  extaut 
in  HS.  in  the  original  Greek  text  in  the  King's 
Libnuy  at  Paris.  Codd.  melxiL  No.  2,  and  mdiv. 
No.  13.  (Fabric.  UMiotk.  Onue.  vol.  xi  p.  715; 
Otaieg.  Oodd.  MStirum  Biblwtk.  Remat,  vol  ii. 
pp.235.  S4S.  FoL  Pnris.  1740.)       [J.  C.  M.1 
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a  Greek  writer  of  the  lower  emigre,  serenl  of  whose 
woricB  have  been  published.  FrMu  his  life  of  Theo- 
dore Studita,  and  from  a  letter  ot  Theodore  Stndita 
to  him  (Theodor.  StndiL  I^titloL  lifai  iL  Ep.  213, 
apnd  Sirmond.  Ojrnn  Forso,  vol.  v.  p.  7  83),  we  learn 
that  he  was  a  eantemponvy,  ^iparenlly  a  disd^  in 
the  monastic  lifeof  that  busy eeeleaiastic( who  died 
A.  D.  826  \  that  he  was  Syncellus  of  the  Greek  patri- 
arch of  Jerusalem,  KixtotK  avyKtAX^  'Ayur*o\lrT^ 
and  that  be  snpp<«ted  the  wonhip  of  images  in  the 
great  controvetay  on  tbat  subject  in  the  ninth  cen- 
tury. From  the  title  to  his  Greek  version  of  a 
letter  of  Tlieodon  Abucara  (Thkodorus,  literary 
and  ecclesiastical,  Nu.  8}  we  gather  that  he  was 
Syneellns  to  Thomas  who  held  the  patriarchate  of 
Jerusalem  for  about  twenty  years,  from  a.  D.  8Ul, 
or,  aceofding  to  other  accounts,  from  807.  Mi- 
chael, however,  must  have  enrrived  both  Theodora 
Stsdiia  and  the  patriatch  Th<Hnaa,  f^  he  lu&rcd 
a  long  imprisonment  for  his  defence  of  image  wor> 
ship  ill  the  reign  of  the  iconoclastic  emperor  Theo- 
p'hilus,  which  extended  from  a.d.  829  to  842. 
(Theophanes  ContinuaL  Da  TkeajMlo,  c  15.  p.  G6, 
edit.  Paris,  p.  106,  ed.  Bonn. ;  Cedienns,  Cbeifieisi^ 
p.  522,  ed.  Paris,  vol  iL  p.  117,  ed.  Bmn.)  Ba- 
nsuosphtces  his  im{»isonment  in  A.D.  835.  These 
few  beta  oonstitnte  all  that  is  known  of  tbe  life  of 
MichaeL 

His  works  are,  1.  'E^Ka^iov  tU  rir  iytov  Aio- 
vuatoy.  Smeomum  ZHomfm  Areopagitai.  A  pasa- 
agd  from  this  is  quoted  by  Snidns  (s.  v.).  This  was 
first  printed  in  the  Latin  version  of  Oodefridas  TiK 
mannns,  a  Carthouan  monk  of  Paria,  Sro.  Paris, 
1546,  and  was  speedily  followed  by  Uie  Qrerk 
text,  edited  by  Tilmannus.  4to.  Paris,  1547.  The 
Greek  text,  and  a  new  liOtin  versiim  by  Basi- 
lius  Milbuius,  were  given  by  Corderius  in  bis  edi-. 
tion  of  tile  Optra  S.  Di<my$a  Areopag^,  vol.  ii. 
pp.  207,  &c  fol.  Antwerp,  1634.  In  all  Uieso 
editions  the  author's  title  is  given  ZifrycAoj, 
Syngelus,  as  it  is  alto  by  Suidaa.  2.  'Zynlfuoy  cii 
Toit  dyious  rov  Bcov  ifXTli^^  koI  Ayyikoui 
itat  wdirat  rdt  twovfOfUm  SwdfMis.  Emxtmmm 
tmdorwDnarekaiigaUmmttia^Amm  oiaaiMi- 
ooabsfmm  potntatwm.  This  is  given  by  Con^ 
b^s,wtth  a  Latin  version,  in  the  second  volnmeof 
hie  .diMterHUM  iVMwm,  Fol.  Paris,  1 648;  and  the 
Latin  version  of  Coinb(!rit  is  given  iu  the  Mamma 
BiUiUAem  J'atrum,  vuL  xiv.  Fol.  Lyon,  1677. 
3.  A  Greek  version  of  the  letter  of  Theodore  Abu- 
cara,  described  elsewhere.  [Thsodoros,  literary 
and  eedestastkal.  No.  3.]  4.  tiix"^  avyidXov 
'It^otroAivuM'  AfCfAAoi  Ttpi  rov  ipMS^ou  vferreut. 
MiAajUii  SyKceii  Hierctofyworum  LUteUm  de  Or- 
i&odoxa  Fide,  s.  Fn^rttio  Fidei.  This  is  given  by 
Montfaucon,  with  a  Latin  veruon,  in  his  SiUio- 
theea  CouHn.  [l  90,  ttc  6.  Mi;ca4A  wptvturipov 
mi  ovyf^AAou  roS  dvooToAiKoti  Bp^yov  twv 
aoAvumy  lUBiAos  vtpl  tqi  toS  \6you  ff-m^dfwt, 
<rx*5iaofc(7a  if  'tUttoif  T^t  Hcffovora/iios  atnjir« 
Ao^ifpov  SiOK^Mv  f  lAood^v  vol  \ayo9iTov, 
daSlu  PrtAgieri  tl  ^/muili  Apoitatioat  Sidu  H»- 
rotofyviitaiKU  Metkodiu  de  Omilirme&me  Oralioau, 
extempore  eomporita  Edeuat  Afewpotamiae  rcgatu 
Lasari  Diacom,  Pkilotopki,  tl  Logatketa».  We  give 
the  title  from  a  MS.  in  the  Medicean  liluaijc 
at  Florence  (Bondini,  Caiali^.  Codd.  MSlormni 
Orate.  Biblwtk.  Medie.  Laurent,  vol.  ii,  col.  206;i. 
which  we  believe  gives  tbe  author  correcUy ;  but 
the  tract  has  been  repeatedly  printed  under  the 
name  of  Oeoiptts  Lecapenus  [OuHtGiuat  liteniy 
DigiUzeaby  VjCKSglC 
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■nd  Mdenutical,  No.  SO],  and  was  p'inled  nndflr 
the  mama  of  the  ml  anthar,  with  the  gnuntitatkal 
uvMiM  of  Alexander  HauiQconUtM.  Sm  Vntke^ 
J  745.  i.  B(o>  K«l  ToXrrtta  tm  dfffov  warfit  -^ftrnt 
m1  rfpahcT^nw  rov  BiegitpBii  rev  tmv  SrOd^Mi' 

Kda  X  Mart  S.  Putru  noilri  M  Omftmaru  Thao- 
Jori  PnuptmU  SludHantm  OMwr^pto  a  Miekaek 
Momadto.  It  ia  with  mhw  hcuMioD  th«t  m  dm 
tliia  tntpapby,  which  ii  giren  widi  •  Luiii  WMon 
in  the  mh  volume  of  the  Optra  Vatia  of  the  Je- 
Miit  Somond,  wnong  the  woriii  of  Michael  Syneel- 
lue.  It  u  eUewhen  [Mkhail,  Bj-santine  writera, 
No.  9]  pren  MnoDg  Uie  w<vki  of  Michari,  monk 
•ud  SyiwHIu*  of  Conttantinof^  who  lived  eMDc- 
wtwl  mm  tlMB  «n  Miduiol.  Tb»  nihonhip  ia  a 
quMtmi  OB  which  critica  are  diTidml ;  the  worlc, 
bftw»TW,  bean  mariti  of  being  written  bj  «  can- 
tenponr  J  of  Theodore,  wbich  our  Michael  wu,  but 
which  ^  ether  Michael  could  hardly  be.  Sevenl 
etber  w«f1»  of  Michael  Syncellua,  including dirmtna 
«arik,aneKlaiitiaM8.  (Fabric.  iWioO.  &raw. 
voLvLm.  IM,3»8,  338,  84A,  S8S,  nl.  i.  (ip. 
199,  930,  'ToL  xi.  pp.  186,  *c.  208;  Bandini, 
ffata/oy.  Cadd.  MSUnm,^  Le.;  It^ui,  He 
BiblMk.  Pairmm;  Care,  Hid.  IM.  ad  aiin.  83fi, 
vol.  ii.  p.  19,  ed.  Oxfiwd.  1740— 4S;  Ondin. 
CvmrntmU  dt  Seripiarih.  fieckf.  vol.  ii.  oA,  48. 
&e.)  [J.  C.  M.] 

SYNB^IUS  (3ur<rMiX  om  of  the  noM  «le- 
ganl  of  die  aaqlent  Chriatian  writm,  ww  •  m^tc 
^Cymae,  and  tneed  hia  deierat  Crom  the  Sparttui 
king  EwyathMBes.  He  devoted  himadf  to  the 
Mudj  of  alt  bnaehea  of  Greek  literature,  fint  in 
kis  owa  cily,  and  aftcrwarda  at  Alexandria,  where 
be  beaid  Hj^atia  ;  and  beenne  celebrated  for  hia 
•kiU  h  eloqUMKO  and  poetry,  aa  well  aa  in  |^i- 
loeophf,  in  which  he  waa  a  follower' of  Plato. 
About  A.  D.  S97,  be  was  sent  by  bis  fellow-citizens 
•r  Cynne  on  an  cnibaaBy  to  Conatantinofde,  to 
present  the  enpenr  Arndins  with  a  cnvrn  of 
gold ;  OB  whiah  nwiion  he  delivered  an  eratirai 
•n  tbia  MTCnunent  of  a  kingdam  (va/il  JiM'tAsfor), 
wUdi  fa  atiU  extMt  Soon  after  this  be  embnead 
Chrirtiaiiity,  and  waa  baptiied  by  Theophilns,  the 
pntriareh  of  Alexandria,  who  had  such  a  aeiiae  of 
his  merits  that,  in  the  year  410,  he  oidained  him 
as  bishop  of  f  tolenwia,  tbe  chief  city  of  the  Libyaa 
Pent^oUa,  aldiough  Syneaius  waa  very  vnwilling 
to  aecapt  Ae  office,  and  enforced  hta  wda  rpaoiqiari 
by  dedaring  that  he  would  not  put  away  hia  wife, 
that  he  diilbelievad  the  reanrraction  of  the  body, 
and  that  hi  other  reapecU  his  studies  and  opinions 
and  pursuits  were  of  a  nature  not  quite  conaiat<mt 
with  the  notions  of  the  atrictly  orthodox.  Theo- 
philaa,  b»wei«r,  OVMmUd  these  objections:  Syne- 
ains  mw  pMmltted  to  retain  bia  wife ;  and  he  very 
soon  made  a  pnbUc  profession  of  bis  belief  in  the 
vpsumction  of  the  body.  He  pieeided  over  his 
dioeew  with  eno^  and  socceaa  for  about  twenty 
yean  AoMHW  h»  nuwt  twaa^aUe  acta  were  the 
coDTinioB  to  Chriadant^  of  tbe  philoeopher  Eva- 
griaa,  and  the  banfliation.ef  .Andronicus.  the  ty- 
nnniiaa]  preddent  of  Ubya,  whom  be  brought,  by 
the  combined  effect  of  the  terrora  <mF  excommuni- 
cation, and  a  complaint  to  the  emperor,  to  avppli- 
oUe  dk»  pardon  of  the  cbnicb.  The  tine  of  his 
death  ia  net  iHted ;  bat  ha  cannot  have  lived 
beyoniA.D.d80«r4Sl,  dnee  in  the  latter  year 
hia  younger  hmthar  aad  ■accessor  Euptina  ap- 
feand  at  the  coondl  of  Epheaua  aa  Indiop  of 
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Ptolfitfs.  His  wnlings  have  bee*  ohfccu  of  ad- 
miration both  to  aaaeat  msA  modeM  a^dais,  aad 
have  obtained  for  hma  the  aanauae  of  Philaiiyhrr. 
Those  of  dual  atffl  extant  are  the  Mowii^:— t. 
Eir  rftir  afrTM^pdre^  'Afwdtiar  «V  JSat^s^a^  the 
oration  already  refcired  to.  2.  tSmt^  %  wept  "ritt 
K«dl  kautia  8i<ryw7^(,  Dia^  snw  ^  wm  ifKtt  I*- 
jtiMo,  a  work  in  which  he  professes  hia  imoitioa. 
after  Uie  example  of  Die  Cb^soatou,  to  deme  hi* 
life  to  true  (diiiosophy.  I<  af^eara  to  have  been 
written  about  a.  d.  404,  tOoa  after  his  laairisfip. 
8.  ^aAcuqfas  ^ir^fHor,  fiMoMHsn  eafnft'i,  a  son  oi 
exercise  of  wit,  in  which  he  defends  the  omditimi 
of  baldness  in  opposition  to  the  atf/Mft  iimApM^  <i 
Dio  Chrj  aostom.  (See  Taeta.  CM.  xi.  725.)  Tb« 
work  of  Cbrysostom  is  new  loat.  4.  Alyiirriei  % 
vcpl  wpoimar,  AagjfpHn  sms  A  Pfe»eideiitia,  in 
two  booka,  in  which  he  gives  an  aU^ttwiml  ir~ 
scription  of  the  evils  of  the  tiiae,  under  tbe  guisr 
of  thefebieofOsirisandTyphnii.  5.  ncpl  ^••inrvlwr, 
Dt  /nsoMmM,  on  Dreams,  a  work  w^ich  Cave  and 
others  have  aa^osed,  from  iutenad  evidence,  lo 
have  been  writtea  bdbn  he  brcane  a  Christisn. 
6.  'EvurreAal,  a  eollecUon  of  15$  (not  155)  Let- 
ten,  whidi  form  by  fer  the  mot4  mteitadag  porM 
of  his  extant  works.  7.  'O^iXlo,  a  short  disconne 
on  Pialm  Ixxv.  H.  8.  'O/iiXiat,  anedwr  abort  di»- 
enurse  on  the  Eve  of  the  Niitiiity  of  CfarkL  9. 
KaTatrroffii  ^flttira  iw\  rf  ^arytrrit  Twr  0afSapuf 
^^dSy,  fry^ewAeyvei  revraSisa  aid  AmmA$  firrM 
'itrraKFt^W.  an  omtien  describing  the  oOamiiin 
suffisred  1^  the  Peiitapolis  from  the  great  incursion 
•f  the  barbariiiiit  in  a.  d.  412.  10.  KnTaerauii, 
an  onuion  iu  praise  nf  Aysius,  the  prefect  of  Libvi. 
1 1 .  Umtiriop  Mp  rov  S^peir  ^iyi>%  Aano 

Arinlabk  ad  faeammm  dinertaiio.  1  -2.  'T^imi. 
ten  Hymns;  which  appear  to  have  been  Mdy  n 
small  portion  of  his  poetical  oeaipositiaas.  Thf 
Oreek  Anthology  onatains  thne  epigmis  aocribeil 
to  him,  two  of  which  consist  each  of  a  single  hf  i- 
ametei  verse  (Bnuick,  Amal.  vol.iL  p.  449 ;  Jacobs 
Aaik  thmte.  vol.  iiL  p.  l68,raLxiu.  pi  966),  and 
he  himself  refers  to  tragedies  and  oomediea  hii 
own  eoraposition.  (DUm,  p.  6*2,  c ;  Wetokcr,  d>* 
O'rieiA.  TVt^rod.  p.  1323.) 

The  Kiliiio  PrhtcefM  of  his  whde  worka  la  that 
of  Tuniebua,  Paris,  15.^3,  fol.:  tbe  next  is  that  of 
CI.  Morell,  with  the  Latin  version  of  Petarius, 
Lutet.  ( Parii),  1  CtV2,  fol. ;  much  improved  aaid  en- 
Inrgad.  Lutet.  (Paris),  163S,(bL  ;  reprinted,  1640, 
fuL  Thera  arc  abo  namaroua  editions  of  the  k- 
parate  worics,  and  of  coUcetlDiM  of  eereral  of  them. 
(TiUenwnt,  Mim.  Kcdet.  ruL  xii.  pp  499,  foil. ; 
Cave,  HitL  Liu.  M.a.  4iO,  voL  i.  pp.  389,  390.  rd. 
BasiL;  Fabric  ^  Onsec.  voL  ix.  i^.  190.  fell.; 
Uoffinann,  Im.  SOL  Ser^  Own) 

A  few  other  ■rritaraof  thia  naoM,  Bone  of  whom 
deaerve  special  notice,  are  mon^oned  by  Fabriciiis 
(i.c  f.  204).  In  the  Oreek  Aathology,  beeides 
the  e]Mgisnia  of  the  celebiated  Synedus,  there  h 
one,  on  a  statoe  of  Hippociatea.  ascribed  to  a  cei^ 
tain  ^yneaius  Sdiolasticus,  who  appeara  to  hare 
flourished  shortly  before  the  deatraclion  of  Berytus 
by  an  earthquake  in  a.  d.  551.  (Bninek,  ^md. 
Grate.  voL  iii.  p.  1 1  ;  Jacobs,  AiMi,  Orate,  vol.  iii 
p.  232,  voL  xiiL  p.  9fi«.)  [P.  &] 

SYNE'SIUS  (iwiaioi).  Under  Uiia  name  a 
short  Oreek  treatise  on  Fevers  was  published  in 
1749«  Svo.  Amatd.  et  Lugd.  B&t,  with  the  title, 
**&ynedna  de  Febribna,  quem  none  primaat  ex 
Cod  ice  MS.  BSbliothecae  Lugdww-Datavw  edidit. 
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TCTtit,  Notisqae  ^llnstrayit  Jo.  Steph.  Bernard, 
Aocedit  Vtatici  CoiutaatiiKi  Afriauw  iatormte 
lib.  Tii.  puk."  ^The  nadiod  omtantt  at  du«  little 
wotfc  do  not  mjilln  uj  pntmdu  notin  Iwre.  It 
ii  prataiUy  tb*  autiMt  QimIe  medkd  work  odd- 
taiiNDg  a  diidnct  «eo«nM  of  tba  Small  Poz  and 
Meulea  (c.  9,  p.  2M,  Ibpl  t^i  fiAwrrcuiv^i 
Aoi^MCQf,  Kol  -r^  ^4pa*  X«m|t  ml  nun^f  Aot^- 
ir^i^  and  ibe  anthor't  deacr^)tion  at  time  diMous 
and  fail  direcdoM  rai|iecthig  tbeir  trMtmaitt,  agree 
opoa  tbo  wkid*  Ten  Dearly  with  tbooe  given  1^ 
Rhiuet.  [Rhabs.]  Time  are  eerenl  ^ueetiom 
reapectiiig  the  date  and  anthorriiip  of  tbia  work 
wiiich  have  never  faithatto  been  con^etely  and  ea- 
tisfactorily  eMtled,  and  which  therefaie  require  to 
be  diectiaeed  hare.  Bernard  pabliahed  the  work 
under  the  name  «f  Aaan'w,  becaosa  the  aathor  i> 
M  called  in  the  LMdea  Cattdogue  (p.  394.  g  65), 
and  abo  at  tiM  btu£  of  the  MS.  (Bernard's  Pref.  p. 
xvitL) ;  bat,  aa  there  appear*  to  be  no  good  autho- 
rity fer  Mttribating  it  to  a  phydcian  of  this  name, 
we  laiut  fint  try  to  detennine  who  wna  the  autbor 
of  tUa  Greak  Aapnent, — far  the  TCryfint  linet 
•kowthatitfaoetsoamplatewwlciiiitadf.  There 
ezieta  in  MS.  tn  •cTeral  Enropenn  Ubnuiea  rather 
a  long  -Ctoeok  medical  work,  dirided  into  wren 
books,  and  entitled,  B(fA<«  Arya/i^i^  Td  'E^Aa 
TOW  'AwvSnfiaOt^iit,  vwrrrfii^vii  npk  "E*pMi 
BTt'a^  Toa  "Zbi  *£A{>{d^  luvatKiifwa  «'s 
tJ^  'IXmBk  Thfinnv  vi^  Xmmwmbm  «p«ra- 
miKp^nv  Tt8  'P^tImk,  ■  fidl  accomt  tit  -whaA 
nay  be  fband  in  Lambacii  CalaL  BibSeO.  ViuUA. 
Ti.  p.  284  Ac  ed.  KoUar,  and  Ban&iii  Cutal. 
BibHotk.  Lammd.  toL  iu.  p.  142.  There  )■  a 
MS.  of  this  wwk  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at 
Oxftid  {LoKd,  Or.  59},  wbieb  tho  Wiit«r  bai  had 
aa  ofiportmii^  of  azaminiag,  and  be  finda  that  the 
pratad  woA  oomnoBda  to  the  oommoDceaent  of 
the  eerentb  book  of  the  MS.  He  has  ctdlated  the 
pn'nted  book  ^ortto^  with  theMS>&un  beginning 
to  end,  and  finds  that  two  of  die  chapters  are  trans- 
posed, and  that  the  differences  of  reading  are  very 
imamons ;  bnt  ^t  the  sabatance,  and  in  genenil 
the  words  also,  are  ao  exactly  the  tame  that  there 
can  be  no  donbt  abont  the  identity  of  the  two 
werics,  unloM  (whwh  is  just  poeaible,)  thry  should 
turn  oat  to  be  two  difiarwit  (bnt  very  literal)  tians- 
latioos  of  the  hbh  ork|innl  tteatiie.  It  is  ^ere- 
IbA  tideimbly  oeftam  nit  the  Paanda-Syneaius  is, 
in  fret,  the  writw  conmoi^  known  by  the  de- 
aignMion  of  Conatanttmis  A&kaniu,  of  whrai  it  is 
BBceiwiy  to  say  a  few  words  here,  as  he  is  not  nun- 
tionad  in  the  first  toIudm  of  this  woric,  becanae 
all  his  published  works  are  written  in  the  Latin 
language  and  he  himself  lived  later  than  the  date 
find  on  in  the  ndnria^  «f  Bomni  wrilen.  He 
was  a  native  of  Carthage  in  the  elerenth  oentnry, 
who  ^nt  nnriy  fwty  jrears  in  travelting  in  dif- 
ferent parts  of  Asia,  where  he  acquired  a  kuowiedge 
of  many  nsebl  soieneas,  and  also  of  several  Eastern 
langnagak  Vpan  his  retnm  to  Africa  he  waa 
forced,  appatantly  by  the  jealonsy  of  Us  coantry- 
men,  to  lean  once  more  his  native  land,  and  settled 
in  Calabria,  when  be  ww  taken  into  the  acrviee  of 
tlie  Duke  Robert  Qaiscatd,  and  whence  he  is  some- 
times eallad  in  Greek  MSS.  Kmivt.  6  "Ptrruui. 
Hence  also  his  title  of  SIpttraniKpfiTis  or  Upttrtuni- 
Kpiinis,  that  is,  FroKmentariut,  a  word  whose 
meaning  maj  be  found  in  the  gkmaties  of  Du 
rangaaad  Meorsinsi,  and  wMdi,  in  tbe  eaae  of 
CcBStaatinBS,  ba*  oecnnionad  hia  being  lomttintn 
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odlad  (by  acurions  aeriee  ef  cnocs)  '*Asyneritns" 
and  "  Asynkitas."  (See  Lambac  Zoeo  d(.  p.  255.) 
At  kwt  he  became  •  monk  in  the  ManiMeiy  of 
Casuno,  A.  n.  K>72,  when  ha  omidoyad  pact  of 
his  tine  in  writing  and  tranalning  mriom  medical 
works,  and  where  he  died  at  a  great  age,  a.  d.  10117. 
It  is  net  necessu}-  to  mention  here  all  bis  naraefoas 
works,  a  liM  of  wbidi  may  be  found  in  Fabrieius, 
MU.  Or.  vol.  xiii.  p.  124,  ed.  vet.,  and  in  Chou- 
lanfs  HoKtUi.  dor  BUeiieHimie  fur  die  Aiiktn 
MtdieiM,  They  were  oollected  and  nnblished  in 
2  ToU.  foL  Banl.  1 536. 1 5S9.  Tbe  mV  one  of  his 
writings  with  which  we  are  at  pteseat  concerned 
it  that  which  consists  of  seven  books,  and  is  entitled, 
De  omnium  Morboram,  qui  Uomini  aocidere  pos- 
aunt,  Cognitione  et  Curatione,"  or  ia  some  other 
editions  simply  **  Viaticum."  This  wade  is  the 
same  as  the  X^ia  rm  'Anitmtoims  mentioned 
abova,  and  consequently  contains  (at  the  beginning 
of  the  seventh  book )  the  Ptendo-SyneiiM  "  De 
Febribns.*'  It  appears  also  that  Constaatinus  n 
the  author  of  boUt  works,  at,  in  elhar  woida,  that 
he  tmndatad  the  origiaal  woik  inte  both  Greek 
and  Lntb.  The  Latm  woik  indaed  (tt  kart  m 
we  now  posaen  it,)  doea  not  profrs*  to  be  merely  a 
tranalalion,  and  this  cimomstance,  added  to  a 
unilor  ontiarion  in  the  cam  of  one  of  fait  ether 
works,  has  azpoaed  Cenatantinas  to  the  ehaige  of 
^affaiim  and  disbonestr^but  whether  the  nc- 
odaatioB  be  altogat^  wdMtaandad  ar  not,  the 
Writer  is  mnUe  to  dadda,  as  he  haa  oavar  had 
oocasKon  to  examina  the  other  wukafiodcd  towitb 
enOeient  minuteneaa  to  enable  him  to  fban  an 
opinion  en  the  snbjeot.  (See  Ruaseira  fi/aL  1U4. 
of  Altfpa,  Append,  p.  ziL  It  only  nsvuiis 
to  determine  tlie  nana  and  anthor  of  the  anginal 
work  ;  fer,  Man  if  w«  had  not  lh»  t^  «f  the 
Oteek  MSS.  to  aid  as,  it  woidd  be  niOcieBtly 
evidflnt  from  the  in^wotkn  of  tbe  Ps«do.£ynesius 
that  the  fragment  is  translated  from  the  werii  of 
some  oriental  author ;  the  writer  not  only  making 
cqnttant  mention  the  natural  prodnctiona  m" 
Eastern  countries,  but  also  having  preserved  two 
Atabic  words  ia  Orcek  oharaclen.*  Hhejuvneof 
the  wriUr  ao  stnngely  netamorpb«Bed  in  the  tUlea , 
of  Uie  Greek  MSS.  of  ConatantiiHis  is 


AU  Ja*fiu-  Ahmad  /Aa  /ArwUM  Bm  Ali  CUltd^ 

rbo  aa  also  called  Jif^  /toa•^Je»£r. 

Conatonttnus  never  gives  his  anther's  eovpfete 
name,  bnt  calls  him  sometimeB  Ab&  JeCfixr  Ibmt- 
l-JaxzAr,  aometimes  Ahmed  Bm  BrraUiH  llm  AU 
CMisd :  which  haa  led  Lambedue  and  Bandini,in 
their  excellent  catalogues,  to  state  that  the  original 
work  "  paztim  wit  Epro  sio  Zaphar  nepote  Elgzniir, 


4 


*  As  aome  dlSennee  of  opinion  has  existed  re* 
specting  one  of  these  words,  it  may  he  stated  that 
(P>      ■hooM  ba  written 'irrcx't  that  ia, 

/sfiU,  aa  Rppeara  from  Avieenna,  Cammt 

i.  2,  2.  §  7  (voL  i.  pi  38, 1.  ult.  ed.  AiaU).  The 
other  word,  sA^uwflcA  (p^  120),  should  of  course  be 

written  l>4uMtXX«$^   Uwt  is,  At- 

as«AUb/l;  aaeAvicenna,  ii.  3.  436  (voLi.  |k200 
L4l,ed.  Arab.)  ^  . 
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partiiB  ntem  ab  Acbin«d«  filio  Abnmi,  nspote 
Chaletb  medici,  primum  fait  eoropoutom.'*  Ibnn- 
l-J«sxir  waa  •  pnpl  of  Isbak  Ibn  Solciman  Al- 
Iiriiitf  (commonV  called  Itaac  Judatiu),  koA  lived 
•t  Kainw&n  in  Afnea.  He  died  at  a  gteat  age, 
A.  H.  395  (a.  d.  lOftf ).  He  waa  a  man  of  con- 
aidenble  eminence,  and  wrote  aeTeral  works  on 
medicine,  metaphyi^ci,  hiatorj  Ac.,  aone  of  which 
■re  extant  in  MS.  in  diflarmt  Eiirapean  libnuiea. 
The  only  one  of  theae  with  which  we  an  hen 

concerned  ii  entitled 

a&fir^  **  Viaticnm  Pert^nantinm,"  and  conaiata  of 
■eren  booki.  Then  ii  an  incomplete  Arabic  MS. 
of  this  work  in  the  Bodleian  Library  at  Oxford 
(HtatL  30*2),  which  the  Writer  haa  examined  pof 
HaBy  througliont,  more  eapecially  the  part  corre- 
•pondinpt  with  the  Paeado-Sy nenni ;  and  he  find* 
(aa  Rttiike  had  done  before  him,)  that  it  agrees 
(upon  the  whole)  very  exactly  with  the  Greek  luid 
i^Atin  traniUtiona  mentioned  above.  A  more  minate 
examiution  of  the  Anlnc,  Greek,  and  Latin  tezta 
win  probably  enable  aoma  fntnn  editor  to  gire 
aoma  Anther  infbmation  reepecting  the  tw«  trani- 
Ifltiont :  the  Writer  can  only  lay  of  the  conjecture 
^t  the  Lttin  Tertioo  wu  made  from  the  Greek 
rather  than  from  the  original  Arabic,  that  it  appean 
to  hhn  to  be  wholly  withoat  foundation,  inaamuch  a> 
the  Latin  tfanalation  in  MMne  pkoea  agnea  more 
cinady  with  dw  Anbie  test  than  with  tlw  Onek. 
Ibn«-VjeB&r^  w<^  waa  alao  tnnilated  Into  He- 
brew  1^  Rabbi  Moshe  Ben  Tibbon  (Uri,  CaiaL 
MSS.  Htbr.  BOL  BodL  §  413).  and  thua  enjoya 
the  lingular  honour  of  having  been  tranalated  into 
no  leia  than  thne  knguoget  dariug  the  middle  tgea. 
(Pw  farther  infbrmatioa  tee  Bernard's  Pnfaoe  to 
Syneaiaa )  Niedl  and  Paa^*a  CataL  MSS.  Arab. 
BOL  BodL  f.  S87  i  Wuatoifeld.  GfA.itrAn^ 
AerxlemdNalmfimlur,i\QO\Cboa\iiTtt,ifamdl>. 
fler  Bil^AerkmmJM  /Or  di»  Aetim  MmUdm,  §g  46, 
70,90.)  tW.A.G.] 

STNNOON  (Xunvfir),  ttatoury.  [Akuto- 
cLia] 

8YNTIPAS,  a  Perrian  lage,  to  whom  an  attri- 
buted two  worki  of  which  we  posKSB  Greek  tnini- 
lationa,  which  bear  the  name  of  Michael  Andreo- 
polui.  One  of  these  works  is  a  romance,  or 
ccrflection  of  atories,  very  much  m  the  plan  of  the 
Thooaaiid  and  One  Nignta.  By  an  Arabic  snthor, 
howerer,  the  work  is  nicribed  to  one  Sendebad, 
the  head  of  the  philoaophers  of  India,  who  lived 
somewhen  about  100  years  brfare  Christ,  and 
wrote  K  work  entitled  '*The  Book  of  the  Seven 
Counsellors,  the  Teacher  ahd  the  Mother  of  the 
King."  Thia  work  was  tninalated  into  Peruan, 
Ai^ic^  Hobnw,  and  Syrlac,  and  it  it  llroin  thia 
hat  tranalatioR  that  the  Onek  trandation  was 
made.  The  Onek  tcanslatiim  aeenu  to  belong  to 
about  the  eleventh  century.  It  appesrs  not  un- 
likely that  thia  work  became  known  to  Europe 
throi^h  the  erased ei.  In  the  form  in  which  we 
at  present  poseeas  it,  the  work  has  been  accom- 
monated  to  Chriattan  ideoa.  The  Greek  text  waa 
pnUiabad  1^  Boissonade  {De  fyml^  ^  C^pi  FUio 
AmdreopiUi  S'arndio,  Paris.  Ifr28). 

The  other  work  attributed  to  Syntipas,  and, 
like  the  former,  transUted  into  Greek  from  the 
Syriac,  is  a  collection  of  fables  (rapaSttyfutTtKol 
U701).  An  edition  of  this  work  was  published  by 
P.  Mtftbari  at  Leipug,  in  UBI.  <Sch«lI,  6^.  dn- 
Oritek.  LUUratHr.  vO.  TO.  p.  429,  iut.)  [CP.M.] 


SYPHAX. 

SVNTROPHUS,  P.  RUTI'LUS,  is  itif 
nated  Marmorarmu  in  an  extant  inscription,  bqed 
at  Cadia,  which  reeorda  the  accoinplielun«at  of  a 
TOW  which  he  had  nade  to  erect  in  tihs  tmHfk 
of  Minerva  a  TSeoiteiw  daomnted  with  narfaka, 
vrrought  by  his  own  hand  (Murstori,  Titt.  vol  L 
pi  cxxT.  2  ;  Orrili,  Itucfip.  LaL  SeL  Ho.  -2507). 
It  ii  doubtAll  whetlier  Uie  word  MarmemriMi  nfr 
nifiaa  a  aenlpter,  or  a  common  worfcw  in  maibk. 
Raoul-Rochette  quotes  a  passage  from  Seaccs 
(EpuL  S8%  in  which  it  ^ipean  to  have  the  fbnatr 
sense ;  and,  of  course,  if  such  be  ita  meaning  ii 
this  inscription,  the  name  of  Syntraphos  must  be 
added  to  Uie  lists  of  ancient  artiste  (B.  Rochetit, 
LeUrt^  M.SAorn.V?'  «1K  41*2,  2d  ed.)  [P.&] 

SYPHAX  (2^),  a  Numidian  prince,  be- 
queutly  called  king  of  Numidia,  but  prDperiy,orit 
least  originally,  only  king  of  the  MaasaeiylisH. 
the  westernmost  tribe  of  the  Numidians.  (Paifk 
xvi.  23  :  Liv.  zxviiL  17.)  The  period  of  hii'ac- 
cession  is  unknown,  nor  do  we  learn  anything  cf 
Uie  relations  in  which  he  bad  stood  towards  llu 
CarthaginiaoB  pnvions  to  the  year  &  a  313,  wbco 
we  And  him  engagsd  in  hootilite  with  that  pei^ 
This  circunistance,  together  with  the  auoeeaaei  of 
the  Rnnan  arma  in  ^iain  at  that  junctnn,  indneo) 
the  two  Seipioa  to  enter  into  friendly  rehtiaoi 
with  him  ;  ^ey  accordingly  sent  three  officers  s> 
envoys  to  him,  with  promises  at  t«*-»f  ggo 
Room  if  h«  persevered  in  iim  koatilitx  to  dmr 
common  enemy  ;  and  one  of  theae  legates,  Q.  Sts- 
torios,  even  remained  in  Numtdia  to  inctroct  bin 
in  the  art  of  war.  Under  his  direction  Syphai 
levied  a  regular  army,  with  which  he  waa  able  u 
meet  the  Carthaginiana  in  the  field,  and  deftat 
tliem  in  a  pitched  battle.  Hereupon  they  recsIM 
Hasdrubal  from  Spain  to  take  Uie  command  igaiiift 
him,  at  the  same  time  that  they  co Deluded  aa  al- 
liance with  Gain,  king  of  the  Masayliana,  who  sent 
his  whole  forces,  under  the  command  of  his  sob 
Hasinissa,  to  the  support  of  the  Cartha^iani. 
Syphaz  waa  unable  to  eontend  with  dieir  nniwd 
strength  ;  he  was  totally  defeated  in  a  gresU  battle 
(in  which  30,000  men  an  said  to  have  &dIrn),Bfl<l 
compelled  to  take  refiige  in  Mauritania.  Here  be 
soon  gathered  a  fresh  force  around  him,  but  wn 
pursued  and  again  defeated  by  Mastnissa.  (Lir. 
xxiv.  48,  49  ;  Appian.  Hup.  16,  16.)  Of  hit 
subsequent  fortunes  we  know  mrthing  for  ■omr 
time ;  but  he  appears  to  have  concluded  a  treaty  ol 
peace  with  Cartlnge,  by  which  he  apparently 
gained  possession  of  his  dominions.  In  b.c.  ':2I0, 
we  find  him  renewing  his  overtures  to  the  Romans, 
and  rrconnting  hia  successes  over  the  Carthaginians 
(Liv.  zxvii.  4),  with  whom  ho*  appears  to  hsvf 
bean  at  Uiat  time  again  at  war ;  but  in  &  c.  306 
he  waa  once  more  on  peaceful,  and  even  friendly 
terms  with  the  same  people.  At  that  time,  how- 
ever, the  snccesses  of  the  young  Rcipio  in  Siuin 
ted  him  to  cast  his  eyes  towards  Africa  also,  and 
he  sent  bis  friend  Laelius  on  an  nmbaasy  u 
Syphax,  in  the  hope  of  detaching  him  from  the 
Carthaginian  allianeo.  The  Numidian  Icing  lent  a 
bvoui^le  ear  to  hia  overtaret,  but  refused  to  trral 
with  any  one  but  the  Roman  general  in  person. 
Hereupon  Scipio  boldly  ventured  over  to  Africa, 
where  he  was  received  by  Syphax  in  the  most 
friendly  manner,  although  he  accidentally  arrived 
at  the  same  time  with  the  Carthaginian  gsnefal 
Haadmbal,  the  son  of  Oiaco.  The  peninad  ioftu- 
enca  of  Scipio  for  a  thne  it]?uuMd  tnc  atrrH— ryi 
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and  SjpbuE  wu  indoeed  to  enter  into  frivndir 
nlatioui  with  Rome,  though  it  dosbtfiil  wht^er 
(u  UMHted  Li*7)  ht  concluded  mj  definite 
tKBtjr ;  at  leMt,  he  appean  to  have  been  shortly 
after  gained  ortt  bv  Haadrabal  to  the  opposite 
CBUM.  To  this  reeoit  tbe  cbannt  of  Sophonisba, 
the  befltitiful  danghter-  of  Hatdrabal,  whom  he 
tiered  in  marramo  to  the  Nnmidian  Iting,  are  laid 
to  ban  poweifiiUy  eontribulcd ;  Syphax  accepted 
the  pnfiered  allianoe,  and  became  from  this  tine  a 
Rtnunch  friend  to  the  Carthaginians.  (Llv.  xxviii. 
17,  18,  xxix.  23  ;  Polyb.  zir.  I,  7  )  Appian.  Hi^- 
'2i).  30,  P»n.  10  ;  Zonar.  ix.  10,  ]  I.} 

Heanwhite  another  opening  had  pmented  itself 
In  his  ambition.  After  the  death  of  OhIh,  the 
MaMf  iian  kingdom  bad  been  a  prey  to  civil  dia- 
sensiona,  in  which,  bowerer,  Sypbax  at  first  took 
little  part ;  and  though  he  lent  some  assistance  to 
lj.-icuniBce«  aiid  hts  pupil  Metetulus,  he  did  not 
succeed  in  preventing  his  old  enemy  Maainissa 
from  establishing  himself  on  his  fiiiber*a  throne. 
[Marinima.]  He  was  even  disposed,  w«  are  told, 
lo  acquiesce  altogether  in  the  elevation  of  his  rival, 
had  not  the  representations  of  Hasdruba!  warned 
him  of  the  danger  of  such  a  cottrse.  But  he  yielded 
to  the  eitggestioDS  of  the  Carthaginian  general,  and 
assemUed  a  iBrgo  army,  with  whi^  he  invaded 
the  territories  of  Masinima,  daCBated  him  in  a 
pitched  battle,  and  made  himaelf  naHci  of  his 
wfaule  kingdom.  The  Massylian  king  was  thence- 
forth compelled  to  restrict  himself  to  a  predatory 
warfare,  in  the  course  of  which  be  obtained  viirious 
advantages,  and  nt  one  time  compelled  Syphax 
himself  (in  conjnaction  with  hia  son  Virmina) 
once  more  to  take  the  field  agniuat  him.  Though 
i^n  defeated,  h«  wm  still  able  to  midirtwn  him- 
twlf  St  the  hend  of  a  small  force  nntil  the  laoding 
of  Scipio  in  Africa,  a.  c.  394.  (Lit.  zziz.  29 — 33  ; 
Appian.  Pwl  10—12.) 

.  <>n  that  evont  Srphax,  who  bad  already  sent  an 
embassy  to  Scipio  in  Sicily  to  warn  him  against 
taking  lucfa  a  step,  did  not  hesitate  to  support  the 
Carthaginians,  and  joined  Hasdmbai  with  an  army 
of  50,000  foot  and  10,000  horse.  But  his  desire 
WHS  not  eo  much  for  the  decided  victory  of  either 
of  the  two  parties,  as  to  become  the  means  of 
mediating  a  peace  between  them,  which  he  hoped 
to  effect  on  condition  of  the  Romans  withdrawing 
their  troops  from  Africa,  in  retam  for  the  evacua- 
tion of  Italy  by  Hannibal.  He  in  consequence 
took  advantage  of  the  long  protracted  opemtions  of 
the  siege  of  Uttca,  during  which  his  own  army  and 
that  of  Haadrubai  were  encamped  in  the  immediate 
iwighbonrfaoad  of  Sa]Hai,  to  open  n^gotuitiona  with 
the  Roman  geoeiaL  These  were  pcotracted  through- 
out great  part  of  the  winter ;  bat  Scipio,  while  he 
pretended  to  lend  a  mlling  ear  to  the  overtures  of 
the  Numidinn  king,  secretly  entertained  wholly 
dilferent  designs,  and  eorlj  in  the  spring  of  h.c. 
'J03,  having  abnipdy  broken  off  the  treaty,  he 
bnddenly  attacked  the  camp  of  Sypbax  in  the 
nivht.  and  set  fin  to  the  straw  huts  under  which 
his  soldiers  were  sheltered.  The  Niimidiaiis  were 
Liken  completely  by  surprise,  and  their  whole 
army  peri*hed  in  the  conflngratioii,  or  was  put  to 
the  iword  in  the  confusion  that  enimcd.  Thf 
< 'nrtiisginian  camp  shared  the  same  fute.  (  Pul  vti. 
xiv.  I — ft  ;  Liv.  XXX.  3 — 7  ;  Appian.  Ptin.  I.'t.  U, 
i  7 — '~2  ;  Zonar.  ix.  13.)  Syplmx  himself,  wilh  a 
tew  fugitives,  made  bis  escape  to  Numidia,  where 
\k  agiiiu  began  to  collect  tmops ;  but  disiiearleni-d 


at  this  gt«at  dtsastw,  he  was  unwilling  again  to 
tidce  the  field,  and  was  with  difficnlty  induced,  by 
the  nnited  entreaties  of  Haadrabal  and  Sophonisba, 
to  try  his  fortune  onoe  more.  Having  at  lengtli 
assembled  a  fresh  army,  he  again  jdnM  hit  brees 
with  those  of  Hasdrubal,  but  they  were  once  mure 
totally  defeated  by  Scipio,  and  Syphax  fled  for  refuge 
to,  his  hereditary  dominions  among  the  Massaesy- 
lians,  leaving  Lariina  and  Hauniaaa  to  leGOvei:; 
without  opposition,  the  kingdom  of  the  latter.  But 
while  his  enemies  were  thus  employed,  he  con- 
trived to  assemble  for  the  third  time  a  large  army, 
with  which  he  met  the  invaders  oa  their  advance 
to  Cirtn,  An  obstinate  contest  ensued,  but  the 
army  of  Syphax  was  at  length  totally  roniod,  and 
the  king  himself  (ell  into  the  hands  of  the  Ronnna, 
who  iuimediately  sent  him  as  a  prisoner  to  Scipio. 
Meanwhile  his  capital  city  of  Cirta  was  occupied 
by  Masiuissa.  (Polyb.  xiv.  — 9  ;  Liv.  xxx.  7 — 9, 
1 1,  13  ;  Appian.        26,  27  ;  Zonar.  ix.  13.) 

Sci[HO  treated  his  royal  prisoner  with  distinction, 
for  the  purpose  of  enhancing  his  own  victory,  but 
immediately  sent  him  (together  with  one  of  his 
sons  who  had  been  token  prisoner  at  the  same 
time),  under  the  charge  of  Laelius,  to  Rome.  Here 
he  was  ordered  by  the  senate  to  be  imprisoned  at 
Alba,  for  safe  custody,  where  he  remained  nntil 
the  return  of  Scipio,  after  the  doae  of  the  war. 
Polybiua  states  exprisssly  that  he  was  one  of  the 
captives  who  adorned  the  triiuntdi  of  the  omqeeror 
upon  that  occauon,  and  that  ha  died  in  confinement 
shortly  after.  Livy,  on  the  contrary,  asserts  that 
he  was  saved  from  that  ignominy  by  a  timely 
death  at  Tibur,  whither  be  had  been  tnn^lBrred 
from  Alba.  (Polyb,  xvL  23;  Liv.  xxx.  15,  16, 
17,  45  ;  App.  Ptm.  27,  28.)  The  statement  el 
Polybius,  as  well  as  the  &ct  that  his  death  occurred 
at  Tibur,  ate  confirmed  by  an  insi^ption  preserved 
in  the  Vatican,  the  authenticity  of  which  is,  how- 
ever, very  doubtful.  (See  Niebuhr's  LeoL  om  Rom. 
liitt.  ToL  i  p.  218,  ed.  Schmitz ;  Burton's  ito- 
Kr^itioK  of  Romt^  voL  ii.  p.  312.) 

If  we  may  trust  the  lime  anthoritr  he  waa  48 
years  old  at  the  time  of  his  death.     [E.  H.  B.] 

SY'RIA  DEA  (2vp«ij  ftrfi),  <*  the  Syrian  goA- 
dess,"  a  name  by  which  the  Syrian  Astarte  or 
Aphrodite  is  sometimes  designated.  This  Astarto 
waa  a  Syrian  divinity,  resembling  in  many  pointe 
the  Greek  Aphrodite,  and  it  is  not  imprub^>le  that 
the  bitter  was  originally  the  Syrian  Astarte,  the 
opinions  concerning  whom  were  modified  after  her 
introduction  into  Greece ;  for  there  can  be  ne  doubt 
that  the  worship  of  Aphrodite  came  from  the  East 
to  Cyprus,  and  thence  was  carried  into  the  south 
of  Greece.  (Lncian,  De  Syria  Dea;  Paus.  i,  ll. 
§  6 ;  Aeschvl.  Suppl.  562.).  [L.  S.] 

SYKIACUS,  VA'LLIUS,  a  friend  of  Asinine 
Onlhtii.  unjustly  slain  by  Tiberius.  He  is  fm- 
ijufntly  niirntioned  by  the  elder  Senea  as  a  distin- 
guished rhetorician.  (Dion  Cass.  IviiL  3 :  Senec 
a»rfroni.O.  14,21,37). 

SYRIA'NUS  (3iv«arrft),  a  Greek  philosopher 
of  the  Neo- Platonic  Hchool,  was  a  native  of  Alex- 
andrin,  and  the  «on  of  Philoxenna  \Va  know  little 
i>f  hii  personal  history,  but  that  he  came  to  Athens, 
and  studied  with  Rreat  seal  under  Plutarchus,  the 
head  of  the  Neo-Platunic  school,  who  regarded  him 
with  gn-at  oilmiration  and  alleetiou,  and  ajipoiuted 
him  as  his  successor.  The  moot  distingniah«t  of 
his  disciples  wa«  Prodns,  who  regarded  him  with 
1  the  ^mitest  veaentian,  and  gave  directions  that  at 
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hit  denth  he  ihonld  be  baried  in  tha  nme  tomb 
with  Syriaau*.  Suidw  sttritmtM  to  S)-mniu  tb« 
following  wriUnift! — 1.  Kl>  tinpar  tKow  W4- 
taniiia,  in  7  booki.  '2,  EIi  iV  rioAiTHw  lUirat* 
»'of,  in  4  books,  3.  Em  H))'  'Qp^4mt  StoKeylv, 
in  2  booki.    4.  Eif       I^xAuv  Ttpl  tm>  waft' 

Koi  nActrovai.  6,  tltfA  t&  Aif^io,  in  10  books. 
7.  Varioiu  other  works  of  au  exegetiod  cbaneter. 
There  is,  tkiwevw,  a  good  dad  or  c^eol^  about 
this  Itsb  The  venr  ouiw  Krin  of  wtdu  is  aiugned 
by  Snldat  himself  to  Prodos  (i.  e.  n^oxX-X  ud 
we  can  bvdiy  suppose  that  Syrianoi  wrote  a 
cnmnientarr  on  a  work  of  bis  successor,  as  Suidas 
states.  On  the  other  hand,  Suidas  makes  no  nwn- 
'Jon  of  works  which  we  find  Syrianus  stated  by 
other  authorities  to  have  written,  or  eren  of  works 
by  him  which  are  still  extanL  No  relianu^  wbnt- 
4>rer,  therefore,  can  be  placed  on  the  list  of  Suidns. 
Syrianns  wrote  commentaries  on  various  parts  of 
Aristotle's  writings.  I.  On  the  books  De  CmIu. 
( Fahr.  BaJ.  Or.  lii.  p.  230.)  'i.  On  the  book  £M 
fMlerprttatioMe.  (lb.  '313.)  3.  A  Commentary  on 
t)ie  Metaphysics  is  still  extiuiL  Thts  Latin  tnns- 
btinn  of  the  third,  thirteeuth,  and  fourteenth  books, 
liy  Hieron.  Bagolini  has  been  publisbsd  (Venot. 
1.i58),  and  ntrious  persons  of  toe  (Ireek  text  are 
printed  in  the  Scholia  on  AtiatMie,  aditad  1^ 
Bhindls.  From  varions  refucnoea  in  tha  ooni- 
mentarr  of  Ptodns  on  the  TimBem  of  Plato,  w« 
learn  tliat  Byrianus  also  wrote  a  eommenlaiT  on 
the  same  book,  as  well  as  oit/t^wffat  ypifiitara, 
answering  to  the  worit  uf  the  same  kind  mentioned 
ill  the  list  of  Suidas. 

Theodonu  Meliteniotes,  in  his  Prooemium  m 
Aitrommiam  (piinted  in  Fabricins,  Gr.  vol. 
X-  pp.  401,  ftc.),  mentions  commentaries  on  the 
.Xfaipia  Syntiueit  of  Ptolemaeus,  by  the  philoiopiier 
:SyHnniis  (Lc  p.  406).  There  is  also  extant 
n  trrntise  by  Syriaims  on  ideas  (Inpicu'ou  *U  rh 
iTfpl  published  by  Leonh.  ^Mngel  {ivv- 

o^-w^j)  T#x''*i"'-  pp-  195—206),  and  m  commen- 
Iai7  on  the  ^riatu  nf  Hermogenes,  published  in 
Oreek  in  1-^9  hy  Aldus  {Rielareg,  vol.  ii.)  and  in 
1833  by  Wahe  {Bhelart*,  roL  The  most  va- 

luable remains  that  we  possess,  honevur,  are  the 
commentaries  on  the  Metaphyiks  of  Aristotle.  In 
rx{Aaining  the  propositions  of  Aristotle,  he  appends 
the  Tiewa  held  by  bis  Khool  on  the  subject  in 
hand,  and  eiideavonrs  to  etublish  the  latter  against 
the  former.  One  of  his  fundamental  prindpTes  is. 
that  it  is  a  proposition  of  geneinl  applicability,  that 
the  some  cannot  both  affirmed  and  denied  at 
the  same  time  of  the  same  thing  ;  but  tliat  in  any 
sense  inToWing  the  tmth  of  either  the  affirmation 
or  the  denial  of  a  propoution,  it  applies  only  to 
existing  things,  bat  not  to  that  which  transcend) 
speech  and  knowledge,  for  this  admits  neither  of 
stllrmatioti  nor  of  denial,  since  every  assertion  re- 
specting it  must  be  false,  (/a  MeL  ii.  foU  13,  b.) 
On  tiie  whole,  the  doctrines  laid  down  in  this 
work  ore  those  of  the  Neo-Phttonie  school  gene- 
rail;.  {Vrlx.  Bibl.  Or.  \x.  p.  3a6,  &c ;  Hitter, 
*;«eA.  lUr  Pkilos.  vol  i».  p.  fia7.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

SYRINX,  on  Arcadian  nympb,  who  being  pur- 
Hned  by  Pan,  fled  into  the  river  Ladon,_aRd  at  her 
own  request  was  metamorphosed  into  a  reed,  uf 
Which  Pan  then  made  his  flute.  (Ov.  Mel.  I  690, 
ftc.  i  «omp.  Voss.  ad  Virg.  Ed.  p.  55.)    [L.  &] 

8YRMUS  (3<^t),Hking(.f  the  Tnbatlians 
who.  KS  soon  as  he  was  aware  of  the  intention  of 


Alexander  the  Great  lb  isvade  hia  tainlan'.  bt 
B.a  tSitoeattll  the  women  amd  diikinD  of  his 
HrtiMto  H  island  al  tW  OmtAs^  olM  PaM 
aad  aAnrwaida,  oa  tha  acanr  omimcIi  of  the 
Blandanians,  took  refage  there  hvBMU;  with  hia 
psnoDol  fiillawara.  Alasaador,  having  mads  an 
uasMccesifid  attempt  to  offset  a  landoig  en  the 
isUnd,  crossed  the  riv«c  and  attacked  t£e  Octae. 
whom  he  defsated ;  and  oa  hia  tetnn  Synans  oeas 
ambassadors  to  aua  for  peMe»  whidi  gmatad. 
Plutarch  mya  that  fjjrnsaa  waa  esuqoend  by 
Alexander  in  a  great  battU,  a  stateaiit  which 
would  contradict  Uie  accoant  of  Arrian,  u  iri*<a 
above,  if  we  were  M  wadareland  it  af  »  permm^ 
defeat(An.^MA.LS— 4  i  PhiL^far.!]  ;  Strak 
viLp.S01).  IE.E.] 

SVHUS,  a  aUve  brmight  to  Rom  aoeiM  jean 
befure  the  down&l  of  the  repaUie,  and  il— ignaliil. 
ai-eurdiug  to  the  Ksnal  ^actiea,  frnn  the  cosmtrT  of 
his  birth.  He  attracted  attoatian  while  jvt  a 
youth,  by  hia  acconpUthmeut  and  wit,  ww  md*- 
mitted,  iu  consequsocQ  of  his  pleaaing  tdma.  by 
hia  master,  who  pnbably  bdongod  to  Use  Obdu 
gens,  Bssnmed  the  name  tkPMimt^  frosa  hia  patran. 
and  soon  became  highly  eelebcalfld  aa  a  asims. 
gT:^)her.  At  the  s|^did  gaaiea  aohibiied  br 
Caesar  in  b.  v.,  45,  lie  invited  all  the  dtanuisU  of 
the  day  lo  oonleud  with  hin  in  ortewpamwoas 
aSnaion*  npoo  anr  givw  theme,  and  m>  oim  having 
dodined  tni  challenge,  the  Ibi^gii  fiaailnin  hese 
away  the  pahn  from  every  aon^etilar,  imi  hiiliin 
Labarias  hiBaeli;  wha  waa  tuutM  with  tUa  daftat 
by  the  dioaiM : — 

"  Faveate  t!bi  me  victus  es,  LabMi,  a  Sjn.** 

PabliuB  is  frequently  naolisaad  with  pmiae  and 
repeatedly  qnoted  by  andant  writers,  eraeciaHy  hr 

the  Senraw,  hy  A.  Oeffina,  and  by  Macnririok. 
Hence  we  cuwiude  that  his  miniea  must  havw  heea 
oonimitted  to  writing,  and  extensively  csrcnlatad  at 
an  early  period  ;  and  a  collection  of  pithy  moral 
sayings  exHacted  from  his  works  ^ipeara  to  havs 
been  used  as  a  school-book  in  the  boyhood  ef 
Hieroiiynua.  A  compilation  ti  this  description,  ex- 
tending loapwardsofathonwnd  lines  IB  lamtneand 
Trochaic  measures,  every  apophthegm  beinf^  eom- 
priMd  in  a  single  line,  and  tae  wfaele  langad  alpha- 
betically, aecordiiw  to  the  faiithd  latter  of  the  first 
word  in  each,  is  now  extant  under  the  title  PwUn 
iljfri  UntUmtiae.  Thete  praverhs,  maaj  of  which 
exhibit  much  grace,  both  of  thought  and  eapwssiew. 
have  been  drawn  from  various  soorcea,  and  are 
evidently  the  work  of  many  different  hands  ;  but 
a  considerable  number  may  with  consideraUe  con- 
fidence be  ascribed  to  Syms  and  bis  conteapennes. 
In  addition,  a  fregotent  upon  luxnry,  eztoidiiv  to 
ten  Iambic  baa  been  preserved  Peuo- 

niuB  (c  55). 

A  portion  of  the  SaOentiae  waa  fint  pnUished 
by  Erasmus,  from  a  Cambridge  MS^  in  a  volimie 
containing  also  the  disticha  of  Cato,  and  other  opus- 
cttla  of  a  like  character  {Ata.  ArgenL  ISlti)  ;  the 
number  woe  increased  by  FUnieitta  ie  bia  Syi»- 
togmn  Sententiarum  (Rvo.  Lips.  1550.  i56()),  and 
still  further  extended  in  the  cdlections  of  Grwtents 
(8vo.  1 604).  of  VeUenia  (Svo.  Ingolst.  1 608).  an.1 
of  Havercomp  (8to.  Lag.  Bat.  1708,  )7'i7).  The 
best  editions  are  those  of  Orellius  {8vo.  Lip*. 
1  iind  nf  Biitbe,  in  his  Paelantm  Latin.  Scenr- 
atniiit  Fraymeulti,  vitl.  ii.  pi  219  (8*ai  Ups.  1 834). 
to  which  we  may  add  a  second  impreaion,  with 
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IniprnTnBeili,     OiriUM^  ■pfeafcd  to  Ui  PIm*- 

dnu  (SvD.  Tniw.  1832). 

(Qc  ad  Fam.  xii.  18  ;  Smmc  rbMfroo.  viL  3  ; 
8enea  1^.  8,  94, 198.  7Van9Mi&.  ^a.  11.  Cm- 
tolat.  ad  Mart.  9  ;  Petron.  65  i  PHn.  H.N,  tUL 
31  ;  GdLxvii.U;  Macnb.  £tal  H.  3,  7  :  Biena. 
Cftm  EmA.  mi  Obm».  dxxnT.  3,  eomp.  Bp.  ad 
£Mta;  JaliKia.  iSwuk  nH.  14.)      [W.  R.] 


T. 

T  A'BALUS  (TiUliXotX  a  Penim.  whon  Crnu, 
after  be  hod  taken  Sudii,  Mt  than  ia  command 
of  the  garriion.  Hen  TabBlua  wh  worn  after  be- 
bv  the  nbel  Pactju,  but  was  detinRd  by 
MiisaKa  (Hend.  L  153.  fte.)  [HAunn;  Pac- 
TVAS.]'  [E-  E.] 

TABUS  (TrffM), «  lieta  in  Lydia,  faim  whom 
the  town  vi  IkfaM  m  Lydia  wu  beKeTed  to  have 
dcriTed  ita  aamt.  (Staph.  Byi.  $.  v.  TiMai.)  [L.S.] 
TACFARINAS,  a  Namidian,  who  gare  wnie 
tronblo  to  tb«  RonUB  in  the  nigo  of  TibMiua. 
He  had  originally  Mnred  aBMOg  the  auxiliary 
iroepa  in  the  Roman  anny,  bal  he  deaerted ;  and, 
having  coileetod  a  body  of  free  boo  term,  among 
whoa  be  gradaally  introduced  the  Roman  diact- 
pline,  he  became  at  length  the  acknowlodi^  leador 
nf  the  Miunhunii,  a  powerfhl  people  in  the  interior 
of  Nuraidia,  bordering  on  Mauritania.  Having 
h^n  joined  by  the  Hiutri  nndw  the  command  of 
Mnzippa,  he  Ten  tared,  in  A.  D.  18,  to  raeaaun  hi> 
strength  with  Furiua  Camillas,  the  proconaul  of 
Africa,  bat  waa  defeated  with  considerable  loia. 
In  A.  n.  20  Tacfitrlnaa  af^ain  attacked  the  Roman 
proTince.  Ha  carried  hia  devaatationa  fas  and 
wide,  Mid  defeated  a  Roman  cohort  which  waa 
atatimud  net  far  from  the  river  P^da  (periiapa 
the  modem  Abeadky,  but,  after  meeting  with  con- 
eiderahle  itueceas,  he  wna  defeated  in  hia  tiim  by 
Aproniiit,  who  had  succeeded  Camillas,  and  was 
compelled  to  retin  into  the  deoerta.  Nothing 
daunted  by  these  defeata,  Tacfiuinaa  found  meana 
to  collect  a  fresh  army,  and  in  a.  d.  22  had  the 
impadewe  to  send  arobassadora  to  Tiboriua,  aoh- 
citing  abodes  for  himself  and  hia  troops,  and  me- 
nacing the  amperor,  in  case  of  rafusal,  with  per- 
petual war.  Tiberius  waa  indignant  at  receiving 
such  a  meaaage  from  a  deserter  and  a  nriiber,  and 
gara  strict  injunctions  to  Janiaa  Bhwit,  who  had 
been  appwited  govonwr  of  Afirica,  to  ase  every 
effort  to  obtain  possession  of  the  person  of  Tacfa- 
rinas.  In  this,  however,  Blaeana  waa  unable  to 
succeed,  for  although  he  defeated  Taciarinas,  and 
took  hia  bnther  prisoner,  Tacfarinaa  himaelf  suc- 
ceeded in  making  his  esci^  At  length,  in  a.  d. 
24,  the  Romans  were  delivered  from  this  troaUe- 
some  foe.  In  this  year  TMefluinas,  having  again 
collected  a  large  force,  attacked  the  Roman  pro- 
vince, but  P.  Dolabella,  mon  fortunate  than  his 
predeceaaora  in  the  government,  not  only  defeated 
but  slew  Taciarinas  in  battle^  Dolabella  waa  as- 
sisted in  this  campaign  by  Ptolemaeus,  king  of 
Mauritania,  the  son  and  snccesaor  of  Jnba  II., 
who  was  rewarded  by  Tiberius,  after  the  ancient 
fashion,  with  the  presents  of  a  toga  picta  and 
Keptre,  as  a  sign  of  the  friendship  of  the  Roman 
Vt9^.    (Tac  ^aa.  ii.  &%  iil.  20,  21,  73,  74,  iv. 

TACllOS  (taxAt)t  king  of  Egypt,  succeeded 
Acoiis.  nnd  maintoined  the  indtrpendnico  of  his 


comtry  for  a  skwt  time  dminff  iIm  httirr  end  of 
the  reign  of  Artaxorzea  II.  When  tba  foosidable 
nv<dt  of  tbo  wwtom  aattus  was  pat  dawn  in  ■.  c 
3«2,  by  the  tnaefaecy  of  Orootoa,  die  aaHap  of 
Mvsia  [Ommtm,  No.  8],  Taohaa  ftared  that  he 
m^t  hm  to  reaiot  O*  idnb  powir  of  tba  Per- 
sian cmpn,aiid  he  lhanfim  naolved  to 
the  aid  of  Oreek  roeicenaties.  Ha  prevailed  naa 
Chabriaa,  the  Athenian,  to  take  the  wmrnand  of 
hia  fleet,  and  sent  an  emhasiT  to  Sparta,  soli- 
citing Ageailaas  to  aadertako  the  saproma  com- 
mand of  aU  hia  forces.  The  Spailaa  gwemaaent 
gave  their  consent,  and  Ageailaoj  Radily  complied 
with  the  requeat;  for,  althou^  ho  was  now  m». 
wards  of  eighty,  his  v^onr  of  mind  and  body 
remained  unimpaired,  and  he  waaanxions  to  eaeape 
ham  the  ccmtnl  to  which  a  Spartan  king  was 
aubjeot  at  homo.  Upon  his  arrival  in  i^pt,  Age- 
silous  was  greatly  dia^ipmnted  in  hariiw  onlj  tha 
command  tn  the  meroeoariea  eatraataa  to  him, 
Tachoa  reserving  to  himself  the  supreme  command 
of  all  hia  fercea,  both  by  am  and  land.  Nevarthe- 
leaa  he  sabmittsd  to  this  affomt,  and  accompanied 
the  Egyptin  wmnith  into  Syria,  ia  a,  c.  SSI, 
along  wm  Chabriaa,  and,  acctwding  to  Plutarch, 
endnnd  for  smm  time  in  patience  the  iaaolenco 
and  amgance  of  TachosL  Meanwhile  Nectanabia, 
probably  the  nephew  of  Tachoa,  and  a  certain 
Mendenan,  dispnled  with  Tachoa  for  the  crown. 
Ageailans  forthwith  aapogaed  tho  canae  of  Naet^ 
nabia ;  and  Tachoa,  thim  daaaitod  by  bis  awn  sain 
jecto  aa  well  aa  by  hu  nnreanariea,  took  nfiige  in 
Sidon,  and  from  thence  fled  to  the  Pensan  aoo- 
arch,  by  whom  he  waa  &voaiably  received,  and 
at  whose  oMrt  he  died.  By  the  help  of  Age*3aos, 
Nectanabb  defeated  the  other  competitec,  who  had 
collected  a  large  army,  and  betaine  firmly  esta- 
bliahed  on  the  thnob  This  is  Urn  Hoont  af 
XenophtHi  and  Plutarch,  and  is  in  aosordsswa  with 
incidental  neticea  in  other  writers.  The  statement 
of  Diodorua,  that  Tachoa  retotned  from  Peraia,  and 
was  again  |^aced  upon  the  throne  by  Ageailaas, 
ia  undoubtedly  an  error.  (Diod.  xr.  92,  93 ;  Xen. 
Aqet.  ii.  {§  28—31 ;  PlvL  Agn.  36—40;  Com. 
Nep.  Ckahr.  %  3,  Agtt.  8 ;  Polyaen.  IL  1. 1  33 1 
Ath.  xiv.  p.  61 6,  d.  e.  I  Aeliaa,  V.  H.  t.  I.) 

TA'CITA, "  the  aiient,"  one  of  the  Camaime, 
whoae  wonhip  waa  b^eved  to  have  been  intriK 
duced  at  Rome  \ts  Noma.  Ha  ia,  mBtwvvt,  said 
to  have  pattiedariy  raeuweaded  tba  wofship  of 
Tacita,  aa  the  moot  important  anm^  tha  Csiwaaa. 
(Pint  JViama,  a)  [L.&] 

TA'CITUS,  M.  CLAU'DIUS,  Roman  enperar 
from  the  26th  September,  a.  n.  376,  nntU  April, 
A.  D.  276.  After  the  death  of  Aunlian,  the  army 
in  Thnce,  filled  with  remorse  osaecoont  of  tbair 
fotal  uistako  [AranuANtn],  and  to  inMtfy 
their  penitence,  instead  of  pnelainung  a  new 
emperor  with  tumnltoona  haste,  deapatohed  a  aub- 
missive  latter  to  the  senate,  requesting  that  as- 
sembly to  nominate  out  of  their  own  body  a 
succeaaor  to  the  vacant  throne,  and  pledging 
themaelvea  to  ratify  the  choice.  The  oenato  at 
firat  received  thia  moat  nnlooked-for  cwRnunica- 
tion  with  mingled  aurpriaa  aod  distrost,  and, 
fearing  to  take  iidvani^  of  what  might  prove  a 
very  tmnsieiit  ebullition  of  foelii^,  eonrteously 
declined  to  accede  to  the  pnpoeal.  At  the  lama 
time,  expresaing  their  full  confidenoe  in  the'  disci'O" 
tion  of  the  aoldiers,  tiiey  rebmd  the  alNliMi  to 
the  voice  of  the  legions.  The  i^o^  bawerer* 
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again  iir^ed  the  fothen  to  yiM  to  thoir  wiihM  ; 
and  altbougb  agmin  met  with  the  Mm«  reply,  BtiU 
penisted  in  their  original  ulicitation.  Thii  ez- 
traordinarf  contett  continned  for  npwarda  of  aiz 
months,  "an  amaung  period,"  Mji  OibbOD,**of 
tranquil  anarchy,  during  which  the  Roman  world 
remained  without  a  soTeieign,  without  an  usurper, 
and  without  Mdition." 

Such  a  itatA  of  things  coitld  not  howerer  long 
endure.  The  barbarianft  on  the  fhmtiera,  who 
had  been  quelled  and  daunted  by  the  ikill  and 
daring  vaionr  of  Aurelian,  were  not  alow  to  lake 
adfantag*  of  the  opportunity  preunted  by  this 
•tmnge  poaition  of  public  affiun.  The  Qermaua 
had  alrrady  croeeed  the  Rhine :  Penn,  Syria, 
Africa,  lUyria  and  Egypt  were  in  commotion, 
when  the  senate,  at  length  convinced  that  the 
Kddiers  were  sincere,  joyfully  prepared  to  dis- 
charge a  duty  so  umxpectedly  devolved  upon 
tbem.  At  a  meeting  convoked  on  the  25th  of 
Scptamber,  a.  d.  275,  by  the  consul  Velius  Comi- 
Scius  Gordianus,  all  with  one  voice  declared  that 
no  one  could  be  found  so  worthy  of  the  throne  as 
M.  Clandius  Tacitus,  an  aged  consular,  a  native  of 
Intenmna  (Vopiic  Floriam,  2),  who  claimed  de- 
scent from  the  great  historian  whose  name  he  bore, 
who  was  celebrated  far  his  devotion  to  literature, 
for  his  vast  wealth,  for  his  pure  and  upriKht 
character,  and  who  stood  first  on  the  roll.  The 
real  or  feigned  eameatness  with  which  he  declined 
the  pnSend  kmour,  on  Kcoont  of  bis  advanoed 
aga  and  infirmities,  was  eoconnterad  by  the  re- 
iterated acclamations  of  his  brethren,  who  over- 
whdmed  him  with  arguments  and  precedents, 
imtil  at  length,  yielding  to  their  importunate  seal, 
he  consented  to  proceed  to  the  Campus  Martins, 
and  there  received  the  greetings  of  the  people,  and 
tiw  praetorians  assembled  to  do  homage  to  their 
new  mler.  Quitting  the  city,  he  repaired  to  the 
fCraat  army  still  quartered  in  Thrace,  by  whom,  on 
their  being  promised  the  arrears  of  pay  and  the 
cnstooiBiT  doiiativft,  he  was  favourably  received. 
One  of  his  first  acts  was  to  seek  out  and  put  to 
death  all  who  liad  been  concerned  in  the  morder 
ot  his  predecessor,  whose  character  he  held  in  high 
honour,  commanding  statues  of  gold  and  silver  to 
be  erected  to  his  memory  in  the  moat  frequented 
(horoughfiires  of  the  metropolis.  He  likewise  di- 
rected his  attention  to  the  improvement  of  public 
morals  by  the  enactment  of  various  sumptuary 
laws  regulating  the  amusements,  inxurioas  indul- 
gences, and  dress  of  the  citizens,  he  himself  setting 
an  example  to  all  aronnd,  by  the  nbstemiousneis, 
simplicity,  and  frugality  of  his  own  habits.  His 
great  object  was  to  revive  the  authority  of  the 
senate,  which  now  for  a  brief  period  asserted  and 
maintained  a  semblanee  of  its  ancient  dignity,  and 
the  private  letters  preserved  by  Vopiscns  ( Florvm. 
6)  exhibit  an  amusing  |HGture  of  the  sacrifices  and 
banquets  by  which  ^e  senators  manifested  their 
ezniiatiog  at  the  pmspect  openinj^  up  before  thL>m 
of  a  complete  reatnration  of  their  ancient  privilcites. 

The  only  military  achievement  of  ibis  reign  was 
the  defeat  and  expulsion  from  Asia  Minor  of  a 
party  of  Onth»,  natives  of  the  shores  of  the  sea  of 
Asof,  who  having  been  invited  hv  Aurelian  to  co- 
operate in  his  meditati-d  invasion  or'  tiie  I'Jtat,  and 
having  been  diaappiiiiiti^  of  their  [ironiised  reward 
by  the  death  of  that  prince,  had  turned  their  arms 
afcainst  the  peaceful  provincen  on  the  sonthern 
c»wsts  of  the  Euxine,  and  had  carried  their  de- 


vastations aams  tiM  pndMali  «o  tin  eoafines  M 

Cilicia. 

Bat  the  advanced  years  and  fiuling  atmgth  ti. 
Tacitus  ware  unaUe  any  hioger  to  aopport  t^ 
cans  and  toUa  so  anddaBly  impnaed  apoD  him.  awl 
his  anxietiea  wen  stiU  fivtber  inemued  by  tkc 
mutinous  spirit  of  the  amy,  whidt  aoon  erased  t* 
respect  a  leader  whoae  bodily  and  mental  eneigiei 
were  &st  hurrying  to  decay.  After  a  abort  stmggk, 
he  sunk  under  the  attack  of  a  fever,  either  si 
Tanus  or  at  Tyana,  about  the  9th  of  April,  a.  s- 
276 ;  aoeoiding  to  Victor,  ezaetlf  two  hsBdnd 
days  after  hu  aecaarion.  By  cm  aeooviit,  he  M 
a  victim  to  the  anger  of  the  aoldien ;  bot  ihr 
weight  of  evidence  tends  to  prove  that  tbey  v«r 
not  the  direct  instruments,  at  least,  of  his  dc- 
Siniction. 

Our  l>est  authority  is  the  biogmpby  of  VopisoL 
who,  if  not  actually  an  ajrawitnosa  of  what  be  n~ 
counts,  had  an  oppottanhjr  of  oMuulting  the  rick 
collection  of  state  papers  stored  up  in  tbe  Ulpia 
Library  ;  and  from  these  he  gives  several  remart- 
able  extracts.  He  refers  also  to  a  mon  ceanpictt 
life  of  Tadtns  by  »  cotain  Stwuaioa  Optattann. 
but  of  this  no  fragment  ranains.  See  likewiw 
Eutrop.  ix.  10  ;  Aurel  Vict.  <U  Cam^  xxxvi.  EpL. 
xxxvi. ;  Zonar.  xii.  28,  who  says  that  he  wh 
se\-«aty-five  years  old,  and  in  Campania,  wha 
prochmned  emperor.  [ W.  K] 


COIN  OP  M.  CLAUDIUS  TACITUa. 

TA'CITUS.  C.  CORNE'LIUS,  the  hiatarian. 
The  time  and  place  of  the  Irirth  of  Tacitai  are  na- 
known.    He  was  neariy  of  the  same  age  as  tbe 

younger  Pliniun  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  20}  who  was  b<vB 
about  A.D.  61  [C.  pMNiunCAiciLica  Sbcundi'^;. 
buta  little  older.  His  gentile  name  is  not  sufHoroi 
evidence  that  he  belonged  to  the  Cornelia  Geu» ; 
nor  is  there  proof  of  his  having  been  bom  at 
Interamna  (Temi),  ai  it  is  sometimea  affirmed. 
Some  fiuu  relative  to  his  biogtaphy  may  be  col- 
lected from  his  own  writin^n  and  from  the  Irtt^r^ 
of  his  friend,  the  younger  Plinius. 

Cornelius  Tacitus,  a  Roman  eqnes,  is  mentioned 
by  Plinius  {H.N.  vii.  16.  note,  ed.  Hardouin) 
as  a  procurator  in  Gallia  Belgica.  Plinius  dii^ 
A.  n.  79,  and  the  procorator  cannot  have  been  the 
historian  ;  but  lie  may  have  hvtn  his  fiitber.  In 
ail  inscription  of  doubtful  authority  he  is  namnl 
Ccimelius  Venis  Tacitus.  Tacitus  was  first  pro- 
moled  by  the  emperor  Vespasian  {HuL  i.  I ).  nml 
he  received  other  favours  from  his  M>ns  Titus  and 
Domitian.  C  Julius  Agricola,  who  was  const:! 
A.  D.  77,  betrothed  his  daughter  to  Tacitus  in  th.-tt 
year,  but  the  murriniie  did  not  bike  place  nntil  the 
following  year.  In  the  n-iu'it  of  Doniilinn.  and  in 
A.  1).  KB,  Tnciim  nas  praetor,  mid  he  nssisted  .la 
one  of  tite  igiiinilecntnviri  at  the  solemnity  of  thi* 
Ludi  ijeeularea  which  were  celebrated  iu  tltat  year. 
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the  fonrteenUi  coniulthtp  of  Domitian  {Amat. 
xi.  II.) 

Agrlcols  died  at  Rome  a,  o.  93,  but  neither 
Tftdtaa  nor  the  daughter  of  Agricola  was  then 
with  him.  It  ii  not  known  where  Tacitiu  wiu 
daring  the  hut  iUneM  of  Agricola,  for  the  aamtnp- 
tioi  tltat  he  ever  Tkiled  either  &itan  or  Oermanj 
cannot  be  |»OTed.  He  appeara  to  laj  that  he  wm 
hraiMlf  a  witneM  of  eome  of  the  atrodtiea  of  l>omi> 
tiM\{Agria)h,c4b).  IntheretgnofNerva,A.D.97. 
Tacitn*  was  appointed  conaul  antbctus,  in  the  place 
of  T.  Virginius  Rafnst  who  bad  died  in  that  year. 
Tacitua  pntnomtced  Uie  funeral  oistioa  of  Rufui, 
**  and  it  wm,"  mcy»  Plinlait  **  the  corai^etion  of  the 
felicity  of  Bafba  to  han  hit  panegyric  ptononnced 
byao  doqnent  a-nun,"  (Plin.  Hp.  ii.  I.)  Tadtus 
had  attained  oratorical  dittiactien  when  Plinina 
waa  commencing  hit  career.  He  and  Tacttue  we^ 
Appointed  In  the  reign  of  Nerra  (a.  s.  99)  to  con- 
duct the  proeecation  of  Marina,  proconaal  of  Africa, 
who  had  groaity  miaeondncted  ninuelf  in  hit  pro- 
vince. Salrioa  LibetaUs,  a  nun  of  gnat  aeateneaa 
nnd  elaqttence,  wat  one  of  the  adtocataa  of  l&riat. 
Tacitu*  made  a  neat  eloquent  and  dignified  reply 
to  Liberali*. 

Tacitua  and  Pliniiu  were  most  intimate  ftiendi. 
In  the  collection  of  the  letters  of  Pliniue,  there  are 
eleven  lettera  addrewed  to  Tacitus.  In  a  letter  to 
hU  friend  Moximui  (ix.  23),  Plinius  sliowa  that 
he  considered  hit  friendship  with  Tacitus  a  great 
distinction,  and  he  tells  the  following  anecdote 
On  one  occasion,  when  Tacitot  wat  a  apectalw  at 
the  Ludi  Circeniet,  he  fell  into  con  venation  with 
II  Roman  equet,  who,  after  they  had  djaconned  on 
rarioua  literary  sohjecta  for  aome  time,  asked 
Tacitus  if  he  was  an  Italian  or  a  prorincial ;  to  which 
Tacitus  replied,  "You  are  acquainted  with  me, 
and  by  my  pnrsaits."  "  Are  yon,"  lejuned  the 
atmnger.  "  Tacitnt  or  Plioina?"  The  sizleenth 
letter  of  the  uxth  book,  in  which  PHniai  describes 
the  great  eruption  of  Vemriot  and  the  death  of  hi* 
uncle,  it  addreated  to  Tacttni ;  and  for  the  par- 
poae  of  enabling  him  to  state  the  fiicts  in  his  his- 
torical writings.  Among  other  contemporaries  of 
Tacitns  were  Quintilian,  Julias  Florua,  Maternus, 
M.  Aper,  and  Vipsnnius  Metsala. 

The  time  of  the  death  of  Tadtnt  is  unknown, 
but  we  may  perhaps  infer  that  he  aurrived  Trajan, 
who  died  a.  D.  1 17.  (//uf.  L  1 .)  Nothing  is  re- 
corded of  any  children  of  his,  tliougli  the  emperor 
Titcitus  claimed  a  deKcnt  from  the  historian,  and 
ordered  his  works  to  be  placed  in  all  (public) 
libmriea  ;  and  ten  copiaa  to  be  made  every  year  at 
the  public  expense,  and  depouted  in  the  Archeia. 
(Vo[»tcat,  Taedm  fa^  c  10.)  Sidoniiu  AiMiUi- 
naris  mentiont  the  hittmian  as  an  anceator  of  Po- 
lemiits,  who  wat  a  prefect  of  Oaul  in  the  fifth 
cputury. 

The  extant  works  of  Tacitus  are«  tiu  Lifeof  Julius 
Afiricola,  a  treatise  on  the  Oermans,  Annals,  Hia- 
turiei,  and  a  Dialt^ne  on  the  Cansea  of  the  Decline 
of  Eloquence.  It  is  not  certain  if  Tacitus  left  any 
orationi:  no  fragments  are  extant  (Meyer,  Ora- 
tarum  Rtiman.  Fraynt.  p.  604,  2d  ed.) 

The  life  of  Agricola  was  written  after  the  death 
of  Domitian,  a.  d.  96,  as  wa  may  probably  con- 
clude from  introduction,  wbich  wat  certainly 
written  after  Trajan's  accesrion.  This  lift  is  justly 
admired  aa  a  specimen  of  biography,  though  it  is 
sometimes  very  obscure  ;  but  thit  is  partly  owing 
to  the  coimption  of  the  text    It  ia  a  moDumant 


to  the  memory  of  a  good  man  and  «n  able  com- 
mander and  adminutrator,  by  an  aRectionate  son- 
in-law,  who  has  portrayed  in  hit  peculiar  manner  and 
with  manv  masterly  tonchca,  the  virtues  of  one  of 
the  most  illustrioot  of  the  Rtunans.  To  Englishmen 
this  life  is  peculiarly  interesting,  as  Britain  was  the 
scene  of  .^rkola^  great  ex|doila,  who  earned  the 
Rcnan  ei^es  even  to  the  bate  of  the  Gfamuan 
mountains.  It  was  during  hit  invatitm  aS  Cale. 
donia  that  Britain  was  first  cireumnavigaled  by  a 
Roman  fleet  {Agrioaioy  c.  38.)  Tbo  Agricola  it 
not  contained  in  the  earliest  edition  of  Ticitna  ;  and 
it  wot  first  edited  by  Puteolanus. 

The  Ridanaa  wtn  written  after  the  doth  of 
Nem,  A.D,  98,  and  bebn  the  Amtlta.  Ther 
comprehended  the  period  from  the  second  cooaui- 
•bip  of  tialfaa,  a.  Dw  68,  to  the  death  of  Demitiaft, 
and  the  author  detigned  to  add  the  teignt  of 
Nervaand  Trajan  {HiM.  i.  1).  The  first  four  hooka 
alone  are  extant  in  a  com^te  form,  and  they 
comprehend  only  the  events  of  abovt  one  year. 
The  fifth  book  it  inpeHeet,  and  goea  no  fiwdwf 
than  the  commencement  of  the  tt^  irf  Jenisijem 
by  Titua,  and  the  war  of  Civilis  in  Germany.  It 
ia  not  known  how  many  books  of  the  Histories 
there  were,  but  it  mutt  have  been  a  large  work,  if 
it  was  all  written  on  the  same  scale  as  the  first 
five  books. 

The  Atnutln  commence  with  the  deaUt  of  An< 
gnstus,  A.  D.  14,  and  comprise  the  poriod  to  the 
death  of  Nero,  a.  o.  68,  a  space  of  four  and  fifty 
years.  The  greater  part  of  the  fifth  fao^  is  lost ; 
and  also  the  seventh,  eighth,  math,  tenth,  the  be- 
ginning ot  the  derenth,  and  the  end  of  ^e'six* 
teenth,  wbich  is  the  lost  book.  These  lost  pertt 
comprised  the  whole  of  Calignla^  reigti,  the  fir>-t 
five  years  of  Claudius,  and  the  two  last  of  Nem. 
The  imperfeetiont  of  the  Annals  and  the  Histories 
are  probably  owing  to  the  few  oofRea  whidi  were 
made  during  the  later  eupfae;- for  the  can  of  the 
emperor  Tantna  to  have  then  ctnied  aetmt  te 
imply  that  without  it  thete  works  nigfat  have  bem 
forgotten.  If  tbey  hod  been  aa  popular  as  tome  oUier 
woricB,  eo[»es  wonid  have  been  multiplied  to  satisfy 
the  demand.  The  first  five  books  of  the  Annals 
were  found,  at  the  beginning  of  the  uxteenth  cen- 
tury, in  the  Abbey  of  Corvey  -in  Westphalia,  and 
they  were  fint  published  at  Rome,  by  Philti^ 
Beroaldua,  in  1515. 

The  treatise  entitled  De  Morilmet  PcjmtiiGtr- 
momoe  trrau  of  the  Oermnnic  nationa,  or  of  those 
whom  Tacitot  comprehended  under  that  name,and 
whose  limits  he  defines  by  the  Rhine  and  the 
Danube  on  the  west  and  south,  the  Saratatae  and 
Dad  on  the  east,  and  on  the  north-wett  and  north 
by  the  sea.  It  is  of  no  value  as  a  geographical 
description  ;  the  first  few  chapters  contwn  as  much 
of  the  geography  of  Oeimany  as  Tacitus  knew. 
The  miun  matter  is  the  deieription  of  the  politicfil 
tnsUtutions,  the  religion,  and  the  habits,  of  the 
various  tribes  indod^  under  the  denoninatifla  of 
Germani.  The  tourcet  of  the  author's  infiifinalian 
are  not  stated,  but  as  there  is  no  reason  to  suppose 
that  he  had  seen  Germanv,  all  that  he  could  know 
must  have  been  derived  frnn  tho  Roman  ezpeditionB 
east  of  the  Rhine  and  north  of  the  Danube,  and 
from  the  aeconnts  of  traders,  who  went  at  least  at 
far  as  the  Roman  eaglet,  and  perhaps  farther.  The 
value  of  the  information  contained  in  this  trmtite 
has  often  been  discussed,  and  iu  credibility  at- 
tacked! but  we  may  estimate  iu  true  chaimcler  by 
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ohmning  th«  pracisiaB  of  Uio  writer  ai  to  Ibow 
OennuN  who  were  bett  kDOWK  to  tlw  Rotnaoi 
fnn  being  ami  the  Rhino.  That  th«  beuMr 
■eenaiita  mwan  vamoto  tribaa  rniut  partaka  of  the 
daiaetaof  all  mA  avMenea,  ia  obviinu;  and  we 
cannot  eaaily  tell  wbathor  Tacitot  en^lliBhod  that 
which  h«  baud  Ahaevely  toU.  Bat  to  eonudar 
the  Oanmn;  as  a  fictioi^  k  oo»  of  thoae  abtwditica 
which  need  only  be  Mcovded,  mC  refuted.  Mnch 
haa  been  written  u  to  the  upaati  end  that  Taeita* 
had  m  view  in  writing  tfaia  werii ;  but  thii  diaeii»- 
atoB  ie  nkerely  an  ofthoM  ef  ill-directed  labooi ;  a 
Bnniple  of  literary  interapennn^  [Sbnka,  p.  782.] 

Tb*  dialogue  aathled  De  On^aribm,  if  it  is  the 
work  of  Tadtw,  and  it  pnbably  it,  nut  be  hia 
eariieat  work,  fn  it  wna  wfitten  in  dw  aixth  year 
of  VeuMKim  (c  17).  The  atyl*  b  men  easy  than 
that  of  the  Annala,  mora  diAia*,  Iea>  eondenaed ; 
bat  then  i>  no  obTima  diAienea  between  the 
•tyle  ot  thie  IMalogne  and  the  HiMoriee,  nothing 
BO  atriktng  to  make  vi  contend  for  a  different 
anihonUp.  Bendea  thta,  it  ia  nothing  uuiimiaI  for 
woiki  ef  th*  nme  aatbw  whirii  are  written  at  dif- 
ferent tttnaa  to  vary  greatly  ia  alyle,  eipeciaUy  if 
^ey  treat  of  different  mattera.  The  old  MSS.  ab- 
tritnta  thii  Dialogue  te  Tacitai.  One  of  the 
speaken  in  the  dialogue  attribatee  the  decline  of 
eloquence  at  Rome  to  the  neglect  of  the  arduoui 
itudy  ef  the  old  Roman  oiateiB,  ta  which  Cicero 
haa  left  hia  teatnnony  ;  but  aooUier  ^mker,  Va- 
temna,  baa  aMsgned  a  direct  and  immediate  cania, 
which  waa  the  change  in  Uie  pdlilica]  constitutiint. 
Oratory  ia  not  the  product  of  any  lyttem  of 
government,  rac^  one  in  which  the  pc^ulai  ele- 
ment is  atnng. 

The  Annab  «f  Tadtsa,  the  worit  of  a  nature 
age,  contain  the  chief  evcnta  of  the  period  which 
they  embrace,  ananged  nndtf  their  Mveml  yean 
{Anmal.  n.  71).  Then  seemi  no  peculiar  pro- 
prie^  in  giving  the  name  of  AnMolei  to  thii  work, 
■imply  beouMB  the  evanliafe  ananged  in  Uie  order 
«f  tone.  The  wodt  of  JArj  may  Jnat  h  wdl  be 
called  Annals,  in  the  Annals  of  Tadtns  the 
Princepi  or  Emperor  ia  the  centre  about  which 
events  an  grouped,  a  mode  of  treating  history 
which  cannot  be  entirety  thrown  aside  in  a  mo- 
narchical system,  but  which  in  foebta  hands  merge* 
the  history  of  a  people  in  the  penonality  of  their 
nler.  Thus  in  Tacitus,  the  personal  bistocy  ef 
Tiberina,  Chutdtm,  and  Nero,  fill  up  a  largo  spaoe. 
Yet  the  most  important  public  events,  bou  in 
Italy  and  the  jnovincea,  are  not  omitted,  though 
every  thing  ia  treated  as  subordinate  to  the  exhi- 
bition of  imperial  power.  The  Histories  which 
were  written  before  the  Anoals,  are  in  a  more 
diEfhse  style,  and  the  treatmast  of  the  extant  part 
ia  difFerent  from  that  of  the  Annals.  Tadtos  wrote 
the  Histories  as  a  contemporary  ;  the  Annals  as 
not  a  Gontempemry.  They  are  two  distinct  worki, 
not  parts  of  one  {  which  is  clearly  shown  by  the 
veiy  diSvent  pr^mrtions  of  the  two  works :  the 
fint  fiiar  books  of  the  Histories  comprise  about  a 
year,  and  the  lirrt  four  books  of  the  AunHls  com- 
fourteen  years. 

It  was  his  purpose  in  the  Annala  to  show  the 
general  condition  of  the  empini  of  which  Rome 
wa»  the  Gentre,and  the  emperor  the  representative: 
not  only  te  show  the  coarse  of  events,  but  also  theil 
CMtaes  {HiA  L  4) ;  for  this  remark,  which  ia  made 
in  the  Histories,  nnqr  be  applied  also  to  the  Annals. 
Bat  the  hiitory  of  deqietiim  in  any  form  does  not 
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cmvey  the  poUtisal  instroction  that  ia  derived  bm 
the  history  of  a  free  peoplei  Tacitus  datav  tbt 
merit  of  iaqiutfaaift^  {AmaL  i.  1),  bmaaa  he  Inti 
after  the  evaiita  UmI  he  dessribea  t  batm  wriw 
who  ia  Ml  a  «anleaipota>y  may  have  paaeiona  w 
prejudices  aa  well  as  one  who  is.  In  hia  Hist«w< 
(i.  1 )  he  sUtes  that  neithei  te  Oalh«,  nor  to  Ot^ 
nor  to  Vitcllma,  did  he  owe  obligatioi^  nae  had 
received  fma  them  any  wrong.  From  Ve^asin 
and  bis  sons,  Titos  and  Doiaitian.  he  hmd  ncdttrf 
favowB  ;  yet,  ia  tha  co— sncamant  oC  Ua  Kfa  <f 
AgricoU,  he  baa  leaorded  the  hemrs  of  Donhaa*! 
reign  ;  nor  caa  we  si^pipose  that  is  iIm  laat  baahi 
of  the  Histories,  he  allowed  tbs  tjaut  to  etc^ 
without  merited  chaadseownt. 

The  history  of  the  em^re  pteaaota  Um  ^cdack 
of  a  slate  withont  any  ptditical  oigamiaatMn,  br 
which  tha  tyranny  of  a  ruler  ooold  b«  dieckeil 
when  it  beeuna  insapportaUe.  The  only  men 
wen  aHtsainatioR ;  a»l  the  only  power  tut  dthH 
the  ainperor  could  us*  te  maintain  bimsoK^  ec  s 
owspintor  could  ouploy  to  leiee  tb«  power  a 
secnro  it  for  another,  was  the  soldiery.  Fnm  thx 
lUtomata  Buhjoctioa  to  imperial  granny  and  militur 
violence,  there  were  no  means  of  eacape,  nor  don 
Taritua  ever  give  even  the  most  distant  bint  thu 
tlie  restoration  of  the  rapaUic  was  either  poosilMe 
or  desirable  j  or  that  there  were  any  wMom  a! 
paUic  security,  except  in  the  accident  of  aw  abie 
enpornr  to  wnom  a  revolution  nu^t  pve  the  «- 
preme  pawn.  Yet  this  empire,  a  pray  to  the  vicri 
of  iu  ruters,  and  to  intestine  enmmotiosi,  had  lu 
fitvounble  side.  The  civilised  world  obej^  a 
volution  which  was  accepted  in  Rome,  nnd  tL* 
pnvitice*  wen  at  pease  with  one  another  anin 
this  despotic  yoke.  Fnoce  did  not  invade  ItaJ* 
nor  Spain  ;  Greece  was  not  invaded  by  barbariant 
from  the  north ;  Asia  Minor  and  Syrv  wm 
protected  from  the  worse  than  Roman  dcapotiuu 
the  despotism  of  Asia  ;  and  Egypt  and  the  nociii 
of  Africa  enjciyed  protection  asaiost  invadera,  evn 
thoagh  thmr  lometiwes  Mt  m  nuaeity  of  a  gv- 
vomer.  The  poIitioU  condition  of  loe  Reomn  cm- 
pin  under  the  Caesars  is  «  peculiar  phase  vi  Eam- 
pean  history.  Taritus  has  furnished  some  matenJs 
for  it ;  but  his  method  excluded  a  large  and  conpr^ 
bensive  view  of  the  period  which  is  comprised  wiihm 
his  Annals.  The  treatment  in  the  Uialoriea  bu  s 
widsr  range.  The  genaral  review  of  the  emiditien 
of  the  em^n  at  the  time  of  Neio^  death  ia  a  rapid, 
but  compnhendve  sketch  (L  1,  &c). 

Tlw  moral  dignity  of  Taritus  is  impreesed  upoa 
liii  works  ;  the  consciousness  of  a  love  of  tratK. 
of  the  integrity  of  his  purpose.  His  great  power 
is  in  the  knowledge  of  the  human  mind,  his  insigbt 
into  the  motives  of  human  conduct ;  aiid  be  fonnd 
materiala  for  this  etudy  in  the  history  of  the  em> 
perors,  and  particularly  Tiberius,  the  arch-bypocriie, 
and  perfasp*  half  madman.  We  know  men's  in- 
tellectual powers,  becanse  they  seek  to  dispUf 
them :  their  moral  character  is  veiled  under  silence 
and  reserve,  which  ore  sometimes  diffidence,  bet 
mor«  fiequently  dissimnlatioai.  But  dissimulatioo 
alone  is  not  a  sufficient  cloke  ;  it  menly  seeks  to 
hide  and  cover,  and,  as  the  attempt  te  conceal  ex- 
cites suspicion,  it  is  necessary  to  divert  the  vigiUmee 
of  this  active  inquisitor.  The  dissembler,  therefim, 
assumei  the  garb  of  goodiieii  t  and  thoa  he  ia  hf- 
pocrite  compete.  The  hypocrite  Ii  a  better  eitixca 
than  the  sbiuneless  man,  because  1^  Iris  hypocrisy 
he  acknowledges  the  snpraMcy  of  goodaeaa,  whih 
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th«  sbamelcM  tu/t  nbeb  agiiait  it   Tbe  hyp*- 
critkiil  u  titt  coMiaaB  chMMtar,  «  mh^  eaold 
not  «xi*L   la  the  AaaaU  of  Taat«  wt  urn  ill 
chamctei* ;  bol  tlw  hypocritical  pnrab  in  a  de- 
spotic gowBOient  rod  s  ttate  of  Ioom  poeitiTe 
inoralitj.  Thoe  my  be  ftraat  immonlity  rod  aUo 
great  ahaiiMleuneH,  but  then  lodetjr  i>  near  iti  die- 
aolutioD.    Undei  the  empire  then  wae  fror,  for 
the  genninent  wu  deipotic ;  hot  then  «w  BOt 
univenal  ihiiiMlwwieii,  at  leait  under  Ttberiu: 
there  wae  an  outward  reflect  paid  to  virtoe.  The 
reign  of  Tiberiw  waa  the  reign  of  hTpocrisy  in  all 
iu  fonni,  and  the  emperor  himeelf  wae  the  great 
adept  in  the  ecience  ;  affectation  in  Tiberiaa  of  nn- 
willinCTeea  |o  exardee  power,  a  leaatm  that  he 
leantra  from  Aognitna,  and  a  ihow  of  regard  to 
decency  ;  flattery  rod  lervUity  on  the  part  of  the 
great,  aoiaetimee  oitder  the  form  of  freedom  of 
speech.    To  proetrate  such  a  elood  of  deception, 
we  muet  attend  even  to  the  moet  bnignificrot  ex- 
temal  aignB  ^  for  a  nan^  aotnta  will  ehow  iteeU;  be 
be  ever  eo  cauttona  and  cunning.  In  detecting  theae 
bliitht  indicatiMU  of  character  He*  the  great  power 
uf  Tacitue:  he  penetiatea  to  the  hidden  thoughta 
through  the  KnnUeet  avenue.     Bat  the  poweirion 
of  such  a  power  hnpliee  loniething  of  a  suipldone 
temper,  and  nlw  dieriehee  it ;  and  thue  Tacitiu 
■ometimea  diecoven  a  bidden  canae,when  n  open 
one  aeene  to  offin  a  enffioent  explaaation.  Tantae 
employed  thil  power  in  the  hiitoiy'  a(  Tlbenaa, 
CHliguIa,  Clandina,  and  Nero.     SoetMiias  talb  ne 
of  A  mro'a  vicea  limply  and  barely ;  Tadtaa  die- 
covers  what  a  man  triea  to  conceal    Hie  Annala 
are  filled  with  dnumlic  icenea  and  etriking  cata- 
itrophe&    He  loboered  to  pndnca  aftct  by  the 
exhibitiDn  of  great  pfreonagea  on  the  atage  ;  but 
thil  is  net  the  biumese  of  an  hlitoriro.    The  real 
matter  of  hiitory  ie  a  whole  people  ;  and  their  ae- 
tivity  or  eufTering,  mainly  aa  a^cted  by  eyttenw 
of  government,  )•  that  which  the  blitorian  ha*  te 
contemplnte.  Thie  ii  not  the  method  of  Tadtue  in 
bw  Annala  ;  hie  treatment  ia  dtractly  biogmpbied, 
only  indirectly  politiad.    Hit  method  ia  fierier  to 
that  of  Thncydides,  rod  even  of  Polyfaiuv  but  it  ii 
n  method  almoet  necessitated  by  the  ezietence  of 
political  power  in  the  hands  of  ro  individonl,  rod 
modem  historian%  except  within  the  |»vwat  cen- 
tury, have  genemlly  followed  in  the  mme  track 
from  the  lame  cauK. 

Tacitus  knew  nothing  of  Christianity,  which, 
Mtys  Montugne,  was  hie  misfortune,  not  his  fisnlL 
His  practicnl  morality  waa  the  Stoical,  the  only 
iHie  that  oouM  give  consolation  in  Ae  age  in  which 
he  lived.  The  highest  ezami^  of  Stoinl  morality 
among  the  RooMns  is  the  emperor  Auielins,  whose 
golden  book  is  the  noblest  momtroent  that  a  Romro 
lias  left  behind  him.  Great  and  good  men  were 
not  wanting  under  the  worst  emperors,  and  Tacitus 
haa  inmiortalited  their  names.  OenDanicns  Caesar, 
a  humane  man,  and  his  intrepid  wife,  lived  under 
Tilicriu ;  Corbulo,  an  honest  and  able  soldier,  fell 
a  victim  to  his  fidelity  to  Nero,  llie  memory  of 
AcncoU,  rod  his  virtues,  greater  than  his  talents, 
hiia  been  perpetuated  by  the  aflectlon  of  his  son-in- 
l»w  ;  and  his  prediction  that  Agricobt  erill  survive 
\<>  futuK  generations  is  accomplished.  Thmaen 
Pnebn  rod  Helvidiui  Priscui  were  models  of  virtue ; 
niid  Arria,  the  wiieof  I^tos,  remembered  the  vir- 
tues of  her  mother.  The  Jtuists  of  Rome  nndf  r  the 
emjure  never  (ingot  the  blight  examine  of  the 
Scaevolaa  of  the  republic :  amnge,  thoi^Hl  tme, 
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the  grsal  lawyers  of  Rome  were  among  the  best 
man  mid  the  bast  dtiMs  that  dw  pnmead.  Aa 
t*  the  maaa  of  die  people  we  lean  little  fan  Ta* 
dtns ;  they  have  oidy  beoeme  matter  for  hiatoey  in 
recent  days.  The  superficial  sai^nse,  that  e^en 
mine  are  vidous  the  people  an  so  too  ;  bat  tfaa 
mass  of  the  people  in  all  ages  are  the  most  virtnovs, 
if  not  fbt  other  reaeons,  they  an  so  because  labour 
is  tha  cmditioaof  tbdienitaDeib  The  Bathai  at 
Juvanal  touch  tbe  weaMy  and  Um  gnat,  wbeav 
vieee  are  the  result  of  idleness  rod  the  eommrod 
of  money, 

Tadtas  had  not  the  belief  in  a  moral  govern- 
ment of  the  world  which  AumUus  bad ;  ot  if  be 
had  this  bdief,  he  has  net  expressed  it  distinctly. 
He  h>ved  virtue,  he  abhamd  vice  {  bat  he  has  not 
shown  that  the  oonstitatioB  of  thing*  has  as  order 
impressed  upra  it  by  the  law  of  its  existence,  which 
imiriiee  a  law-givar.  His  theokwy  looks  senetbing 
like  tbe  Epicaraan,  exUbiled  by  Laeretiaa.  A 
bsUef  in  eristene*  iadefandant  *f  a  cm  penal  turn, 
of  a  lifo  afker  death,  ia  mbar  aWpa  wfth  Um  than 
a  convktion.  (Conpara  AgHeoh^  a.  M,  Jmmgb, 
iii.  18,  vi22,BrKl  the ambignous or  corrupt  psaMge, 
nitL  i.  4.) 

Tbe  style  of  Tadtns  is  peealiar,  though  it  bean 
sease  rssembknca  ta  Salhist.  In  Ute  Annals  it  is 
conefaM,  vignnaa,  Mid  pnunast  with  meming  ; 
bonrad,  hot  ^bataled  artth  art,  mA  Mripped  ol 
every  sspetfiaity,  A  single  word  sememes  givea 
eftct  to  a  sentence,  and  if  the  meaning  of  the  word 
is  missed,  the  sense  of  the  writer  ia  net  resebed. 
He  leavea  something  Csr  the  reader  te  fill  op,  and 
daee  not  overpower  Mm  with  vrords.  The  word* 
that  be  doee  see  we  afl  intended  to  hataa  mean- 
ing.  Sneh  a  work  is  {wobably  tbe  reealt  of  many 
tnnscriptions  by  the  rothor  |  if  it  waa  produced  at 
once  in  its  preeeat  form,  tha  antlior  muet  bava 
practised  himsdf  till  he  coald  write  ia  no  other 
way.  Tbeee  who  have  studied  Tadtue  moch,  end 
with  admirmg  a  form  of  expresdnn  whieh  at  first 
is  hanh  and  afaaost  rspalsiw  One  night  con- 
jecture Aat  Tachoa.  when  he  wrote  Us  Aanah, 
had  oy  much  Miour  acqaired  the  art  of  writing 
with  dilBoiiUy. 

The  materials  which  TacHus  had  for  bis  hie- 
terical  writings  wen  abundrot  j  public  doeu- 
menu;  memoirs,  as  those  of  Agrippina  ;  historiee, 
as  those  of  FaMus  Rusticni  and  Vipsanias  Hee. 
sale ;  the  Fasti,  Orationes  Prindpum,  rod  tbe 
Acta  of  the  Senate  ;  the  conversation  of  bis  friends, 
rod  his  own  experience.  It  is  not  his  practice  ta 
give  aothoiitiee  textaally,  a  method  whieh  adds  te 
the  value  of  a  history,  bat  impMn  ita  effiRot  dmph- 
as  a  worit  of  an  He  who  would  erect  m  faialencal 
mormment  to  his  own  fiune  will  fellow  the  method 
of  TWtnSf  compress  bis  own  reeearcbes  into  a  nar- 
row compass,  rod  give  them  a  form  which  is 
stamped  with  the  individuality  of  the  author. 
Time  will  confer  on  hiin  the  authority  which  the 
rigid  critic  only  allows  to  real  evidenea.  That 
Tadtus,  in  his  Annals,  purposely  emitted  every 
thii^  tiiat  could  impair  the  efka  of  his  worit  as  a 
composiUon,  is  evidenu  The  Annals  an  not  longer 
thro  an  epitome  vrould  be  of  a  mon  diffuse  history ; 
but  they  diSei  altogether  from  those  worthless 
literary  labours.  In  ue  Annab  Tadtns  ia^neoally 
brief  rod  rapid  in  his  skeldiea  ;  but  be  is  eoaee- 
timrs  minute,  and  almost  tedious,  when  he  cofaea 
to  work  oat  a  dnmatie  scene,  Nor  does  he  allo- 
^her  neglect  hii  rhetninl  art  wb«  1m  hat  ao 
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opportnnitj'  for  di^ihiyiDg  H :  ft  Roman  luttorian 
conld  never  forget  that  a  Ramui  was  ui  ontnr. 
The  cosdenaed  rtTle  of  TKitni  sometimea  nukes 
hua  obscure,  but  it  is  «  kind  (rf  obscurity  that  it 
dlipellsd  br  euefnl  RMlin^  Tot  a  ami  nut 
rata  enrefulj  and  often,  in  order  to  nndantud 
him  t  and  we  canoot  suppose  that  Tacitus  was  erer 
apopilbr  writer.  His  real  admirers  will>perhaps 
always  bo  few  :  bis  readers  fewer  still.  Montaigne 
read  the  history  of  Tacitus  from  the  beginning  to 
^e  end,  and  he  has  given  an  opinion  of  Tacitus  id 
his  peculiar  way  ;  and  his  opinion  is  worth  more 
than  that  of  most  people.  (Montaignn's  Euoj/i, 
iii.  ch.  8  Of  the  art  of  discoursing.)  Montaigne 
Justly  commends  Tadtus  for  not  omitting  to  state 
rumours,  reports,  <^piniona  t  for  that  which  is 
generally  believed  at  any  tfnw  is  aa  historical  fteti 
thoi^h  it  may  be  bet  in  no  other  senses  ■ 

The  first  edition  of  Tacitus,  which  u  very  rare, 
was  printed  at  Venice,  1 470,  by  Vindelin  de  Spire : 
it  contains  only  the  last  six  books  of  the  Annnls.  the 
Histories,  the  Germany,  and  the  Dialogue  on  Ora- 
tory. The  edition  of  P.  Beroaldua  contains  all  the 
works  of  Tadtus.  That  of  Beatna  Rlientnos, 
Basil,  1533,  folio,  was  printed  by  Froben.  Snbae- 
quent  editions  are  very  numerous ;  and  feralistof 
them,  such  works  as  Hain's  Repertarium  and 
Schweigger's  HoMdbiieh  der  CSatiitelim  BiographUy 
may  be  consulted.  The  edition  of  Emesti  by 
Oberiin,  Leipiigi  1801,8va,ia  useful,  kx  itcontaine 
the  notM  and  excoma  of  Jnstoa  Lipaius.  The 
editioi  of  O.  Bratier,  Paris.  1771, 4  vols.  4to.,  has 
been  much  praised,  and  much  "boiight ;  but  it  is  a 
poor  edition.  There  is  an  edition  by  I.  Bekker, 
Leipaig,  1831,  2  vols.  Svo^  ;and  fay  Orellt,  Zurich, 
1846  and  184R,  2  vols.  8ro.  The  ^aheon  7b- 
cikMm  of  Biitticher,  Deriin,  1830,  8to.,  is  not 
complete  enough,  nor  exact  enoag^if  tboi^  it  is 
of  some  use.  The  kboura  of  Rupert!  on  Tacitus 
ore  of  little  value.  T)ie  modem  commentators  are 
in  all  respects  inferior  to  Lipsius,  who  did  every 
thing  that  coald  be  doite  at  the  time.  Meaanred 
by  bis  means,  he  is  infinitely  above  all  other  com- 
mentators on  Tacitus. 

There  are  many  editions  of  the  several  parts  of 
Tacitus,  particularly  the  Gtrmania,  the  Affritnla, 
and  the  Dialogue.  The  edition  of  G.  L.  Walch, 
Berlin,  1827, 8vo,,  contains  the  text  and  a  German 
translation  of  the  Agricola,  with  notes.  J.  Grimm 
published  the  text  of  the  Oermaiy,  and  all  other 
pftsiages  relating  to  Germany,  selected  from  the 
other  parte  of  Tacitus,  Obttingen,  1835,  8m  Tbe 
best  and  most  complete  edidon  of  the  DialcgMB  is 
by  J.C.  Orelli,  Zurich,  1830,  8vo. 

There  are  translations  of  Tacitus,  or  parts  of 
Tacitus,  in  almost  eveiy  European  langnage.  The 
Italian  translati<Hi  of  Davanxati  ia  cNisidered  to 
have  great  merit ;  and  perh^  the  Italian  language, 
in  able  hands,  is  one  of  the  best  adapted  foratrana- 
lation  of  Tadtus.  The  French  translations  have 
little  merit.  P'Alembert  translated  various  pas- 
sages  from  Tacitus.  There  are  English  versions 
by  Greenway,  1598,  of  the  AnnaU  and  the  f.er- 
vmijt,  and  by  Heniy  Savile,  1598,  of  the  Huioria 
and  the  Jyrietla;  also  versions  by  Gordon  and 
by  Murphy.  Gordon^s  is  a  hanh  version,  but, 
■m  the  whole,  fiiithful.  That  of  Mnrphy  is  ex- 
cmsively  diffiise  ;  perbi^  it  is  only  a  dilution  of 
Gordon.  [0.  L.1 

TACO'NIDES  or  SACCXNIDES,  a  vaae- 
pmntar,  whoaa  namo  appean  on  a  vase  fmisd  at 


TALEIDES. 

Void,  and  published  by  Gerhard,  who  gives  il« 
name  ia  the  first  of  the  above  forma,  {/it^pm'. 
ro/.entp.  180.)  Haonl-Rochette.  faovreno'.  sturi 
that  he  baa  been  informed  by  Gerhard  hinMrif  ikn 
the  tnw  reading  of  the  nama  ia  jAKCHflAE^ 
(R.  Roehette,  Letln  d  M.Sdkorm,  60.  :x 
ed.)  f  p.  S.1 

TA'DIUS.  1.  Appean  to  have  hdd  BODH  pr- 
perty.  which  was  said  to  belong  to  a  girt  who  ra 
M  legUitiui  tiUela.  Attictis  thought  that  Tadm 
had  a  title  to  it  by  usucapion,  at  whieh  Cicero  ei 
pressed  his  smrprise,  as  there  cooid  be  do  iiani  a[ibii 
m  case  of  n  ward.    (Gic  ad  JU.  i.  A,  S.) 

•J.  Q.  TAniuH,  a  relation  of  Veneo,  bece  witap^ 
against  him  when  he  was  impendked  W  CieHc. 
(Cic.  Terr.  L  49,  iv.  13.) 

8.  P.  Tadito,  a  Roman  dtiaen,  carried  oo  xir 
business  of  a  negotiator  or  money-lender  ist  Atlicst. 
ajid  was  subsequently  a  Iqntoa  of  Verm  id  Sicitf 
Notwithstanding  the  latter  connection,  be  ia  apokn 
of  by  Cicero  as  a  man  of  honour.  (Cic  f  L 
39,  ii.  20.  V.  26). 

TAE'NARUS  (ToiNipor),  a  son  of  Ehttns  aai 
Ettmede,  from  whom  the  promonlorv  and  town  sf 
Taenanim,  in  Laconia,  were  beliaved  to  have  thrir 
name.  (Schid.  ad  ApoUm.  Hkod.  i.  102  ;  tomf. 
Pans.  iii.  14.§2;  Steph.  By2.Ar.)  IL.S.] 

TAQES,  a  mysterious  Etnitcan  being,  wfao  ii 
described  as  a  boy  with  the  wisdom  of  an  old  mas. 
Once  when  an  Etruscan  ploughman,  of  the  name 
TarohoQ,  «at  drawing  a  deep  fnrrow  in  the  neigli- 
boarhood  of  Tarqninii,  there  soddealy  row  out  «{ 
the  ground  Tages,  the  son  of  a  genius  JonaJia,  and 
grandson  of  Jupiter.  When  Tagea  ndrlmasLil  Tv-  j 
chon,  the  latter  shrieked  with  ftar,  whereapm  J 
other  Ktmscans  hastened  to  him,  and  in  a  Atai 
time  all  the  people  of  Etruria  were  assembled  areoad 
him.  Tages  now  instructed  them  in  the  art  of  the 
haruspices,  and  died  immediatriy  after-  The  Etrus- 
cans, who  bad  listened  attentively  to  hia  Instrac- 
timis,  afterwards  wrote  down  all  he  had  naid,  mai 
thus  arose  the  books  of  Tagea,  which,  aeoording  ts 
some,  wen  twelve  in  nnmbw.  (Cic  de  IMr,  ii. 
28  ;  Ov.  Mel.  xv.  £86  ;  Festua,  s;  v.  Tapa ; 
Isidor.  Or^.  viii.  9;  Serv.fu^ ^e)s.vi808.)  [L.&i 

TALA'SSIUS  orTALASSIS.  [Thalaswi-s.] 

TALAUS  (TciAfUK),  a  son  of  Bias  and  Pern, 
and  king  of  Argos.  He  was  married  to  I^umacba 
(£uryn<Hne.  Hygin.  Fab.  70,  or  Lysiaoaasa,  Pana.iL 
6. 1 3),  and  was  father  of  Adiaattia,  Parttiemopaeu*, 
Pronax,  Mecistena,  Aristomachus,  and  Eriphvk; 
(Apollod.  1.  9.  §  13  ;  Pind.  l^em.  ix.  14.)  Ilyp- 
nos  {I.  c)  mentions  two  other  daughters  of  bia.  He 
also  occurs  among  the  Argonauts  (Apolloii.  Rhod, 

i.  118),  and  his  tomb  was  sbowu  at  Argos.  (Pan. 

ii.  21 .  §  2.)  Being  a  great  grandson  of  Cretheiu, 
AnttntachuB  in  a  fragment  preserved  in  Panaaoiai 
(viii.  25.  §  5)  calls  him  Crctheiadeb  Hia  own 
sons,  Adnutns  and  Meciateus,  an  aomeUmea  called 
Takiionide%  as  in  Horn.  //.  iu  £66  ;  Pind.  OL  vi.  I 
24.  [L.  S.] 

TALEIDES,  a  maker  of  painted  vues,  an 
interesting  work  by  whom  lias  been  found  in  a 
tomb  nt  Agrigentiim,  representing  tbft  destruction 
of  the  Minotaur,  in  the  stiff  aicMiic  styles  It  is 
now  in  the  collection  of  Mr.  Hope,  and  is  one  of 
the  vaMB  engraved  by  Motes.  (Land,  dei  I'lm 
antitAi  difrniU^  pi.  iii.  p.  147 ;  Millin,  PebU,  de  Vat, 
vol.  iL  pi.  IxL)  Anothtt  specimm  of  hie  work- 
manship has  been  more  recentiy  discovered  nt 
Viild,  namely,  a  small  enp,  bearing  the  inMription 
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TAVEIAE^  ErOIE$EN,uid  now  in  the  Afasniiti 
at  Berlin.  (LevMOv,  rarMiabiu>.Nn.6fl5,p.  ISti: 
Oerhard,  ScWm'j  omL  BUdwerkt.  No.  685.  p.  2-2S. ) 
It  in  remukable  that  vaaet  by  the  same  maker 
Klianld  be  fatmd  in  Sicily  and  in  Etnirin  ;  and  also 
that  the  two  specinienB  are  in  quite  di&imt  stjlea 
of  workmanabip.  The  firat  of  theie  &cu  ia  taken 
liy  R.  Rochatte  as  an  indication  of  the  early  cora- 
iiitTcial  intercoune  between  Sicily  and  Etniria,  by 
w)iich  the  former  country  obtained  the  manufactures 
of  the  latter.  Miiller  aiippOMa  Taleidc*  to  have 
liocn  of  the  Attic  ichool  of  art,  because  the  subject 
nf  the  work  found  at  Agriftentum  ia  exactly  re- 
Ijeated  on  an  Attic  nae.  (R.  Rocbette,  Xeftm  A 
J/.  Schon,  pp.  17,  60,  2d  ed.;  MUller,  Ard^. 
ti.  h'ufut,  g  99,  n.  3,  No.  2.)  [P.  S.] 

TALNA,  JUVETNTIUa  [Thalna.] 
TA'LIUS  GE/MINUS,  ia  mentioned  by  Ta- 
ritus  under  A.  D.  62.    The  name  of  Taliua  ia  of 
mre  occnrrence,  and  ia  only  found  elsewhere  in  one 
or  two  inacriptuma.  (Tac.  Jm.  xir,  50.) 

TALOS  (T<iX«f).  1.  A  son  of  Perdiz.  the 
aidter  of  Daedalus.  He  himself  waa  a  disciple  of 
Daedalus,  and  is  said  to  ha*e  inTented  several  til- 
Mniments  used  in  the  mechanical  artn ;  but  Dae- 
Jahia  incensed  by  enry  thrust  him  down  the  rock 
of  the  Acropolis  at  AUiens.  The  Athenians  woi^ 
Khippedhimaaahero.  (Apollod.iii.  15.  §  9  ;  Died, 
iv.  76  ;  SchoL  ad  Ettr^.  Oreit.  1643 ;  Lnciiu). 
J'ijtr,  42.)  Pansanias  (i.  21.  S  6,  26.  §  5,  vii.  4. 
§  .'>)  calls  him  Calos,  and  stales  that  be  was  buried 
nil  the  road  leading  from  the  theiUie  to  the  Acro- 
lx>lis.  Hyginua  (Fkib.  39,  274)  and  Ofid  (jUet 
viii.  255  ;  comp.  Serr.  ad  Vitg,GMrff.  i.  143,  Aat. 
V.  14)  call  him  Perdlx,  which,  according  to  the 
common  tmditian,  waa  the  name  of  his  &ther. 

2.  A  man  of  braaa,  the  work  of  Hephaestus.  This 
wonderful  being  was  given  to  Minos  by  Zens  or 
Jleplioestus,  and  watched  the  island  of  Crete  by 
walking  roood  the  island  thrice  every  day.  When- 
ever  he  taw  ttimngers  approaching,  he  made  himself 
ivd-hot  in  fire,  and  then  emlvaoed  the  strangers 
when  they  Janded.  He  had  in  his  body  only  one 
vein,  which  ran  from  the  head  to  the  ankles,  aud 
n-fts  closed  at  the  top  with  a  nail.  When  lie  nt- 
trmpted  to  keep  the  Argonauts  from  Crete 
ihrowiw  stonea  at  then,  Medna  by  her  magie 
powers  threw  him  into  a  atate  of  madness,  or,  ac- 
i-iirding  to  others,  under  the  pretence  of  making 
liiin  iinmnrtal,  she  took  the  nail  out  of  his  vein  and 
thui  caused  him  to  bleed  to  death.  Others  again 
related  that  Poena  killed  htm  by  wounding  him 
with  an  arrow  in  the  ankle,  (Apollod.  i.  9.  §  26  ; 
Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1638,  dw. ;  Plat.  Min.  p.  32U.) 

3.  A  son  of  OenoiMon.    (Paua.  vii.  4.  §  6.) 

4.  A  son  of  Ores,  and  father  of  Heph^stua.  ' 
(Prtus.  viii.  .W.  g  2.)  [L.S.]  I 

TALTilY'BIUS  (ToAWtfwj),  the  herald  of  [ 
Aginiemnon  at  Troy.  (Horn.  IL  i.  SCO  ;  Ov.  //er.  ! 
iii.  9.)    He  waa  worahippad  as  a  hero  at  Spartn  I 
and  Aigoa,  when  aacnficea  also  were  otFered  to  | 
him.   (Paua.  iiL  12.  S  6,  tH  23,ia  fui.  ;  Herod.  > 
vii.  134.)  [US.] 
TAMI'SJUS  MUSTI/LA,  [Murtkla.] 
TA'MOS  (T^t),  a  native  of  Memphis  in 
T-vypt,  waa  lienteoant-^vemor  of  looia  under 
TiswpiienM.    In  B.  c.  412,  w«  find  him  joining 
Aityochuif  the  Spartan  admiral,  in  the  unsuccess- 
ful endeavour  to  persuade  the  partisans  of  Athens 
at  CioMmenaa  to  remove  to  Oapbnus, — a  idace  on 
llie  oiain  land,  and  tbecefiwe  b^joad  the  reach  of 
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the  Athenian  navy.  (Thncyd.  viii.  31 ;  Arnold  and 
Giiller,  ad  toe.)  In  &  c.  411,  when  Usai^beniM 
went  to  AspettduB,  with  die  professed  Intentfoe  of 
bringing  to  the  aid  of  the  Peloponnesiana  dw 
Phoenician  fleet  n  liich  he  had  promised,  he  com- 
missioned Tamos  to  provide  tor  the  maintenance 
of  the  Pelt^Mmnesian  forces  daring  bia  absence^ 
(ThucydL  viii.  87.)  Ta^oa  afterwards  attached 
himself  to  the  service  of  the  younger  Cyrus,  and, 
acting  HB  hia  adiniml,  in  ».  c  401,  blockaded  Mi- 
letus, which  had  refused  to  transfer  its  obedience 
fmm  Tissaphemes  to  the  prince.  When  Cyrus 
numbed  eastward  against  liis  brother,  Tamoe  con- 
ducted the  fleet  dong  the  oeasi  to  accompany  the 
movements  and  second  the  (^>eratiana  of  the  tumy, 
which  he  joined  at  Isatia  in  Cilicia.  After  the 
death  of  Cynu  and  the  consequent  foilure  of  the 
rebellion,  Artoxcrzes  sent  Tissaphemes  into  West- 
ern Asia  to  tnke^SM-«ddition  to  hie  own  satrapy, 
the  command  of  the  ncoviocea  which  had  been 
subject  to  the  prince,  wnetcupon  Tamos,  in  alarm, 
fled  from  Ionia  with  his  treaaviea  and  dt  his  chil- 
dren but  one.  and  sailed  to  Egypt,  where  he  hoped 
to  find  refuge  with  Psnnimetichua,  on  whom  he 
hnd  conferred  an  obligation.  Psammetichua,  how- 
ever, put  him  and  his  children  to  death,  in  order 
to  possess  himself  of  his  rooi»n'  and  ships.  (Xen, 
^N<i5.  i.2.  S  2t,4.  e  2.  ii.  1.  iS^UelL  iil  1.  8  1 ; 
Diod.xiT.  19.  21.  35.)  [B.  E.] 

TA'MPHILUS  or  TA'MPILUS.  the  imme  rf 
n  fomily  of  the  plebeian  Baebia  gens.  In  the 
Fasti  Capitolini  we  &ad  Tamphilut,  but  on  coins 
Tampilus. 

1.  Q.  Baibiuh  Tahphilus,  waa  sent  in  a.  c 
219,  along  with  P.  Valerius  Flacciis,  by  the  Ro- 
man senate  to  Hannibal  at  Saguntum,  and  after- 
wards pioareded  to  Carthage,  when  Hannibal 
would  not  listen  to  them.  Tamphilus  was  alw 
sent  in  the  following  year  on  another  embaxsv  to 
Corthsge.  (Lir.  zxi.  6.  9, 18 ;  Cic.  PHI.  y. 

2.  Cn.  Baibius  Tamphiluk,  tribnne  of  the 
pleba,  a  c.  204,  impeached  the  ceiiaMs,  H.  Livias 
Salinator  and  C.  Claudius  Nero,  on  account  of  the 
way  in  which  they  had  administered  the  duties  of 
their  office ;  but  the  senate,  although  discontented 
with  the  conduct  of  the  censors,  obliged  the  tribune 
to  drop  the  prosecution,  as  they  thought  it  mom  ad- 
TiKible  to  uphold  the  principle  of  the  iiresponaibility 
of  the  censors  than  to  inflict  upon  them  tiie  punisli- 
ment  they  dcKcrved.  In  b  c.  199  Tamphilus  was 
praetor,  and  received  the  command  of  the  legions 
of  the  consul  of  the  preceding  year,  C.  Aurelius 
Cotta,  which  were  stationed  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  Arimiimm,  with  instructions  to  await  the  ar- 
rival of  the  mw  consal,  C  Cnmelioa  Lentulus. 
But  Tamphilus,  anxious  to  obtain  glory,  mode  an 
incursion  into  the  country  of  the  Iiisubrii,  by 
whom  he  was  defeated  witli  great  Iosil  On  the 
arrival  of  Ijentulus  soon  afterwards,  he  was  or- 
dered to  leave  the  ^vince,  and  was  sunt  \<ack  to 
Rome  in  diigiaea.  In  b.  c.  186  Tamphilus  w:ia 
one  of  the  triumviri  for  founding  two  colonies,  mid 
in  B.  c.  182  he  was  consul  with  L.  Aemiliiis 
Paiilus.  In  conjunction  with  hia  colleague,  Tam- 
philus fought  t^inat  the  Liguriana  wiui  succrsn. 
aud  remained  in  the  country  as  unnnsul  in  t)in 
following  year.  (Liv.  xxi.t.  37;  VaL  Max.  vii.  -i. 
§  6  ;  Liv.  xxxL  49,  fiU,  xxxii,  I,  7,  xxxix.  23,  5(t, 
xl.  1, 16.  25.) 

3.  M.  Babbkjs  Tampbiluiv  brother  of  No. 
was  one  of  the  triumTiri  for  founding  a  col'jny  in 
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»74  TANTALUS, 
ft  C  1S4.  He  wu  pnator  in  b.  c  192,  wben  ha 
nemTed  BniUii  m  hi>  pnrinc*,  witb  tws  Itgiont, 
moi  lAOO  foot-Kddion  and  MO  horM  of  the  alliea. 
in  eonteqnenott  of  the  thieaiening  war  with  An- 
tfaehii  the  Oieat,  he  wai  otdefcd  to  mgA  with 
fhsM  traope  to  the  neighbonriiood  of  Brandiriiim 
and  Term  tun,  and  uon  aAerwards  to  enea  over 
with  diem  to  Bpeinu.  He  remwned  in  Oreece 
the  fallowing  jmt  at  propraetor,  and  took  an 
active  part  in  At  war  aguut  Antioehua.  In 
eonjuDOtton  with  Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  he 
narched  into  Tbeaialj,  and  aa  Antioefana  ntnated 
More  them,  Tunphiloa  obtained  poaaeaaim  of 
many  important  totvna  in  Theauly.  The  conanl 
M*.  Actlttu  Olabno  airived  aoon  afterwarda,  and 
took  the  conunand  of  the  troopa,  but  Tamphilna 
continued  in  Qreece,  lerriiig  under  the  consul. 
<Liv.  zzziv.  4&t  uxv.  10,  23,  24,  xxxvi.  8,  10, 
IS,  14,22.) 

In  B.  c  186,  Tainphihu  waa  me  of  the  three 
anboHadon  aent  to  aettle  the  dtaputei  between 
Enmenea  and  PhiKp  and  the  llieaaalian  atatea. 
fn  B.C.  181  he  was  consul  with  P.  Coneliua 
Othegua,  Both  conault  received  Ligiiria  aa  their 
previaee,  bat  ther  did  not  engage  in  any  military 
OMiationa.  In  ue  foHowing  year,  howvTer,  when 
Sneir  command  was  prolonged  till  the  arrival  of 
the  new  eonanlB,  they  marched  at  the  conunence- 
ment  of  the  apring  into  the  teiritory  of  the  Apnani 
liignrea,  who,  taken  unawarea,  found  tbemaelvea 
obliged  to  wnender.  In  order  to  prevent  a  re- 
neentl  of  the  war,  the  eonrala  tranaported  40,000 
of  theie  people,  with  their  wivea  and  diildren,  to 
Samnium.  On  account  of  thia  anoeeM,  they  tri- 
umphed on  their  return  to  Rone,  being  the  lint 
inatance  in  which  thia  bononr  had  been  conferred 
opoB  genetali  who  had  not  carried  on  a  war.  (Liv. 
xxzix.  23. 24.  xL  IB,  35,  37,  88.) 

4.  Ch.  Babbidb  TAHPHiLua,  loofaahly  aon  of 
No,  2,  waa  p»et«r  nrfaanoa,  a.  c.  168.  In  the 
following  y<ar  he  waa  one  of  the  five  legati  aent 
into  Illyiicom.   (Uv.  zliv.  17,  xlv.  17). 

The  following  coin  of  C  Baebina  Tamphilae  haa 
on  the  obvene  the  bead  of  Pallaa,  and  on  the 
nevarae  Apollo  driving  a  quadriga. 


COIN  or  c  babbivs  tamfhilus. 

TANAGRA  (Tttvorypa),  a  danghter  of  Aeolna  or 
Aaopoa,  nnd  wife  of  Poemander,  it  said  to  have 

fiven  the  name  to  the  town  of  Tanagra  in  Boeotia. 
Pana.  ix.  20.  S  2  ;  Stnb.  ix.  p.  403.)  [L.  S.] 
TA'NAQUIL.  [Tahquinius.] 
TA'NTALUS  CnfrraXof).  1.  A  aon  of  Zens 
by  Pinto,  or  aecwding  to  othen  ( Schol.  ad  ^trip. 
Onst  5  iTiata.  due  T.  444;  Apostol.  OmI  xviii. 
7)  a  aonof  Ttttthia.  (Hygin.  Fab.  8*3, 154 ;  Anton. 
Lik  86.)  Hia  wife  is  c^led  by  aone  Earysnaasa 
(SchoL  ad  Etir^.  I  c  ;  Tteta.  ad  lA/eopk.  52),  by 
otbera  Taygete  or  Dione  (Hygin.  Fab.  82  ;  Ov. 
MH.  vL  174),  and  by  others  Clytia  or  Eupryto 
(Sdiol  ad  Ewrip.  Or.  II  ;  Apostol  Lc)  He  was 
the  bther  of  Pelopa,  Brotni,  and  Niobe.  (Schirf. 
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ad  Emr^.  Or.  S ;  IMod.  iv.  74.)  AH  tnditini*  | 
agree  in  stating  that  he  was  a  weaJth/  kii^.  but 
while  some  call  him  king  of  Lydia.  of  Sipylu*  in 
Phrygia  or  Paphlagonta,  other*  describe  bim  as 
king  of  Argoa  or  Corinth.  (Hygin.  Aft.  134  ; 
Serv.  ad  Am.  vi  /!03  ;  Diod.  L  e.)  Taolsliu  is 
particttlariy  celebniud  in  ancient  alonr  for  the 
severe  punishment  inflicted  upon  him  after  hia  deattt 
in  the  lower  world,  the  cauaea  a(  which  ar«  di&- 
rently  stated  by  the  andent  authora.  Tbe 
account  is  that  Zona  invited  him  to  hia  table  mad 
oonununicated  hii  divine  eeiuiida  to  him.  Tsuita- 
luB  divulged  the  aecrets  intmsted  to  him,  aud  tbr 
gods  punished  him  by  placing  him  in  die  oetber 
worid  in  the  midat  of  a  lake;  but  Tendering  it  iai- 
possible  for  him  to  drink  when  he  vraa  thirsty-.  t}.e 
water  alvnya  withdrawing  when  he  stoopnl. 
Bianchea  laden  with  fruit,  moreover,  fanng  over  a-.* 
head,  bat  when  he  stretched  out  his  hand  to  r^cb 
the  fruit,  the  bnmchea  withdrew.  (Horn.  OJ.  xL 
582.)  Over  his  bead  there  was  suspended  a  bnsr- 
rock  ever  threatening  to  crush  him.  (Pind.  <Jl.  i. 
90,  Ac,  IttMm.  vtiL  21  ;  Enrip.  Or.  fi.  &c.  ;  Diod.  | 
V.  74;  Philostr.  ViL  ApoUom.  iii.  25;  Hygm. 
Fab.  82;  Horat  L  1.  68  ;  Tibtttl.  L  3.  77 ; 
Ov.  AM.  ir.  457,  Art  Am.  ».  605  ;  Sanee.  Hm. 
Ar.  752 ;  Ck.  de  Fm.  I  18,  l^uemt.  iv.  16. 
Another  tradition  relates  that  he,  wanting  to  trr 
the  goda,  cut  his  aon  Pelops  in  piecea,  boiled  tbem 
and  aet  them  before  the  gods  at  a  repaaL  (  Hygin. 
Fab.  83  ;  Serv.  ad  Aen.  vi.  603,  ad  Omtrp.  liL  7.) 
A  third  aeconnt  states  that  TsMahia  stole  nectar 
and  ambrosia  from  the  table  of  the  gods  and  gavr 
them  to  his  friends  (Pind.  Oil  96;  Txetx.  Oi. 
V.  465)  ;  and  a  fourth  liittly  relates  the  followiitf 
story.  Rhea  caused  the  in&nt  Zeus  and  his  anne 
to  be  guarded  in  Crete  by  agtdden  dog,  whom  sob- 
aeqoently  Zeua  ai^nfed  gmidian  of  his  temple  in 
Crete.  Pandaieaa  at^  thb  dog,  and,  carrying 
him  to  Mount  Sipylna  in  Lydia,  gave  him  to  Tan- 
tains  to  take  care  ot  But  aftenrards,  when  Pan- 
dareos  demanded  the  dog  back,  Tantaloa  took  an 
oath  that  he  had  never  received  him.  2ena  tbetp- 
npon  changed  Pandarena  into  a  atODe,  and  tbK« 
Tantalua  down  from  Mount  Sipvlna;  (Anton,  lib. 
36.)  Othera  again  rekte  Hmt  Hemea  denmded 
the  dog  of  Tantalus,and  thai  the  perjnry  waa  eoat- 
mitted  before  Hermes.  (Find.  Vt.  i.  00.)  Zeut 
bnried  Tnntalns  under  Mount  SIpyliis  as  a  pnoish- 
ment.  (Scbol.  ad  Pimd.  OL  90,  97.)  There  hii 
tomb  was  shown  in  later  times.  (Pans,  it  32.  §  4. 
V.  13.  S  4.)  In  the  Leacbe  of  Delphi  Tantahawa* 
repreaented  by  Polygnolna  hi  ue  aitufttion  dr- 
acribed  in  tbe  common  traditimi :  be  waa  standing; 
in  water,  with  a  fruit-tree  over  his  head,  and 
threatened  by  an  ovariuuiging  rack.  (Paoa.  x.  31. 
§  2.)  Tbe  punishment  of  Tantalua  waa  proverbial 
in  ancient  timea,  and  from  it  the  English  languap 
ha*  borrowed  the  verb  to  tantalise,"  that  is,  u 
hold  oat  hopes  or  prospects  which  cannot  be 
realiaed.  Tsetses  {ad  J^fV^pA.  355)  mention*  that 
Tantalus  was  in  h>ve  with  Ganyniede,and  engagtrd 
with  Ilua  in  a  contest  for  the  poaaeaaion  of  the 
charming  youth. 

2.  A  aon  of  Thyeatea,  who  waa  kUled  by  Atrnu 
(Hy^n.  Mt.  88, 244,  246  ;  others  call  him  a  son 
of  Bnteas).  He  was  married  to  Clytaemneatra 
before  Agamemnon  (l^ua.  ii.  22.  %  A\  and  is  said 
by  Bome  to  have  been  killed  by  AganMsnnon. 
(Pans.  ii.  18.  f  2,  comp.  iii.  22.  §  4.)  His  tomb 
waa  shown  at  Argoc 
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3.  A  MB  of  AmphkB  and  Niobe.  (ApoUod. 
Bi.  «.  1 6 ;  Or.  JMM.  Ti.  840.)  [U  S.] 

TA'NTALUS,  ttia  nuu  ttf  the  genend  who 
•nocaeded  Viriathua  and  who  ■hortly  afutrwards 
•ubmitted  to  CMpkk  He  ia  called  Tantamni  by 
l>iodan»  <AppiBO,  Hiip,  7fi  i  Diod.  EeL  xuii. 
vol.  ii.  p.  524,  ed.  W«M.) 

L.  TANTA'SIUS,  ■lab  hy  Cadline  ia  the 
tiom  af  Sallib  <Amn».  m  die.  TVy.  Oamd.  p.  M, 
«d.OnUiO 

TANlrSII,  p«>p1e  of  pMpcrtf  pmcribed  by 
Sulla.    (Q.  Cicd«>'etCbM.  2.) 

TANU'SIUS  OE'MINUS.  [Gumua] 

TANYOXARCE&  [Skbums.] 

TA'PHIUS  (Tdtiot),  a  wm  af  PowidoD  and 
HippothoG,  wai  tlie  &ther  of  Pterekn*.  He  led  a 
colony  to  Taphoi,  and  called  the  inhalntante  Tele- 
bonna.    (ApoUod.  iL  4.  $  5.)  [  L.  S.] 

TAPPO,  VALirRlUS.  1.  L.  Valiriuh 
T^FPOk  pmtlor  B.  c.  192,  obtained  Stciljr  aa  hia 
pnmMfc  Ha  i*m  mm  of  iba  trimvira  «  B.C. 
190  for  atttUag  new  ooloniau  at  Plaoeiitia  and 
Cremona  is  Dortbem  Italy.  (Lit.  xur.  10,  30, 
xxxTiL  46.) 

3.  C.  Valiriua  Tappo,  tribune  of  the  plebi, 
B.  c  188,  pTopoaod  that  the  tuiFrage  ihoiild  be 
given  to  the  Formiani,  Fundoni  and  Arpinatea. 
(Liv.  Ksxviii.  S6.) 

TA'PPULUS,  VI'LLIUS.  1.  L.  Viluus 
TjirruLUB.  plebeian  aedile,  b-c.  213.  {Liv.xxr.2.) 

2,  P.  ViLLiUH  TAPPULua,  plebeian  aedile,  B.  c 
204,  and  ynetor  B.  c  203,  with  3icUy  aa  bii  pro- 
vince. In  ■.  c.  301,  ho  waa  one  of  tba  deoeinviri 
for  airigning  aoma  tit  the  public  land  in  Sanmiiim 
and  Apulia  to  the  loldiafa  who  had  aemd  under 
P.  Supio  in  Africa,  and  in  B.  c.  IStl  he  waa  conaal 
wttti  L.  Comeliua  Lentulua.  In  hla  conaulahip 
be  bad  the  conduct  of  the  war  against  Philqi 
ia  Maeedoaia,  but  he  perfonned  nothing  oi  im- 
MitaBoe.  Id  the  fbUowing  year  ha  aerrad  aa 
Icgaliu  nndar  Us  MccaMor  T.  QnintUia  Flaatiaiaiut 
and  on  the  eoaqneat  of  Philip  in  B.C.  196,  be  waa 
one  of  the  ten  commiMiooera  i^painlad  by  the 
oenala  to  detennine  wiUi  Flaaininua  apon  the  con- 
ditions of  the  peaoe.  After  eoocludii^  the  peaoe 
with  Philip,  Tappnlua  aud  one  of  hia  solleague* 
want  on  a  ndarioa  to  Andoohua  in  Aai^  In.  b,  c 
193  ha  waa  again  aent  to  Antiochnat  and  in  the 
following  year  was  also  one  of  the  ambaamdofa 
•ent  to  Oreeco.  (Liv-  xxiz.  38,  zxx.  I,  xzxL 
4,  49,  XKxiL  S,  6,  28,  -xxxiii.  34,  35,  39,  40, 
zxxir.  59,  xxxT.  13— 15,  23,  39.) 

3.  L.  Viluus  Tappulus,  praetor  b.  c  199, 
obtained  Sardinia  as  his  proTinea.  (Liv.  zzxi.  49, 
xxxii.  1.) 

TA'RACUS.  [SABACON.J 

TARANTU8,  a  nickname  bestowed  on  Cara- 
talla,  afttt  hia  death,  from  a  gladiator  of  dimina- 
tWe  atatan  and  lepiilaive  a^ect  It  ia  fint  mw- 
tioned  by  Dion  Caasttu  in  the  ninth  chapter  of  his 
aeveoty-elghth  bo<^  and  in  the  anbaeqnent  por- 
tiont  «r  hjis  history  he  unifttnnly  deaignates  the  son 
of  Severua  by  thia  appellation.  [  W.  R.] 

TARA8  (T^Nu),  a  sou  of  Poaeidon  by  a  nymph, 
is  said  to  hsTe  lea  voted  the  an  bum  th*  promon- 
tory of  Taenamm  to  the  aonth  of  Italy,  riding  on  a 
dolphin,  and  to  han  founded  Taiantum  in  Italy 
(Paus.  X.  10.  S  4,  13.  §  5X  where  he  was  wor. 
■hipped  aa  a  hero.    (Suab.  vL  p.  279.)      [L.  S.] 

TARATIA,  CAIA,  a  Veatal  Viigm,  who  ia 
wM  to  han  girai  tfia  campaa  Tibarinnt  to  the 


Roman  people,  and  tn  whom,  on  tfaat  accoont, 
a  atatnt  waa  erected.  (Plin.  K  M  xxxir.  6.  s,  ILj 

TARAXIPPUS(nv^inmt),waatheaameofa 
particttkr  ^>Dt  in  ^be  race-courae  atOlynipia,  where 
horses  often  became  shy  and  frightened.  Super- 
stition waa  not  at  a  lota  to  account  for  thia  pheno- 
toMMo,  for  astoa  aaid  that  on  that  spot  CMeaiaa  or 
Damaoa  had  baan  ahia  by  Cteatna,  or  becaaae  it 
was  the  burial-plaoe  of  Ifyitilna  {wlio  had  fright- 
ened the  hofiea  of  OeaoatoitiX  Alcatbona,  or  Pelopa. 
Pansamaa,  however,  conaidera  Taraxin>ua  ta  be  n 
surname  of  Poseidon  Hippius.  On  tbe  iathmua  of 
Corinth,  Glaucna,  the  aon  of  Siayphas,  was  be- 
lieved to  be  a  Taraiippuk  (Pans.  Ti.20. 1  8,&c.; 
camp.  X.  37.  S 4.)  [US.] 

TAKCHE'SIUS,  an  atehitectnial  wnter.  wbo« 
Vitruvins  mentions  as  one  of  those  whoaalnlaawd 
that  tbe  pt^^MutMma  of  the  Dwic  order  were  nn- 
niitable  to  temples.  He  attributea  the  mim 
opinioa  to  Fytheiuaod  Harmogenea.  (Vitrur.  iv. 
«.§!).  [P.  8.J 

l-ARCHE'TIUS  (Jafixkrun),  a  mythical  king 
of  Alba,  who  in  some  tntditiout  ia  connected  with 
tiie  founders  of  Rome.  Once  a  phallus  waa  seen 
rising  above  one  ot  hia  flocks.  In  compliance  with 
an  oracle  h«  ordered  one  of  bis  dau^tecs  to  ap- 
proach the  phallus  ;  but  ahe  sent  one  of  her  maid 
servants,  who  became  pregnant,  and  gar*  bitth  to 
the  twina  Romulus  and  Remos.  Tarcaetiea  eaiaed 
them  to  be  exposed,  but  they  w«e  suckled  by  a 
she-wolf  Bad  brought  up  fay  a  shepherd,  and  when 
they  had  grown  up  to  manhood  they  dethroned 
Tanhetioa.    (PhU.  Amat  2.)  LUSl] 

TARCHON.  [TTMKBinHt] 

TARCONDI'MOTUS  (taptcwMtiuTu),  the 
king  of  Cilicia,  fought  tm  Pompeyt  side  Bgainat 
Caesar,  in  a  c  48,  but  was  pardoned  by  (Wsar, 
and  allowed  to  retain  hia  dominions.  After  the 
death  of  Caaaar  ha  joined  C.  Caaaiua,  and  sub. 
•aqantly  eapoaaad  the  atda  of  Antony  againtt 
Oetamaa.  Ha  waa  killed  in  a  aea-^it  ia  ■.  c.  31, 
while  fitting  under  Sottas  against  M.  Agrt|^ 
Hia  name  it  vnrioualy  written  in  the  ancient  au- 
thors, fant  we  learn  from  coins  that  Tarcondimotus 
is  the  correct  form  (Dion  Caas.  xli.  63,  zlvil  26, 
L  14  i  Stnb.  xiv.  p.  676  :  Cic  ad  Fam.  xv.  1  ; 
nor.itr.2.ifit  Pliit--Atf.61.)  Tha tont of IW^ 
outdimotut  deaerted  Antony  after  tbe  battle  «f 
Actium,  and  united  themaelvea  to  Octarian  ;  but 
Philopator,  who  bad  succeeded  kit  frither,  waa  de- 
prived by  OcUviaii  of  the  .part  of  Cappadociaa 
Pontus,  which  he  held.  In  n.  c  20,  however,  Taiw 
condinotus,  one  of  the  ams,  leccired  from  Octovian 
all  tbe  pasaesainns  of  hia  firther,  with  the  cnccpiioa 
of  a  few  plaoea  on  the  aoaal.  (Dim  Caan  li.  %  7 
Ur.  9.) 


COIN  OP  TAKCONDIHOTtla, 

TAROITAUS  (IVyfraMX  a  aon  a(  Zeu  by  « 
daughter  of  BoryathenM,  waa  bdievad  to  ha  the 
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ucsitor  of  an   dw  S^hkni.      (Herod,  it. 

«.)  ti-s.] 

TA'RIUS  RUFUS.  (Rurin.] 

TARPA«  SP.  HAE'CIUS,  wu  ei^Rged  bj 
Poogpeiu  to  Miect  the  plays  that  vera  acted  at  bit 
fpune*  exhibited  in  a.  c  65  (Cic  ad  Pam.  rii,  ]). 
Tarpa  wu  likewite  employed  by  Angutlut  u  a 
dramatic  cenior.  (Hor.  £!«rm.  i.  10.  SO^An  JPo*t. 
384  ;  Weichert,  Po&.  LaL  p.  334.) 

TARPEIA,  the  dangbter  of  ^  TMp^oa,  the 
governor  ef  the  Roman  citadel  va  die  Satnniian 
hill,  aftarwards  called  the  Capitoline,  wu  tempted 
by  the  gold  on  the  Sabine  bracelet*  and  coUan  to 
op«i  a  gate  of  the  fortreei  to  T.  Tatius  and  hii 
Sabinea.  Ai  they  entered,  they  threw  npon  her 
th«r  ihietda,  and  thai  enuhed  her  to  death.  She 
wfta  buried  on  the  bill,  and  her  memory  vai  pra- 
•emd  by  th«  name  of  the  Tarpeian  rock,  which 
waa  given  to  a  part  of  the  Capitoline  (Ut.  i.  II  ; 
comp.  Dionrt.  ii.  38,  40).  Niebuhr  relates  that  a 
l^end  •till  exiita  at  Rome  which  relatea  that  the 
fair  Tarpeia  ever  tits  in  the  heart  of  the  hill, 
coTored  with  gold  and  Jewel*,  and  bound  by  a 
•pell  (//(*  of  Rome,  toI.  i  p.  230).  Varro  (i.  L. 
V.  41,  ed.  Miiller)  deicribe*  her  **  a  Veital  Virgin ; 
bat  Plutarch  relatea  (Miak  10)  that  Tarpeia  wa* 
the  name  of  one  of  the  four  Vestala,  who  wen  fiiat 
mointed  by  Numa. 

TARPEIA  GENS,  ocean  only  in  the  kingly 
and  the  eai4y  republican  period.  We  read  of  a  Sp. 
Taipeian,  who  waa  the  governor  of  the  Roman 
citadel  under  Romutui,  and  whose  daughter  he- 
tnyed  it  to  the  Sabine*  [Tabpbia],  and  of  a  Sp. 
Tarpeius  Montana*  Capitolinu*,  who  wai  consul  in 
ac  454  with  A.Atenua*  VarusFonlioali*.  [Ca- 
riTOLiMua.] 

TARQUINIA.  [Tahqdinidr.] 

TARQUI'NIUS,  the  name  of  a  family  in  early 
Roman  hiatmy,  to  which  the  fifth  and  aeventn 
kings  of  Rone  belonged.  Thetableonthefbltowing 
page  represents  the  genealogy  of  the  fiunily  ao* 
cording  to  Livy. 

The  legend  of  the  Tarquins  ran  as  follow*.  The 
Tarqnins  were  of  Oreek  eztractinn.  Demaratus, 
their  ancestor,  belonged  to  the  nnblc  family  of  the 
Bacchiadae  at  Corinth,  and  fled  from  hi*  native 
dty  when  the  power  of  hi*  order  wa*  overthrown 
by  Cypselna.  tie  Httled  at  Tarqumii  in  Etniria, 
where  be  had  mercantile  connection*,  fur  commerce 
had  not  been  conaidered  disreputaUe  among  the 
Corinthian  nobles.  He  bnmght  great  wealth  with 
him,  and  i*  sud  to  have  been  accompanied  by  the 
painter  Cleophantus,  and  by  Eucheir  and  Eugram- 
mni,  maatera  of  the  plaatic  arts,  and  likewise  to 
have  introduced  among  the  Etnucans  the  know- 
ledge of  alphabetical  writing,  ^lin.  //.  A'',  uzv. 
5,  a.  43  ;  Tac.  Amu.  xi.  14.)  lie  matried  an 
Etruscan  wife,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  Lucumo 
and  Aruns.  The  latter  died  in  the  lifetime  uf  his 
lather,  leaving  his  wife  pregnant ;  but  as  Dema- 
ratus was  ignorant  of  thia  circumstance,  he  be> 
<|ueetlied  all  his  property  to  Lueurao,  wid  died 
himself  abortly  afterwarda.*  Bat,  although  Lu- 
cumo was  thus  one  of  the  most  wealthy  penons  at 
Tarquinii,  and  bad  married  Tanaquil,  who  belonged 
to  a  family  of  the  highest  rank,  he  was  excluded. 


'  It  is  related  by  Strabo  (vilL  p.  378)  Uiat 
Demiuatus  became  the  ruler  of  Tarquinii,  bat  this 
■tory  is  opposed  to  all  other  tradituma,  and  ahould 
fiertamly  be  rejected. 


TARQUINIU& 
a*  a  ttranger,  from  all  power  and  influmce  b  'i' 
state.  Discontented  with  this  inferior  poshi 
and  urged  on  by  hii  wife:,  he  resolved  to 
Tarquinii  and  nntove  to  Rome,  where  a  new  cc- 
sen  had  more  chance  of  obtaining  distinction.  H- 
accordingly  set  out  for  Rome,  ridii^  in  a  ekm; 
with  his  wife,  and  accompanied  bj  «  Isuige  tiaic  <- 
followers.  When  they  had  reached  the  JaaieuJ<=- 
aad  were  already  within  sight  t£  Rome,  an  tm- 
•eiied  hia  cap,  and  after  carrying  it  amy  toagnK 
height  phued  it  again  imon  his  head.  Taaaqs^ 
who  wa*  skilled  in  the  Etruican  aeienee  of  ant ' 
bade  her  bnaband  b(^  for  the  highest  honoor  ii^. 
this  omen.  Her  predictions  were  aoan  vcrifin: 
The  sttaiq^  was  receiwd  with  welcome,  aad  t 
and  his  f^wen  were  admitted  to  the  Hfrbu  d. 
Roman  citiaena.  He  took  the  name  of  L.  T'-- 
quiniua,  to  which  Livy  adds  Priscus.  His  wnuv^ 
his  courage,  and  hia  wisdom,  gained  him  tbeii' 
both  of  Anco*  Marcin*  and  of  the  people.  Tb: 
former  appointed  him  guardian  of  nia  cbildRo; 
and,  when  he  died,  the  senate  and  the  people  l-bb- 
nimon*ly  elected  Tarqninina  to  the  vacant  tbronr 

The  reign  TaiqainiuB  was  diatinguiabed  ':i 
great  exploits  in  war,  and  by  great  work*  in  pan. 
The  history  of  hia  wan  is  related  rery  di&nwi< 
by  Livy  and  Dionysiua.  According  to  thr  fnrrt- 
writer  ne  waged  war  with  the  Latina  and  Sabine 
with  great  suocesa  He  first  destroyed  the  wealthy 
town  of  Apiolae,  which  belonged  to  the  Sabinr>. 
and  snbsequoitly  took  the  Latin  towna  of  Camera, 
Crostomaium,  MedoUia,  Ameriola,  Ficolnett,  Ctv- 
niculum,  and  Nomentnm.  But  his  moat  memoial  - 
exploit  was  the  defeat  of  the  Sabinea,  who  h»: 
advanced  up  to  the  very  gates  of  Rome.  Thrt 
were  at  first  driven  back  after  a  dovbtfol  atmgelr. 
but  were  aubsequently  overthrown  with  great  kxi 
upon  the  Anio,  and  compelled  to  soe  for  pracr. 
They  ceded  to  the  Romans  the  town  of  Collato. 
where  Tarqainins  placed  a  strong  gwriaon,  ttt 
command  of  which  no  entrusted  to  Eseriaa,  tbe  mb 
of  ht*  deceased  brother  Anins,  who,  with  bit 
fiunily,  took  the  surname  of  Collatinua.  Seven: 
tiaditiora  are  connected  with  thia  war.  The  kine'< 
son,  a  youth  of  fourteen,  slew  a  foe  with  his  ov,i 
hand,  and  received  as  a  reward  a  golden  bulla  kwl 
a  rabe  bwdered  with  purple  ;  and  these  remaiDd 
in  after  timea  the  omamoits  and  dress  of  y^outbs  of 
noble  rank.  In  this  war,  also.  Tarquiniua  is  ny. 
to  have  vowed  the  btulding  of  the  CnpitoL 

Livy  says  nothing  more  respecting  the  wan  of 
this  king,  but  Dionysius  relate*  at  great  length  fait 
war*  with  the  Etruscans.  According  to  the  latur 
writer  five  of  the  great  Etraacin  cities  mttA  atsiu- 
ance  to  tbe  Latins,  which  proved  ineSectoal  ;  and 
subsequently  all  tbe  twelve  ciUes  united  their  fine* 
ngainat  Rome,  but  wen  overcome  by  Tarquiniot, 
and  compelled  to  submit  to  hfs  anthority.  Tbey 
are  further  stated  to  have  done  homage  to  him  l<y 
presenting  him  with  a  golden  crown,  an  ivory 
throne  and  sceptre^  a  purple  tunic  and  robe  figured 
with  gold,  and  other  badge*  of  kingly  power,  *acl!i 
as  the  Etm*can*  used  when  their  twelve  eitiet 
chose  a  common  chief  in  war.  (Dionys.  liL  57.  &% 
61.)  Thus,  according  to  thia  stot}-,  Tarquiniua 
ruled  over  the  Latins,  Sabines,  and  Etruscans,  ss 
well  as  Romans ;  but  no  Latin  writer  mentions 
this  war  with  the  Etruscan*,  with  the  exceptiint  of 
Floras  (L  5),  and  the  compiler  of  the  triumphal 
Fatti.  Cicero  {d*  Rep.  ii.  20)  and  Stndm  (v.  a 
2.1 1 )  relate  that  Tarquinius  also  subdued  the  Aequj 
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but  thii  war  u  not  ineationed  by  Dwnjsiu,  ud 
it  referred  by  Liry  (i  55)  to  Tuqninioi  Supo'liiu. 

Although  the  wnn  of  Tuquiiuiu  wen  of  great 
celebrity,  Uie  important  woriu  which  he  executed 
in  peace  have  made  his  name  itill  more  famoiu, 
yiutj  of  theie  worica  are  aacribed  in  Knne  atMlea 
to  the  aecond  Taiqainiiu,  bat  abnoit  all  tcaditiow 
agree  in  araigning  to  Um  eldw  Tatqnfaiiiu  tke  enc- 
tion  of  the  rait  lewen  by  which  the  tower  parta  of 
the  city  were  drained,  and  which  atiU  remain,  with 
not  a  atone  dliplacad,  to  bear  witneai  to  hit  power 
and  wealth.  (See  Diet,  of  Axtui-  art  Cloaea.)  The 
quay  by  which  the  Tiber  is  bankkd.  and  through 
which  the  aewer  qieoa  mto  it,  rantt  clearly  have 
been  executed  at  the  tame  time,  and  may  therefwe 
be  aafely  aacribed  to  the  elder  Tarquiniui. 

The  nme  Icing  i>  alao  aaid  m  some  traditions  to 
hare  Imd  out  uie  Cinua  Maxianu  in  the  valley 
which  had  beoi  ndeened  from  water  by  the 
aewert,  and  alio  to  hare  institoted  the  Great  or 
Roman  Oamea,  which  were  henceforth  performed 
in  the  Circni.  The  Forum,  with  its  porticoes  and 
rows  of  shops,  was  also  his  work,  and  be  likewise 
began  to  surround  the  city  with  a  stone  wall,  a 
WME  which  waa  finished  by  bis  successor  Serviu* 
Tullina.  The  building  of  tfca  Camitoliiia  temple  is 
faoEaoverattribaledtotlu  dder  T^niniiu,uoiigh 
most  tcaditioiM  ascribe  this  work  to  his  aon,  and 
onhr  the  vow  to  the  bUier. 

Taiqiunins  also  made  some  changes  in  the  consti- 
tution ti  de  stue^  He  added  a  hundred  new 
members  to  the  aenate,  who  were  called  patrtt 
MMwnflW  jaaliaiM,  to  distiiigiiiah  tbem  finaa  tba  old 
senatMa,  who  wen  new  called  fotm  nuyonm 
{/enHwm,  He  wished  to  add  to  the  three  centuries 
of  equilea  established  by  Romulus  three  new  cen- 
turies, and  to  call  them  after  himself  and  two  of 
his  friends.  Hi*  flan  waa  opposed  by  the  angnr 
Attus  Narius,  who  gave  a  convincing  proof  that 
tlw  gods  were  oppoaed  to  hia  purpose.  [NaTius.] 
Accordingly  he  gave  up  his  design  of  establishing 
new  centuriea,  Imt  to  each  of  the  former  centuries 
he  associated  another  under  the  same  name,  so  that 
henceforth  tt.ere  were  the  first  and  seoond  Ramaes, 
Titiea,  and  Lucerea.  He  inoeated  the  mnilMr  id 
Veatd  Viigiiia  from  foir  to  nx. 

VOL.  in. 


Tarqnimas  had  reigned  thirty-eight  years,  wha 
ha  was  assasrinatod  by  the  contrivance  of  the  sons 
of  Anena  lAardns.  Tbqr  had  long  wi^ad  to  tske 
vengeance  npcm  hira  on  aoconnt  of  their  being  de- 
prived of  the  throne,  and  now  fearing  leat  he  should- 
secure  the  MiccetMOB  to  hia  son-in-law  Servins  Tul- 
lina, tky  hired  two  aonntrymeii,  wIm,  feigniiig  to. 
have  a  qwuni,  esme  beflore  the  king  to  have  tiieir 
dispute  decided  ;  and  while  he  waslirtening  to  the 
complaint  of  mie.  the  other  gave  him  a  deadly  woond 
with  his  axe.  But  the  sons  of  Marcius  did  not  se- 
cure the  reward  of  their  crime,  for  Servins  TuUius,^ 
wi^  the  aasistMice  of  Tanaqdl,  succeeded  to  the' 
vacant  throne.  Tarqninius  left  two  a«w  and  two 
daughters.  His  two  sons,  L.  Tarquinins  and  Anns, 
were  subsequently  married  to  the  two  daughters  of 
Servins  TuUius.  One  of  hit  daughters  was  mar- 
ried to  Servins  TtUiaa,  and  the  other  to  M.  Bnttus, 
by  wimn  aha  baeamo  the  mothar  of  Ae  cdebiued 
L.  Bratos,  dte  fliat  oonsul  at  Rome.  The  princi- 
pal authraitiea  br  the  life  of  Tarqainins  Prisona  are 
Livy  (i.  34—11),  Dionysius  (iii.  «9— 73,  iv.  1), 
and  Cicero  {dt  Rep.  iii.  20.). 

The  life  of  Servius  Tullius  is  given  undn  TuL-. 
LI  us,  Tbm  it  is  related  how  ne  was  m ordered, 
after  a  reign  of  far^-fiw  yean,  by  his  s(m-in-btv«. 
L.  Taiqniniiia,  who  had  been  uned  «t  by  bis. 
wicked  wife  to  commit  the  dreadml  deed.  The 
Roman  writers  repreoent  the  younger  Tarquinius 
as  a  cruel  and  tynnnical  monarch,  and  the  fact 
of  hia  being  the  last  king  of  Rome  has  doubtless 
contributed  not  a  little  to  blacken  hia  ehaiactet 
The  estimation  in  which  be  was  held  by  the  Romaaa 
is  shown     hia  •maine  Superbna. 

L.  TAMKHNiua  Sdpcrbub  commenced  his  reign 
without  any  of  the  forms  of  election.  He  seised 
the  kingdom  as  a  recovered  inheritance,  and  did 
not  wait  to  be  elected  by  senate  n  the 
people,  or  to  receive  the  imperium  from  the  curiae. , 
One  of  the  firat  acts  of  his  reign  waa  to  abolish 
all  the  privities  which  had  been  conferred  npon- 
the  pleb«ans  by  Servius,  since  the  patridaw 
had  assisted  him  in  obtaining  the  kingdnn.  He 
forbade  the  meetings  of  the  tribes,  and  repealed  the 
lam  iriiieh  had  cnnftiMd  dvil  rqnality  apon  die 
plabaiana, and  wUeb  hai  ihaUBbed^e.iMitior 
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tmtbig  tbe  penoa  of  a  debtor.  He  alu  compelled 
the  poor  to  work  it  nuMrabbi  mgea  upon  hi*  mag- 
aifioent  baildingB,  and  tbe  hardshi)M  which  thej 
aoflwed  wen  lo  gnat  that  man  j  put  aa  ead  to  tbeir 
Uvea.  But  he  did  not  confine  hii  oppwuioae  to 
the  poor.  All  the  Moaton  and  palriciain  whom 
he  miBtnutMj,  or  whoM  wealth  lie  coveted,  wore 
put  ta  death  or  dhTcn  into  exila.  Tbe  vacant 
places  la  the  Maate  were  not  filled  op,  and  this 
body  waa  acaredT  avec  coDMlted  by  him.  He 
unrounded  hlmauf  by  a  body-fuard,  bjr  meant  of 
which  he  waa  enabled  to  do  what  be  liked.  But. 
although  a  tjrrant  at  home,  lie  laiwd  the  itate  to 
great  influence  aad  power  among  tbe  sumiunding 
nauoot,  partlj  1^  hie  allianoM  and  partly  by  hii 
«MqiwetB.  He  gan  kk  daoghler  ia  warriagw  w 
Oetsniu  Slaninaa  ef  ToicnlDa,  tbe  inaet  power- 
ful of  the  Latin  diieb,  and  by  hie  meani  ne  «e- 
qtiind  gnat  infloanee  in  I^tinm.  Under  hia  sway 
Korae  became  erentually  the  acknowledged  head 
of  the  Latin  confederacy.  Aceoidiog  to  Cicen  (tU 
ii.  24)  ha  aubdaed  the  whole  of  Latinm  by 
fiiKarfanna)  bvtLivy  and  Dionyaiu  repraerat 
hia  ■umwwy  ae  doe  to  Ua  alliaiieeaand  intrigue*. 
Any  Latin  cfaieft,  like  Tumu*  Herdonina,  who  at- 
tonpted  to  naiat  him,  wen  treated  aa  ttaiton  and 
puniabed  with  death.  At  the  Milann  meatiag  of 
tbe  \slBm  at  the  Alban  Meant,  IWipuaiin  lacri- 
ficed  the  boll  en  behalf  of  aU  the  alKM,  and  diilri- 
bnted  the  fleeh  to  the  peMle  tt  the  So 
completo  waa  tbe  anioo  of  the  Romam  a»d  tbe 
Latiaa  that  th*  aoUien  of  the  two  nationa  wen 
iiot  kept  npatale,  bat  eaeh  Maaipte  in  th*  amy 
wae  compoeed  of  both  Romaaa  Mid'  LaliM  The 
Hendei  abo  became  aMnbtn  of  tlw  IngM,  bnt 
their  ynof  were  kept  i^att  ftoM  the  Ronaa  la- 
gkau. 

StnogthoDod  by  thie  Latin  aiHwie*,  and  at  the 
bead  of  a  fenaidable  amy,  Tuqaiuiue  turned  kit 
ame  agunM  the  Volscian%  He  took  the  wealthy 
town  «f  SaoHa  Pometia,  with  the  iptnla  of  which 
ba  eHHMBead  the  motion  of  tiwOaital  which 
hia  fclfciw  had  nwed ;  bat  gm*  aa  tocaa  wen, 
they  wan  wwtely  anflkient  eren  9m  the  fimnda- 
tiena  of  thii  magnleent  edifice,  and  the  people  were 
lieavily  taxed  to  completo  tbe  bailding.  In  digpng 
for  the  fieaadaticna,  a  human  bead  wai  diMovend 
beneath  tbe  earth,  nndeoayed  and  tiickHng  with 
Uood  t  and  Btrmiean  eoothaaym  espannded  the 
pfoAgy  aa  a  aign  that  Rooie  wae  deatined  to  be- 
GOBoe  tbe  bead  of  ^  world.  In  the  Taulta  of  thia 
tam^  be  depodted  the  Sibylline  booka,  which  tbe 
kii^  purcfaaied  from  a  eibyl  or  propheteM.  She 
had  oflbrad  to  aell  him  nine  hooka  ftv  three  handled 
pieeaa  of  geld.  Tbe  king  nfuaed  the  oflbr  with 
•omu.  I^ennpon  riie  went  away,  and  bwiied 
thne.  Hid  then  denanded  the  aanie  [Hriee  far  tbe 
ail.  The  Idng  atiS  refsaed.  She  again  went 
away  and  bunt  three  more,  and  otiil  demanded  the 
aaae  ptiee  fiw  tbe  ranaimng  three.  Thekingnow 
pawhaiBd  the  thne  bocdu,  and  the  al^l  oin^ 
paared. 

In  eider  to  aeean  'Ua  Vobcian  conqneita,  Tar- 
qniniao  (bunded  tbe  colon iea  of  Sl^ia  aad  Cireeti. 
He  waa  next  engaged  in  a  war  with  Gabii,  one  of 
the  Latin  cities,  which  reftiaed  to  enter  into  the 
Ingne.  UnaUe  to  taka  the  dty  by  Ibne  of  ann% 
l^ninins  had  reeoana  to  itratagBW.  Hia  ion, 
Saxta^  ptetending  to  W  ll-KOrtad  I9  Ua  fa^, 
and  eorcnd  with  tha  bbody'inarki  of  atripea,  fled 
I*  OafaU.  Tba  infttMtod  'iahnUtuito  iatnated 
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him  with  the  comntand  of  their  baopa,  and  *ka 
he  had  obtained  the  nnlimited  "■^i't-mr  af  iW 
citiaena,  be  seM  a  meaaenger  to  kia  btber  te 
qnin  how  he  ihoDld  delirer  the  ci^  into  Uahaak 
Tha  Uag,  iriw  was  walking  in  hm  niden  vhs 
the  mesaenger  arrired,  made  do  ref^,  bat  kn 
atriking  off  the  heada  oF  the  tallest  poppaea  witi 
hia  sti^.  Sextos  teak  tba  hint,  Ua  pat  to  dan 
or  haniabed,  mi  Mia  ahaya.  aO  tho  landing  mm 
of  the  place,  and  then  had  no  difficultf  ia  cnfri- 
ling  it  to  mbmit  to  hia  hdwr. 

In  the  midst  af  hia  preaperity,  Tantamia  n 
troubled  by  a  atiaage  putoaL  A  aerpent  aawM 
out  from  the  altar  in  tne  royal  palace,  and  aeiud 
on  the  entrails  of  the  TietuD.  The  king,  in  fat, 
sent  hia  two  sons,  Titus  and  AnuM,  ta  miiiwdl  ib 
oracle  at  Delphi,  They  wen  ace—pnaied  b< 
their  cousin,  L.  Junius  Bnttua.  One  af  -A*  nafen 
ef  Tarquinins  had  been  married  to  Iff.  Brataa.  i 
man  of  great  wealth,  who  died.  leavii^  two  sai 
under  age.  Of  theae  the  elder  was  kilM 
Taiquiniua,  who  coreted  their  pnaai  aaiiini ; 
younger  eaeaped  bis  brather^  bto  only  by  fi  if  naf 
idiotcy.  On  airiving  at  M^ii,  Bntos  pnmuaa^ 
the  priettea*  with  the  gift  of  a  gulden  stick  tt- 
cIobmI  in  ft  hoVow  sta£  After  tmaiAnff  tin  kia^  ■ 
reanmiMiw,  Tttas  and  Atan*  asked  the  priiara 
who  was  to  rsion  at  Beaie  aftsr  tbeir  fathnr,  TW 
ptiesteaa  replied,  whiehaaeret  aboald  &nu  kin  ha 
tnothef.  The  prineea  apecd  to  keep  tbv  nattR 
■ecnt  froas  SeMna,  wb»  waa  at  Raaae^  and  to  laa 
lota  belweea  themarirea.  Bnttua^  wka  ketaer  w- 
derstood  the  meming  of  the  aaaele,  UX,  aa  if  b( 
cbanee,  wha  tbay  qutlad  the  teninin,  aad  kM 
the  earth,  aothar  of  tbiM  aU.  The  frH  <rf  iW 
king  was  also  fasAadswad  by  otfier  pn)digiaa.ud 
it  came  to  pass  in  tba  fUIowiug  way :  — 

Tarqainias  waa  baaiegiBg  Ardaa.  a  city  of  thr 
Rntultana.  The  place  oouhl  not  be  takcniby  tetr. 
aad  tha  Roman  army  lay  aaramped  huniaih  ife 
walla.  Han  aa  the  kii^'k  san^  aad  tkear  caan 
TarqniniMS  Collatinua,  the  son  oC  BfliaiM,  wcrr 
feaatbg  tagethea,  a  dianto  anae  aboal  ikm  Tirtw 
of  their  wirea.  As  notnii^  was  doinf  in  the  ML 
they  mounted  their  horses  to  visit  their  bomea  hv 
surprise.  Tbey  first  went  to  Roaae,  wbacw  they  nr- 
prind  the  king's  dai^hton  at  a  S{dendid  banqwt. 
They  then  hastansd  to  CeUatia,  aad  dwia.  tke^ 
it  was  bUe  la  the  akht,  they  bod  Lacmia,  *e 
wife  of  Oolatiaus.  qAnOng  aand  bar  h-H^ttH- 
The  beauty  and  Tiitaa  of  Lncntia  had  6r«d  thr 
evil  paaaiona  of  Sextus.  A  law  days  ha  marw^ 
to  Collatia,  where  he  waa  hospitably  nnivod  br 
Lncretia  as  her  husbands  kinantaa.  In  tke  diail 
of  n^ht  he  enlared  the  chaaiber  with  a  dran 
iwDid;  by  threatening  to  lay  a  riava  with  ha 
throat  cut  beside  bar,  whom  he  woald  praiad 
to  have  killed  in  order  to  aveaga  her  hoafaand'^ 
honout,  he  fbreed  her  to  yield  to  hia  wiahoa.  At 
soon  aa  Sextua  bad  departed,  Lnoatia  aent  iw  her 
bnsfaand  and  hlhar.  CoDatlBas  cbm,  aaaowaaied 
by  U  Bntwf  Laeretin^  with  P.  VaUriM,  ^ 
afterwards  gained  the  annama  of  PuhUeala.  Tier 
found  her  in  an  agony  af  boitow.  Slto  taU  t^a 
what  bad  happened,  enjmned  them  to  anagtj  her 
dishonour,  md  then  stabbed  bciastf  to  death. 
They  aU  swen  to  avenge  bcr.  Brotas  iktvw  eff 
Ua  amnmsd  atqidity,  and  pfawad  UmIT  at  ihew 
hsnd.  Tbay  catried  A*  aorpm  bio  tha  naaikM- 
^aea  ofOaltttia.  Then  tbe  psapla  taak  op  arms, 
and  naolred  to  iMMaaea^  Taiiqaii*  A  muabav 
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at  yoQDg  men  attended  tlte  ftmentl  pracpMion  to 
Roue.  Brutui,  who  wu  TribiiniH  Cekeram,  mud- 
moned  the  people,  and  related  the  deed  of  ebamA, 
All  chMM  wen  inSaned  vitk  the  Mma  indignation. 
A  decree  wae  pawed  depoeing  the  king,  and  banish- 
ing him  and  bii  family  from  Uie  city.  Bmtua 
now  Mt  out  fat  the  army  at  Ardea.  Tarquinini 
meantime  had  hastened  Ui  Kome,  but  found  the 
gate*  closed  agaiiut  him.  Bratut  wai  ncriTed 
with  joy  at  Ardea ;  and  the  anny  likewise  re- 
nonneed  their  allegianGe  to  the  tyrant.  Tarquinius, 
with  his  tw«  «»u^  Titus  ta>A  Anins,  took  refuge  at 
Caere  in  Etruria.  Sextus  repaired  to  Qabii,  his  own 
principality,  where,  according  to  Utt,  he  was 
shortly  after  murdend  by  the  ftienda  vf  Uioee  whom 
ha  had  pat  to  death.  Tanqninias  rei)pied  twenty-five 
years.  Uk  banishment  waa  plaocd  in  the  year  of 
the  dty  '244,  w  a.  c.  510.  (Liv.  i.  49—60; 
Dionys.  it.  41—75;  Cic.  dt  Rep.  ii,  24,  25.) 

The  nmninder  of  the  story  may  be  told  with 
greater  brevity.  The  history  (tf  the  establish- 
ment of  the  TepaUic  and  of  die  attea^tU  of  Ta^ 
((uiniiu  to  neover  the  soveiaigntj,  has  already 
been  rehtted  in  detail  in  other  artioM.  L.  Bntus 
and  Tarquinius  Cellatinus  «ren  the  flnt  consuls; 
but  the  people  so  hated  the  my  uma  and  race  of 
the  dethroned  king,  that  Collatiniu  was  obliged  to 
mign  his  office,  and  retire  from  Rome^  P.  Vale- 
rius was  elected  consul  in  his  place.  [Collati- 
Kutw]  Meantime  ambassadors  came  to  Rome  from 
Tarquinii,  to  which  city  Tarquinius  had  removed 
from  Caere,  duoanding  the  restitution  of  his  pri- 
vate property.  The  demand  seemed  just  to  the 
senate  and  the  peqile ;  but  while  the  aufaatiadon 
ware  making  pcepantioa  for  eanyhg  amy  the 
property,  they  feud  naans  t«  otganae  a  eonsps* 
tBCf  tmaig  the  young  Roman  nohlas  fer  the  lestor- 
ation  of  Uie  rayal  family.  The  plot  was  discovered 
by  nwaiu  of  a  shiTe,  and  the  consul  Brutus  orderad 
the  execution  of  his  two  sons,  who  were  parties  to 
th«  plot.  The  ^reanent  to  give  up  the  property 
was  made  v^d  by  this  attemiit  at  mason.  The 
royal  goods  were  abandaaed  to  the  people  to  plun* 
der.  and  their  Unded  eatatos  were  divided  among 
tlw  poor,  with  the  exception  of  tha  pbun  between 
the  city  and  the  river,  which  aras  reserved  for 
public  uses.  This  pkiin  was  consecrated  to  Hars, 
and  c^led  the  Campus  Martius. 

TWqDiaiiii  now  endeavoured  to  reoover  the 
throne  by  f«ce  of  am*.  The  peo{de  of  Tarquinii 
and  Veil  espoused  his  taaie,  and  marched  aguast 
Rome;  The  two  consols  advanced  te  meet  than. 
A  bloody  battle  was  Isnglit,  in  whieh  Brutw  and 
Aruns,  the  son  of  Taiqidaiaa,  slow  Mck  tther. 
Both  parties  daincd  the  victery,  tiU  a  vaieo  was 
heard  in  ttie  dead  of  n^ht,  prodaiming  that  the 
Kenuns  had  conqnered,  as  the  Etruscans  had  lest 
one  man  more.  AJarmcd  at  An,  the  Emwcans 
llrd,  and  Vaktrius,  the  surviving  cananl,  anleied 
Kome  in  triumph. 

Tarquinius  nitxt  repaired  Vt  Lars  PoMena,  the 
powerbil  king  of  Clusion,  who  likewise  espoused 
bis  cause,  and  marrlied  against  Rome  at  the  head 
of  a  vast  army.  The  history  of  this  memorable 
expedition,  which  was  long  preserved  in  the  Ro- 
man lays,  is  (elated  nnder  PoaaiNA. 

After  Poriena  quitted  Ronw,  Tnrquinius  took 
refaga  with  his  san-iu-htw,  Maiulius  Ocuvias  of 
TuncnlwiL  Under  the  gnkbuwe  of  the  latter,  the 
lAtm  alataB  t^sed  the  cinse  of  tha  exiled  kiag, 
and  eTcntaaUr  daeland  war  apunst  Rene.  The 
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contest  was  decided  by  the  battle  of  the  lake  Re- 
gillas,  which  was  long  celebrated  in  song,  and  the 
description  of  which  in  Livy  ressmbles  one  of  the 
battles  in  the  Iliad.  The  Reaians  were  cDm^ 
monded  by  th<^  dictator,  A.  Postaroins,  and  by  hit 
lieutmant,  T.  Aebuuns,  the  msster  of  the  kni^ta; 
the  latins  were  headed  by  Tarquinius  aiid  Oe- 
tavitts  Mamilins.  The  ttru^le  was  fierce  and 
Moody,  bat  the  Latino  at  length  tnined  to  flight 
Almoat  all  the  chiefs  on  either  side  fell  in  the 
condict.  or  were  grievonsly  wounded.  Tarquinius 
himself  was  wounded,  but  eeeaped  with  his  life  ; 
his  son  Seztus  is  said  to  have  fallen  in  this 
battle,  though,  according  to  another  tradition,  as  we 
have  already  seen,  he  is  said  to  have  been  slain 
by  the  mhaUtants  of  OabU.  It  was  related  in 
the  old  ttadition,  that  tha  Roauns  gained  tbia 
battle  by  the  assistance  of  die  Dioscnri  (Castor 
and  Pollux),  who  were  se«n  charging  the  Latfan 
at  the  bead  of  the  Roman  cav^cy,  and  who  afiM- 
wards  carried  to  Rome  the  intelligence  of  the  de- 
feat of  the  lAtins.  A  temple  was  built  in  the 
fhmm  an  the  spot  where  they  appeared,  and  their 
fhstival  ««B  oelehnted  yearly  on  the  Ides  of  Qntn- 
dlis  (the  13th  of  Jaly),  the  day  of  the  battle  of 
RegiUas,  on  which  all  the  kni^u  passed  in  solemn 
praeession  to  their  temple.  Accoidii^  to  the 
battle  the  lake  Regillus  was  fought  in  a 
bat  he  saya  that  boom  of  the  annals  placed  it  in 
a.  c  496«  in  whidi  jmt  it  is  given  hy  Dionytiua 
(ri.  3)  and  in  the  Fasti  Cainttdini. 

The  [Atina  were  completely  bomUed  by  this 
victery.  Tarquinius  Superbus  had  no  other  smi« 
to  whom  he  could  apply  for  asaiitsnce.  He  hnd 
already  snrvived  all  hia  Gwiily  ;  and  be  now  fled 
to  Ariatobulus  at  Cnmae,  where  he  died  a  wretched 
and  diildlesa  old  man-  (Liv.  ii.  1 — 21  ;  Dionvs. 
V.  1— vi.  21.) 

In  the  preceding  account  we  have  attempted  to 
give  the  story  of  the  Tarquins  as  nearly  as  peesiUe 
in  the  wonts  of  the  ancient  writcm  Bat  it  is 
hardly  necessary  to  nnark  ha  the  present  day  that 
this  story  cannot  he  raosived  as  a  leal  Ustoiy.  or 
to  point  out  the  namerons  innmsisteneics  -  and 
imposaibilttieo  in  the  narrative  It  may  snffiee  as 
a  Mun^  to  remind  the  reader  that  the  younger 
Tarquinius  who  wu  expelled  from  Rome  in  mature 
ue,  iras  the  son  of  the  king  who  ascended  the 
throne  107  yean  pterioushr  in  the  v^snr  of  life  ; 
and  that  Senioa  TnlUas  who  married  the  jUngbler 
of  Tarquinius  Priscus,  Portly  before  he  ascended 
the  throne,  inmcdiatxdy  after  his  aeeessian  is  the 
firthn  of  two  daughters  whom  he  marries  to  the 
brothers  of  his  own  wife.  It  we^  be  a  fruitless 
lade  te  andeavonr  to  ascertrai  the  rMl  history  of 
the  hUtf  Roman  monarchy ;  fcr  allhoiqjt  tbo  legend 
has  doabtleos  preserved  some  fiula.  yet  we  have  no 
criteria  to  determthe  the  true  from  the  felse.  The 
siwy  of  the  Tarquins  has  evidently  been  drawn 
from  the  woiks  of  several  popolar  poets,  and  then 
can  bo  Utile  doubi  that  one  at  least  of  the  writers 
must  have  become  acquainted  with  Oreek  litenturo 
from  the  Greek  ooloniea  in  soathem  Italy.  The 
stiatagem  by  which  Tarqainius  riitained  possession 
of  Oabii  is  obviondy  taken  from  a  tale  in  Herodotus 
(liL  154),  and  similar  cases  might  easily  be  multi- 
plied. Hoaoe  we  my  aocoant  for  the  Greek  origin 
oftheTamia*.  Tliere  ia,  howeveiv  one  fad  in  the 
omnon  tde  whidi  it  ia  inqioisiUa  to  disbelieTiv 
althoadi  it  has  boon  qnaikmad  by  Niebnhr,  we 
■can  tha  Etmseaa  origin  of  tha  Tarquins.  NiebtOii 
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attempt*  to  establith  the  I^tin  origin  of  Tuquinitu 
hj  KVrnl  cniiiidentiont.  He  remvki  that  we 
md  ofRTArqainix  gnu;  that  the  ■iimame/'rMCM 
•f  the  dder  Tuqniniiu  wu  s  legnlBr  Lntin  nunuune, 
which  in  the  bmilj  of  the  Serrilil  and  nunj 
othen ;  and  laady,  that  the  wife  of  the  elder  I'ar- 
^uiniua  waa  called  in  one  tndiUon,  not  Tanaquil, 
but  Caia  Caecilia,  a  name  which  niav  be  traced  to 
Caeeulus  the  mythic  founder  of  Frame* te.  Tbeee 
wgBmenta,  however,  havo  not  nodi  wei^t,  and 
certainly  me  inanffieient  to  refiite  the  nnivendly 
nceived  belief  of  antiquity  in  the  Etnjaean  origin 
of  the  Tanjuina,  which  ta,  moreover,  confirmed  by 
the  gnat  arcbiteetoial  worlu  undertaken  in  the 
time  of  the  hut  Roman  king*,  works  to  which  no 
Sahine  or  iiatin  town  could  lay  claim,  and  which 
at  that  tim  could  ham  bwn  accompliahed  by  the 
Etmicana  alone.  Horeom  the  tradition  which 
cuinecte  Tarquinins  with  the  Luoerea,  the  third 
ancient  Roman  tribe,  again  pointo  to  Etniria ;  fur 
although  Niebohr  looks  upon  the  Liicem  as  Latini, 
aaoit  Mibwquent  icholara  have  with  ha  man  pro- 
bability auppoaed  the  third  tribe  to  have  been  of 
Etmican  mis.  {Cwof.  Becker,  /iambiak  Jtr 
JSmiiAm  jhrliUmer,  vol.  ii.  part  L  p.  30.)  The 
■tatammt  of  Dionyiiiu  that  Tarquiniua  Priicns 
conquered  the  wholo  of  Etniria,  and  waa  acknow- 
ledged by  the  twelve  Etmican  citiet  as  their  ruler, 
to  whom  they  paid  homage,  must  certainly  be 
rejected,  when  we  recollect  the  unall  eitent  ^  the 
Roman  dominiom  under  the  preceding  king,  and 
the  great  powar  and  extensive  territory  «  the 
Etmicans  at  that  time.  It  is  far  more  probable 
that  Rome  was  conquered  by  the  ELniKana,  and 
that  the  epoch  of  the  Tarqnins  reprrsenti  an 
Etmacan  nile  at  Rome.  This  fa  the  o|uaian  of 
K.  0.  Htlller.  He  supposes  that  the  town  of 
Tarqninii  waa  at  this  time  at  the  head  of  Etruria, 
and  that  Uie  twelve  Etruscan  cities  did  homage  to 
the  ruler  of  Tarquinii.  He  further  suppoiea  that 
Rome  as  well  as  a  part  of  Latium  acknowledged 
the  aoinviaacy  ot  Tanininii ;  and  that  as  Rome 
was  the  moat  important  of  the  poioeaiioitf  of  Tar- 
qninii towards  the  south,  it  was  fortified  and 
enlarged,  and  thus  became  a  great  and  flourishing 
city.  Many  Tarqurnian  noUea  would  naturally 
take  up  their  abcvle  at  Rome,  and  one  of  them 
might  have  lieen  entrusted  by  Tarquinii  widi  the 
government  of  the  city.  MUUer  however  thinks 
that  L.  TarqniainB  is  not  the  real  nam*  of  the 
Etruscan  rotor,  bat  that  Lnchu  is  the  Latinised 
fonn  of  Lucrnno,  and  that  Tarquiniua  merely 
indicates  his  origin  from  Tarquinii  According  to 
Miiller  the  banishment  of  the  Tarquins  waa  not  an 
isolated  event  confined  to  Rome,  bat  was  connected 
with  the  fall  of  the  city  of  Tarquinii,  which  lost  at 
that  time  its  supremacy  over  the  other  Etruscan 
dUes.    (MUller.  Etnaker,  vol  i  p.  118,  &c) 

TARQUI'NIUS.  I.  P.  T*RQuiNiu«,  tribune 
of  the  plebs  with  Livius  Dnuut,  B.C.  91,  sup- 
ported Me  latter  in  the  laws  whkh  he  propos^ 
(J.ObMq.c  114.) 

2.  L.  Tarquiniur,  one  of  Catiline^  conspirators, 
turned  informer,  and  accused  M.  Crassus  of  being 
privy  to  the  conipiiacy.    (Sail.  Cat  48.) 

TARQUITIA  GENS,  m-as  of  patrician  rank, 
and  of  great  antiqnity,  but  only  one  member 
4^  it  ia  mentioned,  namriy  L.  Tarquitina  Flaccus, 
who  was  mister  eqnitnm  to  the  dictator  Cinctn- 
nata*  in  4Jt8  [Flaccus].  The  other  Tar- 
qnitii  whoat  names  occur  towards  the  end  of  the 
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republic,  can  searcdy  be  ivgaided  an 

the  patrician  gens. 

TARQUITIU&  1.  A  Romaa  writer,  *h 
translated  frtna  the  Etrascan  a  worit  catidnl  (Jr- 
MaWui  Tammm.  (Plia.  II.  AT.  in  Catsl  Aaia 
lib.  ii. :  Haerob.  &t  iii.  7  ;  Serr.  ad  FiFrv.JU.n 
43  ;  PesMs.  p.  274,  ed.  Miiller ;  MiiUer,'Ai^ 
to),  it.  p.  36.) 

2.  L.  Tarquitics,  mentioned  by  Ciem  is  ac 
£0.    (Oic.  «id  AU.  TL  8.  8  4.) 

3.  (j.  TARQumua,  ooenrs  only  on  ensi  ^ 
which  a  specimen  is  annexed.  Tbe  obvmeniP' 
■ents  a  woman's  head  with  <l  AHmw,  sa4 1( 
reverse  Victory  in  a  b%a,  with  q,  VAtj^cm.  i 
similar  coin  is  figured  in  Vol.  1.  p.  ISO,  vitb^ 
name  of  L.  Fabins  on  the  obverse ;  and  Eckk. 
supposes  that  Q.  Tarquthu  and  L.  Fabioi  ■« 
Die  quaestors  of  C.  Aanina,  who  fo^t  ia  Sfn 
ag^nst  Sertwius  in  &  a  83.    (Edtkel,  vol  v.  la 

1S4,  m.) 


COIN  OF  Q.  TARQUmUfl. 

TARQUI'TIUS  PRISCUS.  [Pniscca.] 
TARRUNTE'NUS  PATERNUS.  i?kia 

T  A'RTARUS  (Td^nyot),  a  son  of  Aether  id 
Qe,  and  by  his  mother  Oe  the  fiither  ^  the  tJi- 
gantes,  Typhoena  and  Ediidna.  (Hygin.J^^ 
p.  3,  Ac.,  Fab.  152;  Hes.  TTiaog.  821  ;  Aj^ 
ii.  1.  §  '2.)  In  the  Iliad  Tartanu  is  a  place  far  \^ 
the  earth,  at  far  below  Hades  as  Heaven  i«  ibc" 
the  earth,  and  closed  by  iron  gates.  (Horn,  /'^'K 
13,  &&,  481  :  corop.  Hes.  Tkacg.  807.)  laK 
poets  desniba  Tartarus  as  the  phce  in  the  Iw 
worid  in  which  the  spirits  of  widted  bm  «> 
punished  for  their  crimes,  and  smnetimet  the;  w 
the  name  as  synonymous  with  Hadea  or  the  lovo 
world  in  general ;  and  paier  Turtarut  is  mni  k 
Pluto.  (Val.  Place,  iv.  258.)  {h.i\ 

TARU'TIUSFIRMIA'NUS.  [Firhukc^I 

TASGE'TIUS,  waa  of  a  noUe  fiunUy  saw 
the  Camntes,  and  was  made  king  of  his  peepirt^, 
Caesar,  but  was  assassinated  in  the  third  yw«< 
his  reign.    (Caes.  B.  G.  v.  25). 

TASIACE9.  [SABAcmJ 

TATIA'NUS  (ToTM^i),  a  Christ  writf 
the  second  cmtary,  was  bom,  according  to  hit  on 
statement  (Oral,  ad  Oraaeoty  sub  fin.)  in  As^ 
and  was  educated  in  the  religion  and  philosa|ihir*' 
the  Greeks,  (ibid.)  Clement  of  Alexandria(ib(i* 
lib.  iii.  c.  xii.  $  81,  ed  Klota.  Lips.  1831), 
phanius,  in  the  body  of  his  work  (Hofm.  ihi-< 
and  Theodoret  {HamL  FdmL  Vvmpn^am,  liH ' 
c  20),  call  him  **  the  Sjran,"  or  "  a  Srrisa  ^ 
race;'*  but  Epiphanins,  in  another  plai»  (o^'' 
Haem.  Indicul  ad  lib.  X.  vol.  iii.),  flawed  b.r 
Joannes  Damaseenns  (/>b  Haennh.  apod  CotrH 
EeiJu.  Grate.  Afommm.  vol.  i.  p.  292),  says  iw 
a  Mesopotatnian  ;  a  statement  which  is  V 
Cave  rod  tome  other  modems.    Tatian's  own 
thority  would  of  course  be  decidve^  wen  it  art  f< 
the  TBgneoess  with  which  the  namea  Asiytis 
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Syria  an  and  bj  tbe  ancNnU ;  howmr,  w»  think 
it  most  prolMble  th^t  by  '^the  land  of  the  Aa- 

Sriana"  {iv  rf  twc  'Arnyfaw  y^)  Tatiaa  iumum 
e  couDtrj  aut  of  the  Tigri> ;  but  his  mode  of 
MUM  groiuid  to  think  that 
thtnigh  bora  in  tha  hud  of  Aiajriia,  he  waa  not 
of  Asayrisn  nee ;  and  hia  nama  haa  aome  ap- 
pcannce  of  bring  Roman.    He  appear*  to  ham 
followed  the  pnfeauon  of  a  lophiat,  or  teacher 
of  riwtoric  I  and  he  waa  perhapa  a  ieach«r  of  phi- 
loaophy  alto  (canpu  Tfttian.  Orat.  ad  Oraeo.  c  ii. 
and  Ivi.  I  Enab.  H.  B.      16  (  Hieron.  De  Vtru 
lUvMr.  e.  29  ;  TheodoreL  L  £.),  tfaoufh  Valeeiaa 
(NoL  M  Btueb.  Le.)  contenda  eanieatly  ^ainatthe 
auppoaition.    He  certainly  acquired  a  conudotaUe 
knowledge  of  Greek  lileratnre.    He  travelled  over 
many  countriei,  and  appean  to  have  been  engaged 
in  a  variety  of  piuaaita  (Wx*^*  iwwMM 
iyitvpkgua  vahfaus,  OnL  id  Graec  c  Ivl)  antil, 
at  laat,  he  cam*  to  Rone.    He  bad  probi^ly  im- 
bibed tha  docliuiea  of  the  PhttHiic  philoaophy 
(comp.  Oral,  ad  Grate,  c  xix,  and  Worths  note 
M  lac),  but  he  waa  diuatiafied  with  the  hoUowneia 
of  the  proGeMiana  of  the  philocophera  of  hik  day,  and 
diigoaled  vrith  the  cruelty  and  impurity  of  the  wot- 
ahip  both  of  theGraAaand  RomaBa  {Oratad  Graae. 
cc,  xliii— zlvi)  t  and  hia  mind  waa  anzioualy  longing 
Air  aomething  more  ennobling,  when  he  met  widi  the 
Scrtptares  of  the  Old  TaataiaenL    By  the  peruaal 
«r  tfaeae,  hia  cooTenioo  to  Chriatianiiy  waa  effected. 
Whether  hia  connection  with  Juatin  Martyr,  of 
whom,  aeeording  to  tk*  teatimony  of  Iienaeus 
{Adv.  Jfloera.  lib.  L  cSlX  l^phaniua  {Hofent. 
zlvi),  Jerome  (Jlo.),Philaatriua(/>a//u«raa  c  48), 
and  Thoodoret  {L  c),  be  waa  the  bearer  or  diaoiple, 
waa  previoua  to  hia  tumaiaa  «  nbaeqwiU  to  it, , 
IB  not  dear. 

Daring  Jnatin^  lift,  Tatian  Bmained  in  oon- 
nectiaa  with  the  Calhdic  church ;  bat  after  Jnitib^a 
dead)  be  embnced  viewa  <^  a  Onoalie  chaiacltfi 
with  which  probably  the  aouons  imbibed  daring  hia 
early  reaidence  in  the  Eaat  diapoaed  him  to  aympa- 
thiae.  WheUierhe  hadbeen  previoualyreatrainedby 
the  indaence  of  Joatin  from  eDibiacing  thoae  viewa, 
in  not  dear*  thoiigfa  IrenaatM.  Jerome,  and  Efnpha- 
nina  aecra  teiatimata  that  he  had.  He  appeara  to 
have  remained  for  a  time  aftrr  Jiutin'a  death  in 
comraunion  with  the  church.  Tillcmout  thinka  that 
afterJuatin'adeath  many  of  hia  diadples, among  them 
Rbodoa  [RhodonJ  placed  theroaelvea  under  Ta^^ 
inatrnction  ;  but  though  Rhodon  himielf  (apud 
Enaeb.  H.  S.  t.  1 3)  atatea  that  he  waa  a  diiciple 
of  Tatian,  it  doea  not  follow  that  thia  waa  after 
Juatin'a  death.  Like  Joatin,  Tatian  engaged  in 
contravetaiea  with  the  phikMophera  of  hia  day,  at- 
tacking them  OD  the  com^tiona  of  hcatheuiam, 
and  poiBting  out  tha  anperiority  of  the  Jowiah 
and  Chriatiao  rri^ona.  He  waa  involved  in  a 
diipate  with  die  Cynic  Creacena  [Crkkckns]. 
wbiwi  he  charges  with  having  plotted  his  death,  as 
well  u  that  of  Juatin.    [Juhtinus,  No.  1.] 

Kit  embracing,  at  least  hia  avowal  of  hii  here- 
ti(al  opiniona,  waa  af^arently  not  very  long  after 
Jariu'i  death,  otberviae  we  cannot  account  for 
the  gomal  impieseion  diat  be  had  been  kept  from 
henay  by  Juatin'a  influence.  He  doea  not  appear 
to  have  broached  hia  obnoxious  aeniiments  at 
Rome.  According  to  Epiphanius  he  returned  into 
the  East,  and  there  imbibed  and-  pmmulgatnd 
tbem.  The  atalemenl  of  Kpiphaniua  a),lol- 
tsvcd  by  Jeeephus  [JubBPUVH,  No.  I*JJ  iu  hia 


ffypOKateiHeem,  that  they  wen  broadwd  in  Meen- 

polamia,  leads  to  the  oonclunon  that  Tatian  eettled 
in  that  province  ;  hut  when  he  further  aiatea  that 
they  were  embraced  by  aome  peraoaa  at  Antioch, 
the  capital  of  3f  ria,  and  qiread  from  thence  into 
Cilicia  and  Piaidia,  we  cannot  determine  whether 
thia  waa  through  the  personal  exertions  and  u-ach- 
ing  of  Tatian,  or  whether  throogh  aome  of  hia  dia> 
ciplva.  We  have  no  further  account  of  him  ;  and 
neither  the  time  nor  place  of  liia  death  ia  known. 
In  foct,  the  chronology  of  hia  whole  life  is  un- 
certain I  we  only  know  that  ho  ww  oontenpontry 
with  Juatin,  and  waa  at  Rome  befon  and  at  tha 
lime  of  that  martyrV  death,  the  date  of  which,  aa 
we  have  shown  diewhere  [Jubtinub,No.  lj,is  by 
DO  means  detemined,  but  may  he  pfobobly  fixed 
in  or  near  a.  d.  166  or  167. 

The  folluweia  of  Tatian  conatitnted  a  secL  de- 
signated from  him  TatianL  (Epi^Mn.  Hatrm.zln.  i 
Auguatin.  Hatra,  xxv.)  they  appear  to  have 
been  nearly  identical  with  the  Enaatitae  (the 
name  ia  varion^y  written  'Eyxfrnrtis,  Iienaenst 
Adv,  Hasra.  lib.  i.  c.  30,  'ETXpartrai,  Epiphmu 
Htum.  zlvii. ;  or  'EYNponrroi,  Clem.  Alex,  i^rvm. 
lib,  i.  c  Id,  I^tadiiffoj/.  lib.  ii.  c  2)  and  with  the 
Sovttiani,  who  derived  their  name  from  Sevema,  a 
contemporary  of  Tklian.  [SsviRua,  Greek,  Ute> 
raiy  and  ecclesiastical.  Ho.  3.]  These  sects  were 
also  known  by  the  name  of  'TSfMirapavrdrai,  *•  Hr- 
droparastatae,"  or  **  Offerers  of  water,**  from  their 
use  of  water  in  the  Enchariat  Fam  this  laat 
peculiarity  they  were  called  by  some  of  the  Latin 
&thetB(Augustin./ANw«i:lxiv.;PhilastriuB,/fam«. 
Izxrii.)  "Aquarii."  Tillemont  haa  collected  a 
number  of  other  oaroea  which  be  aupposea  to  hare 
been  given  them.  The  tenets  of  the  Tatiani  and 
Eactatitao  and  Severiani,  whether  dieae  names  da- 
note  one  aect,  «■  ^fiemt,  but  kindred  sects,  pai^ 
took  of  the  uanal  chaiactCT  of  tba  Onoatk  body  to 
which  they  belonged.  Tatian  held  the  docuioe 
of  Aeons,  which  he  ia  aaid  to  have  derived  from 
Valentinuaor  Maicion  (Phihutrioa,^a«raf.xlviii.), 
and  to  have  given  further  development  to  it.  He 
distinguished  the  DemiDigua^  the  Creator  of  tha 
worid  and  givar  of  the  Mosaic  law,  from  the  Su- 
preme and  Benqpunt  Ood,  from  whom  the  Ooapel 
came.  Epiphonius  (a  not  very  tmttworthy  antho- 
ritjr),  ascribes  to  the  Severiani  the  belief  that  be- 
side the  Supteme  Being  there  was  ^  a  great  ruler 
of  the  powers"  named  'loXSoftuM  "  laldabaoth,** 
or  SoStuM,  **  Sabaoth  "  (an  obvions  corruption  of 
the  "  Jehovah- Sabaoth  "  of  the  .lewiah  Scriptures), 
of  whom  i  AidfoAos,  the  devil,"  was  the  aon ; 
and  that  the  devil,  being  by  the  Supreme  God  caat 
down  to  the  earth  in  the  form  of  a  serpent,  pn>- 
duoed  the  vine,  the  tendrils  of  which  indicated 
their  origin  by  their  aerpent-lilw  fun:  th^ 
as<^bed  alao  to  the  devil  the  formation  of  woman, 
and  of  the  lower  part  of  the  man.  The  **  ruler  of 
the  powers,"  laldabaoth,  is  apparently  die  Pent* 
iirgus  of  Tatian;  but  how  far  the  other  opiniona 
deacribed  were  held  by  him  ia  not  clear  ;  it  is, 
however,  remarkable  that  he  and  his  Mh>wOT 
abstained  from  wine  and  animal  food,  and  con- 
demned inarriue>  Bat  what  especially  diocked 
the  piety  and  charity  of  the  Catholics  wasTatian's 
aflirmit^  the  danuiatton  <d  Adam,  a  "  blasphemy  " 
which  is  said  to  have  originated  with  him,  and 
drew  upon  him  e^tecial  odium. 

I'he  sects  at  the  Tatiani  and  Severiani  are  said 
by  Bpiphanins  to  have  bean  Mnrlj  oztinet  in  bii 
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time :  but  thia  can  lurdl^  ne«n  more  thiin  thnt  the 
nunei  had  gone  into  duuee ;  for  the  Eiiemtitau, 
whom  m  take  to  have  been  aubatanliaDj  the 
mine,  wen  •till  nimenaB  in  Piudia,  the  Torrid 
Phrjgui  {tf  KeMUfUvp),  and  other  dnfrkts  or 
Aii»  Minor. 

Tltilll  ia  aaid  to  have  rejected  aonie  of  8L 
pRul^  Epiatlea  (Hienmym.  fruSeat.  ia  CbmnmC. 
in  TVtam),  but  to  have  received  othera.  He  alio 
irceived,  but  nut  without  mutilation,  the  (our  Ov- 
pela.  (lienaeus  L  e.  and  c  31  ;  Clem.  Alex,  i,  e. 
•ad  Fn^menAi  Propieticor.  wdeetn,  c  38  ;  Orig^en. 
/>aOnieiaiie,p.77,cd.Ozibrd:  UitKnyia.DeVini 
ISnalr.  e.  17,  alibi ;  EpifAanina,  Augnatin,  Philaa. 
Biriua,  U.  ce, ;  TertiiUian,  or  nUier  hit  uonjrmouB 
vontinuator, />(  Pnuaer^.  ffaeretkor.e.52;  Theo- 
dorek  Haeretic.  FabtU.  Compmd.  lib.  L  c  20 ;  Ckrm. 
/'(HcAaJii,p.260,ed.Paria,[ib486,ed.  Bonn ;  omfk 
Neuidflr,OtwTft/fHtof7(^IloBe),ToLii.  p.  109.) 

Tktian  wm  a  Tolaminooa  wiiler.  Euaebiui  apeaki 
of  him  in  <me  place  (ff.  B.  ir.  16}Ba*'leaTiRg  many 
memoriala  of  himtelf  in  hia  writinga  'and  in 
jDiother  pUce  {H.  E.  ly.  29)  he  aaya*  ■*  he  left  a 
great  nnniber  of  wriUng*,  of  which  the  moit  cele- 
hmted  ia  hia  Ditcuttne  to  Ike  (Jreeh."  Jerome  alao 
atatee  (De  VWt  lUta^-  c  17)  that  he  wrote  a 
cuimtlna  number  of  Tulumea"  (infinita  vohnnina) ; 
of  which,  however,  even  then,  the  above-mentioned 
diKOurae  was  the  only  one  extant,  at  lewt  to  br  as 
Jerome  waa  informed.  The  Dialammii  wtu,  how- 
ever, (till  in  exiatCRce,  though  Jerome  duea  not 
mention  it,  either  becauae  he  did  not  regard  it  aa 
aa  orinnal  work,  but  only  an  amngement  of  the 
Ooapew,  or  perhau  becauae  ita  existence  waa  not 
known  to  him.  The  other  worka  of  Tatian  were 
probably  either  such  a*  the  early  Christiana  were 
little  interealed  in,  or  were  ao  replete  with  the 
wild  qwenbttiona  of  his  later  ynra,  as  never  tu 
hare  bad  any  circulatian  in  the  orthodox  portion  of 
the  chan:h. 

The  npis'EAXiji'at,  Oralio  adirerinu  Graecos,  at 
the  title  ia  commonly  though  incorrectly  rendered 
(we  believe  it  ahoald  be  ad  Grtiecox),  is  stilt  extant, 
and  ia  a  remonatrance  addreaaed  to  the  Greeks  on 
thoir  repugnance  to,  and  conteuipt  for,  the  omniona 
of  fbreignera.  Jerome  {Oe  Viru  lUiut.  c.  17)  and 
Rufiniu  translate  the  Utle  Cmlra  Omtca  ;  but  the 
conienta  of  the  work  show  ih«t*EAXT|>wi  is  not 
used  as  equivalent  to'E0vi),  Gentiles"'  (a  usage 
no  doubt  iiifficiently  common ),  but  in  ita  proper  sig- 
nification of  Greeks."  ns  dislinguishtHl  from  Bdf- 
Co^i;,  **  Foreigners.**  This  is  clrar  from  the  opening 
sentence  of  the  work,  Vlh  "^iyv  ^iX^x^P*^  ttarl- 
6ta9t  trpbi  rohs  0ttf>SJipovs,  £  inSptt  'EAAqnj, 
fitii  ^^ovfimfTt  Toit  ravraif  S6yfiMfft.  **  not 
i)uite  hostile,  0  Greeks,  in  your  dii^tosition  towards 
fttreignert,  and  do  not  regard  their  opinions  unb- 
Tfiunutly."  He  then  {tfoceeds  to  show  that  they 
(the  Greeks)  had  derived  their  own  usages  from 
the  very  foreigners  whom  they  despised,  borrowing 
from  Telmessus  the  art  of  divination  &om  dreams, 
astrology  from  the  Carians,  augury  from  the  flight 
of  birds  from  the  ancient  Phrygians  and  Isauriana, 
the  practice  of  sacrifice  from  Cyprus,  astronomy 
Irom  Babylon,  magic  from  IVrua.  geometry  from 
Egypt,  and  alphabetic  writing  from  Phoenicia,  &c. 
(c  1.  2.)  He  rakes  together  the  cnrrent  chKT|(es 
of  folly  agaiuHt  their  philosopliKrs.  and  of  wicked- 
ness against  their  lieroen.  (c.  6.)  He  unfolds 
his  views  of  the  i^upn-me  Being  (c.  6,  7),  of  the 
hogn  (c  7,  8),  the  resotrection  (c  9,  10),  of  the 
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fleedom  of  the  wilt,  both  of  msn  md  mgrfi  f&  W. 
and  ofthe  fell  (ell).  He  then  ezpooes  the  Uh 
and  eriinea  ascribed  to  the  divinidn  of  tbe  GkeU 
in  the  pepdar  thecdogy  (c  13 — 17)*  and  tmom 
wiUi  tnem  the  puror  motality,  sad  dwoMesb- 
vated  Tiewa  of  m  Bniverse  and  <if  God,  aaad  ^ 
divine  adminiamtfaiii,  which  be  had  c«oa>ed{ci;. 
foil.).  Thrsni^t  the  wark  he  pvuvtmaiM 
strain  of  aigumsnt,  examining  the  Mufptywti  mi 
theology  of  his  opponeota,  pointing  out  the 
riority  of  the  religion  ef  the  Jewi^  and  ChridH 
Scriptures,  and  Imiithig  on  A»  nip— iar  aoti^ 
of  Moses,  the  oldeot  Jtmsk  wrilar,  wfa«n  taufuei 
with  Homer,  the  oldest  OteekwtiUr.  Iihasbn^ 
a  subject  of  dispute  with  the  leamad,  how  &r  tb 
work  of  Tatian  shows  indiotioBaof  thaoc  bcniiis. 
views,  tbe  development  of  whidi  aAerwatds  a- 
Milrd  upon  him  so  ranch  odiua.  BnidtMV  in 
ffutoriu  CVitsM  PUIamfkiae,  sad— wsu»  to  Aw 
thBtTBttan>s  philowphy,  eraa  a^iUa  be  «ask> 
counted  orthodox,  waa  grieTonsly  eomqtted  by 
intermixture  of  CaUNUistie,  Gnoatac,  and  Km' 
Platonic  notions :  on  the  othiar  hand,  l^iife  (/b- 
loria  DosflitatKii,  vol  i.  p.  223,  Ac),  Ball  {Drfi*^ 
Fid.  Nieaem.  sect  iil  o.  S),  and  CeillMT  {A^^ 
Saet^  Yd.  iil.  p.  137),  coirtnid  fai  hia  odlwden. 
Certainly  some  of  hit  acatiinwita  «ra  of  avaiy  faadla 
character,  and  his  speculations  very  raanofae  from  if 
simplicity  of  Christian  truth,  but  he  wu,  what  it 
wrote  this  work,  far  from  holding  llie  chasacterin 
doctrines  of  Gnoatidsm,  each  ao  tbe  eteraity  ■a' 
evil  nature  of  matter,  and  the  aUenatioai  or  tm- 
tility  between  die  Supreme  Qod  and  th«  Da&iai{H 
or  Creator. 

The  Greek  text  of  this  temarkabla  wack  «m 
first  published  with  a  l^ttn  veraion  by  Cmi 
Gesner,  with  the  StoiMias  of  Antmiva  MA>» 
and  Maximna,  and  dia  <4rf  Amtobprnm  of  Thsspk- 
hu  of  Antioeb,  fid.  Zurtc.  1546.  The  lAlaa  vefsiar 
of  ibeae  works,  by  Qesner,  was  pnUiabod  ogparaSslr. 
and  that  of  Tatian  was  frequently  r^riBled  in  tlv 
■uccesave  editions  of  the  BiUiolkeoa  /^sftww  d 
De  fat  Bign^  Paris,  \67&,  1&89,  1610,  CoIc^m. 
1618,  Lyon,  1677,  and  also  in  tbe  MaOa  e^rm 
of  Francis  Rons,  Sto.  London.  16A0,  pp^  66,  Ac ; 
and  both  die  Uiiin  varuon  of  Oaww,  and  die  «i- 
gintil  Greek,  but  varying  from  Oesoet^  text,  si* 
given  in  the  OrthudoMOffraitka  of  Hcvoldus,  ii^ 
Basel,  IfiSfi  (Cave  speaks  of  a  previeos  editim  ii 
A.o.  1 55 1 ),  and  ip  the  A  wtoPivMof  Ducaeas  (  PrniH 
LeDiic),fi)LParia,l'!24.  They weiapnUUhed^ 
with  the  writings  of  Jastfn  Martyr,  Attanwana, 
Theophitua,  and  Huatms,  Paris,  161A  andl«3<, 
and  Colore  (or  rather  WitlenliergX  1696.  TW 
laat  edition  had  the  notes  of  Kortholt.  Cm-n  sptAa 
of  an  edition  of  Tatian  in  felio,  Paria,  1618,  hK 
Fabricius  does  not  notice  it.  But  the  noat  «ahiaU» 
edition  was  that  of  William  Wordi,  ardhdeacoa  af 
Worcester,  8vo.  Oxford,  1700,  which  contained, 
besides  a  revised  Greek  text  of  Tatian,  and  Of  tbr 
trrim  GemtiUwn  PkUtmpiivrmm  of  Henneias,  tbr 
Latin  versions  of  Tatiai)  by  Gesner.  and  of  Hennriaf 
by  Suler,  the  entire  notes  of  Oetner,  Dacaens 
Kortholt,  and  othors,  and  some  valnable  Ditmia- 
tiimet.  The  Onriio  ad  Cfratcot  was  also  given  kr 
Prudentius  Manui,  in  his  (the  Benedioltne)  editioD 
of  Justin  Martvr,  fol.  Paris,  1742,  in  ^e  fint  vol. 
of  Galland's  Bt/JioOeca  Patnrn^  fol  Venice,  176% 
and  in  the  third  vol.  of  the  SSneCtmnn  ntnm 
Opera  Polemta,  8vo.  Wnrxborg.  1777. 

Of  the  other  woriis  of  I^Oian  ^y  a  few  fiagmeBti 
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■n  prewrvgd  ;  indeod  we  do  not  know  even  the 
■mmM  of  more  than  a  fcw  of  hit  *^  infinita  volumiua." 
Tbey  an  ai  fbllowa.  1.  tltpl  row  aari  3i«Tqpa 
KorapTWtioS^  Da  Pa^ttkm  ttommdmm  SermioreM. 
This  is  qaoiei  by  Cbmait  of  JUuaadria  ( jifron. 
lib.  iiL  c  12).    It  was  wiittm  aftac  b«  bad  be- 
cone  bemlical,  for  the  ptMage  died  by  Clenent  ia 
in  condemnation  of  matritnony.    2.  Dpof  Aq/utTM*- 
0i8Xio',  Qtnaliomm  LUtrt  mentioned  bjr  Rhodon 
fapnd  Etueb.  JV.  £  T.  13),  but  it  ii  not  clear  that 
Tatian  am  omn^etad  tlta  woik,  or  tai  mm  than 
fern  the  ^an :  it  wu  tn  fce  oa  tka  diftenltiet  of  the 
Sn^ttORii    3.  IV^  ra^  iamfniVfuiivin  rk  npt 
Ocew,' JttoenH  eot  fnf  fidem  dtlraJuaU  nbmt  di- 
etnf.    Tbia  work  is  mentioned  by  Tatian  binuelf 
in  bit  Ontio  ad  Grtxacoi,  c.  62,  but  in  temu  which 
render  it  doubtAil  whether  he  had  then  written  the 
work  er  mly  ^jected        4.  n<^  Oiwi',  Dc 
^■fMuaUw,  mentKMied  by  Tatiaa  u  alrnidy  writ- 
te&byhim  ()b.c.24).    5.  He  wrote aleoi, aa Ik telU 
111,  a  work  in  which  lie  had  Ucaled  of  daemon^ 
and  of  the  itate  of  the  eoul  after  death  (ib.  c  24),  but 
hedoei  not  mention  the  title  of  the  w«k.    6.  Aii 
Ttaaiftt^t  DuOttmnm.    Uittmomia  Beamgdionm, 
Kutebiui  nwnlHHu  the  work  (/f.  Ei.  iv.  3£l)(  bat  in 
Buch  a  way  as  to  ihow  that  be  bad  not  wen  it : 
Jerome  doee  not  even  mention  it  (At  Vir.  lUtutr. 
c  17),  but  Theodoret  uya  it  waa  uied  not  only 
by  Tattan'a  note  Immediate  followen,  but  by  eame 
other  benliai,  aod  evoi  by  the  orlbodoKt  fat  Hun- 
dent  hiouelf  collected  above  two  bundled 
from  what  be  calla  **  our  dmichea"  (to?!  -n/f^h 
^KKX^fffou),  wptirenlly  the  chnrdwa  of  hie  own 
dioceae,  iu  exchange  for  which  he  gave  or  procured 
for  them  co|»«  of  die  lour  gospela.    According  to 
him,  not  tmly  the  genealogiea,  but  all  the  paru 
whieb  neegniied  the  deaceut  of  JaMU  fton  David 
wen  MnitlM,  m  that  the  comptbtSon  waa  evidently 
made  after  Tatian  bad  become  benitical,  and  on  a 
Mnci|^  conaatent  with  hia  hentical  aentimenta. 
The  work  haa  periahed.    Then  ia  extant  an  Har- 
monia  Bwutgeliea  in  Ijatin,  tmnalated  by  Victor, 
biabop  of  Copoa,  a  writer  of  the  middle  of  the  atxth 
centnry,  from  a  Gnek  maaucript,  whidi  did  net 
contain  any  aNthw'a  natoe.   Victor  aoniht  to  die- 
cover  the  author,  and  after  weighing  and  njectii^ 
the  daima  of  Ammoniua  of  Alexandria  to  be  ao 
co^jiidered,  aacribed  it  to  TaUan.    Then  ia  alao 
extant  an  ancient  Tudesque  or  Guman  venion 
(veraie  Tbeetiacn)  of  thia  Harwoma.    The  Latin 
version  waa  poUiahed  under  the  name  of  Tatian  in 
the  OrOodoiiffntpka  of  Heroldna,  foL  Baael,  1&&5, 
and  of  Qrynaeua,  foL  Baeel,  1569,  and  In  eocceaaive 
editiona  <^  the  BihUatktoa  Patr»M  of  t>e  la  Bigne, 
fbl.  Paria,  157S.  1589. 1610.  1654,  and  Col(«ne, 
1618.  Bat  ia  thia  MmMMM,  wUeh  ia  in  the 
woida  of  the  anwed  writera,  containa  the  genea- 
Ingieii,  critics  diacovered  that  it  ttad  been  incor- 
rectly aacribed  to  Tatian  ;  and  in  the  Lyon  edi- 
tion of  the  Siblioi/ieta  Pairmm,  foL  1677,  and  in 
the  BiblioiJmBa  Palrum  of  Oalland,  fo).  Venice, 
1705,       it  i^tpean  under  the  name  of  Ammonium 
to  whwn  moat  critics,  bat  not  all,  now  asoribe  it, 
[Ahmoniu*  Saooas.]    Hie  ancient  German  vcr^ 
■ion  wna  publiahed,  but  in  an  inconplete  f«m,  by 
Psltheniai,  4to.  Griefawald,  1706.  and  mora  fully, 
but  (till  far  from  completely,  in  the  netamnt  Am- 
IVft^Mtn  Tr-iUamcarumat  Schiller. foL  Ulm,  1728, 
%'■!.  iL  p.  57,  &c.    Some  aop^-meutary  ponioua 
arc  given  by  lieaa,  in  the  Bnlialk.  J»r  IleiL  G/»- 
liuUt,  pert  ii.  p.  543 — 570.    Another  Latla  Har- 
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moMKi,  10  called,  bat  which  ia  in  fact  a  oondauad 
uiurative  of  the  Hiatory  of  Jeans  Christ,  anaaged 
cbronokigicnUy  under  tife  tkne  years  to  vrtiieh,n  the 
writer  aappoied,  the  unUie  miniilnr  of  the  &iviour 
extended,  waa  publiahed  id  the  Mienytmbjflieom, 
foL  Basel.  1550,  in  the  two  editiona  of  the  Urtkh 
doxogroflia^  and  in  the  encceaaive  editiona  of  tlie 
BiUioOeea  Pairmm  of  De  U  Bigne.  In  nearly  all 
theae  it  ia  given  under  the  name  of  Anunoniua, 
but  it  i^mears  in  the  edition  of  the  MHHot/Mt 
hfoo,  1077*  nndtt  that  of  Ta^m,  to  whom  mm* 
cntka  have  been  diqtoaed  to  ascribe  ib  £v«nC«f« 
at  me  time  held  tbatf9inioo,ihoagh  beafterwarda 
nnonnced  iti  and  the  caatioua  and  jodidous  Lafd- 
ner  wal  atnmgly  inclined  to  it.  Yet  the  work  is 
by  no  meana  auch  as  die  description  of  Theodoret 
implies  and  the  general  opinion  of  enact  ia  nn- 
&vourable  to  the  auihorahip  of  Tatian,  to  whom  wo 
can  only  wonder  that  any  ^uld  have  MCtibod  it 
Le  Nourry,  the  editor  of  the  Lyon  Mlielktpa,  in 
his  J>itmiaiio  u  TcOiaaum,  justly  rejecto  Ae  opi 
nion  which  ascribes  it  to  him. 

RiAnas,in  his  J^fofcrta  Ecdedattiea  {n.  II), 
ascribes  to  Tatlu  a  Gunmeom.  Thia  atatement  ia 
nanally  considend  as  emneoua,  and  ia  anppoeed  to 
rest  on  Uie  misinterpretation  of  a  paaaage  in  Enae- 
bius  {H.  E.  vi.  1 3)  ;  but  it  la  to  be  observed  ^t 
the  author  of  the  CknmktM  FaxhaU  (/.e.)and 
Joannes  call  Tatian  '*a  chmnographer,** 

and  n&r  to  his  notice  of  the  qt»ml  of  Petor  awl 
Paul  at  Antioch.  Jerome  {EpuL  ad  Maammm,  epu 
84,  ediL  vett.;  03.  ed.  Benedicttn-t  70,  ed  VatUrti) 
saya  that  1*811811  had  pointed  out  that  various  hwa- 
aiea  had  ariaen  from  the  opinions  of  the  heathen 
philoaophen ;  but  he  doea  not  asy  to  what  work  he 
nfera.  Eoaelaus  aaya  that  amne  had  charged  Ta- 
tian with  cofiupling  eertain  pauages  In  the  writings 
tS  the  apoathi  Pao^  vnder  the  plea  of  eemetins 
their  inaocuracy  of  conaauctlon ;  but  we  know  not 
to  what  work  of  Tatian  he  refen  ;  nor  would  the 
chaige  imply  mon  Uian  that  he  had  paraphraaed 
those  passives.  The  ukciebt  authorities  for  thia 
article  have  been  nfened  to  in  the  cootM  of  it. 
We  mlgain  those  of  modecB  di«e:— Can,  HitL 
LUL  ad  us.  172,  vc^  L  p.  75,  and  ad  ann.  290 
(a.  V.  Ammomat)^  pt  109,  Ac,  ed.  Oxford,  1740— 
]  743  ;  Fabric.  BUd.  Grate,  vol  til  p.  87.  &c  i 
Maian,  Frof/alio  ad  JiidMi  Alarfyris  Opera,  M. 
Paria,  1742.  pars  iil  c.  10 — 12  ;  Le  Nourry  and 
Anonym.  Dimrlaliomt,  apud  Worth,  TatiaM 
Opera  ;  GaUand,  BiV.  Patnm^  Prolegom,  in  volL  i. 
li. ;  Ittigioa,  De  HatmiardM,  sect.  ii.  c.  12  ;  Ttl- 
lemont,  Mimoina,  voL  iL  p.  410,  Ac  j  Afosheim, 
De  Heime  Chrietianor,  ontt  Qm^amtm.  Majpuim^ 
aiiec.  ii.  $  zxxvii  IxL  ;  Ondm,  De  Seriptorib.  Ee- 
eUnatL  vol  i.  col.  209,  fto. ;  CdUiar,  AiOemn 
Saerit,  voL  ii. ;  Ittigina,  De  BMoOeeit  Pofrvat. 
paasim  ;  Lardner,  Cre^hUHgf,  part  ii.  book  i. 
ch.  ziiL  xxxvi.  ;  Neander,  CSmrdk  HiMorjf,  vol.  ii 
p.  109,  Ulc  (Roae'a  tranalation).  [J.  C.  M. j 

T.  TA'TIUS,  kingof  theSabinea.  [Romulu&J 

TAU'REA,  JUBE'LLIUS,  a  Campanisa  of 
high  nnk  and  dislingniahed  bravery  in  the  acoond 
Punic  WBL  He  fought  with  Clwidius  Awllna  in 
single  combat  in  B.  c  215,  and  put  an  end  to  his 
own  life  on  the  capture  of  Capua  by  the  Rmnana  in 
B.  c.  21 1.  (Liv.  xziii.  8,  46,  47.  xxri  15  ;  camp. 
CicM  Pis.  11.) 

TAU'RBUS  (Ta^ipfOfX  a  aomame  of  Poseidon, 
given  to  him  eithiBr  becanae  bulls  were  sacriticed  U 
him,  or  because  ho  wis  the  divinity  ihitt  gave  gM» 
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paatnn  to  bnllt  on  Um  MMout.  (Hu.  Sou.  ffm. 
104 ;  Horn.  CM.  6  ;  Schol.  ad  Find.  Ntm.  tI. 
69.)  [L.  S.] 

TAU'RICA  (DEA)  {it  Tot^uc^), " the Xutrmn 
goddeu,"  commonly  called  Artemia.  Her  tnuge 
mu  belicTrd  to  hiir«  been  carried  from  Tauris  by 
Oreite*  and  Iphiftenia,  and  to  have  been  conTeycd 
to  BimiDn,  Sparta,  or  Alicia,  lha  mnhip  of 
this  Tanrian  f^oddees  who  was  identified  wHh 
Artende  and  Iphigenia,  was  carried  on  with  or 
ipaade  rite*  and  hnman  iticrifices,  and  leemi  to 
bare  been  very  ancient  in  Greece.  (Paut.  iii.  IS. 
§  6  ;  Herod,  iv,  103  ;  coop.  Artkmis.)    [L.  S.] 

TAURI'NUS,  T.  CAE'SIUS.  a  Roman  poet, 
who  probably  lived  in  tbe  foorth  centvry  of  oar 
MS,  u  only  known  ai  the  antfaor  of  an  extant 
poem  in  twenty-three  hexameter  lines,  entitled 
Fotum  Forhutae.  It  is  nnially  entitled  Fbtam 
Fort tmae  PnieneUmae ;  bat  althoogii  it  is  extant  at 
present  at  Pneneite  hi  the  Pduso  Buonab,  it 
rrfen  to  the  temple  of  Formm  in  tbe  Komaa 
fbnm  ;  and  accordingly  Meyer  haa  correctly  dropt 
tbe  addition  of  PmeiwiHnae  in  the  title  of  the 
poem.  It  is  printed  m  the  Latin  Anthology  (i. 
Bp.  80,  ed.  Burmann  and  Bp.  622,  ed.  Meyer), 
and  by  Weniidorf  in  hie  Paiiiae  Ls&id  Mmom 
(v(j.  iv.  B.  S09,  &&}. 

TAU'RION  (TavplaM'),  a  Macedonian  ofHow  in 
the  service  of  Antigonu*  Dowin,  king  of  Mace- 
donia, who  hud  ricen  to  so  high  a  place  in  tbe  con- 
fidence of  thnt  mnnarch  that  the  Ulbtr  appointed 
him,  by  his  la»t  will,  to  command  the  royal  troops 
in  the  Peloponnete  during  the  minority  of  Philip  V. 
(Poiybi  ir.  6,  87.)  In  this  pontinn  we  find  Um 
in  s.  c.  231,  assisting  the  Achaean  praetor  Timoze- ' 
nus  in  reducing  the  strong  poit  of  Ctannm.  which 
had  been  occupied  by  the  Aetolians ;  and  a^min,  in 
B.C.  220,  co-Openiting  with  Aratui  Sjnaintt  the  in- 
roads of  the  Aetolians.  which  tenninated  in  the 
battle  of  Caphyae  aiid  the  destruction  of  Cynaetha, 
(Id.  iv.  8,  10,  19.)  In  B.  c.  218,  when  Philip  in 
person  led  an  anny  into  the  Peloponnese,  we  once 
more  find  Taiirion  mentioned  ss  rendering  efficient 
assistance  to  his  youthful  Rovereign  in  the  invasion 
of  Elis.  So  grAt  indeed  was  the  reputation  and 
inflnena  which  he  now  enjoyed,  thnt  Apelles 
deemed  it  ahsultitely  necessary,  for  the  furtherance 
of  his  ambitious  designs,  to  remove  Taurion  from 
tbe  important  post  whidi  he  held,  an  ohiect  which 
he  sought  to  effect  under  the  pretext  of  attaching 
him  more  closely  to  the  king's  person.  His  designs 
were,  however,  detected,  and  Philip  gave  a  fresh 
proof  of  bis  confideiie«  in  Tanrion  by  pacing  under 
his  command  die  troops  whose  fidelity  had  been 
cormpted  by  Leontins.  (Id.  iv.  80,  87,  v.  27.) 
Fnnn  this  time  we  find  blm  retaining  the  chief 
direction  of  the  war  in  the  Peloponnese,  as  well  as 
rendering  other  important  services:  thus,  in  a  c 
'il7,  we  And  him  sent,  together  with  Aratns,  to 
treat  with  the  Aetolians  at  Naupactus.  He  had. 
however,  already  displayed  some  jealousy  of  the 
Adiaean  leader,  and  appears  to  hare  done  bis  best 
to  inflame  the  growing  enmity  of  Philip  towards 
Arattts,  until  he  at  length  lent  his  aid  to  the  young 
krng  to  remove  his  former  friend  and  counsellor 
by  means  of  secret  poison,  B.  c.  31 4.  (Id.  v. 
9.),  103,  vfii.  14 ;  Phit.  Arai.  &%)  The  part 
taken  Taurion  in  this  transaction,  is  snffiaent 
evidence  of  his  character ;  and  it  is  to  him,  in 
conjunction  with  Demetrius  the  Pharian,  that 
Polybins  imputes  the  Uame  of  perverting  and  cor- 
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mpting  the  natunllr  good  dineaitian  of  Wr.  \ 
(Polyk  ix.  2S.)  [B.  H.  K]  i 

TAURK/NE,  TAURO,  TAXmrnm.  I 
or  TAUROTOS  (Taspiiti'^,  Tmn^  TkspvAr 
Tanptrwis),  origiawy  a  deaiffDatiOD  si  tbe  Tsebt 
goddess,  but  also  used  la  a  suruamo  of  Ancm  s 
even  A^ena,  both  of  whom  w«n  identified  va 
the  Tanrian  gnddan.  r— yivjtei 
The  name  has  been  expUnad  in  dtflerest  np, 
some  supposing  that  it  neana  the  goddess  w» 
shipped  in  Tauria,  gmng  around  (i.  e.  pstxadaail 
the  country  of  Taoris,  or  the  goddea  to  vbo 
bulls  are  sacrificed  ;  while  others  explain  it  v 
mean  the  goddess  riding  on  bulk,  dimwn  by  Wis 
or  killing  bulla.  Bothazplanationaaeesi  tslsncw 
thing  in  common,  namdy,  that  the  ImD  was  in- 
baUy  the  ancient  symbol  of  the  bloodr  sod  mnr 
worship  of  the  Taurian  divinity.  (S^oL  md  Sfi- 
Ajae.  172  ;  Earip^  IpUg.  Tamr.  14A7;  HiB^- 
OnAoRs.  p.  306,  &c  2d  ed.)  [U&J 

TAURISCUS,  a  Onek  graamafian,  »I  > 
disciple  of  Crates.  (Sextns  &npir.  adc,  M^m. 
i.  248,  p.  268,  ed.  Fabric.)  The  Greek  srtet  r' 
this  name,  spoken  of  by  Theophiaatns,  mnsi  Ian 
been  a  difiitnnt  person.  (Cic  de  OraL  iii  59.t 

TAURISCUS,  artisu  1.  A  aeulptar  ofTTsm, 
who,  with  his  Iwothcr  Apollonins,  made  tbe  crb- 
brated  TWo/tiTMae;  [Apollonius.]  Flinyil*' 
mentions  his  ffermeroUi,  in  the  collection  of  Astsis 
Pollio.    (H.  N.  xxxvi.  5.  s.  4.  S  10). 

2.  Of  Cyzicus,  a  diatingniahed  ailver-ckDK 
(oMluUir)  whom  Pliny  distinguishes  from  theabo'^ 
ar^t  (f.c)    He  elsewhere  mentions  bjB.  in 
list  of  ailvw.«jnaera,  as  flonriiUi^  soon  sfsr 
Stratonfeoa.  (xxziii.  13.  u  55.) 

S.  A  painter,  mentioned  by  Plin^  among  i)^ 
artists  who  were  primii  jmufsss.  Hia  worka  wn* 
a  DitcdMus,  Clyiaemiatra^  PmimM,  Pcly^ 
rrffnmn  reprUni  md  Capatunt.  The  Polyniceiu^ 
Capaneus,  it  may  be  presumed,  fenaed  paru  of  <•« 
composition,  representing  the  battle  of  die  Sm* 
Chiefs  agidnst  Tbebea.  (Pltn.  H.  AT.  xxzv.  1 1.  & 
40.  §  40  )  [P.S.] 

TAUROCE'PHALUS  {Tavpotti^ut,  ilm 
Tm^KfXU'of,  Tavpo/iirtrros,  Ac),  a  snmanw  ^ 
Dionysus  in  the  Orphic  mysteries.  (Oipfa.  Mj**- 
AI.  3  i  cmnp,  Tai;ru&)  It  also  occurs  as  s  sD^ 
name  of  nTSnaod  the  ocean,  who  were  synibolicsIlT 
represented  as  bnlls,  to  indicate  tbur  fertilisM 
ef&ct  upon  coODtriee.  (Enrip.  fpk^.  Ami  375. 
Orett.  1S78  ;  Aellia,  V,H.  SS  ;  Horat  An- 
iv.  14,25.)  [L.&) 

TAURO'POLIS  (ntsptfnAu).  1.  A  dBngKtor 
of  the  Me^arian  ClesM,  who  was  believed,  togeiJiT 
with  her  sister  Cleao.  to  have  found  and  boned  At 
body  of  Ino,  which  had  been  washed  en  the  ceatf 
of  Megara.    (Paus.  i.  42,  in  fin.) 

2.  A  son  of  Dionysus  and  Ariadne.    (Schol-  ai 
Apoltot.  Mad.  in.  997.)  [U  S.} 

TAURUS  (TaSpoti  a  bull,  occurs:  1.  a>  ■ 
snmame  of  Dionysus.  (Eurip.  Baeti.  918  j  A^ 
xi.  p.  476 ;  Pint.  (^aeiL  Otmc  36  ;  Lycopk 
Oasi.  209.) 

2.  According  to  some,  anotha  name  for  TsIm. 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  §  26.) 

3.  A  son  of  Neleus  and  Chloiis.    (Apollod.  1  i 

9.8  9.)  CES.] 

TAURUS,  ANTO^US,  a  trihane  of  th* 
praetorian  cohorts,  a.  o.  69.  (Tac.  Misl.  i.  20.)  i 

TAURUS  BERYTIUS,  a  PUtonic  philo- 
sopher, who  defended  the   Platonic  phitotnplt 
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^uDBt  ArutoUas,  (FAbric  Bi6L  Grate  vol.  iii. 
p.  144.) 

TAURUS.  PACU'VIUS  [Pacuviub,  No.  3.] 
TAUHUS,STATI'LIUS.  I .  Statilius Tau- 
rus, one  of  the  mcMt  diitinguikhed  of  Oetavim^ 
l^enenitfl.   Hit  name  appeara  in  the  Faati  u  consul 
sulTvclus  in  B.  c.  37.  but  be  ia  fint  mentioned  by 
ancient  writers  in  Uie  foUowiug  year  in  the  war 
Hf^net  Sex.  Ptnnpeiu*,  in  Sicily-    He  commanded 
.\ntony'»  fleet,  which  ailed  froio  Toientum,  ud 
he  raodend  important  lervkaa  in  the  war.  After 
the  flqcbt  of  Ponpeiua  from  Sicily,  Tatinti  niled 
over  to  Africa,  which  he  •eciired  for  Octarian  with- 
out difiicultj.    In  B.  c  84  he  received  the  honour 
of  a  triiim^  on  account  of  his  aaccess  in  A&ica 
(  Fasti  Capit.),  and  in  the  course  of  the  same  year 
1i«  accompanied  Octavian  to  Ualnatia,  and  waa 
left  in  the  country  in  conimaiid  of  the  army  when 
( IcUTian  ntnmed  to  Rome.    At  the  battle  <rf  A^ 
tium,in  B.  c.  31,  Tatinu  (.-ommanded  the  land-fbice 
of  Octavian,  whii^  was  diawn  up  on  the  shore. 
In  B.  c  29  he  defeatqfi  the  Cantabri,  Vaccaei,  and 
Aatures.    He  was  raised  to  the  connilship  in  B.  c. 
'2ti  i  and  in  b.c.  16,  when  the  emperor  went  to 
(iitul,  the  li^oveniment  of  the  city  and  of  Italy  was 
left  til  Taurus,  with  the  title  of  praefectus  nrbL 
( A  pptan,  B.  C.  v.  97— 1 03, 1  Oo,  1 09, 1 1 8 ;  Dion 
('n»s.  xlix.  14,  38 ;  Appias,  lU.  27 ;  Dion  Caas.  1. 
1 3 ;  Plut.  Anl,     ;  Dion  Cass.  ti.  20,  Itii.  23,  liv. 
)9;  Tac  Amm.  vi.  II  ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  1*27.)  In 
the  fourth  nmsulship  of  Augustus,  a.  u.  80,  Tauns 
built  an  amphitheatre  of  stone  at  his  own  expence, 
and  at  its  opening  exhibited  a  show  of  gladiators ; 
and  the  people  in  return  allowed  him  to  appoint 
one  of  the  pmetors  every  year.   Thia  amphitheatn 
waa  bunit  down  in  the  great  Are  at  Rome,  in  the 
reign  of  Nen.  (Diou  Cass.  li.  38,  IziL  18 ;  Snat. 
OdM.  29  ;  Tacilisii.  iiL  7*2.) 

There  was  a  Statilius  Tknms,  who  waa  triumrir 
of  the  nnt  nndet  Angnatui,  as  wt  leani  from  coins, 
>iHt  whether  he  was  the  same  person  as  the  pie- 
l  eding  cannot  be  determined.  The  annexed  coin 
has  on  the  obvme  the  l^end,  tayuvs  Kaerivs 
PVLCHBR,  and  on  the  nverae,  luviK  A  a  a  r  r 
<  Eckhel,  vol  r.  p.  3)6.) 
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COIN  or  STATlLtUa  TAUHin. 

2.  T.  Statilius  Taurus,  ^baUy  son  of 
No,  1.  was  GODsu),  A.  D.  II,  with  H.  Aemlllna 
I^^idu*.  (Dion  Cass.  Ivi, 

■X  T.  Statilius  Sibbnna  Tauruk,  consul 
A.  D.  I(t.  with  L.  Scribouius  Libo.  (Uiun  Cast. 
Ivii.  Id;  TncAnm.  ii.  ].] 

4.  M.  Statiuub  Taurus  was  conshl  a.  d.  44 
with  L,  Qoinliiu  Criipiniia  Secundns.  and  after- 
wards governed  Africa  as  procontul.  He  possessed 
great  weslth,  which  proved  his  ruin.  Agrippina, 
ciTcting  his  gardens,  got  Tarquidus  Priscus,  who 
had  becD  the  legale  of  Tuims  in  Africa,  to  accuse 
ihr  latler  of  repelumdae  and  of  magic.  Taurus  put 
an  «nd  u  bb  own  life  before  the  senate  pronounced 
Ktitam.  (Dion  Cass.  Ix.  IS;  Tuc  Amt.  zil  59, 
zir.  46.) 


5.  Taurus  Statiliuk  CoRvmus,  eonsal  a.  d. 

45.  [CORVINUS.] 

TA'XILES  (TnffATTf).  1.  An  Indian  prince  or 
king,  who  reigned  over  the  tract  between  the  Indus 
and  Uw  Hydaspes,  at  the  period  of  the  expedition  of 
Alexuider,  B.  c.  327.  His  real  name  waa  Ht^ia, 
or  Omphis,  and  the  Greeks  appear  to  have  ci^led 
him  Taxiles  or  Tazilas,  from  the  name  of  his  ca- 
pital city  of  Taxila.  near  the  modem  Attock. 
(Diod.  xvii.  86;  Curt.  viii.  li.  SS  4,  14.)  He 
appears  to  have  been  on  terms  <tf  bortili^  with  faia 
neighbour  Poms,  ^o  btdd  the  territories  east  of 
the  Hydaspea,  and  it  was  probaUy  with  a  rkw  of 
alreugthening  himself  agunst  thia  foe,  that  he  sent 
au  embassy  to  Alexander,  while  the  latter  was  yet 
in  Sogdiana,  with  offers  of  assistance  and  support 
On  the  approach  of  the  conqaeror  he  hastened  to 
meet  him  with  valuable  preaents*  and  phwed  hiD»< 
•elf  and  all  his  foroes  at  hi*  di^KMaL  Noc  wen 
these  vain  professions:  he  asusted  H^haestion 
and  Perdiccas  in  conttmcting  a  bridge  over  the 
Indos,  supplied  their  troops  with  ptovinona,  and 
received  Alexander  himself  and  his  whide  army, 
in  his  capital  dty  of  Taxilo,  with  every  demoa- 
stration  of  friendship  and  the  most  liberal  hospi- 
tality. (An-.  Am^.  iv.  22,  v.  3,  K ;  Curt.  viiL  12 1 
Diod.  xvii.  86]  Pint.  Alu.  &»,  65  i  Stiab.  xv. 
p.  698.)  On  the  subsequent  advance  of  the  M»> 
cedonian  king,  Taxiles  accompanied  hia  witit  • 
force  of  5000  men,  and  bore  a  part  in  the  contest 
at  the  passage  of  the  Hydaapea.  After  that  viettny 
he  was  sent  by  Alexander  in  pursuit  of  Porns,  to 
whom  he  waa  charged  to  offer  favourable  tmnst 
but  narrowly  escaped  losing  his  life  at  the  hands 
of  his  old  enemy.  Subsequently,  however,  the 
two  rivals  were  reconciled  by  the  personal  niedi»- 
tion  of  Atexaader ;  and  TWxiles,  after  havit^ 
contributed  sealoasly  to  the  equipsnent  of  the  8eel 
on  the  Hydaspes,  was  intrusted  by  the  king  with 
the  goremment  of  the  whole  tenitory  between 
tJiat  river  and  the  Indus.  (Arr.  Amib.  v,  tt,  18, 
20  ;  Curt  viii.  14.  g  35,  ix.  X  §  22).  A  consi- 
derable  accession  of  power  was  granted  him  after 
the  death  of  Philip,  son  td  Mncbatas  (  ud  be  waa 
allewed  to  retain  his  autbori^  at  the  death  of 
Alexander  himself,  ns  well  as  in  the  subsequent 
partition  of  the  provinces  at  Tiiparadeiius,  b.  c 
3'il.  (Arr.  op.  J'iot.  p.  72,  a.;  Dexippua,  UmL 
p.  64,  b. ;  Diod.  xviiL  S,  39  ;  Justin.  xiiL  4.) 
But  at  a  subsequent  period  we  And  Eudemaa^  the 
cimimander  of  the  Macedonian  troo^  in  his  pro- 
vince, possessing  the  sole  authority:  whether 
Taxiles  had  been  displaced  by  force  or  removed 
by  a  nataral  death,  we  are  not  iafinnied. 

2.  A  general  in  the  service  of  Mithridates  the 
Great,  and  one  of  those  hi  whom  he  leposed  the 
highest  eonfidenoe.  He  is  first  mentionsd  in  a  c. 
86,  when  he  wae  sent  by  Mithridates,  widi  an 
army  of  not  less  than  110,006  men,  to  Europe,  to 
make  his  way,  through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  to 
the  assistance  of  Archelaus  in  Greece.  This  task 
he  successfully  accomplished,  leduced  AmpbipoHa, 
which  had  at  first  defied  his  aims,  and  hRving 
Urns  struck  tenor  into  the  Sfacedonisns,  advanced 
without  further  oppositi<m,  through  that  com  try 
and  Thessaly,  into  Pbodt.  Here  he  at  first  laid 
siege  to  Els  tea,  but  waa  foiled  in  his  attacks,  and 
rdinquished  the  enterprise,  in  order  to  form  a 
junctioa  with  Archelaus  in  fioeotia.  This  object 
be  eflbetsdi  bot  though  the  two  generals  now 
found  thenurives  at  the  hsRd  ef  a : 
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their  cMsUncd  ftroM  wm  drfinted  br  Snlk  tirar 
ChwrDneR,  with  gnat  tUughtn',  (Plvu  9idL  1.1, 
16, 19 ;  Memnon,  S ;  Piuia.  i  20.  S  6,  ix.  40.  |  7. 
X.  S4,  fi  2.)  Fram  this  time  we  bear  no  aion  of 
Taxilu  till  Bi  c  74,  when  he  enairaiMled  (together 
vitk  Hemociatn)  the  grext  trmj  widi  which 
Milhritaea  fainuldl  pBphkffoniB  utd  Bifhjnia,  in 
the  MUtnm  sf  tbKt  je«r.  During  the  •nhioqnent 
^enlmn  >t  the  siege  of  Cysicni,  he  ie  mentioDed 
M  ^ving  the  king  the  mmt  judicicnii  tA-nce.  (Ap- 
piM.  MUkr.  70, 72.)  After  the  ddeat  o(  the  king 
mi  hii  rttnst  into  his  own  territories,  we  ■giin 
Inid  TuiIm  sharing  witii  Diophmtiu  the  aittal 
ssmBtod  of  tfw  mnT  wbieh  MithridMes  oppMMl 
to  LttealliN  iMu  (Umn,  b.  c.  72,  whm  their 
•kilfill  Bmngfliiiedts  for  s  time  hM  the  bdUnoe  of 
snccess  doabtfbl,  and  reduced  the  Roman  mtetvl 
to  coimdemUe  stntti  for  proTinou.  At  Tength, 
however,  the  canpaljpi  was  terra insted  bt  a  tetal 
tontt  in  which  the  reyal  ounp  M\  into  toe  hands 
of  Uie  enemy.  (KImiwh.  4 ;  comp^  App.  Mitk. 
79—82;  Plat  iMamlL  15,  17.)  Tatiles  aocom- 
panied  his  nrfal  master  on  his  flight  into  Amenta, 
and  we  suhiaqaentlj  (b.  c  69)  find  him  mentioned 
m  pfMBBt  with  ttomies  at  Uw  great  battle  irf  Ti- 
gmiaBertB,  on  whwi  obomoii  be  fai  vain  endsa- 
voued  to  rsatmia  the  ovenreaafng  confMencs  of 
the  Aimenhw  monarofa.  (PInL  LkoiII.  27.)  This 
Is  the  lut  time  that  bis  name  oecurs  in  hiatoir. 

3,  A  genenl  who  commanded  the  auiiliary 
troops  frMn  the  Lesser  Atmenia,  that  joined  the 
army  of  PoflUMy  before  the  battle  of  Pharaalia, 
b.c.48.  (Appian.0.C.  ii.  71.)      [E.  H. 

TAY'G^K  (1W>T^).  a  daflghter  of  Atlas 
and  Plelone,  one  of  the  Pleiades  (Apollod.  iii. 
10.  j  1.)  By  Zcini  she  became  the  mother  of 
LncedsemM  (Apollnd.  iii.  10.  $8;  Paus- iii.  I. 
f  3,  18.  S  7,  20l  S  2)  and  of  Eorolas.  (Stepb. 
Bjs.  S.o.  TafrytTM'.)  Mount  Taygetus,  in  La- 
coniij  derived  Ha  nane  frem  her.  (SeboL  ad 
Or.  615.)  Acooiding  to  some  tnidilions,  Taygiite 
refined  to  yidd  to  the  embraces  of  Zeus,  tati  ia 
order  to  secure  her  ngiunst  him,  Artemis  meta- 
mnrphosed  her  Into  a  cow.  Taygeto  showed  her 
gratltade  towards  Artemis  by  dedicating  to  her  the 
Cetynitiaa  hind  *ith  gtdden  antlm.  (Schol.  ad 
Find.  OL  iiL  5S.)  Some  tnditioDs,  mmorer, 
sUto  that  br  Tanlalus  she  became  the  mother  of 
Pelops.   (Hygin.        82.)  [L.S.] 

TEBRUS  (TMpor),  a  son  of  Hippocoon,  ia  alio 
called  Sebnii.  (Apollod.  iii.  10.  §  6  ;  Paaa-iii. 
lA.  }  2 ;  comp.  HlFMcooK  ;  DoncBua.)    IL.  8.1 

TECTTAEUS  and  ANGEl-ION  (Tinrwot  m1 
Ayytfiltf),  eariy  Onek  Btotaaries,  who  are  always 
mentioned  tt^ether.  They  were  miihIb  of  Dipoeut 
and  Scyllis,  and  instructors  of  Callon  of  Aegina ; 
and  therefore  they  roust  bare  floarished  abont 
OL  58,  B.C.  548.  (Pans.  it.  32.  |  4  ;  Callon  ; 
IhronNDt.)  The;  belong  to  the  hitter  part  of  the 
so-called  Daedalian  period.  [Dakdall's.]  The 
only  work  of  thein,  of  which  we  have  any  notice, 
is  die  celebrated  statue  of  Apollo  at  Delos,  men- 
tioned by  Pailsanias  (ix.  32.  g  1.  s.  4 :  where  the 
corrupt  word  Aiof^w  is  very  difficult  to  correct ; 
Mttlle^  has  suggested  XP""*^-  •**  Schnbart  and 
Wals*s  note),  and  more  fully  described  by  Plutnreb 
(<&  Mmi.  14,  p.  1136,  a.)  The  right  hand  of  the 
statoe  held  a  how,  and  in  the  left  band  were  the 
firace<«,  each  holding  an  instrument  of  music,  ono 
the  lyre,  another  the  flute,  and  the  third  the  pan- 
pipes (rifoC).   The  tndition  which  neribrd  Ibe 


image  to  the  Meropes  in  Um  dm*  of  BmAk  I 
worth  anything,  must  nflidfy  thmt  it  wml,  HteiAi  1 
works  of  the  Mkriy  Greek  artista,m  eof^af  a  ifa  1 
image  of  miknown  sniiqmty.    If  mb,  w»  mtq  m-  I 
jectm  that  it  waa  of  wood  ;  ni4  this  taSn  wik  i 
Hailer*B  ootrection  of  Pananiaa,  XP****! 
the  tm«  readiflo,  mM  OMn  tfau  «ke  imifrsa 
of  wood  gilt   The  alatn  h  aho  aaesitiMcJ  i* 
Athenagocaa,  who  fintlnr  aacribaa  to  the  artim  1 
statae     Artenita,  bat  this  atatenMU  aaaei  it 
aecepled  on  snch  asthori^.  (£09^  /wClniU 
p.  6),  DMnir.)    There  are  copirs  of  the  Dfeia 
ApoIIa  on  gams  aod  on  Attn  catea.  (WSk 
Jrv4iioi.ArNari.i86,iiota.)  [P.&I 

TBCHB9BA  (TfofnK«a).  Iha  ilaH|hlii  slfr 
ntyglan  kimr  Telastas,  wbeoa  tersilcay  «ai  » 
vaged  by  the  Oreeks  during  a  pradatoey  ezcamr 
frain  Tny.  Tecmeaaa  was  made  priauaM,  tai  n 
given  to  AJax.  the  son  flT  Tdamctt^  wbo  l!^ej  vm 
her  as  his  wife,  and  had  by  her  m  u&a,  taijmai. 
(8oph.^i»;  SchoLfMf  Hmi.  A  t.  IS&>  [Li.] 

TE'DlUa  I.  Sax.  Tnitia,  a  aemtor,  ^ 
carried  the  corpae  of  Clodiaa  to  RaM^  sAh  it 
murder  of  the  latter  by  llUa.  ( Aaeeat  m  0■^  .11^ 

33i  ed.  OrellL) 

2.  TsBiua  Arn,  cananl  it^maOm  ndcr  .4v  ■ 
gnstas,  put  an  end  to  Us  own  Kfe,  tamfied 
thraata  of  the  empenr.  (Suet  Oeten,  27.) 

8.  Q.  Timua,  one  of  <bo  friends  of  Aonm 
netorious  for  his  luxury.  (Tadt  Amm.  i  Id.) 

TEOEA'TEg  {TryUnrt\  a  son  of  Lycate,  wi 
Uie  reputed  (btmder  of  Tegea  in  Ajvwba.  (fm 
vHi.  8.  S  1, 45. 1 1.)  H«  waa  nanried  to  Jba. 
by  whom  be  had  two  aona,  Ldmoa  wmt  Sapka 
(Pans.  viiL  58.  |  I.)  Hii  tea*  wm  sbnn  a 
Tegea.  (Pans.  viiL  48.  |4.)  rL.S.] 

TE^ULA,  P.  MCI'NIITS,  the  aadMr  d  1 
religions  poem,  which  was  sang  by  the  Kam 
virgins  ia  mc  300.  (Uv.  xxxi.  13.)  Vssan  ^ 
aappesud  that  he  was  ihe  sa—  aeaaam  aeAetMx 
poet  a  LkinM  Inbnz,  bat  thn  b  tMt  probtfe 
nMBRn.1 

TEGYHE'IUS  (Tnuf4wi).  a  woiwu  * 
Ap^o,  derived  from  the  tosm  of  Tqgyia  " 
Boeotia,  where,  according  to  soaw  tfsrtitieai,  ^ 
god  had  been  bom,  (Staph.  By&,  a.  «l  Tif^  i 
Plot  Pdop.  8.)  {L.SI 

TEGY'RIUS  (Trydpws),  athraciaB  kinf  ^ 
reeeived  Eamolpos  and  his  ami  Imaara^  and  fsn 
to  the  fbnner  his  kingdom.  (ApeBnA.  iX.  15.  Hi 
GMop.  EuMOLPua.)  [L.  S.] 

TEIRE^IAS  or  TIRB'SIAS  (Tev«^>)<  > 
son  of  Everes  (or  Phorbaa,  Ptokm.  fffpiaoL  il 
and  Charido,  wbenoe  be  it  ssnetimes  called  Eri- 
ptlhit.  (Callim.  Lav.  PaU.  81;  Thooerit  Id.^- 
79.)  Me  belonged  to  the  ancient  family  of  Viam 
at  Thebes,  and  waa  one  of  the  HMiet  renoww' 
sooUtiayers  In  all  antiquity.  He  waa  bKad  fi>» 
hia  sevoidi  year,  bat  livad  to  a  vaiy  aM  1^ 
cwwe  of  his  Ufaidnesa  wu  believed  to  have  km 
the  fact  that  he  had  revealed  to  son  tauwi 
Accord tiBi  to  the  will  of  the  geda,  they  » 
know.  Of  that'  he  had  seen  Athena  while  she  w» 
bathing,  on  which  occasion  the  goddess  is  and  » 
have  blinded  Uai,  by  apifaUmg  water  into  bis  fat 
Cbuielo  pmyed  to  AAena  to  nstoea  Ma  si^  <■ 
him.  but  as  tlie  goddess  waa  anMa  to  do  this,  sb* 
conferred  upon  him  the  power  to  andaistaad  th 
voices  of  the  birds,  and  gave  him  a  atafl^  with  tb* 
help  of  which  he  could  walk  as  safely  as  if  he  M 
hh  eyesight    (ApoUod.  iii  6.  S  7  !  Gdln  \ 
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T'atl.  75,  &c,  with  St)Bniieiin*t  nota.)  Another  tn- 
dition  kccoudU  foi  his  UindnaM  in  the  follawing 
manner.  Onoo,  when  on  Mount  Cythaeron  (othon 
•aj  Cyilene).  he  mw  a  male  and  a  female  eerimit 
together  ;  he  itnick  at  them  with  hk  tXaXL,  and  as 
he  happened  to  kill  the  female,  he  himself  was 
melanutrphosed  Into  a  woman.    Seven  yean  later 
he  again  uw  two  •erpent*.  and  now  kilting  the 
mak,  ha  again  beaune  a  man.   It  was  for  this 
reaaon  that  Zstis  and  Hma,  when  tbejr  wen  dis- 
puting as  to  whether  a  man  or  a  woman  hud 
more  enjoymentSt  referred  the  matter  to  Teirs- 
eins,  who  conld  jnd^  of  both,  and  declared  in 
fiivour  of  the  assertion  of  Zeus  that  women  had 
more  enjoyiiiaitB.  UMa,  indignant  at  the  answer, 
blinded  him,  bat  Zens  0stc  him  the  powtr  of  pro* 
phecy,  and  granted  hin  a  life  which  was  lo  last  for 
Mtveu  or  nine  generations.  (Apidlod.  L  o.  f  Hygin. 
/■'u&.  76  i  Ov.  MA  iii.  3-20,  Ac  ;  Tieta.  ad 
rt>ph.  68-2  ;  Pind.  A'oh.  L  91.)   In  the  war  of  the 
S«ven  against  Thebes,  he  dedared  that  Thebes 
should  be  fictarious,  if  Menoecvus  would  sacri&oa 
himself  (Api^  Le.;  Hy^.  Fab.  68);  and 
during  the  war  of  the  Epgoni,  when  the  Tiiebons 
hud  been  defeated,  he  adrised  them  to  commence 
iifiintiattons  of  peao^,  and  to  avul  themielTes  of 
I  lie  opportunity  that  would  thus  be  aftnded  them, 
1"  take  todight.    He  himself  fled  with  tiiem  (or, 
according  to  others,  he  was  carried  lo  Delphi  as  a 
captive),  but  on  his  way  he  drank  from  the  well 
nf  Tilphoswi  and  died.  / Apotlod.  iiL  7.  g  3  ;  Faui. 
is.  33.  %  1  ;  Diod.  iv.  66.)    His  daughter  Manto 
(or  Daphne)  was  sent  by  the  victorious  Aleves  to 
Delphi,  as  a  present  to  Apollo.  (Diod.  Lcs  Apol- 
lod.  iii.  7.  fi  4.)  Another  daughter  of  his  ia  oJlad 
Historis.  (Paas.  ix.  II.  §  2.)    Even  in  the  lower 
world  Teiresias  was  believed  to  retain  the  powers 
of  perception,  while  the  souls  of  other  mortals  were 
mere  shades,  and  there  alio  he  cwitinned  to  use  liis 
Kolden  staff.  (Horn.  Od.  x.  492,  ZL  190.  &C  ;  Ly- 
coph.  Cam.  602;  Cic.  (&  Dw.  i.  40 ;  Pans.  ix.  S3. 

1.)  His  tomb  was  shown  in  the  neighboorfaood 
of  the  Tilphnwui  well  near  Thebes  (Pans.  ix.  18. 
8  .1.  33.  i  1,  vii.  3l  §  1),  but  also  in  Macedonia 
(Pliii.  //.  iV.  xzxvii.  10)  J  and  the  place  near 
Thebes  where  he  had  observed  the  bird*  (oliwe- 
aKiwior)  was  pointed  out  as  a  femarkable  spot  even 
in  Uter  tunes.  (Faus.  ix.  16.  g  1  ;  Soph.  Oed.  Tyr. 
493.)  The  oracle  connected  with  his  tomb  lost  its 
power  and  became  silent  at  the  time  of  the  Orcho- 
menian  plague.  (Plut.  Da  Ontc  Defiet.)  He 
was  represented  by  Polygnotus  in  the  Lesche  at 
Delphi.  (Pans.  x.  29.  g  2.)  The  blind  seer  Tei- 
reuas  acts  so  pcondnent  a  put  in  the  mythica^ 
history  of  Orsace  that  Acre  is  scarcely  any  event 
with  whidi  be  is  not .  connected  in  some  way  or 
oAer,  and  this  inlndaction  of  the  seer  in  so 
many  oocumness  sofanted  bj  long  intervals  of 
time,  was  boliiated  by  ^  betisf  in  his  long 
life.  [L.S,] 

TE'LAMON  (TcAa^).  I.  A  sumune  of 
Atlas,  describing  him  as  du  sufierer  or  bearer  of 
hraven,  &om  vAcw.  (Ser*.  adAta.  i.  741,  ir. 
246.) 

'2.  A  (Ml  of  Ancus  and  Endeis,  and  a  brother 
uf  Pelsu\  He  emigrated  from  Aegtna  to  Salamis, 
and  was  first  married  to  Glauce,  a  daughter  of 
Cenchrens  (Diod.  iv.  72),  and  afterwards  to  Peri- 
Imea  or  EUboea,  a  daughter  of  Akathous,  by  whom 
he  becanie  the  father  of  Ajax.  (Pind.  IMm.  vi. 
«3  i  Apollod.  iiL  12.  8  6  ;  eonp.  Ajax.)  He 
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WAS  one  of  the  CRlvdonion  hdnters  and  of  the  Ar> 
gonauts.  (ApolW:  i.  R.  §  2,9.g  16,ui.  12.  S  7; 
Paus.  I  42.  g  4  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  173  ;  Taota.  ad 
Lfoopk.  176.)  Miltiadss  traced  bis  pedigne  ta 
TelnnML  (Pau*.  iL  29  %  4.)  After  Tdamoa  mi 
Peleui  had  killed  their  step-lnother  Phocns  [Pho- 
cus],  they  were  expelled  oy  AeMcns  fna  Aegtna, 
and  Telaoum  went  to  Cymeas  in  Salaaia,  whe 
be^neathed  to  him  bit  kingdom.  (Apoyod.J.e.  ^ 
Pans,  it  29.  gg  2,  7.)  He  is  said  to  have  been  a 
great  friend  of  Heracles  (Scfacd.  ad  JpoUtm.  Rkad. 
i.  1 289  ;  TheocriL  Id.  xiii.  36 ).  and  to  have  joined 
him  in  his  expedition  against  Laomedoo  of  Troy, 
which  city  he  was  the  first  to  enter.  He  there 
erected  to  Heracles  Callinicos  or  Alezicaens,  an 
■liar.  Heracles,  in  return,  gav*  to  him  Tbeaneiai 
or  Hesione,  a  daoghlet  oS  I^Aftieden,  by  wfcata  ba 
became  the  father  of  Teucer  and  Trambeln^  (Ap^ 
lod.  ii.  6.  g  4,  iii.  10.  g  8, 12.  g  7  ;  Taet«.  ad 
txfpk.  468;  Diod.  iv.  32.)  On  this  ez^ition 
Telamon  and  Heracles  also  fous^t  against  the 
Meropes  in  Cos,  on  aceminl  of  f'halTii?pir,  the  beaa- 
tifnl  daughtar  of  Eunpylna,  the  khig  af  tbi  Ma- 
npea,  am  afpdnst  the  giant  Aldmena,  OD  ^ 
iithnuB  of  Corinth.  (Pind.  Ktm.  iv.  40,  Ac,  with 
the  9choL)  He  also  accompanied  Herades  on  hie 
ezpedition  against  the  Amaaons,  and  siew  Me- 
lanippe.  (Pind.  Nvm.  iii.  6fi,  with  the  8choL> 
Bespecring  his  two  sons,  see  AfAZ  and  TxD- 

CBR.  [L.  8.] 

TELCHlNfTeAxHason  of ^«nps, andfathet 
of  Apis,  was  king  of  Sicyon  (Pans,  il  £,  g  fi). 
According  to  Apollodorus  (iL  I.  g  1,  &&)  Telchin. 
in  conjnnctiim  with  Thelsion,  riew  Apia,  and  was 
lulled  in  ODOsequence  by  Argns  Panoptes.  [L.  &] 

TKLCHI'NES  (T*\x»^i).  •  fbnUy,  a  dass  ef 
people,  or  a  tribe,  sud  to  have  been  descended  frofls 
ThaUna  or  Posudon.  (Diod.  v,  £5  ;  Nonn.  Diooft. 
ziv.  40.)  Itis  probably  owingta  this  stoiyabnt 
theit  origin,  that  Eustwiius  {ad  Ham.  p.  771) 
describes  them  as  marine  bein^  withont  feet,  the 
pkee  of  the  bands  being  ooeupnd  by  fins*  though 
m  the  same  page  he  also  slates  that  ocuinall/ 
they  were  the  dogs  of  Actaaon,  who  were  cluuiged 
into  men.  The  fc^owin^  an  mentioned  as  the 
name*  of  individual  Telchines :  ~  Mybw  (Hesycb. 
(.  e.X  Atabyrius  (Steph.  Bys.  s.  v.  'Ariivpo*'), 
Antaeus,  Megaiesius,  Hormenus,  Lrcns,  Nicoa, 
Simon  (Tietz.  Chi/,  vii.  124,  &c.,xii.885 ;  Zenobu 
Coat  &,  par.  41),  Chrysoo,  Argjm,  Chakon 
(Eustath.  Hou.  p.  772  ;  Diod.  v.  5fi).  The 
accounts  of  the  Telchines  are  very  few  and  scanty, 
and  inthemtbeyappear  in  three  different  talationt: 
I.  Ai  caOstators  ^  lie  toU  and  miaiiten  of  &t 
gods;  and  M  such  they  came  from  Crete  ta 
Cyprus  and  from  thence  to  Rhodes  thej 
proceeded  firom  Rhodes  lo  Crete  and  Boeotia. 
Rhodes,  and  in  it  the  three  towns  of  Canwims, 
lalysos,  and  Lindoe  (whence  the  Telchines 
are  called  /o^su.  Or.  Met.  vii.  3fiA),  wfakh  was 
their  principal  asnt  and  was  named  aftsr  them 
TcAyiWr  (Sicyon  also  was  called  TWoUuB,  Eortath. 
ad  Horn.  p.  29L),was  abandoned  by  them,  becaase 
they  forenw  that  the  island  would  be  inundated* 
and  thence  they  scattered  in  di6ersnt  directions: 
Lycus  went  lo  Lyda,  whers  he  built  the  tcm^  oC 
the  Lyciao  Apdio.  This  god  had  been  wor- 
shippsd  \ff  them  at  Lindoo  ('Av^XAsh'  TAj^not\, 
and  Hera  at  lalysos  and  Cameina  ^Hpa  TcAx>- 
v(a.)  ;  aod  Atfaem  at  Tenmeasus  in  Bcwotia  boa 
the  Bumane  of  Tclchinia.    Nymphs  also  on 
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CHll«d  after  ttietn  Telchinine.  PoMidon  «u  tn- 
tniitetl  Is  them  hy  Rhea,  and  they  in  conjanctiwi 
with  Capbeira,  a  daughter  of  Oceanna,  l»tnigt)t  him 
up.  (Diod.  f.  c;  Stmb.  xir.  p.  GAS  ;  Pani.  ix. 
19.  S  1.)  Rhea,  Apdio  and  Zens,  however,  are 
rIm  dsacribed  oi  hostile  to  the  Telehmee  (Schol. 
«d ApoUim.  Rhod.  L  lUl),  for  Apollo  ii  aaid  to 
have  ftMumed  the  shape  of  a  wolf  and  to  hare  tbOs 
destroyed  the  Tclchinea  (S^rv.  ad  Am.  iv.  377 ; 

EnMaUi. ad  H6m.p.  77l\  ind  Zen*  is  Mid 
to  um  canwd  their  deatmction  bj  an  InnndBtion 
(Or.  Mtt.  vll.  367).  2.  A>  mmertn  amd  envhm 
daewmu  (Snid.  t.  v.  $iaKan>%  «al  yihrrf  t ;  Strab. 
l.e.;  Eustath.  ad  Horn,  pp.  941,  1391.)  Thetr 
verj  eyei  and  aspect  are  Mid  to  have  been  deatnic- 
tSve  (Ov.  I.e.;  Taetz.  CVtl  xii.  «14).  They  had 
it  in  their  power  to  bring  on  hail,  run,  and  snow, 
and  to  Aarame  aoy  ferm  they  pleaaad  (Diod.  /.  &); 
tkay  Auther  mixed  Stygian  Inter  with  salpbur, 
in  order  tbAvby  to  destroy  animals  and  plants 
(Strab.  zir.  p.  653).  S,  Aw  artirli^  for  they  are 
said  to  have  invented  useful  arta  and  institutions 
and  to  have  made  images  of  the  godi.  They 
Worked  in  hraM  and  iron4  made  the  sickle  of  Cronos 
Mid  the  trident  of  Poseidon.  (Dind.  and  SUab. 
/.  e. :  Callim.  Hym».  m  /W.  31.)  This  last  fsattire 
in  the  character  of  the  Telchines  seems  to  have 
been  the  reason  of  their  beinft  pat  bother  with 
the  Idaean  Dactyls,  and  Strabo  (x.  p.  472)  even 
sutes  that  thoeeofthe  nineRhodian  Telchines  who 
atcompantcd  Rhea  to  Crete,  and  there  brought  ap 
the  inbnt  Zeus,  were  culled  Curetes.  (Corapi 
Hjkk,  Onto.  i.  p.  345.  &c  ;  Welcker,  Die  AacAyL 
TMloffie,  p.  I B2,  &c ;  Lobeck,  Aglaopkam.  p.  1 1 82, 
Ac.)  [L.  S.] 

TELRROAS  (TitXf<<faT.)  1.  A  gnuidson  of 
Lelex,  a  son  of  PtereUus  and  brother  of  Taphius. 
(Eustath.  ad  Hem.  p.  1473  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUam. 
Mod.  i.  747.)  Hi*  descendanta,  the  Teleboaas, 
were  believed  to  have  settled  in  Aeamania.  f  Strab. 
vii.  p.  322,  X.  p.  459.) 

2.  A  son  of  Lyoaon  In  Arcadia.   (Apollod.  iii. 

afi  I.) 

3.  A  cratanr.    fOr.  Md.  ili.  441.)   [L,  S.] 
TELECLEIDES  (TqAMA*(3t|f),  a  distinguished 

Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Old  Cnmcdy,  flotirisbed 
about  the  same  time  as  Crates  and  Cratinus,  and  a 
little  earlier  than  Aristophanes,  with  whom,  how- 
ever, be  may  have  been  pnrtly  contemporary,  and 
like  whom  he  was  an  tamest  advocate  of  peace, 
and  a  great  admirer  of  the  undent  manners  of  the 
age  of  rhemistocles.  Six  plays  are  attributed  to 
him  (Anon,  de  Com.  p.  xxxiv.),  perhaps  including 
the  one  which  the  ancient  critics  considered 
spurious  (Phryn.  Eei.  Alt.  p.  291 ) ;  for  there  are 
only  five  titles  extant,  'A^i^ucr^yti,  'A^rcuSfti, 
'HfflaSoi,  Tlpvnb'fii,  Irr^^ol.  Of  these  plays  we 
posseM  some  interesting  fragments,  especially  those 
in  which  he  attacks  Pericles  and  extols  Nicias. 
(Plut.  Per.  3,  16,  A'ic.  4.)  Meineke  conjectures 
that  the  second  of  these  fnigmenls  was  written 
soon  after  die  ostracism  of  Thocydides  and  the 
ctmplete  eatablishtnent  of  the  power  of  Pericles,  in 
OL  88.  4,  B.  444.  Bergk  thinks  that  the  anony- 
mous quntiitinn  in  Plutarch  {Pfr.  7),  referring  to 
(he  subjugation  of  Ruboea  hy  Pericles,  after  it  had 
revolted  (a  a  445),  ought  to  be  assigned  to 
Telt^letdei,  as  well  bh  a  fragment  in  Ilerodian 
(W(i>l  ftai>.  p.  17.  I  i)  respecting  Aegina,  which 
Duty  very  ptobnbly  refer  to  the  expnirion  of  the 
Aeginetaniln  b.c.  431  fThu&  iL27\    There  are 
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several  otber  chronolt^cal  atluHma  lo  the  ritrf 
fragments,  which  are  fUly  dtsauoed  hj  If  ews*.  I 
(Meineke,  /^ujr-  Q>m.  Oraec  -vtA.  L  ppk  87 — K 
vol.  ii.  pp.  361 — 379,  Editio  Minar.  pfi 
130—138;  Betgk,  RtU^  Cbm.  Alt.  AmL  Kt. 
327—331 .)  [P.  S.j  I 

TFLECLES  (TifAwAfr),  waa  om  of  the  sb- 
bassadors  sent  by  the  Achaeans  to  TTiwi .  in  a  '. 
1 60.  to  solidt  the  reateistian  of  the  remant  »f  sie 
1000  exiles,  wbo  had  been  lakeo  hj  the  lUmm 
to  Itdy.in  b.  c.  I67i  after  the  emqwat  of  Haes- 
donu.    Teledes  and  hit  eoUeagoe  Xraon,  wm  \ 
espedally  enjoined  to  intercede  on  behalf  at  Pslr- 
bius  and  Stratins,  and  to  use  towards  tb«  Rms 
senate  no  language  hut  that  <^  snpi^ieation.  Tb^r 
prayer  was  r^sed,  and,  in  b.  c.  155,  Tefedew  *a£ 
Xenon  were  sent  again  to  Rome  on  the  aaine 
MOD.   On  this  occasion  tho  ssnato  was  moiv  &  I 
voanUe  to  then,  awl  there  woald  hmm  hetm  s  I 
majority  for  granting  their  minest,  bad  it  not  ben 
for  the  manoeuvring  of  A.  Postmoiua  (the  prv~ 
tor  who  presided)  in  putting  the  question.  (PoN^ 
xxxii.  7,  xxxiii.  1.)    In  the  hitter  tt  these  ja- 
sages  Polybius  calls  Teledes  -rip  Alytdr^,  I--. 
the  conjectoral  substitution  of  Tryerfnfr  h  tt^'j 
plausible.  [E.  E-J  ' 

TE'LECLES  (TifAskA^  r),  artist  [TnBr»DORr>i 
TE'LECLUS  (THAiicAot),  king  of  Sparta.  Stk 
of  the  Agids,  and  son  of  Ardielana.  In  his  leifr 
the  Spnrtsns  subdued  the  Achaean  towns  of  Aoiv- 
clae,  Pharis,  and  Oennthne.  Not  low  aftn 
these  successes  Tetedns  was  stsin  Irf  tbaMeisF- 
nians,  in  a  temple  of  Artemis  Limnntls,  on  iV 
borders.  According  to  the  ^lartan  account,  br 
bad  gone  thither  to  offer  sacrifice,  with  a  eompwr 
of  maidens,  and  fell  in  an  attempt  to  rescue  ihm 
from  the  vMrfsnoe  of  the  Messeniana.  The  Memr- 
nian  statement,  however,  was,  that  b«  had  tmt- 
cheroosly  brought  with  trim  a  body  of  Spartar 

aths.  disguised  as  maidens,  and  with  dag^ 
len  nnder  their  dress,  for  the  porpnae  of  mur- 
dering a  number  of  the  noblest  Messeniana  at  tbe 
festival,  and  that  the  objecU  of  the  plot  had  kiUr<j 
him  and  his  associates  in  aelMefnwe.  (Hand,  tii 
204  ;  AristoL  ap.  SeM.  ad  Pnd.  Itlkwt.  vii  IB; 
Paus.  iii.  2,  iv.  4  ;  Ephor.  af>.  SlnA  tL  p.  279 ' 
Clint.  F.  H.  vol.  i.  pp.  129,  250,  337-)     [E.  RI 

TELPGONUS   (TfjA^i).     I.  A  son 
Proteus  and  brother  of  Polygonns,  was  killed, 
gether  with  his  brother,  by  Herades,  whom  thrr 
had  challenged  to  a  contest  in  wrestfing. 
lod.  ii.  5.  §  9  ;  comp.  Polvciokml) 

2.  A  king  of  Rgypt  who  married  To,  aft«r  sh« 
iiad  come  to  rest  firan  her  wandering  and  found 
her  son  Epaphaa.  (Apollod.  ii.  1.  §  3.)  Accord- 
ing to  the  Scholiast  on  Euripides  {Or.  920)  thii 
Telegonus  was  a  son  of  Epaphiis  and  a  brother  <£ 
Libya. 

3.  A  son  of  Odysseus  by  Ciree.  At  the  time 
when  Odysseus  had  returned  to  Idiaca,  Ctrco  sent 
out  Telegonui  in  search  of  his  father.  A  stam 
cast  his  ship  on  the  coast  of  lAaca,  and  brini; 
pressed  by  hvnger,  ho  bqnm  to  plunder  the  fields 
Odysseus  and  Telennciiua,  on  being  informed 
of  the  mvages  caused  by  the  stranger,  went  out  to 
fight  anunst  him  ;  but  Telegonus  ran  Odysseos 
through  with  a  spear  which  he  had  received  frnai 
his  mother.  (Comp.  Hoiat.  iii,  29, 8  ;  OV.  TVirf. 
i.I,ll4.)  At  the  command  of  Atiiena,  Telegnnut 
accompanied  by  Twlemachna  and  Penelope,  weat  i* 
Circe  in  .Veara,  there  boriad  the  bodv  '>f  Odysseus^ 
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»nd  nwnied  Penelope,  by  whom  he  became  the 
jHtWef ItBlu.  (HM.7%My.lOU;  Hj^FaU 
1  -27  ;  TaetE.  ad  Lyropk.  80fi  ;  EiMtath.  ad  Horn. 
pp.  I66U,  1676 ;  Serv.  ad  Am.  ii-  44  ;  Lucian, 
Urn  SuU.  46  ;  ArUtoL  PoO.  li.)  In  luljr  Tele- 
IConua  wu  believed  to  have  been  the  founder  of  the 
towns  of  Taacnlam  and  Pneoeite,  {Ov.  Fad. 

iv.  71  ;  Hmt  Le.\  Dionya.  Hal.  iv.  4£ ; 
Plut.  I'amli.  Min.  41.)  In  iome  tnidilMOl  Tele- 
gnnua  (alio  called  Teledamus)  ii  deacribed  aa  a  eon 
of  Udyaaeua  ,by  Calypw.  (Eniteth.  ad  Horn.  p. 
1796.)  (L.  S.] 

TELE'MACUUS  CnrA^x^),  the  aoo  of 
Udyaastu  .and  Pendopa  (Hon.  Od.  i.  316).  He 
mu  atill  an  infiut  at  »•  tUM  when  hb  father 
went  to  Troy,  and  in  hia  abaence  of  neariy  twenty 
y«ara  he  grew  np  to  nuuhood.    After  the  goda  in 
eonncit  had  detennined  that  Odyweua  ahoold  re- 
turn home  from  the  iaUnd  of  C^gia,  Athena,  aa- 
anming  the  appeanuce  <rf  Hentea,  king  of  the 
TaphluM,  wmt  to  Ithaea,  and  adriaed  Teiamaehna 
to  eject  the  tnmbleaoDW  anitwa  of  hia  iwrtkar  tinn 
hia  home,  and  to  go  to  Pyloa  and  Sparta,  to  gather 
information  concMning  hia  lather.  Telenaachai 
fnllowed  the  advice,  but  the  auitor*  refuted  to  quit 
his  houae;  and  A^ena,  ui  the  form  of  Mentea, 
Bccompuiied  Telemachn*  to  P>'loe.    Then  tbey 
were  boapit^y  ncaved  by  Neator,  who  alao  tent 
hia  own  aon  to  eondoet  Telomadina  to  Sparta. 
Menelaua  again  kindly  received  him,  and  commu- 
nicated to  him  the  prophecy  of  Protelii  etmceming 
Odyaaena.  (Horn.  Ud.  i.— if.)   From  Sparta  Tele- 
machm  returned  home ;  and  oa  hii  arrival  there, 
be  found  hia  father,  with  the  awineherd  Enmaeua, 
But  aa  Athena  had  metaraorphoaed  him  into  a 
bt^Qtar,  Telemachua  did  not  recogniee  his  father 
until  the  latter  diadoaed  to  him  who  he  waa. 
Father  and  aon  now  agreed  to  puniah  the  auiton ; 
and  when  they  Were  alain  or  diaperaed,  Tdeoadiaa 
aooanpanud  Ida  flrtker  to  tbo  aged  Lavtea.  (Hon. 
Od.  ZT,— «xiT. ;  conp.  ODysaatm.)   In  the  Poat> 
Homeric  traditions,  we  read  that  Pahunedes,  when 
endeavouring  to  perauade  Odyaaena  to  join  the 
Greeks  against  Troy,  and  the  latter  feigned  idiotey, 
placed  the  infant  Telemaehna  befwe  the  plough 
with  which  O^yiaeua  vraa  ^onf^ung.  (Hygin,  Fab. 
95|SBn.arf^e>.iL8I  ;  TaMa.  ad  I^a^A.  SB4; 
AeUan,  F.  H.  ziii.  13.)    According  to  aome  ao- 
comits,  Telemaehus  beeune  the  father  of  Peraeptolia 
Mther  by  Polycaate,  the  daughter  of  Neator,  or  by 
Nausicaa,  the  daughter  of  Alctnona.  (Euatath,  ad 
Hon.  p.  1796  ;  Diet  CreL  vi.  6.)    Others  relate 
that  he  waa  induced  by  Athena  to  many  dice, 
and  hecanw  by  her  the  father  of  Latinna  (Hygin.- 
Fab.  137 ;  camp.  TilmonukX  w  that  be  manied 
Caauidiaiw,  a  daoghter  of  Circe,  bat  in  a  quarrel 
widi  hia  B^er-in-iaw  he  slew  her,  for  which  in 
hn  torn  he  waa  killed  by  Casaiphone.  (Taeti.  ad 
/|ea])A.  80a)    He  ia  alao  aaid  to  have  had  a 
dau^ter  eaUed  Rmna,  who  married  Aeneaa.  (Sw, 
adAm.l27S.)  One  aecouit  aiatea  that  Odysaeoa, 
in  cooKqnetice  of  a  prophecy  that  his  son  waa 
dngeroui  to  him,  sent  him  away  from  Ithaca. 
Sen'm  {ad  Am.  x.  167)  makes  Telemaehus  the 
founder  of  the  town  of  Cluaium  in  Etmria.  |L.S.] 
TELE'MACHUS,  an  Aalatk  nook  and  martyr, 
who  ii  jostly  renowned  for  the  act  of  daring  s^f- 
devotion,  by  which  he  caused  the  gladiatorial 
combtu  at  Rome  to  be  abolished,  and  obtained  for 
biansif  the  bonoura  of  canonisation.    In  Uie  year 
404,  in  tba  mUat  of  the  ^ectaclaa  of  the 
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amphitheatre,  Telemaehus  mshed  into  Uie  ar^no, 
and  triad  to sepante  the gindialora  Tbeqiectatan, 
IB  the  fiht  inMwnt  of  aoaapemiion,  stotied  him  to 
death,  but  the  emperor  Honorius  proclaimed  him  a 
martyr,  and  soon  afterwords  abolished  the  ghulia- 
torial  combats,  a  measure  which  Conataotine  bad 
in  Tain  attempted,  and  which  Honoriua  bad  long 
hopeleaaly  denred  to  efiecL  (Theodoret,  If.  B.  t. 
26).  Smne  doubt  has  been  thnwn  upon  the  story, 
on  account  of  the  absence  from  the  Theoda«iiui 
Code  of  any  edict  nf  Honorius  prohibiting  auch 
comhaU  ;  but  there  was  already  such  an  edict  by 
Conatantiue  in  existence,  and  no  evidoce  can  he 
pradneed  to  show  that  thoie  were  any  gladiatirriBi 
lighu  after  this  period,  although  we  know  that 
the  combata  of  wild  beasts  continued  till  the  fall  of 
the  Western  Empire.  (Schrockh,  <Arutlieke Kir- 
dtengen/de/Ue,  vol.  vii.  p,  264,  or  238,  2d  ed. ; 
tiibbon,  c.  30,  vol.  t.  pi  199^  ed.  Mihnan,  with 
Milmon's  Note.)  {P.  8.] 

TELEMNASTUS  (T^fumrof).  a  Creun, 
whom  Petaens  sent  to  Antiochue  I^phonea,  in 
B,  c  168,  to  urge  him  by  every  motive  of  aelf- 
interest  to  side  with  him  against  Rome.  (Polyb. 
xxix.  3.)  We  may  perhaps  identify  this  person 
witli  the  TelemnastuB,  a  GorCynian,  who  wiUi  600 
men  eflectually  aided  the  Achaeana  in  their  wat 
with  Nobis.  (Polyb.  xzxiil  15.)  [E.  E.] 

TE'LEMUS  (T^Ai^),  a  aon  of  Eniynm,  and 
a  celebrated  soothsayer.  (Horn.  Od.  iz.  509 ;  Uv. ' 
Mtt.  xiii.  731  ;  TheocnL  IdyU.  vi.  23.)  (L.  S.] 

TELENI'CUS  (TcX^rutor),  of  Byzantium,  is 
mentioned  by  Athenaens  aa  one  of  the  miseiaUe 
flute-playera  of  the  Athenian  dithyramb.  ( Ath.  xiv. 
p.  638,  b.)  He  appears  to  have  been  ridiculed  by 
Xmtinus,  in  his  Seriphians,  and  the  worthleaanesa 
of  his  nomes  gave  rise  to  the  proverbial  expressions, 
TcAsfuciooi  and  TtAtrUctiat  ifx*^  (Hesych.  «.  v. 
T*\9wuciaatiE^im. Mag.  t.v.  f.7&l.  5;  PhoLZftr. 
a.v.  p.  574.  6;  Suid.  a.  a.  TeAuriic^ffat,  which. 
aboaM  be  TaAemlroi ;  Meineke,  Frag,  Com. 
Oraee.  ToL  ii.p.  139.)  P.  S.] 

TE'LEUN  (T(\^),  1.  An  Athecum,  a  aoii 
of  Ion,  the  huabond  of  Zeuxippe,  and  father  (rf*  the 
Argonaut  Butes.  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  16 ;  ApoUou. 
Rhod.  i.  95.)  From  him  the  Teleonitea  in  Attiea 
derived  thdr  mum.  (Surip,  IcOf  1579.) 

a.  Tlie  father  of  Ikt  Afgonaut  Eribotok  (Apid- 
lon.  Rhod.  i.  71.)  [U&] 

T£LE'FHANES(T)rA«MM)t),  artists.  1.  Of 
Sicyon.  [AaoicEe]. 

2.  A  Phocion  statuary,  who  flourished  in 
Thesaaly,  where  he  worked  for  the  Peraion  kings, 
and,  accordiitt  to  MUUer,  for  the  Aleuads }  but 
whatever  j^bahillty  there  amy  he  fw  the  fatter 
BiatemMit,  it  is  not  mode  by  Pliny,  who  is  our  onlv 
authority  for  the  artiau  (Plin. //.  Mxxxiv.  8.  a.  lU. 
9  9 1  Milller.  AnkaoL  d.  KmM,  §  1 12,  n.  1,  S  247, 
n.  6.)  Piiny  teUs  u»that,  although  little  known 
beyimd  Thenalyf  where  hu  works  fay  concealed 
from  the  notice  of  the  r«at  of  Oreeee,  he  was  men- 
tioned with  great  praise  by  artists  who  had  written 
upon  art,  and  who  placed  him  on  on  equality  with 
Polydeitus,  Myron,  and  Pythagoras.  Hia  wortis. 
were,  Larimit  i^miijiarm  a  victor  in  the  penuthh)ii, 
wniApeUa.  Aa  be  woritad  farDariaaand  Xerxes, 
he  must  have  flourished  in  the  early  part  of  the 
fifth  century,  b  c.  [P.  S  ] 

TELEPHASSA  (Tv\<^amtX  the  wife  of  Age- 
nor,  and  mother  of  Enropa,  Cadnnsi  Phoenix,  and 
C^liz.   Sh«,  with  her  sob^  went  out  in  statch  ol 
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EoBipa.  who  had  been  esrried  off  by  Zem ;  bot  she 
iimi  on  th«  expedition,  and  was  baried  by  Cadtnas. 
<  Apollod.  iii.  1 .  §  I . )  HoKhua  (ii.  42)  esllS  hn  th« 
vmof  Phoenix,  the  eon  of  Agenor,  and  the  Scholuat 
M  Kaiipidei</omfi)  caUa  herTetepbe.    L^.  S.] 

TE'LEPHUS  (T4At4«)).  a  kmi  of  Hemcln  and 
Aage,  Um  daagfater  of  king  Aloui  of  Ti^ea.  He 
was  reared  by  a  hind  (tXa^s),  and  educated  by 
hiuff  Corythus  in  Arcadia  (Coinp.  AueK)  When 
Tde^HU  kad  grown  upi  he  oonsolted  the  IMphie 
giade  aa  t»  who  hia  mother  was.  H«  wts  ordmd 
to  ge  to  king  Teathnw  in  Myaia.  (Paai.  i.  4.  i  9.) 
He  there  found  his  mother,  was  kindly  raoeived, 
and.nanied  Argiope,  the  danghter  of  Teatkna, 
whom  be  snoceeded  on  the  throne  of  liyiia. 
<Apenod.  iii.  9.  §  1  ;  Uiod.  ir.  33.)  Aeeordtng 
to  a  different  tradition  in  Hyginvs  (PiA.  iW% 
king  Teuthras  beii^  hard  preaoed  by  Idas,  who 
wished  to  deprive  him  af  hii  kingdom,  aolicited 
the  aid  of  Telephut,  who,  aocompanied  by  Parthe- 
iiopaeas,  had  cone  into  his  kingdom,  and  promised 
him  hia  thione  and  the  band  of  hia  daughter 
Aiige,  if  be  woald  deKfw  kim  (ram  hia  wtemy. 
Tefephua  did  aa,  and  thaa  anariltin^y  married  hii 
own  nwther  Ange.  She,  however,  without  knnr- 
iiig  her  son,  woald  bear  nothing  of  the  marriage, 
aiid  reaolved  to  murder  her  intended  husband.  A 
di^oa  sent  by  the  gods  prevented  this  crime  i  and 
•a  riie  canteaaed  ber  ialaation  to  Telephua,  ha  re- 
solved to  kUI  her  I  bat  aa  aha  nvdud  thtaad  of 
Uenelaa^  the  nladon  batwaan  then  anu  discavemd, 
md  TelefAuB  led  hia  mother  back  to  his  own 
eaontry.'  Acctmliag  to  the  Boaamen  tradition,  hew- 
ever,  Teleplina  was  king  of  Uyaia  at  the  time 
when  the.  Greeks  arent  to  the  Tnijan  war,  and 
when  ther  invaded  Myai%  be  repelled  them,  being ' 
«raU  tba'aooa  of  Hanwba  the  moat  like  hia  father. 
(Piad.  OIL  ix.  n2»  As.,  Adai.  V.  53 1  FMii^  X.  38. 
in  fin.)  Dionjrsua,  however,  assialed  the  0 reeks, 
and  cwised  Telephas  to  stumble  over  a  viae,  in 
oHisaqiieiioe  of  vrhieh  be  was  wounded  by  Achilles. 
(Pind.  Iitim.  vtil  109  ;  Diet.  Oet  ii.  3  ;  Eoatatb. 
Hd  /foM.    46 ;  Tseta.  ad  Lfotpi.  306, 211;  Hy gin. 

141.)  N«w  it  waa  discovered  that  Tel^us 
hiaaa^  was  •  Oraek,  and  he  was  requested  to  join 
in  the  war  againat  Priam.  Bat  be  declined  it  on  the 
plea  that  hia  wifeAstyodte  waa  a  danghter  of  Priam. 
(DMbCral.ii.5.)  OtkaraocounUilatethatABtyache 
waa  saiatar  of  Priam  (Etulath.dirf£fiwt.p.  1697) ; 
Hyginaa  cbIIb  hia  wife  LaodicR,  and  a  dsnghtcr  of 
Priam  jand  some,  again,  call  hia  wife  Hiera,  by  whom 
be  ia  mid  to  hav«  been  the  &thar  of  Tarchon  and 
Tynbeaaa.  |Tsets.a</  J^oppk  1242,  1249)  Phi- 
lastr.  /far.  ii.  IS.)  The  wound  which  Telephus 
bad  ncaived  from  Achilles  could  Bot  be  cured 
(bMM  iMonhla  wounds,  pravnlriBUT  rqAdfsM 
T^a^liasm,  I^d.  Aegin.  iv.  46);  and  when  he  oan- 
suited  the  oracle  he  received  the  answer,  that  only 
hacoald  cava  him  who  had  wounded  him.  Telephns, 
theiefota,  in  a  dcplanble  condidon,  went  te  aeek 
Agamemnon ;  and  en  the  advice  of  Clytaemneatra 
he  carried  aff  Orestes  fma  bis  cradle,  threatening 
w  kill  him  nolaaa  his  father  arould  assist  him  in 
gatthig  hia  woand  «ued.  As  the  Qreeks  had  re- 
ceived an  snwia  that  withovt  the  aid  of  Tetephus 
they  ceald  net  reach  Troy,  a  reconciliation  was 
oaatly  broaght  aboat*  and  Achilles  cured  Telephua 
by  meana  «  th«  nut  of  the  apaar  by  which  the 
woand  had  bean  iofieiBdi  Telrabaa,  In  return, 
faiatad  ant  ta  ^  Onaki  tha  load  whidi  Ih^  bad 
te  taka  (IKet  Ckak  iL  10  ;  Or.  MtL  ziL  112, 
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TViMl.-  r.  2,  15,  Kerned.  Am.  47,  ^mt,  m  Pimto. 
ii.  26 ;  PhilosU.  VU.  ApoU.  iL  14,  &c.)  Telephua 
waa  worahipped  as  a  hMoatPergamaa  (nms.T.  13. 
g  2),  and  on  moiint  PartiMmoo,  in  Aniadik  (Puia. 
vtiL  84.  f  5 ;  Aptdlod.  i.  &  fi  6),  and  on  tiw  tomple 
of  Athena  Alea,  in  Tegea,  he  was  rapraaanted 
fighting  with  A^illea.  (Pans.  viii.  4,  5,  in  fin. ; 
M»ller,^»e..dW(MJibii^.  $410,8.)  [US.] 
TE'LEPHUS  (Tl^As^t).  I.  A  Oicdc  gram- 
marian, a  nativie  of  Pergamm  He  lived  in  the 
line  of  Hadriama,  and  waa  one  of  the  tnatnetora 
of  Veruft  (Omttd.  Var.  3.)  He  was  the  author 
of  a  considenbw  number  of  works,  ncne  <d  which, 
however,  have  come  down  to  ua.  Suidaa  givea  the 
fWowing  list  of  then: — 1.  Btflrurwrnf  'Ofi^n' 
vxiHtiTif^optKmi,  in  two  bm^  3:  De^  nr- 
Td(«wr  Mytn  Arrucra,  in  five  books.  3. 
rifi  'OfOtpw  ^o^iri}*.  4.  (lapl  reC  'Ofri|^ 
Kol  WidrttroM  m»i^uri*t.  6.  nouclAifr  ^iXtfuMtu 
^fAfa  0.  6.  BIm  rpmyiMw  «al  Km/uKw,  7. 
Bif\Mirl)  ifiwtiftoj  in  three  Iwoks  (containing  a  list 
of  books  worth  getting).  8.  'Ot  ftirot  'O^npes 
rmr  ifixaitMi  iM.iii4(*i.  9.  n«pti^)^u  Ilepy^yw. 

1 0.  n«{^  rev  iw  Tltpyift^  ^ttmrlov,  ia  tm*  beafcfc 

11.  Twi>  'AMirptn  SiMwnipiM'.  13.  IIspl 
TM  'AAt'7<rt  i^fw  «b1  Mm*.  13.  rAf 
n^fydjuea  PaviXimr,  in  five  bocAs.  14.  Utfi 
XHk(«tt  a  sort  of  dictionary,  arranged  in  alpha- 
betieal  older,  of  things  in  cenmon  aae,  worda, 
dnn,  te.  15.  r^r'oaoavdw  wAdnn:  16. 
'Onrrdnaw,  Ih  tan  hoekt.  Thia  quart  tith  waa 
given  to  a  dictionary  of  synonymena  vroida,  de- 
signed to  give  oopioosneM  uid  fadH^  in  speakiofi. 
(Suid.  >. «. ;  Voaaiaa,  cb  HitL  Or.  p.  264  ;  Fabric 
BiU.  Or.roLL  f.  52&,  vol  vi.  p.  980.) 

2.  ThaEathtfof  thegnunnarianPhiletaaof  Coa. 
H«  lived  mmA  eariiar  than  dw  pimading;  in  the 
tinaof  PhOipaf  Maeaden.  [C  P.  H.] 

TELES  {Tix^f),  a  Oraek  philbaojihar,  who  is 
emnaously  ranlted  by  F^mriaa  {OHL  Or,  L  p.  87€ ) 
among  the  Pytbagmanik  He  abould  rattier  be 
daaaed  with  the  Socratkt  r  Diagaaaa,  <^rtea,  Biais 
AriatippuB,  Xanaphoo,  and  Somates  hinaaU^  being 
the  philoaophen  with  wbaae  doetrinea  be  seems 
chiefly  to  hav*  eowctfwed  UmsdC  He  appaan  to 
have  been  a  contamperBty  of  Stilpapi.  (Tdea,  dt 
Exi/ia,  ap.  Stab.  FtorA.  xl.  8.)  Telaa  waa  the 
oothor  of  variaas  dtalognes,  of  wliidi  some  eonaider- 
able  fiagmanta  have  been  preaerved  by  Stohaaaa, 
though  they  are  nM  printed  in  iba  dialagical  faiia. 
(  Wekkcr,  Kleim  Sdri/iai,  roL  ii  p.  496.)  Stohmus 
has  quoted  from  the  fiiUowmg  pieces  or  diakignea : — 
1.  nspl  ofrrapaefaf  (v.  67).  X  Ml  Jpm  t^Aw 
^SMr^v  (xeviii.  72).  3.  iijKpMO  vAairoM  sal 
dperft  (xri.  95,  xciiL  91).  4.  Ibpl  fryv  (xL 
6).  5.  nul  wtfurrdffms  (cm.  83).  6. 
rWahUu  (cviU.  83).  7.  A  ooop)*  of ,  apitomiaed 
extracU  tnm  pieces  not  named  (zev.  21. 
9iX  lap.  M.] 

TELE3A'RCHID£S(T«Atvaf^<'»qr),  an  Athe- 
nian sculptor,  who  is  mentiaiMd  by  Euslathiaa  (ad 
IL  xxi  V.  933,  p.  1 36S.  8),  as  the  nakar  of  a  Hamea 
with  (bar  heads  ('Efft^s  ntptattfatms),  wUck 
stood  hi  the  GeramMana  at  Athena,  and  bsM  Ifaa 
following  ineviniisn : 

■E^^rir  Terpcta^pOBW,  mAiw  TaXevvx*^  V>»i 

nor*'  fyUs. 

(Comp.  Hvync^  Frite.  Art.  0pp.  aa  ^Sgr.  Ibmlr. 
p.  84.)  ItisalaamentiaDodintheLaxieaaafPkosiaa, 
n  th«  fiillawing  tema,  'Bfftg»  rwrfOKifaXn ;  fa 
Kspo^uef  TiAmyx^i'  'viHt   Ihan  aia  aona 
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yoiiaili  tat  fhinking  that  Raml-Roehctte  may  be 
right  in  hia  coo joc tore,  that  this  ststiH  w»»  th«  cele- 
brstad  Hmimi  whi^  atood  in  tba'Cnameient,  at  lh« 
>uiictioD  of  thiM  roada,  which  ia  apokea  of  by  the  an- 
cient wiitm  both  aa*Epm>  Ttrpi(ici^«A«  and 
'E.ptd.v'  Tpuc^^oAret,  and  whidi  ii  u  ol^ecl  ti  aana 
intcraat  on  accaiuit  of  the  aUiuion  to  it  in  the  T^i^ 
A.11S  of  Ariitophanea.  ItiaimpouiUe  hen  todiMuia 
ih«  ({tteatian  at  Uog^t  thoae  who  wiah  to  punue  it 
may  oonaolt  the  fblkiwing  aothoritiei.  (PhoL  U.  and 
Tpuc<^«\M;  Uarpoost.  i.n.  Tpw^^oAef  'Ep^^tt 
will)  th«  Dota  of  Valeaiom ;  HetydL  i.  v.  'E^q* 
Tfiuci^aXoi  t  Elfm.  Mag.  $.  v.  Tfuc^foAsi ;  Atia- 
topti.  /V^.  TripioL  No.  1 1,  ad.  Baigk,^Meineke, 
/'raj/.  Ckm.  Oraee.  toL  iL  p.  1168,  oL  Dindorf,  in 
Uidot'a  BiUoOmmt  f.  510  ;  SUvun  am  d«  Oouda 
tj^  Ariittfilnmn,  p.  87.)    Thii  Hennea  wu  Hi  up 
by  Prudaidea  or  Patrockidea,  the  fnend  of  Hip- 
BWcbiw  i  vU  IkMdtwi,  if  lUoal-BocbeUe  be  right, 
Teleawwhidea  But  ban  6oiiriihed  under  the 
Pwiaiatratidi,  and  probably  before  the  munler  of 
Uipparehaa  inB.c.fil4.  (R.  Bockette,  Lain  d 
M.  Sdkmiy  pp.  412, 413,  2d  ad.)         [P.  S.] 

TELESARCHUS  {TtX40wffxn\  a  SjM-Uace- 
dmian  offinr,  who  commandad  a  fbice  of  500  men 
MBt  by  Antioehna  L  to  awiu  the  Qneki  in  the 
defcim  at  Thenuyylae  i^Mt  the  Qauls  under 
UrewBMt  279.  On  that  occaaion  he  diiplajed 
the  Tifail  teal  and  courage,  and  rendered  imptn^ 
taitt  MTrieoa  to  the  canae  t£  the  confedemte^  but 
waa  at  length  abun  while  naliutly  defending  a  aide 
paaa  vnt  lloanC  Oeta,  1)7  which  the  (Jaula  aought 
tt  Cvoe  their  puoua.  (Paoa.  z.  20.  {  5,  22. 
II.)  [E.H.B.] 

TELESARCHUS  (JOkiirafiX"'),  the  author  of 
a  work  on  the  eariy  hiitory  of  Aiipilia,  (Sextus 
Eoipir.  adv.  Matk.  L  12 ;  Schtd.  m  £iirg>.  Ale.  2; 
SehaL  a  i/an.  A  ii.  690.) 

TELE'SIAS  (TcXmIw),  a  ThOma  ■niioNii,  of 
tba  thae  of  the  later  Aibenian  dithymmfa^  wboae 
career  iaaddvcadbyPlutaiehaaan  inatanoe  of  the 
foice  U  early  ediicatioB,  whothec  good  or  had. 
(Plat.  (<tA/M.  31.  p.  1142,  kc.)  He  relate*,  on 
the  aotkoeity  of  Ariatoxeuua,  with  whom  the 
iwiiinMi  WW  aontampotary.  that  Teletiu  hod  been 
ofeAd^  jirtpy^'t  whn  yooi^  in  the  worki  of 
the  aaat  diatingnitbed  mniioanat  such  aa  Pindar. 
Dienyiiua  of  Thebes  Lanpms  and  Pntiiuu,  and 
tba  gnat  brric  poet»^  and  that  he  had  become  aa 
ueiiUat  mte-plaToc,  and  thono^y  acquainted 
with  the  other  btanclwe  of  bia  art :  fcnt  that,  in 
middle  life,  ha  waa  m  taken  with  (Im  diamadc  and 
artifioai  rtylo  of  muaic  which  then  prevailed,  that 
he  Mgjerted  bia  oU  nodele.  and  gave  himeelf  up 
to  the  itady  of  tbe  production!  of  Philoxi^nuB  and 
Tiatotheuv  of  whidi  he  ckoaa  tba  moat  aovd  and 
artificiil :  bat,  whan  lu  Mt  hiaeelf  to  tht  worit  of 
cempwiliaBt  aad  tried  both  atylea,  that  of  nndar 
and  that  tl  Philoxenna,  lie  found  himself  quite 
■aaUe  to  imitate  the  latter  ■ueceHfuUy,  lo  gmu 
wai  tbe  power  ef  hia  early  traioing  in  the  Utter 
uyk  [P.  S.] 

TELB'SIAS,  of  Atbena,a  aUtuarytOf  unknown 
tioM,  mootioDed  on^  by  Clancna  Abmndrinu* 
{PnlHfL  p.18,  Sylb.),  who  atmaa,on  theanikority 
of  Philochenia,  tluit  he  made  the  etalnee  of  Po- 
•tidon  and  Amj^itrito,  nine  cuhiu  in  height, 
which  ■era  worahipped  in  tbe  iiland  of  Tenoa. 
(Philpch.fV.185.ei  MiUler,  Frag.HitL  'm  Didot'a 
AMMUm,  voL  I  p.  414).  [P.  S.I 
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TELESILLA  (TtA^triAAa)  of  A^,  a  cele- 
brated lyric  poetMs  and  heroine,  of  the  number  of 
thoee  wlio  were  called  the  Nine  Lyric  Mueea 
(Antip.  Theai.  in  A*tk.  PaL  iz.  S6X  Soorithed 
about  CM.  67,  B.  c  510,  in  the  time*  of  Cleemeneo 
L  and  Demaratue,  kinga  of  Sparta-  (Cluitoo, /'.//. 
a.  (L,  who  correct*  the  erroia  of  Euaebius  alid  F»< 
brieiui).  Plutarch  relates  the  trudition  that  ahe 
waa  of  noble  birth,  but  waa  afflicted  with  a  diaeiiae, 
concerning  tlie  cure  of  wliicb  ahe  -coiiaulted  an 
oracle,  and  rweived  an  answer  directing  her  to 
aem  tba  Uuaee.  -  In  obedience  to  the  divine 
GomnMnd,  ahe  applied  herself  to  poetry  and  muaic ; 
and  waa  loon  rewiuded  by  restoration  to  health, 
und  by  the  admiration  which  the  Argire  women  be- 
atowed  uprin  her  pnetry.  In  the  war  of  Argoa 
agaiuat  Sparla,  aho  obtained  the  higfaeat  renown, 
not  only  by  her  .poetry,  but  her  penonal  valour; 
for,  not  cmtent  with  encouraging  her  countrymen 
by  her  lyre  and  Mmg,  die  took  up  anna  at  the'bend 
of  a  band  of  her  countrywomen,  and  greatly  con- 
tributed to  the  victory  which  they  gained  over  the 
Spertana.  (Plut.  lU  MuL  FtH.  p.  245,  d.  e. ; 
Paua.  ii.  20.  S  7  ;  Max.  Tyr.  Oiu.  xxxvii.  5,  vol. 
ii.  p.  209,  ed.  Reiake,  ZJua.  xxi.  pi  218,  ed  Davie  ; 
Siud.  i.  ft;  eonp.  Herod,  vi  77).  In  menxnT  af 
thia  exi^idl,  her  alatne  waa  erected  ia  tbe  tenpw  of 
Aphrodite  at  Argoa,  with  tbe  emUcms  of  a  poeleu 
and  a  hermne  (Paua.  L  o.;  Tatian.  ad  Graee.  £2, 
p.  114,  ed.  Worth)  ;  and  Area  waa  wonbipped  in 
that  city  aa  a  patron  duty  of  women  (Lne^h 
Amor.  30,  vd.  it  p.  430)  ;  and  the  proweaa  of  her 
female  aaaodatea  waa  commemorated  by  tbe  aniMBl 
festival  called  TtiHavuci,  in  which  the  women  and 
the  men  appeared  reapectively  in  tbe  attire  of  tbe 
other  aex :  tliia  featival  appean  to  be  the  tanw  aa 

a  1 1 34,  c  i  Oem.  Alex.  Ann.  iv.  pk  A32, 8ylbaig ; 
Polyaen.  SlruL  «iii.  S3.)  MOUer,  however,  npida 
thia  whole  itory  aa  having  a  decidedly  febolona  com* 
plexion :  he  explains  the  so-called  atatuo  of  TdesillB. 
in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite,  as  being  a  statue  of  the 
goddess,  of  that  well-known  type,  in  which  she  was 
represented  in  the  act  of  arming  hera^ ;  aad  ho 
aacribes  quite  a  different  origin  to  the  festival  of 
iitsHgtriHica.  {Dorkr^Vk.  i.  t.  ^  i  9 ;  Prebf. 
M  Mgtiai.  p.  405  ;  aee  also  Orote,  Hittmy  ufGrttet^ 
vol.  iv.  pp.  432— 43S.) 

Our  iufonnation  respecting  the  poetry  of  Tele- 
dUa  is  very  scanty.  Athenaeus  (xiv.  p^  619,  b.) 
states  that  she  composed  an  ode  to  Apollo,  called 
4iA7iAfat,  which  Bode  explains  as  the  Aigivs  nam* 
of  the  Paean,  derived  fiom  the  first  words  <A  tbe 
strain,  (or  ff'x")  ^        S^*-    (Pollux,  ix.  ■ 

123 ;  Bode,  CutA.  d.  lyr.  DUAOmtoL,  pt  iL  p.  119.) 
Panannias  alao  quotes  from  her  poems  in  bnsour  of 
Apollo  and  Artemis  (iiL  85.  |  2,  iL  28. 1 1),  and 
the  statement  respecting  tbe  children  ef  Nhtbe^ 
quoted  from  ber  by  ApoUodoms  {BiU.  vA,  fi.  %  S), 
must  have  been  derived  from  a  aimilar  seorc&  A 
scholiast  on  Homer  {Od.  xiii,  289)  mentiaiis  her 
representation  Virtue  as  being  similar  to  that  of 
Xenophon  in  the  celebrated  feble  of  Prodwas  % 
and  tnera  are  two  or  threo  gtammatical  lehreaeea 
to  single  words  used  by  ber  (Ath.  xi.  p,  467,  f. : 
EusUth.  p,  1207.  14 ;  PoU  ii.  23  ;  Uesych.  «.  r. 
B«XTu(raf).  Tba  only  complete  verses  of  her 
poetry  which  remain  are  the  following  two,  whiuh 
seem  to  come  from  a  i'ar6ie»MiB,  compoopd  for  a 
chorua  of  Aigivs  virgins,  on  the  subject  of  the  lovo 
of  tbe  nnr  AIphoMfec  Arteaii: 
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Hm  metm  »  an  Ionic  a  Majore  Dimeter  Catalectic, 
the  tendnal  metre  being  Troehaic 


or,  at  Hephaeition,  who  qaotet  the  paMHse,  calli 
it,  an  Ionic  Hephtheminienl  (dl  6*2,  ed.  Oiuarord, 
camp.  p.  26'),  and  it  cmifirnu  the  itatemnit  of  the 
writer  on  muaic,  appended  to  Ceniiorinus  (c.  9), 
that  TeletlDa  went  further  than  Alcinmi  in  breaking 
Up  the  BtropliM  into  short  rerges.  (Fulv.  Unin. 
Otrm.  MOMfK  illHMlr.  Ftmin.  Antwerp,  15(j8,  8vo, 
pp.  49,  foil;  WnlfiiM.  Portrianm  Prai/mentOs 
Hamb.  1734  and  173o,  4tOq  with  the  preliminary 
DiiMrmtion  of  Oleariut;  Tetmllae  f^vff.  in  the 
Jhvgram.  Aead.  Ujmd.  1826,  8vo.  ;  ScbDetdcwin, 
/MM.  Poet.  Grwv.  p.  374  i  Beigk,  PoeL  Lyr. 
Oraet.  pp.  742,  743  ;  Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  vol.  iL 
p.  Ibl;  Bode,  Gexh.  d.  ffal^  Dkhlkunst,  vol.  ii. 
pt.  2,  pp.  118.  foil)  [P.  S.] 

TBLESVNtJS.  C.  LU'CIUS,  consul  a.  d.  66 
with  SaetomaB  Panlinus.  He  is  praised  by  Phi- 
lostratns  as  a  philnsopher,  and  was,  in  consequence 
of  hii  love  of  philosophy,  baniKhed  by  Doroitian. 
(Tac  Ann.  xvi.  14  ;  Dion  Cus.  Ixlii.  1 ;  PhilostraL 
Va.  Afx^,  iv.  40.  vii.  1 1,  viii.  12.) 

TELESI'NUS,  PONTIUS.  [Pontius.] 

TELESIPPA  (T*X<invira),  a  lyric  poetess  of 
Lesbos,  and  mm  of  the  friends  of  S^pho.  (Suid. ; 
camp.  Sappho,  p.  703.)  [P.  S. 

TB'LESIS  (T^\«rti),  of  Methymna,  an  epic 
poet,  not  mentioned  by  any  of  the  ancient  authors, 
but  referred  to  on  the  Boigheae  t^rietas  the  author 
oTa  Titanamackia  (Weichert,  Vier  ApalUm.  /Hod. 
p.  197;  Bode,  OfxA.  d.  Hellen.  DiMcuiu/,  vol  I 
p.  39ti).  [P.  S.] 

TELESON  and  MNASITl'MUS  (TfA.Vw*-, 
Mvaatrifuts),  are  names  belonging  to  a  family  of 
Rhodiaa  artists,  with  whom  we  have  become 
Kqnainted  through  the  inscriptions  recently  dis- 
covered by  proftntor  Ross  in  ihe  Acropmis  of 
Lindoi,  in  lUwdes,  trom  two  of  which  we  leant 
that  Mnaaitimus,  the  son  of  Teleson,  made  a  bronze 
statue  of  Ononiastus  in  Liiidos,  and  Mnasititnus 
and  Tdeson  together  made  a  bronze  statue  of 
Callinates.  Rom  supposes  that  the  MDasitunns  of 
both  inscriptions  was  the  aime  person,  and  thai,  as 
the  former  Teleson  was  the  father,  so  the  laUet 
Teleson  was  the  son,  of  MnaAitimus,  chiefly  because, 
ip  the  second  inscription,  the  name  of  Mnasitimus 
is  put  before  that  of  Tdeson.  (Ross,  Imtckriften 
von  Lmlot  auf  Rkodoi,  Nox.  5,  6,  in  the  AMi. 
AfMf.  1846,  ToL  iv.  pp.  171—173.) 

From  the  sune  KHiret  we  Uua  that  there  was 
a  atatiiBry  Mnaaitimus,  the  son  of  Aristouidaa,  as 
Roes,  with  gnat  probability,  ccunpleles  the  name, 
the  inscription  pving  only  .  NASITIMOSAPIXrn 

 ;  and  it  is  most  likely  that  we  have  here 

the  very  artist  whom  Pliny  mentions  only  as  a 
painter.  (If.  M  xxzt.  1 1,  s.  40.  8  42;  Rom,  /.  c 
Nft  11,  pp.  180.  181).  [P.  S.] 

TELE'SPHORUa  (TtAnr^poi),  that  is,  "  the 
compteting,"  is  the  name  of  a  medical  divinity  who 
is  mentioned  now  and  then  in  connection  with 
Aidepiiu.  Pausanias  (ii.  1 1.  g  7)  says :  "  In  the 
lanctuary  of  Asclepios  at  Titane  Mmrilices  are  of- 
fered to  Ennmerion,  to  whom  a  statue  ia  there 
erected ;  and,  if  I  am  not  mistaken,  this  Ename- 
rioB  ia  odled  at  Pergamns  Teleaphomi;  and  at 


Epidaarui  AuHias.**  (C<Hnp.  Hiiller,  Atie.  AHnd 
its  Rem.  ■  [LS.| 

TELE^PHORUS  (TeAw^Oi  (tenenlin 
the  service  of  Antigonus.  the  kii^  of  Asia,  who 
was  sent  by  him  in  k  a  313,  widi  a  fled  tt  iftv 
■hips  and  a  considerable  army  to  the  PHoponnew, 
to  oppose  the  forces  of  Polyiperchon  and  Cassander. 
His  arms  were  at  first  very  sueeeasful ;  he  dnvr 
out  the  Macedonian  garrisons  from  nil  the  citie*  of 
the  peninsola,  exo^t  Sicyon  and  Corinth,  which 
were  held  by  Polysperchon  himself ;  bat  having 
joined  with  Medius  in  an  attempt  to  lelieTc  Oteoi. 
to  which  Casaander  had  laid  siege,  they  were  de- 
feated, with  the  loss  of  several  ihipa.  (Diod.  xiz. 
74,  75.)  The  fidlowing  summer  (b.  c.  312)  An- 
tigonus hsTing  conferred  the  chief  diraction  of  the 
war  in  the  Pefoponnete  upon  his  nephew  Pb^mv, 
Telesphorus  was  so  indignant  that  he  shook  off  hn 
allegiance,  and  having  induced  some  of  his  soMim 
to  follow  him,  establiued  himself  in  Elis  on  his  aim 
account,  and  even  plundMod  the  sacred  treauues 
at  Olympia.  He  was,  however,  soon  afto-,  indocnl 
to  snbodt  to  Ftolemr.   (Id.  ib.  87.)  [E.  H.  B  ] 

TELESTAS  or  TELESTES  (1W«t«,  Tf- 
Xiariis).  1.  A  dancer,  employed  in  the  tragedies 
of  Aeschylus;  of  whom  Athenaeus  (i.  p.  22,  a.) 
relatea  that  his  skill  was  so  great,  that,  in  the 
representation  of  the  Seven  againtt  Tkeiet^  he  made 
the  actions  manifest  by  his  mimetic  daneiDg,  no 
doubt  as  leader  of  the  chorus.  ( MBller,  HM.  IM. 
of  frrwDB.  vcd.  L  p.  314.) 

2.  Of  Selinus,  a  distinguished  poet  of  the  tatn 
Athenian  dithyramb,  is  mentioned  by  Diodonn 
Sicnins  (xiv.  46)  as  flourishing  at  OL  95.  3,  a.*^ 
898,  with  Phibxenns,  Tlmotbetta,  and  P<dyeid8t ; 
and  this  date  is  cmfirmed  by  tiie  Parian  Marble 
{Ep.  66X  aeoording  to  which  Telestes  gained  ■ 
dithyrambic  victory  in  &  r.  401.  (Camp.  Clinton, 
P.  If.  vol  iL  (.  aa.  401,  398).  He  is  aloo  mrn- 
tioned  by  Plutarch  {Alet.  8),  who  sUtes  that 
Alexander  bad  the  dithymmbs  of  Tdestes  and 
Philoxemu  wnt  to  him  in  Asia.  He  is  also  re- 
ferred to  by  the  eomie  poet  Thei^mmpna,  in  his 
AUham  (Au.  xL  p.  301,  f.;  Meindce,  Proff.  Om. 
O'raee.  vol.  ii.  p.  793,  where  Heineke  pramiies 
some  fiitnre  remains  upon  the  poet).  Arjatoxeam 
wrote  a  life  of  him,  which  is  quoted  by  ApoUoniai 
Dyscoius  {HitL  MinA.  40,  in  Westenamm's  Pa. 
radiixoffrofMf  p.  113)  ;  and  Aiiamtna,  the  tyrant 
of  Sicyon,  eiMted  a  moBunent  to  hit  memory, 
adorned  with  puntings  by  Nicomachns.  (Plin.  H. 
N.  zxxv.  10.  s.  36.  §  22,  when  the  common  reading 
is  lelesU,  not  Teleilaa ;  Nicomachdr). 

The  only  remains  of  the  poetry  of  Telestes  aie 
some  interesting  lines  preserv^  by  A^esaens 
(xir.  pp.  616,  fsU.,  626,  a.,  637,  *),  fram  whidi 
we  learn  that  the  following  were  among  the  titles 
of  his  pieces,  'Apyv,  'AvKXifwiiit,  TftMrntot ;  and 
also  that,  in  bis  poetry,  be  praised  the  music  of 
the  flute,  and  opposed  the  poet  Melanipptdes  re- 
specting the  subject  of  the  rejection  of  that  instru- 
ment by  Athene  These  fragments  have  been 
raeirically  analyzed  by  B<<ckh  (de  Metr.  PmL 
pp.  27 1,  foil.).  From  the  deacription  of  Dionyiias 
(C.  V-  19), his  style  Appears  to  have  been  amixturs 
of  bold  and  lofty  with  soft  and  complex  rhythms, 
pawing  from  one  to  the  other  by  the  most  abrupt 
transitions.  The  statement  of  Snidas,  that  be  was 
a  comic  poet,  is  a  PUT*  blunder.  Athenaens,  iriiom 
Snidas  avowedly  eiqiiea,  does  not  spedfr  Ae  kind 
of  his  poetry,  no  iloubt  beai|w  every  wvU-inbnMd 
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penon  knew  that  h«  wu  a  diihyranibic  poet ;  and 
so  Suidaa,  judging  probably  from  the  titles  of  his 
pieces,  ummed  that  he  was  a  comic  poeL  Soch 
blunders  an  frequent  in  Suidoa,  and  tbia  specimen 
would  not  hare  required  notice,  had  it  not  misled 
sevcrai  critic*.  (Fabric  DiH.  Qraec.  voL  ii,  pp.  157i 
lAU  ;  Heeren,  in  the  BiU.  f.  alio  UU.  «.  Kuiatt 
vol.  iv.  pp.  &4,  folL,  HisL  S^ri/l.  roL  iii.  pp.  160, 
full,  f  MUiler,  HiiL  UL  GrtM,  Tol.  ii.  pp.  59,  60  ; 
Homhardjr,  Gctch.  d.  Griech.  IM.  lol.  ii.  p.  o&5  ; 
UIHci,  Gadh  d.  I/eiL  voL  ii.  pp.  610, 

full.)  [P.  S.] 

TKLESTAS,  artiith  [Ariston,  VoL  I.  p.  31 1, 

b.3 

TELEUTIAS  (TOUvrtas),  a  Spartan,  was 
brother  on  the  mother's  side  to  Ageailaus  11.^  by 
whose  influence  h«  was  appointed  to  the  command 
of  the  fleet,  in  a.  c.  393,  in  the  war  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians against  Corinth  and  the  other  states  of 
the  hostile  league.    la  this  c^wcity,  in  the  same 
year,  he  recovered  from  the  Corinthians  the  mas- 
tery of  the  Corinthian  gulf,  and  sailed  up  to  Le- 
clineum,  where  he  co-operated  with  the  land  force 
under  Agesilans,  and  took  the  ships  and  docks  of 
the  enemy.    In  a.  u.  890,  he  was  sent  to  Asia  to 
snpersade  Ecdieua  as  admiral  [Bcdkus].    On  his 
arriTal  at  Samos  he  added  some  ressels  to  bis 
squadron,  suled  on  to  Cnidns,  where  he  received 
the  fleet  from  Ecdicns,  and  then  proceeded  towards 
Rhodes.    On  his  royage  he  fell  in  with  and  cap- 
tured ten  Athenian  triiemes,  which  were  on  their 
way  to  Cyprus  under  the  conuDand  of  Philocratea, 
to  aid  Engoras  against  the  king  of  Porua  [Philo- 
cKATxa,  No.  2j.   Hereupon  Uw  Athenians  sent 
out  Thniybolus,  with  forty  ships,  to  act  against 
Teleutias,  especially  in  the  s^port  of  the  demo- 
cratic party  at  Rhodes  ;  but  Thrasybulus,  on  his 
arrival  at  Uiat  island,  found  that  hu  friends  there 
were  sirmg  enough  to  be  able  to  dispense  with  his 
assistance^  while*  on  the  other  hand,  he  could  not 
hope  to  effect  mndt  i^;ainst  the  opposite  party, 
aided  as  it  was  by  the  Lacedaemonians.  He  there- 
fare  proceeded  to  the  Hellespont,  and  Teleutias 
meanwhile  remained  in  the  south,  where  we  find 
him,  in  a  c.  368,  bringit^  efiecttul  assistance  to 
.  the  Aeginetans,  whom  a  body  of  Athenians,  under 
Pamphilos,  were  annoying  Rom  a  fortified  post 
which  they  had  established  and  occupied  in  the 
island  while  the  Athenian  fleet  was  blockading  the 
cousL   Teleutias  chased  away  the  enemy's  ships, 
but  Parophilus  still  continued  to  hold  this  fort, — 
and  shortly  after  this  Teleatias  was  superseded  by 
Hierax,  haTing  endeared  himself  to  his  man  during 
hii  command,  in  a  veiy  remockable  maoner,  as 
they  showed  by  their  enthnshutic  tettimonies  of 
attachment  to  him  on  his  departiiK.    In  &  c.  382 
he  was  appointed  general  against  the  Olynthians. 
and  it  was  chiefly  bis  high  reputation  and  his  po- 
pular chaneter  whkh  induced  the  allies  of  SpaitR' 
to  fanu^  aeatonily  tbui  conUngeKla  for  Uie  war. 
lie  further  obiuned  the  asuatance  of  Amyntas  II., 
king  of  Macedonia,  and  of  Derdas,  prince  of  Ely- 
mis,  from  the  latter  of  whom,  in  particular,  ho 
received  valuable  co-opeiutun.    He  aid  not,  how- 
ever gain  any  decided  advantage  over  the  enemy 
in  hit  first  campaigu,  while  in  the  next  year  (s.  c 
^1),  in  the  dosing  scene  of  his  life,  be  somewhat 
lamisbed  the  reputation  he  had  acquired  as  a 
geneml,   A  body  of  his  targeteers  having  been 
routed,  and  their  commander  slain  by  the  Olyn- 
thiui  cavalry,  Teleutias  lost  his  temper,  and,  or- 
VUJ.  Of. 


dering  his  whole  force  to  chatge,  advanced  too 
close  to  the  walla  of  the  city,  and  within  reach 
of  the  enemy's  missiles.  His  men  accordii^lr 
were  thrown  into  confusion,  whereupon  the  Olyn- 
thians made  a  well-timed  sally,  in  wbich  Teleutias 
was  doio,  and  the  rout  of  his  army  then  became 
complete.  (Xen.  HM.  in  4.  §  19,  8.  H  11, 
28,  24.  25,  T.  1.  §§  3— i,  3.  U  37—43,  S. 
§§  3-6,  Agts.  2.  §  17;  PluL  AffB$.  21 ;  Died. 
XV.  21.)  [E.E.] 

TE'LINES  (Trt\lin}t),  on  ancestor  of  Oelon, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  On  one  occasion,  seme  ci- 
Uzens  of  Gehi  having  been  banished  by  the  oppo- 
site iaction,  Telinea,  ^^ealing  to  the  i^igioas  awe 
inspired  by  the  iofiinnl  duties  (Donater  ptobahly 
and  Proserpine),  induced  their  countrymen  to  re- 
ceive them  back  ngain.  For  this  he  was  mode 
hierophant  of  the  goddesses  mentioned,  and  tian^ 
mitted  the  dignity  to  his  children.  Herodotus 
tails  us  that  tradition  spoke  of  Teline*  a*  an  efi>- 
minate  man.  (Herod,  vii.  153.)  [E.  E.] 

TELLEN  or  TELLIS  (TfAAiff,  TrfAAw),  a 
wretched  flute-player  and  lyric  poet,  in  the  time  of 
Epaminondas.  (PluL  A^.  «t  Imp.  ApopHtiuj/. 
p.  193,  f.)  His  name  passed  into  the  proverb, 
ficiSs  TeAAqivs,  mentioned  by  Zenohiiu,  who 
saya,  however,  that  the  songs  at  TaUen  w«t«  wall 
composed  and  graceful,  bat  jocose  and  licentious, 
(Zenob.  Frov.  I  45,  ii  15  ;  Fabrie.  BibL  Gnec 
vol.  ii.  p.  158),  [P. 

TE'LLIAS  {T(Xkias).  1.  Of  FJis,  a  distin. 
guished  seer,  was  one  of  the  commanders  ef  the 
Phocians  in  a  war  against  tba  Thesialiaai  a  Av 
ymrs  before  the  invasiMi  of  Qreeoe  by  Xenea. 
Afier  the  defeat  of  the  TfaesMlians  hia  atattia  waa 
erected  by  the  Phocians  in  the  templa  at  IMphi. 
(Herod,  viii.  27  }  Paus.  x.  L§8— II,  x.lS.57.) 

2.  One  of  the  generals  of  the  Syracusons,  when 
their  city  was  bMieged  by  the  Athenians  during 
the  Palopenneuan  war.    (Thuc;  vL  108.) 

3.  A  citiaen  of  Agrigentuo,  umally  called 
lias.  [GBLjLiaa.] 

TELLI3  (Tc'AAtr).  1.  The  great  grandfathec 
of  the  poet  Arcbilochua,  was  the  reputed  founder 
in  conjuncti<Hi  with  Ciaoboea,  of  the  mysteries  of 
Demeter  at  Thaaos ;  and  waa  intsoduced  in  that 
character,in  the  ffWt  painti^  of  the  world  below, 
hv  Polygnotaa,  in  the  Lesehe  at  Delphi  (Paus.  z. 
28.  §  1.  a  3.) 
2.  Lyric  poet  and  musician.  [Tcllin].  [P.S] 
TELLUS,  another  form  for  terra,  the  name 
under  whieb  tba  earth  was  pereosified  among  the 
Romans,  as  Ge  was  among  the  Oredts.  She  j» 
often  mentioned  in  contrast  with  Jupiter,  the  god 
of  heaven,  and  connected  with  Uia  and  the  Manes. 
When  an  oath  was  taken  hy  Tellus,  or  the  gods  of 
the  nether  world,  people  stretched  their  hande 
downward,  just  as  l^ey  turned  them  npwards  in 
sweariBg  by  Jnpiter.  (Vano,  da  Re  Rttd.  L  1,,  V5  ; 
Maenb.  Sat.  \a.  9  ;  Liv.  viii.  9,  z.  29.)  Dnring 
the  war  against  the  Picentians,  an  aerthquake 
having  been  fult  during  the  battle,  the  consul  P. 
Semproniua  Sophus  caused  a  temple  of  Tellus  to  be 
built  oil  the  spot  where  the  house  of  Spuiius  Cas- 
sius  had  stood,  in  the  street  leading  to  tJie  Carinae. 
(Lir.  ii.  41  ;  Flor.  i.  19.  §2;  VaL  Max.  vi.  3. 
§  1  ;  Dionys.  viii.  79  :  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiv.  6,  14.) 
A  festi  vol  was  celebrated  in  honour  of  Tellus  on  the 
15th  of  April,  which  was  called  Fordicidia  or  Hor- 
dicolia,  frtHtt  hordua  acfordioy  a  bearing  cow.  (0*r. 
/b«f.ir.  G33i  Anu^vii.23i  UonkJ^iaA  ii...L 
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149.)   In  private  Hfe  MKiUon  in»  ofihnd  t* 

Tflllus  St  th«  tinw  of  nwing  snd  <t  hnrrnt-tliM, 
•ipedaUy  when  •  mmatm  of  the  fiynily  bad  diod 
witboat  do*  hanoan  haviag  been  pUd  to  him,  for 
it  VH  Tellu  that  had  to  noeiTe  the  deputed  into 
her  boflom.  <0t.  Fad.  ii.  629,  Ac.)  At  the  l«- 
tifol  of  TeDut,  and  when  tmrifiMi  «•»  offered  to 
her,  the  prieate  alio  prayed  to  a  male  diTinity  of 
the  cart}^  called  TiUnm&  (Vam,  ap.  AiyiaL  <U 
Ch.  Dti,  Tii.  23.)  [L.  8.] 

TELMl'SSIUS  (Tt\titffinot%  a  mrname  of 
Apollo  derived  bmn  uie  Ly oan  town  of  Tebniuna 
or  TeltneMiu.  (Cic^  Div.  i.  41  ;  Steph.  Byz. 
a.  9.  yaHtam  ;  Stnh.  xv.  p.  «65.)        [L.  S.] 

TELPHU'SA  (TA^aSm  or  T^X^a).  1. 
A  daughter  af  Ladoo,  a  nTm^  from  whom  the 
town  of  TdphuM  in  Arcadia  derived  its  name^ 
(Steph.  Bjx.  ».  V.)  TelphoMaea  or  Tilphntnea 
occnn  aa  a  nmame  of  Deneter  Erinnjrt,  derived 
from  a  town  Tdphniiion.  (Bchol.  ad  Soph.  AtiHg. 
\  17  ;  Callim.  Fragm.  207,  ed.  Bentley.)    [L.  &] 

TELYS  (TQAvfV  a  citiun  of  Syhari^  who 
miaed  himself  to  uio  tynuiny  by  the  arta  of  a 
dentagogoe,  and  permaded  the  people  to  banish 
SOO  St  the  riebeat  cittBana,  and  to  confiicate  their 
pnM^.  Tlw  odka  baring  Hiken  refiiga  at 
tent,  TAj*  nat  ta  daowid  that  th^y  ahonld  be 
f^nru  up,  bat,  if  wa  may  boUara  Diodww,  Pytha- 
goraa  prevailed  on  the  Crotoniata  to  penereie  in 
polecting  tham.  The  eonaeqaenea  was  the  war 
between  Syharia  and  Crotona,  in  which  the  former 
waa daataiTad,  B.C.  AlO.  (Herod.*.  44  ;  Diod.  zii. 
t.)  In  ■ppoahion  to  tba  above  atatenient,  Men- 
-cMdei  of  Foiilu  [tp-AAm.  xil.  p^  521}  repre- 
•rata  the  tyranny  <^  Telys  as  ovenhrown  hy  the 
Syfaaritea  before  the  war  with  Crotona.  In 
Uita  revelation,  he  tdla  oa,  they  were  guilty  of 
neat  emelty,  maaaacring  all  the  adfaerenta  of  Te- 
lya  even  at  tha  altara,  ao  that  the  atatno  of  Hera 
tomad  arida  In  benor  and  angn,  and  a  fimntain  of 
Hood  guhad  £Nth  Am  the  earth,  Bothing 
but  walla  of  l«asa  eoald  dieek.  deatnction  <rt 
their  dty  Mowed  as  their  pvniahment.    [E.  E.] 

TEME'NIDAB.    [TninNUa,  No.  S.] 

TEMENlTES(T>M»Mf),a  anmaae  of  Apollo, 
derived  firom  Ua  nend  temenna  in  the  neighbonr- 
bood  SynKBah  (Stoph.  Bya.  &  v.  ;  Sueton.  Ttt. 
74  :Thue.Tl  74,100.)  [L-S.] 

TE'MENlTS  (T^fum).  1.  A  aon  of  Pakigna, 
educated  Hem  at  ^m^ulni  In  Anadia.  (nna. 
Yiti.  2-2.  S2.) 

2.  AiouorPfaegaia.   (ftna.  tIU.  34.  f  4.) 

8.  Aaonof Aristomaehna,oneoftbeHetadeidaa. 
Ha  waa  the  &tber  of  Ceiana,  CeiTnea,  Phalcea, 
Agraens,  and  Hymetbo.  (Pans.  ii.  28 )  Apollod. 
ii.  8.  S  2.)  He  wai  one  the  leaders  of  the  He- 
tftdeidae  into  Peloponneaoa,  and,  after  the  conquest 
of  tha  peninsula,  he  received  Aigos  aa  hia  share. 
(ApoUod.  iL  8. 14,  Ac.  I  Ptat.  p.  888,  b. ; 
Stmbi  vilL  p.  889.)  Hia  toiab  waa  laown  at  Te- 
menion  sear  Lena.  (Paus.  ii.  S8.  %  1.)  His 
deiaaadanta,  the  Temenidne,  being  expelled  frwn 
Argoa,  an  said  to  have  founded  the  kingdom  of 
Maoedonia,  whence  the  kings  of  Macedonia  called 
Ibemselves  Temanidae.  (Herod  .viii.  ISB ;  Thuc. 
H,  99.)  [L.  S.] 

TEMPA'NIUS.  SEX.,  cm  of  tha  affloeia  of 
the  enaliT  under  the  emsal  C  Sempronins  Atra- 
tbrtU)  fat  the  mr  agmnst  the  Volsdans,  b.  c.  423. 
It  waa  cUdly  throng  Aa  ezotiona  of  Tempanius 
Milt  Iba  Ranu  anny  was  nred  fiom  defeat ; .  and 
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the  people  out  of  gradtnda  elceted  Mai  tribune  ol 
the  plebs  in  the  faUowiog  year.  Whan  one  of  bis 
oollnigaea  L.  Hortenriua  attempted  to  faring  Sem- 
pnniua  to  trial  for  hia  miacandnct  in  the  war. 
Tempanios  generously  came  forward  in  defence  of 
his  former  commander,  (Liv.  hr,  88—42 ;  compu 
Val.  Max.  n.  8.  | 

rEhlPSVNUS.  L.  POanrHIUS,  inwtor 
B.  c.  1 B5,  received  Tarentnm  aa  hia  pronBce*  and 
proceeded  with  great  vigonr  agaonat  the  shepherds 
who  had  been  phinderiag  the  sumnnding  conntrr. 
He  condemned  as  many  as  7000  men.  fie  was 
continned  in  his  post  tba  fUIowing  year,  that  he 
might  endtaly  ensb  tlia  inannaetiaa  «S  the  afaep- 
hem,  and  likewise  apprehend  these  pefWH  who 
had  taken  iNurt  m  the  Bacchanalia  at  Bdnie,  and. 
who  had  fled  (or  refhge  to  timl  part  cf  Italy. 
(Liv.  zxztx.  28,  29,  41.) 

TE'NBRU9  (T^rfpM),a  sooth«yer,a  aon  of 
Apollo  by  Melia,  and  a  brother  of  Imeniua.  (Pana. 
ix.  10.  S  5,  28.  $1  ;  StiaU  iz.  p.  418;  Sdiol.  ad 
Find.  Pwtk.  xl  5.)  li^H-l 

TENES  or  TENNES  (Tftnn)*),  a  aon  of  Cyvnn*. 
the  king  of  Colooe  in  Tnaa,  and  Prodeia,  or,  me- 
cording  to  others,  a  aon  of  Apollo,  and  brother  of 
Henitluh  After  the  death  of  Piodeta,  Cycnna 
mafried  Pbiloanne,  a  daughter  of  Ciaogaana  nr 
Traganaaus.  She  feM  in  lore  with  her  atepaaa ; 
and  as  die  was  unable  to  win  Ae  km  of  Teoea, 
she  accDsed  htm  before  hia  fiitber  of  improper  «on- 
duct  towards  her.  Cyonts  aecordingly  threw  both 
his  son  and  daughter  into  a  cheat,  and  expoaed 
them  on  Ae  warns  of  tba  m.  But  tba  dMat  waa 
driven  oa  ^tm  cent  of  Aa  Uanl  of  lisw^iys, 
whidi  Tenea,  after  bit  own  nana,  caDed  Tenadoa, 
after  ito  inhabitanta  bad  dioaen  bhn  Air  tbeir  Ung. 
Cycnos  at  length  beard  of  dm  innocenfle  of  hia  aoe, 
killed  Phihnome,  and  went  to  fail  ehildrm  in 
Tenedoa,  whtte  both  be  and  Tones  were  afaun  by 
Acbilln,  rrba,  en  hia  rmiga  ts  Tny « muia  a  laad- 
mt  on  TanadM.  But  T^m  was  aftarwarda  wcr- 
ahipped  aa  a  hero  in  Tenedos.  (Pans.  z.  14.  {  2 ; 
Diod.  V.  83  ;  Taets.  ad  ^oopA.  232  ;  Stiab.  xir. 
p.  640.)  Aoeordii^  to  ^aunniaa,  Tenea  did  sot 
allow  his  Cather  to  bind  in  Tenedoa,  but  ent  off  Um 
rope  with  which  Cyenns  had  fiuteaed  bia  diip  to 
the  coast  (Camp.  Bteph.  Byt.  1. 1.  T^rtSos.)  The 
death  of  Tenea  by  Achillea  alao  la  leUtad  iiSt- 
rently,  for  once,  it  is  smd,  when  Achilles  was 
panuing  the  sistet  of  Tenes  in  Tenedoa,  Tenea, 
endeavouring  to  stop  him,  was  daln  by  AdiiBea, 
who  «Ud  not  know  taat  Tenas  was  a  sua  of  ApoDo. 
(Plat  Qmesf.  Graee.  38 1  TMii  L  e.)  In  Aa 
temple  ef  Teses  in  Tenedoa,  it  was  not  allowed  to 
mention  Ae  name  of  AdiiRei,  nor  was  any  flate- 
player  permitted  to  enter  It,  hecsnse  the  fluto-plsycr 
Molpns  had  borne  fidse  witness  agahtst  Tenea  to 
his  itep- mother  Phitauane.  (Rat  and 
CL.8.] 

TE^ICHOS  or  TT^TCROSk  an  artist  of 
unknown  time,  and  perhaps  only  a  mytfanhgkal 
name,  mentioned  on  an  inscription  qfmted  by  Pro- 
copius  {Bdl.  CMk.  iv.  22,  p.  355.  4,  ed.  Hocadiel), 
na  occurring  on  a  monument  ascribed  by  local  tra- 
dition, and  by  the  inscription  itseK^  to  AgamemiMHi 
(SeeWekker,^^!^.  Ne.  183,p.3MiK  Bs^ette, 
Lrttn  A  M.  &ih>n>,  p.  4IS,  3d  ed.)       [P.  &] 

TENNES  iyiwrnt),  king  of  Sidon  m  the  re- 
volt of  Phoenicia  against  Artaxerzea  III.  Ha 
betrared  the  town  to  Artaa»r«s,  bat  was  Boa> 
wiAitanding  pot  to  denA  bj  tha  ncnaa  kinb 
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B.  c  S51.  Tba  Sdoniani,  homTer.  retolviag  not 
to  bn  into  Um  pomr  of  tba  Idng,  let  the  town  on 
fir*  wd  pwiiAad  ia  th*  fluM*.  (Diod.  ni.  41— 
45.) 

TERAHBU8  (T^SoiX  tt  wn  of  EuKirot 
and  EidotiML  Once  he  was  tendii^[  hia  flocka  on 
Mount  Othrya  in  Mali*,  voder  the  pioteetion  of 
the  nympha  irbam  he  deUgfated  with  hit  aongt,  f»r 
be  wai  a  diatingidibad  woiuumOf§oi  played  both 
the  ayrinx  and  tho  lyn.  Fta  adfiaed  him  to  quit 
Moant  Otbryt,  boauue  a  T«ry  aovtra  wtntar  waa 
coming  00.  Teiambua,  however,  did  not  follow 
the  adTioa,  and  wmt  u  fiir  ia  Ua  inaoknce  aa  to 
revile  mn  tba  njmpha,  fjiag  that  tboy  wen  aot 
daughtera  ofZeoa.  1^  predieted  cold  at  langtk 
came,  and,  while  all  hit  flocks  perished,  Tenunbur 
himself  was  motamorphoaed  by  the  nymphs  into  a 
beetle  called  ittp^iit^.  (Antan.  Lib.  22.)  Ovid 
(Met.  viL  353)  mentunu  one  Cenuubna  on  Uonnt 
Othiys,  who  esciq>ed  from  the  Dencallonian  flood 
by  metna  of  wings  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Djmphs.  [I^  9.] 

TSRE'NTIA.  1.  The  wife  of  M.  Cicero.  Her 
parentage  ia  nnknown.  Her  mother  mwt  have 
married  twice,  fiw  abo  had  a  hal^siater  of  the 
name  of  Abis,  who  waa  a  Vntal  ViigiiL  Thia 
FaUa  waa  chaiged  with  having  had  aaziMd  inter- 
conrae  with  Catiline^  who  was  brooght  to  trial  for 
the  crime  in  B.  c  7^  but  waa  acqiatted.  (Aseon. 
in  Cic  Oam.  p.  93,  ed.  Oiclli ;  PluC  OaL  mm.  19; 
SalL  Cat.  15  ;  Dniinano,  GooUdUa  Amu,  vol.  v. 
lb  392.)  The  year  of  Tanntia^  marriage  with 
CiMia  ia  ml  Imowii,  Int  aa  their  daaghter  TuUia 
waa  aairtad  iv  &  a  63,  the  muri^  of  her  parents 
may  (wohably  be  placed  in  80  or  79.  Terentia  waa 
a  woman  of  aound  seue  and  great  resolution ;  and 
her  finmntt  of  character  waa  no  small  service  to 
her  weak  and  vaeiUatiDg  hitafaand  m  some  im- 
portant perioda  of  faia  life.  On  his  baniabment  in 
B.a  £8^  Tidlia  by  bar  lattara  endeavoorad  to  ke^ 
dp  Cieoio^  bintioK  apiritsi  tboi^  to  Httle  pur- 
pose, and  vigorously  eierted  herself  on  his 
bch^  among  his  frieada  in  Italy.  Cieen,  how- 
ever, appeara  to  have  taken  o^wa  at  soniething 
■he  had  dona  duiing  hia  exile,  for  on  his  retozn 
to  Italy  in  the  Mewing  jrear  he  writea  to  Atticaa 
pnising  the  sympathy  whidi  his  brother  and  his 
daughter  bad  shown  him,  without  mentioning  Te- 
rentia (ad  Ait,  iv.  2).  Dating  the  civil  war,  Cicero 
bitteriy  etmipluned  that  hie  wife  did  not  fumiah 
him  M^d  Iwia  with  money ;  but  on  hia  departure 
for  Onac^  be  had  left  hi*  afiin  ia  Uie  greatest 
coafiision,  and  Tsrentia  appears  to  have  done  the 
but  she  could  nnder  tba  cinnmstaneea.  Cicero, 
however,  threw  til  the  Uame  upon  hia  wife,  and 
attributed  hia  eabanasamenia  to  ber  extravagance 
and  want  of  management.  He  had  returned  to 
Bnmdiaiiim  aSer  the  defeat  of  Pranpey,  rained  is 
his  pcoBpeetif  and  ftaring  that  be  m^bt-not  oblun 
fbniTOHaa  fiani  CHaar.  He  waa  thaa  disposed  to 
look  at  every  thii^  in  the  worst  light  When 
Terenlia  wnte  to  him  ^posing  to  join  him  at 
BruD^anif  be  replied  m  a  Eew  lines  telling  her 
not  to  txnm,  as  the  jonmey  was  loi^  asd  the  roads 
unsaCef  and  Aa  moreover  could  be  of  no  use  to 
hm{Ck.miFam.xiT.l2),  In  the  fi^owing  year, 
B.  c.  46,  Cicero  divorced  Terentia,  and  shortly 
afterwards  married  Publilia,  a  young  girl  of  whose 
proper^  he  had  the  management.  This  marriage 
oecsnoked  neat  scandal  at  Rome.  Antonius  and 
ether  etcniM  of  Cicera  muntained  that  he  bad 
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divorced  Terentia  in  order  to  marry  a  yonng  wife  ; 
hnt  tills  was  uot  the  real  reuon.  He  hofied  to  pay 
off  his  debU  with  the  fortune  (tf  PubUlw.  [Pub- 
lilia.] Terenlia  had  a  large  property  of  her  own, 
and  Cicero  now  had  to  repay  her  dos,  which  he 
foand  great  difficoltj  in  doinCE.  and  it  seems  that 
Tefantia  never  got  it  bade  She  waa  not  paid  at 
all  evento  in  tM  suanner  of  B.C.  44  {Ge-adAa. 
xvi.  15).  Terentia  eo«ld  not  have  been  leas  than 
50  at  the  time  of  her  divorce,  and  therefore  it  ia 
not  probable  that  die  married  again.  It  ia  related, 
indeed,  by  Jerome  (m  Jovm.  i.  p.  52,  ed.  Basil.), 
that  she  married  Sollust  the  tustorian,  and  the 
enemy  of  dcMO^  and  aabteqnantly  Meisibi  Cor- 
vinns  ;  bnt  these  narriagea  are  not  mentioned  by 
Plutarch  or  any  other  writer,  and  may  therefore  be 
rejected.  Some  modem  writers  speak  even  of  a 
fourth  marriage ;  tinoa  Dion  Caasius  (Uii.  15)  aaya 
that  Vibina  Rufus,  in  the  reign  of  Tiberius,  mar- 
ried Cicero's  widow ;  but  if  tbi*  is  a  foct,  it  must 
refor  to  Publilia  and  not  to  Terentia.  Tereatia  ia 
aaid  to  have  attained  the  age  of  one  handred  and 
three.  (Plia.  H.N.  vii.  48.  s.  4ft ;  Val  Xax.  viii. 
13.  §  6.)  The  life  of  Tercutia  ia  given  at  length 
by  Dramann.  (OoabaUa  jBom*,  vd.  n.  68& 
—694.) 

3.  Alao  called  Tbrbhtilla,  the  wife^  ^  Maa- 
cenaa.  IHon  Caauua  (liv.  3)  speaks  of  her  as  a 
sister  of  Murena  and  of  Procnluus.  The  full  nuw 
of  this  Hureoa  waa  A.  Terentius  Vano  3luraua : 
ha  woe  perhapa  the  son  of  I*  I^cinius  Murona, 
who  waa  consul  &  c.  62,  and  waa  ad^tod  by  A. 
Terentiaa  Vnro.  Muicaa  woiU  dias  have  been 
the  adopted  bntbu  of  Teree^:  ProculehM  waa 
probably  only  Ibe  eooaiB  of  Mnrena.  [BeaVtLIlI. 
p.  540.  b.] 

We  know  nothu?g  of  the  early  history  of  Te- 
reatia, nor  the  trme  of  her  marriage  with  Maecenas, 
She  woe  a  veiy  beautiful, woman,  and  as  lioentioiia 
as  most  of  the  Roman  ladies  of  her  age.  She  waa 
one  of  the  fimorito  miatreaaea  of  AuOBstua ;  imd 
Dion  Caasius  relate*  (liv,  19)  that  then  was  a 
report  at  Rome  that  the  empotor  visited  Gaol  in 
B.C.  16,  tAmfij  to  enjoy  the  aouety  of  Terentia 
nnmoleeted  by  the  lampooua  whtah  it  gave  occasion 
to  at  Rome.  The  intri^  between  Auguatus  and 
Terenda  is  said  by  Dion  Cosuoe  to  have  disturbed 
the  good  understanding  which  aubeiated  between 
the  emperor  and  hia  minieter,  and  finally  to  have 
occasioned  the  disgrace  of  the  latter.  Maecenne 
however  had  not  much  right  to  complain  of  the 
cmidset  of  bia  wifit,  for  his  own  inBdeUdea  were 
aotorioaa.  But  notwithatandiuff  his  nnmenti* 
amonn,  Maecenaa  conUnned  to  nis  death  deeply 
in  love  with  his  bir  wife.  Their  qaarrds,  which 
were  of  frequent  oecurreuce,  mainly  in  consequence 
of  the  morose  and  haughty  temper  of  Terentia, 
rarely  lasted  long,  for  the  natural  uxorioumeis  of 
Haeeenaa  coaatandy  prompted  him  to  aeek  m  recn^ 
ciliation  ;  ao  that  Seneca  aaya  (E^.  1 14)  he  mar' 
ried  a  wife  a  thousand  times,  though  he  never  bad 
more  than  one.  Once  indeed  they  were  divorced, 
but  Maewnaa  tempted  her  back  by  presents  (Dig. 
24.  tit.  1.  8. 64).  Her  inflneoce  over  him  was  sv 
great,  that  in  spite  of  his  caatibDs  temper,  he  waa 
on  one  occasion  weak  eiyin^  to  confide  to  her  air 
important  state  secret  respecting  the  conspiracy  of 
her  brother  Murena.  (Dion  Caso.  liv.  S,  19,  Iv.  7  i 
Suet.  Atig.  66, 69 ;  Frandaen,  C  CUsjsa  Maaemaif 
pp.  132—136.) 

TERE'NTIA  0EN3,  ptebeiw.  The  name  waa 
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nid  bj  Vam  to  be  deiired  from  the  Sabine  word 
^  lermut,  which  signified  "  toft"  (Macrob.  SaL  ii. 
9.)  The  Terentii  are  mentioned  u  early  aa  B.  c 
462.  for  the  C.  TerentiUiu  Ana,  who  waa  tribflm 
of  the  pleba  in  that  jmt  (Lit.  iii.  9), nut  hm 
belonged  to  the  gew  t  and  indeed  he  U  called  C. 
Terentius  bv  Dkmyaioa  (z.  1).  The  fint  member 
of  the  gena  who  oMained  the  eonsulehip  wai  C  Te- 
Tontirn  Varro,  who  commanded  at  the  bul  battle 
of  Cannae  in  B.  c  216  ;  and  pmoa*  of  the  name 
centinite  to  be  mentioned  imder  the  eariy  em- 
peran.  The  principal  famamoa  nf  the  Terentii 
during  the  lepablie  are  Cuuso,  LucANUfi.  and 
Vah  ro  :  there  m  a  few  others  of  leu  importance, 
which  are  given  below  under  Tkrintii/*. 

TKKENTIA'NUS  MAURUS,  a  Roman  poet, 
probably  lived  at  the  end  of  the  firat  or  the  begin- 
ning of  the  second  centory  nnder  Nerva  and  Trajan, 
ftnd  ia  perhaps  the  same  person  as  the  Terentianns, 
the  governor  of  Syene  in  Egjpt,  whose  prsises 
are  celebrated  by  Martial  (i.  87 ;  comp.  Wemsdorf, 
PoSlae  Latim  Mmont,  vol.  ii.  p.  2fi9).  Terentianni 
was  a  native  of  Africa,  as  we  mi^t  have  inferred 
fim  his  innuum  Mauos.  Then  ia  still  extant  a 
poem  of  Taentianust  hititled  Dt  LUerit,  Syltatit, 
Fedibut,  Matria,  whidi  treats  of  prosody  and  the 
different  hinds  of  metre  with  much  elegance  and 
skill.  The  woric  ia  printed  in  the  collection  of  the 
ancient  grammarians  by  Putscbini,  pp.  2383— 
2450,  and  in  •  aepamte  fbnn  by  Santen  and  Van 
Lennep,  Tnd.  ad  Rhen.  1825,  and  bf  Tjchmann, 
BenL  1838. 
TERENTILLA.  [Timntii,  No.  2.] 
TERENTILLUS.  [Terbntiub,  No.  1.] 
TERE'NTIUS.  1.  C.  Tiriictiub  Arm, 
called  TxEiHTaLUS  by  Livy,  tribune  of  the  pleba, 
B.  c  pn^oeed  that  fire  should 
be  appointed  to  dnw  up  a  body  Af  kw»  to  define 
the  consnhr  imperinm..  (Liv.  iiL  9 ;  IHonys. 
X.  1.) 

2.  Q.  Tbbbntidb,  waa  sent  by  the  senate, 
along  with  M.  Antistina,  to  Mng  back  the  consul 
C  FlaminiuB  to  the  city,  but  he  lefniad  to  obey 
th«r  summons.  (Liv.  xxi.  63.) 

3.  L.TBRBNTIUB  MASSALioTAtpkbdan  aedile, 
&  a  208,  and  praetor  r  c.  1 67,  when  he  obtained 
Sicily  at  hit  prorince.  (Lir,  xxx\.  50,  zxrriii.  42.) 

4.  L.  TuiBNTios,  one  of  the  ambassadon  sent 
to  king  Antiochos  in  B.C.  196.  (Lir.  xxziii  35.) 

5.  C.  Tbrbntius  Istba,  praetor  a  a  182,  ob- 
tained Sardinia  as  his  prormce.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  fi»  fouDding  a 
colony  at  Qmviscae.  (Liv.  xzziz.  56,  xl.  1,  29.) 

6.  h.  TxRBNnua  BtABUUOTAt  probably  a 
ton  of  No.  3,  waa  tribonua  ndlitiim  in  &  o.  188. 
(LiT  xl.  35.) 

7.  P.  TBEBNTitra  TmoiTiRin^  one  of  the  am- 
baisadorB  sent  into  Illyricnm  in  a,  a  167.  (Lit. 
xlv.  18.) 

8.  Tkbbntius  VMpa.  one  of  whose  witticismi 
it  quoted  by  Cicero  in  bis  De  Orators  (ii.  61). 

9.  L.  Txhbntiub,  was'  the  companion  and  tent- 
mate  of  Cn.  Pompeios,  when  the  latter  was  serving 
kuder  hit  fadier  Stnbo  in  b.  c  87,  and  was  bribed 
by  Cinna  to  kill  Pompeius.  (Pint  Fomp.  3.) 

10.  Cn.  Tbhkntiub,  a  senator,  into  whose  cus- 
tody Caeparius,  one  of  the  Catilinaiian  cnnspintors, 
waa  given.  (Snli.  Cat-  47.) 

11.  P.  Tehentjus  Hispo,  a  friend  of  Cicero, 
was  proniagitter  of  the  company  of  publican!,  who 
iumcd  the  tana  in  Asia.   Cicero  recommended 
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him  in  a  letter  to  1>  Silias.   ((%.  «i  AU.  xL 
ad  Fum,  xiii.  65.) 

12.  SxR.  TBRBNTim,  was  a  friend  of  D.  AmtaSi 
whom  he  pretended  to  be  <Ht  tlie  flight  fncn  M» 
tina,  B.  a  43,  in  order  to  MTB  the  Uie  of  1^  friesd  I 
but  he  waa  neORniaed  by  the  offleer  of  Antony^ 
caTalry,  and  preaerved  from  destb,  (VaL  Jiax, 
iT.  7.  S  6.) 

13.  M.  TBtairriira,  a  Roman  eqnae^  waa  ae> 
CDsed,  in  A,  D.  32,  on  account  of  his  having  been  a 
friend  of  Seianus.  He  defended  himsdf  with  great 
eourage.  ma  waa  acquitted.   (Tac  Aim.  n.  1^  9.) 

14.  Tbbbntidb  Lbntin  db,  a  Roman  eqaea,  was 
privy  to  the  IbffHy  of  Valetina  FkUanna,  ud  was 
io  conacquence  condenned  in  a.  K  61.  (TW,  Am. 
ziT.  40.) 

15.  TBHBNTitm,  was  said  by  tome  peraoni  to 
have  been  the  murderer  of  the  emperor  Oalba. 
{Tac.  HitL  i.  41  ;  Plut  Oitt.  27.) 

TKKE'NTIUS  CLEMEN&  [Clbmsns.] 
TERE'NTIUS  SCAURUa  [Scaohds.] 
P.  TERE'NTIUS  AFER,  was  the  aecotMi  and 
the  last  of  the  Roman  comic  poeta,  of  wbeae  works 
mote  than  fmgmenta  are  praaerwd.  The  lev 
pnrtienlarB  of  hit  lih  were  cdkcted  lon^  after  his 
decease,  and  are  of  Tery  doubtful  authority.  It 
would  thenfere  be  to  little  purpose  to  repeat  tb«vi 
without  tcrutiny  or  comment.  We  AaU,  in  the 
first  place,  inquira  who  were  the  biogia|Aert  of 
Tnence,  what  they  relate  of  him,  and  the  cos- 
aistenqr  and  credibility  of  thar  Betenl  aecMntk 
We  shall  next  briefly  tumy  the  eonediaa  tfaou- 
selves,  their  reception  at  the  time,  thdr  inflnenee 
OR  dramatic  literature,  their  tfaaalBloca  and  imi- 
tators, their  commentators  and  bibliography. 

Our  knowledge  of  Terence  himself  n  deiiTcd 
principally  from  the  life  ascribed  to  Dooataa  or 
Saetonina,  and  from  two  Bcnnty  nemmia,  oc  eol- 
lections  of  Seholia,  the  one  publidied  in  th«  aerea- 
teenth  century,  by  Abmluun  Qionoviaa,  from  aa 
Ozford  MS.,  and  the  other  by  Angelo  Mai,  fraa 
a  MS.  in  the  Vatican.  The  life  of  Terence,  printed 
in  the  Milan  edition  of  Petrareh't  worics  1476.  ii 
merely  a  comment  on  Donatut.  Of  theoe,  the  first 
mentioned  ia  the  kmgeat  and  most  particnlBr.  It 
it  nevertheleit  a  meagra  and  inoongmoot  medley, 
which,  for  ita  barrennesa,  nay  bo  aacribed  to  De- 
natus,  and  for  iu  leandal  to  Suetonius.  But  it 
cites  atill  earlier  writers, — C  Nepoa,  PeneateUa, 
Pordus,  Santia,  VotcaUna,  and  Q.  CoseoninsL  (X 
these  Nepos  is  the  best  known,  and  perhapa  the 
most  trustworthy.  His  contemporaries  deemed  hira 
a  sound  antiquarian  (Catull.  i:  1),  and  hit  histoiial 
studies  had  trained  him  to  examine  facts  and  dates. 
(Oell.  ZT.  48.)  Of  Fenestelta,  more  nrfnminons 
than  accurate,  we  have  already  given  tome  aecoant 
[Vc^  IL  pi  145].  Q.  Cosconiot  waa  probaUy  tbo 
dted  by  Varro  (£.  L.  vi.  36,  89X  Per- 
cius,  the  Porcins  Licinius^a  satirical  «^  seemingly 
libellous  versifier,  mentioned  by  Oellit*  (zrii.  21, 
zix.  1 9),  and  Volcatiui  was  the  Volcauai  Sedigitos 
quoted  by  the  tame  author  (xv.  24).  Santm  is 
enomemted  hj  Sl  Jerome  ( Vit.  An/I.  SetJt*.) 
unong  die  LaUn  compilers  of  Uemoira  ;*tB  wrote 
also  a  treatise  De  AatSmdlak  Fer&orwm,  Opdfre- 
quentlybyFestus.  Sucti  writers  are  but  in^^rent 
vouchers  for  either  fiicts  or  daten,  whether^^ 
their  living  so  long  after  the  poet's  age,  or  fror^ 
chnracter  of  their  tetUmony.  In  the  follo^ 
account  we  interweave  our  comment  with  tli^ 
text. 
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P.  TMentius  Afer  waa  born  *t  Carthag«  s.  c 
l95,  Bince  he  wm  id  his  36th  year  «t  the  perform- 
Jtnce  of  hU  lait  the  Adelphi,  &  c.  160.  By 
Urth  or  purchsie,  h«  became  Uie  slave  of  P.  Te- 
reotnu  Lncanns,  a  Roman  senator.  But  if  he 
■were  **  civil  Carthoginiensiit"  as  the  didaacalia  of 
Donatoa  and  the  biogmphera  style  him,  his  servile 
condiUon  is  difficnlt  to  anderstand.  Fenettella 
remarked  that  Terence  could  not  have  been  a  pri- 
soner of  wu,  noce  Carthage  was  at  peace  with 
Kome  tnm  B.  o.  201  to  149.  But  in  that  interim 
the  CarthaginMne  wue  involved  ia  wars  with 
their  own  DMtoenaries,  with  the  Kumidians,  and 
with  the  southern  Iberians,  and  at  least  two  Roman 
embasuea  visited  Carthage.  So  that,  althoi^h  the 
truce  with  Rome  was  unbroken,  Terence  or  hit 
parents  may  have  been  exposed  in  the  Panic  daTe- 
markeU,  and  transported  to  Italy.  His  oognomen 
jl/ir  rests  on  as  good  authority  as  any  other  cir- 
cumstance related  of  hiuL  Yet  it  i*  not  conclusive. 
It  may  have  been  merely  an  inference  from  a  po- 
pular rumour  of  his  Panic  origin ;  and  it  was  a 
cf^pMHnan  of  the  Gens  DomiUa  at  Rome^  wheis  it 
colably  does  not  imply  Atiican  descent  Tereace 
ia  iud  to  have  been  tn  an  olive  oHnpIexion,  thin 
person,  and  middle  height.  (Donat)  These  are 
not  the  physical  characteristics  of  the  Panic  race, 
but  they  accord  with  those  of  the  Lihy-phoeoiciaii 
or  Celtiberian  perioeci,  who  were  plantMl  as  colo- 
nists in  wloaa  ^Mits  of  the  Carthaginian  territory ; 
and  ft  b  more  bkely  that  a  perioecus,  or  the  ion  of 
«  perioecus,  ahould  have  been  enslaved,  than  that 
a  native  Carthaginian  should  have  become  the  pro- 
perty of  a  Roman  senator,  so  long  as  their  re- 
apective  commonwealths  were  at  peara.  It  is  n- 
warkaMe  also  that  Plaatna,  an  Umhrian,  in  his 
eomedy  of  the  "  PoenHlus"  riioold  have  intiodnced 
a  rjiAaglniain  imong  his  dramatis  personae,  and 
an  entire  scene  in  the  Panic  language,  while  nuther 
Carthaginian  words,  names,  or  allnsiona,  are  to  be 
met  with  in  Terence. 

W«  know  not  at  what  time  Terence  came  to 
Bone ;  bat  from  hia  profidency  in  the  language  of 
bis  masters  we  infer  that  he  fisll  eariy  mto  the 
hoods  of  Terentins  Locanus,  even  if  he  were  not  a 
wrao,  or  slave  bom  in  the  house.  A  handsome 
person  and  promising  talents  reconmiended  Te- 
race  to  his  patron,  who  i^orded  him  the  best 
sdneatiw  of  tne  ue  and  finally  manumitted  him. 
tin  condition  of  olsvea  waa  not  always  unfiiToar* 
able  to  inteHectoal  deTdopment  Mere  than  one 
eminent  writer  waa  hcon  in  a  serrile  station  *,  and 
Tiro,  Cicero's  freedmon,  was  the  associate  of  his 

fitron's  literary  labours,  and  his  amanuensis.  On 
is  maaumission,  according  to  the  usual  practice, 
Terence  assumed  hii  patron^  nomon,  Terentiua, 
haviog  been  previously  called  Publios  or  PabHpor. 
From  his  cognomen,  Luconns,  the  patron  may  have 
been  a  native  or  landholder  oif  southern  Italy,  and 
the  pnUfg^  like  Liviua  Andronicos,  have  acquired 
in  one  of  the  cities  of  Magna  Oraecia  his  taste  for 
the  Attic  drama.   The  *^  Andrian"  was  the  first 


*  Bentley  {Praef.  U  T^Mt.  Ctntabr.  1726) 
remarks  '*  Hi  tres  (Teieiitius,  P.  Syiun  Phaedrus) 
piri  cm^ittose  ti&orti  el  pertgrvti,  in  non  ita  dissi- 
mili  atguntentovcomoediia  mimia  et  apologia,  «nnia 
Itslorun  ingenia  bdle  aupanverunL**  For  thf 
faitdleetaal  o^istimitieB  of  slaves,  see  also  Nepoa 
f^a.  li,  Uji,  Before  his  mannmissiwi,  Tneiwc 
m  pntiably  iiniufniiifii  and  Ubrarmi  to  XAOurai. 


pley  offered  by  Terence  for  represttntation.  The 
conile  aediles,  who  conducted  the  theutricHl  ezhi% 
bilions,  referred  the  piece  to  Caecilius,  then  one  of 
the  most  popular  play-writers  at  Rome.  [Cabcili  o« 
Statiiis.]  Unknown  ond  meanly  dad,  Terence 
began  to  read  from  a  low  stool  his  opening  scene, 
so  often  cited  by  Cicero  as  a  model  of  narratioii. 
{ItnmL  i.  33,  ^  OraL  ii  40,  ftc^  dte.)  A  few 
Tersee  diowad  the  eldw  poet  that  no  ordinary 
writer  was  before  bim,  and  the  young  a^iront, 
then  in  his  27(h  yaar,  was  invited  to  share  the 
couch  and  sapper  of  bis  judge.  This  reading  of  Uie 
Andrian,  however,  most  hare  preceded  iu  per- 
formance nearly  two  years,  for  Caecilius  died  in 

B.  C.  168,  and  it  was  not  acted  till  166.  Mean- 
while co^ea  were  in  circulation,  envy  waa  awakened, 
and  Laseina  I«vinias  [VoL  IL  p.  842]  a  veteran, 
and  not  very  anceetdul  play-writer  {comp.  Prol.  m 
remit.  Com. ;  QtSL  zt.  24 ;  Hieron.  m  Oene$.\ 
began  his  unwearied  and  unrelenting  attacks  on 
the  dramatic  and  personal  character  <a  the  author. 
The  "  Andrian"  was  snccesaful,  and,  uded  by  tke 
aceonpliahmenli  and  good  address  of  Terence  him- 
self^ was  the  means  of  introducing  him  to  the  most 
refined  and  intellectual  circles  of  Rome.  In  the 
interval  between  Plaulus  and  Terence,  the  great 
Roman  families  had  more  and  more  assumed  the  stata 
and  character  of  princely  houses.  In  their  town  and 
conntiy  scabs  the  Scipios,  the  Laelii,  the  Metelti  and 
the  Mneii,  formed  eaoi  a  petty  court  aroand  them- 
aelves.  Among  the  patrons  or  asiociatea  of  Te- 
rence we  find  the  names  of  L.  Furius  Philus,  of 

C.  Sulptcios  Qallns,  of  Q.  Fabius  Labeo,  and  M. 
PopUioa  Laenas.  But  from  the  comparative  youth 
of  the  parties,  his  intercourse  with  I^liua  and  th» 
younger  Sdpio  had  in  it  leu  of  dependence  on  tbo' 
3IM  side,  and  more  of  friendship  on  the  othn. 
Nepoo,  indeed  (Fr.  Chnm.  1  6),  calls  them 
aeqnales.  Both  Sci[uo  and  Laeliuo,  however,  were 
probably  about  nine  years  younger  than  their  pro- 
t^g£.  Both  treated  him  as  an  equal,  and  this  in- 
timacy would  open  to  bim,  as  it  formeriy  opened 
to  Enniui,  and  sabsequentjy  to  Lucilius,  the 
booses  of  the  Aemilii,  Metelli,  and  Scaevolae.  (Cie, 
Arck.  7  :  VeL  SchoL  in  Hw.  Serm.  iL  1.  7I-> 
Nor  is  it  tash  to  conjecture  that  Terence  may  have 
conversed  with  Polybiui  at  Alba  oi  Litem  um,  or 
made  one  of  the  group  imauwtalised  by  Horace. 
(&ni.iLl.  n,  foil ;  vet.  SehoL) 

Calumny  did  not  M  to  miarepreaent  thnr  inter- 
course. His  patrons,  it  was  nid„  aaaisted  Terence 
in  the  composition,  nay,  were  the  real  authors  of 
his  plays,  made  him  their  playmate  and  butt,  nnd 
let  him  starve.  (PorGius,<^.  Amat)  C.  Mt:iiuniu& 
[No.  6}  mentioned  the  rumour  as  notorious,  in  his 
ipnch  **  Pro  St Valgiua  wrote  in  lui  Actaeoa 
(Bothe,  FtA  LaL  Sum.  t.  p,201 ),  fnhahly  in  the 
Prologue, 

Hae  qoaa  ▼ecMtor  ftbnlae  coga*  mtt 
Non  haa,  qui  jara  popuHs  endlbns  (endo-trihns?) 
dabat 

Honon  rammo  aflectus,  fecit  bbulas 

Cicero  gave  it  credence  {ad  AIL  vii.  3),  and  Nepos 
(Fr.  Imcert.  6),  in  the  following  story,  a«c(ibes  at 
least  one  ^nnedy  to  LoeliuL  It  was,  he  says,  the 
1st  of  MottEh,  the  festival  of  the  Uattoualia,  on 
which,  if  on  no  other  day  of  tha  year,  the  Roiaan 
ladies  weta  aboolnte  in  ueir  housoholds.  lAsliua 
waa  ^endiiv  the  hoUday  at  Puteoli ;  supper  waa 
announced,  but  he  begged  not  to  be  interrupted,  u 
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}i«  had  bnslneu  In  hand.  When  at  length  he 
Vntered  the  lupper-room,  be  ezcuied  his  abunce  by 
Ujring  he  bad  been  writing  Teraes,  and  bad  never 
written  any  more  to  bis  liking.  He  then  recited 
the  opening  linea  of  the  4th  scene  in  the  4tb  act  of 
the  »  Self-Tomentot:" 

"  Sittii,  pol,  praterre  ne  Syn  pronuMa  hoe  in- 
doxerunt,*'  &c 

The  belief  that  Terence  mi  ailed  by  b!>  friends 
la  eompoutfon,  if  maetty  Kmited,  has  in  it 
nothing  improbable.  He  was  a  foreigner,  and  of  a 
race,  to  vhich,  whether  Libyan  or  Iberian,  the 
GFreek  and  Latin  idioms  presented  no  udinary 
difficulties.  Of  the  English,  who  speak  add  write 
French,  few  attain  to  precision  or  purity,  and  the 
Panic  or  Basque  dialecu  divetged  more  from  the 
hngnaget  of  Athns  and  Some  thm  ths  apeedi  of 
London  from  the  apeedi  of  Puis.  From  the 
purity  of  TerenceCs  diction  we  might,  wfthont  these 
anecdotes,  infer  bis  intimacy  with  the  best  society 
in  RoBie.  Of  that  society,  in  that  age,  the  Scipios 
were  tfae  leaders ;  and  the  Laelii,  both  male  and 
female,  tJw  modek  of  Ibrensk  and  con\-erMtional 
ekquencei.  [Lahua,  No.  1.]  Nor  did  Terence 
deny  the  dirge.  He  gloried  in  it,  as  the  teat  of 
hii  prof>dency  aa  an  artist.  (ProL  in  Adelpk.) 
Our  own  dramatic  literature  fnmiihes  pamllel  cases. 
Oairick  added  a  scene  to  the  "  West  Indian,"  and 
nnied  tbe  **  Clandestine  Marriage."  Pope  re- 
touched the  Vnga  in  the  "  Beggar^  Opera,"  and 
the  **  Medea"  was  ■nbmitted  to  the  critics  of 
Leicester  House.  Yet  no  one  doubts  dat  Cam- 
berUnd,  Colman,  Qay,  and  Glover,  were  respecUveljr 
the  anthers  ef  those  productions.  The  story  of 
Terence's  poverty  is  less  easy  to  refute,  but  we 
diabelieTe  it  equally.  He  owned  an  estate  of  a 
ftw  acres,  contiguoua  fat  the  Appian  road,  and, 
after  bis  decease,  bis  danghter  married  a  man  of 
equestrian  rank.  Neither  of  these  faeu  nccoids 
with  the  asserlioD  of  Porcius  Licinius  (Donat.), 
that  be  was  too  poor  to  bin  a  boase  or  keep  a 
alare.  An  equea  wonld  anrcely  wed  a  portionless 
maidei,  the  daoghler  of  a  fiMdmaa ;  aad  even 
in  that  sfe,  had  lyi^g  near  tke  great  highw^  of 
Italy  mast  hate  been  vahtablo  as  paatare,  arable, 
or  building  grotnd.  Atarice,  on  the  other  band, 
was  not  the  vice  cf  the  Scipios.  (PolyK  zxxiL  14.) 
If  they  took  freely  from  kings  and  tatrarcha  (Liv. 
xzxviii.  50),  wittmit  •cmpulensly  accountiBg  to 
the  treaaary,  they  gave  freely  to  their  hvouites 
and  dependents.  Ennius,  though  poor  (Hieinn. 
CAroa.  01.  135),  did  not  starve  under  their  roof, 
and  was  boned  tn  their  tomb ;  Polybitis  and  Pa- 
naetinii  lightened  the  privations  of  exile  in  their 
camp  aad  dleir  TiHaa,  and  Lueilina,  who  succeeded 
Terence  in  die  friendship  of  Seipio  and  Lwlins, 
could  afford  to  make  literature  bis  profession.  But. 
if  by  poverty  be  meant  indigence,  the  tenonr  of 
Terence^  history  contradicts  the  lumoar  of  bis 
poverty.  After  the  representation  of  bis  six  come- 
dies, for  one  of  which,  tie  Mhauuk^  he  received  the 
ttapreeedented  sum  of  needy  60/.*  be  travelled  ia 
<3reee&  Now  a  journey  in  Greece  eonld  not  be  per- 
formed in  those  days  any  more  than  !n  our  own 
without  cost,  even  if  his  pauons  lightened  his  charges 
by  their  tesierae  hotpitala  (Plnut.  Poen.  v.  1.  25),  to 
their  various  clients  nnd  friends.  And  Terence 
resided,  as  well  as  tiavelled  tn  Oreece,  since  while 
Aare  he  translated  108  of  Menander^  eomediea  ; 
■or  as  m  alien  could  he  hold  a  Ubem  legatio,  or 
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commission  to  live  at  the  public  expmse  wlQt 
transacting  his  private  business.  Theee  &cta, 
^eaaed  bvm  his  biographeR  themeelres,  nnder 
uie  neglect  of  the  patrons  and  the  in^geAee  tlie 
client  very  doubtfuL  He  hosdiity  to  Terence 
was  perhaps  owing  partly  to  professimal  caases, 
and  partly  to  his  popularity  witfi  the  great.  Te- 
rence was  a  foreigner,  a  freedman,  and  the  ad- 
herent of  a  party.  Even  Horace  was  tatuitrd 
with  being  libertan  pair*  matmt ;  and  ia  Horace'a 
days  the  long  dvil  wars  and  the  iafloz  of  atnngcta 
into  the  eenate  and  tlw  ttfbes  had  ndtad  down 
nianyoftheoldltalianprejudicea.  In Taeiioe*a age 
tbere  were  two  strongly  of^osed  parties  in  Gtenture, 
as  well  as  in  polities, — the  Latin  party,  of  which 
f^to  and  the  Fabil  were  the  repreaentativea,  and  the 
OreekiOrmoreBteBtrpartyiOf  which  theSdpioe  were 
the  leaders  and  Terence  the  fiivoorite.  Hm  waa 
plentifiil  matter  for  libeL  Wbelfaw  tbe  attacka  of 
Levinins  drove  him  from  Italy,  ta  wbetber  he  want 
to  Greece  as  to  a  university,  is  aocertain.  Before 
his  departure  his  detncters  had  aSrmed  that 
from  his  ignorance  of  Attic  manners  aad  idiraa  hia 
rersiooB  of  Menaadar  and  Apollodorus  were  eaticx- 
tures.  (Prol.  in  ^a>ir.  ffeoHtoia.  Morns.)  He 
never  returned,  and  the  aecounu  of  h»  death  are 
as  various  as  tbe  neetds  of  his  life.  According  to 
one  story,  after  embaiking  at  Bruadisiam,  he  was 
never  heard  of  more  ;  according  to  eChm,  he  died 
at  StymphaluB,  in  Arcadia  (Auson.  .^i£rf:  xvtiL). 
in  Leucndia,  or  at  Patrae,  in  Achan.  One  of 
his  biographers  said  he  was  drowned,  with  all  the 
fruits  of  his  sojourn  in  Greece,  on  his  home-pRseage. 
But  the  prevailing  report  was,  that  his  translatioos 
of  Mcnajnder  were  lost  at  sea,  and  that  grirf  for 
their  loss  caused  his  death.    He  died  in  tiie  56th 

J ear  of  hia  age,  in  8.c  159,  or,  according  to  Sl 
enme  (CXras.  01. 155,  S),  in  tfie  year  feBowing. 
He  left  a  daughter,  but  nothing  Is  knewn  of  his 
family. 

Six  comedies,  alt  belonging  te  the  Fmimia  Pal- 
Uata,  are  all  that  remain  to  as ;  and  nnce  in 
these  we  con  verify  the  citations  f^om  him  in  the 
grain  marians,  they  are  probably  all  ikot  Teruxs 
piodoced.  His  niter  v^ons  of  Henander  wete. 
in  all  likelihood,  (rem  their  ninber  and  Jim  abon 
time  in  which  they  were  made,  merely  stodiee  tat 
future  (bamas  of  his  own,  and  therefore  are  not  to 
be  ranked  as  deperdita.  For  Terence^  exemption 
from  the  neglect  or  ravages  of  Ume  Tarioao  caaaes 
may  be  assigned.  His  works  wen  few  in  mnnfaer^ 
•nd  small  in  bulk.  From  their  parity  of  diction, 
they  became  the  text-books  of  the  gTamnatfcal  and 
Hietorical  schools  ;  they  found  bvoar  with  St. 
Jerome,  and  escaped  the  censures  «f  the  church. 
They  were  bnnght  brward  at  the  fsUowfng  HMsam 
and  under  the  fellowing  drcumstaaoes. 

1.  AxMitA,  "the Woman  of  Andrea,**Be  edled 
from  the  bir^place  of  Olyeerium,  its  heroine,  waa 
first  represented  at  tbe  Megalesian  Oaatea,  on  tbe 
4th  of  April,  B.  c  166.  It  was,  according  to  Do- 
natns,  the  fitit  in  order  of  time  of  Tereacels  play^ 
This  has  been  disputed  Ity  nbseqnent  ciitlea  (Pe- 
titas,  J»  Ord.  Com.  P.  fir.),  bat  seenw  wamnted 
by  the  poet*B  age  —  27  —  at  bis  interview  with 
Caecilins  (naprd),  and  by  the  original  title.jfN^ria 
Termtii.  For  in  the  didascalia  it  was  the  eastern 
to  put  the  name  of  the  plt^  foremost,  if  l>y  an 
author  hitherto  unknown  ;  wh 
would  import'that  it  waa  a  arw  piece  faj  a  known 
writer.  Ftom  the  aneedota^  GhecsUu*  above  !»• 
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Uted,  it  BppMn  tbat  the  Andria  ofculated  tn 
naniMcript  nearly  two  yean  baton  it  wu  acted. 
For  Um  imilogue  refers  to  critical  objections  to  the 
pbty,  and  mjt  that  the  carpinp  of  a  malignant 
hsdinied  wnter — tiahttlmt  twrtw  poeia  —  com- 
pelled tha  uitksr  to  bring  forward  matten  penonal 
ta  Umad(  iutaad  of  eaofiaing  himiatf  to  the  ar- 
guauDt  of  hia  (neee  The  Andria  ia  made  up  of 
two  of  Menanda'i  eomediee,  the  Andria  and  Pa- 
rMriJUa,  and  Liueiui  Lariniin  aaid  that  Terence 
had  BBired  two  good  ptaji  to  make  one  bad  one. 
Tareoca  rcpliei  that  if  he  were  a  oompiler,  to  were 
Naanaa,  Plan  tot,  and  Ennini  before  him,  and  that 
be  would  lather  en  with  them  than  be  ri^ht  with 
LaTiniiu.  He  enda  by  warning  his  assailant  not 
to  moot  the  question  of  ^la^  a^un,  linee  bis  own 
oflEBncea  In  that  way  wen  natorions,  and  he  begs 
the  andieaoa  to  ^tc  hia  pl^  a  patient  hearing, 
upon  ita  rec^tion  woild  depend  whether  he 
wrote  others. 

The  Roman  theatre  was  ill  suited  to  the  repre- 
mtation  of  the  Cunoedia  Palliata.  The  bustle 
and  bufibons  of  PUatu  required  no  better  appoint- 
ment than  the  woodan  booths  whieb  that  age  afiuided. 
The  masks  and  the  unities  aacnnbered  Menander 
aa  wdl  as  Terence;  hot  tha  Brauu  ^y-writer 
had  to  contend  with  worse  obatadaa  than  the 
common  conventionalities  of  hU  art.  The  manners 
he  ponrttayed  were  exotic :  hia  audience  was  groas 
and  noisy  (ProL  m  Haej/r„  oonp.  Prol.  to  B.  Joh- 
•oa**  The  Qm  u  atisraif  );and  if  Vakrius  Antias 
lie  emeet  in  dating  tha  intradnetion  of  the  Lndi 
Aarie*  in  &  c.  193  or  191,  the  Comoedia  Palliata,  or 
Oented  C<Hnedy,  was  hardly  a  quarter  of  a  century 
old  at  Rome.  We  find  Terence,  in  his  prologues, 
continually  supplicating  the  spectators  to  sit  still  and 
be  silent,  and  their  mdeiieaa  uid  apathy  mnst  have 
formed  a  siD^okt  eontnst  ta  hia  subtle  hnmonr 
■nd  rafinsd  [»etnns  of  lifo.  Foor  of  his  Biz  come- 
diea,  utdaed,  wen  played  at  ^  Megalana,  which 
were  more  decorous  and  otdariy  than  the  games  of 
the  eircos,  and  are  therefore  deacribed  by  CicerD 
(J7arB»  Bap,  12)  asaiaatiMscaKt,  toU«*u»u,  reH- 
jfbm.  Bnt  at  bast  the  eonady  of  Terence  was 
ooeiart  to  the Romana'— an  Italian  openperfonaed 
at  Baitholomaw  fair. 

The  Andrian  has  been  often  tnmshtad  and  imi- 
tated. The  earliest  English  versian  was  made  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  VI.  It  is  in  rhymed  slanaas 
of  seven  lines  each,  was  probably  perfonnad  aa  an 
exeioae  at  one  of  tha  wHnrsitia^  and  is  in  some 
degree  adapted  la  the  mamwii  of  the  timea.  Banm, 
the  celebrated  French  actor*  imitated  Terence 
closely  in  his  Jmirieam.  Even  the  Latin  namea 
of  the  Dramatu  Permmae  are  retained,  and  in  the 
third  and  fourth  acts  alone  has  he  deviated,  and 
then  not  for  the  better,  fnm  bis  originaL  The 
Andria  haa  also  suggested  a  portion  of  Moore's 
FamMhtg.  Bnt  the  most  elaborate  coi^  of  this 
jivf  is  Sir  Richard  Steele's  CbassKnu  Lovert. 
The  Latin  names  of  the  cbanutem,  indeed,  are  not 
msorved,  bnt  their  English  represanlativea,  as  the 
mlowing  list  shows,  exhibit  a  elasa  paiallelism. 
Sir  John  BevilKiSiino ;  young  BeTilKramphiluB ; 
Indiana>«OIyeeriam  ;  Seahnda«Chiwnas ;  Myrtle 
BCbariuus;  HonphteyssSosiat  PhilUawMysis ; 
and  TomaDavns,  the  "currens  servns  qui  fallit 
aenem,'*  tht  prototype  of  Moiiere's  Scapin.  Steele's 
ondeiplot  ist  on  the  whole,  conducted  more  skil- 
fully than  Tennce's ;  bnt  for  the  management  of 
he  priueipol  stofy,  for  oonsisteney  io  the  chaiao- 
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tera,  for  hnmoor,  and  deganoa  of  diotfaot  iha  Cb*- 
seiow  Looen  will  bear  no  eoi^aiisoB  with  the 

Andrian. 

2.  Hkctra,  '*the  Step-Mother,"  was  produced 
at  the  Megalesian  Games,  in  b.  a  165.  It  was  a 
versim  of  a  |day,  bearing  the  sane  name^  by  Apel* 
lodoms  (Main^a,  Oomie.  Cfnm.  HiM.  toJ.  i.  p. 
464),  and  is  an  ancient  specimen  of  the  cosi&fts 
larmogaiUt.  The  Hecyn  was  twice  rejected :  the 
first  tiow  tbe  qwctators  hurried  ont  <^  tha  theatre 
to  see  a  boxing  match  and  ropa-dancers ;  the  se- 
cond time,  wh«i  it  was  ^yed  at  the  funeral  games 
of  Aemiliui  Paulina,  B.  c.  IfO,  it  was  interrapted 
by  a  combat  of  ghtdiatrai.  It  owed  ita  sooeeas,  cn 
a  third  trial,  to  the  intercessioas  of  AmUvius 
Turpio,  the  manager^  with  the  audience.  The 
Prologue  to  the  Hecyn  throws  some  light  on  the 
Roman  theatrical  system.  It  appeara  that  tha 
managers  of  the  grm  or  company,  ia  accepting  a 
new  piece,  incntxed  no  slight  re^MDubility.  Their 
judgment  oo  the  MSS.  determined  the  aedilea  to 
pnrchaae  or  refuse  it.  But  if  tha  pnUic,  after  all, 
rejected  it,  the  aedilea  k>okad  to  tbe  manager  to 
indemnify  them  for  tha  oatl^.  Amiiiviua,  by 
his  appeals  to  tbe  spectators,  had  more  than  once 
rescued  tbe  plays  d  Caadliss  ftom  njection,  and 
Terence,  in  his  Prologue  to  the  Phormio,  acknow- 
ledges liis  exertiona  on  the  third  representation  <rf 
the  Heeyra.  Tbe  oomedy,  bowaver,  never  was  a 
fiiTonrite.  It  was  acted  ipd^  Znco,  fifth  on  the 
list,  and  Volcatins  Sedigitos  (OeU.  zr.  24)  pro- 
nounees  it  the  worst  of  the  autiior's  pinfc  The 
plot,  which  is  sin^  and  which  Hard  (i>NiL  it)- 
somewhst  magisterially  calls  **  the  true  Oredt 
plot,"  was  too  um^e  for  Roman  tasta,  and  the 
Ing  naitations  and  general  paucity  vS  action  in 
thia  eoaisdy  will  alone  account  for  its  bad  reoep- 
tiML  '*7bwJWpSMt«s,**iayB  Voltaite,*'MM<£ow^ 
ion  U  gemt  mmmgtam,^  The  Hecyra  haa  never 
been  modemisad. 

3.  HxAUToiMiMOBOUinnioa,  "  tha  Self-Tor- 
mentor," was  perfimoad  at  the  If  agalaaian  Oamea, 
s.  0.  163.  It  wsa  borrowed  from  Sfenander,  and, 
Kka  the  Hecyra,  belmgs  to  tha  GmUdn  hrmajf- 
omit.  (Comp.  Sptdator,  No.  fi02.)  Its  plot  is 
twofold,  and  the  paru  are  not  better  connected 
than  tiie  two  stories  in  Vanbrogh's  and  Cibber^ 
Provoked  Htubamd,  From  tha  Prologue  it  ap- 
pears that  tha  critics  had  opened  a  new  battery  on 
Tuenoo;  they  charged  fami  with  buiw  a  hio 
laaniar  of  his  art,  and  hinted  what  ths^  aftarwards 
ezpreased  t^tanly  («on^  ProL  Burnt,  with  Prol, 
M  Ade^)  that  his  friends  helped  him  in  aompo- 
sition.  He  retocu  upon  them  the  groamess  and 
impropriety  of  their  scenes.  Ambivius  again 
pleaded  tbe  author's  cause,  and  con^ilained  of  the 

rtator's  pre&rsDoe  for  such  parts  as  exhausted 
sctor — the  servns  carvans,  the  hoistaious  old 
man,  and  the  parante.  Tbe  diaamtioD  or  ne^ea 
of  the  unities  in  the  Heanton-timorontneDos  was 
the  suliject  of  a  fierce  controversy  among  tbe  French 
critics  between  1640  and  1655.  The  princi^ 
oombatanu  were  Mdiage  and  H^elin  (I'Abbtf 
d'Aub^nac)}  and  Madam  Dadcr  acted  as  mo- 
delator.  Of  the  Terentiaa  diction  the  Self-tor- 
mentor is  the  most  perfect  example,  and  the  poet 
■eeros  anxious  to  veil  the  anomalies  of  his  plot 
beneatii  the  dignity  of  his  apophthegma  and  the 
splendour  of  his  language.  The  part  of  Menede- 
mos,  the  telf-toDuentor,  rises  to  almost  tiude 
eamutness,  and  reminds  the  readec  oocaaimiwls 
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of  Sh^ipeare*a  Timon.  Bat  u  none  of  Terence'i 
pU^r*  ^  *o  KiRotA  from  modern  mannen,  the 
HeMitoti-tiiDoroDDienM  hat  not  retained  its  ancient 
npBtatton.  Cbapnuin^  AU  Focb,  printed  in  1605, 
«WM  a  portion  of  ila  plot  to  tfao  SelF-tOTmentor. 
(Collier,  Annalt  of  tka  Slagt,  iii.  95.)  Colman 
{Tertneey  p.  160)  noticet  the  resemblance  between 
Menedemu  and  LaiHea  in  the  Odyiaej  (x*. 
xri.  139.)  Sonw  of  Hat  linea  of  Menander^ 
Heanton-timorottSMnoa  an  preierred.  (Meinek. 
HitL  Gme.  Com.) 

4.  EvNUCHUS,  "  the  Enntieh,"  was  at  the  tine 
the  most  popular  of  Torence*i  comedies.  It  wu 
pbrod  at  the  Megalenan  Gnmem,  b.  c.  162,  and  to 
highir  applaaded  that  it  waa  repeated  at  the  aame 
IbitinI,  ami  the  poat  renived  mm  the  aedUw  the 
tmiuatl  mm  of  8000  leiteTeea,  a  bet  w  memoiable 
at  to  be  reeorded  ia  ihe  Didaicalia.  It  ia  an  adap- 
tatkm  of  Henandet^  EfoMix«,  bnt  Thnuo  and 
Onatho,  the  swagniing  captain  and  the  panuite, 
an  taken  from  that  Mithor^e  KifAat,  the  Flat- 
terer."  There  wat  abo  a  "  Colax"  by  Naevim, 
whieh  Teimee^  enanicB  acnwd  bin  of  ap^ 
{Riating,  bat  whieh  he  deniea  haTing  erer  aeen. 
Laviaine  (iVo/.  m  Eimuek.)  managed  to  get  aiglit 
of  the  Bonnch  before  it  was  acted,  and  told  the 
aadites  they  had  bought  stolen  goods.  Terence 
replied,  that  if  atock-chaiactera  —  enrrentea  Mrroi, 
bones  mationaa,  meretricet  malaa,  pafaaitom  eda- 
cen,  gforiosnnt  militem  —  were  to  be  prohibited, 
there  was  an  end  of  play-writing.  He  bide  his 
censor  mind  the  Unnders  in  his  own  **  Thesaurus," 
and  remember  that  his  Phasma  was  all  Menan- 
d«X  e»ept  the  bulta.  As  tiie  manners  of  the 
SelAtorawntor  an  obaolete,  m  the  sabject  of  tfie 
Eanodi  n  annitabla  to  modem  feelings,  yet  of  all 
Tmnoa^  pl*y*  i*  the  most  raried  in  action  and 
the  most  Tivadons  in  dialogue,  and  rodces  the 
lecrired  eensnre  of  Jiis  being  deficient  in  tiw  comica 
scarcely  intelligible. 

Baif,  a  poet  in  the  reign  bf  Charles  IX.,  tnuis- 
kted  the  BoBuch  inte  Fnndi  verse.  The  modem 
inilatioos  of  it  are  Aretine^  £a  TblmAi,  Lar 
Fmitidne's  VEtumq^e,  which  is  in  &et  a  trant- 
btien,  retaining  the  names,  scenes,  and  mfuincn  of 
the  original ;  and  Sir  Charles  Sedley^  Betlamira 
1667-  It  is  also  the  source  of  Le  Mtiet,  by  BruyA 
awl  Pahiprat,  first  acted  in  1691. 

5.  PuoEHio,  was  performed  in  the  same  year 
with  the  preceding,  at  the  Roman  Oanes  on  the 
1st  of  October.  (Comp.  Drakenboreh.  ad  Lir.  xlv. 
1,  6.)  Thisyear(161)  may  therefore  be  regarded 
as  the  **  anniu  mirabilts**  of  his  reputation.  It  is 
borrowed  firom  the  'ZriSiKtiiinti'in,  -  PlainUff"  or 
**  Heir  at-Law"  of  ApoUodonti,  and  is  named 
**  Phonnio"  from  the  parasite  whose  devices  eon- 
aeet  the  double-plot.  Phormto,  however,  is  not  a 
parasite  of  the  Onstho  stamp,  bnt  an  accommo- 
dating gentleman  who  reconciles  all  parties,  some- 
what siter  the  fashion  of  Mr.  Harmony  in  Mrs. 
IndibaldS  Eeny  Ona  ias  ku  FomH.  It  would 
seem  from  the  Prologue,  that  Temwe  weaned  ont, 
if  nut  connnced,  by  his  censors  iterating  that  hi* 
plays  were  "  tenui  omtione  et  serlpturil  levi,"  at- 
tempted in  the  present  a  loftier  style,  and,  as  Do- 
natius  says,  dealt  with  passions  too  eamt^it  for 
mirth.  It  is  therefore  the  more  sttanire  ihnt  this 
comedy  should  have  suggested  to  Moli^  one  of 
his  most  eztTBV^ant  foras,  £es  Fomiimrifw  lU 
Soapn.  Molien^  however,  borrowed  from  other 
*onn»  ss  well 
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6.  Adrlphi.**  the  Brothna,"  was  acted  for  the 
first  time  at  the  funeral  gamesof  L.  Aemilias  Pauh 
Ins,  B.  c.  160,  The  Greek  stage  posseaacd  no  Ins 
than  seven  dramas  with  this  title.  (Meiii«ke:,C!MBK. 
Graee.  I  Jut.  >  Bat  Terence  took  the  graBtef  pan 
of  his  plot  ftiMn  Menander's  'A8f  A^oC  One  scene, 
howerer  (/W.),  was  borrowed  from  the  Zwav*- 
$^KWrtt  of  Diphilos,  which  Ptantua  bad  alreadv 
reprodnced  under  the  title  of  CommoriaUe*.  A 
Ml  and  lively  analysis  of  this  play,  to  the  raodem 
reader  the  most  delightful  of  all  Termce'a  oome- 
dies,  i*  ftiven  by  Mr.  Dunlop  (Hid.  «f  Ram.  W. 
I.  pp.  302 — 3)7>.  In  its  Prologoe  the  cfaar|;r. 
implied  before  (JPnA.  ta  //eaitfoNl.),  is  exprcaw^l  w 
the  poet's  being  not  merely  helped  in  conipoaiiiMi 
by  liis-fHends,  bnt  thst  the  plwra  thfmuelvoa  wkv 
rodly  written  by  Sdpio  or  ImKob.  Wb  haTe 
already  examined  the  validi^of  ^ia  •ceasKtMt. 
The  Prologue  shows  that  the  hostility  of  the  critics 
increased  with  the  success  of  Terence. 

The  modem  imitations  of  this  comedy  we  very 
numttoos.  Baron  copied  it  in  bis  EboIm  diet  Pim, 
and  it  fmnished  Heliere  with  more  than  fainta  Ue 
his  EooU  da  MarU.  It  is  the  oci^nal  of  V*fpait 
La  PtipiU,  and  of  Oarrick'a  Faroe  of  the  tlMtr- 
dian.  Diderot  in  bis  comAlie  lamoyantf  Ij* 
Pin  d*  FamUte,  in  his  characters  of  M.  d'(  trV^ 
son  and  Le  Comraandear  had  evidently  Micio  ncd 
Demea  before  him,  and  Shadwell's  Sqtiin  of  A'- 
mtlia  is  from  the  same  source.  Manlove  and 
Nightshade  in  Cumberiand's  Cftobnc  Man  an- 
repetitions  of  Micio  and  Demea,  and  Know'elt  in 
Every  Mtm  m  At*  Humour  is  Micio.  Even  sii  r>- 
cently  as  1826—7  the  **  Brothers  of  Terence  "  -n 
its  essential  parte  of  oontiwti  wai  biwi^t  nptm  iIm 
English  stage  as  the  Rut-Fmut. 

The  comedies  of  Terence  have  been  tiansLitit: 
into  most  «f  the  langnages  of  modem  Europ<>,  arri 
in  conjunction  witii  Plautus  were,  on  the  rctir.tl 
of  the  drama,  the  models  of  the  most  refined,  if 
not  the  most  gniial  i^y-writen.  In  Italy  iht 
Terentian  Ccnwdy  was-  opposed  in  the  lAth  anc 
16th  centuries  te  the  GommMie  ddl*  Arte,  ai.J 
Ariosto,  Aretine,  Lodovico  Dolce,  and  BnttistA 
Porta  drew  deeply  from  **'this  well  of**  Aufm 
"  unde filed."  The  I'edanie  was  substitnted  f.ir 
the  Ovrrem  Stma,  but  the  swaggering  capiaii. 
and  the  pniasite  were  retained  with  little  alicni- 
tion.  In  Spain  Pedro  Simon  de  Abril,  about  tiie 
middle  of  the  16th  century,  pnUished  a  complrtF 
translation  of  Terence,  which  is  still  much  «« teemed. 
(Bouterwek,j^ul£tt.pL  198,  Eng.  trans.  Bof^c.^ 
The  Knglish  veraioAs  of  Bernard,  Hoole,  and 
Echard  (see  Tytlcr'a  Etaag  on  tkt  Frime^eM 
jyoMtlai.  p.  244,ftc.)  have  been  long  snpevsedcd  hx 
that  of  Colman,  one  of  the  moet  bithml  and  mi- 
nted translatimiB  of  an  andent  writer.  Bcaidt^i 
Baif^  EunwekHM  Mntage  mentifms  a  Tery  old 
French  version  of  the  whole  of  Terence,  partly  in 
prose;  bnt  the  most  aoeotate  and  useful  of  the  French 
translationslstbeprooevHsiMiby theDadeia.  Poli- 
tian  was  the  first  to  divide  the  scenes  into  metrical 
lines,  hut  Erasmus  greatiy  impnved  opon  bia  nr- 
mngi^mMit 

The  Didascalia  preserve  the  names  ^  the  prin- 
Hpal  actors  of  Terence^  plays,  when  originally  pro- 
duced. They  were  Ambivius  Tiirim^  L.  Atiliua 
Praenestinns,  and  Minotins  Pnthimus;  and  Flac- 
cni.  snn  of  ('landias,  famished  the  musical  accom- 
paninieiits  to  all  six  comediea.  The  IVrinchne 
or  snmmaries  in  Iambic  vene  of  the  plot  of  each 
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Mined;  wen  dnwn  op  by  C.  Sulpieini  ApoUi- 
nam. 

In  douDg  tbit  Miminu7  of  Toranea^  cemediei, 
"vn  may  icnmric  tliat  Terenca  added  no  new  char 
tacten  to  the  nperUdn  at  the  Attic  dtama  (compi 
yVo^ m /teMtmf.  with  Hor.A.P.  lU%Bad  that, 
ann  in  Honwali  time,  in  ^ite  of  the  pamon  for 
apeeta^  aad  malodnuna,  hia  play ■  attnwted  crowded 
KHdiencei,  and  wen  aa  fiuoiliariy  known  to  the 
Koman  populace,  aa  the  itanias  of  Taaao'a  Oiem- 
Kilennne**  to  the  Venetian  gondoliera,  (Hor.ii^U. 
I.  60.) 

An  aceonst  of  the  principal  aaeioit  comiMiitai- 
ton  ogTarenoo  will  be  foand  under  tbi  naaMi  (Mlio- 
piaBi  Donstna,  Engmphini,  and  Evaothini.  The 
carlieit  tmtise  on  the  Terentian  metrei  !■  that  of 
Rnfinna  of  Antioch.  Bentley,  in  hia  edition  of  the 
poet  (Cambridge,  1726,  *to.),  waa  the  fiiat  to  aiv 
range  them  on  a  tdentific  principle:  since  that 
time  no  matcnal  imprOTonent  baa  bean  made  either 
in  the  taztw  tbamatriaalBjatamof  theaacomediea. 
Fra  an  aeeosnt  of  Bentby^  editim,  aee  bis  Life 
by  Monk  (iL  pp.  225— 2S1,  8to.  ed).  Mr.HaUam 
{JUiiLAffea,  ii.  p,  S42,8tb  ed.)  haaaome  veryinge- 
iiioua  and  inatmctiTe  remarica  on  the  venification  of 
Terence,  and  there  is  a  eatia&ctory  ortide  on  the 
aame  anbject  in  the  Penny  Cyclopaedia  {Tenmiim 
Metni}.  A  lelectiMi  of  PnUgommia  to  Terence 
is  prefixed  to  the  edition  of  Tennee  by  Mr.  Gilea, 
London,  8to.  1837. 

The  ancient  critics  on  Terence  were  very  name- 
roni.  We  cite  tbe  ptinctpal  of  tbem  dHonologisaUy 
bebre  offiHing  any  ranarita  af  our  mm. 

Neareatin  time, A&aniaa wrote  in  bb  OompUatia 
that  Teieaoe  was  awl  gemerUf  really  incompanbte, 

**Terenti  non  aimilem  dices  quempiam." 

Varro  (Pimento,  Nonins,  t.  v.  Potetre)  say*  he 
'Kaa  atupaaaing  in  the  portraitaie  of  ehamclar,  in 
etbcmi  Temitiiu  poadt  palmam."  Ciaen  {Opt. 
Gmt,  Or.  1.  8  3)  aaid  tint  he  diflofod  firen  his 
brother>Brtists  in  gmtn,  **nnttia  wo  est  genus 
perfect!,  a  qao  qui  abaant,  gm§n  d^nmL,  nt  ab 
Attio  Terentius,'*  and  in  a  fragment  of  hia  Lima, 

ftrobably  a  oitical  miscellany  in  Terae,  commends 
lim  as  die  iatopictcr  t£  Menaader, 

Qnicqnid  aconnm  dnicia  diceiu.'*  I 

Vokatina  Sedigitus  itUPatt.Om.ap.  Oell.  it.  24) 
assigns  Terence  only  the  sixth  place  among  the 
Horaan  comic  poeta,  an  opinion  deeply  resented  by 
many  modem  tchobn.  (Rntge^a  Far.  Led.  iv. 
IS  ;  Frands.  Asulanus,  £^  ix.)  Horace  awards 
htm  the  palm  of  art  (E^  ii.  1.  59,  vincere  Cae- 
eilim  gravitate,  Terentios  atle^),  and  Ovid  diatin- 
goisbea  Us  ftativa  bnaioBr  (TWrf.  u.  357), 

'^Nec  liber  est  Jndidnm  aidmi ;  aed  honesta  vo- 
luntas, 

Plurima  mulcendi*  anrihas  apta  refert. 
Acciua  esset  atrox,  amdva  Terentius  etset." 

Quintilian  (z,  1 )  depreciates  Romnn  coinody  gone- 
tally,  **  HI  eoMoadia  ewwate  ofaarffeawin,"and  diinks 
that  Terence  erred  in  not  adhering  to  the  Se- 
nariui  measure  of  bis  Greek  originals ;  and  Scr- 
Tiua(a4^«ii.i.  414)  aaya  **saendDm  eat  Teran- 
tiam,  propter  lolaM  proprieUmn,  omnibus  conieia 
CHS  praepositnm  ;  qnibua  est,  quantum  ad  caetera 
spedat,  inferior.**  We  cite  Caeui's  famous  epi- 
gran  last,  both  on  aocoant  of  ita  aotfaor  and  of  the 
wiiet  he  deUnn, 


"Ttt  quoquetu  in  aummis,  0  dimidiate  Menander^ 
Poneris,  et  merito,  pun  aennonia  amator, 
Lenibos  atque  nttnam  script!^  adjunctn  foret  vis 
Comica,  nt  aeqnato  virtna  polleret  honore 
ComOiaecia,  neque  in  bac  a^>ectus  parte  jacnea. 
Uniun  hoc  maceror  et  doleo  tibi  deease,  Teienti.* 

The  preceding  exttacta  show  tbe  ancient  critica 
unanimous  in  ascribing  to  Terence  immaculate 
purity  and  elegance  of  language,  and  nearly  so  in 
denying  faim  om  cowun.  Their  opinion  is  entitled' 
to  the  more  reapect  from  tbdr  having  had  the  entire 
Meander  befare  them,  and  &om  its  confimation 
by  modern  eensors  bam  Enaanu  to  Coknan.  Yet ' 
wt  ara  not  inclined  t»  let  tbor  wdict  pais  ui- 
queationed.  Id  the  fint  place,  four  of  Tenncela 
six  plays  are  more  or  leu  comtditt  JonnoyaMlei  —  . 
•raitimental  comedies —  tn  which  vtr  eotuiea  ia  not 
a  {oimary  elemrait.  In  the  next,  Terence  ia  gene- 
rally contrasted  with  Plautus,  with  whom  he  bad 
so  little  in  commM  that  we  night  as  juady  com- 
pare Addison  with  Holi<!re.  Granting  to  the  eldet 
poet  the  highest  genius  for  exciting  Tau^ter,  and 
the  eloquence  which  Aelius  Stilo  ascribed  to  him 
( yarr.  cg>,  QtMKi;  x.  I.  §  99),  and  a  natural  force 
—  "  eu^ar"  —  which  his  rival  wanted,  there  will 
remain  to  Terence  greater  consistency  <tf  plot  and. 
character,  doser  ohaervation  af  generic  and  indivi- 
dual distinctions,  deeper  pathos,  subtler  wit,  mora 
skill  and  variety  in  metre,  and  in  riiythm,  and  a 
wider  command  of  the  middle  region  between  sport 
and  earnest.  It  may  be  olyeetod  that  Terence'a 
Bi^niority  in  thaaa  punts  aiiaes  fiam  hit  copying 
hia  Gredc  origfaula  noie  aervildy.  But  no  aervilo . 
copy  is  aa  animated  copy,  and  we  have  correspond- 
ing fragments  enough  of  Menander  to  prove  that 
Terence  retouched  and  sometimes  improved  hia 
model  (Zimmerman,  Terau!.  u.  Mauuid.  1842.) 
He  cannot,  indeed,  be  tanked  with  the  dtamattO' 
poeta  who  exert  a  da^  or  pennanent  inflnenea  on 
the  poaaions  of  men  or  the  art  of  n{Heaegatatioa — 
with  Sopbodes  and  Ariatopbanea,  with  Sbakapare 
or  Lope  da  with  Molitfre  oc  Schiller.  But 
we  incline  to  data  bim  with  Masringer,  Racine, 
and  Alfieri  —  writers  in  whom  the  form  is  more 
perfectly  elaborated  than  the  matter  is  genially  con- 
CMved.  Nor  in  awnming  up  his  noita  should  we 
omit  the  pnise  which  has  been  universally  aeoorded 
him  —  that,  although  a  foreigner  and  a  fkeedman, 
be  divides  with  Cioem  and  CaeMr the  palmtf  pore 
Latinity. 

Theprincqialeditionsof  Teienceara,  "princepe," 
Medid.  1470,  foL  ;  Mureti,  1555,  1558.  8to.  ffa> 
quently  reprinted;  Faemi,  Florent.  15fi5,  8vo. ; 
Lindenbrogii, Paris,  1602, 4ta.,  Froncofurt,  1623; 
Parei  et  Iliocii.  Neap.  Nemet.  1619,  2  vols.  4to. ; 
Bentleii,  an  epoch  in  Terentian  text  and  metres 
Cantab.  1726,  4to.,  Amstd.  1727.  4to.,  Lipa. 
1791,  Bvo.;  Westerbovii.  Hi^  Com.  1727,  3 
vole.  4to.;  Stallbaum,  Ups.  1830,  8*0.  and 
Zetue,  1.  K.  1774.  which  contains  nearly  every 
thing  good  in  its  predeeosaocs,  and  ample  prolc^ 
mens.  There  are  also  numerous  editions  of  single, 
plavs. 

the  principal  Codicea  of  Terawo  are,  the  Vati> 
can  Bemlnnua,  written  about  the  fifth  coitnry,  A.D., 
and  the  Cambridge,  A  oecond  Vatican  Codex  datea 
from  the  ninth  century,  A.D.,  and  contains  draw- 
ings of  the  masks  worn  by  the  actors.  (Boettig. 
Spae.  ed.  Tereat.  Lips.  1795.)  Besides  the  antho- 
ntica  already  ciled,  na  Criub  dt  Poet,  c  .8  | 
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Dunlop.  ffitl.  Rom,  Lit  toL  i.  p.  1 1 0,  folL  ;  Ttrj- 
<en^*'£Mmr  m  Drnaatic  PoeiW"  (work*,  toL 
IT.  p.  SSSb  SootL  ed.)  \  HntS^  (Bp.)  Diatogaet  m 
'Pettieal  /ariW&M,*<  ^Pneimen  of  (kt  Drama,-" 
Ac. ;  Diderot,  '^Suui  mr  la  PoeA  Dramatiqm* 
iaeixma);  ^e^attu^  Ntk  £02;  Colman's  "Ta- 
fMM,"  &c  [W.  B.  D.] 

TERES  (TKfnrt).  1.  King  of  th*  Odmu  and 
fithw  of  SiTALCM,  WM  tlM  fooiidtr  af  &»  gnmt 
Odiyariin  mmudir  A  dmghMr  «f  hit  nuiM 
ArispfMiM,  kliw  <rf  the  Scytliuma.  (Hand.  it.  80, 
v)LlS7;  Thnc  D.  39;  Xm.Amb.  tu.  2.  8  22,  5. 
SI) 

2,  King  of  %  portion  of  Thiuo  in  tho  tlmo  of 
Philip  of  Blawdon,  with  whom  ha  was  at  first 
nUied  agMUt  th«  Athaniaao.  Afiwwuda,  how- 
oTer,  he  joimd  CeraoUqitM  ia  boatilitie*  to  Philip, 
and,  together  with  his  confederate,  waa  Mbdaed 
hr  the  MacedoDian  king  maiw  in  B.  c.  842.  (Phil. 

ad  Alk.  ap.  DemotL  161 ;  sonp,  DkxL  xvi. 
71.)    [CBEROBLBrm]  [E.  E.] 

TBREUS  (Titpttft),  a  waa  of  Am.  a  king  of  the 
Tbnciana,  in  DuUi,  aftco-warda  nweb.  (ApoUod. 
iiL  14.§8  ;  Thfie]rd.iLS8.)  Sone tnditlan*  ^ac« 
TereuB  at  Pegae,  in  Meg^ris.  (Pluii.  L  41.  |  8.) 
Paodion,  kmg  of  Attica,  wh«  \>j  his  wife  Zeaz- 
ippe  hnd  two  daughtov,  Philomela  and  ProGBo, 
and  twin  Mna,  Ereckthena  and  BatM,  called  in  the 
■■iatanos  of  Teresa  againat  aooM  eBOBff  and  gm 
Mm  hia  daughter  Ptoou  in  nairiage.  Tevtw  be- 
cama  hj  her  the  bthar  of  Itya,  and  then  concealed 
her  aomewhca*  in  the  country,  that  he  might  thni 
be  enabled  to  marry  her  atater  Philemala  whom  he 
deoeived  by  aiding  that  Procoe  waa  dead.  At  the 
nm»  time  be  deprived  Ptihnaela  of  bee  tasgoe. 
Orid  (MA  vi.  696)  wnnm  the  ttair  by  Bttttig 
diat  T«nm  torid  Fnwne  that  ber  riitw  Phil—wla 
was  dead.  Phtlmnela,  however,  soon  learned  the 
truth,  and  made  it  known  by  a  few  woeds  which 
she  wove  into  a  peidua.  Promo  then  came  to  Phi- 
lomela and  killed  her  own  eon  Itya.  Tiaana,  who 
had  been  cautioned  an  cnole  against  snth  an 
oeentnnea,  nspeeted  hia  ovm  brother  Dryaa  aid 
kflled  bin.  (Hygin.  fiib.  4&)  Proene  took  fur- 
ther vengeatMe  by  placing  the  fleah  of  her  own 
child  in  a  dish  befora  Tanoa,  and  then  fled  with 
her  nster.  Tereus  pmited  dtan  with  an  aae. 
■nd  wba  the  aiiten  wen  onrtaken  thay  payed 
to  the  gods  to  change  them  Into  Utda.  Proene, 
accordingly,  became  a  niehtii^ale,  Philomela  a 
awallow,  and  Tereus  a  hoopop.  (Tieta.  CAU. 
Tii.  142,  459 ;  EnaUth.  ad  Horn.  p.  1875 ; 
Serv.  ad  F»jr.  Edoff.  vl.  78  ;  Ov.  MM.  ri.  424— 
(7A.)  Aocording  to  aome,  Proene  became  a  awal- 
low, Fbiloanela  a  ni^tingale,  and  Terais  a  hawk. 
(Hygin.  Fat.  45.)  Aorording  to  the  M^arian 
tndiUon,  Tereas,  ,bring  unable  to  overtake  the 
women,  kQlea  faimielt  The  Megariana  showed 
the  torab  of  Terens  in  their  own  country,  and  an 
mnrnal  sacrifice  was  ofTered  to  him.  Proene  and 
Philomela,  moreorer,  were  there  bdieved  to  have 
to  AtUea,  and  to  ham  thamtlvea  to 
(Paha.  i.  41.  S  8.)  [L.  &] 

TERIDATES.  [Tirioat«9.] 
TERILLUS  (T^piXAoj),  son  of  Crinippos.  ty- 
mut  of  Himeia,  in  Sicily.  We  know  nothing  of 
Ihe  means  by  which  he  mse  to  power,  or  of  the 
duration  or  eventa  of  his  reign:  it  is  mlyfrom 
■abseqnent  civenmstaneea  that  we  Iwn  that  be  had 
tongfat  to  fortify  hi*  power  by  giving  his  daughter 
CySppe  ill  Btniage  to  Anaxilaa,  the  nler  of 


TERPANDER.  ' 

Rhegiom,  while  on  the  other  hand  be  awintained 
reUUoos  of  ftiendahip  and  bo^itality  with  the 
CarthagiBian  gMatal  Hamikar.  HoMa^  vIm  be 
was  expelled  frn  Himoa,  hj  TbMvn.  ^taat  of 
AgrigeotUB,  he  applied  t»  the  Cartfai^^iaBia  fiw 
aasistanot,  and  his  son-in-law  Anaailaa  doC  only 
supported  hia  pnyeca,  but  gave  bio  own  dtUdres  aa 
haalagea  for  his  aineerity.  The  raillmgjinlana  ac- 
MtdiMjdly  detacnioed  to  ■ndertake  hia  mtusstiaai. 
or  nther,  mdar  paeteaee  of  detng  aa.  tm  estnd 
their  own  power  1m  Sicily,  and  me  expttlaeoa  e( 
Terillua  thus  became  the  reel  cause  of  their  gxM 
expedition  under  Hamikar,  which  tAaianted  in 
the  monoid  battle  of  Hiinen.B.  a  4S0.  (Hand. 
Tii.  165.)  Of  the  Cite  of  Twillaa  bimself  after  the 
defeat  of  his  aUiee  we  know  nothing.    [K  H.  B.] 

TE'RHINUS,  a  Bonao  divinity  pmidiiv  urtt 
boundaries  and  fwntiers.  Hii  wtmmp  ia  mud  t* 
have  been  inatitalad  by  Nnaia  who  erdeted 
evtsy  one  sbeold  narik  the  bonndariet  of  lua  Innded 
proper^  by  atanaa  to  be  aonaaawtad  Ca  Jnpter 
(Zrtt  Ipm),  and  at  «^iek  anqr  ytnr  acrifioes 
wan  to  be  affined  at  the  imttvild'tBe  Tnaaiontia. 
(Dionya.  ii.  B,  74.)  Tbeea  aaoed  boandwie*  ca- 
iated  not  only  ia  regard  to  privnie  prapa^,  bat 
alao  in  regaid  to  the  atate  itadf^  the  boondaiy 
which  waa  not  to  be  tiangrcaied  by  naj  tonifpt 
foe.  Bat  in  later  times  the  lattar  must  hare  Callcs 
into  oUiviot,  wUla  ^  limiiiif  «f  prime  fnptm 
rat^ned  their  aaend  <duiMter  em  in  tba  dnya  of 
Dionyriits,  who  statee  that  aaerifieaa  of  oake^  mrnl. 
and  &nit  (for  it  waa  anlawfbl  to  atain  tbe  bovndwr 
atonea  wiUt  blood),  still  oontioued  to  be  oOnvd. 
The  god  Tenninna  himeelf  i^vaer*  to  bkve  been 
no  odber  than  Janiler  bioaeal^  in  the  capneitjr  of 
tha  potaolar  of  tanndniei.  (Or.  PaaL  iL  639, 
fte.  t  Lnetant.  I  20,  37.)  The  Tmnlnoa  of  tie 
Renvaa  state  originally  stood  batwetn  the  ftfUi  nod 
sixth  milcafcme  on  the  read  towards  Idnwentan, 
new  a  ^aee  called  Festi,  and  that  ancient  bonndwy 
of  the  a^  RonMona  coatmned  to  be  revered  with 
the  same  oeremoniaa  as  the  benndariea  of  psiiste 
estates.  (Ov.  PatL  I  e.  ,•  Strab.  v.  p.  230.)  Another 
public  Terminns  stood  in  the  temple  of  Jopater  in 
the  Capitol,  and  above  it  thevt  waa  an  opeoiqg  in 
the  roof^  because  no  Terminna  waa  allowed  to  he 
undercover.  (Feet  p.  368,  ed.  MuU«.)  Tbiam 
another  proof  that  Tenninna  was  only  an  nttribate 
of  Jupiter,  altboogh  tradition  gave  a  (Uflbnnt  n*- 
Bon  for  thia  circnmatance ;  for  when  that  teazle 
was  to  be  founded,  and  it  was  neceaaary  to  azaa- 
giuate  other  aanctnariss  ttanding  on  the  aame  site, 
all  the  gods  readily  gave  way  to  Jupiter  and  Jnno, 
but  the  auguries  would  not  ulow  tM  aanetnarieo  of 
Tcnafana  and  JavootH  to  ba  cMaorad.  Thia  was 
taken  as  na  omeo  thai  tha  Bmhb  state  woald  ic- 
maia  eva  nndiminiahed  and  young,  and  the  chapels 
of  Ute  two  trinities  were  inclosed  within  the  walls 
of  the  new  traiple.  (Serv.  ad  At*.  fL  575,  ix. 
448;  Oy.  FatL  a.  G7\.)  Here  we  may  adc,  what 
had  a  Terminus  to  do  on  the  C^iitol,  niuess  he  was 
connected  or  idantical  with  Jitter?  (Cam&  Ut. 
i.  55,  T.  S4,  sliiL  IS,  ^v.  44 ;  Polyb.  iu.  26  ; 
Hartni^;,  Dis  StUff.  der  Rom.  ii.  p.  50. die.)  [L.  S.  j 

TERPANDER  (Jtfwta^t\  of  Letboa,  was 
the  Either  of  Gnek  music,  and  through  it  of  lyrie 
poetry,  although  his  own  poetical  compeaitiaaa  were 
fow  and  in  extremely  simple  rhythma. 

MUllet,  whose  accoont  of  Twpandor  is  so  excel- 
lent, that  it  is  necoMsry  to  follow  him  toagnatos- 
toit,  boa  justly  remarind  that}  aetting  arida  tbaBj^^ 
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Aological  tnditiont  abovt  evly  minstrels,  vich  u 
Orpheni,  PhiUmtnoD,  ChiyiotheiBia,  and  othera,  the 
hutory  of  Oracle  mmie  befpnt  with  Terpnnder.  But 
MQUeTi  and  other  Khokn,  hare  pointMl  out  the  &ct, 
that  Topander  may  be  eonneetod  with  one  of  the 
most  iDtanadns  and  inmorMnt  of  tkoae  tradition*. 
The  beantifiil  fiUe,  wbieh  tM  hvw  Ida  hmi  and 
lyn  of  Orpheui,  catt  apon  the  want  hj  the  Thnt- 
cian  Maenadi,  were  home  to  Lesboa,  and  there 
receired  with  religiotu  honours,  waa  donbtleu  an 
allegorj,  aignifyiag  the  tnuufemxe  of  the  art  of 
mBMC  to  tlwt  itland  from  Pteria,  which  the  annienta 
afkarwarda  eonfaanded  with  Thnea ;  a  tmiCHiBaee 
which  ia  confinaed  hj  the  sndonbted  tradition, 
that  Leabo>  wae  coloniMd  hf  the  Aeoliaiii  of  Boeo- 
tia,  who  wen  of  the  Mine  race  ae  the  Pieriasa^ 
and  who  hod  among  them  one  i4  the  eariiett  uau 
of  the  wonbip  of  the  Moaet,  apon  Mount  Helicon. 
[Obphiub.]  Now  the  verf  tawn  in  Leeboa,  at 
wUeh  the  gmve  of  Or|dieiu  waa  ihown,  and  where 
the  nighti^alee  wen  e^d  to  liiifr  moet  nnetljr, 
AntiMa,  waa  the  birthplace  of  Terpander.  The 
preaumptMn  that  be  betoDged  to  one  of  thoie  &mi> 
lie*  in  which,  aceording  to  the  Greek  cnatom,  the 
art  waa  handed  down  from  fitthor  to  aon,  ia 
atrengtbened  by  the  tigniiicancy  of  hia  name ;  and 
thii  ngni&cant  name,  a^in,  finds  munerona  peial- 
lels  in  the  early  history  of  other  arte  aa  well  aa 
nuiic  [CnuRisoraua,  Eucrkirits,  Eugrau- 
Mos].  It  is  not  nureasonable  to  suppose,  fur* 
tiler,  that  tiie  race  of  ma«cians»  from  which  Tei> 
pander  waa  deaceoded,  preamed  tnditfoDa  and 
ralsa  whfoh  they  had  or^inany  deified  from  the 
Pierian  baida.  The  tradition  which  made  him  a 
decendant  of  Henod  (Snid.  a. «.)  fiimiahes  inci- 
dentally a  certain  dq^ree  of  confirmation  of  theae 
views.  What  Topuider  himself  alftcted  for  the 
sit  is  thos  described  by  SnUler:  — "  Terpander 
■ppeMi  to  have  been  pR^eriy  the  famder  of  Onek 
mude.  He  first  reduced  to  role  the  diflsrent  modes 
of  atnging  whidi  prerailed  in  difierent  countries, 
and  fenMd,  out  of  theae  rade  atiains,  a  connected 
system,  from  which  the  Greek  nnuie  never  de- 
parted throughout  al]  the  improvements  and  refi&e- 
menu  'of  later  ag«a.  Thongh  endowed  with  an 
invoitive  mind,  mid  the  commeoeer  of  a  new  era 
of  mndc,  he  attempted  no  mon  than  to  systematiie 
the  musical  stylea  which  existed  in  the  tnnes  of 
Greece  and  Ana  Minor."  {HiA.  (ftiuLit  t^Aitt. 
Greaett  vol.  L  p.  14S.) 

His  father'a  uuaa  i«  aaid  to  ban  baea  Defda> 
neiiB  (Marm.  Par.  Bp.  M),  while  another  aeaonnt 
made  him  the  son  of  Boeos,  the  son  of  Pboceas, 
the  son  of  Homer.  (Suid.  «.  v.)  There  can  be  no 
doubt  that  he  vras  a  Lesbian,  and  that  Antissa 
wsa  his  native  town.  (Pind.  Ath.  xir.  p.  635, 
i.;  Marm.  Par.l.t.\  Plut.  «i<  JUm.  SO«p.lUl, 
c;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol  i.  p>  309;  Stcpfa.  Bye. 
JL  V.  '/un-ieva ;  Suid.  s.  m  T^pwwSfwr^  Mtrk  Aiv- 
Sur  ifSir.)  The  otiier  accounts,  preserved  by 
Suidas  (>.  n),  which  made  him  a  native  either  of 
Ame  in  Boeotia,  or  of  Cyme  in  .\eolis,  are  easily 
explained,  and  an  connected  with  what  lias  been 
already  said  iu  an  interesting  manner.  Both  Ame 
and  Cyme  were  among  the  Aeolian  cities  which 
were  aaid  to  have  sent  celoniee  to  Lesboa,  and  both 
Blight  therefere  hare  ehmned  te  recksa  Terpnnder 
amor.g  their  oiiisens,  on  the  general  principle  by 
wliieh  the  nativea  of  Gneinn  colonies  were  re- 
garded aa  citistiis  *f  the  pormt  state  ;  and,  beaidea 
thill  the  tndition  connecting  him  with  Araei  one 
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of  the  oldest  cities  of  Boeotia,  ii  another  tndicatiaa 
of  his  descent  from  the  Pierians,  while  the  claim 
of  Cyme  is  probably  connected  with  the  traditions 
which  derived  hia  genealogy  from  Homer  or  from 
Heaiod.  (SeePlehn.Zes6iaca,pp.  140— U2.)  The 
statement  of  Diodorui  (rL  20,  op.  Ttett.  Ckil.  i. 
16)  that  he  was  a  native  of  Methymua,  mast  be 
r^trded  as  simply  a  mistake. 

The  age  at  which  Terpander  flourished  is  gene- 
rally considered  one  of  the  best  ascertained  dates 
of  that  remote  period  of  ehronologj' ;  although  the 
still  more  important  qnestion  of  hia  rebuion,  in 
point  of  tbne,  to  tiia  other  early  nmdcians,  Otjm-. 
pus  and  Chmaa,  and  to  tlie  eartieat  iarnbk  and 
ek^^ae  poets,  Arehiloehna  and  CaUInua,  and  ^ 
lyrw  poets  Tyrtaeus  and  Alcman,  is  ^wed  to 
present  very  great  difficulties.  As  -to  the  first 
point,  C.  0.  MHller  says  that  **  it  is  one  of  the 
most  certain  dates  of  the  mon*  ancient  chro- 
nology, that  fat  the  26th  Olyrniuad.  (b.  a  676) 
Binsica]  contests  wen  first  introduced  at  the  feast 
of  Apollo  Cameiua  [at  Sparta],  and  at  their  fint 
celebration  Terpander  waa  crowned  victor.**  (HitL 
Lit.  Am.  OreeeB^  vol.  i.  p.  150,  vol  L  p.  268  of  the 
German ;  oomp.  Dor.  b.  iv.  c.  6.  §  1 ;  and  Mr.  Onto 
echoes  the  statement,  that  **  this  is  one  of  the  best 
ascertained  points  among  the  obaetin  chronolwy 
of  the  seventh  century**  (^Hitt.  o/Grteet^  to1.it. 
p.  102) ;  and  in  the  two  great  chronological  works 
of  Clinton  and  Fiachn  {$.  a.  676),  the  date  is  laid 
down  as  ceitaiB.)  The  ancient  anthorities  for  this 
stotemoit  an  HellanieDS  (Athen.  liv.  pL  635,  C, ' 
Pr.  132,  ed.  Cu.  MGUer,  Frag.  Hid.  toL  L  p.  627, 
in  Didot's  Btbltotlieoa),  uid  Sosibioa  the  I«eedae- 
montan  (Ath.  /.  c,  /V.  8,  ed.  Halle^  ibid,  vol  il 
p.  625) ;  of  whom  the  fonner  gives  tu  only  the 
fact,  that  Terpander  waa  the  first  victor  at  the 
Canieia,  vrithont  the  date ;  and  the  bitter  gives 
m  only  tha  data  ef  the  Inatitntion  of  the  Caneia, 
without  nentioaing  the  victory  of  Terpander:  tbo 
combination  of  the  two  statements,  on  which  the 
force  of  the  chrowdogical  orgament  nets,  is  made 
by  Athenaens,  whoae  only  object,  however,  in 
making  it  is  to  p»ve  that  Terpander  was  older 
than  Anooeon ;  and  who,  in  the  wrj  same  sen- 
tence, qnotes  ^o  statement  of  Hienmymua  [lU 
PoeHt),  diat  Tnpander  waa  contemporary  with 
Lyeui^s.  Mr.  Grote  aays  (p.  108,  note),  That 
Terpander  was  victor  at  the  Spartan  fi»tival  of 
the  Karaeia,  in  676,  b.  o,  may  well  have  been  de- 
rived by  Hellanikna  from  the  Spartan  regittanj** 
and  a  draihr  meaning  has  been  put  upon  the 
phrase  need  by  Athenaens,  in  'ZJoJanxot  iarop*!^ 
fy  T<  rwf  iftft-irpott  Kc^praoyiMut,  tti»  rots  Mrrw 
XoyiStir:  but,  granting  this  anpposttion  its  full 
force,  Hellanicns  does  not  say  that  Terpander 
was  victor  **  in  676,  b.  c.  but  he  does  give  as, 
in  another  fragment  a  date  UROoneileable  with 
this,  namely,  that  Terpander  fiourisfaed  in  the  time 
of  Midas.  .  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol  i.  p.  898^ 
Potter ;  Fr.  123,  ed.  MUUer.  /.  c.)  The  date  676, 
B.  c  for  the  institution  of  the  Quneia,  therefine, 
rests  alone  on  ^  testimony  of  Soribtus,  for  it  can 
Iiardly  be  doabted  that  the  same  date,  aa  given  by 
AfHcamn  (Eoaeb.  Ckrom.  pan  i  OL  26.  pw  144, 
ed.  Mw,  vol.  i.  p.  285,  ed.  Andier)  waa  coj^  from 
the  jcfivtur  iMoypa^     Sodlnns.    Still  Sosibina 


*  Der  allam  Chroiuloffit,  not,  as  the  English 
translator  gives  it,  oNCMot  tAromlogjf^  as  if  Mttlkt  ■ 
meoat  the  whole  nuge  of  ancient  diroaolon,  ■ 
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■done  would  undoubtedly  be  s  Y»ry  high  Authority ; 
bnt,  in  kddition  to  the  oiutioo  which  is  requirad 
■II  detliog  with  indirect  eridenoe,  nnd  in  additioa 
to  the  teinmoniM  which  auign  a  difFerent  data  to 
TeqMnder,  it  may  be  queitioned  whether  the  date 
of  Sosibiut  for  the  inatitution  of  the  Gainaia  i»  to 
\tt  undentood  literally,  or  whether  it  wa«  not 
derind  from  some  other  epoch  ,by  a  computation 
which,  ou  a  ditFerent  chrondogical  ayatem,  would 
tiave  given  a  difitirent  naolL  There  can  be  little 
doubt  Uiat  the  records  of  Sparta,  which  Soaibiu> 
"  may  well  have**  followed  were  kept,  not  by 
Olympiads,  bat  by  the  teigni  of  the  kingt,  and 
that,  in  turning  the  dates  of  thoae  eariy  kingi  into 
Olympiads,  Sotilnm  eompoud  from  the  date  which 
he  auumed  for  the  Trojan  War,  namely  a  c.  1 1 80 ; 
nnd  that,  if  he  had  taken  a  difTcrent  date  for  the 
Trojan  War,  &  that  of  B.  c.  1217,  he  would,  by 
the  wme  computation,  have  placed  the  inttitution 
of  the  Cameia  OL  16,  a  d«e  which  would  agree 
well  enongh  with  that  reoUy  given  by  MetlRnicua. 
(See  Car.  MUlUr,  Fn^  Hid.  vol  ii.  p.  626.)  On 
the  whole,  then,  it  HMnu  probable  that  the  data 
nf  &  c.  676  i>  not  quite  n  certain  as  it  haa  been 
Kpreaented. 

With  reipect  to  the  other  teitimoniei,  that  of 
Hellanicui,  already  referred  to,  ii  rendered  aome- 
what  indefinite  by  the,  at  least  partly,  mythological 
cbatacter  of  Midaa ;  bat,  if  the  date  haa  any 
historical  valao  at  all,  it  would  place  Teiponder  at 
least  as  high  aa  OU  20,  &  c.  700,  the  date  of  the 
death  iif  Midas,  according  to  Eutebios,  confirmed 
by  Herodotus  (i,  14),  who  makes  Midas  a  little 
ofdsr  than  Oygea.  To  the  same  e&ot  is  the  tasti- 
nony  of  the  Lydiaa  bjatorian  Xaathus,  who  lived 
before  Hellanient,  and  who  placed  Terpander  at 
OL  18,  B.  c  708  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vol  i.  p.  398, 
Potter).  Olaucus  of  Rhegium  also,  who  lived  not 
long  after  Hellanicns,  state  1  that  Terpander  was 
older  than  Archilochus,  and  that  hf  came  next  after 
those  who  first  composed  auiodio  music,  meaning 
perhaps  Olympna  and  Clonas  ;  and  Plutarch,  who 
quotes  this  statement  (de  Mm.  iv.  p.  1132,  e.) 
introduces  it  with  the  remark,  koI  toii  xpivots  3« 
a^Hipa  va\aUi  itrri,  and  presently  afterwards  (fi, 
pi  1133,  a)  he  adds,  as  a  general  historical  tmditton 
{■wvpaUXoTM.)  that  Aichilodiua  flourished  after 
Teijiander  and  Clonas.  Mr.  Orote  accepts  these 
testimonies  ;  but  dnws  (ram  them  the  inference, 
that  Archilochus  should  be  placed  lower  than  he 
usually  is,  about  B.  c  670  instead  of  700.  The 
statement  of  Hieronymus  (Ath.  I.e.)  thut  Terpander 
was  contempotvy  with  Lycurgus,  is  perhaps  only 
another  form  of  the  tntdiUon  that  the  laws  of 
Lycorgns  wure  tided  by  the  munc  and  poetry  of 
Terpander  and  Tyrtaeus,  which  has  evidently  no 
dironological  ugnificance.  On  the  other  iiand, 
Phaniaa  made  Terpander  later  than  Archilochus 
(Qem.  Alex.  Le.\  and  the  chronologers  place  his 
nuaical  reform  at  Ot.  33,  2,  B.c  047  (Eoaeb.)  or 
OL  84.1,8.  a  644.  {Afarm.ear.Bf.H).  Laatly, 
we  an  told  tliat  Terpander  was  victorious  in  the 
jnttsical  contest  at  four  successive  Pythian  festivals; 
but  there  is  abundance  of  evidence  to  prove  that 
these  Pythian  musical  contests  were  not  those 
established  by  tlie  Ampliictyons  in  OL  48.  3,  but 
•ome  which  had  existed  long  before,  and  which 
were  edebnted,  according  to  Muller,  every  eight 
yeaia,  a  drcnmatance  which  throws  donbt  on  the 
njimbw  of  Terpander'a  victories.  (Sea  Mtiller,/^. ' 
h.  if.  4  6.  §  3i  Qrotc^  UiiL  o/Gntee.  vol,  iv.  p.  103, 
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note).  TboM  diacreponciea  will  show  the  great 
uneertaioty  altandinf  the  chfi»ology  of  ao  eailv  a 
period,  and  the  danger  of  miina  erra  upon  mn 
apparently  definite  date ;  although  in  the  presr^i 
case,  the  general  comparison  of  the  teatimoniH 
makes  it  far  from  improbable  that  the  date  fmi 
assigned  is  about  the  right  one.  Alt  tku  can  be 
said,  with  any  approach  to  certainty,  ia  that  Tet^ 
pander  flonriued  somewbere  between  n.  c  700 
and  650,  and  that  his  career  may  poeatbly  havr 
extended  either  a  little  above  the  higher,  or,  lest 
probably,  a  little  below  the  lower,  nf  those  dates. 

Fortunately,  we  have  clearer  informalioo  r^ 
^>eeting  Uie  seena  and  the  natui*  ot  hie  artistic 
laboura.  From  motives  which  wm  varioady 
stated  by  tradition,  he  removed  from  Lesbos  u> 
Sparta,  and  there  introduced  his  new  ayatem  ol 
music,  and  established  the  first  musical  achool  or 
system  (Kar(EtfTairit)that existed  in  Oreeca.  (Pin. 
(fsi1fw;9,p.ll34,c:  the  other anthotitiearMpect- 
ing  the  n)i|rMion  of  Terpandei^  the  powcrfiil  eSka. 
of  his  mnsie  on  the  Spartans,  and  the  hoooor  ta 
which  they  held  him,  dnriug  his  Ufa  and  ^ter  iu» 
death,  are  collected  by  Plohn,  LalAMea,  p.  147.) 

Ill  order  to  explain  fully  the  musical  iniproT«- 
ments  introduced  by  Terpander,  it  would  be  neces- 
sary to  enter  into  the  subject  of  Qmk  music  u 
greater  length  than  is  ooniiatMit  with  the  limiu  of 
this  article,  or  the  dan  of  tha  worii.  A  full  aceoBo: 
of  tho  subject  will  be  found  in  the  Dietiomary  </ 
Aatiqtdtiti,  art,  Mumea,  in  MUUar's  Hatory  o/iit 
LiUntun  ofAndent  Urteet,c  12,  and  in  Bikkk 
{da  Metr.  Find.  'in.  7),  It  will  be  enongh  here  u 
state  that  Terpander  enlarged  the  coapaaa  of  th« 
lyre  E^m  a  tetnehord  to  an  oetava ;  bat  in  a 
peculiar  manner.  The  old  lyre  bad  Ibar  atringv 
which  were  so  taned  that  the  extrema  notes  lud 
to  one  another  the  relation  called  by  tlm  Grerk* 
Sik  Ttirodfwir,  the/b«rtt,  and  the  two  intermediate 
notes  were  such,  according  to  the  moot  ancienL 
jiOMu  of  music,  namely,  the  dioton^  and  the  pre- 
vailing mods,  tha  DaHamf  that  tb*  intorvala  were 
(aaoo^ing)  aenitonet  tone,  toite,  that  ia :  — 


i 


To  this  tetiaehord  Terpander  added  anolhu-,  the 
lowest  note  of  which  was  one  tone  above  Uie 
highest  of  the  other,  and  the  intamls  of  whiefa  the 
same  as  tiiose  of  the  finnier,  that  ia;  — 


t 


But,  in  combining  these  two  tetrachords,  hi  omitted 
the  third  string,  reckoning  from  tha  highest,  si 
that  the  interviils  (ascending)  were  \,  I,  I,  I,  I^, 

that  is ;  — 


*  In  MlUler,  two  of  these  figures  are  transposed, 
p.  1^2,  n.  He  gives  tho  intervals  {deaotrndimff)  1, 
1*  \h  1>  If  i ;  tiiey  should  be  1,  \^  1,  1,  1,  ^ 
Also  in  the  tex^  L4,  the  defident  string  ia  swd  to 
have  been  in  the  totmr  tetnehotd  i  it  abooU  be 
thenpper. 
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Tht)  interval  between  the  extrenw  notei  ia  an  otdattf, 
or,  OH  the  Oreeki  called  it,  Bi<l  wturw.  Plutarch 
{lU  Mm$.  19}  adduces  ar^meiita  to  prove  that  the 
■omiauon  of  the  third  string  was  intentional ;  bnt 
whether  the  reaaon  was,  the  opinion  that  it  eouU 
well  be  dispensed  with,  or  some  theoretical  pre- 
ference for  the  nnmber  7,  we  are  not  informed.  It 
waa  afterwards  restored,  so  that  the  lyre  had  eight 
strings.  The  following  table  (from  Plehn)  shows 
the  nsiaes  of  the  strings,  and  the  intervals  between 
them,  in  the  deaceoding  oder,  for  each  lyre :  — 


HeptachonL 

E  •^m 
 1  tona. 


Octachord. 


B  Tp(l-lJ 


A  /limi 


F  nfuwinf 
E  fintnf 


1 


D  vapAv^Tf] 

C  Tpkn 

A  /tAni 
G  Xij(fat6s 
F  TCfnnnf  Til 
E  Mrn 


1  tone 
1  ^ 


1 


1 


The  inrendon  of  the  seren-strinnd  1ti«,  or 
beptndioid,  is  net  only  ascribed  to  Tenan'der  by 
eeveml  ancient  writers,  but  it  is  also  reined  to  in 
two  verses  of  his  own  still  extant  (EueL  Inlrod. 
Ham,  p.  19;  Smb.  ziiL  ^  618):  — 

It  remained  in  use  even  as  late  as  the  time  of 
Pindar  {Pi/tA.  ii.  76,  Nem.  v.  22).  The  invention 
of  the  banitM  or  m^adii,  an  instrument  of  gteater 
compMs  than  an  octave,  it  ascribed  to  Terpander 
by  Pindar,  bat  pMfaabW  emneonsly  (Pind.  t^f. 
Ath.  xtT.  p.  6S5,  d-i  Plehn,  Leib.  p.  153).  It  is 
impossible  here  to  enter  on  the  question  whether 
the  lyre  of  Tcrpander  conid  be  adapted,  by  tuning 
ill  strings  differently,  to  the  different  modes  and 
gnem  of  Greek  mtuic ;  and  whether  his  own 
compositions  were  in  my  other  mode  than  the 
Dorian.  (See  Diet.  o/AmL  art.  Afatieit.) 

While  Terpander  thus  enlarged  the  compass  of 
the  lyre,  he  appears  to  have  beoi  the  first  who 
regularly  set  poetry  to  tnnsic  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom, 
vol.  i.  p.  364,  b.)  Plntareh  (<fa  ATm.  S)  tells  ns 
that  he  set  hia  own  verses  and  those  of  Homer  to 
certain  dtharoedic  nomes,  and  sang  them  in  the 
musical  contests  ;  and  that  he  was  the  first  who 
gave  mmwt  to  the  variooacithaioedic  nomes.  These 
nomes  were  umple  tunes,  from  which  others  conld 
be  derived  by  slight  viiriations ;  and  these  latter 
were  (ailed  ntKi.  That  the  nomes  of  Terpander 
were  bntirvly  of  hia  own  Gom|M)sition,  is  not  very 
probable-,  and  Indeed  then  u  evidence  to  prove 
that  some  of  them  were  derived  from  old  tunes, 
AKtibed  to  the  ancient  bards,  and  others  from 
national  melodies  Neither  wero  they  all  adapted 
to  the  rhythm  of  the  heroic  hexameter;  for  RKong 


them  we  find  menUon  made  of  Trocbtuc  nomea 
and  of  Orthian  nomes,  which  consisted  in  a  great 
extension  of  certain  feet ;  and  there  is  still  extant 
a  fragment  of  Terpander,  which  affords  a  good 
specimen  of  those  Spondaic  hymns  which  were 
sung  at  festivals  of  peculiar  solemnity,  and  A» 
music  of  which  would  of  conraa  ha  in  keeping  with 
the  gravity  of  the  rhydim  and  of  the  awning 
(Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  vi  p.  784): 

/        /       ^        /  / 

^         f  /      /  / 

Zcii,  ffot  T^iTH  laAroif  S/uwr  hfy,i». 

The  question,  whethw  nny  of  Terpander^  novM 
were  aolodic,  cuinot  bo  decided  with  absolute 
certainty.  Neariy  all  that  we  know  of  him  is  any 
connection  with  dtharoedic  music  ;  and  the  aign* 
ments  adduced  to  prove  that  he  also  used  the  Ante 
are  by  no  means  oonclonve  ;  while,  on  the  other 
hand,  the  improvement  of  that  ape^  of  nnuie  is 
expressly  ascribed  to  other  compMoa,  as  Olynpoa 
and  Clonas,  who  stand  in  mueh  the  same  relation 
to  aulodic  music  as  Terpander  does  to  that  of  the 
lyre.  It  is  also  uncertain  whether  his  nomas  were 
embodied  in  any  written  system  of  musical  notation, 
or  whether  they  were  hiuided  down  by  tmditiou 
in  the  school  which  he  founded.  Be  this  as  it 
may,  they  remained  for  a  very  long  period  the 
standard  melodies  used  at  religious  fostLvala,  and 
the  school  of  Terpander  flourished  for  many  gene- 
rations at  Sparta,  and  in  Lesbos,  and  throng  boat 
Greece.  At  the  feitiTBl  of  the  Gmeia,  whan 
Terpander  hod  been  the  first  to  obtain  n  vietoiy, 
the  priie  for  lyrio  nusie  was  goined  In  regular 
sDocMsion  by  members  of  his  school  down  to 
pBRtCLUTua,  abont  a  c.  550.  Beapocting  the 
imHovementa  in  citharoedic  muno  after  the  tisM 
of  Terpander,  see  Thalxtas. 

The  renuina  ti  Terpandn^  poetty,  which  no 
donbt  consisted  entirely  of  religions  bymna,  are 
comprised  in  the  two  fr^ments  already  quoted, 
and  in  two  others,  the  one  of  one  hexameter  verse 
(Schol.  Arid.  NtA.  591),  and  the  other  of  me  and 
a  half  (Pint.  Lyc.  21),  and  one  reference^  (Bjtckh, 
Plehn,  and  MUller,  as  above  quoted  t  Ulrici,  Gmek, 
d.  /feUen  DkMk.  vol.  ii.  pp.  S41,  folL)  Bode, 
vol.  ii.  passim  ;  Bergk,  PoO.  Lyr,  Gram.  pp.  537t 
538.)  [P.  S.] 

TERPNU8,  was  the  most  celebrated  dtharoe* 
dns  of  bis  time,  end  taught  Nero  to  play  and  sing 
to  the  cithara.  The  master  was  wise  enough  to 
let  his  imperial  pupil  conquer  him  in  the  Grecian 
games.  Terpnus  continued  to  enjoy  a  great  repo- 
tation  under  Veipashui.  (SoeL  N»r.  20;  TAan 
Cass.  Ixiii.  H;  Suet.  Vetp.  19;  Phllostr.  ViUApU- 
Urn.  V.  7.) 

M.  TERPCVLIUS,  tribune  of  the  i^ebs,  b. 
77,  in  the  consulship  of  D.  Brutus  and  M.  Le|»dus. 
(Cic  Cantel.  Frag.  7,  p.  453 ;  Asoon.  w  ConuL  p. 
81,  ed.  Oielli.) 

TEBPSrCHORA  (Tfp+ix^jw),  one  of  the  nine 
Muses,  presided  over  chonl  srnig  and  dancing. 
(Hes.  Theag.  78  ;  Pind.  IMm.  ii.  7  |  Plat.  Pkudr. 
p.  2.^9  ;  comp.  MirsAK.)  [L.  S.] 

TERPSICLES  (TcpfiKA^i),  wrote  a  worit, 
nef>l  'A^poSialtw.  (Athen.  vii.  p.  325,  d.  ix. 
p.  391,  e.  f.) 

TERPSION  (TffxffM'},  a  M^arian,  mentioned 
by  Suidos  (s.  v,  ScMpanff)  as  one  of  ibt  disciplet 
of  Socrates.   Plutarch  also  refhia  to  him  (A  Ons. 
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AMr.p.581,t.).  Itbdo^dtMtlibTaii^wbo 
b  lntrod«c«d  hj  Pkto  m  <ma  of  th«  interfocntan 
is  tiu  ThcMUtoa. 

penoa  of  thii  nuno  ii  ineDtionod  hy 
Athenanu  (vtii.  f.  S87)  as  tbo  fint  author  of  a 
Txn-fWAoTfM,  giving  dinctitm  ai  to  tlia  vtandi  from 
which  it  wa>  adTisme  to  abitain.    A  DOtabla  im- 

rmptii  verw  of  bii  ta  recorded :  '*H  jcfk  x^^^""!* 
^ofyai  4       fBT*ir,  vhkh  actually  attuned 
to  di«  diitinction  of  a  Tariotu  niding  eroi  in  anU* 
qaity.  [GP.M.] 
TERRA.  [TBLLoaij 

T.  TERRASIDI  US,  om  oT  Gteaar'a  offioem  in 
Oanl,  mu  tent  to  tho  Unelli  to  obtain  com  in  &  c. 
S7.   (Chu.  A  <7.  iiL  7.) 

TFRTIA,  a  fanale  actms  and  <hm  of  th« 
faToarito  miatCMta*  of  Vcim  in  Sicilj.  (Cic  Vvr, 
m.  JM,  r.  12,  IS.) 

TEOITIA  or  TEBTULLA.  JUNIA.  [Jw- 
KU,  Ko.&] 
TBHTIA.  ItUI^IA.   [M^ciA.  No.  2.] 
TETITIUB  JULIANUS.  [T«TiiJa,  No.  3.] 
TERTULLIA'MUS,  whose  name  af^iears  in 
tho  beat  M3&  nndor  the  fimn  Q.  A^'mu  FUrmt 
TartmUiamMt,  u      moat  aaciont  of  the  Latin  &tbm 
.  nov  axtant.  NotwiUutandiog  tbo  eelabritr  which 
ha  kia  alw^  Mjoysd,  oar  niowladga  ^  hia  por- 
aoHl  hbtacj  U  utramely  Ibalted*  and  ia  deriTod 
.  ahuet  aacMnvdy  from  a  neeinet  totieo  by  St. 

JOTMM. 

From  thta  wo  bam  that  Tertallian  waa  a  natire 
of  Carthage,  tho  Mm  of  a  proeooaajar  centurion 
(aa  offioar  who  appean  to  h«n  acted  as  a  sort  of 
■d»4»«aap  to  pfovuHaal  goreraoia)  ;  that  he  fion- 
ririiBi  diiofly  daring  the  reigiis  of  Septimius  So- 
Tenu  and  of  Caracalla }  that  he  boearae  a  presbyter, 
and  renained  orthodox  until  he  had  reiched  the 
Mm  of  middle  life,  when,  in  conw^ueoca  of  the 
flnvy  and  ill-ireatmont  which  be  oKpeiianced  on 
I  tha  part  of  the  Roman  derg;,  he  went  ovor  to  the 
-  Jloataniata,  and  wrote  wrml  books  In  defonoe  of 
.  ttoae  heretics ;  that  ho  lived  to  a  gnat  ^a,  and 
was  the  author  of  many  works. 

Variooa  editors  and  bistoriaiM  of  eoclesiaitical 
litatatan  lum  cadoavoared  to  extend  or  illustrate 
.(ha  MiBty  inftnuBlMB  eom^sA  in  tho  abore 
■kateh. 

1.  Sinee  the  cteratNii  of  Septilahis  Serems  took 
place  in  A.  D.  193,  and  since  Caracslla  was  slain  in 
^D.  217,  if  we  iuppose  that  Tertutliain  attained 
to  tho  ago  of  eighty,  his  birth  would  £itl  •omowhere 
aboat  A.  Ob  160,  and  his  death  about  a.  O.  246. 
jlllix  placoB  hia  Inrtk  about  U5  or  IftO,  and  Y&t 
d«kth  about  A.D.  330  i  hut  tho  period  thw  em- 
bnecd  would  Marcdy  be  Mffimnt  to  justify  the 
atatement  of  hia  biograpbei  that  he  waa  believed 
to  have  attained  to  extreme  old  age  {toque  uddecrt- 
fHam  aetaUm  vmm  /eriKt). 

3.  It  has  been  inferred  from  certain  ezpres- 
n«na  vriiieh  occur  ui  diffinvnt  tnatisos  by  Tertnl- 
lUn,  Uiat  ha  was  not  bom  and  educated  in  die  true 
fthh.  Making  every  allowance  for  the  rhetorical 
style  to  which  he  is  so  much  addicted,  the  words  in 
.  question  seem  upon  the  whole  to  warrant  this  in- 
teipretalion,  but  nothing  can  be  ascertained  with 
ngui  to  the  time  or  the  circumstaneei  of  hii  con- 
Tcrsioa.  {Apoioff.  18,  do  I'oailt.  I,  ds^MEto.  19, 
de  BtwnO,  Carm,  69,  de  Aya  u  Pente.  6,  adv. 
Man.  mi.  21.) 

3.  There  caa  be  no  doufot  that  he  was  married,  for 
w«  find  maang  hu  tntoti  an  addreat  to  his  wife,  in 


two  boeka,  asd  it  seams  probable,  froB  tbeir  toK, 
that  she  was  conndetably  younger  than  himirlf 

i.  Some  members  af  tbo  Roman  Chordi,  dis- 
turbed by  the  example  of  a  weddad  prieat,  ban 
maintained  that  he  never  waa  a  prcobrter,  and 
appeal  to  two  passages  in  wluch  no  certainly  as- 
sumes the  character  of  a  layman  (d*  JKomqg.  12,^ 
BMort.  Ouf.  7).  But  wo  are  hmn  mta  am- 
banassed  by  the  abrupt  traositiona  and  Sold  po- 
soniGcations  so  common  in  this  author,  and  k  hm 
been  mged,  with  considerable  force,  Uiat  in  the 
passages  referred  to  he  is  led  natiimlly,  by  tbi 
course  of  his  argument,  to  speak  aa  if  he  actoaflj 
belonged  to  that  dass  whose  position  he  deaaibea. 
It  is  perfectly  true,  on  the  other  hand,  Amt  vs 
might  read  through  the  works  of  TeitnlHRD  with- 
out discovering  that  be  bad  ever  been  ordamcd ; 
hut  neither  thia  negative  presmaptioa  nor  the  aa- 
certain  conclusions  drawn  from  phiBsea  of  dooblfa: 
import  can  outweigh  the  poaitive  testimoaf  of  Jc 
rome,  who  had  ample  meantof  aaeertdning  tbe&ct 
which  be  records,  and  no  concernUe  aotiTe  bi 
suppressing  or  perverting  the  trnthi 

6.  It  Iwing  admitted  that  he  was  n  presbytn,  , 
anotiier  qnesdon  ariaea  as  to  the  place  where  ht 
exercised  his  functions,  whether  at  Cartlnge  or  st  ! 
Rome.  Here  we  shall  have  modi  dffleol^  ia 
forming  a  positive  opinion.  We  ahodd  natniallT 
eondude,  in  absence  of  all  direct  evideaee  to  dw 
contraryt  that  he  remained  in  bis  native  coimiTj, 
and  we  know  that  writers  who  flourished  towardi 
the  close  of  the  fourth  century  designate  him  m  s 
CarthagbUn  presbyter  (Optiu.  adi.  Fmrmat.  L; 
Piaesdeat  dt  Hamt.  26).  On  the  oth«r  Imad,  it 
being  certain  that  ha  viMted  Roma  {da  CmU.  Fgmm. 
i.  7))  bis  coUisioo  with  tho  Roman  dergy  and  the 
intimate  knowledge  which  he  frequently  manifnu 
with  regard  to  the  state  of  parties  and  the  ecde- 
siaitical  proceedings  in  the  metropolis,  ae«m  ts 
indicato  a  lengthened  reddence  and  doae  pcraansl 
observatian.  (Campi  EiMefa.  tf.  £  iL  2.) 

6.  His  detetioR  1mm  the  Church,  canaed,  ac- 
cording to  Jerome,  by  the  barsh  and  ioaulti^ 
conduct  of  the  Roman  clergy,  has  been  ascribed  by 
some  panoos  in  modem  times  to  disappointed  aa- 
bitiok  Tliey  ai^poee  that  ha  had  fixed  hia  desires 
upon  the  biahopne  of  Rone  or  of  Cartlia^  and 
tiiat  npon  seeing  others  preferred  to  Jumadf  be  se- 
ceded in  di^[nst.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  imo 
any  lengthened  investigation  of  this  subject,  for  the 
views  thus  propounded  are  purely  bypc^eticil, 
reviving  nv  support  or  connteuaoce  from  any  tmtt- 
wortby  authotfty. 

The  ctaadficaUon  of  the  woita  of  thia  btlier  is 
Attended  with  much  diflkuhy.  Some  have  pro- 
posed to  arrange  them  in  regdar  chionotogical  suc- 
cesaiou,  bat  this  schema  has  proved  altogethK 
abortive  ;  for  very  few  of  bis  writings  ofier  uny  iu- 
dicalione  upon  which  we  can  even  attempt  to  fbaad 
a  calculation,  and  in  one  case  only  can  are  deter- 
mine the  data  with  certainty.  OtMi  have  thought 
it  espedient  to  distribute  them,  according  to  the 
nature  of  the  topics  discussed,  into  Dogmatkal,  Po- 
Umcul,  and  Moral,  but  aany  of  the  subjects  an 
treated  in  such  a  moDner  aa  to  render  it  impossible 
to  assign  them  to  any  one  of  these  divisiona  azdih 
uvely,  and,  when  we  consider  that  the  opinions  en- 
tertained by  tlie  author  underwent  matetU  ahaiqiea 
as  he  advanced  in  life,  it  is  manifest  that  any 
arrangement  which  does  not,  to  a  certain  extent, 
trace  the  gradual  developoient  of  thcic  new  vicns. 
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■rait  W  imperiect  and  vaMtatutary.  Henoe, 
tbaotogUua  Mve  now  for  the  mott  part  agreed 
titerely  to  MDuatA  those  tncU  which  were  com- 
pcued  while  Tertullian  was  itill  a  meinher  of  the 
Chureh,  itaax  thoM  which  were  compoied  after  be 
became  a  Montanisb  But  aTea  thia  plan,  timple 
aa  it  aiay  appw,  cunat  ba  completely  executed, 
for  the  doctnnee  <rf  Man  tana*  were*  upon  many 
pointa,  Bttictly  orthodox,  and  it  was  only  when 
apeaking  of  fainuelf  and  the  nature  of  hi>  own 
■niasion  that  he  became  nibject  to  the  charge  of 
extravagance  and  hereay.  Thai,  after  we  have  let 
aside  aftwmecce  which  an  stamped  with  broad  and 
weli-defioed  nariu  of  heterodoxy,  we  ihall  find  a 
canalderaUe  n  amber  io  wbidi  the  diancteriatia  era 
fiuDt  and  doubtful,  and  many  more  in  which  they 
ore  alti^thez  wanting.  Still  the  attempt  ought  to 
ba  made  ;  and  accoi^gly  we  iball  punue  the 
method  fallowed  by  the  Bishop  of  Lincolnf  the 
beat,  periiapa,  which  the  dreomstancea  of  the  case 
{lennit  us  to  adopL  We  shall  place  tt^her:  — 
I.  Workt  probaUy  written  while  he  was  yet  a 
.  member  of  the  Chaith.  II.  Works  certainly 
\nitteii  after  be  became  a  Montanist.  III.  Works 
pnbably  written  afker  ba  becUne  •  Montanisb 
IV.  Worfci  mpeetiiif  which  nothing  certain  can 
be  pMuwMcdi 

1  WoRKa  >aOBABLT   WBimK  VHILS  Ht 

War  Yxt  a  Mbmbxr  or  thc  CuuRca.  —  L  De 
f  oMtfcMfu.  Chiefly  ramariiable  because  the  author 
here  advocates  a  doctrine  which  at  a  subsequent 
period,  after  he  had  eubiaeed  the  errors  of  Mon- 
tanni,  he  itenk  inyigned,  naindy,  that  those 
who  cowmittad  hdnoos  tins  after  hqtdsn  m^ht, 
notwithstanding  their  guilt,  obtain  absolution  from 
the  Church,  if  sincerely  penitenL  Tn  the  first 
cbiqtter,  when  defining  penitence  and  pointing  out 
the  erroneous  ideas  entertained  by  die  gentiles,  he 
makes  use  of  an  expression  which  has  been  r^arded 
as  an  avowal  thrt  he  had  at  one  time  bera  a  heathen, 
**  Poenitentiam,  hoc  gnins  hominnm,  quod  H  ^ 
rrtro /auxM,  caeci  sine  Domini  lumine,  naturs  tenus 
nonmt,"  &c  Erasmus,  in  Consequence  of  the  ele- 
gance which  the  style  of  this  traa  is  distio- 
guidwd,  was  led  to  donbt  irttether  it  really  be- 
longed to  Tertttlliin,  bnt-  it  b  quoted  as  his  by 
Pacisnns,  a  wiitn  of  the  fourth  century,  and  b 
now  generally  received  as  genuine. 

2.  />«  OqImm.  ConusUof  two  ports : — a.  An 
exposition  of  the  Lard's  Pmyer,  which  is  repre- 
sented as  containing  an  epitome  of  the  whole  Gospel 
A.  InstnBitiona  with  respect  to  certain  Ennis  to  be 
obserrad  by  Christians  in  their  devotions.  The 
latter  putiim  terminates  abraptly  in  tlie 
but  some  additional  chapter*  were  inpplied  by  Mu- 
ratori^  by  whom  Uiey  were  disoovered  in  the  Am- 
bnsiaa  libmry,  and  pnbliihed  in  his  Aneodota. 
Those  are  rejected  by  some  critics,  but  admitted  by 
Bthm^^^amagg  wluwa  we  may  qeeially  mention 

flk  Di  Begitumo,  A  ccrtun  QoinUlla  had  been 
impigatli^  at  Carthage  the  heresy  that  baptism 
wu  neither  impemtire  nor  beneficial  Tertullian, 
in  confuting  thu  error,  takes  occasion — a.  To  ex- 
amiiie  fully  into  the  nature  and  efflcticy  of  this 
ncraraent  it  To  discuss  certain  questions  touch- 
ing the  time  at  which  it  ought  to  be  administered 
and  the  forms  to  be  observed.  He  calls  bis  op- 
)N>nent  a  Cbteife;  and  if  we  soppos.-  that  he  uses 
the  tenn  literally,  and  not  aa  a  mere  epithet  of  re. 
(rawht  she  must  bars  belonged  to  that  wikl  sect 
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who  looked  up  with  peculiar  reverence  to  Cain  and 
those  other  characters  in  the  Bible  who  had  fallen 
under  the  heavy  displeasure  of  the  Almighty-. 

4.  Ad  i/j-orem  hUni  II.  Advice,  to  his  wlfc, 
with  regard  to  her  conduct  in  the  event  of  his  pr»< 
deceasing  her.  In  the  first  book  he  earnestly  dis- 
suades her  from  contracting  a  second  nurridgev 
m^talning  that  all  soch  alliances  are  ynm^  in 
principle  and  inexpedient  in  practice.  In  the  se- 
cond, supposing  that,  notwithstanding  his  srgtimenta 
to  the  contrary,  she  may  feet  indincd  again  to 
enter  into  wedlock,  he  ntges  upon  her  the  neeessity 
of  nniting  herself  to  a  Christian  and  not  to  a 
heathen,  pointing  out  that  it  was  contrary  to  dw 
express  commands  of  Ood,  and  in  itself  intpmv, 
unnatural,  and  dangerous  to  form  so  chm  a  con-* 
nection  with  an  alien  from  the  &ith. 

6.  Ad  Martgn*.  An  earnest  exhortation  to 
the  brtthreo  who  were  n^BeHag  peneeution  on 
aocouot  of  their  fiuth,  to  remain  stendftsl,  in  de- 
fiance of  unprisonneDt,  tortnre,  or  death  itsdf, 
looking  forward  with  eager  anticipations  to  tha 
glories  and  privileges  reserved  for  those  who  won 
the  crown  of  martyidom. 

6.  De  Patkaitia.  A  moral  essay  on  the  im- 
portance and  utility  of  this  \-lrtn^  conceived  In  a 
truly  Christian  spuit,  and  ezprosed,  especially 
towards  the  conclusion,  in  very  dignified  and  pio- 
toresque  language. 

7-  Advemt  Judaeoi  L&or.  A  public  debate  had 
been  held  between  a  Jewish  proselyto  and  a 
Christian,  each  supporting  the  eUims  of  the  creed 
which  he  pnfbssed.  The  discussion  having  been 
carried  on  imgnhirly,  and  frequently  iutermpted 
by  the  cUmoUrs  of  the  partisans  on  either  side, 
Tertullian  deemed  this  a  fitting  opportunity  for 
prosenting  in  a  written  form  a  succinct  view  of  the 
r«al  meriu  of  the  question.  He  undertakes  to 
demonstrate  tn-o  propositions  —  a.  That  the  Mosaic 
dispensation  hod  been  abrogated  by  Christ  b.  That 
the  Jews  themselves  had  lob^  looked  for  the  arrival 
of  a  Messiah,  that  the  Messiah  looked  tot  by  them 
had  actually  arri^-ed,  and  that  Christ  was  that 
Messiah,  In  support  of  the  first  he  aiguei  that 
since  Ood  hod  the  power  to  enact,  so  be  had  thft 
power  to  repeal  tbe  ritnal  law,  and  that  it  wan 
consonant  both  with  reason  and  revelation  to 
believe  that  in  the  fulness  of  time  be  woald  sab< 
stitute  for  it  a  code  applicable,  not  to  one  particular 
people^  but  to  the  whole  of  mankind,  thus  fiilfilling; 
the  promise  made  to  our  first  parento  and  to 
Abnuam.  The  second  he  provea\y  pointins  out 
how  exactly  the  character  and  career  of  Jeau 
corresponded  with  the  predictions  contained  in  the 
divinely  inspired  books  of  the  Old  Testmnisit. 

Neander  has  written  a  dissertation  to  ynm 
that  Tertullian  brake  off  this  work  at  the  beginning 
of  tbe  nintii  chapter,  and  that  what  follows  ia  by  a 
later  hand,  being  taken,  with  some  slight  alterationa, 
from  the  remaAs  upon  the  same  text  of  IsnUi,  In 
the  third  book  against  Marcion,  remarks  altogether 
manplicable  to  the  debate  with  the  Jew.  But  tha 
Bisnop  of  Lincoln  insists  that  the  argument  is 
with  a  few  changes,  strictly  applicable,  and  that 
the  necessary  changes  have  actually  been  made. 

8.  Dt  FrancripiUm  Heretioonim,  i.  e.  on  the 
rules  to  be  observed  by  Catholics  in  dealing  with 
heretics.  The  subject  is  introduced  by  pointing 
out  that  the  existence  of  heresy  ought  not  to  peeve 
a  source  of  wonder  or  of  scandal  to  tha  orthiedoz, 
inasmuch  aa  the  appeanUKo  of  ftlse  teachers  bad 
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be«n  predicted  iu  the  plainest  tenni  hj  Chmt 
lumtelC  >nd  stiice  &3m  doctrine*  might  be  re- 
gsided  u  valoable  toudiXonee  to  teat  the  purity 
of  true  belief.  It  ii  then  laid  down  that  all  dis- 
pute* or  doubts  on  matters  of  faith  or  practice  must 
be  decided  or  solred  by  the  judgment  of  some  one 
of  the  churches  planted  by  the  Apostles,  Thus 
thoH  who  dwelt  in  Southern  Greece  might,  when 
di&cnltiea  arose,  repur  to  Corinth,  thoiie  in  Ha- 
oedonia  to  Philippi  or  Thessalonicai,  those  in  Am 
to  Bpheaus,  thoie  in  Italy  to  Rome.  And  here  it 
la  to  bft  obierrod,  that  while  Roma  is  represented 
ai  singularly  happy  in  hariog  enjoyed  the  instnic- 
tions,  and  witnessed  the  martyrdom  of  St.  Peter 
and  St.  Paul,  and  in  having  beheld  the  tortures 
inflicted  or  attmipted  to  be  inflicted  on  St.  J<^ 
tho  Eraugelist,  it  ia  neither  asserted  nor  im- 
plied that  she  possessed  superior  privilt^[e«  or 
authority.  There  Is  some  curious  logic  in  the 
sectioni  where  the  orthodox  are  forbidden  to 
appeal  to  Scripture  not  merely  in  their  contro- 
versies with  the  OnosticE,  who  were  charged  with 
nintilating  and  interpolating  the  sacred  volume  in 
Older  to  force  it  into  conformity  with  their  own 
tenets,  but  in  their  discussions  with  all  heretics 
whatsoever.  Heretics,  it  is  argued  (see  cc.  37, 88), 
haro  no  right  to  make  use  of  the  Scriptures,  be- 
canse  tbey  are  not  Chriaduu,  and  the  Scripturea 
beitw  the  property  of  the  Christiana,  none  othen 
can  be  pemitted  to  employ  them.  It  follows  from 
this  that  heredca  can  be  proved  to  be  heretics 
without  reference  to  the  Bible  at  all,  in  other  words 
that  the  authority  of  the  Church  must  be  held  as 
superseding  all  private  judgment,  and  that  whom- 
•ooTer  she  pronouncet  tmsoimd  must  be  held  as 
•Dch,  without  question  or  inquiry.  No  provision 
liowever  ii  made  for  settling  any  difference  which 
night  arise  between  two  Churches,  both  of  which 
were  apostolic,  and  perhaps,  indeed,  such  a  con- 
tingency was  regarded  as  impossible.  The  beat 
USS.  give  nothing  beyond  the  end  of  the  forty- 
fifth  chapter.  What  follow*  is  either  alb^ther 
inuitiiWt  appears  as  a  separate  piece,  and  is 
generally  regarded  as  the  production  of  a  later 
hand, 

II.  Works  rBRtAiNLr  writtek  after  hb 
S8CAMX  A  MuNTANlsT.  —  9.  Adventu  Marciouem 
Lain  V.  The  leading  tenet  of  the  Pontic  heretic 
."waa  that  thera  were  two  great  principles  or  deities, 
the  one  perfect,  the  other  imperfect.  The  latter 
was  the  creator  of  the  world,  tne  God  of  the  Jews, 
the  author  of  the  Mosaic  dispensation.  The  fonuer 
was  the  father  of  Christ,  whose  mission  was  to 
destroy  the  old  law.  Marcion  aUu  maintained 
that  the  visible  bodily  frame,  and  the  passion  of 
our  Lord  were  illusory,  Uiat  he  never  really  nsaumed 
human  flesh,  and  never  really  suiTered  on  the  cross. 
In  the  first  book  of  this  refutation  Tertullinn  asserts 
the  Unity  of  God,  and  proves  that  the  hypathosis 
of  two  Gods  is  directly  opposed  to  reason  and  to  all 
Scripture ;  in  the  second,  it  is  demonstrated  that 
theOod  of  the  Jews  ia  the  one  true  God,  the  author 
of  all  good  i  in  the  third,  that  Christ  is  the  son  of 
'  the  Creator  of  the  world,  that  his  cuining  wna 
predicted  in  the  L.iw  and  the  Propliets.  that  ho 
iissumed  real  fleEh,  and  became  a  mnn  like  unto 
oursclvtts  ;  iu  the  fourth  and  fiflh,  the  contend  let  ions 
between  the  Old  and  New  Tu«tamentB  brought 
•  forward  iu  the  **  AntiiheseB"of  Morcionarc  shown 
to  be  only  i^)p»^ullt,  while  in  fact  the  utmost  har- 
mony subsist*  between  the  different  portions  of 
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the  Bible.  The  propoutioou  advanced  m  the  fnnrA 
are  sujHiorted  chiefly  by  quotations  from  tlie  Oovpel 
of  St.  Luke,  which  Marcion  is  accosed  of  having 
corrupted,  but  in  the  flAh  book  the  Epistles  ^ 
St.  Paul  are  employed  for  the  aune  porpoae.  We 
gather  from  Internal  evidence  that  the  first  book 
was  written  in  the  fifteenth  year  of  Septimiu 
Sevenis,  that  is,  in  A.  D,  S07,  and  that  the  anifaoc 
was  at  this  timo  midonhtedly  a  Hontamat.  f^mt  cc 
15.  20.) 

10.  Dc  Anima.  An  inquiry  into  the  nature  of 
the  soul ;  iu  origin ;  its  excellence  ;  ita  poirers ;  its 
immortality ;  the  period  at  which  it  enten  ints 
combination  with  the  body  ;  ita  ^ragnesiTe  deve- 
lopement ;  its  snaceptibility  of  sin  ;  ita  cocditioa 
after  death ;  together  with  a  dissmatiim  on  dreai&i 
and  ecstaaie*  miich  occufned  a  prmninent  positi«n 
in  the  system  of  Montanus.  This  disserladns 
possesses  peculiar  interest  from  containing  a  stoi^ 
ment  and  examination  of  the  views  entertained  hy 
the  most  distinguished  heathen  philosophers  spis 
these  topics,  but  some  of  the  views  propounded  ^ 
TertuUian  himself  woold  seem  to  lead  directly  ts 
materialism. 

\\.  De  Cane  CkriMti.  Marcion,  ValentimaB, 
and  other  heretics,  denied  that  tbe  body-  of  Cfaritf 
was  composed  of  nal  human  Seah  and  Uood.  To- 
tnllian  here  demonstiates  from  reason  and  revels- 
tiou  the  double  nature  of  Jesns,  who,  withon 
ceasing  to  be  God,  was  a  perfifct  nan,  bom  of 
woman,  with  limbs  formed  of  flesh  in  a  litnal,  net 
in  a  spiritual  or  ideal,  sense.  In  order  to  establt^ 
more  fully  the  humanity  of  the  Messiah,  it  ia  main- 
tained that  the  Mother  of  God  c«aaed  to  be  a 
virgin  in  giving  birth  to  the  Saviour,  m  doetriiK 
most  vehement^  assuled  by  St.  Jerome  and  the 
later  fathers,  and  fonnolly  repudiated  by  the  thinl 
canon  of  the  Latemn  Council,  held  under  Pope 
Martin  I,  This  piece  was  written  afW  the  /M 
Fraeicriptiont  Hcreticftrum,  which  is  referred  to  in 
chapter  second,  and  after  the  fourth  book  gainst 
Mvcion,  which  is  referred  to  in  diaptCT  aeren. 

12.  Do  Renuv-eetiaite  OamiM,  A  eonfutatten  of 
the  heresy  which  denied  the  resurrection  of  the 
bodv.  A.  The  doctrine  does  not  imply  an  impa»- 
sibiiity,  because  God  is  omnipotent,  and,  luvinj; 
created  all  things  out  of  nothing,  he  may  either  n- 
produce  the  flesh  from  nothing,  supposing  ii  is 
have  utterly  perished,  or  he  may  recall  and  nenmte 
the  scattered  elements  if  they  have  enterrd  int* 
new  combinations :  B.  The  doctrine  ia  not  ewn 
improbable,  if  we  take  into  accimnt  the  high  i'^ 
iiity  of  the  flesh,  which  is  established  by  the  f'jt- 
lowing  couBldetations  i  a.  It  is  the  work  of  (tod. 
b.  It  was  assumed  by  the  Saviour,  c.  It  ia  inti- 
mately connected  with  the  soul,  which  cannot  be 
saved  until  it  has  formed  this  connection,  d.  It  is 
the  medium  or  ingtrument  through  which  snlvatiou 
is  com  mini  ic.ited  to  the  soul  in  the  sacraments  nnd 
other  holy  ordinances  ot'  the  Church.  C.  Tbe 
doctrine  must  bo  true,  because  it  is  most  dearly 
enimciated  in  many  texts  of  Scriptate. 

Tht!  tract  concludes  with  ^-arious  speculations  u 
to  the  manner  in  which  tiie  resurrection  will  take 
pince,  the  absence  of  mutilatim,  disease,  and  dc. 
forniity  in  the  body  when  nused,  uid  nmilar 
topics. 

13.  Adrenae  ProJaam.  Praxens  was  a  hewtic 
who  held  that  God  the  Father  hod  been  incamntr, 
had  been  bom  of  the  Vitgin,  and  had  been  cruci- 
fied —  in  other  words,  tnnt  God  tiie  Father  and 
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God  tlw  Sod  were  idsntictl.  In  addition,  homrer, 
to  thew  orron,  Pnxeai  had  exeiud  the  wrath  of 
Tertnlliaa  hy  11101112  ap  one  oS  the  biihopi  of 
RflBW  to  paneeala  ih*  MnMidili,  the  pnlkto  in 
qimtioii  Wing  been,  we  am  bov  umred,  pre- 
viondy  diipoied  to  regard  with  &TOur  the  viewa 
entertained  bj  the  member*  of  that  lect,  and  to 
recof^iM  ita  founder  m  a  prophet  KeandCT  be- 
lieves that  the  pope  here  alluded  to  waa  Blentherus, 
—  according  to  AUix  it  wM  Victor.  In  cooae- 
qiience  of  wb  doiB  canMpondenn  hatwaan  thia 
piece  and  the  work  of  Hippolytoi,  Oautra  Jtfiwfcwi, 
Seinler  haa,  without  nieceat,  called  In  qnaation  ita 
nnthmtkity.  For  an  account  of  this  wn  if  Hip- 
polytna,  mo  Vol.  II.  p.  492,  a. 

14.  Seorplaee.  Thii  it  a  Oreek  word  (trirap- 
naicn)  ngnifying  an  antidote  against  the  poiion  of 
aeorakma.  The  meant  pieoe  it  a  de&nee  of  mar- 
tyrdon,  intended  to  nentnlbe  the  venom  of  the 
Gnoitice  and  Cainitei,  who  denied  the  neceauty  and 
efficacy  of  auch  lacrifieet,  and  even  accounted  them 
sinful.  It  was  evidently  compoaed  during  s  period 
of 'perHcntion,and  kter  titan  die  eeeond  bo&  against 
Marrion.  (See  oc  I,  4,  5  ;  comp.  Hieron.  e.  Fi- 
ffihnL  3.) 

16.  De  Corona  On  a  great  public  fes- 

tivnl  chapleU  (oonMoe)  had  been  distributed  to  the 
troops.  A  soldier  waa  seen  carrying  the  one  which 
be  had  receired  in  hi*  band  instead  of  having 
plued  it  on  hia  bend,  and  when  his  offieer  de- 
manded the  reaaon  of  this  proceeding,  he  replied 
thathewasaChrisdao.  He  waa  placed  under  arrest, 
and  WES  awaiting  in  prison  the  pnnishment  of  his 
iasnboidinHticm,  when,  in  consequence  of  a  qaeatioii 
having  arisen  among  die  Christian  community  with 
regard  to  the  propriety  of  the  man's  conduct,  Ter- 
tnllian  composed  this  tmct,  in  which  be  aioqiiantly 
defends,  and  londljr  commnda,  the  deed,  deckring 
that  ^is  CMMCtentUKis  believer  would  receive  the 
glorioua  down  of  a  taMVtyr  in  exchange  for  the 
impure  crown  which  he  had  rejected.  Neaoder 
imagines  that  the  Urges*  alluded  to  was  bestowed 
upon  the  nrmy  after  the  victory  of  Severus  over 
the  Paiihiina,  in  wludi  eaae  we  may  assigB  tUs 
piece  to  A.  D.  204. 

16.  D«  yirgbAiu  TtfoMdu.  It  was  the  practice 
in  Africa  for  married  women  only  to  wear  veils, 
while  maidena  appeared  in  public  uncovered.  The 
latter  custom  is  here  dennneed  as  coutnry  to 
nature,  contrary  to  the  will  of  God,  and  contrary 
to  the  dfacipliBe  of  the  Chmdi  as  observed  in  other 
plaeea.  l%e  poaitien  tbu  assumed  is  supported 
by  eight  arguments,  which  are  urged  with  a  degree 
of  vehemence  and  heat  somewhat  disproportionate 
to  the  importance  of  the  mbjecb  The  essay  is, 
however,  very  tntereating  to  the  itudMit  «f  Ter-, 
tollion^  Ufa  and  opiniona,  since  it  contuna  a  more 
dear  ezporilkn  M  hii  views  irith  regnrd  to  the 
Paradets  than  we  find  in  any  other  portion  of  his 
writings. 

17.  Da  Fuga  m  PeneaitioM,  The  stem  and 
uncompromising  Mod  tan  u»  not  only  forbade  his 
fbllowm  to  Am  fiom  persecution,  but  encouraged 
them  to  defy  the  beathena,  and  brave  tinir  wmth 
by  an  open  and  ostentatious  {wofesuon  of  their 
rei^on.  The  Cadioliea,  on  the  other  hand,  did 
not  conrider  it  unbecoming,  under  ceitun  circum- 
Btancei,  to  dissemble  their  &ith,  or  to  purchase 
toleration,  or,  in  caaea  of  imminent  danger,  to  seek 
for  safety  in  iigfat  We  are  hen  pneented  with 
nn  eloquent  eznoaiUoa  of  the  be«n^  and  bolinesi 
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wfaidi  graced  the  one  course,  and  of  the  ren^ade 
cowardice  evinced  by  the  other, 

IS,  De  EdtoTiatiom  QutHatit  Ltber.  Three 
d^nw  of  purity  He  hem  diatingiUibel  Tkt  &nt 
and  highest  eonaists  in  nbadale  lestnunt  during 
the  wh«e  period  irfHfii,  the  senmd  in  continence 
fiom  the  time  of  haptism,  the  tidrd  end  lowest  in 
refraining  from  eontncting  a  aeeond  maxriafie. 

19.  /)e  Mamogamia.  Hay  be  considered  as  a 
*npi4ement.to  the  fbregoiDg.  It  is  dedarrd  that 
•eeoDd  maifiaM  an  not  only  fatezpadient,  but  ab- 
•dntely  nnfbV,  and  that  the  paniasion  to  marry  at 
all  can  only  be  r^arded  in  the  light  of  a  concession 
to  hnman  weakness.  There  can  be  no  doubt  tbit 
this  essay  was  composed  after  TertuUian  had  em- 
braced the  extreme  views  of  Montanus,  and  it  has 
been  thought  possible  to  discover  the  exact  time  at 
whidi  it  was  written,  for  we  are  told  in  the  third 
dwptar  that  160  yean  had  eUpsed  since  St  I^I 
addieesed  his  epistle  to  the  Corinthians.  But  the 
precise  date  of  that  epistle  itself  is  still  open  to 
ccmtroversy,  and  we  may  mweover  conchido  that 
in  this,  as  in  similar  pasMgea,  TntnOian  qiedca  in 
round  numbers. 

20.  De  JeJmHs.  A  defence  of  certain  fasts 
and  ascetic  observances,  the  necessity  of  which  was 
insisted  on  by  the  Montanists,  and  denied  by  the 
Catholics,  In  the  first  chqitn  we  find  a  nlotenc" 
to  the  />s  Monefftaaa. 

31.  JM  Pm&HM.  A  Gontntvem  bad  arisen 
between  the  Mtmtaniats  and  the  CaUtolics  as  to 
the  powers  possessed  by  the  Church  to  admit  to  her 
communion,  and  grant  absolution  to  those  who, 
af^r  I>i|)tiam,  had  been  guilty  of  a  dagiant  breach 
of  cbaatity.  The  rigid  followers  of  the  Phrygian 
closed  the  gates  of  foitgntsatm  against  even  the  re- 
psDtaBl  sinnM,  the  oitho^  advocated  the  milder 
ooetcine.  Aluoogb  Tettnllian  bad  fbimerly  sup- 
ported the  latter,  to  a  certain  extent  at  least  (sen 
de  Poeni.  7,  comp.  ad  Martyr.  1 ),  he  here  steinl} 
supports  the  opinions  of  his  new  friends. 

III.  Works  probably  writtbn  aptir  hi 
BBCAUS  A  MoNTANiRT.  —  2*2.  Adoeriau  Va/nH' 
tmasofc  An  attack  upon  the  fantastic  mysticism 
and  reveries  of  Valentrous  and  his  disciples  [Va- 
LKNTlNUs],  It  has  been  remarked  that  there  is 
a  very  close  resemblance,  amounting  in  some  cases 
to  an  identity  of  thooght,  and  even  of  enpression, 
between  this  worit  and  the  first  book  of  Irenaeoa 
on  the  same  subject 

28.  Ad  So^mlam  A  remonstrance  addmsed 
to  Sc^mla,  governor  of  Africs,  who  waa  bitterly 
assailing  the  Christians,  urging  upon  his  attention 
the  injustice  and  danger  of  the  course  which  he  was 
pursuing  — niyiist,  bnause  the  objects  of  bis  attacks 
wen  the  roost  bannlsss  and  most  loyal  adherents 
of  the  emperor  —  dangerous,  beeanae  God  bad 
already  on  many  occasions  manifested  his  wrath 
bypunishing  in  this  worid  those  who  persecuted 
his  people.  In  the  last  section  he  paiticalarly  al- 
ludes to  a  portentous  darkening  of  the  sun,  which 
took  fdace  during  a  pul^  assemidy  at  Utica,  and 
this  IS  by  some  commentators  bdieved  to  have 
bem  the  great  edipse  of  a.  d,  210,  The  captore 
of  Byzantium  also  is  ^ken  o^  which  took  place 
in  A.  n,  196. 

24.  De  SpeelaciiiiM,  Preparations  on  a  great 
scnlc  were  in  progress  nt  Carthage  for  celebrating 
with  all  pomp  certain  public  games.  This  tmct  ta 
a  solemn  denoncistion,  addrowed  to  all  tiiie  he- 
lievera,  against  taking  any  mrt  in  s«Gl),«biUtiop8, 
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wliicli  wore  inrenud  by  devilt,  and  wen  cmlcnktad 
to  awkken  and  cherish  feelinga  and  paMiniw  alto- 
gathw  iMOMUtanl  with  the  Chriuian  profewion. 
Xlmaiaf  nippoac  that  tkia  and  tht  IbUavtiig  pieee 
warn  callod  i«th  by  the  njoidnffa  at  the  tannimr 
tioD  of  the  civil  war  by  tfa«  death  of  Niger  (a.  D. 
194)  and  of  Albinos  (a.  d.  197).  Others  beUeve 
that  the  prepantioM  referred  to  were  Ibr  the  Secu- 
lar tiaraea,  which  eommenionied  the  conpletioo  of 
the  eighUi  great  century  of  Itwae  (a.  d.  2U4). 
This  diversity  of  opinion  npoa  such  a  pohtt  ia  is 
itself  sufficient  to  prove  that  the  histArical  wlhwiitwi 
are  of  a  vague  and  genemi  eharacter. 

2.5.  Oe  IdoUJairia.  (^imposed  for  the  purpose 
of  warning  Christians  that  not  tboae  only  were 
goilty  of  idolatry  who  actually  offered  sacrifice  to 
ialte  gods,  but  all  who  oantribnted  in  any  way,  di- 
rectly or  indirectly,  to  the  tupport  and  difivsion  of 
the  p«^ular  religion  by  fabricating  images,  by  as- 
sisting in  the  construction  and  decoration  of  templet, 
consulting  sootJiiayen  and  asttologera,  by 
beii^  prasent  at  heathen  solennitiea  or  fativitte*. 
In  coiidusion,  it  is  asserted  that  no  true  beUevei 
can  hwfully  accept  any  public  office,  nor  even 
serve  as  a  aoJdior  in  the  amies  of  the  lUte. 

26.  £k  aUirn  AntMnm  Uiri  II.  On  the 
folly  and  sin  displayed  by  women  in  devoting 
much  time  and  anxious  cue  to  the  decoration  of 
that  body  which  they  onght  to  ba  willing  and 
eager  to  ncrifica,  at  anf  manent,  in  the  aBrnM  of 
Christ. 

IV.  WoBES  coNCUNtirs  wuoB  tmramo 

CHTAIM  CAN  Bl  PRONODHCIID.  —  27.  Apolopia. 

A  formal  defnica  of  Christianity.  Much  diSerwiee 
of  opinion  has  bean  expressed  by  the  eariier  ec- 
clesiastical historians  as  to  the  time  when  and 
the  place  wfam  this  wodc  was  wipoaad.  as  wM 
as  with  nffud  to  the  persau  to  whaa  the  appeal 
is  made.  It  is  now,  iiowaver,genarally  admitted 
that  it  was  written  at  Carthage,  and  that  the 
"  Praesides,"  "  Inperii  Romani  Antistitas  "  (**  vo- 
bia...ia  apoto  M  in  ipse  vertioe  civitati*  praesi- 
denttbqa**)  addressed,  must  have  been  the  chief 
kagjstiates  of  the  African  ptovince.  The  precise 
epoch  at  which  it  was  dnwn  up  is  still  a  quostion 
open  to  discussion.  We  find  clearly  indicated  a 
period  of  persecution  against  tho  church,  of  intes- 
tine discord  in  the  state,  and  <^  attacks  npon  the 
dominion  of  Bomo  mioas  bariMuwis  tribes, 
ospedally  the  Partbians,  a  aeries  of  condithnis  all 
of  which  ware  fulfilled  by  ev^ts  which  occurred 
dmring  the  leign  of  Severus ;  but  here,  lu  elsewhere 
in  TertuUian,  the  historical  allusions  are  couched 
in  such  general  and  vague  terms,  that  it  ii  impos- 
■ible  to  &c  with  conlidence  on  any  one  known 
mat. 

The  Chriitiantat  llw  doMof  thoMoondcantGrr 
were  compdied  to  maintain  a  perilous  strog^ 
both  with  the  govemmeut  and  the  populace.  By 
the  former  their  npidly  increasing  numbere  wen 
viewed  with  jealous  ^preheasion ;  for  not  only 
did  the  multitudes  who  professed  the  new  iitith 
openly  avow  their  contanpt  and  abhonenee  of  the 
gods  reverenced  by  tbe  constituted  authorities,  and 
refuse  to  partiripate  iu  any  of  their  rit«f,  even  in 
the  sacrifices  o&red  up  for  the  Btifety  of  the  etn- 
perors,  hut  tbe  dose  CMrespoudence^  onion,  and 
organiaotion  which  existed  among  all  the  members 
of  the  diffluent  cborchea  induced  the  rulers  to 
Miipget  that  leligion  wac  in  this  case,  metdy  a 
eaannint  ckadt  wuployed  to  hid*  the  btrigoca  of 
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a  widety-i^ead  politieal  oasobiaatiaB.  Oy  t^ 
nuMW  ignorant  portion  of  the  crowd,  an  the  otirt 
hand,  Ikair  bold  repudiatioD  of  tht  popular  aaei 
was  f^aiM  as  an  «Mt  avowid  of  aboolola  aiheom, 
and  evw/  apeofas  of  Tioe  and  crima  wen  ■phwi- 
tatingly  asmbad  to  a  class  of  men  who  woe  be 
lieved  to  have  east  off  all  the  lestiainta  uB^ooed 
a  Ctar  itf  Dirine  wiath.  Even  thoa*  wbo  did  ast 
admit  without  question  the  extravagant  rasmn. 
fabricated  by  intolerance  and  folly,  and  wtio  kocv 
•noi^  of  the  real  state  of  the  case  to  ttH  wnaKf 
that  the  broad  aocutation  of  total  unbelief  cnuJ 
not  be  lapporled,  still  looked  upon  tb«  CluiatiaaB  i* 
wild  bnatics  who  paid  homage  to  new,  foul,  ai. 
recognised,  and  thestfors  onlawfal  lieiuea,  asJ 
who  were  io  cemeqaeace  amenable  to  thoaa  mow: 
laws  which  denouneed  pnaishtaeut  tipoit  all  whs 
introduced  fbnign  aapentitionB  vriiluMst  tlie  taar- 
tion  of  the  aenale.  Hence,  the  mw»  &et  tfaK  > 
man  was  notoriously  a  Christian,  waa  beM  ly 
many  governors  to  bs  a  cause  suSciaiU  to  jaaiMj 
the  im]HrisoniMnl  or  even  tbe  deatli  of  tbe  ieci- 
vidoal  in  Um  abaepce  tt  all  proof  of  any  ipiaiir 
oflenee,  while  the  oeeamoce  of  any  pablic  dvaMff 
was  conridered  1^  the  rabble  as  a  demonatiatioa  d 
Divine  displeasure,  called  forth  by  the  blnspbLwr. 
of  the  hated  infidels,  whose  instant  deatractiM 
they  clamocottsly  demauded..  Tba  object  of  Tec- 
tulliaa  in  Aia,tbaBioatalabonttoof  all  luati«aiis<& 
ia  to  Miriiat  nd  rape!  thaK  attacks,  to  pasiit  as: 
how  wdbuded  wan  tba  fan  aniertaiDed  wii 
respect  to  tbe  loyalty  of  the  ^ristiasia,  bow  ftl»t 
the  changes  of  atbeiMH  and  immoiality,  bow  lum 
sonable  the  prejudices  of  the  vulgar^  He  bejEiiw 
by  Gomphtining  of  the  un£umess  with  which  t&rs 
ware  treated  in  courts  of  justice*  Nnce  ahey  aiuu- 
wen  eoademped  without  a  hoaru^  and  withoki 
htmg  impeaahad  of  aay  definite  ccaaa, 
which  they  ben  being  held  as  a  anffictent  evidi-ui 
of  ^t,  while  their  enemies  wan  ■>  igaotant,  tku 
they  fraquently  mistook  the  real  name,  and  auW;^ 
tuted  aa  appeUalion  altogether  diflemit.  Ue  tim 
pnwceds  to  deraonstnto  how  atlarly  absurd  •«» 
die  tales  in  common  cicculatien,  that  they  praciixd 
itifanticide,  and  were  guilty  of  groso  dehnucberr  u 
their  holy  aasembliea ;  he  explains  that,  £ir  am. 
being  athUsts,  they  p^  tbe  moat  solenn  adontiiM 
to  the  only  tme  Ood,  lejecting  the  woiahip  h 
dead  men  and  at  aril  a^ta,  Mtrting  at  the  aamr 
time  upon  the  Geatilea,  with  peat  fbraa  and  effcci. 
tbe  reproaches  of  eraelty  and  inpnrity  in 
brating  lacned  ohservanoes,  and  exposing  niaay  J 
the  most  praminent  follies  and  abominations,  whici 
were  aiingled  with  the  heathen  oereaoniea.  U« 
next  calls  attention  to  the  rhmwitanrr  that,  &r 
from  being  bad  aubjeeti,  tbey  yam  bowtd  by  their 
Scriptural  to  ntaBit  ihenielvai  to  the  temporsl 
powers,  and  tbat  in  pvblic  and  private  tbty  joined 
in  ferveat  prayer  for  the  emperor ;  that  fisr  £na 
cherishing  haUed  against  the  human  raee,  forgi ti- 
neas of  memiea  was  one  of  the  leading  principle  if 
their  moral  code  ;  that  their  meetings  wen  all  of  a 
hanaleaa  and  dmot  diaiacter  eoca^od  entiieh- 
wilh  h(dy  Mdiaancee  and  ^piiitaal  "fmniniimi': 
that  fiw  from  being  the  canae  9i  miafin^ 
tonea,  it  was  notoriont  that  the  moat  todble  visita- 
tions had  often  been  mitigated  by  their  auppli- 
catiima ;  and,  fyuHlj,  that  the  greatest  hisa  and 
danger  would  ariee  to  the  atato  should  it  peniat  in 
alienatiDg  by  penecntion  meb  a  annnmaa.  ioefr 
fensire,  virtue  os,  and  wcU-di^OMd  ci- 
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tizenk  Hs  Mndadu  hy  teplTUg  to  mhw  ■T""*"*' 
who  were  ctmtcnt  to  aiapange  Chrutuuu^  bj  n- 
preseotiog  it  u  merely  a  new  £>nn  of  phiiosopky, 
whoM  doctrioei  were  either  horrowed  from  the 
•paeulationi  of  othcn,  or,  when  aapaal,  were  leu 
brilliant  and  impnmvo  tlua  thow  enfitrced  by  the 
older  theoriitai  It  it  urged  agaiiut  thij,  in  Ute 
first  place,  that  the  effect  produced  liy  Chriitiani^ 
upon  the  liTca  and  duncten  ot  ita  votaries  was  of 
a  deacription  very  difoent  fioro  and  rerj  auperior 
to  that  which  jwulted  from  the  discipline  of  any 
philosophic  sect,  and,  in  the  second  place,  that 
those  who  looked  upon  Christianity  in  this  light 
were  bound,  at  least,  to  extend  to  it  the  same  tole- 
cation  which  they  granted  to  all  other  schools. 

28.  Ad  ATolwiMi  LUin  11.  The  ^logy  is  ad- 
dressed specially  to  the  Roman  magistrates :  these 
Itooks  appear  to  be  intended  to  prore,  in  like 
manner,  to  the  satisfiution  of  the  heathen  puUic  in 
general,  that  the  prejudices  cherished  tomrds  the 
Christians  were  altogether  grouitdleu,  and  that  the 
chajTgea  of  imnwiality,  rice,  and  unnatural  ccoelty, 
preflund  agaiiut  tbem  by  Uieir  enemies  were  abso- 
lutelr  blie  ud  calnmnions.  The  second  book 
which  is  deroted  to  an  exposition  of  the  absurdity 
of  the  popuUr  theology,  of  the  ^ods  whom  the 
vulgar  worshipped,  and  of  the  ntes  which  they 
celebrated,  is  from  the  natnre  of  tba  anlyect,  and 
from  the  nmnber  of  curious  facts  whkh  it  records, 
pardcnlariy  inteiesUng,  but  is  unfortunately  in  a 
very  mutilated  condition.  Indeed  from  the  nume- 
rous blauki  and  imperfections  which  occur  through- 
out, tmd  &om  the  circumstance  that  many  of  the 
arguments  employed  are  identical,  both  is  aubstaace, 
■i^  frequently  ui  words,  with  thoae  fattrodoeed  in 
the  Apology,  it  has  been  coniectored  that  the  latter 
ought  to  be  legarded  as  the  mushed  performance  of 
which  this  treadle  is  menly  a  nmgh  draught,  never 
intended  to  fitnn  a  lepamte  or  complete  woric. 

29.  De  ThiAMomo  ^MtMoe.  A  developement  of 
the  argnmeot  tat  the  unity  of  God  and  the  reality 
of  a  fhtnnitita,  derind  from  Um  fointe  peBotptions 
and  feelii^  of  the  aonL  We  find  in  the  fifth 
charter  a  lefbrence  to  the  Apology. 

30.  De  PaOio.  Tertullian  havinf^  exchanged 
the  ordinary  gnim^t,  which  he  bad  hitherto  worn 
in  common  with  bis  fellow-citiiens,  for  the  Palliom, 
and  having  been  ridiculed  in  consequence,  here 

'   defends  himself^  by  aivuing  that  there  is  nothing 
unnatural  nor  anpreoe&nt^  in  a  change  of  dress, 
and  that  the  pn  in  question  was  pecoliariy  con- 
venient and  suitaUe  for  those  who  desired  to  avoid 
all  vain  display  in  the  decoration  of  their  person. 
But  to  what  class  of  penoni  tba  Pdliom  poperiy 
beUnged,  whether  It  was  the  habit  assiimed  Iqr 
philoHphen  in  getMial,er  by  Chriatians  as  a  body, 
or  Iqr  pte^Tters  only,  <»  1^  thoae  who  hdd  chum 
to  pMwiar  nnctity  and  austerity,  are  qoesUons  to 
which  no  one  has  yet  been  able  to  nake  a  satis- 
fiutory  r^y.    According  to  the  Tiewa  entertained 
upon  this  pmnt  the  date  of  the  oieca  hu  been 
wiondy  detenniDed.   Soma  woola  refer  it  to  the 
tima  when  the  author  first  embraced  Christianity, 
othen  to  the  epoeh  of  his  ordination  as  a  priert, 
Athen  to  the  period  of  his  convetnon  to  Montaniuo. 
Neatider  lupposei  that  he  assumed  the  peculiar 
dm*  of  the  aseetica  upon  the  deadi  of  lis  wife, 
■ad  hmdme  that  Sefenui,Ciraalla  and  Oeta,  are 
indicate*  by  the  voids  **Pnuientis  imperii  triplex 
virtn,"  an  sapresiion  whidi  hu  been  diSerently 
inieiprsted  by  olhan. 


81.  Advenu  Hmrmogmtm.  Hexmoganes  was 
an  A&icao,  a  paintsr  by  profiMsion,  who  at  one 
time  bad  been  an  orthodox  believer,  but  hanag 
Allien  away  fkom  the  frntb  now  awiBtainad,  that 
God  had  net  mated  the  uiivww  out  of  nothing 
and  agned  with  the  Stoics  in  the  dogma  that  matter 
had  existed  from  all  eiemity. 

The  merits  of  Tertullian  as  an  aathor  are  of  a 
very  chequered  character.  He  eridoatly  was  deeply 
imbued  with  all  the  learning  of  the  age  to  whim 
he  belonged,  and  was  familiar  with  the  moat  ed»> 
biated  poets,  historiaas,  jurists,  Kators,  and  phil&- 
sophen  of  Greece  and  Rome.  Nor,  indeed,  doea 
he  manifest  any  inclmation  to  dissemble  these 
accomplishments,  for  be  peipetoaUy  calls  to  his  aid 
iUiistratians  and  technicwitiea  bomnred  btm  evoiy 
departmnt  6t  literature  and  snenee,  daaslinp  n« 
with  a  pompoua  amy  of  opinions  and  aathwitiea. 
But  while  it  is  impossible  to  question  his  erudition, 
no  one  can  defend  his  stjle,  which  exhibits  in  a 
most  repulsive  form  the  wont  fiuilta  of  an  ill- 
cnltivated  taste.  It  is  in  the  highest  dwreemuglt, 
abtapt,and  oboeure,  abounding  inb^£ldwdmo■ 
t^thora  and  extmvsgant  hyperixdeai  while  tha 
language  is  oiWitimes  uncotuh  and  almost  bar- 
barous, so  that  the  most  indulgent  critic  feels 
inclined  to  turn  away  in  disgust  from  pages  where 
he  it  perpetually  shodced,  startled,  ana  perplexed. 
On  tOB  other  hand,  the  extreme  liveliness  and 
fertili^  (tf  hu  imagioation,  tba  forcing  shaipneai 
of  his  wit,  the  trendiaat  edge  n  his  sarcasm,  the 
impetuoos  fMce  of  his  arguments,  which  bewilder 
and  Bton  even  when  they  &il  to  ccmvince,  and  the 
torrent  flood  of  .Inilliant  docUmatioD  in  which  hb 
glowing  conceptions  are  Bound  fbrdi*  tt  once 
excite,  amuse,  and  oTwwhum  tba  leader. 

His  authority  as  a  theologian  has  been  Tarionsly 
estimated  by  ecclesiastical  writers.  While  scmw 
appeal  with  confidence  to  his  decision  in  all  matteia 
of  controversy,  not  immediately  connected  with  bis 
peculiar  views,  othen  bnuding  him  with  the  title 
of  a  perverse  heretic  reject  his  teatiaMKiy,  all 
pointo  alike,  as  alto^^tha  wtothteaa.  It  aena 
absolutely  nccesary  in  this  matter,  if  we  wonld 
arrive  at  a  £ur  and  practical  conclusion,  to  separate 
opinions  from  facts.  The  opinions  ofTenuUian, 
even  when  expressed  at  a  period  when  his  ortho- 
doxy was  beyond  suspicioc,  bear  such  evident 
marks  of  an  excitable  temperament,  and  of  rash 
impetuosity,  combined  with  harsh  and  gloomy  aace- 
ticiam,  that  they  ousht  to  have  bera  received  with 
distrust,  even  if  be  had  never  become  the  advocate 
of  gross  erron ;  but  when  we  lemember  the  ab- 
surdities into  which  he  was,  at  a  nbaeqnent  period, 
actually  betrayed,  we  must  coonder  his  jw^ment 
as  disabled.  At  the  same  time,  since  we  have  not 
the  slightest  reason  to  suspect  that  he  was  evcx 
guilty  of  wilful  deception  or  misrepresentation,  we 
may  accept,  without  hesitatioa,  the  facu  which  he 
records.  How  large  a  mau  of  most  curious  and 
valuable  {nfimnation  on  the  doctrine  and  diaeipiine 
of  the  draieh  in  the  second  and  third  centnriea 
may  be  collected  tnm  his  works,  will  be  at  once 
seen  by  consulting  the  very  able  and  eUborate 
analysis  by  the  Biuiop  of  Lincoln.  The  conduct  of 
Cyprian  is  at  once  cnaracteristie  and  inatmctive. 
It  is  recorded  that  he  never  allowed  a  day  to  pass 
without  reading  a  portiui  of  TertulUan,  and  that 
he  was  wont  frequently  to  ozclami  to  his  eonfi- 
dcntia)  Attendants,  **  give  me  my  master."  Rut 
ahhongh  the  cautious  prdate  donbtleu  derired 
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great  pleuon  ud  profit  from  theie  itudiet,  and 
iilttioafth  hb  ttylt  omn  erident  mivks  of  thu 
familtKr  intercotmp,  «a  no  oooMion  doe*  h« 

«T«r  nm  TvtnlUn,  or  gin  *  qnotadon  fmn  hi* 
vorin.  a  m*  umUc^oi  that  altbsagh  lie  fbond 
him  an  agieeable  oompamoRt  he  coiuidered  him  u 
no  nfe  guide  for  himMlf  or  othm,  uid  wu  by  no 
menit*  deunna  tA  proclaim  hi>  intimacT'  with  a 
prnonage  of  inch  doubtfiil  repntation. 

In  addition  to  the  list  given  above  Tertullian 
mu  the  author  of  wTeral  woriu,  tome  of  whidi 
had  been  loat  even  in  the  thne  of  Jenmw.  The 
titlet  only  of  ttie  following  have  been  preaerred, 
and  tome  of  them  are  doubtful,  1.  De  FettHms 
Aaron.  2,  Ad  Amicum  PkUoDpkmm.  S.DeOrnnt 
Ammtie.  4.  De  ^  fideUum,  &.  De  Paradim, 
&  Dt  EedaaL  7.  D»  Ammae  Sttmrntttkme.  8, 
De  Siq>entiiioM  SaeeutL  9,  De  Otne  et  Anima. 
10.  AdvenM  Apdliaooi.  (See  De  Came  Chndi, 
c.  8).  11.  De  Inammodk  NupHarw.  Tlie  fol- 
lowing have  tometimea  been  erroncooily  ascribed 
to  TertuUinn :  \.  De  TriuHaU.  2.  Da  OU*  Ju- 
tUuett,  both  of  which  belong  to  NoTatianns.  3.  De 
Htmtnbu*t  frequently  appended  to  the  tract  Dt 
FraeKripHom  Heniuorum.  4.  De  D^bttHtmibut 
Fitlei,  together  with  tereral  poem*  —  Sodtma ;  De 
f,iffno  VUae  ;  De  Judido  Domini  ;  Carmm  ad  Sna- 
torem;  Advem*  Afnrcionem  lAbri  Y,  &c. 

The  Apologia  wai  printed  before  any  other  worlt 
by  Tertnllianf  having  bean  pabUahed  at  Venice 
by  Beraardtnaa  Benalina,  foL  1483. 

The  firat  edition  of  the  collected  worke  wns 
printed  at  Bule,  by  Frobeniua,  under  the  editorinl 
inipection  of  Beatus  Rht^naiinR,  fol.  1521,  mid 
contained,  I.  De  Paiienlia  Liber,  2.  JJe  Oime 
CkrulL  3.  De  Returrectiotte  CarnU.  4.  De  Prae- 
ecr^HotK  Heretieonm.  B.Adrertiaomiut  ffaertaee. 

6.  Advermt  Judaem.  7.  Advemt  Maraonem 
Ziibri  V.  8.  Adxtema  HermogtHem.  9.  Advemt 
yalatttMianoi.  10.  Adverwtu  Prateata.  1 1.  De 
Ooroita  Militu._  12.  Aii  Martgrte.  13.  DePoem- 
Itntia,  \i.  De  Virgmibiu  veUuidi*.  15.  DeJ/alntu 
Mnlkrii.  DeCidtitFamMrmn.  17. AdUmrem 
Ubrill.  18.  DePuga  m  PmKMtieme.  19.  Ad 
ScnpmkiM.  HO,  DeBtkortatlomGieliltUia.  2}.  De 
Afanoffamia,  22.  De  PaUio.  23.  ApiJafttimt 
adtterait  gettUi.  Of  the  above  the  Advertw  omwt 
Haereaet,  a.  De  ffaerceibwt  is,  as  wc  hnve  already 
remariced,  spurious,  and  the  two  tracts  De  Ilubiiu 
Mvliebri  and  De  Onllu  Femmantm,  are  freqiii'iitly 
regarded  as  a  division  of  the  same  picco,  and  both 
included  under  the  latter  title.  Tlie  edition  of 
Oagnaeus,  fol.  Paris.  1545,  contained  eleven  addi- 
tional pieces.  I.  De  TrinUate,  2.  De  Ammac 
lietammio.  3.  De  Ammo.  4.  De  Speiiaritlh.  5. 
De  Baftimao.    6.  Conlra  Qmntieot  Scorpiacum. 

7.  De  fdololairia.  8.  De  Pmtiema.  9.  De  Jfjunia 
adeertta  Ptjfdikoa.  10.  De  CHu  Judaiek  Efn^ota. 
V\.  Dr  Oraiiom.  Of  these  the  De  TrinitaU,  and 
De  Cibii  Judaait,  belong  to  Novatianus,  but  the 
coileclioti  was  now  complete  with  the  exception  of 
the  two  book*  Ad  A'atiowt,  which  were  first  pub- 
lished by  Jac.  Gothofredns  (4to.  Genev.  1625)  from 
the  Cooex  Agobardi,  the  most  ancient  MS.  of 
TertuIIbn,  and  the  only  one  which  contains  this 
piecb 

The  best  editions  are  those  of  Pamelius,  fol, 
Antv.  1579,  and,  in  an  improved  fonn,  revised  by 
Franciacus  Junina,  Fianeck,  1  .^97  ;  of  Kigaltius 
tol.  Lntet  1634,  improTed  by  Priorina,  ful.  Lutet. 
1664,  167^  M.  Tenet.  1744  ;  and  of  Scmler,  cou- 
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eluded  by  Schuts,  6  vda  8vo.  Hal.  1770,  (N 
these  the  most  desinble  is  the  Venice  ediuacit 
1744,  altboogh  it  uafbrtunotely  abonodi  widi  tjp 
gnphical 

There  i>  en  ezoellent  edition  of  the  ZIto  PA. 
by  Salmaaini,  Bvo.  Lntet  1622,  Svo.  Li^.  h; 
1 656,  and  of  the  Apologetiau,  by  Haveicamp,  Ei:. 
Lng.  Bat.  1710,  reprinted  in  ue  Vesiioe  ei  a 
1744. 

(Lactant  r.  1;  Euseb.  H.E.  u.  2 ;  Hicm.* 
IL  53,  Epid.  ad  Magm.  Out,  ^id.ti 
Ptuilim. ;  Enaeb.  Ckrom.  a.  ann.  xii.  Sereri ;  Pnd» 
tinat. ch/v. ^oeret.  ed.Sirmond;  Aagastiii.de tfon 
Sfl  i  Vincent.  Lirin,  (hmmomiL  24  ;  Viu  TeitniGK. 
edit.  Pamelian,  praenusa;  Allix,  Dimriaiiii  i 
T^rtafftM.  ViL  et  Ser^  Svo.  Par.  1 680  ;  &hnan. 
Ana/geie  Operum  SS.  Pairum,  ^  vol.  iii.  pp  1- 
636  ;  Noesselt,  de  Aetat.  Scr^  TsrimUim.  Dmk 

iii.  Hal.  1757—59  ;  SchSnemann,  SOtiaOemr* 
fruatLat.  vol.  i,  cap.  2;  0€/lnc)\,  de  Scripiorr.  Ftm 
Ijut.tex  prionmSfculonun;  Neander,  J^Mf^mo!^ 
^e.  8vo.  Beri.  1825  ;  MUnter,  Primordia  Eton 
A/rieax.  4to.  Hafn.  1829;  Kthop  of  BriBtoI(Mt 
of  Uneoln),  "The  EcclesiMtkml  Historr  of^ 
Second  and  Third  Centnriea,  illustrated  frmi  v 
Writings  of  Tertullian,"  2nd  ed.  Camb.  8t« 
1829.)  tW.R; 

TERTULLI'NUS.VOLCATIUS.  tribuDr.- 
thc  plebs  at  the  end  of  a.  d.  69.    (Tac.  h» 

iv.  9.) 

TERTULLUS  CORNlTTUa  rCofcHtitrf.: 

TERTULLUS,  Q.  PLAVITJS,  conaul  aullccu 
in  A.D.  iti-2.  (Faati.) 

TERTULLUS.  SCA'PULA,  conanl  in  * 
1 with  Tineius  Clemem.    (Dig.  '27.  lit.  9.  a  I 
Cod.  9.  tiLl.s.1). 

TERTULLUS,  SEX.  SULPI'CIUS,  cos. 
A.  D.  158,  with  C  Tineius  SacerdM.  (Fa»ti.) 

TESTA.  C.  TREBATIUS,  a  coni«nponn 
Cicero  Mid  of  the  achohra  of  Serviua  Sulpidas,  ** 
a  pupil  of  Q.  Comeliua  Mazimus  (C!c,  ad  Fam.^'' 
B  and  17;  and  Dig,  33.  tit.  7.  s.  16.  §  1.)  Cicrton- 
commended  Testa  to  C.  Juliua  Caesar  (fld  Fttm-  >  > 
5),  during  hia  proconaulahip  of  Oallia,  and  ia  i^ 
htiter  to  (.neaar  he  spoke  M  hin-aa  an  honest  n 
and  as  possessing  a  gtest  knowledge  of  the  J>> 
Civile.  (As  to  the  eipressiou  "  fiuniliam  dndt"  j 
Cicero's  Letter  to  Caesar,  see  the  note  of  Zimnwn. 
|i.  29!t,  n.  7  :  "quod  familiara  ducit,*"  means  '*<|iiu: 
pniccipiiiim  est).''  Trebatius  had  little  tasU  h 
inliiiary  matters,  but  still  he  kept  with  CMttr,W 
he  wrote  to  Cicoro  and  received  frnni  CicHo  vuiw 
letters  while  bo  was  in  Gaul  (Cic.  E^.  ad  Fam.  bk 
vii.).  It  appears  that  Caesar  offered  him  the 
of  n  tribune  without  requiring  the  discharge  of  i)k 
duties,  wid  that  Trebatiua  declined  it.  He  did  wa 
accompany  Caeaar  in  bia  second  British  expeditioit. 
but  he  probably  got  a  little  inured  to  oiiliian 
service  at  lost.  Trebatius  followed  Caeaar'h  peitv 
after  the  civil  war  broke  out ;  and  be  wrotr  » 
Cicero  to  tell  him  that  Caesar  thought  Ciceni  ougbi 
to  join  Caesar's  side,  or,  if  he  woold  not  do  ib^ 
he  ought  to  go  to  Greece  and  atay  out  of  the  wst 
(Plutordi,  Cicero,  c  37).  Suetoniua  (Cbmr.  I 
78)  tells  an  anecdote,  that  when  all  the  senstr 
approached  Caesar,  who  waa  sitting  in  front  of  tht 
tijmple  of  Venus  Genetrix,  with  the  decrees  whick 
conferred  extraordinary  honours  on  hioi,  Trebalioi 
advised  Caesar  to  rite  up  to  leceive  the  aenete,  f« 
which  advice  Caeaar  by  hia  caanteMDoe  showed 
his  dispieaaim.  Cicen-dedicated.to  Tiebatias  htl 
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book  of  Topica,  whiclt  he  wroto  to  explain  to  him 
thi&  book  AiittoUe.  The  lawyer  had  turned  it 
'.ver  in  Cicero's  libnuy  at  TuKulum,  but  he  found 
that  it  was  too  difficult  for  him  {Topka,  c.  1,  ad 
Fum.  vii.  19),  and  he  asked  Cicera  for  an  explana- 
tioD.  Trebatius  enjoyed  oonuderable  nputaUon 
under  Augoitus  a*  a  lawyer,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  whom  Aagustus  consulted  as  to  the  giving  a 
legal  effect  to  codicillL  Trebatius  advised  that 
these  informal  testamentary  dispositions  should  be 
•llowod  to  have  legal  efiect:  he  said  '^that  it  was 
very  osefiil  and  necessary  for  the  Roman  dtiwos 
that  this  should  be  so,  on  aeconnt  of  the  lon^ 
journeys  which  people  often  took,  during  which,  if 
a  man  could  not  miUte  his  lesuuneat.  he  might  yet 
makecodicilli"  (£Mf.2,tit.  25,  i)«Cor/H»^J.  Ho- 
race addressed  to  Trelutias  the  first  Satire  of  the 
f^econd  Book. 

Trebatius  was  the  master  of  Labeo,  who,  however, 
oftviidillersfnm  him  in  opinion  (Dig,  IG.  tit.  3.&1. 
$41  ;IS.  tit  6.1.1. §2).  In  the  passiige  last  referred 
tn,  the  opinion  of  Labeo  is  decidedly  right,  aud  thiit 
<if  Trebatius  as  cle.irly  wrong.  He  wrote  siiine 
Ifonks  (/I'iri)  De  jure  Civili,  and  nine  boi>ka  th 
/ieiijfioiuita  {Poryhyiiut,  (utI/oraL  Sat.  il  t )  ;  but 
Macrobios  (Sat  ai.  3)  quotes  the  tenth  book  lie- 
ligumma.  Trebatius  Is  often  cited  in  the  Digest, 
Imt  there  is  rio  direct  excerpt  from  his  writings. 
Pomponius  speaks  of  several  works  of  Trebntiue 
being  extant  in  his  time,  but  be  adds  that  his 
writings  were  not  in  ^reat  repute.  Ills  gram- 
matical knowledge  of  his  own  language  was  ridi- 
culously defective, .  for  he  said  that  l^icellum  wM 
composed  of  two  words,  lacram  and  celbty  a  blunder 
which  Cell i us  corrects  (vi.  C). 

The  letters  of  Cicero  to  Treli.itiu*  are  con- 
tained among  those  ad  FamUiarrs  (vii.  Ii — '2'!). 
(Grotius,  Vihu  JurueonwtU  ;  Zinimi-ni,  dcti-hiihU' 
deaKim.  PneatredUt,  I  p.297.)  [G.  L.j 

TETHYS  (Tqtfvs),  a  daughter  of  Umnus  mid 
Gaea,  and  wife  of  Occanus,  by  whom  she  niis  con- 
ceived to  be  the  mother  <^  the  Oceiinides  and  the 
nuincrous  rivcr-gods.  She  also  educntud  I  Icra, 
who  was  brought  to  her  by  Uhea.  (Ilea.  Tlieinj. 
136,  337  Apollod.  i.  1.  §  3  ;  Plat.  Tim.  p.  40  ; 
Ov.  FtiM.  V.  81  [  Virg.  Georg.  i.  31.)     [L,  S.] 

TE'THICUS,  C.  PESU'VIUS,  one  of  the 
thirty  tyrants  eniunerated  by  Trelwllius  Pollio 
[AuHKOLue],  was  the  last  of  the  pret<-nders  who 
lilted  Oaul  during  its  temporary  separation  from 
(he  empire  under  Gallienus  aad  bis  successor.  He 
was  of  noble  descent,  a  soiator,  a  consular,  and 
praefcct  of  Aquitanis  at  the  period  when,  after  the 
death  of  Postumus,  of  Ladianus,  of  Victorinus, 
and  of  MariuB,  in  rapid  succession,  the  supreme 
povrer  devolved  on  the  popular  Victoria,  who, 
feeling  unable  or  unwilling  to  undertake  a  task  so 
onerous  and  so  Fraught  with  danger,  petsuaded  the 
soldiers  to  accept  of  her  kinsman  Tetricus  as  their 
ruler,  and  he  was  accordingly  invested  With  the 
purple  at  Bordeaux,  in  a.  d.  267.  Claudius  Gotlii- 
cus  found  his  attention  aud  resources  so  fully  occu- 
pied by  the  wild  tribes  on  the  Danube  and  the 
coasts  of  the  Enxine,  that  he  couudered  it  inipo- 
litw  to  caamence  hMtilitiea  against  a  chief  who 
maratmned  tnnquillity  and  oraer  throughout  tiie 
limits  of  Fiance  and  Spain,  and  kept  at  bay  the 
barbarians  on  the  Rhenish  frontier;  indeed,  we 
insj  conclude  from  medals,  that  he  not  merely 
tolented,  but  acknowledged  the  authority  of  his 
find.  Upon  the  accession  of  Aurelian,  howerer, 


Tetricus,  if  we  can  believe  the  concnzring  testimony 
of  Pollio,  Victor,  and  Entropius,  harassed  and 
alarmed  by  the  insolence  and  &ctioue  spirit  of  his 
troops,  privately  invited  the  new  severe^  to  re< 
lieve  him  from  a  load  which  he  found  i&toIoaUe, 
and  betrayed  his  army  to  defeat  at  the  great  battla 
of  Chalons.  [Aurslianus.]  It  is  certain  tfiat 
although  Tetricus,  along  with  his  son,  in  the  guise 
of  captives,  graced  the  triumph  of  the  conqueRH", 
he  was  immediately  afterwards  treated  with  the 
greatest  distinction,  appointed  corrector  of  the 
whole  of  Italy,  and  even  addressed  by  Aurelian  aa 
comrade,  colleague,  and  impeiator.  Retiring  sub- 
sequently into  private  liie,  he  died  at  a  very  ad- 
vanced age. 

(Every  circumstance  omnected  with  the  historr 
of  Tetricus  has  been  collected  and  airanged,  with 
great  indujstiy  and  learning,  by  De  Rose,  in  a  d  is- 
sertation  contuncd  in  the  Mimoint  de  CAtadamiu 
de  Sciemea  ft  Bdlet  Lettrei^  voL  xxvi.  p,  504  ;  sea 
TrebeU.  Pull.  TVf?-  7>nims.  xxiii. ;  Aurel.  VicL  de 
Ctifs.  XXXV.,  EfiU.  xxxT. ;  Eutropb  ix,  9  ;  Zonar. 
xii.  -27.)  [W.  R.] 


com  OF  TXTRICIIS  BBNIOK. 

TETRICUS,  JC.  PESU'VIUS  PIVE'SUS, 
twenty-fourth  on  the  list  of  Pollio,  son  of  the  pre- 
ceding, although  a  child  at  the  time  of  his  father's 
elevation,  was  forthwith  produmcd  Caesar.  Whe- 
ther lie  subsequently  received  the  title  of  Augustus 
is  a  matter  of  doubt,  since  the  evidence  afforded 
by  medals,  our  surest  guide  in  such  matters,  is  in 
the  present  instance  indistinct  and  contradictory. 
He  shared  the  favour  displayed  towards  his  father 
by  Aurelian,  was  treated  with  distinction  by  the 
princes  who  followed,  and  passed  with  credit 
thniugh  all  the  grades  of  Senatnrian  rank,  Irans- 
mitting  his  patrimony,  undiminished,  to  his  heirs. 
The  house  of  the  Tetrici,  on  the  Caelian  hill,  «-as 
still  in  existence  when  Pollio  wrote,  and  contained  a 
picture  in  which  Aureliaa  was  represented  in  the 
act  of  investing  the  father  and  son  with  senatorial 
robes,  receiving  from  them,  in  return,  a  sceptre  and 
civic  crown. 

We  have  given,  above,  the  names  of  these  two 
personages  as  exhibited  by  Eckhel.  The  family 
designation  Pexueim  or  /'csufau*  seems  established, 
beyond  a  question,  by  coins  and  inscriptions,  but 
we  cannot  so  readily  admit  Pimmu,  which  Eckhel 
BUpposea  to  have  been  derived  by  the  son  from  a 
mother  Flvesa,    In  the  first  place,  Pesnnns  aai 


oonr  or  nmooi  jonior. 
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^Ttnu,  or  thrit  eoBtnetiiitu,  tn  nerer  fomid 
together  upon  the  tame  luece.  Secondly,  Pivisirs, 
IhvnCf  Pivu,  nd  Piv.,  oppeu  oidr  in  tbo 
■iItbt  uid  mutll  bnaa  coins,  ^  of  vhlcli  m  of 
rude  and  inferior  workmanthip,  while  the  gfdd, 
whidi  an  executed  with  cue  and  akiU,  present 
m^thmlf  C  Pk  TvnuctFa  CAfeh,  and.  unes  we 
■re  incHned  to  eondiide  that  Pheeoa  «M  a  ndi- 
pronunciation,  bjr  barbannu  Itpt,  of  Aaairfw,  and 
had  no  nnl  exUtence  aa  s  distinct  name.  (W.  R.] 

TETTIUS.  1.  P.  TwTiuB,  one  of  the  wi^ 
newes  against  VMres.    (Cic.  Verr.  i.  28.) 

2.  TsTTius  Dahio,  id  whose  honse  Cicero  took 
letbge  in  order  to  anid  the  nob  of  dodini.  ((Sc. 
ad  AO.  n.  8.) 

8.  Tbttius  Julukok,  in  some  pasai^ies  of 
Tad  tot  is  called  TWiu,  in  others  7>r«i'M,  but  Tet- 
tius  is  probably  Ebe  correct  fdnn.  (Orelll,  ad  Tac 
Hut.  ii.  85.)  He  was  the  cenunaoder  of  one  of 
the  three  Wians  statioiied  in  Hoem,  and  along 
with  his  fetbw-coimiisnia*  lecrived  the  consular 
ini^ta  ftom  Olho,  in  oonseqiieuie  of  a  nctory 
which  they  guned  over  the  Rbozolsni,  a  Banna- 
tian  tribe.  Shortly  afterwards,  Aponins  Satonii- 
nos,  the  soremor  of  Moeua,  made  an  attempt 
upon  the  life  of  Tettios,  who  escaped  across  Monnt 
Haemus.  He  took  no  part  in 'the  civil  war,  al- 
thonglL  the  Mon,  whidi  be  commanded,  etpoiised 
the  cause  of  Vespasian,  sad  pleaded  Tariona  delays 
which  prevented  him  from  joining  his  troops.  On 
the  triumph  of  the  party  of  Vespasian,  ne  was, 
notwithstanding,  aimointod  one  of  the  pnetors ; 
but  the  senate  wonld  not  allow  him  to  enter  npon 
the  dignity,  and  confeixed  his  office  apon  Flotius 
Oriphua,  on  the  1st  of  January,  a.  d.  70.  Do- 
nittan,  however,  almost  immediately  afterwards, 
nstored  him  to  the  praetorsfaip.    (Tac  HiM,  i  79, 

11.  BS,  iv.  39,  40.) 

TEUCER  (Ttwfpof).  1.  A  son  of  the  rivei^ 
.  god  Scamaoder  by  tin  nynph  Idaea,  was  the  first 
king  of  Troy,  whenoe  the  IVowu  an  sometimes 
adied  Tcv^fM.  (Herod,  vii,  122.)  Dardanns  of 
Samothrace  came  to  Teucer,  received  his  daughter 
Bateia  or  Ariabe  in  marriage,  and  anerwards  be- 
same  his  successor  in  the  kingdom.    (Apollod.  iii. 

12.  S  1  ;  Diod.  ir.  75>)  According  to  others,  Dar- 
danns was  a  naUve  prince  of  Troy,  and  Sraunandeg 
and  Teucer  immignted  into  Troas  from  Crete, 
bringing  with  them  the  worship  of  ApoHo  Smin- 
iheus.  (Strab.  xiii.  p.  604  ;  Serv.  ad  jlemiiL  108; 
Tsets.  ad  Lycopk.  29,  1302,  1306.) 

2.  A  son  of  Telomon  and  Hesione,  of  Crete,  was 
a  step-brother  of  Ajax,  and  the  best  archer  among 
the  Oredu  at  Troy.  (Hon.  //.  viii  381,  Ac.,  ziiL 
170.)  On  his  return  from  the  Trojan  war.  Tela- 
non  refused  to  receive  him  in  Sahuois,  becatise  he 
had  not  avenged  the  death  of  his  brother  Ajax,  or 
because  he  had  not  brought  with  him  his  remains, 
Tectnessa,  or  his  son  Eurj'saces.  Teucer,  there- 
fore, m  consequence  of  a  promise  of  Apollo,  sdled 
away  in  search  of  a  new  home.  This  ne  found  in 
the  island  of  Cyprus,  which  was  given  to  him  by 
Belus,  king  of  Sidon.  (Serv.  ad  Aen.  L  619.)  He 
there  married  Enne,  the  daughter  of  Cyprus,  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  Astoria,  and  founded 
the  town  of  Salamis.  (Tieti.  ad  Lgeopk.  447, 
450  ;  Pind.  Nam.  iv.  60  ;  AsMhyl.  Pert.  896  ; 
Eurip.  Helen.  87,  146,  &c. ;  Pans.  li.  29.  %  4; 
HoniL  Carm.  i.  7.  §  21.)  [L.  S.] 

TEUCER,  artists.  1.  A  distinguished  silver- 
chasn',  the  last  in  Pliny^  Ust  of  the  ea^atoru  who 
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flonriJied  A  Rome  in  the  list  «ge  of  the  repMe. 
Pliny  mentioDB  hfan  in  tfie  faHonig  ^mm,  Makmi 
tt  Tmm  onutariM  Jamam.    (K  itT.  zxniL  1^ 

s.  55.) 

3.  A  gen  .engraver,  three  trf  wboee  wotIcs  wt 
extant,  a^  by  toeir  bMntifttlexeention,  are  thovhi 
to  pnve  that  ^  artist  GDoU  not  fiecd  lac; 
thsn  the  time  of  AnguettiL  He  umj  tbeRCn. 
perh^is,  be  the  mma  as  tbe  fiiRgbfng^  (S^ 
CaLArU»,ti.;fL  BoMe,  Zettv  h  M. 
p.  156,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

TEUSI'ALES,  supposed  artht  [ZavxiAitn.] 

TEUTA  (T*&ra),  wifis  of  Agnn,  king  of  tV 
IHyrians.  assumed  the  aomngn  poww  on  tfr- 
detth  irf  her  husfanid,B.c.28I.  EbCed  liy  th^ 
successes  recently  obtained  by  lUyrum  arm 
[Agron],  she  gave  free  scope  to  the  pimtio? 
expeditions  of  her  sulnects,  whUe  she  benelf  fitted 
out  an  armament  which  attadced  the  coaet  of  ^Ki- 
ms, while  ScerditaVdas,  with  an  aimr  of  6000  ma. 
invaded  that  oonotry  by  land,  and  zednoed  tfe 
vrealthy  city  of  ■  Phoenice.  An  innrion  ef  thr 
Dardantans  soon  compelled  her  to  reeml  ber  form: 
but  she  had  meanwhile  provoked  a  more  dangtr- 
ons  enemy.  The  injuries  inflicted  by  the  llljriaa 
pirates  upon  the  Italian  merchants  had  at  le^tb 
attracted  the  attention  of  the  Roman  aenate,  wb-> 
sent  two  ambassadon,  C.  and  L.  ContncaniBs^ 
denumd  iatlsfiution.  But  the  bangfatr  tangu^ 
of  these  deputies  gave  each  offence  to  Uie  UlyrisB 
queen,  that  she  not  only  refused  to  comply  wi^ 
their  demands,  but  caused  the  yonngCT  of  tbe  tvn 
brothers  to  be  ■titTi"'*'"f^  on  Us  way  lionie.  (Po- 
lyb.  ii.  4,  6,  8 ;  Dion  Can.  Fr.  151 ;  Zooat.  vil 
19  :  Plin.  H.  N.  zxxiv.  6  ;  Uv.  ^pU.  xx.)  This 
flagrant  breach  of  the  law  of  nations  led  to  id 
immediate  declaration  of  war  on  the  part  of  ike 
Romans,  who  sent  both  the  consuls,  Cn.  Fnlriu 
and  A.  Postumins,  with  a  Heet  and  amy,  to  pi- 
nish  the  Illyrian  queen.  Meanwhile  Tenta,  who 
was  herself  engaged  in  the  siege  of  Issa,  had  ear> 
in  the  spring  (B.  c.  229)  sent  oat  a  laixe  fotre 
under  Demetrins  the  Pharian,  who  inade  bimaHf 
master  of  the  island  of  Corcyra,  and  laid  ai^  to 
Epidomnos.  On  the  arrival  of  the  Roman  fleet, 
however,  Demetriu  treacherously  surendaed  Coi- 
cm,  into  their  hinds,  and  \tat  eveiy  aaaiataDtT  to 
we  farther  qierations  of  the  two  eonaols.  These 
were  so  nnid  and  decisive  that  the  greater  part  rf 
Illyria  quickly  fell  into  their  hands,  and  Tenia 
herself  was  compelled  to  fly  for  refuge  to  the  stroi^ 
fortress  of  Rhizon.  From  hence  she  made  over 
tures  for  pea^  which  she  at  length  obtained  fratn 
tte  Roman  consul,  A.  Postumius,  in  the  ^ring  of 
s.  c  328,  on  condition  of  giving  up  the  gnater 
part  of  her  dominions,  and  restrainli^  her  subjects 
from  all  voyages  beyond  the  island  of  LisrusL  By 
this  treaty  she  appears  to  have  retained  the  no- 
minal sovereignty  of  a  small  territory,  while  his 
stepson  Pinnes  obtained  the  greater  part  of  her 
'  kingdom ;  but  we  do  not  meet  witli  her 

name,  and  it  is  probable  that  sfae  soon  after  abdi- 
cated this  small  remnant  of  power.  (Polyb.  ii 
9—12;  Dion  Cass.  Fr.  151;  Zonar.  viiL  19; 
Appian.  Illgr.  7-)  [E.  H.  B.] 

TEUTAMUS  (Tt&ra/iot),  a  Macedonian  offi- 
cer, who,  in  B.  a  319,  shared  with  Antigmes  the 
command  of  the  select  troops  called  the  Aigyras- 
pids.  or  the  services  by  which  he  had  nmed 
this  distinguished  post  vre  know  nothing.  When 
Eumcnes,  after  escainng  from  Nwa,  j«Kd  the 
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ArRTmf^id*  In  CHIiew,  Antigcnes  and  Teataniaa 
at  fint,'  m  obedience  to  the  orders  of  the  regent 
and  Olym^aa,  ^aced  tbemselTes  tinder  hn  eotn- 
maad,  bnt  thef  Mont^  ngarded  bin  with  je»- 
lou^,  ind  Tentannu  even  ntened  to  the  otertnnt 
it(  PtoleiBr,  and  would  bare  joined  in  a  ^t  against 
t'le  life  of  Eumenes,  had  he  not  been  diunaded  by 
his  more  pmdent  colleagne.  (EHod.  XTiii.  59,  62 ; 
PIuL  Eum.  13.)  But  thoHgti  they  eontinned  to 
foUoir  the  giudanee  of  Kamenes,  and  with  die 
troopi  onder  their  cmnmand,  bore  an  faDperiant 
port  fai  his  can^gni  againsl  Antigomn,  they  took 
erery  opportnni^  of  oisplajring  their  envy  and 
jealouBjr,  which  war  general  in  nin  tried  to  allay, 
by  avotdins  all  appesmnce  of  the  exercise  of  au- 
thority, [EuHSNKS,  p.  89,  a.].  During  the  winter 
campugn  in  Qabiene  (b.  a  316)  the  two  leaden 
of  Uie  Aiitynqiida  wen  tha  prine  moven  of  a 
plot  for  the  dettnietioo  of  Etroenes;  and  after  the 
Anal  action,  Tentannu  waa  the  first  n>  open  n<^ 
tiations  with  Antigonus  for  the  lecorery  of  ^e 
faf^gi^e  of  the  Ario'Taniida  by  the  betrayal  of  hia 
rival  into  his  hands.  (PlutfuM.  13,  le,  17.)  By 
this  act  of  treachery  he  proliaUy  hoped  to  secnre 
the  ftronr  of  AntJgomit,  at  well  as  to  supplant 
hie  own  colleague  or  leader,  Aatigenes ;  bat  we 
find  no  farther  mention  of  his  name,  and  it  is 
probable  that  he  was  sent,  with  the  greater  part  of 
the  Aigyiaspids,  to  pernh  in  ArachouL  (IMod. 
xiz:  48.)  [E.  H.  &] 

TBUTAmAS  (Ttoto^),  a  king  of  Larissa 
in  Thesttly,  and  fiUher  of  the  Pclas^  Xjethus. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  4.  f  4;  Han.  IL  it.  843 1  Tteti.  ad 
Lscfipk.  83S.)  [L.  S.] 

TElfTARUS  {Ttirapos),  the  origiiml  owner 
of  the  bow  winch  waa  oaed  by  Hendes.  (Lyoopb. 
Cats.  Se ;  Taeta.  ad  I^aopL  M,  468.)   [L.  S.1 

TEUTHRAS  (T<6e^).  I.  An  aiicient  king 
of  Htbis,  whv  received  Auge,  the  daughter  of 
Alens,  and  brought  up  her  sen  Tetephus.  From 
him  the  town  of  Teuthrania  in  Mysia  was  believed 
to  have  received  ita  name.  (ApoUod.  ii.  7.  §  4  ; 
Pans.  vitl.  4 ;  Strak  xii.  p.  371.)  [TaiPHtm]. 

2.  A  Greek  of  Magnena,  who  waa  dain  by 
Hector  at  Isaj.   (Horn.  //.  t.  705.) 

3.  An  Atbnian,  who  wao  believed  to  have 
founded  Teothnuiia  ia  Lacomn^   (Pnu.  iii  25. 

S  3.)  [I-  S.) 

TEUTI'APLUS  (TepTlMTAof),  an  Etean,  waa 
one  of  the  leaders  of  the  Pelopennesian  fleet  which 
was  sent  wider  Alddu,  the  Lacedaemonian,  aa 
admiml,  ta  support  MytSene  in  its  revolt  from 
Atheust  K  c  427.  The  Mytilenaeans,  however, 
had  surrendered  to  I^hea  before  the  friendly  ar^ 
nianient  reached  the  coast  of  Asia,  and  Teutiaplue 
then  endewTppred,  but  witbont  sneoeis,  to  pemiade 
Akidis  to  altcnpt  the  recovery  of  the  island  by  a 
sadden  attack.  (Thuc  iil  16,  29,  .^ft)    [R  B-l 

TEUTICUS,  an  lUymn  nohle,  whom  Gentios 
sent  as  ambasiadw  to  the  Roman  praetor,  in  B.  c. 
168,  to  b(v  for  a  truce.    (Liv.  zliv.  31.) 

TEUTOBODUS,  king  of  the  Tentom,  when 
they  wen  defeated  by  mrius  at  the  great  batde 
of  Aqaae  Sextiae,  in  a  &  103  [MARiits,  p.  955, 
b.].  According  to  some  authorities  Tentobodus 
wu  kSled  in  ^e  batUe  ;  according  to  others,  he 
wn  taken  prisoner  and  adorned  the  triumph'  of 
.MnriiiB.  (Oios.  T.  16 1  EntropL  v.  I  ;  Floras,  iii. 
3.510.) 

TEUTOMA'LIUS,  king  of  the  Saluvii,  took 
refuge  among  the  AUobroges,  nfcor  the  conquest  of 


his  own  peoi^  by  the  Romans,  in  n.  c  122^  (lir. 
BpU.  61.) 

THAIS  (eofc),  a  celebrated  Atbmmn  HetaeiB, 
who  accompanied  Alexander  the  Qreat  on  his  ex- 
pedition failo  Aria,  «r  at  kast  was  meaeot  en 
various  eocaaiona  daring  that  period.  Her  nama 
is  best  known  fmn  the  story  of  her  having  stimt^ 
lated  the  conqueror  durit^  a  great  festival  at  Per- 
sepolia,  to  set  fire  to  the  palace  of  the  Persian 
kings:  but  this  anecdote,  iniswidaliii  i1  as  it  baa 
been  by  Drydenl  bmoas  oda,  appeMB  to  rest  on 
the  Bole  RuuKirity  of  Clsitaidiu,  one  irf  the  hast 
trustworthy  of  the  hietoriaDS  of  Alexander,  and  is 
ht  all  piafaatnU^  a  men  bhle  (CMtanihas,  op. 
AAm.  m.  p.  576,  e ;  Diod.  zriL  73 ;  Hnt.  A^. 
33;  Cart  V.  7.  §S  3— 7 ;  J>iajm,GftikJjlm.^ 
247,  note.) 

After  the  death  of  AleiaDder,  Thais  attached 
bcrnelf  to  Ptdet^  Lagi,  by  irinai  ibe  Immbs  tha 

■mother  of  two  tvoa,  Leontiscat  and  Lagus,  and  of 

a  daughter,  Gireiie;  The  statomcait  of  Athenaeua 
that  she  was  actually  married  to  the  ^^ptixn 
kifig  may  be  doubted,  hot  be  seems  to  have  been 
warmly  attached  to  her,  and  brought  up  their 
children  in  ahnott  prince^  style.  (Atlien. 
xiii.  p.  576,  e.)  Many  Mocdotes  are  recorded  of 
her  wit  and  readiness  in  repartee,  for  which  shs 
seems  to  have  been  as  distinguished  as  for  her 
beauty.    (Id.  A  p.  585.)  [£.  H.  B.] 

THA'LAMUS,  P.  LircRiNitra,  P.  L.,  an  artist, 
whose  name  ai^tears  on  a  Latin  inscription,  with 
the  dnignatkm  a'.  corihtrIs  rABxn,  which 
Raoul-Rochette  explsns  as  tcuiptor  qfOorinUiam 
Mwf.  (Omter,  p;  dcrxxix.  8 ;  Mumtori,  Ties. 
voL  ii.  p.  cndxiii. ;  Oselli,  Inter.  Lot.  8d.  No. 
4181  ;  H.  Rodiette,  iMn  dM.Sdnrn,  p,  414. 
2d  ed.)  rP.  &J 

THALA3SA  (MAmm),  a  penonification  nf 
the  Mediterranean,  is  described  as  a  daughter 
Aether  and  Hemeta.  (Hjpn.' Pab.  Praef.  p.  2; 
Lncisn,  Dial  D.  Marin.  II.)  [L.  s!] 

THALA'SSIUS,  TALA'SSIUS,  or  TALA'S- 
SiO  (TitAaffO-Ms),  a  Rocnan  senator  of  the  time  of 
Romnhu  At  the  time  of  tiie  rape  of  the  Sabina 
women,  when  a  maiden  of  surpassing  beauty  was 
led  away  for  Thalasrius,  the  persons  conducting 
her,  in  order  to  protect  her  against  any  aeaaults 
from  others,  exclaimed  "  for  Thalasshis."  Hence, 
it  is  said,  arose  the  wedding  shout  with  which  a 
bride  at  Rome  was  conducted  to  the  bouse  of  hrr 
bridegroom.  (Liv.  L  9;  Serv.  ad  Am.  i.  651; 
Catnll.  61,  134.)  Others  connect  the  name  with 
the  Greek  rtAaala  (spinning  of  wod),  Kxpresrin^ 
the  chief  occupation  of  a  newly  married  woman 
(FesL  p.  351,ed.  Miitler;  Pint.  Qnnei/.  Aom.  31 , 
Romil.  15)  ;  or  rsgnrd  it  as  the  name  of  the  god 
inv^big  over  marriage.  (Dionys.  ii.  31 ;  Martial, 
xii.  42.  4,  iii.  93.  23.)  £L.  8.] 

THALA'SSIUS.  1.  Preefectni  PnwtoHo  of 
the  East,  under  Constnntiiin  If.,  possestied  great 
infiuence  with  this  emperor.  He  had  previously 
enjoyed  the  title  of  Comes,  and  as  such  was  sent 
by  Constantluo  on  an  embassy  to  his  brother  Con- 
stain  at  Petobio  in  Pannonia,  in  a.  n.  348  (Atha* 
nanus,  AptJ,  ad  ConMnM.  init).  As  pmcWt  of 
the  East  he  did  nl)  in  his  power  to  excite  the  bad 
passions  of  tiallus,.  and  to  inflame  Cnnntniicius 
against  hbn.  Thalassins  died  in  a.  n.  35:1,  and 
was  succeeded  by  Domitian  (Amm.  Marc.  xiv.  }, 
7  ;  Zorim.  ii.  48).  Godefn^  maintnhis  thai  Tbih 
lassina  could  not  have  died  eariier  than  A.  a.  WJ 
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becatue  lie  ii  uid  to  hare  been  at  tba  oenfmMe 
■t  Sinnium,  which  U  uiually  placed  in  thie  yaar, 
■nd  beeauae  the  name  of  Thalauiin,  praefectai 
pneUmo,  ocean  in  a  law  dated  a.  d.  3Ji7.  But 
TiUoneat  hM  ehown  that  the  conference  at  Sii> 
miuin  ought  prabablj  to  be  referred  to  the  jear 
851  i  and  a>  Amniano*  ezprewly  pboei  the 
death  of  Thalaauut  raA.lt.  the  TbalaHiiu 
mentioned  in  the  Uw  nw  ban  bean  pnwfMtu 

rtorio  of  lUyriciiiii.  The  nuittar  ii  dimuwd 
Tillnmont,  Htttoin  da  Empenun,  toL  it. 
note  xux.  Mtr  ConUamee. 

Thii  Thalauiui  appears  to  have  written  iome 
wttA  on  the  hiatory  of  hia  own  tiniea,  U  Suidaa 
(a.  c  9t^^tAo(}  quote*  hia  tcatinumy  leapeeting 
fab  oontenponrr  Thaophilna. 

3.  A  monk,  urad  in  the  deaerta  of  Libya,  about 
A.  o.  662.  liiere  are  extuit  foar  hecatontadea  of 
Tbfihueiua  addreaaed  to  the  preahyter  Paulua,  and 
entitled  Iltpl  (tyorit*  iynpaTtiat  irol  r^r  mri 
wvvf  ToAiTclat,  Da  emiiate,  etbu  eoxAbMrfM  tt 
iNoifu  reffimuM,  which  are  printed  in  all  the  Biblio- 
I4aaa«  Abvn.  (Fkbrie.  0iW.  Graw;  nd.s).  pp.  113, 
114.) 

THALEIA  or  THALIA  (etUfio,  eaXta).  1. 
One  of  the  nine  Muaea,  and,  at  kaat  in  later  timea, 
regarded  as  the  Mase  of  Comedy.  (Ilea.  Theog. 
77.)  She  became  the  mother  of  tiie  Corrhantea 
by  ApoUo.  (ApoUod.  i.  3.  §  4;  Plat.  Sympot. 
ix.  U.) 

^  A  daughter  of  Nereus  and  Doris.  (Horn.  IL 
xviii.  39;  Hes.  Tkeog.  248;  Virg.  Oeorg.  ».  338, 
.■lea.  V.  82S.) 

8.  A  daughter  of  Hephaeatua»  and  \(3  Zeus,  the 
mother  of  tbePalid.  (Serv.adidai.ix.fi84;  9teph. 
Bya.  t.  V.  woAudi.) 

4.  One  of  the  Charitea.  (Hes.  Ttteog.  900; 
Apollod.!.  1.  §3;  Pana.ix.S5.  81.)    [L  S.] 

THALELAEUS  (SoX^AwotX  •  jnnat,  lived  in 
the  time  of  Justinian,  and  was  a  professor  of  biw, 
and  probably  at  Constantino|de,  thourii  Uiere  is  no 
evidence  for  that  H«  is  ntntioiied  tuaong  the 
-  AnteceaaoHi,  to  whcmtha  ConatitntionOiiawwi,  Ac 
ia  addressed  ;  bat  be  waa  not  employed  with  Tri- 
bouian  and  others  upon  the  eompihition  of  any  of 
JnaUnian's  law  books.    Tbalelaeus  had  a  high  re- 

fiQtatioa:  he  wascalled  the  '*nye  of  juriaprudence." 
r^jM^uaqf  hfta^fiia).  His  great  worit  was  a 
Oreek  oomnMnlatTao  the  Code  «  Joadniati,  which 
was  divided  into  urea  porta.  The  firat  imd  moat 
extensive  part  ia  a  kind  of  introduction  to  a  know- 
ledge of  the  text  of  the  Code,  which  ia  properly 
called  t6  TX<fTef,  a  usme  sometimea  given,  but 
periiaps  incorrectly,  to  the  whole  cammentary.  The 
second  part  consisted  of  a  literal  (Ireek  veraioD 
(itaT(t  tMoi)  of  the  constitutions  which  existed  in 
lAtin  in  the  Code,  or  of  an  extract  only  6om 
thoae  which  had  been  copied  in  Greek  into  the 
aime  collection.  The  third  part  consists  of  ohwn  a- 
llona  on  tha  Oreek  and  Latin  Conatitutions. 

The  ocMnmentaiy  of  TbtklaMia  ia  the  moat  im- 
portant of  all  that  has  ibeen  wriuan  npon  tlie  cen- 
atitntions  contained  in  the  Code,  He  was  not 
satisfied  with  taking  the  ctmstitutiona  aa  they 

r Mr  in  the  Code,  but  he  consulted  the  texu  of 
original  conatituliona ;  for  inatance,  he  glvea  the 
I  eonstitation  L  (Cod.  2.  tit  (9)  10,  AiSnwv  Ad- 

\  vtmL)  mora  complete  than  U  b  in  the  Corpus 

Jaria ;  and  npon  ConatiL  L  (Cod.  2.       6.  Dt 
I  Aiaoe.  ^bcQ,  m  quotaa  a  text  of  Panlna,  which  b 

I  fanad  wwkan  abe.   Thia  commentary  waa  first 
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pabliabed  in  Meeimaa'a  Thcaunu*  in.  aad  v., 
and  dhwa  by  Heimbach.  Batil.  u  323—434. 

It  b  aomatimes  aaid  that  Tbalrlacu  wrote  a 
GomoMOtary  on  the  Novellne,  but  this  BOtsa*  is 
«ily  fbnnded  on  a  mistake  of  a  copyist,  who  m  a 
Mholiam  of  the  Basilica  on  Nov.  1  \&,  cl  5.  $  1.  ha» 
written  Thalelaeaa  tot  Theodoras.  Then  appon 
also  to  be  no  ground  for  thcepinton  that  Thali  li  ai 
tnuabted  the  Pandect,  or  that  Iw  wiata  a  cod- 
mentary  on  it.  (Mortrenl,  Hktain  dm  Dmt  Bf- 
M)i«M,  voL  i)  [O.  L.1 

THALELAEUS  (eoA^om)  or  TUAU.E- 
LAEUS  (OoAA^AauM),  Saint,  a  phyaidau,  wk; 
was  bom  near  Mount  Lebanon  in  Phoenicia  W 
Chrialiau  parents,  and  reeeirod  hw  medical  eiaa- 
tion  from  a  pbyaiciwi  named  llaenriaBi  wlw  had 
attained  the  dignity  of  Aichiater.  He  di^thvei 
an  all  occaaions  great  aeai  in  (iivonr  of  ChxiatiBBitT. 
and  acquired  conuderable  reputation  by  Us  »  [ 
dical  skill,  ao  that  aome  of  hia  cnraa  wen  aaid  ta  ' 
be  miraculously  performed.  He  attended  on  tit 
heathen  with  as  much  care  aa  on  Chriaoana,  aad 
waa  partionlariy  .charitable  toward*  tbe  past. 
During  the  peraecution  carried  on  againat  the  J 
Chriatians  in  the  ahort  reign  of  the 
Carinas  and  Nmneiianos,  Thalelaetu  waa  aetarc 
by  Tibniua  the  governw  of  Edesea  id  lfeaop»- 
tamia,  from  whooe  hands  he  is  said  to  bave  brea 
miracolously  delivared.  He  waa  aftarwaids  tak-s 
before  Theodorus,  the  governor  of  Aegae  in  Ctlicii. 
by  whom  he  was  exposed  to  various  tortorea,  aac 
at  laat  put  to  death,  a.  o.  284.  Hia  constancy' 
snd  hia  wonderful  deliverances  converted  sevmi 
of  the  byetandera,  and  among  the  reat  hia  feraxv 
tutor  Magarina.  Hia  momoiy  m  cebbcated  by  the 
Romish  Church  on  May  20.  {Atta  SiOKtarm^ 
May  20.  vol  v.  p.  ir«».)  [W.  A.G.] 

THALES  (SoA^t),  the  Ionian  philoaoph^r. 
araa  bom  at  Miletua  in  the  35th  Olympiad,  ac- 
cording to  Apollodorua  (Diog.  La&L  i.  37).  He 
ia  aaid  (Herod,  i.  74)  to  have  predicted  the  ec]i|»e 
of  the  aun,  which  happened  in  the  r^p  «f  tbr 
Lydian  king  Aljattea  (according  to  winan&'i 
caknlationa,  in  the  AUiamdL  4m-  KjM^  Akademm 
der  WUmuehafiM  m  Sarfia,  1812,  1813,  in  ihr 
year  a.  c  609),  and  under  Croeaus  to  lure  ma- 
naged the  diversion  of  the  course  of  the  Haln 
(Herod,  i.  75X  loi  later,  in  order  to  unite  and 
ttnngtben  the  loniana  when  threatened  bv  thr 
Peruana,  to  have  inatiUited  a  federal  onuici]  ta 
Teos  (lb.  170).  These  sutemenu,  and  the  mea- 
tion  of  Tbalea  in  the  booka  of  XaiopbajOM  and 
Hencbitaa  (Diog.  Laert  i.  33)  accord  very  w«U 
with  the  fedtoning  of  Apollodorua,  which  niav 
have  been  founded  on  the  statement  of  Demetriin 
Pbalereus,  that  Tbalea  received  the  ^>peUation  of 
the  Sage  in  the  time  itf  the  Athenian  aicfaom  Da- 
maaios  (Diog.  I^ert  i.  22).  They  cMifinn  at  the 
same  time  the  atatementa  re^Mcting  the  lonn 
duiation  of  his  lile,  which  extended  to  78,  or  evca 
90  mara  (Diog.  La&t.  i.  88).  In  the  diSucnt  lisu 
of  UM  seven  sages  hu  name  seem  to  have  stood 
at  the  head  (V^.  La£rt  i.  41,  &c  33  ;  oompL  Cic 
Aead.  ii.  37X  and.  as  his  wisdom  u  said  to  bava 
ahown  itself  in  political  aagacity,  ao  also  it  mani- 
Ei»t«d  itself  in  prudence  in  acquiring  wealth  (Anau 
Elk.  Nic.  i.  1,  comp.  Diog.  Latirt.  i.  26).  And, 
^neraUyspcakinji.tlM  above  hoooanble  designa- 
tion which  waa  given  to  thoaa  aeven  men,  denoted, 
not  sden^ic  inipiinr^  bat  man  of  aoond  ondar- 
aianding,  and  &med  lor  their  l^isbtiva  Tilants.  M  | 
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llicBBRKhui  had  ilcMidj  renamed  (Diog.  LaiirL  L 
10iCK.LaeL  2;  PlnL&fM. 8).  NewtbelmThaln 
la  alao  brniigbt  Ibrward  aa  tiia  originatoi  of  ^i- 
looophy  and  nuithematin  (ipxvi^t  tv*  ^itMTo- 
<f>Ias,  Ariit.  Mdajih.  L  3  i  Diog.  LaSrt.  i.  2S,  Ac. ; 
ApiJ.  jFTor.  c  iv.  p.  38.  Beroald},  and  with  good 
rraaon.  if  lie  fint  convinoed  himadf  <rf  the  necea- 
ait;  of  •nentific  proof,  and  attenptsd  it  in  phi- 
loao^y  and  nwtliwnatina.   In  the  btter  •omm* 
we  find  aUribntcd  t»  Urn  ooljr  pnob  of  pn>pod> 
tiooa  which  belong  to  the  fint  denwnta  of  geo- 
metry, and  eonid  not  poiubly  hart  pot  him  in  a 
position  to  calculate  the  •cUpae*  of  the  mo,  and 
tb«  conmof  the  hearenly  bodiea.  NeTertlieleea, 
that  careful  inqviier,  EadenuiB  of  Rbodei,  had 
attributed  to  him  both  theae  calculations  and  those 
inoofa  (Ding;  Larrt. Lc;  Procl. n  Etidid.  i  p.  x.  1 7, 
19,  44,  67,  79,  92).    It  is  possible  that  cominuai- 
cations  from  the  East,  where  greater  pn^ress  had 
been  made  in  astronomy,  came  to  the  help  of  the 
Milesian.    liie  Peripatedc  Hieronynma  had  al- 
nady  mentined  bis  stay  in  Egypt,  which  was 
doToted  to  oathenuUkal  pursnits  ( Diog.  Lacrt.  i.  27 ; 
comp.  Plin.  H.N.  xxxvi.  18).    Others  had  nttri- 
linted  to  him  jonmeys  to  Crete  and  Asia  (Diug, 
LaifrL  i.  47. 24.  ih.MeaBg.).  In  his  dogma  that  water 
is  the  origin  of  thii^  that  is,  that  it  is  that  out 
of  which  erery  thing  aiises.  and  into  which  every 
thing  resolTBs  Itself  Thales  may  have  feHowed 
Orphic  cosmogonies  (Arist  /.  c.%  Justin  Marl Cok. 
ad  Gr.  p.  7,  Paris;  Plut.  PlacU.  L  8,  &c;  comp. 
Ch.  A.  Brandis,  IfantUmcA  der  j/riediiidhnmUdiM 
PUhtopkic,  i.  p.  65,  &£.),  while,  unlike  thsm,  he 
sought  to  eslaUish  the  truth  of  the  assertion. 
Hence,  Aristotle,  imnediiilely  after  he  has  called 
him  the  originator  of  i^iilosc^y,  brings  forward 
the  reasons  which  Thales  was  beliered  to  hare 
adduced  in  confirmation  of  that  assertion ;  for  that 
no  written  derelopement  of  it,  or  indeed  any  book 
by  Thalea,  was  extant,  U  proved  by  the  expres- 
sions which  Aristotle  uses  when  he  brings  for- 
ward the  doctrines  and  pnxrfs  of  the  Milesian  (Xnn, 
lis  A'mim.  i  5 ;  ^urbr,  de  Ouia,  ii.  13),  nay, 
even  in  connection  with  the  above-mentioned  atary 
(i^iL  i.  1 1  ;  comp.  Pkt.  T^nsL  1 74,  X4yrr<u).  In 
other  ways,  also,  it  is  established  that  Thalea  left 
behind  him  nodsingin  a  written  fonn  (Diog.  lAcrt 
t.  23;  ThenisL  OraL  xxn.  817,  Hard. ;  SimpL  m 
Arat.de  A*.  LB);  i  metrical  worit  on  astronomy, 
Mttrihuted  to  him,  was  regarded  even  in  antiquity 
as  the  production  ofa  Samian  of  the  name  of  Pho- 
ca«  (Diog.  Lajfrt  i.  23).  Verses  in  which  Thaletic 
doctrines  and  expraaaions  were  embodied  (Diog. 
lioert.  L  84 ;  Pint,  rfs  PfO.  OnO.  p.  402,  e)  be- 
longed witboot  doobt  to  a  later  period,  and  to  attri* 
bule  commentaries  (JhrofUTi^uiM^futTa)  to  htm  or  his 
school,  ii  an  error  into  which  Joannes  Philoponna 
has  been  led  merely  by  the  words  of  Aristotle  which 
he  explains  {ii       iiwo/wigMMimivut,  d»  Anim. 
i.  2).   Still,  we  can  as  little  assume  that  Aristotle 
attrihttted  tin  dQCbines  and  thdr  piDofr  to  Thalea 
from  mem  oonjeetara  ;  he  attaches  mneb  too  de- 
cided an  importance  to  them  fi>f  that.  Besides, 
Theophrastus  seems  to  have  repeated  and  some- 
what modified  them  ;  and  Eudanus  had  distinctly 
stated  the  mathematical  propoaitiona,  for  wluea 
Thalea  adduced  proofa.    That  the  fruit  and  seeds 
of  things  are  moist,  and  that  wnimth  is  developed 
out  of  mt&tneas,  are  the  reasons  which  Aristotle 
i^ida  aa  tboae  which  may  have  led  Hiales  to  the 
■andon  thrt  watH  ii  the  origia  of  thinga.  Sa- 
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^idita  (nt  AritL  Pl^  C  6)  adds,  probably  aftct 
Theophrastus,  to  whom  be  refera  immediately  be> 
fim  Md  dUr,  diat  what  die%  dries  up,  and  that 
water  ia  what  holds  all  things  t<^tha:  and 
farther,  that  water  is  in  the  highest  degree  phMtk 
(•jpT^nrroi').  The  nyings  also  attributed  by  Aris- 
totle to  ThsJea,  that  every  thing  ia  full  of  gods  (d» 
Awim.  i.  6,  ^  411.  70,  Ben^),  and  that  the  soul 
■a  what  origmatct  molioii,  whraoa  also  be  attri- 
buted soul  to  the  nngDet  (ib.  I.  2,  pb  405.  19), 
betray  the  |weeo|9osition  that  it  is  by  Tlrtae  of  tlw 
indwelling  power  with  which  it  Is  pervaded,  as 
with  a  soul,  that  water  prod  noes  the  various  |^ 
nonena.  But  neither  the  doctrine  of  the  soul  of 
the  universe  (Stoh.  Ed.  Phjfi.  L  p.  54,  Heeren  } 
PluL  Phe.  i.  20),  nor  that  ofa  Deity  fbrmiog  the 
universe  (Cic  da  NaL  Dior.  L  10  ;  Job.  PhS^  ta 
Arid,  de  An.  p.  7}  which  Uter  writers  attributed 
to  him,  can  be  inferred  therefrom :  they  have  here* 
as  in  other  casta,  defined  more  precisely,  or  ampli- 
fied the  cautious  statenients  of  AriatolliB,  and  per- 
haps of  Theophrastus  (in  all  probabiU^  the  only 
authentic  sources  which  they  had  for  the  doctrines 
of  Thalea),  and  so  n^ke  him  teach  that  the  son) 
is  that  which  is  moved  eternally  and  by  itaelt 
( Plut.  Plac  jv.  S),  and  immortal  (Diog.  LaSrt.  i.  24), 
that  matter  ia  infinitely  divisible  (Stob.  £cL  Pi^ 
1  p.  319,  fta.)  and  witbent  void  spaoe  (ib.  878), 
dmt  out  of  water  firrt  of  all  the  Cnr  dentanU 
devekiped  themselves  (Ueracl.  Poiit.^A^&eBi.c 
22)  and  so  forth,  propositions  wbid,  as  may  he 
shovm,  PUlo,  Empedodes,  and  others  were  the 
first  to  lay  down.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

THALES  or  THALETAS  (eo^Ss,  9^^^t% 
the  celebrated  maaidan  and  lyric  jpoat.  The  two 
fotms  of  the  name  art  Uen  vaiietiaa  of  the  same 
word :  but  SoA^*  seems  to  be  the  more  genuine 
ancient  form ;  for  it  not  only  has  the  authority  of 
Aristotle,  Strabo,  and  Plutarch,  but  it  is  also  used 
by  Pausanias  (i.  14.  |  4)  in  quoting  the  verses 
composed  in  honour  the  musiciaB  by  bis  con- 
tempoiary  Polymnestns.  Neverthslsas,  it  ia  mora 
convenient  to  follow  the  prevailing  cutan  among 
modem  writers,  and  call  him  Thaletaa. 

The  podtion  of  Thaletaa  is  one  of  the  most  in- 
teresting, and  at  the  nme  time  most  diflicult  points, ' 
in  that  moat  iDteiasling  and  diScvlt  anbject,  tba 
eariy  hiatwy  of  Greek  mnsic  and  lyric  poeHy. 
The  moat  certain  fact  known  of  him  is,  fbrtimately, 
that  which  ia  alao  the  most  important ;  namely, 
th.it  he  introduced  from  Crete  into  Sparta  certain 
priiidples  or  elements  of  mnsic  and  rhythm,  which 
did  not  exist  in  Terpaader's  system,  and  thereby 
founded  the  second  of  the  mnsical  acbools  which 
flonrisbed  at  Sparta,  (Plut  d»  Mtu.  9.  p.  1 1 35,  h.) 

He  was  a  native  of  Crete,  and,  according  to  the 
beat  writeis,  of  the  city  of  Gortyna.  (Polymnes- 
tus,  ap.  Pans.  /.  o.  {  Pint  de  Mtu.  L  e.)  Suidns 
has  preserved  other  tndition^  which  asaigiied  him 
to  Cnoaana  to  Elyma,  (Suid. «.  oi,  for  the  arti- 
des  SeX^rw  IEf4'  wid  BaXifras  KMtaaims  refoc 
witbeiit  doubt  to  the  same  individual,  and  in  tba 
former  article  the  words  Ii  'lAAt^foi  ought  to  be 
:  cmnp.  Heuruus,  CVrf.  L  9 ;  Kiister,  ad 
loc;  MUller,  HuL  LU.  o/Grteet^  voLi.  p.  159.) 

Id  compliance,  according  to  tndition,  with  aa 
invitation  which  the  Spartans  sent  to  him  in  ebe* 
dieoce  to  an  otade,  he  removed  to  Sparta,  irbm^ 
by  tiie  aacnd  chancier  ttf  his  paeans,  and  the 
bnmaniaing  inflnenea  of  hk  marici  ba  iffMaed  th« 
wnthorXpoUoiwho  UvUtad  tba  a^vhh  • 
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flyn,  Koi  eotapowd  the  iwtioiM  of  tbe  citismi, 
who  mm  Bt  MiqiitT  with  each  otfasr.  (Pmm.  il  e.  ; 
Hmt.  Immn-  4  t  ^^ni%  Sttibt.  x.  pp^  4t(0» 
48St  M  Aiiiir.  orf«.  JUrt.  ii.  ^392,F»brib; 
JMiM.  r.  a.  A.  M.)  At  Sputa  Iw  bMMW  the 
kid  of  ft  new  kIhk4  (itantirTM'M)  of  flmrio,  wUeh 
■ppuMi  DflTW  aftannudt  to  hwre  b«eji  mpplanted, 
and  die  infliwiiee  of  which  waa  muDtftined  also 
XenodamiH  of  <^ti»n,  Xenooritni  of  Locria,  Po- 
ijmoM/tm  of  Colophon,  and  SmbcIh  of  Argos. 
(Pht;  A  JMml  I  c)  TheM  aatlNa  will  hs  m» 
■ined  aor»  fuNf  pmcndj ;  \mi  tfie  kriof  ovtlbia 
jut  j^ven  M  MOMwry  ftii  the  undentaading  of 
tke  moii(rfo^<al  iiivetltgatloii  which  fDllowa, 

In  iMdying  the  tarlj  bittor;  of  Onek  lyrio 
pootrj,  Rotbing  would  be  more  deairaUe,  if  il 
Wen  MMiible,  thin  to  Sx  tbe  mam  dates  of  the 
iruMhu  and  feata  who  flBumbotad  to  ito  deve- 
lopDent  I  thM  M  wa  nrigbt  ttaoa  tba  atepa  of  ita 
pro^TVM,  in  rsktloa  to  ttra  time  tber  occupied,  the 
Mxna]  atate  of  Ae  poople  amongrt  whom  thq*  were 
nade,  and  the  ordci  in  which  Hbvj  firilowed  from 
one  another.  Il  nmt,  howeTer,  be  cenfeiaed  that, 
after  iB  the  kboor  whidi  Kholan  have  beetowed 
aa  Aa  Mbjeet,  then  !a  an  nneeilainty,  geaently 
to  tha  extent  «f  half  a  centnn',  and  in  aone  catea 
more,  letpeeting  the  datea  of  the  earliest  poeta, 
while  the  nton  important  point  of  dieir  nlatire 
order  of  aacceadon  and  tbnr  diattnce  htm  each 
odiar  to  lina  it  baeet  with  treat  diflicnltiea.  Theae 
temaika  appl^  noat  •tnnpf  to  Th^taa,  the  va- 
rioaa  datea  aaa^ed  to  whom,  by  andent  and  mo- 
dem wiiCere,  taage  over  a  period  from  befon  die 
time  of  Honer  down  ee  the  year  b.  c.  620. 

How  nncertiin,  and  even  bbnlooi,  wen  the  tm- 
ditiona  foOowed  by  the  ganetalinr  of  the  ancient 
*ritm  reapeetiBg  tka  date  of  Thalelaa,  ie  nnffcat 
Ikom  tha  aUtementa  of  Saidai,  that  be  Bved  befbn 
the  thne  of  Homer,  of  DeoMtrini  M^nee 
Dieg.  LaSrt.  t.  88),  that  he  waa  "  rery  ancient, 
rinttt  the  thne  of  Heaiod  and  Homer  and  Lyctir- 

Ei,"  and  of  the  many  other  writers,  who  make 
■  contampoiaiy  wiUi  Lycnigns.  and  even  an 
eldtf  contemporary.  In  nearly  all  tba  aceoimtB, 
abate  referred  to,  of  the  removid  of  Thaletaa  to 
Sparta^  he  is  said  to  bate  gone  thither  at  the  in- 
vitation of  Lycnrgna,  who  nsed  hia  inftiience  to 
prepen  the  minds  of  the  people  for  hb  own  laws ; 
while  some  even  spedc  of  him  as  if  he  were  a 
legiaiator,  from  whom  I^ntgns  derived  aome  of 
hia  lawa.  (Saxt  Empir.  L  Aiiit.  PoL  ii.  9. 
f  (,  ii.  12.)  Theae  accoantt,  which  Aristotle 
(L  e.)  eondenma  aa  anachroniams,  can  eaaily  be 
exirfained.  The  inflaence  of  mnaic  upon  character 
and  mannera  was  in  the  opinion  of  the  ancients  so 
grent,  that  it  was  quite  natural  to  apeak  of  Ter- 
pandet  and  Thaletas  aa  feltow-workera  with  the 
great  legiaiator  of  tha  Spartans  in  forming  the 
ebataeler  of  the  people ;  and  then  soch  atatements 
were  tnterpnted  by  later  writers  in  a  chronological 
sense  ;  for  aimtlar  traditions  are  recorded  of  Ter- 
pander  as  well  u  ot  Thaletaa.  [TaRPANSin.] 
MorsoTBr,  in  the  case  of  Thaletaa,  the  supposed 
connection  with  Lyrargns  wonid  aasome  a  more 
probable  appearance  on  account  of  h  IS  cotning  from 
Crete,  from  whence  alas  LTmrgus  was  snppmed  to 
have  derired  so  many  of  hie  institittions ;  and  tMs 
fa,  in  fact,  the  specific  fonn  which  the  tradition 
iaannied  (Ephor.  ap.  Stnb.  z.  p.  402 ;  Pint.  Lyettrg. 
\\  aaniety,  that  Lycm^s,  arriTing  at  Crrte  in 
the  eonrsa  of  his  ttaTela,  there  met  with  Thaletaa, 
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who  was  one  of  the  men  rsskownad  m  ^a  iihad 
for  wisdom  and  jtolitical  aUHtiaa  (3bn  -rwp  Mfu^ 
fthmt  itctl  wofmw  aak  vaXirunSF),  and  wbe,  wUr 
profeaamg  to  be  a  post|  asaA  km  aat  sa  a 
pretext,  bat  in  fivt  deroted  UssaaK'  to  pitied 
science  in  tha  same  wqr  sa  the  aUeat  of  legislanm 
(«antHti>  fiiy  SeastirTa  Awpucwi'  ftmXmm  ad  ^fi- 

Aircp  oi  apdrioroi  rwr  n/iMttrwr  8iuayi  lipum}. 
Add  to  this  tka  jF*»t  M^hability  tkmt  buar  writm 
floulook  (he  asMa  at  ttw  woid  Kdipws  in  Oa  awi^ 
aeoaontaof  Thdaaa;  ssid  hia  asssciatiom  wid  Iff- 

curgua  IB  axplained.  It  ia  not  worth  while  ta 
discuss  the  statemont  of  Jerome  (QbtM.  a.  u. 
B.  c.  750),  who  my  that  Thaba  ^  MUtlm  (pn- 
haUy  meaning  Thalca  of  Crete,  fer  tfae  ph£b«- 
fher^  age  ta  waU  known)  Urod  in  Un  reiga  d 
Ibnnlaa.  Pirh^pathia■■!)ra■lybeaaladlcrfaB 
of  tba  tnditiaa  which  nwa  bnB  cmtmofmrnf 
widi  Lyenigvs. 

The  atricUy  historical  andeoce  roapeetmg  tk 
date  of  Thaletaa  ia  oimtained  in  thrwa  .^iti. 
Firat,  the  atatameni  of  Olancaa,  one  of  the  Ught* 
authoritiea  on  the  subject,  that  ha  was  later  tkn 
Axehiktriiaa.  (Pint  dt  Mm.  10,  p.  1 1 34,  i-t.) 
Secondly,  the  &et  raaoidad  b;  PaonniM  <l  U 
§  4),  diat  Pdymnsetos  sonposed  venea  in  Iiii 
piuiae  for  die  Laeedaeraoniazn,  whcram  it  k  fn- 
bable  diat  he  was  an  eMw  ecntemponvj  «f  Polns- 
neatus,  and  therefore  older  than  Alonan,  by  wicm 
Polymneatnt  waa  mendnwd.  (Plot.  tU  Mm  i. 
p.ll3S,a.)  Thirdly,  in  his  account  the  smeJ 
schod  or  aratem  (xctrdirraffir)  irf  tauaae  at  Spsrts, 
Plntanh  tdla  ui  (da  Mm.  9,  p. )  134,  e.)  diat  ilr 
fint  system  was  estaUished  by  Tetfrnttier ;  bat  <i 
the  second  the  following  had  tha  beat  daim  to  kt 
considered  aa  the-  leadeia  (f«dAt#T«  nlrlav  tjpmm 
Iryf^i  yvi-Mm),  Thdetaa,  Xfswdwiiiia;.  Xea^ 
cTTtna,  Polymnaslna,  and  Saindas;  and  tbt  i* 
them  was  ascribed  tlw  erigia  af  tha  GfmwiftoM* 
in  LaeedaemoR,  af  the  Afodmmtit  in  Arcadia,  sci 
•f  the  Bmigmatki  in  Argos.  This  hnpanont  tn- 
timoay  is  very  MtobnUy  derived  from  the  wane  d 
Gfauwnsi  LMtfy.  Plutarch  {it  Jtfaa,  !«,  p.  IIH. 
e.)  mendons  aTagua  trndition,  wlricb  ia  on  the  hw 
of  it  ImpnlMiUe,  and  which  is  quite  onwonhy  n 
be  pbced  by  the  side  of  the  other  three,  that  Tb- 
letos  derived  tfae  rhythm  called  Maron  and  tkt 
Cretio  rhythm  ftem  the  music  of  tbe  Phiygsa 
lhite-]^yer  Otympus  -jim  T^t  'OA^wav  aiki- 
mm  •aA^nw  fsMv  d(«yyia>iBi  mSra*  die  «*■ 
text  abowa  that  liatanh  hen  daaeita  hia  gmdn 
Ohmcna,  and  sets  ap  aganut  him  the  tcadidons 
other  writers,  we  know  not  whMu). 

Now,  from  these  fieatimoniea  we  obtain  tht 
reeulta,  that  Thaletas  was  yonnger  than  Archilo- 
chus  KnA  Terpander,  bat  older  than  Polymnestai 
and  Alcman,  that  he  was  the  first  of  the  poets  cf 
the  second  Spartan  aehool  of  muaic,  by  whose  i»- 
fluence  the  great  Dorian  festivals  which  have  bm 
mentioned  wen  either  estaUiahed,  or,  what  is  tk 
non  pndmUa  awaain^  frua  qnteaaNMally  ar- 
ranged in  nspsct  of  tha  choraaes  wych  waa  p» 
finrned  at  tboa. 

Theie  cmditieas  would  all  ha  aadafied  by  asp- 
ponng  that  Thaletaa  began  to  flooiah  eariy  in  the 
seventh  eentnry  a  c,  provided  that  we  aecept  ihe 
argument  tot  an  eaitier  date  of  Teipandcr  thaa 
dmt  uaually  assigned  to  him  [TaiiraHOn).  Ta 
escape  from  the  difficulty  as  CHntea  daaa  (P.  H. 
vol.  L  s. «.  644),  by  making  Tamadar  h*r 
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Tludctai,  Is  ftltogBtlier  inattiDiMiUft ;  for,  if  we 
reject  PlntBTch*!  accoant  of  the  two  miuical  Mhoolt 
at  Sputi,  the  >inf  fowaded  Tcipnder»  ind  the 
•ecood  by  Tiafetae,  the  whole  matter  is  thrown 
into  hopelew  cooflinoi.  Swih  a  naitdke^  nade 
•o  emiiMot  a  ^sntdiignt  tbren^  folio  wing  im- 
^itly  Em^m  and  the  I^uian  aiariilei  M  aa 
ezceUeol  example  of  the  dengecof  tnuling  to  the 
poeitire  etateaieiitt  ot  die  chnmogtaphen  in  oppo- 
ntkni  to  a  cannected  chain  ef  ininence  flom  more 
detailed  leetimoniea.  0a  the  othor  hand,  Miillar, 
while  pointing  ont  dintm^  emt,  appeuv  t«  » to 
place  ThaletM  muck  too  low,  in  eooaeqiHiKe  of 
accepting  the  tndition  recerded  by  Plutarch  re> 
•pecting  CM  jmpiu,  whom  alw  be  placei  Uter  than 
Terpander  {HkL  IaL  vol.  i.  pp.  158;  159).  The 
&ct  ie  that  w»  have  no  niffident  data  for  the  time 
of  Oljnpiu  I  and  eren  if  we  had,  the  tndition 
recorded  by  Plataich  ii  mach  too  do&btfol  to  be 
•et  np  against  the  eridenoe  derived  from  the 
relations  of  Tbaletas  te  Aidiiloehus  and  Alcman, 
When  M'uller  says  that  Clinton  "  does  not  allow 
■■fleieot  weight  to  tbf  far  more  artiSdal  ehaneter 
of  themoaicaiidrhTthaiBof  Thalataa**  (ie.  than 
those  of  Taipuider),  ho  seems  te  imply  that  a  long 
time  nmst  neoeaiarily  have  intervened  between 
the  twb  Not  entj  k  there  no  ground  for  this 
idea,  bnt  It  ia  tqiposed  to  analogy.  Then  is  no 
giotind  (or  it  f  fw  it  is  dear  iron  all  aceoants  that 
the  aeetrnd  ^stsm  of  mnsie  waa  not  gmdndly  de- 
veloped on!  of  tlia  first,  by  snecesnve  impivraaenta, 
bnt  waa  fccmed  1^  the  addition  of  new  elements 
derived  flwm  other  qnartera,  of  which  the  first  and 
chief  were  thon  inttednced  by  Thaletaa  from  Crete. 
It  is  also  opposed  to  analogy,  which  teaches  ns  that 
the  period  of  most  n^td  imprDveoHmt  in  any  art 
is  that  in  whidt  it  ia  first  uonght  under  the  do- 
minion definite  Jawa,  by  some  grsat  genius, 
whose  Aiat  efibtts  are  the  signal  for  the  appearance 
of  a  host  of  rivals,  imitators,  and  papili.  More- 
over,  if  there  be  any  truth  in  the  tradition,  it  would 
seem  ^vobable  that  Terpender  and  Thaletos  were 
led  to  Sparta  by  veiy  similar  cbuh*  at  no  very 
distant  period  \  ud  it  seems  most  improbable  that, 
after  music  had  attained  the  degree  of  develope- 
meat  to  which  Terpender  brought  it  at  Sparta,  the 
important  additiosial  elements,  which  existed  in 
the  Ccetaa  system,  should  not  have  been  intro- 
dnced  for  a  period  of  fbr^  yean,  which  is  tlio 
interval  placed  by  MilDer  betareen  Tcspander  and 
Tbaletas.  Mullah  mode  of  computing  backwards 
the  date  of  Tbaletas  from  that  of  Socadoa  (b,  c. 
590)  u  altogether  arbitnry  ;  but  if  such  a  method 
be  allowable  at  all,  sorely  thirty  yean  is  far  loo 
thof  t  a  time  to  assign  a*  the  period  during  which 
the  second  sdlool  of  E^anan  muie  chiefly  flou* 
rished.  On  the  wMvt  deddedly  as  Clintim  b 
wrong  as  to  Terpender,  he  is  probably  near  the 
mark  in  fizii:^  the  period  ef  Tholetai  at  b.  c.  690 
-  -«60  i  though  it  might  be  better  to  say  that  he 
•eeiD)  to  have ./bwiiiid  ob«vX  B.a  670  or  bSO, 
and  how  much  befisn  or  after  those  dotes  cannot 
be  detennined.  It  appean  not  unlikely  that  he 
UBS  already  distinguUed  in  Cret^  while  Tarpan- 
der  fleuridied  at  Sparta. 

The  in^trovement  efiected  in  muuo  by  Thalatas 
appson  to  have  consisted  in  the  introduction  into 
Sparta  fA  that  species  of  music  and  poetry  which 
was  assodoted  with  ths  religieos  ritea  of  his  native 
countiy  I  in  which  the  calm  and  solemn  worship  ef 
Apdio  prevailed  side  by  side  irith  the  mon  ani- 


mated songfl  and  danoes  of  the  Curetes,  whioh 
resmtibled  the  Phry^an  warship  ef  the  Magna 
Mater  (MSller,  p.  160).  His  ^ef  eenpesitiona 
were  jmk«i«  and  IggpwvinMi^  whidi  bekumd  n- 
spectively  to  these  two  Undo  of  mnUpL  fa  oon- 
neobon  with  the  pasan  bo  intttodaoad  the  riiylhm 
of  the  Cretie  foot,  wiA  its  nstdatione  in  the 
Paeons ;  and  the  Pyirluc  duioe^  with  its  levend 
variations  of  rhythm,  is  also  ascribed  to  him.  lie 
seems  to  have  osed  both  the  lyn  and  the  Jhitew 
(8eoJIBller,p&160,161.) 

Plntaidi  md  other  wriltn  wimik  of  Um  as  a 
lyric  poet,  and  Saldas  mentioDt,  as  his  wsriu, 
/uA,i}  and  mmfMoni  rtm  Mv^Mot,  and  it  is  pretty 
certain  that  the  musical  compositiotw  of  his  age  and 
school  often  oonbincd  with  anitaUe  original 
poems,  though  sometimes,  as  we  ate  expressly  told 
of  many  of  the  Domes  of  Teepaader,  th^  were 
adapted  to  the  venea  of  Homer  ai»d  othm  of  the 
dder  poet&  Be  this  as  it  may,  we  have  now  no 
remains  of  the  poetry  of  Thaletaa.  (Fabric.  JSiU. 
Gmeo.  vd.  i.  395—397  ;  Mailer,  HvL  t/  tte 
LU.  «/Am.  OnM,  vol.  i  pp.  169—161  ;  Ulrici, 
Ge$A.  d.  HeUm.  DUUkmH,  vol  il  p^  212,  fblL. 
a  very  valuable  account  of  Tbaletas  i  Bemhaidy* 
<?esaUabs  der  Griack.  vol  i  pp.  367,  370,  wA. 
ii  pp.  420, 421, 437.)  [P.  S.} 

'I'HAh^  (SaAft)  of  Sicyuo,  a  painter  who 
is  HMSitioued  with  Uie  epithet  fuyaJui^uit  by 
Dioganit  IsiSttnis  (i.  38),  on  the  authority  of  De- 
metrius MagDss.  In  the  same  pas■^tc^  Diogmee 
speaks  of  another  Thalea,  as  montioDed  m  tb« 
wwk  of  Duris  on  pointing ;  and  it  may  be  pie* 
suaied.  therefon,  that  thu  Tholes  was  a  paintrr  t 
but  whether  the  two  were  diflerent  penons,  or  the 
same  person  diSerently  mentioned  by  Demetltaa 
nd  by  Duris,  cannot  be  detemiined. 

A  carious  passage  respectii^  an  artist  of  thie 
name  has  been  dtecovered  by  Osann,  in  an  omtlnr 
of  Tbeodorus  Hyrtaoenns,  paUidwd  in  Boi*- 
sonade's  Anaedota  Graeect,  voL  i.  p.  156: — 'E^- 
\tins  tcdtfav  ^aX^w  vt  koI  'AwfAX^i',  riv  /tiy 
XiOo^etK^s,  T^w  V  ai  -whairraait,  'AireAA^v  U  wa* 
^ucqr  Ivfxa  aol  TcSf  iKti$tf  xcv^nw  MM^fU(|«^ 
It  is  certunly  remarkable  to  find  a  atatuaiy,  otber- 
wise  unknown  (or,  if  he  be  the  tame  person  as 
the  painter,  little  better  than  unkmiwn),  ptaeed  by 
a  late  Bysontine  writer  on  a  level  with  Pbeidiae 
and  ApeUea.  There  ia  pnbaUy  asme  enor ;  but 
whether  h  rests  irith  lbs  aathst  or  the  tnnatsiber* 
and  what  is  its  conectioa,  we  have  not  the  msnaa 
of  deciding.  Perhaps  Osaan  may  have  disclosed 
the  questlm),  but  we  have  no  opportunitT  ef  refer- 
ring  to  his  paper  in  the  Knulblattf  wkiek  we  men. 
lion  oo  the  authnity  of  Raoul-Rochettc^  who  only 
obaerres  tbst  **  the  diffieully  is  net  oeriaui^  m  theia 
were  many  artistB  who  pnwtised  at  the  same  time 
statuary  and  paintiog,"  as  if  tkal  were  the  diih 
culty !  {Onaji.KmutblcUL,  1832,  No.34 ;  Rochette^ 
l4ttn  a  Af.  SkAom,  p.  41fi,  2d  ed.)       [P.  S.l 

THALB'TAS.  (Thalsb-J 

THALE'TIO  or  THALATIO,  C.  JU'NIUS* 
a  freodman  of  Maecenas,  ia  meatioaed  aa  «>• 
taat  insertption  as  FiATiraatuuB  Sioiuama* 
niua,  that  is,  a  maker  of  small  hmue  figorest 
(Oruter,  p.  dczxxviiL  6 ;  Muratori,  Tia.  ret  iL 
p.  cmlsi.  4  ;  R.  Rochette,  LeUre  d  M.  Sdhrw^  n. 
414,2ded.)  [P.  8.3 

THALIA  [Thalbia.] 

THALLO  («tt\\4),  one  of  the  Attic  Home, 
who  was  brliered  to  grant  prospcritrJv  the  yetM 
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thoota  of  pluu,  And  wu  ibo  inTok«d  in  the  po- 
litiati  oon  whiek  Uw  dtnen  (tf  Athen*  had  to 
take.  (Ptm,  ix.  Sfl.  I  1 ;  PoIlnx»  Omom.  nil 
»06.)  [L.  S.] 

THALLUS  (eoXA^t),  of  Miletua,  tn  epifinm- 
nuUic  poet,  fire  of  whoM  epignini  we  preaerred  in 
tk«  Oreek  Anthology.  Of  these  th«  fint  u  in 
honour  of  the  birthdftjr  of  «  Ronuu  empemr,  or 
one  of  the  unpeiinl  fiunilj  (Kalra^),  on  which 
■eooant  Bovinu  nmioM  the  port  to  lie  tbe  nne 
penon  who  h  nentMied  In  in  extant  intcription 
M  ■  freedman  of  0«mumicu«  (Hfem.  de  fAotul. 
tU»  Inter,  vol.  iii.  p.  361 ).  The  name  ii  given  in 
vaiioui  tamt  In  the  titles  tn  the  epigrami ;  the 
fint  it  tnicribed  aimply  6(KAov,  the  Mcond  and 
fourth  e<xXoO  HtXi|vlMS  the  fifth  eoAAeS  HtXn^fw, 
■nd  Uia  third  •nfAiM,  irtiidi  u  periiapa  a  cor- 
mptloa  <^  9^thXtv,  Hie  Eonn  •oAoiS  may  be 
explained  by  conmderinf  OoAAdt  and  SoAqt  as 
mere  variatinuB  of  the  tame  wwd,  as  in  many 
■imilar  double  fonns ;  or  perhaps  it  may  hare 
ailsen  from  a  confusion  between  the  poet  and  the 
cetelHated  philosopher,  Thales  of  Miletus ;  but 
then  is  no  ground  what«v»  for  supposing  that  the 
two  epignms  an  to  be  ascribed  to  the  ^iloaopher. 
The  name  BahXis  occurs  in  Athenian  inscriptions. 
(Pape,  WorierbMh  d.  Griaek,  Bkfenmamen;  Bnnck, 
Anal.  Tol.  ii,  b.  HA\  JaGObs,'^ntL  Onae.  toL  ii. 
p.  lAO,  voLxiii.  p.956|  Fabric.  AiNLOnMA  Tol.iT. 
p.  496.)  [P.  8.] 

THALLUS,  P.  CORNE'LIUS,  mo  of  an 
architect  of  Uie  same  name,  is  dengnated  Mao. 
QviK^  k  0,  Magi^  Qftimjmamali$y  on  a  Latin 
inscription.  Hence  die  father,  and  perhaps  the 
son  too,  must  be  added  to  the  lists  of  ancient 
attiata.  (OratM,  p.  zciz.  9  ;  Braoci,  Afemor.  de* 
Imebor.  vol.  U.  p.  2G£ ;  B.  Rochette,  LeUn  d  M. 
SAorm,  p.  415,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &} 

THALNA  or  TALNA*,  JUVE-NTIUS.  1. 
T.  JuvBNTiuB  Tbalna,  praetor  B.C,  194.  He 
is,  perhaps,  the  tame  as  the  T.  Juventiua  who  was 
■ent,  with  two  other  canmisnoBers,  in  B.C  173, 
to  puebns  con  in  Apidia  and  Calabia.  for  (be  «M 
of  the  army  and  fleet  in  the  war  agunat  Penew. 
(U».  xxxiv.  42,  43,  xHL  27.) 

2.  L.  JuvsNTius  Thalna,  served  in  Spain  in 
B.  c  1 85,  as  legatua  to  the  praetor  Colpnmias  Piso. 
(Lir.  xxxix.  31,  38.) 

3.  M'.  JuvBNTttrs  L.  f.  T.  n.  Thalna,  eon 
of  Nft.  2,  was  tribune  of  thfe  jMtm  B.  Q.  170,  when, 
(n  conjunction  with  hb  coUeuue  Cn.  Anfidina.  he 
accnied  the  pmetor  C.  Lucrethu,  on  account  of  hit 
tyrannical  and  oppressive  conduct  in  Greece.  He 
waa  pnetor  In  &  c.  167,  and  obtained  the  juris- 
dietio  ialer  peregrinoa ;  and  in  this  year  be  pm- 
posed  to  the  pe^>K  without  prerioauy  consolting 
the  senate,  that  war  should  be  dedand  against  the 
Rhodiana,  in  hopes  of  obtaining  the  cwnmand 
hifliself.  His  prapoaition  waa  vehemently  oppooed 
by  the  tribunes  M.  Antonios  and  M.  Pomponius. 
He  was  consul  in  &  c.  163,  with  TL  Sempronins 
Oncchfla,  and  carried  on  war  against  the  Conicans, 
whom  he  aabdned.  The  senate  in  consequence 
voted  htm  the  honour  of  a  thanksgiving ;  and  ho 
was  so  overcome  with  jor  at  the  Intell^oioe,  wbidi 
he  received  as  he  waa  oHering  a  ucrifioe,  that  he 
dropt  down  dead  on  the  spot.  (Lit.  xliii,  8,  xlv. 
10,  21  ;  Fasti  C^ntol. ;  Obseq.  73 ;  Titutns  Te- 
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4.  (Jiivaimim)  Thalua,  am  of  tk«  jndisn 
al  the  trial  of  Cb>diua,  in  ■.  a  til,  waa  bribed  tf 

the  latter.    <Cio.  «f  wiff.  i.  16.  f  6.) 

5.  (JuvKimus)  TuALitA,  who  ^ip— 1»  to  bp 
a  di^rent  person  fnni  Noi  4,  is  neBtioBH  br 
Cicero  in  hia  carrespondenco  in  B.  t:.  45,  and  apa 
in  a  u  44.    (Cic  <trf  ^tf.  xiii  29,  xri.  G.) 

TU A'LPIUS  i^ikwm),  a  aosi  af  Esirtaa.  a>4 
one  of  the  leaden  of  the  Epeiuw  im  tbo  Tn^ 
war.  (Horn.  It.  n.  620 ;  Pans.  t.  3.  S  4.)  (U 

THA'MYRlS(e(ifu<pif).ui  ancient  Thm- 
bard,  waa  a  son  of  PhilammoB  and  the  btb  ^: 
Argiope.  He  went  ao  lar  in  his  coaicrit  m  m 
think  that  hi  could  snrpua  the  Moaee  in  m. 
in  consequenee  of  which  be  was  deprived  ef  ki 
»ight  and  of  the  power  sii^iBg.  (Hob.  H.  r. 
595,  &c;  ApoUod-iS.  $3;  Pans.  iv.  33.  fi 
X.  7.  9  2 ;  Rnrip.  Ales.  925.)  He  wu  rcprrspnu^ 
with  a  broken  lyre  in  his  hand.  (Paua.  ii.  V. 
§2.)  lL.S^ 

THA'MYRUS  oc  THAOtfYRAS  (e^EwK 
Oativppii),  artists.  I.  A  gem-oignsTW,  two  4 
whose  w«ks  are  extant,  one  of  which  ie  ■  iw 
cameo,  in  the  antique  style,  RpRoentiDur  aa  iabsi 
seated,  a  subject  which,  from  tne  numeroiu  itftir 
tiona  of  it  on  ancient  gnnt,  ia  thoo^t  by  R.  Kt- 
ehatte  to  be  copied  from  aome  eelebcated  wwi  :' 
art  (Stosch,  fL  liix. ;  Biaoei,  voL  ii.  pL  ctin., 
Caylus,  ReaieU,  pL  sir.  n.  3  ;  EcUiel,  Asrr.  j>w. 
>U  Kiotae,  pi.  xxz. ;  R.  Rocketic,  LtUn  i  JV- 
Sckom,  p.  I  o6.) 

2.  L.  Haelius,  L.  designated  ViMaem/ariM, 
that  is,  a  maker  of  vases,  on  an  eataat  Latin  is- 
scriptton.  (Oniter,  p.  dczliii.;  R.  Roehettr,  I^O" 
A  Af.Sdtom,  p.  415,  2d  ed.) 

A  disottSMOn  has  been  raised  respcctlnft  the  liw 
form  of  this  name.  Kfibler  (Simtntwrnff,  p.  it) 
blames  Visconti  for  callbg  tl»e  gem-mgrarrr  7V»- 
ai^res  instead  of  Tkamyrat.  Of  cnune  OAMTPOT. 
Ml  the  gems,  aught  be  taken  as  the  genitive  A 
ritker  I  but  SiMdi  and  R.  RoebeUe  decide  is 
fitvonr  of  TloRijras  on  ike  evideaee  of  the  w 
scription.  The  truth,  however,  seems  to  be  ihn 
J^amfruM  is  merely  the  Latin  form  of  Sn^ifv. 
which  ia  the  genuine  Oreek,  and  which  is  aah  ■ 
variation  of  Biftupis.  {PfB,  Wirterimek  d.  ariA. 
Eigauvmn.)  [P.  S.) 

THAOfATOS  (eiwroi),  Utia  Mwa.  a  prf- 
sonification  of  Death,  tn  the  Homeric  pww 
Death  does  not  appear  as  a  distinct  divinity,  taeoib 
he  is  described  as  the  brotha  of  Sleep,  tofrptfacr 
with  whom  ha  carries  the  body  of  Safpedon  frvm  the 
Add  of  battle  to  the  coentry  of  the  Lyciane.  ilU 
zvi.  672,  xiv.  331.)  In  Hesied  {Hmog.  21 1,  at; 
756)  he  is  a  son  n  Might  and  a  brother  of  Ktf 
and  Sleep,  and  Death  and  ^eep  rende  in  tht 
lawn  world.  (Onnp.  Virg.  Am.  vL  277.)  Is 
the  Alceatis  of  Euripides,  where  I^th  comee  opoo 
the  stage,  he  appears  aa  an  anateie  priest  of  Hadm 
in  a  dufc  mbe  anl  irflk  the  sacrificial  aemd,  with 
which  he  eate  off  a  lock  of  a  dying  person,  and 
devotes  it  to  the  tower  worid.  {AteaL  7\  tt43, 
845.)  On  the  whole,  later  poets  describe  Death 
aa  a  sad  or  terrific  being  (Hotat.  Cbna.  i.  4.  1^ 
Sat.  iL  1.  58),  but  the  beet  artists  of  tba  Oreeka, 
avoiding  any  thii^  ihat  sii^t  be  dis|diaeiin, 
abandoned  the  ideas  laggested  to  than  the 
poeti,  and  lepresentad  Death  ander  a  ama  pleas- 
nf  aspect   On  the  ehaat  of  QrpaelBa,  Nf^t 
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jepwaented  vith  two  boyi,oiw  bhek  mi  the  other 
-whita  (P^M.  T.  1&  §  l)f  and  at  SparU  then  were 
Btatuea  of  both  Death  and  Seepi  (ili.  18.  §  1.) 
Both  wen  mnally  repreMoited  m  alamberiDg 
youtfaa,  or  as  gaoii  with  torchei  tamed,  opude 
down.  There  are  tneea  of  eacrifiaea  haTiog  been 
offered  to  Death  (Serr.  ad  Aam.  zL  197 1  StaL 
TkA.  ir.  £38 ;  Lucan.  tL  600 ;  Philoatr.  ViL  JpolL 
V.  4),  but  no  templee  aie  uentioiMd  anywhere. 
Comp.  the  excellent  Treatiaa  of  Lea^g,  Wte  die 
Alt'-n  dtm  Tod  geUldet.  [L.  S.j 

THARYPS  or  THA'RYPAS,  (ectH-.ftv*- 
wos),  king  of  the  Holouiaiii,  u  nwDtiened  by 
Thncydtdea  (it.  80)  aa  a  minor  in  8.  &  429.  He 
wma  the  fatbw  of  ALdTAS  I.,  and  ii  nid  to  have 
been  the  fint  to  introduce  Hellenic  dviliia^on 
fuiiong  hit  nbjecU.  (Paiii.  i.  11 ;  PluL/^yrrA.  1.) 
PhitRFch  {L  a)  call*  him  Tharrhytaa.     [E.  E.] 

THASUS  (ed<ra>},  a  son  of  Pouidon,  or  Cilix 
or  AgraOTf  wat  one  of  thoM  who  set  out  from 
Phoenicia  in  aeuch  of  Earope,  and  tboa  founded 
the  town  of  Thaaoi.  (Herod,  ii.  44,  vL  47 ;  Patu. 
V.  25.  §  7 ;  ApoUod.  iiL  1.  {  1.)  [L.  S.] 

THAU'MACUS  (eo^/utmO,  the  father  of 
Poaa,  from  whom  the  town  of  TlwuHiacia  in  Mag- 
neaia  waa  believed  to  have  receind  it*  name. 
(Steph.  Bya.  a.  v.  Bov^toKta;  compare  Horn.  IL 
ii.  716.)  [L.S.] 

THAUMAS  (ea^Auu),  a  eon  of  Pontaa  and 
Oe,  and  by  the  Oceanide  Electra,  the  fotber  of 
Irit  and  the  Harinei.  (Hea.  TImst.  237,  265,&c. ; 
Cuilim.  Hymn,  w  ZM.  67 ;  Or.  iv.  479,  xir. 
845.)  Then  ia  alao  mention  ti  a  Centaur  Than- 
mna.    (Or.  MtL  xiL  804.)  [L.  S.J 

THEAETETUS  (9MfnrM),  a  Rhodnn.  who 
waa  one  of  the  leaden  of  die  party  in  hii  native 
city  favourable  to  the  Ronum  eaoae.  He  ii  first 
nientioEMd  a«  accompanying  Philophron  on  an  em- 
bawy  to  the  ten  Roman  deputies,  who  after  the 
defeat  of  Antiochna  settled  the  aJbin  of  Asia, 
&c.  189.  (Polyb.  xxiii.  3.)  During  the  war  be- 
tween the  Romana  and  Penew,  hia  name  is  again 
repeatedly  associated  with  that  of  Philophron: 
their  effort*  to  oppose  all  concessions  to  the  Mace- 
doniin  king  and  his  partisans,  have  been  already 
related.  [PHiLoranoN.]  Henoe  wben  the  defeat 
of  Persaaa  gave  the  decided  prepondemnca  to  the 
Roman  pat^,  the  Bhodians  haatenod  to  appdnt 
Theaetetus  their  admiral,  an  office  of  the  highest 
rank  in  that  naval  republic,  and  at  the  same  time 
tent  bim  as  their  ambiusador  to  Rome,  to  intercede 
in  favour  of  his  native  city.  But  the  advanced 
age  of  thur  deputy  frnstnted  their  intentions: 
^nicaetetua,  who  waa  above  80  yean  old^  dying  at 
Rome  befon  the  senate  had  come  to  a  decision 
coneeming  his  countrymen.  (Polyb.  zxviL  11, 
zxviiL  2,  14,  xxix.  £,  xxx.  fi,  19.)    [E.  H.  B.] 

THEAETETUS  fesofTnroil,  literary.  1.  A 
Pytbagoraui  phOosojilier,  who  filiated  for  the 
Locriana.  (lambUdi.  Vik  30 ;  Fabric  At». 
Orasft  vol.  L  p.  876,  vd.  ii,  p.  86.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Eupbronius  of 
Siiniam,  b  introduced  as  one  of  the  speaken  in 
Plalo'i  neaeMus  and  jlopiufas,  in  which  dialogues 
he  is  ipoken  of  as  a  nobte,  cenrageons,  and  well- 
diiposed  yoath;  in  person  aomewbat  like  Socrates; 
and  ardent  in  the  pnrrait  of  knowledge,  espedally 
ill  the  study  of  geometry.  (PUt  l%Baet.  pp.  1 43, 
U4,  ct  alih;  S^mUsL  passim ;  I'uiM.  pp.  257.  258, 
p.  266,  a.)  Diogenes  Lafrtins  (it-  2!>)  mentions 
un  u  an  anmple  of  the  h:qipy  eflvcta  of  the 
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leaching  of  Socmtea.  Euebins  (CftroN.)  plaeea 
Theaetetus  the  matbematicinn"  at  OL  85,  B.C 
440,  adate  which  can  only  be  Accepted  aa  referring, 
not  to  the  time  when  he  reoUy  floarished,  but  when, 
asamere  youth,  be  became  the  diadple  of  Socrates. 
{Comp,  Fabric  BibL  Gtmc  voL  iii.  p.  78,  note.) 

3.  ApoetaftbeGiMkAiitbolacy,«f«hoinw« 
only  know  with  cot^nty  dkat  ho  End  at  vt  after 
the  tinw  of  the  Academic  ^ilosopher  Grantor,  his 
epitaph  upon  whom  is  preserved  by  Diogenes 
LaCrtius  (iv.  25).  Cnntor  flourished  about  OL  1 16, 
B.  c.  316.  Six  epigrams  of  hia  are  cwitained  in 
the  Greek  Antbolo^  (Bnuiek,^»a^voLiL  pw251, 
Td.iii.p.  18l,Z«!<i(Mt.p<.  189i  JaeQbi,jfa<iLOraM 
vol  iL  pi  227,  ToL  xiiL  p.  957;  Fakic  BSiL  Oratn. 
vol.  iv.  p.  496.) 

4.  Scholasttcns,  an  epigrammatist  of  the  time  of 
Justinian,  as  is  cleariy  |0oved  by  the  references  in 
his  opigrama  to  Dmnninus,  who  was  prefect  of  the 
ci^  under  Jnstin  I.  {Ep.  5),  and  to  Jolianns  Ao- 
tecessor  {^E^.  6).  BeUke  oooCsondad  bim  with  the 
foimer  qripannnatist  of  the  same  name  (Noi  2). 
The  Medicean  library  contains  a  MS.  tract  vcpl 
irrtmSy  imnirto'  under  the  name  of  Theaetetus 
Scholasticos  (Baodini,  Oatal.  vol  ii.  p.  368)  ;  and 
Snidas  (s.  v.  OMr  vpbt  rhf  Ai^nww)  mentims  a 
wi»k  on  Proverbs  (w«^  vapo^uM')  by  a  certain 
Theaetetus.  (Brunck,  ArtaL  v<j.  ii.  p^  514;  Jacobs, 
Anih.  Oraee,  vol  iii  p. 21 4,  vol.  xiiip.  957;  Fabric 
Bibl.  Gruee.  voL  iv.  p.  496.)  [P.  9.] 

THBA'OENBS  (Bwrirrii),  historicaL  1.  Ty- 
rant of  Hegara.  He  obtained  hia  power  probably 
about  B.  c.  630,  having  eapoased  Um  part  oC  the 
eommonalty  against  the  cobles.  He  is  laid  to  have 
gained  their  confidence  by  violent  aggressitms  on 
the  wealthy  proprietora,  whose  cattle  he  destroyed 
in  their  postures.  (Arist.  PoL  v,  4,  5,  Biet.  I  2. 
7.)  Mr. Maiden  (ffiri.o/Ao)M, p.  153,  "Library 
of  Useful  Knowledge,")  sni^MMei  that  these  weio 
pnblic  lands.  By  these  otttnsea,  and  other  dem^ 
gogic  arts,  he  gained  the  enmnuasUe  attachment 
of  the  commonalty,  and  by  a  vote  of  the  people 
obtained  a  body  of  guards,  by  whose  aid  he  over- 
threw the  oligarchy,  and  made  himself  tyrant.  He 
was,  however,  driven  out  before  his  death.  He 
gave  bis  daughter  in  nutrrioge  to  Cylon.  [Ctian.] 
Ponsanios  (i.  40.  S  1*  <•  41.  §  2)  mentions  soma 
public  worita  whidi  he  erected  in  Megan.  Like 
most  of  the  other  tyrants,  he,  doubtless,  found  it 
expedient  to  foster  industry  and  the  arts.  But 
from  the  picture  which  some  time  after  Theognis 
gives  of  the  state  of  the  country,  it  does  not  seem 
that  the  peojde  generally  were  pecmanently  bene- 
fited by  the  reign  of  TheagODOS.  (Thiriwail, /fiU. 
ofQrteet,  vol.  i.  p.  428 ;  Onte,  Hid,  ef  Oreect, 
voL  iii.  p.  59.) 

2.  A  Thasian,the  son  of  Timosthenes,  renowned 
for  his  extroordinaiy  strength  and  swiftness.  At 
tba  age  of  nine  yean  he  wn  s^  to  have  carried 
home  a  bmsen  statue  of  a  god  from  the  agom.  As 
he  grew  np  be  became  distii^uiilied  in  every  spe- 
cies of  athletic  contest,  and  gained  numerous  vic- 
tories at  the  Olympian,  Pythian,  Nemean,  and 
Isthmian  games.  Altogether  be  wu  snid  to  hnve 
won  1300  crowns.  (Pans.  n.  11.  g  2,  &c. ;  Plub 
Re^.  gerend.  Praeo^  ft  811.)  He  gained  ono 
victory  at  Olympia  in  the  78th  Olympind,  &  c, 
480.  (Pans.  vi.  6.  §  5.)  The  popular  story  among 
the  Thasinna  vras,  that  Hercules  was  his  Gither, 
A  curtouB  scory  is  told  by  Pausaaiaa  (vi.  11.  $  6, 
Ac  )  about  a  ■tatna  of  Thcigenea,  whkh  a  man. 
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wks  hid  a  ^te  agunit  liim,  aooniged  by  Wf  of 
Mtag^  tBl  «e  night  it  Cell  upon,  and  kiUed  bim ; 
■pon  vUdl  th«  ttatM  wu  thrown  into  the  mk, 
Mt  WM  T«T  factonatelr  firiied  tip  Mgrin  hj  tmm 
cone  i^B  the  eonn* 
tiy,  Wd  the  DripMe  enwia  had  doekred  that  it 
wold  not  be  MtnoTCd  till  xiivy  mtored  Thei^enee. 
Pua&iai  mratioDS  hanag  eeen  nmj  itstuea  ot 
nMMwm  anoag  bath  the  Oiwha  aBd  ii»  Baiba- 
liiBi.  (tL  11.8  9.) 

t.  OaMRl  of  the  ThAan  ftmea  at  Iho  tatda  of 
Cbaenmeia  (aa  338).  Deinarchme  (fa  Dm.  g  75) 
hrinda  him  aa  a  traitor,  but  aowrdlBg  to  Phtawh 
iAiai.  12),  he  f^l  in  the  battle. 

4.  An  Atheaiiti,  a  mtaoiponuy  of  the  phi- 
loaopber  Mariniu.  He  vraa  dietii^ihod  for  hi* 
Bbaiili^  aad  hia  eHrmaw  wealth,  whkh  he  em- 
plojwd  in  helping  needy  panoM  nd  teitoTing 
decayed  towni.  The  phHoaephera  and  literary  men 
of  hia  day  fennd  in  him  a  aiunifioent,  though  rather 
imperiene  patroe.  (Said.  a.  e.  Btt^y. ;  Danwac.  ap. 
PhoL  p.  346,  a.  ad.  Bekker.)         [C  P.  M.] 

THEA'aENES(e«BY4>^0>  literary.  1.  A  na> 
tire  of  Rheginia,  iriie  waa  cantenqMrary  widi 
CmnbyieB.  (Tatiainu,  ail.  OroM.  p.  105 ;  Eiueb. 
J*rtup.  Boang,  x.  1 1.)  He  was  one  of  the  earlint 
writete  on  Homer  and  his  work*  (/.  e. ;  Suid.  >.  v. 
Bevy. ;  EUr.  BOl.  Or.  L  pp.  £25,  SJl). 

%  Aa  hiatarieat  writer,  of  nno«rtain  date.  St»- 
phuHU  of  Byaantium  freqnently  qnotea  from  a 
mA.  of  hia,  entitled  MoNvSonira  (•.  «.  'AXTot, 
BdAAa,  Bui),  aa  alu  fr<Hn  another  entitled  KopuMi 
{t. «,  KmrnlJA).  It  ia,  peihapt,  this  hum  Tfaea- 
gemii,  nAo  wrote  a  work  on  Aegtna,  quoted  by 
laatMa  {adL^eopk.  176;  Schol.  Find.  Aent.  iiL 
31  i  Clblt«^  Fatti  Hdle».  vol.  U.  y.  369,  note  1). 

1.  A  Gnek  gtammarian,  a  natire  of  Cnidoe, 
who  waa  ou  «£the  inatnutota  at  Hemdei  Atticrn 
in  critiauii.  (PUIoat.  VU.  Sejpk.  13,  y.  243,  ed. 
Kayaer.)  [C.  P.  H.] 

THEAQES  (eMfrni).  I-  A  Pythagorean  phi- 
loaepher,  the  author  of  a  work  on  virue  (Iltpl 
V^)i  Am  vhidi  Stobaeoa  {Strm.  t.  67—69) 
m  niaaerwi  aome  eztnola.  Fahrieina  (tdL  i. 
pi  876)  idntifiaa  him  with  the  Theagea  nwn- 
tionod  by  lamUiehoa  {Pyth.  VU.  267).  There  ie 
BO  evidence  to  decide  the  question. 

3.  The  eon  of  Demodocas,  is  introduoed  by  Plato 
in  the  diakwna  Tkeagrt  which  taket  ite  name  from 
Urn.  [C.  P.  H.] 

THEANO  (Siont).  1.  One  «f  die  Danaidei. 
(ApoUod.  ii.  1.  9  5.) 

2.  A  daoghter  of  Ciucua.  the  wife  of  Antenor, 
and  prieetesa  of  Athena  at  Ilion.  (Hon.  II.  v.  70, 
n.  aM,  xi.  324 ;  Diet  Cret  y.  8.)  She  wai 
painted  by  Polygnotui  in  the  Lewhe  of  Delphi. 
(Paai.  X.  27.) 

3.  The  wife  of  MeUpontna,  king  of  Icarin. 
(Hygin.  PaiK  166  ;  eomp.  Aiot.us.)      [K  S.] 

THEANO  (eeoMt).  1.  The  most  oelebnied 
ef  Ue  fnaale  philoeopkert  of  the  Pythngorean 
whoid,  ^paaia  tohaaa  been  the  wife  of  Pythagoiaa, 
and  the  metber  by  Urn  of  Telaagea,  Mneearchua, 
Hyia,  and  Arignota ;  but  the  accounta  reepeottng 
her  were  rarioot.  Seme  made  her  a  daughter  of 
Pythonax  of  Crete,  otben  ef  Brontinna  of  Croton, 
while,  aocording  to  others,  she  was  the  wife  of 
Brontinna,  and  the  disciple  of  Pythagora*.  Her 
tnditional  finne  for  viiMm  and  virtue  wu  of  the 
Ugheet  Older,  and  aome  interesting  sayinge  are 
Moihfd  to  bee  by  Diogenes  La&nias,  utA  by 


Clemens  Al«xandrinns  {fitrom.  It.  p.  D» 
genes  aba  infbms  ns  that  she  left  Mane  writian, 
bat  he  daaa  not  mmtion  thefr  tMes.  9mkm 
aacribea  to  her  6n^^«  ^Aitn^  md  &n- 
fMrfwra  md  ti  tt  Mr.    ftcvenl  iaw- 

eathig  letters  an  atiU  extaat  anier  her  wne;  sal 
though  it  is  now  nslvereally  adiritSed  (hat  tWr 
cnnnot  be  genuine,  they  an  nJnnbla  wtrmmm  d  i 
period  of  considenbk  antiquity.  TIm  j  wage  fiiu 
edited  ia  the  AldJne  eoHsetioo  efOMlc  Epink^ 
Venet  1499,  4to.;  than  in  dw  ifadkr  colleetiar  i 
Cvjacina,  Anid.  AUcb  1606,  foL;  tliflm  in  G>1^> 
Opme^  Mjltiakgiea,  pp.  84,  folL  Cutab.  l«7l 
Amst  1688  ;  then,  &r  more  accmt^  in  W<d% 
MtUientm  Oraecarwm  FragmtmlOy  pp.  163.  f<£. 
I7S9,  4to.;  and  lastly  in  la  Coiuad  Ot&\ 
SooraiitHSoenHiionmt  /yfcyaWM  M  PjfOaffvr- 
orvm,  fjmaa  finmiw  ^wiabe,  fa.  AA.  ML  Lt* 
1815,  8to.  ;  the  Greeit  text  is  aba  pcinled  citii 
Wieland's  admirable  translation  of  Um  letten. 
Leipe.  1791,  8vo.  WielandV  tranalfttioB  t«  k~ 
printed  sA  the  end  of  Ordli's  woik.  (Dio^. 
viil  42,  foil.;  Said.  Fabric.  BAL  Grate  ra^i 
Yp.  687.  884;  Orelli,  at  tip.  esL  p.  S07. ) 

Suidas  mentions  anetlier  Theano,  of  Metapeutaa 
or  Thorium,  also  a  Pythagorean,  the  wife  of  Ca- 
rystus  or  Croton  or  Bronlinus ;  who  wrata  woika  as 
Pythagoias,  on  Virtue  addressed  to  Hippodamtn  ef 
Thniirai,  wapaofiaut  Twrnuccfat,  and  faw^J^jyw 
nii6R7ope(iM',  It  ii  pretty  dw,  however,  tbt 
this  is  only  another  HeMmt,  aonawhat  mm  csfr 
ftised,  of  the  oelebotted  Theana.  (Oeatp^  PUoc 
Tol  i.  p.  885.) 

3.  A  Locrian  lyric  poetess  of  this  name  is  xiai- 
timed  by  Suidas  (s.  a.)  and  Enatathim  {ai  II  a. 
p.  337.  10).  UMdauppoieillmtabaHTCdiBtht 
fifth  century  (GascA.  A  AOms.  JiaWlawif,  tuL  ii 
p.  478).  CP.  a] 

THEA'RIDAS  (eei^rfto).  1.  A  dtim  of  Me- 
galopolis, who  was  taken  priaener  by  deooeaf*. 
when  he  surprised  that  city  in  a.c.  354.  tit 
united  with  Lysandtldas,  another  ef  &e 
in  perma^ng  the  oooqoeror  to  oAhr  fitronrstnt 
teras  to  their  frilowMauens  who  had  oacnped  u 
Messene,  to  which  Cleomenea  had  tfee  magnanimitT 
to  consent:  but  the  Megakmolitans  refused  hit 
overtures,  and  repulsed  Lyannaridas  and  Thearidn 
with  indignation  aattailMatotbeireaiintn'.  (Pin 
ClMn.  24.) 

2.  An  Adiaean  who  was  aent  by  hta  etmntrr- 
men  aa  ambassador  to  Rome  in  9.e,  1A9L  (PoiTb. 
xzxii.  17.)  In  B.C;  147,  he  was  again  placed  u 
the  head^  of  an  embnasy  which  was  dengnrd  v 
exenae  the  insult  offered  to  the  Roman  legate  Au- 
relios  Oreslea,  bnt  having  on  his  way  to  Italy  mrt 
with  the  Roman  deputy  Sex.  Jnlios  Caesar,  wha 
was  appointed  to  inteatinte  die  aubject,  he  n* 
compelled  to  return  with  him  to  Achaia,  (Id- 
ixxviii  2.)  [B.  H.  B.J 

THEA'RIDES  (e«ifrf6nT),  a  Syracnann,  son  of 
Hermocrates  and  brother  of  Dionysios  the  elder, 
tyrant  of  Syracuse.  He  ia  first  mentioned  in  a.c 
890,  when  he  was  appointed  by  Dionysins  is 
sooned  his  brother  Li^tines  in  tfie  command  <f 
the  fleet.  The  next  year  he  commanded  sn 
expedition  to  the  Liparaean  islands,  when  he 
captured  ton  ships  b«lcmging  to  the  Rhrgian^ 
Again  in  a  c.  S8U  he  was  chosen  by  his  brolhtf 
to  conduct  die  ma^ificent  processioD  whiA  Ks- 
nysius  lent  to  the  Olrmpie  festival.  <Diod.  sir 
103.103,  109.)  [E.H.&] 
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THEMIS. 

THEBE  (afCH).  1.  A  daoghter  of  Prome- 
thent,  fiMB  wbom  the  Boeotiin  Thebn  was  be- 
Itovad  to  lutn  deriTed  iU  name.  (Stepb.  Byz. 

t».) 

2.  A  daaghter  of  A*q>u  uid  Metope,  the 
daughter  of  LadoD,  became  by  Zeui  the  mother  of 
Zethoa.  She,  too,  U  mad  to  have  nven  her  name 
to  the  atj  of  Tfaebea.  (Apt^lod.  iii.  5.  $  6 ;  Paul. 

ii.  5.  8  3>T.92.SS;Piiid.AaM.rUL37;])iod. 
IT.  72.)  [L.  a] 

THEIA  (Btia).  I.  A  daughter  of  Unuiua  and 
Ge,  one  of  the  female  Ulaiu,  became  by  Hyperion 
the  mother  of  Helios,  Eos,  and  Selene,  that  is,  she 
waa  r^arded  as  the  deity  from  which  all  light 
proceeded.  (Hes.  T^eeg.  1 35,  37 1 ;  Find.  iMtbm.  t. 
1;  ApoUod.Ll.g3.2.|2|CatuIL  66.  44.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Ocenntu  and  mother  of  the 
Cercopea.  (Euatath.  ad  Horn,  f.  1864 ;  TVetz.  ad 
LycopA,  91.)  (L.  S.] 

THEIAS  (Bclw),  a  king  of  the  Auyriana,  and 
father  of  Smyrna,  the  mother  of  Adonis.  (Ap^Iod. 

iii.  14.  §  4 ;  AntoB.  Lib.  34  ;  Tzetz.  ad  L^co-pk. 
829  ;  comp.  Adonis.)  [L.  S.] 

THEIO'DAMAS  (e«ioSi£^r),  the  father  of 
llylaa,  and  king  of  the  Dryopea.  (Apollod.  ii.  7. 
§  7  :  Apollon.  Rhod.  i  1213,  and  hit  SchoL  on  I 
1207  ;  ProperL  i.  20.  6  :  comp.  Hylas.)  [Lu  S.j 

THEIODAS.  [Thxcdas.] 

THEI80A  (e<«r^),  one  of  th«  nymphs  who 
bronglit  np  the  in£u>t  Zeoa,  wu  worshipped  at 
TheuM  in  Ascadik  (Pant.  viiL  38.  S8  3,  7, 47.  S 
2.)  [L.  S.] 

THBLXION  (ecXjW),  in  conjiuetion  with 
Tekhin,  mnzdered  Apis^  when  he  attempted  to 
Bubjii|ite  Pvloponneaus  ;  but  they  themseWes  were 
alain  in  retam  by  Argns  Panoptes.  (Apollod.  ii.  1 . 
§  1,  &e.)  RuuBniaa  (  ii  fi.  §  5)  «alu  him  a  son 
of  Apii  and  the  &ther  of  Aegyms.       [L.  S.] 

THEMIS  (d//uO.  1-  A  dai^hter  of  Unuioi 
<othen  toy  Helios,  Tzetz.  ad  I^goapk.  129)  and 
Oe,  was  mairied  to  Zeaa,  by  whom  she  became 
the  mother  of  the  HMae^  Eunomia,  Dice  ( Attraea), 
Fjrene,  and  the  Moerae.  (Hes.  Hieog.  135,  901, 
&C. ;  Apollod.  L  3.  §  1.)  In  the  Homeric  poems, 
Themis  is  the  personification  of  the  order  of  things 
established  by  law,  custom,  and  equity,  whence  she 
is  described  as  reigning  in  the  assemblies  of  men 
{Od.  ii.  66,  &c),  and  as  Goavening,  by  the  com- 
mand of  Zeus,  the  assembly  of  the  gods.  {It.  xx. 
4.)  She  dwells  in  Olympus,  and  is  on  friendly 
terms  with  Hen.  (xr.  87,  tu.)  This  character  of 
Themis  was  recognised  in  the  fiict  that  at  Thebes 
she  had  a  sanctnary  in  common  with  the  Moenw 
and  Zeus  A^pwaeua  (Paua.  ix,  2£.  §4),  and  at 
Oiyni{ua  in  common  with  the  Home.  (Pans,  r,  14. 
$8, 17.  S  1  ;  comp.  Diod.  r.  67.)  Besides  this  she 
is  also  described  as  an  anncoit  {wophctic  divinity, 
and  is  said  to  have  been  in  possession  of  the  Del- 
phic oracle  as  the  successor  of  Oe,  and  preTious  to 
Apollo.  (Ov.  Mtt.  i.  321,  iv.  642  ;  ApoW  Rhod. 
It.  800  ;  Serv.  adA«».  ir.  246  ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  §  1  ; 
Pans.  X.  6.  §  3  ;  Aeschyl.  Em.  init.)  The  wor- 
ship of  Themis  was  esUblished  at  Thebes*  Olym- 
pa,  Athens  (Pans.  L  22.  g  I),  at  Tanagrn  (ix.  22. 
1 1 },  and  at  Troesene,  where  an  altar  was  dedi- 
cated to  the  TTutmidet.  (ii.  31.  S  8.)  Nymphs  be- 
lieved to  be  danghters  ut  Zens  and  Themis  lived  in 
a  «va  en  the  river  Eridanns  (Apollod.  ii  5.  g  U ; 
SchoL  od  AfoOm.  Rkod.  it.  1S96  ;  Hesych.  «.  v. 
6«juurrKtt(f),  and  the  Hetperides  also  are  called 
dasgkten  of  Zeus  and  Thmis.  (Sehol.  ad  £kr^ 
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ff^ipoL  737.)  ^e  is  often  represoatod  en  eons 
resembling  the  fijpire  «f  Athena  with  a  cemMOfH 
and  a  pair  <^  Bcaus.  (Gellius,  n*.  4  ;  iiirt,  Mp- 
OoL  BOderb.  p.  112  ;  Muller,  Atfc  Art  atid  ^ 
Rem.  §406.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Uai  and  the  w^  of  dyya,  hf 
whom  she  became  the  wrthw  «f  Andtisea.  (Aset- 

iod.iii.i2.§2.)  [u&l 

THEMIS  or  THEOMIS^  the  mam  tt  %  fmt 
to  whom  aome  late  Omsk  ifriteia  uadbe  the  in- 
vention of  tmgedy,  is  proWbly  nething  mere  Am 
a  corruption  of  ThespuL  (Bode,  GtnA.  4.  HMem. 
DiddkMnM,  toL  iii.  pL  1.  p.  34.)  [P.  8.] 

THE'MlSON(etfJo-Mi'>.  1.  AmerchaBtoTthe 
island  of  Theta,  wbi^  accogiif^  te  the  Cyrenaean 
occMnts  of  the  fbu^atiMi  of  their  ei^,  was  the 
instnuneiitmade  naeof  by  EteanAa^king  of  Ansa, 
for  the  destmction  of  his  dan^ter  Phroniae. 
[ETRARCHua.]  Tbeiiison,  however,  evaded  the 
fuUilment  of  the  oath  by  which  he  hod  inndimtaaly 
bound  himself  to  drown  Phnwime,  and  osniad  hw 
iu  safety  to  Tbera.    (Herod,  iv.  1&4.) 

2.  A  tyrant  ti  Eretaa  who  in  a  a  866  asustel 
the  exiles  of  Oropus  in  lecovaring  poMesrisa  af 
their  naUve  city.  They  succeeded  in  oco^inc  it 
by  surprise,  bnt  the  Athenians  having  mawaed 
against  them  with  their  whole  fone,  Tlumisoa  nm 
unable  to  eroe  with  their  power,  anid  called  in  the 
Thebam  to  hia  assistance,  who  xeountd  imsnsaina 
of  the  city  as  a  depout,  but  aftenrarda  nfuaad  to 
give  it  up.  (Diod.  xv.  76  ;  Xen.  JSsU.  viL  4,  g  If 
Dem.  da  Car.  p.  259.) 

3.  Of  Samoa,  a  naval  officer  hi  ^  senrtee  «f 
Antigua,  king  of  Asia.  In  b.c.  316  we  Ind 
him  joining  that  chief  in  Phoraicia,  with  a  ieet  «( 
forty  ships  from  the  Hdleqwnt,  and  agaia  m  306 
he  is  menUoned  as  commanding  a  part  ef  the  fleet 
of  Demetrius,  in  the  great  sea-Sght  aff  Safanis  iB 
Cyprus.    (Diod.  xix.  62,  xz.  59.) 

4.  A  Cyprian,  who  enjoyed  a  high  place  in  the 
&vour  of  Antiochus  II.  king  of  Syria,  whidt  ha 
had  earned  by  the  faaieat  auana  ai  Uis  ainiitec 
and  companioa  of  hn  abandaned  pUaanzM.  Tha 
king  is  said  to  have  eommitted  to  him  and  his 
broUier  Ariatns,  the  whole  administration  of  o&ii^ 
and  not  only  presented  Themison  to  the  people  on 
public  occasions  in  the  garb  flemdes,  tmt  caased 
sacrifioea  to  be  offered  to  him  under  that  title. 
(Athen.  viL  p.  289,  x.  p.  438,  c  ;  Aelian.  K.  H 
ii41.) 

5.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  Antiochns  the 
Great,  who  commanded  the  cavalry  which  formed 
the  left  wing  of  his  army  at  the  battle  of  Raphia, 
&C.  217.  (Pdyb.  T.  79,  82.)  [E.H.B.1 

THE'MISON  (ec^ffw),  the  name  of  probably 
three  j^i^dana  1.  Ttie  founder  of  the  ancient 
medical  sect  of  the  Methodici,  and  one  of  the 
moat  eminent  physicians  of  bis  Ume,  was  a  native 
of  Laodioeia  in  Syria  (Pseudo-Qai  Iittrod.  c  4. 
to].  xiT.  p.  684).  He  was  a  pi^  of  AKlepiadea 
of  Bithynia  (Pliny,  H.  N,  ibm.  A),  and  must 
have  lived,  Aeref^,  in  die  first  centnry  b,c 
Angnstin,  in  hia  0Bsdk  dtr  .Ved.  tabeilariicber 
Forau  a^B  he  was  bora  &  c.  123,  and  died  b.  c 
43,  which  may  possibly  be  quite  correct,  though  he 
has  not  stated  his  reasons  for  giving  ssch  exact 
dates.  Nothing  more  is  known  of  the  evenU  of 
his  life,  exeept  that  he  aeeom  to  have  travelled  a 
good  deal ;  w  henentiona  Crete  and  Milan,  appa- 
rently as  an  (fyo- wilBBM  (ap.  CaaL  AmL  D$  Mark 
4lciitiiL18,p.253).  Nehhw  U  it  certain  vheth« 
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|»  mr  vUted  RMne,  though  it  !■  periiapi  nore 
pwWMt  that  h«  did  N.  H«  difierad  from  hw  tutor 
on  umni  poblt  in  hii  old  age.  mi  beouM  th* 
fandw  if  «  M  not  odkd  ibo  Metbodie!.'* 
wUA  kw  ««ciMd  an  oztenaTC  inflnoiee  oo 
nsdiod  loottee.  (Cds.  D»  Med.  L  pnuf.  p.  5  ; 
OslMi,  i)a  Jtfdi.  AM.  i.  4,  7.  vol.  z.  pp.  35,  62  ; 
Cnnwi'i  Ameod.  Oratca  Paria,  vol.  i.  p.  S95,  whm 
bo  ii  called  br  an  obvioiu  miitake  Hrf^ffw).  He 
wrote  MTeral  nwdicBl  wocka,  but  in  what  lan- 
goage  it  not  mentioned ;  of  these  ooly  the  titiee 
■od  a  few  fr^menta  i«nuD,  pieaenred  princf- 
pallj  bj  Caelim  Anralianua:  e.  g. —  1.  "  Libri 
Periodici."  2.  **  EpiitoUe,"  in  at  leait  nbe  * 
booka.  3."CelemPnvone^"  and  4.  '^Tardae 
nuaioiMa,"  o«h  in  «t  lout  two  bodca.  5.  **  Liber 
adataria."  «.  **  Da  Plantagine."  {VWn.  H.  N. 
m.  39  ;  Mscer  Flw.  Do  Vir.  Herb,  c  6.  t.  265.) 
To  theae  wort*  Fabricini  addi  one,  **  De  Elepban- 
tiaii"  (BOL  Or.  toI.  liiL  p.  482,  ed.  ret.),  but 
thft  ia  MobaUy  a  mittake  (aee  CaeL  AnreL  De 
Morb.  CAroM.  ir.  ].  493).  An  account  o!  the 
doctrinea  of  the  Methodiei  u  givm  in  the  Dte- 
HoHory  «f  Anli^mtie^  and  hia  atedical  opiniona  on 
difiennt  aabjecta  (ao  &r  ai  they  can  be  aieer- 
tained)  amj  be  found  in  Haller'i  SihiioA.  Mtdit. 
Praet.  toL  i,  or  in  Sprengel's  Hut.  df  laMld.  toL  ii. 
The  Mily  poind  worth  notidng  hen,  are,  that  he  ia 
parhapa  die  firat  phyridan  who  made  oae  of  leechei 
(CaeL  AmA.  Dt  Mori.  Otnm.  i.  ].  p.  286)  ;  and 
that  Iw  ia  aaid  to  faafe  been  himaelf  attacked  with 
hydrophobia,  and  to  hare  recoTored  (id.  De  Moth. 
Aaa.  in.  16.  p.  233 ;  DioM»r.  De  Venem.  AmmaL 
c  I.  fbl.  ii.  p.  59).  Endemus  and  Proculns  are 
Mtd  to  have  been  followen  ("  aectatorei ")  of  The- 
miaon,  but  thia  probably  only  means  that  they  be- 
kmgad  lo  the  aeet  itf  the  Ifathodioi  (CaeL  Anrel. 
De  Mart.  Atmt.  it  38,  JQi  Mart.  Ckron.  iii.  8. 
pp.  171,  469),  Beiidea  the  paaaagea  in  ancient 
authors  rdating  to  Themiaon  that  are  referred  to 
by  Haller,  Sprengel,  and  Fabricini  {Bibl.  Gr.  vol. 
xiiL  pi  4S1,  ed.  vet),  he  is  alto  qnoled  by  Sonmus 
{DgAHt  ObMr.  pp.  12, 21, 210, 212,  240.  290.) 

2.  The  plnr^daa  Bentioned  by  Juvenal  in  bis 
weB-known  luw 

**  Qnot  Thflniaon  aegna  aatumno  oeddnit  nno." 

(jU.x.321.) 

!«  by  many  commentators  (perhaps  by  moit)  con- 
aidoed  to  be  the  aame  penon  as  the  founder  of 
the  Methodid.  However,  it  aaents  hardly  probaUe 
that  Juvoud  would  have  eared  for  aa^riiing  a 
phyddan  who  waa  not  a  contempoiary  ;  and  there- 
fiue  peHiape  the  old  scholiast  on  Juvenal  i*  light 
in  aaying  that  he  was  "  archiater  illiui  tanporis," 
i.  e.  in  the  first  century  after  Christ. 

8.  A  slave  of  Appnleiua,  the  author  of  the 
**  Oolden  Ast,"  who  lived  in  the  second  century 
after  Christ  (Aj^ul.  ApoL  pp.  39,  46,  56,  ed. 
1635.) 

HolW  mentions  in  hia  list  of  physicians  "  The- 
miiMi  Macedo,  Antiocbo  cama,"  and  refers  lo 
Atheu.  vii.'  [S  SA.  p,  389],  bnt  this  appears  to  be 
a  mistake.  [W.  A.  0.1 

THE'HISON  (esfUMr)  the  anther  of  a  work 


*  The  passage  quo  led  by  Paulus  Aegineta  (iii. 
Ifi.  p.  426),  fron  ^ikt.  lib.  x.  ta  qnoted  by  Cadhis 
Auflianaa  IDb  JIM.  Citrai.  i.  i.  v.  388),  fnm 


THEMISTIUSL 
entitled  IfoAXiiWi,  whidi  is  cited  hj  AAoieu 
(vi.  p.  235,  a). 

THEMISTA  (ecfuffm),  of  -  A, 

wife  of  a  certain  Ijaontesa  or  Leon,  waa  a  aman- 
potary  and  corre^ondent  of  Epicuva,  aad  n 
eelabratod  herself  as  a  philosopher.  (IMaff.  Imr- 
X.  5,  with  the  note  of  Menaaina  ;  vi  Pirn. 
26,  da  Fii.  n.  21  ;  Laetant  iii.  25.) 

THEMISTA'GORAS  {9imoTetyipn%  the  «■ 
thor  of  a  work  entitled  the  OoMea  Book  (x^'* 
ffitkos),  which  ivpaara  to  bav*  bean  partly  of  v 
hutorical  nature.  (Athen.  zv.  p.  68 1,  a;  Etm 
jiti.  'Ao^wroAaia.) 

THEMI'STIUS  (es^Mf).    I.  The  disti.> 
guiihed  philosopher  and  rfaetwidan,  sBraaan: 
Eni^tades  on  occonnt  of  his  doqaence,  m  i 
Paphlagonian,  the  son  of  Engentus,  wbo  was  aW 
a  distinguished  philosopher,  and  who  ia  man  Am 
onoe  mentioned  in  the  orations  of  Themiarin^  K« 
flourished,  first  at  Constantinople  aod  afterwd- 
at  Rome,  in  the  reigns  of  Constantiiia,  Ju^  i 
Jovian,  Valens,  Qtatiim,  and  Theodoaiua  ;  and  bt  i 
enjoyed  the  bvonr  irf all  tkoaa  eaqparon,  notwh'-  ! 
standing  their  diversitieo  of  chaiacter  and  <q)in>>-. 
and  notwithstanding  the  fiul  that  be  bimaelf  n  ! 
not  a  Christian,  Themiitini  was  instructed  by  h* 
father  in  philosophy,  and  devoted  himaelf  chieflv  i< 
Aristotle,  though  he  i^so  studied  the  ayatesa*  >^ 
Pytbi^Dtaa  and  Plato.    While  atill  m  youth  r- 
wrote  commentaries  on  Aristotle,  which  wcnnudt 

EubUe  witheot  bis  consent,  and  obtaiiied  tat  him  .• 
repntation.  He  passed  his  yontk  in  A«i 
Minor  and  Syria.  He  first  met  with  Cooatantiu 
when  Uie  emperor  visited  Aneyra  in  Galatin  in  t»- 
eleventh  year  of  his  reign,  B.C.  347,  on  whk-i 
occasion  Thenistins  delivwed  the  first  of  hisexbni 
oiattona,  wt^  ^AM/dpmiat.  It  waa  not  lm$  i 
after  that  he  find  his  residence  at  ConstantiDnp 
where  he  taught  philosophy  for  twenty  yenra,  U 
A.  D.  355  he  waa  made  a  senator  ;  and  Uk  letu: 
is  still  extant,  in  which  Conitantins  recommend, 
him  to  the  senate,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  Ufiv  > 
both  of  Themiatius  himself  and  of  his  fiuher.  >\'^ 
also  possess  the  onttion  of  thanks  which  Th«micti.< 
addressed  to  the  senate  of  Constantinople  enrly  in 
A.D,  356,  ill  reply  to  the  emperor's  tetter(Ora£  il}. 
In  A.  D.  357  he  recited  in  the  senate  of  Conu.-uiti' 
noplQ  two  orations  in  honour  of  Constontiua,  whia- 
were  intended  to  have  been  delivered  before  ti  >■ 
emperor  himself,  who  waa  then  at  Rome  (OnU,  ii:. 
iv.).  As  the  reword  of  his  panerjrrics,  Conalioiitiui 
conferred  upon  him  the  honour  ofa  brinitr  atalur  ; 
and,  in  A.  s.  361,  be  was  appointed  to  the  pra<- 
torion  dignity  by  a  decree  still  extant,  in  which  .  j 
he  is  mentioned  in  the  following  terme,  7%mi-  I 
sfHu,  eM;u  miffrt  icienlia  djjpuCofeas  Tlen/i^. 
vi.  tit  4.  a.  12  ;  comp.Orat  xxd.,  in  which  Th*^ 
miiUuB  inri,  ifKU  ftoi  TSMvmirrws^  i  K&r;iM>  rtit 
iauTOV  piunXeias  t^)f  4h)i¥  ^tXiHta^tiw  tiswf 
woAAiUit,  and  in  which  he  also  recites  the  cuni- 
plimenta  pud  to  him  by  Julian,  Valens,  Giatiait, 
and  Theodoiius).  Constantius  died  in  a.  n.  3t;i  ; 
but  Themistius,  as  a  pbiloat^rfwr  and  a  beathm, 
naturally  retained  the  taTonr  of  Julian,  who  spnfcp 
of  him  as  the  worthy  senator  of  the  whole  world, 
and  as  the  first  philosophy  of  his  iige.  (ThemisL 
OraL  zxxi.)  Suidos  (a.  c )  slates  that  Julian  mad* 
Themittiui  prefect  of  Constantinople ;  but  this  is 
disproved  by  the  speech  delivered  by  Thmistius 
when  he  ma  really  appointed  to  that  ofiee  under 
Theodosins.  (See  below^  The  error  of  Svidat 
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nmpi;  arises  from  hit  placing  together,  with  Lia 
tiBu&l  careleMoeM,  two  dUtinct  bxt*  ia  the  life  of 
ThemiBtitu.    Stinrtly  before  the  death  of  Jnliui, 
A.D.  S63,ThaaUtiiudftIiTeiiBdui  oi^ton  in  hnaonr 
of  him,  iriiieh  u  no  lomr  extant,  but  wbkh  U 
referred  to  at  some  lengUi  hj  Libaniui.  in  a  letter 
to  Themutiiu        1061).    In  a.d.  364  he  went, 
M  one  of  the  duties  from  the  tenate,  to  meet 
Jovian  at  Dadaatana,  oo  the  cmfineft  of  Qalatia 
and  BithyniB,  and  to  «aiiftr  the  eonmlata  upon 
liini ;  and  on  thii  occanon  he  deliraed  an  ontion, 
which  ha  aftorwardi  repeated  atConatantinopla,  in 
which  he  claimi  fall  liberty  of  conerience  both  for 
the  OhriKiui  and  the  heauten.  (Orat  t.;  Socrat 
JI.  E.  iii.  2fi.)    In  tha  MUne  year  he  deliTered  an 
oration  at  Cmntantinopla,  in  honour  of  (ha  aeeoMtoD 
of  Valentintan  aod  Valena,  in  the  prawiice  of  th« 
latter.    Hii  iMZt  oration  is  addnsied  to  Valena, 
congratulating  him  on  his  netory  ow  Procopiua 
in  June  366,  and  interceding  for  some  of  the  rebels; 
it  was  delirered  in  A,  o.  S67.  (OraL  tIL)    In  the 
next  year  be  accompanied  Valena  to  the  Danube  in 
the  Hcond  camna^  of  tha  Gothic  war,  and  de- 
liversd  befina  tha  emperor,  at  Maicianopolis,  a 
coiigntnlatory  omUon  upon  his  QioHqufnaalia,  a.d. 
368.  (Oral,  yiii.)   Hia  next  orations  are  to  the 
young  Valentiniaa  upon  hia  conaulahip,  A.  u.  369 
{Omi.  iz.},  and  to  the  aenate  of  Constantinople,  in 
the  presence  of  Valena,  in  honour  of  the  peace 

Suited  to  the  Oothh  &  c.  370  (OrtO.  x.).  On 
arch  28,  a.  d.  37S,  he  addnssod  to  Valena,  who 
wM  then  in  Syria,  a  eongratulatory  addreaa  npon 
the  emperor's  entrance  on  the  tenth  year  of  bis 
reign  (Oral,  xi ).  It  was  also  while  Valena  was  in 
Syria,  that  Tbnuistiui  addcaned  to  him  an  oiaUon 
by  which  he  pmoadad  him  to  cease  fnm  hia  per- 
secution of  the  CathoUe  party.  (Socrat  H,  E.  iv. 
32;  SoBom.  H.  B.  vi.  86.)  It  ia  thought  by  the 
best  critica  that  thia  oration  ia  lost,  and  that  the 
exUnt  oration  to  Valena  on  behalf  of  religious 
liberty  {Orat,  xii.)  was  delivered  at  aome  other 
time,  profaably  soon  after  the  emperor's  accea&ion. 
(Fabnb  BM,  Graee.  vol.  vi.  p.  797.)  In  addition 
to  tbeae  numerona  ontiona,  which  prove  that  the 
orator  waa  in  hig^  iarour  with  the  emperor,  we 
have  the  tndmony  of  Themiatiua  himself  to  his 
influence  with  Valens.  {OnL  zxxi.  where  the 
words,  ^TTuMs  M  tm'  4tiSf  Kiymn  voXAtUit, 
aeem  to  refer  to  siieh«zainplBacftheomtor*s  power 
as  that  mentioned  jutt  above.) 

In  A.  D,  377  we  find  faim  at  Rome,  whither  he 
appears  to  have  gone  on  an  embassy  to  Oratian,  to 
whom  he  Uiere  delivered  his  oration  entitled  'ip»- 
rinif  ( Orat.  xiii.).  On  the  association  of  Theodoaiua 
•  in  the  empire  by  Oratian,  at  Sirmiom,  in  a.  d.  379, 
Themiitiua  delivered  on  elegant  oration,  eongra- 
tuUtii^  the  new  emperor  on  his  elevadon  {OraL 
xiv,),  or  his  remaining  orations  some  are  public 
and  some  private ;  but  few  of  them  demand  special 
notke  aa  connected  with  the  events  of  hia  life.  In 
A.  IK  3U,  abont  tha  first  of  September,  he  was 
made  pr^ect  of  Coastaotmople  {OraL  xvii,),  an 
office  which  bad  been  offered  to  faim,  but  declined, 
•evenl  times  befero  {Oral,  xzzir.  13).  He  only 
held  the  prefecture  a  few  months,  as  we  learn  Irom 
an  ontian  delivered  after  he  had  laid  down  the 
oOce  {OraL  xzxiv.),  in  which  ha  mentiona,  as  he 
bad  dmt  evan  six  yean  earlier  {OnL  xiv.),  and 
taon  than  «9wa  in  the  interrri  (Or.  xv.  svi.},  his 
eU  age  and  ill-haalth.  From  tiie  34th  wation  ve 
also  learn  that  he  had  previously  held  the  offiou  of 
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priMxpt  sMoAu  and  praefitbu  oMM^vas^  besides  hia 
embaaay  to  Rome  ;  in  another  oration  he  mentitms 
ten  embassiea  on  which  be  had  been  soit  before 
hia  prefecture  {OraL  xvii.) ;  and  in  another,  oom* 
posed  probably  about  a.d.  S87,  he  my  that  he 
has  beoi  engaged  for  nearly  forqr  jeut  in  pablie 
bnainesa  and  in  embassies  (OraL  zxL).  So  great 
was  the  omfidence  reposed  in  him  hj  11ieodoaig% 
that,  though  Thcmistiu*  waa  a  hentban,  dia  em- 
peror, whim  departing  for  the  West  t»  oppose 
Maxima*,  entrusted  hia  aon  Arcadina  to  the  tul«r> 
ship  of  the  philosopher,  a.  o.  387—388.  (SocraL 
/i:£.iv.S2;Soion).if.£vi.  36;  Niceph.^.£. 
zi.  46.)  We  have  no  particdars  of  the  history  of 
TbemisUus  after  thia  tin*  j  and  it  may  therefore 
be  inferred  that  his  life  did  not  oxtand  moch,  if  at 
all,  beytmd  A.  D.  890.  Beaidai  the  emperors,  to 
whimi  so  many  references  have  been  made,  he 
numbered  among  his  friends  the  chief  orators  and 
philosophers  of  the  age.  Christian  as  well  aa  heathen. 
Not  only  I^ibasina,  but  Gregory  of  Naaianzns  ^so 
waa  his  fiiend  and  correspondent,  and  the  latter,  ia 
an  epistle  sttU  extant,  calls  him  tiie  king  of  atgn* 
mento*'  (^iX^  fJym',  Greg.  Nas.  140). 

The  orationa  (voAirutol  \iyoi)  of  Themiatiua, 
extant  in  the  time  of  Photios,  were  thirty-six  in 
number  (Phot  BiU.  Cod.  74),  of  which  thirty- 
three  have  ctnne  down  to  us  in  the  miginal  Greek, 
and  one  in  a  Latin  version.  The  other  two  were  so]^ 
posed  to  be  lost,  oati'l  one  of  them  was  disooveied  by 
Cardinal  Maio^  m  the  Ambmian  Library  at  Milatn 
in  1816.  His  philoeophicaJ  woiks  mast  have  been 
very  vduminons  ;  for  Photius  (/.  c) tellsusthatha 
wrote  commentaiies  (Awe/tv^Mora)  on  all  the  botdcc 
of  Aristotle,  besides  useful  abitneti  (jmrmfpiffia) 
of  the  Analytics,  the  books  on  the  Seal,  u>d  the 
Phyuca,  and  that  there  were  exegetical  labours  of 
hia  on  PUto  ;  **and,  in  a  word,  he  is  a  lover  and 
eager  stadent  of  philosophy"  {ipaaviis  ivri  Koi 
owovSoot))*  ^iAoo-o^os),  Snidas  mentions  his 
Paraphraae  of  the  PhjrsiGS  of  Aristotle,  in  eight 
books ;  of  the  Analytics,  in  two  books  ;  of  the 
Apodeictiea,  in  two  books ;  of  the  treatise  on  the 
SonI,  in  seven  books  ;  and  of  the  Categories  in  one 
book.  Of  these,  we  have  the  Paraphrases  of  the 
Second  Analytics,  of  the  Physics,  of  the  tmotise 
on  the  Soul,  and  of  the  works  oo  Memory  and 
Reeoltection,  on  Sleepng  and  Waking,  on  Dmuns, 
and  on  IHTinatioo  in  Sleep.  Beiidei^lhase,  which 
are  in  the  ori^md  Gicefc,  we  have  tw«  other  com. 
mentariesinLatin,  translated  from  HebAwveraiona 
of  the  originals,  namely,  that  on  the  '  voA  on 
Heaven,  tranaUted  by  Mooes  Alalinna,  an!  that  on 
the  twelve  books  of  the  Metq^^ics,  ti^ulaied 
1^  Hosea  Finaiua. 

The  earlieat  editions  of  Thraiistins  eoBtMned 
only  the  philosophical  works,  in  tiie  Latin  version 
of  Hennolaua  Barbans,  which  was  first  published 
at  Venice,  1481.  fol.,  and  reprinted,  Venet  1602, 
foU  1A20,  fol.,  1527.  foU  Puis,  132S— 1529,  M.^ 
BssiL  1530.  fol..  1588,  4to.,  Veneb  1S54.  fid., 
1559,  foL,  1570,  fol. :  the  hu  is  tbemoot  eoapIatB 
of  the  old  editions.  The  two  coroatentariea  which 
only  exist  in  Latin  were  published  at  Venioe  in 
1574  and  1576  respectively,  both  in  folio. 

Of  the  Greek  text  the  Editio  Prinoeps  is  Umt  of 
Aldna,  15S4,  foL,  containing  the  Paraphrasea  and 
eight  Orations,  togetiMr  wi£  the  tmtisei  of  Aler- 
nndn  Aphro^sienib  on  the  Sod  and  on  Fate. 
Then  haa  been  no  mbaaqiient  edition  of  the  iriiok 
woriUfOr  of  tho  Puifuaacf ;  bat  the  Omiigai 
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)nte  beu  diwe  psMiilMd,  hj  B.  SUphanni,  whoat 
•dlttioDMntMBattilrtMii(>ftli«,Pvia,1562,8ro. ; 

O.  Rmm,  who  N^ted,  with  a  Lation  vmioB, 
Mly  the  eix  onticM  iriileh  Stapbanoft  had  pnh- 
lUied  for  the  firat  time,  and  a  Kventh  in  Latin 
eoly,  AmbMg,  1605,  ito.  i  PaUTiai,  who 
printed  nzleeo,  In  OiedE  and  Laliii,  fiftaem  of 
wbidi  had  bean  hitherto  aaoibed  to  BTtuoiaa, 
beiidaa  a  aaroBteeatb,  whiefa  ia  only  avlant  in 
I«tiB,  but  «r  mbiA  Petaiiu  alao  a  Onek 
TCHfOD  by  hiaMl^  ftA,  K18,  «fo. ;  byP.  Pmai- 
BQB,  who  printed  a  iew  ocations  not  befbra  edited, 
1614,  6n>. ;  b^  PstaHtu  again,  who  inaerted  in 
thii  aoeoBd  editko  aU  tha  ofatiooa  whieb  had  ai 
7«t  mband*  to  Ae  munbar  of  niMtoan,  m  Oreak 
and  Latin,  aofond  «f  the  Latin  m^Ha  bmg  new, 
with  faller  notaa  than  m  hie  firM  adiliaB.  Porii, 
1618,  4to.  t  and  by  Haidnin,  who  ficat  pablidied 
the  whole  tkirty-three  oration*,  with  the  veraioiu 
tmi  aoteaof  Petariva  aad  ku  own,  Paria,  1684, 
feL  Baaidaa  tbeaa  tidrty-thrae  orationa,  another, 
Mthatio  mknawn,  againat  certain  peiaana  wba  had 
nttaeked  Thanriatiia  ftr  aeeapting  the  piahetata  of 
the  <ity,  was  diacovend  at  Mibm  by  Cardinal  Hai, 
aa  mentioned  «bor«,  and  pnbliabod  by  him,  in 
Oreek  and  Latin,  in  1S16,  Atol,  togathw  with  a 
newly-diaooTefad  fragment  of  the  aecoad  ondon, 
and  two  aapplementa  to  the  nineteenth  and  twenty- 
tiiitd.  Dindarf  alao  bnnded  open  the  Milan  M& 
a  new  adltioa,  firat  of  two  of  the  flntkmo,  Lipa. 
1 830,  Sto,  aad  aftarwaida  of  them  all,  Upa.  i  832, 
8m  (hbric.  BAL  Orate,  vol.  yu  pp.  790,  foil ; 
Clinton,  ^oab'  Amman,  ndar  the  aaveial  dalea 
given  in  thia article ;  Hoftnaan,  ^aafanw BUtj/tiigiL 
HcripL  Orate,  e.  a.) 

The  Oreek  Anthelogy  contains  one  epigram 
aaaribed  to  Themiatiai,  an  the  eubject,  aacotding  to 
tlia  anparaoiptioD  in  the  Aldine  edition,  of  hia  own 
appointment  to  the  ptefeetare  of  the  dtf  by  Jnlian. 
It  arooid  aeen^  howerec,  that  tbara  la  a  miotake 
reapectitig  both  the  anthn  and  tha  an^aet  of  tUa 
Kf^gran.  Ia  tiw  Paktina  M&  it  ii  aaeribad  to 
Palladiita,  and  it  ia  quite  in  hit  atyle.  The  aaVjeet 
is  explained  by  Man-  (Bnnek,  AmaL  toL  ii.  p. 
404  ;  Jaeoba,  AmA.  Oram.  md.  iii.  &  112,  toL  x. 
p.  191,  ToL  ziii.  p.  957  ;  llaiok  Ml  One  zsxiT.  p. 
4M,&471,«<llNadorf.) 

SL  Than  waa  aqotharOieak  wiitarof  Ala  Ban, 
wbaHMdinndilBtK'*«ad«aBtba  finader  of  the 
aect  of  the  AgnotlaA,  who  woe  ao  caQed  fiam  their 
a«aerting  that  Christ's  knowledge  waa  not  petfect. 
The  littlig  that  ia  known  of  him  ia  not  wortn  men> 
tioning  hoM  (Sea  Fabric  BiU.  Oraee.  voL  vi.  p. 
794  )  [P-  S.] 

THEMISTO  (e«^urr(£).  1.  A  daagfater  af 
NotMw  and  Doria.  (Hea.  Tieog.  361.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  the  Lapithe  Uypeena,  and  the 
wife  of  Athamaa.  (Apollod.  i.  fi.  8  2 ;  Athen.  xiii. 
p.  560  ;  comp.  ATKAMAa.)  ' 

3.  Tha  mouMT  of  Aitaa,  who  is  conunonly  called 
Calliato,  and  by  some  Megiats.  (Steph,  Bya.  t. ». 
'AfMnt  ;  Enatath.  oif  Utm.  p.  \  Hj^in.  Poet. 
Aitr.  ii.  1.) 

4.  Of  Cy^nvs,  waa  nid  hy  aome  te  be  the 
mother  of  Homer.  (Pans.  x.  24.  $  8.)    (L.  &] 

THEMISTOCLEIA.  [AaiarocLiiA.] 
THSM I^TOGLEB  (e^uanMcAqt),  was  the  s«i 
of  Neodaa,  not  ona  of  the  moat  diatingniahed  among 
the  Adieniaaa,  thonh  ha  wna  allied  to  the  Lyca- 
medae.  The  naaw  of  his  nather  waa  Alwotaun,  a 
Tfaneiin  wtnaia,  unanUng  to  aome  anthoia,  bnt 


other*  call  her  Euterpe,  aad  m.j  that  ihc  vw  i 
Carian  ;  and  Neantbaa  adds  that  aha  «w  «f  Hii- 
canaaraiL  As  hia  walhat  waa  aot  a»  AriwMa. 
Thaarietoclaa  balaagal  to  Aa  daaa  of  wOL  (PhB. 
Thastrf.  1,  oampan  Ptrid.  c  S7.)  Thf  imAi 
waa  ban  abant  n.  G.  514  aa  it  ia  ea»jtt«ed.  Ia 
hia  yeolh  ha  had  aa  impetnona  aharaator ;  be  iia- 
^nd  1^  intalleetad  power  oaabfead  wM  aWtr 
anUdmanddaamofpoiiticaldiBtaBctioiL  lab 
haata  af  idaxatian  be  did  sot  joiB  ia  the  ccdiBanr 
amaaementa  the  boyi,  bnt  ba  pomiaad  Yamtl 
in  making  apaa^ea  on  fanaginaiT'  anbjarta  Ua 
maater  oud  to  aay  to  him  "  Hy  bay,  jaa  wiB  aa 
ba  any  thing  litna,  bat  iflainlj  ■niaaibiHg  tinf 
good  or  bad."  Ha  had  sat  miA  toata  ftr  the  maai 
btanehaa  af  launbg  and  far  aaemnpliali  taita.  hat 
bo  abowed  a  decided  liking  for  all  abadiea  vhxii 
atiangthened  tha  nnderttandisg  abd  haid  a  praedcal 
object  Than  ia  a  atoty  that  bta  fiiUkv  who  «« 
hia  ambitioM  ton  of  a^nd,  wiahtag  to  direct  hia 
from  a  political  «ann,  pointad  out  to  hiB  seat 
(dd  gaDiaa  dunwn  aniha  abaca  aad  ai^etod,  aat 
ha  tdd  him  that  thia  waa  dM  «» that  Aa  Da^~ 
treated  popular  leaders,  when  thay  weae  ■»  begs 
ofanynae.  The  icanriE.  though  trae,  did  sat  h«r 
Tbemiatodea  from  hia  aenrae,  nor  will  it  ketf 
othera. 

The  ambitioBof  Thwhtorift  waa  to  be  tbefirt 
man  in  Athena,  and  ho  begaa  hia  camar  by  aettjag 
himself  ia  oppooitian  to  thoaa  who  had  noat  posE. 
among  whom  Ariatidei  was  the  diiet  We  ca»( 
inier  from  the  wt»ds  of  Phitaiah  (e.  S)  artketha 
Theauatodea  waa  in  the  battle  tS  " — (a.c 
480}  or  not ;  bvl  if  ha  «M  bom  ao  eadr  aa  Bx.  5 1 4. 
ba  nmt  have  bean  old  aaovgh  fat  aiiUtary  aerriM 
in  ac.  49«.  The  fame  whuh  MiUiadea  acqaM 
by  hia  genetalahip  at  Marathon  laada  a  dacp  ia- 
preaaion  on  Thcnistodes ;  he  bacaaie  though  tH 
and  avoided  hia  aaiial  oonpany  ;  and  in  n^j  a 
Um  ronarka  af  bU  frtanda  en  the  cbaDge  in  ha 
h^ta,  he  laid,  that  tin  tnahy  of  Miltiadea  wobU 
not  let  Um  alaapt  Othan  ttio^t  that  tha  rkuxj 
of  Marathm  had  tenninatad  tiie  Farstan  war ; 
Themietodeafrtrcaaw  that  it  waa  only  the  b^tinnicf 
of  a  greater  atmgglc^  and  it  was  hia  policy  u 
piepare  Athena  fat  it. 

Hia  rival  Ahstidea  waa  ostraciBed  is  b.  c  4U. 
towhic^eiantTbaiBiatodaacontrihBlad;  aadftaa 
thia  tima  ha  waa  the  political  leader  in  Athtat- 
In  &C.  481  he  was  Arcbon  Eponyaniia.  Tb 
chronology  of  the  rarly  part  of  the  lifb  of  Thoaih 
todea  is  nneeitain.  It  waa  perhaps  bafm  ha 
aicbonship,  or  it  may  haro  been  in  that  year  that 
he  peranaded  the  Athenians  to  employ  tha  prodaot 
of  the  ulvfr  mines  of  Launiun  in  bnildii^  ahipi,* 
instead  of  dlstrilmting  it  among  tha  ftlhoniaa 
dtiaens.  (Hecod.  vil  144  j  Plat  TUmiML  c  4.)  Tb* 
motive  which  he  soggested  was  that  the  fleet  d 
Athens  should  be  madeamatch  for  that  of  Ac^n, 
with  which  state  Athens  was  then  at  war ;  but  hit 
real  object  waa  to  prepare  Atheas  againat  a  fiataiv 
attack  from  the  Persianh  It  was  the  poiky  «f 
Tbemistocles  ta  draw  the  Athauans  to  the  aesk  as 
he  was  convinced  that  it  waa  only  by  thnr  Beet 
that  Athen*  canld  tha  Persian*  aad  lAtaia 

the  supiama^  in  Oreece,  The  nanbar  of  ahifa 
which  worn  bailtat  theaoggeitionaf  Tben^atadca 
waa  two  bandrad,  according  to  Hemdotw;  and 
they  were  not  employed  aguast  Aef^na,  with 
whieb  state  Athoia  made  ptaoa,  bat  i^ainat  tiie 
Peniana  J  aad  IhuBaaa  Plataidi  Beauriu^thepeligr 
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•f  Tberaiitoclet  wved  Greece.  Either  Kt  thii  time 
or  •onwwliat- later  he  perMuded  the  AthmiuiM  to 
MM  »  decree  that  twentj  new  ihipe  ilunld  be 
Dnilt  eferj  jmu, 

Wb«i  newa  »rind  of  the  faoBMHe  woMment 
of  Xerxet,  tlw  A  theofw  itcttbentad  Bhont  jEhoonng 
a  fi(»nn)wid«r>  ThMirtodai  hiA  do  Hnl  at  Atheoi 
except  £pifl;^de«,  whe  aw  tfnng  with  hie  tongue, 
but  weak  hi  epirit.   ThaaaUtoote*,  £BAritig  that 
matter*  waold  g*  ill  if  tbie  ioeaMpetont  maa  wa* 
eleiitedaoimnMaHr-iiKfciat  bought  off  bia  oppontion 
and  waa  abftpd  hiawrif  (Ptat  nnM.  $%  Then 
can  be  «»  doubt  tint  Thenuatodeewaaaaibitioiu  to 
have  the  command,  and  hU  smhitioo  waa  juitifiad 
hy  h!>  taloita.  A  body  ff  me*  wa*  tent  hy  tea  to 
Alui  in  Achaep^  »hMf«  thoj  nacehed  to  tbe  pau 
of  T«Bp^  ai4v  the  amnand  at  Theaiietadea  and 
EiMMirtD^  a  Bpaitai^  ta  naka  a  maA  againat  the 
arm7  of  Xemm  t  Int  after  a  fnr  day*  tbia  force 
retreated  to  their  ahipa  in  alana  before  Xerxe*  had 
croaiad  orer  te  B/uof*  from  Abydoa  (Herod,  •rii. 
1 73  ;  Plub  ThemiM,  7).  The  Thesadiani  being  thns 
deserted,  joiaed  the  Peniapii  aoi  aU  Oieece  aa  &r 
couth  ae  Boeotia  alao  vent  over  to  them.  Upon 
thia  the  Qieek  oon&domtea  held  a  coonid  at  the 
iMhmna  of  Corinth,  in  which  it  wae  mwrired  to 
make  a  Btaod  againtt  the  Peoiaaa  atThannoprlae, 
and  to  lend  the  fleet  to  Artemiutira  on  Ike  north- 
west coast  of  Euboea,  where  it  oonJd  wati^  tfaa 
i^enitions  of  the  farcea  at  Tbennoi^lBe.  Tbemia- 
todea  ibowed  his  nagBaoimity  1^  eSmag  4a  eerre 
nnder  Eiu^hiadee,  the  Spartan,  tbowft  the  Athe- 
nians fiimuhed  a  greater  nnmbw  of  flaips  Khan  the 
^artaos.    The  Persian  fleet  MMaiaitd  great  lose 
on  the  coast  of  Thessaly  ft«m  bad  weBtkar(Hai«d. 
Tii.  190X  bat  at  last  U  raaehed  Apfaetw.  £«ry- 
Inadea  bring  alaipied  at  the  mnapk  ef  thie  great 
fisce  MadUated  »  artnat  to  SovftemOiaeee  (He- 
rod. TiiL4{  Phit  TTmnUt.  7}i  but  the  Euboeaas, 
'a^e  wen  afinid  of  beiw  deeerted  at  this  critical 
time,  before  they  should  be  able  to  put  their  woam 
and  children  in  a  pUce  of  safety,  ^ve  Themiatoclee 
thir^  talenta,  part  of  which  he  gave  to  Eorybiades 
and  to  AdinaatQ%  the  Cotinthiim  oommaDder,  and 
thus  indposd  than  t»  atay  and  baaaid  a  battle. 
The  Qreefci  had  (he  «dTantage  in  the  naral  engage- 
ments off  Ananisiun,  and  the  Persian  fleet  was 
damaged  1^  another  atonn ;  bat  the  Greek  fleet 
alio  mfered  in  the  battle,andbalf  of  the  Athenian 
ships  woe  disabled  (Hand.  viii.  18).   The  fighu 
off  Artemisium  took  place  en  the  same  days  on 
which  Leontdas  and  his  little  band  flMight  with  the 
Persians  at  Thennopjlae.  The  Greek  fleet  retired 
to  Salamis  apposite  the  south-western  coast  of 
*  Attica.    Before  leaving  Artemisiam  Themiatodes 
cut  OD  the  ndta  and  od  pieeaa  of  alone  n  address 
to  the  loniana,  who  were  in  the  fleet  of  Xenea, 
bo^g  that  either  tbe  loniana  might  be  detached 
fimn  the  caaaa  of  Xerzei,  if  what  he  had  written 
should  not  become  known  to  the  kiiig,  or  that  if 
the  king  shoild  be  informed  of  what  was  written, 
.he  might  sosp^  the  fidelity  at  the  loaiaas  and 
not  let  them  engage  in  the  acMghti,  (Herod-  viii. 
22.) 

It  was  the  plan  of  the  Pelopennesians  to  retire 
within  the  peninsnla,  iMid  to  build  a  wall  across  the 
isUunus,and  tbe  fleet  had  withdrawn  to  SaJamis  only 
at  the  entreaty  of  the  Athenian*  to  allow  them 
time  to  remove  their  women  and  children  from 
Attack  An  answer  of  the  otada  ^  Del^  had 
\dvised  tbe  Alhaniana  to  defend  tbsmielTM  with 
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wooden  walla,  and  Th^tstoeles,  who  may  ban 
suggested  tbe  answer  of  the  oracle,  also  gave  it  an 
interpretation,  saying  that  they  muat  ti^  refuge 
in  lhair  float  Aoemingly  ha  teeamniamdBi  ihat 
AtbaDB  should  be  left  to  Aa  care  of  !te  tatolaij 
deity,  and  that  Ae  women,  ohiUrm,  and  infiim 
persons  dioald  be  remered  to  Sabunls,  Amna,  and 
Troeaen,  whidi  waa  done.  Tlte  peopk  of  Troeaen 
leeeimd  moat  hospitably  the  fiigitives,  and  pcovided 
&r  their  maintananse  at  Ibe  p^dis  axpmwfc  Tbe 
unled  fleet  of  the  Qreeka  waa  nam  aaa— Had  at 
Salanua,  caaaiating  both  of  a^a  Aeaa  AitaadainB 
and  tiie  navy  whim  was  atatimed  at  Tpoeaen  t  in 
al'  thna  bandied  and  aevanlf  •aiiht  sUpa,  baaidea 
pentaconten  (Herod,  viii.  M).  ut  the  mean  time 
tlte  Peraian  anay  advanced  ttttougfa  Boeotia,  and 
eateaed  Attica,  daatntying  all  beAm  them.  Athens 
aha  waa  ocmpiad  bj  thaa,  and  the  Acn^HliB  wae 
bunL  The  Omak  wfedenrtw  wwamWad  M  Ba- 
lamia  wore  abimed,  and  many  of  d|ein  wne 
pwpaiing  to  eaeane  in  their  seeeeU.  In  thia 
emargency  Mnesiphilns,  a  friend  of  Thanistoolet, 
hearing  froas  him  that  tho  Oreeka  bad  resolved  in 
connci]  to  withdraw  to  the  Istbmas,  sihd  fight  a 
naval  battle  than,  urged  faim  to  prevent  so  &tal  i 
step,  and  to  iaduoe  AiryUadea  to  stay.  Themia 
tecles,  who  araa  of  dte  same  opiaion  as  Hnaaiphilna, 
{Smailed  on  Kuyfatades  la  hidd  a  fresh  coundl  of 
war,  in  wMak  ThfilatnrUe  afaowod  the  conso- 
qDaaeaa  «f  lha  iataaded  Mraaa^  AdimaatBa 
Ae  CoifattUso  isaalantlr  teU  neniatorfea  to  be 
silent,  and  said  that  a  nan  who  had  na  ci^ 
not  to  apeak  in  the  eoundL  Theniala<des  rated 
him  aoondly  and  bis  conntiym«i  of  OiiBth  too ; 
and  added,  that  the  Athenians  bad  a  larger  coontry 
tad  city  thaa  tbe  Carintbiaaa,  inanuch  as  they 
had  two  haadnd  waria,  and  that  no  Oraak  stale 
co^  teaiat  aaeb  a  force  if  attacked  Iqr  it  Then 
turning  to  Enrybiadei,  be  toU  him  that  if  be  did 
not  atay  there,  he  would  eauae  the  min  of  Greece, 
for  that  all  the  power  of  tbe  Greeks  waa  in  their 
fleet :  aad  that  if  they  would  not  iight  at  aalamis, 
the  Atbeniana  would  nil  off  to  Italy,  and  the 
Oreelu  bring  left  alone  moald  thaa  f'«*"Wr  wbat 
ha  had  aid.  EwyUadee  at  lait  rialdcd,  and  it 
waa  detemuned  to  stay  at  Salamis. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  hoge  amamant  at  Xerze^ 
oonusting  of  twrive  bundiad  vaaaala,  in  the  Saronic 
the  tern  oflba  Giaekanrare  feae«ad,aada 

rii  oauntil  waa  held,  in  wUah  It  waaprmaed 
^  the  laiit  of  tbe  Oraeka  to  aril  off  to  the  Frio* 
pmnesus,  while  the  Aiheuana,  Aeginetae,  and 
pei^le  of  Uegami  still  arged  chat  thaiy  shouhl  keep 
their  positioa  {Herod,  viii.  74).  Themistories, 
however,  frnatmted  tbe  ^aa  of  the  diaaaatient 
Gneka.  He  aant  a  fiuthw  aJar^  namad  Biainna^ 
in  a  beat  to  the  Pairian  canmandara,  with  a  ma» 
aaga  to  Uiis  effisct  i  tlmt  the  Athmiaai  commander, 
without  the  knowledge  of  the  other  cemmanden* 
inasmuch  as  he  wished  sweese  to  the  king^  cause, 
had  sent  him  to  say  that  the  Gteeka  wen  alarmed, 
and  intended  to  mako  their  esoapa,  and  that  the 
Paiaiaiia  had  now  tbaopportanltar  of  aeeani^isluHg 
a  iwble  enloipriae,  if  tbn  youH  only  eat  cff  the 
retreat  of  the  Greeka.  The  Peniaiu  believed  what 
they  were  told,  and  took  their  measues  aeoordingly. 
They  landed  a  laige  foroe  on  Psytaloa,  a  little 
ishmd  in  the  chan^  which  separatee  Salmnia  fnn 
the  Attic  oeoat)  and  about  midnii^ht  the  Panuui 
fleet  oeeapad  the  whole  of  iba  cnaaaei  pel  waa 
Salamia  ioA  tba  mainland  u  tw  aa,  Uanych^ 
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nnd  thw  tke  Gmki  wen  IwnuMd  in.  (Herod.  viU, 
76.) 

The  Greek  camineiidete  mn  dilpiitbig  u  eoun- 
cil,  not  yet  being  swan  tlut  their  retreat  wu  cut 
nit  Atietidet,  wht  wm  itill  in  exile,  craeaed  oyer 
from  AegiD*  to  SaUmit,  and  eending  for  Themi»> 
todea  out  of  the  council,  UAi  him  that  it  wai  uie- 
leaa  to  diecoai  die  matter  of  retnat  any  loiter,  (or 
he  had  aeen  the  ettenn'i  Aeeti  and  the  Oreaka 
were  oompletelj  blockaded.  Tbesuiloeba  eomnm- 
nioated  to  Ariitidee  what  he  had  done  to  brn^ 
tJiie  about,  and  aaked  him  to  infonm  the  council  of 
what  he  had  aeen.  Though  Arittidei  aemred  the 
eooMil  that  retreat  waa  now  impowible,  and  urged 
them  to  ftvpm  for  battle,  many  of  the  comnwnden 
weald  not  bdieve  the  iatelligenea  until  it  waa 
ecmfinned  hy  a  Tenian  galley  which  had  deaeited 
frocD  the  Pernaat.  In  the  morning  the  battle 
took  place,  in  which  the  Qrecke  had  the  advantage 
of  their  ^ition  orer  the  Pertian  fleet,  which  waa 
crowded  in  too  narrow  a  space.  The  battle  wu 
fought  chieflj  in  the  eaitem  itiait  The  Greekt 
gained  a  ugnal  Tietory,  in  which  the  Aeginetae 
jnoat  diitinguiahed  themadTca,  and  next  to  them 
the  Atheniana  A/iatidee  did  good  aerrice  by 
landing  on  Payttaleia  with  tome  aoldiers  from  Sa- 
bunia,  and  cuttiag  to  piecct  the  Peruana  who  were 
•n  thia  ideL  Xerse%  who  watehed  the  battle 
from  the  ehon  of  the  mainland,  atw  hia  mighty 
armament  debated  and  diiperted  in  the  antamn 
of  B.  ti.  460.  The  fleet  of  the  Peraiani  was  pur- 
■ued  by  the  Greek*  aa  far  ae  Andrea,  and  aa  they 
did  not  come  up  with  it  there,  a  cooneil  waa  held, 
in  which  Themistoctea  adriaed  that  they  ehould 
pnima  Ae  anemjr  duongh  the  Aegean,  and  aaO  to 
«h*  Halleapant  l«  destroy  the  IntUga  of  boata  by 
which  Xerxea  had  pasted  over,  fiui^biades  more 
pndentlj  mggwted  that  they  should  allow  the 
immense  army  of  Xerxes  to  move  off  as  quick  as 
they  could,  and  should  lenve  the  bridge  standing; 
and  this  adnee  was  ^^rored  by  the  other  Pelo- 
ponneman  eonnnaodete.  (Herod,  viii.  107;  eon- 
pare  Phit  Aritlid.  9,  TlaaiU.  16.)  Themisto- 
des  pacified  Uie  Athenians,  who  were  most  eager 
to  follow  the  Persians,  by  urging  planaible  argu- 
menia  against  the  pursuit  at  present,  and  eaying 
that  in  &e  following  spring  they  mi^t  sail  to  the 
Hrileapont  and  to  Ionia.  Herodotus  attributes  to 
Tiwmistocles  a  treacherous  motive  in  the  affiur, 
and  says  that  His  object  was  to  secure  a  retreat  to 
Persia,  if  any  thing  ^euld  befsl  hint  at  Athens 
(Herod,  viii.  109) ;  and  accordingly  he  sent  some 
confidential  persons  to  Xerxes,  and  ammg  them 
the  Uthfol  Sidnnus,  to  tell  him  that  Themistodes 
had  prevented  the  Qreeka  from  pursuing  the  Per- 
aian  fleet,  and  deatroying  the  bridge  oTer  the  Hel- 
lespont, and  he  advised  the  king  to  move  off. 
Xerxes  retreated  with  his  army,  and  1»ft  Mardo- 
nitts  with  a  large  force  behind  him. 

While  the  Greek  Aeet  was  among  the  islands 
•f  tfaa  Aegean,  Tbemistoeles  attempted  tu  levy 
eentribntions  on  the  iihtndera.  The  people  of  An. 
droa  were  called  upon  to  pay  money  in  the  name 
of  two  powerful  dei^ea,  Persuasion  and  Necessity, 
but  they  answered,  as  other  people  may  answer 
to  the  collector  of  imposts,  tiiat  they  possessed  two 
invineibie  ant^enist  dnties.  Poverty  and  Want  of 
■teina,  whose  powerlessneas  no  power  could  van- 
quish. Thoniilode^  hawerer,  get  money  from 
ihe  CarjMinna  and  Pariana  (Herod,  viii.  Ill, 
*e.}|  and  pnfaaUy  he  filled  bia  own  poAeti.  The 


victory  of  Sahunis,  howerer,  wbk^  was  iwt  n 
Themistodes,  established  bis  npntatiasi  mmeaf  ife 
Greeks ;  and  it  waa  only  jealoasy  nno^  tW  cse- 
menders  whkh  caused  him  to  reoeave  at  thr  Iiu- 
mus  the  second  piiia  ti  merit  instead  ef  the  iaL 
(Herod,  viii.  I2S.)  Bat  oi  liia  TiaitiBg  ^ans, fa- 
was  received  with  extraordinarj  hcnoora  by 
Spartans,  who  gave  Enryhiadaa  titm  palm  ef  ki- 
verr,  and  to  Theariatodeo  the  pdm  of  wiadsB  mt 
skiU,  with  a  oowa  of  olive,  and  tlw  beat  Aam 
that  SparU  pessesaed.  When  he  xetomed  him. 
three  hundred  select  Spartmi  honenoea  ■etoaapasx 
him  as  fitt  as  the  border*  of  Teg—.  (Herod,  t-j 
124;  Pint  TkemM.  17.) 

Ib  the  battle  of  Plataea,  h.c  479,  in  wb^ 
Mardeoivs  was  defeated,  Ariilida^  now  oo  baes 
an  exile,  ooamanded  the  AlhaninnoL  (Hetad.  r. . 
28;  PIut...4fM.  II.)  Thft  namn  of  ThnMieiarin i 
not  mentioDed  on  this  occasion  hr  Heradotoa  ec  r 
Plntaich  t  nor  on  the  oceauoo  of  the  figfat  at  )(>- 
cale,  which  took  daoe  on  Ui«  same  day.  'Sriix 
does  it  appear  clearly  what  he  waa  doing  all  I=^ 
time,  except  so  &r  as  may  be  ooUeetod  fnn  P> 
tarch*s  vague  narrative.  (Pint.  T^heaant.  IB.)  t 
seems  probaUe  that  hia  p«>litieal  mflucskoe  dediar- 
very  speedily  after  the  aflisir  which  zaiacd  his  n- 
putation  to  the  greatest  height ;  aad  tfastt  his  m- 
dnet  to  the  Spanam  on  tw«  aernal  Tfnii-iy  ea- 
tribatad  to  his  final  downU. 

The  Atheniani  bMjan  to  restore  their  niiwd  or 
afttt  the  baiharian*  had  left  the  eoontty,  and  Tkr- 
mistoclea  advised  them  to  rebuild  the  walls,  and  » 
make  them  sbongn  than  befKe^  Tbo  SfMrtans  kk 
an  embassy  to  Athens  to  dlssaade  thou  foaa  fan- 
^ng  their  city,  (or  which  waeaoaanigii  no  moon, 
except  a  miserable  jealousy.  Tbemiaiodea,  aour:- 
in^  to  TfaeopompuB,  qnoted  by  PIntaidi,  got  om 
this  oppoation  by  brilnng  ue  Epbori,  which  ii 
probaUe  enough,  and  not  ineonnatent  with  t^ 
story  told  circumstantially  by  Thncydides  of  ki> 
deceiving  the  Spartans.  He  premled  on  the  Atar 
niam  to  dismiia  tha  Bpnrtan  nmbnaaadota,  and  » 
send  him  and  others  to  Sparta  on  the  aiaRet  < 
the  fortifications.  Themistodes  went  fint,  sfrr 
adviung  the  Athenians  not  to  send  his  collsagsei 
till  the  walla  were  fitr  enough  advanced  to  be  is  i 
state  of  defence.  In  the  mean  time  he  aaBM 
the  Spartans  widi  lies,  and  pretended  ^at  he  » 
waiting  for  bis  oolleaguea  in  order  to  ba  ffiwhird  v 
enter  on  the  business  on  whidi  he  was  aent ;  seii 
when  the  report  of  the  progreti  of  the  walls  " 
conlinncd  by  fresh  intelligencci  Themiatocle*  t-^  ^ 
the  Spartans  to  staid  trusty  persona  to  Atbrm 
to  inqnire*  and  not  to  trust  to  mm  our*.  Tlu 
Spartans  despatched  their  agents,  and  ThemistodM 
Ht  (he  same  time  sent  instroctiona  to  Athene  v 
detnin  the  Spartans  until  he  and  hia  colleagm 
should  return  in  safety,  for  his  ooUeagueo  had  nor 
joined  him.  When  he  was  infbnned  that  the 
walla  of  Athens  were  in  a  fit  state  fiir  defence,  ht 
came  befine  the  Spaitaaa,  and  tdd  them  pbialv 
that  Athena  eonU  now  protect  beiaalf^  The  Sfw- 
tans  dissembled  their  resentment,  and  the  ambw- 
sadors  respectively  lutumed  frimi  Athens  and 
Spaita.  (Thucyd.  L  90,  &c)  It  was  also  oo 
the  advice  of  Themistodes  that  the  Atheniani 
finished  the  fortificationa  <d  the  port  of  Peiraeens, 
whidi  they  had  eoromeneed  during  his  an^onsh^ 
(Thucyd.  L  IS{  Died.  zi.  41)  ;  the  positioa  ww 
eneedingly  fiivonzable,  posseaaing  tbiee  natural 
hBrboaiS}  and  aa  the  Altmitana  faiul  baaa  nade  i 
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navfd  pomr,  the  improTement  of  thnr  porta  vonld 
contribnt*  t«  the  incMue  of  it.  For  Themiitoclet 
wu  ibm  fint  who  dedtnd  that  the  Athniau  mnit 
nmka  the  ata  tfarir  •tsment,  tnd  h«  took  the  fint 
Btepo  towaidi  thi*  objecL  Hii  policy  was  not  to 
let  the  fortune  of  the  Atheuiant  depend  on  the 
fate  of  their  city  Athena  ;  hot  if  they  were  ever 
Iiard  pretaed,  hi*  advice  wu  that  they  ahould  leave 
it  for  the  Peineeua,  which  he  dea^ned  to  aiake  ao 
strong  that  a  bw  mea  eoald  daftnd  it,  while  the 
rest  coold  emltA  in  tha  fleet  The  building  of 
the  walla  which  connected  Athena  with  Peineeua 
nnd  Phalerum  waa  later,  and  acGcajpUabed  aboot 
u.  c.  156.    (Thucyd.  L  107.) 

The  in6uence  of  Themiatocles  doea  not  appear 
to  hare  aniYiTed  the  expolaion  of  the  Peraiana 
from  Greece  ud  the  fortification  ^  the  porta.  He 
-wae  prohaUy  jnatly  accnaed  of  omchnig  himaelf 
by  nnbir  nuana,  for  be  had  no  aemplea  ahout 
the  way  of  accompliahing  an  end.    A  atory  is 
told  by  Plutarch  in  his  Lirea  of  Ariitidea  and 
Theniiatoclea,  that  after  the  retreat  of  the  fleet 
of  Xerxaa,  when  the  Greek  fleet  waa  wintering;  at 
Pagaaae,  Thetnutoelea  told  the  Atheniana  in  the 
public  aaaemUy  that  he  bad  a  aehenn  to  propoae 
which  was  beneficial  to  the  atate,  but  could  not  be 
expounded  to  the  many.  Aristidoa  waa  named  to 
tecure  the  aecret,  and  te  leport  upon  it.    Hia  re- 
port waa  that  nothing  eoald  be  more  [oefitable  than 
the  acbeme  of  Thaoiiatoclea,  but  nothing  mne  un- 
just i  and  the  Atheniana  aUded  by  the  report  of 
Ariitidea.    His  project  waa  to  bom  the  Greek 
fieet,  and  thna  eontina  the  naval  aupremacy  of 
Athens.    Themistoctea  naisted  the  pn^aal  of  the 
I^icedaemoniani  to  exduda  from  the  Amphictyonic 
auembly  those  atatea  which  had  not  aided  the 
Greeka  againat  Xenes,  for  aueh  a  meaaate,  he 
argued,  would  put  the  whole  power  irf  the  Am- 
phictyonic  federation  in  the  hands  of  two  or  three 
of  the  chief  states.   He  aucoeeded  in  defeating  thia 
Fcheme,  and  ti>m  incurred  the  enmity  of  the  Spar- 
taoa,  who  aowKted  hia  rival  Cimon.    (Plat.  7^ 
auKL  SO.)  It  thia  afiir  took  pfam  aoen  aftar  the 
battle  of  Salania,  it  will  help  te  acoouit  for  the 
diaappearance  ef  Themistdclea  frun  the  stage.  In 
B.  c  471  he  was  oatraciied  from  Athena,  and  re- 
tired to  Argoa.    Ha  bad  now  hsiaure  to  think  of 
the  old  gslliea  and  hia  lather*a  lessons. 

PButanias,  being  detected  in  a  ttencheroua  cor- 
respondance  witii  the  Persian  king,  lost  his  life, 
aiid  the  Lacedaemonians  aent  peraona  to  Athena  to 
acciiae  Themiatocles  of  being  privy  to  the  deaigna 
of  Pansaniaa.  (Thucyd.  i.  135 ;  Plat.  TTmiut.  23.) 
The  Athenians,  either  convinced  of  his  niilt  or  wiS- 
(eeiuig  to  be  cMiTineed,  arat  off  penona  irith  the  La- 
cedaemonians with  iastnetiais  to  aneat  Themialo* 
del  wherever  they  ahould  bid  him.  (b.c.466.)  But 
Themiitoclea,  bearing  of  what  waa  deugned  Bgaiuat 
him,  fled  from  Argoa  to  Corcyn,  the  inhabitants  of 
which  owed  him  some  obligations ;  but  as  the  Cor- 
cyianna  were  afioiid  to  keep  him  for  fear  of  incur- 
ring the  boatili^  cf  Adima  and  ^nrta,  they  took 
ThemiitoelM  aeron  to  the  main  lutd.  Being  fol- 
lowed by  hia  pursuers,  he  took  refiwe  in  the  house 
of  Adnetua,  king  of  the  Moloaai,  who  happened  to 
be  fnm  home.  Admetua  was  no  friend  to  The- 
mistodea,  but  his  wife,  at  the  eutieaty  of  the  fogi- 
tin,  totd  Lin  that  be  would  be  protected  if  he 
wmdd  lake  their  tbSSA  in  hia  atm^  and  ait  m  the 
hwrth.  Tlie  kiBg  aooa  came  in,  and  respecting 
Ui  IW^^  attiUide^  luaed  him  np,  and  refused 


to  snnesdet  him  to  the  Lacedaemonian  and  Athe< 
nian  agents.  He  alao  aent  bim  to  Pydna  on  the 
coast  of  the  Aegean,  where  Tfaonistocles  foond  a 
merchant  vessel  bound  for  Ionia.  The  vessel  was 
carried  by  the  weather  close  to  the  Athenian  ar- 
mtuuent,  which  was  blockading  Mazes,  on  which 
Themiatoclea  discovered  himself  to  the  master,  and 
told  him,  that  if  be  did  not  cany  him  off  safely, 
he  would  inform  the  Athenians  that  he  was  aiding 
him  to  ese^M  for  a  sum  of  money.  The  maater 
kept  his  vessel  toaung  off  the  island  a  whola  day 
and  night  to  avoid  the  riak  of  lauding,  and  at  last 
aafoly  reached  Epheaua.  Themittoclea,  who  re- 
ceived money  from  hia  frienda  at  Athens,  and  from 
Argoa,  where  he  bad  money,  rewarded  Uie  maater 
for  hia  pain  a. 

Xencea  waa  now  dead  (b.  c  465),  and  Arti^ 
xerxea  was  on  the  throne.  Themiatodes  went  up 
to  viait  the  king  at  his  royal  reaidence^in  company 
with  a  Persian,  and  on  hia  arrival  ha  aent  the  king 
a  letter,  in  which  he  told  him  that  he -had  done 
the  gteateat  damage  to  the  cause  of  the  king's 
folber,  when  oat  of  necessity  he  fought  agaiuat 
bim,  but  that  he  had  done  him  still  greater  sex- 
vices,  by  which  he  meant  his  information  as  to  the 
intended  retreat  of  the  Greeks  from  Solamis,  and 
the  not  breaking  down  of  the  bridge  over  the  Hel- 
lespont, the  merit  of  which  he  falsely  dained :  he 
said  tint  he  could  do  the  king  good  serrie^  and 
that  his  life  was  tooght  by  the  Greeks  en  acooaut 
of  hia  friendahip  to  the  king ;  he  prayed  that  he 
might  be  allowed  to  wait  a  year,  and  then  to  ex- 
plain peraonally  what  bpn^ht  him  there.  The- 
miatodes  waa  too  cunning  to  entrust  hie  buaineas 
to  an  interpreter.  In  a  year  be  made  hinudi 
maater  of  the  Persian  langm^p  and  the  Perrian 
uuges,  and,  being  presented  to  the  king,  he  ob- 
tained the  greatest  mfluenee  over  him,  and  such 
as  no  Greek  ever  before  enjoyed ;  partly  owing  to 
the  high  reputation  and  the  hopea  that  he  gave  to 
the  king  of  aubjecting  the  Greeka  to  the  Persians. 
The  kin^  gave  him  a  bandaooie  allowaitte,  after 
the  Persian  fitabion ;  Magncam  supplied  him,  with 
bread  nominally,  but  paid  htm  annn^y  fif^  ta- 
lents. Lampaacos  suited  wine,  and  Myns  the 
other  provisions.  Before  he  could  accomplish  any 
thing  he  died  ;  some  say  that  he  poiaoned  bimselt^ 
finding  that  he  could  not  perform  bis  promise  lo 
the  king.  A  monument  was  erected  to  his  memory 
in  the  Agora  of  Magnesia,  which  place  was  within 
hia  government.  It  ia  aud  that  his  bones  were 
secretly  taken  to  Attica  by  hia  relationa,  and  pri- 
vately interred  there.  Themiatocles  was,  according 
to  Plutarch,  stxty-five  years  of  age  when  he  died, 
and  if  ha  was  bom  a,  a  be  died  in  a.  c.  449. 
He  left  several  aona  and  dangbteia.  The  descend- 
ants ef  Themiatoclea  enjoyed  certain  bonean  in 
Magneua  in  Plutarch's  time.  A  tomb  called  that 
of  Tbemistocles  existed  in  the  Peineeua  hi  the  time 
of  Pansaniaa  (i.  1 ) :  Pausaniaa  menttoaa  alao  a 
portrait  of  Themiatodm  ia  the  Parthenon:  be 
aaya,  it  appears  that  the  iona  of  Themiatodef  re- 
turned to  Athena,  and  dedicated  the  painting  ^ 
the  Parthenon  in  which  Tbemistocles  was  repre* 
sented:  it  was  probaby  an  historical  piece,  in  which 
Tbemistocles  appeared  as  an  actor.  (Compare 
Pans.  L  26  and  37.) 

The  great  abilitiea  of  Tbemistocles  are  thna 
briefly  chaaeteriaed  by  Tbncydidea  (i  138):  — 
**  Themiatoclea  was  the  itrongest  example  «  the 
power  fif  natuid  talent>  and  in  thia  reqieet  is  pai^ 
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IfSO  fflEOCLES. 

tiotlnfy  worthy  of  admfaktioa ;  fiir  by  tiii  ntfnni 
taDdsntanding',  withimt  taf  education  originally 
to  turn  it,  or  aftermuda  to  ttrengthen  it,  be  had 
the  beat  judgment  in  Aetna]  drcnmslanoM.  and  he 
fended  hie  jadgneitt  with  (he  least  deliberation ; 
and  u  to  fhtnre  events  he  made,  id  the  general, 
the  beat  eonjecturea ;  whateror  be  took  in  hand, 
he  waa  atao  able  to  ezpomid  i  aad  on  matters 
where  be  had  no  experience,  he  was  not  onable  to 
fonn  a  competent  jadgment ;  and  both  of  the  better 
and  the  wone,  while  it  was  ttiU  in  oncertsinty,  he 
had  a  nort  ezedlent  fiwerigbt  i  and  to  expKsa  all 
in  brief,  by  the  fbroe  of  bis  natnfid  aqiaeity,  and 
the  qntdinra  of  hit  determination,  he  was  the 
most  effldetii  of  aD  men  in  promptly  deciding  what 
wai  to  be  done."  Undoubtedly  he  poiaeued  great 
talenta  ai  a  stateitDan,  great  political  tigaattt  a 
ready  wit,  and  excellent  jod^nent:  but  penapa 
be  wis  Mi  aft  bOMst  man  ;  mm,  Kke  many  other 
derer  men  with  IHtle  motiUly,  he  ended  bis  eareer 
Vnhappily  and  inglorioaaly,  an  exile  and  a  traitor 
too.  Some  of  the  anecdotes  about  him  deeerre 
litUe  credit  {  but  an  examination  ot  them  belongs 
to  Anothar  kind  of  woriL 

There  b  a  lifis  of  ThemiBtoctes  in  Uie  collection 
whkll  goes  nkder  the  nune  of  NeptM.  Plntar^ 
boa  eiBreBed  hia  biography  with  aeveral 
stories  abont  llientistocles,  siter  hit  arrival  in  Alia. 
Diedoras  (xi.),  always  a  oarelcts  writer,  is  of 
little  value  for  the  Iriagraphy  of  Thmlstocln. 
One  and  twenty  letten  attnfaatod  to  Themistoclee 
ate  tpBrloas.  [O.  L.] 

THEMISttraSNES  (9tturrrr4nit\  of  Sy- 
faense,  is  said  by  Xenophon  (H^  lii.  I.  S  3)  to 
have  written  a  woric  on  the  Anabasis  of  Cyrus ; 
bat  most  modem  writers,  following  the  statement 
vtnMeh  {tit  Gloria  Atke*.  p.  961),  mppoae  that 
Xaaophm  itally  nfers  to  bis  own  work,  to  whidi 
b»  pnmxad  fha  name  of  TVmistogenes.  It  ftppears, 
however,  that  Theiniatogenes  ia  not  a  ficlitiooa 
nnne,  since  Boldu  says  («.«.)  tiiat  he  wrote  other 
works/  (C.  Muller,  Ft^M.  Hitlorie.  Onuc.  vol 
ii.  p.  74,  Paris,  1848.) 

THBMISTITS,  the  Bon-iii.Uw  of  Gekn,  vru 
slain  along  iriA  AndtaBodoraa.   (U«.  xzir.  34, 

30J  [AltBIUNOMItDa.] 

THBOCHRESTUB  {Mjcpitifrkt\  of  Cyrene, 
grandfstber  and  grandson,  won  a  victory  at  the 
Olymirfc  gUBea  in  the  ehariot-iaee,  bnt  In  what 
Olympiad  is  not  stated  (Pant.  vi.  12.  {  7).  A 
peraon  of  tha  same  name  b  Moted  by  the  Schiriiast 
on  Apirihnini  fthodias  (Iv.  17501  fts  the  anthor  of 
a  Hwk  on  Uhya  t  and  from  Ui«  subject  of  th« 
book  we  may  reasonably  Iflfer  that  he  was  a  native 
of  AfHoa,  and  may  have  been  the  sane  as  one  of 
the  Olympic  victors.  Pliny  also  refers  to  Theo- 
ehrestas  as  one  of  his  authorities.  IH.  M  Index, 
lib.  xxzTll.  aiftd  xxxvtl.  2.  s.  11.  §  1.) 

TMEOCLfilA.  [AainocLKiA.] 

THE'OCLES  (eeewhfir).  I.  A  Pytiiagorean 
pbildsopher.    (lamblidt.  Vk  PgA,  27.) 

2»  Of  Naxos  or  Ei'etrh,  t  poet  of  unknown  time, 
to  wh<»B  sooM  ascribed  dM  blvention  of  the  elegiac 
metfe ;  bet  then  can  be  Httle  ddabl  that  tiie  tm- 
ditioil  is  as  mitrtUCwottBy,  as  the  etynl6logY,  in 
eeutaeltei  irith  whMi  it  is  mentioned,  is  absnrd. 
(Svld.  and  Etym.  Mag.  iXry^vnv).  His 
ttnes  ^tpHr  to  have  been  of  a  licentiotis  charac- 
ter,  and  it  is  most  probable  that  he  is  the  same  per- 
Mb  M  tha  Tbeoeles  from  whose  /%ptoate  Athc- 
«iMl(^^497,e.)4iiotoathml!&eft  [P.  8.] 


THEOCRATES. 

THE'OCLES  (e»KX$t),  th*soii  «f  Hagyf ns^ 
was  a  I^Mdaemonlan  Itatuaiy,  And  one  m  the 
diadples  of  Dipoenns  and  Scjllis.  fte  tbeiefont 
flourished  about  B.  c  A50.  He  wrought  in  wood 
and  in  ivorj  and  gold.  Two  of  his  works  are  ap- 
parently mentioned  by  Ponsanias  ;  but  tbiy  were 
only  separate  parts  M  one  and  uie  tsone  group. 
Rpreeenting  Hercules  preparing  to  csny  off  Ae 
golden  apples  of  the  Hesperides.  This  gnmp  con- 
sisted of  a  celestial  hemisphere  (Waoi,  see  DicL 
o/.4ati}.  s.  V.  2a  ed.)  naheld  by  Atlta,  with  Her- 
coles,  und  the  tAw  whia  bore  tlA  Mlden  sp^tam  of 
(he  Heeperidel^  Add  the  dngon  oimed  annnMl  the 
tree,  all  carved  out  of  cedar  wood.  An  insoiption 
on  the  tSkas  stated  that  the,wofk  was  executed 
by  Thedclee  and  bis  son.  It  stood  U  Olympia,  in 
the  tmsnry  of  tho  Epidamsians ;  but.  In  the  tiroe 
of  Panstmias,  the  flgues  of  the  He^erides  had 
been  removed  fitom  H  by  tha  fiMana,  and  ptooed 
In  the  temple  of  Ren.  (PaM  tL  19.  §  5.  a.  8l> 
In  hts  descriptltfti  of  the  temple  of  Hers  {v.  17. 
%  1),  PausSniss  mentions  these  statoea,  five  in 
number,  as  b^g  of  goM  And  ivory,  which  is  not 
inconsistent  with  the  other  statement,  th^t  they 
were  <rf  oedar-wood ;  for  tiie  two  Aeeottnta  can 
easDy  ha  recndled  by  wpptwh^  flnt  ftajr  wen 
of  cedar-wood  gth,  «nd  the  ftees,  batlda,  and  feet 
covered  with  putes  of  hory.  Possibly  the  Irory 
msy  have  been  added  bt  the  statnes  when  ther 
were  transferred  to  the  temple  of  Hera.     [P.  S.'] 

THEO^LIUS,  s  Oreek  writer  of  tiw  llree  of 
the  Caesars,  appears  to  have  lived  in  the  time  of 
Anc«Uan  or  ftlmrriy  afterwards.  (Vopiac  AwnL 
6.) 

THEOCLVMENUSCeroaA^/HsMr).  1.  A  sod 
of  Polypheidet  of  Hypeiasia,  and  a  deecendaot  of 
Metampns^  was  A  soothsayer,  who,  lil  conae^Mikoe 
of  a  nmrder,  «M  dbtiged  to  take  to  flight,  nod 
came  to  TeleiiWehua  At  the  tinM  when  we  latter 
quitted  Sparta  to  tetom  to  Ithaca.  (Horn.  Od.  zr. 
256,  fttL,  307,  Ac,  xvii.  151,  Ac,  zx.  3t50,  fta) 

2,  A  son  of  Proteus.  (Eurip.  fkte*.  9.)  [Lu  S.I 

THEOCOBMUS  (ec^Kotrfxot),  of  Megan,  « 
statuary,  whoto  time  is  accurately  defined  by  two 
bthtentents  hi  Pansanias.  In  neVnple  of  Sena 
Olymptns  tt  Megaia,  the  tnrr^ar  itlr  ra  on. 
finished  diryselephantine  statao  of  the  god,  which 
Theoooomus  had  midertaken  to  make,  with  the 
assistance  of  Phadias,  but  the  execation  of  which 
wns  internipted  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  Pelo- 
ponneNan  War,  and  the  conBcqtlent  incurions  of 
the  AUtotiiina  Into  the  M^sraufu  territory. 
The  Ihce  ahme  ms  of  ivory  and  gold,  and  the  reat 
of  the  statae  of  mud  (W  plastic  day)  snd  gypsum  ; 
and  behind  the  temple  tbere  hy  sdme  hAlf-wfougfat 
logs  of  Wood,  which  Tbeoconnut  had  intended  to 
cover  with  ivory  itnd  gold,  and  to  use  in  com- 
pleting the  statue.  Above  the  head  of  the  god 
were  the  Hours  and  the  Fate*  (Pai».L40.|llLa.4). 

Theocosmns  also  made  the  stitatt  of  Lysander^ 
pilot,  Hetmon,  whkh  formed  a  portion  of  tha 
grrat  votive  o%ring  dedicated  by  tu  Lacedaemo- 
nians at  Delphi,  out  of  the  spoils  of  tiie  battie  of 
Aegospotami  (Pans,  x,  9.  S  4.  s.  8).  Hence  tbeo- 
cosmns  must  m(ve  flonrished  from  befhre  the  bwm- 
ning  till  after  the  end  of  tiie  PdopMnesiaa  War, 
that  is,  in  nnnd  mmibers,  abont  B.  c.  435—430. 
He  was  the  &ther  of  CALLtCLia  I.       [P.  S.] 

THEO'CRATES  is  given  as  the  nane  of  * 
physician  by  Fidiridna  (iNU.  Gt.  vol.  ziii.  p.  483, 
ed.  vet)  and  HaH«r  (MIL  JMib  AnA  tcL  L 
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p.  290,  whan  tha  retarpnse  u  defectire),  on  the 
■uithoritj  of  tha  I^tia  Vemoo  of  Aviceniia  (v.  % 
S  3,  vid.  iL  p.  aSOp  ed.  Vmet  lfi9&).  The  printed 

Anbie  e£tion  fau  wtueh  u  an 

error.   Th«  Latin  tnn^tor  (Oetordus  Cremonen- 

■is  ?)  appenn  to  lam  read  in  hi*  MS.  ^^^mM^S^IJ 

'>''  ^^^lJe\Ji^t  wUeh  ia  not  a  bad  conjecture,  but 

which  »  ain  vnmg,  Sontbehner,  in  bis  **  Zusnm- 
mengeaetsto  Heibmttel  der  Anbet "  (p.  -218),  baa 

cIuMuly  aoiAnndad  tha  mwd  iritk  UljW 

reada  IlippoeraieL    The  tnia  reeding  ii  probably 

Ifamratitt  aa  appcan  from  Galen, 

■fJgCMBpoi.itfwtegwi.jia,  Job;  jy.  8,  T<AxiL  p.  7S<i 
from  which  wotk  tfa«  paoMga  in  qnaatiom  (aa  alao 
manj  other  medieal  fbnaaka  in  the  aame  ehaf t«r 
of  Avtoenna)  ia  lakni.  Grin  attribntea  tbe  a»di- 
cine  to  6  NawtytwlTy,  **  lha  nMm  ef  Nancntia** 
in  Egypt  i  bat  b  tba  iBdlTitea]  thua  deng- 
nated,  the  Writw  b  at  pnaait  nuiUe  to  deter- 
mine.  [W.  A.  G.] 

THEOCRINES  (»tmfi^t%  the  pemn 
against  whom  DenoMhenea  aftke  in  me  of  hu 
extant  onLiou  (p.  1322,  fill.  ed.  Haiahe),  whidi 
is  howem,  aacribed  hy  Dionyslia  tt  HaHnuaaa- 
aiu  to  Daiaaichnfc   (JMa.  la) 

THEO'CRITUS,  an  actor,  the  daneing-maater 
of  CaraealK  ttder  whom  be  eaj^oyed  high  honow 
and  exeitdaed  Bnbonnded  influence^  In  the  year 
A.  D.  aiC  he  waa  deapatched  at  the  bead  of  an 
aniiy  agatnat  the  AtmsBianB,  and  aoatuned  a 
aignal  deCMt.  (Dion  Caaa.  Ixzrii.  31.)  [W.B.] 

THEO'CRITUS  (etAvm»X  1.  Of  Chioa,  an 
orator,  aophiat,  and  perhapt  an  faiitoriatt,  in  the 
time  of  Aiexandar  the  Oteat,  waa  the  diaciide  of 
Metrodoraa,  who  wna  the  diedple  of  laocrataa. 
(SiUi.  J.  v.)  He  waa  eontemptnary  with  ^»hena 
and  Thet^onpoa ;  end  the  latter  waa  hia  fallow- 
dtiaan  and  pt^liaal  opponent,  Tbec^Knupaa  belong- 
ing to  the  ariMOoa^  and  Macedonian,  and  Tbeo- 
critui  to  the  denotntio  and  patriotic  party.  (Stnb. 
xiT.  p.  645 }  Said.)  There  >■  aUU  extant  a  paaaage 
of  a  letter  fran  Theoponpna  te  Aloxai^,  in 
whidi  be  diatgaa  TbaoeritaB  with  lirng  in  dw 
gnatitt  ItucHT,  after  Iwrii^  paviooaly  been  in 
pOTcrty.  (A^  li.  f.  930, 1 ;  Tbeop.  Frag.  376, 
ed.  Uiiller,  Fnm,  HkL  vol.  L  p.  825,  in  Didot*! 
liiUktieea).  Theoeritua  himaelf,  too,  ia  aaid  to 
hare  giren  deep  offimee  to  Alexander  by  the  nr- 
taalic  wit,  which  appeara  to  have  been  th6  chief 
canae  af  Ua  eriabti^,  and  wUdi  at  hat  coit  him 
hia  lift.  Whan  Alexander  waa  making  prepam- 
tioni  for  a  magmficent  eebbiation  of  hia  Amtic 
Tictoriea  on  hu  retnm  licnne,  he  wrote  to  the  Greek 
ciliei  Aab  Minor  and  the  ialaoda,  to  send  him  a 
Urge  mi^y  of  pnrple  elath  t  and  when  the  king^ 
latter  waa  read  at  Chioa,  Theocritna  ezdaimed  tbu 
be  now  nnderatood  that  line  of  Homer,  — 

IXAof  <  vop^^pcoa  HitmTOi  koI  ftotpa  Kpterahj, 

(Plut.  Op.  Mor.  p.  11,  a.;  Ath.  xiL  p.  540,  a.)  It 
if  obearred  by  C.  Uuller  (loe.  mf.  cU.)  that  Arrian 
neatiaaa  i^AmA,  iv.  13.  g  4X  aauMig  the  boys 
coBiNaad  m  the  eonapita^  of  HennolaUa  ^ainat 
Akwadcr,  one  Antiica,  iba  eon  of  Tbeocrttaa ; 
and  that,  if  tUa  wag  Theooitaa  the  Oiian,  the 
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fate  of  hia  aou  wouU  account  fbr  hii  enmilf 
agnioat  Alexander.  A  very  luttar  epigiam  upon 
Ariatotle,  by  Theocritna,  u  pnaerred,  in  aepaiate 
portion^  by  IKogenea  Laiirtina  (v.  11),  Phitinh 
{Op.  Mtr.  p.  303^  b),  and  Euaehina  (JProtp.  JBn. 
XV.  1),  and  ii  contained  in  the  Greek  Anthology. 
(Bninck,  AnaL  roLi.  p.  184  ;  Jacobi,.^aiA.  Grate 
Tol.  j.  p.  117,  eomp.  voL  xiiL  p.  958).  Nameroua 
examplea  of  his  aatirical  wit  might  be  qnoted  from 
tha  ancient  astbon :  as  a  epeuraen  we  may  men- 
tion hia  description  of  tha  speeches  of  AnazimeDea 
at  "a  Htreom  of  werdo,  bat  aelise  drop  br  drop" 
(A^jcnv  worofihr,  r»v  U  aTa\ajftdt,  Stob. 
Scrvt.  xxxtL  p.  217,  ed.  Oever,  cemp.  Ath.  i. 
p.  81,  c; ;  and,  for  otiier  eun|das,  aee  Stob.  Serm* 
ii.  iT.,  xzi.,  xxxviii.,  Ixxxi.,  cxxiii.;  Ath.  vSi. 
pi  344,  b. ;  Plat  Mor.  pp.  534,  c,  691,  f.).  At 
bat  he  was  pat  la  death  by  Antigonaa  OeMtaa,  hi 
revenge  for  a  jeat  upon  the  king's  single  eye,  though 
perhaps  he  might  have  eaoaped,  if  be  had  not 
ioclnded  the  kii]g>  cook  also  in  his  witticu>m. 
That  fanetionary,  the  story  goes,  having  been  de- 
■pntdiod  by  Ant^mna,  to  icqnire  the  ccalor's 
attendance,  **  I  penaiTC,"  replied  Theocritw,  **  that 
yen  mean  to  oarve  me  up  nw  to  At  Cydopt." 
"  Yes !  and  iritboot  year  head,"  nrtened  the  cook, 
and  repented  the  eanvmation  to  AnttgDuaa,  who 
at  mice  put  Theocritus  to  death.  (Plut,  Mar.  p. 
638,  c ;  Macrob.  SaL  Tii.  &)  Tfab  mast  have 
hanenad  befim  b.  a  801,  whan  Astignw  Ml 
inbatdo^ 

The  works  of  Theocritna,  mentioned  by  SaEdna, 
an  XptMu,  Itrropia  AiC^f ,  and  ^toroA^  j^oifi*. 
trfoi,  to  which  Endocia  (p.  282)  adda,  Ao>ol  awit- 
■yuputoi.  The  Xfwuu,  thAt  ii,  denr  nyings,  wete 
probably,  as  C  Htlller  •oggests,  not  a  woric  written 
by  Theocritna  hinisdf^  bat  a  ceUacHea,  made  by 
some  one  ebe,  of  tha  antticiaaia  HRibed  to  bin. 
By  hrhrro\td  daxtpariai  b  not  meant,  aa  VosNua 
caUa  them,  tpiiUiat  odm*rabib$,  but  da  nbu  aitra- 
U&Baa.  About  the  Libyan  hiatory  there  is  perhapt 
aame  raiaia^  aa  the  name  of  Theocritaa  night 
eaaily  be  eonfenaded  aridi  dwt  of  Tbeocieatss, 
whoae  Libyan  hiatory  we  know.  It  ia  tnta  that 
Fnlgentins  qootca  a  atnpid  story  about  the  Oor- 
goos  and  Perseus  from  **  THeocntn  oxtigmlatmM 
kutorwgn^Aiu^  (A/jrtAo^  i.  26) ;  bat  the  samecon- 
foaion  of  namea  might  easily  happen  here;  and, 
even  if  the  passage  be  from  Theacritaa»  it  would 
rather  aeem  to  belong  to  the  lTurro\ii  Ha^mrUu 
than  to  the  libyan  hbtoiy.  Another  caae,  in 
which  the  name  of  Tbeoctttaa  haa  imbably  been 
oonftnnded  with  one  tike  it,  b  pointed  eat  by  C. 
MiiUer  (Ath.  pw  1 4,  e.,  Aw«^ot  8)  M  rfcupup 
AiHunmis  i  ^tiyvAos  rev  Xfew  to^urfov  (IS«\- 
^it.  Nothing  b  knswn  of  a  i^dat  aanad 
Tbe<^nb). 

Theocritaa  of  Chioa  is  BMOtitmed  by  Clemens 
Alexaadrinoa  {Protrtpt.  p.  45),  aa  i-Attai  o-ofMrifs. 
A  life  of  him  by  Ambtyon,  ia  quoted  by  fMogenea 
Loertiua  (t.  11).  The  ap%taau,  ptefixed  to  some 
editions  the  poema  of  tne  uoco  eabbiatcd  Tbe»- 
critns  of  Syracuse,  aa  in  Bniaek^  JiaaJMa  {Spiff. 
22,  ed.  Kieasling),  is  probaWy  not  die  prodnetion 
of  the  poet  himself  but  of  some  giamnarian  who 
wished  to  mark  cleaity  the  dittkctaon  between  the 
two  penm*.  it  b  inscribed  to  Theocritna  in  the 
Palatina  MS.  and  the  ODdex  Ptditbnns  and  in 
tha  ediliDna  of  Ae  Anthoica;  W  Staphanna  and 
Weahdibotintha  Aldiae  edltfaa  it  b  nsai|gned 
to  Artemidoius,  who  b  abo  the  radts  of  a  mAik 
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«pnfise4'  to  the  ancioit  wUestion  of  tha  bucolic 
poet*.  (Bnu)di,^wW.vot.i.p.263;JKol»,^sa. 

iaglathstptgiamt  — 

■   AAXm  i  lOor  iyit  N  Bt6Kfuros,  hi  rJOt  Ifff^ 
Etf  lemh  rm»  nhXmv  tlfiX  'Xvfv\K69t»tt 

(Fabric  BiU.  Oraoa.  rot.  iii.  p.  775 ;  VoMiiu,  d« 
HiA  Oraee.  p.  68,  «L  Weatennsnn ;  Menigiua,  ad 
Diaff.  LaSrL  t.  1 1 ;  Ginton,  F.  ff.  roL  iii.  p.  477  ; 
MtUler,  Frvg.  Hwt.  Graas.  vol.  ti.  pp.  66,  87,  in 
Didot'a  BibiioAm  Seriplonm  Oraeeonm). 

%  Th*  oebbcMed  poet,  mi,  Moording  to  tbo 
epgnm  Jiut  qsotcd, «  natin  Sjiacue,  mi  Ae 
■on  of  PnxagoTM  nd  Philiniu.  Tbit  it  alio  thf 
■tatement  of  Snidw  {%.  v.\  who  adda,  however, 
that  othen  made  biin  the  waa  of  Siraichna,  or 
Simichidaa,  and  also  that,  by  Mine  accounta,  be 
waa  a  naUTe.of  Cos,  and  only  a  fjAroiKot  at  Syra- 
cuse. The  oiigin  of  die  fanner  variation  will  bo 
underatood  by  a  reference  to  die  brief  aeconnt  of 
hjm  prefixed  to  hia  poema,  under  the  title  of 
BtoKpirou  j4]fot,  and  to  the  Scholia  on  I<fyL  vii, 
21*  from  which  it  appears  that  Bhniehidaa,  tha 
paww  into  wboae  noath  that  Idyl  la  pot,  vaa 
natmal^  idaatified  by  tha  aneiento  with  llw  poet 
hinuel^  whom,  thaiefore,  they  made  a  eon  of 
Sinidiiia  «r  Shnichidaa  (S<Aol.  ic,  ^adv.  41). 
Tbeocritni  again  apeaka  in  the  name  of  Simiehidaa 
in  the  12th  line  of  bit  Sfrvu;  bat,  as  the  fiill 
nana  then  used  is  n^f  S^vuxUhu,  it  wonld 
avidently  be  oosafe  to  undarstud  tha  latter  word 
'  Utenlly  as  a  patronymic  The  idea  is  amch  more 
probaUe,  and  mora  in  harmony  with  the  spirit  of 
poetry,  that  Simiehidaa  is  an  assnmed  name^  like 
Titjrnu  in  Virgil ;  and  this  ia  the  exfrianadon  given 
by  some  t4  the  ancint  grammariana,  who  couple  it, 
however,  with  an  etymology  which  is  not  at  all 
^ohabla.  (SiAoLLct  Bswc  Thaotbar 
atatanent.  Uiat  Tbeocritaa  waa  a  naUva  of  Coa, 
has  probably  arisen  ont  of  his  connection  with 
Philetaa.  In  Uie  BtoKptrov  yiirot  we  are  told 
that  "  be  was  the  disciple  of  Pbiletas  (of  Cos)  and 
Aadepiades  (of  Samoa),  whom  ha  mantions," 
namely^  in  Id,  viL  40 ;  — 
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the  first  words  of  which  tha  andent  commentators 
are  pnAaUjr  right  fn  leferring  to  Aadepiades 
(jSektL  ad  Ub.)  Aaethar  laferanee  to  bia  comieetion 
with  Philatas  has  bean  discovered  by  Bekker  in  a 
oomipted  passage  of  Choeroboscns.  (Bekker,  JmaoL 
M  .£1^  p.  765  ;  tiAlmrai  [i.  e.  *iAih-«]  ><W- 
<nca\oi  &MKpiTou).  He  appeora  alto  to  have  been 
intioiate  with  the  poet  Aratus,  to  whom  he  ad- 
dresiea  his  tixth  Idyl  (v.  2),  and  whom  be 
mentions  three  tinea  in  tha  seventh  (w,  08,  102, 
122)  t  at  least,  it  wis  tha  belief  of  tha  andent 
comrnentators  that  the  Aratos  mentioned  in  these 
passages  was  the  author  of  the  Piaeiumeiia.  {SokoL 
ad  U.  Ob)  Now,  it  may  lafely  be  asmmed  that 
Theoeritos  became  acquunted  with  theee  poets  at 
Alenndria,  which  had  already  become,  nnder  the 
fint  ud  aeeond  Plolam;,  a  jwca  of  naort  for  the 
literacy  men  of  Gceaea,  and  wUdi  itb  oertun  that 
Theocritus  visited  at  least  <Hica  in  his  life.  The 
Uth,  15th,  and  17tb  Idyls  beat  every  mark  of 
baving  been  written  at  Akzandria,  and  at  all 


events  they  prove  that  the  port  haj  Cvad  ikm. 
and  enjoyed  the  patronage  of  Ptolemy  Phibtdelphi- 
The  1 6th,  in  praise  of  Hiero,  the  eon  of  Hteroetoa, 
was  evidently  written  at  Syracnie,  and  ita  dau 
cannot  be  eariier  than  a  c  270,  whMi  Hicro  wai 
made  king.  To  these  indicatioaa  of  the  dale  ad 
residences  of  Theocritos,  must  ba  added  the  teati- 
mony  of  tha  antbor  of  dw  >«oapirw  y^wi,  ibat 
Thaocritns  flonrisbad  nder  Pudsoay  tbe  bod  of 
Logus ;  that  of  the  Greek  argament  to  the  fint 
Idyl,  namelyi  that  he  wsa  csptemponuy  with 
Aratus  and  Callimacbns  and  Nicander,  and  that  he 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Ptolemy  Philadelphns ; 
and  also  the  importnt  statement,  in  the  uvanen: 
to  the  fouth  Idyl,  that  be  flourished  aboM  OL  1^. 
B.  c  284—280:  (There  can  ba  little  dobht  tb« 
fHcS'  is  the  true  reading.)  The  writer  of  the 
argument  to  the  1 7th  Idyl  mentions  the  atatemnt 
of  Mnnatoa,  that  Theoeritns  flonrisbad  under  Pto- 
lemy Philopator,  but  only  in  order  to  rahCe  it. 

In  interpreting  these  tasthnoniea,  onr  diief  difS- 
culty  arises  from  a  two-ft>ld  uncwtain^  rnapKiiiii, 
Phtlelas ;  first,  as  to  the  pt«cise  period  down  n 
which  be  lived  ;  and,  secmdly,  whether  the  ae- 
counu  of  his  being  the  teacher  of  Theocritna  rc&r 
to  personal  inteimrsa  and  instractuHi,  or  only  *a 
tha  inflnenoo  of  tha  worin  tA  Philetaa  upon  *th« 
mind  of  Theocritna.  Without  attempting  to  decNb 
these  questions,  wa  wonld  banrd  the  conjecture, 
that  the  date  above  mentioned,  of  CM.  124.  a.  c. 
284—280,  marks  the  pmod,  aither  when  Th<«- 
critos  first  went  to  Alezandris,  or  when,  afur 
spending  some  time  there  in  receiving  the  inatrar- 
tion,  or  studying  the  works,  of  PhOaUa  ni 
Atctppiades,  he  began  to  distinguish  hhnarlf  as  a 
poet ;  that  his  first  efforu  obtained  for  hira  the 
pBtronage  of  Ptolemy  Pbiladelpbos,  who  was  aaso- 
dated  in  the  kingdom  with  bis  &ther,  PtoUnv 
the  son  of  Lagos,  in  a  a  285,  and  in  wboae  ^aise, 
therefore,  the  poet  wrote  the  Idjrls  above  nrferred 
to,  which  bear  oreiT  marii<rf  havmg  been  com  pot  J 
in  the  eariy  part  of  Ptidemy's  sole  reign  (from  &c. 
283),  and  of  being  prodnctiws  of  the  poet>  yoiuigH' 
days.  The  manner  in  which  Ptolemy,  the  son  pf 
Li^a,  is  alluded  to,  in  Id,  xvti.  14,  oonfirraa  the 
aupposition  that  Theocritos  had  lived  under  that 
king.  From  the  16th  Idyl  it  is  evident  that 
Theocritus  returned  to  Syracnsa^  and  lived  there 
under  Hiero  II.,  but  the  con  ten  ti  of  the  poem  are 
not  definite  enongh  todetermine  the  predse  period  of 
Hiero's  reign  at  which  it  was  compoeed :  uom  the 
76th  and  77tb  lines  it  may  ptahaps  be  inferred 
that  it  was  written  during  tha  first  Panic  War, 
after  tiia  alliance  of  Hien  with  the  Romans  in  &a 
263.  Be  this  as  it  may,  tbe  whole  tone  of  the 
poem  indicates  that  Theocritus  waa  diasatiafied. 
botii  with  the  want  of  liberality  on  tbe  part  of 
Hiero  in  rewarding  him  for  his  pecans,  and  with 
tbe  political  stato  of  his  natira  conntry.  It  mar, 
therefon,  ba  sappoaad  that  ba  davotad  An  latter 
part  of  bis  lifit  almost  entirdr  to  tha  eontcnplMiosk 
of  those  aoenei  of  natore  and  of  eoontiT  li£i^  no  bia 
representotions  of  wbidi  hta  &ma  chiefly  nota, 

Theie  views  are,  of  course,  to  some  extent* 
affected  by  the  question  respecting  the  genuinntesa 
of  some  of  the  Idyls  i  bat  Uie  only  one  those 
which  ftimiah  our  chief  avidmoe,  that  li  gUNially 
regarded  as  spurious,  li  the  17tik  Wa  pooaeaa  n» 
farther  information  respecting  the  poet's  Ufa,  except 
that  another  of  hia  intimate  fiiends  was  the  ^y- 
sician  Nidoa,  whom  ba  addresses  in  teina  of  the 
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lighnt  commendation  {Id.  xL  5,  6,  mili.  7j 

comp.  Arg.  ad  Id.  xi.,  uid  Juobi,  jxfl.  Graee. 
vol.  xiiL  p.  923). 

Theocritus  wu  the  emtor  of  baeolic  poetry  h  b, 

branch  of  Qreek,  ani,  through  imilatarf,  such  u 
Virgil,  of  Romsn  literature.  The  germ  of  thU 
apeciei  of  poetrr  maybe  diMOTered,at  BTery  eoriy 
period,  among  ue  Dorian,  both  of  Idconia  and  it 
Sicily,  eipecially  at  Tyndaiis  and  Syneaee,  wfaare 
tbe  festiral)  of  Artemis  were  enlivened  by  songs, 
in  which  two  shepherds  or  herdsmen,  or  two  parties 
of  them,  contended  with  one  another,  and  which 
gradURlly  grew  into  an  art,  practised  by  a  clou  of 
performen  called  Lydieutae  snd  Bucolittae,  who 
lloarished  extensively  in  Sicily  and  the  neighbour- 
ing districts  of  Italy.  The  aobjects  of  their  songs 
were  popular  mythical  stories,  and  the  scenes  of 
country  life  i  the  beanty,  lore,  and  unhappy  end  of 
Daphoia,  the  ideal  of  the  shepherd,  who  was 
intiodneod  by  Stedtbonu  into  his  poetry,  and  of 
iKomas,  who  was  named  by  Epichsmms ;  the 

'  melancholy  comphunts  of  the  coy  huntsman  Me- 
nalcas ;  and  other  kindred  subjects.  These  songs 
were  still  popular  in  the  time  of  Diodorus ;  bat  the 

'  only  fragment  of  them  which  has  come  down  to  us 
consists  of  the  two  following  lines  in  the  Priapeian 
metre,  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Theocritus :  — 

*Af  <pipoiiW  ropjt  rat  dtoG,  Ay  ht^iavaro  nfra. 

(  Welcker,  fiber  dot  Unpnmg  dm  HirienHedt,  Klems 
Srhriflen,  roL  I  pp. 402—411.) 

Theocritus,  howerer,  was  tho  fint  who  red  need 
this  species  of  poetry  to  soeh  a  Scam  as  to  eonttitnta 
it  a  branch  of  Kgnlar  literatore  \  and,  in  so  dnng^ 
he  (bllowed,  not  merely  the  impulse  of  his  own 
gt^niuB,  bat,  to  a  great  extent,  the  examples  of 
Epicharmos  and  of  Sophron,  especially  the  latter. 
Hisbocolic  idyh  ato  of  an  essenti^y  dramatic  and 
mimetic  diatMter.  They  an  pictures  of  tbe  ordi- 
nal^ life  of  die  common  people  of  Sicily  ;  whence 
their  name,  sfBi),  tliiKXia.  The  pastotal  poems 
and  romancoa  of  later  times  are  a  totally  dimrent 
sort  of  compoMtion  from  the  bucolics  of  Theocritus, 
who  knows  nothing  of  the  affisctsd  sentiment,  the 
pun  Innocence,  tho  piimefal  rimpUdty^oreran  the 
worship  of  nature,  wnkh  haVe  bwir  ascribed  to  tho 
imaoinaiy  ^kepbeids  of  a  fietidons  Arcadia;  nodiing 
of  the  distinction  between  the  country  and  the 
town,  the  description  of  which  has  been  made  a 
Tehido  of  bitter  satire  upon  the  vices  of  ciriliaed 
commttntties.  HemerelyexhibiUsinpleandfiuthful 
pietnms  of  the  common  life  of  the  Lilian  people, 
m  a  thoroughly  objectire,  although  truly  poetical 
spirit.  He  abstains  from  all  the  mere  artifices  of 
compoution,  such  as  fine  imagery,  high  cotooring, 
and  pathetic  sentiment  He  deals  bat  sparingly  in 
descriptions,  which  he  iotrodaces  only  as  episodes, 
aitd  never  attempta  any  of  those  nll^oiical 
*  applications  of  the  aentiitKnts  and  -  adnntoves  vi 
shepherds,  whidi  have  mad*  the  Buoolia  of  Viigil 
a  lignal  &iiare.  Dramatic  simplicity  and  truth 
ire  impressed  upon  the  pictures  exiiibited  in  his 
poems,  into  tbe  colouring  of  which  he  has  thrown 
much  of  tiie  natural  comedy  which  is  always  seen 
in  the  GOounon  life  of  a  free  people^  His  fifteenth 
idyl,  the  Adtmiaxtiiae^  is  a  masterpiece  of  the  mi- 
nteiic  exhibition  of  female  character,  rendered  the 
more  admirable  by  the  skill  with  which  he  has 
introdiieed  the  praises  of  Aninoii  and  Berenice, 
Irilfaout  sacrilicing  anything  of  its  genuine  dramatic 


spirit  The  form  of  these  poena  Is  In  perfect 
keeping  with  their  object  The  symmetrical  a^ 
rongement  and  the  rapid  transitions  of  the  tively 
dialogue,  the  varied  language  and  the  musical 
rhythms,  the  combination  of  the  prevailing  epic 
verse  and  diction  with  the  forms  of  common  speech, 
sU  contnbote  much  to  the  general  efiect  In  short, 
as  Theocritus  was  the  first  who  developed  the 
powen  of  bucolic  poetry,  so  ho  may  also  be  said  to 
have  been  the  last  who  understood  its  true  spirit, 
its  proper  objects,  and  its  natural  limits. 

The  poemi  of  Throcritns,  however,  are  by  no 
means  all  bucolic  The  collection,  which  has  come 
down  to  us  under  his  name,  consists  of  thirty  poms, 
called  by  the  general  tide  of  /(fyb,  a  fragment  of  a 
flew  lines  from  a  poem  entitled  Berenue,  and  twenty- 
two  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Anthology,  betides 
that  upon  the  poet  himself,  which,  as  above  stated, 
is  probably  the  production  of  Artenudorns.  Sevenl 
other  works  wne  ascribed  to  him  by  the  andent 
grammarians.  Sni&s  (s.  v.)  tdls  na  nat  he  wroto 
the  poems  called  Bucolics  In  the  Doric  dialect,  and 
that  some  ascribed  to  him  also  tbe  fiillowing  :— 
Xlpoirltas,  'EAvtSat,  Oftraur,  'Hfxvbot,  iwuc/fim 
fUKn^  i\ty*\as^  tifiSovSt  hftypditfuera.  Tho  Greek 
author  of  a  few  sentences  on  the  chaiacteiistics  of 
the  poetry  of  Theocritus,  prefixed  to  his  worita, 
says  that  all  poetry  haa  three  ehanctsrs,  the  SmtyiF' 
/toTiK^r,  the  Spaficerucit,  and  the  iMriuit,  and 
that  bucolic  poetry  is  a  mixtiim  of  every  fiiira. 
Bergk  has  recently  classed  the  poems  of  Theocritus 
under  the  heads  of  Cbnntaa  BtKoHea,  kumwo,  tjf- 
rim,  epieot  and  tfignmmain  (Slteim,  Mu*.  1SS8 
— I83i^  voL  vi.  pp.  16,  Ae.) 

Of  the  thirty  son^dled  Idyls,  tha  lot  Is  a  kte 
Anacreontic,  of  scarcdy  any  poetical  merit,  and 
has  DO  dium  to  be  r^arded  as  a  work  of  Theocritus: 
Of  the  others,  only  ten  belong  strictly  to  the  c1bs4 
of  poems  which  the  ancients  described  by  tbe  spe- 
cific names  of  jSemoAiiiti,  roi/Hyutd,  aiwoXucd,  or 
by  the  fint  of  these  words  need  in  a  generic  lense^ 
Bacolk*,  or,  as  we  say,  pastoral  poems  ;  bat,  takiaf 
the  term  Idji  tn  Uie  wider  sense  expUned  above, 
we  most  also  inclode  under  it  several  of  the  poems 
which  are  not  bncolic,  but  which  are  pictures  of  tbe 
life  of  the  common  people  of  Sicily.  In  this 
neral  sense,  the  IdpfM,  properiy  so  called,  are  n4 
fint  eleven,  the  fourteenth,  fifwentiit  and  twenty* 
first,  the  last  of  which  has  a  special  bterest,  a- 
being  the  only  representation  we  possess  of  the  tif  j 
of  Orecian  fishermen  :  the  second  and  fifteenth  are 
evidently  pretty  close  imitations  of  tho  mimes  of 
Sophron.  Sevenl  ef  Aem  are  erotic  In  their  eh»> 
racter,  and  allied,  in  their  form,  to  diSerent  species 
of  poetry :  thus,  the  twelfth  and  twenty-ninth  bavo 
a  decidedly  lyrical  com^exion,  while  that  of  the 
nineteenth  is  epigrammatic,  of  the  twentieth  bu- 
colic, and  of  the  twenty-third  tragic :  the  tbineenth 
and  eighteenth,  which  are  aln  erotic,  have  tbe  epio 
character,  both  In  their  snl^ieets  and  thdr  tem  i 
and  tiie  twenly-serenth  is  an  emtia  poom  under 
the  fiirm  of  a  mime.  The  tizleenth  and  seven- 
teenth are  imitations  of  another  branch  of  the 
ancient  lyric  poetry,  the  encomium.  The  twenty- 
second  isan  epic  hymnto  tbe  Dioscuri  ;  the  twenty- 
fourth  and  twenty-fifth  appear  to  be  faagmenta  ct 
an  epic  poem  on  the  adventures  of  Hercules,  in  the 
learned  tone  of  the  Alexandrian  epos,  bat  still 
distinguished  by  the  free  and  simple  style  of  Theo- 
critus ;  and  the  twenty-sixth  is  also  epic,  bat  of 
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•f  F«BtlMiU|  r*UUd  in  a  diy  rhetorical  sunner. ' 
Ijutlj-,  the  twenty-eighth,  entitkd  'HJuuciroy  U  an 
OGCBiitnial  poem,  written  in  a  ver;  pleaiing  style. 
Thii  gnat  intenniztan  of  the  diffemU  cpecies  of 
pottij  b  qaiia  u  Mcordnn  with  tht  ipint  of  the 
age  ud  of  the  Alenndrian  idioirf,  in  which  the 
poet  was  bno^t  up.  But,  in  thoie  of  the  idyll 
which  are  certainly  genuine,  all  theM  varietiei  are 
hannonized  by  the  tnn  poetical  graitui  of  Tha^critna. 

But  yet,  if  we  careHiIly  examine  the  collection 
ee  a  whole,  it  will  be  found  to  omtain  incongniidea 
nf  ttyle  and  subject,  and  varietiea  of  merit,  too 
gnat  to  allow  of  tb«  belief  that  all  theac  twenty- 
nine  idyll  (for  the  thirtieth  may  be  certainly  ex- 
cluded) are  the  genune  productions  of  Theocritua. 
The  introdoeUon  of  ^uioui  poems  into  the  od- 
betiDn  can  caiQy  ba  wwonnlad  fbr.  As  eaciy  u 
B.  c.  200  than  asiitad  a  collection  of  the  works  of 
the  hficolic  poets,  Theocritus,  Bion,  and  MoKhos, 
as  we  leam  from  the  following  tfianaa  of  Artemi- 
donis,  which  ii  prefixed  to  the  works  of  Theocritus, 
and  is  alio  centatned  in  the  Oroelc  Anthology 
(Dninok,  AnaL  toL  i.  p>  293 ;  Jacobs,  A>ak.  Gnuc. 
t.  p.  191) :  — 

BouKoXiKoI  MoiiRu  mnp£in  woici,  mw  V  ifta  wSiru 

Into  Mich  a  colIecUon,  mads  at  a  time  when  critical 
■cienco  was  in  its  iu&ncj,  erery  thing  would  na- 
tuaily  be  swept  togethw  that  had  the  least  tndi- 
timal  or  othat  dtabi  to  bo  ngahtod  utbo  pco- 
duotka  of  OM  of  these  three  poets  t  and.  nuroover, 
whatever  wu  of  donbtfnl  autnorily  would  naturally 
be  ascribed  to  Theocritos,  as  the  moet  celebrated  Of 
the  three.  Of  this  large  coUectioB  the  idyls 
that  have  come  down  to  vs  an  merely  samples,  le- 
•  lected  by  the  jpammariaas  (whence  the  name  of 
Eehffm,  whid  was  aftvwards  qplted  to  buoi^ 
poetry  in  geneial)  j  and  thai  it  has  happmod  that, 
while  raiwb  of  the  genuine  poetry  oi  Theocritus 
hai  been  toit,  there  must  be  much  that  is  not  his 
in  the  collection  we  now  posseei.  To  distinguish 
the  genuine  from  the  spurious,  we  have  scarcely 
any  other  test  than  internal  evidence  ;  and  here 
the  danger  arisn,  into  which  some  dritics  appear  to 
have  Men,  of  making  the  oompamUve  ezoeDence 
of  the  poems  the  sole  test  of  their  genuinenen.  It 
is  impossible  hero  to  enter  upon  the  detailed  critical 
argnments  for  and  sgabit  the  genuineness  of  the 
several  poems.  The  whole  subject  has  bem  dta- 
cusaed  Schstiidt  (da  Cant.  Ttioer.  ad  sua  Ge- 
nera rvoooaL  Lips.  1794, 4to.),  by  K.  Rein- 
hold  (de  Cmkmu  T^cocr.  Cam.  cf  Suppontiliia, 
Jen.  1819),  A.  Wissowa  (7%mcrUiu  Theocri- 
tmm,  VratisUr.  1828,  8to.),  and  by  Warton, 
Ueiseke,  and  Wilsteia-inn,  in  their  editions  of 
Theeaitu.  Those  idyls,  of  which  the  geuuineneu 
ia  tbe  most  deubtfbl,  are  the  12th,  17th,  18th,  19th, 
,  30th,  S6th,  27th,  29th,  and  30th. 

The  Metre  chiefly  onployed  in  these  poems  is 
the  heroie  hexameter,  adi^ted  to  the  puipoies  of 
Theocritus  by  having  a  mote  broken  movement 
sabstitoted  t9r  the  snstained  and  stately  march  of  the 
Homeric  verw.  In  a  few  caaei  other  metrea  are 
embayed.  11m  dialect  of  Theocritua  hai  given  the 
grammarians  ceaudcrable  trouble.  The  aiicinit 
eritici  legarded  it  as  a  modiiicatioa  of  the  Doric  dia- 
lect, which  ttiey  called  Wb  Aufls,  and  smoe  of  the 
medera  editors  have  cnrried  this  notion  so  far  as  to 
try  to  expuDgo  all  the  epic,  Aeolic,  and  Ionic 
Mas,  whuh  the  beit  M8S.  preaenL   The  tuA, 


however,  is,  that  Theocritus  purpOBcly  onflspi  t 
mixed  or  edec^  dialect,  in  which  the  nrv  * 
sof^ned  Doric  predominates.  (Jacobs,  Pwf  al 
Antk,  Pal.  p.xliiL  i  Wustemann,  PrttUjf.  ad  Tima. 
p.  xxxir.) 

Of  thaother  poams  which  hare  conwdovBtoM, 

the  BemUce,  of  which  we  only  possess  five  1  nn 
and  a  word,  preser^'ed  by  AthenaniB  (rii.  p.  ^t). 
was  an  encomium  of  the  celebrated  qneen,  the  lix 
of  Ptolemy  the  son  of  Lagus,  and  the  mAad 
Ptolemy  Philadelphus.  Tho  poem  entitled  ^/hu, 
contained  in  the  Greek  Anthologj,  ia  an  ennie 
of  ingenuity,  conusting  in  die  coanpositiM  ^ 
twenty  Tersea  in  such  a  manner  that  the  leogtkff 
each  pair  of  verses  is  less  than  that  of  the  psii  te- 
ton,  wtd  thus  the  whole  resemble*  the  tm  ^petif 
the  mouth-organ  or  Pan-pipes  (irllpoO-  ^  ^ 
epigrams,  two  (Nos.  17,  18,  Bmnck)  an  sappowi 
by  Jacobs  to  be  the  producliona  of  Leoddss  d 
Tarentum,  while,  on  the  oth^  hand,  the  Pklau:- 
MS.  assigns  the  lOth  epigram  of  Erycioa  to  TW 
critus.  (Brnnck,  AnaL  vol.  i.  p.  376  ;  Jbc''»> 
AKtk  Grate.  veL  i.  p.  194,  vol  xiii.  p.  958.) 

It  is  nnnreossary  to  my  mnch  of  the  r^MbuisQ 
Theocritos.  Both  in  ancient  and  in  modem  tiers 
he  has  been  deserredlr  daeed  at  the  Iwal  ti  li 
species  of  poetry  whicn  he  formed*  and  io  a  vcn 
high  rank  amon^  all  poets,  for  the  foroe  and  tnic- 
fulness  of  his  pictures,  ihe  beauty  of  hii  langsar. 
and  die  utnple  good  taste  of  hii  style.  The  brsi 
discussion  of  hia  cbancteriadea  is  tuk  by  Twi«- 
stein,  in  the  Introduction  and  Appendices  to  An- 
Uuua,  odtr  d.  Bubol.  Didder  d^  Al^rAtrnt,  B>-^ 
1806—1810.  Tbe£^!^M(efofVirgilaremereiiciu- 
tions  of  the  Bueolia  of  Theocritus,  to  which  tbej  i-t 
immeasurably  inferior.  [VtaiiiLtua.]  The  A'.a- 
andrian  grammarians  pm  Theocritaa  k  place  ia  tti 
of  their  Pletadi,  that,  namely,  of  the  aaroi  mat  - 
laneons  poets  i  and  ounmentarioa  wen  writira 
upon  him  by  Ameriaa,  Aiclepiadei  Hyiin 
Tbeon,  Theaetetus,  Amomntus,  MudsIiib,  ssJ 
others.  The  existing  SiAotia  evidently  oon^  * 
very  small,  and  probably  not  the  most  valotlkr, 
portion  pf  those  commentariea :  they  cosaist  cWf 
of  uuaphrtsUc  exphuurtiDni  of  the  text. 

The  modem  literature  of  Theocritos  is  muA 
voluminous  ta  admit  of  any  attempt  to  yire  btit ' 
list  even  of  the  chief  editions  and  illustratire  weiu> 
The  titles  of  the  whole  occupy  forty-nine  coIiubh 
of  Hoffniana's  Lexiam  BiUiograpkicuin  Ser^i^nu 
Graeeomm,  The  Eititio  Prmequ,  in  fblio,  cw 
tuning  the  ITorb  and  Dapt  of  Hesiod  and 
Idylt  of  Theocritus,  ii  witnout  pbwe  or  dslbbsl 
is  believed  to  have  been  printed  at  Milan  sboot 
1481.  There  is  anothervery  early  edition, in Sto., 
without  place  or  date.  The  next  eoriiest  ediliu 
is  that  of  Aldus,  containing  the  IdgU,  and  a  wt 
mass  of  other  matter,  Venet.  149^l<il.  ForaM 
account  of  this  and  the  other  indent  editions,  m 
Hoffinann.  The  chief  among  the  mote  recoil 
ediciiins  are  those  of  Reiske,  Viennae,  1765,  176fi 
2  vols.  4to. ;  of  Warton,  Oxon.  1770,  4U>. ;  cn 
Bninck,  in  the  Jaobcte,  1772,  4ta.  %  of  ValtJu- 
niur,  1779— 1781, 8vo.;  ofSdiaefcr,  1810,fbL:o( 
Ilt^wdori;  1810,  8to.  ;  of  Gaisford,  in  his  ItxiM 
Mimrft,  Oxon.  1816, 1820, 1823,  Svo. ;  of  Kie»- 
ling.  Lips.  1819,  Svo.,  reprinted,  with  Bion  siid 
Moschns,  Notes,  Scholia,  Indices,  and  Portut'i 
T/fjioon  Doriatm,  Lond.  1 829,  3  vols,  Svo. ;  of 
.Tacobs,  Halae.  1 8vo„  only  vol.  L  pnbltshed ;  of 
Mcinekp,  Lips.  182A,  12mo. ;  and,  the  most  uacful 
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of  idl  (br  ordinsry  pcrpoBe*,  thai  cf  WlMenuuiB, 
in  Jacobs  and  RtMH  BiUtoOtea  ekaen,  GoUns, 
1830,  8*0.  (a  mw  edition  k  expected).  For  an 
aoeotdit  of  the  nnmeroas  J)electiue%  and  of  the 
tnuulatloM  of  the  whole,  or  ttpmUm  poitiona,  of 
the  Idyll,  and  of  the  voriis  open  Tkewritaa,  the 
reader  it  relemd  te  Hoffinnm.  The  dilef  Engli^ 
TtMvions  an  those  of  Creech,  Iiond.  I6S1, 1684, 
I7I3,  1721,  12mo.;  Fawkes,  Loud.  1767,  8to.  ; 
and  Polwhele,  Und.  1786,  410.,  1793,  181),  6vo. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Grace,  vol.  iii.  pp.  764,  IbIL  ;  Wlis- 
tetnuin^  fVo&MOSMRa;  Bmiimij,G4Kk.d.OnedL 
veL  ]{.  pp.  93ft,  fbU.  I  Ulrid  i  Bodey)  [P.  B.] 

THEOG  Ya)E3,  an  ardalect  of  little  elninaoa^ 
who  wrote  on  (he  pnpoctinia  o(  the  orden  of 
aicbiteetaTe.  (Praeeift»  f^airfrianisi.  Vitrav. 
Tii.  Fnief,  §  14.)  [P.  S.] 

TH£ODECTES  {BtMitrvt}  1.  The  son  of 
Aristaader,  of  Phai^is,  a  Dorian  citjr  of  Pan^ 
phylia,  on  the  bordan  of  Lyciat  was  a  highly  dis- 
titignished  ihetoriciBn  and  tiagie  poet  fai  the  time 
of  PhiHp  of  Haoedm  (^oid.  &  «. ;  Steph.  Byi. 
(.  V.  *wntA/s  ^Enststh.  ad  Diom.  P»ug.  856). 
He  was  a  pupil  of  laocnUes  (Piendo-Pink  VU, 
Itoer.  10,  837,  d.)  \  nd  also,  aocording  to  Sol- 
das,  of  Plato  and  of  Aristotle.  The  greater  part 
of  fail  life  was  spent  at  Athens^  where  he  ded  at 
the  eariy  age  of  forty-one,  while  his  fother  was 
atill  alivB,  and  was  bnried  by  the  nde  of  the  sacted 
road  to  Eletuis  (Paaa.  i  37. 1 8;  Pseudo-Plat.  L  &). 
The  feltowing  epit^h,  which  was  Jaicribed  uptn 
hiatimb,  is  prea^fed  by  Stephuuts  (/.«.):  — 

Kfivwrtt,  tr  ^Bf^nffta'  HoiVai  'OAvfiiruiScr 
Avrd^  M  xMr*  iin^  Itpats  rpiff)  xol  tix'  i(tiMju$ 
'OxTiti  iyitpi^ovj  ift^Stfuir  trrt^di'ms. 

The  people  of  his  native  dty  also  honoured  the 
memory  tk  Tbeodeetes  with  a  statue  In  their 
agora,  which  Aktander,  when  he  stopped  at  Pha- 
self  I  en  his  march  tonmids  Pmia,  crowned  with 
garlands,  to  show  his  respect  for  the  memory  of 
a  man  had  been  associated  with  himself  by 
means  of  Aristotle  and  philosophy  (PlnL  Alex.  1 7  ; 
the  words  are  ri^V  ineiSeisrf  ytr^nim  Si*  'Apt- 
rrtWXq)'  ml  ^tAovs^or  AfuKif  rp^t  rw  b/Sfo.) 
On  this  pasttge  the  qneslien  arises,  whether  the 
somewhat  tagne  ezprnikms  wed  by  Phitardt  ate 
to  be  understood  as  meaning  dmi^y  that  Alex- 
ander recognised  a  sort  of  tie  between  Theodectes 
and  himself  on  aoconnt  of  their  common  con- 
nection with  Aristotle,  or  whether  the  strict  sense 
of  the  word  tpAlf  h  to  be  w  ugad  as  to  establUh 
a  personal  aoqnaoitaoee  between  the  king  and 
Theodectes ;  each  of  these  opiniOBB  havii^  been 
nwintnined  by  eminent  schMars  (see  Welclcer, 
Ksyser,  Wsener,  and  Clinton,  a*  qnoted  below). 
We  believe  Ute  fbimer  view  to  be  the  right  one  ; 
bat  the  qaestisn  is  too  minote  to  be  discussed 
hen ;  nor  is  it  of  mneh  importanee,  rince  the  age 
efTbeodeetfla  can  be  detennined  en  other  gnnnds. 

He  was  one  of  tlie  omtors  who  contended  for  the 
prize  proposed  by  Artemisia  fai  a  iuneral  oraticm 
in  holiour  of  Mansolus,  in  &c.  3ft3  (Snid.f.r.; 
AiiL  GeU.  X.  18;  Snidas,  howerer,  giTes  the  date 
wrongly,  01.  103,  pj',  instead  of  01  107,  rf"; 
SM  CItnten,  ^.  If.  toL,  ii.  s.  &,  and  p.  387).  Now 
the  Tint  of  Alexander  to  PhaeeHs  wia In  01.  III. 
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4,  B.  c.  S88  ;  and,  if  ve  assaaie  thai  the  atatie  «f 

'sriiioh  he  to^  soeh  ipadal  notke  had  been  hoi 
recently  meted,  we  may  snppose  that  Thaodoctea 
died  aboal  b.  o.  385  or  834,  and  tbeiefbre,  accord- 
ing to  Snidas^  aooonnt  of  the  lengtii  of  his  lifo, 
that  ha  wu  bnm  abmt  b.  a  878  or  875.  Ha 
woald  then  ba  abeot  38  or  34  tt  the  time  of  tha 
funeral  of  tbascdns  ;  aboat  the  same  age  aa 
Theopompn%  Jna  nni,  on  that  oocanon,  and  his 
fellow-pnpil  mider  Isocrates ;  and  about  ten  years 
yonnger  than  Aiislotle,  a  result  sgieeing  with  the 
aeeouDt  which  makoa  him  not  merely  the  fiiendf 
batthepttpilofthslphaosoplMr  (Srid.  JLclj  Cie. 
OraLbl,  67),  and  alM  with  a  story  reqwctbg  their 
relation  to  eadi  ether,  preaerred  by  Atbetnens  (xiU. 
p.  566,  e>.  It  u  said  that  Theodectes  was  dietin- 
gniihed  for  his  personal  beauty  (see  also  Steph. 
Bya.  Le.\  whidi  exdted  the  admimtion  of  Aris- 
totle, as  mnch  as  the  beanty  of  Akibiadea  en- 
ofaanted  8ocnto»  Tha  ssntal  paaNgee  of  Arif 
totk,  is  whioh  Thaedectea  is  Mniionod,  Amnah 
decisiTo  eridence  of  the  strong  leoaid  and  high 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  by  m  phDoaepher. 
(Aristot  AM.  iL  S3,  f  18,  &c) 

TheodsclsB  devoted  himself,  during  the  first  pert 
of  his  HCs,  entirely  to  rhetoric,  and  afterwards  he 
tamed  his  attention  to  tiuie  poetry,  but  his  dra- 
matie  worica  partook  largs^  of  dw  rhetorical  chai- 
iwter,  so  that,  while  in  tragedy  he  may  be  regarded 
as,  to  some  extent,  an  imitatar  of  Eurijudes,  he 
must  be  oonsidered,  in  his  whole  literary  ohancter, 
aa  the  disdple  «l  Isocmtes,  whose  style  he  is  said 
to  have  ftOowed  very  closely.  (Dionya.  ds /jl  18t 
Hmnipp.  ap.  Alh.  x.  p.  45 1,  f. ;  Phot  BibL  Cod.  260, 

E.487,a.  I,  Bekker;Stud.i.a)  Like  his  muter, 
B  was  a  professioaal  teacher  of  rhetoric  and  oom- 
poser  of  ontions  far  otbeis,  and  was  id  pert  de- 
pendent on  thb  profiMsum  for  bia  subsisUDae,  as 
we  leam  from  •  piataga  «f  Tkeapflnpns,  whe^ 
while  pladng  himself  and  Theodectei  Ad  Na>> 
crates,  with  their  common  master  Isoctatcs,  at  the 
bead  of  the  natorical  pnrfestion  (rft  it 
muStfai)  among  the  Greeks,  bosats  that  he  and 
NancFstes  were  ifidependeot  by  their  fbrttmei, 
while  IsoeraMs  and  Theodectes  were  osa^dM  hj- 
thair  noceasitiea  to  teadi,  and  to  write  omtiani  for 
pay.  (Phot.  Cod.  176.  ^  130,  h  80,  UL)  8aA 
a  boast  belMy^  perhaps,  a  conseioiiawsa  that,  id 
real  msrit  and  in  pnbUc  esteem,  Theodeotsa  atood 
above  the  other  pupils  of  Isocriites,  aad  nMrest 
to  his  master.  It  ^peors,  however,  pretty  oer- 
lain  that,  on  one  great  occasion,  whoi  these  four 
orator*  were  {daced  in  competition  with  eaeh  ellMi; 
namely,  at  the  funentl  of  Mausohia,  th«  priaa  waa 
gained  by  Tbeopompas,  who  in  this  case  also  be- 
trayed his  jealousy  and  vanity  1^  the  mannw  in 
which  he  boasted  of  his  victmy  over  his  master 
Isoeratok  (Eoaeb.  Pra^  £e.  x.  8.)  In  the 
aeeonnte  of  this  tnnaaction  an  important  qnestion 
ariaes  reapecting  the  share  of  Theodeclee  in  the 
conteaL  Some  writos  have  oondnded,  bun  the 
testimonies  on  the  subject,  that,  while  the  other 
three  orators  came  forward  with  funeral  erationa, 
m  bonoor  oi  Mausola%  Theodectes  entered  the 
eonteat  with  n  tnoady  on  tha  snlneel  of  tha  king^ 
life,  wider  tha  title  of  Mmmfafc  Thb  iden  la 
ptrfaaps  sufiMently  absurd  to  carry  whh  it  iu 
own  refutation ;  bnt  it  is  also  qnita  unsappMted 
by  the  tesdroonies  on  which  it  prafessea  to  rest,  a 
careful  examination  of  whioh  will  show  that  Theo- 
dectes competed  boti  am  ora/KM  oaif  a  JnuedK  on 
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the  same  tobject ;  thM,  tboogb  hs  wu  defeated  llj 
Theodectet  in  the  cMopetitioD  of  ontorr,  bu  ti»- 
gedjr  guned  th«  prite ;  and  diat,  while  hia  onukn 
WW  loit,  hie  tnuedy  waa  extant  down  to  the  time 
DfOelliiu.  (G«ll.  z.  18;  Pwade-PlnL  FiL  Itoer. 
p.  838,  b. ;  Snid.  a.  w.  e«o8^KTirr,  IvoKpdnis), 
In  thii,  as  in  ao  many  other  caaes,  we  hvre  to 
thank  Suidaa  for  originating  the  error  by  confboad- 
ing  the  taathnoniaa  together  t  but  the  mth  nay  be 
detected  even  fn  bb  confused  iMovnt.  (Said,  v. 
SioMicnir  lul  it^min  [A  e*eS<imft]  fidtnirrm 
ctte*i/t4(nu  iw  ^  tlwt  Tpory^fKf-  AaAm  8^  ^cwi 
SctfrofiTor  fx*"*  wpwraia).  There  atill  re< 
naint,  however,  a  minor,  and  not  unimportant 
qoeation  ;  namely,  whether  the  tragedy  of  Theo- 
dectea  was  brought  ont  fai  a  dtanadc  con  teat  (or 
perhapa  merely  ledted)  at  the  faneial  of  Hanaoilna, 
or  whetiier  it  waa  afterwuds  composed  for  the 
Athenian  itege,  and  there  rewarded  with  the  first 
prixe.  It  IB  no  siifRcient  answer  to  the  Utter  idea, 
to  say  that  the  subject  was  not  one  which  would 
interest  the  Atheniana,  for,  beaidea  that  the  liar 
ndiea  of  that  dqr  dwind  neariy  all  their  interait 
mm  thor  manner  lather  than  their  matter^  the 
Atheniana  coutd  not  be  indiflerent  to  a  subject 
which  was  employing  the  genius,  not  only  of  the 
greatest  rhetoriciaiis,  but  also  of  the  greatest  artists 
whom  they  then  possesaed.    (See  Diet,  of  Antiq, 

a.  0.  JVoKiobvBt,  2d  ed.)  The  only  safe  cimelauon, 
we  brieve,  is  that  the  evidence  is  insufficient  to 
determine  the  queation. 

For  excellence  in  the  art  of  rhetoric,  as  it  waa 
pracdaed  by  the  achoot  of  Isocratea,  Theodectea 
iqipears  to  hare  possesaed  the  highest  qualificaticKu. 
Anioiv  tilieae,  no  mean  placa  mnst  be  asrigned  to 
that  personal  beauty  which  has  been  already  men- 
tioned. His  atemory  waa  ao  strong,  that  he  could 
repeat  any  n amber  of  veraes,  after  they  bad  been 
read  to  him  only  once.  (QnintiL  zi.  2.  i  £1 ; 
Aelian,  M  A.  vi.  10 ;  Pollux,  vL  108 ;  Cic  TW. 
i.  24)l  Connected  with  this  strength  of  memory 
was  a  power  greatly  {maed  1^  the  rhetorieiana  of 
the  day,  and  poesessed  in  a  high  decree  by  Tfaeo- 
deetes,  of  solving  a  kind  of  complicated  riddles 
called  yf*^  (PolLtLe;;  Athen.  p.  451,  C  ;  where 
two  examples  are  given  from  his  tragedies ;  Fr.  8, 
IS,  ed.  Wagner). 

'  Dionysini  plaices  him,  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head 
ef  the  writeia  on  the  m  of  rhetorie.  {£«  Om^ 
-  Forft.  %dt  niiis.in  Dim.  4&)  Bis  treatiBe  aa 
-the  subject,  entitled  r^x*^  Pw^pud)  (Snid.  Stefk, 
-Enstatfa,  IL  ec),  is  repeatedly  referred  to  tnr  the 
.ancient  writets,  from  the  comic  poet  Antipnanea, 
-who  waa  hia  elder  contemporary  (Ath.  iv.  p.  1S4, 

b.  ),  down  to  Tsotaes  {CkU.  zii,  &7&).  If  we  may 
bsHm  Suidaa  (a.  v.)  it  was  in  Tscaa.  Some  appear 

'  to  ban  believed  the  JTiMonD  irf"  Ariatotle  to  be  the 
work  of  Theodectea  ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error. 
(QuintiL  ii.  15.  §  10 ;  with  Spalding's  Note ;  eomp. 

'  Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §  3.)  It  seems,  however,  aa 
might  have  been  ezpected,  that  his  work  had  some  . 
thinga  in  common  irith  Aristotle's  views,  espedally 
.  OS  to  the  chissification  of  words,  and  the  ezclusion 
of  the  idea  of  metrical  numbers  from  pmae  com- 
position (Dion.  IL  ee.)t  and  we  are  told  that  Aria- 
totle  wrote  an  intiaduction  ((Inrywyff)  to  the  work 
of  Theodectea.  (Dit^.  Uttrk  v.  24  ;  ..laoa.  VO. 
AriM^  whara  it  is  nlled  3w«7**t4i  and  is  said 

-to  have  been  in  diree  books.)  CScero quotes  certain 
aiatemeati,  leapecting  the  alleged  oeenmnce  of 
cotuQ  feet  ht  pnsa,  Inn  the  weik  of  Tbeodcetea, 


.  whom  he  calls  as  prtawa  fiofiteisgytor  alj—  artjito 
;  (OnO.  61).   The  work  ia  now  entirely  bat,  aa  an 
also  bis  oratioaa,  which  an  mentioned  ooda-  Um 
title  of  A^TM  fnrropuc^  (Suph.  Bya.  Lo.\  and 
which  EustothiuB  {L  a)  calls  \iyot  iyoBot.  All 
that  we  know  of  their  aabjects  is  that  one  of  thpni 
was  a  defence  of  Socrates  (AriitoL  Rket.  ii.  23  ; 
Phot.  Fnu.  Oamiab.  f.  67  U  where  he  ia  wRHigly  | 
called  ScMeicra*),  and  that  another  waa  antitUd 
S6nM.  (ArittoLta)    A  moat  valuable  aceonnt  I 
of  all  that  ia  known  of  the  prose  compositiona  of  | 
Theodectes  is  oonlained  in  the  work  M  Mircker, 
deTheodtHUPIOMliiM  VilaetSeT^CrmmKat. 
VratisUv.  1835. 

We  now  torn  to  bis  diamatio  works.  It  was 
not  till  after  he  bad  obtained  renown  in  rhetoric, 
that  he  tamed  his  attention  to  tragedy.  (Suid. 
Plat.  Vit.  Ttoer.  t  Phot.  Cod.  260, 0.  ml).  there- 
fore, the  view  above  stated  be  correct,  that  Hn 
broaght  out  hie  tragedy  of  Maamtlat  at  the  fanenl 
of  the  Corian  prince  in  n.  c,  352,  it  mar  be  aaMimrd 
that  this  was  about  the  time  when  he  began  to 
eoinpoaa  tngediei.  The  number  of  hia  drwnas  ta 
nnifimnly  slated  as  fifty.  (Said.;  Steph,;  Euatath.; 
U.  ec)  Acootding  to  bis  epitaph,  quoted  above,  he 
entered  the  dnunatie  contests  thirteen  timea,  and 
gained  eight  victories.  Hence  the  conjecture  senaa 
very  ^ofaable,  that  he  always  brought  out  a  tetra- 
logy, and  that  the  fifty  dnunoa  ascribed  to  hiin  mn 
to  be  taken  aa  a  round  number,  for  fiftv-two ;  or  it 
may  be  aaid  that  he  bni^ht  out  eleven  tetralogiea  I 
and  two  trilogies  ;  but  the  latter,  though'  a  man 
literal,  is  a  leas  natuni  and  more  arbitnuy  expla- 
nation. We  have  the  titles  of  ten  of  tbeae  dromiu, 
Alat,  'AXKfudm',  tA/n),  Bviann,  Avyxtist  Maw- 
itmXoi, OlSlwavr,  'Of^mn,  TvSsllt,  ♦fAocr^rip.  tit 
which  three  may  be  added  with  great  profasthiUty, 
namely,  B*kKtpo^mit,  di}irf^,  and  M4iamw'% 
'AxlAAcvt.  Popular  aa  his  dnunas  were,  on  aoooont 
of  their  adi^>tation  to  the  taste  of  his  contempontries, 
it  is  probable,  from  the  fiagments  whidi  anrrive, 
that  tiiey  woold  be  oondemncd  by  a  sooiid  aestbeiie 
criticism,  as  chaiaeterised  by  the  lax  monlity  and 
the  sophistical  rhetorie  of  the  schools  of  Enripidca 
and  Isocrates.  The  former  censuie  is  tneant  to 
apply  to  the  choice  of  hia  subjecU  lodier  than  u 
the  manner  in  which  be  treated  them  ;  for  we  find 
in  the  fmgmeate  sound  moral  sentimenia,  laments- 
tions  over  the  growing  vice  of  the  poet^s  times, 
ezamples  of  the  facnie  virtuea,  ai^nmento  against 
impiety  and  atheism,  and  in  fitvour  of  divine  |uv«> 
dence  and  justice ;  the  last  of  which  aabjects  apprnn 
to  have  been  treated  in  snch  a  manner  aa  entirely 
to  reject  the  old  doctrine  of  fate,  and  consequeutir 
to  moke  an  essential  change  in  the  whole  chanteter 
and  spirit  of  tragedy.  HiatEagedieacntainadmany 
of  the  enigmas  to  which  retenm  has  been  mnde 
above  ;  on  iageniona  specimen  is  the  atteoipc  of  a 
rustic  to  describe  the  letters  which  conpoee  the 
name  Biiccvs. 

A  story  is  related  nbout  Theodectes,  whkb, 
though  almost  certainly  fabulous,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  naa^y,  that,  in  one  of  hia  tngedioa 
he  borrowed,  or  thonght  of  btmowing,  aomething 
from  the  aacred  botdis  of  the  Jews,  and  waa  struck 
blind  as  a  punishment  lur  his  pro&nity  ;  but,  on 
bis  repenting  of  the  crime,  his  sight  wns  restored 
to  him.  (Ariateas,  «Js  ZJEX  laterpr.  in  Oalbuidii 
Bibt.  Pair,  vol  iL  803  ;  Joa^h.  AnHq,  xii.  a 
S  14  ;  Ens^  Pnsap.  E».  tiL  ;  and  other  writen 
dted  by  Wagner,  pi  UM^)  A  laAcient  ^ool 
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of  the  rotmloua  character  <tf  the  itonr  b  derived 
from  the  non-existence,  at  that  time,  oi  anj  Qreek 
version  of  the  Old  Testament.  « 

TheodecteB  had  a  ion  of  the  tame  name  (see 
lielow),  and  a  domettic  slave,  who  was  also  his 
amannensis  (&v«)v^<rn)f  koI  otxirtii),  named 
Sibyrtins,  who  is  said  to  have  heen  the  fint  of  his 
condition  who  devoted  himself  to  the  study  of 
rlietoric.  He  wrote  a  treatise  on  the  art,  t^x""* 
pTjTopucaL,  aeecnding  to  Snldas,  who,  however,  is 
juat  aa  Hkdyu  not  to  have  confounded  the  master 
and  the  slaves    (Said.  a. «.  SiC^iof.) 

2.  A  son  ft  the  framer,  who  followed  his  fiuher'a 
pmfeaaion  as  a  riietorician,  and,  according  to  Snidas 
t  s.  v.),  wrote  an  Encomium  on  Alexander  the 

Epeirot,  historical  memoirs  (brre^ucA  Jhro>i>^>umi), 
a  work  on  the  cnstomi  of  barbarian  nations  {wifufM 

fiap9aptKi\  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  seven  books 

(rfx^  ^opcnf^uid  many  other  worits.  (Fabric. 

Bibl.  Omec  vol.  ii.  pp.  323,  824,  vol  vi.  p.  138  ; 

'W'elcker,  die  Grietk.  Tn^.  pp.  1069,  foil; 

Kayser,  Hid.  CriL  Trag.  Oraae.  p.  108,  foil ; 

Wagner,  Froffin.  TVoff.  Oraao.  pp.  113,  foil,  in 

Didot^  Bibiktkeea.)  [P.  S.] 

THEODBMIR,  king  of  tin  Ostngotba,  end 

fiither  of  TBioDOitic  the  Obbav.  t^asoDOUcus 

the  Great.] 

THEO'DOCUS  (BtiSoKos),  tht  name  given  by 

PocDcke  (in  his  Latin  Vernon  of  Abfi-l-FBraj,  HuL 

DjfnaA  p.  128),  and  WOstenfeld  {attt^derArab. 

Aerxtaf  p.  9)  to  »  Greek  pbysiciait  in  the  terrice 

of  HajiK  Ibn  Ydnf;  the  ganeial  of  tha  ehaUf 
*Abda-tM«Iek  Ibn  MenHm,  is  tiie  nventh  cen- 

tury  aftoi  CtaiMt.    He  is  called  in  Arabic  j^jJUj 

TS6d4i  (thon^  with  aorae  slight  variations  in 
diflennt  H88L),  which  Reiske  iOpim.  Mai.  «r 
JlfoNML  Arab.  f.  46)  renders  liaofyiAmt,  bnt 
Theodoem  is  probably  nearer  the  truth.  He  ia 
anid  to  have  had  numerons  eminent  pupils ;  and  is 
probably  the  person  called  Tiadaau  in  the  Latin 
Venion  of  Rhatea  iOmt.  m.  2,  p.  53  ed.  1506,) 
and  Tiaduk  in  Sonthrimer'a  German  tnms- 
Intion  of  Ibn  Butir  (vd.  1.  op.  14,  187,  &c.). 
There  it  rather  a  long  IHb  of  Theodocns  in  Ilm 
Abi  OsHbi^h  (viL  5,  Arab.  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
liibiaiy),  whidi  is  oUefly  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
biinyingn  [W.  A.  0.] 

THEODO'RA,  FLA'VIA  MAXIMIA'NA, 
the  dsngbter  of  Galena  Valeria  Eutropia  [Ed- 
tbopia]  by  her  fint  hnsband,  whose  name  and 
station  are  alike  nnknown.  After  the  sectmd 
msiriage  of  Eutropia  with  Mazimianus  Hetctdint, 
dinstantiiu  Chlorus  having  been  elevated  (a.  d. 
'J9:2)to  the  mnk  of  Caesar  was  required  to  repudiate 
hii  wife  Helena  [Hblbna]  and  to  wed  the  etep- 
diiughter  of  his  Aogostas.  By  Constantlus  Theo- 
dora had  tixchildren,  three  daughters  and  thne  soul 
'i'he  daughlers  were,  I.  Ftavia  VaUria  Ootulatitia, 
united  to  the  emperor  Liuinios.  2.  Jnostosta,  wife 
of  Bauianns  [Bassianus].  3.  Eitrvpia,  mother 
ef  Nepotionns  who  assnmed  the  purple  in  a.s,  350 
[NiPOTiANOs]  ;  with  ngatd  to  tha  names  of  the 
snn^  ise  the  artide  HaknibaLLUmus.  (Anrd. 
Viet,  da  Oaet,  88,  i^.  88;  Eatrop^  x.  14; 
Tillemont,  Hktoin  dta  JBupanan,  Tel  iv.  Dio^ 
AH.  iii.)  [W.  R.] 

THEODO'RA,  the  wife  of  tha  emperor  Jusd- 
nian,  was  the  daughter  of  Acadas,  who  had  the 
on  of  the  wild  bewti  of  the  Gieeo  ftetion  of  Con- 
■Intla^le^   After  the  deidi  of  her  father,  she 
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and  her  dstert  earned  their  living  as  pantomimie 
actresses ;  and  Theodora,  by  the  channs  of  her 
person  and  her  skill  ia  acting,  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  &vonrites  of  the  stage.  She  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  most  beautiful  and 
most  licentious  conrtosan  of  the  dty,  and  Pro- 
eopius,  in  his  Secret  History,  has  related  the  most 
scandalous  tales  of  her  amonn.  After  {Hactiiing 
her  profesHon  in  ^blie  and  in  fwivate  at  Constan- 
tinople for  tmne  tune,  she  accompanied  Ece bolus, 
who  had  bem  qim^ted  to  the  goTenunent  of  the 
Afiican  Pent^mus,  Bnt  ahe  wia  soon  deserted 
by  her  lover,  and  retoioed  in  indigence  to  the  im- 
perial city.  On  her  arrival  at  the  sceno  of  her 
former  gfory  and  infiuny,  she  assnmed  a  virtuous 
chaiaeter,  retired  from  the  world,  and  appeared  to 
SDpport  herself  by  spinning.  While  livng  in  this 
reUranent  iho  attn^ad  the  nottee  of  JtuUnian, 
who  then  govented  the  emi^  nnder  his  trade 
Justin,  and  the  guned  such  a  mastery  over  the 
affections  and  the  passions  of  the  yonthfiil  prinee, 
that  he  married  the  ftir  courtesan  in  525,  in  spite 
of  the  vehement  remonstrancea  of  his  mother  and 
other  relatives.  On  the  death  of  Justin,  and  the 
elevation  of  Jnsfanian  in  527i  Theodora  was  pub- 
licly prodahned  empress ;  uid  not  content  widi 
conferring  npon  her  this  honour,  her  nxoriont  hu- 
band  de<£ired  her  to  bo  an  equal  and  indepoident 
colleague  in  the  empire,  and  required  all  poblie 
functionaries  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
joint  names  of  himself  and  of  Theodora.  The  part 
which  the  took  in  poblie  affidri  ia  tehued  in  the 
life  of  Justinian.  [JmnNUiiDt  I.]  She  died  in 
548  of  a  cancer,  having  retained  to  the  last  her 
hold  on  the  affections  n  Justinian.  &he  it  repre- 
sented 1^  the  historians  as  proud  and  tyrannical 
in  the  exercise  of  power ;  bnt  as  none  of  her 
enemies  have  brought  any  charge  against  her 
chastity  after  her  marriage  with  Justinian,  we  may 
safely  conclude  that  ahe  never  proved  unfoiihful  to 
her  fanaband.  She  bore  Justinian  only  one  child, 
a  daughter,  whom  the  bntied  in  her  life-timel 
(Procopiua,  Hitloria  Aremaj  the  gn^ic  sketch 
of  Gibbon,  iltcUie  and  FaOt  o.  zl ;  and  the  aa- 
thorides  quoted  in  the  life  of  Justinian.) 

THEOUORE'TUS  (ewAffnp-of)  is  mentioned 
by  Fabriciut  {BiU.  Gr.  vol.  xiii.  pi  432,  ed.  vet.) 
at  a  physician  qaoted  by  Panlua  Aegineta  (iii.  46, 
50.  vii  1 1,  pp.  470,  475,  659X  but  in  these  pas- 
sages the  wnd  it  the  name  of  a  Mediane,  not  of  a 
man.  [W.  A.  G.] 

THEODORETUS  {Bva^^os),  or,  as  the 
name  it  tometinieB  written,  both  in  ancient  MSS. 
and  in  modem  works,  Thsodorituk,  —  though 
the  former  is  undoubtedly  the  more  coirect  ntho- 
graphy, — waa  one  of  the  most  eminent  eccletiaaticB 
of  the  fifth  century  ;  confessedly  surpassing  all  bit 
oon temporaries  in  learning,  and  inferior  to  nwe  tU 
them  in  piety  ;  while,  in  his  puUie  condoct,  he 
stands  contpicuons  and  nlmoat  alone,  at  n  calm  and 
moderate  champion  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gious matters,  in  an  age  when  the  orthodox  and  the 
heretics  vied  with  one  another  in  the  bitterest  in- 
tolerance and  rancour.  The  one  blot  of  moral 
weakness  on  the  diaracter  of  Theodwet  ia  I7  m 
means  so  dark  as  some  have  npresmted,  and,  at 
all  events,  may  bo  greatly  extenuated,  withoat  no- 
fiumess.  And  yet,  bnt  for  that  one  fault,  his  name 
would  have  come  down  to  ui  consigned  to  the  list 
of  heretics,  by  men,  such  as  Cyril  and  Dioscorus, 
to  whose  ^irit,  it  it  no  small  pniae  to  ^Modont 
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the  Mme  inbject ;  tbftt,  thoii([h  ho  wu  defeated  by 
TbeodectM  in  the  competitioa  of  onttoCTf  hi*  tr»- 
gedy  gained  the  priie ;  and  that,  while  liii  ontion 
WM  lost,  hit  tragedy  ww  extmit  down  to  the  time 
of  OeUiui.  (GdL  x.  18;  IWlo-Plvt.  ViL  Isoer. 
B,  838,  b. ;  Snid.  n  «b.  Owlfiwui.  ^l^ttxpir^s). 
In  thii,  w  in  w  nany  other  cHea,  we  hare  to 
thank  Suidas  for  miginating  the  by  conlbund- 
ing  the  teutmoniee  together ;  but  the  tmth  may  be 
detected  even  in  hli  confiued  account.  (Said,  i,  n. 
ecoMtmir  inl  ititt^t  [4  eeeMimif]  /utAwra 
cMomfofffu  iw  j|  dkfl  rfay^/Uf  iMai  U  fwi 
Svm^rar  fx'"'  «ipvr«ia).  Then  atill  i«- 
■aiiM,  however,  a  minor,  and  not  unimportant 
^aeetion  ;  namely,  whether  the  tmgedy  of  Theo- 
dectee  waa  brought  oat  in  a  diamatle  oonteet  (or 
perhatM  merely  recited)  at  the  fnneral  of  Manaoltu, 
or  wnethw  it  waa  afterwaids  conpoeed  for  the 
Atheaiin  itage,  and  then  nwuded  with  the  fint 
pctiab  It  H  no  mAcient  anewer  to  ike  latter  idea, 
to  my  that  the  inhjeet  waa  not  one  which  would 
mtereat  the  AtbeniBn^  for,  besidee  that  the  tra- 
gediea  of  that  day  derii-ed  nearly  all  their  intereet 
from  their  manner  rather  than  their  matter,  die 
Atbeniana  could  not  be  indifttent  to  a  subject 
which  wai  emplojring  the  geniua,  not  only  of  the 
gveateat  rhetonciana,  trnt  alM  of  the  greatest  artisu 
wboia  they  then  poeseaied.  (See  DkL  of  A*tiq. 
$,9,  AfoMnlmai,  2d  ed.)  The  <HiIy  safe  eonclnaion. 
we  belien,  b  tliat  the  evidence  ii  inaafficient  to 
detemiM  the  qneitioik 

For  ezodlenea  in  tha  ut  of  Aatorie,  a*  it  was 
|>ractiaed  1^  ^  achool  of  iMemtee,  Theodectei 
Bppean  to  bave  poMened  the  higheat  qualifications. 
Among  these,  no  mean  place  must  be  assigned  to 
that  personal  beauty  which  has  been  already  roen- 
tionad.  His  memory  was  so  strcmg,  that  he  could 
vepaat  any  nanber  of  vanaa,  after  they  bad  beoi 
nad  to  him  only  once.  (QnintiL  zi  2.  g  AI ; 
AaHaiuJV:^.  Ti.10;  Pollux,  tl  108;  Cic  Tutc 
1  34)i  Connected  with  thia  strei^h  of  meototy 
was  a  power  greatly  prised  by  the  rhetoricians  of 
the  day,  and  possessed  in  a  high  degree  by  Theo- 
dectes,  of  soWing  a  kind  of  complicated  riddles 
called  y^fot.  (PoU.  Ao.;  Athan.  p.451,  C)  when 
two  example*  are  given  from  his  Indies;  Fr.  8, 
19,  ed.  Wagnn). 

Dionysins  places  him,  with  Aristotle,  at  the  head 
of  the  writers  on  the  an  of  rhetoric.  (Dt  Comp. 
■  Fcri.  3,  de  Fi  UA.  m  D«m.  48.)  His  treatise  on 
-die  subject,  entitled  rjx'q  (Snid.  Steph. 

Eostath.  U.  eft),  is  npeirtedlr  nCwnd  ta  Iqr  the 
.ancient  writen,  from  the  eomie  poet  Antiphanes. 
'Who  was  Ins  elder  contemporary  (Ath.  iv.  p.  134, 
b.X  down  to  Tsotses  (CkiL  ziL  573).  If  we  may 
believe  Suidas  &)  it  was  in  verse.  Some  appear 
'  to  have  believed  the  Bhdorio  of  Aristotle  to  be  the 
work  of  Theodecles  ;  but  this  is  a  manifest  error, 
(Qaiiitil.ii.  15.  g  10  ;  with  Spalding's  Note ;  camp. 
'VaL  Max.  viiL  )4.  g  3.)  It  seems,  however,  as 
might  have  been  expected,  that  his  work  had  some 
things  in  common  with  Aristotle's  views,  especially 
.  as  to  the  classification  of  words,  and  the  exdnaion 
of  the  idea  of  metrical  nnmbefs  from  pnao  con* 
position  (Dion.  U,  ee.\  and  we  are  told  diM  Aris- 
totle wrote  an  introduction  {tiaarftrf^)  to  the  work 
of  Theodectcs.  (Diog.  LaSrL  v.  34  ;  Amu.  VU. 
Aritlct^  whece  it  is  ^led  2waymy^  and  is  said 
to  have  been  in  three  books.)  Ciceraqnotes  certain 
Matemanta,  nspecting  the  allured  oocumnca  of 
eartiia  feet  in  pfiMf  mm  tkewoik  of  Theedectes, 


whom  he  calls  m  primia  potibu  tcriptor  aiqm  ar^ftm 
(OnL  51 ).  The  work  is  now  entirely  lost,  mm  arv 
also  his  oratioas,  which  are  mectiooed  under  Um» 
tide  of  Aire*  ^vnfucfi  (Steph.  Byx.  LaU  and 
whKh  Enstatkifls  0.  e.)  calls  Kiyot  AyoloL  Ail 
that  we  know  of  mtr  snbjeots  is  that  <«e  of  them 
was  a  defence  of  Socntes  (AristoL  Riet,  ii.  23  ; 
Phot  Fhu.  Oaniai).  p,  S7U  where  he  is  wnmglv- 
called  eoMcJcroi),  and  that  another  was  entided 
Siftot.  (ArisioLf.e;>  A  most  valuable  bccouue 
of  all  that  is  known  of  the  prose  compositioos  of 
Theodeeleo  is  oaotaiiwd  in  the  work  of  MEnker, 
Je  TWtrtw  Pkamliku  VUaMSaiftiiamWKmL  1.^ 
Vratislav.  1S35. 

We  now  turn  to  his  dnmatio  worki.  It  wm 
not  till  after  he  had  obtained  renown  in  rhetoric, 
that  he  turned  his  attention  to  tngedy.  (Suid. 
Plut.  ViL  /rar.t  Phot.  Cod.  260,  m).  II;  tbere- 
foK,  the  Tiaw  above  aiMed  bo  correct,  that  be 
hfong^t  out  his  tngedy  of  Atatuolm  at  the  Aineral 
of  the  Carian  prince  in  a.  c.  352,  it  may  be  assonied 
that  this  was  about  the  time  when  he  began  to 
compose  tragedioi.  The  number  of  his  dramas  im 
uniformly  sUted  as  fifty.  (Said.;  Steph.;  Euttath.; 
IL  ec)  Acoordug  to  hu  epitaph,  quoted  above,  be 
entered  the  dnmatio  contests  thirteen  timea,  and. 
gained  eight  victortoi.  Hence  the  oonjoetan  aaena 
vary  probable,  that  he  always  brought  out  a  tetn- 
logy,  and  that  the  fifty  dramas  ascribed  to  him  are 
to  be  taken  as  a  round  ntnnber,  for  fifty-two ;  or  it 
OUT  bo  said  that  he  hnaght  out  eleven  tetialo([i» 
ana  two  trilogiea  ;  bat  the  latter,  though'  a  mom 
literal,  is  a  less  natural  and  more  arliitrary  expla- 
nation. We  have  the  tides  of  ten  of  these  dramas, 
Afaf,  'AXHuataw,  "EArfni,  Bvc'tmif,  Au7k«^,  M<w< 
owXoi,  OiSfvovt,  'Op4aTtity  TvSt^t,  tiAoirT^Ti)r,  ta 
which  three  may  be  added  with  great  probability, 
namely,  BcAAcpo^rri)!,  and  H^mpt  If 

'AxfUcvi,  Popijarashi*dmmaawm,onaeeoant 
of  their  adaptation  to  the  tnsta  of  his  contempomries, 
it  is  probable,  from  the  fragments  which  snrvive, 
that  they  would  be  condemned  by  a  sound  aesthetic 
criticism,  as  ehancteriaed  by  the  lax  morality  and 
the  sophistical  rheturic  of  the  schools  of  Euri^dca 
and  Isoontai.  The  fivmer  cranin  is  meant  to 
apply  to  the  dioice  of  his  aubjects  nther  than  to 
the  manner  in  wfaidi  ho  treated  them  ;  for  we  find 
in  the  fiagmeNts  sound  aioml  sentiments,  lomenla. 
tions  over  the  growing  vice  of  the  poet's  times, 
examples  of  the  heroic  virtues,  arguments  Against 
impiety  and  atheism,  and  in  bvaur  of  divine  provi- 
dence and  justieo;  tho  but  of  which  iubjecu  appears 
to  havB  been  treated  in  soeh  a  manner  as  entirely 
to  reject  the  old  doctrine  of  fate,  and  consequently 
to  mnke  an  essential  change  iii  the  whole  ckamcter 
and  spirit  of  tragedy.  H  la  tragedies  contained  many 
of  the  enigmas  to  which  reference  haa  beoi  mi7do 
above  ;  an  ingenious  specimen  is  the  attempt  of  a 
rustic  to  describe  the  letten  which  eompoK  the 
numn  BunAs. 

A  story  is  related  about  Theodectes,  which, 
though  almost  certainly  fabulous,  ought  not  to  be 
passed  over,  luum^y,  that,  in  one  of  his  trsgedies 
he  borrowed,  or  thonght  of  borrowing,  soaiethitig 
from  the  sacred  book*  of  the  Jews,  and  was  ilrucic 
blind  aa  a  punishment  for  bis  profluiity  ;  but,  on 
his  repenting  of  the  crime,  his  sight  was  restored 
to  him.  (.\risteas,  ds  LXX.  Interpr.  in  UsJIsndii 
BiU.  Fair,  vol  ii.  p.  003  ;  Joseph.  An^.  zii.  2, 
§  14  ;  Enseb.  Praep.  Eil  vil ;  and  other  wrilera 
dfed  by  Wi^wr,  pi  114»  b.)  A  mffident  proof 
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of  the  Tabulons  character  of  tin  stm  i»  derind 
from  the  non-ex  ittence,  at  that  tOM^  <n  any  Greek 
vaniou  of  the  Old  Teetament.  « 

Theodeetee  had  a  loa  of  the  tame  name  (tee 
below),  and  a  doneitic  ilave,  who  was  alio  his 
aimnoeiiiit  (AwrynrftfTin  md  ek^np),  named 
SibvitliM,  who  k  aid  to  bara  bam  the  firat  of  hii 
cnn^itioD  who  deToted  himaelf  to  th*  ttudj  of 
rlietoric  He  wrote  a  tnattie  oa  th«  art,  r^rai 
^ifTOfuialf  according  to  Suidai,  who,  however,  it 
just  as  likely  as  not  to  have  confounded  the  master 
and  the  atare.    (Said.  >^  v.  SiC^iet.) 

S.  A  aoB  of  the  ftrmer,  who  {allowed  his  &ther*B 
imftMion  ai  a  ilietoridaiitand,aceoiding  to  Snidaa 
it.  wrote  an  Eitcomiam  on  Aleunder  the 
Epaint,  Uatorieal  memoirs 

ft  work  on  the  customs  of  barbarian  nations  (yiffufw 
JSopC^Kwd),  a  treatise  on  rhetoric  in  soTen  books 
(T^xm  ^ilTopMnj),  and  many  other  woriie.  (Fabric 
BiN.  Oramk.  nL  iu  sp.  823,  S24,  vol  n.  p.  IM  ; 
'Weleker,  He  Oritii.  IhigSd.  pp.  )069,  fidL  ; 
Kayser,  Hat.  OriL  TVd^.  Grmo.  p.  108,  felL ; 
M'agner,  Pragm.  Trag.  Qnac  pp.  118,  bU.,  in 
Bidot's  BMotkeca.)  [P.  S.] 

THEODBMIR,  king  of  the  Ostrogoths,  and 
fiither  of  TesoDOaic  the  Ouat.  [THiotwaicuB 
the  Orbat.] 

THEO'DOCUS  (et^&Mcot),  the  name  giren  by 
Pocoeke  (in  hi*  iMia  Version  of  Abfi-I-Faraj,  Hiil, 
J>jrmul.  p.  128X  and  WQstenfeld  (OeidL  der  Arab. 
Aerxia,  k  9)  to  a  Greek  phynciao  in  the  aerrica 
«f  Hqti  Ibn  Ydsn^  tlie  gennal  of  the  chaUf 
*Abda-l-Ualek  Ibn  Merw&n,  in  tba  aereath  een- 

tnty  aftei  Christ.   He  ia  called  in  Aralw 

Tt&HJt  (thongh  with  aome  slight  Taria lions  in 
difluent  MSSl),  which  Beiske  (Ojttao.  Med.  e« 
Momm.  Arab.  p.  46)  renders  Ttepfjidhit,  but 
TKodAww  fa  imbaUy  muw  the  troth.  He  is 
aaid  to  hav«  faad  Mmerooa  eminent  pspUa  t  nnd  ia 
probably  the  peraon  called  Ttaduaa  in  the  Latin 
Verdon  of  RfaaiM  (OomL  iii  2,  p.  AS  ed.  1506.) 
and  Tladuk  In  Sonthdmer'a  German  trans- 
Inlton  of  Ibn  Baitir  (voU  i.  pp^  U,  187,  &&). 
There  is  rather  a  long  Ufa  of  Theodocos  in  Ibn 
Abf  OsaibiVh  (vii.  fi,  Arab.  MS.  in  the  Bodleian 
labnry),  which  ia  cUafly  filled  with  anecdotes  of 
his  sayings.  (W.  A.  G.] 

THEODORA,  FLA'VIA  MAXIMIA'NA, 
the  dsnghtw  of  Galeris  Valeria  Eutropia  [Ev- 
TKonA]  by  her  first  husband,  whose  name  and 
atation  are  ^tke  tinknoum.  After  the  second 
marriage  of  Eiitropia  with  Maximianaa  Hercolius, 
Cnnalantiua  Chlorus  haring  been  devated  (a.  n. 

to  the  rank  of  Caesar  was  required  to  repudiate 
hia  wife  Helena  [HatSKA]  and  to  wed  the  step- 
daughter of  his  Angnsina.  By  Constantint  Theo- 
d«B  had  uzchildran,  tlireedonghters  and  three  sons. 
The  danghters  were,  1.  Kmia  Vtdtria  rbartoNria, 
niiitad  to  the  emperor  Licinins.  2:  Anattatia,  wife 
of  Basdanns  [BAasiAHin].  3.  Emtrepia,  mother 
er  Nepotianas  who  asanmed  the  purple  in  a.d.  350 
[NiPOTiAMUs] ;  with  regard  to  the  namea  of  the 
i>>us,aee  the  article  HANKiBAixtANua.  (Anrd. 
Vict,  da  Cam.  89,  J^.  39  ;  Entrop.  z.  14  ; 
TillenOBt,  Hiftoin  A*  BnqterMn,  toL  ir.  IHodeL 
Art.  iii.)  [W.  R.] 

THEOIXyRA,  the  wife  of  the  emperor  Justi- 
nian, was  the  daughter  of  Acacias,  who  had  the 
care  of  the  wild  beasts  of  the  Green  faction  of  Con- 
•tooiinopleb   After  the  death  of  her  father,  she 
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and  her  nsters  earned  their  living  oa  pantomimic 
actiwaes ;  and  Theodora,  by  the  charms  of  her 
person  aud  her  skill  in  acting,  soon  became  one  of 
the  greatest  fiirouritea  of  the  stage.  She  earned 
the  reputation  of  being  the  moat  beautiful  and 
most  licentioaa  eavtena  of  th*  dty,  and  Pro- 
copius,  in  bit  Seoet  Histur,  has  related  the  most 
scandalous  tales  of  ber  amours.  After  practising 
her  pralesaion  in  public  and  in  private  at  Conatan- 
tinope  for  aome  time,  she  aecompeaied  Ecebolus, 
who  had  been  appmnted  to  the  gOTenment  of  the 
African  Pmtapolia.  But  ahe  was  soon  deserted 
by  her  lover,  and  ntmnad  fai  indigence  to  4o  im- 
perial city.  On  bar  airival  at  the  aeene  of  ha 
former  gltoy  and  tnfomy,  she  assumed  a  virtuooa 
character,  retired  from  die  worid,  and  appeared  to 
support  herself  by  spinning.  While  living  in  this 
retirement  ihe  attracted  the  notioe  of  Justinian, 
who  then  governed  tha  empire  under  hia  uncle 
Jnetin,  and  abe  ^ned  111011  a  mastery  over  the 
affections  and  the  poMona  of  the  ^ntbfiil  prince, 
that  he  married  the  fair  eourtetan  m  £25,  in  apito 
of  the  vehement  remonstnncea  of  his  mother  and 
other  rektives.  On  the  death  of  Justin,  and  the 
elevadoa  of  Juatmian  in  527,  Theodora  was  pub- 
licly proclaimed  empress ;  and  not  content  with 
conferring  upon  her  this  honour,  her  nzorimu  hoa- 
band  dedjored  her  to  be  on  equal  and  independent 
colleague  in  the  empire^  and  required  all  public 
functioDaiies  to  take  the  oath  of  allegiance  in  the 
joint  names  of  himaalf  and  of  Theodora.  The  part 
which  ahe  look  in  pnbUe  affair*  b  related  In  the 
life  of  Jostinian.  [Ji»timuni»  I.]  She  died  in 
548  of  a  cancer,  having  retained  to  the  hat  her 
hoU  on  the  affiKtions  1^  Justinian.  She  ia  repre- 
sented by  the  historians  as  prasd  and  tyrannical 
in  the  ezeretse  of  power ;  but  as  none  of  her 
uiemiea  hava  brought  any  cbaige  against  ber 
chastity  after  her  mairiaga  with  Justiniiui,  w«  ny 
safely  eoodude  that  she  navar  proved  nnUthfiil  ts 
her  husband.  She  bore  Justinian  only  one  diild. 
a  daughter,  whom  she  buried  in  her  lifo-tim^ 
(ProcopiuB,  Hnloria  Aracma/  the  gra|diie  sketdl 
of  Gibbon,  Dedme  and  FtM,  e.  zL ;  and  the  Kl- 
thorities  quoted  in  the  lifo  of  Juitinian.) 

THE0U0RETU3  (eietifpiirw)  is  mentiased 
by  Fabricius  (AtU  Or.  toL  ziiL  p.  48S,  ad.  vet.) 
as  a  physician  quoted  by  Panlns  Adnata  (lit  46, 
50.  vii.  1 1 .  pp.  470,  475.  659),  but  in  these  pas- 
sages the  word  is  the  name  of  a  medieme^  not  of  a 

[W.  A.  G.] 

THEODORETUS  (e«DMpi)T«),  or,  as  the 
name  is  sometimes  written,  both  in  ancieut  MSS. 
and  in  modem  works,  Tubodoiutun,  —  though 
tbe  former  is  undoubtedly  the  more  correct  ortho- 
graphy,— was  one  of  the  most  eminent  ecclesiutica 
of  the  fifth  century  ;  confessedly  surpassing  all  his 
contempotariea  in  leanting,  and  inferior  to  none  6l 
them  in  piety  ;  while,  in  his  public  conduct,  he 
stands  consmcuona  and  almost  alone,  as  r  calm  and 
moderate  oiampion  of  freedom  of  opinion  in  reli- 
gions mattett,  in  on  age  when  the  orthodox  and  the 
Heretics  vied  with  one  another  in  the  bitterest  in- 
toleronce  and  lUcour.  The  one  blot  of  moral 
waakneaa  «d  the  character  of  Theodoret  is  by  no 
means  to  dark  aa  tome  have  represented,  and,  at 
all  events,  may  be  greatly  extenuated,  without  un- 
foimesa.  And  yet,  but  for  ^t  one  fault,  bia  name 
would  hare  come  down  to  us  consigned  to  the  list 
of  heretics,  by  men,  such  as  Cyril  and  Diaoconis, 
to  whose  spirit,  it  it  no  amall  _  ~  - 
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to  mjf  Ua  condDCt  dnpl^a  tha  moat  matked 
ceatBUt 

Theodont  wu  born  at  Antioch  towardi  tlie  end 
of  the  fourth  century  of  our  en.  The  exact  year 
sf  hie  birth  is  nncertaia :  from  a  mmute  examin*- 
lion  of  the  fragmentt  of  evidence,  which  are  supplied 
chiefly  by  hit  own  woilu,  Gamier  has  fixed  it  at 
A.  Dw  386  ;  and  TUIemont,  with  greater  probability, 
at  A.  D.  S98.  (Sea  tbeir  voi^  quoted  at  the  end 
of  this  artids.)  Theodoret  liimsel^  who  was  iia- 
tai^y  infected  with  the  credulity,  which  was  uni- 
venal  in  his  age, — for  even  the  sceptics  of  the  tinw 
were  grcMtly  mdalous  in  some  nuttters,~has  re- 
feted  various  marrels  vbicb  attmdad  his  fajrtb,  as 
well  as  subsequent  passages  of  his  life.  JIu  parents 
were  jieisosa  of  good  coodltian  in  lifi^  and  of  dis> 
tinguished  piety  ;  and  his  moUier,  especially,  had 
the  most  profound  respect  ibr  the  hermits  or  ascetics, 
one  of  whom  had  healed  her  of  a  diseaie  of  the 
ef  es  by  means  of  the  sign  of  the  cnws,  and  had 
alio  convinced  her  of  the  sinfolneu  of  xrorldiy 
pomp  and  luxury.  Af^  Uiitteen  years  of  sterile 
wedlock,  dnriog  which  Uie  ptayers  of  several  of 
these  pious  men  had  beep  offered  on  her  behalf  in 
vain,  one  of  them  named  Macedouius  at  length 
annonnoed  that  a  sob  should  gnuited  to  her,  but 
upon  the  caodition  that  he  should  be  coniecnted 
to  the  service  of  God.  It  was  not,  however,  till 
three  yean  afterwards  that  the  child  was  bom, 
and  named  9caS^f»iror,  as  being  a  special  gift 
God.  As  the  period  of  his  birui  approached,  the 
holy  nan  who  bad  predicted  it  kept  continually  in 
his  mother's  lecollcctiiMi  the  eonditioo  attach^  to 
the  jpft,  of  which  loo  he  finquently  xeminded 
TbecMloret  Umsdf  in  after  years.  Tha  record  of 
these  drcmnstances,  which  are  only  a  spedmen  of 
the  wonders  he  relates,  is  unportaot,  on  account  of 
the  influence  which  the  belief  el  them  exercised  aa 
the  mind  of  Theodoret 

He  was  brought  up,  and  instmcted  in  religion, 
hy  his  mother,  with  a  caia  laitad  to  his  peculiar 
poiitiDo,  and  whwh  he  oftaD  mentiima  mtk  gnti- 
tude.  At  a  rery  eariy  age  (seaitdy  seven  years, 
aeeording  to  tm  inference  drawn  from  his  Slst 
epistle)  he  was  sent  for  his  education  to  a  celebrated 
(nonasteiy  new  Antioch,  presided  over  by  Kupre- 

S'bi  {  and  then  he  nmained  Cor  twenty  years 
^  81),  nntit  be  left  i|  to  take  chaiga  of  his  dio- 
oeae.  He  hnd  for  his  instnwton  some  of  the  most 
eminent  ministers  of  the  l^terA  Church.  He 
himself  niuaes  Diodorus  of  Tarsus  and  Theodoms 
of  Mopsuestia  as  his  taochen  ;  b«t,  as  the  former 
died  before  the  end  of  the  fourth  century,  he  can 
scarcely  have  instructed  Theodoret,  except  throufili 
hia  writings.  Still  leas  can  we  take  literally  the 
itatement  of  Nicepboms  {II.  E.  xiv.  54),  that 
Theodoret  was  a  disciple  of  Chryustom,  which  can 
only  mean  '{and  in  this  sense  it  deserves  notice) 
that  the  writings  of  Chrysostom  were  studied  by 
Theodoret  as  a  model  for  his  own  ezegetical  woiks. 
Of  his  actual  teachers,  it  appean  that  the  chief  was 
Theodore  of  Mopsuestia,  whose  memory  and  worics 
he  constantly  d^nded  from  the  charge  of  hetero- 
doxy. The  use  which  Theodoret  made  of  those 
twenty-flve  years  of  study  and  retirement  appean 
in  the  fruit  which  they  bore  at  a  later  period,  in 
his  profoundly  learned  wridngs.  During  his  resi- 
dence is  tha  monastery  he  was  appointed,  first  a 
reader,  and  then  a  deacon,  in  the  Church  of 
Antioch,  by  the  patriarchs  Porphyry  and  Alex- 
ander \  and,  u  the  latter  office,  b«  seems  to  liaTe 


obtained  coastderaUe  r^nlatiaa  by  hia  aeiBuu 
against  theAiians,  Uaoedonians,  and  eapeciaUr 
the  Apollinarists,  who  were  the  ntost  fitrmidabl^ 
by  their  nomben,  among  the  beretics  in  the  cLi*^ 
ceoe.    This  mattsr  is  not  very  otrtun  ;  bat  it  is 
clear  that  he  must  in  some  way  hare  obtained  a  | 
public  rqpalatioB«  te  acoount  fiv  his  appointniwrt  to  ' 
the  apiMM^  br  Theodataa,  tha  MWWnr  | 
Alexander  in  the  aeo  Antiodi. 

It  was  in  A.  D.  420  la  423  (according  to  difle- 
lent  computations  from  his  own  wriUngs  (.^Mst  i 
81,  IIS,  116),  that  he  left  his  monastery  <o  rac- 
oeed  leidonw  as  lushop  of  Cyrus,  «r  Cynliaa,  a 
oaall  and  poor  city  near  the  Ennhtates,  abovt  two 
days'  journey  fnm  Antiodi ;  •mvA  wai^  howcvex, 
the  cartel  ofadiOrictof  Styri8|«aUad  Cyrrisaaticsb 
and  the  diocese  of  which  contained  ei^t  boodred 
parishes  {Eput-  32,  U8>  We  leoin  from  hia  owa 
testimony,  which  there  is  every  reason  to  be]i«vr, 
that  he  carried  into  his  new  office  the  qniet  a|iim 
i:>f  the  monastery,  and  that  ecdestasUcal  '*™7''iti'^ 
was  never  an  ol^ject  id  his  amlHlioiL  Hb  atiU 
practised  also  the  greatest  moderatkn  in  hia  own 
mode  of  )i(e  ;  while  he  improved  the  eppoftnnities, 
presented  by  bis  oBice,  of  exercising  the  ntnoai 

Snerosity  towards  others.  The  fortune,  which  iie 
d  inherited  on  the  death  of  his  parents,  he  had 
at  once  divided  aaaong  the  pow  (  and  liis  bishopric 
brought  him  no  property,  neither  hoase,  nor  even 
a  tomb  {E^put.  113%  and  its  aona^  revennea 
could  not  have  been  krge-  Yet  out  of  tbea^  in 
addition  to  his  alms  to  the  poor,  he  cxpen^d  a 
large  sam  in  the  decraation  ef  tbe  city,  in  which 
he  ouilt  covered  porticoes,  two  large  bridgn^  public 
fapths,  and  an  aqnednet  {Epid-  79,  81,  138).  He 
also  attimdad  to  the  city  artists  and  prniiasiiMial 
men,  who  ware  much  wanted  there,  e^iarially  phy- 
sicians ;  and  he  interceded,  beth  with  the  iapenal 
procurator,  and  with  the  cduidbu  Polcheria,  for  an 
alleviation  of  the  taxes  with  which  the  peqde  of 
his  diocaae  weiabiirthaned.  In  the  nidat  of  tbeaa 
act*  of  his  poUie  mvifleanee  wa  aao  an  iaatance 
of  hia  gsnensity  to  individuals,  in  the  aeol  with 
which  be  pleads  In  sevenl  letten  to  his  friends,  on 
behalf  of  Celestiacus  of  Carthage,  who  bad  been 
stript  of  his  all  by  the  Vandals  29—36). 
After  an  episoopala  of  five  and  twenty  yean  ht 
could  dadara  tlmt  ha  liad  never  Iiad  anything  to 
do  with  a  coort  of  jostioo,  and  had  never  eaeeiTed 
the  smaUsst  present ;  and  afterwarda,  in  hia  ad- 
versity, he  sufiercd  extreme  want  raster  than  ac- 
cept presents  which  would  have  enabled  him  lo 
live  in  luxury.  Not  only  did  he  thus  conduct 
himself,  but  be  succeeded,  by  liis  example  and 
authority,  in  inducing  hit  clergy  to  fallow  a  similar 
mode  of  life.    (£^.  81.) 

At  the  ssme  time  he  administered  the  spiritual 
s&in  of  his  diocese  with  great  visoor.  At  tliat 
wretched  period  m  the  history  of  the  Charcli,  one 
of  tbe  chief  occupations  of  an  orthodox  bisbop 
was  to  maintain  the  contest  with  the  so-called 
-heretics.  Tlie  diocese  of  Theodont  was  overrun 
.  with  Arians,  Maeedonions,  and  e^eoaUy  Mar^ 
cioniles ;  but  such  was  hia  snccess  in  ctmverting 
them,  that  he  speaks  of  tinMS,  in  the  year  449,  as 
bung  all  reepadled  to  the  Catholic  Church,  and  he 
dodana  Aat  ha  had  biv*i»A  thousand  Mar^ 
cionit*.  la  this  omteat  ha  ran  great  pMsonal 
risks,  having  bona  nan  than  onoo  in  danger  of 
being  stoned  to  death.  StiU  he  nevar,  like  many 
Inah^  called  io  the  aid  of  the  lenponl  fowar^ 
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kit  b«  WM  Buisted  bj  a  devoted  band  of  monkt, 
unoBg  whom  one  named  Jamb  waa  oanapicuoua  ; 
Hud  his  veal  was  inflamed  by  the  bel»f  that  snpac' 
natural  powera  took  part  bou  for  and  a|[ainit  him. 
He  tella  u  tit  wpaanng  to  hun  in  the 
ddit,  uid  rtemandins  'vij  ha  pmaented  Manioii, 
with  othv  DMirala  bi  tha  spirit  «C  hk  age. 

In  ihese  iiKfnl  laboui  and  dnial  Sntim,  and 
In  the  composition  of  his  OMgaticat  and  other 
vnks,  Thsodoret  wodd,  in  h^ior  times,  have 
•pant  ft  peaoefnl  Ufe.  But  in  that  age  it  vm  in- 
possifala  for  a  BUB  of  aareminsnce  to  beBootnl  in 
the  jBtamadna  war  of  the  BnUpoiis  pnrtias^  nd 
thm  1PM  Tarinas  inflaencaa  at  mA  t*  dnw 
Thaodant  into  the  vortot  of  the  Nestorinn  cm- 
litTSCsy.  To  nndcratand  what  fbUows,  the  reader 
not  acqnabtsd  with  the  details  of  the  histoir  may 
read  the  article  Hmouua.  This  part  of  ue  life 
of  Tbeodont  has  been  gnssly  mismreeuited  by 
OywiTi  and  the  writars  who  hava  Mowed  him. 
If  «•  an  to  belim  then,  he  fint  adapted  a 
heresy  to  gmtify  a  private  friendship ;  and  after- 
wards,  fima  selfish  aiotives,  recanted  his  heresy, 
and  anathenadied  bis  Eriwd.  It  is  tme  that 
Theodnet  had  formed  an  ocqnaintance  with  N«fr 
torins  in  the  convoit  of  Eoprepina,  wbeia  they 
were  fi^BW  Btodenta  1  bnt  them  ie  no  proof  of  any 

nintinncy  bettraen  than,  and  none  that  Theo- 
erer  adopted  the  tenets  of  Nestorinsi  His 
shars  in  the  contest  ia  noca  that  of  an  impartial 
medialor  than  that  of  a  dofoted  friend  and  ad* 
hcnat:  he  acta,  aot  widi  Neatertns,  but  widi 
John  of  Antioeh  and  the  Oriental  party ;  not  in 
order  to  favonr  Nastociani«n,  bnt  to  resist  the 
OfMbearing  intolamBoe  of  CyrU,aiid  to  conbat  the 
arroia,  opposite  to  thoae  of  Nestorins,  into  which 
he  conceived  Cyril,  and  afterwards  Eu^ches,  to 
hava  fallen.  The  prof  at  these  atatcnents  is  con- 
tainad  ia  the  nanwnas  writings  in  wfaidi  Theo> 
daret  azpUns  his  views  leqweting  the  dtqtute,  in 
all  of  which  he  appears  as  ths  champion  of  re- 
ligioai  freedom,  and  the  opponent  of  those  authori- 
tali  re  statsments  of  deetrine,  which  fetter  private 
opinion  withont  settling  any  controvmy,  or  en- 
sariaa  any  permaacnt  peace.  To  enter  into  the 
details  of  thn  aiAjaat  wsald  be  ineonnstent  with 
lite  natan  of  tins  woric,  aa  well  as  impossible 
viUih  the  limits  of  the  present  artiela.  We  mnst 
be  contcqt  to  give  a  brief  sketch  of  the  external 
history  of  Tdeodoiefk  share  in  the  di^ta. 

At  an  eariy  stage  of  the  controreny  (a.  d.  430), 
he  wreta  a  letter  to  the  monks  of  Syria  and  the 
neighbeiiciBg  coontries.  in  r«>ly  to  the  twelve  <»- 
fMa  of  Cyril,  ,tha  patriaidi  «f  Alexandria,  in 
wheae  veprMonlatioas  he  detects,  «f  conise  by  in- 
ftreaee  oaly,  Apotlinarianism,  Arianiau,  and  othn 
■arrors  atthe  oppositeextrsme  to  theseof  Netterius, 
aspeciaDy  the  confusion  of  the  two  natmes  in  the 
psrsen  of  Christ,  by  so  reimsenting  the  bypostatical 
wiisn  as  to  make  Uicm  on^  one.  At  ue  conncil 
of  EidiesQs  (a.  d.  431)  ha  arrived  esrlier  than  the 
great  body  of  the  Kastem  biahopa.  Cor  whose  pre- 
sence he,  with  ethers,  in  vain  nrgsd  the  assembly 
to  wait  befot*  cradaiBning  Nestorias  i  and,  upon 
tiMir  arrival,  he  tosh  nart  wiUi  than  In  th«  sepa- 
lato  ^ynad  which  eonoeuned  the  pnosedinKs  of 
the  eomeil,  and  daciead  the  deposition  of  Cyril. 
The  oooaeil  of  Epbaaaa  havliq>  thus  only  widened 
the  breadi,  it  remained  for  the  fed>le  emperor, 
Theodosins  II.,  to  decide  which  party  be  would 
Mvpofft   At  £nt  he  wamly  e^oused  tha  caaae 
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of  Nestorini,  bnt  sson  aften'ards,  falling  UMler 
tha  infinence  of  certain  monks  of  C^l's  party,  he 
smunoned  the  African  and  Oriental  bishops  to 
send  seven  sspiesottatives  each,  to  explain  to  him 
the  i»oeeedings  of  the  eoawnl  of  Ephesm.  ■  Thea< 
docet  was  <mc  ef  the  aaven  dd^gatci  of  thn 
Oriental  party.  On  tfasir  arrival  at  Chakadon, 
thOT  were  ordered  to  watt  dere  fer  an  andience 
wiu  the  emperor;  and  nunmwiule  'HteodMet, 
being  excttided  from  the  Chnrdi  by  the  tn^ence  of 
(^rril's  party,  preached  to  immense  audiences,  and 
Qslebret«d  the  sacrsnenta,  in  a  lai!ge  coort  ear- 
naadad  by  portiooai.  On  Ae  anpoor^  arrival, 
Thaodoret  plaaded  iha  eaniB  of  the  Oriental  Ufhopa 
before  him  with  great  eloquence  and  courage ;  bat 
the  nund  of  nsodoritis  was  already  sarrendered 
to  the  other  par^,  and  the  ambaassdors  of  the 
Eastern  chm^es  were  dismissed  to  Uwir  hones. 
On  his  return  to  Cyrus,  Theodont  compoeed  an 
elabMato  work  on  the  Insamatiwi,  in  five  books 
(vemA^Tier  im>9ftnnhntn),  in  order  fully  to 
ezfdain  his  own  views  open  tba  question,  to  guard 
himself  against  the  accusation  of  sharing  in  the 
opinions  of  Ncstorius,  and  to  expose  the  heretical 
tendencies  of  Cyril's  tenets,  and  the  unjust  cooduct 
of  his  party  at  the  coundl  of  Ephesns,  Of  thia 
woiit  we  only  possess  a  few  firsgments.  and  thoae 
skiefly  from  the  Latin  translation  of  Marina  Uei^ 
eator,  a  bigotted  adherent  oi  the  CyrilUan  party, 
who  declares  his  belief  that  Theodoret  wrou  the 
book  at  the  instintim  of  the  devil  Abeot  the 
sane  thna,  aba,  Theodont  eama  forward  in  de- 
fenea  ^  the  nmory  of  his  maetar,  Theodore  of 
Mopsnestia,  whose  werka  had  been  denounced  by 
Cynl  and  his  friend  Produs  of  Constantinople,  as 
the  poisonons  eooree  of  the  Nestorian  heresy.  In 
a  work  which  is  now  leat,  Theodoret  replied  in 
detail  to  aU  the  argonrato  advanced  1^  Cyril 
against  tba  walks  «  Theedm ;  and  attamd 
Oyni  with  coniidflnAle  Irittemass,  as  wa  see  fim 
some  fragnMots  of  the  book,  whidi  are  preserved 
in  the  acts  of  the  fifth  oeoumenicd  connril.  {Hav> 
donin,  AeL  OomeU.  vol  iii.  pp.  106,  &c) 

Of  the  tmnsactiona  of  the  following  years,  nntil 
the  death  of  Cjrilt  it  mast  saffiee  to  an  that 
Tbeodont  aaqaieaoed  ta  tba  peaoa  eHected  hjr  Ae 
Interewitwi  tba  emperor  between  the  pRiei  of 
Cyril  and  of  John,  in  so  far  as  iu  doctrmal  basis 
was  concerned  i  and  he  submitted,  and  urged 
the  friends  of  Nestoritts  to  submit,  to  the  depoaitton 
of  Nestorins.  Bat  he  always  protested  agsinst  that 
depodtion  ;  and,  when  it  became  evident  that  no 
limito  were  assignad  to  the  severity  with  whicb 
the  Nestorians  were  to  be  treated  (a,  d.  4S5},  he 
threw  aside  alt  pretence  of  peace,  and  stood  forth 
as  Uie  decided  opponent  of  Cyril,  who,  en  his  part, 
dis^yed  the  bitterest  enmltf  gainst  Theodoret 
It  ia  alleged  that,  when  Cyril  died  (a,  d.  444), 
Theodoret  so  far  forgot  himself  as  to  express  hu 
exultation  at  the  event.  Snch  coadoct  might  be 
excused  on  the  plea,  ^t  his  jay  was  for  ue  da* 
liverance  of  the  Church  from  a  source  of  bitterness ; 
bat  the  truth  is,  that  the  charge  rests  snpassages 
in  two  wwks  which  it  is  prohable  tiiat  Theodoret 
never  wrote,  while,  in  othec  wwks,  whidi  an  m- 
doubtedly  genuine,  be  refers  to  Cyrils  death  b 
qnito  a  ditbrent  sfiirit. 

Dioscoms  the  snecesser  of  Cyril  in  the  see  of 
Alexandria,  pursued  his  predecessor's  lise  of  eondnct, 
with  even  greator  bitterness,  and  Theodoret  soon 
fi«Bd  bimsrif  forced  tato  a  n«^^^^ 
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dimtroiu  pocition  in  the  contnveny,  through 
xhr  neceMity  of  reiiiting  the  renewed  difflanoa  of 
Dm  opimau  of  Cnil  1^  the  eSbrte  of  a  pwtjr  of 
Syrian  monka,  and  itill  man  by  thoee  of  UK  oolo- 
bnCed  •  Entydiei  of  Conttantinoi^  vith  whoM 
name  the  CTriUian  doctrine  became  identified. 
[EuTTCHis.]  Dioaoonii  tujtpOTted  the  party  of 
Kutjchee  widi  all  hia  might ;  and,  beddet  thia 
giDHDd  ^podtion,  ha  had  a  penonal  motira  of 
dialiko  to  lim>dont,  becauae  tbe  latter  had  sigiwd 
a  ayno^eal  eplatle  at  Proclna,  the  bidiop  tt  Con* 
atanUnople,  implying  thereby,  aa  DioKonia  maiiH 
tnined,  the  aaperiority  of  timt  patriarch  to  thuaa  of 
Alexandria  and  Antioch.  In  fact,  tbe  conduct  of 
DioMorov  throughout  tbe  whole  Entychian  em- 
troreray  betraya  at  Icaat  aa  much  care  for  the 
aggrsndiaement  of  hia  own  see  as  for  tbe  cause  of 
truth,  rhrough  the  inflaenea  of  thia  prdato  at  the 
imperial  court,  Theodoaiua,  who  made  do  aecrct  of 
tbe  diflike  he  bore  to  Theodoret  for  his  opposition 
to  Cyril*  was  induced  to  isaoe  a  oommand  to  the 
biahop  of  Cynia  to  confine  faimaetf  irithin  the  limits 
of  hia  own  dioeew,  a.  d.  448.  At  the  Mine  time 
tbat  he  obeyed  the  mandato,  Theodoret  addreased  . 
'otters  to  some  of  the  prindpal  men  of  tbe 
jt  vindication  of  his  ctmduct ;  and  in  theae  letton 
are  find  tome  of  the  most  intweadng  particulars  of 
hia  previous  life  (EpitL  79—82).  He  had  already 
dona  hia  best  to  app«aae  the  enmity  of  Diotcorua 
by  a  letter,  explaining  his  opinions,  and  adducing, 
u  a  proof  of  his  orthodoxy,  his  acceptance  of  the 
statement  of  doctrine  agreed  upon  by  John  and 
CyriL  Dioscorua,  boweTer,  replied  in  the  moat 
violent  laaguage,  phunly  calling  Theodoret  a  Nes- 
torian.  Aa  a  kat  attempt  to  pacify  the  proud 
patriarch,  Theodoret  went  so  ui  a  caeond  utter, 
■a  to  dodan  thoaa  accaraod  who  nid  that  th« 
l^irgin  was  not  the  mother  of  God,  or  that  Christ 
waa  a  mere  man,  or  who  would  represent  the  Only- 
begotten  as  if  in  his  person  there  were  two  Sons  of 
liod  ;  Dioscorua  cut  short  the  correspondence,  by 
pronouncing  a  public  anathema  upon  Theodoret  in 
the  church  of  Aleiandria ;  and  aoon  afterwaida, 
in  A.JK  449,  ho  assembled  under  hia  own  pre- 
sidency the  second  Council  of  Ephesus,  justly  called 
the  robber^ynod,  which  pronounced  the  deposition 
both  of  Theodoret,  and  of  Flarian,  patriarch  of 
Conataadnople,  Domnui,  patriarch  of  Antioch,  add 
the  other  biafaopa  who  had  condemned  Eutychea  at 
the  aynod  of  Constantinople  in  the  preceding  year. 

Theodoret  had  been  excluded  from  the  synod 
which  deposed  him  by  the  express  wish  of  the 
oinperor,  who  now  commanded  him  to  rvtire  to  a 
inouasteiy  at  Apamea  ;  his  eseroies  vna  threatened 
bin  with  baiuBUnait  H«  bore  hit  fitll  with  dig- 
nity and  eheerfiilneaa,  and  preferred  rather  to  anflwr 
want  than  to  accept  the  preaents  which  weru 
oHered  to  him  on  erery  hand.  S^II  neither  he  nor 
Flavian  felt  themselves  bound  to  leave  their  enemies 
to  enjoy  their  trinmph  and  to  domineer  over  the 
Ckntdk    They  turned  to  the  only  remaining 

n«r  in  wludi  there  was  any  power  to  help 
,  tb«  Roman  Uihop,  Leo  tbe  Oraat,  to  whan 
'heod<mt  wrote  a  lettar  (j^nW.  113),  celebrating 
JO  renown  of  the  apottolio  aot^praiitng  the  virtue* 
lid  religious  seal  of  Leo,  de&nding  hia  own  ortbo- 
.uzy  by  quotation*  from  his  writings,  and  request 
Hg  peBBiadon  to  come  to  Rome,  proved  that  the 
enpacor  sboidd  give  hia  cenaen^  to  submit  the 
vhola  caw  to  the  judgment  of  Leo  and  tbe  Western 
Magt  i  at  the  aaina  time  he  requested  to  be  ad- 


vised whether  he  should  submit  to  hia  depositian. 
Leo,  who  had  already  prononaced  against  the  Ea- 
^hiana,  acnq^  Thaodorat'b«anfeaaiaB  of  fiatk  aa 
satisfitetory.anddedaiedhinabaolvedfitMaaUeeete- 

aiastioal  censum :  but  the  proposal  tar  an  oauimeni- 
cai  conncil  in  Italy  waa  negatived  by  tbe  cnpersr. 

At  this  preciae  juncture,  however,  tfa«  whoie 
stato  of  affiun  was  suddenly  cba&gvd  by  tk«  death 
of  Theodosins  II.,  ju  d.  450»  and  the  acceaaaen  af 
Pukhetia  and  Mareianns,  irita  wm  aiATganUe 
to  the  Entyddaaa.  Theodoret  and  the  other  deponed 
bisht^  were  recalled  from  retirement,  on  the  con- 
dition that  th^  ahoiild  be  reinMated  in  their  aees 
by  the  dadsion  of  an  oecumenical  coaneil  ;  and 
Theodoret  himself  joined  in  the  demand  for  aueb  a 
ooondl,  aa  neceasary  to  reatore  peace  to  tbe  Chaick 
It  aaaembled,  first  at  Nicaea,  and  afterwarda  at 
Chaleedon,  in  i.  d.  461.  At  ita  e%hth  aeanoa 
the  petition  of  Theodoret  for  reatoration  to  bis 
bishopric  was  discussed,  and  he '  himself  appean-d 
to  plead  hia  cause.  He  was  moat  enthuaiatfically 
received  by  bis  frienda,  but  the  patty  of  kii  ene- 
miea  waa  still  powerful,  at  leaat  in  dnmm.  Wtin 
iie  attempted  to  give  an  acoount  of  hit  optniaeu,  be 
was  tntermpled  by  the  cry,  **  Corse  Neatoriua,  his 
doctrines,  and  his  adherents  I**  In  vain  did  be 
represent  that  he  cared  far  leaa  for  reatoration  to 
hit  see  than  for  pannisMon  to  dear  himadf  tnm 
the  miarepreoentationa  to  wUdi  be  had  beau  tab- 
jected :  the  generoat  anawer  to  hia  qipaal  waa  the 
renewed  cry,  He  is  a  heretia  hinualf ;  ha  is  a 
Nestwian :  diraat  out  the  heretie  1 "  Tieldiag  at 
last  to  the  damonr,  be  exclaimed,  **  Anathema  oii 
Nettoriua,  and  on  every  one  who  denies  that  ICary 
is  the  mother  of  Qod,  and  who  dividea  the  Only 
begotten  into  two  Sm.  I  hava  tnbtcribed  the 
cmfeadMi  of  fiulht  and  the  letter  «f  tha  biabop 
Leo  ;  and  thia  is  my  fisath.— FkrewelL"  Thia  d^ 
damtion  waa  reorived  with  the  ^tplanae  of  the 
whole  aasembly,  and  their  onanimona  veto  laatend 
Theodoret  to  his  biafaopria.  (Hardaia.  OomoiL  vol 
ii.  |».  496,  foil.) 

Whatever  waahneta  Theodoret  displ^wd  qm  this 
ooeaaioa  eonaitted,  not  in  the  taoifiee  of  any  reb- 
gioua  conviction,  but  in  tuSrang  hima^  to  be 
deprived  of  tbe  opportunity  of  u^laining  hia  real 
o|HniiHU.  He  was  no  Neatorian  ;  and,  noogb  hii 
whole  character  forbids  us  to  aappoae  that  ha  ma 
a  believer  in  anathemas,  yet  he  Md  tbe  miaibiinDe 
to  live  in  an  age  when  the  anathema  was  eateemed 
the  natural  and  proper  fann  for  a  dedaratioo  of 
religious  belief,  and  when  no  nan  waa  deemed 
sincere  in  the  &ith  which  he  profwsod,  aotil  he 
waa  also  prepaied  to  dcdaie  the  dectriaea  from 
which  he  di&nd  aeeaiaed.  Theodont  hhnad^  aa 
we  have  teen,  had  already  eondemned  the  teneta 
of  Nestorina  in  ntariy  the  voy  words  which  he 
uttered  at  the  council ;  and  if  he  hesitoted  to  repent 
them  then,  it  waa  only  as  a  protest  i^nat  the 
spirit  in  which  the  dedaration  was  sought  to  be 
extorted  from  him  {  a  pioteot  which,  wo  think,  is 
implied  in  the  **  frcewdl,**  hr  vhieh  ha  appears  to 
utter  Ui  raadntion  never  mm  to  nn*  m  >n^ 
scenes  of  strife.  That  reaolution  fo«  kept.  Aftor 
tharing  in  the  anbtequent  pro^edinm  of  the  ooun- 
dl,  which  compenaatMl  to  aone  degree  Bar  ita 
conduct  towaids  bim  by  proiwMidng  the  enndew 
nation  of  Entyehea,  Theodent  -  retimed  to  his 
home  at  Cyru^  where  he  devoted  the  rest  c£  bis 
lifa  to  Uteraiy  laboura,  committing  the  charge  of 
1U«  dioeeae  to  Hypatini.  He  appaan  to  hara  died 
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bi.D.467  er458.  (Gsnnsd.  d*  Fir.  Tl&iifr.  89.) 
Hia  ramaiiiR  w«n  daporited  in  tb*  nnw  um  with 
thou  of  hii  MedfMt  nipporter,  the  mook  Juobui 
ThMinuitargut,  who  died  ihortljr  after  him, 

SiMxa  hia  dwth  hia  meioorj  hu  mot  with  the 
■UM  Tiiiad  IbrtiiM  that  h«  hnnwlf  anfiend  daring 
life.  The  siBpaw  Joatin  hatooied  hii  ttatoe  with 
•  aolemn  iDatdUation  in  hia  «piaeop«l  throne  ;  but 
the  Tuioaa  Moniqdiyute  aecta  continaed  their  op- 
IMiaition  to  hia  writinga,  and  twice  procured  the 
condemnation  of  them  by  eccleaiiitical  Bynods 
dnring  the  reign  nf  Anaebwui,  in  ju  o.  199,  and 
512.  Marina  Mereator,  the  Utter  opponent  of 
everything  connected  witk  Ncateriantim,  repreaenta 
Tbeodoret  aa  one  of  the  vorat  of  haretica  ;  and  he 
U  followed  by  Ctamier,  the  completer  of  Sinnond'a 
edition  of  Tbeodoret,  the  value  of  whoae  vei; 
learned  and  elaborate  treatiae  on  the  life  of  Theo- 
doret  ia  aerioualy  diminiahed  by  the  reckleaanesa 
with  whidi  he  not  only  adopla  the  calumniea  of 
Xeraitor,bnt  even  Urifiaa  fiwti  in  order  to  support 
them.  Cave  haa  been  to  aoma  degree  milled  by 
Uieae  wtitera ;  but  yet  he  g^*es  ua  ao  warm  and  juM 
B  eulogy  of  the  character  of  Theodoret  aa  to  nuke, 
one  amile  at  the  worda  with  wbldb  be  intnidueea 
it :  **  Melioii  quiden  fiito,  at  molHori  em$iira 
dignna  erat  Theodoritoa.''  Tillemont  haa  n- 
futad  many  of  Oamier'a  misrepreaentatiana  ;  but 
he  aomatimaa  defenda  the  orthodoxy  of  Theodoret 
by  argumenta  which  the  biahop  ofCyrua  himaelf 
would  acai«ely  have  adopted.  For  the  complete 
vindicatiflii  of  TheodoratV  ehaneler  we  are  in- 
debted to  the  Oeraan  church  histoiiana,  Schrtfckh 
and  Neandar. 

A  atrong  eoconnum  upon  hia  learning  and  hie 
Btrle  wiU  be  found  in  Photiua  (BOU  Cod.  461 
who  deaecibea  his  lan^rnage  aa  pure  and  well- 
cboann,  ud  hit  oompoaikioD  aa  clear,  rhythmical, 
and  altontbCT  pleaiing.  Id  other  Pbmvm  P)>o- 
tiu  nooeea  aerml  St  die  werica  of  Tbeodoret 
(Cod.  3),  &6, 203—205.  273)  ;  and  an  incomplete 
liat  of  them  ia  given  by  Nicephorus  Calliitua 
<  H.  B.  zir.  54).  Many  of  them  are  mentioned 
liy  TlwodoTet  himaelf,  in  hia  letter*  {EfiM.  82, 
113.  116.  WSy  The  fulleat  account  of  them  ia 
coutained  ia  Gamier^  lecond  DiaaertatMO,  d»  Li- 

I.  Hie  most  important  of  Theodore^a  works  are 
those  of  an  ei^etical  chaiacter,  in  several  of  which 
lie  adapts  the  method,  not  of  a  continuoua  com- 
mentary, but  of  proposing  and  aolving  those  difB- 
ridtiea  wbich  be  thinks  likely  to  occur  to  a 
thonghtlnl  reader ;  ao  that  theae  works  are  essen- 
tially apologetic  as  wdl  aa  ex«etieal.  This  me- 
thod is  pursued,  e^iecially  in  the  first  of  his  com- 
mentaries, whk^  ia  upon  the  first  eight  hooka  of 
the  Old  Testament,  that  is,  the  five  books  of 
Moaes,  Joshua,  Judgea,  and  Ruth,  and  ia  entitled 
•it  tA  i.wQfa,  T^T  btka  ypap^t  mr*  ^KAaY^f,  or, 
QwMifMNM  til  OetaUndum ;  and  also  in  the  aecond 
of  thun,  upon  tlie  booka  of  Kings  (i.  e.  Samuel 
and  Kings)  and  Chronicles,  entitled  Em  ri  fyroi- 
fupa  Twr  ^oriAf u*y  xcd  rwr  wapa\tiMon4yt»r.  Aa 
B  aperimen  of  hU  method,  we  give  two  or  three  of 
the  fint  qneations  which  he  pnqposM  oa  the  book 
nfGanaaiiu  First,  Why  did  not  the  writer  pre- 
fiwe  hia  acconnt  of  the  creation  with  the  doctrine 
iif  God "  (;»«»XoTla)  ;  to  whldi  he  replies,  that 
M osea  was  sent  to  a  people  infected  with  Egyptian 
|Mntbeiam,  and  that  therefore  the  very  first  thing 
that  he  had  to  teach  than  was  Uie*  distinction 
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between  the  creature  and  the  Creator  ;  and  in  so 
doing,  instead  of  pas(iu){  by  the  general  subject  ol 
theology,  he  has  hud  the  foundation  on  which  it 
all  rests,  in  the  doctrine  of  the  independent  and 
eternal  existence  of  the  one  true  God.  The  se- 
cond question  ii,  "  Why  doea  he  not  mention  the 
creation  of  angelap^  The  third,  Did  ungela  eziat 
before  the  heaven  and  the  earth,  or  were  they 
created  at  the  aama  time  with  them?"  In  this 
and  many  other  questions  he  grai^es  with  some 
of  the  most  difficult  points  of  controversy  which 
had  occupied  the  Chorch  from  the  e^oatalic  age  to 
hia  own  Ume,  especially  with  the  Tariona  forms  of 
OnosticiMn  ud  Manichaeism,  Hit  otlm  com- 
mentaries are  upon  the  Paalma  ('Epiafrtia  tts  roiis 
iKarhrmrr^Koyra  ^roX/io^i),  the  Canticlea  {'Efnti- 
tuta  tli  rh  ^fia  rmv  ^fidrwy),  luuab  (E^i  rhf 
'HiToiM*  irpo^^rqc  ip/tiivtia  hot'  ixXiryiiy'),  Jere- 
miah, with  Baruch  and  the  Lamentations  ('Ep/(i}> 
rda  rqs  rpo^ijrcloj  to!;  btlott  'Itptulou),  Ezekiel 

Daniel  (dvJ/u'q/ta  tit  rds  ipdatis  rov  wpofi^Tov 
Aai'nfA),andtheTwelveMinorProphete(^/tn)^ 
•tr  robs  &M«ca  Tpo^ifru).  With  respect  to  the 
New  Testament,  we  have  commentaries  by  Tiieo- 
doret  on  the  fourteen  apiatles  of  Paul  C^iyiiiMfa 
Ttfc  iS*  irurroKmr  rov  &yiov  darmrr^Xov  Ua^Aev), 

II.  Theodont  haa  also  left  two  works  of  an  his- 
torical character,  but  of  Tery  difiimnt  value.  (1) 
His  EedttiaitieiU  Hutory,  in  five  booka  ('EiMAir- 
fftarrucns  I<rro))ioi  Xiyoi  irirrt)^  is  a  very  valoabla 
work,  on  acconnt  of  Itt  leaiiuoB  and  genHal  im- 
partiality, though  it  is  occarionally  one-aided,  and 
ofken  runs  into  a  thoolodcal  treatiae.  It  was  in- 
tended, aa  he  himaelf  tella  us  in  the  prelace,  as  a 
continuation  of  the  History  of  Euseblus.  It  begins 
with  the  hiatOTy  of  Arianisra,  under  Constantino 
the  Gnat,  and  ends  with  the  death  of  Theodore 
of  Mopaneotia  in  a.  d.  439,  altbog^  it  crataius 
an  aUnaiaii  to  an  Isolated  fiwt  which  occurred  as 
late  as  Ju  D.  444.  (2)  The  work  entitled  *iA((0m 
'Iffropta,  or  RelijfioMa  Hiitoria^  contains  the  lives 
of  thirty  celebrated  hermits,  and  displays  thnt 
weak  aide  of  the  character  of  Theodoret,  which 
has  already  been  mentioned  as  the  necessary  result 
of  the  eariieat  impressioni  he  muvad.  It  is 
ladier  the  woA  of  a  cnduloui  ascetic  than  of  a 
learned  theologian. 

III.  Of  hia  works  against  Cyril,  the  Eutychiana, 
and  the  heretics  in  general,  the  chief  are,  (I)  His 
censure  (dmrfonf)  of  the  twelve  heads  of  anatbe- 
matiaation  (waSt^riir/uif)  of  Cyril :  (2)  Thegrcat 
work  agunst  the  Eatyduans,  in  a.  D.  447,  the 
year  before  the  condemnation  of  Entychea  at  Con* 
atantinople,  entitled  'Epwlffnit  TlaK&fMp^i 
(tiie  Mendicant  or  Mauy-ahaped),  which,  as  he 
explains  in  tlie  preGue,  was  intended  to  imply  that 
the  Eutychians  endeavoured  to  paas  off  their  doc- 
trines, like  beggars  with  their  tales  of  imposture, 
under  many  guises,  derived  from  many  previou 
heresies.  The  work  Is  in  the  form  of  a  discusuon 
betwera  the  Mendicant  and  the  Orthodox  ('Ep<b 
rforqt  and  'QpOHoloi),  and  it  is  divided  into 
three  dialogues ;  the  first,  entitled  'Arptwrat,  to 
prove  that  the  Son  of  God  ia  oncbaugeable ;  the 
•econd,  'Kavyxy^h  his  divine  nabtre  a  in- 
capahla  of  being  mixt  or  confounded  with  the 
niiture  of  man  ;  the  third,  'AvaA^r,  that  the  divine 
nature  ia  intuaoeptibte  of  siitferlng  ;  and  to  these 
dialiwnes  are  appended  ivlloijittiu  dumnDstntioiis 
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■itioDS  muntiiiied  in  them,  luunely,  lint,  that  Ood 
the  Word  is  nnchangMhie  (Sri  Stp«tto»  A  Stis), 
mteouHjf  that  hi*  anion  with  th*  hanun  nature  la 
iritbont  confuMim  (8ti  iaiyxvrttt  4  Jrwcu), 
and,  thirdly,  that  the  dirine  nature  of  Uie  SnTioiir 
la  incapable  of  luffering  (Srt  ivo^i  ^  rov  2mTTj- 
pot  Afdnit).  The  work  di^laya  ^reat  learning 
and  power,  with  a  moderadon  which  inad«  it  as 
diapleaaing  to  the  Neatoriani  aa  it  was  to  tiie  Eu- 
tychiani :  (S)  A  worit  against  heresies  in  general, 
entitled  Alpmidlt  KOKOfu^lat  iwirofi-^  or,  Ha4- 
nliearum  Fabtdanm  EMtome,  in  five  booki,  ad- 
dressed to  Sporaelni.  In  this  work,  which  seems 
•0  h»T«  been  written  after  the  end  of  the  Netio- 
rian  aad  Entrehiu  disputes,  he  not  only  uses,  with 
mard  to  other  hefetica,  the  intolenuit  language  . 
which  was  common  in  that  age,  hut  he  speaks  of 
Nestorios  in  terms  of  bitterness  which  cannot  be 
deluded,  and  which  occur  again  in  a  special  work 
against  Kestorius,  addressed  to  the  same  Spo- 
ncias.  The  wamest  admirers  of  Theodoret  nust 
huMnl  Aat,  ftfter  die  contest  was  over,  he  took  such 
meana  to  set  himself  right  with  his  former  oppo- 
nenU:  (4)  Tw«nty<«aTen  books  acainst  various 

fropodtiona  of  the  Eutyehuns  {Myot  kC  ^iAs 
la^povi  dtffffi*),  an  abstract  of  which  is  supplied 
by  Photios.    (BOl.  Cod.  46.) 

IV.  The  chief  of  his  remaining  works  are  :  (1) 
An  aptdagade  treatise,  intended  to  exhibit  the  con- 
ficmations  of  the  tntth  of  Christianity  eootained  in 
the  Oentile  phtloso[ihy,  under  the  tiUe  of  lUqci^ 
miv  ftcponvrmf  niijudntw  If  tlmYftXuntt  &Ai>- 
Btim  1^  llXAifruriit  ^Aotro^leu  Myyatati,  Graeca- 
rum  4^isiimum  Ctratio  ;  fstt,  Eva^Uew  VeriiatU 
«r  (MiiuM  paioaopAia  Cugiktio :  (3)  Ten  Ontioni 
on  Providence  (vspt  w^oivtat  iixa) ;  (3)  Va- 
rious Oiatiuis,  Homilies,  and  minor  treatises:  (4) 
One  hundred  and  eighty-one  letters,  which  are  of 
the  greatest  importance  for  the  history  of  Theo- 
doret and  his  times. 

There  are  only  two  CMnpIete  editions  of  the 
works  of  Theodore!,  both  of  very  great  eicellence  ; 
kit  the  Utec  having  the  advantage  of  containing 
all  that  is  good,  and  correcting  much  that  is  bulty, 
in  its  prodecasaor.  The  first  is  that  edited  by  the 
Jesuiu  Jae.  Sirmond  and  Jo.  Gamier,  ia  live  vo- 
lomea  £itio,  Paris,  1642—1684:  the  first  four 
Tolnmes,  hv  ffinnond,  contain  the  bulk  of  the 
woAt  iX  Theodofet  in  Greek  and  Latin  ;  and  the 
fifth,  some  minor  works  and  fnigmenls  omitted  hy 
Sirmond,  together  with  Camier's  five  disiertntions 
on  (I)  the  History,  (2)  the  Bookh  (3)  the  Faith 
of  Theodoret,  (4)  on  Uie  fifth  Genend  Council, 
(fi)  on  the  C^nse  of  Theodoret  and  the  Orieniali. 
The  fintlts  of  theM  valuable  treatises  have  been 
already  mentioned.  The  other  edidon,  founded 
on  die  fiarmer,  is  that  of  Lnd.  Schulse  and  J.  A. 
Noessdt,  Halae  Sax.  1769—1774,  5  volt,  iu  10 
paru  Svo.  For  an  account  of  the  editions  of  se- 
parate works,  see  Hoffimuui}  LexiooH  BiiUogr. 
Saydonm  Qraeoorum. 

(Gamier,  Dkmrtatieiua,  in  vol  fi  of  S^nI»*B 
edition  ;  Tillemont,  Mim.  vol  ziv. ;  Cave.  Hat. 
ZM.  1.  a.  423,  ff.  405,  foIU  ed.  Basil. ;  Fabric 
BAL  Grate.  yoL  viL  pp.  429,  fol^vpL  viii.  pp.  277, 
foil, ;  Schalie,  De  Vtia  et  Saiptu  B.  ITicodonti 
Ditmiatio,  prefized  to  vol  i.  of  his  edition  ; 
Neander,  Cftuchieite  dor  CSirfftf.  Ae/y.  ».  KinAe, 
vol.  ii.  passim  ;  Schifidth,  CkriMAi  Kirchwj/ea- 
eUeUs,  vol  xviii.  pp.  35A.  foil.) 
A  few  iarigiuScani  occlesiastics  of  the  name  arc 
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mentioned  by  Fabridoa,  Gn»e.  toL  tui. 

pp.  307,  308.)  CP.  S.] 

THEODORICUS  or  THEODERICUS  I, 
king  of  the  Visigoths  from  A.  D.  418*  to  451,  was 
the  successor  of  Wallia,  but  appears  to  have  been 
the  son  of  the  great  Ahuic.  (Gibbon,  i>oc£RM  ami 
Fall,  c.  zxxv.  note  10.)  Not  content  with  the 
limit*  of  his  dominions,  Tbeodoik  broke  the  peace 
which  existed  between  the  Viugotha  anil  the 
Romans,  look  several  place*  in  Gaul,  and  laid  tMfr'- 
to  Arlea  tn  a.  a.  425.  H«  was,  hovrever,  obligvil 
to  retire  on  the  approach  of  Aetins,  with  whom  li« 
concluded  a  peace  ;  and  he  then  turned  hia  annt 
ogiuDst  the  Vandals  ia  Spein,  upon  retnving  a 
sufficient  subsidy  from  the  Roman  general.  Tbe»- 
doric  however  was  only  waiting  for  a  fitTooraUe 
opportunity  to  attack  the  Romans  again  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, while  the  Burgundians  invaded  the 
Belgic  provinces,  Theodotie  laid  siege  to  Narbonnr 
in  A.  D.  436.  AStiuB  displayed  his  usual  activity; 
ho  defeated  the  Buignndians  in  battle,  and  sent 
Litoriui  to  oppose  Theodorie.  The  inhaUtanU  of 
Narbonne  had  resisted  many  months  all  the  effaru 
of  Theodorio  to  take  the  town ;  but  they  wrrc 
ftdnoed  to  the  last  extremities  of  inline,  whoi 
Litorius,  in  the  following  year  (a.  d.  437)  cut  hi> 
way  throu^  the  entrenchments  of  the  besiegers. 
The  siege  was  immediately  rwsed ;  and  ASuus, 
who  arrived  shortly  afterwards,  defeated  Theodorie 
with  great  daaghter,  and  obliged  him  to  retire  into 
his  own  dominions.  The  Gothic  king  waa  iww 
obliged  to  act  on  the  defensive;  and  Atflius,  on  his 
return  to  Italy,  left  Litorius  at  the  head  of  an 
army,  chiefly  consisting  of  Huns,  to  prosecute  the 
war.  Unable  to  resist  the  Romans  in  the  ftflii. 
Theodorie  retired  to  Tonlonse,  when  he  was  be- 
sieged by  Litorius  in  a.  d.  439.  Oeqmiring  of 
success,  Theodorie  now  endeavoured  to  obtain  a 
peace  by  the  mediation  of  his  Ciiristiun  bishops  ; 
but  Litorius,  confident  of  stiocess,  and  relying  ii[>nii 
the  predictions  of  the  pagan  augurs,  thai  be  stiould 
enter  the  Gothic  capital  in  triumph,  refused  .-tU 
the  proposals  which  were  repeatedly  made  hioL 
The  preenmption  of  Litorius  appears  to  have  nuif 
him  careless.  TheOotba  availed  themselves  of  a 
fiivourable  opportunity,  sallied  out  of  their  city, 
and,  after  a  long  and  obstinate  battie,  defeated  Un- 
Roman  army,  made  thrir  seneral  prisoner,  an>l 
conducted  him  in  triumph  uroOgh  the  atreeu  of 
Toulouse.  This  victory  tamed  the  fortune  of  the 
war  ;  and  the  whole  of  the  country  as  &r  as  the 
Rhone  lay  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  the  barbarians. 
Avitus,  who  was  then  piaefectus  praetorio  in  Oaul, 
had  no  army  to  resist  the  Visigoths  and  acoofdingly 
entered  into  negotiations  with  Theodorie,  which 
ended  in  a  peace,  the  terms  of  which  are  not  related, 
but  which  must  have  been  in  fiivour  of  the  bar- 
barians. This  last  peace  between  Theodorie  and  i 
tlie  Romans  does  not  appear  to  have  been  int«r<  ' 
nipted.  Theodorie  had  sought  to  strengthen  lii« 
power  by  giving  one  of  his  daughter*  in  matTMfce 
to  the  eldest  son  of  Genserie,  kiag  of  the  Vandals 
in  Aftica  ;  but  Genaerie,  who  suspected  tkit  bts 
son's  wife  hod  conspired  to  poison  him,  igno- 
miiiioutly  deprived  her  of  her  nose  and  csra,  and 
sent  her  back  in  this  matiUted  condition  to  her 
fiitber  at  Toulouse.    To  revenge  this  napacdonable 

*  HiaaecesMon  was  not  in  4.D.419.ae  ia  aUted 
hy  Gibbon  and  moat  writers.  See  Clinton,  i-\uti 
Rom.  id  aun.  418. 
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ratngs,  Theodorie  amia  fomidable  prepvaUoni 
fcr  an  infasion  of  Afiiea ;  and  the  RiunaiUi  who 
ilways  0iicouiig«d  the  diwonU  of  tbe  bwbatiana. 
readily  offered  to  npply  him  with  meo  «nd  ems. 
But  Oetuetic  srerted  the  throatening  dangei  by 
pennading  Attila  to  attack  both  the  Bomaiw  and 
the  Goth*.  With  an  anonnooa  amy  compoaed  (rf 
wioiu  mtknu,  Atdla  croMsd  the  lUiine  at  Stnw- 
hu^,  and  maiched  into  OaoL  Aetitu  collected  a 
powerAil  force  to  of^oie  hfaa,  and  Theodofio,  at  the 
head  of  hu  Viugotlu,  and  accompanied  by  hit  two 
SOBS  Thorienumd  and  Theodoric,  joined  the  Roman 
genenl.  On  the  u^oach  of  Aetiiu,  Attila,  who 
had  bud  nega  to  Onniia,  ntnated  to  the  plains  of 
Champigiie.  ASthu  Mowed  doee  upon  nii  naz. 
The  hoetiie  aimie*  at  langtb  met  in  the  neighbour- 
bood  of  CbSdona  on  the  Manie,  and  in  a  short  but 
most  bloody  engagement,  Attibt  waa  defeated  with 
great  lou.  The  victory  waa  mainly  owing  to  the 
coiuHge  of  the  Viauotba  and  of  the  youthful 
Thorianwnd ;  bat  that  king  Theodoric  fell  kt  the 
commencement  of  the  aopigenmit,  at  he  waa  riding 
along  the  ranka  to  animate  hii  troopa  (a.  d.  i&l ). 
He  waa  ancceeded  by  his  son  Thorinnond.  Thctv 
doric  was  a  wise  and  prodeot  monardi ;  and  by  his 
courage  in  war,  and  his  jut  admlniitration  at  home, 
he  eanted  the  love  of  his  enbjecu  and  die  lespea 
of  bis  enamiee.  Ha  introdoced  among  hie  subjects 
B  lore  of  Ldtiu  literatora,  and  his  sons  were  care- 
fully tiained  in  the  study  of  the  writers  and  the 
juri^mdence  of  Rome,  (Jomandes,  (U  RA,  CM. 
34,36—41  ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  faMtj/ftiait  Anto ;  the 
Cbranidaa  ^  Idaluuand  the  two  Pnqwrs;  Gibbon, 
Dadnmrnd  Fall, «.  zzxt.;  TiUmMt,  HUuirt  tUt 
JSmperewtf  toL  tL) 

THEODORICtTS  or  THE0DERICU3  11^ 
king  of  the  Visigoths  a.d.  4S2— 466,  wtfi  the 
second  son  of  Theodoric  I.  He  was  present  with 
bis  fiuber  at  the  battle  of  ChUons  In  451,  and 
■aoeeedad  to  the  thnne  br  ^  anudsr  of  his 
brother  Thorioanid  at  tbe  close  of  the  MIowing 
year  (i52).  [THOKinfOND.]  In  a.  d.  455  Avitus, 
-who  nad  been  well  acquainted  with  the  elder 
Theodoric,  was  sent  as  smbaswdor  to  the  court  of 
Toulonse,  to  renew  tbe  alliance  between  the 
Visigoths  and  tbe  Kenans.  While  staying  with 
Theodoric,  be  received  intaUigenea  o(  the  daadi  irf 
Maxlmns,and  of  the  nok  of  Roma  t^theVndala. 
His  royal  host  pressed  him  to  mewit  the  vacant 
throne^  and  promised  him  his  powerful  assistance. 
Avitua  oould  not  resist  the  temptation,  and  the 
senate  was  obliged  to  receive  a  master  from  the 
king  of  the  Visigoths.  Theodoric  soon  showed 
that  be  was  anabU  and  willugalljof  thaampenr 
whom  he  had  placed  upon  the  thnne.  The  SiuTi, 
who  had  settled  in  Gallicia  in  Spain,  thnatened  to 
extinguish  the  hut  remaine  of  Roman  independence 
in  that  country.  The  inhabitants  of  Carthagena 
and  Tamgona  implored  the  assistance  of  Avitus ; 
and  when  Bechiariui^  the  king  of  the  Snevi,  lefosed 
to  Tnten  to  the  proposals  of  peace  and  alliaace 
which  were  made  by  the  unperor,  Theodoric  at  the 
bead  of  a  fonnidaUe  army,  croaeed  the  Pyreneea, 
This  expedition  was  followed  with  the  most  com- 
plete auecess.  The  Snevi  were  defiMted  with  great 
^ughter  about  twelve  mile*  from  Attorga,  their 
capital  Bmga  fdi  into  the  hands  of  Theodoric,  and 
their  unfortunate  monarch,  who  had  attempted  to 
escape,  was  taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death. 
These  eroito  hi^pened  towards  the  close  of  456. 
Tbeodoris  bow  nnied  hia  vietarions  arms  into 


Lontonut,  and  took  Merida  the  a^tal  of  the 

country.  But  eariy  in.  the  following  year  (457)* 
before  he  had  time  to  provide  for  tne  security  ef 
his  conqtMsts,  he  was  obliged  to  return  in  haste  to 
his  own  dominions,  piotnbly  fearing  evil  conse- 
qneneet  from  the  fiill  of  Avitns.  [Avzrm]  Al- 
thoa^  Thaodorie  had  pwfcisud  to  innde  ^ain  as 
tbeaanantof  ATitaa,behadmMl««  secret  sti^< 
iMioB  that  all  tbe  cmiqnests  he  eSeoted  ahonld 
belong  to  hiinselC  Be  was  therefore  unwilling  to 
relinquish  the  adrant^es  he  had  already  gained  in 
diat  country;  and  accordingly  we  find  that  he  sent 
an  army  into  ^lain  in  458,  under  tbe  command  <^ 
Cyrila,  and  agiin  in  tbe  fbUowing  year  (459)  fresh 
tnx^  under  Sonierieus. .  In  tlie  coarse  of  tha 
latter  year  he  had  a  more  formidable  enemy  to  oqn 
with ;  iot  the  emperor  Majorian  marched  into  Oaul, 
defeated  Theodoric  in  buttle,  and  concluded  a 
peace  with  him.  The  death  of  Majorian  in  461, 
and  the  conqoeate  ci  the  Vandala  in  Italy  released 
Theodode  firam  all  fear ;  he  viirfatod  hia  rataiit 
treaty  with  the  Romans,  and  amicare  to  have 
designed  to  make  hinmdf  mnater  of  the  whole  of 
the  Roman  dominicais  in  Gaul.  He  succeeded  in 
uniting  the  territory  at  Narbonae  to  bis  own  ;  but 
his  victorious  career  was  checked  by  the  defeat  and 
death  of  his  brother  Frederic,  wlu  was  slain  in 
battle  near  Orleans  by  Atgidins,  the  Roman  com- 
mander in  Oaul.  A  gnat  part  of  Spain  apparently 
owned  the.anthority  of  Theodoric ;  but  the  Chro- 
nicles merely  tell  US  of  embassies  that  constantly 
passed  between  the  king  of  the  Visigotha  and  the  king 
of  the  Sneri,  and  gin  ua  little  or  no  iafiunmtion  of 
the  relative  power  of  tbe  two  partiea,  Theodoric 
lost  his  crown  by  the  same  crime  by  which  he  had 
gained  it  He  was  assassinated  in  466  by  his 
brother  Euric,  who  succeeded  him  on  the  throne. 
TbeodoricIL  was,  like  hisiather,  a  patron  of  letters 
and  learned  meo ;  and  the  poet  Sidonius  ApoUinaria, 
whonudedfor  some  time  at  hii  court,  has  given 
ua  an  interesting  aoeoont,  in  a  letter  to  a  friend 
(Ep.  i.  2),  of  tns  personal  appearance,  manners 
and  habits,  of  the  king  of  the  Visigoths.  (Jomandea, 
d4  RA.  GW.  43,  44 ;  Sidon.  Apoll.  Patugy.  AvUo ; 
the  Chioniclee  of  Idatius,  Mariua,  and  Victor ; 
Oreg.Tnr.ii.  U;  TSiiemmttHuloinda£lag>arttrtt 

^HEODORICUS  or  THEODERICIjS  I9t»- 
S4ptxos),  sumamed  the  GREAT,  king  of  the 
Ostiogotha,  was  the  son  of  Theodemir  by  bU  &- 
Tourito  concubine  £lralieva.  He  was  bora  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  Vienna  in  a.  o.  455,  two  years 
after  the  death  of  Attila.  His  &ther,  and  his  &- 
thar^  iHutbers,  Wahunir  and  Widimir,  had  secured 
the  independence  of  the  Ostrogoths  by  the  defeat 
of  the  Hims,  and  ruled  their  people  as  the  acknow- 
ledged descendants  of  the  race  of  the  Amali. 
In  the  mghth  year  of  bis  age  Theodoric  waa  sent 
as  a  hostege  Xo  the  emperor  Leo,  who  had  pur- 
chased the  asuatance  of  the  Ostrogoths  by  an  an- 
nual  subsidy.  Theodoric  received  his  education 
at  Constantinople,  and  was  restered  te  his  fitthpT 
in  473,  when  he  had  reached  the  age  of  eighteen, 
as  the  emperor  hoped  to  gain  the  &vour  of  the  Os- 
trogoths br  this  mark  or  cnnfidenca.  During  his 
abMnce  TlModeoir  had  become  sole  xnler  of  tlie 
nation,  unee  Walamtr  had  blten  in  battle,  and 
Widimir,  the  younger  of  the  brotben,  had  marches 
into  Italy  and  Oaul  at  the  head  of  an  army  of 
1hirhti'iiiT'"r  Tbeodorio  had  been  carefully  trained 
at  Conatantmoplt  in  all  martial  czerdses,  and  had 
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aot  lort,  MiriiM  &e  flSwMWT  oT  the  OiMk  MWt, 
Mjr  «f  the  fafocioBt  vsltwr  of  hii  pnopWk  Soon' 
■ft«r  Ua  ntora  he  gallmed  mHiiMl  bim  ■  body  of 
Tolanleen,  and,  wilbost  the  knowledge  of  hie  fa- 
ther, deaeended  the  Deonbe,  and  conqnered  end 
•lew  in  batUe  •  SwauUiaB  king;  TheodMic  after- 
vaide  MDOoapuiiel  Ue  Uber  mmi  the  OttiMthi, 
when  the;  qntted  thrir  aettleneati  ia  arte  to 
obtaiB  a  more  fertile  temtorjr  at  the  ezpenie  of 
the  BjrmtiDe  eiiipii&  Thii  wai  ia  the  but  yew 
of  the  nign  of  tlw  emperor  Leo ;  and  Zen*  the 
laanriaa,  who  laeeeeded  him  in  474,  baetened 
u  mke  pMwe  with  the  Oatragolbe,  ceded  to  tbem 
dN  iwirheni  fan  of  Pansoaia  and  Dadi,  md  en- 
tmUd  them  with  the  defame  of  the  lower  Da- 
nube Tktj  had  icarceljr  lime  to  take  poeerericm 
of  their  MW  territory,  when  the  death  of  Theo- 
demir,  in  475,  placed  Theodnric  on  the  throne  of 
the  Oatrogethh 

Theodoric  waa  fitf  mom  time  a  fiuthfal  allr  of 
ZeM.  Be  waa  of  gnat  aniitanre  to  the  emperor 
im  mtadng  Um  to  ike  thnme,  when  he  Wu  ex- 
pelled in  47C  [ZaMo]  ;  and  he  carried  on  war, 
•a  behalf  of  Zeno,  with  another  Gothic  prince, 
Theodoric,  do  atn  of  Triarine ;  but  the  treachery 
of  Zcao,  who  negWctod  to  upply  him  with  the 
proYiaioiu  and  the  retnfbnenM»its  of  troepa  he  had 
fraaiied,  led  the  aon  of  Theodemir  to  conclude  a 
peace  with  tlM  aoo  of  Triariua.  To  poaiih  the 
emperor,  and,  itiU  more,  te  ntisfy  the  ^^tite  of 
his  aBbjecU  lor  plunder,  Theodoric,  the  oon  of 
Theodemir,  now  laraged  the  Bysantine  dominiona, 
and  laid  waste  the  whole  of  Macedonia  and  Thee< 
■dy.  4t  length,  in  483,  Zeno  appeased  his  resent- 
ment by  con^ning  «pon  him  the  titles  of  Patridan 
and  Piaefecttu  mtlitiae,  by  Itbetal  donatives,  by 
adopting  him  as  his  son,  by  erecting  hu  statue  in 
front  of  the  imperial  palace,  and,  fiimlty,  by  nuring 
him  to  the  oontulship  in  the  following  year,  484. 
Bat  these  honours  did  not  long  retaui  Theodoric 
in  hia  allc^iaDce ;  the  restless  spirit  ot  his  eoanHr- 
■en  wmdd  not  allow  him  to  remun  qaiet  if  he 
had  desired  it ;  and  accordingiy  he  again  took  np 
anas  in  487,  and  marched  npon  Caustsntinoide. 
To  sare  himsrlf  and  his  capit^,  Zeno  gave  Theo- 
doric penniarion  to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the 
nsorper  Odoacer  from  the  country.  The  propoMd 
waa  gladly  accepted  by  the  king  of  the  Ostrogoths; 
bat  the  terms  on  whidi  the  conquend  country  was 
to  be  held  aeem  to  have  been  purposely  left  in 
ambignity.  The  Greeks  afterwards  asserted  that 
Theodoric  had  ptomised  to  conquer  the  country 
for  the  emperor ;  while  the  OatrogoUis,  on  the  other 
Itand,  allied  tlmt  Zeno  bad  expressly  ceded  Italy 
to  thar  king. 

Theodoric  commenced  his  mimch  towards  Italy 
in  48B.  The  reputation  of  the  lender,  and  the 
tve^th  and  beauty  of  Italy,  attracted  to  his  ataiid- 
iird  a  raat  host  of  Goths.  They  were  accoT;<panted 
fay  their  wives  and  children,  and  they  carried  with 
tbem  all  their  moveable  property.  It  was,  in  fiut, 
an  omigiation  of  the  whole  nation.  After  encoan- 
tering  numerous  obstacle*  and  dangers,  and  fight- 
ing his  way  through  various  tribes  of  Bulgarians, 
tlepidae,  and  Samtaiians,  Theodoric  at  length  en- 
tered Italy  in  the  sammet  of  489.  Odoacer  had 
collected  a  powerful  army  to  oppose  him,  and  the 
first  battle  was  fought  on  the  banks  of  the  Sontius 
or  Isontiui,  not  Esr  from  Aqnileia  (28th  of  August, 
489).  Odoaeer  waa  defeated  with  great  loss,  but 
)le  again  collected  his  troopa  ia  the  noighbouthood 


of  Vetana,  and  oflfered  hotda  a  aeeaBd  time  l> 
Theodoric  (27di«fSeptaigalier,4«»X  TUssacsa^ 
battle  was  stiQ  amra  diMatroaia  than  Ae  fame 
one,  and  Odoacer  was  eoapdied  to  trKnqaiah  tbt 
opa  country  to  ihe  invaders,  and  to  shn  himMi 
up  within  the  stnn^  fettifieatioaM  of  Uaveana.  li  , 
the  Mhtwing  year  (490)  ha  mrilaed  aM  tk  I 
town,  and  at  fint  pused  aaaie  advaalagen  aw  tht  I 
troops  of  Theodoric  in  the  neighbwprlit>od  of  Psvw;  . 
but  the  Gothic  king  toon  lalfied  hia  foRes,  su 
defeated  Odoacer  in  a  third  and  decanre  viowr 
on  the  banks  of  the  Adda  ( Angnat,  490).  Odowv 
again  todc  refe^  in  Raveona,  whm  ha  aasisined 
a  sKge  of  three  yean,  while  tlw  gamarak  Tk*- 
doric  gradnally  sabdaed  tba  whde  of  Italy,  ii 
length,  in  493,  Odoacer  agreed  to  admit  the  IM- 
trogotha  into  Ravenna,  on  conditioa  .that  he  tm 
Theodoric  should  rule  jointly  over  Italy.  TV 
treaty  was  cmifinned  by  an  oath,  bat  afW  a  in 
days  Odoaeer,  in  the  midst  of  a  faaoqaet,  «■ 
Blabbed  by  the  hands  e*  Mnamad  of  Ua  wcefa^ 
tonate  rival  (5th  of  Maith,  498). 

Theodoric  was  now  the  andiatotfae^  naain  if 
Italy,  which  he  ruled  far  tbtrty-thtce  jCMv,  till  H 
death  in  52fi.  The  history  of  hia  long  and  pns- 
peroos  reign  does  not  fidi  within  the  plan  of  ^ 
present  work.  A  few  particahua  only  cae  W 
mentioned,  and  the  readw  must  rafiar  Ibr  fbn^ 
information  to  the  glowing  description  of  OiUol 
As  soon  OS  Theodoric  was  fimlj  aeMed  oe  tl< 
throne,  he  turned  his  attention  to  the  wpraveoK- 
of  the  oountty,  which  had  sank  into  the  nasi  m 
seiable  CMtdititm  fmn  the  long  and  derasaun: 
wars  it  had  gme  throi^  The  thttd  part  of  ib 
lands,  which  had  been  pnrioiu^  aeised  by  Odsi- 
oer,  were  asugned  ta  hw  Ootaie  wsiriMa,  «- 
were  ftna  scattered  over  the  wIk^  coeiDtrr,  iri 
feiroed  the  standing  army  of  bis  kii^deoL'  Ti- 
ItaKans  weia  oecnrad  in  ue  poeaeaaiem  of  the  n- 
malning  two  thirds  of  the  bmdst  they  wne 
bamd  mm  tfw  «ae  of  araa,  but  tha^  RCained  »i 
the  other  rights  wid  privileges  whidi-  ther  bl 
pievioady  enjoyed.  Theodoric  also  gtrndoal'lr  m- 
troduced  among  his  rude  warriors  a  atrict  4na- 
pline,  and  tauf^t  then  to  respect  the  liras  »i 
property  <tf  their  Italian  neighboara.  Althaea 
an  Arian  himad^  the  moat  complete  toJeiaM 
was  given  to  the  Cathdio  rel^oa,  mnd  Thn- 
done  rather  diaeouni^  than  promoted 
sion  to  ^  Arian  feith  amof^  hia  Italian 
jeets.  Under  Us  mild  and  henefieent  nile  ^ 
culture  and  comroeree  flourished,  and  Italy  «>3 
became  one  of  the  most  prosperous  esuMxiea  in 
wcnld.  Theodocic's  reUdons  whh  fbrefgn  nabcet 
were  marked  by  |ffineiplea  of  justiee  and  integtm, 
and  he  showed  no  desire  to  extend  his  doaBioke^ 
at  the  expense  of  hia  neighbouti.  Unlike  otM 
barbarians,  he  had  sufficient  penetiation  to  aee  tbi 
the  exteusion  of  his  dominions  would  not  farii^  tr. 
extension  of  power,  and  thus  moat  of  the  wars  ^ 
which  he  engaged  were  purely  defcnaiTCi.  \'ht 
various  Oetmanie  nations  looked  up  to  him  as  tbc<^ 
chief,  and  he  cemented  his  counecdon  with  thra 
by  intermarriages  with  nost  of  riieir  royal  familin- 
Thus  he  married  his  two  dangfatets  TheodicbG« 
and  Oatrogotba,  the  former  to  Ahiric  II.,  king  ^ 
the  Visigoths,  and  the  ktter  to  Kgisaraad,  the  vw 
of  Gundobnld,  king  of  the  BurgandiaDS ;  hia  siui^ 
Amalfrida,  thn  widow  of  a  noble  Ooth.  he  gave  a 
marriage  to  Tbrasimttiid,  king  of  the  Vandab ;  oik- 
his  niece  Amalabetsa  to  Ilenaaafried,  the  fawt  kisf 
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of  the  ThDringiani.  So  widelj  extended  wa»  Tboo- 
dorio*!  Buu  Uikt  die  moit  dlttant  tiiUiani  eonited 
fais  ■IHwue  and  kb  flriandihipt  and  wabaiiiw  from 
tlM  rude  people  on  the  iboni  of  the  Baltic  came  to 
Rorenim  to  pretent  to  bim  their  gifta.  He  became 
ruler  of  the  Viaigotha  on  the  death  of  hia  Kin-jn- 
law  Alaiio  II.  The  only  legitiaute  aon  of  Ataric 
wna  a  child  named  Analaiic,  whom  he  had  by  the 
danghlar  of  Theodoiio;  and  to  protect  the  righu 
of  hia  gnndMRi  agnrt  the  Franka,  be  aent  aa 
army  into  Oanl,  by  wUdi  ho  ealabHihed  hia  power 
in  that  conn  try. 

Theodorie  uraallynaided  at  Ravenna,  bat  he  m- 
moved  bit  court  to  Tetoaa,  whenerer  hia  kingdom 
waa  threatenod  by  the  n^ghboarin^  baibariana 
On  one  occaaian  (a.  d.  £00),  he  viMted  Ronw^ 
where  he  wmned  the  aenate,  and  aiwred  ikom 
of  hia  (ntantiea  to  gomn  willi  Jaitiee.  Altboo^ 
ignorant  of  litentara  hinnelf^  Theodwic  encouraged 
learned  men  }  and  among  hia  miniatera  were  Caa- 
aiodorna  and  Bofithini,  the  two  but  writera  who 
can  claim  s  place  in  the  litemtuie  of  aaeient  Romok 
Proaperou  aa  had  been  the  leign  of  Tbeodorie,  hia 
kut  daja  wm  darkened  by  di^tea  with  the  Ca- 
tkolica,  and  by  the  eondemnalion  and  ezecation  of 
Bofthina  and  Sytnnnchna,  whnn  he  accnaed  of  a 
canspiracy  to  oveithrow  the  Qothie  dominion  in 
Italy.  [BosTiiivs;  SvMiiACHuab]  Tbeodorie  died 
ill  526.  Hia  death  ia  aaid  to  have  been  hastened 
by  rerawae.  It  ia  related  that  one  erening,  when 
a  large  liah  waa  aerved  on  the  table,  he  fcncied  that 
he  Iwheld  the  head  of  Symmachua,  and  waa  ao 
terrified  thai  he  took  to  hia  bed,  utd  died  three 
dnya  afterwarda,  Tiwodorie  waa  baried  at  Ra- 
venna, and  a  moaument  waa  erected  to  hia  nonory 
by  hit  daaghlar  Amabmntha.  Hii  aahoa  mm  d»- 
poaited  in  a  perpbyry  niei  whieh  la  atDl  to  be 
aeen  at  Rarenna. 

Tbeodorie  left  no  male  imao.  He  bequeathed 
hia  dominiona  to  hia  two  grandanna,  Athakiric,  the 
aon  of  hia  daaghtei  Amajaanntha  by  a  prince  of 
Uie  royal  lace  of  the  AntaH,  and  Am^aric,  die  aon 
of  Ahik  XL  and  Tkeodkhnn.  The  Rhone  waa 
dedared  to  bo  tiia  bemdary  of  their  dorainiana : 
Athalaric  waa  to  poaaeaa  Italy  and  the  eonqueata  of 
the  Ottrogotba,  while  Amahuic  waa  to  ancceed  to 
the  ioTcreignty  of  the  Viugotha  in  Onul  and  Spain. 
The  great  monarch  of  the  Oitrogotha  wna  long  ce- 
lebrated ill  the  old  Tentonic  aonga.  He  appeara 
in  the  **  Niebehingen-Lied"  wider  the  title  of 
IKatrieh  of  Bem,  that  la,  Verona.  (Jonandea,  d» 
JtAGet;  Procnpina,  tie  Be/L  Uoth.:  Ennodiua, 
/^iia^srnnuT^ieorforw;;  Caaaioderua,Ctro«.aMd  Va~ 
riar. ;  Cochlaeua,  Vit.  Tkeodorie^  ed.  Prriitgakjold, 
Stockholm,  1699.  4to;  Tillemont,  Hidoin  da 
Kmpemtrt^  vol.  vi. ;  Qibbon,  IktHaa  ami  Faff, 
e.  ludx-t  Hanao,  GtukkUt  dm  (MOiUlfatka 
Itekitt  im  HaliM.  Breabm,  18'24.> 

THEODO'RIDAS  (eMSwpikf).  of  Sicyon, 
vrnt  one  of  the  ambnaaadora  aent  by  the  jtchauana 
in  B.  c  187,  to  rniew  the  ^liance  with  Ptolemy 
Kpiphanea,  king  of  ^^pt.  (Polyk  xxiii.  1.)  He 
mint  have  been  a  man  of  eonaidenble  power  and 
inflwnm  in  bis  native  conn  try,  aa  at  a  later  period 
(ILC.  160),  we  find  the  two  Ptolemiea  (the  aona 
of  I^Kj^iBiiea),  who  were  then  joint  rulera  of 
l^ypl,  applying  to  bim  to  raiae  for  them  1000 
mercMMriea.    (Id.  xxiz.8.)  [l:!.  H.  B.] 

THEODO'RIUAS(eeoSH^a«),of  Sytacuae,  a 
Wrie  and  epigrammatic  aoel,  who  ia  enppoaed  to 
bate  lited  at  (he  aan«  tma  aa  £aphoiian,  that  ia. 


abeal  a.  c.  235  t  fi>r.  on  the  otw  hand,  Enphorion 
ia  Bientioned  ia  one  of  the  epigrana  of  Theo" 
daeidae  iz.),  and,  on  tbe  ath«  hand,  Clemeua 
Alezandrinna  {Slnm.  v.  f.  678)  qnotee  a  verae 
of  Eiq^erion  Ta?t  apJki  SfMpiSoy  la^typapaia^ 
where  Schneider  aagceata  tbe  emendation  S^othf 
pISaf.  He  had  a  place  ia  the  Garimd  of  M«>- 
leagep.  In  addition  to  tbe  eighteen  epigmim 
aanibed  to  him  in  the  Oieek  Anthology,  abent  the 
geMUoanaaa  of  amoo  of  whiek  there  aiv  doabio 
(Bnmdc,  Amd.  ml  ii.  pi  41 ;  Jacoba,  AnA.  Onte. 
nrf.  ii.  pb  42,  vol.  xiii.  p.  969),  he  wroto  a  lyric 
poem  Etf 'Epwra,  upon  which  a  eommentary  waa 
written  by  Dionyaioa, 'aamamed  i  \twTis  (Ath. 
»■  p.  475,  f.),  a  dithyramb  entitled  Kiwrmtpot 
(Atk  IT.  pk  699 :  iBnatadfc  td  OUpm  »  1571, 
18),  liceatkMU  vrnta  of  the  kind  aaHed  fJtimMt 
(Staid,  w. «  SwrdSqa,  aa  conaeted  by  IMnrice; 
AhoL  Ale».  p.  246X  ^  eomo  other  poaau,  of 
which  we  have  a  few  firagmenta,  bnt  not  tbe  tillea. 
The  name  ia  more  than  once  confovnded  with 
MSMfor  and  9mSApitm.  (Pabnc  DM.  Grmre. 
vol.  iv.  p.  496 ;  Bode,  Oaek.  d.  Heiltm.  DiM- 
kwt,  voL  ik  pL  %  pi  US;  Utricr,  vol.  iL  f. 
613;  Schmidt,  2NaMb  aa  Ditkgmmh.  pn,  147-" 
ISO.)  [p.  3.] 

THEODORITUS.  [THaoDonrrua.] 
THEOIXyRUS  I.  LA'SCARIS,  Greek  em- 
peror of  Nicaea,  a.  b.  1206 — 122*2,  waa  deseeadi^ 
from  a  noble  family  at  ConetantiBOfde.  While  ia 
a  private  atation  ke  martied  Anna  Aiqphi  Gm»> 
nena,theaeconddai|ghterofdie  emperor  Alens  III. 
Angelna.  He  wna  a  man  of  energy  and  ability, 
and  exhorted  hia  &the^ia-bw  to  reaial  the  Latina 
when  they  laid  aiege  to  Conatandnopte  in  1203 ; 
but  Alexia  ia  deapair  abandoned  the  dty  and  Bed 
to  Italy,  to  Conrad,  Marqnia  of  Montefenato,  wlio 
had  manied  hia  aiater.  In  tbe  Iroiiblee  which  fb^ 
lowed  al  Coaatantinople,  the  biatorr  of  which  kiia 
been  related  eliewhere  [AtnxM  IV.  and  V.], 
Theodore  continued  to  enpport  the  party  that  waa 
oppoaed  to  the  Latina ;  hot  after  Conatantinopla 
Ittd  been  taken  by  atotm  en  the  12th  of  April 
1204,  and  BaMwin,  connt  of  Fhwdera.  bad  been 
placed  on  the  imperial  throne-,  Theodore  fled  with 
hia  wife  to  the  Aaiatie  coast.  Here  be  aaoaecded 
in  raiting  aome  treepa,  by  meana  of  which  be  nwde 
himaelf  cnaater  of  the  town  of  Nicaea,  and  tbe 
greater  part  of  Bilbynifc  He  waa,  howevea,  toon 
d^vedofUa  conqnoiU  by  La^  Connt  of  Bkiia, 
who  had  meived  Kthynia  aa  hia  ahare  of  th» 
Bytantiiie  domiaioaa  ;  but  he  recovered  then* 
agnin  when  Iioeia  waa  rraiUed  to  Conetantinople  t» 
tbe  Bssiaiance  of  Baldwim,  who  waa  hunt  prraaed 
by  tile  Bulgariana  and  tbe  revolted  Gieekat  1be«>- 
dore  had  pt**iaaaly  governed  with  the  title  ol 
Ihapot,  in  the  name  nf  his  iatbtfiin-bnr,  tha  do> 
poaed  emperor  Alexia  III. ;  bat  aa  the  latter  waa 
sHli  retained  in  captivity  bytheMarqniaof  Monte* 
femtto,  he  now  lueuincd  tbe  title  of  empernr  a( 
the  Rcinana,  as  hwfiil  heir  to  thv  crown^  iir  vintM 
of  hia  marringe  with  Anna,  and  wae  pnMiCly 
crowned  at  Nicaca  aa  emperor  by  Miahanl'  Amo' 
rianns.  the  Greek  patriarch  (1206').  Hia  litl^, 
however,  was  diapated  by  aeveml  other  Greek 
princea,  who  had  estnUiahed  Ibr  themaelvea  inde- 
pendent principalitiea  in  Aiiii  Minor.  The  most 
ibrmidabka  of  these  rivata  wm  Alexia  Coauwnoa, 
who  roignad  aa  emperw  at  Tiefataond,  vitk  wben 
Xbeodoro  carried  an  a  soceraalU  war  fcr  aoma 
yeara.   Ha  alao  bad  to  oMnnd  With  Henry,  th* 
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Litin  impaor  at  Csnttantinaple,  aod  the  raoeeMOT 
fi^wuH  onr  wbea  kt  gaiiwd  Mreml  Tioloiiei ; 
•nd  it  ii  M  nnaU  proof  o(  hit  Kbilitiw,  dut 
■lthnn|h  wamiiud  wj  wo  many  enoinin,  ho  gttr 
dully  wclMided  hk  JomfadoiML.  ami  iwniMUil  liii 
poww.  For  tbe  hirtorr  of  hb  «ir  wiA  tbo 
L«tiiu,  Me  HmaicUft.  In  1210  a  iww  tmnrnj 
9fiptmL  Ir  thu  year  hit  fiith«r-in-law,  Alnds, 
who  had  etMped  from  eapdvitftdaimad  tha  throne, 
and  via  laiipocted  in  hta  daiaa  QMdthnii-dln, 
the  pemrfal  aaltaa  of  Xoniah.  Aa  Theodora  n- 
fated  lo  aomnder  the  mwn  to  iat  fiuhcfin-law, 
tbe  iulUii  marehed  agaiDit  him  at  the  head  of  a 
powerfnl  anny,  bttt  wat'  doflMUed  and  ilain  in 
battle.  Alexia  fell  uto  the  haada  of  Theodore, 
who  kept  him  in  eomfinemeBt  in  a  niotiaiteiy, 
where  he  died  tome  ycart  afterwardt.  Theodne 
■pent  the  latter  yeart  of  hit  idgn  in  peace.  He 
died  in  1222,  a  little  more  than  45  yeart  of  age, 
and  in  the  18th  year  of  his  reign,  compnttng  frrnn 
the  tiiM  that  he  fim  became  matter  of  Nicaea, 
bat  in  the  16th  year  from  the  dale  of  hie  eorona- 
tion.  Ha  left  BO  male  olbpring,  and  wat  tuoceeded 
by  Ua  aoo~in-lair  Joanaei  Vatataet.  who  had  mar> 
ried  hit  daughter  Irene  [Joannis  III.].  Theo- 
dore was  nianied  thrice.  1.  To  Anna  Comnena, 
the  daughter  of  Alezii  III.  2.  To  Philippa,  an 
Aimenian  princete,  whom  he  diTorced.  S.  To 
Hari%  the  daogfatar  of  Peter  of  Courtenaj,  em- 
peior  of  Oenrtaatinoplo.  (Nicetai,  AU*.  Coma. 
and  BaldMhrnti  Acropolita.  cc  6,  U,  15,  IB; 
Du  Gan^  FomSiat  BfomHnae,  p.  21S.) 

THEODCVRUS  II.  LA'SCARIS,  Greek  em- 
peror of  Nkaeo,  a.  d.  1255 — 1259,  wat  the  ton  of 
JeanDea  Vatataea  and  of  Irene,  the  dai^hter  of 
^^wodam  I.  Ijiicarii,  bm  vlum  he  dotted  the 
NmBBM  of  Lutaria.  Hia  thort  rei|B  preaentt 
nAhiag  wortiij  of  record.  He  died  in  Angnat, 
1259,  in  the  3«th  or  37th  year  of  hit  age,  and  waa 
■UGoeeded  W  hia  aon  Joannea  Laeeaiii.  [Joam- 
Nsa  IV.]  (Da  Cbnn,  FmUim  Bvmmtmm,  p. 
323.) 

THEODCXRUS  A'NOELUS.  the  Greek  «m- 
penr  of  neaaloiue%  a.  D.  1222— laiM.  waa  da- 
acended  from  a  nohle  bmily,  being  the  con  of 
Joannea  Anpiat,  alto  tailed  Comnema,  and  the 
gnindton  of  Coiutantaiiu  Angelui.  After  the 
overtbiDw  of  the  Oreek  empire  by  the  Latint  in 
1204,  TheDdore  Angelaa  lerred  far  tome  time 
under  Thaodere  I^anris,  the  empwor  of  Nicaea, 
bat  afterwardt  patted  over  to  Europe  to  join  hit 
baalard  brother  Mfchaet,  who  had  ettaUithed  an 
indmiident  principality  in  Epeirut.  On  the  death 
of  Hichad  ho  HKKOeded  to  hit  dominiMia,  which 
he  greatly  cnlugad  hj  the  eimqaeat  of  Theaaaly, 
^dHMotua,  and  other  nuronnding  coantriea.  He 
took  P«ter  of  Conrtenay  prisoner,  who  had  been 
elected  emperor  of  Couitantinople,  at  he  wat  tra- 
xellinc  through  Epeirut  to  the  hnperi^  dty,  and 
kept  nim  in  capUrity  till  his  death  [Pktrtik]. 
&lated  by  hit  nnmernia  aucceetet,  Theodore  aa- 
mnMd  tha  title  of  Empenr  of  tbe  Ronaaa,  and 
wat  crowned  at  Thenalonica  in  1222,  in  tha  Huae 
year  that  Joannee  Vatabtet  tncceeded  to  the  im- 
perial title  at  Nicaea,  and  Andronicot  at  Trehi- 
aoftd;  Ho  coined  on  war  with  succeii  againat  the 
lAtint,  took  Adrianople,  and  advanced  aa  &r  at 
the  walls  of  Conttan^Dople.  He  was,  however, 
recalled  la  the  defence  of  his  own  dondaioDs  by  an 
invudoa  of  Ann,  king  of  the  Bulguiaoa,  who 
AeCartoA  hin  in  battla^  took  hiin  piaoner,  and 


deprived  Mm  of  hit  eyes,  in  1230.  DnriBg  In 
captivity  among  the  ftilgariana,  hia  bnHbw  M*- 
niMl  had  seiaed  Ui  doamdm  and  ooMMd  the 
title  of  emperor;  bat  Theodora  Inmiif  ehtaund 
his  Hberty,  gained  poeeeerioo  of  TheaHkmka  by 
tttatagem,  and  depoeod  hia  bntber.  In  eeoee- 
qnence  of  the  loas  of  hia  tight,  he  eonftsred  the 
title  of  emperoc  npon  hit  eon  Jtannea  ;  but  tbe 
latter  wat  tnbaeqneatly  cooqoerad  in  the  ttfe-timc 
«f  Us  fiohar  by  Joumaa  Vatatoaa,  tha  aapmc  of 
Nigoto,  wba  comprfled  hiM  to  lanom—  the  im- 
perial dignity,  and  to  content  himaalf  with  tbe 
rank  ef  dei{M».  [Joarnom  III.]  (Acropolita. 
ce.  14*  21.  25,  36,  88.  40,  43 ;  Da  Cuige,  fama- 
Um  gynaafiaat,  p.  207.) 

THEODO'RUS  (ScdSMpoi),  titeiary  and  enJe- 
•iaMicaL  1.  Abbab  et  PHU-oaoPBua,  m  learned 
Qre^  cwleiiastic  of  the  latter  part  of  the  sixth  er 
the  begionina  of  the  teventh  cantaiy,  from  wbom 
it  it  cennHmy  tnppeeed  Uiat  LtontiiM  of  Bynv- 
tiom  [LooNtiva,  No.  5]  derived  tbe  aaatmds  *£ 
his  work  i>s  Stctit.  (Cave,  HM.  UU.  wot.  L  p. 
588,ed.Oafbrd,  1740—1748  ;  Fabrie^  BM.  GnMc 
vol  viii.  p,  810.)  ^ 

3.  A  BUCARA  (^AtovKopa,  an  Arabic  name  signi- 
fying Father  (tc.  bishop)  of  Cam ; "  derived  firac 
the  city  of  which  Theodore  was  bishop),  n  Greek 
eocleaiattical  writw.  Ha  fioarished,  at  tbe  ktett, 
in  the  beginning  of  tbe  nbth  entoiy,  and  ia  to  he 
carefully  dittingnitbad  fion  Thoodorai,  biabop  of 
Caria  in  Thrace  [No.  20].  the  conlemporvv  of 
Photint ;  from  Theodore  of  Rhaithu  [Nol  eSJ^'aod 
from  Theodore  of  Aiitiocki,etberwiie  Theodore  Ha- 
giopolttn  [Net  II]*  with  each  of  when  be  mppeon 
to  have  been,  by  vaiieaa  written  impraperty  tm- 
foandad,  TwyUttlaisknawaafUab  TIm  tine 
at  whidi  he  lived  ia  aaaictamad  hj  the  inaaiptioa 
to  a  piece  published  among  his  wwka,  frwn  vbid 
it  appears  that  he  wat  eontemponry  with  the  p*- 
triarch  Thoraaa  of  Jamsalem,  probably  Tbamos  I., 
whose  patriarchate  extended  from  a.  d.  807,  or 
earlier,  to  smnewhera  between  a.  d.  831  and  82S. 
(Comp.  La  Qnien,  Ortme  Ctnrfwai,  voL  iii.  cel. 
356.)  Of  what  pboeAboeaia  waa  Udiophaa  been 
much  diluted,  bat  it  appeart  probable  that  it  wat 
a  village  called  Can  or  Cbonan  in  Code-Syria. 

Tha  i^ecet  published  and«r  the  name  of  Theo- 
dore Abocara  an  forty-three  in  number,  and  are 
almost  entirdy  on  pdemical  divinity.  They  are 
chiefly  ditected  ogaintt  tbe  Mahomrtona,  and 
agarnit  tJie  Jac«>UieB  and  Neatorlana,  the  imdo- 
minant  heretical  tecta  of  the  East  It  is  to  be  ob- 
■terved  Uiat  in  the  Latin  vertiont  of  two  of  bis 
Meoea  by  Tnrrianut  (Not.  26  and  37  in  GrcUer  1, 
be  ia  oiled  Theodoras  Monachut*^  and  "Tbpo- 
doraa  Hagiopolita :  preauming  that  these  deaig- 
nationt  were  found  in  the  originali  employed  by 
Tnrrianut,  it  would  appear,  either  that  Theodore 
had  been  a  monk  at  Jenualem  belbre  be  was  iHshop, 
or  tliat  his  works  have  been  otmfotiaded  with  those 
of  aoother  Theodore  [No.  U].  Many  of  the 
l^eeea  ire  in  the  form  of  a  dialogue,  and  it  is  not 
imposdble,  frvm  the  great  brevity  of  aome,  that 
they  may  be  acconntt  of  actual  diecnsdooa  in  whidi 
Theodore  was  engaged,  and  which  were  reported  by 
John,  a  diiciple  of  Thtodore,  or  tome  otbw  perton. 
The  first  publiihed  were  fiftMn,in  tbe  Latin  v^uoit 
of  OilbertusGenebmrdaB(Nos.  1.3,7.11*  13,  14, 
16. 28, 25, 31,  33,  in  Oiolssi^  vhsas  anangenient 
difibrs  modi  fnm  that  of  OeMbcaidiM).  They 
were  given  in  toL  T.  «f  the  ^Mkem  PMnm  tt 
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Da  h  Bigiw,  fbl.  Puia,  1575.  uid  a^in,  ia  toL  In 
of  tlw  weond  editien,  foL  Pkria,  1589.  In  tbe 
Leetbmtt  Ai^tiqmae  of  Cknliitn,  toL  iv.  4to^  iRgol- 
•tadt,  1604  (tdL  il  pt.  ii.  p.  465,  ed.  Bun^), 
appenred  B  Latin  tw^od  by  Fnncitciu  TTmunm, 
of  three  othen  (Not.  27 — 29,  in  Gretier)  ;  and 
very  loon  nfter  Ontaer  puUiabed,  with  the  Hod^' 
gm  of  AmiMMiiu  Siiuita  (4tD.  liwiditadt,  1606), 
fiirtf-two  piecn  of  Theodore,  incrading  rU  dioM 
which  had  been  ^ven  In  th«  BAUotim  and  by 
CanisiDB.  They  wen  given  in  the  Greek  (except 
Nob.  18, 2£,  nnd  92}  and  in  a  L*tin  venion,  pattiy 
by  Qretaer  himaeiC  but  chiefly  by  Tmriunia,  and 
in  a  veiy  few  ihort  pieces  by  Oenebcardiia.  Tb« 
'  Latin  renion  wu  reprinted  in  the  BUitiotkeea  fo- 
(nun,  vol.  ir.  ed.  Paris,  1609—1610,  vol.  ix.  p.  iL 
Cologne,  1618,  and  toL  zvi.  ed.  Lyon,  1677  :  the 
1  Greek  text  and  Latin  renion  wen  both  giTen  in 

the  Amdarium  of  Docaeua  to  the  edit,  of  Pari*, 
]634,inToL  xi.  oftheediL  Ttnt,  1654,  and  in  tba 
collected  edttloD  of  Oretaw^  wn^ta,  -roL  zr.  IbL 
Batiabon,  1741.  The  Oret^textof  No.  ISwaa 
pabliahed  by  Le  Qaieil  in  hit  edition  of  Damaa- 
cenuB  (voL  i.  p.  470,  fol.  Pnria,  1713),  with  the 
venion  of  Tnrrianna,  a  littie  attend :  the  Greek  of 
No.  25  waa  pnbliahed  by  CoteleriuB,  in  a  note  to 
the  Cbwrifirfronw  Apotiilieae,  lib.  t.  t<  7,  in  hia 
yUra*  ApottaBet,  fol  Paria,  1673  (voL  1.  p.  Sl«, 
ed.  Leelere,  fbl.  AmBterdsm,  17^4) :  the  Greek  (rf 
No.  32  haa  nerer  been  printed.  (Cave  (who  haa 
confounded  him  with  Theodon  of  Caria  [No.  20]), 
HitL  LUL  ad  ann.  867,  vol.  ii.  pi  54  ;  Fabric.  BOiL 
Oram,  vol.  X  p.  864,  &e. )  Ontaer  (who  alao  iden- 
tifies him  with  Tbeodwe  «f  C»iaX  BpiM.  Dtdieat. 
Op¥»cidk  AhHome  pm^ba;  Bayle,  iNdfiMmatn, 
$.t>.  Almearat !  Le  Qnien,  Opera  DamaKmi,  and 
Oriaa  Ciruthnuiy  IL  ee.) 

3.  Of  ALANt^  Then  {g  extant  in  MS.  at 
Vienna,  and  perfiapa  elaewhen,  a  Sermon  on  the 
Burial  of  Chriatf  In  Jem  Stpultttram,  by  Theodon, 
biahop  of  Alania,  which  Cbtw  conjectana  to  be  a 
city  not  fiu-  frinn  Conatantlnople.  ^nt  aa  the 
Vienna  MS.  containe  alao  r  diBconne  or  letter  ad- 
dresBed  1^  Theodon  to  the  Pabiareh  of  Conatan- 
tinople,  in  which  an  recorded  hia  apostolic  labonn 
amonff  the  Alani,  and  Ilia  BubBeqnent  consecration 
as  biahop  of  Alania,  it  ia  eTid«nt  that  the  name 
Alania  designatea  the  conntry  of  the  Alani.  between 
the  Cuxine  and  Caspian  aeos,  north  of  the  Caucasian 
nnge.  Koltar  has  girni  a  brief  extract  from  this 
discourae.  The  time  in  which  Theodon  lived  is 
not  dear :  bnt  the  mention  of  hia  apoatolic  labours 
among  tM  Abmi  inKestea  that  be  fint  coBverted 
them  to  the  belief  of  Christiaiii^t  whidi  nay  have 
been  in  tiie  time  of  Jnatinian,  when  the  nnghbonr- 
iiig  tribe  of  the  Abasgi  wen  converted.  Ha  must, 
M  the  Apostle  of  the  Alani,  baTc  been  a  different 
person  from  the  Theodorus  who  was  biahop  of 
Alania  in  the  tiilrteenth  centnry.  (KoWM^Siqnpla' 
memt.  ad  Lamhtdi  Ommatar.  dt  BibOetk.  Caeta- 
ram,  lib.  ).  col.  254,  &c.  ;  Le  Qaien,  Oriuu  Otrw- 
iiamu,  vol  i.  col.  1 348 ;  Aliatios,  De  &fMeon. 
ikr^ta^  p.  82  ;  Fabric.  Bki.  Gnec.  vol.  x.  p.  ;i72  ; 
Cnve,  Hut  LUt.  vol.  iL  DinerL  Prima,  p.  1».) 

4.  Of  Alsxandbia  (1,2).  Then  were  two  pa^ 
triarchs  of  Alexandria  of  the  nanM  of  Tbeotlore : 
one  aumomed  Scribo  (S^rfffan*),  a  Melcbite,  or  of 
the  orthodox  Greek  Chnnh,  who,  after  a  patri- 
archate of  two  yean,  perished  apparently  in  tbe 
troubles  oocarioned  by  the  nvolt  of  Efrypt  and 
Africa  against  the  ttmrper  Phocaa,  a.  d.  bOit ;  tbe 
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ether,  a  Jacobite,  who  xnm  patrianh  fam  l.  v.  737 
to7S8.  (UQiiien,OriflBsCKrMaMaiVd.U.nd. 
445,  457.) 

5.  Of  Albzandkia  (3).  Theodon,  a  deaeoa  of 
the  chnreh  at  Alexandria,  who  at  the  Coandl  of 
Chalcedoa,  a.  d.  451,  presented  a  A^CcAAas,  Ia- 
btlimt,  agMoat  the  patriareh  of  Alexandria,  Dkeco- 
ms^  chaining  him  with  having  grievooaly  opfwiaed 
him  (Theodon),  on  aecomt  of  the  p^ard  in  i^ch 
be  had  been  held  by  Cyril,  the  ^vdeoessor  of 
Dioscnm  The  document  is  givan  in  the  varioua 
editiras  of  the  Oaneiiia  (e.  g.  toI.  ir,  col.  395,  ed. 
Labba,  vol.  ii.  ed.  321,  ed.  Hardoub),  in  ihtAela 
OomeiHi  CftulsarfoMMfu,  actio  iii,  (Cave,  HuL  LUL 
ad  ann.  451,  vol.  i.  p.  443 ;  Fabric  BOl.  Grate. 
vol  X.  p.  386.) 

6.  Of  Alxxandhta  (4).  A  monk  who  ioti- 
rialwd  about  the  comiDooeement  of  the  aixth  cen- 
tury. Cave  improperiy  places  him  in  the  aeveoth. 
He  behmged  to  that  Inndi  «f  the  Uonophfrita 
body  called  Tbec^aaehitae,  and  is  ksown  b^  hia 
contnverBy  with  Thcmiatina,  another  Theopaachlte 
monk,  who  is  chaiged  whh  having  broached 
heresy  of  the  Agnoetae,  a  sect  ao  wiled  fmn  their 
inning  that  Christ  knew  not  the  time  of  the 
Day  of  Jn^menk.  Theodon  attadcod  Thenhliue 
in  a  wodc  cf  which  Photios  haa  given  an  aaeoiuit. 
Aa  in  this  controvaray  Theodora  waa  on  ike  ■ame 
aide  as  the  orthodox  Church,  it  was  probably  by 
Bome  other  writing  that  he  incumd  the  condanon- 
tim  of  the  emperor  Juatinian.  as  mentioned  by  Fa- 
canduB.  (Phot.  BibL  Cod.  108  ;  Facondot  Uei^ 
mian.  Pro  Dtfmtiotu  trimn  Oyda/oraiw,  lib.  ii. 
c  S ;  FafaricL  OvM.  vol.  vL  p.  794,  vol  x. 
pp.  872,  710 ;  Cave,  WA.  LiO.  ad  Mn.  601,  toL 
1.  p.  578.) 

7.  Of  Amahia.  Posaevine  {Appttrabu  Sacer, 
vol  iL  p.  462,  ed.  Cologne,  1608)  ntentiooa  two 
woricB,  Egpiieatio  ad  Ecdetkulmn  el  Gmtiam  Cam- 
tieonatt  and  DagiHaiim  pMopHaadvtrmm  Judaeott 
Armtmot  tt  SmeiHta,  as  written  1^  Tbaodwa, 
bishop  of  Anaam  ia  PmtaL  LeQaien  (OrsM* 
OMMaaw,  vol.  i,  col.  538)  notkes  both  woAm  b 
Bpeaking  of  Theodon,  who  was  biahop  of  Amasia 
at  the  Ume  of  the  fifth  General  Coundl,  a.  d.  553, 
where  his  ngnatnn  appears  amwg  those  of  tha 
aubacrifalng  fwdatea  ;  b«t  ii^  aa  its  title  indicates, 
the  Pamoplia  is  a  defence  of  orthodox  Christianitj 
against  Mohanunednniam,  tbeworit  csnnot  be  ofsv 
eariy  a  date.  No  other  Theodwre  is  known  among 
the  bishops  of  Amasia.  (Poseevin. ;  LeQuien,//.cc) 

8.  ANAONoarxs  ('Afir/yifa  i  m)  or  Lam*R, 
the  RsAnsa,  aa  ecrieiiaiticBl  faiabnian,  generally 
Buppoaed  to  have  written  in  the  of  the  «u»> 
peror  Justin  I.,  or  bit  aaooeaaof  Jmfii^aa  I.  No- 
thing of  hia  persntal  histeiy'  la  known,  except  that 
he  held  Um  subordinate  ecdeaiasUcal  post  of  rradur 
at  Conatantinople,  and,  as  Saida*  atatas,  in  the 
great  ebarch  (Suidaa, «.«.).  Saidas  otatee  that 
he  brougfat  down  hia  hiatwy  to  tha  ttme  of  Jnsti" 
nian  I. :  and  though  nothing  in  the  exiint  frag- 
menta  of  hia  woriis  leads  na  to  a  later  time  than 
tbe  acceaaiou  of  Jnatin  I.,  we  may  not  onreaaon- 
ably  admit  the  correctneaa  of  Suidaa*  atatenent,  bo 
fiu-  as  to  place  the  conrpoution  of  tbe  history  of 
Theodon  in  the  reign  of  JnaUnian.  Theodon  ia 
quoted  by  Joannes  DWaaseenus  and  1^  ThaD» 
phanea,  and  In  the  AHa  of  tb«  ascend  Nicans 
(seventh  General  Council),  all  in  the  eighth  century< 
He  waa  the  author  of  two  works  on  eccleaiaatical 
history,  which  wen  sMnetimea  both  comprahended 
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tuider  the  f^nwrnl  tiU«  of  *Eiat\iiffMarai^  'lorapta^ 
Hiitoria  Emlmiadiea,  and  nfemd  to  m  conati- 
tating  ona  wwk.  Tb^  in  factt  twocODMcntiTs 
voriu  on  OH  wMbO.  ].  IcAorl)  ^  ^  toAit- 
ffraffTufAr  Impifii'f  Seltda  eg  Hitlonu  EeeMa*- 
Hckt  *  CDtnpmdfQm  of  Church  hittory  fn»n  tb« 
time  of  ContunUne  Great,  in  two  boolu,  con- 
piled  chiellj  from  Soxtnnen,  witk  ndditiana  frvm 
Socntea  aii^  Theodoret  It  i*  pnbftble  that  Theo- 
dore intended  that  thie  comsendinm  ahould  com- 
prahnid  the  whole  pniod  inoudid  in  the  biatoriea 
fiw  whioh  be  iMMe  hi*  txtneta:  bat  if  oo,  the 
work  WM  BOt  completed  ;  for  it  breaka  off  at  the 
death  of  Conttantina  IT.  From  its  incomplete 
tUte  it  wu  prebaUj  the  latter  of  Theodore^  two 
worka  in  the  order  of  compoaition,  and  waa  appa- 
rently dfliigned  at  an  introdnetioB  to  the  other. 

An  original  wotfc  on  ecelcaiwtieal  hiatory,  alao  in 
two  bmkf,  comprehmding  the  period  from  the 
reign  of  Theodoaioa  Uie  younger,  where  Socratee, 
Soiinnien,  aad  Theodoret  end  to  the  reign  of 
Jnatin  I.,  perhaps  of  Justinian  I.  From  the  cir- 
cnmatOBce  of  this  work  ammencing  from  the 
pofnt  where  the  euKcr  ecdeaiaatieM  histories 
ceaaa,  ft  w  inferred  that  the  compendinm  jnat 
mentioned  was  intended  to  come  down  to  the  same 
point,  and  conseqnently  that  it  was  neyer  com- 
pleted. Ita  incompletenew  occasioned  a  roid  of 
■eventy  yoaji  to  be  left  between  the  close  of  one, 
and  the  commencenant  of  the  other  of  Theodore's 
works.  Tbfl  compendiam  is  eitant  in  HS.,  in  the 
library  of  St  Mark  at  Venice,  though  the  MS. 
it  rantilated  at  the  beoinning.  A  copy  (whether 
tmseribed  from  tha  Venetian  MS.  is  not  known) 
was  in  die  noatetKoa  of  Allatins,  who  intended  to 
pnUiah  it,  Mt  whft  ncTer  fnlfiUed  Ua  intention ; 
■or  has  it  erer  been  pobliahed.  Alkdna  sent  a 
tranictipt  <rf  soom  portions  to  Valeaina,  who  em- 
planed it  in  correcting  the  text  of  his  edition  of 
the  original  authors.  Theodore's  own  history  it 
lost,  except  tome  extiactt  ia-k  Nimr^^v 
IbiAAfarrM  vai  Xaafon^ov,  n  ort  Nieepkori 
OaiUkli  JTanHyirill.  At  Nieephoras  never  in  hit 
own  JSevfetAnAaaf  fXilaiy  quotes  Theodore,  except 
for  ttaUmenta  contained  in  these  extractt,  it  is 
fiuriy  inferred  by  Vriesias  that  the  original  was  not 
in  his  hands ;  and  that  die  extracts  were  made  by 
•otne  one  before  his  time,  and  were  all  the  remains 
of  Theodore's  work  then  extant,  at  least  all  that 
ha  had  aeeeaa  ta.  Umb  eztmcta  ('EwAoTaf,  E»- 
oerpta)  wen  Ibtt  mUiahed  by  Robert  Stephens, 
with  Eosebiat  and  the  odier  Qreek  ecclesiastical 
historians,  fol.  Paris,  IS44;  and  again,  with  the 
Latin  version  of  Chriatophkrson,  ibi.  Geneva, 
bat  the  best  edition  is  that  of  Henri  Valois, 
tfr  Valesius ;  whoNblished  them  with  the  ecclesias- 
tical historiea  of  TheadoTM.  En«rins,and  Philoator* 
ijut,  ioL  Paris,  1673,  reprinted  under  the  can  of 
n«&ding,  fol.  Cambridge,  17*20,  and  again  nt  Turin, 
17-18.  Valesius  published  not  only  the  i£raerpte 
«f  Nieephonis,  bat  some  other  fragments  of  Theo- 
dore. Comb^fit,  in  his  Or^mnm  Remtque  CFo- 
HioHonaii  Man^mbu,  and  fiandnrins  in  bis  lot- 
ptrtiim  Onmfa/o,  have  given  an  anonymous  work 
napmmfovii  eirr^putt  jcpvimal,  Brtma  Dmonf 
tUatiotia  s.  Bnarratuma  Chmno^ofAicae^  in  which 
Are  some  citnUoni  from  a  6c({8a>pai,  Theodonu,  or 
Bti}htpos  'AwywioTijj,'  Theodorus  Lector,  or 
A«M«pat  XpovoTpd^of  im^^tttrBiis  hwyviffpLaviP, 
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Combe'fit,  pp.  1 1. 12, 19, 35,  ed.  Park,  1664 ;  Ooi- 
duriiit,  vol.  i.  p.  iii.  pp.  88,  89,  93,  102,  ed.  Phria, 
1711).  If  these  references  are  to  one  and  th« 
same  writer,  and  that  writer  the  anlgect  of  thia 
articlft,  aa  critics  generally  seen  In  admit,  b*  nmafc 
have  written  on  other  subjects  than  nrrlnaiaiiii  al 
history,  aad  have  lived  at  a  conaidenUy  later 
period  tbaa  is  generally  sapposed.  Tbe  exttacta 
chiefly  or  wholly  rchte  to  the  statnea  with  which 
Constantiamle  was  adorned  j  and  one  oC  tbcn 
(p.  11,  CamUGa,  n.  88,  Bandarint)  eantaniB  a  cn- 
rroas  incident  in  Um  aenonal  hiatory  of  tha  writer 
which  show*  hin  to  have  lived  in  tha  fdgn  of  the 
emperor  PUIippieaa  (a.  D.  711 — 713),  nearlj  two 
centuriea  after  the  reign  of  Jnatin  I.,  in  wbidi 
Theodoras  is  usu^ly  pfatced.  Another  ei tract  no- 
tices statues  ef  the  daughter  and  nieca  of  tha  aaa- 
pteaa  Sophia,  niSt  of  Jaada  11^  which  alio  implwa 
the  writer  to  have  Uved  hng  after  tlw  tiaio  at 
Juatin  L  Thoi^  then  teems  no  decisive  reason 
for  identifying  the  writer  on  the  statoea  with  the 
eocteaiastical  historian,  yet  the  naine  and  title 
render  dieir  identity  not  impnbnUe:  and  it  nay 
be  observed  that  Daaiaseentta,  the  earliest  writer 
who  has  menriooed  Tkeodoio,  bebnga  to  a  poiod 
somewhat  later  than  die  nign  of  PUltppicM 
[Dauascknvs].  (Vales.  PrmfiOio  ad  Thoodo- 
relum,  j-c;  Cave,  HiiL  LUt.  ad  ann.  518,  vol.  i. 
p.  £03 ;  Dupin,  N<mctlk  BiUioA.  dea  J  mtemn 
EcHm.  vol.  iv.  (6me  uMe)  p.  92,  2d  ed.  Paris, 
1698;  Ceillier,  ^nfeMra  Saa^  vol.  zvL  p.  IS7. 
&c. ;  Fabric  Bibliotk,  Graeo.  vol  vii.  368,  435. 
Ac,  vol.  X.  p.  398  ;  Schoell,  HiM.  da  la  LitUratmrm 
Ch-eoqf  fnj/a**,  vol  vii.  p.  26,  2d  ed.  I^aria, 

9.  Of  AitCTKA.  Fabriciaa  in  two  riaoea  {BAl, 
Orate,  vol  viii.  p.  696,  x.  p.  359)  nontiona  a  Theo- 
dora of  Anayra,  aob^gdlad  intheCblorasof  th« 
Fuheiaoa  the^i/tU^posfbvand  tht  Chlioiie 
B^pu^i  bat  the  aimilarity  of  the  names  leads  ns 
to  suspect  that  the  anthor  cited  is  Theodotus,  who 
was  buhop  of  Ancyra  in  the  firat  half  of  the  fifth 
oaitUTy.  Tffe  names  Theodotat  and  Tbeodenn 
are  in  Aequendy  cimfeiindad  (conpi  FUwk^ 
KUfifrn«,voLz.p.512).  Dr.  J. A. Cruner, in  the 
Cate»a  tn  Attn  S3.  Apoilohnm^  edited  under  hh 
care  (8vo.  Oxford,  1838),  has  subsdtuted  ( pp.  33, 
227, 437,  438)  tbe  name  of  Theodotut  whei«  the 
MSS.  have  diat  of  "  Theodore  of  Ancyia,*"  or 

Theedon  die  Honk,"  or  Theodon  dit  Monk 
and  Pna^la." 

10.  Of  Ahtida  or  Ahdida  or  mon  oonwtly 
of  Sandtda,  a  bishopric  of  tha  pnvinct  of  Pum- 
pbylia  Secunda,  of  which  Perga  was  the  ecdeai- 
attical  metropolis  (comp.  Le  Qnien,OrMiH  Qtrutiam. 
vol.  i.  coL  1013,  1030).  Alktius  in  several  of  hia 
worka  has  cited  soma  passages  from  an  EnqeHio 
Afissae  fay  "  Tbeodtmu  Antidomn  (a.  Anmonnn) 
Episcopua: "  bnt  gives  as  no  cine  to  tho  age  of  tbo 
writPT  except  m  one  phue,  and  then  {J.  IT.  HiA- 
tntgenu  JraudiM,  ^e.  eonvkliu,  p.  1 3,  8ve.  Rcsn. 
lo'Sl)  we  only  learn  that  Theodon  was  Uter  than 
Photius,  who  lived  in  the  ninth  century.  The 
ciutions  of  Allatiua  an  enumerated  by  Fabridua 
{BitJ.  O'ran.  vol  x.  p.  373). 

1 1.  Of  Amtioch  (1—6).  Then  were  savenl  pa- 
trinrchs  of  Antioch  of  the  name  of  Theodore,  An 
Arian  patriarch  in  the  reign  of  the  emperor  Vatena 
is  called  Dorotheas  by  Soxomen  {H.  E.  vi.  37X 
but  Theodoras  fay  Philoatorgius  (/f.  E,  ix.  14),  who 
identilit^  htm  widt  Theodore  ti  Hencleia  (Nob  42). 
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The  orthodox  Gnekt  do  not  ncogniK  him  ;  Aeir 
lists  contain  Theodonu  I,  from  A.  D.  750  or  751  to 
773  or  771,  or  later;  Theodoras  II.  under  the  rei^ 
of  the  emperar  John  Taimlsces  ;  Theodoras  III.  in 
the  fint  half  of  the  pierenth  centniy  ;  Theodonu 
IV.  a  launed  jurist  [Baluko,  Thbooobub]  in 
the  twelfUi  century  ;  and  Theodore  V.  of  •  more 
recent  dat&  (  Le  Qnien,  Orient  CKrittiaM.  toI.  ti) 
Theodoretua,  iuccessor  of  Theodoras  issometimca 
erroneously  called  Theodoras.  (Fabric  Biii.  Grace. 
Tol.  z.  p.  3S6,  vt^.  zii.  pt  733.)  An  extract  from 
a  SwoSiicor,  ^pndica  Epidiiay  of  Theodore  of 
Antioch,  STidenUy  Theodore  ].,  is  dted  br  Theo- 
dore Studila  in  hi*  Ai^rh^aa  It.  (Simond, 
Optra  Varia,  Tol.  pi  124.)  Two  works  entitled 
mniUia  d$  Siutebi  Ttsodoro  Orhntali,  and  /a 
duoiUdm  Prophtta*^  the  Grst  in  Arabic,  the  second 
in  Greek,  both  by  a  Theodore  of  Andocb,  are  extant 
in  MS.(Le Quien,  Qrjnss Ckriuimt,  vol  ii.  coL  746; 
Fftbria  BibL  ffnm.  to),  x.  p.  396),  bnt  whether 
ihcy  are  by  the  nme  penon*  and  with  which  of 
the  Theodores  he  is  to  be  identified,  is  not  known. 

13.  AsciDAfl  [i  'AmSni),  a  Cappadocian,  first  a 
innnk  of  the  conrent  of  Notk  Laora  in  Palestine, 
and  afterwards  archbishop  of  Caessneia  in  Cappv 
docia  in  the  reign  of  Jnitinian  I.  He  was  probably 
appointed  to  his  see  in  a.  o.  536,  or  soon  after,  but 
resided  little  tn  his  diocese,  being  much  at  court, 
where  he  enjoyed  the  farour  and  conRdence  of  the 
emperor,  and  was  much  employed  by  him.  He 
was  also  in  tsvour  with  the  empress  Theodora,  pro- 
bably fam  hi*  iceRtlr  holding  the  opinions  of  the 
Acephali.  When  uie  nviral  of  the  doctrines 
of  Origen  [OniOkNis]  in  the  monasteries  of  Pa- 
lestine, and  especially  in  that  monastery  called 
Nova  Laura,  bc^an  to  excite  attention,  Eustochius, 
patriarch  of  Jerusalem,  a  decided  Antt-Origenitt 
expelled  from  the  conTent  of  Nora  Laura  those  of 
the  monks  who  were  known  as  Origenisti,  and 
iEompelled  tbem,hy  his  persecution^  to  fly  to  distant 
parts.  In  their  dispamon,  however,  they  diffused 
their  viewa  more  widely,  and  their  cause  was 
warmly  espoused  by  many  persons,  of  whom  Theo- 
dore Ascidaa  was  at  once  the  most  active  and 
inflnonUaL  He  loudly  protested  against  the  conduct 
of  Eostochias  as  both  nnpiotu  and  nnjnst ;  so  that 
Enatochius  foond  it  needhil  to  send  as  ddegates  to 
Constantioople,  to  counteract  Theodore's  influence, 
several  monks  of  hii  own  party,  at  the  head  of 
whom  were  Conon  of  Uie  monastery  of  St,  Saba  and 
Rufus,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  SL  Theodosius. 
Theodore,  with  undaunted  reeolntioD,  maintained 
the  Origuiists,  bnt  the  euperor  waa  persnaded  by 
Pelagius  the  Deacon,  l^te  of  Pope  Vigilius,  and 
by  Mennas,  patriarch  of  Constantinople,  to  cvder 
the  condeiunation  of  certain  propositions,  extracted 
by  the  Palestinian  monks  from  the  works  of 
Urigen  and  to  anathematize  their  author.  The 
condemnation  of  Oigen  Was  a  severe  mortification 
to  Theodore,  who,  however,  availing  himself  of 
this  example  of  the  anathematixiiv  of  the  dead, 
prcvniled  on  the  emperor,  by  holding  out  to  him  the 
proapoct  of  thereby  reconciling  the  Monophysites  to 
the  church,  to  issue  a  jibellus,  condemning  the 
three  decieidna  **  toia  Capittiln  "  of  the  Council  of 
Chalcedon,  which  recoj^ised  the  orthodoxy  of 
Theodoret  of  Oynis.  nf  'I'hoodore  Mopsnestia, 
And  of  the  Epistle  of  Ibns  of  Edessa  ;  and  to  ana- 
thenlatise  Theodnrei  of  Mnpiiurstia,  a  prelate  much 
K-verenced  by  the  opposite  purtv.  Tliis  cnndrm- 
1i.itioD  of  the  Iria  Capitiiln  excited  great  di-tarbmicet 
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!n  the  church  ;  Pope  Vigilius  resisted  the  cm* 
demnation  fi>r  a  time,  and  issned  an  act  of  deposlthn 
and  excommunication  against  Theodore,  which  wan 
of  no  e^t.  The  emperor  persisted  ;  bribery  and 
persecntion  were  ftealy  employed  ut  obtain  eode- 
•ins&al  anpport  tat  the  imperial  fldtetj  and  Hgreat 
was  the  coafosion  that  even  Theodore  himself  is 
said  to  have  publicly  acknowledged  that  both  he 
and  his  grrat  opponent  the  deacon  Petagins,  the 
pope*s  legate,  deserved  to  he  burnt  alive  for  the 
scandals  their  stra^o  had  oocaaioned.  The  die- 
turbance  was  only  ended  by  the  assembling  of  tb« 
fifth  general  (or  aecond  Censtantinopolilan)  ooandL 
A.  n.  55.x  That  cotmdl  condemned  Ot^vn  and 
his  supporters  on  the  one  hand ;  and  Theodore  vt- 
Mopsueitis,Theodoret,andIbason  theother.  Theo- 
dore Ascidu  subscribed  to  these  several  anathemas. 
He  died  A.  o.  55B  at  Constantinople  ;  if,  as  is  most 
likely,  he  is  the  bishop  of  Caesaraeia,  whose  death 
is  noticed  by  Joannes  Mnlahu,  CSnHBtyrtimUa,  p. 
234,  ed.  Oxford,  p.  81,  ed.  Venice,  pi  489,  ed.  Bmm. 
(Cyril.  ScytbopoliL  Sabae  Vita,  c.  Ixzziii.  Ac  apnd 
Coteler.  Afotnmmta  Ecdes.  Graee.  vol.  iii.  p.  361, 
Ac  ;  Evagrius,  H.  E.  iv,  38  ;  LiberaL  Bremir.  c. 
zxiil  zxiv. ;  Mahdas,  dnmograpliia,  p.  2S4,  ed. 
Oxford,  p.  81,  ed.  Venice,  pi  489,  ed.  Bonn  ;  Om- 
eilta,  vol.  lii.  pp.  I,  Sk.  ed.  Mardonin  ;  Le  Qnten, 
Orieia  ChiitiaMMiit  vol  i.  col.  378,  &c.)  The  Ta- 
Hmaaium  of  Theodore  and  of  Cethcfpia  the  Patrician 
as  to  the  tergivenatton  of  Vigilius  in  the  matter  of 
the  tria  CapituU  was  first  paUiahed  by  Balnse  in 
his  StmJsmentum  to  the  OmiBa  (ParU,  168S,  and 

r'n  1707),  and  is  givoi  in  the  Con^ia  of 
duiD,  voL  iii.  coL  184,  and  of  Mansi,  vol  tx. 
col.  363. 

1 3.  AsiNAKUB (&  'A<riKi7ot),  a Neo-PIatonic  phi- 
losopher, a  mtive  of  oru  of  the  towns  which  bor« 
the  name  of  Asine,  probably  of  tiie  Leconian  A*>ne, 
on  the  coast,  near  the  mouth  of  the  Enntas,  He 
was  a  disciple  of  Porphyry,  and  one  of  the  most 
eminent  of  the  later  Platonists.  Produs  repeatedly 
mentions  him  in  his  commentaries  on  Plato  (see 
the  references  in  Fabric.  BMiaih.  Graec  vol.  iz. 
p.  443),  and  frequently  adds  to  his  name  some 
laudatory  epithet,  i  niyat  **the  great,'"  A  dnv/toeriff 
**  the  tdmitible,**  TfMwbt "  the  tioble.^  He  wrote 
a  work  on  the  soul,  now  lost.  It  is  cited  1^ 
Nemesios  of  Emesa  [Nivisiua,  Noi  1]  in  his 
De  A'titera  ffominuf  cap.  Ik  DaJnima,  under  thia 
title  of  'Ori  1)  ^uxi  *dm  vA  eHh;  iirrt,  Amimnm 
CMS  omnu  iptcies.  (Proclus,  ChmaenL  pauim ; 
Damascios,  Vita  IiUlori,  apud  Phot.  BMiatk.  Cod. 
242  ;  Bracker,  ffiA  PMUmrpL  Peitod  ii. 
Pars  i.  Lib.  i.  c  3.  §  4,  voL  il  pp.  332,  349,  ed. 
LeipEig.  1766  ;  Fabric.  BiU.  Grme,  vol.  iii.  p.  190, 
vol,  ix.  p.  443.  vol.  x.  p.  373.) 

14.  Of  Athkns,  father  of  the  oRitor  Isocnites 
[Ifiocii.\Tis]  according  to  Photins.  {Bibliotk,  Cod. 
260.)  Theodorus  was  of  the  demos  of  Erchia, 
which  was  also  tho  Urdi-phKe  of  the  hist«iu 
-Xenophon. 

15.  The  Athimt.    [No.  32.] 

16.  Bal-iauo.  [Balbaho.] 

17.  Of  ByzANTiuM  (1),  a  rhetoricianorpleader 
of  Byzantium,  He  is  mentioned,  but  somewhat 
contemptuously  by  Plato  {Pkaedr.  vol.  iii.  p.  266, 
ei).  Steph.  vol  i.  pt.  i.  p.  81,  ed.  Bekker,  p.  811, 
ed.  Baiter,  4to.  ZUric.  1 839)  as  the  most  excellent 
tricker-out  of  a  speech,"  tw  y  JWAtiotov  Xoto- 
8aiSa\ov.  He  appears  to  have  written  a  treatise 
on  rhetoric,  as  Plato,  P^^Jj^^gl^. 
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n&n  to  the  minute  labdiTiiiMia  of  an  omUoii 
nwDtioiMd  hj  Theodore  (conipk  Rufiniu,  De  Comr 
/wmfMNu  «(  Mttrit  Oratarmm).  Cicero  (BtiO.  c  IS) 
detoribet  him  m  exeeUing  nthei  in  the  theory 
then  the  pnutice  of  hia  wt,  **  in  Mte  uihtiliiv,  in 
ondonibiia  kutem  jejonior,"  He  wu  apparentljr 
contemporary  with  Plato.  DioDyuui  of  Halicar- 
nuMU  (DaAntiq.  Oralorib.;  delnas  c.  I9)«peek> 
of  him  ■>  antiqutedt  canbM  and  eimei&iu.  He 
ia  cnnoriljr  notked  hf  Qnintiliati  (imi^M,  OraL 
iii.  1)  wid  Diogenei  Laerttui  (ii.  104).  Saidai 
(f.  t>.)  myt  be  wrote  Korck  'Aj^kISou,  Conira 
AndodJam,  Kari  efwrvCot!Xov,  Contra  Tkraiy- 
bulmHf  and  aome  other  piece*,  which  are  all  now 
loet  (Diogenea  La£rtiua  nja  (/.  &)  there  was 
wiolher  aophiat  Theodore,  but  wiea  not  mention 
whether  he  wm  a  Byaantine  or  not  Fbbcic  BAl. 
Oraee.  voL  vi.  p.  1  Sd,  toI.  x.  p.  S82.) 

18.  Of  BvuNTiUH  (2),  atyled  DucoNua  et 
Bhbtoii,  a  Monothelite  of  the  time  of  Maximua 
the  Confeaeor  [Mahihvs  CoNPuaoii].  He  mu 
Sjnodkariua  (or  repreaentative  in  aome  synod)  of 
Fknl,  patnareh  of  Constantinople,  an  af^wintownt 
which  indicatea  the  esteem  in  which  he  was  held. 
He  was  the  author  of  two  brief  'Ampfw,  DMla- 
fuMMw,  which,  with  the  'EwiKwrtis,  Solutioitei,  of 
Maiimui,  are  fpven  by  Combdis  in  hia  edition  of 
the  works  of  that  fitthsr.  (VoL  il  p.  1  Ifi^  &&  foL 
Paris,  1675.) 

19.  Of  Cari.    [Ko.  2.] 

20.  Of  Cahia,  one  of  the  aupporten  of  Photius 
[pHOTiim,  No.  3]  in  hia  contest  with  Ignatiua 
[loNATius,  No.  3]  for  the  patriarchate  of  Con- 
atantinople,  in  tlie  ninth  century.  He  is  noticed 
here  only  to  guard  against  his  being  confniuided. 
OS  he  has  bran  by  some  writers,  with  Theodore 
Abucara  [No.  2]. 

21.  Of  Ciiioflt  a  Stoic  philosopher  mentioned  by 
Diogenes  Laifrtius  (ii.  104). 

22.  CoiTONtTA,  a  Greek  HymnogTapher,  who 
wrote  Camo»  m  Joaimm  EtichaUanm  Epiuxipum 
eemoaiei^  Mamnpodim  [Joannbd,  No.  £R],  of 
which  AUatius  {OuOm  ffoOu^.  p.  18U)  niRkes 
some  extracts.  As  Joannes  lived  in  the  middle  of 
the  eleventh  century,  and  the  Canon  of  Theodore 
was  written  on  occasion  of  his  death,  we  are  en- 
abled to  fix  the  time  at  which  Theodore  lived. 

23.  Of  CoiiOPHON.  a  Greek  poet  of  unknown 
age,  author  of  a  song  entitled  &\qT(t,  **  the  wander- 
ing.'* because  »ung  at  the  Athenian  leatival  called 
dA^ru  or  aj£pcu,  instituted  in  commemoration  of 
the  wandering  of  Erigonc,  in  search  of  her  lather 
Icarius.  (PoIIuJc  iv.  7.  8  55*)  [IcariurJ  Aris- 
totle, in  his  account  of  the  constitution  of  Co1o|ihon 
{4¥  Tp  KoAo^wflan-  voAiTii^  apud  Athen.  xiv.  p. 
€18)  mentions  a  tiadllion  tbnt  Theodore  waa  a 
■elf-indidgent,  luxuriooa  person,  which  he  thinks 
is  ^jparent  also  from  hia  poetry  i  and  stntea  that 
fce  perished  by  violence. 

24.  The  CoMaDlAN  (A  navwitiJi),  mentioned  by 
Hesyehiua  at  being  sumamcd,  or  ntthcr  nicknamed 
weAtfMoif',  **  dung-diver.''  According  to  some 
accounts  be  was  a  poet.  Nothing  is  kno«-n  of  his 
time  OP  country.  (Heaych.  ».  v.  n*x»9rfftii|'.) 

25.  COSBTANTINI  PORPHVROGBNITI  PAXDAGO- 

OU8.  Theodore,  tutor  to  the  emperor  Constnn- 
tine  PorphyrogcnituB  [Cokstantinl'S  VIL]  en- 
joyed during  the  minority  of  that  accomplished 
but  weak  prince,  considmhle  indnence  in  the 
pnlnee^  The  attt^npt  of  Leo  Phocas  and  hia 
wothei^in-hiw,  the  chnmbcrlain  Conatantioe,  tu 
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depoae  the  yoog  emperor,  and  coaler  tho  parpla 
on  Leo,  were  defeatd  by  the  ngiluMsn  of  TW 
dote,  who  preruled  on  the  mperor  to  sBmnien  tc 
his  asuatanoe  nomaous,  afterwaida  collei^ae  of 
Conitantine  in  the  wipiie ;  who,  |aohablT,  fncu 
finding  Tbeodore'a  fidelity  aa  obsCude  to  hia  ad- 
vancement, caused  him  and  hia  brother  Shnecm  u» 
be  baniahed  from  Conataatiw^ile  to  tbnr  estatn 
in  the  Opsician  tlmoa,  on  the  Auatie  aide  of  the 
Bosporus.  (Leo  Qmnunatiena,  Cknmog.  pp.  492 — 
496,  ed.  Paris;  Theoph.  Continnat.  libL  vi  £it 
CcmgUimi.  Porfikyng.  cc  1 6  ;  Srm.  Hmgist.  De 
Coa^amL  Porpifng.  oc.  12— 16;  Oeoi;g.  Monwfa. 
De  Omttamt.  Pombfrcg.  ee.  20—34  ;  ZonaiM,  Jm- 
Ho^zvi.  17  ;  Cedrenos,  CbMpaaA  pp.  614 — 619, 
ed.Patis,ToLii.  ppb289— 396,ad.Bonn.)  Totfan 
Theodora  Ijambecmi  ascribes  tlie  anthordilp  of  fin 
ASyoi,  Oraliime$t  extant  in  MS.  in  the  Imperial  li- 
bnuy  at  Vienna.  (Lambec  CWmea&ir.de  SiUtoO. 
Gjeaoraeo,  lih,  s.  vol.  iv.  col.  22,  &&.  ed.  KolUr, 
which  lie  intended  to  pnbltah.  He  has  given  aovie 
extracts.  (Lambec  vol  iiL  p.  147,  and  /.  ;  Cave, 
HiAZM.  ad  ann.920,  ▼ri.iLB.9S;  Oudin.  2]k 
Script.  BeeUi.  vol.  iL  col  438 ;  Fabric  BM.  Gme. 
vol  X.  p.  384.) 

26.  Of  CoWBTANTiNof LK  (1—2).  The  list  of 
Patriarchs  of  Conatantinople  comprehends  tw 
Theodores:  Theodore  I.,  frau  A.  i>.  676  to  674^ 
when  he  was  deposed,  on  what  accouot  is  aot 
known.  But  on  the  death  of  George,  vrfao  had 
been  appointed  to  succeed  him,  he  recorered  kii 
patriarchate,  which  he  held  only  for  a  abort  tinw, 
protmbly  from  a.d.  683  to  686.  Theodore  II.  wm 
sumamed  Irenicua  or  Copaa ;  he  had  i^viowy 
held  the  office  of  Sommas  PbOoaophorom,  "TrRrsi 
rmy  ^offd^w,  and  Cbartophylftx  of  Ute  Grvat 
Church  at  Constantinople;  and  waa  patrianh  fw 
sixteen  montha  onlv,  a.  d.  1213 — 1215.  while 
C'onitantinople  was  In  the  bands  nf  the  Latin  in- 
vadera.  (Le  Quien,  OfiaMS  CftrtxrioMn,  voL  L 
col.  232,  238,  277.) 

27.  Ckunusi  more  correctly  Biodom  Cnnui. 
[DiciDORUs,  literary.  No.  6.) 

28.  CutuLa  (i  KoordAd),  the  contemporary 
and  friend  of  NiccphorUs  Or^ffla,  the  Byzaniine 
historian  [Grkgoraa,  NiotpHOKun],  find  wrim 
of  a  commendatory  letter  to  Nicephoras,  which  is 
given  by  Boivin  amoi^  the  E/agia  prefixed  to  hi* 
firat  vJume  of  his  edition  of  uie  wurka  of  that 
hiKiorlan,  Ibl,  Paria,  1702L  It  is  reprinted  ia 
Schnpcn's  edition' (2  vols.  8vo.  BmiB.  1S29-30), 
vol.  L  cot.  Ixxxviii.  Comp.  lUiric  BUL  Grace 
vol.  vii.  p.  655,  vol.  z.  p.  385. 

29.  Of  Cyhopoi.18,  a  Greek  rhetoricinn  of  uii- 
certaln  date.  Allatius  published  under  bis  naim 
an  Rthopoeia  ('R9oni&)l  The  piece  was.  howwer, 
published  by  (Me  among  the  Baopoefas  of 
verua  [Skvihun],  to  whom  it  is  also  assignod  hx 
Wall!.  (Gale,  ^(iletom  8vo.  Oxon.  167(i.p. 
219  ;  Allatius,  Exempla  Varia  Graecor.  RiHor.  Mt 
SophiOarvm^  8vo.  Rome,  1641,  p.  2:15  ;  W.ib, 
Rhrlarta  Graeei,  voL  L  p.  540.  Slut^td,  IBS'.;,) 

30.  CrKuLcUs  (i  K(woiiAiro5),  one  of  the 
npealcers  in  the  I>eipmom)pUslae  of  Athen.-imra 
{Kfit.  lib.  i.  p.  1,  d.,  iv/  p.  156,  B..  p.  159,  e.,  p. 
IfiO.  A.,  viii,  p.  347,  d.,  ftc,  xt.  p.  G69.  b.  e..  eJ, 
Ciuanb,).    He  is  represented  its  a  Cynic  philosn- 

Eher,  a  native  of  Menlopolis,  and  u  laying  aside 
ia  tine  name  of  Tneoooitt  for  the  epithet  Cr- 
nulciis.  Whether  he  was  a  real  or  imagisary  per- 
soiuige  is  not  known.  The  epithet  Cy nu]pu^>*  one 
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whom  tb«  Cynict  (it^t)  folk  wed,"  ww  borne  by 
ether  Uuhen  of  the  Cjt^  philoMsli7,  flig.  Cax- 

SI.  Of  Cthzni,  a  PythsipneBti  philowpber 
of  the  »ge  of  Pericles.  According  to  Proeln*  {At 
Euclid.  Element.  JJb.  I.  CbmmMttm'm,  lib.  ii. 
p.  19,  ed.  Gryn.  fbl  Ban!.  1533),  he  wm  a  little 
younger  than  Anazagoraa  [Anaxaoohab],  and 
WM  wniiient  a  BtthcaiadefnL  Awtleiiu  {Da 
DogmatB  Hb.  L  a.       FWim.  NatftnL 

baud  Imge  ab  init.,  and  Diogcnei  La8rtiut  (iil  6, 
comp.  ii.  103)  Btate  that  Plato  went  to  Cyrene  to 
study  geometry  under  Theodore  the  roathema- 
ticbui,  apparently  the  nibject  of  tliia  article.  He 
ia  one  of  thote  enumerated  by  lamblichiu  (Z>e 
PyA^.  yUa^  e.  oh.)  in  fail  ottalogoe  of  die 
eminent  Pythagoreatu.  (Falnie.  BiH.  Graee.  toI.  i 
p.  676,  ToL  z.  p.  365.) 

32.  CvRSNitcva,  a  pbilosopber  of  the  Cy- 
renue  Khool  [ARtariPPun],  to  one  branch  of 
which  he  gave  the  name  of  Theodofians,*  0(o8v- 
ptUt,  He  !■  dioally  dennuted  by  ancient  writen 
Atbbo*  (i  K0tof),  tbe  Ath«tt,  a  name  for  which 
that  of  THltrs  (Bim)  was  afterwards  substituted. 
He  was  apparently  a  native  of  Cyrene  (comp. 
Ding.  LoCrt  ii.  103),  and  was  a  disciple  of  the 
younger  Aristippus  (ib.  ii.  86),  who  was  gmndaon 
uf  the  elder  (Sddaa,  «.  v.  'A^rttms)  and  more 
celebrated  Aristippus,  by  his  daughter  Arete 
[AluSTtPFDS;  AnsTi].  Theodore  belonged  to 
the  age  of  Alexander  and  his  snocessora,  a  circum- 
stance which,  as  well  as  the  opposite  character  of 
his  opinions,  distinguishes  him  from  the  subject  of 
tbe  preceding  notice.  Ha  heard  the  lectures  of  a 
nwuiW  of  philoHphen  bedde  Aristipptn  |  as  An- 
niceris  [AmncsHiB],  and  IHonynu  Ae  dialec- 
tician (LaSrt  iL  98),  Zeno  of  Citinm,  Bryson,  and 
Pyrrbon  (Snidns,  t.  v.  6f4Seqwr) ;  but  not  Grates, 
as  Fabridas  IBM.  Grxiec.  toL  iij.  p.  IBS)  has  {torn 
a  hasty  and  inaccurate  interpretation  of  a  passage 
in  Diogenes  IiaSrtins  (It.  23)  ermneously  statra. 
Nor  could  he  haTa  been,  as  Suida*  states  {§.  v. 
3sHc^tiTi)t),aheaierof  Soeiatea.  He  was  banished 
from  Cyrene,  bnt  on  wlut  occasion  ii  not  stated 
(Lafit.  ii.  103);  and  it  is  from  the  saying  re- 
corded of  him  on  this  occadon,  **  Ye  men  of  Cy- 
rene, ye  do  ill  in  banishing  me  from  Cyrene  to 
Oieece  "  (ib.),  as  well  as  from  Us  being  a  disciple 
of  Aristippus,  that  we  inlbr  that  he  was  a  native 
of  Cyrenfc  Of  his  subsequent  histo'iy  we  have 
no  connected  account ;  but  unconnected  anecdotes 
of  him  show  that  he  was  at  Athens,  where  he 
narrowly  escaped  being  cited  beforu  the  court  of 
Areiopagus.  The  influence,  however,  of  Demetrius 
PhatereuB  shielded  him  (ib.  ii.lOI);  and  this  inci- 
dent may  therefore  probaUy  be  ^aoHl  during  Deme- 
trius* ten  years'  adiainlstration  at  Athens,  B.C.  317 
—307  [DaHKTRiim,  literary.  No.  28].  As  Theo- 
dore was  banished  from  Athens,  and  was  after- 
Wards  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy  son  of  Lagus,  first 
Idng  of  the  Macedonian  dynasty,  in  Eeyptt  it  is 
ntii  unlikely  that  he  shared  the  overtnrow  and 
exile  of  Demetrius.  The  account  of  Ampliiurates 
cited  by  I<a^rtius  (ii.  101),  that  he  wot  condemned 
to  drink  hemlock  and  so  died,  is  doubtless  an 
error.  While  in  the  service  of  Ptolemy,  Theodore 
was  sent  on  an  embassy  to  Lysimochus.  whinn  he 
ofGnided  bjr  the  freedom  of  his  remarks,  One 
answer  whidi  he  made  to  a  threat  of  crucifixion 
which  Lysiriiachas  had  used,  has  been  celchiaied 
by  many  ancient  writers  (Cie.  Quaea.  Tjac.  i.  -i:!  j 
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Senec  de  TVvfff.  AiucU;  VaL  Max.  vL  3, 
tern.  S):— "  EmjAoy  aaeh  threats  to  tfwae  eam- 
tiers  of  yours ;  (or  it  matten  nat  to  lliMdara 
whedier  he  rots  on  the  mond  or  in  the  air." 
From  the  coort  or  camp  of  Lysiraachus  be  returned 
apparently  to  that  of  Ptolemy  (DIog.  Laj<n.  ii. 
102).  We  read  also  of  his  going  to  Corinth  wiUi 
a  number  tt  his  disdples  f  ibid.)  t  hot  this  was 
perbapa  only  a  tranncnt  visit  daring  his  reaidcnee 
at  Athens.  Be  retttmed  at  length  to  Cjtmt,  and 
lived  there,  says  IHogenes  Laifrtius  (ii.  103),  vriih 
Marins.  This  Roman  name  is  very  queationable  ; 
and  Orantmemil  (apnd  Menag.  OU.  m  Diog. 
Lacrt.  I.  c)  not  improbably  conjectures  that  we 
should  read  Idagaa,  who  was  stepson  of  Pudemy 
the  son  of  Lagss,  and  ruled  over  Cyrene  for  fifty 
years  (from  &c.  308  to  B-C  338),  either  as  viceroy 
or  king.  The  acconnt  of  liAtios  leads  to  the  in- 
ference that  Theodore  ended  his  days  at  Ci 
Athenaeus  (xiii,  p.  611,  a)  states  ulat  he  died  a 
violent  death,  but  this  is  probably  only  a  repetition 
of  the  erroneous  statement  of  Amphioates  already 
noticed.  Various  characteristic  anecdote*  of  Theo- 
dore are  preserved  by  the  anci«its  (especially  by 
Latlrtius,  ii  97—103.  116  ;  Plutarcfa,  De  Jnimi 
Tnttqaill.  Opp.  vol.  viL  p.  829,  De  Ea^io,  Ora. 
vol.  viii.  p.391.ed.R«isk«;  Val.  llaz.^e.;  Phil* 
Jud.  Quod  oauni  pnbui  Msr,  &  18,  vol.  ii.  p.  465, 
ed.  Miingey,  p.  884,  ed.  Pfeilfitr.  a.  Paris,  voL  v.  p. 
293,  ed.  Richter,  Leipsic,  1628 1  Snidas,  k  e. 
*Hf>a),  &om  which  he  appears  to  hnve  been  a  mas 
of  keen  and  ready  wit,  unrestrained  either  by  fear 
or  a  tense  of  decency. 

It  has  been  already  noticed  that  llieodon  was 
tile  founder  of  that  btaoch  of  the  Cyienide  suet 
which  was  called  after  him  "  TheodonI  **  (9<*> 
iAptun),  Theodoreans.**  The  general  character- 
istics of  the  Cyrenaic  philosophy  are  described 
elsewhere  CAaiariPPufl].  The  opinions  of  Theo- 
doie,  as  we  gather  them  from  the  perplexed  state* 
ment  of  Diogenes  IiaErtitts  (ii,  98,  fbU.)  partook  of 
the  !ax  character  of  the  Cyitguie  school.  Ha 
taugh  t  that  the  great  end  of  hmMm  Bfe  is  to  obbtiK 
joy  and  avoid  nie^  the  one  the  frnit  of  pcodenee, 
the  other  of  (oily ;  that  pmdence  and  Jostko  era 
good,  their  opposites  evil ;  that  pleasure  and  pun 
are  IndifTerent,  He  made  light  of  friendship  and 
patriotism,  and  affinned  that  tbe  world  was  his 
CDuntty.  He  taught  that  there  was  nothing  realty 
disgracmil  hi  thef^  adultery,  or  sacrilege  i  but  that 
they  were  branded  only  by  public  opinion,  which 
bad  been  formed  in  order  to  restrain  fools.  Bnt 
the  great  charge  sgainst  him  was  atheism.  **  He 
did  away  with  all  opinions  respecting  the  Gods," 
says  Laertius  (ib-).  but  some  critics  doubt  whether 
he  was  absolutely  an  ntheisti  or  umply  denied  tiie 
existence  of  the  deities  of  popular  belief.  Tlia 
charge  of  atheism  is  sustained  by  the  popuhr  di^ 
lignauon  of  Theodorus  **  Athens,"  by  the  an- 
tliority  of  Cicero  (de  Nat.  Dear.  i.  \),  Ijiortius 
(/.  c),  Plutarch  {De  Pluat.  Piiloe.  I  7),  Sextus 
Empiricus  (Fyrrkon.  Hgpotm.  lib.  iii.  182,  ed. 
Fabric.  1718,  p.  172,  ed.  Bdtker,  1842),  and  soma 
of  the  Christian  Fathen ;  while  some  other  au- 
thorities (e.  g,  Clem.  Alex.  FntrepL  ad  Geniet,  p. 
7,  ed.  9ylbur^.  pp.  20,  21,  ed.  Pott.  voL  i,  n,  20, 
ed.  Klota.  Leipsie,  1831)  speak  of  him  as  only  re- 
jectins  the  pcmdsr  thaom^.  Tin  question  b  dis- 
cussed and  the  anthoritua  cited  by  Reimmann 
{flat.  JOeiMmifteet.  iL  c  xziv.  S  3)^  and  Bracket 
{Hut.  CrU.  PUlot.  pars  iL  lik  u^c.  ilt  &11) 
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Tbaodonwntt »  book  UtfA  e«^,  D«  Dwi,  wbich 
LbMu  who  bad  Ken  it,  tajt  (ii.  97)  wu  not  to 
In  eoDtamsed  i  ud  ha  add*  that  it  wai  nid  to 
liave  been  the  Mmroa  ct  many  of  the  itnteiuenta  or 
aignmaaU  of  Epknnit.  According  to  Suidiu  (*,«. 
^Mtpat)  he  wrote  amnj  works  both  on  the  doc- 
trinet  of  hia  lect  and  on  other  subjects.  (Fabric 
£01.  Oraee.  vol.iii.  pp.  1B9,  615,  voL  z.  pp.  373, 
M&) 

83.  Daphnopjitui.  [Daphnopatik.] 

34.  DkapoLITA  {6  A«icairoXi-n)i),  called  aUo 
pATRiciuaandQuAiSTOii,  lived  underCoostantine 
VII.  Porphjrogenittif,  several  of  whose  NooMm 
were  drawn  up  by  our  Theodore.  (Codinua,  De 
Or^jaihu  CPolUaint,  p.  78,  ed.  Paria,  p.  185,  e<L 
Bmn.  cum  notia  Lanbecu  ;  limbec  ^  BiblialL 
CMtaraea,  vol.  y\.  pira  I.  coL  87.) 

35.  Of  Edbbsa,  was  first  a  monk  of  that  city, 
and  then  archdeacon  ^Cave  says  tirchbiahop)  of  the 
Chuch  there.  Poasin  and  CaTe  place  htm  in  the 
twaUtb  century ;  and  Cmrt  obttrrea  that  the  capture 
ef  Edeaia  bj  the  Saraoetta  pnrent*  our  placing  him 
later.  Er  Capi^bma  Tkoodori  BduMi  L.  were 
giren  in  a  Latin  renion  subjoined  to  Pontanus'i 
edition  of  the  works  of  Symeon  of  St.  Mamas 
[Stmbon,  No.  16],  Ingoldstadt,  1603,  and  were 
jeprinted  in  the  BibHotkeea  PatmBf  vol.  xii.  pan  i. 
p.  861,  foL  Cologne,  1618;  inthe  AUsolleaBe /V 
trvn,  SimUmeaitm  of  Morel,  ml  i  Paris,  1639  ; 
and  in  the  BiblioAem  Patruia,  toL  zxii.  p.  762, 
foL  Lyon,  1677.  But  they  were  given  more 
fnlly,  Q^itula  Clf-,  and  in  the  Oceek  original  ac 
well  as  in  a  Latin  version,  in  the  T^esottrus  ^sce- 
tiau  of  Poatin,  p.  345,  4to.  Pari\  1684.  (Fabric 
BiU.  Gnue.  n\.  x.  p.  887  ;  Cava*  Hitt.  Lilt,  ad 
ann.  lI0I,Tol.iLp.l85.) 

36.  Epioraumaticub  Pobta  (iroiirrl)i  Jn- 
fpamt^wv),  men^oned  by  Diogenes  Latirtius  (ii. 
104),  bnt  without  any  notice  of  time  or  country. 
Suidaa  and  Eudocia  (*.  v.)  mention  a  Theodore,  a 
poet,  author  various  pieces,  especially  one  ad- 
dressed Bff  KXeea^^,  Ad  Ot^ntmm,  Pollux 
also  (OjuhmmMhw,  iv.  7,2}  mentions  a  Theodore 
of  Colophon,  a  poet ;  but  whether  these  writers 
lefer  to  the  same  individual  ia  not  certain.  Two 
very  dtort  S^^grammata  are  assigned  to  "  Theo- 
doma  Proeonsnl,*'  SeoS^^wv  Mvwi.ri>»  (^An&ol. 
GroK.  PUmudea,  pp.  140,  220,  ed.  Stephan.,  pp. 
203,  320,  ed.  WeicheL  {  Anabda,  Brunck,  vol.  iiL 
p.  6,  vol.  iii.  p.  227,  ed.  Jacobs),  but  we  have  no 
mean*  of  knowing  whether  he  is  one  of  those  men- 
tioned above,  ^wobs  identifies  him  with  a  Theo- 
donia  Illustris,  twice  pnconsal,  to  whose  bust  or 
■tMae  Agathiaa  wnto  an  .^vwnmiM  Et*  etv^ra 
9tMfov  'IMMnrrpiav  ical  w  MvtAtov,  Ad 
fautginem  T%eodvn  lUiatrU  et  fm  ProcmtaU,  Aw- 
tliolog.  Gnuc.  vol.  xiii.  p.  618,  ed.  JacobsX  and 
whom,  therefore,  Jacobs  (vol.  xiii.  p.  960)  assigns 
to  the  age  of  Justinian  I.  These  various  Theodori 
are  (o  be  distinguished  fr(HnCynuTheodonis,Ki>pot 
Btiittpn  [Nn.64].  whoaa  ii^^pniasaiafti,  m  which 
all  the  chapters  of  tlie  Old  aitd  New  Testaments  are 
enumerated,  were  published  at  Basel,  a,  d.  1636. 
(Jacobs,  L  c.) 

37.  Of  Oaoara  (ec^pot  TaSapc^t),  an  emi- 
nent rhetorician  nf  the  ^e  of  Augustus.  His  sur- 
name indicates  hia  birth-place,  Gadara,  in  the  coun- 
try east  of  the  Jordan.  ( See  also  Strabo,  G«tgr. 
lib.  xvi.  p.  759*  CaiRttb,)  He  ia  said  to  haTe  been 
originally  a  slave  (Suidas>.  Ha  ameara  to  have 
settled  at  Khadn,  where  Tiberiiu,  afterwards  an- 
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peror*  daring  hia  retireaient  (from  il  c.  6  to  a.  a  2) 
to  that  island,  waa  ooa  of  hia  hearcn.  (QniMiL 
/mM.  OraL  Uk.  iii.  1.  H  17*  18 ;  oompL  Stneca. 
&Ktaaria,  iii.  sub  fin.)  According  to  Sni^  he  m 
also  settled  at  Rmne,  where  he  waa  the  riral  of 
Polenton  and  Antipater,  the  rhetoiiciana  (Soidat, 
>.«.  9tiXmpos  ToinftM.  Whether  his  settle- 
ment at  Rome  preceded  that  at  Rhode*  is  bd- 
certain :  it  is  likely  that  it  did,  and  Uiat  Tiberin 
received  instruction  from  him  in  rhetoric  m  hit 
boyhood,  as  well  as  in  aiatnrer  yaais,  daring  his 
retreat  at  Rhodes.  By  this  anppoution  we  bbt 
reconcile  the  statement  given  above  fhnn  QsintiUan 
with  the  following  remarkable  paaiaaa  from  Saeio- 
nins  (TOer.  c  57) :  —  His  (Tiberina'k)  cruel  ani 
aluagish  tempenunenl  did  not  escape  notice  evea 
in  nis  boyhood  ;  Theodore  of  Oadara,  his  tencber 
in  rhetoric,  seema  to  have  been  the  firat  who  si- 
gaaouRly  perceived  and  aptly  expreaeed  tt  bv  a 
comparison,  calling  hin  from  time  to  tiaoe  when 
reprovino  kim  (vqAhr  d^usri  wsfifri^w),  'chnr 
tempered  with  bloqd.'**  Theodom*  waa  one  of 
moat  eminent  rhetoriciana  of  bia  Ume  (eomp.  Juve- 
nal, Sai.  vii.  177)  ;  and  was  in  fact  the  fbanderrf 
a  certain  school  of  riietoridans  who  were  railed 
**  Theodore! "  (QnintiL  L  e. ;  comp.  Strabi  Gtn). 
lib.  xiiL  p,  625,  Casanb.),  as  distinguiahed  fn« 
the^ApoUodorei.**  or  Mowaa  of  ApoHodora*  if 
Pergamoa,  who  had  been  the  tutor  of  Angmiu 
Canar  at  Apolknua.  tApoLtonoHtra,  No.  2-2.] 
Heimagoraa  the  rhetorician,  sumamed  CariM 
[HaRHAOoaAs,  No.  2],  was  a  pupil  of  Tbeodarc 
(Quintilian,  Le.  %  19.)  Theodnre  wrou  manv 
works.  (Quinttl.  Lcc  18.)  Suidas  (c v.)  and 
Eudocia  (apud  Villoiaon.  Aneedala  Oraee.  vol  i.  f. 
230)  mention  the  fUlowin^ ;  —  1.  Utpl  rmn  ir 
•Pntwt  ftirovfUyittr  JJim  tra  He  iu  quae  roee 
imi  ^HOmmtur.  3.  Iltpl  larofias  a',  De  fiuloria 
LUm-  MM.  3.  bitrtms  tr,  Dfs  lAer 
mua.  4.  n«pl  SioA^KTwr  SfuttAnirot  mal  a»- 
Stl^fMi  ff,  De  Dialtebtrum  SmUitudiM  et  Demm- 
tlratitMe  LAri  diu.  i.  flepl  nKiTtiaa  ^,  De 
ReptHiea  ZJiri  dmo.  6.  Ilt^  Kof\i|i  Si^ai  o', 
De  Coeb-^fria  lAer  mut.  7.  Tltpl  p4fropes  !»■ 
■t^wti  a*,  DeFaeaUaieOraioruL&er  tmm.  He  adds 
that  he  wnto  others.  The  list  show*  that  Tbca- 
dora  waa  a  man  ef  varied  attunmcnts.  Hia  woiki 
an  all  lost:  a  tew  firagments  are  presarved  bf 
Quintilian,  whoae  frequent  references  to  or  citalicffli 
£tom  Theodore  {T»tlU»L  lib.  ii.  c  xv.  §  1 6,  lib.  iii- 
c  vi.  §§  2,  36,  51,  c  xi.  gS  3,  26,  lib.  iv.  c  L  § 
23,  lib.  V,  c  xiii.  |  £9)  show  the  reputntion  he 
had  ntuined.  He  is  also  cited  by  Lnnginai  {Dt 
Suilim.  c  3),  Tfaeon  {Praggmmitmat.  c.  xii),  and 
perhaps  by  Etenetrius,  miscalled  Phalereoa  (^De  Iw- 
terjiretatume^  c  cexxxril).  Antoniua,  a  son  of 
Theodore  of  Gadara,  hecaime  a  senatnr  in  the  time 
of  Adrian  (Suidas,  c).  {LanghAiae,  ad  Lomrin. 
c  ii.  p.  24,  ed.  Oxford,  1638 ;  Menitg.  aJ  I'hc-^ 
Latrt.  ii.  104  ;  Fabric.  BAL  Gnas.  voKvi.  p.  139, 
vol.  X.  p.  387.) 

38.  Oaea.  [Gaza.] 

39.  GKAMMAT1CU&  Athenaens  repeatedly  citei 
either  two  works  of  this  Theodore,  or  the  suae  wwk 
under  two  somewhat  difliirent  titles, 'Amxel  yAif^- 
crcu,  AtUcae  GlimaA,  and  'AttikoI  ^tmu,  AUietu 
Vocea,  (Athen.  xi.  p.  496,  c,  xiv,  p.  646,  c,  xv.  p. 
677,b.,  p.  678,d.,p.69t,c)  OftheageaiidcORiit^ 
of  Theodora  nothing  is  known,  except  that,  as  he  is, 
in  one  of  the  above  place*  (xr.  p,  677),  cited  on 
the  authority  of  Pamphiln*  [PANPHiLtil^  b'tenij* 
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K<k  4),  wlw  ia  tbooriit  to  hm  Und  in  tfca  flnt 
caiitui7  after  Chriit,  ne  mutt  be  placed  in  or  bebn 
that  time.  (Fabric;  BaiiaO.  Gnue.       z.  p.  5U.) 

40.  OaiPTUB.  [QRAPTira] 

41.  Afterwarda  Oasaoajua  TBAWUTUMin, 
[OmraoBius  Thaumatomvb.] 

43.  Of  HiBACLBU.  Tbeodne,  one  «f  the 
leaden  of  the  Allan  partf  under  CtHutantiDe  the 
Oreat  and  CenstandiM,  tm  a  natire  of  Hemcleia 
(amaentlj'  Fuintfaiu),  on  tboPropontu,Bndbiehop 
of  the  Chnieh  there,  '  He  adroeatad  the  Arian 
doctrine  wUte  yet  a  pwalyter,  and  waa  tafaed  to 
the  epiacopate  by  the  tmm  ti  ibe  Arian  party. 
<Athuiaa.  Ad  ^riaeopot  AtggfH  el  Ltbyae,  c  7, 
Opp,  vid.  i.  p.  277,  ed,  Honthuemi.)  He  ia  men- 
ticnwd  by  Theodoret  &  1 28),  ae  one  of  thoce 
who  perniaded  Conitantine  to  nimmon  the  CoudmI 
of  CaoMMM  in  Palealine,  vfaieh  wai,  howover, 
coDntenaaadai.  [ATHAiuatin.]  He  to  pro- 
baUy  aftwwarda  ptwent  at  tba  Oenndl  of  Tpt, 
A.D.SS6t  fbr  he  was  one  of  the  dekptte*  aent  by 
that  Conndl  into  Egypt,  to  inveatigate  the  charges 
againit  Alhanariut.  (Theodoret  H.  B.  I.  80 ; 
Atbanae.  Afclag.  ooatra  Ariaitot,  c  18,  p.  185.) 
IJomaona  of  tboae  iriw  cenUned  to  rdie  Mace- 
doDhntotbanaorOMMtantinople;  {^oaAH.E. 
U.  IS.)  In  X  D.  M3  ha  TO  one  rf^  dn  ddmtea 
lent  to  conrey  to  the  emperor  Conataus  the  Con- 
fnuoD  of  Antioch.  (Athanas.  Da  Smod.  c  2fi  ; 
Soerat  tf.  £  ii.  18.)  He  to  one  of  the  Eaatem 
biahopi  who,  in  A.  s.  847,  withdrew  from  the 
Conndl  of  Bardka,  and  fbmwd  the  rifal  Conncil  of 
PhillpMpolie  ;  and  to  auong  thoae  on  when  Oa 
Cooneu  IBatdica  aaaaed  aenteme  of  cMuleianation 
and  depotitioo.  (Sooat  H.K.  iL  20  t  Soaomen. 
//.  B.  liL  11,  ftc. ;  Theodwet.  A  £  iL  7*  8  ; 
AthanaL  Apeiog.  eonirtt  Aritmot,  c  86,  Hitliona 
ArioKor.  e.  )7  ;  Hilar.  PicUr.  Open  Uialorieo 
FfugmaU.  iiL  29.)  He  nevenbeleu  at^pear*  to 
hani  latained  hia  biihoi^e,  the  Conncil  not  being 
able  to  carry  into  eflbet  die  eoitenoe  which  they 
had  pcononnced.  He  aaalited  at  the  Conndl  of 
Simuoni  and  the  depontion  of  Pbodnna,  a.  d.  851. 
( Hilar.  Pictar.  Aid.  tl  7,a>L  1837,ed.  Bowdictin.} 
lie  aj^ears  to  bare  died  about  a.  d.  866  (Falne. 
I'illenMMit,  nbi  infra)  or  888  (Cave^  nU  inM). 
Alter  the  derelopment  of  the  difierent  lectioai  of 
the  Arian  party  Theodore  acted  with  the  Euiebiana 
or  Semi-Ariani.  Id  an  ancient  life  of  St.  Par- 
tlienini  of  Lampaacue  (apod  Aela  SamBtanoK  Fe- 
brmar.  a.  d.  viL  voU  ii.  41, 42),  there  ia  a  Latin 
yermo  ofacarionaaeeoant of  Aaii^neoa, recovery, 
end  Bubaeqnent  death  of  Theodm  (who,  by  an 
obi-ioaB  error  of  the  tnuialator,ie  called  l]ypatiaa)i 
in  which  account  he  ia  charged  with  aTarioe  and 
citortian  ;  yet,  wngnlat  to  say^  no  hint  of  bia 
Iwmy  ii  given. 

Theodore  of  Heiadeta  waa  a  roan  of  eminent 
learning.  He  wrote,  according  to  Tbeodom  (tf.  S. 
il  3),  an  axnoaition  of  the  Oospda,  TAy  ^alw 
tkryyAbo'  jp/nfMlo,  BtpotUio  Samdontm  Evok- 
fitlionmt  and  other  writings  which  Theodoret  does 
not  apecify,  Jerome  {De  Virit  tU»utr,  c  90)  more 
eiacUy  aacribea  to  him  Ommmtaru  m  Mattkamtm 
tl  M  JooaMM  ef  i»  ApogUtlmm  (i  a,  on  the  AcU 
sad  ApoatoUc  ^istlea)  ■(  m  Pmitirmm.  Corderioa 
published,  with  bis  JS^poaitie  (s.  potins  CWaaa) 
Pairum  Oraeeonm  k  Pm/mos,  an  exporition  which 
he  liiid  (bund  aKribed  in  one  MS.  to  Theodwe  of 
liendda  (OwMpev  twiaK^mow  'H/NUcActat  6fi^inf* 
«u  fohi  VaA/iO^  Tkiodari  ^iknpi  Ut> 
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radMas  Stfoa^  im  /Wauw),  and  conaeqnendy 
pnUiahed  it  u  his.  Lambeciiit,  Care,  and  ^bh- 
ciua,  joined  Corderiua  in  ascribing  it  to  Theodore  { 
but  the  identity  of  nuuiy  parta  of  thia  commentary 
with  that  of  Baail  of  Ctwsareia  led  Oaiuer  to 
^bt  whether  it  was  correctly  ascribed  toTheodore ; 
and,  on  fattbor  oramination,  it  was  fbond  to  ha  a 
compilation  fnun  varioua  flitbera,  firona  Otigen  uid 
Didymna  downward.  (lMDbec.CbmiMiriar.d0K&- 
licik.  OMaoraam  vol.  iiL  coL  56,  ftc,  ed.  Kollnr, 
eqMciaUy  KdUr^  note  on  eoL  £9  ;  Fabric  UA- 
Uelk,  Oraee.  toL  viiL  p.  662,  vol.  ix.  pf.  20,  919, 
alitn  ;  Om^  Hid.  LUL  ad  ann.  834,  vol  L  p.  202  ; 
Tillemont,  Mtmaint^  vol  vi.  paaaim  {  Oodin, 
CbnauaJnrwf  d>  jbrqMorjbw  £w&ai  toL  i.  cd. 
819.)  [J.C.M.1 
4jL  Of  HBHMOPOLi8,aOreek  Jnriat  Seebdow. 
44.  Hmitooiuraua.  [Stuoita.] 
46,  HYBTACBNtiai  a  nttfre  ^obaUy  not  of 
Hyrtacoa  or  Artaeinn  in  Cnta,  but  of  Artaee, 
near  Cyiicua,  ou  the  Propoitla.  He  lived  in  tiie 
time  of  the  emperor  Andnnicua  the  elder,  and 
ocenpted  at  Conatantinople  the  office  of  superin- 
tendent of  Uie  public  teachen  of  rhetoric  and  belles 
lettrei.  He  waa  well  acquainted  with  the  woriu 
of  the  ancient  poets,  as  la  abondaally  taatified  hf 
hia  extant  writinga,  which  are  full  of  quotations 
&nn  them,  thongh  these  are  not  always  of  the 
moat  apprajMlBte  kind.  The  diction  of  hia  address 
to  the  Viigiu  is  a  doee  imitatitm  of  tiie  hymn  of 
Calliroachus  to  Diana;  and  in  his  panegyric  on 
Saint  Anna  he  has  introduced  the  &Ue  of  Niobe. 
There  are  still  axiant  \ij  him  ainety-thiee  letters 
to  diflerent  peiBona  i  a  congntulatocy  addras  to 
the  emperor  Andnnicus  the  elder,  on  hia  retnm  to 
Conatantino^ ;  time  fnnerd  orationa,  oat  on  the 
emperor  Muhaid  Pahwohigns  the  younger,  who 
dif^  A.  D.  1320,  another  on  the  empress  Irene^ 
the  second  wife  of  Andronicus  tba  elder,  and  the 
third  on  Nioephoms  Cbumnns,  the  hislorital  vdue 
of  which  i>  greatly  impaired  by  tbdr  rhettvieal 
style.  They  contain  a  plentiful  sprinkling  of  bib- 
lioal  and  Homeric  paasages.  Hia  panegyric  on  the 
Vusin  Maay,  his  otatotinl  description  of  the  garden 
trf  Samt  Anna  near  Naaareth,  and  a  panwyric  on 
Anfatas  Tbanmatnrgtts,  are  still  in  MS.  Hia 
letteta  were  published  1^  L^mrto  dn  Theil,  in  the 
Noliou  tt  Eatnatt  da  Maaueriti  da  la  Sibl.  dm 
Rat,  vd,  T,  pt  709,  Ac,  vol  vL  p.  1.  The  four  ora- 
tiona are  printed  in  Boiasonade'a  Amedda  Graeea^ 
Yd.i.  p.  24»— 292.  (Fabric  BiU.  (Avecvd.x. 
p.  397  ;  Scboll,  OaoftwUto  dtr  OritA^  LU.  vi.  iiL 
p.  16  J.) 

46.  Jacobita.  Mm  than  one  dignitary  of 
the  Jacobite  sect  or  chsich  bore  thia  name.  One 
waa  eieated  bishop  of  Irta  in  a.  d.  561.  Another, 
patriarch  of  the  Jacobites,  died  a.  d.  665.  (Aase- 
maoo.  Bibl.  OrM(t.Td,L  0.167;  Fabric  BiU.Graee. 
voLa.h89a.) 

47.  Bishop  of  Icomuii,  a  letter  by  whom,  on 
the  martyrdom  of  St.  Cericna  and  hia  motlier  Jn- 
litta,  to  pnUithed  by  Cmibefinus.  (leet,  7W> 
iHipL  Murlyr.  CftrMt,  Puis,  1660  {  Fabric.  BM. 
Gruec  vol  x.  p.  898;  Cav«,  /HA  ZA.voL  L  p.  584.) 

46.  Lector.  [No.  8.] 

49.  MALLtua  or  Manlivk,  a  eontempcraiy  of 
St  Augnatin,  who  dedicated  to  him  hia  woik  IM 
Vila  hada.  He  waa  consul  in  A.  D.  899.  A  Latin 
work  by  him  <i>s  lUrum  ffaiura)  is  still  extant, 
tboi^  not  published.  A  life  of  Theodoras,  written 
bj  Xlbtrtoa  Babanlai,  wta  paUidwd  Qnimaa 
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(UltiKjert.  1694.)  TkMdonu  Maoliw  ku  been 
M&etimM  eonfimnded  vith  the  poet  Mnniliu. 

50.  IfilTHSIIATICUV.  [No.  31.] 

51.  MaCBANiCUS,  a  peraon  of  wbom  nothing 
iHon  it  known  tlutn  that  Proclui  iddraued  to  him 
hu  tiMtiN  Dt  Prvndtmtia  tt  Fata  Tben  wu  a 
joui]|Br  nMihaiiidan  of  thn  hum  who  lived  in 
tiw  time  tS  Jn^nian,  and  to  whom  IisontiiH  d«> 
dicatod  hit  tteatiw  on  the  spbaca.  (Fabric  BiliL 
OroM.  ToL  X.  p.  400.)  , 

52.  MuiTKNtoTA.  a  natire  apparently  of  Meli- 
tene  in  AxmeniA,  filled  the  officei  of  Sacdlariiu 
3(agniH  and  Chief  Teacher  (MivitaXot  tvv  Sita^- 
itdXtM')  in  the  great  church  at  Conitantioople  to- 
wards the  deaa  ef  the  twdfth  eantan.  Ha  wa» 
the  author  of  a  work  on  aatronomy,  tfie  introduc- 
tion aad  finu  chapter  of  which  were  pnbliahed 
hy  lunael  fiuUoaldui,  appended  to  hi*  edition  of 
Ptolemaoaa,  ilw  judwowft  FatmllaU  AmiMiFrin- 
eipatHt  Paria,  and  reprinted  by  Fabriciut 
{BOl.  GnM.  vd.  I.  p.  401, 

53.  MnOCHlTA.  [MVTOCHITA.] 

54.  Of  lfu.«TU8,  a  Stoic  i^iloMpher  meotioned 
by  Diogosei  Labtiu  (iL  104). 

55.  MOMOTUBLITA.  [BnANTIUS,  PHAa.ANt- 
TAR.] 

5fi.  IfoPsuKSTSNUB,  biihop  of  Mopmeitia,  was 
liorn  at  Aatiocfa,  of  diaUnguiibed  and  wealthy  pa> 
renta.  Togethet  with  Joannea  Chryioatomua  he 
■tudied  riietwic  under  Libaniua,  and  afterwardi 

Ctloaophy  under  Andn^hot.  At  an  early 
oabnced  the  muiaatic  life,  altar  the  ezam^  U 
Ui  friend  Chryeoitom,  by  whom  he  vaa  atrnigtb- 
•ned  in  bu  pursoae  of  adhering  to  the  ntooaatia 
diMipliite,  when  ne  waa  ott  the  point  of  marrying  a 
lady  aniDed  Uennloo*.  Two  of  the  letten  of 
Ch^MMom,  addreued  to  Thaodonu  on  thia  aub- 

i'eci,  are  atiU  extant.  Tbeodorus  rtudied  Mcred 
iteratnie  with  gnat  diligence  under  Fkviaaua  of 
Antiodi,  Diodenti  of  l^Nnna,  and  Catteriu.  Fnoi 
Antiedi  he  ramored  to  Tanu.  nnd  abont  the 
year  394  eoeceeded  Olympioa,  a*  bishop  ot  Mop< 
■uesUa,  IB  CiliciiL  He  waa  present  at  the  oonncil 
held  in  A.  D.  394  at  Constantinople,  and  subse- 
quently at  several  othan.  He  died  in  a.  d.  429,after 
having  fiUed  the  oSoe  of  bishop  for  thirty-six  years, 
and  waa  soponded  bj  Heletini.  For  fifty  yeua 
be  had  occa^ed  a  ooaspicaoas  position  u  n  pMcher 
and  writer  m  the  Eastern  Church,  and  had  distin- 
gnished  hiawtJf  as  tha  oppment  of  the  Ariniu, 
Apollinarista,  and  other  heretics.  His  own  theo- 
logi<ml  position  is  a  inbject  which  has  given  rise  to 
a  great  deal  of  discoision,  into  the  detail*  of  which 
we  cannot  here  enter.  Even  during  his  lifetime 
be  was  accused  of  fitvoarintc  the  heresy  of  Pelsgiua, 
and  is  said  to  have  found  it  necessary  to  establish 
his  reputation  for  orthodoxy,  by  a  retractation  of 
hia  nsptcuHiB  expressiooi.  He,  at  all  evontot  re- 
laoined  unmolested  in  the  cominunion  of  the  Chnich. 
AAer  his  death,  howeveiv  the  Nestoriana  appealed 
te  his  writings  in  cenfiiiDation  of  their  opinions, 
and  at  the  fifth 'oecumenical  council  (a,  d.  553) 
Tbeodorus  and  his  writings  were  condemned.  He 
found,  however,  many  warm  defenders,  especially 
Foeundns.  [Facdndus.]  Anion|  those  who  most 
Utterly  oinriied  bin  and  bit  writings  wen  Leon. 
tiaB,Qrtil  of  Alexandria,  Balkilaa  of  Edessa,  and 
•tbusb  His  'Worka  were  held  in  great  repute 
among  the  Syrian  Churches,  and  many  of  tbem 
wete  translated  into  Syrioc,  Arabic,  end  Penian. 
lib  ■eaoiy  was  reveled  among  tbe  NeatniaBS. 


Sereial  dhdnguisbed  ecdeeioatiei  we  ■enlmtd 

OS  bis  disciples,  as  Nestorius,  Joannea  oS  Antiadi, 
Andreas  of  Ssmosata,  Maris  the  Pnaiaa,  Tkeo- 
doretas  bishop  of  Cyrus,  Rufiaus  the  Syrian,  aad 
Barsuma*  tha  Persian.  Hia  bmlber  Poljcbrsun 
wo*  bishop  of  Aoamea. 

Tbaodsnia  jteek  on  active  inleiwit  in  tb*  Aagnt- 
tinbus  eentrovefsy,  and  wrote  a  wtnfc  «n  the  d*^ 
trine  of  origioot  sin,  directed  aspecinlly  i^siaH 
Jerome.  (Photius,  CU.  177.)  Thoi^  from  hii 
antagonism  to  the  dteology  of  Angusttii*  be  jaaia- 
rally  approoimated  somewhat  to  that  of  Pdagiiu, 
his  tqunioDs  difibnd  frooa  those  of  the  latter  in 
several  meat  impertaaC  leipeets.  eyerinlly  with 
laspect  to  the  necestitr  and  effeeta  of  CbriK's 
won.  This  he  regarded  as  intended  not  oo  ibbc^ 
to  restore  a  ruined  nature  as  to  enable  a  dvatrd 
and  imperfect  nature  to  realise  the  true  and  of  its 
existenee :  its  new  creation  consisting  io  its  being 
nised  into  a  higher  sphere,  and  rendered  capaUv 
of  a  development  ovmtepping  the  liaiu  of  finih 
nature. — a  divine  life  exalted  above  tcsaplatiaB 
and  change,  throogh  union  with  Ood.  tiit 
purpose  be  held  that  all  intrigant  beii^  weie 
included,  and  tharefoie  of  coarse  denied  tbe  eter- 
nity of  future  pomshnmit,  and,  if  he  wried  hi* 
principles  out  oonsisteutly,  his  eebeme  ainat  have 
admitted  of  the  restontion  of  tbe  &llen  angeis. 
His  view  of  Christ^  natura  bore  an  analogy  to  hi* 
GonceptiMia  of  the  destiny  of  man.  He  acctftfd 
the  doctrine  of  the  incarnation  of  the  DiTiae  Word, 
but  looked  npon  the  monl  doTelopmeut  of  the 
bnnaa  nature  of  Christ  pngnsuve ;  that  deve- 
kpment  being  more  eeilain  and  npid  dian  in  mca 
generally,  from  the  indwelling  Divine  Word  udiii|r 
hi*  human  will,  though  not  superseding  it.  Bat 
the  exaltation  of  Christ's  hamanity  to  divine  pf* 
feetion  and  immutability,  while  commencing  fnc 
bis  birth,  was  net  oomplete  till  hia  resonection. 

^nieedems  was  a  aoaitwhat  Tolaiaiaoaa  writtt 
1.  One  of  hia  eoriieat  worita  was  that  Ilcpl  ivw 
9pmw^<rHn  ToS  /taiaytrovs,  against  the  ArisnA 
Ennomians  and  Apollinarista  (Marios  Mercator,ii. 
p.  259).  2.  Facundu*  (iiL  2)  quotes  from  tine 
thirteenth  book  of  a  work  which  he  entitles  Mjt- 
ttoM.  S.  Photins  (Cod.  4.  177)  mentions  a  wuk 
Tuip  BcwtXsJev  nark  Bivefdeii,  in  twenty-five  « 
twen^.eightbooks(vnlesi,  as  some  BUppose,Pbotiai 
speoka  of  two  distinct  woik*).  4.  Da  adtmrnmH  it 
adwHlo,  fragment*  of  which  ON  extant  (Collect 
iv,  Sjnodi  v.).  The  preface  is  given  by  Pacnndni 
(x.  )).  5.  ncpl  Ti]f  ncpffiXi  /urywc^  (Phot, 
CW.  81),  in  three  books.  A  work  in  five  booki, 
I^f  Tobt  Kiynmas  fimii  iral  ob  tp^fi^  w-roffv 
Tolit  &*4p«f*-ai;f,  in  which  he  especially  attacked 
Jerome,  and  indirectly  at  least,  Augustine  (Photiu, 
Cod,  177.  From  a  misnnderttanding  of  tbe  u- 
preesioas  in  Photios,  Sobnasin*  was  led  into  ibe 
error  of  supposing  that  ^leodeme  prepared  anotha 
Greek  version  of  the  Scriptures),  7.  Tkeodsmi 
was  espedally  celebiated  as  a  oonunenutor  on  tbe 
Scriptures.  In  this  depactmant  be  seona  to  have 
bq[un  to  exert  his  power*  at  a  very  eariy  age. 
(Leoutins,  lA.  3.  vmt,  NmL  tt  Em.  p.  696.)  In 
his  expoMtions  be  aimed  at  edaeiiu  the  liteisl 
sense  it  passsges,  aveidii^  tbe  aUegerical  uterpnt- 
tations  of  Origenee  and  his  followera.  He  i^peai* 
to  have  written  upon  almost  all  the  booka  of  the 
Bible,  though  he  rejected  the  canonical  authority 
ef  several  (the  Book  of  Job,  the  Canticle*,  ths 
E^tla  of  Jamea  the  Second  aad  Tniid  li^stlci 
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of  J^n,  and  the  Gpiitle  of  Jndc).  FngmtnU  of 
these  ctmnBeotarie*  are  pceMmd  in  the  Acta  of 
the  fifth  Coundl  aad  eUewbtn  Hn  cenmentatie* 
on  the  Twelva  Minor  Propheta  are  uid  to  be  itill 
extant  Thoie  on  Jonah,  Obadiah,  Nabiini,  and 
the  {mfaoea  to  thoae  on  Amoa,  Zachaiiah,  Haggai 
and  HoaM,  ven  pabBdiad  by  Aagrio  Mai  (Sor^ 
vetenm  mm  CWktf.  vd.  i.  aect  il  p.  41—104). 
The  fragment*  of  the  comnmitwy  on  Xiuke,  pre- 
served in  die  Qumu,  were  pabU^ied  by  MUnter 
( 1788).  Photins  (Cod.  381 )  nientioai  Theodonu's 
ip/tilP9ia  n}*  KTWM»f,  ftagmenti  of  which  an 
extant.  8.  A  work  on  the  Nicene  creed  ie  qnotod 
in  the  ^etoof  the  fifth  council  {CoUat.  iv.  81). 
9.  A  treatiae  addraated  to  candidates  for  bi^tm 
{IbitL).  10.  ' A  confeinon  of  faith  ia  extant  (^of. 
r/.Cbwa:.Qi*ei.toGi.i.  p^  1515,  ed.  Hard.)  which 
is  by  aoaw  ascribed  to  Tbeodotus,  bf  othen  to 
Neatoriaa.  11.  A  wnk  againat  the  allegorical 
inlcrpietatian  of  Scripture  is  mentiotiad  by  £bed 
Jeaa  and  FMnndua  (iii.  6).  12.  Theodoma  alio 
compiled  a  litorgy,  which  was  adopted  by  the 
Nestorianik  13.  A  lew  other  treatiaea  are  men- 
tioned by  Ebed  Jeau.  (Fabric,  Oraeo.  toL  x. 
p.  346,  Ac^;  NwDdat,  AUgtmtim  CkiUAU  der 
CKrudUn  JUM»  wrf  iCMa,  vol.  il  Abb  iL 
MidiiL) 

57.  NiOCAUABlKNSIS.  [GrxOORIDS  THAtUU- 
TUBGUa.] 

58.  Son  (£  TaaoDomira,  bishop  of  Jenualem, 
waa  pope  from  Not.  3,  a.  d.  64*2,  to  April  20. 
A.  D.  649.  There  ia  itill  extant  a  letter  addmued 
by  hin  to  Panlna,  Puriardi  of  Conatandnopk,  in 
the  matter  of  ose  Fyirlns,  a  UonoUwUte ;  and 
likewise  a  letter  addimaad  to  the  Inshopa  who  con- 
aecrated  Panla*.  (Fabrie.  JXM.  Gruae.  vd.  x.p.  427. 
vol.  xiL  p.  707). 

59.  Patriarcba.    [Nd^  26.] 

60.  OfPaniHTHUiL    (No.  42. J 

61.  Bish<9  of  Pbtra  in  Oalilee,  flourished  iiL 
the  sixth  ccotnry,  and  waa  the  author  of  a  liCs  of 
the  archimandrite  Tbeodosin^  whoie  disciple  he 
was.  His  Camimieom  also  ia  quoted  by  Nic  Cora- 
nenna.  (Fabric  JNU.  Oram.  Toi.  x.  pp.  357,  428.) 

62.  pHABANrFjca,  bidx^  vt  Phanm,  belonged 
to  the  MoBothelite  |)arty.  He  was  one  of  those 
condemned  by  the  suth  oecumenical  council,  held 
at  Cmstantinople.  We  find  ascribed  tn  him  a 
treadse  irspl  obrfof  ml  ^iatmt^  btmrriaHis  rt  iral 
-woomiwon,  a  Kiy^t  wpits  "Xtfyton,  and  another 
•II  rif  ipituwtias  rihi  waxfutmp  Xf^**"*  aome 
fiagmenU  of  which  remain.  (Fabric  BM.  Grass. 
voL  X.  p.  428.) 

63.  PaoDaoMUs.  Thm  wen  two  of  this  name. 
1.  A  writer  on  canonical  htw,  whose  ii^yrtau  of 
tlie  canons  of  the  oonncila  is  nepeatedly  quoted  by 
Kic.  Comnenus  and  others.  Nothing  is  luiown  of 
his  personal  hi^y,  but  that  he  seems  to  have 
lived  a  hmg  tine  bsfne  Balsamo.  (Fabric.  BM. 
Grate,  x.  p.  428,  T<d.  xiL  ^.  206.)  There  is  some 
confusion  ID  toe  notices  contained  in  Fabricins.  In 
ToL  X.  p.  429,  and  toL  xii.  p.  206,  he  speaks  of 
diis  Prodroinus  as  rhr  rvf  ItfNSi'  xtviffwf  wpthof 
fo^noT^,  and  as  the  author  of  an  exposition  of 
the  eanonot  or  bynn*  appropriated  to  the  dominical 
fbstinla ;  while  ia  veL  viii.  p.  142.  note  h,  that 
weric  b  awtgnad  to  the  DdlowiDg  Tbeodorus 
Pndroma*. 

64.  PaoDROMus  (2),  or,  as  he  is  loroettme* 
calkd  in  Uie  MS9.,  Theodorus  Ptoehoprodromus.  a 
mk  who  Ured  in  the  fint  half  of  the  twelfth  1 


century.  On  entering  npon  tbs  mmtastic  life  ho 
received  the  name  of  Hilarion.  He  was  held  in 
great  repate  by  his  contemporariei  as  a  scholar  and 
philosopher,  and  received  Uie  appellation  of  Kvpit 
(eqoivalent  to  Kipat  in  the  Greek  of  the  Middle 
Ages).  He  wrote  apon  a  variety  of  subjeots, — 
philosophy,  fEnuomar,  thpolqgy,  hiatoiy,  and  aatra- 
nomy,  and  in  particular  was  a  snnewhat  pnlifio 
poet-  Several  of  his  compoudons  hare  oome  down 
to  US,  and  some  have  heen  published.  The  fDliowing 
are  extant;  1.  A  metrical  romance. in  nine  books, 
on  the  loves  of  Rhodonthe  and  Dosidoe.  It  is 
written  in  iambic  metre,  and  exhibits  no  great 
ability.  The  reader  would  look  in  vain  fiir  any 
thhig  like  a  natural  pn^reu  ih  the  action,  or  unity 
in  the  chaiacten.  Not  only  an  w«  introduced  at 
once  i«  aM^NU  tvs,  but  instead  of  nanating  on 
suitable  opportonitiee  what  had  preceded,  Dosidea 
is  made  to  tell  what  bad  gone  before,  beginniog  at 
ttie  end,  and  interweaving  the  preceding  parts  of 
the  narrative  into  his  story.  There  is  only  one 
edition  of  this  poem,  by  Oilk  Qauhnin.  (Paris, 
1625.)  Poor  as  the  poem  is,  however,  it  ^bund  an 
imitator.  There  is  extant  an  iambic  poem,  also  in 
nine  booka,  on  the  loves  of  ProaiUa  and  Charicln, 
by  Niealaa  EugeoiaBiu,  whicb  has  bemi  emneonaly 
ascribed  to  Theodoma  Piodraniua.  3.  A  poem 
enritled  Galeomyomackia,  ia  iambic  verse,  on  ^  the 
battle  of  the  mice  and  cat,"  in  imitation  of  the 
Homeric  Batnchomyonuuhia.  Victory  declam 
itself  on  the  side  of  the  mice,  the  cat  being  killed 
by  the  bll  of  a  beam.  This  piece  is  often  upended 
to  tbe  editions  of  Aeac^  and  Babrinc  It  Ma  also 
been  edited  by  K.  D.  Ilgen,  in  conneetion  with 
the  Homeric  hymns.  (Hoik,  1796.)  3.  *H  iw^futs 
^lAfo,  a  poem  in  iambic  senaril  Friendship  relates 
bow  Human  Life,  to  whom  she  hod  been  married, 
had  repudiated  her  by  the  advice  of  his  slave  Folly, 
and  pven  his  hand  to  Enmity.  After  a  long  coa- 
versatioii,  d«iicting  the  operation  of  Friuulmp  in 
the  worid,  the  ui»hot  is  that  FMendship  nairiea 
the  stranger  to  whom  her  narrative  is  addressed. 
This  dialogue,  wiUi  the  translation  of  Conrad 
Geaner,  has  frequently  been  appended  to  the 
editions  of  Stohaeus.  A  lepanta  editiea  was  pub- 
lished by  J.  F.  Morel.  (Paria,  1549.)  It  is  also 
edited  by  Honter  and  Qnntins  in  tbe  collection  of 
the  epigrams  of  Theodoms  (Basel,  1536),  and 
by  J,  Erard.  with  some  other  small  poems  by  the 
some  author.  (Leipzig,  1598.)  4.  A  poem  of 
above  1000  lines,  divided  into  two  books,  in 
which  Hieodoms  complaina  to  the  emperor  Manud 
Comnenus  (who  reigned  from  1143  to  1160)  of 
his  extreme  poverty,  and  b^  him  to  withdrew 
him  from  the  misery  which  he  had  to  endure  in 
his  convent,  while  those  placed  over  him  indulged 
in  debaucheries.  About  forty  lines  at  the  be- 
ginning and  end  of  each  book  are  ifrittot  in  old 
Oreok,  die  remainder  in  a  dialeet  reaembling  the. 
modem  Oreek.  The  poem  has  been  published  by 
Koray,  in  the  fint  volume  of  the  /Kdba  (Paria, 
1828),  5.  'AitdpwTos,  4  yipot^os  tpctrtt,  a  dia- 
logae  in  prose,,  publiibed  by  Gaulmm,  together 
with  No.  1,  and  also  by  De  la  Porte  du  Tbeil 
(AoMccs  et  ExtraiUf  vol  viiL  1810).  6.  A  Dis- 
sertation on  Wisdom,  being  an  invective  a^nst 
the  saying  4  irsvlif  vo^tp'  (Xaj^sr,  published  by 
F.  Morell.  (Paris,  1608.)  ?■  £^>iffnimmala^  de- 
scribed more  fully  as  Ttrpdarixa  la/iftia  <tal  iipAi 
sli  T<k  Kc^oAowSw)  pi^Birra  iv  vp  fpa^,  conristing 
of  poetical  summaries  of  the  sabject-matler  of  the 
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flooks  of  the  Pentateuch,  JoahnK,  Judges,  the  four 
booki  of  Kings,  the  fo«r  Qocpeli,  and  the  Acu  of 
the  ApcwttM.  Published,  first,  at  Baiel  (1536), 
Htdanerward*  at  Angen  (Julioma^  1632).  8. 

fr^rru  ^  JStf  rpiryopfow  ToS  deeX^u,  rev 
fuyJAm  BariAffov  xat  rev  kylov  Xpvv^erifuw. 
9.  TIpagftMntTUMt^  ekguc  verset,  in  which  he 
uddiMMBi  the  Apostle  Panl,  Oiegorius  Theologns, 
Buil,  Cfarjwatom,  Or^oriue  of  Vyun,  and  Nico- 

■i  poem  on  Prorldwice.  II.  An  kmbic  po^m 
ogMiut  I  num  of  the  name  of  Barjra,  who  had 
iittempted  to  brand  him  as  a  beietic.  12.  E^i 
thamspiww  fAif  {Im  imagintm  vitae)  ;  Mine 
%-eraei  of  a  political  kind.  13.  'HavtrruiA  mri 
flero^mw  (iambi  wf /mAM).  14,  Some  iambics 
^tbnrt  any  haadlng  (m  ioWiim).  Tha  poems 
numboad  7 — 13  wve  published  \n  Honter  and 
nimtias  (BamL  15S6)  and  Enud  (Lipt.  1598). 
1A,  EfHstlee,  publtihed  in  a  miiecllaneous  collection 
\ij  P.  L^isii  (R«ne  )£.  Apiece  consisting 

•if  102  senarii  kotA  ^iKonprw  ypMs^  erroneously 
ascribed  br  Biiger  Thwlacius  to  Manttel  Pkiles, 
and  paUiMed  him  in  Manu^i  FkUae  duo  cor- 
MM  oMcrfsto  (Copenhagen,  1813),  and  C^njcitb 
Aeadmiai^  *oL  iii.  p.  65.  (ibid.  1815.)  17.  'E{4- 
7i|o'u,  or  Eipoution  of  the  Canonea  or  Hrmns 
npprc^iriBted  to  the  Dominical  fettivak  16.  An 
I'pitonie  at  the  commentaries  of  TbeodoreWsinthe 
]*tttnis.  19.  De  Proee$iiMe  ^rilui  mateti.  20. 
A  lexicoa,  a  treatise  on  the  grammar  of  Moecho- 
iwlns,  ud  some  other  grammatical  notes  and 
treatises  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate.  rL  p.  350).  21.  An 
estroaomical  poem,  addressed  to  the  Sebastocreio- 
rissB  Iroie.  32.  A  poem  of  128  hexampters, 
addmeed  to  the  eropaor  Joannes  Comncnus,  on 
the  conqneat  of  Kastamon  (OemiMitcopaliB)  in 
l^aphtagonia.  33.  One  hundred  and  eighteen  hex- 
ameters, in  which  he  sues  for  the  &roiir  of  Anna 
Comnena  (the  wife  of  Nicephonia  Brrennius). 
24.  A  poem  consisting  of  100  lines  Kari  fiaxpo- 
Teveiov  toxavmat  tlrcu  StJt  roi>ro  vo^oi,  25.  A 
description  of  the  entry  ofJoanneo  Comnenns  into 
Constantinople  aftw  the  conquest  of  Kastamon,  in 
'J30  heroic  verses.  26.  A  poem  of  296  hexameters, 
iiddresaed  to  Joannes  Comneniii,  on  the  reconquest 
nf  Kastamon,  and  the  occupation  of  Oaugra.  27.  A 
piece  consisting  of  50  hexameters,  in  which  Then- 
dofiis,  on  his  departure  from  Constantinople,  com- 
plains of  having  met  with  no  reward  for  hf  s  laboiin. 
(Nos.  30—36  an  not  mentioned  by  Fkibridns. 
Th^  exist  in  MS.  at  Paris.  See  La  Porte  dn  Theil, 
NoHem  et  Eatraili  dta  MSS.  da  fa  BibL  vol. 
viii.  pt  li.)  28. 1»  jioHariora  Anaiptiea  ArOtoielia, 
aad  Tltfi  fr(8<iKTiKwi',  29.  De  jiaueo  et  nuiAo, 
magno  H  pare<i,<fitod  now  itai  rebfitw  setf  eoatrerw. 
SO.  Vatious  oSMfs  on  matters  of  theolonr  and 
eedesiaotieal  diaripline.  (Fabririns.  L  c. ;  SchSU, 
anddekte  der  GriedL  LiOeratur,  vol.  iii,  p.  81, 
Ac) 

65.  Rhaithuxnbm,  lived  in  the  middle  of  the 
seventh  century  in  the  monastery  of  Rhaithu, 
near  Elim,  in  Palestine.  He  was  the  author  of  a 
woric  on  the  incantation  of  Christ,  entitled, 
vofMffiCfv^  Tit  ml  yv/awrla  fiovKoftivtf  /taStlf 
rts  6  rpiwos  Trji  &tiai  itw9fMrfiffwt  Kol  aLcoro- 

ra&riiy  fxii  ifMi  tmadyrat  ktyiiitra  wopi  rivr 
T^i  iKKXifoita  TOo^lfiff,  tlie  object  of  which  was 
to  daftod  the  orthodox  view  ngaiuit  the  heresia  df 


Manes,  Paul  of  Samosata,  Apidlinarfiia,  Theodeeus  ' 
of  Mopsuestia,  Nestorius,  and  Entyehea.  Caah&* 
eonsideta  Theodorus  of  Rhaithu  to  be  the  Mae 
with  the  iBonk  ThaodocuB,  to  iriioae  iitqniriea 
Maximns  the  Confessor  wren  a  r^ly.  (Afaaaae 
opp.  vol  ii.  p.  151).   It  is  also  doabtfiil  wWthw  I 
Theodoms  of  Rhaithu  was  identical  or  aol  with  | 
the  nmidonu  Presbgitr,  whose  tmtiar  to  prs\«  i 
the  genninenew  of  the  writii^  attributed  to  Dio- 
nysias  the  Areopagtte,  Is  menUoned  by  I^tin* 
{Ood.  1).   The  treatiae  of  llwodonia  <«  the  In- 
caniatisii  was  Ural  paUished  bk  tba  I«tin  traas- 
latiM  of  Oodfr.  Tilmann  (Paris,  1586).    It  ww 
first  published  in  Greek  1^  Theodoma  Ben.  m 
1576.  The  best  edition  is  that  by  Caipaor  (Hdmv 
stad.  177940).    Three  of  the  smaller  works  «i 
Theodoras  Abncam  have  by  some  beea  emoe- 
oaalyattribtttedtoThaodonisd'Rhaithn.  (PahK 
BUL  Oraee.  vol  x:  ^  430 ;  CaVc,  HmL  lOt.  SS. 
Eedm.  vol.  i.  p.  587.) 

66.  Of  Samotheacs,  a  writer  from  whom  Pto- 
lemaens  Hephoestion  quotes  the  statement  that 
Jupiter,  after  his  birth,  laoghed  for  sevea  daya  eoo- 
tinuously,  and  that  hence  teven  came  to  be  regaiidrd 
as  a  perfect  number.  It  is  perhaps  thia  Theodoras 
who  is  qnoted  by  the  scholiast  on  ApoDociias 
RhodiuB  (iv.  264).  Comp.  Vossius,  de  HuL  (Jrvtc. 
pi50S. 

67.  SantaBasinuh,  the  eontempotxry  ood 
friend  of  Photins.  For  some  account  of  him  tbc 
readerisreferred  to  theartielcPHOnuB.  [VaL  III. 
p.  .UO.]  This  Theodorus  was  also  notod  aa  a 
composer  of  hymn^ 

68.  Bishop  of  Sn'THOPuLiK,  the  antfaor  of  a 
treatise  ogniiiat  Origenes,  presented  to  the  enperor 
Justinian.  This  treatise  was  pablished  by  Monl- 
feneon.  (CUot  BiU.  CbUMMsoiv  V-  94—96. 
Paris.  1715.) 

69.  Studita,  abbot  of  the  monastery  of  Sta- 
dium, was  bom  at  CoostantinDple  in  a.  d.  75!*. 
In  761  he  entered  the  monastery  of  Sacndium. 
which  was  presided  over  by  his  undo  Plato ;  and 
on  the  resignation  of  the  latter,  succeeded  bin  in 
794.  Theodoras  was  ona  of  die  noat  Tebemeoi 
o^Mwns  of  the  Iconodasta,  and  his  leal  procureJ 
him  conudemble  reputation,  especially  with  the 
monks.  In  795,  when  the  emperor  Oonstantinnt 
married  Theodote,  Theodorus  took  upon  himsetf 
to  anathematise  that  emperor,  and  to  denoiince 
the  patriarch  Tarasins,  and  in  the  following  yeu- 
was  scoarged  and  banished  to  Thesaatonka.  On 
the  death  of  tiie  emperor  in  797,  Theodoroa  was 
brought  back  to  Constantinople  wiUi  great  pomp, 
and  was  regarded  with  great  favour  by  Irene,  to 
whom  he  offtred  the  most  abject  ffautery.  In  the 
following  year,  in  consequence  of  the  incursions  of 
the  Saracens,  he  removed  to  the  monastery  of  Sta- 
dium, witUn  tha  dty.  In  806,  when  Nkepborai 
was  made  patrkrcfa,  and'  the  abbot  Joaepbua,  who 
had  sanctioned  the  marriage  of  Constaniinna,  was 
restored  to  the  eommunion  of  the  Church  by  a 
council  held  at  Constantinople,  the  wnth  of  ^eo- 
doTus  was  again  excited,  and  he  refused  all  com- 
munion with  the  patriarch.  He  was  joined  in  his 
violent  proceedings  a  larga  mmbw  of  Bonks, 
and,  when  reproved  by  the  Pope  TjOO,  replied  in 
on  insolent  and  angry  tone.  These  proceedings 
led  to  his  being  again  banished  in  809,  together 
with  his  brother  Josephus  and  the  abbot  Plato,  to 
an  ishnd  near  Bysnntium.  In  81 1,  on  making 
his  inbmiision  to  Nicephora^  be  wuiaet  at  Uberty 
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when  tfae  Leo  Um  Arnanian  iuued  u 

edict  againat  the  wonhip  of  imagea,  Theodonu, 
backad  by  «  conudcnble  number  of  monk*,  aet 
the  edict  at  defiaooe,  openly  celebrated  piooeaaiona 
of  imageo,  and  incited  the  pM[4e  to  aedition.  He 
wu  »t  fiiit  placed  in  genue  eoniinement ;  bnt  as 
lie  did  not  ccaae  to  aend  out  encyclkml  letters 
■gainat  the  emperor,  he  waa  Mbeeqaently  removed 
tn  nriona  priaoaa,  and  at  length  taken  to  Smyrna, 
and  there  doaely  confined.  In  821  he  waa  act  at 
liberty  by  the  emperor  Mkhaet  Balbus,  and  re- 
aumed  hii  poet  at  the  head  of  bia  monaaterr.  Hi* 
impriaotimeuu  had  not  tanght  him  moderation. 
Ilia  fitrioDi  aeal  for  image  wonhip  aoon  broke  out 
mgtia.  In  824,  indignant  that  the  emperor  would 
not  take  itrong  meaaurea  againit  the  Iconoclaata, 
hti  lavoured  tne  machinations  of  Thonuu  agaiuat 
the  emppror,  nnd  when  the  attempta  of  Thomaa 
wt-re  luppreued,  fnnnd  it  neoruaijr  to  reUre  from 
Coiittantinople.  After  wandering  about  in  MTeml 
pbicea,  he  at  length  aettled  in  the  iiland  Chalcite, 
where  he  died  in  8'2(>,  on  the  1 1th  of  November. 
'I'hoM  who  wish  for  deuiled  infbrmaUon  respecting 
the  piety  and  miracles  of  Theodonu,  nuiy  consult 
Baronius  (AtiMoittt  vol.  tx.  a.  795 — 826),  who  de- 
rived hia  materinia  from  a  life  of  Theodorua  by 
Joannea,  or  mdm  other  Greek  writer.  In  one 
MS.  this  life  is  attributed  to  a  monk  of  the  name 
nf  Michaelis,  and  under  his  name  it  is  published  in 
tlie  fifth  volume  of  the  worlis  of  Strmondua  (Paris, 
I G9G),  where  also  will  be  found  the  (bllowing  1i- 
trniry  remains  of  Theodorua. 

I.  An  oratUm  am  ttkal/  <^  imoj/it,  dellverad  be- 
fore the  emperor  Lea  2.  AuMikv,  a  confeasion  of 
faith,  written  by  Theodorua  shiutly  before  his 
death,  and  acconqianiod  by  varioua  precepts  re- 
specting the  monastic  Itle,  intended  for  the  benefit 
and  i^dance  of  hie  successor  in  the  office  of  abboL 
3.  KCAos  SrjffUtTu^,  h  ^  «t<^o1  7'  xai 

irr4^^MoC  Thiw  diaeouriea  aflainst  the  Icono- 
nmchi.  4.  ^EXrfX'f  "f^  iMrrpeiri)  rMv  de-eCm' 
mniixirit»,  a  refutation  of  certain  iambic  acroaticha 
composed  by  Joannea,  Ignatius,  Sergius,  and  Ste- 
phanus  against  the  woridiip  of  images.  £.  Ify4h 
CA^utrrd  Tu«  w/At  thcoro^x^"**  ^-  tluwe- 

rmm  wtfi  Hjt  ■wpoaKvvfyrw  tmw  oivrdf  •Jk^(w. 
8.  Two  books  of  epis^ea,  comfsiting  altogether 
276.  Almost  twice  aa  many  however  are  extant 
In  one  MS.  of  the  CoiUiniaa  library  there  ore  548. 
Theae  letters  form  a  collection  of  conaiderable  hia- 
loricid  valne  not  only  fer  the  life  of  Theodoras,  but 
with  reference  to  the  diaputea  which  agitated  the 
Church  in  his  time,  n^bridaa  {BibL  Gtom,  vol  x. 
p.439,A&)liaagiven  aliat  of  tbooe  to  whom  theae 
letters  are  addieased,  araoundng  to  284.  9.  lifitiu 
•U  im^ipovt  !iwofHvw,  epi^ramnuitic  poenu  in 
inmliic  metre  on  vaiioua  aubjectj.  The  following 
are  not  puUlabed  ro  the  works  of  Sirmondos :  1 0. 

</jr^iwy,  published  in  the  works  of  Damascenns 
(Basil.  1&75,  fol.).  There  is  a  Latin  version  in 
the  BModuon  Pairum  (Paris,  1689,  1644  and 
1654,  ToL  iil).  11.  'Evrrd^i  fit  tlXdrmra  rhr 
lovroS  mwfioTuchy  waripai  published  in  Greek 
by  Uonaehen  and  PapalnoclM  {Attu  jtmctonuM, 
ToL  L  April  p.  xlvl,  and  in  La^  p.  S66).  Other 
I^tin  translariona  are  also  found.  12.  A^f  «tt 
tI)i'  -wpofKiniffw  rov  rifu'ov  koI  ^morouO  aravpoi 
if  T§  fMniTfrrt^  publiabed  in  Greek  with  the 
VOL.  hl 
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tnndation  of  J.  Orctser.  in  the  work  of  the  latter 
One*  (vol.  ii.  p.  2»7).  There  ia  alK>  «  Utn 
translation  iu  the  BUduAkeea  putrmm  (vol.  xiv.  p. 
BOO).  13.  Kmwiip  <ft  ri)*'  OTMtiimtpoffKinivitf,  a 
hymn  on  the  adoration  of  the  cross,  published  by 
Oratser  (ibid.  roL  iii.  a.  487).  14.  Kaviif  iaAKi- 
nam  cli  T^y  ItwrqAMffir  Tw  kyfrnn  ci'iofyui',' 
pnbltahed  in  Gneek  and  La^  hv  Banmins  {Antiai. 
a.  842)  and  in  Uuin  in  the  SiU.  Painm  (Lugd. 
voL  xiv.  p,  898).  It  ia  qneauonable,  however, 
whether  this  composition  u  authentic,  as  it  indi- 
cates a  much  more  peaceable  recognitiwi  die 
adoration  of  images  than  waa  the  case  in  the  time 
of  Theodorui.  It  haa  been  supposed  therefare  thai 
it  ia  the  coupoaition  of  a  TlieodanM  of  later  date. 
M.  "R  |ultfi^h.wy^Ur^  Kanfxvtrts.  A  iMaa  version 
of  this  will  be  found  in  the  BiU.  I'utr.  (Colon,  vol. 
ix.,  Paris,  vol.  ii.,  Lugd.  vol.  xiv,  p.  85U.)  Iti. 
^EyxinMii  wt(A  roS  itylov  Bafi9ofuitudou.  A  Latin 
tnnshition  waa  published  by  Lucas  Iteclierius 
(SpuiUfftMia,  vol.  iL  p.  13,  FWis,  16o9),  and  by 
Comb^  (BiU,  Cuneionat.  vol.  vii.  p.  755).  17- 
'ZyKtipuov  tU  thy  Symv  'A*6irTo\of  col  EvKfy- 
XuTTjtf  'IdMii'i^*'  dto^iymi,  pnblislied  in  a 
I^tin  version  by  Combos  {Uiid,),  1 8,  Sentu>  inrM 
ta  AmMMwa  yuarXosi  Qmuira^efiuiae^  in  the 
nnion  of  Joannea  Livindua,  published  together 
with  the  Catecbeois.  19.  QipiltUa  qmamtr 
Vita  Mceiiea,  published  in  Greek  and  Latin  by 
P.  Possinus  (Tketaunt  Amxtieut^  Paris,  1G84). 
20,  'ErKM/uor  *ii  tJ)*-  Tp/riji'  cffpsvir  t?i  Tififar 
K«^aA^f  TIM  irfiov  wpotfifiou,  published  witli  the 
version  of  ComMlis  by  Du  li'resne  (  Traiii  AutormM 
4ti  Arfdc  &  B^ituta,  Paria,  1668).  31.  Tpowdpia, 
Mi«rfv(T,  &C.  published  in  tbo  various  Greek  col- 
lections of  such  hymus.  22.  'H  fuyix^  KoXou^snf 
KUTitxTputi,  divided  into  three  parts,  the  itarifxil- 
ffts,  niivo}jyior,  and  SiSaaKoMtL  This  work  ie 
yet  unpublished.    Fabricius  {BiU,  O'tvee.  vol.  x, 

& 449,  &c)  has  a  notice  of  the  IdSS,  in  whidi  it 
extant,  a  liat  of  the  titlaa  et  the  217  discowaee 
of  which  the  work  oonststa,  and  one  of  the  dia  ■ 
oonrsea  (the  tenth)  {mnted  at  full  lea^^  Tbo 
reader  is  also  referred  to  Fabricius  (/.  c  p.  47l«  tu.) 
for  a  list  of  various  other  unpublished  works  ec 
Theodorus.  {Baronius,  /.  <.-. ;  Cave,  Nitt.  LUt.  vuL 
ii.  p.  8,  &c.;  Fabric.  /.  c.  p.  434,  tic) 

70.  TABBNNxnisia,  abbot  of  Tabenna,  was  bora 
about  A.  o.  314,  at  Latopolis  in  the  Thefaaid.  Ha 
belonged  to  a  Christian  family  of  station  aiid 
wealth.  As  his  mother  is  frequently  mratianed, 
bat  not  his  &ther,  it  would  appear  that  she  was. 
left  a  widow  while  Tbeoduns  waa  still  young.  He 
had  two  brotben,  Maearius  and  Paphnutius,  who 
were  also  monka  at  Tabenua.  Macariita  was  oldei 
than  Theodorua,  and  his  half-brother.  Theodorus 
appean  to  have  addicted  himself  to  ascetic  rules  of 
living  at  a  very  early  age.  When  not  more  than 
thirteen  or  fourteen  yean  old,  be  joined  some  re- 
duaes,  and  waa  soon  aftenrards  introdneed  10  Pa- 
chomius  at  Tabenna,  by  whom  he  waa  received 
with  great  favour,  and  under  whom  he  is  said  to 
have  made  rapid  advances  in  all  monastic  virtuea, 
His  example  senna  to  have  induced  his  mother  to 
enter  a  convent  which  Pach<Mnius  had  established. 
Notwithstanding  liis  youth,  Theodoras  waa  en- 
ployed  by  Paehonina  to  sapftly  hit  place  in  in- 
strncling  the  other  monks,  and  even  the  great 
master  himself  professed  to  duive  edificaUon  from 
the  discourses  of  his  young  disciple.  He  also  toi^ 
him  with  him,  or  "OtD|TzeS^*^J5^te^ 
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iT)«])ect  the  other  mooMtanes  which  looked  to  ttim 
as  their  Miperintendent.  When  he  was  about  thiny 
y«an  of  a)te,  Pachotniua  sppointed  him  to  lupply 
hia  plnN  in  the  monaatery  at  T«benm,  while  he 
himself  retind  to  another.     When  hii  end  ap- 

SroKched,  however,  in  order,  m  it  it  mid,  to  try  the 
umility  of  Theodonit.  he  appointed  a  man  of  the 
iiotne  of  PelmniuB  ai  hi*  saccetior.  Petroniiu  died 
not  long  anerwania,  appointing  Omsius  as  his 
■ncoeBsor.  The  tatter  loon  found  himaelf  incapable 
of  maintaining  the  diicipline  of  the  monaatery  with 
aufficient  Tigonr,  and  appointed  Theodoma  in  hi* 
room.  There  ii  extant  a  letter  of  Theodorui,  tnuia- 
lated  into  Uttin  br  St.  Jerome,  inviting  all  the 
rocln«eR  of  the  order  to  aMemble  at  a  neighhnurinfi 
moiiiutery  to  celehmte  the  featival  of  F^^iMtor, 
Thcodonis  on  varioiii  occaMimv  had  epittulary  and 
prraonal  mmmunicaiion  nith  Aihannsiua.  who  in 
aaid  to  have  manift^ated  grvat  rrgnrd  for  him. 
Ttipodomi  died  April  -7,  a.  n.  3fi7.  He  is  re- 
garded M  n  mint  by  the  finvk  Church;  hismemorj- 
lining  honoured  on  the  Ifith  of  Mav,  in  order  to 
connect  him  with  Puhomiuii.  A  hnie  eollection 
of  anniewhat  dull  atoriea  abont  Theodoru*  will  be 
found  in  Tillemont  (//ivf.  Ercln.  vol  vii.  ppt  469 
— 4fl9). 

71.  TaHSINSKL     [DlUDORl-S  TARnlNBtR,  Vol. 

I.  p.  1015.] 

72.  THiua.    [No.  32.1 

A  great  many  more  Theodori  ara  met  with, 
eKiiccinlty  in  ecelesiiuticnl  hifibirr.  As  they  linve 
not  bi'en  thought  wnrih  insiTlini;  here,  thi-  ri.'aiier 
■H  referred  ti>  the  ciital(>j;iie  In  Fnbriiiii*.  ((liU. 
(irnrc.  vol.  x.  pp.  340 — 4 1  (I,  niid  Index.)  A  liat  of 
iiveniv  of  the  name  is  given  by  DiogciicH  Ii;ii'i-tiiis 
(ii.  101).  [CP.  M.] 

TtlBODO'RTTS  (etdSMpot)'  of  ^et1nopoli^ 
wna  a  native  of  Ilemiopolls  in  the  Thelmid.  He 
wna  an  ndvocnte  ((rx°^Ri'"r'KdT)  nt  C<)ngtanti' 
iio|)le,  where  he  wrote  hi*  cnminentaries  on  the 
i)i;;eiit.  the  Code,  and  tlie  Novellae.  In  tlie  Bre- 
\i;iriiini  of  the  Novellae  he  ia  nnmed  nt  full  Icii^tli 
••  Thi<odoriis  SchoIniiiciiH,  n  Thebnn  of  llcnno- 
polin."  This  Theodonio  wni  living  as  late  ns  the 
n-ign  of  MnnriciuK.  in  whose  time,  it  was  affimiod, ' 
he  tompi'sr  d  his  Breviarium  after  the  collection  of 
Kill  Navetl.ie,  in  which  collection  appear  tiirec 
Novelhu!  of  TiWrius,  which  Theodonis  luis  not 
ticiilected.  If  Thi-odonu  of  Hermopolii  wrot«  so 
Ute.  it  is  hardly  within  the  limits  of  probability  that 
he  n-ns  the  Tjii'odonis.  profesuir  at  Constantinople, 
one  nf  those  to  whom  .lustinian  addressed  his 
fiiiistitiitinn  on  the  coiimc  of  law  ittidies  (Omnem 
ri'ipubticae  im^tme).  There  is  a  small  number  of 
fnigmenu  by  Theodortia,  which  are  placed  in  the 
niwilica  under  certain  texts  of  the  Digest! ;  but 
whether  he  commented  on  the  whole  work  is 
doubtful.  The  commentary  on  the  Code  was  a 
Hrevinrium.  cnnsiktin^  of  nbridgments  or  sum- 
ninries  of  the  Constitutions  in  the  Code,  with 
iintices  of  nimikr  passages  in  the  Code  or  the 
Novellae.  The  Breviariom  the  Novellae  exists 
complete  In  a  MS.  of  Monnt  Athos,  the  only  one  nt 
present  known.  It  has  been  published  by  Zacba- 
rine.  Aiiredotu  (pp.  1 — 163).  (Mortrenil,  HiMoire 
lit  iirmt  Byzantin,  vol.  i.)  [G. 

TIIKODO'RUS  (ectJSwfMi),  the  name  of  two 
members  of  the  family  of  the  Asdepiadae,  and  of 
■•■veral  physicians  whom  it  is  impossible  to  distin- 
)>tii«h  with  any  tolerable  degree  of  certainty : — 

1.  I'he  seventh  in  deieent  from  Aesculapius,  the 


•on  of  Cleomyttades  I.,  and  the  fntfaer  of  Soitn- 
tns  II.,  who  may  be  sur^wsed  to  han-  lired  ia  ibe 
ninth  century  B.C.    (Jo.  Txetses.  viL  Hist. 

ISj,  ID  Fabric.  BAl.  Or.  vol.  xH  p.  680,  ed.  m.) 

2.  The  eleventh  in  descent  (ram  AeacolapniS) 
the  son  of  Cleomyttades  II.,  and  the  fislher  of  S«- 
tratuB  III.,  who  lived  perhaiis  in  the  ei^th  and 
seventh  ccnturiea  B.  c.  (Poeti  EpisL  ad  Arlar.  in 
Hippocr.  Opera,  vol.  iii.  p,  770).  John  Txeties 
(loot  eit.)  niflkes  him  to  be  the  son,  not  of  CV»- 
myttndes  II..  but  of  King  Crisnmis  II.;  and  coo- 
sequently  not  the  eleventh,  hat  the  tenlli  tt  the 
family  of  the  Asclepindae. 

3.  A  physician  quoted  br  Pliny  (ff.  .V.  xx.  40, 
xxiv.  120),  who  must  therefore  have  Kved  in  or 
Mnre  the  first  century  after  Christ  Be  may 
possibly  have  been  the  aaroa  penon  as  the  pupal  of 
Athen.ieus,  who  (if  the  Athenaeut  in  qa^tion  be 
the  founder  of  the  sect  of  the  Pneamatici)  mmt 
have  lived  in  the  first  century  after  Cbrist,  (Dkf. 
Lnirt.  ii.  8.  g  104.) 

4.  THSODORUa  pHI!tCIAHL*&  [pRtSCIANrS.] 

fi.  TuaoDOKus  MoBTHioN,  whoM  fifiT-eighih 
book  (?)  it  quoted  by  Alexander  Trallianua  (L  IS. 
PL  156),  must  have  lived  in  or  before  the  atxth 
century  after  Christ,  and  is  probably  the  anoie 
person  whose  second  book  (?)  is  quoted  in  the 
same  chapter  a  few  lines  above.  Fabriciua  (BSJ. 
Lai.  iv.  12,  vol.  ii.  p,  591)  supposes  him  to  hate 
>K-en  the  same  person  as  Theodorut  Priacianaa ; 
llalW  [BiU.  Med.  PraeL  vol.  i  p.  183)  the  wae 
ai  the  phyakkn  qooted  by  Plin^*  ud  aho  tbe 
same  person  who  ia  qooted  by  Aetiuo  (iv.  1.  46. 
p.  628). 

6.  The  author  of  a  short  Latin  work,  entitled 
"  Diaeta  tive  de  Rebus  Salutaribus  Libtr,**  which 
waa  first  published  in  1533.  fbl.  Aij^t,  with 
"  Hildegardis  Pbysica,"  and  in  a  separate  fnrm  in 
1632.  8vo.  Hal.  ed.  0.  E.  Schreiner.  He  ia  gene- 
rally supposed  to  be  th«  tame  as  Theodoma  Pns- 
ciaiius,  which  may  be  correct,  but  he  appeara  to  W 
called  simply  Tieodonu  in  the  MSS.  and  editioiis 
of  his  work.  (Chottlanfa  Hamdb.  der  SiUi^ 
ku»de  /Ur  die  Aftkn  Mudiem.) 

7.  The  name  is  found  in  some  other  aneient 
authors ;  for  instance  in  AStins  in  several  plaeea, 
in  each  of  which  the  same  person  is  probably  in- 
tended. Now  the  person  quoted  by  Aetiua  (it.  2. 
91.  p.  291)  is  the  same  who  is  quoted  by  NicoUas 
MyrepsuM  (zxxvi.  138.  p.  738),  and  called  **  Ac- 
tuariuH ; "  and  as  the  title  of  "  Actuarioa  "  was 
only  in  use  nt  the  court  of  Constantinople  (see  IM. 
of  AhI.  p.  748,  b.  2d  ed.),  this  Theodoras  probably 
lived  in  the  fifth  century  afier  Christ,  and  cannot 
therefore  be  (as  Ualler  supposed)  the  fdiyaiciaii 
quoted  by  Pliny. 

8.  A  celebrated  (Ariatian  physician  at  NfahS- 
piir  in  Chorus4n,  where  one  of  the  Persian  kioga. 
either  Shapljr  [^at  Sapor)  II.  or  Bahr&m  (or  Vtf 
ruTUt)  IV.,  built  at  his  request  a  Christian  cfannrh, 
in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ.  He  wrote  a 
work  called  "  Pnndectae  Medicinae "  (Ibn  Ah! 
Osaibi'ah,  Foniet  Udalioitam  de  Chm,  Medieor. 
zi.  1.  (MS.  Arab,  in  BibLBodL);  WUatenfeM, 
GoA.  der  Arab.  Aerste,  pi  6.) 

9.  A  Jacobite  Christian  of  Antioch,  in  the 
thirteenth  century  after  Christ,  who  was  well  uc- 
quainted  with  the  Syriac  and  Latin  bmgnwea,  and 
fdso  witli  mathematics  and  other  Kienoea.  He  went 
first  to  the  court  of  *AUu-d>I>fn,  aoltin  of  theSdjnka 
in  the  kingdom  ofRtim|in,OQda  to  becnne  hiajdiy- 
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nekn  i  but  sot  nceiving  Erom  th»  prince  the  wetoome 
be  expeeWd,  ha  went  on  to  Annenia,  to  the  court 
of  ConitintiM  the  bther  of  King  Htom,  end 
aftenMidi  to  one  of  the  latin  enperan  of  Coin 
eliBtineplei  H«e  he  wu  Uwkd  with  richM  end 
honom  t  hal  after  •  tiae  he  wm  itAwi  with  a 
giwt  te  mUl  hk  Meode  and  natife  eoon- 
ti]r,and  nqMrtedpemlwoatontoni  huDC.  Tbie 
wae  lefiiied*  m  Theodomi  toi^  an  opportunitr  of 
lennng  the  atj  hj  staahh,  while  the  emperor  wm 
aboMt,  and  let  nil  Cor  Acnb  He  was,  however, 
conipeUed  by  eleeee  ef  weather  ta  pat  into  a  port 
when  the  enpinr  then  hmenadte  be,  which  had 
eueh  an  dbet  npea  TheMOtsi  that  he  pmeoned 
himmM.  (Abu  i-Faraj.  Hilt.  DynaM.  p.  S4I  ; 
I>*Hecfadot.  BU.  OneiO.) 

llaHer  bj  some  confiuion  makea  two  phyiiciane 
out  of  thia  but  Theodonui    (BiU.  Mod.  Praet. 

vol.  i.  pp.  an,  406.)  (W.  a.  g.] 

THEODO'RITS  (Oe^S^rX  artiMe.  Thii 
naiaft  Docnre  in  aemal  paniigee  of  the  ancient 
anihon,  in  lucb  a  manner  aa  to  ^iTe  riee  to  great 
diflicalUai.  Thrie  esiited,  nt  nn  cnriy  period  in 
the  hi^ory  of  Oncian  art,  a  echool  of  Sam  inn 
artiatik  to  whan  fwriooe  worica  and  inventioiu  ai» 
aweihed  in  aMhitectme,  amlptura,  and  metal-work, 
and  whoM  aames  are  Rkoeent,  Teleelet,  and  Tkeo- 
dorm.  The  geneelogioal  table  of  th«  succninon  of 
tbcM  Htiite,  according  to  the  viewm  of  Mtiller,  given 
noior  Ruoacua,  B»y  be  referred  to  at  a  Icey  to 
the  otmiDg  diecaaeioa  of  the  ancient  taetinioDiee, 
which  ie  aacoMary  in  eider  to  nake  the  aabjeet  at 
aH  intaUgiUe^ 

Fint  oif  dl,  a  aauiifeet  error  mast  be  cleared 
away.  Thiench  (^oaUa.  p.  AO),  following  Heyne 
and  Qnatranere  de  Qainey,  plaoes  thie  fiunilj 
of  artaeta  at  the  very  bt^nning  of  the  Olympiadi, 
that  it,  in  the  eighth  oentafy,  at  a  The  Mtle  aa- 
thority  for  thia  datt  ia  a  paaMga  of  Pliny  which,  ba- 
■idea  beiiy  Vilte  vagae,  coaiainc  a  decided  laiatakfc 
(U.N.  xxiT.  12.  a.  48.)  He  eaya  that  umm 
relaU  that  tlw  firat  who  invented  the  plaatie  art 
(;>faiAent)  wenRboacui  and  Theodonia,in  Samoa, 
l<mff  btijmv  iJte  BaeeluaJae  uwrp  ea^lod  fivm  Cb- 
rM<A,"  an  event  which  it  aa[^oeed  to  hare  occurred 
abont  the  SOth  Olympiad,  a.  c.  660 ;  and  he  then 
proeeeda  to  lelnte  now.  when  Deraaratna  fled  from 
that  eily  into  Italy,  he  was  accompanied  by  the 
modellera  {fielor*^  Eueheir  and  Eugraramus,  and 
io  the  art  wae  bnti^t  into  Italy.  Now,  in  the 
whole  a(  thia  peeoige,  Pliny  ia  apeaking  of  ^AuMm 
in  the  Kteial  eenae  «f  the  word,  modo&mg  im  dag, 
not  in  the  aeeondary  aenae,  which  it  oflm  baa  in 
the  (Jnek  writen,  ef  e<uti»g  m  mekU;  hnt  it  ia 
quite  in  accordance  with  his  mode  of  using  hia 
aiithoritiea,  that  he  should  hare  understood  the 
auienMnIa  of  theae  writers  vho  ascribed  to  Rhoe- 
cas  and  tlteadctaa  tha  invmtiaii  of  jilaatin  In  the 
ktier  aaua,  aa  if  they  bad  been  aicant  in  the 
former.  Having  thna  follen  into  the  mistake  of 
miking  theae  artiste  the  inventnra  of  modellinff,  he 
woe  enapelled  to  place  them  cannidembtr  earlier 
than  Eocbeir  and  Eugnunmui,  by  whom  that  art 
waa  mad  to  ba»a  been  bvooght  into  Italy.  Even 
if  tUa  taplanatiaa  ba  donhtad,  the  atateaient  of 
niay  omM  b*  laoaiTad,  Inawnaeh  aa  it  is  incon- 
sittent  wiA  other  and  better  teatimoniea,  and  is 
rniirely  nnconfirmed ;  for  the  paange  in  which 
Plato  mentisaM  Theodonia  in  common  with  Dae- 
dolas  (/on,  p.  ASS,  a.)  has  no  chronologicil  refer- 
ence at  all,  bat  the  nanea  of  eminent  artists  are 


thera  parpoiely  taken  at  random.  The  blundering 
aoeount  of  Athenagoras  (  Liyttl.  pro  dritt.  1 4.  p.  60, 
ad.  Dechair),  that  Theodoms  o/  Afitfhu,  in  con- 
jnnotion  with  Daedalus,  invented  the  arts  of  sutnary 
andmodelling(fc»4ptwrMroiirTiiriti'  koI  trAatrmnfr) 
scareety  deaerrea  to  he  nwntiomd,  exci-pt  that  it 
may  pnhaps  be  regarded  aa  bivolTing  a  tradition  of 
acane  valae,  because  it  indicates  the  coaat  of  Asia 
Minor  >aa  one  scene  of  the  ardatic  activity  of 
Theodorna.  We  peocni  therefore  to  the  positive 
teatimmies  reapecting  these  artists. 

The  meat  defhiitely  chronological  of  these  testi- 
monies ate  the  pasangea  in  which  Hendetaa  nten* 
tions  Theodomi  as  the  maker  the  silver  cratfr 
which  Croesns  sent  to  Delphi  (i.  SI),  and  of  the 
celebrated  ring  of  Polycratei  (iii.  41).  Now  wv 
learn  from  Herodotns  that  the  silver  crnter  was 
already  at  Delphi  when  the  temple  wns  bunit,  iti 
OL  56,  1,  B.C.  546;  and  Polycmtes  was  put  to 
death  in  01. 64.  3,  b.  c  5-2-2.  Again,  with  respect 
to  hia  identity,  far  this,  as  well  as  his  date,  is  a 
point  to  be  ascertained;  in  both  paasnges  Herodo- 
tna  makes  Theodoras  a  Samian,  and  in  the  Littt'r 
he  calls  hira  the  son  of  Teleclea  ;  in  both  it  is  im- 
plied that  ho  wae  an  ardst  of  high  reputation ;  and, 
m  the  foimer,  Hemdotos  expresdy  itates  that  he 
believed  the  tradition  which  ascribed  the  cmtcr 
to  Theedoma,  because  the  work  did  not  app«>ar  to 
be  of  a  common  order  (trvyrvx^")-  pAiiganias 
(riii.  14.  §  5.  s.  8]  also  mentions  the  ring  of  Poly- 
cmtes aa  the  work  of  Theodoras,  whom  he  nlui 
oalla  a  Samian  and  the  son  of  Tdedea,  and  to 
whom.  Id  conjnnetion  with  Rhoecat,  the  son  of 
PhiUens,  he  ascribe*  the  first  invention  of  the  art 
of  fiising  bronse  or  copper,  and  eoiting  statute 

ff»ro).  There  appears  here  to  be  a  difficulty  as 
to  the  distinct  apecilic  meaning  of  the  two  verba : 
bnt  the  true  meaning  is,  that  RhoecM  and  Theo- 
dorna invented  the  art  of  casting  figures,  and  at 
the  same  time  made  improvements  in  the  proraM  of 
mixing  copper  and  tin  to  form  bronze  ;  na  we  learn 
from  another  paange  (x.  38.  §  3.  s.  6),  in  which 
Pausnniaa  states  that  he  has  already,  ia  a  former 
part  of  his  woric  (that  is,  in  the  posange  just  cited) 
mentioned  Rhoecns,  ^e  son  of  PhilaeuB,  and  Theo- 
donia, the  son  of  Telocle*,  aa  those  who  invented 
the  proceaa  of  melting  broiiKe  more  accurately,  and 
who  first  cast  it  (robf  tiipivras  ;c<(AKbt'  h  rh 
ht^ivrtfiov  rnCw  «at  ix^y*vaaj>  oCrot  wpwrm). 
In  atill  another  paaaage  (iiL  12.  |  8.  a.  10)  htt 
makes  the  atatement  respecting  the  fuiiug  and 
catting  of  metal,  but  in  a  ulightly  diRerent  form  ; 
namely,  that  Theodorua  of  Snmot  was  the  first 
who  discovered  the  an  of  fusing  iron,  and  of 
making  statues  of  it  (ti  Vfwrot  Siax^'u  aiti^pDV 
•Spt  Kol  AydAjuora  cfv*  a.i>Tm  vXdvw).  lleru 
nothing  ifl  said  of  Rhoecai,  nor  of  Telede* ;  and  it 
is  also  weith  while  to  observe  thnt  we  hnve  hero 
an  example  of  the  use  of  a-Atfffai  in  the  sense  which 
we  supposed  abov<^  to  hare  misled  Plinr. 

There  is  another  set  of  paamgea,  in  which  rarinus 
architectural  works  are  attributed  to  thow  artists. 
Ilerodotua  (iii.  60),  apeaking  of  the  temple  of  llera 
at  Samoa  as  the  greatest  known  in  hia  time, 
that  iu  architect  was  Rhoecns.  the  son  of  Phileaa, 
a  native  of  the  itiand ;  and  Vitruviua  (vii.  Pnef. 
§  1*2).  mentions  Theodoms  at  the  author  of  a  work 
on  the  same  temple.  Pliny  (/f.  N.  xxivi.  13. 
s.  1 9.  §  3),  in  dewrribing  the  celebrated  I^mnian 
labyrinth^  says  that  iu  architects  ^ct«  ii(iu1i% 
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Rhoecu,  ind  Theodonu.  (Comp.  xxziv.  6,  ■.  19. 
I  22,  wbwe  the  common  mding  pUcM  the  Uby- 
rlnth  ftt  Stmot;  but  thia  b  tiMij  cometad  > 
chaii||«  ia  the  punctiution,  propoeed  h;  MUUet  in 
hi*  jf^pHMfwH,  p.  99,  sod  Adopted  by  SiUig,  in  hie 
edition  of  Pliny ;  namely^  ITuodonu,  ^  labfrm- 
AbuN  fiat,  Sami  ipm  tm  am  fitiit:  it  it,  however, 
jau  St  likely  that  the  mistake  ii  Plinj^  o¥m, 
or,  that  it  mt  made  by  a  copyist ;  tee  below), 
AiMthor  aichitectanl  work,  atcribod  to  Theodonu. 
mm  the  old  Sciaa  at  Sparta,  at  we  learn  fnm  the 
■ame  patiage  in  whitih  Pautaniai  mentiont  hm  at 
tbeinventor  <tf  OMttog  in  iron  (Ui.  IZ  |  8.  ■.  10). 
He  it  alto  connected  with  the  erection  of  the  crie- 
bratcd  temple  of  Artemia  at  Epheaut  by  an  in- 
tereatiii);  ttvdition,  recorded  by  Dingenea  Liil>rliiit 
(ii.  103>.  that  Theodonu  advited  the  laying  down 
of  eharcoal-eindm  beneaUi  the  fimndatiop  of  the 
tem^  m  a  remedy  i^init  the  dampnen  of  the 
nte :  here  he  it  calW  a  Samiao,  and  the  ton  of 
Rfaoeciia. 

lABtly,  the  nauiee  of  Theodonu  and  Teleclea  are 
eonnecled  with  the  faiatory  of  the  ancient  wooden 
atatuea  in  a  very  curioiu  manner.  Diodorut  (i.  Stt), 
in  relating  the  varioui  daimi  act  up  by  the  £gyp- 
tiana  to  be  conaidered  the  inatnutora  of  the  Orrnkt 
in  philoaophy,  acience,  and  art.  tella  na  thflt  ther 
ataerted  that  the  moat  celebmted  of  the  ancient 
ttatnariet,  Teieclea  and  1'heodorua,  die  aont  of 
Rhoecn^  lived  &  long  time  in  £gypt ;  and  that  they 
told  the  following  ttorj'  reapecting  the  wooden 
atatue  ((^ww)  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  which  thnae 
artiata  made  for  the  Samiana.  Uf  thia  tUtne,  Te- 
leclea made  the  one  half  in  Samoa,  while  t)ie  other 
half  wBi  made  by  hit  brother  Theodorua  at  Kphe- 
aua;  and,  when  the  two  pnru  wen  placed  toge- 
ther, they  agreed  at  exactly  at  if  the  whole  bMly 
had  been  made  by  one  perton ;  a  renit  which  the 
Egyptiana  ascribed  to  the  fact,  that  thrir  rulea  of 
art  had  been  learnt  by  Teleclea  and  Theodonu. 
With  thu  tradition  we  may  connect  one  preterved 
by  Pliny,  that  Tbcodoma  of  Stunot  waa  the  in- 
ventor of  certain  toola  uted  in  working  wood, 
namely,  tbe«orata,Ueait,A>rmit^  and  ebtiH.  (Plin. 
//.  N.  rii.  56.  t.  i7.  ) 

Now,  in  conaidering  the  oonclotiona  which  are 
to  be  drawn  from  nil  thia  evidence,  it  it  aa  well 
tirat  to  exclude  the  aaaertion  of  Thiersch,  that 
there  were  two  artiata  of  the  name  of  Teleclea, 
which  mta  on  no  other  ground  than  the  neceisity 
of  ki^thening  out  the  genealogy  in  order  to  aiiit 
the  too  ewly  date  which  he  hat  aasumed  for 
Rhoecua,  Ho  makes  Rhoecua,  with  his  aona  Te- 
leclea and  Theodorua,  flouriah  at  the  banning  of 
the  Olynpiada,  and  then,  neatly  two  centuriet 
hiter,  he  oamea  to  aoother  Teteem,  with  hia  eon 
Tbeodoraa,  the  artist  who  lived  in  die  lime  of 
Polycratet. 

The  real  queationi  to  be  determined  are  these. 
Were  Theodonis.  the  son  of  Rhoecua,  and  Theo- 
dorua, the  aon  of  Teleclea,  different  persons,  or  the 
same?  If  the  finmer,  was  the  one  Theodonu, 
namely,  the  aon  ef  RhoMoa,  the  Mme  at  Theodoma, 
the  brother  of  Teleclea,  and  was  thit  Teleclea  the 
same  aa  the  father  of  the  other  Theodorus  ?  If 
these  questions  be  answered  in  the  affirmative, 
little  difficulty  remains  in  adopting  the  genealogy 
of  MUller,  at  given  nnder  Rhoxcus. 

If  the  fint  M  these  questions  can  be  attitfactotilr  , 
answered,  the  others  are  eaaily  dispoaed  o£  And 
hare,  in  the  lirat  ^ace,  the  above  teaUmoniea  can 


hardly  be  expUned  on  any  other  gnpporitioo  than 
that  there  eziated  distinct  usditiotu  lespeetiiig  two 
different  SaniiD  artisu  of  the  name  of  Theedonu, 
the  one  the  eon  of  Rhoecns  and  the  Wutker  of 
Teledes,  and  the  other  the  too  oTTeledM.  For 
the  fomter,  we  have  the  patsages  in  Dioftenes  and 
Diodoraa  ;  for  the  latter,  one  peaaage  of  Heradotat 
and  two  of  Pananniaa  ;  and  beaidet  tbcee,  there  b 
one  paaaage  of  Herodotua,  one  of  Plato,  one  of 
Paosanioa,  one  of  Vitmviua,  and  (oar  of  Pliny,  in 
which  Theodecss  ia  mentioned,  withoat  Ua  fathett 
nanae,  but,  ia  aeariy  ereiy  inataaen,  aa  a  Saaiaa, 
and  nt  cloaely  cmiaected  with  Rbeacoa.  (Kaoonr, 
the  welUcnown  fiwte,  of  the  alternate  eneceniaa  of 
nnmea,  and  the  heralitnry  tnmtinisuon  of  art.  to 
Orecinn  families,  must  not  be  left  out  of  the  consi- 
deration. On  the  other  hand,  if  we  eappeae  only 
one  Tbeodoma,  we  mutt  attome  that  Diagenei 
made  ofle^dtccided  miatake,  and  IModorM  two. 
namely,  in  making  Teledes  and  Theodoraa  aona  of 
Rhoecua;  or  elae  we  must  have  recourse  to  tbe 
■till  more  arbitiary  and  imuvbable  aof^waitien, 
that  this  one  and  only  Tbeodania  waa  the  ami  of 
Teledes,  nnd  the  grandson  of  Rhoecns.  The  con- 
duaion  adopted  by  Mr.  Orote  {HMorjf  vf  Grant, 
vol  iv.  p.  1 32 ),  that  there  waa  oidy  one  Tbeodona, 
namely,  the  son  of  Rhoecns,  ia  the  leaat  probablr 
of  all,  aa  it  compels  ua  to  reject  the  poeitiTe  alate- 
menta,  which  make  him  the  aen  of  Teleclea.  and 
therefore,  the  potitive  evideiieB  doaa  not  enaUe  at 
to  verify^  hiatheory,aa  he  namriie  of  thegenealogiea 
of  MUller  and  Thiench.  A  poMttre  arpiment  f« 
diadnguiabii^  the  two  'Hieoaori  hat  baen  derived 
from  a  cwipariaon  of  the  paaaage  in  which  Pan- 
aaniaaapeakaof  thebronae  statue  of  Night, aaeribed 
to  Rhoecns,  as  being. of  the  rudest  woifanaiMhip 
(x.  S&  I  8.  h  6),  with  that  in  whidi  Herodoiu 
descnibes  the  crater  made  hj  Tbcodoms  aa  a  woric 
of  no  com  noon  order  (i.  51).  Snaly,  it  ia  ugaed. 
there  could  not  be  so  gnat  a  difliuence  iti  the 
worka  of  tbe  father  and  the  aon,  and  mach  leea  can 
it  l>e  accounted  for,  if  we  tuppoae  Rhoecua  and 
Theodorua  to  have  been  strictly  eontemponuy. 
There  is  perfa^  eone  foree  in  ma  atgnnant,  hat 
it  can  hardly  be  con^md  deciuve. 

It  may  also  be  obaerved  that,  in  noDe  of  the 
paaaagea,  in  which  the  architectural  woib  of  Thet^ 
doruB  are  referred  to,  ia  he  called  the  son  of 
I'eleclee,  while,  on  the  other  hand,  the  name*  of 
Rhoecua  and  Theodorus  are  dotely  ataociated  in 
these  worka  \  facts  which  auggeat  the  hypotheaia 
that,  while  the  dder  Theodoras  fdlowed  chiefiy 
the  arehitectoral  branch  of  his  fiither^s  pitrfeaaion, 
the  younger  devoted  himself  to  the  developnent 
of  the  art  of  working  in  metal.  MttUer  lua  at- 
tempted  alao  to  draw  a  pomtive  cmcluaon  le^ucUi^ 
the  dstea  of  tbeae  artiata  from  the  baildii^  eat 
which  they  are  laid  to  have  been  engaged.  IW 
Heraenm  at  Samoa  ia  referred  to  by  Herodotai  in 
Biich  a  way  aa  to  imply,  not  only  that  it  was  one 
of  the  moat  andent  of  the  great  temples  then  ex- 
isting, but  alto  that  it  bad  been,  at  kaat  in  part, 
erected  befen  the  S7th  Olympiad)  aad  hence 
MUUor  pboea  EUioeco*  lUMUt  OL  SA,  whidi  agyeee 
very  well  with  ^e  time  at  which  hu  tappeaed 
gnundaon  Theodorut  flouriahed,  namely,  in  the 
reigna  of  Croetoi  and  Polycratet.  Thit  alao  s^reea 
with  the  story  told  by  Dii^nea  of  tbe  connection 
of  the  first  Theodoras,  the  aon  of  Rhoecua,  with  the 
hying  of  the  foundation  of  the  temple  <^  Artemis 
at  Ephesus,  which  wia  probahlj  connsDCcd  aboU 
DigiUzea  by  VjOOglC 
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lb  c.  600.  [CHBRfiiPBON.J  Tlie  nnt  pnbable 
condtiiion,  then,  (for  anything  like  ceruinty  ii 
clearly  unatuiiwble,)  we  think  to  be  tliia :  that 
the  gmtalagy  koA  dstea  prm  nnder  Rhoeeus  ue 
tolerably  correct :  that  Rhtwcnt  wat  the  tDTcntor 
of  th»  onUDg  of  BMtala,  and  that  thli  art  mw 
cairied  on  1^  die  family  of  which  he  wat  the  head : 
that  Rhoceoa  and  hit  mr  Theodoms  erected  the 
Heraeam  and  the  Lemniui  labyrinth,  and  that  the 
latter  laid  the  foandation  of  the  temple  of  Artemii : 
that  the  Tbeodonu  devoted  hinaelf  more 

espeo^y  to  the  tMMk  of  perfecting  the  art  of  caating 
tnetali,  and  that  Uiis  i«  the  i«uon  why  he,  rather 
than  other  memben  of  the  ftmily,  ia  mentioned, 
with  RhoecuK  at  the  bead  of  that  faranch  of  art ; 
and  that  to  this  yoanger  Theodorus  ihoald  bo 
Hkcribed  the  tilver  crater  of  Ommm  and  the  rii^of 
Fdyctalea.  We  are  quHe  aware  of  eome  minor 
objectioaa  to  this  tbemy,  which  remain  nmnawered; 
but  the  rabject,  interwting  aa  it  ia,  both  critically 
and  biatorictJly,  has  already  been  punned  airaoat 
beymd  the  proper  limita  of-thia  article. 

Another  question,  important  in  the  early  biatnry 
of  Greek  art,  ariiea  out  of  the  itatenienu  respecting 
these  Samian  artists,  namdy*  how  fat  they  were 
aSected  by  foreign  inflnenee.  The  story  told  by 
the  Egyptians,  and  repeated  by  Diodoma,  must  be 
receired  with  great  cauUon  ;  but  even  thoae,  who 
contend  most  strongly  for  the  native  origin  of 
Greek  art,  admit  that  Teledes  and  Theodorus  may 
have  learnt  some  mechanical  pmceasee  from  the 
Egyptiana.  Bat  the  fitct  ia^  that  the  point  involved 
in  ttw  story  relatas  not  so  much  to  mechanical 
pnceana  as  to  mlea  of  proportion ;  for,  in  order  to 
aecompliah  the  resnlt  atated,  tht  preciee  proportions 
nf  the  human  figure  must  have  been  setncd  by  rule, 
aa  well  aa  the  precise  attitude;  and  the  question  is, 
whether  the  Greeks,  at  this  early  penod,  had  esta- 
blished snch  rules  of  proportion  iudependentiy  of 
the  Egyptians.  On  tiie  other  hand,  the  statements 
with  respect  to  the  invention  of  metal-casting 
make  it  of  purely  native  origin  ;  whereas  we  know 
that  it  cxialed  Irag  before,  among  the  PhoenidanB, 
for  tha  two  hmm  pilars  and  variotu  veosell  of 
Sohmon's  tan^  an  expnedy  said  to  haw  been 
cast  in  earthen  numUa  by  Phoenioaa  artists. 
{ 1  Kn^  vu.  46.)  Now,  when  we  remember  that 
an  extensive  eonmefce  waa  carried  on  in  very  eariy 
times  by  tiio  PfaoenicianB  in  the  Levant  and  the 
Aegean,  and  also  that  Samoa  ia  said  to  have  been 
the  ewKatt  Otociatt  maritime  itate  ia  thoae  parte, 
H  strong  prehalriHty  ia  aahbUAed,  that  arta  already 
existing  in  ^ypt  and  Phoentda  nay  have  been 
tnuisferred  to  Swno*.  The  full  diacuschm  of  these 
questions  belongs  to  the  general  history  of  Oreek 
art;  we  will  here  only  add  that  we  believe  the 
Egyptian  and  Phoeniciau  influence  on  Greece  in 
eu^  timea  to  hava  been  lately  an  mveh  ■nderndned 
aa  it  waa  foimeriy  oxiggarated. 

It  only  remaina  to  explain  one  or  two  points 
connected  with  the  works  ascribed  to  these  artists. 

Besides  the  ailver  crater  presented  by  Croesvs  to 
the  Dclphianst  tiierc  was  a  golden  one  found  by 
Alexander  among  tha  treuinres  of  the  Porsian 
kings,  which  waa  also  aaid  to  br  the  work  of 
Thtwdnms  of  Samoa.  (Amynt.  ap,  Ath.  xir.  p. 
515,  a.) 

With  mpect  to  tho  ring  of  Polycrates,  it  has 
been  much  disputed  whether  the  stono  in  it  was 
engraved  or  not.  The  words  of  Hcrodotn*  (iii  41, 
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iowm,  fyyov  SI  k.  t.  A.)  wSl,  we  think,  bear  either 
meaning.  Of  course  no  great  weight  can  be 
aasigned  to  the  atatementa  of  later  writers,  each 
as  Strabo  (ziv.  p.688X  PUMiniaa  (Le.),  PMux 
{V.  100),  and  Clemens  (/VoCnpf.  iii.  p.  247,  ed. 
SyllnuvX  who  aseert  that  it  was  engraved,  any 
more  than  to  that  of  Pliny,  who  aaya  that  it  was 
not,  and  that  the  art  of  gem-engraving  was  inventM 
many  yews  later.  {H.  N.  xxxvil  4.)  This  last 
statement  can  be  pontively  oontiadicted,  so  for  aa 
the  East  is  concenwdi  by  the  account  of  AanmVi 
breast-plate  {End.  xzviii.  17— SI),  in  which  not 
only  were  Uie  precious  atonea  engraved,  but  they 
were  "  Ufa  Uu  enffrtuimfft  of  a  tiginl ;  and  other 
evidence  might  be  adduced  to  prove  the  veiy  early 
nse  of  engraved  aeal-ringt  in  the  East.  Some  evi- 
doice  that  the  art  was  known  in  the  islands  of  the 
Aegean,  and  partieulaHy  in  Samoa,  even  befon  the 
time  of  Polycnvte^  ia  fomidied  by  the  tradition 
titat  the  fother  of  Pythagoras  n-as  an  engraver  of 
•eat-rings,  9(un-vAio7A£foi  (Diog.  viii.  1  t  Mnh- 
fUKCHUK),  and  there  is  another  tradition  which 
would  prove  that  it  bad  been  introduced  at  Athens 
in  the  time  of  Solm.  (Diog.  i.  57.)  Jjastiy,  with 
respect  to  branie  Matnes  by  Theodorus,  Pansaniaa 
expressly  says  that  he  knew  of  none  snch  (x.  38. 
§3.s.6);  but  Pliny,  on  the  contrary  {II.  X. 
xsiiv.  8.  s.  1 9.  §  22),  tells  us  that  the  same  Theo- 
doras, who  made  the  hibyrinth,  cast  in  bronse  a 
slatue  of  himself,  which  was  equally  celebrated  for 
the  excellence  of  the  likeness  and  for  Its  minute 
HM.  It  held  a  file  in  the  right  hand,  and  a  little 
quadriga  in  the  left,  the  whole  being  so  small  as  to 
be  covered  by  the  wings  of  a  fly,  «^ich  fonned  a 
part  of  die  work  (tmtae  parvUaHs  vt  totem  ram 
cmmMqve  et  avr^am  intigeret  alu  limmi  fiwlit 
MHuca).  It  la  obvions  Uiat  a  work  like  this  could 
not  befons  to  tha  Me  of  Croesns  and  Polycrates. 
Such  prodDctioni  of  patient  ingenuity  were  made  at 
a  later  period,  as  by  MtnuiciDK) ;  and,  craudeT' 
ing  how  common  a  name  Theodoras  was,  it  seema 
very  probable  that  there  may  have  been,  at  home 
period,  an  attiat  of  the  name,  who  made  such  minnte 
woffca,  and  that  aome  thougfatleea  transcriber  baa 
introduced  the  words  ■*  mi  IdigrviUumtfaeiL'" 

To  aum  np  the  whole,  it  aaama  probable  that 
there  were  two  and  en  t  'Samian  aitista  named 
Theodoras,  namely :  — 

1,  The  son  of  Rhoecns.  and  brother  of  Teledea, 
flourished  about  8.  c.  600,  and  was  an  architect,  a 
sutuary  in  bnmxe,  and  a  sculptor  in  wood.  Ha 
wrote  a  work  on  the  Hememn  at  Samoa,  in  tha 
erection  of  which  it  may  therefore  be  supposed  that 
he  waa  engaged  aa  well  aa  hia  fother.  Or,  con- 
sidering the  time  which  such  a  building  would 
occupy,  the  treatise  may  perhaps  be  ascribed  to  the 
younger  Theodorus,  He  waa  also  engucd.  with 
hit  mther,  in  the  eicctian  of  the  kbyrinta  of  Lem- 
una ;  and  he  prepared  the  foundation  af  the  temple 
of  Artemis  at  Ephesus.  We  would  also  ascribe 
to  him  tho  old  iSSnos  at  Sparta.  In  conjunction 
with  his  brother  Telecles,  he  mado  the  wooden 
statue  of  Apollo  Pythias  for  the  Samianaj  according 
to  the  fixed  rules  of  the  hieratic  etyle. 

2.  The  sou  of  Telecles,  nephew  of  the  elder 
Theedonia,  and  grandson  of  Rhoems,  flourished 
about  R  c.  560,  in  the  times  of  Croesus  and  Poly- 
crates, and  obtained  snch  renown  as  a  statuary  in 
bronse,  that  the  invention  of  that  art  was  ascribed 
to  him,  in  conjunction  with  hia  gnndfother.  Ha 
alao  pnctised  the  arts  of  engfanngmatala  fT^pt»> 
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Tunf,  eaalaiuru)^  ami  of  gem-engimving ;  his  wvtkt 
ill  ihoM  ilFiianmeaU  being  the  gold  lud  uhvr  era- 
ten  nwntioned  abovti,  and  the  ring  of  PoIyentM. 
( For  tho  diflennt  vieiri  of  nodern  writen  mpect- 
ing  thna  artiitt,  mo  Sillig,  GU.  Atiif.  a.  m.  T^e- 
c/m,  Tbto-lnrui ;  Miiller,  ^raUo^  d.  KmuI.  ftf  35. 
n.l,  :>.%n.,60,  70,  n.4,  86.  ii.  1. 1,  97,  ii.  3,  15!){ 
Biihr.  ad  lltrod.  U.  ee.) 

Then  were  wvual  htor  artieU  of  the  MW 
luuna :  — 

'i.  An  Arrive  iciilplor,  llio  ton  of  Pone,  made 
a  statue  nf  Niiriii  the  ion  of  Andromidaif  whieb 
wiu  dedicated  by  the  people  of  Ilermione,  as  we 
1»uii  from  an  extant  inscription,  the  character  of 
which  as  well  as  the  nature  of  the  work,  an  hono- 
rific statue  of  a  private  individual)  lead  to  the  con- 
cluKiou  that  the  artist  lived  at  a  eompaiatively  late 
period.  (Dockfa,  Cw^.  rater.  No.  11»7  {  VVdcker, 
K-uiUUalL,  1 8-J7,  No.  113  ;  R.  Roehette,  LMn  « 
M.  StAom,  pp.  415,  416,  -:d  «d.} 

4.  A  Kulptor  or  mudellcr,  of  unknown  time, 
made  the  celebrated  bat-relief^  known  as  the  TaiuUit 
//uHU,  as  appear*  from  an  inaeription  on  iu  back, 
which  runs  thus,  eEOAOPHO^HITEXNH,  that  is 
StiAi^m  4  T^x*^'  (I^brs,  Jiiaa,  Mmi.  1843, 
vol.  ii,  p.  355  ;  Jahn,  in  Gerhard's  AnAHoi.  Zei- 
fanff,  vol.  i.  p.  302  ;  K.  Uochette,  LcUre  a  AI. 
Sdujm,  p.4I(>,  -id  ed.) 

o.  A.  Theban  sutuary*  mentioned  by  UiiK/enes 
I.ii(-rtjus,iii  hislistof  peraom  of  the  name  (ii.  104). 
Nothing  more  is  known  of  him,  nor  of  the  tlirmi 
other  painters  whose  names  are  found  in  tho  same 

llMt. 

\  pninter  mentioned  by  Pobjmon  (Uiog.  I.e.), 

7.  .\a  Athenian  painter*  mentioned  by  lleiw- 
dutns.  (Ding,  Le.) 

8.  An  t^euaa  punter,  mentioned  by  Theo- 
phaiies,  in  his  work  on  painting,  (Diog;  Lc.) 

fl.  .\.  painter,  whose  naint  is  conUiiied  in  Plinj  's 
list  of  those  who  were  yrimit  yruxiuu  {U.N, 
XXXV.  8.  s.  40.  $  40),  and  who  may  very  probably 
be  identlva)  with  one  of  the  three  mentionsd  by 
IMogenea,  Pliny  ascribed  to  him  the  following 
works: — &  iRua^vafctii,  which  appears  to  mean 
an  aglets  anointing  himself  ;  the  murder  of  Cl}- 
teninestra  and  Apgisthui  by  (JmttHi  ;  the  Troj;ui 
War,  a  composition  on  several  pnnrle,  preserved  at 
Rome  ill  the  portico  of  Philip  ;  Cassandra,  also  at 
Ronw,  in  the  temple  of  Concord  (comp.  Welcker, 
tut  PkHnttr.  Imaj/.  p.  439)  j  ZnMiiiint  H/iicuri  coi/i- 
kuUem,  which  ought  perhaps  to  be  read  like  the  simi- 
lar passaiie  a  little  abave  (In.  s.  36.  g  10)  Leuutio- 
nem  jtwturem ;  and  king  Demetriui.  This  last 
w(irk,  if  >L  piirtniit  taken  from  life,  would  place  t)ie 
anist's  date  at.  or  a  little  bef»r«.  8.  i;.  3U0. 

1(1,  A  iiiiinian  painter,  the  disciple  of  Nico- 
stheiies,  mentioned  by  Pliny  in  hie  liiit  of  those 
painters  who  were  aois  ijptiAU§  tpiikm,  in  tram- 
cun»  lamen  dkaidi.  (//.  .V.  xuv.  1 1,  s.  40.  i 
4i.)  [H.S.] 

THEODO'SI US.  Thisable  geneml,  from  whom 
descended  a  line  of  Roman  emperors,  after  having 
acquired  a  great  military  reputation,  was  sent 
A.  D.  367  by  Volentinian  L  to  drive  away  the 
PicU  and  Scots,  who  were  ravaging  Britain.  Theo- 
dosius  Grossed  the  straiti  from  Boulogne  with  his 
troops  of  ileruV,  Batavians,  Jovii,  and  Victon-s, 
and  kiided  at  Sandwich.  On  his  rood  to  London 
he  defleated  several  hordes  of  the  barbarian  in- 
vaders I  and  tho  cititne  of  London,  who  were 
dssptirbg  of  their  Hfety,  gladly  received  bim 
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witUa  tbeir  walla.  After  eetabliihiny  lader  sad 
ooafidancr,  he  contnonced  his  opentUosv  ^pioss 
the  invader*,  and  ia  two  campaigns  deand  the 
province  of  ite  savage  enemies,  and  rapaiied  mad 
strengthened  the  military  positions  He  dreve 
tho  Caledonians  to  the  ntftkem  partof  the  island, 
and  formed  a  provinoe  or  proviaoial  diviaiMi  •t 
Vaientia,  or  Valentiniaiiat  w  named  ia  haouar  ef 
Valentmian.  Tki»  tmet  oampaeed  tba  conntiy 
between  the  wall  of  SevAas  ud  thm  msrpMrt  U 
Antoniaoa,  which  Tbeodoeius  noOTerad  him  the 
enemy.  Tho  history  of  these  campaigpa  ia  re- 
corded by  Ammianns  AtaiMllinus  (xnviL  8,  uriiL 
3).  Claudian  leads  us  to  infer  that  Tbaoduaiw 
also  pursued  tbo  eneauee  of  Heme  mi  tli«  aumy 
seas  of  tfae  North ;  and  the  Orkneya  wad  Thale 
were  stained  with  the  bhwd  <^  the  Picia  aod  the 
Saxons.    </»  Qml.  Om.  Hwntt.  81.  ftc) 

Thcodoaius,  on  his  return  from  Britain  a.  d. 
370,  was  rewarded  for  his  servieee  with  the  sank  of 
masbir-general  of  the  cavalry,  and  beii^  aUlioDed 
on  the  L'pp«  Danube*  he  dofaalad  tha  Aiemiot. 
In  A.  A.  37*2*  FirmuB,  a  Moor,  tba  em  of  Habal  er 
Nalnl,  the  moat  powetM  ef  tho  Momtish  prfams 
who  professed  obedienoe  to  the  sovoRignty  of  Rosae, 
revolted  against  the  Roman  authority  |  and  the 
natives,  who  were  exasperated  at  thti  tyrumT  of 
Count  Roman  UK,  the  governor  of  AIKcm,  joliMd  ibe 
standard  of  Pinnns.    The  Moorish  ohiefWin  pliw- 
dered  Caesarea,  on  tho  site  of  tho  modem  Algiers 
Olid  made  himself  master  of  Mauritania  and  Nu- 
miditt  ;  and  be  is  said  to  have  assiiiasd  Uw  title  of 
king.  Romanus  being  unable  M  oppooe  this  active 
enemy,  Theodosius  was  seat  to  Africa  about  the 
dose  of  373  or  lbe  brginolag  of  373.    He  mUled 
fr^ini  the  Rhone  and  landed  at  Igilgiliai  before  the 
MuoHiih  chief  heard  of  his  coming.    The  fint  shf 
(if  Theodosius  was  to  orreat  Romanus,  whoae  ual- 
adininistcotion  was  considered  to  be  the  cauae  «f 
the  revolt.    The  campaign  against  Finaus  ia  re- 
corded by  Ammianas  (xxix.  fr)  ia  a  laug.  asoet 
confused,  and  oonupt  chapter,  ont  of  lAidi  Oibbna 
has  extracted  a  nanadve.    Fimiiu  had  tba  can- 
ning and  treachery  of  Jugurtha,  and  TheodMtas 
dismayed  all  the  talents  of  Metellus,  in  his  nege- 
tiations  with  the  Moor,  and  in  persuit  of  hioi 
through  a  country  which  presented  niMxpected 
difficulties  to  Rguhr  troops.    Pinauo  at  last  tied 
to  Igmaien,  king  of  Urn  Imdomi  •  people  of 
whose  positioa  Aauniauw  gives  »»  indintion. 
Igniaxen  was  summoned  to  surrender  Finauk,  aiid 
after  having  felt  ^  Roman  poww,  and  the  ron- 
sei^uences  of  refusal,  he  determined  to  give  hiia 
up    Kirrons  encaped  by  a  volunury  death.  He 
first  made  himself  drunk,  and  while  hia  guards 
ware  asleep,  hanged  himwlf  by  a  tofm^  whkfa  ha 
fixed  to  a  nail  io  the  wall   The  dead  body  was 
given  up  to  TheodoMus,  who  led  his  troops  hack  to 
Sitifis.    In  the  reign  of  Valens,  x.  u.  S/li,  Theo- 
dosius was  beheaded  at  Carthage.    The  cause  of 
his  execution  is  unknown.    (Gibbon,  DaeUma  amd 
FiiUy  vuL  iv,  e.  '25  ;  Tilieraont,  Ilubm  tk*  Km- 
peretm,  vol,  v.,  where  all  the  authcmties  are  referred 
to.)  [O.  L.] 

THEODO  SIUS  l.,wtis  the  son  of  Theodouus 
who  restored  Britain  to  the  empire,  and  was  be- 
headed at  Carthage.  The  famUy  of  Theodosius 
was  Spanish,  aiid  the  future  empelw  was  bora  m 
Spain,  about  a.  d.  346,  as  soma  say  at  Italica,  tha 
birth-place  of  Tnjan,  thoogh  sther  authoriliee  say 
that  he  was  a  native  of  Ci^ca  in  Oallida*  hit 
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twtMgrritta  derfva  hh  tmctrnt  ttam  Tnjin,  bat 
thi»  lofty  lineiwe  aeem  Bot  to  have  been  di>- 
euvered  until  Thndoriiu  was  inmted  with  the 

imperii  purple. 

Tbeodoaiin  receik-ed  «  good  education  ;  and  be 
leuncd  the  nrt  of  wnr  under  hU  own  fiither,  whom 
he  aoeompatiled  in  hit  firitM  csmpwgna.  Dnijii; 
hia  &tl>er*i  life-time  he  wan  nueed  to  tbe  laak  of 
T>ake  (dux)  of  Moeaiit,  where  he  defeRted  the 
KHTTnadant  (a,  d.  S74),  and  mred  tbe  province. 
On  the  death  of  h»  fethrr  (a.  d.  376),  he  retired 
Vwfore  court  intriguea  to  his  native  conntrr,  where 
he  cultivated  his  own  Innds,  which  probably  lay 
tuvr  bu  twUve  place  betn'een  Segovia  and  Vana- 
dolid.  At  tills  time  he  was  already  married  to  a 
Spimish  woniaii,  Aelia  Placilla  or  Placilla,  who  ii 
sometime*  called  Plncidia,  hy  whom  he  becflme  the 
father  of  Arcndiuk,  Honorius,  nnd  a  dauftfater  Pnl- 
cheria.  From  thie  peaceful  retiremeiit  he  was 
Ciilled  in  the  thirty-third  year  of  hia  age  to  receive 
the  imperial  purpl&  Volens,  the  collntfnie  of 
(Jrtiti^kn,  had  ncentljr  lo«t  'hi>  life  at  Hndriannple 
<A.  D.  378],  when:  the  Roman  amy  wns  com- 
filetely  broken  by  the  Goths,  and  Gratian,  feeling 
him»elf  nnable  to  austain  the  burden  of  the  empire, 
invited  Theodoeiua  to  fill  the  place  of  Vnleiift. 
TheodoiiuB  was  declared  Anguatus  by  Gratian  at 
Sirminm  in  Pannoiiia,  on  the  l9th  of  Jantmry 
A.  D.  379.  He  was  intnibted  with  the  administra- 
tion of  Thtnce,  Asia,  nnd  Kpypt,  which  had  been 
held  by  Valeni,  together  with  Dacia  nnd  Macedonia. 
The  new  emperor  of  the  East  had  the  conduct  of 
the  war  agaiust  the  Goths. 

The  hiitory  of  AnuniaAns  Hatcelllnus  cads  wltii 
the  death  Of  Valens,  and  the  antbdrlties  on  which 
the  historian  of  the  tetgn  of  Theodoaius  has  to 
•ely,  !ire  f(TwitIy  inferior  to  Amniianus.  Their 
<:hiuacter  is  well  expressed  by  Olt/bon  in  a  few 
words,  and  they  are  referred  to  by  Tillemont 
(/lubjifnt  tks  Empmurtt  t.),  with  bis  usnnl  dili- 
giWce  And  accuracy. 

The  TtiimatiH  were  dishenrtened  by  the  bloody 
defeat  which  they  bad  sustained  on  tbe  pIfURS  of 
II)tdriaiiopt',  and  the  Goths  were  insolent  in  their 
vii'iorr.  Theodosios  was  too  prudent  to  lead  dis- 
pirited (roups  Hgainst  a  successful  enemy,  and  he 
fonned  his  head  quarters  at  Thesaalonicn.  the 
L-npital  of  the  dioceBe  or  division  of  Macedonia. 
fnitM  whence  he  could  watch  the  movements  of  the 
'lothg.  In  four  years'  campaigns  {a.  D.  ;!79— 
■'IHJ),  of  which  the  particulan  are  imperfectly  re- 
tunled,  Theodosins  levived  the  courage  of  the 
ttrnimn  soldiers,  and  while  he  seems  tn  have  pru- 
di-titiy  kept  aloof  fhim  any  general  enpngement,  he 
took  ^1  opportunities  oF  attacking  hii  enemy  in 
detail,  and  securing  for  his  men  the  advantnge  of 
victory  without  die  danger  of  defeat.  The  tioths, 
frho  were  not  held  together  by  any  well- constituted 
Kutiiorityt  and  oiiiy  by  the  ability  of  tiieir  (.oni- 
ntander  Fritigem,  become  disorganised  by  his 
death,  and  were  split  up  into  numerous  banda 
which  went  about  seir.ing  all  that  they  winilcd, 
and  destroying  that  which  they  had  not  the  pru- 
dence to  reserve  for  another  time.  Jealousy  arose 
between  the  Ostrogoths  and  the  Visuothe ;  and 
TlieDdoNiis  by  his  agents  added  the  indacement  of 
money  to  those  who  woe  discontented.  Modom, 
a  chieftain  of  rank,  went  over  to  the  Uomans. 
among  whcnn  be  obtnined  the  runk  of  master^ 
geneni,  and  he  eanted  his  reward  by  surprising 
aud  massacring  a  body  of  Ooth»,  and  carrying  uff 
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a  great  mmiber  of  captiTes  with  four  tbousaiid 
wi^onB  ( Zorimus,  tv.  26).  In  a.  d.  381,  Atha- 
naric  was  compelled  to  leave  his  forests,  and  to 
cross  the  Danube ;  and  many  of  thnie  who  had 
formerly  acknowledged  Fritigem  as  their  lender, 
and  were  weary  of  anarchy,  now  yielded  obedience 
to  this  Ootfaic  judge.  Titlemont  cmjccturea  that 
Athaaaiic  was  expelled  by  Fritigem,  Alalhoas, 
and  Saphrax ;  but  Gibbon's  nartatire  seems  to 
signify  (fbr  items  is  all  tbe  meaning  that  in  many 
cases  can  be  imputed  to  It)  that  Fritigem  was 
already  dead.  However  Athannric  was  loo  old  and 
too  prudent  to  carry  on  war  with  the  new  em- 
peror :  he  Katened  to  proposals  of  peace,  and  be 
even  went  to  Constantinople  to  Tint  the  emperor. 
Theodoaiiii  left  the  city  to  meet  him,  and  received 
him  with  the  greatest  respect.  The  Goth  was 
struck  with  amazement  nt  the  mi^ificence  of 
Constantinople,  and  exclaimed  that  tbe  Roman 
emperor  was  an  "  earthly  God."  Athonaric  fell 
ill  at  Constantinople,  and  died  there.  Theodosins 
;f;ive  him  a  splendid  ftmeml,  nnd  erected  a  monu- 
ment to  his  memory.  This  politic  behaviour  gained 
over  the  whole  army  of  Athanaric :  and  the  ad- 
hesion of  BO  large  a  body  of  the  Visigoths  was 
followed  liy  the  tnbmisuon  of  the  rest.  *-  The 
general  or  rather  flnal  capitulation  of  the  Ootha 
may  be  dated  four  year*,  one  month,  and  twenty- 
five  days  after  the  defent  and  death  of  the  empenir 
Valens."  (Gibbon  ;  comp.  Tillemont,  Hisluire  dm 
J^mprrwurn,  yn\.  v.  p.  216.) 

The  Ostrogoths,  who  had  retired  from  the 
provinces  of  the  Danube  about  four  years  ago,  re- 
turned (a.  d.  H86)  to  tbe  'lower  eourse  of  that 
river  recruited  by  >ui  army  of  Scythians,  whom 
none  of  the  infanbitants  on  the  bonks  of  the  Diuiube 
had  ever  seen  before  (Zosimus,  iv.  88).  Pmrnotus, 
the  f;eneral  on  the  Throcian  frontier,  who  knew 
that  he  was  a  tdalcb  for  the  invaders,  thought  it 
prudent  to  draw  them  aver  to  the  south  loiik, 
withont  letting  them  wait  fot  thur  opportunity  in 
the  winter ;  and  by  his  spies  he  encouraged  them 
to  hope  that  by  secretly  crossing  tbe  river,  they 
might  destroy  the  Roman  army.  The  passage  was 
made  on  a  dark  night  in  numerous  canoes ;  but 
tbe  Ostrogoths  discovered  their  mistake  when  they 
found  the  south  bank  of  the  Danube  guarded  by  a 
triple  row  of  vessels  through  which  they  could  not 
penetrate.  At  the  same  time  the  Homaii  galleys 
descending  the  river,  swept  before  them  the  frail 
boaU  of  the  Ostrogotbs,  and  Alatbeus  the  king, 
and  his  bravest  troops,  were  either  drowned  in  the 
Danube  nr  destroyed  by  the  sword.  Those  who 
eBcap«>d  sued  for  niercy  to  the  Romans.  It  is  un- 
certain whether  Theodosius  had  personally  .-iny 
share  in  this  victory.  Zosimus  says  that  after  iho 
victory  Promotns  wnt  for  Theodosius,  who  wa» 
Ht  no  great  distance.  If  the  historian  Zomhius 
unjustly  deprives  Theodosius  of  nil  merit,  tlie  p>et 
Claiidian  made  amends  fbr  it  by  Hattery  and  exii;j- 
ge  rati  on. 

A  treaty  was  made  with  the  Goths,  the  precise 
date  and  terms  of  which  do  not  appe^ir  to  be 
known  ;  but  they  Were  settled  within  the  limits  of 
the  empire,  in  tracts  which  were  neglected  or  unoc- 
cupied. A  colony  of  Visigoths  was  ratnlilished  in 
Thrace,  and  the  remains  of  tlie*Oslnignthb  wi-re 
planted  in  I'hrygin  and  t.ydio.  Tlioy  were  »<it 
scattered  among  the  population  of  Thrace  or  Asia 
Minor,  but  they  obtained  whole  districu  in  which 
they  still  lived  as  a  Gothic  people,  acknowIedgiiQ 
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the  MiHrnr  m  their  MveKitcK.  but  piabnbiy  rv 
taiuing  jariMlicUoti  in  all  diipntea  amonpr  them- 
■dvM.  The  chieftaoM  Mill  governed  their  foi- 
lowcra,  but  there  wai  no  kingly  dignity.  Forty 
thotuand  Oothi  were  kept  in  the  •ervice  of  the 
Eaatem  empire,  under  the  titk  of  Foedetati,  and 
were  diatinguialied  from  tb«  other  tnopa  by  golden 
CO  Liars,  better  pay,  and  more  UonMe,  But  though 
the  Oothe  were  thua  converted  tnm  uieniiaa  into 
dttbioiu  alliet,  their  eetljenient  within  the  liaita  of 
the  empire  ie  justly  riewed  aa  the  immediate  cauaa 
of  the  dowiifal  of  the  weatem  diriaion.  In  the 
civil  war  againat  Maxiniu  (a.  u.  3A8),  aome  of 
thoae  barbariaua  who  wtn  in  hii  army  uatensd  to 
the  propoial*  of  Maxinua,  but  their  tieacbery 
being  diuovered.  they  fled  into  the  nnnbei  and 
forest!  of  Macedonia,  when  they  van  pursued  by 
Theodouus  and  cut  to  pieces. 

Maxim UA,  a  native  of  Spain,  tike  Tbeodoaius, 
WM  living  in  Britain  in  retirement  or  in  exile. 
When  this  province  revolted  against  Ontian, 
Maximut  was  cfaoaen  their  leader,  and  he  innuled 
Gaul  with  a  powerful  anny.  Oradan  fled  from 
Paris  to  Lyou,  where  he  was  overtaken  by  An- 
dngatbios,  the  commander  of  the  cavalry  of  Maxi- 
mus  and  put  to  death  (a.  o.  363).  Maximut  sent 
an  envoy  to  Tbeodoaius  to  explain  and  justify  his 
conduct,  to  excuse  the  assassinatiun  of  Oratian  as 
having  been  accomplished  without  his  ordei«,  and 
to  otTer  to  the  emperor  of  the  East  peace  or  war, 
A  war  with  the  fietca  soldiers  of  the  north  would 
perhaps  have  been  am  unequal  contest  fur  Tfaeo- 
dusiuB,  whose  dominimia  had  recently  suffered 
from  tile  r4vages  of  the  Goths  ;  end  nlnctantly,  as 
we  niay  conclude,  he  made  a  treaty  with  Maximus 
whom  he  acknowledged  emperor  of  the  countries 
north  of  the  Alps  but  he  secured  to  Valentiuian  the 
brother  uf  Gmtiiin,  Italy,  Africa,  and  wrstem  11- 
lyriuum.  Thus  tlie  em^re  was  divided  into  three 
parts  ;  one  of  which,  an  empira  woo  by  ueiupuion, 
coiiiisied  of  thna  rich  conntriae,  —  Spain,  OauU 
and  Britaiu. 

Thoodosius  was  the  son  of  a  Chrisiian  &ther, 
whose  ancestors  acknowledged  the  creed  of  Nicaca  j 
and  next  to  Cunsiantine  he  became  the  great 
ghiry  of  the  Christian  church.  Tbe  meriu  of 
Gratiim  secured  him  from  the  orthodox  Christians 
a  rank  equivalent  to  that  of  a  saint ;  and  after  his 
death  they  bund  a  worthy  successor  to  his  ortho- 
doxy in  the  more  vigorous  emperor  of  the  East. 
Theodosius  was  not  baptised  until  the  end  of  the 
first  year  of  his  ntign,  when  he  was  odnmbhed 
by  a  serious  illness  no  longer  to  delay  this  cere- 
mony. In  A.  D.  380,  before  he  commenced  oper^ 
tions  against  the  GoOti,  he  was  bi^itised  at  The»- 
salonica  by  the  archbishop  Ascolius,  in  the  orthodox 
faith  of  the  Trinity  ;  and  his  baptism  was  im- 
mediately followed  by  a  solemn  edict  which  Axed 
the  faith  of  bis  subjecU  (Tillemont,  HiMoin  da 
Emptnmnf  T<d.  p.  198 ;  Cod.  Theod.  16.  tit.  I. 
B.  2),  and  luanded  with  the  name  of  heretics  lUl  who 
dissented  from  the  imperiid  creed.  The  edict  de- 
dared  according  to  the  discipline  of  the  apusdes, 
and  the  doctrine  of  the  gospel,  let  us  believe  the 
sde  deity  of  the  Father,  the  Sun,  and  the  Holy 
Ohost,  under  an  equal  Majesty  and  a  pious  Trinity : 
we  authorise  the  followers  of  this  doctrine  to 
assume  the  title  of  Catholic  Christians ;  and  us  wo 
judge  that  all  otiiers  are  extravagant  madmen,  we 
brand  tiienr  with  the  name  of  heretics,  and  dedan 
that  their  conveuticles  ahall  no  longer  usurp  the 
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condemnation  of  divine  justice,  tlivy  moet  expect 
to  suffer  the  severe  penaltiea  which  our  —llwKiij. 
guided  by  heavenlv  wisdem,  ahall  think  proprr  f 
inflict  on  tbrat "  (6ibb««i,  voL  v.  c.  27).  The  fsitlt 
which  Theodosius  so  ardently  enbmced  cam  baidy 
be  eappoaed  to  be  the  naub  of  a  nbda  Miqairr 
into  the  metaphysical  diitiiwtiea  benpaea  the 
sameness  of  sabstaiMe  or  strict  bonoensian  dedriac 
of  AthanariuB,  and  the  similari^  of  aabataacr  in 
tbe  Father  and  the  Son,  or  Uw  hooMtoaaiaii  doctrine 
in  which  some  of  the  Arians  son^t  refoge.  \ 
singular  anecdote  is  told  of  AaphilodiiMa,  bishsy 
of  leauhn  and  aftcrwarda  a  niut,  i^  atbu- 
nistered  to  TbeedoaiaB  a  practical  leaaan  en  the 
homoousian  doctrine.  It  was  in  a.  ex.  3B3,  jnst 
afker  Theodosius  had  raised  his  son  Amdiu  to 
the  nmk  of  Augustus,  ami  the  two  anpetora  were 
seated  on  a  tiironc  to  nceive  the  hnmaya  «i  ibsr 
subjects.  Amphilocbius  salated  Tlwo£iaiaa  with 
reverence ;  his  son  he  addressed  with  the  fcni- 
liarity  of  an  equal  The  emperor,  indignant  at 
this  rudeness,  ordered  the  bishop  to  be  digged  fmn 
his  presence,  when  he  exclaimed.  "  Such  is  tk 
treatment,  O  emperor,  which  the  King  of  facavea 
has  u^ared  for  thoae  imnioits  men  who  aflis  I  la 
WMHiip  Uie  Father,  bat  woo  refuee  to  acknowMir 
the  equal  sugesty  of  his  divine  Son.**  Theodniat 
rmfaraccd  tbe  biMop,  and  never  forgot  tlie  leevm. 
Arcadiua  was  at  this  time  about  six  yeara  of  afte. 

Constantinople  was  the  head-quarters  of  Arian- 
isni  at  the  time  si  tbe  aoceesion  of  Theodeaiu* ; 
but  his  baptism  ia  the  orthodox  faith  and  his 
edict  gave  the  Catholics  hofMs  of  their  supremacy 
bfing  re-established.  The  emperor  entend  Con- 
stantinople with  his  aimy,  and  oSered  DuacK^ilns 
the  Arian  prelate  the  alternative  of  snbecribii^  t« 
the  creed  of  Nicaea  or  of  resignation:  DaiDopbito* 
resigned  bis  dignities,  and  retired  into  exile  and 

Cverty.  Oregoiy  of  Naaaana,  who  had  fatbonied 
rd  to  lestore  the  CathoUc  &ith  at  Coaetantiiiople, 
was  placed  on  the  erchieiriscapal  thnme  wbich 
DamophiluB  had  left  vacant.  Eariy  in  a.  n.  381. 
Theodoaios  deckred  hia  intention  to  expel  from  all 
the  churches  both  tmhops  and  clergy  who  ahonld 
refuse  to  [ffofess  the  creed  of  Nicaea ;  and  Sapor, 
his  lieutenant,  was  armed  with  full  powers  to  eAct 
a  change,  which  was  accomplished  without  diatnrb- 
ance  in  all  the  Eastern  em^aie.  In  the  mentk  sf 
May  (a.  d.  381)  a  meeting  of  one  hundred  aad 
fifty  bishops  who  formed  the  first  gcitend  cosudl 
of  Constantinople,  and  the  tacMM  «f  tha  neca- 
menical  general  councils,  was  aseemUed  to  eonlim 
and  complete  the  creed  that  bad  been  eatabliahed 
by  the  council  of  NicaeiL  The  council  had  so 
explain  some  things  which  were  ambiguooa,  and  (e 
dispose  of  the  sect  of  the  Macedonians,  who,  to 
the  heresy  of  homoiouuaniam,  added  that  of  •  belief 
that  the  Holy  Ohoat  was  created  (arieWv).*  Tha 
council  declared  the  equal  divinity  of  nie  Holy 
Ghost,  the  third  person  in  the  Trinity,  which  doo- 
trine  has  prevailed  in  the  Eastern  church  without 
interrupdon  to  the  p^^nt  time.  After  Uie  death 
of  Meletius,  Gregory  of  Naxiansas  presided  in 
this  council,  and  he  has  left  a  ptcbue  of  tha  lar- 
buknt  and  dieoideriy  proceedings  whidi  chaiac- 
terised  its  close. 

Theodouus,  after  establi^ing  the  suptetaacy  of 


*  Gibbon  seems  to  Imve  misunderstood  the  na- 
tnre  of  tbU  heresy. 
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the  Catholic  bith  by  the  cooncU  of  CotutmUnople, 
praonded  to  give  it  eBect.  In  the  courw  of  iiftoon 
yean  {a.  0.  380—394)  be  publithwl  fifteen  de- 
cnn  ^liiMt  heretics,  or  tkou  who  were  not  of 
hii  own  eiwd.  The  penaltiet  were  moet  porUcu- 
larif  dineted  Bgninat  thoee  who  rejected  th«  doc- 
trine of  the  Trinity  ;  ind  tboy  extended  to 
miniitMi,  auenibliea,  and  the  peiMiia  of  heretics. 
It  waa  about  the  Ume  that  the  cooncil  was  sitting 
that  h«  delved  tU  penoiw  wbo  uottatiied  from 
Chrialiui^  to  FwHum  of  the  rifftt  whwh  vnty 
Reimn  dtum  hid  eqjojred  nt  leut  from  the  tinw 
of  the  Twelre  Tahlea,  of  dupoang  of  hi*  prapcrtr 
by  testameuL  In  Jaly  (a.  a.  381)  he  forbade 
the  Ariana  and  Eunomians  to  bnikl  any  choreh  ; 
and  the  hiw  appean  to  mean  that  every  |4nce  of 
worship  which  th^  -already  poweeied  should  be 
taken  lian  them.  Tba  wkniB  cnaetmanU  aamut 
heretka  an  oonlained  in  the  Coda  of  Theodraaiiu 
(16.  tiL  i.  S— 33 ;  and  the  eommentary  of  Oo- 
thofrcdus)  i  the  Eunomiana,  whose  gailt  consisted 
in  denying  any  resemblance  betwenn  the  two  snb- 
atances,  and  who  wme  accordingly  Anomoeana, 
wen  also  deprived  of  the  power  of  testamentary 
diqiasitfam,  and  of  taking  by  testamentaiy  gift: 
they  aeemt  in  fnct,  to  have  been  deprived  ol  all 
the  lighu  of  citisens.  The  Manicwean  heresy 
was  punishable  with  death  ;  and  the  tame  penalty 
thrMlcned  the  Auduns  at  the  Quartodecimans, 
who  celebrated  the  fesUral  of  Easter  on  the  wrong 
day.  To  the  reign  of  TheodoMus  belong  the 
glory  or  the  infiuny  of  eatablishinK  luquisiton  of 
raith^  who  seem  to  have  been  specially  enjoined 
to  look  after  the  crime  of  the  Quartodecimaiis. 
Though  Theodotius  thus  eatAblithed  the  principle 
of  persecution,  it  is  said  tliat  his  rival  Maximus 
waa  the  first  Christian  prince  who  shed  the  blood 
of  his  Christian  sabjecu  on  account  of  th«r  n- 
ligiaos  opiniou."  It  is  fortunate  for  the  lame  of 
Tlieodoaius  that  then  it  not  the  same  evidence  of 
his  giving  effiwt  to  his  own  laws  as  there  is  for  the 
severity  of  Maximns,  under  whose  reign  Priedl- 
liamia  and  others  suflerod  death  fur  hervsy  at 
Trerei,  A.D.  385. 

In  A.  Ik  387  Slirimna,  not  content  with  the 
possession  of  Spain,  Gaul,  and  Britain,  aspired  to 
wrest  Italy  from  the  feeble  hsads  of  VkIuiiU- 
nian  11.,  who  as  an  Arian  was  disliked  by  his 
Catholic  subjects  of  Iwly.  and  was  opposed  iu  fais 
herrtical  projects  by  the  msI  of  Ajnbroae,  the 
Catludie  archbidiif  irf  Mika.  Maaimua  was  in 
sight  of  Milan,  befon  Valentinum  and  hia  mother 
Justina,  who  directed  the  administration,  Wfre 
aware  of  his  hostile  intentions ;  and  he  entered 
ihe  city  without  resistance.  Juttina  and  her  son 
embarked  from  one  of  the  harboun  in  the  north 
part  of  the  Hadriatic  and  arrived  in  safety  at 
Tfaessahnicau  No  reiiitonce  was  made  to  Maxi- 
mos,  except  hv  the  small  town  of  Aemona,  on  the 
border  of  Italy.  Theadouna  visited  Justina  and 
her  son  at  Thessalonicn,  and  nminded  Valen^niaa 
that  his  oppoution  to  the  faith  of  Nicaea  was  the 
cause  of  his  own  ruin  and  of  the  success  of  Maximns. 
Valsntiniao,  it  is  aaid,  acknowledged  his  mou, 
and  returned  to  the  true  &ith  ;  and  the  orthodox 
emperor  promised  to  reston  him  to  his  throne ;  but 
pernapa  he  waa  influeuccd  by  other  motives  than 
gratitude  to  Oratian,  and  xeal  in  support  of  the 
Catholic  bith.  Theodoaiua  ara*  a  widower ;  and 
Valenthuu  had  a  siaterQalla,  young  and  baantilnl. 
TiUeoDnt  wonld  fix  the  Buuiiage  of  nwodosiua 
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and  GalU  a  year  before  the  virit  to  Thessalenita 
at  the  close  of  A.  D.  386 ;  or  he  wmild  make  a 
compromise  1^  admittiiig  that  Theodoeius  asked 
her  in  marriage  in  a.  d.  386,  hut  did  not  actually 
marry  her  till  a.  a  887  {Hutoin,  j%  vol.  v.  p.  740): 
his  desin  was  to  pntact  the  piety  of  Theodosiua 
from  the  acandal  of  a  sensual  motive  But  Zni- 
mus  (iv.  44)  states  that  Justina,  a  woman  of  in- 
fluence, who  knew  the  amorous  propensities  of 
Thaodoains,  prevailed  ever  the  itresolntioa  of  the 
emperor  tqr  her  daughtar'k  tmn  mbi  hms^. 
Tbeodoaiaa  aw  her  and  waa  canted :  be  adcad 
her  of  her  mother  for  bis  wiw,  but  he  only  ob* 
tained  her  on  oon^tioD  of  reslering  Valratiaian. 
Though  Gibbm  has  pnferred  the  aaUiority  of 
Zosimus  then  is  some  evidence  ojqraoed  to  it ;  and 
yet  the  narrative  of  2oaimus  is  so  precise  and  cir- 
cnmatantiBl  that  it  is  difficult  not  to  pn  ciedit  to 
iL  Then  is  nothing  improbable  in  Ute  fii^  itf  a 
passion  for  a  wmnan  determining  a  political 
question. 

After  Theodoaiua  had  decided  on  his  coarse,  his 
operations  wore  nutid  and  vigorous.  He  found 
Maximns  encamped  near  Sisaa,  in  Pannoaia,  a 
city  utuated  on  the  great  river  Savoi  Maidmna 
bad  not  talent  equal  to  his  amtntion,  and  Tbeo- 
dosius  had  a  force  which  confounded  the  aoldiers 
of  the  usurper  by  a  mode  of  atuck  to  which  they 
wen  noaecustotned.  Mia  Huns,  AUns,  and  his 
Goths  wen  mounted  archers,  who  annoyed  th 
heavy  troops  of  Gaul  and  Gemmny  by  the  irregu- 
hmtf  of  a  Parthian  attack.  Maximns,  i^ks  sua- 
taiiiing  one  defeat  on  the  banks  of  tiie  Save,  uut 

Erobably  a  aecend,  fled  across  the  Alps,  and  shut 
imseir  op  in  Aquileia,  just  before  Theodosins 
reached  the  gales.  But  in  spite  of  his  Moorish 
goard,  he  was  giren  up  to  Theododas  by  his  own 
soldien  and  the  pwide  of  Aquileia,  with 'his  hands 
Ued  behind  him.  Theodosius.  according  to  his 
panegj-rist  Pacataa,  was  not  indisposed  to  pardon ; 
but  his  soldiers  uived  him  the  diflicnlty  of  a 
decision,  by  dragging  Maximns  from  his  presence 
and  beheading  him.  Maximas  liad  left  bis  son 
Victor  in  Oau,  with  the  title  of  Caesar,  or  pei^ 
haps  of  Au^stus.  Arbogastes,  the  active  general 
of  Theodosius,  seised  the  youth,  and  put  him  to 
death  a  short  time  after  his  fathv.  Theodouus 
spent  the  winter  at  Milan,  and  in  the  following 
year  (June  1 3th,  389 )  he  entered  Rome  in  uiumph, 
accompaaied  by  Valentinian  and  his  own  son 
Honoiius. 

Two  events  In  the  UEs  of  Thaodeshu  may  be 
brought  ioto  juxt^NWtioa  as  evidence  of  hia  ua- 
cert&in  character  atid  bis  savage  temper.  In  a.  u. 
387,  the  diy  of  Antioch  compbuued  of  increased 
taxation,  the  necessary  oonscquenoe  of  the  wars  in 
which  the  emperor  bad  been  engaged ;  and  An- 
tMch,  as  it  bad  not  su^red  frotn  an  aosny  whose 
ravages  had  been  confined  to  Eurcma,  was  uawiUing 
to  bMr  iu  shan  of  the  expense  of  this  Gothic  caia> 
paignh  The  complaints  of  the  dtiiens  were  soon 
changed  into  active  riot  (February):  the  statues 
of  the  emperor,  of  his  father,  and  of  his  wife  Pla- 
dlla,  wen  thrown  down ;  but  these  idle  demon- 
strations wen  quickly  suppressed  by  an  armed 
font.  The  governor  sent  to  the  emperor  at  Con- 
staatinopte  an  account  of  tiiese  riots,  and  tlie  dti- 
iens of  Antioch,  in  great  alarm,  de^mtched  Flavian 
their  bishop,  and  the  aewUor  Hitarius,  to  acknow- 
ledge their  guilt  and  to  pray  for  forgiveness.  In 
Mnch  the  judgment  of  the  ranpenrwaa  bnuaht 
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by  Hdlebicut  And  Cunriui,  two  of  bis  ofBcen, 
who  dochred  tlUtt  An^och  wu  degraded  from  the 
taiak  of  a  rity,  wiia  stripped  of  ita  poMCwIbna  and 
ilriTilMea,  and  redlited  to  the  condition  dT  k  yUhft 
drpenuRt  <m  Laodicea.  The  placM  of  pubtk 
amdaemant  wete  riiut  up,  and  the  nana]  d[>triba- 
tlon  of  com  Was  stepped,  whkh  was  eqditalent  to 
*  lentMcfl  at  atamttion  ngainat  those  who  were 
■ccdUetned  to  recem  thia  pauper's  allowsnce.  A 

loretllg^Uba  *m  Bioda  into  Afe 
alifteW  of  the  riot,  and  Iboat  who  wen  eonvicted 
bjr  An  extraordinary  (jomtnisiionera  of  the  em- 
pUdi'  kMt  their  property,  and  -were  reduced  to 
Mggatjr.  6one  of  the  rioter*,  or  of  the  accnaed, 
«en  put  to  death.  The  Monniationen,  howerer, 
■til|ieiided  the  complete  execution  of  the  rmperor'a 
■Mtiaee  igalmt  the  ti^,  and  CaeaMiu  went  tn 
Constantinople  to  obthiii  i  final  amwer  frbm  the 
emperor  to  the  peHtitfn  of  the  people  and  the 
prayers  of  the  monks  and  hetttilts,  wtio  left  their 
solitudes,  and  crowded  to  Antloch,  to  intercede  for 
tli^  tnfcthipbKs  of  the  East  The  emperor  had 
already  Mlenled  at  the  eAtreat}'  tof  the  bishnp  and 
Uie  ilMqneiill  addiest  of  ti»  wnitw ;  the  senate  ttf 
Conslaiitiiio(de  had  interceded  for  Antlodi,  and 
ThedddtiUs  pardoned  the  city,  and  all  who  bad 
taken  part  in  the  tioL  The  property  of  ^om  who 
had  been  conricted  was  restored,  the  poor  got 
theit  idlowance  ■gfttti,  and  Antioch  resumed  iti 
former  dignity  ilnd  jiirisdiction.  Tillemont  has 
collected  dl  at  dtcUmstaneea  of  thh  albir  of  An- 
tioch (/fuMn,  toLt.  p.S6t,  &C.),  ntgnat 
length. 

In  A.  D.  S90,  Theunlonica,  the  ttietropolis  of  the 
lllytian  fttovinces,  was  disturbed  by  a  riot  daring 
the  emperar^s  residence  at  Milan.  Botheric,  who 
commanded  the  soldiers  there,  had  imprisoned  one 
Hf  the  diarioteers  of  the  Circtts,  who  bad  solicited 
a  youth  to  a  shameless  intercourse.  The  populace 
in  vain  called  for  their  faT(fiirite  charioteer  during 
the  celebmdon  of  the  gnmeS :  the  general  kept  him 
ih  the  prison  which  his  crime  luid  merited.  It 
seenii  that  the  (upalace  was  midy  for  insurrection ; 
a  trilling  omsa  was  enough  to  set  them  in  motion, 
Ilnd  the  garrison  was  Weak.  Botheric  and  his  oiBcers 
were  overpowered  and  aesdasinated  by  the  people, 
and  their  bodies  were  dragged  about  the  streets. 
An  inquiry  into  the  riot,  and  the  punishment  of 
thfe  Kailty,  was  necesnu^  and  just ;  but  Theodosius 
pttnishad  a  whok  d^,  goUty  wid  innocent  together. 
It  IB  Hild  that  hia  minTster  Rufinus  prompted  the 
etnpetor  to  issue  hit  nvnge  orders,  notwithstanding 
the  ilttetfctsdon  of  the  bishops.  An  arm^  of  bar- 
Wfauis  was  sent  to  Thessalonica  instead  <jf  ft  civil 
cMnmlstloH  suppOHcd  by  «  sufRcient  force.  The 
people  Were  lutited  to  the  games  of  the  Circus, 
and  they  came  without  BtUbkioQ  j  hat  ai  toon  u 
the  phcA  was  AdU  the  Mldiers  recdved  the  signal 
for  a  massacre.  For  three  houn  the  spectators 
were  indiscriminately  exposed  to  the  fUry  of  the 
soldiers,  and  seven  thousand  of  them,  or*  as  some 
acoounu  say,  more  than  twice  that  number,  paid 
the  penalty  of  the  institution.  The  soldlert,  it  is 
Mud,  were  ordered  to  prtidllce  a  certain  linmber  of 
heads,  an  order  which  aggravates  the  guilt  of 
Theodosius,  who,  if  not  softened  by  the  usnal 
feelings  of  humanity,  mi^ht  have  remembered  the 
in  which  he  hud  so  often  resided.  This  mas- 
sRcie,  anpaialleled  in  history,  is  a  stain  on  the 
nanM  of  Theodosius,  an  eternal  brand  of  infamy. 
TlUemont,  who  has  so  mimttely  recorded  the  de- 
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meney  of  ThcodoniuB  In  the  affiur  of  Antioch,  ok 
served  *  that  this  year  (a.  d.  390)  is  sakhrafcd 
for  the  cruelties  which  the  order  of  TbendosBi 
caused  to  be  eommitted  at  TbosMkM»s.  and  «d 
more  celebrated  tat  the  pennn  which  TliLsdiw 
perfofned  to  expiate  so  gml  *  tibam.  We  edv 
toocti,  in  a  few  Words,  on  an  event  so  iDnatriw 
and  Important,  beaflse  we  raaerra  it  (or  the  ba- 
tory  of  St  Ambtodtts."  Ttfe  ilhwtrioHa  smd  kb- 
portant  event  was  the  pemneo,  man  fiUastm* 
and  important  (n  the  eyes  of  the  ptou*  MeMnr 
than  the  nnpardonable  irlme  of  iiis  isai  i  iiig  iW 
tands.  It  is  singnlstt  as  Gibbon  mnufca,  thti 
Zostmtt*.  who  is  certainly  riot  partial  to  Theedaach 
pethaps  hardly  jhst,  and  exposes  hia  tells,  dw 
not  mention  the  massaUe  of  Thesalonka ;  and  ni 
tlM  Ihet  b  not  doabtful 

Ambrouus,  the  aithbtthop  of  Miln,  thaec^t 
thht  the  dvil  adminifttation  was  *n  a&ir  in  whkt 
the  clergy  bad  ui  intetett  |  and  a  riot  at  CkllinioA 
on  the  Persian  frontier,  in  whidi  the  fmtn> 
of  the  pUce,  at  the  inttlgatioa  of  their  hiafaop,  bd 
humt  a  place  of  worsMp  of  the  ValentnuBBs,  wai 
the  syni^nffoft  of  the  Jews,  femd  an  uole^  k 
the  anhMohop  of  MIUd.  The  lamimAJ  naov- 
trate  had  condemned  the  bishop  to  rHraild  ikt 
synagogue,  or  to  make  good  the  damage,  and  it-- 
rioters  to  be  punished  t  end  the  emperw  eoolimd 
(his  equitable  and  moderate  sentenee.  But  to  ti>- 
lerate  dlifcreiice  of  opinion  was,  in  the  azchbidinf  V 
judgtneflt,  Un  sanfft  as  to  perseenta  the  orthodai : 
and  Theodosius  was  eompdied,  by  the  wiAliidK^'i 
monitions  and  Isctures,  to  let  the  bidiop  and  )im 
turbulent  flock  go  nnpanished.  St  Ambroaiof.' 
snys  Tillemont,  •*  thought  that  a  princo  wbo  pur- 
diined  M  many  other  siraifaw  acta,  onf^t  not  v 
expose  the  Christian  rdigion  to  the  inmlta  of  tf 
ei)emit>s  by  so  rigonos  an  order."  The  ftassai  i 
of  Thessalonica  was  a  trid  for  the  fimneat  of  Aai- 
brosint:  he  who  thought  that  the  bnmni^  of  w 
.Tew  synagogue  on^ht  not  to  be  pnniabed  cmU 
hardly  overlook  the  imssacre  of  a  Chriaiian  dir. 
He  redied  fins  the  ampent^  pt«acar«,  but  bt 
represented  hia  Cirlme  to  him  in  a  leU«r,  and  be 
told  him  diat  penitence  altme  conld  efec  ka 
guilt  Bot  the  archbishop  was  prtidmi  in  hii 
remonstrances,  and  to  protect  himseK  h«  called  b 
the  aid  of  a  vision,  in  which  be  nid  that  he 
been  wnmed  not  to  offer  the  oblatian  in  the  mmt 
of  Theodoilua,  nor  in  hl4  pnamee.  When  tbt 
emperor  proceeded  to  perform  his  derotiona  in  tk 
nmial  mtlnner  in  the  great  church  of  Milan,  tt» 
ORbtHshop  stopped  him  at  the  door,  and  demanded 
a  furthi'f  acknowledgmerii  of  his  guilt  The  con- 
science-stnick  Theodosius  humbled  himwlf  bvfnn 
the  churtlt,  which  has  recorded  his  penance  m 
one  of  lu  greatest  vietorlM.  He  hud  aside  ibr 
indgnU  of  imperial  power;  Mnd  in  the  poetiue  of  a 
suppliant  in  the  church  of  MnaS)  entrented  pntdc* 
for  his  great  sin  before  dl  the  eongr^tiuo.  Attn 
eight  months,  the  emperor  was  restored  to  cr-ir,- 
mnnion  with  the  church,  at  Christmas,  a.  d.  liSO. 

Theodoains  spent  three  tean  in  Italy,  diinne 
which  he  established  ValMtdnlaH  on  tba  Amur  ni 
the  West  a  ffleasnre  fat  which  his  faitteriflns  mar 
claim  the  merit  of  generosity;  for  he  {tfobably  n-ouM 
have  had  no  difHciiltv  in  keeping  the  westm 
empire,  which  he  liad  n-n;«tcd  mm  the  ttsarpatios 
of  Maximus.  Tfaeodoaiua  returned  to  ConBlan- 
tiuople  eariy  in  November  A.  in  591. 

ValenUsiSQ  II.  did  not  l?ng  maintain  bis  power. 
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Arbogutet,  who  had  nmd  Oniin  with  fiMhjr* 
•od  biid  ocmtribtlted  UKUrThMiodu  to  tbi  ov«h- 
throw  of  MsxliBiMt  WW  RppoioUd  nunteiogawnl 
of  tha  forces  in  Qaid.  Bnt  ha  aqnnd  ta  goTem 
B  mMlOT  who  had  iiirt  ?igwu  anA^  to  Mmmuid 
obadkBOt  ud  Um  aaqwwrt  Hithnitjr  indMU; 
dedincdi  Is  A.  n.  892  Vabntiniui  nMe  •  hat 
eflfbrt  to  resume  his  powar,  and  be  pemnally  an- 
iiounoed  to  ArijogMaa-that  ha  wu  diimined  fnm 
all  hia  nQploymenta.  The  genelvl  Mfeived  Um 
annoariMxnent  with  untoaipt  j  and  in  a  Taw  daji 
after  VaJentifllaa  waa  foood  dead.  It  we»  belieced 
that  he  had  haw  atnngM  l^oidet  of  Aifaogaalei. 
The  hartariah,  who  did  net  think  it  pnident  to 
oHume  the  imperial  purple,  eet  top  Eugenina,  a 
HietorieiHDt  and  fonnerly  hia  ■ecretu?,  at  emperor 
of  the  Weat  Tbeodoeitu  reccired  the  amhaiaadora 
of  Kttgenina,  who  announced  hia  ctentian,  with 
diawmbled  indignatioii,  for  he  wai  111  diepoaed  to 
renew  a  wat  in  the  weat,  whidi  he  had  only  joat 
ended.  Sdt  hia  own  pHde,  and  the  tears  of  hie 
wife  Gallm  the  uster  of  Valantmiant  urgrd  him  to 
puoiah  the  tintrper.  Two  yon  were  apent  in  the 
prepantioB  for  thta  wttr ;  bnt  the  emperor,  with 
prodeAt  ptMaation,  imitating  the  emtiw  of  thoae 
who  oomalMd  the  god  of  Driphi  in  the  tfanaa  of 
heathentin,  aent  s  ^volirito  eunnch  to  adc  the 
advice  of  So\m  of  Ljrcopalltt  an  Egyptiflti  anchorite, 
whether  he  ahonid  make  war  on  Engenina,  or  wait 
tit)  Eugenin*  attacked  him.  John  dedaxed  that 
Theodoaloa  would  ha  vititoHoos;  bnt  fet  not  without 
kaa  and  bhNldabed,  ■»  in  the  war  with  Maxinnia  ; 
that  lie  would  die  in  ttdy  after  hit  tietory,  and 
leave  to  hia  ton  the  m^tt  of  the  weab  Thna 
Theodoaitla  did  not  efli^fige  in  thia  war  arijr  more 
tlian  in  the  other,  except  hy  the  nder  which  God 
gave  to  him  by  hia  prapheL"  (Tillemont). 

Theodoaiat  pl*pBMd  hhaaalf  to  fulfil  the  prophecy 
hy  recntitin^  hia  Iq^a,-  with  the  aid  of  hia  two 
iniiater-gen««t  Stflwho  and  Tlnualua.  Arbognntn, 
trhn  commanded  fof  EtlgeninB.  posted  himaelf  on 
thf  border  of  Italy,  but  alhiwed  Theedosina  to  pasa 
the  Julian  Alpa,  and  enter  the  plalna  whiuh  extend 
to  Aquileiit.  Here  he  fuuiid  the  ItarmidaMe  army 
of  ArbogMtet,  conriaUiig  of  hardy  Oaols  aiid  Oer- 
niiuia.  Theodoaina  attacked  the  ennny,  Imt  he  wm 
compelhsd  to  retire  With  grMt  loas,  particnhirly  of 
his  Gothic  allies.  ArbogaatCa  now  octupi*!d  the 
passes  III  his  rear,  ind  the  emperor^s  poaitlon  Was 
iTiust  critical.  But  he  was  snved  by  the  treachery 
of  the  generals  of  Etigeninsi  who  sent  to  ezpreea 
their  rmdiaeaa  to  detctt,  if  the  rewards  which  they 
asked  wen  granted.  Theodoaina  accepted  their 
conditiOM,  and  M  his  troops  to  a  frmh  attack  on 
the  amp  of  the  enenfyi  A  tompest,  thiit  rose 
during  the  buttle,  and  bh^w  full  in  the  face  of  the 
troopa  of  Eugenius^  CotitHbtited  to  their  discomfituHl 
and  the  victory  of  TheodrtdtH,  TheheadofEageniUs 
was  separated'  from  hia  body,  while  he  was  suing 
for  mercy  at  the  fOet  of  his  eonqnenr ;  and  Arbo- 
gHstet,  after  wmderlngin  the  mountains,  terminated 
hia  fortunes  by  hia  own  sword.  Theodoaius  re- 
ceived the  submiaaion  of  the  west,  and,  at  the 
interceeaioii  of  Ambmuna,  uoed  hia  Tietory  Widi 
noderatioD. 

Theodoaiiu  died  on  the  aerenteenth  of  Jmtttiy 
A.  V.  395,  four  montha  aftor  the  defeat  flr&ugmiua, 
whether,as  aome  lay,  in  conaequenoe  of  the  nUiguea 
of  war,  or,  aa  other*,  in  eoaseqaence  of  intetnpento 
habits,  it  is  Rut  posdble  to  decide.  The  two  sons, 
Arcadiua  and  Homrius^  had  already  been  elevated 
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to  the  rank  it  AAghsIf,  aiid  R  #as  arttt^  thai 
the  empire  should  b*  divided  betwMn  theMB. 
HtMKffina  was  not  in  the  war  againat  EuMkhrt^ 
hat  he  canto  to  Mikn  hiefbre  hi*  fatfa^  Am,  ahd 
reeeived  fiuW  him  the  gift  of  t^  empire  of  tlW 
west.  Tftt  iMM  of  Hmarinar  was  eelefarated  by 
the  game*  of  ^  Cimw,  ai  wUtfc  the  dying  an. 
penn-  aansted. 

The  fbitaal  deat^iction  of  pSganhai  marks  tl« 
reign  of  this  Orthodox  erapenf.  "  The  rflfar  of 
paganism,  in  the  age  of  Theodeoins,"  sayrOibbooi 

is  perhaps  the  only  «xam^  of  the  tofit  exth^ 
pation  of  ttyaridcntand  pqpritf  auperstiBaa^anJ 
may  theiofhrs  AiMrra  to  ba  oMiMdered  as  a  iingdltr 
event  in  the  htatory  of  the  honan  ihind."  Without 
admitting  the  truth  of  this  remaric  aa  to  the  total 
eztirpBtioR  of  pagaidsm,  wa  toost  as^n  to  Theo- 
doaius the  detign  to  eitirpUe  it  Hto  tig^nnis 
steps  towiirds  the  onrthrow  ti  the  andeM  rdiglon 
are  traced  by  Tillemont  with  miniite  dHigMiea 
(vol  T.  pj  329,  Ab).  In  December  881  hir|lmhmt«dt 
sacriiiM,-  eithtfr  by  day  M'  bririgfati  in  tM  temple* 
or  out  tk  the  tenplea ;  and  also  he  ferfaede  tbtf 
enriotts  Inqaisitltia  mto  faturiHr  by  the  axaauaalioiv 
of  the  vtsoem  of  aninalai  Lihaaitaat  fa>  Ma  aiatlon' 
in  defence  of  the  tam^,  writMn  prahdhly  rtaal 
A.  n,  3tM,  says;  that  the  laws  of  Theodosins  at  that 
time  had  not  doaed  dm  templea,  nor  prohibited 
persdiia  from  going  there,  nor  the  bsnringofhicenstv 
but  only  the  sacnfiee  of  aninialL  Bnt  so  long  ii 
the  lempln  existedf  the  old  rehgion  wMA  sabalatfr 
and  therefoni  to  dOstloy  It  the  templet  wemx  bd 
destli^ed.  LihaniUa  comphtijia  that  people,  cUthed 
in  bhuk  (no  doitbt  he  means  monks,)  ran  in  bediaa 
to  the  temples, ovetthrew  the  altars,  pulled  downtho 
rOofa  and  the  ita1lt|and  sometimes  killed  the  priests 
who  rsfcisted.  He  aays.  however,  that  toldiera 
were  alto  empkfyed  in  this  work  of  demolition, 
and  that  in  &bt  fto  tetnplet  wera  deatnjed  widnut 
the  order  tff  the  emperor.  Soma  few  temples  wera 
converted  into  Christian  churches,  and  thns  pre- 
served ;  "  btlt  in  almost  every  province  of  tha 
Roituui  world)  an  army  of  lanatica,  without  autho- 
rity and  without  discipline,  invaded  the  periceful 
inhabltmiti  |  and  the  ruin  of  the  fiureat  (true tares 
of  antiquity  atlll  dispbiya  the  laTana  of  these  har- 
bafirins,  wIm  aloae  hitd  time  and  incKhntion  to 
executa  such  hiborious  destruction.'*  (Gibbon.)  The 
liiHda  of  the  temples  Were  prohnbly  given  to  the 
Christian  cKiirchea  aa  a  genem]  rale.  (Tillemont.) 
Cynegins,  the  praetorian  ptefect  of  the  East,  Was 
sent  by  Theodosins  in  386  into  Egypt,  the  seat  of 
all  monstrous  snperstitionai  with  a  comirissioh  to 
prohilnt  idolatlTf  and  to  dose  the  temples.  It  does 
not  appm  that  he  had  any  power  to  destroy  them. 
It  WHS  probably  not  till  389  that  the  Christians 
ohtahled  their  great  triumph  over  the  idolatry 
Egypt*  by  the  dostmctioa  m  the  nuwnificent  tomide 
of  Serdpis  at  Alexandria.  The  lUH  of  this  gn^t 
idol  stlouk  the  populHr  belief  of  Egypt  to  ito  (mtnd- 
atiun.  The  emperor  hod  given  bis  orders  to  destroy 
the  statiK  of  Serapis  |  but  the  hradiens  lielieved 
that  the  deity  would  resent  the  dighteat  affront  to 
his  majesty.  A  soldlert  balder  than  Uie  rest,  e»- 
contaged  by  tb*  archbishop  Theophihis,  Aeail  a 
blow  agminst  the  cheek  of  Serapis  with  a  ponderpns 
axe(  and  the  face  of  tha  idol  fell  to  the  gtmind. 
The  drity  diendy  submitted  to  hia  fate  ;  the  idol 
was  broken  in  pieces,  and  drag|;ed  through  the 
streets  of  Alexandria.  The  overthrow  of  the  old 
religion,  which  was  still  practised,  wafcatcompliahiid 
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by  the  hit  edict  of  Theodoiiu  in  390  (Ci>d.  Theod. 
It).  tiL  10. 1.  12),  whkh  in  hmh  and  intol«nuit 
tKtma,  cenmrad  \>y  *  modeni  ChriitUn  writer, 
foiiMde,  under  MTeic  penaltiea,  in  Mmte  cuei  ex- 
tending to  death,  **  the  worship  of  an  inuiinute 
idol  by  the  ueriiini  of  a  guiltlesa  nctim."  The 
iptrit  of  the  Theodoiiin  edicta  wu  that  of  the 
moat  bitter  peraecution  ;  and  while  we  commend 
hU  wtdiei  to  purge  eociety  of  grota  and  dehsaing 
wpentittBDa,  we  cannot  recoodla  the  bw>  of  the 
empBfor'wiik  lha  Kligkm  vbieh  ha  pn&aaed,  nor 
admit  tliat  penecation  woold  have  bean  ao  rffictent 
a  cure  of  idolatry*u  the  inculcation  of  the  doctrinea 
of  Chriat,  and  the  example  of  a^iactioe  confimnable 
to  them.  But  bo  who  could  order  the  nuuaocra  of 
Theaaalonica  wh  ill  adapted  to  teach  a  bith  which 
was  contradicted  by  bia  practice. 

Hie  rugn  of  Thaoda^na  ia  ona  of  Ae  moat  im< 
poctant  periods  of  Uie  later  ampin,  tiibbou  haa 
■kctefaed  it  in  a  maateiiy  manner,  bat  too  hvoumbly 
for  the  chaiactar  of  Tbeodoaius ;  who  waa  probably 
a  Tolnptnaiy.  a  aenaualiat,  certainly  a  peiMcntar, 
cruel  and  Tindictive.  That  he  poaaeaaed  aome  great 
qualitiea  cannot  be  deniod;  and  hia  natural  temper 
may  have  haen  mild,  bat  it  waa  mwqtial  and  nneer- 
tain;  itwanted  aufRdentcoiinatenqr  toantitie  him  to 
the  name  of  a  truly  great  and  good  man.  Tillemont 
haa,  with  uqwearied  indnatry  which  allows  oothing 
to  aicape  it,  collected,  in  hia  dry,  annaliatic  faahion. 
all  the  matenali  toi  the  reign  of  Tbeodoaius  ;  and 
Oibboo  baa  laiady  availed  bimaelf  of  the  laboura  gf 
the  learned  ecdeidaatic.  IG.  L.] 
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THEODO'SIUS  IL,  was  the  only  son  of  the 
emperor  Aroutiua,  who  died  on  the  fifat  of  May, 
A.  a.  408.  Theodosms  waa  bom  early  in  a.d.  401, 
and  WM  dedared  Augustas  by  hi*  fhiher  in  January 
A.  D.  402.  There  ia  a  story  that  Arcadius,  by  his 
testament,  miide  Yesdigcrd,  king  of  Persia,  the 
guardian  of  hia  ton ;  bat  it  hardly  deserves  notice, 
and  certainly  not  fcfatation.  On  the  death  of 
Arcadius,  the  goremment  was  given  to  or  assumed 
by  the  praefect  Anthemius,  the  grandson  of  Philip, 
a  minister  of  ConaUnttua,  and  the  iniuidrather  of 
the  emperor  Anthemius.  In  a,  d.  405  Anthemina 
was  made  consul  and  praetorian  praeKxt  of  the 
East.  HebttbfuUy  discharged  hisdntynaguardtan 
nf  the  empire  and  the  infant  emperor.  In  the 
year  in  wnich  Arcadius  died,  the  Hnns  and  the 
Seym  entered  Thrace  under  Uldin,  who  rejected 
all  terms  of  accommodatiott,  but,  being  deserted  by 
iome  of  his  officers,  he  recrossed  the  Danube,  nfter 
losing  a  great  number  of  bis  Huns.  The  Scyrri, 
who  loitMcd  in  his  rear,  were  either  killed  or  made 
priaoneia,  and  many  of  the  captives  were  teat  to 
enjtivata  the  htndi  m  Asia.  Andiemins  ttrength- 
eniMl  the  Illyrian  firontiers.  and  protected  Conatan- 
tinople,  by  building  what  were  called  the  great 
walls,  [nvbably  in  a,  d.  4 1 3. 

Theodosius  had  a  uster,  Pulcfaeria,  bom  A.  D. 
899,  who,  io  A.  D.  414,  became  the  guardian  of  bcr 


brother  and  the  administrator  of  the  empStv,  befert 
she  was  HXteen  years  of  an :  ahe  wma  <ie«i*rW 
AiqpiBta  on  the  fourth  of  July«  a.  Dw  4 1 4.  Pu- 
cheria  was  nndoubtedly  a  woman  of  mamm  tilns. 
though  «f  a  peculiar  kind.  She  aaiperiiitciided  tkt 
education  of  her  bmUier,  and  directed  tbe 
ment  at  the  same  time  ;  nor  did  bar  inflacoee  craK 
with  the  minority  of  Theod osi as.  [PuLCBsau.,' 
She  educated  her  brother -aftw  her  own  asosi 
RotioiiB  gand  though  hia  Utemfr  ioatraeboB  was  »< 
neriected,  m«  the  emcisea  proper  to  foim  hia  hcalt! 
;  and  atrenjithea  hia  body,  his  pditicsd  edMatian  wm 
limited  to  the  obaervaoce  of  the  forma  and  ecrr— pm» 
ot  the  court  It  may  be  that  Pulefaaria,  with  sev 
vigour  of  understanding,  bad  ao  knowledge  of  tk 
more  important  duties  of  a  man  who  ia  at  the  tmJ 
of  a  nation.  Pukheria  and  her  aisteta,  Amdi 
and  Marina,  bad  pnUidy  dedicated  ilimnmlin  » 
the  aervica  of  Ood  and  to  a  lifc  of  diaati^  ;  asd 
the  whole  imperial  household  was  regulated*  iaor- 
formity  to  this  principle.  "  Pukheiia,**  aaya  TiL^ 
mont,  a  great  admirer  of  this  saiat,  **  accutkton^ 
Theodosius  to  pray  incessantly,  to  viait  the  chwrbn 
often,  and  to  make  them  preeeou  ;  to  napett  ife 
biahopa  and  other  ministcn  of  the  altar,  te."  Rsi 
if  tbe  young  emperor  WM  aueftaHy  pratacted  afcMDs 
the  duigen  to  which  a  youth  in  aa  exalted  aUb"^ 
ia  expoaed,  he  was  not  trained  in  thnacr  atadn 
which  befit  a  man  and  an  emperar.  To  excH  " 
medianical  ocrupations,  to  write  a  fine  hand,  whui^ 
in  a  prit-ata  aution,  may  give  amtaesneat,  aad  an- 
at  least  harmless,  imply  in  a  uriiioa  a  want  of  trntv 
and  of  talent  for  more  important  thinga,  or  an  ii^ 
directed  education.  Theodoaina  had^  in  fart,  \i\tif 
tnlent,  and  hia  education  was  not  adapted  to  tcr 
prove  it,  lie  passed  a  blamdeaa  yonth^  Ibr  he  was 
shut  up  in  hia  palaoe,  except  when  he  went  a  haul 
inir ;  and  he  poaaessed  the  oegative  Tirtnea  of  j 
retired  and  austere  life.  The  ecdeaiaatic*  ciud 
him  for  bis  piety  and  his  respect  to  the  chnrcfa ; 
and  he  prosecuted  tbe  weik  which  hia  frnndiaiVr 
commenoed,  by  demolishing  to  their  foundatisLt 
the  temples  of  idola,  the  momtawnla  of  the 
atition  Mid  of  the  taate  of  tbe  pogaaa.  It  wm  ha 
ambiUon  not  to  leave  a  veatige  of  the  ancient  re- 
liginn  behind  him. 

He  piibliabed  various  edictaa^ainat  here  ties,  w-i 
an  edict  apecially  directed  against  Ganaaliet.  thr 
last  patriarch  of  the  Jews.  By  an  edict  of  tlir 
16th  May,  415,  be  declared  it  incest  for  a  wido«et 
to  marry  hia  wife*k  «sUr,  and  tha  ehildmt  of  wr^ 
a  nmrriage  were  made  baalarda.  CoiiBtantius  ■*< 
A.  a.  had  already  enacted  the  sane  law,  which, 
though  enacted  again  In  our  own  timea,  is  protested 
against  by  the  common  understanding  of  mankind. 

The  great  event  of  the  life  of  an  emperor  «)m 
was  a  nullity,  was  hia  marriage,  which  waa  ma- 
naged by  hia  liater,  who  mumgad  every  tkint- 
Tbe  woman  whom  hia  nster  choae  for  hia  wife,  and 
whom  Theodouus  married  (probably  in  a.  xk  4i!l ). 
was  tbe  accomplished  Atbenais,  who,  after  her 
baptism,  for  she  was  a  heathen,  received  tbe  name 
of  Eudocia.  Her  life  from  this  time  ia  intimately 
connected  with  the  biography  of  her  lioabaod,  and  ! 
u  tnld  at  length  elsewhere.  [Eudocia.] 

About  the  chMe  of  a.  ».  42]  war  broke  not 
between  the  emperor  of  the  East  and  Varaoes  •« 
Baliram,  the  successor  of  Yesdigerd.  A  Christian 
bishop  had  aignaliaed  hia  seal  Isj  baming  a  temple 
of  the  fire-worahippers  at  Sn«^  and  thia  eneaa  wu 
followed  by  a  penecntioo^  the  ChriaUmH  by  tbe 
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Magi.  TtiU  penecution,  begun  at  the  eloae  of  the 
reigD  of  Yituigcid,  wm  eontinned  nnder  hk  mc- 
G«Mor ;  Hid  soma  Christian  fogitivn  cnsied  the 
froHiien  into  the  Remm  terriioriei  to  temk  pro~ 
tectum.  The  Penian  king  claimed  the  (iigitivea, 
Iwt  his  demaad  wa*  nfoMd ;  aod  this,  added  to 
crtlier  CMiaea  of  diapate,  kindled  a  war  betwaen  the 
two  amtpnei.  ThMdadna  waa  not  a  airidier,  and 
th«  war  wat  earned  on  tar  aboat  two  ymn  hy  hh 
geneml  Aidabnritii,  with  no  important  reialU. 
The  defence  of  Theodouopalui  in  Heaopotaroia 
haa  iinniortaliMd  the  name  of  iu  warrior  bishop 
£aiK>inua.  The  town  had  been  besiqied  bjr  the 
enemy  for  aona  time,  but  the  biihop  and  hia  4ock 
atontly  heU  out.  and  destroyed  the  woodoi  towns 
of  the  enemy.  The  obstinate  resistance  of  the 
place  provoked  the  blasphemy  of  a  Persian  prince, 
who  thrratened  to  bum  the  temple  of  God  when  he 
took  the  town.  The  bishop,  shocked  at  his  un- 
pioua  threats,  pointed  at  iiim  a  baliata,  which  bore 
the  potent  name  of  St.  Thomas,  and  th«  fionnidable 
■nacliine  disduuged  a  atone  which  strudt  the  bias- 

Ehemer  dead.    (Jpon  this  the  king  of  Pem  lost 
tart,  and  withdrew  his  troops.    (Tillemont,  //atf. 
Jn  Empereur*^  toL  vi.  c  13.) 

Saetatea,  the  chief  anthority  for  the  history  of 
the  PeiMan  war,  says  that  Theodonus,  notwith< 
standing  his  atieeets  in  the  war,  was  the  fint  to 
piopaae  terms  of  peace.  A  truce  for  one  hundred 
yean  was  concluded  between  the  Persians  and  the 
Itnmaos.  The  kingdom  of  Annenia,  now  extin- 
guished, was  divided  betivt-en  Uie  Persians  and  the 
Itomana,  an  amngemeBt  which  gave  to  the  empiia 
uf  the  East  a  new  ud  extensive  province.  The  divi- 
sion of  Amenia  probably  fdlawi>d  the  conclusion  of  a 
secoDd  Penian  war,  a.  d.  441.  In  a.  d.  42.S  died 
Honorius  the  emperor  of  the  West.  Placid  la.  the 
Bi*Ief  of  Honorins,  bad  been  sent  away  from  Italy, 
with  her  sons  Vaientuiian  and  Honorius,  by  the 
Western  amperor,  a  abort  time  before  hia  death, 
and  she  todc  refiige  at  Constantinople.  Th«  throw 
of  <the  West  was  usurped  by  Joanneo,  who  declared 
himself  emperor.  Theodosius  refused  In  ocknow- 
liidfte  the  usurper,  and  sent  against  him  a  force 
(-ominanded  by  Ardaburius.  The  usurper  was 
tnkcn  in  Ravenna,  and  his  bead  was  cut  ofT,  a.  o. 
4'JA.  Theodosius  vras  enjoying  the  games  of  the 
Circus  at  Censtaatiaople  when  the  nevrs  cama,  and 
he  showed  his  piety,  as  Tillemont  lemarks,  by 
stopping  the  entertainment,  and  inviting  ali  the 
people  to  go  to  the  ehweh  with  him,  to  retnni 
thanks  to  Ood  for  the  death  of  the  lytanL  U'^hether 
Theodosina  had  do  omlHtion  to  keep  the  «m{Hre  of 
the  Weit,  or  those  who  governed  him  detannined 
hii  coadact,  he  resolved  to  confer  it  oi  his  vonth- 
fiil  coniin  Valentinian.  Eudocia,  the  dangnter  of 
Theodosiw,  was  betrothed  to  the  young  emperor, 
and  she  was  narriad  to  him  in  A.  d.  437. 

The  leign  of  tiie  yoanger  TheodoMiu  waa  not 
fiee  frotn  the  religioaa  troubles  which  had  dis- 
tracted the  reign  of  his  grand&ther  Theodouus. 
The  great  dispute  which  originated  with  Nestorius, 
who  WM  made  patriarch  of  Constantinople  in  a.  d. 
4'2ft,snd  ended  in  the  Coondl  of  Epheius,  a.  o. 
43l,ti  described  at  length  under  Nkbtorius. 

The  Hum  had  lavagM  tba  eastern  provineea  in 
the  reign  nf  Arcadiui,  the  fiithar  of  Theodonns ; 
avA  they  were  now  the  formidable  neighbours  of 
the  empire  on  the  frontier  of  the  Danube.  In 
A.  It.  441  the  Huns,  under  Attila  and'  his  brother 
Bleiln,  eraosed  the  Danube,  and  Imdc  Viuinioeun 


in  Moewa  ;  they  tu^e  thro^h  the  niyiian  frontier, 
the  fortresses  of  which  offwed  onl^  a  feeUe  re- 
sistance, destR^ed  Siimium,  Singidunum  (Bri- 
giade),  Sardica,  and  other  towns,  and  extended 
their  lavages  into  ThiBc&  Theodosius  recaRed 
the  tnx^  £rom  Sicily  whiiA  be  had  sent  uanist 
OsDwrb  kiiu  of  the  Vandals^  and  coBsetad  fron 
Alia  and  Enmpe  all  the  men  that  ha  onuld 
master  ;  but  his  gsnerals  werennaUe  to  direet  thia 
fbn»  Mficiently,  and  after  several  deftate  th^ 
retreated  towards  Constantinople,  which  alone,  of 
oil  the  dtiea  between  the  Archipelago  and  the 
Euxine,  ranained  ibr  the  protection  of  uio  emperor. 
The  hiitory  tS  tbe-nm^ea  of  Attila  comprehenda 
sevend  years^  and  tlwy  wore  apparently  interrupted 
by  intervals  of  peace,  for  it  was  not  a.d.  447, 
the  year  of  the  great  earthquake  which  destroyed 
port  of  ttie  walls  of  Constantinople  and  threw  dowB 
tifty  seven  towers,  that  the  Hans  approached  the 
capital,  and  peace  was  finally  made.  In  A.  d.  447 
or  448  Theodosius  concluded  a  di^raceful  peace 
with  the  king  of  the  Hons,  to  whom  was  given  up 
n  territory  on  the  Danube  extending  frosn  Singi-  ■ 
dunum  to  Novae,  in  the  diocese  of  Thrace,  and 
fifleeitodays*  journey  in  breadth.  The  ononal  snb- 
sidy  that  had  hitherto  beas  paid  to  Attila,  waa 
increased  from  seven  hnadnd  pOnads  of  fpiA  to 
twenty-one  hundred,  and  six  duHnand  powida  af . 
gold  were  to  be  paid  en  tha  tfoX.  Theodosfais  had 
exiiausted  his  treasury  by  extravagant  expenditnic, 
and  his  unfortunate  subjects,  who  nod  been  {dUaged  ' 
by  tha  Huns,  were  [nlhiged  again  by  this  ua war- 
like and  ftaUe  anperor,  to  sapply  the  donanda  of 
the  barbarian  cmqiianw.  Attik  alia  reqafrad  aU 
the  deaerten  fma  his  eamp  to  ba  given  np^  and  be 
claimed  badt,  without  any  ransoiB,  all  hii  men  who ' 
had  been  taken  prisoners. 

In  A,  D.  448  or  449  Theodouus  sent  an  en> bossy 
to  Attila*  at  the  head  of  whidi  was  Hoximin. 
The  amhawador  waa  accompanied  1^  the  historiaii 
Prisens,  who  hat  left  a'mou  intoreattng  aecoont  of 
the  domestic  habiu  of  Auila.  tPitiecus.]  The  pro.  ' 
posed  objectofthe  embassy  was  to  maintain  the  good  ' 
understanding  between  the  emperor  of  the  East 
and  the  king  of  the  Huns  ;  but  TbeodoMos  had  a 
private  object  to  accomplish,  the  execution  of  which 
was  entrusted  only  to  Vigilios,  the  interpratar ; 
and  this  was  the  assassination  of  Attila.  Tha 
ambassador  passed  through  Sardica,  and  crossed 
the  Danube  ;  and  in  some  place  north  of  this  river 
he  had  his  first  interview  with  Attila,  whom  he 
was  obliged  to  bUow  in  his  progress  northwards 
before  he  could  oonclade  the  business  on  which  he 
was  sent  The  narrative  of  Priscus  leads  us  to  infer 
that  the  phiee  in  which  the  king  of  the  Huns  gave 
his  final  reception  to  the  ambassador  was  in  the 
plains  of  nwthera  Hungary.  The  proposal  tu 
assassinate  Attila  bad  been  made  at  Constantinople 
by  tha  eonnch  Chrysi^iiu,  who  then  reigned  in 
the  Muno  of  Thaodosias,  and  ONde  to  Edecon,  a 
chieftain  vX  the  Seyrri.  Vigilins  was  the  mediam 
of  coDununication  between Cbrysaphius  and  Edecon, 
who  was  to  receive  Cor  his  reward  some  of  the 
wealth  qn  which  he  had  gaied  with  odmiratioD  at 
Constantinople.  The  scheme  was  communicated  to 
the  enporor,  who  approved  of  it.  The  eineror^ 
eondnet  was  rendered  meie  disgraeeful  by  the  fiwt 
that  Maximin,  his  ambassador,  was  exposed  to  all 
the  danger  of  the  discovery  of  this  treachery,  and, 
being  kept  in  ignonnce  of  it,  bad  not  even  tha 
choice  of  refuung  to  eonduct  the  anbasay.  Edecon  ' 
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^MMTwal  ^  tmidicrj  to  Aiiila,  wIm.  moM  Rtnt- 
nw  thiNk  th»  Chiutiu  (wpsroT,  diKbtined  to 
piaiafi  Vi|Bliiii«t  thaugfa  ba  MNfawed  h»  guili ;  aiA 
H^iiig  %t  til*  tAit  M  ft  autW  of  buuneta,  Um 
Jjvtamn  tpok  twa  huiidrwd  pounds  of  gold,  initaMl 
■if  Um  libsC  Vigiliui.  ButhsMnttwaanilMMwlon 
to  OmitoBlfMplAi  wba  boUljr  ntbulted  the  «npanr 
for  hw  guilt,  and  dimmfidisd  tM  hnul  vf  ChcyHpUu 
iBRtcMi  (rf  directly  urfuaing  tka  demand,  Theodoaina 
Mill  a  bvah  ainkuay,  kwded  with  praaeata,  to 
d«4iteciUe  the  wmth  of  Attib.  vtHo  pntfisniiig  gald 
to  vengMum,  pardoaad  aapesar  and  hia  gn\tj 
HMOtulea:  ha  aveii  afafuidaaed  idl  clain  to  the 
ooutrjr  MMtk  the  DwiHhe ;  but  h<ve  hia  libe- 
nlitf  was  lot  gnnt,  for  he  had  made  it  a  deaert. 

In  June  a.  d.  i^O.  Tbeodouaawaa  thrawe  from 
hia  hoEae  u  he  vat  hanlii^  mwr  Coiiitontinapie, 
Mid  reoeiviad  an  iBjury  fnm  arhwh  he  died,  io  Um 
fifiietk  ymt  of  hit  age  aad  tlu  forty  aaennJ  of  hb 
]QDg  and  ingloriau  nign.  Hia  aiatar  MehMW 
ancoeeded  bi^  hit  pntdeiitljr  took  for  ber  ODllaune 
in  thoeqipin  tteamtor  Haidn,  and  nadt  nim 
her  hiufaand. 

In  the  reign  of  Theodoaiua,  end  that  of  Valen- 
tioiaii  Illn  who  wia  anperor  of  the  Weatofron 
A,a.  435  to  4Ao,  wu  mde  the  canpihrtioii  ealM 
the  OaAm  limdamamm.  In  a.  0.  439  the  admi- 
niatntion  of  the  Kulern  Ftuptn  declared  that 
than  ahoald  ba  fonoed  ■  eoUaclMii  of  the  Cwiit)- 
tutionB  of  the  EUanan  ttmperori  from  the  tima  of 
CanatuULM  U  that  data,  after  the  model  of  the 
t«weeUMtk>Mof  QngnriaDuaaiid  Hemogeniuuii. 
The  unagemeMt  of  th«  ooBititMttooa  waa  to  be 
doleBKiaad  hf  tlie  mailer  to  which  they  nfenod, 
mod  thoM  whidi  treated  of  levotal  mattera  were  to 
be  divided,  and  e«h  part  placed  under  iu  appro- 
priate title.  Those  conatitoliima  which  hud  been 
altered  by  Bubuquantcenatiudoaa  wore  noialwaya 
to  be  rejected,  but  the  data  of  each  eonititutiau 
waa  to  be  (pTen,  and  they  ware  to  be  arranged  io 
the  order  of  time.  Eight  AuietioBBriea  (illuUrea 
et  epfetabilea)  and  an  luliocatc  ware  appointed  to 
coin^la  this  code.  Nothing  waa  done  till  a.  Bw 
4t&t  when  a  new  aHumittion  was  appoiuted  with 
the  WM  power  «i  the  fiomer  comniMion,  and  tin 
additional  power  of  naking  changea  in  Um  comU- 
ti|tioiu.  The  new  cotamiuionen  wets  aixteen, 
part  of  whom  were  of  the  rank  of  IHoatrea,  and 
part  of  the  lank  of  Spcctabilea.  On  the  fifteenth 
of  February,  a.  a.  438,  the  Code  wu  publialied, 
and  it  waa  declared  to  be  from  the  fint  of  JMnuary, 
A.  D.  4SS,  die  oaljr  aKthority  for  the  **  Jus  Princi> 
pate,*'  or  that  law  which  waa  foiraed  by  imperial 
constitutioni,  from  the  tine  of  Conitantine.  In 
the  Hune  year  the  Code  waa  published  at  Ilome.  u 
law  for  the  Western  Empire  also,  by  Valentinian. 

Tiw  Code  conaiits  of  uxteen  ixxtks,  which  are 
divided  into  titles,  with  appR^iriKto  rubrioae  or 
baadinga  ;  and  the  eonatitBUoiis  belonging  to  oach 
tide  an  arrawad  ander  it  in  dironokgieal  order. 
The  first  live  books  eonprise  the  greater  part  of  tho 
constitution  which  relates  to  Jtu  TVnutem ;  the 
sixth,  seventh,  and  eighth  books  contain  die  bw 
tiM  relates  to  the  constitution  and  administration ; 
tb«  ninth  book  treats  of  criminal  law ;  the  tonih 
and  eUrsnth  treat  of  the  puUie  revenue  and  some 
matters  reiatiiiy  to  procedure  ;  the  twelfth,  thir- 
temth,  (btuteenth  and  fifteenth  books  treat  of  the 
GonBtitution  and  the  administration  of  towns  and 
other  corporations ;  and  the  uxtaenth  contains  the 
law  letating  to  epdesiaadcnl  bmUoi^ 


Hie  ThaodaAu  Cade  baa  bew  pieaencd  ia  a 

af^toaio  contained  in  the  BreriuriMwt  vUdi  wat 
lude     coder  of  Alaiie  II.,  kkig  of  ahe  Vwgaiht. 
in  A.  0.  iOfi.  hut  several  oonstitatitHB*  mad  saa* 
fotire  titlsa  are  OBuUod  in  thia  qHaaam.  Ii 
abo  bean  prcserod  in  the  MSB.  W  th»  arigia 
Code,  yet  oaly  in  an  inean|doU  lam,  uid  wo  ha'c 
oODSeqiMiidy  to  refrT  to  the  AoBjtwuraa  foraeona- 
denble  part  of  the  Thaodouaa  CoAe.     Tb^  cmc- 
UttioM  in  the  Code  of  Justiniaa,  which  briMa  a 
the  paciod  comaniad  in  the  IVodoaiaB  Code,  ur 
tskoD  fcoH  tha  Code  of  Thaadouia,  b«t  httve  aadn^ 
gone  aBaaldarable  aharationsb  Aftar  tW  editM 
of  CujaeiBa,  Paria,  16S6,  M..  tbe  fondwtiea  kr 
the  text  of  kb*  hut  elevon  hooka  of  tba  Cade  » 
the  MS&  of  dw  original  Code;  but  fior  the  £m 
five  hooka  and  tbe  bediming  of  ih«  atzcb  book  (r^ 
1,  and  Ibe  bqitnaiag  of  title  2)  the  text  «i  tb 
mtont  in  the  Brnmram  waa  tba  faaadatim 
The  bast  of  theoa  oditions,  after  tha  dna  of  Cav- 
eioa,  and  that  which  ia  invaluable  for  tisa  mnnsta 
tary,  is  that  of  J.  Oothofredna.  which  waa  eaiad 
aftw  hia  daadi  by  A.  MarviUe,  Lyon,  iaCa,6«^ 
folio  J  and  afterwards  by  Ritlev,  Leipaisr,  17 9i— 
174&,fi>L 

BacaM  diaeoTorlee  hnva  added  to  tb«  Imi  efetn 
book%  and  fiuniahed  conridrMblo  and  noat  ia^- 
tant  additions  to  tbe  first  five  booka.  The  am 
discoveries  which  famished  materials  far  thr  mi 
of  the  Code,  wen  made  by  A.  Peyron,  at  Tani. 
in  a  palimpaeat :  these  disoovertea  hmn  niabM  bi 
to  mmlu  contidsrable  additions  to  tba  fine  fin 
books.  Tbeaa  additioaa  wara  pabUohad  by  Pert^s 
in  18-211.  In  1820  Claarias  discararML  ta'^« 
Ambrosian  Library  at  Milan,  a  MS.  of  tbe  Jti*- 
viariuM,  into  which  the  copyist  haa  tnnafccn^ 
various  ^ecos  from  a  MS.  of  dw  orl|[itial  Od« : 
they  wen  published  by  Cloasias  in  1824.  Waa 
published  in  1635,  Leipaig,  Svow,  tba  fint  tire 
books  of  the  Code,  as  we  now  poaaeaa  tbcai,  win 
critical  and  exptanntory  notes. 

The  but  and  most  ccoijpiete  editioa  of  the  »>ii 
of  the  'I'heodouan  Code  is  that  by  HudpI  in  itr 
Cbfiiat  Jum  AiUrjmUiKkmemm,  pabliabad  at  Bom, 
1837. 

Tbe  Thoado^  Coda,  by  tta  Mb^tioa  in  ibt 
Weaten  Empin,aWablishod  a  npifaranity  <f  law  is 
the  East  and  the  Wt«.  But  aa  mw  faswa  wmIJ 
ooeasinnally  be  nooossary,  and  it  waa  daauablr 
maintain  this  onifomity,  it  was  agreed  betwM 
the  Basteni  and  the  WtsiNn  era pc ran,  diat  fotnre 
constitutioiia,  which  aii^  bo  pabliabad  m  eae  psn 
of  tha  empire,  shoold  be  forvnrdsd  10  tbe  oibm.  mai 
pnmnlgEtod  then  abo.  The  new  eoaatihitiDM 
wen  called  iVowi/a«  i.fD«*,  or  aimplj-  A'ovMat.  ]d 
A.  D,  447  Tkeodoains  sent  a  number  at  auch  A'o- 
vaUiu  to  Vslentiniafl,  who  ia  the  following  year 
confirmed  and  proauilgated  them  ia  the  Weaien 
Em^rai  These  JVbei^  Swn  tbo  fint  adlMtim 
of  No9tUae  which  followed  tb«  coapibttitni  of  ibi 
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Thsodotmn  Code  (Gibbon,  Hid.  *oL  t.  vi.  Svo. 
cd. :  Tillcmont,  Hidoire  tie*  EmpertuT*,  to),  vi. ;  ami 
HA  to  the  Tbeodotnu)  Code,  Puchu,  Itutit.  toI.  L  ; 
Hud  Bockiiw,  IiutiL  1  p.  [O.  U] 

TUEODiySIUS  IIU  wuconpsnetUperluM, 
HguMt  hii  will,  to  be  pfocUmed  emperor  of  the 
l-^t  in  A.D.  71fi>by  the  fleet,  wbtcfa  uio  declared 
that  Anmstaiiiu,  hie  predeceeur,  was  unfit  to  reign. 
Theodueiiu  filled  the  unimportaut  office  of  a  col- 
lectot  of  the  revenue  when  he  ^as  taken  to  Con- 
■tantiniq>le  to  be  crowiie4  Einp«ror  of  the  £a«t. 
In  Janwfj,  716*  he  waa  pnclaiined  emperor,  and 
in  Uu  fiiUowing  venr  he  prudently  abdis^ted,  and 
left  the  throne  for  Leo  tJie  Itaurian,  whf  com- 
manded the  Iroopi  in  the  East.  Theodoaiu*  vpeM 
the  rest  of  hi>  life  in  the  tranquil  retirement  of  a 
moiiaateiy.  [0.  L.] 

THEODO'SIUS.  literary.  1.  Of  Bkhynia.  n 
iDatheouticifii,  who  ii  referred  to  by  Vitruvius 
(ix.  9.  S.  S  I*  Schneid.)  u  the  inventor  of  a 
universal  >iin-dia)  {horoloffiuiu  itpi*  ray  KAifta), 
iStrabo  (zii,  p.  566)  mentions  him  niiiong  ^he  ami- 
nent  native*  of  Bi^ynia,  and  infomia  a*  tiiat  hia 
sons  were  also  laaUiematiciaDi.  lie  muat  have 
lived  before  the  time  of  Auptitus,  and  therefore  be 
cannot  be,  a*  tonK  iiave  supposed,  the  laind  person 
at  Theodosius  of  Tripolis,  who  appears  to  have 
flonrished  later  than  the  leign  of  Tiajau.  (See 
No.  2.) 

2.  Of  Tiippliv  a  mathetnaticiau  and  astmnomer 
of  aome  distinetion,  was  a  philoaophcr  of  the  sect 
of  the  Sceptka.  or,  to  speak  more  exactly,  a  fol- 
lower of  Pyrrhon,  whose  philosophy.  Theodosius 
himself  contended,  ought  not  properly  to  be  called 
sceptical  (Diog.  Laiert.  ix.  7U ).  Amonfi  other  works 
of  his,  Suidas  (*.  v.)  mentions  n  Commentaij-  on 
Uw  ««^iAaia  of  Theudas,  who  appears  from 
another  passage  of  Diogenes  (ix.  llU)  ta  ban 
lived  not  very  long  before  the  time  of  Sextua  Em- 
piricua,  aud  tberofora  about  the  reign  of  Trajan. 
Suidas  also  enumerates  vaswruci  af^dJUua  among 
the  works  of  Theodosius  («.  v.  and  also  ■.  v.  Ho^ 
Itiivtos),  and  the  same  work  is  mentioned  l>y 
i>iogenes  (ix.  70).  Of  the  ancient  uathematiciniis, 
Ptolemy  does  not  n&r  to  Theodouna,  but  hit 
work*  are-  quoted  by  Tlieou,  in  his  Conunentary 
on  Ptolemy,  by  Pappus,  in  his  migyuyii,  and  by 
Proclus,  in  his  iJj/pot^pom  Aitrouamiea,  p.  7. 

Suidas  mentions  the  following  as  his  mathano- 
tical  and  astronomical  works: — S^wpuci  tv  jSif^ 

fwiHM  «ti  'ApxMt^^vi  'E<f6Stoi',  Aiaypa^iu 
Mtanii'  if  fi^/doa  y,  'AirrpoXoyuci,  Xltpl  ebc^ 
fffMK    Of  these  works,  soma  hare  been  printed. 

The  work  on  the  Sphere,  which  ia  a  treatise  on  the 
properties  of  the  ^tbein,  aud  of  the  circles  daacribed 
on  ito  tni&ee,  was  first  published  in  an  ancient  latin 
TenioB,  edited  by  John  Viigelin,  Paris*  i  539, 4to. ; 
tind  other  I^atin  versiona  were  published  by  F. 
Mnurulycus,  with  the  ^pAoeriaa  li  Meoelaus,  and 
t)ie  work  of  Autolycus  on  the  Sphen,  Messanoe, 
1  'lAO,  fuL ;  by  Jos.  Auria,  with  Autolycus,  from  six 
MSS.  in  the  Vaticau,  1560,  4lo.;  hj  Dr.  Isaac 
Barrow,  in  his  edition  of  ARhimedea,  Loud.  1675, 
4to.;  and  by  And.'  Colaiua,  Upial.  1730,  I2mo. 
The  tint  edition  of  the  Onek  text  was  published 
by  Joennea  Pcna,  the  royal  mathemaiiciati  of 
France,  Bellov.  1558,  4io. :  many  of  the  dmoii- 
htnilionii,  which  are  defective  in  the  work  of 
I'hebdoaius,  were  supplied  by  Pena  from  Euclid's 
£limeiUiif  aud  other  gfxmietrical  work*,  both  an- 


detft  and  modem.  Another  editiiiii»  Cxuided 
that  of  Pena,  with  the  further  md  <w  emne  MSB, 
at  Oxford,  £rom  which,  however,  no  readinn  of 
eooseqnenee  were  obtained,  f«s  DuUishoa  by 
Jomh  Hunt.  Oxqd.  1707.  8ra.  Then  an  also 
Brandations  o(  the  work  mUf  En^iab,  Edward 
Sheiboume,  as  an  appendix  to  his  msimi  of  tha 
Spimriaa  of  Manilius,  Loud.  167fi,  foU  m^A  inl* 
German,  by  E.  Nisze,  whofe  notes  are  of  high 
value,  Stralsnnd,  1826,  Ovo. 

His  work  wrpl  luupAv  Koi  iwrrA',  d>  Didnu  et 
Woct^m^  was  published  finp  a  MS.  in  the  Vati- 
can, in  latin  only,  with  anient  Soholia,  and 
tijtures,  by  Joe,  Auria,  Romaa,  IAS),  4to. ;  th« 
propositions,  without  demonatrstion*,  h^vii^  been 
previously  edited  by  Conrad  Dasypodius,  A^en- 
torat.  1572,  8to.  Fabricius  states  that  ^e  book 
Tltpi  otidifffuif  was  alto  published  in  lattn,  b^  Jo*. 
Auria,  Romae,  15R7,  4to.;  but  the  edition  ts  not 
tneDtioned  in  HoffinaunV  LtKieem  Diilioffrapkicum. 
In  the  great  collection  of  the  works  of  the  ancient 
niathemBticians,  planned  by  Edward  Bemaid,  after 
whose  death  the  syn^ioia  of  the  intmded  editioi)  wof 
published  by  Thomas  Smith.  Loud.  1704,  8ro., 
the  known  works  of  Theodoahia  were  to  have  h«d 
ft  place  in  the  seventh  voJnma,  There  are  many 
MSS.  of  the  above  three  works,  in  the  principal 
lihniries  of  Europe,  in  Greek,  latin,  and  Arabic 
The  other  works  of  Theodosius  appear  to  be  eo< 
tirely  loal.  (Fabric.  BiU.  Grate,  vid.  iv.  n.  21 — 
23,  318;  llenag.  ad  Dioa.  latrL  ix.  70.) 

3.  Another  native  of  Tripolis  «f  thia  name,  is 
mentioned  by  Suidas  («-  v.)  as  the  author  of  ao 
heroic  poem  on  the  firing,  and  of  various  other 
works  {typt^t  St*  irmv  tS  rh  i«f,  wt  hvfa  %4- 
ipopa).  Eudocia  (jf.  229}  identifies  him  with  th« 
preceding. 

4.  A  Neo-Platoniat,  the  diadpb  oC  Aamonim, 
and  the  &therin-laW  of  Zethua,  the  dkdpla  of 

PloUnus.    (Porphyr.  Pit.  Plot.  7.) 

5.  Of  Alexandria,  a  grammarian,  wluiat  Com- 
mentary on  the  rixri)  tpantMTtvi  of  Dionystus 
Thrax,  as  well  as  a  work  by  him  npl  ^ov;  and 
other  grammatical  works,  aud  also  a  Commentary 
on  Theodosius  himsell^  by  Oeorpns  Choerobosnt^ 
exist  in  MS.  in  various  lilnaries.  A  fiill  account 
of  these  MSS.  is  given  by  Fabricius  and  Uariesa 
(BiU.  Graee.  vol  vi.  pp.  301,  308,  350).  He  ia 
supposed  to  have  lived  about  the  time  of  Constan- 
tine  the  GreaL  His  chief  grammatical  work,  the 
commentary  on  Dionysius,  amplifWd  by  the  addi- 
tions of  later  Byiantine  giamnariana,  was  pnl^ 
lished  by  C.  0.  Oifttling,  under  the  title  of  Tleo- 
darii  Alaramlrini  Grammatical  Lip^  1 822,  8ro. ; 
the  Prooemitim  having  been  published  before  in 
Otann's  Fiiiamomt  O'nmmatiei  quae  i»p»ntuU, 
BeroL  1821,  Orou,  and  a  portioo  of  the  wuk,  under 
the  title  of  7%uihri  G^niMsntU  if  fin  Cbwuta  d* 
Dedvti^oM  NouiiMum  et  Gmjugatiime  Verlorum,  by 
Imm.  Bekker,  in  the  third  volume  of  his  Aneedola, 
BeroL  1821,  8vo.  (Hoffman,  Leaiem  BiUin^pk. 
Scr^ilor,  Grawonm.) 

6.  Respecting  ThaodDsins,  sumsmed  i  nuipity  a 
supposed  E[Hiomator  of  Dion  Cassiua,  but  i^pa- 
rently  in  fact  only  a  eo^yisi^  aee  Hvleas*^  ad- 
ditions to  the  notice  of  him  by  Fabricin*.  {BiU. 
Graac,  vol.  v.  p.  142.) 

7.  MsLiTiNi;a,aByaDtine  historian, a  M$.  ci^y 
of  whose  Ckromam  was  brought  from  Cunatanti- 
nqtle  to  Tiibii^en  by  Stephen  Oerlach,  a  fragmcut 
of  which,  respecting  the  mairi^e  of  the  emperot 
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nMphOtu  with  Theodon  of  PxphbifoiiM,  m  a.  d. 
8N,v»  appended  to  th^^taattdtheAMiflea 
of  HdiMlonu.  puUufaed  by  Hartin  (^omh  M 
Frtnkfiwt,  1 AB4.  Tba  mtira  work  haa  n«Ter  been 
printed.  There  i*  ileo  a  MS.  in  the  royal  libtaiy 
tiX  MuDtch.  (Fabric.  Bibl.  Otmc  toI.  viL  p.  472 ; 
VoieiKa,  <fs  HtaL  Gra^e,  p.  £04,  ed.  Weitennann  ; 
TkM,  Ha  Theadcmo  MtlitiHO,  MUat  Huloria* 
i^fwimlimm  an^pAm,  tm  QMee  JViigaai  NoUtia 
LUmwia^  Png^  Ami.  TnlHRg.  1828.  4to.) 

8.  Another  writer  of  the  history  of  the  later  Romm 
empire,  waaaSynin»annionk,in  the  tenth  centnry 
ttfourcn.  HewniieanaccountofthetakingDrSy- 
racnae  \n  the  Spaniih  Araba,  in  the  fbmi  of  a  letter 
to  Leo  Diaeonu,  a  L^tin  venion  of  which,  by  the 
monk  Jotuaph,  or  Jouphat,  ha*  been  published  in 
n  more  or  less  complete  form  in  the  vuioiu  cot- 
lectbna  of  works  on  the  history  of  Italy  (Mun- 
tori,  Ser^  Rer.  Ttal.  to).  L  pt.  ii.  p.  257,  a).  The 
tireek  text  was  fitat  published,  frita  a  new  Ijitin 
'varuon  and  notes,  by  C  B.  Hase,  in  hia  edhion  of 
Leo  Dtaconoa,  Paris,  1819,  fid.  (Voaslui,  A  Aiiaf. 
Oraae.  p.  504,  ed.  Wcstunann  ;  HofinaiiB,  Lt*i- 
oofk  Biblugnqik.  Ser^rior.  Onteonm,  $,  w,  7%eo- 
donut  and  Loo.) 

9.  DiACONUB,  a  third  Byzantine  hislorian,  who 
•ppean  to  have  litad  i^Mmt  the  nme  time  aa  the 
pKcading,  was  the  antkar  of  ffve  fapa^gw  is 
iambie  Terse,  on  the  tnl^eet  of  the  eziwditlon  of 
Micephoras  Phocas  to  Cretf,  in  a.  d.  961,  which 
was  firu  published  in  Oreek  and  Latin  by  FL  Cor- 
nelina,  in  his  CMa  Saera,  Venet.  1755,  4ta.; 
again,  by  P.  f.  Fogginiits,  in  bis  JVota  AjipmdiM 
Oorporii  HUoriim  Byxmi^MU^  Ramae.  1777,  foL ; 
and  lastly,  with  notes  and  a  nMdmUry  of  worda 
paealiar  to  the  anihor,  by  F.  Jaaoba,  in  nis  edition 
of  Leo  Diaeoona,  in  tbe  CbrTwt  SaripL  Hid.  Bji- 
amiL  Bonn.  1828, 8to.  (Fabric.  BjU.&nu)c.ToL vii. 
p.  533  ;  Vossius,  tU  HuL  Orarc  L  a;*  Hoffknann, 
XftncoM,  U,  ec.) 

10.  A  monk,  die  titles  of  whose  answer  to  the 
■npnaenU  against  the  rraurrectiai  of  tbo  body, 
wul  another  work  in  refutation  of  John  Phin- 
ponna,  are  given  by  Photius  {BSJ.  Cod.  2*2,  comp. 
Cod.  22.)  [P.  S.] 

THRODO'SIUS  (eMSttcrtot),  a  phyucian  who 
must  have  lircd  in  or  before  the  fifth  century  after 
Christ,  aa  be  is  quoted  by  AEtius  (ii.  2.  54,  p. 
278).  He  is  perhapa  tbe  «une  person  who  is 
quoted  by  Rhues.  (S»  HtBmt'i  Bibl.  Aftd.  Fnct. 
yol  i.  p.  S54.)    [Thmodotiu*.]    (W.  A.  O.] 

THEO'DOTA  (dcaUnr),  an  Athenian  cour- 
tenn,  and  one  of  the  most  celebrated  persons  of 
that  daas  in  Greece  (Liban.  vol.  L  ib  582),  ii 
introduced  a*  a  ipeaker  in  one  of  the  dmloguei  in 
Xenophon's  Afewwrabilia  (uL  II),  where  s<mie  in- 
formation is  given  respecting  her.  (Comp.  Ath.  v. 
p.  220,  t)  She  at  last  attached  heneUT  to  Alci* 
biadet,  and,  afier  his  murder,  she  performed  his 
fnnemlritea.  (Adi.xiii.  p.574,  f,;  Cobet,  Prosori. 
Xtmopk.  pp.  8S,  IblL)  [P.  &] 

THEODOTIUS  (Miritt),  the  mthor  of  a 
medical  fomuU,  quoted  by  Alemnder  Trallianus 
(at  I.  p.  310),.  who  is  cdled  by  him  A  *iXfoo^. 
He  may  periiapa  be  the  aame  person  who  is  cnlled 
Thtnttmn*.  The  word  occurs  in  seTcral  other  p«s> 
sage«  of  Alexander  Tnltiann*  and  of  AeUns,  but 
pnbaUy  in  each  it  ia  the  name  of  a  medicine,  and 
not  of  n  nan.  (See  Fabric.  SOL  Or.  toL  tU!.  p. 
aSfl,  xii.  602,  xiii.  433,  ed.  ret)  [Sivmun,  p. 
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THEOlMTUS  (9fMmff),  hlMorii^  1.  A 
Macedonian  in  the  aarriee  of  Antifaana,  kfav^ 
Ada.  In8x.SI5haet«ianded«Se«cwiik  which 
he  was  preparing  to  Jmn  Antigomia,  wlicai  be  n 
sorprised  by  Polydaitus,  die  ftdmiral  of  Pirdf  j. 
on  the  coast  of  Lyda,  ^  his  ihipa  cKptaivd.  ni 
be  himself  mortally  wouitded.    (Died.  xix.  64.) 

2.  Ad  officer  who  was  entraated  bj  Lymaaaehai 
with  the  impoctaat  dmgf  «f  ika  ciMded  of  Satdn. 
in  whldi  be  for  ■  time  de6ed  all  the  clam  t 
Selencus.  Bat  that  monarch,  having-  at  leng^ft 
proehumed  a  reward  af  100  taleota  far  tbe  bnJ 
of  Theodotna,  rendered  the  huter  ao  nepd— > 
his  own  followers,  that  he  himsrif  ■ecrelly  opranl 
the  gates  of  tbe  fortress  to  Selencna.  (PolTan.  it. 
9.  S  4.) 

9.  A  Rhodian  to  whose  jndicioua  advice  ia  lepri 
to  the  management  of  his  dephanta  AndocliM  L 
king  of  Syria  was  mainly  indebted  for  the  gnu 
Tictoty  over  the  Oauls.  to  which  ba  owed  ihr 
aeenrity  of  Us  tbroM  and  Ungdoaii  (Ladaii,  Jiui. 
9. 10;  Droyaen.  HOemim.  vol  H  p.  S32.) 

4.  SmimBcd  HsnoLim  C^tuiKm.  probebiT 
as  snggasted  by  Sdiweighlueer  timn  hie  BnuMs^ 
stature),  was  a  general  in  the  serriee  of  Andechai 
the  Qieat,  by  whom  he  wns  sent  in  B.  c.  2^ 
toptber  with  Xenon  against  Moloik,  who  had 
imoed  tbe  standard  of  revolt  in  theeastam  ptovinm 
of  tbe  monarchy  fMoLon].  The  two  gtmnA 
WM»  howevar  nnaUe  to  cope  with  tba  niwi 
satiap,  and  withdnw  witUa  the  walla  of  the  citiek. 
leaving  him  in  poise  laion  of  the  open  conntrr. 
(Polyb.  T.  42,  43.)  After  the  final  defeat  of  MoU 
by  Antiochaa  bi»Mlf,  Theodotna  waa  aeleciml  Lr 
llmt  monareh  to  take  the  flemmaad  in  Cocde  Syris, 
while  he  hlmadf  undertocdc  to  tednee  Selracis. 
What  Tbeodotus  aecomplished  at  thfs  tina  wp 
know  not,  but  the  next  ^rear  (a.  c.  219)  ««  find 
him  serving  under  the  unmediate  ctwnmad  sf 
Antioehns  himself^  and  bearing  an  impartant  shw 
in  tbe  action  against  Nicolaus  the  geneiml  ef 
Ptolemy,  near  Pmrphyreon,  as  well  aa  mvtly  nAft 
at  tbe  liege  of  Rabbataotana.  On  both  these 
occasions  he  was  associated  with  Nicarchus.  with 
whom  he  also  shared  in  the  command  of  thr 
phalanx  at  the  memorable  battle  of  Raphia,  a  i'. 
217.  After  that  gnat  defeat  he  waa  cfaoM  br 
Antioehna  as  one  of  the  ambassadors  whom  be  w«t 
to  Ptolemy  to  sue  for  peace.  (Id.  v.  59,  68.  69.71, 
79,  83,  87.) 

5.  An  Aetolian,  who  at  the  scceuion  of  Ami- 
ochua  the  Great  (&  C  223)  held  the  coattmaad  of 
the  important  pevinee  of  Coeie  Syria  for  Ptelemv 
Philopator  king  irf  i^ypb  He  anuandbdagenenJ, 
and  repulsed  with  ease  tfaa  flnt  attack  made  br 
the  king  of  Syria  upon  bis  gsveraawat,  bat  instead 
of  being  rewarded  by  Ptidemy  for  his  aervieea.  be 
was  reeled  to  Alexandria,  where  he  neariy  fril  a 
victim  to  the  intrignes  of  lonie  of  the  mnrtters  and 
favourites  of  the  king.  Disgusted  with  this  tnet- 
ment,  and  despiMiig  the  vicet  and  luznrr  oi 
Ptolemy,  when  ne  waa  again  auflbied  to  lesaate 
the  command  in  Coeks  Syria  (a.c.  219)  he  con- 
ceived the  design  of  betreyiBg.  that  provitioe  tot* 
the  hands  of  Antiocfaus.  His  overtures  wm  nadily 
welcomed,  and  he  eairendered  the  two  important 
fortresses  of  Tyre  and  Pudcmau  to  the  Syrian 
raonarch,  when  ha  inuaediatdy  joined  with  the 
fotcea  under  his  command.  Ntcnhna  bowerrr 
prevoited  his  dengn  from  taking  fall  aSbet,  and 
retained  a  part  of  the  Syrian  pnmnoea  aads  the 
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THEODOT[T&  liflt 


■IkgiuM  of  Egypt  (Poljrb.  y.  40,  46.  61,  62.) 
From  thii  tima  Theodotiu  enjoyed  a  high  ]daee  in 
th«  bronr  of  the  Syrian  king.  In  the  campaign 
of  aa217'WO  find  hint  comniandmg  a  body  of 
10,000  aelect  Iroop*,  and  jurt  befon  Uie  battle  of 
Hapbia  he  mm  a  lingabur  proof  of  d«^:l>y  pom- 
tiatiag  with  only  two  companions  into  the  mart 
of  the  byptian  camp,  in  <vder  to  auaiunate 
Ptolmy  bimelC  Hiataking  the  kill's  lent,  he 
■lew  hii  phyncian  initead,  but  effected  hit  eacape 
in  lafety,  and  retumed  to  the  Snian  camp.  (Id.  t. 
66,  79,  81.) .  Again  in  b.  c.  21*5  we  find  him  ex- 
hibitii^  eqnal  aadaeltf  in  mppordi^  the  daring 
project  of  Lagoma  to  leala  tlw  waDa  u  the  dty  <rf 
Sardea,  the  aaeeeM  of  wfcidi  atmu  to  have  been  in 
great  meaaam  owing  to  hii  ddU  ud  aUUty.  (Id. 
vii.  16— IB.) 

6.  A  Syracnsan  who  jinned  in  a  compiracy 
againat  the  iife  of  the  tyiant  Hiennymaa.  Being 
aelaed  and  uit  to  Ae  tortnie,  he  concealed  the 
iminei  of  ul  hi*  real  aooompUeea,  and  aonued 
Thraaon,  the  leader  of  the  oppoaite  party,  who  waa 
put  to  death  in  conaequence.  {hiv.  xxir.  ?■)  It 
ia  difficult  to  conceive  that  the  life  of  Theodotoa 
himself  would  be  qiared,  but  we  find  him  (or 
another  penon  of  the  nme  name)  mentioned  ahortly 
after  antmg  the  conapintcca  irbo  aaaaaainated 
Hioronymo*  at  Leontini,  &  c.  214.  On  that  oc- 
cnaion  he  hastened  with  Sova  to  SyracuK  (Id.  xxiv. 
21 X  and  hia  name  ia  aiaociated  with  the  latter 
during  the  tianaactiona  that  followed  [Sosis],  Hia 
Bubaequent  fiite  ia  nnknown. 

7.  A  Theamlian  of  the  dty  of  Pherae,  who  wna 
an  tzila  from  hia  native  Muntry  and  aettled  at 
Stratoa  in  Aetolia.  He  waa  one  of  the  depnUra 
aent  hy  the  Aetoliana  to  Rome  in  &  a  196. 
(Polyb.  xTii.  10.) 

8.  An  Epeirot,  who  daring  the  war  between 
the  Ronuna  and  Pwaani,  king  of  Maeadonia,  aea- 
loualy  etponaed  the  eauae  of  the  hutar,  and  in 
conjunction  with  Antinont  anoeeeded  in  inducing 
hia  countrymen  the  Moloasiana  to  abandon  the 
Roman  alliance  for  that  of  Peraeoa.  In  &a  170 
he  conceived  the  deaign,  which  waa  Mily  frnatraled 
hy  accident,  of  intercepting  the  eooMl  A.  Hoatiliaa 
Mancinna  on  hia  pauaga  thmigh  beiim,  and 
betraying  him  inta  the  handi  of  lha  Macadoniaa 
king.  After  the  deftat  of  Peraeua,  when  the 
Roman  praetor  L.  Anicina  invaded  the  Holoeuan 
territoriea,  Theodotoa  and  Antaneua  shut  themadrea 
np  in  the  fortrea*  of  Pasaann,  bub  finding  tlie 
iiihatntanu  diapoaed  to  anmnder,  they  nllied 
fhrth,  attadiad  the  Soman  aa^mta,  and  periahed 
fidtting  bravely.  (Pbhrtai  xrrii.  14,  xst.  7;  U*. 
xlv.  26.) 

9.  A  rhetorician  of  Samoa,  or,  according  to  others, 
of  Chtoa,  who  was  the  preeeptor  ot  the  infiuit  king 
^  ^87V^  Ptolemy  XII.  He  mieara  to  have  ex- 
erclaad  tnA  poKtieal  inflaence,  and  when  after 
the  battle  of  Phanalia  (b.  c  48%  Ponpey  aought 
refuge  io  Egypt,  it  waa  Theedotos  who  was  the  first 
to  Buggeat  uiat  the  illuatrioua  fugitive  should  be 
put  to  death.  By  this  base  adviee  he  hoped  to 
gain  the  bvonr  of  Caesar,  and  when  the  oouqneror 
arrived  in  Egypt,  hastened  to  meet  him,  bearing 
the  head  and  signet  ring  of  hia  livaL  But  Caesar 
tnmed  from  him  with  disgust,  and  would  have  put 
him  to  death,  had  he  not  suooeoded  in  making  his 
«'icape.  At  a  tuhsequent  period  he  was  less  for- 
tuiute,  beii^  apprehended  and  executed  in  Aitin, 
by  onkr  of  U.  Brutus  in  a.  c  43.   (Liv.  £^U. 
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cziiL;  Pint  Pomp.  77,  80 ;  Appian.  B.  C.  ii.  84, 
90).  [E.  H.  a] 

THEO'DOTUS  I.  and  II.,  kings  of  Bactria. 
[DioDOTua.] 

THEO'DOTUS  {Mvro%\  titeruy.  1.  A 
diari^  of  Soetatea,  wb^  in  hia  D^fmet,  aoaocding 
to  Plato,  speaks  of  him  aa  ahwdy  dead.  Ha  was 
the  son  of  Tbeoadotides,  and  the  brother  of  Nico- 
■tratus.    (Plat.  ApoL  p.  58,  e.) 

2.  A  Phoenician  historian,  who  lived  before 
Josephoa,  and  wrote  a  history  of  his  native  couutr,v. 
in  the  Phoenician  tostgue,  which  was  tnuislaled 
into  Oieek  by  a  aertain  Laetns,  if  we  adopt  the 
oocrection  of  ndnedus  in  the  passage  of  Tatian, 
where  die  MSS.  give  Xamt  ftr'Ac-irer  (Tatian. 
adv.  Grate  &8,  p.  I28,ed.WDrdi ;  Joseph.  &  Apiom. 
L  23  i  Enseb.  Prtwp.  Bv.x.n\  Voaaius,  da  HuL 
Qrami.  p.  fi04.) 

3.  A  poet,  from  whoae  poem  upon  the  Jews  {if 
t4  np)  Iwlafw)  anma  vcnas  n^MCtlDg  the  dtj 
of  Kebem  are  quoted  by  Eusetnuo.  (.PrMjp,  Bv, 
ix.  22.) 

According  to  a  scholiast  on  Grid  (A.  467)  there 
was  a  poet  of  this  name  who  was  cruelly  put  to 
death  by  the  tyiant  Mneaazehns,  and  to  wbtMo  &te 
Ovid  alludea  \Ue.)%  but  this  is  ovidenlly  aure 
guess-work.  (SeeFabtib JKbf.Onwc  vd.  ii.  p.  324, 
vol  X,  p.  516.) 

4.  A  sophist  and  rhetorician,  who  flourished 
under  M.Anreliua  Anloninua,  by  wlxm  he  is  spoken 
of  aa  hrfwna^t  tAv  wtkaunh  Kiymif  xal  ^ifra- 
fu^tptkot.  HewaaatfintahoMwofMUaniu 
and  Herodea  AtUena,  nA  alWrwaida  their  rivaL 
He  taught  at  Athena  by  the  axpnaa  appointment 
of  M.  Antoninns,  from  whom  aloe  hie  taceived 
10,000  drachmae  aa  his  Mnttamitiaa.  His  life  ia 
related  by  PkiloatntM.  (  FA  Sy*.  il.  3,  Rk.  fi68» 
foil.) 

5.  A  gimnmarian,  diad  in  the  B^fmola^umm 
MagmtM,  •  v.  'OpfTOMr. 

6.  Of  Bjcantium,  a  tanner  and  hereaiuch,  iB 
the  second  ceatury  of  our  era,  from  whom  the  sret 
of  the  Theodotiani  took  their  mxav.  The  herssy 
of  Tlieodotua  rdated  to  the  person  of  Christ.  For 
particnlara  retpoeting  him  and  hia  fbUawen,  see 
Fkbridiu  {BihL  Gmee.  voL  vii.  pp,  124,  folL, 

149, 180,  vd.  X.  p,  &15),  Cave  {Hid  /i«L  a  >. 
192,  p.  87,  ed.  Basil.),  and  the  authors  quoted  by 
those  writm. 

7.  Biahop  of  Antiodi,  from  a.  a  423 — 427,  ce- 
lebrated by  Tbeodoret  (//.£.  v.  311)  aa  "the  peari 
of  self-command,*'  and  dis^guislwd  in  church 
history  for  bis  auooeas  in  bringing  back  the  majesty 
of  the  Apdlinarista  to  orthodoxy.  He  wroia  a 
book  againat  those  heratica,  entitlrd  Mn-i  iwat/fft- 
aarmy,  of  which  a  fragment  exists  in  MS.  (Cava, 
Hid.  LilL».a.  423,  p.  405  ;  Fabric.  Ontte. 
voL  iz.  pb  281,  vol  z.  p.  31&.) 

8.  Bishop  of  Aneyra,  in  Oidntia.  ui  ecdeaiasttc 
of  some  distinction  in  the  tifUi  century.  He  waa 
preaent  at  the  council  ofEpheaua,  in  a.  d.  431, 
aud  vehemently  anpported  Cyril  in  hia  attacks 
npon  Nestorios.  He  was  the  author  of  numerous 
homilies  and  controversial  worics,  the  titles  of  whid 
it  is  not  worth  whila  to  insert  hare  ;  they  aia  fully 
givflD  by  Fabridm.  Of  tbeaa  woriLs  some  are 
published  in  the  A  as  erf  the  Coundia,  soma  exist 
in  MS.,  and  othen  are  wholly  lost.  Cave  praiaes 
the  ease  and  deameas  of  hia  style,  and  his  contro- 
versial powers.  (Cave,  HvL  IM.  :  a.  430,  p.  4lf  ^ 

Fabric  BiU.  Gmee.  voL  X.  p&  413,  fdi.)^^^!^ 
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The  aboTC  nn  the  anly  penDiw  at  thU  niine, 
whs  sppmred  of  raflicient  imporUnce  to  be  noticed 
iHire  ;  but  there  m  MTenl  ethers  of  tew  conee- 
quenee, «  Uit  of  whom  M  givBD  by  Fabriciu,  BiU. 
tjrait.  to).  X.  pp.  513,  Alft.  [P.  &] 

THEO'DOTUS  (etAeree).  the  nune  of  u 
muUm,  who  nvbt  hare  Kred  in  or  before  the  firu 
emtury  after  Christ,  is  he  is  quoted  by  Celsoi  (fi. 
«,p.ll9). 

?.  A  phjsieiin  of  Athens  in  the  second  century 
lifter  Christ,  tnentionvd  aaveral  tunes  ns  s  eom— 
pofuy  bj  Aristidei  fn  hb  Sammtt  Saeri, 
.  K.  A  phyncian,  who  nfterwmrds  wcceeded  Ste- 
phanos  iw  bishop  of  Leodicea  in  Syria,  in  the  eariy 
part  of  the  fourth  csmtiiry  rSwr  Christ.  He  is 
highly  pmised  by  Eiisebius  (^Hut.  Ertlc$,  vii, 
who  dedicated  to  him  his  i'nuparaHo  Enmgdieu ; 
bat  he  appean  ta  ban  embtaced  the  Ariaii  hereiy, 
and  to  liare  been  one  oT  the  most  active  of  the 
Arisn  biKbeps,  He  esconununicated  ApoUinaris, 
both  father  and  soa,  on  account  of  their  iniinucy 
with' the  heathen  sophist  Epiphaiiius  [Epiphaniuii, 
S  10,  p.  40]  ;  and  is  said  to  haie  been  instrumental 
ia  deposing  Eostathiusibishop^  Antioch.  [Rusta- 
THiufl,|l,p.ll9].  Hehdddnweof  Uodlceafbr 
aboat  thirty  yean,  and  was  niccatded  by  Oeoipna 
[Gxoaaics,  %  2!>,  p.  251].  His  name  is  inserted 
by  some  of  the  Martvrulogies  under  the  dale  of 
Nov.  2, from  which  it  has  been  copied  by  Biorius 
(iVnsuiiefarfor  Amclm:  Frofiuume  Medieor.)  and 
C.  B.  Carptor  {De  Madick  oA  Eedetia  pro  Sanetii 
iaiUk)  ;  bat  ttia  Wevs  to  be  by  mist^e,  and  his 
name  will  pnbaUy  be  omitted  in  the  "Acta  Sanc- 
torum when  the  Tolumes  for  NoTember  appear. 
For  a  further  aocotut  of  this  nutter  the  reader  may 
consult  Usnaidi  Martynt.  ed.  Soll«. ;  Vale«iti^ 
JIb  Mar^fTol.  Ahn.  in  his  Annotaticnn  in  Ensrii. 
//id.  EecUt.  p.  317  ;  Bannii  AmnaL  Eedet.  vol. 
ir. ;  Tillemont,  MM.  BetUa.  vol.  ri.    [W.  A.  O.] 

THEO'DOTUS.  artists.  1.  A  medallist,  whose 
name  is  found  on  some  very  interesting  coins  of 
Clntomenae,  which  bare  been  reooitly  discovered. 
They  are  of  silver^  of  a  small  tiae,  and  of  eztremdy 
beaatifnl  worknunsliip,  bearing  a  hmd  of  Apdlo  on 
the  obvene,  with  the  words  in  minata  chmHtm,  ia 
two  lines,  by  the  side  of  the  bead,  eEO&OTO$ 
EnOIEI.  Their  discovery  was  first  published  by 
Abeken.  in  the  BuUel.  ddf  InatH.  Ardieol.  for  1 8S9. 
Nos-  8  and  9,  pp.  1 37, 1 38,  and  they  afterwards  came 
into  the  pnesssiiop  of  the  Duo  de  Luyncs,  by  whom 
thay  wen  again  published  In  the  NamB,  AmmU.  de 
flmaat.  AnAhLy  pL  yoCV.  Nos.  25, 36.  In  atyle 
and  type  Uiey  are  cloedy  similar  to  the  medals  of 
ManaoluB  II.  prince  of  Garia,  and  there  can  be  no 
doubt  that  they  belong  to  the  MUne  age,  namely 
the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c  Tht-y 
an  valuable  as  affording  one  among  other  prooh 
of  tJbt  btt,  which  has  bem  contested,  that  medallists 
wen  aomelimei  permitted  to  inscribe  their  niunei 
upon  coins  executed  by  them.  For  this  reason, 
and  on  account  of  their  great  beauty,  M.  Raoul- 
Bocbette  pronounces  the  opinion  that  they  "ought 
to  be  lanked  amoi^  the  most  predons  arehiMkigkal 
diseovariea  of  oar  age^"  (R.  Rochette,  Letlrt  i 
M.  jUom,  pf.  73, 97,  98,  2d  edition.  An  en- 
giaring  of  the  best  prmerviad  of  these  medals  is 
given  M  the  title-pnge  of  R.  Rodiette^  woric. 
Vignette  3.) 

2.  A  Orsek  painter,  lived  at  Rome  in  the  time 
af  Naevioi,  woo  maniions  him  tn  tha  fbltowii^ 
UuM  of  ht«  ooHMdy  entitled  TWaicKfaria,  which  an 
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preserved  hj  Fealns  (a,  9.  Pmam  m^Sml  m^m  ' 

eon&Ml,  pi  850,  ed.  MiUlor,  p.  Mi,  mL  LMe- 

nanii) :  — 

*^  Tbeodotum  q>pe11as,  qui  araa  CoiB|HtaSbai 

Bedens  in  oella  eircumtectns  teKetibns 
Lares  ludentes  peni  pinxit  bubolo." 

These  verves  describe  a  rude  picture  <rf'  the  Luvs 
at  pkv,  painted  en  an  altar  at  the  meeting  af  ta* 
slre<'t&.  with  a  rutle  instrument,  a  bniah  made  boa 
the  tuil  uf  an  ox.  The  paintiiv  nuat,  tWRfctf, 
Iiave  resembled  the  daubs  whidi  are  ana  on  u- 
outer  walls  of  the  houses  in  Pompeii  and  Ucmb- 
neum.  and  those  to  which  Juvenal  wfcim  ia  thp 
line  {Sui.  viii,  157):  — 

"  Eponam  et  fiwiee  olida  ad  pmHepla  ^daa ; " 

and  thf  itrtist  may  be  clasvd  with  thow  paintn* 
of  vulgar  hubjKts  whom  t)i<>  OrMks  called  ^vwm^t-  \ 
ypwpoi  or  ^trwoypifoi.  or  with  our  sign  painu-tv 
(Uti-  PvHBicuA,  and  Dkt.  of  AnUif.  t,  r.  J^itlarv. 
p.  <ll -2.  a.  2d  ed. ;  R. Rochette,  Lain  A  M.  Seitr; 
pp.  416,  417;  and,  especully,  the  full  discasM 
oftliis  comparatively  unnoticed  fragment  of  Naevin^ 
by  Piuioflia,  in  the  Abua.  Afw.  for  1X46,  toL  [<. 
pp.  133 — 138:  there  is  no  ground  for  Boihr'*  i 
altenoion  of  the  painter^  name  to  TXndU 
'■'«■)  [P.  S.]  I 

THEODUNUS,  the  name  givsi  by  Pococke  (is 
his  Latin  Version  of  Abit-I-Fanj,  HitL  Dfma^  p. 
128)  to  a  Onek  phywciaxi  in  the  servioeof  llajij  llm 
Y  (isat  the  gannal  of  the  chaltf  'Abdn-I-Malrit  |ki  i 
M«wAn,  b  tha  areath  century  after  Chriat.  H« 

is  called  in  Arabic  ^^^U  •  *l>>cl>  Wsatesildd 

rendora  ?Waa  {Qmk.  der  AnA.  A^nlt,  p.  S), 
batnaithar  TtoAotnar  TXeeAMni  aacaa  «•  he  a 
genuine  Onsk  name.  Ha  iaft  behind  ham  a  astt 
of  medical  eempendinm  which  be  compiled  far  the 
use  of  his  sen,  and  which  is  pnbidily  not  extant 
in  any  Europran  lilnary.  Ooe  of  the  anaiiliini 
told  by  Ibn  Afaf  Osaibi'ah  of  TbeodocM  ia  by 
Abfa-l'Faiai  refenvd  to  Tbeodonnh    [W.  A.  ai 

THE0'GENE8(»eeT^)u  1  In  ftlhimma 
who,  in  &  a  435.  was  appointed  tagrtim  with 
Cleon  to  repair  to  Pylos,  and  iavestigata  tha  trath 
of  the  tidings,  which  had  been  bmght  thmcr.  a* 
to  the  dificulties  of  the  blockada  of  Spha^etb. 
Cleon,  however,  pniduitly  penaaded  tha  people  to 
abandon  the  propoeed  inqoiiy.  (Thac  iv.  37) 
[Clboh.]  ]t  is  possible  that  lUa  Thongma 
dHHild  be  identiSed  with  tha  pann  wha  m  mm- 
tioned  by  Aristo|Aaoea(Kct^  U8S),aBd  «boi,bM 
scholiast  tdls  us,  was  an  Achanian  (AnwU, 
ad  Time.  L  e,).  A  man  of  the  same  name  it  nti- 
rised  alsa  by  Arisbqthanea  (/W,  894)  fv  his 
swinish  propensitiea.  (See  also  AiisU  At.  8i2, 
1127,  1295.  £«s.  63,  with  tb«  Scholia.) 

2.  One  of  the  Athenmn  anbassadon  who  an 
forth  on  their  way  to  Damus  Nothus,  in  n.  c.  408, 
under  promise  of  a  safis  ebnduct  from  Phacnafaaaas. 
The  Mtrapfaaweverdetaiaed  them  ia  custody  at  the 
instuee  Cjtm,  and  he  eoold  not  obtain  leave  lo 
rekaaa  thorn  till  after  the  hpae  of  three  yeath  (Xen. 
^WL  i.  3.  H  8, 9,  IS.  4.  H  6.  7  :  Pfait.^  SI.) 
[PHARNAEAZva.]  WhcthM  this  was  the  mmt 
Theogenes  who  was  tppofatted  MM  of  the  80  tyiaDU 
in  a  c.  404  (Xcn.  tfeAL  ii,  L  1 3)  wo  have  m 
means  of  tkdding.  [E.  &1 

THEOONETUS  (eefymros),  aa  alhkto  e( 
Aegina,  who  fa  neoidid-aB  having  mami  Iht 
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brn'*  prin  for  vratlii^  at  the  Oljinpic  giiMS. 
Jifa  tUtoe  at  01jmi»E  u  noticed  bj  Pamanua, 
(Find.  PyOL  nit.  50;  Paui.  vi.  9.)       [R  E.] 

THEOONETUS  (Otiy^oi}.  I.  Of  The»- 
nly,  a  post,  of  unknown  date,  to  whan  nme  of 
tha  ancianto  aacribed  the  ttpd  h6yct,  which  othen 
attribatad  to  Oqdieu.  (Snid.  *.  ».  'Op^t ;  Fa- 
bric. laU.  Onue.  rol.  i.  p.  161.) 

2.  AnAthenian  comic  poet  of  the  NewComedr, 
whoae  pbiya,  entitled  tiirfia  4  tAdpjvpos^ 
l4<rwvros,  and  K^vravper,  are  nentioiied  by  Sui- 
tlaa,oatheaiithi»itjof AtheiiaeOB.  (Cmip.EadoG, 
p.  283.)  In  AthanwHa  hirnHlf  w»  find  no  men- 
tion of  the  Kfr  I  mup9K  hat  we  hate  afiigmoit  of  ten 
linn  bom  the  *ik6itinnrot  (Ath.  lit.  p.  616.  lu), 
and  one  of  fonr  linn  from  the  1)  *iX4pyupos, 

(  Ath.  iii.  p.  104,  b.,  xv.  p.  67 1.  a.)  There  ia  some 
r^aimn  to  np|KMe  that  Plantus  borrowed  hie  Mot- 
itJIaria  from  the  latter  pUy.  (Fabric.  Bibl,  Grwc 
vnl.  ii.  p.  AOO ;  Meineke,  Fn^.  Com.  Grate,  vol  i. 
P.4R7.  voLtT.p.&4».)  [P.  S.] 

THEOGNIS  (e^oY^if).  1.  Of  Mcgaia,  an 
ancient  elegiac  and  ^omic  poet,  whoie  reputed 
worka  fans  the  most  extentive  eoUectien  of  gnomic 
poetry,  that  has  come  down  to  ua  nnder  any  mm 
name  ;  bat,  onfortunately*  ik»  form  in  which  theae 
ivnuuna  eziat  ia  iltogether  nnntiifictary.  Moat  of 
Aur  information  iwpeetiiv  the  poet*a  life  ia  derived 
from  his  writing*. 
I  He  wai  a  native  of  Megan,  the  capital  of  Me- 
I  garia  (Harporaat.  i.  v. ;  Suid.  ».  n.),  not  of  Megam 
I  Mybhtea,  in  Sicily ;  aa  llarpociation  e.)  joatly 
I  Bignea  from  a  lint  of  hia  poetry  (r.  788),  m  which 
be  apeak*  of  hta  going  to  Sicily,  evidently  t>  to  a 
'  country  which  waa  not  hia  natiTe  land,  aiiid  aa  ap- 
pean  alao  from  other  paaaafiea  of  bis  writinga.  (See 
especially  tv.  773,  foil.)  Harpociation  ia,  however, 
in  error,  when  he  chorges  Plato  with  haTin^  &]len 
into  a  ndalaka.  in  making  Theognie  a  dtiaen  af 
Ifegara  in  Sicily  (Leg.  L  p.  630,  a.);  for  we  can 
have  no  beaitatiou  in  accepting  the  ezjdanation  of 
the  SchoUaat  on  Plato,  that  Thet^nia  waa  a  native 
of  Megata  in  Greece,  but  received  alao  the  eitisen- 
ahip  as  an  honour  from  tha  people  of  M^an  Hy- 
blaea,  wtiom  he  is  known  to  have  visited,  and 
for  wlMun  one  of  hit  elegiea  was  conpoaed.  as  it 
proved  by  internal  evidence.  From  his  own  poena 
also  we  learn  that,  besides  Sicily,  he  viailed  Eu- 
'  boea  and  I^cedaemon,  and  that  in  all  theae  places 
he  was  bospitaUr  received  (w.  788,  foil.).  Tha 
circumstances  wbidi  led  him  to  wandar  from  Ilia 
native  city  will  |Hwaently  af^iear. 

The  time  at  which  Theqgnia  flonriahed  Is  ez- 
]^«Bly  stated  by  sevenU  writers  as  the  fiSth  or 
59l\i  Olymiaad,  a.  a  548  or  544.  (Cyrill.  adv. 
Julian.  i.f.]'A,  a.,  viL  p.  225,  c; ;  Eaaeb.  dtnm. ; 
Suid.  Kv.).  It  is  evident,  fton  paangea  in  hia 
poeaia,  be  lived  till  afMr  flw  wwiwimeement 
of  the  Peirian  wara,  B.C.  490.  These  atatenenta 
may  be  reconciled,  by  sapponng  that  ha  waa  about 
aigA^  at  the  hitt^  date,  and  that  be  waa  bom 
about  a.  c  570.  (Clinton,  P.H.M.a.  544.)  Cyril 
(/. «.)  and  Suidaa  (a.  t>.  twicvAiSiit)  madce  him 
contemporary  with  Phocylidea  of  Mikitas. 

Both  the  life  and  writinga  of  Thtngnli,  Hka 
thoae  of  Aloaeua,  are  inseparably  esnnected  with 
the  political  events  of  his  time  and  city.  The 
little  state  of  Megara  had  been  lor  aome  time  be- 
fnre  the  poet's  birth  the  scene  of  great  political 
coavatsionh  After  shaking  off  the  yoke  uf  Co- 
riitth,  it  had  remaiued  for  a  time  under  the  nobles. 
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intn  about  the  year  a.  c  6S0,  when  Tlieagenes, 
placing  himself  at  the  head  of  the  popular  partr, 
acquired  the  tyranny  of  the  state,  from  which 
he  was  again  driven  by  a  counter  revoluuon, 
about  &  c.  600  [TusAUSNKsj.  The  popular 
party,  bto  whose  hands  the  power  soon  fell 
again,  governed  lempnately  for  a  time,  but  afterr 
wards  they  oppressed  the  noble  and  ri^  entering 
their  houses,  and  demanding  to  oat  and  driiJc  lux- 
nrioualy,  and  enforcing  their  demand  whan  it  waa 
refuaed  \  and  at  last  passing  a  decree  that  the  in- 
terest paid  on  money  lent  should  be  refunded 
(nAuTOKfo,  Plut.4iKwrf.awe;ia,p.295|.  They 
alao  banished  many  of  the  chief  men  of  ute  city ; 
but  the  exiles  returned,  and  restored  the  oligarchy. 
(Arist.  Polit.  V.  4.  §  3.)  Several  such  revolutions 
and  counter- re  vol  utiwiB  ^p«ar  to  have  followed 
one  another;  but  we  are  not  informed  of  their 
dates.  (Grote.  HiU.  of  Grwe,  vol  iii.  p.  60.) 
Thet^nis  was  bom  and  spent  his  litis  in  the  midat 
of  these  convulaions.  to  whicb  a  large  portion  of  his 
poeUy  rektes,  most  of  thnt  portion  having  evidently 
been  composed  at  a  time  when  the  oligarchical 
party  was  a^pnaaed  and  in  exile.  To  tbia  party 
TbeoniiB  himself  bdoiued,  and  m  iu  &tes  lie 
sharra.  He  was  a  noble  by  Inrth  t  sud  all  his 
sympathies  were  with  the  noblea.  They  are,  in  hie 
poenis,  the  b^oM  and  tv9x^,  and  thtt  commons 
the  KOKo^  and  SsiAof,  terms  which,  in  (act,  at  that 
period,  were  regularly  used  in  this  political  Ng> 
nification,  and  not  in  their  htter  ethical  meaning.* 
It  woold  scam  that,  in  that  particular  revolution, 
fifom  which  Theognis  suBered,  there  had  been  a 
dtviMon  of  the  property  of  the  nobles,  in  which  ho 
lost  his  alt,  and  was  cast  out  as  an  exile,  barely 
esd^nng  with  his  life,  '*like  a  dog  who  throws 
every  thing  away  in  order  to  cross  a  torrent ;  and 
Uiat  he  had  also  to  complain  of  treachery  on  the 
part  (tf  oertain  friends  in  whom  be  had  trusted.  In 
his  verses  he  potra  out  Ms  Indignation  upon  his 
enemies,  whose  black  blood  he  wmdd  even  drink.** 
He  lamenu  the  folly  of  the  bad  pilots  by  whom 
the  vessel  of  the  state  had  been  often  wrecked, 
and  speaks  of  the  common  people  with  unmeH- 
Bored  contumely.  Amidst  all  these  outbursts  of 
pasNMi,  we  find  some  very  fnlarasting  deaeriptions 
of  the  social  change  which  the  revolution  had  ef- 
fected. It  bad  rescued  the  country  population 
from  a  condition  of  abject  poverty  and  serfdom, 
and  giv«  them  a  sbaie  in  the  govemmenL  *'  Cyr# 


*  For  a  fiill  illustration  of  the  meanings  of  these 
words,  see  Welcker's  FrtUegomtna  ad  Tbeogn.t  »ad, 
ail  excellent  note  in  Groie's  Hidory  of  Gneee, 
vol.  iii.  p.  62 : — "  The  ethical  meaning  of  theio 
words  is  not  absolutely  unknown,  yet  rare,  in 
Thetis:  it  gndaally  grew  np  K  Athens,  and 
became  papnlariiad  by  rais  Soomtie  school  of  phi- 
losopher* aa  wdl  as  by  tha  ontois.  But  die  eariy 
or  political  meaning  always  remained,  and  the 
fluctuation  between  the  two  has  been  productive  of 
frequent  misunderstanding.  Constant  attention  is 
neceaaary,  when  we  read  the  expressions  ol  iyoBol, 

on  Ibe  other  hand,  of  aout,  >«iA«l,  &c.,  to  examine 
whether  the  context  is  such  aa  to  give  to  tham  tha 
ethical  or  the  political  meaning."  Mr  OroU  also 
iUastnte*  tha  simihr  use  of  iom,  maZi,  <qjtimaU$ 
and  of^imm  9«tsfas,  from  Sallnst  {Hid.  Fn^.  i, 
p.  935,  Cort.)  and  Cieero  (IM        i.  S4,  ]«u 
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■H,"  W  adun*.  "diii  dtf  k  aUn  a  dtj,  tat 
tta  pMplt  an  otlww,  wIm  firaerij  knew  notkii^ 
■f  coaitt  of  jatfice  or  of  km,  tat  wore  goaMkins 
ataat  ikeir  rita,  and  dweh  wittaat  thk  city,  tike 
ttaUdaer.  And  new  they  are  the  good  (if)wJht)  ; 
asd  ttaee  wta  were  fomefljr  noble  (Mkioi)  an 
maw  the  awan  (l<tX«0 '-  *ki  can  endam  to  ne 
thMethii«aF"(Yv.5»— &8,ed.Bergk.>  Tta  in- 
tcftoane  o(  ceawnoii  life,  and  the  new  diatritatioD 
al  ftopmjt  wen  n^idly  bnaking  down  the  old 
aiktociwT  ef  birth,  and  rakiag  ap  in  iu  phcaan 
arielaaaey  of  waahk  "TheyTioneor  ricliBe,  and 
the  good  mamee  the  daaghler  oT  the  bad,  and  the 
had  tta  daaghler  of  the  good,  wealth  eonfconds 
tta  nee  yift).    Thna,  wonder  not  ttat 

tta  nee  vt  dtiiena  keee  iu  brigbtBcaa,  for  good 
thii^i  an  canfiwaded  with  bad."  (tt.  189—192.) 
Tbew  CM^hinti  of  Oo  labannent  af  tta  nobk* 
by  ttair  intoinixtin  with  tta  rn— iimi  an  en»- 
bittcnd  hj  a  penenal  fMin^;  far  ta  had  been 
nfeetad  by  tta  pannta  <rf  tta  giri  ta  hmd,  and  eta 
had  been  given  in  mam^  to  a  penon  of  far  in- 
ferior rank  (avAAfar  4ftm  mtitmi') ;  but  Theognit 
talieveo  ^t  her  affectian*  an  Mill  fixed  on  him 
(tt.S«1— 266).  HedkUMUttaalalHlityaf  tta 
new  older  tt  things,  and  pointe  to  a  new  dufiotim 
ai  eilhar  etf^iitad  or  jmt  at  hand. 

Meat  o(  theee  politied  venes  are  addreued  tn  a 
certab  Cjmna,  the  eon  of  Polypaa  ;  for  it  is  now 
genemlly  admitted  ttat  tta  tame  ne\mcdSi)i, 
which  tat  been  eometinica  eappoMd  to  refer  to  a 
diffemt  penon,  k  to  ta  nndentood  aa  a  patro- 
nynie,  and  aa  apidying  to  Cymu.  Fnm  tta 
ftnm  tbemeelvea,  as  well  as  friun  the  atatemente 
of  tta  ancient  writers,  it  appears  ttat  Cymus  was 
a  yonng  man  towards  whom  Tbeognis  dieriabed  a 
fina  Iriendahip,  and  eren  that  tendw  f^ard,  that 
pare  and  honoorable  vatSc^a^fa,  which  often 
bound  tt^elher  men  of  difTmnt  ages  in  the  Dorian 
state*  (tt.  253,  fM^  655.  620.  1051.  foil. ;  Suid. 
a. «.  sAypit ;  Pbob  a. «.  K^rot).  Fran  one 
paMage  (805,  ML)  it  appears  that  Cymua  was  old 
enough,  and  of  anfficient  atanding  in  the  city,  to  ta 
sent  I*  Delphi  as  a  aacrcd  en  ray  (Aawptff)  to  bring 
back  an  nnele,  which  the  poet  ezboria  him  to  prv- 
tnn  bithfully.  Tbm  is  another  fragment,  also 
of  a  political  character,  bat  in  a  difierent  tone, 
addressed  to  a  certain  Simonides ;  in  which  the 
reTolntioQ  itself  is  described  in  guarded  language, 
Avhich  indicates  the  sense  of  preeent  danger ;  while 
in  the  reraca  addnaaed  to  Cymns  the  chuge  is 
preaappoaed.  and  tta  poet  speaks  out  his  fedinga, 
aa  one  who  has  nothing  more  to  fear  or  hope  for. 

The  other  feagmenU  of  the  poetry  of  Theogtiia 
are  of  a  aocial,  moat  of  them  of  a  featire  character. 
They  "  place  us  in  the  midst  of  a  circle  of  friends, 
who  fbnned  a  kind  of  eating  society,  Uke  the 
pUttUia  of  Sparta,  and  Bta  the  andoit  public 
taUeaafMegaraitsdC*' (Mailer,  p.  123.)  All  the 
membera  of  tnia  aedety  belonged  to  the  cbua  whom 
the  poet  ealla  **  the  ^ood."  He  addresses  them,  like 
Cymua  and  Simonidea,  by  their  names,  Onoma. 
critna,  ClesriatuB,  Derooclea,  Demonax,  and  Tima- 
goniB*  in  passages  which  are  protably  fragments  of 
diatinct  elegies,  and  in  which  dlosion  is  made  to 
their  rariona  characters  and  adTentore* ;  and  he 
refers,  as  also  in  his  rersea  addreaaed  to  Cymua,  to 
the  fame  conferred  upon  them  by  Ao  introdoctiDn 
of  their  names  in  his  poems,  both  at  other  places, 
where  alnady  in  hk  own  tine  hk  elegies  wen 
aot^  at  banqoeta^  and  in  future  ages.   A  good 
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account  of  these  festiTC  ekpea  W  jptm  k  the 
lawiug  passage  (ran  MaUcr: — **Tta  fstttrrf 
Tbeognis  is  full  of  aUnakas  to  ar^oak:  ■  Ka 
from  it  a  ciear  coaceptkn  of  the  oatwari  mbh- 
panimeau  of  tta  akgy  amj  ta  faaMd.  Vkath 
gnaata  wen  aatiatad  with  aada^  tta  cipsaei 
nikd  br  tta  aidemn  UfaatMo  ;  aad  at  thk  onan 
a  ptayer  was  offend  to  tta  gada,  aaytdaBr  h 
Apollo,  wbidi  in  many  diatiwla  af  Onaea  ais  s- 
pMided  into  a  paeaa.  Hen  tapn  lk»  mm  jtm 
and  noMj  put  ti  Ita  baa^nat,  wUA  Theagn  ib 
won  as  FMar)  calls  in  genand  «<pMt,  altkwi 
thk  word  in  a  nnmwar  wmm  whm  Mgnkai 
tamnltoeoa  throng  of  ttagatati  lapwtkg  fan  ii 
feaak    Now  the  Cofaea  was  naadly  accfnir^ 
with  the  flale :  benee  Tbeegnk  apfVa  m  as  an 
places  of  tta  awompaninet  of  tta  fate^phjci  b 
the  poans  aong  in  tta  Intemla  aflriakiBgivtit 
the  lyre  and  citban  (or  ptaminx)  an  naelj  atr 
tioned,  and  then  dii^y  m  rdetapca  lo  thaaajB 
tta  litatim.    And  thk  was  ^  appiopaiate  kb- 
aiim  for  tta  elegy,  which  waa  aong  hf  amid  it 
guests  to  the  sound  of  a  flate,  being  ciita 
dreaaed  to  tta  company  at  Urge,  or  (aa  k 
tta  awe  in  Thwignk)  nt  a  wi^  gaeA' 
124.)  SehnaidewintnMaanaifccddiMiDcaBiii 
tta  style  and  spirit  of  thoae  poctiopa  of  the  ftm 
of  Theognia,  whkh  he  cooiposed  in  hk  Toath  »* 
pro^rity,  aiid  thoK  which  he  wrote  in  hi* 
Age,  and  wtan  misfortunes  bad  come  upoa  bia- 

As  to  the  fern  in  which  the  poems  of  Tltmu 
wen  originally  eonpoaad,  and  tkai  in  vhi  Ar 
fiignaHiU  of  ttan  tate  cone  down  to  as,  ihtnk 
a  iride  tald  for  speculation.  Tta  ancioila  U  > 
collection  of  elegiac  poetry,  nndar  bk  name. 
they  aometimes  mention  as  4x4ytm,  and  atwtiEs^ 
aa  fail,  and  which  they  regarded  aa  dirflr,  if  r  t 
entirely,  of  a  gnomk  chaiaeter.  (PUl  Aftaw- 
95,  d.)  Xenophon  saya  that  *'  tbio  poet  ^sobv 
of  noUiingelae  but  respecting  the  virtue  sad  ntf^ 
men,  and  hu  poetry  is  a  ticatiae  (WryTpa^na)  on- 
ceming  men,  juit  as  if  any  one  akiUcd  k  koi^ 
manahip  were  to  write  a  tra^iae  aboat  hanenv- 
ahip."  (Xenog^.  ^  Sht.  FtanUg.  Izxariiu)  i< 
tta  aama  aflect  laocnlea  mantkns  Hnkd.  Tkw 
nia,  and  Hioeylidea,  as  confessedly  thoae  who 
giren  the  best  advice  respecting  hnman  life  (•* 
Tip  To&Toin  ^00*1  fiiv  ipiwrovt  ytytpiatm  *»■ 
tai\ows  jUy  tmp  IwtpArm^)  ;  and.  frm^ 
context,  it  may  be  inferred  ttat  tta  woikssf  ik* 
poets  wan  used  in  Greek  edueatiiHi  (IseeiA 
f/icoeL  42,  p.  23,  b).  Saidas  (■.  v.}  enuaMnM* 
his  works,  an  Slegf  fit  robt  ru9iwims  rmr  2^ 
Koualatp  iv  rf  woAu^f  (see  Welcker,  /Wjf.  f- 
XT.) ;  Gmomic  E/^ffia,  to  the  amount  ot  2800m«< 
ilvAfMi  9i'  i\rytlat  tts  (wii  fi^)  ;  a  Omomobff  " 
al^iao  verwe,  mid  other  Aorfafanr  cciawaifa.arfi't^ 
to  Cynm  (ml  vphs  Kifivw,  'rSo  a^raS  if*^'^- 

pwm-ucdt).  Snidaa  adda,that  tbeae  poou*^ 
all  of  Uie  epic  form  {rk  wi»Ta  iwvtmt\  a  pfcnr 
whidi  can  only  be  explained  by  taking  tlie  won  tf 
in  that  wide  scDae,  whkh  we  tare  aerctal  otlM 
instances,  me  of  which  (Pkt  Mem.  pu  95,  d.]  k> 
been  noticed  atave,  as  inelading  poema  m  tb«  ^t- 
giae  Terse;  for  all  the  remains  of  Tbcognkwhid** 
poaaess  are  elegiac,  and  there  ia  no  aufiiaent  naw* 
to  Buppoae  ttat  ta  wrote  any  epic  poems,  pnF'^.' 
so  caUed,  or  even  any  gnomic  poena  in  brnnieKi 
Tern.  Had  hadone  so,  ttafiwt  voald  aaielrkn 
been  indicBted  by  tta  flaca*ional  ajpticannceMfoa* 
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Hcntire  hesnmeten  in  the  gHeaaie  vxtneti  from 

iinoted  to  abow  tUt  be  wrote  epie  poetry,  leema 
to  ui  to  pnve,  ifanrtbing,  the  -nrj  oppodte.  The 
pnpini,  which  bave  come  down  to  ns,  eonuit  of 
1 389  vlegiac  venea,  ooniiating  of  gnomic  mtenon 
iuid  paragmpha,  of  one  or  more  conpleta  t  which 
Tnry  (creatlj  in  their  style  and  nibjecta,  and  which 
are  evidently  extracted  from  a  nnmber  of  aepante 
poena.  Eren  in  the  confused  account  of  Snida* 
we  trace  indleationt  of  the  &ct,  that  the  poetry  of 
Theognia  coniuted  of  leveral  distinct  elegiei.  In 
what  atate  the  collection  waa  in  the  time  of  Suidaa, 
wp  hmn  not  anfficicnt  evidence  to  determine ;  but, 
citmpating  bh  article  with  his  well-known  method 
of  putting  together  the  infonnation  which  he  ga- 
thered from  various  aourcea,  we  auapect  that  the 
-woiic  which  he  calla  Tnifuu  Bt'  iKtytias  th  twi) 
fi<6,  waa  a  collection  rimiht  to  that  whidi  has 
L-iime  down  to  ua,  tbongh  more  extensive,  and  with 
which  Suidai  himself  was  probably  acquainted, 
nnd  that  be  copied  the  other  titlea  from  various 
writer*,  without  caring  to  inquin  whether  the 
poems  to  which  thiy  referred  were  included  in  the 
great  collection.  Xencmhon,  in  the  paassge  above 
cited,  refers  to  a  coi lection  of  tbe  poetry  of  Theog- 
iiia  ;  thoDgh  not,  as  aome  have  aopposed,  to  a  con- 
tinuous gnomic  poem ;  and  it  is  CTtdent  diat  the 
rollection  referred  to  by  Xenc^on  was  diflerent 
from  that  which  has  come  down  to  na,  aa  the  lines 
quoted  by  him  as  its  commencement  are  now 
found  in  the  HSS.  as  vv.  183—190. 

The  manner  in  which  the  original  collection  was 
formed,  and  the  changes  by  which  it  has  come  into 
its  present  state,  can  be  explained  by  a  very 
nimple  theory,  perfectly  conustent  with  all  tbe 
facu  of  the  case,  in  the  following  mnnner. 

riieognis  wrote  numerous  elegies,  political,  con- 
vivial, afl^ttonate,  and  oecauonu,  addressed  to  Cyr- 
iius,  imd  to  hh  other  frieoda.  In  a  vtrj  abort  time 
these  poema  wonM  mtnnlly  be  coihscted,  and  ar- 
ninged  according  to  their  subjects,  and  according 
to  the  persona  to  wboin  they  were  addressed  ;  but 
nt  what  precise  period  this  was  done  we  are  unable 
to  determine :  the  collection  may  have  been  partly 
made  during  the  poet's  life,  and  even  by  himself ; 
but  we  may  be  sure  that  it  would  not  be  left 
undone  long  after  bis  death. 

In  this  collection,  the  distinction  of  the  separate 
poems  in  each  great  diviaion  would  naturally  be 
less  and  less  le^rded,  on  account  of  the  uniformity 
of  the  metre,  the  simihiityof  tbe  snbjecta,  and — in 
the  case  especially  of  those  addressed  to  Cyrana — 
the  perpetual  recurrence  of  the  same  name  in  the 
ilifffreat  poems.  Thus  the  collection  would  gra- 
dually be  fused  into  one  body,  and,  first  each 
division  of  it,  and  then  perhaps  the  whole,  would 
assiyna  a  form  but  little  dithreni  from  that  of  a 
continnons  poem.  Even  before  this  had  happened, 
however,  tlw  decidedly  gnomic  apirit  of  the  poenu, 
and  their  popularity  on  that  account  (aee  Isocr. 
/.  c),  would  give  rise  to  tbe  practice  of  extracting 
from  them  couplets  and  patngrnpha,  containing 
gnomic  sentiments  ;  and  these,  being  choseii 
simpljr  for  tbe  sake  of  the  sentiment  contained  in 
caei  indindoal  pasaaga,  would  ba  aiianged  in  any 
order  that  acciwnt  might  determine,  wiUiout  re- 
ference to  the  oriffimtl  place  and  connection  of  each 
extract,  and  without  any  pains  being  taken  to 
keep  tbe  pessi^  distinct  Thus  waa  fenned  a 
sin^  and  qnasi-oontmuotu  body  of  gnomic  poetij. 
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which  of  course  has  been  sabjectad  to  the  eonuDoa 
&tes  of  such  collections ;  intetpolatinis  fmn  tlu 
woiks  of  other  gnomic  poets,  and  omissions  of  yn- 
sages  which  really  belonged  to  Theognia ;  bestdea 
the  ordinary  corruptions  of  critics  and  transcribera. 
Whatever  questions  may  be  nised  aa  to  matters  of 
detail,  thme  can  be  VMy  tttlle  donbt  that  the  ev- 
ened poetna  of  Tbeognis  ba««  been  hrooght  Into 
their  present  state  hj  some  such  procees  as  that 
which  has  been  now  described. 

In  applying  this  theory  to  the  RstoratioB  ef  the 
extant  n^menu  of  Theognis  to  something  like 
their  ancient  amngement,  Wefcker,  to  wlwu  we 
are  indebted  for  the  whole  diseowi^,  t^waeda  la 
the  fidlowing  manner.  First,  be  nrjecte  all  tboee 
verses  whicn  we  have  the  poutive  aatbcoily  of 
ancient  writers  for  assigning  to  otho'  poeta,  such 
as  Tyrtaeua,  Mimneimns,  ^lon,  and  othera ;  [vo- 
vided,  of  course,  that  tbe  evidence  in  favour  of 
those  poeta  preponderates  over  that  on  tbe  ground 
of  which  the  verses  have  been  assigned  to  Thec^ 
nia.  Secondly,  he  rejects  all  pass^^  which  can 
be  proved  to  be  merely  parodies  of  the  genuine 
gnomes  of  Theognis,  a  species  nf  corruption  which 
he  discusses  with  great  skill  uxx.  ftdL). 
Thirdly,  he  collects  those  passages  which  refer  to 
cwlain  definite  persons,  places,  seasons,  and  evantst 
like  the  epigrams  of  later  times  ;  of  these  he  con- 
siders  some  to  be  the  prodncdons  of  Theognis,  but 
others  manifest  additions.  His  next  class  is  fbnned 
of  the  convivial  portions  of  the  poetry  ;  in  which 
the  discrimination  of  what  is  genuine  from  what  ia 
spurious  is  a  matter  of  extreme  dilBonlly,  FffUily* 
he  sepiinitea  all  those  paragrapha  wbidi  are  ad- 
dressed to  Polypnidea  ;  and  nvn  thetv  can  be  no 
doubt  thnt  he  has  (alien  into  an  ertor,  tbroagfa  not 
perceiviiifT  the  fact  above  referred  to,  as  cleariy 
establiahed  by  other  writera,  that  that  word  ia 
a  patronymic  and  only  another  name  for  Cynraa. 
lAatly,  he  removea  thnn  the  collection  the  venra 
which  ftl)  under  the  denomination  nf  wrndtai^ 
for  which  Suidaa  cenaores  the  poet ;  but,  if  we 
undentnnd  these  pissage*  as  lefnring  to  the  sort 
of  intercourse  which  prevailed  among  tbe  Dorians, 
many  of  them  admit  of  the  beat  interpretation  and 
may  aafcly  be  assigned  to  Theognh,  thini^  there  am 
othera,  of  a  lets  innocent  cltarwcter,  whMi  we  wiat 
regard  as  the  prodnetionB  of  later  and  mm  cermpt 
ages.  The  couplets  which  remain  are  fragments 
from  the  elegies  of  Theognis,  mostly  addrMsed  to 
C^mus,  and  referring  to  the  eveiiu  of  tbe  poet^ 
life  and  times,  and  the  genuineness  of  which  may, 
for  the  most  part,  be  assiitned ;  thodgb,  even 
among  these,  interpolatione  may  very  probably 
have  taken  place,  and  passages  actually  ocenr  of  a 
meaning  so  nearly  identical  that  they  can  hardly 
be  supposed  to  have  been  different  passages  in  the 
works  of  the  same  poet,  hot  they  seeA  ralhet  to 
have  been  derived  from  differrot  authof*  by  sohm 
compiler  nbo  was  struck  by  their  resemblance. 

The  poeUcal  character  of  TheogiUs  tUy  be  judged 
of,  to  a  great  extent,  from  what  has  already  been 
said,  and  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  thai  his 
genuine  fragments  contain  much  that  is  hi^ly 
poetical  in  dionght,  and  el^ant  as  wdl  Mf  fbfciUe 
in  expresuon. 

The  flo-called  renuuns  of  Tbeognis  wM  ftM 
printed  in  the  Aldine  collection,  VeneL  llD.tv  M<* 
mentioned  under  The(m.riti;h  (p.  1034,  b  ).  th«t 
in  the  several  collections  of  the  gnomic  poeta  path 
liahed  during  the  l6th  ceotnry.  (See  HoflbuiUt 
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Lo*.  KHogr.  «,  «.)  Of  aevBral  othn  oM  editioni, 
tit*  most  inpwtwit  are,  tluU  of  Jo.  Ixxiu*.  Til^- 
tHHu,  Pint,  1<37«  4ta. :  th«t  of  Kl.  Vinpt.  aanto, 
PwM,  l&48f  4tOb :  that  of  JMchim  Caimnriiu, 
wIm  was  ibe  fint  to  diiooT«r  that  the  collection 
WW  not  %  nngie  woric  bj  i  ungl«  author,  and 
whoM  edition  if  still  Toy  valnaUft  for  ita  critiod 
aitd  exphaatorjr  notea ;  ila  fuQ  title  ia,  liMbw 
KataX^etu  ■(itWt  m/dv  6offtu,  91*0  cowrtwaftw, 
Tluogmiiu  praeerpta,  PjflkagBrae 
yAo^tJw  fraeoepta,  SoiomiM,  Tfilaeiy  Himomdit,  H 
Caltimaeki  qmaeJam  Carmima,  aolUela  et  ejpiieaia 
a  Jimlumo  Camtrario  PtAatergmty  Ba^  1551, 
Svai  that  of  Mdanduhon,  with  hia  BtpUm^  or 
cxpOMtion  of  the  audiw,  ddivand  in  hit  betnrea 
at  tho  Univenitjr  of  Wittombwg,  Wilobng,  1560, 
Svo. ;  often  ropnated,  but  without  the  Etspikatio  t 
that  of  Sober,  who  uMd  three  M3&  which  had 
not  been  foliated  befwe,  but  whoie  editim  is 
inacciuBtely  printed,  U{a.  1663.  8ro.;  reprint<id 
mora  aoeamtdf,  l630i,  8t«^  bat  this  edition  is 
Tcrjr  nm :  that  of  Sylba^  witb  the  other  gnomic 
poets,  UltnjecL  1651,  l^nw. ;  reprinted,  1748, 
i3inai:  that  of  H.  O.  Just,  Francof.  et  Lips.  1710, 
8to.  :  that  of  Fischeni,  with  a  asnnan  tnnislation. 
.Altenbuig,  1739,  Svo.:  that  in  the  edition  of 
Calluudtus,  the  editoralup  of  which  ia  doubtful. 
Load.  1741,  Svo.  (see  H^^teaa,  a.v.  CalUmor 
:  and  Uiat  of  Bandini,  with  a  mottka)  Italian 
TeisiiHi,  Florent  1766,8vob  There  are  two  standard 
Biodeni  editions  t  that  of  Inun.  Bekker,  who  has 
jHwemd  theordarof  the  MSB.,  Lips.  1816,  and 
2d  cd.  1837.  8tc.  ;  and  that  of  Weldier,  who  baa 
re^amuued  the  wwa  in  tba  manner  expbuned 
above,  Fiancot  1826,  Svo. :  there  is  also  an  edition 
of  the  text,  with  critical  notes,  by  J.  Caap.  Orelliua, 
Tunc,  1840,  4to.  The  poems  are  also  conuined 
.in  seven!  of  the  ancient  collections  of  the  Orerlc 
poela,  besides  those  of  the  gnomic  poets  already 
nfetnd  to  (sea  Uoffinena),  and  in  tba  following 
moden  eductions:  fimndt^  CAmnnns  Paelae 
(irxKci,  Argentoiat  1784,  8vo.,  reprinted  1817, 
Hvo. ;  also  reprinted,  fer  the  use  of  colleges  and 
schools^  by  Schaefer,  Lips.  1817,  12mo.,  and  in 
the  Taucbnita  Chutica,  1815,  1629,  32mo. ;  Gaia- 
fiird's  Poetm  Mmwm  Gratei,  Oxon.  1814— 1820, 
Ltpa.  1833,  8vo.;  Boissomde's  Poetae  Gnuxi 
Mwaun,  Paris,  1823,  S2mo.  ;  Schneidewin's  Dt- 
irettuPoait  CJraeaonun^  Getting.  1838,  8vo.  ;  aiid 
Bcrglt^  /'o«ta«  Lirrid  GroMi^  Lips,  16411,  8vn. 
(Fabric:  liiU.  Ormc  voL  L  pp.  704,  Ml.;  Wrlcicer. 
PnilegQmaim  ad  neaffKidm^  tamp,  the  Review  by 
Geel,  in  tba  Bi/,  CWL  Nov.  vol.  iv.  pp,  209—245 ; 
Suhneidewin,  Theoffw,  Eleg.  Prooemmm,  in  his 
/)chctm,  pp.  46—56  :  Miiller,  Hutory  (fflie  IMe- 
nUHre  ^  Amxnt  Grttee,  vol.  i.  pp.  120 — 124  ; 
Ulrici  ;  Bode  ;  TkeoffiUM  AnftfaAut,  prnmtal 
kiUofjf  of  tits  pMi  TkcogHii  deduced/ram  an  omi/jvtt 
i/iiMtKii^f^memla,  Malta,  1842,  4|«l  ;  this 
last  waA  we  have  Bot  seen ;  it  is  favourably  men- 
tioned by  Schneidewtn,  who  says,  "  manches  ist 
aehr  sinnreich  aofgcbsit  u.  anrrgeiid,""  in  Miihl- 
mann  and  Jenicke's  Rejtrtoriiim  d.  c/tua.  Phtioltyit, 
1844,  voL  i  p.  41,  in  which  periodical  also  will  t>e 
fbnnd  refereacet  to  Mwial  recent  papers  in  the 
Oprnwn  prriedicals  on  matters  relating  to  Tbeognis: 
for  an  nccount  of  other  illnstnUve  woriti,  see 
HoOnuiun.  Ijpj,  Bi6iii>ffr,  t.  v.} 

2,  A  tragic  poet,  contempomry  with  Aristo- 
phanes  who  Mentions  him  only  in  three  passHgea, 
iiul  they  an  rich  ones.    In  the  lint  (Jflkm.  1 1) 
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Dicaeopolit  mentions,  as  one  of  his  miseries,  that, 
when  he  was  sitting  in  the  thmtre,  ^ping  for  a  ti^ 
gedy  of  Aeschylus,  the  ctier  shouted,  **  Theogim, 
lead  in  your  chorus in  anothw,  illostnting  thn 
connection  between  the  chanuters  of  peeta  and 
their  worita,  Aliitaphanea  says  (  nmrn.  168X 

d  r  «B  9irtm  f«xph  Ai*  i^Xfm  ww^ 

and  in  the  third,  he  describes  the  frigid  ohnnctvr 
of  bis  oompositions  by  the  witticism,  that  once  the 
whole  of  Thncfl  was  covered  with  snow,  miid  tfar 
rivers  were  frosen,  at  the  very  time  wh«n  Thcogata 
was  exhibiting  a  tragedy  at  Athens  {Ackam.  138). 
This  John  ia  no  doubt  the  fouadaiion  for  the  sWc- 
ment  of  the  scholiist  that  Tfaeognis  waa  ao  a 
poet  as  to  obtain  the  nidiname  of  Xi^f  (SchoL 
AehtTM.  1 1 ;  copied  by  Snidas,  1,  e,).  It  wonld 
seem  from  a  passy  of  Suidas  (s.  v.  Nut^^X") 
that,  on  one  oocasim,  Theoenis  gained  the  third 
prise,  in  competition  with  Enri^ea  and  Nic»- 
macfatts.  It  is  stated  by  the  scholiast  00  Aristo- 
phanes, by  Harpocration  (*■ and  by  Soidaa 
(>.  v.),  on  the  authority  of  Xenophon,  in  the  2J 
Book  of  the  Hellenics,  that  Theogaia  was  one  of 
the  Thirty  Tvnuits  ;  and  perhaps,  thetvbn^  the 
name  Stiydinit,  in  the  paaiage  of  XaBopbas 
ferred  ts  {HeU.  ii.  3.  |  2),  shoold  be  altefed  t» 
SivfHi.  Aocwding  to  these  statements  Theognia 
began  to  exUbit  tragedies  before  the  date  of  the 
Achamians,  B.C  425,  and  continued  hia  poeticatl 
career  down  to  the  date  of  the  Tke$mopi»Haxmuar. 
B.r.  411,  and  was  still  coosptcnoiu  in  pablic  U(e 
in  B.C  404. 

Two  Inws  an  nffired  to  by  soma  wiileis,  as 

quoted  from  a  ttagvdy  of  Theognis,  mtitled 
6ti^«Tqi,  by  Stobaeus  (xcii.  5)  ;  but  a  carcfnl  ex- 
amination of  the  passage  shows  that  it  refers  to 
the  7%j/etUM  of  Euripides.  We  have,  however,  otio 
line  frmn  Theognis,  quoted  by  Demetrius  (die  Elac 
85): 

noparUrrai  vi  T^(or,  ^pfuyy'  &x*P^. 

The  metaphor  in  this  line  is  relerred  to  Arulotia 
(Rket  iit.  1 1 ),  in  conjunction  with  an  equally  bold 
one  from  Timotheus  which  Ariatotle  meniiona  also 
in  other  passages  (R^.  iii.  4  ;  PoCt,  xzL  12) ; 
whence  Tyrwhitt,  Hermann,  and  Hitter  (ad  AritL 
Povt,  I.  c.)  have  fallen  into  the  error  of  aacribing 
the  fonner  metaphor  aI»o  to  Timotheus,  instead  ot 
I'heognis.  (Fabric  BifiLGraer.  vol  ii.  p.  324; 
W«lckrr, (/m  ffrwni.  TVn^.pp.  1006, 1007;  Kayser, 
HiH.  Crit.  Trag.  Gmee.  pp.  325,  326  ;  Wagiier. 
Frag.  Tnuf.  (fraec  pp.  92,  93,  in  Didftfk  BiUi»- 
Aeca  Hei-iiiiorum  Oitucnrum), 

8.  The  author  of  a  work  vfpl  tmc  ir 
!iwii»,  from  the  second  book  of  which  is  a  qaota- 
tion  made  bv  Athenaeus  (viii.  p.  360,  b. ;  Voaeiua, 
deHift.anu^  p.504,  ed.  Weatefmann).    fP.  &| 

THE0GNOSTUS(a«dTNWToi).  L  A  Chris- 
tian writer,  a  native  of  Alexandria,  the  author  of  a 
work  rntitlwl  to!!  nataptov  OtoyfAmv  *AAc(2^ 
Spdut  Kai  i^itytfTov  inrtrvwAdnt.  Phatius,  who 
speak*  in  very  disrespectful  terms  of  him,  gi\~e* 
a  brief  nrcumit  nf  the  contents  nf  the  work.  {Cud, 
106.)  It  Birems,  from  what  he  aaya,  that  Th«v 
gnostns  closely  fblluwrd  (Irigenea.  The  atyte  ia 
described  by  Photitia  as  being  of  a  very  iiiforior 
dfscHpiinii.  Athiiniuiiua,  however,  speaks  in  much 
hifcher  t«mifl  nf  ThengiiuatuL  (Fabric.  BAL  tinec 
vol.  X.  p.  709.) 

2.  A  Byxantina  grammarian,  who  lived  at  thr 
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bagliming  of  the  nindt  century  after  Chiiit  He 
WM  the  andior  of  a  mA  <m  pwodj,  whkh  ii 
■tHl  estont  In  Munuoipt,  wUnmi  t*  tba  flm- 
peror  Leo^  the  Armenian.  He  alw  wtota  «  hiitocy 
of  the  rngn  of  Michari  It^  numamed  the  Stam- 
merer, the  aacGCMor  of  Leo,  (Villoiaon,  Anted. 
Vnue.  ytA.  ii.  p.  I  '27  ;  Fatvic-  BhL  Oraee,  toL  vi 
p.  S5D.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

THEO'LYTUS  (BtiWroi).  of  Methjuna,  in 
Lieeboa,  an  eiHc  traet  of  an  tmknown,  but  certainly 
tlot  an  earlj  period,  who  ii  tnentioDod  onee  by  the 
SchoUatt  on  Apollonitu  Rhotiin*,  and  twioe  by 
Athenaem.  The  latter  author,  in  one  paaiage 
(vif.  pi  296,  a,  b.)  quotes  thrae  linei  from  hi*  Ba«- 
t'Tfi,  that  ia,  an  epic  poem  m  the  adventuiee 
of  Dionynii,  to  whow  conimt  with  the  eea  god 
Olaucni,  hiB  ri\-fil  in  the  love  of  Ariadne,  the  tinei 
r)ttoted  by  AtlienaeuB  refer.  The  other  teference 
to  Theolyttu  it  a  qttotntion  from  him,  ir  irvrdp^ 
'npw  (Ath.  zi.  p.  470,  c),  not  'QpA*, »  the  read- 
ing waa  before  Sehweighiawr,  who  ehowi  that 
hem,  and  in  other  refmncea  to  wmilar  wotlta,  di« 
genitiTe  ia  not  that  of  fya,  but  of  Sfot,  a  word  of 
the  same  meaning;  na  tpa,  but  tiled  in  the  plural  in 
the  ■pecilie  mrm  of  AmiaU.  (See  Liddell  and 
Scott,  and  Seller  and  Jiicabiia, «. «.)  Another  cor- 
rection made  by  Schweighiluier  in  thii  latter  pa»- 
•age  is  the  tnloration  of  the  true  form  of  the 
poet^  name,  which  Cannbm  had  altered  to  B*^ 
khvTM.  (Ptehn,  LiMuat.  p.  201.)        {P.  9.] 

THEO'HEbON  (OM^MMf),  a  phyudan  who 
accompanied  Eudozoa  the  astnnonier  and  phy- 
■ician  in  hia  firat  vitit  to  Athena,  aboot  the  year 
b.  c.  386,  and  who  anpported  him  while  he  waa 
ftttendinji  Pkito's  lecture*  in  that  ciiy^  (Dio^ 
LaSrt  viit.  8.  S  86.)  [  W.  A.  0.} 

THEOMESTOR  (Beo^^irrMfi),  a  Samian,  eon 
of  Andnidamaa,  eommaoded  a  vaeael  in  the  Persian 
fteet  at  Sahunia  (  b.  c.  480),  and  for  hia  Hrvicea  in 
that  hatde  ifras  made  tTtant  of  Samoa  by  Xenea. 
(Herod.  nH.  85,  ix.  90.)  [E.  E.] 

THE0MNASTU8,  one  of  the  inatrananta  of 
Verrea  in  hia  oppretaion  of  the  ^liana.  (Cic 
Verr.  il  21,  51,  if.  tf6.) 

THEOHNESTUa  {Btifirvrrat),  me  of  the 
"Greek  writen  on  veterinary  ani^ry,  who  may 
perfaapi  have  lived  in  the  founh  or  tifth  century 
after  Chrhb  None  at  im  worka  remain,  bnt  eama 
liragmenta  are  to  be  fimd  in  the  coIlMtion  of 
writen  on  tetarinary  ntrgcry,  lirat  published  in 
Liitin  by  John  Raeltius,  1580,  fol.  Paris,  and  after- 
warda  in  Greek  by  Simon  OryoaeDs.  1537.  4to. 
Bssil.  [W,  A.  0.] 

THEOMNESTUS  (9s<fMn|OTot},  artiata.  1. 
A  statuary  of  Sardia,  of  nnknown  time,  who  made 
the  statue  of  the  Olympie  vietor  Agdea  of  Chioa. 
(Paua.  VL  15.  |  2.)  He  may  safely  be  identified 
with  the  Theoraneitna  mentioned  by  Pliny  among 
those  who  made  atUsfas  et  armaUm  et  reaotorw 
RterifieBiiCBsanB  (/f.iV.  xzxiv.  8.  a.  19.  %  34). 

%  A  aoilptar,  the  aon  of  Theotunus,  flourished 
in  Chios,  under  the  enriy  Roman  emperors,  as  we 
Isam  from  a  Chian  inscription,  in  which  hia  name 
occnrs  as  the  maker,  in  conjunction  with  Dionysins, 
the  son  of  Aatiaa,  of  the  monument  erected  to  the 
woMj  of  Clauduui  Asclepindn,  a  6«edman  of  the 
mpeni;  by  hia  wife,  Claiidiii  TertnUa.  (Mnntor. 
vol.ilp.mxiv.  ll;Boeckh,OnT^/Mci*.  No.2241, 
*oL  ii.  p.  210  ;  R.  Rochette,  LeOrt  d  M.  Sckam^ 
11)1.417,  418,  2d ed.) 
3.  A  painter,  eoMamponur  with  Apellefc  All 


that  la  known  of  him  is  contained  in  the  statement 
of  Pliny,  that  Mnason,  the  tyiant  (of  Elateia), 
pen  him  ona  liBndnd  nunaa  aineoe  for  certain 
mctaiea,  aadi  of  lAich  rayaaentri  a  unjrie  lam, 
(Pltn.  H.  N.  xxzv.  10.  s.  36.  %  21.)      [P.  S.] 

THEON  (6fW).  Of  three  of  this  name  whose 
writings  yet  remain,  two  are  mathematicians  who 
an  often  confounded  together.  The  first  is  Theon 
the  elder,  of  Smyrna,  best  known  as  an  arithme- 
tician,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Hadiian.  Tb» 
second  is  Theon  the  yaunger,  of  Alexandria,  tht 
ftther  of  HvfATiA,  best  known  as  an  astronomer 
and  geometer,  who  lived  in  Uie  time  of  Theodosioa 
the  ^er.  Bnth  were  heathens,  a  fact  which  the 
date  of  the  aecond  makea  it  dediaUc  to  Mata ;  and 
•adi  heM  the  Platonism  of  hispniod.  Thaecmfnuon 
would  pmbably  be  avoided,  if  they  wen  named 
after  their  leaders  in  science:  they  would  then  be 
called  Theon  the  Pythagorean,  and  Theon  the 
Ptolemaist. 

The  date  of  "  Theon  of  Snyma  the  philosopher," 
to  quota  in  full  the  noeonnt  which  SoidaB  aim  of  ■ 
him,  depends  upon  the  assumption  (whim  than 
seems  no  reason  to  dispute)  that  he  is  the  Theon 
whom  Ptolemy  and  the  younger  Theon  mention  as 
having  made  astronomical  obeervations  in  the  time 
of  Hadrian.  Them  of  Smyrna  certainly  wrote  on 
astronomy.  On  the  assumption  Just  made,  Ptolemy 
has  pieserrei  hii  obaervatiooa  of  Meicnry  and 
Venus  (a.  D.  129— 133).  fiooiDatid  snppoaes  timt 
it  is  Theon  of  Smyrna  to  whom  Proclns  alludes  as 
having  written  on  the  genealogiea  of  Solon  and 
Plato,  and  Platarch  as  having  written  on  the  huiar 
tpotsL  (See  Boaillaiid^  preface,  or  tha  qaolationalB 
Fabric  tm.  Cnue.  vol  iv.  p.  35.) 

All  that  we  have  left  ia  a  portion  of  a  work  en- 
titled, Twv  KAT^t  )taBf\fiMTUt^v  ■}(f^iimT  *U  r^r 
Top  Wvirmwj  (MTTSKTir.  The  portion  which  now 
exists  is  in  two  books,  one  on  arithmetic  and  ona 
on  mnsic;  there  was  a  third  on  attionoayf  and  a 
fintth  rlt  A'  adr/H*  i^fisspfar.  The  wotit  an 
arithmetic  is  trf  tlie  same  ehaiacter  as  that  of 
NtcoHACHUS  ;  and  as  both  these  writers  name 
Thrasyllns,  and  neitiier  names  tin  other,  it  may  h» 
anpposed  tiiat  the  two  were  nearly  contemporary. 
The  book  on  music  is  on  the  aimplest  i^ipK- 
cation  of  arithnettc.  The  two  books  were  pnb- 
li^ed  by  Botulland,  from  a  manuscript  in  Da 
Thou^  library,  Puia,  1644,  qiiarto  (Or.  Lat.).  The 
book  on  arithmetic  has  been  recently  published* 
with  Bouilland's  I^tin.  various  readings,  and  new 
notes,  by  Professor  J.  J.  de  Oelder,  Leydm,  1827. 
8vo :  the  preface  is  the  fullest  disquisition  on 
Theon  which  exists.  We  may  refer  to  it  tor  aa 
account  of  tile  bust  which  was  found  in  Smyrna  by 
Fouqnier,  with  tha  inscription  efinNAIUATON 
IKON^IAOC  (XONOlEPEYCeEnNTONnATEPA, 
now  in  the  museum  at  Rome.  There  are  scattered 
noticea  (for  which  see  Ue  Gulder)  by  which  it 
seems  that  Theon  had  written  other  works:  a 
manuscript  headed  oAo^m^Mra  is  meAtiaoed  as 
attributed  to  him,  whidi  is  probably  m\f  the  woric 
known  under  that  name,  with  an  aasuiaed  autbor- 
ehip.  Bonillaud  mentions  an  asinnmnical  fragment 
which  he  found  ;  and  also  the  assertion  of  Isaac 
Voesias,  made  to  him,  that  an  aatrooMiical  treatise 
exiatcd  in  the  Amlna^an  libiarv  at  Milan. 

Of  tiie  life  of  Theoa  of  Alnmidria,  called  tisa 
younger  (described  by  SuidM  aid  ^ffroDfuiitf«{e»), 
nothing  is  known  except  the  melancholy  histeey  of 
his  danghtn  Htpatia.   We  shall  now  tato  tW 
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THrimn  writings  to  which  liii  rame  it  kttached,  in 

1.  Scholia  OD  Aiatns.  Ot  Uwm  then iire at  kut 
two  Mta,  tk«  •econd  fint  printed  Bnhle,  in  hit 
nlitian,  u  vmendatiora.  Orotioa  it  of  opinion  that 
the  fint  an  not  the  work  of  Theoo,  but  nf  Mveral 
hands  t  thia  be  biftn  tnm  their  containing  repett- 
tiooa  and  oontiaSictiona,  iriitch  fi  not  a  vei^-  eafe 
pmniK  for  the  concliiiion.  Kuter  (Saidaa, «.  tp;) 
nltribntet  them,  without  reason  given,  nther  to 
Theon  the  siqihitt.  That  they  are  unworthy  of 
the  astronomer,  is  troe  enough  ;  but  rejections  made 
on  such  ft  ground  are  da^enus  things.  These 
achoUft  wen  printed  in  the  AWne*  edition  of 
Antns,  in  that  of  Valder^b  ooUection  [Ptolb. 
HAKU8,  573].  in  Morell's  edition,  Paris,  1559, 
Atn^  in  Fell's,  Oxlbrd,  1672,  8yo.  and  also  in 
BuhleV  Haima,  in  his  edition  (Or.  Fr.)  Paris, 
1822.  4to,  has  gi?«i  seleaions,  which  his  erittcs 
hftTe  asserted  to  be -very  ill  chosen.  (Hoffiuan, 
Zmcw.  Biblioffr.  vol.  i.  p.  2S3). 

2.  Edition  of  Euclid.  Of  ^e  manner  in  which 
Theon  is  asserted  to  have  edited  Ewdid  we  bsva 
idready  said  enough.  [Edcludi^  pp.  66,  b,  68» 
b.  70,  a.] 

S.  Ell  riiw  rev  nroAf/uilev  fnyJX'V  wipraftw 
imoturnnArmv  0itXiu  ta'.  This  is  the  great  woric  of 
Theon,  the  commenUiry  on  the  Almagett,  addressed 
to  his  son  Epiphaniua.  Bnttbe  Abnigest  has  thir- 
teen books,  while  Theon "s  commentary  is  marked  as 
having  only  eleven.  The  eonimentary  on  the  third 
book  MS  not  come  down  to  ns  with  the  name  of 
Theon,  but  with  Uut  of  Nieolas  CibftciUss  ;  and 
those  on  the  tenth  mmI  eleventh  books  an  joined 
together.  The  commentary  on  the  lator  books  is 
nbrionsly  mntibited  by  time ;  for  a  eircamBtance 
connected  with  tliat  on  the  fifth  book,  see  Pappus. 
On  this  conunentary,  Delamlm  (who  has  given  a 
fuii  aocoont  of  it,  HiM.  Atlmm.  Am,  voL  ii.  p^  650 
—816)  passes  the  folloiring  jndgment :  *■  Tboon 
conaencee  by  mnomicing  thnt  m  will  not  follow 
the  example  of  ordinary  commentators,  who  show 
themselves  very  learned  on  passages  which  eficrno 
diiBculty,  and  an  silent  upon  all  which  would  give 
tnnbh  to  nsdentand  or  to  explain.  He  has  not 
alw^-B  kept  this  promise  ;  1  have  ofton  referred  for 
jafeRnation,  and  I  have  eiily  found  Plolmy^ 
words  foithftilly  copied  or  dightly  nodiRed.  It  is 
n  pan^uBse  wbidi  may  give  some  explanation  of 
methoda,  but  which  reuly  presents  nothing  which 
a  little  attention  vrould  not  find  in  the  text,  none 
of  those  tost  tmditioDB,  whieh  must  then  iuve 
oxiated  at  the  Observatory  of  Alexandria,  nothing 
new  vpon  the  instmmento  or  the  method  of  using 
them.    Theon  seems  to  know  no  one  but  Ptolmy 

and  to  have  read  nothing  but  the  Syntaxis  

This  commentary  is  not  what  could  have  been 
made  the*,  nor  even  what  eeold  havo  been  ma4e 
now." 

W«  have  aicnthmed  in  tho  article  Ptolbkabus 
all  At  ediliono  of  the  commentary  which  accom- 
pany those  of  the  text.  The  only  separate  edition 
(if  it  be  ri^t  so  to  call  it)  is  that  of  Hdma, 
forming  a  continuation  of  the  four  volumes  already 
mentioned  in  Ptolbhabot.   It  indudea  only  the 


•  This  Aldine  aditlan,  Veniee.  1499,  foHo.  Is 
not  a  separate  worit,  but  port  of  what  is  frequently 
estalogned  as  Ser^lom  A^rommid  Ve^n$,  con* 
tuning  JalfaiB  Fimici^  M*"'*'"*)  ftu  as  well  as 
.Amtak 


commentary  on  the  first  and  eesoDd  books  (fir. 
Fr.)  in  two  volumes,  quarto.  Pnria,  1831  and  IS'^ 

4.  Commentary  on  the  woeimf  tuUm  of  Ptolemr. 
Knowledge  of  this  woric  is  very  reoent,  nnd  as  it 
involves  a  worit  of  Ptolemy  Ummlf  wfaich  we  h**c 
not  mentioned  in  ito  place,  a  few  worda  of  expis- 
nation  will  be  neeesnn.  It  was  Ivag  known  ikx 
certain  unpoblishad  foMSf  (as  they  were  called }  ol 
Theon  existed  in  mmoscript :  and  tbeiw  ta  m 
Fabricius  and  others  a  frequent  confusion  nf  three 
tables  with  Um  chronolo^cal  b^le  praettntlj  soen 
tioned.'  Not  but  what  accunUe  informauon  mighi 
have  beat  found.  Kustm,  speaking  of  an  casiid 
ation  of  Soidas,  who  attribatea  to  Tlwaa  a  ««k 
tit  Tif  flToXqiiUsv  vptfxof*"  w4*<n«  my  thai 
Theon  wrotoaoonmentaryon  the  canon  ofPtiJeaiT, 
which  canon  extstod  in  manuscript  in  the  Inpeibl 
library.  Delamlm  found  a  manuscript  in  the  Rejsl 
Libnry  at  Paris,  which  he  has  described  ( Hiu. 
Arir.  Am.  vol  iL  p.  616)  under  the  head  e^Mtwf 
'AA*(«4p^t  mdwct  wfWXC'P*'-  TMea  mamuitlt* 
da  liiom  JAUmmdric  This  woric  was  afterward* 
pnbliahed  by  Halma,  but  under  the  title  "  Cea> 
mentaire  de  Th^  . . .  snr  let  tables  mannellem  u- 
tfonomiqBei  de  PtolAnec,"  in  three  pauta,  Paris, 
1823,  1838, 1825, 4lo.  Having  enhr  my  ncentiy 
seen  this  hst  wi^  we  have  euy  aa  ncentlT- 
known  that  there  is  a  distinct  wont  of  Ptolesny 
faimseIC  the  mImwst  vp^x'VM.  Ptolemy's  pen 
is  addressed  to  Syms  %  Tliecn's  to  his  nasi  fepi- 
phanius.  The  coo  tents  are,  prolegoniem,  tables  ct 
latitude  and  longitude,  and  a  collection  of  astnno- 
mtcal  tables,  somewhat  more  «z  tea  tire  than  tkox 
in  the  syntaxis.  The  prol^pmieoa  are  •epasatelr 
headed ;  one  set  is  given  to  Ptolemy,  another  M 
Theon.  But  the  ubies  themselves  are  hesMled 
nroX^uUev  6^itM*,  xol  "tnrimt  wp^X'V** 
rnvti.  Dodwdl  had  pnviously  winted  a  fngneot 
itf  the  prolegomena  in  his  **  iMwertatioiwe  Cj- 
prinae^"  Oxford,  1684,  8vo. 

5.  The  contimiBtion  of  the  canon  [Piolb- 
MxBtm,  p.  572]  down  to  his  own  tnne  is  attribatrd 
to  TheiMi.  In  the  manual  taUea  it  is  carried 
down  to  the  fall  of  the  Eastern  empire  with  the 
heading  IlTaAf^taiou,  9^ms,  k.  t.  X.  A  very  full 
dissertation  on  this  canon  is  to  bo  found  in  aa 
umnjmMiu  work  **  Oboervnttones  in  l^tamia  FImbb 
Omeooa  priorea"  Aowterdan  17S5,qnartD. 

The  list  of  works  attributed  to  Theon  of  Alex- 
andria  hy  Suidas  is  Hafq^un-unl,  'A^i*»»ifTur«,  n«fl 
muttitw  Kol  ffKow^f  lfv4m¥  cal  r^t  TMr  mp^aiv 
fsM^i,  tlcpl  rijt  T«v  inmht  dnrohlKi  Ofi  r^s  to£ 
Net Aev  iMxCdo'SMT,  Eir  rhv  nToXquaiev  wfAx^V" 
Nortfro,  (If  riw  /uxphr  'AorpeJuMsi'  ^wi^u'^fta. 
In  the  hut,  Fabricius  [Mopoees  to  read  itwrpm- 
A^Tw.  taking  the  woik  to  be  a  commentary 
on  the  collection  of  minor  writers,  which  went 
by  the  name  of  the  lesosr  ^nbixia.  <Fa. 
toicius,  HahM,  Uelambia,  ma  eUL  arfsL 
eiiat.)  (A.  Do  U.} 

THEON  (e/itf),  litonuy.  1.  A  gnmnarian. 
who  taught  at  Rome  in  the  reigns  of  Augustas  and 
Tiberinsrand  was  succeeded  by  Apion.  (Snid.  a.  r. 
*Awi^.)  He  was  the  author  nf  a  Lexicon  to  the 
Greek  cow«<dtana(iC«fuiMJ  A^jtit),  whieh  is  quoted 
by  HcsyckHM  in  die  FraocanBrn  ta  his  Lexicon. 
(Also,  s.  V.  3U(raX« :  tea  Rubnken,  t'rae/.  orf 
He^ftk.  pp.  ix.  folL)  It  is  donbtlnl  whether  he 
was  the  author  of  the  comic  lexicon  quoted  by  the 
Scholiast  to  ApoUonhu  Rhodins  (iv.  pp.  280, 305). 
He  is  ono  of  the  aatbors  frm  wmm  weika  tl» 
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Scholia  to  Ariatmlinws  wen  derived.  A  Com- 
meiitary  nn  the  Oiyuej  by  »  certun  Thetm  ii 
quoted 'm  the  EkfmUogiam  Magmm  (■.»  ititKoi). 
In  one  of  the  SAeti»  on  Aristophanee  (AM  397), 
the  oemiineiMH  whieh,  howmr,  u  doubtful  (aee 
IHndor^  AtmoL  ad  loc),  Theon  ii  mentioned  nit 
line  of  the  oomwntlUon  on  Apollonhu  Rhodius. 
It  it  very  poeriblflv  however,  tint  nne  or  both  of 
these  Cnmmenuiriea  on  Homer  and  Apolloniu*, 
rhonid  be  ueigtied  to  Aeliut  Theon, of  AleiutdrtA, 
NolA.  below.  (liUirie.  £iU.  <9!nM0^  wL  i.  ^ 
toL  ii.  |k  500,  voL  tL  {lb  380.) 

'1.  A  later  gnunmarisa,  tm  contemponry  and 
friend  of  Pluutch,  in  whoie  tjmaHauu  Oemneia- 
iet  he  is  often  mentioned. 

3.  ' or  Alexandria,  a  Stoic  philoaopher,  who 
flouriihed  under  Aiigustui,  later  than  Ariob,  «nA 
wrote  a  Commentary  cm  Apollodorui'i  Intmdnction 
to  Phyrinhigy,  r^f  'AiroXAoSd^v  ^tMnoAir>w^T  tla- 
aYvy^f  bwifonifM,  and  three  books  on  Rhetoric, 
wffl  rtyvw  ^QfiiKm¥  fiitfda      (Said.  ■.«.) 

4.  Of  Antioch,  a  Stoic  philoeopber,  wrote  a  De- 
fenea  vt  Botntu,  'AnAeyin  Jtu^drvvs.  (Said. 
•.  «.) 

5.  AiliusThsox,  of  Alexandria,  a  nphist  and 
rhetorician,  wrote  a  treatise  on  Rhetoric  (Wxi^),  a 
work  wtpl  wfoyufwairfidTtif  (or,  as  some  acholars 
read  the  text  of  Suidns,  the  words  rixri)  -npl  wpo- 
yunmffiiiTmp  htm  only  one  title),  Commtintiines 
on  Xenopfaon,  Isocmtesi,  and  Demosthenes,  Kbe- 
torial  Themes  (^optml  bwoBinu),  QuestionB 
rrapectin;  the  Composition  ef  Lnngiinge  (^irtifiara 
wtfi  ewratMt  \iyou),  and  niittierous  other  work* 
(Suid,  t.  o. Eudoc.  p.  '231).  The  Tlpvyviu^ff- 
futra  is  still  extanL  It  is  an  excellent  and  useful 
treatise  on  the  proper  system  of  preparation  for 
the  professian  of  an  orator,  according  to  the  mles 
laid  down  by  Hemogenes  and  Aphthonins.  It 
was  first  printed,  in  Greek  only,  by  Angelas  Bar- 
iMtas,  Romoe,  1520,  4to  ;  again,  with  an  amended 
text  and  a  Latin  Torsion,  by  Joachim  Camemrins, 
Basil.  1541,  8to  ;  by  Dan.  Heinsmx,  from  the  Blxe- 
vir  pms,  Iiitgd.Bat.lS'iti.Svo;  byJaan.SchefTems, 
with  the  J'ngymMawmaIn  of  AjAthonlua,  Upsal. 
1670  or  1680,  Vn. ;  and  recently,  widi  Uie&ibtUti, 
Notes,  and  Indices,  by  C.  E.  Finckh,  Stat^ard. 
I  H'ii,  8vu.  aTid  also  In  WhIb'b  Rhctonn  Graeci,  vol. 
i.  pp.  1  Alt  foil.  KUster  {ad  Suiti.  ».  v.)  thinks  that 
Aelius  Theon  was  the  author  of  the  Commentvy 
on  Apollonius,  mentioned  above  (No.  I ),  and  also 
of  the  extant  SMia  on  Acatus,  wh  ich  others  refer 
to  the  hUier  of  Hypttla.  <  Fabric  Bibl.  Gnue. 
vol.  vi,  pp.  97,  98  ;  Hofftnann,  IiexktM  Biblkgr, 
Saiplor.  (Jrataorum,  t.  v.) 

6.  VALERiva  Tbbon,  a  icqibttt,  who  wrote  a 
Commenuiry  on  Andoddea  (Snid.  *.  k),  from 
which  the  snspkion  ariwa  that  be  is  the  same  per- 
son as  the  preceding,  and  that  there  is  some  con- 
fusion between  the  names  Aelias  and  Valerius. 

7.  Of  Sidon,  a  son  of  the  sophist  Gynuiasius, 
and  himself  a  sophist,  taught  in  bis  native  city, 
under  Constanline  the  Qreat,  who  conferred  upon 
him  the  dignitiee  of  coasnl  and  pnabet.  (Snid.s;n) 

8.  A  aaphist  and  ihetoriciBO,  who  was  the  hi- 
atmetur  of  Danasdus  in  oratory.  (Phot.  BStt.  Cod. 
181,  p.  136,  b.  40,  ed.  Bekker.)  He  must  tbere- 
fere  Mve  flourished  at  the  end  of  the  fifth  and  the 
beginning  of  the  sixth  centuries  of  our  era.  Some 
pAiticulars  retperting  him  are  preserved,  from 
DamasciuR.  by  Photim  (Cod.  34S,  p.  339,  b.  7). 
and  by  Snidae  (i.  e^),  who  tdk  oa  that  Theon  was> 
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thf!  descptidant  of  S.  Marcella,  and  the  son  nnil 
pupil  of  EcdiciuB.  The  passage  of  I>Binnsciiis, 
quoted  by  Photius,  is  to  the  eSect  that  Theon  was 
oatnnillywimewhat  obtuse,  bnt  so  fond  of  teaming 
and  so  hbaiowwas  he,  that  he  acquired  the  most 
)ierfect  knowledge  of  the  niicient  poets  and  omtort, 
nnd  the  most  thorough  tKbnirnl  ncquniiitance  with 
the  art  of  both  ;  but  he  was  never  ablp.  though 
very  desirous,  to  reduce  his  knowledge  to  practico, 
iind  to  write  either  poems  or  nmtions.  His  only 
work  known  to  Snidaa  was  «  TrBatlse  on  Kbetorio^ 

A  list  of  aome  other  per«»iB  of  Uita  name  is 
gii-en  hj  Fabridoa.  (Kef.  Grate,  vol.  vi.  pp.  ^8, 

90).  [P.  S.] 

THEON  (e^tw),  the  name  of  three  phy- 
sichuis: — 1.  A  native  of  Alefnndria  (Galen, 
Dc  Stxn.  Tu.  iii.  3,  vol.  vi.  p.  183).  nho  was 
originally  an  athletn,  and  siterwards  a  gym- 
nnsta  {^d.  ii.  4.  p.  114);  and  who  wnite  two 
worics  on  the  subject  of  gynnuistlcs,  one  entitled 
Ilf  pi  tAh  Ktrrit  Mtpn  rvfuwltf,  De  PartKU/arikn 
ExerdtiiMy  the  other  IWfl  V^UnartKm^,  D» 
Gytumttidt  {ibkL  itL  8.  pp.  308,  209).  These 
works  are  sevml  times  mentioned  by  Galen,  hut 
are  not  now  extant.  With  respect  to  Theon's 
date,  it  can  only  be  positively  determined  that  he 
lived  after  Hippocrates  (ibid,  ii,  4.  p.  105),  and 
before  Galen  ;  but,  as  Galen  does  not  speak  of  him 
aa  having  lived  ahofti^  beftm  his  oHm  time,  ha 
may  perhaps  be  placed  m  the  third  or  aeCohd  cen- 
tury B.  C 

3.  A  phystdan  who  acquired  some  leputatlnn  in 
Gaul  in  the  latter  half  of  the  fbnrth  century  after 
Christ.  (KnnapL  fit.  fonici.) 

3.  A  physician  of  Aleonndria,  who  wrote  a 
comprehnMha  medical  work  cntllled  'Ai4ywnt, 
^'  Man,**  in  whidi  he  treated  of  diieaaea  fai  a  sv- 
stematic  order,  bt^nning  with  the  head,  and  cTe- 
Bcending  to  the  feet,  and  also  of  pharmRcf.  As 
Phothts  calls  hhn  (BUliotK  f  220)  by  the  title  of 
"  Archiater,"  he  must  have  lived  after  the  begin- 
ning of  the  Christian  en ;  rad  aa  Galm  does  not 
mention  him,  h«  may  be  anppoMd  to  bare  lived 
later  than  the  aeeond  century.  If  (as  Is  not  im- 
probable) he  is  the  same  physidan,  one  of  whose 
medical  formalae  is  quoted  by  Aetius  (i.  3.  58.  p. 
127),  he  must  have  lived  before  the  sixth  centriry. 
Hallw  places  him  in  the  reiim  of  Tlieotto&ine,  that 
is,  in  the  fourth  centnry  {Bibl.  Medio.  PrtuL  vol  i. 
p.  267),  which  may  be  quite  earml,  but  be  doea 
not  state  the  reason  for  his  langBlDg  so  pndse  a 
date. 

Theon,  the  commentator  on  Nicander  mentioned 
by  Stephanus  Byznntinus  {».  v.  Kop<i»i}),  is  reck- 
oned aa  a  physician  by  Fabricitis  {BAI.  Or.  vol. 
xiik  p.  434)  and  Haller  {(.  c.  p.  138),  but  it  is  per- 
haps more  probable  that  he  was  a  giamtnarifin  by 
proEesston,  aa  ho  appears  to  have  written  a  com* 
OMntary  iJsa  cm  Apollomtu  Rhodius  and  on  Lrco- 
phron.  [W.A.G.'l 

THEON  of  Samoa,  is  mentioned  by  Quintiliiin 
(zIL  10. 1 6)  as  oneof  those paintonwBo  floarished 
from  the  time  of  Pbilip  to  that  of  the  succesaon  of 
Alexander,  the  age  of  Panphilua  and  Mehnthiaa, 
Apellee  and  Proti^enes.  The  peculiar  merit  of 
Theon  was  his  prolific  Gmcy  {emtapiemdiM  cMswriha, 
tfiuu  ^cuTotftai  tocmil)^  a  characteristic  denoting 
that  excessive  refinement  in  which  the  decline  of 
art  was  already  oommmdng,  and  which  is  still 
more  strongly  exhibited  in  tile  description  given 
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by  Adiui  (  V.  H.  ii.  44)  of  pictoM  of  ■ 

Mdbc  ruhing  to  tha  rntHa.  If  wa  nujr  belierc 
Atdian,  Tbara  ma  tnmgnMed  dw  UmiU  of  hh 
own  art  in  hit  attempt  to  produce  >  Mriking  ef^t; 
for  he  iienr  exhibited  the  picture  witfaont  Ant 
outing  K  cbaige  to  be  Bounded  on  trampeu,  and 
when  the  exdtenient  produced  by  the  muiic  wu 
at  ita  higheet,  he  drew  up  tiie  curtain,  and  ihowed 
tin  warrior  aa  if  be  had  anddenlf  ataned  into  the 
'.pKMnce  of  the  apectotm.  Pliof  placea  Theon 
among  the  pauiton  who  were  primtM  pnmmi,  and 
nentinna  two  of  hia  work*,  namely,  Omfu  inmtmia^ 
jnti  Tkm^i/na  titiaroaAu  {H.  If.  xxxt.  1 1.  a.  40. 
i  40).  'Ilie  fimer  ^cturo  it  alto  nantioned  in 
the  tfeatiae  of  the  Paende-PIutardi,  dt  A*idir»du 
Hottit,  p.  18,  from  which  we  lenm,  what  night  be 
inforrad  from  Plin^la  words,  that  it  repreMnied 
Oreatet  alayia^  hu  motbar.  (See  further,  re- 
■pecting  thia  pietan,  R.  Roche tte,  lHomum,  fmd. 
p.  177.)  [P.  S.j 

THEONDAS,  ^  cUef  nagittmto  in  Samo- 
thraee  at  tha  time  of  tha  daliiat  of  Penens,  in 
kdSR.   (Liv.xU.  5.) 

THEO'NOE  (Stor^).  I.  Adanghlerof  Pro- 
teua  aod  Paammathe,  who  it  aaid  to  have  been  in 
love  with  Canobui,  the  helmaman  of  Menelani, 
who  died  in  Egypt,  in  conteqnanoe  of  the  hito  of  a 
■nake^  She  ia  alio  called  Eide  or  Eidothca. 
(Evrip.  Htlm,  11  ;  Ariatoph.  n«nM.  607  ;  Plat 
Cra^  p.  407  ;  Ham.  Od.  it.  363.) 

H.  A  daughter  of  Thestor.  [Thkstor.]  [Im &] 

THEO'PHANE  (eto^xirn),  a  diuighier  of 
Ktoltea,  who,  in  conteqoence  of  her  eztmurdinary 
.beauty,  waa  beleaguered  by  loTera,  but  was  carried 
off  by  Poaeidon  to  the  ide  of  Crinitaa.  Aa  the 
lovera  followed  her  even  dim,  Foamdon  metamor- 
phoaed  the  nuiden  into  a  el)eep  and  hiinaelf  into 
a  nun,  and  all  the  inhabitants  of  the  ielnnd  into 
animala.  Aa  tha  h>ven  began  to  alaughter  theae 
animala,  ha  changed  tham  into  wo  1  ret.  t'he  god 
then  became  by  Tbeophane  the  &ther  of  the  ram 
with  the  golden  fleece,  which  carried  Phrixua  to 
Cokhia.    (Hygin.  m  188.)  [US.] 

THECPHANES  {9to^t\  liteiaty.  1.  A 
writor  on  painting,  mentioned  by  Dioganea  LaCrtiua 
(ii  104). 

3.  Of  Bysantium,  one  of  the  writers  of  the  By- 
nntiiia  hiator)*,  flouriahcd  most  probably  in  the 
latter  port  of  the  aizth  century  of  nur  em.  He 
wroto,  in  ten  booka,  the  hiatory  of  the  Eoatom 
Empire  (lartpueAw  A^toi  J^xa),  during  the  Peraion 
war  under  Juatin  H.,  beginning  from  the  second 
year  of  Jnatin,  in  which  the  tnioe  made  bj  Jua- 
tiuian  with  ChoamCa  wm  broken,  a.  d.  and 
goit^  down  to  the  unth  year  of  the  war,  wbicb, 
according  to  Mr.  Clinton,  waa  not  a.  d.  577,  but 
A.  D.  S81i  becauae  the  war  did  not  begin  till  a.  d. 
A7li  althoogh  the  history  of  Theophanes  may  hare 
commenced  with  a.  d.  567. 

Photiaa  {BiU.  Cod.  64)  gives  an  account  of  the 
work  of  Tbeophones,  and  he  repeato  the  anthor^a 
autemeut  thaC  beddea  adding  other  booka  to  the 
ten  which  fonned  the  original  work,  he  had  written 
Another  work  on  the  history  of  .Tustinian.  It  well 
(ieserrea  mention  that,  among  the  hiatorical  atoto- 
mmta  preaerved  hyPhotius  fmni  Theophanes  la  the 
discovery,  in  the  reign  of  .Fustinion,  of  the  fact  that 
.  ailk  was  the  production  of  a  worm,  which  had  not 
been  before  known  to  the  people  of  the  Roman 
•mpite.  A  certain  Peman,  he  tolla  us.  coming 
from  tha  fatnd  of  tha  Sana,  brought  to  Conatanti- 
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nop1e''theaeed*'('ri  v«4pfN^  em.  of  eoww? 
of  thaa)lk-wocm,aiidaaaa'*aaada"bateglMich«d 
in  tha  ^ug,  and  tba  worma  M  with  mvlBmj 
leaTcB,  they  apnn  Ifadr  wlk,  aad  went  tkiva^ 
their  tianafofmationa. 

The  EKterpia  of  Photiu  from  the  ten  bMilu  sf 
the  hiatory  (rf  TheofAanea  were  printed  la  Grack. 
with  a  Luin  Tenion  by  Andr.  Srhattiia,  aad  •oto* 
by  Ph.  Labbe,  in  Valedtit^  adidon  of  the  Baarftt 
lie  Ltgatiom^M,  from  DndppM  and  othaRt  Pmi^ 
lb'4S.fol.i  reprinled  in  the  Venetian  oollactiea  rf 
the  Byxantine  hittoriana,  Venet  1729,  toLi  tber 
are  alao  printed  in  the  Tidume  of  Niefaohr^  C^r- 
pm§  Serifiarum  HM.  Sjmmt.,  eontainhift  Itn- 
ippua,  Ac,  Bonn.  1829,  Svo.  (Can,  Hi^  Ue. 
M.  a.  580,  vol.  i.  p.  6i1,  ed.  Baail. ;  Hankins,  ft^- 
Rer.  Scr^.  ii.  4.  pp.  674.  foil ;  Fabric  BiU.  Gwu 
vo).  Tii.  pp.  459, 541,543;  Voa8iua,^MH«.MM. 
pp.  S27,  826,  ed.  Westennonn ;  C3titt«n,  Fa^ 
Homam,  :  aa.  567,  568,  57 1 .} 

i.  IsAURUa,  aln  tamMaad  laaadsa*,  btm  hia 
fiitherV  name,  and  aba  Cmfeoaor,  or  CaafcaKr 
Imaginum,  from  hit  auffHrnga  in  the  cMae  «f  imif- 
wnrahip,  but  more  eelebrat«d  now  aa  the  msthor  af 
a  ChrmieoK  in  cmitintutian  of  that  of  Synoefla*. 
lived  during  the  aecond  half  of  the  e%htb  centafy 
(rfotir  era.  and  tiie  firat  fifteen  yeara  of  the  iriMh. 

He  waa  of  nn)>le  birth,  hia  patmu  beiBp  laaaaa^ 
the  pmefect  nf  the  A^aapelagltoe,  and  Theodete 
He  waa  born  in  a.  d.  858,  and  toon  aAer,  by  iht 
death  of  hia  Auhwr.  he  became  a  ward  of  the  ck- 
perur  Conatantiniia  Cnpfonymut.  While  qaite  a 
youth,  he  waa  compelled  by  Leo  the  patriciaii  w 
marry  hia  dangiitw ;  bat,  on  the  %eddii^-daT, 
Thaephaaea  and  hit  wife  acned  that  the  mma^ 
should  not  be  auiienwuaaladi  and,  on  the  death  af 
Iieo,  in  A.  n.  780,  hia  daughter  retired  faita  a  coa- 
vent,  and  her  huaband  Theophonea,  who  had  in  ihr 
meandme  discharged  voriona  public  offi«eai,  ntcrrd 
the  monaatery  of  Polychnminm,  near  Suq^iana,  in 
leaser  Myaia.  He  toon  left  that  place,  aftd  went 
to  lire  in  the  ialand  of  Calonymna,  whara  be  oa- 
vertad  hia  paternal  eaUto  into  a  monaaterr.  After 
a  reaidence  of  atz  yeara  Uiere,  he  ratamed  to  the 
neighbourhood  of  ^griano,  when  be  parchaaed 
an  ettate,  called  br  the  ample  nanw  of  Afrr 
{irfpmt)f  and  fomided  another  nwDaatery,  •rf'  which 
he  made  himaalf  tha  abbot  In  a.  d.  787«  be  wm 
summoned  to  the  second  Conncil  of  Nicaea,  when 
he'  vehemently  defended  the  worship  of  imapv 
We  have  do  further  details  of  hia  life  until  A.n.  613, 
when  he  waa  required  by  Leo  the  Anaenian  t* 
renounce  tba  wor^ip  of  imagta,  and,  npen  bia 
refiiaal.  though  be  was  extremely  ill,  and  had  hm 
bed-riddan  for  five  years,  b«  waa  canieA  to  Con- 
atontinople,  and  there,  after  a  furtber  period  of 
reaiatance  to  the  command  of  the  emperor  to  rv- 
nounce  hia  principlea,  he  waa  caat  into  prison,  at 
the  close  of  the  year  816  or  the  beginnii^  of  Bl« : 
and,  aAer  two  years'  immiaonment,  bo  waa  banishril 
to  the  iabuid  of  Samottnce,  wbarv  ba  died,  ontr 
twenty-three  days  from  hit  oirivaL  Hia  finaaraa 
waa  rewarded  by  hia  party,  not  asHj  with  tbv 
title  of  Confeator,  but  olao  with  the  honanti  af 
canonintion. 

Theophaaaa  waa  tbe  penonal  IHend  of  Oeoifta 

*  There  appears  tn  be  uo  authority  fer  calUra; 
him.  at  Voaaiua  does,  GeorgUu.  Tba  miatak«  pi*- 
hably  arose  from  aoma  accidental  eonfuiioB  of  Ua 
nama  with  that  of  Geofgiua  Syncctta^ 
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PyncelliM,  by  wHdm  dnire  he  contiaucd  tho  CSra- 
KKmi,  which  wu  broken  off  by  th«  death  of  Syn- 
ccllua.  The  work  of  TheophiutM,  which  ia  itill 
extwit.  begins  at  Um  icoHtioD  of  DiDcletion,  in 
A.  D.  277,  Slid  ombracH  s  period  of  524  yeitrt. 
down  to  A.  D.  811,  that  u,  aIniMt  up  to  the  very 
period  when  the  career  of  Theopbanea  wai  ended 
by  hia  imprieonment  It  contiMa,  like  the  Ckm- 
ttioa  o(  Eiueblui  and  of  Synedlua,  of  two  parti,  a 
htatory  ananged  aeeevding  to  yean,  and  a  chnmo- 
lo^ail  tabla,  of  widdi  the  fonner  i(  very  anpfrior 
to  the  latter.  We  poweii  the  original  Greek,  and 
nn  aiicient  Latin  ttaiulation,  badly  executed,  by 
.Ana»tasiu«  Bibliothecariiu.  It  has  been  pnb- 
lished,  with  an  improTed  Latin  Version,  and  with 
tha  Notes  of  Ooar  and  Combos,  in  the  Parisian 
and  Venetian  ColleetionB  of  the  ByiaDUne  writiira, 
Parif,  1653,  foU  Veneu  1729,  taU  and  h)  Nie- 
huhr**  Corjm  6!^^  HtsL  By*.  Bonn.  S  toU.  Hvo. 
(Palme.  BiU.  Oraec.  tol.  rii.  pp.  459,  foil. ;  Cnvc, 
IfuL  Lite  a.  a,  792,  vol.  i.  ^  641,  ed.  Basil. ;  Vus- 
sins,  de  Hot  Graee.  p.  340,  ed.  Westemunn ; 
Ilnnkioa,  Byt.  Rer.  SaipL  L  II,  pp.  200,  foil.). 
4.  CsRAHBUs.  [CanAMSUH,  Thiophanh.] 
Soma  lesa  important  wiiten  and  ecclesiaatica  of 
this  miM  ata  noticed  bj  Piabiiriiii,  B3i.  Grate. 
vol.  xt.  pp,2I8— 222. 

There  b  wie  epignun  in  the  Greek  Anthology, 
under  the  name  of  Theopbanea,  but  iu  anthorship 
is  very  onccrtun.  (See  Jacoba,  BUt.  Grace,  vol 
xiii.  p.  958.)  [P.  &] 

THEOPHANES  GRAPTUS.  [Ohaptus.] 
THECPHANES-NONNUS.  [NuNNtja.] 
THEO'PHANES,  CN.  POMPEIUS,  of  My- 
titene  in  Lesbos,  a  learned  Greek,  was  one  of  the 
most  tntimate  friend*  of  Pompe^,  whom  be  acoook* 
panied  is  nany  of  his  '■"tp'p*",  and  who  fn^ 
qvently  lidknred  hb  advice  on  puUie  as  well  as 
printe  matten.  (Caet.  h.  C.  iiL  18 ;  Stiab.  ziil. 
p.  917.)    Ho  was  not  a  freedraan  of  Pompey,  as 
tnme  modem  writers  have  supposed  {Burmnnn,  ad 
VelL  Put.  ii.  18) ;  but  the  B>oman  general  appears 
to  have  made  his  acquaintance  duriim  the  Mithri- 
datic  war,  uxi  sooii  beeane  so  mooi  attached  to 
him  that  he  presented  to  the  Greek  the  Roman 
franchiM  in  the  preMnce  of  his  army,  after  a  speech 
in  which  lie  eulogiied  bis  tnerits.  (Cic  pro  Arck. 
10  ;  Val.  Max.  viii.  14.  §  3.)     This  otcurred  in 
all  pmbability  about  b.  c.  6*2,  and  Theophnnet 
must  now  have  uken  tin  name  of  Pompeius  after 
his  patron.   Soeh  was  his  influence  with  Pompey, 
thaC  in  the  course  of  the  nme  ytar,  he  obtained 
for  his  native  city  the  privileges  of  a  free  state, 
although  it  had  espoused  the  cause  of  Mithridates, 
and  hwl  given  up  the  Roman  geneial  M'.  Aquillius 
to  the  king  of  Pontus. .  (Pint  Pomp.  42.)  Theo. 
phanes  canie  to  Rome  with  Pompey  aRer  the  cop- 
cliision  of  his  wars  In  the  East.  There  he  adopted, 
Iwfere  he  hiid  any  son,  I,i.  Cornelius  Balbus,  of 
Gsde^  n  fovourite  of  his  patron.  (Cic  pro  Balb. 
'J.7|  Cnpitul.  BatUn.  2.)    He  continued  to  live 
with  t'nnipey  uii  the  most  intimate  terms,  and 
•m  we  mmi  Cicero's   letters,  that  his  society 
was  courted  by  many  nf  the  Roman  nobles,  on 
account  uf  his  well-known  influence  with  Pom- 
pey.  (Cic.  ^ul  Aa.  iL  5,  12,  17.  v.  11.)  On 
the  braUciiif;  out  of  the  civil  war  he  accompanied 
PnmpeT  to  Greece,  who  appointed  him  commander 
ofthel'abri,  and  chiefly  consulted  bimandLucceius 
on  all  important  matters  in  the  mr,  much  to  the 
fadigaation  of  the  Romiu  noblei.  (Plut,  Oe.  38  ; 


Cu-B.  B.  C.  iil  18  ;  Cic.  ad  AtL  tx.  3,  II.)  After 
the  battle  of  Pharsalia  Theopbanea  fled  with 
Pompey  from  Greece,  and  it  was  owhig  to  his 
advke  that  Pompey  *ent  to  Egypt  (Plut.  Pmp. 
76, 76.)  After  the  death  of  his  friend  mid  patroa, 
Theophanes  took  refoge  in  Italy;  He  was  par- 
doned by  Caesar,  aird  was  still  olive  in  b.  c  44«  as 
we  ae«  boKi  one  of  Cicero's  letters  {tidAtLxT.  19). 
After  his  death  the  Lesbians  paid  divine  hononrs 
to  his  memory.  (Tac  Jmh.  vi.  ItU)  Thaophwee 
wrote  the  UstoiT  Pomp^'a  cumpiJgu,  m  wMch 
he  rffpmented  tbe  exploits  of  his  hero  ia  ibe  most 
favounble  ligbtf  and  did  not  hestt^  as  Piatarch 
more  than  hints,  to  invent  a  false  tale  for  the  pui^ 
pose  of  injurlnR  tbe  reputation  of  an  enemy  of  tho 
Pompeian fitmily.  (Plat  Pomp.  37; et alibi  ^Stmb. 
xi.  p.  ^03,  xiiL  p.  617  t  Cic.  jsra  .JnA. VaL 
Max.  l.e.;  CxptA  l.e.) 

Theophanes  left  behind  him  ■  son,  H.  Peaf- 
pxtuR  THKirHA^Bs,  who  wxs  SMit  to  Aim  by 
ADguatas,  in  the  capacity  of  procurator,  and  waa 
at  Uie  time  that  Strabo  wrote  one  of  tbe  friends  of 
Tiberina,  The  latter  emperor,  however,  pat  his 
descendants  to  death  towards  the  end  of  hi»  reigu, 
A.  D.  33,  becmnt  tbeir  ancestor  bad  been  ens  nf 
Pompey's  friends,  and  had  received  after  bis  death 
divine  honours  from  the  Lesbiana.  (Strab.  xiii.  p. 
617  I  Tac  Ahh.  vj.  1 8  ;  comp.  Unimann,  Grtcktckte 
Rtymt,  vol.  iv.  pp.  551 — 55:t  ;  Vostius,  de  J/uL 
Graec.  pp.  190,  191,  ed.  Wesiermann.) 

THKOPHILISCUS,  a  Rhodiui,  who  ccm- 
manded  the  fleet  tent  by  his  countrymen  to  tim 
assistance  of  Attalus,  king  of  Pcrgamns,  against 
Philip,  king  of  Macedonia,  b.  c  201 .  He  bore  au 
imporUuit  port  in  the  great  sea-fight  olT  Chios, 
which  was  brought  on  by  his  advice,  aitd  in  urhidi 
be  mainly  conUiOBted  to  the  victory,  both  by  bis 
akiU  and  personal  valom-.  Bat  having  been  led 
by  his  ardour  too  br  into  the  midst  of  the  enemy's 
fleet,  hia  own  ahip  was  assailed  on  all  aides,  and 
he  extricated  her  with  great  difficulty,  having  lost 
almost  all  his  crew,  and  himself  received  three 
wounds,  of  which  he  died  shortly'  after.  Tbe 
highest  bcmonrs  were  paid  to  his  memory  bv  the 
RhodianiL   (Polyb.  xvi.  2,  5,  9.)     [B.  H.  K] 

THEO'PHILUS  (BfJi^of),  emperor  of  Con- 
stantlntmle  a.  d.  829 — 842,  wss  the  son  and  auc- 
oessor  of  Michael  II.  Balbus,  with  whom  he  was 
associated  in  the  government  as  eoriy  as  82 1 
(Eckhel,  ToL  viii.  p.  240.)  He  was  engaged  in 
war  with  the  Snnoetu  dtub^  tbe  gnater  part  of 
his  reign,  but  notwithatandiag  his  nioor  and  energy 
he  was  generally  nnsuccessnil  against  these  foi> 
midable  foes,  and  hence  obtained  the  anmama 
of  the  Unfortunate.  At  the  end  of  bis  fifth  cam- 
paign he  had  the  mortification  of  seeing  the  city  of 
Amorinm  in  Phrygia,  which  was  the  Urtb-^ace  of 
his  Esther,  and  which  he  and  his  bther  had  adenwd 
with  public  buildings,  levelled  to  tbe  ground  bythe 
caliph  Motasaem.  Like  most  of  the  «ther  Bynu- 
tine  emperors,  Theophilus  took  part  in  the  id^pous 
disputes  of  his  age.  He  was  a  lealous  icmocbist, 
and  peraoented  the  wonhippers  of  images  with  the 
tttmoU  sererity ;  but  notwithstanding  his  hoiesv, 
the  ancient  writers  bestow  the  highest  praiao  apon 
his  impartial  administration  of  justice.  He  died 
in  842,  and  was  succeeded  by  his  infant  ton 
Michael  IIL,  who  was  left  under  the  guardianshqt 
of  his  mother,  the  empress  Theodora.  [Michaxi. 
IIL]  (Zonar.  xv.,35— 29  ;  Cedtenns,  pp.  51 3« 
533  ;  Continuator  Theoph.  lib.  iii.  :  Ducange,  fa* 
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mUiae  UytanliMoA,  pp.  18'3,  133  {  Gibbon,  DntiMe 
Mrf  Fail,  ec  ilviii.  and  liL) 

THEO'PHILUS  (e.rff<A«),  iitafMry.  1.  An 
Athcnuui  cMuic  poet,  moit  probttbl.v  of  the  Middle 
Comady,  m  Meineke  ihowa  from  the  extant  titlea 
and  th^enta  of  hi>  playi.  In  a  pKiMffe  of  PoU 
Inx  (ix.  15),  in  which  he  is  repreaentod  aa  one  of 
the  poeto  of  tbe  New  Comedy,  matt  of  the  MSS. 
have  the  nww  of  Diphilna,  instead  of  Theophilna, 
Tbe  Mlowing  tttlea  oi  bis  plays  are  preaerred  by 
Athmwus  (|Mumi)  and  Suidas  (•.  e,),  except  the 
Arat,  which  is  qnoted  by  the  Scholiast  to  Dionysiui 
1'hrax  (p.  724.  26)  :  'AWSq/um,  BomttIo,  'EvtSa^- 
(Hot,  'larpSt,  Kihp^i  (Meineke,  toI.  iii.  p.  628, 
retracts  the  doubt  which  ha  had  niaed  u  to  this 
being  a  tnia  titla  of  a  dtama),  N«o*T^Ac;Mt, 
tloTuporMirrti,  tlptirtSn,  */AavAor.  (Fabrie. 
liiN.  Grate.  voL  ii.  pp.  500,  501  ;  Meineke,  fVag. 
€hM.  Gfaec  vol.  I  pp.  4M,  435,  voL  iii.  ppi  626 
— (i32  t  Editio  Mfaior.  pp.  816—818.) 

2.  An  historian  and  geographer,  if  at  least  the 
posMgea  about  to  be  quotad  refer  to  one  and  the 
•ame  person.  Me  is  mentioned  bf  Josephns  (e. 
Apum.  I.  28}  among  those  writers,  who  nad  no- 
ticed the  Jews.  Tlie  third  book  of  his  work  on 
Italy  (*lTaAtKii),  and  the  second  of  thnt  on  the 
P«loponncsnt  (n«AMravyi)<na«r(l),  are  qimted  by 
Plutarch  (ParaiMu  Minora^  13.  32,  pp.  .109,  a., 
313,  d).  Ptolemy  iGtogr.  i.  9.  §  3)  cjunte*  a 
statement  from  some  geogmphi*»l  worii  by  Theo- 
lAilns,  the  title  of  which  he  does  not  mention,  but 
which  is  no  doubt  the  same  as  the  ntpt^yrtait,  the 
rteventh  book  of  which  is  referred  to  by  Ste- 
phauna  of  Ilyzantium  (<■  t*.  IlaAiir^).  Plutarch  also 
(rfe  Flm.  24)  ciiea  the  first  book  of  a  work  of 
Theophilus  XMcw.  (Vowiua,  de  Ifid.  Gtok. 
p.  504,  cd.  Weatermann.) 

.1.  A  writer  on  agriculture,  whom  Varro  (A.  R. 
i.  1.  §  9),  and  Columella  (L  I.  |  II)  mention  in 
their  lists  of  authorities,  but  about  whom  they  give 
us  no  further  information.  , 

^.  Bishop  of  Antioch,  in  the  htler  part  of  the 
•econd  Mntiiry  of  our  era,  and  the  author  of  one 
of  the  early  apologies  fbr  Cbriitiauity  which  have 
come  down  to  us.  The  common  opinion  concern- 
ing h!a  time,  derived  from  Enubius,  Jerome,  and 
Nicephomst  hiu  been  elaborately  tanvassed  by 
Dodwell  and  others,  whose  orgumenii  are  fully 
examined,  and  ■atitbctorily  answered  by  Cave 
( Hid.  £s«.  L  a.  1 ««).  and  HaHess  {ad  Falrie.  BAt. 
f/raee,  toI  »ii.  p.  102).  In  the  eighth  (Hieron. 
r%nm.  $.  a,  2184)  or  tenth  (Eusob.  Otrnn.  t.  a. 
2186  I  Syncell.  p.  352,  d.)  year  of  Marcus  Anto- 
ninus (a.  o.  16|  or  17f),  he  succeeded  Eros  in 
the  see  of  Antioch,  of  which  he  was  the  sixth 
bishop  (Eusebi  H.B.  20 ;  Hieron.  dc  Vir.  10. 
3S),  or,  incjuding  S.  Petv,  the  seventh  (Hieron. 
Alyiu.  ToL  iiL  p.  318 ;  Nieeph.  Ckron.  p.  417,  c); 
and  bo  held  that  office  for  thirteen  yenrs,  that  is, 
till  A.  D.  181  or  183  (Niceph.  L  c).  Having  been 
or^[inalIy  a  heathen*,  as  he  tetis  us  himself  {Ad 
A^otjfc.  L  p.  78),  he  was  converted  to  Christianity 
by  the  study  of  the  sacred  Scriptures,  and,  besides 
other  religious  works,  he  wrote  an  apology  for  the 
Christiaii  fiiith,  in  the  form  of  a  letter  to  a  friend, 
named  Autolycui,  who  was  still'  a  heathen,  but  a 
man  of  extensive  readinfr  and  great  learning,  and 


*  Re^tecting  the  opinion  that  he  was  not  a 
heathen,  but  a  Jew  and  a  Saddncee,  see  Harleie, 

i:<-.,p.  101. 


.111  eame^t  lover  of  tnith  (Theoph.  ad  Aakht.'; 
p.  69,  b.,  ill  pp.  119,  L,  137,  tk.  138,  AX  Tkt 
work  must  have  been  written,  at  least,  fini^'^ 
thnrtly  before  the  death  of  The<^4ulna,  fiir  thnr  a 
an  allusion  towbrdb  tbe  close  of  it,  which  fix«s  tk 
composition  of  that  part  after  the  deatlt  nf  Marm 
Antoninus,  in  A.  n.  1 KO  ;  and,  araordiBg  to  tbr 
preceding  testimonies,  Theophilna  did  not  five  ke 
than  A.  o.  188,  or  pn^iapa  than  a.  d.  181. 
work  is  dted  by  various  titles,  either  anaply  ^ 
KbriXvmv  /iiffAta  7',  or  with  the  addttioa 
T^r  rmp  XfHo^ua-Kv  nUrrtm,  or,  mm  Rmebios  ks 
it  {H.  E.  iv.  24),  rrrfa  rh.  -rphs  Aut-^Xmw  wm- 
ov^pd^uaro,  implying  that  the  obint  :f 
tbe  naA  waa  to  teach  Antolycua  the  elnoenu  -f 
Christian  tnidi ;  and  again,  in  a  MS.  In  the  Pks 
library,  the  title  is  givro  with  an  additimi  wkd 
atatea  the  object  of  the  work  to  be,  to  prove  **  iHn 
the  dtvine  oiacles  in  our  possession  are  more  atofn 
and  more  true  than  the  statement*  of  Egrpt-x 
and  Qredan  and  all  other  historian*.**  It  isqcoieJ 
by  Lnctantius(ii.23),brtiieUtieof  As  Jiiiqnri'k 
Bud  it  is  mentioned  by  Genaadhts  (S3)  wbo  cns- 
iioously  ascribes  it  to  Theophilna  of  Alexandnii 
The  work  shows  much  learning  and  mare  aimfJiciit 
of  mind  ;  in  its  general  structure,  it  reaembk*  ttr 
works  nf  Juitin  Martyr  and  the  other  eaHr  ap'in- 
gisU  ;  but  it  cnntaini  a  more  detailed  examiutia 
of  the  evidt-nce  for  Christhuiity  derived  both  ip" 
Scripture  and  from  history.  Some  of  tbe  arnnwc'' 
are  bnriful,  not  to  say  puerile,  in  tha  extreme;^ 
example,  he  interprets  if  ivxS--  'k  Genesis  L  I.» 
meaning  Ay  CkrUL  He  indulges  much  in  aJlegDciol 
interpretations :  thus,  tbe  three  days,  preceding  i^r 
creation  of  the  aan  and  moon,  an  typical  of  tli'  1 
Trinity  of  Qod  and  bis  Word  and  hia  WisdoB:i  I 
passage,  by  the  way,  which  is  belieied  to  conttii 
the  earliest  instance  of  the  use  of  the  word  Tnonv 
in  the  writings  <rf  the  Fathers,  The  work,  howrtcf. 
contains  much  valuable  matter ;  and  its  style  ii 
clenr  and  good. 

The  three  hooka  of  Theophiloa  to  Autolyms  writ 
first  published  in  the  collection  of  tbe  numka  Ai>- 
tonius  and  Maximiis,  entitled  SadetUiarwm 
Capitunt,  Tf/mJogieorwn  praee^ma,  tx  mwu  ft 
prt^'amii  libriM,  Tonii  tret,  and  contaiaing,  beudn 
the  work  of  Theophilus,  the  Centmriae  of  Maxioia. 
and  the  OraHo  ad  Omeem  of  Tacian,  edited  i; 
Connd  Gesner.  Tiguri,  1546,  ftaL:  aoain  withiht 
Latin  version  of  Connd  Clauser,  in  we  collectini 
of  the  &r^plorcf  Saeri,  or  OrAodaragmpii,  pub- 
lished in  155S  and  1559,  fol.  (see  HoffiMon,  I^f. 
ffiUiogr,):  with  the  editions  of  Justin  Martrr. 
1615, 1636, 1686,  1742, 1747,  fol. :  with  notet'hr 
Pronto  Dwneua,  in  the  Attctuar.  Bitliatk.  Patn*. 
Paria,  1624,  foL;  with  a  nvised  text  aad  nob*.'? 
John  Fell,  biahop  of  Oxford,  Oxon.  1684.  ISno.: 
the  most  complete  edition  is  that  of  Jo.  Chri«tnfif>> 
Wolf,  Hamb.  1724,  8vo.  It  has  been  tnnsUud 
into  English  by  Joi^  Betty,  OxC  17-22,  Si». 
and  into  Oerman  by  0.  C  Hoimami,  Hamb.  1129, 
6vo. 

Theophilus  vras  the  author  of  several  other  woiki> 
which  were  extant  in  the  times  <^  Eueebiut.  n-i 
Jerome  (Euieb.  Chron,  Arm.  I.e.;  Hieron. 
/.  c  ;  Sync.  /.  c)  Among  tbe^e,  were  wnks  againtt 
the  hereues  of  Morcion  and  Hermogenei,  in  tb* 
latter  of  which  the  Apocalvpae  was  quoted.  (Kasrh 
ff.  B.  iv.  24  :  Hieron.  dt  Vir.  BbuL  25.)  Jenw 
also  mentions  a  Commentanr  on  the  Gospels,  '^^^ 
Rcems  to  have  been  a  iratQi  hannoiur,  ai^  of  iriuc!) 
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Iw  made  nae  in  hu  own  Commentariea,  bnt  which 
h«  thinki  not  eqnal  in  ttyle  to  the  other  worka  of 
TheoiAiliu.  (V.  LLc;  Pnuf.  m  Matl. ;  Ali^, 
voL  iii.  p.  S18.)  There  Bre  still  extuiL,  in  I^alin 
only,  Duder  the  name  of  Theophilu,  four  books  of 
all^orical  commentaries  on  rarious  passages  of  the 
Oo^els,  which  the  best  critics  pronounce  to  be 
undonbtediy  ui  original  Latin  work,  of  a  period 
much  subsequent  to  the  time  of  Theophilus,  al- 
though vet^  |>fobab)5  hia  cmnmentary  may  have 
been  naed  in  its  compiladon.  This  commentuy  is 
published  in  the  BtbtioAeeaa  Patrwmt  Parif,  I57£, 
1598,  1609,  1«S4,  Colon.  1618,  Ludg.  1677. 
Kusebins  fiirther  mentions  certun  catechetical 
works  by  him  (xol  trtpa  94  ram  icarrtXTiitit  nbtoS 
fii8\(a,  H.  K  IT.  24  ;  breva  eitgnnt^mie  tractattu 
ad  atdificationtm  teeletiae  pertiiutHet,  Hieron.  V.  /. 
L  c)i  and  Jerome  {L  e.)  refers  to  his  Commentariei 
on  tie  Praeeris,  in  connection  with  hiMCommaitariu 
om  tie  Gotpdt,  and  wjtfi  the  same  qualiftcation  as 
to  their  style.  (Cave,  Hiat.  £tU.  t.  a.  168,  pp.  69 
—71;  Fabric.  BibL  Graec  toL  vii.  pp.  101—106  ; 
Lnrdner,  Credibility ;  Mosbeim*  Bceta,  HiH. 
Miirdock's  NoU,  vol.  i.  p.  155,  EngL  ed.;  Clinton, 
Fiuti  Ram.  ».  aa.  171,  181.) 

5.  A  bishop  of  Catania  in  Palestine,  who 
presided  orer  the  eonndl  of  Caenreia,  and  signed 
the  letter  of  that  council,  which  appears  to  nave 
been  drawn  up  by  himself  on  the  Paschal  contro- 
Tersy,  a.D.  198.  (Euseb.  H.  E.  v.  28  ;  Hieron. 
V.I.iZ;  Cave,  HiiL  LiU.  *.a.  198,  p^  87;  Fabric. 
BM.  Grate,  vol.  vii.  p.  1 07«  vol.  ix.  p.  255,  vol  xii. 
p.  363.) 

6.  Bishop  of  Aleiandria,  In  the  latter  part  of 
the  fourth  and  the  beginning  of  the  ^ttb  centuries 
of  onr  eta,  is  distinguished  for  his  persecutions  of 
the  Origttnists,  for  his  hostility  to  Chrysostoin,  and 
aa  being  altogether  one  of  the  most  violent  and 
nnscrnpuloui  even  among  the  ecclesiastics  of  the 
fifth  century.  Hii  life  belongs  rather  to  ecclesias- 
tical than  to  literary  history,  and  therefore  only  a 
very  brief  account  of  it  is  required  here.  He  suc- 
Cfeded  Timothens,  aa  bishop  of  Alexandria,  in  a.  d. 
385  (Socrat  H.  £  v.  12  ;  not  387,  aa  the  data  it 
given  by  Theophanes,  p.  60,  and  Soxomen,  H.E. 
vii.  14  ;  see  Clinton,  FiuHRom.  $.  a.  387).  Soon 
after  Us  elevation  to  the  e[Hscopal  throne,  he 
secated  the  bveur  of  the  emperor  by  a  most  cha- 
lacteristk  manoeuvre.  When  the  bte  of  the  empire 
was  (lupended  on  the  battle  which  was  to  decide 
between  Mazimns  and  Theodoaius,  a.  d,  388,  he 
sent  hia  legate,  laidonu,  to  Rone,  provided  with 
ktters  to  both,  the  on*  or  the  other  of  he 
wu  to  deliver,  with  certain  presents,  according  to 
the  imue  of  the  battle  (Soznm.  H.  E.  viiL  2).  He 
tAna  emulated  the  seal  of  Theodosius  agidnst  hea- 
thenism ;  and  having  in  a.  0.  391  obtained  the 
emperor's  permission  to  take  severe  measures  with 
the  pagans  in  hia  dioceae,  he  proceeded  to  destroy 
their  temples,  and  to  seue  their  property,  until, 
after  Alexandria  bad  been  troubled  witR  insnr- 
reclions  and  bloodshed,  most  of  them  were  driven 
out  of  ^pt  (Socrat.  //.  E.  v.  16).  How  little 
this  religious  zeal  proceeded  from  the  dicutes  of 
conscience  or  of  calm  judgment  may  be  seen  by 
the  pains  which  Theophilus  afterwards  took  to 
ferce  the  bishopric  of  Cyrene  upon  Synesini,  in 
spite  of  his  avowed  devotion  to  the  heathmi  Greek 
philbiophy.  [SrNXBiiJe.] 

His  Dehavionr  to  the  different  sects,  into  which 
tbr  ChriatiaM  tX  hia  ^oceie  were  divided,  was 


marked  by  the  same  mucnqmkma  inconustency. 
He  appears  to  have  passed  a  part  of  his  early  lifa 
among  the  monke  of  Nitria,  who  were  divideit 
among  themselves  upon  the  chief  controversy  nf 
the  day,  some  being  Origenista,  and  othera  Anthro- 
pomorphitea,  The  ignorance  of  the  latter  party  ha 
mnit  therefore  have  well  known,  and  he  was  far  loo 
strong-minded  to  share  their  prejudices  ;  while,  on 
the  otherhand,  he  was  quite  capable  (^appreciating 
the  works  of  Origen,  with  whidi  it  is  evident  that 
be  was  well  acquainted.  At  first,  he  declared 
bimaelf  decidedly  against  the  Anthropianorphites, 
and  in  opposing  them  he  sided  openly  with  the 
Origenista,  and  drew  bis  arguments  from  the  woikt 
of  Origen.  When,  however,  it  became  evident  that 
the  majority  of  the  Egyptian  monks  were  Anthropo- 
morphitee,  and  when  that  party  had  shown  their 
strength  by  the  tumults  which  they  stirred  up, 
about  A,  n.  399,  Theophilus  went  over  to  their 
side,  condemned  the  writings  of  Origen,  and  com- 
manded all  his  clergy  to  condemn  them,  and  com- 
menced a  cruel  persecution  of  the  monks  and 
others  who  opposed  the  Anihropomorphites ;  and  all 
this,  while  he  himself  continued  to  tvad  the  works 
of  Origen  with  admiration.  In  a.  n.  401,  he  issued 
a  vioMit  paschal  or  encj-clical  letter,  in  which  ha 
condemned  the  writings  of  Orijien,  mid  threatened 
his  adherents ;  and  in  the  following  year  he  sent 
forth  another  letter  of  the  same  character,  to  the 
unbounded  delight  of  Jerome,  who  had  been  long 
intimate  with  Theophilus,  and  who  writes  to  hint 
on  the  occasion  in  terms  of  exultation  and  fiattery, 
which  are  absolutely  disgusting  (EpitL  57,  ed. 
Mut,  86,  ed.  Vallara,).  By  these  [o^eedings,  and 
by  his  general  character,  Theophilus  well  earned 
the  name  of  *A^0aAA(({,  which  we  find  applied 
to  him  (Pnllad.  ap.  Montianc  voL  ziiL  p.  20). 
The  persecuted  monks  of  the  Origenlst  party  lied 
for  refuge  to  Constantinople,  where  they  wen 
kindly  received  by  Chrysostom,  against  whom 
Theophilus  already  had  a  grudge,  because  Chry- 
sostom had  been  tnade  bishop  of  Constantinople  in 
■pite  of  his  opposition.  The  subsequent  events 
the  call  of  Theophilna  to  Constantinople  by  the 
empress  Eudozia,  and  his  success  in  procuriiis  the 
deposition  and  Innishtnent  of  Chrysostom  (a.  d. 

403)  ,  are  related  under  Chhyrostohus  [Vol,  1. 
p.  704,  a.]  During  the  tumult  which  followed  the 
deposition  of  Chr)*sostom,  Theophilus  made  bia 
escape  secretly  from  Constantinople,  and  returned 
to  Alexandria,  where,  in  the  following  year  (a.  u. 

404)  he  issued  «  third  pascbal  letter  against  the 
Origeniita,  and  where  he  closed  bit  tnrbnleut 
career  in  A.  o.  412: 

The  works  of  Theophilus  mentioned  by  the 
ancient  writers  are : — one  against  the  Origenista, 
which  ii  quoted  by  Theodoret  {DiaL  2,  pi  191), 
under  the  title  of  irpoo'^i^iK&r  wp6t  rttin  pfi- 
fwrras  T<k  'Opryivmit,  and  which  Oennadius  (83) 
calls  /Idwnai  Oryenem  umm  H  grmtdo  wJumm  ; 
a  Letter  to  PorpAyy,  bishop  of  Antioeh,  quoted  in 
the  Acta  Condi.  EfJiei.  pt.  i.  e.  4  ;  the  three  Pas- 
chal Letters,  or  episcopal  citaiges,  already  men- 
tioned, and  one  more ;  and  some  other  untm- 
portnnt  oraUons,  letters,  and  controversial  works. 
The  PamAal  iMtert  are  still  extant  in  a  trans~ 
laUon  by  Jerome,  and  are  published  in  the  Attti' 
doL  contra  divers.  omntMm  tcculnrum  Anvitiu,  Basil. 
1528,  fol. ;  and  the  whole  of  his  extant  remwns 
are  contained  in  Oallandii  Bib&ilk.  Pair.  voL  vii. 
pp.  S03,  foil.;  Socrat.  H.  E.  il  7 — 17  ;  Soxom. 
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H.  B.  viu.  11—19;  Care.  Hid.  UM.  t.a.  :185, 
Hh  379,  iMO ;  Fftbric  Bibl.  GraeA  vaL  vii.  pp. 
ion,  bn. ;  Hurdock.  note  to  Moiheim,  Ecd.  Hut. 
vol.  L  p.  444,  Enftl-  «<1. ;  Olneler,  Bod.  HuL  voL  i. 
pp.  364 — 367,  Davidinn**  tnuiri. ;  Clinton,  Ftut. 
Horn.  (.oo.  385,  387.  401,  402,  404.J 

7.  A  chnmognpher,  «f  unknown  IIrMi  fre- 
quently dted  br  Jotm  HaUn.  (Caro,  HvL  IMl., 
Diiart.  L  to).  11.  p.  19  i  Fabiie.  BAL  Orate,  vol. 
vii.  pp.  1 10,  444  i  VoMiiu,  d*  Hilt.  Orme.  p.  205, 
«d.  W«tt«nnann.) 

8.  PRBBBTTSK,  the  anthor  of  a  Commentary  on 
the  Oracufa  de  Urhe  CoHMtaOuiajiotilamx^  of  the 
vmperor,  Leo  Sapient.  (Voaaiiu,  de  Hat.  Graee. 
pp.  504,  505,  ed.  Westennuui ;  Fabriciu,  SHi. 
Onite.  rd.  vii.  p.  111.) 

An  MCMint  M  leveml  other  leu  important  pe^ 
•ona  of  thu  name  is  giren  in  Fabricius.  {DiU. 
GntK.       vii.  pp.  1 1 1  - 1 14.)  [  P.  S.] 

THECTPHILUS  was  one  of  the 

lawyeraof  ConatantinpplB  who  woe  emplojad  bjr 
Jnitinian  on  hb  fint  Code,  on  the  Digest  and  oo 
the  composition  of  the  Inatitutea  {De  NtM>  Codiee 
fieundo,  %  \,  De  Jtutitaanfo  Codk-e  cm/urnuiudo, 
i2,De  Gmfiniiaiioae.  D^orum,  Tanlu,  ^c,  %  9, 
JmdU.  D,  Judiniani  Pnioemitcui,  §  .1).  In  a.  O. 
528  Thecq^us  wo*  comea  siitri  coiiBistnrii  and 
Juris  doctor  at  Constantinople.  In  a.  ti.  529  ha 
wife  ez  magUtro  and  juris  doctor  at  Cnnniontinople ; 
and  in  a.  d.  53'2  he  had  tlie  titles  of  Illustrii,  Ma- 
Hister  and  Juris  peritua  nt  Constantinople.  This 
Theophilas  is  the  author  of  tlie  Greek  trHOslatian 
or  paraphrase  of  the  lustitntea  of  Justinian,  a  fact 
which  is  now  universally  admitted,  though  some  of 
the  older  critics  supposed  that  there  were  two 
Tbeophili,  (me  the  compiler  of  the  ln«titute&,  and 
the  otlier  the  author  of  the  Greek  version. 

The  Greek  paraphrase  was  made  perhaps  shortly 
mftertheproraulgaUonofthcIitstitutet  ji,D.533;and 
it  wna  ^bably  in  Jl.d.  534  that,  as  professor  of  law 
at  Constantinople,  Theophilu*  read  upon  the  Latin 
text  of  the  Institutes,  the  commentary  in  Greek 
entitled  **a  Greek  Paraphrase  of  the  Institutes," 
and  which  was  intended  for  the  first  year's  course 
of  legal  studies.  It  may  have  been  about  the  same 
lime  thatTbeimhilnsexphuued  lohis  class  the  first 
put,  or  first  fear  books  (vpwra),  of  ^  Digest, 
sune  fiag^umts  of  which  are  pTeserred  in  the 
scholia  on  the  Basilica :  this  eiplanation  completed 
the  first  year's  course  of  stndy.  We  also  infer 
from  the  same  scholia  that,  In  a.  o.  535,  Theophi- 
1ns  explained  to  his  class  the  second  part,  or  the 
STTcn  books  (De  Jtulieiu%  for  the  same  scholia 
have  pmmcd  pasiagtis  fron  his  coannenlary  on 
this  part  of  the  IHgest  Tliere  an  also  fragments 
of  his  commentary  on  the  third  diriaion  {De  lieiiu). 
His  laboura,  apparently,  did  not  extend  beyond 
A.  D.  535,  and  he  may  have  died  in  a.  d.  53h',  as 
it  b  conjectured.  Thalebeus,  one  of  his  colleagues, 
in  the  school  of  Constantinople,  speaks  of  him  as 
dead  ;  and  probably  Thalctaeus  wrote  about  a.  o. 
537. 

The  title  of  the  paraplinue  of  Theophilus  is 
'ItWTiroSrs  9m^Aov  hmtKipviapcj,  hdituiaHteo- 
fiiii  Amtaeeiaorih  It  became  the  text  for  the  In- 
atitntas  In  the  Esit,  whm  the  Latin  buigni^  was 
little  known,  and  entirely  dlqilaced  the  Latin  text 
It  m^tidRed  itself  as  a  manunl  of  law  nntil  the 
e^th  and  tenth  centuries,  though  ethers  were 
anhsoqneiitly  puUished  by  the  Greek  emperors. 
This  text  was  em^oycd,  as  we  see,  on  all  occasions 


where  the  Institutes  were  mt^,  evcii  to  the  time 
of  the  HexahibloB  of  HarmenopalBS,  the  lastOrm-K 
jurisconauU.  It  is  oonjectusd,  bowtnr,  that  therr 
was  a  literal  Graek  version  of  the  InsUlules,  for 
in  seme  of  the  scholia  (Basil  ed  Heimfaacb,  i.  p. 
611,  Mhol.  2)  the  text  of  the  Inatitulea.  which  i« 
died  sereral  times,  is  not  that  of  Theo^Uufc  It 
is  also  ceajeetured  that  Theophilus  was  not  the 
editor  of  his  own  paraphiase,  Imt  that  it  was  dmwn 
np  by  some  of  hb  pupils,  after  the  explaiuttinn  of 
the  professor ;  and  the  ground  for  this  opinion  in 
that  certain  barbarous  expressions  are  found  in  It-, 
that  the  variatitma  of  the  manuscripts  an  very  nu- 
merous, and  that  several  passages  an  repeated. 
The  paniphiBse  is,  however,  of  great  we  for  tli« 
study  of  the  text  of  the  Institutes,  many  passiya 
in  which  would  be  unintelligible  without  iL 

The  first  edition  of  the  paraphrase  was  by  Vi- 

![lius  Zuichemus,  Basle,  1531,  foL  ;  and  it  was 
bliowed  by  several  others,  among  which  that  of 
Fabitrt  was  the  beat.  But  the  moat  completw 
edition  is  that  ^0.0.  Beiti,  Haag,  1751,  2  vols. 
4to.  There  is  a  German  translation  by  WOstenuinD, 
18-2.t,  2  vols.  8vo.  (Mortnutl,  Hidom  d»  Drxm 
Byxmiin,  jv.,  Paris,  1843.)  [0.  L.] 

TIIEO'PHILUS  (0e^of),  physicians.  1. 
ApparenUy  a  contemporary  of  Oiden  in  the 
second  century  after  Cnriat,  who  gives  an  Mcoant 
of  his  delirium  dnrii^  an  tUnesai  (/to  Symptom. 
D\ffr^.  e.  3,  vol.  vil.  p.  60.) 

'2.  A  **  Comes  Archiatrorum,'^  mentioned  by  Sl 
Chrysostom  in  a  letter  to  Olympias  (vol.  iil.  p. 
57),  ed.  Bened.),  writtm  about  a.  o.  407,  aa 
having  attended  on  himself-  He  may  poaably  be 
the  same  person  who  b  quoted  by  AStius  (see  No. 
Z). 

3.  The  author  of  one  or  two  medical  fimnntm 
quoted  by  Aetius  (ii.  3.  41,  42.  110,  pp.318,  319, 
356),  must  have  lived  some  time  in  or  before  the 
sixth  CMitaty  after  Christ  It  b  not  known  whe- 
ther he  b  tu  same  person  who  b  quoted  by  Rhaaes 
(CW.  i.  3,  p.  6,  ed.  1506),  and  who  awsan  to 
have  written  a  work  De  Memkria  Do/iwh6n  (id. 
aid.r.  1,  p.  100). 

4.  THRoruiLUH  PKOTosFATUARiirs  (npvro- 
irraftlpwt),  the  author  of  aevecal  Oredc  medical 
wotka,  wUeh  an  still  extant,  and  of  i^di  b  » 
not  qnita  csMain  whether  soma  d«  not  hehng 
to  Philaretns  [PHitARKTin]  and  Philolheus 
[Philotrbub].  Every  thing  connected  with  his 
titles,  the  events  of  his  life,  and  the  time  when  he 
lived,  is  uncertmiu  He  b  generally  called  **  Pro- 
tospatharius,"  which  seems  to  have  been  originally 
a  inilitanr  title  given  to  the  GoloDd  ^  the  body- 
gnards  of  the  enpenr  of  Constantino^  (SpaAariit 
or  SMfioro^^Awcft) ;  but  which  afterwards  became 
also  a  high  civil  dignity,  or  was  at  any  rate  asso- 
ciated with  the  goTeniment  of  provinces  and  the 
functions  of  a  judge,  (See  Dr.  Greenhill's  Notes 
to  TheopL,  or  /'enmf  CydoptdiOy  ait  TkeopUitu, 
and  the  references  there  given.) 

With  respect  to  the  personal  history  of  Theu- 
philus,  if,  ns  is  generally  done,  we  trust  to  the 
tities  of  the  MSS.  of  his  works,  and  so  endeavour 
to  trace  the  events  of  bb  life,  we  may  conjecture 
that  he  lived  in  the  seventh  centory  after  Christ ; 
that  he  was  the  tutor  to  Stephanns  Atheniensis 
[Stkphanuh,  p.  .<)07  J ;  that  he  arrived  at  high  pro- 
fessional and  political  rank  ;  and  that  at  lost  he 
embraced  the  monastic  life.  All  this  is,  however, 
qidte  mieertain  ;  and  with  respect  to  bU  dote,  H 
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hu  bMB  Mppowd  that  MM  of  the  wwd«  wkicb  he 
UM  Wnw  to  m  later  period  than  the  wventh  cen- 
xary  j  m  uwt  he  may  poeaibly  be  the  nine  prnon 
who  ia  addrcMed  fay  Uie  tide  "  Piotoqwthariu*  " 
by  Photiu  iSpU.  123,  198,  pp.  164,  292,  ed. 
Lond.  16£])  in  the  nintlL  He  appaan  to  have 
•mteMai  b  him  dagm  the  Peripatetic  p1itln> 
Bophy ;  but  he  waa  eertualy  a  Chriitian,  and  ei- 
preaaee  hinadf  on  all  poeaible  occauona  like  n  man 
of  gnat  piety :  in  hii  phy«iolagical  woHe  eepeeially 
he  eTOywhem  pointa  out  with  admiratioii  the  wia- 
d<H»,  power,  aad  soodneaa  of  God  as  diqilayed  in 
the  fitmation  of  the  bimui  body. 

Five  werica  are  attributed  to  bin,  of  which  the 
langeatandmoatinlerestingiaananatoaicalandpby- 
siological  tieatiee  in  fiTebM>ka,enUtledn<plT$tTov 
'Ati9pA*^w  KM-otfxavqt,  ZJe  Oofpom  Hmmmi  Fa- 
briea.  Itoontaina  veiy  Uttie  oriipBal  nMitMr,aBit  ia 
ahnoat  eatiraly  abci^ed  from  Oalra^  great  work, 

De  Uk  Parthua  Corpotia  Homani,'*  from  whtcb 
however  TheophUui  aow  and  then  differa,  and  which 
be  eometlmaa  appaua  to  bare  mianndentood.  lu 
the  fifth  booJc  he  naa  inaefted  large  eztncu  from 
Hippocmtee  '*De  Gewtun,"  and  "De  Natwa 
Pneri."  HeneoanDeiidaiaaefaalplaeeetbadie- 
teetion  of  anintals,  bat  be  doea  net  appear  erer  to 
have  ezamlned  A  hoMn  body :  in  one  piaaaae  he 
odriaea  the  itndeat  !•  diwect  an  ape^  or  eke  a 
bear,  or,  if  ndtiter  of  tlieae  aninialacan  be  procored. 
to  take  whaterer  ho  can  gel,  "but  by  all  nuana," 
addahe,**)ethindiaiectaoBietbing.'<  (v.  11.  f&) 
Hie  wa^  waa  fint  pnbliihed  in  a  Latin  tiudation 
by  J.  P.  CnMma,  Venet.  1636,  8ro^  together  with 
Hippoemtes  De  MedteamenUa  Purgantibua."* 
Thia  tnnalation  was  aereral  times  reprinted,  and  ia 
inserted  by  H.  Stephens  in  his  "  Hedicae  Artia 
Principes,"  Paris,  1567,  fi>l.  The  MS.  which  Cns- 
aoa  lued  is  probably  loot,  as  nmi«  of  those  which  are 
now  known  to  e»at  agrsee  with  his  twnalatien. 
The  original  tert  waa  fim  pabliahed  by  OuiL 
Morell,withont  Latin  ttansUtiMi.  (we&ce,  or  notes, 
Paria,  15A5,  ftn^  from  a  MS.  at  Paria,  which  ap- 
peara  to  be  man  defrcura  than  tint  need  by  Cras- 
SOS,  though  oven  that  was  not  quite  complete 
MefsUli  oditian  la  now  baeune  seaRe,  and  «as  in- 
serted by  Fabrieiua  in  the  twelfth  toL  of  his 
'*Kbliotheca  Oneca,"  together  with  the  I^n 
tftnilation  by  Craaaus.  Two  long  passages  which 
were  mining  in  the  fiwirth  and  liitb  books  were 
published  from  a  MS.  at  Vanioe  by  Andb  Mna- 
toiydas  Md  Denetr.  Sehiiaa  in  ttwir  eellection, 
entitled  SmAAot^  'AvemviHhw  'Aj^Mtw 
'EAAvcuw*-.  VeneL  lfi17.  Sto.  The  last  and 
moat  omplete  editioa  ia  that  by  Dr.  Oreenbilt, 
4  txan.  1 842,  8*0.,  containing  «  eanceted  tost,  the 
Latin  version  by  Cmasna,  wieu  mdinga,  notes, 
and  indices. 

IL  His  tmtisa  Ilspt  Otftw,  Ik  IMau,  in  like 
nwnnn  eon  tains  little  or  nathiug  that  is  original, 
liitt  is  a  good  eompendiom  of  what  was  known  on 
tlie  sabjsct  by  the  ancient*,  aikd  waa  highly 
eateemed  in  the  Middle  Ages.  It  iint  appeared  in 
a  Litia  tranalatiaa  by  Pontius  (or  Ponticua)  Viru- 
iiiua  (or  Virmiva)  in  aereral  eariy  editions  of  the 
M^tioa  known  by  the  naae  of  the  **  Articella.'* 
It  was  Beat  paUmsd  in  a  oepMaie  fmn  in  a  new 
Latm  trsnabtion  by  Albanoa  Torinna,  Basil.  1533, 
livo.,  together  wi^  the  treatise  "  De  PuUbua,'' 
whidi  TCtrieo  was  reprinted  in  1535,  AigenL  8yo., 
and  ia  inserted  fey  H.  Stephens  in  bis  **  Mediae 
Artis  Prineipas,"  The  Greek  text  waa  fint  pnb- 
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lilhed  withoat  the  name  (rf*  TheofAilna,  undn-  the 
tiUeof**  latroaopfaiatae  De  Urinis  Liber  Slnguhwit," 
Pane,  1608, 12ino^  with  anew  l«tin  tranalatitm  by- 
Fed.  Morell ;  which  edition  was  inserted  entire  1^ 
Chartier  hi  the  eighth  vol  of  his  editim  of  Hippo> 
Gtates  and  Oalen.  Hie  beat  edition  is  that  by 
Thorn.  Gnidet,  Li«d.BaL  1703  (and  1731)  Sm, 
cMitaining  an'  improved  text,  a  new  Latin  renian 
by  the  editor,  and  copious  and  learned  prol^oniena 
and  notes.  The  Greek  text  wily,  from  Ouidors 
edition,  is  inserted  by  J.  L.  Ideler  in  the  first 
volnme  of  his  "  Physiei  et  Medid  Gnect  Miaores," 
Berol.  1841.  8to. 

IIL  A  Bh«t  tnatiat  AiBX«pWH(n»r,  De 
Excremextii  Atvimt,  was  first  published  b)'  Guidot 
in  Greek  with  a  Latin  tnnalation  by  himaelt^  at 
the  end  of  bis  editton  of  the  De  Uiinii ; "  and 
die  Gieek  text  alnie  is  repubGdiad  by  Idder  in 
his  •*  Phys.  et  Med.  Gneci  Min." 

IV.  A  Commentary  on  the  "Aphwiams"  of  Hip- 
poemtes, which  is  annetimea  attributed  to  a  perann 
named  PhUotken^  ia  noticed  under  that  name,  p. 
331. 

V.  A  abort  tnatiaa  fM  S^^ttfc,  Dt  /Waiiaw. 
WW  fiiat  pnbliAed  by  F.  Z.  Etnerins  in  his 
•*AB«edoto  Mcdiea  Gnwca"  (L^.  Bat  1S4», 
Sto.),  with  a  I«tin  tnnaktioB  by  the  editor, 
variooa  readii^  and  a  few  notes.  It  appears  to 
be  quite  difoent  from  the  wok  on  the  tame  suti- 
jeet  by  PhiUretus,  which  has  been  aonetiniee 
attributed  to  Tbeophilue  [PHiLAJtvrin].  (See 
Ptmn  Cyelop.  art  Tktopkibu,  and  the  lefbnneeo 
there  given,  from  which  work  the  pteaent  article 
has  been  abridited.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

THEOTHILUS,  an  artist  in  metal,  was  the 
maker  of  the  celebrated  iron  helmet  of  Alexand«Y, 
which  glittered  like  polished  ailver,  and  the  neck- 
chain  of  which  was  studded  with  [wecious  atonea. 
(Phtt.  Alt*.  32.)  Plniareh  does  not  espreatly  tell 
us  that  the  bcbnet  waa  chased,  but  It  can  hardly 
be  supposed  that  its  magnificence  conuated  only  iii 
iu  polieh ;  and  therelbn  wo  do  not  hesitate  to 
place  Tlwophilits  among  the  most  diatingut^ed  of 
the  Gracian  eaeiaiortt.  (Comp.  Diti,  (/  Amtiq, 
i. «.  Cbatatev,  2d  ed. ;  R.  Rochette,  iMlrt  d  M. 
&ftona,  p.418,  2d  ed.)  [P.  &] 

THEOPHRASTUS  (ea^^fMurret).  the  Greek 

fhiioaopber.  was  a  native  of  Ereaiia  in  Leaboa. 
Strabo,  xiii.  p.  618;  Diog.  LnCrt  v.  56,  &c,) 
Before  he  left  hia  native  city  the  bent  of  hia  mind 
waa  directed  towards  idiiloao^y  by  I^mcippas  or 
Aldppus,  a  man  of  whom  we  know  nothing 
further.  Leaving  Eresns,  he  betook  himself  to 
Athena,  where  he  attached  hiuadf  at  first  to  Plato, 
bat  afterwards  to  Aristotle.  (Diog.  I^lFrt  L  e.) 
The  story  that  the  hitter  changed  the  name  of  thia, 
his  &vourii«  pupil,  from  Tyrtamna  to  Tbeopfarastas 
((or  the  pwpMa)  as  la  stated,  of  svaidlng  the  ca- 
cophony, and  of  indicaling  the  flnatit  and  gnwefu) 
address  of  tiie  young  man  ;  Strabo,  1. 1. ;  IMog. 
Laibrt.  v.  S8,  ib.  Menag.),  is  acarcely  credible.  Nor 
can  we  place  more  reliance  on  the  accounu  that 
tliia  change  of  name  took  place  at  a  later  period. 
(He  is  already  called  Theophmatua  in  AristoUe's 
will ;  see  Diog.  LalM.  v.  1^  ftc;)  The  Mthoritiea 
who  would  lead  na  to  anppoee  thb  expreaa  them- 
selves very  indistinctly.  (Cic.  Orat.  19  ;  ^fqiiidtm 
H  TlUtpAraafM  dimMitaU  loqmmdi  nomm  mtmir  ; 
QuintiC  /aif.  OraL  xi.  I,  m  ThnpkniMto  lam  ni 
doqmmii  mtor  UU  tfnmn  wt  amto  mrnen  qMotiM 
tromm  He^iir.)  It  is  nach  mon  likelv  tlwl  tbe' 
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pmfer  nuM  itmU,  which  oenin  ebevAm  (Steph. 
ITtimuu:  Lmg.  Oraee.  ed.  dot.  Pirit),  nggnud 
Mtmpti  to  connect  it  with  the  eloq nance  which  m 
mninentlj  distiDgoiahed  tlM  Eradu.  T»  pron 
tb*  loTe  ef  Ariitotle  for  Theophrutns  we  do  not 
mad  to  batak*  oonelrea  to  the  ahove  U017,  or  to 
the  doubtful  oxpreMion  of  the  fonner  with  retpect 
u  the  Utter,  t)«t  **  he  Deeded  the  mn,  not  the 
•pur,"  an  eipte«ion  which  Phtto  is  alio  nid  to 
mm  nade  we  of  with  n^aet  to  Ariitotle  (Dio^' 
l«lbt.  39,  ib.  Menag.)  (  it  ia  prmd  ia  a  miMh 
mon  iadnlrftaUa  manner  bjr  the  will  of  iht  Stagi- 
riti^  wtd  the  confidence  which  led  hint,  when 
tamnBg  to  Chakia,  to  dnignato  Tbeopbtaettu  ai 
hit  uicGeHor  in  the  preeideacj  or  the  Lyoeiim 
(Oiog.  Uat.  r.  30 ;  oonp.  A.  Oell.  IVod.  Att. 
xiiL  5).  It  ie  not  nnlikriy,  moraorer,  that  Tlieo> 
phiutm  had  beNi  the  diieipla  of  Ariitade  daring 
tho  naideDea  of  the  latter  in  Stagtiia,  while  en- 
nged  In  the  edotation  of  Alexander :  at  all  eventa 
TheoiAlMlaa,  in  hta  will,  raentiona  an  eiUto  that 
be  poMeaaed  at  Stagaiia  (Diog.  LaftT,  v.  52).  and 
wu  on  tenna  of  the  moat  intimate  friendship  with 
Calliadtonea,  the  fUlow-pu^l  of  Alexander  (Diog. 
IdM.  T,  44,1b.  3IaBag.}.  Two  Ihouand  diadpltB 
an  Hid  to  km  gatheted  roond  TheophraatUt  and 
among  tbm  auch  men  a*  the  comic  poet  MenAader. 
(Diog.  Laert  v.  37,  36.)  Highly  eateemed  hf  the 
lEinga  Pbilippua,  Caaaander,  and  Ptoieniaeiu,  he 
waa  not  the  leia  the  object  of  the  regard  of  the 
Athenhui  people,  aa  waa  dodaivdj  ^wn  wh«n 
Agonta  vantared  to  Iwing  an  impaadiment  agaiott 
hiah  on  the  ground  of  iraitety  {I.  a  37  1  compi 
Aeltan,  K //.  ir.  19).  Nevertheleaa,  when,  ao- 
cardinii  to  the  law  of  Sophodet  (OL  118.  3),  the 
philoaophera  were  baniahed  from  Athena,  Theo- 
phmatai  alao  left  the  dlr,  until  Philo,  a  disciple  o! 
AriatoUe,  in  the  Tery  next  yen,  hnmght  Sophoclea 
to  nwiahnient,  and  procared  the  repeal  of  the  law. 
(Dug.  Laen.  v.  38,  ib.  Menag. ;  comp.  C.  O. 
Zumpt,  Ueier  den  Betlamd  der  fUhtopkiadmn 
Sdttdmt  M  Atkm,  Berlin,  1843,  p.  17.) 

Whether  Tbeophiaatoa  oueceeded  Arialotle  without 
oppoattion,  and  aho  came  into  pOHeauon  of  tho 
hmue  and  garden  where  the  foinwr  taagfat  in  the 
hyetaia  (not  ftir  from  the  preaent  royal  palace  in 
Athwii),  ia  uncertain.  In  the  will  of  Ariitotle  no 
expteoa  directions  were  left  on  this  point.  Still 
there  is  nothing  at  rariance  therewith  in  the  stote- 
ment  that  Tiieophrastns,  after  the  death  of  Aristotle, 
will)  theaaaiatanea  itf  Dematrim  Phalereua,ablained 
a  garden  tS  bia  own.  (Hio  words  of  Diogenes 
Laertius,  v.  39,  ara  very  obscure  ;  the  ml  in  the 
word*  KtyrtM  t'  a&rbi>  koI  tofmuv  ax**"  riff 
'ApttmrdXamt  TeAtvr^y,  Ai|Mi|Tpwi(  rev  ^a^/tittt 
....  TeDro  ffvfia^orrof,  appenra  mther  to  reler 
to  a  proTioaa  possession  than  to  exclude  it)  That 
the  execntor  of  the  will  of  ArtsMtle  instituted  a 
•ale  of  the  estate,  respeeUng  which  no  directions 
had  been  left  in  the  will,  aiid  that  Dunetrina  in- 
»f  rpoted,  in  order  to  secure  a  permanent  posaeanon 
for  the  head  of  the  school,  w«  cnnnst,  with 
Zumpt  {1.0.  p.  8),  conclude  from  the  ahoro  words. 
The  garden,  provided  with  honaea,  colonnades, 
walks,  Ac,  whether  it  waa  exclusively  thn  |»iTate 
property  of  Tbeopbiastus,  or  was,  at  least,  inherited 
ill  part  by  him  firom  Aristotle,  is  made  over  by  the 
former  In  hta  will  to  Strato  and  his  other  friends, 
provided  they  had  a  mind  to  pliilosi^iae  together, 
as  a  onnmon  and  inaliensUe  poeieaaim  {Drng. 
Laitft  T.  51,  &c.^   A  similnr  teatawBlary  dis- 


positloa  of  the  pcoperty  was  wadm  In  SMa  mi 
Lycon,  the  aucoeeding  heads  of  tha  iripiL  (Kip 

UI!rt.T.  61,  70.) 

Themdiraattis  raachod  an  adnneed  mge  ;  wWthrr 
that  or  eighty-fiTo  yiars  (Diog.  LmSn.  t.  48)  m 
more  (Hienmymns,^pMt  ad  jVapotfam.  evrai^ab 
of  107  years),  we  have  andedded.  Bat  thesw- 
meat  wntained  in  the  letter  to  Polydea,  pn^ztd 
to  bis  OtorsMtovt,  aceording  to  whieli  ibis  bonk 
wasflompossd  in  the  niuety-^iinth  jaar  of  aheantbM; 
althoi^  Iteaas  (CSO:  Ix.  Ml)  abMdj  iMd  it «, 
amy  very  w«U  real  on  «  dsticnl  •mr  (cnap.  (i- 
lanbon.  ad  7%ccpir.  Cftarod  PnU9.  p.  &5)  ;  a-A 
if  Theophraatoi  was  the  hcvd  of  the  wAvtk 
thirty-five  yaars  (DiM.ljittt.  v.Sfi,  5SXbewadl 
even  had  he  only  reaclied  his  hundredth  yew.  hsf 
been  trider  than  Aiistotle.  Jf  he  caBcfaed  the 
of  cigbtMavaa,  ha  waa  Ml  yaars  jBu^er,  sad  «M 
bom  OL  101.  3.  Tbeophnstns  ia  aud  ta  hsi> 
dosed'his  life,  which  was  devoted  to  rratlnao  acrintr 
(INog.  LalrL  t.  86  ;  comp.  Suid.),  witfa  tW  e» 
{riaint  respecting  the  short  duration  of  huasB 
exisunee,  that  it  ended  just  when  the  itM^t  iai> 
ito  proUans  was  beginning.  (This  coanbwti  «• 
pnsssd  in  diffsrant  fbms,  ««  road  in  rfisim,  7W. 
iii.  38  ;  Hierm.  Le.  1  INog.  Laftt.  r.  41.)  Tk 
whole  people  took  part  in  his  Ihnenil  ftfaneqaicf. 
(Diog.  LaerL  I.  c.)  His  faithful  aabctioo  fiw  Ari^ 
slotla,  which  he  had  tramderred  to  Niconwhs^ 
the  sm  of  the  latter  and  his  own  diaciple.  1  ijiiin 
itself  in  the  direction*  contained  in  hia  will  k^m- 
ing  the  preponUon  and  pmervatim  of  the  ■tslan 
or  boats  of  tho  Stagirite  and  hia  son  (Dio^  Laori. 
v.  51,  52) ;  and  still  more  in  the  way  in  which  b* 
exerted  himst'lf  to  carry  out  Uie  philoaopkical  m- 
dea\'ours  of  his  teacher,  to  throw  lijtht  upon  ti* 
difficulties  contained  in  bia  book%  to  lil)  np  the  ft^ 
in  them,  and.  with  respect  to  individrnd  dogmas  *• 
amend  them. 

II.  Hie  preceding  ttaleroent  finds  ito  cenfinss- 
tion  in  the  list  of  the  writings  of  the  Ereaian  gitra 
us,  though  with  his  usud  haale,  by  Diogm- 
LaSrtius,  hat  pnhaUy  borrowed  tram  n&thwiu» 
like  Ilermippus  and  Andronicns  (ScboL  nt  the  end 
of  die  Aldaplym  of  The^nstna),  and  iIm  stsk- 
mentt  respecting  them  contained  in  other  wriim. 
which  Menage  has  already,  at  least  in  part,  colWdrd 
in  his  note*.  Tbut  Theophrastos,  like  Ariatotlc,  hiJ 
composed  a  lint  and  second  Amaljffy  (Diog.  lion- 
V.  42,  ib.  Menag.),  and,  at  least  in  the  amt  of 
former,  had  connected  bis  treatise  with  that  of  hi* 
great  ^edecessor,  in  tbe manner  indicated  above  [*n 
below,  section  III.).  He  had  alao  written  booki 
ou  Topiim  (Diog.  LalFrt.  v.  42,  45,  fiU),  and  on  iht 
confutation  of  blhuies  (ib.  42,  45) ;  the  toi^ 
again,  at  all  events,  with  a  careful  regard  to  lb« 
Topka  of  Aristotle.    Tbe  woi^  of  Tbeaphnsist 

On  Affirmatiim  and  Danlal "  («^  aovwfdnet 
ical  iroffbrcM,  Diog.  Laljrt.  ▼.  44)  seema  to  hat' 
corrMponded  to  that  of  Aristotle  "  On  Jadgmeut " 
(arspt  ipiap^s)-  To  the  bo^du  of  AriatoUe  en 
the  Principles  of  Natural  Philoat^y  "  (/'iitnn 
Amtadtttio),  on  Heaven,  and  on  Meteorok^ial 
Phenomena.  Theopbraatua  had  had  r^ard  in  m- 
reaponding  worka.  (Diog.  UM.  v.  42,  £U.  47.) 
Further,  be  had  written  on  tho  Wann  and  tbe 
Cold  (Diog.  La£rL  v.  44,  iU  Mtaiag.),  00  Wotrr. 
Fin  (Diog.  I^rt.  v.  45),  the  Sea  (*&.),  on  Coagu- 
lation and  Mdting  («(pi  it^^tta  anl  t^wiJ, 
on  various  phenomena  of  organic  and  ■pifT'-Til  lib- 
(Diog.  Lot-rL  V.  45,  ib.  Mnuw.  43, 4&  4%  *S,  44) ; 
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on  thm  Soul  mA  Sennioas  Perception  (ib.  46),  not 
wiihoat  regard  to  the  eamapondiiig  worlu  of 
AriRlotle,  a>  nuij  at  leut  in  part  be  demonitrated. 
1^1  like  minner  we  find  mention  of  nMMMgiBphiet  of 
Ttieophraitui  on  the  older  Greek  pbynologMM 
.■LiiiuEiow&ea,  Anazagonu,  EmpedodM,  Arehelant 
<  IHog.  Lutirt.  tr.  42, 43),  Diogenei  of  ApoUonio,  Ue- 
tnocritUB  (tb.  43),  wlii^  were  not  unfrequently  made 
use  of  by  Simpliciaa ;  and  alto  on  XenocnUei  (ib. 
47  >,  i^^DBt  the  Aodemica  (49),  and  a  ^etch  of  the 
poliiiul  doctrine  of  Piato  [ila.  48),  whiefa  them 
thai  the  Eimimi  Allowed  hia  niMter  Ukewiae  in 
the  critko-hiMorieal  departmait  of  ioqaiiy.  That 
be  also  included  geaentl  biatory  within  the  circle 
of  hie  acientifie  inTettigatioii,  we  lee  ftom  the  qao- 
uitioDB  in  PIularch'B  livei  of  I^coigtia,  Solon, 
Ariatides,  Periclea,  Niciaa,  Aicibiadei,  Lyiander, 
Ageailana,  and  DenuMthenea,  which  were  probabiy 
borrowed  from  the  wmk  on  Lira  (w«fl  fiittr  y, 
Diog.  LaSrt  t.  42),    Bat  hia  principal  endeavoun 
were  directed  to  the  supplenMntation  andeontinua- 
tioii  of  the  labonn  of  Ariatotle  hi  the  domain  of 
iMtuiHl  biatory.    Thia  ia  leatified  not  only  by  a 
number     treatiaee  on  indhndual  aubjeeu  of  aoo- 
logy,  of  whidi,  beaidea  the  litlea,  but  few  {ragmeota 
leiuaiii,  but  alao  by  hia  books  on  Stones  end 
Metalii,  and  lua  wnrica  on  the  Hiitory,  and  on  the 
Taru  of  Plant*,  which  have  eome  down  to  tu  en- 
tire.   In  poliUca,  also,  he  aeemi  to  bare  troddm  in 
the  fooutepe  of  A  riiitot]&   Beaidee  hia  booka  on  the 
State,  w«  And  quoted  variouatreatiwa  on  Education 
(ib.  4-2,  oO),  an  Royalty  (ik  47, 4S),  on  the  Beat 
State,  on  Political  Morale,  and  partieularly  hia 
worka  an  the  L«wa,  one  of  wbkb,  osataiaing  ■  r»> 
eniritulntion  of  the  lawa  of  tarioua  barbaric  u  well 
as  Grecian  itatet  (Itituti' mrit  araixf^  idf,  Diog. 
LaCrt.  T.  44,  ib.  Menag.),  waa  intended  to  form  a 
pendami  to  AriMotIe*a  ddinaaiioa  of  Politica,  and 
muat  have  atoed  in  does  rriMion  to  ib    (Cic.  do 
FiM.  T.  4.) 

Of  the  booka  of  nwophnatna  on  ocatorr  and 
poetry,  ahnoat  all  that  we  know  ta,  that  in  them 
alM  Ariatotle  wai  not  paraed  by  widioitt  nbtmiee. 
<Cic  d»  Invmt.  i.  SB.) 

Thaophnattia,  witbovt  doubt,  depwted  ferdier 
from  hia  moter  in  ha  ethical  wrilinga  {A.  42, 48, 
44,  4&,  47,  49,  £0),  aa  alio  in  bia  netaphyaical 
inveitigationi  reipecUng  notion,  the  aonl,  aad  the 
Deity,  {lb.  47,  48.) 

Betidei  the  writings  belongimf  to  the  abore- 
mentiffiied  bninchea  of  MtMice,  Theophiaatna  was 
the  ivthor  of  otbeia,  partly  of  a  miieelianeoBe  kind. 
Ha,  for  iiistanee,  seTeial  collections  of  problmu,  oat 
of  which  tome  things  at  least  have  paawd  into  the 
PrMtHu  which  have  come  duwn  to  us  under  the 
nniue  of  Arittade  (JOiog.  ImMtU  r.  45, 47, 48;  comp. 
Plhi.  H  N.  ziviii  6 ;  AriaL  FnbL  xxxitl  12), 
and  eommentaiies  (Diog.  L«£rL  t.  4^  49  ;  camp. 
43),  partly  dialoffMei  (Basil  Hagn.  BpuL  167),  to 
which  {Kvtmbly  belonged  the 'E^MTutJt  (Diog.  Idiert. 
V.43;  Athen.  zii.  2,  ziii.  3),  Megades  (Diog.  La£rt. 
47),  Callisthenes  (4  ^  wMma,  Diog.  La£rL  t. 
44;  Cic  TW  iii.  10;  Alex.  Aphrod.  de  Aidma 
ii.  Ktr.),  and  MeyapiK^i  (Diog.  LaSrL  t.  44),  and 
ietlert  (Diog.  T^aifrt.  r.  46, 50),  partly  booka  ou  lua- 
theinaticai  SL-ieiictw  and  their  bistMy  (&  42, 46, 
4)i,  50). 

Betides  the  two  great  worita  on  betaoy  (vapl 
fuT&¥  toTopUi,  in  ten  iKKiks,  written  about  UL 
118;  see  Sdineidcr,  Tketpk.  0pp.  iv.  pl£86  ;  and 
cfru  foniBif,  m  aix  books  )^  «•  aalj  poaaiai  iMm 
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mnie  or  less  ample  fnigmenta  of  worita  \>j  Theo- 
phniHtus,  or  extracts  from  them,  an>ong  which  the 
ethictil  L'hftractera,  that  ia,  delineations  of  chanc- 
ier, and  the  treatise  on  sensuous  perceptimt  and 
its  objects  (wtfl  alvAirisn  [mrI  oiirAirfii'])  are 
the  moat  consMeMbto,  Ibe  Ant  important  aa  a  con. 
tribution  to  the  ethical  hiatorj  ttt  that  tune,  the 
latter  for  a  knowledge  of  the  doctrines  of  the  mure 
andent  Greek  philosophers  respecting  the  sul^jeet 
indicated.  With  the  latter  elaas  uf  works  we  way 
connect  the  fraomenu  on  smelli  {wtpl  ^fwir),  on 
fetigue  (a-cpl  xontr),  on 'giddiness  (wspl  lA^yViMr), 
on  sweat  (wipl  'iSfiArtM').  on  swomuag  {irtfi  Actwo- 
<fnix(tii),oa-pBlaf  (nf)lnipaA<W(Mi),andoahMUFy 
(npl  /If AiToi).  To  physics,  in  the  oanowar  sense 
of  the  word,  belong  the  utill  extant  sections  on  fire 
(wtfl  vuodf),  on  the  winds  Su^iftMv),  on  the 

signs  of  waters,  winds,  and  storms  {v*pi  (n}tt§Uf 
i^Jnwii  vol  wynttofTuv  aol  x^MuSiwir  koI  sMi£r» 
probably  «ut  of  the  fourth  book  of  tite  Meteorelogy 
ofThaophtaatUs:  wtfA  furrapvuef  %  see  Plufc  Qeoeif. 
Gr.\\u;  comp^  Schneider,  iv.  p.  719,  &c.)  To  the 
aoology  beloDg  sis  other  sections.  Also  the  trea- 
tise on  stones  («<pl  Af0w,  written  01-  1 1 6.  2,  see 
Schneider.  ^  o.  ir.  p.  585),  and  on  melaphyiica 
(thv  nvrb,  fit  Aiwuca),  are  only  fragments,  and 
there  is  no  rea*on  for  easigoing  the  I^ter  te  sone 
other  author  because  it  is  not  noticed  in  Hemippns 
and  Audronicus,  especially  as  NicoUus  (Daniaa- 
cenna)  had  already  mentioned  it  (see  the  scholia 
at  the  end  of  tbe  book).  But  thmgfaoat  the  text 
of  these  fragmoita  and  extaets  ia  so  cornet  that 
tbe  weU-knomi  story  of  the  bte  of  the  books  of 
Aristotle  and  Theophrastaa  [Aurtotblbs]  m^bt 
very  well  admit  of  application  te  them.  The  same 
is  the  case  with  the  books  on  colours,  on  indivisible 
lines,  and  on  Xenophanea,  Oorgias,  aad  Molinus, 
wbidi  with  grntet  i^ht  be  assagned  ta  Tbeo- 
phnatDS  than  to  his  master,  among  whose  wnka 
we  now  find  them.  (Respecting  the  fint  sf  tlkese 
books- — vepl  XP**!*^'**'  —  •ee  Schneider,  /.  e.  iv 
p.  864  ;  leapecting  the  second,  Dio)^  Laert.  t.  42, 
Hk  Menag.)  Uiub  superior  te  the  older  editions  of 
Tbec^ihiutas  (Aldma,  1498,  BankmtU,  1541, 
OmaHaHat  Venet.  1662,  tfaat  of  Daniel  Heiasiaa, 
l«I3s  Ac.)  is  that  by  J.  O.  Schneider  ( rAaiyNlrastf 
iffem^HoeMpernM/opera, Lips.  1818-21.  5vels.), 
which,  however,  still  needs  a  careful  reviaion,  sa 
Uie  piecemeal  manner  in  which  the  oitical  appa- 
ratus came  to  bis  hands,  and  his  own  ill  hsaltli 
cranpelled  the  editor  to  append  sepplemaota  and 
conectiona,  twice  or  thrice,  to  the  text  aod  ean- 
mentary.  Fried.  Winimer  has  puUiahed  a.  neir 
and  much  improved  edition  of  the  history^  of 
plants,  aa  the  first  volume  of  the  entire  works  of 
Tbeophraatsfc  (Hieopknu^  opera  qiiaa  m^itmuU 
omma  mtmilaUi  edidit  am  i^pumtu  trilieo  Fr. 
Ifmiiwr,  Tomua  primus  hisloriam  plantamm  coo- 
tineas,  Vmtisbiviae,  1842.  8vo.) 

For  the  explanation  of  the  history  of  plania  cen- 
siderable  contributions  ware  made  befeirSohneider 
by  Bodaeus  a  Stapel  (Amatelod.  1644,  foL)  and 
J.  Stackbottsfc  (TVp^-  ^>w-  de  kUoHm  plamla- 
mm  HMX-frmat  emm  ylbfa  jewr— i  tt  ywbnm 
ffbmarh  «t  iielit,  cannte  Job.  SMekbonaa,  Oxen. 
1818.  2toIs.8vo.) 

IlL  How  bt  Tbe^rastiia  atlMibed  himarif  ta 
the  Aristotelie  doctriiies,  how  he  dsfiaed  them 
more  ckisely,  or  conceived  them  in  a  differeat  form, 
and  what  additional  structares  oi  doctrine  he  fsnnMl 
upon  them,  can  ba  datMniDBd  bat  my  partiBlly 
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ownv  to  Ibe  KutiiwM  of  tbo  iMementi  iriiidi  wo 
have,  and  what  belonga  to  thw  aabject  cms  ba 
Benlj  indicated  in  thii  place.  In  the  tint  place, 
TbeophraMu  ■eemi  to  ban  carried  ont  atill  fiirther 
the  gtanunatiod  fonndatioa  of  logie  and  rbetoric, 
ainoe  in  bia  book  «n  the  riomenta  of  ipoeeh  {ir 
v«f>l  Tov  A^Tow  OToix'fVi  L  n/A  rmw  tov 

Xiyttv  (rreixtfwf),  veapecting  wbi^  a^n  otiien 
had  writtOD,  be  diatingntihed  the  nam  parte  of 
ipeecb  tnm  the  nbordinate  parta,  and  again,  direct 
(in^pfa  tnm  met^rarkal  ezpteaaioni,  and 

tfeated  of  the  affnctioM  «r  ipoedi  (Sinpl. 

M  Cattg-  8>  BaaiL).  and  fcrtber  dlitingaiahed  a 
tw^tld  nfanoee  of  ipeech  (irx^f )  —  to  ibtngi 
{wpiyimra.\taiA  to  Uie  bearen,aBd  referred  poetry 
and  ibetdric  to  the  latter  (Anunon.  <!■  Imterpr.  53; 
Seturi.  ta  Ariit  p.  108.  27).  In  what  he  taught 
mpeeting  jadgownt  rif  wfl  mru^w  [m1 
AtrofrfratfJ  — d»  qfirmaliam  tt  mipatieim)  ha  bad 
ireatedat  length  on  ita  oneneaa(Alez.AiafMi£./V. 
£128,  \U  iSdioL  inAriM.  p.  184.  34.18S,b.2; 
Bottb,  da  Imlfpr.  pp.  291,  S27),  on  the  diBerenl 
kinds  of  negation  (Anunon.  ia  Arut.  de  Imlerjtr, 
138,  b.  139,  lS4{SdioLin  Ariat-p.  121.  IS),  and 
on  A»  diflerenca  between  nnoondttioned  and  con- 
ditioMd  BeceautT  (Alex.  J.  e.  £  13.  6 ;  SehoL  in 
Aiiat.  f.  149.  44).  In  hii  doctrine  of  syltogiMaa 
ke  bronghl  fiarwud  the  proof  for  the  conTeraion 
«f  Dniraial  affinnatiTo  judgmenti,  di^ed  from 
AriiMle  hen  and  tbm  in  uo  laying  down  and 
•nai^ng  the  mtdtof  the  syUogiBnu  (Alex.  I.  a.  14, 
73,  71,  ft2. 23,  b,  9£;  JMA.  d$Sftt.  aUtg.  11  594. 
<,£  693,615X  aartly  in  the  proof  of  tbem  (Alex. 
(.A  St,  b),  partly  in  the  doctrine  of  madim,  I  e^ 
•f  the  nnaeoca  of  the  modality  of  the  pmnim 
■pOD  the  modality  of  the  eenclueion  (Alex.  L  e.  39, 
b.  fte.  40,  43, 5^  b.  82,  64,  b.  51  i  Joh.  Ph.  xzxii, 
k  4Eb).  llm  in  two  aepaiate  workt  he  had 
tmKd  af  the  lednetioii  of  argumenta  to  the  ayllo- 
^■tfe  Cnm  (inrwUiw  Xiymp  ili  t4  vxh/iara) 
aad  tm  the  naolntion  of  them  (jt/l  imAfo««M 
avWoyuTnAv.  Alex.  115); farther, (^hypothetical 
eoneluions  (Alex,  m  AriM.  Atied,  Pr.  109,  b.  &e. 
131,  b. !  Jolu  PhiL  Ix.  &C.  IxxT.  i  Bofith.  tU  SgIL 
%)Mll.  606).  For  the  doetriM  of  pnoC  QaleniH 
qootaa  the  ttemi  Amiglk  at  Theepknetaa,  in 
conjnnetion  with  Ifcat  of  Aristotle,  aa  the  beat 
treatiaet  on  that  doctrine  (d$  Hippoar.  et  Fl^Dogm. 
ii.  3:  p.  31S,  Lipo.  353,  Baul.)  In  diferent  mo- 
Bograpfaiea  he  aeems  to  have  endeaToored  to  expand 
tt  into  a  general  theory  of  science.  To  this  too 
■■ay  hare  aelonged  UiefropoMtien  quoted  from  his 
T^jput,  that  the  priao^a  of  owoaitca  {rmr  iiwrimi') 
are  theasadves  oppMed,  and  cannot  be  deduced 
from  «te  and  the  same  h^[her  genua.  (Simpl.  m 
CtHeff.  I  5  4  SchoL  p.  89.  15  t  conp.  Alex,  it 
Mttifk  p.  S42i  80,  Boaiti.)  For  the  lest,  seme 
fawomidaaUe  deriaAiona  fmn  the  Arittotelie  deG* 
nilioaa  an  quoted  from  the  Tcpioa  of  Tfaeophraatos. 
(Alex,  im  Tbp.  5,  6H,  72,  35,  31.)  With  this 
treatiae,  that  upon  ambiguous  wordi  or  ideas  (wepl 
TOV  womxpsy  T.  woUax'*'-  Ale^  ib.  83, 189), 
wbicfa,  without  doubt,  corresponded  to  the  book  E 
of  Ariatetle^  Blet^hjrncs,  aoama  1»  hav«  been 
dMelyceWMcted. 

TheophnutuB  introduced  his  Plfeuv  with  the 
proof  that  all  natuml  exlatence,  being  corporeal, 
tint  is  oemposite,  presupposes  principTa  (SimpL  m 
i*lg>fc  t  1,  6,  in  Schneider  t.  7),  uid  befofe  every- 
tbiif  rise,  motion,  aa  the  ba^  of  the  chnaseo 
rmmm  to  all  (ib.  5, 6|  Sdmnd.  ik  6).  I>enying 
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the  subsiBtanca  of  apace,  he  aeema  to  hkwK  tmm 

disposed,  in  {^>posittan  to  the  Aristotdsc  definhMo, 
to  regard  it  as  the  mere  anangement  aad  niisiiisa 
(Tii(ifaodiM«tjofbodies(Btm[d.£.<;.l49.faL  l4l; 
Schneid.  p.  313,  £  9,  8).    lime  he  deajgnated  » 
an  aaeidtut  of  motion,  without,  aa  it  am  ins,  coa- 
cetring  it,  with  Aristotle,  as  the  nrawtieal  dat^ 
Biinatfatn  of  motiWL  (SimpL  £  87,  b ;  Job.  31 Z.  4.) 
He  departed  more  widdy  from  hia  rtMKrr  in  kt* 
doctrine  of  motioa,  dnee  on  the  one  band  be 
extended  it  otot  all  eategwiea,  and  did  not  Uaiit  it 
to  tboae  laid  down  by  Aristotle  (KmpL  im  C^ig. 
Schneid.  p.  3l2;cDmp.  SimpL  m  Pkya.  94,  301,^ 
1.  Schneid.  314.  10);  and  on  the  other  himd.  wbik 
he  conceived  it,  with  Ariatetle,  aa  an  nedTitr,  net 
carrying  its  own  end  in  iiaelf  (AroAifr),  of  litat 
which  only  exists  potantially  (SimpL  t.  c  and  f.  94, 
I  Scbaeid.  11),  and  tborafbva  ooaid  not  allow  thai 
the  activity  expended  iladf  in  morion,  he  alM 
recogniaed  no  activity  withoat  motion  (^mpL 
CWiy.  Schneid.  213.  2),  aad  ao  vaa  obliged  m 
nter  all  activitiea  of  the  aoul  to  motion,  the  deun 
and   afieetioBB  to  oorporeal  motion,  judgment 
(HfivM)  and  eeaiamplation  to  ^iritoal  wiocmil 
(SimpL  it  Figi.  325  ;  fiduicad.  31&.  13.)  Tbe 
concflivableneos  of  a  s^t  eating  iiwlrpcaidiml  af 
organic  activity,  must  thafafcn  have  spewed  » 
huB  my  dottbtM  ;  yet  he  appeaza  to  liav*  con- 
tented fainiaalf  with  devalopiag  hia  donbta  aad 
difficoltiea  on  the  point,  without  pomtivBlj  reiectiH 
it  (Themiat.as^fM.d«Ja.89,b.  91,  b;  Schwid. 
215.  15).    Other  Peiipntetica,  aa  Dicaeatthns, 
Anstoxemu,  aad  es^eeially  Suaton,  more  uk- 
servedly  and  uaoonditionaUy  gave  a  — 
tarn  to  the  Ariatotelio  doctriiie.  Thoaphraato* 
secma,  generally  speaking,  when  the  inveat^atioa 
event^ipod  the  limits  of  experience,  to  bave  abowa 
BMre  acatenew  tethe  dovelt^neat  of  diScahies 
thaa  ia  tin  eolation  of  tbesa,  aa  U  -qm-iaUy  appa- 
rent in  the  fragment  of  his  asdn/iljeiLa.    !■  ■ 
penetrating  and  unbiaaaed  conception  of  phrniwini. 
in  aeuteaeas  of  reflection  and  combinatkm  tvapeetny 
them  aad  within  their  limits,  in  *™Tipass  and 
certainty  of  experimental  knowledge^  be  may  baiv 
stood  near  Ariatotle^  if  he  did  not  coma  qaile  1^  to 
him:  ^  inceaaant  eadeavoor  of  hia  grant  mmief 
to  refer  phenomena  to  their  nlttmate  grouada,  hii 
profundity  in  unfolding  the  internal  connection 
between  the  Utter,  and  between  theui  and  pbeoo- 
mena,  were  not  poeaeesed  by  Theopbmatna.  Ueoce 
even  in  antiquity  it  was  a  subject  of  compJaint  that 
Tfaeophraatoa  bad  not  expressed  himadf  with  ftt- 
cision  and  consistency  respecting  tiie  Dn^,  and 
had  understood  thereby  at  one  time  Heaves,  at 
another  an  (enlivening)  breath  (*rcif«,  Clsn. 
Alex.  Frotrepl.  p. 44.  b;  Cie.  <l«  NaU  Dmtr.  i. 
that  he  had  not  been  aUe  to  comprehend  a  h^ipi- 
neaa  reating  merely  upon  virtue  (Cic  Ati^  i  10^ 
TtuB.  V.  9),  or,  eonsequently,  to  hold  &Bt  by  the 
unconditional  value  of  morality,  and,  altho^ 
blameleee  in  hia  life,  had  aubordinated  rootal  re- 
quirements t«  the  advantage  at  least  of  a  friend. 
(A.  GelL  M  J.  i  8. 1 3S£  and  had  adnitted  in 
pnapetlty  the  exiatence  of  an  tnAanica  injatious 
to  tbem.    (In  narticahn>,  fault  waa  found  with  his 
expresrion  in  the  Callis^enes,  ntaM  rs^  ybrtsM 
Roa  npimakk,  Cic  TWu.  iiL  10  ;   comp  Alex, 
Apfarod.  rfa  Jaiara,  ii.  extr.)  That  in  the  definition 
of  i^Msuie,  likewise,  he  did  not  coincide  with 
Aristotle,  aeema  to  be  indicated  by  the  titles  of 
two  of  hia  writingB,  me  af  whkli  tnatad  of  pImniB 
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Seneitll^,  the  otber  of  [deuoR.  u  Aristotle  hftd 
Sefined  it  (Dic^.  lASit.  t,  44,  wtpl  ifioyiis  &i  'Apur- 
TOT<Xiff) ;  Md  althongh,  like  hii  teacher*  he  pre- 
ferred contempfaitiTe  (thaureticXtOBctireCpractical) 
life  (Cib  ad  AU.  iL  16),  be  was  at  the  same  time 
disposed  to  set  the  1st  tor  free  from  the  fetten  of 
fiuniljr  liEi,  Ac.  in  s  manner  of  which  the  former 
would  net  have  approved  {Hienn.adv.Jimma».\f 
1 89,  Benod.)  Respecting  Theopbrastns'i  treatment 
of  botany  in  hii  two  chief  works,  see  J.  G.  Schneider, 
**  ds  Anetiaitati^  Intogritate«  Awumento,  Ordine, 
Methodo  et  Pntio  Ubronn,  da  Historia  et  Caoiis 
PbuitaniD**(7<l«ipir.C^T.p.337— 264.)  Comp. 
R.  Spm^  GeNtUdUs  dsr  BOimJt,  toL  I  p.  Bi, 
&c  [Cb.  a.  B.] 

THEOPHTLACTUS  (©fo^wXiijtTeO.  1.  Si- 
hocaTta  (4  SvuNutmit,  ^kit^Karroj,  ^i/uutd-njs, 
ot  iifioKdroi,  lot  all  these  Ams  of  the  name  are 
fbnnd),  was  an  EgnitiaD  bf  descent,  but  a  Locrian 
1>7  birth ;  and  flonuhed  at  CmiilanthioplQ,  where 
he  bdd  MRaa  ppbUc  offices  {laA  htapxttv  mI  ifrt- 
Tpa^i,  Phot)  onder  Heraclini,  about  A.  d.  610 
—-629,  ^ough  it  is  erident  that  he  was  writing 
before  this  period,  probably  in  retiiemenL  His 
chief  work  was  a  history  of  the  ruga  of  the  em- 
pefor  MMiFi^  ia  «gkt  booki^  from  the  death  of 
Tiberias  IL  and  the  acccsrion  of  Hanrice,  in  a.  d. 
£82,  down  to  the  murder  of  Maurice  and  his 
children  byPhocas  ia  A.D.  602.  There  are  various 
indications  in  the  work  itself,  that  Theophylact 
was  living  and  writing  in  retirement  duiiog  the 
reign  of  Pbocas,  and  it  seems  probable  that  he  had 
booi  personally  acqnainted  with  Mjwrioa.  Thus, 
he  cratnsta  the  dqaessed  state  of  litemtaie  under 
Fhocas  with  the  ftroor  it  enjoyed  ocder  Heracliiu, 
in  a  Dialogne  between  Philosophy  and  History, 
which  is  pnGzed  to  his  work.  After  the  death  of 
Phocaa  in  a.sl  610,  he  read  in  public  &om  an 
elevated  position  the  passage  of  bb  history  de- 
acrilHi^  the  death  of  Maurice^  and  the  people  were 
moved  to  teaia  by  ^  ledtaL  This  statement, 
which  wa  have  on  the  aaUiority  of  Theophylact 
himself  (viii.  12)  proves  that  his  woric  was  purtly 
written  daring  the  reign  of  Phocas ;  while  on  the 
otber  hand,  he  nentions  in  the  same  chapter  the 
coneloHon  of  the  Persian  war,  by  the  death  of 
Choiroes  II.  in  a.  s.  628,  so  that  the  work  oonid 
not  have  been  completed  till  that  year  or  the  next, 
in  which  Theophylact  appears  to  have  died.  The 
history  of  Tbeopbylact,  which  u  known  by  the 
Latin  title  of  Hutoriae  Matiricii  T^trii  Imperaioria 
IJhri  Vllt^  seems  to  be  the  same  work  which  is 

3 noted  by  Eustathius  {ai  IMonj/a,  Perieff.  730)  by 
ie  title  of  tirropUi  olmviur^t  whi^  eeems  to  refer 
to  the  fact,  that  it  was  not  eocfioed  to  the  a&irs 
of  Coiistantiaoplcv  bat  contained  notices  of  events 
occurring  in  all  puts  of  the  known  world.  Besides 
tiie  work  itself  we  have  an  epitmne  of  it  by 
Pbotiiu  iBiU.  Cod.  65),  who  nk*M  Maw  pai^ 
ticufaus  reacting  the  author,  and  doiaeteriies  his 
style  very  minutely,  as  being  not  destitute  of  grace, 
bat  often  £rigid  and  puerile  through  tiie  frequent 
occurrence  H  fi^;ures  and  allegorical  turns  of  ex- 
pressiou,  and  ttresome  from  the  interruptions  of 
monU  reflections  inserted  out  of  season.  The  other 
wodu  «f  Tbeaphyhut  an  (3)  Ei^ty-five  Letters, 
consisting  of  the  three  dasses  tdMortUet,  twenty- 
nine  in  number,  Aurjoos,  twentf-eigbt,  and  Ama- 
toriaa^  twenty-eight ;  and  (3)  Problems  in  Physics 
('Ave^M  4wumt  (//mtlimm  Pks/rieae),  te^wcting 
the  natuia  of  aannali^  and  espeeiBlly  of  num. 


There  is  no  complete  aditim  of  Theophylacfo 
works.  The  edition  of  A.  Schottos,  with  a  Latin 
Version  by  Kimedondus,  Antverp.  1598,  1S99, 
Svo.,  comprising  all  his  then  known  worics,  does 
not  contain  the  Htitory,  but  only  the  Epitome  of 
it  by  Photius.  The  account  of  embsuies  in  this 
edition  is  no  distinct  work,  but  a  collection  of 
extracts  from  the  History.  The  Histwy  was  first 
publishffd,  from  a  MS.  in  the  lihiary  of  Maximihon 
of  Bnvaria,  with  a  Latin  version,  by  Jac.  Pontaniis, 
Ingolst.  1604,  4to. ;  revised,  and  with  a  Glossary 
of  the  low  Greek  words,  by  C,  Annib.  Fabrottr, 
Paris,  1648,  foL;  reprinted  in  the  Venice  coUeclion 
of  Bysautine  historians,  1729,  fol.:  it  has  also  been 
edited  by  1mm.  Bekker,  in  i^t  Corptu  SerijiL  Hut. 
ByxattL  Bonn,  1834,  Svo.  The  Lettevt  were  pub- 
lished in  the  Epuiolae  Graeeae  of  Aldus, )  499, 4to. 
and  of  Cujacius,  1606,  fol.,  and,  in  Latin  only,  by 
Haller,  Ciacov.  1509,  4to.  The  Qikui<kmhs  Pk^ 
tictu  were  published,  with  the  similar  work  of 
Cassius  latrosophista,  by  Bivinus,  Lips.  1653, 4to. 
The  Letters  and  Physical  Questions  were  published 
together,  Lugd.  Bat.  1596,  12mo^  with  the  works 
of  Cassius  latrosophista;  again,  with  the  QHoes^ioRCA 
of  Cassius,  and  the  Letters  of  Julian,  Oallus,  Basil, 
and  Gtwtef  of  Nasuansni,  by  Bona  venture  Vi^ 
canin%  Lugd.  Bat  1597,  12mo.;  and,  hstiy,  with 
the  liatin  version  of  Kimedoncius,  and  critical  notes, 
by  BoisBonade,  Paris,  1835,  8vo,  There  is  a 
French  translation  of  the  (iiiaesiiona  Pkytii'ae,  bv 
F.  Morel,  Paris,  1603,  12mo.  (Cave.  Hint.  LiO. 
s.  a.  61 1,  p.  575 ;  Hankiua,  tU  ByxanL  Rer.  SaipUir. 
pt  i.  pp.  186—194 1  Vossius,  lU  Hat.  Graec  pp. 
329,  330,  ed.  Westermann ;  Fabric.  SOL  Graao. 
vol  viL  pp.  .^82—586  ;  SchroeUi,  dnrifibk 
KirckaigaehitAlt,  vol.  xix.  pp.  92 — 94;  Uoffinann, 
Xitx.  BiUwgr.  Seripl,  6'niee;} 

2.  Abchbisuop  of  Bitloaria,  floarished  about 
A.D.  1070  and  onwards,  and  is  ^lebratcd  for  his  com- 
mentaries on  the  Seriptnres,  and  scom  other  works. 
There  are  scarcdy  any  particulars  of  hia  Hfe  worth 
recording.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of 
Constantinople,  and  a  deacon  in  the  principal 
church  there,  and  to  have  been  appointed  to  the 
archbishopric  of  Bulgaria,  the  chief  city  of  which 
was  Acris,  between  a.  d.  )070  and  1077.  Hera 
he  suffered  much  from  the  uncivilised  stale  of  the 
people  of  his  province,  and  tried  in  vain  to  lay 
down  hia  office.  He  appears  to  have  lived  down 
to  A.  D.  1  ri2,  or  later. 

His  Commentaries  upon  the  Gospels,  the  Acts, 
the  Epistles  of  Paul,  and  the  Minor  Praphet%  are 
founded  on  the  connKiitaries  of  Cbrysoslom,  and 
are  of  cenuderaUe  value.  He  also  wrote  a  treatise 
on  myal  education  {UtuXtia  BoffiXunf,  InitHmHo 
R^m)  for  the  use  of  the  prince  Constantinus 
PDiphyregenBetos,thc  son  of  Michael  VI  I. ;  leventy- 
iive  Letters ;  some  Homilies  and  OntioDs,  and  a 
few  other  snail  tieatisea.  A  ^lendid  editien  of  all 
his  works  in  Oieek  and  Latin  was  published  hy 
J.  F.  Bernard  Maria  de  Rubeis,  Venet.  1754~- 
1763, 4  vols,  folio,  with  a  Preliminary  Dissertation, 
containing  all  that  is  known  of  thelifeand  writings 
of  Theophylact,  with  an  elaborate  analysis  of  his 
works  and  his  opinions.  (See  also  Cave,  Hid,  LiU, 
a  a.  1077,  p.  153  ;  Fabric.  SiU.  Orace.  vol  vii. 
pp.  586—598  ;  Schrlickh,  C&ruf.  JMbi^csaUc&te, 
vol.  xxvui.  pp.  313,  folL;  for  an  account  tit  several 
editions  of  portions  of  hie  woAs»  see  Hofinann, 
Legieen  BiHogr.  Script.  Gme.) 

A  few  other  unimpartaBt  pmooi  d  the  nana 
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an  notiGed  bj  Kbridns  (WU.  Oraeo.  nl  vii. 
p.  586).  [P.  8.] 

THEOPOUPITS  (et^rst),  king  of  Sputa, 
and  9th  of  die  Eurjrpontida.  Hia  name  is  con- 
nected with  two  important  bnt  obmire  eventi  in 
^Mrtaa  hicticwj,  vis,  the  eelabUihment  of  the 
powa  of  th«  eptwa,  and  the  fint  Meiaenian  wnr. 
With  teapeet  to  the  Ibnner,  it  wu  about  130 
jtan,  according  to  Plutarch,  after  the  l^slation 
of  Ljreurgui,  that  the  popular  party  obtained  the 
ephonlty  from  Theopompua,  aa  a  chedc  on  the 
olignrchy ;  on  which  occaaion  he  was  reproached 
by  his  wife  for  his  tameneti  in  surrendBring  so 
iiuge  s  portion  of  the  royal  prerogatire,  and  de- 
fended hinuelf  by  alleging  that  its  limitation  wonid 
ensure  its  conUnuauce.  (PlnL  Lyc.  7 ;  AristoL  PoL 
V.  II,  ed.  Belck.)  From  Plutarch,  however,  we 
also  learn  that  Theopompua  and  bis  «(dleague  Po- 
lydonia  gan  nddidooal  ■tringeiiGy  to  the  Rhetra, 
which  eDjnned  that  the  popular  aaamUy  should 
simply  accept  or  reject  the  measures  proposed  by 
the  senate  and  the  kings,  without  introducing  any 
amendment  or  modification  of  them ;  and  from  the 
ol^archtcal  character  of  this  act  of  Theopompua, 
M'liller  argues  thirt  the  extended  political  power 
of  the  nuion  could  not  have  origtmted  in  hii 
time  Hon  satis&ctoiy,  howetcr,  is  the  ezplana- 
tmi  of  Platner  and  Ariiold,  that  the  peofue  ob- 
tained the  institution  of  ephon  by  way  of  com- 
peiufttion  for  the  Rhetra  in  question,  and  that 
**  the  king  was  obliged  to  confirm  those  liberties, 
which  be  had  vainly  endeavonnd  to  ovenhnw." 
( Plut  6,  oom&  Gbom.  10 ;  UiiUet^  Dor.  Hi.  5. 
S  8,  7.  S  2 1  C.  F.  Hennann,  iial  di.  3. 1  49 1 
Arnold,  Tlime.  toL  i  App.  2 ;  O.  C  Lewie,  in  the 
Mta^L  Mmmm,  vol.  ii.  pp.  51,  52.)  As  to  the 
first  MesBenian  war,  thus  much  appears  from  Tyr< 
taeus,  that  Theopompus  was  midiuy  instrumental 
in  bringing  it  to  a  sncoessfol  issue,  though  the 
infierenoe  of  Pansaniaa^  that  he  lived  to  complete 
the  actual  anbjugation  of  Messenia,  is  more  than 
the  words  of  the  poet  warrant.  They  are,  how- 
ever, inconsistent  with  tht  date  which  Eusebius 
assigns  to  tbs  death  of  Theopompus,  vis,  b,  c.  740. 
Clinton  give%  fot  the  dURtimi  ^  his  nign,  about 
B.  c;  770 — 720.  But  m  can  arrivt  at  no  cer- 
tainty in  the  chronology  of  this  period.  According 
to  the.  Mesaenian  account,  Thec^nnpus  was  slain, 
not  long  befbn  the  end  of  the  war,  by  Ariato- 
menes,  while  the  Spartan  tradition  was,  that  he 
was  only  wounded  by  him.  We  are  accustomed, 
indeed*  to  tegai  Aristtnoenes  as  the  hero  of  the 
meoad  war;  but  this,  after  all,  is  a  doubtful  point. 
(Pans.  4,  «,  &c ;  Plut.  Affii.  21 ;  MUller,  Dor. 
Apph  ix, ;  Cnint.  F.  H.  vol.  ii.  App.  ch,  3  ;  Orote's 
OrwM  voL  ii.  pp.  658,  559.)  [E.  £,J 

THEOPOMPUS  («c((womwot),  literary.  1.  An 
AUmiian  comic  poet,  of  the  Old,  and  also  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  waa  the  son  of  Theodeetes  or 
Theodoms,  or  Tisamentu.  ^Suid.  i.  v. ;  Aelian.  op. 
Suid.  ib.  and  s.  tv.  Jlapiat  XiBoy,  *96ii).  According 
So  Suidks*  he  was  contemporary  with  Aristophanes  ; 
bnt  the  fragments  and  titles  of  his  plays  give 
evidence  that  he  wrote  during  the  latest  period  of 
the  Old  Comedy,  and  during  the  Middle  Comedy, 
•a  bte  B,  a  S80.  Of  his  personal  histoiy  we 
Aave  no  informaidon,  except  a  story,  of  a  fitbolotu 
Bppttiranee,  abont  his  being  cured  of  a  disease  by 
Aesculapius,  which  Suidas  {U.  ec)  copies  from 
Aeiiau,  with  a  description  of  a  ^eoe  of  statuary  in 
f^uiaa  nMrble,  which  wu  waS»  in  conmanonitiou 


of  tbe  cure,  and  wbidi  repremitol  Tbep|«a»|*j 
lying  oa  »  coach,  by  the  ttda  of  wkich  ibe  gx 
stood,  handily  nedidne  to  tba  peat  i  thm  w 
Also  a  boy  standing  by  the  oondL 

The  number  of  diamas  exhibited  by  7Vsp«nu 
is  ditfsrently  statad  at  sev«ileen  (Anon.  ^(W 
p.  xxiv.)  and  twen^fbur  (Said.,  Eadaei).  Ki 
possess  twenty  titles,  namely,  'A Vvtm.  Ma. 
A^pitlvia,  Borfoitf  Ei|n(n|,  USaxt^ls, 
lUAAnurxpos,  KaMitkOtt,  H^Sos,  Ne^Ms^'Olwor. 
floiStt,  nafi/piKn*  n«rr«A^#r,  Tl^t^mkint,  Xifin 
XTpoTK^iStj,  TiffdfwMi,  *twtix.  Three  «i« 
plays,  besides  those  which  an  merely  nristiBm 
the  ^ve  titlea,  an  emmeiMsly  — crihsd  la  T*-*- 
pompus,  namely,  'Evoroie^  lUXesf,  Tfttifv^- 
The  extant  fragments  of  Theopoapos  eootus  '< 
amples  of  the  declining  purity  of  ttie  Attic  diit^- 
(Fabric  BiU.  Oraee.  toL  it  ppt  501— 
Mmneka,  fkrwg.  Obm.  Gran.  voL  L  pp.  iSS—'-H- 
VOL  ii  pp.  793—833 ;  Bditio  limor.  pfk.  441-4-':. 
Clinton,  P.  ff.  vol.  tS.  Introd.  pp.  xln!.,  xinii'. 

2.  Of  Sinope,  the  anthor  of  a  work  on  ruR- 
quakes,  quoted  by  Pfalegon  (ds  HA  Mirvlt.  \9f 

8.  Of  Colophon,  an  epic  poet,  wImmb  bovi  c- 
titled  ipfidruf  is  quoted  by  Athaysens  (ir.  p. 
b.;  comp.  Fulgent.  MgOol.  p.  86:  SMLadJfH* 
ttkod.  iv.  67;  Vossius,  rfs  HM.  Or^  pi  4*,k 
Westemianii,  in  whose  note  two  or  three  t(M 
persons  of  the  naiiie  are  mentioned).       [P.  S.1 

THEOPOMPUS  (StAro^woT),  of  Chita,  >^> 
historian,  was  the  son  of  Dsmisiatntns  md  ib- 
bfother  of  Caucaloa,  the  rbetorkMUi.    He  m» 
panied  his  fiither  bto  banisbmant,  wkm  lbs  hn  ■ 
waa  enled  on  aceonmt  of  hisaqtenahig  the  iafcwn 
of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  waa  teatneed  ts  V*  \ 
native  country  in  the  for^fifth  jmr  of  hi»  tp' 
after  the  death  of  his  bther,  in  cMMeqaence  <(  t!' 
letters  of  Alexander  the  Gnat,  in  which  he  a- 
horted  the  Chians  to  nal  tbeir  axtlea  (PhoL  Ca 
176,  p.  190.  b,  ed.  Bekker).    Bm  ma  tfceae 
could  not  have  been  written  at  ih»  eariiitf 
after  the  battle  of  Oranicns,  m  may  pbte  »  ■ 
Kstoration  of  Theopompos  in  &  c,  8331,  asd  » 
birth  in  B.  c  378,    Suidaa  aasigns  m  mack  csrtiB  | 
date  to  Tkeopompns,  slating  tlmt  he  was  b*n  *  : 
the  same  time  as  Ephoras,  during  the  aaaah^ " 
Athens  in  the  93d  Olyi^iad,  that  is  in  &  c;  ^ 
bnt  as  we  know  that  TbeopMBpos  was  ■ 
B.  c.  805,  we  may  safely  oondnde  that  Suidu  e-  ^ 
error,  and  that  the  date  in  Pbotina  ia  the  cstk: 
one.    In  what  year  Tbeeponpns  qnined  tV' 
with  his  father,  can  only  be  inattn  of  tmiitam- 
and  the  Tarioui  sopposiiions  of  tlw  leansd  « 
the  point  are  not  worth  repeating  hen.  VTe 
know,  however,  that  beliffe  he  Mt  his  osa^' 
country,  he  attended  the  sdtool  of  tbetaric 
Isocrates  opened  at  Chios,  and  he  profiled  ss  bk* 
by  the  lessons  of  his  gnat  master,  that  ke  •« 
r^rded  by  the  anciraia  aa  the  wmt  distitq(nikJ 
of  an  hit  sehdara.   (Plat.  VU-ilee.  OM. 
b ;  Phot.  God.  SCO ;  Dfamya.  Ep.aiOm.  Fot^  c.  f  > 
Ephorus  the  klstoriao  waa  a  fellow-stodent  in» 
him,  bnt  was  of  a  very  diflerent  diaracler :  ^ 
Isocrates  used  to  say  of  Ihem,  that  TheepesfW 
needed  the  bit  and  Ephonu  the  tpvT.  (Cic  Bni- 
je,  orf  JJL  Ti.  1.  §  12.)    In  eoaseqoance  ef 
advice  of  IsocEBtea.The«^Mmpi»  did  net  dents  b 
oratorical  powers  to  the  pleating  of  caosts, 
gave  his  chief  attention  to  the  study  and  auspM- 
tion  of  history.    (Cic  ds  Oral  il  IS,  22.)  | 
his  muster  laoenM^  bewem,  ha  coopwud  lasaT 
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ontuHii  of  Uifl  kind,  called  E^Mdeitu  by  the  Greeks, 
that  it,  ipfiechei  on  let  subject*  delirered  for 
display,  an«b  aa  eologiuma  upon  atatea  and  indi- 
viduala,  and  nmilar  aabjeeta.  H«  bhnaelf  telU  u 
thjit  thm  wna  no  inpntant  dty  of  Greece,  in 
which  he  had  not  remained  aome  time,  and  where 
he  had  not  obtained  great  glory  by  the  public  ex- 
hibition of  hia  onttorical  powen.  One  inaumce  of 
the  kind  ia  recorded.  In  B.  c  S52  he  contended 
at  Haiicamaaaua  vith  Naucratea  and  hia  master 
Isocretea  for  the  priie  of  on  lory,  given  by  Arte- 
misia in  honour  of  her  Huaband,  and  gained  the 
victory  (GelL  x.  18;  Pint  Va.  dao.  OraL  ^  839,  b; 
Kuaob.  Frtirp.  Ee.  x.  3.)  The  other  placea  which 
he  Tiaited  an  not  meDtioned ;  bat  it  aimeara  from 
Ilia  own  aceonut,  to  which  we  haTealreMr  TefeiTed, 
that  ba  spent  the  greater  part  of  the  thne  of  hia 
exUa  in  travelling,  and  in  the  acqniaition  of  know- 
ladga.  He  waa  able  to  piirane  this  mode  of  life  in 
eonseqnence  of  his  posaeaaing  a  large  fortune,  wh  ich 
released  him  from  the  necesaity  of  working  for  his 
livelihood,  like  laocntes,  by  writing  speechea  fiir 
othera,  and  giving  instruction  in  oratory.  (Phot. 
Cod.  176 ;  Dioiiys.  Ep.ad(h.  Pomjt.  c.  6  ;  Atben. 
ill.  p.  85,  b.)  On  hu  return  to  hia  native  country 
in  B.  c.  333,  Theopompua,  from  his  eloquence, 
acquirements  and  wealth,  naturally  took  an  im- 
portant position  in  the  state  ;  but  his  Tehemmt 
temper,  kaughty  bearing,  and  above  all  his  snp^rt 
nf  tu  aristoeradcal  party,  which  ha  bad  inhented 
from  hia  lather,  soon  rased  apinat  him  a  boat  of 
enemies.  Of  these  one  of  the  moat  formidable  waa 
the  sophist  Tbeocritua,  who  had  alao  been  a  pupil 
of  laoorataa,  and  who  likewise  attacked  Alezuider 
and  Aristotle  in  the  bitterest  manner.  (Strab.  xiv. 
pL  645.)  As  long  as  Alexander  lived,  his  enooaiea 
dared  not  take  any  open  proceedings  against 
Theopompas;  and  even  after  the  death  ^  the 
Macedonian  monarch,  he  appears  to  have  enjoyed 
for  some  years  the  protection  of  the  royal  house. 
But  when  he  lost  this  support,  he  waa  expelled 
from  Chioa  aa  a  disturber  of  the  public  peaca.  He 
fled  to  Egypt  to  iuvg  Ptolemy.  (Phot.  L  e.)  Pto- 
lemy did  not  assume  the  title  of  king  till  a  c.  306, 
iind  nmsequently  if  the  expression  of  Photioa  is  to 
lie  taken  literally,  we  may  place  the  arrival  of 
Theopompas  in  Egypt  in  b.  o.  305,  when  he  was 
serenty-nve  years  of  age.  Photi&s  adds  that  Pto- 
lemy not  only  refosed  to  receive  Theopompus,  but 
would  mn  mive  pat  him  to  death  as  a  dangerooa 
tiusybody,  had  not  some  of  his  friendi  interceded 
fur  his  life.  Of  his  further  fitte  w«  have  no  par- 
ticulars, bat  he  probably  died  soon  aftorwards. 

The  following  ia  a  list  of  the  works  of  Theo- 
pompua, none  of  which  have  codm  down  to  n*. 

ofAtHittffry  t^Hendabu.  TUa  woik  is  maiH 
tT<med  by  Suidaa,  and  in  a  few  panacea  of  the 
grtunmarians;  but  it  has  been  questioned  by  Votsiua 
whether  it  waa  rrally  drawn  up  by  Thaopompoa, 
on  the  ground  that  it  is  imiurabable  that  a  writer  of 
Ilia  attainments  and  skill  in  historical  eompontion 
would  have  engaged  in  such  a  tadc  It  has  there- 
fore been  supposed  that  it  was  executed  by  some 
Inter  writer,  who  prefixed  to  it  the  well-known 
iianie  of  Theopompua.  It  ia,  however,  not  impos- 
sible that  ThMpoaqms  may  lutve  made  the  Epitome 
lU  an  mAj  period  of  hia  life  aa  an  execcise  in 
ccnpoudim. 

£  'EUipriKal  Ivnftat  or  ^I^Ta^ir  'EAA«n»r, 
A  BiMarjf  tf  Qntot,  in  twdve  books,  waa  a  coo- 


tinnation  of  the  histny  of  Thucydides,  It  com* 
menced  in  B.C.  411,  at  the  point  where  the  history 
of  Thn^didea breaks  oft  and  embtaced  apatiod  ii 
samteeo  years  down  to  the  bottle  of  C^idus  in 
&  c.  8H  (IKod.  xiii.  42,  xiT.  84 ;  Marcellin.  Fit 
TAwydl.  4fi).  On^  a  few  fragmento  of  tbia  worii 
are  preserved. 

3.  ^iXmuti,  also  called  'Ivrtylw  (ao/ 

Tie  Hilary  of  PkOip,  fiuber  of  Alexandw  the 
Great,  in  fifty-eight  books,  from  the  eommenesBsent 
of  his  reign  B.C.  860,  to  hiadeedi  &&  336.  (Diod. 
xri.  3;  Phot.  Cod.  176.)  Scbweighaenser  supposed 
that  the  Hdlaaa  and  the  FU^pia  formed  om 
work,  which  was  called  the  Hiitory  of  TfaeoponptH, 
but  Uiia  opinim  has  been  satiafactarilT  reftited  by 
Clinton.  (fitOi  HtU.  vd.  iL  pp.  374,  375,  2d  ed.) 
Wbomr  tha  Bitlciyti  Thtopompua  ia  quoted  1^ 
the  andent  writers  withoat  any  dutingniditng 
name*  the  PiSippia  are  always  meant,  as  this  waa 
the  more  important  work  ;  when  the  Grecian 
history  ia  meant,  it  ia  cited  by  the  title  of  HtUewiet. 
Moreover,  as  Clmton  justly  nmaiks,  these  two 
worka  cannot  be  anid  to  fbrm  on«  mymki^ritmn 
they  did  not  piDcaed  in  sne  tmlmwaD  aeries,  for 
tbq  first  woric  terminated  in  ac.  394,  and  the- 
aecond  began  in  b.  c  S60,  tbua  leaving  a  apace  of 
thirty-four  years  between  them,  which  did  not 
belong  to  either.  The  great  length  of  the  PMippia 
waa  not  so  much  owing  to  ^  minute  account 
■rnbigk  it  gave  of  tha  life  and  nign  of  Philip,  aa  to 
the  numerous  dlgiasalims  of  all  kinds  with  whidi 
it  afaonnded.  For  as  it  waa  the  niginal  intention 
of  Theopomptu  to  write  a  hiatory  of  the  whole 
of  Greece  (comp.  Polyb.  viil  13),  be  eageriy 
availed  himself  of  every  opportunity  tiiat  occurred 
to  give  an  account  of  other  Greek  states.  Such  a 
digression  aometimea  occupied  seveial  books,  as  we 
learn  from  Diodoma  <zvi.  71),  who  informs  us  tiiat 
the  4lat,  42d,  and  43d  books  were  devoted  to  the 
hiatory  of  Sicily.  Moreover  in  these  digressioDa 
Tbeopompna  did  not  confine  himself  to  contempt- 
nneooB  aT<ntSb  bat  fioquMtly  ascanded  to  febakaia 
times.  The  digresdnis  in  feet  fmned  by  fiur  the 
larger  part  of  the  work  ;  and  Philip  V.  king  of 
Macedonia,  was  able,  by  omitting  them  and  retain- 
ing only  what  belonged  to  the  proper  subject,  u 
reduce  the  woA  from  fifty-eight  books  to  sixteen. 
(Phot.  1.  a)  Fifiy-tbree  of  the  fi(^-«ght  bodu 
of  the  originil  work  wan  axtont  in  tbt  ninth 
centoiy  of  the  Christian  ana,  md  were  read  by 
Photius,  who  baa  {ffeserred  aa  abstract  of  the 
twdfUibook.  (PhotZ-c.)  The  five  books  loet  iit 
the  time  of  Photius  were  the  6th,  7tfa,  dth,  20th, 
and  30th,  and  these  were,  without  doubt,  the  same 
five  boiAa,  which  were  missing  as  early  as  the  time 
iX  Diodoru  (xri.  S).  The  H^imim  probaUy 
perished  earlier^  aa  they  were  leaa  celebrated ! 
Fhotiua,  at  Ifaat,  appear*  not  to  have  read  them. 
The  two  works,  the  HtUmaci  and  PkHippia.  con- 
tained together,  acctuding  to  Thet^MunpoH's  own 
statement,  150,000  lines  (Phot  Le.)  The  Phi- 
lippics are  constantly  quoted  by  the  ancient  writafa^ 
and  many  fragments  of  tbem  are  preaerred. 

4.  OraHtmeMy  which  were  diiefly  PaMxyiOt  *"d 
what  the  Greeks  called  3v^ev\ct>riicol  A^7«i. 
Besides  the  Panegyric  on  Mausoiiis,  which  has 
been  already  alluded  to,  Theopompas  wrote  Ruie- 
gyrici  on  Philip  and  Alexander  (TJveoa,  Progym*. 
pp.  1 9,  103;  Soidas,  a. «  "E^e^),  Of  his  Sv>t<ow- 
Acvruiol  Arfyoi,  ena  of  the  most  celebiated  waa 
addreaaed  to  AIoxModn  on  the  stato  o^  Chios,  and 
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is  nrioaily  cited  \fj  the  andenti  onder  die  lltlea 
of  anftfMXol  AA^EfvKpev  (Atheo.  tL  p.  230, 
C),3v;tCOT)X(irrur^«pkf 'AXf{Mpei'  (CicadAa, 

xii.  40).  uid  'EviVTM^I  «pkf  *AA4{ta«fei>  (Adien. 

xiii.  p.  £93). 
£.  Kari  nAttrMivf  Siorptfif  (Athea  zL  p.  AOS, 

c  ;  Uiog.  Ltiiirt,  iiL  40),  wu  pnlii^  k  digrewiih 
in  bit  Philippics;  and  tbe  Mime  appesrs  to  hat. 
been  Uie  case  with  his  work  which  is  dted  under 
the  title  of 

ronlhjv.  <U  Ab^  H  16). 

The  work  whidi  Anaximenci  published  under 
the  same  of  Theopompui,  in  order  to  injure  bis 
rival,  is  spoken  of  in  the  liGi  of  the  former,  [VoL  I. 
p.  166,  K] 

Tbeopompu  is  praised  bf  DionTsitu  of  Hali- 
canMssos  f  JL  a)  aa  well  as  1^  other  ancient  wiiten 
ftr  hii  (Uhgenee  and  aeeiiner ;  bnt  bo  is  at  the 
saase  tiMs  blamed  by  most  writera  fat  the  extrava- 
Moea  of  his  pnises  and  censures^  He  ii  laid, 
nowever,  to  have  t^en  more  pleasnre  in  blaming 
than  in  oommndtng  ;  and  many  of  his  judgments 
respecting  erents  and  characters  were  expressed 
^ui  awm  acrimony  and  aererity  that  sental  of 
the  aneioBt  writers  speak  of  bis  miUignity,  and  call 
htm  areriler  fCom.Nep.  AtoA.  c.  )l;  Cletn.  Alex. 
i.  p.  316;  Lncian,  Qiumodo  Hutor.  eomeriA.  c  £9; 
Pint.  Lytami.  c  30  ;  Polyb.  Tiii.  12).  It  would 
•eem  that  the  vehemence  of  the  temper  of  Theo- 
poropus  ftMiiently  oTercame  his  judgment,  and 
prevented  bin  from  expies^ng  himself  with  the 
cahsne^  and  impartiality  of  an  historian.  Tbe 
nneienu  also  bhune  Theopompua  for  introducing 
innumerable  fables  into  his  hiMcMy  {Ge.  dt  Zty.  L 
1;  Ariinu,  V-H.  iii.  18). 

The  style  of  Theopompns  was  fiMmed  on  the 
model  of'  Issoates,  and  poosesaed  the  diarac- 
teristie  meriu  and  delects  of  hia  master.    It  was 

fiure,  clear,  and  elegant,  bnt  defiamt  in  vigonr, 
mded  with  ornament,  and  in  general  too  artificial. 
It  is  praised  in  high  terms  by  Dionysins  of  Hali- 
eamassns  (/.  «.),  but  is  spoken  of  in  very  diflerant 
language  other  critici.  (Longin.  deSuU.  c.  43] 
llemetr.  Phal.ircpl  ipiiiir.  §  75  ;  PluL  /■reec  ger. 
limp,  c  6,  p.  803,  b.) 

The  fragments  of  Theopompus  have  been  pnl^ 
lisfaed  by  Wichers,  under  the  title  of  "naopompi 
CM*  FragmextA,  eoBt^U,  dupotmi  tt  etplieavit,  jv. 
It.  H.  EpnoMtu  Wi(Aen,  Logd.  Bat  1839,  and 
by  C  and  Theod.  MUller  in  the  Fn^menla  HiOa- 
rinrmm  ffraaeorwn,  Paris,  1841.  (The  life  of' 
Theopompns  prefixed  to  the  collections  of  FragmenU 
by  Wichers  and  MUller ;  Asehbach,  DiamrL  de 
Tieopomp.  Fraucof.  1823;  Pflugk,  Z)e  Theopomp. 
Vita  H  SeriptU,  BeroL  1827  ;  Vossius,  Dt  HutoneU 
/.Vuen*,  p.  A9,  foIL.  ed.  Westemann ;  Clinton, 
/Wf  H^nud,  ToL  iL  p.  874,  fell  Snd  ed.) 
THEOPOMPUS,  artisL  [Thbopkopub.] 
THEO'PROPtTS  {9*6vpowos),  ■  statuary  of 
Aegina,  who  made  a  bronxe  bull,  which  was  dedi- 
cated by  the  Corcyreans  at  Delphi,  as  a  tithe  of 
their  profits  from  a  shoal  of  fish,  which  they  dis- 
covered by  meani  of  a  bull,  according  to  the  story 
related  by  Pausanias  (x.  9.  8  2.  a  8,  4).  The 
reading  of  the  name  is  doubtful :  the  common  text 
has  9*owpiwov,  but  other  MSS.  give  6tcnrp«iroCr 
and  9fowifMov,  the  latter  of  which  readings  is 
ai^woved  by  Schubart  and  Wnls,  and  adopted  by 
Tbiersch.  {EixKhen,  p.  197.)  [P.  S.l 

THEOSE  BIA  <fi*wrt€ia),  the  writer  of  an 


epigram  In  the  Qreek  Anthologv  upon  tbe  shjmi 
AUaluuBi  was  the  sister  of  ue  phUosopbcr  Zoti- 
nDs  of  Thebes,  who  dedicated  to  ha  hia  wtA  «a 
chemistry,  and  who  appears  to  have  lived  snicr 
Theodosius  II.,  about  a.  b.  420.  (Said.  1. 1. 
ZActftot ;  Fabric  BiU.  Gnm.  vol.  iv.  p.  497,  nev 
ad.,  and  vol.  xii  p.  753,  old  ed. ;  Bruatju  AatL 
voL  ii.  pL  4fi0  ;  Jacobs,  Atdk.  Grvm.  rA.  in.  }. 
156,  vol.  xiii.  a  9«1.)  [P.  S.] 

THEOSTERICTUS,  a  Ofvek  monk  in  Biti.T. 
nh^  lived  in  th«  raigiia  of  Ifichn^  IL  BilUi 
(a.  d.  820—829)  and  ofUa  sod  Theophflns  (a-k. 
829—842).  He  wrote  the  Ufa  of  his  wtv 
Nicetas  the  Confessor,  which  is  pibliahed  \fj  So- 
nus, vol  ii.  d.  3.  ApriL  (Voesioa,  da  HitL  Gnte. 
p.  343,  ed.  Weatennann ;  Fahrick  BAL  Gnte.  v«L  i 
XL  p.  718.) 

THEOn'UUS  (Bt^vw),  >  Oi«ek  wriletrf 
unknown  data,  wnta  npon  Italy  (nut  Pmt^  i 
MM.  c  8),  Cyrene  (Sdtol.  od  Hmd.  PgO.  iv.  I 
v.  33),  and  tbe  Nile  (SchoL  ad  PM.  Py&-  ^  I 
33).    Athenaens  (xiii.  p.  61 1,  b.)  apeak*  «f  > 
stoic  philosopher  of  the  name  of  Theotimus,  bat  ii 
that  passage  Diotimuo  ought  pcobaUjr  (o  be  ub- 
atitnted.   [Diormua,  Mo.  5.]   (C!««ip>  Vonia, 
H*  ffiiL  Graee.  p.  505,  ed.  Westennun.) 
THEOTYCHUS.  [Taaoiwpua.] 
THEO'XENA  {M(tr»).   1.  The  last  wi&cJ 
Agathocles,  king  <i  Syracuse,  to  whom  she  bm 
two  childi^.  She  is  called  by  Justin  an  FfjfOta 

Erincess,  but  her  parentage  is  nnkDown.  DroTio. 
owever,  conjectoies  that  she  was  a  daaghtei  of 
Berenice  by  her  first  husband.  According  w 
Jusdn,  Agathocles,  when  he  felt  his  death  tf- 
proaching,  sent  away  Theoxma  and  ber  twt 
chtldrra  to  Egypt,  but  the  whole  of  hia  tamtirc 
is  subject  to  giava  difficoltieB.  ( Jiiatin.  zxiiL  2 
Dnysen,  HaUmim.  vol.  i.  pp.  560,  602.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Herodicns,  a  nobla  Thesnliui, 
who  had  been  put  to  death  1^  Philip  V.  king  d 
Macedonia.  Many  years  aftowards,  the  inoeauxg 
suspicions  and  crudty  of  that  monuch  having  id 
him  to  contemplate  the  deatmetion  of  the  duHm 
of  all  those  whom  he  had  |»eviouslj  cxccott^ 
Theoxena  sought  to  maka  )ur  eac^>e  by  sm  <n'^ 
her  husband  Poris  and  her  two  nephews,  vbosi 
she  had  adopted  ;  but  the  tiap  braig  driven  back, 
in  order  to  avoid  falling  into  tbe  hands  of  (tx 
king*s  emiisanes,  she  slew  her  n^Mws  with  ba 
own  hand,  and  then  threw  heraelf  with  her  hof 
band  into  the  sea.  (Liv,  xL  4.)      r&  H.  BL] 

THEOXB'NIUS  (e«o{<Met),  a  iBfiHw  >r 
Apollo  and  Honnes.  (Pans.  viL  27.  $  2  ;  ScboL 
ad  Pvtd.  OL  ix.  146,  JVem.  x.  32.)  Respecoif 
the  fesUval  of  the  Theoxenia,  see  JXet.  of 
I.V.  [US.] 

THEOOCENUS  (Sf^ovt),  eoannnded 
Achaean  troms,  who  asriated  tlit  Bhodian* 
B.a  197.  (Liv.  zxxiiL  18,1 

THEO'XOTUS,  the  maker  of  a  veiy  btaniif"! 
painted  vase,  found  at  Vulci,  and  now  in  th?  col- 
lection of  M.  Dunmd.    It  is  painted  Made. 
decorations  in  white  and  violet,  and  bears  the 
acription  eEOBOTO^  HEnOE^  thiUia,  Otif/ni* 
fit  iwoiiim,  according  to  the  interpretation  ^ 
Witte  ( OA.  Dumd.  No,  884),  and  Raoal-Rochetie 
{LeUrt  a  M.  ScAurn,  p.  60,  2d  ed.) ;  bat  Panofka 
prefers  to  rend  the  name  dfo(<h-a(,  or  iu 
valent  Ofd^Sorof,  comparing  the  form  with  tkf 
kindred  name  SvMrloriSqs^  which  oocai*  in  Fl^ 
and  Demottheiies.    {Riei».  Mm.  il846^  v«L  i« 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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pp.  185, 136  }  PiM  WSrtviMdi  d.  CMtdL  Eigeii- 
mamm.)  [P.  8-] 

THEBA'MBNES  (eDp<m*«|i).  1.  A  Uee- 
daeiDonnn,  wu  aent  in  B.C.  413  to  conduct  to 
Aityochiu  (the  Spartan  odmiial  on  th«  coast  of 
Asis)  ■  ranfoiceineiit  of  55  atiipa  tnm  the  Pelo- 
pomMnans  and  the  Sicilian  Greeks.  This  annnr 
tnent  ita  opportnne.aniTal  aaTed  Milatna,  which 
the  Athaoiana  wen  preparing  to  beai^  j  and  it 
then  aiiiited  Tiiaapbemes  in  the  reduelion  of 
lasuB,  and  the  captue  of  Amorges.  After  this  it 
returned  to  Miletnt,  where,  in  the  dispntea  with 
Tisaaphemea  aboat  the  amoimt  of  pay  which  he 
ivaa  to  Auni^,  Thertunenea,  as  not  being  admiral, 
Menu  to  hft?e  been  fiw  too  compliaat  A  second 
trestj,  however,  more  atrinmit  than  the  former, 
waa  nuide  with  the  ntnp,  ■fter  whidi  Theramenes 
deUTond  Op  the  fleet  to  Aa^odiiu,  and  auled 
away  in  a  unell  Teaiel ;  and  the  langnage  of  Thn- 
cydidee  seenu  to  mean  that  he  wne  drowned  on 
theToyage.  (Thoc  riii.  26— 2S,  81,  3fi,  36,  43 ; 
Arnold,  ad  Time.  viii.  88  i  ThiriweU'i  Gneoi^  vol. 
ir.  p.  32,  note  1.) 

2.  Ad  Athenian,  son  of  Hagnon,  and  of  the 
demuB  of  Steiria  in  the  tribe  Pandionia.  Accord- 
ing, however,  to  other  statements,  he  was  a  native 
of  Cos,  and  Hagnon  only  adopted  him  (PlnL  Nic. 
2;  SchoL  ad  Ariat.  Ram.  541,  968;  Suid.  $.v. 
Axtiit),    It  ii  doubtfol  also  whether  the  Hagnon 
in  queation  was  the  lane  as  the  Athenian  (bonder 
of  Amphipolia ;  bnt  he  must  have  been  at  any 
rate  a  man  of  high  repute,  since  we  find  it  men- 
tioned (Xen.  HdL  ii.  3.  g  30),  diat  Theiamenee 
first  aeqnited  notice  and  respect  from  the  character 
of  his  bther.    In  &  c,  411,  he  became  prominent 
as  an  oligarchical  nvolutianiit,  and  a  leading  mem- 
ber of  the  new  govenunent  of  the  400  (Thue.  viii. 
68  ;  Xen.  Hell.  L  e,).    In  this,  however,  he  does 
not  appear  to  have  occupied  as  eminent  a  station 
as  he  had  hoped  to  fill,  while  at  the  aaae  time  the 
declaration  of  AlefUades  and  oT  the  army  at  Samoa 
against  the  oli^urchy  made  it  evident  to  him  that 
iu  days  were  nnmbered.   Acting  accordingly  with 
Aristocratee  and  others,  each  of  whom,  like  him- 
self^ hoped  for  the  foremost  place  in  a  restored 
democracy,  he  withdrew  from  the  more  violent 
ariitociau  and  began  to  cabal  against  them  ;  pro- 
fessing however  to  desire,  not  the  overthrow  of  the 
existing  constitation,  bat  ita  fall  eetahliahnient,  and 
demanding  therefore  that  the  promised  assembly 
of  the  5000  shonld  be  no  longer  a  name,  but  a 
renlity.    Of  this  opposition,  in  fitct,  Theramenes 
WAS  the  life.    He  ezel^med  against  the  fortifica- 
tion by  the  oligarchs  of  Eetioneia  (the  mole  at 
the  month  of  the  Peiraeena),  as  part  of  a  design 
for  admitting  the  enemy  into  the  barbonr ;  fw  a 
eonGmntion  of  hie  tus|ndons  he  pointed  to  the 
Gut  that  the  ol^archic^  amhassadors  who  had  been 
Bent  to  negotiate  peace*  with  Sparta,  had  returned 
withont  having  come  to  any  agreement  that  could 
be  openly  avowed  ;  and  he  insisted  that  a  Pelopon- 
neuan  fleet,  irtoA  made  its  appearance  not  long 
after  in  tht  Soionic  gntf,  professedly  on  its  way  to 
help  Euboea,  was  ccwnected  with  the  plot  that  he 
was  denouncing.  He  seems  also  to  have  instigated 
the  mutiny  of  the  stddiers,  who  were  employed  on 
the  works  at  Eetioneia,  and  when  charged  with 
this  by  his  colleagues  in  the  council,  he  stoutly 
denied  it,  and  offered  to  go  down  himself  and  quell 
the  tumult.    On  his  arrivfll  at  the  scene  of  dis- 
turbance be  affected  at  first  to  rebuke  the  uo- 


tineen  t  bat,  when  they  called  tmon  hiia  to  declare 
whether  he  eonndeied  the  fortification  to  be  fer 
the  public  good,  he  consented  to  iti  destruction. 
In  the  subseqnent  deposition  of  the  400,  Thei»> 
menes  of  cooiae  took  a  prominent  part,  and  in 
particular  came  forward  as  the  aeenaer  of  Antiphoa 
and  Archeptolemns,  who  had  been  hts  intimate 
friends,  bnt  whoae  death  he  was  now  the  mean 
and  cowardly  insinbnent  in  procuring  (Thn&  viit. 
89— 98;  Lys.  e.  End.  p.  126;  Diod.  ziii.  88). 
In  B.  c.  410,  Theramenes  was  sent  with  30  shins 
to  prevent  the  construction  of  the  moles  and  the 
bridge,  which  the  Euboeans  and  Boeotians  were 
buildii^  over  the  Euripua,  to  connect  Euboea  with 
the  mainhmd,  and  w  to  rotder  it  m«e  deCmdUe 
against  the  Atbeniane.  He  was  unable,  however, 
to  inteimpt  this  woik  ;  and  be  then  proceeded  to 
cruise  among  the  islands,  where  he  exacted  contri- 
butions, strengthened  the  democratie  focttons,  and 
overthrew  the  oligarchical  government  at  Paioe 
(Diod.  ziiL  47  ;  comp.  Smb.  iz.  ppt  400, 403,  x. 
1^  407).  In  the  avne  year  be  went  with  a 
aqnndraa  to  tiA  Aidielatta,  king  of  Mhcrtonia,  in 
the  reduction  of  Pydna  [AncRBLAlis]  ;  but,  the 
siege  lasting  a  loi^  time,  he  sailed  away  to  Thnoe 
to  join  the  fleet  under  Thrasybnlus,  and  they  then 
cruised  about  and  levied  money  nntil  they  were 
called  away  ^y  a  despatch  from  Uie  Athenian  navy 
at  Cardia.  The  great  battle  of  Cynena  followed,  in 
which  Theramenes  commanded  one  of  the  thne 
divisions  of  the  Athenian  force,  the  other  two  b^g 
under  Aldbiades  and  Thrasybulna  respectivelT 
(Xen.  HelL  i.  1.  |S  12.  Ac;  Diod.  zui.  49^51). 
Thenmenee  also  s^red  in  the  fnrther  successes  of 
AMbiadea,  and  early  in  b.c.  408,  in  partienhur,  he 
took  a  mun  part  in  the  siege  of  Ghaleedon,aiid  the 
reduction  of  Bysantinm.  (Xen.  HtlL  i.  3L  Sf  ^ 
&&;  Diod.  ziii.  64,  66,  67.) 

At  the  battle  of  Aiginosae,  in  b.  c  406,  Tbeio- 
menes  held  a  snbordinate  command  in  the  right 
wing  of  the  Athenian,  fleet,  and  he  was  one  of 
those  whc^  aftw  the  vietoiy,  w«e  commisnoned 
hy  the  generals  to  repur  to  the  scene  of  action  and 
save  as  many  as  poauble  of  the  disabled  g^ys 
and  their  crews.  A  storm,  it  is  said,  rendend  tae 
execution  of  tiie  order  impracticable  ;  yet,  instead 
of  trusting  to  this  as  iiia  ground  of  defence,  Thera- 
menes thomt  it  miti  to  divert  the  popular  anger 
from  himeeu  to  otben,  uid  accordingly  come  pro- 
minently forward  to  accnse  the  generals  of  Uie, 
neglect  by  which  so  many  lives  had  been  lost ;  and 
it  appears  to  have  been  chiefly  through  hb  m^ 
chinations  that  those  of  their  number  -who  hot) 
returned  to  Athnis,  were  oondemned  to  death.  In, 
his  notice  of  this  tnuisaetiMi,  Diodoma  tdk  na 
that  the  victoiioaB  generals  eudeavoued  in  tha 
first  instance  to  fix  tite  blame  on  Thefamsaes,  and 
thns  incurred  his  enmity ;  and  Thenwnee  him- 
self, when  taxed  afterwatds  by  Critios  with  hia 
base  treachery  in  the  matter,  is  (cp«;ted  hy  Xeno- 
phon  to  have  excused  bis  cowl  act  by  a  nmiUr 
all^tion.  A  truly  wretched  asolngy  at  tbe  beet  i 
but  even  the  statooent  on  wkkn  it  lesto  is  contra- 
dicted by  Xenophon^  namtive.  and  it  ee«ns  quite 
possible  (according  to  bishop  Thirl  wall's  sugges(lon> 
that,  over  and  above  the  cowardly  motive  »(  self- 
preserratioD,  Tberasicnes  may  liaia  been,  dtzoogh-. 
out  tbe  whole  o&ix,  the  agent  of  ao-oligaochicalcon- 
spiracy  to  gel  rid  of  some  of  the  swat  eminent  and 
formidable  opponents  of  that  ftctioa^  (Xen.  MtU^ 
L  «.  8  33.  f .  88  4,  &Cf,,^^ 
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siii.  98, 101 J  Thiriwmll'i  Gnree,  t«1.  iv.  p.  138.) 
Pmin  thii  dnw  eaminljr  np  to  the  eiUbliahment  of 
the  thiitj  tynnu,  we  find  him  the  uiucrupuloiu 
confMenUe  of  the  otioaRhi,  aod  from  Lyaiaa  (c 
Agar.  f.  1301,  wa  learn  that  the  people  on  one  o«- 
canon  rejected  him  fiwn  th«  oAm  of  general  on 
the  gnmnd  of  hii  being  no  friend  to  the  democntUe 
goTermnent.  Thk  would  probaUy  be  early  in  b.  c. 
405,  when  three  new  commandert  were  appointed 
(Xen.  HeS.  iL  1.  §  16}  ae  colleagoee  to  Conon, 
Adeiraant»,and  Philoclea.  Bat  daring  the  eiege  irf 
Aikana  bj  Lnandar  in  the  aaDia  jraar,  and  after 
the  laihire  of  the  Athenian  eniheMy,  nAich  had 
propoaed  to  capitnlate  ob  condition  of  keeping  their 
waDe  and  the  Peineeue,  Thanmenei  oflfmd  to 
go  btnuelf  to  Lnander  and  learn  the  real  in- 
tention! of  the  Lacedaeiooniiinc,  promising  at  the 
lame  time  to  obtain  peace  witboat  the  neceetity  of 
^ving  hoab^i,  w  demdiahing  the  fintificadona, 
or  aunandenog  the  ahipa ;  white  he  held  ont  woe 
and  myiterioQi  hopes  besides  of  some  further 
ftTonr  to  be  obtained  frcan  the  enemy  by  his' 
neane.  His  oflbr,  after  anme  considenible  o{^>o- 
sition,  wu  Bcceptsd,  and  he  set  forth  on  his  mis- 
don,  determined  not  to  return  till  his  oountrymen 
shodd  be  ao  weak«ted  by  flunine  aa  to  be  ready 
to  assent  to  any  terms  that  might  ba  imposed  on 
them.  After  an  absence  accordingly  of  three 
monUis  in  the  I^icediiemonian  camp,  he  again  pie- 
•entad  himself  in  Athenst  and  dedand  that  Ly- 
nndar,  haTing  detained  him  ao  long,  had  at  length 
desired  him  to  go  to  Sparta  with  his  proposals,  aa 
he  himself  had  no  authority  to  settle  any  thing. 
To  Sparta  thenfore  the  traitor  was  sent,  with  nine 
colkagnes,  and  the  term*  which  they  brought  bach 
with  them,  and  which  the  Atheniiuii  bad  now 
no  allematire  but  to  accept,  were  such  as  to  lay 
their  country  prostrate  at  the  feet  of  Laeedae- 
nwn  (Xen.  AUL  iL  2.  Sl  16,  &c^t  Lya-  «•  Erat. 
|kl36,ii.i«^.pp.IS0,131;  PhitV.14).  In 
the  fbllowing  year,  B.  c  404,  Theramenee  took  the 
foremast  part  in  obtaining  the  decree  of  the  as- 
sembly (or  the  destruction  of  the  old  constitution 
and  the  establishment  of  the  Thir^,  in  the  num- 
ber of  whom  ha  was  himself  incloded.  The 
measure  indeed  was  not  carried  without  opposition, 
bet  this  was  overborne  by  the  threats  of  Lysander, 
whose  presence  Themmenes  had  taken  care  to 
secure.  The  whole  transaction  is  grossly  mis- 
repreeented  by  Diodorus,  who,  choosing  to  be  the 
^UMgyrist  of  Thersmenes,  informs  as  that  he  pro- 
tested agsinit  the  innovation  in  the  government, 
but  was  obliged  to  give  way  to  the  menncM  of 
Lysander,  and  that  the  people  then  elected  him 
one  of  the  Thirty,  in  the  hope  that  he  would 
check  the  violence  of  his  colleagues  (Xen.  Hell,  ii; 
S.  H  ]>  3 ;  Lya.  c  EraL  pp.  126,  127,  c  Agor. 
p.  131  I  Pint  I^.  15  i  Diod.  zir.  3,  4).  As  a 
inatlar  of  &ct,  indeed,  he  did  endeavour  to  do  so ; 
for,  if  not  virtuous  enough  to  abhor  the  reign  of 
tenor  which  the^  introduced,  he  hud  sufficient 
sagacity  to  perceive  that  their  volence  would  be 
Iktal  to  the  pennanence  of  their  power.  His  re- 
n'onatrances,  however,  and  his  opposition  to  their 
tymiyiical  proceedings  had  no  enect  in  restraining 
them,  bat  only  induced  the  desire  to  rid  themselves 
of  so  troublesome  an  associate,  whose  formc-r  con- 
duct moreover  had  shown  that  no  political  party 
(ould  depend  on  him,  and  who  had  enmcd,  by  his 
primming,  the  nickname  of  KifSofwoi, — a  boot 
yrhieh  might  be  worn  on  ^er  foot,     lie  war 


thnefere  accused  by  Critias  befine  the  cooitefl  am  ■ 
traitor,  and  an  enemy  of  the  oligarchy,  and  when 
his  nominal  judges,  fisvourafaly  irapraaaed  by  hi^ 
able  defenee,  ezhilMted  an  evident  dispositioii  to 
acquit  him,  CritiBa  intmdnced  into  the  dmoabar  a 
n amber  of  men  armed  with  daggera,  and  dedan-d 
that,  as  all  who  were  not  indaded  in  the  privilegied 
Three  Thousand  might  be  put  to  death  by  the  toie 
authority  of  the  Thirty,  he  itnick  the  nwne  of 
Thenunenea  ont  of  that  list,  and  condemned  bini 
with  the  consent  of  all  hu  colleagues.  Tbouiene* 
then  railed  to  the  altar,  whieh  stood  in  the  enandl- 
chraber,  bnt  waa  dragged  from  it  and  carried  otf 
to  execation.   When  he  had  drunk  the  hemlock, 
he  dashed  out  the  last  drops  from  the  cap  as  if  be 
were  playing  the  game  of  the  fUvTafos,  exdains- 
ing^  *'  This  to  the  health     the  lovely  CritiM !  " 
Diodorus  tells  as  that  Thecamenes  waa  a  diaciple 
of  Socratea,  and  that  the  littw  atnm  to  pmat 
the  eleven  from  dn^j^  hfan  away  (o  death, 
which  seems  to  be  merely  a  different  version  of  th" 
story  in  the  Pseudo-Plntarch  ( Vit.  X.  Or.  fmxr.  ad 
intU),  that  Imxraia,  who  was  a  pupil  of  Them- 
menes in  rhetoric,  was  the  only  person  who  atood 
up  to  help  him  in  hu  extremity,  and  desiated  oulr 
on  Theramene*  saying  that  it  would  increase  bi> 
distress,  should  any  of  his  friends  involve  them- 
selves in  his  calamity.  Both  Xenophon  and  Cicero 
express  their  admiration  of  the  equanimiQr  which 
he  diq^yed  in  his  fa»t  hoar ;  bat  siu«1t  such  a 
fiMling  ia  ndly  cat  of  place  when  directed  to  ntch 
a  man.   (Xen.  HnU,  lu  3 ;  Diod.  xiv.  4,  fi  ;  Cic 
7k«.  Qaaeit.  I  40  {  Arist.  Ram.  Ml,  965 — 961)  ; 
Suid.  I.  o.  9TfpatUvi\t ;  VaL  Max.  iiL  2.  Ext.  6  ; 
Hinrichs,  da  TAeratn.  Oril-  et  Tinugb,  nbru  et  im- 
gemo.)  [K.  E.j 

TUERAPNE  (eqtdvrq),  a  daughter  of  Lelex 
and  Pnidia,fitom  which  the  town  of  Thempne  in 
Laoonia  derived  iu  name.  (Pans.  iii.  19.  S  9  j 
Schol.  ad  Enrip.  OmL  615.)  [L.  S-j 

THERAS  (diipat),  a  son  or  Antesioo,  gnnd* 
son  of  Tisamenos,  who  led  Lacedaemoniaas  and 
Minyans  of  Lemnos  (i.  e.  desceiidiuits  of  the  Aign- 
nauu  by  Lemoian  women)  from  Sparta  to  tbr 
islud  ^  Then,  whidi  had  before  been  odkd 
CaUiito,  hot  was  now  named  after  him  Then. 
(Herod,  iv.  147;  PMis.  iiL  I.  8  6,  ir.  S.  $  3,  viL  2. 
S  2  i  ApoUon.  Bhod.  iv.  1764  i  SchoL  ad  fimd. 
PgA,  iv.  88.)  [L.  S.J 

THE'KICLES  (etifxKXnO  wa^  aocording  to 
Athenaeus  (xl  pp.  470—472),  Luciaa  {iMapJL  7), 
Pliny  (H.  N.  xn.  40.  s.  76),  and  the  lexiog^pbws 
{Eiym.  Moff^  Said.,  9«mxAsio*'),  a  Cecinthian 
potter,  whose  works  obtained  rach  celebrity  th.it 
they  became  known  thmuffhout  Greece  by  the 
name  of  BqpbcXcut  (sc.  woW^)  or  KiKunt  9tipt- 
mXtUu  (or  -01 ),  and  these  names  were  applied  not 
only  to  cups  of  earthenware,  but  also  to  thoae  of 
wood,  glan,  gold,  and  silveit  Athenaeoa  qooiea 
numerous  passages  from  the  Athenian  oooie  poets, 
in  which  these  *'  Therideian  woiks"  are  men- 
tioned ;  and  these,  with  the  other  testimonies  on 
the  subject,  have  been  most  ehiborately  discussed 
by  Bentley,  in  fail  DumtOiam  on  Pkilarh,  and 
by  Wek'ker,  k  the  AkansAlei  3f hsbmn  for  1839. 
vol  vL  pp.  404,  foil.  These  two  great  sdolara. 
however,  come  to  widely  different  reaalta,  thi- 
former  fixing  the  date  of  Thericles  at  the  time  uf 
Aristophanes ;  the  latter  denying  the  existence  of 
Thericlea  altogether,  and  contending  that  the  iiarae 
of  the!e  vaaes  is  a  descriptive  one,  derived  fion 
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tTie  fignna  of  uiinula  (SHipia.)  with  which  ihcy 
wen  mdorned:  vases  thus  decanted  ue  frequeiitlr 
referred  to  hj  ancient  Mtbor*,  and  numennu  ape- 
ciimns  of  tbem  turn  been  diaeomed.  It  it  quite 
impoMiW*.  within  the  limits  of  thii  utiele,  to  ttat* 
fven  the  leading  argutnenU  on  the  two  sides  of 
the  question ;  and  no  opinion  ought  to  be  expressed 
ttpoii  it  without  a  pretty  foil  statement  of  the  rea- 
sons for  tile  Gondiisions  come  to.  We  must,  there- 
fore, be  content  to  leftr  TMdera,  who  are  curious  in 
iiuch  anhaeological  minutiae,  to  the  treatises  above 
mentioned,  only  adding  on  important  observation 
made  by  another  great  scholar  iipon  Welcker's 
nrguments —  *  Wekkuni  iis  usos  est  argusientis, 
gua«,  ut  nibi  qutdem  videtur,  kbefactari  pouont 
tnntum  non  omnia.**  (Mrinek«,  Any.  Com.  GrMo. 
vol.  iii.p.21il.)  [P.S.] 

THERIVACHUS  (Bnpt/utxot),  was  the  Spar- 
tan hannost  at  Methymna  in  Lesbos,  when  the 
city  was  attacked  by  Thiasybulas,  the  Athenian, 
in  B.  c.  390.  TherimachoB.  gave  battie  to  the 
enemy,  and  was  defeated  and  sUiik  Tfaew  events 
•re  phced  by  Diodonu  in  b.  a  392.  (Xen.  JJeU, 
V.  8.  M  28,  29 ;  Diod.  ziv.  94.)  [K  E.] 

THERI'MACHUS,  a  painter  and  sutuary, 
floorished  at  01. 107,  b.  c  S52,  with  Bcbion,  who 
also  practised  both  arte.  No  works  of  his  are 
mentioned.  (Flin.  H.  If.  zzxiv.  8.  s,  19,  xxxv. 
10.  s.  96.  §9.)  [P.  S.] 

THERMUS,  HINU'CIUS.  1.  Q.  MiHtratra 
Q.  r.  L.  K  Thbbmus  (Puti  6qMt),  served  under 
Scipio  as  tribunus  nilitun  in  the  war  against  Han- 
nibal in  Africa  inB.  c.  202,  was  tribune  of  the  plebs 
KC.  201,  cnruie  aedile  B.c  197,  and  in  the  tame 
year  was  appointed  one  of  the  triumviri  for  found- 
ing six  colonies  on  the  coast  of  Italy  (Appian,  Ptm, 
36,  44  i  Ur.  xxx.  40^  xxdi.  27,  29.  xxzir.  45). 
In  the  fbllowiDg  year,  &a  198,  he  was  praetor, 
and  received  the  province  of  Nearer  Spain,  where 
tie  carried  on  the  war  with  great  success,  and  re- 
ceived in  consequence  the  honour  of  a  triumph  on 
his  return  to  Rome  in  b.  c  196  (Liv.  xxxiii.  24, 
26,  44,  xxziv.  10  ;  Appian,  Hiip.  39).  In  B.  a 
1 93  he  was  conanl  with  L.  Cornelius  Meruln.  He 
obtained  Lignria  as  his  province,  where  a  for- 
midable insurrection  had  just  broken  ouL  He 
iniide  Pisae  his  head-quartert,  and  carried  on  the 
war  with  vlgonr ;  bat  in  consequence  of  hia  in- 
feiiority  to  uw  anemT  in  tnimbm,  be  waa  obliged 
to  remnia  no  tlie  defensive  and  waa  twice  in 
great  peril  during  the  campai^  In  the  follow- 
ing year  &a  192,  his  impeniua  was  prolonged, 
and  he  received  additional  troopi,  by  means  of 
wliich  he  was  able  to  assume  the  offensive,  and  to 
giiin  a  deciuve  victory  over  the  Ligurians.  Next 
year  his  imperinm  was  again  prolonged,  and  he 
flgitin  gained  a  victory  ovh  the  Lignrianst  who  had 
made  an  nnezpected  attack  upon  his  camp  in  the 
iilu'ht.  He  returned  to  Rome  in  &c.  190.  and 
■Lied  for  a  triumph,  but  it  waa  refused  hitn,  chiefly 
through  the  influence  of  M.  Cato,  who  delivered 
nil  t)ie  occasion  his  two  onUions  intitied  De  decern 
//uwMi&HS  and  De  _fiilta  PugioM.  Cato  accused  him 
of  having  unjustly  pat  to  death  ten  freemen  in  his 
I'Tovince,  and  of  having  in  hia  petition  for  the 
triumph  invented  many  fidse  batdci,  and  exag- 
It^mled  the  number  of  the  enemy  that  had  been 
slain  (Uv.  xxxiv.  54,  55,  xxzv.  3,  II,  20,  21, 
xuvi.  S8,  zxxviii.  46  ;  OdU  x.  S,  xiit.  24  ;  Meyer, 
Oraiuwm  Rommmnm  fh^maOOt  pp.  40 — 44, 
Sdod.).  There  was  also  an  oration  of  Cato  intitied 


De  nat  Virtel3mM  amtra  Thermtm,  which  is  cited 
by  Festttt  (pp.  182,  234),  and  other  grammarians. 
Meyer  {Iliui.  p.  45,  (oil.)  supposes  that  Cato  ac- 
cused Thermos  m  b.c.  189,  and  that  this  oration 
was  spoken  in  this  year ;  bnt  this  is  improbable, 
as  we  know  that  Thermus  served  under  Scipin 
Asiaticui  in  this  year  in  the  war  against  Antiochus. 
He  and  his  brother  Lucius  were  sent  by  Scipio  to 
receive  the  oath  of  Antiochus  to  the  treaty  which 
was  concluded  at  the  end  of  the  war.  In  the 
course  of  the  same  year  be  was  nominated  by  the 
senate  one  of  the  ten  commistionen  to  settle  the 
a&irs  of  Asia.  He  was  killed  in  the  following 
year,  b.c  188,  while  fighting  under  Cn.  Manlius 
Vnlao  against  the  Thiaciana.  (Appian,  Sjfr.  S9  ; 
Po^b.  xxiL  26 ;  Liv.  xxxvii.  55,  xxxviii.  4 1, 46.) 

2.  Ik  HiNuaiK  TuBRMUS,  brother  of  the  pre- 
ceding, served  under  Scipio  Asiaticns,  and  along 
with  his  brother  received  the  oath  of  Antiodm*  to 
the  treaty  concluded  in  B.C.  189.  In  B.  c.  178  he 
served  as  legatus  under  the  consul  A.  Manlius 
Vulso,  iu  Istria.  (Polyb.  zxii  26  ;  Liv.  zli.  8.) 
'  3.  MiNOciDB  Thbmiiii,  accompanied  the  con* 
anl  L.  Valerius  Flaccus  into  Asia,  in  bl  a  86,  and 
waa  there  left  by  him  in  command  of  the  tnmpa 
in  the  following  year.  He  waa^  howevor,  deprived 
of  the  command  by  Fimbria  shortly  afterwards. 
(Appian,  Miihr.  62 ;  Dion  Cass.  J^rofftn.  129,  p. 
62.  31,  ed.  Reimnr.) 

4.  M.  MiNuciua  TRssiitn,  propfaetor  in  &  a 
81,  accompanied  L.  Mniena,  Sulla's  legate,  into 
Asia.  Thermus  was  engaged  in  the  siege  of  My- 
tilene,  and  it  waa  under  oim  that  Julius  Caesar 
served  his  first  campaign,  and  gained  his  first 
laniels  (Suet  Can.  2).  [Caxsar,  p.  539,  h.]. 
This  Thermus  has  frequentiy  been  QDnfoonded 
with  No.  3 ;  bnt  it  moat  ba  observed  that  they 
ware  fn  Aaia  at  diifBrent  times,  and  moreover  that 
No.  3  muat  have  been  an  adherent  of  Marina, 
while  No.  4  belonged  to  Sulla's  party,  (Comp. 
Drumann,  Getdi^  Roms,  vol.  iii.  p.  132,  note 
96.) 

5.  A.  MiNUci(7R  Thxriiub,  waa  twice  defended 
by  Cicero  in  b.  c.  69,  and  on  each  occaaion  wo^ 
quitted.  It  is  not  stated  of  what  crime  he  was 
accused.  (Cic  pro  Fltux.  39 ;  comp.  Drumann, 
GetdtiAU  RotM,  voL  v.  p.  619.)  Aa  Cicero  says 
that  the  acquittal  of  Thermus  caused  great  joy 
among  tiie  Roman  pei^ile,  we  may  conclude  that 
lie  had  previously  fillM  acaae  public  offlcev  and 
thus  he  may  be  the  same  as  tne  Thermos  who, 
when  eorator  viae  Flaminiae,  sued  for  tiie  consnl- 
ship  in  B.  c.  65.    (Cic  ad  AtL  i.  1.) 

6.  Q.  MiNVcius  Thirmus,  was  propraetor  b.c 
51  and  50  in  Asia,  where  he  received  many  letters 
frmn  Cicero,  who  praisea  hia  administration  of  the 
province  (aif  Fum.  nii.  53 — 57,  comp.  orf  AtL  v. 
13,  20,  21.  §  14,  vi.  1.  §  13).  On  the  bieakmg 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  tlic  side  of  Pom- 
pey,  and  was  sent  with  five  cohorts  to  occupy 
Iguvium  ;  but  on  the  approach  of  Curio  with  three 
cohorts,  he  fled  from  the  town.  In  b.  c.  43  he  waa 
sent  hj  H.  Le^us  aa  ambaaaador  to  Sex.  Pns- 
peins.  He  appears  afterwards  to  have  followed  the 
fortunes  of  Sex.  Pompeius,  for  he  is  mentioned 
among  the  distinguished  adherenta  of  Pompeius, 
who  deaerted  the  latter  in  b.  c  35,  and  went 
over  to  Antoniui.  (Caea.  A.  C  i.  12  ;  Cic  ad  Att, 
viL  18,  PUL  xiiL  6  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  v.  139.) 

7.  MiNucitm  Tubrhit^  was  a  friend  of 
janns,  and  on  tha  tall  of  tiie  hut^  was  put  U 
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d«Uh  by  Tiberiai  in  a.  D.  SDL  (Ta&  Anm.  vi. 
7.) 

8.  MiNUcitrs  TmnHirH,  a  mBn  of  pnutorun 
nnk,  was  nujiSced  b;  Nrro  in  a.  d.  66,  to  the 
Iintnd  of  'ngdlinu.    (Titc  Jim.  xvl  20.) 

The  fonoiring  coin  <i  the  Minucia  gens  hu  on 
the  obrcne  a  woman^  head,  and  on  the  revetaa 
two  men  fi^tiD^  over  a  tiiird  who  hu  (alien.  The 
legend,  which  n  partly  efieed  in  the  ipecunen 
f^red  below,  ii  a>  therm,  h.  f.  The  subject  of 
the  revene  evidently  refen  to  the  pieeervfttion  of 
the  tite  of  a  Roman  citimi  in  battle ;  and  hence 
h  haa  been  eonjectared  with  wme  probability  that 
thia  cmn  may  have  been  itnick  the  wn  of  H. 
Tfaemiu  [No.  4],  in  order  to  coninwDiontte  the 
ininthful  exploit  of  Caeiar,  who  laved  tlie  life  of  a 
RooNn  dUaen  while  fighting  under  Tbcrmiuk 


COIN  OF  q.  MINUCIUa  THXHHUS. 

THERO  (Biip^).  I.  The  iitirK  of  Area,  ttom 
whom  be  waa  believed  to  have  received  the  but- 
name  of  Tbereitai,  though  Panmniaa  thinlu  that 
this  name  arose  from  the  fieroeneis  of  the  god.  A 
flaoctuaiy  of  Ares  TberaitaB  stood  on  ua  road 
from  Sparta  to  Tbetapna.  with  a  statoe  whidi  the 
Dioscuri  weVe  said  to  have  btoagbt  from  Colchis. 
(Pftns.iill9.  I  8.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Phylas,  became  by  Apollo  the 
mother  of  Chaeron.  (Paua.  ix.  40.  g  3.)  [L.  S.] 

THERON  (Biiptf),  tyrant  of  Agrigentum  "in 
Sicily,  was  the  ion  of  Aenesidemni,  and  descended 
Iram  one  of  the  most  illustrious  families  in  hit  na- 
tive dty.  According  to  Pindar,  they  tntced  their 
descent  from  Cadnmt,  but  his  more  immediate  an- 
cestors were  Rhodiana  who  had  been  among  the 
•olonisti  that  fcanded  Oela ;  and  his  neat  nand- 
father  Tdemachus  had  distinguished  himsMt  as  a 
leader  of  the  revolution  which  overtlirew  the  power 
of  Pbalarii.  (Find.  Ot.  ii.  iii. ;  and  Schol.  ad  loc) 
It  is  therefore  certain  that  Theron  inherited  a 
leading  pUce  among  his  countrymen  of  Agrigen- 
tain,  bat  «F  the  steps  by  which  he  rose  to  the 
oovereiga  power  we  have  no  Aecurate  information. 
Polyaenna  indeed  tells  ns  (vL  61),  that  having 
been  appointed  by  the  state  to  superintend  the 
erection  of  some  extennve  pnblic  buildings,  he  ap- 
plied the  money  furnished  tiim  for  this  purpose  to 
his  own  objects;  and  raited  a  body  of  mercenary 
guards,  nhoee  atsistanee  be  established  himself 
on  the  throna.  Whatever  credit  be  dne  to  this 
story,  we  team  that  he  bad  asaunied  the  govem- 
nent  of  his  native  city  as  early  aa  a  c  488,  and 
retained  it  from  that  time,  without  interruption, 
till  liis  death.  (Diod.  xi.  53.)  It  is  probably  to 
the  early  period  of  hit  rule  that  we  may  refer 
the  attempt  of  bit  kinsmen  Capys  and  Hippocrates 
to  overthrow  his  power,  which  was  frustiated  by 
their  defeat  at  the  river  HimenL  (SchoL  ad  Pind. 
CM.ii.  173.)  The  next  event  of  which  we  find 
nention  is  his  expulsion  of  Terillus  from  Himera 
I^TsaitLUa],  which  took  pbice  probably  as  eariv 


atB.c.  482.  (Herod,  vii.  165.)  WUle  b«  I17  tba 
means  united  Himera  to  kis  own  doaninioaa,  ud 
thus  ruled  over  two  of  the  most  powerfnl  cities  of 
Sicily,  he  was  in  close  alliance  with  Gdon,  rnUr 
of  Syracuse  and  Oela,  to  whom  be  bad  given  bis 
daugbur  Demarete  in  marriue.  (Sdwd.  mi  Pind. 
OLIf.  i*iL)   Their  combinea  strength  waa  eoon 
called  forth  to  resist  the  formidable  Carthaginaii 
annament  under  Hamilcar  which  landed  in  Stctir 
in  B.  c.  480,  with  the  professed  object  of  rMionnjj 
Terillus.    Theron  himself  had  occnpied  Himen 
with  a  large  force,  but  terrified  at  the  magiiitodc 
of  the  Carthaginian  amy,  ba  atiat  kima^  up 
within  the  walls  of  the  city,  and  sent  to  Geloa  for 
askistanee.    In  the  great  victory  whidi  followed, 
the  Sytacusan  king  appears  to  have  borne  by  fu 
the  greatest  part  [Gklon J ;  but  Theron  dmved  a 
large  share  of  its  advantages,  and  was  not  ooly  left 
in  undisputed  pottestion  of  Himen,  but  recnved 
so  large  a  number  of  prisoners  aa  his  shmra  of  tbe 
spoil,  that  by  employing  these  in  public  works  at 
Agrigentum,  ha  raised  that  city  ta  an  nnprece- 
dented  state  of  grandeur  and  magniScanecL  (IHad. 
xi.  20—25.) 

His  friendly  relationa  with  Syracuse  continned 
unaltered  until  the  death  of  Oelon,  B.  c.  478 :  but 
on  that  event  the  disputes  between  Hieron  and  his 
brother  Ptdyzelus  brought  about  a  rupture  betwcot 
the  former  and  Theron.    Polyaelua  had  marriMl 
Demarete,  the  widow  of  Gdon,  and  thus  uicwd^ 
to  the  connection  of  the  latter  with  the  Agrigenttne 
prince:  in  addition  to  which  it  anpears  that  Thmm 
himself  was  married  to  a  daogtiter  of  Pa>I jaelas : 
hence  when  the  latter  was  driven  into  exile  bj  the 
jeatooqr  and  intrigues  of  Hiwon  (Polyxilvs],  ha 
naturally  songht  refuge  at  the  court  of  Tberon. 
That  monarch  espoused  his  cause,  and  raised  an 
army  for  the  purpose  of  reinstating  him,  but  boati> 
lities  were  prevented,  and  a  peace  concluded  be- 
tween the  two  sovereigns.    According  to  Timaeaa, 
thii  was  efibcted  by  the  mediatioD  of  Simmidea, 
who  prevailed  on  Theron  to  give  his  rister  in  mar- 
riage to  Hieron.  Diodorus,  on  the  contrary,  telalee 
that  the  eitiiens  of  Himera,  who  were  oppressed 
by  the  aovemroent  of  Thrasydaeua,  the  b<»  «f 
ThtroQ,  navbg  made  overtures  for  ■"'■*"*nt  t» 
Hiermi,  the  latter  betrayed  their  ai^tcatjan  to 
Theron,  and  induced  bim  in  retom  for  this  benefit 
to  abandon  the  cause  of  hit  brother  Poiywluai  (Ti~ 
mneus  op.  S<Aoi.  ad  PmL  01  ii  1,  29,  57 ;  Diod. 
xi.  48.)    Theron  had  been  much  alarmed  at  the 
threatened  revolt  of  Himera,  and  he  now  proceeded 
to  establish  his  power  in  that  city  by  the  greatest 
severities  against  the  disafiaeted  party,  many  of 
whom  he  put  to  death,  while  he  drove  others  into 
banishment    Having  thnt  gradually  thinned  the 
population  of  the  city,  he  repeophid  it  with  settlers 
from  all  quarters,  but  especially  of  Dorian  origin. 
(Diod.  xi.  48,  49.)   Tnta  this  poiod  Theron  ap- 
pears to  have  rugned  withont  dispate  ow  both 
Agrigentom  and  Uimeta  antU  hie  death  is  b.  c 
472:  and  notwithstanding  his  cruelties  towards 
the  Himeraeans,  he  is  praised  for  the  general  mild- 
ness and  equity  of  his  govemmoit.    It  is  certain 
that  Apigentnm  enjoyed  great  ^itsperity  under 
his  rule,  and  that  it  was  then  ndorned  not  only 
with  splendid  buildings,  bat  with  pnUic  works  eif 
a  more  useful  chaneter,  such  aa  Kservnn  and 
cnnduits  for  watn  oa  a  most  atupendoua  scale. 
(Diod.  XL  25.)    Like  his  contemporary  rulers  at 

Svracuse,  he  also  displaved  vausaAnut  towards 
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■RiiU  ud  po«ti,  ud  the  vktoriM  he  obtuned  at 
the  OlTinpfe  nnu  wcrt  inuDortaliwd  by  Pindar. 
ThopnoMtocthapoatan  oanfimwd  brtbenon 
inpartial  tertbMnr  of  XModom.   (Find.  01.  iL 

iii.  ;  Diod.  zL  S,  x.  Em.  Vtda.  p.  658.)  A  magni- 
ficent monument  waa  erected  to  him  in  the  neigh' 
bourbood  of  AorignitoiB,  at  wliicli  heroic  hononn 
'wen  pnd  to  Ui  menorr.  (Diod.  L  c  and  ziiL 
86.)  [E.  H.  R] 

THERON  (94pM*')t  «  Boeotian  atatuaiT,  who 
inado  the  ttaMie  of  the  (Myrapio  Tictor,  Qorgni  the 
•on  of  Eudetna,  a  Meiienian.  (Pana.  tL  14.  §  & 
fcll.)  [P.  8.] 

THEBSANDER  {QipataHp^s).  1.  A  ■<«  of 
Siayphna,  and  Cohec  of  Hiliaitoa  and  Corhhu. 
(Paah.ix.S4.SM 

2.  A  aoD  of  Aganiididaa,  and  the  &ihw  of 
Lathria  and  ,  at  Oparta.  (Pana.  iii.  16. 

§*.) 

&  A  aoQ  of  P<dyDeiGea  and  Aigeia,  and  one  of 
tha  Epigeni ;  be  wa»  named  to  Demonmaa,  by 
■whom  M  beMnw  tha  Etthw  of  TiiaiiHaBa,  After 
Iia*itig  baas  mada  king  of  Theboa,  he  west  with 
Agamemnon  to  Tny,  and  waa  ihun  in  that  expe- 
dition by  Tdepbna.  Hia  tomb  waa  ahown  at 
Klaea  in  Myiia,  and  ncrifioea  were  oflwed  to  him 
them  (Pauk  iiL  15.  §4,  rii.  3.  §  1,  ix.  5.  $  7,  x. 
10.  §3 ;  Sebol.  ad  Pmd.  OLU.76i  Diet.  Crat. 
ii.3|  H«od.ir.U7)Apdlad.liL7.|3.)  Virnl 
(Am.  IL  361)  amnaamtea  Thenander  aaHHig  the 
Oreeka  eonoealed  in  the  wooden  hone.  Homer 
doea  not  mention  him.  [L.  S.] 

THERSI'TES  (ec^fr^s^a  eon  of  Agriua,  the 
moat  ugly  and  moat  impudent  talker  among  the 
Ofeeka  at  Troy.  Once,  when  ha  had  apoken  in 
the  aaaambly  in  an  oabecoming  muuwr  againrt 
jtpmfMii^oij  be  waa  thailiaad  by  Oilj laiiiii. 
(ifwru^rS  212,  Ac  i  Apollod.  L  8.  § 6.)  Ae- 
cording  to  the  latw  poeta  be  pulled  the  eye*  ont  of 
the  dead  body  of  Pentheaileia,  the  qaeen  of  the 
AmazQni,  who  had  been  killed  by  Achillea,  and 
alao  calnmniated  Achillea,  for  which,  howoTer,  the 
latter  alew  him.  (Tnta.  ad  Lyeopk.  899.)  In  the 
Leache  of  Delphi  he  waa  lepreaented  by  Polygno- 
tna  in  the  act  of  playing  at  dice  with  Palom^ea. 
(Pana.  X.3L  §  1 ;  Soph.  Pi^iid.U2.)    [L.  S.] 

THESEUS  (eqrc^),  the  great  legendary 
hero  of  Attiea,  ia  one  of  thoae  mjtiwkigiaal  pai^ 
aooagee,  whooe  legenda  it  la  by  no  maana  eaay  to 
diaeniai^e,  and  repreeent  )h  Uieir  ordinal  ahape. 
The  later  belief  of  the  AUieniana,  adopted  and 
atrengthened  by  writer»  of  anthority,  repreaented 
him  aa  a  Teiy  mncfa  mote  hiatorical  peraon  than  he 
really  waa ;  and,  in  oonaeqnenee,  ^  rationaliatic 
nythologiata  took  coniideniUa  puna  to  diaw  up  a 
nanatiTe  of  hit  lift  in  which  the  aapematiual 
ahoald  be  kept  aa  mncb  aa  poanble  in  the  back 
ground,  and  the  character  in  which  the  Athenian* 
iored  to  regard  him,  aa  the  founder  of  Attic 
nationaK^,  be  exhibited  in  aa  prmninent  a  light  aa 
tbe  received  tiaditiona  allowed.  Thu  waa  arow- 
ediy  the  method  upon  which  Plntnrdi  pfooaeded. 

AecDtding  to  the  omnmimly  reeehed  tnulitiona 
Theseus  waa  the  son  of  A^ena,  king  of  Athena, 
and  Aethra,  the  daoghter  of  Pitthens,  king  of 
Troeaen  [AKCioa].  Other  legends,  howeTer,nmn- 
tained  their  ground,  which  represented  him  aa  the 
aon  of  Poaoidon  by  Aethra.  (PluL  Tkn.  6  ;  Diod. 

iv.  ft9 ;  Paaa.  L  17-  9  3 1  eontp.  Aitbra.)  When 
An  readied  Bwtnrity,  Theaeua,  by  hia  mother^  di- 
feenan^  look  tbe  aword  and  aandals,  the  tokana 
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which  bad  been  left  by  Aegeaa,  and  proceeded 
to  Athena.  Eager  to  emulate  Hercules,  he  west 
by  land,  diaplaying  hia  pnweaa  by  deatroy^ 
ing  tba  robbwa  and  monatwta  that  infeated  tna 
country.  Periphetes,  Sinie,  Phaea  the  Crom- 
myonian  sow,  Sciron,  Cercyon,  and  Pfocnutea  fell 
befon  the  inmdble  hero.  ArtiTod  at  Cephisni, 
he  was  purified  by  the  Phytalidae.  At  Athens  he 
was  immediately  recognised  by  Medea,  who  hud  a 
plot  for  poieoaing  him  at  a  banquet  to  whidi  ba 
was  inrited.  By  neana  of  tbe  awoid  which  ha 
eanied,  TheaeuawaareoogoisedbyAegenB,ac]uiow- 
ledged  aa  hia  son,  and  declared  his  ancceasor.  The 
aona  of  Pallaa,  thus  disai^iointed  in  their  hopea  of 
anaeeading  to  the  throne,  attempted  to  eecnia  the 
anccaasion  by  violence,  and  declared  war;  bat, 
being  betrayed  by  the  herald  Leoa,  woe  deatrojed. 
The  capture  of  the  Matathonian  ball  was  tbe  next 
exploit  of  Theaena  [cMnp.  HkalbJ.  It  waa  thia 
same  enterprise  in  whicn  Androgeoa,  the  aon  of 
MinoB,  bad  periabed.  When  tbe  oecaaion  returned 
on  whidi  the  AtbMtiaita  had  to  aend  to  Minoa 
tiidr  tribute  of  aeven  jrmths  and  aeven  roaidaaa, 
Theaeua  vdontarily  offered  himself  aa  one  of  the 
youths,  with  the  design  of  slaying  the  Minolani; 
or  perishing  in  the  attempL  When  they  arrived 
at  Crete,  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  Minoa,  became 
enamoured  of  Theaena.  and  |Hovided  him  with  a 
sword  with  which  ba  dew  tha  Minotaur,  and  a 
cine  of  thread  "bj  which  be  found  hia  way  oat  at 
the  labyrinth.  Havii^  effiicted  hia  object,  and 
rescued  tbe  band  of  victims,  Theeeus  set  sail,  car- 
rying off  Ariadn&  (For  tbe  variationa  in  the  atcvy, 
given  by  Cleidemva,  the  reader  ia  referred  to  Plut. 
Thct.  19.)  There  were  variona  aocounta  about 
Ariadne  [Ahiadnb],  hot  meat  of  thaai  lyoka  of 
Theaeoa  aa  having  attfaer  loat  or  Bbandoned 
Ariadne  on  the  island  of  Naxoa.  He  waa  mBorally 
believed  to  have  had  by  her  two  aona,  Oenopion 
and  Sta[Aylna  Aa  the  veatel  in  which  they  sailed 
approached  Attica,  they  neglected  to  hoiat  the  white 
sail,  which  waa  to  have  been  the  signal  that  the  ex- 
pedition had  had  a  proapennis  issue.  The  neglect 
led  to  the  death  «t  Aegens  [Asoaua].  A  veesal 
was  in  existence  up  to  the  tine  of  Demetrina  Pha- 
lereua,  which  it  waa  pretended  waa  the  very  abip 
ia  which  Tbeeeos  bad  sailed  to  Ci«teb  It  was  Ata 
vessel  which  was  sent  every  year  te  Deloa  with 
tbe  aacred  anveyo.  It  ia  wwtb  Doting,  that  al- 
though Homer  mentions  Ariadne  aa  havii^  baaa 
carried  off  by  Theeeua  from  Crete  (Od.  xi.  $21), 
he  aays  nothing  about  the  Minotaur.  All  that  part 
of  the  story  ia  probably  a  \Ma  addition.  The  ex- 
pedition to  Crcia  was  probably,  in  its  original 
form,  only  one  of  the  aaniBwhtf  nnmemia  amabny 
adventoea  of  Theaena,  aeveral  of  which  are  noticed 
by  Plutarch  (7%es.  29).  Soon  af^  be  landed, 
Theeeua  ia  said  to  have  instituted  the  faatinl 
termed  Oacbophoria  {I^i^iomuy  of  Antiqmiie$^  a.  p. 
Oaeiopkoria).  The  origin  of  the  Pyanepaia,  and 
the  reinstitntion  of  the  Isthmian  games,  waa  alaa 
ascribed  to  Theaena 

One  of  the  most  renowned  of  tha  advaBtnna  af 
Theaeua  waa  hia  expedidon  agunst  the  Amaaoiia. 
He  ia  aiud  to  have  assailed  them  before  they  had 
ncovered  from  the  attack  of  Hercules,  and  to  luiv« 
carried  off  their  queen  Anti<^.  Tha  Amaaona  bt 
their  turn  invaded  Attica,  and  penetrated  inta 
Athena  itaelf;  tha  final  battle  in  which  Tbeaaaa 
overcame  them  baring  been'  tvuAti  in  tbe  .vaif 
midataf  tbceUf.  Of^,|^(^^^4M 
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Plutarch  (TTia.  27)  finds  evidence  in  the  nnmea  nf 
the  localitiet  and  the  tombe  of  the  fallen  Amiuons. 
Cleidemna  pretended  even  to  point  out  die  precite 
poeidon  of  the  contwidiiv  fbrne  and  the  fluctu»- 
tinni  of  Oe  oombat.  (Compare  the  remarfcaUe  pna- 
mgp  of  AeKhyliu,  Bame*.  665.)  Bf  Antiope 
TheMU  WW.  taid  to  have  had  a  son  named  Hip- 
patytns  or  Demophoon,  and  after  her  death  to  have 
married  Phaedn  [Hifpolytds,  Phaedra].  The- 
wm  figures  in  almost  all  (be  ancient  heroic  nnder- 
takinga.  He  wni  one  4f  the  Argonauts  (the 
nnndirMikiii  of  the  sttempt  of  Medm  to  poison 
him  does  not  set-ni  to  have  been  noticed ) ;  he 
jMned  in  the  Calydonian  hnnt,  and  aided  Admatni 
in  recovering  the  bodies  of  those  slain  before 
Thebes.  .  He  contracted  a  elnse  friendship  with 
Peiritkon^and  aided  him  and  the  Ij4rithae  against 
tha  CanlwirB.  Aided  Peirithoas  ha  carried  off 
Helen  from  Sparta  while  she  was  quits  a  girl,  and 
plReed  her  at  Aphidnae  under  the  care  of  Aethra. 
In  letnin  he  assisted  Peirithoas  in  his  attempt  to 
mrry  off  Persephone  from  the  lower  world.  Pei- 
rithoas perished  in  the  enterprise,  and  Theseus  was 
kept  in  hard  durance  until  he  was  delivered  by 
Hemlec  Later  writers  endeavoured  to  turn  this 
legend  into  hiitorj  by  making  Peirithous  attempt 
to  carry  off  Core,  the  daughter  of  Aidoneus,  a  king 
"f  Uie  Molossians.  (Pint.  c.  31.)  Meantime  Cas- 
tnr  and  Pollux  invaded  Atdea,  and  carried  off 
HtUm  mi  Aethim,  Academua  having  infonned  the 
brothera  when  th^  were  to  be  Connd  [Acadi- 
mur],  Menestheus  also  endeavoured  to  indie  the 
people  atiainst  Theseus,  who  on  his  Rt«m  Gvand 
himself  nnable  to  re-establiih  his  authcunty,  and 
retired  to  Seyros,  where  he  met  with  a  Ueacherout 
deatk  at  the  bands  of  Lyeonedes.  The  departed 
hen  wu  believed  to  mva  nppeared  to  aid 
Atheniam  at  riw  b*ttl«  of  Marathon.  In  b.  c, 
469  a  skeleton  of  large  site  was  found  by  Cimon  in 
Sevros  [Cimon],  and  hronglit  to  Athens.  It  was 
hefieved  to  be  that  of  Theseus,  in  whose  honnnr  a 
temple  was  erected,  in  which  the  bones  were  depo- 
sited. A  oonsideiaUe  part  of  this  temple  still  re- 
mains, forming  one  of  toe  moit  fntuestfair;  monu- 
ments of  Athens.  A  featival  in  bonoar  of  Theseus 
WM  c^ebrated  on  the  eighth  day  of  each  month, 
rspecially  on  the  eighth  of  Pyanepsion.  Con- 
nected with  this  fsstival  were  two  others:  the 
( 'onnideia,  in  memory  of  Connidas,  the  guardian  of 
Theseus ;  and  the  Cybemesia,  having  reference  to 
his  voyage.  (Dial.  i/Antiq.  a.  v.  T^mnb.) 

There  can  be  little  question  that  Th«»ens  is  a 
purely  legeiidaiy  person sgr,  as  thoroughly  so  as 
nis  contempotary  Hefcules.  Nevertheless,  in  hiter 
tinea  the  Atheniioa  csune  to  regatd  him  as  the 
witbor  of  s  my  important  polidcal  rerolntion  in 
Attica.  Baf««  his  tina  Attica  had  been  bnAen 
«p  into  a  number  of  petty  independent  states  or 
townships  (twelve  is  the  number  generally  staled) 
acknowledging  no  head,  and  connected  only  by  a 
federal  union.  Theseus,  partly  through  persuasion, 
putly  by  farce,  abolished  the  •epniate  coancil 
chambers  and  govemmenta,  did  away  witii  all 
•epnmte  politicei  }inisdietimi,  and  erected  Athens 
into  the  capital  of  a  ringle  eommonweaUh.  The 
festival  «f  tfae  Synoeda  was  celebrated  in  oomaw- 
montiei)  of  this  change.  The  festival  which  was 
called  Atbenaea  was  now  reinstitoted  and  termed 
tbePtoadMnaea(ThttC7d.ii.I£).  Theseus  is  ttiid 
ta  ban  ettaUiahed  a  omatitntioiial  gownmeot, 
ncaining  in  his  swn'  baadi  mlj  wiiain  definha 
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powers  and  functions.  The  citiaens  f^erally  be 
is  said  to  have  distributed  into  the  three  i  lassi  i  of 
Rupatridae,  Oeomori,  and  Deminigi  (Pint.  Tin. 
24 — 7^).  That  this  eensoKdatien  took  place  aome 
time  or  other,  then  can  be  no  doobt.  Whether  i. 
was  accomplished  br  Theseus  is  another  qnearion. 
The  authority  «f  Thucydides  has  nsnaDy  beea 
allowed  to  settle  the  matlor.  Thucydides,  boverer. 
did  but  fallow  the  prevailing  oinnion  ef  hia  eonn- 
trymen  ;  and  if  hia  bdief  ranee  Tbeaevs  ta  the 
rank  of  an  Uatorieal  king;  it  maat  alas  make  tbe 
Trojan  war  a  matter  vi  history.  It  is  a  vain  task 
now  to  attempt  to  decide  whether  there  is  any 
historical  basis  for  the  accounts  of  Thesens  thsa 
were  handed  down,  and  still  mote  so  to  endeavour 
to  srpaiate  the  historical  from  the  legendary  in 
what  has  been  preserved.  The  Theseos  of  tbe 
Atheniant  waa  a  bara  who  faackt  ih«  AnaoosH, 
and  Blew  tbe  Mlnatanr,  and  camad  off  Hriaa.  A 
personage  who  should  be  nothing  more  than  a  wise 
king,  consolidating  the  Athenian  commoawcalth. 
however  poui&k  his  cxistenoo  might  be,  weold 
have  no  kiitorieal  mtlity.  It  baa  been  nrged  that 
we  have  no  ground  far  denying  the  personality  of 
Theseus.  In  matters  of  this  kind  the  qnestioa  u 
rather  "  Have  we  any  ground  for  affirming  it  ?  " 
And  for  this  we  find  nothing  but  the  belief  of  the 
Athenians.  The  connection  of  Thesvns  with 
Poseidon,  the  nationHl  deity  of  the  Ionic  tribes, 
in  various  ways  (the  name  Ambus  polnu  BaAq^ 
the  sanctunry  of  Poseidon),  hia  coming  fna  the 
Ionic  town  Troecen,  forcing  his  way  throngh  the 
Isthmus  into  Attica,  and  establishing  the  Istfamia 
as  an  Ionic  Panegyris,  rather  suggest  that  Tbeaens 
is,  at  least  in  pan,  the  mytholo^cal  repreaMitative 
of  an  Ionian  immigfation  into  Attica,  wbicb. 
adding  perimpa  to  the  atranglh  and  importaoee  of 
lonbm  KtUera  already  in  the  eoontiy,  m^t  easily 
have  led  to  that  polirical  aggregation  i£  Ae  diw 
jointed  denenta  of  the  state  which  is  assigned  to 
Theseos.  It  was  probaUy  from  the  relation  in 
which  faq  stood  to  Uw  Athenian  commonwealtb  «■ 
a  tntafs,  that  his  name  was  not  connected  with  any 
partienlar  phyla.  (Plat  Tkmam;  Died. JL  o-t  Onie, 
HnL  o/Onte§,  Td.  i.  p.  381,  Ac,  vaL  ii  ^  29, 
ToL  iii.  p.  91;  Waobnnth,  ffeUadieie  Alb^ 
thmmihm^  HO.  vol  i.  p.  351,  Ac,  1  128.  nl  it 
p.<88.)  (GP.  M.] 

THKSEUS  (»q»^),  a  Oiedc  histarian  of 
unknown  date,  wrote  the  lives  of  illustriwu  mtn 
(0Sot  if96fjtni)  in  five  books,  and  a  work  on 
Corinth  (Kopufuucd)  in  three  books,  in  which  he 
gave  an  account  of  ^e  ntablishraent  of  the  Isth- 
mian gfunes.  (Suidas,!.  v. ;  EtymoL  M.  s.  v.'A^*nf; 
Stobaeui^  KoHL  n.  67,  70 ;  Schot.  ad  £got/4r. 
644.) 

THESIIkCENES.  [Tlhihinhi] 

THE'SMIA  or  THESMCyPHOROS  <e«w/ua, 
SMTfio^dfHit),  that  is,  "  the  law-giver,"  a  somatw 
of  Demeter  and  Persephone,  in  honoorof  whom  the 
ThesmophortD  were  celebrated  at  Athena  in  the 
month  of  Pyanepsion  (Herod,  ii.  171,  li.  16 ; 
Aristoph.  2m8».  SOSX  and  to  whoia  Maolaaiina 
wen  alio  anetad  at  Megan,  Troeana,  PheneoR. 
and  other  places.  (Pans.  L  42.  §  7,  ii.  32: 1 7,  viiL 
16.  91,  ix-  16-  $  3.  X.  33,  in  fin.)  [L.  &] 

THESPEIA  (94trwia\  a  daughter  ot  Aavpus. 
from  whom  the  town  of  Thespiae  in  Boeotia  de- 
rived ito  name.  (Pant.  ix.  26.  8  i>)      [L-  S.1 

THESPIS  (94na).  I.  The  edebiatad  bthet 
vt  Gredi  tiagady,  baa  na  nmoant  hiM|K7  diaesn- 
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nected  baa  the  hiatory  of  liu  art,  and  it  b  there- 
fore coimdned  mattttmij  to  n|w»t  ben  what 
hM  aiTMdj  bem  ttaA  with  nlBciait  fiihwM  n- 
•pectinK  hbn,  under  Tueouu,  in  the  Dictiommy 
Ailiqvitiea. 

2.  Of  Tbebea,  a  i^yer  of  the  dtham,  whom 
LuchiQ  nwfltioiM  as  a  competitor  at  one  of  the 
mPHcal  emtatta  in  the  Pytlrian  gamea.  There  ii 
nothing  to  determine  hit  time.  (Lviuan.  adv.  In- 
docL  9,  ToL  iii.  p.  108.) 

The  echoliaat  on  a  pMuge  in  which  Ari*- 
tophanee  mentions  Thespit  (Fa?*.  14/0,  camp. 
Said.  $.  v.\  atatei  that  the  Theapii  here  meant  was 
the  cithanedie  muueiBiu  not  the  tragic  po«t ;  but 
Jleotley  muntmu  that  Ihia  ia  an  nror.  (Seeoml 
Dinen.  m  Piahrii,  p.  265,  or  p.  IdO,  ed.  1777.) 

3.  A  flute-player,  at  the  court  of  Ptolemy,  the 
aon  of  Lagos,  of  whom  noUttng  is  known  except 
the  litUa  aoegdota  ia  Ludaa.  {eroauA.  4,  vol.  i. 
^  JO.)  [P.  a] 

THE'SPIUS  (Biirwws),  a  mn  of  Erecthuus 
who,  according  to  some,  founded  the  town  of 
Thespiae  in  Boeotia.  (Pans.  ix.  26.  M  :  D>nl.  ir. 
29  ;  comp.  SchoL  ad  Horn.  fl.  \l  948  ;  Apollod.  iL 
7.  S  8.)  His  detcendanto  an  called  Tbespiades 
(Apdlod.  fL  4.  I  10  t  Senac.  Hen.  OA  869), 
which  name  is  also  givni  to  the  Mnsea.  (Ot.  Mel. 
r.  310.)  [L.  S.] 

THESSALONTOE  (BttriraAeWKii),  a  Mace- 
donian princess,  was  a  dan^ter  of  Philip,  son 
of  Amyntaa,  by  his  wife  or  concubine,  Njce- 
oipelis  ef  Pheiae.  (Athtn.  xiii.  p.  5i7*  c  ;  Pans. 
ir.7.8W 

Tbessaloiuce  eppean  to  have  been  bronoht 
up  by  her  stepmother  Olympiaa,  to  whose  for- 
tunes she  attached  herseV  when  the  latter  re- 
turned to  Macedonia  in  &  c.  31 7<  and  with  whom 
hht  iMik  nfuge  in  ^e  fortress  of  Pydna,  on  the 
■dTance  of  Caesandei;  (DiocL  xix.  S5 ;  Justin. 
xEt.  C)  TIm  Ul  irf  Pydna  tbnw  her  into  the 
power  af  CassmdsCf  who  embraced  the  opportoni^ 
to  oonncct  himself  with  the  ancient  royal  house  of 
Macedonia  by  marrying  her ;  and  be  appears  to 
hare  studioiuly  treated  her  with  the  respect  due 
to  her  illostiious  biith.  This  may  have  been  as 
much  owing  to  policy  as  to  af^tion :  but  the  mar 
riage  appears  to  have  been  a  prosperous  one ;  she 
beoune  the  mother  of  three  sons,  Philip,  Antipater, 
and  Alexander ;  and  her  hnabnnd  paid  her  the 
honour  of  conferring  her  name  upon  the  city  of 
The«alonioe,  which  he  founded  on  the  site  ef  the 
ancient  Theima,  and  wfaidi  eoon  became^  aa  it 
conynnea  down  to  the  present  day,  one  of  the  most 
wealthy  and  pc^olous  cities  of  Macedonia.  (Died, 
xix.  52 ;  Paus.  riil  7-  §  7 ;  Strab.  vii.  fr.  24, 
p.  81.  ed.  Kramer  ;  Steph.  Byz.  a.  e.  Scffo-oAofUq.) 
After  the  death  of  Casaander,  Ilieaaalonice  appears 
to  have  at  first  retuned  much  infinence  over  her 
sons,  but  at  length  Antipaur,  becoming  jealous  of  the 
superior  fitToor  which  ibe  showed  to  his  younger 
bi'other  Alexander,  barbarously  pot  his  mother  to 
death,  B.  c  296.  (Pans.  ix.  7.  S  3 ;  Died,  xxl 
Kk.  I/oetdL  p.  490.)  [E.  H.  B.1 

THG'SSALUS(e^<nraAiiO*  1-  AsmofHae- 
mon,  from  whom  Thcsaaly  was  beliaved  to  hare 
received  its  name.  (Stnb.  x.  p.443.) 

2.  A  son  of  Jason  and  Medeia,  and  the  aneestor 
nf  the  Tht^Iian  mce.  He  wna  educated  at  Co- 
nath,  and  afterwards  succeeded  Acaatos  on  the 
thnme  of  lelcns.  (Dnd.  It.  55.) 

&  A  lan  of  Ueiacles  and  Cbalciope,  wis  the 


fittberof  Pheidi[^s  and  Antiplius.  (Hnm, //,  ii. 
679;  Apollod.  ii.  7.  §8.)  (L.  8.1 

THE'SSALUS  (StoviiX^),  a  son  of  Peiristn- 
tns  by  Tioionasao.  [Pxihistratus,  pp^  172,  b, 
174.  tt.I 

THE'SSALUS  (BtvatAit),  an  eminent  tra;nc 
aetor,  in  the  time  of  Alexander  the  Onat,  whose 
especial  fitTonr  he  enjoyed,  and  wbem  he  aervrd 
twfure  his  accession  to  the  throne,  and  afterwHrd* 
accompanied  on  his  expedition  into  Aua.  (PIhL 
Aler.  10,  29;  Ath.  xii  p.  538;  Fabric  BOL 
Gmee.  vol  ii.  p.  325.)  [P.  S.] 

THE'SSALUS  (St4rvaX6t),  Uie  name  of  two 
pfayiicians !  — 

1.  A  son  of  Hippocrates,  brother  of  Dmcon  T., 
and  father  of  Oorgias*,  Hippocrates  III.  (Jo. 
Tsetxes,  CM.  vii.,  HiiiL  165,  in  Fabric  Bibl.  Or. 
vol.  xii.  p.  682,  ed.  vet.  j  Said.  <■  v.  'Iwovpctnif  ; 
Oalen.  CommaiL  i^H^poer.  "  Do  Humor.^  i.  I. 
ToL  xvl  p.  £),  and  Dracon  II.  (Stiid. «,«,  ApdKmp) 
He  lived  in  the  fifth  and  fourth  centuries  B.cand 
passed  some  of  his  time  at  the  court  ef  Arcbeians, 
king  of  Macedonm,  who  reigned  ii.r.  413 — 3!f9. 
(Oalen,  Gmmetit.  w  llippoer.  **  De  Nat.  Ham.""  i. 
prooem.  vol.  xv.  p.  12.)  He  was  one  of  the  found- 
ers of  the  sect  of  the  Dogmatici  (MoC  qf  AvL 
t.  V.  Dogmaiidyt  aiid  ia  aevetnl  times  highly 
praised  by  Oalen,  who  calls  him  the  most  eminent 
of  the  sons  of  Hippocmtrs  {CoMnmA.  m  H^ipoct. 
'*  Epid.  III.""  ii.  prooem.  vol.  xvii,  pL  i.  p^  579), 
and  wys  that  he  did  not  alter  sny  of  his  father's 
doctrines  {Cummad.  m  Hippoer.  Da  Nat  ffomj" 
i.  prooem.  vnl.  zv.  p.  I  '2).  It  ia  aupposed,  how^ 
ever,  that  in  perfonnitig  the  difflciilt  task  af  pre- 
paring some  of  the  writings  of  Hippocrates  for 
publication  after  his  death  he  made  some  additions 
of  his  own  (Onlen,  De  D^fftc.  Httpir,'  iiL  I,  vol. 
vii.  p.  890,  CiMmetU.  in  Hippoer.  "  De  Humor,'" 
i.  prooem.  vol.  xvi  p.  4 ;  Oomment.  m  ilippoar. 

ri.*  L  prooem.  voL  xviL  pL  i.  pL  706), 
which  WHO  sometimes  not  qufto  worthy  of  that 
honour.  (Pallad.  Sdut.  m  ffippoer.  -JS^pW.  VI.** 
p.  3,  ed.  Diets.)  He  was  also  supposed  by 
some  of  the  ancient  writers  to  be  the  author 
of  several  of  the  works  that  form  part  of  the 
Hippocra tic  Collection,  which  he  might  have  com- 
piled from  notes  left  by  bis  faUier ;  vis.  De 
Humoribus  "  (Oalen.  Omtmeid.  m  Hippuer.  **■  D» 
Ummor.*'  L  pntoem.  vol  xvL  p.  3 },  De  Ofllcina 
Medici"  (id.  GommmU  ht  Hippoer.  "Da  Qfie. 
Itfed.*  i.  fit  ^  sviik  pt  it.  666),  the  first  book 
of  Ae  ''Pmedictionea^  or  **  Pnrrhatica  **  (id. 
QmmenL  i»  ff^tpoer.  *■  PraedkL  /.**  ii  34,  vol. 
xvi.  p.  625),  and  the  second,  fourth,  fifth,  sixth, 
and  seventh  books  of  die  **  Epidemia,"  or  **  l>i 
Morfais  PopuLuibtts  "  (id.  De  Digle.  Mmpir.  n.  8, 
vol  vii.  p.  855)  ;  but  this  point  is  ooaaidered  by 
modem  critics  to  be  very  RDcertain.  Among  the 
Letters,  9u.  attributed  to  Hippoetalae,  there  is  ena 
which  profoaaes  to  be  sddieaaed  by  him  to  Thesm 
lus  (vol.  iii.  p.  822),  which  contain!  no  intMiml 
marks  of  a  spurious  origin,  but  which  is  perlnps 
liardly  likely  tobe  authentic  if  all  the  other  pieces  are 
apocryphal.  Then  is  also  an  oration,  ttptctivriMot 
<Tol.  iiu  p.  881),  supposed  to  be  spoken  by  Tbessa- 

"  So  it  is  stated  by  UaibMniua  {Cmmmt.  m 
//^ppner.  "t/af^r,"  p,7)  andotber  modem  authors, 
but  the  Writer  has  hitherto  been  nimble  to  find  any 
ancient  author  who  ai^  that  Theasalns  had  a  son 
named  Oorgiaau 
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lu  to  llw  Attuntaiu,  in  wfaidi  be  implom  tlitm 
not  to  oostinna  the  war  wgtiott  Cot,  hia  iwtiTo 
oountry ;  bat  thU  ii  undoabtedtT  ■purioui  (see 
LtttrA  Oewrm  J'H^tpoer.  vol  l  p.  482).  The 
opita|A  Thnnltti  ii  praHrved  ia  the  Greek 
AnthidegT'.  (viL  135*  ed.  Taudm.)  Hu  mote 
MOBta  in  MTenl  other  pwHigte  of  Q^en'h  writiim 
bat  cUefir  in  nfimnea  to  the  wtbonliip  of  ta» 
diflbent  booki  **  De  Morlrii  PopnUiibni.** 

%  A  natiTO  of  Tnllee  in  Lydia,  and  one  of  the 
fonnden  of  the  medical  sect  of  the  Methodid 
(OaleI^  Inirod.  c.  4,  vol  xir.  p.  684.}.  He  lived  at 
Boma  in  the  feign  of  the  ranperor  Nero,  a.  d.  54 — 
tt  (Plin.  H.  \,  xxix.  &),  to  whom  he  addmeed 
one  of  hia  worica  (Oalen,  Metht  Aftd,  i  2,  voL 
X.  pp.  7, 8} ;  and  hen  he  died  and  wat  buried,  and 
hie  tomb  waa  to  be  leea  in  Pliny'a  time  on  the  Via 
Appia^with  the  anogaot  title  of  larperfrqi^  it 
bsnng  been  hia  eonatant  boiat  daring  hia  life  that 
nedidne  aaipaaaed  all  other  arts,  and  that  he  inr- 
paiiai  all  othor  phynciane.  (Oalen,  Md,  p.  11.) 
H«  wu  the  Bon  of  n  weaver,  and  followed  the  lama 
OBpliqrBent  himielf  daring  his  youth.  (Oalen, 
ibid,  f,  10.)  This,  howerer,  he  eoon  gave  np, 
and,  thongh  he  had  had  »  veiy  imperiect  genenl 
adncKtiai,  be  enlmaBd  iba  medical  pcofeauon, 
1^  iriiidi  be  aopufed  fu  a  time  a  great  repatap 
tion,  and  amaie>d  a  large  fortune.  He  adopted 
the  principlee  of  the  Metnodici  {Diei.  o/AnL  $.  v. 
Metkadia),  but  modified  and  dereloped  them  ao 
mnch  that  he  attributed  to  hinuelf  the  inren- 
tionof  UiMi,8Dd  indeed  iaalwayi  conaideredaaMie 
the  fbnndara  of  tba  aect  In  fcet  be  a^ears  to 
ban  endaavonrad  on  all  oeoidona  to  eialt  himaelf  at 
Uie  openaa  of  hit  nedeeetaore  (Pliny.  /.  a.) ;  laTith- 
big  mn  tha  ancIniU  the  mott  inaulting  epithett, 
■aaerting  that  none  of  them  had  contribaled  any 
thing  to  the  advance  of  medical  acienoe  (Galen, 
Hid,  p.  8),  tod  boatting  that  he  could  liimtdf 
taadi  tba  art  of  baaling  m  aiz  montha.  (pp^  4,  S.) 
Ha  ia  fraqoantly  nwntioncd  by  Oalen,  btU  alwnyt 
in  tenaa  of  contempt  and  ridicule  (De  Me&.  Med. 
i.  1,  &C.,  ToL  X.  p.  4f  Ac  I  Adv.  JhHoh.  c  I,  &c. 
to],  xriii.  pt  L  p.  247,  &c) ;  probably  thia  wa* 
welt  dnernd,  at  it  agreee  with  what  it  taid  of 
hint  Iqr  Pliny  (I.  c),  but  atill  the  grot*  per- 
aonal  anaa  in  whtdi  Galen  induloee  gaea  beyond 
tSa  boaDd%  .And  ia  qnito  anwOTtny  of  ao  great  a 
man.  An  account  of  the  opiniona  of  Theaaaliia  may 
be  found  in  Le  Clere't  Hitt.  de  la  Mid.,  Bailer's 
jEWwA.  Mtdie.  Prod.  toL  i,,  and  Sprensel'a  Hui. 
da  la  Mid.  voLii.  Peibut  it  need  only  be  no- 
ticed here  that  he  waa  (he  inYentor  of  what  he 
called  lUToain/Kpura  (rendered  by  Oelius  Aurelia- 
nna,  Da  Mori.Aad.  ii.  38,  p.  173,  **  recorporatio."], 
a  method  which  atill  forma  our  principal  and  moat 
eaaential  corporeal  meant  in  the  treatment  of  inaa- 
nity.  Hia  object  waa,  in  obttinato  chronic  caaea, 
wMn  nibarniMdiaa  fiuled,  or  were  not  indicated, 
to  cAet  a  tbonmgb  eonunotion  in  the  fundamental 
conatitotioD  «f  tlia  oigaoiam  (<r^puni).  To  this 
end  he  commenced  by  the  application,  both  inter- 
nally and  externally,  of  strong  v^table  remedies, 
to  the  ate  of  which,  tt^ther  with  the  strictest 
regimen  and  emetict  administered  at  intervals,  a 
p(«iod  of  three  days  waa  deTotcd.  Thia  treatment 
was  preparatory  to  a  sytten  of  fatting,  and  con- 
cluded with  a  ooutae  of  restoratives.  (See  Feucli- 
tefilebeo't  J«U^i'neb)/(»y,cbap.2,D.38.)  He 
wToto  aereiBl  nedfcaf  woijia,  of  which  only  the 
dtln  and  a  few  lentRKea  nmain:  1.  K^iw, 


**anMMi."  (OaL  Da  MeO.  Mad.  it.  4,  toI  z.  p. 
268  ;  De  SimpHe.  Ma^cam.  Temper,  etc  /oo^. 
V.  25,  ToL  zL  p.  783.)  2.  Tltpi  rmw  Koovn^r, 
"De  CbniHUunMthH "  (id.  De  Matk.  Mtid.  i. 
vol.  X.  p.  7-)  8.  Tltpi  Xfi^vpytat,  ^  Da  Otirmr- 
gia,"  (id.  Hid.  iv.  4.  p.  350).  4.  iuyKptriai  (id. 
dirf.  p.  7),  pnfaably  the  woik  ailed  **  CMnpnratio  ^ 
by  uelina  Anrelianna.  {De  Mart.  And.  iu.  17, 
p.  247.)  5.  A  Letter  to  the  Emperor  Nero.  <GaL 
Le.  Pl7.)  6.  "De  Rcgalis,"  whidi  might  have 
been  considered  to  be  the  aame  work  a*  the 
**  Canon  **  mentioned  above,  bot  that  Cwliua 
Aorelianus  quotes  it  as  the  book  "  De  Regm&a, 
quae  Graeci  Dtadai  vocant"  (De  Mori.  AoaL 
iii.  17,  p.  247);  it  ia  therefore  potmbly  tb* 
same  work  which  this  aathor  elsewhere  qaotes  aa 
"  Liber  Diaeteticus"  (ibid.!.  l.p.lI)or  as  **  Liber 
Resnlaris "  {Da  Mori.  Clron.  waef.  p.  268),  or 
perhaps  the  whole  work  nay  haTe  boen  c^Ied 
"Canon,**  of  which  the  second  book  wna  tb« 
**  Liber  DiaeteUcus."  (id.  sbU.  ii.  8.  p^  387-)  The 
reputation  of  Theasalns  does  not  teem  to  hare  beea 
very  lasting,  at,  with  the  exception  of  Galen  and 
Pliny,  Caeiiua  Aurelianas  and  Soranua  ( Da  Arte 
ObMr.  pp.  128,310, 212X  both  of  whom  bekHiged 
to  the  sect  of  tba  Methodid,  an  perbapo  the  only 
ancient  antbors  who  nention  bhn< 

Fabridus  mentions  (BiU.  Or.  jtA.  xuL  p.  43C, 
ed.  ret.)  a  third  physiditn  of  the  name  jaf  Thmn- 
lus,  and  refers  to  Justin,  xiL  IS;  bot  the  tme 
reading  in  that  passage  is  '*  Mtditu  Tbessnlus,"  not 
Medi^ ;  and  JMhm,  not  nenoZat,  is  the  pmper 
name.   [Mntirs,  1 2L]  [W.  A.  G  ] 

THG^TIUS  (efrries),  a  ton  (rf  Area  and 
Demonice  or  Androdice,  and,  according  to  otbera, 
a  son  of  Aganor  and  ■  grandson  of  Plenran,  the 
king  of  Aetolia.  He  was  the  bther  of  Iphiclns 
EnippuB,  Plezippua,  Eurvpylus,  Leda,  Aliha«n, 
and  Hypermnestra.  Hia  wife  ia  not  the  aame  in 
all  tiadiUona,  aooie  calling  her  Lydnpe  or  Lao- 
jAonte,  a  daughter  of  Pleoron,  and  otbeia  Delda- 
mcia.  (Apollod.  L  7.  |§  7,  9, 16,  iiL  lO.  $  5  ; 
Paus.  iii  13.  I  5  ;  Hvgin.  FtA.  14  ;  SchoL  ad 
JpaUoa.  Rkod.  I  146,201.)  His  daughtero  Leda 
and  Althaea  are  aometimea  designated  fay  tbe 
patronymic  Thestias  (Eurip.  Iph.  AuL  49  ;  Aea- 
chyl.  Cktxpk.  606),  and  his  son  Iphiclua  by  the 
name  Thestiadet.  (Apollon.Rhod.  i.  261.)  (US.) 

THESTOR  (MfTTstp).  L  A  aon  of  Idmon  and 
Laolhotf  (Schol.  ad  ApJkm.  Rkod.  i.  139),  though 
some  ancients  declare  that  Idmon  (the  knowing) 
wat  only  a  tumtme  of  Thestor.  He  wat  the 
Either  of  Calchas,  Theoclymenos,  Leucippe,  and 
Themod  (Horn.  //.  i.  69  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  1-28.) 
His  daughter  Tbeonoe  was  carried  off  by  piiatea, 
and  aold*toking  IcaruainCaria.  Theator,  who  w«tit 
out  in  search  of  her,  aaffered  shipwreck,  and  was 
taken  as  a  prisoner  to  Caria.  His  other  daughter 
Lencippe  then  oonanlted  the  Delphic  oracle  about 
her  abaent  fiither  and  utter,  and  waa  directed  to 
travel  through  all  countries  in  the  attire  of  a  prim 
of  Apolio.  In  thia  manner  she  came  to  Carin, 
where  her  own  sister  fell  in  love  with  her,  and  at 
the  love  was  not  returned,  Theonoe  ordered  her  to 
be  killed.  Thestor  received  the  order  to  kill  her, 
but  when  be  waa  on  the  pmnt  of  ueenting  it,  he 
TCcOgniacd  hia  children,  and  with  preeento  from 
Icarus  Theator  with  his  daughtert  returned  home. 
(Hygin.  FuA.  190.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  ton  of  Enopa,  who  was  abdn  by 
Pauodna.  (Horn.  TL  xvL  401.)  lU  &J 
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THETIS  (Sira),  ana  of  ti>e  dwigbten  of  N«- 
nok  and  Dotia,  wm  the  wife  of  Peleu,  hj  whom 
■bt  becMU  ^  modter  of  AcbiUcn.  (Horn.  IL  i. 
59%  xriiL  S5,  fte^  £3,  ftc  t  Haa.  ZW  344.) 
Isnr  initan  deacribe  bar  M  a  dangbter  of  (%flirai 
(Schd.  W  AptJiom.  Skad.  \.  S58).  Accoiding  to 
otboa,  Peleu  married  Fhilometa,  the  daughter  of 
Actor,  bat  hia  friend  Cheinm,  wishing  to  render 
Pdeu  <^ebnted,  spread  the  r^nrt  that  he  waa 
initrried  to  Thetis.  (Schol.  ad  JpoUon.  Riod.  iv. 
8 14.)  Being  a  gnadoaoghter  of  Poseidon,  Catnl- 
liia  (64.  28)  calb  ha  NeftuMm.  A>  a  marine 
divinity,  wbe  dwelt  like  faei  «sten,  the  Nereids,  in 
the  depth  of  the  sea,  with  herfather  Mereus.  (Horn. 
IL  i  368,  xvilL  36,  xx.  207.)  She  there  leceiTed 
Dionyios  aa  hia  flight  from  Lycurgxia,  and  the  god, 
iu  his  gratitude,  presented  ber  witb  a  golden  am. 
(Horn.  IL  tL  ISBt  Od.  zxit.  75  ;  oompi  Taetx.  ad 
Lyoopk.  273^)  When  Hephaeatna  waa  thrown 
down  from  heaven,  he  was  likewise  received  by 
Thetia.  She  bad  been  brought  up  by  Hera  {IL 
xzir.  60X  aod  wbn  she  reached  tbe  age  at  ma- 
cnrit7f  Zona  and  Hob  gaTi  her,  agunat  her  own 
will,  in  marriaga  to  Pdena.  Posetdon  and  Zens 
himself  are  said  by  anna  to  have  saed  for  her  hand 
(Pind.  ItUan.  viiL  58),  but  when  Themis  declared 
that  the  son  of  Thetia  wonld  be  more  illustrious 
tbnn  his  fother,  both  snitm  desisted.  (Pind.  Lc 
Tiu.  70  i  Or.  MO,  xi.  226,  xr.  856,  xi.  350, 
Ac;  AeschyL  Pron.  767  ;  UyKin.  Fait.  54: 
Serr.  ad  Vky.  Edog.  vi  42.)  O^en  state  that 
"nietis  rejected  the  o&n  of  Zens,  beoause  she 
had  been  bronght  np  by  Heia  (Hom.  IL  xzir. 
60  ;  ApolloD.  Rbod.  iv.  793) ;  and  the  god,  to 
revenge  himself  decreed  that  she  should  nutrry  a 
moitaL  Cheinn  then  ininmed  hia  friend  Pdens 
how  he  might  pia  peaseauon  of  her,  even  if  she 
■hoild  roetamoiphoee  beraelf  {  for  Thetis,  like 
Pro  tens,  had  the  power  of  aasnming  any  form  she 
{leased,  and  she  had  recourse  to  this  means  of 
escaping  from  Pelens  but  the  hitter  did  not  let  her 
so,  until  she  again  assumed  her  proper  form.  (Apol- 
iod.  iii.  13.  1 5  ;  Pind.  Nan.  lii.  60  ;  Paus.  viii. 
18.  g  I.)  Others ^uD  relate,  that  a  marine  divinity 
appwed  to  Peleus  on  Mount  Pelion,  and  testified 
her  love  to  him,  but  without  rcve^ag  herself  to 
him.  Peleus,  however,  who  saw  her  pUying  witb 
dolphins,  recognised  Uie  goddess,  and  henceforth 
ihnnoed  her  pcesenee^  Bat  the  eneonraged  him, 
nmbding  hhn  of  the  love  of  Eos  to  Tithonus,  of 
Aphtodite  to  Anchises,  &c  and  promised  to  pre- 
sent him  with  a  son  who  should  be  more  illustrious 
than  any  mortal  (Phtlostr.  //or.  19.  1.)  The 
wedding  Peleus  was  honoured  with  the  presence 
of  all  the  gods.  (Mom.  IL  xxiv.  6-J.)  After  she 
had  become  the  mother  of  Aehiltes,  she  bestowed 
vpcm  him  tbe  tendcnst  care  and  loVb  (Hon.  IL 

1.  859^  500,  &c,  nil  370,  zviii.  78,  457  ;  eomp. 
AcHiLLB&)  Her  prayers  to  Zeus  fbr  him  were 
listMicd  to,  becanse  at  One  lime,  when  Zens  was 
threatened  by  the  other  gods,  she  induced  Briareus 
or  A^aeon  to  come  to  hia  assistance^  (Horn.  IL  i. 
896,  &c.)  Thetis  had  a  temple  (Thetideian)  be- 
tween Old  and  New  Phanahis  in  Thessnly  (Stiab. 
fx.  p.  431),  and  in  Sparta  and  Messenia  she  was 
likewise  wonhipped.  (Paus.  iii.  14.  §  4,  22.  $ 

2.  )  EL.S.] 
THEUDAS  or  THEIO'DAS  or  TBE'ODAS 

(•fvSor  or  Sfli^Sat  or  e«o5oT>,  a  physician  be- 
longing to  the  sect  of  the  Empirici  (Oalen,  He 
MeA.  Med.  H.  7,  vol.  z.  p.  143),  who  is  perhaps 


the  person  mentioned  by  Diogenes  La&rtius  (ix. 
§  1 16),  as  being  a  native  of  Laodiceia,  a  pupil  of 
Antiochus  of  L«od!ceia,  and  a  oonlemponuy  of 
Menodotna,  about  the  bepnning  of  the  second 
century  a^  ChriaL 

2.  The  physician  quoted  by  Andromachus  (sp.' 
Galen.  De  Cotnpot.  Medioam.  tec  Gen.  vi.  1 4.  rol. 
xiii.  p.  925),  must  be  a  different  poson,  who  lived 
in  the  first  century  after 

THIHBRON  or  THIBRON  {eli^pw,  B(. 
Spmr).  1,  A  Iiocedaemonian,  was  tent  out  as 
harmost  in  B.  &  400,  with  an  amy  of  about  5000 
men,  to  aid  the  lonians  against  Tissaphemes,  who 
wished  to  bring  them  into  subjection.  On  Thim- 
bron's  arrival  m  Aua  be  collected  reinEbicements, 
among  which  the  moat  fanputant  was  the  mass  of 
the  Cyrean  Otedu  at  Per^amns,  and  ha  anoceeded 
in  gaining  over  or  captnnng  several  cities.  Bat 
meanwhile  he  allowed  his  troops  to  plander  the 
country  of  their  allies,  and  he  was  therefore  super* 
seded  by  DvrcylUdas,  and  oUiged  to  return  to 
Sparta,  where  he  was  broi^t  to  trial,  and  fined. 
It  would  appear  that  ha  waa  nnaUe  to  pay  tho 
pentdty,  and  went  into  exile.  Bat  in  b.  c.  883 
(for  there  is  no  rwson  to  suppose  this  a  diflbreat 
person)  we  again  find  him  sent  by  the  Laoedae- 
monians  into  Aua  to  command  against  STRDTHAa. 
He  seems,  however,  to  have  been  still,  as  before, 
careless  of  his  duties  and  neglectful  of  discipline, 
while  be  was  addicted  also  to  convivial  pleasures. 
One  day,  accordingly,  Strothaa  purposely  sent  some 
Peruan  cavalry  to  commit  depredations  irithin 
ught  of  Thimbron.  The  hitter  sallied  forth  in  a 
disorderly  manner  to  check  them,  and  Strutbas 
suddenly  came  up  with  a  superior  force,  by  which 
Thiml»on  was  defeated  and  slun.  {Xta-Anah. 
vit.  6.  8  I,  8.  t  24.  HeU.  SLhSi  4—8,  iv.  8. 
%i  17—19 ;  Diod.  xiv.  36—88 ;  Isoer.  Awy^  p. 
70,  d;  Polyaen.  ii.  19.) 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  was  a  confidentinl  officer 
of  Harpalus,  the  Macedonian  ntiap  of  Babylon 
under  Alexander  the  Great.  According  to  one 
account  it  was  Thimbron  who  murdered  Harpalus 
in  Crete,  in  B.  c.  324.  [HAaPALvs,  No,  1.]  He 
then  possessed  himself  of  his  late  master's  trea- 
sures, fleet,  and  army,  and,  ostensibly  espousing 
the  cause  of  some  Cyrenaean  exiles,  sailed  to  Gy- 
rene with  the  intention  of  subjugating  iL  Ha 
defeated  the  Qfreoaeans  in  a  battle,  obtained  pos- 
sesHon  of  that  harbour,  Apollonia,  together  with 
the  treasures  he  found  there,  and  compelled  tham 
to  capitulate  on  condition  of  paying  him  500  t». 
lents,  and  supplying  him  with  half  of  their  war- 
chariols  for  his  expeditions.  This  agreement,  how- 
ever, they  were  soon  induced  to  repudiate  bjT 
Mnasieles,  ooa  of  Thimlntin's  officers,  who  had 
deserted  his  standard,  and  gwie  over  to  tbe  vieiiiy. 
Under  the  able  direcUon  el  Unasieles,  the  Cyns 
naeans  recovert^  Apollonia,  and,  though  ^iinbnni 
was  aided  by  the  Barcaeans  and  Hesperians,  and 
succeeded  in  taking  the  town  of  Teucheira,  yet,  on 
the  whole,  his  fortunes  declined,  and  he  met  be- 
sidea  with  a  severe  disaster  iu  the  loss  of  a  great 
number  of  his  men,  who  were  slain  or  captured  by 
the  enemy,  and  in  the  almost  total  destruction  of 
bis  fleet  by  a  stonn.  Not  discounted,  however, 
be  collected  reinforcements  from  the  Peloponnesus 
defeated  the  Cyrenaeans  (who  were  now  aided  by 
the  Libyans  and  CarthaginianaX  and  closely  be- 
sieged Cyrenc^  Pressed  by  acatiei^,  the  dtiiana 
quarrdled  among  themselves andilje  chie&  of  tha 
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pligiuchicnl  pnrty,  being  driven  out,  betook  tbem- 
•eWei  ptU'lj  tn  Ptolemy  Lngi,  kinj;  of  Egj'pt,  and 
pirdf  to  Tbirabron,  Ptolemy  thereupon  sent  a 
migs  force  agaiiut  Cyrene  imder  Ophellu,  to  whom 
.  the  exiles,  who  had  taken  refuge  with  I'hinibmn, 
endeavoured  to  etotpe,  but  were  detected,  and  put 
ta  death.  The  Cyrenaean  people  then  made  com- 
mon caiiM  with  Thinibron  asainat  the  new  in- 
vader; but  Ophellai  defeated  him,  aiid  he  wa« 
obliged  to  teek  nfety  in  flight.  He  fell,  however, 
into  the  handa  of  aome  Ubyana,  and  waa  by  them 
delivered  up  to  Epicyde%  an  Olyntbion,  whom 
OphelUa,  baring  taken  Teucheira,  had  made  go- 
vernor of  the  town.  The  citisena  of  Tencheiia, 
with  the  nnction  of  Ophellaa,  wnt  Thitnbroii  to 
^pollonia,  the  acene  of  mnch  of  hi*  vinleiice  and 
extortion,  to  be  cnicified,  b.  c  332.  (Diod.  xvii. 
)08,  xviii.  19—21  ;  Arr.  op.  PluU.  cod.  92;  Strab. 
^Tii.p.8S7;  Jusbxiii.6,8;OnB.ii!.'23L)  [E.  E.] 
THISBE  (effftq).  1.  A  beautiful  maiden  at 
ItebyloD,  WHS  beloved  by  Pyramua.  The  loven 
living  in  adjoining  houses,  often  secretly  conversed 
n  ith  rach  other  tnrongh  an  opening  in  the  wall,  oa 
their  parenle  would  not  sanction  tkeir  marriage. 
*  >nee  uey  agreed  npim  a  lendeiToua  at  the  tomb  of 
Ninna.  Tbiabe  arrived  fint,  and  while  ahe  waa 
vaititig  for  Pyramua,  ahe  perceived  a  lioness  who 
bad  just  torn  to  pieces  an  ox,  and  took  to  flighL 
While  running  ahe  loat  her  garment,  which  the 
lioness  soiled  with  blood.  In  the  mean  time  Py- 
nrous  arrived,  and  finding  Her  garment  covered 
with  Uood,  he  imagined  tnat  she  had  been  mur- 
dend,  and  made  away  with  himself  under  a  mul- 
berry tree,  the  fruit  of  which  henceforth  was  as 
red  a«  blood.  Thisbe,  who  afterwards  found  the 
body  of  her  lover,  likewise  killed  hersell  (Ov. 
A/eL  Iv.  &5— 185  ;  oomp.  AnthoL  LaL  i.  pi  106, 
ed.  Bonn.) 

'2.  A  Boeotian  nympit,  from  whom  the  town  of 
Tliisbe derived iu  name.  (Paua.ix.  32.§2.}  [L.S.] 

THOANTRA,  a  surname  of  llie  Taurian  Arte- 
mis, derived  from  Thoas,  king  of  Tauris.  (Va). 
Flacc  viii.  208  j  Ov.  lb.  386.)  [L.  S.] 

THOAS  {9ia%).  1.  A  soil  uf  Andraemon  and 
(loige,  was  king  of  Calydon  and  Pleuron,  in 
Aetolia,  and  went  with  forty  snips  against  Troy. 
(Horn.  t(.  ii.  638,  iv.  529,  vii.  168,  xiii.  216,  xv. 
281  ;  Pans.  r.  3.  §  5  ;  Hygin.  Fab.  ffj  ;  TietLod 
I.ycopk.  7S0,  lOU;  camp.  StnU  vl.  p.  255; 
Poiia.  X.  38.  §  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  DMByaua  and  Atladne.  (Schol.  ad 
AfoUtm.  Rhod.  tii.  997  ;  StaL  TU.  iv.  769.)  He 
wna  king  of  Lemnoa  and  married  to  Myrina,  by 
whom  he  became  the  &ther  of  Hypsipyle  and  Si- 
cinua.    (Horn.  lU  »v.  230  ;  Diod.  v.  79  ;  Scbol. 

Ap(Jlan.  i.  601  ;  Hygin.  FJ>.  15,  120  ;  Tzetx. 
lul  Ipoofk.  1374.)  When  the  Lemnion  women 
killed  alt  the  men  in  the  island,  Hypupyie  saved 
her  fitdier  Thooa,  and  concealed  him.  (Apollod.  L 
9.  S 17.)  Afterwards,  however,  he  waa  discovered 
by  the  other  women,  and  killed  (ApoUod.  iii.  6. 
g  4),  or  he  escaped  to  Taurii  (Hygin.  FiA.  15),  or 
to  the  island  of  Qenoe  near  Euboea,  which  waa 
henceforth  called  Sicinus.  (SchoLa(fvff»Uofl.L624.} 

3.  A  son  of  Icarius  and  Periboea,  and  a  brother 
nf  Penelope.    (Apollod.  iii.  10.  g  6.) 

4.  A  son  of  Itoryithenes,  and  king  of  Tauris, 
into  whose  dominions  Iphigenia  waa  carried  by 
Artemis,  when  she  was  to  have  been  aacriftced. 
lie  was  killed  by  Chryses.  (Anton.  Lib.  27; 
Hygin.  Fttb.  121  ;  Eurip.  Iphiji.Titur.} 
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A  son  of  OmytuB  or  Omytion.  (Pans.  ii.  I, 
§  3  ;  Schol.  ad  Enrip.  Or.  1087.) 

6-  A  Trojan  who  waa  slain  by  Meneiaiia.  (  H«m. 
//.  xvLSU.)  [USuJ 

THOAS  {Bias),  wi  Aetolian,  who  waa  prartov 
of  that  natkm  in  b.  c  1 93,  and  at  a  coandl  nrld  at 
Naupactna,  took  a  prominent  part  in  urging  hi» 
coutitrymen  to  war  with  Rome,  and  advised  dxsi 
to  send  embasaies  to  Philip  and  Antiochns.  Tktse. 
however,  ptodnced  no  eftct  for  tbe  motsrwt,  and 
the  following  year  (ac.  193)  we  find  Thoas  en- 
gaging on  his  own  aeconnt  b  an  nnSQccessfnl  at- 
tempt to  reduce  the  important  fbrtreaa  of  Chslds. 
But  circnmataiicea  now  aused  Abtiocfans  to  lend 
a  more  fikvonrable  ear  to  his  overturea,  and  haviBg 
repaired  in  person  to  join  tbe  king  in  Asia,  he 
obtained  great  influence  over  his  mind,  and,  hf  lus 
magniloquent  promises,  was  mainly  insttmamal 
in  persuading  him  to  pass  over  in  peraon  witk  his 
army  into  Greece.    Here  also  he  readilj  indnced 
the  Aeloliana,  who  were  assembled  in  coandl  at 
Lninia^  to  conclude  an  alliance  with  AntiochDs,  and 
place  themselves  under  his  command.    We  do  not, 
however,  hear  any  thing  of  the  services  which  he 
rendered  to  the  king  daring     war  that  Mlowed ; 
while  by  the  advice  which  ne  had  gitva  at  the  cna- 
mencemeot,  he  had  presented  Antiochna  bm 
availing  himself  of  the  important  assistaDoe  of  Han- 
nibal.   After  the  defeat  of  the  Syrian  monarch 
the  Homans  made  the  snrn»ider  of  Tfaoas  one  of 
the  conditions  of  the  peace  which  thry  grantni 
him  :  but  though  this  demand  was  complied  witb, 
they  were  indnced  to  set  htm  at  liberty  at  the  iii- 
tercesvon  of  Nicaiider  and  Piuitaleoii.    At  n  sub- 
sequent period,  however  (to.  c  169),  having  again 
taken  an  active  part  against  these  last  partix:uia,  he 
fell  a  victim  to  the  uvular  indionatiMi,  being  a."- 
suled  with  stones  by  the  assembly  of  the  pevple. 
(Liv.  xxzv.  12,  37.  38,42,  45,  zzxviL45,  xxxviti. 
38  ;  Polyb.  xxL  14,  xxii.  26,  xxviiL  4  ;  DM. 
xj\x.Exc.Lepat.^.e-2\,E!K.  Ktftp.71.)  [E.H.R| 

THOMAS  (e*>^0-  I.  MagUter,  a  rfaetcn- 
cian  and  gmmmarian,  who  flooriabod  about  a.  n. 
1310.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  native  of  Tbe«- 
salonica,  and  to  have  lived  at  the  court  €X  tbe  en- 
peror  Andronicus  Palneologua  I.,  and  to  have  brlit 
the  offices  of  marshal  (Afagiiter  Offieionon)  aii<l 
keeper  of  thearchivea  (6%irtopjyac);bot  beaftet- 
wards  retired  to  a  monastery,  where  he  asaained  the 
name  of  Tlleot/M/sa,  and  devoted  himself  to  the  stndy 
of  the  ancient  Qreek  mthML  Hia  dilef  work  was 
a  LexicoHi/ Attic  Wordi  {mk'Mifitnnr  i^w/tA- 
Twy  'Amiwi'  'ZitXoyal),  compiled  from  the  woH» 
of  the  elder  grammarians,  such  as  Phtynit^us 
AnunoninS)  Herodian,  and  Moeris ;  tmt  with  very 
little  judgment  Tbe  work  has  some  value  on  ac- 
count of  its  contuning  much  from  tbe  cider  giam- 
mariana,  which  wonld  otherwisB  hsn  been  lost ; 
but,  when  Thomas  deserts  lua  gnidee,  fae  oAen 
falla  into  the  moat  serious  errors.  He  wrote 
Scholia  upon  Pindar,  Euripides,  and  Aristophanes 
the  remains  of  which  are  merged  in  tbe  collectioiis 
of  ancient  scholia,  and  also  lives  of  those  anthors 
which  an  prefixed  to  some  of  the  editions  of  their 
works.  His  other  writings  consist  of  letters  and 
orations,  the  latter  being  partly  schtJaatic  essays 
iu  imitstion  of  the  ancient  orators,  partly  en- 
comiums on  the  great  men  of  tbimer  days,  snch  as 
that  upon  Qrcgoiy  of  Naxianxns,  partly  londatory 
addresses  to  his  contemporaries,  and  |*tuj  iclating 
to  passing  eventi.  , —  i 
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Hu  Attic  Lexicon  wm  fint  publiabed  by  Zach. 
Calier^na,  Rom.  1517*  8to.  ;  and  soon  idter  by 
Fr.  AMilums,  wbo  had  not  Men  the  fonner  edition, 
in  the  Aldine  colleetioii  of  Qreek  Lexieogmphen, 
entitled  IXctiaianKm  Oraeaait,  Venet.  1524,  fol. ; 
reprinted  1525,  fii^;  then  by  Michael  Vueoeanni, 
ivith  the  Attic  Leziccni  ot  Fhryni^iu  and  Mo»- 
chopuliu,  Lnt«L  1592^  8m  ;  the  next  edition  wu 
that  of  Nicolu  Blancard,  who  made  nuuiy  rash 
clianm  in  the  text ;  a  very  excellent  edition, 
enricbed  with  •  body  of  notei  by  Oan.  HeiosiuB, 
J.  Chr.  Wd^  and  many  other  scholan,  wm  piib- 
llihed  by  Johan.  Steph.  Bernard,  Lugd.  Bat.  1757, 
8vo. ;  and,  hutly,  the  worii  hai  been  recently  re- 
edited  by  Rittchl,  with  valitable  ProUynmena, 
under  the  following  title : — Tiomae  MagUtri  rive 
neodidi  MonacU  Edoga  Voeum  Altkanm.  Ex 
Meeamma  at  earn  Pral^omaiis  Fiiilarin  liUtdMH, 
Halie  Sax.  I83L,  1833,  Bvo.  An  edition  of  the 
Orafufu  and  li^aittla,  which  were  then  known, 
was  published  in  Greek  and  Latin,  Upisl.  1693, 
4to.,  by  I^nntiua  Nomnann,  who  had  ediW  the 
jMiutaiio  Or^orH  alone  two  yean  before,  Upsal. 
1691,  4to.;  and  two  other  omtiona,  namely  that  to 
Andranieni  Palaeologns  da  Riffia  C^tait,  and  the 
fellow  to  it,  A  SMbdUonm  aya  Hegm  Qgitii$y 
have  been  published  in  the  tfoca  C^ledh  Vetentm 
Seriplorum  of  Angelo  Maio  fvt^.  iii.  pp.  146,  foil-, 
pp.  173,  foil.  1827,  4to.),  who  gives  the  titles  of 
aeveral  unedited  letters  and  orations  of  Thomas, 
which  he  promisee  to  publish.  Some  Krcerpta 
from  Thomas  Magiiter  ate  printed  in  the  Aneedota 
of  L.  Bachmann,  T(4.  ii,  18-38,  8ro. 

(Care,  HtML  LiO.  t.a.  1311,  Appendix,  p.  15, 
ed.  Basil.;  Fabric.  BiU.Omeis.  voL  ti.  pp.  181, 
foil, ;  Scbrixskh,  CkrvtL  KirdiengetA.  vol.  xxx.  p. 
298;  ScbfflU  GB«t.d.<MmLXstl.voliiLpp.lo-2, 
207  ;  Hoffinann,  Im.  BtUioffr.  Script.  Gmec) 

2.  TaoiCAa,  a  monk  of  Crete,  whose  selection 
from  the  Legieim  of  Suidas  exisu  in  MS.  in  sereral 
libraries,  appears  to  be  a  different  person  from 
Thomas  Magister.  (Fabric. Gr.  vol.  vi.  p.  417.) 

3.  A  patrician  and  marshal  of  the  Bysantine 
drens  {wrpUtas  lui  Xir)«MrqT  nS  6p6tiOv), 
wrote  an  epitaph  on  a  certain  Anastasius,  who  hud 
frnined  many  victories  in  the  horse-iaces ;  which  is 
preserved  in  the  Anthology  of  Planudes.  ■  (^AniA. 
Haimd.  p.  408,  St«ph.,  p.  543,  WaeheL ;  Brunek, 
Am^  Tol.  iii.  p.  124  ;  Jacobe^  AnA.  Chaae.  vol  ir. 
p.  94,  ToL  xiii.  p.  961.) 

4.  The  Pknodean  Antholegj  alio  contains  an 
epigram  in  praise  of  Denuawmea,  Tbncydidea, 
atid  Aristeides,  as  the  three  greatest  of  Greek  rhe- 
toricians, by  a  certain  Tlumiaa  Seholasticna,  the 
same  person,  peihapa,  as  Thomas  Magister,  with 
whom  Planudes  wns  contemporary.  Nay,  it  is 
possible  that  Thomas  Patricias  (No.  3)  may  also 
have  been  identical  with  Thomas  Magister,  who 
may  have  held  the  office  in  the  eircna  before  his 
retirement  to  the  monastery.  {Anth.  Plan.  p.  378, 
Steph., p.514,WecheL;  Bninck,i:e^p.  125;  Jacobs, 
/.e.  p.  95  ;  Fabric,  SiU.  Graec.  voL  iv.  p.  497.) 

A  few  other  insignificant  persons  of  the  name 
•re  mentioned  by  Fsbricius,  BibL  Orate,  vol.  xi. 
pp.719,  720  -  [P.  S.J 

THOMAS  (0«|i&t),  a'phyiioan  of  the  emperor 
Justinian,  who  was  also  a  privy  connsellor  (iuni- 
Kf4nw,  or  a  teerOk),  aitd  stood  high  in  his 
favour.  He  was  put  to  death  for  the  part  he  took 
in  the  riots  at  Constantinople  called  NIko,  a.  d. 
m   (OnM.  iW.  pp.  338,  340.)  [W.  A.  O.] 
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THOON  (^w).  1.  One  of  the  Oipntcs,  was 
killed  by  the  Moerae.    ( Apollod.  i.  6.  §  2. ) 

2.  A  Trojan  who  was  killed  by  Odysseus.  (Hobl 
//,  xi.  422.) 

3.  A  son  of  Phaowps,  who,  with  bis  brother 
Xanthna,  was  slain  by  Diomedes.  (Hcan.  //,  t. 
152.)  A  Phaeadan  of  this  name  occurs  in  the 
OdTssey(vui.  IIS).  [L.S.] 

THORA'NIUS,  or  TORA'NIUS.  1.  A  le- 
gate  of  Q.  Metellus  Pius  in  Spain,  was  defeated 
and  slain  by  Sertorius  about  B.  c.  77.  He  is  called 
Thorius  by  Florui.  (PluL  Serlor.  12;  Flor.  iii. 
22.  §  6.) 

2.  One  of  the  Pompeian  party,  who  was  in 
exile  in  B.  c.  45,  and  to  whom  Cicvro  addresied 
two  letters  of  consolation,  which  are  extant  {ad 
Fam.  ri.  20,2),  whenLthe  name  is  usually  written 
Tanantit  or  TonmKUt.) 

8.  C.  TnoRANiua  or  ToRANtus,  was  the  tutor 
or  gimrdtnn  of  Octavianns,  and  the  colleagne  of 
his  father  in  the  aediltahipi,  but  was  nevertheless 
proscribed  by  the  triumTtrs  in  &  c.  43,  at  the 
request  of  his  son,  who  was  anxious  to  obtain  pos- 
session of  bia  property.  His  son  soon  dissipated 
the  inheritance  which  he  had  acquired  by  parri- 
cide, was  convieled  of  tbeft,  and  died  in  exile. 
(Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  12,  18  ;  Suet.  Odav.  27 ;  Vnl. 
Max.ix.  II.  §  5  ;  Oivs.  vi.  18.) 

4.  Tbokamub,  tribune  of  the  plcbe  in  B.  c  25, 
placed  hia  father  by  his  ude  in  the  seat  assigned 
lo  the  tribunes  in  the  theatre,  although  his  father 
WHS  at  the  tiufe  a  fr«edman.  (Dion  dass.  liii.  27-) 

5.  Thoranius,  or  Toraniur,  a  celebrated 
tnamffo  or  slave-denler  in  the  time  of  Antony  and 
Angostua.  He  is  called  Toranius  Flaccus  by  Ma- 
crobius.  (Flin.  H.  N.  vii  10.  s.  1*2 ;  Macrob.  Sal. 
ii.  4  t  Suet  Odav.  69.) 

THORAX  («ipc4).  1.  or  Larim  hi  Thes- 
saly,  and  one  of  the  powarftil  bmily  of  the  Aleua- 
dae.  TbtKRx  and  hla  brothers,  wiming  to  coolinn 
or  to  increase  their  power,  were  among  those  who 
urged  XerXes  to  invade  Greece,  and  promised  him 
their  assistance  in  the  enterprise.  In  the  Persian 
kingi  retreat,  after  the  battle  of  Sahn&is,  Thorax 
formed  one  of  Us  eseort,  after  whidi  ha  atiU  oon- 
tinued  to  show  his  seal  in  the  canae  of  the  in- 
vaders, and  was  present  with  Mardoniua  at  the 
battle  of  Plataea,  b.  c.  479.  When  the  Peruana 
had  been  finally  driven  from  Greece,  Leotychides. 
king  of  Sparta,  led  an  airoy  into  Theasaly  to  punish 
dioaa  who  had  dded  with  tha  baihaiiaai,  bat  the 
Alenadae  purchased  his  forbearance  with  bribes.' 
(Herod,  vi.  72,  viL  6,  ix.  I,  58.)  [LlOTTCHiDia, 
No.  2.] 

2.  A  Lacedaemonian,  is  mentioned  by  Diodoms 
(xiiL  78)  as  acting  under  Callieratidas  during  his 
operations  in  Ijesbos,  in  b.  c.  405,  and  as  having 
bean  commissioned  by  him,  after  tha  capture  of 
Metbymna,  to  conduct  the  heavy-armed  tnopo  to 
Mytilene.  In  tlie  following  year  we  again  find 
Thorax  in  command  of  the  liuid-force  which  co- 
operated with  the  fleet  under  Lytander  in  the 
storming  of  lAmpaacua  (Xen,  HeU.  ii.  1.  }  18  t 
Pint  I^.  9)  i  and  he  wu  left  at  Saraos  aa  har- 
most  by  Lysanda,  when  the  latter  was  oa  his  way 
to  Athens  after  the  battle  of  Aegospotami.  (Died, 
xiv.  3.)  According  to  Plutarch,  when  the  satrap 
Phamabasus  sent  to  Sparta  to  complua  of  ravages 
comnutted  in  his  territory  by  Lysuider,  tii9  Laco- 
daenumian  government  put  Thorax  to  death,  as  he 
was  a  Iiiaid  and  coUei^o  of  the  we&sad  admiral, 
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and  they  liad  found  money  in  hit  poueuion. 
(PlttL  Z^.  19.)  Tha  date  and  cireum>tancei  of 
thia,  bowew,  an  Teiy  doubtful  (See  Thirlwall's 
Gnaee^  vol  it.  App.  iv.)  [E.  E.] 

THORISMOND  orTORISMOND,  king  of  the 
Viiigotha,  a.d.  451—452.  He  aucceeded  liii  lather 
Theodoric  who  fell  at  the  battle  of  Chalona,  in 
which  Attila  wai  defeated.  Thoritmond  was  also 
preaent  at  thia  battle,  and  distinguished  himaelf 
gfeallybyhisparaonnlcattnige.  AnxianstoreTenge 
the  death  of  his  father,  and  to  Mlow  op  the  advan- 
ta^  the  Roman  and  Oolhic  anny  bad  already 
gained,  Thorismond  proposed  an  attack  upon  the 
kingoftheHuns  inhiscamp;  hntAetiiu,lhe  Roman 
general,  fearing  that  the  extirpation  of  the  Huna 
would  make  the  Visigoths  the  masters  of  the  Ro- 
man dominions,  dissuaded  Tborismond  from  his  pur- 
pose, repreaenting  to  him  the  danger  of  absence 
fma  hia  o^iital  at  the  commencement  of  his  reign, 
■tnce  he  had  ambitious  brothers  who  might  seize  both 
his  treasures  and  his  crown.  These  arguments 
easily  persuaded  the  youthful  monarch  to  return  to 
Toulouse.  In  the  following  year  (a.  d.  45'2),  if 
we  may  beliefe  Jomandes,  he  defpfttcd  Attila, 
who  had  attacked  the  Alani  after  hia  return  from 
Rome  ;  but  Gregory  of  Tours  speaks  simply  of  the 
conquest  of  the  Akni  by  Thorismond,  without 
making  any  mention  of  Attila.  At  the  clnee  of 
the  same  year  Thorismond  was  murdt^  by  his 
brothers  Tfaeodorie  and  Frederie,  the  farmer  of 
whom  succeeded  him  on  the  throne.  (Jomandes, 
de  Rd:  Get.  41—43  ;  Idatius,  Qkron.;  Qreg.  Tur. 
ti.  7 ;  Sidon.  Apoli.  vii.  12 ;  Tillemont,  /lit- 
toire  da  Empenun,  vol.  vi.) 

THCRIUS  BALBUS.  [Balbus.] 
P.  THRA'SEA  PAETUS',  one  of  those  dis- 
tinguished Romans  in  the  reign  of  Nero  who  were 
disgusted  with  the  tyranny  and  corruption  of  the 
times  in  which  they  lived,  and  endeavoured  to 
carry  into  practice  the  ierenr  virtue*  of  the  Stoic 
philosophy.  He  waaanatiTeof  Patavium  (Padua), 
and  was  probably  bom  soon  after  the  death  of 
Augustus.  Nothing  is  related  of  his  early  years, 
and  we  only  know  that  he  was  of  a  noble  fismily, 
and  inherited  considerable  wealth  fran  his  ancestora. 
In  his  youth  he  devoted  himself  with  ardour  to 
the  study  of  the  Stoic  philosophy,  and  he  appears 
at  an  early  period  of  his  life  to  have  made  the 
younger  Cato  his  model,  of  whose  life  hs  wrote  an 
account  (Plut.  Cai.  Min.  25,  37-)  At  what  period 
he  settled  at  Rome,  is  uncertain,  but  there  he 
tKcame  acquainted  with  the  best  spirits  of  his  age. 
His  house  and  gardens  were  the  place  in  which  the 
lovers  of  liberty  and  virtue  were  accustomed  to 
assemble,  and  he  himself  became  the  counsellor  and 
friend  of  them  alt,  and  was  regarded  by  them  with 
the  utmost  venention  and  love.    In  his  marriage 


*  The  gentile  name  of  Tbrasea  ia  not  mentioned 
by  any  ancient  writer,  and  has  given  rise  to  some 
dispute.  Lipsius  {ad  TVic  Ann.  xvi,  21)  suspected 
that  it  might  be  Valerius,  becMise  we  find  in  an  in- 
scription, a  L.  Valerius  MessalU  Thruea,  who  was 
consul  in  x.  d,  196,  but  we  hare  no  evidmce  that 
this  peraon  was  a  descendant  of  Thrasea  Paetus, 
and  the  name  of  ThiasM  cKOirs  in  other  gentes.  It 
has  been  conjectured,  with  more  probability,  by 
Hnnse  (i.i  Ersch  and  Oruber's  Encyklap'ddie,  art 
/'(Uus),  that  Fanniiis  was  the  gentile  name  of  our 
Thruea,  amce  his  daoghter  was  called  Fannia,  and 
not  Arrifl,  like  her  mother  and  gmndmother. 


lie  sought  a  wife  of  congenial  [mnetples.  H«  ncip- 
ried  Arria,  the  daughter  of  the  heroic  Airia,  srho 
showed  Imt  hnsband  Caedna  how  todie  (AkWia]  ; 
and  hia  wife  was  worUiy  of  her  nodic*  and  htt 
husband.  At  a  later  period  he  gam  owa 
daughter  in  marriage  to  Helridiua  Priscna,  who 
trod  closely  in  the  fbotatepa  of  hia  &tber-in-Uw. 
Thus  he  was  strengtbenod  in  his  pwsuit  of  high 
and  noble  objects  by  his  dcoaesdc  ooimeetiasM  as 
well  as  by  the  friends  with  whom  he  eoBitaiitly 
flMftfutedi 

The  Sni  time  that  the  naae  irfThmea  is  ineis- 
tioned  in  connecUon  with  poblie  affiurs,  ia  in  a.  n.. 
57,  when  ha  bad  already  acquired  cooddenblr  re- 
putation. In  that  year  he  gave  the  moat  active 
support  to  the  Gilicians,  in  their  accusation  of  tiif  tr 
late  governor  Cossutianus  Capito,  who,  in  oossr- 
quence,  gave  up  his  intentira  of  de&ndiiv  hiaisciC 
and  was  condemned,  and  who  thua  became  one  ni 
Thrasea's  bitterest  enemies,  (Conp.  Tac  ^sa.  xiit- 
33,  with  xvi.  21,  sub  fin.)  In  the  following  ydr 
(a.  d.  58)  Thrasea  spoke  in  the  senate  on  a  matter 
trifling  in  itself,  but  which  is  recmiled  by  the  his- 
torian {Am.  xiii.  4S)  on  account  of  the  cenaore  which 
Thiasea  received  in  consequence  from  the  friends  of 
the  court.  Shortly  after  this,  in  March,  a.  d.  59. 
Thrasea  acted  in  a  manner  br  more  offinnve  to 
the  emperor.  In  this  y<ar  the  tyrant  had  kilW 
his  mother  Agrippina,  to  whom  he  owed  the  throne, 
•nd  sent  a  letter  to  the  s«iate,  informii^  thn  ihai 
she  had  conspired  against  hia  life,  and  had  ivcnnd 
the  punishment  that  was  her  due.  The  obeeqnioBi 
senators  forthwith  proceeded  to  vote  to  the  mnm- 
cide  all  kinds  of  honours.  This  was  more  than  t)i« 
noble  spirit  of  Thrasea  could  endure.  He  had  be«i 
nccustomod  to  give  his  asaent  in  ulowe  or  with  a 
few  words  to  the  fbmw  acta  of  adulation  dia|4ayed 
by  the  eenate  towards  their  imperial  master  ;  bat 
now,  as  soon  as  be  had  heard  the  emperor^  letter, 
he  rose  from  his  seat  and  quitted  the  houae  without 
waiting  till  it  came  to  his  turn  to  give  hia  opinion. 
Nero  took  no  public  notice  of  the  conduct  of  Thnsea 
at  the  time,  but  he  did  not  fwget  it,  and  only  waited 
for  a  convenient  of^iortaiity  to  giatify  hb  Bmngc 

In  A.  D.  62  Thrasea  gave  another  uutanc«  of 
courage  in  the  senate.  The  [oaetor  Antiatiiia  had 
been  accused  of  writing  libellons  verwa  againsi 
Nero,  and  the  consul  elect,  to  please  tfae  empcrar. 
had  proposed  that  the  offender  should  be  put  to 
death.  Thrasea,  on  the  contrary,  maintained  that 
this  punishment  was  too  severe,  and  pro'posed  in  iu 
place  coufiscation  of  property  mid  haoiahnienl  to  an 
island.  The  freedom  of  Thrasea  broke  tfae  apell  of 
slavery.  The  majority  of  the  senate  TOtad  ia 
favour  of  his  propoution  ;  and  although  Nero  ex- 
pressed his  diaideaanre  at  the  sentence,  Thaura 
would  not  yield,  and  the  senate  followed  his  noble 
example.  In  the  course  of  the  same  year  Thnsea 
spoke  in  the  aenate  on  occasion  of  the  trial  of 
Claudiits  Timarehus,  of  Crote,  with  great  applause, 
denouncing  some  of  the  causes  of  the  evila  of  the 
provincial  adminiatnrtion,  and  pointing  out  their 
lamedy. 

In  A.  D.  63  Thnuea  received  a  public  cxprMion 
of  Nero's  hatred.  At  the  beginning  of  that  ycar 
the  senate  went  in  a  body  to  Antium,  to  congnt- 
tulate  Nero  upon  his  wife  Poppaea  having  recently 
given  birth  to  a  daughter  ;  but  Tfaraaea  alone 'was 
forbidden  to  enter  the  imperial  presence,  an  inti- 
mation of  his  ap^oaching  fate  which  ha  received 
with  his  naoal  colmneas,  nr,he  had  often  been  ac- 
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oustoioed  to  nj  in  the  bmgnsge  of  the  Stoic  Bchool, 
"  Nero  can  kill  me,  but  cannot  injure  me."  He 
did  nott  howerer,  court  bia  Cue.  During  the  next 
three  jean  be  retired  ■fanoM  entiivly  from  public 
life,  and  wm  haidly  tnt  teen  in  the  senate.  But 
Nen  conld  neither  finget  nrar  IbrgiTe  him  ;  and 
accordingly,  after  he  lud  pnt  to  death  so  nutny 
distinguisDed  men  on  occaiion  <tf  Piao'a  conspiracy, 
he  reeolTed,  to  lue  the  words  of  Tacitus  {Atm.  xvi. 
21),  to  intuder  Virtue  heneli^  by  the  execution  of 
Thiawa  and  hi*  fnimd  Baiea  Sonaiu.  The  aocu- 
Mrtion,  condetniuidon,  and  death  of  Thruea,  are 
related  by  l^tus,  with  more  than  his  tuoal  power ; 
Mid  we  must  refer  our  readers  for  the  details  of 
the  tragic  scene  to  the  maaterly  pages  of  the  great 
historian.  The  accusation  against  Thrasea  was 
placed  in  the  hands  of  his  old  enemy  Cosautianus 
Capita,  and  of  EpriaaMarerilas.  One  of  hiifrinida, 
Arulenua  RuBtieas,  who  wai  then  tribune  of  the 
people,  offered  to  put  his  veto  upon  the  decree  of 
the  senate,  but  Thrasea  would  not  allow  him  thus 
to  sacrilice  his  life.  On  the  day  of  his  impeachment 
the  Umple  of  Venus,  where  the  senate  assembled, 
was  surrounded  by  soldiera,  and  bodies  of  troops 
ware  stadaied  in  id)  the  public  tmildings  and  open 
places  of  the  oi^.  The  senators  had  no  alteraatin 
but  submisuon  or  death.  They  gratified  the  wishes 
of  the  emperor  by  coudemning  Thrasea  and  Barea 
Soranoc  to  death,  and  Uelridius  Priscus,  Thnaea*s 
aon-in-law,  to  bauiahment,  Thrasea  was  allowed 
the  ehnee  of  bia  own  death.  It  was  kta  in  the 
day  when  the  senate  pronounced  its  sentence  ;  and 
the  consul  forthwith  sent  his  quaestor  to  carry  the 
fatal  newa  to  Thrasea.  He  was  in  his  gardens  eon- 
Tersing  with  hts  friends,  and  was  at  Uwt  moment 
mora  paiticuhiriy  engaged  in  conTersation  with  the 
Cynie  pUkaopher  Dmwtriiu;  and  dw  raloect  of 
their  discossioii,  a*  fiur  aa  could  be  gathered  from  the 
few  words  that  were  overheard,  appeared  to  be  the 
immortality  of  the  soul.  The  conversation  was  in- 
terrupted by  the  arrival  of  Domitius  Caecilianus, 
one  of  Thrasea's  meat  intimate  friends,  who  in* 
formed  bim  of  the  aenate's  decision.  Thraaea 
fbrdiwith  ditmiaaed  hia  fioanda,  that  they  might 
not  be  involved  in  the  fbetrf  a  condemned  peraon  ; 
and  when  his  wife  wished  to  follow  the  example  of 
her  mother,  and  die  with  her  husband,  he  entreated 
her  to  preserve  her  life  for  the  sake  of  their  daughter, 
lie  thea  went  into  a  colonnade,  where  he  awaited 
the  arrival  of  the  quaestor.  When  the  latter  had 
delivered  to  him  the  decree  of  the  senate,  he  retired 
into  bis  dumber  with  Demetrius  and  Helvidiua 
Priscus,  and  there  had  the  veins  of  both  his  arms 
cut.  As  the  blood  gushed  forth,  he  said  "  L«t  us 
ufTur  a  libation  to  Jupiter  the  Deliverer,"  nnd  then, 
addressing  a  few  words  U  the  quaestor,  he  calmly 
awaited  the  amroaeh  of  death.  His  last  worda 
were  spoken  to  DaDalrius,bnt  these,  unfortunately, 
are  not  preaerred,  as  the  existing  MSS.  of  the 
Annals  of  Tacitus  break  off  at  this  point  Thrasea 
perished  in  a.  s.  66,  two  years  before  the  death  of 
Nero.  His  panegyric  was  written  by  his  friend 
and  admirer,  Arulenus  Rusticus,  who  wns  in  con- 
sequence put  to  death  by  Domitian.  (Tac.  Aim. 
x'm.  43,  xiv.  12,  48,  49,  xv.  20—22,  xvi.  21—35. 
//ill.  ii.  91,  iv.  £,  Affric.  2  ;  Dion  Cass.  Ixi.  15. 
lxii.26;  Suet.  A>r.  37,  Dom.  10;  Plin.  I-:p.  vii. 
19,  viii.  22  ;  Plut.  /'tvccrp.  lieip.  Gcrcmi.  c.  l  -l,  p. 
810,  a. ;  Aitian, /tuaert.  i.  1-  §  2(i ;  Man.  i.  9  ; 
Juv.  T.  36.) 

THllA'SEA  PRISCUS,  a  man  of  noble  birth 


and  great  acquirements,  wns  slain  by  Camcalln  in 
A.  n.  212.  (Dion  Csss.  Ixxvii.  5.)  We  learn  from 
the  Faeti  that  hb  fuU  name  was  L.  Valerius  Mes- 
sslbt  Thnsn  I^aeoa,  and  that  he  was  consul  along 
with  C.  Domitius  Dexter  in  a.  d.  196,  under  Sep- 
timiuB  SeveruiL 

THRA'SIUS  (epdo-joi).  1.  A  soothsayer  who 
is  also  called  Phnsiitft.  (il\gin.  Fall.  56  ;  Ot.  Art. 
Am.  i.  649  ;  Apollod.  ii.  5.  g  II.) 

2.  A  Trojan  who  wns  killed  hy  Achilles. 
(Horn. //.xxi.  210.)  [L.S.]  * 

THRASON,  a  statn.iry,  mentioned  by  Simbo 
(xiv.  pb  641),  who  saw  several  of  his  works  in  the 
temple  of  Artemis  at  Epheaus,  and,  among  them, 
statues  of  Penelope  and  Enrydein.  //e  ia  pro- 
bably the  same  artist  whose  name  occurs  in  Pliny's 
list  of  those  who  made  atUttas  et  armalot  H  vma- 
ttnt  MmfleoBttiqm.  (H.  JV.  zxziT.  8.  1. 19,  S 
84.) 

There  is  an  extant  inscription  in  which  mention 
is  made  of  a  statue  dcdieated  to  Artemis,  the  work 
of  Stroton  of  Pellene.  From  the  form  of  the  let- 
ters of  the  inacription,  BSckh  supposes  its  dnte  to 
be  not  eariier  tiiao  the  reign  of  Trajan  or  of  Ha- 
drian, in  which  case,  of  comae,  the  artist  must 
have  been  a  difierant  person  from  the  Thraaon 
mentioned  by  Strabo  and  Pliny,  (Badih,  G  I.  No. 
1R23,  vol.  ii.  p.  9;  R.  Rodiette,  LtOre  d  M. 
Sekom,  p.  418,  2d.  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

THRASO'NIDES  (epoeoWSits),  a  Stoic  phi. 
losopher,  whose  conduct  on  a  certain  occasion  is 
quoted  by  Diogenes  Laertiua,  in  illustration  of  the 
definition  of  love  given  by  the  Stoics.  (Diog.  \\u 
130  ;  copied  by  Snidna,  f.w.'EpcM.)       [P.  S.] 

TPIRA'SYAS  (epoff^i)'  u>  eminent  herbalist, 
a  native  of  Mantineia  in  Arcadia,  tiie  tatot  of 
Akziaa»  who  is  said  to  have  been  afaie  to  drink 
helleboie  with  impnnity.  He  lived  riwrtly  bofon 
the  time  of  Theophrnstua,  and  therefore  probably 
about  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  B.  c;  (Theo* 
phraxL  I/ut.  Plaid.  U.  16.  §  8  ;  17.  §§  1,  2.) 

It  is  uncertain  whether  he  is  the  same  person 
who  was  the  author  of  some  medical  formulae  men- 
tioned by  Scribonius  Largus  {/M  Cbmpoa.  Medi- 
cam.  c208  (78)),  and  Agtins(ii.  4.  £7,  iii.  1.  65, 
pp.  415,426).  [W.  A.G.] 

THRASYBU'LUS(epiurM<»Aof).  1.  TynnI 
of  Miletns,  was  a  contemporary  of  Peiiander  and 
Alyattes,  the  king  of  Lydin.  We  do  not  leam 
when  he  becwne  tyrant,  but  from  the  expessioa  of 
Herodotus  (i.  22)  it  rather  aeoaa  that  he  was 
tyrant  during  the  whole  of  the  eleren  yean'  war 
carried  on  by  Sndyattes,  and  Alyattes  agunst 
Miletus.  It  was  in  the  twelfth  year  of  that  war 
that  the  temple  of  the  Assesian  Athene  was  burnt 
down,  after  which  Alyattes  fell  siek,  and  the  Delphic 
oracle,  when  consulted  by  him,  refused  to  give  a 
response  till  the  temple  was  rebniit  Periander, 
who  waa  intimately  connected  with  Thrasybuloa, 
got  to  know  the  reply  thtit  had  been  given,  and 
sent  word  to  Thrasybulus,  who,  when  tiie  herald 
of  Alyattes  came  to  demand  a  truce  till  the  temple 
should  be  rebuilt,  gave  dinctiona  that  the  greatest 
possible  ostentation  of  jrienty  should  be  made,  to 
induce  the  belief  that  the  Mileaiana  had  still 
abundance  of  provisions.  The  stnitngem  produced 
the  desired  effect.  Alyattes,  who  had  expected  to 
find  the  people  reduced  to  the  lost  extremity, 
hastily  concluded  a  peace,  B.C.  612.  (Herod.  L20 
—22.) 

According  to  Herodotui  (vi,  92)Ji)s  intercoane 
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with  lliniylMlH  bid  an  injuioiu  efieet  upon  the 
fhtr*"^  nd  poUejr  of  PeriandaTf  nndenng  him 
ens)  and  ntpidmi.  For  the  ibvj  of  the  mode 
ia  which  Thruybulm  gare  hi>  idvice  to  Periuider 
M  to  the  belt  mcaiu  of  KCDiing  hit  power,  the 
reidor  u  referred  to  the  aitide  Pxrundbb  [Vol  II. 
p.  190].  A  diffnml  TenioB  «C  the  itoiT  ia  gimi 
by  Aristotle  (PaL  iii.  IS,  v.  10),  Mending  to 
-artunn  the  adrice  waa  gim  by  Periander  to 
Umaybnlat. 

2.  An  Athenian,  the  eon  of  Thnio.  He  waa 
an  enemy  of  Aldbiadea,  and  after  the  battle  of 
Notiam,  went  to  Athnoa,  for  the  porpoee  of  laying 
aecnHOioni  againit  AldUadet,  in  conaequence  of 
which  the  latter  waa  lemoved  firom  his  command. 
(Pint  Abs.S6.) 

8.  An  Athwian,  the  eon  of  Lycot,  of  the  dome 
Stoiia.  He  waa  aealouly  attMUied  to  tha  demo- 
cratie  party,  and  wia  a  waim  friend  of  Aldbiadeii 
The  fitst  occasion  on  which  we  imd  him  mentioned 
b  In  B.  c.  411,  when  he  was  in  command  of  a 
galley  in  the  Athenian  fleet  at  Samos,  and  took  an 
active  port  in  the  auppiMtion  of  the  oligarchical 
conB^nH^  (Thnc  Tiii  73).  Whoi  the  newtamTed 
of  the  aataUishnent  of  tha  Foar  Hundred  at  Athens, 
TJinaybnloB  and  Thnuyllus  were  among  the  most 
nctire  in  oiging  teaiitanoe  to  the  oligarchy,  and 
exacted  a  solemn  oath  irom  the  Athenians  of  the 
fleet  that  they  would  nuuntain  the  democracy,  and 
persevere  in  the  war  with  the  Peloponnesians.  In 
BO  aaiembl;  held  soon  aftw  ia  tha  camp,  some  <4 
the  Hupaetad  ganeialB  ware  raaumd,  and  othen 
aKMdnted  in  tn^  Nom.  Among  the  ktter  waa 
ThtBsybolaa.  ThroagbthelnflaenceofThiaaybnlus 
a  decree  was  passed  by  the  camp-assemblyt  by 
which  Aldbtades  was  pardoned  and  recalled.  Thra- 
sybnlos  himself  sailed  to  fetch  him  from  the  court 
of  Tissaphwnes.  Sfawtly  afterwards  he  set  ont 
towards  the  Hellsspont  with  five  galleys  when 
news  airiTed  of  the  rerolt  of  Erasua.  After  his 
junction  with  Tbtasyllus  was  fou^t  the  battle  of 
Cynossema,  in  which  Thrasybnlns  commanded  the 
right  wing,  and  by  a  sudden  attack  upon  the 
Peloponnesians,  who  had  gained  a  partial  sucoees, 
tnmed  the  fortune  of  the  day.  (Thoc.  riii.  7£,  76, 
81,  100,  104,  ftc.)  Just  before  the  battie  of 
Cysicns  Thrasybulns  joined  Alcibiades  with  twenty 
galleys,  having  been  despatched  on  an  expedition 
to  ooileet  money  frran  Thasos  and  other  {^aces  in 
that  quarter.  (Xen. /M&ii.  i.  1. 1  12.)  In  407 
he  was  leot  with  «  fleet  of  thirty  ships  to  the  cent 
of  Thiaee^  where  ha  ledoeed  most  of  the  revdted 
dties  to  sabmisdon.  (Xen.  ffellm.  i.  4.  §  9  ; 
Demoath.  adv.  LepL  p.  474  ;  Died.  xiii.  72.)  He 
was  about  the  same  time  elected  one  of  the  new 
^eneials,  together  with  Alcibiades.  While  engaged 
in  fortifying  Phocaea,  he  received  a  visit  from 
AkilHadei,  who  had  Mt  his  fleet  at  Notiom, 
(Xen.  Lc  i.  fi.  %  6.)  After  the  nnfortanate  battle 
of  Notinm  took  place,  he  was  involved  in  the 
disgrace  of  Alcibiades,  and  was  superseded  in  his 
command,  but  still  continued  to  serve  in  the  fleet 
He  was  one  of  tite  subordinate  oflicers  at  the  battle 
of  Aq^nnaaa,  and  was  one  of  those  charged  with 
the  dn^  of  taking  ewe  tit  the  wieeks.  (Xen.  1  6. 
I  35.)  He  is  said  to  have  had  a  dream  before  the 
battle,  which  portended  the  victory  and  the  death 
of  the  general*  (Diod.  xiii.  97).  On  the  establish- 
ment of  the  Thirty  Tyrants  he  was  banished,  and 
was  living  in  exile  at  Thebes  when  the  rulers  of 
Athens  were  perpetiating  their  excesses  of  tymnny. 


THRASTBULDS. 
Being  aided  by  the  Thebana  with  arnu  and  awafr. 
he  o^lacted  a  sma]!  band,  and  aeixed  the  fertn« 
of  Phyla,  where  he  was  rspidly  reinfowd.  ud 
after  repulsing  an  attack  made  npon  the  fbrtrai, 
he  defeated  the  force*  ^aeed  to  check  the  iDCncun! 
of  the  garrison.  Fmtai^aftarwMrdahedesceiiiitd 
with  a  body  of  1000  bub  and  omchtd  inta 
Peiiaens,  talnng  np  a  strong  position  on  the  hill 
Munychia,  where  he  was  joined  by  moat  ^  tkr 
populatimi  of  Peiiaens.    The  forces  of  the  troEU 
were  iramediataly  despatched  against  then,  Ic 
were  defeated,  thoi^h  with  no  gnat  loss.  T\» 
Ten,  who  were  appointed  in  place  of  the  Tkinj. 
however,  showed  no  leas  disposition  to  owrpovri 
Thnuybulus  and  bis  party,  who  strengUieiiri 
themaelves  as  much  as  posuble,  and  made 
ezcurtiona  every  day  from  Peinena.    Id  codm- 
qneoee  of  dw  applieatioB  of  Ui«  oligaidia  Ijiatdrf 
and  Libya  were  sent  to  bloekada  Pviiaeu. 
exiles  hevrever  were  delivered  from  timr  perilcai 
position  throngh  the  machiaationa  of  Psmnitt 
After  they  had  auitwned  a  severe  defe^  Pauub 
aecretiy  sent  to  them,  directing  them  to  tend  » 
embassy  to  him,  and  anggesting  the  kind  d 
langnan  that  they  aboidd  h^  An  annistice  n 
oKtdaaed  with  tlmn,  and  depntlea  woe  deapslcW 
by  them  to  plead  their  cause  at  Sparta.  IV  vm 
waa  a  general  reconciliation,  accompanied  by  ai 
amnesty,  and  the  exiles  entered  the  dij 
triumph,  and  offered  a  sacrifice  to  Athene  on  tk 
Acropolis.    Soon  afterwards  the  oligarchical  eob 
at  Henna,  who  wen  pieparing  to  nnew  tht  >xn. 
waiv  were  overpowoed,  and  a  new  net  of  antntfr 
waa  paised  with  respect  to  them,  the  cndii  ^ 
which  seems  to  have  belonged  to  Thtasybalu 
his  friends.    (Xen.  Hc^fai.  iL  4.  SS  3— ^3;  Dioi 
xiv.  32,  83 ;  Pans.  t.  29.  $  3,  iil  5.  ( 1 ; 
27.)  In  ac.  395  we  find  Thiaaybalss  moriBgAi 
decree  for  an  alliance  between  Tbebee  a»d  Atlw^ 
irten  the  tamu  was  menaced  by  Spaita, 
leading  an  army  to  the  help  of  the  TbeMni  (E^*'' 
lit.  5.  S  4  ;  Xen.  HtilM.  iii  5.  §  16,  &c}.  In 
390  Thraaybului  was  sent  with  forty  ships  to 
the  democratical  Rhodians  against  Telenttfa  ^* 
finding  that  he  could  be  of  any  service  at  Rlol<^ 
be  sailed  away  to  Thrace,  where  he  reconciled  tM 
Odryiian  princes,  Amadocus  and  Senthcs,  i^ 
bniight  them  to  enter  into  alliance  with  Atim^ 
Seutheo  offered  to  give  bim  his  danghter  in  Bll^ 
riage.   He  then  proceeded  to  Byiutiaii.  *^ 
Inr  the  wd  of  Ardtebins  and  Hemckides  he 
blisbed  the  democratical  party,  and  restond  tie 
Athenian  interest.  He  also  broaght  Chalcedoa  inu 
alliance  with  Athens.    In  the  idand  of  Lesbe*  ^ 
reduced  Methymna  nnd  some  other  towns.  ^"'^ 
Lesbos  he  Mtiled  aonthwardt,  and  having  sodiaH 
in  the  Eniymedon  near Aapendna,  the  inhabitants/ 
this  phea  fidl  npon  him  in  the  night  and  kilkd  liia 
in  hie  tent    (Died.  xiv.  94.  99  ;  Xen.  <<• 
8.§2S.&c.;Deraoath.(Hfa£^p.475.)  Hiiw"'' 
waa  on  the  road  leading  to  the  Academy, 
those  of  Pericles,  Chabriaa,  and  Phormion. 
i  29.  §  3.) 

4.  Son  of  the  preceding,  had  for  SMie  offeo**  " 
other  a  fine  of  ten  talents  inflicted  on  him.  (Deno^ 
de faU.Lf^.  p.  431.) 

fi.  An  Athenian,  a  native  of  the  deme  Colyttn 
was  one  uf  the  companions  of  Thnsytnlu*  w 
Steirian  nt  Phyle  and  Petraeua.    In  b.<i 
WHS  in  cominiind  of  «ght  shipa  off  the  coad 
Thrace.    Wc  leant  titatTOrerttwlM  he  m>  t"^ 
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coudmned  ind  thmwn  into  pri»on.  (Xen.  HeSem. 
V,  1.  8  36 ;  Demosth.  adv.  TCntacr.  p.  742.) 

6.  An  Eleuif  the  hii  of  AeneM.  He  wu  a 
Boothuyer,  in  which  c^wdt;  be  foretold  to  the 
ManUneaiu  their  victorr  oTcr  Agi>  and  the  Lace- 
daenontani,  and  hinuelf  took  part  in  the  battle. 
(Pan*.  tI  2.  §  4,  TiiL  10.  f  »  ;  oomp.  tL  18.  %  11, 
Ti.  14.  §  9.) 

7.  Brother  oF  Odon,  tjrant  of  Sriacnte.  On 
the  death  of  Hieron,  Thraiybnlm  mcceeded 
him  in  the  goremment.  It  doea  not  appear  dit- 
tinctly  whether  he  aHamed  the  tyxmmj  becauw 
tba  ion  of  Oelon  waa  not  jtt  old  enoogh,  or, 
BB  the  hngmge  of  Arittotle  (PolU.  8)  indi- 
cates,  tbongfa  called  ^nuit,  and  poeeeaaing  the 
aubstance  of  power,  wu  in  lact  little  more  than 
the  minister  or  hvourite  of  his  nephew,  whom 
he  ia  said  to  have  coitupted,  that  be  migfat  afier- 
wardi  KQ^ant  bin.  Arietode^  Temon  of  the 
nutter  also  repreeenU  the  lesistance  offered  bj  the 
friends  of  the  rightful  heir,  as  leading  to  the  ovet^ 
throw  of  the  dynasty.  It  ia  possibu  enough,  as 
Dr.  Tbiriwnll  suggests  {HiiL  of  Gmcv,  vol.  iii. 
p.  224),  that  Thrasybulus  bKame  the  giurdian  of 
bis  nephew  on  the  death  of  Polyaelos,  and  before 
die  death  of  Hieron ;  and  that,  haviiig  rendered  the 
yoaUi  od^orn  and  contempUble,  he  round  no  diffl* 
culty«  when  Hieron  died,  in  setting  him  aside,  and 
nsnrping  his  authority.  This  supposition,  however, 
still  leaves  anexpUiMd  Aristotle^  statement  about 
the  expulsion  of  the  dynasty,  which  is  one  of  the 
most  important  featuroa  of  his  acceunL  Little, 
therefbie,  is  gained  hj  any  endearour  to  teeoncile 
the  two  veruons.  According  to  the  more  detailed 
narration  of  Diodomi  (zL  67),  Thrasybulus  di- 
rectly succeeded  Hieron,  and  soon  provoked  a  revolt 
by  his  rapacity  and  cruelty.  With  the  aid  of 
foreign  mercenaries,  and  some  troops  from  Aetna 
and  Catana,  amonnting  altogether  to  15,000  men, 
be  maintained  his  ground  for  some  time  in  Acia- 
dina  and  the  Idan£  The  Syracusnns  entrenched 
themselves  in  the  quarter  called  Tyche,  and  sent 
for  aaiiatance  to  Gela,  Agrigentnm,  Belinus,  Hi- 
mera,  and  the  inland  cities  of  Sicily.  They  readily 
lent  their  aid,  and  Thiasyfaulna  was  dedrively 
defeated  both  by  sea  and  by  land.  He  thereupon 
entered  into  a  negotiation  with  his  revdted  sub- 
jects, and  vna  allowed  to  abdicate  his  authority 
and  retire  into  exile.  He  withdrew  to  Locri,  in 
Italy,  and  there  ended  his  daye.  Hia  dynasty 
ended  with  him. 

H,  Son  of  Xeuooates,  and  wfiww  of  Tberon 
tyrant  of  Agrigentnm.  He  »  mentioned  on  more 
thnti  one  ocQudon  by  Pindar.  {Pi/tk.  vi,  ItAm.  iL, 
Fniffm.  89.  1.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

THRASYBU'LUS  {9pwriem>kot\  a  fnend 
and  contemporary  of  Qalen,  in  Uie  latter  half  of 
the  second  century  after  Christ.  Galen  addressed 
two  of  his  warkM  to  him,  vis.  Ds  Optima  Seela 
(vol  L  p.  106)  and  Ulrmm  AMiamae  tU  tmOipn- 
poMioei  ffyffieme  (vol.  v.  p.  806)  ;  but  it  does  not 
seem  certain  that  he  was  a  physician.  [W.  A.  G.] 

THRASYDAEUS  (SpaavSawi).  1.  A  citi- 
len  of  Elia,  and  leader  of  the  democratic  party 
there.  When  the  Sportana  under  Agis  invad^ 
the  Elenii  territory,  in  &  c.  400,  the  tdigarehs  ol 
Elia,  led  by  Xenias,  made  an  attempt  to  over- 
power their  political  adversaries,  and  kjlled,  among 
nthers,  a  man,  whom,  from  the  likeness  between 
the  two,  they  mistook  for  Thnuydaeuii  The 
demoGmtic  por^  were  hereupon  much  djahaart- 


ened,  but  the  mistake  was  soon  discovered,  and 
TktBsydaeua,  who,  at  the  beginning  of  the  out- 
break, was  sunk  in  sleep  from  the  influence  of 
wine,  put  himself  at  the  head  of  the  people,  and 
completely  conquered  the  oligarchs.  A(^  bow* 
ever,  when  he  retired  from  Elia,  left  a  Lacedaeno* 
nian  garrison  in  Epitalinm,  and  the  Eleaos  were  so 
hanuMd  by  the  ravi^^es  it  committed,  Uiat  Thiasy 
daens,  in  the  following  year  (b.  c  899),  was  com* 
polled  to  sue  to  Sparta  for  peace,  and  to  purchase 
it  by  absolute  sulnniBBion.  (Xea,  HtU.  iiL  2,  U 
27—80  ;  Pans,  iii  8.)  Wa  may  periuua  idantiff 
with  the  subject  of  the  present  aitide  the  Tknug- 
lami  of  Elis,  who  is  mentioned  as  having  been  per- 
soaded  by  his  friend  Lysias,  the  omtor,  to  mpply 
two  talenu  to  the  Athenian  patriots  under  llra- 
sybulns,  in  aid  of  their  raterprise  against  the 
Thirty  Tynuits,  n.  c.  403  (Pseudo-PhiL  VU.  X. 
Ond.  Lyt.) 

2.  Of  Elis,  an  eunuch,  who,  inaUgated  by  a 
private  injury,  murder^  Eragonw,  king  of  Sahunis 
ill  Cyprus,  in  B.  i:.  374.  (Theopomp.  op.  Phot. 
p.  120,  a,  b ;  compi.  Ariat  v.  10«  ed.  Bekk. ; 
Diod.  XT.  47 ;  West,  ad  toe.)   [Evjioorah,  No. 

I.  ]  [E.E.] 
THRASYDAEUS  {BtMrOtubi),  tjnat  of 

Agrigentum,  waa  the  son  and  anoceaaor  of  Thenm. 
Already  during  his  father's  lifetime  he  had  been 
appointed  to  the  government  of  Himera,  where,  by 
his  violent  and  Rri>itrary  conduct,  he  alienated  the 
minds  of  the  cidaens,  so  that  they  were  on  the 
point  of  breaking  out  into  revolt.  But  having  ap- 
plied for  support  to  Hieron  of  ^neuae^  that  nler 
betrayed  their  ^iplication  to  Theron,  who,  In  con- 
sequence, put  to  death  the  leaders  of  the  dlsaffiseted 
party,  and  effectually  re^tabliahed  his  authority. 
(Diod.  xi.  48.)  Whether  Thruydaeus  retained 
bis  position  at  Himera  after  this,  we  know  not : 
bnt  on  the  death  of  Theron  he  socceeded  without 
oppositioa  in  Uie  sovereign^  both  dtlea.  Hia 
tyrannical  and  violent  charact«  soon  dlsplqred 
itaelf^  and  rendered  him  as  unpopular  at  Agrigentum 
as  he  had  been  at  Himem.  But  his  first  object 
was  to  renew  the  war  with  Hieron,  against  whom 
he  had  almdy  taken  an  active  pert  during  hte 
&tbn*s  Ufetime.  {SchoI.a</Ptei/.  O/.  iL  29.)  He 
therelbre  assembled  a  large  force  of  mercenaries, 
besides  a  genera!  levy  from  Agrigentnm  and  Hi- 
mera,  and  advanced  against  Hieron,  but  was  de- 
feated after  an  obstinate  and  MUtguinary  stru^le  ; 
and  the  Agr^enttnes  immediately  took  advantage 
of  this  disastar  to  oxpel  hhn  from  their  d^.  Ha 
made  hia  escape  to  Greeee,  but  was  airasted  at 
H^aia,  and  pnUitdy  executed.  (Diod.  zL  53.) 
Dtodorus  asrigns  the  whole  of  these  evenu  to  the 
year  s.  c  472,  in  which  Theron  died,  bnt  then 
are  some  difficulties  in  Uiis  chronoli^.  (See 
Biidth,  ad  PM.  vol  liL  p.  209  ;  and  Bnmet  de 
Preafc,  Jfedktrda  wr  la  BtaUimemeiu  One*  tm 
SinKe,  p.  145.  note.)  [E.  H.  B.] 

THRASYLLA  ENNIA.  [Enoti.] 
THRASYLLUS  or  THRASYLUS  {9piir»\- 
Ao5,  epdffuXof).    1.  An  Argive,  was  one  of  the 
five  generals  of  the  commonwealth  when  Argolis 
was  invaded      the  Lacedaemonians  under  Agis 

II.  ,  in  ac.  418.  Agis  succeeded  in  placing  a 
division  of  his  amy  between  the  Argive  fofcei  and 
ArgoB,  thus  cutting  them  off  from  their  city,  ithile 
their  flank  and  rear  were  threatened  by  his  two 
other  divisions.  Thmqrllua  perceived  the  danger 
of  this  podtion,  and|  together  with  Alciphron  (oat 
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of  his  MIow-citiaent  and  a  proxenna  of  lAcedae- 
mm),  obtained  an  interview  with  Agii,  and  in- 
dnoBil  him  by  the  hope  of  a  pennanent  prace  to 
gnat  then  a  truce  for  four  monthi.  Thiasjrllui 
and  Ahnphroiu  bow«rer,  had  taken  thia  itep  with- 
out Wing  authoriaed  ;  and  the  Argivei,  who  inm- 
gined  that  they  had  been  on  the  paint  of  gaining 
an  eaiy  victory  orer  the  Lacedaemoniana.  shut  in 
aa  the  latter  were  between  then  and  the  city,  were 
highly  exaapenUed,  and  began  to  itone  Thnuyllua 
in  the  military  court  which  was  alwaya  held  juat 
ouuide  the  wiUla  of  Argos  after  an  expedition.  He 
aaved  hia  lift)  only  by  taking  refuge  at  an  altat, 
and  he  waa  puniahed  by  the  Gonraeatian  of  his 
property.  (Tbuc.  v.  fiS,  60.) 

2.  Aa.  Athenian,  was  aerving  as  a  hoplite  in  the 
amy  at  Samoa,  in  b.  a  411,  and  waa  one  of  thoao 
who  persuaded  the  soldien  and  aoilors  to  aid  the 
Samian  people  againat  the  expected  attempt  of  the 
oligarchical  conspimlora  to  put  down  democracy  in 
the  ialand.  The  conaequeoce  was  the  defeat  of  the 
rendutioniata.  Shortlyafter,wben  ChjUHBasIuuI 
brought  to  Samoa  an  exaggerated  account  of  the 
tynumy  and  riolence  of  the  400  at  Athena,  Thra- 
syllua  and  Tlimaybnlus  bound  the  anny  by  nn 
oath  to  be  faithful  to  democracy,  sealous  in  the 
war  with  the  Peloponneaians,  and  ever  hoatile  to 
the  revidnttonory  govonment  at  home  ;  and,  in  the 
election  eS  new  genonle  whkfa  enined,  th«e  two 
were  included  in  the  number.  In  the  same  year, 
S.C.  411,  Thraayllus  commanded  the  left  wing  of 
the  fleet  at  the  battle  of  Cynosaema,  in  which  the 
Atiieniana  defeated  the  Pelopotmeuana  ;  and  aome- 
what  later,  after  the  victory  gained  by  the  Athe- 
nians ores  the  Lacedaemonnu  6eel  near  Abydus, 
he  wu  despatched  to  Athena  to  bear  the  good 
nam  and  to  ask  for  supplies.  Some  time  after  hia 
:iniyai,  Agis  having,  in  a  foray  from  Deceleia,  ad- 
vanced too  near  the  walla  of  the  city,  ThraaylluB 
led  ont  the  Athenians  againit  him  and  obtained  a 
alight  advaotage,  in  conaequence  of  which  hia 
countrymen  the  more  readily  voted  him  a  rein- 
foreement  both  of  men  and  anipii  With  these  he 
bailed  early  in  b.c  409  to  Samoa,  whence  he  pro- 
ceeded to  the  coaat  of  Aaia  and  attacked  the  town 
of  Pygela  widiout  aucceaa.  Within  a  few  days, 
however,  Colophon  surrendered  to  him,  and  he 
then  advanced  into  Lydia,  nnd  having  ravaged  the 
country,  proceeded  by  aea  againat  Epheau^  but 
here  he  was  defeated  and  driven  back  to  hia  ahipa 
by  the  forces  of  the  Epheuaiia,  united  with  thoae 
of  Tiiaaphenies  and  the  Syraciuana  ;  and  after 
sailing  to  Nntiiim  where  he  buried  hia  dead, 
he  steered  hia  course  for  Lesbos.  Here,  while 
anchoring  at  Methymna,  he  observed  the  Syia- 
cuaan  aquadron  aailing  by,  whereupon  be  attacked 
it,  captured  four  aliipa  with  their  crewa,and  chased 
tlie  reat  back  to  Ephp&ua.  He  then  continued  hia 
voyiige  to  Scttui,  where  he  jobed  the  force  under 
A  fcibiadea,  and  the  whole  fleet  croesed  axtt  together 
to  LainpancDs ;  bnt  the  troops  of  Alcibiadea,  who 
luid  not  auatained  any  defeat,  refused  to  serve  in 
the  aamo  nuika  with  those  of  Thraayllus,  conquered 
iia  they  bad  been  at  Epheaus ;  nor  waa  thia  feeling 
removed  till  their  common  sticceta  in  the  ensuing 
winter  againat  Phaniabaxua  near  Abydui.  In 
o.  c  408  Thntayllua  was  engaged  with  Alcibiodea 
in  tlie  succeaofiil  openUions  at  Cfaalcedon,  which 
indiuxd  Phamabams  to  accept  terms  of  aocommo- 
dation  from  the  Athenians  H"  probably  shared 
alw  in  the  uege  and  reduction  uf  Byaantiura  in  the 
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ainieyear.midin  B.C407  be  led  home  to  Atlaoua 
portion  of  the  triomphantannanwBl.  Not  long  after, 
he  waa  one  of  the  genenls  who  wen  ^pasntcd  to 
anperaede  Ahnbiadea  after  the  battle  of  KoCihjil, 
and  w^  preaent  in  that  capacity  at  ArginnMe  ■■ 
B.C.  40fj.  After  the  battle  it  waa  he  who  prof)oa«>d 
to  leave  47  galleyi  behiiul  to  save  the  men  frm 
the  wrecka,  while  the  main  body  of  the  fleet  aboaU 
latl  against  the  ahips  of  the  enemj,  irfaicA  ■a.w 
blockading  Mytiiene^  He  was  alao  among  <1m  bx 
generala  who  returned  to  Athens  and  were  shame- 
fully put  to  death  by  the  people  thraogh  the  in- 
triguea  of  Theiamenes.  It  ahould  be  ob««-red  that 
Diodoma,  in  hia  account  of  eeveial  of  the  ;ibovr 
events,  substitulea,  by  an  error,  the  name  of  Thia- 
aybulus  for  that  of  Thraayllua.  (Thuc  viii.  73,  75. 
76,  104,  105 ;  Xeo.  ffcO.  L  1.  M  8,  88,  34,  2.  $| 
1—17,  3.  §§  4,  Ac,  14,  Ac,  4.  §  10,  £.  §  Jtf, 
6.  §30,  7.  §§ '2. -29.  34  ;  Plat.  Ttm^  p.  129; 
Plut.  Ale.  20—31  ;  Uiod.  xiiL  64,  66,  74,  lul, 
102 ;  Palm,  and  Weoa.  ad  Diod.  xiiL  74.)  [R  £.J 

THRASYLLUS  (epd<rvAAot),  a  nnuicanof 
PhliuB,  ia  mentioned  by  Plutarch  (de  Mum,  21.  p. 
1137,  f.)i  in  connection  with  Tyrtaeua  of  Blanii- 
neia  and  Andreas  of  Corinth,  na  having  porpoeely 
abalained  from  many  of  the  artificial  refiiMaDenta 
which  were  introduced  at  an  emrl^  period  into 
Oreek  music.  Frran  the  way  in  which  he  ia  bcv- 
tioned  by  Plutarch,  he  seems  to  have  lived  in  the 
eariy  part  of  the  fifth  century  &  c.        [P.  S-J 

THRASYLLUS,  waa  a  celetnaled  aatrologer 
at  Rhodes,  with  whom  Tiberius  become  acqnainted 
during  hia  reaidence  in  that  island,  and  ever  aftir- 
warda  held  in  the  higfaeat  honour.  It  wms  saM 
that  Tiberius  had  intended  to  kill  him  after  coc- 
anlting  him  respecting  his  futus  destiniee ;  lot 
that  Thraayllna.  when  he  had  predicted  the  empire 
to  Tiberius,  laid  that  he  perceived  from  the  ob- 
servation  of  the  stara  that  hia  own  death  waa  imr 
at  hand,  by  which  announcement  he  so  conTinced 
Tiberius  of  the  truth  of  his  art,  that  Tiberias  ao* 
only  gave  up  lua  intention  of  mordeiii^  hkn,  bnt 
admitted  him  to  hia  intimate  fiiendship.  Thraaylbs 
accompanied  Tiberiua  to  Rome,  when  he  was 
recalled  by  Augoataa,  and  appears  to  have  always 
lived  with  him.  He  died  in  A.  D.  36,  the  tcu' 
before  Tiberiua,  and  ia  aaid  to  have  aaved  the  live* 
of  many  peraous  whom  Tiberiua  would  otht»i«e 
have  put  to  death  by  blsely  predicting  for  thia 
'  very  purpose  that  the  emperor  would  live  ten  yean 
longer.  (Tac  Ann.  vi.  20—22  ;  Dion  Cass.  |v 
1 1,  Ivii.  15,  IviiL  27  ;  Suet  Auy.  9a,  7^6.  1  j,  ^2, 
G»L  19  i  ScboL  ad  Jm.  vL  576  ;  JuUan.  Ep.  tii 
7^cmuLp.266,^aah.)  The  son  of  this  Thrasylioa 
succeeded  to  hia  fiither*a  skill,  and  is  said  to  have 
predicted  the  empire  to  Nera  (Tac,  Anm.  >L  '2'!, 
comp.  xiv,  9  ;  Dion  Cuaa.  Ixi.  3.) 

THRASY'M.\CHUS  (epwviMXot),  a  native 
of  Chalcedon,  was  a  sophist,  and  one  of  the  eiiriieat 
cultivators  of  the  art  of  rhetoric  He  was  a  con- 
temporary of  Oo^iai.  (Cic.  Oral.  13,  1 3,  52; 
Qnintil.  iii.  1.  §  10.)  He  is  mtrodooed  by 
Plato  as  one  of  the  interlocntors  in  the  Politeia, 
and  ia  referred  to  several  timea  in  the  Phacdnu, 
Like  Prodicus  and  Protagoras,  he  diacouraed  and 
wrote  on  sulijects  of  natural  philoao|^y  (Cia  dn 
OraL  iu.  32.  §  128)  ;  Plutarch  (Symp.  p.  616,  d.) 
mentions  a  work  by  him  on  lUntriam  Mem 
(TvapftCAAoM-cf).  Quintilian  speaks  of  bin  aa 
one  of  the  first  who  vtnte  on  oomeaaa  plant 
'  (piobubly  in  tlic  i^p/uA  jtwrt^anl  mentioned  bj 
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Suid.  *.  V.  9fiOT.)  Hti  wem*  to  hnvebMii  par* 
licularljr  fond  of  making  his  syllablw  fall  into 
oamnt  (Quintil.  ix.  4.  §  87).  Suidaa,  who  very 
■tnpidlj  makes  him  a  disciple  of  Plato  and  Itocrntes, 
meutions  as  his  wHks — 1.  Orations  (<n»n89u\tu- 
Ti«»i)>  2.  Ux'n  h'Tofoci.  8.  nalyyia,  4. 
A^9fiuli  ^iropuMt  Athnana  (i.  P.  4IG)  quotes 
fromomofhuhttiodaetiooa  The  feilowing  epitaph 
waa  placed  npoo  hi*  nonameDt  at  Chalcedon : 

(Athen.  V.  p.  4fi4.]  [C  P.  M.] 

THRASYMEfDES  (9paau,4bit),  a  m  of  the 
Pyliao  Nestn  and  Anaxibia,  accompanied  his 
father  on  the  expedition  against  Tro;,  and  returned 
with  him  to  Pylos.  (Horn.  //.  ix.  81,  xiv.  ID, 
xvi.  321,  xrii.  378,  705,  Od.  iil  39, 414, 442,  dec.) 
According  to  Philostntna  (Her.  iii.  2),  he  did  not 
ipt  to  T^.  He  waa  tin  father  of  SUhui  and  hia 
tomb  waa  shown  at  Pyloa  in  HevenlB.  (Pftm.  iL 
18.  S7,iT.  36.§a)  [L.S.] 

THRASYHE'DES  (Bpaavfilfiiit),  the  eon  of 
Ari^otoB  of  Paros,  was  the  maker  of  the  chrya- 
elephantine  statue  of  Asclepiua,  in  hia  temple  at 
KpidanniB,  Paunnias  (ii.  27.  §  2}  describes  the 
•tatne  as  being  about  half  the  siae  of  that  of  the 
Olympian  Zens  at  Athens.  The  god  waa  seated 
on  a  Uinme,  holding  a  staff  in  one  hand,  and  with 
the  other  himd  held  over  the  dragon's  head,  and 
with  a  dog  lying  by  his  side.  The  throne  itself 
Whs  adorned  with  sculptures,  representing  the  Ar^ 
mn  heroes,  Belterophon  slftying  the  Chimaeia,  and 
Peneas  h<Ming  the  severed  h(»d  of  Medun. 

From  the  refareuco  in  this  possa^  to  the  chrys- 
elephantine statue  of.  Zeus  Olympius  at  Athena, 
w)iich  was  made  at  the  expense  of  Hadrian  (Pans, 
f.  la  §  «),  it  has  been  cmjectnied  that  die  Epi- 
dauriau  wen  indebted  for  the  itatne  of  their  pa- 
bon  deity  to  the  nninificence  of  the  same  nnpeior, 
or  of  Aatealnns  Pius,  who  expended  large  aunu  on 
the  decmtioo  of  thai  city  (Pans.  iL  27.  %  7)  ;  hut 
it  seems  improbable  that,  if  this  were  the  case, 
Pausanias  should  not  have  stated  the  fact  in  so 
manr  words.  (SiebeHa,  ad  be,  and  lltrt,  Geadi, 
d.  hUd.  Kamt0  beidatAitm^  p.  190.)     [P.  S.] 

THRIAE  (Bpnt),  the  name  of  three  prophetic 
nymphs  on  Mount  Paniaasua,  by  whom  ApoDo 
was  teand,  and  who  were  believed  to  have  invented 
the  art  of  prophecy  by  means  of  little  stones 
(dpial),  which  were  thrown  into  an  um.  (Horn. 
Hynm.  in  Merc.  552 ;  Schol.  ad  Oullim,  Hgnin.  m 
Ap«U.  45  ;comp.Lobeck.^9/<MpA.p.8)4.)  [L.S.] 

THU'CLES  Of  THF/OCLKS  {9»utc\v^,  ©eo- 
ff^^i),  a  citisen  apparently  of  Chalcii  in  Euboea, 
who,  having  been  cast  by  storms  on  the  coast  of 
Sicily,  took  notice  of  the  fertility  of  the  soil,  and  of 
the  probable  eaao  with  which  it  night  be  won  from 
the  Sicel  luhiUnlBnta  On  hia  return  home  he 
made  a  report  of  these  things  and  wns  commis- 
sioned by  the  Chalcidian  stab?  to  lf:id  forth  a  t>ody 
of  colonists,  Chalcidian  and  Naxinn.  With  these 
he  proceeded  to  Sicily,  where  he  occupied  as  a 
strong-hold  the  hill  Tanrus,  oveilooking  the  ten  on 
the  eastern  coast — a  plana  remarkable  as  the  spot 
where  Grecian  conquest  in  the  island  first  began, 
and  as  the  site  of  the  lAter  cityof  Tauromenium, — 
and  from  this  eminence,  having  now  obtained  pos- 
seuinn  of  the  fauid,  hr  founded  in  the  immediate 
noighheurhood  the  toa'n  of  Niixes,  about  B.*:.  736. 


(Thnc.  n.  3  ;  Ephor.  qp;  Strab.  vL  p.  267  ;  Holla- 
nic  op.  Stepk.  Byx.  a. «.  Kafjds  ;  comp.  Orote*i 
Greece,  vol  iii.  pp.  477,  478.)  [K  E.] 

THUCY'DIDES  (eouttt^fftji),  hiatorical.  1. 
AnAthenian,of  the  demos  Alopece,  son  of  Melesiaa, 
and  related  to  Cimon,  to  whom  he  ia  said  to  hare 
been  inferior  in  mililaiT  talent,  though  he  poueaaedl 
more  akill  aa  a  political  tacticiao.  After  tbe  death 
of  Cimon,  in  B.  c  449,  Thucydides  becune  the 
leader  of  the  arutocratlc  par^,  which  he  concen- 
trated and  more  thoroughly  organised  in  <^>po«tion 
to  Pericles.  With  all  hia  ability,  however,  and  all 
his  fiunily  inflsence,  he  was  no  match  for  bis  great 
adTemiy  dther  in  doqnanee  er  addrees ;  anA  thia 
he  is  end  to  have  aeknndedged  bimseU;  when  king 
Archidamna  II.  of  SpaHa  awed  him  whether  be 
or  Periclea  waa  the  better  wmtler.  **  When  I 
throw  Pericles,"  was  the  answer,  "  he  always 
contrives  to  make  the  spectators  believe  that  be  haa 
had  no  MV  The  line  of  attack  aUo,  which  Plu^ 
tarch  tepRMnU  Thucydides  as  adrating^  does  not 
appear  to  have  been  the  most  jndicionB,  for  he 
inveighed  against  the  profiiae  expenditure  of 
Pericles  in  public  ^'orks,  by  no  means  the  least 
popular  feature  in  the  great  statesman's  administra- 
tion, and  not  long  after  this  the  struggle  came  to 
an  end  br  the  ostracism  of  Thucydides  in  &  c.  444, 
(PluL  fer.  6,  8,  11,  14.  16.)  From  an  aUnuon 
in  Aristophanes  ( Veip.  947)  we  learn  that,  when 
he  was  in  danger  of  thia  banishment,  and  rose  to 
make  his  defence,  he  utterly  broke  down  and  was 
unable  to  open  his  mouth.  According  to  the  achdia 
0)1  the  same  pasai^  of  Aristophanesi  the  hiiloriaa 
Pbilochorus  aasigoed  as  the  cause  of  his  exile  some 
alleged  misconddct  during  a  command  which  he 
held  in  Thrace  ;  while  Idomenens  related  that  he 
was  not  ostracised  merely,  but  sentenced  to  per^ 
petnal  banishment  with  confiscation  of  his  property, 
and  that  he  fled  to  Artaxerxes,  king  of  Perna. 
Here,  however,  the  sdoKast  appears  to  have  coo- 
founded  Thucydides  with  Themistoclea  [Iimiir- 
Nxus.]  (Comp.  Arist  JdL  668, 673.)  That  he 
retired  to  Sparta  ia  in  itself  probable  mougfaf  and 
is  in  some  measure  confirmed  by  die  anecdote, 
above  related,  of  hia  conversation  with  Archidamus. 
But  the  usual  term  of  oatrncism,  •>it.  ten  years, 
aeeroa  to  hare  been  abridged  in  hts  case,  since  we 
hear  of  him  in  B.  c  440  (at  least  there  is  good 
reason  to  suppose  it  the  same  person)  as  united 
with  HagUon  and  Phormion  in  the  command  of 
forty  ships,  which  were  sent  to  reinforce  Pericles, 
then  engngcd  in  the  sirge  of  Samos,  The  arrival 
of  these  veMvls,  together  with  other  reinforcements, 
compelled  the  Saminns  to  capitulate  (Thuc,  117; 
comp.  Thirlwall^s  Cnvtv,  vol,  iii.  p.  53,  note  1). 
Aristotle,  according  to  Plutarch  (A're.  2]  classed 
Thucydides  with  Nicios  and  Thcnunenes  as  an 
excellent  citizen  and  distinguished  by  an  hereditary 
feeling  of  good  will  towards  the  people.  He  left 
two  sons,  Meleaias  and  Stephanus ;  and  a  son  of 
the  former  of  thest.-,  nnmed  Thucydides  after  hia 
grand-father,  waa  n  pupil  of  Socrates.  (Plat.  Afen. 
p.  94,  T6t>aff.  p.  130,  Lack.  p.  173  ;  Athen.  vi. 
p.  234,  e.) 

2.  A  Pharsalian,  was  a  proxenus  of  the  Athenians 
nnd  happened  to  be  at  Athens  in  b.  c  411,  during 
the  usurpation  of  the  Four  Hundred.  When  the 
tnmnit  against  the  goremment  broke  out  in  the 
Pciraeeus,  and  Theramenes  hud  gone  thither  widi 
the  promise  of  quelling  it,  Thucydides  with  some 
diflicnlty  restrained  tin  adherents  of  the  oligarch! 
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In  the  from  marching  down  to  atlaek  th« 
Hotert.  representing  the  mi ichier  attendant  on  ciTil 
diacord  while  the  LaccdaemoDiana  were  wo  close 
mt  hand.    (Thvc  Tiii.  92.) 

8.  A  lieatenaot  of  Martina  Venu,  1^  vihm  he 
was  aent  to  eatabliah  Soaemtu  on  the  thnne  of 
Amenia,  in  the  nagn  of  M.  Aurelios  Antoninus, 
Thucydidet  accomplished  hit  mittion.  (Suid.  (.  v. 
Mprtot ;  »ee  i^ve,  Vol  I.  p.  3fi3,  a.)  [E.  E.] 

THUCY'niD£S  (eetwuStSqi).  the  hutori«n,be- 
lon^ed  to  the  demoi  Halimiu,and  Halimus  belonged 
to  the  phyln  Leoutia.  Ha  simply  calla  himself  an 
Athenian  (Time.  i.  1).  Hit  Other's  name  was  Olo- 
nu  (iv.  104).  Mycellinua,  and  some  other  later 
writers,  say  that  the  name  was  Orolat.  The  two 
Ibrms  are  easily  confounded,  and  we  assume  the 
true  name  to  be  Olorus.  Herodotus  (ri.  39)  roeo- 
tious  a  ThnuHan  king  called  Olorus,  whose  daugh- 
ter Hegesipyle  married  Miitiades,  the  conqueror  of 
Marathon,  by  whom  she  became  the  mother  of 
Cimon.  The  ancient  authorities  speak  of  consan- 
guinity between  the  &mily  of  Cimon  and  that  of 
Thucydides,  and  the  name  of  the  fitther  of  Tbucy- 
dides  is  some  premmption  of  a  ewinoction  with 
thia  Thncian  king.  The  mother  of  Thncydidea 
was  also  named  H^sipjle,  though  Haroellinus  it 
the  only  authority  for  his  mother's  nara&  It  is 
conjectured  that  Hegesipyle  may  hare  been  a 
granddaughter  uf  Miitiades  and  Hegesipyle,  but 
there  is  no  evidence  to  show  who  the  mother  of 
Tfau^dides  wa^  nor  how  his  fitther  was  connected 
with  the  family  of  Miitiades.  It  is  also  sud  that 
there  was  coniangninity  between  the  fiunily  of 
Thucydidet  and  the  Peisistratidae ;  fant  tiiis  also 
cannot  be  satisfactorily  explained. 

A  statement  by  Pamphiius,  which  it  preserTed 
bf  Oeilius  (zT.  23),  makes  Thucydidet  forty  years 
of  ^e  at  toe  Gonunenconent  of  the  Pekiponnenan 
WAT  or  &  c  431,  and  accordingly  he  was  bom  in 
a.  c.  471.  The  historian  says  that  he  lived  to 
see  tlie  end  of  the  war,  and  the  war  ended  in  B.  c 
404.  Kriiger  attempts  to  show,  on  the  authority 
of  Marcellinns,  that  Thoeydides  was  only  about 
twenty-five  years  of  age  at  the  commencenwDt  of 
the  war;  bat  he  relies  too  much  on  his  own  inter 
pretadon  of  certun  words  of  Thucydidet,  which 
are  by  no  means  free  from  ambiguity  (v.  26,  oiV- 
0avifitvo7  ^Aitrlf ).  There  is  a  storj-  in  Lucian's 
Herodotus  or  Aetion  of  Herodotns  having  read  his 
History  at  the  Olympc  games  to  the  assembled 
Oreeks ;  and  Snidns  (s.  v.  OewavStti)*)  adds  that 
Thueydides,  then  a  boy,  was  present,  and  shed 
tears  of  emulation^  a  presage  of  his  own  future 
historical  distinction,  Thii  story  was  first  doubted 
by  Bredow,  and  has  since  been  critically  discussed 
by  oUiers,  and  most  completely  by  Dahlman  (//«- 
fuifol,  ^)  who  rejects  it  as  a  fMe.  The  truth  of 
the  story  is  maintained  at  great  lei^th,  and  with 
greater  tcdiousnets,  by  Krtiger.  It  is  of  little 
importance  what  any  man  thinks  of  the  story :  it 
is  Enough  tn  remaA  that  the  direct  evidence  in 
support  of  it  is  very  weak,  and  there  are  many 
plausible  objections  to  be  urged  against  it,  Kriiger 
has  collected  in  his  essay  on  Thnqrdides  all  that 
he  conid  say  in  snpport  of  the  stoiy. 

Antiphon  of  Rhamnas,  the  most  distinguished 
orator  of  the  time,  it  said  to  have  been  the  master 
of  Thueydides  in  the  rhetorical  art ;  and  as  At»- 
tipbon  was  a  contempoiary  of  Thueydides  and 
older,  there  is  no  internal  improbability  in  the 
DtatcnenL   But  the  evidence  for  it,  as  Kriigrr 


shows,  is  really  nothing  more  tlian  this,  that 
Caeciliu)  in  his  life  of  Anripkon  conjectures  dua 
Thucydidet  ninit  have  been  a  pupil  of  .\nt»- 
phon's,  beciuse  he  praises  Antipboa.  Clean,  is 
his  BrHtm  (c.  12),  speiAs  at  tba  el oq nance  of  An- 
tiphM,  and  cites  Tnucydidea  as  eridcfiee,  and  it 
seems  very  unlikely  th^  if  he  knew  Thncydidcs 
to  have  been  n  pupil  of  Antiphmi,  he  woold  ma 
have  mentioned  it  Anazagons  also  ia  named  by 
MarcelliDus,  on  the  authority  of  Antyllna.  as  nt 
of  the  teachers  of  Thueydides,  as  to  which  we  my 
observe  that  it  ia  potsiUa  that  he  sraa,  for  Anazs- 
goras  was  some  Ume  at  Athens,  and  ThDcydtdo 
might  have  had  the  advantage  of  his  inrtnctioik 

That  Thueydides,  an  Athenian,  of  a  good  DuBiir, 
and  living  in  a  city  which  was  the  centre  of  GnA 
civilisation,  mnst  nave  had  the  heat  poaaiMu  edr 
calion,  may  be  astnmed ;  that  he  was  b  maa  sf 
great  ability  and  cultivated  nndaatanding  fait  werfc 
deariy  shows.  He  informs  at  that  be  posanaed 
gold  mines  in  that  part  of  Thraoe  which  is  oppo- 
site to  the  ishuid  of  Tbasot^  and  that  he  vu  a 
person  of  the  greatest  inllaence  among  those  n 
that  part  of  ThiBce  (iv.  I05X  This  ptofotj^  ac- 
cording to  some  accounts,  be  had  from  his  anas- 
tors :  according  to  other  acconnts  he  married  a  ndt 
woman  of  Scaptetyle,  and  received  them  w  a  (M- 
tion  with  her.  KrUger  has  a  conjecture  that  Cimon, 
who  took  these  mines  from  the  Thaaiana,  got  ki 
interest  in  theni,  and  gave  a  part  to  that  hiaiicfc  ■/ 
his  fiunily  to  which  Tbaqrdides  belongod. 

Snidaa  says  that  Thiiqrdidea  left  a  «m,  calM 
Timothens  ;  and  a  daughter  also  is  mendoned,  who 
is  said  to  have  vmtten  the  eighth  book  of  tke 
Hittory  of  Thueydides.  Thueydides  (ii.  48)  «•> 
one  of  those  who  suffered  from  the  great  fhgw  of 
Athena,  and  one  of  the  few  yrho  recovered. 

We  have  no  trustwoithy  endanoa  oC  noc^didn 
havbg  distinguished  himsslf  as  an  oiator,  thaaf;^ 
it  is  not  unlikely  that  he  did,  for  his  oratoriol 
talent  is  shown  by  the  speeches  that  he  hat  in- 
serted in  his  history.  He  was,  however,  «■>• 
[doyed  ill  a  militaij  capacity,  and  be  was  in  com- 
mand of  an  Athenian  tquadron  of  teven  ships, » 
Thasua,  a.  c  424,  when  Eudes,  who  commtDdd 
in  Ampbipolit,  sent  for  his  assistance  Bg»n>' 
Bratidas,  who  was  before  that  town  with  an  shut. 
Brosidns,  fearing  the  arrival  of  a  superior  foitr< 
ofiered  favouiaUe  terms  to  Ampbipolit,  which  «tR 
readily  accepted,  fat  there  wen  ftw  Atbauau  ^ 
the  place,  u>d  the  rest  did  not  wish  to  make  re- 
sistance. Thueydides  arrived  at  Eion,  at  die 
mouth  of  the  Stiymon,  on  the  evening  of  the  h>^ 
day  on  which  Amphipolis  toirendered  ;  and  thansh 
he  wot  too  late  to  tave  Amphipolis,  he  prevenlol 
liion  from  falling  into  the  lund  of  the  enemy  C'^- 
102,  &c). 

In  GMueqaence  of  Uiie  failure,  Thueydides  be- 
came an  exile,  probably  to  avoid  a  severer  punitb- 
nient,  that  of  death,  for  such  appears  to  have  ben 
the  penalty  of  such  a  fiulure  as  his,  though  he  nuv 
have  done  the  best  that  he  could.  According  u 
Morcellinus,  Cleon,  who  was  at  this  time  in  gn*' 
favour  with  the  Atheniant,  ezdted  popuUr  *ut- 
picton  against  Uie  unfOTtonate  commander,  'fb"* 
cydidet  (v.  26)  simply  fays  that  he  Vived  in 
twenty  years  after  the  affiur  of  Amphipolis^  but  be 
does  not  say  whether  it  was  a  voluntary  exile  or  & 
puiiishmenL  If  it  was  voluntary,  wemay  smiids 
that  be  did  not  return  to  Athens,  because  be  i^^* 
what  fate  awaited  hun.   There  are  tariooa  sn* 
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tnutwwtby  Hcomitt  m  to  his  pbicei  of  reudence 
daring  bis  exile;  bat  we  may  conclude  that  be 
conid  not  mIMx  mide  in  any  ^ace  which  wat 
under  Athenian  dominioil,  and  aa  he  kept  hia  eyv 
on  the  erents  of  the  war,  be  moat  haTe  lired  in 
those  pnrta  which  belonged  to  the  Spartan  alliance. 
His  own  wDidi  certainhr  imply  that,  during  hie 
exile,  he  apent  much  of  hii  time  either  in  the  Pe- 
lopoDaeiui  or  in  pbeea  which  wm  mtdn  Polo- 
ponneiaan  influenDe  (t,  26} ;  and  hia  woA  wm  the 
reaiiU  of  his  owii  experience  and  obaemtiona. 
Hia  minute  deecription  of  Syiactiae  and  the  neigh- 
bourhood leada  to  the  probable  condnaion  that  he 
'\ra5  penonally  acquainted  with  the  localitiea  ;  and 
if  he  vinted  Sicily,  it  ia  probable  that  he  alao  «tw 
■ome  porta  of  aoothem  Italy,  and  aa  anouymom 
iHognpher  speftka  of  ^niTdidet  hiring  been  at 
Sybaria.  But  it  ia  rather  too  bold  a  conjecture 
to  make,  as  aome  hare  done,  that  Olorua  and  his 
Bon  Thucydidea  went  out  in  the  colony  to  Thurii, 
M.  c.  443,  which  was  joined  by  Herodotni  and  the 
omtor  Lyaias,  then  a  young  man.  Tintoeua,  as 
quoted  1^  MarceDinna,  aya  that  Thucydidea  du- 
ring his  erile  lived  in  Italy ;  but  if  he  meana  during 
iill  the  time  of  hia  exile,  hia  atatonent  cannot  he 
nccepted,  for  it  would  contiadict  the  inference 
which  may  be  fiiirly  derived  fran  a  paarnge  in 
Thucydidea  that  has  been  alfoady  referred  to.  Ti- 
nueua,  and  other  anthMlties  uaoi,  affirmed  that 
Thncydidee  was  buried  at  Thurii;  as  to  which 
Kriiger  ingeniously  argues,  that  if  he  lived  there 
for  some  time,  there  is  nothing  strange  in  a  stoiy 
being  invented  of  his  baring  been  buried  there, 
espeoally  as  he  might  have  bad  a  bmb  built  with 
the  intenUon  of  oempying  it 

Thucydidea  aaya  tut  be  lived  twenty  years  in 
exile  (r.  26),  and  as  his  exile  commenud  in  the 
beginning  of  B.C.  42S,  he  may  have  returned  to 
Athena  in  the  beginning  of  a  c  403,  and  there- 
fore at  or  about  the  time  when  Thmsvbulna  liberated 
Athens.  (Xen.  Htiicn.  ii.  4.  §§  22— 3S.)  It 
may  accordingly  be  conjectured  that  Thucydidea 
joined  Thrasybulus,  and  in  company  with  him 
effected  hia  return  to  his  native  countrv.  Pau- 
eanlas  indeed  (i.  28.  $  9)  alatea  that  TUcydidea 
was  recalled  by  a  psephluna  proposed  by  Oenobiua, 
but  this  account  creates  some  difficulty,  because  it 
appeared  from  a  oitiod  enumeratioD  of  the  authori- 
ties cited  by  Marcelliniu,  that  then  was  %  general 
permisnon  for  aQ  the  exitet  to  return  alter  the 
condnuon  of  peace  with  the  Laedaemoniana,  b.  c. 
404.  Thucydides  himt«lf  says  that  he  was  twenty 
years  in  exile,  and  theref«e  he  did  not  return 
tilt  B.  c  403,  unless  we  assume  that  his  **  twenty 
yws  "  was  merely  a  round  number  used  to  signify 
nineteen  yeara  and  somewhat  more  ;  *or  unless  we 
assume  that  he  did  not  return  as  soon  as  he  might 
have  done,  but  a  few  months  later,  so  that  the  full 
term  of  twenty  years  was  completed. 

There  is  a  general  agreement  among  the  ancient 
anthoritiei  that  Thncydidee  came  to  a  vident  end ; 
Zopyius  and  Didymns,  quoted  1^  Maroeilinus, 
affirm  this ;  and  Plutarch  (Omoa  4),  and  Pod- 
tanios  (i.  23.  §  9)  tell  the  same  story.  But  there 
is  a  great  diversity  of  eridence  as  to  the  phwe 
whuru  he  died  ;  and  it  is  doubtful  whether  it  was 
Thnue  or  Athens.  Plutarch  says,  it  is  reported 
that  he  was  killed  in  Scapteayle  in  Thrace,  Imt 
that  his  vsnubis  were  cntricd  to  Athens,  and  his 
tomb  ia  pointed  ant  in  the  burial-plaoB  of  Cimon, 
tbe  side  of  the  tomb  of  Kl[^nicc,  tha  ■istor  at 


Cimon.  Panaanias,  who  was  well  acquainted  wtUi 
Athens,  says  that  his  tomb  was  th«  not  br  Iimi 
the  Pylae  Melitides ;  and  that  In  was  aasasiinated 
after  hia  ratum  (tJt  irar^fi),  words  which  seem 
to  imply  that  he  did  not  long  survive  his  reatantien. 
MaroellinoB,  on  the  anthnity  of  An^Uus,  quotes 
the  inscription  on  his  tomb  at  Athens  1 

Sowrvli'S))*  *OXipM  (^CpitMi)  'AA^ietfmot  ({Mate 
Kcrrw). 

We  cannot  donbt  that  there  was  a  tomb  ef 
Thucydidea  at  Athens,  and  he  probably  died 
there  -  the  testimony  of  Timaena  that  he  died  in 
Italy,  is  of  little  value. 

The  question  as  to  the  time  of  the  return  ef 
nncf  dides  to  Athena,  aud  of  the  dace  of  his 
dcKth  and  intetment,  is  diaenssed  by  Kriiger  with 
a  wearisome  minuteness,  and  with  uncertain  re- 
sults. As  to  the  time  of  the  death  of  Thucy- 
didea, he  concludes  that  it  could  not  be  Uler  than 
the  end  or  about  the  middle  of  the  94th  Olympiad, 
that  is,  in  any  event  net  later  than  b.  c.  401.  His 
own  direct  testimony  (v.  26)  simply  sbowa  that  he 
was  living  after  the  war  was  ended  (B.a  404). 
Dodwell  argues  that  the  ^ird  eruption  of  Aetna, 
which  Thucydidea  (iii.  116)  alludes  to  was  Uie 
eruption  of  b.  c  399  or  the  96tb  Olympiad  ;  but 
Thucydides  means  to  say*  that  the  eruption,  of 
which  he  doea  not  fee  the  date,  was  prkur  to  tfae  two 
eruptions  (B.C.  425  and  475)  of  which  be  doea 
fix  the  dates.  Thm  is  no  donbt  tbooi  the  true 
interpretation  of  this  passage. 

The  time  when  he  composed  his  work  is  another 
matter  of  critical  inquiry.  He  waa  busy  in  collect- 
ing materi^s  all  Uirotigh  tfae  wir  ban  the  bin- 
ning to  the  end  (i.  22)  |  hut  we  do  mt  know 
fnun  his  own  eridence  wliether  he  wrote  my  por- 
tion of  the  work,  aa  we  now  have  it,  during  the 
continuance  of  the  war,  though  he  would  certainly 
have  plenty  of  time  during  his  exile  to  compose 
the  Mrlier  part  of  his  history.  Plutarch  says  that 
he  wrote  the  work  in  Tbmce  ;  and  his  w<»ds  mean 
the  whole  woifc,  as  be  does  not  qualify  them  (rir 
w6\tfun'  rmp  Ilt\m»^irlan/  xol  *A9qrafur  iw 
dpoKjr  wtpl  T^r  iKmrHiw  SX7)if),  and  this  is  con- 
aistent  with  Plutarch's  statement  that  he  died  in 
Thrace.  Mareellinus  says  that  he  gave  the  work 
iU  hut  polish  in  Thrace ;  and  thai  be  wrote  it 
uiderapbuietrM:  tids  is  very  puticnlai^  audit 
is  not  improbable  that  he  might  writs  under  a 
shady  tree  in  fine  weath»,  hut  such  partic^arities 
are  very  suspicious.  The  most  probable  opurion  is 
that  he  was  engaged  on  the  worii  till  the  time  of 
his  death.  In  the  very  beginning  of  his  histmy 
(i.  18)  he  mentions  the  end  of  the  war  in  a  paiL 
aag«  which  must  have  been  written  after  b.  c.  404 . 
A  paaaage  in  the  first  book  (i.  98),  when  rightly 
interpnted,  shows  that  it  was  written  after  the 
wall  round  the  Peiraeens  was  pulled  down  (Xen. 
Hdlem.il.  2^  In  the  second  book  (iL  65)  he 
qmks  of  the  Sialian  expediti(Hi,  and  the  anp- 
port  which  Cyms  gave  to  the  Lacedaemonians, 
and  of  the  final  duMt  of  the  Athenians  in  this 
war  ;  all  which  paaaages  consequently  wera 
written  after  the  events  to  which  they  refer.  A 
passage  in  the  fifth  book  also  (v.  26),  mentions 
the  end  of  the  war,  the  dnmtion  of  which,  he 
says,  was  twenty-seven  yeaus.  Thucydides  nn- 
doubtedly  was  cdlecthig  his  materials  all  AnN^h 
the  war,  and  of  coarse  ho  would  rMister  them  its 
ht  got  them  ;  but  the  work  in  the  ui|pe  in  which 
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we  ban  it,  wu  owtunly  not  finkfaed  tutU  after 
Ika  doM  of  tbe  war. 

A  qawtioii  haa  been  laieed  aa  to  tba  anthonbm 
of  the  eightli  and  last  book  of  Thneydidee,  whia 
bteake  off  in  the  middle  of  the  tweiit;-fint  year  of 
the  war  (b.c  411) ;  and  with  the  mnark  that, 
**  when  Uie  winter  wtaich  follows  thti  lamnieT 
•hall  bare  mided,  the  ooe  and  twentieth  year  of 
the  war  ii  conideted.''  It  diffen  from  bQ  the 
other  boolu  in  coDluning  no  ipeeehei,  a  cireran- 
elance  which  Dionjtiiu  remariced,  and  it  baa  alio 
bean  aiippoaed  to  be  inferior  to  the  rest  a*  a  piece 
of  eompotition.  Accordingly  Mreral  ancient  entice 
■upposed  that  the  eighth  book  waa  not  by  Thucy- 
duiee:  ume  attribated  it  to  hit  daughter,  and 
■ome  to  Xenophtm  ot  Tbaoponpiu,  beouue  both 
of  them  Goatinoed  tfae  biuory.  Tlie  words  with 
which  Xeaoplion'a  Hdimnea  commence  (^rJt 
8t  Tsvra)  may  chiefly  have  led  to  the  snppoaition 
that  he  was  the  aathor,  for  hia  work  ii  made  to 
appear  as  a  continnation  of  that  of  Thucydidea ; 
but  this  argument  is  in  itself  of  little  weight ;  and 
beaidea,  boUi  the  atyle  of  the  eighth  book  is 
diflerent  from  that  of  Xenophtm,  and  the  manner 
of  treating  the  anbjsct,  for  the  division  of  the  year 
into  snmmera  and  wiuters,  which  Thucydidea  haa 
observed  in  his  first  seven  book*,  ia  continaed  in 
the  cigfatli,  bat  is  not  observed  by  Xenophon.  The 
rhet^cal  a^le  of  Theopompus,  which  was  the 
chanctrtlstic  of  hia  writing,  renden  it  aUo  im- 
probable that  he  was  the  author  of  the  eighth 
book.  It  teems  the  aimi^eat  aoppoaition  to  consider 
Thucydidea  himself  as  the  author  of  this  book, 
since  he  names  himaelf  as  the  audior  twice  (viii. 
6,  60).  Cntippu,  a  eontnpwarr  of  Thncydidet, 
whs  abo  collecM  what  Thneydldes  bad  omitted, 
•acribea  tbia  book  to  Thucydides,  remarking  at 
the  same  time  that  he  haa  introduced  no  speeches 
in  it.  (Dionys.  De  Tktaj/d.clG,  ed.  Hudson.) 
Maroellinns  and  the  aiionymoua  »uthor  of  the  life 
of  Tbucydides  also  attribute  the  last  book  to  him. 
Tbe  statement  of-  Cmtippns.  that  TbiKydidea 
omitted  the  apeechea  in  the  last  book  becnuse  they 
Impeded  the  narmtlve  and  were  wenriaome  to  his 
reeiders,  is  probably  merely  a  conjecture.  If  Thu- 
cydidea, after  writing  speeches  in  the  first  seven 
books,  discovered  that  this  was  n  bad  historical 
method,  we  must  assume  that  if  he  tiad  lived  long 
enoi^t  be  would  have  atruck  the  speeches  out  of 
tbe  &st  aeven  books.  But  this  is  very  improbable  ; 
a  man  of  his  character  and  judgment  would  hardly 
begin  his  work  without  a  settled  plan  ;  and  if  the 
^teeches  were  struck  out,  tfae  vroric  would  certainly 
Im  defective,  and  would  not  present  that  aspect  of 
political  eAUrs,  and  that  judgment  upon  them, 
which  nndoabtedly  it  was  the  design  of  the  author 
to  present.  Some  reasons  why  there  should  be  no 
apeechea  in  the  eighth  book,  in  accordance  with 
the  general  phin  of  Thucydidea,  are  all^d  by 
Krllger ;  and  the  main  reason  is  that  they  are  not 
wanted.  Whatever  may  be  tlu  reason,  the  onlr 
conehision  that  a  soand  critie  can  come  to  is,  that 
the  e^bth  book  ia  by  Thucydides,  bat  that  he  may 
not  have  bad  the  opportunity  of  revising  it  with 
the  same  care  as  the  first  seven  books. 

A  saying  (A^eroi)  is  preserved  by  Diogenes 
that  Xenophoo  made  the  wu-k  of  Thocydides 
known  (»h  tifiuM  1fyteytv\  which  raw  be  triK^  as 
he  wrote  the  Gnt  two  books  of  his  HeOauea,  or 
the  part  wbicb  aow  ends  with  the  aeeond  book, 
^  the  purpose  irf  compk-tii^  tlic  histoiy.  The 
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atalenent  in  Diogenes  iaplisa  UmA  Ae  weak  al 
Tha^dides  might  have  been  kat  or  luigntUai  hai 
fiv  Xenophon's  care  ;  and  if  die  MalaaHnt  ia  tne. 
we  may  conclude  that  the  manucript  of  Tbacy- 
dides  in  some  way  came  into  hia  posaesaiow.  ac4 
probably  tbe  materials  which  the  aathor  bad  cbI- 
iacted  for  the  eom]Jetion  of  liis  history. 

Tbe  woik  of  Tkueydidcik  finm  the  mSMuieuu- 
mentof  tba  seeoad  book,  ia  dmslopiadbr' dividfd 
into  mmnen  and  wintan,  and  mek  auBntt  aid 
winter  make  a  year  (ii.  1).    Hia  aammipf  am- 
prisea  the  time  from  the  nmal  to  tfa«  utumail 
equinox,  and  tbe  winter  comjmaea  the  period  fnw 
the  autumnal  ta  the  Tenal  equinox.    The  diviuu 
into  books  and  ch^iten  was  probably  made  by  lit 
Alesandrine  crides.   In  the  eeeoad  hoiA.  be  mp 
at  tbe  beghmlng  of  the  47tb  chapter,  ■*  muA  asi 
the  interment  during  this  winter,  nod  after  tkr 
winter  was  over,  the  first  year  of  the  war  «w 
ended."    He  tiien  goes  on  to  say : — "  dow  in  tW 
oommcnoenient  of  the  summer,**  which  ia  evideatlf 
the  Ifteginning  of  a  new  year,  and  of  a  ne* 
division,  if  he  made  any  division  in  hia  histarv. 
Again,  at  the  end  of  ue  eightieth  chapter, 
mmtions  the  end  of  the  second  year  irf  the  wv. 
and  again  in  the  last  chapterirf  the  eecond  book  ht 
mentions  the  oondoum  of  tbe  thin)  ytmr  of  tbf 
war.    The  third  book  bsgiaa  juat  in  the 
manlier,    In  tbe  Mowing  stuimer,**  aa  the  cightr- 
first  chapter  of  tbe  second  -book,    thtwa  ia,  tlxs, 
nothing  in  tbe  worir  itself  which  giraa  tlie  iM 
intimation  that  tht  divisitm  into  books  was  port  tt 
the  author's  design  ;  and  in  &ct,  the  division  intt 
books  is  made  in  a  very  atbittary  and  chunsy  as;- 
The  seventh  bode  ought  to  end  with  tbe  wth 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book ;  tad  Uie  aewiiik 
chapter  of  the  eighth  book  ought  to  be  tbe  fint 
We  may  conclude  from  the  terms  tn  which  CiaCp- 
jius  alludes  to  the  eighth  book  {rh  rcXavraw  th 
laropln)  that  the  division  into  Imoka  wu  ds* 
then  made  ;  but  it  existed  in  the  time  oS  Dtooy 
una  (A>  nwjvC  c  16,  17,         and  when  Ifc*- 
dorus  wrote  (xii.  37,  xiii.  42). 

There  was  a  division  of  tbe  work  also  into  nix* 
books  (Died.  xii.  37)  t  and  a  still  later  diviM 
into  thirteen  books.  The  title  of  tbe  work,  ai  wtU 
aa  the  division  into  books,  is  alio  probably  tbe  verk 
of  the  critics  orgrammorians.  The  titles  my  in  lix 
MSS-.  bat  Uie  simide  title  Svrypo^  is  that  wludi 
■a  moat  appropriate  to  the  an^or^  oam  expresutik 
BouKuSi'Si}!  'Affqnubt  {vrcTponf*  «tfA«|uw, 
(i.  1). 

The  history  of  the  Peloponneaion  war  open*  iv 
second  book  of  Thucydides,  and  tbe  first  is  intr^ 
ductory  to  the  history.  He  Iwgins  his  first  bi>«i 
fay  observinff  that  the  Peloponnesian  war  wa*  tfcr 
most  important  event  in  Grecian  history,  which  he 
shows  by  a  rapid  review  of  the  history  of  th* 
Greeks  from  the  earlie>t  period  to  the  commrnK- 
ment  of  the  war  (i.  1 — 21 ).  Hia  remarita  on  thr 
remote  perioda  of  Grecian  histmy,  sueh  aa  Helkn 
and  hia  sons,  the  naral  power  of  Minos,  and  (be 
war  of  Troy,  do  not  expiew  any  doubt  aa  to  the 
historical  chomcter  of  tbese  evNits ;  dot  wni  it 
necessary  for  tbe  author  to  ezpreaa  hia  scepticim ; 
he  has  simply  stated  the  main  &cts  of  esrlr 
Grecian  history  in  tbe  way  in  which  they  were 
told  and  generally  received.  Time  eai^  evcou 
arc  utterly  unimportant,  when  we  new  history, as 
the  author  viewed  the  object  of  his  hiatoiy,  as  i 
matter  for  political  iuatniction  (i.  23)l    Ha  de- 
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agned  his  work  to' be  **an  etenial  pnueuion,'*  and 
•uch  it  hu  proTad  to  be.  After  bis  introductory 
chapten  (i.  1 — ^28)  he  jvoeeeds  to  eipbiin  the 
alleged  gronnds  and  ckums  of  the  war:  the  real 
ciiiiacs  were,  he  says,  the  Spartan  jcaloaay  of  the 
Athenian  power.  His  narrative  is  interrupted 
(c.  R9 — 118),  after  he  has  come  to  the  time  when 
the  Lacedaemonians  molred  on  war,  by  a  dif^re*- 
aion  (MaK^)  on  the  rise  and  progrev  of  the 
power  of  Athens ;  a  period  which  had  been  either 
omitted  by  other  writars,  or  treated  imperfectly, 
and  with  little  regard  to  dironology,  as  by  Hel- 
laniciu  in  his  Attic  history  (c  97}'  He  resumes 
hia  nacrativa  (c  1 18)  with  th«  negotlatkms  that 
preceded  the  war ;  iHit  thh  leads  to  another  di- 
gression of  some  length  on  the  treason  of  Pansa- 
iiias  (c  128 — 134),  and  the  exile  of  Themistocles 
(c  135—138).  He  concludes  the  book  with  the 
speech  of  Pericles,  who  advised  the  Athenians  to 
refuse  the  demands  of  the  Pelopratneoans  ;  and  his 
■ttbiect,  as  already  obserred,  begins  with  the 
second  book.  Mr.  CUntm,  in  his  Fasti,  has  a 
chapter  '*0n  the  Summary  of  ThucydideN"  or 
that  part  of  his  first  book  which  treau  of  the 
period  between  B.  c.  478  and  43'2.  The  Peiopon- 
nesian  war  began  B.C.  431. 

A  history  which  treats  of  so  many  events, 
which  took  place  at  remote  spots,  could  only  be 
written,  in  the  time  of  Thncydides,  by  a  man  who 
took  great  pains  to  ascertain  facts  by  personal  in- 
quiry. In  modem  times  facts  are  made  known  by 
printing  as  soon  as  they  occur  ;  and  the  printed 
records  of  the  time,  newspapers  and  the  like,  are 
often  the  only  evidence  of  many  facts  which 
become  historj'.  When  we  know  the  careless  way 
in  which  facts  are  now  reported  and  recorded  1^ 
vety  incompetent  persona,  often  tfpon  very  in- 
difTerent  hearsay  testimony,  and  compare  with 
such  records  the  pains  that  Thucydides  took  to 
ascertain  the  chief  events  of  a  war,  with  which  he 
was  contemporary,  in  which  he  took  a  share  as  a 
commander,  the  opportunities  which  his  means 
allowed,  his  great  abilities,  and  serious  earnest 
character,  it  is  a  fair  conclusion  that  we  have  a 
mote  exact  history  of  a  long  eventful  period  by 
Thucydides  than  we  have  of  any  period  in  modern 
history,  equally  long  and  equally  eventful.  We 
ate  deceived  as  to  value  of  modem  historical 
evidence,  which  depends  on  the  eye-Hgfat  of  wit- 
tKiXi,  by  the  facility  with  which  it  is  produced 
and  distributed  iu  print  But  when  we  come  to 
examine  the  real  authority  for  that  which  is 
printed,  we  seldom  find  that  the  wiginal  witness 
of  on  important  tzansactiim  is  a  Thnejrdides ;  still , 
Ims  seldom  do  we  find  a  man  like  him  who  has 
derated  seven  and  twenty  years  to  the  critical 
Fimmetatian  of  the  events  of  as  many  years.  A 
la^  part  of  the  &cts  in  Thucydides  were  doubt- 
Ices  derived  from  the  testimony  of  other  eye-wit- 
nesses oud  even  in  some  .cases  not  directly  from 
rye-witnesses ;  and  that  is  also  tnte  of  all  modem 
hiitmies,  even  contemporary  historisa ;  but  ^in, 
how  seldom  have  we  a  Thucydides  to  weigh  the 
value  of  testimony  either  direct  or  indirect  (l  22). 
His  whole  woric  shows  the  most  scrupulous  core 
and  diligence  in  ascertaining  taeu  ;  his  strict  at- 
tention to  chronology,  and  the  importance  that  be 
attaches  to  it,  ore  additional  proof  of  his  historical 
accuncy.  His  nnrrati\-e  is  tnief  and  eondse;  it 
^fnemlly  contains  bare  fiicts  expressed  in  the 
fewest  possible  words,  and  when  we  consider  what 


I  pains  it  nut  have  eost  bim  to  aseertain  these 
(acts,  we  admire  the  selNeniBl  of  a  writer  who  is 
satisfied  with  giving  faeU  in  their  naked  brevity 
without  omsment,  without  any  parade  of  hia  per- 
sonal  importance,  and  of  the  trouble  that  his 
nutter  cost  him.  A  nngle  ehaptw  must  sometimes 
hare  represented  the  labour  of  many  days  and 
weeks.  Such  a  prindpte  of  bistoricai  compouthn 
is  the  evidence  of  a  grett  and  eloTated  niiid.  The 
history  of  Thucydides  only  nikei  an  octavo  vo* 
lume  of  moderate  the ;  many  a  modem  writer 
would  have  ^un  it  oat  to  a  doien  vohimes  and  so- 
have  spoiled  it  A  work  that  is  for  all  ages  must 
contain  much  in  little  compass. 

He  seldom  makes  reflections  in  the  course  of  hia 
narrative :  occasionaBy  he  has  a  chapter  of  political 
and  moral  observatiens,  animated  by  the  keenest 
perception  of  the  motives  of  action,  and  the  nonit 
character  of  sun.  Many  of  his  speeches  are  po- 
litical essays,  or  materials  for  them  ;  they  are  not 
men  imaginationa  of  bis  own  for  Aetorical  efiect ; 
they  contain  the  general  senseof  what  was  actually 
delivered  as  neariy  as  he  ooold  aseertain,  and  in 
many  instances  he  had  good  opportunities  of 
knowing  what  was  said,  finr  he  heard  some  speeches 
delivered  (i.  32).  His  opportunities,  his  talents, 
his  character,  and  his  subject  all  combined  to  pro- 
duce a  work  that  alanda  uone,  and  in  It*  kind  haa 
neither  equal  nor  rivaL  His  piotnrea  are  some- 
times striking  and  tr^pc,  an  effect  produced  by 
severe  simplicity  and  minute  particobirity.  Such- 
is  the  description  of  the  plague  of  Athens.  Sueh 
also  is  the  incompaiable  history  of  the  Athenian- 
expedition  to  Sicily,  and  its  mela&didy  lennina- 
tion. 

A  man  who  thinks  profoundly  win  ban  a  fern 
of  expression  which  is  stamped  with  the  character 
of  his  mind  ;  and  the  stylo  of  Thucydides  is 
accordingly  concise,  vigorous,  energetic  We  feel 
that  all  the  words  were  intended  to  have  a  mean- 
ing, and  have  a  meaning  ■  none  of  them  are  idle. 
Yet  be  is  sometimea  hmh  and  obteoie ;  and  pnv 
baUy  he  was  so,  even  to  his  own  countrymen. 
Some  of  his  sentences  are  very  invtJved,  and  lh« 
connection  and  dependence  of  the  parts  are  often 
difficult  to  seize.  Cicero,  undoubtedly  a  good 
Greek  scholar,  found  him  difficult  {Oralor.c  9) : 
he  says  that  the  speeches  contain  so  many  obscure 
and  impenetrable  sentences  as  to  be  scarcely  intel- 
ligible ;  and  this,  he  adds,  it  a  very  great  defect  in 
the  language  of  political  life  (in  oratione  civili). 

The  first  thing  that  is  requisite  in  reading  Thu- 
^ides  is  to  have  a  good  text  established  on  a 
collation  of  the  MSS.,  and  this  we  owe  to  I.  Bdc- 
ker.  Those  who  were  accustomed  to  read  ThMj- 
didea  in  such  a  text  ns  Dnker's,  can  estimate  their 
obligations  to  Bekker.  For  the  understanding  of 
the  text,  a  sound  knowledge  of  the  language  and 
the  assistance  of  the  best  critics  are  necessary ;  and 
perhaps  nearly  all  has  been  done  in  this  deport, 
ment  Uiat  can  be  done.  But  after  aJl,  a  careAil 
and  repeated  study  of  the  original  is  necessary  in 
order  to  understand  it.  For  the  illustration  of  the 
text  a  great  mass  of  geographical  and  historical 
knowledge  is  neccasary  ;  and  here  also  the  critics 
have  not  been  idle.  To  derive  all  the  advantage 
from  the  work  that  may  be  derived  for  political 
instruction,  we  must  study  it ;  and  here  the  critics 
give  little  help,  for  Politik  »  a  thing  they  seldom 
meddle  with,  and  not  often  irith  succeu.  Here  a 
man  mast  be  his  own conmcntator^bnt  a  great 
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dfttl  might  h»  dom  hy  a  oomntoit  hand  in  iDui- 
tntiog  ThondidH  ■■  a  politfnl  wiiier. 

The  Omfc  tost  wit  fint  pubUihcd  bj  Aldiu. 
Venice,  1503  feL,  tod  the  Scholift  wen  puhlithed 
in  the  fellowinft  year.  The  fint  Latin  tnunlatioD, 
which  wai  by  Vallt,  wai  printed  before  1500,  and 
reprinted  at  Parii,  1513,  fol^  and  frequently  after 
that  date.  The  fint  edition  of  the  Greek  text 
accompanied  by  a  Ijatin  Tonion,  was  that  of 
H.  Stephana,  1564,  foj. :  the  Latin  <renion  ia  that 
of  Valla,  revised  by  Stephens  This  well  printed 
edition  contains  the  Scholia,  the  Life  of  Thoey- 
didei  by  Maroellinus,  and  an  anonynooa  Life  W 
Thn^^dea.  The  editiMi  of  L  Bdcker,  Berlin, 
1831,  8  Tola.  8to,  fonns  an  epoch  in  the  editloM 
of  Thocydides,  and,  at  regards  the  text,  renders  it 
unnecenary  to  coosolt  any  which  are  of  prior  date. 
Among  other  editions  are  that  of  Poppo,  Leipaig, 
10  Ttda  Sro.,  1821—1838,  of  which  two  volumes 
are  filled  with  prolegomena ;  of  Haack,  with  se- 
lections from  m  Ondc  Schdia  and  ahmt  notee^ 
Leipsig,  1820,  3  Joi».  8ro.;  of  QSller,  3  vola.  8<ro^ 
I^ipiig,  1S36 ;  and  of  Arnold,  8  vob-  8«ti^  Ox- 
ford, 1830— 1885. 

The  tnndations  into  modem  Ungnages  art 
nnmeroui.  It  was  transhited  into  French  by  Claude 
Seyiael,  I^is,  1527.  foL  The  English  version  of 
Thonaa  NiooUa,  LnBdoiu  1550ii  foL  was  made 
from  the  wnon  of  Seyiari.  The  BiognqJut  Um- 
verwcUe  mentions  an  anonymous  Engliah  veruon, 
pobliabed  at  London  in  1525.  The  Englisli 
version  of  Hobbes  appears  to  be  mainly  founded 
on  the  La^n  venions,  as  a  comparison  of  it 
with  them  will  show.  Hobbes  translated  it  fi>r 
the  pditieal  ioitnetion  which  it  contains.  Thncy- 
didet  was  afiarwaids  tranilated  by  W.  Smith, 
1753,  whose  translation  is  generally  exact;  and 
again  by  S.  T.  filoomfield,  London,  1829.  The 
most  recent  German  Uanslation  is  by  H.  W.  V. 
Klein,  Munich,  1826,  8to.  ThaeydidM  was  tnne- 
lated  into  French  by  Levesqne,  F^iio,  1 795, 4  v<4a. 
Rto.;  and  by  Gail,  1U07,  &c  Gail  published  the 
Greek  text  of  Thucydidet,  the  Scholia,  the  varia- 
tions of  thirteen  maauscripu  of  the  Bibliotboque 
du  Roi,  a  Latin  venion  corrected,  and  the  French 
version  already  mentioned,  with  notes  historical 
and  philological.  The  French  TOinoD  of  Oiul  haa 
bem  printed  separately,  i  vols.  8vo. 

The  authorities  for  the  Life  of  Thucydides  have 
licen  generally  referred  to,  and  they  are  nil  men- 
tioned and  criticised  in  the  UnieniuAxi>pen  ikber 
■lot  leben  dea  Tkuegdides,  Berlin,  1S32,  by  K.W. 
Kriiger.  The  "  AnuJes  Thucydidei  et  Xeno- 
phontd,**  dtc  of  Dodwell,  O^ittd,  1702,  4to.,  may 
also  be  coniulted.  The  eritidsm  of  Dionyutw  cS 
Halicamaasua  on  Thucydides  bos  itself  been  much 
criticised :  most  of  his  censure  will  not  receive  the 
approbation  of  jnst  critidsm.  [G.  L.] 

THUDIPPUS  (eo^TToi),  a  contemporary  of 
Plmcion,  of  whom  Plutarch  relates  one  or  two  pai^ 
ticdan.   (Pkoe.  cc  35,  36.) 

THUOB'NIDES  (Bur^Mip)^  a  comic  poet 
nf  unknown  age,  whose  name  is  only  found  in  a 
few  passages  of  the  grammarians,. in  roost  of  which 
it  haa  been  corrupted  into  TAutyduict.  The  re- 
mains of  his  poetry  consist  of  one  title,  Aacaaral^ 
one  complete  line,  and  a  few  words  (Snid.  s.  v. 
TpMx^^w,  and  perhaps  s. «.  iWrnacir ;  PhoL 
Lex.  a  VP.  nh  nfuaop^  TpiaxWfrai;  Pollux,  vi 
»R ;  Zonar.  La.  i.  r.  AsiC^flfXM ;  Aiitiatt.  p.  1 14. 
33  i  Piefaon,  ad  Maerin^  p.  334 ;  Porson,  ad 


Et^HuxA.  1186i  MeiMke,#Vt9b  Cbm.  Gmt. 
ToL  L  pb  489.  vol.  W.  n.  59Sk  894 ;  Editw  MiM. 
p.  1188).  Fkbricina  bai  wm^y  made  Tfaagc- 
nides  a  tragic  poeL  (JBUL  Oraae^  vol.  IL  f. 
825.)  [P.  S.J 

THURO  (eeiTNt),  a  daughter  of  Pbylna,  be- 
came by  Apollo  the  mother  of  dnflnOf  tM  faaada 
of  Thorium.    {Paus.  ix.  40.  %  8.)  [L.  &] 

THY  AS  {9vit),  a  name  of  the  female  foDowos 
of  Dionysus,  is  tbe  same  as  hviit.  (Ljcopb.  Can. 
143,  305  ;  Or.  FatU  vi  514  ;  CalnO.  64,  392; 
comp.  Trtia.)  [L.  ii.] 

THYESTES  (ev^onff),  aaoD  of  Pdopa  aad 
Hippodameia,  was  the  hmtbar  of  Atcaua  and  the 
btber  of  A^thns.  (Horn.  A  B.  107  ;  AeadtyL 
^^oss.  1242  ;  Eorip.  Or.  1008  ;  coup.  Ansra; 
PUOFS  ;  AOAUaMNOM.)  [L.S.) 

THYIA  {%M).  1.  A  danghter  of  Castxlia 
or  Cephisaeus.  became  by  Aptulo  the  mother  « 
Delphus.  (Pans.  x.  6.  S  2 ;  Hemd.  viL  178.)  Sh* 
is  said  to  have  bean  the  fint  to  have  Mcrifised  le 
Dionysus,  and  to  have  edehialed  ocgie*  in  his 
honour.  Hence  the  Attie  women,  who  ercry  nw 
went  to  Mount  Parnassus  to  celebrate  the  Dieny- 
siac  orgies  with  the  Delphian  Thyiadea,  recctied 
themselves  the  name  of  Thyades  or  ThjmAea 
(Pans,  /.c  X.  4.  §  2,  22.  85;  comp.  S9.fCi 
Lobeek,  Agtaopk.  p.  385.) 

3.  A  daughter  u  Dencalko,  and,  by  Zeu,  the 
mtiUier  of  Macedon.  (Uos.  Fragm.  26,  e*L  Gets- 
ling ;  Stepb.  Byb       McutiSerla.)        f  L.  S-] 

TH  VILLUS.    [Satvrus,  litnaiy,  Na.  4.] 

THVLACUS.  [ONAaTHiJS.) 

THYMBRAEUS  (eufifpom).  1.  A  aunaiae 
of  Apollo,  derived  from  a  phee  in  Tnma  called 
Thymbra,  where  he  had  a  temple  in  which  AchiOet 
was  wounded,  or  from  a  neighbouring  hill  of  the 
same  name.  (Stnb.  xiii.  p,  598  ;  Steph.  Bya.  ».  b. 
eMf» ;  Earip.  Aiea  2M  ;  Serv.  ad  Jol.  in.  85 ; 
Hem.  IL  x.  480.) 

2.  A  Trojan  who  was  dain  by  Komedea.  (Han. 
11.  XL  320.)  ILu&l 

THV'MELE.  a  cehbrated  mima  or  female 
actress  in  the  reign  of  Domitian,  witli  wbcm  she 
was  a  great  favourite.  Site  frequently  acted  alon; 
with  Latinus.  (Juv.  i.  85,  vi  66,  viii.  197.) 
[LATiNtra] 

.  THY'MILUS  (eoftfAor),  aatatnary  or  scnlp. 
tor,  whose  group  of  Eros  and  Dionystu  ataodii^ 
together  was  seen  by  Pausanias  in  the  temple  of 
Dionysus  at  Athens,  (i  20.  S  1.)         [P.  S.) 

THYMO'CHARES  or  THYMCCHARIS 
(eiifiox(fp9i,  ev)»4x«P'*)>*°  Athonian,  was  placed 
in  command  «t  the  iqwidnn  whidi  was  aeot  in 
haste  to  Enboea  to  oppose  the  Pdoponneriui  fleet 
under  Hegesandridaa,  the  appearance  which  off 
the  coast  had  excited  so  much  alarm  at  Athens. 
Thymochares  was  defeated  neat  Eretria,  and  tbe 
whole  of  Euboea,  except  Ore  us,  revolted  to  tbe 
enemy,  u.  c  411.  (Tluic  viii  95.)  [HbCbsan- 
dridasl]  Later  In  the  suae  year,  soon  after 
Hegesandridaa  bad  sailed  fms  Enboea  to  act  in 
concert  with  Mindarus  in  the  north,  Tbymocbaret 
was  sent  from  Athens  in  the  same  directhm  with  a 
few  ships.  A  battle  ensued  between  the  aqnadnm 
of  Hegesandridas  and  the  portion  of  the  Atbei>ian 
navy  to  which  Thymochares  had  brooght  rein- 
forceinunts.  and  the  PvlopaBsesiana  proved  vio- 
torious.  (Xen.  HdL  L  1. 1 1.)  [E.  £.] 

THY'MOCLES  (^vfumknt),  the  author  of  a 
iingh;  efngiam  in  die  Greek  .Ajithi4<My,  which  is 
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taken  frdm  thft  AAMs/^imltiofStmton.  (Bmock, 
AmaL  ToL  ii.  p.  259 ;  Jacobi,  JmUt,  Grami.  toL  H 
p.  235,  Tol.  ziiL  p.  961.)  [P.  S.] 

THYMOETES  {Oi^r>is).  I.  One  of  the 
elden  otTfOf.  (Horn.  //.  iii.  146.)  A  wothnyer 
had  pndkted,  that  on  a  certain  day  a  boy  thould 
be  boni,  by  whom  Tny  shontd  be  dettroyed.  On 
that  day  Paris  wai  bora  to  Priam,  and  Munippua 
to  Thyrooetea.  Priain  ordered  Msnippiu  and  hia 
motlier  Cylla  to  be  killed.  Hence  Aeneas,  in 
VirgU  (Am.  ii.  31^  nj*.  that  it  wu  doubtful 
whether  Thymoetes,  in  order  to  revenge  biniBelf^ 
adviaed  to  draw  the  wooden  horee  into  ^  city. 

'2.  An  Athenian  h«o,  bdiered  to  have  been  a 
soil  of  Ozyntaa,  and  king  of  Attica.  One  of  the 
Attic  denies  (TliytMetiadne  or  Thynaetiadae)  de- 
rived it>  name  ma  iaa.  (Suid.  ».  v.  j  Pum.  ii. 
18.  S  7.) 

3.  A  Trojan  and  a  companion  of  Aenesa,  who 
waBalBinl7Tiin»u.(Vin.i<at.xiL864.)  [L.S.] 

THYtfONDAS  (AfiMaf },a  aoa  of  Mbntor 
the  Rbodiaa,  and  lu^w  of  Mbhnon.  In  &  c 
333,  he  wa*  lent  down  into  Lycia  by  king  Da- 
reins  to  conunisuoo  Phamabastis  to  nicceed  Mem- 
non  in  the  command  of  the  fleet.  [Pu^RNABAZUfl, 
Not  3.]  The  land-force,  consisting  apparently  of 
Greek  mercenaries  Tfaymondaa  was  hbnself  to  re- 
cHtb  fiom  Phamahatna,  and  to  laad  np  to  Syria 
to  meet  the  kng; 

At  the  battle  of  Itsns,  in  the  tame  year, 
ThymcKidas  with  bis  mercenaries  occupied  the 
centre  of  the  Persian  anny,  and  did  good  service. 
Afttf  the  battle,  together  with  Aristomedes, 
Anyntas,  and  ffianor,  and  a  large  body  of 
tnopa,  he  made  his  way  oxer  the  monnlnins  to 
Tripoli!  in  Phoenicia.  Hen  they  found  the  ships 
which  had  couTOyed  their  men  aver  from  Lesbos, 
and,  baTing  launched  as  many  as  they  needed  and 
burnt  the  rest,  ihey  sailed  for  Cyprus,  and  thenca 
crossed  over  to  %ypt.  Whether  Tbymoodas  took 
part  there  in  the  attempt  of  Amyntas  to  poaaesa 
himself  of  the  sorereignty,  we  have  no  means  of 
deciding.  (Arr.  AmoIi.  ii.  2,  8—10, 13;  Cttrt.  iiL 
8,  it.  1.)    [Amyntais  No.  5.]  [E.  E.] 

THYOVE  {BuAri)),  the  name  of  Semele,  under 
which  IKooysua  fetched  her  from  Hades,  and  iii- 
trodnood  her  among  the  immortals.  (Horn.  Hj/mm. 
T.  21  ;  ApoUod.  iii.  5.  |  3  ;  Cic  <f*  A'at /W.  iiL 
23 ;  Pind.  Pylk.  iii.  99  ;  Died.  Sia  iv.  25  ;  Apolloa 
Hhod.  i  636.)  [L.  S.] 

THYO'NBUS  (eiMMv^).  1.  A  surname  of 
Dionyans  which  has  the  same  meaning  aa  Throne,' 
both  being  formed  frnn  "  to  be  inqiued." 

(Ov.  MtL  iv.  13 ;  Hont  Otrm.  i.  17. 23  ;  (^piu, 
Cgneg.  i.  27  ;  He^eh.  ««.  8uM'ItiiL) 

'2.  A  son  of  Dionysus  tn  Chioi,  and  fitthet  of 
Thoas.  (Aaron,  ad  HaraLQum.  i.  17.23.)  [L.S.] 

TUYPHEI'TIDES,  the  maker  of  a  piunlad 
vase  diacoTHed  at  Volci,  and  now  in  the  collection 
of  If.  Daiand,  mder  each  handle  of  which  ia  the 
inscriplio)!,  EF0IE5EN  eWElTUU.  (OA. 
DanmL  Vo.  893;  R.  RoAetta,  LMm  A  Jf. 
Sdmrtt,  pp.  60,  61,  2d  ad.)  [P.  &] 

THYRSUS  (e^ot),  a  freedman  of  OetariaD, 
whom  the  latter  sent  to  Cleopatra  at  Alexandria, 
'  after  the  battle  of  Actinm.  Dion  Caasiua  relates 
that  Octavian  made  lore  to  Cleopalm  by  meana  of 
Thymia,  to  indnce  her  to  betray  Antony ;  but 
Plalarch  aimply  states  that  Thyraua,  through  his 
freqnent  intarriewa  with  ClaiHiatn,  azcitail  the 
Bu^doDa  of  Antony,  who  aeiied  and  whipped 


him,  and  aent  bin  back  to  OcUvian.  (Dion  Cats 
H.  a,  9 ;  PhiL  Amt  73.) 

THYUS  or  THYS  (BCm,  ei;*),  a  prince  of 
Paphlagonia,  who  rebelled  against  Artazerzes  II. 
(Moemou.)  Datamea,  who  was  hia  first  cousin, 
endeavoured  to  persuade  him  to  return  to  his  alle- 
gianoe ;  but  this  had  no  effect,  and  on  one  occasion, 
when  Datameo  had  sought  a  friendly  coitferrnca 
with  him,  Thyua  laid  a  plot  for  hia  aasawinntion. 
Datames  ese^>ed  the  danger  through  a  timely 
warning  given  him  by  his  mother,  and.  on  hia 
return  to  hia  own  government,  declared  war  ngainst ' 
Tbyua»  subdued  him,  and  made  him  a  prisoner  to- 
gether with  his  wife  and  children.  He  then  ar« 
rnyed  him  in  all  the  insignia  of  hia  royal  rank, 
dressed  himself  in  hunter's  garb,  and,  having  ba- 
tened  a  rope  round  Tbjnis,  drove  him  before  him 
with  a  cudgel,  and.  brought  him  in  this  guise  into 
the  preaeuce  of  Artaxerxea,  aa  if  he  were  a  wild 
beast  that  he  had  o^tured.  Cornelius  Nepos  de- 
scribes Thyns  aa  a  man  of  huge  statora  and  pin 
a^wct,  with  daric  complezion,  and  long  hair  and 
bcsrd.  Aelian  notices  him  aa  notorious  toi  his 
voracity,  while  Theopompus  idaled  that  he  was 
nccoatomed  to  have  100  dishes  placed  on  his  table* 
At  one  meal,  and  dut,  when  he  was  impritoned  by 
Artazerzes,  he  cmtinned  the  same  course  of  life, 
iriiich  draw  from  the  king  the  renaric  that  Thyva 
was  living  aa  if  ha  ezpected  a  speedy  death.  (Com. 
Nep.  DatoM.  2,  3;  Theqt.  op.  AA.  iv.  pp.  144,  f., 
145,  a,  I.  p.415,  d;  AeL  V.  H.  I  27.)    [E.  E.] 

TIBERI'NUS,  one  of  the  mythical  kings  of 
Alba,  son  of  Capetus,  and  father  of  Agrlppa,  ia 
said  to  have  been  drowned  in  crossing  the  river 
Alba,  which  was  hence  called  Tiberis  after  him, 
and  of  which  he  .  became  the  guardian  god.  (Liv.  L 
3  ;  Dionys.  i.  71  ;  Cic.  d«  Nat.  Dear.  iiL  20.) 

TIBE'illUS  I.,  emperor  of  Rome,  A.s.  14 — 
37.  Hia  full  name  was TibsriusClaudiusNzbo 
CAnAR.  He  waa  the  aon  <rf  T.  Claudius  Nero 
[Nbro,  No.  7]  and  of  Uvia,  and  was  bom  on 
the  16th  of  November,  &  c  42,  before  his  mother 
nuiried  Auguatua.  Tiberine  waa  tall  and  strongly 
made,  and  his  health  was  very  good.  His  hee  was 
handsome,  and  his  eyes  were  luge.  Ho  waa  care- 
fully educated  according  to  the  fashion  of  the  day, 
and  became  wdl  acquamted  with  Greek  and  Latia 
literatnze.  He  possessed  talent  both  as  a  spniker 
and  writer,  but  he  waa  fond  of  employing  himsell 
on  trivial  subjects,  such  as  at  that  time  were  com- 
prehended under  the  term  Grammar  (grammatica). 
His  master  in  rhetoric  was  Theodorus  of  Qadara. 
He  waa  a  great  pnriat,  and  afifocted  a  wonderful 
predrioB  about  woidi,  to  whidi  he  often  paid  moi» 
■ttoition  than  to  the  matter.  Though  not  without 
military  courage,  as  his  life  shows,  he  had  a  great 
timidity  of  character,  and  was  of  a  jealous  and 
snapidoua  temper;  and  these  qualities  rendered 
him  cruel  after  he  had  acquired  power.  He  had 
mM«  penetation  than  decision  of  character,  and  he 
was  Mten  iiresidate.  (Tac^m.  L  80.}  From  Ua 
youth  he  wia  of  an  nnsociaUe  diipoaition,  ndwa- 
choly  and  reserved,  and  this  chamcter  developed 
itself  more  as  he  grew  older.  He  had  no  aympi^ 
thies  nor  afiectiona,  was  iodiftrent  ^nt  pleasing 
or  giving  pain  to  others :  he  had  all  the  element* 
of  cruelty;  suspicion  nourished  his  implacable 
temper,  and  power  gave  him.  the  opportunity  of 
gmtif^ing  his  long  nourished  schemes  of  vengeanea. 
In  the  hdter  yeara  of  his  life,  parUcukarly,  he  in- 
dulged hit  lustful  ^openritiea  In  every  way  that 
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a  dapnmd  iMgfaistton  Muld  Mg|eit:  lut  md 
cnwl^  an  not  tbtwagm.  It  U  and,  too,  that  h« 
wu  addicted  to  mm' in  wine:  he  waa  not 
ori^md]]r  awidoni,  bnt  he  beesne  io.  He  affected 
a  regard  t*  decency  and  to  eztemala.  He  was  the 
prince  of  hypocriteg ;  and  the  events  of  hli  leign 
are  little  than  the  azfcilntian  at  his  dvtartame 
character.  [Tacitus] 

Tiberios  was  about  thirteen  jrean  of  age  when 
he  accon)|ianied  Angnitni  in  his  trinmphid  entry 
into  Rome  (h.&  29)  after  the  death  of  M.  An- 
taniui :  Tiberius  rode  on  the  left  of  Augostos  and 
ManeUns  on  hit  right.  Angaitas  conferred  on 
Tiberina  and  his  brother  Dninu  titlw  of  dignitj, 
while  hia  gmndsons,  Cains  and  laichit,  weie  still 
living:  but  besides  Caios  and  Iaoos,  Marcellus, 
the  nephew  of  Augustuff  had  soperior  clwns  to 
the  soccessoni  and  the  prospect  of  Tiberias  suc- 
ceeding to  the  power  of  his  mother's  husband 
seemed  at  one  time  very  remote.  The  d«rth  of 
Agrippa  made  way  for  Tiberius  being  oaployed  in 
panic  affiun,  and  Angnstos  compelled  him,  much 
against  his  will,  to  divorce  his  vnfe  Vipaania 
Afrrippina,  the  daughter  of  Agrippn,  by  whom  he 
had  one  son,  and  who  was  then  pregnant,  and  to 
nwrry  Julia  (b.  c;  IIX  the  widow  of  Agrippa,  and 
the  emperor^  danghter,  with  whom  Tiberius  ^id 
not  long  liva  i&  hunwnj.  He  had  me  child  by 
Julia,  but  it  did  not  live. 

He  was  employed  m  various  military  services 
during  the  lif^me  of  Augustus.  He  made  bit 
firat  campaign  in  the  Cantabrian  war  as  Tribnons 
Militura.  In  b.  c.  20  he  was  sent  by  AoguMus 
to  restore  Tigranes  to  the  throne  of  Annenia.  Ar- 
tabaau^  the  occupant  of  the  throne,  was  mnrdered 
before  Tiberins  reached  Annenia,  and  Tiberius 
had  no  difficulty  in  accomplishing  his  mission. 
(Dion  Cass.  liv.  9.)  It  was  during  this  campaign 
that  Honue  addressed  one  of  his  epistles  tnJiilius 
Ploms  (L  12\  who  waa  aerving  under  Tiberius. 
In  a.c.  15,  Dnwos  and  his  bntber  Tiberius  were 
engaged  in  warfluv  with  the  Rbaeti,  who  occupied 
the  AIpe  of  Tridentom  (Trento),  and  the  ezploiu 
of  the  two  brothers  were  song  by  Horace  (Cema, 
iv.  4,  U ;  Dion  Cass.  liv.  2-2.)  In  B.  c.  13  Tiberius 
was  consul  with  P.  Qnintiliui  Varus.  In  b.c  11. 
the  nme  year  in  which  he  married  Julia,  and 
while  hit  brother  Dmaas  was  fighting  against  the 
Oennans,  l^beriiii  led  his  new  wife  to  conduct,  by 
the  order  of  Augustus,  the  war  against  the  Dalma- 
tians who  had  revolted,  and  against  the  Ponnonians. 
(Dion  CasB.  liv.  31.)  Dmsus  died  [a.  c.  9)  owing 
t«  a  fell  from  his  horse,  after  a  campaign  against 
the  Gennans  between  the  Weser  and  tlie  Elbe. 
On  the  news  of  the  accident,  Tiberius  ma  sent  by 
Angnstos,  who  was  then  at  Pavia,  to  Dmsnt, 
whom  he  found  just  alive.  (Dion  Casi,  Iv.  2.)  He 
conveyed  the  body  to  Rome  from  the  banlcs  of 
the  Rhine,  walking  all  the  way  before  it  on  foot 
(SnetoR.  Tttsr.  7),  and  he  pronounced  n  funenl 
oiatioB  over  his  brother  in  the  forum.  Tiberius 
returned  to  the  war  in  Oeimany,  and  crossed  the 
Rhine.  In  b.  a  7  he  was  again  in  Rome,  was 
made  consul  a  second  time,  and  celebrated  his 
second  triamph.  (VelL  Pat.  ii.  97.) 

In  B.  a  6  he  obtained  the  tribnnitia  potealaa  for 
five  years,  but  during  this  year  he  retired  with  the 
emperor's  permission  to  Rhodes,  where  he  spent  the 
Dsxt  seven  yean.  Tacitus  (Atm.  i.  53)  says  that 
Us  diief  reason  for  leaving  Rome  was  to  get  away 
ftm  his  wifc^who  treated  him  with  contonpt,  nad 
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whose  licentioos  Itle  was  no  secnt  to  her  kaAwd : 
probaUr,  loo^  he  was  onwilling  to  Hmj  at  Bear 
when  the  grandsons  of  Angnstns  ware  attaiaint 
years  of  maturity,  for  there  was  matoal  jealeiuv 
between  them  and  Tiberius.    During  hb  raidene^  I 
iri  Rhodes,  Tiberins,  among  other  thinga,  ea^lsyid  ' 
himself  on  astrology,  and  he  vnw  ona  of  the  dapn  | 
of  this  BDMMMed  seiettce.   His  chief  nmater  in  thti 
art  was  Thruylius,  who  predicted  that  he  woald 
be  empoor.  (Tarib  Ann.  vi.  21.)    Aagnstos  had 
not  been  very  ready  to  allow  Tiberias  to  retire  n 
Rhodes,  and  he  was  not  willing  to  let  him  ttm 
back ;  but,  at  the  instance  of  Caina  Caesar.  Tibr- 
tias  was  allowad  to  retain,  a.  n.  2.    Ha  w»  iv- 
lieved  fhiai  one  troable  daring  Us  aboenDs,  for  hii 
wife  Julia  was  banished  to  the  ishud  of  Pandatam 
(b.  c.  2),  and  he  never  nw  hn  ^ain.  (Dion  C«» 
Iv.  10.)   Suetonins  says  that  Tibeiiiu,  1^  kaa,  i 
entreated  the  emperor  to  let  Jnlin  kc^  irintev«t 
i»  had  ipven  her. 

Tiberins  was  employed  in  puUic  MflUca  antti  iKr 
death  of  L.  Caesar  (a.  d.  2),  which  was  followed  br 
the  death  of  C  Caesar  (a.  n.  4).  Augnstos.  nor 
beif^  srithoDt  a  eueoessor  of  his  own  blood,  adftpml 
Tiberius,  the  son  of  his  wife  Livia,  with  the  Tier 
of  leaving  to  him  the  power  that  he  had  hinNrtf 
acquired ;  and  at  the  same  tine  he  raqaited  TAr 
rius  to  adopt  Oannaniau,  the  asn  of  hia  bralhrr 
Dmsas,  thoogh  llberius  lud  a  ma  Drasat  by  ki* 
wife  Vipsania.  (Sneton.  Tt&er.  15  ;  VelL  Pstti. 
1 03.)  Augustus  was  not  ignorant  of  the  chanderpf 
Tib^us,  but,  like  others  in  power,  he  left  it  ts  a 
man  whom  he  did  not  like,  and  could  not  estMs. 
rather  than  allow  it  to  go  out  of  his  fiunily.  Au- 
gustus hud  indeed  adopted  Postnmna  Agri[^ 
the  brother  of  C.  and  L.  Caeaares,  bst  there  ww 
nothing  to  hope  for  from  him;  and  OcfuanicB* 
was  too  young  to  be  adopted  by  Augaatns  with  s 
view  to  the  direct  sacceseion. 

From  the  year  of  his  adoption  to  the  death  (f 
Augustus,  A.D.  14,  Tiberias  was  in  coounead  k 
the  Roman  armies,  t)iough  he  viuted  Rome  serenl 
times.  He  was  sent  into  Qermany  a.  D.  4,  snl 
the  historian  Velleins  Patercnlus  accompanieii 
him  as  piaefectus  eqnitum.  Tiberiua  rednnd  ail 
Iliyrienm  to  subjection  a.i>.  9;  and  in  a.  b.  1-  hf 
had  the  honour  of  a  trinmph  at  Rhm  for  hit 
German  and  Dalmatian  victories.  Tibwini  di>- 
played  military  talent  during  his  transalpme  can- 
paigns  i  he  maintained  disciidine  in  hia  army,  ani 
took  care  of  the  comforts  of  his  soldiers.  In  ^  n 
1 4  Augustus  held  his  last  censa^  in  whiefa  he  had 
Tiberius  for  his  colleague. 

Tiberius  being  sent  to  settle  the  a^n  sf 
lUyricum,  Augustus  accompanied  Urn  aa  for  si 
Bcnieventnm,  but  as  the  emperor  was  on  his  wsf 
back  to  Rome  he  died  at  Nola,  on  the  I9ih  of 
August,  A.  D.  14.  Tiberius  was  immediately  sum- 
moned home  by  hit  raothw  Livia,  who  nuuuufJ 
afiurs  so  as  to  secure  the  power  to  her  son,  m  ^ 
as  sDch  precaation  waa  necessary.  If  nothing  m''' 
had  been  known  of  Tiberias  than  his  osnduc^ 
during  the  lifetime  of  the  emperor,  he  might  hare 
descended  to  posterity  with  no  worse  cbsncUr 
than  many  other  Romans.  His  aeceauon  to  fowrr 
deveh^ied  all  the  qualities  which  vtn  not  iii>- 
known  to  those  wlio  were  acquainted  with  him, 
but  which  hitherto  had  not  been  allowed  their  fuH 
play.  He  took  the  power  which  nobodv  wu  pi^ 
paied  to  dispute  with  him,  affoctii«  all  ^  «hiir  ■ 
great  reliwtance  t  and  he  declined  the  name  d  P*'*' 
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Z^triae,  and  mtlf  took  Uwt  of  Angnstoi  when  he 
-wrote  to  fbieign  princML  He  )MBn  hi>  reiftn  by 
patti(«  Pratnnnu  Agi^ipi  to  deaUi,  and  he  alleged 
that  it  was  done  punrauit  to  the  caminand  of 
AngiMtni  (Tacit  Atm.  i  6.) 

Hiacooaact  in  otbor  leapecta  wu  moriied  by 
modentian  and  pnidaiKe ;  ha  rqoetad  all  flattery 
from  the  miata  ;  he  conf^red  offiee*  according  to 
niRrit,  and  ha  allowed  peraona  to  grow  old  in  them, 
lie  endcavouTed  to  leluTe  llie  acarcity  of  biead,  a 
kind  of  complaint  at  Rome,  which  oocarred  at 
interralt,  not  with  atanding,  and  perhapa,  in  oonte- 
qnence  ot,  the  efforU  of  the  goTennnent  to  aecore 
a  aof^ly  of  food  (or  the  dty.  Hia  node  of  life 
vsa  uugal.  and  without  oatentationi  dia|rfay,  and 
then  waa  little  to  find  &ult  with  in  htm.  (Dion 
Cass.  Ini.  2,  &c.)  He  had  got  rid  of  Agrippa,  who 
waa  the  neareat  rival,  and  who,  if  he  had  poaaeawd 
merit,  would  have  leemed  to  have  a  better  title  to 
the  imperial  power  than  Tiboioa,  for  he  was  the 
Boni^J^ilia.  Oennanicns  waa  the  aon  of  hia  younger 
broUier,  and  had  a  leaa  direct  dmm  dian  Tiberina ; 
but  Tiberiut  feared  the  virtaea  and  the  popularity 
of  Germanicoa,  and  ao  long  aa  he  felt  that  Ger- 
manicna  might  be  a  rival,  hie  conduct  waa  exceed- 
inglydrcomipect  (TaciL.<fNii.i.l4,l5.)  Whenhe 
felt  himaelf  aore  in  hia  place,  he  began  to  ezerciae 
hia  craft  He  took  from  the  popalar  aaaenibly  the 
election  of  the  magiatratea,  and  tranafcmd  it  u 
the  aenate,  for  thii  ii  what  Tamtua  mean*  in  the 
paaaage  of  the  Annala  juat  referred  to :  the  popular 
aaaembly  atill  enacted  lawa,  though  the  conaulta  of 
thA  aeBBta  wan  the  ordiouy  form  of  legiafaitiDn  from 
the  time  of  the  aoeewSon  of  Ttberini.  The  emperor 
limited  himaelf  to  the  recommendation  of  four  can- 
didatea  aiinnally  to  tlie  aenate,  who  of  course  were 
elected  j  an4  he  allowed  the  aenato  to  ehooee  the 
nat    He  alao  nominated  the  cooaula. 

The  news  of  the  death  <tf  Angoatne  ronaed  a 
mutiny  amoi^  the  iegwna  in  Panoonia,  whidi  waa 
qnelled  by  Oruiut,  the  wn  of  Tibeiina,  ^ded  by 
the  torrora  of  an  eidipaa  which  happened  veiy  op- 
portunely (27th  Septembeiv  a.  o.  \4).  The  armiea 
on  the  Rhine  under  Germanieua  ahowed  a  diapoai- 
tion  to  reject  Tiberiua,  and  a  matinoua  apirit,  and 
if  Geimanicna  had  been  inclined  to  try  the  fbrtone 
of  a  campaign,  he  night  have  had  the  nanataocr  of 
the  German  amiea  againat  hia  unde.  Bat  Ger- 
manieua reitored  diaciidtne  to  the  array  by  hia 
finnneaa,  and  maintained  hia  fidelity  to  the  new 
emperor.  Tiberius,  however,  waa  not  yet  &ee  from 
hia  feara,  and  he  looked  with  anapicion  on  Ger> 
mnnicua  and  hia  high-apirit«d  wife  Agrippina,  who 
waa  also  diiliked  by  Livia,  the  mother  of  Titwrina. 
-  The  firat  year  of  hia  reign  waa  marked  by  the 
death  of  Julia,  whom  Auguatua  had  removed  from 
Pandataria  to  Rhegium ;  her  huaband  deprived  her 
of  the  allowance  that  ahe  had  from  hw  btfaw,  and 
allowed  her  to  {nne  swn  in  deatitution.  One  of 
her  lovera,  Semprmiiu  Oracehna,  who  waa  living 
in  exile  in  a  amall  iaiand  on  the  coaat  of  Africa, 
wna  by  the  order  of  Tiberiua  pat  to  death.  (Taeit. 
Ann.  I.  £3.) 

tienuanicua  (a.  n.  15)  continued  the  Qermanio 
war,  though  wiU)  no  important  reanlta,  but  Agrip* 
pina^  cooiage  on  a  tiring  oeeaaira  anuaed.tlie 
emperor'a  lean,  and  he  had  now  a  man  about  him, 
Sejaiina,  who  worked  on  the  emperor'a  anipiciona 
tmper  for  hia  own  ainiiter  pnipoaea  [SuANua,] 
It  bMame  common  at  thia  time  to  listen  to  infbna- 
tUona  uf  trcaaon  or  laeaa  mnjeatu  againat  dw 


emperoi'  •  and  peruna  were  aectued  not  of  acto 
(uily,  but  worda,  and  even  the  moat  indifiennt 
matters  were  made  the  ground  of  aueb  diatgeik 
Thus  waa  eetabliahed  a  peatilent  daaa  of  men. 
under  the  name  of  Dels  tares,  who  became  a  toirible 
meana  of  injustice  and  opnreanm  (Tkdt  Aim.  L 
78X  and  anriched  thnnsema  at  the  azpenae  of 
their  victina  byenconnf^  the  erael  auspielons  of 
the  emperor.  In  the  lifenme  of  Augustos,  Tiberiua 
had  urged  the  emperor  to  punish  diose  who  spdte 
disrespectfully  oi  the  emperor,  but  his  more  prudent 
step-father,  content  with  real  power  and  security, 
allowed  the  Romans  to  indulge  their  taste  for  satin 
and  paaqninades.  (Sietan.  c.  51.)  Tiberias 
followed  this  wise  advice  ibr  a  time,  and  made  great 
profession  of  allowing  liberty  of  speech,  but  his 
real  temper  at  last  prevailed,  and  the  •lightest 
pretonce  waa  auflieient  to  found  a  charge  of  laeaa 
majeatas  (Sueton.  Tiber,  c  28).  He  paid  unwitt- 
ingly and  tardily  the  legaciea  left  by  Auguatua  to 
tu  people^  and  he  began  ha  payment  wiu  an  aet 
of  cruelty,  which  was  not  the  better  for  being 
aeasoned  with  humour  (Sueton.  TSber.  c  57;  Dion 
Caaa.  Ivii.  1 4,  tells  the  same  story ). 

Vonones,  the  un  of  Phraales,  once  a  hostage  at 
Rome,  bad  been  invited  back  to  his  Parthian  king- 
dom in  the  dme  of  Augustas,  but  Artabanna  of  the 
royal  booae  of  the  Araacidae  dme  him  out  {a,  Sl 
l6Xand  he  sought  refuge  in  AniieDia,wli{cb  bring 
then  without  a  king  accepted  Vononea.  The  new 
king  however  was  unable  to  maintain  himself 
against  a  threatened  attack  of  Artabanna.  Tiberias 
did  not  wish  to  get  into  a  quaml  with  Artaburas, 
by  giving  Vonones  aid,  and  the  exiled  king  took 
refuge  with  Ctetieua  Silanua,  governor  of  Syria. 
(Tacit.  Aw*,  ii,  12.)  Germanieua  was  carrying  on 
the  war  with  succeaa  in  Geraiany,  and  Tiberiua, 
who  had  long  been  jealona  of  his  rising  fiune, 
recalled  him  to  Rome  under  the  pretext  of  givmg 
him  a  trinoph.  It  seams  MHnairiiat  incMisislent 
that  Tibtrias  who  waa  addieted  to  astnlogy  and 
divination  ahonld  have  allowed  this  dua  of  inw 
posten  to  be  banished  &«m  Italy  (Taeit  Aim.  ii 
32) ;  Uiis,  however,  was  one  of  ue  evenu  of  this 
year. 

Qennanicu*  enjoyed  (26thof  May  17}  the 
trinmph  which  had  been  decreed.  Tiberiua  added 
to  the  Roman  empin  the  kingdon  of  Cappadocio, 
th(f  last  king  of  which.  Archelaua,  had  been  aum. 
mmed  to  Rome,  and  died  there,  probably  of  old 
age  and  grief  combined,  after  being  accuaed  of  some 
frivoloas  matters  before  the  senate.  Tiberius  was 
enaUed  by  the  produce  of  the  new  province  to 
reduce  the  tax  of  one  per  cent  on  auctiona  to  one 
half  per  cent  (Tadt.  Ami.  ii  42.)  The  state  of 
affiura  in  the  Eaat,  where  the  kingdoms  of  Com- 
magene  and  Cilicia  were  dteturbed  l>y  dvil  dissen- 
sionB  and  Syria  and  Judaea  were  nnea^  at  the 
wwgfat  of  taxaiinin,  gave  Tiberias  an  opportunity  of 
removing  Geimanicna  from  Rone  by  conferring  on 
hhn  by  a  decree  of  the  senate  the  government  of 
the  East  Uroaus,  tbe  eon  of  Tiboriua,  wn*  aent 
into  Illyricum.  This  ^ear  is  memorable  for  the 
great  earthquake  In  Asia,  the  greatest  on  record  at 
the  time  when  it  happened,  and  the  non  de- 
Btmetiva  tnm  having  bappoiad  by  night.  Twelve 
dties  wen  damaged  or  destroyed,  die  earth  opened 
and  swallowed  up  tbe  Hving,  and  even  southern 
Italy  and  Sidly  felt  tbe  terrific  shodc.  Sordca 
sofieied  ^e  moat  of  tbe  twelve  dties.  The  enperor 
alleviMod  the  calamity  by  hh  bonn^,  and  in  tlw 
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am  of  Sardn  hj  a  remituon  of  all  pitfnmit  to  t]w 
MEuian or  fiKiu  for  fire  yean.  It  » jut  tc  com- 
nummte  hia  rafutal  to  taka  teaUuDantary  beqqwli, 
when  not  made  by  pomiu  who  were  on  tenni  of 
iatiiiiaey  with  him  ;  but  the  amperor  did  not  want 
nunwy*  nor  yet  pmdeiiM ;  and  it  waa  not  prodent 
tA  be  tdting  ntoney  from  enry  body,  oran  tbon  of 
no  dniacter.  In  thii  year  died  Titos  Idvina,  the 
hiatorian,  and  Ovid  in  his  exile  at  Toml 

Qennaniciu  mtored  quiet  to  Armenia  (a.  d.  18) 
hy  crowning  with  hia  own  hands  Artuxia*  a>  king 
in  the  city  of  Artanta.  Hia  adminiitntion  of  the 
Eait  waa  pmdent  and  iDCcettful,  but  he  died  in 
Syria  a.o.  IS,  and  the  diilika  of  Tlberini  and  the 
enmity  of  Cn,  Piao,  the  governor  of  Syria,  gave 
credibility  to  the  report  that  Oermanicui  was 
poisoned.  About  this  time  Maroboduus,  king  of 
the  Suevi,  being  driven  from  his  states  by  Roman 
intriguea,  crossed  the  Danube,  came  tn  Italy  and 
Kttled  at  Ravenna.  A  Thracian  king  Rhescuporit, 
who  had  murdered  hia  nephew  Cotya,  who  was 
king  of  part  of  Thrace,  wrote  to  Tiberius  to  inform 
him  thatCotys  had  l>een  punished  for  hia  treachery. 
Tiberius  artfully  got  Rhescuporis  into  hia  power, 
and  had  him  brmght  to  Rome,  where  he  waa 
flonncled  fay  the  senate,  and  Thnee  waa  divided 
between  the  ion  of  Rhetcnporis  and  the  children 
of  Cotys.    {Tacit.  Ami.  ii.  64.) 

A  regard  to  external  decency  was  one  of  the 
characteristics  of  the  reign  of  TiberiuV^id  adecree 
of  the  senate  was  made  agunst  certain  classes  of 
women  who  pnrfeaaed  the  occupation  of  conrtaaans. 
(Snaton.  TUer.  e.  35 ;  Tacib  Amm.  H  85.)  Rat 
religious  tolerance  was  not  one  of  the  marita  the 
time  of  Tiberius ;  a  aenatus  coniultum  imposed  pe- 
nalties on  those  who  practised  the  ceremonial  of 
the  Egyptian  or  Jewish  worship,  though  this  was 
not  the  first  example  of  the  kind  of  intolerance  at 
Rome.  (Tacit  Ami.  ii.  85 ;  compare  Seneca, 
108.)  This  year  was  moDOomblerar  the  ^peanuice 
of  a  new  ialwid  above  the  sea  near  Delos.  (  Plin. 
//ML  Nat  ii.  87.) 

In  ^e  spring  of  a.  n,  20  Agrippina  landed  nt 
Brundisium  with  the  ashei  of  her  husband.  The 
remains  of  Oermanicus  received  a  public  interment, 
but  Tiberias  and  Livia  did  not  show  themselves, 
for  which  Tacitus  asufpu  a  reason,  which  may  be 
trw  or  fidsa.  (Amt.  iii.  3.)  Piso,  who  came  to 
Rone,  was  accuaed  before  the  senate  of  havitig 
taken  the  life  of  Gennanicus.  There  was  strong 
Buq)icion,  but  UtUe  or  no  pco^;  yet  Piso,  seeing 
that  Tiboins  gave  him  no  support,  released  hinMeu 
by  a  voluntary  death,  or  was  put  to  death  by  order 
of  Tiberius.  His  wife  Plaaetna,  who  was  guilty  if 
her  husband  was,  escaped  thnrngh  the  infloence  of 
Livia.  There  is  certainly  strong  reason  to  believe 
that  in  this  matter  of  the  death  of  Oermanicus  as 
well  as  of  Piso,  Tiberius  was  guilty  (Tacit.  Ami. 
iii.  16),  though  Tacitus  does  not  pronounce  a 
positive  opinion,  Tiberius  gave  Julia,  the  daughter 
of  his  son  Drants,  in  nMUiioga  to  Nero,  the  eldest 
son  of  Gamanicns,  which  was  a  papular  measure. 
He  also  moderated  the  penalties  which  die  Lex 
Papia,  passed  in  the  time  of* Augustus,  imposed  on 
nnmanied  poioDS,  with  the  donUe  purpoacr  of 
eneoonging  nutiinianT  and  filling  d»  neruiuB. 
(Tacit.  ^iM.  iU.  25.) 

The  year  a.  d.  21  was  the  ibnrth  consulship  of 
Tiberina,  and  the  second  of  his  son  Dnuua  Caesar, 
but  it  waa  considend  a  bad  omen  for  Dmsns,  be- 
eaose  all  thoae  wbo  had  been  his  ftther'a  coUengaes 


in  the  conaulship  had  coma  to  a  violent  JcaA.  A 
grent  tevolt  broke  out  this  year  headed  by  JaCas 
Florua,  at  Treres  on  the  Mosel,  and  lij  Jalim 
Sacrorir,  among  the  Aedui.  The  aileiged  graondt 
of  die  revolt  were  the  heavy  taxation,  and  the 
opprsasion  of  the  Roman  govefnoFB.  SflSOTir  nns* 
tered  forty  thoaaand  men  at  Antnii  (Aa^aalo- 
dunum),  eight  thousand  itf  whom  were  faraiabrd 
with  the  arms  of  the  legionary  aoMiera,  which  had 
been  secretly  fiibricated,  and  the  neat  hnd  atavc^ 
knives,  and  other  implements  of  the  huntsman. 
The  rising  was  not  unlike  the  style  of  insnm^iioa 
that  hss  often  shown  itself  in  Fnmce  aiiice-  1709. 
The  rebdlion  waa  p&t  down  ;  and  Floms  and 
Sacrovir  only  escaped  trm  the  RoiIuuib  by  dvinf 
by  their  own  hands.    (Tadt.  Ami.  iii.  40.) 

The  principle  a!  treason  against  the  prircepa 
(laeaa  majestas)  waa  already  eatablithrd  aoArr 
Tiberius  in  its  utmost  extent,  for  C  Ijatons! 
Priacos  was  condemned  1^  the  aenate  lor  kavinj; 
written  a  poem  npon  the  deaUi  of  DrasiMt  in  anii- 
cipatiMi  of  the  event.  Drams  being  them  verr  ilL 
The  senate  seem  to  have  proceeded  in  th«  mode  it 
a  bill  of  paina  and  penalties,  for  there  docs  ml 
appear  to  have  been  any  law  applicable  to  such  a 
case.  I^Mens  was  exemted,  and  Tiberias,  in  his 
usual  perplexed  mode  of  expressioD,  Uained  th» 
senate ;  he  praised  th«r  afl^Mt^onat*>  seal  ta 
avenging  insnlts  to  the  princepa,  but  he  disKppcaved 
of  such  hasty  penalties  being  inflicted  for  word* 
only.  (Tacit.  Ami.  iii.  49.)  It  was  on  this  oe- 
casion  tiutt  a  aenatus  consultum  was  niacted,  thst 
no  decree  of  the  senate  should  be  carried  to  tbr 
Aerariom  before  the  tenth  day,  and  dins  a  reprieve 
of  so  many  days  wonld  be  allowed  to  the  con- 
demned (Tacit  Ami.  iii.  51  ;  Dion  Cass.  Wii.  20). 
In  the  rear  a.  d.  22  the  senate  conferred  on  Urasa% 
nt  the  request  of  Tiberius,  the  Tribunitis  PotestM. 
the  highest  title  of  dignity,  and  an  inttmntion  thM 
Dmsns  was  to  be  the  successor  of  Tiberina  Tiioncfa 
the  senate  had  conferred  the  hoaoor  in  terns  iu 
great  adulation,  Dnisos,  who  appears  to  have  brm 
ia  Campania  at  the  time,  did  not  think  it  worth 
while  to  come  to  Rome  to  thnnk  them.  (Tacit.  A»m. 
iii.  59.)  Tacfarinas,  an  African  chieftain,  had  Inng 
troubled  the  province  of  Africa,  and  Junina  Blaeias 
was  sent  as  pncmsnl,  with  orders  to  ortcb  bin ; 
but  it  was  no  easy  thing  to  tidce  this  wandering 
robber,  and  Bbtesua  only  seised  his  brother.  IV 
beritts  allowed  the  aoldiers  to  salute '))lacaDS  with 
the  tide  of  Impemtor,  and  he  was  the  but  Boanan 
citisen,  except  the  emperors,  wbo  enjoyed  this 
ancient  distinction.    (Tacit  Ami.  Hi.  74.) 

In  A.  D.  2S  Draens,  the  son  of  Tiberius,  died, 
being  poisoned  by  the  oontrivtutce  of  Sejauis 
[Smanub],  His  death  waa  no  loss  to  the  state, 
for  he  gave  indicadons  of  a  character  in  no  respect 
better  than  that  of  his  father ;  yet  he  hod  lived  oo 
good  terms  with  Oemiaaiens,  and  after  hn  death 
be  had  behaved  well  to  his  children,  or  at  least  had 
not  displayed  any  hoadlity  tovnuds  them.  The 
emperor  either  did  not  feel  much  sorrow  fcr  the 
death  of  his  son  or  he  concealed  it ;  and  when  the 
people  of  Ilium  some  time  alter  sent  him  a  message 
of  condolence,  he  returned  die  compliment  by  con- 
doling with  them  on  the  death  of  Uwir  leUow- 
citiien  Hector  (Sneton.  71i&er.  e.  52).  It  waa  ib> 
marked  that  the  influenee  of  Sejanus  over  Tiboiea 
inctvased  after  the  death  of  l^usns,  and  TibniRs 
bemn  to  di^y  the  vices  of  hie  character  mm 
and  more.  The  aarao  was  remarked  also  after  ihe 
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death  of  Oemutniciu,  and  ftgvin  wh<M)  hU  motber 
Liria  died.  Tib«riiu  allowed  the  citiei  of  Asia  to 
«rMt  n  temple  to  himtelf  and  hia  mother  at  Smyrna, 
tile  firat  instftiice  of  thii  flattery  which  he  had 
permitted.  But  when  the  province  of  Hispania 
Ulterior  asked  penniiaion  to  do  the  lame  thing,  the 
emperor  refuted, and  atated  hia  nason  man  omtion 
to  the  nnate,  which  ia  ehanctoriwd  hy  modeaty 
and  good  aenie.  Thii  tingnlar  man  had  a  lound 
'judgment,  and  if  we  fi»ned  oar  opinion  of  him 
from  his  words  only,  we  should  place  him  amon^ 
the  wisest  and  brat  of  the  Reman  emperors-  Um 
ineasntes  too  wen  oftra  prudent  and  beneficial ; 
and  jvt  such  was  his  inNnceritr,  that  we  can 
hardly  know  when  to  give  him  ciedit  even  for  a 
good  aetron. 

TacGuinas,  who  had  given  the  Romans  so  mnch 
tnraUe.  was  at  last  defeated  and  killed  by  the 
procoDiol  P.  Cornelius  Dolabella  (ju  d,  24)  ;  but 
DolabeUa  did  not  obtain  the  triumphal  tumours, 
though  with  inimar  forces  ha  had  aceomplithsd 
that  which  hts  predeoesion  had  in  vain  attempted : 
this  was  owing  to  the  infloowe  of  Sejanus,  who 
WM  unwilling  that  the  glories  of  his  uncle  Blaeaus 
should  be  eclipsed  by  honours  conferred  on  Dola- 
bella. The  system  of  delations  was  now  in  fiill 
activity,  and  Rome  witnessed  the  scandalous  spec- 
tacle of  a  ton  atxHting  his  fsthor,  Q.  Vibius  Sere- 
nus,  of  a  conspiracy  o^nst  the  emperor,  without 
being  aUe  to  prove  any  thing  against  him.  The 
abject  senate  condoniied  Serenns  to  death,  but 
Tibwiis  Med  his  tribmuiian  powci  to  ^vent  the 
execatkB  of  As  o^tal  aentenea^  and  the  man 
against  whom  nothing  conld  bs  proved  even  bj 
putting  his  slaves  to  the  tertnn,  wis  banished  to 
the  island  of  Amorgus.  Cieriliui  Conintus,  who 
had  been  charged  with  being  an  accomplice  of  Se- 
tnana,  committed  snidde.  On  this  occasion  a 
motion  was  made  in  the  senate  for  gimg  no  reward 
to  infoanent  if  Ae  peiaon  aecnsad  of  treason  should 
die  by  Ui  own  hand  b^re  sentenee  was  pro- 
iHMUieed  ;  hot  Tiberius,  seeing  that  this  would 
weaken  one  <^  his  engines  of  statecraft,  in  harsh 
terms,  and  contrary  to  his  practice,  t^nly  main- 
tained the  caute  of  the  informers  ;  such  a  measure 
as  the  senate  proposed  would,  he  said,  render  the 
laws  ineffiKtnat  tad  put  the  state  in  jeopardy  ; 
they  had  better  subvert  all  law  than  deprive  the 
law  of  its  guardians.  Tiberius,  always  fearing 
eiiMnies,  thoi|ht  his  safety  consisted  in  encouraging 
informers  ;  here  he  spoke  out  foirly.  and  revealed 
one  of  his  leciets  of  governing.  Cnmutitu  Cordus 
had  written  Annals,  in  which  he  had  commended 
Brutus  and  Casnns:  he  was  accused,  and  as  he 
bad  made  up  his  mind  to  die,  he  qwke  boldly  in 
his  defence.  After  going  out  of  the  senate  house 
he  starved  himself  to  death  ;  the  senate  ordered 
the  aedilee  to  seaicfa  iat  hia  works  and  bum  them, 
bnt  all  tba  copes  were  not  discovered,  and  his 
Annals  woe  iixtant  when  Tadtoi  wrote  {Antt.  iv, 
35). 

In  the  year  a.  d.  26  Tiberius  left  Rome,  and 
never  relumed,  though  he  came  sometimes  close  to 
the  walls  of  the  dty.  He  left  on  the  pretext  of 
dcdioating  temples  in  Campania,  but  his  nnl 
nwtivee  ware  his  disSke  to  Rome,  when  he  heard 
a  peat  deal  that  was  disaareeable  to  him,  and  his 
wish  to  indulge  his  sensual  propensities  in  private. 
Sejantts  may  have  contributed  to  this  resolution  of 
leaving  Rome,  as  it  is  said,  but  Tiberius  still  con- 
tinued  to  reude  out  of  Rome  for  six  yearsafter  the 
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death  of  Sejanus.  (Tacit  Ann.  n.  o7.)  A  great 
accident  happened  at  Fidenae  in  the  fuUowiug 
year :  a  man  named  Atilius  built  a  temporarr  amphi" 
theatre,  for  the  exhibition  of  a  show  of  gladiatora,i 
but  being  ill-constructed,  it  fell  down  during  the' 
games,  and  twenty  thousand  pe^e,  it  is  said,  wen> 
killed  (TaciL  An*,  iv.  (iS  |  cwmn  Soeton.  Tiitr, 
40).  Atilius  was  banished.  About  this  tune  a 
great  conflagration  destroyed  all  the  bnildii^OB  thv 
Alons  Caelius,  and  the  emperor  liberally  nlievea 
the  sufferers  in  propwtion  to  their  losses,  a  meaann 
which  proouved  him  the  good-will  of  the  people 
His  dislike  of  publicity  was  shown  during  his  re- 
sidence in  Campania,  by  u  edict  which  commaiided 
the  people  not  to  distnib  his  VBtnment,  and  faa 
prevented  all  assemblages  of  people  by  placing 
soldiers  in  various  posth  In  order,  however,  to 
cure  the  retirement  which  he  loved,  he  went  (a.  b. 
27)  to  the  island  of  Capri  (Capreaej,  which  is  about 
three  miles  from  the  promontory  of  Surrento.  TUs 
ntreat  waa  further  iwMnmendad  by  having  an 
aknost  inaeeesnble  coast.  A  poor  fisbenun,  wlio 
had  canght  a  large  mullet,  with  difficulty  made  hia 
way  up  the  rocks  to  present  it  to  the  emperor,  who 
rewarded  htm  by  ordering  his  face  to  bo  well  rabbedl 
with  the  fi^    (Sueton.  TOier.  c  60.) 

The  new  year  <a.  d.  28)  was  opened  with  tha 
death  of  Tins  Salnnns,  a  friuid  of  Gennanicus, 
whom  Latinins  Luiaris  had  inveigled  into  very 
strong  expressions  against  Sejanus  and  Tiberius, 
while  he  hod  placed  persons  in  secret  to  be  wit- 
nesses. The  villains  informed  Tiberius  of  the- 
words  of  Salmuis,  and  at  the  same  time  of  theia 
own  treaehety.  The  emperor  let  the  senate  know 
his  wishes,  andi  this  servile  body  immediately  put 
Sabinos  to  death,,  for  which  they  received  the 
thanks  of  Tiberius.  (Tacit.  Anm.  iv.  68.)  In  this 
year  Tiberius  manied  Agiippina,  a  daughter  of 
Oermanicus,  to  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbus,  snd 
the  result  of  this  union  was  the  emperor  Nwa 
[NsRo].  The  death  of  Livia  (a.  n.  29).  the  em- 
peror's mother,  released  Tihwnus  from  one  cause  ef 
anxiety.  He  had  long  been  tired  of  her,  bacaase 
she  wished  to  exercise  authori^,  and  one  abject  in 
leaving  Rome  was  to  be  out  of  her  way.  He  did 
not  viut  her  in  her  last  illneaa,  wa  ctmte  to  tha 
fanend,  being,  as  ha  sud,  orerwhelmed  with  pnlilia 
a^rs,  he  who  ne^ected  all  important  afiaiis.  and 
devoted  himself  to  his  solitary  pleaautcs.  (TaciL 
AvM.  V.  2 :  Dion  Cass.  Iviii,  2L)  Livia^  death 
gave  Sejasua  and  Tiberius  free  scope,  for  Tiberius 
never  entirely  released  himself  from  a  kind  of  tub- 
j^tion  to  bis  mother,  and  Sejanus  did  not  venture 
to  attempt  the  owthtow  of  Livia*s  inflnencn. 
The  destruction  of  Agrii^na  and  her  children  was 
now  the  chief  purpose  of  Sejanus,  who  had  his 
own  ambitious  projects  to  serve^  as  it  is  shown  in 
his  life  [SvAMva;  Agkippina]  ;  he  finally  got 
from  the  tynust  the  reward  that  was  his  just  de- 
sert, an  ignominiottB  death. 

In  A.  D.  32  Latinins  Lattaiia«  the  iafomona 
accuser  of  S^inua,  waa  executed.  Gotta  Messa- 
linus.  a  notorious  scoundrel,  was  accused  befhro 
the  senate,  but  Tiberius  wrote  to  them  in  his 
fiivour.  This  memorabla  letter  (TadL  Amu  it.  6> 
bsgin  with  an  admisdon^  the  truth  of  whieh  will 
not  Borprise  any  one ;  but  it  is  somewhat  smgnhr, 
that  so  profound  a  dissemUer  as  Tiberias  could 
not  keep  to  himself  the  consciousness  of  his  own 
wretchedness :  "  What  to  write  to  you.  P.  C„  or 
how  to  write,  I  know  not ;  and  what  net  to  write  at 
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this  time,  nwj  aQ  th«  godi  and  goddesMi  tonnent 
■e  more,  than  I  daily  feel  that  I  am  tnlferiDgf  If  I 
do  know."  This  artfal  tytant  knew  how  to  sub- 
mit to  what  he  cosM  not  help :  H.  Terentioi  was 
diarged  before  the  senate  with  being  a  friend  of 
Sejanas,  and  he  boldly  avowed  iL  His  coinage 
saved  him  from  death,  his  accuien  were  punished, 
and  Tiberias  miroTed  tii  the  acquittal  oT  TerenUas 
(Dion  Can.  huL  19).  The  empem  also  pru- 
dently took  no  notice  an  insult  of  the  praetor 
Ih  Sejanas,  the  object  of  which  was  to  ridicule  the 
emperor's  person.  [Sbianua,  L.]  Tiberius  now 
left  his  retreat  for  Campania,  and  he  came  as  for  as 
his  gardens  on  the  Vatican  ;  but  he  did  not  enter 
the  city,  and  he  placed  s<ddiers  to  prevent  any  one 
tm  him.  OW  age  and  debauchery  had 
bent  his  body,  and  covered  hla  &ce  with  ugly 
Uotchea,  which  made  him  still  more  unwilling  to 
show  himself ;  and  his  taste  for  obscene  pleasures, 
which  gnwnpon  him,  made  him  court  solitude  still 
more. 

pne  of  the  consuls  of  the  year  a.  d.  33  was  Serv. 
Snipicins  0ml bs,  afterwards  emperor,  A  great 
numlwr  of  informers  in  this  year  pressed  for  the 
proieeation  of  those  who  had  lent  money  couttary 
to  a  law  of  the  dicutor  Caeuir.  The  Romans 
new  oonld  understand  that  money  moat  be  treated 
n  a  conmodity,  and  from  the  time  of  the  Twelve 
TUilei  the7  rad  alw^  intofered  with  the  fine 
trade  in  money,  and  without  snccesa  The  law  of 
Ckumx  was  enforced,  but  as  many  of  the  senators 
had  violated  it,  eighteen  monUu  were  allowed  to 
persons  to  setUe  weir  affiun,  so  as  to  bring  them 
dear  of  the  pmalties  of  the  k^.  The  consequence 
watjpoKt  etmfhuon  in  the  money  market,  as  every 
creditor  was  preasing  for  payment,  and  people  were 
threatened  with  ruin  by  a  forced  tale  m  their  pro- 
perty, to  meet  their  enngements.  The  emperor 
relieved  this  distress  Y(J  Iomib  of  public  money,  on 
security  of  land,  ud  witiiont  mterost.  (Tidt 
JlM.Ti.  17.) 

The  death  «f  Sez.  H»ins^  «nce  a  friend  of  Tibe- 
rias, is  given  by  Dion  Gurios  (Iviii.  22),  as  an  ex- 
rnnple  of  the  empmr'^  cruelty.  Marius  had  a  hand- 
some daughter,  whom  he  removed  to  a  distance,  to 
save  her  from  the  Inst  of  his  imperial  friend.  Upon 
this  he  was  accused  of  incestuous  commerce  with  his 
own  daughter,  and  put  to  death  ;  and  the  emperor 
took  posieasion  of  his  gold  mines,  though  they  had 
been  declared  puUic  property.  The  prisons,  which 
were  filled  with  the  friends  or  suppcned  friends  of 
Sej^us,  Were  emptied  by  a  general  massacre  of 
men,  woman,  and  childnn,  whose  bodies  were 
thrown  into  itu  Tiber. 

About  this  time,  when  the  emperor  was  re- 
turning (o  Capreae,  he  married  Claudia,  the 
daughter  of  M.  Silantn,  to  C  Caesar,  the  son 
of  Germanicas,  a  youth  whose  eariy  years  gave 
ample  promise  of  what  he  would  be  and  what 
Im  was»  as  the  Mupetor  Caligula.  Awnitu  Oallus, 
the  son  of  Adnina  PoDio,  and  the  hnsbawl  of  Vip- 
sania,  the  divorced  wife  it  Tiberius,  died  this  year 
of  hunger,  eitbA  voluntarily  or  by  constraint 
Droaus,  the  son  of  Germanicus,  and  his  mother 
Agrip^ia,  liho  died  at  this  time.  The  death  of 
Agripinna  brought  on  the  death  of  Plancina,  the 
wife  of  Cn.  Piso,  for  Idvia  being  dead,  who  pn>> 
tected  her,  and  Agrippina,  who  was  her  enemy, 
there  was  now  no  reason  why,  justice  should  not 
fiava  its  ooarBe  ;  yet  it  does  not  appear  what .  evi- 
doMtl  ihece  was  ajidntt  her.    PlMtdna  escaped  a 


public  executiou  by  rolnntaiy  death.  (Tacit.  Am. 
vl  26.) 

In  the  year  a.  d.  SS  Jesus  Chiiat  nflfered  mder 
Piutius  ^hitus,  ui  Judaea.  [PoNnua  Pilatcr.] 

It  became  the  &shion  in  the  time  of  Tlbeiin 
either  for  the  accused  or  the  accuser  to  be  puniihrd ; 
and  then  was  perhaps  jottice  in  it  at  aodi  a  ttne. 
Abudiua  Ihi&  made  it  a  diarge  agamat  I*.  Oaet»- 
licus,  under  whom  he  bad  aerved,  that  OadaEcBs 
had  designed  to  give  his  daughter  to  the  bor  U 
Sejanas,  and  Abndius  was  banished  tmm  the  dtv. 
Oaetulicus  was  at  that  time  in  command  of  ihe 
legions  in  Upper  Germany,  and  he  is  said  to  hstc 
written  a  letter  to  Tiberius,  from  which  the  empenr 
might  learn  that  a  general  at  the  head  of  an  anar. 
by  whom  he  was  bdored,  waa  not  to  ba  mated  lilic 
a  man  who  was  within  the  wafla  of  Rame. 

Artaxias,  whom  Germanicus  had  placed  en  the 
throne  of  Armenia,  was  now  dead,  and  Anabait)^ 
king  of  the  Parthians,  had  put  hiieldeat  son,  Ar- 
saces,  on  the  throne.  Bat  Altabanos  had  meaan 
around  him,  who  sent  a  secret  message  to  Rome  to 
ask  tha  emperoc  to  send  them  Phiaataa  fiir  Aeb 
king^  whom  his  fiither  Pkiaatea  had  ^Ten  as  s 
hostage  to  Angastns.  Phnates  was  sent,  bet  he 
died  in  Syria,  upon  which  Tibniiu  nonuDated 
Tiridatet,  who  was  of  the  same  fiunily,  and  he  snt 
L.  ViteUiua  to  direct  aUrs  in  the  East  (a.  d.  35). 
It  was  the  poltqr  of  Tiberias  to  ^ve  entt^ymeat 
to  Artabanui  by  nliing  up  enemies  againat  him  at 
home,  rather  than  by  employing  the  arms  of  Rone 
agninst  Him,    [TiRtDATBH  ;  Artabandsl] 

Rome  was  stiD  the  scene  of  trsg^ic  oocturencea. 
Vibulenus  Agrippa,  who  was  accused  before  the 
senate,  after  his  actuiefi  had  fh^ihcd  tlirir  charp 
against  him  took  poison  in  the  senate-bouae,  aui 
fell  down  in  die  agonies  of  death ;  yet  he  was 
dragged  off  to  prison,  and  strangled  tiiongh  life  was 
already  extinct.  Tigranes,  once  king  of  Anneius, 
who  was  then  at  Rome,  was  alio  accused  and  put 
to  death.  In  the  same  year  (a.  d,  S6)  b  eonfta- 
gtation  at  Boma  deatnyed  a  part  of  tha  Circas 
Gon^Tiona  to  the  Aventine  hIB,  and  the  honaea  se 
the  Aventine  also  ;  but  the  emperor  pidd  the  ownen 
of  property  to  the  full  amount  of  their  loaaea. 

Tiberiua,  now  in  his  seventy-eighth  year,  had 
hitherto  enjoyed  good  health  ;  and  he  was  accus- 
tomed to  lau^  at  physicians,  and  to  ridicule  those 
who,  after  reaching  the  of  thirty,  required  the 
advice  of  a  doctor  to  tell  them  what  was  atefat  ra 
injurious  to  their  health.  (TaciL^Re.vL  4(f.)  But 
he  was  now  attacked  with  a  slow  diseaae,  which 
seized  him  at  Astura,  whence  ha  truveQed  to 
(^rcaii,  and  thence  to  Misenam,  to  and  hla  lifc  in 
the  villa  of  Locnlliu.  Ha  concealed  Us  attfTetiugt 
as  much  as  he  coold,  and  went  on  eating  and  iu- 
dnlging  himself  as  uraaL  But  Charidea,  his  phy- 
sician, took  the  opportunity  of  fMing  the  tdd 
man's  pulse,  and  told  those  about  him  that  be 
would  not  last  two  days.  No  swcesaor  was  yet 
appointed.  Tib^us  lud  a  grandson,  Tilwrins 
Nero  Gemellus,  who  was  only  seventeen,  and  too 
young  to  direct  affiurs.  Cains,  the  son  of  Germa- 
ntcus,  was  older  and  beloved  by  the  peof^  ;  bat 
Tiberius  did  not  like  him.  He  thought  of  Claiidius, 
the  brother  of  Germanicus,  as  a  succesaor,  but 
Claudins  was  too  weak  of  uademtandinf.  Aoeerd- 
ingly,  aaya  Taeltna,  be  made  no  decbimMi  of  Ua 
will,  but  left  it  to  fota  to  daiMnune  hia  aaeeesaar. 
Dion  Cnsshis  mg*  Qnil  28)  that  be  named  C.  CUi- 
gala,becaiuahekna«rhial»d£spositin{  bnt  tkia 
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!■  Blmyi  Dion's  fiuluon.  Suetmiiak  ( T^Ser.  c  76) 
■ay*  thkt  he  made  «  wiU  two  yean  before  his  death, 
in  which  he  inidtnted  Caiutand  Tiberiui  Gemellus 
hi*  coheredes,  with  nmtnal  •ubfttitution  ;  and  this 
wiU  might  be  a  di^onUon  of  the  empire  u  woli  a* 
of  hii  ^Yat*  proputjr.  Caios  had  for  torn  ttnw 
employed  all  am  artificea  to  iria  the  favour  of  the 
emperor,  and  alio  that  of  Macro,  who  was  now  all- 
poweiful  with  the  emperor.  It  soems  that  Tiberias 
certainly  did  not  like  Caios,  and  if  he  had  lived 
longer,  he  would  probably  have  put  him  to  death, 
and  given  the  empire  to  Us  grandson. 

On  the  ttxteenth  of  Manh  a.  d.  37*  Ttbsriw 
had  a  fsinting  fit,  and  was  aappoied  to  be  dead, 
on  which  Cains  came  forth  and  was  saluted  as  em- 
peror ;  bat  he  was  alarmed  by  the  intelligence  that 
Tiberins  had  recovered  and  called  ibr  uioething  to 
eat.  Cains  was  so  fnghtened  that  he  did  not  know 
what  to  do,  and  was  every  momeot  expecting  to  be 
put  to  death  ;  bat  BCatxo,  with  more  preaeMe  of 
mind,  gave  order*  that  a  qmntity  tt  elouiee  tboold 
be  thrown  on  Tiberius,  and  that  he  ^ould  be  left 
alone.  Thus  Tiberius  ended  his  life.  Suetonins, 
quoting  Seneca,  gives  a  aomewhat  di&rent  account 
of  his  death.  Tiberius  reigned  twenty-iwo  years, 
six  months,  and  twenty-six  days.  His  body  waa 
taken  to  Rome,  and  his  fimenl  ceremony  wm  con- 
dncled  with  tlie  oaual  pon^  His  succesaor  Cali- 
gula pronoinced  the  oration,  hut  he  spoke  leu  of 
Tiberias  than  of  Augustus,  Ctamanicu^  and  him- 
self. Tiberius  did  not  receive  divine  honours,  like 
Augnttua  Tseitus(jM.vi51)Iwipven,in«few 
woids,  hit  ebancter,  the  true  nature  of  wbidi  was 
not  folly  >bown  till  he  was  released  from  all  re- 
straint. He  was  probably  one  of  those  men  who^ 
in  a  private  station,  might  have  been  as  good  as 
most  men  are,  for  it  is  fertimate  for  mankind  that 
few  have  the  opportonity  and  the  temptation  whkh 
Mnlimited  power  nves. 

In  the  time  of  Tiberina  Hved  Vahrim  Muimni, 
Velletus  Paterculas  Phaeteh  Feneatella,  and 
Strabo  ;  also  the  jintMiuBaniMaBUBniiBiLCoG- 
ceiiiB  Nerva,  and  others. 

Tiberius  wrote  abrief  commentary  of  his  own  life 
(Suaton.  TUer.  c  61).  the  only  bo^  Uiat  the  em- 
peror DemitiRD  itadiM :  Saatoniaa  made  use  of  it 
Ch  hie  lifB  ol  Tiberias.  Snetoniiu  alao  made  use 
of  varioos  letten  of  Tiberina  to  princes  and  others, 
and  hk  Orationes  to  the  senate.  Tiberius  mode 
•everal  public  ontitms,  soohas  that  on  his  father, 
delivered  when  he  was  nine  years  old,  but  this  we 
must  asnune  to  have  been  writun  by  somebody 
else ;  the  foaend  oration  of  Aogosttia  ;  that  on 
Maiobodatn,  deliveved  before  the  senate  a.  d.  li), 
was  extant  when  Tacitus  wrote  (Ann.  ii.  63). 
Tiberius  also  wrote  Greek  pooss,  ana  a  lyric  poem 
«D  the  Death  of  L.  Caesar. 


COIN  ov  TIBIRins. 

C^ell.  Fat  ii.  9i  ;  Tacitus,  Amale*,  i.~vL  ; 
tSM  Cassias,  Ivii.  Iviii. ;  Suetonius,  TiUrim ; 


Tillemont,  HuMn  det  Emperam,  DeC. 
SneUnm  TrwmalH  FoiUAmt  et  AuctorUaUf  Scrip, 
sit  A.  Kiauae,  Berlin,  1831 ;  OnUenmRamoKorum 
FrtM/numiayYi.  Meyer,  M  ed.)  [G-  L-l 

TIBE'RIUS  II.,  emperor  of  the  East  a.d.  57ft— 
583.  Biofiifl  name  was  ANiciuftTNRikx,  Funds 
CoNBTANTiNnti.  He  was  captain  of  the  guards  to 
the  emperor  Jostiuns  IL,  who  elevated  him  to  the 
rank  of  Caesar  or  Augustus,  A.  d.  574.  He  was  a 
naUve  of  Thrace,  whence  he  has  the  addition  of 
Thrax  te  his  name.  He  assumed  the  oame  of  Con> 
slantinos  after  he  became  emperor.  The  date  of 
his  birth  ia  uncertain.  He  wu  brought  up  at  the 
court  of  Justinian,  and  employed  by  Justinus  11^ 
who  succeeded  Justinian  a.d.  £65.  In  A.  K  57JI 
Tiberiue  commanded  the  imperial  troojps  ^ainsl  the 
Avars,  in  the  neighbauriiood  of  the  Ssveaad  the 
Danube.  He  loet  one  battle  against  theoi,  hut  he 
soon  recovered  this  bilure,  ami  secured  for  the  em* 
pile  the  possession  of  Sirmnm,  near  the  janction  of 
the  Save  and  the  Danobe.  Jnatiiias,  fedin^  Umietf 
incompetent  for  the  labour  of  adrainistratloa,  aas»- 
ciated  Tiberius  with  him,  and  it  is  said  that  the 
initueDce  of  hia  wife  Sophia^  who  adiuiied  the  hand- 
some captain,  contributed  to  determine  the  empeiorls 
choice^  The  speech  which  the  emperor  addressed 
to  Tiberius  on  uis  osauioo  is  pieserrad  by  Tbeor 
phylactos  ^mocatta,  and  has  been  ttMslated  by 
Gibbon :  it  contained  wise  advice,  said  Tiberiu* 
followed  ib  Jastinas  sorvived  this  four 
years,  during  which  the  weight  of  admisiatrntiiMi 
fell  an  Tiberius  a]on& 

The  Longobards  were  now  in  Italy,  hot  a  war 
with  Persia  prevented  Tiberius  from  directii^  all 
his  attention  to  that  quarter.  Yet  he  maintained 
his  authority  in  the  exarchate  of  Ravenna,  and  ill 
other  parts  of  Italy,  and  he  saved  Pela^us  II.,  the 
pope  of  Rome,  and  the  Roman  dtiiens,  from  tlie 
Longoliards^  1^  a  tSmab'  •>ipp|T  of  pnmaions,  whieh 
were  fimrardad  by  *  mwt  To  <aedc  the  piogie«i 
of  the  Longobards  in  the  north  of  Italy,  he  tm^ 
eluded  an  alliance  some  years  later  with  ChHperie 
the  king  of  the  Franks.  The  war  with  Chpsroes, 
king  of  Persia,  demnnded  all  the  resources  of  Ti- 
berius. In  A.,  o.  576,  Jutini^n,  who  was  in  comt* 
maad  of  the  ornm*  of  the  Eastera  Empire,  crossed . 
the  Bottoms  with  a  force  of  150.000  men,  torriiere 
TbeodosiopoliB  in  Armenia,  which  woe  defended  by 
Theodoras,  a  Uynntine  general  This  force  onn- 
prehended  a  great  number  of  Oermana  end  Slavo- 
uiana  A  battle  waa  fought  with  Choaroea  near 
MelitoM  in  Annenia,  in  which  the  Persinas  wen 
de&ated,  and  many  of  them  periakod  in  the  En- 
phmtea.  An  "«""■"—  hootj,  carried  twraty- 
four  elephants,  waa  brought  to  Conatantinople.  Jus- 
tinian is  said  te  have  advanced  into  the  very  centre 
of  the  Peraiaa  empire,  and  was  about  craicluding 
a  treaty  with  Cboaroes,  but  it  was  interrnpted  by 
aome  advantage  gained  ever  Jnitiniaa  by  one  ef 
the'geneials  6i  Choaroea  Justinian  was  reca0e4. 
and  Mauricias,  afterwards  llie  successor  of  TIbwius 
waa  appointed  to  command  in  his  piKe.  Mauidua 
aecuriMt  himself  againat  euddea  attsdia  by  adopting 
the  old  Rmmq  j^att  of  never  resting,  exeept  m  an 
entrenched  sunib  The  winter  (a.  d.  Bji—^lB) 
Mooridna  spent  in  Mesopotamia. 

Juatinus  died  on  the  £flh  of  October  a.  k  578, 
and  Tiberina  waa  now  sole  emperor.  Soidiia,  it  l» 
aaid,  hoped  to  become  the  wife  of  Tibniua,  but 
when  the  people  in  the  Hippodrooke  called  lor  the 
new  empress,  Tiberiu, 
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•taaifet  to  whom  he  b«d  been  for  tome  time  lecretl; 
manied.  Sk^ia,  though  treated  with  mpect  by 
the  new  emperor,  and  enjoying  an  nmple  allowance, 
Goold  not  forget  her  ditappaintment,  and  Ae  ii  nid 
to  have  indooed  Juatinkui  to  compile  with  her  to 
OTorthrow  the  man  whom  she  bad  loved.  The  plot 
waa  diacorered :  Sophia  was  deprived  of  all  power 
of  doing  farther  miachieC,  and  Jnitiniant  who  waa 
pwdoned,  beMine  a  fiiithfol  Mend  of  Tih«r)na. 

In  A.  D.  £79  Choaroea,  the  Pernan,  was  nc- 
ceeded  by  Hormtadaa,  and  the  war  b^an  again. 
Manriciua  defeated  the  Peruana,  ovenan  a  large 
part  of  Persia,  and  in  a  bloody  conteit  on  the  £u- 
phratee,  a.  o.  580,  gave  the  finces  of  Hormiadaa  a 
moat  aifrnal  defeat ;  and  again  in  the  following 
year.  In  Africa,  which  had  long  been  diaturbed 
by  the  natives.  Gennadlua.  the  exarch  of  Ravenna, 
defeated  {a.  d.  580)  Gasmnl,  king  of  the  Maiiritani. 
Maniiciat  enjoyed  a  trimnph  at  Constantinople  for 
hia  Petaiao  victoriei,  a.d.  581,  and  in  Augnst  of 
that  year,  ^beriaa,  whoee  health  waa  rapidly  fiul- 
ing,  nuaad  hhn  to  iht  dignity  Caemr,  having  no 
•ona  of  hia  owtl  He  alao  gave  him  his  dangnter 
Constantina  in  marriage.  Tiberius  died  on  the 
l4th  of  Augnst,  a.  d.  582,  and  was  ancceeded  by 
Hanriein, 

Tiberina  waa  nnirerMlly  regretted.  By  an  eco- 
nomieal  admndatra&ni  ha  dnSntihed  the  taxation 
of  bn  nl^ectB,  and  alwaya  had  hia  treaaury  full. 

There  were  at  least  six  constitutions  of  the 
.  emperor  Tiberioa  ;  three  of  which  (Nos.  161,  163, 
164)  form  part  of  the  collection  of  168  Noodlae^ 
one  is  found  by  itself  in  the  Venice  manuscript, 
the  fifth  is  lost,  and  the  sixth  only  exist*  in  liatin. 
The  MBStitntiatt  (No.  168,  Ht^  mv^a-fwr  Aq^io- 
fffm',  **  On  Ae  Dhniniition  of  Taxea,**  exprease*  a ' 
homana  desire  to  relieve  the  people  from  their 
burdens,  comUned  with  a  prudent  r^ard  to  supply 
the  iwcesaary  demanda  of  the  atate.  (Oibbm, 
DeeUm  and  Fiill,  ch.  45,  who  also  gives  the 
referencea  to  the  aathoritiea  for  the  reign  of 
Tibenos  ;  Mortcenil,  tiht.  du  Droit  Bgxantin^  vol. 
ip.81.)  [G.  L.] 

TIBE'RIUS  ABSI'MARUS,  who  held  the 
command  of  the  Cibyiatae  in  the  fleet  of  Leontins 
II.,  waa  prodaimed  emperor  by  the  mutinous 
Boldien  and  aifan,  and,  retaining  to  Gonatanti- 
iKmle,  be  usurped  tlie  throne  and  put  Leontins  in 
pnaon,  A.  D.  698.  (LaeNTiDS  IL]  The  nanrper 
added  to  his  name  Afannanis,  the  respected  name 
of  Tibetins.  His  brother  Heiadins,  whom  be  ap- 
pointed to  condtict  the  war  agunst  the  Arabs,  in- 
vaded Syria  (a.  b.  699 — 700),  and  treated  the 
in  habitants  with  the  moat  inhmnan  ooelty.  The 
eveBtl  of  uaurpec^  vrigo  ate  vnimportant 
The  stnwgeDess  of  his  rise  was  only  equalled  by 
the  mddeiuiess  of  his  foil,  and  by  ^e  ratoration 
le  the  imperial  throne  of  Justinian  II.  (a.  d.  704), 
who  had  been  expelled  by  Leontiua  [Juhtini- 
AKXm  ILJj  as  Leodttus  waa  exp^ed  by  Tibe- 
rina. [O.  L.1 

TIBEHIUS  ALEXANDER.  [Aluandir.] 

TIBSOtfUS,  litenry.  1.  A  philosopher  and 
sophist,  of  nknewn  time,  ^e  author  of  numemns 
worki  on  gmsmar  and  jbetoric,  the  titles  ^  which 
are  gim  by  Suidaa,  and  of  commentaries  on  He- 
rodotos,  Thocydides,  Xenophon,  and  Democtbenes. 
One  of  hii  works,  on  the  figures  in  die  orations  of 
Denoathenes  (wtfA  rHv  A^imMrwi  <Txt}i*d- 
taw),  is  atOI  extant,  and  has  been  paUished  in 
Urn  AMofw  Oasis'     Thomaa  Gale,  Onm,  1676, 


8vo.,  Lips.  1773,  8vo.;  and  a^antdr  by  Bkk 
sonade,  Lond.  Valpy,  1815,  8va.  (FWbric  S& 
Graec  vol.  vi.  p.  118  ;  CUumeat  Jommd,  NclU 
pp.  198—204.) 

2.  iLLuBTRiim,  the  author  of  two  epignaa  ■ 
the  Greek  Anthology.  Nothing  more  ia  known  li 
him.  (Brunck,  Anal.  vol.  iii.  p.  7 ;  Jaeoba,  jtA 
GroKT.  vol.  iii.  p.  238,  vol.  xiii.  p.  962.)    [P.  S.] 

TIBE'RIUS,  a  vateiuiiiy  auigeoo,  wko  aar 
perhaps  hav»  Uved  in  the  bitrth  or  fifth  natHv 
after  Christ  He  wrote  some  wozka,  of  whi^ 
only  fmgments  remain,  which  are  to  be  feand  in 
the  collection  of  writers  on  veterinary  mgerr,  fim 
pnbiiahed  in  I^tin  by  J.  Rnellios,  Paris.  1530. 
foL,  and  in  Greek  by  8.  Grynaraa,  BaaiL  laX. 
4to.  [W.  A.  G.] 

TIBOETES  (Trfofrni ),  an  undo  of  PnaiM  I. 
kinR  of  Bithynia,  was  tiring  in  Macedonia  in  thr 
early  pnrt  of  the  reign  of  Pniaiaa,  and  waa  aent  Iv 
by  the  Byzantines  in  &  c  220,  as  they  wisbed  to 
set  him  up  as  a  competitor  for  tiie  tbrone  trf  BitfaT- 
nia ;  but  he  died  on  hit  joomey  fram  MacedaoiL 
(PoWb.  iv.  50— 52.) 

Ti'BULUS  FLACCUS.  [FlaccoilI 

TIBULLUS,  A'LBIUS  (his  yrmtmmm  n 
nnknownX  was  of  equestrian  fomily.  The  datr  i 
of  his  birth  it  uncertain :  it  is  asai^nnl  by  Vok, 
Paaaow,  and  IMiaai  to  b.  a  59,  by  I^dnoan  vri  . 
PaldamuB  to  B.  c.  54  ;  bat  he  died  yoong  (aeeari- 
ing  to  the  old  life  I7'  HtoonynitB  AkgDndrinok 
in  ftore  jnventutit)  loon  after  Viig3  (Deautiet 
Martus  in  Eirignunmate) 

"  Te  quoqne  Fuyiin  eoaulasi  non  ae^na,  HbalW. 
Men  juvmtm  cmpaa  mitit  ad  Eljatea." 

Bnt  at  ViigU  died  B.  c.  19,  if  lUndliia  died  the 
year  after,  &  c.  18,  he  would  even  then  hare  beca 
.16.  The  Uter  date  thetefbie  it  more  prohidile.  0( 
the  youth  and  education  of  TiMloa,  aboohitriv 
nothing  is  known.  His  late  editor  and  luagra|ilm, 
Dissen,  has  endeavoured  to  make  oat  Iran  hi> 
writings,  that  according  to  the  law,  which  ow- 
pelled  the  son  of  an  eqaes  tn  perfenn  «  cettaa 
period  of  military  service  (formeriy  ten  yean),  Ti- 
bulloE  was  forced,  atrongiy  againat  hia  wiO,  t* 
become  a  soldier.  Titu  notion  ia  founded  ««  the 
tenth  el^  of  the  fint  book,  ia  whidi  the  pert 
expresses  a  moM  nn-Ronan  amaioD  to  «mr.  Be 
is  dragged  to  war,  **  Some  enemy  ia  already  gin 
with  the  ams  widi  which  he  it  to  be  nMrtafij 
wounded  (L  13).  Let  othss  have  the  fiune  ef 
valour ;  he  would  be  content  to  hear  old  aoldim 
recite  their  campaigns  anrand  his  hospitable  beazd. 
and  draw  their  battles  on  the  table  with  Uwir 
wine."  (1. 29, 32.)  Bat  this  El^  ia  too  pofecdy 
finished  for  a  boyish  poem  ;  by  no  nteana  marks  iti 
date  in  any  period  of  the  poet*s  life  ;  and  tntiiaates 
rather  that  he  was,  at  the  time  when  it  waa  writ- 
ten,  quietly  settled  on  his  own  patrimonial  estate. 

That  esUte,  belonging  to  the  eqoeatrian  ancea- 
ton  of  TibnOna,  waa  at  Pedum,  between  llbnr  and 
PfKneste.  This  pnoerty.  like  that  of  the  otb« 
great  poets  of  the  day,  Viigil  and  Horace,  had 
been  either  entirely  or  partially  confitcnted  during 
the  ciril  wan ;  yet  Tibollua  retained  or  recoTered 
part  of  it,  and  apent  there  the  better  wittiMi  of  his 
abort,  but  peaceful  and  happy  li&  He  deaetibe* 
most  graoefuBy,  in  hia  first  elegy,  hia  redaced  ftr- 
tunes.  **  His  bauariwld  gods  ud  ODoe  been  the 
guardians  of  a  flonriahing,  they  ame  new  ut  a 
poor  family  (L  19|  20).   A        lanb  «m  bow 
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the  ncriftco  of  that  houwhold,  which  used  to  ofiVr 
a  cftlf  chcHD  from  among  countleu  heifen.  On 
thia  estate  he  had  been  bioaght  up,  as  a  child  he 
had  pl^red  befirn  the  liDiplB  woodon  hiug4  of 
tba  nme  Lam." 

Th«  fint  titgf  shows  likewise  Tibullua  already 
OQ  intimate  temu  with  his  great  patron  Meuala, 
to  whom  he  may  have  owed  the  reatoiation  in 
part  of  hia  paternal  estate.  But  in  hi*  lore  of 
peace,  and  the  lofi  enjoymvnts  of  peace,  he  de- 
clinea  to  follow  Menala  to  war,  though  that  war 
waa  the  Urife  for  empire  between  Octavian  and 
Antony,  which  doaed  with  the  battle  of  Actiiun. 
But  when  Meuala  immediately  after  that  vicuwy 
<in  the  aatumn  of  b.c.  31),  wai  detached  hy 
Caaiai  to  n^ma  a  formidable  iniuirectkm  which 
had  broken  out  in  Aquitaine,  TibnUiu  OTereanw 
hia  repugnaooe  to  arma,  and  accompanied  hie  friend 
or  patron  in  the  hooouiablo  post  of  contubematia 
(akindofude-de-campjiotoOauL  Fart  of  the  glory 
of  the  Aquitanian  campaign  (dtiacribed  by  Appian, 
B.  C  iv.  38}  for  which  Memla  fimr  yean  later  (lu:. 
27)  obtained  a  triumph,  and  whiek  Tibnlhu  cda- 
brates  in  language  of  unwoDted  loftiness,  redoonds, 
according  to  the  poet,  to  his  own  fame.  He  was 
present  at  the  hat Je  of  Ataz  (Ande  in  Languedoo), 
which  broke  the  Aquitanian  rebellion.  Mesaala, 
it  is  probable,  went  round  the  province  to  receive 
the  submission  of  all  the  Qaulish  ttibes,  attd  was 
accompanied  ia  hia  trinnqthant  joomey  by  Ti- 
bullu.  The  poet  invokes,  as  witncMea  u  Ills 
fiune,  the  Pyrenean  mountains,  the  shores  of  the 
sea  in  Xaintonge,  the  Saone,  the  Garonne,  and 
the  Loire,  in  the  country  of  the  Camuti  (near  Or- 
leans) (JEHiff.  u  7. 9,  folL).  In  the  autumn  of  the 
following  year  (a.  c.  30)  MessaU,  having  pacified 
Oaul,  waa  sent  into  the  £ast  to  orjpnise  that  part 
of  the  empire  under  the  sole  dominion  of  Octar 
vian.  TibuUos  set  oat  in  his  coinpany,  bat  was 
taken  ill,  and  obliged  to  remain  in  Corcyra  (Eitg. 
i.  3),  from  whnice  be  returned  to  Rome, 

So  oeued  the  active  life  of  Tibullus:  he  rctirA 
to  the  peace  for  which  he  had  yearned ;  bis  life  is 
now  the  chronide  of  his  poetry  and  of  those  tender 
pasuons  which  were  the  iiupiration  of  hii  poetry. 
The  lirst  object  of  his  attubment  is  celebrated 
uiidvr  the  poetic  name  of  Delia;  it  is  sapposed 
(ApuL  ApUoff.  106,  but  the  reading  is  doubtful) 
that  her  real  name  was  Plancia  or  Plautia,  or,  as 
has  been  ^usibly  oonjectured,  Plania,  of  which 
the  Qreek  Delia  was  a  traosUtion.  To  Delia  are 
addraaaed  the  fint  six  elegin  of  the  first  bodu 
She  seems  to  have  beloi^ied  to  that  clasa  of  females 
of  the  middle  order,  not  of  good  &niily,  but  above 
poverty,  which  answered  to  the  Greek  hetaerae. 

The  pMt^  attachment  to  Delia  hid  b^gun  before 
he  left  Rome  for  Aquitaine,  Uu  ambition  seems 
to  hare  been  to  retire  with  her,  as  bis  mistress, 
into  the  country,  and  pass  the  rest  of  his  life  in 
quiet  enjoyment,  fint  Delia  seems  to  have  been 
bitliless  duiing  his  absence  from  Rome ;  and 
admitted  other  lovers.  On  his  return  from  Corcyra, 
be  found  her  ill,  and  attended  her  with  afiectionate 
solicitude  (E^.  L  5),  and  again  hoped  to  induce 
her  to  retire  with  him  into  the  country.  But  first 
a  richer  lover  appears  to  have  supplanted  him  with 
the  inconstant  IMia ;  and  aftcrwwda  thm  4^>enn 
n  hnsbaad  in  hit  my.  The  Mcimd  book  <^  Etegies 
is  ehiafly  dvfotad  to  a  new  nuatms  naawd  No- 
■•sis.  Berfdea  these  two  ■astessses  (Christian 
»»]■  BomiMnfl  ulenee  on  another  point}  TibnUiu 
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was  enamoured  (his  poems  hare  all  the  signs  of 
real,  not  of  poetic  passion)  of  a  certain  Glycera. 
He  wrote  elrfpes  to  soften  that  cruel  branty,  whom 
there  seem*  no  reason  to  ctrnfound  either  with 
Delia,  the  object  of  his  yonthfnl  atladuient,  or 
with  Nemesis.  Olycoa,  bowevtr,  is  not  known  to 
us  from  the  poetry  of  TibnUns,  Imt  from  the  ode 
of  Horace,  which  gently  reproves  him  for  dwelling 
so  long  in  his  [daintive  elegies  on  the  pitiless 
Olyocoa.  Ovid,  <m  the  other  hand,  writing  of  Uie 
poetiy  of  TibolhiSt  nimcs  only  two  objecU  of  hi* 
pasaion: 

**  Sic  Nemens  longnm,  sk  Delia  nomen  habdnmt^ 
Altera  cub  noansi  altera  primu  aaor.** 

Amor.  iiL  9. 

The  poetry  of  his  contemporaries  shows  TibuUn* 
as  a  gentle  and  singularly  amiable  man.  He  was 
beautiful  in  person :  Horace  on  this  point  confirm* 
the  strong  Umguage  of  the  old  Uogmpheis.  To 
Horace  especially  he  was  an  object  of  warm  attach- 
ment, Besidu  the  ode  which  allades  to  his  paa- 
non  for  Glyeeia  (Hor.  Cam.  i.  83),  the  episUe  oT 
Honee  to  TibuUos  glvet  the  most  foil  and  [deoidng 
view  of  his  poetical  retreat,  and  his  character : 
it  is  written  by  a  kindred  tf^nL  Horace  does 
homage  to  that  perfect  parity  of  taste  which  dis- 
tinguishes the  poetry  of  Tibullus ;  he  takes  pride 
in  the  candid  but  fiivoursble  judgment  of  his  own 
•atiies.  The  time  of  l^bnllus  he  supposes  to  he 
shared  betweot  the  finishing  his  eKquiute  small 
poems,  which  were  to  snrpaas  even  those  of  Caaiius 
of  Parma,  up  to  that  time  the  models  of  that  kind 
of  composition^  and  the  enjoyment  of  the  country. 

Tibullua  possessed,  according  to  his  friend's  no- 
tions,  all  the  blessings  of  life — a  competent  fortune, 
&vour  with  the  great,  bme,  h»llh  ;  and  seemed  to 
know  how  to  enjoy  all  those  blessings. 

The  two  first  books  alone  of  the  El^es,  under 
the  lame  of  Tibullus,  are  of  undoabted  authen- 
ticity. Tbe  third  is  the  work  of  another,  a  v^ 
inbriot  poet,  whether  Lygdamus  be  a  real  or  ficti- 
tiona  name  or  not  This  poet  was  much  younger 
than  Tibnlln^  lot  he  was  bom  in  the  year  of  the 
battle  ofHutinai,B.a  4S,  The  lines  which  convey 
this  information  seem  necessary  in  their  ^eoe,  and 
cannot  be  considered  as  an  interpolation.  iii,  5. 
1 7.)  The  hezametei  poem  on  Mesiala,  whi^  opens 
the  fourth  book,  is  so  bad  that,  althoagfa  a  roccess 
fill  el^fiac  poet  may  have  fiuled  when  he  attenqited 

r' ;  verse,  it  cannot  well  be  ascribed  to  a  writer 
the  exquisite  taste  of  TibnUns.  The  smaller 
degies  of  tbe  fourth  book  have  aU  the  inimitable 
grace  and  simplicity  of  Tibullus.  With  the  ex- 
ception of  the  thirteenth  (of  which  some  lines  are 
hudfy  smpaised  Iit  TibuUns  himself)  diese  poems 
relato  to  toe  love  a  a  certain  Suljdeia,  a  woman  of 
noble  birth,  for  Ceriuthus,  the  real  or  fictitious 
name  of  a  beantiful  youth.  Sulpicia  seems  to  have 
belonged  to  the  intimate  society  of  Mes^i  (-^^ 
iv.  8).  Nor  is  there  any  improbability  in  sup- 
posing that  Tibullus  may  have  written  elenies  ,m 
the  name  or  by  the  desire  of  SnlpiciiL  If  Snlpida 
was  herself  the  poetess,  she  approached  nearer  to 
Tibullus  than  any  other  writer  of  el^es. 

The  first  book  of  Elegies  alone  seems  to  hare 
been  published  daring  the  author's  life,  probaUy 
soon  after  the  triumph  of  Messala  (b.  c,  27).  The 
birthday  of  that  great  general  gives  the  poet  an 
oecasioa  for  deserimng  aU  his  victories  in  Oaul  and 
in  tba  East  (£%  i.  7).   In  the  le^nd  hook  h« 
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celobrntet  th«  cooptotion  of  Mei«diniu,  the  ton  of 
MesHdiS  into  the  eoQi^  of  the  QainqiMTiii.  But 
thii  Kcond  book  no  doubt  did  not  ippcar  till  alter 
tin  deaUi  of  Tibutloi.  With  it,  accordiog  to  our 
eonjectan,  nmj  have  bMii  pabliihed  the  elefries  of 
hii  imitator,  perbap*  hia  friend  ud  iMOeiats  in  the 
Ktcietf  of  MmmIo,  Lygdamiu  (if  that  be  a  md 
name),  i.  e.  the  third  book :  and  Ifltewiie  the 
fiwru,  made  ap  of  poenu  bdong^ng,  as  it  were,  to 
thii  intimate  eoeiety  of  Meuala,  the  PanegTiic  by 
lome  nameleH  author,  which,  fcieble  aa  it  u,  Menu 
to  be  of  that  age  ;  the  poenu  in  the  name  of  Sul- 
picia,  with  the  eondading  one,  t)w  thirteenth,  a 
frMptMil  of  TlhiiUaa  hInadC 

L  The  Siat  edttion  «(  Tlbdtu,  with  OrtnIfa», 
Propertins,  and  the  Silw  of  Ststias.  4to.  maj^  ws« 
printed  at  Venice  by  Vtndelin  de  Spifa,  U7'2. 

II.  The  Mcond,  ukewise,  of  theee  font  anUoia 
at  Venice,  by  John  de  Coloaia,  1475. 

III.  The  first  of  TibnUot,  with  only  the  Ei»atie 
of  Ofid  fma  Eh^pho  to  Phaon,  by  Flopmtiu  de 
Argentina,  Venice  (?)  about  1473. 

IV.  Sehweigsr  mentioM  two  other  rcry  early 
edition!. 

V.  Opw  Tibnili  Albii  cam  Commentsriis  Ber^ 
Mudini  Cyllenii  Veronenna,  Rcnue,  1475. 

Of  modem  editioat,that  (VL)  of  Vatpiai,  VIL 
that  of  finakhnniH,  wen  Mrpaaud  br  the  YIII. 
Tibalhu  1  Heyae.  lit  dL  Lipdaa,  17&5.  The 
•econd  and  third  irapmvad  acUtlona,  1777—1798. 

IX.  Albiut  TibitlInaetLy|AuBBa,iJ.U.  Voei. 
Mfidelbfrg,  1811. 

X.  Albii  TibulH  Libri  IV.  ex  neenrione  Candi 
Lacbnuuin.    Bcroliai,  1829. 

XI.  Albii  'Cibulli  Carmiaa  ex  reoentione  Car. 
Laehnaani  pnuim  mutata.  EzpUenit  Lndolpbu 
Diwnns.    OSttingen,  1835. 

We  have  lelected  theae  laat  from  several  other 
modem  edition!  pnbliahed  in  Oennany.  [H.H.M.] 

U  TIBU'RTIUS,  a  eentwion  in  dte  dvU  war 
B. a  48.   (Caea.  B.CnL  19.) 

TICHCVNIUS.  [TvcaoNKJS.] 

h.  TI'CIDA,  one  of  Caeaar'a  offlcera,  wai  taken 
priaoner  along  with  Q.  Cominina  in  a.  c  46,  (Hirt 
a.  Afr.  44,  46.)    [Con iNiua,  No.  7.] 

TI'CIDA,  a  Raman  poet,  who  wrote  epimma 
in  whkh  ha  qwke  of  hie  mirtreM  andcr  a  fietitioiii 
name.  (Or.  7VW.  ii.  432;  SnaL  Ommm.  II.) 

P.  TICI'NIUS  HENA,  waa  the  firat  peraon 
who  introduced  barbers  into  Italy  flmm  Sialy  in 
the  454th  year  afl«r  the  foundation  of  the  city. 
(Varr.  R.  R.  n.  U.  5  10  ;  Plin.  H.  M  vii.  59.) 

TIGELLI'NUS,  SOPHO'NIUS,  the  aon  of  a 
native  of  Agrigentum,  owed  hie  riae  from  poverty 
and  obacurity  to  hia  handaome  peraon  and  nis  nn- 
acrupulona  character.  He  waa  baniabed  to  Scylla- 
ccum  {SptiUoM)  in  Bruttii  (a.  d.  39 — 40),  for  an 
intrigue  with  Agrippina  [Aomppina,  No.  2]  and 
Julia  IdvilU  [Julia,  No.  8],  aialen  of  Calignh, 
and  reapectivdy  the  wivea  of  L.  Doinitina  Ahe- 
nobarbiir  [Noi  10]  and  M.  Yinuciua,  eo^  a,  ti. 
3u.  (Vet.  SekoL  m  Jmv.  i.  155 ;  Dion  Caaa. 
Ul.  23.) 

Tigellinoa  waa  probably  among  the  exilea  restored 
by  Agrippina,  after  ahe  became  empreaa,  aince  early 
in  Nmo^  reign  he  waa  again  in  favour  at  court,  and 
on  til*  death  of  Burrua  {a.d.  63)  was  appointed  prao- 
torian  prefect  jointly  withFeniaaRnfna.  (Tac^^wa. 
ziv,  4B,  51.)  Tigellinua  miniatered  to  Nero'a  worst 
paniona,  and  of  alt  his  bvourites  waa  the  moat 
pboo^oaa  to  the  Roman  people.   He  inflamed  hia 


jealousy  or  his  avarice  against  the  noUeak  nwrnhm 
of  the  wnate  and  the  moat  pliant  dEpid—y  4 
theconrt  C.  RnbelUaa  Pfamtna  (VoL  II.  pb4ll). 
Complina  Sulla,  Minndaa  Thcnnua,  and  C  Petn- 
niua,  Nero'i  maatet  of  the  eeremonies,  wov  w- 
eesaively  bia  victims  (Tac  Jim.  xiv.  S7,  xn.  18), 
and  h«  actively  pramotad  the  empenrV  dinan 
fron  Oetavia  and  his  marii^  with  Po^aoa.  a.  x 
6S.  (Tac^fMLxir.  60— 64;IKaaCMa.la3LlI) 
In  A.  »■  65,  Tigrilinna  entarttined  Mafo  in  hia 
Aemilian  garden*,  with  a  anmptOMU  pcodifKj 
unaurpBSsed  even  in  that  age,  and  in  tbe  mnm 
year  shared  with  him  the  «dhm  at  hmdmg  Roaae, 
siua  the  conilagntion  had  bakoi  oak  «n  nc  acHie 
of  the  banquet  (Tae.  Jma.  sr.  37—40;  Dim 
Casa.  IxiL  15.)  In  the  prosecutimia  that  fblie*t4 
the  diaeovcnr  of  Hao*a  eoBapiracy  in  tbe  fblloeritf 
year,  Nera  found  in  Tigellina  an  abia  and  Be^ 
cileu  agent  for  hia  revenge.  TigeUinwa  attachtd 
himself  to  Pojfaaa^  hctm,  and  it  wna  said  cem- 
niMly  in  Rhm^  that  the  ia^erial  pcivy^anacL 
(Tu.  An.  sr.  61)  eootaiaad  enljr  Aree  asben, 
the  ptaetorian  ]»efect,  Nen  and  hia  wife.  TV 
cruelty  and  rapacity  of  TigeDinna  filled  all 
with  diamay.  "  Pone  Tigtflinam,*'  saya  Javoai 
([.  155)  oaing  his  name  ptorertually,  and  the 
atake  and  fi^pit  will  be  your  porticm.  AnaaeM 
Mefat,  die  yoaagar  bnOar  aT  Benec*  tbe  pkia- 
Bophw,  was  one  «nly  at  many  penaaia  irhe  fe- 
queatbed  a  large  ahmn  of  his  property  to  Tifd- 
linna  and  his  son-iiflaw,  CosMttianaa  Capita,  ^ 
the  reaidoe  mi^t  ba  seonnd  to  tiie  ri^tfal  bcin 
(Tac.  Ami.  xn.  17 ;  Dt<m  Case.  Izii.  27  J.  and  Umk 
who  escaped  from  the  real  or  tmpated  guilt  if 
conspiring  with  Piao  owed  their  exemption,  nee  ta 
their  inuocence,  but  to  their  bribea.  (  Dion  Cu 
ift.  28).  It  waa  proh^y  aboat  this  tine  thai 
Apollonins  of  Tyana  waa  Isonght  before  TigeQi-nai 
on  a  charge  at  having  tradeced  empenr.  Bsc 
the  philosopher  mani^ed  to  impreaa  hia  judge  wit: 
audi  a  driM  of  hia  lupematitial  powen  tliat  be 
wm»  diamiased  unbanned.  (Philaetr.  Ap.  T^am.  n. 
42—44.)  The  history  of  Tigeiliaua  is  ao  inweves 
with  that  of  bia  maater,  that  w«  may  refer  to  tk 
life  of  Nero  and  briefly  add,  that  Am  minister  jf- 
sided  at  the  empennfa  nnptiala  with  Spena,  that 
he  aeeonpaaied  him  to  Oreeee,  and  diati^oiabtd 
himsdf  every  where  his  venality,  hia  thtaat- 
leasnesa,  and  hia  npaeity.  (Tac  Amm.  xv.  5f>; 
Dion  Cass.  Ixiii.  11, 12,  IS.)  He  eaooaEaged  Nan 
to  degrade  the  imperial  dignity  aa  a  pa  bite  ainfe 
on  the  atage,  and  contributed  to  bia  down&l  si 
mudi  by  his  own  iinp<^abuity  as  by  puapniH 
hia  mastei^B  ricea.  (l>ion  Caas.  O,  31.)  Tigrl- 
linuB  tetnmed  to  Rome  in  a.  D.  08s  and  abwtlr 
afterwarda  Nero  waa  dethroaed  by  the  iDdignat^ 
legiona  and  tbe  long-aofiering  senate  and  pcepfe- 
In  hia  deepest  distress  (Snet.  JVer.  48}  the  cai- 
peror  retained  amne  fiuthfel  adhermta,  but  Tigril)- 
nna  waa  not  of  the  nomber.  He  j«HDed  with 
Nymphidias  Sabinns,  who  had  sueceeded  Peniai 
RufuB  OS  praetorian  prefect,  in  tmnsfenii^  the- 
aflegiance  of  the  aoldina  to  Galba.  By  hifa 
bribes  to  T,  Vinioa,  Galba^  freednum,  and  u 
Vinina'a  daughter  he  purchased  a  reprieve  tnm 
the  sentenee  which,  on  all       «*«itai  tba  Stma 

Cle  damorenaly  demanded,  and  he  even  abtamcd 
Oalba  a  decree  rebuking  the'popolaee  tv 
their  petition,  and  informing  them  that  T^^linM 
was  sinking  nqrid^  under  consumption.  On  the 
acceaiim  of  Otho^  however,  hi  Jaeoaiy,  a.  dl  71; 
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liiidoMiiinwMlong«rtob«8lad«d.  A  ccotnrion 
and  hit  company  won  despatched  to  SinneMa,  und 
TigfllUvw,  ia  the  h^  of  luxury,  and  (urroandftd  by 
tlw  Tictiau  and  ininisteia  of  hi>  excoMCt,  after  a 
Tain  attempt  to  corrupt  hi>  ezecutionert,  perished 
•  bykiaownWd.  (Tac./rH(.t.7Si Plnt.£<aj6.2,i3, 
1 7,  19.  Sa,  3d,  3 ;  Dion  CaM.  Iziv.  8 ;  JoKoh. 
A/.  iT.&.i3;  Soet.OalL16).  tW.  B.  aj 
TIGE'LLIUS  HERMO'OENES.  [Haimo- 

TIORA'NES  iTtypi^\  w«*  the  name  of  u- 
Tent  kinga  of  Anneoia,  id  whom  the  firtt  and 
greateit  ia  alao  freqnemly  reokoned  among  the 
of  Sjti^  Tha  Anwniao  or  native  fiinn  of 
the  nans  ia  DikiaB. 

TiBKAHMS  1.*  WM  a  deacendant  of  Artaxias, 
the  founder  of  the  Armenian  monarchy.  According 
to  Appian  (Sj/r.  48)  hia  lather^  name  was  Tigranea, 
bnt  no  kins  of  that  name  preceded  hia  acceuion, 
and  the  native  hiitoriana  repruent  him  at  a  ton  of 
Artaeea  or  Aituaa.  [Assacidak,  VoL  I.  p.  365.] 
Tba  italMMOt  of  Plutarch  that  he  had  reigned 
twonty-fiva  yean  when  he  received  the  fint  em- 
baaey  of  Luoolliu  in  &&  71  (Pint  ImcmIL  21), 
woiUd  fix  the  dale  of  hit  aeceauon  in  B.C.  96,  but 
Ap^  (JfiUr.  15),  peiliua  inadTartonOy,  at 
ItMM  to  him  aa  already  od  tu  throne  hi  b.  c  98. 
Of  tlie  eariy  evcnta  hia  rmgn  wa  have  very  im- 
pwfeet  ioGHtaation.  Bat  it  <wear«  that  he  auc- 
cnaively  eonqvared  Anacea  or  Artanes,  king  of 
Sophene,  and  •evenl  other  petty  {urincea,  m  that 
he  Buitod  under  faia  away  not  only  all  Armenia, 
bat  aavml  of  tha  neighbonring  provincea,  and  thna 
raioad  Umadf  to  a  degrw  of  power  &r  auperior  to 
that  enjoyed  by  any  en  hia  predecesaora.  Towardi 
the  commencement  of  hia  reign  he  ^peara  to  have 
been  wonted  by  the  Parthiana,  and  waa  compelled 
to  ponihaaa  a  peace  from  thoie  formidable  neigh- 
boure  the  ceaaion  of  a  cMiaiderable  extent  of 
totritocy.  Bat  at  a  hter  period  he  waa  not  only 
aUe  to  raeovar  poaaaaaion  of  thaae  diattieta,  bnt 
invaded  Parthia  m  hia  tnm,  and  carried  hia  arma 
M  far  aa  Ninna  and  Arbela,  while  he  permanently 
annexed  to  hia  dtaainiona  the  important  provinces 
of  Atntpatana  and  Qordyana.  InBated  by  theaa 
ancceaeea,  he  aaanmed  the  pom  poos  tiHe  of  king  of 
kinga,  and  alwaya  appeared  in  public  accompanied 
by  aome  of  hia  tributary  prince*  as  attendanta 
(Stiab.  xi.  p^  £32 ;  Pint  LictUL  21 ;  Appian,  Sj/r. 
46).  Hia  power  waa  at  the  aame  time  greatly 
atnmgthaned  by  hia  aUiance  with  Mithridatoa  die 
Great,  king  of  Pontna,  whose  daoffhter  Cleopatra 
he  had  nuuried  at  an  eariy  period  of  hia  ra^p. 
(Apphu,  AfiOr.  l&  i  Plut  ZiwHflL  32.) 

An  additional  field  waa  now  opened  to  hia  am- 
bition by  the  diaaenaiona  which  divided  the  Selen- 
cidan  princea  of  Syria.  That  country  had  been  ao 
lonf  diottaeted  by  civil  ware,  that  a  buse  part  of 
iu  uihaldtaDta  meor  to  have  waleoma^  if  they 
did  not  invite,  the  fbraign  invader ;  Antiochoa 
Eiuebea  waa  aUe  to  effa  little  oppoaition,  and 
Tigianea  made  himeelf  maater  without  diiScnlty  of 
the  whole  Syrian  monarchy  £rom  the  Euphratea  to 
the  aea,  together  with  the  dependent  province  of 
Cilicia,  &  c.  83  (App.  48  ;  Juatin.  xl  1> 
He  waa  now  at  the  anmmit  of  hia  power,  and  eod- 


*  He  ia  called  b^  some  writer*  Tigranea  IT., 
the  king  of  AnDoua  coatempoRry  with  Cvnu 
[iM  haww.  No.  1],  being  ledwned  M  Tigranea  I. 


tinued  ia  the  andi^iBted  poateiiion  ef  Aaae  es- 

tennve  dominiona  for  neatly  fimrteen  yean.  Of 
the  events  of  thia  period  we  have  acamly  any 
inbrmation,  but  he  appears  to  have  conaigned  the 
government  of  Syria  to  a  viceroy  Magodatea.  while 
he  himaelf  continued  to  reaide  in  tha  araer  pro- 
Tineea  of  hia  kingdom  (Ap^,  /.a).  H«a  he 
followed  the  exam^  of  ao  many  other  Eastern 
despots,  by  founding  a  new  capital  which  he 
named  after  himself  Tigronocerta  (Strab.  xi.  p. 
582).  It  waa  hia  connection  with  Mithridates 
that,  by  bringing  him  into  eolliaion  irith  the  power 
of  Rone,  paved  the  way  for  his  downfaL  When 
that  moniuch  waa  preparing  to  renew  the  eon  teat 
with  Rome  after  the  death  of  SuDa  (a.  a  76),  he 
was  deairona  to  obtun  the  mi^Mnt  of  hia  *on-in- 
law  by  involving  him  in  the  aame  quarrel,  and  in 
(onseqoence  iaatigated  Tigranes  to  invade  Cappa- 
doda.  The  Armenian  lung  swept  that  country 
with  a  large  army,  and  ia  said  to  have  carried  off 
into  captivi^  no  leaa  than  300.000  of  the  inhidiit- 
anta,  a  laige  ptnlion  of  whom  he  lettled  in  hia 
newly-founded  c^)ital  of  Tigranocerto  (Appian, 
MiOr.  67 ;  Strob.  xi.  p.  532  ;  Memnon,  c.  43). 
But  ia  other  respects  he  appeara  to  have  fiimithed 
littk  airport  to  the  projecta  of  HiUuidatea,  and 
left  that  monarch  to  carry  on  the  contest  with 
Lucnllna  aingle-banded.  while  he  himself  turned 
hia  attention  to  hia  Syrian  dominion!.  And  when 
(in  B.  c  71)  the  viciaaitadoa  of  the  war  at  length 
compelled  the  king  of  Pontus  to  take  refuge  in  the 
dominiona  of  his  son-in-hiw.  Tigranea,  tlumsh  he 
awMned  him  a  guard  of  honour,  and  treated  him 
wttn  an  the  distincdons  of  royalty,  refined  to 
admit  him  to  a  personal  intarriew,  and  monifeated 
no  inclination  to  eapooae  hia  caoae.  Bnt  when 
Appiua  Clodiua  who  had  been  sent  by  Lacnllus  to 
demand  the  aurrender  of  the  fugitive  monarch,  at 
length  obtained  an  interview  with  Tiraaaes  at 
Antioch,  hia  hai^h^  demeanour  aa  wdl  as  the 
imperiona  torma  m  which  faia  meaiage  itself  was 
couched,  ao  ofiended  the  pride  of  the  Armenian 
king  that  he  returned  a  peremptory  refuml,  accom- 
panied with  on  expreaa  declanttitm  of  war.  (Plat 
LmeaU.  31,  32 ;  Memnon,  46.) 

There  now  remiuned  for  hhn  no  chtnoe  but  to 
pi^Mue  for  the  contest  whieh  he  had  ao  impm- 
dently  provoked.  Bnt  he  waa  qnito  onable  to 
appreciate  the  character  of  the  enemy  with  whom 
he  hod  to  cope,  and  though  he  now  at  length  oon- 
deocended  to  admit  Mitbridatea  to  hia  presenca  and 
hia  counola,  he  waa  too  mocb  inflated  with  pride 
to  b'sten  to  the  adrioa  whidi  his  experience 
prompted ;  and  haatened  to  aaaume  the  ofiensive 
by  Bending  a  force  lo  invade  Lyoumia  and  Cilida, 
before  hia  other  prepamtiona  were  com[deted.  He 
appears  M  have  been  firmly  impreaaed  irith  the 
idea  that  LncullaB  would  await  hia  a^uoaeh  in 
the  Roman  provincea,  and  when  that  geoanl  in- 
stead of  doing  ao.  boldly  cnased  the  Enplmdes  and 
the  Tigria,  and  penetnted  into  the  heart  of  Ar- 
menia itself^  Tigranea  was  completely  taken  by 
surpriae.  He  at  first  refused  to  Wieve  the  intelli- 
gence, and  when  at  length  convinced  of  iU  truth 
he  oppoaed  HiUirobaraanes  with  a  very  inadequate 
force  to  the  advance  of  the  conqueror.  The  de- 
struction of  this  detachment  arouaed  him  to  a 
sense  of  his  error  and  he  now  abandoned  his  capw 
tat  of  Tigranocerto,  and  withdrew  to  the  moun- 
tains. Moieno,  who  was  sent  in  puirnit  of  him, 
aoeceeded  ia  cnttii^  off  all  hu  han^  and  em 
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Tertiin;  his  ntnat  into  •  diiorderiy  flight  (Pint. 
JmIL  23—26 ;  Appiu,  JfUr.  84>  Bot  ii<n- 
the  mighn  hoU  whidi 
b«  wu  won  aUe  to  gather  oronnd  n»  itaadud, 
inipiiml  him  amio  with  the  nune  OTerweening 
confidence,  ud  he  hutened  to  attack  LucuJlui  in 
order  to  arert  the  Ul  of  Tknuiocerta.  The  ereat 
WH  de«UT« ;  the  umj  of  the  Atmenias  king, 
though  amounting  aceonling  to  the  noit  ilathentic 
•taiMBanl,  to  55,000  horae  and  110,000  regnlar 
iofuitr;,  beeidee  light-armed  troops,  was  totally 
milled  by  the  souul  force  under  Lucolliia ;  the 
king  himsslf  fled  dnost  unattended  from  the  field, 
and  TignDoenta  was  mmndflred  to  the  Tictorioui 
genent  (Plot  laemO.  26—28 ;  Ap^mo,  Milkr. 
S5, 8$ ;  Blenman,  56 ;  Liv.  SjA  xcviil ;  Entrop. 
9  ;  Omo.  tL  S.) 

Doling  ikt  ensoing  winter,  while  LncnUns  was 
established  in  Oordyene,  aeTeral  of  the  neighhonr- 
ing  princes  haatancd  to  thnw  off  the  voke  of  the 
AnDeBian  king,  and  tandor  lliat  nuNnisnon  to 
the  Ratnui  gennal.  Among  otha%  AnUochni 
(aMmaaMd  Asiaticns),  tite  wn  of  Antiochu  Eo- 
aabea,  presented  liimidf  to  claim  the  throne  of  liis 
bthera,  and  was  reinstated,  uparently  without 
opposition,  in  the  possession  of  ute  whole  of  Syria, 
wllere  the  yoke  of  Tigianes  had  long  been  odious 
to  his  Qreek  solgeets  (Appu  49  ;  Strab.  xL 
p.  632).  Meanwhile  Hmnea,  in  concert  witli 
Hithridates  (with  whom  hit  diiasters  had  Ivooght 
him  into  closer  relationi),  was  using  every  exertion 
to  assemble  a  fresh  army,  while  they  both  endea- 
▼oured,  thoi^  without  success,  to  indnce  Phiaates, 
king  of  Parthia,  to  make  common  cause  witli  them 
(App.  MOkr.  87 ;  Dion  Cau.  xzzt.  3 ;  Epist 
Mithr.  a^.  SaU.  Hid.  iv.  p.  238,  ed.  Oeriach.).  Fail- 
ing in  this  tbey  awaited  the  ^proach  of  Lucullos 
•Mong  the  Ueak  highlands  of  Armenia,  where  he 
was  not  able  to  penetrate  until  brte  in  the  summer 
or68.  netwokingsBathimontheriTerArsaniaa, 
with  an  vmy  less  nanMnni,  bat  better  dimplined 
than  that  of  the  preceding  year,  but  with  equal  ill 
success :  they  were  apin  totally  defeated,  and  it 
was  only  a  mutiny  among  the  troops  of  Lucullns 
that  prerenled  bim  from  msking  himself  master  of 
Aitanta,  the  ancient  capital  of  Armenia.  Bat 
the  spirit  of  diiafltctimi  which  bad  by  this  time 
pervaded  the  Roman  troops,  hampered  all  the  pro- 
ceeding* of  their  commander ;  and  though  in  the 
ensuing  winter  Lucnllas  reduced  the  strong  fortress 
of  Niiibis  in  Mesopotamia,  which  was  held  by 
Ouraa,  the  brother  of  Tipanea,  his  subsequent 
movements  were  com[detely  paralysed  by  the  dis- 
obedience of  hia  own  soldiers.  The  two  kings 
took  advsntagB  of  this  respite,  and  wlule  Mitbri- 
dates  sought  to  reeorar  his  own  dominions,  Ti- 
gimnes  regained  great  part  of  Armenia,  and  defeated 
the  Roman  lientMant  L.  Rumins,  whose  army 
was  only  Mved  by  the  anital  of  Lnenllas  Umielf 
to  hia  rdief  (IMon  Cass.  xxxr.  4—8 ;  Flat.  iMemll. 
SI — S4)i  In  die  following  year,  also  (a  c  67), 
he  was  able  to  pour  hia  troops  into  the  fwovinces 
of  Amenia  Minor  and  Cappadoeia  without  oppo- 
sition, and  Lttcnllns  was  unable  to  punish  his  au- 
dacity.  (IKon  Cass.  xzxv.  14 — 16.) 

Tha  amnl  of  Papay  (s.  a  66}  soon  dtanged 
the  fisce  of  events,  and  MHhridatea,  after  repeated 
drftata,  was  again  compelled  to  seek  a  refuge  in 
Armenia.  Meanwhile,  a  new  enemy  had  arisen  to 
tlia  Armenian  king  in  his  own  son  Tigtanee,  who, 
havbig  angled  in  a  vampmey  ag^t  tba  lib  of 
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his  fother,  and  finding  himself  delected,  fled  fas 
refuge  to  the  Panhian  king,  Phraateo.  Tbat  mo- 
nareh,  who  had  recently  concluded  •  fnaty  of 
alliance  with  Pompey,  rradily  lent  bia  aapiwt  to 
the  fugitive  prince,  utd  invaded  Annooia  with  a 
large  army,  with  which  be  advanced  aa  &r  aa  Ar- 
taxata.  But  he  waa  unable  to  nduaa  tbaa  citr, 
and  aa  soon  aa  the  Parthian  king  witbdnw,  Ti- 
granes  ouily  dmra  out  hia  rebel  son.  It  waa  at 
this  juncture  that  Mithridates,  aft«  his  final  dobot 
by  Pompey,  once  more  threw  himself  ■poo  the 
support  of  his  son-in-law :  but  Tignnso,  who  aas- 
pected  him  of  abetting  the  deiqins  of  hia  aoa, 
refused  to  receive  him,  and  even  set  a  priea  ufm 
his  head,  while  ha  himself  haatamd  to  maka  ovct- 
tnres  of  sobmiasion  to  Pompey.  That  genenl  had 
already  advanced  into  the  heart  of  Annenia,  aad 
was  approaching  Artazata  itsdt  nadn  the  gtudaace 
of  the  yonng  Tigranes,  when  the  old  king  ivpaiied 
in  person  to  the  Roman  camp^  and  iwtaniilint  him- 
self aa  a  suppliant  befcra  Poi^wy,  laid  bia  tan  at 
his  feet.  By  this  act  of  humifiatiea  be  at  oace 
conciliated  the  &vonr  of  tbe  conquenr,  iriio  tnaUd 
him  in  a  friendly  maimer,  and  left  him  in  pos- 
semion  of  Armenia  Proper  with  the  title  of  kiny. 
depriving  him  only  of  pmrincea  of  Sopbeoe  ai^ 
Gordvene,  which  be  erected  into  a  aepaiats  king- 
dom ibr  his  son  Tigranes.  Tbe  alder  iBonardl  waa 
so  oveijoyed  at  obtdning  these  uaaxpaeted^y  fis- 
vonmfale  terms,  that  he  not  only  pmd  the  aum  of 
6000  talenu  demanded  by  Pompey,  bot  added  a 
large  sum  as  a  donation  to  his  army,  and  can  tinned 
ever  after  the  steadfiut  friend  tbe  Rcasan 
geneial  (Dion  Cass,  xxxvi.  83—86 ;  Plat.  /'osip. 
32,  33  :  Allien,  MMr.  104,  105.  3^'  <9  ;  VelL 
PaL  ii.  87).  He  soon  reaped  the  advantage  «f 
this  fidelity,  as  in  n.  a  65  P<Mnpey,  on  him  return 
fmn  the  campaign  against  Omeees,  finding  that 
the  Parthian  king  Phraates  had  wrongfrdly  occa- 
piad  tha  province  of  Qordyane,  sent  Ma  Kea^cnani 
Afianius  to  expel  him,  and  laMond  tbe  pnaaaaaiiiu 
of  it  to  Tigranes.    (Dion  Cass,  xizrii.  6.) 

The  next  year  (a.  c.  64)  we  find  him  agua  at 
war  with  the  king  of  Parthia,  but  after  several  en- 
gagements with  Mtematioos  of  success,  their  dif- 
ferences were  arranged  by  tbe  mediatim  of  Pom- 
pey, and  the  two  munrcha  conclnded  a  treaty  of 
pence  (Dion  Caas.  kxxvli.  6, 7;  Appu  Jfittr.  106). 
This  is  tbe  last  event  recoided  to  as  of  iba  lajgo  of 
Tigranes :  tbe  azact  data  of  his  death  is  anknown, 
but  wo  find  him  incidentally  mentioned  by  C^eem 
{pro  Seat.  27}  as  still  alive  and  reigning  in  the 
spring  of  B.  c.  56,  while  we  know  that  he  was 
succeeded  by  hi*  son  Artavasdes  before  tha  ex- 
pedition of  Craasua  i^ainst  tbe  Partbiana  fa  k  c. 
64  (Dion  Cass.  xl.  16).  His  death  must  tberafeR 
have  occurred  in  this  interval 

The  character  of  Tigtaoes  seems  to  have  in  no 
respect  difibted  from  uat  of  many  other  Eattun 
despots.  It  was  marked  by  the  most  extravagant 
pride  and  overweening  confidence  in  pro^arity,  as 
well  as  by  the  most  abject  humiliatioa  in  mis- 
fortune. He  alienated  not  only  his  Greek  sntgects 
and  dependent  princes  by  hii  violent  and  arbitnuy 
acts,  but  extended  hia  cjneitiee  even  to  hia  own 
fiuaily.  Of  his  son  by  tha  dangfater  of  Ml^ri- 
dates,  ha  put  to  death  two  apm  nrioas  chaiges, 
while  the  civil  wan  in  which  he  was  engaged  with 
the  third  have  been  already  mentiMted.  Yet  he 
seems  not  to  have  been  altogether  without  a 
tinctnia  of  Oraik  cuhivatioa ;  fis  wa  lean  that  ha 
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Afforded  proU-ction  to  the  Athenian  rhetoricuin 
Amphicntet,  and  had  au«!inbled  a  company  of 
Oreek  playen  to  celebrate  the  opening  of  a  theitre 
in  hie  new  capital  of  Tigianocerta.  (Plut.  LueulL 
21.  22. 29 ;  Appian,  lUUkr.  104.) 

The  e^B  of  Tignnei,  which  were  [wobably 
atrnck  in  S^nia  and  bear  Onek  iuecription^  rcpre- 
aent  him  with  a  Uan  in  (ha  Oriental  fashion,  in- 
■t«hl  of  the  aiinple  diadem  of  the  Seleucidae. 


TIMAEUS. 


cam  OF  TlOBANIt. 

TiORANBB  II.,  king  of  Annenia,  waa  a  ion  of 
AsTAVjihDBS  I^  and  gnradaon  of  the  preording. 
He  waa  living  an  ezila  at  Roine,  when  a  partj  of 
hia  eoiintrjmen,  diieontentad  with  the  inle  of  bu 
elder  brother,  Artaziaa,  aent  to  reqneat  that  he 
■honld  be  placed  on  tha  Uuxme.  To  thi>  Augnitua 
aaaentcd,  and  Tiberina  was  diarged  with  the  duty 
of  aocompliahing  it,  a  tatk  whitji  he  efiected  ap- 
parently withoat  oppoaition,  Aitaxiaa  being  put  to 
death  by  tome  of  the  AnnaDiinB  thoauelveh  Ti- 
berina placed  the  Roan  on  tba  head  of  Tigianea 
with  hii  own  hand  (b.  c  20),  and  then  withdrew 
from  Armenia  (Tae.  ^m.  iL  S  ;  Dion  Caat.  lir.  9  ; 
Suet.  ;  Mon.Ancyr.  pp.  35,107,  ed.Fnni.i 
Jowph.  zv.  A.  i  3).  No  paiticulan  are  known 
of  his  reifm,  which  waa  of  short  duration.  (Tac; 

TiGRANBS  IIIm  king  of  Armenia,  appean  to 
have  been  a  son  of  the  preceding,  and  to  bave  suc- 
ceeded him  on  the  throne  for  a  time:  but 
the  Bccoonts  tnuumitted  to  ui  of  the  rerolntioni  of 
the  Aneoian  natiarchy  at  this  period  are  rery 
confused  and  unsatb&ctory.  (See  Viaconti,  Iooho- 
yraplua  QrteqiUy  iiL  p.  30 ;  and  OreU.  ad  Tac 
Aim.  n,  8.)  According  to  a  Gngment  of  Dion 
Cauiu,  quoted  by  Visconti  (/.  e.)  be  perished  in 
a  war  against  the  neighbouring  barbarians. 

TiORANia  IV.  Another  king  of  thia  name  who 
was  |rfaced  on  the  throna  fay  Augustus,  after  the 
dnth  of  Artavasdea,  woidd  seen  to  have  been 
diatinct  from  the  preceding,  aa  Augnstus  himself 
only  terms  him  *  a  eertain  Tigmnes  who  belonged 
to  ue  royal  bunily."  (Mon.  Ancyr.  p.  107')  He 
is  not  mentioned  by  any  other  hiitoriao. 

For  the  later  kings  ^  Armenia  of  this  name, 
see  Arucidab.  [E.  H.  B.] 

TIORA'NES  (Trypttrqs).  1.  A  son  of  the  Ar- 
roenian  king  who  was  oonquered  by  Cyrus  the 
Elder.  Acoording  to  Xenophon  he  had  been  a 
sehootfallow  of  Cyma,  and  by  his  intercession  with 
that  monarch,  procured  the  pardon  of  his  &ther, 
whose  fidelity  be  thenceforth  guaranteed.  His 
nsme  is  afterwards  repeatedly  mentioned  in  the 
Cyropaadeia  among  the  fneods  and  attendants  of 
the  Pttsian  kiiw  (Xen.  Cfnp.  iiL  1,  S,  t.  1,  3, 
fiiL  3.  §  25,  4.  S  1.)  In  the  Armenian  historians 
Tignmes  aswnnes  a  nnch  mon  ctni^cnous  cbaiae- 


ter,  and  is  represented  as  bearing  an  important 
part  in  the  overthrow  of  the  Median  kingdom, 
and  the  defeat  of  Astyages.  lie  appeara  to  have 
become  a  sort  of  national  hero,  and  his  exploits  are 
recounted  at  length  by  Uoses  of  Chorene  i^Hiat. 
Armm.  L  23—29),  bat  thqr  in  in  all  probability 
bbukms. 

2.  A  Persian  of  tbe  royal  race  of  the  Achao- 
menidaa,  who  commanded  tbe  Median  troops  in 
tbe  army  of.  Xerxes,  with  which  he  invaded 
Greece,  B.  c.  480.  After  the  defeat  of  the  Persian 
king,  Tignuies  was  appointed  to  craunnnd  the 
army  of  60,000  men,  wbidi  was  destined  to  auin- 
tain  possesHon  of  loma.  (Hood.  vil.  62,  ix.  96.) 

&  One  of  the  sons  of  Tignnes  I.,  king  of  Ar- 
menia. He  had  at  first  enjoyed  a  high  pboe  fn 
his  fitther's  fiivour,  so  that  the  hitter  hui  even 
bestowed  on  him  the  titles  and  ensigns  of  royalty. 
At  a  later  period,  however,  he  was  gained  over  by 
the  party  diaa&ctod  to  the  dd  king,  and  joined  in 
their  intrignes ;  but  th«  plot  bung  discovered,  he 
sought  suety  in  flight,  and  took  refuge  with 
Phraates  king  of  Parthia.  That  monarch  readily 
embraced  the  opportunity,  gave  him  his  daughter 
in  marriage,  and  invaded  Armenia  with  a  large 
aimy  in  order  to  place  him  on  the  throne.  But 
the  Parthian  king  was  unable  to  ndnce  Anaxata, 
the  capital  of  Amunia,  and  after  some  time  n- 
tamed  into  his  own  dominions,  leaving  a  part  only 
of  his  forces  under  Tigranea,  who  was  quickly  de- 
feated by  the  superior  arms  of  his  lather.  He 
now  however  sought  a  refuge  in  tlie  camp  of  Pom- 
pey,  who  was  at  this  time  (a  c.  66)  in  full  ad- 
vance upon  Artaxata.  and  who  wekomed  the 
young  prince  with  open  arms.  But  when  tb«  elder 
Tigranes  came  in  person  to  humble  himself  before 
the  ctmqueror,  Pompey  was  easily  moved  to  cle- 
mency, and  instead  pbteing  the  son  upon  his 
fiither^s  throne,  left  the  latter  in  possesuon  of  the 
grater  part  of  his  dominions,  while  he  erected  tbe 
provinoes  of  Sophene  and  Gordyene  into  a  sul>- 
ordinate  kingdom  for  the  younger  Tigranes.  The 
prince  had  the  imprudence  to  display  openly  his 
dissatisfaction  with  this  arrangement ;  and  not  only 
absented  himself  from  the  fsstival  which  Pom- 
pey gave  on  tba  oocaikn.  but  aoon  after  openly 
disobeyed  the  orden  of  the  Roman  general  in 
regard  to  the  disposal  of  hie  treasures.  Hereupon 
Pompey  caused  him  to  be  immediately  arrested  and 
detained  as  a  prisoner.  A  few  years  later  we  find 
him  among  the  captive  princes  who  adorned  the 
triumph  of  the  Roman  conqueror,  &  c.  61.  (Ap- 
pian.  MUkr,  104,  105,  117 ;  Dioo  Cast.  nxiiL 
33-86  ;  Plnb  Pvmp.  S3,  45.)       [E.  H.  El 

Tl'LUUS  CIMBER  [CiMBnt.] 

TILPHU'SA  (TtA^ovffB).  1.  The  nymph  of 
the  well  Tilphusa  in  Boeotia,  which  was  sacm  to 
Apollo.  (Hom.  HyiuL  in  ApolL  247  i  Stnh.  iz. 
P.410.&C.;  Apollod.  iii.  7.  §3.) 

2.  A  snmame  of  the  Erinnys  by  whom  Ares 
became  tiie&therof  the  dragon  which  was  slain  W 
Cadmtis.  (Milller,  Onlum.  a,  U2,  2ded.)  [L.a.] 

TIMAEA  (T,f*aU),  wife  of  Agis  It.,  king  of 
Sparta.   [Aau  II.] 

TIMAEA ETUS  (Tvtabvrot),  a  painter,  whose 
pictura  of  a  wrestler,  in  the  ehunber  on  tbe  left 
of  the  propylaea  of  the  Acropolis  at  AUmbs,  b 
mentioned  by  Pausanias  (1  22.  i.  7).     [P.  S.] 

TIMAEUS  (Jtfuuot).   1.  Of  Taurohxnicx 
in  Sicily,  the  celebrated  historian,  was  the  son  of 
Andromachus,  who  collected  the  Naxian.uikah 
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ftfter  th«r  citj  had  been  destrojed  by  Dionyains, 
■nd  wttled  uem  in  the  town  of  Tauromenium, 
whicli  had  been  leoently  fovnded,  and  oT  which  he 
became  the  tyrant,  or  nprons  ruler,  b.  c  358 
(IKod.  zvi  7,  wrap.  ziv.  59,  with  Wewding^ 
note).  Andromachiu  received  TimoUoo  ^  Tau- 
romeninm,  when  he  came  to  Sicily  in  b.  &  S4i,  and 
he  WM  alinoat  the  only  one  of  the  tynuits  whom 
Timoleon  left  in  poaaeMon  of  their  power  (Plat 
Tim.  10 1  Uarcdlin.  Fit.  Time.  I  42).  We  do  not 
know  the  uet  dito  ^  the  birth  'or  death  of 
Timaeaa,  but  we  en  milu  an  i^wozinMdon  to  it, 
which  cannot  be  very  far  from  the  truth.  We 
know  ^at  hii  histoty  waa  brought  down  to  a.  c. 
264  (Polyb.  i.  &),  and  that  he  attuned  the  age  of 
ninety-tiz  (Lncian,  MaenA.  22)..  Now  a>  hit 
fiither  conld  not  have  been  s  veiy  young  roan  be- 
tween B.  c.  358  and  344,  daring  which  time  he 
held  the  tynmnia  of  Taonmeniiun,  we  probably 
shall  not  be  br  wrong  in  placing  the  birth  of 
Timaeua  in  a  c.  352,  and  his  death  in  a  c.  256. 
We  leun  from  Suidaa  that  Timaew  received  in- 
itmctkHi  frup  PhiEMU,  the  Hileiiait,  a  dlMipIe  of 
IfoetBtea ;  but  w«  have  no  further  panicnlara  of 
hia  life,  exeept  that  he  wa«  banished  from  Sicily  by 
Agathodei,  and  paued  hia  exile  at  Athena,  where 
he  had  liv^  fifty  yean  when  he  wrote  the  thirty- 
fourth  book  of  hie  hiitory  (Diod.  Exc  tx  libr. 
xzi.  p.  560,  WeM.;  Polyb.  Em.  Vat.  pp.  389, 
S9S ;  not.  dt  StU.  p.  605,  e).  We  are  not  in- 
Swnted  in  what  year  he  waa  baniihed  by  Aga- 
thodea,  bat  it  may  have  baoi  in  the  year  that  the 
latter  croeaed  over  to  Africa  (a  c  31 0),  lince  we 
are  told  that  the  tyrant,  fearing  on  iniurrection  in 
his  abience,  either  pat  to  death  or  drove  into  exile 
all  the  peraona  whom  he  luipected  to  be  hoatile  to 
hiagovumBenL   (IMod.  zz.  4.) 

Timaeua  wrot«  the  history  of  Sidly  from  the 
earlieit  timea  to  a  c.  264,  in  which  year  Polybina 
commencea  the  introduction  to  hia  work  (Polyb.  i. 
5).  Thii  history  woa  one  of  great  extent.  Suidas 
qiiotea  the  thir^-eighth  book  (i.  n  ^  t&  Uphi^ 
^vp\  and  there  were  probably  many  booki  after 
tliia.  It  appean  to  have  been  divided  into  aeveral 
great  lectiont,  which  are  quoted  with  aepaiate 
titlea,  though  they  in  reality  formed  a  part  of  one 
great  whole.  Thua  Suidaa  apeaks  of  'IraXtKii  mt! 
2iit(A<Ki  hi  Mght  booka,  and  of  'EAAiivunt  trol 
SimXikA.  It  haa  been  oonjectnred  that  the  ItaHea 
and  Sieetiea  were  the  title  of  the  early  portion  of 
the  work,  during  which  period  the  history  of  Sicily 
was  doaely  connected  with  that  of  Italy ;  and 
that  the  second  part  of  the  work  was  called  Sictika 
and  HeOemod,  and  comprised  the  period  during 
whidi  Sicily  was  brought  more  into  contact  with 
Qreace  by  m  Athenian  invadona  as  well  aa  by 
othar  eraitfc  The  last  five  books  contained  the 
hjstory  of  Agathocles  (Diod.  p.  581,  Wesa.).  Ti- 
Bueu  wrote  die  history  of  Pyrrhut  as  a  separate 
work  (Dionys.  i.  6  ;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  r.  12) ;  but,  as 
it  blls  within  the  time  treated  of  in  his  general 
History,  it  may  almost  he  regarded  as  an  episode 
sf  the  latter. 

The  vatae  and  anthority  of  Tlmaeui  as  an  hia- 
torian  have  been  most  vehemently  attacked  by  Po- 
lybiue  in  many  parts  of  his  work.  He  maintains 
that  Timoens  was  totally  deficient  in  the  first 
qnalifica^oua  of  an  histoiian,  u  he  possessed  no 
pnctical  knowledge  of  war  or  jiditict,  and  never 
attempted  to  obtain  br  travdlmg  a  peroonal  ac- 
quaintance with  the  pUces  and  countries  he  de- 


scribed ;  bat  on  the  contrary  confined  hU  rendenw 
to  one  spot  for  fifty  years,  and  there  gpuoed  all  his 
knowledge  from  books  ijone.  Polybina  aho 
ma^  tut  Timaeos  had  so  little  power  «f  ofeaerfB 
titin,  and  so  weak  a  judgment,  that  be  mm  nnaUr 
to  give  a  correct  account  even  of  the  tlitDgi  be 
had  seen,  and  of  the  places  he  had  viaited ;  and 
adds  that  be  vat  likewise  so  saperstitioiia,  that  hit 
work  abounded  with  old  traditions  and  wrJl-kaown 
&bles.  while  things  of  graver  importance  wets 
entirely  cnittad  (Polyb.  lib.  wnth  tlw  Aiy- 
mntla  Vallema  of  hia  work),  Hia  ignonnea  tt 
seogn^y  and  natnial  history  appear*  to  have 
been  very  great,  and  Polybius  freqoentlj  menlkds 
his  errors  on  these  aobjects  (t-g.  iL  IS,  zii.  3, 5). 
But  Polytrios  brings  still  gmver  chafes  agwiwsi 
Timaeus.  He  accuses  him  of  f^aentlj  ttatiag 
wilfdl  Uaehooda,  of  indulging  in  aU  kiaoa  of  a- 
lumnies  against  the  most  distingaished  men,  wuk 
as  Homer,  Aristotle,  and  Tbsa^brutaa,  ud  «f 
attacking  his  personal  enemies,  such  aa  Agatfae- 
cles,  in  the  most  atrociosa  manner.  These 
diarges  ai»  repeated  by  Diodom  and  other  a»- 
cient  writers,  among  whom  Timaeoa  aamed  ao  bad 
a  character  by  his  danders  and  calnmaioa,  that  he 
was  nick-named  EpiUmaeiu  ('Ewrrf^rt).  or  the 
Fault-Ftnder  (Athen.  vi.  p.  272.  b  ;  coaip.  Died. 
V.  I,  ziii.  90,  Ems.  zzl  p.  581,  Wm.  ;  StnK  xir. 
p.  640).  IrnOj,  Polylnas  •enaoves  the  ^adKs 
in  the  Ustocr  of  Tiiaaaai,  as  auoitable  to  the 
speaheia,  and  the  times  at  which  they  «m  nfn- 
sented  as  delivered,  and  as  marked  by  a  — 
verbose,  and  inflated  s^le  of  <nmtory. 

Most  of  Uie  charges  of  Polybios  agaioat  lltaeeBB 
are  nnquestimiably  fiiondod  upon  tnth  ;  bat  fren 
the  slatemevis  of  other  writers,  and  from  the 
fragmenia  wUeh  w«  poMSB  of  Tfaaaeus'a  osrn  WMk. 
we  an  ltd  to  ooncme  that  Polyhlua  haa  gnatty 
ezaggetated  the  defects  of  Timaeua,  and  onitted 
tomentionhispecnliarezoallenciea.  Nay, aevetal  ef 
the  very  points  which  Polybina  regarded  aa  great 
blemishes  in  hit  wc^  were,  in  reality,  aoDie  of  its 
greatest  merits.  The  rationaliainff  Polybina  quite 
improved  of  the  taOnner  in  whiwi  ^ilMnu  and 
Theopompus  de^t  with  the  anciait  mydia,  vhieh 
they  attempted,  by  stripping  than  of  all  thdr 
miracles  and  marvela,  to  turn  into  aober  biatoty  : 
but  it  was  one  of  the  great  merits  of  Timaeua,  fiw 
which  be  is  loudly  denaonced  by  Polrbiiu,  that 
he  attempted  to  give  the  mytht  in  their  tamjAm. 
and  moat  genmne  form,  as  related  hy  the  neat 
ancient  writers.  There  can  be  little  donbt  that 
if  the  eariy  portion  of  tiie  history  of  Timaeua  bad 
been  preserved,  we  should  be  able  to  gain  a  mora 
cwrect  knowledge  of  many  poinu  tun  from  the 
histories  of  Thmpovpat  and  Bphscaa.  Tinnens 
also  eoDaeled  the  materials  ef  bis  hittery  with  the 
greatest  diligence  and  care,  a  &et  whid  aveti  Po- 
lybiui  it  obliged  to  admit  (£Ua  VaL  p.  403.  taiL). 
He  likewise  paid  very  gmt  attention  to  chrono- 
logy, and  was  the  first  writer  who  introdiiced  the 
pnirtice  of  reondii^  evenia  by  Olynptada,  which 
was  adopted  by  afanost  all  sabaaqiMnt  writera  of 
Greek  histoiy  (IHod.  v.  1).  For  this  purpou  be 
drew  np  a  list  of  the  Olympic  canaaeran,  which  ie 
called  by  Suidas  'OAv^Tiovikai  q  j(fwuA  vjanf. 
iSia.  Cicero  formed  a  very  diStirent  i^nnioD  ot 
the  merits  of  Timaeus  from  that  of  PoIyUusL  He 
tays  (d«  Ontf .  ii  14): — Timaeu, qaaatmn  jndi- 
care  posiin,  bng*  enditisahnni^  et  rerun  oopa  et 
•entsntiamm  vnrietate  ahmdantjaunuu,  et  ipaa 
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cooiponUnie  Terbwum  Don  impolitiu,  magniun  elo- 
qnattiam  ad  •eribendum  attolit,  ted  nallum  uMim 
forenson.''  (Comp.  Cic  BnL  d£.) 

In  addition  to  the  Sicilian  huto^  and  the  Olyia- 
jnaaieat,  Suidai  auigu  two  other  works  to  Ti- 
maena,  neither  of  which  ii  nentioiMd  by  any  other 
writer,  namely.  An  Account  of  SyiiSt  ita  dtiaa  and 
kings,  in  three  book*  (vfpl  Supku  nd  rcSr  abrv 
iciXai¥  mil  ^affiXiar  fiiSKla  V),  and  a  coDectioa 
of  rhetorical  argoments  in  sixty-eight  books 
(SiAActJ)  j^opuwr  i^opumf),  which  was  more 
probably  written,  as  Rohnkcn  baa  noiaAed,  by 
TinuMoa  the  MpbtBL 

The  bagBMntt  of  Ttnuwaa  have  been  collected 
by  CMfUer,  la  his  Zle  3itm  H  Origme  Sgraeutantmy 
Lipt.  1818,  pp.  806,  and  1^  Car.  and  Theod. 
MiiUer,  in  the  FnMmnIa  Halorieontm  Graeoontm^ 
Paris,  1841.  pp.  198—233,  both  of  which  works 
also  contain  dissertations  on  the  Ufa  and  writings 
of  Timaens.  (Compare  Tossiua,  Dt  ffittoridi 
Grcueitf  pp.  117 — 120,  ed.  Westermann  ;  Clinton, 
FatL  Hell,  ToL  iiL  pp.  489,  490.) 

2.  Of  Local,  in  Italy,  a  Pythagorean  philoso- 
pher, is  said  to  have  been  a  teacher  of  Plato.  (Cic. 
daFm,r.2atd«B»  PuU.  1 10.)  There  is  an  ex- 
tant wfldc,  hinring  his  name,  written  in  the  Doric 
dialect,  and  entitled  vfA  <h'X'^  Kivium  jcol  ^iaios ; 
but  ita  gennineness  is  very  doubtful,  and  it  is  in  all 
probal^ty  nothing  more  than  an  abridgment  of 
Plato^  dialogue  of  Timaaus.  This  work  was  first 
printed  iu  a  Latin  translation  by  VaUa,  along  with 
sereral  other  works,  Venice,  1^8  and  1498.  It 
was  fint  printed  in  Gmk  at  Pari^  1555,  edited 
by  Nt^arola,  It  la  alao  printed  in  many  editions 
of  Plato,  and  io  Gale's  Oputeula  Af^ioloirica,  Ph^ 
MM  tt  Ethiea,  Cambridge,  1671,  and  Amsterdam, 
1688.  The  Greek  text  was  published  with  a 
French  ttuslation  by  the  Marquis  d'Argcns,  Ber- 
lin, 1762.  The  last  and  best  edition  is  by  J.  J.  d« 
OeUeiVl'(7d«n,I8ae.  (Comp.  Fabric  JBiU.  ffnMO. 
Tol.  iii.  p.  98^  bn.)  Snidaa  lays  («.«.)  that  Ti- 
maeus  wrote  the  life  of  Pythagoras,  but  as  no  other 
writer  mestioas  such  a  work  by  the  Locrian  Ti- 
fflaeos,  it  is  not  improbable  Uiat  thu  life  of  Fy- 
tbagoiaa  was  simply  a  portion  of  the  history  of 
Timaena  of  Tannmieniam,  who  must  have  spoken 
of  the  phihisopher  in  that  portion  of  his  work 
which  related  to  the  eariy  history  of  Italy. 

8  and  4.  Of  Cbotona  and  Paho^  Pythago- 
rean philosophers.  (lamblich.  ViL  Pylk.  cap.  estr.; 
Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  p.  604  ;  Theodoret  ii.  TUmp. 
p.  38.) 

5.  Of  CnKua,  a  disdlde  of  Pkto,  endeaTonred 
toaaiie  tlie  supreme  power  in  the  state  (Athen. 
xL  p.  509,  a.).  Diogenes  La£rtius  (iiL  46)  men- 
tions Tlmokiu  of  Cyncua  and  not  Timaena  among 
the  disciples  of  Pkto ;  and  hence  it  has  been  con- 
jectaied  that  there  is  a  corruption  in  the  name, 
eilhw  in  AAenaena  or  Dioganea. 

6.  The  SoPHHT,  wrote  a  Lericim  to  Pkto,  ad- 
dntaed  to  a  certain  Oentianus,  which  M  still  eztanb 
The  time  at  which  this  Timaens  lived  k  qnite 
uncertain.  Ruhnken  places  him  in  the  third  cen- 
tury of  the  Christian  aera,  which  produced  so  many 
ardent  admirers  of  the  Platonic  philosmihy,  such  as 
Perphyry,  Longinus,  Pktinos,  &c.  The  Lexwos 
is  very  brief^  and  boua  the  tiUe  Ti^iauw  ao^urroi 
4k  tm*  to£  n^dTwrof  A^{(iMr,  from  which  it  might 
have  been  inEerred  that  it  is  an  extract  from  a 
ktnc  wuric,  had  not  Pbotiaa  (Cod.  151),  who  bad 
ltd  it,  daaoibed  if  u  a  vei;  ihort  woilc  (fipox^ 


waoff^iawiaMKiyif').  Itkevidant,hewav«r,tbal 
the  worii,as  it  stands,  has  received  several  interpo- 
ktions,  especktly  in  explanations  of  words  occtirring 
in  Herodotus,  Notwithstanding  these  interpolations 
the  work  is  one  of  great  value,  and  the  explanations 
of  words  are  some  of  the  very  best  which  have 
come  down  to  us  fhm  the  andent  grammarians 
It  was  printed  for  the  first  time,  from  a  mannseript 
at  Paris,  edited  by  Ruhnken,  Leyden,  1754,  with 
a  verj'  valuable  commentary,  and  again,  with  many 
improvements,  Leyden,  1789,  There  are  also  two 
more  recent  editions  by  Koch,  Leipiig,  1828,  and 
1833.  The  work  on  rhetoriou  aqromente  in 
utSj-^iAt  books  (SiAAoyj)  ^oputiht  i^t^iBit) 
which  siidaaassigMte  TimaMisof  Tannuwnlnm, 
was  more  probably  written  by  Timaens,  the  andior 
of  the  Lexicon  to  Pkto,  as  has  been  already 
remarked,  f  Rnhnken's  Pre&ce  to  his  edition  ii 
tht  Lexicon.) 

7.  The  MATacKATicuif,  u  quoted  1^  Pliny 
(Ff.  JV.  V.  9,  ivi.  22,  ii.  8).  Snidas  «says  that 
Timaens,  the  Locrian  [No.  2]  wrote  Hofti/taninf, 
but  whe^er  this  was  really  the  woric  of  the  Locrian 
or  not,  cannot  be  determined.  The  fragment  on 
the  Pleiades,  preierved  by  the  Scholiast  on  the  Diad 
(xviiL  486),  and  nsoaUy  assigned  to  Timaens  of 
Tauromeninm,  is  supposed  by  GfiUer  to  belong  to 
the  tnathnaatidan. 

TIMA'OENES  {Ti/xayirTis).  Three  peisons  of 
thu  name  are  mentioned  by  Suidas,  1.  Timagenes. 
the  rhetorician  {^ttp),  of  Alexandria,  the  son  of 
the  king's  banker,  was  taken  prisoner  by  Gabinina 
(b.  c.  55),  and  Iffought  to  Rome,  when  he  was 
redeemed  from  c^tivity  by  Faiuttis,the  son  of 
Sulla.  He  taogfat  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  tin» 
of  Pompey,  and  atterwatds  under  Angnstnt,  but 
losing  hit  school  on  account  of  his  freedom  of 
Breech,  he  retired  to  an  estate  at  Tusculnm.  He 
died  at  Dabanum,  a  town  of  OsrfaoSne  in  Meeopo- 
tamia.  He  wrote  many  boidtt,  the  titlea  of  which 
are  not  given  by  Snidas.  2.  llniagenea,  the  hk- 
torian,  wrote  a  Periplus  of  the  whole  sea,  in  five 
books.  S.  Timagenes  or  Timi^es,  of  Miletn% 
an  historian  or  an  orator,  wrote  on  the  Pontic  H«- 
raclek  and  ite  distinguished  men,  in  five  book% 
and  likewise  epistles.  Besides  these  three  persiHia, 
we  have  mention  of  a  fourth  (4),  Timagenes,  the 
Syrian,  who  wrote  on  the  hiiUry  of  the  Qaols 
(Plut.  rfe  Fbui.  c  fi.)  Of  these  fbnr  writera  it  ts 
probable  that  the  rhetorician,  the  hiatoriaa  who 
wrote  the  Periplus  and  the  Syrian,  are  the  same. 
[Nos.  1,  2  and  4.]  Of  the  histerian  we  have 
an  account  given  us  by  the  two  Senecas,  which 
difiers  from  what  Suidas  says  respecting  the  gram* 
marion,  but  does  not  really  contradict  the  stetement 
of  the  lexicographer.  It  is  rekted  by  the  Senecae 
that  Timagenes  after  his  captivity  fimt  followed  the 
trade  of  a  cook,  and  aftermrds  of  a  litter  or  sedan 
bearer  (/Mfaorfoi),  but  rose  from  these  bumble 
occnpationa  to  be  the  intimate  acquaintance  of 
Angustaa.  He  afterwards  oEfended  the  emperor 
by  some  caastic  remarics  on  his  wife  and  &idly, 
and  was  in  consequence  forbidden  the  imperial 
palace.  _  Timagenes  in  revenge  burnt  his  historical 
works,  in  one  of  which  be  mve  an  account  of  the 
deeds  of  Augustus,  and  which  he  had  probably 
written  at  the  request  of  the  emperor.  Augustiu. 
however,  did  not  punish  him  any  further,  but 
allowed  him  to  retain  the  protection  of  tiie  powerrul 
friends  he  had  formeriy  enjoyed.  He  found  an 
asylum  m  thiQ  house  of  Aaiiiias  Pidlio.  (M.  Seoee. 
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Ccmtroti.  34  ;  L.  Scnoc.  da  Ira,  iii.  23,  Ep.  91.) 
Plntuch  rIm  telli  ua  (De  Aduiatort  et  Amieo,  c.  27* 
p.  68,  b),  tb&t  Tinutgenea  loBt  the  finendifaip  of 
Angiutut  by  mi  impnident  um  of  hii  tonifue. 

By  putting  together  the  account!  of  Suidai  uid 
the  Sraecai,  we  obtun  the  following  particului 
nqwcting  the  life  (^Tinugenei.  He  was  a  native 
of  Alezandria,  from  iriiich  place  he  wai  carried  aa  , 
a  prisoner  to  Rome,  where  he  waa  fint  oDployed 
aa  a  alare  in  nwnikl  office*,  but  being  libo^ed  by 
nHUtuaSalhitheMaofthedietalM,  he  openvd  a 
■ebool  of  ilwtorie,  in  which  he  taught  with  great 
reputatioo  and  luooeH.  (Compk  Hor.  i  19. 15.} 
Hie  fame  gained  him  the  friendthip  of  many  di»- 
tiugiuthed  men,  and  among  othen  of  the  emperor 
Augnstiu,  who  induced  him  to  write  a  hiitory  of 
Ilia  exploitB.  Bnt  baTing  ofiended  Auguatua  by 
aanaatk  remarks  npon  hia  bmily,  ho  waa  finUddea 
thfl  palaeat  whereupon  he  bum  oia  hiatwical  wntfci, 
gnv  «p  hja  rhetorical  achool,  and  rotited  fnun 
Row  to  the  hanae  of  hia  friend  Aainitta  PoUio  at 
Tnacnlum.  After  be  had  ditcontinued  wridng  a 
long  while,  he  reaomed  hia  pen  (Qiuntil.  x.  1), 
and  composed  tboae  hiatoiical  works  npon  wbidi 
hia  fiune  waa  Gwided.  How  kmg  ha  midod  at 
TuKulnm  wo  do  not  know,  nor  tha  raaoa  for 
which  he  quitted  this  retrait,  but  he  afWwards 
went  to  the  East,  and  died  at  Dabanum  in  Meso- 
potamia. It  is  probable  that  it  was  from  the  place 
of  hu  death  that  be  waa  called  the  Syrian  by  the 
author  of  the  treatise  lU  Flmiu  (c  6).  The  works 
i>f  rimagenca  mentioned  by  ancient  writ^ra  are,  1 . 
TltpirXovt.  (Suidaa,  jl  v.  Tiiiay^mit.)  It  ii  pro- 
bably from  this  wuk  that  Strabo  quotes  (zt.  p. 
7 11  j.  2.  IIipI  paiiitUwt  appears  to  have  nmtaiued 
a  biatocy  of  Alozandw  the  Great  and  hia  succeasora. 
(Sta^  Byi.  $.  V.  HiA^ ;  Curt  ix.  5.  §  21 ;  Joaeph. 
e.  ^fWMi.  il  6  ;  Vint.  Pomp.  c.  49).  3.  On  the 
Ganb  (FinU  L  e. ;  Stnb.  it.  p.  186 ;  Amm.  Maic^ 
XV.  9.  I  2.)  (Bonamy,  RttAerdm  mtr  rkiitOTun 
TiHtagiMf  in  the  Mim.  de  rAeademM  det  Inacr. 
vol.  ziiL  p.  S5,  foil.;  Schwab,  Ditpntaiio  d»  Lhio  et 
T^MopuM,  UMtariarmm  tor^itarilnut  atrnuUt,  Stuttg. 
18»4 ;  Votdna,  Dt  HiOorieia  Omtalt,  p.  195,  folL, 
«L  Weatennana,  who  nukei  the  rhotorician,  tiie 
hiatorian  and  the  Syrian  three  distinct  persons  ; 
ClinfaNl,  Fad.  Heliau  Tid.  iii.  p.  624,  who  supposes 
the  riMtoridaa  and  the  hiatorian  to  be  two  distinct 
persona,  bnt  makes  the  Syrian  the  same  aa  the 
historian.) 

TIHAQEVIDAS  w  TIHAGEOf  IDES  (Ti- 
luvtvflhu,  ttitarfvihts\  a  Theban,  son  of  Herpya, 
waa  one  of  the  prindpal  adherenu  of  the  Persian 
came  in  the  ioTasion  of  Xerxes.  Shortly  before 
the  battle  of  Flataea,  Timagenides  advised  Hardo- 
nina  to  occupy  the  passes  of  Cithaeron,  and  so  to 
intercept  the  ra-infmcementa  and  supplies  which 
wore  oomii^  in  through  them  to  the  enemy.  The 
advica  waa  taken,  and  the  Persians  succeeded  in 
catting  off  a  convoy  of  provisiona  with  500  beasta 
of  burden.  After  their  victory  at  Plataea  the 
Oreeka  advanced  ^nst  Thebea,  and  donanded 
that  the  diief  traitora  to  the  national  cause,  Tima- 
genidaa  among  the  nnmber,  ahonld  be  given  up  to 
them.  The  Thehana  at  firat  refused  in  spile  of 
the  ravages  which  their  land  suffered,  bnt  at  length 
they  consented  at  the  instigation  of  Timagenides 
hinueir.  It  appears  that  the  culprits  expected  to 
be  brought  to  an  op«D  trial,  at  which  they  hoped 
to  have  recourse  effectually  to  the  expedient  of 
tribeiy.  To  prevent  thii,  however,  Pausanias  car- 


ried  them  off  to  Corinth,  and  there  put  than  to 
death  without  any  judicial  ccremMy.  (Herod,  ix. 
S8,  B6— 88 :  Patts.  vii.  10.)  [K.  E.] 

TIHA'GORAS  nipa^6pmt\  hiatorieaL  I.  A 
Tegean,  waa  one  of  the  ambaasadata  who  wen 
aent,  in  b.  c.  430,  to  aak  the  king  of  Penia  ts 
aid  the  Peloponnesiana  against  Atheuh  On  their 
way  through  Thrace  they  were  aeiaed  by  Sadocvs 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Athenian  envoys  at  the 
ctHirt  of  Stakes,  and,  haviiwbeett  taken  toAtheiut, 
ware  then  put  to  death.  (Tboc  il  67.) 

3.  A  dtlsan  af  Cysicus,  and  son  of  Athaiagonft 
Haring  been  driven  into  exile  by  hn  p^tie^  op- 
ponents of  the  deraocialic  party,  he  took  refuge  at 
the  court  of  Phamabacus,  the  satrap  of  tha  Penian 
provincfs  near  the  HeUespmit,  by  whom  he  was 
sent  to  Lacedaetnon,  in  kc  412,  to  nm  that  a 
fleet  abodd  be  deqpatdked  to  aiqmirt  Un  Otsak 
otlet  in  his  aatcapy  in  thur  intooed  nrch  finn 
Athens.  (Thne.  vilL  6,  39.)  [PHAKnaBAStm, 
No.  2.] 

3.  An  Atheiuan,  was  the  cdleagne  of  Leon  aa 
ambassador  from  Athens,  in  B.  c  367,  to  the  Per- 
uan  court  [Lion,  No.  6.]  In  this  mfaaieti  ho 
apcBit  fbnr  yean,  and  had  the  addreas  to  adi^  his 
eondnct  to  what  ho  pmeivod  to  be  the  ki^^  in- 
dination,  separadng  himaelf  altogether  ftom  Leon, 
and  taking  part  with  Pelopidaa,  the  Theban  envoy. 
His  supple  compliance  and  his  treacfaoy  in  ivreal- 
ing  atate-secrets  purchased  for  him  the  bounty  of 
Artaxerxes,  bnt  on  his  return  home  be  waa  im- 
peached by  Leon,  and  pot  to  death.  (Xen.  Hell. 
viL  1.  §§  S3,  &c.;  Pkt  AHiu.  22.  /'ofap.  30; 
Demoath.  de  Fa/i.  Ug.  pp.  383, 400  ;  Ath.  ii.  p.  48, 
d,  e ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  3,  ext.  2.)  Athenaeoa  {L  e.) 
speaks  of  a  Cretan,  cdled  Tiamgoma,  «ho  aW 
enjoyed  the  Persian  kias^  fitvonr  and  wm  a  dio- 
ttoct  person  ftom  the  Athenian  of  the  how  namn 
See,  however,  CasauK  ad  loe. 

4.  A  Rhodian,  waa  placed  in  *«— — »^  trf  five 
shipo,  which  his  countrymen  aent  to  flialfia.  in 
B.  c.  171,  to  co-opeiate  with  C.  Lncietiu  in  the 
war  with  Perseus.  (Polyb.  xxvii.  6.) 

5.  In  the  aame  paann  of  Polybfau  it  b  slated 
that,  iriiUe  these  five  Alps  saOed  to  Odeis,  one 
more  wna  sent  to  Tenedna  tmder  a  commander  also 
named  Tinugoras,  who  fell  in  with  and  eapturrd 
the  crew  of  a  ahip  which  was  conveying  Dii^anes 
on  an  embassy  from  Perseus  to  Antiochns  I^>i- 
phuiea,    Diophones  himself  escaped.     [EL  £.} 

TIMA'GORAS  (Tmioy^),  of  Chalets  a 
painter,  contemporary  with  PHoaenna,  whaoi  he 
defeated  in  a  contest  for  the  prise  of  paintiag;  at 
the  Pythian  games.  Timagoras  afterwards  cele- 
brated his  victory  in  a  poem.  (Plin.  ff.  M  xxxr. 
9.  a.  35.)  [P.  a.J 

TIMANDRA  (Tifutt^),adaQ^terofTyiMla- 
rona  and  Leda.  and  the  wife  of  Kdiemna,  1^  -when 
dte  became  the  mother  of  Eaondruk  (ApeDod. 
ill  10.  $  6 ;  Pons.  viiL  5.  §  1  ;  Serv.  ad  A^  viiL 
130.)  Another  mythical  personage  of  this  name 
is  mentioited  by  Antonius  Libeialis  (5).   [L.  S.  j 

TJMANTHES  (Ti^udvOqf ),  an  athlete  of  Cleo- 
nae.  ^usaniaa  reUtes  of  him  that,  when  he  bad 
ceased  to  be  a  compeUtor  at  the  games,  he  used 
still  to  make  daily  trial  of  his  strength  by  bending 
a  huge  bow.  At  length,  however,  haring  been 
absent  for  swne  time  from  his  own  dty,  he  fimnd 
on  his  return  that  he  was  no  longer  aUe  to  peHbna 
the  feat,  whereupon  ha  boml  himself  to  death 
through  mortifleation.  Then  was  a  stataa  of 
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bin  «t  OhnptB,  the  work  of  MTmb  (Pwu.  tL 
8.)  [E.  E.] 

TIMAlVTHfiS  (Tmi^O,  utivtt.  I.  Tha 
cel«>bnted  Gmk  painter,  cratemiwntrf  with  Zeoxis 
andParriia«iiu(aboiitOL9A,  S.C400;  Vtia.H.lf. 
xzxT.  10.  ».  36.  §  3),  ia  uid  Wj  Qnintilian  (ii.  13) 
to  have  been  ■  nntive  of  Cjrthnoa,  but  Eustathiu* 
(nd  a.  xxir.  163,  f.  1343.  60J  make*  him  a 
SicyooiaB :  tbaie  laitunoniM  ntj  ba  reconciled  by 
•uppoaiaf  him  to  have  bean  a  native  «f  Cythnoi, 
Knd  to  nav«  belmged  to  the  Sicyonian  eehool  of 
pnintiDg.  Our  iiifbmwtion  reapecting  his  pereonal 
hietoiy  u  contined  la  the  fiKts  of  hia  having  com- 
tended  with  Patrhasioi  aod  Cidote*  {  the  WMka 
wbicb  be  painted  on  tboM  occaaiona  wiH  be  nwi- 
tioned  pmently.  Nativa  geniaa,  power  of  ex- 
yreeaion  and  anggcsUon,  and  entire  maitny  of  the 
reaonreea  of  hit  art,  tmn  to  have  been  the  chief 
qoalitiea  which  characterised  Timanthea.  (Plio. 
i.ci  6.)  Hia  picture*  were  dialingniahed,  Pliny 
telle  na,  fmn  thwe  of  all  other  painter*  by  ang- 
geattng  more  than  they  expreaaed  ;  and,  atrildng 
M  waa  the  art  diaplayed  in  them,  they  abowed  a 
gcnina  which  suipnsaed  that  art.  {Atgue  m  immu 
iujut  eferiinu  inteUigitiir  pba  temper,  ^um  pingUttri 
et  emm  nt  on  txmma,  u^wimm  tnmeit  ultra  artem 
«*t).  Oa\y  five  of  bia  wraka  are  mentioned  ;  but 
diey  an  evidently  maater^eoea,  and  one  of  them 
involves  one  of  the  moat  mtCTeating  queitiona  in 
the  hiftory  of  art. 

(1)  The  work  referred  to,  and  that  which 
appears  to  have  been  regarded  by  the  ancienta 
aa  hia  masterpiece,  ia  the  celebrated  picture  of 
the  sacrifice  <rf  Iphigeneia,  which  he  painted  in 
competitHm  with  Colotes  ef  Teoa'  (QnUitiL  Le.) ; 
Mid  the  qoMtion  involved  in  it  ia,  whether  Ti- 
■nanthea  displayed  eonaammate  aktll,  or  was  guilty 
of  a  mere  trick,  in  r*'"*"g  Agamemnon  with  his 
face  liidden  in  hia  mantle.  It  ia  evident  that  the 
•neienta  regarded  this  str^ce  of  art  with  the  most 
unbonsded  admiratioa  Pliny  telle  na  that  it  was 
onOonm  lemt^MtceiAraia;'"  and  it  is  praiaed 
•lao  by  Ckero  [OraL  22),  Quintilian  {L  o.),  and 
ValerinaMaximua(viii.li.ext6}.  Unfortunately, 
however,  theae  writera  display  in  thia,  as  in  other 
cases,  thor  igndraace  of  tke  tne  principles  of  art, 
lij  giving  an  Utsonnd  reuota  for  their  right  jvdg- 
nent  of  thft  work.  The  picture,  they  tell  na, 
showed  IphigeDeia,  standing  by  the  altar,  sur- 
mmded,  among  tlte  aaaistanta,  by  Calchaa,  whose 
fm^hetie  voice  had  demanded  her  sacrilice,  and 
whose  hand  was  about  to  complete  it,  Ulyaaet, 
who  had  btonght  her  from  her  home,  and  Menelaiu, 
her  fiuher's  mthtr,  aO  mtanfertbig  diflerent  degree* 
«fgrie^  so  that,  when  the  artlat  had  painted  the 
KHTow  of  Catcbas,  and  the  deeper  sorrow  of  Ulysses, 
and  had  added  all  his  powers  to  express  the  woe 
of  hfenelana,  hia  reaod^cea  were  exnanated,  nnd, 
unable  to  give  a  powerful  expreasion  to  the  agony 
of  the  &ther,  he  covered  Ma  head  with  a  veil  In 
the  imsent  Mate  of  aeslhe^  critidim,  it  ia  hardly 
nocesnry  to  pdnt  ont  the  ahenidity  of  thns  making 
oat  llmantheB  to  be  the  Epitnetbeus  of  painting. 
The  very  writera,  who  have  given  this  false  jndg- 
nent,  let  fall  expressions,  borrawed  doubtless  from 
their  Greek  andioritiea,  which  intimate  the  tme 
teason  of  the  miuinefr  in  which  Timanthea  painted 
Agamemnon ;  *  'patrit  ipsius  vnltnm  velavii,  quem 
dxgne  non  poterat  ostendere,^  nys  Pliny  ;  **  non 
lepmena  quo  ^tigao  modo  patria  vol  turn  poaaet 
vj^pimer^"  my*  Qobtilian.   In  me  word,  it  was 


his  knowledge  of  aeatbetie  (nnciples,  not  bis  want 
cf  artiaUe  power,  that  dictated  to  Timanthea  this 
mode  nf  ivpresentatioik  Hit  conduct  has  been 
most  admirably  vindicatsd  by  Fuaeli,  in  reply  to 
the  (in  this  case)  mistaken  judgnient  of  Reynolds, 
and  the  shallow  flippancy  of  ^conet  (Reynolds, 
viiL ;  Fuseli,  Lecture  i.  vol.  iL  pp.  44— 
58,  iu  Knowles's  Ia/o  aiU  Wri^t^  of  Fuidi). 
The  whole  of  Fnseli'a  nmarita  ahould  be  read  t 
but  the  following  extract  will  perhapa'eoavey  their 
apirit  aufficiently.  '*  I'he  subject  of  Timanthea  was 
the  immolation  of  Iphigenia ;  Iphigenia  was  the 
principal  figure,  and  tier  form,  her  resignation,  or 
her  anguish,  the  pamter's  principal  task  ;  the  figure 
of  Agamemnon,  however  important,  is  merely  ac- 
cessory, and  no  more  necessary  to  make  the  sntgect 
A  completely  tragic  one,  than  that  of  Clytemnestm 
the  mother,  no  more  than  that  of  Priam,  to  impress 
us  with  sympathy  at  the  death  of  Polyxena.  It  ia 
therefore  a  misnomer  of  the  French  critie,  to  call 
Agamemnon  '  the  hen'  of  the  subject 

Neither  the  French  nor  the  EngUah  critic  ap- 
pears to  me  to  have  comprehended  the  real  motive  of 
Timanthea,  as  contained  in  the  words,  *  dflcere,  pro 
digmtale,  and  di^/M^  in  the  pauages  of  Tally, 
Quintilinn,  and  Pliny  ;  they  aacribe  to  impotence 
what  waa  the  forbeannee  of  judgment.  Timantbei 
felt  like  a  fiither :  he  did  not  hide  the  fim  of 
Agamemnon,  becaoie  it  was  beyond  the  power  of 
his  art,  not  beeause  it  was  beyond  the  possitMlity, 
but  because  it  was  hqrond  tbe  dignity  of  expression, 
because  the  inspiring  feature  of  paternal  affection 
at  that  moment,  and  the  action  which  of  necessity 
must  have  accompanied  it,  would  either  have  de- 
atnyed  the  granideut  of  tbe  character,  and  the 
•olunnity  of  the  scene,  or  subjected  the  painter 
with  the  majority  of  hia  judges  to  tha  imputation 
of  insensibility.  He  must  either  have  represented 
him  in  tears,  or  convulsed  at  the  flash  of  the  raised 
dagger,  forgetting  tbe  chief  in  the  father,  or  shown 
him  absorbed  b^  despur,  and  in  that  state  of 
slnpebction,  which  levels  all  features  and  deadens 
expression  ;  he  might  indeed  have  chosen  a  fourth 
mode,  he  might  have  exhibited  him  £unting  and 
pnlued  in  the  arms  of  hia  aitendanta,  and  by  this 
confusion  of  male  and  female  ehaiacter,  merited  the 
appbtose  of  everjr  theatre  at  ^ria.  BatllmNatbts 
Iwd  too  true  a  lenae  of  nature  to  expoae  a  bther^ 
feelinga,  or  to  tear  a  passion  to  rus ;  nor  had  tha 
Greeks  yet  learnt  of  Rome  to  steel  the  fiue.  If  he 
made  Agamemnon  bear  his  calamity  as  a  man,  he 
made  him  also  feel  it  as  a  man.  It  became  the 
leader  of  Greece  to  sanction  the  ceremony  with  hii 
{veoence,  tt  did  not  become  the  father  t»  aee  Ua 
daughter  beneath  the  dagger'a  point:  the  •anw 
nature  that  threw  a  real  mantle  over  the  face  of 
Timoleon,  when  be  aaaisted  at  the  paniahment  of 
hia  brother,  taught  Timatithes  to  throw  an  inu^ 
nary  one  over  the  face  of  Agamemnon  ;  neither 
height  nor  depth,  bat  propriety  of  exfmsion  «u 
hia  Mnu" 

The  question  as  to  whether  Timanthea  invented 
this  mode  of  representation,  or  whether  be  bor- 
rowed it  from  Euripides,  is  altogether  beside  the 
mark ;  and,  in  raising  aucb  a  queatiiHi,  Fakmirt 
merely  ahowed  hia  isnomnee  of  the  trae  relation 
between  pictorial  and  poetic  mventioiu  It  may  be 
worth  while,  however,  to  menLion  that  EustaUiiua 
auppoted  the  idea  to  have  been  suggested  to 
TimBntbco  by  a  line  of  the  Iliad  (xxiv.  163).  An 
imitatum  of  the  jkdUn  of  Timanthea  was  fiwnd  on 
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the  wmll  of  *  botue  at  Pompeii.  (Afim.  Borb.  iv.  3.; 
TVaywii,  toI.  ii.  p.  165.)  (2)  With  hit  picture  of 
tile  conteat  of  Aju  End  lUyuM  for  the  amu  of 
Achillet,  he  gamed  a  Tictory  over  Parriiaiiiu, 
reipecting  which,  and  the  arrogant  remark  of  Par> 
rhuiai  on  thfl  oeemoB,  lee  PABBHAnDK,  p.  128,  b. 
(3)  The  ptetun  of  tbo  death  of  lUamedai  at 
Epheiiu,  mentioned  by  PhotiitB  (Bibl.  Cod.  190, 
*oL  i.  p.  U6,  b.  27,  ed.  Bekker)  ia  aicribed  to 
Tiraanthet  by  TzetKS  (GW.  viii.  198).  (4)  A 
picture  of  hi*  wm  [»«Mrved  at  Borne,  in  the  temple 
of  Peace,  which  Pliny  deacribei  in  the  following 
words :  i>HMA  tt  Aero4*i  lAtatutimmi  operit,  arle 
ipta  complBMa  virm  pkigmdL  (5)  I^tly,  a«  a 
■triking  example  of  hia  uill  and  invention,  PJtay 
mentiona  bis  picture  of  s  ileefnng  Cyclop  of  a 
very  iniall  aixe  (jiarvtUa  labida)^  in  which  the 
magnitude  of  the  figore  waa  indiated  by  the  in- 
oertion  of  aome  latyra,  measuring  hia  thumb  with 
a  diyraai.  ^manthea  is  mentioned  by  Cicero 
(BrwL  22)  u  one  of  the  painters  who  used  only 
four  colours.  The  sense,  in  whidi  this  ii  to  be 
nnderstood,  is  explained  in  the  Dkttotarg  Am- 
tiqmtkt,  *.  e.  Claret. 

2.  A  painter,  contemponry  urith  AntaL  Hia 
picture  of  the  battle  of  Pellene,  io  which  Antu 
ddlmted  the  Aetoliana  (01.  135.  1,  b.c.  240),  is 
pmised  by  Plutanh  (^rai.  32).  [P.  &] 

TIMA'RCHIDES,  a  Ereedman  and  an  accenans 
cf  Verres,  was  vat  of  the  most  villainous  instru- 
ments of  the  oppnatkRU  of  Verreai  (Cic  Vtrr.  ii. 
28,  fiS,  M,  lii.  68,  t.  4fi.) 

TIHA'HCHIDES  and^  TI'MOCLES  (Ti^ 

£tSi|t,  IWtX^t))  of  Athena,  the  tone  of  Polycles, 
«V6  already  been  qwken  of  under  Polyclu, 
459,  a.,  where  their  statues  of  Asclepiui  and 
AUiena  are  mentioned,  and  their  date  ia  diacuased  ; 
for  it  ia,  of  coune,  dependent  on  the  date  assigned 
to  Polyclea.  In  addition  to  the  remark*  in  that 
•rUde,  It  ahoold  be  ebaemd  that,  in  Uie  paasage 
of  Pliny  referred  to  {H,  N.  zizri.  5.  a.  4.  |  10), 
not  only  are  Polyclea  and  the  aons  of  Timarchidea 
mentioned  aa  the  makers  of  atstnes  in  the  portico 
of  Octavia,  but  alao  ^nurchides  hims«U^  u  the 
maker  of  a  statne  of  ApolU^  holding  the  eithara, 
in  his  tenpla,  which  fiicmed  a  part  <^  thoae  bnild- 
iiigs.  Uoreover,  it  ia  moat  probable  that  the  paa- 
•nge,  oonectly  read,  contains  some  farther  informa- 
tion about  **  the  sons  of  Timarchides,*'  who  are 
nameless  in  the  ordinary  text,  as  established  by 
Harduinl  The  old  text  had  "/(ew  Polvcta  et 
Diom/mti,  TimanAidu  fiUi^  ;  and,  slthongh 
the  rirst  four  words  are  not  contained  in  the  MSS. 
need  by  Hardnin,  who  therefore  rejected  them, 
they  are  found,  with  a  alight  variation,  in  the 
^qnberg  Af^.,  which  givea  "  Idem  polgdea  et  dio- 
R^'tu  timcunidii,  fiH,*  *•  «•  >Vhm.  The  lost  word 
is  confinned  by  the  Honich  MS.,  which  has  **  ma- 
chidit  fiUM.""  Henco  it  would  appear  to  be  pro- 
bable that  the  tnle  reading  i*  *  Idem  Polt/du 
(who  bad  been  mentioned  in  the  preceding  aen- 
teoce)  et  Dionj/riuM^  Tbrnrdiidii  JiUnt,"  or,  as  Jan 
proposes  to  read  it,  "  lidem  Polyda  tt  DUmytUa 
(tot  the  latter  alao  ia  mentioned  in  the  precediiw  sen- 
lenoe),  Ttmardadis  JHU.*'  (Silli^iaditioaof  PUny 
•nd  Jan^  Supplement.) 

Slight  aa  ia  the  difference  between  the  two 
readings,  they  have  a  very  different  effect  on  the 
Buccesuon  of  this  &mily  of  artists.  Accordiiw  to 
the  former,  we  have  only  to  add  to  th*  goHwigy 
the  name  of  Dionyuoi^  dius : — 


TIMARCHUa. 
Polycka 


nmodoa 


TimaidiidM 

I. 

DioDyaiua. 


Bnt  then  we  lutn  the  somewhat  improliable  rcsdt 
of  a  grandfather  and  gtandson  w<»knig  togstlwr  ob 
the  aanw  atatne.  on  the  otlwr  Imd,  wb  aAoft 
die  teaiing  of  Jan,  nd  pmlriiio  H  witk  tha  stale- 
ment  of  Pauaaniiit  that  Tfawclaa  and  nandddes 
were  the  sons  of  Polyclea,  and  if  va  alill  idmtify 
this  Polycles  with  the  Polydea  of  PHny,  tbe 
is  theabsarditythaf'the  same  P<4yclM  **  waa  both 
the  son  and  Uto  father  of  Timarchidea.  KUet, 
therefore,  wo  nmat  plaes  anodwr  Timardodea  at 
tbo  baginaing  of  tlio  genealogy,  thns^ 

Umarchidaa 


Polycles 


llMndiidea: 


Tinwdes 

or,  we  must  reject  the  wcvd  idem  or  aUna  (■». 
storing,  perhaps.  Hem  in  its  place),  and  Iboa  obtain 
another  Polycles,  the  brother  of  Dionjaina:  or, 
lastly,  the  identification  of  the  Polydea  of  Paa- 
aaoias  and  Pliny  may  be  given  up,  and  it  may  W 
supposed  that  we  have  two  dlffmnt  and  Bomewbat 
diatinct  porUons  of  this  attistie  &nuly,  namely, 

Polydea 


Thnoelet  Timarchidea, 
Uie  artist*  mndonad  bj  Paaaanhi^  and 

Timndfls  and  Timarctiides  (brothna) 


Polydea 


Kanysina 


thoae  mantionod  by  Pliny.  In  thia  poaiikn  Aa 
quesUon  moat  be  left  Ibc  tbe  soIatiOD  of  other 
scholars,  and  for  the  instmction  of  stadeata  in  tbe 
difficulties  of  criticism.  It  must,  however,  be  re- 
membered that  the  text  cannot  be  regarded  a*  fixed 
by  tbe  authority  of  the  Bamberg  MS. 

The  works  of  Timanhide*  and  TloMNiea  at 
Rome  were  in  marUe.  Panianiu  doea  not  apedfy 
the  material  of  their  atatnea  idtich  be  ttentionb 
Pliny,  however,  includes  Timarcbides  in  his  1^  of 
those  suniaries  in  bronse,  who  mads  alUeia*  et 
ormotoi  tl  venatorei  tacrifioanieiqiu.  (Bt  N.  zxxir, 
8.a.I9.S34Q  [P. 

TIMARCHU3  (T^f^or),  historieaL  I.  An 
Athenian  general,  who,  in  coqnnction  with  Leo- 
trophides,  waa  sent  in  command  of  an  expedition 
against  Megara,  in  B.  c.  408.  (Diod.  ziH.  65l) 

2.  An  Athenian  politician,  the  son  of  Arixelui, 
a  conteinporiury  of  Demosthenes  and  Aeschinea. 
He  was  nil  active  ontor,  and  took  a  aRiB[»aniis 
part  in  public  affiurs,  being  the  author  of  a  con- 
siderable number  of  decrees.  One  of  tbeae  fbrbade 
the  exportation  of  arms  or  marine  atom  for  tbe 
service  of  Philip  of  Macedon,  under  pain  of  death. 
TimarchuB  was,  however,  a  nun  of  tbe  moet  proBi- 
gale  and  abandoned  habitt,^^j^f^^^pDoalmKt 
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In  iinpMKlung  Aeecbines,  on  the  ton  of  malTem- 
iiaa  in  tba  taaimuf  to  ntilip.  Aeaehinei,  bow- 
ever,  latidpsted  hun,  tod  brongfat  him  to  trial 
under  a  Uw  of  Solon,  hj  which  anj  oat  who  had 
been  gniltj  of  nich  fli^:nnt  ezcetaa  aa  Timarchut, 
wa»  forbidden  to  appear  before  the  pnbtic  auembl;. 
There  are  diffemit  accoaati  at  to  the  remit  of  thU 
trial.  AcfMding  to  aoma,  Timarchos  waa  eon- 
demncd  and  diiftapdiieed ;  aeeoiding  to  othwi,  he 
put  an  end  to  hii  Gfe  area  before  the  trial  ww 
terminated.  (Pint.  ViL  X.  Orat.  JexIL ;  Prooem. 
ad  Aaek  adv.  Titii)  Timarchue  had  previoDalj 
been  impeached  b;  Ariatogeiton,  and  prevented 
tnin  being  entraited  with  a  pidtik  oonuaiMtan. 
(Suidat  j:  v.;  Harpocr.  n  v.  AKoKXefSqf  and 
SipvufSpof  i  Tsetses,  CMiad.  n.  47,  Sec;  Aea- 
cfainea  Kari  Tvutfrx^^        Tajlor'i  preface.) 

8.  A  favourite  of  Antiochna,  the  aon  of  Antio- 
choB  the  Great,  hj  whom  he  waa  appointed  aatrap 
of  Babjlon,  Ha  adminii tared  the  affairs  uf  his 
^ovioca  badly,  and  having  mad*  a  stand  againit 
bonetrius  Soter,  wis  owpowaicd  and  put  to 
death  by  him,  (Apnaa.  Sfr.  45,  470 

4.  A  ^lant  of  Hiletas,  who  was  overthrown 
hy  Antiochna,  the  aon  of  Anttochns  SotO'.  The 
deliverance  aeems  to  have  been  a  most  welcome 
one,  as  the  Mileuans,  in  consequence  of  it,  gave 
to  Antiodma  tho  snnnma  ^t6t,  (Apphn.  iSW. 
6S.)  [C.>.  M.] 

TIUARCHUS  (TlH>X»f)>  Htanrr.  I.  A 
friend  and  diac^  of  AfWtotla,  left  by  nim  aa  one 
of  the  guardians  of  Nicanor.  (Diog.  uert.  v.  1 2.) 

2.  A  Gredc  grammarian,  who  lived  in  the  reign 
of  Ptoletnaens  EuergetOiL  ( Snid.  s.  o.  'AwoAX^ior.) 

3.  A  QnA  granunansn,  of  nneertam  date^ 
Atbenaeos  (zf.  p.  501}  quotas  from  tho  fourth 
book  of  a  work  him,  rfpl  t«S  'Zparoviii'ovi 
'EpffoS.  He  also  wrote  npon  Homer  (SehoL  ad  IL 
^.  122),  and  on  Euripides  (SchoU  ad  Etirip.  Med. 
I  ].  If  the  reading  in  Harpocratioa  (■.  «.  'A/ryai), 
IB  correct,  Timaichus  was  a  native  of  Rhodes,  and 
was  a  writer  on  jfossw.  Bat  as  we  find  elsewhere 
mention  of  a  Rhod^  namod  Timaebidas,  who  was 
a  glossDgiapher,  some  critics  propose  to  altar  the 
reading  in  Haipociation.  The  reason  is  not  a 
very convincii^ one.  (VoaBiua,<is tftri.Gr. p.  143i 
Rnlinkeo,  Optteula,  p.  205.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

TIMABCHITS,  artiBt  [Cipruodotus,  No.  2. 
^  670.] 

TIHARCHUS,  CLAUa)lUS,  of  Crete,  waa 
accused  in  the  senate  in  i.  d.  62,  on  which  oc- 
caaiim  Paetna  Thrasea  made  a  celebrated  speech, 
the  subataBce  of  which  is  givoi  b;  Tacitus  {Attn. 
xT.20i 

TIhAHETE  (Ti/iapMr),  a  female  piunter, 
the  daughter  of  tfiat  Micon,  whom  Pliny  diitin- 
gtiithes  from  the  celebrated  painter  Micon,  by  the 
epiAet  of  innwr  (H.  JV.  xiiv.  9.  a.  S6).  Pliny 
also  tells  tu  that  she  painted  a  panel-picture  of 
Diana,  in  a  very  ancient  style  of  the  art  (auti- 
^w'w'aMi  jifcteraa),  wUdi  waa  preaerved  at  Kphe- 
sos.    (tf.Ar.zzxv.n.s.40.S4M      [P- S.J 

TIMA'SION  ^ifUofmfX  a  cidzen  of  Darda- 
nus  in  the  Troad,  appeaia  to  have  been  a  soldier 
of  fbitane,  and  aani  in  Asia  under  CLKARCHiin 
and  DBIIC7LLIDA8.  He  was  exiled  from  his  na- 
tive city, — at  what  period  we  do  not  know, — and 
waa  one  of  those  who  entered  the  servieo  Cyrus 
the  Tonnger.  In  the  retreat  of  the  10,000,  after 
tho  treocbcroos  arrast  of  the  five  generala  b^  Tia- 
SMfhemei,  Tinnsion  was  chosen  commander  m  the 
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room  of  CSearchoa,  and  he  and  Xenopbon,  as  the 
yonujest  of  the  new  leaders,  were  appointed  to 
comEUDd  the  rear-guard.   When  the  Cymana  had 

reached  Ootyora,  and  were  waiUng  there  for  the 
transporta  which  the  Sinopian  envoys  had  pro- 
mised them,  TimauoQ  and  Thorax,  a  Boeotian, 
took  advantage  of  the  report  of  Xenophon's  pro- 
ject for  the  establishmeot  of  a  Greek  cohmy  on  the 
Enzine,  to  fepment  to  aonw  merchants  of  Sinope 
and  Heiadeia  tluit  the  only  way  to  prevent  it  was 
to  furnish  pay  as  well  as  ships  to  the  aimy.  The 
two  cities  in  queation,  on  this  being  reported  to 
them,  not  only  engaged  to  do  what  was  desired, 
but  even  bribed  Tuiaaion  to  persuade  the  Greeka 
to  accept  tho  tarm^  and  to  away  home.  Af- 
terwarda,  however,  when  they  knew  that  Xeno- 
pbon had  abandoned  his  project,  they  would  not 
fulfil  their  promise  of  paying  the  aoldien,  and  Ti- 
masion  aecordinf^y  and  the  other  generals,  who 
had  been  involved  in  the  sane  intrigues  with  him, 
and  had  ventured  to  hold  out  to  tiie  men  brilliant 
prospects  ot  abandant  funds,  tried  to  pecaoado  Xe- 
nophon  to  resome  his  deaign.  He  refhaed,  how- 
ever, to  bring  the  qutation  at  all  before  the  army, 
and  they  then  attempted  to  pun  over  the  officers 
of  their  reapeetive  divisiooa,  but  a  report  of  what 
thej  were  about  apread  aoMnig  the  itoopSi  and 
their  indignant  opposition  dmatad  Ae  ^an. 
Whra  the  Cyteans  aepaiWed  Into  three  ^vMona 
at  Heracleta,  Timasitm  eontlBned  with*  the  one 
under  Xenophm,  and  when  It  was  advamfaig  to 
rescue  the  Arcadians  firom  the  Bithynians,  whose 
country  they  had  attempted  to  plunder,  and  who 
had  hemmed  then  round  on  a  bill  where  they  had 
taken  rofase,  he  waa  sent  forward  with  the  cavaby 
to  reconnoitre ;  and  shwtly  after  we  find  him  again 
commanding  the  cavalry  in  the  battle  in  which  the 
Greeks  defeated  the  forces  of  phamabaans  and  th« 
Bithynnns.  On  the  discovery  of  the  inabilinr  of 
CoiKatadas  to  perform  the  promises  by  which 
he  had  induced  the  Cyreaoa  to  elect  him  aa  their 
leader,  while  the  amy  was  lying  without  the  walla 
of  Bynntium,  TimarioD,  in  opposition  to  the  oAet 
generala,  wished  to  cross  over  again  to  Asia,  in 
the  hope  of  returning  to  hia  native  city  with  tho 
treasures  which  we  find  he  had  cdlected  in  hia 
expeditions.  He  entered  with  the  teet  of  the  amy 
into  Uie  service  of  Seuthes  [Saimias,  No.  3],  and 
took  part  in  the  hard  winter  caupugn  which  re- 
established the  Thradan  prince  in  his  kingdom ; 
and  when  the  disputes  arose  about  the  pay,  which 
Seudies  wished  to  evade,  and  Heracjeides,  the 
[natigator  of  the  prince,  endeavoured  to  cause  dla- 
nnk>n  among  the  geneials,  Tbaasion  msitivaly  re- 
tuti  to  act  apart  from  Xenopbon.  He,  no  doubt, 
crossed  over  to  Asia  with  the  army,  wh^n  it  en- 
tered into  the  Spartan  service;  and  pertiaps  he 
then  took  an  early  opportunity  to  return  home  to 
Dardanns.  (Xen.  JaoA.  ilL  1.  i  47,  S.  8  37,  v.  6. 
H  19—37,  vL  1.  §  32,  S.  SI  14»  23.  5.  §  38. 
vii.  I.  S  40,  3.  H  1.  %  a.  H  18.  46.  5.  SS  4. 
10.)  IE.  E.] 

TIMASITHEUS  or  TIMESITHEUS  (Tf. 
fuifftetoi,  Tmitaietot),  a  citiaen  of  Trapeaua,  and 
a  proxenus  of  the  Mossynoect,  between  whom  and 
the  Cyrean  Greeks  he  acted  as  inter|Heler.  when 
the  Utter  wished  to  make  a  treaty  with  the  bar^ 
barians,  and  to  obtain  a  passage  through  their 
country.  (Xen.  AmtA.  v.  4.  H  2.  Ac)    [E.  £.] 

TIMASITHEUS  (TvwUoos).  an  atUeto  of 
Delphi,  who  conquered  several  times  fa  the 
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OBtian  kt  tlie  Ol^pic  and  Pjtbiui  S*^i>ni  ud 
wM  iko  dntingiiidted  m  a  brnvc  Mldwr.  H« 
WW  one  of  tin  yiliMm  of  Ht  At&eniMi  Imaoo- 
RAS,  when  he  mSmd  the  Acnpoln,  with  tfae  help 
■f  CkaneaMu  The  citadel  was  beurged  br  the 
Atkmiani,  and  Timaalthen*  wai  ose  of  thoae  who 
fell  into  tbeir  hands,  and  wen  pot  to  dcAth.  Pan- 
uniaa  mentioiw  hi*  ttatoo  at  Olyiapa,  the  woric  of 
Acdadaa.  dw  AigiTaL  (Hond.  x.  73;  Paw.  vi. 
4  [E.K.] 

TIMA'SItJS,  FL*  a  diitingoiihed  gmetal  in 
Uw  reign  of  ThendodiM  1.  He  waa  appointed 
commander  of  the  cavnlrjr  in  a.  d.  386,  and  of  the 
infiuitry  in  388,  and  he  was  made  conwl  along 
with  Promotiu  in  389.  In  391  Timaaiui  Krred 
under  Theodoaiua  in  hti  eam^^  ^umt  the  bar- 
bariaw  in  Blacedonia,  and  w  394  be  ww  made 
commnndef  of  the  Boman  troopa  in  the  war  againit 
Engeniu.  After  the  dentb  of  Tbeodosiiu  aira  the 
acceation  of  Arcadint,  Eatiopius,  who  had  un- 
bounded infloence  over  the  latter,  resolved  to  ruin 
all  persons  of  inBaence  in  the  reign  of  the  late 
emperor.  Tinuwns  ww  one  of  his  first  victims. 
Me  was  accused  of  aspiring  to  the  empire,  and 
banished  to  the  Oasis  in  Africa  in  396.  (Zooim.  ir. 
45, 57,  V.  6,  9 ;  Soaomen,  Till.  7  ;  Suidas,  $.  v. ; 
Tillemont,  Hidoir*  da  Empcnm,  toL  t.,  and  the 
authorities  there  qtioted.) 

TIME-SIAS  (Tw«i<ri«)  w  TIME'SIUS  (Ti- 
/offftof,  jlerod.).  of  Clazomenae,  wm  the  first 
foimder  of  the  colonj  of  Abden  in  lluaca.  He  is 
praised  both  by  Plutarch  and  Adian  as  a  wise  and 
rirtneas  num.  Ensebius  places  his  colony  in  the 
Slat  OL,  &c  656.  Timesiu  ww  expelled  by  the 
Thndans,  bit  he  ww  afterwards  worahipped  M  a 
hero  at  Abden  by  the  Teiana,  who  at  a  later  tnne 
founded  a  second  colony  in  that  pLue.  (Uend.  i. 
\6Z;?yaX.Iiap.gtr.Praietpl9yf.%\%a\  Aelian. 
V.H.  xii.  9.) 

TIME'SICLES.  [MiBiTH«us.] 

TIMESI'THEUS  CTi/»ilffl9"0,  a  tragic  poet, 
mcotionad  only  by  Suidw  (s;  v.)  who  girea  ua  the 
(bllowiiv  titles  of  his  plays  -.—hantSn  g ,  'Btro^f 

MjnjflT^jKi,  Zflt*f  Toral,  'EArfnii  Awofn^ffci, 
Of^rrtft  [(TolJ  nvAcUitt,  Yiimmp  xol  noAv8<^ir>?f. 
In  the  last  title  tntone,  the  koI,  which  is  not  in  thr 
teit  of  Saidaa,  sbMiM  eridently  be  inserted,  for  it 
eaBDot  be  nnoiad  that  'OpAmfi  and  nvAdJhit 
SMR  tw«  diadnct  ^jrs,  any  nore  than  Kdmp 
md  naXw8*<M|t.  Heineke  proposes  to  nnite  also 
two  of  the  ether  titles,  sn  u  to  make  'EAernf 
^w^^rri^t  a  single  play  (««(.  OnL  Com.  Graec. 
p.  391),  but  Welcker  jndicionsly  observes  that 
tha  funerwyer  may  refer  to  the  suitors  of  Penelope 
qnitn  wprabdily  w  to  those  of  Helen,  and  that, 
ia  flithflr  owe.  the  title  is  quite  saJBdent  w  it 
■Madi^  without  robbing  another  play  in  order  to 
inmOTe  it.  Welcker  has  also  remarked,  and  pro- 
ImUt  with  w  nmch  truth  w  ii^nity,  that  some 
«r  the  above  titlw  seem  to  be  thoaa  of  satyric 
Jfamw ;  for  the  Zlfrkt  yoiml  cannot  possibly  be  a 
tngedy,  and  'Hfm\9t,  ataoding  alone,  without 
■ay  e^thet,  indicates  a  wtyrie  drama  rather  than 
a  trsgnilT ;  and  moveerer.  the  Zqi^  yoini  and 
the  'ZxSwiit  &v«lTf«ts  both  stand  ont  of  the  al- 
phabtftifiil  Older.  The  same  scholar  shows  that 
thna  IB  tMson  to  think  that  the  AoroltM  ww  not 
bnaded  on  the  eorreapondiag  play  of  Aeschyhis, 
but  wntuntd  a  diftfent  Ternoo  of  the  story,  which 
bid  alnady  ben  adopted  by  Archibchnsi  and 
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according  to  which  Lynoena  aveuad  hia  bcuhiwa 
by  slayhig  Daaans  and  his  dai^htcn  (Jsl  Haia.. 
Cbn*.  iT.  iniL ;  SckoL  Smr^  Hiac  869  ,  Serr.  ^ 
Piry.  Jem.  x.  497).  The  plan  of  tha  *VUw^ 
dnunro-it  may  be  conjectured  to  have  bean  hoc- 
rowed  from  Sophocles,  and  that  of  the  I^miw  fhw 
Euripides ;  shortir  after  whora,  so  fiur  aa  smy  e» 
dosioa  can  bo  drawn  from  the  titlea,  Tiwemthew 
MKMan  to  have  lived  (Fabfie.  BiU.  Graec  voL  h. 
p.  S-25 ;  Welcker.  Gnetk.  TVugSd.  pp.  IMS— 
1048 ;  KaTser,  HiM.  CML  Th^b  GrmK.  p.  X>7: 
Wagner,  Frag.  7)a^  Grme.  r?.  144,  145,  m 
Didot's  BiUiotkeea.)  [P.  &] 

TIME'SIUS.  [Tiif«aiA«.J 

TIMO  (Tvi^),  one  of  the  inferiw  prieatcseei  ia 
the  temple  ef  Denetcr  at  Parea,  ofleicd  la  bettav 
Parw  to  Miltiadea.    (Hood.  -n.  1S4.)  [Ibi- 

TIABKfl.] 

TIMO'CHARES.  ww  the  anther  of  a  wash  • 
Antiocbus,  which  is  cited  by  EosetHaa  (^fw^i.  &. 
ix.  3.i,  p.  265).  Another  writer  of  the  aame  nam* 
is  mentioned  by  the  Scholiaat  on  Antna  (Piaea. 

269). 

TIMO'CHARES.  physidan.  [NicuB.  Ne.  I. 

p.  1188.] 

TIMO'CHARIS  (TWx«^),  a  atatiauy  ef 
Eleutbemae.  in  Crete,  whose  name  ocma  ia  sa 
insoiptMMi,  finod  at  Aatypalaea,  w  tba  makii  it 
a  statue  dedieatad  to  Aaekpins,  by  a  enttin  Aidri- 
menidos,  the  sosi  of  Arithmio^  The  a^le  of  the 
letters  of  the  inscription  is  that  of  the  penod  of  the 
Roman  dominion  in  Greece.  (Bodch,  Cbrjt.  /«- 
jrr^.  Addend.  voL  iL  p.  1098.  No.  2491,  K;  R 
Rochetta,  Ltttn  i  M.  Sdtom,  pp.  445,  44fi, 
2d  ed.)  Hia  name  also  occura  m  one  of  Aa  ia> 
scriptiooi  Caond  by  Rosa,  at  Undos  ia  Rhodes  as 
the  maker  of  a  statue  of  Nisaddamna.  prisat  of 
Athena  tindia  (JZIsm.  Mwi.  1V46,toL  it.  p.  169). 
and  again  in  another  Rhodian  tnacriutiua,  ^ao  dis- 
covert by  Ross,  u  the  maker  of  a  ^diototy 
statue  of  a  certain  Xenopbantns.  (Roaa,  AisBeMis. 
pt  iL  ^  108.)  [P.  &] 

TIMOCLE!  A  (T^UaXm).  a  wonan  oTTheka, 
at  the  capture  of  which  by  Alexander  tbe  Great, 
in  n.  c  335,  her  house  ww  broken  into  and  pi- 
Inged  by  a  body  of  Thiacians  in  the  HacnlMiiaa 
service.  She  wu  herself  violated  by  their  com- 
mander, who  then  asked  her  whether  she  bad  not 
gold  or  silver  cracealed  somewhere.  Aimwerinf 
in  the  affirmative,  aha  led  him  to  a  wall  ia  her 
garden,  where  she  pretended  to  have  thrown  her 
chief  treesnrea  whm  the  city  ww  tak«,  and, 
while  he  ww  stooping  to  lo^  aba  poahad  him  is. 
and  killed  him.  Haraopan  aha  wm  Imoafat  by 
the  ThiaciiM  befera  Alnandar,  and  aalDhBted  le 
high  B  spirit  and  so  noUe  a  beating  in  the  intec- 
view.that  the  king  ordered  her  to  be  aet  at  liberty 
with  her  diildren.    (Phlt.  Alat.  12.)     [E.  E.] 

TIMOCLES  (Ti^ijr).  I.  A  tragic  poet  of 
uncertain  date,  who  ia  diatnguisbed  fnaa  the  comic 
poet  (No.  2)  by  AthaaaeiH  (ix.  p.  407,  h.)  in  dw 
following  wads,  TvieaXQ'  i  tf*  irw^nJlay  wwnrv^t. 
iff  81  rpiqnfKas,  which  Sdiweighiiaaer  hw  an- 
BccountaUy  misundNBtood.  w  if  tlKy  tmjriied  tke 
identity  of  the  comie  and  the  tragic  poet,  whereas 
they  mean  "  Timocles  tbe  comic  poet,  but  there 
was  also  a  tiugic"  (poet  of  the  same  naawX  There 
is.  howererf  no  other  mention  of  tUt  poet ;  fcr, 
although  a  qnotatiw  from  Sophodea  in  Plutadi 
(71uwi^36)  ia  ascribed  by  aome  MSS.  to  Tinodts. 
it  io  so  cndent  that  the  latter  reading  mg  have 
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ariMD,  according  to  a  frequent  and  weU-known 
error  of  tnuiicription,  oat  of  n  confosion  with  the 
word  Tiitok4aynt  juit  before,  that  the  baluice  of 
probabilitj  it  in  broar  of  the  common  reading, 
and  accordingly  the  piuuge  i>  placed  by  Dindorf 
and  Ahnna  among  the  fmgmentt  of  Sophodei 
(Fkbric  Sa^  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  325  ;  Welcker^  die 
tiriedt.  Tf^igSd.  p.  1 1 00  j  Meineke,  HM.  OrU.  Com. 
Oraec.  p.  430 ;  Wagner,  Ptn^.  Cm.  Onec  fL  146, 
in  Uidot'a  £iUu)(<kea). 

2.  A  dtttiiwoiihed  Athenian  comic  poet  of  the 
Middle  Comedy,  who  Kred  at  a  period  when  the 
reviral  of  political  energy,  in  conieqnence  of  the 
encroachments  of  Philip,  restored  to  the  Middle 
Cnmedy  mnch  of  the  vigour  nnd  real  aim  of  the 
Old,  is  conipicuons  for  the  freedom  with  which  he 
diicusted  pnblic  men  and  meaaores,  as  welt  as  for 
theoiimb^of  his  dnmHs,  and  tha  pnrityofhis 
atyle,  in  whidi  Kaitt^y  any  departores  mm  the 
licst  standards  of  Attic  diction  can  be  detected. 
His  time  is  indicated  by  several  allusions  in  his 
pinys,  especially  to  the  Attic  orators  and  statesmen. 
Like  Antiphanes,  he  mode  anrca&tic  allusions  to  the 
vehement  spirit  and  rhetorical  boldneis  of  Demo- 
nthenei,  whom  ha  also  attacked,  with  Hypetidea, 
and  tbe  other  orators  who  bad  receired  money 
from  Harpalui.  (Pseudo-Plut.  Vil.  X.  OraL  p.  84&, 
b. ;  Timoc.  Heroct,  ap.  Ath.  vi.  p.  224,  a.^  Delut 
or  /Wiu,  ap.  Ath.  viii  p.  341,  e. ;  Clinton,  F.  H. 
s.  aa.  343, 336, 324,  where,  u  well  as  in  Meineke, 
other  stich  personal  allnsioni  are  mentioned.) 
Hence  tbe  period  daring  which  be  floorished  ap- 
penn  to  hare  extended  from  abont  tbe  middle  of 
the  fourth  century  B.  c  tilt  after  b.  c  324,  so  that 
at  the  beginning  of  his  career  he  was  in  part  con- 
temporary with  Antipbanea,  and  at  the  end  of  it, 
with  Menander.  (Comp.  Ath.  tiL  p.2tS,  e.)  There 
is  also  an  allusion  to  one  of  his  ptaya,  the  /oam, 
in  a  fragment  of  Alexis  (Atfa,  itL  p.  120,  a).  From 
these  statements  it  is  clear  that  he  is  rightly  re- 
ferred to  tbe  Middle  Comedy,  although  Pollux  (x. 
154)  reckons  him  among  the  poeU  of  the  New 
(to?*  wsrr^f),  perhaps  on  aeconnt  of  the  late 
period  down  to  wnieb  aa  flonrished.  He  is  the 
latest  of  the  poets  of  die  Middle  Comedy,  excepting 
Xenorehna  wid  Theophilna, 

Suidas,  who  hat  here  fidlen  into  his  freqamt 
error  of  nuking  two  persons  out  of  one,  assigns  to 
Timoclet,  in  hia  two  artides  upon  him,  nineteen 
dnmai^  on  tbe  authority  of  Atheuums,  in  whose 
wnk  an  idaa  fbimd  sane  ^lea  not  nwntionad  by 
Suidai,  and  a  few  mora  are  gstbarad  bom  other 
anurcea.  The  list,  when  completed  and  corrected, 
stnnds  Utua :  —  Afy^ux,  BaAwtui',  AtueriKm, 
A^Aof  or  perhaps  A^Kuts,  Arifioadrvpvi,  Auwrnrtd- 
(ouaai,  Aiimros,  Apwdmoi',  'Erurro^aif,  'Evixoi- 
fi/ir(uror,'HpMflt,  'htif*M  oArvfvi,  Ko^iw,  K^yrav- 
pot  1)  Att,ai»a4tt  Koi'ImAor,  A^fv.  Mofotf^not, 
Kdwpa,  'OptffrmmKkiStnft  lM>.vKfirfiu0f,  Xlov- 
TtKis^  Tlap^ibptt  (but  perhaps  this  belongs  to 
Xenarchus),  n6fm)i,3a>^,  ^vripttot  (doubtful), 
•tiAoSixoarr^t,  "VnAoK^trral.  Some  of  these  titles 
involve  important  questions,  which  are  folly  dia- 
cuiaed  by  Meineke.  (Fabric.  Onm.  vol.  ii. 
pp.  503,  5U4  ;  Meineke,  Frag.  Com.  Graae.  vol  L 
pp.  428—433,  ToL  iii.  pp.  £90— 61S  )  Editio 
Afinor.  pp.  798 — 81 1.) 

3.  Of  Syracuse,  a  supposed  author  of  one  of  tbe 
pretended  works  of  Or^ena,  namely,  the  Ssrrtf^ 
whidi  waa  also  ascribed  to  Persinua  of  Miletoa 
(Suid.  «;«.  'Op^<fi  F.udoG.  p.  318>  Nothing 
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more  is  known  of  htm.  (Fabric.  BU.  Graae.  voL  i. 
p.  158  ;  Meineke,  voL  L  pp.  430,  431.) 

4.  There  is  also  an  almost  unintelligible  passage  < 
in  Photina  {Epitt.  55,  pi  111),  about  a  certain 
mendacious  writer  of  the  name  of  Timocles.- 
(Meineke,  /.  o.)-  [P.  S.} 

TIMOCLES,  artist  [Tihaxcriobb]. 

TIMO'CRATES  (T^uKpJmis).  1.  A  Lacedae- 
monian, was  one  of  the  three  counsellors  (Brasidas 
and  Lycophron  being  his  colleagues)  who  were 
Bent  to  assist  Cnemus  after  his  first  deiaat  by 
Phomion  in  the  Corinthian  gulf,  in  a.  c.  429.  In 
the  second  battle  there  shtwtly  after,  Timocratea 
was  on  board  of  a  Leucadian  galley,  which  waa 
one  of  tbe  twenty  feat-tuling  ships  appointed  to 
prevent  the  Athenians  from  escaping  to  Naopactu& 
This  vessel,  in  the  puiaoit,  bt  outstripped  the  rest 
of  the  squadron,  and  the  hindmoit  Athmim  g^yt 
closely  chased  by  it,  wheeled  aoddenly  rtmnd  a 
merchant  ship  which  was  lying  at  anchor,  struck 
her  pursuer  in  the  centre,  and  sank  her.  Timocrates 
hereupon  slew  himself^  and  his  body  waa  washed 
into  ue  harbour  of  Nanpactut  (Thuc  ii.  85 — 92). 

2.  An  Athenian,  was  one  of  the  commissioneK 
for  concluding  tbe  fifty  jean'  tmoe  botwaen  Alhana 
and  Sparta,  in  B.a  421,  and  alto  the  aepnrato 
treaty  between  theae  states  in  tbe  sune  year. 
(Thuc.  V.  19,  24.)  We  may  perhaps  identify  him 
with  the  father  of  the  Athenian  commander,  Aria- 
totelet.  (Thuc  iii.  103.) 

3.  (Unless  he  is  to  be  identiSed  with  No.  2.) 
An  Athenian,  who,  in  &  c.  408,  waa  a  member 
the  Council  ot  Five  Hundrad,  befon  which  the 
generals  who  had  conquered  at  Arginusae  gave  in 
their  account.  Having  heard  it,  Timocrates  mode 
and  carried  a  proposal  that  they  shoold  all  be  kept 
in  custody  and  handed  over  to  the  judgment  of  the 
people  (Xen.  HeO.  i.  7.  §  3.) 

4.  A  Rhodian,  who  waa  aent  into  Greece  by  the 
aatrap  Tithrsustet  in  b.  c.  S95,  taking  with  bin 
lifty  talents  wherewith  to  bribe  the  leading  men  in 
the  several  states  to  excite  a  war  against  Sparta  at 
home,  and  so  to  compel  the  return  of  Ansilans 
from  hia  vietoriona  career  in  Ana.  Plularai  calls  ■ 
him  Hemoctates  (Xen.  IftlL  iiL  5.  8  1;  Pans.  iii. 
9;  Pint.  Artaai.  20.) 

5.  A  Lacedaemonian,  waa  one  of  the  ambassadors 
who  were  sent  to  .Athens  in  b.c.  369,  to  settle  the 
teima  of  alliance  between  the  Athenians  and  the 
Spartans  (Xen.  /fc^L  vii.  g  13.)  [CaraiaoDorva, 
No.  2.] 

6.  A  Symcnsan,  who  commanded  a  aqoadnn  of 

twelve  gaileya,  tent  by  Dianysint  the  Tonnger  to 
the  aid  of  Sparta  in  B.  c.  366.  The  arrival  ot  this 
btee  enabled  the  Spartans  to  reduce  Sellasia, 
which  had  revolted  from  them.  (Xen.  BeU.  vii.  4. 
512.) 

7.  Ai;  Athenian,  the  proposer  of  a  law  providing 
that  a  public  debtor  should  be  exonpt  mta  impri- 
aonment  on  his  giving  security  for  payment  within 
a  certain  time.  For  wis,  Timocrates  waa  prosecuted 
by  Diodona  and  Enctemon,  and  for  them  Demo- 
stbenes  wrote  the  oration  (ntrd  Ti^MKpdroiu), 
which  waa  delivered  1^  Diodoma  io  b.  &  358 
[Ahdbotion  ;  MaLANOPtra.]  It  is  a  question 
whether  thia  Tfanoeatw  thosld  be  identified  with 
a  person  of  the  same  naim,  who  was  the  first 
husband  of  the  sistar  of  Onetor,  and  who  sunen- 
dered  her  to  Aphobns.  (Dem.  e,  OmC  i,  m.  863, 
Ac)  TE.  E.] 

TIMO'CREON  (TtfuHcp^),  of  Rhodea,  a  lyae 
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poet,  G«lebratad  for  tHe  Utter  and  paKiueiou  spirit 
of  hit  vaAn,  and  eBpecUlIf  for  hii  fttttcka  on 
Themittocki  ud  Simonidn.  From  fngmrata  of 
his  poetry,  which  are  preserred  by  Plutuch  (7V- 
vuM.  it  appeus  that  ba  wm  «  natira  of 
IdTinain  IUiodn,whenoa  ha  «a»  buiahed  on  the 
then  common  cfaa^  of  an  indinatton  towatdi  Persia 
(n^iuTfiAt)  ;  and  in  this  banishin«nt  he  was  left 
ne^ecud  b;  Themistode*.  who  had  fonnerljr  been 
bia  friend,  and  his  connection  hy  the  ties  of  hos- 
pitality. According  to  Plataith,  the  inAnence  of 
fnienistodes  wm  poaitiTely  employed  to  proctire  the 
banishment  of  Timocreon:  bnt  from  the  words  of 
the  poet  bimieir,  the  ofl^ce  teems  to  have 
amounted  only  to  his  neglecting  to  procure  Timo- 
creon^ recall  from  exile,  when  he  obtained  that 
fsToar  for  other  pditical  fugitives.  This  distinction 
Timocreon  ascribes  to  pecuniary  corruption  ;  aiid, 
in  another  pnsssRe  quoted  by  Plutarch  (iWrf.)  he 
inrinnates  that  Thsmistocles  was  not  free  from  the 
Euilt  of  the  nine  political  crime  for  whidi  he 
himself  was  suffering.  It  is  to  be  observed  that 
Timocreon  does  not  deny  the  charge  brought 
against  him,  but  he  even  admits  it,  unless  the 
words 

OuK  ipa  TifUKp4w  luiwot  fti  Kifiourw  Sputa 

an  to  bo  oonatrned  hypotheticallr.'  According  to 
die  Btateraeni  of  Thrasymachus  (a;>.  Ath.  x.  p.  416, 
a.)  be  was  at  one  time  living  at  the  Persian  court 
Plutarch  also  tells  us  that  after  the  exik-  of  The- 
mistociei,  Timocreon  attacked  him  still  more  vio- 
lently in  an  ode,  the  opening  lines  of  which  call  on 
the  Mutt  to  oonliBr  fiunc  npon  this  stiain  through- 
out Greece,  as  ia  fltUng  uid  Juat."  Hence  it 
follows  that  TiBioereon  waa  slifl  flourishing  after 
iLC  471. 

Tho  three  fragments  thus  referred  to  by  Plu- 
tarch constitute  &e  greater  part  of  the  extant  re- 
mains of  Timocreon  ;  and  hence  it  may  be  con- 
jectured that  poetry  was  not  the  business  of  his 
life,  bnt  only  the  occidental  fbnn  in  which  he 
uttered  the  ^olent  emotions  which  polidcal  mis- 
fortunes and  personal  wrongs  would  naturally  ex- 
cite in  a  man  of  great  vigour  of  mind  aa  well  as 
body.  For  that  such  was  his  constitation  of  body 
appears  from  the  fuct  that  he  was  an  athlete  in 
that  combination  of  the  contests  which  required  the 
greatest  strength,  namely  the  pentaUilon  (Ath.  x- 
p.  415,£).  Thrasymachus  (A  c  )  relates  a  specimen, 
which  was  exhibited  at  the  Persian  court,  of  Timo- 
crcim*b  prodigious  strength,  and  of  the  vcoacity  by 
which  he  suitained  it ;  and  hence,  as  well  as  from 
the  satyric  spirit  of  hit  poetry,  is  derived  the  point 
of  that  epigram  which,  according  to  Athenaeus 
(/,&),  was  inscribed  upon  his  Mmb: — 

noAXi  wifa*,  ml  MoXXk  koI  weAXi  xdv* 

If,  as  modem  sehohirs  gcnenilly  mfipoae^  this 
epigram  was  written  by  Simonides,  it  does  not 
nece«arity  follow  that  Timocreon  died  before  Si- 
monides ;  for  an  epitaph,  as  a  vchide  of  satire  on 
a  living  perton,  is  n  species  of  wit  of  which  we 
have  many  examples  In  the  history  of  poetry,  both 
ancient  and  modem.  For  the  fact  of  the  rivalry 
between  Simonides  and  TimooMn,  we  have  the 
testimony  of  IKo!>enw  Laertiiis  (it.  4G),  and  of 


TiMocRiras. 

Saidas ;  Mud  the  Greek  MtAelagj  eimtam  m 
epigram  by  Timocraon  (AmA.  FaL  ziiL  31), 

which  is  evidently  a  parody  on  the  fUlowug  epi- 
gram of  Simonidei  {AtilA  Pai.  ziii.  30), 

ulhf  'AAxftift^f  &fiSt  MoSo'd  fUH  jtoAAnr^^i. 

The  attacks  of  Timocreon  on  his  contnnpararin  . 
have  led  Suidaa,  or  the  writer  whom  br  toM^^n  | 
into  the  erroneous  statement,  that  he  was  a  cobj.  I 
poet  of  the  Uld  Comedy,  and  that  he  wrote  o'v-  ; 
dies  against  Themiatodas  and  KmoniAea  ;  althMist  ' 
iu  the  very  same  article  vra  have  another  accoa: : 
of  these  attacks,  evidently  frotn  a  better  soorcr.  ■ 
which  die  poem  against  Thcmistoclea  im  exftn-.} 
called  lyric  (^/iftcAoSi).    In  another  paaaage  «' 
Suidas  (f.  V.  aKiKtor),  he  is  made  an  epic  put  ; 
(^voiroiot) ;  a  mistake  borrowed  from  a  pasasce  n  ' 
the  iSbboOa  on  Aristophanes  (Bam.  1302),  *'htf. 
howerec,  the  emr  is  manifest,  «a  the  qnotaL-^ 
made  is  from  a  scolion  by  Timocreon  ;  and,  i. 
another  passage  of  the  Scialia  {Ackan.  632),  whm 
the  same  quotation  is  made,  and  of  which  iaitti 
the  former  passage  seems  to  be  meidya  tnuunipt, 
Timocreon  is  rightly  designated  fttKowntis.  Tbe 
quotadon  made  in  these  pasMges  cooaista  of  m 
lines  from  a  scolion  on  the  miachiefa  caused  U 
riches,  in  which  the  poet  uUers  the  wish  ~  Hai 
blind  Plutus  had  never  appeared  upon  earth,  DritbH 
upon  the  sea,  nor  on  the  mainland,  but  had  lui. 
Tartarus  and  Adteion  for  his  abode."    We  haf 
also  some  lines,  which  Hepbaestion  (p.  7 1 )  quotn. 
as  an  example  of  the  Ionic  a  Minore  IOmeter 
talectk  or  Timoavootic  metre,  frmn  the  canunmcr- 
ment  of  what  apppars  to  have  been  a  Srbari'i 
apologue,  namely 

vorl  rif  MVnp*  1^ 

whidi  an  also  lefetnd  to  by  Plato  (Oory.  pt  45^^ 
a.},  where  we  have  an  indication  of  the  populahn 
of  Timocreon^  poems  at  Athens,  altbot^  bwr 
writeis  condemned  the  monl  spirit  of  his  csmp.- 
sitions  (Aristeid.  vol  ii.  p.  S80,  Tipic^arrj) 
ToC  ff  pcerAfou  wpSy/ia  wmmiuv),  and  the  sober  jnd^ 
ment  of  modem  criddsm  b  that  he  gave  |maCi«f  s 
.high  degree  irf  talent,  wUdi  he  abused  throogh  want 
of  dnnctw  and  repose.  The  frmmeaia  alnadr 
referred  to  oomprise  all  bis  extant  remains,  exccfS 
a  single  pentameter,  quoted  by  Hephaaation  (|l  4) 
from  his  £^tiffninu,  and  two  rafsiencea,  whiA 
Dic^nianus  (Fro*/.  pp.l79,iaO,  ed.3chneidewin) 
makes  to  his  works.  There  is  also  a  cboros  in  tbr 
Wioft  of  Aristophanes  (1060,  foil.),  which,  the 
Sdioliast  uAh  ns,  on  the  utbority  of  Didymns.  ■• 
a  parody  on  an  ode  by  Timocieon.  ( Fabric.  BiU. 
Onue.  voL  iL  pp.  144,  159,  504,  voL  iv.  p.  498. 
vol.  viii.  p.  685 ;  BSckh,  Pnoewt.  AaL  LeeU.  Btnl. 
1833;  Bemfaardy,  GrmmlTin  d.  OriBck.  IM.  vd. ». 
pp.  542— £44  ;  Ulrici ;  Bode  ;  BRlnd^  A*^  vd. 
i.  p.  148 ;  Jacobs,  jIrAL  Oraec.  vol  i.  pL  80.  vd. 
xiil  p.  962  :  Scbneidewin,  DdecL  PoS*.  Gnm. 
pp.  427—431 ;  Bergk,  Poet  lyr.  Onec  pp.  807— 
810;  Clinton,  P.  ff.tdi  ii.t.a.  471).    [P.  S.] 

TIHO'CRITUS  (TiM<IsyiTef).  of  Aegin^  a 
Ivrie  poet,  who  is  mentioned  uwidattaUy  by  Kndar, 
a*  if  he  were  a  poet  oT-sone  dislntiioii^  but  of 
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whom  we  know  nothing  further.  (Pbd.  A^cnt  32, 
14.\  with  IMMon'*  Note).  IP.S.) 

TIMOLA'US(T<fiAii«»),liirt(>ricn}.  1.  A  Co- 
rinthian, who  WM  bribed  by  Timocrate*,  when  the 
latter  wai  Mnt  to  Greece  by  Tithnuatee  to  gain 
over  n  many  of  the  Oreeka  aa  he  could,  to  take 
the  side  of  the  Pereiana  ^ainat  AgeiUani.  We 
lirid  htm  soon  after  in  a  congreaa,  hold  at  Corinth, 
of  the  atatei  that  wtn  leagued  againat  ^arta,  A 
speech  of  hii  on  the  oecBsion  ia  reported  by  Xeno- 
ph«n.  (Xen./fii0M  iii.5.1  l,iv.  2.  {  11;  Pana.  iii. 

y.  §  a.) 

2.  A  Tbeban,  who  is  denounced  by  Dmoatbenei 
(</<!  Oar.  p.  241,  ed.  Rriake)  aa  a  taihor  to  his 
ffoiint^,  becaoao  he  took  the  Macedonian  aide. 
Polybioa  (zvii.  14,  9  4)  defimda  him  from  the 
chai^.  [CP.  M.] 

TIMOIA'US,  the  eon  of  Odenathua  and  Ze- 
iinbia,  the  brother  of  Herennianua,  Trebellios 
PoDio  gives  him  a  place  in  the  liat  of  the  thirty 
tvranta  [AdriolVk],  bat  haa  preaerred  no  parti- 
cuiarB  with  regard  to  his  )iistory,  except  that  he 
di'jplayed  extraordinary  zeal  in  the  study  of  l^atin 
literature.  (Trebell.  Poll.  Tr^.  Tirana,  xxvii. ; 
coinp.  Hbrbnnianuh  ;  Oosnatrvs  ;  Zmvo- 
HiA.)  fW.  R.] 

TIMOLA'US  (TtfitfAaaf),lit«uy.  1.  A  native 
of  CyKicna,  who  is  nwDtioned  as  one  of  the  diaciplea 
of  Plato. 

2.  A  Greek  writer,  a  native  of  Larissa,  and  a 
disciple  of  Anaximenea  of  Lampaaaix.  He  exnosed 
hia  ingensity  by  prodndng  an  Iliad,  in  whkh  aadi 
line  <»  Honur  was  followed  1^  one  of  his  own ; 

thus : — 

t)"  (9tro  Xpiffov  KtxoX^^*>'oi  ^lv*Ka  KoCpijt, 
ouKofti)^r  ^  litft'  *Axaio7t  li\yt'  fffqitc 

(Suidai,  t.v.\ Enalath.  Pratf.  m  Od.  p.  4.)  Comp. 
PiGRta.  [C.  P.  M.] 

TIMO'LEON  {TifioXi^v),  the  son  of  Tinio- 
demua  or  Timaenetna  and  Denwriate,  belonged  to 
one  of  the  nobleat  fiunilies  at  Corinth)  and  gained 
nt  an  early  nge  among  hia  feltow-dtiienB  a  reputa- 
tion for  ability  and  coutage.  Corinth  had  long 
exercised  great  influence  over  the  Greek  cities  in 
Sicily  as  the  metropolis  or  roothorxity  of  Synwnse. 
After  the  death  of  Dion,  the  most  terrible  dia- 
ordera  had  prevailed  thnmghout  Sicily,  and  several 
men  of  enterpriw  and  energy  had  aucceedcd  in 
making  themselvas  tyrant*  or  supreme  rulers  in 
various  placea.  .  Dionyaius  had  i^n  recovered  his 
power  in  Syntcuae.  Uicetas  had  established  him- 
self as  tyrant  at  Leontini,  and  Andnunochus, 
the  &ther  of  historian  Timaana,  at  Tanrome- 
ninm.  The  friends  of  Dion  had  taken  refuge 
either  with  Hicetas  or  Andronuchaa,  and  the  for- 
mer  was  making  war  against  Dionysios  under  the 
pretext  of  restoring  the  exiles,  but  in  reality  in 
hopes  of  making  himeelf  master  of  Syracuse. 
Meantime,  the  Carth^niana  prepared  to  take 
advantage  of  the  distiacied  condithm  of  Sidly ; 
and  the  fears  of  this  invasion,  as  well  as  the  hopes 
of  restoring  ttanqnillity  to  the  island,  led  many  of 
the  Sicilians,  and  among  them  the  Syracnsan  exiles, 
to  send  an  embassy  to  Corinth  to  implore  assist- 
ance  (a.  c  344).  The  Corin^iana  immediately 
resolved  to  comply  with  their  request,  and  the 
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unanimous  voice  of  the  people  aduted  Timoleini 
aa  the  person  moit  competent  to  take  the  command 
in  the  proposed  ezpedi^on.  Such  a  proposal  waa, 
in  itself^  most  acceptable  to  the  bold  and  enter- 
prising wirit  of  Timoleon ;  but  there  was  another 
raaaon  which  had  rendered  Corinth  an  unwelcome 
place  of  residence  to  him.  Hia  elder  brother  Ti- 
mophanes  had  commanded  the  Corinthian  troi^ 
in  a  war  against  Argos  with  gnat  success;  and 
subsequently  when  the  state  expected  another 
attack,  ho  had  the  command  of  four  hundred  mer^ 
cenaries  entrusted  to'  htm.  By  their  means,  and 
supported  by  a  powerful  party  in  the  state,  he 
resolved  to  obtain  the  supreme  power  in  Corinth, 
and  make  himself  lynmt  of  the  city.  His  brother 
Timoleon,  who  was  a  warm  lover  of  liberty,  dis- 
approved of  his  schemes,  and  endeavoared  by  ar- 
gument and  persuasion  to  turn  him  from  his  pur- 
pose, but  when  he  found  Timophanes  inflexible, 
he  resolved  to  kill  his  brother  rather  than  allow 
him  to  destroy  the  liberty  of  hia  state  The  man- 
ner of  Timophanea'  death  is  stated  differently  by 
the  ancient  writers.  Diodonia  says  that  Timoleoti 
slew  him  with  his  open  hand  openly  in  the  forum. 
Plutarch  relates  that  Timoleon  introduced  the  as- 
sassins into  his  brother's  house,  but  turned  his 
back  while  the  deed  was  done;  and  Coineliua 
Nepos  elates  that  Timoleon  was  not  avcn  present 
at  the  murder,  though  it  was  perpetrated  at  his 
desire.  (Diod.  xvL  65 ;  PIuL  nm.  4 ;  Com.  Nep. 
Urn.  1 ;  Ariatot.  Pd.  v.  5.  §  9.)  Plutarch  further 
rehtea  that  Timoiriianea  was  mnrdeced  twenty 
years  before  the  Sirilian  ambassadras  arrived  at 
Corinth,  daring  the  whole  of  which  time  Timoleon 
lived  in  solitude,  a  prey  to  sorrow  and  remorse ; 
but  as  Xenophon  in  bis  Greek  hiitory  makes  no 
mention  of  the  affiur,  which  he  would  hardly  have 
omitted,  if  it  occorred  in  b.  a  364,  we  may  follow 
in  piefinence  the  nanative  of  Diodoms,  who  n- 
hUaa  that  Timoleon  mnidoed  -  hia  brother  just 
before  the  arrival  of  the  Sicilian  amfaaasadora,  and 
that  at  the  very  moment  of  their  arrival  the  Co- 
rinthians had  not  come  to  any  decision  respecting 
Timoleon's  act,  soma  denouncing  it  as  a  wilfut 
murder  which  should  be  puniahod  according  to  the 
laws,  others  as  a  gtorioua  dead  of  patriotiam,  for 
which  he  ought  to  be  rewarded.  The  historian 
adda  that  the  Corinthian  senate  avoided  the  diffi- 
culty of  a  decision  by  appointing  him  to  the  com- 
mand of  the  Sicilian  expedition,  with  the  singular 
pravistoti,  that  if  he  conducted  himself  justly  in 
the  command,  they  would  regard  him  as  a  tyran- 
nicide, at>d  honour  him  accordingly;  but  if  other- 
wise, they  would  punish  him  as  a  fratricide. 

In  whatever  manner,  and  to  whatever  caust-s 
Timoleon  owed  bis  appointment,  his  extraordinarj' 
success  more  than  justified  the  confidence  which 
had  been  lepoied  m  him.  His  history  in  Plutardi 
reada  almost  like  a  nwtance ;  and  yet  tS  the  maui 
facta  of  the  nnrmtive,  confirmed  as  they  are  by 
Diodoms  and  other  authorities,  we  cannot  entertain 
any  reasonable  doubt.  Although  the  Corinthians 
had  readily  assented  to  the  requests  of  the  Srilians 
in  the  appointment  of  a  commander,  they  were  not 
piapazed  to  make  many  aacrificea  In  their  fitvour; 
and  accordingly  it  was  only  with  ten  triremes  and 
seven  hundred  mercenaries  that  Timoleon  sailed 
from  Corinth  to  repel  the  Carthaginians,  and  re- 
store order  to  the  Sicilian  cities.  It  was  not  with- 
out difficulty  that  Timoleon  could  even  reach  Sicily, 
HiMtas,  the  ^rant  of  Leontiui,  who  had 
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Bibly  joined  the  other  Gneka  in  stkiiig  utiatanee 
from  Corinth,  dreaded  the  anivRl  of  Timoleon,  and 
lind  therefore  entered  into  leciet  negotiation!  with 
Hanno^  the  Carthaginian  general,  who  had  mean- 
tima  arrived  in  BicUf.  Tm  intofereneo  of  Corinth 
with  Sicilian  aAdra  enild  not  be  [leasing  to  the  Car- 
thaginimia ;  and  Hanno  aoeerdinglj  eent  a  ■qnadron 
of  twenty  ihipe  to  the  coaat  of  Italy,  to  watch  the 
moTementa  of  Timoleon.  The  latter,  however, 
contrived  to  ontwtt  the  Carthaginian  commander 
at  Rfaegium,  and  cnaaed  over  in  nfety  to  Tauro- 
tneninn,  where  he  was  kindly  received  by  Aadro- 
maehu,  the  tynnt  of  the  phoe,  and  Inr  the  Syn- 
cuean  exile*.  Meanwhile,  Hicetai  had  been  pro- 
■eciiting  the  war  with  incceu  against  DionyNui. 
At  the  head  of  a  conriderable  foree  he  had  attacked 
SyncuK ;  and,  after  defeating  Dionytioe  in  a  de- 
ciiire  battle,  he  had  made  htnuelf  naeter  of  the 
whole  city,  with  the  excepUon  of  the  ieland  cita- 
del, where  he  kept  INonydoa  doady  besieged. 
Timoleon  nw  that  it  wu  necMsary  to  act  with 
promptitude ;  for  tiardly  any  of  the  Sicilian  Oreeks 
wuld  be  expected  to  join  him  till  be  had  won  their 
GonfideRce  and  coamanded  their  respect.  Accord- 
ingly, althongh  he  cnuU  eoUeet  only  twelve  hnn- 
drpd  men,  he  marched  at  once  to  Adrannm,  the 
different  parties  in  which  had  at  the  Mme  timo  im- 
plored his  usiatnnce  and  that  of  Hicetas.  The 
two  generals  reiiclied  the  town  almost  at  the  same 
time;  and  in  the  battle  which  immediately  ensued, 
Timolem  put  Uicetaa  to  flight,  althoogh  he  had 
neariy  five  timee  the'numbw  of  mm.  Timoleon 
followed  up  his  victory  by  marching  against  Syra- 
onse,  and  before  Hicetas  could  collect  his  troops, 
he  aneoeeded  in  obtaining  possession  of  two  quar- 
ters of  the  city,  Tyche  and  Epipobie.  SrmcuHe 
was  now  in  the  hands  of  the  three  contending  par- 
ties, Dionyiina  kee^np  the  isbuid  citadel,  Hicetas 
Neaptdis  and  Acfanidina,  and  Timoleon  the  two 
ether  quarters.  Such  was  the  state  of  nffiiin  to- 
wards the  end  of  &  c.  344.  The  ensuing  winter 
was  spent  in  negotiations  with  the  other  Greek 
cities  in  Sicily,  and  Timoleon'a  neent  success 
gained  for  bun  the  adhesion  «S  several  important 
places,  nnd  nmong  others  that  of  Catana,  of 
which  Mamercns  was  tyrant.  In  the  following 
spring  (b.c.  343)  Dionysius,  despairing  of  sncceta, 
surrendered  the  citadel  to  the  Corinuiian  leader, 
on  condition  of  his  bring  alloared  to  depart  in 
aafetf  to  Cuinth.  Hieetn,  finding  that  he  had 
to  contend  alone  with  Timtdeon,  first  attempted 
to  remove  his  rival  by  assasunation,  and,  after  the 
fitilore  of  this  attempt,  openly  had  recourse  to  the 
Carthaginians,  and  introduced  Mogo  with  his  fleet 
and  army  into  the  port  and  city  of  Syracuse. 
Hicetas  now  seemed  certain  of  success,  for  the 
Carthaginian  force  is  said  to  have  amounted  to 
60,000  men ;  but  Timoleon  did  not  despair,  and 
showed  himself  quite  equal  to  the  emergency.  He 
contrived  to  send  a  seasonable  supply  of  provisions 
from  Catnna  to  the  Corinthian  garrison  in  the 
citadel  at  Syracuse  ;  and  while  Mago  and  Hicetas 
marched  against  Catana  with  the  betit  part  of  their 
ttoopt,  Lmn,  the  commander  of  the  Corinthian 
gainsoti  at  Syracnic,  made  a  sudden  attack  upon 
Achiadina.  and  gained  this  important  qnortet  of 
the  city.  This  unexpected  success  raised  the  tus- 
pirions  of  Mago.  who,  fearftil  of  treacheiy,  resolved 
to  quit  the  island,  and  mi  led  away,  «ith  all  his 
forces,  to  Carthage.  Notwithstanaing  the  defec- 
tion ci  his  poweiAd  aUy,  Hicetas  itill  attempted  to 


retain  possession  of  the  part  of  SynMsaa  that  n 
still  in  bis  power,  but  he  was  unable  to  miat  tbi 
attadt  of  Timoleon,  and  was  abided  to  ■b-rrH' 
the  city,  and  return  to  Leontini. 

TimoIoMi  thoB  became  the  nndi^Nitsd  MMter  *l 
Syracnse.    Althongh  he  might  eaaily  inm  mafc 
himself  tyrant  of  the  dty,  be  reeolved  to  she* 
that  neither  he  nor  any  other  {oivate  petMn  ihsali 
become  the  irresponsible  ruler ;  and  thaaafoiie  mt 
of  his  first  acts  was  to  call  upon  tb*  people  to  dr- 
Btroy  the  citadd,  which  had  been  nr  eo  mn; 
years  the  seat  and  bnlwaik  of  the  powrr  of  tk 
tyrants.    His  next  care  was  to  repeqale  tbe  cih^, 
which  had  become  so  deserted  that  whole  atrera 
wen  left  without  inbaUtaata,  and  gieaa  gnv  ii 
tbe  maritet>plaoe  m  nflcient  queoti^  te  feed  tb 
bene^  He  saut  imbwilnn  to  Cornrth,  t»  inm 
persons  to  eoma  and  aettle  at  8ynatae,boI£i^s« 
to  them  as  an  indncenMit  a  diviajon  of  indL 
Corinth  cdlected  in  Greece  ten  thooaand  mlisiria 
who  sailed  to  Symcnae ;  and  sttdi  nmnben  fle^«J 
to  the  ci^  from  diflerent  porta  of  Italy  and  Sic^j. 
that  tbe  nnmber  of  new  inhalMtaiita  ■■niiiiiiil  is 
sixty  thousand.    Having  thna  onWectnd  ■  pspdr 
tion,  lie  proceeded  to  enact  law*  fiv  their  mvob- 
ment.  Of  the  details  of  these  ve  are  not  inliaul 
We  only  know  that  they  were  of  ■  denwcitfia: 
nature,  and  that  be  appointed  a  chief  magisliia 
to  be  elected  annually,  who  was  called  the  Am^ 
polmt  t4  the  Olympian  Zeos,  and  who  gne  im 
name  to  the  Synensan  year.  Thn  htHwiin  liih 
that  this  ofBca  eontnined  to  be  in  niinlriw  ia  U 
time,  that  is,  in  the  reign  of  Angustoa  (Died.  xri. 
70).    The  arrangement  of  the  iniemal  a&in  d 
SjrncuM  engaged  the  principal  atteataoB  of  T,- 
moleoR  for  the  next  two  or  three  jmn  ;  la 
during  that  time  he  did  not  n^lact  tbe  pm 
object  to  which  be  had  now  devoted  hie  bfe,  tk  | 
expulsion  of  the  tyrants  from  the  otiea.    He  ceo-  i 
pelled  Leptines,  who  was  tyrant  of  ApoHonia  md  ' 
Engyum,  to  surrender  his  power,  and  aent  )aa  < 
into  exile  at  Cmnntb.    He  was  not,  howetM,  m  , 
aneoesafnl  in  an  attack  npon  Leoatini  (Died,  xn  | 
79),  althou^  Philarch  raioeaenta  bim  as  feraa;  i 
Hicetas  to  deaooliah  bis  stroaighoUa,   ax.i  Sr  ' 
amoi^  the  Leon  tines  as  a  private  peraan  (Rk-  | 
24).   But  as  these  expeditions  did  not  faiiiY  k>  ] 
troops  mndi  booty,  and  it  was  neceaaary  to  iui 
both  employment  and  rewards  for  his  ■Mneaaritt. 
he  sent  tbe  latter  into  tbe  Cartba^iao  d«mua» 
in  Sicily,  where  they  reaped  a  neh  harvest,  mi 
compelled  many  citiea  to  desert  tbe  Oaitfa^ioim 
cause. 

The  Carthaginians  did  not  need  this  provocabH 
to  engage  in  war  against  Timoleon.  Tbe  rise  tl 
tt  new  power  at  Syncnse,  and  the  ouoa  ef  tk 
Sicilian  Greeks,  could  not  bat  enile  Jialmj 
nmong  the  Carthagininni.  They  had  been  so  ci- 
atperated  against  Magu  for  bis  cowardly  cnadK! 
in  tearing  Sicily,  that  they  would  Iwt«  txwiui 
him  if  he  had  not  put  an  end  to  hk  own  li£e ;  ts.i 
tliey  now  resolved  to  send  a  force  to  Sicily  sd£- 
ciently  powerful  to  subdue  the  whole  island.  Tlu 
formidable  armament  reached  Lilybaeam  ia  1.6 
339.  It  was  under  the  command  of  Hasdndd 
and  Hamilcar,  nnd  u  said  to  have  consislfd  <t 
70,000  foot  and  10,000  horse  and  WBr«bBiicl% 
with  a  fleet  of  200  ships  of  war,  and  1000  otkt 
vessels  carrybig  a  tcM  quaatitr  of  (WOTisioas  sad 
military  stores.  Sncb  an  overwndnii^  force  tnck 
the Giceki with eonMemationaaddim^y.  Sognat 
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wu  tliMC  alum  that  Timoleon,  acronling  to  Diodo* 
tin  (xfL  7S\  coatd  only  tndim  twelva  thmimmd 
men  to  nirdi  with  him  agaitnt  the  Canhaginiani, 
ioclnding  in  that  number  hii  inercenariea,  and 
even  of  them  one  thonuuid  deierted  him  on  the 
march.  Timoleon  hiutened  to  meet  the  enemy 
with  this  Hmll  force,  knowing  that  any  delay,  in 
the  divided  eondltion  in  which  the  Sicilian!  itill 
ivere,  mwkt  proro  fittnl  to  htm.  The  Carthaginian 
cominumn  were  equUy  ansioui  to  bring  mattera 
to  a  speedy  deriiion,  confident  of  victory  tram 
their  niperioT  ntimben.  The  Oreeke  found  the 
Carthaginiant  ■""■p^  on  one  tide  of  the  Cri- 
meaui  or  CrimiHin,  ft  Attn  which  flewa  into  the 
Hypea,  on  the  woth^wettttn  coMt  of  Sidlj'.  Ti- 
Dtoleon  drew  up  hn  troopo  on  the  brow  of  a  bill 
overlooking  the  Cnrthi^iinian  array,  who  were  on 
the  further  bank  of  the  river.  The  Carthaginian 
commanden,  impatient  for  the  victory,  began  to 
crow  the  river  ia  pceeence  <^  the  enemy.  This 
braunUe  dimnutance  determined  the  movnnenta 
of  TmKdMi.  A«  BOon  aa  the  Cartb^uiiah  army 
waa  divided  by  the  itream,  he  charged  then 
with  til  hie  fiotes.  The  Carthaginians  reusted 
bravely,  bat  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight  a  dreadfal 
■term  came  on,  attended  with  lightning,  hail,  and 
tain,  which  bmt  fdlt  in  the  facee  of  tin  Cartha- 
gtniuu.  Ui)ahletobeBripaBainattheetoim,aad 
to  hair  the  conmoide  of  thrir  offleere  anridit  the 
row  of  dio  thunder,  and  the  clattering  of  the  rain 
and  hiil  upon  their  arma,  the  Carthaginians  began 
to  retreat  and  make  for  the  river  ;  but  purmed  by 
the  Greeks,  their  retreat  soon  became  a  rout ;  a 
panic  tpiead  through  their  tanks ;  and  the  difllerent 
nations  of  which  the  vast  irmy  wu  compoied,  igno- 
rant of  one  another's  language,  and  maddened 
Itat,  Used  their  ewords  against  one  anodier,  each 
eager  to  gain  the  stream.  Numbers  were  killed, 
and  itin  more  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The 
vfetocy  wae  complete,  and  jwtly  mki  aa  one  of 
die  gteateit  ^uned  by  Oreeka  over  barbarlane.  It 
waa  fim^t  in  the  middle  of  summer,  b.  c.  339. 
The  booty  Vhieh  Timoleon  and  his  troops  gained 
was  prodigious ;  and  some  of  the  richest  of  the 
apcnle  he  sent  to  Corinth  and  other  cities  in  Greece, 
thns  diftiaing  the  glory  of  his  victory  thronghont 
the  Bother  country. 

The  victory  of  the  Crimesui  brought  Timdeon 
each  an  acceatkMi  of  power  and  influence,  that  he 
now  reaolTed  to  carry  Into  execution  his  project  of 
eipelling  all  tbe  tyrante  fhnn  Sicily.  Of  these, 
two  of  the  meet  powerful,  Hicetaa  of  Leontini,  and 
Mameicus  of  Catena,  had  recoone  to  the  Cartha- 
ginians for  assistance,  who  sent  Oisee  to  Sicily 
with  a  fleet  ef  seventy  ships  and  a  body  of  Greek 
mercenaries.  Although  Cisco  gained  a  few  suc- 
cesses at  first,  the  war  was  upon  the  whole  fiivour- 
aUe  to  Timoleon,  and  the  Carthaginiant  were 
therefore  glad  to  condude  a  treaty  with  the  latter 
in  B.C.  3S8,  by  which  the  river  Halycus  was  fixed 
as  the  boundary  of  the  Carthaginian  and  Greek 
dominions  In  Sicily.  It  was  daring  the  war  with 
Oisco  that  Hicetas  fell  into  the  hands  of  Timoleon. 
He  had  been  completely  defeated  by  Timoleon  at 
the  river  Damnriaa,  and  was  taken  prisoner  a 
few  diya  afkerwardt,  with  hit  son  Eiipolemu. 
Tbey  *aia  both  dain  by  Timoleon^  order.  His 
wife  and  daagbtert  were  carried  to  Syracuse ; 
whm  they  were  executed  by  command  of  the 
peo^  aa  a  tatisflKtion  to  the  manea  of  Dion, 
whose  wife  Ante  and  abter  Ariitomache  had  both 
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been  put  to  i^enth  by  Hicetaa.  This  is  one  of  the 
greatest  ataint  uptm  Timirfoon'a  chomcter,  aa  ho 
might  easily  have  saved  theae  uufortunate  women, 
if  he  had  chosen. 

After  the  denth  of  Hicetas.  and  the  treaty  bo- 
tween  the  Carthaginians  and  Tiniirieon,  Mamercut, 
being  unabtc  to  mniiitain  himself  in  Cuana,  fled  to 
Measana,  where  he  took  refuge  with  Hippon, 
tyrant  oF  that  city.  Tinurieon  quickly  followed, 
and  besieged  Mesnna  so  vigoroudy  by  aen  and 
land,  that  Hippon,  despairing  of  h<jding  out,  at- 
tempted to  eacape  by.  tea,  but  wat  taken  and  put 
to  death  in  the  public  theatre.  Afamerciu  now 
turrendered,  ttipnlating  only  for  a  public  trial 
befbre  the  Syracuane,  with  the  condition  that 
Timoleon  ^mild  not  appear  as  his  aocuaer.  '  But 
aa  eoon  as  he  waa  brought  iuto  the  aasembly  nt 
Syracuse,  the  people  refused  to  hear  him,  and 
unanimoualy  condemned  him  to  death. 

Thua  ahnoat  all  the  tyianu  wen  expelled  from 
the  Greek  dtiu  m  Kdly,  and  a  demomtical  form 
of  govecnmant  established  in  their  pUce.  Timo- 
leon, however,  was  in  reality  the  ruler  of  Sicily, 
for  all  the  states  consulted  him  on  every  matter  of 
importaiKe ;  and  the  wisdom  of  his  rule  is  at- 
tested by  the  flonrishlng  condition  of  the  island 
for  teveral  years  even  after  hia  death.  He  re- 
peopled  the  great  citiea  of  ^[rigentum  and  Ocia, 
which  had  been  hid  detolale  by  the  Carthaginiant, 
and  also  settled  colonies  in  other  cities.  He  did 
not,  however,  aasume  any  Ulle  or  office,  but  resided 
as  a  pri\-aia  dtiaen  among  the  Sytacusans,  to 
whom  he  left  the  administration  of  their  own 
affiurs.  Once,  when  his  puUlc  conduct  waa  at- 
tacked in  the  popular  aasembly  by  a  demagogue  of 
the  name  of  Demaenetua,  Timoleon  la  reported  to 
have  thanked  the  gods  for  answering  hia  piayer  that 
the  Syracusant  might  enjoy  freedom  of  speech  { 
and  when  Laphyatiut,  another  demagogue,  d»- 
nandadthatTimoMonahouldgjvetnretieatoanawcr 
an  indictment  that  wat  brought  egainat  him,  and 
aome  of  Timoleon'e  frienda  began  thereupon  to 
raiae  a  chunour,  Timoleon  himaett  restrained  them 
by  saying,  that  the  great  object  of  all  hit  toils  and 
exertions  had  been  to  make  the  law  the  same  for 
all  tlie  Syiacusana.  A  abort  time  before  bb  death 
Timoboa  bacama  completely  blind,  hat  the-  Sy- 
racnaan  people  notwithatanffing  continued  to  pay 
him  the  same  honour  aa  they  had  done  before,  and 
look  his  advice  on  all  difficult  coses.  Me  died,  ac- 
cording to  Diodorus,  in  B.  a  337,  in  the  eighth 
year  after  his  first  arrival  in  Sicily.  He  was  buried 
at  the  puldic  expense  in  the  market-place  at  Syt*- 
cnse,  where  hu  monnment  waa  anerwaida  aai^ 
RMinded  with  porticoes  and  a  gymnadum,  which 
naa  called  after  him  the  Titaoleonitium.  Annual 
garnet  were  also  instituted  in  his  honour.  Timo- 
leon certainly  deserves  to  be  n^garded  as  one  of 
the  greatest  men  of  Greece,  and  it  it  not  the 
slightest  eulogium  paid  to  him,  that  Hitford,  with 
all  hit  prejudices  against  the  destroyer  of  lils  fa- 
vourite tyrants,  is  able  to  detract  to  little  from 
the  Tirtuet  and  merits  of  Timoleon.  (Plutarch 
and  C-onieliuB  Nepos,  Li/e  ofTiwoleon ;  Uiod.  zvL 
65—90 ;  Pol^jraen.  v.  3.  §  8  ;  Hitford,  lliatory  of 
Oraooe,  t.  zxxiii.) 

TIMOMACHUS  (Ti^^x<»)<  Athenian, 
of  the  demuB  of  Acbanioe.  In  a,  c.  366,  ho  com* 
manded  a  body  of  Athenian  troops,  which,  in  con* 
junction  with  a  Laoedaemoniun  force,  had  been 
appointed  to  gnird  the  lathmat  of  Corinth  tgainat 
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tb«  Th«b(ui>.  But  they  neglected  to  occupy  tlio 
pminn  of  Oneium,  snd  Epaminondtu,  who  wiu 
pr^«ring  to  innde  Achaii,  pennaded  Peiiioa, 
the  Aj^Te  general,  to  MiEe  a  commanding  height 
of  the  WMintain,  The  Thebaas  were  tbua  enabled 
tn  make  their  way  through  the  lathmua  (Xen. 
flWt  vii.  i.  §  41  i  Diod.  xv.  75).  Towards  the 
end,  apparently,  of  B.  c.  36 1 ,  Timomochua  was  lent 
out  to  take  the  command  in  Thrace,  for  which  fae 
■raiH  to  hare  been  utterly  unfit,  and  he  fiuled  quite 
as  much  at  hut  aa  hit  immediate  predeceuora, 
Mmoii  and  Anloelea)  in  forwarding  the  Athenian 
iiiteresU  in  that  qunrtar.  Not  only  were  his  mi- 
litary acrangienunu  defective,  but,  according  to  the 
statement  of  Aet^inea,  it  was  through  his  culpable 
easiness  of  disposition  that  Hegeiander,  his  trea- 
surer (Tofilta),  was  enabled  to  appropriate  to  his 
own  use  no  less  than  80  minae  (more  than  300/.) 
of  the  public  money.  Timomachus  appears  to  have 
been  superseded  by  Cephisodotus  in  b.  c.  360,  and, 
on  his  return  to  Athens,  was  impeached  by  Apol- 
lodonu  (too  of  Patot  tbe  benkw),  who  hud  been 
one  of 'his  trienrdis.  He  was  cmdemned,  nnd, 
according  to  Demosthenes,  was  heavily  fined ;  but 
his  punishment  was  death,  if  we  may  beliefe  the 
statement  of  the  Scholiast  an  Aeachines  (Aesch. 
e.  Tim.  p.  8 ;  Schol.  ad  loc.;  Dem.  tU  FoIm.  Leg. 
p.  398,  pro  Phorm.  p.  960,  c  PUgtsL  pp.  1210,  &c; 
BahdMiti,  Kid  /fvk,  OkAr.,  Tbu.  of.^.  ^7,9). 
It  was  during  the  command  of  Timomachus  in 
Tbraoe  that  he  received  a  letter  from  Cotys,  who 
repudiated  in  it  all  the  promises  he  had  made  to 
t))e  Athenians  when  be  wanted  their  aid  against 
ihe  rebel  Miltocythea.  0em.  e.  Aritt.  p.  658.) 
[CoTVfl.  No.  2.]  [K.  E] 

TIMCmACHITS  <TW/»ax«)'  *  "rj  A'"'"- 
guishod  painter,  of  Bynntium.  He  lived  (if  the 
statement  of  Pliny,  as  contained  in  all  the  editiona, 
be  correct)  in  the  time  of  Julius  Caesar,  who  pur- 
chawd  two  of  his  pietnna,  the  Ajeue  and  Medta^ 
for  the  immenie  sum  of  «ghty  Attic  talents,  and 
dedicated  thom  in  Uie  temple  of  Venus  Oenitriz. 
(Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  88.  s.  39,  xxxv.  4.  s.  9,  11.  s.  40. 
$  30.)  In  the  last  of  these  passages,  Pliny  defines 
the  artist's  age  in  the  following  very  distinct  terms : 
—  **  Timomachus  Byaantius  Caetaru  Dictatorit 
oeAris  Ajaoem  et  Medeam  faaU.'''  But  here  on 
Important  and  difficult  qneetion  has  been  nised. 
In  Cicero's  well-known  ennmeration  of  the  master* 
piecea  of  OreciEUi  art,  which  were  to  be  seen  in 
various  cities  (ia  Verr.  iv.  60},  he  alludes  to  the 
Aji-T  and  iMedca  at  Cyxicus,  but  without  men- 
tioning the  painter's  name.  {Quid  Cyticaiot  [nr- 
6ifronitiii  nKTere  oe/Ze].  tU  JJacem,  aat  Medtam 
[am^mt}  ?)  Prom  tUs  pas«^  a  preaumptioii  is 
nised,  that  the  two  pictures  shoiUd  be  leibned  to  a 
period  much  eiirlier  than  the  time  of  Cnesar, 
namely  to  the  best  period  of  Grecian  art,  to  which 
most  of  the  othet  works,  in  connection  with  which 
they  are  mentioned,  are  known  to  have  belonged : 
at  all  events,  aa  the  manner  in  which  they  are  re- 
ferred to  by  Cicero  presupposes  their  being  nlready 
celebmted  throughout  the  Roman  empire,  it  is  not 
likely  that  they  could  have  been  painted  during 
the  life  of  Caesar,  and  it  is  of  course  impossible 
that  they  were  painted  during  his  dictatorship. 
But  then,  the  question  comes,  whetLer  these  were 
the  paintings  mentioned  by  Pliny,  and,  as  will 
preeently  be  seen,  celebrated  by  other  writers. 
The  first  impulse  of  any  reader  would  be  to  assume 
thiiiie  a  matter  of  conne ;  and  it  would  be  strange 


indeed  if,  while  two  such  picture*  aa  the  A,fu  ixA 
Mtdca,  celebrated  by  Ctcero.  existed  at  CynoM, 
two  others  on  the  aane  rabjecta  should  bsTc  been 
painted  by  Timnwuhni,  and  should  h»Te  licen  ad- 
mired as  we  know  they  were,  and  that  tfae  pictum 
of  Jjax  and  Afedea  should  be  simply  meniioiwd 
by  Pliny  as  well  known,  without  amy  di*tinctli« 
being  made  between  the  two  pairs  of  pictorea.  It 
ii  true  that,  frtHn  one  of  the  pasaagea  of  PUbi 
above  cited  (xzxv.  4.  a.  9),  Uie  infemice  ku  btcu 
drawn  that,  besides  the  Ajax  and  Medrn^  vkidk 
Caesar  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Veona,  tknc 
was  another  pair  of  pictures  brought  to  Rente,  bj 
Agrippa,  who  purchased  them  fnon  tlie  Cjxiaw 
at  a  great  price,  namely,  ao  Ajim  and  Fain ;  lot 
the  passage  is  extremely  difficult  to  andeiilab^ 
cleariy  ;  and,  even  taking  the  above  explanatnw. 
any  conclusion  drawn  &om  it  would  itpplf  only  is 
the  Ajax^  and  not  to  the  Afadea^  whidi  was  ct^- 
dently  the  more  celebrated  of  the  two.  On  ibe 
whole,  th(;n,  it  seems  most  probable  that  the  pt- 
tures  at  Cyncns,  mautioned  by  (Swao,  were  I^f 
very  pictures  of  Timomacliua,  wUeh  were  ^ 
chased  by  Julius  Caesar  ;  and  IherefoR  tbat  isr 
word  aetata  in  Pliny  must  either  be  zejccled,  " 
interpreted  with  a  consideiahle  latitnda.  la  cw- 
finnation  of  this  concluuon  anotlier  paaaage  ia  dtt^ 
from  Pliny  himself  {Le.%  41),  in  which  be  ess- 
memtes,  as  examplea  of  tba  last  «>nfi»>iehf^  pictaM 
of  the  greatest  painten,  which  wm  mm  ad^nl 
than  even  their  finished  works,  the  Metka  of  Ti- 
momachus, in  connection  with  die/rwof  Aristetdn, 
the  Tg»daridae  of  Nicomachoa,  and  the  Vemn  of 
Apelles  ;  whence  it  has  been  argued  that  Timooa- 
chuE  was  probably  cont^porary  with  tfae  othri 
great  painters  there  mentioned,  and  moreover  ibst 
it  is  incredible  that  Caesar  should  have  given  tbr 
luge  price  above  mentioned  for  two  pictures  of  a 
Uva^  artist,  especially  when  one  of  them  was  uo- 
finiabed.  Still,  any  positive  chnnological  condo- 
aion  bom  these  aigumenia  tm  only  be  receiied 
with  much  caution.  They  seem  to  prove  that 
Timomachus  flourished  not  later  than  the  eatlr 
part  of  the  first  century  B.  c  but  they  do  not  pnn- 
that  he  is  to  be  carried  back  to  the  Oiird  ceatatr. 
The  associations  of  works  and  namea,  in  the  fat- 
sages  of  Cicero  and  Pliuy,  have  respect  to  the  oidtf 
nf  excellence  and  not  to  that  of  time  ;  ud  it  nut: 
be  remembered  that  a  great  arUst  oH«i  obtains  z 
reputation  even  above  his  merits  duiing  his  lifp 
and  soon  after  his  death,  and  that  &shion,  as  wcU 
aa  &nie,  will  set  a  high  pecuniary  value  on  such  an 
artist's  works.  On  the  other  £and,  a  poaitive  ar- 
gument, to  prove  that  Nicomachus  lived  latrr 
than  the  time  of  that  flourishing  period  of  the  ut 
which  it  marked  by  the  name  of  Apelles.  may  be 
dtawn  from  the  absence  of  any  mention  of  him  bv 
Pliny  in  his  proper  chronological  order,  which  in- 
dicates the  absence  of  his  name  from  the  works  of 
the  Greek  authors  whom  Pliny  fbUowed,  and  that 
he  was  one  nf  those  recent  artis,ts  who  were  only 
known  to  Pliny  by  their  worits  which  he  bad  seen. 
Without  attempting  to  airive  at  any  noore  precise 
conclusion  with  regard  to  the  age  of  Timomachus 
we  proceed  to  state  what  is  known  of  his  works. 

(1.)  The  two  pictures  already  mentioned  wvrr 
the  most  celebrated  of  nil  bis  works,  nad  the 
Medea  appears  to  have  been  esteemed  his  maMer- 
piece.  It  is  referred  to,  in  terms  of  the  highest 
ptuiie,  in  several  passages  of  the  ancient  writers, 
from  which  we  kiiro  that  it  lepreaented  Medea 
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Metlitiiting  the  murder  of  her  children,  but  itill 
-heaitatinf!  between  the  impnlieBof  xeftoif^  for  het 
orni  wrong*  ind-of  pity  for  her  children.  A  genend 
notion  of  ^e  cotnpowUon  ia  probably  preserved  in 
n  painting  on  the  kudo  subject  found  at  Ponpeii 
( Mua.  Borb.  r.  33  ;  Pompeii,  vol.  iL  p.  190\  and 
the  type  o(  Medea  ia  seen  in  a  figure  found  at 
HcKulanenm  (AnHq.  di  ErooL  i  13  ;  Mut.  BoHk 
x.31)*andonaomegana.  (Lii^)ert,.Skqppbm. i. 93 ; 
Panofka,  AniiaLd.  /iut  L  p.  243  ;  MuUer,  ^nAoo^ 
r^.  Kmd,  §  208,  n.  i.)  A  minnla  deecription  of 
the  emotions  expreaaed  in  the  artiat's  Medea  ia 
given  in  the  following  epignms  from  th;  Greek 
Antbok^y.  (AhUl  Fbm.  ».  13&,  136,  p.  317  ; 
Bfonck,  ToL  iiL  p.  214*  ml.  iL  pi  174 ; 

Jacobs,  Anik.  PaL  Append.  voL  iL  p.  667.)  The 
first  ia  UMiymoaa :  — 

fiiv  yip  awivivatv      (f^wii,  ^  hMX»i*t 

The  other  is  ascribed  to  Antiphilus:  — ' 

T&v  iXoiw  M^SfMO'  Sr'  lypoi^  Ti/iOfufxw  X*(Pi 
Cd^V       r4Kyaa  iwrtntihkKOfiti'ay, 

Siv     fiAn  CIS  iffyiw  mv«,  vh  3*  *ts  t\to¥. 

ScCitpwer,     V  4h4v  l^ufiSt  irmrrpifrrmt. 

Then  is  a  annilar  epigram  by  Ausooias  (No.  129). 
Krom  these  deacriptimis  it  appears  that  the  giwtt 
art  of  Timomachas  cmsiated  in  the  expresuon  of 
that  conflict  of  emotions  which  precedes  the  perpe- 
tration of  some  drtodful  act,  and  in  exddng  in  the 
minds  of  the  spectators  the  corresponding  emotioua 
of  terror  and  pity,  which  are  the  end  aimed  at  by 
all  tragic  wdiiUtisns  ;  and,  at  the  some  time*  in 
nvmding  tllfl  Mcce«  of  horror,  by  le^iessnling,  not 
the  deed  itself,  but  only  the  conception  of  it  in  the 
mind,  Plutarch  mentions  the  painting  aa  an  ex- 
itmple  of  one  of  those  works  of  art,  in  which  un- 
natural deeds  {wp^tis  &r«iroi)  are  represented, 
and  which,  while  we  abhor  the  deed,  we  praise  on 
account  of  the  skill  ahown  in  repreaenting  it  in  a 
becoming  manner  f  H)r  t^i^v,  «i  ntjiifiytrai  wpocn- 
«6fTW3  t)>  6roK€ifttrov,  Plut.  de  AwL  Poti.  3,  p. 
18,  b.).  There  are  alao  two  other  epinanu  upon 
the  picture  in  tin  Graek  Anthology  (Jacoba,  I.  c 
Noa.  137,  IM),  from  the  fanut  of  which  we 
learn  that  it  was  painted  io  onouatic  ;  and,  (rom 
the  connection  in  winch  TiAioOMchna  ia  mendoned 
by  Pliny,  it  wonld  seem  that  thia  waa  the  cue 
with  all  his  woiks. 

(*2.)  Hb  Ajaa  resembled  his  Aledaa  in  the  con- 
flia  of  emotiona  which  it  expreaaed.  It  repre- 
aented  the  hero  in  hi*  madness,  nwditating' the  act 
of  suicide.  It  ia  described  by  PhiloatntuB  (  VU. 
ApoUon.  il  10),  in  an  epignm  in  the  Oieek  An- 
thology (Jaeobe,  a.  No.  83,  p^  648),  and  by  Ovid 
<7Wri.  iL  5-28}. 

[3.)  His  other  works  are  mentioned  by  Pliny 
in  the  following  words :  —  Timomachi  aequo  hiu- 
dantur  Oraaira,  Ipkyema  im  Tamrii,  Ucj/tUim  agi- 
litatis  exeidtator,  Cegaalio  inbiUmL,  PaUicUi,  quoa 
dictaroa  pinxit,  alteram  stantem.  alterum  sedentem  ; 
praecipnetamenarsei  favisso  in  (lorgone  visa  est." 
(Plin.  a.  X.  xj«v.  1  i.  s.  40.  §  30.)       [P.  S.J 


TIMON  (Tlumy).  ].  Tha  aon  of  Timorebus  of 
Phllas,a  philosopher  of  theaectof  tfaeSc8ptica,and 
a  celebrated  writer  of  the  species  of  satiric  poems 
called  Silli  (trUAoi),  flourished  in  the  reign  of 
Ptolemy  Pbilodelpbui,  about  b.c.  279,  and  on- 
wards. A  pretty  full  account  of  his  life  is  pre- 
served 1^  Diogenes  Laiirtiui,  fixun  the  first  bimk 
of  a  woik  on  ute  Silli  {i"  vp^ry  t£»  sis  reAt 
aik\avs  bwiun^tdriBii)  by  ApoUoni^  of  Nicaea ; 
and  aome  particulars  are  quoted  by  Diogenes  from 
Antigonns  of  Caryatus,  and  from  Sotian  (Diog. 
LaerLix.  c  12.  §§  109— llfi>  Being  left  an 
orphan  while  still  young,  he  was  at  first  a  dortuiet 
in  the  theatre,  but  he  abandoned  this  profession 
for  the  study  of  philosophy,  and,  having  removed 
to  Megara,  be  spent  soma  time  with  SUIpon,  and 
then  he  returned  home  and  married.  He  next  went 
to  Elia  with  his  wife,  and  heard  P}'TThon,  whose 
tenets  he  adopted,  ao  &r  at  least  as  his  restless 
geniua  and  tatirical  scepticism  permitted  him  to 
follow  any  master.  During  his  residence  at  Elii, 
he  had  children  bom  to  him,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
named  Xanthus,  he  instructed  in  the  art  of  me- 
dicine and  trained  in  his  philosophical  principles, 
ao  that  be  might  be  his  successor  and  repre- 
sentaUve  (xw  SiiUoxo*'  '*'oi'  KariXrwe ;  but 

these  wor^  may,  however,  mean  that  he  left  him 
heir  to  his  property).  Driven  again  from  Elis  by 
straitened  circumstances,  he  apent  aome  time  on 
the  Hellespont  and  th^  Propontis,  and  taught  at 
Chalcedon  as  a  sophist  with  such  success  that 
he  realised  a  fwtune.  He  then  removed  to 
Athena,  where  he  lived  until  his  death,  with  the 
exception  of  a  sluirt  reaidence  at  Thebes.  Among 
the  great  men,  with  whom  h«  became  personally 
acquainted  in  the  eonrse  of  his  tnvels,  which  pro- 
bably extended  more  widdy  abont  the  Aegean  and 
the  Levant  than  we  are  infonned,  were  the  kings 
Anb'gonus  and  Ptolemy  Fhiladelpbus.  He  is  said 
to  have  assisted  Alexander  Aetolus  and  Homerua 
in  the  conpositioQ  of  their  tn^edies,  and  to  have 
been  th«  .teacher  of  Aratos  (Suid.  a  v.  'Aparas). 
**  These  indications,**  says  Mr.  Clinton,  **  mark  his 
time.  He  might  have  heard  Stilpo  at  Megan 
twen^five  years  before  the  reign  of  Philadelphus  ** 
(FtuL  HeUen.  vol  iii.  s.  aa.  279,  272).  He  died 
at  the  age  of  almost  ninety.  Among  his  pupils 
were  Dioicurides  of  Cyprus,  Nicolochus  of  Rhodes, 
Eiiphianor  of  Seleuceia,  and  PraJ^Iua  of  the  Tread. 

Timon  appears  to  have  been  endowed  by  nature 
with  a  povverhil  and  active  mind,  and  with  that 
quick  perception  of  the  follies  of  men,  which  be- 
trays iu  poaaessor  into  a  qniit  of  nnivenal  distrust 
both  of  men  and  truths,  so  oa  to  make  him  a  sceptic 
in  philosophy  and  a  satirist  in  every  thing.  Ac- 
cording to  Dic^enes,  Timon  hod  that  physical 
defect,  which  some  have  fimcied  that  they  have 
found  often  accompanied  by  such  a  spirit  as  his, 
and  which  at  least  must  have  given  greater  force 
to  its  utterancea ;  he  was  •  one-eyed  man  ;  and 
he  used  oven  to  make  a  jest  of  hia  own  deCtct, 
calling  himself  Cydopa.  Some  other  exomplea  of 
his  bitter  sarcasms  are  recorded  by  Diogenes ;  ono 
of  which  ia  worth  qoting  as  a  maxim  in  criticism : 
being  asked  by  Aratus  how  to  obtain  thu  pure  text 
of  Homer,  he  replied,  If  wo  could  find  thn  old 
copies,  and  not  those  with  modem  emendations.** 
He  is  also  said  to  have  been  fond  of  retirement* 
and  of  gardening ;  but  DioKenes  introdiicca  thia 
statement  and  some  others  in  such  a  way  as  to 
suggeat  a  doubt  whether  they  ought  to  be  refetted 
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to  vat  Timon  or  to  Timon  the  nuutlmps,  or 

whetha  they  apply  equaUy  to  both. 

The  writiDgi  of  Timon  sre  raprennlMl  m  rery 
namniu.  According  to  Diogenea,  ia  the  order  o( 
»hoM  itateiBent  there  ^pesra  to  be  lome  confuiion, 
he  compOMd  Inr,  iral  rpay^las,  tol  varipmt, 
Spafwra  Kttfuiik  TpuCmrro,  rpayuei  H  i^'k- 
Kotira,  irtA\ovt  t<  koI  KiiwlSovt.  The  double  mtn- 
tioB  of  his  ttagediet  ruiea  :i  tiupicion  that  Dio- 

Sinei  may  have  combined  two  different  accounu  of 
ii  wriUiigi  in  thi>  erntence ;  but  pe^xpt  it  may 
be  ezphumd  by  nippoeing  tlM  worda  Tpayutii  Si 
ifAKoyra  to  be  inentad  nmply  in  order  to  pat  the 
number  of  hit  tngedies  lide  by  aide  with  that  of 
his  comediea.  Some  may  find  another  difflcnlty  in 
the  paaange.  on  account  of  the  great  aamber  and 
variety  of  the  poeUcid  works  aaeribed  lo  Timon ; 
but  this  ia  nothing  aurpriaing  in  a  writer  of  that 
age  of  nnivenal  imitative  litentni* ;  nor,  when 
the  early  theatrical  occupations  of  Timon  are  borne 
in  miudi  ia  U  at  all  aatonishing  that  hia  taate  for 
the  drama  ahould  hare  prompted  him  to  the  coin- 
poaition  of  lizty  tiagedies  wid  thirty  comedies, 
besides  Mtjric  dramas.  Om  thing,  however,  it 
is  important  to  observe.  The  eompoaition  of  tn- 
gediea  and  comediea  by  the  lame  author  ia  an 
almoit  certain  indication  that  hia  dramas  were 
intended  only  to  l>e  read,  and  not  to  be  acted.  No 
remains  of  his  dramas  hare  come  down  to  ua. 

Of  hia  epic  poema  we  know  very  little  ;  but  it 
may  be  presumed  that  they  wen  chiefly  ludicrous 
01  latiriol  poems  in  the  epic  form.  Pouibly  his 
Pylkon  (nMtwf),  which  contained  a  long  account 
(if  n  coaveriation  with  Pyrrhon,  during  a  journey 
to  Pytho,  may  be  referred  to  this  class ;  unless  it 
was  in  prose  (Diog.  ix.  64, 105;  Eusek  Pratp.  Bo. 
air,  p.  761,  a.).  It  appears  probable  that  his 
*A  fHTciTi A«tau  a-fpESfivyof  or  vpVlti.'wrov  was  n  sa- 
tirical poem  in  epic  verse  (Diog.  ix.  llfi  ;  Ath.  ix. 
p.  40G,  e.).  Whether  he  wrote  parodies  on  Homer 
or  whether  ha  merely  oecaatonaUy,  in  the  course  of 
his  writings,  parodied  passages  of  the  Homeric 
poems^  cannot  be  determined  with  cert^ty  from 
the  lines  hi  hia  extant  fingmentawhieh  are  eridnit 
parodies  of  Homers  sncb,  for  example,  as  the  tmh 
preserved  by  Dii^etMi, 

"Einr«T«  in/FHOi  tcot  voJiinrpiyfioyis  t<rrt  iro^urred, 

which  is  nn  obvious  parody  on  the  Homeric  invo- 
cation  (//.  ii.  484), 

The  most  celebrated  of  his  poems,  however,  were 
the  aatirio  compositiona  called  SUli  (o-lAAoi),  a  word 
of  somewhat  donbtfiii  etymology,  but  which  un- 
doubtedly describes  metrical  compositions,  of  a 
character  at  once  ludicroua  and  sarcastic  The 
invention  of  this  species  of  poetry  ia  ascribed  to 
XenophnneB  of  Colophon.  [XxNOPHANSfi-]  The 
of  Timon  were  in  three  books,  in  the  first  of 
which  he  spoke  in  hia  own  person,  and  the  other 
two  are  in  the  form  of  a  uiidogue  between  the 
author  and  Xenophanes  of  Colophon,  in  which 
Timon  proposed  queaUona,  to  which  Xenophanea 
replied  at  length.  The  subject  wsa  a  sarcastic 
account  of  the  tenets  of  all  philoaophers,  living  and 
d«&d  ;  an  unbounded  field  for  scepticism  and  satire. 
They  were  in  hexameter  verse,  and,  from  the  way 
in  which  they  an  mentioned  by  the  ancient  writen, 
M  wen  as  from  the  lew  fngmenta  of  them  which 
luve  ooBw  down  to  ua,  it  is  evident  that  they  were 
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very  admirable  prodnctions  of  their  kitid. 
Le.;  Aristodes  ap.  Eoseb.  Prarp,  £e.  ziv.  pt 
c.;  Soid.  $.va.  nAAofmi,  TUia^i  Atk.  pmmu: 
OelL  iii.  17.)  Commentaries  wen  wrtttaa  on  tb« 
SilU  by  Apoilonides  of  Nicaea,  aa  already  wn- 
tioned,  and  also  by  Sotion  of  Alexandria.  (Ail 
riii  p.  S36,  d.)  The  poem  entitled  *lrS«h^',  m 
elegiac  verse,  appeals  to  have  been  airoilar  in  lu 
subject  to  the  SaU  (DioK.  Latitt.  ix.  65).  DioKer.'ei 
also  mentions  Timon^  lofiCot  t  ix.  1 10),  bat  per- 
h^  the  wnd  ta  hue  weraly  noed  in  tbe  sense  of 
satirical  poems  in  general,  without  refiuvnes  to  ih* 
metre. 

He  also  wrote  in  proee,  to  theqtiantity,Diagnes 
tells  us,  of  twenty  thousand  linea,  Tboae  worla 
were  no  doubt  on  philosophical  snbjni  li,  bat  aB 
we  know  of  their  qiedfic  character  ia  oontained  m 
the  three  references  made  by  Dioesnea  to  TImb's 
works  ir*f>l  oio^fffwr,  vtpl  ^ifT^sws,  and  wmk 

The  fra^fmenta  of  his  poema  have  been  ctdlected 
by  H.  Stephanua,  in  hia  Poem  PkiUrnipiiea,  1573, 
tivo.  i  by  J.F.  Langeiirich,attbeend  ofhia  JtMsrvIa- 
(MMWS  ///.  ds  Timome  Sillogn^Jio^  Lips.  1 720, 1731, 
17*28,  4to, ;  by  Branch,  in  his  Annhelat  ^nri.  ii 
pp.  67,  foUL;  by  P.  A.  WSike,  in  hia  mon^nph 
De  6'ni«can(itt.S^ii,Vanav.l820,8va.;  and  by  F. 
Paul,  in  his  Z>(*m«i(io  (fa  ^iUu,  BeroL  1821,  Sva. 
(See  also  Creusef  and  Daub^  Shutiem,  voL  ri. 
pp.  302,  fblL;  Ant  Weland,  Dimrt  dm  pr^tcip. 
Parodianm  Homericanm  Scriptoribtm  \tf\mi 
Cfratmt.  pp.  50,  foil.  Ootting.  183S,  8vo.  ;  Fabric 
liOL  Graae.  vol  iii.  pp.  623—625  ;  Menag.  ad 
Diog.  la^rL  I.  e.  ;  Welcker,  dm  Gntd.  Tnvid. 
pp.  ISeii,  I36fi :  Bode,  Gnck.  d.  Helk*.  DM. 
vol.  ii.  pt,  L  pp.  345—347 :  Utrid,  voL  iL  p.  317: 
Clinton,  F.  H.  vol  iii.  p.  495). 

2.  TlHON  THB  MlBANTHROPI  {i  fUOlSSi^ptfiei) 

is  distinguished  from  Ttmoo  of  Phlius  by  INogcnes 
(ix.  ]  12),  but,  as  has  been  nmariied  above,  it  it 
not  clear  how  moch,  or  whether  any  part,  of  tb* 
infbimation  Diogenea  gives  respecting  Tinwa  is  u 
ha  nbmd  to  tUs  Timon  aitha  than  the  ibnocr. 
Then  was  a  aartMn  distant  rssemMatiee  hatween 
their  characters,  which  may  have  led  lo  a  cDofiuiaa 
of  the  one  with  the  other.  The  great  distinctions 
between  them  are,  that  Timon  the  minntfarope 
wrote  nothing,  and  that  he  lived  about  a  century 
and  a  half  earlier  than  Timon  of  Phlius,  namelr, 
at  thtt  time  of  the  Peloprnmesian  war.  Tiie  few 
particulars  that  are  known  of  Timon  tke  misaiiiknpe 
are  contained  in  the  passages  in  wtiich  he  is  aU 
tacked  by  Aristophatuu  (Xjaufc  809,  Ac,  Ar, 
1548)  and  the  other  comic  poeta  in  the  dialogue  of 
Lnciaa,  which  beara  hia  name  {Timtm^  c.  7),  and 
in  a  few  other  passages  of  the  ancient  writers 
(PluL  Anim.  70  ;  Tsets.  CItiL  vii.  373;  Suid. «.  r.) 
The  comic  poets  who  mention  him,  besides  Aiuto- 
phanea,  are  Phryntchua,  Plato,  and  Antiphanet. 
the  last  of  whom  made  him  the  subject  of  one  of 
his  comedies.  (See  Meineke,  /fjat.  Orit.  CW. 
Oraae.  pp.  837,  32&)  He  was  an  Athenian,  of 
the  demos  of  Colyttus,  and  his  fether^  name  was 
Echecrarides.  In  consequence  of  the  ingiatitnde 
he  experienced,  and  the  disappointments  ha  snC 
ered,  from  hia  eariy  friends  and  oompaniona,  he 
secluded  himself  entirely  from  the  w^d,  admit- 
ting no  one  to  hia  society  except  Akibiades,  in 
wboae  reckless  and  variable  dispoution  be  pnbahlj 
found  plenaure  in  trncing  and  studying  an  hn^  cf 
the  world  he  had  olauidoned ;  and  at  lut  be  it 
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•aid  to  have  died  in  consequence  of  refuting  to 
suffer  «  Mirfcran  to  coma  to  him  to  set  a  broken 
limb.  Hta  grave  ia  nid  to  lum  bean  planted  with 
Uioniat  and  the  SiUowiu  epitaph  upon  biro  ia  pre- 
■erved  in  the  Giedc  Anuholc^  (Bmnbk,  And.  vol. 
i.  p.  163 ;  Jacoba,  Amih.  Onmj.  vol.  i.  p.  86) :  — 

To6iioim  S*  *i  m wfctftff,  konoI  St  utacAs  iariJwur9i. 

Tin  few  detail!  recorded  of  hia  ecoantrieitiei  by 
the  aBlkora  abore  eitad  hiTa  bo  taliio  except  aa 
contributing  to  Uie  atndj  of  bia  whtde  ebancter, 
aa  one  tjrpe  of  the  diaeaied  hninan  mind,  a  aabject 
whidi  liaa  beyond  our  prewot  limita,  but  for  which 
tlie  reader  will  find  ani^  roateriala  in  comparing 
the  ancient  anthoiitiei  with  Shakspeare'i  Timou  of 
Aliau,  and  in  this  compariaon  Mr.  Knigbt^a  In- 
tndteUirg  NnUm  to  that  tragedy  will  be  foucd  to 
give  valuaUe  BMUlance.  [V.  S.] 

TIMON,  a  atataaiy,  of  whom  nothing  is  known 
beyond  the  mention  of  him  by  Pliny  a*  one  «tf 
thoee  wbo  made  aMetas  ct  iirmaio*  et  venaiont  ta~ 
eriSemlmm.    (Plin*  H-l^'  8.  a-  19.  § 

3^0^  [P.S.J 

TIM(yNAX  (T^uiraO,  wrote  3unXtad  and 
n<fl  XiuMr.  (ScboL  ml  ApaU.  Abrf.  lii.  123o, 
i».  328,  1217.) 

TIM0'NIDES(1Vwrt8iij},  occompuiied  Dion 
into  Sicily,  and  (ought  on  Ua  aide.  On  oim  occa- 
aion,  whan  Dkn  bad  been  woundad  whila  figbtit^ 
iiRaimt  the  meroenariea  of  Dkoyaiva,  and  waa 
nliligttl  to  retire  from  the  combat,  he  appi^ted 
Tiiiionidea  to  the  command  of  hia  trooM.  The 
history  of  Dion'k  wara  in  Sidly  waa  related  by 
Timnnides  in  lome  letters  to  the  philosopher  Spea- 
aippua,  whidi  ate  quoted  by  PInluch  and  Diagenes 
I<R&liuB.  (Phib  Dkm.  ce.  28,  80^  31,  35 1  iKflG. 
Labt.  iv.  8,  whm  TMmfMii  mwt  be  read  ui- 
atead  of  aifMRrlSiit ;  C.  MUUer,  Fmgm.  ffidoric 
f.'ntec  vol.  iL  p.  83,  Paris,  1848.)  The  Scholiast 
nn  TheMritus  (i.  63)  quotes  a  work  on  Sicily  by 
Simoiiidea,  where  Titnonidea  is  probably  likewiae 
the  comet  reading.  In  the  article  Sikonidbs 
(p.  836,  b)  an  error  haa  been  eonimittedt  which 
may  be  corrected  fnnn  the  preceding  account 

TIMO'PHANBS  (TiMW^t),  the  brother  of 
Tirooleon.  [Timulbon.] 

TIMO'STHENES  (T:itwr»4i^s),  the  Rhodiiui, 
waa  the  admiral  of  the  fleet  of  Ptolemy  Phila- 
delphus,  who  reigned  from  a.  a  28£  to  247.  He 
may  therefore  be  placed  about  b.  c  282.  He  wrote 
a  work  on  Harboura  (vc^  Ai^^yHf),  in  ten  books, 
which  was  copied  by  Eratosthenes,  and  which 
i«  frequently  cited  by  the  ancient  writers.  Strabo 
anya  (ix.  p.  421)  thai  Timosthenea  also  wrote 
pmtry.  (Marcian.  Heradeot  p.  63  ;  Stmk  ii.  92, 
ill.  p.  l-(0,  et  alibi ;  Harpodat.  s.  v.  If'  Upif ; 
Schol.  ad  T%eoer.  xiiL  22 ;  Staph.  Byx.  m.  m. 
*AyaBii,  'AfTcUif,  et  alibi ;  Vossina,  De  Hut,Oraee, 
pp.  147,  U»,  ed.  Weiteraionn;  Clinton,  FatL 
ileU.  vol.  iii.  p.  508.) 

TIMO'STKATUS  {Ti/(J<rr/wro*X  ^  comic  poet, 
of  unknown  time,  the  author  of  four  dnunBs, 
'Ann-ot,  TUh,  Ilt^amtnAlinf,  and  MoSenrtfnij, 
of  which  we  have  scarcely  any  reomanta,  beyond 
the  titles.  (Anttatt.  pp.  80.  12,81.  1,89.  2^9). 
1 ,  9tt.  4 ;  Phot  Le*.  f .  c.  &ripa.)  He  is  mentioned 
by  Photiua  among  the  poeU  quoted  by  Stobaeus 
(AiU.  Cod.  167,  p.  374)  i  but  no  references  to  him 
are  found  in  oar  pieaant  copiea  of  Slobaana.  It  ia 
pnbaUa  aho  that  tha  naase  of  apoat  &iuii9TfKTmy 
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whose  AqftovMirro*  is  quoted  by  Suidas  r. 
X(f^)  is  on  errw  for  Ti>t^0T/NiTot.  (Meiiwke, 
Frag.  Com,  Oraeo.  vol.  i.  pp.  499*  £00,  voL  iv. 
^695,396;  Editio  Minor,  p.  1184.)  'CP^ii.1 

TIMCrrUEUS  (TW0Mi),butoHeal.  I.  Fathet 
of  Conon,  the  famous  geneiaU    (Pans.  viii. 

2.  Son  of  Conon,  was  a  native  of  tho  dewus 
of  Anaphlyatus,  and,  aceordiag  to  a  probiibic  coic 
jectnre  of  Boeckh,  belonged  to  the  priestly  family 
of  the  Eamolpidae  {Con.  Inter.  398 ;  see  Reb- 
daatt,  YU.  IpL  (^labr.  Tim.  f.  43).  for  the  aUle- 
ment  of  Athenaeus  (xiiL  p.  677,  a),  that  his  mo- 
ther was  a  Thracuui  hetaeia,  there  ap{iear  to  be 
no  good  gronuds.  Inheriting  a  considerable  fnlune 
from  hia  &ther,  he  seems  in  hia  early  years  to 
have  indulged  in  the  disfday  of  it,  as  we  may 
gather  &om  an  allnaitm  in  the  Plutm  of  Ariato- 
phanea  (b.  c  868) ;  and  we  may  theicfbre  well 
brieve  the  sasertion,  that  it  waa  through  hia  inter- 
course with  Isociates  that  hia  miud  wai  directed 
to  higher  views  (Lya.  de  AritL  Bon,  p.  1 3d  ^  ArisU 
Pl^  180;  SchoL  adio&;  Dtm.  c  ApluiL.  i.  p.II).% 
0.  Aplub.  ds  K  p.  862  ;  Pseudo-Dem.  Ent.  p. 
1415).  In  B.  c.  378,  Tinotheos  was  made  genertii 
with  Chabriaa  and  Callistiatua,  and  it  is  poaailde 
that,  while  Chabtias  waa  occuped  in  Doeotia,  hia 
colleagues  commanded  the  8ee^  and  were  engaged 
in  bringing  over  Euboea  and  other  islands  to  tli« 
Athenian  confederacy  (Xea.  H^L  v.  4.  §  34  { 
Diod.  XT.  29^  80  i  PhiL  A  Ckr.  Alh.  8  \  Kebdanls, 
p.  37).  In  873,  llnotheiu  was  sent  with 
sixty  ships  to  eruiie  round  the  PeloponnesHs,  iu 
accordance  with  the  suggestion  of  the  Thebans,  tliot 
the  Spartans  might  thus  be  prevented  from  in- 
vading Boeotia.  Onhisvoyagehe  ravagedlioconiis 
and  then  proceeded  to  Corcyra,  which  he  broiigirt 
over  to  the  Athenian  alliance,  bobaving  after  his 
sooceia  with  great  modemtion.  This  conduct,  to- 
gether with  his  coodliatoty  dispoKtiao  and  man- 
ners, contributed  mainly  to  the  protperoaa  issue  of 
his  further  negotiations,  and  he  succeeded  in  gaiiw 
ing  the  alliance  of  the  Cephalleniana  and  Acama- 
niaus,  as  well  aa  Uiat  of  Aloetas  I.,  the  king  of 
Epims.  A  Spartan  fleet  under  Middochna  waa 
sent  out  against  him,  but  ba  defeated  H  off  Alyaia 
on  the  Acamanian  coast,  and,  being  etnngtbened 
abortly  after  by  a  reinforcement  &mn  Corma,  ha 
entirely  conunuidcdthesea,  though,  having  brooght 
with  him  only  thirteen  talents  bom  home,  he  was 
greatly  embarrassed  for  want  of  funds  (Xen.  UeU, 
V.  4.  6*2—66  ;  Dem.  e.  AHmL  p.  686  ;  Isocr. 
%*(A  'Ai^iS.  §  1 16 ;  Diod.  xv.  36  ;  Com.  N'ep.  Tm, 
2  i  Ael.  V.  H.  iiL  16 ;  Pseudo-Ariat.  Otam.  ii.  23  ; 
Polyaen.  iii.  10).  In  the  folkwing  year  pence  was 
eoBcludcd  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and  Time- 
theas  was  rec^led.  On  bis  way,  however,  be 
st4^ped  at  Zocyntiius,  and  fofcibly  restored  some 
denoGTBtie  exiles  wbo  bad  fled  to  him  for  lefitge  ; 
hereupon  the  oligarchical  party  in  the  island  com- 
plained to  Sparta,  and  the  failure  of  her  application 
to  Athena  for  redress  led  to  a  renewal  of  the  war 
(Xen.  HtU.  vL  3.  §§  2,  3 ;  Diod.  xv.  45).  In  b.  c. 
373,  he  waa  appointed  to  the  oamniaad  of  uxty 
ships  destined  to  act  a^nst  HHJtwr  vsin  Corey ra ; 
bnt  he  had  no  means  of  fully  manning  his  squid- 
ron,  and  he  waa  obliged  therefore  to  ouiu  about 
the  Aegean  tta  the  purpose  of  collocting  men  iiiwl 
money.  It  would  appear  to  have  been  iu  the 
course  of  this  croite  tb^  he  farmed  ou  intimacy 
with  Amyntas,  kin^oCMaeedtmia,  who  made  bin 
a  prcaent  of  a  quantity  dT  timber  fbr  ajiouse  Wludi 
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he  wu  building  in  th«  Pehaeeaa.  A  coiiiideiable 
time,  however,  wu  expended  in  these  preliminiiry 
opeistloDit  the  danger  of  louiig  Corcvm  wae  be- 
coming mora  ud  note  imminent,  und  Timothens, 
hAopi  MCOKd  bjr  Iphicntee  and  Callistnttns,  wm 
deposed  bom  hii  command,  and  recalled  to  Athena 
to  eliuid  hii  trial.  Tbie  came  on  in  the  niitiimn  of 
the  tame  year,  and  he  obtained  an  acquittal  princi- 
pally throagh  the  interrentioB  of  Jaaou  of  Phorae, 
and  Aloetaa,  king  of  Kpeirua,  who  bad  come  to 
Athens  to  intaivede  for  him.  In  the  ontion 
■gainst  him  written  for  ApoUodoma,  mi  <^  Pwion, 
«nd  ascribed  to  Demoethenes,  there  are  many 
statements  connected  with  the  circumstances  of 
Timothent  at  this  period,  which  we  must  of  course 
nnid  with  suspicion ;  bat  we  learn  from  it  cer- 
tainly that  be  waa  now  ledveed  to  peat  pecnniaiy 
embamssmenta,  having  probably  expended  his 
money  in  the  public  awvioe,  and  waa  even  com- 
pelled to  borrow  from  Pasion  wberewitiial  to  rp- 
ceire  his  distinguished  guests  above  mentioned 
(Xen.  HeU.  vi.  2.  §§  1 1—1 8  j  Died.  xv.  47 ;  Uem. 
e.  7SM.pp.  1189—1192,  &c;Com.  Nop.  Tim.  4). 
Id  the  following  year  (b.  c.  373)  be  entend  into 
the  service  of  Artaxerxes  II.,  king  of  Persin.  and 
went  to  command  i^nst  Nectanabis  I.  in  Egypt ; 
hat  of  his  operations  in  this  quarter  we  have  no 
record  (Dem.  c  7%n.  pp.  1191,  119-2,  1195).  It 
appears  to  have  been  about  b.  c  367  that  he  was 
not  faj  tin  Athenians  to  tHA  AriohaRz^kbr,  with 
an  injnncUwi,  however,  not  to  abet  him  in  any 
enterprise  ngainst  tke  king,  his  master  ;  and  ac- 
cordingly, when  he  found  that  he  was  in  open 
revolt  from  Artaxerxes,  he  refused  to  give  him 
any  assistance.  He  did  not,  however,  consider 
himself  precluded  from  besieging  Sanns,  which 
was  occupied  by  a  Persian  garrison  under  Cypro- 
themis,  and,  if  he  had  felt  any  scruplea,  the  re- 
script of  the  king,  so  favonrable  to  Thebes  at  the 
expense  of  Athens,  must  have  removed  them  [Pb- 
LoPiOAS ;  L»oN,  No.  6].  The  attadc  on  the 
island  wu  •acceasful,  and  at  the  and  of  eleven 
months  Smnos  wu  restMsd  to  the  Athenian  al- 
liance. Timolheua  then  sailed  northward,  and  took 
the  towns  of  Sestus  and  Crithote  on  the  Hel- 
lespont, acquisitions  which,  according  to  Isoctntea, 
first  directed  the  attention  of  the  AUienians  to  the 
recovery  of  the  whole  Cheraonesus.  If  we  may 
bdieve  Comclina  Nepos,  he  was  pkced  in  poe- 
lession  of  these  two  places  by  AriotNinanea,  at  a 
reward  for  his  services  to  him  ;  but  it  is  not  easy 
to  reconcile  this  statement  with  the  account  of 
Demosdienes,  as  given  above,  of  his  refusal  to  help 
the  rebel  satrap.  (Dem.  pro  Rkod.  Lib.  pp.  192, 
193  i  Isoci.  wtpi  'AmS.  $§  1 18,  Ac;  Com.  Nop. 
Tim.  1 ;  Pseudo-Ariat  Oec  ii.  23  ;  Polyaen.  iii. 
10.) 

These  succeasef,  coupled  probably  with  their 
jealousy  of  Iphicrates  as  the  son-in-lan*  of  Cotys, 
seem  to  have  munly  induced  the  Athenians  to 
appoint  Timotheus  instead  of  him  as  commander 
in  Macedonia  (b.c  364),  where  the  recovery  of 
Ampbipolia  was  the  great  object  of  their  winhes. 
In  the  interval  betwewi  the  recall  of  Iphicrates 
and  the  arrival  of  Timotheus,  the  Athenian  forces 
were  commanded  by  Caltisthenes.  whose  disnd- 
yantageoufl  tmty  with  Petdiccas  III.  of  Mace- 
donia contributed  perhaps  to  hamper  the  new 
^enentl,  when  ha  the  scene  of  action, 

Tlmotbena,  on  taking  the  command,  endeavoured 
to  Mcnm  the  •ervices  of  the  adventurer  Charide- 


mus,  but  the  huter  passed  over  to  tke  Bervicr 
Co^B,  in  ships  with  which  the  AthcniBiw  th^- 
selves  had  furnished  him ;  aitd  it  was  im>w  pedup 
that,  despairing  of  any  aftBtnri  aaault  ob  Am- 
phipolis,  Timotheus  turned        ami*  mguast  tk 
Olynthiana,  from  wbon,  with  the  heip  of  k  ic 
Perdiccns,  he  took  Potidaea  and  Torou*  ;  nad  k 
lowed  up  these  successes,  if  we  may  bdUve  I*- 
cmtes,  his  friend  and  panegyrist,  witn  the  taf/mr 
of  all  the  (%alcidian  towns.    It  wm  in  the 
year,  if  w«  adopt  the  chroiiologr  of  Diedacas.  tki: 
he  rejected  an  application  from  the  noUea  at  Hna- 
cleia  on  the  Euzine  to  aid  them  against  the  . 
and  in  the  same  year,  too,  ha  reIieT«d  Cyntu 
from  a  siege  in  which  it  waa  hard  weeaed,  pobip 
by  the  Pernan  ganisoo,  whidi  ua  dtjaeai  hai 
ejected,  perhaps,  according  to  a  conjeeCore  o(  Slit- 
ford,  by  the  atnuDOit  of  EpaminoDdaa,  whs  a 
the  time  waa  endeavouring  to  make  Tlwbes  a  nsnl 
power,  and  to  contest  with  Athena  the  aavcm^ 
of  the  sea.  The  chronirfogy,  however,  of  the  «pri- 
atiras  of  Timotbew  at  this  poiod  is  very  bdgr- 
tain ;  bat  on  thewbob  it  appaua  probable,  fciDo*- 
■ng  the  views  of  Rehdants,  in  pnfeKsiee  Id  thw 
of  Thiriwall,  that  his  campaign  in  the  ChetsoaeiH 
against  Cotys  was  subsequent  to  hia  attempt 
Amphipolis.  The  latter  turned  out  an  utter  bilair. 
the  enemy  having  collected  aminst  him  with  mm- 
bers  so  superior,  that  he  ibaad  it  neeeeoaiy  to  ban 
his  ships  on  the  Strynon,  aad  to  make  Ua  icueai 
by  land.    He  was  m«»  suceeuAil,  bowaw,  in  tbr 
war  with  Cotys.  who  waa  probably  aauatcd  by 
Byxantions  (a.  c  363?),  and  gathered  from  ku 
territory  boo^  to  the  value  of  1200  talents.  ( i>m. 
Otynth.  ii.  p.  22,  iii  p.  86 1  Sdul.  Aug.  ad  kc 
Dem.  c  Arvt.  m.  69S,  670  ;  Aeadi.  do  PaU.  Xm. 
p.  32 ;  leocr.  *-<fil  'AyrtS.  §119;  Deinareh.  c  /Jm. 
p.  91,  e.  PhUoeL  p.  110  ;  Died.  xv.  81 ;  Pieado- 
Arist.  Otc  Lc.\  Polyaen.  iii.  10;  Jsat.  xvi.  4; 
C.  Nep.  Tin.  1  ;  Mitford^  Grrece,        t.  p.  2i!0; 
Thiriwiilt's  Gttea^  vol  v.  pp.  189, 193,  206. 217. 
218;  Rehdants,  pp.  IS^&e.)    CCllAKitnMis : 
Clkarcrvs.] 

At  this  period  Thnotheus  wonid  probably  be  at 
the  height  of  his  glory  and  popularity,  not  ntir 
among  Uitt  Atheniaiu,  but  wi^  many  of  the  v^i 
Greekt,  a  popularity,  however,  not  unmixed  vmli 
envy,  if  we  may  believe  the  anecdote  related 
Aelian,  that  painter*  were  wont  to  repreaent  fain 
na  sleeping  in  his  tent,  while  Fortune,  alaadiq; 
over  his  head,  drew  cities  for  bim  into  a  net,  (Dms- 
e.  Lept.  pp.  482,  4B3  ;  Isoer.  A>).  ad  Mgt.  p.  4-26 : 
Pans.  i.  3  ;  Ael.  V.  H.  xiii.  43  ;  PhiU  Hjeg.  et  Im^ 
Jpoph.  Tim,  1.)  It  seMns  most  likely  also  that 
at  this  time,  about  b.  c.  360,  he  increased  bis  pc- 
litical  infloeneo  by  a  ncondliatiott  with  Iphicrates 
to  whose  son  Menesthens  he  gave  his  daughter  ii* 
marriage.  [Iphicratbs;  Mbnbsthbds.]  To 
the  suit  instituted  against  him  by  Apdlodanis.  tbe 
son  of  Pnsion,  for  sundry  sums  of  money  oll^^rd 
to  h.ave  been  borrowed  by  him  from  tbe  latter,  it  n 
not  possible  to  assign  any  exact  data  ;  bat  tfaerv  is 
no  period  at  which  it  can  bo  fixed  more  aatie- 
fitctorily  than  between  b.  c.  360  and  356.  Tbe 
otation,  written  for  the  plaintiff  on  this  oecasioa. 
and  ascribed  to  Demosthenes,  is  still  extanL  (Se« 
Rehdaoti,  195,  196.)  In  b.c  358,  when  tbe 
Thebans  had  sent  a  military  fince  over  to  Enboca, 
Timotheus,  by  an  energetic  appeal  and  lervid  cki- 
quence,  incited  Uie  Atbemans  to  nin  aa  aimnent 
for  tbe  purpoM  of  t^ieaiw  them  ttuae^  and  mnaf 
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their  own  intemta  m  the  nlimd.  (1)iod.  xvi.  7  i 
Dent.  i.  p.  11.  (te  CAem  f.  108,  a  ^jhM. 

p.  597  ;  Aesch.  0.  Cta.  p.  65.)  In  the  fullowing 
year  the  Social  War  laoke  ont ;  and  in  the  KCDno 
cnmpaign  of  it  (b.  c  356)  llmotbeas,  Iphiemtes, 
and  Menestheus  were  joined  with  Chare*  ai  com- 
manden  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  The  ciicuin stances 
which  followed  are  vanoudy  related.  According 
to  Diodonu,  Cham  vHinly  endearoored  to  induce 
his  colleaguea  to  mgmp  the  enenj  in  a  atorai,  and, 
on  their  refnnl,  wrote  (e  the  people,  accusing  them 
of  treachery.  The  noiotint  of  C.  Nepos  is  that 
Chares,  haying  risked  a  battle  in  spite  of  the 
weather,  was  defeated,  and,  in  order  to  acreen 
hinuel^  kid  the  blame  on  the  other  genemls  for 
not  rapBordng  btni.  Any  how  tbey  were  recalled, 
and  IpMcntes  and  Meneatbeas  were  bronght  to 
trial  first,  the  ^Hwecntion  being  conducted  by  Ari- 
•tophon  the  Aaenian.  They  were  acquitted  ;  but 
Timotbeni  wna  nevertbeleaa  afterwards  amigned, 
pnbiUy  in  B.  c.  364,  nnd  condemned  tQ  the  cmdi- 
ing  6ne  of  100  talents  (more  than  24,000/.).  From 
Deinarehns  we  learn  that  Uie  main  chargu  against 
him  was  the  having  received  bribes  from  the  Chians 
and  Rhodians,  and  tbe  truth  of  this,  if  we  follow 
the  common  reading  in  the  passage  (Dein.  c  Dem. 
p.  92),  he  himself  confessed.  Acoonling  to  Iso- 
crates,  hii  condemnation  was  caused  chiefly  by  his 
haughty  and  unbending  demeanonr,  and  by  his  re- 
fusal to  pay  court  to  the  people  and  the  popular 
orators.  Be  that  at  it  may,  he  was  nnable  to  pay 
the  fine,  and  withdrew  to  Chalcis  in  Euboea,  where 
he  died  shMtly  after.  The  Athenians  inbeequently 
remitted  nine-tenths  of  the  penalty,  and  lUlowed 
his  SOD  Cooon  to  expend  the  nanrindar  on  the 
repair  of  die  walla,  which  the  Gunou  Con  on  had 
restored.  (Isocr.  TItfA  'Am8.  §|  137,  &c. ;  Diod. 
xii.  21  (  C.  Nep.  Tim.  3, 4  ;  Deinarch.  a  PkUod. 
p.  no  ;  Ael.  r.  H.  iii.  47,  xiT.  3  ;  Perison.  ad 
.  ioc.) 

The  chancter  of  Timothens  was  marked  by 
mildness  and  amialnlity,  even  tbongh  we  should  set 
against  tl^  the  haughtiness  and  the  somewhat  pre- 
snmptuous  seltreliance  which  his  brilliant  successes 
seem  to  hare  produced  in  him.  Like  his  contem- 
poraries Chabrias  and  Chans,  ha  preferred  residing 
iitaud  when  he  oonldi — a  prefiuenoe  wbidi  may 
be  ascribed  at  least  as  much  to  the  faring  erils  of 
the  Athenian  democracy  as  to  tbe  Inxurions  pro- 
penutiei  which  haTe  been,  on  no  very  strong 
grounds,  imputed  to  him.  The  eloquence  and 
Imming  which  were  united  with  his  military  ta>- 
Icnis,  most  be  traced  in  a  great  meason  to  his  in- 
timate friendship  with  Isociates,  who  freqoaitljr 
attended  him  in  hi*  campaigns,  and  wrote  hb  de- 
spatches for  him.  As  a  general  he  possessed  some 
of  the  highest  qualities,  and  held  in  contempt  that 
fiery  rashnesi  which,  as  in  the  case  of  Chabrias, 
forgets  the  special  duties  of  the  commander  in  the 
mere  dashing  gidlantry  of  the  soldier.  (Ael.  K  //. 
ii.  10, 18 ;  AUi.  z.  p.  419,  c,  d.,  xii.  p.  A32,  b. ; 
Cic.  Tu$c  QuacA  t.  3&,  do  Oral.  iii.  34,  de  L 
32  ;  Nepi  OuAr.  3 ;  Flub  ShU.  6.  S^.  et  Imp. 
Apopi.  Tim.  2.) 

3.  Son  of  Clearchus,  the  tyrant  of  Heiactoa  on 
the  Euxine.  After  tbe  death  of  his  father  in  B.  a 
353,  be  succeeded  to  the  sovereignty,  under  tbe 
guardianship,  at  lirst,  of  his  uncle  Satyrus,  and 
held  tbe  rule  for  fif^a  years.  There  as  extant  a 
letter  addressed  tn  him  by  Isocrates,  in  which  the 
rhetorician  commends  him  for  his  good  qoalitieti 
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gives  him  some  very  common-place  ad  rice,  and  ro- 
eommands  to  his  notice  a  friend  of  hiii  named 
Antocntor,  tbe  bearer  of  the  •'pisUe.  (Diod.  zti 
36  ;  West,  ad  foe. ;  Memn.  ty,  Phci.  BiU.  224  j 
Isocr.  Ep,  ad  Tim.)  [Cl.8A]iCBUf).] 

4.  An  Athenian,  of  the  priestly  family  of  the 
Enmolpidae,  whom  Flolemy  Lagi  brought  over  to 
£g\'pt,  to  preside  over  and  interpret  religious  rilea 
and  ceremonies.  Ha  was  conatdted  \ry  the  king 
when,  in  conseqmnice  of  a  dream,  ha  was  eontem- 
phiting  the  faitrodnetion  of  the  fiwdgn  deity  Se- 
mpis.  (Tae.  HiU.  iv.  8S ;  PJuL  de  /§.  el  Onr. 
28.)  [E.  K.1 

TIMfyTHEUS  (TmuWmi)'  literary.  1.  An 
Athenian  comic  poet  of  the  Middle  Comedy,  of 
whose  plays  we  have  the  fullowing  titles,  Kvt«|»«r 
(Ath.  ri.  p.  243,  d  ;  Suid.),  tlwrttf,  napamntk- 
Ofltri,  and  McTaCaXAjf/Mvot  or  MeTa^p6fxfros, 
The  only  fragments  of  bis  dramas  extant  are  the 
three  lines  quoted  by  Athenneut  from  the  first  of 
tbe  above  playt,  and  three  other  lines,  without  the 
title  of  the  cmnedy  to  which  they  belong  (Append. 
/IotmL  SiCoA.  p.  23.  7,  ed.  Gaisford).  Three  of 
the  above  titles  are  identical  with  those  of  ^ye 
ascribed  to  other  poets  ;  namely,  there  is  a  llvKTrif 
by  Timodea,  n  TlapaKara&^ici}  by  Aristophon,  So- 
pater,  Sophilus,  and  Timostratus,  and  a  Hera* 
^pilMvos  by  Poteidippna.  The  KAiA«f,  which 
Uarless  adds  to  tbe  list  of  the  comedies  of  Timo- 
theus,  is  evidently  the  tide  of  a  work  6i  tbe  cele- 
brated dithyranlnc  poet  Timotbeusi  (Fabric  D^. 
Oraee.  v(d.  iL  p.  £05 ;  Meineke,  fViu:  Com.  Oraee. 
vol.  i.  p.  428,  vol.  iL  p.  589 ;  Editio  Minor,  n. 
798.) 

3.  The  celebrated  muucian  and  |H>et  of  the  later 
Athenian  dithynmh,  was  a  native  of  Miletnt. 
and  the  son  of  Thersander  (Steph.  Byt.  1.  r. 
MfAiTToi )  Marm.  Par.  Ep.  77  ;  Alex.  Aetol.  ap. 
Macrob.  &it  T.  22 ;  Suid.  s.  v.).  Suidas  calls  him 
a  son  of  Thersander,  *r  NeomyEui,  or  Pbilopolis  ; 
but,  as  Schmidt  observes,  when  Suidas  mentions 
several  names  for  a  person's  father,  the  first  is 
usually  the  one  which  he  has  obtained  from  the 
beat  aathorities ;  and  the  some  scholar  has  sug- 
gested that  the  name  Utoft-iaau  should  perhnps  be 
read  N«vioiiffov,  which  is  veiy  likely  to  be  the  in- 
vention of  a  conic  poet,  in  alhision  to  the  inno- 
vations-made by  Timotbens  I'n  mn«c.  '{Diatribe 
n  DilhyrmUr.  pp.  96,  97.) 

The  date  of  Timotheus  is  marked  by  the  an- 
cients with  tolenbit;  precision.  According  to  the 
I^|rian  marble,  he  died  in  n.  c.  357.  in  the  nine- 
tieth year  of  his  i^e,  which  would  place  his  birth 
in  B.  c.  446  ;  but  Suidas  (s.  v.)  mjt  that  he 
lived  ninety-seven  years.  Tbe  period  at  which  he 
flouruAed  is  described  by  Suidas  as  about  the 
timet  of  Euripides,  and  of  Philip  of  Macedtm  ; 
and  he  is  pUced  by  Diodorus  with  Philoxeniis, 
Teleitea,  and  Polyeidns,  at  01.  95,  B.  c.  398. 
(Diod.  xiv,  46).  The  absence  of  any  mention  of 
Timothetu  bj  Aristophanes  (unless  we  mpppae 
him  to  have  been  one  of  tbe  many  Timothei  who, 
as  the  Scholiftat  on  the  Plmtui,  v.  1 80,  tellK  us,  were 
attacked  by  the  poet)  it  a  proof  that  he  could 
have  attained  to  much  eminence  before  the  date 
mentioned  by  Diodorus  \  but  yet  it  must  have 
been  before  that  yenr  that  his  innovations  in  mu»ic 
began  lo  attraa  public  attention  :  for  we  have  the 
testimony  not  only  of  Suidas,  but  also  of  Plutardi 
(see  below)  to  the  &ct  of  his  commencing  bis  career 
dtxiflg  tbe  life-dmo  of  Euripides,  and  we  bare  alto 
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the  deci^vfl  evidence  of  the  celebrated  i«snge  from 
the  eomic  poet  Pherecmtei,  in  which  the  miuiciaDi 
of  the  dxy  are  Tiolently  attacked  aa  compten  of 
the  art  (Plut.  de  Mkl  SO.  p.  lUl,  Ci  Meineke, 
Frag.  Com.  Gnee.  »oL  ii.  pp.  826— WB).  It  u 
BTtdmt  that  thia  attack  was  aimed  principally 
at  TinMrtheos,  whom  the  penoni6cation  of  ^luic 
moidnii  bst  of  lAU  ai  having  inflicted  inor« 
numeroni  and  more  ieriouB  injuriea  upon  her  than 
either  of  hia  predeoeaaora,  Melanippdet,  Cinenai, 
or  Phrynie.  Tbtt  foUowiflg  are  the  Uom  reCBtrii« 
to  him: — 

TVtMen  ;  H.  KAi-iit  ra  ni#Uu  * 
narnd  fiM  npdrjciP'  eSret  &ra*TM  oO>  Ktytt 

i^apfOviovs  i>r«i<oAalovf  t'  ifotrlovf, 

Kdftwrmr  lu  Kartfiiffrma*  

irtBiwi  »tJWA.we  x<»J*m  8<Mtiifc 

Recpecting  the  detmh  of  his  life  we  have  very 
little  information.  He  b  aaUl  to  hw  ipent  tome 
time  at  the  Macedonian  court  j  and  refeioiee  will 
pi«aenUy  be  made  to  a  Yitit  which  he  paid  to 
Sparta.  He  appeara  to  have  formed  hit  musical 
style  chiefly  on  that  of  Phrynis,  who  was  also  a 
natite  of  Miletus,  and  OTet  whom  he  on  one  occa- 
sion sabed  a  victory.  He  was  at  fint  unfortunate 
In  hia  profeidond  eSbrtiL  Even  the  Atiieniani, 
fond  as  UU17  were  of  noveltv,  and  aeeuatomed  as 
they  were  to  the  modem  ityle  of  mnuc  introduced 
by  MeUnippidei,  Phrynis,  and  the  rest,  were 
offimded  at  the  still  bolder  innorations  of  Timo- 
theUs,  and  hissed  ofif  his  perfonnance.  Ou  this  oc- 
casion it  is  said  that  Euripides  encouraged  Timo- 
theui  bj  Uie  prediction  that  he  would  soon  have 
the  tbeaties  at  his  feet  (Phit.  An  mrni  lU  germtl. 
Itetpub.  28,  p.  795,  c,  d.).  Thie  ppediction  appears 
to  have  been  accomplished  in  the  vast  popularity 
which  Timotheus  afterwnrds  enjoyed.  Plutarth 
records  liil  exultation  at  his  victory  ever  Phrynis 
{De  M>  iptum  taudwuL  1,  p.  539,  h.  c.) ;  and  evm 
when,  on  one  occasion,  he  was  conquered  by  Phi- 
Iotas,  a  disciple  of  Holyidos,  be  could  console  him- 
•elf  with  the  rebuke  administered  to  the  boasting 
master  of  his  successful  competitor  by  tbe  witty 
9t^llonicu^  »ti  ainht  /lif  (i.  e.  Poljidns) 

iroict;  Ttftidtot  ii  nlfioiir,  (Ath.  viiL  p.  SS2, 
b. :  the  point  of  the  saying  is  in  die  deuWe  mewt- 
inK  of  Wfwui,  iota  and  miaiaal  itraUt,  and  is  un- 
traoslaieable  into  English.)  The  Ephesians  re- 
warded him,  for  his  dedicatory  hymn  to  Artemis, 
with  Uje  sum  of  a  thousand  pieces  of  gold  (Alex. 
AetoL  <^  MacroK  SaL  v.  22);  the  last  accom- 
pll^ment,  by  which  the  education  of  the  Arcadian 
youth  was  finished*  waa  learning  the  nomes  of 
Timotheus  and  Philoxenus  (Polyb.  iv.20j  Ath. 
ziv.  p.  636.  c.) :  and  there  is  still  extant  a  decree 
of  the  Cnossiaus,  probably  of  the  second  century 
B.  in  which  Timotheus  and  Po!y?dus  are  men- 
tioned with  the  highest  praise,  and  their  names 
HSMciMfld  wiUi  thow  of  Uie  ancient  Cretan  poets 
(see  PoLTlDua.  p.  467,  b.).  Timotheus  died  in 
MMedflnta,  according  to  Stephanns  of  Bjtantiuip 


*  The  meaning  of  this  epithet  doubtful.  See 
Schraidti  pp.  97,  98,  and  Lchts,  Quaewt  ^ie.  pp. 
20,21. 
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(/.  c),  who  hA  preserved  the  foUawiag  epkfb 
upm  him.    (Also  in  Jaceba,  AwSt.  PuU  Affb  Nob 

295,  vol.  ii.  p.  851.) 

Vlirrpa  HlAifret  riieru  VLabvmm  ■wodmoAw 
TifliStoV,  KiMpat  Sc{iiv  4*^XV. 

The  general  ehanetn-  of  the  music  of  Tianik  as. 
and  the  nature  of  hb  nuovations,  are  pretty  dvHr 
described  in  thefragmentof  PheieaalBBabova  qMte^ 
and  in  other  pass^et  of  the  andent  wrilen.  Ht 
delightel  in  Ae  meat  nliicU  mod  iotiieUa  farm 
of  mnaical  eapraasioB, "  wnfinga  like  lbs  pMages 
in  ant'htllt*'  (I^areer.  Lt.)i  he  used  iaatiwMtenu] 
music,  withont  a  tooI  aecoBpanimait,  to  b  gnaaa 
extent  than  any  previous  etnnpoeer  (ac  least  if 
ITlrici  is  right  in  hit  interpretction  of  the  wardi 
fiii^  iSatifo^  in  PbereciUes):  and.  in  dinci 
opposition  to  tba  andent  piaetiee,  be  ^efafied  the 
chromatic  to  the  other  jaisiu  of  mnatet  and  empleyed 
it  to  meh  an  extent,  aa  to  be     some  ceneideiied  iu 
inventor.  (Boeth. Mw.  L  l,p.  1372.  ed.  BanL) 
Bat  perhaps  the  most  important  of  bis  inaovstiem, 
ns  the  means  of  introducing  all  the  others,  was  bis 
addition  to  the  number  of  the  etringa  of  the  eHim. 
H«specting  the  preose  nature  of  that  additin  ihe 
ancient  writen  are  not  agreed  ;  bat  it  ia  moat  pnv 
bafale,  from  the  whole  evidence,  that  the  lyn  wf 
Timotheus  had  eleven  strings.    The  eight-«tru^ 
cithani,  formed  by  the  addition  of  the  chord  td  ibe 
octave  which  was  wanting  in  the  heptacberd  cf 
Terpander,  waa  used  in  the  time  of  Piadar  [Tu- 
PANnnn].    The  ninth  string  appears  to  Imtc  bree 
added  by  Phrynis  (PluL  ApofJUkiff.  Loam.  p.  ■>». 
c.).    There  were  already  ten  strings  to  the  ehkais 
in  the  time  of  Ion  of  Chios,  the  coniemporarr  ef 
Sophocles  ( leot  ^igr.  ap.  Euclid.  Iwtrvd.  Haritm. 
p.  19.  ed.  Mmbom.)  ;  aiid  the  cosijeetare  appon 
therefore  probable  that  the  trath  was  added  Ir 
Melaiiipptdes.    There  nmuns,  therefore,  oidy  il^ 
eleventti  string  to  be  ascribed  to  Timotfaeaa,  for  it 
is  most  probable  that  the  men^en  of  a  twrlre- 
stringed  lyre,  in  the  above  passage  of  Pbeiecrata, 
aooording  to  the  present  text,  arisea  ^jnm  sane 
tfror,  ■1^  ths  w«d  may  be  aubautnted  ior 

MSem  hi  the  hut  verae,  without  injaring  tbe 
metre.  The  poutive  testimonies  for  aacribk^  the 
eleventh  string  to  Timotheus,  nre  that  of  ^idas 
(«.  v.),  who,  however,  make*  him  the  inventor  of 
the  tenth  string  also,  which  the  teatiaMay  1^  lea 
proves  to  be  an  error ;  and  the  trsdition  that,  when 
Timothetis  viuted  Sparta,  and  entered  the  tnufttcal 
contest  at  the  Cameia,  one  of  the  Ephors  snetched 
away  hia  lyre,  and  cut  from  it  the  strings,  fotir  in 
number,  by  which  it  exceeded  the  aaven-atrinjrd 
lyre  of  Terpander.  and,  as  •  meBorial  of  this  paUic 
vindication  of  the  anciant  aim^ieity  of  Mnsic,  aad 
for  a  warning  to  fbture  innorators,  the  l«ecdae- 
monians  hung  up  the  mutihited  lyre  of  Ttmotben* 
in  their  Sciai.  (Paua.  iii.  13.  |  8;  PlnL  /wu. 
lAUxm.  17,  p.  238,  c,  AgU^  10  ;  Artemon.  ap.  Ath. 
xiv.  p.  63(i,  e.;  Cic  Le^.  ii.  15  ;  the  nmtmher  of 
the  additional  strings  is  <Haly  stated  in  the  first  of 
these  piisaaea,  but,  besides  the  ■gieanwnt  of  that 
number  wiu  Uie  oUiar  eYidence.it  mim  be  renem- 
b«red  that  PauMurias  actoally  saw  the  lyre  hangii^ 
in  the  Seiaa  nt  Sparta).  It  is  qiule  a  mistake  to 
argue,  in  the  spirit  of  a  pseudo-mtioiudistiG  criti- 
cism, against  the  truth  of  this  tradititm,  from  the 
fiwt  of  the  very  same  story  being  told  about  the 
nine-stringed  lyn  of  Phrynis  (Pint.  Agm,  10. 
ApopMk.  Laeom.  p.  22&^)  j  for  .the  ooufact 
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ascribed  to  tlie  Ephor  b  to  eluiMtabtle  «f  tfae 
eute  of  Spaitui  fedingi  with  nfennee  to  the 
ancirat  mauc,  that  we  may  eanly  believe  loch  an 
incident  to  have  occurred  fxery  time  that  the 
attempt  wu  made  to  violate  that  feeling ;  M  that 
the  two  fltoriee  rather  confinn  one  another ;  and, 
inonover,  thejr  an  mentioned  together,  as  two 
distinet  ewnta,  fcy  Plutarch  iAgl$,  \Oy.  The  tni- 
diUoR  is  alto  embodied,  with  other  partieulan  ot 
the  innovatioDi  of  Timotheiia,  in  the  alleged  decree 
of  the  Spartans,  premred  hj  Boethius  (de  Mum. 
I.  e.).  It  has  been,  however,  Tery  dearlj  prored, 
that  this  decree  is  the  forgery  of  a  gnunnrnrian  of 
an  nnknown  data.  (See  flspseialljr  MUller,  Dor. 
b.  ir.  c.  6.  §  3,  vol.  ii.  ppu  816 — S19,  ed.  Schnei- 
dewin).  Still  it  is  of  importance,  as  embodying 
what  the  gnunmarian,  who  forged  it,  had  collected 
from  the  ancient  writers  napecting  the  mntical 
innovations  of  Timothens.  Tlte  sabstance  oF  it  is 
nn  order  to  the  Ephors  te  censore  Timothens  the 
Milesian,  for  that  he  had  dishonoured  the  ancient 
DiOKc,  and  had  corrupted  the  ears  of  the  youth  by 
deserting  the  seTen-etringed  lyre,  and  introducing 
a  multiplidty  of  strings,  and  a  norelty  of  melodies, 
in  whicn  ignoble  and  diveiBified  stnins  took  the 
place  of  the  old  simple  and  inrtained  moTetnents, 
and  by  changing  the  ffonu  fmn  the  Enharmonic 
to  the  Chromatic  as  an  Antistrophic  Yariatinn,  and 
rIm  for  that,  when  invited  to  peribrm  at  the  festivat 
of  the  Elensinian  Demeter,  he  had  git«n  an  indecent 
rppresentation  of  the  myth,  and  had  improperly 
taught  the  yoath  the  travail  ofSeBiele;  and,buides 
this  cmwre,  be  waa  to  be  ordered  to  cut  away  the 
strinipi  of  his  lyre  which  exceeded  Mvan. 

Suidas  describeshis  style  in  general  terms 
as  a  softening  of  the  ancient  music  (ritv  ifx^"' 
^toiMTiK^i'  iwl  /iaAnn&T«po>'  fitn^yayti').  And 
Plutarch  mentions  him.with  Crexns  and  PhOoxenns, 
and  the  other  poets  of  that  age,  as  ^cfrat^tfot 
aal  ^A^muroi,  and  as  especially  addicted  to  the 
stvie  called  tOi'  ^\Mftnr»  tm  htfiMrudw  {da 
Aint.  )  2.  p.  1135,  d.). 

With  regard  to  the  subjects  of  his  compositions, 
and  the  manner  ia  which  he  mated  them,  we  have 
abuudoat  evidence  that  he  oven  wont  beyond  the 
other  mnrioans  the  period  in  the  liberties  which 
he  took  with  the  ancient  myths,  in  the  attempt  to 
make  his  music  imitative  as  well  as  expressive, 
and  in  the  confusion  of  the  different  subjects  and 
department  of  lyric  poetry ;  in  one  woid,  in  the 
application  of  that  ftUe  princi{de,  which  also  misled 
his  fnend  Euripides,  that  pleasure  is  the  end  of 
poetry.  Unfortunately  the  fragments  of  tlte  poems 
of  Timothens  and  the  other  musicians  of  the  period 
are  insuSicient  to  guide  us  to  a  full  knowledge  of 
their  style  ;  but  we  ean  judge  of  its  general  cha- 
incter  by  the  choral  parts  of  the  tragedies  of 
KuripidM,  and  by  the  deseription  of  PUto  (ife  Legg. 
iii.  p.  700, «.),  aided  by  the  ancient  testimonies,  and 
the  few  fiagments  collected  by  hiter  writers.  The 
subject  is  wdl,  though  biiefly,  treated  by  Mliller 
(Hiat.  of  IaL  ofAme.  Gntety  vol.  ii.  pp.  61,  62), 
who  remarks  that  in  the  late  dithyramb  "  there 
waa  no  nDity  of  tboaght ;  no  one  ton*  pervading 
the  whole  poem,  to  a*  to  preserve  in  the  minds  m 
the  heareis  a  consistent  train  of  fiMlings ;  no  subor- 
dination of  the  story  to  certain  ethinl  ideas  ;  no 
artificially  constructed  system  of  venes  reflated 
by  fixed  laws ;  but  n  loose  and  wanton  play  of 
lyrical  sentiments,  which  were  set  in  motion  by 
the  accidental  impahes  of  aama  nythkil  storr. 


and  tmk  now  one  direeUon,  now  another ;  pre- 
ferring,  however,  to  sdse  on  snd^  points  as  gavs 
room  f«  an  immediate  imitadbn  in  tones,  and 
adnutling  a  mode  of  description  which  luxuriated 
in  sensn^  charms."  And  a  little  above  (p.  60)— 
"  At  the  same  time  the  dithyramb  assumed  a  de- 
•eriptivit,  or,  na  ArirtMla  saya,  •  mhnetic  character 
(rttToCoAif).  The  natuml  phenomena  which  it 
described  were  imitated  by  means  of  tunes  and 
rhythms  and  the  pantomimic  gesticnlatiims  of  the 
acton  (as  in  the  antiquated  Hypotcheme)  ;  and 
diis  was  very  much  aided  by  a  powerful  instru- 
mental accompaniment,  which  Bonght  to  represent 
with  its  loud  full  tones  the  ragii^  elements,  the 
voices  of  wild  beasts,  nnd  other  sounds.  A  parasite 
wittily  observed  of  one  of  these  storm-dithynunhs 
of  Timotheus,  that  *  he  had  seen  greater  stoims 
than  those  which  Timothsoa  made  in  many  a  kettle 
of  bmling  water'  (Ath.  viiL  p.  888,  a.).**  A 
atfiking  example  nf  Uib  mimetie  and  senanoas  mode 
of  representation  is  fiuDished  by  the  dithyramb 
of  Timothens,  entitled  "  the  Travail  Soaele*' 
(Zt^^Ai)t  U{y),  which  is  censared  in  the  psendo- 
Lnced  lemonian  deem  ahready  quoted,  and  on  one 
panagfl  whidi  Stntimicns  is  said  to  have  asked, 
**  If  she  had  been  biinglm  forth  a  nechmic,  and 
not  a  god,  what  ant  oTflries  wovld  she  have 
uttered  P"  (Ath.  viii.  p.  8A2,  a.;  eompwDio  C%ry- 
sosL  OraL  77,  p.  426,  ed.  Reisket) 

The  language  of  Timo^ens  was  redundant  and 
luxuriant,  as  we  see  by  a  fragment  from  his 
Cj/doj)*,  preserved  by  Athenaans  (xi.  p.  465, 
d.).  or  the  boldness  of  his  nrtq^ofa  we  have 
R  qiecimen,  in  his  otDlog  a  shfdd  ffaXijc  'Apeoi, 
for  which  he  waa  attacked  by  the  comic  poet 
Antiphanes  (Ath.  x.  p.  433,  c),  and  which  Ari- 
stotle has  noticed  no  leu  than  three  timet  {Pott. 
xxi.  12,  Rka.  liL  4,  II).  There  ia  another  ex- 
mnple  of  his  bold  figures  in  a  fragment  of  Ana. 
xundrides  (Ath.  x.  p.  455,  V).  In  the  eelebnted 
passsge  of  Aristotle  respecting  the  ie^««entation 
of  Hctual  and  ideal  characters,  in  poetty  and  paint- 
ing {Poei.  2),  refaience  ii  made  to  "  the  Pertae 
and  Gfcb^  of  Timotheus  and  Philoxanna;'' 
but  nafintanBtdj  there  b  notlung  in  tba  present 
text  to  show  ^idi  «f  the  two  poala  Aristotle 
meant  to  represent  as  Ute  more  idou. 

Like  all  the  didiyramlde  poets  of  the  age,  Timo- 
thens composed  wuks  in  every  species  of  lyric 
poetry,  and  that  in  such  a  manner  as  to  confound 
the  distinctions  between  the  several  species, 
mingling  Threnea  with  Hymns,  Paaans  with  IK- 
thyrambt,  and  aven  performing  on  the  lyre  the 
music  intended  for  the  flute  (Plato^  da  Legg.  L  a); 
The  downing  step  in  this  process  appears  to  hava 
been  that  which  is  ascribed  to  Timothens  alone, 
namely,  the  giving  a  dithyrambic  tone  and  ex- 
pression to  the  Nomes,  which  seem  to  have  been 
hitherto  fnserved  almoct  In  their  original  fonn, 
and  the  adapting  dion  to  ba  aang  by  a  choms, 
instead  of  by  a  lingle  performer  (Pint.  tl»  Mm.  4, 
p.  1132,  d. ;  Clem.  Alex;  Strom,  i.  p.  365). 

The  account  which  has  now  been  g^ren  of  tko 
character  of  Timotheus  as  a  musician  and  a  peel 
molt  not  be  mbunderstood.  It  is  «ne  thing  to 
Judge  an  artist  by  pure  aeathetie  standards,  or  by 
a  c(»nparison  with  the  seme  simplicity  of  an  eariy 
stage  of  the  development  of  his  art ;  it  is  quite 
another  thing  to  form  a  genial  estimate  of  hu  cba- 
meter  with  reference  to  th«  pevailing  taste  «f  the 
times  in  whioh  he  Uved,  w  to  the  imprwriaa  he 
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wmM  pnlnblT  make  nil  the  mind  of  oar  own  i^. 
Then  wu  undoubWIy  great  powrr  and  bnuitjr 
in  the  oompoufibtu  ofTimotheUB,  and  if  they  could 
be  reUondt  even  u  men  writinga,  and  mnch 
mora  if  tlunr  coald  ba  reproduced  u  thej  wgre 
pvUicly  perfumed,  they  would  eertainly  excite  our 
•dmimtWDt  whatever  might  be  the  jodgment  of 
oJm  critidan.  The  few  fraginenta  which  bxTe 
come  down  to  lu  aiford  am|^  proof  of  thia.  Such 
a  line,  for  instance,  aa  that  with  which  he  led  off 
his  nome  entitled  Penae^ 

bean  vfaa  it  the  imfVeaa  of  the  true  poeL  (Paua. 
vui.  <0.  S  3 ;  Plut.  PMipoem.  II.) 

He  compoied,  according  to  Stephanui  of  Byxan- 
tinm  (L  e.),  eighteen  booka  of  dthaioedic  nomea, 
containing  eight  thoiwnd  venea,  and  vporrf/ua 
mbkir  yiAu,  noeording  to  the  cometion  of  Gnnio> 
Tina,  aUutf  Cmr  lAJMr,  and,  perimp*  too,  tot  vpap^ 
fua  we  ^ould  read  w^^jiua,  but  even  ao  the  mean- 
ing is  not  very  dear,  for  we  hare  no  aocount  of  any 
fiute-muaic  by  Timotbeus:  poaaibly  there  ia  lome 
confuaion  between  him  and  the  flute-playec  of  the 
same  name,  who  lived  in  the  time  of  Alexander 
the  QimL  8uidta  give*  a  much  fuller  account  of 
hia  worica,  and  aacribea  to  him  nineteen  Mnaical 
Nomea,  thirty-aix  Prooema,  eight  DiiuoeMM  (iut- 
Mcval!,  which  Mebieke  suppotea  to  mean  compo- 
aitiona  by  other  poeta,  which  Timotheua  recast  and 
adapted  to  hia  own  a^Ie  of  nuuie,  HiiL  OriL  Om. 
Oraee.  p.  83),  eighteen  IKthyrambe,  twenty-me 
HyDma,  aome  Enconiuma,  and  other  works  ;  and, 
batdes  thn  general  claaaificatioii  of  his  works, 
Saidaa  mentions  the  following  special  titlea, 
'ApTtfuSf  n^wcu  If  Nn^Xiof,  tiMfSoi,  Aatpnij. 
P»bidil7,inBtead  of  lUpocu  4  No^Aiof,  we  ought 
u  read  ntpamt,  NofoiAoi,  aa  two  dlMfnet  titlea,  tot 
tlie  No^iAm  ^Timodiena  is  quoted  by  Athoiaena 
(viiL  pi  338)  and  by  Evitathiua  (ad  Od.  v.  p.  1588). 
The  KittXmli,  which  appeara  to  have  been  ane  of 
the  moat  celetoated  of  his  Dithyramha,  haa  already 
been  referred  to.  The  fow  extant  fragments  of 
these  poems  are  coUeeted  by  Bergk,  PottM  Ijgnai 
Oratdt  pp.  860—868*  and  Kayaer,  Diabiba  m 
/)!i(ihraiHte«i,pp.96— 120.  (Fabric.  £iW.  GVaec. 
ToL  I  p.  747,  ToL  ii.  p.  325  ;  MUUer,  HiM.  o/LiL 
i/Anc  Gnaae,  toL  ii.  pp.  &9--62 ;  Ulrici,  Getch. 
d.  fldU».  DidUkwiMt,  rot.  il  pp.  604—610;  Bode, 
\iA.  ii.  i  Bemhardy,  GemA.  d.  GriadL  LUL  vol.  iL 
pp.  &51— 554  ;  Kayser,  /.  e. ;  Ciinbm,  FaM.  Hdlat. 
vol.  iL  a  m.  898,  867). 

3.  A  vary  distinguidied  flute-player  of  Thebes, 
concerning  whom  a  few  particulars  are  mentioned 
in  Lucian's  dialogue  Harmmidnt  in  which  Timo- 
theua is  intraduc^  as  discosrsing  to  hia  diaupta 
Hannoiudas  con  oiciunt  the  meaoa  of  ohtaiBingj 
aaeoeaa  in  hia  art  W«  leaiii'from  Saidaa  that 
Timotheua  flourished  under  Alennder  the  Great, 
on  whom  his  mnncmade  ao  powerful  an  impression 
that  once  in  the  midst  of  a  performance  by  Timo- 
theua, of  an  Orthtao  Nome- to  Athena,  he  started 
from  hit  seat,  and  seised  hia  arms.  (Said,  j:  ve. 
'AA4{aySpei,  'OpButciAirtiP,  Ttfi^oi.)  Wa  han 
a  suapieion,  notwithstanding  the  opinims  of  ttutoient 
scholara,  that  thia  Timotheua  hi*  been  invented, 
tknwg^  a  series  of  confusions,  oat  of  the  celebrated 
Milesian  musician  ;  bat  it  ia  impoadble  in  aneh  a 
work  aa  thia  to  discuaa  every  complicatad  qneatiMi 
cf  criticism  which  may  preaent  itaelf. 

4.  A  |d)ilos(9her,  follower  of  Patron  the  Epi- 


cumui,  is  mmUoned  by  Slnbo  among  tke  diM»  |' 
guided  natives  of  Sin^  (xii.  p.  £46  s  the  watds 
are  TttiiBtov  rhr  Ilar^Iwa). 

a.  Of  Athma,  the  author  of  a  biogr^phkal  w«L. 
from  which  Diagaiies  IjaSrtias  (iii.  5,  ir.  3,  v.  1, 
vii,  1)  qnotea  statameDta  lenecting  Plau^  Spca- 
iippua,  Aristotle^  and  Zano.  Nothing  is  kaowa  d 
his  age,  unless  these  references  be  auppoaed  u 
Ornish  any  guide  to  iL  Vossius  is  pnkaUy  rifki 
in  supposing  him  to  be  a  different  peraon  from  ifat 
Timotlieus  whose  'ApyoXtxi  and  the  cleraith  bosk 
of  whose  work  on  Riven  are  qiwtod  by  numRk 
(de  f1we.l9.  3),  and  also  dificmit  fioaa  tlw  wiuk 
to  whom  Ensts^ius  (ad  Diom.  Ptriep.  4S 1 )  nefen. 
(Vossius,  da  ffisL  Graec.  p.  &07,  ed.  Weatarmawx.! 

6.  A  mythological  writer,  from  whom  AtiwhsH 
(v.  5)  quotes  Kue  statements  nrapecting  ihr 
Phrygian  worship  of  the  mother  of  the  god^. 
( Voaaioa.  de  //ut  Graee.  p.  506,  ed.  WMtonmBn.; 

7.  Of  OaM,  on  emimnt  giamnurian,  id  ib*  time 
of  the  emperor  Anastasius,  whose  finsndsl  adn- 
outration  tie  said  to  have  attacked  in  a  ti^rdr 
entitled  Xpuaipyvpos,  of  which  no  frwgmrnta  ar« 
extaiiL  He  flourished  therefoie  at  the  end  of  thr 
fttth  century  of  our  era.  He  also  wrote  a  farm 
in  epic  verse,  and  in  four  books,  on  the  quaidrupnb 
of  India,  Arabia,  Egypt,  and  Idbym,  and  an  fucipi 
and  extraordinary  bitds  and  aerpenta.  (Snid.  «.r.; 

Tseti.  aa.  iv.  12a) 

8.  Biahop  of  Alexandria  towards  the  doe*  of 
the  fourth  century,  was  diatlngniibed  tor  hia  oppa- 
aitiim  to  Gregory  oS  Naiiauiifc  Be  snoeeedrd 
bit  brother  Peter  in  the  see  of  Alexandria  in  a.  il 
379,  and  was  preaent  at  the  second  general  oobkiI 
at  Constantino|^  in  tlie  year  381,  when  be  «m 
one  of  the  most  active  ngwits  in  Uie  attack  i^aa 
Gregory  of  Nasiaiaus,  which  caused  the  retire- 
ment of  that  gnat  and  good  nan,  and  in  the  ap- 
pomtmam  of  his  succesaor  Neelariaa.  He  died 
in  A.  D.  385.  He  wrote  a  work  on  the  livea  of  tW 
filthm  and  monka,  which  it  quoted  by  "nsmm  ■ 
(H.  E.  vL  25),  hut  is  now  h>tt.  (Care,  HitL  Ztf. 
t.  a.  380,  p.  274,  ed.  Basil. ;  Fabriciua,  BiU.  Gwe. 
voL  X.  pp.  138—293  ;  Clinton,  Fait.  Rom.  a.  «. 
8811 

Noticeo  oi  tome  other  eocleaiaBtieB  and  Cfariatiaa 
writwa  of  the  name  will  be  fouiA  in  Uic  wotks  of 
Cave,  Fabriciua,  and  Schrockh.  None  of  theaa 
teem  to  require  speciiio  mention,  except  a  chroAo- 
grapher,  who  it  quoted  by  0,  Cedienua  and  Jsi. 
Malala.  (See  Voaaius,  de  HuL  Graec  p.  507,  ed. 
Westermann.)  [P.  S.1 

TIMO'THKUS  {TinMm),  a  atataary  and 
sculptor,  whose  country  is  not  mentioned,  bnt  wbo  i 
evidently  hflonged  to  the  later  Attic  acbool  of 
the  tioM  of  ScoMS  and  PnxiteleB ;  for  he  was  one 
of  the  artiats  ww  axoeatad  the  haa-tdiefa  which 
adorned  the  ftieae  of  the  Uanaolenm,  ahont  Ol 
107,  B.  c.  853.  Tmrntheua'aculptured  the  aontk. 
em  side  of  the  friese,  the  other  three  tides  being 
wrought  by  Scopes,  Bryazia.and  Leochares.  (PUd. 
H.f^.  xxzvi.  5.  t.4.  §9;  Vitmv.vii.  PraaC  Sli; 
ScoPAS ;  DicL  vfAidia.  i.  m  itfama&aM.  ad  ed.) 
This  atatment  also  shows  the  aninasNa  of  Time-  ' 
thens  aa  an  artist ;  for  Pldiy  expiesaly  tdh  na  that 
it  was  an  undelenniaed  questioB,  whioh  of  the  Ibar 
arttsu  had  been  the  moat  awceeaafid  (teitfajaa  orr- 
(oni  MKMMf).  It  must,  howew.  W  raeotionMl, 
that  the  Greek  writers  on  the  Mauaoleom  were 
not  agreed  as  to  the  sluuv  of  Timotheua  in  iu 
exemtion,  aome  aacriluiig  to  Pmxitelea  that  aide  ef 
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tlic  (iies»  wliich  othen  uaigned  to  onr  artuL 
(VitniT.te.) 

The  Artamit  of  TimodMu  wm  cttsemfd  woctby 

to  be  placed  bj  the  »ie  of  the  Apollo  of  Scopoa 
and  the  Latona  of  Pmxitelei,  in  the  temple  which 
AuginttiB  erected  to  Apollo  on  the  Palatina  (Plin. 
iL  &  §  1 0 ;  the  linn  of  Pnpcniiw,  deeeribing  theae 
Btatues  «e  qwrted  imder  Scofai,  p.  7fi6,  U). 
The  head  of  tha  etttne,  howew,  «M  only  k 
restonttioD  by  AnlairiM  Svmdv.  (PUn.  L  c) 

Pauuoiu  (ii,  32.  I  3.  4)  nentioiu  Hmo* 
them  M  the  maker  of  a  statue  at  Troecen,  which 
the  Troexeniana  thenuelToa  belioTed  to  re|aewnt 
Uippoljtus,  but  which  he  conddered  to  be  the 
staiue  of  Aeclepiiu.  Pliny  alto  enumerates  Timo- 
theiu  among  ue  artists  who  made  atUeUa  tt  or- 
maiot  at  mtatorei  aacr^teamltxpit  {H,  If.  xxxir.  8. 
«.  19.  §  34).  There  is  no  gnrand  for  the  doubt 
rxpressed  by  Sillift  respecting  tha  identity  of  the 
Timotheus  referred  to  in  all  Uiese  pasa^ea  It  is 
quite  tme  that  the  artists  of  the  later  Attic  school 
of  icnlptun  wrought  chiefly  in  mariile ;  but  there 
M  ittfficieiit  evidence  that  they  also  practised  the 
art  of  casting  in  bronie.  [P.  S.] 

TIMO'XENUS  (TWiwj).  1.  The  com- 
mnnderof  the  troopsof  Scione,  attempted  to  betray 
Potidaea  to  the  Pernani  in  R  c;  480,  bat  his 
treachMy  waa  diacoreied.  (Herod,  viii.  128 ; 
Polyaen.  vii.  83.  $  I;  Aemaa  Tact.  PoNorvsf. 
p.  31.) 

2.  Sou  of  Timocrat«s,  was  one  of  the  com- 
mandera  of  the  Corinthian  fatee  sent  to  Acamania 
in  K.C.  431.  (Thnc.  il  88.) 

3.  The  Achaean,  was  general  of  ^e  Achaean 
League  in  b,c.  SS8,  in  whieb  ywr  ha  obtwned 
pooaeMiim  of  Algoa,  and  niecessfnUy  misted  the 
efforts  of  Cleomenes  to  recover  iL  Ig  &  c,  fJ2I  he 
was  again  general  of  the  League ;  but  in  conse- 
quence of  the  want  of  discipline  and  practice  among 
the  Achaean  troops,  be  was  unwilling  to  undertake 
the  oonmand  of  the  war  against  ue  Aetotians ; 
and  Bcotfdii^ly  a  few  days  hehn  the  expiration 
of  the  offies,  he  resigned  it  to  Aratus,  who  waa 
already  general  elecL  He  waa  a  candidate  for  the 
oftice  again  in  B.C.  218,  and  was  supported  by 
Aratus,  but  he  was  not  elected  inooDieqaeitceof  the 
influaice  of  Aprilea,  the  niniiler  of  Philip  V., 
who  wislwd  to  mortify  Antns.  He  was  howoTer 
fteneral  again  in  B.  a  216.  after  the  tanBinatkm  of 
the  Social  War.  (Polyb.  ii.  63,  it.  6.  7, 82,  108; 
Plat.  aeom.  20,  Arai.  38,  47.) 

T.  TINCA,  of  Placentia,  was  celebrated  fwt  his 
wit,  but  was  no  natch  fiwOnniuB.  (CicA«l.46.) 
LOHANiiift.  Na  1.] 

TINEIUS  CLEMENS,  consnl  under  Septi- 
niuB  Se-rerus,  a.  n.  195,  with  Scapula  Tertullua. 
(Dig.  27.  tit9.s.l;  Cod.  9.  tit  I.  s.  1.) 

TINEIUS  SACERDOS.    [Sacskooh.]  ' 

TIPH  Y8  (Ti<f>ia),  a  son  of  Agnius  or  of  Phorbas  ! 
and  Hynaine,  of  Sipfaae  or  Tiplue  in  Boeotia,  mn 
the  helmaman  of  tlu  ship  Aigo.   (ApoUon.  Rhod. 
i.  105|  Pans.  iz.  32.  i  8  i  Apolkid.  i.  9.  S  22  ; 
Ilygin.  Ft^  14  ;  Schol.  ad  ApolUM.Lc)    [L.  S.] 

TIRESIAS.  [TsiKBSMB.] 

TIRIBAZUS  or  TKEUBAZUS  (TipMt^os, 
TqplCs^or),  a  Pmian.liigh  in  the  fliToar  of  Arta- 
xerxes  IL  (Unemon),  and  when  he  waa  present, 
■o  Xenophoa  tells  us,  no  one  else  had  the  honour 
of  helping  the  aoreieign  to  mount  Kis  horse.  At 
the  time  of  the  retreat  of  the  10^000,  in  b.  a  401, 
Tiribotna  was  satrap  of  Western  Armnua,  and, 


TIRID.^US.  IIM 

when  the  Greeks  bad  reached  the  .tirer  Teldboa^ 
on  the  frontier  of  his  territory,  Iw  hhnself  nde  np 
to  their  camp  and  proposed  a  tmeet  on  conditioii 
that  both  parties  dionld  abstain  fironmeletting  each 
otb«,  the  Oradtt  takiiut  only  what  tkey  needed 
while  in  his  country.  The  toms  were  accepted, 
bat  Tiribasus  kept  watdiing  the  10,000  at  the 
distance  <tf  sereau  stadia  with  the  intent  of  aaaail- 
iag  them  in  a  ■MiaBtai&  jpais,  thnngli  which  thnr 
iiH^  neceaMwUy  by.  On  bearing  this,  the  main 
body  of  the  Greeks  hastened  to  leeure  the  pass, 
and,  having  moFeover  attadted  the  camp  of  Tiri- 
faasns,  put  the  faarbarians  to  flight,  and  captured 
the  tent  of  the  satrap  himself  (Xeii.  Am<dt.  ir.  4. 
§g  4—7,  16—21,  5.  §  1,  vil  8.  8  25  i  Diod.  zir. 
27.)  Tiribaius  succeeded  Tithmnstes  as  satrap  of 
Western  Asia,  and  in  thia  oBce  we  find  Mm  in 
a  c.  393,  when  Antalcidas  was  sent  to  negotiate, 
through  him,  a  peace  for  Sparta  with  the  Persian 
king.  The  satrap  was  convinced  by  Antalddss 
that  it  wai  aipedient  ba  Artaxenes  to  support 
the  Lacedaemonians,  and  he  aocordin^y  gave  them 
all  the  help  which  he  could  ventuni  to  furnish 
without  express  authority  from  his  master.  We 
do  not  know  the  cause  which  led  to  Tiribasus 
being  superseded  by  StruUiaa,  in  a  c  392 ;  but  by 
a  a  368  he  had  returned  to  bis  tatnwy.  He  then 
eo-opetated  cordially,  aa  belbte,  with  AntakUhts, 
perhi^is  aocompanied  Urn  to  the  Pmhui  conrt  te 
Buppwt  his  cause  there,  and,  having  suramoned,  on 
his  reUim,  a  ccmgreos  of  deputies  f^  Greek 
states,  he  protnidgated  in  the  king's  name  the 
famous  decree  which  laid  down  the  tenns  of  the 
peace  of  Antalddaa  (Xen.  HO.  iv.  8.  »  12, 
T.  1.  HS.  2&-81;  Diod.xiT.  Bft).  [Ahtau»- 
SAB ;  CoNON  t  Stbuthah.]  In  b.  c  386  be  waa 
appointed  to  command  the  Pmian  fieet  aninat 
Eragoraa,  the  land  forces  being  entrusted  to  Oron* 
tes.  Thej  defcsted  Evagoms,  and  formed  the  siege 
of  Salamis ;  but  TirifaosDs  was  impeached  by  Oron- 
tes,  and  waa  recalled  to  court  to  answer  for  his 
conduct,  B.  a  885.  Tbeaooonnlsofiriiatfi&wed, 
as  given  by  Diodms  and  Platareh,  it  Is  not  veiy 
easy  to  reconcile.  The  former  seems  to  intimate 
that  Tiribaios  was  detained  in  prison  until  the  re- 
turn of  Artaxerxes  from  his  expedition  gainst  the 
Caduaii ;  while  Plntaieh  tells  na  that  he  accmn- 
panied  the  king  in  hb  nwipajfpi,  and  did  good 
service  hf  exciting  mntoal  anqudon  agatnM  one 
another  in  the  two  Caduaian  kings,  and  so  in> 
dncing  them  separately  to  sue  for  peaee.  The  lan- 
guage of  Plotarch,  however,  implies  that  during 
the  ezpediliaa  in  question  Tinfaana  was  in  dis< 
gncf,  and  it  i^ears  therefore  that  his  trial  did 
sot  take  pbeevntO  the kiqg^ietnni.  Itcameon 
before  three  judges  of  the  hiriiest  repetation, 
whose  sense  of  impartiality  woslm  be  also  quiek- 
'  ened  by  the  recollection  that  some  of  tbeir  pre. 
!  decesson  had  been  recently  flayed  alive  for  an 
unjust  sentence,  and  that  the  judgment-seat  wm 
now  coveted  with,  their  skins.  Tiribaina  tti- 
nmphantly  dispoaed  of  the  charges  againat  him, 
and  waa  noooonbly  acquitted  with  the  full  appro- 
bation of  Artaxerxes,  in  oonsidention  not  only  of 
his  innocence  in  regard  to  the  special  chaigea,  but 
alse  of  the  great  services  be  had  rendered  to  hb 
roaster.  (Diod.  zv.  8—1 1  •  Wess.  ad  ioc  ;  PluL 
Aria*.  24.)  [EvAOonAS  ;  Gaos  ;  OnoNTnik] 
He  now  stood  higher  than  ever  in  the  rml  &voui:, 
and  received  a  woadse  of  the  hand  olAmestiia, 
the  Ung^  daqgnter.   Artazoiza^  however,  lirak« 
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bith  witlt  liim,  and  manied  the  Udj  himielf ;  and, 
the  nyal  word  hxving  been  aguu  )iledf[ed  to  him, 
und  nffun  hroken  in  Ui«  nmff  whj,  with  r*«pect  to 
AtMM,  the  yottngest  of  the  princeuea,  Tiribaxna 
win  bejond  meuuR  exatpented,  and  incited 
Dareioj,  die  eon  of  Artazerxei  and  hii  heiHlect, 
to  join  him  in  a  plot  against  the  king*i  life.  The 
detign  was  betrayed  lo  Artaxenet  by  an  e«nuch, 
.  and  the  conspiTaton,  when  iSiaf  oum  to  flncote 
their  purpose,  foond  tfaamselTet  foiled.  Tiribaaas 
oflirred  a  despeiatfl  tenitance  lo  the  guards  who 
endeaTotued  to  arrest  him,  and  was  slain  at  length 
bv  a  javelin  hurled  at  him  from  a  distanoa 
(Plat  Arbu.  27—39.)  [Aoasu,  No.  2; 
Daxbivs.]  [E.  E.] 

TIRIDATES  or  TERIDATES  {Ti»»Sc(ti,t), 
ft  ramnion  Eastern  same,  more  particalarly  among 
the  Partkians. 

1.  A  benntifal  eunuch,  at  whose  death  Arta- 
xerxes  was  inconsolable.  (Aetim,  V,  H.  iL  I.) 

2.  The  guardian  of  the  royal  tieasurea  at  Per- 
■epelis,  wrote  to  Alexander  to  iaiorm  him  that  the 
iiimitaiits  wished  to  vim  the  treasmea,  and  to 
beg  him  to  maidi  with  all  apead  to  the  city.  In 
consequence  of  this  information  Ttridates  wae  left 
by  Alexander  in  Uie  same  post  which  he  had  oc> 
cQ[»ed  under  Daretas.  He  was  afterwards  made 
satrap  of  the  Oedrosii  and  ArimAspi  by  Alex- 
ander. <CuTt.  T.  5,  6  i  Diod.  XTii.  69,  81.) 

3.  The  eeeond  king  of  Parthia.  [Ana^CBa  II.] 

4.  Om  of  the  royal  race  of  Uie  Arsacidae,  was 
proeluowd  king  ef  I^rthia  in  place  of  Phraates  IV. 
(Amces  XV.^  whose  crurities  had  produced  a 
rebellion  of  his  aubjecu  and  led  to  his  ezpalsion 
ftoK  his  kingdom.  Phiaatea,  howerar,  was  restored 
la  the  throne  ioob  afterwards,  and  Tiridales  fled 
for  refuge  to  Aagnstus,  who  refused  to  give  him 
up  to  Phiaatea.  This  happened  about  a  a  23. 
(Dion  Case.  li.  18.  liii.  83;  Juitin,  xliL  5  ;  Hor. 
Oinn.  L  26.)    [AiuiACU  XV.] 

&.  Probably  a  grandson  of  Piiinalea  IV.,  was  set 
np  by  Tiberias  in  a.  d.  35  as  a  ckimaBt  to  the 
I'arthian  thnme  in  opposition  t»  ArtdiaiHW  III. 
(Amces  XIX.)  The  history  of  hia  war  with 
Artabnniti  III.  and  of  his  short  leigB  is  related 
elsewhere.   [Akbacm  XIX.] 

6.  TiMDATSs  I.,  king  of  Armenia,  and  Inotber 
•f  Vol^eaea  1.  (Anaees  XXIII.X  king  of  Parthia. 
He  waa  Hide  kiag  of  Armenia  by  his  brother,  but 
was  driTen  a«t  of  the  kingdom  by  Corbttio,  the 
Roman  general,  and  finally  received  the  Armenian 
rxown  from  Nero  at  Rome  in  a.  d.  03,  as  is  more 
Ailly  rehtted  in  the  life  of  Vidogeees  I.  [Arsacss 
XXIII.] 

7.  TiMDATBS  11.,  kii^  of  Annenia,  was  the 
•on  ef  the  Amniiaii  king  Vologcaes.  He  waa  in 
the  power  of  the  Romans,  from  whom  he  escmd, 
and  fled  for  refuge  to  VologesesV.(ArBacea  XXX.), 
king  of  Parthia.  The  Parthians,  however,  sur- 
rendered him  to  Caracalla,  when  Uie  latter  de- 
manded him  in  A.  D.2I5,  and  backed  his  demand 
with  an  amy.  Tiridates  mutt,  however,  have 
i^aiii  escaped  from  captivitj*  for  we  find  him  at  a 
falter  time  on  the  Armenian  thimte.  Mncriiius;, 
who  was  nnwiUing  to  prosecute  the  war  agninst 
him,  which  had  been  commenced  by  Carandta, 
eondoded  a  peace  with  him,  Mid  sent  him  the 
diadem.  (Dion  Cass.  lxxTii.i9,  31,  Ixzviii.  37, 
with  die  notes  of  Rdmana.) 

8.  TiiuDATis  III.,  king  of  Armenia,  die  em 
•rctnooea.  Hfc  fcther  was  aasasdaated  by  the 
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emissaries  of  Sapor  I.,  king  of  Pentia,  wha  mad* 
Armenia  a  province  of  the  Persian  napirs;  » 
placed  a  cerutn  Artavasdes  on  the  ihnate,  aWi 
A.  D.  256.  Tiridales,  who  waa  thra  an  ia&at,  mu. 
saved  by  the  fidelity  of  a  aerrant  and  carried  u 
the  Roimms,  by  whom  he  waa  edtieftted  with  jtmi 
care.  (Moses  Choren.  ii.  71,  73,  74.*)  Aiia 
ho  had  lived  ander  the  protectien  of  the  Rswn 
cmpmna  for  neaily  diir^r  jemai  be  waa  w  itm  r 
to  the  throne  of  hia  aneertDca  at  the  maimi  an 
ment  of  the  reign  of  DbcletiBii.  Althoagh  Tw 
dates  dispUyed  the  gioateat  oaorgT'  and  caonec 
he  waa  unable  long  to  retun  pnasfeainii  of  his  kinr- 
dom  against  the  overwhehniiU{  powe!r  of  the  Perns 
monarchy.  Ho  waa  expelled  from  Armenia  be 
Nanea,  and  waa  obligod  to  take  nrfage  a  anseli 
time  at  the  eoort  of  the  Roman  ernpnan.  Ttei 
led  to  A  war  between  Rome  and  P«raiB,  in  wbio 
Narses  waa  coMpleteiy  defeated  and  obl^ed  b 
submit  to  a  humiuating  peace,  a.  O.  298.  Oor  a 
the  conditions  of  this  peace  waa  the  reatoeatMi  W 
Tiridates  to  the  Annenian  Ihrooe.  [SAMtawianw 
p.  717.  a.]   (Moses  Chorea,  libi  iL) 

U.  TIRO,  a  centnrion,  expelled  finRa  tW  antr 
by  Caeiar,  a c.  47.    (Hirt  54.) 

TIRO,  API'NIUS,  a  man  of  iraetoeian  tank, 
placed  himself  at  the  head  of  the  fleet  what  ii 
revolted  from  Vitellius  to  Vespaaian  in  a.  n.  Vs 
but  by  the  severe  contribationa  which  he  levied  a 
the  munidina  ho  did  more  hann  than  goad  lo  tk 
canse  of  Vespasian.    (Tac.  HvA.  iiL  57,  7&) 

TIRO,  CAELE'STRIUS,  an  iatiniate  fncu 
of  the  yotmger  Pliny,  They  had  served  tegeihw 
as  military  tribonos,  aa  qaaeatora  and  aa  pcBct>a^ 
and  woe  in  the  habit  of  fieqneatly  reaidiag  ia 
aaeh  otherls  houses.  (Plin.  Ep.  vii.  16.)  Feari^ 
Pliny^  lettvt  are  addressed  to  him  iE^\.  1^ 
vi.  1,22.  ix.  5). 

TIRO,  NUMl'SIUS.   [NDMiaius,  Na  5l] 

TIRO,  M.  TU'LLIUS,  the  fteedman  and  papJ 
of  Cicero,  to  when  he  was  an  object  «f  the  msu 
devoted  friendship  and  tender  afimon,  apiiaan  la 
have  been  a  man  ef  very  aalnUe  dispoaitioa,  aaJ 
highly  cultivated  intellect.  He  was  uot  only  the 
anatiuensis  of  die  orator,  and  hia  aaaistant  is 
literary  labour,  hut  was  himself  an  author  of  m 
mean  reputation,  and  noUees  of  sevenl  works  fi«H 
his  pen  have  been  preserved  by  aaeieM  writnv 
Thus  we  are  told  by  A.  (MUns  (ail.  9,  eonp.  xii. 
3)  that  he  compoeed  sevetal  books  D»  U»m  oi^m 
UaHom  lAngwM  Latimae^  and  aho  Do  vnrm  aJk/m 
pivmiieuu  QuatHtmiima.  It  is  added  that  on  the 
most  important  <tf  these  ho  bestowed  the  Oterk 
designation  mu-Bticral  **  tanquara  ooum  m-ara 
atquo  doctrinanun  genua  contineatce,**  an  iniw* 
preiatlon  of  the  title  altogether  njnrted  by  Lench, 
who  believes  the  {dece  In  question  lo  have  been  a 
grammatioal  treatioe  on  the  ndverfa,  whidi  m 
termed  xat4^mfr  by  the  stoics  (see  Charis,  p. 
17fi,  ed.  Putsch.),  and  supporU  this  view  by  a 
quotation  fcom  CboiUaa  (p.  186):  »  iVnwiiisii: 
Tiro  in  Pandects  non  reete  ait  dtci  adiidlqne  qvti 
»ai  ooeperit  aetate  id  adnrbhun.*'   On  the  other 


*  Zonaras  speaks  (xii.  31 )  of  Tiridatea  aa  kint 
of  Annenia  at  this  tinier  and  says  that  mSter  he 
fied  to  the  Romans,  hia  chiUrm  joiaed  the  Pe^ 
riaas  ;  btt  this  ia  eleatiya  Biistlke.far  thesabw- 
queiit  narrative  shows  that  the  aeoMOit  of  thr 
Armenhui  hisMriMi  b  eotrect.  See  OiUiM^  e.  t. 
note  m  n  \ 
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htuid,  tba  pauaga  extncted  by  Oellini  relatea 
«ntirelj  to  iho  etymology  of  the  word  Sucu/a^, 
Aaconiiis  Pediuu*  (m  MHoh.  |  38}  refer*  to  the 
fbuttk  book  of  »  life  of  Cieen  by  Tin,  aud  be 
waa  peitapa  the  compiler  of  a  collection  of  bia 
jeats  meiitioned  by  both  Quiutilian  (vL  3.  $  2), 
fuid  Macrobiua  (ii.  1)<  But  we  owe  him  a  debt  of 
gnititude  which  never  can  be  adequately  acknow- 
ledged if  it  be  tnie,  aa  many  believe,  tint  he  woa 
tlie  chief  Bf^ent  in  hringing  together  and  arranging 
the  woifc*  of  hit  iUnatrioui  patcoo,  and  in  pre- 
■ervuig  ilia  correapondenco  Bom  being  disperaed 
and  loit.    (See  Ctc.  ad  Fam.  in.  17,  atl  AtL  xvi. 

6.  ) 

After  the  death  of  Cicero,  Tin  puichaaed  a 
fiun  VL  the  nmgbboiiilMiod  of  Patedi,  to  which  be 
teUted  wid  lived,  acoordiag  t*  Hieionymai,  until 
fae  reached  hit  bindredth  year. 

It  ia  well  known  that  the  Romans  under  the 
empire  were  acqnainted  with  a  apecies  of  short- 
hand writing  to  aa  to  be  able  to  take  down  fully 
iind  eureotly  the  worda  of  public  apeakeia,  however 
tapd  th^  enimdalian  (MirtiaL  Ep.  xiv,  20'2 ; 
M«niLiijfn)ii.iv.  187}  Seneaf^  90).  From 
a  notice  in  the  EuaeUan  chronicle,  taken  in  com- 
bination with  MOM  obaerrationi  in  the  Originti  of 
laidorut  (i.  21),  it  haa  been  inferred  that  Tiro  waa 
the  inventor  of  the  art,  and  although  the  expreaaiona 
employed  outainly  do  net  warrant  toch  a  con- 
ctuuon,  yat  abbfcviation*  of  this  deaeriptiani  which 
are  by  DO  mean*  onconiBUUi  in  MSS.  mm  tbetisth 
coDtury  downward*,  have  very  genetally  been  de- 
signated by  the  learned  as  Notae  Tinmian<u.  The 
whole  tubject  it  veij  fiilly  diaeusaad  in  the  FaUuo- 
ffrapUa  Oritica  of  Kopp,  Pan  PriniB,  ito.  Manh. 
1817,  p.  18,  foU. 

(Sea  Cic.  ad  AU.  ir.  6,  vi.  7,  vii.  2,  3,  5,  xiii. 

7,  ad  Fam.  lib.  xvi.,  the  whole  contenu  of  this 
book  being  addressed  to  Tiro  ;  PIdL  Cic  41,  49  ; 
Lersch,  die  SpraehpkHMop/iu  der  Altm,  2te  Theil, 
p.  46  ;  Bngelbronnac,  DiMputatio  tiiL  crU.  dt  M. 
TW/w  T&VM,  8vo.  Amtt  1804  ;  Lion,  71in>mn«j, 
in  Seebode't  ArtkuK  fiir  FUlologie,  1824  ;  Dm- 
mann,  Geadidiie  Rom,  vol.  vi.  p.  409.)  [W.R.] 

TIRYNS  (Tfpiwi),  according  to  Paotanias  (ii. 
25.  3  7 ),  a  son  of  Argoe,  tatm  whom  the  ancient 
city  of  Tiryns  derived  itf.  name  ;  according  to 
Stephaout  of  Bysantium  it  derived  ita  name  from 
Tirjrua^  a  daaghtei  of  Halm  and  aster  of  Amphi- 
tryon. [L.  S.J 

TISA'GORAS  (T«r«><[par),  an  artist  who 
wrought  in  iron,  and  dedicated  at  Delphi  a  group 
made  by  himself  in  that  material,  representing  the 
contest  of  Hercules  with  the  hydis.  Panionias 
mentiona  this  group  as  an  admiiable  tpecimen  of 
that  moat  diABnlt  kmd  ^  statuary  m  metal,  but 
aa  to  who  Tisagona  was,  be  confeiaet  bimielf  en- 
tirely ignomnL  (Pant.  x.  18.  §  5.  s.  6.)    [P.  &] 

TISA'MENUS  (Tia»^*vi%).  I.  A  wn  of 
Orestes  and  Hermione,  was  king  of  Aigos,  bat 
was  deprived  of  his  kingdom  when  the  Heradeidae 
invaded  Peioponneaas.  (Apollad.  ii.  S.  g  2  ;  Paus. 

ii.  18.  §  5,  38.  §  I,  vii.  6.  §  '2.)  He  was  slain  in 
a  battle  against  the  Hcracleidae  (Apollod.  ii.  8.  g 
i),  and  his  tomb  was  afterwords  shown  at  Helice, 
whence  at  one  time  his  remains  were  removed  to 
Sparta  by  command  of  an  otocle.  (Paus.  vii.  1 .  §  3w) 

2.  A  son  <tf  Ttienander  and  Demon  ass*,  was 
king  of  Thebes,  and  the  father  of  Autesion.  ( Pont. 

iii.  15.  S  4,  ix.  5.  g8|  Herod,  iv.  147.)  [L.S.] 
TISA'MENUS  (Ttinvunfs}.     1.  An  Eleao 

roL.  in. 
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soothsayer,  of  the  fiunily  of  the  Clytiadae,  wh<> 
seem  to  have  been  a  branch  of  the  lamidae,  if  tht 
received  reading  in  Herodotn*  (ix.  33)  ia  sonndt 
(Compu  Pfailottr.  ViL  ApoU.  t.  Sit  Ob.  dtDir, 
u  41.)  According  to  the  atny  told  1^  Hendotii% 
Tisaraenus  had  been  assured  by  the  Delphic  omcle 
that  he  should  be  successful  in  five  great  conflicts. 
Suf^ing  this  to  be  a  promise  of  distinction  as  itn 
athlete,  he  devoted  himself  to  gj'nnastic  exercise^ 
and  on  one  occasion  was  very  near  winning  tiie 

Erise  for  the  pentathlum  at  Olympia.  The  Spartantt 
owever,  understanding  the  oracle  to  refer,  not  b# 
g)-mnasUc  bat  to  miScary  victories,  made  greni 
offers  to  TisamMiiis  to  induce  him  to  take  witU 
their  kings  the  joint.cofflmand  of  their  armies.^ 
This  he  refused  to  do  on  uiy  tenna  short  of  re* 
ceiving  the  full  firatwhiss  of  their  dty,  whereupon 
tlie  Spartans  at  first  indignantly  broke  off  the  ne- 
gotiation, but  afterwarda  professed  their  readiness 
to  yield  the  poiat.  Tiiamenui  then  rising  in  his 
demands,  s^pulated  for  the  same  privilege  on  be- 
half  of  his  brother  Hegiaa,  and  this  also  was 
granted  bim.  He  vaa  pnaut  with  the  Spartans 
At  the  battle  of  Platoea,  in  &  c.  379t  which,  ac^ 
cording  to  Hendotus,  was  the  first  of  the  five 
conflicts  referred  to  by  the  oracle.  The  second 
was  with  the  Arrives  and  Tegeane  at  Tegea  ;  the 
third,  with  all  tne  Arcadians  except  the  fifanti-r 
neatiB,  at  Dipaea,  in  the  Maenalian  territory  (both 
between  b.  &  479  and  465) ;  tha  fourth  was  the 
third  Metsenian  War  (b.&  465— 4fii) ;  and  tha 
last  was  the  battle  of  Tanagra,  with  the  Atheniana 
and  their  allies,  in  B.c  457.  (Herod,  ix.  33 — 36  : 
MuUei,  Dor.  bk.  L  ch.  9.  g§  9—1 1.) 

2.  A  descendant  apparently  of  the  above,  who 
took  part  in  the  plot  of  Cinadon,  and  wat  put  to 
death  for  it,  in  b.c  397.  (Xen.  H*U.  iii.  3.  $ 
11.)  [E.E.] 

TISANDER  (Tlinwipus),  a  statuary  of  un- 
known coautry,  who  flourished  at  the  end  of  the 
fifth  centuiy  &&,  and  mode  a  large  aumbrr  of  the 
statues  in  the  group  which  the  Ejflcedaemonians 
dedicated  at  Delphi  out  of  the  spoils  of  the  victor)* 
of  Aegospotami  (Paus.  x.  9.  §  4.  a.  5.)    [P.  S.} . 

TI^IAS,  a  Greek  atatnary,  of  whom  nothing  is 
known  beyond  the  mention  of  his  name  in  Pliny's 
list  of  those  artists  who  made,  in  bronze,  aOddoM  rt 
armatoi  H  vatatom  taai^aaUetgmt.  (Plin,  //.  N 
xxxiv.  8.  a.  19.  §  34.)  [P.  S.] 

TISI'CRATES.  I.  An  eminent  Qrcek  sto. 
tuary,  of  the  school  of  Lysipput,  to  whose  workt 
those  of  Tisicrates  so  nearly  approached,  that 
many  of  them  were  scarcely  to  be  distinguished 
from  the  works  of  the  master.  Such  were  his 
Tlieban  Old  Man,  his  King  Demetrius,  and  his 
statue  of  Peucestet,  who  sand  the  life  of  Alex< 
ander  the  Great  The  wards  added  by  Pliny  to 
his  mention  of  the  last  woi^,  diynua  tuuta  gtoriut 
■how  the  high  estimation  in  which  the  nrtist  was 
held.  (Piin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  8.  1. 19.  §  8.)  Pliny 
introduces  the  name  of  Tisicrates  in  Kuch  a  way  as 
to  cause  a  doubt,  whether  he  was  the  disciple  of 
Lysippus  himself  or  of  his  son  Entbyciatet ;  bnt  wo 
think  he  means  tho  former.  The  artist's  date  may 
be  fixed  at  about  OL  120,  B.  c  30O.  He  appears 
to  have  excelled  in  equestrian  groups.  Pliny  alte 
menrions  a  of  hit,  to  which  the  artist  Pistoit 
added  the  figure  of  a  woman  {L  e.  %  32).  Tharo  ia 
another  passage  of  Pliny,  in  which  the  namo  of  IV 
delates  occurs  in  tha  common  editions  (i  e.  {  12) ; 
where  the  reading  TVficratt  tests  on  no  other  at* 
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thority  than  a  conjecture  of  GnmoTins.  Tbe  more  1 
probable  conjecture  of  Sillig,  Aii^)lucrati$,  has  been 
■endeiwl  certain  by  tbe  ouUiori^  of  the  Bamberg 
MS.    (See  AnPHicunSi  and  Jan^  Similemait 
to  SaHg^  Pliny.) 

2,  A  Kolptor  of  the  nme  name,  whom  M.  Raonl- 
Bechette  consider*  to  be  tmdonbtedly  a  diSerent 
peraon,  has  been  made  known  by  a  marble  found 
near  Albano,  with  the  imcription,  TEIZ1KPATH3 
BltOIEI.  (ViaconU,  Op.  Var.  voL  ii.  p.  82;  R. 
Rocfaette,  Lain  i  M-  SOom,  p.  419,  2d  ed.) 
Feihapa,  howew,  the  woric  may  be  only  a  marble 
copy  of  a  bronze  atatite  by  the  cdebrated  Tisi- 
mtes.  The  orthography  deserves  notice:  there 
am  other  examples  of  names  beginning  with  the 
root  Tl,  in  both  of  die  deriTed  fonns  TIM  and 
TO,  being  spelt  with  the  di}^thong  EL  (See 
Pape,  Worterbudi  d.  CfrkdL  J^t^amomM.)    [P.  S.] 

TISIE'NUS  OALLUS.  [GAitus.] 
TISI'PHpNE  (Ttfj^ni).    1.  The  name  of 

ene  of  the  Erinnjea  (the  arengw  of  m order,  Orph. 

Arg.  966  ;  comp.  EmnnVM). 

3.  A  daughter  of  Akmaeon  and  Manto.  ( Apol- 
W.  Hi.  7.  §  7.)  IL.S.] 

TISI'PHONUS  (Tnrl^o»w),  the  eldest  brother 
of  Thebe,  the  wife  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  in 
whose  murder  he  took  part  with  his  sister  and  his 
two  brothers,  Lycophron  and  Pntholaas.  After 
Alexander^  deaUi,  accotding  to  Conon  the  grao- 
maiian,  Tliebe  virtmOy  goremed,  while  Tisi|Aoniu 
lield  the  noniinal  anthority.  Xenopbon  simidy 
nentioDB  him  as  Alexander's  soceesaor,  and  Dio- 
doma  t«Us  ns  that  he  and  Lycophron  held  the  ty- 
ranny together,  maintaining  themaelves  by  cruelty 
and  Tiolence  with  the  aid  of  a  mercenary  force. 
We  do  not  know  how  long  the  reign  of  Tiuphonns 
lufad  ;  bat  he  qipeart  to  liaTe  been  dead  by  b.  c. 
353,  when  Philip  of  Macedon  marched  into  Thes- 
uir  to  support  the  Aleaadae  against  Lycophron. 
(Xen.  HdL  tL  4.  §  87 ;  Diod.  xtL  14 ;  Con.  Narr. 
50 ;  Plat.  PeL  35  ;  Oint.  F.  H.  toI.  ii.  App. 
ch.  15.)  [E.  E.] 

TISIPPUS  (Tlffnrrej),  an  Aetoliwi,  and  a 
paritsan  of  Rome,  [Baebiub,  No.  5 ;  Lycis- 
coa.]  [B.  E.] 

TISSAPHERNES  {ttavvpipyit^)^  a  bmons 
Persian,  who  in  B.a  414  was  commissioned  by 
Dateios  II>  (Nothva)  to  quell  the  rebellion  « 
Pissathnei^  Mtr^  of  Lower  Asia,  and  to  sncceed 
him  in  hi*  govammenl.  Tissaphnnes  and  hia  col- 
leanea  Mbad  the  Grade  Btercenaries  of  Pissnthnes 
to  oaiart  his  eaue,  and  then  entrapped  him  into  a 
surrender  by  a  promise,  which  Dareius  broke,  that 
hia  Uf«  should  be  spared.  Amorges,  however,  the 
■OB  of  Pimthnea,  still  continued  iu  revolt,  and 
TlasaphenMs  was  commanded  by  Dareiua  to  sLty 
M  aaptnra  him.  The  king  also  required  from  the 
XKW  satrap  the  full  tribute  arising  from  his  govem- 
Bent,  a  considerable  portion  of  which,  vii.  all 
which  was  due  from  the  Greek  towns  under  the 
protection  of  Athens,  it  had  been  hitherto  impos- 
aible  to  eolluct.  These  combiired  motives  led 
Vissaphnnea,  eaify  in  B.  c.  413,  to  despateh  an 
Hnhasndor  to  Spota,  proposifig  an  aUknee,  witii 
the  promise  of  payment  for  any  troops  that  might 
be  sent  him,  and  mppottiag  ^e  prayer  of  Chios 
and  Erythrae  (states  within  nia  satrapy)  that  they 
night  be  aided  by  a  Pelopouneuan  force  in  their 
bteoded  revolt  from  Athens.  Through  the  influence 
mainly  tS  AleiUadea  the  I^aoedaemoniana  decided 
b  liToar  of  tfie  a^ication  gf  llsiaplieEneSi  in 


preference  to  that  of  Pfaamabaxas,  and  shortly  afker 
the  first  treaty  between  the  Persian  king  and 
Lacedasnum  was  crawiiided  by  Tiasapbemes  and 
Chalddeas,  the  dmnetenalfo  emniBg  of  tb*  fmner 
being  ezhiUled  in  one  <rf  itaartklea,  which  aeeaicd 
to  Dareius  whatever  territory  or  cities  had  been  at 
uiy  time  posaeaaed  fay  himself  or  his  anoestocs.  Foe 
a  short  period  after  this  we  find  the  satiap  b^ii^ 
his  allies  with  apparent  cordiality,  and-co- operating 
with  them  in  particolar  against  the  Athenians  at 
Miletus,  niiile  they  in  thrir  tom  assisted  him  in 
the  reduction  of  lasns  in  Carla,  and  in  the  capture 
of  Amorges,  who  was  maintaining  himaelf  in  the 
place.  But  disputes  soon  arose  between  the  parties 
about  the  pay  for  the  fleet,  the  amount  of  which 
Tissaphemes  had  diminiahed,  and  it  was  fonnd 
necessary  to  make  a  new  treaty,  which  qiecially 
provided  that  the  king  shonU  support  all  the  fiirees 
he  might  send  for,  so  long  as  they  csntinoed  in  hi* 
territory,  the  article,  however,  wbicb  had  virtnally 
acknowledged  the  sovereignty  of  Persia  over  all 
the  states  she  bad  ever  possesaed,  beii^  enly 
slightly  modified.  Aceoidiii^  the  dtvoi  coat- 
missionerB,  whom  the  Spartans  sent  oat  ia  the 
winter  of  the  same  year  (412)  as  counsollors  to 
Astyochna,  objected  strongly  to  both  the  tnatiea, 
and  enpecii^  to  the  sweeping  danse  in  queatiaa  ; 
whereupon  Tiasaphemea,  id  real  or  pretended  anger, 
broke  off  the  conference  and  witfadiew.  Wfasas 
therefim  Alcibiadea  deemed  it  expediaBttoabaBdsn 
the  Peloponneuan  cause,  and  took  i^ue  with  ik» 
satrap,  he  (bund  him  fnlly  prepared  to  Tiiten  to  hia 
sn^stiona,  that  the  pay  to  the  seamen  sbonkl  be 
not  only  reduced,  but  irregularly  snp^died,  and  that 
it  would  condnoe  more  to  the  king's  intcreata  to 
hold  the  balance  between  Athens  and  Sparta,  and 
so  to  weaken  both,  tium  tagive  a  eom|riete  tiiai^k 
to  the  hitter.  In  tliis  sdvioe,  hewever,  Ao  anbtlr 
Athenian  had  ovei^reached  himarif ;  tat  tlie  view 
which  it  opened  was  so  acceptable  to  TisaapherBca, 
and  Boiled  so  wdl  his  cnfty  temper,  that  AldtNadc* 
oonld  not  permade  him  to  take  any  decided  part 
in  fimurm  Athens ;  and  Ihsnfore  when  PusiNoxa 
and  his  fellow-ambassadora  came  to  negotiate  for 
his  alliance,  thrir  mission  proved  an  utter  Csilore. 
TiBsaphemes  sow  sought  to  connect  himself  again 
with  the  Peloponneaians,  and  a  new  treaty  between 
the  parties  was  concluded,  whidi  contaioed  a  mora 
stringent  st^rahtitm  on  the  suhjeet  of  the  pay, 
while  the  DBennve  article  as  to  the  king's  right 
over  the  Asiatic  cities  was  expressed  in  more  vague 
and  amUgnous  temu.  But  Tissapbnnes,  with  all 
his  snbsctiptions  to  treaties,  and  all  his  promises  of 
bringing  up  a  Phoenician  fleet  to  act  against  the 
Athenians,  never  intended  to  give  any  elfectaal 
assiBtance  to  his  nominal  aUiea,  who  at  length 
(worn  ont  and  disgusted  with  his  duplicity,  and 
alarmed  too  at  the  apparent  good  tudarsttnding 
between  him  and  AldUadea,  of  which  the  latter 
made  an  ostentationa  display)  withdrew  their 
whole  armament  from  Miletus,  and  sailed  north- 
ward to  unite  themselves  with  Pbanabaxoa  (&  & 
411).  Annoyed  at  this  atep  of  their'a,  and  BlanMd 
also  at  the  part  they  had  taken  In  the  expoldon 
from  Antandrus  of  the  Persian  gartiaon  nndar 
Arsuces,  his  lieutenant,  TisBaphemes  Mi  Aspendaa, 
whither  he  had  gone  under  pretence  (tf  briii^jng  ap 
the  Phoenician  fleet,  and  ^looeeded  towatds  the 
Hellespont  to  remonstrate  with  the  Pdopnuieaians, 
and,  if  possible,  to  conciUate  Uiem.  On  his  way- 
he  stoi^  at  EphewiB}  and  H^rifioed  then  to  the 
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Epheuan  Artemis,  »  diemnitaRce  which  Thncy- 
didei,  for  Mine  reuon  utknown  to  us,  hu  thought 
it  woth  while  to  reoord.  Mid  with  which  his 
biitixy  dbnptljr  cndi.  When  the.  aatrsp  Rrrived 
at  the  HellupMit,  Alcibiadcs  cane  with  prewnU 
'  to  pAjr  his  coart  to  him,  but  Tisaaphemea,  in  the 
hope  of  Tegaiaing  the  confidence  of  his  old  allies, 
•eiied  the  Athenian  and  sent  him  to  Sardis,  to  be 
there  kept  in  custodj.  He  endeavoured  also  at 
the  aune  time  to  wologiae  for  his  breach  of  promiM 
with  respect  to  tne  nuMOician  ships,  by  alleging 
that  they  were  needed  tu  defend  the  king's  do- 
minions from  the  AiahiRns  and  Egyptians;  for 
there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the  name  of  Pboma- 
baxus  in  Diodoms  (xiii.  46)  is  a  blunder  of  the 
histonan's  for  TisMphemes,  as  it  certainly  is  in 
other  passages  of  the  same  author,  e.  g.  xiii.  36,  37, 
88,  sir.  22.  As  howerer  the  nine  of  the  pro- 
fessions of  iWiphentes  was  now  pretty  well 
known,  it  is  probable  that  few,  if  any,  hclieTed 
him ;  and  Alcibiades,  when  be  escaped  from  prison, 
after  a  month^s  detention,  woold  be  likely  enough 
to  gain  credit  for  his  assertion,  that  fae  had  been 
released  by  the  satnp  himselt  The  huter  not- 
withstandiog  still  eairied  on  hn  iotrinies,  through 
his  aniaaaiies  at  Sparta,  to  win  back  the  confidence 
which  had  been  traaslemd  to  Phomabasus  ;  but 
his  attempts  were  defeated  by  Huuiocratba, 
who  had  repaired  thither  for  the  express  purpose 
nf  setting  hb  character  in  its  true  light  before  the 
Ijscedaemonians,  and,  a  revolution  Iwring  taken 
place  aboBt  tlte  same  time  at  Tbasol  (&  c.  410), 
accompanied  with  the  ezpalston  of  Eleonicns,  the 
Spartan  hamxiRt,  Tissaphenies  was  suspected  of 
having  promoted  iL  In  the  foUowing  year  (b.  c. 
409 J,  when  the  Athenians  under  Thrasyllns  had 
invaded  Lydia,  and  were  threatening  Ephesus, 
Tissa^emes  sent  aU  ronnd  to  snmroon  the  popula- 
tion "  to  the  dafeneo  of  the  goddess,**  and,  having 
thus  collected  a  oonndanua  fitree,  baffled  the 
attempt  of  the  eaemy. 

In  B.  c  407  Cyrus  the  younger  was  appointed 
by  his  fidher,  Daieiua,  to  be  viceroy  of  the  whole 
marithne  r^ion  of  Asia  Minor,  and,  regarding 
Tisai4>betnes  as  his  enony,  lisuned  readily  to 
Lysander^  complainla  against  him,  aLd  prepared 
to  supply  the  Laeedaemonians  with -cordial  and 
tffTectual  assistance  ;  nor  conld  he  be  diverted  from 
this  coniM  the  representations  of  Tissaphenies, 
that  the  trae  p<dicy  f«r  Persia  was  the  one  which 
bo  hiBiself  had  hWierto  pnraued.  Tba  mutual 
distrust  and  hostility  between  the  princa  and  ^e 
satmp  only  increased  with  time ;  and  when  Cyrus, 
in  B.C.  405,  was  sinnmoned  to  court  by  his  fttther, 
he  took  Tisiaphemee  with  him,  under  pretence  of 
doing  him  honour,  hat  really  because  he  was  afraid 
to  leave  bim  behind.  After  the  death  of  Dareius, 
at  the  end  of  the  same  yeac,  Tiss^beraes  accused 
Cyma  ol  a  plot  against  tba  U&  of  his  brotha 
Artaxerxes,  the  new  king,  and  it  was  only  through 
the  inflaeaoe  of  tbe  queen-mother,  Parysatia,  that 
tho  prince  was  pardmed.  On  ttteir  return  to 
western  Asia,  Cyrus  and  Tissaphenies  were  en- 
gaged in  continHll  disputes  about  tbe  cities  in  the 
satrapy  of  th»  kttar,  vm  whidi  Gyms  claimed 
domintoni  and  all  ofwhidi  indeed  tnnsferted  tbor 
allegiance  to  him,  with  the  exception  of  Miletus, 
when  Tissaphemes  quenched  an  intended  revolt 
in  blood.  The  ambitious  views  of  Cynii  towards 
the  throne  at  length  became  manifest  to  the  sitnip, 
who  lost  no  time  in  repairiag  to  the  king  with 


information  of  tho  danger.  At  the '  battle  of 
Cmmxa,  in  b.  c.  401,  he  was  one  of  the  four 
generals  who  commanded  the  army  of  Artazerxes, 
and  was  stntioned  with  tbe  main  body  of  the 
cavalry  in  the  left  wuig^  of  whidi  his  troops  wen 
tbe  only  portion  that  was  not  put  to  Sight  by  tbe 
Greeks.  When  the  10,000  had  begun  their  re- 
treat, Tisaaphernes  sought  an  interview  with  them, 
professed  his  great  anxiety  to  serve  tbem,  as  being 
a  neighbour  of  Greece  in  his  satrapy,  and  dechued 
that  be  had  been  uung  in  their  mvonr  his  influ- 
ence with  the  kii^  who  had  promised  to  conudw 
his  retpiest,  and  luid  sent  him  in  tho  meantime  to 
ask  the  reason  of  their  expedition  agunst  him.  By 
his  advice  they  gave  to  this  message  a  moderato 
and  prudent  answer,  and  within  three  days'  time 
Tissaphemes  ntnmed  and  informed  tbem  that  ha 
bad  with  mneh  difficulty  pnnuled  on  Artucrxa* 
to  allow  bun  to  conduct  them  home  in  sdety. 
After  a  delay  of  mora  than  twen^  days,  daring 
which  he  kept  them  waiting,  tho  march  b^an. 
In  spite,  however,  of  the  solemn  treaty  between 
the  parties,  mutual  suspicions  contioned  to  prevail, 
and  it  was  in  the  hope  of  removing  these  that 
CkMTchas  sraght  an  e:^laaaU«i  with  Tissa^nmaa 
and  consented  to  tho  interview,  at  whidi  ho  hint* 
self  and  four  of  the  other  generals  were  arrested  by 
the  treacheraus  satrap.  [Clbarcbus.]  Sometime 
after  this,  Tlss^hemes  endeavoured,  through  his 
emissary  Mithriaates,  to  ascertain  the  plans  of  the 
Greeks,  but  his  attempt  was  baffled  by  their  reso- 
lution to  hold  no  further  intercourse  with  him. 
He  then  continued  to  annoy  and  harass  tbem  in 
their  march,  wiUiout  however  seriously  impeding 
it,  till  they  reached  tbe  Cardachian  Mountaina,  at 
which  point  he  gave  up  the  pursuiL 

Not  long  after,  and  while  the  10,000  were  yet 
on  theur  ratum  hcsne,  Tissaphemes,  as  a  reword 
for  his  great  services,  was  invested  by  the  king,  in 
addition  to  his  own  satrapy,  with  all  the  authority 
which  Cyms  had  enjoyed  in  western  Asia.  On 
his  artiral  he  claimed  dominion  over  the  Ionian 
dties,  which,  alanoed  for  their  liberty,  and  fearing, 
too,  ib»  resentment  of  the  satrep,  whose  rule  thejr 
had  renounced  for  that  of  Cyras,  apidied  to  Spiula 
for  aid.  TbeK  request  was  granted,  and  an  amjr 
was  sent  under  Thimbron,  in  n.  &  400,  to  sappon 
them.  In  the  following  year  Dercyllidaa  super- 
seded Thimbron,  and,  taJcing  advantage  of  the  jea- 
lousy between  Pbatnabazns  and  Tissapbenies,  con- 
cluded a  truce  with  tbe  latter,  who*  to  san  Uaown 
territory,  uiucrspulonsly  abandoned  that  of  his 
fellow  satrap  to  the  invasion  of  tbe  enemy.  In 
&  c.  397,  howevn,  the  Iiacedaemonian  fmoea 
ttireateoed  Caria,  where  tbe  prqwrty  of  Tissapher* 
net  hy.  The  two  satraps  now  united  their  forces, 
hut  no  engsganwt  took  [daoe,aBd  the  mgoliatioQa 
wliich  ooned  otded  in  a  tmeo,  which  was  to  last 
till  the  iDtttttal  nquisitions  of  the  belligerents  riiaidd 
be  decided  on  by  the  Spartan  autborides  and  tho 
Pernan  king  respectively.  [DsBCViLiDia.]  la 
tbe  following  yeox,  when  Agesilaus  invaded  Asia 
with  the  professed  intentioi)  of  ejecting  the  inde- 
pendence of  the  Asiatic  Greeks,  Tissaphemes  pro- 
posed aa  anuisticei,  that  he  mif^t  have  time  to  lay 
the  donand  of  tbe  iMedaemouians  before  Arta- 
xerzes,  whose  answer  he  pretended  to  think  would 
be  fiivonrable.  The  tmce  was  solemnly  ratified ; 
but  Tissaphemes,  who  of  course  had  no  intention 
of  keeping  it,  immediately  sent  to  the  king  for  r»- 
iaiiucements,  and  on  their  arrival  arrogantly  cpi^ 
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muded  Agedkns  to  withdraw  fhnn  Ailt.  To 
this  th«  Sptftm  kln^  replied  that  he  thanked 
-the  ntnp  ibr  h«Ting,  hj  his  perjury,  made  the 
soda  the  alliei  of  Greece.  Having  thm  inditced 
wily  and  selfiih  enemy  to  believe  that  Caria 
waa  the  objeet  of  hu  attack,  and  tbna  indoced  him 
10  coDoenttate  hia  Sncea  in  that  direction,  Agenlam 
carried  the  war  nicceBifully  into  the  ntmpy  of 
Phamabazat.  In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  395.  he 
declared  hia  intention  iimidiDg  the  richest  por- 
tkm  of  the  enemy'*  cnmtnr,  and  Timphemet, 
hnngining  that,  if  thia  bad  been  hU  real  pnrpose, 
he  would  not  have  revealed  it,  and  that  hit  opera>- 
tiona  therefore  would  now  be  indeed  directed  agahut 
Caria,  ngain  arranged  his  forces  for  the  derencc  of 
that  province.  Agesilans  then,  in  accordance  with 
what  be  had  gtvan  vat,  nwrebed  into  the  country 
about  fjardiii  nragad  it  fir  tbrea  days,  and  defeated ' 
•  body  of  cavalry  whkh  Titaapheniot  had  tent 
against  hinL  Orieroot  complaints  of  selftsh  neglect 
and  treachery  were  now  made  against  the  satrap 
by  those  who  had  sofiered  from  the  Lacedaemonian 
invawon;  and  the  diarm  were  transmitted  to  conrt, 
where  they  wen  banted  by  all  the  tnflnence  of 
Ptijtudt^  wagBt  tat  nrcw  on  tbe  enemy  of  Cy- 
na,  bw  fitToorite  aon.  "nta  mult  was  that  Ti- 
thiaustes  was  commisaloned  by  the  king  to  put 
Tisaaphemes  to  death  and  to  succeed  him  in  his 
government  The  disgraced  satrap  accordingly  was 
sotprised  and  slain  in  his  bath  by  a  minister  of 
executioot  and  bis  bead  was  sent  to  Anaxerxea. 
(Thucyd.  viii  ;  Xen.  HeU.  i.  I,  2,  6,  in.  1, 2,  4. 
Anab.  passim,  Jga.i. ;  Pint  Ale.,  Art,  Age*.; 
Diod.  0.  ecL  xiv.  23,  26,  27,  80  ;  Ath.  zi.  p. 
£06,  a)  [E.  E.] 

TITAN  {TtrifX  1.  This  name  commonly  ap- 
pears in  tbe  ^ml  Tirfimr,  fiom  Tnwftsi,  aa  tba 
name  of  tbe  sons  and  daughters  of  Unnua  and  Ge, 
whence  they  are  also  called  OipvUivn  or  ObpttJ>l- 
iat.  (Horn.  IL  V.  898 ;  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1232.) 
These  Titans  are  Oceanus,  Coeos,  Crius.  Hyperion, 
lapetns,  Cronus,  Theia,Rlieia,Th«mis,  Mnemosyne, 
Fhoebei  and  Ttthys,  to  iriion  Apollodorus  (t.  I. 
I  5)  adds  Dion*.  (Has.  IW  133.  &e.)  Some 
writen  alio  add  Pbmiya  and  Doneter.  (Heyne,  ad 
ApcUod.  L  1.  S 1  ;  Clemens,  H<miL  vi.  2.)  Stepha- 
nus  of  Bysantiiun  (a.».  'ASora)  has  the  following 
as  the  names  of  the  children  of  Uranus  and  Ge : 
Adanns,  Ostasns,  Andes,  Crsnns,  Rhea,  lapetus, 
Olymbras  ;  and  Pausanias  (viit.  37.  $  3)  mentions 
a  Titan  Anytus,  who  was  bdieved  to  hava  laoosht 
up  the  Aicadian  Deapoens.  Unnua,  tbe  flrst  renr 
of  the  world,  threw  his  sons,  the  Hecatonchcires, 
BriamiB,  Cottys,  Gyes  (Hes.  TTteog.  617).  and  tbe 
Cyclopes,  Arges,  Steropes,  and  foontes,  into  Tar^ 
tarua.  Gaea,  indignant  at  this,  peranoded  the 
Titans  to  rise  against  their  fether,  and  gave  to 
Cnmos  an  adamantine  sickle  (^nn)).  They  did  as 
thor  mother  bade  thenij  with  the  exception  of 
Oceanus.  Cronus,  with  his  sickle,  unmanned  his 
father,  and  threw  the  pan  into  the  sea,  and  out  of 
the  drops  of  his  blood  there  arose  the  Erinnyes, 
Aleeto^  Tidphone,  and  Megana.  Tha  Titans  Uwn 
deposed  Uranus,  liboated  their  brothers  who  bad 
been  cast  into  Tartaras,  and  raised  Cronus  to  the 
throne.  But  he  again  threw  the  Cyclopes  into  Tar^ 
tarns,  and  married  his  sister  Rhea  (Ovid,  MeL  ix. 
497,  calls  her  Ops),  As,  however,  he  had  been 
foretold  by  Gaea  and  Uianos,  that  he  shonU  be 
dathroDsd  by  one  of  hia  own  childnn,  ha,  after 
tiwir  Uith,  BvaUowad  jwaonnly  bis  childnn 


Hestia,  Demeter,  Hem,  Pinto  and  Poceidm.  Bba 
therefore,  when  she  was  pregnant  witfa  Zenamit 
to  Crete,  gave  birth  to  the  child  in  tbe  DietseD: 
Cave,  and  entmsted  him  to  be  bimight  np  ts  ibe 
Cnretea,  and  the  daughters  of  Helissas,  the  vyofki 
Adnisteia  and  Ida.  Tbe  armed  Cnretes  gaiifi 
the  infant  in  the  cave,  and  struck  their  shieldi  w;-.li 
their  spears,  that  Cronus  might  not  bear  Ac  rm 
of  the  child.  Rhea,  moreover,  deceived  Cronn  l>t 
giving  him  a  stone  wrapped  up  in  doth,  which  hr 
swallowed,  believing  it  to  be  his  new^bora  rc 
(Apollod.  i.  §§  1— fi ;  Ov.  FagL  iv.  179.  kO 
When  Zens  had  grown  up  he  avnled  hiinwlf  J 
the  asustance  of  Thetis,  tne  dan^ter  of  Or»En 
who  gave  to  Cronns  a  potinn  whidi  caused  him  » 
bring  np  the  stone  and  the  ehildivn  be  had  txal- 
lowed.  United  widi  his  brothen  and  sislen,  Z<si 
now  bemn  tiie  cootest  ngainst  Cronus  aad  i^* 
ruling  Titans.  This  contest  (usuany  called  TV 
tnnomachia),  which  was  carried  on  hi  Thssnlr, 
the  Titans  occupying  Mount  Othrja,  and  the  kk* 
of  Cronos  Mount  Oiyrapns,  tested  for  ten  vnn. 
when  at  length  Gaea  promised  rictorr  to  Zea, 
if  he  would  deliver  the  Cydopes  end  Hratne- 
cheires  from  Tartarus.  Zeus  accoftluialy  dev 
Cnitipe,  who  guarded  the  Cydopea,  and  the  falw 
famished  him  with  thander  and  lightning,  Ph» 
^ve  him  a  helmet,  and  Poseidon  a  tridrat 
Titans  then  were  overcome,  and  hurled  down  idio 
a  cavity  below  Tartarus  {Horn.  71  xiv.  279 ;  H». 
Tieoff.  697.  851  ;  Horn.  Ilyvrn.  im  AyJH 
Paus.  viii.  S7.  f  3),  and  the  Hecatoncbeires  nn 
set  to  guard  them.  (Horn.  //.  -riii.  479;  Hn. 
Tli^.  617,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  2.  §  I.)  It  moH  br 
observed  that  the  fight  of  the  Titana  is  sMiwtiisH 
confounded  by  ancient  writen  with  the  figfatsftk 
Gigantes, 

3.  The  name  Titans  is  abogtvun  to  thosediriBi 
or  semi-dirine  beings  who  wen  deocended  fiws  ike 
Titans,  ancfa  as  PnHnotheus,  Hecats  (Hes.  Thm- 
424  ;  Serv.  vd  Am.  iv.  511),  Latona  (Ov.  MA 
vi.  346),  Pyrrha  (i.  895),  and  espoeifJIy  Hriie* 
and  Selene  (Mene),  aa  Uie  ehiUrea  of  UypHioa 
and  Thda,  and  even  Ibe  deacMidaota  of  BdiBh 
such  as  Cirofc  (Serv.  An.  iv,  119;Ti. 
Sdiol.  ApoBoK.  Rhod.  iv.  54 ;  Ov.  FaaL  L  SlI. 
iv.  948,  Met.  iii.  173.  xiv.  382;  Tibnll.  iv.  I.MI 

8.  The  name  Titans,  lastly,  is  given  to  certa:n 
tribes  of  men  from  whom  all  maidcind  ia  descend  i. 
Thns  the  ancient  city  of  Cnotos  in  Crete  is  aud  w 
have  origina)ly  been  inhaUted  by  Tftant,  wbi 
were  boatile  to  Zens,  but  Were  dtiren  away 
Pan  with  tbe  fftirfol  sounds  of  his  sheD'tfuMct. 
(Hom.  Hyim.  in  Apoll.  336  ;  Diod.  iii.  57,  v.  «; 
Orph.  Hynut.  36.  3;  compt  Htick,  Owte,  p.  171. 
&C!  Lobeck,  Agf<u>pk  p.  763;  VSIcker.  MgltcL 
df  fapet.  Gaehl.  p.  280,  &c.)  [U  &\ 

TITARE'SIUS  (Tmytnos),  a  somme  J 
Mopstts,  derived,  according  to  aome,  fn»i  therint 
Titnresius  in  Tbessaly,  near  which  he  was  bcra 
(Horn.  H.  ii.  751)i  but  according  to  others,  fina 
bis  gnnd&ther  Tiuron.  (ApoUoo.  Rhod.  i  lu 
with  the  Schei.)  [L.  S.] 

TITHO'NUS  (Tt$m>if),  a  son  of  Laonedtn. 
and  brother  of  Priam  ( Horn.  R  xz.  237),  or  accord- 
ing  to  others  (Serv.  ad  Viry.  Gmrg.  L  447.  iii.  4S]. 
a  brother  (if  Lnomedon.  Others,!^ain,  call  him  asoa 
of  CephahsandEoa.  (Apollod.  iii.  U- §  3.)  Bydie 
prayen  of  £aa  who  loved  him  he  obtained  btm  ths 
immurta)  gods  iuimortality,  but  notetanuIyoBlh,ia 
eonseqaenceof  which  heamnJetelydirank  togctlxr 
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In  hii  (dd  ige,  whence  ui  <dd  dccrepil  muui  wu 
proreilmllr  callod  TiUHUtu.  (Horn.  Hwmm.  ot 
Km.  319  ;  Hei.  Rwy.  984 1  Apollod.  iii.  12.  S  4 ; 
Tiets.  ad  Lgt.  18  ;  Hont.  Oam.  i.  28.  8  ;  Ot. 
PaA\,m.)  [L.S.] 

TITHO'R£A  (Tiflop^a),  r  nymph  of  Mount 
Ptunamu,  iroin  whom  the  town  of  Tithorea,  pie- 
viooilj  caUed  Neon,  waa  beliered  to  have  derived 
itanana^    (Paiu.  x.  33.  §  6.)  [L.  S.] 

TITHRAUSTES  (Tiflpo^s),  a  Persian, 
who  WB8  esmmiuioned  by  Artaxerm  II.  (Mne- 
mon),  in  &  c.  895,  to  put  Timpheme*  to  death, 
and  to  Mceeed  faim  in  hit  eatrapy.  On  hia  airiTal 
at  Coloeeae  in  Phiygia,  ha  caiuad  Timphemea  to 
be  dain,  and  nnt  Ua  head  to  the  king.  He  then 
opened  negotiatiena  with  Agetilana,  npreaenting 
to  htm  that,  aa  the  chief  promoter  of  the  war  waa 
dead,  there  waa  no  longer  any  oocaaion  for  the  prc> 
■ence  of  a  Spartan  array  in  Aaia,  and  [ffopoaini; 
peace  on  condition  that  the  Aaiatic  Oreeka  ahonld 
be  independent  ody  paying  their  ancient  tribute 
to  Penk.  To  thii  Agwibuii  wonld  not  eonaent  in 
tlw  abeence  of  inatmctioni  from  home,  and  Ti- 
thranatee  then  penuaded  htm  to  remove  the  war 
from  bia  aattapy  into  that  of  Phamabazua,  and 
even  eupplied  faim  with  money  for  the  ezpediiion. 
Being  coon  after  convinced  that  AgeailanB  had  no 
intention  of  leaving  Aaia,  TithiMiatea  nnt  Timo- 
cratei,  Um  Rhodian,  into  Onece  with  fifty  taleota, 
which  he  waa  ordered  to  distribnta  amcmg  the 
leading  men  in  the  eeveial  atatea,  to  induce  tbem 
to  excite  a  war  agtinat  Sparta  at  home  (Xen.  HdL 
iii.  4.  |§  2£,  Ac,  5. 1 1 :  Diod.  ziv.  80;  Pau.  uL 
9  ;  Plat.  ArU  20,  Agn.  15).  Tithramtaa  had  beoi 
anperaoded  in  hia  aatrapy  by  &  c.  393,  when  An- 
taleidaa  waa  sent  to  negotiate  with  hia  anoeeini, 
Tiribama.    (Xen.  HdL  iv.  8.  §  12.) 

It  wai  probably  the  lamo  Tithratiatee  whom  we 
find  joined  with  PhamabaEne  and  Abcocomaa  in  the 
comnnnd  of  the  nntucceMtid  •speditioo  of  the 
Peraiaaa  to  Egypt,  which  aoema  to  have  occurred 
between  B.  c.  393  and  390  [PuakmabazusJ.  We 
may  perbi^ii  identify  him  alu  with  the  Tithrauatea 
wbD  la  mentioned  a>  holding  Uie  office  of  Chiliarch 
(Viiiec)  at  the  time  of  the  embaaay  of  Pelopidns 
and  lammiaa  to  Snaa  in  b.g.  367  (Ael.  V.  H.  i 
21 ;  aee,  however,  C  Nep^  Com.  t).  We  hear, 
moreover,  ttfa  eertam  Tithtauatea,  who  waa  nnt  to 
actagainat  the  rebel  Artahazns  in  B.C.  356,  and  waa 
defeated  by  the  Athenian  genetal,  Charea  (Schol. 
Aug.(u<Z>«m./'U/.L  p.45).  [Cuarss.]  [E.E.] 

TITIA  GENS,  plebeian,  it  rarely  mentioned 
in  the  republican  puriod,  and  did  not  rise  out  of 
obeouity  till  «  very  late  time.  None  of  ita  mem- 
ben  obt^wd  the  conaulihip  nnder  the  republic ; 
and  the  6rat  penoii  of  the  name  who  held  thia 
ofGeo  waa  M. Titiua  in  &c31.  In  the  time*  of 
the  empire,  the  Titii  bore  variona  anmamea,  a  liat 
of  which  ia  given  below.  [Titius.] 

TITiA'NA,  FLA'VIA,  tiie  wife  of  Pertinax 
and  daughter  of  Flavin*  Snlpicianna.  When  her 
huband  aaanmed  the  purple,  the  eenale  paaaed  a 
decree  conferring  the  title  of  Augtuta  upon  the 
empreaa  and  of  Caeiar  upon  her  ton  ;  but  neither 
waa  permitted  to  accept  then  honoon.  I^e  tur- 
vived  Pntin«X{  but  the  time  and  the  manner  of 
her  death  iire  nulike  unknown.  (Dion  Caaa, 
Ixxiii,  7.)  [W.  R.] 

TITIA'NUS,  T.  ATI'LIUS,  conaul  under  Ha- 
driu  m  A.D.  127,  with  U.  SqniUa  Oallicanna. 
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TITIA'NUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  a  friend  of  th» 
youi^  PHny,  who  baa  addzmed  two  lettos  t* 

him.   (J^.  I  17,  ix.  32.) 

TITIA'NUS,  T.  FA'BIUS,  conaul  under  Con- 
■tantinuvin  a.  d.  337  with  Felioanui.  (Faati.) 

TITIA'NUS.  FLA'VIUS,  piocnrator  of  Alex- 
andria, waa  put  to  death  try  Theocritua,  the  b- 
Tourite  of  (^aiacalla.    (Dion  Caaa,  Ixxvii.  21.) 

TITIA'NUS,  JU/LIUS.  a  Roman  writer,  all 
whose  worits  are  lott,  waa  the  father  of  the  rheto- 
rician Titianna,  who  tai^ht  the  younger  Maximi- 
nna.  The  elder  Titianna  may  therefore  be  placed  in 
the  reigna  of  Commodut,  Pertinax,  and  Severua. 
He  waa  called  the  ape  of  hia  age,  becanw  be  had 
imitued  every  thing  (JuL  CapitoL  AfajtiuttM.  Jnm, 
cl).  He  wrote,  I.  A  description  of  the  ^vinee* 
of  the  Roman  empire  (JuL  Ca|ntoL  L  e.\  which  ia 
perhapa  the  aame  worit  aa  the  CAort^ropUii,  which 
IS  quoted  by  Serviua  (ad  Vtrg.  Am.  iv.  42)  aa  a 
work  of  Tittanua.  2.  ^lutoiaet  whidi  wwe  Mp* 
poaed  to  be  mitten  by  diitinguilMd  wonwn,  «bA 
in  which  he  imitated  the  alylo  of  Ga&n.  (^don. 
Apoll.  J>).  i.  1.)  8.  AMorjan.  (Itidor.  Orig.  ii. 
2.)  4.  Tiemala,  of  anlneeta  for  dedamatioQ  taken 
from  Viigil  (Serv.  Yirg.  Am.  x.  18).  Titia- 
not  appeart  to  have  written  other  works  (comp. 
Serv.  ad  Virg.  An.  xi.  651),  but  some  of  then 
may  belong  to  hia  aan.  It  waa  pnliaUy  the 
younger  Titianua  when  ApUogi  or  Fablea,  trana- 
lated  by  Aesop,  were  tent  by  Auaonius  to  Probna, 
and  who  ia  odled  by  the  poet  **  Fandi  Titianna 
artifex"  (Auaou.  Bp.  xvi.  Piaef.  and  line  81)^ 
(See  Voaaiua,  JM  Ilutoridi  Latmu^  p.  172,  folL) 

TITIA'NUS.  JUNIUS,  oeniul  witii  the  em. 
peror  Philippua  in  a.  n.  245.  (Cod.  6.  tit.  39.  i. 
2,  et  alibi.) 

TITIA'NUS,  L.  SA'LVIUS  OTHO,  the 
elder  brother  of  the  aaqmr  Otko,  [Onto^  Sal- 
vioB,  No.  2.] 

TITIAS  (Tirlor),  one  of  tiie  Idaean  Daetyla, 
or  according  to  others,  a  MariaadyniaQ  hero,  ia 
called  a  ton  of  Zeua  and  Mariudynnt.  (Schol.  ad 
ApoUam.  JUiod,  i,  1126.)  On  bis  expedition  against 
the  Amaiona,  Heradet  aaaiated  the  Mariandyni 
agaiuat  the  Bebrycea,  and  during  the  struggle,  Prio- 
huia,  the  leader  of  tlm  Uariandyni,  fikl  During 
tha  Ainanl  gum  Headea  conquered  Titiaa,  who 
ia  called  the  father  of  Baiynua,  while  othen  edl 
Priolana  and  Mariandynna  aona  of  Titiaa.  (ScboL 
ad  ApoUom.  lOod.  ii.  780,  ad  Atick^.  Pvt.  933 ; 
Euitath.  ad  Diomuk  Pmtg.  987  ;  comp.  Lobei^ 
Aglat^p.im.)  [L.8.] 

TITI'DIUS  LA'BEO.  [Labbo.] 

TITl'NIA,  the  wife  of  Cott^  waa  dofaided  by 
Cicero  againat  Ser.  Naevina.    (Ci&  BnL  60.) 

TITrNIA  a  ENS,  plebeian,  U  mentioned  aa 
eariy  as  the  time  of  the  decemvira,  but  it  never 
attained  much  importance,  and  none  of  iu  mem- 
b«ra  wen  xaiaed  to  the  consnlahip.  [Titikhtb.] 

TITINIA'NUS,  PO'NTIUS.  [PoMxiua  j 
TrriNtua,  No.  13.] 

TITI'NIUS,  a  Roman  dramatist  whooe  pca- 
ductiona  belonged  to  the  department  of  the  Cbwoe- 
dia  Togaia,  is  commended  by  Vazro  on  account  of 
the  skill  with  which  he  developed  the  dumeten 
of  the  peraon^ea  whom  be  fanagbt  apoo  dia  at^i. 
**'H0)}  nnlU  alii  aervare  convenit  qnam  ntiaio 
et  Terentio ;  mtffq  vero  Trabea  et  Attilioa  et  Ca». 
eilins  fiuale  movenmL"  From  the  tenna  in  wbidl 
thie  critidtm  ia  expreated,  it  baa  been  infured  that 
Tltinina  waa  younger  tbia  CMciiin*,  bat  Mft 
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Ihsn  Temne,  tnd  &mcft  Uut  he  murt  have  flou- 
riihed  tbont  ■.  c.  170.  The  namei  of  npwudi  of 
fourtMD  pUyi  together  with  «  conuderable  number 
of  short  frnginents,  the  langtu^  of  which  bevi  on 
antiqw  atamp,  tine  been  preierved  b;  the  gnm- 
nutriani,  npeeiftll;  Nonini  Marcelliu.  The*e  will 
be  foand  collected  in  the  Poelanm  Latii  lieenko- 
ntm  Fratfmaita  of  Botbe,  toL  ii.  Sto.  Lip*.  1B34, 
p.  58,  uid  ID  OMftj  of  Nemkiidi,  De  Fabtda 
Togata  Romamonm.  Svo.  Lipa.  18S3.  p.  97. 
(See  Varr.  L.  L.  lib.  v.  u  qnoted  bj  ChBrinna, 
p.  21&,  ed.  Pntech ;  Seren.  Sunmon.  de  Re  Med. 
V.  1044,  where,  according  to  one  (bbe)  teeding, 
the  name  of  the  aathor  would  bo  Poettiu  or  VeUim$ 
THiimu.)  [W.  R.] 

TITIWUS.  1.  M.  TmraiTi,  one  of  the  tri- 
buiiea  vS  the  plebi,  eleetod  uimecUately  after  the 
abolition  of  the  deecmTintc,  B.C  449.  (Lit,  iii, 
W.) 

2:  Su.  TmNKds,  tribune  of  tho  pleba,  B.  c 
439.    (LiT.  IT.  16.) 

3L  L.  TlTlMiciiPAN8JlSA0Cua,eonaalartribitne, 
■.c;400«DdS96.  (LIt.t.  18, 18 ;  FMttCapit.) 

4.  M.  Tmnnn  C.  r.  C  h.,  ma^iter  eqnitom 
to  the  dictator  C.  Jnntna  Babokni,  c  302. 
(Lir.  X.  1  ;  Faiti  Ci^L) 

&.  P.  TiTiNiua,  legatua  of  the  pnetor  in  the 
war  against  the  Oauh  b.  c.  200.    (Lit.  rrxi  21.) 

6  and  7.  M.  uid  C.  TmNn,  tribvnea  of  the 
^ebi,  IL  c  198.   (Ut.  xzxt.  8,) 

6.  M.  Trrmius  CoRvua,  pnetor  ntbanoa  a  c. 
178.  He  leTied  troopi  at  Rome  in  this  year,  and 
(tsTe  an  sndience  of  the  senate  to  Ti.  Sempronina 
Gracchni  aad  L.  PMtumim  Albiniu  on  their  ntuin 
from  Spain.    (Lit,  zL  59,  lU.  6,  6.) 

7.  M.  TiTiNius,  praetor  &&  178,  teceind  the 
pcovkice  of  Nearer  Spain  with  the  title  of  procon- 
mI,  and  continued  to  gorem  it  for  fbnr  years,  till 
B.a  174.  In  B.C  171  he  wat  accused  of  nal- 
TenattoB  in  the  pravioce,  bM  was  tsqaitted.  (Idr. 
zli.  15,  26,  slHi  2.) 

8.  C.  Trmtiut  Oadasdb,  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  daret  ia  Sidly,  betrayed  an  important  fort 
to  Uie  praetor  Idciniaa  Nerra  in  B.  c.  103.  (Died, 
xxzvi.  Eel,  1.  p.  583,  Weaa.) 

9.  M.  TiTiifius,  %  leptOB  af  Nam  in  the  Ser- 
Tile  war  in  %ily,  WM  deCiMMt  hf  the  dares. 
(Died.  ^  a) 

10.  ' C  Trrmnri,  tiw  hwlbud  of  Fansia,  who 
ceneealed  Marina  in  B.  a  88.  (VaL  Mhl  vHi.  2. 
§  3  ;  Pint  Mar.  38,  who  emoeooily  calls  him 
Tinnioa.)  For  patticulan  of  the  dispute  between 
Titinius  and  Fannia,  see  Fannu. 

11.  Cn.  TrriNiUB,  a  distinguished  Roman  equea, 
leusted  the  tribone  M.  Litius  Dnuua,  b.  c.  91. 
(Cie.  pro  Omu*.  66.) 

12.  Tirnm,  we  mentioned  among  die  people 
of  |H«perty  proseribed  by  Sniln  and  murdered 
by  Catiline  m  n  c  81.  (Q,  Ck.  <£«  Pet  Com. 
c2.) 

13l  Titinius,  one  of  the  jodicea  at  the 
trial  of  Verm,  waa  a  brother  (by  the  paae  mo- 
ther) of  C.  I^miiiia,  a  Roman  equee  (Cia  Verr.  i. 
49).  Thia  Titinins  carried  on  the  bnsineia  of  a 
money-lender,  and  as  such  Cicero  had  dealings 
with  him.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the  ciril  war 
in  B.  c.  49,  he  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey,  but 
his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  on*  Pontius, 
■nd  who  is  thenfbre  clUed  Pontius  Titinianus, 
aided  with  Caeiu.  (Cie.  ad  AU.  iL  4,  t.  21.  g  5, 
vU.  16.  {  4,  ix.  6. 1  6,  ix.  9, 18. 19.) 
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1 4.  TiTiNitTS,  a  centurion  ia  the  wnsy  of  Caanu 
at  the  battle  of  Philippi,  bl  c  42,  wna  sent  hj  bis 
Gomnuuider,  after  his  defeat  by  Antony,  to  ae«  bow 
Bmtus  had  fared  ;  bst  at  Titinius  did  not  retnn 
so  ao<m  as  was  expected,  Cassina,  suppodng  aH  was 
lost,  put  an  end  to  his  own  life,  TitiniBi,  on  his 
arrival^  killed  himsell  over  the  body  of  Pa— "iis.  u 
atone  for  his  iuToluntary  error.  (VaL  Max.  ix.  f. 
g  2.)  The  story  is  told  a  little  difiraUy  bj  Ap. 
pian  (AfXiT.  113)  and  Plntaitfa.    {BnO.  AX) 

15.  TrriNivs,  •  legate  of  Oetarinnia  in  hi*  war 
with  Sex.  Pempetna.    (Appiaa,  A £1  t.  111.) 

16.  C.  TmNiUB,  whose  name  ocean  on  cmds, 
cannot  be  refanod  with  owtainty  to  any  tbe 
favceding  persons.  On  the  abvorse  is  tbe  head  ti 
Pallaa,  and  on  the  rererse  Yictoiy  in  a  biga  with 
c.  rirnn,  and  nndoBeath  worn,  (EckhaL  toL 
T,  p.  825.) 


COIN  or  G>  TiTDnua. 

Tf  T!  US,  a  Raman  acalptor,  whose  name  appeMs 

on  two  inscriptions,  the  one  pttbUsbed  by  Boisand 
{Antiq,  IiomaM.  -p.  iii.  fig.  132),  the  other  in  the 
Hnsenm  of  the  Lourre.  From  tlie  latter  it  aeem^ 
though  there  is  some  doaht  as  to  tbe  tne  reading 
of  tM  inscription,  that  the  artist^  ^11  imae  wm 
Titioa  Gemellus.  (Sillig,  CfateL  Art^. 
Rochetta.  LeUre  d  M.  Jtakms,  p.  419j  (P. 

TITIUS.  1.  C.  Tmua,  a  Roman  eqaea.  and 
an  orator  of  considetabta  merit,  who,  according  to 
Cicero,  obtained  as  much  exedlenco  aa  waa  poosiUc 
without  a  knowledge  of  Oredc  Klantme,  and 
without  great  practice.  He  left  otstjeaa  khkid 
him,  and  likewise  some  trtgediea.  Ciceio  makes 
him  a  contemporary  of  Antonina  and  OnnaBa,  who 
lived  from  a  c.  148  to  87  ;  and  this  agree*  with 
the  statement  of  htacrobioa,  wba  calls  him  cv 
aetaiii  iMeHiamae,  fat  Lacilins  waa  boni  ia  a  c 
148,  and  died  tn  103.  It  wpean,  howaw.  that 
TitiuB  ouffht  to  be  placed  a  Uttle  eariier,  sines  Ma- 
crobius  likewise  says  that  Titius  spoke  in  fiaToor  of 
the  Sumtuaria  Lex  of  Fannius,  whia,  we  know,  was 
enacted  in  a  c.  161.  It  ia  tbereliiim  probable  that 
Titioa  spoke  in  &vour  of  thia  law  when  b«  was 
qnite  a  young  man,  (Cic  BnU.  45  ;  Macrab.  Sat. 
ii.  9,  12 ;  MaTW,  Ontanm  RemoMnm  Am- 
numia,  p.  203,  folL,  3d  ed.) 

2.  C.  Tmua,  a  man  who  gained  hia  liTin^  by 
pleading  causes,  but  certainly  a  difierent  person 
from  tbe  preceding,  excited  a  mutiny  of  die  saMien 
ag^nst  the  coosnl  L.  Porciua  Cato  in  a  c.  89,  bat 
nevertheleos  escaped  punishment.  (Dion  Cass. 
Pn^  1 1 4.  p.  46,  Reimar.)    [Cato,  Na  7.] 

3.  Six.  Tmua,  a  seditious  tribiue  of  tbe  pMa, 
B.  c.  99,  attempted  to  follow  in  the  steps  of  Sator- 
ninus  and  Olaocia,  who  had  perished  in  the  pre. 
ceding  year,  but  was  vigonn^y  resisted  by  the 
orator  M.  Antonina,  who  was  then  conaoL  He  was 
afterwards  condemned  for  having  a  statne  of  Salar- 
ninns  in  his  konse.  Cicero  says  (dM.  63)  that 
Titins  was  fluent,  and  with  aCair  meaaan  of  i 
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nesB,  but  M>  extravagant  in  hit  gestam,  that  a 
danra  wm  calkd  «ft«r  bla  name.  (Gs.  d»  Orat  il 
li,66.proC.BMr.S.) 

4.  L.  TiTiufi,aRonancitiiennitdi]igatAKn- 
^tunif  wai  robbed  of  hh  ring  hj  Vema.  (Cie, 
Veir.  iv.  26.) 

5.  T.  Tmua  T.  v.  one  of  the  legates  of  Cn. 
Pmipeina,  w'Mn  the  Utter  waa  intnuted  with  the 
rapenQtendence  of  the  eoni- market.  (CiaacfAak 
ziii.  58.) 

6.  C.  Tmui  ti.  F.  RvFCfl,  pnetor  orbanui  8.  c. 
50.-  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ziii.  £8.) 

7  and  8.  C.  Trnua  Strabo  and  L.  Tmua 
Strabo.  [Strabo^] 

9.  Q.  Tmoa,  waa  sent  by  Caeiar  iatA  Epeinu 
fa)  a.  c.  48  to  obtuB  com  for  hit  troojia.  (Oua. 
A  a  ill.  43.) 

10.  L.  Tnios,  a  tribune  of  the  aoldien  in 
the  Alexandrine  war,  &  c.  48^  (Hiit  B.  Akm. 
67.) 

11.  F,  T1TIU8,  tribone  of  the  plebs,  b.c  43, 
propoeed  the  law  for  the  creation  of  the  trinniTir* 
in  that  year.  Shortly  befsre  thii  he  had  deprived 
his  colleague  P.  Servilias  Caeca  of  hia  tribunate, 
becaiue  the  latter  fled  fi*om  Rome,  fearing  the 
^■engeanee  of  Octarianna  on  account  of  the  part  he 
had  taken  in  the  awaeeination  of  Caesar.  Titios 
died  soon  after,  during  hit  year  of  office,  tiius  con- 
finning  the  nipersti^on,  that  wboerer  deprived  a 
colleague  of  his  magiitmcy,  never  lived  to  see  the 
end  of  hii  liwn  official  year.  (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  7; 
Dion  Cass,  zlvi  49  ;  Cic  ad  Fam.  x.  12.  §  3,  x. 
21.  9  3.) 

12.  M.  Tirius,  waa  proscribed  1^  the  triamvire 
in  B.  c.  48f  and  nemed  to  Sax.  PompeltiaiB  Sdly. 
He  nwried  Mnnatia,  tbe  sister  «f  L.  Mnnatius 
Plnncns,  the  orator,  by  wh<m  he  had  a  son  [No. 
13 J.    (Dion  Cask  xlriii.  80  ;  Veil.  Pat  iL  8S.) 

13.  H.  Tmus,  the  son  of  the  pteoeding,  raised 
a  fleet  on  his  own  account  during  the  dril  wan 
which  followed  the  death  of  Caesar,  bat  was  taken 
prisoner  in  B.C  40  off  tite  cooM  vX  Gallia  Narbo- 
nensie  by  Menas,  the  admlnl  of  Sox.  Pompeiai. 
He  was,  however,  spared  by  Sex.  Pompeius,  chiefly 
for  the  sake  of  his  tather,  who  was  then  liring  with 
Ponipeiiu  in  Sicily.  By  the  peace  of  Misenmn, 
concluded  in  the  following  year  (b.  c.  39)  between 
Pompeias  and  the  triunrirs,  Titius  returned  to 
Italy  (Dion  Cass,  zlviii.  30).  Titins  now  entered 
the  service  of  Antonius  and  served  as  his  quaestor 
in  the  campaign  against  the  Parthians.  >  b.  a  ^ 
( Pint  Ant,  42).  In  the  following  ;ear  (b.  cl  3&), 
Titius  received  the  com  man  a  ol  soma  troona  from 
L.  Mnnatius  Pbuicns,  the  governor  of  E^ria,  m  order 
to  oppose  Sex.  Pompeius,  who  had  fled  from  Sicilj^ 
to  Asia.  Pompeius  was  shortly  after  taken  pn- 
soner  and  bronght  to  Miletus,  where  he  was  mur- 
dered by  Titius,  although  the  latter  owed  his  life 
to  hira.  Titius,  however,  had  probably  received 
orders  from  Plancos  or  Antmins  to  put  Him  to 
death  [PoHFiKJB,  p.  491,  a].  (Appian,  B.  C.  v. 
134,  136,  140,  142,  144  ;  Dion  Cm  xUx.  18  ; 
Veil  PaL  ii.  79),  This,  however,  was  not  the 
only  act  of  ingiatitude  committed  by  Titius,  for  in 
B.  c.  32  he  deserted  Antonius,  and  went  over  to 
DetaviBLDns  along  with  his  nncle  Planms.  He  was 
nwarded  for  his  treachery  by  being  nwda  one  of 
theeonsttla  (anfieeti)  in  B.  c.  31.  He  served  under 
Oetarianas  in  tha  war  against  hia  fonner  patron, 
and,  along  irith  Statiliu  Taarua,  had  the  oommand 
tS  tha  land  fintoi.   Shortly  befiwe  tbo  battle  of 
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Actium  he  pot  Antony^  earalnr  to  the  reat  QAim 
Cam.  L  8. 13 ;  Plat  AmL  58 ;  VeO.  Pat.  iL  83.) 

14.  Q.  Tmoi,  ocean  an  otiiiit  bnt  enaot  ba 
referred  with  ewtainty  to  any  of  the  praoadi^ 
persona  Whom  the  head  on  the  obvwae  repre- 
sents is  vnoartain:  on  tho  lerena  ia  Pwana. 
(Eckhd,  tbL  T.  p.  835.)  - 


COIN  OF  Q.  Tinim. 

TI'TIUS  AQUILl'NUS,  oonnd  tinder  Ha- 
drian, A.  D  126,  with  Viderias  Ariatienh  (Fksti.) 
TITIUS  JULIA'NUS.   {TBrmja,  No.  3.] 
TITIUS  PERPETUUS.  [PmwrroDB.] 
TITIUS  PROtJULUS.  [Phoculdbi] 
TITIUS  RUFUS.  [Hirraa.] 
TITIUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabinus.] 
TITIUS  SEPTI'MIUS.  CSimMitia.] 
TITUTUUS  SABI'NUS.  [Sabwos.] 
U.  TITU'RNIUS  RUFUS,  reconnnended  by 
Cicen  to  AmSoa  b.  a  46  {ad  Aua.  xUi.  39). 

TITUS  FLATIUS  SABI'NUS  VESPASI- 
A'NUS,  Roman  empenr,  a.  d,  79—01,  eonmonljr 
called  by  hu  pnenomen  Titoa,  was  the  aon  of  the 
emperor  Vespasianns  and  hia  wife  Ffatria  Domi- 
tilla.  He  waa  ben  aa  the  90th  of  Deeenber, 
A.  B.  40,  aboot  the  tima  ^aa  GUaa  Cafitnla  waa 
mnrdorad,  faiamcan'lunM  aad  a  oaall  dumbat, 
which  were  stiU  shown  in  the  tine  of  Snetonioa. 
FMm  his  childhood  he  manifosted  a  good  dispon- 
tion.  He  waa  well  made,  and  bad  an  agtVMUe 
countenaaea,  bat  it  waa  nnariced  that  his  belly 
waa  somewhat  hti^ge.  (Sneton.  Tttoe,  8.)  Yot  bo 
was  active,  and  vety  anwt  m  all  bodily  amndaaa : 
and  he  had  a  great  aptitndo  for  leamh^  He  waa 
brought  up  in  the  imperial  bonsehold  with  Britan- 
nicus,  the  son  of  Claudins,  in  the  saoM  way  and 
with  the  same  instructors.  It  is  said  that  he  waa 
a  guest  at  Nero's  table,  when  Britannicua  was 
mmoned,  and  that  he  also  tastad  of  tiio  saase 
deadly  cop.  Ho  aftsnmda  aiaatad  a  gildad  itataa 
to  the  memory  of  Britamnna,  on  tha  Paiatian. 
Titos  wtk  an  ancoinliihwd  anwiaiaa,  aad  a  au« 
expert  shorthand  wntar,  aa  art  in  which  the  Ro- 
mans excelled. 

When  a  young  man  ha  aervod  as  tribnnna  nili- 
tnm  in  Britain  and  in  Oenaany,  with  great  cmdit ; 
and  he  afterwards  applied  Umadf  to  too  laboaia  of 
the  fonun.  His  first  wife  waa  AnfaMia,  danghter 
of  Tertollus,  a  Roman  eqnes,  and  onoe  pnefootni 
praetorio ;  and,  on  her  death,  he  married  Marda 
FutniUa,  a  woman  of  high  rank,  when  he  divorood 
after  haring  a  danghttt  by  her,  who  was  caUad 
Julia  Sahina.  After  having  been  qouatM',  be  bad 
the  command  of  a  legion,  and  served  mtdw  Us 
bther  in  the  Jewish  wara  He  took  tha  dliaa  of 
Tarichaea,  OanuUa,  and  other  placea. 

When  Oalba  was  prodaimed  emperor,  a.  Oi  68, 
Titos  was  sent  by  his  fiither  to  pay  his  respeda  to 
the  new  empMor,  and  jBObaUy  to  ask  for  uk 
motitKi  to  iriiieh  Us  meritt  ontitled  hfaa ;  bat  hms 
ing  of  tha  death  of  Qalha  at  Carinth,  bo  retanMA 
to  hii  fother  fai  PalntfaH^  tIw  was  alnady  IbUb 
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lug  ttf  the  higher  dMtiny  to  which  he  «u  called. 
Titoi  nuiwged  to  raooncile  Mucinniu  the  gorentor 
nf  Svrm,  iM  hia  fiuber,  and  thui  be  contribatad 
fmt'ly  to  Vetpeiian's  eleTatioo.  [MuaAHus, 
Iitcmin^]  VeepMnan  was  proclauned  emperor 
on  the  Iflt  of  July,  a.  d.  69,  and  Titns  aocompanied 
him  to  Alexandria  in  Egypt  He  retutnad  to  Fa- 
lertine  to  pnuecuta  the  of  Jenualem,  during 
vhich  1m  ahowed  the  lalenU  of  a  genetal  with  the 
dnring  of  a  aoldier^  The  liege  of  Jenualem.  one 
nf  the  moit  memorable  on  record,  wae  cmcluded 
1^  ^e  capture  of  the  pUee,  on  the  8th  of  Septem- 
ber, A.  0.  70,  and  Titiu  receired  from  the  acclama- 
tions  of  hit  Mtldien  the  title  of  Imperator.  The 
mo*t  complete  accoont  of  the  siege  uid  cap  Care  of 
Jemtalem  is  bj  JoMphna.  Ha  did  not  letnni  to 
Italy  for  eight  noaths  after  the  capture  of  Jeruta- 
Imo,  daring  which  time  he  had  an  interriew  with 
the  l^irtliiaQ  ambawadors  at  Zengma  on  the  En- 
phratei,  and  he  paid  a  vint  to  Egypt,  and  assisted 
at  the  coneeciEtion  of  the  boll  Apis  at  Memphis. 
(Soeton.  TttKi,  e.  5.)  On  hia  jowoey  to  Italy  he 
had  an  interfiew  with  ApoQainu  of  Tyana,  who 
gave  him  saine  my  gaod  adriee  ftr  a  yoath  in  bis 
elerated  station. 

Titm  triumphed  at  Route  with  his  father.  He 
olio  reeeired  the  title  of  Caesar,  and  became  the 
uaaociate  of  Vespauan  in  the  goremment.  They 
also  acted  togeuier  as  Censors.  Titos  undertook 
ihe  office  of  Ptaafeetoa  Piaatario,  which  had  hi- 
therto ooly  been  discharged  by  Rmnaa  eqoites. 
His  eondoet  at  this  tine  gare  no  go«>d  promise, 
and  the  people  hwked  upon  him  as  likely  to  be 
nnother  Nero.  Be  was  aoouaed  of  being  exces- 
airely  addicted  to  ^e  pbnuM  (rf  the  ttble,  of 
indalging  liiatful  passio&a  in  « tcandnloas  way,  and 
Jtl  patting  otupected  peieons  to  death  with  very 
BHie  ceremony.  A.  Caedna,  a  consular  whom  he 
hod  in^ted  to  supper,  he  ordered  to  be  killed  as 
he  was  tearing  the  room  ;  bat  this  was  said  to  be 
M  measure  of  necessary  aeverity,  for  Titns  had  eri- 
detiea  of  Caeciaa  being  engaged  in  a  eeni^noy. 
Hit  attaehment  to  Bweniee  also  made  him  vn- 
popular.  Berenice  was  the  sister  of  King  Agrippa 
ll.,  and  the  daughter  of  Hnodes  Agrippa,  soma- 
timea  called  the  Great  Sbe  was  first  married  to 
Hendea,  king  of  Chaleia,  h«  nnde.  and  then  to 
PoloDMi,  king  of  CiUeiiL  Titua  prriiiUily  became 
-wqoiuntad  mth  her  whea  he  was  in  Judaea,  and 
after  tiw  o^i*  •(  Jemnlon  ehe  Iblbwed  him 
to  Rome  with  her  bratha  Agrippa,  and  both  of 
them  lodged  in  the  emperor's  residence.  It  was 
•aid  that  Titus  had  promised  to  marry  Berenice, 
but  ns  this  intended  union  gave  the  Romans  great 
diasatisfaotion,  he  sent  her  away  from  Rome  after 
ha  became  onpenr,  as  Suetonius  nys.  but  in  his 
fiMbai^  lifetime  according  to  Dion.  The  scand»- 
Ions  story  of  Titns  having  poisoned  hia  father  at  a 
feast  (24th  June,  a.  D.  79)  is  not  believed  even 
by  Dion,  who  oonid  believe  any  diing  bad  of  a 
Man. 

The  year  a.  o.  79  was  the  first  yrar  of  the  sole 
gaverament  of  Titoa,  whose  conduct  proved  ait 
agreeable  sniprise  to  those  who  hod  anticipated 
a  return  of  the  tiroes  of  Nero,  Hia  hmthcr  I>o- 
.mitian,  it  is  said,  was  dissatisfied  at  Titns  being 
>ade  emperor,  and  formed  ^e  design  of  stirring  up 
.the  aoldiors;  bat  thou^  he  made  no  decided  at- 
-  Umt  to  ante  the  snpraoM  power,  he  is  accused  of 
Ihavng  all  wimg  entartAined  deiigns  against  his 
kMAv.    loitaad  ef  panfaUng  him,  Titus  endea- 
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Tonrcd  to  win  Domitian*!  afibction,  and  mpd  hi* 
not  to  Attempt  to  gain  by  criminal  mma»  tha 
power  which  he  wonid  one  day  l»va  in  ■  Icpti- 
mate  way.  During  his  whole  reign  Titns  dnpkvcd 
a  sincere  desire  for  the  happitwes  of  tbe  peopii, 
and  he  did  all  that  he  could  to  relieve  tbem  b 
times  of  distress.  A  story  is  told,  tbaX  one  eves- 
ing,  recolleetiM  that  he  bnil  given  nochiiy  dnriae 
tiie  day,  he  nU,  "^My  fiieBda,  I  havw  kat  a  day." 
He  asanmed  the  office  of  Pntifex  MaziamB  afur 
the  death  of  his  fiither,  and  with  tbe  psrpoae,  as 
he  declared,  of  keeping  his  hands  free  bvm  Uoed; 
a  resohition  which  he  kept  Two  patarictaaa  whs 
were  convicted  by  the  senate  of  a  conspin^ 
against  hin,  were  pardoned  and  Iraatad  with  hjad- 
naaa  and  confidence.  Ha  checked  all  nnwe eatinai 
for  the  crime  of  laesa  majestaa,  whidi  fraai  the 
time  of  Tiberius  had  been  a  ftniifhl  source  of  Urn 
accnntions ;  and  he  severely  punished  all  inbnaen.  I 
He  also  removed  from  about  bin  tnanj  yeang 
men,  whose  acquaintance  had  damaged  liia  repau- 
tion,  and  he  asaocialed  only  with  powna  of  goeJ  | 
repute. 

At  the  dooe  of  this  year  Titos  repaired  me  af 
the  Roman  aqnedocta,  and  he  assumed  the  titk 
Imperator  on  the  occasion     the  sucoeaoes  of  Agii- 
cola  in  Britain.    This  year  is  memorable  for  tbe 
great  eruption  of  Veeuviss,  a^ich  desolated  a  lufn 
part  of  toe  adjaoent  country,  and  buried  with  Ists 
and  ashes  the  towns  of  Heicnlaneom  and  PMupeii 
Plinins  the  eUer  lost  his  life  in  this  terrible  a- 
tastrophe ;  the  poet  Caesiua  Bassus  is  said  to  ban 
been  burnt  in  hia  bouse  by  the  lava,  and  Agrifip 
the  eon  of  Claudius  Fdii,  once  govenior  of  Jadan, 
petiahad  with  hit  wife.   DionCamu  Oavk3l, 
dec)  has  deacribed  the  honoia  of  thia  tenrible  tab- 
mity ;  and  we  have  also  the  deacriptioa  *k  thm 
in  a  letter  addreaaed  to  Tacitus  by  the  yeongcr 
Plinius.  [Tacitdb.]    Titus  endeavoured   te  le- 
pair  the  ravages  of  this  great  eruption :  he  scat 
two  cemohra  with  money  to  restore  th«  rained 
tawna,  and  ha  applied  to  this  purpose  the  property  | 
of  thooa  who  haa  been  destroyed,  and  had  left  no  , 
next  of  kin.    He  also  went  himself  to  see  the  rs-  I 
vages  which  had  been  caused  by  the  erapUaai  aad  j 
the  earthquakes.    Daring  Us  abe»ca  a  fire  *u 
burning  at  Rome  for  three  days  and  three  nigiiu  ' 
A.  D.  80 :  it  destroyed  the  CapituI,  the  library  af  i 
Augustas,  the  theatre  of  Pnnpaiai^  and  other  | 
puUic  buildinga,  besides  many  bonaeat  a» 
peror  declared  that  he  ahould  consider  all  the  iom 
as  his  own,  and  he  set  about  repairing  it  with  gmt 
activity :  be  took  even  the  decoiations  of  the  im- 
perial reudenoee.  and  vAi  them  to  raise  maaev. 
The  eruption  of  Veaurios  was  followed  by  a  dread> 
ful  pestilence,  which  called  for  fresh  ezertiooa  oa 
the  part  of  the  benevolent  emperor. 

In  this  year  he  completed  tbe  gnat  ansphi- 
theatra,  called  the  Coloaaeom,  which  had  been  cou- 
nenced  by  his  fiuher;  and  also  the  hatha  called 
the  hatha  irf  Titus.  Tbe  de^cation  of  thaaa  two 
edifices  was  celebiated  by  apeetadea  whidi  hrted 
one  hundred  daya;  by  a  naval  battle  in  the  old 
naumachia.  and  figlita  of  gladiators :  on  one  day 
alone  five  thouuind  wild  animals  are  «id  to  have 
bf^rn  exhibited,  a  number  which  we  may  reason- 
ably suspect  to  be  eza^eratod.  He  also  tep^nd 
sevvral  aqueducta,  and  paved  tha  road  from  Rone 
to  Rimini  (Ariminum). 

In  the  year  a.  n.  81  Agricola  was  emplqvd  ia 
sfcoriug  hia  coitqu  sta  in  Scotland  ioiita  of  xht 
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TIT  Y  us. 

Clyde  and  the  Forth.  After  presiding  at  ■onw 
gamM,  u  the  cIom  of  which  he  ii  aaid  to  have 
Tfept  bitterly,  though  the  cause  of  hii  sorrow  ii 
iiot  stated,  Titos  went  off  to  the  coontry  of  the 
Habines  in  very  low  spirits,  owing  to  aome  bad 
omens.  He  was  seiiad  with  fenr  at  the  first 
resting-place,  and  beiiu>  euried  ftom  thenoa  to  a 
villa,  in  which  his  firtner  had  died,  he  ended  his 
life  there  on  the  13th  of  September,  after  a  reign 
of  two  years  and  two  months,  rad  twenty  days. 
He  was  ID  the  forty-fint  year  of  his  age.  Theft 
were  suspicions  that  he  was  poisoned  by  Domitian. 
PiBtaidi  «y*  *^  hnltb  was  damaged  by  the 
beqmnt  asa  of  the  bath.  Tbwa  it  a  atstylhat 
Domitian  aune  before  Titos  was  dead,  and  ocdered 
hin  to  be  desoted  by  those  about  hiio:  acotnding 
to  another  story,  he  ordered  him  to  be  thrown  into 
a  Tosael  fall  of  snow,  under  the  pretext  of  cooling 
his  few.  It  is  reported  that  shortly  before  his 
deadi,  Titos  lamented  that  be  was  dying  so  soon, 
•ad  iKd  that  be  had  never  done  but  one  thing  of 
which  he  lepented.  Nobody  knew  what  this  one 
thing  was;  but  there  were  various  conjectures. 
Perhapa  the  diffiealqr  nay  be  best  aolTed  sup- 
poaing  that  ha  nercr  stteied  the  woida,  or  ir  he 
did,  that  he  was  in  the  ddirinm  of  hia  fever. 
Htns  was  succeeded  by  his  brother  Domitian.  His 
daughter  Julia  SaUna  was  married  to  Flavins  Sa- 
binns,  his  cousin,  the  son  of  Planus  Sabinos,  the 
brother  of  Vrnfamn. 

Titos  is  said  to  have  written  Oreek  poeaa  attd 
tiagediM;  he  WBB  very  finailiar  vrith  week.  He 
also  wmte  nuiy  letters  fat  his  firther*a  name  dnring 
Vespasian^  lifis,  and  drew  op  edicta.  (Suelouins, 
TUmi  fJamu  Vt^tanamta;  Tadtut,  HuLi  Dion 
Caseins^  Izri.;  TiUenmit,  Hmimn  d»i  Ea^mvmn, 
ToL  iL)  IQ.  UJ 


TLENPOLEMUS. 


list 


COIN  OP  TITUS. 

TITUS,  one  of  the  two  snpemumemry  tyronts 
added  by  Trebelliui  PoUio  to  bis  list  of  the  Tiiirty 
[see  AuRSOLus].  He  is  said  to  have  mainuined 
his  preteniioRS  to  the  throne  for  a  few  days  during 
the  reign  of  Maiiminns,  and  to  have  been  put  to 
death  by  the  very  soldim  who  had  forced  the 
purple  on  his  acceptance.  There  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  it  the  nnie  person  who  is  called 
Tgau  by  Capitolinos  {Maaimin.  duo,  e.  II),  and 
Quarthtit  by  Herodian.    [QtiARTtNUS.]  [W.  K] 

TITYUS  {Tmit\  a  son  of  Gaea,  or  of  Zeos 
and  Elara,  the  daughter  of  Orchomenus,  was  a 
giant  in  Eoboea^  and  the  fiither  of  Europa.  ( Horn. 
<)d.  vii.  324  ;  Apollod.  i.  4.  $  I  ;  SchoL  ad  Apo!- 
ton.  Rhod.  i.  181,  791  ;  Pind.  PyO.  St.  81.)  In- 
stigated by  Hera  (Hygin.  F<^.  55),  he  made  an 
AHsault  upon  Leto  or  Artemis,  when  she  passed 
throagh  Panopaeus  to  Pytho,  bnt  wns  killed  by  the 
arrows  of  Artemis  or  Apollo,  or,  according  to  others, 
Zeus  killed  him  with  a  flash  of  liglitning.  (Hygin, 
l.e.;  SchoL  ad  Apolbm.  i.  181  ;  Paus.  iii.  16.  $  9; 
Pind.  Py&.  iv.  160  ;  Herat.  Cbrm.  it.  6.  $2.) 
He  was  then  cast  into  Tartarus,  and  there  he 


lay  outstretched  on  the  gronnd,  covering  nine 
acres,  aiid  ta-o  rolUires  or  snakes  devoured  hia 
liver.  (Hygin.  Le. ;  Scbol.  ad  PM.  OL  i.  97  ; 
Horn.  Od.  xi.  576,  &c,)  His  gigantic  tomb  was 
shown  in  oftertimes  near  Panopens  (Paus.  x.  4.  § 
4),  and  his  fidl  by  the  airovra  of  Artemia  and 
Apollo  was  represented  «d  the  thiwie  of  Apollo  at 
Amyclae.  (i'aua.  iii.  18.  §  9,  x.  11.  §  1, 29.  §  2  ; 
comp.  Stiab.  ix.  p.  422  ;  Viig.  Aen.  vi.  .595  ;  Qv. 
Aftt  iT.  457,  iiput  M  PoBi.  i.  2.  41.)  [LS.] 

TLEPO'LEMUS  (TAtrtnfAs/toi.)  ].  A  son  of 
Heiades  by  Astyoche,  the  daughter  of  PhyUs 
(Hom.  IL  ii  658 ;  ApoUod.  ii.  7-  H  S.  8 ;  Phibttr. 
H«r.  ii.  14},  or  1^  Astydam^  the  dughter  of 
Amyntor,  kmg  of  t^  Dolopians  in  Theesaly.  (Find. 
01.  vii.  41.)  Tlepolemus  was  king  of  Argos,bat 
after  slaying  his  uncle  Licyntnius,  he  was  obliged 
to  take  to  flight,  and  in  conformity  with  the  com- 
mand of  on  oracle,  setUed  in  Rhodes,  where  he 
built  the  towns  of  Liudos,  lalysos  and  Canteiroa, 
and  from  whence  he  joined  Uie  Greeks  in'  tike 
Trojan  war  with  nine  ships.  (Hom.  //.  iL  658, 
&c;  Apollod.  ii.  8.  §  2.)  At  Troy  he  was  slain 
bySai^edon.  (A  v.  627,  Ac. ;  Died.  iv.  58,  v.  59.) 
Hie  wife  Philosoci  institnted  funeral  games  in 
eoeunemoiallon  of  his  death.  (Tietz.  ad  Lvo. 
911.) 

2.  A  Trojan,  a  sou  of  Damastor,  who  was  slain 
by  Patrodus.    (Hom.  IL  zvi.  416.)       [L.  S.] 

TLEPO'LEMUS  (TKnrAKtuot),  historicaL  1. 
An  Atbeniaii  general,  who  brougjit  a  remfbreemoit 
te  Peiiolea  in  the  Saauan  war*  e^c  440.  (Thus: 
1 117.) 

2.  The  son  of  Pyihophanes,  one  of  the  iraJfoi, 
or  body-guard  of  Alexander  the  Great,  was  joined 
in  the  gOTttnment  of  the  Parthyaet  aitd  Hyreanii 
with  Amminapes,  a  Parthyaeaa,  whom  Alexander 
had  appointed  sattap  of  thoae  pravinoee.  At  a 
later  period  T1»oIeaMs  was  ammnled  Inr  Alex- 
ander eatiap  of  CaTawania,  whin  ha  ntained  im 
the  death  «  Alexandw  in  B.  c  823,  and  also  at 
the  fresh  dividon  of  the  provinces  at  ^ripandiaaa 
in  B.  c  821.  ( Arrian,  Amab,  iii  22,  tL  27 ;  Diod. 
xviiL  3i,  89.) 

TLEPCVLEMUS,  CORNELIUS,  and  HIERO, 
who  are  called  by  Cioen  the  oowe  rmirtUrf  ef 
Verres,  were  bnthos,  natives  of  (^hyta,  whenee 
they  fled,  under  the  suspicion  of  having  pilh^ied 
the  temple  of  Apollo,  and  betook  themselvee  te 
Verres,  who  was  then  in  Asia.  From  that  time 
they  became  his  dependants,  and  during  his  go- 
remment  of  Sicily  they  perfoined  for  him  the 
lenrice  of  hunting  oat  the  wwka  of  art  which  ap> 
paired  to  be  wwu  upn^riating.  They  were  be» 
artists,  Tlepolemus  being  a  painter,  and  Hiero  a 
modeller  rn  wax.  Some  particuUrs  of  their  node 
of  proceeding  an  given  by  Cicero  (m  Ferr,  lii.  28, 
iv.  18). 

Rejecting  another  artist  of  this  name,  see 

TLKNPOLKMoa.  [P.  S.] 

TLENP0LEU03  (TVENPOVEMO^  is  the 
form  in  whiclr  the  name  of  a  maker  of  painted 
vases  is  inscribed  twice  on  one  of  the  Canino  vases 
{Mms.  EtnaguA,  No,  1 49),  and  again,  in  connectioa 
with  the  name  of  the  piunter  Toconidea,  on  a  vae» 
diecovmd  by  the  MM.  Candelori  (Gerhard,  JImk 
port.  Vo/eemt,  p.  180),  and  thirdly  on  a  lectoUy 
discovered  vase,  now  in  the  Museum  at  Bolin. 
(NaieniMrieM  VataMlder,  No.  1597.)  It  has 
been  disputed  whether  the  true  reading  of  the 
name  is  TtepcUmm  or 
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lies  T0LMIDB3. 

eridence  of  the  tbne  tmms  i<  dednve  in 
brour  of  the  form  Ttatpobmoi.  (R.  Rochctte, 
£Mn  A  M.  SOom,  p.  61,  2d  ed.)  f  P.  S.] 

TLBSGS,  won  of  Neftrckui,  a  maker  of  painted 
vuM,  whoM  nanio  is  inicribod,  in  th«  following 
naoner,  on  mtctbI  tbim  found  at  Canino,  Toms- 
ndia.  Come  to,  and  eteewlien; 

TVS5(»r  HONEAPXO  En01E5EM. 

Hia  vaaei  an  all  in  the  (bm  of  a  patem  monnted 
on  a  tall  foot,  and  of  an  antiqae  aty le  of  workman- 
flhip.  Raonl-Rochette  regards  the  addition  of  the 
name  of  the  artist's  fiither,  on  these  raees,  as  a 
DoTcUy  borrowed  from  the  Qreck  rasfr-nakers,  and 
n  00*  of  the  proob  that  tha  manufiwtnn  ma  not 
of  Stcvicsn  origin.  (R.  Rocbette,  LiUn  A  M. 
Sehom,  pp.  61,  62,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

TMOLUS  (T^iiXof).  1.  The  god  of  Mount 
Tmolas  in  Lydia,  is  described  as  the  husband  of 
Pinto  (or  Omphale)  and  father  of  Tantalus,  and 
■aid  to  hare  decided  the  mnsieal  contest  between 
Apdlo  and  Pan.  (Apollod.  ii.  6.  8  S  ;  SchoL  ad 
Eitr^  Or.  5  ;  Or.  MW.  zi.  157.) 

S.  A  son  of  Protens,  was  killed  by  Heracles. 
(Tzetz.  atj        ]£4.)  [L.  S.] 

TOGCNIUS  GALLUS,  a  senator,  proposed 
io  A.D.  32  that  Tiberius  should  diooee  twenty 
senators,  who  shouU  accompany  him  as  a  body- 
guard as  oflen  as  he  want  into  the  senate,  a  propo- 
StioB  whkh  only  made  Togonius  ridiculous,  as  it 
was  wdl  known  that  Tibttina  intended  nerer  to 
return  to  Rodm,  (Tie.  Aim.  vl.  S  |  Dini  Can. 
IriiL  17.) 

TO'LMIDES  (TeX/tOiiaX  as  AdiMitei  gsnml. 
who  in  B.C.  455  pmnded  tfta  people  to  amd  him 
with  a  fleet  to  crdae  routd  the  Pdi^tmneans,  and 
rarage  tfae  enemy's  eomtry.  If  we  may  believe 
Diodorus,  1000  men  were  voted  to  liim,  to  be  se- 
lected by  himself;  bat  ho  first  prevailed  on  SOOO 
to  join  htm  as  Tolnntemt  by  assuring  them  that 
ke  meant  at  any  rate  to  name  them  foe  the  servioe, 
nnd,  hansg  thus  seeored  these,  he  proceeded  to 
oet  at  the  vote  of  the  assembly,  and  chose  1000 
more.  In  his  expedition  he  hnmt  the  I^cedae- 
montan  arsenal  at  Oythium,  took  Chalcis,  a  town 
of  tfae  Corinthians,  and  disembarking  on  the  Si- 
eyonian  territory,  defeated  the  troopa  that  oune 
■gainil  him.  Acooiding  to  Diodonu,  ha  hod  pre- 
WHislr  captured  Methane,  whieh,  howevw,  by  the 
arrival  of  Spartan  succours,  he  was  soon  obliged  to 
relinquiih.  He  also  took  Nanpactus  from  the  Oao- 
lian  Locrians,  and  settled  there  the  Messenions, 
who  had  been  besieged  and  recently  conqaered  by 
the  Lacedaemonians  at  Ithtnue.  After  the  return 
of  Tolmides  ta  Athena,  are  hear  of  his  leading 
Athenian  aettkn  {kki^wx/n)  to  Euboea  and 
Naxos ;  and  in  b.  c.  447,  when  the  Boeotian 
exiles  had  returned  and  seised  Cbaeroneia  and 
Orchomenns,  he  proposed  that  ha  shonid  be  tent  at 
onee  with  a  body  of  volunteers  to  quell  the  rinng. 
Parieles  objected  in  vdn  to  tfae  expedition  as  hasty 
and  iU-tinied,  and  Tolmides,  having  carried  his 
pidnt,  marched  into  Boeotia  with  1000  Athenians 
and  some  allied  troops,  and  took  Cbaeroneia,  where 
he  left  a  garrison.  But  near  Coroneia  he  fell  in 
with  a  fisRe  consisting  of  the  Boeotian  exiles  who 
Ind  gathnred  together  at  Oiehemeniu,  some  Lo- 
crians and  EoboMn  exile*,  and  others  of  the  same 
pmy.  A  battle  ensued,  in  which  the  Athenfnns 
were  utterly  defeated,  and  Tolmides  himself  was 
■Utt.   (Thneyd.  t.  103.  108,  113 ;  Diod.  xi.  64, 


TORQUATA. 

85,  xiL  6  I  Aesch.  dt  Ftdm.  I^g.  p.  S8  ;  Paoa.  i 
27i  Plut  Agn.  19.  Per.  IS,  la)  tK  E.] 

TOLU'MNIUS,  LAR,  king  of  ^  VcieMe*. 
to  whom  Fidenae  revolted  in  a.  c  43B,  and  u 
irtiooa  instigation  the  inhabitants  of  Fidnne  skw 
the  fbar  Roman  ambasaadws,  who  had  been  am 
to  Fidanae  to  inquire  into  the  noaoM  of  tfae« 
Rcant  eondnet.  TIm  vtmm  «f  tiMoa  mih—sidnii. 
were  C.  Ftalriaios,  Cloelim,  or  CliUiaa  TUn,  Sp. 
Atitiui,  and  L.  Roacius ;  and  etataeaof  oUfarww 
)llaced  on  the  Roatra  at  Roma,  wfaoe  ther  cod- 
tinued  till  a  late  time  (Liv.  iv.  17  ;  Ck^  F1A.  a. 
2;  Plin. /r.Mzxxiv.  6.  8.  II).  In  tlie  war  which 
followed,  Tolwanius  was  slain  in  angle  finwlai  by 
Cotn^oi  Com,  wh»  dsdicatad  In*  apoila  in  tk 
VetK^  ti  Jupiter  Feretriot,  the  aecnid  of  the  thsce 
instances  in  which  the  apolia  opinut  were  wee 
(Liv.  iv.  18, 19,)   [Cosaos,  &  86&,  b.] 

rOLYNUS  (T^AvFOf),  of  kcfan,  is  asiiipoacd 
to  have  been  a  comic  poet  of  t£e  Old  Ceatdr. 
before  Cfatinos,  and  about  contampanry  wib 
Ecphantidea,  on  the  authority  of «  pawige  in  th* 
JStgmoloffiaim  Moffiumi,  which  eeema  to  oaaiha  ts 
him  the  invoition  of  the  metre  afterwaida  calM 
the  Cratinean.  (£1^  Mt^.  p.  761. 47,  TMeem 
KoXabfimow  Kpcrrfriiov  pttrpof^  cv.A.)  It 
appears,  howevw,  very  phobia  thatTaX4s««er,  ia 
this  passage.  Is  only  a  fidsa  laading  Car  TaAA^raev. 
and  that  the  refiennoa  ia  to  the  lyric  poet  asd 
musician  TeUen.  (Meindie,  HmL  CML  CbeL  Orate. 
pp.  38,  89.)  CP'S.] 

TO'MYRIS  (Tiiuipa)^  a  quevi  the  Ma«s. 
getae.  According  to  Herodotaa,  when  pyroa  tfe 
Oraat  was  contempUting  the  Kdwtiea  of  tint 
nation  (n.  c.  529),  Tomyria  waa  a  wUew,  aad 
the  Persian  king  aeat  an  embaasy  to  bcf  ariih  aa 
oBer  of  marrii^  This  she  indiraontly  iviecttd. 
and  Cyrus  then  prepared  to  cross  the  rivw  AraxH, 
and  to  invade  her  territmy,  Tomyria  wozned  hia 
by  a  herald  not  to  be  guilty  of  ouch  iojaatice^  bat 
added  that,  if  ho  were  bat  upon  it,  a»  woaU  ■»( 
diipata  with  hhn  the  passage  of  the  rivw,  bat 
would  either  advanee  three  uya*  jonnn'  into  hi* 
territory,  or  allow  him  to  eoma  as  fiu  mto  bia\ 
that  they  might  decide  their  quarrel  by  a  fax 
battle.  Cyrus  chose  the  latter  altenwUve,  and  bv 
a  stratagem  sorpcised  and  captured  Spani^isn, 
the  aon  of  Tomyria.  TIm  queen  denaaiiSad  ha 
testoradon,  with  the  threiU  tlmt  Cyna,  as  be  brcd 
blood,  should  have  plenty  of  it  if  he  refiiaed  hei; 
The  Persian  would  not  release  his  priaoner,  whe 
slew  himself  through  grie^  and  a  batile  ensoed,  ia 
which  Cyras  vras  aeflmted  and  sUin.  Tomyris  >i 
described  by  Herodotus  as  roaming  abont  the  field 
after  hor  victory  in  search  of  her  merny'a  body,  n 
finding  which  me  fiutened  his  head  in  a  Icaibem 
bag  fun  of  blood,  in  accordance  with  her  thrcoL 
(Herod,  i.  205—214.)  [£.  K] 

TONQI'LIUS.  1.  A  dtaeoluteyoath,  wasooe 
of  Catiline's  crew.   (Cic  h  CaL  ii.  2.) 

9.  A  person  ridiculed  by  Juvenal  (viL  ISO). 

TORA'NIUS.  [Thokanicb.] 

TORISMOND.  [Thohmkond.] 

TORQUA'TA,  JUfNIA,  a  Veotal  virgin,  and 
the  sister  of  C.  Jnnius  Silanns,  interceded  oo 
behalf  of  her  brother,  who  waa  amdrmned  of  tm- 
Bon  in  A.  D.  22,  and  obtdned  fnn  Hbnina  a  esai- 
mutation  of  hiaponUunent.  Her  same  oecwa  ia 
inscriptions.  Ctta.  Awl  iiL  70,  with  the  note 
of  Lipsiusj  SpoB*  MiuMt^f.  150.)  [StuHu^ 
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TORQUATUS. 

TORQUATUS.C.BELU'CIUS.eoiinilandar 
Hadrian  in  a.  D.  143  with  Ti.  dmdiu  Auicni 
Herodes.  (FuU.) 

TORQUA'TUS,  JU'NIUS.  [Silamub.] 
TORQUA'TUS,  LUCE10S,affluofc«ira]u 
tank*  aUn  Ua  nut  )um  bam 


TORQUATUS.  U63 

one  of  the  consnlei  •ufTecU,  aa  hia  name  does  not 
occur  in  the  Fatti.    (Lamprid.  Comtnod.  7.) 

TORQUA'TUS,  MA'NLIUS.  The  Toraitati 
were  a  patrician  fintiljr  of  the  Uanlia  Qen*.  Tlieif 
deamit  ia  givni  in  th«  Mowing  gonealof^cal  taUe* 
whioh  ia  to  auno  extent  CBigacMnL 


STEMHA  UANLIORUM  TORQUATORUU. 
L.  Manlins  Capitolinna  Imperiomi,  diet.  s.  c,  363. 
1.  T.  Manliua  Imperionu  Torquatna,  diet.  b.  c.  353, 349,  cos.  &  c.  344,  S40. 


r 


%  T.  Manlius  Torquatus,  slain  hy  liia  &thei; 


S.  T.  TacqttatB%  cos.  b.c  299. 


4.  L.  TorqnatoSikgatnB,  B.a81k5. 


£.  A.  Tm^MM  AttiRH,  eoa.  &a  244, 241. 


6.  T.  Torqnatiia,  000.385,334,  diet  &a9(ML 

7.  A.T«cqnataa. 


8.  T.Torqnatua,  eoa.B.c.185.         9.  A.  Torquatna,  cos.  B.a  IfUL 


10.  A.  Torqnataa,  pnpr.  b.0.  70. 

11.  A.  Torqnatni^  pr.  B.C.  5& 


13.  T.  Torqnataa. 

IS.  T.  Tnqnatna, 
qnaeat.  &C.48L 


14.  L.  Toiqnatna,  cosl  b.o;  8S> 

1&  L.  ToiqnattiB,  pr.  B.a49, 
alain  &  c  46. 


1.  T.  liAnnm  ^  r.  A.  k.  iHrasioBttt  Tosr 
qfUTm,  the  ao*  «f  It.  Maaliaa  Ca^udinva  Impe- 
riosns,  dictator  in  B.  o.  was  a  faranrite  hero 
of  Roman  storj.  He  possessed  the  ehoractmatic 
Tirtoes  of  the  old  Romass,  iMing  a  brave  man,  an 
obedient  son,  and  a  aevere  &ther ;  and  he  nerer 
allowed  the  feelings  of  nature  or  friendship  to 
interfere  with  what  he  deemed  his  duty  to  fais 
conntiy.  Hanlins  ia  s^  to  have  been  diill  of 
mind  in  bis  youth,  and  was  broagbt  np  by  his 
fnlher  in  the  closest  retitement  in  the  covntry. 
The  tribune  M.  Pomponina  availed  hiniaelf  <£  the 
bitter  dtamatance,  when  he  aoeiiaad  the  elder 
MmKua  in  B.  c  803,  on  Meont  of  the  cruelties  he 
had  practised  in  his  dietatorahip  in  the  preceding 
nar,  to  excite  an  odina  agunat  hint,  by  represent- 
ing him  at  the  same  time  as  a  cruel  and  tynumical 
fiiUier.  As  soon  as  the  younger  Manlius  heard  of 
this,  he  hurried  to  Rome,  obtained  admisnon  to 
Pomponius  early  in  the  moming,  and  eon|ieUed 
tiie  tribune,  by  threatening  him  inth  instant  death 
if  he  did  not  take  the  oath,  to  swear  that  he  would 
drop  die  accusation  against  his  btlwr.  Although 
the  elder  ManKna  was  no  &rourite  with  the  peo]Je, 
and  bad  received  the  snmame  Imperioaus  on  sc- 
eoont  of  his  hanghtinesa,  yet  tbay  were  so  delighted 
frith  the  filial  afiection  vX  the  younger  Manlius, 
that  they  not  only  fbigaTs  bia  Tiidenoe  to  the  tri- 
buae  but  elected  him  one  of  the  tribunes  of  the 
soMien  in  the  course  of  the  same  year.  In  the 
following  year,  B.  c  36 1 ,  according  to  Livy,  though 
ether  accounu  give  diflerent  yean,  Manilas  served 
'  under  the  dictirtor  T.  Quintius  Pennns  in  the  war 
against  die  Guila,  and  in  tliia  campaign  earned 
iuMittd  gloij  \ij  ibgrinKii*  ungkcombata  gi^tie 


Ganl,  who  had  atappad  oat  of  the  ranha  and  dial' 
lenged  a  Roman  to  fight  hisL  From  the  dead  body 
of  Me  barbarian  he  took  the  chain  (for^Mes)  whien 
had  adorned  him,  and  placed  it  around  his  own  neck; 
his  comrades  in  their  rude  songs  gave  him  the  sur- 
uune  vS  Tm|uatns,  which  he  continued  ever  after- 
wards to  bear,  and  w£ich  he  handed  down  to  bia 
descendants.  His  fiune  became  so  great  Aat  he 
was  appointed  dictator  in  a  a  858,  before  he  had 
held  the  eonanlabip,  in  order  to  carry  on  the  war 
against  the  Caerites  and  the  Etruscans.  In  b,  o. 
849  he  was  again  raised  to  the  dictatoiahip  for  the 
purpose  fit  holding  the  eomitia.  Two  years  after> 
wards,  B.  c.  347,  he  was  consul  for  the  fint  time 
with  C.  Plauttus  Venno  Hypsaeus  ;  during  which 
year  nothing  importance  occurred,  except  tlie 
enactment  of  a  Uw  da  fmort.  He  was  consul  a 
second  time  in  n.  c.  344  with  C.  Morcios  RuUlus, 
and  a  third  time  in  b.  a  340  with  P.  Dodos  Mas. 
In  his  third  oonsulsbip  Torqnatva  and  hia  coDwne 
gained  the  great  victory  over  the  Latina  at  the  wot 
of  Vesuviu,  which  eatabliahed  for  ever  the  sn- 
premacy  of  Rome  over  Latiom.  An  account  of 
this  butle,  which  was  mainly  won  by  the  self- 
sacrifice  of  Decius  Mus,  has  been  given  elsewhere. 
[Mt/B,  No.  I.]  The  name  of  Torquatus  has  be- 
come chiefly  monoiaUe  in  couwetioii  with  this 
war  on  account  of  the  ezecntion  of  bis  son.  Shortly 
before  the  battle,  when  the  two  amies  wen  en- 
camped oppodte  to  one  another,  the  consuls  puV 
lished  a  proclamation  that  no  Roman  should  engage 
iii  single  combat  with  a  Latin  on  pain  of  death. 
Notwithstanding  this  procbunation,  the  youngMaa- 
lina,  the  son  of  the  consul,  provoked  by  the  inaulta 
of  A  Tuenlon  noUe  of  tho  naino  of  Mettina  QamJ- 
Digitized  by  VjOOglC 
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nus,  accepted  hit  challenge,  ilew  hia  ndventarr,  nnd 
bore  the  bloody  ipoib  in  triumph  to  hia  rather. 
Death  waa  hit  reward.  The  conaul  would  not 
orerlook  thii  breach  of  diiuptine :  and  the  un- 
happy ronth  WEI  executed  by  the  lictor  in  pre- 
sence of  the  aaaembled  army.  Thii  aetere  sentence 
nndered  Torquatni  an  object  of  detetluion  among 
the  Roman  youthi  as  long  ai  he  lired  ;  and  the 
recoUecUon  of  his  seTerity  was  preserved  in  after 
ages  by  the  expression  Manliaua  imperia.  Two 
writers  relate  that  the  young  Mantiui  was  exe- 
cuted by  hia  fttber'a  orders  in  ft  war  with  the 
Gauls  (SalL  'CbfL  S3i  Dionyi.  Tiii.  79) ;  bnt  as 
we  do  not  lead  of  Torquatoa  lisring  the  com- 
mand in  any  war  against  the  Oauls,  it  is  probable 
that  he  is  confounded  by  these  writers  with 
No.  6,  as  Zou&nu  has  done,  who  says  (ix.  6),  that 
No.  6  caused  his  son  to  be  executed.  Torqnatns 
is  not  mentioned  agun  by  Livy  ;  but  according  to 
the  Fksti  be  was  dictator  for  the  third  time  in 
B.  c.  3-20.  (LW.  y\l  4,  6, 10, 19. 26—28,  TiiL  S— 
1-2 ;  Ck.  de  C^.  iii.  31,  de  Fin.  i.  7,  ii.  19,  22, 
TuK.  ir.  22 ;  Val.  Max.  vi.  9..§  I,  i.  7. 8  3,  ii.  7. 
J  6  ;  Oetl.  i.  13  ;  Dion  Case.  Fraffm.  34,  p.  16, 
Reim.;  Aural  Vict,  de  Vir.  Rl.  28.) 
,  ,2.  T.  Manuuh  Toequatub,  the  arai  of  the 
pneediog^  waa  slain  by  his  &ther'a  order,  u  u 
■dated  abore^ 

T.  Manlius  ToRQUATun,  probably  a  son  of 
No.  2,  WM  consul  b-c  299  with  H.  Fulvins 
Paetinus.  H«  waa  q>pointed  to  conduct  the  war 
against  the  Etruscans  ;  but  he  had  scarcely  entered 
^miia,  when  he  was  thrown  from  his  horse,  and 
died  in  conseqnenoe  on  the  third  day  after.  (LIt.  x. 
9.11.) 

4.  L.  Manuus ToRQUATua,  probnblya  brother 
of  No.  S,  legatus  of  the  propraetor  Scipio  in  the 
great  campaign  of  b.  c.  29&    (Lit.  x.  26.) 

B.  A.  manlius  T.  f.  T.  h.  ToMtTATua  At- 
Ticua,  son  of  No.  8,  waa  censor  a.  a  247  with 
A.  Adlius  Calatinns,  consul  for  the  firat  time  in 
^!44  with  C.  Sempronius  ^laesns,  and  for  the 
second  time  in  241  with  Q.  Lutatius  Cerco.  In 
his  second  consulship  Torquatus  defeated  the  Fa- 
lisci,  who  had  taken  up  arms  and  obtuned  a  tri- 
umph in  consequence.  (Fasti  Captt ;  Gutrop.  iL 
38;  OiM.  It.  11  ;  eomp.  Lit.  Ep.  \&  ;  Polyb.  i. 
•i.)  Plmy  {H.  N.  vii.  53.  s.  54)  speaks  of  the 
andaan  death  of  a  consular  A.  Manlius  Torquatus, 
who  may  haTc  been  either  the  subject  of  this  notice 
orNok  9. 

6.  T.  Manliit4  T.  r.  T.  N.  ToRQUATUa,  son  of 
Na  8  and  brotbar  of  Now  waa  cosaol  for  the 
first  time  in  B.  o.  285  with  C.  Atilins  Bulbns,  in 
which  year  he  conquered  the  Sardinians,  and  ob> 
tuned  in  consequence  a  triumph.  His  first  eonsul- 
abip  was  memorable  from  the  circumstance  that  the 
temple  of  Janus  was  closed  in  this  year,  in  conse- 
qnenea  the  Romans  enjoying  universal  peace, 
which  is  said  not  to  have  occurred  befbn  unce  the 
-reign  of  Nnnut  Pompiliua.  (Bntrw.  iii.  3;  Liv. 
zziil  34 ;  Veil.  Pat.  ii.  38 ;  Oros.  it.  12 ;  LIt.  L 
19;  Pint.  iVum.  120.)  In  a c,-231  Torquatus  was 
elected  censor  with  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccus,  but  was 
obliged  to  resign  tli  rough  some  un&vourable  symp- 
tom in  the  auspices.  (Fasti  Capit)  In  &  a  224 
ho  was  consul  a  ftecond  time  with  Q.  Fulvins 
Vlaoeui,  and  along  with  his  colleagues  carried  on 
the  war  with  success  against  the  Oauls  in  the  north 
of  Italy.  These  consuls  were  the  first  Roman 
generals  who  crossed  the  Po.    (Polyb.  ii.  31 ; 
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Liv.  £)>dL30;  Oros.  it.  IS.)   Tliia  Tat^nts 
possessed  the  hereditary  sternness  and 

Itis  family  (pr^ooe  ac  mimU  durae  aeMrihS*. 
Liv.  xrii.  60).    We  accordingly  6»d  hhn  ih> 
Intely  oppoaing  in  the  senate  the  ransom  of  iIm 
Romans  who  had  been  taken  prisooera  at  the  fatd 
battle  of  Cannae  (b.  a  216).    In  the  bUsvi^ 
year  (b.  c  217)  he  waa  sent  into  Sardinia  in  «*■ 
sequence  of  the  illness  of  the  praetor  Q.  Mitciei, 
who  had  the  government  of  tbe  province ;  ssi 
while  in  the  island  he  cairied  on  the  war  vii: 
success  against  the  Cartkaginiana  and  the  Sarii-  : 
nians,  who  had  revolted  at  the  inatigation  of  i» 
fbimer  people.    In  a  c.  212  he  waa  a  '"Hy'™  | 
for  the  dignity  of  ponttfex  faMximna,  bat  was 
feated  by  P.  Licinioa  Crassua,  who  was  gfcsilt  ' 
his  junior,  and  was  then  suing  for  tbe  carc- 
aedileship.    The  people  wished  to  cbooM  1<^- 
quAtus  consul  for  the  year  210,  but  be  refawd  u 
accept  the  honour.    Two  yon  aftorwrnids  (a.c  I 
208)  ho  was  appointed  dictator  for  tbe  parpsserf  I 
holding  the  comitia  and  preudii:^  at  the  gasM 
which  liad  been  vowed  by  the  {saetor  M.  Aak 
lius.  (Lit.  xzii.  60,  xxiii.  34,  40,  41,  xz*.  i,  ' 
xxvi.  22,  xxvii.  83.)   Hs  died  in  ^  c.  MS.  (Lii. 
XXX.  39.) 

7.  A.  Manlios  ToBaDATUii  luwwn  ohIt 
the  Fasti  C^ntolini  as  the  son  <J  No.  6  and  At 

fiither  of  No.  8. 

8.  T.  MANLim  A.  r.  T.  m.  Tokquatps,  tk 
son  of  No.  7,  was  conaul  B.  c  165  with  Cn.  Octs- 
vius.  He  inherited  the  severity  <tf  hia  aDcetton ; 
of  which  an  instance  is  related  in  tbe  coodesanaM 
of  his  son,  who  had  been  adopted  by  IX  Jaain 
Silaaoa,  the  particulars  of  which  are  related  ehr> 
where.  [Silanub,  No.  3.]  ^e  appeara  to  he  tlw 
same  person  as  ^e  T.  Matuius  Torqaatuf,  wr? 
was  elected  pontiff  in  B.a  170,  and  who  was  tot 
OB  an  embuiy  to  Rgnt  aboat  b.  c  164  to  Bwdint 
between  tbe  two  Ptolaniea,  Philometor  and  Eea- 
getes.  On  his  retnm  Tecquatsa  qioko  in  Ik 
senate  in  &Tour  of  the  younger  brother,  EaageUa 
(Lit.  zliii  11  ;  Polybu  xzxL  18,  xxzii.  I.)  I 

9.  A.  Manlius  A.  r.  T.  h.  Torquatus,  m 
of  No.  7  and  bnther  of  No.  8,  was  ptaeiot  b.  c 
1 67,  when  he  obtained  Swdinin,  bat  waa  wahie  » 
go  into  his  province,  as  be  was  ratiaiwd  by  tk 
senate  to  investigate  sotne  capital  offc^eea.  Ht 
was  consul  in  n.  c  164  with  Q.  Casdua  Lmgisai 
(Liv.  xlv.  16 ;  FoaU  Ct^nt.].  Bespectii^  h» 
death,  see  No.  5. 

10.  A.  Manliub  TuRftDATUB,  waa  propiarlot 
of  Africa,  petliaps  obont  ■.  a  70,  where  PlawiH. 
whom  Ciewo  defaided  at  »  later  period,  stfn4 
under  him.  (Cic.  jjto  Ptme.  1 1.) 

11.  A.  Manlics  Torquatuh,  probably  aoii  «f 
No.  10,  was  praetor  in  B.  c.  52,  when  he  pref>dr4 
at  the  trial  of  Mtio  for  bribery.  On  the  hmking 
out  of  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the  aide  o(  Pw- 
pey,  and  after  the  defeat  of  the  hltar  retired  b 
Athena,  where  he  waa  living  in  ezila  in  &  c.  43. 
He  was  an  intimate  friend  of  Cicero,  who  addressed 
four  letters  to  him  (ad  Sam.  vi.  1—4)  while  h« 
was  in  exile.  (Asctm.  as  Cie.  MiL  pp.  40^  54,  e4. 
Orelli;  Ci&od  .<IK.  t.  1,4,2I»  ri.  1,  til  14,  ix.8. 
de  Fm.  ii.  22.) 

12.  T.  Manlius  T.  f.  ToRQUAru^  the  first 
cousin  (Jrater  patrneli*)  and  bthn^in-Iaw  <A  Ka 
10,  bore  witness  tm  belmlf  of  Plancius  in  b.  c.  54. 
He  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  as  an  ontor  who  <ais« 
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13.  T.  Makliuh  ToHQniTUB,  pnlMbIra  wn 
of  Nn.  13,  »  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  hia  ontion  for 
Deiotttnm  B.c  45,  u  **optiroiu  adoIcMeni^"  He 
mi^iean  to  be  the  taine  penon  u  the  Torquatus 
who  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  two  or  three  times  in 
hit  comtpondence  with  Atticnt  in  that  year,  from 
which  we  lesm  that  he  was  augur.  He  was  quaes- 
tor  of  Pann  in  B.  c.  48.  (Cic  pro  AtoC  11, 
AO.  xiii.  20,  21,  xii.  17  ;  Appian,  B,0.  iii.69, 
76  ;  Pwudo-Brut.  ad  CSe.  i.  6.) 

W.  L.  Manlius  L.  f.  Torquatus,  was  consul 
B.  c.  65  with  L.  Aurelius  Cotta.  Torquatus  and 
Cotta  obtained  the  consulship  in  consequence  of 
the  condemnation,  on  account  of  bribery,  of  P.  Cor- 
nelius Sulla  and  P.  Autraiiius  Paetus,  who  had 
been  already  elected  consuls.  It  is  stated  by  Dion 
Casaius  (xxxvi.  27)  that  Cotta  and  his  colleague 
accused  the  coniuls  elect ;  but  it  appears  from 
Cicero  (<fo  Fm,  ii.  19,  pro  SuU.  17,  18)  that  this 
is  a  mtitake,  and  that  it  was  the  younger  Tor- 
qnatos  [No.  15]  who  brought  the  accusation  against 
Snlki  and  Paetna.  Before  Torqtuitus  and  Cotta 
entered  vpon  the  consulship,  the  first  Catilinarian 
conspiracy,  as  it  is  called,  was  formed,  in  which 
Siilin  and  Paetus  ate  said  to  have  united  with 
Catiline  for  the  purpose  ot  auasainating  the  coii- 
bdIi  on  the  lit  of  Juniaiy.  This  cwupimcy,  how^ 
ever,  failed.  At  this  time  and  during  his  connlship 
Torquatus  was  in  cioie  connection  with  Hortensina, 
and  he  did  not  consult  Cicero  on  any  matters, 
although  the  latter  was  then  praetor,  and  was  very 
intimate  with  the  younger  Torquatus.  (Cic  pro 
SaU.  4.)  Notwithstanding  this  attempt,  upon  his 
life,  Torquatna  defended  Catiliiia  in  the  course  of 
the  same  year  when  he  was  aoeosed  of  extortion 
{lie  repetundit)  in  his  province.  After  his  consul- 
ship Torquatus  obtained  the  province  of  Macedonia, 
where  he  performed  some  exploits :  in  consequence 
of  which  the  senate,  upon  the  motion  of  Cicrro, 
conferred  upon  him  tfie  title  of  imperator.  During 
Cicero*a  consulship,  b.  cl  63,  he  took  an  actire  part 
in  suppresdng  the  Catilinarian  conspiracy,  although 
he  was  then  out  of  health.  He  also  supported 
Cicero,  when  he  was  banished  in  B.c  58,  and 
interceded  in  vain  on  his  behalf  with  the  consul 
V'uo.  He  ia  not  mentioned  again,  and  probably 
died  soon  afterwards.  Cicero  apeaJca  of  him  {Brut, 
68)  as  **elegans  in  dicendo,  in  exiatinuuido  admo- 
dum  pnidens,  toto  genere  pemrbanut  ;**  and  as  he 
belonged  to  the  aristocratical  party,  the  orator 
praises  his  ^mrtftu.soadiAu,  and  coM^anlui.  (Dion 
Chss.  xzxvL  27 ;  Sail.  Gti.  18;  Liv.  E^L  101  ; 
Cic  de  IMv.  i.  12,  A  L^.  .Affr.  ii.  17,  proSstl.  4, 
10.  13,  ^9,adAtt.  xii.  2\,inPuim.  19,  20,  31.) 

15.  L.  Manlius  ToRftUATUK,  son  of  No,  13, 
accused  of  bribery,  in  B.  c.  66,  the  consuls  elect,  P. 
Cornelius  Sulla  and  P.  Autronius  Paetus,  as  it  re- 
lated above,  and  thus  secured  the  consnlthip  for  hi^ 
father.  He  was  closely  connected  with  Cicero 
during  the  pnwtorahip  {M.G.  65)  and  consubhip 
(B.C.  63)  of  the  latter.  In  B.cS2  he  brought  a 
second  accnmtion  against  P.  Sulla,  whom  he  now 
charged  with  having  been  a  party  to  both  of  Cali- 
line^s  conspiracies.  Sulla  was  defended  by  Hor' 
teniius  and  by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  still 
extant,  and  through  the  eloquence  of  his  advocates, 
and  the  support  crt  the  aristoeiBtieal  party,  he  ob- 
tained a  verdict  in  hit  &vonr.  In  B.  c.  54  Tor- 
qnntut  defended  Oabinius  when  he  was  accused  by 
SnIIn.  Torquatus,  like  his  father,  belonged  to  the 
vistoctadcal  party,  and  accordingly  opposed  Caesar 
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on  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war  in  B.  a  49.  Ha 
was  praetor  in  that  year,  and  was  stationed  at 

Alba  with  six  cohorts  ;  but  on  the  fhll  of  Corfi- 
nium  he  abandoned  Alba  and  his  soldiers  went 
over  to  Caesar.  He  subsequently  joined  Porapey 
in  Greece.  In  the  following  year  (b.c  48)  ha 
had  the  command  of  Oricum  intmated  to  him,  but 
was  obliged  to  surrender  both  himself  and  the  town 
to  Caesar,  who,  with  his  usual  magnanimity,  dis- 
missed Torquatus  uninjured.  Torquatus,  however, 
forthwith  joined  Pompey,  and  fought  under  him 
against  Cneear  at  Dyrrhachium  (Oros.  r.  15). 
After  the  battle  of  Pharsalia  he  went  to  Afrira, 
and  upon  the  defeat  of  his  party  in  that  countr}', 
in  B.C.  46,  he  attempted  to  escape  to  Spain  along 
with  Scipio  and  others,  but  was  taken  prisoner  by 
P.  Sittins  at  Hippo  Regius  and  slain  together  with 
his  companions.  (Cic.  pro  SuU.  1,  8,  10,  12,  aJ 
All.  iv.  16.  g  11,  ad  Q.  Fr.  iiL  3.  §  2,  a<J  JIL 
12.  23,  ix.  8  ;  Caes.  B.ai.  24,  iii.  11  ;  Hirt.  B. 
A/r.  96 ;  Oros.  vi.  16,  where  ho  it  erroneously 
called  7*1^)  Torquatus  was  well  acquunted  with 
Oreek  literature,  and  is  praised  by  Cicero  as  a  man 
well  trained  in  every  kind  of  learning.  Although  he 
expressed  himself  with  elegance  and  force,  he  whs 
notmuch  ofan  ontor.  He  Iwlonged  to  the  Epicurean 
■ebool  of  phOoiophy,  of  which  ha  was  «no  of  the 
moat  distinguiahed  diaciples  at  that  time  at  Rome  ; 
and  he  is  introduced  by  Cicero  as  the  advocate  ol 
that  school  in  his  dialogue  De  Fimbm^  the  first  book 
of  which  is  oiled  TW^iiafw  in  Cieero''s  letters  to 
AtUats.  (Cic  Brat.  16^  dt  PSn.  I S.  ad  AH,  xiii. 
5,  19,  32.) 

16.  Manuus  ToitQUATUs,  the  legatas  of  Pom- 
pey in  the  war  i^ntt  the  pirates  in  b.  c.  67  (Ap> 
plan,  Afitkr,  95),  was  probably  tha  aame  aa  one  of 
the  preceding  persons,  but  we  hava  no  meant  of 
determining  which, 

J  7.  ToRQUATun,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  two 
of  his  poems  (Oarm.  iv,  7,  SaL  i.  5),  probably  did 
not  belmg  to  the  Manila  geB^  bat  waa  the  tame 
person  aa  C.  Nonins  Asprenaa.  [NoNttn,  No.  8.] 

There  are  several  coins  bearing  the  name  of  Lk 
Manlius  Torquatus,  who  was  the  proquaestor  of 
Sulla,  as  we  learn  from  one  of  the  coins.  The  spe- 
cimen annexed  has  on  the  obverse  the  bend  of 
Rome,  encircled  with  a  torqwet  or  chain  [see  No. 
1],  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  riding  a  hwaa  at  full 
gnllop,  with  the  legend  i,  torqva.  (q.)  ix  b.  a 
(EGkhel.ToLT.p.244.) 


KitN  np  I..  ll.iNLItlBTOBQUlTtn. 

TORQUA'TUS,  NCNIOS  ASPRE^AS. 
[Nonius,  No.  8.] 

TORQUATUS,  NOVE'LLIUS.  of  MediiK 
lanum  (Mibui),  lived  in  the  reign  of  Ctaodina,  and 
obtained  the  surname  of  Trieomffna  by  drinking 
three  congiiof  wine  at  once,  that  is.  nearly  eighteen 
English  pinu!  (Plin.  H.  N.  xiv.  32.  a.  28.) 

TORQUA  TUS  SILA'NUS.  [SiLiNtfa,  Not. 
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T0XEU3  <Totflf>), «  moT  OvMM  ma  AWum, 
WM  killed  by  Meleager.  (Apollod.  i.  8.  S  I ;  AnUo. 
Liu  2;  comp.  O1NIU8.)  [L.  S.] 

TOXOO'IUS,  a  teiuaor,  married  Jnnin  Fadilla, 
the  pnoeptii  of  AnUminiu,  who  had  been  previously 
ktratbed  to  the  jouoger  Maiiminua.  Toxotiaa 
died  ifbr  hie  pnMsnhipi  laftring  mom  poenu  be- 
kind  bin.    (Capibd.  Maximm.  Jim,  1.) 

Q.  TRA'BEA,  «  Roman  comic  drainatiit  who 
oecnpiea  the  eigbUi  place  in  the  canon  of  Volcatius 
Sedigitui  [SiDioiTUsJ.  Vairo,  while  he  auignt 
the  patm  to  Titininsud  Terence  in  the  delineation 
of  diaracter  clanei  together  Tnbea,  Atti- 

liu,  and  CaceiliD*  as  maslen  in  the  art  of  tonching 
the  feeling  (*>i9>))>  The  period  when  he  flooriahed 
is  uncertain,  but  he  has  been  piticed  by  Qronoriua 
aboDt  &  a  1 30.  No  portion  of  hii  works  has  been 
preterred  with  the  aueption  of  half  a  doien  lines 
quetedby  Cieeto.  (Cie.  TiuemU  Qaaeri.  ir.  SI,  da 
Fbt.  ii.  4,  oomp.  ad  Fam.  ix.  21,  wbafe,  however, 
the  interpretation  it  doubtful ;  Varr.  L.  L.  lib.  v. 
ap.  Gharis.  p.  215,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Bothe,  Poetamm 
lalii  SemioaruM  FragmeiUa,  vol  ii.  p.  fiO,  Sro. 
Lipa.  !8M.)  [w.  R.] 

TRA'CHALUS,  OALB'RIUS,  was  consul 
A.  D.  68  with  Siliu  Italieni,  and  a  relation  of  Oar 
lam  Fnaduit  the  wife  of  Vitelliut,  who  protected 
kin  m  the  aoeeauoo  of  her  husband  to  the  thione, 
Trachalo*  ti  (requeatly  mentioned  by  his  eontem- 
poraiy  Quintilian,  as  one  of  the  moat  distinguished 
orators  ^  hii  age  Tacitna  takes  notice  of  a  report 
that  TnduUua  wrote  the  oiationa  which  the  era- 
pcnr  OtiM  deliwed,  bat  the  ipeeehea  of  Otho  in 
the  Hbtories  TmUm  (i.  37,  B3)  wen  composed 
by  the  historian  and  not  by  Traclialos.  (Tac  HimL 
I  90,  il  60  :  QuintiL  vi.  3.  §  76,  viii.  5.  §  19,  x. 
1. 1  119,  xii.  5  S  5.  xii.  10.  8  H  ;  Spalding,  ad 
Qkm^O.  Ti  3.  §  78  ;  Bemaidi,  Recituvin  nr  Gal9- 
riw  Traekabu,  in  the  Mimairet  de  rinttiitU  Royal 
di  FramM,  voL  viL  p^  119,  fblL,  Paris,  1824; 
Meyer,  OfotonMS  iloiiawniM  JVqyawafti,  p.  SS3, 
fblL,2ded.) 

TRA0ISCU3  (JpaylaKos),  a  Tatentine,  aa- 
Hsted  Pbilemenue  and  Nicon  in  betraying  hia  »»- 
tive  dty  to  Hannibal  in  &c.  212.  (Polyb.  viiLSS, 
foil.)    For  details,  see  Nicon,  No.  2. 

TRAJA'NUS,  M.  U'LPIUS.  Roman  em- 
perw  A.  o.  98 — 117,  was  bom  at  Italica  (Al- 
cali  del  Rio),  near  Senile,  the  1 8th  of  September, 
A.  Dl  52|  according  to  some  aiithoritiea.  His 
Iktbor,  aiio  named  Tnjanua,  had  attained,  it  is 
■id,  the  dignity  of  consul,  and  been  elevated  to 
the  n&k  of  patrician ;  but  hii  name  does  not  occur 
iothe  Rtfti. 

The  aoB  was  trained  to  Aims,  and  aerved  as 
tribnnoB  militom.  It  appears  that  he  was  em- 
ployed near  the  Euphrates,  probably  about  A.Dt 
80,  when  he  checked  the  piogress  of  the  Par- 
thinu ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  tut  be  was  at  this 
time  terrins  nader  hi*  fiuher.  He  waa  ndsed  to 
the  praetorsnip  aooie  time  before  a.  d.  86,  and  was 
consul  in  a.  d.  91  with  M'  Acilius  Olabrio.  He 
aRerwarda  returned  to  Spain,  whence  he  was  anin- 
moned  by  Domitian  to  command  the  troops  in 
Lower  Oermany,  and  he  had  his  bead-quaiten  at 
Cologne.  At  the  close  of  A.  o.  97,  he  was  adopted 
by  the  emperor  Nerva,  who  gave  him  the  rank  of 
Caesar,  and  the  names  of  Nerva  and  Gfermanicus, 
and  shonly  after  the  title  of  impemtor,  and  the 
tribnnitia  potestas.  His  style  and  title  after  his 
cJevotion  to  Uie  imperial  dignity  were  Imperator 


Caenr  Nerm  Tc^us  AogiutaK   H«  warn  Aa 

Snt  emperor  who  was  born  out  of  Italy. 

Trajan  was  a  man  adapted  to  coaunaad.  He 
was  strong  and  healthy,  of  a  majestic  tppemrsaee. 
laborioua,  and  inured  to  iatigue^    Though  net  a 
man  of  letteii,  he  had  good  sense,  a  knowledfT  'f 
the  WMld,  and  a  soum  judgment.    Hia  node  of 
living  was  very  simple,  and  in  hia  eampMgna  be 
shan^  oil  the  snfferings  and  privatioo*  of  tbe  soC-  ' 
diers,  by  whom  he  was  both  loved  and  feaied.  He 
was  a  friend  to  justice,  and  he  had  a  nnceie  dean 
fur  the  happiness  of  the  people.    Yet  it  u  nid 
that  he  sometimes  indulged  in  wise  to  exceaa,  and  . 
during  intoxication  was  subject  to  6ts  of  iwaiii  11  I 
A  strong  nature,  like  that  of  Tnjun,  may  mme- 
timet  have  required  esciUiment,  notwitfaaamdis^ 
his  habitual  temperance.    It  it  difficult  to  decide 
between  the  testimony  of  his  panegyrist  Plinim, 
who  commends  the  dutstity  of  Tni3*i>«  and  the 
testimony  of  Dion  Cassias,  the  univcrnl  aim- 
niutor,  who  says  that  ha  waa  addicled  to  ohamrfal  | 
vices.    Julian,  a  aevere  judges  hu  not  ^arcd  hia  ' 
on  this  point, 

Nerva  died  in  January  a.  d.  98,  and  was  uk- 
ceeded  by  Trajan,  who  was  then  at  Cologne,  lie 
did  not  come  to  Rome  for  soma  monwa,  briii* 
employed  in  settling  the  frontjera  on  the  Rhit-e 
and  the  Danube.  It  wu  apparently  about  ta  i 
time  that  the  Chamavi  and  Angnvarii  drtive  the 
Bructeri  from  their  hmds  on  the  Rhine,  and  dr- 
stroyed  the  greater  part  of  them,  the  Roniaitt 
being  witnesaea  of  the  bloody  comliat,  and  senog 
with  indifierenee,  or  eTcn  pleasue,  liha  mau^ 
shuigbter  of  their  en  em  tea. 

In  A.  D.  99  Trajan  did  not  lake  the  coDaalsbtp^ 
though  it  was  usual  for  an  emperor  to  hold  tiui 
office  in  the  year  which  followed  his  elevatioiL 
One  of  the  consuls  of  this  year  waa  C  Soain 
Scnecio,  whom  Plutarch  addresses  in  the  b^nnii^ 
^  hit  life  of  Ronralna,  and  in  semat  oC  his  nnnl 
e«ya.  Ti^jan  entered  Rome  on  Ibot,  amidst  lV  , 
rejoicings  of  the  Romans,  accompanied  by  his  wife 
Pompeia  Plotina.  This  udy  it  highly  cmuneadrd  ' 
by  Pliniui  the  younger  for  her  modest  virtues,  and 
her  affection  to  Marciaoa,  the  aiatet  of  Trajatu 
The  title  of  Pater  Patriae  waa  accepted  by  the  em- 
peror after  his  arrival  at  Rone,  and  the  new  desig- 
nation of  Optimni^  It  seems  probable  that  his  wile 
and  sister  alto  had  the  title  of  Augustae. 

It  was  usual  for  a  new  emperor  to  bestow  a  gift 
of  money  on  each  of  his  soldiers,  and  it  appeore 
&om  the  medals  that  Trajan  mode  hia  congianuin 
in  this  year.  He  also  showed  the  tame  liberaliir 
to  the  Roman  citizens,  and  extended  it  to  childiea 
under  eleven  years  of  age,  who  had  not  been 
allowed  to  share  in  former  donadons  of  this  kind. 
The  emperor  made  allowances  for  the  bringing  up  of 
the  children  of  poor  free  persons  at  Rome,  the  dixm 
object  being  to  encourage  the  |KOcnBtioa,or  tathec 
the  preservation  of  children,  who  otherwise  would 
have  been  allomd  to  perish.  "  It  is,"  says  Pliiiiui 
(Pfuugifr.  c  37),  **  a  great  inducement  to  bring  up 
children,  to  raise  them  with  the  hope  o{  receirii^ 
sustenance  (alimenta),  of  receiving  donatiooi  (con* 
giaria).'"  Plinius  oonunends  the  emperor  for  bewg 
uhetal  o&t  of  hia  own  means,  that  is,  oat  of  the 
imperial  revenue ;  bnt  this  mon^  came  etUier  from 
taxes,  or  from  the  produce  of  lands  which  be- 
longed to  the  fiacus.  So  long  at  a  bounty  is  paid 
for  the  procreation  of  children,  the  itate  may  lett 
secure  ttiat  it  will  not  want  citizens,    Thia  lyttcB 
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was  extended  to  other  tome  «i  Itair,  wtoe  pnv 
■vision  wu  mads  for  lupporting  th«  coildren  of  tbe 
poor.  This  wu  the  mode  in  which  the  Raman 
policy  attempted  to  meet  an  evil,  which  grows  up 
in  all  lar:ge  towni,  a  population  withont  the  meana 
of  aubsUtence  (see  the  Tabula  Alimentaria  of 
Velleia).  Tiajan  alM  occoj^ed  himwlf  with  pro- 
Tiaioiiing  Rome,  a  part  of  Roman  policy  which 
had  been  long  ettaUiihed.  There  are  only  two 
ways  of  feeding  a  pei^ie ;  one  way  is  to  let  them 
feed  themselves  by  lemoviiu  all  ontaclea  to  Iree- 
doni  of  trade  and  freedom  of  commonication  ;  the 
other  is  by  taking  fram  one  to  give  to  another,  a 
ayatein  which  is  more  agreeable  to  him  who  gains 
thui  to  him  who  loses.  Ti^ui  pnnnhed  the  odions 
elites  of  infonaen,  a  measure  that  will  always  he 
popular. 

There  was  at  Rome  a  tax  of  fiTe  per  cent 
(vicesima)  on  luccesnans,  that  is,  on  property  which 
came  to  a  nian  by  the  death  of  aaother.  This 
mode  of  mising  a  rerenue  contains  the  principle  of 
the  state  assuming  that  a  man's  title  to  property 
ceases  with  hit  life,  for  if  the  amount  of  the  tax  is 
curried  high  enough,  the  whole  will  go  to  the  state. 
It  is  not  like  a  tax  annually  paid  upon  the  annual 
produce  or  value  of  landf  Mieh  is  only  a  contribu- 
tion of  a  portion  vt  the  fniits.  Trajan  (Plia 
J'aneg.  e.  37i  Ac)  released  from  this  tax  on  suc- 
cessions those  heredes  who  were  not  extranei,  and 
also  those  who  sooceeded  to  a  small  hereditas. 
Many  of  the  public  buildings  at  Rome  were  re- 
paint by  the  emperor  in  the  eariy  part  of  his 
reign,  and  he  added  accommodatioa  to  the  Ciicna 
for  five  thoosand  persons. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  100,  various  persons  enjoyed 
for  a  time  the  honour  of  the  coosulshtp ;  Sex. 
Julius  Frontinns,  the  author  of  a  work  on  the 
nqiieducts  of  Rome,  Tertallus  Corontus,  and  C. 
Caecilius  ninios  Secuodat.   In  this  year  Haiins 
Priscai,  pneonaul  of  Africa*  waa  tried  by  the 
•enato  for  peculation  in  his  prorince.  Flinins  and 
ComeHuB  Taeitos,  the  hUto^n,  were  apptnnted  by 
the  senate  to  proiecate.    Priseus  made  no  defbice, 
and  submitted  to  be  convicted.   He  was  banished, 
hut  he  still  enjoyed  himself  in  his  exile  (Jut.  Sat. 
viii.120).  Qtedlins  Classieaa,  proconsul  u  Baetica, 
was  accnsed  aboat  the  lame  tone  of  pUla^ng  the 
people  whom  he  had  been  sent  to  govern.  Hedied 
or  killed  himself  before  judgment  was  given  (Plin, 
Jip.  liL  9) ;  but  the  matter  was  still  prosecuted : 
the  prop«»^^  which  Classieus  had  before  he  was 
)javemor  was  given  to  his  daughter,  and  the  rest 
was  distributed  among  those  whom  he  had  robbed. 
Some  of  the  aocompUces  of  CbMsicns  were  also 
punished.    The  Pan^yricns  mi  Tte^,  wliich  is 
our  authority  for  many  of  Trajan's  acts  up  to  this 
time,  was  pronounced  by  Plinius  in  a.  o.  100,  the 
year  in  which  he  received  the  cooinlnr  honour. 
Some  additions  were  made  to  the  Panegyricus 
after  it  was  pronounced  (Plin.  Ep.  iiL  13, 18).  It 
wsi  perhaps  about  this  time  thnt  Hadrian,  after- 
wards emperor,  married  Sabina,  the  grand-niece  of 
Trsjui ;  and  to  this  date  or  somewhere  about  this 
time  we  may  refer  a  letter  of  Plinius  (^.  iii.  20), 
in  which  he  says  that  all  the  senators  on  the  day 
of  electing  the  mpgistrotes  demanded  the  vote  by 
ballot  (tabellot  postulaverunt). 

Id  his  fourth  cooinlihip,  a,  d.  101,  IVajan  left 
Rone  for  his  campaign  agninit  the  Dact.  Deceba- 
lui,  king  of  the  Daci,  had  compelled  Domitian  to 
puichase  peace  by  an  onnnal  pay  ment  of  money ;  and 
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Trajan,  toAut  b«ng  tired  paying  this  abamefnl 
tribute,  or  having  other  grouads  of  complaint,  de- 
termined on  hoautities.  Decebalos  was  defeated,  and 
one  of  his  sisters  was  taken  prisoner,  ftnd  many  of 
his  fltrong  poste  were  captured.  Trajan  advanced 
as  far  as  Zermiaegethus^  probably  the  chief  town 
of  the  Daeian  king,  and  Decebalus  at  last  sued  for 
peace  at  the  feet  of  the  Roman  emperor ;  bat 
Trajan  required  him  to  send  ambassadors  to  Bmna 
to  pray  for  the  ratification  of  the  treaty.  The 
eonqueior  assumed  the  name  of  Dadcus,  and  en- 
tered Rome  in  triumph. 

Plinius  It.  ^)  records  a  curious  decision 
at  Rome  in  the  onpeiwV  consilium,  Tiebonina 
Rafinnt,  dnmnrir  of  Vienna,  had  put  an  end  to 
certain  ffames  in  that  .town,  which  had  been  esta- 
blished by  a  testamentary  beqnest ;  the  ground  of 
not  allowing  their  celebration  was,  that  the  games 
were  injurious  to  the  morals  of  the  people  of  Vienna. 
The  case  was  earned  by  appeal  to  Rome,  and  the 
judgment  of  Rufinns  was  confirmed.  When  the 
members  of  the  conulinm  were  asked  th«r  ofunion 
Junius  Manricufi  said  that  he  wished  such  exht- 
bitiona  could  be  stopped  at  Rome  also.  This  wis 
the  same  man  who  gave  Nerva  a  rebuke  [Nkhva, 
p,  1167].    (Plin.       iv.  22.) 

It  waa  probably  soma  time  in  A.  d.  103,  that 
Trajan  made  an  artificial  harbour  at  Centum  Celiae 
(Civiti  Vecchia),  the  form  of  whici^  is  recorded  on 
a  medal:  the  operations  of  constructing  the  port 
are  described  by  Phnius  {Ep.  vi.  31).  -The  port 
was  called  Tnjanus  Porta^  but  the  old  name  of 
Centom  Cellaa  afterwards  prevailed.  In  this  year 
or  the  following  Pliniua  was  sent  by  Trqan  as 
govranor  of  Pontns  and  Blthynia,  wiui  Uie  title 
Legatus  and  Propraetor,  and  with  Cmisahuis  Po- 
testas.  It  was  during  his  residenco  of  about 
eighteen  months  in  this  province  that  part  of  his 
correspondence  with  Trajan  took  plaoe^  which  is 
preaarred  in  the  tenth  book  of  the  letteca  itf  Ri- 
niua.  He  was  particularly  commissioned  by  the  em- 
peror to  examine  the  state  of  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure of  Che  towns,  and  to  cut  off  all  useless 
cost.  The  correspondence  of  Trajan  with  his  go- 
vernor shows  the  good  sense  and  moderation  of  the 
Roman  emperor,  fais  attention  to  business,  his 
honest  straightforward  purpose.  A*  to  the  treat- 
ment of  the  Christians  in  Bithynia,  see  Plinius, 
C  CAmciLwa  Sscundds. 

An  embassy  from  a  Saimatian  king  {a.  a.  104) 
passed  through  Nicaea  in  Bithynia  on  their  way  to 
Trajan  (Plin.  ^x.  14).  In  this  year  the  remains 
of  Nero's  golden  palace  were  burnt,  and  Orosiui 
adds  (vii.  12)  that  it  waa  a  vinlBtiai  opoa  Tngas 
for  bia  persecntion  of  the  Christians ;  but  as  it  ia 
not  proved  to  the  satisfoction  of  all  persons  that 
Trajan  was  a  persecutor,  perhl^ls  the  historian  may 
be  mistaken  in  his  opinion.  Besides,  the  burning 
of  Nero's  paUce,  who  set  the  first  example  of  per- 
secution, does  not  seem  to  have  been  an  appro- 
piiato  punishment  for  Trajan,  even  if  he  desorved 
punishment. 

In  this  year  Trajan  commenced  his  second  Dn- 
cian  war  against  Decebalus,  who,  it  is  said,  bad 
broken  the  tiea^ ;  and  when  Tnyan  required  him 
to  surrender  himself  he  nfued,  and  prepared  for 
renstanee.  The  senate  deehred  Deeebalus  an 
enemy,  and  Tra^  conducted  the  campaign  in 

Cerson.    The  Oecian  attempted  to  rid  himself  of 
is  fonoidable  enemy  by  sending  two  pretended 
deserters  to  asaaasisato  him  when  he  was  in 
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Miena.  Londnua,  one  of  the  general*  of  Tnjan 
WM  mrprieod  by  D«cebalut  in  an  smbiiKade,  and 
the  Dadan  king  offered  to  reatore  him,  if  Tnjan 
would  grant  peace,  reitore  the  country  as  far  as  the 
Danube,  and  pay  the  ezpeniet  of  tb«  war.  Trajan, 
who  cobM  not  Kcept  mich  tema  tbeae,  gave  an 
eranve  naawer,  and  In  the  mean  time  Longinua 
relieved  the  emperor  from  hia  difficulty  by  poison- 
ing faimaelf.  In  order  to  effiKt  a  coQimunication 
with  the  country  north  of  the  Danube,  Apollo- 
donii  the  architect  unutructed,  by  Trajan'i  com- 
mand, a  bridge  over  the  tiver,  which  is  described 
by  Dion  Catdna  (Ixnii.  18^  and  the  valuable  note 
of  Beinuuma),  tb<Kigh  his  dewription  is  inaccurate, 
and  his  meaaorements  ezaggeiated.  **  When  the 
water  is  very  low,  some  of  Uie  piles  stand  two  or 
three  feet  above  ik"  (Wilkinson's  WcUlatiia  and 
Moldavia,  p.  fi.)  The  bridge  was  bidlt  at  a  place 
ddled  Sumecz.  The  piers  w«n  enocmoua  sise, 
bat  the  aidies  were  constructed  of  wood.  Trajan 
crossed  the  Danube  on  his  new  bridge,  and  entered 
Daeia.  He  found  great  obstacles  in  this  country, 
where  there  were  no  roads,  and  every  thing  w» 
•hnoit  in  a  state  of  natoFe.  Hadrian  connnanded 
■  Inin  under  the  emperor^  and  gteaily  diatin- 
guisbed  himself  in  this  Dadan  eampwRi.  De- 
cebolns  being  defeated  on  every  ude,  killed  himself^ 
and  his  head  was  carried  to  Rome.  Dada  was  re- 
duced to  the  form  of  a  Roman  province  ;  strong 
forts  were  built  in  varioos  places,  and  Roman  co- 
lonies were  planted.  It  u  genetally  supposed  that 
the  eoluma  at  Rome  called  the  Cofumn  of  Tnjan 
waa  erected  to  cammemonte  hia  Dadan  vktoriet. 
On  bis  return  Tmjan  had  a  triumph,  and  he  ex- 
hibited games  to  the  people  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty-three  days,  a  time  long  enough  to  satisfy 
the  avidity  of  tha  Romans  for  these  spectacles. 
Eleven  thonsMid  animals  were  slaughten^  during 
these  amvaanents ;  and  an  aimy  of  giadiatora, 
ten  thousand  men,  gratified  the  Romans  by  kiUii^ 
one  another.  We  must  assnme  that  there  was  at 
least  another  army  as  large  to  prevent  the  outbreak 
of  so  many  desperate  men.  Probably  many  of 
these  gladiators  were  prisoners,  (a.  o.  105.) 

About  thu  time  Arabia  Petraea  wa*  aalQeeted 
1o  the  empire  by  A.  Cornelius  Palma,  the  governor 

Syria ;  and  an  Indian  embassy  came  to  Rome. 

Tnjan  constructed  a  road  across  the  Pomptine 
marshes,  and  built  magnificent  bridges  across  the 
streams.  Buildings,  probably  mansiones,  were  con- 
structed by  the  dde  nf  this  road.  Ha  also  called 
in  all  the  old  money,  and  issued  «  new  coinage. 

In  the  autumn  of  b.  c  106  Tnjan  left  Rome  to 
make  war  on  the  Armenians  and  the  Parthians. 
The  pretext  for  the  war  was  that  Exedares,  the 
king  of  Armenia,  had  received  the  diadem  from  the 
Partliian  king,  and  ha  ought  to  have  received  it 
from  the  Roman  emperor,  as  Tiridatet  had  received 
It  tma  Nero.  Whmi  Chosroee,  the  Parthian  king, 
knew  that  Tmjan  was  seriously  bent  on  war,  he 
sent  aaibatsadora,  who  found  Trajan  at  Athens, 
and,  in  the  name  of  Ghosroes,  offered  him  presents, 
and  informed  him  that  Cliosroes  hod  deposed  Exe- 
dares,  and  bened  him  to  confer  the  crown  on  Par- 
tiiamasiris.  Ti^an  refused  hia  prescnu,  and  said 
that  i^hm  he  arrived  in  Syria  he  would  do  what 
was  proper.  He  reached  Seleucia  in  Syria  in  the 
month  of  December,  and  entered  Antioch  eariy  in 
the  following  January.  The  evidence  for  the  in- 
terview at  Antioch  between  the  emperor  and  Igna- 
tius, which  ended  in  the  condemnation  of  Ignatius, 


Is  stated  elsewhere  [Iohativb].  The  drcmnatancc^ 
as  told,  are  exceedingly  improbable,  and  aonad 
ticism  would  lead  us  to  reject  the  genuinenesa  of 
the  narrative  contained  m  the  Martyrdom  of  If- 
natius  on  the  internal  evidence  alone. 

From  Antioch  Trajan  maidwd  to  Ameina,  by 
way  of  Samosata,  on  the  Euphntea,  wfaieb  ba  took. 
He  thence  advanced  to  Satida,  and  El^ia,  a  town 
in  Armenia,  where  he  granted  Parthiunadria  an 
interview.  Parthotoasins  hod  aJreadr  written  to 
Trajan,  and  in  his  letter  he  assumed  the  title  of 
king.  Tnjan  sent  no  answer,  and  he  wrote  again, 
dropping  the  title  of  king,  and  pnyed  that  31. 
Junius,  governor  of  Cappadocia,  might  ba  sent  tu 
him :  Trajan  sent  to  him  the  son  of  Junius.  Tfa^ 
Armenian  king  took  the  diadem  from  his  bead, 
and  placed  it  at  the  feet  of  Tnjan,  who  sat  on  bi* 
tribunal  within  the  Roman  camp.  Ha  expected 
that  Trajan  would  give  it  back  to  him,  but  he  was 
told  that  Armenia  was  now  a  Roman  pn)vince,and 
he  was  sent  away  escorted  by  some  horaemea. 
The  kings  of  tae  countries  bordering  on  Armenia 
made  a  ioim  of  submission  to  the  Roman  emperor ; 
the  king  of  the  Iberi,  of  the  Sauromalae,  of  Colchis, 
and  others, 

Trajan  returned  by  way  of  Edesaa,  where  he 
waa  well  received  by  the  cautious  Abgsrua,  king 
of  Osrboene,  who  now  made  bis  apology  for  not 
having  paid  the  emperor  a  viut  at  Antioch,  and 
through  the  interest  of  hia  son  Arbondea,  wham 
Trajan  Iiad  seen  and  liked,  the  king  of  OsrfaoetM 
waa  excused  for  his  former  want  of  remcL  Tbe 
traniaetions  with  some  of  the  petty  chieftifan  of 
Mesopotamia  hardly  merit  a  notice:,  but  militarv 
operations  in  this  country  ore  dangerous  enough 
even  without  a  formidable  enemy,  and  the  emperor 
set  his  soldiers  an  example  of  endurance,  which 
may  have  been  an  act  of  prudence  as  of  hardihood. 
The  town  of  Sinnr  (Sujar)  is  one  of  tltoae  whi^ 
are  mentioned  as  oanngbeen  taken  by  tba  Romms. 
The  history  of  this  campaign  of  Trajan  is  loot,  and 
the  few  scattered  notices  that  remain  of  it  £t  net 
enable  us  to  construct  even  a  probable  narrative. 
In  foct  the  period  from  a.d.  108  to  a.  d.  115  is 
nearly  a  blank  ;  it  is  even  doobfiil  whether  Tiajan 
ever  returned  to  Rome.  The  year  a.  d,  112  was 
the  sixth  and  lost  coniulship  of  Tnjan,  and  iheN 
is  some  slight  evidence  which  renders  it  probable 
that  he  was  at  Rome  in  this  year. 

In  the  ^ng  of  A.D.  115  he  left  Syria  on  his 
Parthian  expedition.  He  had  constructed  boats  of 
the  timber  which  the  forests  near  Ninbis  supplied, 
and  they  went  conveyed  on  waggons  to  the  l^gris, 
for  the  formation  of  a  bridge  of  Mats.  He  cnnsed 
the  river  and  advanced  into  theconntryof  Adiabene, 
an  event  which  is  recorded  by  an  extant  medal. 
The  whole  of  thia  country,  in  which  wt-re  aitnatcd 
Oaugamehi  and  ArbeU,  ^aoeo  manoraUo  in  tba 
history  of  Alexander,  waa  anbdiied.  From  Adia- 
bene he  marched  to  Bidn^on,  according  to  INan 
Cassiiu  (lxviii.26},  and  ho  must  thenfim  have  re- 
crossed  Uie  Tigris.  His  course  waa  tiirough  the 
deaert  to  the  Euphrates,  and  paat  the  site  of  Hit 
(Is),  when  he  saw  the  swingB  of  bitnoen,  which 
was  need  for  cement  at  Babylon,  and  which  He- 
rodotus has  described.  T>qan  meditated  (Dion 
Cass.)  the  fonostion  of  a  canal  from  the  Euphratra 
to  the  Tigris,' in  order  that  he  might  convey  his 
boats  along  it,  and  construct  a  bridge  over  tiia 
lower  course  of  tha  Tigris,  Wc  must  suppose  that 
the  bridge  of  boau  over  the  uroei  ^iDgri^  ia  A^i»- 
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Wne  wu  intended  to  remain  ;  and  that  Trajan  had 
alio  lent  boau  down  the  Euphrntea,  which  Dion 
Ciuaiua  has  not  mentioned.  Dion  Cnuius's  nar- 
mtive,  which  ezisli  only  in  the  epitome  of  Xiphi- 
linui,  ii  verv  confined.  There  were  already  canals 
exiiting,  which  joined  the  Eiiphratea  and  Tigria, 
and  we  mnat  therefore  anppoM  that  th«T  required 
clearinft  out,  and  were  not  in  a  fit  condition  for 
the  trantit  of  boat*.  According  to  Dion  Cauiua, 
Tnjan  did  not  cut  the  intended  canal,  for  fenr  that 
lhi>  Euphiate*  night  be  drained  by  it  of  its  waters. 
Accordingly,  the  bmts  were  taken  across  by  land, 
the  Tigris  was  bridged,  and  the  Roman  emperor 
encerpd  the  Parthian  capital  of  Ctesiphon.  This 
evrnt  was  commemorated  by  his  nssnming  the  name 
nf  Farthicut,  though  it  seems  that  he  had  assumed 
it  liefore.  (See  the  medal  at  the  close  of  this 
article.) 

Tillemont  lupposea  that  Trnjan  rctmned  to 
Antioch  in  the  winter  of  a.  d.  1 15,  during  which 
happened  the  great  earthquake,  which  nearly  de- 
stroyed Antioch  and  many  other  cities  ;  but  Dion 
Cnssiiis  places  the  earthijuake  before  the  capture  of 
Ctesiphon.  This  terrible  calamit}',  which  was  as 
nwfnl  in  its  circumstances  as  the  great  earthquake 
of  Lisbon  in  the  hut  century,  destroyed  a  great 
number  of  buildings  and  many  people :  Pedo  the 
consul  perished,  and  Trajan  escaped  through  a 
window,  with  a  slight  injury,  being  led  forth  by  a 
man  of  supernatural  siie. 

In  the  following  yeitr  Trajan  descended  the 
Tigris  and  entered  the  Erythraean  Sea  (the  Persian 
Gulf).    The  king  of  the  district  called  Mesene, 
between  the  lower  coarse  of  the  Tigris  and  the 
Euphrates,  submitted  to  the  emperor.  Dion  Cassias 
adds  that  Trajan  stuled  as  far  as  the  Ocean,  and 
seeing  a  vessel  bound  for  India,  said  that  he  would 
hnro  gone  thither,  tf  he  were  younger.    In  the 
neon  time  he  was  losing  his  Eastern  conqueats  as 
quick  as  he  had  gained  them  ;  some  of  his  governors 
were  slaughtered,  and  others  expelled.    He  sent 
his  genemii  Liiiius  and  Maiimus  to  restore  obe- 
dience.   Maximas  lost  his  life ;  but  Lusiua  was 
•nceetsfnU  for  he  recovered  Nisibis,  and  took 
Edesaa  by  storm  and  burnt  it.    Seleucia  on  the 
Tigris,  near  Ctesiphon,  was  taken  and  burnt  by 
Rrj'cius  Clarus  and  Julius  Alexander.     It  appean 
that  the  whole  country  east  of  the  Tigris  from 
north  to  south,  had  risen  against  the  Elomana. 
Returning  to  Ctesiphon.  Trajnn  determined  to  give 
the  Parthians  a  king.    He  nssembled  the  Romana 
and  Parthians  in  a  great  plain  near  the  city,  and 
ascending  a  lofty  tribunal,  he  commemorated  his 
own  exploitu,  and  concluded  by  dccUuing  Partha- 
mnspates  king  of  the  Parthians,  and  plncing  the 
dindem  on  his  head.    The  conquest  of  Arabia  is 
recorded  by  several  medals  among  the  exploits  of 
Trajan,  but  it  »  impossible  to  say  which  of  the 
■everal  part*  of  Asia  included  under  that  name, 
was  conquered  by  him.  EKon  Cauius  says :  after 
this  he  went  into  Arabia  and  attncked  the  Atreni, 
who  had  revolted  ;  and  their  city  is  neither  large 
nor  rich.*^    By  Arabia  he  here  means  northern 
Mesopotamia,  for  Atra  is  Al  Hadhr.  {London  Geoff. 
JaiHrmd,  vol.  zi.  p.  17.)     Tnjan  was  obliged  to 
raise  the  siege  of  this  town.    Tillemont  supposes 
that  Trajan  entered  the  Indian  Ocean,  and  pene- 
trated ■*  even  to  the  extremities  of  Arabia  Felix," 
bat  it  is  impossible  to  adopt  his  conclusions  from 
the  evidence  that  he  produces. 

Trajan  Cell  ill  afier  the  siege  of  .\trt,  and  as  his 
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compiaint  grew  worse,  he  set  out  for  Italy,  leaving 
Hadrian  in  Syria,  and  Horthia  again  hostile,  for 
the  Parthians  had  ejected  the  king  whom  Trajan 
gave  them.  The  emperor  seems  to  have  had  b 
variety  of  complaints  both  dropsy  and  paralysis. 
He  lived  to  reach  Selinus  in  Ciiicio,  afterwards 
called  Trajanopolis,  where  he  died  in  the  early 
part  of  .\ugnBt,  a.  d.  117.  after  a  reiirn  of  nineteen 
years  six  months  and  fifteen  days.  His  ashes  wen- 
taken  to  Rome  in  a  golden  urn,  carried  in  triumphal 
procession,  and  deposited  under  the  column  which 
bears  his  name.  He  left  no  children,  and  he  was 
succeeded  by  Hadrian. 

Trajan  constructed  several  great  roads  in  the 
empire  ;  he  built  libraries  at  Rome,  one  of  which, 
called  the  f/pi'a  BMitO&eca,  is  often  mentioned  ; 
and  a  theatre  in  the- Campus  Mortiua.  His  greiU 
work  was  the  Ponim  Trajnnum,  the  site  nf  which 
was  an  elevation  which  was  removed,  and  the 
ground  was  levelled  to  a  plain,  in  the  centre  of 
which  was  placed  the  column  of  Trajnn,  the  height 
of  which  marked  the  height  of  the  earth  which  had 
been  removed.  The  inscription  on  the  column 
fixes  the  date  at  the  year  A.  d.  112,  the  sixth  con- 
sulship of  Trajan.  ApoUodorus  was  Trajan's 
architect  Trajan  constructed  the  port  of  Ancona, 
on  the  ancient  mole  of  which  there  still  stands  a 
triumphal  arch,  dedicated  to  Trajan,  hii  wife,  and 
his  sister.  The  inscription  on  the  bridge  of  AJcan- 
tara  over  the  Tagus  belonged  to  the  year  a.  n.  ]  06, 
but  though  the  inscription  was  in  honour  of  Trajan, 
it  states  that  the  bridge  was  made  at  the  common 
expense  of  the  several  towns  which  are  there 
mentioned. 

Under  the  reign  of  Trajan  lived  Seztns  Julius 
Frontinus,  C.  Cornelius  Tacitus,  the  Younger 
Pliniua,  and  various  other*  of  less  note,  Plutarch, 
Suetonius,  Epictetus,  survived  Trajan.  The  jurisu 
Juventios  Celsus,and  Neratias  Priscus,were  living 
under  Trajan. 

The  authorities  for  part  of  the  reign  of  Trajan 
are  very  defective.  Tillemont,  with  $]]  his  in- 
dustry, has  not  been  able  to  construct  a  narrative 
of  the  Utter  yean  of  his  reign,  which  we  can  fully 
accept,-  and  his  chronology  is  open  to  several  oIk 
jections.  Still  the  life  of  Trajan  in  the  Nianire 
deM  Emperwn  (vol,  ii.)  contains  all  the  materials 
that  exist  for  the  reign  of  this  distinguished  man, 
and,  with  the  notes  of  Reimams  on  the  sixty- 
eighth  book  of  Dion  Cauius,  must  be  the  founda- 
tion of  any  future  attempts  to  give  a  satisfiictory 
history  of  this  period.  There  is  an  essay  by  H. 
Francke,  Zttr  GeadtidiU  Trajaia  utid  leitur  Zeit' 
yeaonen,  ^c,  1 837,  which  is  well  spoken  of.  [G.  L,] 


COIN  OP  THAJANUf). 

TRAJA'NUS,  comes,  a  general  of  the  emperor 
Valens.  In  a.  d.  373  he  conducted  the  war  against 
the  Fenians,  and  defeated  Sapor  with  great 
slaughter.  He  spent  the  winter  with  Valens  at 
Antioch,  and  in  the  following  year  (S7 1)  was  seat 
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into  Arraciua,  wiih  M.-cret  orders  Ui  put  to  death 
I'oRi  the  king  of  Anncnin,  who  wu  an  ally  of 
ihe  Romnnt,  but  vvtia  di!.Craited  by  th«  emperor. 
On  hii  arrival  in  Amienin,  Tmjnn  invited  Pnm  to 
a  banquet,  where  he  was  trench  emu  sly  murdered 
bj  the  Romnn  Klditrs.  [Ahsacidak,  p.  3li4,  a.} 
Ill  A.  D.  377  the  Ooths  rose  in  armi,  and  laid 
waste  Thrace  and  the  aurrounding  counlriei.  Ora- 
tiau  sent  Richomir  at  the  head  of  a  large  army  to 
stop  their  ravages,  and  Vnlens  despatched  foroet 
under  the  command  of  Trajan  and  Profuturue. 
TheiC  three  generals  fought  a  bnttlc  with  the 
Goths,  which  lasted  from  the  morning  to  the  even- 
ing, without  any  decisive  advantnj{e  being  gained 
on  either  sidi*,  according  to  Ammianus  Marcellinut. 
It  would  appear,  however,  that  the  Romanii  suffered 
most,  and  Thcndoret  even  speaks  of  the  defeat  of 
Trajan.  In  the  following  year  (37fl>  at  all  event! 
the  Goihs  awumed  the  offensive.  VoIeTid  was  io 
displeased  with  the  conduct  of  Trajan  in  the  late 
cnnipiign,  that  he  deprived  liim  of  his  ciimmaod  as 
Ifencral  of  the  iniontry,  and  confern-d  it  upon  Se- 
ijaatianus.  The  emperor,  however,  recalli-d  him  to 
the  nrniy  shortly  afLcrwards.  and  he  I'ell  in  the 
cunrae  of  the  same  year  lA  the  fatal  bailK-  of  Adri- 
annple.  in  which  Vuleiis  himself  pedahi'd,  August 
Will,  371'.  [Valkns.]  Trajan  continued  iirm  in 
the  Catholic  fiiilh,  althouj^h  be  served  nn  Arian 
master,  and  Rccordiu|{ly  his  praiaes  have  Iilth  ce|e- 
Nnited  by  the  ecclesiiistical  writers.  (Annn,  Mnrc. 
lixix,  1,  XIX.  1.  xxxi.  7,  13;  TheodoreL  iv.  30; 
Lliisil,  /i>).  37(i.  377  !  Tiikmont,  Jlifloir^  tki  Em- 
fj/Tfur^,  vol.  V.) 

TRAMDE'LUS  {Ti><in€ii\o^).  n  son  of  Telamon 
and  Theoneim  or  Ilesinne,  a  king  of  the  Lelepps. 
(.•\theu.  ii.  p.  43.)  When  his  mother  was  with 
child  with  him.  she  tied  to  Miletus,  where  she  was 
received  by  king  Arioii,  who  also  brought  up  her 
son  Tiunbelus.  lu  the  time  of  the  Ttnjan  war, 
when  Achilles  came  to  MIleLus,  he  slew  Tranibelus, 
hut  greatly  repented  when  he  Icamt  that  he  wnH  a 
Min  of  Telamon.  (Tzetz.  <iil  Lye.  4t!7.)  Aiii>thcr 
tradition  places  Trambelus  in  the  isknd  of  Lesbos. 
{Parthen.  Erol.  26.)  (L.  H.] 

TItANQUILLl'NA,  SAni'NIA.  [Sabiniji.] 
TRANI^UILLUS,  SUETO  NIUa  [Si!kto- 

N 1 LS.  ] 

TKAULUS  MONTA'NUS.  n  Roman  eques, 
and  one  of  the  paramours  of  Messiillna,  was  put 
to  death  by  Claudius  in  a.  D.  411.  (Tac.  Ann. 
xi.  S(i.) 

TREBA'NIA  GENS,  occurs  only  on  coins  ;  a 
specimen  of  which  is  annexed.  The  obverse  repre- 
sents the  head  of  Pallas,  and  the  reverse  Jupiter 
in  a  (|uadrign.  with  i..  treuan.  and  undcmeniii 
RUHA.    (Etkhel,  vol.  v.  p.  ;t-2(;.) 


mis  or  TRIBANIA  GBNR. 

TREBAI'lUS,  mentioned  by  Appian  as  the 
Itader  of  the  Samuites  in  the  Social  war.  B.  C.  90 
— U9,  is  probnbly  a  false  R'ading  far  Egnatius. 


(Appi.in,  II.  C.  i.  .i^,  wiih  Schwcighajuer'tcmt.) 
[EONATIL-S.  No.  "2,] 
TREBA'TIU-S  PRISCUS.  [Prisccs.] 
TREBATIUS  TESTA.  [T»sta.] 
TREBELLIA'NUS,  one  of  the  mo*t  miig& 
ficant  and  despicable  of  the  herd  of  thirty  tynsj 
enumerated  by  Pollio  [sec  Aukkolus].  Htm 
a  Cilician  robber,  who  called  his  caatle  in  the  tw- 
iiesses  of  the  Isaurian  mountuiu   the  PalaLum, 
established  a  mint,  and  gave  himself  tfae  title 
emperor.    But  having  been  tempted  to  quit 
stronghold  and  descend  into  the  plain,  he  «m  iW' 
encountered  and  slain  by  Cousisoleua,  an  E^jpuac 
one  of  the  gcnenls  of  Gallieous.     (Trebell.  Vf^. 
Trig.  Tfrann.  xxv.)  [  W.  R.| 

TREBELLIE'NUS  RUFUS.  [RLFib.] 
TREBE'LLIUS.    1.  Q.  TKUKLLirs  a  m- 
turion  in  the  second  Punic  war,  nru  rewarded  by 
Scipio  in  b.  c.  210  with  the  corona,  murelis.  (h' 
zzvi.  48.)    For  details  see  DluiTlus,  No.  I. 

2.  M.  Trkbblliur,  of  Fregelloe,  wrved  in  lli; 
ricum  under  the  legate  L.  Coelius  during  the  vi: 
against  Perseus  in  b,  c.  169.  (Liv.  xliiL  *2I.) 

3.  M.  Thkbellius,  a  friend  of  Sex.  Ns>^^i<--. 
B.  c.  81.   (Cic.  pro  (Jim*.  6.) 

4.  L.  Tribbllius,  tribune  of  the  p1eb«,  m. 
G7,  joined  hia  colleague.  L.  Rosciua  Otho,  in 
posing  the  rogation  of  Gnbinius  for  couferring 
Pompeiua  the  command  of  the  war  ngainit  i'^^ 
pirates.    Trebellius  had  promised  the  senate  tLr. 
he  would  die  before  he  allowed  the  propoavtiuii 
pass  into  a  law;  and  as  neither  threats  nor  n 
treaties  induced  him  to  withdmw  his  vetoi,  lirtli- 
nius  proposed  to  the  tribes  to  deprive  him  of  li - 
office.    Seventeen  out  of  thirty-tive  iribvs  had 
ready  voted  for  his  degradation,  when  Trebrilcs 
(pive  way.    {Aicaj}.  iu  Corpe/,  p.  71,  ed.  Onl:; 
Dion  Cans,  xxxvi.  7, 13  ;  comp.  Otho,  p.  l>j.  a-) 

3.  L.  Thkbbli.m'n,  tribonc  of  the  pleiu,  a.'- 
47,  resisted  his  colleague.  P.  Uohihclhi,  who  'u>i 
proposed  a  measure  for  the  aboliiion  of  dcui-. 
Great  tumults  aro«e  in  consequence  nt  Riw.  ib 
which  Dolabella's  party  was  eventually  defesbii 
[S'  e  Vol.  I.  p.  1059.]  Trebellius  vas  as  u^a 
involved  in  debt  as  Dolabella.  and  he  had  i>uj> 
opposed  the  latter  in  order  to  please  Caesar.  Ac- 
cordingly after  the  death  of  the  dictator,  he  a- 
tempted,  by  Antony's  assistance,  to  caxty  tin?  irir 
measure  which  he  had  fonnerly  resisted,  fie 
one  of  Antony's  friends,  whom  he  accooipaoied  in 
his  campaign  ogairut  D.  Brutus  in  b.  c  43.  (Dkis 
Cm*,  xlii.  -29  \  Plut.  Anton.  9  ;  Cic.  I'm.  \H,i~ 
10.  xi.  6,  xii.  8,  xiii.  2,  Vi;  Cic.  ad  Fam.  xi  13- 

6.  A.  TbebrlDus,  a  Roman  equea,  desutel 
from  the  Pompeian  party  to  Caenr  in  the  Spaau^ 
war,  u.  c.  45.    (Auctor,  B.  Ifi$p.  26.) 

7.  M.  Trebellius,  tho  legatus  of  Vitellius,  iIa' 
governor  of  Syrin  in  a.  d.  36.  (Tac.  Amm,  vi.  4l.l 

TREBE'LLIUS  CALCA,  pretended  to  lje 
Clodius.  and  actually  came  before  the  court  of  tW 
centumviri,  to  lay  claim  to  the  property  of  Oodin. 
(Vnl.  Max.  ix.  15.  g  4.) 

TREBELLIUS  MA'XIMUS.  was  one  of  th« 
three  commissioners  appointed  in  the  reign  of  Ncra, 
A.  D.  61,  to  take  the  census  of  the  Gauls. 
was  consul  sulTectus  in  the  following  year  (a.  Q. 
dl)  with  L.  Annaeus  Seneca;  and  accordinfti)- a 
Senatutconsultum  passed  in  their  consulship 
I  quoted  under  the  title  of  SenatMromltmnt  TrtUi- 
\tiunttni.   (Qaiu^  iL  '351,  253;  Dig.  36.  UL  l.J 
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Trebelliiu  aftuwardt  luccecded  Petroniui  Torpfll- 
luiiu  in  the  goveniment  of  Biitain,  where  he  wu 
hated  by  the  trmy  on  account  of  hu  inactivity, 
puullnnimity,  and  awice.  In  the  ooniaotions 
which  followed  the  denih  of  Utio,  Rokius  Coclins, 
the  legate  of  Trebelliiu.  induced  the  soldiers  to 
liie  agninst  their  general.  Trebelliu*  quitted  tbe 
island,  and  fled  to  Vitelliua.  The  latter,  however, 
did  not  replace  Trebellius  in  the  goremment,  but 
cent  Vettiua  Bolouut  to  occupy  the  vacant  post 
(Tac  Ami.  xiv.  46,  HiA  i.  60,  ii.  65,  Agr.  16.) 

TREBE  LLIUS  PO'LLIO.  one  of  the  six 
**  Scriptores  Ilistorioa  Augustae"  [see  Capito- 
LiNi;s].  His  nnme  is  prefixed  to  the  biogmphies 
of,  1.  The  two  Viileri&ni,  father  and  son  ;  '2.  The 
Gallieni  ;  3.  The  iliirtj  tyrants  ;  4.  Claudius ;  the 
last-named  piece  being  addressed  to  Constantine. 
We  learn  from  Vopiscua  that  the  lives  written  by 
Trebellius  Pollio  commenced  with  Philippus  and 
extended  down  to  Claidiiis.  Of  these,  all  as  far 
as  the  Valeriaiii,  regarding  whom  but  a  Khort 
fragment  remains,  have  been  lost,  thus  accounting 
for  the  gap  in  the  Reries  which  we  noticed  under 
Capitolinus.  Vopiscus  does  not  give  Pollio  a 
very  high  character  as  an  historian,  for  he  accuses 
him  (Aurdian.  c.  2)  of  having  recorded  many 
things  meagrely  and  many  things  carelessly,  but 
we  }iava  no  reason  to  farm  very  high  expectations, 
for  be  telb  us  himself,  at  the  close  of  his  book  on 
the  Thir^  Tytanta,  that  he  did  not  write  bat  dic- 
tated Ihne  memoirs,  and  with  such  rapidity  that 
he  could  not  draw  his  breath.  He  flourished  as 
we  have  se«n  above  under  Constantine,  and  was 
anterior  to  Vopiscus.  For  editions,  translations, 
&c.  we  Capitolinus.  [W.  R.] 

M.  TRE'BIUS  QALLUS,  one  of  Caesar's  ofS- 
cers  in  Oaul  in  b.  c.  bS.   (Cnen.  B.  O.  ii'i.  7.) 

TRE'BIUS  NIGER.  [Nioaa.] 

TRE'BIUS  SEROIA'iNUS,  consul  under  Ha* 
drian  in  l.  d.  132,  with  C.  Seriui  Augurinua 
(,  Fasti.) 

TRE'BIUS  STA'TIUS.  [StatiukJ 
TREBO'NIA  OENS,  plebeian,  was  of  con- 
siderable antiquity,  and  gained  diatinction  as  early 
ai  &  a  447,  but  none  iu  members  obtained  tiie 
consnlship  under  the  lepablic,  during  which  time 
Ukewiie  we  find  none  of  them  mentioned  with  any 
surnames 

TREBONIA'NUS  CALLUS,  the  Roman  em- 
peror, is  spoken  of  under  (jallub,  but  as  no  coin 
of  liie  ia  given  under  that  he«d,  it  is  inserted 
here. 


COIN  OF  TRBBONIANUa  QALLUS. 


TREBCNIUS.  1.  L.  Tiuboniub,  tribune  of 
the  plebs  B.C.  447,  obtained  the  aumame  of  Asper 
ott  account  of  his  frequent  attacks  upon  the  patrea. 
Me  proposed  and  carried  a  plebiscitum,  that  if  the 
leii  tribunes  were  not  chosen  before  the  comitia 
were  dissolved,  thow  who  were  elected  should  not 
fill  up  the  number  (co-ojilaiT),  but  that  the  comitia 


should  be  continued  till  the  t«n  wore  elected. 
(Liv.  iii.  65,  v.  10.) 

2.  Cn.  TRKUONiiia,  tribune  of  the  pleba  B.C. 
401,  vigonwly  reaisted  the  attempts  of  the  pattM 
to  nndermine  the  Uw  of  his  ancestor.  (Liv.v.l].) 

3.  M.  Tksbonivs,  eonsuhir  tribnne  in  u.  c.  d&S. 
(Liv.  vi.  21.) 

4.  P.  TRKBomvs,  consular  tribune  &  c  379. 
(Diod.  XV.  .'il.)  His  name  does  not  occur  in  Livy 
(vi.  30)  among  the  consular  tribunes  of  that  year. 

5.  C.  TRBBuKifft,  legatos  of  tbeconiul  L.  Papi- 
rius  Cursor  in  h.  c.  2^3.    (Liv.  x.  40.) 

6.  TRX1I0MU8,  slew  C  LuuoB,  a  iwpbew  of 
C.  Mariiis,  for  attempting  a  erinunal  aiMuU  npon 
him.  [Lusiua] 

7-  A.  Trkboniuh,  proscribed  by  Sulla.  fCic. 
Verr.  i.  47.) 

8.  P.  TniBONicti,  brother  of  No.  6,  attempted 
to  leave  his  brother  some  property,  but  bis  will 
was  declared  void  by  Verres.    (Cic.  t.  c.) 

9.  A.  Trkbokius  a  Roman  eqnes  and  a 
Tiegolutior  or  money-lender  in  the  provinces,  was 
recommended  by  Cicero  to  the  proconsul  Lentulus 
in  a  c.  .^6.    (Cic  ad  Fam,  i.  3.) 

10.  C.  TRBuoNiua,  a  distmguished  Roman 
eques,  the  father  of  the  following.  (Cic.  ad  Fam. 
X.  28,  7>Ai/.  xiii.  10.) 

11.  C.  Trrbonius,  played  rather  a  prominent 
part  in  the  but  days  of  (he  lepublic.  He  com- 
menced public  lile  as  a  supporter  of  the  aristocra- 
tical  party,  and  in  his  quaestorship  (b.  c.  60)  he 
attempted  to  prevent  the  adoption  of  P.  Clodius 
into  a  plebeian  family,  contrary  to  the  wish  of  the 
triumvirs.  {Cic.  /'am.  xv.  21.)  He  changed 
•ides,  however,  soon  afterwards,  and  in  fait  tribu- 
nate of  t\K  pleba  (b-c.  &h)  he  was  the  instru- 
ment of  the  triumvirs  in  [voposing  that  Pompey 
tboidd  have  the  two  Spains,  Crassns  Syria,  and 
Caeaar  the  Oaols  and  Illyricum  for  another  period 
of  five  years.  This  proposal  received  the  appro- 
bation of  the  comitia,  and  is  known  by  the  name  of 
the  Lex  Trebonia.  (Dion  Cass,  xxxii.  33 ;  Cic.  <ul 
AO.  iv.  8.  bi  S  2.)  ■  For  this  service  he  was  tt^ 
warded  by  being  iqipoiated  me  of  CaewV  l^tes 
b  Uanl,  where  he  remained  till  the  breaking  out 
of  the  civil  war  in  a  c.  49.  In  the  course  of  the 
same  year  he  was  intrusted  by  Caesnr  with  the 
command  of  the  land  forces  engaged  in  the  siege  ot 
Massilia.  (Caes.  Ji.  O.  v.  24,  vl  4U,  S.  V.  i.  3(;, 
ii.  1  t  Dion  Cus.  xli.  19  ;  Cic.  aU  AU.  viii.  3. 
§  7.)  In  B.  c  48  Treboniua  was  city-pnetnr,  and 
in  the  discharge  of  his  dutiea  teusted  tne  Ndittons 
attempu  of  his  colleague  M.  Caelius  Rufus  to 
obtain  by  force  the  repeal  of  Caesar's  law  respect- 
ing Uie  payment  of  debts.  The  history  of  thestt 
evenU  is  reUted  elsewhere.  [Vol  III.  p.  672,  b.] 
(Caes.  B.  a  in.  20,  21 ;  Dion  Cos*,  xlii.  22.) 
Towards  the  end  of  s.  a  47,  Trebonius,  as  pro- 
praetor, succeeded  Q.  Cassius  Longinus  in  the 
goveniment  of  Further  Spain,  but  was  expelled 
from  the  province  by  a  mutiny  of  the  soldiers  who 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party.  Notwithstanding 
this  want  of  success,  he  still  continued  to  enjoy 
the  &vour  and  confidence  of  Caesar,  who  raised 
him  to  the  conEulship  in  the  month  of  October, 
B.  c.  45,  and  promised  him  the  province  of  Asia. 
(Dion  Cass,  xliii.  29,  46.)  In  return  for  all  these 
honours  and  bvours,  Trebonius  was  one  of  the 
prime  movers  in  the  conspiraqr  to  assassinate  his 
benefactor,  and  among  the  many  instances  of  black 
mgmtitude  on  the  fatal  Idea  of  KLuvh,  his  vuti 
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nne  of  the  Uackeit.  It  had  been  aMigned  to  Tn- 
bonios  to  keep  Antoniua  engagvd  in  conTemtion 
antaide  the  Knate-honie  while  the  other  conapi- 
nton  perpetiBted  the  fonl  deed.  Treboniui  did 
not  reowin  long  at  Rome  after  the  murder  of 
OlMBV  a>  procontnl  to  the  ^vince  of 

Alia.  In  tbe  following  year  (b.c  43]  he  aent  a 
•apply  of  money  to  M.  Brntiu  in  Macedonia,  >nd 
to  C.  CaHini  who  wa*  attempting  to  obtain  pon- 
wMion  of  Syria.  In  the  coune  of  the  eame  year, 
Dolabelta,  who  had  received  from  Antonivt  the 
province  of  Syria,  appeared  before  Smyrna,  where 
Treboniui  was  then  miding.  aorpriied  the  town  in 
the  night  time,  and  ilew  TMioniui  in  hi*  bed. 
For  deiaili  tee  DoLABKLtA,  p.  1059,  b.  (Dion 
Caw.  xliT.  14,  19.  xhii.  21,  26,  29 ;  Pint  BnO. 
19;  Appian,  B.C.  il  1)3,  117,  iii.  2.26;  Cic 
rUL  ii.  11,  14,  x{.  I,  2,  4,  xii.  10,  ziil  10,  ad 
Hm.T.  28,  ad  AtL  xir.  10,  orf fVtn.  zil  12, 14, 
\6.)  A  few  of  Cicero's  letters  are  addretwd  to 
this  TreboniuB  (ad  Fam.  x.  -28.  xii.  IS,  xr.  20, 21 ). 
The  panegyrics  which  Cicero  pronounces  upon  this 
nngratefnl  wietch  in  his  letten  and  in  the  Phi* 
UppicB  are  most  disgusting,  and  the  language  which 
the  orator  uiei  on  una  occMion  in  reference  to  the 
m order  of  the  great  man  to  whom  be  owed  hia  own 
life,  is  positively  so  loathsome  that  it  deprives  ni 
of  almost  all  pity  for  hia  own  tkte.  Thns  he 
write*  to  Treboniui  {ad  Fam.  x.  28)  :  —  "  Qnam 
tellera  ad  illas  pulcberrimu  epulai  me  Idibiis 
Martiisinvitasses!  retiquiamm  nihil  haberemut." 
'  12.  Trkboniub,  a  coitemponuy  of  Horaea.  de- 
tected in  adultery,  it  otherwise  nnknown.  (Hor. 
Sal.  i.  4.  114.) 

TREBO'NIUS  GARUCIA'NUa,  procurator 
of  Africa  at  the  death  of  Nero,  a.  d.  6ft,  put  to 
death  Clodins  Macer,  the  governor  of  the  province, 
by  the  command  of  Qaiba.    (Tac  Hiit  i.  7.) 

TREBO'NIUS  RUFI'NUS.  [Rumnur-I 

TREME'LLIA  OENS,  plebeian,  is  first  men- 
tinned  towards  the  end  of  the  second  Punic  war, 
but  never  obtained  much  importance.  None  of  its 
members  held  the  consulship. '  They  bore  the  anr* 
namei  of  Sckofa  and  Flaccuh  :  the  latter  cogno- 
men ii  omitted  under  FlaCCUB,  and  is  tberefora 
given  below. 

TREME'LLIUS.  1.  On.  TRXMELLiua  Flao 
cus,  of  quaestorian  rank  in  a  c  205,  was  sent  on 
an  embassy,  in  thnt  year,  with  four  colleagues,  in 
king  Attains,  and  bron^t  back  with  him  the  so^Ted 
atmia,  which  npresentod  the  Mother  ot  the  Godt. 
He  was  plebeian  aedile  in  b.c.  203  and  pnetor  in 
202,  whenheobtiUned  Sicily  as  his  province.  (Li  v. 
xxix.  tl,xzx.  26,27.) 

2.  Cn.  Trrhbllius,  one  of  the  decemviri  in 
B.  c  1 78  for  dividing  certain  lands  in  Liguria  and 
Ciaalpine  Gaol  among  the  Roman  dtiams  and  the 
Utin  allies.   (Liv.  ^114.) 

S.  Cn.  TuMBLLiirs,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  a.  c 
167.    (Liv.  xlv.  15.) 

4.  Cn.  Trbuklliub,  tribune  of  the  plebs,  b.c. 
160,  was  condemned  to  pay  a  fine  on  account  of 
his  having  insulted  the  pontifex  maximii  M.  Aemi- 
lius  licpidu*.    (lAv.Ji^l.  47.) 

TRE'MULUS,  Q.  MA'RCIUS,  a  plebeian, 
was  twice  consul  with  the  patrician  P.  Cornelius 
ArVina,  the  first  time  in  B.  c  306,  and  the  second 
time  in  B.  c.  268.  In  his  first  consulship  Tremulus 
carried  on  wars  i^nst  the  Hemici  and  Anagnini, 
whom  he  conquered  with  ease,  and  then  nutiehed 
10  the  assistance  of  his  coUeagne  in  Somnium.  On 
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his  arrival  in  the  latter  country  lie  wma  nne^iKl- 
edly  attacked  by  the  Samnites,  bat  0*o^ 
came  to  his  succonr,  and  the  two  atmies  gaittti  i 
brilliant  victory  over  the  enemy.  Comriiu  n- 
nuutied  in  Samnhim,  bnt  Ttemnlua  ntoratd  » 
Rome,  where  he  celebrated  a  triumph  onr  At 
Hamid  and  Anagnini,  and  an  equestrian  stuac 
was  erected  to  him  in  the  fomm  before  the  Itv^ 
of  Castor.  (Liv.  ix.  42,  4i;  Fmsti  CapiL; 
Fhil.  ri.  5  j  Plin.  H.N.  xxxiv.  6.) 

TRI AOtlA,  the  wib  of  L.  Viteilios,  the  bntt^r 
of  the  emperor  of  that  name,  was  distingiiish«l  Ut 
her  haughtiness  and  cruelty.  (Tac  Hid.  iL  6X 
64.  iii.  77.) 

TRIA'RIUS.  I.  A  tkatoricint,  b&iKtir 
mentioned  by  M.  SesecB.  (Smat.  2,  OatKf. 
l,2,et^ibi) 

2.  A  (riendof  theyonngernfaiy,  wboaddtHKi  ' 
one  letter  to  him  (Si.  vL  23). 

TRIA'RIUS,  VALETUUS.  1.  UVaiiw 
Thiahiub,  was  quaestor  urbanus  in  B.  c.  81  i.t 
Verr,  i.  14^,  and  subsequently  pnietor.  He  n< 
propraetor  in  Sardinia  in  b.  a  77,  when  be  n- 
pulsed  Lepidtts  who  had  fled  into  that  i^ini 
after  hIa  nniucceatliil  attempt  to  twwbI  the  hvi'f 
Sulla.  (Aicon,  as  Seaur.  19,  ed.  OreUL)  Tri- 
arins  served  under  Lucullas  as  one  of  his  le(n» 
in  the  war  ngainst  Mithridates,  and  at  first  gaiM 
considerable  distinction  by  his  seal  and  actm' 
[For  details,  see  Lucullds,  p.  833.]  la  B.r.Q  , 
Triarini  was  despatched  to  the  aaaistanee  of  FsbM 
who  had  been  intrusted  with  the  defence  of  FV 
toB,  while  Lueullns  invaded  Armenia,  and  w*: 
was  now  attacked  by  Mithridat«s  with  overwhele- 
ing  numbers.  Triarius  compelled  Mithridsie*  i'' 
assume  the  defensive,  and  eariy  in  the  follovu 
year  he  commenced  active  opoationa  ^aint  A( 
Pon^c  king.  Anxious  to  gxin  the  rictoiT  w  i 
Mithridates  before  the  nrriral  of  Lucnllna.  Tcbri* 
allowed  himself  to  be  attackiMl  at  a  diaadvaBt^K 
and  was  totally  defeated  with  grent  slai^fcia 
From  the  expression  of  Cicero  {de  Leg.  Maa.  9] 
we  might  conclude  that  every  man  in  the  anf 
perish^  j  bnt  this  does  not  appear  to  have  hm 
the  case.  Plataieh  says  that  sevea  thouaad  Ko- 
mans  fell,  among  whom  were  a  hnndred  and  ifi*' 
centurions  and  tvirenty-four  tribunes ;  and  iln 
Lucnllus,  who  arrived  a  fev  days  afcerwards,  vm 
obliged  to  secrete  Triarius  from  the  fury  of 
troops.  This  fatal  battle,  which  was  one  of  A* 
severest  blows  that  the  Roman  arms  had  snitant' 
for  a  long  time,  was  fought  near  Zela,  at  the  ms* 
spot  where  Caesar  afterwards  gained  a  victorT  tn« 
Phamaces.  ( Appmn,  AfHi.  88. 89. 1 1 2, 1 20 Vki 
Pitmji.Zh;  Dion  Cass.  xxxv.  10 — 12;  Cic  <^ 
I.t>h  Man.  9 ;  Liv.  Kp.  98  ;  Plin.  H,  N.  vL  3./ 
In  Livy  (I.  c)  the  ptaenomen  of  Triarius  is  etri-  ' 
neoudy  Cabu. 

2.  P.  Valbrius  TiiUBim,  the  son  of  tiie  re- 
ceding, accused  M.  Aemtlius  Scaums,  in  a.  a  54> 
first  of  repetundae  and  next  of  amlritiiL  Scannu 
was  defended  on  both  occasions  by  Cicero.  (Asm 
in  Scaur,  p.  19  ;  Cic.  pro  Seaur.  1,  2,  ad  AtL  i< 
16.  §  8,  iv.  17.  §2,  orf  ft  ^V.  iiL  2.  §  3).  F« 
details,'  see  Scaurus,  p.  737,  K 

■t.  C.  VALBRiuq  Triarius,  perhaps  n  hnAt* 
of  No.  2,  was  a  friend  of  Cicero,  who  intradTint 
him  as  one  of  the  speakers  in  his  dialogue  De  Fi^- 
but  (i.  5),  and  praises  his  oratory  in  his  Brsft 
(c  76).  His  sistor  Valeria  Paula  divorced  lirt 
huibnttd  in&o-  iO,  at^  married  n.  Bntus.  (CaeL 
DigiUzed  by  VjOOQIC 
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ttp.  de.  ad  Fam.  riii.  ?■)  On  the  breaking  o&t  of  the 
civil  war  Triuias  nponsed  tho  cause  of  Ponipey, 
who  ap]>oiQt«d  him  and  Laelina  in  b.  c.  48  to  the 
eommaiHl  the  diiM  whkh  wen  fiiniished  bjr  the 
province  of  Asia.  He  was  present  at  the  battle  of 
Phanalta,  and  it  is  aaid  to  have  been  by  hia  advice 
that  Pompej  ordered  hia  troop*  to  aland  aHU  and 
receive  the  chat:ge  of  Caeur^i  wldien,  a  mubdm 
in  the  (pinion  of  hla  great  opponent.  Triarina 
periahed  in  the  civil  wars,  prolubly  in  Africa,  for 
Cicero  speak*  in  B.  c.  45  of  hi*  death,  and  add*, 
that  Triariui  had  left  him  the  guardian  of  hi* 
children.  (Cae*.  A.  CL  iiL  5,  93  ;  Cic  BrmL  76, 
wt  AO.  xiL  28.  §  3.) 

TRIBONIA'NITS  was  a  ton  of  Macedonianaa, 
according  to  Snidai.  There  m  in  Snidas  two 
nrtides  on  Tribonianna,  both  of  which  have  been 
anppoaed  to  refer  to  the  same  person.  They  are 
a  strange  medley  of  confusion.  The  fint  article 
begins  by  saying  that  Tiiboniannt  waa  a  Greek 
and  an  atheist,  and  in  idl  respects  averse  to  the 
bith  of  the  Christians;  in  ftk  the  latter  part  of 
the  chaiaeter  la  an  explanation  of  what  the  zealot 
from  whom  this  fVagment  is  taken  meant  by  an 
RtheisL  He  ia  further  described  as  a  flatterer  and 
a  cheat,  and  as  persuading  Justinian  that  he  would 
not  die,  but  would  be  translated  to  heaven  in  the 
flesh  (Soidas,  a.  o.  TpiCwfiiu'ifi,  ed.  Gaisford,  and 
the  notes ).  The  foolish  compiler  seeiiM  not  to  have 
perceived  that  a  pnfes^on  of  aUieiam  and  a  promise 
nf  heaven  to  the  6mperor  ore  hardly  consistent 
thing*. 

He  is  further  said  to  hnve  had  great  natural 
powers,  and  to  have  made  acquirements  inferior  to 
those  of  DO  man  of  his  age;  but  he  was  wonderfhily 
greedy  of  momy,  and  he  sold  justice  for  Incre  ; 
every  day  he  repealed  some  laws,  and  made  others, 
selling  to  each  according  to  his  wants.  This  is 
taken  from  Procopins  (Pernm,  L  24).  He  lived 
many  years  in  honour,  and  died  a  natural  death, 
having  suffered  no  ill  from  any  one,  for  he  wue 
•canning,  and  pleasant  in  hiamaniwis,and  fae  threw 
a  shade  over  nis  avarice  by  the  abundance  of  his 
learning.  This  is  the  character  which  we  have  of 
the  quaestor  of  Justinian. 

The  other  article  appears  to  lie  intended  by 
Suidas  to  refer  to  another  person  of  the  same  name, 
whom  he  calls  a  native  of  Side  in  Pamph^ia,  but 
he  also  ealls  Mm  a  lawyer  or  advocate,  and  a  very 
learned  man.  He  however  makes  him  a  contem- 
porary of  Justinian,  for  one  of  his  works  was  ad- 
dressed to  the  emperor.  The  list  of  his  works 
given  by  Suid.is  is  n  list  of  trifles ;  and  no  legal 
work  is  enuniemted  among  tbeis.  It  may  be 
vafely  alSrmed  that  Tribonian  the  jmist  was  not 
the  anthor  of  any  of  the  worica  ennmerated  in  this 
kecond  article  of  Suidas. 

Tribonianus  was  successively  quaestor,  consul, 
and  master  of  the  offices  to  Justinian.  In  a.  o. 
^31  he  was  dngraced  in  consequence  of  a  popular 
tumult,  but  he  was  soon  restored,  and  remained  in 
nffice  until  his  death  in  a.  D.  545.  His  nainc  is 
recorded  among  those  who  made  the  legal  compi- 
lations of  Justinian.  In  a.  I>,  528  he  was  one  of 
the  ten  commissionere  appointed  by  Justinian  to 
(bnn  his  flrst  codex:  fae  had  at  that  time  the  titie 
of  "  Tir  magnifiens  mogisteria  dignitste  inter 
agentea  decoratus."  In  a.d.  530  Tribonianoa,  then 
(jnoettor,  wa*  commissioned  with  sixteen  others,  to 
compile  the  Digest  or  Pandect ;  and  Tribonianus 
himseiri  and  the  font  professors  (antecessorcs) 
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Theophilus,  Ciatems,  Dorotheus  and  Anetolins, 
were  the  most  active  among  the  commissioneri.  In 
December  a.d.  533  the  Digest  was  promulgated  as 
law. 

During  the  time  that  he  was  employed  on  the 
Pandect,  Tribonianus  and  the  two  profrasors,  Theo- 
philns  and  Dorotheus,  were  commissioned  to  com* 
pile  an  Inatitntional  work.  Tribonian  had  at  thia 
time  the  title  of  "  Vir  magniflcua,  magister,  et  Ex- 
quaestnr  sacri  palatii  nostri"  (/xifif.  Pnoemiom}, 
and  they  took  as  their  basis  the  Institotional  work 
of  Gains,  and  produced  the  four  books  of  the  Insti- 
tutions of  Justinian,  which  were  publi^ed  in 
November  A.  D.  533.  Hie  revised  or  second  edition 
of  the  Codex  was  tiw  the  woiic  of  IMbooianna  and 
fcnr  other  jiirista,and  it  was  published  in  December 
A.  D.  534.    <CbiBstfWiD,  Cordi,  Ax.) 

It  is  hardly  poosilde  to  fbno  any  estimate  of  the 
services  of  Tribonianns  as  distinct  from  tiiose  of 
the  other  commissioner*.  He  had  the  superintend- 
ence of  the  Digest,  and  may  have  taken  the  chief 
port  in  {banning  the  1mA ;  and  to  hia  activity  it 
WM  owing,  that  the  large  eoUection  of  jniistical 
writings  was  made,  from  which  the  compiler*  >e- 
lected  the  materials  for  the  Dige*t  (OnutUtUia^ 
Taota,  Sec).  He  had  a  well-stocked  library  of  the 
old  writers  on  law.  .  As  to  the  compilations  made 
by  Tribonian  and  his  associates  are  the  article 
JtnrriNiANu& 

Gibbon  (c  44)  has  expanded  the  scanty  and 
scandalous  notices  of  Procopins  (Perwo,  i.  2S,  24, 
and  Amxdota,  13,20)  and  Suidas  after  his  peculiar 
fashion.  There  is  a  life  of  Justinian  uid  Tribonian 
by  J.  P.  de  Lndewig,  entitied  "  Vita  Justinian! 
Magni  atque  Theodorae  nec  non  Triboniani,  Hal. 
1731."  to.  L.) 

TRIBU'NUS  (TjKffoSroj),  a  very  eminent 
physidan,  a  native  of  Palestine,  and  a  man  of 
great  piety  and  benevolence.  He  went  to  Persia, 
where  he  attended  on  the  king,  Cosm  (or  CSb^ 
roSf)  I.,  and  returned  home  laden  with  ma^ 
nificent  presents,  probably  a.  d.  531.  When  th» 
king  was  concluding  a  treaty  of  peace  with  the 
emperor  Justinian  in  the  following  year,  he  mado 
it  ft  special  request  that  Tribunns  should  be  al- 
lowed to  stay  with  him  for  twelve  month*.  Thia 
was  agreed  to,  and  when  at  the  end  of  that  time 
Tribunus  was  about  to  take  leave  <^  the  Perrian 
court,  the  king  told  him  to  ask  for  any  fitvonr 
that  he  pleased.  The  noble-minded  phrsidan 
only  begged  for  the  liberation  of  some  Roman 
captives ;  and  the  king  released  not  only  those 
whom  he  particularly  named,  but  three  thousand 
others  besides  (Procop.  De  Bd/o  Gaii.  iv.  10 ;  Suid. 
f.  V.  TfitCoSfot).  This  anecdote  will  bring  to  the 
recollection  of  an  English  physician  the  very  simihir 
disinterestedness  of  Mr.Boughton  at  the  court  of 
the  Great  Mogul  about  the  middle  of  the  seven- 
teenth century,  which  was  the  origin  of  the  power 
of  the  East  India  Company  in  Dei^.  [W.A.G.] 

TRICCIA'NUS,  DE'CIUS,  asoldiwof  humUe 
origin,  who  rose  to  the  dignity  of  governor  of 
Pannonia  under  Maorinns.  He  is  apparently  the 
same  person  astheTricciami*,who  at  a  subsequent 
period  was  put  to  death  by  Eti^balas.  (Dion  diss. 
Ixxviii.  15,  Ixxix.  4.)  [W. 

TRICIPTI'NUS,  the  name  of  an  anmentfMri- 
dan  bmily  of  the  Lucratia  gens. 

1.  Sp.  Lucutius  TMciPTiNim.  the  father  of 
Lncretia,  whose  rape  by  Sex.  Tarqninius  led  to  the 
dethronement  of  Tariuyii^^^S^^^i^ 
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Mtabliahnmnt  of  the  rcpablic.  [Vul  III.  p.  978, 
b.]  Triuiptiiiua  wa*  n  luciiiber  of  the  i>enate  under 
I'arquiiiiuii,  and  wa*  uppoiiiied  Froefectiit  Urbi  by 
the  king,  when  the  latter  left  the  city  to  prosecute 
lha  war  agiuaat  Ardea.  After  the  dethroDement 
of  tbe  kiag,  sad  bBfore  the  SMNiiiitiiunt  of  the 
conuilt,  Tncipttniu,  in  virtue  of  nia  office  of  Prae> 
fectuB  Urbi,  hud  the  govemmeiit  of  the  city.  He 
pretiided  i\i  the  coinitiii,  iit  which  tbe  first  cotisiiU 
wrre  clectud,  and  fm  thia  piiipoae  waa  probably 
cltfvti'd  iiiterrex  by  the  patriciooa,  as  indeed  isex- 
priittaly  Btiiicd  Diunyaiua  (v,  11),  aiid  might  be 
inferred,  bom  aualogy. 

The  two  fint  comuk  were  L.  Jiiniiu  Brutw 
and  L.  Tarquiniui  CoUatinut,  b.0.  509 ;  and  after 
tlie  deutb  of  Bratus  iu  battle,  in  the  coune  of  the 
Kuue  year,  Triciptinm  wut  elected  to  supply  bis 
place  ;  but  worn  out  by  age,  he  died  a  few  dnra 
after  entering  upon  the  office.  (Liv.  i.  £8,59,  ii. 
8  t  Dionyt.iv.  7(>,8-2,84,  v.  11, 19}  Tac^^MM.  vi. 
U;  Cic.  lb  A(7>.  ii.  31.) 

%  T.  LucRKTius  T.  F.  TRiciPTiNua,  consul  in 
II,  c  50&  with  P.  Valerius  Fublicola,  in  which 
year  he  fought  against  tbe  Etruscan*,  who  had 
Httacked  Rome  under  Poraena,  and  he  is  aaid  by 
Piouytibs  m  liave  been -wounded  in  the  battle. 
Uionysiu*,  hoivever,  places  the  iuTusiou  of  Poraena 
in  the  followj^g  year,  and  accordingly  represeiiU 
Tricipiinus  as  one  of  the  generals  of  the  Uoman 
army  undt-r  the  consuls.  (Liv.  ii.  8,  11  ;  Dionys. 
V.  20, '.i'2, 23.)  Triciptinus  was  consul  a  second 
time  iuji.c.5U4  withP.Valeriui  Publieola,iu  which 
year  the  consuls  auried  on  the  war  agtunst  the 
Sabiaes  with  succeth  (Liv.  ii.  16  ;  Uionra.  v.iOt 
foil.) 

3.  LrcRKTit/a  (TntciPTiNUH),  consul  in  b.  c. 
507  with  P.  Valerius  Publicola,  according  to  Livy 
(ii.  15);  but  in  Diouytiua  (v.  21)  and  the  Fasti 
M.  Horatius  PuUillus  ia  mentioned  instead  as  tbe 
colleaguBof  PublicohL    [Pulvillus,  No.  I.] 

4.  L.  LucRKTius  T.  F.  T.  N.  Triciptimth;,  son 
of  No.  2,  was  consul  in  n.  c.  4(j2  with  T.  Veturius 
Geminus  Cicuriuus.  He  fell  upon  the  Volscifins, 
when  they  were  returning  from  an  invastnu  of  the 
Uonun  tenritory  laden  with  booty,  and  nearly 
annibilRted  the  whohi  amy.  He  obtained  in  con- 
■equence  the  honour  of  a  trinmpti.  In  the  follow- 
ing year  he  ■  exerted  himself  warmly  to  save 
Kaoso  Quiutiua,  who  was  brought  to  trial  by  the 
tribune  Viigiiiius.  (Liv.  iii,  fl,  10,  12 ;  Dionys.  ix. 
fia — 71.)  Triciptinus  is  mentioned  by  Dionysius 
(xi.  15)  as  one  of  the  distinguished  senators  who 
•poke  in  favour  of  the  abolition  of  the  decemvirate 
in  B.  c.  449. 

5.  Hu8TiJ!«  LucKiTiub  L.  V.  T.  H.  TRivirTi- 
NUS,  sou  of  No.  4,  consul  in  u.  c.  wfth  L. 
SergiuB  Fideuas.    (Liv.  iv.  30.) 

6.  P.  LUCHBTIUII  HutCTI  F.  Triuiptinl'm,  son 

of  No,  4,  consular  tribaue  in  &u  4Ui.  and  a 
second  time  in  417.    (Liv,  iv.  44.  47.) 

7.  L.  LutRBTius  Flavus  TRn:iPTi.vu»,con8uI 
in  B.C.  39^  with  Ser.  Sulpiciiis  Camerinus,  in 
which  year  he  conquered  the  Aequi.  He  was 
consular  tribune  in  391,  when  lie  gained  a  victory 
over  the  Volsinienies ;  and  he  heU  the  aaine  office 
n  second  time  in  388,  a  third  time  in  SS3,  and  a 
fourth  time  in  381.  (Liv.  v.  29,  32,  vi.  4,21,22.) 
I'luturch  (Camill.  32)  represents  L.  Lucretius  as 
the  senator  who  was  usually  asked  ttrst  for  bis 
opinion,  probably  because  he  was  one  of  the  few 
who  had  licld  ^  rank  of  consul ;  and  the  some 


writer  informs  us  that  Lucretioa  spoke  agaim?  Os 
removal  to  Veii. 

TRICOLO'NUS  (TpiK^Awros),  two  myt^l^ 
personages,  one  a  son  of  Lycaon,  and  fbondtr 
Tricoloni  in  Arcadia  (Pans,  viii,  3.  9  !)•  !>nd  :k 
other  one  of  tlie  suitoie  of  Hippodaada,  who  »a 
conquered  and  killed  by  Oenonwni.  (Pau.  tv 
21.8  7.)  [I*M 

TRICOSTUS,  the  nameof  an  andent  famCr-i 
the  Virginia  gens.  Almost  all  the  memben  nf  ' 
Vii;ginia  gens  belonged  to  this  (amily,  whieli  It- 
came  so  extensive  that  it  was  aubdivided  i:-i* 
other  &miUca  bearii^  the  namea  of  CABLlOHonj 
NUs,  EsquiLiNb-a,  and  RuTtLi'a.  The  two  faru 
are  spoken  of  under  thnr  respective  names,  mi  f. 
therefore  only  remains  to  treat  liere  of  the  TrioKi. 
who  had  no  additional  name,  and  of  tbe  Jr.c^- 
Hutili. 

J.  QPITBH  ViRUIMUS  TrICOSTUS,  CODHll  f.  i- 

502  with  Sp.  Cassius  Vitcellinus,  carried  on  nr 
against  the  Aurtmd  and  took  Pometia,  in  am*- 
quence  of  which  he  and  his  ct^ea^oe  obtaiaei:  i 
triumph.    (L^v,  ii  17  ;  Dionys.  v.  43.) 

2.  OpITBH    VutOINIL'S    (TrIWSTUS),  out:. 

B.  c  473  with  h.  Aemilius  Mamercus,  actotdi : 
to  Livy  (ii.  .M)  ;  but  other  authorities  give  Vats- 
ait  Julius  Jului  in  place  of  Viiginina.    [ Jii '  ^ 

No.  3.] 

3.  L.  ViHuiMus  TRivosTUti,  cDnetil  n.  c  4u 
with  C.  Julius  Julua.  (Liv.  iv.  21  ;  Diod.  xii.  V.'- 
Respecting  the  events  of  this  year,  see  Jvliv 
Nu.  4.  Virginius  and  Julius  were  agui  cscw 
in  the  following  year,  according  to  Licioina  Hacer : 
but  other  authorities  mentioned  l^tJius  ni^ 
<^  Salpidus  as  consuls,  and  otbera  again  relate  tui 
there  v/tn  no  consuls  but  consular  tribunes  tkii 
year.    (Liv.iv.  23.) 

4.  L.  ViRuiNius  Tricostuh,  concular  tnWe 
B.  c  SB9,  the  yeat  after  Rome  had  been  lakoi  bv 
theOanls.    (Liv.  vi.  ].} 

5.  pRocriMTs  ViRtiiNiUK  Tnicosrus  RrTU/N 
consul  B.  c  486  with  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinii^ 
marched  against  the  Aequi ;  but  as  iht'v 

nut  meet  hini  in  the  field,  he  returned  to  Rxbk  | 
after  laying  waste  their  tcniUuy.    He  took  as  i 
active  port  in  opposing  the  af^arian  law  of  ^» 
colleague  [VtscBLUNUs.]  (Liv.  ii.  41 ;  DiwTi 
viii.  6S,  iz.  51.) 

6.  T.  ViRbiNius  T.  F.  T.  N.  Taicosrrs  Rr- 
TiLVn,  consul  H.  c  479  with  K.  Kabiua  Vibuisaa^. 
in  which  year  the  Fabia  gens  left  Rohm  to  canr 
on  tbe  war  alone  against  Veii.  (Liv.  ii.  48,  4.i ; 
Dionys.  ix.  14.)  This  Virginius  was  aiignr,  ail  I 
died  in  4(>3  in  the  great  pt^tilence  which  dexsr  | 
toted  Rome  iu  that  year.    (Liv.  iii.  7.) 

7.  A.  ViHOiMUs  T.  p.  T.  »,  Tricostl'S  R:  - 
riLUS,  brother  of  No.  6,  was  consul  in  ilc  47^ 
with  Sp.  Servilius  Priscni  Structus.  (Ltv.  iu  ol ; 
Dionys.  ix.  25.) 

TRIGE'MINUS,  P.  CURIATIU8  FISTl"S. 
conwl  a.  c  4.i3.  and  one  of  the  first  demnn- 
rate,  is  spoken  of  under  Fiktls.  The  cofinniurr. 
rrigeminus  shows  that  he  pretended  to  be  d^ 
sceiided  from  one  of  the  three  Guriatti  who  fought 
with  the  Horatii ;  and  it  appears  from  coins,  a 
specimen  of  which  is  annexed,  that  some  of  tbe 
Curatii  in  later  times  laid  claim  to  a  simihw  de- 
scent. Ou  the  obvrrse  of  tfie  coin  ia  tbe  head  of 
I'allas  with  trigk  (i.  e.  Tr^miMiu),  and  on  the 
rtverse  a  woman  driving  a  quadriga  with  Victnn' 
st;iuding  behind  her,  and  the  IS^*^^         ^  ** 
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riiUi'm),  and  below  ROHA.  (Eck)iel,  vol.  r.  p.  199, 
foil.) 


COIN  OP  C.  CUniATIUR  TRIGtHINL'S. 

TRIGONEIA  or  TRITOOENEIA  (Tpiy^r^ia 
nr  TpiTiryfi'titt)i  a  daughter  of  Aeolus,  and  the 
wife  of  Minyas.  or  according  to  otherA.  the  mother 
of  Minyas  by  Poseidon.  (Tute.  a/t  Lye.  Jl73  ; 
Schol.  ad  Find.  Piflh.  IT.  120.)  [L.  S.] 

TRIO.  L.  FULCI'NIUS,  a  nolorioiiB  informer 
under  Tiberius  (ctleAre  inter  accuaatorta  Triimit 
t»;/rHiRin,  Toe  jtnn,  a,  28),  and  one  of  the  friends 
iiTid  favourites  of  Tiberius.  He  is  first  mentioned 
in  A.  a.  IG,  when  he  was  the  chief  instramenl  in 
)ii-(Kuriiig  the  condemnation  of  the  praetor  L.  Scri- 
lioniiis  Libn.  In  a,  d.  2U  he  accused  Piso  befure 
liic  cnnsiih,  iiii'i  in  consequence  of  that  aervice 
was  allowed  by  Tiberius  to  become  a  candidate 
lor  the  higher  liminitrs  of  the  state.  In  A.  d.  31 
IiL-  was  consul  with  P.  Memmius  Regiilus,  in  trhlch 
ye:ir  Scjanui  was  put  to  death.  Being  a  friend  of 
Si'janus,  Trio  was  snspccled  of  favouring  his  cause, 
and  vehement  disputes  arose  in  consequence  be- 
tween the  two  consuls.  By  pretending  K^eat 
Anxiety  ti>  bring  the  accomplices  of  Sejanus  to  jus- 
tice, the  fall  of  Trio  was  postponed  for  a  short  time ; 
but  in  A.  D.  35,  having  been  accused  and  throu-n 
into  prison,  he  did  not  choose  to  wait  till  he  wus 
formally  condemned,  and  therefore  put  an  end  to 
his  own  life,  after  first  making  his  will,  in  which 
lie  attacked  in  the  severest  tenns  Macro  nnd  the 
principal  freedmen  of  TilwriiiK,  as  well  as  the 
fmptTor  himself.  (Tac.  Jnn.  W.  28,  30.  iii,  10, 
]9.  v.ll,  vi.  4.3B;  Dion  Cnss.  Iviii.  9,  25.) 

TRIO,  LUCRETIUS,  known  only  from  coinh 
nn  which  we  find  Ot.  LuerHiii*  Trio  and  L.  Lit- 
t-rriitu  Trio.  The  specimen  aimexed  has  on  the 
obverse  the  head  of  the  Sun,  and  on  the  reverse 
the  Moon  surrounded  by  the  seven  Triones  or  the 
constellation  of  the  Great  Bear.  (See  Did.  of 
Anliij.  p.  147,  '-d  ed.)  These  devices,  like  many 
ill  modem  heraldry,  arc  a  kind  of  punning  on 
the  name.  The  f-nn  and  Monn  give  the  greatest 
light  (^Hc-em),  and  thus  have  reference  to  the 
gentile  n;ime  Lwreiiua ;  while  the  seven  Trimra 
are  an  evident  allusion  to  the  surname,  (Kckhel, 
tol.  T.  p.  239.) 


nilN  OK  1..  LI  (KLTH!*  TRIO. 

TRI'dPAS  (Tp^ilirni  or  Tp.V|).  1.  .\  s-m  of 
Pnsridnn  ;iiid  l';in;uc.  a  d:iiiL'li!iT  "f  .^I'l'liii  ^t^chol. 
nJfiil/iin.  //.:i:i>.  I"  i't.  Iiiiij  <ir  "f  lli-liis  and 
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Uh^dos,  and  the  father  of  Ijihimedeia  nnd  Erysi- 
clithon  (Apollod.  i.  7.  §  4  ;  Diod.  v,  .^6  ;  Steph. 
Ilyz.  f.  p.  TfniTuiy  ;  Ov,  Met.  viii.  751);  he  is  also 
allied  the  fkther  of  Peiasgoa.  (Paus.  ii.  22.  g  2.) 
He  expelled  the  Pelaagians  from  the  Dotion  plain, 
hut  tras  himself  obliged  to  emigrate,  and  went  to 
Cnria,  where  lie  founded  Cnidus  on  the  Triopian 
promontory.  (Diod.  I.  e.\  Herod.  L  174.)  His  son 
Krvsichthon  was  punished  by  ]>emeter  with  iiisa- 
tiaijle  hunger,  because  he  had  violated  her  sacred 
gvo»-e  (Cnllira.  Hymn,  in  Or.  2.1,  &c.);  hnt  others 
relate  the  same  ot'Triopas  himself.  (Hygin.  Poet. 
Astr.  ii.  14;  cnmp.  ikhol.  ad  lliMcril.  zvii.  e!).) 
The  statue  of  Triopas  with  a  horae  stood  at  Delphi, 
being  an  offering  of  the  Cnidiars.  (Pans.  x.  1  If 
§!■) 

2.  A  ton  of  Phorbas,  an  Argive.  wm  the  father 
of  lasus.  Agenor  and  Mcssene.  (Paus.  ii.  16.  §  1, 
iv.  1.  §  ■:.)  [L.  S.] 

TRI'PHYLUS  (Tpt^vXot),  a  «)n  of  Areas 
from  whom  Tryphylia,  a  portion  of  Elis,  was  be  - 
lieved  to  have  derived  its  name.  (Polyb.  iv,  77  ; 
Pans.  T.  9.  §  .1)  [L.  S.] 

TRIPTO'LEMUS  (T,-i«tiJ\*j«i),  b  son  of 
Celens  and  MetaneiiH  or  Po^rmnia,  or  aeccHding  to 
others,  K  son  of  king  Eleusis  by  Cothonea  (or 
Cynltnea,  or  Ilyona,  Serv.  nd  Virtj.  Oemy.  L  19  ; 
Scbol.  a-l  Sful.  fhdi.  ii.  38-2,)  Others  ag«in  describe 
him  as  a  son  of  Oceanus  and  Oaea,  as  a  younger 
brother  or  relation  of  Celeus,  as  a  son  of  Trochilus  - 
by  an  Eleusininn  woman,  as  a  son  of  RhaTus  by  a 
daughter  of  Amphiclyon,  or  lastly,  as  a  son  of 
Dys<mleh.  (  Hygin.  Fub.  147  ;  Apollod.  i.  5.  g  2  , 
Puns.  i.  14.  §  2  ;  Horn.  //ywn.  in  Cfer.  153.)  Tri- 
ptolemus  was  the  favourite  of  Demeter,  and  the 
inventor  of  the  plough  and  agriculture,  and  of 
civilisation,  which  is  the  result  of  it.  He  was  the 
great  hero  in  the  Eleusinian  mysteries.  (Plin.  H. 
A',  vii.  5fi;  CalHm.  Iljimn.  in  Ctr.  22;  Virg,  Geoiy. 
i.  19.)  According  to  Apollodorus,  who  makes 
Triptolenms  a  son  of  Celens  and  Metaneira,  Ue- 
ineter,  on  her  arrival  at  Eleusis  in  Attica,  undertook 
as  nurse  the  ciire  of  Demophon,  a  brother  of 
I'riptolemus,  who  had  just  been  bom.  In  order  to 
make  the  child  immortal,  Demeter  at  night  put 
bin)  into  a  fire,  but  aa  Metaneira  on  discovering 
the  proceeding,  screamed  out,  the  child  was  con- 
sumed by  the  flames.  As  a  compensation  for  this 
bereavement,  the  goddesa  gave  to  Triptolemus  n 
chariot  with  winged  dragons  and  seeds  of  wheat. 
According  to  others  Triptolemus  first  sowed  bariey 
in  the  Hharian  plain,  and  thence  spread  the  culti- 
vation of  grain  all  over  the  earth  ;  and  in  later 
times  an  altar  and  threshing  floor  of  Triptolemus 
were  shown  there.  (Paus.  i.  38.  %  S.)  In  the 
Homeric  hymn  on  Demeter, Triptolemus  is  described 
as  one  of  the  chief  men  of  the  country,  who  like 
other  nobles  is  instructed  by  Demeter  in  her  sacred 
worship  (123,  474.  &c.);  but  no  mention  ,^ 
made  of  any  rctalionshtp  Itelween  him  and  Celens.^ 
In  the  tradition  related  by  Hyginns,  *ho  makes 
Triptolemus  a  son  of  Eiensii.  Triploli'mus  himself 
was  the  boy  whom  the  goddess  wished  to  make  im- 
mortal Eleusis  who  was  watching  her.  was  dis- 
covered by  her  and  p'lnished  with  instant  death, 
(0\:  Ti-i^i.  iii.  8.2.)  Triptolemus,  after  having 
received  the  dragon-chariot,  rode  in  it  all  over  th^' 
earih,  mnking  man  acciuaintcd  with  the  blessings 
nf  rigriculturc.    (Comp.  Paus,  vii.  18,  g  2,  viii.  4, 

J  ;  Ov.  Afc(.  v.  646,  &c.)  On  his  return  to 
I  Attica,  king  Celeua  wanted  to  kill  him,  but  by  tbt 
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9]minand  of  Demeter  he  mu  obliged  to  give  np  hia 
coontrj  to  THptolemiu,  which  he  now  called  aft«r 
hii  fiitber  Elwsift.  lie  now  establiihed  th«  worship 
of  Demeter,  sod  institated  the  Theiroophoria. 
(Hygin.  Fiik.  I47t  comp.  Dionjri.  Hal.  i.  12 ;  Or. 
FaiL  it.  507,  &c.)  He  had  temples  and  statues 
both  at  Eleaaia  and  Athens  (Pans.  i.  14.  §  1.  38. 
jf  6.)  Triptoleniu*  is  le^reseiitvd  in  worlcs  of  art 
at  a  yonthfal  hero,  aometiiMi  with  the  petanu,  on 
a  chuiot  drawn  bj  dnigona,  and  holding  in  hia 
hand  a  sceptre  and  com  cars.  (See  MUller,  .4Me. 
A't.  amd  il$  hem.  §  3fi8.)  [L.  S.] 

TRITAEA  {Tplrcua\  a  daughter  of  Triton,  a 
prieaiess  of  Athena,  by  whom  Ares  became  the 
•&Uh«r  of  MeUnimms,  who  gave  to  a  town  in  Achaia 
the  Hm  of  hii  mother.  Sacrifices  were  ofieivd 
^ere  to  Am  and  Tritoea  io  the  temple  of  Athena. 
(Pana.  riL  22.  S  5^  [L-  S.] 

TRITANNUS,  a  ntiui  diatingniahed  for  hia 
remarkable  atrength.  (Cic.  da  Fin.  i.  3;  Plin. 
H  M  vii.  19.  a.  20;  S'>lin.  c  4.) 

TRITANTAECHMES  (TfWTorrolxMUi).  1. 
A  Pefaian  aata4i  of  Dabyloo,  aon  of  Aitaiwiua. 
(Heiod.  i.  193.) 

2.  A  ion  of  Artabsnui  [No.  1],  and  a  cousin 
thmfbre  of  Xerxes,  waa  one  of  the  commanders  of 
the  Perrian  infantrr  when  the  barbarians  invaded 
Greece  in  b.  c.  480.  After  the  battle  of  Thermo- 
pylae, when  the  Peniana  had  been  informed  by 
some  Areadian  deaertera  of  the  conteaU  at  Otjrmpia 
bt  DO  other  |«iae  than  a  aimple  olive-crown,  Tri- 
tantoechmes  exclaimed  that  men  who  tliua  strove, 
not  for  gain,  but  for  glory,  could  not  be  attacked 
with  much  choncfl  of  aneoesa,  a  sentiment  which 
Xerxea  ascribed  to  cowardiea.  (Herod-  vii.  82, 
12I.viii.26.)  [E.  E.) 

TRITO  orTRITOGENEIA  (TptrA  orTptro- 
•f4ytta  and  TfM-rorfi'^i),  a  aumame  of  Alhenii 
(Horn.  IL  iv.  SIS,  Od.  iiL  378  ;  Hes.  TAeog.  92-1), 
which  is  explained  in  different  ways.  Some  derive 
it  from  lake  Tritonia  in  Lib^a,  near  which  slie  is 
anid  to  have  been  bom  (Ennpi  Im,  872 ;  ApoUod. 
i.  3.  §  6  ;  comp.  Herod,  iv.  150,  179);  others  from 
the  stream  Tritm  near  Alalcomenae  in  Boeotia, 
where  she  was  worshipped,  and  where  according 
to  some  statements  she  waa  also  bom  (Paua.  ix. 
33^  $  4  i  comp.  Hom.  iv.  8);  the  giammariana, 
laMly,  the  name  from  TpvrA  which,  in  the 

dialect  of  the  Athamiuiana,  ia  Mid  to  liguty 
*•  head,"  so  that  it  wonld  be  the  goddesa  bom  out 
of  the  head  of  her  bthtr.  (ScAoL  ad  ApoUon. 
RkAd.  iv.  1310  ;  coap.  Horn.  A^aMi.  28.  4  ;  Hes. 
Thtog.  924.)  [L.  S.] 

TRITON  (Tpfrwv).  ].  A  eon  of  Poaeidon  and 
Ampbitrite  (or  Celaeno),  who  dwelt  with  his  fitther 
and  mother  in  a  tiriden  palace  on  the  bottom  of 
the  aea,  or  weonling  to  Homer  (IL  xitl  20)  at 
Aegae.  (Hea.  Theog.  930,  &c;  ApoUod.  i.  4.  §6.) 
Later  writers  describe  this  divinity  of  the  Medi- 
terranean aa  riding  over  the  sea  on  hones  or  other 
sea-monaters.  (Ov.  Henid,  vii.  50  ;  Cic.  da  Nat. 
Dear.  i.  28  ;  Cloudian,  xxviii.  378.)  Sometimes 
alao  Tritana  are  mentioned  in  the  plural,  and  as 
nerving  other  marine  divinities  in  riding  over  the 
sea.  Their  appearance  is  differently  deKtibed, 
though  ^ey  are  always  conceived  as  presenting 
the  human  figure  in  the  upper  part  of  their  bodies, 
while  the  low«r  part  ia  that  of  a  fish.  Pauaanias 
(ix.  21.8  1 )  ny :  the  Tritons  have  green  hair  on 
their  head,  very  fine  and  hard  scales,  breathing 
srsana  bdow  thdr  ws,  a  hnmin  now,  a  broad 
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mouth,  with  the  teeth  of  animala,  augnui  em, 
hands  rough  like  the  sur&ce  of  a  ahelL,  and  inuad 
of  feet,  a  tail  like  that  of  dolphins.  (Compi  Orp^. 
Hymn.  25. 4 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxwri.  7.)  The  tioA 
characteristic  of  Trttom  in  poetry  mm  well  ai  :ii 
works  of  art  is  a  trumpet  eonatatiDg  of  a  theil 
(ooacAa),  which  the  Tritons  blow  at  the  comiaxad 
of  Poseidon,  to  soothe  the  mtless  wawa  of  Ac 
sea  (Or.  AM.  i.  833),  and  in  the  fight  of  the 
Gigantea  this  tmmpet  served  to  fri^teo  the  eat- 
mies.  (Hygin.  Poii.  Atlr.  il  23;  comp.  Pnas.  «ni. 
2.  §  3;  Mosch.  ii.  20  ;  Virg.  Aen,  x.  309,  ftc;  O. 
Met  ii.  8;  Plin.  M.  N.  ix.  &)  Tritona  wm  anar- 
times  represented  with  two  horse's  fe«t  inatfad  of 
arms,  and  they  were  then  culled  Cwntanr-TritBDt 
or  IchthyoceDtnnrs.  (Taett. ailI.jK.  S4,88fi,89-Zl 
Their  figorea  ore  fraquentiy  mentMHied  in  vorica  ct 
art,  aa  in  the  sanctnary  of  Poseidon  on  the  Onn- 
thian  isthmus  (Paua.  ii.  1.  §  7),  in  the  tempir  fl 
Dionysus  at  Tanogta  (ix.  20.  §  4  ;  compi  Arliu. 
If,  A.  xiii.  21 ),  in  the  pediment  of  the  temple  <^ 
Saturn  at  Rome.  (Maciob.  SaL  L  8  ;  conp.  Ha. 
MyUtol.  BU-ierh.  p.  Ifi2 i  MiiUer, .i<«c  ArUamiit 
Rem.  S  402.) 

2.  The  god  of  lake  Tritonia  in  Libn,  ia.  Fee 
Olaucus,  a  marine  divinity  connected  with  the  aiorr 
of  the  Argonauta.  (ApeUon.Rhod.ir.  1552,  Ac.; 
Orph.  Argon.  3,17  ;  Txeta.  ad  I^/e^tk.  H4,  7Si ; 
Herod,  iv.  179.)  [U  S.] 

TRITO'NIS  (Tptrwvb).  1.  A  nynph  of  lak" 
Tritonia  in  Libya,  who  aecoiding  to  mi  ancieai 
tradition  was  the  mother  of  Athena  bv  Poseidot. 
( Hen)d.  iv.  180;  Pind.  PftA.  iv.  20.)  'By  Amphi- 
themia  she  became  the  mother  of  Namnon  and 
Caphaunis.    (Apollon.  Rhod.  iv.  1495.) 

2.  A  surname  of  Athena,  like  Triti^neia  nnrf 
Tritonia.  (Apollon.  Rhod.  i.  72,  109 ;  Virg.  Am. 
ii.  171.)  [L.S.I 

TROEZEN  (Tpoi(fiy\  a  eon  of  Pwlopa,  ani 
founder  of  the  town  of  Troeaen  or  Troezene.  I)' 
vraa  the  lather  of  Anaphlyatoa  and  SphettUB.  {Pmtu 
ii.  30.  §  8,  *&;  Parthen.  JCraL  81.)       [L.  S.] 

TROGUS,  C.  MA'RIUS.  a  triumnr  of  th* 
mint  under  Anguatua,  occurs  only  on  coin*,  a  ipe- 
cimen  of  which  ia  annezad.  On  the  obveree  ia  tha 
head  of  Angustna,  and  on  the  revem  two  mn 
standing,  with  the  legend  c.  hakivb  a  r.  tho.  ul 
viR.    (Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  250.) 


COIN  or  c  K Amius  tboocs. 

TROGUS  POMPEIUS.  [JuBTii«u«,pL680,b.l 
TROGUS,  T.  QUl'NTIUS,  was  aocnaed  by 
the  qmustor  M.  Sergios.    (Varr.  L.  L.  vi.  90 — 
92,  ed.  MHlIer.) 

TROGUS,  SAUFEIUS.  [Saufsiuo,  No.  6.] 
TROI'LUS  (TF«&ai).  a  son  of  Priam  and  He- 
cabe  (Horn.  IL  xxiv.  257),  ur  according  to  others 
a  son  of  Apdlo.  (Apollod.  iii.  12.  S  &•)  He  fell  hr 
the  hands  ot  Achilles  (Virg.  Am.  i.  474  ;  Hatat. 
CarM.  ii.  9.  16  ;  Cic  7W.  i.  39) ;  otherp  relate 
tliat  Achillea  ordeitd  Troilns  who  was  made  pri- 
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nnner,  to  be  itnngled  {Dkt  Cret  iv.  9%  or  that 
TroiluB,  when  fleeing  fwrn  Achillea,  ran  into 
the  temple  of  the  ThTmbnom  Apollo,  where 
Achilles  ilew  him  on  the  Hme  mot  where  he 
himself  was  afterwards  killed.  (Tseti.  ad 
307.)  [L.B.] 

TRXyiLUS  (TpdOof ),  a  sojAiBt  of  some  di«- 
tinction,  who  taught  at  Constandnople,  under 
Arcadins  and  HoROTins,  at  the  beginain);  nf  the 
iifth  centnrj  of  our  ent,  was  a  native  of  Side  in 
Pamphylia.  Among  his  disciples  were  Eu«ebiu« 
SchoiaaticDS,  Ablabiiu,  a  Noratinn  bishop  of  Ni- 
caca,  and  ^tcods,  Inihty  of  PhiUppopolii^  He 
wrote,  acoording  to  Studu,  A4yoi  mAiTiKof,  and 
seven  books  of  letter*.  (Soerat.  ff.E,  vi.  6,  viL  ], 
27  ;  Suid.  >.  V. ;  Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  vol.  «i.  p. 
no  ;  Clinton,i^A<MR.<.aa.  401,  408.)  There 
is  an  epigram  in  the  Greek  Anthology  on  the 
athlete  Lyron,  asoibed  to  a  gnmnanan  TraHuSi 
whom  Schneider  and  Jacobs  idenUhr  with  the 
Sophist ;  though  Fabricins  supposes  Uie  two  per- 
sons to  be  difierent,  without  stating  his  reason. 
(Fabric  BiU.  Graee.  voL  L  p.  498  ;  Brunck, ^no/. 
tdI.  ii.  p.  450 ;  Jacobs,  Anlk.  Graec  toL  iii.  p^ 
Tol.  xili  p.  963.)  [P.  S.] 

TROTHILUS  {Tpd^iXos),  a  physician  qnotrd 
by  Stehaeui  (FTor.  cii.  9),  who  said  that  ke  was  a 
perfect  physician  who  was  able  to  distinguish  what 
was  possible  from  what  was  not.  He  mar,  perhaps, 
bv  the  same  person  who  wrote  a  book  entitled 
2i;vb7wy4  'AKOwrndrw  BtaiftMrimr,  which  is 
quoted  by  Stobaens  (iUf.  a  32—24).  Fabriciui 
says  (bAl  Graee.  vol  xiil  p.  439,  ed.  TCt^  that 
Trophilas  is  also  mentioned  by  Plutarch  in  his 
ii*iliUaria  Praecepla,  aitd  if  this  be  so  (for  the 
writer  has  not  been  able  to  find  the  passage)  he 
must  haTo  lived  some  Urns  in  or  befnre  the  first 
century  after  ChrisL  [W.  A.  0.] 

TRO'PHIMUS,  a  Greek  slalnary  of  the  Roman 
period,  who  made  nn  honorific  statue  of  a  Roiniui 
magiHtmte,  erected  by  the  college  of  I'nitophori  <jf 
the  town  of  Industrie,  of  which  tlie  arust  was  a 
cititen.    The  following  is  the  inscription :  — r 

T.  (iftAE.  TBOPUIMUa  IKD,  VAC 

(MalTei,  Afui.  Verm.  p.  ccxxz.  I  ;  R.  Rochette, 
leUnt  a  M.  Sdumu  pp.  419,  420,  24  ed.)  [P.  S.] 
TKOFHON  or  OROPHON,  is  mpposed  to 
hnve  been  the  maker  of  the  statue  of  Ecphantn, 
the  daughter  of  Zeus,  the  inscription  belonging  to 
which  wfl  still  possess,  namely,  the  wdl-known 
Mdian  inscription.  The  last  wwd  of  the  inscrip- 
■ion  it  TPOIIHON,  where  it  is  not  quite  clear 
whether  the  first  letter  is  T  or  r,  but  most  scholars 
take  it  for  the  latter.  The  whole  inKription  luns 
thus,  when  the  ortliogmphy  is  modiirnised: 

flat  Aibi  'EK^orrv,  S('(ai  rrfS'  i^ufi^j  ftyoA^ 
ffol  7^  tvtoxil^*vos  toCt'  ^ilAsffirf  tpi^iw. 

<Wi-lclcer,/?^.jt/us.l848,*ol.vi.p.a83.)  [P.S.] 
TROPHO'NIUS  iTpo«j^«oi),aionofErginus, 
king  of  Orchomenni,  or  of  Apollo.  He  with  his 
brvther  Agamedes  built  the  temple  at  Delphi  and 
the  treasury  of  king  Hrriens  in  Bocotia.  (Horn. 
//y»u).  m  AjM-ll-  *29<)  ;  Pans.  is.  37  and  39;  Smb. 
iz.  p.  -I.l.)  After  his  death  he  wiis  worshipped 
as  a  hero,  and  had  h  celebrated  iirticle  in  a  cnve 
near  Lebadeia  in  Boeotia.  (  Herod,  i.  46  ;  Sirab. 
ix.  p.  414;  Eurip.  /ott,  ;  Ariitnph.  Aw&  502; 
comp.  IHct.  of  Antiq.  a.  r.  Orandum.)  [L.  S.] 
THUS  (TfMftJ,    1.  A  son  of  EriL^thoniua  and 
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Aityoebe,  and  a  grandson  of  Dardatras,  He  was 
married  to  Calirrhoi-,  by  whom  he  became  the  (athi^ 
of  Ilus,  AsaaiKcua  arid  Oaaymedes.  and  was  king  of 
Phrygia.  (Hom.  //.  xx.  230:)  The  country  and 
people  of  Troy  derind  thur  name  from  him.  He 
gara  up  his  son  Ganymedcs  to  Zens  for  a  present 
of  horses.  (Paus.  34. 1 1)  ApoUod.  in.  12.  S  2; 
comp.  Ganymidu.  } 

2.  A  Trojan,  a  son  of  Alastor,  whoswas  slain  by 
Achilles.    (Horn.  IL  xx.  462.)  [L.  S.] 

TRYPHAENA  (Tfi^aa);  1.  Daughter  of 
Ptolemaeus  VIT.,  sumamed  Eueraetes  It.,  max- 
ricd  AntiochuB  VIII,  (Grypus),  liing  of  Syria. 
Her  sister  Cleopatra  was  married  to  Antiochns 
IX.  (Cyzicenus).  In  the  dril  wars  between 
Grypus  and  Cyzlcenua,  Cleopatra  fell  into  the 
power  of  the  former,  and  was  murdered  by  order 
of  her  own  sister  Tryphaena.  Shortly  afterwards 
Tryphaenawas  taken  prisoner  by  Cysicenus,  who 
pnt  her  to  death  to  avenge  the  murder  of  hit  wife. 
(Justin,  xxxix.  3,  4  ) 

2.  Daughter  of  Ptolemamta  XI.  Auletes,.  died 
in  the  life-time  of  her  father.  C  Porphjr.  m.  Enseb. 
p.  120.) 

TRYPHIODO'RUS  (Tjiu^8s>posX  a  Greek 
grammarian,  was  bom  in  Egypb  MofUng  mors 
is  known  of  his  personal  history.  All  that  is  known 
of  the  tine  when  he  lived  it  that  he  was  hiter  than 
Nestor  of  Laranda  [Nbbtor],  whom  he  imitated. 
Some  place  him  as  late  as  in»  fifth  century.  Of 
the  grammatical  labours  of  Trj-phiodorus  we  hava 
no  records.  He  is  known  to  ns  only  as  a  ventlier. 
He  wrote  a  poem  called  Htyofcu'iamf ;  another 
entitled  naff  'ImoOfuiav  ;  n  third  called 
'OSvtrfrcia  KtnrayfiiuMTos.  This  was  to  calledv 
according  to  Eustathius  {ProUg.  ad  Oi/j/u.  p.  4), 
because  no  word  was  admitted  into  it  which  con- 
tained the  letter  ff.  It  is  difficult  however  to 
conceive  of  tlie  compoaitiou  of  an  Odyssey  from 
which  the  name  of  Odysseus  must  have  been  ex- 
cluded. The  account  of  the  matter  given  by 
Heaycliius  is  more  probable,  that  from  the  fin.t 
book  the  letter  «  was  exchided,  from  the  second  p, 
and  so  «n  (Hea.  a.  v.  Mwmp).  In  any  case  it 
mast  have  been  a  miserable  exercise  of  ingenuity. 
A  fourth  work  of  Tryphiodonia  was  napdtlfpcuns 
tAii  '0>i^u  vttpai^uy.  All  these,  and  othent 
not  more  distinctly  named,  have  perished.  The 
only  effort  of  the  muse  of  Tryphiodonis  which  has 
come  doH-n  to  us  is  his  'IaLw  Samvis,  a  poem 
conaisting  of  €91  lines.  From  the  small  dimensions 
of  it.  It  is  necessarily  little  but  a  sketch.  It  is 
not,  like  the  poem  of  Quiutus  Sm jmaeus,  a  con- 
tinuation of  the  Iliad ;  it  is  no  independent  poem. 
After  a  brief  indication  of  the  subject,  there  fellows 
a  meagre  recapitulation  of  aome  of  the  chief  events 
since  the  death  of  Hector,  given  in  the  danitirst 
and  nost  conhiied  manner,  without  any  indication 
of  the  mode  in  which  tbey  wen  connected  togethi>r. 
The  proper  subject  of  the  poem  begins  with  the 
account  of  the  buiMing  of  the  wooden  horse.  Try- 
phindorus  describes  minutely  the  painting  and 
other  adornments  uf  the  work,  and  cnumeraiea  the 
heroes  who  took  their  places  in  it ;  wt  foigetiiiif; 
to  mention  the  ambro«al  food  with  which  Atltena 
provided  them.  In  his  account  of  Sinon  I'rvphi- 
odoruH  agrees  more  with  Virgil,  not  with  Qiiiiuiin, 
who  reprewnts  him  as  mutilated  by  the  TrojHHs 
before  he  would  tell  them  the  purpose  of  the  wooden 
horse.  The  i-piMide  of  IjiIocooii  is  entirely  omitted. 
After  the  horse  had  been  brought  ipM  the  teniuia 
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of  Athene,  Venn«,  asitiminft  the  fonii  of  an  nl.i 
Trojan  wonum,  diMloMs  to  Hrien  the  trick  of  tin- 
Oreeka,  and  iirforniB  her  thnt  Menelaus  is  amon^ 
the  heroes  inside.  Intending  to  brine  almut  thtir 
detection,  ahe  goes  to  the  temple,  and  within  the 
hearing  of  the  warrion  tallts  of  their  wives  in 
Greece.  Stifled  sighs  nnd  tears  escape  from  the 
heroes.  Anticliis  is  on  the  point  of  bptmyinp:  the 
whole  scheme  hy  speaking  nioiid,  hut  Uly>«e!i  claps 
his  bands  over  bis  mouth,  and  holds  thein  so  tight 
that  he  smothers  him.  Athene  appears  and  sends 
Helen  home  again.  This  scene  is  the  only  part  of 
the  poem  which  has  much  merit.  A  somewhat 
lengUiy,  though  otherwise  tolerably  good  description 
of  the  scenes  which  ensued  upon  the  sack  and 
destroction  of  the  oity,  is  followed  by  a  meagre 
aotica  of  some  of  die  chief  ipecid  incidents. 

The  poem  of  Tryphiodoms  was  first  published 
in  connection 'with  those  of  Quintas  Smymaeus 
and  Cnluthua.  A  separate  edition,  accompanied 
hy  a  Latin  translation  in  verse,  was  published  by 
F.  Jamot  (Pans,  1557).  Frischlin  and  Rhodomann 
published  a  critical  edition  with  Lntin  Ternions  in 
prose  knd  metra.  (Frankfort,  158A.)  An  improved 
edition  of  Triphiodnnu  was  published  by  J.  Merrick 
(Oxford,  1741),  in  which  several  omissions  were 
supplied  from  ^h  MSS.  Merrick  also  published 
an  English  translation  and  n  treatise  on  TrypbiO' 
dorus  (Oxford,  1739).  The  edition  of  Bandini. 
(Florence  1765)  contained  a  collection  of  the 
VArioiis  readings  of  two  new  MSS-  Ho  did  little 
for  the  text  however.  His  critical  apparntiis  was 
applied  to  that  object  liy  Thomas  Northmore  in  his 
edition  of  the  poet  (Cambridge  1791,  Ixmdon, 
1804).  A  splradid  folto  edition  waa  printed  by 
Bodoni  at  Pama  in  1796.  An  equally  imposing 
edition,  and  one  more  correct,  was  published  by 
Tauchniti  (Leipzig  1808)  under  the  superintend- 
ence of  O.  II.  Schaefer.  A  critical  edition  with 
the  notes  of  Merrick,  Schaefer.  and  others,  nnd 
lome  of  hii  own,  wiis  published  by  F.  A.  Wernicke 
(Leipzig  1819).  Besides  the  Latin  and  English 
intnslntionB,  there  is  one  in  German  by  B.  Thiersch. 
(Suidas,  s.  v.;  Fabric.  Biht.  Grate,  vol  i.  p.  526  ; 
Schifll,  Gexh.  der  Grieckixhen  lAtteratur.  vol.  iii. 
p.  7:i,  Ac.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

TRYPHON  {Tp6<p«v).  literary.  1.  Of  Alex- 
andria, the  son  of  Ammonius,  a  grammarian  and 
poet,  lived  before  and  during  the  reign  of  Augnstni 
(Snid.  v.").  A  long  list  of  hii  worka,  in  dmont 
every  department  of  grammar,  is  given  by  Suidas,and 
an  account  of  several  of  them,  which  exist  in  MS., 
win  be  found  in  Fabricius  (BUil.  Urate,  vol.  vi,  p. 
351,  comp.  pp.  165,  192,  319,  321,  381,  nnd  vol. 
i.  p.  526). 

'2.  The  son  of  Hermes,  the  author  of  an  epigram 
in  the  Greek  Anthology,  on  the  sudden  death  of 
the  harp-phiycr  Teipes.  who  wns  killed  in  the 
Sciasof  Spma,  by  having  a  fig  throiwn  into  hia 
open  mouth.  There  is  a  passage  of  Suidas  {».  v. 
TAiMcb  iiiXt  KcH  vvi^dTu),  which  mokes  it  all  but 
certain  that  the  Terpes  of  the  epigram  is  no  other 
than  die  celebrated  Terpander,  nud  thnt  the  e[ii> 
grara  refers  to  a  traditional  account  of  bin  death*  in 
which,  as  in  simikr  stories  of  the  end  of  other 
poets,  even  the  manner  of  his  decease  was  made 
symbolical  of  the  sweetness  of  his  cnmpotitions. 
Respecting  Tryphon  himself  we  have  no  fnrther 
inforaiatton.  (Bnmck,  Anal.  vol.  il.  p.  451  ; 
Jacobs.  An'Ju  (Jruec  Vid.  iii.  p.  157,  vol.  x,  p.  '206, 
ToL  xiiL  p.  963.) 


I     3.  See  DiODunus  TmrpHON,  Vtd.  I.  p.  1017.  t- 
I     4.  Tryphon  the  Jew,  whose  nmme  appean  u 
Justin's  wall-known  diakpie,  hardlj  &Ib  wid  t 
the  liimts  of  this  work.    All  tbe  paitimlati  rr- 

specting  him  which  are  necesawty  for  uBderstaaiirt 
Jerome,  and  they  are  very  few,  wiH  be  fbtuid  ir 
the  dialofiue  ilselt  (See  also  Fabric  BiU.  Gnn 
vol.  vii.  p.  62.)  [P-S-i 

TRYPHON  (T^^f),  artist*.    I.  An  ams'. 
engraver  of  predoua  stones,  wfanse  bnyl,  cngrans 
with  a  figure  of  the  sea- nymph  G«]ene,  is  auc- 
tioned in  an  epigram  by  Addaeus  (No.  fi,  Branet, 
AnaL  vol,  ii.  p,  242),  who  appears  to  have  thvd  :> 
the  time  of  Alexander  the  Great  and  hia  hkci^v-. 
There  is  a  very  celebrated  gem  by  him  in  the  c«^ 
lection  of  the  Dnke  of  Marlb«»ongli,  representK 
the  recoudliation  of  Em  and  Pmlie  (&aec-i.  i- 
114),  of  which  there  m  several  eo|mi ;  oae  e! 
the  best  of  these  is  in  the  Mnsenm  at  Hs^n  (Vit- 
conti.  Op.  Var.  vol.  ii.  p.  192,  Na  ]  14).  Tbewa 
also  a  camelian,  engraved  with  a  Agrue  of  Er^ 
riding  on  a  lion,  bearing  the  inscription  Tn^ZS. 
in  the  Mnsenm  nf  the  Hague  (De  Jon^e,  A^ebr.f 
148,  Nn.  1<!) ;  and  another  gem,  nrationed  ij 
Raspn  (OataL  de  ToMmA,  No.  IA454),  with  the  m- 
Bcription  TPT*nN  fllOlf  1,  His  name  also  eeoTi 
on  another  gem,  in  the  Mo»<>nni  of  the  liagw  [\^- 
Jonge.  p.  151,  No.  12  ;  Cnylus,  Heeneil,  v.  pL  bi'- 
No.  5.  p.  148) ;  but  in  this  case  th«  inscripiinsv 
certainly  a  modem  forgery.    (It.  Kocbetce,  LtCr- 
i  Af.  &^r«>,  pp.  157. 15S.) 

2.  Alt  architect,  of  Alexandria,  srho  flwiinfeJ  i 
in  the  time  of  Demetrins  PoIiorcetcA,  and  dirin- 
guished  himself  in  the  defence  of  Apollonia.  hj  A' 
invention  of  an  ingenious  plan  of  eountenaimit. 
(Vitniv.  X.  '22.  s.  16.  §10,  Schneider.)  (P.&t 

TKYPHON  {Tpiptf).  1.  A  Bargeoo.  *1» 
lived  lit  Rome  shortly  before  the  tiiiw  ofCrf^ 
thnt  in.  probably  in  the  first  century  b.  r,  (r«k 
/>  .\fM.  vi.  5,  vii.  1.  pp.  117.  137.)  As  OL<" 
calls  him  "Tryphon /xifer,'"  there  wonld  (jhth 
have  been  nnnth<-r  medical  mnn  of  the  snme  nvir. 
who  lived  somewhat  later.  This  is  pprltaps  si" 
implied  by  Oalen  when  he  spcaka  of  T^u^  < 
dpjfOMi  {De  Compot.  Mtdietim,  arc.  L-ic  viu  * 
vol.  xii.  p.  843).  who  m.-iy  pcrhnps  be  the 
person  as  the  *•  Tr_vp!tonpjr(er"  of  Celsu^.  nnd  vl"* 
is  certainly  the  surgeon  quoted  by  yeriimniH 
Lnrgns  (De  Compos  MfAintin.  c  69,  §  201.  p,  i'Jf. 
Cf.  Gal.  De  Compoi.  Me'lieam.  arc  Geit.  ir.  1.1  m 
xiii.  p.  745)  and  apparently  his  tutor  (i&ti/.  c.  ili'- 
§  175.  p.  222),  and  perhaps  also  the  phrMViai 
mentioned  by  Caelius  Aureliooni  (/>  3f<rrA, V';r 

1.  4,  p.  323).    Tryphon.  the  native  of  Gortytiii  w 
Crete,  who  is  quoted  by  Cislen  (Df.  f^iap,i».  M"- 
twn.  sec  Ijoc.  ix.  2.  vol.  xiii.  pp.  246,  253)  isal  *  i 
perh^  the  ome  pernon  ;  bnt  the  writer  on  nrr- 
iiiistica,  mentioned  by  fjolen  {AdThriM^tt.  df.  M--l<- 

rl  Ot/mnasl.  c  47.  vol,  v,  p.  BOH)  probitluy  lufJ 
o.irlier. 

2.  The  physician  introduced  by  Plutarch  ai"^' 
of  the  speakers  in  his  Syiajxinaai  (iii.  I.  {|  2. 

2.  %  I,  3),  if  he  was  a  real  jtcrsonngr,  lived  in  thr 
first  century  after  Christ.  [\V.  A.  O-t 

TRYPHON.  DIO'DOTirS  (Atrftorw  i  Tf^  , 
*«i'),  a  usurper  of  the  throne  of  Syria  dorin^ 
reiim  of  Demetrius  II.  Nicator.  After  the  dr,ttn 
of  Alexander  Bdlas  in  a.  c.  146,  Trrphon  first 
Nct  up  Antiochus,  the  infant  son  of  fe^as,  ai  i 
j>retfiidcr  against  Demetrius  j  Imt  in  B.  c.  H2  ^ 
murdered  Ait%!bgii^t«jH6gii@a4Sing  himsdC 
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Trjrphoa  va*  defuntcd  aud  put  to  death  by  Antio- 
chus  Sidstei,  the  brother  of  Demetrius,  in  b.  C  I 
After  »  reigii  of  threo  je&n.  For  detailt  and  aatlio- 
ritiea,  m  DiWKTaiini  II.,  967. 


COIN  OF  TBVPUOK,  KINO  OT  KVKIA. 

TRYPHON,  SA'LVI  US,*>De  of  th«  leaders  of 
the  revolted  davM  in  Sieilf*  had  bun  accnstomed 
to  play  on  the  flute  in  the  orgim  of  the  women,  and 

was  supposed  to  have  a  knowledge  of  divination,  for 
which  reason  he  was  elected  king  by  the  slaves  in 
B.  c.  1 03.  He  diitplitycd  conitidumble  abilities,  and 
in  a  short  time  collected  an  nruiy  of  20,000  foot  and 
2000  horse,  with  which  he  laid  siefie  to  Mor;gan- 
tina,  n  stntig  city  in  Sicily.  The  propraetor 
P.  Lkiniru  Nerva  obtained  poueuion  of  the  camp 
of  the  slaves  by  surprise,  but  was  afterwards  de- 
fented  by  Siilvius.  After  this  victory  Salvius 
assumed  all  the  pomp  of  royalty.  He  administered 
justice  in  the  toga  pmelexta,  niinmnded  himself 
with  lictora,  and  took  the  sumame  of  Tryphou, 
probably  because  it  had  been  borne  by  Diodotus, 
the  usurper  of  the  Syrian  throne.  He  chose  the 
strong  fortress  of  Triocala  as  the  seat  of  bis  new 
kiiigdum  ;  and  bis  power  was  still  fnrther  vtrength- 
ened  by  the  submisaion  of  Atbeoioii,  who  had 
been  elected  leader  of  iho  slaTos  in  the  western 
part  of  the  ttlaiid.  The  insurrection  had  now  as- 
Mimed  such  a  formidable  aspect,  tliat  the  Mii.lie 
»ent  the  propraetor  L.  Ltciniits  LucuUub  into  HkWy 
in  the  following  year  (b.c  I0'2)  with  a  force  of 
17,000  men,  the  gruuter  part  of  whicli  were  regu- 
lar Roman  or  Italian  troops.  Tryplion,  however, 
did  not  heaitata  to  meet  this  force  in  the  open 
lield.  Atheniim.  whom  he  had  first  thrown  into 
prison  through  jealousy,  but  had  aftenvards  re- 
iiuuted,  fought  under  him  with  the  greatest  bravi>ry, 
and  was  buverely  wounded  in  the  batlle.  The 
tilavrs  weru  defeated  with  great  slaughter,  and 
Tryphou  was  obliged  to  take  refage  rn  Triovalu. 
Itut  LucuUns,  whether  from  incapacity  or  treachery, 
failed  in  taking  the  plnce,  and  returned  to  Rome 
without  efTcciiiig  any  thing  more.  LucuUus  was 
succeeded  by  C.  Servilius ;  and  on  the  death  of 
Tryphon,  about  the  same  time,  the  kingdom  of  the 
slavev  dev-oWed  upon  Athenion,  who  was  not  sub- 
dued till  u.  c  1 0 1 .  ( Diod.  EeitMj.  m  hi.  XXX  VL 
p.  533,  foil.  ed.  Wesa.  -,  Flor.  iii.  la.) 

TRYPHONI'NUS,  CLAU'DlUb,  a  Roman 
jurist,  wrote  under  the  united  rnign  of  Septimius 
Severug,  and  his  son  Antoninus  Caracalla  (Dig.  4^. 
tiL  19.  s.  39) ;  and  he  survived  Severos,  who  died 
A.  D.  312,  fot  he  speaks  »f  "  Iniperator  noster  cum 
Divo  Sevcro  patre  suo"  (Dig.  "27.  tiL  1.  s.  44). 
There  is  extant  a  rescript  of  Antoninus  (a.  d.  213) 
addressed  to  Claudius  Tryphoninus,  which  declares 
that  a  legacy  left  by  Cornelia  Salvia  to  the  **  uni- 
"ersttas^'  of  the  Jews  in  Antioch  cuuld  not  be  sued 
for  (Cod.  1.  tiL  9.  s.  1).  It  is  probable  that  this 
rescript  wai  addressed  to  Tryphuninus  in  the  ca- 
pacity of  AdTocatus  Fi«;i.  Tryphoninus  (Dig.  23. 
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tiL  3.  6. 78.  §  4)  speaks  of  giving  his  opinion  in  the 
"  auditorium,*'  which  may  be  tiiat  of  Papiniun. 
Tryphoninni  appears  to  have  studied  Cicero's 
writings :  he  quotes  the  oration  Pro  Claentiof 
(Dig.  48.  tit.  19.  S9).  Trrpboninus  was  fn  the 
Conbilium  of  Severus  at  tbc  same  time  with  Meniua 
and  Piipiniau  (Dig.  49.  tiL  14.  s.  50).  He  was 
the  author  of  twcnty-one  LibriDi^tatiomun,from 
which  there  are  seventy-nine  exeerpta  in  the 
Digest ;  and  he  also  wiote  notes  oh  Ccrridiua 
ScHovfda.  [O.  U] 

TUBERO,  AE'LIUa  1.  P.*  Auiua  Ti^ 
Bsiti>,  was  elected  -ptebeiaii  wdUe  &  c  202,  but 
leeigned  his  office,  togeUier  with  kis  cotlcague 
it.  Laetorius,  because  then  liad  been  aen*  fault  in 
the  auspices  at  their  eleotion.  Me  waa  praetor  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  201,  when  he  obtaiiMd  Bieily 
a«  hn  province.  In  B.C.  18f  ha  wu  obb  of  the 
ten  connnssonen  sent  teto  Am  ufla  the  erni- 
quest  of  Antiodins  ;  and  in  B.  a  177  ha  was  again 
elected  praetar,  (Liv,  zxx.  S9,  40,  xxxrii.  hb, 
x\i.  8.) 

2.  Q,  Au.iua  TuBBRO,  tribune  of  the  plelis 
10-t,  proposed  a  pletrisdtwn,  in  aoeovdHuce 

with  a  decree  of  the  senate,  for  fonnding  two  Ijairn 
colonies  in  southern  Italy  ;  one  among  the  Bruttii, 
and  the  other  in  the  territory  of  Thurii.  He  was 
appointed  one  of  the  three  commissioners  for  ti>e 
foundation  of  the  latter  colony.  (Liv.  xxxiv.  53, 
XXXV,  9.) 

3.  Q.  Ablius  Tubbro,  the  aon-in-law  of  L. 
Aemilius  Paulus,  served  under  the  latt»  in  his  war 
against  Perseus,  king  of  Macedonia.  A^er  Per- 
seus had  been  taken  prisoner,  he  was  commitlt-d 
by  Aemilius  to  the  custody  of  Tabcro.  This 
Tubero,  like  the  rest  of  bis  Eunily,  was  so  poor 
that  he  had  not  an  ounce  of  ulrer  plaie,  till  his 
faUK«^iii-hiw  gave  hhn  five  pounda  of  phte  frmn 
the  spoils  of  the  Mneedonian  meuBreh.  (Uv.  xlv. 
7,Uj  VaL  M8x.iv.  4.S9i  Pliu.     iV.  xxjdii.  11 } 

4.  Q.  Abliuh  Tohbro,  the  son  of  No.  3,  the 
jorisL    See  below  Tusbho^  jurists,  No.  1. 

5.  L.  AxLiua  TuaaBo,  bb  intimate  frioid  of 
Cicero,    He  waa  a  rekation  and  a  echoeUeDow  of 

the  orator,  bad  served  wi^  him  in  the  Mnraic 
war,  and  had  afterwards  served  under  his  brother 
Quintus  as  legale  in  Asia,  It  is  uncertain  tii  whiit 
way  he  was  related  to  Cicero.  The  Scholiast  on 
the  omtioii  far  Ligarius  says  (pp.  415,  417,  ed. 
Orelli)  that  Tubero  married  the  aoror  of  Cionv, 
We  knew  that  Cicero  bad  not  a  sister;  but  the 
brother  of  the  orator's  fiither  may  have  had  a 
daughter,  who  was  married  to  Tubero  ;  and  hence 
we  may  understand  ■oror  to  e^lfy  in  ^is  passage, 
as  it  frequently  does,  a  lint  cousin,  and  not  a 
sister.  (DmmHiin,  GatckkhU  Homa,  vol.  vi.  p.  27't.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  dvil  war,  Tubem,  who 
had  espoused  the  Pompeian  party,  received  from 
the  senate  the  province  of  Africa  ;  but  as  Alius 
Varus  and  (j.  Ligarius,  who  likewise  b«<longed 
to  the  nriatocratiual  party,  would  not  suircndcr  it 
.  to  him,  he  passed  over  to  P(^pey  in  Otecue.  lie 
was  afterwards  'pardoned  by  ^Coesar  and  returned 
with  his  son  Qnintus  to  Home.  (Cic.  pyo  Ly,  4; 
1^h^adq.Fr.u\.%Z,  pnFUutq.A\.)  Tubero 
cultivated  literature  and  philosophy.  He  wrote  a 
history  (Cic.  ad  Q.  Fr.  I.  a.),  and  the  philosopher 
Aeneiiidemus  dedicated  to  him  his  work  on  the 
«ceptic:d  nhilosophy  of  Pyrrhon.     (PhoL  Cud. 
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€.  AiLttra  TuBmo,  the  «ni  of  No.  5,  the 
Jnut.    See  bdow.  No.  2. 

TITBERO,  AlfLIUS,  jurists.  I.  Q.  Ablius 
*TuiiiBo,  called  th«  Sunc,  waaapvpil  of  Paiuetiui; 
And  one  of  the  tchoUn  of  Paiwetlui  dedicated  to 
Tnbero  a  treatise  De  Officiia  (Cic.  da  Off.  iii.  Ifi). 
He  was  the  son  of  %  Aeline  Tuben,  who  waa  the 
gan-iii-)awofL.AeiiiiIinsPiiiIua.  [SeeeboT«(N&8.] 
Tnbero  Uie  ton  had  a  fepntatios  for  talent  and  legal 
knowledge.  (Cic  Bni.  31,  pro  Mvm.  c  36  ;  Tac 
Aw.  xTi.  22  ;  Gell.  i.  22.)  Plutarch  {LiiaiU.  c  39) 
ottribntes  to  thle  Tnbero  the  saying  that  LucuUns 
was  Xerxes  in  a  toga  hut  this  is  a  roisUke, 
for  Tnbero  the  Stoic  was  a  contemporary  of  the 
Oracchi  and  tribunna  plebia  in  B.c  133,  the  year 
in  which  Tiberius  was  also  tribaniu  plebis.  Lucullus 
could  not  play  the  part  of  Xerxes  in  a  toga  earlier 
than  &  c  63.  In  b.  c.  129  Tnbero  Med  in  his 
caodidateship  for  the  pnebKship^  but  in  b.  a  123 
\m  waa  pnetor.  Pooipaniua  nya  that  he  wai  also 
connl,  bat  it  faaa  been  infened  from  the  pasMge 
in  the  Jlratai  fc.  31)  that  he  never  obtained  the 
coDsnbhip.  He  appears  however  to  have  been 
con  sol  aidfeetus  in  &  c.  118.  He  was  an  opponent 
«f  C.  Onudius  as  wall  as  of  Tiberius,  and  delivered 
MM  qnechea  against  himB.o  )2i3.  Tnbero  is 
one  of  the  speakers  in  Cieem*a  dialogue  it  Rejmh- 
tiets.  The  pasaagea  in  the  Fhndeet  in  which  Tnbero 
is  cited  do  not  refer  to  this  Tubero,  but  to  the  son 
of  Ludui.  (Cic  Brut.  ed.  H.  Meyer,  c.  31,  and 
the  note  ;  H.  Meyer,  On^arwn  /iotaanorutn  Frag, 
p.  251,  2d  ed.) 

2.  Q,  AsLius  Tubero,  the  son  of  Lucius 
fae*  aboni,  No.  fi],  was  bom  probaUy  about  b,  c 
74.  When  he  waa  ayoung  man,  he  made  a  apeech 
(B.C.  46)  before  C.  Julius  Caenr  against  Q.  Liga- 
rius,  who  was  defended  by  Cicero  in  a  speech 
which  is  extant  {Pro  Q.  Liyario).  When  L.  Tubero, 
who  had  been  appointed  governor  of  Africa  by  the 
senate^  attempted  to  hmd  there,  Ligarius,  who  held 
Afi«a  in  the  enpaclty  of  legatos,  prevented  Lndua 
from  landing  with  his  son  Qnintus,  who  accom- 
panied him  ;  and  this  was  the  main  caitM  of  the 
enmity  of  Tubero  agninst  Lifiarius.  The  oralion 
of  Tubero  is  mentioned  by  (jiiintilian  (Iniiil.  Oral. 
X.  1.  g  23,  xL  1.  §  78).  After  his  failure  on  this 
occauon  Tubero  applied  to  the  study  of  the  Jns 
Civile  under  Ofiluu ;  and  be  obtained  amsidemble 
reputation.  He  had  a  great  knowledge  both  of  Jut 
PuUicum  and  Privatum,  and  he  wrote  seveml 
works  on  both  these  divisions  of  law ;  but  he 
a^ted  an  antiquated  mode  of  expression,  which 
made  bis  writings  less  agreeable  to  read  (Pompo- 
nina,  Dig.  1.  tit.  2.  e.  2.  §  4C):  from  this  renurit 
of  Pomponius  we  may  infer  that  Tubero's  works 
were  extant  when  he  wrote.  Tubero  married  a 
daughter  of  Srrvius  Sulpicius,  and  the  daughter  of 
Tubero  waa  the  mother  of  the  jurist  C.  Caasius 
Longinus.  It  is  nncertain  if  this  'i'uhoro  was  consul 
onder  Augns tns  blc.  11,  with  P.  Fnhiui  Mazimus, 
for  hia  oousobhip  is  not  mentioned  by  Pomponius, 
but  that  omission  is  not  decisive  against  the  evidence 
of  the  Fasti  Capitolini  and  Plinioa  {H.  N.  viii. 
17).  A  work  by  Tubero,  "  De  Officio  Judicis  " 
is  mentioned  by  Gellius  (xiv,  2) ;  and  another 
"  Ad  C  Oppinm"  is  mentioned  by  Oellius  (vii.  ).<)). 
Liice  hii  father  Q.  Tnbero  wrote  a  history  <Lj  v. 
iv.  23 ;  Suet.  Can.  83),  bat  whether  the  quou- 
tions  »f  A.  Qellius  (vi.  3,  4)  arc  taken  from  (he 
history  of  the  father  orthe  »on  cannot  Iw  determined. 
Tubero  the  jurist,  who  ie  ufUn  cited  in  the  Digest, 


TUBULlja. 

is  this  Tubero  ;  bat  there  ia  as  exMC|*  btm  Lfa 

writingi.  [O.  L.) 

TU'BERO,  L.  SEIUa,  a  Icgatna  of  Oennwiccs 
in  his  rainpaign  in  GeiDwnv  in  i.  d.  1 6,  was  taokd 
with  the  latter  in  a.d.  18.    Tubero  waa  fakelr 
accused  of  majetiaa  in  a.  d.  34.  (T^  Atm.  u. 
iv.  29 ;  Faati.) 

TUBERTUS,  the  name  of  an  andcnt  fannlj  rf 
the  pstridao  Portamia  gens. 

1.  P.  PosTOHiua  Q.  r.  Tubbktdh,  eossd 
&  c.  505  with  M.  Valeriua  Volusus  in  the  fifth  year 
of  the  republic.  Both  consuls  fought  against  tbe 
Sabinea,  over  whom  they  gained  a  decisive  Ticlacy 
in  the  nei^bouriiood  of  Tibur,  and  obtained  a 
consequence  the  honour  of  a  triumph.  (IdT.  iL  lb': 
Zonar.  r.  37—89;  Pint.  i*KUie.20;  Zonar. 
13.)  Tnbertns  was  consul  again  in  b.  c  503  wiib 
Agrippa  Menenius  Lanatua.  Accoidiog  to  Livy 
he  defeated  the  Aunmci,  and  on  hia  Mtan  tri- 
umphed over  them ;  but  other  anthoiities  idalt 
thai  he  again  fonght  against  the  Sahinea,  and  at 
first  with  bad  succeas,  but  that  he  afterwardi 
gained  a  victory  over  them,  and  on  hia  letun 
celebrated  the  lesser  triumph  or  ovation,  which  wm 
on  this  occasion  iirst  introduced  at  Rome.  (Diwm. 
-f.  44—47 ;  Zonar.  vii.  IS;  Win.  H.  M  xv.  29; 
Fasti  Can.)  In  B.  c.  493  ba  waa  one  of  the  Ifb 
ambassadors  sent  by  the  senate  to  the  people  oa 
the  Sacred  Mountain.  (Dionys.  vi.  This 
TubertuB  was  buried  in  the  dty  on  iKoooDt  of  his 
virtues,  a  privilege  which  hia  poaterity  iccaiaed 
(CK.de  Imi.  ii. 23.) 

2.  A.  PosTUHiua  TuBKRTua,  was  magistrr 
equitum  to  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilhia  Mamm- 
nus  in  B.  c.  488,  and  was  htmidF  dictator  ia  b-  c. 
431.  The  latter  year  waa  memorable  in  die  Ro- 
man annala  by  the  great  victory  which  the  diOainr 
gained  on  Mount  Algidus  over  the  nnilcd  foms 
of  the  Aeqiiians  and  Volaciins.  This  Tietorr. 
which  is  related  to  have  been  fbiuht  on  (be  ISth 
of  June,  decided  the  cenlest  with  the  Aeqniaas, 
who  from  thia  time  forward  appear  as  the  anbjecti 
of  Rome.  According  to  univeTaal  tmditinn  the 
dictator  put  his  son  to  death  in  this  campairn, 
because  he  quitted  the  post  in  which  hia  father 
had  placed  him,  through  his  desire  of  fighting  with 
the  enemy.  This  story  is  rejected  by  I*ivy,  bat 
on  inmflicient  gnmnda,  as  Niebnhr  has  afann. 
Tnbertos  celebrated  a  trivm[A  on  his  retnm  u 
Rome.  (Liv.  iv.  23,  26—29 ;  Died.  xii.  64 ;  Or. 
FoMt.  vi.  721,  foil. ;  Plut.  CamUL  2  ;  VaL  Max.  iL 
7.  §  6  ;  OelL  xvil  21  ;  Niebnhr,  HiaU  of  Rome, 
vol.  ii.  p.  452.  foil.) 

TUBULUS,  the  name  of  a  family  of  the  Hos- 
tilia  gens. 

1.  C  HosTiLiUR  TuBL'Lua,  praetor  nrbann 
u.  c.  209,  was  stationed  in  Etmria  in  the  fallowing 
year.  (B.  c.  208)  as  propmetor  with  the  command 
of  two  legtona.  He  received  ordercfrum  the  senate 
to-  keep  Rii  especial  watch  npou  Arretimn,  whirii 
was  suBpecteJ  of  an  tndination  to  revolt  to  Han- 
nibal, and  he  therefore  took  awny  as  hoatagea  one 
hundred  and  twenty  children  of  tiie  senatore  nf  the 
town.  Next  ytta  (b.  c.  2U7)  Tiibulns  was  Dent 
from  Etmria  to  Tarentum,  and  in  the  coune  of  the 
same  year  from  the  latter  phiee  to  Capna  j  but 
while  mnrching  to  Capua  he  fell  npoB  Hannibal'a 
army,  killed  four  thooaand  men,  and  took  nine 
standards.  He  continued  in  the  command  at  Cqina 
tiH  the  end  of  n.  c  203.  {hi*,  xxvii.  ^  7,  II*  22, 
24,35.40,  x,^|,10a^t^gle 


TUDITANUS. 

^  L.  HoBTiLius  TuBOLOS,  pnstor  B.&  U2, 
receiTcd  faribn  in  meh  u  opcD  manner,  when  he 
v/a»  pretiding  at  a  trial  for  murder,  that  in  the 
following  year  P.  Scaerola,  the  tribuoe  of  the  pleba, 
prt^wMd  and  carried  a  plebiwatum  for  an  inquiry 
into  hh  conduct;  whereapon  Tubulua  forthwith 
went  into  exik.  Clceni  more  Umn  once  apeaki  of 
him  as  one  of  the  vileit  of  men,  and  quot^i  n  paa- 
suge  of  lAcilitu,  in  which  the  name  of  Tubulna 
ocean  as  an  instance  of  a  eacrilegious  wretch,  (Cic. 
ad  Alt.  xil  6.  i  3y  tU  Fin.  ii.  16,  ir.  28,  v.  22,  de 
Nat  Dear.  L  23,  ili.  SO,  jtro  Scaur.  1.)  Accord- 
ing to  AKonioi  (is  Scmir.  p.  23,  ed.  Orelli)  Tu- 
bniiu  WM  bmiight  back  bom  exile  on  account  of 
hU  nnmefoiu  crimea.  and  took  poiKin  of  hit  own 
accord,  to  eiaipe  being  put  to  death  in  pri»on. 

The  following  coin  waa  struck  hy  a  L  Hottiliiii 
TubuluB,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  by  the  snnie 
person  aa  the  preceding.  It  hiis  on  the  obTerse 
the  head  of  Pallas,  and  on  the  reverse  a  laurel 
wreath  witK  tba  legend  l.  h.  tv&  (i,  e.  L.  Htuli- 
liat  TabMhu),  and  onderneatb  Roma.*  (Eckhel, 
ToL  T.  pi  227.> 
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OOnr  OF  L.  HOSTUICS  TUBULtn. 

TUCCA«  PU/TIUS,  a  (Kend  of  Hotaea  and 
Virgil.  The  latter  poet  left  Tneea  one  of  hb  heirs, 
and  bequeathed  his  anfinished  writings  to  him  and 
Varins.  who  afterwards  published  the  Aeneid  by 
order  of  Augnstni.  (Hor.  SaL  i.  5.  40,  i.  10. 81 ; 
Donat.  m  VirgU.  %%  52,  53,  56  ;  SchoL  ad  Fen. 
Sat  il  42  i  Weichert,  Fviianum  Laiinorum  ReU- 
^iae,  p.  817(  fiitL) 

TUCCA.  C  SERVI'LIUS,  eonsnl  nc.  384 
with  L.  Caecilius  Metellus  Denter.  (Fasti.) 

TU'CCIA,  a  Vestal  Virgin,  accused  of  nicest, 
appealed  to  the  goddess  to  prore  her  innocence,  and 
had  power  given  to  her  to  carry  a  sieve  full  of  water 
from  the  Tiber  to  the  templ&  (Val.  Max.  viiL  1. 
absoL  5 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxTiiL  2 ;  Dionyi.  ii.  6d ;  An- 
gustin.  de  Ch.  Dei,  x.  1 6.)  This  miracle  is  comme- 
morated on  an  anrient  gem,  of  which  an  engntving 
is  giren  in  the  DkL  of  Antiq.  p.  1 191,  a,  2d  ed. 

TU'CCIUS.  1.  M.  Tuccfus,  cnrule  aedile 
B.  c.  192,  and  praetor  b.  c.  190,  with  Apulia  and 
llmttii  as  his  province,  where  he  also  remained 
for  the  two  following  year*  as  propraetor.  In 
II.  c.  1 85  he  was  one  of  the  triumviri  appointed  for 
foutiding  colonies  at  Sipontun  and  Bnxentun. 
(Liv.  z:ptv.  41,  xsxvL  45,  xxxriL  2,  50,  xxxviii. 
:»),  zxxiz.  38.) 

2.  M.  Tinxitrf,  acensed  C.  Sempronins  Rnfiu 
nf  vis  in  B.C.  51,  and  waa  in  his  tnm  acensed  by 
Hufus  of  the  same  offence.  (Gael.  op.  Cic.  ad  Fam. 
viii,  fl.) 

TUDITA'NUS,  the  nnme  of  a  plebeian  fiunily 
of  the  Sempronia  gens.  The  name  was  supposed 
by  Ateins  the  philologist  to  have  been  originally 
fdven  to  ODO  of  the  Sempronii,  because  be  bad  a 
lieiid  like  a  fitdea  (ta>it(-u>  or  mallet.  (Fettus, 
p.  352.  ed.  BlUller.) 

1,  M.  Saiintoiaus  &  r.  H.  m.  Tuoitakus, 


consul  a  c.  340  with  C  Chiudius  Centho,  and  cen- 
sor B.  c.  230  with  Q.  Fabius  Maximns.  <0ell.  xviL 
21 ;  CicBrml.  18,  7W.  i,  I,  deSateeLH;  Fasti 

Capit.) 

2.  P.  SBifPKONiira  Tuoitanus,  was  a  tribune 
of  the  aoldioa  at  the  battle  of  Cannae  in  B.C.  216, 
and  one  of  the  few  Roman  officers  who  snrrived 
that  Gital  day.  When  the  smalW  of  tha  two 
Roman  camps  in  which  he  had  taken  refuge  vae 
besieged  by  the  Carthnginiant,  he  bravely  cut  hb 
way  through  the  enemy  with  six  hundred  men, 
reached  the  larger  camp,  and  from  thence  marched 
to  Cannsinni,  where  he  arrived  in  safety.  Two 
years  afterwards  (b.  c.  214)  Tuditanui  was  curule 
aedile,  and  in  the  next  year  (ac.  213)  praetor, 
with  Arimintun  as  hb  province.  He  took  the 
town  of  Atemum,  and  was  continued  in  the  same 
command  for  the  two  following  yeata  (b.C  312, 
211).  He  was  censor  in  a  c.  209  wiih  M.  Cornelius 
CetheguB,  although  neither  he  nor  his  colleague 
had  yet  held  the  consulship.  In  a  c  205  lie  was 
sent  into  Greece  with  the  title  of  proeonsnl,  and  at 
the  head  of  a  military  and  naval  force,  for  the 
purpose  of  opposing  Philip,  with  whom  hoirevcr 
he  concluded  a  preliminary  treaty,  which  was 
readily  ratihed  by  the  Romans,  who  were  anxious 
to  give  their  ondirided  attention  to  the  war  in 
Aii^  Tuditanus  had,  daring  bb  absence,  been 
elected  consul  for  the  year  204  together  with  IC 
Cornelius  Cethegus,  hb  colleague  in  the  censorship. 
He  received  Bruttii  as  his  province  with  the  con- 
duct of  the  war  against  Hannibal.  In  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Crotoa  Tuditanus  experienced  a  re- 
pulse, with  a  loss  of  twelve  hundred  men  ;  but  he 
shortly  afterwards  gained  a  deciuve  victory  over 
Hannibal,  who  was  oUiged  in  consequence  to  shut 
himadf  up  within  the  walb  of  Croton.  It  was  in 
this  battle  that  he  vowed  a  temple  to  Fortuna 
Primigenia,  if  he  should  succeed  in  routing  the 
enemy.  In  B.  c.  201  Tuditaims  was  one  of  the 
three  nmbnssadors  srnt  to  Ptolemy,  king  of  Egypt. 
(Liv.  xxii.  50, 60  ;  Appian,  Amb.  26 ;  Lin  xxir. 
43,  44,  47,  XXV.  3,  xxvi.  1,  xxviL  II,  38,  zxix. 
11,  1-2;  C\c.  JJnti.  15,  de&uecL4i  Liv.  xxix.  13, 
36,  xxxi.  2.) 

3.  M.  SxupRONiua  Tuoitaxcm,  one  of  the 
oflicers  of  Scipio  at  the  captun  of  New  Carthage 
in  Spain.    (Lit.  xxvi.  48.) 

4.  C  SiHPRuNiufl  Tuditanus,  pbbebn  aedile 
a  c  198  and  praetor  ac.  197,  when  he  obtained 
Nearer  Spain  as  his  prorince.  He  was  defeated 
by  the  Spaniards  with  great  loss,  and  died  shortly 
afterwards  in  consequence  of  a  wound  wb»h  hie 
had  received  in  the  battle.  He  waa  pontifex  at 
the  time  ofhb  death.  rLir.  xxxii,  27,38,  xxxiii. 
25.42;  Appian, /fiJp.  39.) 

5.  M.  Sempronii;b  M.  f.  C.  n.  Tuditanuk,  tri- 
bune of  the  plebs  &  c.  1 93,  proposed  and  carried  a 
plebiscitum,  which  enacted  that  the  law  about 
money  bnt  shouU  be  the  same  for  the  Socii  and 
the  Latini  as  for  the  Roman  ddxens,  {Diet,  <^ 
Antiq,  s. «.  Lex  Smpmria  df  Fanrt.)  He  was 
praetor  a  c  189,  when  he  obtuned  Sidly  as  bis 
province,  and  consul  ac  185  with  Ap.  Claudins 
Pulcher.  In  his  consubhip  he  carried  on  war  in 
Liguria,  and  defeated  the  Apuani,  while  hb  eel- 
letgoe  was  eqnally  successful  ^auiat  the  Ingannt. 
Tuditanus  was  an  nnsuocessfiil  candidate  m  tiie 
conaabbip  in  a  c  184,  but  was  elected  one  ^  the 
pontifices  in  the  following  year.  He  was  carried 
off  by  the  great  peatilenco  which  devastated  Kom» 
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in  B.r.  174.  (Lir.  xxzv,  7,  zxxrii.  47,  '^0,  xxziA 
23,  Si,  40,  48,  xli.  31.) 

6.  C.  SWPftlllllUI  C.  p.  TUDtTANUS,  WM  <H1« 

of  tin  ten  oominuuonen  lent  to  L.  Mummiui  in 
B.  c.  IM  in  erder  to  form  Sonthcirn  Greece  into  a 
Roman  pnnnce.  He  has  been  confAunded  hj 
Dninann  (OeiehidtU  Aomu,  vol.  iit.  p-  81)  with  the 
following  (No.  7],  ai  ha  had  been  by  Cia>ro, 
vhoM  miatnke  wu  coirected  hy  Atticiu.  This 
Toditanot  was  Um  proavua  or  gretit  gnindfiitber  of 
theonlor  Hortentioa.  (Cic  ad  Att.  xiii.  6.  $  4, 
xiii.  S3,  g  3.) 

7*  C.  SsilPRONIUS  C.  F.  C.  N.  TuDITANUfl,  the 

•on  of  No.  6,  wu*  pnwtor  k.  c.  132,  fonrteen  yean 
after  hit  &tker  had  been  aent  as  one  of  the  ten 
eommiutoam  into  Qreece.  (Cic  ad  AU.  xiii.  30. 
{  S,  xiiL  S3.  §  8.)  Ha  waa  coniul  in  B.  c.  129, 
with  M\  Aqvtliua.  Or  the  propotition  of  Scipio 
Afncanaa,  Uie  deciaion  of  the  rariona  digputea, 
which  aroae  reapectinff  the  public  land  in  carrying 
the  agntrinn  law  of  Oracchua  into  eHvit,  waa  trant- 
ferred  fnun  the  trinniTirfi  who  bad  be^n  appointed 
under  the  law,  to  the  consul  Tuditnnus ;  but  the 
latter,  perceiving  the  difficulty  of  the  caaea  that 
were  brought  before  him,  avoided  giving  any  deci- 
aion by  pleading  that  the  Illynnu  war  compelled 
him  to  kare  the  city.  In  IHyricum  he  carried  on 
war  agunat  the  lapydea,  and  at  firat  nnaueeeaa- 
fully,  rat  he  aftarwarda  gained  a  victory  over  them 
chiefly  through  the  military  akill-  of  hia  Itgate, 
D.  JuniuB  Brutua,  who  had  previoualy  earned 
great  glory  by  hit  con<|uesta  in  Spain.  [nauTna, 
No.  15.}  On  his  return  to  Rome,  Tuditanna  wai 
allowed  to  celebrate  a  triumph  over  the  lapydea. 
(Veil.  Pat.  ii.  A\  Gk.dt  NiH.  Dtor.  n.  h ;  Appian, 
B.  C.  i.  19,  lUyr.  10;  Lir.  EpU.  !>^\  Faati  Capit.) 
Tuditanua  was  an  orator  and  an  Iiiatorian,  and  in 
both  obtained  considerable  distinction,  Cicero  says 
«f  him  (Ami. 25);  —  "Com  omui  vita  atqne  victii 
exGuItns  atqne  expolitas,  turn  ejus  elegana  ent  ha- 
bitum  etiam  eiationia  genua.*'  Dionyaiua  (i.  1 1) 
riaaeri  him  with  Cato  tM  Censor  as  among  Ktrftm- 
TcErovr  "Jft^uiw  mriyptupimv,  Hia  histnricnl 
work  ta  likewise  quoted  by  some  of  the  other  an- 
cient writers.  (  Ascon.  in  Cornel,  p,  76,  ed.  Orelli ; 
Oell.  vi.  4,  xiii.  15  ;  Mocrob.  i.  16 ;  Krauae,  Vi/tu 
H  f)ng.  Hidor.  Horn.  p.  178,  foil.)  Thia  Tuditn- 
nus was  the  matenial  grandhther  of  the  orator 
Hortanaiai,  tince  hia  d.ng^tfr  Sempronia  mamed 
ti.  Hortenaius,  tbe  fiither  of  the  omtor. 

0.  ScUPRONlUfi  TuBlTANua,  WM  the  maternal 
grand&ther  of  Fulvia,  the  wife  of  Antiwiaa  the 
ttiumTir.  He  ia  described  by  Cioero  aa  a  mad- 
nwa,  who  was  aoeuatomed  to  acatler  hia  money 
among  tbe  people  from  die  Rostra.  (CSc  ^uL  in. 
6,  Acad.  ii.  28  ;  Val.  Max.  vii.  a  §  I.) 

CN.  TUDl'CIUSi,  a  senator,  who  mpported 
Cluentiua.  (Cic  pro  Guenl.  70.) 

M.  TU'OIO,  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  bis  oration 
(ot  Balbus  (e.  30)  m  a  person  well  veraed  in  the 
bw  nlating  to  aqacdnas. 

TU'LLIA,  the  name  of  the  two  daughters  of 
Servina  Tallius,  the  aixth  king  of  Rome.  [TuLLiuit, 
SaavfuB.] 

TU'LLIA,  frequently  eaHod  by  the  diminutive 
TULLIOLA,  waa  the  daaghter  of  M.  Cicero  and 
Terentio.  The  year  of  her  birth  is  not  mentioned, 
but  it  wai  probably  in  B-C  79  or  78.  [Tbkbntia, 
No.  1.]  Her  Innhday  was  on  the  5th  of  Sexlilia 
or  August  She  was  bBtisthed  aa  eariy  as  &  c.  07 
to  C.  Calpunina  Piso  Fmgi,  whom  ahe  married  in 


TULLIA. 

B.  c.  OS  dorinji  the  conanlahip  of  her  fiitfaer.  At 
the  thna  of  ucera'e  exfle  (a  c  M>.  TnHin  dh- 
phyed  B  warm  intenat  in  hie  fiil&    She  and  b*r 
nuaband  threw  themaelvea  at  the  leet  of  tbe  ec«~-. 
Piao  to  implore  his  pity  on  behalf  of  tbeir  btb«r. 
Daring  Cicero's  banishment  Tallin  lost  her  lim 
husband :  he  waa  alive  at  the  end  of  B.  c.  58.  k-t 
she  wna  a  widow  when  ahe  welcomed  her  &(fc<-.- 
at  Brnnduainm  on  hia  return  from  exile,  in  Angi--. 
of  the  following  year.    She  waa  nmmed  B^aia  ir. 
B.  c.  -56  to  Fiirins  Craaaipr*,  a  young  nian  of  rank 
and  large  property  ;  but  she  did  -not  live  with  hru 
long,  though  the  time  and  the  reason  of  Iter  di- 
vorce nre  alike  nnknown.    [CRAMlirits,  No.  f.] 
In  a  c.      the  waa  married  to  her  third  faDskird. 
P.  Cornelius  Dtdabella,  one  ef  the  noat  pnfligato 
yoni^  men  of  a  moat  profligate  ago.    Cicero  wa< 
well  acquainted  vrith  the  scandaloua  private  life  m 
hia  future  son-in-law,  for  although  Uie  lait»T  »is 
still  only  twenty,  he  had  been  already  twice  de- 
fended by  the  orator  in  a  conrt  of  justice  wfcra 
accused     tbe  most  abominable  crirnea.    Bat  tb^ 
pntricinn  birth,  high  eoiinections,  and  ptrs^^r^ 
beauty  of  DoUbelLi,  covered  a  multitude  of  w^u 
as  well  in  Cicera'a  even  ns  in  thoaa  of  his  wife  vri 
daughter.    Dolabelln  had  been  previously  noain-i 
and  divorced  hia  wife  Fabfa  wr  the  p«rpoi^  .^f 
marrying  Tnllia,    The  marriage  took  plnoe  durir^ 
Cicero^  abeence  in  Cilicia.    The  coiificetton,  ai 
might  hare  been  anticipated,  was  not  a  hniqiy  oi.e. 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  in  a.  c  4!). 
the  husband  and  the  father  of  TuUia  espoused  oy- 
posite  sides.    While  Dolabelhi  fought  for  Caeaar, 
and  Cicero  took  refuge  in  the  camp  of  Pompey. 
Tullia  remained  in  Italy.   She  waa  pr^nant  at 
the  commencement  of  tlw  war,  and  on  the  19th  if 
May.  B.  c.  49,  was  delivered  of  a  aeven  nsoutbi" 
child,  which  was  very  weak,  and  died  eooit  nftrr- 
wards.    After  the  Iwttle  of  Pharaalia,  Dolabelx 
returned  to  Rome,  but  brought  no  c<Hiaolation  to 
his  wife.    He  carried  on  nameroiu  hilriguea  wiik 
vnrions  Roman  ladies  ;  and  Uie  we^t  of  hia  debts 
had  become  so  tntidemUa  that  he  caused  himself 
to  be  adapted  into  a  plebeian  fiunily,  in  order  to 
obtain  the  tribaneahip  of  the  people,  and  thna  U; 
able  to  brii^  forward  n  meaaure  for  the  abolitiw) 
of  debts.    He  was  elected  tribnno  at  the  end  of 
B.  c  48,  and  forthwith  commenced  to  carry  hii 
achemea  into  execution.    Bat  Antony  took  ap 
nms,  and  Dtriabelln  was  defeated.    In  the  nndst 
of  theae  tumnlts  Tullia.  who  had  been  long  aofirr- 
ing  from  ill  bealth.  aet  out  to  join  her  btber  at 
Bnuuluaium,  which  place  she  reached  in  Juw. 
B.  c  47.    Cicem,  hewew,  waa  nnwilln^  that 
even  his  own  daughter  should  Iw  a  witiieaa  ef  bb 
degradation,  and  his  therefore  aent  her  buck  to  ber 
mother.    Dolahella's  oondnct  had  been  so  scan- 
dalona,  that  a  divoice  would  have  been  the  proper 
course ;  bnt  this  Cicero  would  not  adopt,  as  be 
feared  the  nnger  of  the  dictator,  and  wu  onwiUiag 
to  kwe  a  friend  in  DohAelta,    He  did  not,  how- 
ever, requHe  hia  intercession,  for  Coesnr  not  enlr 
pardoned  him  bat  received  him  as  his  friead.  when 
he  landed  in  Italy  in  S<'pti>nibeT  (b,  c  47).  Cicem 
returned  to  Rome,  and  Dolabella  was  likewise 
pardoned  by  Caesar.  In  December  Dolabella  went 
to  Africa  to  fight  i^ainst  the  Pompcian  party,  but 
he  came  back  to  Italy  in  the  aamnier  el  tife  fol- 
lowing year  (u.  c  40).    TaDia  and  her  fansband 
now  lived  u^ther  i^o  for  a  short  time,  but  b<.> 
fore  Dolabella  left  for  ifpoin  Vt  the  end  of  the  year. 
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«  divorce  Kod  taken  plnce  by  mutual  content.  At 
^ha  beginning  of  the  following  renr  (b.  c.  4o) 
'i'ulliu  was  delivered  of  n  son.  As  toon  us  she 
".US  Biifficiently  recovered  to  benr  tlie  fattjues  of  a 
jounier,  sha  accompanied  her  fiither  to  Tuiciduci, 
>iut  she  died  there  in  Febnuiry.*  It  sppean  from 
Cicero's  correspondence  that  ihp  had  long  been 
unwell,  and  the  birth  of  her  child  hastened  her 
■tenth.  Iler  loss  km  a  severe  blow  to  Cicero: 
lie  hud  recently  divorced  his  wife  Tcrcutia,  and 
iiiiirried  a  young  wife  Fubiilia,  wiihout  however 
ndding  to  hii  domestic  happiness;  and  thus  he 
had  clung  to  Tullia  more  than  ever.  Ilia  friends 
hastened  to  console  him  ;  and  among  tho  many 
couMtlatory  letters  which  he  received  on  the  oc- 
elision  is  the  well-known  one  from  the  cele- 
Ijmted  jurist  Serv,  Siilpicius  (ait  Fuiu.  iv,  5).  To 
dissipate  his  grief,  Cicero  drew  up  n  treatise  on 
t:()n»(i1;aion,  in  which  he  chiefly  imitated  Crantur 
ilic  Academician  [Cickro,  p.  7113,  b.]  ;  and  to 
show  his  love  to  the  deceased,  he  resolved  to  build 
:i  splendid  monument  to  her  honour,  which  wns  to 
lie  con&ecmted  as  n  temple,  in  which  she  mi^iit 
icci-ive  the  worship  both  of  himself  and  of  otlicrs. 
This  project  he  frequently  mentions  in  his  h'ttcrs 
t»  Atticus,  but  the  death  of  Tnesar  in  the  follow- 
irii;  year,  and  the  active  part  which  Cicero  tlien 
iKok  in  puliliL-  ntfiiim,  pri'vciitrd  him  from  carrying 
his  design  into  effect.  Tiilliirs  child  survived  iiis 
iiimlii-r.  lie  is  calli>d  l.t-nlnlns  by  Cicero  (m/ 
All,  \\\,  'J!!),  a  name  wliich  wiis  iiUo  bonje  liy  his 
liitlier  hy  adaption;  and  as  Dninhella  was  alisciit 
ill  Spain,  and  was  moreover  iinalilt:  from  his  extra- 
vacaiice  to  niiike  any  provision  for  his  child,  Cicem 
['lok  charge  of  him,  and  while  he  was  in  the  conn- 
try  wrote  to  Alliens,  to  beg  him  to  take  care  llt:it 
ilie  child  wiiB  properly  attended  to.  (Cie.  wl  All. 
xii.  'Jit.)  Tho  boy  probably  died  in  infancy,  as 
no  further  mention  is  made  of  hiui.  The  numcrmts 
(>:i-.fi.n;es  in  Cicero's  ciirrespnndenco  in  which  Tulli;i 
i-.  "[I'lken  uF,  are  cullrcli'd  in  Dvi'ili'a  Omm(ii>iu-Qn 
T'J/ ill II II III  (vol.  ii.  pp.  -"jiHJ,  .i!'7),  and  her  hfe  is 
M nttcn  nt  length  hy  Druniaiui  {(ivsc/iie/ili:  liuim, 
viil.  vi.  p.  IJOC,  foil.). 

TU'LLIA  UENS.  patritjian  and  picheian.  This 
p'ns  WHS  of  great  aiiti<inily,  for  even  leaving  out 
t>r  question  Servius  Tuiliui,  the  sixth  king  of  lluuie, 
whom  ("iciTo  claims  as  VniftiUilU  {  Tuk.  \.  ](>).  we 
.-in-  told  that  the  TuUii  were  one  of  the  Alhan 
hmises,  which  were  transphinted  to  Rome  in  the 
reign  of  Tnll  is  Uostilius.  (Liv.  I  30.}  According 
1(1  this  stnteuieiit  the  Tullii  belonged  to  the  niinores 
pontes.  We  tind  mention  of  a  TuUius  in  the  reign 
iif  the  last  king  of  Rome  [Tullius,  No.  1],  and 
<if  a  AI'.  Tullius  Longiis.  who  was  coninl  in  the 
leiith  year  of  the  republic,  u.  c.  oOO.  [Lo-MiUK.] 
The  patrician  branch  of  the  gens  appears  to  have 
bt'cunie  extinct  at  an  early  period  ;  fur  after  the 
e^irly  times  of  the  republic  no  one  of  tho  name 
iii'^iirs  for  some  centuries,  and  the  Tullii  of  n  later 
lire  not  only  plebeians,  but,  with  the  excep- 
ii<i)i  of  their  bearing  the  same  name,  cannot  be 
ri'L'nrdrd  as  having  any  coni.i-ction  with  the 
aiicii'iil  |:e]!B.    The  tiriit  plebeian  Tullius  who  rose 


'  It  is  stated  by  AlidiUet.in  (/,;/<.■  Ciivm, 
vnl.  ii,  p.  :!(;,■>),  on  the  authority  of  Plutarch  [Cic, 
-I  I ).  that  Tullia  died  at  Duhibellii's  hnii!<e  at  Kmne  ; 
lr"t  I'lutiiich  docs  not  s.iy  so  ;  and  Urnniiinn  has 
^:M)^vn  clearly  from  passages  in  Cii'cro's  IrttiTS, 
ill, it  slie  di'.'d  at  her  father's  TuM;idnn  villa. 


to  the  honours  of  the  state  waa  M.  Tulllui  Decala, 
consul  B.C.  HI,  and  the  next  was  the  celebrated 
orator  M.  Tullius  Ciuero.  [Decula  ;  Cickro.] 
The  other  surnames  of  the  Tullii  under  the  re- 
public belong  chiefly  to  freedmen,  and  are  given 
below.  On  coins  we  find  no  cognomen.  The  fol- 
lowing coin,  which  bears  on  the  obferte  the  head 
of  Pallas  and  on  the  reverse  Victory  driving  a 
quadriga,  with  the  legend  of  m.  tvlii,  is  sup- 
posed by  some  writers  to  belong  to  M.  Tuiliiis 
Cicero,  the  omtor,  but  tho  coin  is  probably  of  au 
earlier  date.    (Ivckhel,  vol,  v,  p.  3'J7.) 


COIN  UP  THI  TULI.IA  UEMR. 

TULLINUS.  VOLCA'TIUB.  accused  in  a.  p. 
<).).  OB  privy  to  ilie  dimes  of  L.  Torquacus  Silaniis, 
escaped  punishment  (Toe.  Aun.  xvi.  3),  and  is 
conjectured  by  I^ipsins  to  be  the  same  person  ns 
Votcatius  TeriulliiiuK,  who  is  mentioned  as  tribune 
of  the  plebs  in  a.  i>.  m.  (Tac  Hitl.  iv.  9.J 

TULLIUS.  I.  M.  Tullius,  or  M.  Alilius, 
ns  he  It  called  by  Diunysius,  one  of  the  decemviri 
who  had  the  charge  of  the  Sibylline  hooks  in  the 
reign  of  Tarquiiiius  Superbus,  was  bribed  by  Pe- 
tronius  Sabinus  to  allow  him  to  take  a  copy  of 
these  books,  and  was  in  consequence  punished  liy  tho 
king  by  being  sewed  up  in  a  sack  and  thrown  into 
the  sea,  n  punishuient  subsequently  inflicted  upon 
parricidpi.  (VaL  Max.  i.  I.  §  13  j  Dionys.  iv.  GJ.) 

2.  Skx,  TuLLiUR,  served  for  the  seventh  time 
ns  centurio  primi  pili  in  b  c.  doH  under  the  dic- 
tator C.  Sulpicins  Feticus,  when  he  besought  the 
dictator  on  bt-hnlf  of  his  conimdci  to  let  them  fight 
against  the  Gauls,  and  distinguished  himself  in 
tlie  b.-it[le  which  ensued.  He  also  fought  witli 
great  bravery  in  the  following  year  under  the  con- 
sul C.  Marcius  Rutilus  ngiiinsi  the  Privernati.'s. 
(Liv.  rii,  13—16.) 

3.  L.  TuLLiCS,  a  Roman  eques,  was  magister 
of  the  company  w.hich  fanned  the  Scripluni  (see 
Did.  of  Autiq.  *,  r.)  in  Sicily.    (Verr.  iii.  71.) 

4.  M.  TiM.Lius,  on  whose  behalf  Cicero  hpoke 
in  a  C.  71.  It  is  quite  uncertain  who  lliis  M.  Tul- 
lius was.  He  was  not  n  freedmnn,  as  appears  frcnii 
Cicero's  speech,  but  it  ia  equally  clear  that  he  was 
a  different  person  both  from  M.  Tullius  Becula, 
C'insul  B.cltl.aiid  from  M.  Tullius  Albiiiovnnus. 
The  fragments  of  Cicero's  speech  for  Tullius  were 
published  for  the  first  time  from  a  palimpsest  manu- 
script by  Angelo  Mai.  An  analysis  of  ii  is  given 
bv  Drumaiin.  {OetehichUi  Itouu,  vol.  v.  p.  '25ti, 
fo'll.) 

5.  L.  Tlllil's  a  legate  of  Cicero  in  Cilicia, 
owed  his  appointment  to  the  inllueiice  of  (J.  Titi- 
nius,  and  probably  also  of  Atticus.  whose  friend  he 
was.  Ilia  cnnduct,  however,  did  not  give  satis- 
faction to  Cicero.  (Cic.  aJ  v.  4, 1 1,  U.  21.) 
In  one  of  Cicero's  letters  (ad  f'nui.  xv.  U.  §  li) 
we  read  of  his  legate  L.  Tulleius,  which  is  pn>- 
bably  a  false  rending  for  L.  TuHidk. 

G.  Tib.  Ti  llius,  fought  an  the  ride  of  tho 
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Pmtpnn  inrtT  in  Spain  in  a.  c.  45.  (AnctoT, 
a.  Hap.  17, 18.) 
TUL'LIUS  ALBINOVA'NUS.  [Albino- 

VANU8.1 

TU'LLIUS.  A'TTIUS,  the  celebrated  king  of 
tliB  VoUcinns,  to  whom  Coriolaniis  fled,  when  he 
im  braiahed  from  Rome,  and  who  induced  hi> 
people  to  nuike  war  upon  the  Romanii,  with  Corio- 
luiua  u  their  general.  For  detHilt  find  anthoritie», 
«ee  CoRiOLANtm.  In  the  beit  MSS.  of  Livy  the 
nune  ie  written  Attiiu  TV/tu,  and  in  Zoniinu  we 
rIm  find  To^AAior;  but  in  DionyiiiiH  nnd  Plutarch 
tbe  fonn  TlthKut  ocean.  Tiillini.  nnd  not  Tulius 
is  tbe  correct  form.  (AlKheCiki,  ad  /.re.  it.  87; 
Niebnhr,  Hid.  of  Heme,  vol.  it.  tiote  217.) 
TU'LLIUS  BASSUS.  [BAmin,  &  471.] 
TU'LLIUS  or  TI'LLIUS  CIMBER.  [Cm- 

BMR.] 

TU'LLIUS  FLAVIA'NUS,  »  commander  of 
m  tnop  of  cavslrj-  under  Petiliu  Ceriatia,  wai 
taken  priHNMr  by  tha  Vitallian  troops  in  the  batthi 
in  the  Miburb*  of  Rome,  a.  d.  99.    (Tac.  HiA 

iii.  73.) 

TU'LLIUS  GR'MINUS.  [Gbminlh.] 
TU'LLIUS  LAU'REA  (TwWioi  Aaupiat), 
the  author  of  three  epigrams  in  the  Greek  Antho- 
logy. Fabricins  conjectured,  and  Rciske  and 
Jacob*  upnwe  of  the  soggestion,  that  he  ia  iden- 
tical with  Laurea  Tnllias,  the  freedmaa  of  Cieero, 
from  whose  Latin  poems  in  elegiac  vena  Pliny 
(//.  M  ixx'i.  2)  quotes  some  liiiek,  which  are 
printed  also  in  Burmnnn's  Anthdogiu  Latiiia  (vol. 
i.  p.  340).  This  conjecture  is  strongly  confirmed 
fay  Uie  fact,  that  the  epignms  of  Tulliui  hod  a 
puica  in  the  Ant)u>logy  of  Philip,  wbjeh  consisted 
chiefly  of  the  poeta  t)f  tlie  Angn^an  age.  In  the 
title  of  one  of  the  three  epigrams  there  is  a  slight 
confusion  in  the  different  copies  of  the  Anthology, 
tha  Planudean  giving  3arv>Ji.tov;  and  the  Paliitine 
TvrvWtov,  both  of  which  variations  perhaps  arise 
from  ^e  reading  M.  TvAXt«i«.  ( Fabric.  Bib',  Grum. 
vol  ir.  p.  498 ;  BnuiA,  Anal,  vol  ii.  p.  102 ; 
Jacobs,  AntL  6rwc  nl.  iL  p.  90,  rol.  ziii.  u, 
S07.)  [P.  S.] 

L.  TU'LLIUS  MONTA'NUS,  accompanied 
M.  Cicero  the  younger  to  Athens  in  B,  c,  45,  He 
ia  also  mentioned  at  a  later  time  in  Cicero's  cor- 
leipondMiee,  and  it  is  probably  to  him  that  the 
TWlianam  caput  refers.  (Cic.  ad  AiL  xii,  53, 53, 
xiv.  16.  U,  XV.  26, 29.) 

TU'LLIUS  RUFUS,  a  man  of  qnaestorian 
rank,  belonged  to  the  Pompeian  army,  and  was 
binin  at  the  tMttle  of  Tbi^as,  &c.  46.  (Hirt, 
B.  Afr.  nS.) 
TU'LLIUS  SENE'CIO.  [Ssnkcio.] 
TU'LLIUS,  SE'RVIUS,  the  sixth  king  of 
Rome.  Tiie  account  of  the  early  life  and  death  of 
Servins  TuUitis  is  full  of  marvels,  and  cannot  be 
r^arded  as  possessing  any  title  to  a  real  historical 
narrative.  According  to  the  general  tradition,  he 
was  of  oBTvile  origin,  and  owed  his  elevation  to  the 
laTour  of  the  gods,  and  especially  to  tbe  protecUon 
of  the  goddess  Fortune,  with  whom  he  was  always 
a  favourite.  During  his  life-time  she  used  to  visit 
him  secretly  in  his  chamber  as  his  spouse ;  and 
after  his  death,  his  statue  was  placed  in  her 
temple,  and  remained  nnhurt  when  the  temple 
itself  was  once  destroyed  by  fire  (Ov,  Fad.  vi. 
573,fi)IU625;  VaI.Max.L8.§]l).  Thefittute 
gieatness  of  Setr^tts  was  anttounced  by  a  miracle 
beUm  bia  Urtib.   Hii  mother  OeriilB,  a  female 
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•lave  of  the  queen's,  and  one  of  the  captms  tain 
U  Comicnlnm,  waa  o^og  cakea  to  tbe  ]>r  at 
the  boosehold  genins,  when  she  «w  in  the  fire  "n 
the  hearth  an  apparition  of  the  deity.  Tanaqa^l 
who  understood  the  portent,  comraanded  b-r  v. 
dress  herself  as  a  bride,  and  to  Ant  becadf  ap 
in  the  chamber.    There  she  became  pwyut  br 
the  god,  whom  some  Romans  matntamed  to  be  tb 
household  genius,  and  other*  Vulcan ;  the  fasmr 
supporting  their  opinion  by  the  festival  wbicb 
Servius  established  in  liononr  of  the  L«rta,  ^ 
latter  by  the  deliverance  of  his  atatae  from  tin 
(Ov.FasH  VL  625,  foil.;  Dionya.  iv.  S).    Tbm  an- 
two  other  legnida  nneeting  the  tnitb  of  Seni-^ 
which  have  more  of  an  historical  air.  snd  car 
therefore  be  regarded  as  of  hiter  origin.     On^  rr 
lated  that  bis  motbM*  waa  a  shtve  from  Tarqiiiaa. 
that  his  father  was  a  client  of  the  king.  »td  that 
be  himself  was  brought  up  in  the  palace  vitfa  tbe 
other  household  slaves,  and  waited  at  tbe  itn.^ 
table  (Ci&  <<>  Rep~  ii.  SI).    The  otbn-  ImwL 
which  gives  Servins  a  nobler  origin,  amd  wbirh  k 
therefore  preferred  both  by  Diouysiua  and  Li>t. 
states  that  bis  fiither,  likewise  called  Serriua  TU- 
liiis,  was  a  noble  of  Comiculnm,  who  waa  abia  s: 
the  taking  of  the  city,  and  that  his  mother,  tbfn 
in  a  state  of  pregnancy,  was  carried  away  eaptivr 
to  Rome  where  sbe  gave  birth  to  tbe  fatmv  kiiw 
in  the  royal  pahiee.  The  prodigies  which  precrded 
the  birth  of  Servins  accompanied  his  jonth.  Onn- 
Bshe  was  sleeping  at  mid-day  in  the  porch  of  tS: 
palace,  his  head  was  seen  suironnded  with  ftutm. 
Tannquil  forbade  their  being  extingniahed.  for  hrr 
prophetic  spirit  recognised  the  future  destiny  oT 
the  boy :  they  [^yed  around  him  wiUMut  bana- 
ing  him,  and  when  he  awoke,  the  fire  vanishtd 
From  this  time  forward  Servius  was  bronght  up 
ns  tho  king's  child  with  the  greatest  hopes.  Nor 
were  these  hopes  disappointed.    By  hia  omwhu^ 
braver;  he  gained  a  battle  which  the  Romati 
had  nenriy  lost     and  Tarqaltaiua  placed  sac^ 
confidence  in  him,  that  he  gave  bitn  bis  danghur 
in  marriage,  and  entrutted  him  with  the  exerriw 
of  the  government.    His  rule  was  mild  and  ben^ 
ficent ;  and  so  popular  did  he  become,  that  tk^ 
sons  of  Ancus  Marcius,  fearing  lest  they  sb<ia!d 
be  deprived  of  the  throne  which  they  claimed  as 
their  infaoitance,  procured  the  assasnnation  of  Tu^ 
qoiniuB  [TAKQl/lNtUR].    They  did  not,  however, 
reap  the  fruit  of  their  crime,  for  Tanaquil,  (mteixi- 
ing  that  the  king's  wound  was  not  mortn),  lold  the 
people  that  Tarquin ins  would  recover  in  a  few  days, 
and  that  he  had  commaiidi.>d  Ser\-iua  meantinie  to 
discharge  the  duties  of  tbe  kingly  office.  Senius 
forthwith  began  to  act  as  king,  greatly  to  the  laus- 
faction  of  tbe  people  ;  and  when  the  death  of  Tar- 
quinius  conld  no  longer  be  concealed,  he  was  already 
in  firm  possession  of  the  royal  power.  Servins  thos 
succeeded  to  the  throne  without  being  elected  by 
the  senate  and  tbe  curiae ;  but  tlie  caiiae  aftfr- 
waids,  at  his  own  request,  invested  him  with  tbe 
imperitun.   (Cic.  de  Rep,  ii.  31 ;  Dionysi  iv.  12.) 

The  reign  of  Servins  TuUins  is  almost  as  bama 
of  military  exploits  as  thnt  of  Numa.  The  otdy 
war  which  Livy  mentions  (i.  42)  is  one  against 
Veil,  which  was  brought  to  a  speedy  conclusion. 
This  war  is  ma^ified  by  Dionysias  (iv.  27}  into 
victories  over  the  whole  Etruscan  nation,  which  ii 
said  to  have  revolted  after  the  death  of  Tarquiniut^ 
Priscns ;  and  these  pretended  triumphs  have  found 
thnr  tray  into  the  Fastl>  where  they  are  recorded. 
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with  ths  yea  and  date  of  their  occurrence^  Bnt 
the  gnat  deeds  of  Senim  wen  deeda  of  peace ; 
nnd  M  waa  re^udad  hj  poaterity  aa  the  anUior  of 
nil  their  dvil  n^ta  and  imtitDttone,  juat  aa  Nnraa 
waa  of  their  nli|pone  ritea  and  oidinaneei.  Three 
inportant  erenta  are  aaiigned  to  Serriaa  by  asi- 
veml  traditiMi.  First  be  wlabliahad  a  eonatito- 
tion,  in  whkh  the  pleba  took  its  place  aa  the  aeeond 
part  of  the  nation,  and  of  which  we  ahall  apeak 
more  fiilly  below.  Secondly,  he  extended  the  po- 
noerinm,  or  hallowed  boundary  of  the  city  {Dkt 
of  Antiq.  i.  v.  Poiito»ium),  and  completed  the  city 
by  incorporating  with  it  the  Quirinal,  Viminal  and 
^quiliu  hills.  He  unrounded  the  whole  with 
a  stone  wall  called  after  him  the  wall  ot  Ser- 
^as  Tolliiu  I  and  from  the  Porta  Collina  to  the 
Eaituiline  Gate  where  the  hills  sloped  g:ently  to  the 
he  eomtructed  a  gigantic  mound,  nearly  a 
mile  in  length,  and  a  moat,  one  hundred  feet  in 
breadth  and  thirty  in  depth,  from  which  the  earth 
of  the  noimd  was  dus.  Rome  tfana  acquired  a 
ciicurofienBoa  of  fin  mun^  aod  this  continued  to 
be  the  legal  extent  <tf  the  city  till  the  time  of  the 
emperon,  although  suburbs  w^  added  to  it. 
Thirdly,  Swf  iai  established  an  important  lUtiance 
with  the  Latins,  by  which  Roma  and  the  cities  of 
Xiatium  became  the  membara  of  one  great  league^ 
Aa  leagoea  of  thia  kind  were  always  connected 
among  the  andenta  with  die  worship  at  some 
commooitempte,  a  temple  of  Diana  or  the  Moon  was 
built  upon  the  Aventine,  which  was  not  included 
in  \he  pomoeriam,  aa  the  place  of  the  religious 
meetii^  of  the  two  nations.  It  appears  that  the 
Sahines  likewise  shared  in  the  worship  of  thia 
temple.  There  was  a  celebrated  tradition,  that  a 
Sabine  husbandman  had  a  cow  of  extraordinary 
baauty  and  site,  and  that  the  soothiayers  had  pre- 
dicted ^t  whoerer  should  sacrifice  this  cow  to 
Diana  on  the  Arentine,  would  raise  his  country  to 
rule  over  the  confederates.  The  Sabine,  anxious  to 
Mcore  the  supremacy  of  his  own  people,  had  driven 
the  cow  to  Rome,  and  was  on  ^e  point  of  sacri- 
fidng  her  before  the  altar,  when  the  crafty  Roman 
priest  rebuked  him  for  AariTig  to  offer  it  with  un- 
washed hands.  While  the  Sabine  went  and  washed 
in  the  Tiber,  the  Roman  sacrificed  the  cow.  The 
gigantic  horns  o[  the  animal  were  preserred  down 
to  very  late  times,  nailed  up  in  the  restibnle  (LiT. 
i.  45).  Prom  the  (act  that  the  .^ventine  was  se- 
lected as  the  place  of  meeting,  it  has  been  inferred 
that  the  supremacy  of  Rome  was  acknowledged  by 
tlie  Latins  ;  but  since  we  find  it  expressly  stated 
that  this  supremacy  was  not  acquired  till  the  reign 
of  Tarqainius  Saperbos,  thia  view  is  perhaps  not 
•trictiy  correct  (Comp.  Niebuhr,  Leohtrm  on  tie 
History  o/ lIoiM, -p.  118,  London,  1848.) 

After  Scrrius  had  established  his  new  constitu- 
tion, he  did  homage  to  the  majesty  of  the  cen> 
torios,  by  calling  them  together,  and  leaving  them 
to  deddo  whether  be  was  to  reign  over  them  or 
not  The  body  which  he  had  called  into  existence, 
uturally  ratiKed  his  power,  and  declared  him  to 
be  their  king.  The  patricians,  however,  were  far 
from  acquiescing  in  the  new  order  of  thin^ia,  and 
hated  the  man  who  had  deprived  them  of  their 
exdasi  ve  rale,  and  had  eonferred  such  important 
benefits  upon  the  plebeiana.  In  addition  to  his 
Gonatiiuliunal  changes  in  fitrour  of  the  second  order 
in  the  state,  tradition  related,  that  out  of  his  pri- 
vate wealth,  he  discbaiged  the  debts  of  those  who 
were  reduced  to  ind^nice  j  that  he  deprived  the 
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creditor  of  the  power  of  seising  the  body  of  hit 
debtor,  and  restrietad  him  to  the  sriinre  of  tha 
goods  of  the  latter  t  and  that  ho  assigned  to  the 

plebeiana  allotments  of  lands  out  of  the  terrltorin 
which  they  had  won  in  war  (Cic  tU  Rep,  ii.  21 ; 
Ditaiys.  iv.  9  ;  Liv.  L  45).  The  king  had  good 
reasons  for  mistrusting  the  patricians.  Accordingly, 
when  he  took  up  his  residence  on  the  Eaquiline, 
he  would  not  allow  them  to  dwell  there,  bnt  as- 
signed to  them  the  valley,  which  was  called  alter 
them  the  Patricius  Vicus,  or  Patrician  Street 
(Festus  *.  v.).  Meantime,  the  long  and  uninter- 
rupted popularity  of  the  king  seemed  to  deiuivo 
L.  Tarquioios  more  and  more  of  the  diance  of 
regaining  the  throne  of  his  bther.  The  patridana, 
anxious  to  recover  their  supremacy,  readily  joiued 
Tarquinius  in  a  conspiracy  to  asiassinate  the  king. 
The  legend  of  his  death  is  too  celebrated  to  be 
omitted  here,  although  it  perhaps  contains  no  ^r- 
tber  truth  than  that  Servius  fell  a  victim  to  a  pa- 
tridan  earapiacyf  the  leader  of  which  was  the  son 
or  descendant  oi  the  former  king.  The  legend  nn 
as  follows.  Servius  ToUius,  soon  after  his  succes- 
uon,  gave  his  two  daughters  in  marringe  to  the  two 
sons  of  Tarquinins  Priscus.  L.  Tarquiniua  the  elder 
was  married  to  a  quiet  and  gentle  wife ;  Aruns, 
the  younger,  to  an  aspiring  and  ambitions  woman. 
The  character  of  the  two  brothers  was  the  very 
opposite  of  tiie  wives  who  had  feOen  to  thnr  lot ; 
for  Lucius  was  proud  and  haughty,  but  Aruns  un- 
ambitious and  quiet  The  wife  of  Aruns,  enraged 
at  the  long  life  of  her  father,  and  fearing  that 
at  his  death  her  husband  would  tamely  resign 
the  sovereignty  to  his  elder  brother,  resolved  to 
destroy  both  her  fiuher  and  her  husband.  Her 
fiendish  spirit  put  into  the  heart  of  Lucius  thoughtl 
of  crime  whidi  he  had  never  entertained  before. 
Lucius  murdered  hia  wife,  and  the  younger  Tullia 
her  husband ;  and  the  survivors,  without  even  the 
show  of  mourning,  wen  stta^htway  Jdned  in  un- 
hallowed wedlock,  Tullia  now  incesantiy  urged 
her  husband  to  mnrdw  her  &ther,  and  thus  obtain 
the  kingdom  which  he  so  ardently  coveted.  It  was 
aaid  that  their  design  was  hastened  by  the  belief 
that  Servina,  in  order  to  complete  hia  legialation, 
entertained  the  thought  of  laymg  down  his  kingly 
power,  and  aatabllahmg  the  conaolar  form  of  go- 
vernment The  pabicuina  were  no  lees  aUnned  at 
thia  scheme,  as  it  would  have  had  the  effect  of  con- 
firming for  ever  the  hated  laws  of  Serving  Their 
mutual  hatred  and  fears  united  them  closely  ti^ 
gether ;  and  when  the  conspiracy  was  ripe,  Tar- 
quiniua entered  the  forum  arrayed  in  the  Idngly 
robes,  seated  himself  in  the  royal  diair  in  tha 
senate-house,  and  ordered  the  senators  to  be  sum- 
moned to  him  aa  their  king.  At  the  first  news  of 
the  commotion,  Serviua  hastened  to  the  senate- 
house,  and  standing  at  the  door-way,  ordered  Tai^ 
quiniuB  to  come  down  from  tha  throne.  Tarquiniua 
spiang  forward,  seized  the  cdd  man,  and  flung  him 
down  the  stone  steps.  Covered  witii  Uood,  the 
king  was  hastening  home  ;  but,  before  he  reached 
it  he  was  overtaken  by  the  servants  of  Tarquinins, 
and  mnrdeced.  Tullia  drove  to  the  senate-house, 
and  greeted  her  husband  as  king ;  but  her  trans- 
ports of  joy  atmek  avn  him  with  horror.  Ho  bado 
her  go  home  ;  and  as  she  was  returning,  her  char 
rioteer  pulled  up,  and  pointed  out  the  corpse  of  her 
father  lying  in  his  blood  across  the  road.  She 
oommanded  him  to  drive  on ;  the  blood  of  bet 
father  spirted  over  tha  cairiaga  and  on  her  dieaa  ) 
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toA  froB  that  dajr  finrward  tin  itreel  bon  the 
luuiM  of  the  Viaa  SoeUraluM^  or  Wicked  Street. 
The  body  lay  unbnried,  for  Tuquiniua  nid  icaf' 
finglf,  **  Romtilua  too  went  without  burial  ;*'  and 
thii  impious  mockery  i*  taid  to  have  given  riie  to 
hi«  tumame  of  Superbua  (Liv.  i.  46— 4A  ;  Or. 
JPiui,  TL  &81,  foil.]'  Serriui  had  reigned  forty- 
fmr  jean.  Hii  memory  wu  long  cheri»hed  by 
the  ^beiani,  and  bis  birth-day  waa  celebiated  on 
the  none*  of  every  month,  for  it  was  remembered 
that  he  wat  bom  on  the  none*  of  lome  month,  but 
the  moath  itadf  had  beeoma  a  matter  of  uncer- 
tainty. At  a  biter  time,  when  Uu  o^treMiona  of 
the  patriciaRs  became  mora  and  more  intolerable, 
the  lenata  found  it  oeccMary  to  forbid  the  mariceU 
to  be  hi^deB  on  the  nonei,  lest  the  people  ■honld 
attempt  an  iaiorrection  to  reitore  the  laws  of 
their  Bartyrcd  monarch.    (Macrob.  SaL  i.  13.) 

Tba  Roinan  tnditiona,  aa  we  have  aeea,  were 
snaninoua  in  making  Senriaa  TaUioa  of  Latin 
origin.  He  b  uitetuUjr  stated  to  have  been  the 
ami  of  a  Bativa  of  ComiealBm,  which  was  a  lAtin 
town  ;  and  NiebiAr,  in  his  Lectures,  supposes  that 
he  may  have  been  the  o&pring  of  a  marriage  be- 
tween one  of  the  Loceres  and  a  woman  of  Cwni- 
lailun,  prerianily  to  the  aataUiihnwnt  of  the  ctm- 
nul^ii,  and  that  this  may  be  the  fimndation  of 
the  story  of  his  deacent.  His  name  Tulliui  also 
indicates  a  I^tin  origin,  unce  the  Tullii  are  ex- 
pretsly  mentioned  as  one  of  the  Alban  genhts 
which  were  received  into  the  Ladn  state  in  the 
(«ign  of  Tallus  Hostilttu.  (Lit.  i.  30.)  His  iu- 
atitationa,  likewise,  bear  all  the  traces  of  a  Latin 
dianeter.  But  the  Etrusovi  tndition  about  this 
king  WM  entirely  different,  and  made  him  a  native 
•f.  Etnrta.  This  Etniscan  tiaditiou  was  related 
1^  the  aaspetor  CUidins,  in  a  ^>eech  which  he 
mad*  upon  the  admissian  of  soma  Logdnnennan 
Oaula  into  the  senate  ;  and  the  fragmenu  of  which 
are  stitl  preserved  on  two  tables  diseoTenid  at 
Lyons  In  the  sixteenth  century,  and  since  the  time 
of  Lipaias  have  been  printed  iji  mott  editions  of 
Tacitus.  In  this  speech  Claiidiua  says  **  that,  ao- 
cofding  to  (he  Tuscans,  Servius  was  the  feithful  com- 
panion at  Caeles  Vibenno,  and  shnied  all  his  for^ 
umea;  diat  at  but  being  overpowered  hy  a  variety  of 
disustera,  he  quitted  Etruria  with  the  remains  of 
the  anny  which  had  served  under  Cnelea,  went  to 
Konte,  and  occupied  the  Caelian  Hill,  calling  it  so 
after  his  former  commander :  that  lie  exchanged 
his  Tuscan  name  Madarm  for  the  Roman  one  of 
ServiuB  Taliiua,  obtained  the  kin^y  powei;  and 
wielded  it  to  the  gnat  good  of  the  state."  This 
Caeles  Vibenna  was  well  known  to  the  Roman 
writers,  according  to  whom  he  came  himself  to 
Rome,  though  the  statements  in  whose  leign  he 
camo  differed  greatly.  All  accounta,  however,  re- 
present hill)  ai  a  leader  of  an  army  raised  by  him- 
self, and  not  belonging  to  any  state,  and  as  coming 
to  Rome  by  the  invitation  of  the  Roman  kings,  to 
assist  them.  [Cablkm.  j  There  can  be  no  question 
that  the  emperor  Chtudius  drew  his  account  from 
Etniwan  annals  ;  and  there  is  no  reason  lor  dis- 
believing that  Caeles  Vibenna  and  Mastatna  are 
historic^  personages,  for,  as  Niebuhr  observes, 
Caeles  is  too  frequently  and  too  distinctly  men- 
tioned to  be  fitbuloui,  and  his  Etruscan  name  can- 
not have  been  invented  by  the  Romans.  The  value 
of  the  tiadition  about  Mastama  would  very  much 
depend  upon  the  date  of  the  Etruscan  autliorittes, 
fivtn  wh«B  Clandina  derived  his  account ;  but  on 
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this  point  we  ate  entirely  in  the  daric.  Niebair, 
in  the  first  edition  of  his  history,  iodiDed  abrai^y 
to  the  opinion  that  Rome  was  of  Etraocan  ongic, 
and  in  his  lectures,  delivered  in  the  year  IS26,  be 
adopted  the  Etruscan  tiadition  reapeetipg  tlie  ori^ 
of  Servius  Tullius,  on  the  ground  "  that  Etiwaoa 
literature  is  so  decidedly  more  aocteat  than  that  c( 
the  Romans,  that  he  did  not  heaiiate  to  give 
ference  to  the  traditions  of  the  fonoet.**  {Leetmwt*. 
p.  84,}  In  the  second  edition  of  hia  history,  hov- 
ever,  Niebuhr  so  completely  abandoned  bio  bams 
idea  of  the  Etruscan  origin  of  Roai«,  that  fae  weoU 
not  even  admit  the  Etnucan  of  the  Imkbrs,! 
point  in  which  most  subsequent  scholara  diseeDi 
&Dm  him  ;  and  in  his  Lecttires  of  the  year  IS2S, 
he  strongly  mamtains  the  Latin  origin  of  Scrviw 
TulHua,  and  asserts  his  belief  that  **  Ecraacaa  liu- 
ratine  is  mostly  asugned  to  too  eariy  a  psiiod,  aad 
that  ta  the  time  fmn  the  iTMiniWiM  mr  down  » 
the  time  of  SuUa,  a  period  of  Kimewhat  boic  thaa  a 
century,  most  of  the  litenry  prodactiana  of  the  Etm- 
cans  must  be  referred.**  (£ieA(r«i,  p.  12£.)  But  ti» 
fiwt  is  that  whether  w*  are  to  follow  the  Etrascsa 
or  the  Roman  tradition  about  ijerriua  la  oim  d 
those  points  on  which  no  oertainty  can  be  by  bdj 
posdlnlity  obuinad.  So  mn«^  sninia  dear,  that 
Serrins  usurped  the  thmw :  he  aeiiad  th*  rsiyaltT 
upon  the  murder  of  the  foimer  king,  withont  Imbi 
elected  by  the  senate  and  the  comitia,  aad  he  ia- 
troduced  great  constitutional  chaogea,  apipientlv 
to  strengthen  his  power  against  a  powerful  bcOM 
in  the  state.  It  ia  equally  clear  that  hIa  relga 
came  to  a  violent  end;  he  waa  dethmwd  mi 
murdered  by  the  deaeeudants  of  tha  pmioaa  kiaji. 
in  league  with  his  enemies  in  the  atate,  who  soafit 
to  recover  the  power  of  which  they  had  be<u  dw- 
posaeseed.  Now  if  we  are  right  in  our  aoppoaitiMi 
that  Tarqninina  Priscus  and  Tarquiniue  Snpetbei 
were  both  of  Etruscan  origin,  and  represent  aa 
Etnucan  aoTOWgn^  at  Roma  [TAaauiNiin],  ic 
seems  to  follow  that  the  reifa  of  Serrioa  TbIIbs 
reptesenu  a  toccessful  attempt  of  the  Ladna  to 
recover  their  independence,  or  in  any  cue  the  m- 
Tereignty  of  an  Etruscan  pende  diffiuvni  from  ih« 
one  to  which  the  Tarquina  buoifed.  Further  ihas 
this  we  cannot  go  ;  and  it  leena  to  na  imposaiUt 
to  determine  which  snppoMtion  has  the  gnatest  pre- 
ponderance of  evidence  in  its  favour,  K.  O.  Miiler 
adopted  the  latter  supposition.  He  believed  thai 
the  Etruscan  town  of  Tarquioii  was  at  the  hoMl  of 
the  twelve  cities  of  Etruria  at  tbia  tiwm,  that  it 
conquered  Rome,  and  that  the  reign  of  T^ainiM 
Priscus  represents  the  saptemacy  of  tba  stale  d 
Tarquinii  at.  Rome.  He  further  snppoaed  that  tb» 
supremacy  of  Tarquinii  may  not  har«  been  nni- 
versally  acknowledged  throughout  Etniria,  and 
that  the  army  of  Caeles  and  of  his  Ueut^iant  Ma»- 
tama  perhaps  belcmged  to  the  town  of  VoUbii, 
which  wished  to  maintain  its  independence  agaiM 
Tarquinii  ;  that  it  was  with  Uie  mnaina  of  tbb 
army  that  Mastama  eventually  conqnered  Rome, 
and  thus  destioyed  the  dominion  of  Tarqutnu  ia 
that  city.    (MUller,  etnuktr^  voL  I  p.  131.) 

OONBTITOTIOir  OP  iUVIUa  TDLUOa 

The  most  important  event  connected  with  the 
reign  of  Servius  Tullius  is  the  new  amatitatioi) 
which  he  gave  to  the  Roman  Btat&  The  detaiU  at 
this  conKtitLition  are  stated  in  different  articles  )■ 
the  Dictionarj/  of  A  NAfwUs*,  and  it  ia  theiefbn  only 
necessary  to  give  hate  a  geneial  outline  whidi  toe 
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reader  can  fill  up  hj  TefermcM  to  the  woric  jmt 
nentKUied.  Tlia  two  nuun  otgeeta  of  the  conati- 
tntion  of  Serrini  w«n  to  giro  tho  plebs  political 
independencA,  mid  to  am'gn  to  property  that  in- 
fluence in  the  state  which  had  previouBly  belonged 
to  Urth  exeluuvelj  ;  ud  it  cannot  be  qoettioned 
that  the  military  and  foHUiml  objecti,  whidi  ha 
wcured  by  the  ehangea  he  introduced,  trere  n- 
yarded  by  him  ai  of  tecondary  importance.  In 
Alder  to  carry  hie  pnrpoae  into  e^t  Serrini  made 
a  tw»fold  diriiion  of  the  Roman  people,  one  ter- 
ritorial, and  the  other  according  to  property.  He 
lirtt  divided  the  whole  Roman  taritory  into  ffo- 
yuNM,  and  the  inhnbituita  into  TKAm,  the  people 
of  each  npon  fbrmii^  a  tribe.  Ha  city  was 
divided  into  four  regioni  or  tribea,  and  the  country 
aroond  into  twenty-aix  rc^oni  or  tribes,  to  that 
the  entire  number  of  TVi&M  Urbanae  and  7Vt6tM 
JtntUeaa,  at  they  were  reapectively  called,  amounted 
to  thir^.  (Liv.  i.  43 ;  Dionya.  iv.  14,  15.)  Livy 
doea  not  mention  the  number  of  the  countij  trihv 
in  hie  aceonnt  of  the  Servian  eonatitntion,  ud  we 
are  indebted  to  Fabios  Pictor,  the  oldeat  of  the 
Roman  annaltita  (Dionyi.  L  a.),  and  to  Varro  (ap. 
Non.  p.  43),  for  the  number  of  twenty-iix.  More- 
•ver  Livy,  when  he  apeak*  of  the  whole  number  of 
the  tribea  in  &  c.  495,  aan  that  they  were  made 
twenty-one  in  that  year.  (UT.iL2) ;  coup.  Dionya, 
viL  64.)  Hence  the  atateomiti  of  Fabius  Pictor 
and  Varro  might  appear  to  be  doabtfiiL  Rut  in 
the  Jirit  place  their  accotint  has  the  gieateit  in- 
tonal  probability,  aince  the  number  thirty  playi 
aueh  an  impwtant  part  in  the  Roman  eonititution, 
and  the  thirty  tribn  would  thui  cormpond  to  the 
thirty  curiae  ;  and  in  the  aeoond  place  Niebuhr 
haa  called  attention  to  the  &ct  that  in  the  war  with 
Poraena,  Rome  lott  a  conddenble  part  of  her  ter- 
ritory, and  tbua  the  number  of  her  tribea  would 
natanUly  be  reduced.  When,  however,  Niebuhr 
praeeeda  to  aay  dwt  the  tribea  were  reduced  in  the 
war  with  Poraena  from  thirty  to  twenty,  becauae 
it  waa  the  anrient  practioe  in  Italy  to  deprive  a 
conquervd  nation  of  a  third  part  of  iia  territory,  he 
aeema  to  hare  forgotten,  as  Becker  has  remarked, 
that  the  fear  dty  tribea  could  not  have  been  taken 
into  aecount  in  such  a  forftiture,  and  that  conae- 
qaently  m  third  part  of  the  territory  would  not 
have  Men  teu  tribes.  Into  thia  question,  however, 
it  ia  unneceasary  further  to  enter.  The  conquest 
of  Porsenn  had  undoubtedly  broken  up  the  whole 
Servian  system  ;  and  thus  it  was  all  the  easier  to 
form  a  new  tribe  in  b.  &  504,  when  the  gens 
Claudia  migrated  to  Rome.  (Liv.  ii.  16.)  It  would 
appear  that  an  entirety  new  dittribniion  of  the 
tribea  became  necesaary,  and  thia  waa  probably 
tarried  into  effect  in  a  a  495,  soon  after  the  kittle 
of  the  lake  of  Rt^illus.  In  fhct  the  words  of  Livy 
(ii.21)  already  nferred  to  atate  aa  much,  for  he 
doea  not  any  that  belbn  thi*  year  thue  were 
twenty  tribes,  or  that  the  twenty-lint  was  thni 
added  for  the  firat  time,  but  simply  that  twenty- 
one  tribea  wen  then  formed  {limmat  tribut  una  tt 
viginii  facta*).  The  aubaequent  increase  in  the  num- 
ber of  ^e  tribea,  till  they  reached  that  of  thirty-live, 
la  rehited  in  the  Di^onary  o/"  AnliquUiet  (•.«. 
Tiibiu).  But  to  return  from  this  digression  to  the 
Sarvinn  constitution.  Each  tribe  was  an  organised 
body,  with  a  nmgiatrate  at  iu  head,  called  *v- 
Aiipxoi  by  l>ionyuns  (iv.  14),  and  Curator  Tribtu 
by  Varro  (£.  L,  vi.  86),  whose  principal  duty  ap- 
pears to  hBTe  eonriated  in  keeping  a  register  of  the 


iiihabitanta  in  each  ngio,  and  of  thrir  property, 
for  purposes  of  taxation,  and  for  levying  the  troops 
for  the  armies.  Further,  each  country  tribe  or 
rpffio  waa  divided  into  a  certain  number  of  Pm/i^ 
a  name  which  had  been  given  to  the  diriaions  of 
the  Roman  territory  as  early  as  the  reign  of  Numa 
(Dionys.  IL  76)  ;  and  each  Paff**  also  formed  an 
organised  body,  with  a  Magi^  Pagi  at  ita  head, 
who  kept  a  register  of  the  names  and  of  the  pro- 
perty of  bU  persons  in  the  pegus,  ndsed  the  taze^ 
and  anmmoned  the  people,  when  necessary,  to  war. 
Each  paguB  had  ita  own  sacred  rites  and  common 
sanctoary,  connected  with  which  was  a  yearly  fes- 
tival called  PagaiuUia,  at  which  all  the  Pagani  took 
port.  Dionysina  saya  that  the  Pagi  were  fortified 
pUces,  eitabli^ed  by  Servius  Tullius,  to  which  the 
count^  people  might  retreat  in  case  of  an  hostile  in- 
road ;  but  thia  ia  scarcely  correct,  for  even  if  Serviua 
Tiilliua  eatablished  such  fortified  places,  it  is  evident 
that  the  word  was  used  to  indicate  a  local  division, 
and  BiMt  have  been  givan  to  the  country  adjoining 
tfat  fortified  pbue  as  well  as  to  the  fotttfied  phce 
itaelt  (Dionys.  iv.  15  ;  Varr.  £.  £.  vi.  24,  26  ; 
Macrob.  Saturn,  i.  16  ;  Ov.  FaU.  i.  669  ;  Did.  of 
Amtiq,  s.  v.  Pagi.)  As  the  country  tribes  were 
divided  into  Pagi,  so  were  the  city  tribea  divided 
into  Vkiy  with  a  Mvyiritr  Vid  at  the  head  of  each, 
who  petibmied  dntiea  anatogona  to  those  of  the 
Magiater  Pagi  The  Vict  m  like  manner  had  thdr 
own  religious  rites  and  sanctuaries,  which  were 
erected  at  apota  where  two  or  more  ways  met  (i» 
coiRfn'tif)  ;  and  consequently  their  festival,  cor- 
responding to  the  Paganalia,  waa  called  Con^Abtiia, 
(Dionys.  iv.  14  ;  Diet,  of  Antiq.  s.  ee.  Vicut  and 
CompHaHa.) 

The  main  object  which  Servius  had  in  view  in 
the  inatttution  of  the  tribea  was  to  give  an  organi- 
sation to  the  plebeiana,  of  which  they  had  been 
entirely  deatitute  before ;  hut  whether  the  patridana 
were  included  in  the  tribes  or  not,  is  a  snigect  of 
great  difBculty,  and  has  given  rise  to  great  diifrr- 
ence  of  opinion  among  modem  scholars,  some 
regarding  the  diviuon  into  tribes  as  a  local  division 
of  the  whole  Roman  people,  and  conaequently  of 
patriciana  and  their  clienta  as  well  as  of  plebeians, 
while  others  look  upon  it  as  nroplyan  oiganisation 
of  the  seeond  order.  The  nndenbted  object  of 
Servina  Tallina  in  the  institution  of  the  tribn  led 
Niebuhr  to  maintain  that  the  patricians  could  not 
possibly  have  belonged  to  the  tribes  origltmlly  ; 
but  as  we  find  them  in  the  tribes  at  a  later  period 
(Liv.  iv.  24,  V.  30.  32),  he  supposed  that  they  were 
admitted  into  them  by  the  legislation  of  the  de- 
oemvira.  But  probable  as  thia  might  appear,  all 
the  evidence  we  poaaea*  goes  the  other  way,  and 
tenda  to  show  that  the  tribea  were  a  local  division 
of  the  whole  Roman  people.  In  the  firat  place,  if 
Serviua  had  created  thirty  local  tribes  for  the  pleba 
akne,  from  wbteh  the  patrieians  wen  excluded,  it 
is  not  easy  to  see  why  the  three  anaent  tribes  of 
the  Ramnes,  Titles,  and  Luceres,  ahonU  not  have 
continued  in  existence.  This  we  know  was  not  the 
case  ;  for  it  is  certain,  that  the  three  ancient  tribes 
disappear  from  the  time  of  the  Servian  constitution, 
and  thU  their  namea  akme  were  retained  by  the 
Eqnites,  and  that  heoeeforwud  we  rad  only  of 
the  divitton  of  the  patridana  into  thirty  curiae : 
indeed  it  ia  expressly  said  that  the  fuhal  7«nKal 
were  abolished  by  Servius,  and  that  tlie  fvXni  rvwu 
Kol  were  establiahed  in  their  place.  (Dionya.  iv. 
14.)  Seeondlyiit  iaeertiunthatall  the  tribes  of  tht 
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yaar  ■,  c  4$5*  witb  the  unptioa  of  the  Cniit»- 
mitift,  tike  tbeir  nxmea  from  petrician  gentea. 
Thirdly,  the  etubliibmeiit  of  the  Claudian  uibe, 
cmuuting  m  it  did  m&inly  of  tbe  |)«uicuui  CUudia 
geiu,  is  ilmoit  of  itwlf  aulficieut  to  prove  that 
r""""T  wen  included  io  tbe  tierviso  tribee. 
Niebnbr  Uyt  grMt  MFew  open  tbe  fact  that  io  no 
inetiuice  do  we  find  tbe  pairiaani  voting  in  the 
Comitia  Tntmta  before  tbe  time  of  the  decemvirt ; 
hut  aa  Becker  very  juatly  nunarke,  thie  doei  not 
pro.e  any  thing,  ai  we  have  no  reaion  for  suppoaing 
ihat  the  Comitia  TribuU  were  ettabliahed  by 
Servina  along  with  tbe  tribea.  Such  au  aeaembly 
would  have  had  no  meaning  in  tbe  Servian  canati- 
tuti<Hi,  and  would  have  been  oi^Mwd  to  ita  fint 
principles.  The  Comitia  Tributa  were  called  into 
exbteiwei  when  the  pleba  began  to  struggle  after 
independence,  and  had  tribunea  of  tbeir  own  at 
their  bead ;  and  it  ia  «traunly  improbable  that 
pMriciaaa  ahould  have  been  allowed  to  vote  in 
anembliai  enmmoned  by  plebeian  niagittratea  to 
promote  the  iutereata  of  toe  pltiba.  The  Comitia 
Tribuia  must  not  thererore  be  regarded  as  aasem- 
Miee  of  the  uibea,  as  Bedcer  has  jnstly  nsuiariced, 
bat  as  aseembliea  of  tbe  i^ebeiiia^  who  voted 
tweoiding  to  tribes,  as  their  uatiual  divisiona. 
Hence  as  the  nme  writer  obiarvea,  m  see  the 
full  foree  of  the  ezpreation  in  the  Lege*  Valeria 
lloiatia,  PuUilia  and  Hortcoaia :  **  quod  inAatfaa 
jiieU*  jnasiiset.** 

The  tribes  therefore  were  an  oi^iaation  of  tbe 
whole  Roman  people,  patricians  as  well  as  plebeians, 
■ocecding  to  weir  local  diviuoni ;  but  they  were 
iMtitutea,  na  we  have  already  remarked,  for  the 
benefit  of  the  plebeians,  who  had  not,  like  the 
l"}*""'?"!  poaaeased  previoual.r  any  political  organi- 
sation. At  the  aauie  time,  though  the  inatitution 
of  the  tribea  gave  the  plebeians  a  political  organi' 
aation,  it  conferred  upon  them  no  political  power, 
tw  right  to  take  any  part  in  tbe  management  of 
public  affiurs  or  ia  tiie  electiona.  Theae  righta, 
sowever,  were  bestowed  upon  them  by  another 
institution  of  Serviua  Tulliua,  which  was  entirely 
distinct  from  and  liad  no  counoetioii  with  the 
thirty  tribes.  Htf  nude  a  new  diviuon  of  the 
whole  Roman  people  into  Oasm  according  to  ihe 
amouut  of  their  property,  aud  he  so  arranged  thoe 
daises  that  the  wealthiest  peraons,  whether  patri- 
ciana  or  plebeians,  ahould  possess  chief  power 
and  influence.  In  order  to  aacertain  tbe  property 
of  each  eitiaen,  he  instituted  the  ClnuM,  which  was 
a  regiater  of  Roman  dtiiens  and  thor  prqwrty, 
and  enactod  ^t  it  ahouU  be  taken  anew  from 
tima  to  time.  Under  tha  lepnblio  it  waa  taken 
afresh,  as  is  well  known,  evary  five  years,  LisU 
iif  the  ritisens  were  made  out  by  the  curator  i^-iLm 
or  magistrate  of  each  tribe,  and  each  citizen  had  to 
atate  upon  oath  the  amount  and  value  of  his  pro- 
iwrty.  According  to  the  returns  thna  obtained  a 
dividon  of  the  citixens  was  made,  which  delefnuoed 
the  tax  {irAiamm\  which  each  ciuzeu  was  to  pay, 
the  kiud  of  military  service  be  was  to  perfonu, 
aud  tbs  posiuon  be  was  to  occupy  in  tbe  popular 
assembly.  The  whole  arraiigomeat  was  of  a  mili- 
tary chameter.  Tbe  people  assembled  in  the  Campus 
as  an  army  (amvitiis,  or,  accoidiug  to  the  more 
aiiuieut  expresuon,  cAmsu),  and  waa  thereiore 
divided  into  two  parts,  the  cavalry  {equUet),  and 
infantry  (peiittef).  The  infantry  waa  divided  into 
five  Ci^iMcs.  The  first  dau  contained  all  those 
panuu  show  pioperty  amounted  at  leust  to 
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100;000  asset:  the  second  daaa  thoae  wlia  ludat 
least  75,000  oaeea :  the  third  thoM  who  had  at 
least  £0,000  asses:  the  fourth  thoae  who  Imd  a: 
least  35,000  aaae* :  and  the  fifth  tboae  who  hMi 
at  least  10,000  asset,  according  to  BSckh**  pn- 
faaUe  conjecture,  for  Diooyains  makes  the  warn 
nrrnsiq'  for  adraissioD  to  this  daaa  13^0  aaacs 
(ISlminae)  and  Livy  11,000  aasea.    It  mast  be 
recollected,  liowever,  that  theae  number*  are  it« 
the  ancient  onet.  when  the  as  eras  a  posmd  wei^t 
of  co[^r,  but  those  of  the  sixth  eeatnry  of 
city.  The  original  numbers  wei«  profaablr  30.000. 
15,000,  10,000, 5000,and  2000  asaesMpective:r. 
which  were  increased  fivefold,  when  the  as  was 
coined  so  maeb  lighter.    (BSckh,  AfeCroAytaae 
Unltnudauige*,  c.  xxix.)    Further,  for  miliiarv 
puipose*  each  of  the  five  classes  waa  divided  inK 
eldw  (Smsotm)  and  younoet  {Jwaorm)  men :  tk' 
former  consisting  of  nan  mm  tha  u«  «  46  i»  6u, 
the  latter  of  men  from  tha  age  of  17  to  45.  It 
was  from  the  Juniores  that  the  armiea  of  the  mm 
were  levied :  the  Seniores  were  not  obliged  to  tefrr 
in  tbe  field,  and  could  only  be  called  npon  is 
defend  the  ci^.    Moreover,  alt  the  aoldien  hid  is 
find  their  own  anas  and  amoar ;  but  it  was  mi 
arranged  that  tbe  expense  of  tke  eqaipment  aboiU 
be  in  proportioD  to  tlw  wealth  of  eadt  daaa. 

Serrius  however  did  not  make  this  Btfaii|[eBeu 
of  the  people  for  military  puipoees  alotM.  He  had 
another  and  more  important  object  in  view,  nandv. 
the  cteation  of  a  new  national  assembly,  wfaidi  was 
to  possess  the  powers  fonneriy  exerciaed  by  tW 
Comitia  coriata,  and  thoa  beoonw  the  tong^pt 
assembly  in  the  atate.  For  this  parpota  fae  diTtded 
each  efosn*  into  a  certain  namber  of  etmbuiae.  each 
of  which  counted  as  one  vote.  But  ia  aceoirdacce 
with  the  great  principle  of  bis  constitution,  wfaicB, 
as  hat  been  several  times  remarked,  was  to  jriie 
the  impoudtranco  of  power  to  wealth,  a  centaiy 
was  not  made  of  a  fixed  number  of  men  ;  b«tt  the 
first  or  richest  class  contained  a  hr  greater  numbrr 
of  centuries  than  any  of  the  other  daasea,  alihoa^b 
they  must  at  ^e  same  time  have  contained  a  mocii 
smaller  number  of  men.  Thus  the  first  daaa  am. 
tained  80  centuries,  the  second  20,  the  third  -20. 
the  fourth  20,  and  the  fifth  30,  in  all  170.  One 
half  of  the  centuries  consisted  of  Seniorea,  and  tbe 
other  half  of  Juniwea ;  by  which  an  advautago  was 
given  to  age  and  experience  over  youth  and  rash- 
ness, for  the  Seniores,  though  poaseasii^  an  eqaal 
number  of  votes,  most  of  course  have  been  voy 
infcrior  in  nnmhar  to  the  Jnnioret.  Beaidea  these 
170  centuries  of  the  daises,  Serviaa  ibnnnd  five 
ether  centuries,  admission  into  which  did  nor 
dnpend  upon  tbe  census  Of  these  the  smiths  and 
carpenters  (/iibri)  formed  two  ceuturiea,  and  the 
hni-n-blowers  and  trumpeters  (oonucnet  and  tafe- 
anal)  two  other  centuries:  theae  finr  oentanes 
voted  with  the  olassoa,  but  Livy  and  Diaaysins 
give  a  di&reat  stai«n>eatas  te  whidi  of  die  dassca 
they  voted  with.  The  other  century  not  bdonging 
to  the  classes,  end  erroneously  called  tbe  sixth 
daas  by  Dionysius,  cmnpR»ed  all  those  petwns 
whose  jwoperty  did  not  amount  to  that  of  the  fifth 
class,  'niii  century,  however,  consisted  of  thno 
subdivisions  according  to  the  amount  of  their  po- 
perty,  called  respectively  the  aeeaui  w&U^  the 
pniUlarii  and  capiU  cenri  :  the  aaeaui  vetaH  wrre 
those  whose  pioperty  was  at  least  1500  asses,  nr 
originally  300  asses,  and  they  served  at  sopeniii- 
menriea  in  the  armj  witlMUt  aims,  bat  tvadj  » 
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tak*  the  iimia  nnd  pinces  of  Kuch  na  migTit  fall  in 
battle;  pro/ettirii  were  thoso  whn  hnd  at  least 
'  37fi  Rsaea,  or  originally  7^  uses  snd  they  were 
eometime*  anned  in  preeiing  danger  at  the  public 
expenu :  while  the  a^nto  eenti  were  all  those  whose 
property  wpi  leaa  than  the  lum  hut  mentioned,  and 
they  were  never  called  upon  to  serve  till  the  time 
nf  Mariua.  Thua  the  in&ntrr  or  PedUet  contained 
in  all  i  75  centuries. 

The  caniiry  or  Eqaitea  were  diTided  by  Serrins 
Tulliua  into  18  centurira,  which  did  not  compHae 
Senioret  or  Jnniores,  bat  conusted  only  of  men 
below  the  age  of  fbrtj^nx.  The  ewly  hiit«^  and 
nmngonent  of  the  Eqnitm  have  given  nse  tn 
much  diaeoision  among  modem  scholars,  into  which 
we  cannot  enter  here.*  -(See  DicL  o/Atiiiq.  $.  v. 
Eqaite*.)  It  is  niiGcient  for  onr  present  purpose 
to  aute  that  Tarquinius  Priacus  had  divided  each 
of  the  three  ancient  centnriea  ofeqnites  into  two 
troops,  odled  reapectivetr  the  firat  (pnon§)  and 
second  (potUmret)  Bamnes,  Tities,  and  Lueerea. 
These  three  double  centuriea  Serviiu  Tulliua  formed 
into  six  new  centuries,  usually  called  the  tea 
tufihigia :  and  as  they  were  merely  a  new  organi- 
sation of  the  old  body,  they  must  have  consisted 
excloaively  of  patricians.  Betides  these  six  oen- 
tuiies,  Serviiu  fonned  twelve  others,  taken  from 
the  richest  and  most  distinguished  families  in  the 
aUte,  plebeian  as  well  as  pntricisn.  There  can  be 
little  question  that  a  certain  amount  of  property 
was  neceaaary  for  admisaion  to  all  the  eqneitHau 
centuriea,  as  well  in  consequence  of  the  timocmtic 
principle  of  this  part  of  the  Servian  constitatioD,  as 
on  account  of  the  expreu  statement  of  Dionysins 
(iv.  18)  that  the  equites  were  chosen  by  Servius 
out  of  the  richest  and  moat  illnatrioaa  ramilies,  and 
nf  Cicero  (A  Rep.  ii.  22)  that  they  were  of  the 
highest  census  (ceam  nKunxo).  Neither  of  Uiese 
writers  nor  Livy  mentions  the  property  which  was 
necessMy  to  entitle  a  person  to  a  place  anmig  the 
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eqnites  ;  but  a>  we  know  that  the  eqnestrian  census 
in  the  lat^r  times  of  the  republic  was  four  times 
the  amount  of  that  of  the  first  clasa,  it  is  probable 
that  the  same  census  wss  eetablished  by  dervius 
Tullins.  Niebuhr  indeed  supposed  that  the  tea 
ttiffh^ia  comprised  alt  the  patridaiis,  independent 
of  the  property  they  possessed  j  but  this  auppositim 
is,  independent  of  other  eonaideiationi,  diqtroved 
by  the  fact,  that  we  have  express  mention  of  a 
patrician,  L.  Tarquilius,  who  was  compelled  on 
account  of  his  poverty  to  serve  on  foot 

The  175  centuries  of  pedites  and  the  111  of 
eqnites  thus  made  a  total  of  193  eentniies.  Of 
these,  97  formed  a  mqority  of  votes  in  ^e 
sembly.  Although  all  the  Roman  citisens  had  a 
vote  in  this  assembly,  which  was  called  the  G>- 
mitia  Ceuturiaia,  from  the  voting  by  eentmies, 
it  win  be  aeen  at  once  that  the  poorer  classes  bad 
not  much  influence  in  the  assembly  ;  for  the  1 8 
centuries  of  the  eqnites  and  the  80  centuriea  of 
the  first  eUss,  voted  firat  {  mi  if  tbey  conid  eonw 
to  an  agreement  upon  any  meaanre,  they  possessed 
at  once  n  majority^  and  there  was  no  occasion  to 
call  spon  the  centuries  of  the  other  eksees  to  rote 
at  olL  This  was  the  great  obfoct  of  the  institation, 
which  was  to  give  the  power  to  wealth,  and  not 
either  to  birth  or  to  numbers. 

The  preceding  acconnt  of  the  centuries  has  been 
taken  from  Livy  (i.  43)  and  Dionysins  (iv.  16, 
foil.),  who  agree  in  all  the  main  poinU.  The 
account  of  Cicero  (Je  Be  PwU,  ii,  22)  emnot  be  re- 
conciled with  that  of  Urj  and  Dionydoa,  and 
owing  to  the  corruptions  of  the  text  H  is  hopdesi 
to  make  the  attempt.  The  few  discrepancies  be- 
tween Livy  and  Dionyahia  will  be  seen  by  tbo 
following  table,  taken  mm  Becker,  by  which  tho 
reader  will  also  perceive  more  clearly  the  censas 
of  each  dass,  the  number  of  centuries  or  votes 
which  each  contained,  and  tbo  order  in  wkidi  tkn 
voted. 
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Equitxs. — Centuriae       ...       -  18 


L  Clasrul— Census  100,000 

Centuriae  Seniorum        -  -  -  40 

Centuriae  Juniorum        -  -  -  40 

Centariae  Fabnim         .  .  -  2 

n.  Clam». — Censas  76,000  mtf. 

Centuriae  Seniomm        >  -  .10 

Centnriae  Juniorum       -  -  -    1 0 

in.  Classii — Cenan*  50,000  aises. 

Centnriae  Senionun       -  -  -   1 0 

Centuriae  Juniormn      -  •  •  10 

IV.  Clahul — Cenms  25,000  aiwB. 

Centnriae  Senionun       -  >  -  10 

Centuriae  Jtmionmt       -  •  -  10 

V,  Clamiia. — Census  11,000  uses. 

Centuriae  >feniorum        -  -  •  l& 

Centuriae  Junlonun        -  -  .15 

Centuriae  aceensonim,  \  .  .  ft 
cominnnm,  tnbidnnm  } 

Centnria  capite  eentonun  •  •  1 

Sum  total  <rf  ifce  Centoriaa  194 


Equitbs. — Centnriae        .      •  ■ 

L  Clarsis. — Census  100  mhiae. 

Centuriae  Sentomm  -  ■ 
CentnriRe  Jnnimnn 

IT.  CtAMHk— Census  75  mtOML 

Centuriae  9entorum        -  ■ 
Centuriae  Juniorum 
Centnriae  Fabmm 

III.  Classis. — Census  50  minae. 

Centuriae  Seniomm 
Centuriae  Jnniomm 

IV.  Clashib.— Censas  25  minn. 

Centuriae  Seniontn 
Centnriae  Juniomm 
Centurise  comic,  et  tnbio^ 

V.  Classis.— Census  12|'minBC 

Centnriae  Senionmt 
Centuriae  Jnnionun 

VI.  Ci-Aans. 

Centnria  capite  eensorum  * 

Sum  total  of  the  Centitriae 
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40 
40 


10 
10 
3 

ID 
10 

)0 
10 

2 

15 
15 


1 
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There  esn  be  little  doubt  tb«t  th«  noinber  in 
Dionytini  ia  the  correct  one.  According  to  Livy*> 
namber  cue*  might  ha*e  ariwn  in  which  it  win 
ioipoMble  to  obuin  a  majority,  ai  ninety-ieven 
might  hare  roied  for  a  meaaure  and  ninety-aeven 
■gainit  it.  Horwver,  Cicero  {de  Hep.  ii.  22)  de- 
■cribet  ninety-Mx  the  minority.  The  other 
diacreponciet  between  Livj  and  Dionyaiut  an  of 
no  great  importance,  and  need  not  bt  dianned 
further  in  thia  place. 

The  AaaemUy  of  the  Centwiea,  or  CmiHa  Ce»- 
turiata,  waa  made  by  Senina,  aa  we  have  alfeady 
remarked,  the  aorereign  aaaembly  of  the  nation, 
and  it  accordingly  atept  into  the  place  formerly 
occupied  by  the  Comitia  Curiata.  Servioa  trana- 
fetred  to  it  from  the  latter  aaaembly  the  right  of 
electing  kinga  and  the  highw  magiatiatea,  of 
enacting  and  repealing  lawa,  and  of  deciding 
apon  war,  and  juriadiction  in  rain  irf  appnl  from 
the  aetitence  of  n  judge.  He  did  not,  howerer, 
abaliih  the  Comitia  Curiata,  but  on  tlie  coiitiury 
he  allowed  them  very  great  power  and  infiuence 
in  the  atate.  He  not  only  permitted  them  to 
retain  the  ezerdae  of  such  righta  as  afiected  their 
own  cor|ionuioni,  but  he  enacted  that  no  vole  of 
the  ConuUa  CentariaU  ahould  be  valid  till  it  bad 
received  the  aanction  of  the  Comitte  Curiata.  Thia 
aanction  of  the  Curiae  ia  often  exprcased  by  the 
words  patrum  aadorUa*  or  patres  auclores  Jxieii,  in 
which  pliraie  paint  mean  the  patricH.  In  courae  of 
time  the  aanction  of  the  Curiae  waa  aboliahed,  or 
at  leaat  became  a  mere  matter  of  form ;  bnt  the 
wiccaiaivo  atepa  by  which  thia  waa  aeeompliahed 
do  not  belong  to  the  preaent  inquiry,  and  are  re- 
htad  daewhere.  (^DicL  of  Antiq.  «.  m.  factor, 
Omitia,  p.  33a,  a,  PUb$,  2d  ed.) 

Althoiuh  Serviua  gave  the  ptebeiana  political 
righta  and  reeogniaed  them  aa  the  aecond  order  of 
the  Roman  people,  it  must  not  be  auppoaed  that  he 
pbHwd  them  on  a  footing  of  equality  with  the  pa- 
trician*. From  the  time  of  Servias  they  were  cira, 
they  had  the  Jut  dvHatit,  hut  not  in  it«  fnll  extent. 
The  JM  cwitatiM  included  both  the  jus  puUicum 
wad  the  jia/nieatum  ;  bat  of  each  of  these  righta 
thej  poaieiaed  only  a  portion.  Of  the  jut  puUieum 
Serrioa  gave  to  them  only  the  jat  luffra^iy  or  right 
of  voting  in  the  comitia  oentnriata,  but  not  the 
hommtiL,  or  eligibility  to  the  public  ofRcca  of  the 
itate.  Of  the^  privaium  Serviua  conferred  upon 
them  only  the  oonNMreuun,  by  Tirtne  of  which 
tfa^  could  beeoma  ownen  oif  land  and  could  ap. 
pear  befim  the  conrta  withoat  the  mediation  of  a 
patronua,  bnt  he  did  not  grant  to  them  the  odnrm- 
bium,  or  right  of  marriage  with  the  patriciana. 
Moreover,  they  bad  no  claim  to  the  use  of  the 
puUic  land,  the  poMscno  of  which  continued  to  be 
confined  to  the  patriciana,  although  the  conquered 
bnda  were  won  by  the  blood  of  the  second  order 
aa  well  aa  of  the  first ;  but,  aa  some  compenaation 
for  thu  injustice,  Serriua  is  said  to  have  given  to 
the  poor  plebeians  small  portions  of  the  public  land 
in  flill  ownerahip.  (Dionya,iv.  9, 10, 13 ;  Liv.  L  46 ; 
iSonar.  til  9.) 

The  lawa  of  Servina  Tollhia  are  aud  to  have 
been  committed  to  wriUng,  and  were  known  under 
the  name  of  the  Conmenlam  Servii  TuliiL  Diony- 
siua  aaya  (iv.  13)  that  he  regulated  the  com- 
merdom  between  the  two  orders  by  about  fifty 
lawa;  bnt  the  commentaries  of  Servioa  Tuliiua, 
which  an  dted  hy  later  writera,  such  as  Verrins 
Flaecoa,  can  only  have  contaioad  the  mbatance  of] 
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the  lawa  ascribed  to  him ;  nnca  the  arigmal  ]b«\ 
if  they  were  ever  committed  to  writing,  mast  Isc,- 
aince  hare  pfrished.  (Niebnhr,  I/uL  cf  Smt, 
vol  L  p.  249.) 

The  principal  modem  writers  who  have  treats! 
of  the  Servian  conatitntion  are :  Nieb^z,  Bid.  <J 
HamA,  ToL  L  p.  398.  foil.;  GSttHag,  Omiki^  ^ 
Rdmitdtem  SbuUver/aoKUff,  p.  230,  CdIL  ;  GaW, 
Dw  VerfoMtkg  d.  Serviut  m  ikrcr   Ta^a  i  hit*  i 
Basel,  1837 ;  Huschke,  DU  Va/iMmtg  d. 
San.  TulU  Hridelbeig,  1S38 ;  Peter,  £f>oeia  l 
Vtrfattumgigadt.  der  HomtsoL  RepaiL^  LogK. 
1841 ;  Walter.  GeiA.  d.  Romiaek.  HkMk  ^  31. 
folL.  2nd  ed. ;  Becker,  HoMdbudt  d.  ASmeL  Al» 
liUmer,  vol.  il.  pt.  L  p.  164,  felt 
TU'LLIUS  TIRO.  [Tino.) 
TU'LLIUS  VALENTI-NUS-  CVAtBsnsri] 
TULLUS,  ATTIUS.   [Tuijjot»  Attic*' 
TULLU3.  CALVI'SIUS.    1.  Ccnualn: 
A.  Cornelius  Palma  in  A.  d.  109  (Paati). 
2.  P.,  consul  snfieetas  in  a.  d.  1 10. 
TULLUS,    CLOEXIUS    or  CLUI'LlCi 
[Cloklius  Tullus.] 
TULLUS  HOSTI'LIUS.  [HosTn.ira.1 
TULLUS,  M.  MAECmUS,  a  triumvir  if 
the  mint  ander  Augnstoa,  known  only  frm  aisn. 
a  apecimen  of  which  ia  annexed.    On  the  obnn> 
is  the  head  of  Anguatna  with  caksab  ivem 
PONT.  MAX.  TRinVNic  roT..  and  on  the  xtnm 

H.    HABCILIVa    TVLLVa    UIVU   A.    A.  A.  P.  T 

(Eckhel,  toLt.  p.  340.) 


OOIM  or  M.  HABCILIDS  TVX.I.VB, 

TULLUS,  VOLCATIUS.  1.  U  Vountio 
TuLLua,  conanl  b.  c  66  with  M\  Aemilins 
dus.  He  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in  hta  ontico  b 
PiBnciua(c  21)  as  one  of  those  distiogaiahed  ma 
who  had  biM  when  a  candidate  Jbr  the 
ship,  bnt  who  afterwarda  obtained  tbe  higte»t 
hononta  of  the  atate.  Volcatina  did  not  > 
prominent  part  in  public  aflaira,  and  appears  K> 
have  been  a  man  of  moderate  opinions,  aod  bod  ft 
qoiet.  He  ^proved  of  Cicero's  proceeding*  io  ^ 
cooaulship,  and  apoke  in  the  debate  in  the  acnati 
on  the  piuuahmait  of  the  Catilinarian  conspiiatcn. 
In  the  diacnsuon  in  b.  c  56,  leapectiiw  the  Feti>- 
ration  of  Ptolemy  Auletes  to  his  kingdom,  he  « 
in  favour  of  intrusting  thia  important  oommisuM 
to  Pompey,  who  had  lately  re  tamed  from  tbe 
East  In  B,  c.  54  he  waa  one  of  the  consaWi 
who  supported  M.  Scauros,  when  be  was  Inoagbt 
to  trial  in  this  year.  On  the  breaking  out  of  the 
civil  war,  in  b.  c  49,  he  reaolved  to  take  no  pan 
in  the  struggle,  but  remained  quietly  in  Italy  s9 
tlie  time.  He  is  spoken  of  by  Cicero  in  b.  c  44  ' 
as  an  enemy  of  M.  Marcelloa,  wlien  the  latter  wai 
pardoned  hy  Caeaar.  (Cic.  i»  Oat.  i.  6,  «rf  ^It.  xii. 
-Jl,  Pmpp.\l  5,  odFamrX.  1,2,  4,.atQ./'r.  ii. 
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1 :  Akoh.  m  Seaar.  p.  28,  ed.  Onlli ;  ClcadAtl. 
vii.  3,  tt,  9,  viiL  Id,  ix.  10,  19,  z.  3,  orf  Fam.  iv. 
4.  §  4.) 

2,  C.  VoLCATius  TtiLLOs,  probably  n  wn  of 
No.  1,  aince  Cicero  taya  that  L.  TuUut  and  Scrv. 
Sulpidus  had  sent  their  msb  to  fifiht  ;^in«t  Poni- 
pey.  (Cic.  ad  AO.  x.  3.)  C,  Tnllni  fought  under 
i^aeaar  io  the  Oallic  war,  and  likewise  disiiit- 
gaished  himself  at  the  siege  of  Dvrrhachium  in 
B.  a  48.    (Cnea.  B.  G.  vi.  29,  B.  a  iii.  52.) 

3.  VOLCATIUS  TuLLUS,  SOn  of  No.  i,  WM 

pmetoT  iirbanua  in  b.  c  46,  and  coninl  with  Octa- 
visn  in  B.  c  AS.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  xiii.  4l ;  Dim 
Cass.  xliz.  43 ;  Appian,  Illyr.  27.) 

TUKA'NIUS.  [TuRRANius.] 

TURBO,  a  gladiator  of  small  stature  but  great 
coarace.    (Hor.  Sat.  ii.  3.  31 0,  with  the  &ch<rf.) 

TU'RCIUS  RUFUS  APRONIA'NUS  AS- 
TE'RIUS.  [Abtbmds.] 
^  TURBO,  MA'RCIUS  LIVIA'NUS,  a  di»- 
tiiignithed  general  under  Trajan  and  Hadrian.  He 
was  sent  by  the  former  emperor  in  a.  d.  115  to 
ligypt  to  suppreu  the  inauTTection  of  the  Jews  at 
Cyrene,  which  he  efiected  without  much  difficulty. 
On  the  aceeaiion  tiC  Hadrian  (a.  d.  1 17),  with 
whom  he  had  lived  m  intimate  termi  during  the 
life-time  of  Trajan,  he  was  raised  to  offices  of 
bigher  honour  Rud  trust.  He  was  first  sent  into 
Mauritania  to  quiet  the  diaturbance*  'n  that  pro- 
vince which  were  supposed  to  have  been  exciled 
by  Q,  Luaius  Quietua  [Quistus],  and  he  wn> 
afterwards  i^pwited  to  the  gOTemment  of  Pim- 
nonia  and  IhicU  with  the  title  of  Egyptian  Pre- 
fect, that  he  might  possets  greater  weight  and 
influence.  Subsequently  he  wm  summoned  to 
Rome,  and  raised  to  the  important  dignity  of 
Piaefectus  Praetorio  is  place  of  Attianus.  In  the 
diKhaige  of  the  dnties  of  thia  office,  he  was  most 
ntsidvont;  but  nerertfaeleM,  lika  the  other 
friendt  of  Hadrian,  was  at  Intgth  treated  with 
ingratitude  by  the  emperor.  Tiirlio  was  fifty  years 
nf  nge  at  the  time  of  his  death,  as  we  learn  from 
nn  inseriptiiHi  on  his  tomb.  (Knseb.  H.  li.  ir.  2 ; 
Spart  Hadr.  4—9,  15;  Dion  Cm*.  Ixix.  18} 
Omter.p.  437-  I.) 

TURDUS,  C  PAPI'RIUS,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.C.  178.  (Liv.  zli.  6.)  This  is  llie  only 
person  of  thia  femily  mentioned.  Cicero  speaks  of 
tjie  Tordi  as  a  plebeian  fiunily  of  the  Papiria  gens 
iad  Fam.  ix.  21.  %  3). 

TITRIA,  the  wife  of  Q.  Lneietius  Vespilto. 
concealed  her  hneband  when  h*  was  proscribed  by 
the  trinmvirs  in  B.  c;  43.  (VaL  Hu.  vi.  7.  §  2 } 
Appian,  B.C.  iv.  44.)  [VviriLLa] 

TUKl'BIUS,  a  Spanish  bishop,  a  bitter  enemy 
and  persecutor  of  the  PriadUianista.  About  the 
year  a.  d.  447,  before  he  was  elevated  to  the  epis- 
copal  dqpiity,  he  paUiahed  a  letter  atill  extant, 
entitled  JBpatela  da  mm  wcyiaarfsr  ^  omtiariMem 
Fidd  opoetypkiM  Seripltiru,  et  de  teeta  FriteUiiuMia- 
Uintm,  addressed  to  his  friends  Idaciua  and  Cepo- 
niUH.  A  letter  to  Pope  Leo  the  Great,  and  va- 
rious tiacu  connected  with  the  oontnrrmy,  bafo 
perished. 

The  Epistle  to  Idadna  and  Ceponius  was  fint 
printed  by  Amhrosins  de  Morales,  in  his  Historia 
Hispnniae,  lib.  xi.  26,  and  will  be  found  in  the 
cditjoM  of  the  works  of  Leo  by  Qoetnell  and  by 
the  bnUiers  Ballerini.  inserted  imnwdiat«ly  after 
the  lettw  of  Leo  to  Tnritnaa,  which  b  numbered 
XT.    (Schoenemonn,  BSitioUL  Patnm  Latt.  voL  ii 
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g  51  ;  Baehr,  GacHAU  dtr  SSm.  liUtraL  SoroL 
Band.  2te  AbtheiL  §  167.)  fW.  R.] 

TU'RIUS.  1.  L.  TuRiuB,  waa  accused  by 
Cn.  OelliuB  and  defended  by  Cato  the  Censor. 
(GelL  xiv,  2.)  As  nothing  ia  known  ropecting 
either  this  li.Tvrinsor  Cn.  Gelliu,  a  wide  field  ia 
opened  for  learned  trifling.  The  di&ient  con- 
jectures  started  are  given  by  Me}-er.  (Orator. 
RomccH.  Fragia.  p.  140,  foil.,  £^d  ed.) 

2.  L.Ti;Hiue,chaiacterizedbyCiceroasnn  orator 
of  small  talent  but  great  diligence,  biled  in  ob- 
taining the  consulship  only  by  a  few  centuries. 
(Cic.  Bnd.  67.)  This  Turios  can  bnrdly  be  the 
same  person  lu  the  pteeeding.  as  he  is  meDtioned 
by  Cicero  with  M.  Piao,  P.  Hurena,  C.  Cenaerinus, 
C.  Macer,  C.  Piso,  and  L.  Torqnatos,  all  of  whan 
were  the  contempuaries  of  Cicero. 

3.  Q.  Tujuua,  a  uagotiakir  or  money-Iendiw  in 
the  province  of  Africa,  where  he  died.  Cict-ro 
wrote  to  Q.  Comificins  in  n.  a  44,  begging  him  to 
support  the  validity  of  the  will  of  Trains  against 
the  attempu  of  his  freedman  Turiua  Eros.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xii.  26.) 

4.  TuRius,  n  corrupt  judge  in  the  time  of 
Horace.    (Hor.  Sai.  ii.  1.  49.) 

TUKNUS  (TV^X  a  son  of  Dbbdh  aiid 
Veiiilia,  and  king  of  the  Rntulians  at  the  time  of 
the  amval  of  Aeneas  in  Italy.  (Virg.  Atm.  x.  76, 
616.)  He  was  a  brother  dF  Jntuma  and  related 
to  Amato,  the  wife  of  king  Latinns.  (xii.  138.) 
Alecto,  by  the  command  of  Hera,  stiirvd  him  up 
to  light  against  Aeneas  after  hit  hndh^  in  Italy. 
(tIL  408,  &c)  He  ^ipears  in  Aeneid  as  a 
brare  warrior,  but  in  the  end  ho  fell  by  the  hand 
of  the  victorious  Aeneas(xii  926,  &C.).  Liv^(i.2) 
and  Dionysius  also  mention  him  as  king  of  the 
Katulians,  who  allied  himaelf  with  the  Etnucant 
against  the  Latins,  consisting  of  Aborigenes  and 
Trojans.  The  Untultana  aooonding  to  their  account 
indeed  were  defeated,  but  Aeneas  Ml.  (Cemp, 
AaNRAB.)  [L.  S.] 

TURNUS,  a  Roman  satyric  poeL  Accwding 
to  the  old  scholiast  upon  Jnrenal,  who  quotes  tw» 
lines  from  one  of  his  pieces,  he  waa  a  native  of 
Auninca,  of  servile  extraction  {libertim  gettru), 
thit  brother  of  Scaeva  Memor  the  tragedian,  anil 
rose  to  honour  and  power  at  court  under  the  Fla- 
vian dynasty.  He  ia  mentioned  m  terms  of  liigii 
praise  by  Martial,  by  Ruttliua,  and  by  Sidoniu* 
ApoUinaris.  We  posseaa  thirty  hexameters,  fbmi- 
ing  a  portion  o^  apparently,  «  Iods  satyric  poem, 
the  subject  being  an  entnneration  the  crimes  and 
abominations  which  characterised  the  reign  of 
Nero.  This  fragment  was  first  published  from  a 
MS.  by  J.  L.  G.  de  Balsac  in  his  "  Entretiens  ^ 
(12mo.  Amst.  1663),  was  copied  by  Bnrmann  into 
his  **  Anthoktgia  Latina"  (vl  94,  or  No.  19<^  ed. 
Meyw),  and  \ij  Wemsdorf,  into  his  Poetaa  Imt 
tini  Hinorea  (vol  iii.  p.  Ivii  p.  77).  The  btler 
employs  sotne  arguments  which,'  to  a  certain  ex- 
tent, bear  ont  hia  conjecture  that  dm  piece  ought 
to  be  ascribed  to  Tumna ;  bnt  the  evidence  is  of  a 
very  indirect  and  uncertain  descriptioii.  (VeL 
Schol.  w  Jm.  i.  20.  71  ;  Martial,  vii.  97,  xi  10 ; 
RntiL  Numat.  i  599 ;  Kdon.  Ap(4lin.  Cmrm.  ix. 
267 ;  F.  A.  Wolf,  rorletmj/em  Vbtr  Rom.  Litt.  p> 
231  ;  Znmpt,  ad  liaUL  NttmoL  L  e.)     [W.  R.] 

TURNUS  (Toi^i),  a  statuary,  known  only 
by  the  single  passage  in  which  Tatian  mention* 
his  statue  of  the  courtezan  La?s.  {OraL  ad  Oram. 
55,  p.  121,  ed.  Worth:  Aah  Mpifi»n,fui  ft 
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ffw.)  [P.  S.] 

TURNUS  HERDO'NIUS.  [Hsrdomus.] 
TURPI'LIA,  left  P.  Siliu*  one  of  her  hein. 

The  int^relBtion  of  her  will  gare  ri»e  to  mnch 

cnntroTertf.    (Cic  ad  Fam.  vii,  21.)  [Siliub, 

No.  4.] 

TURPILIA'NUS,  PETRO'NIUS.  1.  P.  P»- 
VRONius  TuRPiLiANUS,  triniuTir  of  the  mint  nnder 
Angnstui,  whose  name  ocean  on  a  great  variety  of 
Gointi  aevan  of  which  are  given  below.  The  first 
hu  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Augustus,  and  on 
the  reverse  the  virgin  Tarpeia  overwhelmed  by 
the  shields  cast  upon  her,  which  subjt^ct  has  a 
reference  to  the  Sabine  origiti  of  the  Petronia  gens. 
The  next  three  eoins  relate  to  the  Eastern  glories 
of  Augustni  md  the  restitation  of  the  Roman 
Btandanls  by  the  Partbians  in  b.  c.  20.  The  second 
coin  has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  the  goddess 
Frronia,  which  likewise  has  reference  to  the  Sabine 
origin  of  the  gens,  and  on  the  reverse  a  kneeling 
Parthian  oSeriiig  a  standard.  The  third  coin  has 
the  same  obverse,  and  on  the  reverse  a  man  in  a 
chariot  dnwn  by  two  elephants,  holding  an  olive 
bmnch  in  his  hand,  which  subject  probably  has 
rcrerence  to  the  Indian  embassy  sent  to  Augustus 
in  A.  D.  20.  The  fourth  coin  has  on  the  obverse 
the  bead  of  Libera,  or  perhaps  of  Bacchus,  habited 
HE  A  female,  and  on  the  reverse  a  kneeling  figure 
of  Armenia.  The  reverses  of  the  next  three  coins 
are  probably  intended  to  celebrate  the  love  of 
Augustus  or  Petronius  for  poetry.  The  fifth  coin 
has  on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Augustus,  and  on 
the  reverse  one  of  the  Sirens,  holding  a  trumpet  in 
each  hand.  The  sixth  has  the  same  obverse,  and 
on  thd  reverse  Pegasus.  The  seventh  has  like- 
wise on  the  obverse  the  head  of  Augustus,  but 
•truck  at  a  diflerent  oeriod,  and  on  the  reverse  the 
•un  and  moon.  (Ecknel,  vol.  v.  p.370,fblL,  toL  vi 
9-99.) 


COINS  or  p.  PKTIIONIUII  TimFIlIAM.'A 

2.  C.  PirnoNiin  Turpilunus,  cAnsul  B.c6i 
with  C.  Caesonius  Paetus,  was  sent  by  Nero  In- 
wards the  doae  of  the  year  to  succeed  &«et«i>> 
Paulinus  in  the  government  of  Britain.  He 
not  undertake  in  this  province  any  military  teW- 
prises,  but  covered,  says  Tacitus,  idle  inictiniT 
with  the  honourable  name  of  peace.  Neveithc^ 
he  received  the  triumphal  insignia  ia  ^  n.  ^ : 
but  this  honour  and  the  friendship  of  Nen 
his  ruin,  for  he  was  in  consequence  put  to 
by  order  of  Galba  at  the  commencement  cf  iii 
reign.    (Tab  Ann.  ziv.  29,  39,  Agr.  16,  Jss-  ^■ 
72.  HiM.  i.  6,  37  ;  PluL  Galb.  15.) 

TURPI'LIUS  LA'BEO,  of  Venice,  a  Haau 
knight,  contemporary  with  Pliny,  who  mention*  hi" 
as  an  exception  to  tbe  low  condition  in  Ufie  o(  tbs 
generality  of  Roman  painters  since  Pacnvias.  -^^ 
other  pecaliBrity  was  that  he  painted  with  bi* 
lefi  hand.  He  was  recently  dead  when  C'|'<T 
wrote  the  passage  in  which  he  neDtioM  ^'f- 
There  were  some  beautiful  pictures  hyhimstl'V 
ronn.  He  may  be  pUced  aboat  A.  D.  60. 
.V.  xxsv.  4.  B.  7.)  [P.S.J 

TURPI'LIUS,  SEXTU8,a  Roman  dnMtot 
whose  producriona  belonged  to  the  dqnrunfo' « 
Comoedia  PaUiala.  The  titles  of  thirteoi  or  ^'^ 
teen  {.Acta,  DotAuiOe*,  Camepkonu,  ^^"^^ 
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ZukIm,  /'orntrrHM,  l^Uhpafyr,  Ttra^eon^  Vdi- 
Uma  (?)  have  beeu  pnwmd,  lofpther  with  a  few 
fmgmenU  which  will  be  foiud  collected  in  the 
Poektrum  Laiii  Soaacortm  Fragmmta  of  Bothe. 
vnl.  ii.  p.  76.  Bfo.  Lips.  1834.  Of  the  sbove,  the 
Tirasyieon  appe&n  to  have  been  takrn  from  Me- 
nandrr,  th«  Denistriia  and  the  Lmoadia  from 
Alexia.  According  to  Hi«ronymiu,  in  the  Euw- 
bian  Chnmicle,  Tnrpiliui  died,  what  Ttry  old,  at 
SinuetsB  in  B.a  101.  He  standi  Mventh  in  the 
KalenfVolcatini  Sedigitus.  [SxDiOtTUS.]  [W.B.] 
TURPI'LIUS  SILA'NUS.  ISilanus.] 
TU'RPIO,  L.  AMBI'VIUS.  a  veiy  celebrated 
actor  ia  the  time  of  TeretH»,  in  moat  of  whoM 
playi  h*  acted.  (Didawalias  TamitiBnw  i  Cic.  d< 
^SM.  U;  Tae.  ZNat.  lb  CMit  14 ;  Symmaeh.  i. 
25.  X.  2.) 

TU'RPIO,  ANTI'STIUS,  fougkt  in  wngla 
combat  Q.  Pompeins  Niger  in  the  Spanish  war  in 
B.  c.  45.   ( Auctor,  B.  Hitp.  25.) 

TU'RPIO.  NAE'VIUS.  [Naiviub,  No,  7-] 
TURRA'NIUSorTURA'NIUS.  I.D.Tdb- 
RANtus  NtoxB,  a  friend  of  Vairo,  to  whom  the 
latter  dedicated  the  second  book  of  hit  work  De  Ra 
Jiadiea.  He  was  also  a  fHend  of  Q.  Cicero,  whom 
he  accompanied  to  Cilida,  when  Qointui  went 
there  at  the  l«atu  of  hb  bxothw  Aiueu.  {Varr. 
A  A  ii.  PmefT;  Cic  oi  ^ILl  8,  n.  9,  lii.  1 ;  in 
one  of  these  passages  the  name  it  written  TWoa- 
mai.)  He  it  perhaps  the  same  as  the  writer  Tiir- 
nwiui  Gracilis,  quoted  b;  the  elder  Pliny.  [Oka- 
ciLia.] 

2.  AT.  TURRANII»S  pnutor  a.  a  44,  refused  a 
pcevince  whidi  waa  oflfond  him  bj  AntoBj,  aod 
is  therefore  called  by  Cioen  "homo  summa  iata- 
griCate  otqus  innoceotia.*    (Cic,  I^.  i&  10.) 

3.  TiTRRANiuH,  a  tragic  poet  mentioned  hj 
Ovid  («c  Ponf.  iv.  16.  29). 

4.  C.  TuHRANius,  praefectut  annonae  at  the 
death  of  Avgnstu,  a.  d.  14,  was  one  of  the  first 
to  awear  alMianee  to  Tibei^  npon  his  acoesuon. 
He  GWidnuad  to  hoU  this  oflk*  tOl  the  reign  of 
Clandiue,  for  he  is  spoken  of  at  ptaefectus  rei  &u- 
mentariae  in  a.  d.  48.    (Tac  Am.  I  7,  xi.  31.) 

5.  TuRRANius  RuFiNua.  [RuriNua,  No.1.] 
TURRIA'NUS,  a  Volscian  of  Fregellae,  was 

an  eminent  statuary  io  clay,  in  the  early  Etruscan 
period,  and  the  maker  of  a  itatue  of  JupiteUt  which 
wot  dedicated  by  Tarquniu  Pritcnt,  and  which 
WHS  painted  with  vennilion  on  great  fettivals. 
This  it  according  to  the  common  text  of  Pliny 
(//.  jV.  XXXV.  12.  s.  45);  but  the  reading  is  so  very 
doubtful,  and  the  critical  di&custion  of  it  so  com- 
plicated, with  so  Tery  little  hope  of  a  satisfactory 
result,  that  we  mutt  be  content  to  refer  the  reader 
to  the  following  works,  in  which  the  question  is 
treated  at  length.  (Stilig's  Pliny,  L  &,  and  Jan's 
Supplement;  Sillig,  Cutal.  AH^,  Append,  a  v.; 
Jim,  in  the  Jot.  UU.  ZeUtmff,  ISM,  p.  258  ; 
KmMatt^  1832,  Nc  49,  1833.  No.  51 ;  Mttller, 
/dnnier,  toI.  ii.  p.  246,  and  AnhSol.  d.  Kmut, 
S  ITl.ed.  Welcker.)  [P.  S.J 

TURRI'NUS,  CLO'DIUS,  the  name  of  two 
rhetoricians,  father  and  ton,  spoken  of  with  praise 
by  the  elder  Seneca,  who  gives  a  short  oceount  of 
them.  The  elder  by  his  eloquence  obtained  wealth 
and  honoar,  and  haul  an  imnHrtant  psblie  office  in 
Spain.  The  son  was  an  intimate  fnand  of  Seneca. 
(Senec,  Conlrov.  v.  Proefl  p.  333,  ed.  Bip.,  Smu.  3, 
CWr.  30—35.) 

TURRI'NUS.  MAMI'LIUS.   1.  C.  Mahi- 


hivt  Q.  r.  Q.  K.  TuRRiNVB,  consul  &  c,  3SA  wiili 
Q.  Valerias  Mto.  (Fasti  Capit. ;  0«U.  xvU  21, 
43.  where  the  reading  is  C.  Manilini.) 

2.  Q.  Mahilius  Turrinub,  plebeian  aedila 
B.  c.  207  and  praetor  b.  a  206,  obtained  by  lot  tba 
jurisdictio  peregrine,  but  was  sent  by  the  aenala 
into  Qaa\.    (Lir.  xxviii.  10.) 

TURRUS  or  THURRUS,  one  of  the  moit 
powerful  of  the  Celtiberian  ckieU  conquered  by 
Gracchiii  in  &a  17.4.  becmne  a  bithful  ally  of  the 
Romans.    (Liv.  xt.  49.) 

h.  TURSE'LIUS,  made  M.  Antonint  his  heir, 
disinheriting  his  on-n  brother.    (Cic  I'M,  ii.  16.) 

P.  TURU'LIUS  or  TURU'LLIUS.  one  of 
Oesar's  assassins,  was  qnoestor  of  Clasnns  Longi- 
nut  in  B.C.  43,  and  received  the  command  of  Uie 
fleet  which  had  been  raited  by  Tillius  Cimber  in 
Bithynia.  After  the  battle  of  Philippi,  in  a.  r,  42, 
Xarulitts  joined  Casiius  Pamtensis,  and  sabse- 
qnantly  took  refuge  with  Antony,  with  whom  ha 
lived  on  intimate  term  In  order  to  please  Octa- 
rian,  Torulius  was  surrendered  to  him  by  Antony 
after  the  battle  of  Actinm,  and  was  put  to  death 
by  order  of  Octavian  in  the  island  of  Cm  that  he 
might  appear  to  ofler  tatii&ction  to  Aesculapius,  the 
trees  of  whose  sacred  grove  ha  had  prerionily  cat 
down  for  the  use  of  Antony's  nav^  (Cic  ad  Fam. 
xii.  13;  Appian,  B.  C  r.  2;  INon  Cass.  U.  8; 
ValMax.  i.  I.S19.) 

TURU'LLIUS  CERIA'LIS.«prinipilarb  in 
A.D.  69.    (Tat /fa*.  iL  23.) 

TUSCE'NIUS,  an  obwrare  person,  whom  Q. 
Cioero  compelled  in  B.  c  60  to  disgorge  some  di^ 
honeat  ^na.    (Cic.  od  Q.  /V.  i  1.  §  6,  i.  2.  g  2.) 

TUSCIA'NUS  (ToiwKuu'^O.  of  Lydia,  a  dia- 
tinguiihed  rfaetoridan  ia  the  {inirth  century  of  the 
Christian  aera.  (Eiuiap.i/»/.  p.95,  Awwr.p^  111 ; 
Suidas,  (.  V.) 

TUSCI'LIUS  NOMINATUS,  an  ontorand 
a  contem[ioTa^  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  men- 
tions him  in  his  correspondence  (Sip.  r.  4, 14). 

TUSCUS,  a  AQUl'LLlUSt  eoaml  B.a  487 
with  T.  Sicinius  Sabinna,  carried  on  war  i^intt 
the  Hemici,  whom  he  defieated,  and  obtained  in 
contequence  an  ovation  or  lesser  triumph,  f  Fteti 
Capit. ;  l^iv.  ii.  40 ;  Dtonys.  viii.  64',  65,  67.) 

TUSCUS,  CAECI'NA.   [Casciha,  Nc  8.] 

TUSCUS,  CLO'DIUS,  to  whom  Aunina  Capita 
wrote  a  lettw,  which  is  quoted  by  OdUns  (v. 
20). 

TUSCUS,  CORNE'LIUS,  an  historian,  and 
described  by  Seneca  at  a  man  "  quam  improbi 
animi,  tarn  infelicit  ingenii,"  accused  Mamerctis 
Aemilins  Scaums  of  majestas  in  a.  o.  34.  (Senec 
Suai.  2,  sub  fin. ;  Tac.  Jmi.  n.  29.) 

TUSCUS,  FABRI'CIUS,  a  Roman  writer,  of 
whom  nothing  is  known  except  that  ha  was  used 
by  Pliny  in  drawing  aphia  NatanI  matory  (Index, 
Ub.  iii.  foil.). 

TUTELI'NA,  an  agrienltural  divinity  among 
the  Rranant.  or,  perhaps,  rather  an  attribute  of 
Opt,  by  which  she  is  described  at  the  goddeta 
protecting  the  frnitt  which  have  been  brought  in 
at  the  harvest  time  from  the  fields,  Tutelinn,  Secia 
and  Mesiia  had  three  pillars  with  altars  before 
them  in  the  Circus.  (Angnat,  De  Ow,  Dei,  iv,  8  ; 
Macrob.  i.  16;  Plin.  AiV.  )nia.2;  Vami,2>a 
Lifts-  Lat  V,  74.)  [L. 

TUTICA'NUS,  a  friend  of  Orid,  who  addnaaed 
to  him  one  of  bis  extant  epistles  from  Pontus  (iv. 
12).  Tnticanuahadn^^i^^^^Jf^jp^^to 
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Tern  of  the  Odj/mg^  at  at  kait  of  a  pntion 
bT  itt  to  whieh  Uvid  rmnin  the  Udw:  — 

*■  Digiuun  M*Hiilii  Phftncida  eondere  chfirtii 
Com  te  PiKridea  perdoeuen  tuse." 

Ovid  likewiM  alladn  to  Ihu  poen  id  another  pu- 
■age  (''Kt  qui  Mkeonbun  Phaeadde  Tcrtit,"  ex 

Pant,  IT.  16.  27),  but  without  naming  the  ttuthor. 
(  Wernadorf,  PotL  Lot.  Mim.  toL  it.  pp.  584, 585.) 

TU'TIA,  meationed  in  one  of  Cicero's  letten 
{ad  AtL  zvL  1),  doet  not  occur  elwwherf,  and  i* 
peihepi  a  Uw  mding  for  Julia,  and  the  laine  ai 
the  Julia  ipoken  of  ad  AIL  xr.  39. 

TUTI'LIUS,  a  riutorioan,  whoae  daughter 
Quintilian  mairied.  (Plia.  vL  3'2 ;  Quintil.  iii. 
1.  §  2),  where  TuUHu  •hoold  be  read  instead  of 
Rutilius.)    [QuiNTiLiANUs,  p.  635,  a.] 

L.  TU'TIUS  CEREA'LIS,  conml  under  Tra- 
jan A.  D.  106  wtdi  L.  Ceionius  Commodus  Varus 
(Fasti),  puny  spadES  of  Tntias  Cerealii  a  con- 
mdam  in  one  of  his  letters  it  11);  but  as 
Uie  letter  wss  written  in  a.  o.  99,  it  must  refer  to 
some  other  person  of  the  same  name,  unless  we 
■appose  that  the  consul  of  the  year  106  had  held 
the  same  dignity  previously. 

TUTOR,  JU'LIUS,  a  Treviian,  who  had  been 
pboed  hy  Vit^ius  in  a  conuaand  <n  the  lefk  banlc 
of  the  Rhine  (a.  d.  99),  took  part  in  the  rebellion 
of  Cla88ICU8.  After  the  murder  of  Vocula,  he 
guned  over  the  Roman  soldien  at  Colonia  Agrip- 
pinensis  and  on  the  banks  of  the  Upper  Rhine  to 
the  oath  to  tke  of  Gaul.    He  neglected  to 

guard  the  Upper  Rhine  and  the  passes  of  the  Alps 
agwost  Ceiwia ;  and,  on  the  appearance  of  the 
Roman  army  he  was  deserted  by  a  large  body  of 
his  troops.  He  retired  to  Bingium,  and  was  theis 
defeated.  After  assisting  Valentions  in  his  attempt 
to  renew  the  war  [VALBNTiNnB],he  joined  Civilis 
and  Clasncns,  with  whom  he  fled  acroti  the  Rhine. 
fCnriLis.]  (Tac  IlitL  it.  56,  59,  70.  t.  19— 
22).  [P.  S.] 

TYCHE  (T'^xt)-  personification  of 

dianee  or  Inck,  the  Fortuna  of  the  Romans,  is 
ojled  by  Pindar  {OL  xii.  init)  a  daughter  of 
Zeua  the  Liberator.  She  was  represented  with 
diffcraat  attributes.  With  a  rudder,  she  was  con- 
ceired  as  the  divinity  guiding  and  conducting  the 
nibirs  of  the  world,  and  in  this  respect  she  is  called 
one  of  the  Moerae  (Paus.  Tii.  36.  g  3  :  Find. 
Fragm,  75,  ed.  Heyne) ;  with  a  ball  she  represenu 
the  varying  antteadincKS  of  fortune  ;  with  Plutos 
or  the  horn  of  Amaltitea,  she  was  the  symbol  of 
tlia  plen^fnl  gifts  of  fortune.  (Artemid*  iL  37  ; 
comp.  M'liller,  Aae,  Art  emi  Ut  Hem.  8  398.) 
Tjrae  was  worshipped  at  Pharae  in  Mcssenia 
(Pans.  iv.  80.  g  2)  ;  at  Smyrna,  where  her  statue, 
the  wotk  of  Bupolus,  held  with  one  hand  a  g^obo 
on  her  head,  and  in  the  other  carried  the  horn  of 
Amalthea  (iv.  30.  §  4) ;  in  the  an  of  Sicyon  (ii. 
7.  S  5) ;  at  Aq;ein  in  Achaia,  where  sba  was  re- 
presented with  the  horn  of  Ainalthea  and  a  winged 
llms  by  her  side  (vit.  26.  §  3  ;  comp.  Plat  DcFori. 
/{am.  4  ;  Amob.  culv.  Gent.  vi.  '2-5) ;  in  RIib  [Pnus. 
vi.  2.1.  S  4)  ;  at  Thebes  (ix.  16.  §  1)  ;  at  Leba- 
dein,  together  with  iy»ei>i  ialfiau  (ix,  3J).  g  4) ;  at 
OLvnipia  (t.  15.  §  4),  and  Athens.  (Aelian,  V.H. 
ix.  39  ;  comp.  Fohtuka.) 

2.  Anvmph,oneofthepUymataaof  Peraephone. 
(Hom.  J/jr»».  isar.421.) 

3.  One  of  tbe  danghteta  of  Oceanus.  (Hes. 
TVty.  360.)  [L.  S.J 


TTCROVIVS. 

TY'CHICU^  Q.  HATE'RIUS.  •»  aiehiWrt. 
who  is  mentiMied  in  two  eitant  inacriptiam,  fim 
which  it  appears  that  he  held  the  office  of  nirwf- 
tar  opfriMi  under  the  emperor  Claudius,  and  ilat 
he  Gonstmcted  and  adonicd  with  maiUct,  ain* 
own  expense,  a  small  temple  of  Herca)t&  (Ftf 
the  inscriptions  themselTes,  see  R-  Rochet le,  /<* 
tni  M.  Sehom,  pp.  420,  421,  2d  ed.)     [P.  S.) 

TY'CHIUS  (Ti>x'«t).  1.  Of  Hyle,  a  mythid 
artificer,  mentioned  hy  Homer  (who  calk  he 
ffKUTor6tt»»  fix'  iin<ms\  as  the  maker  of  Ajsi% 
shield  of  seven  ox-hidea,  covered  with  a  plsie  d 
ham.   {II.  318—228 ;  Noun.  iMnqtb  xni.  6TI.> 

2.  A  maker  of  ficUle  Tases,  whoae  name  b  »- 
scribed  on  the  margin  of  one  of  the  large  TStn 
found  at  Cometo,  in  die  following  form :  TV+10( 
EPOE^EN.  (Gerhard,  Bapport  VoieaU.  ppi  ITfL 
701.)  His  name  is  alto  found  on  aome  vases  re- 
cently discovered  at  Vulci,  of  whicb  thaae  is  we 
in  the  Mosenn  at  B^in.  (Garbard,  Afeaenrnrfcw 
aiOik.  DnkmUler,  Na  1664  ;  R.Rodiette.  LOn 
i  Af.  Sdumt,  p.  63,  2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

TYCUON  (T^X"-)-  I.  A  god  of  chance  a 
accident,  was,  according  to  Strabo  (is.  ft  4WI). 
wDisliipped  at  AOana.  (Conp.  AniioL  F^kL  is- 
334.) 

2.  Ad  obscene  daemon,  is  mentioned  as  a  cca- 
panion  of  Aphrodite  and  Mapos,  and  aeems  te  sif 

nify  **  the  prodacer,"  or  "  the  fmctifier.'*  (Etna. 
Mngn.  and  Hesvch.  i.v,  ;  comp.Jacoba,  adAalid. 
torn.  viii.  p.  )2  ;'Lobeck,  Agiat^^  1335.)  [L.S.| 
TYCHO'NIUS,  also  written  TiCRoNitrs,  nt 
an  African,  well  versed  in  ncted  and  not  ignsnnt 
of  pro&ne  literature,  who  flonrished  under  Tko- 
dosins  and  his  sons,  being  eontemporvry  wttli 
Rufinus  and  Augustine.  Attached  to  tbe  Donstita 
he  nevertheless  assailed  them  in  hia  writings,  snJ 
alihouffh  triumphant  in  confuting  their  doctrinn. 
refosed  to  quit  their  comnnniMi.  Thia  pecvemty 
of  temper  calls  forth  the  indianation  of  toe  bidwp 
of  Hippo,  who  while  he  inveighs  against  the  aathv, 
at  the  same  time  praises  his  genius  and  eloqimce. 
and  earnestly  recommends  his  works.  Of  thw 
one  only  has  reached  us,  entitled  Sntletit  Repwltt 
or  De  Seplem  Itt^KiiA,  being  a  code  of  Sev»  Ruirt 
for  explaining  Holy  Sciiptwew  It  ia  analyssd  It 
Augustine  at  the  eonefosion  of  hia  third  besii 
Da  Dodrma  flfUfsM^  but  will  be  fbnnd  te 
contain  little  that  ia  impwtant,  intereatmg,  or  mm 
intelligible. 

Tychonins  composed  also  a  treatise  in  thn* 
books  ^  Ae//o  MiMmo,  on  the  decrees  of  tbe  awieM 
Synods  which  mi^t  be  quoted  in  defneo  of  hit 
party  ;  CbssaMatortass  «s  Apocalgpti*,  in  which  kt 
expounded  the  Tision  tna  sense  puiely  spiritoal: 
and  BrpoiUio  divttmtmm  eautarwnt  in  iltiistratios 
of  some  arguments  employed  in  defence  of  hia  aea ; 
but  the  whole  of  these  are  now  lost 

The  Septm  liegtUa*  were  6rst  printed  in  llw 
Mmuuunia  Patnum  Qrifadowyrapbs  of  J.  J. 
Giynnens,  fol.  Baril  1569,  toL  t.  f.  1852.  As 
edition  corrected  from  MSS.  was  published  br 
Andreas  Schottus,  in  the^uduanaffi  to  the  Afo^ 
^io^Aeea  Pairum^  fol.  Colon.  1622,  p.  153,  n~ 
printed  in  the  IHbliodieaa  Pti^um  Mm.  foL  I^gid. 
1677,  vol  Ti.,  end  the  piece  will  be  {bond  under 
iu  best  form  in  the  BMk^Juoa  Patrmm  of  Gallantl, 
vol.  viii  (fol.  Venet.  1773)  p.  107.  (Angnstin.  d« 
Dodrina  Ckrvtkm.  iiL  30.  g  42  ;  Genimd.  de  Virit 
Ulv^rAS;  Galland,  Proiaj.  ad  F'o^  F///.  c  ik  p. v.; 
Schocnemann,  B&lwlkroq  Palruai  LtiL.  vol.  i.  can. 
Digitizeo  by  VjOUSIc 
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n.  §  26  ;  BUir,  GadikkU  derRim,  lAttrat.  Snp^ 
U.  §  100.)  [W.  R.] 

XrCUS.  [QUAETINOfc] 

TYDEUS  (iMt^X  «  am  of  Onw«u  ind  Peri- 
1)ow  (Qoifs  or  AItluw»X  wu  tlw  bn»lmnd  of 

DeVpyle,  by  whom  he  ba»ine  the  bther  of  Dio- 
medes ;  he  wna  king  of  CKlydon,  and  one  of  the 
princes  who  joined  PolyneicM  in  the  expedition 
Bgninst  Thebe*.  (Apollod.  L  8.  S  £  ;  Ham.  il  ii. 
400,  xiT.  115.  ftc) 

Tydem  was  obliged  to  flee  from  his  ooantr;  in 
consequence  of  some  murder  which  he  had  com- 
mitted, but  which  is  differently  described  by  the 
di6Went  authors,  some  nyiog  that  he  killed  his 
father's  Iffothei^  Hehta,  Lycopens,  or  Akathon ; 
others  Ihat  be  dew  Thaw  or  AiAuena,  his  mo- 
ther's brother  ;  others  that  he  slew  his  brother 
Olenias,  and  others  again  that  he  killed  the 
sons  of  Melas,  who  had  revolted  against  Oeneus 
(SchoL  ad  &aL  7%«&  i.  280,  402).  He  fled  to 
Adnutus  at  Ai^gos,  who  purified  him  from  the 
murder,  and  gave  him  his  danghler  Deipyle  in 
fiHuriags.  With  AdiMtns  he  wen  went  against 
Thebes,  where  he  was  wounded  br  Mehuippus, 
whoi,  however,  was  skin  by  him.  (Apollod.  L  e. ; 
Enstath.  ad  Sim.  pp.  288,  971.)  When  Tydrus 
lay  on  the  ground  wounded ,  Athena  appeared  to 
him  with  a  remedy  which  she  had  received  from 
Zeus,  and  which  was  to  make  him  immortaL  This, 
howrar,  was  ptsmntcd  by  •  slnrtafsm  of  Amphi- 
orans,  who  hated  Tydens,  for  he  eat  off  the  head 
of  Mt^ippoft  and  bronght  it  to  Tydcus,  who  cat 
it  in  two  and  ate  the  brain,  or  devoured  some  of 
the  liesh.  (ScfaoL  ad  PituL  tfem.  x.  12  ;  comp. 
Eustath.  ad  mm.  p.  1273.)  Athena  sering  this, 
shuddcted,  and  did  not  apply  the  remedy  which 
abe  hnd  breo^L  (Apoltod.  in.  6.  |  8.)  TydeBs 
then  died,  and  waa  bnried  byMwon.  (hnfci'z.18. 
1 3  ;  camp.  ADRAarOH ;  AHrHURAim.)  [US.] 

TY'DEUS  (Twfcir).  1.  A  Chian,  son  of  Ion, 
qipears  to  have  been  a  leader  of  the  democratic 
party  in  his  native  island,  and  was  one  of  those 
who  were  put  M  death  in  b.  c.  412,  by  Pedaritns 
the  Lacedaemonian,  for  attadiment  to  the  Athenian 
cause.  It  is  possible  that  his  father  was  do  other 
than  Ion,  the  tragic  poeL  (Thuc.  viii.  38.)  [Iun, 
No.  1  ;  Pkdaritvs.] 

2.  An  Athenian,  waa  one  of  the  three  additional 
geneiab  whe  were  appointed  in  ■.(;.  405  to  shue 
the  eommand  eS  the  fleet  with  Conon,  Philodes, 
nnd  Adeimantas.  Tydeus  and  Menander,  one  of 
his  cirileagues,  are  particularly  mentioned  by  Xt- 
iiophon  as  contemptuously  rejecting  the  advice  of 
Alcibiades  before  the  battle  of  Aegos-potami  in  the 
same  year ;  and  we  find  in  Pantautaa  that  he  and 
Adeimantna.  w«re  snspeeted  bjr  thor  eonntrymen 
of  having  been  Inbed  by  Lysander.  He  waa  put 
to  denih  by  the  Spartans,  as  we  may  conclwle, 
after  the  battle,  togethi-r  with  the  other  Athenian 
priMners.  (Xen.  IlelL  U.  I.  16,  -2(> ;  Pans.  x. 
9.)  tAnmMANTus.]  [E.  E.] 

TYMNES  (Jii*rrtt),  an  epigmmmatic  poet, 
whose  epigrams  were  included  in  the  Oariaad  of 
Mrieager,  bnt  respecting  whose  exact  date  we 
hnve  no  further  evidence ;  for  the  grounds  on  which 
'  Kei&ke  supposes  thnt  he  was  a  Cretan,  and  that 
he  was  contempomry  with  Meleager,  are  very 
slight.  There  are  seven  of  his  epigrams  in  the 
Ureifk  Antbolog)-.  (Bninck,  ^moC  vol.  i.  p.  505: 
Jacobs  AnthiJ.  Graee.  vol.  i.  S56,  toL  xui. 
p.  963  j  Fabric  JJiU.  Grmx.  vol.  iv.  pp.  498, 
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499.)  7y>Mei  occurs,  as  a  Cariao  name,  in  Hero- 
dotus <v.  37,  vii.  98J.  (P.  8.J 

TYMPA'NUS,  L.  POSTU'MIUS,  iinaestor 
B.  c  194,  shun  in  battle  by  the  Boa.  {lA*. 
xxiiv.  47.) 

TYNDAREUS  (TwScffKw),  the  Km  of  Peri- 
crcs  and  Oorgophone,  and  a  brother  of  Apbareus, 
Lencippus,  learius,  and  Arete  (Apollod.  i.  9.  g  £) 
or  aomding  to  others  (Apdlod.  iii.  10.  §  4),  a  son 
of  Oebalns,  by  the  nymph  Batentorby  Oorgophone. 
(PauB.  iii.  1.  §  4.)  Tyndarens,  with  Icarion,  being 
expelled  by  his  step-brother  Hippocoon  and  his 
sons,  he  fled  to  Thestius  in  Aetwia,  and  assisted 
him  in  hii  wars  against  his  neighbours.  Others 
(Pans.  /.  a)  state  tiut  learioo  aaiisted  Hippocoon, 
and,  accoidfng  to  s  I^eanian  tradition,  Tjvimaa 
went  to  Pellana  in  Idiconia,  iiod  accenung  to  a 
Hessenian  tradition,  he  went  to  Apbareus  in  Mes- 
senia.  (PaOb  iii.  I.  S  d,  31.  %  2.)  In  Aetolia  he  _ 
married  Leda,  the  daughter  of  Thestius  (Apollod. ' 
iii.  10.  §  5  ;  Enrip.  IjA  AvL  49),  and  afterward» 
he  was  restored  to  his  kirwdcm  of  Sparta  by  He- 
racles. (AMilod.  ii.  7- 1  St  iii.  10.  8  S )  P)ni>  )!• 
18.  g  6  ;  Oiod.  iv.  S8.)  By  Leda,  TyDdanu 
became  the  bther  of  Timudia,  Clytaenmettm  and 
Phi1ono&  (Apollod.  iiL  10.  {  6  ;  Horn.  Od.  xxiv. 
199.)  One  night  Leda  was  embmced  both  by 
Zeus  and  Tyndarens,  and  the  result  of  this  was 
the  birth  <tf  Polydences  and  Helena,  the  children 
ef  Zeoa,  and  of  Ciutor  and  drtaemneetra,  the 
cUldren  of  Tyndaieoa.  (Hygin.  Pbb.  77  |  comp, 
Dioscuri  ;  Hklbna  ;  CLVTAXMNBarRA.)  When 
Tyodareus  saw  that  his  beautiful  daughter  Helena 
was  beleaguered  by  suitors,  he  began  to  be  afraid, 
lest  if  one  should  be  successful,  the  others  should 
create  disturbances,  and,  on  the  advice  of  Odyssnis, 
he  pnt  them  all  to  their  oath,  to  protect  the  suitor 
that  should  be  preferred  by  Hdena,  againat  any 
wrong  that  might  be  done  to  him.  (Pans.  iii.  3U. 
§  9.)  To  reward  Odysseus  for  this  ^ood  advice, 
Tyndarens  himself  begged  Icarius  to  give  to  Odys- 
sens  bis  daughter  Penelope.  (Apollod.  iii.  lO-g  9.) 
Tyndaretu  was  believed  t«  have  bailt  the  temple 
of  Athena  Chalcioecus  at  Sparta.  (Pans.  iii.  17.  8 
3.)  When  Castor  and  Polydences  had  been  re- 
ceived among  the  immortals,  Tyndarens  invited 
Menebius  to  come  to  Sparta,  and  sncnndered  his 
kingdom  to  him.  (Apollod.  iiL  11.  8  2.)  His 
tomb  waa  shown  at  Sparta  as  lata  as  the  time  <^ 
Pansanias  (iiL  17. 8  4).  [U  S.] 

TYNDA'RION  (T«>4<v>i«M'),  a  tynot  of  Taa< 
romenium  in  Sicily,  who  invited  Pyr»as  over  from 
Italy  in  a.  a  278.  Pyrriins  directed  his  conrse  first 
to  Tauromeninm,  and  received  reinforcements  from 
Tyndariim.  (Died.  £d.  viiL  p.  495  ;  comp.  Pint. 
Pyrrk.  23 ;  Dnysen,  OateUeiUe  da  H^latitme>.  voL 
ii.p.150.)  [E.E.] 

TYPHON  or  T  YPHOEUS  (To^,  Tv^kwt^ 
TV^A),  a  monster  of  the  primitive  winld,  is  de- 
scribed sometimes  as  a  destnctive  hurricane,  and 
sometimes  as  a  iiro-breathing  ginnL  According  to 
Homer  {IL  ii.  783  ;  comp.  Strab.  xiiL  p.  929)  he 
wae  concealed  in  the  country  of  the  Arini  *  in  the 
earth,  which  was  huhed  by  Zens  with  flashes  of 
lightning. 

In  Hesiod  Typhaon  and  Typhoeus  are  two  dis- 
tinct beings.    Trphaon  there  is  a  son  of  Typhneoa 


*  Zip  'Apt/tnt,  of  which  the  Latin  poeta  Imve 
made  tmirima  (Vir^  Aem.  ix.  716 ;  Or.  MtU 
xiv.  89). 
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{Tlmff.  869\  Mid  R  Tearful  huiricanp,  who  hy 
EchidnA  became  the  &ther  of  th«  dog  Orthui, 
Orbenit,  the  IieroMui  hydra,  ChiroMn,  and  the 
Sph^z.  (Tlragr.  306  ;  comp.  Apotlod.  li.  3.  §  1, 
iii.  5.  i  8.)  Notwithitanding  thft  confaaion  of  the 
two  being!  in  later  writers,  the  original  meaning 
«(  Tjpbaon  was  presemd  in  ordinair  lifr.  (Ari- 
ttapit.  Rem.  845 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  ii.  48.}  Typhoena, 
(n  die  othn  hand,  is  docribed  as  the  youngeal  son 
of  Tartarus  and  Oaea,  or  of  Hera  alone,  because 
ifao  was  indioTtant  at  Zras  haring  given  birth  to 
Athena.  Typhoevs  u  described  aa  a  monster  with 
a  handled  heads,  fearful  eyes,  and  terrible  roices 
(Find.  Pytk.  L  31,  riii.  31,  OLii.  12) ;  he  wanted 
to  aeqnm  the  eoTerehnttr  ef  gods  and  men,  but 
WW  subdued,  after  a  fearml  atniggle,  by  Zeus,  with 
« tknadeilMtlb  (Hes.  TSmst.  B21,  &&)  He  begot 
the  wfatds,  whence  he  is  also  called  the  Mher  of 
the  Haipiea  (Val.  Place,  ir.  428),  bat  the  be- 
nefieant  winds  Notns,  Boreas,  Argestea,  and  Ze- 
pl^na,  wets  not  bis  sons,  (Hes.  Tlieog.  869,&e.) 
Aeaehyhia  and  Pindar  deaeribe  him  as  living  in  a 
Cilidao  care.  (Find.  PgA.  viiL  31  ;  camp,  the  dif> 
ftnat  ideas  in  Apollon.  Rhod.  ii.  1210,  tu^,  and 
Herod.  iiL  6.)  He  is  further  said  (o  hare  at  one 
tiaie  been  engaged  in  a  stmggla  with  all  the  im- 
mortal*, and  to  bare  been  killed  by  Zeus  with  a 
flash  of  lightning  ;  he  was  botied  in  Tartarus  under 
ifoant  Aetna,  the  workih^  of  Hephaeatiu.  (Or. 
Mar.  XT.  11,  FoA  \w.  491  ;  Aeschyl.  Prom.  351, 
Ac  ;  Find.  Pytk.  i.  29,  &c)  The  later  poeU  fr«- 
iioently  connect  Typhoeas  with  Egypt,  and  the 
^oda,  it  is  said,  when  unable  to  hold  out  i^ainat 
him,  fled  to  E^pt,  where,  from  fear,  they  meta- : 
norphMed  themaelra*  into  animals,  with  the  ex- 
ception of  Zeus  and  Athena.  (Anton.  Lib.  28  ; 
Jlygia  Poet  Adr.  ii.  28  ;  Ov.  Met.  t.  321,  dec.  ; 
«omp.  Apollod.  i.  6.  g  3  ;  Or.  Fait.  iL  461  ;  Horat. 
Oart^  iii.  4.  53.)  [L.S.] 

TYRA'NNION  (Tupan-W).  1.  A  Greek 
gnmunarian,  a  nattre  of  Amiau  in  Pontns,  the  son 
«f  Epieratides,  or,  according  to  nme  aoeounta,  of 
Cocymbna.  He  was  a  pt^l  of  Heatiaena  of  Amiaua, 
and  was  originally  called  Theophrastua,  bat  received 
from  hia  instructor  the  name  td  Tynnnion  on 
Bcconnt  of  his  domineering  behaviour  to  his  fellow 
diacifJes,  He  afCerwardt  studied  under  Dionyaini 
the  Thracian  at  Rhodea.  In  i.  c  73  be  was  taken 
captire  by  Lneallua,  who  carried  him  to  Rome. 
At  the  nqaest  of  Mnrena  T3nannion  was  handed 
over  to  bim,  upon  which  he  emancipated  him,  an 
act  with  which  Plutarch  {Lua^m,  19)  finds  fault, 
as  the  emancipation  involved  a  recognition  of  his 
haTing  been  a  slave,  which  does  not  seem  to  have 
beta  the  light  in  which  Lwollns  rogwded  him. 
At  BoMe  l^nmaien  oeeapied  himself  in  teaching. 
He  was  also  employed  in  arranging  the  library  of 
Apellicon,  which  Snlla  bronght  to  Rome.  (Plut, 
Satia,  26.)  Cicero  employed  him  in  a  similar 
manner,  and  speaks  in  the  highest  terms  of  the 
Ifaming  and  aliili^  which  Tyrannion  exhibited  in 
these  laboan.  (Cic  ad  AU.  iv.  4,  b.  1.  8,  a.  2). 
Cicero  also  availed  himself  of  hia  oerviecs  in  die 
iRatrvetton  of  his  nephew  Quintaa  {ad  Qmitit  Fratr. 
ii.  4.  §  2  ;  comp.  ad  AiL  ii.  6.  §  1,  zii.  6.  S  1,  2. 
§  3,  7.  §  2,  ori  QHtat  Ft.  iii.  4.  g  5).  Strabo  fxii. 
().  548)  speaks  of  having  received  instruction  from 
Tyrannion.  The  geographical  knowledge  of  Ty- 
rannion seems  to  have  been  considerable  i  at  any 
late  Cieoo  thought  highly  of  iL  (Cic  ii.  6.) 

Tjrrannion  amassed  considenble  wealth,  and  wt- 


cording  to  the  searody  credible  statement  of  Sai^ 
{».  e.)  collected  himselF  a  library  of  30.000  vainer. 
Cicero  allude*  to  a  small  work  of  his  {ad  AtL  xjL 
6),  but  we  do  not  learn  the  anbject  of  it.  Tttw- 
nion  died  at  a  very  advanced  age  of  m  panJrt^ 
atroke. 

%  A  native  of  Pboenida,  tlw  aon  of  Aitamidens 
■ndadiaripleeftheimcedii^.  Hia  ec^jiiml  mm 
waa  Diodes.  He  was  taken  captive  is  the  war 
between  Antonius  and  Oetavianna,  and  was  pv- 
chased  by  Dymas,  a  freodman  of  the  wapcfor.  By 
bim  he  was  presented  to  Terentia,  tba  wife  of 
Cicero,  who  manumitted  him.  He  taught  at  Rome, 
and  according  to  ^aidas,  wrote  68  works.  Tk 
folkiwing  are  mentioned: — 1.  r^s  'CVipswir 
wper^lar.  2.  Ilfpl  rmw  fupSw  toS  ^tfyMK.  S. 
T^f  'Pa^iolirilr  S«i\^irro«,  showing  that  the  I^na 
language  is  derived  from  the  Gre».  4.  IW  'A^ 
TtyivoM  4  'PMfioIpn)  SidAcrrof.  5-  'On  Swfw- 
wtviK  al  vtArtpot  vonrrol  wpir  "Ofti|per.  6.  Tk 
iryuva  ToC  Tv^atvfwMt  tup*af»av.  7.  Airfpiwwi 
'O/tqpunf*  8.  'Opffeyyffa.  Tynuniian  it  MfBtiaatd 
in  the  acbolia  on  Homer  Man.  nd  IL  0. 

92.  15.^  169). 

3.  Snidaa  mentions  a  third  writer  of  tbe  bscm 
of  Tyrannion,  a  Messenian,  who  wrote  a  worit  aa 
augury  (oImmokovurI)  in.tbrea  bookii  and  asms 
other  works. 

A  woifc  n«pl  To8  ntaXioO  inhpM  is  aatribcd  by 
Suidaa  (k  «.  n^Kiiw)  te  a  writer  named  Tyzaaniaa, 
and  stated  to  have  been  written  at  the  aoggestiim 
of  Caius  Caesar.  If  this  notice  is  correct,  and  the 
Tyrannion  meant  is  the  second  of  that  nme,  b« 
must  have  reached  a  very  advanced  age  when  be 
commenced  tliia  treatise,  even  snppoung  him  u 
have  been  young  when  he  was  brDotbt  to 
Rome.  [a  P."^M.J 

TYRIA'SPES  (Tvp<d«nn|iX  a  Pertira.  who  in 
&  c  327  was  appointed  by  Alexandn  the  Gieai 
to  the  satrapy  ef  the  Paropamisadae,  west  thr 
river  C^en.  In  the  following  year  Alexander 
comm'isioned  him  and  Phili|^s  to  red  ace  ibe 
Asaacentans,  who  had  revolted  (Arr.  AmaAi.  iv.  92, 
v.  20.)  [K.K.] 

TYRO  (Tupct),  a  daughter  td  Salmoneos  and 
Alcidice,  was  the  wife  of  Cretheus,  and  the  be- 
loved of  the  rivcr^od  Enipeo*  in  Thesaaly,  in  the 
form  ef  whom  Poseidon  aj^auad  to  her,  and  be- 
came by  her  the  father  of  Priias  and  Nelens^  Br 
Cretheus  she  waa  the  mother  of  Aeaon.  Pberea.aii4 
Amythaon.  (Hon.  Od.  xi.  285*  dic^ ;  ApolM. 
i.  9.  8  8.) 

TYRO  8ABI'NU&  [SABiisDe.] 

TYRRHG'NUS(T>i^^iofT(ip<n|i^t),  aeon 
of  the  Lydian  king  A^  md  bllithca,  and  a 
IwDther  of  Lrdns,  h  aaid  to  have  led  a  Pelaagian 
colony  from  Lydia  into  Italy,  into  the  coootry  of 
the  Umbfians,  and  to  have  given  to  the  cdtmst* 
hia  name,  Tyrrhnnlana,  (Herod,  iv.  94  ;  Dionn, 
Hnl.  i.  27.)  Othera  call  Tyrrhenua  a  son  of  lle- 
raclea  by  Omphale  (Dionya.  i.  28),  or  of  Tdephoa 
and  Hiem,  and  a  brother  of  Taraon.  (Tm.  erf 
Lyo.  1242,  1249.)  The  aameTaidiea  seems  to 
be  only  another  form  fer  TyrrbenOs,  and  the  two 
nnmes  represent  a  Pela^an  hero  fbnnditig  lettlf- 
menu  in  the  north  of  Italy.  (Comp.  Milller,  Di» 
iOranbr,  vol.  I  p.  72,  &c.)  [L.  S.] 

TYRRHEUS,  a  shepherd  of  kbig  I^limis. 
Aicanius  once,  while  hunting,  kilied  a  tame  ttig 
belonging  to  Tyrrhene,  whervnpon  die  comttry 
people  took  up  E^^T^j<^jreeg4e  ""ficlii 


TYRTAEUS. 
Ttiilv  between  the  nativei  and  the  Trojan  Bettlen. 
;ViiK.  Am.  vii.  483, U.  28.)         [L.  S.] 

TYRTAKUS  (T^roMi,  or  T^rwoi),  ion  of 
ArcbembroCiu,  the  eelebmted  poet,  who  u^ted 
th«  Sputuw  In  the  Socond  Mewenian  War,  waa 
the  Mcond  in  order  of  time  of  the  Greek  eleeiac 
poeti,  Callinua  being  the  firrt.  At  -the  tima  when 
oil  name  fint  appear*  in  hUtoi7>-,  he  ia  repretented, 
according  to  the  prevalent  account,  u  living  at 
Aplitdnne  in  Attica ;  bnt  the  whole  ttadition,  of 
which  thia  atatement  forroi  »  part,  haa  the  nnte 
mythioal  complexion  by  which  all  toe  accoonta  of 
the  eftrly  Greek  poeta  are  more  or  1m*  pervaded. 
Ill  attempting  to  trace  the  tradition  to  iu  •ource, 
we  find  in  Plato  the  brief  itatemenL,  that  Tyrtaeut 
wa>  by  birth  an  Athenian,  but  became  a  citixen  of 
Lkcc daemon  (JD»  Lrgg.  i.  p.  6'29).  The  omtor 
Lycurgua  tells  the  atory  more  fully ;  that,  when 
the  Spartona  were  at  war  with  ttw  Meaaeniana, 
they  were  commanded  hy  an  oracle  to  take  a  leader 
from  among  the  Athenians,  and  tbi»  to  conquer 
their  enemiea  ;  and  that  the  leader  they  lo  chose 
from  Athens  was  Tyrtaeus.    (Lycurg.  c  Leocr. 

f.  211,  ed.  Reiske.)  We  learn  ^so  fmm  Strabo 
riii.  p.  363)  and  Athenaens  (xir.  p.  C30,  f.J  that 
Pliiloehoms  and  Calliethenes  and  many  other  his- 
torians gave  a  si'mikr  account,  and  made  Tyrtaous 
an  Attienian  of  Aphidnae  {*l*»vffi¥  j(  'A&rtv&v  xcu 
'A^Si4f  i^iffOn),  The  tradition  appears  in  a 
still  more  enlarged  finm  in  Pausauias  (iv.  15.  §  3\ 
DiodoTus  ( XV.  ti6X  the  S(Mia  to  Plato  (p.  448, 
ed.  Dekker),  Themistius  (xv.  p.  24-2,  s.  197, 198), 
Justin  (iii.  5),  the  scholiast  on  Horace  (ArL 
i*oet.  402),  and  other  writers  (see  Clinton,  F.  H. 
vol.  i.  s.  a.  683).  Of  these  writers,  however,  only 
]*ansaiiias,  Justin,  the  Scholiast  on  Horace,  and 
tjuidaa,  give  ns  the  well-known  embellishment  of 
the  story  which  represents  Tyrtaeus  as  a  lame 
schoolmaster,  of  low  &nitly  and  reputation,  whom 
tbe  Athenians,  when  applied  to  by  the  Lacedae- 
monians in  accordance  with  the  oracle,  purposely 
sent  as  the  moat  inefficient  leader  they  could  select, 
being  unwilling  to  assist  the  Locedaenioniani  in 
eztuiding  their  dominion  in  the  Peloponnesus,  hut 
little  thi^dng  that  the  poetry  of  Tyrtaeus  would 
achieve  that  victory,  which  his  physical  constitution 
seemed  to  forbid  his  aspiring  to.  Now  to  accept 
the  detiuls  of  this  tradition  as  historical  facts 
ivouid  be  to  reject  all  the  principles  of  criticism, 
iiud  to  fall  bade  on  the  literal  interpretation  of 
mythical  acGoonta ;  but,  on  the  other  hand,  we  are 
et|iially  forbidden  by  sound  criticism  to  reject 
iiltogeiher  that  element  of  the  tmditioii.  which 
rvprfseiits  Tyrtaeus  as,  in  some  way  or  other,  con- 
iiMsu^  with  the  Attic  town  of  Aphidnae.  Perhaps 
the  explanation  may  be  found  in  the  comparison  of 
tbe  iraditiou  with  the  fiwts,  that  Tyrtaeus  whs  an 
rlet.'inc  poet,  and  that  the  elegy  had  its  origin  in 
Ionia,  and  also  with  another  tmdiiion,  preserved 
\\j  Suidns  (*.  v.),  which  made  the  poet  a  nntive  of 
Miletus  ;  from  which  results  the  probability  ihat 
eiilicr  TyiLteus  himself,  or  his  immediate  ancestors, 
migrated  from  Ionia  to  Sparta,  either  directly,  or 
by  way  of  Attica,  cacrying  with  them  a  knowledge 
of  the  principles  of  the  elegy.  Aphidnae,  the  town 
of  Attica  to  which  the  tradition  assigns  him,  was 
connected  with  Lacoiiio,  from  a  very  early  period, 
fay  the  legends  about  the  Dioscuri  ;  but  it  is  hard 
to  say  whether  this  circumstance  renden  the  story 
moie  pn^Hble  or  note  tuspieioiu ;  for,  on  the  aup- 
poudon  that  the  atory  if  an  inTcntioD,  ve  kafa  in 
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I  the  connection  of  Aphidnae  with  Loconia  a  reason 
why  that  town,  above  all  others  in  Attica,  should 
have  been  fixed  upon  as  the  abode  of  Tyrtaeus. 
On  the  nme  suppontion  the  motive  lor  the  fabrica- 
tion of  the  tradition  is  to  be  foond  in  the  desire 
which  Athenian  writers  so  often  disg^yed,  and 
which  is  the  leading  idea  in  the  passage  of  Lycnrgua 
referred  to  above,  to  claim  for  Athens  the  greateat- 
possible  share  of  all  the  greatness  and  goodoeia 
which  illustrated  tbe  Hellenic  race :  — 

"  Sunt  quibua  nnom  opua  «t,  intaetae  Palladia 

orbem 

Carmine  perpetuo  celebrare,  et 
XTttdique  dueerptam  fronti  praeponm  olivam." 

On  the  other  hand,  Strabo  (/.  c.)  rejects  ths 
tradition  altogether,  and  makes  Tyrtaeus  a  native 
of  Lacadaemon,  on  tbe  authority  of  certain  paasagea 
in  his  poems.  He  tdis  us  that  Tj'rtaeus  stated 
that  tbe  first  conquest  of  Messenia  was  made  in 
the  time  of  the  nand&thers  of  the  men  of  bis  own 
generation  (Nora  robi  tmc  sw/pcsf  vor^par),  and 
that  in  the  ucond  he  himself  was  leader  of  the 
liocedaemonians ;  and  then  Strabo  adds,  • —  directly 
after  the  words  roTt  AaiutQitui>taUf~~ial  yip  *lvtu 

hhrbt  yiifi  Kfwtm'  KoXAun-s^ttivv  ir^vit'Hp^t 
Zths  'lApoKXtlZaK  rtfvSi  SiStiit*  wdKur. 

EfipfMP  njAoTot  yijtrov  &4puc6fi»9tt. 

From  which  Strabo  dnws  tbe  ooncludon,  that 
either  the  elegies  containing  tiiese  verses  are 
spurious,  or  else  that  the  statement  of  Philochonii', 
&C.  (as  already  quoted)  must  be  rejected.  The 
commentators,  however,  are  not  content  with 
Strabo^  own  negative  inferoice  from  tbe  vntea 
quoted,  but  will  have  it  that  he  understood  them 
as  dechuing  that  Tyrtaeus  himself  came  from 
Eriueos  to  join  the  Spartans  in  their  war  against 
the  Messenians ;  and,  to  give  a  colour  to  this  inter- 
pretation, Casaubon  assumes  as  self-evident  tiiat 
after  -roi*  AoKtiauutyiois  aome  such  words  ai  ih6iif 
^C*£f)iWiw  have  been  lost,  But,  if  the  passage 
says  that  Tyrtaeus  came  from  Erineos  at  all,  it 
says  OH  pininly  that  he  came  thence  to  Peloponnesus 
logdiier  with  lis  Ntraeietdae ;  and  it  is  therefore 
clear  that  the  verses  refer,  not  to  any  removal  of 
Tyrbieus  himself,  bnt  to  the  great  migration  of  the 
Dorian  aaeestois  of  those  Lacriaamoniana  for  whom 
he  spoke,  and  among  whom  he,  in  some  sense,  in< 
eluded  himself ;  and  the  aigument  of  Strabo,  as  the 
passage  stands,  is  that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  Ijtceda^ 
monian  (JKCi6<f  referring,  of  course,  to  AaxtSat/M- 
fiois),  because  of  the  intimate  way  in  which  he 
associates  himself  with  the  desceudaiits  of  the 
Dorians  who  migrated  from  Eriueoa  (one  of  tiia 
four  Dorian  states  of  Thessaly)  to  tlie  Pelopon- 
nesus. The  true  question  tlitit  remains  is  tliia, 
whether  his  manner  of  identilytng  himself  with 
the  Lacedaemonians  in  this  pass^e,  and  in  the 
phrase  about  their  fittbera*  fathers,  implies  that  ho 
liiniself  was  really  a  descendant  of  tiiose  Dorians 
who  invaded  the  Peloponnesus,  and  of  thuse  Lace- 
daemonians who  fiiugbt  in  the  first  Messenian 
war,  or  whether  this  mode  of  expression  is  sufti- 
ciently  explained  by  the  close  oswiiiation  into 
which  he  had  been  thrown  with  the  Spartans, 
whom  lie  net  only  aided  iu  war.  but  by  w'lMm  ha 
,bad  been  made  a  citiaen.  Tbia-4ast  fiiet  k 
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pWMly  stated  by  Pinto  (/.c},  nnd  its  probability 
M  canlinned  by  the  stateuieiit  of  Aristotle  (I'of.  ii. 
6.  §  12)  that,  in  the  timet  of  the  early  Ving^  the 
Spartans  tomstimet  conferred  the  citisenship  upon 
foreigners.  PluHrch  ■acribea  a  mying  to  Pausn- 
niat,  the  son  of  Cleombrotus,  thnt,  when  asked 
why  they  had  made  TyrtMut  a  citizen,  he  replied, 
**that  a  foreigner  might  never  appear  tn  be  our 
leader"  {Apt^ikik.  Lacon.  p.  SSO,  d.)-  Of  course, 
a  mere  floating  apophthegm  like  this  can  have 
Ihda  weiffht ;  it  may  be  a  genuine  tradition,  or  it 
■ay  be  ue  Invention  of  some  writer  who  wished 
to  reconcile  the  common  story  about  TyrCaeus  with 
the  well-known  repugnance  of  the  Lacedaemonians 
to  confer  their  franchite  upon  foreigners.  The 
statement  of  Suidas,  that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  Lac* dae- 
mon ian,  according  to  some,  famishes  no  additional 
evidence,  hat  mtut  be  Interpreted  according  to  the 
conclusion  which  may  be  arrived  at  respecting  the 
whole  question.  It  should  not  be  forgotten,  in 
estimating  the  value  of  Stnibo's  opinion,  that  he 
may  have  found  other  passages  in  the  writings  of 
Tyrtaena,  which  seemed  to  imi^y  that  he  was  a 
I^cedaemooian,  besidea  thoae  which  he  quotes ; 
but  of  course  this  possibility  cannot  be  adduced  as 
a  positive  argument,  unless  it  were  conlirmed  by 
the  actual  occurrence  of  such  passages  in  the  ex- 
tant fragments  of  Tyrtaeus. 

In  the  opinion  of  thoee  modem  critics,  who  reject 
the  account  of  the  Atlie  origin  of  Tyitaeoa,  the 
extant  fragnwntB  do  actnaU;  furnish  evidence  of 
his  bung  a  Lacedaemonian.  The  spirit  displayed 
in  them  is  said  to  be  thoroughly  Dtuian  ;  and  the 
patriotic  energy,  with  which  the  poet  praises  those 
who  &ce  danger  for  their  native  land,  is  certainly 
extraordinary  for  a  foreigner,  especially  when  it  is 
mnembered  that  Tyclaeua  la  not  only  said  to  have 
shown  Ilia  influence  over  the  Sparbuu  by  leading 
them  in  war,  but  also  by  appeasing  their  civil  dis- 
cords at  home ;  and  all  this  becomes  the  more  ex- 
traordinary, if  we  reflect  that  this  patriotic  ardour 
was  excited,  and  this  influence  was  exerted,  by  an 
Ionian  over  and  on  behalf  of  Dorians.  Neither 
dees  it  seem  probable  that,  whatever  aid  the  Loce- 
daemonians  might  be  willing  to  accept  from  a 
foreigner,  they  would  entnis'i  to  him  the  command 
of  their  aimiei. 

On  the  other  hand,  !t  is  urged  by  MUller  with 
some  forc^  that  "  if  Tyrtaeus  came  from  Attica, 
it  is  easy  to  understand  how  the  elegiac  metre, 
which  had  it*  or^in  in  Ionia,  ^ould  have  been 
used  by  him«  and  that  in  the  very  style  of  Cal- 
linus.  Athorf  was  so  closely  connected  witli  bur 
Ionic  colonies,  that  this  new  kind  of  poetry  mutt 
have  been  soon  known  in  the  mother  city.  This 
circumstance  would  be  far  more  inexplicable  if 
Tyrtaeus  had  been  a  Lacedaemonian  by  birth,  as 
was  stated  vagtuly  *  by  some  ancient  authors.  For 
although  Sparta  was  not  at  this  period  a  stranger 
to  the  effbrts  of  the  other  Greeks  in  poetry  and 
music,  yet  the  Upartans,  with  their  puotilinr  modes 
of  thinking,  would  not  have  l>een  very  ready  to 
appropriate  the  new  invention  of  the  IoniaRS.*'i* 
{//ixt.  o/Lit.  o/Greeix,  vol.  i.  p.  111.) 

Dificuuions  of  this  sort  are  extremely  uiisntis- 

*  This  mode  of  disposing  of  positive  evidence 
is  worth  notice. 

f  How  was  it,  then  (one  may  tak),  that  they 
were  so  very  ready  tn  appropriate "  Tyrtoeiu 
■nd  the  invention  together? 


factory,  in  respect  of  the  establishment  ol'  my  pi> 
titive  conclusions  ;  but  far  that  very  rvaaon  th«-r 
are  extremely  important,  in  order  to  mark  the 
limits  of  our  knowledge  of  the  eariy  fatatoej  of 
Greek  lyric  poetry,  and  to  show  the  danger  of  ar>- 
cepting  the  positive  statements  of  writMs  who  GvH 
long  after  the  period  with  reference  to  fvltich  tbeir 
evidence  is  brought  forward,  as  if  their  being  po- 
sitive statements  were  altme  sufficient  to  an- 
thentkate  them.  In  the  present  caae,  the  qneauoa 
of  the  eounliT  of  Tyrtaeni  appean  to  ua  still  nc 
decided,  and  ukelj  to  remain  so. 

The  other  points  of  the  popular  etory,  namriy. 
that  Tyrtaeus  was  a  lame  schoolmaster,  are  rejened 
bjr  all  modem  writers.  It  would  lead  us  too  fiu-  u 
discuss  their  probable  origin:  we  will  only  obeerre 
that  the  statement  of  his  being  a  schaolnuaur 
may  simply  mean  that  he  was,  like  the  other  early 
musicians  and  poets,  a  teacher  of  his  own  art ;  and 
his  alltfged  lameness  may  possibly  be  connected 
with  some  misunderstanding  of  expresatoiu  used 
by  the  earlier  writers  to  describe  hia  metivs. 
These  suggestiona,  bowercT,  are  by  no  lawns  pet 
forward  as  altogether  mis&ctory  eiplanatkew  «f 
the  tradition. 

Turning  now  to  the  more  certain  facta  of  the 
poet's  history,  we  find  him  presented  to  ua  in  the 
double  light  of  a  statesman  and  a  militarjr  leader, 
composing  the  dissensions  ot  the  Spartans  at  bene, 
nnd  animating  their  cooraga  in  the  fidd.  And  this 
repreaentation  is  quite  consistent  with  the  poaitieB 
occupied  by  a  poet  in  those  eariy  timea,  as  the 
teacher  and  prime  mover  both  in  knowledge  and  in 
virtue  ;  a  position  attested  by  abundant  evidence, 
and  realised  by  the  very  phrase  which  is  oerer:U 
times  used  to  describe  those  eariy  poeta,  d  ov^s 
warfrr^t.  It  is  remarkoWo  that  the  power  ot  tfae 
poet  to  teach  political  wisdonit  and  to  appease 
civil  discuds,  is  not  only  recognised  in  the  tradi- 
tions about  the  early  history  of  Greece,  frera 
the  legends  respecting  Orpheus  downwardi,  bot 
also  that,  in  the  semi- historical  period  now  nnd«f 
coDsidenttiwi,  and  with  spedfic  reference  to  the 
Lacedaemonian  state,  we  are  tdd  of  aiil  tomutts 
being  appeased,  not  only  by  Tyrtaeus,  but  ^so  by 
Teipander  and  Thaletaa,  who,  according  to  the  re- 
ceived chronology,  were  his  contemporaries  [Tn- 
PAKnKR  ;  Thalxn].  The  nature  of  tfafse  diaars- 
sions  it  is  the  province  of  the  political  hiatoriaB  u 
investigate :  the  form  which  the  tradition  asaamn 
in  the  case  of  Tyrtaeus  is  the  foUowmg.  Among 
the  cahunities,  which  the  revolt  of  the  Mnasnnisiii 
brought  upon  the  Spartan  state,  and  which,  ac- 
cording to  the  common  story,  Tyrlaeas  was  the 
divinely  apptunted  minister  to  remedy,  not  the 
least  was  the  discontent  of  those  dtiaena,  -mho, 
having  possessed  kiiide  in  Messenut,  or  on  the  bor- 
ilt-ra,  had  either  been  expelled  from  their  estates, 
or  hod  been  forced  to  leave  them  uncnidvated  for 
fear  of  the  enemy,  and,  being  thus  defMived  of 
their  menus  of  sninistence,  demanded  compensation 
by  a  new  division  of  landed  property.  To  oonvinre 
these  siiflfLTers  of  their  error  in  disturbing  puUk 
order,  Tyrtaeus  composed  hi«  elegy  entitled  **  Legal 
Order"  (Ewo/Ja),  which  Suidas  calls  also  IIoAi- 
T»(a.  (Ariitot  rolit.  v.  7.  §  1 ;  Pnus.  iv,  18.  § 
2.)  Of  this  work  Muller  gives  the  fttllavring 
excellent  description  It  is  not  difficult,  on 
considering  attentively  the  character  of  the  early 
Greek  elegj-,  to  form  an  idea  of  the  manner  ia 
which  Tyrtaeus  ptohatilj  handled  this  aubjecL  lie 
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doubUeM  began  with  reDHlri^iI]g  the  aniirchical 
moreiiient  amoag  the  Spartan  citizens,  and  by  ex- 
preuing  tha  concern  with  which  he  riuwed  it.  But, 
fu  in  genanl  tba  elegy  teelu  to  pm  from  tw  excited 
•tats  of  the  mind  thnti^  Hndmentt  and  imagM 
of  a  nuKellaneoiu  deaenption  to  a  atato  of  cauo- 
iww  and  trasqniUiUr,  it  maj  b«  ooujectuted  thai 
the  poet  in  the  Eunomia  made  this  tranution  bj 
drawing  a  pictore  of  the  weU-r^ulated  constituUon 
of  Sparta,  and  the  legal  existeoce  of  iti  citiuni, 
wfaidi,  fiKutded  with  the  divino  amitance,  onght 
not  to  be  deatroyed  by  tha  thicataned  innovatioiu ; 
and  that  at  the  tome  time  h«  nounded  the  Spnr- 
tani,  who  had  been  deprired  of  their  landa  by  the 
Meweniaa  war,  that  on  their  courage  would  de- 
pend the  recovery  of  their  poaaewona,  and  the 
reatoration  of  farmer  proaperity  of  the  atttti;. 
Thia  view  ia  eRtirely  conflrmed  by  the  fragiiienta 
of  Tyrtaeoi,  aomo  of  which  ara  diatinctly  atated  to 
belong  to  the  Eonomia.  In  tiieio  the  constitution 
of  Sparta  ia  extolled,  as  being  founded  by  the 
power  of  the  goda  ;~Zeaa  himaelf  having  given  the 
country  to  the  Heracleida,  and  the  power  having 
been  distributed  in  the  jnatest  manner,  according 
to  the  oracles  of  the  Pythian  Apollo,  among  the 
kings,  the  gerona  in  the  eonncil,  and  the  men  of 
the  commonalty  in  the  popular  assembly."  {UisL 
f/tlu  lai.  of  Am.  Gneee,  vol.  L  p.  111.) 

But  Tyrtaeua  ia  still  more  nlebrated  for  the 
compoaitiona  by  which  he  animated  the  counge  of 
the  Spartans  in  their  conflict  with  the  Measenians, 

**  Tyrtaeuaqne  marea  animoa  in  Mnrtia  beUa 
Veraibiu  exacuiL"   (Hmt.  An  Poet.  402.) 

The  poems  wen  of  two  kinds  ;  namely,  elegies, 
containing  exhortations  to  constancy  and  eoumge, 
and  deacriptiona  of  the  glory  ai  fighting  bravely 
for  one^  natife  land ;  and  mora  i|nritra  compo- 
aitions,  in  tha  anapaeatie  measure,  which  were 
intended  aa  marching  aongs,  to  be  performed  with 
t)ie  muaie  of  the  flute.  The  former  are  called 
iftioffqxoi,  or  ^oBijKtu  ii'  iXtytiv,  or  iktytid 
simply ;  the  hitter  Imi  icdfl-tuirra,  -woKtiua- 
T^pta,  tft/Sarttpia^  tuiwKitL^  or  rporptirracd.  Both 
clnssei  of  compositions  WO  are  told,  he  nsed  to 
recite  or  aing  to  the  rulers  of  the  state  in  private, 
nnd  to  bodies  of  the  dUsens,  just  aa  he  might 
happen  to  collect  them  around  him,  in  order  to 
Biimulate  them  to  the  proaecolion  of  the  war 
(Psua.  ir,  15) ;  and  with  the  same  aonga  he  ani- 
mated their  apirits  on  the  march  and  oit  the  battle 
field.  He  lived  to  see  the  sneceas  of  his  eSbrU  in 
the  entire  conquest  of  the  Mesaenians,  and  their 
reduction  to  the  condition  of  fielota.  (Faus.  iv. 
14.8  3.) 

It  thua  appears  that  the  period  when  Tyrtaens 
flonrtsbed  wu  precisely  cojnudant  with  tiie  time 
of  the  second  Mesaenian  War  •  lor  the  hiatoiy  of 

which,  indeed,  his  poems  appear  to  have  b«>en  the 
only  trustworthy  authority  that  the  ancienU  pos- 
usied,  although  it  is  very  doubtful  how  far  the 
later  writers  on  the  subject,  such  as  Myron  and 
Rhianus,  adhered  to  the  iafonnation  they  obtained 
from  that  aonrce.  (See  Groto,  HiiL  of  Greece,  Pt  ii. 
c.  7,  vol.  ii.  Hk  55S,  fUL)  The  time  of  the  war, 
according  to  Fauaaniaa  (iv.  15.  $  I)  was  a.c  685 
— 668  ;  but  Mr.  Clinton  and  tCr.  Orole  agree  iu 
the  opinion  that  thia  diite  is  too  high.  (Clinton, 
F.H.  a  a.  685  ;  Grote,  I.  c  p.  558).  Suidas  places 
TyrtMns  at  the  35th  Ohmpiad,  and  also  indicates 
bii  time  by  saying  that  he  was  contemporary  with 
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the  so-called  Seven  Wise  Men,  and  also  older.  Ac 
ail  events,  he  lived  during  the  period  of  that  great 
development  of  music  and  poetry,  which  took  place 
at  Sputaduring  the  seventh centnry,  B.  calthoogh 
we  have  no  ^stinct  aranmt  of  hia  rehttion  to  ue 
other  mnucisns  Mid  poets  whose  efibrtactmtribated 
to  that  devek>pmenL  The  absence  of  any  statement 
of  a  oonoection  between  him  and  Terpander  or 
Thaletas  is  easily  explained  by  the  fact  that  ha 
was  not,  properly  speaking,  a  lyric  poet.  Besides 
his  an^westic  war-aoiigs,  his  compoaitiona,  ao  br  aa 
we  are  informed,  were  all  ekfpac,  and  hia  nmalo 
was  that  of  the  flute.  He  ia  ezpceasly  called  by 
Suidoa  4\rfiwioihs  xol  afiAip^i. 

The  estimation  in  which  Tyrtaeua  was  held  at 
Sparta,  as  long  as  the  state  preserved  her  in- 
dependence, was  of  the  highest  order.  Even  in 
his  own  time,  hia  poenia  were  uard  in  the  inatmo- 
tion  of  the  young,  as  we  learn  from  the  oiatM 
Lycurgus  (/.  c\  who  goes  on  to  say  that  the  La- 
cedaemonians, though  they  made  no  account  of  the 
other  poets,  set  such  value  upon  this  one,  that, 
when  they  were  engaged  iu  a  military  expedition, 
it  was  their  practice  to  summon  all  the  sudietB  to 
the  king's  tent,  that  they  might  hear  the  poems  of 
Tyrtaens.  Athenaeus  also  (xir.  p.  630,  £,)  tells 
us  that,  in  time  of  war,  the  Iduodaeraonians  regu- 
lated their  evolnUons  hy  performing  the  poems  of 
Tyrtaens  (rtt  Tvpralou  mi^nara  i-»ofa>rtfuivtiny- 
TSf  l^pvSfim'  Kirti9f¥  wiKoiWai),  and  that  they 
had  the  custom  in  their  ounps,  that,  when  they 
had  supped  and  sung  the  paean,  they  aang^  each  in 
hia  turn,  the  poema  of  Tyrtaens.  nllux  (iv.  107) 
ascribes  to  Tyrtaens  the  eatabli^nmit  of  the  triple 
choruses,  of  boya,  and  old  men.  The  influ- 
ence of  hia  poetry  on  the  minds  of  the  Spartan 
youth  ia  also  indicated  by  the  saying  ascribed  to 
Leonidas,  who,  bnng  aaked  what  sort  of  a  poet 
Tyrtaeua  appeared  to  him,  replied,  **  A  good  one  to 
tickle  the  minds  of  the  young."  (Plat.  CUmn.  3.) 

The  extant  fragments  of  Tyrtaens  ara  contained 
in  most  of  the  older  and  more  recent  collectiona 
of  the  Greek  poets,  and,  among  the  rest,  in  Gaia- 
ford's  Podaa  Afmom  Graeei,  Schneidewin^  D»- 
UettaPogteotGrMoenmi^  and  B««^V/^MfaB/jrrarf 
Graed.  The  best  sepunto  editions  ara  those  of 
Klotz,  Bremae,  1764.  8vo.,  reprinted,  with  a  Ger- 
man transhition  by  Weisa,  Altenb.  1767,  8vo, ;  of 
Franke,  in  hia  edition  of  Callinna,  1816,  8vo.;  of 
Stock,  with  a  German  translation  and  historical 
introduction.  Leips.  1819,  8va  i  of  Didot,  with 
an  elegant  Freau  tnnslation,  a  Disaartation  on 
the  poet's  life,  and  a  modem  Greek  Tenion  by 
Clonaras,  Paris,  1826,  8vo. ;  and  of  N.  Bacb,  with 
the  remains  of  the  elegiac  poets,  Callinna  and 
Asiua,  Lips.  1831.  There  are  nomerous  trans- 
lations of  the  fragments  into  the  European  lan- 
guages, a  list  of  which,  and  of  the  other  editions, 
will  be  found  in  HoSinann*s  Xenoon  BiUiogrnfia 
cum  Scriptontm  Grtueontm.  (Fkbrib  UM.  Grate. 
vol.  ii.  pp.  17,  foil;  Mllller,  Vtirier,  paasim,  see 
Index,  Hitt.  nfZti.  o/Greeoa,  vol.  i.  pp,  1 10—1 12  j 
Uhdci ;  Bode ;  Bembardy,  Gnuidrimd.  Grieck-LHL 
voLii.  pp.  341—847 ;  Clinton,  Fast  a. «.  68S; 
Grote,  Hutory  o/  Oreeee,  loe.  np.  rit)    [P.  8.) 

TZETZES.  1.  JoANNwi  Clwdivqr  T(^(ni), 
a  Greek  grammarian  of  Constantinoi^e.  The  pe- 
riod when  he  flourished  may  be  gathered  from  his 
own  statement,  that  he  wrote  one  hundred  years 
after  Michael  Psellus  {CM.  xi.  719),  and  from  tile 
&ct  that  he  dediatted  his  Homeric  Allegoriet  to 
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Irm*  AngUita,  tli«  wife  of  Manud  Comneniu,  who 
di«d  A.n.  llfitt.  Thfl  &dier  of  Jmiiiim  llntsM 
mi  MickHl  Taetm.  Hit  modiei^  num  waa 
EndoM  {CUL  v.  611).  H«  wu  hinuelf  named 
•fter  kia  pntcmal  gnmdfether,  a  nativa  of  87011- 
tiinn,  a  man  of  aona  w«alth,  who,  thongh  not  a 
leaned  man,  thawed  grait  mpect  for  icbolan 
615).  Hit  matamat  grandmothar  wat  of  • 
Buqua  or  Iberian  bnUjr.  Tho  Milier  part  of  hia 
Hfe  M  apent  with  hia  brother  laaac  at  hmie,  where 
thfjr  received  vanotta  wholeaome  jmceptt  from  their 
Sitber,  urging  thtm  to  prefer  learning  to  richet, 
power,  or  precedence.  (Otil,ni,  157,  iv.  566, &c) 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  waa  placed  under  the  in- 
atmetion  of  tutora,  who  not  only  carried  hiin 
through  tba  uaua]  routine  of  ttndr,  but  taught  him 
Hehnw  and  Sjriac  (comp.  CM.  vi  28'.!).  His 
writings  bear  evident  tracei  of  the  extent  of  hit 
acquirement*  in  literature,  tcience,  atid  philotophr, 
and  not  Wit  of  the  inordinate  lelf-coDceit  with 
which  they  liad  filled  him.  He  boatu  of  having 
the  beat  memory  of  any  liring  man.  (CiU/.  i,  2/5, 
545.)  He  itTlM  hiniaelf  a  aeeond  Cato  or  Pala^ 
nwdea  (iii.  190} ;  and  my*  that  he  knowa  whole 
boolce  off  by  heart  (x.  681,  Gomp.Ti.  407.  475, 
viii.  183,  ix.  753,  z.  340,  S64,  xii.  13,  1 18,  koI 
Ira  ttUa  trtpa  i94hM  Tit  itavMina'^  tl  ^vh 
MT^Aivt  oK^fMr  Afyeir  npis^ti).  Another  anb- 
ject  on  which  he  glorifiaa  himteif  it  the  ra{ndity 
with  which  he  could  write,  comparing  it  to  the 
■peed  of  lightning  (xii.  119,  Ttii.  369,  526,  km 
vi%t  fh  ^^wro¥  T^r  TCifTCm  Siwofoi).  He  talki 
of  T^tr^iK&r  iptiiKUf  at  modela  of  invettigadon, 
if  olffvtp  ii  iKiiBtM  in  xiovt  iiwrp^x**  ('U*  75, 
136).  ll  {•  not  muck  to  he  wondned  >t  that 
oth«n  had  not  ao  exalted  an  opinion  of  him  at  be 
had  of  himieir  (xtl  97).  The  neglect  of  hit  fellow- 
cnantrymen  even  ezcitet  in  him  the  Tear  that  Con- 
ttaittinople  would  be  given  up  to  ihe  barbariant, 
imd  became  itself  barbarotu  (xii.  99S,  &c.).  He 
L-ompbunt  with  bittemew  that  the  princes  and  grrat 
■nen  af  Ua  age  did  not  appreciale  hit  merits,  but 
lefk  him  to  get  a  liTdihood  by  tnuiscribing  and 
idling  hit  writinga,  of  which  they  neverthelest 
ezpecied  copies  to  be  sent  them  gratia  (r.  941, 
compt.  ix.  369).  He  tpeakt  of  Irene  Augusta  as 
the  only  person  of  high  ttatiou  from  whom  he  had 
nceiTed  any  thing  (xi.  48),  and  even  in  thii  in- 
alanea  he  comylaina  that  the  aoma  promised  him 
fer  hia  Homonc  AU^orias  wm  kept  hack  by 
those  who  thould  kan  paid  faim  (ix.  382,  A'c). 
Funher  biognphical  particttlars  have  aoi  come 
down  to  us. 

A  hirge  part  of  the  Tolominona  writings  of 
Taetiee  is  still  extant  The  following  have  been 
published.  1.  'lAuucd.  This  contiiu  properly  of 
three  poems,  collected  in  one  under  the  titles  Tit 
vpi  'Oit,4)f)0v,  ret  'Oyi^pov,  xol  "rk  fitff  'Ofiifpov. 
The  firit  contains  the  whole  Iliac  cyclus,  from  ihu 
birth  of  Pnrit  to  the  tenth  year  of  the  siege,  when 
the  Iliad  begins.  The  second  consittt  of  an  obridg- 
ment  of  the  Iliad.  The  third,  like  the  work  of 
Quintus  Smymaeus,  it  devoted  to  the  occturencci 
which  took  plao'  between  the  death  of  Hector  and 
the  return  of  the  Greeks.  The  whole  amounts  to 
1676  lines,  and  is  written  in  hexameter  metre.  It 
is  a  nxy  dull  compontion,  all  the  merits  that  are 
to  be  found  in  whid  ahould  be  aaeribed  to  Uia 
eaiSer  poett  from  whom  Taetaet  derived  his  mate- 
riali.  Our  knowledge  of  thit  compoution  is  of 
vanpaatively  recent  datfc  A  fiigment  of  one  hun> 
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dred  and  forty-eight  lines,  fron  the  ABtcbmoio, 
was  poUished  by  F.  MeieUnnder  the  tide  /Ahch 
turmen  Poitat  Onmi         momm  ^^aorwaw.  A 
fhigment  of  twenty  lines  from  the  Poathenieriis 
waa  publiifaed  by  Dodwell  in  fait  DiMteriatiamat  ee 
veteHbat  Oraeeit  tt  AoMoatt  CV'***  P- 
1770  O.  B.  Ton  Schirach  publtsbed  from  ■  mana- 
script  fbnneriy  at  Augtburg.  now  at  Munidi,  t:  • 
whole  of  the  Antabenieiica,  with  the  exeepdoB  «f 
abotit  one  hundred  aod  aeTenty  liitea,  ■  portioc  of 
the  Homerica,  and  tke  fraginent  of  the  Posth.<- 
meriea  which  had  been  pubtithed  by  Dodvrll 
The  misung  portion  of  tho  Antehomecica,  teg^iirr 
with  the  whole  of  the  Posthomerica,  was  fouod  m 
a  manuscript  at  Vimna  by  T.  C.  Tychaen,  » it 
aoit  acopT  of  it  to  F.  Jaeob^    A  copy  ofa  mans- 
teript  of  tne  Homerica  waa  obtained  mm  £iigU£j. 
and  a  complete  edidon  of  the  three  poena  wu 
publiihed  by  Jacobs  in  179S,  with  a  canuncnBTT. 
A  more  correct  edition  it  that  of  Iramanu^  Bdikef 
(Berlin,  1816).    3.  Another  extenaive  work  of 
Tsetses  is  that  known  by  the  name  of  CU&adrt, 
eonaisting  in  iu  present  fiwrn  of  I3;6fil  line*  Tie 
name  <^iade$  wat  given  to  it  by  the  firaC  ediiv. 
Nic  GeriMliut,  who  divided  it,  without  refezeu 
to  the  contents,  into  thirteen  divitiona  of  IVW 
lines,  the  last  being  incomplete.    Taetsea  himself 
called  it  ^tXet  laropac^,  and  divided  it  into  thrte 
rlinucts,  as  he  termed  them ;  the  firat  of  which 
contains  one  hundred  and  forty-one  narratioaa,  asd 
endt  at  dnl.  iv,  I,  466.    Hereupon  MIowa  au 
epistle  to  one  Joannet  Lachanet,  in  which  the 
contenta  of  the  first  table  are  repented  and  accani- 
panied  with  moral  obterratioiit.     The  aeeond 
nrof  extends  from  OuL  it.  1.  781  to  CUL  t.  19-2, 
and  contains  twenty-three  nanradves.   The  third 
contains  four  hundred  and  ninety-eiz  atoties.  h 
consisu  of  six  hundred  and  «zty  diqtters  w  din- 
sinni,  s^arated  into  three  masses.    Its  subject- 
matfif  ji  of  the  most  miiorihuieous  kind,  but  em- 
braces chiefly  mythological  and  hiatariod  aoun- 
tives,  arranged  undtr  acpaaie  titles,  and  witboat 
any  further  CMinection.   The  following  are  a  few 
of  them,  as  they  occur :  Cme^us,  Midna,  Gy^ 
Codrua,  Alemaeon,  the  tons  of  Boreas,  Euphoriwii, 
Narcissus,  Nirens,  Hyacinihut,  Orpheus,  Amph'tco, 
the  Sirens,  Martyas,  Terpander,  Arion,  the  golden 
lamb  of  Alreus,  the  bull  of  Minos,  the  dog  <if 
Cephalui,  Megaelea,   Cinon,  Ariati^tiia,  the 
victories  of  Simonidet,  Steuehoma,  Tyrtaena,  Hau- 
nibal,  Bucephalus,  the  clothes  of  the  Sybarite  An- 
tisthenes,  Xerxes,  Cleopatra,  the  Pharos  at  Alex- 
andria, Tnjanus  and  his  bridge  over  the  Danube, 
Archimedes,  Hercules,  &c 

It  is  an  uncritical  gouiping  book,  written  in  had 
Greek  in  that  abomiiuble  make-believe  of  a  laetre. 
called  polilical  tww  (lut^tv/Upoi  erfyot,  Ckil.  ix. 
'383),  of  which  the  following  is  a  sample :  — 

iv  OT^ut  T«  Kdl  trr6fMTot  olht*s  IroffUM  Aryw, 
oiiSi  yofi  fxtriffMyirrtpof  rou  T^ifr^ov  &ti>T  AAAor 
&)^pa  T»y  -rpir  t«  xai  tSv  vvv  i^i^v*w  iv 

{ChiL  L  275.) 

It  it  followed  by  an  appendix,  in  iambics,  and  »ime 
prose  epistles.  It  contains,  however,  a  great  dral 
of  curious  and  valuaUe  information,  thmigh.  as 
Heyne  haa  ahown,  the  bulk  of  it  waa  ohiained  ^ 
Ticina  at  accond  hand.  Fabridus  {BiU.  Gwc 
xk  p.  343,  Sob.)  haa  a  list  of  above  400  writrrt 
quoted  by  Tsetxea  is  this  work.   The  author  vf- 
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pciin  to  hm  coDlMB^Kted  a  nrm  of  Midi  pio- 
ditctions,  of  wbkh  this  iru  oaly  the'AAfs.  Va- 
riotu  AppnidioM  or  Kliidui  to  it,  and  a  eollection  of 
i  07  prow  epiiUw  an  j«t  unpubliihad.  Th«  first 
(Mlition  of  thii  work  wm  pnbUahed  by  Gerbeliua  in 
1546.  Th«  beat  edition  » that  of  Kietding  (Lip*. 
18'2fi),  thoa^  maeh  atill  reqnirea  comctioii  aiid 
snpploiMiitanDn  (fee  Scmve,  lUUr  liem  poUucfen 
Ken  d*r  MittefyrMmt,  1828,  and  in  the  KriL 
BiUiolk  1827,  S.  p.  241,  &€.;  cemp.  DUbner,  in 
the  Rkem.  Mm.  iv.  1).  Soma  insignificant  echolia 
OD  the  Chiliade*  by  TiMim  are  publiihed  in  Cra- 
mer^ Aneedola.  Onm.  (iii.  850,  &c).  3.  An 
iambic  poem  on  the  education  of  children  it  printed 
in  the  edition!  of  the  Chiliudea.  4.  A  seriea  of 
mythicd  and  epic  narratiiea,  in  777  political  linet, 
entitled  dcoYoiia,  wa>  diccorered  by  Immanuel  Bek- 
ker,  and  published  in  the  AiAauUm^m  der  Preia- 
mmtAm  Akademie,  1840.  5.  A  rersified  treatise 
Tcpl  fiirptu',  and  anothor  T*pi  $ia^opas  vaairmy 
(Cramer,  A»wi.  Ortm.  iv.  302,  &c. ;  Welcker, 
hheim.  Afut.  iv.  393,  &c ;  Meineke,  Qm.  Gr.  iL 
p.  1-245—1254,  T.  p.  3).  6.  An  equally  worthless 
poem  or  collection  of  verses,  xtpl  Tla>SapUMr 
Itirpmp  (Cramer,  Anaei.  Paria.  i.  59—162).  7. 
SoiM  TCinfiad  Mholin  on  Ueimofotea  (Cnmer^ 
Atued.  0mm.  It.  p.  1—148).  8.  Lines  jhr^ 
Twy  aMimrdxTMV  (Bekker,  Anted,  vol.  iii.  p. 
1088—1090).  9.  An  ^rrvra  on  the  Iliad  of 
Homer ;  published  by  G.  Heraiann,  together  with 
the  work  of  Draco  of  Sttmtonicea,  on  netrei  (Leip- 
sig,  1812).  10.  Sehdia  on  Hodod,  printed  in  the 
editions  of  Heriod  by  TkiBomlli  (Voike,  K37X 
and  Heinsins  (Leydon,  160S). 

Of  the  anpublished  works  of  Joannes  Tie  lies, 
the  moat  conaideiable  is:  I.  The  Homeric  Alle- 
gories [^69tns  Tov  'O/t^pou  iJiJiatyopifittm,  or 
fiwrAppaats  'OiJipm\  consisting  of  some  6000  po- 
litical lines.  Tsetses  mentions  thu  work  in  the 
Chiliadet  (t.  7.  776,  iz.  262,  ftc).  Besides  this 
there  are,  2.  Ekbolis  on  the  Halieutica  of  Oppian. 
3.  EapotiHo  ItagogUy  snt  IMtn  da  F.  FoeHnu  Par- 
P^yrii,  in  polttioil  reises.  4.  An  epitome  of  the 
rhetoric  of  Henuogenes,  in  political  verses.  5.  Ao- 
yufftAy  tflfhof  (comp.  <AU.  xi.  361).  6.  A  col- 
lection  of  107  letters  (see  abore).  7.  A  tnatiae  on 
the  Canon  of  Ptolemy.  8.  Varions  short  pieces, 
epignms,  Ae.  For  an  account  of  the  mannscripta 
in  which  these  are  found  the  mtder  is  referred  to 
Fabridus,  Bibt.  Or.  vol  xi.  p.  215,  Ac,  comp.  i. 
40S,  *c  tL  352.  (SchNi,  GuhImAU  der  GrieA. 
TJUmdmr,  toL  iiL  {k  84,  fte. ;  Bemhardy,  Grm- 
drmdereriadtiiiem  ZAfcrater.  t<^  iL  p.  1070.) 

2.  Isaac  ('lirRdKiot  TCn-^ift),  brother  of  tlie 
preceding,  is  named  in  the  mannscripta  as  the 
author  of  the  commentary  on  the  Cassandn  of  Lt- 
cophton.  It  appears  however  firom  passages  in  tiis 
works,  that  Joannes  Tsetses  claimed  it  as  his  pro- 
duction {CA3.  ix.  hist  298  ;  comp.  SehoL  ad  Lf- 
rapAr.  83).  The  same  claim  is  mnde  in  a  letter  of 
Joannes  Tsetses  to'  the  Protonotarios  BasiHns 
Achridenus,  printed  in  Fabricius.  voL  iii.  p.  753, 
and  in  KUster's  Suidas,  s.  e.  Atw^^i'.  In  OiL 
riii.  hisb  304,  Joannes  says  that  some  other  gram- 
marian attempted  to  set  np  a  claim  to  be  the  author 
nf  the  commentary,  but  was  qwedily  delectod. 
The  last  editor,  J.  C  Miiller,  is  of  (^nion  that 
Imbc  Tsetses  first  published  a  commentary  on  Ly- 
cophron,  and  that  Joannes  Tntses  subsequently 
piiUiihed  an  enlarged  and  improved  edition  of  it 
Of  this  be  finds  tmcas  in  the  manDMripia,  some  of 
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which  SODtua  apparently  the  oUer  editim  of  ItaNc, 
others  the  improved  edition  of  Joannes,  the  ad- 
ditions exhibiting  not  only  the  lesmin^  but  the 
arrogant  self-complacency  of  Joannes,  The  latter 
moreover  does  tell  as  that  bis  brother  Isaac  wrote 
a  commentary  on  Lycophron  (SchoL  ad  Hmod. 
Pndeg.  Kol  rtf  i/tf  N  oSsA^  Amr^ipw  Alov 
icdAAicrra  iml  <pi\oTiniraera  inpl  roirroti  iy  vp  toS 
AuttS^pavos  i^yryiiafi ;  comp.  duL  viu.  486).  The 
commentary  is  printed  in  several  of  the  editions  of 
Lycophron,  as  in  that  printed  at  Basel,  1546  ;  in 
those  of  Canter  (Basel,  1566),  Stephanns(1601), 
Potter  (Oxon.  1697),  Owen  (Oxon.  1702),  Se- 
bastiani  (Rome,  1803).  The  best  edition  of  the 
oommentary,  witiiont  the  text  of  Lycophron,  ia 
that  by  MUUer  (Leipsig,  181 1).      [C.  P.  M-l 


U.  V. 

VABALATHUS.  Vopiscus,  in  hit  life  »t  An- 
relian  (c.  38),  aaserto  that  Zenobia  assumed  the 
purple  as  regent  for  her  son  Balbatut  (al.  leg. 
£alalaitu)t  and  not  in  the  name  of  Herennianns 
and  Timolaas,  which  is  the  statement  of  Trebcllius 
PoUio  (TVs^.  7>nw«.  xxiz.).  It  is  certain  tiiat 
we  find  DO  tnee  of  dthw  HmnniamiB  or  Tnnolant 
on  medals,  while  a  few  are  extant,  both  Greek 
and  Roman,  which  exhibit  imp.  c.  vabalathus 
Alio,  or  Arr.OTABAAAAOOC.CEB.  vrith  the 
effigy  and  titles  of  Aureliaa  on  the  reverse.  But 
several  of  these  bear  words  or  characters,  m  addt- 
tioo  to  thoaa  given  abave^  vbidi  havs  proved  a 
tooree  of  mveh  embarrassment  Thus,  on  one  we 
find  VABALATHUS.  vcRiMDii.,  abbreviationi  to 
which  no  archaeologitt  has  been  able  to  supply  a 
satisfectory  interpretation  ;  cm  others, 

ATT.CPniAC.OTABAAAAeOC.AeHNOT.  or, 
A.CPIAC.OTABAAAAeOCJ^eHNT.  or, 
ATr.K.OTABAAAAeOC.AeHNO.CEB, 
in  which  ABHNOT,  Ac,  ia  supposed  to  stand  tor 
'AhtroSwpov  tiUs,  while  Snieu  or  Sriai  may  be  a 
sort  rf  praenomen.  Finally,  there  is  a  an  coin 
displaying  on  the  obverse  two  laurelled  heads,  cue 
of  a  bearded  inan,theotherof  asmooth-&ced  bov, 
with  the  legend  AYPHAIANOCAeHNOAIVOC. 
It  would  be  tedious  and  nnprofitable  to  enumerate 
the  various  theories  propoeed  to  solve  the  problema 
tuggcsted  by  these  piecesi  The  only  conclusion  we 
can  safely  form  is,  that  Srvia$,  Fabalaikut,  and 
Atiawdona  were  raincea  of  Palmyia,  connected 
with  Odenathu*  and  Zenotria,  bat  in  what  rdation 
they  stood  to  than  and  to  eaeh  other,  has  never 
been  determined.  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OF  VABALATHUR, 

VACCA,  FLAMI'NIUS,  a  Roman  seolptor. 
of  whom  all  that  ii  known  u  contained  in  the 
following  inseriptun :  n.  a  k .  rtAHiNio  viccab 

SCOLPTORI  ROMANO  QUI  IN  OPaRIBUS  QDAK 
PBciT  NUNQUAM  BiBi  HATisrxciT.  (Montfaucon, 
Dior.  IlaL  pi  105  ;  Welcker,  Rkam.  Mm*.  1848, 
ToL  VL  pi  388.)  [P.  S.] 
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VACCU8,  U.  VITRUTIUS,  a  ehi«n  of 
Fnndi,  wai  tit  leader  of  tlie  lerott  of  tke  Fimdani 
and  Nvennitee  agiinit  Rome  in  b.c.  880.  He 
wu  a  man  of  conndenble  mutation  both  in  hm 
own  state  and  alao  at  Rom«,  wnere  he  had  a  hoose 
OQ  the  Palatine.  The  connil  L.  Plantina  Vouto 
waa  Mnt  to  quell  the  KTolt,  which  he  efleeted 
without  difficalt;.  On  the  capture  of  PriTetnum, 
Vacciu  fell  into  the  coniul'i  handa,  and  waa  pat  to 
death  aft«r  hfs  trininph.  Hii  property  waa  eon- 
fiacated  to  the  itate,  hia  hona«  on  the  Pdatine  de- 
atroyed,  and  the  lite  on  which  it  itood  waa  erer 
after  called  the  Vaed  Praia.  (Lit.  viii.  19,  20 ; 
Cic  pro  Don.  88.) 

VACUfNA,  a  Sabine  dirinitjr  identical  witb 
Victoria.  She  had  an  aneieBt  aandnaiy  near 
Horaee'a  Tilla  »t  Tibitr,  and  another  at  Rone. 
The  Ronuuu  howerer  derired  the  name  ftaa  Va- 
emut,  and  aaid  that  ehe  waa  a  divinity  to  whom 
the  conntnr  pewie  ofiered  aacrificea  when  the  la- 
boua  «f  the  Add  wm  over,  that  ia,  wlien  they 
were  at  Maun,  eaeanl  (SclioL  ad  Horai.  Bpul. 
I.  ia  49  ;  Ov.  Fait  vi.  807  ;  Plin.  H.  M  iil  17.) 
From  the  Scholiaat  on  Horace,  we  alao  learn  that 
aome  identified  her  with  Diana,  Cerea,  Venus,  or 
Minem.  [L.  8.] 

VALA,  NUMCyNIUS.  1.  C.  NPMOwioa 
Vala,  known  only  from  coina,  from  which  H  ajH 
peara  that  he  had  obtuned  TMiown  by  atonning  a 
vallim,  and  had  hence  obtained  the  aomanie  of 
Vala,  which,  according  to  the  naoal  custom,  be- 
came hereditaiT  in  hia  family.  The  coma  were 
•track  by  one  of  lua  deaBendanta  in  flommenofation 
of  the  exploit.  The  one  annexed  baa  on  the  ob- 
verae  the  head  of  Mnmoniu^  with  c.  nvkonivb 
and  on  the  rererae  a  man  atonning  the 
Tallnm  of  a  camjt,  which  ia  defended  fay  two  others, 
with  Vaala.  Fools  is  an  ancient  form  of  Vtda, 
jnat  as  on  the  coina  of  SnIU  we  find  Feiii*  iiiatead 
of  ^WAft    (Eckhel.  vol.  t.  p.  248.) 


com  OF  c  NUMomus  tala. 

2.  NuMONii's  Vala,  to  whom  Honos  addreMCi 
one  of  liisEpiatles  (i.  15),appeBratoliaTehad  ealatea 

in  the  neighbourhood  of  Velia  and  Salemum,  aince 
the  poet  niakea  inquiries  of  Vala  about  the  dimate 
of  thoae  places,  aa  he  intended  to  paaa  the  winter 
in '  one  of  them.  Aa  thia  poem  waa  probably 
wtitten  about  it.  c.  22,  the  firiend  of  Hoiace  waa 
moat  likdj  the  father  of  No.  3,  if  not  the  aame 
peiBon. 

3.  NuHimius  Vaf.a,  legnte  of  Quintiliaa  Varua 
in  A.  D.  9,  left  the  infpntiT  when  thej  were  at- 
tacked by  the  enemy  in  Uie  &tal  battle  of  that 
year,  and  fled  with  the  caviilTy  to  the  Rhine,  but 
waa  oTertakan  in  his  flight  and  slain.  (Veil  Pat 
iL  119.) 

VALENS,  one  of  the  thirty  ^imta  envmentad 
by  Trebelliua  Pollio  [ace  Aijreoll's],  waa  nomi- 
nated [mconsul  of  Achaia  by  Oallienna  in  omae- 
quence  of  his  h%h  character  aa  a  aoldier,  and  a 
■****""—   The  uanrper  Macrianaa  [Macrunui] 


fearing  him  aa  a  riv^  and  Imtiiig  him  a  frifA 
foe,  de^iatched  mi  emiaaary  [Piso,  NOb  S3},t»  pm 
himtodeath.  Vale  pa,  upon  receiTing  isiliU^iMA  rf 
thk  deaign,  concnTcd  tut  tie  might  beat  sToid  the 
threatened  danger  by  aaaoning  tke  pnjfe.  Ac- 
cordingly be  waa  pradumed  empenr,  ud  waa 
aooa  after  aardcred  \j  hia  aaldirw  (TieWL 
Poll.  TVw.  7>naM.  ztiIl)  (W.  B.) 

VALENS,  the  natenal  nandaBde  or  mdc  of 
the  preceding,  rebelled  in  Ilmia  during  tlw  rei^ 
of  Oallienna,  and  perishad  an*r  IiaTing  haU  my 
for  a  few  di^.  He  also,  aa  wdl  as  hia  nepbaw,  is 
fmaaed  ii^  the  list  <tf  tliB  thirhr  ^rtaiiU  bj  PoBin. 
(TMmIL  PoU.3V^7Vm.xul)  [W.B.) 

VALENS,  enpow  of  the  Bait  A.  n.  S64~478, 
the  bntber  of  Talaotodan  [VALnrmnAKos  L), 
waa  botn  aboBt  A.  v.  828>  The  naane  of  hia  wife 
waa  Allna  Domimca,  by  iritom  ha  bad  a  son  nd 
two  danghtefi.  Under  Julian  he  wma  atse  of  the 
DoowtticL  He  waa  made  aaaparsr  of  tba  Eaat  br 
hiateothern  the  S8th  af  Minh  a.  d.  aM^aaa 
told  in  the  actide  VALBNTmuiiUB. 

Valena  had  in  hia  aerrice  the  Prefect  Sallaatim, 
and  the  geoeiala  Lupidnna,  Vietar,  and  Arintliaea. 
By  a  cmatitDtum  (tf  the  16th  of  Decanaber  «f  thk 
year,  he  fwfaada  the  pracdce  of  giving  praamts  tt 
these  wlio  carried  to  the  provniMa  inqionant  bpwi, 
aneh  aa  the  aeeaanon  an  eapmr  or  faia  aaaawf- 
tton  of  the  oonaalahip :  be  alwwad  tbe  carriaia 
sach  news  to  ncein  the  presents  which  petaaRi  cf 
property  or  eonditioD  mignt  choose  to  give,  bat  aot 
to  exact  anythingfron  nwae  iritowere  not  in  mit 
Gircamataicaa.  TbeOothsamapekenvfaebaT^ 
made  th«r  appearance  in  Thiaee  in  tUa  year,  bat 
they  were  indnced  to  retire,  probably  bj  mtmej. 
Valena  left  Conatantinqile  in  the  spring  of  a.  d. 
365,  for  Aaia  Mimv,  and  he  waa  at  f  araaiia  a 
Ca]»iadocia  in  the  month  of  July,  when  the  grai 
eaitnqnake  happened,  which  ahoiA  all  tbe  Goaatiy 
roudtheMeditenanean.  The  revolt  ef  Pncopioa 
for  a  time  mdered  the  throne  of  Valena  naecaMi 
Proeo^na  assumed  the  imparial  title  at  Csaaiaii- 
tioople,  on  the  28th  of  Septenbs,  a.  d.  365,  and 
Valena  received  the  intelUgaice  aa  be  was  going  to 
leave  Caeaarea.  [Procopidb].  After  the 
of  Procopiaa,  a.  o.  366,  Valeos  treated  tbe  fiattiaaBii 
of  die  lebal  with  gnat  doBsanCT  acDaeding  to 
Themiatiaa  but  Awiiaaaa  and  Zaaimoa  nay  that 
he  pnniahed  many  innocent  persona.  The  feet 
aome  persons  being  pnnidied  ia  eertain :  the  natore 
and  degree  of  their  partidpation  in  tbe  revolt  mat- 
be  doabtfuL  The  emperor  had  sworn  to  dnnoliah 
the  waUs  of  Chalcc^n  for  the  ahare  which  it  had 
taken  in  the  inaurrection,  but  at  the  prayer  itf  the 
people  of  Niowa,  Nicomedia.  and  Conatantino^, 
he  satisfied  hia  superstition  by  pulling  down  soew 
small  portion  of  the  walla  and  rebuilding  it.  Pro- 
bably about  thia  time  he  did  Conatantinople  the 
service  of  impsoving  tbe  supply  of  water  1^  building 
an  aqneducL 

The  year  a.  n.  367  is  meittoiaUe  in  the  re^ 
of  Valena  for  an  extiaerdinary  event,  tbe  dimiae- 
tioa  of  the  taxes  by  one  fourth,  a  measure  which 
nu«ly  h^ipena  in  the  history  of  a  nation,  the 
general  rale  Wng  prmrcaaive  taxation  till  peo|de 
can  pay  no  moie.  The  duninntion  waa  the  leas 
npected  as  a  war  witii  the  Ootha  waa  insnaient 
These  batbariaaa  had  for  some  time  hang  on  the 
northmi  frontier,  and  occasionally  iHllaged  the 
Roman  lands.  Three  thouaand  Ootha,  who  Imd 
been  aent  1^  Atbonaric  to  wd  ProeopiBS  w« 
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eonpelled  to  Rurender  after  the  death  of  the  rebel, 
and  woe  distributed  in  the  towns  along  the 
Danabe  wd  kept  nnder  surreiUance.  The  Gothic 
king,  Ennenric,  dmanded  theee  Ootbs  bade,  bat 
Valens  refhted  them,  and  molved  on  war,  as  h* 
had  nothing  elM  to  do. 

Before  iuid«taking  the  war,  for  which  he  made 
great  prepaiation,  Vuens  neoned  rit«  of  bw- 
tmn  aam  Esdoxn^  tha  diisf  of  the  Ariana  who 
XVHJ  then  stated  U  the  duur  of  Ccaatantinople. 
Thus,  says  Tillraioat,  **  he  b^an  by  an  act  which 
involred  him  in  a  thonsand  mishapt,  and  finally 
precipitated  his  body  and  hia  soul  to  death."  The 
emperor  posted  hia  troops  on  the  Danube,  and  fixed 
his  camp  at  Harcianopolis,  the  ofMl  of  Lower 
Maeaia.  He  was  abhr  assiatad  bj  Auzmin^  who 
was  made  l*iaeiectiu  Piaetorto  in  plaea  SbUiib- 
tius,  who  was  telieTed  of  hia  office  on  account  of 
his  ago,  Valens  crossed  the  Danube,  and  finding 
no  reaistanee,  lavased  the  country  of  the  enemy. 
He  was  agMn  at  Maicianopolia  in  January  a.  d. 
368,  where  he  appean  to  have  paaaed  the  winter. 
An  incnraion  of  the  laanriana,  who  extended  their 
ravages  to  Cilicin  and  Pamphylia,  and  cut  to  pieces 
Musonius,  the  Vicarius  of  Aiin,  and  his  troops,  may 
perhaps  be  referred  to  this  jcar. 

The  military  events  of  the  year  a.  d.  368  were 
nnimpratant.  Valens  was  nnaUe  to  enti  the 
Danube,  and  he  passed  the  winter  ■gpin  at  Mar- 
cinnopolia.  On  the  10th  of  October,  the  aty  of 
Nicaea  was  destroyed  by  an  earthquake.  On  the 
3d  of  May,  a.  d.  369,  Valens  left  Marcianopolia 
for  Novioduiinm,  where  he  crossed  the  Danube  and 
entered  the  oountiy  of  the  Goths.  The  Qotba 
sustained  eopsiderule  loss  ;  and  Valens  also  de- 
feated Atbanaric,  who  oi^oeed  him  with  a  nnme- 
rona  amy.  He  returned  to  MarcianopoL'a,  intending 
to  pass  anodier  winter  there,  but  the  Goths  aued 
for  peace,  which  was  giaoted  on  the  condition  that 
they  should  not  cross  the  Danube,  and  should  only 
be  allowed  to  ttade  at  two  towns  m  the  river.  The 
treaty  between  Vnlens  and  Atbanaric  was  concluded 
on  veuels  in  the  Danube,  fbr  Atbanaric  refiiaed  to 
set  his  foot  on  the  Roman  territory.  At  the  end 
of  this  year,  Valens  was  at  ConstanUnople. 

The  year  a,  d.  370  is  memorsble  for  the  cruel 
punishment  of  eighty  eccleiiaatics.  The  Arians 
were  persecuted  by  the  Catholics  at  Coostantiixvle, 
and  the  Catholics  sent  a  deputation  of  ewh^  ecde- 
Hiftstics  to  Valens,  who  was  then  at  Nicmnedia, 
It  is  laid  that  Valens  ordered  them  to  be  put  to 
death,  and  that  his  order  was  executed  by  Modestua, 
I'laeflKtus  Piaetorio,  by  placing  them  in  a  vessel 
on  the  sou,  and  Betting  fire  to  it  ^'Thiainbumanitf," 
observes  TiDemont,  "  was  punished  by  a  bmme 
which  desolated  Phiygia  and  the  neighbouring 
conntiT;'*  but  the  pious  hiatorian  does  not  ex|diun 
how  the  snfihrings  of  the  innocent  are  to  be  con- 
rideied  as  a  punishment  on  the  guilty. 

Valens  ^ent  the  early  part  of  *.  d.  371  at  Con- 
Btutini^  iriienee  he  moved  to  Caesarea  ia  Cap- 
padoda,  where  he  probably  wptait  the  winter. 
About  this  time  he  lost  his  only  ion.  When  the 
youth  vaa  taken  ill,  the  enqieror  who  had  enter- 
tained a  design  of  banishing  Basil  ins,  bishop  of 
Caeiarea,  applied  to  him  for  his  help,  and  the 
bishop  promised  that  the  boy  should  recover,  if  the 
emperor  would  allow  him  to  be  baptized  by  Catholic 
pints:  "but  Valens  caused  him  to  be  baptized 
by  Atians,  and  the  child  immediately  died.**  It 
was  shout  this  time  also  that  Valens  divided  Cap- 
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padocia  into  two  provinces,  and  mado  Tyaua  the 
capital  of  the  second. 

In  A.  D.  372  Modestua,  the  Fraefect,  and  Arin- 
thaens  were  consols.  AHnthaeus,  who  was  a  man 
of  extnoidinary  stature,  and  of  perfect  fom,  of 
great  eoiuage  and  superior  military  skill,  had  been 
empWed  both  by  Julian  and  Jovian,  and  he  had 
served  Valens  well  in  the  war  against  Procooius. 
On  the  13th  of  April,  Valens  was  at  AntMch  in 
Syria,  whither  he  had  gone  to  conduct  the  war 
agunat  Suv  king  of  P^ria.  Sapor  had  made  a 
trea^  with  Jovian,  in  which  it  seema  that  Ar- 
menia was  CMnprehended.  However  this  roex  be, 
Sofot  had  set  his  mind  m  getting  possession  of 
Armenia,  and  about  a.  d.  369,  having  prevailed  on 
Arsacea,  the  Annenisn  king^  to  come  to  an  enters 
laimnent,  he  made  him  iraoner,  put  ont  his 
eyes,  and  finally  ordered  him  to  be  executed.  He 
gave  the  government  of  Armfnia  to  Cylax  and 
Artabanus,  two  natives,  and  creatures  of  his. 
Olympiaa,  the  wife  of  Araaces,  escaped  with  her 
son  Fara  and  hertreasures  to  a  stnmg  place,  which 
Cylax  and  Artahanua  with  aome  Persian  troops 
miule  an  onsnccessfiit  attempt  to  take :  it  is  said 
that  Cylax  and  Artabanna  were  treacherous  to  their 
Persian  allies. 

Pan  implored  the  assistance  of  Valai%  who 
si^iorted  nita  'at  New  Caesarea  in  Pontna,  in 
a  manna-  suitable  to  his  rank,  and  he  sent  Caum 
Terentins  to  pat  him  in  posteesion  of  Armenia, 
but  without  oonferrii^  on  him  the  insignia  of 
royaltj',  which,  it  was  supposed,  might  be  taken 
as  an  infraction  of  the  treaty  with  the  Persians. 
On  hearing  of  this  Sapor  sent  troops  into  Armenia, 
who  drove  Para  into  the  monn tains.  Suw,  not 
being  able  to  seixe  Part,  made  a  show  of  reooa- 
ciliation  and  Para  of  submission,  one  of  the  tokens 
of  which  wns  the  heads  of  Cylax  and  Artabanus, 
for  which  Suor  had  asked,  on  the  ground  that 
they  were  rather  the  masters  than  the  servants  of 
Para.  Valens  upon  this  sent  Arinthoeus  into  Ar- 
menia, who  checked  the  approach  of  the  Persian 
troops.  Sapor  complained,  but  Valens  paid  no  at- 
teoUott  to  his  complaints.  The  Persian  king 
threatened  an  attack,  but  nothing  was  done  tliis 
year,  though  Valens  appears  to  baTe  advanced  into 
Meac^tamia. 

In  the  Mlowing  year  a.  d.  373,  the  Roman  and 
the  Persian  armies  met ;  the  Romans,  commanded 
h^  Comes  Tnjanus  and  Vadomanis,  formerly  s 
kuig  of  the  AUemannl  (Amm,  Marc  xxix.  1.) 
Mesopotamia  was  apparently  the  sent  of  the  n-or. 
S^Mir  was  defisatcd,  wid  retired  to  Ctesiphun  after 
a  tmee  «u  agreed  oil  Valens  qient  tiie  winte/ 
at  AnUo^ 

During  this  winter  there  was  a  conspiracy  to  os- 
saasinate  Valens,  to  which  some  persons,  said  to  be 
pagans,  were  encouraged  by  believing  that  some 
person  whose  nnmc  began  with  Theod,  was  des- 
tined to  succeed  Valens.  This  was  learned  by  the 
^l^ication  of  certain  magical  arts,  and  the  person 
pointed  out  as  the  successor  of  the  emperor  wu 
Tbeodoms,  one  of  the  notarii  or  secretaries  of  the 
emperor.  This  afiair  ia  told  at  length  by  Am- 
mianus  (xxix.  I).  Theodoius  and  many  other 
persons  were  put  to  death,  apme  innocent  and 
othcn  guilty,  for  the  existence  of  a  plot  appears 
probable  enough.  Sosomen  says  that  all  persons 
of  rank  who  bore  a  name  beginning  with  Theod 
were  put  to  death,  which  is  not  credible.  He 
also  assigns  this  as  the  cause  of  the  death  ot 
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TheodMiolai  or  TheodMiui,  a  gruidee  of  Spain, 
■nd  it  Menu  that  he  miut  mean  Theodoiitu,  the 
frtW  of  the  «mpenr  Theodoiina,  who  was  eze- 
cated  at  Oaitli^t^  a.  s.  876.  Howarer,  many 
penou  wefe  ezocnted  who  had  dealt  in  ma^ ; 
Mazimu,  ouc«  the  teacher  of  the  emperor  Jnlian, 
Blmonides,  Hflariiu  and  otlieti.  Booka  of  nuuic 
wen  diligently  aonght  after,  and  all  that  could  be 
fimnd  weifl  burnt.  Chrjreoitoni,  then  a  proung  roan, 
who  bj  chaiice  fbsnd  a  book  of  magic,  expected 
and  feared  to  ahare  the  &te  of  thoae  who  had  dealt 
in  this  widted  art 

The  Muna  year  in  which  Gabinius  in  the  Wett 
fell  a  vjctim  to  Roman  treachery  (a.  u.  374),  Para 
periaheil  by  the  nme  ihanieful  meana  Faoi,  it 
appean,  ma  ettaUiahed  on  the  throne  of  Armenia, 
but  ValcM  wai  fw  aome  leaaon  diMatiafied  with 
him,  and  lent  for  him  to  Tanua  under  lome  pre* 
text,  leaving  him  to  wait  there,  until  Pant,  im- 
pectins  that  it  waa  intended  to  keep  him  prisoner, 
niade  nil  (escape  to  Annenia.  Valeni  commiaiioned 
Cornel  Trajanua,  the  commander  of  the  Roman 
force!  in  Aimenia,  to  put  him  to  death,  and  Tra- 
janui  ezecated  the  order  by  inviting  Para  to  a 
banquet  and  auauinating  him. 

Negotiation!  for  peace  were  (till  going  on  with 
Sapor  (a.  o.  S75),  but  they  multed  in  nothing. 
The  emperor  spent  thii  year  at  Antioch,  taking 
little  can  of  the  adminirtntion,  and  aUowii^  hU 
miniitwB  to  mrich  themselTea  by  nnjnat  roeaiu. 
Anmiainu  (xxx.  4)  has  a  chapter  on  theao  mat- 
ten.  The  pntext  ur  these  odious  inquisitions  was 
the  rague  charge  of  treason  against  the  emperor. 

The  eTents  of  a.  n.  376  were  unimportant. 
Valens  was  consul  for  the  fifth  time  with  Valen- 
timanus,  jnnior,  who  with  hit  elder  brother  Ora- 
tianus  had  succeeded  their  &ther  Valentinianus  I., 
who  died  at  the  close  of  A.  D.  375.  Valens  wa* 
preparing  for  war  against  the  Persians,  and  he  as- 
sembled a  great  force,  but  then  is  no  record  of 
what  was  Uw  result  of  all  this  pnpantion.  Sapor 
nadoeonqueatiulberia  and  AxiMiiia,whidi  Valens 
eould  not  pcercot  Valou  aent  Vietorto  P«aia  to 
come  to  taimi  with  the  Penan  king,  and  peace 
was  nude  on  toma,  as  it  appean^  not  advantageous 
to  the  Romana 

At  this  time  the  Romans  became  acquainted 
with  the  name  bf  the  Hunt.  The  Huns,  after  at- 
ttAina  nrioai  tribea  and  Ae  Alans,  who  in- 
habited the  banki  'of  the  Tanaii,  fell  upon  Uie 
Ootha  called  Grenthingi  or  Eastern  Goths,  and  so 
alarmed  than  that  Ermenric,  their  kin^,  killed 
himselfl  Vithimis,  his  successor,  fell  in  battle 
against  the  Huns,  and  Alatheus  and  Saphiax,  the 
guardians  of  his  son  Vitheric,  retreated  befon  this 
SmnidaUe  enemy,  to  the  country  between  the 
Borysthenea  and  the  Danube.  Athanaric  and  his 
Qoths  attempted  a  useless  resistance  to  the  Huns 
on  the  banks  of  the  Dniester.  The  Qoths,  and 
among  them  were  some  of  the  people  of  Athanaric, 
to  the  nnmber  of  about  200,0W,  speared  on  the 
banks  of  the  Danube  and  asked  for  pomiasion  to 
toter  the  Roman  territories.  Valens  was  then  at 
Antioch,  and  the  Goths  sent  a  deputation  to  him 
at  the  head  of  which  was  their  bishop  Ulphilas. 
Valens  mnted  the  request  of  the  Gotha,  but 
erdered  uat  their  childroi  should  be  earned  over 
to  Asia  as  hostages,  and  diat  the  Goths  should 
not  brinff  their  arms  with  than  ;  fant  the  last  part 
of  the  orier  was  inperliMtly  executed.  Accordingly 
tka  Ootha  wore  reeeivad  into  Thtace  and  spread , 


over  the  country  oa  the  bordera  of  the  Daan.b'. 
Their  chieb  wen  Alarif  and  Fritigem. 

Valens  was  still  at  Antioch  (a.  d.  377).  It  n 
the  poliqr  oi  the  Ronma  to  dnw  mwmj  tfae  Gstii 
frnn  the  fanmediate  banks  of  the  DBsabe^  whi 
hod  not  moved  vS,  because  they  were  not  m^pbt : 
with  [ffoTisions,  as  the  empoor  had  ordered.  Ui 
picinns.  Comes  of  Thrace  and  Maxim  im,  who  b^.i 
the  lank  of  Dux,  are  accused  of  irrhatnii;  the  - 
barians  by  their  treatment,  and  of  driving  thea  u 
arms.  Lupicinus  attempted  to  make  ue  God- 
leave  the  Danube,  and  employed  for  that  pnfaf 
the  soldiers  who  were  stationed  aa  the  river  j  c<: 
as  soon  as  the  Oreuthingi,  undn  Saphtu  Ki 
Alatheus,  saw  the  bonks  onpntected,  they  oumk 
oveTf  hBTm^  jmrioudy  been  reftued  pcrmifcim 
The  Grenthmgi  joined  Ftitigem  and  hia  Oothi  a: 
Marcianopolis.  Lupicinus  invited  Alavif  and  Fr- 
tigem  to  a  feast,  but  instead  of  a  recandliatioa. 
broai^ht  about  a  qnairel,  and  a  battle,  in  ' 
Lupicinus  was  defeated.  Some  Ooths,  who  «er 
already  encamped  near  Hadrianople^  were  ordsM 
to  cross  the  Hellespont,  but  they  asked  fdc  tr-i 
days'  dehiy  and  unties  for  the  journey.  tSe 
chief  magistrate  of  the  city,  being  irritated  at  mm 
damage  done  by  the  GoUts  to  •  oountry-heoK  i 
his,  attacked  than,  and  had  the  worat  in  the  om- 
hat  These  Goths  soon  joined  Fridgem,  who  lai 
advanced  as  &r  as  Hadiianople,  and  they  benegt^ 
the  city.  They  could  not  tak«  Hmdrjanqile,  hu  i 
they  wm  maaten  of  all  the  0000117-,  whi^  tket  I 
pillaged. 

Valens  was  at  Antioch  when  he  heard  this  mt^ 
and  he  sent  forward  Profntnrus  ai^  Tnsjanus  «ki 
the  legions  .from  Armenia  to  bring  the  Cotb  u 
obedience.  These  two  generala  were  joined 
Ricimer,  who  brought  some  help  ftom  OnUi^ 
The  Romans  found  the  mun  body  of  Qoths  ai 
a  place  called  Salices  or  the  Wilfowa,  aappowd  t- 
be  in  the  tract  called  Scythia  Parra  between 
lower  course  of  the  Danube  and  the  aea,  vim  t 
great  battle  was  fboght,  apparently  with  os  sd- 
vantage  to  the  Rinnans,  for  they  returned  to  Mv^ 
cianopolis.  The  fiirther  operations  at  this 
led  to  no  decisive  result,  and  there  waa  loos  on  Lc  j 
sides.  The  Goths  ^ipear  to  have  sprwd  thffi- 
selves  aD  over  the  country  betweeit  the  Datnfe 
and  tfae  Arehipelago,  and  to  hare  advanced  ma 
the  suburbs  of  Constantinople.  Valeoa  nmA'i 
Constantinople  en  the  86th  of  May,  a.  d.  378.  H* 
deprived  Trajaniu  of  the  command  of  the  in&mrr, 
which  he  gave  to  Sebastianus,  to  whom  he  entrasW 
the  conduct  of  the  war.  **  It  was,"  laya  TiQema-i, 
**  worthy  of  an  Arian  emperor  to  entmat  his  treo^ 
to  a  Manichaean.  It  was  he  who  with  the  m- 
■pent  determined  on  the  nnfntimato  bottle  whecr 
they  perished,  against  the  advteo  of  the  most  pn- 
dent,  and  principally  Victor,  general  of  the  cavalt;. 
a  man  altogether  Catholic"  Valens  left  C«- 
stantinople  on  thellth  of  Jupe,  with  evil  omena.  A 
solitary  named  laaac^  whoae  cdl  was  near  Cmstas- 
tinople,  threatened  him  with  the  Tengeance  of  God 

Restore,"  he  said,  **  to  the  flodu  their  ho^  p» 
tors,  and  you  will  gain  a  victory  without  tmahle: 
if  you  fight  befon  you  have  done  it,  yon  will  lose 
your  amy  and  you  will  never  ntura.** 

The  emperor  encamped  with  a  powerful  aney 
near  Hadmnople^  Trejanua,  it  afftu*^  was  k- 
stored  to  his  command,  or  held  tonM  coaunaQd  ; 
but  the  advice  of  Sebastian ns  prendled  with  ib« 
emperor  orer  that  of  Victw  and  the  otlier  genenU, 
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aud  a  battle  wiirefolredou.  It  wu  on  tlu  Mi  of 
August,  A.  a.  378,  and  MDe  few  honn  from  Ha^ 
driat]o[je,  where  the  Romani  nutBhied  a  defeat  to 
bloody,  that  aoaa  aa  be  cnnpared  with  it  in  the 
AuD^  (rf  Roma  except  the  fight  of  Cannae.  Amr 
mianas  (zxxL  13)  hu  giren  ■  hboDied  dtmmy- 
tion  <riF  the  battle,  not  paiticiilarij  clear.  Tho 
Theurion  onder  Frit^^em,  and  the  Qrenthongi 
under  Auttheiu  and  S^hraz,  destroyed  two-thirds 
of  the  Imperia]  army.  Trajanna,  Sebastianna, 
Valerianos  Comes  Stabuli,  and  Equitius,  Ml. 
Valena  waa  DeT«r  teen  aftw  the  battle.  He  was 
wounded  tqr  an  amw,  and,  as  aome  died  on  the 
field.  AcMffding  to  another  111117,  ^  **■  cuiied 
to  a  peasants  house,  to  which  the  baibarians  set 
lira  wi^KHit  knowing  who  was  in  it,  and  Valots 
was  bnmL  Though  the  mode  of  his  death  is  not 
certun,  all  authoritiea  agree  in  nylng  that  his  body 
was  never  found.  .The  commentary  of  Oroains  on 
the  death  of  ValensisinatruGtive  (viL  33):  ''The 
Ootha  Buno  time  before  sent  ambassadors  to  Valens 
to  pray  that  bishops  (episcopi)  might  be  sent  to 
them  to  teach  them  the  n^e  of  Christian  fiiith, 
Valena,  timngh  peatifefousdeiRBTity,  sent  teachers 
of  the  Arian  dqpnb  The  Qoths  retained  the  in- 
Mniction  in  tlinr  first  faith,  which  they  received. 
There&re  by  the  just  judgment  of  God  the  very 
persona  burnt  him  alive^  who  thioogh  Mm  evan 
after  death,  arc  destined  to  bnm  on  acconnt  cf  the 
vice  of  their  error. " 

The  reign  of  Valens  is  impcvtant  in  the  history 
of  the  empire  on  account  of^the  admission  of  the 
Ootha  into  the  «ountriea  sooth  of  the  Danube,  the 
cornmencement  of  the  decline  of  the  Roman  power. 
The  foriow  contcata  between  the  rival  creeds  of 
the  Catholics  and  tbo  Arians,  and  the  persecution 
of  the  Catholics  by  Volentinian,  also  cDaracteriie 
this  reign.  These  religious  quarrels,  which  we 
mi^t  ouierwiaa  view  with  indiffirence,  ore  not  to 
be  oTCilooked  in  forming  our  judgment  of  this 
period,  nor  must  we  fotget  them  when  we  attnnpt 
to  estimate  the  value  «  the  hirtorioni  for  tlus 
period. 

The  character  of  Valena  is  dimwn  by  Gibbon 
and  TiUemont ;  by  Oibbmi  perh^  with  as  much 
impartiality  as  he  could  exercise,  by  Tillemont 
under  the  influence  of  Strong  religions  cmvictiDna, 
with  as  much  fiumess  as  ws  can  expect  fmm 
one  who  condemned  the  persecutions  oi  Valeos, 
both  as  a  man  of  humanity  and  a  sealous  Cath^ic 

The  chronicle  of  Hieronymns  terminatea  with 
the  death  of  Valens,  and  here  also  ends  the  hirtoiy 
of  Ammionus,  the  last  of  the  Roman  hiatorians. 
I'^utropius,  who  does  not  deserre  the  name  of  hi>- 
tiiriao,  wrote  his  Bnviariwn  Hitioriae  Ronutnae  in 
the  time  of  Valens,  and  by  the  order  of  the  em- 
pvror,  to  whom  his  work  is  dedicated. 

(Gibbon,  cc  'Jd,  2fi  ;  TiUemtm^  HUbtin  dti 
Einjiereursy  vol.  v.,  whue  all  the  authoritiea  are 
collected.)  [G.  L.j 
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VALENS.  I90S 
VALENS,  the  name  of  probably  two  phy- 
sidons:  — 

1.  Vncnca  Valbn^  one  the  paranunrs  of 
Messallina,  who  was  put  to  death,  a.  d.  48.  (Taa 
AuM.  zi.  80^  SI,  3£  ;  Sen.  ApoooL  e.  13.)  He  ii 
safd  by  Plnr  {H.ii.  xxix.  5)  to  have  givm  mom 
attoitioa  to  tha  atudy  of  eloquence,  and  to  have 
founded  a  new  sect.  HoIIn  <£iU,  ^erfio.  Praet. 
ToL  L)  and  Spnmgel  (Hid,  da  bt  Mid.  voL  iL) 
state  that  ha  was  one  of  the  fbllowws  of  Themison, 
but  they  give  no  authority  for  this  asaertitm. 

3.  TsBBNTitra  Valbni,  one  of  whose  medical 
formulae  is  quoted  ^  (■pparant^)  Androoiachua 
the  jousger  (ap.  OaL  lie  Om^xu.  Mtdkam.  me. 
Loo.  ix.  4,  voL  xiii.  9.  279),  mnst  have  lived  smne 
time  in  or  befiire  uie  fitst  oentury  after  Christ. 
He  may  be  supposed  to  be  the  same  person  who 
is  elsewhere  quoted  by  Andmnachus  and  Galen 
(iMf.  vii  6,  ix.  4,  5,  pp.  1 15,  285,  392)  ;  but  it 
is  quite  nncertain  whether  he  was  the  Valeos  who 
is  said  by  Scribtmius  Laigus  {Da  Coatpo*.  Afedi- 
eam,  c  22.  g  94,  p.  208)  to  have  been  one  of  his 
fellow  pu]^  under  Appnleins  Celsus ;  or  the 
**  Valens  physicus,"  whose  third  book  ti  **  Cbiw- 
tiooei'*  is  quoted  by  Cadios  AnwUanufc  (/is 
Mo>l.Ava.  m.  1.  p.  180.) 

fUsidus  (fiOL  Gr.  vol.  xitL  p.  440,  ed.  vet.) 
and  Haller  Afadie.  Praet.  voL  i  p.  294) 

mealion  another  Valens,  who  (as  they  state)  is 
said  by  Uarcellos  Empiricus  (D*  Medieam.  c  16. 
f.  310)  to  luve  been  Jus  tator  {  but  this  is  on 
amc  that  has  arisoa  finm  their  not  hnlng  natkai 
that  the  passa|{e  rafamd  to  in  MniceUua  is  either 
quoted  hf  hin,  or  Intsrpolatid  by  some  modem 
transcriber,  from  the  ehaptet  of  Scnbonini  laigns 
refened  to  above.  [  W.  A.  G.] 

VALENS,  ABURNUS,  also  called  ABUR- 
NIUS,  a  Sabinion,  is  one  of  the  jurists  who  are 
excerpted  in  the  Digest  As  Valens  cites  Javo- 
lenus  (Dig.  33.  tit  1.  s.  15),  and  also  Julianus 
(D%.  4.  tit.  4.  s.  S3),  it  may  be  inferred  that  he 
was  younger  than  both,  though  Pomponius  men- 
tiwM  Valens  befo«  Jnlianns  (Dig.  1.  tit  2;.  a.  2: 

5  47).  A  passage  of  Valees  pmres  at  least  that 
be  survived  Trajan  (Dig.  49.  tit  14.  s.  42,  ex  con- 
stitutione  Divi  Trajani).  Valens  was  probably  in 
the  eonsilinm  of  Antoninus  iSns.  Tne  passage 
of  Capitalinus  (c  12X  states :  "nsusestjunspaitia 
Umifio  Vero,  Salvia  Valente,  V<dnuo  Metiano^ 
Ulpio  Matoello,  et  Javelmo whence  we  may 
coaduda  that  the  name  of  Valens  was  also  Salnus ; 
but  in  that  case  we  ought  to  raid  "Jnliano**  for 
"*  Javoleno.**  If  Javoleno  "  ia  right  we  may  read 
the  passage  tiius:  "Umidio  Vero,  Salvio,  Valente, 
&c,"  where  Salvius  will  represent  Salvnu  Julianus. 
There  is  a  rescript  of  Antoninui  (Dig.  48.  tit  2. 

6  7.  §  2)  addressed  to  Salvius  Valens.  In  the 
titles  of  die  exceipts  from  Valens  in  the  Digest,  ha 
is  called  Valens  only.  The  Florentine  Index  mul- 
tibus seven  books  on  Fideiccmmissa  by  Valens, 
from  which  there  ore  nineteen  excerpts  in  the 
Digest;  but  he  also  wrote  i>eAetiaoibu«  for  there 
is  an  excerpt  in  the  IKgett  (86.  tii  4.  a.  13)  from 
his  seventh  Ikk^ 

The  Fabhis  Valens  to  whom  one  of  Pliny^  letters 
(iv.  24)  is  addressed,  cannot  be  the  jurist  / 

(Zimmem,  GoscAkiUs  dst  Awn.  iVieofrecUf, 
p.  384.)  [0.  L.] 

VALENS,  AURE'LIUS  VALE'RIUS,  an 
officer  whom  Liciniu,  after  the  battie  of  Cibalts 
(A.  D.  314).  associated  with  hiniiatf.aa  eeUeagua 
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in  the  ratpin^  uid  whom  ha  pst  to  deitb  •  few 
month!  aftorn-arda,  when  ha  concluded  a  p*«ce 
with  Conatantine,  who  ttipttlated  poritivelj  for  the 
depofition  of  thia  pnpprt  Caeaar.  Eckb«l  aa*^ 
a  medal  bearing  m  tae  obverae  the  legend  imp. 
c  AVK.  vaL.  VAliNs.  P.  P.  AtJO^  and  an  the 
Krerae  JQVt  cokbbrvatohi  Airoo^  to  thia  Va- 
lena  ;  bat  it  acenia  doubtful  whether  ha  eror  t»> 
ceived,  funnaltjr  at  leaat,  an^  higher  title  than  that 
nfOxMor.  [Conpare  MAnTlNiANtia]  (Exeeipta 
Valea.  17, 18  ;  Aarel.  Vict.  BfiL  40  ;  Zoairn.  a 
Ifl.20.)  (W.R.] 

VALENS,  DONATIUS,  a  cMturion  in  the 
anny  of  Hordeoniua  Flaccas  in  Qennanyf  attnapted 
wi^  aome  few  others  to  pivtaet  the  imagea  of 
Oalba,  when  Ae  rot  of  the  aoldien  rerolted  to 
Vitellitia,  but  waa  adzed,  and  ahortljr  afterwarda 
pot  to  death.    (Tac  HiM.  i.  56, 69.) 

VALBNS,  FA'BIUS.  1.  One  of  the  principal 
genbiali  of  the  Empera- Vitellhia  in  a.  o.  69.  Hie 
character  ia  drawn  in  the  blackeit  caloura  by 
Tacitna ;  and  amon^  the  Tarioua  proflignte  com- 
mattdera  in  Aat  einl  war,  Valena  aeema  to  have 
been  the  moat  notorioua  for  hia  awiocs  venality, 
and  cruelty.  He  waa  of  ai)  eqaeatrian  family,  and 
waa  bom  at  Anagnia,  a  town  of  Latiiun.  He  en- 
tered freely  into  the  dehMuheriea  of  Noro'a  court, 
and  at  the  featival  of  the  Jimnalia,  in  which  the 
moit  dietmgniahed  peraona  of  the  atate  were  obliged 
to  taka  a  part  (aee  DieL  Antiq.  i.  o.  Jmenalia^ 
2d  ed.),  he  was  acctutomed  to  act  the  lioentioua 
part  of  a  mime,  at  first,  as  if  by  compulaion,  but 
afterwarda  evidently  fma  choice.  He  waa  aub- 
aequcntly  appointed  by  Nero  lagatiu  of  the  fint 
legion  in  Oomaay.  In  the  tnmblei  innnediately 
preceding  and  following  Nero^  death,  Valena  en- 
deavoured to  perauade  Verginiua  Rufba,  who  go- 
verned Upper  Germany,  to  assume  the  purple  ; 
and  when  Rufos  refined  to  do  so,  Valena  sought 
to  bUckon  his  character,  and  accused  him  to  Oalba 
of  ftttempting  to  make  himarif  emperor.  Soon 
after  Oalba'b  accesrion,  Valena,  in  oottjunction  with 
the  l^te  of  another  legion,  Cwnetms  Aquinua, 
put  to  death  Fonteins  Capito,  the  governor  of 
Lower  Germany,  on  the  plea  that  he  was  intend- 
ing to  revolt,  but,  as  many  thought,  becnse  he 
had  refused  to  take  up  arma  at  ue  solicitation  of 
Valena  and  Aqninua.  However  thia  may  be, 
Valena  claimed  great  merit  with  Galba  fiir  the 
(crvicea  he  had  rendered  him  in  expoeing  the  plots 
of  Verginiua  Bufus,  and  destroying  FmHeioa 
Capito,  who  mi^ht  have  been  a  dangerous  rival ; 
and  npon  receiving  no  reward,  he  conplainad  bit- 
terly that  he  had  been  treated  widi  I  latitude. 
Accordingly,  upon  the  arrival  of  Vitelliua  m  Lower 
Germany  as  the  successor  of  Capito,  Valena  was 
one  of  the  first  to  urge  him  to  seize  the  empire^ 
and  this  time  he  was  more  auccesafiil  than  he  bod 
been  with  his  former  commandeta.  The  legions 
in  Upper  Germany  lefeaed  to  take  the  oath  of 
allegiance  to  Galba  on  the  1st  of  January,  a.  n. 
<I9.  Valens  thereupon  marched  into  Cologne  on 
the  following  day,  and  aaluted  Vitelliua  as  empmr. 
His  example  was  immediately  followed  by  the 
aoldiera  in  I^ower  Germany,  and  on  the  next  day 
by  those  of  Upper  Germany,  and  active  prepamtiona 
were  made  to  prosecute  the  war  against  Galba. 
Vitelliua  eutniated  the  conduct  of  it  to  Valens  and 
A.  Caeciim,  the  latter  of  whom  hod  commanded  a 
Ipgion  in  Upper  Germany,  and  had  been  one  of 
the  chief  leaders  <^  the  revcdt  in  fiivour  uf  ViteUius. 


Valcns  was  entaiated  with  40,000  mtm  Maugng 
to  the  may  of  Lover  Oanaany,  vitk  ardcfa  w 
march  through  Ganl,  and  pmsade  it  t*  eafaaiit » 

Vitelliua,  or,  if  he  oonld  not  BWc«od  m  so  dnts^, 
to  lay  it  waste  with  fire  and  sword,  and  finally  t-' 
cross  over  into  Italy  by  Munt  UetitTro  (Qrft^aa 
Aipilm}.  Casdna  received  30,000  nun  beba^iac 
to  the  nny  of  Vpper  Oemany,  witk  oEdaes  ta 
flmrdi  diiMt  into  Italy  by  the  paaa  af  the  Giat 
St.  Barnard  (/V)«mu>^>. 

Valens  eommeneed  his  march  cari  j  in  Jmmmn. 
Hia  formidable  army  aeciued  him  a  fneadly 
tim  in  Gaol  {  but  upon  his  anival  at  Diviodmm 
<Meta),  his  aoldien  waa  seised  aritb  »  paaoc 
taror,  wid  alaoghlered  4000  «f  th>  "^■J— *- 
Thia  maaaacn,  hiwever,  iutaad  of  pnmUng  ay 
reaistance  in  Oanl,  only  made  tho  people  still  nmt 
anxious  to  deprecate  the  wiath  of  the  tio^a.  (ta 
reaching  the  capital  of  do  Lend,  tha  —tea 
Toul,  Valena  reoeived  inldlwenoe  of  the  4catii  of 
Galba  and  Uie  aoocaaioQ  of  Otbo ;  and  thia  aess 
produced  the  recognition  of  Vitdline  thtoq^M 
the  whole  of  Ganl,  the  inliabilants  of  which  it- 
tested  alike  both  Otho  and  Vitdlina,  bat  wen 
more  afraid  of  the  latter.  Valena,  tbmfrre,  a» 
tinned  to  advance  withoat  any  iaterrapckn.  The 
inhabitants  of  Lngdomun  (Lyona)  pewuadad  has 
10  march  agafaiat  Vienna  <ViesNae),  wUch  had 
esponaed  the  tanee  of  Vindex  and  Oalba  |  bait  the 
Viennenaes  averted  the  impendtaf  ^sBgv  ^ 
throwing  themaelvea  before  the  army  as  anppiiaai}, 
and  by  giving  an  immmae  sum  of  noDoy  to  Va- 
lens, of  which  the  soldien  likewise  received  a 
small  portion.  The  avarice  of  Valena  knew  ■> 
bounds,  and  he  employed  the  great  pown  whidi 
be  now  possessed,  to  gratify  it  m  evety  posciEd* 
manner.  Throughont  hia  march  the  |mpnrtm  af 
the  landa  and  the  magiatiatea  of  the  eitiea  paid  hiw 
large  smns  of  money  not  to  match  throagh  their 
proper^  or  encanm  upon  it ;  and  if  taoney  faBed, 
th^  were  oUked  to  appease  him  by  ewiaeiag 
their  wives  and  danghlcsa  to  his  lusts.  On  Us 
arrival  in  Italy,  Valena  took  up  hia  qttarten  at 
Ticinum  <Pavia),  where  he  nearly  loot  his  life  ia 
an  inautrection  of  the  aoldiera.  He  took  iclig^  in 
the  dress  of  a  slave  in  the  tent  of  <ae  of  his  oBars, 
who  concealed  him  till  the  danger  waa  over.  V&Icds 
afterwarda  put  this  man  to  death  en  aoa^eiM 
of  his  having  taken  a  thoosand  drachmae  fran  ha 
baggage.  (Dira  Cass.  Ixiv.  16;  comp.  Tstc.  ffiit 
iL  29.)  Osecina,  who  bad  arrived  in  Italy  before 
Valens,  had  meantime  been  defeated  the  ge- 
noals  of  Vitelliua  in  the  neighbouheod  of  c£e- 
mona ;  and  althongh  Valens  m  CaeduB  dUiked 
each  other,  and  it  waa  thought  that  the  htter  ttad 
been  defeated,  because  Valoia  had  purpoady  not 
made  aufficient  haste  to  join  him,  yet  tbeir  nntual 
interests  now  led  them  to  unite  their  fonea,  and  u 
act  in  harmony  agmnst  the  coanon  enemy.  Otho^ 
generals  eanmtly  diaanaded  bim  ften  riating  a 
battle,  but  their  <^ion  was  ovecmled  by  the  em- 
peror, who  waa  anxious  to  bring  the  war  to  a  ctote. 
The  result  waa  the  battle  of  Bedriacum,  in  which 
Valens  and  Fabios  gained  a  decisive  victory,  and 
thus  secured  for  Vitellios  the  sovereign^  of  Italy. 
[Oma]  The  two  generals  remained  in  nmhcra 
Italy  for  some  time  after  the  battle,  tiO  they  were 
joined  by  Vitellius,  whom  they  aoemnpanied  to 
Kome.  Vitelliua  advanced  them  to  the  caasulshi[^ 
which  they  entered  upon  on  the  1st  of  Septcuibcr, 

and  he  left  the  wlnle  gorenuneiu  ,i(k  their  hand*. 
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Although  they  wen  tarn  jedoiu  of  ooe  anothar 
tbaD  erer,  ihey  »gnei  in  one  p«niit,  which  w»  to 
obtun  all  the  property  they  could  lay  thur  handa 
on,  i^ile  their  beaotted  maiter  waa  indulging  in 
every  kind  of  debauchoy.  But  the  approacA  of 
Antonini  Ihimns,  who  had  eaponsed  the  eaoia  of 
Veapeaian,  and  waa  marching  into  Italy  at  the 
bead  of  the  PaoDonian  and  Moenan  legiwi^  com- 
pelled Caecina  and  Valena  to  prepare  ^ain  for 
war.  Ai  Valens  was  at  the  time  only  jnst  b^inning 
to  lecorer  fiom  a  eereK  illness,  he  waa  oUiged  to 
RtnidB  at  Rotse,  iriiile  his  cidlewiie  matched 
■ptnst  Primna,  Tba  tnaebeiy  of  Caeonai  who 
deserted  Vitellini  and  joined  Primns,  hia  been 
rdated  elsewhere.  [Caicina.]  Valena  luoained 
fiutUiil  to  Vitellins,  almost  the  only  &ct  recorded 
in  his  ftvoor.  He  had  left  Rome  a  few  days  after 
Caecioa,  and  might  perhaps  have  wevented  the 
revolt  of  Uie  latter,  if  tbe  indulgence  his  ^taanrea 
had  not  delayed  him  on  the  march.  He  was  atill 
in  Tuscany  when  he  hemd  of  the  vietoty  of  Primns 
and  the  capture  of  Cremona  [Pniuus],  and  as  be 
bad  not  sufficient  troop  to  oppose  tho  enemy,  he 
resolved  to  sail  to  Oaul  and  rouse  the  Gallic  pro- 
vinces to  espouse  the  cause  of  Vitellins :  but  he  was 
taken  prisoner  by  stone  ships  sent  after  him  by 
Suetonius  Panlinna  at  the  idands  of  the  Stoechadae 
<the  Hiires)  oflF  Alaarilia.  He  was  kept  in  con- 
finement for  a  time,  but  about  the  middle  of  Sep- 
tember waa  sUn  at  Urbinum  (Urbino)  and  his 
head  shown  to  the  VitelUan  tim^  to  contmdict 
the  report  that  be  had  escaped  to  Oeiniany  and 
was  then  collecting  an  army.  (Tac /fist  i  7,  52, 
57,  61*  66,  ii.  24,  27— SO,  fiS,  59,  71,  92,  35, 
99,  iu.  15,  S6,  40,  48,  62  ;  Plut  OOo,  e.  6.) 

2.  A  friend  of  the  younger  Pliny,  who  addressed 
a  letter  to  him  iv.  24),  from  which  we  gather 
that  he  was  a  young  man  at  the  time. 

VALENS,  MA'NLIUS,  legatns  of  a  legion  fai 
Britain  in  the  reign  of  (^andina,  a.  n.  £0.  He  is 
afterwards  mentioned  as  the  Ic^tus  of  the  Italtca 
legion  in  the  civil  wars  in  a.  D.  69,  and  M  pro- 
bably the  same  as  the  C.  Manlins  Valens,  who  was 
conanl  with  C  Anttstins  Vetns  in  the  last  ycnr  of 
Domitian*s  reign,  and  who  died  in  tba  same  year 
hi  tba  nhietieth  year  of  hk  age.  (Tac.  An*.  xiL 
40,  HuL  I  64 ;  Dion  Casa.  Ixvii.  14.) 

VALENS,  PINA'RIUS,  was  named  pnefect 
of  the  praetorians  upon  the  elevation  of  Maximus 
and  BalbinuL  He  was  paternal  uncle  of  the  former. 
(Capitidin.  Afar.  «t  BaU>.  4,  5).  [W.  R.] 

VALENS.  VE'CTIUS.  Sec  above  Valkns, 
phynciana,  No.  1. 

VALENS,  VI'NNIUS,  a  centarion  in  the 
pnetorinm  of  Angtwtui,  memorable  for  his  eztraor^ 
dinary  strength.    (Plin.  H.  N.  vii.  19.s.  20.) 

VALENTINIA'NUS  I.,  Rmnaa  empenr  a.  d. 
364 — 975,  waa  Ae  aon  of  Gntinnw,  and  was 
bom  A.  B.  321,  at  Cibalia  in  PttiBonia.  [Ora- 
TUNtTs.]  He  bw«  also  the  name  of  Flavins, 
which  waa  comawn  to  all  the  mperan  after  Coii- 
stanttne.  His  tint  wife  was  Vweria  Seven,  by 
whom  be  became  the  father  of  the  amperor  Oia- 
danus.  Valentinian  entered  the  amy  when  young, 
and  showed  military  talents ;  but  the  emperor 
Conslantinas  for  some  reason  or  other  deprived  him 
of  his  rank  a.  d.  3.^7.  Under  Julian  tie  held  the 
office  of  tribune  of  the  guard,  ta  of  the  Scularii,  aa 
UnmiuB  terms  the  body  (viL  32),  and  in  this  ca- 
pacity he  was  with  Julian  at  Antioch,  a.  d.  362, 
and  occwnponicd  him  to  a  heathen  temple.  Julian, 


it  is  said,  commanded  him  to  sacrifice  to  the  {dol* 
or  rengn  his  office ;  hut  Valfattinian,  who  kad 
been  b^dsed  in  the  Cbristiati  bith,  reAued.  Ao* 
cording  to  moat  of  the  historians,  Volentiniaa  waa 
exiled  for  his  adherence  to  hb  rdigion. 

Jovian  snoeeeded  Jnlian  a.  d.  363,  and  Lu- 
dHamia,  the  firthet-in-law  of  Vdentinan,  took  faim 
with  him  to  OanL  Lneilianas  lost  his  Ufa  in 
a  diatorbance  at  Rheims,  and  Valentinan  only 
saved  himself  by  fli^L  Ratuning  to  the  East  he 
was  Kwaided  Jovian  with  the  office  of  captain 
of  the  seerad  company  of  SeotariL  What  Jovian 
died  sttddenly  at  Oadsatana,  <n  the  boiden  of 
Galath  and  Bithynia,  on  imh  of  Feteuiy, 
A.  s.  864,  Valentinian  was  at  An^n.  For  ten 
days  the  empin  was  without  an  anperoi;  Imt  it 
was  at  last  agreed  by  the  officen  of  the  army  of 
Jovian,  who  were  at  Nicaea,  that  Valentinian 
•hoald  be  the  successor  of  Jovian.  Vdcotinian 
flOM  to  Nicaco,  and  on  the  26th  of  Fefarany  ha 
awnwad  the  imperial  insignia  in  the  presence  of  ^ 
army  in  the  plam  of  Nican. 

Valentbian  maintained  the  pure  Catholic  faith, 
though  his  broUier  Valens  was  an  Arian.  He  for- 
bade, under  pain  of  death,  all  pagan  oeremoniali, 
magical  arta  and  aacrifieea  by  night ;  but  this  was 
a  prudent  measure  of  police,  and  nothing  more. 
He  restored  the  figure  of  the  cross  and  the  name 
of  Jesus  Christ  on  the  Labamm  or  chief  standard 
of  the  aimiea,  iot  Jolian  had  removed  these  Chris- 
tian symbds.  He  also  renewed  and  poliaM  ex- 
tended a  law  of  Constaatise,  which  forbade  any 
judicial  procsedings,  or  the  eiecntien  of  any  judicial 
■entence  on  Sandaj]r.  However,  Valentinian  did  not 
meddle  with  religious  dispates,  and  either  from  in- 
difference ta  good  soise,  he  said  it  was  not  hia, 
a  layman,  to  deal  with  difficulties  of  that  descrip- 
tion. Though  B  CalhoU^  ha  did  not  pefseeata 
MtherAriaoaor  heatlMat:  ha  let  evoy  mn  Mlow 
hb  own  religion,  fbrvhieh  Annnian«B  BAsrcelliinu 
(xxx.  9)  has  commanded  him  ;  and  oertatnly  hb 
modemtion  in  thb  reject  mnat  be  catsidend  a 
remaricable  feature  in  his  chancter.  Though  then 
were  some  enactments  made  by  him  against  Ma- 
mchaeans,  DoaattaU  and  the  other  heretics,  tha 
geoenl  tdfaioM  Amdon  wUoh  ha  allowed  u 
diqMted  (Cod.  Theod.  9.  tiL  16.  a.9),  and  the 
empcnr  sat  an  examine  which  even  now  b  not 
completely  followed  in  modem  Europe.  Thb  is 
the  most  uneqnivocal  evidence  of  the  good  aensa 
and  the  courage  of  Valenthflan.  Ecclesiasticat 
writes,  like  Buonina,  aa  a  matter  of  coorae  blame 
that  toleration  which  they  suppose  to  be  cao- 
demued  by  tiie  religion  which  they  profess. 

Ammianna  and  other  writen  have  ipoken  par- 
ticnlariy  of  the  personal  merit*  and  defects  of 
Valentinian.  He  was  robust  and  handsome  ;  he 
had  a  natural  eloquence,  thoogfa  ha  had  no  litoary 
acquirements  ;  he  was  neat  in  hb  a^iaKl.  bnt 
not  expensive  ;  and  his  chasti^  b  specially  re-' 
cmded.  He  possessed  good  abilities,  prudence, 
and  vigor  of  character.  He  hod  a  capaci^  for 
military  matters,  and  was  a  vigilant,  impartial, 
and  laborious  adminbtnUH-.  Ainonianus  sntDs  Bp 
by  saving  that  be  had  so  many  good  qoalitiaa 
that,  if  every  thing  bad  beeo  equal  in  nim,  he 
would  have  been  as  great  a  mao  as  Trajan  or 
Marcus  Anrelina.  Ainon^  hb  bulta  was  that  of 
having  a  very  good  opinion  of  himself,  and  be 
punished  swoetimes  with  excessive  severity.  Tet 
Be  b  accused  of  behaving  with  ,t«o  mndh  Jmty 
Digitizeo  by  VJ^jrftjfcxlt- 
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to  the  nfEeen  when  they  miKonducted  thenuelTei; 
md  eurichb^  hinwelf  by  ubitTuy  mouu,  though 
the  auDewithoritiei  07  that  he  endeftvoand  to  iJ- 
kmte  the  nfferingi  of  the  people.  The  truth  ia 
that  the  chmetef  of  a  mm,  who  poueMea  rapnne 
power,  mkj  be  mads  to  iippcu  almoet  anything, 
aecnding  to  a  writer^  temper  and  judgmenL 
Many  initancea  of  the  Mverity,  and  even  of  the 
cruelty  oi  Valentiniaa  are  receded  ;  and  Gibbon, 
foUowmg  chiefly  the  authority  of  AmmiaBiu,  bai 
'  made  him  a  monater  of  cnielty.  Yet  Valentintao 
bad  feetinga  of  eonnauMi,  when  be  ww  not  is  an 
anpjr  iwikU  and  Iw  awnwilmted  a  cooatitntian 
wainrt  th«  azpaian  of  chiwu  (Cod.  JniL  V. 
ttt  51.  (52.)  •.  2.  A.  D.  374)  ;  and  he  encoun^ 
leaining,  though  he  wai  illitarate,  by  the  founda- 
tion of  echooU.    (Cod.  Theod.  14.  tit  9.) 

Valentinian,  after  being  declared  emperor  on  the 
26th  of  February,  mored  to  Niconedia  on  the  Itt 
of  Maich,  wbon  he  oonfcnod  m  hii  bnthar  Valona 
the  dignity  of  Coaatobla,  that  ii,  he  nade  Urn 
chief  of  the  itable  ;  and  on  the  28th  of  March, 
being  then  at  Conatantinople,  he  declared  him 
Angmtna  in  the  Hebdonum,  or  field  of  Man,  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  that  city.  The  two  brothers 
oonfimed  to  the  town  of  N  icaea,  when  Valentinian 
wai  dedared  empenr,  the  title  of  MetropoJia,  and 
laiwd  it  to  equal  tank  with  Nicomedia.  Iq  the 
eariy  part  of  thia  year  the  two  emperon  left  Con- 
■nntinaple,  and  paued  through  Hadriant^e,  Phi- 
lippOMlH,  and  Sardica,  to  Maeans  in  Daem,  in  the 
mgnbanrinod  of  which  tMr  remained  wnw  daya 
to  anange  the  afihin  of  the  ratpire^  Valentinian 
Itept  Jorinna  general  of  the  troopa  in  Gaul  (ma- 
giater  annonun),  to  which  rank  he  had  been  pro- 
inotadl^JnliBn,and  Dagalaephni  (mtlitiae  rector), 
who  omd  hia  promotion  to  Jovian.  Victor  and 
AriBthaena  wen  attached  to  the  aervice  of  Valeu. 
Zonani,  indead,  atataa  (iv.  3)  that  the  two  em- 
WW*  hoitile  to  all  ths  fiienda  of  Juliau, 
and  that  all  tboae  who  bad  been  pnnncrted  by 
Julian  were  deprived  of  their  oAoea,  except  Arin- 
thaeni  and  Victor ;  but  Zosimoi  nuy  be  miataken 
here,  aa  in  other  caiea.  The  provincea  of  the 
empire  were  alio  diatribnted  betwoen  the  two 
brotbeea  ValoM  had  the  Eaat,  convriainfAna, 
E^p^  and  Thnwe ;  Valeidininn  had  die  WeM, 
compriatng  lUyrictim,  Italy,  the  Qaula,  Britoin, 
S{Mm,  and  AfrioL  After  thii  partition  Valena 
aet  ont  for  C^HUtantino^  to  govem  the  Eaat,  of 
which  he  knew  not  em  tb«  langnage^  and  Va- 
lentinian for  Italy. 

Valentiniaa  went  to  Milan,  where  he  arrived 
•ome  time  in  November,  and  he  stayed  there  till 
the  b^inning  of  a.  d.  3&5. 

Voloaianna,  prefect  of  Rome,  wu  ncceeded  in 
^  this  year  by  Symraachna,  the  &ther  of  the  otator, 
to  whom  MBM  coostitntioaa  of  Valentinian  are 
addreMed,  by  which  the  emperor  endeavoured  to 
I  eecure  the  providonuit;  of  Rome,  and  provided  for 
j  the  repiur  of  the  buildings.  A  constitution  of  thia 
year  enacted  that  the  govemon  of  provinces  must 
not  ait  in  judgment  in  matters  civil  or  criminal,  in 
private,  but  that  judicial  proceedings  most  be  held 
with  open  doofb 

The  natioM  on  the  Roman  frontiers  were  ^ 
turbing  the  provinces,  and  the  vigilance  of  Va- 
lentinian waa  requind  to  protect  bis  empire. 
Homanni,  who  had  been  made  comes  of  Africa 
under  Jovian  (a.  D.  363),  instead  of  prot«ctiDg  the 
country,  which  he  was  sent  to  govern,  plundered 
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the  peoi4«  worn  than  die  harder  feribea.  IW 
acceasicii  of  Valentiuvi,  Uie  peapla  of  I.epii»  aoB 
their  preamta  to  the  new  empenr,  and  at  the  saau 
time  represented  to  him  the  wieftehed  conditina 
of  their  country.  In  the  mean  tine,  »  bifaawi 
tribe,  called  Austuriani,  were  tlimWHiii^  If*" 
and  plundering  the  country,  and  ValeotiiUBD  snc 
Palladiua  to  im^nire  into  tba  stau  of  affair*  t»  ihe 
province  of  A&ica.  But  Palladiua,  wb«  was  eec- 
mpted  by  Romanus,  reported  that  the  peofiie  tt 
Leptis  and  the  rest  ot  the  province  had  notSBif  ■ 
'"■f'^"'  o£  The  result  mm,  that  thoae  wh»  had 
con^lainad  of  RoniaaM  wen  pnnialtod  (Amm. 
Ibn.  zxriil  $). 

It  appears  ftom  various  emstitutiona,  that  Va> 
lentinian  vintod  several  places  in  North  Itailv 
during  the  year  A.n.  365.  A  coosutntioo  of  tb 
year  appears  to  be  the  earliest  in  which  the  De6>- 
sures  are  qoken  o^  and  it  is  addreaaed  to  **  Seaea 
Defenaor"  (Cod.  JiisL  L  tib  56).  In  the  BMOth 
of  October  Valentinuin  left  Italy  fsr  Oaid,  aid  he 
was  at  Paria  about  the  end  of  the  month.  Hit 
presence  waa  required  by  an  irmption  of  the 
Allemanni,  who  tud  ravi^^ed  the  country  west  «f 
the  Rhine.  Valentinian  aent  Dagalaephoa  apnt 
them,  and  he  went  himself  as  far  as  RbetiBB  ;  bei 
the  Allemanni  had  retired,  and  Valentiniaa  r- 
tumed  to  Paris,  where  he  appears  to  have  rr- 
mained  the  following  year  A.  D.  3fifi.  In  th«  be- 
ginning of  A.  D.  366  the  Allemanni  again  eamW 
Gaol  uring  a  severe  winter,  defeated  the  Ronaa 
tmopa  and  kilted  Charietto,  who  waa  omaa  of  Ac 
Two  Qetnanies.  Dagalaephua,  who  waa  seat 
against  the  Allemanni  by  the  empcKor,  waa  tardr 
in  his  movements,  and  he  was  te^aeed  by  Jovtau 
the  master  of  the  horse  (magiattt  eqnitnra),  wk* 
deiieated  the  Allemanni  in  sevcnl  engi^rmeets. 
One  battle  was  fought  at  Scarpanna  b^wceo  Mctt 
and  Toul,  and  aaather  in  the  nttgfaboiirhoad  of 
Chlkms-aor-Mame  mth  a  body  of  Alluaaaai 
which  had  penetiatad  aa  &r  as  this  place:.  Joviniu 
announced  his  victMy  to  the  emperor  at  Paris,  wfaa 
at  the  same  time  received  the  head  of  the  usurps 
Procopius,  which  had  been  sent  to  him  by  his  hn- 
tber  Valms.  Valentinian  ivp^n  to  have  paased 
the  cloie  of  the  year  and  the  winter  at  Blidias. 
At  diis  time  he  boilt  fbrti  «■  ibe  Rhine  to  stop 
the  incniuMU  of  the  Oemiana,  and  he  recnuted  hit 
armiea  for  the  defence  of  this  frontier.  His  oMa- 
sures  secured  tianquillity  on  that  side  of  the  empire 
during  the  rest  of  his  reign. 

The  residence  of  Valentinian  at  Rheima  to  the 
month  of  June  a.  d.  367,  ia  proved  by  Uie  consti- 
tutions which  be  promulgated.  One  of  the  lnik 
of  August  is  dated  from  Amiens,  aud  addreaaed  u 
Praetexutus,  praefect  of  Rome.  During  this  time 
he  was  suffering  so  much  fnm  illneso  that  thrre 
was  talk  about  his  soceesaar ;  bat  Valentiniaa  ir- 
covered,  and,  on  tba  34lh  of  August,  his  ant  Gra- 
tianns,  then  little  more  than  eight  jrears  of 
was  declared  Augustus  at  Amiens  in  pres^e  at 
the  army.  About  this  time  Valentinian  divomed 
his  wife  Severa  or  Valeria  Severn,  and  manicd 
Joatina,  a  ^cilian  woman,  by  whora  be  becane 
the  father  of  Valentmian  IL  and  of  three  daa^ 
ter^  one  of  whom,  Golla,  waa  afkerwarda  the  wife 
of  Theodoiins  L  Juatina  was  an  Arian,  but  she 
concealed  her  heresy  as  long  as  her  husband  lived. 

At  the  close  of  a.  d.  3t>7  the  Allemanni,  under 
Ran  don,  suipriaed   and   pillaged  Moguntiacum 
(Mainz)  during  a  festival  which  the  Christians 
Digitizeo  by  VjOOQIC 
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were  celebrating.  Tb«  Romani  retaliated  by  gKm- 
ing  over  ui  AUemann  to  awauiniite  hi»  king 
Vithieabiu,  ■  man  wbo  in  %  feeble  body  poMened 
s  giMt  ^irit,uid  bad  cnaed  the  Romou  no  imaU 
trouble.  While  the  emperor  wa«  on  bit  road  from 
Amieni  to  Trerea  on  the  Mowl,  he  heard  of  the 
ravagei  which  the  Pids  and  other  barbarian!  were 
oommitting  a  Briluii.  The  coodact  of  thia  war 
waa  final^  entrosted  to  Theodonnt,  the  iktber 
the  firat  empeiot  Theododw.  [Thudosiur.] 

To  the  year  J.  a.  368  probably  belongt  a  con- 
stitution of  Valentinian  addreued  to  Olybriiu,  then 
praefect  of  Rome  (Cod.  Theod.  2.  Uc  10.  a.  2  ; 
Cod.  JutU  2.  tiL  6.  >.  6),  for  the  regulation  of  the 
ooDdaet  of  advocaiea,  who  were  fo^idden  to  um 
abnure  language,  or  to  taj  anything  which  might 
injure  the  raputatim  of  the  party  to  whom  they 
were  oppoeed,  unleM  it  wai  MceaMuy  to  maintain 
the  caae  of  *their  clienb  The  conititution  containi 
other  regulation!.  By  another  conititution  be  or^ 
dered  that  there  ahould  be  a  phyaician  appointed 
for  each  of  the  finmeen  repona  of  Rome,  to  look 
idier  the  health  of  the  poor.  In  the  auttunn  of 
thii  year  Talentiaian  left  Tr^es  for  an  expedition 
again!t  the  Allemanni,  whom  he  droTe  with  great 
low  inm  a  mountain  where  they  had  fwtified 
thenuelTCf.  TUi  place  called  Solicininm  haa  been 
conjectured  to  be  Snli^  near  the  norca  of  the 
Necker.  The  emperor  retnmed  with  hi!  eon  to 
Trerei,  which  be  entared  in  a  kind  of  trinmfdL 

In  A.  D.  369  Valentinian  waa  occupied  with 
building  forts  on  the  left  bank  of  the  Rnine,  from 
its  month  to  the  country  of  the  Rhaeti  ;  and  he 
alio  enulnicted  aome  fbrta  on  the  other  aide  ot  the 
river.  Uannbeim,  at  the  junction  of*the  Nedier 
and  the  Rhine,  u  luppoaed-  to  be  one  of  these 
positions.  His  reaidence  was  chiefly  at  Treveo 
durii^  this  year,  bnt  he  made  excnruons  to  various 
pldces  on  the  Rhine.  A  story 'recorded  in  the 
Alexandrine  Chiuide,  and  also  in  Zonaias,  of  the 
enperwls  aaveriw  ieemi  hardly  credible.  An 
emuch  named  Rhodanni,  an  atteitdant  aa  Valen- 
tinian, had  beoa  convicted  before  Sallustius  of  de- 
frauding a  widow,  and  be  was  ordered  to  make 
reatitutjon.  Inabwl  of  doing  thi!  be  ^^tealed  from 
the  judgment,  and  the  widow  waa  advued  to  p»- 
Mnt  hei  petition  to  Valentinian  when  he  waa 
aeated  in  the  Circus.  The  ennnch  waa  near  hia 
master,  when  the  widow  presented  her  petition, 
and  the  emperor  inimediattiU-  ordered  the  eunuch 
to  be  teixrd,  to  be  carried  round  the  Circus  while 
proclamation  of  his  crime  wna  made,  and  then  to 
be  burnt  aUve  in  the  preaenct;  of  the  apectatan. 

In  i.  D.  370  Valentinian  waa  atill  at  Trem,  v 
iir-.LT  it,  aa  Bppears  from  the  constitntione  promul- 
gated in  this  year.  The  Saxons  now  broke  loose 
on  the  Roman  territory,  where  they  ^undered  all 
liefore  them  j  but  they  were  alarmed  by  the  ap- 
pranuwe  of  Sevenia,  commander  of  the  infitntry 
(peditum  magiater),  who  made  pwe  with  them 
on  condition  of  their  retiring.  But  the  Romaaa 
irt'schennisly  laid  an  ambUKode,  and  dcatroyed 
tlie  Saxons  on  their  march  back,  at  a  place  called 
r>ouso,  acctMrding  to  Hieronymua,  which  may  be 
Deutz,  oppoaite  to  Cologne.  Ammiaaua  (xxriiL 
5)  considered  this  treachery  justifiable  ondei  the 
circumatancea,  A  constitution  of  this  year  ad- 
dressed to  Danaaiia,  biabtm  of  Rome  (Cod.  Theod. 
Iti.  Ut  2.  a.  20),  was  nitended  to  check  the 
fCreedincss  of  the  cli<rg)-.  It  is  commented  on  by 
Qibbon  with  hia  usual  rvlisfa  for  acandal  against 


the  clergy,  against  whom,  howerer,  we  have  the 
evidence  tit  tiie  imperial  constitution,  «ud  that  of 
HienmymiH.  Daaaana,  the  biabop  of  Rome,  was 
himself  a  man  et  dutnoos  character,  and  the  vir- 
tuoua  Praetextatus,  a  pi^an,  tdd  him  that  he 
would  turn  Christian  himself  if  he  could  aecure  tha 
aee  of  Rome,  **  a  reproach,"  obaorrea  Qibbon,  **  in 
thoibnnof  ajeat** 

Anmianns  (xzriii.  1)  givea  an  aeoovnt  of  tha 
cmeltiei  exerdsed  at  Rome  by  Maziminiu,  who 
held  the  office  of  the  Vicaria  FraefectoFB,  agaimt 
persons  who  were  accused  of  magical  arts.  Haxi- 
minus  put  many  persona  to  the  torture,  and  even 
to  death,  uptm  die  charge  of  using  nMgic  Maxi- 
mimis  WM  pimiihed  b^  Gratian,  the  aoeceanr  of 
Valentinian,  for  all  hu  niadeeda.  Migie^  or 
whatever  is  meant  by  the  tenuf  was  a  great 
abomination  in  the  eyes  of  Valentinian :  he  pe/- 
mitted  all  the  arts  of  the  Roman  aiusplces  to  bo 
practised,  and  every  other  ceremonial  of  the  ancient 
religion,  provided  no  magic  was  practised.  He 
even  maintained  the  Pongees  in  the  provinces  in 
all  their  privileges,  and  allowed  tbem  the  same 
rank  aa  Comitea,  This  was  going  even  beyond 
toleration,  and  further  than  a  wise  policy  can 
justify.  He  relieved  from  all  civil  duties  auch 
ecdesiastiea  ai  devoted  all  th«r  time  to  the  aervica 
ot  the  church,  and  bad  altered  the  derical  body 
before  the  commencement  of  his  reign  ;  bnt  aa  to 
othen,  they  were  liable  to  diachiuge  all  cii^ 
duties  like  any  layman.  These  and  other  coD- 
atitutiona  of  the  first  half  of  a.  D.  371  wen  pro- 
mulgated nt  Tr^ea,  the  &vourite  reaidenee  of 
Valentinian,  which  he  1^  far  a  short  tine  to  eoa- 
duct  operations  against  the  Oermans  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  Sfama.  He  wae  again  at  Treves  in 
December,  and  he  appears  to  have  passed  the  year 
A.  D.  372  there  or  m.  the  neighbourhood.  The 
emperOT  did  nothing  this  year  that  la  recorded,  ex- 
cept to  pmnulgate  a  eonatitatioD  againat  the  Man^ 
cueana,  who  wero  alw^i  treatod  with  gnat 
aeverity. 

The  year  a.  o.  373  was  the  fonrtb  joint  consnT- 
ship  of  the  two  August!,  Valentinian  snd  VaJen^ 
and  Valentinian  spent  a  great  part  of  this  year  in 
Italy.  Maximinua  waa  imide  Praefectua  (of  Oaul, 
aa  Tillenoat  shows),  and  this  brought  about  the 
min  of  Remigius,  once  Afaglster  Officiomm,  who 

,  had  been  a  partner  of  Cornea  Roraanus  in  his  mal. 

.  administration.  Remigius  had  resigned  his  office 
and  retired  to  the  pleasant  neighbourhood  of  hia 
native  Mains  to  cultivate  the  land,  itaxhninua, 
who  was  aDmewhere  near,  which  n  esnflnnatcoy  of 
TillemMifa  conjecture  that  be  waa  in  Utii  year 
jffefect  of  Oaul,  put  to  the  torture  one  Caesarini, 
who  had  served  under  Remigiiia,  in  order  tltat  he 
might  discover  what  Remigius  had  received  fron 
Romanus.  Remigiua,  being  mfonned  of  these  pro- 
ceedings affUBst  him,  bang^  hiniaelf  ( Aiam.  Muc 
XXX,  3).  nlladius,  who  had  dccaved  hfa  maatcr 
in  the  aflUr  of  Comes  Romanna,  waa  alao  aneated 
by  order  of  Valentinian  ;  and  he  too  pronounced 
his  own  sentence,  and  executed  it  by  hmiging  bim- 
sel£  Romanus,  the  chief  criminal,  waa  put  in  pri- 
son by  Theodosius,  when  he  waa  sent  agamit 
Firmua  [THtoDOsiva],  and  proof  waa  finmd  of  hia 
knavery  in  the  aShjz  of  Leptia.  The  historian, 
however,  haa  not  the  gratification  of  finding  any 
evidence  of  the  punbbment  of  Romanus,  ritlier 
under  the  reign  of  Valentinian  or  that  <^  his  stK* 
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poNeation  of  the  pUc«  without  any  dilfleulty. 
JoMinei  wu  Beised  and  uut  to  Aqailma,  Where 
he  wu  igcominioualy  put  to  death.  Little  i* 
luMwn  of  thk  nfliiper,  but  it  i>  certain  that  the 
flcclefiaatict  were  bis  anemiea,  for  he  attnapted  to 
deatroy  the  THrivilegei  of  the  church  ;  and  a*  an 
irutasee,  he  canipelled  all  eccleaiaatki  to  Mbmh  to 
the  juriadietion  of  the  cinl  Judges 

In  the  meantime  AeUoa  antocd  Italy  with  the 
Hnna,  Isd  there  wu  a  bloody  battle  between  him 
and  Ai^,  which  waa  followed  by  a  pmoe.  The 
harbariani  retired  at  the  inttance  of  Aeltiu  and  hj 
the  Btronger  penuaiion  of  money  ;  and  Aetiua  wa* 
pardoned  and  niAed  to  the  dignity  of  Comes,  The 
first  meature  of  Valentinian,  or  rather  of  Placidia, 
who  acted  in  hie  name,  was  to  reatore  to  the  ec- 
cleuaatiei  all  their  pririleges  of  wfaidi  the  uiurper 
had  d^tfived  them.  The  lame  edict  excluded 
Jewi  and  Heatheni  from  the  practice  of  the  law, 
and  &am  all  miliiar;  tank.  Manichaeana  and 
other  heretics  and  schismatics  and  astrologers  were 
drivea  out  of  the  towns.  Flacidia  was  aealous  for 
the  ehiilvh. 

On  the  23rd  of  October,  a.  d.  435,  Valentinian, 
who  was  then  probiUily  at  Rome,  receired  from  his 
cousin  Theodoiins  the  imperial  purple  and  the  title 
of  Augostiia,  Placidia  also  received  the  title  of  Au- 
gusta, and  probably  at  the  same  time  wben  ha  son 
was  made  Augustus.  In  this  year  Theedoric,  king 
of  the  Ooths,  took  several  places  within  the  limiu 
of  the  empire,  and  laid  si^  to  Aielatc  (Aries)  in 
Oaol,  but  on  the  approach  of  Aetins  the  Goths  re- 
tired with  some  lots.  In  January  a.  n.  426, 
Valentinian  was  at  Rome,  as  i^pean  from  the 
date  of  the  imperial  conititationt,  which  contained 
wkms  provisions  agmnst  infonnaa  (delatores),  for 
the  maintetaante  of  the  privileget  senators  and 
raagutibtes,  and  other  matters.  Some  constituticau 
of  this  year,  dated  from  Ravenna,  were  intended 
to  niaintaia  the  Christian  faith  ;  Jews  and  Samari- 
tans were  [ffohibited  from  dismheriting  their  chil- 
dren because  they  had  tamed  Christians. 

Bmiilaciui,  comes  of  Africa,  bad  assisted  the 
cause  of  Placid  and 'her  son  by  refusing  to  ac- 
knowledge the  usurper  Joannes,  while  Aetius  had 
supported  him  ;  and  Bonifiu:ius  had  received  from 
Placidia  during  a  visit  to  Italy  testimonials  of  her 
gratitude.  But  on  his  return  to  Africa,  Aetius, 
who  was  jealous  of  Bonilacius,  accused  him  to 
PhMndia  of  bavmg  a  design  to  make  himself  in< 
dependent  !n  his  province,  and  advised  her  to  test 
his  fidelity  by  summoning  him  to  appear  before 
her.  With  double  treachery,  he  at  the  same  time 
warned  Bonibcius  not  to  come,  because  Placidia 
designed  him  no  good,  and  Bonifacius,  believing 
what  he  heard,  disobeyed  the  summons  of  Placidia. 
Troops  were  sent  against  Bonifiicins,  and  he  called 
in  to  his  aid  (a.  d.  428)  the  Vandals  from  Spain 
and  their  king  Oenseric  Tbe  subsequent  history 
ofBtmi&aus  is  told  elsewhere.  [Bonipacivb.] 

Aetius,  who  had  stined  up  an  enemy  in  Boni- 
lacius, was  employed  at  the  same  time  in  fighting 
against  tbe  Franks,  whom  he  defeated  a.  d.  428, 
and  recovered  from  them  those  parts  on  the  Rhine, 
where  they  had  settled.  In  the  following  yeiir 
Actins  was  made  commander  of  the  Roman 
armies,  in  place  of  Felix,  and  he  defeated  the 
OMht  near  Aries,  and  took  prisoner  their  chief 
Ataolpbns,  He  also  defintcd  the  Jnthongi,  a 
Oeman  tribe  near  Rhaetia,  and  reduced  the 
tribes  of  Noricom,  which  had  revolted.  Aetius 
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had  with  him  in  these  campaigns  AvttM,  wbs 
was  afterwards  emperor.  In  a.  D.  431  he  abo 
reduced  the  Vindelici,  having  the  aame  enawn  to 
contend  against  whom  Tibaius  and  Dwmm  hai 
subdued  in  the  time  of  Angnstaai  Id  a.  &.  4£ 
Aetius  was  consul  with  Valerius ;  and  in  tbe  bh> 
year  appaienUy  while  Actios  w«a  in  OsaU  Btm- 
bdus  was  reouled  to  Italy  by  naodia,  wbo  bid 
discorered  the  knaTtcy  of  Aatiasif  and  has 
the  link  of  Dnster  general  of  the  fbnea.  Aa  eatr 
as  A.  D.  430  PkMdis  aai  BoaifiMSQa  knew  tlie 
treachery  of  Aetius  and  were  reEOociled  :  aej 
Bonihcias  then  attempted  to  check  the  fanaidulf 
enemy  whom  he  had  invited.  After  iminta^f 
himsdf  against  the  VandaU  far  some  tfane  is  Hipp* 
Repns  and  losing  a  battl^  he  retired  bmm  Afna 
and  wn  welcomed  at  the  court  of  Rnenaa.  Or 
hearing  of  the  promotion  of  his  rival,  Aetni  r- 
tumed  to  Italy,  and  the  two  generals  settled  ihrir 
qoairel  by  a  batUe,  in  which  Aetina  was  drktari. 
and  Boniftdns  received  a  mortal  irownd  frara  ^ 
spear  of  Aetius,  who  fled  to  the  Hima  in  Pkania; 
but  he  was  aoon  pardoned  and  rtataaed :  he  vat 
too  dangerons  a  man  to  make  an  enesoy  •£ 

In  February  a.  d.  436  Valentinian  made  peatr 
with  Oenseric  ;  but  at  the  same  time  distarbtan 
lHT>ke  out  in  Qaul,  caused  by  tiie  Baganda^  TV 
name  first  occttrs  in  the  time  of  Diocletian,  *h 
appears  to  have  been  adopted  by  the  |iiawit 
themselves,  wbo  rose  in  aims,  as  it  mpptmn^mpaisi 
the  oppression  of  their  governors.  (  EutMiNns,  ii. 
20,  and  tiie  note  fat  Verheyk^  edittoo.)  TW 
Bs^audae  were  put  down  again,  bat  tb^  wn* 
not  destroyed,  for  to  destroy  them  it  wonld  ban 
been  necesiaiy  to  mnon  ue  cmaea  that  oMti 
forth  these  bands  of  armed  pcannia,  and  tbf 
cause  was  the  evils  under  which  they  groow4, 
heavy  taxation,  and  all  kinds  of  oppreaaiMi.  Tbe 
picture  of  tbeir  sufferings,  drawn  by  Salviaaai, 
bears  no  small  resemblance  to  the  conditicai  of  tk 
French  peasantir  before  the  revdatsoa  of  1799. 
In  this  year  k  also  recorded  a  dafeai  €>f  tbe  B^- 
gondians  an  the  Rhine  by  the  RomaBa,  ondcr 
Aetins. 

The  Western  empire  had  enemies  od  aB  nin. 
The  Goths  who  had  been  settied  in  Aqnitania  sod 
tbe  bordering  coontries  since  a.  n.  419,  broke  nil 
in  hostilities  in  a.  n,  486,  and  beaiwed  tbe  aaciHi 
Romm  oolony  of  Narboniie  nnder  weir  kkvThea. 
done,  the  son  (rf'  Alaric  The  si^  iaatra  mmt 
time,  but  the  Goths  finally  abandimed  the  mid»- 
taking,  when  the  town  had  received  a  sapplv  *f 
provisions  through  the  vigor  of  some  Hinuiisk  aux- 
iliaries, headed  by  Comes  Litorins.  At  this  tiras 
the  western  part  of  the  Mediterranean  and  tbe 
shores  of  the  ocean  were  infested  by  pirates,  mar 
of  whom  were  Saxons. 

On  the  2l8t  of  October  a.  d.43^  ValentitosB, 
being  then  eighteen  yean  of  age,  came  to  Conslsiv 
tino^e  to  celebrate  his  marriage  with  Eodocia,  tb« 
daughter  of  Theodosios,  who  had  bcca  betntbrd 
to  hun  in  a.  d,  424.  Valentinian  aonaidered  tv 
his  father-in-law  the  western  Illyrieam,  which  had 
been  already  promised  to  the  Eastern  em  perm  bv 
Placidia.  He  passed  the  winter  with  his  wife  at 
Thessalonica,  and  retunied  to  Ravenna  in  tbe  fo(' 
lowing  year.  By  this  marriage  Valentinian  had 
two  daughters,  Etidoxia  and  Pweidia. 

In  A.  D.  439'  the  Gothic  war  still  cnatnnird,  and 
LitoriuB  was  bnleging  Theodoiic  in  Totdooae,  whe 
asked  for  peace,  which  Litoriiu  lefnsed.   A  battle 
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fiMtiad  in  whkli  Lilorina  ma  defeated,  and  the 
Goths  ouried  him  &  pruoner  into  the  citj  which  he 
b>d  biqted  to  Notwithitandiiy  thii  snceeH, 

Theodora  eoKdodad  •  peace  with  Aetina,  who 
thivsleiwd  with  »  focmidable  amj  to  diipute  the 
further  co&queita  of  tbe  Gothic  kino. 

The  Weateni  empire  w«i  gnduaUy  loeing  it>  ex- 
treme poaaeuioiu.  Merid*  in  Spun  wai  tkken 
by  Richila,  king  of  the  Suevi ;  ud  Oenaeric 
wized  Carthage  by  >urpriae  on  the  9th  of  October 
A.  D.  439.  This  was  the  more  unexpected  aa  a 
tivatf  had  been  made  with  him  in  a.  d.  435. 
Tho  capture  of  Carthage,  which  had  been  in  the 
hiuids  of  the  Homana  for  near  lix  hundred  ^ean, 
destroyed  the  Raman  power  in  a  huge  part  of 
weateni  Afrits ;  bat  Viuenti&iaii  itill  retained  tlie 
two  prorincct  of  MMritania,  and  aune  ether  parta. 

ViUentinian  waa  at  Rome  in  January  and  in 
March  a.  o,  440,  aa  appears  from  the  date  of  seveisl 
NoveUoa.  In  tlie  month  of  June  Oenaenc  left 
Carthage  with  a  great  fleet.  He  landed  in  Sicily, 
imvaged  the  country  and  hud  siege  to  Palermo. 
Aetiua  waa  atill  in  Uoul,  where  be  (cstraBd  tran- 
quillity  and  aet  out  for  Italy.  It  waa  oboat  this 
time  that  Salvianas  wrote  bis  work  on  tbe  Judg- 
ment of  Qod,  in  which  he  ahows  tbat  tbe  Romana 
had  brought  upon  themaelvea,  by  their  una,  the 
calamities  under  which  they  were  then  luffering. 
The  grievous  burden  of  taxation  and  the  oppreaaion 
of  the  pDW«riid  made  the  Romans  prefer  toe  form 
of  servitude  under  tbe  Fnuka,  Huns,  and  Vandals, 
under  which  they  enjoyed  real  liberty  and  paid  no 
taxes,  to  the  semblance  of  liberty  under  the  Roman 
government  whose  exactions  were  intolerable.  Tbe 
barbarians  were  in  posaetaion  of  a  large  port  of 
Uoul  and  a  still  larger  port  of  Spain  ;  Ituy  had 
bean  imvaged  sevei^  times,  Rome  had  been  be- 
sieged, Sicily  and  Sardinia  devastated,  and  Africa 
was  in  the  hands  of  the  Vandals.  Treves  bad 
been  several  times  tacked,  and  yet,  saya  Snlvianus, 
while  the  {dace  waa  reeking  with  the  blood  of  the 
slain,  the  dtinna  still  «age3y  called  for  the  games, 
wbidt  were  exhibited  in  their  amphitheatre,  the 
mins  of  which  atill  exist  on  the  site  of  tbe  ancient 
city  of  die  TrevirL 

By  a  eoostitntion  of  the  20th  of  February  a.  d. 
44 1,  the  emperor  made  some  regulations  for  making 
the  property  of  the  great  di^itories  of  tbe  church 
and  t4  the  aVf  of  Home  liabla  to  equ^  taxation 
with  other  |Hroperty,  and  also  liable  for  the  repair 
of  the  nods  and  Uie  walls  of  the  towna  and  all 
other  impoata.  In  a,  d.  442  Volentinion  made 
ptOGc  with  the  Vandals,  who  were  left  in  undis- 
turbed poaaeaiiop  of  part  of  Africa. 

In  A.  D.  446,  the  Romans  abandoned  Britain. 
The  Picts  and  Scott  wcra  lavagiaB  the  country, 
and  the  Brhons  in  vain  applied  for  oelp  to  Aetius 
who  was  tboi  conanL  A  rank  took  place  in 
A  nnorica  in  A.  J>h  448  which  ww  however  soon 
settled. 

Ravenna  was  the  ordinary  residence  of  the  em- 
peror ;  but  he  went  to  Rtnne  eariy  in  a.d.  450 
with  hit  wifii  and  mother,  whoa  by  •  ematitstion, 
dated  the  3tb  of  March,  be  remitted  all  the  taxes 
that  hod  become  dne  np  to  the  lit  of  Septembt-r 
A.  D.  44S  ;  from  which  we  may  condude  that  the 
people  were  nnable  to  pay  them.  Sardinia  and 
Africa  were  excepted  from  this  indulgence.  The 
emperor  spoke  of  tbe  exactionaof  the  conuniasioocrs 
who  were  sent  into  the  provinces  to  prevent  tbe 
•<mcti''ns  nf  otiiers ;  ther  enriched  themselves  it 
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the  oxpaue  both  of  the  tax-payers  and  of  the 
Fisens.  Opprrasive  taxation  is  the  symptom  of 
vicious  govenunent  and  of  tbe  ^pioaching  rain  of 
a  stat«, 

Theodouiu  IL  died  on  the  38th  of  July  a.  d. 

450,  and  Mai^anos  succeeded  him  withont  woiUng 
for  the  approbation  of  Valentin ian,  who,  however, 
confirmed  his  election.  On  the  27th  of  November 
in  the  some  year,  Placidia,  the  emperor's  mother, 
died  at  Rome  just  when  hostilities  were  guing  tn 
break  out  between  Valenlinian  and  Attila,  king  of 
the  HmiA.  The  reanit  of  this  war  was  the  defeat 
of  Atdla  by  Aetiua,  near  Chilona  aur  Mnme  in 
the  former  French  [novince  of  Champagne,  in  a.  d. 

451.  [AsTius  ;  Attila.]  The  history  of  Va- 
lenUnian*R  nnfiirtnnate  uater  Honoria  ia  connected 
with  that  of  Attib.   [Obata,  No.  2.) 

The  Western  em[nre  was  in  a  deplorable  state, 
overrun  by  barbarians  who  brought  with  them 
"  ^e  detestable  heresy  of  the  Arians  with  which 
they  were  infected."  Italy  however  seems  to  have 
been  free  from  barbarians,  though  it  contained 
many  Qotha  under  tbe  naine  of  conledenUes  ;  and 
they  woe  Arians  too.  Tbe  Vistgotba,  whose  c^iul 
waa  Tonlonae,  had  a  new  king  in  cimseqacnce  ot 
the  death  of  Theod<nie  who  in  the  great  battle 
at  Ch&lons,  fighting  on  the  side  of  the  Romans. 
He  was  succeeded  hy  hit  ton  Thoritmond. 

In  A.  D.  452  AttiU  nodo  a  descent  into  Italy 
and  spread  conttematlon.  Aotiu  had  ntumad  to 
Italy,  and  be  and  Valon&iiaB  sent  Pope  Lao  to 
Attila  to  sue  for  peace,  and  the  barbarian  retired 
after  he  had  devastated  the  north  of  Italy.  [At- 
tila.] A  constitution  of  Volentinian  of  this  year, 
whicb  a  Koloua  Rcmian  Catholic  writer  calls  **a 
scandalous  law  and  altogether  nnirorthy  of  a 
Christian  prince,"  dedarea  that  the  law  doea  not 
allow  bishops  and  |«ieBts  to  \mfo  jnritdietion  in 
civil  afTairs,  and  that  they  can  only  take  c<^;niianc« 
of  matters  pertaining  to  religion ;  and  it  requires 
even  bishops  to  appear  before  the  ordinary  jndgea 
m  all  suiu  to  which  the;  were  parties,  unless  the 
other  party  consented  to  submit  to  the  judgment 
of  tbe  church.  It  also  forbids  eotloamttks  to 
traflic,  or  if  they  do,  they  are  allowed  no  particnlar 
privilege, 

Valentmian  waa  relieved  in  A.  D.  453  from  a 
formidable  enemy  by  the  death  of  Attila,  and  io 
the  tame  year  Thoriamand,  kfaig  of  the  Anaigotho, 
who  was  «  a  resUets  and  wariihe  character,  was 
murdered  by  hit  brotbcrt,  one  of  whcm,  Tbeo- 
doric  II,,  meceedod  him. 

The  power  and  influence  of  Aetint  hod  long  ex- 
cited  the  jealousy  and  (ran  of  Valenlinian,  and  the 
suspicions  temper  of  the  un  warlike  and  feeble  em- 
peror wu  enconnged  by  the  cdumniea  of  tbo 
eunuch  Hanwliua.  Aetiot  was  toe  powerful  to  bo 
tbe  Mibjeet  of  a  contemptible  master ;  and  the 
betrothal  of  his  son  Gandentius  to  Endoxia,  tbo 
daughter  of  Valentininn,  may  liave  excited  hia  am- 
bitions designs  and  awukeui'd  hia  tieacheroua  dis- 
position. Hit  pride  and  intc^ce  wen  shown  m 
a  hoatiU  dedamtion  agoinat  hit  prinoci  which  waa 
Ibllottcd  by  8  recondliatioD  and  an  ^lionce,  the 
ternit  of  which  were  dictated  by  Aetius.  After 
this  inaolt  he  had  the  imprudence  to  venture  into 
the  emperor's  palace  at  Rnine,  in  company  with 
Boethiua,  Praefectus  Praetorio,  and  to  urge  the 
marriage  of  the  emperor's  daughter  with  hisso^ 
In  a  fit  of  trritaUon  tho  emperor  drew  his  sword 
and  plunged  it  into  tbt  geneiol't  body..  The  tiaughtor 
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wu  completed  by  the  attendrali  of  Vilentinian, 
and  Boeuiiiu,  the  friend  of  Aetiui,  tHaa  ihand  hii 
firte.  (a.  d.  4&4.>  The  principal  friends  of  Aetin* 
w«te  lio^y  rammoned  to  the  palace,  and  mat' 
itui.  Tans  the  biavest  man,  the  aUett  oom- 
nandar  of  the  age,  the  bat  gnat  Roana  aoUier, 
periibed  by  the  tnachcRHu  und  of  tbe  most  nn- 
wmriike  of  the  Roman  Ckenn. 

A  grieTOu  insolt  to  Petnmiui  Haximus  is  said 
to  hare  been  the  immediate  cause  of  Valentinian's 
dentil.  Haximos  had  a  handsome  wife,  who  »• 
aiitad  tke  anpenr's  solieitatkas,  Imt  he  got  her 
wf thin  the  pauce  bj  an  airtifioe,  and  oonpeUed  her 
to  yidd  to  force  what  she  had  refosed  to  persuasion. 
The  injared  hnsband  resolved  on  the  emperor's  de- 
■truetien,  and  he  nined  over  some  of  the  domestics 
of  Valentinian  who  had  been  in  the  service  of 
Aetins,  While  he  was  amusing  himself  in  the 
field  of  Hara  with  some  sjpectacle,  two  of  these 
men  feB  spon  him  ;  and,  after  killing  th«  guilty 
HemcUas,  despatched  the  emperor  withoat  any 
resistance  from  those  who  were  about  him,  a.  d, 
455.  This  was  th^e  end  of  Valentinian  III.,  a 
fteUo  and  ooniMnptibla  {aiaea,  the  last  of  tbe 
ftnilyaf  Thoodosios.  He  was  iUbnaght  up,  and 
had  all  the  rices  that  in  a  prinoely  station  dis- 
grace  a  man's  chaiscter.  Eren  his  seal  for  the 
Catholic  tuih  and  the  church  is  not  allowed  to  hare 
been  uDcere. 

(Gibbon.  Deeliu  tmd  FaU^  c  88,  &e. ;  Tille- 
auMi^  MBatoin  du  Aipenar^  nd.  tl)   [O.  L.] 


COIN  OP  VALENTIMANU8  III. 

VALENTI'NUS  (O^oXtFrTfos),  tbe  celebiated 
Gnostic  hercsinrch  of  the  second  centniy,  was  a 
native  of  Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
thm  pnqiagated  bis  heresy,  having  seceded  from 
the  ehnreh,  if  we  may  believe  TertuUian  (c:  To- 
le»t.  i)  in  consequence  of  being  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  bishopric  The  ehrono- 
graphaa  iix  the  time  at  which  he  flourished  in  the 
reign  of  Antoniaui  Pint,  from  a.  d.  140,  whoi  they 
represent  him  as  coming  to  Rome,  and  onwards, 
(Enseb.  Ckron.  2155  ;  Hieron.  *.  a.  2166  ; 

SynoelL  p.  351,  a.)  Ensebius  ( /f.  £.  iv.  1 1 )  also 
tells  OS,  on  the  authority  of  Irenaens,  that  Valen- 
tinus  came  to  Rome  in  the  episcopate  of  Hjginus, 
floaridied  nndn-  Pius,  and  snrvived  till  the  epis- 
copate of  Anieetns,  abont  A.  o,  140 — 158.  (Compi 
Euseb.  drtm.  and  Hieron.,  s.  a.  3159.)  Some 
writers  assign  to  him  an  eariier  date,  chiefly  on 
the  authori^  of  the  tradition,  preserved  by  Cle- 
mens Alezandrinus  (SKrom.viu  p.  764),  that  be  had 
heard  Theodas,  a  disciple  of  St.  Paul ;  hence  Cave 
places  him  at  the  year  A.  D.  120.  The  two  opi- 
nions may  be  reconciled  by  supposing,  wiUi  Clin- 
ton, that  Valentinus  did  not  begin  to  propagate 
his  heresy  till  late  in  life  ;  and,  supposing  him  to 
have  been  seventy  yean  of  a^  in  a.  d.  1 50.  the 
first  ynir  of  Anicetus,  he  would  be  twentj--five  in 
A.  D.  105,  when  It  was  qoilfl  possible  that  a  dis- 


ciple of  St  Paal  night  be  a^  bUtc^  (Cbi«, 
Fatt.  Rom.  n  oo.  140,  144.) 

Valentinas  was  one  of  the  boldest  md  moss  » 
flneottal  hereaiarchs  of  die  Gnoatie  seeL  A  Bttaw 
aecoont  of  hfa  dootriaea,  farta  whi^  it  ia  nat  cor- 
■istent  with  the  plan  of  this  work  to  eacv.  wZ 
be  found  in  the  mrks  quoted  below :  petha|M.  b 
general  readers,  the  Isief  but  desr  ezpaaitsQB  *t 
Valentinianism  by  Hosheim  will  be  fond  tbr 
most  nsefiiL 

Thera  is  also  a  good  and  briof  aceomit  in  Ginr- 
ler,  whieh  we  extract,  as  the  work  ia  not  ao  -wrl 
known  to  Uie  English  readar,  aa  that  of  ICaAeiB : 
—  **  From  the  great  original  (aeooHing  to  him, 
$u96i,  wpovdratp,  wfoti^cV)t  with  whose  is  the 
oonsciousneas  of  himself  (frrsio,  mT^X  obubm 
in  successim  male  and  fismale  aeoaia  (Mm*  <e 
Mofoff r^t  and  dx^io,  and  ^^••ml,  jJjk 
and  Afilpwrot  and  tochqcrlo,  ftc.)^  BO  81 
aeons  together  (disttogaishod  into  the  'Oiliii. 
Atitis,  and  Asi8««b)  form  tbe  rk-fipm/m.  Frm 
the  passionate  striving  of  the  last  ason,  tbo  ««ft«. 
to  imite  with  Bythos  itself,  arisea  an  notrnwh 
bHng  <4  xdrw  tro^  /i^qo-tt,  'Ax^pM,  i.  f- 
nva^nri)^  which,  wandering  about  outside  (W 
pleroma,  eonmnmicatea  the  germ  of  lifs  to  miitir 
and  forms  the  t-nfMUffyit  of  psychical  natmsL 
who  immediately  creates  the  world.  In  tha 
three  kinds  of  material  are  mixed,  wyw^MTUw, 
^uX'x^fi  vfc  htMiv.  The  result  of  the  caarw 
of  the  world  is,  that  the  two  first  ahonld  be  »• 
paralod  from  the  last,  and  diat  t\  a  m^iia  i  wJr 
should  ratnm  to  the  pleroma,  '^v^fmim  into  the 
rrfvos  ^tff^nfTOf,  where  Ae  Adtaaaath  dov 
dwells.  In  the  mean  timev  two  new  aeoDs,  Chrat 
and  the  Holy  Spirit,  had  arisen,  in  ordo'  to  n~ 
store  the  disturbed  harmony  in  the  pleroiBa  ;  tibco 
th«!«  emanated  from  all  the  aeons  Jeana  (vwri^). 
who,  as  future  associate  (o-^vret)  of  the  Ac^ 
moth,  shall  lead  back  into  Uie  plerano  this  aad 
the  pneumatic  natnres.  The  awritp  onited  itKlf 
at  the  baptism  with  the  psychical  Heanah  pro- 
mised by  the  Demiurgns.  Just  so  is  tfao  letter  cf 
the  doctrines  of  Jesns  fw  pajehiod  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  sfurit  intndiKad  bj  the  Soter  fc 
Saviour,  is  Us  the  spiritnaL  These  theoeadiie 
dreams  were  naturally  capable  of  bdi^  mooMed 
in  many  difierent  ways  ;  and,  accordingly,  ansei^ 
Valentine^  disciples  are  found  many  deparlnro 
from  their  teacher.  The  most  inqxirtant  of  bit 
followers  were  Heradeon,  Ptolemy,  and  Mores*. " 

It  must,  however,  be  remembered  that  onr 
knowledge  of  his  system  is  derived  almoot  eatirriT 
from  the  works  of  the  writers  against  the  beremc^ 
whose  expositions  of  their  opponents'  views  are  oAes 
very  un&ir.  Nothing  is  extant  of  his  own  works, 
except  a  few  insignificant  fragments,  qnoted  by  the 
writers  referred  to.  (Irenaeus,  aiv.  Homa.  i. 
1—7  ;  Tertallian,  Pafeafmaiios,-  Clem.  Alex, 
psssna ;  Epiphanioi,  Haertt.  31  ;  J.  F.  Buddeua, 
de  Haenm  Valenthu,  appended  to  his  Intnd.  n 
Hat.  PkUot.  Htbr.:  Gave,  HU.  LUt.  <;  a.  120. 
pp.  50,  51,  ed.  Basil. ;  Moshmm,  de  RA.  Ctriit. 
ante  Ouut.  pp.  S71— 389,  Ked.  Hut.  B,  L  cent  ii. 
pt  iu  c  5.  i%  15—17,  vol.  i.  pp,  191—193,  ed. 
Miiidock  and  Soamea;  Walch,  HkL  d.  Kebf- 
reym,  vol.  i.  pp.  885—886  ;  Schrfldth,  Otrv^irim 
KireieiHfetciMUe,  vol.  it.  p.  359  ;  Girseler,  Eeeie*. 
Hid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  141,  Davidson^  tnmtl. , 
Neander,  KirdiaigeKUdilty  vol.  i.  ptii.  ppt  704 
-731  J  [P.  S.] 
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VALENTI-NUS,  TU'LLIUS,  a  chieftain  rf 
tfae  Treriri,  who  endenoand  to  penmd«  the  Ganli 
to  join  in  ttw  nvidt  of  Cinlis  and  Ckwinu 
<A.  D.  70),  bat  was  annteooufiil,  on  aoeoont  of 
tbe  flf^oution  of  Jaliu  Anipex  and  the  Renii ;  n 
that  only  the  Traviri  and  Lineonei  rebelled. 
Valentinua  acted  aa  the  leader  of  the  Treviri,  bnt 
took  more  pains  to  tecun  their  fidelity  by  ha- 
rnngnes  than  their  succcm  by  warlil^o  prepantioaa. 
Whan  Ceratlii  passed  the  Alpa,  TaUntimu  jnoad 
Tutor  in  the  attempt  to  oppoae  bim.  In  his  ab- 
aence  two  legicms,  which  had  toiTMidered  to  Clas- 
aicus  at  Noveaiom  and  Bonus  tome  time  before, 
luid,  after  taking  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Qaul, 
had  been  marched  to  the  city  of  Treriri,  rolnn- 
tarily  look  the  oath  to  Veapaaian,  and  on  the 
retam  of  Valaatinna  aad  Tutor  aftar  th«r  deftat 
by  Cemlia  retired  to  the  friendly  itote  of  the 
Mediomatriei.  Valentinua  andTntor  nnued  the 
Treviri  anew  to  arms,  and,  in  order  to  make  them 
di-iperate,  killed  Herennina  and  Numisiiu,  the 
legates  of  the  above  legions.  Cenalia  soon  marched 
against  them  from  Magontiaciun,  stormed  tlie 
atnag  poaitimi  ofTalentinus  at  Rigodnlurn,  and 
entered  Treviri,  where  he  harannied  and  pardoned 
the  two  legions  jolt  mentioned,  as  weU  as  t&e 
Treviri  and  Lngotea.  Valentinua,  who  had  been 
taken  prisoner  at  R^jodnlum,  waa  tent  into  Italy, 
•ltd  was  delivered  ap  to  Maoanna  and  Donutian, 
who  were  on  Uieir  nuuch  to  aapport  Cereal  is.  He 
waa  oondcnroed  to  death,  and  while  andeigomg 
his  sentence,  when  some  one  taunted  him  with  the 
misfortiuies  of  hia  flotutiy,  he  r^ied  that  he  ac- 
cepted death  aa  ft  tcdMe  tat  then.  (Tac.  m$L  iv. 
69—74,  85).  [P.  S.) 

VALBNTI'NUS,  VALETIIUS,  accoaed  C. 
CoacMtina  under  the  Sarvilift  lex  (probaUy  D» 
Jtepetundit)  ;  and  although  the  guilt  of  Cooeoniiu 
was  clear  he  was  acquitted  in  consequence  an 
indecent  vene  of  Valentinua  being  read  in  cooit 
<Val.  Max.  viii.  1.  aba.  8  ;  comp.  Feitu,  $.9. 
ZqrTwbm,  p.  86S,  ed.  Htlller.) 

A.  VAUi'NTIUS,  the  Greek  intarpnrter  «f 
Veirea  in  SieOy,  was  one  of  hia  inatmmenta  of 
oppreMion  in  that  province.  (Cic  Verr,  lit.  37, 
iv.  26.) 

VALBTllA.  1.  The  sister  of  P.  Valerius 
Fublicola,  is  said  to  have  advised  the  Roman  ma- 
trons to  ask  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coriolanus,  to 
go  to  the  tamp  of  Cwiolanui  in  order  to  deprecate 
faiireaentmenL  (Dionys.  viii.  89,  foil.)  Reapecting 
her  omneetion  with  the  l^end  of  Coriolanua,  see 
Niebuhr,  voL  ii.  p.  10?.,  foil. 

2.  The  last  wile  of  Sulla,  waa  the  danghter  of 
M.  Valeriui  Memala.  She  attiMted  the  notice  of 
Sulla  at  the  theatre,  and  he  married  her  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  Soon  afW  hii  death  she  bore 
»  danghter.  Plutarch  calls  her  a  sister  of  the 
orator  Hortensint,  but  this  is  a  mistake  probably 
arising  from  the  &ct  that  the  sister  of  Hortensiua 
nioiried  a  Valerius  Meesola.  (Flat.  »Ul.  35,  37  ; 
Drumann,  G<»cUeke  Roms,  vol  ii.  p.  508.) 

V  ALE'RI  A,  OALE'RI  A,  the  daughter  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Prisca,  was  upon  the  reconstruotion  ot 
the  empire  in  a.  d.  292  [Dioclbtianus]  united 
to  Galcrias,  one  of  the  new  Caesars,  by  whom  she 
had  no  offspring,  but  adopted  his  illegitimate  son 
Candidianus.  After  the  death  of  her  hoaband  in 
311  Valeria  rejected  the  pnpoMls  of  hia  aaeceMor 
Maximiniu,  who,  having  become  enamoured  of  her 
person  and  her  wealth,  longht  to  gain  her  hand 
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even  before  the  eatahlisbed  pcnod  of  mounuiig  bad 
expired.  She  was  in  oonsequencv  exposed  to  the 
bmtal  fury  of  the  disappointed  ivmce,  atrif^ied  of 
her  poasesaiona,  and  banished  along  with  her 
mother  to  the  deserts  of  Syria ;  nor  could  the 
earnest  entieatiea  of  Diocletian,  whose  end  is  laid 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  misfortunes  of  hia 
wife  and  child,  procure  any  alleviatioD  of  their 
misery,  Ujwd  the  death  of  their  enemy  in  814, 
they  repaired  in  dia^iiaa  to  the  court  of  Licinina^ 
to  whooe  ooe  Valena  had  been  emaigned  by  her 
husband  with  hia  dying  breath  ;  bnt  for  from  ob- 
taining at  Nioomedia  the  protection  and  honour 
which  they  anticipated,  they  found  thomaelves, 
aita  witnessing  the  murder  of  Candidianus  and  of 
Severiauus,  compelled  to  provide  for  their  safoty 
by  a  preeipiMe  flight ;  and  having  wandered  for 
many  months  over  various  provinces  in  a  humble 
disguise,  were  at  length  discovered  at  Theasalsnica, 
probably  in  the  year  a.  d.  315,  where  they  were 
both  beheaded  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Valeria  and  Prisca 
must  at  one  period  have  betrayed  some  fovour  for 
Christianity,  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  the 
first  persons  whom  Diocletian  required  to  offipr 
sacrifice  to  the  pagan  deities  when  he  commenced 
his  persecution  ;  and  Tillemont  seems  to  regard  all 
thrir  lubeequent  sufiaiiws  as  a  tmponl  poniah- 
ment  for  their  weak  eampianee  with  uie  oommandi 
of  the  emperor.  • 

Our  chief  authority  for  the  history  of  this  un- 
happy lady  is  the  writer  of  the  treatise  De  MortUm$ 
pert»aiUiTum  [Cakilids]  (ec  12,  15,  35,  89,  40, 
41,42,  50,51),  whose  notices  have  been  oollectcd, 
OHubined,  and  cast  in  an  imposina  fiiim  by  Gibbon 
in  the  fomteentk  chapter  of  hia  biatoiy.    [W.  A.] 


VALE'RIA  MESSALI'NA.  [Msrsalina.] 
VALE'RIA  POLLA.  [Polli,  No.  1.1 
VALE'RIA  GENS,  i»trician  and  afu-rwnrds 
plebeian  also.  The  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  moat  celebrated  at  Rone  ;  and 
no  other  Roman  gens  waa  distinguished  fsr  so  long 
a  period,  although  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Cor- 
nelia gens,  produced  a  greater  number  of  Ulustrioni 
men.  The  Valerii  are  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Vo. 
lesus  or  Voluaus  is  said  to  hare  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titos  Tatius.  (Dionys.  ii.  46 ;  Pint.  A'aw. 
5,  PmbL  I.)  One  of  the  deaeendaats  of  this  Vo- 
lesua,  P.  Valerius,  afterwards  wniamed  Publicola, 
playa  a  distinguished  part  in  the  story  of  the  ex- 
{mluon  of  the  kii^  and  waa  elected  consul  in  the 
first  year  of  the  republic,  b.  c.  509.  ¥tvm  this 
time  forward  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  em* 
pire,  for  neariy  a  thousand  ytaia,  the  name  occur* 
more  or  leas  frequently  in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was 
borne  by  the  cmperm  Maximinna,  Maximinnus, 
Maxentina,  Diocletian,  Coutantiis,  Cooatontine  the 
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WM  conaleted  by  the  atlendanti  of  Vilcotiniui, 
■nd  BMudiu,  the  friend  of  Aathu,  aln  shared  hu 
fiU*.  (a.  d.  454.)  The  prindpsl  friendi  of  Aetia* 
wen  va^j  rammoned  to  the  psUice,  imd  mur- 
dered. Thiu  the  bimrett  nwn,  the  ftbleat  oom- 
tBuder  of  the  agit,  the  but  giMt  Roaiu  aoldier, 
periikad  by  the  madMnw  TuaA  of  the  HHwt  nn- 
mriike  of  the  Roowa  Oumn. 

A  grievou  inealt  to  Petnmiui  Haximin  u  nid 
to  hare  been  the  inunednte  cauee  of  Valendnian's 
death.  MuuniH  had  a  handioine  wife,  who  re- 
■iited  the  empeior^  solicitation!,  bat  he  got  her 
within  Uie  palace  by  an  aitifiee,  and  oompeUed  her 
t«  jiaU  tamn  what  aha  had  refitted  to  permaaian. 
The  iajaMd  hdtbMid  naotvtd  on  tba  amperar^  da- 
atniction,  and  he  auned  over  lome  of  the  domettiGa 
of  Valentinian  who  had  been  in  the  aervice  of 
Aetint.  While  he  waa  amnaing  himaelf  in  the 
field  of  Han  with  aonie  spectacU,  two  of  theae 
men  feB  apon  him  ;  and,  aner  killing  the  gnilty 
Heraclin,  despatched  the  emperor  without  an; 
resistance  from  those  who  were  about  him,  a.  d. 
45&.  This  was  the  end  of  Valentinian  III.,  a 
feeble  and  contemptible  prince,  the  last  of  the 
fiunilyaf  Thoedosina^  He  was  ill  brought  up,  and 
had  all  the  Tieea  that  in  •  prinoely  atatiaii  dis- 

Sice  •  mmt  chancto-.   Etsii  hia  leal  for  tba 
iholie  &ith  and  the  church  is  not  allowed  to  hare 
been  sinoeie. 

(Qibben.  JMime  md  FaU^  &  33,  Ac. ;  Tille- 
mvA,  HiMain      Bmptrmn^  voL  tL)   [O.  L.] 


COIN  OF  VALIHTINIANUS  lit. 

VALENTI'NUS  (OfioXcrrlyos),  the  celebnted 
Gnostic  hcrcsiarck  of  the  second  century,  was  a 
naUve  of  Egypt,  whence  he  went  to  Rome,  and 
there  propagated  his  heresy,  having  seceded  from 
the  church,  if  we  may  believe  TertuUiaii  (c  Va- 
lenL  4)  in  consequence  of  being  disappointed  in 
the  hope  of  obtaining  a  bishopric.  Tne  chnmo- 
giaphen  fir  the  time  at  which  he  fiourished  in  the 
reign  of  Antoninus  Pius,  fmn  a.  d.  140,  when  they 
rMiresent  him  as  coming  to  Home,  and  onwards 
(Euseb.  Otirm.  f.o.  2155;  Himm.  s.  a.  2156  ; 
SyncelLp.3fil,a.)  EuKjbiui  ( /T.  R  iv.  1 1 )  also 
tells  us,  on  the  authority  of  Irenaens,  that  Valen- 
tintta  fame  to  Rome  in  the  episcopate  of  Hygtnas, 
flourished  under  Plus,  and  aarrived  till  the  epis-- 
eopale  of  Anicetus,  about  a.  s.  1 40 — 155.  (Comp. 
EnseK  Otnm.  and  HieroD.,  i.  a.  2159.)  Some 
writen  amgn  to  him  an  eailier  date,  chiefly  on 
the  authority  of  the  tnditini,  preaerved  1^  Cle- 
mens Alexandrinas  (Siniiii.vii.  p.  764),  that  be  had 
heard  Theodas,a  disciple  of  St.  Paul :  hence  Cave 
places  him  at  the  year  a.  d.  120.  The  two  opi- 
nions may  be  reconciled  by  supposing,  with  Clin- 
ton, that  Valentinua  did  not  begin  to  propagate 
his  heresy  till  late  in  life  ;  and,  supposing  nim  to 
have  been  seventy  years  of  age  in  a.  d.  IbO.  the 
fint  ymr  of  Anicetus,  he  would  he  twenty-fire  in 
A.  D.  105,  when  it  waa  ^nite  poaaible  that  a  dis- 


cit^  ef  Sc  Paal  might  be  atUl  alire.  (CInia, 
Fatt.  Rom.    aa.  140, 144.) 

Valentinos  waa  one  of  tMbaUot  and  mm  m- 
flnential  herealarchs  of  the  Gnoatic  sect.  A  ainate 
aoconnt  of  his  doetrinea,  into  which  it  im  not  a» 
•istait  with  the  f)ua  t4  this  work  to  enter,  viB 
be  fwad  in  the  intlu  quoted  below :  pcritaps.  kt 
gemral  naden,  the  brief  bnt  dear  axpooitiaB  li 
Valentinunian  hy  Mo^eus  will  b«  fbnsd  tte 
most  useful 

There  is  also  a  good  and  brief  aceonot  in  Oinr- 
ler,  which  we  extract,  as  the  work  ia  not  ao  w.-!l 
known  to  the  English  reader,  as  that  of  MaeheiM : 
—  **  From  the  great  Miginal  {aeeaMag  to  kiss. 
$v$6s,  Tpomirttp,  vpoofixi),  with  wboaa  ia  tW 
oraisciousness  of  himself  <fmi«,  ffry^X  I'manr" 
in  successiun  male  and  female  aeons  (Now  « 
Motwytr^t  and  i^iiBtM,  k&yos  and  ^4^m«,  JJ^mt 
and  M,  t^e^ot  and  JiurAi|«f«,  Jtc^),  so  tk«  » 
aeons  together  (distinguished  into  the  'O7M1, 
AfKdi,  Mid  Arnhxit)  Arm  tba  wA^paiput.  Pnss 
the  pasuonate  atriring  of  the  laat  amn,  tha  Mfia. 
to  unite  with  Bythoe  itsd^  aiisea  an  aotimrlT 
bring  (^  icirti  ao^Ut,  iwMn^gts,  'Ay^iM,  i.a 
niDSnri),  which,  wandering  about  oatside  tbr 
pleroma,  ewnmnnicatea  the  germ  of  life  to  aiattrr, 
and  forms  the  A^ttmtpy6t  at  psychical  mamiL. 
who  iouBcdintely  creates  the  world.  la  tkb 
three  kinds  of  mMerhd  an  mixed,  wwiiywrtsi^. 
rh  ifvx't^*'*  "^^  AXtic^r.  The  result  of  tlia  anne 
of  the  world  is,  that  the  two  first  shonld  be  se- 
parated frran  the  last,  and  that  ri  wrufiavKJ* 
should  return  to  the  plerana,  ifv^f^  into  tW 
riwot  /uff^ntror,  whwa  the  Achamoth  now 
dwells.  In  the  mean  tim^  two  new  aaom^  Cbia 
and  the  Hdy  Spirit,  had  aiiaen,  in  order  to  le- 
store  the  disturbed  harmony  in  the  pleroma ; 
there  emanated  from  all  the  aeons  Jesas  (vwrV> 
who,  as  future  associate  (o^vyst)  of  the  Adn- 
moth,  shall  lead  back  into  the  pieroma  tbis  mod 
the  pne'imatic  natures.  The  9wr4^  united  itself 
at  the  baptism  with  the  paychical  Meosiah  pt«- 
mised  by  the  Demiurgus.  Just  so  ia  the  letter  tl 
the  doctrines  of  Jesns  fw  psydiical  men.  On  the 
other  hand,  the  spirit  introduced  by  the  Soter  «r 
8Bvinur,  is  for  the  spiritual.  These  tbeoaofitut 
dreams  were  naturally  capable  of  being  moalded 
in  many  different  ways ;  and,  aoeordingly,  aamaf 
Valentine^  disdples  are  found  nmny  departam 
from  their  teacher.  The  most  in^iortant  ef  his 
fbHowers  were  Heiaelean,  Hudemy,  and  Manw." 

It  most,  however,  be  remembered  that  oar 
knowledge  of  his  system  is  derived  almost  eatirriy 
from  the  voAm  of  the  writan  against  the  hataaiea. 
whose  expoaittans  of  their  opponenta'  viewa  ■■•  oAea 
very  unfiiir.  Nothing  ii  extant  of  hit  own  werlia, 
except  a  lew  insignificant  fiagments,  qaoted  by  tbe 
writers  referred  to.  (Irenaena,  adv.  Hatm.  i. 
1—7  ;  TertuUian,  e.  Valmtimamot;  Ciena.  Atex. 
pattim;  Epiphanins,  ffa*rt».  31 ;  J>  F.  Baddmu, 
de  Hamri  Valmtim^  appmded  to  hia  Afrorf.  » 
Hid,  PUht.  Htbr.;  dm,  BkL  Utt.  s;  «.  130, 
pp.  50,  51,  ed.  Basil. ;  Mosheim,  <k  RA.  CAriM. 
cmU  Coiut.  pp.  371—389,  JinJ.  HiM.  B.  i.  oraL  it. 
pt.  il  c.  5.  IS  15—17,  vol.  i.  pp.  191—193.  ed. 
Murdoch  and  Soames ;  Walch,  Hid.  d.  Kdrt. 
nyeny  vol  i.  pp.  335—386  ;  SchiOAh,  OHdNrim 
KinAenffuekiMe,  vol.  iL  p.  359  ;  Gieseler,  Eede*. 
Hid.  vol.  i.  pp.  140,  141,  Daridsoo's  tnuisl. . 
Neandor,  A'^uieaaesalM/e,  voL  i.  ptiL  an.  704 
-731  j  [P.S.} 
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VALERIA  OALERIA. 

VALKNTI'NUS,  TU'LLIUS,  •  ehiefbb  «f 
the  Trertri,  who  cndeavoimd  to  penmde  the  Okoli 
to  join  in  the  revolt  of  Civilia  and  Ckwieiu 
<A.  D.  70),  but  «M  snraccestfiil,  m  Mooont  of 
tbe  appoiition  of  Jvliai  Anipaxmd  tiie  Remi ;  m 
that  only  the  IWiri  uul  LmgonM  nbdled. 
Valentinnt  acted  u  the  leader  of  tat  Treviri,  but 
took  man  paina  to  aeeam  thdr  fideli^  by  ha- 
mnguea  than  dieir  succew  by  warlike  prepamtions. 
When  CereaJis  paued  the  Alpa,  Yalentinua  joined 
Tutor  in  tlie  attempt  to  oppoae  him.  In  Ub  ab- 
■ence  two  legioBt,  which  had  annoidered  to  C3as- 
aioii  at  Novennm  and  Bonna  Hnw  time  before, 
niid,  after  taking  the  oath  to  the  empire  of  Oanl, 
had  been  mazched  to  the  ci^  of  iWiri,  volun- 
tarily to(A  the  oath  to  Veapasian,  and  on  the 
retiun  of  Valentinus  and  Tutor  after  their  deftat 
by  Cerealia  retired  to  the  friendly  state  of  the 
MedionMricL  Vale&tinua  andTtrtor  mued  the 
Treriri  anew  to  mm,  and,  in  order  to  sMke  diem 
dospemte,  kflled  Herenniot  and  Nnmiihu,  the 
legates  of  the  abore  legioni.  Ceiealii  loan  marched 
againit  them  from  Magontiacum,  itormed  the 
atrong  poiition  of  Valentinoa  at  Rigodulnm,  and 
•ntend  Treviii,  where  he  hantngoed  and  pardoned 
the  two  Iqiona  just  mentioned,  at  wdl  as  tbe 
lYeviri  and  Lingmas.  Valoitinas,  who  had  been 
taken  priwmer  at  Rigodulum,  was  sent  into  Italy, 
and  was  delivered  op  to  Mucianui  and  Domitian, 
who  were  on  their  march  to  mmort  Cerealii.  He 
was  eondeamed  to  death,  and  while  ondenmng 
bis  sentence,  when  some  «m  taunted  him  wiu  the 
misfortnnea  of  his  eonntry,  he  rq^ied  that  he  ac- 
cepted  death  as  a  adkce  lot  them.  (Tae.  HiA  h. 
69—74,  85).  [P.  S.] 

VALBNTI'NUS,  VALE'RIUS,  accused  C. 
Coaconins  onder  the  Serrilia  lex  (probably  Da 
RqMimidiM)  ;  and  although  the  guilt  of  Cosoonius 
was  clear  be  was  acquitted  in  consequence  ef  an 
indecent  verse  of  V^entinos  being  read  in  court 
(VrI.  Max.  viii.  1.  abs.  8  ;  comp.  Featas,  «.  v. 
Tappuiam,  p.  M'6,  ed.  MiUler.) 

A.  VALE'NTIUS,  the  Greek  interpreter  of 
Vetres  in  Sieily,  was  me  of  his  instruments  of 
oppresuon  in  that  province.  (Cic  Vw.  iii.  S7, 
iv.  26.) 

VALEOIIA.  1.  The  sister  of  P.  Valerius 
Public)^  is  said  to  have  advised  the  Roman  ma- 
trons to  ask  Veturia,  the  mother  of  Coricdanus,  to 
to  the  camp  of  Coriolanns  in  order  to  deprecate 
bis  resentment  (Dionys.  viii.  39,  foil.)  Re^iectiug 
her  coniwcliaii  with  tbe  legend  of  Cwiolanus,  see 
Niebuhr,  yiA.  ii  p.  IffiJ,  ML 

2.  The  last  wite  of  Sulla,  was  the  daughter  of 
M.  Valerius  Mewala.  She  attracted  the  notice  of 
Sulla  at  the  theatre,  and  he  married  her  towards 
the  end  of  his  life.  Soon  after  his  death  she  bore 
a  daughter.  Plutarch  calls  her  a  sister  of  the 
oratur  Hortennni,  but  this  is  a  mistake  probably 
arising  from  the  &et  that  the  sister  of  Hortensius 
married  a  Valenns  Meesala.  (Plut  SuU.  35,  37  ; 
Drnmann,  GnekidUe  Bom*,  vol  ii.  p.  508.) 

VALE'RIA,  OALE'RI  A,  tbe  dwighter  of  Dio- 
cletian and  Priscft,  was  upon  the  reconstruction  of 
the  empire  in  A.  D.  292  [Dioclbtiands]  united 
to  Galoias,  one  of  the  new  Caesars,  by  whom  she 
had  no  oftpriiig,  but  adopted  his  illegitimate  son 
Cnndidianui.  After  the  death  of  her  husband  in 
.^1 1  Valeria  rejected  the  propocals  of  his  successor 
MoximinuB,  who,  having  become  enamoured  of  her 
penon  and  her  wealth,  sought  to  gain  her  hand 
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even  htfore  the  eatablished  period  of  momfaig  Imi 
expired.  She  was  in  consequence  exposed  to  ttw 
bmtal  fiiry  of  the  disappointed  jwince,  stripped  of 
her  possessions,  and  banished  along  with  bet 
mother  to  the  deserts  of  Syria ;  nor  could  the 
earnest  entreaties  of  Dioeletiiui,  whose  end  is  said 
to  have  been  hastened  by  the  misfertnnes  of  his 
wife  and  child,  procure  any  alleviatioD  of  their 
misery.  Upon  the  death  of  their  enemy  in  314, 
tiiey  repaint  in  di^ise  to  the  court  of  LicinioS) 
to  whose  care  Valena  bad  been  emraned  her 
husband  with  his  dying  breath ;  bat  far  from  ob- 
taining at  Nicomeoia  the  (Kotoetion  and  honour 
which  they  aatidpated,  tbey  fewtd  themselves, 
after  witowng  the  murder  of  Candidianu  and  of 
Severianns,  compelled  to  provide  for  their  safe^ 
by  a  precipitate  flight ;  and  having  wandered  for 
many  months  over  various  provinces  in  a  humble 
disguise,  were  at  length  discovered  at  Thessalonica, 
probably  in  the  year  a.  d.  315,  when  th^  were 
both  beheaded  and  their  bodies  cast  into  the  sea. 
It  has  been  conjectured  that  Valeria  and  Prisca 
must  at  one  period  have  betrayed  some  &vour  for 
Christianity,  for  we  are  told  that  they  were  the 
first  pereons  whom  Diocletian  required  to  offer 
sacrifice  to  tbe  pagan  deities  when  he  commenced 
his  peeseeution  ;  and  Tillemont  seems  to  regard  all 
their  subsequent  sufferinn  as  a  tcmpnal  punish- 
ment for  their  weak  com^ianee  with  the  oommands 
of  the  emperor.  • 

Our  chief  aathori^  for  tiie  history  of  this  un- 
happy lady  is  the  writer  of  the  treatise  D»  MoriUmt 
penaaUonm  [Caicilius]  (cc  12,  15,  35,  39,  40, 
41,42,  50,51),  whose  notices  have  been  collected, 
combined,  and  cast  in  an  imposing  form  hy  Gibbon 
in  the  fbnrteenUi  ehapler  of  hia  hiatoiy.    [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  OALKIIIA  TaLBRIa. 

VALE'RIA  MESSALI'NA.  {Mbrralika.] 
VALE'RIA  POLLA.  [Pdlla,  No.  1.1 
VALE'RIA  OEMS,  patrician  and  oftenvaids 
plebeian  alao.  Tbe  Valeria  gens  was  one  of  the 
most  ancient  and  most  celebrated  at  Rome  ;  and 
no  other  Roman  gens  was  distinguished  for  so  long 
a  period,  although  a  few  others,  such  as  the  Cor- 
nelia gens,  produced  a  greater  number  of  illustrious 
men.  The  Valerii  are  universally  admitted  to 
have  been  of  Sabine  origin,  and  their  ancestor  Vo- 
IcsuB  or  Volusus  is  said  to  have  settled  at  Rome 
with  Titus  Tatius.  (Dionys.  it.  46 ;  Pint  Num. 
5,  PubL  1.)  One  of  the  descendants  of  this  Vo- 
Icsus,  P.  Valerius,  afterwards  sumamed  Publicola, 
plays  a  distingaished  part  in  the  story  of  tbe  ex- 
puUion  of  the  kings,  Knd  was  elected  consul  m  the 
first  year  of  the  republic,  b.  a  509.  From  this 
time  fom'ard  down  to  the  latest  period  of  the  em* 
pire,  for  neariy  a  thousand  years,  tbe  name  occurs 
more  or  less  frequently  in  the  Fasti,  and  it  was 
borne  by  tbe  emperors  Maximinus,  Moximinnus, 
Maxentiu^  Diodetian,  Ccastanlius,  CtHistantine  the 
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VALEHIANUa, 


Qtwt  ud  otben.  The  Valeria  gew  enjig«d  «x- 
tnwrdiaHT  honottn  and  priTUMM  at  Bomb.  Tbeir 
hmiM  at  UM  bottom  of  tba  Veua  «m  ihe  mij  one 
in  Hone  of  which  the  doon  were  allowed  to  mm 
back  into  the  ttzwL  (pioiqra.r.39;PhiL/HiN.m) 
In  the  Cven  •  ooniiAenoiu  phoo  waa  eet  i^iwt  for 
them,  where  a  ■mall  throoe  was  erected,  an  honoar 
of  which  there  wsj  no  other  example  among  the 
Romant.  (Lit.  it  31.)  Thej  wue  alio  allowed 
to  bury  their  dead  within  the  walla,  a  pririlege 
which  wai  alao  granted  to  eome  other  gentei ;  and 
when  they  had  exchanged  the  older  ctutom  of  in- 
terment flu-  that  of  burning  the  corpae,  although 
they  did  not  light  the  funeral  pile  on  their  bnrying- 
gmand,  the  bier  was  let  down  there,  as  a  lym- 
boiieal  way  of  preaerring  their  right  (Ck.  d»  lug. 
ii  38  ;  Pint  PubL  2S.)  Niebnhr,  who  mention* 
these  diitinctiona,  conjectnrei  that  among  the  gra- 
dual change!  of  the  corwtitution  from  a  monarchy 
to  an  ariitocnicy,  the  Valeria  gens  for  a  time  pot* 
OBMBd  the  right  that  one  of  ila  nembera  ahonld 
exetoH  the  ku^y  power  for  the  Titiea,  to  which 
tribe  the  Valnii  most  have  belonged,  aa  their  Sa- 
b'ine  origin  indicatca  (Hid.  nf  Rontt,  voL  L  p. 
J(38) ;  bnt  on  thii  point,  ai  on  many  othen  in 
early  Roman  hiitory,  it  is  impoesible  to  come  to 
any  eotainty.  The  Valerii  in  early  timea  were 
alwaya  fivemoat  in  advocating  the  rights  of  the 
^bmaiia,  and  the  lawa  which  they  pmpoeed  at 
mrioas  times  were  the  great  ohartert  of  the  libertiee 
of  the  second  order,  ^tvt  DiaL<^  Ai^.t.T.  Ugn 
Valeria.) 

The  Valeria  gena  was  divided  into  Tarions 
families  under  the  republic,  the  names  of  which 
are:  —  CoRVUfl or  CoaviNva,  Falto,  Flaocus, 
Ijaivinu^  Masimus,  Ubsealla,  PuTiTva, 
POBLIOOLA,  Tappo,  Tuakios,  Voldior.  Be- 
sides these  we  meet  with  other  cc^riomens  of  the 
Valerii  under  the  republic,  which  are  mostly  the 
names  of  freedmen  or  clients  of  the  Valeria  gens. 
They  are  mven  below  in  alphabetical  order,  toge- 
ther with  the  samames  borne  by  the  Valerii  in  the 
imperial  period.  [VAtiBitra.]  The  few  Valerii, 
who  ocenr  withoat  any  surname,  are  not  itf  suf- 
ficient importance  to  require  any  notice.  On  the 
coins  of  the  gens  we  find  the  oognomeoa  AeuaUtUt 
CaJuUus,  Flaoeut,  BarfxUtu. 

VALERIA'NUS,  a  friend  of  the  younger 
Pliny,  who  has  addressed  three  letters  to  him. 
m>.  il  15,  T.  4,  14.) 

VALERIA'NUS,  Roman  emperor,  a.  d.  25.3 
—260.  P.  LiciKios  Valxrianus,  whose  father's 
name  was  Valnius,  traced  his  descent  inm  an 
ancient  and  noble  atoek.  After  passing  through 
wioiiB  grades  in  the  serrica  ttf  the  atate*  he  had 
risen  to  the  higheat  honours  at  leart  as  eariy  as 
A.  D.  237f  for  we  fiad  bin  s^led  a  consular  when 
deqntched  a  year  lal«  by  the  Gordians  to  Rome. 
I>eeius  having  determined  to  revive  the  censmhip, 
and  having  oJled  upon  the  senate  to  nsme  the  in- 
dividual most  worthy  of  such  an  office,  demanding 
Uie  union  of  the  most  spotlesa  integrity  with  the 
most  soirad  discretion,  the  whole  asaembly  with 
me  voice  fixed  upon  Valerian  eageriy,  axtollmg 
his  aeconpliahnenta  and  worth.  This  singular 
wnanintty,  and  the  tone  of  hyperbolical  oompli- 
nent  in  which  the  choice  was  annoonoed,  must  be 
recMved  eidier  as  a  pnxrf*  of  the  surpassing  mwit 
•f  the  poMnage  thna  dtstinnbhed,  or  as  an  in- 
dicatioa  that  tus  empemr,  dthongh  he  ostensibly 
left  Uie  dection  ojMn,  had  contrived  beferchand  to 


make  known  liis  own  aeatiBaeDts  and  wUsa.  TW 
nntiaMly  fete  of  Dedns  saved  Am  waJiiB  if 

Chin  noiak  from  the  vohmnammaA  wnA  wm 
n  attended  the  discbarge  of  diOedt  sal  » 
vidioos  duties,  while  at  the  aanie  tiaie  he  «■  sA- 
mitted  to  the  fiill  confidence  ef  GaJloa,  by  «m 
he  was  employed  to  quell  the  RaeOiaa  A*- 
milianQa,  and  recall  the  l^ons  of  hnaaca 
Moesia  to  their  allegiance  WhBe  an  am^  n 
fenaing  in  Noricam  and  Rhastia,  dM  npid  bs»- 
meats  of  the  asnrper  and  the  mnrder  of  the  )>a- 
eompletely  changed  the  aspect  <tf  a&in,  ui 
Valerian,  who  had  taken  op  ama  In  s^pan  r- 
interests  of  another,  now  emplned  th«  u  v 
vance  bis  own.  The  soddm  death,  ^lethci  ai» 
by  disease  or  treachery,  ofhis  rival,  wbona  hefei 
encamped  near  Spoleto,  pcevcmted  a  hostile  « 
coonter.  Valerian  was  caeaen  (  a.  s.  254)  Is  - 
the  vacant  throne,  not,  says  the  Angastm  is- 
twians,  by  the  rode  clamours  of  a  nanm  ki  ; 
the  disorderly  shouts  of  a  popular  aaaenl^,  be : 
right  ef  his  merits,  and,  aa  it  wcrcw  by  the  etc 
nonsTuee  of  the  whole  world.  The  iMwsovete  i 
having  assuoMd  his  eldest  son  Oaliienns  as  sa  »  ' 
sociate  in  the  purple,  p«pared  to  repel,  as  k« : 
might,  tlte  barbarian  hosts  which,  gatfaerkf 
fidence  from  the  increasing  weakness  of  the  Sk 
dominion,  were  pressing  forwards  more  and  i»  i 
fiaresly  at  the  various  frontierB.  Bat  altbtn^  a  ! 
Franks  wire  nvaging  Gaul  and  ^un,  al^JC 
the  Alemanni  were  making  repeated  deaccsitt  mt 
the  provinces  of  the  Upper  Danube,  aod  tbRatcui 
Italy  itself,  althoo^  the  Ooths  were  loadiagik: 
boat  fleets  with  the  plunder  of  Aua  and  of  (hts. 
yet  the  dismembennent  of  the  empire  econed  e»( 
imminoit  in  Syria.  Scarcely  had  ArJaarbg  Ba»- 
gan,  by  his  crowning  victory  in  Khnnsmi.i-'^ 
thrown  the  dynas^  of  the  Armcidae,  and  rpi;^  - 
the  ancient  snpmna^  ef  Persia,  wfaco  be  nti 
that  he  would  drive  the  Western  nsorpen  frm  u<- 
regions  onoe  swayed  by  his  ancestors.  His  schsr 
were  baffled  by  the  energy  and  valoar  of  SenRt 
but  the  hnnghnr  and  aabitioaa  Si^sr  haviag  ~ 
length  snoceeded  in  sabjngatiag  Axmcnta,  the  aZ-  , 
and  great  outwork  of  the  Roman  power,  th«B,K 
that  the  time  had  now  arrived  for  realiuof  Al- 
mighty projects  at  his  sire.  HaTinf  drirai  t' 
ncrisons  finm  the  strongholds  on  the  left  haak  >■ 
w  Tigris,  he  overran  Mesopotamia,  thai  ouuw 
the  Kuphfates,  rushed  like  a  burent  upon  Sn.i> 
and  betting  down  all  resistance,  stormed  AotKO. 
Uie  metropolis  of  the  East.  At  this  juactci 
Valerian  assumed  the  command  of  the  legkui 
person,  and  for  a  time  his  measarea  wen  boi 
vigorous  and  successful.  Antioch  was 
the  usurper  Cyriadea  [CraiAOXS]  was  alaia,si: 
Sapor  was  oompcUod  to  fell  back  behind  the  Ei- 
phrstes ;  bnt  the  emperor,  flushed  by  his  ^ 
fortune,  while  his  fecnittes  were  feAmft  inqwnil 
by  age,  followed  too  nshly.  He  found  fainm^  li(> 
a  second  Craasua,  surrounded,  in  the  Tidnitr  ti 
Kdessa,  by  the  countless  horssnun  of  his  active  hi; 
he  was  entrapped  into  a  ooofetenoe^  taken  prisosc^ 
and  passed  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  capdnn 
subjected  to  even  insult  which  Oriental  enuiu 
could  devise.  After  death  his  skin  was  snfM 
and  long  preserved  aa  a  trophy  m  the  chief  icmplf 
of  the  nation. 

Althet^  no  donbts  exiit  with  i^^ard  to  tW 
leading  fiwts  oonneeted  with  the  careo*  of  ValerWi- 
and  his  miscnble  fete,  yet  so  inyerfec^  ccnfesed, 
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niid  rontradictorjr  Are  tbe  records  of  this  period, 
that  it  U  impowible  to  arrange  the  erenta  in 
reifular  order,  or  to  speak  with  any  certainty  of 
the  dr  tailt.  We  should  hare  imagined  that  little 
diAiciUty  conld  have  been  found  in  fixing  the  pre- 
t-iae  date  of  the  capture  and  aack  of  Antioch,  the 
deatruction  of  iu  edifices,  and  the  massacre  of  its 
population,  h  catastrophe  which  must  have  caused 
a  profound  sensation  throughout  the  civilised  world, 
yet  we  cannot  decide  whether  these  things  hap- 
pened daring  the  reign  of  Callus,  of  Valerian,  or 
nf  GallieDDi.  In  like  maimer  it  n  hard  to  decide 
in  what  year  Valerian  was  made  prisoner,  although 
the  weight  of*  evidence  is  in  fitvour  of  A.  d,  260, 
<TrebelL  Poll  Froff.  Vii.  rulerva,. ;  Aittel.  VicL 
de  Caet.  xxzii,,  EpiL  zxzii.  ;  Eutrop.  iz.  6  ;  Amm. 
Marc.  xxii).  5  ;  Zosim.  i.  27,  foil.  iii.  32  ;  Zonar. 
xii.  23  ;  Eckhel,  voL  *iL  p.  387.)       [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  VALBHIANUtC 

VALEKIA'NIJS  JUWORiason  of  the  em- 
peror Valerianus,  but  not  by  the  same  mother  as 
Gollieuus.  He  was  remarkable  for  the  beauty  of 
his  penon,  the  modesty  of  his  address,  the  high 
cultivation  of  his  mind,  and  the  purity  of  his 
morals  in  which  he  ezhiliiled  a  marked  contntst  to 
his  dissolute  brother,  along  with  whom  he  perished 
nt  Milan  in  a.  d.  268.  [QjiiLiiNua]  'frebellins 
Pollio  affirms  that  he  rvceived  the  title  of  Caesar 
from  his  father,  and  of  Augustus  from  Gallienus, 
but  this  assertion  is  not  iu)>pnrted  by  the  Fasti 
nor  by  any  other  historical  evidence,  while  Eckbel 
has  liddueed  many  weighty  arguments  to  prove 
that  he  never  eould  bave  enjoyed  either  of  these 
appellations,  and  that  all  the  coins  ascribed  to  him 
belong  in  reality  to  his  nephew  Soloninus.  (TrebelL 
Poll,  rti/nruM.  nm.  ;  Eutrop.  iz.  8  ;  Zonar.  zii.24, 
according  to  whom  young  Valerianus  was  slain  not 
at  Milan,  but  at  Rome,  along  with  the  son  of 
Oallienus,  after  the  death  of  the  latter.  See  also 
Kc-khel,  vd.  vii.  pp,  432,  436,  and  the  dissertation 
of  Brequigny  in  the  Memoiret  de  fAouUmir  de 
Sciaieaet  UHlaLettretyyfA.xxxW.  p.274.)  [W.R.] 
VALERIA'NUS,  CORNEXIUS.  [Saloni- 
Mis.]  [W.  R] 

VALERIA'NUS,  with  the  title  RpixapuM 
CemdietuU,  is  the  niime  attached  in  a  single  MS. 
to  a  discourse  De  Bono  Diieiplinae,  frequently 
printed  among  the  works  of  St.  Augustine,  but  no 
author  bearing  this  designation  has  been  com- 
memorated by  Oennadius,  by  liidonn,nor  by  any 
other  compiler  of  ecclesiasticid  biographies.  Ceme- 
lium  was  a  village  in  the  neighbonrhood  of  Nice, 
the  episcopate  of  which  was,  by  a  decree  of  Pope 
Leo  the  Great,  conjoined  with  tlint  of  Nice,  so  that 
after  that  period  it  did  not  form  an  independent 
diocne  —  a  loct  which  determines  one  limit  with 
regard  to  the  age  of  Valerianus.  He  is  beliered 
to  be  identical  with  the  Valerianus  to  whom,  in 
common  with  other  bishops  of  southern  Gaul,  a 
IcKer  was  addressed  by  Leo  touching  the  ordina- 
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tion  of  the  bishop  of  Vaison  {Epitooptu  Vamma\ 
and  he  is  farther  believed  to  be  the  Valeriann 
who  assisted  at  the  councils  of  Ries  (a.  d.  439) 
and  Aries  {a.  d.  455),  but  these  and  other  sihk 
positions  rest  upon  no  basis  more  stable  than  sinpla 
conjecture. 

The  Sermo  de  Bono  DitcipliMtu  was  first  pub- 
lished as  the  woric  of  Valerianus  by  Melchior 
Goldastus,  8vo.  Gen.  J601,and  ten  years  after- 
wards Sirmond  discovered  In  a  MS.  belonging  to 
the  monastery  of  Corvey  on  the  Weser  nineteen 
discourses,  together  with  an  Epistola  ad  Memrndtot 
da  VirttOibtu  et  Ordine  Doeirimu  Apoatolieae,  pur- 
porting to  be  the  production  of  Valerianus  Eplsco- 
pus.  Although  the  codex  in  question  did  not  con- 
tain the  homily  De  Bono  Diteiplimae,  nor  indicate 
the  site  of  the  bishopric  of  this  Valerianus,  Sir- 
mond concluded  from  the  style  that  the  whole  of 
these  pieces  must  unquestionably  be  ascribed  to 
Talerianos  Cemelieniis,  and  accordingly  printed  aa 
octavo  volume  at  Paris  in  1S12  with  the  title 
Satteli  Valeruini  Epiteopi  CerndUimi  HomiHae  XX. 
Item  Epi$tola  ad  Monadtoi  de  VirtuiAut  et  Ordine 
Dodrinae  Aposlolioae,  Ontma  primum  praeUr  m- 
cam  Homiliam  poH  a»m>»  plue  tnuuu  miUe  duaenloi 
IN  lucem  ediia  a  Jaeobo  Sirmoiuio  Soeidaik  Jnu 
Pntbglero  nmio  M.DCXII.  These  tracU  will  be 
found  also  in  the  collected  works  of  Sirmood,  vol.  i, 
p.  604,  foL  Fbria,  1696,  in  the  BiUiotheoa  Palntit 
AfoMma,  vol.  viii.  p.  498,  fel.  Lugd.  1S77,  and 
under  their  best  form  in  the  BiUiotJteea  Patnm  of 
Galland,  vol.  z.  p.  123,  M.  Venet.  1774.  (Schoene- 
nionn,  BtUioA.  PtUrttm  Lai.  vol.  ii.  §  38.)  [W.  R.] 

VALERIA'NUS  PAETUS,  one  of  the  many 
victims  of  the  suspicions  cruelty  of  ElambaHis. 
(Dion  Cass.  Iziiz.  4.)  [W.  R.] 

VALERIA'NUS,  C,  PLI'NIUS,  a  physician, 
whose  date  is  nnknown,  who  died  at  the  eariy  age 
of  twenty-two,  and  whose  name  is  preserved  in  » 
Latin  inscription  fband  at  Coma  (Gmter,  /user.  i. 
635.)  To  him  is  attribated  (bnt  apparently  wiih- 
ont  any  very  good  reason)  a  Latin  medical  work 
entitled  Mediemae  PUmanae  LAri  Qninque,^ 
which  is  supposed  to  have  been  written  about  the 
fourth  centnry  after  ChrisL  It  is  a  book  on  do. 
meitrc  medicine,  compiled  from  Pliny,  Dioacorides, 
Galen,  Alexander  Tnillianus,  and  others,  and  is 
not  of  much  valne.  The  first  three  books  treat  of 
different  diseases,  beginning  with-  the  hnad  oud 
descending  to  the  feet,  and  contain  an  account  of  a 
great  number  of  medicines,  token  partly  from 
Pliny  and  partly  from  later  writers.  The  fourth 
book  treats  of  the  properties  of  plants,  and  is  in  a 
great  measure  token  from  Galen  ;  and  the  fifth, 
which  is  almost  entirely  taken  finom'  Ale.tandcr 
Tmllinnus,  treats  of  the  diet  suilablfe  to  differeDt 
diseases.  The  work  was  first  published  at  Rome 
1509,  foL,  edited  by  Tb.  PighiuBccius.  There  is 
(according  to  Haller)  a  much  more  oecnnte  edi- 
tion, published  Bonon.  1516,  foK  It  is  also  in- 
serted in  Alban  Thon-r's  (TbrwHs)  Collection, 
Basil  1528,  foL,  and  in  the  Aldioe  Collection  of 
**  Medid  Antiqui,**  Venet  1647,  fol  There  is 
a  learned  dissertation  by  J.  0.  Oliiu  (which  the 
Writer  baa  never  seen),  entitled  **  De  Auetore 
Operis  de  Re  Medica,  vulgo  Plinio  Valertano  ad^ 
■cripti,*^  Lips.  1736,  4to,  in  which  the  author  tries 
to  prove  that  the  work  in  question  was  writtni  by 
Sibnrius.  (See  Fabricini,  BibL  LaL  ;  Hatier,  BiU. 
\M.Pmet.;Ciioii\Biit,Handb.derBiUiia'hmde/u% 
die  Aeltere  Median  i  Penng  Cydop.)  [W.A.G,} 
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VALE'RIUiS,  nrtitta.  1.  Of  Ostia.  The  v- 
flhitsct  of  thn  covered  theatn  erected  at  Rome  for 
the  |HDH  of  Libo.  (Plia  H.  N.  zxxvl  15.  t.  34.) 
ninjr  doea  not  aaj  which  Libo  he  refer*  to  ;  but 
it  ie  likelj  to  hsTc  been  L.  Scribonina  Libo,  who 
in  hia  curate  aedileahip,  with  hi*  coUntgue  C. 
Atilna  SemaiiB,  firat  eelebnrtad  the  Megaleaia 
■a  AnH  aontwH  B.&  193.    [LiBO»  Scribomiiw, 

2.  M.  VALXRtt'8  M.  F.  Artiha,  an  archi- 
toet,  who  ia  menttnned  in  on  extant  inscription. 
(Sillift  OaL  Af^.  Append.  ■.  v.  Artemai  R. 
Roclwtte,  IMn  d  M.  Sdnm,  p.  432,  2d.  ed.) 

3.  D.  Valikiub  L  v.,  described  aa  VaaaiJa- 
rMM,  that  is,  a  maker  of  bronse  vaaei,  in  two  in- 
•eriptimie  fennd  at  Taacnlnni,  of  which  place  be 
was  a  ^lative  or  a  citizen,  for  in  one  of  the  inscrip- 
tiow  he  ia  a^led  TittadoM.  (Hnraloii,  Vtn. 
vol.  i  p.  xii.  12,  p.  xiv.  6 ;  R.  Roehette,  I.  e.) 

4.  d  Valbmuh  AHKKBanoKi  C  lua,  ia  the 
fewn  in  which  a  Cordovan  inacription  gives  the 
name  of  an  artiat  in  metal,  who  made  the  em- 
bossed Teasels  tailed  OMiglypta.  He  is  stjled 
in  the  inscription  Catinlor  Ama^gtarim,  but  there 
can  be  no  doubt  that  the  last  word  is  an  oror  lor 

.  Awagl0larvu.  (Mnmtori,  The*,  vol.  iL  p. 
cmlxxzL  9  ;  R.  Rochette,  L  e.)  [P.  S.] 

VALEOIIUS  AEDITUUS.  In  the  ninth 
chapter  of  the  nineteenth  book  of  the  Noetes  At- 
ticao  a  oerbun  rhetorician  Jnlianm,  when  challen^d 
to  point  oat  anything  in  the  Latin  langnage  worthy 
of  being  eom|wred  with  the  staoefiil  enusions  of 
Anaecoott,  and  other  barda  of  tlutt  ckas  among  the 
Oreeka,  quotes  two  short  epigrams  by  Valerius 
Aeditain,  who  is  simpl;  described  as  **  reteris 
poetae,"  one  by  Pordus  Licinins,  and  one  by 
Quintns  Catalna.  Upon  these  coHectirely  A.  Gcl- 
lius  pncmBoaB  **  nuuidius,  Tennatiaa,  limatioa,  prea- 
na%  GraecamTe  Lfttinamn  nihil  qnidquam  reperiri 
poto."  Thej  nnqaestionably  merit  high  commend- 
tlGaOt  hat  are  ao  ovidently  derived  from  some  Greek 
snuToe,  that  they  cotdd  scarcely  be  adduced  with 
foineaa  as  specimens  of  the  Roman  lyric  muse. 
Judging  from  the  laognage  and  Tcftification  we 
m^amgn  them  toapmodabost&a  100.  (OdL 
xix.  9i  AnfkeL  LaL'm.  243;  243,  ed  Bnnnamuor 
Nos.  27,  38,  ed.  Meyer.)  [W.  R.] 

VALE'RIUS  A'NTIAS.  [Antias.] 
VALE'RIUS  ASIATICUS.  1.  P.  Val»- 
I11U8  AsiATKVB,  consul  siiflcctus  under  Caligula, 
but  in  what  year  is  uneeitain,  and  a  second  time 
consnl  imder  CUudma  in  46  with  M.  Juoias 
Sihums.  Valerina  was  a  friend  of  Caligula,  bat, 
having  received  a  sroas  insnlt  from  him,  rejoiced 
at  hia  death.  When  the  praetorian  tn»ps,  after 
the  assassination  of  the  emperor,  were  seekmg  For 
the  murderer  in  order  to  wreak  their  vengeance 
on  him,  Valoiiu  stood  up  in  a  conspicuous  place 
and  exidwmed  **  Would  that  I  had  killed  him," 
by  whioh  act  of  courage  the  aoldiers  were  so  as- 
tonished that  they  returned  quietly  to  their  quar- 
tan. Vateriufl  was  very  wealthy  and  this  proved 
his  min.  The  empress  Messalina  coreted  his 
■plendid  gardens,  which  were  the  sama  as  Lacul- 
1ns  had  originally  laid  ont,  and  which  Valeriu  had 
made  still  more  magnificent  She  also  suspected 
him  of  being  one  of  the  parsjwws  of  the  beantiful 
PoppMft  Sabina,  the  mother  "of  Nero's  wife, 
whom  she  both  feared  and  detprted  ;  and  she 
thenfiffe  resolved  to  cm^  Videms  and  Poppaea 
U  the  ndie  ttme.   She  employed  Bnillius  to  ae- 


cose  him,  and  also  instzocted  Sosibka,  «W  <■ 
then  a  slave  or  a  freedmao  in  the  palace,  te  taeiM 
Claudius'  against  the  power  and  weahh  of  Vit 
rim.  ThkwaainA.l).47,  thevwfelloRiib 
seecod  oaisaUhiph  Valeriaa  haa.  im  the  pecsiis 
^ear  vdanlarily  resigned  his  cananlA^  tSua 
mg  it  for  a  short  time,  in  order  to  avmd  tfce  enr 
of  which  he  was  the  subject.  Snillias  stwi 
him  of  the  part  he  had  taken  in  Calignla'^  dni 
and  of  an  inteoUon  of  setting  oat  to  the  Goat 
armies  with  a  view  of  aqnrina  to  the  cop. 
sinee  he  was  bom  «t  Viema  (Vieane)  ■  Gk 
and  hod  many  conoectioia  in  ttat  pan  af  de  l» 
Buui  world.  The  weak  and  aedulaaa  caqiawK 
easily  pertnaded.  Valerias  vss  BftpRbenM  c 
Baiae.  The  aenate  was  not  annuaoned.  b«  i 
was  bronght  into  the  emperors  cbambtz,  v^ 
Sttiljiua  laid  various  oiraea  to  hia  chanc  Vl;- 
riua  defended  htnaalf  with  itnrit,  and  UKa^> 
wndd  have  acqnftted  Urn  hsid  it  not  bn 
Mesaalina,  who  got  Vitollios,  then  coan!  fav 
third  time,  to  UHaude  the  e^^xttv  to  aaea: 
bin  to  death.  He  was  allowed  tlie  choke  «  b 
death,  and  died  by  tqiening  hia  TeioL 
Cass.  liz.  30  ;  Joseph,  xix.  1  ;  Sen.  4a  CamLi* 
16  ;  Tac.  Awt.  xi.  1—8,  xiiL  43  ;  Oisa  Cm'^ 
27, 29,  SI.) 

3.  P.  VALVRitrs  Abiaticdk,  the  legats  d  » 
province  of  Gallia  Belffica  at  the  de«h  gf  Ss. 
espmised  the  cause  of  Vitelti«s  at  the  bqnBa|< 
A.  D.  69,  and  soon  afUrwards  married  ^e  da^ 
of  Vitellios.  On  the  hll  of  Vitellina  be  te« 
to  make  his  peace  with  the  genmda  of  Veipsa 
and  OS  consul  designatns  spoke  in  the  larit  e 
hvour  of  their  proposals.  Ho  was  allowtd  iaca 
•equence  to  enjoy  the  consulship  aa  aggectia  a  C" 
following  year,  a.  70.  (Tae.  UisL  m  r-^ 
4.6.) 

3.  Valerius  Abiaticvs  conaol  oudv  Hais 
A.  D.  125  with  Titins  Aquiliniu  (Faati). 

VALE'RIUS  BASSIA'NUS,  dain  hrCB 
modos.    (Ltunprid.  Commod,  7.) 

M.  VALE'RIUS  BRA'DUA,  consnl  td'. 
CoDiaiodus  A.  o.  191  with  Peda  Acraaci 
(Ftati). 

C.  VALE'RIUS  CABURNUS.  fPiwaii" 
VALE'RIUS  CA'PITO,  banished  by 
pina,  was  after  her  death  recalled  from  esSt !' 
Nero.    (Tac  Amt.  liv.  12.) 

VALE'RIUS  CATULI'N  US,  was  sent  WJ*- 
lianus  to  succeed  Septitnius  Sevenu  in  the  isotr' 
mcnt  of  Illyrienmt  when  the  latter  aestnacd  t>r 
imperial  titles    Valerius  was  afterwwda  kiBcd  M 
Septimius.    (Spartian.  JkUem,  JS,  Sever.  13.) 
VALE'RIL'S  CATO.  [Catu.1 
VALE'RIUS  CATULLUS.  [Cantttcal 
VALE'RIUS  CONSTANTI'NUSL  (C(>v 

GTANTINUS  I.] 

VALE  RIUS  CONSTA'NTIUS.  [C(Htni> 

TIUB.] 

VALE'RIUS  DIOCLETTA'NUS.  [Diocu- 

TIANCR.] 

VALE'RIUS    DIODO'RUS.  [Dronotr- 

literary,  No.  2.] 
VALE'RIUS   EUTYCHIA'NUS  OlM-V 

ZON.  [CoMazon.] 
VALE'RIUS  FABIA'NUS.  [Fabusi-nI 
VALE'RIUS  FESTUS.  [Fasrva.] 
VALERIUS  GRATUS.  [Gbatus-I 
M.  VALE  RIUS  HOMULLUS,  consul  DcJ-t 

AntoDiima  Fids  a.  d.  1£2  arith  M.  Adlius  Gbh.':!. 
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VALGIUS. 

His  joke  against  the  emperor  is  ncwdcd  hj  Cvp't- 
tolinus  (M.  Ant.  PhiL  6).  He  m«f  hate  been  a 
dMcendant  of  the  Titius  HomnlliU,  whom  the 
yiiunger  Pliny  speitkB  of  as  one  of  the  orators  of  his 
time  (J^  iir,  9,  ».  20,  vi.  19), 

VALE'RIUS,  JU'LIUS.  Angelo  Mai  pnnted 
in  the  seventh  volume  of  his  "  Cltusiin  Aiirtorci  e 
Vsticanis  codicihng  editi  "  (8vo.  Rom,  1835)  from 
one  Ambrosian  and  two  Vatican  MSS.  an  hiilorical 
trant  inscribed  Jtdii  Vaiaii  viri  daritriuii  Ret 
fletae  Atacamhi  Macedomii  tnaulatae  «r  Aanpa 
(Jrweo,  and  in  his  **  Spidl^mn  Bomaimm  **  (Avo. 
Ron.  1842)  he  added  aome  new  inatter  obtained 
front  a  Tnrin  MS.  The  wm-k,  as  the  titie  im- 
ports, ia  taken  from  the  Greek  of  Aesopus,  and  the 
original  must  have  been  composed  before  the  middle 
of  the  fourth  centiirr,  and  probabij-  before  the  di- 
vision of  the  empire,  since  the  temple  of  8eiai»s 
which  mu  destroyed  in  a.  d.  389  by  an  edict  of 
Theodoeius,  and  the  tomb  of  Alexander  which  had 
been  remiived  in  the  tuft  of  Cbrysostom,  ar^  both 
Bpokea  of  as  if  standing  in  tlieir  original  state 
(i.  30,  iii.  57),  while  in  describing  the  dimen- 
sions of  tlie  most  famous  cities  (i.  20)  no  notice  ii 
taken  of  Constandirt^e.  We  cannot  determnte 
with  the  aanwcertainty  a  limit  for  the  period  when 
the  translation  was  executed,  but  judging  from  the 
general  tone  of  the  Ijatinityit  could  not  have  been 
later  than  the  beginning  of  the  fifth  century.  This 
piece,  although  published  for  the  first  time  by 
Mai,  was  known  to  Vtncnit  of  Beauv^s,  to  !<bu- 
maise,  to  ChiStet,  and  to  many  other  critics.  It  is 
by  no  means  nndeserring  of  attention  ;  the  style  is 
lively  and  attnctive,  and,  although  many  of  the 
statements  are  evidently  fabnloos,  much  curinns  in- 
formation may  be  gleaned  from  it  with  regard  to 
the  ai&irs  of  Egypt  and  especially  of  Alexandria. 
The  anther  was  probably  a  native  of  that  city ' 
(i.  27)  ;  and  it  has  been  emjectnred,  from  some 
peculiarities  in  the  language,  that  Valerias  was  an 
African.  (Seethe  prebtoty renunks  of  Mai  in  his 
•*  Claaiici  Auctores.'^  [  W.  R,] 

VALE'RIUS  LAROUS.  ftAReus.! 
VALE'RIUS   LICINIA'NUS.  [Licinia- 

NUS.] 

VALE'RIUS  LIOUR,  praefectns     the  pme- 
toriancohortsnnderAuguKtns.  (Dion Cass. Ix. 23.) 
VALE'RIUS  MARCELLI'NUS,  a  Roman 

>  historian,  who  wrote  the  lives  of  some  of  the  em- 
perors.   (Capitol.  Maxim,  et  BaUtin.  A.) 

VALE'RIUS  MARI'NUS,  had  been  named 
one  of  the  eonsola  tar  Oalba  ftr  the  year  fi9  a.  x>-, 

>  but  was  deprived  of  the  intended  ' honour  by  Vi- 
I  tellins.    (Tac/Zutii.  71.) 

VALE'RIUS  MARTIA'LIS.  [MjinxiAiis.] 
VALE'RIUS  MAXIMIA'NUS. '  [MAxiui- 

i  ANUS,] 

VALE'RIUSMAXIMI'NUS.IMaxiiiiwij&] 
VALE'RIUS  HA'XIMITS.  [MAXiifir&] 
VALRTtlUS  NASO.  [Nabo.! 
VALE'RIUS  NEPOS.  [Nspoa.] 
VALE'RIUS  PAULITJUS.  [Paulinur.] 
VALE'RIUS  J'O'LLIO.  tPoLiio.) 
VALE'RIUS  PO'NTICUS,  banished  inNero's 
reizn,  A.  n.  61.    (Tac  ^m.  xtr.  41.) 
VALE'RIUS  PRAECONI'NUS.  [Pra»- 

CitNINUaJ 

,       VALERIUS  PRISCUS.  [Pribcus.] 
VALE'RIUS  PROBUS.  [Probub.] 
VALE'RIUS  PROCTLLUS.  [Procillus.] 
VALE'RIUS  SORA'NUS.  [SoRAVtraJ 
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VALE'RIUS  THEON.   [Tiraoif,  No. «.] 
VALE'RIUS  VALENTT'NUS.  [Vaiem- 

TINUn.] 

VA'LOIUS.  I.  The  father  in-law  of  Rallna, 
who  proposed  the  ^rarian  law  in  the  consrishipof 
Cicero,  which  was  opposed  by' the  latter.  It  ap- 
pears frmn  Cicero  that  ValgiMB  had  otitaHMd  much 
confiKated  ^perty  in  the  time  of  SnUa.  (Cie.  <fs 
JAg.  Agr.  iii.  I.) 

2.  A.  Valoius,  the  son  of  a  senator,  deserted 
the  PocDpeian  party  in  the  Spani^  war  B.&  4&, 
and  went  am  to  Caesar.   (Anetor,  B.  HUp.  13l) 

3.  C.  VALoina  Hippianvr,  the  son  af  Q.  Hip- 
pins,  was  adopted  by  a  certain  C.  Valgins.  (Cic 
ad  Fam.  xiii.  76.)    For  details  see  HtmvB. 

C.  VA'LGIUS  RUPUS.  1.  Horan,  in  the 
tenth  satire  of  his  first  book,  coinposed,  'aceonling 
to  Bentley,  not  later  than  a  c.  38,  where  he  de- 
fends and  explains  the  eriticism  he  had  fwmerly 
passed  upon  Lucilins,  ranks  Valgins  (K  81)  along 
with  'Varius,  Ifaeeenaa  and  Virgil  among  those 
fHends  of  genioa  and  arand  judgment  whose  ap- 
probadon  fiir  more  than  compensated  for  the  axh 
noyanee  caused  by  the  attacks  of  hts  dettactoii. 

2.  Again,  in  the  ninth  ode  of  the  second  hook, 
written  about  k  c  23  or  20,  he  endeawnn  to  con- 
sole Valgins  whiMn  he  represents  as  giving  vent  in 
tearful  strains  to  the  grief  caused  by  the  loss  of  his 
favourite  Mystes.  The  peistmage  here  addressed 
is  termed  hj  the  old  scholiast  upon  Hwace  Vul- 

:  ginm  consuwrem.**  . 

3.  Servius,  in  his  commentaiy  on  Vii^l,  twice 
refers  (nrf  fir3.n.22,ad  Ae».  xi.  4fi7}to**VaU 
gius  in  elegis."  From  the  expressions  used  in  tha 
first  pass^  we  might  inter  that  this  Valgins  waaa 
contemporary  of  Virgil,  in  the  second  a  eon^at  ia 
quoted  from  his  poems.  Another  couplet  from 
"  Valgins  is  tn  he  bond  in  ludbm  (,0r^  xu  4> 
s.  V.  remtf/eam). 

4.  C.  ValgiuB  appears  ftom  aome  Fnati  to  have 
been  consul  sufiertni  in  B.  a  13.  Conp.  Ontef, 
p.  Gcxcviii.  I, 

fi.  Pliny  (H.  If.  xxv,  2)  makes  mention  of  a 
**  C.  Valgius  eraditione  spe^atas,'*wbo  coniMnced 
a  treatise  upon  medicinal  plants  wWlh  he  de£eRtcd 
to  Augustus,  but  did  not  completa  mkk. 

6.  InthePone^riednMcMaksoiitainadamOBg 
the  works  of  TibdHu  we  nad  (IM) 

"  Esttibi,  qni  poasit  magnis  se  nbgere  tebas, 
Valgins,  oetcfDo  pn^aor  non  riler  Homero^*' 

from  whUh  it  baa  been  condodecl  that  Valpoa  was 
the  avthor  of  berme  straiai.  N»  epic  poet  of  that 
name,  however,  is  mentiimed  by  Quintilian,  nor  ia 
any  notice  to  be  discovered  in  the  grammarians  of  a 
work  which,  if  the  above  couplet  be  not  ridicn- 
lousl;  hyperbotical,  must  hare  attracted  general 
attention.  This  srcomstance,  however,  need  oc- 
cawm  little  snniise  when  we  recollect  that  the 
pieoe  in  which  Uwae  lines  occar  is  bdievcd  by  the 
best  criUcs  not  to  be  the  prodnetitm  of  Tibnllns  but 
a  rhetorical  essay  belonging  to  a  much  later  period. 

7.  Philargyrins  {ad  Virg.  fitoafjr.iii.  176)  cttea 
two  hexameter  U&es  from  **  Valpu  "  which  Bp* 
pear  to  be  taken  from  a  pastonL 

8.  Charisius  (p.  84,  ed.  Potodi.)  prodncei  a  ■ 
vene  from  **  Valgnis  in  eptgrammate    to  illitstnte 
the  gender  of  the  wnd  laargarita. 

9.  Donatos,  in  his  life  of  Terence,  qnetn  thretf 
Iambics  from  **  Valgina  m  Actaeone,"  which  aRinn 
that  Terenoe  pnbliaMd,  nndttbia  own  name,  dnmai 
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whieh  w«n  in  mIiIj  Ac  pmrtj  of  Schho,  and 
h«M8  Valgina  liu  been  nmked  among  tbe  writcn 
of  eomedy,  dthongli  tbm  ia  no  {roof  that  Actaeon 
WBi  a  play  of  any  kind. 

10.  Quintiiian  tells  ui  (iiL  1. 1  18,  camp,  iil  8. 
S  17,  T.  10.  f  i)  that  tlw  pmo^  of  tke  Onek 
ritebirieiaa  Apollodonii  who  gave  inatncUMU  at 
Apollonia  to  Augiutu*  (SneL  Oofov.  89)  may  beat 
be  learned  from  bit  diaeiplea,  of  wbom  the  moat 
diligent  in  tnmalati^  them  into  Latin  **  fuit  C. 
Valgina  Graeca  Attkoa."  He  adda  that  the  mly 
gennine  prDductian  of  Valgina  upon  thia  aubject 
vnM  entiiled  An  edila  ad  jifatiim,  that  otbera  had 
indeed  been  aacribed  to  hira,  but  that  he  had  not 
acknowledged  them  in  hia  letter  to  Domitiui. 

1 1.  Oelliaa  (xii.  3)  apcaka  of  **  Valgius  Rufos  " 
and  Chariaina  (p.  84,  ed.  Pntach.)  of  "  Valgios  " 
as  the  aatiior  of  aome  giammntical  inreatigationa 
ctikd  R»tper  eputalamiiiMmiM.  Theyaztended 
to  two  booiu  at  loaat,  and  prohaWy  wen  aomething 
of  the  aame  kind  aa  the  ^iiloHeat  QKamtiemi  m 
Vano  (OelL  &t.  7). 

13.  Faatua  ((,  v.  ten(«)and  Chariaiua  (p.  116, 
ed.  Fulach.)  refer  to  Valgiua  on  matters  connected 
with  ||iMBiuar> 

IS.  Diomades  (p.  382,  ed.  Putsch.)  gives  two 
words  from  "  Valgina  de  Tralatione." 

U.  Findly,  Seneca  aayi  (Ep.  xli.  §  I)  that 
"  Vagina "  ap[died  the  epithet  aaicwf  to  mount 
Aetna,  and  Chariaina  (p.  79,  ed.  Putach.)  gives  an 
ezaorie  from  **  Valgins  "  of  lacU  aa  n  nominative. 

It  IS  perfectly  manjfcat  that  the  evidence  coo- 
laiaed  ia  the  above  panoiapha  ia  far  frmn  being 
saficiant  to  enaUe  na  to  decide  anything  with  cer- 
taiafrf  regarding  the  peraon  or  peraona  named. 
We  may  birly  surmise  that  the  Valgiua  of  (1)  is 
the  same  with  the  Valgins  of  (2)  and  perhaps  of 
(8)  and  (4)  also.  Beyond  this  we  cannot  advance 
withoat  lo^g  onradveo  in  a  base  of  dim  conjecture. 
The  aaseition  of  Broukhnstns  (ad  TibuU.  iv.  1.  80) 
that  there  were  two  distinguished  writers  in  the 
Aognstan  age  both  named  Vnlgius  Rufiia,  bnt  dis- 
tingiriahed  mm  eadi  other  by  difference  of  prae- 
noiMfi,  lamely,  C.  Vatgimt  Ru/ka,  the  consular  and 
prose  writer,  and  T.  Vaiffitu  Rujki,  the  poet,  is 
altogether  datitata  of  any  firm  fouiidadon,  for  no 
authority  whatsoever  can  be  adduced  for  the  ex- 
istence of  a  T.  Vtdgiiu  Rufia. 

(All  the  matters  connected  with  this  inquiry  are 
very  fully  discussed  by  Weichert,  in  hia  Poelarum 
LaL  Reliquias  (Svo.  Upa.  1830,0.303—340), 
who  in  p.  233,  fall,  has  collected  a  few  aatilated 
fregmenU  bearing  the  name  of  Valgina.)  [W.R.] 

VA'LLIUS  SYRIACUS.  [Striacub.] 

VA'NOIO.  [Vanniub.] 

VA'NNIUS,  a  chief  of  the  Quadi,  was  made 
king  of  tha  Snevi  by  Oennanicna  in  a.  d.  19  ;  but 
after  holding  die  power  for  thir^  yean  he  was 
driven  oat «  hie  kingdom  in  Iheieign  of  Claudius, 
A.  D.  30,  by  Vibillins  the  king  of  the  Hermunduri, 
and  hia  own  nephews  Vangto  and  Sido,  the  sons  of 
his  sister.  Vannios  received  from  Claudius  a  set- 
tlement in  Pannonia,  and  hiakingdom  was  divided 
between  Vangio  and  Sido.  (Tac  Ann.iL  63,  xii. 
39,  30  ;  Vanmiamum  ngnmrn,  Plin.  H.  M  iv.  25.} 

VARANES,  the  name  of  six  Pmian  kingi  of 
the  dynasty  of  the  Saasanidae.  [Sassanidar, 
p.  715.) 

L.  VARE'NUS.  1.  Was  accused,  probably 
about  &  a  80  or  79  under  the  Comrlia  bw  de 
fifeonfa,  of  the  murder  of  C.  Varenua,  and  of  an 


attempt  to  murder  Cn.VarennB.  HensUiaM 
by  Cicero  in  a  speech  which  is  lost,  balra  cs:- 
demnod.  (QuintiL  x.  IS.  S  38,  viL  1.  §  9,iLt; 
56  ;  Cic.  Fngm.  vol  iv.  p.  443,  Orriii ;  Jktam. 
GemiieUe  Rami,  vol.  v.  pp.  344,  245.) 

2.  A  centurion  in  Canar's  anay  dirtiipb^: 
himself,  along  with  T.  Pulfio,  by  a  dangu:  i 
bravery,  wlien  the  camp  ot  Q.  Cieem  w  k> 
sieged  by  the  Nerrii  in  B.  c  34.  (CKa&t 
V.  45.) 

V A'RGD  L A,  a  friend  of  C.  Julius  Cmoi^  •. 
was  noted  as  a  wit    (Cia     OraL  it.  60.) 

VARGUNTEIUS.    1.  U  VAEGCSTurs. 
senator  and  one  of  Catiline'a  nmmintm.nf".- 
took,  in  conjunction  with  C.  Comdins,  to  mci  - 
Ciccro  in  &  c.  63,  bnt  their  plan  was  fiustnud 
iafonnation  conveyed  to  Cicero  thnngh  Tifi 
H«  was  aftrrwarda  breogbt  to  ttial,  but  osdl  :-t 
no  one  to  defend  him,  not 
had  defended  him  on  a  fimner  nnraaimi  win  !r 
was  accused  of  briboj.   <8aIL  Gd.  17, 
pro  Sua.  2.) 

2.  Varountbius,  leoatua  of  Craswa,  s:r 
Parthian  war,  in  which  be  periahed,  b.c  a 
(PlnLOuss;3&) 

3.  Q.  VAMUNTXtlTa,  a  Roman  gnmsn 
who  used  to  lecture  on  the  AjumIs  of  Es-a 
(Suet  da  IIL  Oram.  2.) 

4.  M.  VARGUNTKiua,  is  mentioned  aaaiin.> 
specimen  of  which  ia  annexed.    The  lA'tr' 
represents  the  bead  of  Pallaa  with  h.  vibi^: 
revoie  Jupiter  in  s  quadriga  with  soha 
(Eekhel,  voL  r.  p.  335.) 


coin  op  VAHOUKTIUI'K 

VARI'LIA,   APPULEIA.  [AmiDiN 

No.  9.] 

VARI'NITJS  OLABER.  [Glabir.] 
M.  VARISI'DIUS,  a  fianan  cquei.a&<* 
of  L.  Mnnatius  Plancus  and  of  Cicero  (PbocbVl 
Cic  ad  Fttm,  x.  7. 13.) 

VA'RIUS.  I.  Q.  VAUua  HvBKiDi, 
of  the  plabs,  b.c.  90,  was  a  naiiva  of  SmJ 
Spun,  and  raceivad  the  sunmme  of  B  jbridk  q 
eauae  hia  mother  was  a  Spanish  woman.  Hr  l| 
called  by  Cicero  ouhu  Aomo  aiijme  fit^ 
nevertheless  obUuned  considerable  power  in  9 
sbUe  by  his  eloqaence.    In  his  tribuaeikipl 
pnpoaad  a  fer  rfs  n^iaWa,  ia  order  to  paaiii  ^ 
those  who  had  aimed  or  advtaed  the  Sod 
take  up  arms  against  the  Roman  peeplr-  ' 
brought  forward  this  law  at  the  inatigatioo  <i  I 
equites,  who  made  common  cause  with  tbf  ft^ 
against  the  reforms  of  Drusus  ;  and  at  thrj  | 
sessed  the  judicia  at  this  time,  they  hoptd 
banishing  the  moat  distinguished  aenalen  to 
the  wh<de  power  of  the  sute  mto  their  ha 
The  senators  used  all  their  influence  to 
the  pr<^>oaition  from  passing  into  a  law.  i 
other  tribunes  put  ^eir  veto  upon  it,  ^> 
equitcs  with  drawn  swords  con^cUed  tkaj 
give  way,  and  the  huiKwas  carried.  TbeefM 
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qakUy  put  tbe  Uw  into  execution.  BMtia  and 
Cotta  went  voluntarily  into  exit^,  aud  other  dU- 
tingaiabed  men  wne  coademncd.  Vanus  even 
sensed  M.  Souinu,  tbe  princepa  lenatus,  who 
WM  then  aeventy-two  yean  of  age,  but  wai 
obliged  to  drop  thii  accutation.  [ScAURtrs,  p. 
736,  b.]  Varina  bimieff  wbi  condemned  under 
hia  own  law  in  the  Tollowing  year,  and  waa  put  to 
death.  (Appian,  B.  C.  i.  37  ;  VaL  Max.  vui  6. 
g  4 ;  Cic  de  OroL  I  25,  BnU.  62  ;  VaL  Max.  iii. 
7.  S  8  i  Cae-proSeamr.  i ;  Aioon.  n  SIkwt.  p.  22, 
ed.  Ordli ;  Cic  BrwI.  SB,  da  Nat.  Daar,  iii.  3S.) 
Cicero  in  the  pauage  but  quoted  acduet  Varius 
of  the  murder  of  Druius  and  Metelloi. 

2.  M.  ViiRiufi,  or  M.  Marius,  aa  he  i>  called 
by  Plutarch  and  Orosiui,  a  Roman  senator,  waa 
■ent  by  Seitoriui  to  Mithridatei  in  B.  cl  75,  when 
he  nwte  a  tna^  with  him,  io  order  that  Varios 
night  eoonnwd  the  fiwcea  of  the  king.  Varius 
ii  afterward*  mentioned  as  one  of  the  generaU  of 
Mithridatea  in  the  war  with  Locnllus.  (Appian, 
Mitkr.  68,  76,  foil ;  Pint.  Sert.  24,  LutmlL  B ; 
On».  Ti.  2.) 

S.  P.  Varius  defhuided  Caecilim,  the  uncle 
ofAtUcn^ttfalUgenm  of  money.  {Clc  ad  AU. 
11.) 

4.  Q.  Varivs,  one  of  the  witneaaea  againat 
Vertea.    (Cic  Verr.  il  48.) 

5.  P.  Varius,  a  judex  at  the  trial  of  Milo,  had 
been  ill-treated  by  P.  Oodiua.  (Cic  pro  Mil.  27.) 

VA'RIUS  COTYI^  [CoTYLA.J 

VA'RIUS  LIGUR.  [Lioi/r.] 

VA'RIUS  MARGELLUS.  [Mabcillits.] 

L.  VA'RIUS  RUFUS,  one  of  the  moat  dis- 
tinguished poets  of  the  Auguitan  age,  the  com- 
panion and  friend  of  Virgil  and  Horace.  By  the 
Utter  he  is  placed  in  the  ioionoat  rank  among  the 
^le  hards,  and  Quintilian  has  prnuMinced  that  hia 
tn^edy  of  Thyestea  mi^t  atand  a  conparisai  «ritb 
any  production  of  the  Grecian  stage.  But  notwith- 
standing the  hi^h  fame  which  he  enjoyed  among 
hia  contemponirws,  and  which  was  confirmed  by 
the  delibente  judgment  of  succeeding  ages,  there 
is  scarcely  any  ancient  antbor  of  celewity  cooceni- 
ing  whose  penonal  history  we  are  more  completely 
ignwanL  We  cannot  determine  the  date  of  his 
birth,  nor  of  hia  death,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with 
any  of  the  leading  event*  of  hi*  career.  This  has 
arisen  partly  from  the  absolute  silence  of  those 
from  whom  we  might  reasonably  have  hoped  to 
glean  toioe  infonnation,  partly  from  the  ciicum- 
stance  that  he  upon  no  occasion  mingled  in  the 
bunness  of  public  life,  and  partly  from  the  confu- 
sion which  prerall*  in  MSS.  between  the  names 
rorrw,  Korro,  and  Vanu,  the  last  espedaUj 
being  an  ai^etladim  borne  hj  several  remarkabu 
penonsges  both  pditical  and  litetaiy  towarda  the 
downU  of  the  republic,  and  under  the  early  em- 
peron.  If  we  dJamiaa  mere  fiwcitul  conjectures 
the  sum  total  of  our  actual  knowledge  may  be  ex- 
pressed in  r  very  few  words. 

1.  We  may  cmclude  with  certanity  that  he  waa 
ianior  to  Virgil  This  seemi  to  be  prored  by  the 
wall-known  Rneaof  Horace  (Sat.  I  10.  44), 

**  finte  cpoB  acer 
Ut  nemo  Varios  dn^ :  mtdle  atqne  hcetnn 
Virgilio  adnuerunt  gaudentes  run  Camoenae,'* 

for  bcm  Uieae  we  may  at  once  infer  that  Varioa  had 
dreadr  established  hia  reputation  in  hmie  song 
while  Viigil  was  known  only  as  a  pastoral  bard. 
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2.  He  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Haecenss  fi>om 
ft  very  earty  period,  since  it  waa  to  the  recommend- 
ation of  Vanus  m  conjunction  with  that  of  Viigil, 
that  Hotaee  was  indebted  for  an  introduction  to  the 
nUnister,  an  erent  which  took  jdSce  not  laterthan 
&  c.  39,  for  we  know  &Mt  tbe  three  poeta  aceom- 
ponied  the  great  man  upon  his  mission  to  Bnmdi- 
sitim  B.  e.  S8. 

3.  He  was  alire  subsequent  to  b.  a  H.  Thi* 
cannot  be  questioned,  if  we  believe  tbe  joint  testi- 
mony of  Hienmymu*  (Oron.  £itM&i  Olymp.  cxc.  4) 
and  Donatnt  ( FiL  Virg.  xiv.  §  63,  57),  who  as- 
sert that  Vinil  on  his  death  bed  appointed  Plotins 
Tucca  and  Varios  hi*  litenry  executora,  and  ^ax 
they  revised  the  Aeneid,  bnt  in  obetfience  to  the 
strict  injunction*  of  Hs  author  made  no  additions. 

has  been  sof^ioeed  from  a  pasa^  of  Horace 
in  the  Binatlo  to  Angustoa  (Hor.  ii.  1.  347), 
that  Varios  was  dead  at  m  time  when  It  was 
pnbliihed,  that  is,  about  a  a  1 0,  but  the  ward*  do 
not  wanant  the  conclusion. 

The  only  works  by  Vanas  of  which  any  record 
has  been  preserved  are : — 

I.  De  Morte.  Macrobins  (/Sat.  vi.  2)  inibims  u* 
that  the  eigh^-eighth  line  of  ViisilVi  e^hth  celogiie 
was  borrowed  from  a  poem  by  Varius,  Dcarii^  the 
singular  title  De  Morie.  Hence  this  production 
must  have  been  written  in  heroic  verse,  and  it 
Beem*  hishly  probable  that  the  chief  subject  was  a 
lamentation  fat  the  dsadi  of  Julius  Caesar  on 
whose  glories,  J(^n  of  SaKsbm^  assures  us  (PoU- 
craL  viiL  14),  the  muse  of  Vanus  shed  a  brilliant 
lustre.  Four  fragments  have  been  preserved  by 
Macrobins  (Sat.  vl  I,  2),  in  all  of  which  Varius 
had  been  copied  or  imitated  by  Virgil.  The 
longest,  extending  to  six  Imea,  contains  a  descrip- 
Uon  of  a  bound  cooched  in  highly  qAited  and 
sworons  laugnage. 

II.  Pantgyriau  ht  Oaewcatm  Oetamtamm,  from 
which  Horace,  accoding  to  the  Scholiasts,  bor- 
rowed the  Hues  inserted  by  him  in  the  sixteenth 
Epistle  of  his  first  book  (27,  foU.). 

« 

"  Tene  magis  salvam  pafolns  relit,  an  populum  to, 
Servet  in  smlngiiB^  qui  eonanlit  st  tin  at  urbi 

Jupiter.** 

No  other  specimen  has  been  preserved. 

III.  TTn/atei.  The  admiration  excited  by  this 
drama,  the  last  probably  of  the  w<aka  of  Varius, 
wns  so  intense  tint  it  eeenu  to  have  ovenbadowed 
the  renown  which  he  had  prerioualy  acquired  m 
epic  poetry,  and  this  may  account  for  the  omission 
of  his  name  by  Qnintilian  when  enumeiating  thoae 
who  had  excelled  in  this  deportmoiL  A  strange 
story  grew  up  and  was  circulated  anwg  the  ne- 
diaeru  sdioliasts,  that  Varios  was  not  reslhr  the 
author  of  the  Tbyestes,  but  that  he  stole  it,  ac- 
cording to  one  account  (SchoL  ad  Hor.  Bp.  i.  4.  4), 
from  Cassius  of  Parma,  according  to  another  from 
Virgil.  (Serv.  ad  Virp.  Ed.  iiL  20  eomp.  Schol. 
ad  Virg.  Ed.  vi.  3  ;  Donat  Vit.  Virp.  xz.  $  Hi.) 
Weichert  has  with  much  ingeuni^  devised  a 
tbeonr  to  account  for  the  manner  in  whidi  the 
mistake  arose,  but  it  is  scarcely  worth  while  to  re- 
fute a  &ble  which  has  ever  been  remrded  as  ridt- 
cnloos.  No  portion  of  the  tragedy  has  descended 
to  ns  except  a  few  words,  and  one  sentence  qnoted 
by  Marin*  Victorinus  (A.  G.  p.  250S,  ed.  Pntsch.), 
which  critics  have  in  vain  endeavoured  to  mould 
into  verse.  It  a|^cara  from  a  Codex  lescriptna  in 
the  loyal  library  of  Faria,  of  which  Schneidevin 
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b»  giTCQ  an  ftCGoimt  (RMMudet  Afxanm,  toL  i. 
II.I06,  hi  N«u  Polgc,  1842),  thai  ft  MS.  of  the 
ftj/alei  was  extant  in  the  eighth  century  of  our 
cia.  It  it,  from  thu  Codex  that  we  learn  that 
was  the  cogaomea  of  Variiu  \  and  it  ii  fur- 
.  tlwr  lUted  that  the  Tiwwiea  wai  performed  afler 
the  rettun  of  Auguitae  mm  the  'battle  of  Actitun, 
amd  ihat  the  poet  teceired  a  mi]lioa  of  eeatarcea 
(wMmh  itieki)  for  it  (Hor.  Sai.  i.  9.  23,  Conn. 
,i.  S,  Ar.  Poet,  S5  ;  Martial,  viii.  18,  Quintil.  x.  1. 
S  98 ;  Maerob.  ISoL  H  4 ;  Porphyr,  ad  Horat. 
,  Carm.  i.  6  ;  Dornit  VU.  Viry.  xv.  |  S6.)  Weichert 
luu  collected  with  much  indiutrj'.  and  combined 
with  much  ingenuity  all  that  can  be  fixed  with 
certunty,  or  aunniud  with  probability  concerning 
Variue.  but  he  ie  oblwed  to  ocknuwled^e  that 
with  tH  exception  of  the  few  taiAa  detailed  ifbore 
evehrthing  which  ha<  been  admnccd,  reits  upon 
ainquo  oHyecture.  S^e  hii  eany,  "  De  Lucii  Varii 
ct  Uawit  Parmaniia  Vila  et  Canniuibui,*'  Svo. 
Orin.  183S.  [W.  IL] 

VATIBIUS,  K.  ABMl'LU'S  K.  r.  QUI- 
RINA,  an  architect,  known  bv  an  extant  inscrip- 
doa,  in  which  he  ii  deetribed  aa  ArcKUxtiu 
Exercii.,  from  which  it  appears  that  he  devoted 
,  especial  attention  to  military  engineering  which, 
lunonc  the  andents,  was  alwaya  considered  a 
bnncli  of  ■Kkileetan.  (booau,  A^ip&n.  rol.  L 
p.  8^  No.  1  ;  Sillig*  OtiaL  Art^.  Appendix, 
M.ci  B.Bachet(^£etM  A  MiSblww,  p.  422,  2d 
ed.)  [P.  S.] 

VARBO,  ATACI'NUS.  [See  Mow,  V*BJto, 

'P,T«EBNTlUa] 

VARBO^  CmOO'NIU'3,  a  R<9nan  senator 
tader  Nero,  supported  the  fJointi  of  Kymphiduis 
to  At  throne  on  the  death  of  Nero,  and  was  put 
to  4eatb  la  consequeiice  by  Oalba,  being  at  the 
dSM  miukI  destgqatus.  (Toe.  ^aa.  xir.  45,  Hiat. 
L8,17i  P]ut.^<ia.]J,  15.), 

VAEBO,  RU'BBlljs.  tROaRiDS,  No.  2.] 
VARBO,  TERE'NTiUS,  1.  C.  Txrkntius 
Vabm,  consul' B.C.  21 6  with  L.  Aemillus  Paulus. 
Varra  is  said  to  have  been  the  son  of  a  butcher, 
to  have  canned  on  business  himself  as  a  faeun-  in 
his  earijr  years,  and  to  haTe  risen  to  irminence  by 
|d«diag  m  canssa  of  the  lower  classes  in  opposi- 
tion to  the  o^nion  of  all  goed  men.  (Liv.  xxii. 
25,  fcU. ;  VaL  Max.  iil  4.  §  4.)  Whether  these 
'  tales  an  true  or  exaggerated,  cannot  be  ascer- 
tained ;  but  it  may  be  retarded  as  certain  that  he 
apning  from  the  lower  daura,  and  was  looked 
'  upoo  as  the  leading  champion  of  the  popular  party. 
He  OufDot  have  been  sock  a  despicable  panon  as 
Livr'  r^vesents,  finr  othorwise  the  senate  would 
not  MTe  gone  ou^  to  meet  him  a(W  the  battle  of 
Cannae  to  return  hira  thanks  because  he  had  not 
despaired  of  his  country  ;  uor  would  he  have  been 
employed,  as  we  shall  find  to  have  been  the  case, 
during  the  remainder  of  tho  war  in  important 
militvy  comnands.  Varro  is  first  mentioned  in 
B.  C  217,  when  he  supported  the  bill  for  giving  to 
M.Minucioa  Bufus,  the  master  of  the  horsp,  power 
equal  to  that  of  the  dictator  Q.  Fabiua  Maximus. 
Vairo  had  been  raaelor  in  the  year  before,  and 
had  pceriously  fflled  the  offices  of  quaestor  and  of 
plebeian  and  cnnile  ae^le.  The  people  now  re< 
solved  to  raise  him  to  the  consulship,  thinking  that 
it  only  needed  a  nuin  of  energy  and  decisiou  at  the 
head  of  an  overwhelming  force  to  bring  the  war 
to  a  close.  The  aristocracy  offered  in  vain  the 
greatest  oppositimi  to  his  dection  ;  he  was  not 
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only  relumed  consul,  but  ntnnwd  alooe^  a  oiIr 
that  he  might  preside  at  tbe  oomitia  fx  the  At.- 
tion  of  his  coUeagne.  The  other  codbuI  ck»r. 
was  L.  AeroiLins  Paulus,  one  of  tfae  kaden  of  a- 
aristocratical  par^.  The  lustoiy  of  theb  ascju^ 
against  Hannibal,  which  was  temunated  br  ^ 
memorable  defeat  at  Cwinae,  u  related  eWwiifh 
[Hannibal,  p^  336.]  The  battle  was  fte^t 
Vorro  against  the  advice  of  Paulas.  The  Ruob 
army  was  all  bat  annihilated.  Paulus  and  shtar 
all  the  officers  perished.  Varro  was  one  e!  ^ 
few  who  escaped,  and  reached  Vraiiaia  io  a&s. 
with  about  serenty  hnseaMn.  Hta  GODdDci^ 
the  battle  seems  to  hare  beeo  dun  1  nig  of  ik. 
praise.  He  proceeded  to  Canasinm,  mm  u- 
remnant  of  the  Roman  amy  had  taken  ref^  a 
there,  with  great  presence  of  mind,  adcftied  tfr 
preouitiou  which  the  exigenciee  of  the  om 
quired.  (Dion  Cass.  Pra^m.  xUz.  p.  34,  fitia 
His  conduct  was  appreciated  hy  the  anate  1^ 
'  the  people,  and  his  defeat  was  fomtloi  b  t:- 
services  he  had  lately  rendmd.  On  his  msg- 
the  dty  all  classes  went  out  to  meet  hira,  ak 
senate  returned  hira  thanks  because  he  hsd 
despured  of  the  commonwealth.  (Liv.  zxiL 
26,  35—61  ;  Pylyb.  iii.106— 116;  Plnt/U.l< 
—IS ;  Appian,  AmS^  17—26  ;  Zooar.  ix.  1 ;  Vt 
Max.  iii.  4.  14;  Ofos.  W.  IS  ;  Eulrofu  m.  \k. 
CicAnt  19,  Ci»eo,20,) 

Varro  continued  to  be  employed  in  Italr  £> 
several  successive  years  in  important  mililaiy  as. 
mauds  till  nearly  uie  dose  of  the  Punic  war.  !■ 
B.C.203,  he  was  one  of  the  three  ambaw^ 
sent  to  Philip  in  Macedonia,' and  three  yeaisa^ 
wuds  (b.c.  200)  was  again  seiit  on  an  embaMT^ 
Africa  to  arrange  tlfe  terms  of  peace  with  Veni^ 
the  son  of  Sj'phax.  On  his  return  in  the  eotmc 
the  same  year,  Varro  was  appointed  one  sft^ 
triumviri  for  settling  new  colonists  at 
(Liv.  xxiii.  32,  xxY.  6,  xxviL  35,  zxx.  26,  m. 
11,  49.) 

2.  A  Tbrxn'tius  Varbo,'  serred  in  Gieea  'v. 
B.a  189,  and  was  elected  praetor  in  bcISI 
when  he  obtained  Nearer  Spain  as  his  proyk-n. 
He  carried  on  tho  war  with  suecesa,  ddfeatai 
Celtibwi  in  aeveial  battles,  and  «t  hia  retain  t 
Rome  IB  B.C.  183,  leeeived  0ie  hoDonr  of  an  otsiis; 
which  is  recorded  in  the  Triumphal  FsitL  h 
u.  c.  1 72,  Varro  was  sent  on  an  embassy  u 
lUyrian  king  Oentiiu,  and  in  B.  c.  167  wasK)«*< 
the  ten  cnmmissioners  appointed  to  settle  the  tSist 
of  Macedonia,  in  conjuiKtion  with  Aemilius  PscIb 
after  tho  conquest  «  PciaeiK  (E^ir.  xxxviL  t& 
49.  zxxix:  32,  38, 41,  £6,'xL  2.  16.) 

3.  M,  TxEKNTius  Varbo,  the  celdirati^  »- 
tiqusry.    See  below. 

4.  M.Tkhenti[ts  Varro  Lik!ullu]4,  consul  at 
73,  was  brother  of  L.  Lticullus,  the  coaqutrw 
Mithridates,  and  was  adopted  bpr  M-Tmiiw^ 
Varro.    An  account  of  him  tt  given  onder  Lr- 
cuLtua,  No.  6. 

5.  A.  Terkntivh  Varro  Mitrsna,  !>  fs* 
mentioned  in  b.  c  69,  when  he  was  a  widiew 
the  cas^  of  A.  Cnecina,  whom  Cicero  defendoi  » 
that  ymt,  Cieero  mentions  htm  in  hia  comsfwt^ 
ence  as  one  of  his  friends.  He  belonged  to  (fe 
aristocratical  party,  and  served  nnder  Pm^cj  i> 
Ureece,  in  s.  c.  48.  (Cic.  pn  Caec  9,  ad  Aa. 
liii.  22,  xvl.  \3  ;  Caes.  fl.  C.  in.  19.) 

6.  A    T&RKNTIVS    VARnO    Ml'RRNA,  tfoA 
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Dntnun  eonjctturea  diat  h«  wm  the  taa  of  L. 
Ucmitu  Mnrena,  coml  &  c.  62,  and  wu  Rdq>t«d 
bj  A.  Teientiua  Varro  ;  bnt  m  A-  Vtm  is  al>o 
called  Marens  [No.  fij*  he  may  have  been  own 
•on  of  A.  Vian,  aa  Maontiui  lo^oMd. 

7tM.TBmniTiuB  Vakko  Giua,  in  coi^vbo- 
tion  wtdi  Cieoo^  defended  Sanieiiif  when  he  waa 
MOiaad  of  mi  in  ■.  a  52.  He  wai  a  young  nan, 
whoM  Ciowo  had  trained  in  oratory  ;  and  in  the 
civil  war  he  pmed  o?er  fiom  Bmndiuinm  to  Aiia 
in  order  to  carry  •  ktter  of  Cicero's  to  Caeiar.  In 
&  a  46,  ba  «aa  quoator  of  M.  Brattu  in  Cintpine 
Ganlf  to  whan  (Seen  nta  him  a  letter  of  re- 
coBmeodatfaa.  He  ^ad  in  the  coune  of  Urn  year 
or  the  fbUowing.  (Aseon.  im  Oc  MiL  p.  55, 
Orelli  ;  Cic.  ad  Fimn.  xiii  10,  ad  AU.  xiii.  48.) 

VARRO.  H.  TERE'NTIUS,  whose  vaat  and 
wied  emditioD  in  a)moat  every  department  of 
liteiatare  earned  for  him  the  title  of  the  **  moat 
lewned  «f  tha  RonHna**  (QnintiL  x.  1.  |  95  t 
Cic;  Aead.  L  2,  8 ;  Aagnrtin.  d»  Oh.  Dti,  n.  2\ 
waa  bom  B.C.  IIS,  being  exactly  ten  years  senior 
to  Cicera^  with  whom  he  lived  6>t  a  long  period 
on  terms  of  close  intimacy  and  worm  friendship, 
(Cic.  ad  Fitm.  ix.  1 — 8.)  He  was  trained  onder 
"ihe  superintendence  of  L.  Aelins  Stilo  Piaeconiuna, 
a  member  of  the  equestrian  order,  a  man,  we  are 
told  (Cic  Bnt  56),  nf  high  character,  fiunlUarly 
acquainted  with  the  Greek  and  I«tin  writers  in 
general,  and  especially  deeply  Tcrsed  in  the  anti- 
qnitiea  ef  his  own  qwntry,  some  of  which,  sneh  as 
tha  hyaiM  of  the  Saiii  and  the  Laws  of  the  Twdre 
Tables,  ha  iUnstratad  by  conmentiirieai  Vaira, 
having  imbibed  from  this  precqMor  a  taste  for 
theee  pursuits,  which  he  cultinrted  in  after  life 
with  so  maeh  devotion  and  success,  completed  his 
education  by  attending  the  lectures  of  Antiochus 
{Acad,  lib  12),  a  philoaopher  of  the  Academy, 
with  a  leaning  periiaps  towards  the  Stale  adiool, 
and  then  embatKed  in  puUIc  life.  We  have  no 
distinct  record  of  his  n^lar  advancement  in  the 
service  of  the  state,  bat  we  know  that  he  held  a 
high  naval  command  in  the  wars  ajj^inst  the 
pirates  and  Mithridatea  (Plio.  H.  JV.  iiL  11,  vii 
30 ;  Ap^,  MUkr.  9b  ;  Vatr.  X.  R.  ii.  juraef.), 
that  be  served  as  tha  Isntns  of  Pompeius  in 
Span  on  the  fint  oatbrsMt  of  civil  strife,  and 
that,  althon^  cnnpelled  to  surrender  his  forces  to 
Caesar,  he  remained  stedfost  to  the  cause  of  the 
senate,  and  passing  over  into  Greece  shared  the 
fortunes  of  his  pany  until  their  hopes  were  finally 
crushed  by  the  batde  of  Phansalia.  When  finrther 
reustttica  was  fraitlcas,  be  yielded  hhnsalf  to  ^ 
denencT  of  the  craqnem'.  In'  whom  he  was  most 
pncMHwy  received,  and  empfoycd  in  inperintend- 
ug  the  coliection  and  arrangement  of  the  great 
libiary  designed  for  pnUic  use.  (Caea.  B.  C.  i.  3S, 
ii.  17—20  ;  Cic.  ad  Aati.  ix.  13,  de  Div.  L  33  ; 
Suet  JtU.  Caet.  34, 44.)  Before,  however,  it  was 
known  that  he  had  secured  the  forgiveness  and 
fiivoar  of  the  dictator,  his  villa  at  Casinnm  had  been 
seized  and  plundered  by  Antonius,  an  event  upon 
which  Cicero  dwells  with  great  eS^t  in  his  second 
Philippic  (cc.  40,  41),  contnsting  the  pure  and 
Igfty  pursuits  which  its  walls  wm  in'  the  habit  of 
witnessing  with  the  foul  amssMa  and  coane  de- 
bauchery of  its  oaptor.  Yta  um  years  aftertbis 
period  Varro  remained  in  literaij  aedooon,  paiamg 
his  time  chiefly  at  his  country  seaU  near  Cnmae 
and  Toscnlum,  occupied  with  study  and  composi- 
tim  and  so  indifferent  to  Uie  stale  of  public  a&in 


that  while  the  stenn  was  taging  all  aronnd,  be 
alone  appeared  to  have  found  r^uge  in  a  secure 
haven.  (Cic  ad  Fam.  ix.  6.)  Upon  the  fiinnation 
of  the  second  triumvirate,  uthough  now  upwards 
of  sevwtj  years  old,  his  name  speared  akoig  with 
thatofCicoD  npon  tha  Urtof  ua  poacribM,  but 
more  fwtunirte  than  his  blend  he  stwceeded  in 
making  his  escape,  and,  after  having  remained  for 
some  tune  concealed  (Ap^uan,  B.  C.  iv  47),  in  se- 
curing the  i«otecttoncd'Octavinnna.  The  remainder 
of  his  career  was  passed  in  tmnquillity,  and  he 
continued  to  labour  in  his  fiivoarite  studies,  although 
his  nugnificait  libnty  had  been  destnyed,  a  Ins 
to  him  irreparable.  His  death  totk  fbiu  &  c.26, 
when  he  was  in  his  eighty-ninth  year  (Plin.  ff. 
N.  xxix.  4  ;  Hieronym.  ta  Etaeb.  Ckron.  Olymp. 
18Q.  1).  It  is  to  be  observed  that  M.  Terentius 
VaiTo,  in  coniequence  of  his  having  possessed  ex- 
tensive estates  is  the  vicinity  of  Rente,  is  styled 
AsoMoM  \if  Symmadna  {Bp.  L),  and  probably  by 
Kdoiitw  Apwinaria  also  iv.  83),  a  de^pa- 
tion  which  has  basa  Terjr  fiwpuntly  adopted^by 
later  vrriters  in  ardar  to  dutuguish  him  from  Varro 
Atacunu. 

Not  only  was  Vano  the  most  learned  of  Roman 
scholars,  but  be  was  likewise  the  most  voluminous 
of  Roman  authors  (Aemo  voAvypa^cftrarot,  Cic  ad 
Alt.  xiv.  18).  He  bad  read  so  much,  says  St. 
Augustine,  that  we  must  feel  astonished  that  he 
found  time  to  write  any  thing,  and  he  wrote  so 
much  that  we  can  scarcely  believe  that  any  oneeovtd 
find  tune  to  mid  all  that  he  emnpoaed.  We  have 
his  own  authority  fur  tha  aasartion  that  he  had  com- 
posed no  less  than  four  handled  and  ninety  books 
Xw^ituityiiaa  hddomadat  fibwrMM,  QelL  lii.  10), 
several  of  which,  however,  wen  never  published, 
havingperishedwith  hislibnuy.  The  disappearance 
of  many  more  may  be  accounted  for  by  the  topics 
of  which  they  treated  being  sndi  as  to  afitod  Ii^ 
interest  to  general  readers,  and  by  the  aomewbat 
repulsive  chancier  of  the  style  in  which  diey  were 
couched,  for  the  warmest  admirers  of  Varro  adnit 
that  ha  possessed  little  eloquence,  and  was  more 
distinguished  by  profundity  of  knowledge  than  by 
felici^  of  expression.  Making  every  aUowance 
fw  these  orenaiaiBaee^  it  auutatill  be  eouldered  re- 
mai^Ue  that  cnly  oae  of  hia  woHcs  has  descended 
to  OS  entire,  and  that  of  one  more  tmly  have  con- 
siderable fragments  been  preserved.  The  remainder 
iiave  either  totally  disappeared  w  [Mcsent  merdy  a 
few  disjointed  scraps  firam  which  we  are  unable  to 
I'orm  any  estimate  of  their  oontenia  or  thdr  merits. 

I.  De  Re  JboUca  Ubri  11/.^  written  when 
anther  was  eh^^  years  dd.  This  is  mtqoas- 
ticmably  the  most  importantof  all  the  treatisesttpoii 
.ancient  agriculture  now  extant,  bebig  fax  superior 
to  the  more  voluminous  production  of  Columella, 
with  which  alone  it  ran  be  compared.  The  one  is 
the  wdl-digested  nstem  of  an  ezoerienced  and 
successful  farmer  who  bad  seen  and  praetisad  all 
that  he  records,  the  other  is  the  coinmon-place 
book  of  an  industrious  compiler,  who  had  cdlected 
a  great  variety  at  information  from  a  great  variety 
of  sooroesy  but  was  inci^ble  of  estimatiif  jnstly 
the  vaUe  or  the  Meunqr  of  die  particulaa  whiai 
he  detailed.  Hie  woric  befiare  us  exhibits  to  a  ra* 
ma^able  extent,  perhaps  to  excess,  the  metho^eal 
arrangement,  the  technical  divisions,  and  hborion 
classifications  in  which  Varro  appears  to  have 
taken  such  delight  Thus,  in  the  fortt  book,  ad- 
dressed to  his  mie  Fanduiia.  which,is,OKiimed 
Digitizeo  by  Vjj^t^lSTL 
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with  ^^ricnltun  pnper,  that  ia,  with  the  cnldvation 
«f  the  grotmd  ia  onler  to  render  it  tiuceptible  of 
pcodncing  abondantly  and  profitably  vorioaB  cxupa, 
we  are  told  that  the  ecience  of  tUlisg  the  earth 
{agrieKlbm)  may  be  reduced  to  four  great  headi. 

A.  A  knowle^  of  the  fiinn  itaelf  {coffmitio 
fimd!)^  that  ii,  of  the  locaUty  which  ii  to  be  the 
■eene  of  the  opentiona  to  be  perEoimed,  including 
the  lituatioii,  toil,  eUmata,  and  boildinga. 

B.  A  kno*rledge  of  Uie  iaatntmenle  nqaUite  for 
performiog  the  neceMary  operationi  (fMM  in  eo 
/ndo  ofm*  naf  ao  debeamt  em  aUtunu  emua). 

C  A  knowledge  of  the  operation*  to  be  per- 
(gnat  m  90  fumdo  eoUndi  oatua  tUi  /a- 

eimia). 

J>.  A  knowledge  of  the  tinn  when  each  oper- 
adoa  on^t  to  be  performed  (fw  fniqiiid  import 
an  m  fimi»Jttri  eoimmat). 

Each  of  ihcM  fini  hcadi  wiat  ba  dinded  iato 
two. 

a.  The  Uiingi  a{qiertwning  to  the  eoil  itaelf 
.  I        (t/nat     mitm  ptrtiatHt  Otrm). 
'"^  b.  The  thima  appertuiiing  to  the  bufldiivi 
(ad  vUUu  tt  jftiMii). 
Th«  hnman  isatrumentA 
All  otha  inatnimenti. 
A  (a.  The  various  erope  to  be  cultiTated. 
Xb.  The  laalitiei  aoilaUe  for  each. 
fa.  The  time  irim  with  fefemoe  to  the  ooune 
of  the  nm. 

time  wh«i  with  EofeceDoe  to  the  eoune 
'the  moon. 

Again,  each  of  theae  divisioni  is  aplit  up  into  a 
tmmber  of  aubdiviaioD*,  a«  for  example 

'1.  The  outward  aspect  of  the  groimd. 
.      I  2.  The  qnalidea  of  toil. 
«-■<  «  The  quantity  of  grouDd. 
The  Kcurity  of  the  iam 
'1.  Their  litnation. 


wo. 

it 


{a.  Thetu 
ofth. 
b.  The  til 
ofth 
gain,  ( 
berof 

I 

A.b.J-2.  Their  aize. 


R  a. 


The  arrangemeot  of  the  different  porta, 
f  1.  Freo  labourera. 
12. 


Slarei^ 


Q  ^  f  1.  Animate,  lucb  m  oxen,  honeg,  Stc 

'12.  Inanimate,  »uch  ai  plougha,  harrows,  Ac. 
•nd  so  OS  for  the  rest.  But  even  these  last  are 
Bometimea  brokra  down  atill  brtbar,  M  iu  the  case 
of  B.  a.  3,  where  w«  have  tlares  separated  into 
two  classes — n.  Strvi  tolnti,  0.  Sena  vi»ctL 

The  second  book  treats  of  the  management  of 
stock,  oxen,  sheep,  goats,  swine,  horses,  asses,  mnlea, 
together  with  sup^emental  chapters  on  ahephcrds 
and  dogs,  on  milk,  cheese,  and  wool 

FtUM^BS  fwitfwfs  ionn  the  nibiect  of  the  third 
book,  a  term  ombtaeing  not  only  the  doaieitic 
fowb  which  we  comprehend  under  poultrj-,  but 
also  animals  kept  in  a  half-wild  state  in  parks  and 
enclosures,  such  as  boars,  hares,  deer,  and  the  like, 
together  with  snails  and  dormice,  the  whole  being 
wound  up  by  inslructiims  for  the  management  of 
fish-ponds,  both  nit  and  fresh-waler. 

Tne  bodes  Dt  S«  RtaUM  were  fint  printed  by 
Jenson  in  his  Ass  Riutictu  Scripioru,  fol.  VeneL 
1472,  and  will  be  found  in  all  similar  collections. 
They  appear  under  their  best  form  in  tlie  Seriplora 
Uei  RutUeae  vtimvt  Latimi  of  J.  M.  Gesner,  4to. 
2  vols.  Lips.  173.5,  and  of  J.  G.  Schneider,  8to. 
4  Tola.  Lips.  1794—1797. 

II.  D*  tAigm  La^M,  a  grammatical  tiealiae 
which  extonded  to  twenty- four  hooka.  Six  wly 
ir^—CL,)  ban  bsen  pieMiTed,  and  tlieae  an  in  a 
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Teiy  shattered  conditiao,  disfigured  bj  mm 
blanks,  cocmptiuis  and  intenmlaticna.  It 
clear  from  the  raNaicboa  at  MUIler  tint  tbt  wbs» 
of  the  MSS.  now  extant  were  derind  from  mt 
common  archetype,  which  at  tho  period  ■whm  thr 
different  copies  were  made,  was  itadf  ia  a  tot 
confused  and  mutilated  state,  many  «f  da  Ima 
having  been  loot,  others  displaced,  and  ereaUe 
most  entire  full  trf  defects,  ariaiiig  pardy  from  ce 
ignorance  of  tianacribers,  and  partly  frvn  dr 
lavages  of  dme.  This  wetfc,  judging  from  waatn 
repetitions  and  ccotradictiona  which  ni^  be  hm 
aiid  th«e  detected,  and  from  the  geoccal  want 
pidisht  was  sever  finally  rarised  bj  tbe  antbw ;  aas 
nay  perhaps,  as  MUlIer  eaijectima,  Be««r  haft 
been  publi^ed  under  his  sanctioiu  W«  gatkr 
from  Cicero  (ad  AU.  xiii.  12,  AmI.  i  I )  at 
from  internal  evidence  (v.  lUO,  ri.  IS,  22,  ri 
MtlUer)  that  it  must  have  been  in  pro)p»ao  durxr 
the  years  B.  c  46—45,  and  most  havckbecH  fiBikbnl 
before  the  deitth  of  the  ontor,  to  whom  the  att 
twenty  books  are  inaeribed  ^t.  1,  vi.  97,  viL  lift. 
1 1 0).  It  was  portioned  out  uto  tbcec  gnu  d:'  ■ 
sioos. 

(I.)  X)t  ImpoaUkm  Vocatmlormm^  tlie  esi|na  " 
words  and  terms,  fcwmed  the  subject  ot  the  fim 
seven  books.  The  fint  was  introductotyaDd  trcau4 
of  the  hiatofy  of  the  Latin  langnaga  (Uk  Orifa- 
lAmgnaaLuiifiaa.  See  Prisdan,  L  7>.  Tbeaccnl, 
third,  and  fourth  of  etymology  cansideral  at  a 
science  (De  Efymatogiea  ^ris),.what  tniglu  be  a ; 
for,  against,  and  concerning  it  (oon6v  mhs — jn 
ea — de  ea)  ;  the  author  then  entered  fairly  on  irt 
origin  of  worda^a  ^mbm*  rtim  voeabmia  tipMii 
saaf),  GOBsideriuK,  in  the  fifth,  tbe  namaa  of  placei 
andof  things ■utn<Bseplaces(^  rooofialu £oeam 
et  quae  in  kit  mnU\  the  printaiy  diviaion  of  pbm 
being  into  Heaven  and  Earth  {Dm  Coeio  —  Im 
Terra)^  and  of  the  things  in  theae  places  iiti 
thinp  immortal  and  things  nwrtal  (As/asasoHaMai 
— He  MartttUhM\  thing*  mortal  besi^  again  d»- 
tributed  into,  1.  Living  rr-stiirrs(rs-  Ini'aiiiWai'. 
2.  The  vegetable  kingdom  (As  FirgmtHa  et  sutci- 
bui) ;  3.  The  worics  of  man  {De  MoKuJaehai  •  ^ 
sixth  comprehended  wotds  denoting  time,  and  is 
which  the  notion  of  time  is  implied  {Dt  I'oaaiaui 
Tetnporvm  et  eomas  rsraas  fKoe  ^tmeitmr  cms  tm- 
pore  aitquo) ;  and  in  the  seventh  pn»**i— i  vordi 


were  discussed  (De  veiiie  qmu  a  jtoetiat 

(II.)  Books  eight  to  thirteen  were  deToCedtothc 
inflections  of  nouns  and  verbs,  the  only  two  dasaes 
of  words  acknowledged  by  Vairo  (Da  DaeHmetio- 
nAa*).  He  here  examined  iato  the  nature  and  ob> 
ject  of  these  fimns  which  be  separated  inio  tvo 
divisions,  tbe  natural  and  the  arbitrary,  the  Igwt 
falling  under  luv^ayia^  the  latter  under  Ai«ss>ia»ffc 
(1  II.J  Bo<Jh  fourteen  to  twenty-ibur  were  ocea- 
pied  with  the  laws  of  syntax  {Ui  tierta  tiriar  eeoae- 
jtu^taMOir). 

The  remains  of  this  tnatiae,  imptcfect  aa  they 
are,  must  bo  regarded  as  partieBlariy  valuable,  ia 
K>  &r  as  they  have  been  the  neana  of  pceanving 
many  terms  and  forms  which  would  othorwise  have 
been  altogether  lost  or  would  have  proved  onio. 
tetligifale,  and  much  cnrioni  infeimatitHi  is  bm 
treasured  up  connected  with  the  ancient  uaafr^ 
both  civil  and  religions,  of  tbe  Boouuia,  The 
prindple  also  upon  which  Vano  ptocoada  of  on- 

,  neeting  Latn  words  aa  fitt  as  poMiUa  widi  the 
ancient  dialects  of  Italy,  inMead  ot  having  lecoano 

;  at  once  and  exclitsiTely  to  the  Oiedt,  aa  vat  the 
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fMhuMi  of  many  el  bw  cmtemponriea  in  bU  aaei 
of  difficiltT  and  doubt,  !•  in  lUelf  tound  ;  and  if 
not  poihed  to  extravagant  exceu  ought  to  limt  led 
to  moBt  important  retulu.  Bat  when  h«  proceed* 
to  the  actual  work  of  detcnnining  loota,  that  apirit 
of  foUy  which  aeema  to  him  taken  poweatioa  of 
hia  countrymen  whenever  thejr  appnaebed  the 
aubject  of  etymi^ofry,  auerta  iu  dominion  over  bim, 
and  wfl  find  a  &ingo  of  absurd  deriTationi.  Thua, 
within  the  compaia  of  a  few  linea,  we  are  told  that 
raniM  it  taken  from  eoiro  becouae  dogi  give  i^nali 
at  n%ht  and  in  the  cbaar,  ai  borne  ud  trumpet! 
giro  mffuia  (oaiumt)  iu  the  field  of  btttle  t  that 
offmut  ii  w  odled  beiauiae  it  ia  t^maiiu  to  ft  iheep  ; 
xbat  oent  comee  from  fforo  (changing^  into  c)  be- 
caiue  itag*  carry  (ptrunt)  great  horns  ;  that  vtr- 
gtUtum  !■  frwn  vtridit  and  viridit  from  ni,  because 
if  the  atrength  (tu)  of  the  np  ii  dried  up  the  green 
leaf  periihes  ;  that  dhe$  ia  from  diaa  becauie  the 
rich  man,  lilw  a  god,  ia  in  want  of  nothing  —  and 
ezatnplee  equally  ridtcoloaB  abound  in  every  page. 

The  Editio  Princepi  of  the  books  De  iXngua 
I^iM  ai^temred  in  quarto  iritbout  date  or  name  of 
place  ;  but  bibliographers  have  det^mined  that  it 
was  printed  at  Rome  in  1471.  The  editor  was 
I'omponiua  Laetua,  and  the  HS.  which  ho  em- 
ployed waa  full  of  inteipoladoiiB.  Tlu  text  bow- 
ever  retahud  aiHDe  ■emblance  of  its  true  form  until 
Antonius  Augustiniis,  follomng  a  MS.  which  em- 
bodied the  innumcnble  changes  foisted  in  by  the 
Italians  of  the  Iburteaith  and  fifteenth  centuries, 
presented  Vairo  under  an  aspect  totally  fictitious 
(8ro.  Rom.  1657).  This  edition,  howem,  re- 
mained tbo  ataodard  until  Spengel  (8to.  BeroL 
1826)  and  Ott&ied  Mflller  (8vo.  Lips.  1833)  by  a 
careful  examination  of  the  most  ancioit  and  trust- 
worthy eodicea  Uboriously  separated  the  oenaine 
natter  flron  the  ^Miioas,  and  gave  the  Kbuar  snfe 
access  to  the  treamRi  itORd  op  in  this  eiirioua  re- 
pository. 

m.  Smiadiae.  Vincratitu  of  Beaavais,  who 
floorished  divmg  the  first  half  of  tbe  thirteenth 
century,  qnotes  several  pithy  sayings  which  he  as- 
nibes  to  Varro ;  and  in  his  SpteuluM  HUtorials 
(viL  £8)  introduces  a  collection  of  these  with  the 
words  **  £xalant  igitur  aentoBtiao  Varnnis  ad 
Atbenientem  anditorau  morales  atque  notabiles  de 

Suibtu  has  paocasquae  sequontur  excerpsl"  Bar- 
liui,  who  seems  to  have  been  alu^ther  nnae- 
quaintcd  with  the  previous  researches  of  Vin- 
centius,  published  in  his  Jdvmaria  (xt.  19} 
eighleeo  **  srotentiae  "  which  he  found  ascribed  to 
Vano  is  a  MS.  of  no  very  ancient  date,  but  writton 
before  tho  invention  of  printing,  and  these  were  re- 
printed Inr  Fabricios  in  his  BiUiotkeca  Latino^  lib. 
1.  c.  vit.  %  4.  Schneider  picked  out  forty -seven  of 
these  sententiae  from  the  works  of  Vincentins,  of 
which  sixteen  coincided  with  those  of  Bartfaius, 
and  qipendcd  the  whole  to  the  life  of  Varro  con- 
tuned  in  the  first  volume  of  the  Senptore*  Ra 
JhriKneZa(ntfoetees(8va.  Lips.  179-1).  Finally, 
Professor  Devit  of  Padua  grntly  increased  the 
number  from  two  MSS.  hi  the  libory  of  the  semi- 
nary tu  which  he  beloi^  and  gave  them  to  tho 
world,  togeiher  with  those  formerly  known,  and 
some  others  derived  from  difl^ent  sources,  making 
ip  in  all  ono  bundled  and  aixtf -five,  in  a  little 
vohmie  entitled  jSmtaiMu  M.  TtevaAi  Varrtmit 
maiori  r-c  parte  iaedilm,  d-e.  edidU,  dv.  VincaUilu 
Dmtiy  8vo.  Patav.  1843.  Notwithstanding  the  ex> 
jcesiUn  U  Vincentins  of  Beaavais,  jfeatoriw  Kor- 


nmU  ad  Aiiauauem  amdiiortm,  and  tbe  inscription 
of  one  of  tbe  Padoan  codices,  /VmmHUq  Varrmit 
ad  Pattuamn  (or  rather  P.  Aiiimmn,  as  Devit  !&• 
genioosly  crajecturea),  it  is  manifest  that  tbeao 
proverbs  were  not  strong  together  by  Varro  him- 
self, but  are  tcra^  gleaned  out  of  various  woiks, 
probably  at  diilenint  times  and  by  different  handsw 
They  appear,  however,  to  have  been  gathered  to* 
getber  and  divided  into  regular  sections  at  an 
early  period,  for  we  find  a  sixth  and  a  seventh 
book  quoted  in  the  Z«&ar  MoraliUUum  of  Matthias 
Forinator,  2  vols.  foL  Aug^  VindeL  1477.  There 
is  no  ground  wbatarer  for  tha  theoiy  maintained 
by  Orelli  and  others  that  they  are  fctrications  of 
the  fifib  w  sixth  centar^  —  all  intomal  evidence 
is  against  this  snpposiuon  —  we  know  tbat  the 
style  of  VaiTo  was  distinguished  by  its  senlentiona 
gravity  (Augustin.  dt  Cfe.  ZM,  vL  2),  and  his  vo- 
luminous works  would  in  all  probability  n^y 
ample  stores  to  those  who  denied  ta  nuika  a  ew- 
lection  of  apophthegms. 

(bee  the  piefitoe  and  commentary  attached  to 
the  publication  of  Derit ;  also  Spangenberg  in  tbe 
ItiUiothtca  Critua,  vol.  i  p.  89,  Hildes.  1819  ; 
and  Oehler,  M.  Terattii  Vummit  Saturanim 
Memjyiearm  Rdiemae,  p,  &.  foil  Svo.  Uoedliiu. 
1844.) 

IV.  ^nfifwAMiMiXAn,  divided  into  two  sections, 
AtdiqiHtaUt  Rervm  hummarum^  in  twenty-five 
books,  and  Aniupatatea  Rentm  dimxanm  in  sixteen 
books.  This  was  the  magnam  opus  of  Vano ;  and 
upon  this  chiefly  his  lepatotion  for  pofinmd  learning 
was  based. 

In  tho  Human  Antiquities  be  diseuasBd  tha  cte- 
atioo  of  man,  bb  bodily  frame,  and  all  matters 

connected  with  his  physical  constitution.  He  then 
passed  on  to  take  a  survey  of  ancient  Italy,  the 
geogr^hical  distribution  of  the  country,  the  dif- 
fa«nt  tribes  by  which  it  was  inliabited,  their 
ori|;in  and  fortunes.  The  legends  regarding  the 
arrival  of  Aeneas  served  as  an  introduction  to  the 
early  history  and  chronology  of  Rome,  in  which 
he  determined  the  en  for  the  foundation  of  the 
city  (B.C  763),  which  osuolly  posses  by  his  name, 
and  as  bo  advanood  aavo  a  view  of  tiie  pcditical 
institotioBs  and  sodu  habita  of  his  coontiyiMn 
from  the  eariieat  times. 

The  Divine  Antiquities,  with  whose  gmeral  plan 
and  contents  we  ar^,  comparatively  speakings  fa- 
miliar, since  Augustine  drew  vny  lorgdy  from  this 
;  source  in  his  City  of  God,"  eompre^ded  a  oom- 
ideto  account  of  the  mytbi^ogy  and  rites  of  the 
mlnbitanU  of  Italy  bm  tbe  moat  lamoto  ^oeb, 
including  a  deseriptian  of  the  ninisters  of  tbiaga 
h<jy,  of  temples,  victimi^  ofierings  of  every  kind, 
festivals,  and  all  other  matters  i^ieRainfaig  to  tho 
worship  of  the  gods. 

Of  all  the  didactic  treatises  of  the  classical  ages 
there  u  not  one  whose  loss  excites  more  lively  re- 
gret, and  our  smow  is  incnased  tho  more  we 
reflect  upon  the  deep  interest  attached  to  the  topics 
of  which  it  treated,  the  impossibility  of  obtaining 
satisftctory  information  from  any  works  now  ac- 
cessible, the  remarluble  taste  evinced  by  Vano  tot 
these  pursuits,  and  tbe  siugulor  facilities  and  ad- 
vantages which  he  enjoyed  for  prosecuting  such 
resesnhcs.  It  baa  been  oondaded  from  soma 
expressiona  in  rae  of  Fetnuch^  letters,  expresrioita 
which  appear  under  different  forms  in  different 
editiona,  that  the  Antiquities  were  extant  in  hia 
youth,  and  that  be  b«^  jctaJl^  ^^^^ 
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ttioagli  t}m  bkd  thidad  hit  eager  ftMarchn  at  a 
later  pMiM  of  Hfe  wlwB  In  wm  nan  faUj  awan 
nft&ef rvalue.  Bvt  Ue  irordi  of  the  pMC  although 
to  a  certain  extent  anUguona,  eenwnly  do  not 
wtorant  die  inlerpRtatioa  gmemllj  aaigned  to 
vhem,  nor  doe*  then  leen  to  be  any  good  ibimd- 
ation  fat  the  ttaij  that  tbeeo  and  other  worica  of 
Vam  wen  destroyed  Ae  orden  of  Pcfpe  Ore- 
gorr  the  Onat,  in  order  to  cfmceal  the  plagiariBn 
m'SL  An(pittin&  There  ii  no  win  evidence  that 
dnjr  nrrived  tfie  aizth  centnryf  and  it  ii  by  no 
meant  iniimhaUe  that  they  may  have  bllen  a 
Mcriflee  to  the  fiuiatie  «•!  n  ignmut  ckurchDHtn, 
who  coold  heboid  in  then  noUing  lave  a  npo>i- 
terr  ef.idh  ud  hbiphenmu  nmenthion.  (See 
Ua.  Knhner,  OmmnMh  it  M.  Vemua  Var- 
rant  AitimaUalKm  Renim  ffMmmarwm  atqv.  Din- 
marmm  Lwru,  Sto.  HbL  Salt.  1884 ;  Fnoeken, 
DmvtaUo  e^tAeu  fingmmta  Ttrmtii  VmvmU 
^Mf  hmnimktr  im  Hbria  8.  Am/nUm  di  C.  D-, 
Uvo.  Lug.  Bat  183«.> 

V.  amkras.  We  gnAer  from  Qnhitilian  (x.  I. 
S  95)  that  Ae  Satire*  of  Vam  difli-red  in  fonn 
fmn  tbo*e  of  earlier  irrhen,  mch  u  Enniui,  in- 
BMnueh  a*  they  w^n  compoaed  not  only  in  h 
vuiety  of  metrea,  hot  contained  an  admixture  of 
pHM  alao.  From  tiie  word*  placed  by  Cicen  in 
the  noslh  of  Vam  (Cic;  Aead.  i  2),  compared 
with  the  italementa  of  hter  critic*  (Oell  iL  16 1 
TIfwTnh  SaL  i.  11),  we  leain  thxt  in  theoe  piece* 
ha  co^ed  to  a  owtain  extent  the  producUoii*  of 
Menippu*  ^  Gadaraie  [Mbnippus].  Hence  he 
deaignated  them  ai  iSttfunM  Memipptae  a.  Cydoaa, 
■ddli  hiBMlf  Btyled  Vam  Mniippau  br  Amo- 
Uo*  (fida,  Omtn,  n.  23),  and  CjrMte*  AnmiMt 
by  T«ftaWan  {Apolog.  14).  They»ppear  to  hare 
been «  aeriea  of  diiquintiont  on  a  vaat  varied  of 
nibjecta,  frequently  if  not  uniformly  couched  in 
the  shape  of  dialogtie,  the  object  pnpoaed  'being 
the  bici^cadon  of  moral  leMona  and  aaioitt  tntlu 
in  »  fiUBiKUf  playfid,  tad  wm  Jactdar  ityle 
^<  • .  ^wkdam  UtoHtidt  onHjpenmiiM  iwiSt*  oiutiitii 
eMiiaimapkaatopkla,  mvliu  diateetiee  dicta).  The 
name*  of  eighteen  Sadrea,  mentioned  u  such,  an  to 
be  found  in  ancient  writerii  but  the  title*  of  ninety- 
iix  pleota  by  Vam  have  been  collected  from  the 
gtammarian*  and  other  aouroe*,  of  whidi  the  whole 
«r  Ae  gMter  mmiber  to  be  ranked  nnder  thii 
head.  Among  tboae^  cooeetning  which  no  doubt 
exiata,  we  find  one  inscribed  Ais  «aIS«T  »l  ydoovrtt 
— another  ffeieu'qmd  ten/a  vaper  vdM — a  thitd 
M  rf  <piKp  idpov — all  iS  theu  apparently 
illnatntion*  of  popular  prorerb*  —  the  Ibp)  0co-> 
fHtTttw  would  dwell  upon  the  loxurioui  indulgmcc* 
of  the  table,  while  the  Tpunlpvw  (Appian,  B.  C. 
ii.  9)y  which,  however,  we  an  not  tpeeiaUy  told 
waa  a  satire,  may  have  been  «n  ezpoaire  of  the 
tebemet  of  die  fint  triumvirate. 

The  Ubri  toff^Horiciy  althongh  written  endmly 
fa  prOH^  bon  some  affinity  to  the  Satnne,  being 
faitended  lo  expoae  mid  comet  the  vices  and  follin 
lof  'the  day,  by  contrasting  tbem  with  the  pure  and 
rimide  nmnnen  and  sentiments  of  the  most  dis- 
thigHished  sages  of  the  olden  drae.  Four  emays 
an  quoted  nnder  tbis  name.  1 .  Caiut,  do  IMiait 
timxudU,  3,  Afhn'M,  dt  fbrAMo.  X.  iVasoAi, 
da  FoUmOm.  4.  TUmv,  d»  Orijiiut  Umami  j  but 
•t  least  twdve  roon  «My  be  added  to  the  Hst 

Of  the  Satorae  and  Ltbri  Lof[i«toriei  nothing 
now  remain*  but  a  ftfw  short  mntitnted  &i^ents, 
but  they  appear  to  have  axialed  eiitin  imtU  the 


commencemeRt  of  the  fifth  eentuy  at  all  rw  x 
•bee  they  an  freely  quoted  not  omly  by  GeLna 
and  Nooraa  HsneDaa,  to  the  latter  of  whsm  •* 
an  indebted  fer  a  la^  j^oportian  of  the  nbrt 
meserved,  but  an  spokra  of  and  cHcd  by  UaRi^ 
bins,  Charinua,  Diomedes,  Priadan,  Atilias  Fn- 
natiami^  and  the  idder  acholiaat»  upam  Hones  aai 
Virgil,  in  tanaa  ^at  «•  cmd  acanefy  dsat: 
thM  the  eoDeetioii  was  fa  their  hatm, 

By  fio-  the  neat  eompleto  and  wa^ti^belmf  fdi 
tton  of  the  frsKnunts  of  the  Manippen  SatimW' 
Libri  Lc^Hvtend  iseoniained  In  tm  ndmae  neenL; 
puUiihed  by  Franc.  Oebler,  AT.  TbrsstfH  Varrm> 
SiMtti  (N  MM  AAn^Metwwi  XtUaimo^  Svo.  Qbm- 
lingb.  llM4,towhicfti>pnflxadaBat«e»tf  cwi- 
lent  diasertatiena  oa  the  Satins  of  Vmm,  at^  IK 
relation  in  which  they  stood  to  iIm  pmdactiea*  •:' 
Menippu.  Consolt  Ossanboa,  De  Satmrm  Ih- 
mmommt  lib.  iL  eqi.  ii.  See  alao  F.  hey,  O*-- 
wmtatie  de  Vita  SeTtp^mfu  Mtmippi  Cfmd  tt  * 
Salma  M.  TWeatfii  VammiMf  Svft,  OalesL  Agrf- 
pm.  I84S. 

As  to  the  remalifag  proac  wotlea  of  Vsrc  w 
can  locsent  little  exisept  a  men  cMalagne  «f  trdn 

In  verse,  bowerer,  we  pnaasaa  c^btMsi  tba: 
efftisions,  some  of  tbem  mere  fivgmoiia,  wbir 
wen  probably  inchided  in  hi*  SatmroA,  or  vttach' 
to  his  ImagiMet,  hot  Aey  <■■  acasnlT  bdau  t 
the  inece  or  piece*  to  whid  Oieeto  aUodea 
he  my*  (^eat^.  i.  I),  plarimHaqwe  poatia  aaan 
omninoquG  Latini*  et  literis  InninkattsUMi  et  tr 
bis,  ol^M  ipte  earrwM  M  tUgmt  oaud  jfisrv  a—w. 
pomaa  Qohililian  (i.  4.  {  4>  asemw 

VanoDem  ac  LuoMtinm  fa  Latfafa  qai  praecfta 
■apientiae  venibus  Uadidanmtt"  warda  by  st 
means  explicit,  and  which  mnreover  lesvc  m 
ignonnce  whether  Terendw  Varvo  or  Vam  Au- 
cinos  is  the  individual  indicated.  See  EiehsBt^ 
DtT.LvxTti^Oari  fiibefClirWMa,  prefixed  to tW 
fint  volume  of  his  edition  of  Lucretiua,  p.  Ixzxr. 
not  AO.  flva.  Lips.  1801.  The  eightaen  -^epr 
gramst**  as  they  an  g«kenlly  deooasinated,  *- 
be  found  in  Bnrmanu's  jfatWt^Mi  Lttmu.  L  ^ 
54,  59,  78,  iL  18,  207, 211,  iiL  9, 71, 1%  S3,  ivn. 
107,  147,  148,  V.  50,  or  No.  B4-^l.  ed.  Ucyer. 

On  HiMorico-Antiqaariaa  tofnea  we  \ms  it  /« 
CWta  Dtonm  lAtr—Dt  Vita  PvprnU  flMM>. 
otherwise,  Da  Vim  At^M^  dafiaatat  to  Atsiccv 
of  which  the  eleventh  book  is  qaatad*^£e  Got* 
Po/nUi Ramam  lAri /r.—De  Inttiu  Bern* 
lAber  —  D»  RtpMiai,  aS  which  the  twentieth  bos 
is  quoted — D«  FamUiit  Trojtmu  —  .^kMfas.  ti 
whidi  the  thiid  book  is  quoted  —  BsUmm  Aw- 
CKM  ssoMNhrM,  of  which  the  second  book  ia  qoolMi 
—  bat  ilthongji  we  find  the  whole  of  tiM  abow 
title*  in  the  gnmmariMis,  it  *eems  pndMiUe  dot 
sevenl  of  them  belong  to  particular  aactioiu  of  iS>' 
AntiqmlalM. 

In  biognphy,  De  Vita  ma  Liher,  and  a  produc- 
tion of  a  T«y  singular  chanetan^  ifMemuda  wl 
De  Ima^abtUy  wMcb,  according  to  ^  moetnUonl 
explanadoa  of  the  obeenre  deacriptkm  in  Pliat 
compand  with  the  allusions  fbnnd  ebewbere,  imH 
have  been  a  tort  of  album  eontainmg  (cngmved 
portraits  of  seven  bundnd  remaikahle  perscoa^** 
firom  Homer  and  Hesiod  downwards,  mth  a  btu- 
giaphical  notiee  and  an  epigmm  attadii  d  to  caeh. 
How  these  npreseotadsna  wm  •semtod  and  mbI- 
tiplied  is  a  proUem  very  hard  to  solve,  and  ooc 
which  has  excited  much  diwussion.     (See  I%l 
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307  :  Syimnach.  Ep.  )•  2,  4  ;  and  the  dissertation 
of  Creuzer*  Di«  BildperKnalian  det  Ywrru  in  the 
ZattArift  hr  AUerthwtuwmmtAafi,  1843. 

In  criticism,  De  ProprietoU  Sarijiionm — De 
PoeHi  Libriy  of  wbich  the  first  i*  quoted — D«  Poe- 
maiit  Libri,  of  which  the  second  is  quoted  —  Tia- 
atraleM  s.  D«  AdumUmi  aeaacit  IM/ri,  of  which  the 
second  and  fifth  are  quoted — De  teenicit  Oriffutibut 
Libri,  of  which  the  first  and  third  ue  quoted  — 
lialVaKtmiiOMetdatlMgr^lhPlmtmtQmie^ 
HonAwa  lAri^  of  which  the  Mtond  is  quoted  — 
fOutorieonim  Libri,  at  which  the  twentieth  is 
quoted — Do  UtilUaU  Sermonit  Libri,  of  which  the 
fourth  is  quoted  —  D«  Comjjotitione  Sabtmnm. 

In  philosophy,  De  PhUoaopkia  Liber,  containing, 
it  would  appear,  a  sketch  of  the  different  schooU 
and  of  the  peculiar  doctrines  by  which  they  were 
eharacteri«Hl.  (See  AugusUn,  de  Civ.  Dei,  xiL  4, 
xiz.  1.)  To  this  Cicero  may  refer  when  he  ob- 
•ervea  (Ae<id.x  3),  "phUotophlam  ntultia  locii 
'  inchoattt,  ad  impellradum  satis,  ad  edocendum 
parum»"  although  these  Words  seem  to  point  nOt 
M  nmeh  to  any  tingle  work  i*  to  passives  scat- 
tered up  and  wnm  in  wiona  works.  Charisiiu 
quotes  nie  Mcond  bode  JOe  Fbrma  PUlotepliiae^ 
and  Serrins  a 'treatise  entitled  AlriOi  t.  Omuae,  of 
the  same-nature  as  thoae  by  Callimachus,  Butas, 
Plutarch.'ftnd  others. 

In  geog^phy,  .^limufif  A^'ovoZu — E^hemerh — 
-  Libri  Nitoidtt  —  De  Ota  nuuUima  —  Liioralia  — 
De  AettuariiM — Pnffiiottiea—-init  all  of  these 
belong,  it  wAuld  appear,  io  a  single  emy,  a  sort  of 
Mariner's  Directoiy  to  the  coast  of  Spain,  drawn 
op  fi>r  the  use  of  Pompeiiu  when  about  to  proceed 
thither  and  assume  the  command.  See  the  Itine- 
run'iOT  AtemtiUiriy  c  S,  published  by  Angelo  Mai 
in  the  fifUi  TOhune  of  the  CUutia  Audorei  e 
rotkMjf  OadMiu  edUi,  8to.  Rom.  1835,  and 
cMapare  Cic  ad  AU,  t.  11.  For  the  treatise  by 
Vam  enticed  Citon^n^fti^ 'see  Varho  Ata- 

CINUS. 

Of  a  miscellaneous  character  were  Epieta&anm 
QmuMmum  Libriy  of  which  the  eighth  is  quoted— 
Diie^i)iarum  Libri,  one  of  which  treated  at  Archi* 
lecture  and  another  of  Arithmetic  — CompleMiofHm 
Tj'M,  of  which  the  sixth  is  qnoted — Epietolae,  ad- 
dressed to  C.  Caesar,  Fabios,  Ser.  Sulpicius,  Uar- 
cellus,  and  others  —  Ad  IMxmem,  of  which  the 
first  book  is  qnoted  —  De  BibUetkede^  of  which 
the  bbcond  book  is  quoted  —  De  GradAiu  l^ecei- 
tlttidtmm  —  tltfi  xtyo'tTiffwi',  of  which  the  third 
book  is  quoted  —  MenntraHa  s.  De  Afetuttrie — 
and '  many  otliers,  of  which  toTeral,  as  remarked 
above,  ought  to  be  classed  under  the  SatMrae. 

A  collection  of  the  fiagmeUts  of  Varro  was  first 
printed  by  Robert  and  Henry  Stephens  in  their 
Fn^/mMa  Poetanm  iMfOTMn  Latinorum,  Pnria, 
I5S4.  AuMDhuPqnaa.afterhRTingedited  (1591) 
acoTtection  of  fragments  irom  theifenippean  Satires, 
the  Libri  Loglstorici  and  the  l)e  Philosophia,  pub- 
lished a  Tery  extenure  icollection  of  tVagmcnts  from 
all  the  works  of  Yarro,  at  Frdheker  (Fnuiquerae) 
iu'1'599,  which  was  reprmtcd'at  Leyden  in  1G01, 
and'  haa  served  as  die  Msis  of  all  subsequent  col- 
lections, such  as  that  appended  to  the  'Bipont  edi- 
UoR  of  the  books  i)s  £«^  '£al!ha,  Bvo.  1788, 
wb'{<!h  li  tbt  noM  b»Teni«t  fur  general  refer- 
ence. 

The  annexed  coin  was  struck  by  Vam,  when  he 
served  under  Pompeius  In  ^he  war  aRainat  the 
^iiatei ;  atfd  %e  l«un  tton  the  coin  that  ho  was 


at  that  time  the  proquaettorof  Pompeius.  (Eckhcl, 
ToL  V.  p.  322.)  IW.  R.1 


COIN  OP  H.  TXRKNTTU8  VABBO. 

VARRO,  P.  TERE^TIUS,  a  Latin  poet  of 
considerable  celebrity,  siirnained  ATACINUS, 
fnm  the  JAur,  a  river  of  Oallia  Narbonensis, 
his  native  province,  was  Iwm,  accoidiiw  to  Uiero- 
nymus,  B.  a  82;  and  in  the  diir^-fifth  year  of 
his  age  applied  binuelf  with  the  greatest  aeal  to 
the  study  of  Greek  literature.  Of  his  personal 
history  nothing  fiirther  is  known.  He  is  believed 
to  have  been  the  composer  of  the  following  works, 
of  which  a  few  inconsiderable  fragments  only  have 
come  down  to  us,  but  it  must  be  remarked  tliat 
consderable  doubt  prevula  with 'regard  to  iemal 
of  the  ^eces  conimonly  ascribed  to  this  writer  in 
Cfmseqnence  of  the  difficulty  experienced  in  dis- 
tbguisbing  between  P.  Terendus  Varro  Atacinus 
and  his  illustrious  contemporary  M.  Terentins 
Varro  Reatinus,  when  the  ct^omen  alone  is  men- 
tioned without  the  characteristic  epithet  Hence 
it  is  highly  probable  that  several  relia  assigned  to 
the  latter  may  in  ceali^  belong  to  the  former  and 
vice  venk 

I.  ArfftmatOiaif  or,  as  it  is  tormed  by  Probus 
(ad  Virg,  Qeorg.  i  4),  Corjnu  Argona^tarm,  a 
fi%e  transhtion,  it  would  seem,  with,  perhaps,  ad- 
ditions and  variations,  of  the  well-knowi*  poem  by 
ApoUonius  Rhodins.  Upon  this  i^ece  the  fame  of 
Varro  chiefly  rested,  as  we  may  giither  finm  the 
criticism  of  Quintilian  (x.  1.  §  tI7).  **  Atacinus 
Varro  in  iis,  ^r  quae  nomen  est  aasecutus,  inier- 
pres  operis  abeni,  non  spemendus  quidem,  verum 
ad  angendam  fiuultatem  diceudi  parum  lociiples.^ 
It  is  referred  to  by  Propertius  (iL  25.  85),  by 
Ovid  (^mor.  i.  15.  21,  Art.  Atii,  iu.  335,  TViri.  iL 
439),  and  by  StaUtia  {Sibt.  ii  7-  77).  Seven  lines 
and  a  half,  in  all,  have  'beea  preserved  In  five 
fiugmcnU  (Serv.  ad  Virg.  JSeL  I  66,  Aem.  x.  396 ; 
Senec.  Conlroe,  xvL ;  comp.  Senec  Ivi. ;  Charib 
p.  70,  cd.  Putsch. ;  QuintiL  L  5.  S  18). 

II.  Choroffmphia  s.  Coimagntpkia,  the  nina 
probably  with  what  is  sometimes  termed  Famiia 
Iter,  appears  to  have  been  a  metrical  system  of 
astronomy  and  geography.  Hence  Varro  Atadniu 
is  named  by  Pliny  as  one  of  his  authorities  in 
Books  iii — vi.  of  the  Hlstoria  Natoralis.  About 
twenty  lines,  supposed  to  belong  to  this  poem,  have 
been  preserved  in  six  fi'agments.  (Marius  Victoria, 
p.  2503,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Isidonis,  Or^.  xvii.  7-  S  58 ; 
Priscian.  pp.  609.  709,  ed.  Putsch. ;  Charis.  p.  41, 
ed.  Putsch.  J  Philargyr.  et  Serv.  ad  Virg.  Oeorg. 
ill  175  ;  Bunnonn,  Antifil.  LaL  v.  48,  foil.) 

IIL  LStri  Navalee,  Vc^tius  {de  Re  Mil.  v. 
11),  when  speaking  of  the  pmgnoetict  of  the 
weather  aflbrded  by  animals,  gives  as  one  t4  his 
'■  authorities,  "  Varro  in  Navalibus  Libris,"  and  John 
of  Salisbury  (PoUeraL  iL  2)  employs  almost  the 
same  words.  Wemsdorf  endeavours  to  prove  that 
the  work  sjmken  of  was  a  voluminous  poem  upon 
navigation,  including  a  description  of  various  coasts 
and  islanda,  and  that  thsitVaoio/Mre^l^^ia^nit 
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Dot,  W  hu  been  genenlly  HippoMi],  M.  Tercntiiu 
Vatn^  but  Vttio  Ataciniu.  He  believes,  more- 
srer,  that  we  mnet  inteipret  tbe  cwiplct  in  Ovid 
(w/WW.  16.  21), 

*  VdiToli^ue  naria  Titea,  cui  oedere  poena 
Cannina  coeruleoa  compotniue  deoa," 

aa  an  allnium  to  tbii'prodnction,  and  that  Solintu 
{PoijikuL  II),  when  he  quote*  "  Viuro  do  Litam- 
lihni,'*  had  in  hia  eye  either  the  Chorograpbia  or 
the  Libri  Navalea.  Eight  lines  ndduced  by  Ser- 
viui  {vd  Virg.  Qwff*  >•  375,  il.  404),  u  the  wordi 
of  Vam^**  hs  mppoia  to  be  extracted  from  tbete 
boekt.  (Juttof.  Lot  r.  4B,  49,  ed.  Burmoim,  or 
No.  78,  ed.  Meyer.) 

IV.  A.  Oelliuf  (x,7)  noticea  a  book  in  which 
"  Yam  "  deuanted  upon  Europe,  and  Peatiu  citea 
from  **  Vam  in  Eoropa,"  the  expreuion  Mwn 
midt/Ustmtt  which  lead  ii«  to  conclude  that  it  waa 
in  vaiae.  If  wa  admit  that  Vam  Atacinui  ia 
the  iiid{Tldiial  here  dengnated,  we  may  conjecture 
that  the  **  Eoropa  "  fimncd  a  portion  either  of  the 
Chorograpbia  or  of  the  Libri  Navalea. 

V.  BaUim  Seqmaueum,  an  heroic  poem  in  not 
leu  than  two  booki  (Pritcian.  p.  377,  ed.  Patech.) 
wi  the  campaign  of  Jnlina  Caeearagainit  die  league 
famwd  by  Verdi^etQtix,  the  details  of  which  are 

E'ven  in  the  leTeath  book  of  the  Gallic  War.  One 
le  renuuni.  (See  Priscian.  L  e.) 

VI.  Amatory  el^iet,  the  title  of  tlie  collection 
beuig,  it  has  been  conjectured,  La^icadia.  Thus 
Propertina  has  (il  2£.  85) 

**  Haec  quoque  perfecto  lodebat  Jaaone  Vanv, 
Vam  Leucadiae  maxima  fiout  ma." 

(aU  leg.  mm.  am  aL  mm.  jlnma),  and  Orid 
(7VW.  iL  4Sd)» 

**  la  qnoqna,  Phaaiacaa  Aigo  qoi  dnzU  in  uidaa» 
Noo  potoit  Veiwria  fivts  tneen  anae." 

VIT.  Ej^rammaia,  One  of  these  survives,  an 
epitaph  on  Licinui,  the  freedraan  of  Augustus.  See 
AntkU.  Lot.  il  37,  ed.  Burmann,  or  No.  77,  cd. 
Meyer. 

IX.  Satimis.  These,  we  are  auured  by  Horace 
(jftd.  L  10.  46),  were  a  fiiilure. 

"Hoc  ent,  expeito  frustra  Varrone  Atacino." 

If  wa  can  truat  the  old  commentntors  on  tiiis 
passage,  Vam  waa  sensible  of  his  own  deficiencies, 
and  never  formally  published  his  essays  in  this 
department,  so  that  we  need  ieel  no  surprise  that 
DO  trace  of  them  sbouU  have  remwiied. 

We  may  observe  that  nvcnJ  of  the  fingmenta 
of  this  uthor  have  been  quoted  by  the  gntmniarianst 
in  consequence  of  the  pliraseology  bavins  been 
imitated  by  Virgil,  who  has  ^propriated  some 
lines  entire  without  change.  (Hieron.  Chro». 
Eiueb.  Olymp.  cUxiv.  3  ;  Porphyr.  ad  Hor.  Sat. 
i  10.  46  ;  Ruhnken.  m  ffom.  iijwnk  ts  Ctmr.  &c., 
•put  erU.  ii. ;  WemsdorC  Poeios  iMt.  Mm.  vol  v. 
pLiii.  p.  1385,  foil.  7  ;  WUlIner,  Vommeniatio  do 
P.  TWwirti  VdrroHu  Vita  ef  ScriptU,  4to.  Mtaiaster. 
1 829.  See  also  the  notes  of  Meyer,  in  hit  edition 
of  the  AntMogia  LaHma,  No.  77,  78.)     [W.  R.1 

VARRO,  VIBI'DIUS,  expelled  from  the  senate 
by  Tiberius,  in  a.  d.  17,  on  account  of  having  lost 
his  property  by  extravagance.    (Tac  Amu.  ii.  48.) 

VARRO,  VISE'LLIUS.  !.  C.  Visxllius 
Varro,  the  BOD  of  the  jurist  C.  Aculeo,  who 
married  HeUia,  the  utter  of  Cicero*s  mother. 


Vam  was  eonseqoently  the  first  CMiain  of  Ckm 
He  was  tiainod  by  his  father  in  a  knowl«4)r»  cf 
the  civil  law.  He  served  as  tribune  of  tbe  aolditri 
in  Asia  about  B.  c.  79,  and  duiing  Cieen^  baniik- 
ment  he  drew  up  the  logatio  which  the  anbav 
T.  FadioB  Oallna  intended  to  iHMig  femnl  t. 
recall  the  ontor.  Vam  ^ed  after  biding  thr 
office  of  ainile  aedile.  (Cic.  BnU.  76,  Verr.  I 
ad  AU.  ill  2S,  where  some  editions  have  T.  VIh^ 
liuL)  Vam  had  an  intrigue  with  Otaciliau 
which  Valerius  Maximui  (vui.  2.  §  2)  relays  i 
tale,  bat  it  is  not  mentioned  by  Ciocro.  (C«^. 
Dnunann,  QesnKnto  Jws,  voLv.  p.214.) 

2.  C  ViBSLLlus  C  r.  C.  N.  Varbo,  eon  a^  . 
T«Dtly  of  No.  1,  consul  iiiflbetus  a,  d:  1^  two  Tt„-> 
before  the  death  of  Augostoa.  (Faati  C«ptt.j  Hi 
i^peara  to  be  the  ame  aa  the  ViaelUtia  Vam^  *b> 
was  legatns  of  Lower  Qernnny  iu  a.  s.  21.  (Tst 
Aim.  ill.  41.) 

3.  L.VitULiDi  C.  F.  C  K  Vauto,  woo  of  No.  - 
was  eonsul  a.  D.  24  with  Ser.  Contdiiu  Cdbefs. 
Id  order  to  please  Sejanos,  Vam  in  hia  consnbW 
accused  C.  Siliiit,  who  hod  commanded  in  Gennsir 
at  the  same  time  as  his  fiitiier,  and  he  corered 
disgraceful  compliance  with  the  wisbea  of  Sepss 
by  the  pretext  of  his  father's  enmity  agaiost  SiULi. 
(Toe  ^in.iT.  17,  19.)   tSuiua,  No.  fi.] 

VARltONIA'NUS.ioaoftheamMmJavm, 
was  consul  with  hb  father  in  a.  364.  (EtinT- 
X.  18  ;  Amm.  Marc  xxr.  10  ;  SoosL  H.  E.i- 
26,  iv.  1.) 

VARUS,  a  cognomen  in  many  Roman  geitd, 
was  indicative,  like  many  other  Roman  cogooam, 
of  a  bodily  defect  or  peenliari^  j  tnch  as  Ot  ^ 
MiM,  iVHtaSfStralo,  jlKOtnutiAc.  FvrwssigBiM 
a  person  who  had  his  legs  bent  inwards  (miw 
dittortu  eturUmtf  Hor.  Sat.  i.  3.  47).  and  wn  ^ 
posed  to  Fafyiu,  which  signified  a  person  liam 
his  legs  turned  outwards. 

V.\RUS.  1.  L.  Vabds,  an  Epicurean,  aoi  * 
friend  of  Caesar,  menti<med  by  Quintilian  ^vL  i. 
f  78).    See  Vabus,  Atiuo,  No.  2,  sab  fincm. 

2.  VARtra,  a  friend  and  patron  of  Virgil,  to  wba 
he  dedicated  his  sixth  eclogue,  and  whom  he  ra««- 
tions  in  the  ninth  (ix.  27).  He  is  pohaps  tk 
same  as  Q.  Atins  Varus,  one  of  Cbmbt^  offion. 
[Varus,  Ativs,  No.  2.] 

3.  Varus,  to  whom  Horace  addresses  one  of  lis 
odes  (i.  18),  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  cr'tie  Qmi- 
tiliuB  (Hor.  Ar.  Po^t.  438),  whois  death  How 
deplores.    (Cari»,  i.  24.)     Reapoeting  hia  sh  ! 
VARUa,  QtllNTlLlUB,  No.  12. 

VARUS,  ALFE'NUS,  whoee  pamunwa  nr 
haTs  been  Publiot,  waa  a  pupil  of  Serrius  SaS- 
pidut,  and  tbe  only  pupil  A  Servina  from  wh^ 
there  are  any  excerpts  in  tbe  Digest.  NothiK 
is  known  about  him  except  from  a  story  preserw 
by  the  scholiast  Acron,  in  his  notes  on  the  SatiR> 
of  Horace.  (Sat.  18. 130.)  The  scholiast  sssame- 
tho  **  Alfenna  Vafer  **  of  Hoiaee  to  be  Ac  lawyer, 
and  says  that  ha  was  a  native  ot  Croaooa,  where 
he  carried  on  the  trade  of  a  barber  or  a  botdier  et 
shoes  (for  there  are  both  readings,  sutor  and  too- 
sor)  ;  that  he  came  to  Bome,  where  be  became  s 
pupil  of  Serviiu  Snlpiciua,  attained  the  di^^  e! 
the  consulship,  and  was  honoured  with  a  publk 
fimeral.  Pomponins  also  states  that  Varna  a^ 
toined  the  consular  dignity;  bat  this  wtB  not  prove  ' 
the  rest  of  the  scholiaafk  stoiy  to  be  true.  Tbe 
P.  Alfenius  Varus,  who  was  cooiul  in  a.  d.  2,  can 
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■nd  it  U  coDjacttued  tluit  lie  may  have  been  the 
Jurisfi  ion.  It  ia  impoaiible  to  determine  what 
credit  ii  due  to  the  achotiut  on  Horace:  he  miut 
have  found  the  atory  aomewhere,  cr  have  invented 
it.  Indeed  be  and  other  Mht^iaaU  do  iometimea 
fovotirni  with  it  tuT  which  telb  iia  nothing 

more  than  the  text  On  uia  qneition,  «  note  of 
Wieland  (No.  12}  to  hit  tnuiiIaUon  of  the  Sotirea 
of  Homce  may  be  coniutted.  The  fact  of  an 
Alfcniu  being  a  native  of  Cremona,  and  of  an 
AJfenuahaviiwbeena pupil  of  Serviua,anda  learned 
juriitf  and  of  an  Alfenui  having  been  ooniul,  ia 
quite  eaoiwh  to  enable  a  fHi^'T*  with  the  anitt' 
uice  of  m  DKuage  in  Hence  to  fiibricate  the 
whole  itory  of  Alfenna,  as  he  baa  given  it 

There  are  fifty -four  excerpta  in  the  Digeat  from 
the  forty  booki  of  the  Digecta  of  Alfenui ;  but  it 
ia  conjectured  that  Alfenna  may  have  acted  only 
Bi  the  editOT  of  a  work  of  Serrina.  It  i^ipeari  from 
the  fragments  of  Alfonua,  that  he  waa  acquainted 
with  die  Greek  bugoage,  and  theae  fragmenu  ahow 
that  be  wrote  in  »  pure  and  penpicaoua  atyle.  A 
piusagv  which  appcan  in  the  Digeat  (5.  tit.  1. 
a.  76),  ahowa  that  he  waa  not  a  atianger  to  the 
apecnlatiou  of  the  philoaophera.  According  to 
Gellioa  (vi.  fi),  Altenoa  waa  aomewbat  cnriona  in 
matters  of  antiquity,  and  Gelliua  quotea  a  paasage 
from  the  thirty-fourUi  book  of  hia  Digeat  in  which 
Alfenua  mentions  one  of  the  terma  of  a  treaty  be- 
tween the  RfHnana  and  the  CaTthaginiana.  Alfenua 
ia  often  cited  by  the  later  juriata.  The  fragmenia 
in  the  Digcft  are  taken  from  the  aecmd  to  the 
seventh  book  of  the  Digeat,  and  then  an  frag- 
ments fran  the  eighth  book  taken  froni  the  epitome 
by  Pauloa.  The  entire  number  of  books  appears 
from  the  Florentine  Index ;  the  paasago  ill  Gel- 
lios  quotes  the  tbir^-foorth  book  ;  and  a  paasigeof 
Paulua  (Dig.  3.  tit  5.  a.  21)  cites  Uie  thirty^iinth 
book.  Whether  the  epitome  of  nmliii  went  fiutbet 
than  ilie  eighth  book  or  not,  ia  oncntain.  The 
epitome  of  Paulua  ia  sometimes  cited,  "  Libri  epi- 
tomarum  Alfeni  DigestArum,"  aometimea  with  tlie 
omisaion  of  the  word  **  Dinsbvnm,*'  *Bnd  aome- 
timea thiiB,  "Libri  Dig.  Alfeni  a  Faido  qiiloroa- 
torum.** 

The  passage  in  Gcllms  (vL  ff),  "  Alfenui ...  in 
libn  Diaeatonun  ttigeeimo  et  quarto,  Clonjecta- 
iieorum  (Conlectaneorum  ia  perhaps  the  better 
reading)  autem  secundo,**  &C.,  has  gives  rise  to 
some  dtKUsairaL  It  is  clear  that  the  paaaage  in 
the  (^nlectanee  ia  attributed  to  Alfenua,  for  the 
words  are  "  Alfenua  says  in  the  Digeat  and  in  the 
Cwlectanea  ;**  and  it  is  also  clear  that  only  one 
passage  ia  meant  (  ot  at  most  the  same  paaaag«  ia 
referred  to  as  being  in  two  different  works.  But 
appanntly  only  one  work  ia  meant,  and  thm&re 
we  must  oanelnde  that  the  Digesta,  which  omaiated 
of  fbr^  books,  contained  a  subdivision  called  the 
CoUeelaaea.  Same  critics  have  conjectund  that 
the  Conlectanea  ia  the  compilatiou  of  Aufidiua 
Namoaa  [Nahitsa],  so  that  the  paasan  cited  by 
Gellins  appeared  both  in  the  origind  work  of 
Aifenua,and  in  the  copious  compilation  of  Mamnaa, 
which  is  made  from  Alfenua  and  other  pupils  Uf 
Serviaa.  (Gmtina,  Vtiaa  Janam^pNlr. ;  Puchia^ 
Inri.  L  428  ;  Zimmem^  GeaAieiria  itt  Rom.  Prwai- 
rtoto,  i.  295.)  [G.  L.] 

VARUS,  ALFE'NUS  or  ALFE'KIUS,  pe^ 
hapa  a  descendant  of  the  jnriat,  waa  mm  of  the 
geneals  of  Vitelliua,  in  the  civil  war  in  a.  d.  69. 
He  aervwl  under  Kabina  Valena  as  pnefect  of  tlie 
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campy  when  the  latter  marched  with  the  Vitellian 
trotqM  from  Oemumy  to  Italy,  and  he  fought  at  the 
decisive  battle  of  Bedriaciun,  which  secured  the 
em^n  for  Vitellius.  When  Caecina,  who  had 
been  sent  to  oppoae  the  generals  of  Veapaiiao, 
delated  the  cause  of  VitelliBS,  the  latter  mipoiDled 
Vams  pndectos  praetocio  ia  place  of  P.  Sabinua, 
who  was  a  friend  of  the  tihitor  Caecina.  After 
the  defeat  of  the  Vitellian  troops  at  Cienuma,  Varus 
waa  sent,  along  with  Julius  Priacua,  at  the  head  of 
the  praetorian  cohorts  and  some  other  troops  to 
gnaid  the  poaaea  of  the  Apennines ;  but  on  the 
approach  of^  the  Veqoaian  anny,  the  aoldicrs  of 
Varus  ud  Priscus  deserted  in  such  numben  to 
the  oiemr,  that  they  were  obliged  to  abandon  their 
camp  and  return  to  Rome.  Varua  aurvived  the 
bii  of  his  master,  and  also,  according  to  the  words 
of  Tacitus,  ^ptuviM  iit/amiaeqiu  Buae  mperfiuU 
(Tac  HiH.  ii.  29,  43,  iiL  36,  65,  61,  iv.  II.) 

VARUS,  A'RRIUS,  served  as  praefectns  of  a 
cohort  under  Corbulo  in  the  war  agantst  the  Par- 
thiana  jl  s.  54,  in  which  he  obtained  the  chaiacter 
of  a  txave  and  skilful  officer.  He  was  said  to 
have  calumniated  Corbulo  to  Nero,  and  to  have 
been  advanced  in  consequence  to  the  rank  <rf  chief 
centuritn  {jtrimum  pilmt  ad^Ao).  At  the  death 
of  Nero  he  held  this  rank  in  the  seventh  legioBt 
which  waa  atatiened  in  Pannonia  under  tfae  com- 
mand  of  Antoniua  Piimna,  whom  he  cordially  sap* 
ported,  when  the  latter  espoused  the  cause  of 
Vespasiaii,  and  resolved  to  march  into  Italy  against 
Vitelliua.  Aftor  ViteUina  had  been  skin,  and 
Primus  bad  obtained  poaaeaaioa  of  Home,  Vans 
waa  amointed  commander  of  the  praetorian  troops 
{Prae^mi  Pradorio),  and  received  the  insignia 
of  the  praetorship.  Upon  the  arrival  of  Mncia- 
nus  shortly  afterwards,  who  was  jealous  both  of 
Primua  anid  of  Varaa,  the  latter  was  deprived  of 
the  command  of  the  pnetwian  troops,  whidi  waa 
asmmed  by  Muciamu  himself^  but  Vans,  as  a 
compensation,  was  made  Praefectos  Annonae. 
(Tac;  Anm.  xiiL  9^  HUL  iil  S,  16,  52,  iv.  2, 4»  1 1, 
39,  68.) 

VARUS,  A'TIUS.  1.  P.  Anus  VARU^  a 
zealous  partisan  of  Pompey  in  the  dvil  war.  He 
had  already  held  the  office  of  pnetor,  bnt  bi  what 
year  is  nnceruin,  and  had  obttiiied  Africa  as  hk 
^oviace.  (Caes.  B.  C.  i  81 ;  Cie.  jiro  Ligar.  1.) 
On  the  breaking  out  of  the  civil  war  at  the  begin- 
ning of  a  c.  49^  he  was  stationed  in  Picenum  at 
the  head  of  a  considerable  fbroe.  At  firtt  he  took 
up  bis  qoarten  at  Cingnhon,  and  afterwards  at 
Anzimiim  {  but  on  Oaeaar^  ^tpnaeh,  the  inhabit* 
ante  of  Anzimimi  declared  tbemsdves  ao  itnagly 
in  fitveor  of  Caesar,  that  Varus  was  obliged  t» 
evacuate  the  town,  and  on  bis  retreat  waa  deserted 
by  moat  of  his  own  troops.  While  atationed  at 
Auximura  be  had  levied  aoldiera  throufifiont  Pice- 
num, and  with  some  of  these  levies  he  jmaei 
Pompn  in  Apdia.  Wbm  Ponpay  resolved  to 
leave  Italy,  Varus  crossed  over  into  Africa)  and 
took  poaseesion  of  the  provmce,  which  was  then 
goveraed  by  Q.  Ligarius,  who  wis  only  the  legate 
of  Considius  Lon^ua,    [Lioarius.]     In  conse* 

Sinenoe  of  his  having  beieo  propraetor  of  Africa  a 
BW  years  previoaaly.  Varus  waa  well  a^uainted 
with  the  couttiy  vaA  the  people^  and  was  thiw 
aUe  ta  laite  two  )cp<°*M  without  aneh  difHcnky. 
Meantime  L,  Aelius  Tnbero,  who  also  belcnged  tc 
the  Pompeiaa  party,  and  who  had  been  aj^inted 

bv  the  senate  to  succeed  Considin 
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government  of  Allien,  Mrived  to  take  the  canmund 
of  tkt  proTinco  ;  but  Vania  would  not  even  allovr 
him  to  land,  iind  coRipclIed  him  to  latt  away. 

over  (ran 

Sidly  to  Africft  with  two  l^giona  in  orda  to  gain 
Afrka  fat  Ommt.  Vuiu  attacked  Oanit  m  the 
neigtibonrhood  of  Utica,  Itnt  wai  defeated  with 
GonsidenAle  loaa,  and  with  difficnlty  maintained 
bia  ground  under  the  walls  of  that  city.  He  waa, 
howevtf,  aooa  relieved  hy  the  Numidian  king 
Jnha,  who  hastened  to  hia  tnpport  at  the  head  of 
a  powerfiil  amy.  Curio  waa  now  in  hit  tan  de- 
fnated  hy  Juba.  Curio  fairaielf  fell  la  the  battle 
with  almost  all  hii  infantry ;  and  the  cavalry, 
which  escaped  the  slaughter  and  fled  to  Varus  at 
Utica,  were  all  put  to  death  by  Jufaa,  notwith- 
atanding  the  remnutniMea  of  the  Roman  general. 
This  vicfany  secured  Africa  for  the  Pompeian  party. 
Accordingly,  the  most  distinguished  leaden  of  the 
party  fled  thither  after  their  defeat  at  Phamlia 
in'  the  following  year  (b.  c.  iS) ;  and  Vanii  waa 
now  obliged  to  reaign  the  supreme  command  to 
Sdpio,  which  ha  did  with  extreme  reloctaoce.  In 
(be  war  which  Mlowed  Vami  waa  eatnuted  with 
the  command  of  the  fleet,  and  bniat  aenral  of 
Canar*B  ihipi  at  Adrumetom.  After  the  bopea  of 
the  Pompeiaa  par^  in  Spain  had  been  nmsd  by 
the  defeat  of  Sci[|io  at  Thapsus,  Vami  sailed  away 
ta  Cn.  Pompey  in  ^lain.  He  was  defeated  off' 
Catteia  in  a  naval  battle  hy  C  Didins,  one  of 
Chewr^  commaadm,  md  he  aftcrwarda  jmned  the 
array  «  Aon.  He  fell  at  the  battle  m  Umida, 
and  bis  head,  together  with  that  of  Labienua,  was 
carried  to  CRetar.  (Cie.  ad  JU.  -nil  13,  b,  15, 
30  ;  Caes.  B.  a  i.  13,  13,  31 ;  Ctc.  pro  iJgar.  1 ; 
Caai.  B.  a  ii.  23— 44  ;  Dion  Can.  xlL  41,  42  ; 
Appiaa,  A  C  ii.  44 — 46  ;  Locan,  iv.  713,  fblL  ; 

CiML  xliL  £7;  Hirk  A.  62,  63  {  Dion 
dm.  zliii  80, 81  ]  Appian,  B.C.n.  lOfi.) 

2.  Q.  Atiub  Vakdh,  commander  of  the  cavaliy 
nnder  C.  Fabiua,  one  of  Caenr'a  Iqtates  in  Gau), 
is  pmiaed  as  a  man  "  lingnlarii  et  animi  et  pni- 
dentiae.^  (HirL  B.  G.  viiL  28.)  He  is  probably 
the  same  as  the  Q.  Vania,  who  commanded  the 
eavaky  under  DondtiiH,  one  of  Caesar's  genimU 
hi  Oroece  hi  the  war  with  PoDpey.  (Caea.  B.  C. 
iiL  37.)  It  ii  fupposed  many  modem  writers 
that  he  is  the  same  person  ns  the  Vanis,  to  whom 
Virgil  dedicated  hia  aixth  eclogue,  and  whose  praises 
he  alao  celebrates  in  the  ninth  (ix.  37X  from  which 
poema  we  learn  that  Varus  had  obtained  renown 
at  war.  It  is  alao  believed  that  he  is  the  same  as 
the  Vania,  who  is  said  to  have  studied  the  Epi- 
cnrean  philosophy  along  with  Virgil  under  Syro, 
a  philosopher  mentioned  by  Cicero  <Serv.  ad  yiiy. 
SA-rLlt;  Pkocaa,  Fito  Firg.  65 ;  Donatoi,  VUa 
respecdng  Syroi,  see  Cib  orf  Jbat.  vi.  11, 
4s  FSm.  il  35) ;  but  othen  think  that  this  Vane 
ie  the  sane  as  the  L.  Varus,  the  Epicurean  phi- 
loeep^  and  fiiend  of  Caesar,  mentioned  by  Qnin- 
tilian  (*i  3.  I  78).  (Cowp.  Eatr<,  HoraHama 
Pmoftjn^tla,  pp.  118,  304,  fblL,  Amatdod. 
1846.) 

VAEUS,GLCA'SSIUSL0NGXNUSL  [Lon- 
«IH(W,  No.  10.} 

VARUS,  a  LICI-NIUS,  P.  p.  P.  N.  (Faati 
Ca}HL>,  waa  consul  a.  c  336  with  P.  Comelina 
Lentalos  Caadinua.  Vania  and  hia  colleague 
marched  into  northern  Italy  in  orda  to  oppoae  the 
Transalpine  Gaala,  who  had  crossed  the  Alps ;  and 
ariuB  tiiii  itagft  WM  averted  by  the  qNanreb  of 
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the  Oaub  amrngst  tbeniselvea,  Varna  was  ordered 
to  reduce  the  Coraicant  to  anbjection.  The  cobsuI 
aent  to  the  ishuid  hia  legate  H.  Claadtus  Olida, 
intmdiqg  to  follow  shortly  afterwards.  (Micia 
eoncbdcd  a  pence  with  the  Corneana  on  hia  awn 
inthori^ ;  hat  Yarai,  ea  hia  arrival  ia  the  idand, 
refttsed  to  acknowledge  it,  and  made  war  upon  the 
Conricana  till  he  cmnpellcd  them  to  anmnder  at 
discretion.  (Zonar.  viiL  18,  p.  400 ;  Liv.  ^ml. 
50  ;  see  Glicia.)  Probably  this  Udnins  is  the 
same  as  the  C.  Licinius,  who  waa  sent  to  Carthage 
in  B.  21 8  widi  four  other  ambaaaadon,  all  of  whni 
were  advanced  in  life.    (Ur.  zxi.  18.) 

VARUS,  PLA'NCIUS,  a  man  of  pnetorMu 
rank,  denounced  Dolabella  on  the  acceaaion  of 
Vitellius,  although  he  bad  been  one  of  IMmbella^ 
most  intimate  friends.  (Tac  IIuL  il  68.)  [Dola- 

BXI.I.A,  No.  11.] 

VARUS.  POMPEIUSs  a  friend  of  Hww, 
who  had  fought  with  the  poet  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi,  and  who  amtean  to  have  been  afterwards 
proscribed,  and  to  aave  fled  to  Sex.  Pfunpeina  in 
Sicily.  One  of  Himoe^  odes  (ii.  7)  is  addmoed 
to  tUB  Pompeiaa,  in  which  the  poet  cengiatnlatea 
him  npoa  hia  vnexpeeted  retam  to  hia  nrare  land. 
Many  commentatora  aceoidiDcty  suppoae  this  nde 
te  have  been  written  aa  eany  as  a.  c  S9,  when 
the  trinmvin  made  peace  with  Sex.  Pnnpeiua,  and 
allowed  those  who  sad  been  proscribed  to  return 
to  Rome  {  but  othen  nuu'ntun,  with  more  |Hvln* 
bilt^y  that  it  ww  not  conpoeed  till  after  the  hattfe 
of  Acthun  in  &  a  31,  and  that  Varua  waa  ow  t4 
those  who  had  eapoaeed  the  lanie  of  Antonin^ 
and  waa  then  pardoned  hy  OctaWanaa.  (Comp. 
Gstr^  fforatiema  ProtOfX^rapkcta^  p.  474,  foU, 
Amatelod.  1846.) 

VARUS,  QUINTI'LIUa  I.  Sxx.  Qvm- 
TiLius  Six.  r.  P.  N.  VARtra,  oooaul  &  o.  4A3  with 
P.  Coriatiaa  Flstaa  IVigemuina,  died  while  ««• 
anl  of  the  paatilenoe  which  denitated  Rene  in 
thia  year.  (Fkiti  Cuit ;  Lir.  ii,  32 ;  IKonya.  r. 
53.) 

2.  M.  QimriLius  L.  p.  L.  h.  VAai;s  om  of 
the  consul&r  tribunes  in  8.  c.  403.  { Fasti  Oqiiu ; 
Liv.  V.  1.) 

3.  Cn.  QcriNTiLiDR  VARtTH,  dictator  9.C.  931 
datnjiffmdi  eataa.    (Lir.  viii.  18.) 

4.  P.  QuiNTiLtns  Varum,  ]uaetor  n.  c  303, 
with  Ariminum  aa  his  province.  In  conjnnctioo 
with  the  proconsul  M.  Corndtos  he  defeated  Ifiiffn, 
the  brother  of  Hannibal,  hi  the  territory  of  tl>e 
Inaubrian  Ganla.  [VoL  II.  p.  904,a.l  (Liv.xxiz. 
38,  zxx.  1,  18.) 

5.  M.  Q(;iNTiLiU8  Varus,  the  son  of  No.  4, 
disiinguiahed  himself  in  the  battle  in  which  Ida 
fiither  defoated  Mago.   (Liv.  xxx.  la*) 

6.  T.  (JiriNTiLius  Varuh,  served  In  Spun  in 
B.  0. 185,  as  legatua  of  the  ptaetortSalpundm  PiMii. 
(Liv.  xxiix.  31,  38.) 

7.  P.  QuiNTiLiiri)  VABttn,  Aamen  Hattialia, 
died  in  JB.  c.  169.    (Liv,  div.  18.) 

a  P.  QuiNTiLitn  Varim,  pnetw  b.c.  167. 
(Liv.  xIt.  44.) 

A.  P.  (QoEmLioa)  VARV^  ia  mentioned  try 
Cioen  in  hia  oration  for  Qainthu  in  &  a  81,  and 
again  in  hia  oration  for  Chientins  aa  one  of  the 
witneasea  in  the  trial  of  Scamander.  (Ck^ 
QuMt.  17,  pro  Cramt  19.) 

10.  Sax.  QuiNTiLius  VARtn,  praetor  a.  c  d~, 

I was  in  fiivour  of  Cicwo%  recall  fhxn  baniahmoit. 
(Cic  ;iaal  iM.  ta  6!ai.  9.) 
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11.  SSX.  QVINTILIUB  VaBDS,  ^UMOt  B.C 

49,  belonged  to  the  PonpeiM  putj.  He  M  into 
CaMar'e  hands  at  the  saltan  of  Confamim  at  the  be> 
ginning  ef  &  c.  45  ;  and  after  b^g  diimiued  bj 
Caeiar,  he  croaeed  over  into  Africa  and  fought 
under  P.  Atim  Vena  against  Cnrio.  (Caea.  It.  C. 
L  23,  ii.  26,  foil)  It  appeaia  that  thia  Vanu  waa 
egwn  pardoMd  by  Caeaar  t  hut,  like  nany  etbna, 
he  joined  the  iMHUawa  ef  hii  benefiutar  and 
fought  under  Bnitua  and  Caaaiua  against  the  trinni- 
viiL  Aftar  the  loaa  of  the  battle  of  PhiliDpi,  he 
feU  hj  the  hand*  of  hie  freedmaa,  who  alew  nini  at 
hia  own  roqneet  (Veil.  Pat  iL  71.)  He  vaa  the 
bther  of  the  Vamawbo  fell  in  Oennaoy.  [No.13.] 

12.  QciNnLiUB  Varus,  of  Cremona,  a  firiend 
afHoneand  ViiBil,diediBac.24.  (Hieroiijin. 
m  BumL  Cknm.  IKS.  1.)  We  lc«m  fiom  the 
ancient  Sebeliaata  on  Horace  thai  this  Qaintilios  is 
the  «ne  aa  the  Quintilius,  who  is  mentioned  ai  an 
eminent  criUc  in  the  Z>«  Artt  PoUica  (438)  and 
wboae  death  Horace  laments  in  one  of  hia  odes 
(i  24).  He  is  peEhajM  the  nine  aa  Uie  Varus, 
to  whom  U«aca  addrsaiaa  the  eighteenth  ede  of 
the  fitit  book,  and  also  aa  the  Vacua  mentioned  in 
the  fifUl  Epode.  (Weichert,  De  L.  Vara  «t  Oatmi 
i'armmuu  VUa,  p.  121,  fblL  ;  Eatrd,  Hanlima 
fnmtpogMifhaat  p.  202,  fell) 

18.  P.  QuiNTiLitis  Vaeds,  son  of  No.  11,  was 
conaul  B.C.  13  with  Tib.  Claudias  Nero,  after- 
warda  the  empoDr  Tibarioa.  (Dion  CaM.  Iit.  25. ) 
Varna  ww  eabaaqiendy  appnnted  to  the  gnvem- 
mcnt  of  Syria  as  the  snceeiaar  of  Sentius  Satur- 
ninns,  and  remained  in  that  province  for  semal 
yean,  where  he  acquired  fnonnoua  wealth.  Ac- 
cording to  the  antithetical  exprasaion  of  Velluiis 
Patercnlus  (ii.  117),  **  as  a  pmr  man  he  entered 
the  rich  country,  and  aa  a  rich  man  left  the  country 
paw."  SborlJjr  after  his  retam  from  Syria  he  waa 
made  governor  of  Oemany  (probably  about  4.  d. 
7).  Dciraua  had  conquered  a  great  part  of  centnl 
Oennan^r  k«fiw  aa  the  Visugis  (WesaX  ^ 
various  OenuB  tribes  betweea  diia  htct  and  the 
Rhine  seoaed  dli^oaed  to  lubmtt  quietly  to  the 
Roman  rule  mA  to  adopt  Roman  cnatoms  and 
habits.  The  time  appeared  fovoniabte  to  Augustus 
for  introducing  into  the  rountry  the  r^ular  ad- 
ninistnitiwi  of  a  Roman  province  ;  but  he  made 
an  infixtunate  choke  in  the  peiaon  whom  he  se- 
lected to  cairy  his  purpooe  into  effect.  Varus  waa 
a  man  of  moderate  talents  and  ftmd  of  an  idle  and 
quiet  life  ;  he  pesaeased  neither  die  abilities  nor 
the  energy  necessary  for  the  important  task  en- 
trusted to  him.  In  addition  to  which,  he  bad  for 
years  received  in  SyriR  the  serviie  obedience  of  a 
race,  which  had  long  been  accustomed  to  the  Roman 
(ptvenouat ;  libS^  in  Germany  he  was  oillcd  to 
nde  over  a  heave  ud  lugh-apirited  people,  who 
had  only  recently  been  anwued,  and  knew  nothing 
of  the  jnriadiction  of  a  Ronan  province. 

As  soon  aa  Varna  had  croned  the  Rhine,  he 
proceeded  to  levy  tKzea  and  to  introduce  the  Ro- 
man jnriadiction  in  the  newly  conquered  country. 
For  this  he  is  attengly  censwed  1^  Bin  Caaaiua 
(IvL  18)  and  Vdlcma  Patercuhia  (ii.  117),  but 
without  sufficient  reason ;  for  there  oin  be  no  doubt 
that  he  acted  in  accordance  with  his  Instructions  ; 
and  it  must  be  recollected  that  he  waa  the  first 
governor  of  Germnnyi  to  whom  the  rivil  adminis- 
tration as  we)!  as  the  miliuiry  command  bad  been 
cntinated.  Hia  miatake  wna  in  the  manner  in 
wfaidi  he  carried  hia  uiatmctions  into  cSeet,  and 
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in  hia  infiUoation  in  auBpoaing  that  a  brare  nation 
could  bo  governed  in  too  same  way  a  herd  of 
Syrian  ahvea.  The  Oermans  viewed  with  diamigr 
and  indignation  the  abolitioai  of  their  own  htws,  and 
the  introduction  of  the  Roman  jorisdiction,  in  con- 
sequence of  which  their  rights,  their  property  and 
even  their  lives  would  depend  upon  the  decision  of 
a  Roman  pnconsul  They  were  ripe  for  revolt 
and  found  a  leader  in  Armmios,  ■  noble  diirf  of 
the  Chemaei,  who  had  previously  aerved  in  the 
Rmnan  army  and  had  been  rowsided  by  the  Rmnwi 
franchise  and  the  equestrian  rank.  The  tribe*  m 
the  north  and  aouth  of  Germany  took  no  part  in 
the  insurrection,  but  moat  of  the  pe<^e  in  the 
central  pens  of  the  country  joined  in  the  revolt : 
the  Chnuari  were  at  the  hati  with  their  anbjecta, 
and  beaidea  them  we  rend  of  the  Matsi,  the  Cattt, 
and  the  Bructeri  Varus  waa  blind  to  the  in- 
pending  danger.  In  the  summer  of  b.  c  9  ka  lud 
penetrated  as  fitr  aa  the  Weser,  and  took  up  his 
quarters  on  the  western  bank  of  the  river,  pobal^ 
not  fiu  fiom  the  not  where  it  is  ioinal  by  die 
Wern.  Here^  in  taneied  secori^,  he  held  courts 
for  the  adminialntion  of  juatka,  not  like  «  general 
at  the  head  of  hia  anuy,  but  aa  if  he  were  ue  city 
praetor  sitting  in  the  Eaman  bam.  According  to 
the  preconcerted  plan  of  Arminius.  the  orders  of 
Varus  were  obeyed  without  ojawsition  j  and  the 
most  disti^!uished  German  chiea,  and  among  then 
Arminius  himself  constantly  viaited  his  camp  ntd 
lived  with  him  on  the  moat  friendly  tema.  Varaa 
therefore  finding  ever^'.  thing  so  peacafyil  and  the 
people  ao  snbmisaire  did  not  coasider  it  neceasaiy 
to  keep  all  his  soldiers  togotbar  in  the  aummar 
cuu.  He  bad  with  him  three  Roman  lagiona 
with  their  r^kr  number  of  nuiiliary  tnx^  and 
a  strong  body  of  cavalry  ;  but  he  hwl,  at  tliB  i«- 

Suest  of  Arminius  and  the  other  chiefi,  sent  various 
etachmKits  into  the  surroundiiw  couatrr  for  the 
protection  of  the  caivoys  or  M  the  inhabitants 
^inst  maraudecB.  Such  was  tha  poetiue  o(  affain, 
when  late  in  the  summer  Varaa  wfU  sniprised  hf 
the  intelligotce  that  a  distant  tribe  of  Gonnaas 
had  riaen  in  arma  ogainat  the  Romans.  This 
however  waa  only  ^  feint  to  draw  Varus  his 
encampment ;  and  it  succeeded.  Ue  G(dlect«d  his 
army  and  comaienoed  hia  march  towards  the  aondi 
accompanied  by  Arminins  ai^  the  Oennan  ohiefr. 
The  latter  however  left  him  almost  imnwrtiiltab . 
promising  to  return  as  soon  as  they  Ipd  o^laMl 
their  forces.  Varus  fallowed  thevi  to  depart  .and 
continued  his  march  without  inspicion.  His  road 
ky  through  the  vaUiea  of  the  TmUthm^fimm, 
a  range  of  hills  covered  with  wood,  which  extfmda 
north  of  the  Lippe  from  OsnabtUck  to  Padnbon, 
and  is  known  hi  the  jveaent  day  1^  the  mmm 
the  Teutoburgerwald  or  Lij^isue  WaU.  iVuua 
had  entoed  the  pass,  not  suspecting  any  danger, 
his  army  in  a  long  straggUng  line,  encumbeml  with 
baggage,  and  accompanied  by  the  wives  and  dil- 
dren,  whom  the  soldien  had  brought  with  then 
from  their  summer  quarters,  when  the  Germane 
snddenlyupeared  and  attacked  the  Romans  enaU 
ndca.  The  Romans  were  onable  to  finn  taHne  of 
battle,  and  with  difliculty  fought  their  way  to  a 
more  open  spot  in  the  wix>d,  where  they  pitched 
their  camp  for  the  n^hb  The  size  and  the  ar< 
rangement  of  this  camp,  which  Oermanicna  saw 
aix  years  afterwarda,  showed  that  the  three  legion* 
bad  not  <ai  the  tint  d»  ausfnined  any  mataiial 
loss.    (Tie.  Amm.  i  61.)    Vm^  wis  now  folly 
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■mn  of  hii  danger.  He  retolvcd  ta  detlror 
almoat  all  hi*  bagniKe  and  to  make  for  the  itnuig 
fMtreu  of  Aliao,  which  had  been  erected  I17  Dntsai 
on  the  Lippe.  Hii  first  camp  was  probably  in  the 
neighbour]] ood  of  Salsnffeln  ;  and  in  order  to  reach 
Aliso  he  had  to  force  hia  way  thnm^  the  pass  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  Detmold.  His  Mccnm  day's 
iMurh  was  one  tmintempted  fight  from  nwming  to 
night,  wid  the  contracted  extent  of  the  ouop,  which 
he  pitched  at  the  close  of  the  day,  told  Oermanicus 
that  his  nnmben  had  been  already  gnatly  reduced. 
On  the  morning  of  the  third  day  Varus  continued 
his  march.  His  difficolttee  increased  mwe  Mid 
man.  Tha  nada  were  renderednlnMst  impiMnble 
"by  the  nin  which  descended  in  torrents;  bnt 
aererthelesg  the  Komana  struggled  on,  though 
with  coiitinmdly  increasing  losses,  and  at  ust 
emerged  from  tne  woods  into  the  open  oountfy, 
probably  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Kreuiborg  and 
Ostofaolz.  Hen^  howeTer,  the  main  force  of  the 
Oeranns  was  imij  to  nceive  them.  With  di- 
minished nnmbeii  ud  exhausted  bodies,  they  were 
unable  to  penetnte  through  the  nut  hosts  which 
snrrannded  them  on  all  sides.  The  fight  at  length 
became  a  slaughter ;  the  Romaps  could  no  longer 
pBBserre  their  ranks  ;  Varus  in  despair  put  an  end 
to  his  own  lifb.  Very  few  of  the  Romans  suc- 
ceeded in  •scqiing  to  Aliiai  Most  perished  on 
the  Add,  but  sevent  were  taken  prisoners.  Of 
these  the  most  distinguished  were  sacrificed  by 
Aminhu  to  the  gods  <n  his  country  at  altius  in  the 
fimols ;  and  the  remainder  were  itdnced  to  slsTery. 
The  fcncity  of  the  enemy  ^  not  even  wfm  the 
4ead ;  the  eorpse  of  Vans  was  mangled,  and  his 
koid  cut  off  and  forwarded,  as  a  sign  of  victory,  to 
Manbodntts,  king  of  the  Marcomanni,  who,  how- 
Vftr^  sent  it  to  Augustus.  The  defeat  of  Varus  n-as 
followed  by  the  Loss  of  all  the  Roman  possessions 
tetwcen  die  Weser  and  the  Rhine,  and  the  latter 
rirer  qam  hesanw  the  boundary  of  dm  Roman  do- 
mfdoDs.  When  the  news  of  this  defeat  reached 
Rone,  the  whole  aty  was  thrown  into  conster- 
nation ;  and  Augustus,  who  wu  both  weak  and 
a^ed,  gave  way  to  the  most  vitdent  grief^  tearing 
his  garment  and  calling  upon  Varus  to  give  hira 
hade  his  legrons.  Orders  were  issued  as  if  the 
very  enpm  was  in  danger  ;  and  Tiberius  was  de- 
notdiedirithavetmuanBytotheRhine.  {Dion 
Cass.  In.  18—25  j  Veil.  Pat  iu  117—120  ;  Suet. 
Aiuf.  23,  Tih.  16,  17  ;  Flor.  jr.  12  ;  Tec  Aim.  i. 
««,  61,  71.)  The  bistwy  of  the  defeat  of  Varus 
Jus  been  treat«d  by  a  great  number  of  Oerman 
'writers,  who  have  maintained  very  different  views 
respecting  the  locali^  of  hu  defeat  The  best  oc- 
count  in  a  brief  compass  is  given  by  HSckh,  Ko- 
Mjsab  GnMekte,  vol.  i.  pt  it  p.  B4,  foil,  and  by 
Uktvt,  OM^rapUa  tUr  CfriecAen  nud  /{omer,  vol.  iii. 
pk  i.  p.  124,  foil.,  in  the  latter  of  which  works  a 
lilt  of  all  the  treatises  on  the  subject  is  given. 

Tha  following  coin  was  struck  by  Vanu  when 
In  was  proconsul  itf  Syria. 


ooof  or  p.  QinxTiLirs  vakus. 


14.  Qdintiliiw  Varus,  probaUy  da  n ' 
No.  IS,  was  aecnaed  by  DoiDitias  Abr  iiiLht 
(Tac  ffitt.  iv.  66.)  Ha  is  called  by  Tkm  ^ 
prvputmitu  of  the  emperor  Tiberias  ;  ani  n  ^ 
from  Seneca,  who  tuid  heard  Vanu  dtdur- 
that  he  was  the  son-in-law  of  Otrmmicw,  . 
CoMtrtm.  4.)  Voms  may  also  ban  hem  ts': 
the  propinquot  of  Tiboina.  beeaoM  hii  wA: 
Claudia  Pulchra  was  the  aafii  i'»a  of  -^Fff*' 
(Tac  Jim.  iv.  52,  66.) 

VARUS,  C.  VI-BIUS,  whoee  mat  wr 
only  on  eohu,  a  specimen  of  vfaich  ismnxn^  >' 
the  obrene  is  the  hoMl  <tf  M.  Aniasiins,aBd«a 
reverse  Venus  heldiM  a  fiaae  «€  Vicisiy  b  -> 
hand  and  a  eormicDpm  in  »e  ether.  TlnVr. 
must  have  been  triumvir  of  the  mint  or  han 
some  magistmcy  after  the  de«th  <tf  Jnliu  Cm 
and  the  commencement  of  th«  trinmvinUe,  a  1 
shown  by  the  l>eard  of  M.  Aatooios,  vhie'^ 
allowed  to  grow  at  the  beginning  of  the 
viiate.  (Eckhd,r(d.T.p.342.>  Tbeimmesfrw 
Vans  occurs  in  the  reisn  of  Hadzian :  doe  n 
C.  Vibius  Javvntiiia  Vanu,  who  was  mba  - 
A.  B.  134. 


com  or  c.  nnua  tako^ 

VA'SIUS,  T.  one  of  the  caampiiatois  v>  ' 
Q.  Casstns  Longbius,  uopiaetor  of  ISiRhfri<|»  I 
in  B.C.  48.  (Hirt  A  Aler.  42.)  [LoNCS^-j 
No.  IB-l  j 

VATfA,  the  name  of  a  fiunily  of  the  A"  • 
Gens.  . 

1.  P.  SiRviLiua  C  r.  M.  N.  V**",  "w*"  | 
InAumcuB,  was  the  gmndson  of  Q>  Het^n  j 
eedonicus.  (Cic.  ;ir«  Dom.  47.)    He  is 
tinned  in  B.a  1 00,  where  he  took  up  snu  »i 
the  other  Roman  nobles  against  SataminBs  '<^' 
C.  RMr.  pent.  ?■)   Ho  was  raised  to  tlit  c* 
sulship  by  Sulla  in  B.C.  79,  alnig  with  Ap.  C* 
dtus  Pulcher,  and  in  the  following  jea  (a  f- 
was  sent  as  pnconsol  to  (^Ncia,  with  s  p"«^ 
fleet  and  army,  in  order  to  clear  the  seal 
pirates,  whoee  ravages  now  spread  for  and 
was  a  man  of  integrity,  resolution,  and  enet^.i' 
carried  on  the  war  with  great  ability  and  *kM 
At  first  he  sailed  agunst  the  innt««> 
them  in  a  naval  engagement  off  the  coast 
The  pirates  then  abandoned  Uk  aea  sad  bxi  * 
fuge  in  their  strongholds  among  the  npiu>|>' 
which  skirt  the  southern  coast  of  Am 
Scrvilios  proceeded  to  attack  their  fortrewSi*^ 
were  defended  with  the  greatest  obslioart  ^ 
counge.    We  have  only  ftagmentaiy  "'"''^J 
this  war,  which  occupied  ^rvilins  ^^.^ 
rears  ;  but  it^ipeais  uiat  the  RoBwnteipni'i^ 
all  the  sufferings  and  dangers  to  whick  Rf^ 
troops  are  genmlly  exposed  in  a  wsito  ""i 
mountains  defrnded  1^  bravo  and  batdj  inb'*'' 
ants.   Serrilins,  after  landings  first  took  OtyiTf' 
a  town  id  l^ftnMt  sitoated  on  a  monstui  ^ 
same  mnK^  which  was  rcaolntrir  defisid'^  * 
robber  ehie^  called  Kenioetna,  who  fenAf^  *^ 
his  followers  m  the  flames     the  {dace,  i'"* 
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obtained  ponewion  of  PhsKlis  in  Pampbylia,  u 
wdl  M  other  placei  of  l«n  importance,  in  his 
march  through  toe  country;  and  he  then  peoetnted 
into  Ciiicia,  wher«  he  took  the  itrong  tottMU  of 
Corfcoa  00  the  coast.  Haring  thoa  subdued  the 
atronghoidi  of  the  [utatet  on  the  coast,  he  reaolTcd 
to  cany  bis  arm  a^ut  the  robber-tribea  in  the 
interior  of  the  country,  and  for  thia  purpoae  croaaed 
SCoiint  Taurua,  which  waa  the  fint  time  that  a 
lUnan  army  had  paaaed  theoe  mountuns.  His 
nnna  were  chiefly  directed  againat  the  laanii,  and 
he  laid  siege  to  their  capital,  Imua,  of  which  he 
obtained  pDsaeaaioa  drmUng  the  comae  of  a 
river,  and  tbu  deprinng  the  inulritMita  of  water, 
wha  were  to  cenMcpuiMe  eompdled  to  waamia. 
This  waa  raekowd  his  moat  brilSant  anBBiM :  hia 
amy  gare  him  the  titta  flf  Inperatorf  and  he  ob- 
tHined  the  snriuune  of  Imiriciis.  After  ^ring 
Ciiicia  and  the  suiroonding  country  the  oif[aniia- 
tioa  of  a  Roman  province,  be  sailed  home  and 
entered  Roma  in  trunnfih  in  &  o.  74.  Hia  trinm^  . 
unu  a  biilUaat  ««;  The  ftapi»  IhAtA  to  aee 
the  fiwmidable  Nicon,  and  the  other  leaders  of  the 
pirates,  who  walked  in  the  proceasion,  and  also 
the  rich  booty  which  he  had  ebtained  in  the  o^- 
tured  cities  and  which  he  conBcientieasly  deposited 
in  the  public  treaaury,  withont  appropriating  any 
portion  to  himael^  after  the  fiuhion  of  moot  pnv 
eonsala.  But  brilliant  as  bis  saoeeu  had  betm,  it 
was  not  complete  ;  the  pirates  were  only  repressed 
for  a  time,  and  their  ravages  soon  became  more 
formidable  than  ever.    (Liv.£^  90,  93;  Oros. 

23  ;  Flor.  iii.  6  ;  Entropy  vi.  3 ;  Strab.  xiv. 
ppw  667,  671;  Fnmtio.  6«ra&  iii.  7.  |  1 ;  Cic  Verr. 
I  31,  iii  90,  V.  26,  30,  <js  £9.  Jgr.  i.  3,  ii.  19  ; 
VaL  Max.  viii.  |6  ;  coma Oramaan, OwlUaUa 
Ahm,  vol  iv.  pp.  396,  397.) 

Serrilius,  afutr  his  return,  waa  regarded  M  one 
of  the  leading  membera  of-the  aoaata,  and  is  fre- 
quently moDtioned  in  the  orations  and  lettera  of 
Cieero  in  terms  of  greatre^>eeL  In  a  a  70  he  was 
one  of  the  judices  atthetnal  of  Veires  j  in  h.c.66 
he  supported  the  rogatimi  of  Maniliua  for  confetring 
upon  Pompey  the  command  of  the  war  against  the 
pirates ;  in  b.  c.  63  he  waa  a  candidate  for  the 
dignity  of  p<xitifex  manmna,  but  waa  defeated 
by  Julias  CaesBr,  who  had  served  under  him  in 
the  war  againat  the  pirates  ;  in  the  same  year  be 
•aaisted  Cicero  in  the  ani^aessini  ef  Uie  Catili- 
narian  eoominuy,  and  spoke  in  the  aenate  in 
fiivour  of  mulcting  the  last  penalty  (€the  biw  npon 
the  conapiiatora ;  in  B.  a  57  he  joined  the  other 
nobles  in  procuring  Cicoo's  recall  from  banialimait ; 
in  B.  a  56  he  op^tsed  the  restomtMn  of  Ptoinny 
to  his  Ungdom ;  and  in  b.  a  fiA  he  was  eensw 
with  M.  Valerius  Heaaala  Niger.  The  other  oc- 
caaions  on  which  his  name  occurs  do  not  require 
notice.  He  took  no  part  in  the  civil  wars,  pro- 
bably on  account  of  bis  advanced  age,  and  died  in 
B.  c.  44,  the  same  year  as  Caesar.  By  the  Larea 
Annalea,  which  were  atrio^  aufbread  by  Siula, 
Benrilins  mnat  have  been  at  the  kast  43  years  of 
age  at  his  consnlahip,  B.C.  79,  and  must  therefore 
have  been  about  80  at  the  time  of  his  death.  The 
mspeet  in  which  he  was  held  by  his  contempo- 
raries is  shown  by  a  striking  tak^  which  is  related 
by  Valerina  Mazimns  and  Dion  Casuns.  (Cic 
r«r.  i.  21,;>n>  L^.  Max.  23,  ad  AU.  xii.21,  de 
Frov.  CbM.  1,  j)ott  Had.  ad  Qfur.  7,  po^  Had.  m 
Sen.  10,  adPaa^  i  1,  zri.  33,  PJiO^  iL  5; 
Vu!.  Max.  viii  i.  g  6 ;  INen  Cass.  zIt.  16.) 

VUL.  IIL 


%  p.  Skrvilius  Vatu  TsAUHicus,  the  icd 
of  the  preceding,  made  Cato  hia  mode)  in  yotmger 
life,  and  was  redioaed  by  Cicero  among  the  wmi 
or  the  BUpportera  of  the  aristoeiatical  party.  (Cic. 
odAtL  ii.  1.  S  10,  ad  Q.  ]?r.  il  3.  g  2.)  In  a  c 
64  he  waa  praetor,  whm  be  opposed  C.  Pomptinus 
hi  his  enMKTQtir  to  obtain  a  trhnnph.  CPo»>'- 
Tixna.]  On  the  tweaking  eat  of  the  dril  warhe 
deserted  the  aristocraticid  puty,  and  in  the  follow- 
ing year  (a  0.  48)  was  chosen  consul  along  witJi 
Julitta  Caesar.  He  was  left  behind  at  Rome,  while 
Caesar  crossed  over  to  Greece  to  prosecute  the 
war  agwnst  Pompey,and  in  the  course  of  this  year 
he  put  down  with  ■  stnng  ana  the  revolutionary 
attonpts  of  the  praetor  M.  Caelins  Bofds,  a  history 
<rf which  is  given  elsewhere  [VoL  III.  p.  672,  b.]. 
In  ac.  46  he  govenied  the  province  of  Asia  aa 
proconsol,  dorit^  which  time  Cicero  wrote  to  him 
sevenl  letters  (pd  Pam.  ziil  66—72).  After  the 
death  of  Qwnv  in  aa  44,  be  supported  Ctoen 
and  AanstofthaniBtoeaitfeal  par^,  in  oppoai- 
tion  to  Antoniai,  and  took  a  k»aing  part  in  the 
debatea  in  the  aenate  during  the  war  at  Mntina. 
(Dion  Caaa.  xli  43,  zliL  17,  33 ;  Appian,  B.  G.  ii. 
48  ;  Caea.  B.a  iii.  21  ;  Cic:  od  Aia.  ziL2,  PU/. 
vii,  8,  iz.  6,  XL  e,  xii  2,  7,  xiv.  3,  4.)  But  he 
aoon  changed  aidea  again,  though  the  particulars 
are  not  recorded ;  it  was  probably  v^ien  Oetavian, 
who  was  betrothed  to  his  dan^tcr  Serrilia  (StwL 
Oetav.  62),  deserted  the  cause  of  the  senate,  which 
he  bad  never  seriously  espoused.  Servilius  became 
reeonciled  to  Antonius,  probably  through  the  in- 
flnence  of  Oetavian  :  aoeordin^y  his  name  did  not 
appear  in  the  proscriptiwi  lists,  and  he  is  called 
in  the  letters  to  Brutus  which  ^  under  the  name 
of  Cicero,  homo  fiiriosus  et  inscdens."  On  the 
formation  of  the  triumvirate  in  a  c.  48,  Octaviau 
bnAe  his  engagement  with  Sorvilia  in  order  to 
many  Clandia,  the  dan^iter  of  Fnlria,  the  wife 
of  Antomns ;  and  it  waa  pnbab^  as  a  oanpeuation 
fu  this  injury  that  Semliaa  was  promised  the 
consulship  in  a  c.  41  with  L.  Antonius  as  his  col- 
league. He  was  at  Rome  in  a  c  41,  whm  L.An- 
tomuB  took  poaaaasion  of  the  city  in  the  war  againat 
Oetavian,  oaually  called  the  Pemsinian.  Servilius 
does  not  appear  to  have  espoused  the  caase  ot  his 
coUaagoe,  but  owing  to  his  want  of  energy  iw  of- 
fered no  opposititm  to  him,  (Psendo-Cic,  ad  BrmL 
iL  3;  Dion  Cass,  xlviii.  4,  IS;  Suet.  7f&.6.) 

VATICA'NUS,  an  agnomen  of  T.  Rcmilius 
Rocus,  consul  a  c  4&5,  and  a  member  of  the  first 
decemviiate  [Romilics],  and  also  erf*  P.  Sextins 
Capitolinua,  consul  a  c,  463,  and  Hkewiso  a  mem- 
ber of  the  first  dflCflaTiiat&  [CAnroLiNua, 
p.  606,  a.] 

VATI'NIUa  1.  P.  Vatotius,  the  giand- 
btber  of  the  celebrated  tribune  [No.  2],  was  said 
to  have  informed  the  senate  in  a  c  1 68,  that  as 
be  was  returning  one  night  from  the  praefieetura  of 
Reato  to  Rome  he  was  met  by  two  youths  ou 
white  harses  (the  Dioscuri)^  who  amxmsced  that 
Jung  PersMis  was  taken  on  that  day.  The  tale 
went  on  to  say  that  Vatinfau  was  fint  thrown  into 
prison  for  such  rash  words,  hot  that,  when  the 
news  came  from  Aemilins  Plndns  that  tlw  kii^  itad 
really  Esllen  into  his  bands  on  the  di^  named  by 
Vatinins,  the  senate  bestowed  npon  the  latter  a 
grant  of  land  and  exemption  from  military  aervioe. 
(Cic.  ds  NtO.  Dear,  ii  2,  iii  5.) 

3.  P.  Vatinios,  grandson  of  the  preceding, 
piqrad  a  leading  part  hi  the  par^  striies  of  tfa« 
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1m  ityt  «f  tbe  KpaUie.  Ciemt  in  Mi  mtion 
■gMDit  Vatiiuni,  wbkh  hu  come  down  to  ni, 
dcMribci  him  aa  ons  of  the  grateft  Munp*  ind 
Tilliiini  that  ever  lived  ;  and  without  believinf  all 
that  Cicero  tayt  agsinrt  him,  it  appean  pretty 
cutMD  that  bfl  wai,  like  moat  other  pablic  men 
of  hii  age^  BBWued  «f  litU*  or  no  jimeiiil^  and 
rm&f  to  idi  hit  aerrim  to  tbe  highctt  bidder. 
Hia  povonal  appearance  waa  Miptepoaieaiinji ;  hia 
faoft  and  neck  were  eoreied '  wiUt  iwellingi,  to 
wkieh  CioMo  alladea  mwe  than  once,  calling  him 
the  ttnmu  eivHatii.  (Cia  pro  iSW.  63  ;  comp. 
Plot  CSe;  9  {  "  atnnna  Vatinii,"*  ad  AU.  ii.  9; 
"  fbit  aUtunma  facia  et  macnloao  oorpae,**  Schol 
Boh.^  Smt.  p.  810,  ad.  OrelK.)  VatiBiaa 
menced  public  life  uqnaeator  in  68.  Aeeording 
to  Cicero  be  owed  hia  election  limply  to  the  in* 
flnence  of  one  of  the  coiuula  of  the  prMcdiog  year, 
and  waa  retmed  laat  on  the  liat  Cicero,  who 
was  cmntl,  acnt  him  to  Pnteoli  to  prevent  the 
gold  and  aUver  Jkom  being  carried  vvaj  from  thai 
place  ;  but  hia  extortiena  were  ao  tqqawaive  that 
the  inhabilanta  were  obljg«d  to  complain  of  hia 
conduct  to  the  eonauL  After  hia  qoaeatonhip  he 
went  to  %ak  aa  legataa  of  0-  Coaconhia,  the  pto- 
eonnl,  where)  aeeoiding  to  Ciectoi  he  wat  again 
gtifl^  of  R^beiy  and  estallan.  In  b.0.  69  he 
wia  tribune  of  the  jiAm  and  add  Ua  awrioM  to 
CaiT,  w)m  waa  then  goudI  along  with  Kbnlni. 
Ha  took  aa  active  part  in  all  the  racamrea  which 
wefe  brought  forward  In  thia  year,  many  of  which 
he  propoaed  himtelt  [Caum,  f>  543.]  Cioen 
afleuiti  him  of  aetdng  the  numien  at  defiance,  of 
ofiisriBg  violeoBe  to  ue  oenani  Kbula%  of  filling 
the  fbrUm  with  aoldiera,  and  of  eraahing  the  vcttt 
of  hia  eolleaguea  in  the  tribunate  by  force  of  araia ; 
all  of  whioh  accnaationa  we  can  readily  bdicTe, 
aa  he  wia  the  moat  active  paitiian  of  Caeear  among 
the  nagiatratea  of  tbe  jtir.  It  waa  Vatiniua  who 
propoaed  ttw  Inll  to  the  panale^  by  which  Chaaar 
received  the  prcnincea  of  Cbalpfaie  Oanl  and  ti- 
lyricnm  tat  five  yean,  to  which  the  aenate  after- 
warda  added  the  province  of  TnuiH^pine  Oaul. 
It  waa  dnrtng  bia  tribunate  that  Vatiniua  brooght 
forward  the  iufonner  L.  Vettina,  who  aocuaed  many 
of  the  most  diatinguiahed  men  in  the  itate,  and 
among  otheia  Cieen^  of  a  plot  ^pdnat  the  life  of 
Pon^.  [VMniOB.] 

In  retam  for  theae  lerricei  Vatiniua  waa  ap- 
pointed  by  Cacaar  ana  of  hia  legatea,  but  be  did 
aot  remain  farag  in  Qaol,  as  he  waa  for  the  preaent 
intent  npOD  gaining  tbe  higher  hmoora  of  the  itate. 
Notwithitanding  t^e  patronage  of  Caeaar,  he  waa 
nnMKoenftil  is  bia  firat  a^ilication  for  tbe  praetor- 
ihip,  and  he  did  not  even  obtain  the  votes  of  hia 
own  tribe,  the  Seraia,  which  had  never  previously 
fuled  to  vote  in  &vout  of  their  own  tribesman. 
1b  &  0. 66  he  appeared  aa  a  witneaa  ^punat  Miio 
and  EkiliM,  twoof  Ckno*!  frienda,  who  had  taken 
a  leading  part  in  obtaining  hia  read  from  baniah- 
menk  Ciocro  had  long  had  a  grudge  ngainat 
Vatiniua,  because  be  had  indnced  Vettina  to  aceuae 
htm  «i  beo^  F>i*y  to  the  plot  against  Pompey^ 
lift ;  and  hia  reaentment  ma  now  increased  by 
the  teatimoay  Vatiniua  had  given  againat  Milo 
and  Sartina.  The  trial  of  Milo  ocearred  eariier  in 
the  jtar  than  Aat  of  SoMiaa.  Cicero  took  no  no- 
tiee  of  the  oosdoet  of  Vatiniua  in  the  former  case, 
but  when  he  came  forward  againat  Sextina  alao, 
on  whoao  aaqsittal  Cienv  had  aet  idt  heart,  the 
•lacor  nada  a  nhement  attack  i^cn  the  chanwtar 


•f  Vatnmi  fa  die  apaecli  wfaU  haa  oksk 

to  na.    Nevertheleaa,  he  caretfially  a«oadi  mrni 
word  againat  Ckeaar,  of  vriwn  Yatrniim  W  r- 
only  the  instrument.    Tbe  dectioH  aa  B» : 
year  were  attended  with  the  meac  aRM  r-- 
The  ariatooa^  atrained  evcay  Bern  le  pmr 
aleetioD  of  Pccipey  awl  Craaana  latha  wes. 
and  ao  great  were  the  tonalta  that  it  m  k 
the  beginning  of  the  fcdlowioff  Tear(>.c  jii'.. 
the  elections  took  place,  mud  Pompey  aoj  Ofc  . 
were  declared  conaola.  [VoL  III.  pL  4K.a  : 
mcoeeding  in  securing  the  mmIbIi^  hr  onr  r 
parly,  tbe  aristocraqr  bnaglM  fanmd  H.  ue  > 
a  Banditela  for  the  praetowhip  ;  ha*  Paafn  i 
Ciasana,  avrare  that  the  rieennw  af  aa  finit. 
an  opponent  to  ao  high  B  dignity  woidd  pr' 
serious  obatacle  to  their  |H«)ecta,  oaed  all  iIh  • 
fluence  to  lecore  the  praetonbip  for  VatiB& 
make  the  matter  more  ccrtun,  they  ^bam 
item  of  tbe  aenate,  in  Ttrtne  vF  which  tk*  r- 
might  be  dectad  praetora  trem  to  esrtpr  « 
office  forthwiUi,  witlMHit  letting  the  ume  £ir. 
law  intervene,  during  which  tbe  magismss 
mig^t  be  proaecnted  for  bribery.     HanEc  ' 
removed  one  i^Mtade,  tbej  caaplvfed  thn  » 
moat  fredy,  and  by  hriberv  an  «dl  aa  hi  t 
defeated  Cato  and  carried  t&e  alartjen  ef  Tiu- 
(PluL  CeU.  43,  Pomp.  52.)    IHb^  imj^ 
office  (b.  c  65)  Valiniaa  waa  anfe  froa  pp*' 
tton  ;  but  in  the  following  jmr  (m.  c  &4)  ^ 
aeeneed  of  bribery  by  C.  Ucinina  Calm.  T: . 
penra,  theag^  the  matter  ia  wTolved  m  wm 
■enri^,  that  LieiaiBi  had  aceBaed  Vatmim  f 
before,  onca  m  B.  c  M  of  Via,  am  aeennai  c' 
pioeeedingB  in  hia  trihvnate  (coBbp.  Cicm  1>~ 
14,  with  the  Scbid.  Boh:  im  rs«M.  pL.£l- 
Orelli),  and  agam  in  a.  c.  56,  about  tbe  mm  *>: 
that  Cicen  also  attadced  him.    <Comp.  ft  : 
VaiM.  4,  vrith  the  SehoL  Bob.  p,  316 ;  Gc 
^AviS.  14.)  TbeBMMt  ealefatMad  poKi; 

LMnfaia,  howovar,  ««a  in  £4,  aal ; 
speech  which  he  delivered  on  thia  nfraaina  w'" 
tioued  in  terma  of  tbe  highest  praiae  by  Qebc^ 
and  othen.  His  oratory  prodaeed  andi  a  pcn^ 
imprenion  upon  all  who  benrd  it,  that  Vix- 
started  np  in  tbe  middle  of  tha  apench.aaJg 
rt^ed  him  wiA  the  eatdnnlMi^  **  I  ^  ^ 
jndgei^  if  I  am  to  be  ooodenncd  faecBaae  tW 
caaeria  eloquent"  (Senec.  CfaMtnoo.  iu.  ^^<  u 
this  occasion,  to  the  auiprise  of  all  his  fri^ 
Cicen,  who  had  only  two  yean  before  stno-i 
Vatiniua  in  auch  unmeaaured  terma,  came  fav^ 
to  defend  him.  The  protecticMi  of  the 
rather  than  the  etoquence  of  hia  nAmeBte,  ns' 
the  acqiuttal  of  Vatiniua.  CiceTo^  neodail  b  '.■ 
fending  Vatiniua  ia  not  difficult  to  cxplui,  as:  ^ 
baa  himself  given  an  daborate  jaati&cntii»  di^ 
aelf  in  an  iaiereating  letter  to  Lattalna  SpK^^ 
tbepgoeananlofCilicia,who  had  written  to  ak  H 
hb  reasona  for  defending  Vatinios  Aa.  i.  > 
The  plain  fact  waa,  that  Cicera  bad  siM' 
Caesar  by  his  former  attach  apon  Vatiaimv 
that,  fearing  to  be  again  handed  over  by  ^ 
umvira  to  the  vengeance  of  Clodiaa,  he  m'.  ' 
opposition  to  bis  conscienee  and  acnoa  of  doR. 
serted  what  he  knew  to  be  fldae  ia  onler  to  ««*' 
the  powfrinl  proteAion  of  Ooew  and  Pmt 
(Respecting  the  aceuaatioaa  of  Vntiniaa  by  ]jrr  * 
Calvna,  see  Meyer,  fTmftii-  ffniBiin  nuMii  1 1" 
foil.,  and  ed.) 
Fran  this  time  Vatinini  and  CSem  if^  > 
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UCALEGON. 
tfllcnAly  food  tenut  though  prohaUy  neither  of 
them  mtgfit  or  torgsTe  the  injnnes  ba  bad  neeived 
from  the  othn.  Soon  Rfterwardt  Vatmiw  wont 
to  Qui,  where  we  find  him  lerviiig  sa  one  of 
Caenr's lentei  in  B.a£l.  He accompeiiied hia 
|MtrDn  in  the  civil  war,  and  during  the  campeigTi 
in  Greece,  b.  c.  48,  wu  HDt  bjr  Caenr  with  pro- 
pHiQe  of  peaee  to  the  Pompeian  army.  He  was 
not  jmmt  at  the  battle  (if  PbariaUa,  ■■  he  had 
shortly  bebre  letomed  to  Branduatiim  OaeMrli 
orden  ;  and  ahoat  the  nme  time  aa  the  battle  of 
Phamlia,  he  vigoroaaly  defended  Brundnuum 
againM  D.  Laelina,  who  had  attacked  it  with  part 
of  the  Pompemn  fleet  In  tebim  for  these  ser- 
vicea  Caeaar  imiead  Vatinhia  to  the  connUahip, 
which  he  held  for  a  few  dayi  aa  eonsnl  mfiectu 
at  the  end  ot  December  9.  c  47.  At  the  b^inning 
of  the  foilowing  year  he  was  aent  into  lUyncum  to 
oppose  ii.  Octavios,  who  held  that  oomrtry  with  a 
eonsideiable  force  ibr  the  Pompeian  party.  Va- 
tiniiu  tatried  on  the  war  with  suecesa  in  Illyncum, 
vat  aalated  as  tmperator  his  soldiers,  and  ob- 
tained  the  honou  of  a  sapplicatio  from  the  aenate 
in  &  c  45.  At  this  time  some  letters  passed  be- 
'.ween  him  and  Cicero,  in  which  tbey  wrote  to  one 
another  with  apparent  cordiality.  (Cic.  ad  Fttm. 
V.  3 — 1 1.)  VatinioB  was  still  in  lUyricum  at  the 
time  of  Caesar^  death,  b.c  44,  and  at  the  be- 
ginning of  the  foUowfaig  year  was  compelled  to 
■nrHndtt  Oyrrhachitim  and  his  army  to  Brutna 
who  had  obtained  poasession  of  Macedonia,  be- 
caUse  his  troosa  declared  in  favour  of  Brutus 
<DionCaaa.xlvii.2I;  Ln.EpU-USi  Veil  PeL  iL 
69) )  thoagh  Ctem  (/^  x.  6)  and  Appian  <B.  C. 
iv.  7(X  probably  with  leas  tmth,  speak  of  it  as 
a  TMiiDtMT  act  so  the  part  of  Vatmtas.  At  any 
rate  Vatinms  did  not  forfeit  the  &Tonr  of  thr  tri- 
umvita ;  for  we  leani  from  the  C^itoline  Fasti 
that  he  trinmphed  on  the  last  day  of  December. 
B.  c  43.  This  is  the  last  time  We  hear  of  Va- 
tlnins.  (Cicfa  rafuMMM, passim, ;)n> 53,63, 
8fi^arfQ.^.iL  4tiii.9.  gfi,arf.<lft.ii.  6,7,Hirt. 
B.G.  *iiL  46,  Ckn.  B.Ci  vL  19,  100  ;  A^tian, 
i^.  IS,  B,a  IT.  75  ;  Dion  Qm.  zliL  56,  xlrii. 
31 ;  Liv.  118  ;  Ven.  PaL  ii.  69  ;  Cic^  PkiL 
X.5,  6.) 

S.  Vatinius*  of  Beneventum,  was  one  of  the 
vilest  and  moot  hatefiil  creatines  of  Nero's  court, 
eqitally  defenned  in  body  and  in  mind.  He  was 
ongmally  a  aho«BMker*S  ^iprentiee,  next  eaned 
his  liTing  aa  me  of  the  lowest  ki&da  of  Mmrrae  or 
bnf&oos,  and  finally  obuined  great  powo'  and 
wealtii  by  accttsiDg  the  moat  distinguished  men  in 
the  sttite;  IKon  Cassias  relates  a  mying  of  his 
which  pleased  Nod  exceedingly.  Weil  knowing 
the  emiitroc^  detestatioB  of  ue  tnate,  be  si^d  to 
AnBonfloeoeasloa,**  I  hateyo««  Caesar,  beeanse 
yon  are  a  senator.'"  (Tac  Am.  xr.  34,  Dial,  de 
Orat.  11,  HU.  i.  37  ;  Vioa  Caaa.  Ixiii.  1&.)  A 
certain  kind  of  drinkiw-eiipe,  having  mi  or 
noMlei,  bon  the  name  of  Vatiniua,  probably  be- 
cause M  broof^  them  into  fiuUsn.  Jnvenal 
•Ifaldcs  to  a  cm  of  this  knd  in  the  Unes  <t.  46, 
Ion.):  — 

"  Tn  Benerentani  antoiis  noracto  habentem 
Siccabis  calieem  nuomm  qoatnor,'' 
and  Martial  abo  m  the  Epigram  (xiv.  96) : 
*  VQbi  sutoris  calieem  monuiupnta  Vatini 
Aedpe ;  sed  nasns  longiw  ille  fuit." 

UCAliEGON  (OfiiMA^},  ona  of  the  dders 


VEOETIUS.  liSi 
at  Troy,  whoie  howe  was  burnt  it  the  deAmetioQ 
of  the  city,  (Horn.  JL  iii  147  ;  Virg.  Atm.  iU 
312.)  [L.S.] 

VECCUS,  or  BECCUS,  JOANNES 
(Bi««o»,  BrfKof,  or  B^Kw),  an  ecclesiastic  of  some 
celebrity  in  the  latter  part  of  the  thirteenth  cen- 
itay  of  our  era.  From  the  ofRce  of  CAmAyiAyav 
in  the  great  church  of  Constantinople,  hewis 
vated  to  the  pntriaichate  of  that  ei^,  lliehael 
Pahieolagai,  in  ^  d.  1274,  00  aceoont  of  his 
friendly  dispositions  towards  the  Latin  Chwch. 
Veccna  had  at  first  been  warmly  opposed  to  the 
Latins,  but  his  feelings  towards  them  were  ehmged 
by  the  penual  of  the  writings  of  Nicephorus 
Blemmyda.  He  continued  patriarch  of  Cwttanti- 
ottfU  until  tbe  death  the  aaperor  Michad,  in 
A.  D.  1283,  when  the  ultra-Oreek  party  regained 
their  ascendancy,  and  Veccus  found  it  necessary 
to  resign  his  episcopate.  He  s^t  Uie  remainder 
of  his  life  in  suffering  persecntKm  from  the  now 
dominant  party,  aometimes  in  exile  and  sonetimes 
in  priscH),  wb^  he  died  in  a.  9.  1298.  The  most 
virulent  of  his  of^Miento  and  persecutors  was 
George  of  Cyprtu.    [OlOReius  No.  20.] 

There  are  numerons  writings  by  Veccus,  cbie&y 
on  the  points  at  issue  between  tbe  Greek  and  Latin 
ChurcMs,  and  in  defence  of  his  own  conduct  in 
seeking  for  their  reconcilution.  Several  of  these 
work*  are  published  in  tbe  Oraeoui  Ortkodaea  of 
Leo  AUatius  ;  others  exist  <»ily  in  MSw 

This  brief  notice  of  Veccoe  ia  thought  to  be 
■diicient  for  the  object  of  this  woric  ;  for  1^  full 
account  of  hia  life  and  writings,  the  reader  ia  re- 
ferred  to  the  authoritiea  now  quoted.  (Caret 
ffut.  IjHU  t.a.  1276,  vol.  ii.  pp.  319,  foil. ;  Fa- 
bric. BU)l.  Graee.  vol.  xL  pp.  344,  folL  ;  Schiockh, 
ChrMlitAt  KirdaigaaduekUy  vol.  xxix.  pp.  4S&t 
full.,  446,  foil.,  455,  foil.)  [P. 

VECTIE'NUS.  [VETTrxMui] 

VE'CTIUS.  All  persons  of  thU  name  are 
given  nnder  VxTTiva,  which  appears  tbe  more  cor- 
rect fbnn. 

P.  VEDIUS,  a  great  scamp,  but  nerertbdeii  a 
friend  of  Pompey'a.  ( Cic.  ad  Att.  vi.  1.  |  95.) 

VK'DinS  A'QUILA.  [Aquua.] 

VE'DIUS  PO'LLIO.  [PoLiio.] 

VEOETIUS,  FLA'VIUS  RENATUS,  de- 
signated aa  Vir  lUiutrUf  to  which  anne  3f  S3,  add 
the  title  of  Cbmsi,  is  the  author  of  a  treadae  Hei 
Mililarii  /Msfitefo,  or  £^titom  Rm  MilUitHt,  dedi- 
cated to  the  emperor  Valentinian,  known  to  be 
the  second  of  that  name,  from  an  allusion  eon- 
tamed  in  the  body  of  the  woA  (i.  20)  to  Qratian, 
and  to  the  unfortunate  contasta  with  the  Goths. 
The  materials  were  derived,  aecocdhig  to  the  de- 
claration of  the.  writer  buaself  (i.  8)  from  Cato 
the  Censor,  De  Due^im  tnilitarif  mm  Coneliua 
Celaua,  from  Frontinus,  from  Patemus,  and  from 
the  imperial  constitutions  of  Augustus,  Trajan,  and 
Hadrian.  The  wo^  ia  divided  into  five  books. 
The  first  treats  of  tbe  levjring  sad  training  of  »- 
emits,  induding  instructiona  for  the  fbrtificttiaD  of 
a  camp  j  tbe  second  of  the  different  classes  into 
which  soldiers  are  divided,  and  especially  of  the 
organisation  of  the  l^os  ;  the  third  of  the  opera- 
tions of  an  army  in  the  field  ;  the  fourth  of  the 
attack  and  defence  of  iwtresses ;  the  fifth  of 
marine  waiftre.  In  the  earlier  editions  the  whole 
of  the  above  mattv  was  comprehendod  m  fimf 
books ;  bnt  Scrinrfau,  on  the  anthwi^  of  the  beat 
MSS,  set  apart  aa  a  fifth  book  all  tbe  chaptea 
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which  feUowcd  the  SOth  of  tb«  fonrtb,  Miiee  tbia 
M  the  poitit  «t  whicb  the  proNpta  ngudiBg  uval 
affaitt  ooamencc. 

We  can  apeak  with  little  retpect  of  tfcii  com- 
{ulation.  The  uaagee  of  periods  the  mott  lemote 
frmn  each  other,  of  the  eariy  acee  of  the  eommon- 
wealtb,  of  the  era  of  Uarioi  and  Caenr,  of  the  fint 
ompenta  and  of  Uie  moecMon  of  Onnutixw,  are 
mixed  together  into  ooe  oooAaed  smm,  and  Dot  on- 
freqneDtly,  we  have  leaaon  to  aaiiieet,  an  Umded 
with  anaiigementi  whi^  neTcr  exieted  exeept  in 
the  batey  of  the  author.  From  the  drcunutance 
that  we  are  here '  premted  with  nmething  tike  a 
regular  and  lyctematic  exposition  of  the  Roman 
art  of  war,  the  etatemenla  bare  been  freqnontljr 
ndopted  without  modiftcalioD  in  manaali  of  an- 
tiqtiitiet ;  and  notwithatandii^  the  wanung  of 
Salmatioi,  hare  been  too  often  qnoled  with  reflect 
by  ftcholan  who  ought  to  have  been  fidly  aware  of 
their  worthleuncM.  That  it  is  poedble  to  glean 
Bome  curioui  uid  eren  important  information  from 
these  pages,  maj  bo  admitted,  bat  we  must  act 
with  the  utmost  caution,  and  taadnise  with  jealous 
pje  ereiy  addition  thus  made  to  onr  store  «^  know- 
ledge. We  kuow  nothing  of  the  personal  history 
of  V<^titu,  but  it  has  heni  inferred  from  the  tone 
in  which  heipeaka  of  the  militarj  oadt  (iL  5)'that 
he  was  a  GhnstiuL 

The  three  eailicat  editions  of  Vegetini  are  with- 
out date  and  have  no  name  of  i^ace  or  [ninter,  but 
are  known,  from  the  researches  of  bibliwr^hers, 
to  have  been  printed  respectivelj  at  Utrecht,  Paris, 
and  Cologne  between  the  Tears  1473 — 1478.  The 
first  with  a  date  is'that  which  appeared  at  Rome, 
4to.  1487,  and  was  rnHinted  In  1494.  The  best 
fditi<Hi  is  that  of  Schwabelina  (ito.  Norimberg, 
1767),  containing  a  selection  from  the  commentaries 
of  Stewechius  and  Scriveriua,  together  with  a 
Frmcb  translation.  It  was  reprinted  (omitdng 
the  translation)  with  additional  remarks  bj  Ouden- 
dorp  and  Bessd,  8vo.  Amnt  18U€.  Thu  tnMise 
will  ha  fotrnd  also  in  all  Ue  collecttoos  of  the  Latin 
**  Veteres  de  Re  militari  Scriptores,"  of  wlueh  the 
liest  editico  is  that  printed  at  Wesel  (Vatalia 
Clivonun),  8vo.  1670. 

There  is  a  version  of  Vegetius  in  German, 
l>rinted  as  early  as  1474,  and  in  French,  printed 
ill  1488,  but  in  neither  is  the  name  of  the  trans- 
lator given.  In  1489  Caxtoo  pablished  "  The 
fitjt  u  anna  and  chyvidry  fimn  Vegetins,"  to 
which  is  appended  the  following  curious  noUce: 
"  Thos  endeth  this  boke,  which  Xyne  of  Pyse" 
(Christina  of  Pi«)  made  and  drewe  out  of  the 
lidce  named  Vegecius  de  Re  Militari,  which  boke, 
beyng  in  frensche,  was  delyvered  ta  me  Wilim 
Cuton  by  Uie  most  cryaten  kjmge,  henir  vii,  the 
xcxiij  day  of  Janyuere,  the  iiij  yero  of  hit  r^e, 
and  desired  and  wylled  me  to  transUta  this  said 
Ix^e,  and  reduce  it  into  our  english  and  natural 
tonge,  and  to  put  it  in  emprynte.  Whiche  traniU> 
cyoD  was  flnysshed  the  viij  day  of  Juyll  the  mid 
jrere  and  emprynted  the  xiiij  day  of  Juyll  next  M- 
lowrng,  and  fiil  fynyshed."  [W.  R.J 

vEflrLIUS,  pmetor  a.c.  44,  refused  to  re- 
ceive a  province  from  Antony,  and  mii  that  he 
would  obey  the  senate  alone.    (Cic  PkiL  nl  10.) 

VEIA'NIUS.  1.  Two  brothaa  of  this  nme 
belonging  to  Ui«  Faliscus  agar  an  mentitHied  by 
Vam(Aff.  iii.  16.  §10). 

2.  A  oelabratad  (^iator  In  tha  tbna  of  Hoiaea, 
wha  had  ntind  to  a  Bmall  eattrte  in  tho  coontty. 


after  dedicating  bis  aims  to  tb«  tcB^le  «f  Her- 
coles  at  Fundi  m  Latima  (Hor.  A.  i  !■  S>  with 

the  SchoL) 

9.  VuANlos  NlGBR,  a  triboM  of  the  iJdien 
under  Nero,  p<it  Sabriua  FlaTas  to  dtath.  (Tkc 

j^aa.  XV.  67.) 

VEIANTA'NUS  POMPOM  1X78.  IPtm- 
pomoa,  p.  4911,  a.] 

VElralTO,  was  left  in  the  r— of  Sfn 
iif  Bibohn,  when  be  quitted  llw  p«o»iaao  in  &  c 
50.  (Cic  ad  AU.  vii.  S.  |  fi.)  MaantiDa  anppoMS 
that  Veiento  was  the  quaeator  of  Bibolua,  bat  we 
know  that  Salluat  held  this  cOee  (Cic  ad  Fam. 

ii.  17)  i  and  we  may  therefbn  condode  that 
Veiento  was  the  legattn  «tf  KbdoiL  Tlw  gcMOe 
name  of  Veiento  is  not  mendaned,  but  it  ia  aoc  ia- 
proiiable  that  it  was  Fabrkins,  and  that  be  was  an 
ancestor  of  tho  following  person. 

VEIENTO,  FABRI'CI  US,  was  acfnaed  in  the 
leign  of  Nero,  a:d.  62,  because  he  had  pnbliahed 
many  libek  wainst  the  &thei*  and  the  pneota  ia 
books  to  whiu  he  had  given  the  name  of  Codidtli ; 
and  bis  acctiser  F^ina  Qoninua  added  that  be  had 
told  the  honours  which  the  emperor  wsa  accastomeJ 
to  grant  Nem  thereupon  banished  him  frvao  Italj 
and  ordered  hia  books  to  be  burnt  He  ia  pnfaaUr 
the  same  as  the  A.  Fabricios,  whom  Dion  Cnsoiu 
nontiona  as  pnetor  in  the  rejgn  of  Nenik  (Ta^ 
Amm.  xiT.  M ;  Dion  Casa.  Ixi.  6.)  Vdeoto  nfkn-- 
warda  returned  to  Rome,  and  iMcame  in  tlie  reiga 
of  Domitian  one  of  die  most  in&moua  inftsmm 
and  flatterers  of  that  tyrant  He  alaa  enjoyed  tbe 
intimate  friendship  of  Nerva.  Aarelins  Victor  vva 
that  Veiento  held  the  ctmsulship  under  DoaiitiaB  ; 
but  hia  name  does  not  occnr  in  tae  f^ad,  nor  ia  his 
consulship  mentioned  by  any  other  aiicksit  writer. 
(Jav.iiLlSA,  ir.  lIS,Ti.  113,  Plin.£^iT.»; 
Aurel.  Vict  Epk.  12 ;  Plin.  Mip.  ix.  IIL) 

VEIOVIS,  is  explained  fay  Festoa  (p.  S79,  cd. 
HUllcr)  to  mean    little  Jni«ter"  (camp.  Ov.  FhM. 

iii.  445) ;  while  otheia  inteipret  it  **  the  deatmctive 
J^Hter,"  and  identify  him  with  Pluto.  (Odl-  t. 
13  ;B{aerDb.S9r.  iii.  9.)  But  Vdofia  anA  Vedhu 
(Martian.  CvptiV.  iL  p.  40),  which  are  onfy  dif- 
farent  forms  of  the  same  name,  aeem  to  dei4g**f 
an  Etruscan  divinity  of  a  destructive  natnre,  wh«Ne 
fearful  lightnii^  produced  dcofnasa  in  tboaa 
were  to  be  strudt  by  them,  even  befim  tbcnr  wm 
acloally  buried.  (Amm.  Marc.  zvii.  lOi)  Uii 
temple  St  Rome  stood  between  the  CapHoI  and  the 
Taqsefam  rock  ;  he  was  represented  as  a  yonthfal 
god  armed  with  arrows,  and  histetivalfell  before  tike 
nones  of  March.  (Oel].i.(L;  Vitrar.  iv.  8.)  [L.S.] 

Q.  VELA'NIUS,  a  tribune  of  the  soldien. 
ii^om  Caesar  sent  in  a  a  66  among  the  Veneti  for 
the  jmrpose  of  obtuning  corn.  (Oaaa.  B.  O.  iiL  7.) 

VELEDA,  a  prophetie  Tiigi^  hybiitb  bekngrd 
to  the  Bructeri,  and  was  regarded  as  a  divine 
being  by  most  it  the  nations  in  central  Gemaay 
in  the  reign  of  Veapasiaa  She  inhabited  a  lofty 
tower  in  the  neighbourhood  of  the  river  Lopftia 
(Lippe)  i  but  n<»e  save  her  own  immediate  rria- 
ttons  w«e  allowed  to  enter  her  preseaen,  in  order 
to  [oeserve  (he  Teneiatimi  in  which  she  was  held. 
She  encouraged  Civilis  in  his  revidt  against  the 
Romans,  and  predicted  the  snecess  which  he  at 
fint  obtained,  but  she  was  afterwards  mkcn  pri- 
soner and  carried  to  Rome.  (Ta&  HitL  iv.  61,  65, 
v.  22. 24.  Genu.  8  ;  StatSKv.  i.4.  90,ea!pfie(M9«f 
VtUdoMi  Dion  Cass.  Ixvil  5,  who  makea  tho 
pennltimata  hng^  Bt^4B^)^ 
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VE'LIUS  C£REA'LI»,afrieDdortheroiiMer 
Plin;,  two  of  i^oM  letten  an  addnnad  to  hho. 
IT.  21,  ii.  19.) 

VE'LIUS  L0N0U8.  [homm.} 

VELLBIUa.  1.  C.  VuLBiu*.  »  Mnator,  k 
introdtu«d  Cio«D  u  one  at  the  tapporton  of 
the  Epicnmn  philow^h j  in  hii  i>s  Natmv  Dtorwm 
(i.6afoU.}.  He  waim  friend  of  tbeoMorL.&a»- 
nu.   (Cie.A0roLiiL2),if*Arat  Apr.  LSI.) 

X  C.Vui>iDa,thegnu)dflrtker,V>LLU«tlw 
fittlMT,  and  VuLiiua  CAriro,  the  uncle  «f  the 
hittwiaa  Vdleiiis  Patercaioi,  togelbn  with  Pater* 
coins  htmwl^  an  all  •pokeo  of  nnder  Patbb- 
cULin. 

8.  P.  VsLLBiua  or  ViLLAaus,  commatided 
an  anny  m  the  twigfaliaiiriiood  of  nmce  in  tbe 
ingn  of  TflMriM,  A.  D.  91  (Tae.  Awt.  iil  89). 

VELLOCATUS.  [Ca»tiiiiwdua.] 

VENI'LIA,  a  Rnnan  divmity  connected  with 
the  winds  {vaatt)  aad  the  tea.  Virgil  nd  Ovid 
describe  bw  aa  a  nymph,  a  utter  of  Amala,  and 
the  wife  of  F— la*.  by  whom  the  became  tbe 
mother  of  TnniM,  Jatumai,  and  Cbmu.  (Varro, 
dt  [Mg.  £rL  T.  73 ;  Vii;.  Am.  x.  75 ;  Or.  Met. 
xiT.  384.)  [L.9.] 

VENNO,  the  name  of  a  &mily  of  the  Plaotia 
gen*.  1.  C.  Plautius  Vbnho  HrrsABaa,  ceo- 
anl  B.  a  847  and  841.   [HrpaAaua.  No.  1.] 

2.  L.  PLAtmus  Vknno,  consul  a.  c  380  with 
Ih  Papirius  Cnwmii,  cairied  on  war  with  his  col- 
league against  the  PrivMnates  and  Fandani  (Liv, 
viii.  19  ;  Diod.  xvii.  83.)  [Vaocus.] 

3.  L.  pLAOTiiis  L.  r.  L.  N.  VanNO,  consul 
B.  c.  818  with  M.  Foslius  Flaccinator,  received 
hoetara  from  the  Tcanenses  and  Canusmi  in 
Apulia.  (Fasti  Caait. ;  Liv.  ix.  20  ;  Diod.  xix.  2.) 

VENNO^IUS  or  VENCKNIUS.  In  the 
ennraeration  of  ancient  Rnman  historiaaa  given  by 
Cicero  {d»  Leg.  i.  2,  comp.  ad  AU.  xii  3)  Venno- 
nius  is  placed  immediately  after  Fannins,  and  he 
is  mentioned  by  Diraqrsius  io  coanectMa  with 
FaUu  and  Cata  Tbe  name  doea  not  oenr  in 
any  other  dassical  wA  except  in  tbe  tract  Or^ 
OaOu  Romanae,  fidsely  ascribed  to  Sex.  AnrelioB ' 
Victor  {VicTosJ.  We  know  nothing  regarding 
the  life  of  Vennonios,  nor  are  we  acquainted  with 
the  title  of  his  book,  dot  can  we  determine  what 
period  it  embiaced.  We  merely  gather  from 
Cicoo  that  he  composed  in  Latin,  and  that  his 
writings  were  not  less  meagre  than  those  other 
early  annalists.  (Kimise,  VUm  H  FftLgmetOa 
tvteniM  HiMtoricomm  Romamonu*,  8vo.  Berulin. 
1833;  Ordii,  OnoauuUcom  TWfiamMi  9.».  Vw- 
mamtrn.}  (W.  R.] 

VENNCXNIUS.  A  few  other  penona  of  the 
name  an  mentioned  by  Cicera 

1.  Six.  Vknnonivb,  one  of  the  instruments  of 
Veires  in  oppressing  die  Sicilians.  (Cic.  Verr. 
ili.  ■<».) 

3:  CVsHMONlos,  a  ayofater  or  msoey  lender 
in  Cilida,  wai  a  ftiend  of  CioMD,  wha  nerNtheless 
Kfnsed  Um  a  pnefiEctora  wbieh  ha  M^ted  (ad 
^U.  Ti.l.{  33,  Ti3.§  5,  comp.(Kl  AM.xiiL73). 

3.  VBHNONtus  ViNDKiDB,  mentioned  bj  Cicwo 
in  his  oration  for  Balbus  (c  35). 

VENOX,  &PLAUT1US,  MBsor  b.c.  312 
with  Ap.  Ciaudios  Caecos,  resigned  his  office  at 
the  end  of  eighteen  nonthi  in  wecehlanea  with  the 
Aemilian  lawj  which  had  limited  the  dnration  of 
the  eensonbip  to  that  time  ;  while  his  eolleagae, 
Apphis,  oontinoed  to  hold  the  cMiaolship,  in  vio- 


lation of  the  kw,  and  thus  gave  his  name  to  the 
Appian  road  and  tbe  Appian  aquaeduct,  which  were 
eonpleted  by  him.  (Fasti  CaifiX.  ;  liiv.  ix.  29, 
38 ;  Fnntin.  d»  Aaumd.  5.)  [Claitoius,  No.  10.] 
FirantinBs  states  (/.  e.)  that  Phuitins  obtuned  the 
saraame  of  Venox  frinn  bis  discovering  the  springs 
which  fed  the  aqnaeduct  (**  ob  {nqnisitBtas  aqua? 
WMW  Venads  oogaomen  and  in  the  F^d'C^pi. 
tolini  it  ia  nid  that  he  was  called  Venox  during 
bit  camonhip ;  bat  this  ezplsnatioo  of  the  name, 
thougfa  repeated  by  Niebnhr  {Hut.  of  Romf,  vol, 
iii.  p.  308),  looks  snipicioas ;  and  it  is  most  likely 
that  yimx  is  merely  another  form  of  Vatno,  which 
was  borne  before  the  lime  of  the  censor  by  other 
members  of  the  gens.  [Vbnno.]  The  tale  of  Plao- 
tios  bringing  back  the  libicines  to  Rome  in  bis  een- 
soiship,  which  is  commemorated  on  a  coinof  Plautins 
Plancns,  is  rdated  dsewhere.  [VoL  IIF.p.  384,b.] 
VENTI  (irf^i),  the  winds.  They  appear 
personified  evn  in  the  Homeric  poems,  but  at  the 
sanw  time  thej  an  conceived  as  ordinary  phe- 
nomena  of  nature.  The  mast«  and  ruler  of  all 
the  winds  is  Aedas,  who  resides  in  the  island 
Aeolia  (Virg.  Am.  i.  62,  Ac.  ;  compi  Axoitrs) ; 
but  the  other  gods  also,  especially  Zeus,  exercise 
a  power  over  them.  (Horn.  IL  xii.  281.)  Homer 
mentions  by  name  Boreas  (nwUi  wind),  Eunis 
(east  wind),  Notna  (sooth  wmd),  and  Zephyroa 
(west  whid).  When  the  fanenl'pile  of  Patro- 
chuB  could  not  be  made  to  bum,  Achilles  promised 
to  offer  sacrifices  to  the  winds,  and  Iris  accord- 
ingly hastening  to  them,  found  them  feasting  in 
tbe  palace  of  Zephynis  in  Thrace.  Boreas  and 
Z^yms,  at  tiie  inritation  of  Iria,  fbrthwiA 
hastened  aertws  the  Thiadan  sen  into  Asia,  to 
caosetbe  fire  to  bhue.  (Horn.  IL  xm.  183,  Ac  ; 
comp.  ii.  145,  ftc,  v.  534,  ix.  5,  Od.  v.  295.) 
Boreas  and  Zephynis  are  usually  mentioned  to- 
gether by  Homer,  just  as  Enros  and  Notus. 
(Comp.  BonxAS  and  Zxphthus.)  According  to 
Hesiod  (7»s(^  378,  dtc,  889,  &c.),  the  beneficial 
winds,  Notns,  Bcna^  Atgeatea,  and  Z^yms, 
wen  the  sons  of  Aatiaens  and  Eoa,  and  the  de- 
structive ones,  as  Typhra,  ate  said  to  be  the  sons 
of  Ty^ioens.  Kiiiter,  eqteeialty  phDosophical 
writers,  endeavoured  to  define  the  winds  more 
accurately,  accnrding  to  their  places  in  the  com- 
pass; Thus  Aristotle  (MtUor.  ii.  6),  besides  the 
fear  principal  wind*  (Boreas  or  Aparctias,  Eur  s, 
Notus,  and  Zepbjmu)  mentions  three,  the  Meses, 
CaiciaB,  and  Apeliotrs.  between  Borens  and  Ennis ; 
betweoi  Euros  and  Notts  he  places  the  Phoe- 
nicias  ;  between  Notus  and  Zephyras  he  has  only 
the  Upa,  and  between  Ze|Ayras  and  Bneas  he 
^aoea  tbe  Afgestee  ((Hym{uas  or  Scinm)  and  the 
Thrasdaa.  It  must  farther  be  observed  that  ac* 
cording  to  Ariatotle.  the  Eurus  is  not  due  east,  but 
south-east  In  the  Museum  Pio-Clementinum  there 
exists  a  marble  monument  upon  which  the  winds 
are  described  with  their  Greek  and  Latin  names, 
vis.  Septentrio  (Apntlaa),  Earns  (Euros,  or  south- 
east), and  between  these  two  Aquilo  (Boreas), 
Vultomos  (Caicias)and  Solanus  (Apheliotcs).  Be- 
tween EuruB  and  Notus  (Notes)  there  is  only  one, 
the  Euroauster  (Enronotns)  ;  between  Notns  and 
FavoniuB  (Zephynis)  are  marked  A ustro- Africa* 
(Libonatat),  and  Africos  (Lips)  ;  and  between 
Favonins  and  Septentrio  we  find  Ohms  (Imx) 
and  Cndns  (Thndna).  See  the  tables  of  tha 
winds  figured  in  Ottthn^  edit  Hesiod,  p.  89. 
The  winds  were  repnaented  by  poets  and  artists 
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In  diArant  njB ;  the  ktter  lutiall^  rppraented 
them  u  beingi  with  wingi  Kt  their  heftdt  uid 
ahouldan  (Ov.  Afri.  i  364,  ftc  |  Phikitr.  loom. 
i  24).  On  th*  ^t  of  CTpadn,  Bonm  In  the 
art  of  cmyintt  off  Oratk]ria>  wtf  npreMoted  with 
•erpenta  in  the  phwe  of  legi  (Puu.y.  19.  |  1). 
The  nuMt  mnariwble  moDoinent  reprcMottng  the 
windi  i>  the  octagonal  tower  of  Andronicna  Cjr- 
rhettei  at  Atheni.  Each  of  the  eight  ni.tt  of  the 
mMUuneot  repraenu  one  of  the  eight  principsl 
winds  in  «  flying  atdtnde.  A  moTeable  T^Uhi 
in  the  centre  of  die  capola  punted  with  hit  itsff 
to  the  wind  blowing  at  the  tinw.  All  thee*  eight 
Sgntca  haTQ  wings  at  their  ihonlden,  all  are 
clothed,  and  (he  peculiaritiei  of  the  winds  are 
indicated  by  their  bodies  and  various  utribntes. 
(Hir^  MftkoL  BUderh.  p.  1 40.  Ac )  Black  lanbi 
were  offered  as  sacrifices  to  the  deatrucUTe  winds, 
and  white  ones  to  &vounibIe  or  good  winds. 
(Aristoph.  Am.  845  ;  Virg.  Aen.  iiL  117.)  Bo- 
reas had  »  temple  on  the  river  Ilissus  in  Attica 
(.Hend.  TiL  189 ;  oMup.  Pans.  viiL  27.  §  8),  and 
between  Titane  and  ^iqron  there  was  an  tiUt  of 
the  winds,  upon  which  a  priest  oflbiad  a  saoriSce 
to  the  wmds  once  in  evMy  year.  (Pans-iL  13, 
S  1.)  Zephynis  had  an  altar  on  the  sacred  road 
to  Eleusis.    (i.  37.  §  1.)  [L.  S.] 

P.  VENTI'UJUS  BASSUS.  Thu  man 
was  a  native  of  Picenum,  and  having  foiight 
aninat  the  Boaian%  when  the  allies  wore  at  war 
witll  Ibem,  be  was  nade  priaonet  by  Pompeius 
Stnbo,  and  appeared  in  his  trinm^al  MDCMsion 
in  chains :  after  this,  being  manomittea,  be  was 
admitted  into  the  Senate  in  coarse  of  time,  and 
was  then  made  praetn  in  the  time  of  .Caesar,  and 
attained  to  such  honour  as  to  conquer  the  Parthiaos 
and  to  eiyoy  a  triomph  for  his  victoiy."  (Dion 
Cass.  aliiL  51.)  Ponpeins  Strabe  triumphed 
B.O.  89,  and  Ventidius  a  c.  38,  fifty  years  later, 
whence  we  must  infer  that  be  was  quite  a  youth 
when  he  was  captured  by  the  Romans.  A.  Gel- 
lius  (xr.  4  ;  with  which  compare  VaL  Max,  n.  9. 
S  9 ;  Juv.  vii.  199),  who  has  a  short  chapter  on 
Basnt^  says  that  he  was  of  mean  parentage,  and 
that  when  Pcnopeina  Stntbo  took  Asculum,  Bassos 
and  his  mother  were  made  prisoners ;  and  that 
Bassus  Uy  in  his  mother'!  lap  when  she  appeared 
in  tile  triumphal  procession.  When  be  grew  up 
to  man's  estate,  he  got  a  poor  living  by  under- 
taking to  furnish  mules  and  vehicles  for  those 
magistrates  who  went  from  Rome  to  administer  a 
province.  This  early  occupation  of  Basous  was 
not  fbigottra  when  he  became  cmsul,  and  the 
Romans,  who  have  always  had  a  taste  for  satire, 
reminded  Bassos  of  that  which  was  not  his  dis- 
piee  bat  bis  boionr,  in  tbe  fallowing  verse,  which 
IS  leooided  1^  Gdlins : 

Nub  mdlos  qoi  fncabat  coosul  foetus  est. 

Phmct^  in  a  letta  to  Cuero  (fld  x.  18), 
caBs  Bassus,  Ventidins  Mulu^  in  allusiui  to  his 
early  occupMion. 

In  this  hnmble  empbymeot  Baans  became 
known  to  C.  Jolios  Caesar,  whom  he  accompanied 
into  Gaul ;  lut  he  is  not  menticmed  in  Caesar^ 
CommentariA.  In  the  civil  war  he  executed 
Caesar's  orders  with  ability,  and  became  a  favourite 
of  his  great  commander.  He  obtained  the  rank  of 
tribunos  ptelHS,  a  seat  in  the  Roman  senate,  and 
be  was  mMa  a  pmetsr  for  B.C.  43. 

After  Cmmc>  dcatli  Bbmu  aided  with  U.  Aa- 
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tonioB  in  the  war  of  Matina  <b.  c  Dcrne 
the  siege  of  Hotina  he  raised  two  b  the 

coI<mies  of  Caesar,  and  a  tfaod  in  Picesno,  his 
native  coasliy,  and  be  alayfld  than^  Appaaa, 
waiting  t»  see  baw  tUngn  vmild  tun  oat  He 
aftcnwds  eondaeted  bis  legiooa  tbnagh  tbe  Apra- 
nioes  withoot  anv  appositioD  froin  CMaar  Octan- 
anus,  who  had  aueady  defeated  Antosiaa  bektc 
Mutina,  and  he  joined  rtntnsi^  at  Vada  Sabaiis 
on  the  Ljgurian  coasL  (Cic;  ad  Ak.  x.  SS  and  34, 
XL  10.)  After  the  teeoDcilietwibctwvaBAMaai 
and  Oetavianus  near  Beoania,  YwilMina  wm  mait 
consul  snfiectus  with  C.  CazrioM  (b.  c  48>,  Octa- 
vianus  having  resigned  his  coniolahip,  and  Q.Pe- 
dins  baviog  die^  (Vdl.  Pat.  iL  65,  Dm  CW 
xlvii  15.)  In  B.a42  Veatsdioa  waa  one  ef  th« 
legates  «f  Antaoios  m  Qallia  Tianaalpina,  wtih  Q. 
Fufins  Calenus,  and  stojqicd  some  acddiera  af  Cwsar 
Octavianus  &oin  croasing  the  AJps,  wbota  Caenr 
had  sent  into  Spain.  (Dion  CtuU.  idm.  lUi 
This  took  place  daring  the  quarrel  of  Gaeor  wita 
Fnlvia  and  the  comol  L.  Antoaina,  the  bsetbcf  <i 
Marcos.  Vrnttidina  and  tbe  othw  Iqptto  «f  Aue- 
niua  made  no  great  efibrt  to  cdieve  1^  Aataan 
when  he  was  besiqad  by  Caenr  in  Pemna  (Ap- 

Eian,  Bdl.  Ok  r.  81,  35)  j  bat  there  appw  i> 
ave  been  B<mie  reasons  why  'they  ooold  not  mkij 
move  from  their  posation.  After  the  captarc  ef 
Pemsia  (n.  a  40)  Ventidins  kept  kia  foRcs  to- 
gether, and  was  joined  by  tbooe  of  PlaaeBai,  whs 
had  nm  away.  In  this  yen  H.  Aataniaa  ami 
Caesar  came  to  Iscnis. 

While  M.  AntanioB  was  eiimad  m  Inly  (a.  c 
39),  he  sent  Baasas  as  Us  leytM  inta  Asia  h 
oppose  I«abieaus,  whom  be  panned  to  tbe  umib- 
tains  of  Tanms,  where  Lahunas  waitad  Sar  tfar 
Parthians,  and  Bassos  fhr  re-bCnrresnanta.  Van 
tidius,  being  afraid  of  tbt  PMtbiaa  cavafay  wUdi 
had  arrived,  posted  himself  on  high  giotrnd,  wkne 
he  was  atlo^ed  by  the  Parthians,  wboai  be  re* 
pdled  and  defeated.  The  Parthians  made  thor 
escape  towards  Cilieia,  followed  Bsmbob,  wh« 
halted  when  he  oamo  m  s^ht  of  tbe  Amp  of 
Labiemis.  Thrmiwi  nf  lahirnni.  heing  fllanwiiBgiil 
by  the  defeat  of  the  Parthians,  be  attampied  m 
escape  hynight ;  butmany  of  hknoi  were  cot  eC 
and  the  rest  came  over  to  Bassos.  I^ieaas  n 
caught  in  Cilicia  by  Demetrius,  a  fteedmaa  of 
Caesar,  and  put  to  death.  (Diim,  xlviiL  39,  4li ; 
Flmu,  iv.  9.)  Bassus  sent  iorwafd  Popedins  Silo 
to  occupy  the  passes  of  Amaavs,  bat  BampbaDes, 
or,  as  Dion  calls  him,  Phaniapataa,  who  com- 
manded under  Pacorus,  was  in  poeaeaaioa  of  tbe 
posses,  and  Silo  was  in  great  danger  of  being  de- 
stroyed with  his  tmops,  when  Bawos  cbbm  to  his 
assistance  and  deEeated  Bar— phanss.  who  in 
tbe  battlft  Bassua  now  took  poeseesion  tS  dl 
Syria  easily,  except  Andas,  and  Paleadoe  abe. 
Bassus  exacted  luge  sums  frooi  King  Antigonv. 
AntiochuB  of  Comniagane,  and  Maldms,  a  Naha- 
thaean  chiefUin,  on  the  gmond  of  tkeir  having 
aided  Paoorua.  The  senate  omfisrrsd  no  beneois 
on  Bassos  for  his  vietories,  beeaoaa  be  waa  ooly 
acting  as  the  legataa  of  Antaatas. 

In  the  foUowii^  year  (Dion  Cass.  xlix.  I9,  2I) 
Pacoms  collected  his  troops  and  advanead  towards 
Syria.  Tbe  troops  of  Ventidius  were  dl^eraed  m 
winter  quarters,  and  he  wished  to  gain  tinie.  He 
contrived  to  deceive  Paeorus  by  mkiag  him  be> 
Iteve  that  b«  feared  that  the  Putbiana  waoM  net 
cnas  tbe  En^ustea  at  tbeZeugnM,tltt  aanal^ace  j 
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for  if  they  did  crou  there,  u  he  hoped  they  woold, 
he  fthonld  be  able  to  tnke  kdnauiga  of  tha  high 
pwind  at  that  place  to  oppoM  the  ^irthiaii  cavalry. 
lioMus  oonfidentiaUy  coinmunicated  thi*  to  a  petty 
chieftain,  a  native  of  Cyirheitka,  who  waa  about 
him  ;  and,  u  he  expected,  the  chief^n,  who  waa 
favourable  to  the  Parthiana,  aent  the  inlt>nnation 
to  PacOTua.  It  turned  out  as  Baams  wished : 
PaconiB,  bdia*ii)g  that  Ventidiui  wiabed  to  meet 
him  at  die  Zeugma,  did  not  ctom  the  Kuphretea 
thwe,  but  advanced  by  a  longer  route,  which  took 
him  fwty  daya,  and  gave  Baasna  time  to  collect 
hia  forcea.  (Pitmtin.  StrtOagam.  i  6.  §  6.)  The 
Parthiana  were  defeated  in  Cyirheatica,  and  Pa- 
coma  fdl  in  the  battle.  The  head  of  Paccnu  was 
aent  round  to  the  Syrian  citiea,  which  induced  them 
to  keep  quieL  Eutropiua  (vii.  S)  laya  that  Baaaoa 
killed  Pacoma,  the  aon  of  king  Orodea,  on  the  Hune 
day  on  which  Orodea  had  killed  Craaaua  thnngh 
the  meana  of  hia  general  Surena.  Baaina  then 
moved  against  Antiochna,  king  of  Commagene,  on 
tha  pr«tejct  that  he  had  not  given  up  aome  alavea 
to  Idm,  but  in  KAlity  to  eoaa  Idng  Antiocfaua  of 
■one  of  Us  m<mey. 

Id  the  mean  time  Antonina  arrived,  and  ao  for 
from  being  pleased  with  the  aucceaa  of  Ventidius, 
he  ahowed  great  jealousy  of  him,  and  treated  him 
ill  an  unworthy  manner.  It  is  aaid  that  AutiDchus 
had  offered  Ventidina  a  tbeuaaod  talenta  aa  the 
priee  of  peace,  and  that  Antmins,  who  undertook 
the  aiege  of  Samonta,  was  obligsd  to  be  content 
with  three  hundred.    (Pint  AiUm.  c.  34.) 

The  Senate  decreed  to  Antonins  a  anpplicstio 
Mid  a  triumph  for  the  victoriea  of  Ventidius  ;  and 
Antaniaa  rewarded  his  genera]  by  dimisaing  him 
from  his  employment  Vet  the  aervicea  of  Ven- 
tidioB  were  too  great  to  be  overlooked  ;  and  oa  his 
coming  to  Rome  he  had  a  triumph  m  November 
B.  c.  38.    Nothing  moK  is  known  of  him. 

BasBUB  was  often  cited  (Plin.  H.  N.  vii  43)  as 
an  instance  of  a  man  who  roae  from  the  lowest  con- 
dition to  the  higheat  honows  ;  a  captive  became  a 
Koman  conaul  and  enjoyed  a  triumph ;  hut  this 
was  in  a  period  of  revolution.  It  ii  probable  that 
the  (alenta  of  Bmuus  made  Caesar  and  Antonius 
think  it  prudent  to  reward  such  a  man  and  se- 
cure his  services. 

Aa  to  Poblius  Yeiitidiua,  who  is  named  in  the 
text  of  Annan  {BbIL  dw.  i.  47)  aa  a  Gommacder  in 
the  Marsic  war,  see  the  note  in  Scbweighaeuser's 
edition  of  Appian.  It  i»  very  improbahfe  that  P. 
Ventidius  Basana  conuwuided  in  that  war  ;  and 
besidea  thia,  some  anlboritiea  state  that  be  waa  a 
child  when  he  was  taken  prisoner. 

l*he  annexed  coin,  strack  hy  YentidiDs  Baatua, 
has  oa  the  ebverso  the  head  of  H-  AntawDS. 


COIN  or  F.  VINTIOICI  SAHIT*. 

fin  addition  to  the  authorities  cited,  see  Floras, 
IV.  9,  and  notes  in  Duker'a  editicm  ;  and  the  pas- 
•agea  in  Dion  Caaaina,  with  the  notea  of  Reinwrus ; 
and  Draannn,  (Hmkicke  Aoma,  AntooiL)  L^^*] 


VENUa  123» 

VENTI'DIUS  CUMA-NaS,  pmnrator  of 
Judaea  about  a.  D.  60f  is  »^en  af  more  at  lengtk 
imder  AntonhiB  Fdix.   [Vol  II.  p.  143,  a.] 

VENULEIA,  tbe  wife  appamdy  of  P.  Li- 
dniua  Ciassaa  Divea^  consul  b.  a  *57.  (Cic  ai 
AtL  xiL  24.) 

VENULEIUS.  1.  A  Roman  senator  put  to 
death  by  Sulla  in  B.&  8%  (Fbrus,  iii.  21.  §26  : 
Otoa.  V.  2I.> 

2.  A  decumamis  in  Sicily,  one  of  the  vile 
struments  of  Venea  in  oppressing  the  province. 
(Cic  Ferr.  iii.  42.) 

3.  A  legatus  apparency  of  C.  Calviuus  Sabinoa 
in  Africa,  was  deprived  his  licton  by  Q.  Cor- 
nificius,  when  he  took  posaueawo  of  the  pravinoa  in 
&  c  43.  (Cic.  ad  Fam.  zii.  30.  S  7.)  [Comp^ 
Vol.  III.  p.  689,  B.1 

L.  VENULEIUS  APRONIATJUS.  1.  Con- 
aol  auffectus  under  Domitiui,  a.  o.  92.  2.  Consul 
under  Hadrian  a.  d.  123  with  Q.  Aiticuleius  Pae- 
tinoa.  3.  Consul  uoder  M.  Autdiua  A.  D.  168 
with  L.  Sergius  Paulus  (Faati). 

VENULEIUS  SATURNI-NUS.  [S*Tuii- 

NINUS.] 

VENUS,  the  goddess  of  love  among  the  Ro. 
mans,  and  more  especially  of  sensual  love.  Pre- 
vioisly  to  her  ideutificatioa  with  the  Greek 
Aphmdite,  she  was  one  of  the  leaat  important  di- 
nniUea  in  the  reUgiou  of  the  Itonuuis,  and  it  ia 
observed  hy  the  ancioiita  themselves,  that  her  nama 
was  not  mentioned  in  any  of  the  documents 
lating  to  the  kingly  period  of  Roman  history. 
(Macrob.  Sai.  i.  12.)  This  is  further  evident  fnm 
the  fact  that  at  no  time  a  feativ^  waa  celebrated 
in  iMnoar  of  Vcnu^  for  the  Vinnlia  (oa  the  23d  of 
April  and  19th  ef  August)  were  qnite  •  di&r«at 
fisstival,  and  were  connected  witii  this  goddns 
only  by  a  miainterpretation  of  the  naow  (Dkt, 
Ant.  s.  <e.  rmu/w),  which  led  courteaana  to  regard 
the  23d  of  April  as  a  holiday  of  their  own,  and  to 
worship  the  goddess  on  that  day  in  their  peculiar 
way  in  a  tempi*  outside  the  city.  (Or.  /bsC  ir. 
1:165.)  In  later  times  several  other  sdennities 
were  celebrated  to  Yenns  tn  the  nuotb  of  April, 
partly  becauae  that  mouth  being  the  bt^niiw  of 
spring,  was  thought  to  be  particularly  sacred  to 
th<;  goddess  of  1ove«  and  paitly  becsHse  the  belief 
hod  gradudly  gained  ground  that  Yeona,  aa  the 
beloved  of  Man,  waa  concerned  in  the  orisin  of 
:  the  Roman  people  Thia  latter  point  gained  sup- 
pwt  from  the  legend  which  made  Aeneas  a  sou  of 
Aiichises  and  Aphrodhe  (identffied  with  Venus ; 
see  Ov.  /-Oft  iv.  135  ;  Plut  JVMa.  19  ;  Macrob. 
L  e. ;  Laur.  Lyd.  Man.  iv.  45).  There  was 
at  Lavinimn  a  sanctuary  of  Venoa  common  to  ail 
Lotinni,  the  oeiemoniea  at  which  vm  peribnned  by 
the  people  of  Aidsa,  but  its  age  cannot  be  defined. 
(Strab.  pb  232.)  At  Rome  we  may  notice  the 
following  circumstances  oa  proving  the  worship  of 
Venus  to  have  been  establiabed  there  at  an  early 
time^  There  was  a  stone  chapel  with  an  image  of 
Venna  Murtea  or  Mnrcia  in  the  Circus  near  to 
the  spot  where  the  altar  of  Census  waa  ccoeealed. 
(Fest  p.  149,  ed.  Mtiller ;  ApuL  Afd.  vi.  395 ; 
TertulL Dt  SpeeL  8  ;  Varro.  D«L.L.y.Uii  Liv. 
i.  33  ;  August  De  Ch.  Lei,  iv.  16.)  The  aoiname 
Murtea  or  Murcia  ahowa  that  the  myrtle-tree  stood 
in  some  relation  to  the  goddess,  and  it  is  actually 
aaid  that  in  aodeat  tines  there  was  amyrtle  grove 
in  front  of  her  sanctuary  bdow  the  Aventinak 
(FUn.  H.  JV.  XV.  36  j  Serr.  ad  Jsa.  L  724  ;  skt. 
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QiuMil  Rom,  20.)  It  miut  bomver  tw  obterved 
tW  vm»  of  ^  eedouHtiiad  vrilen  prafflcnd 
taking  theBtuniiDa  Mnrdft  in  the  mdw  of  ^  stupid  " 
or  dall "  (Arom  xwrcw).  AoMber  loedmt  nu- 
name  of  Venoa  wu  Cloaeina,  which,  Hcording  to 
IiBctantiiu  (L  20),  wu  deriTod  bom  the  imct  th»t 
her  image  ma  ftHUKt  in  tii«  great  lewer  (ebooa), 
asd  WM  Mt  up  bj  ths  Salune  king,  T.  Tativi,  in 
a  tompla  near  ue  fomm.  (Camp.  lot.  m.  48 ; 
PltuL  iv.  1.  10.)   If  Vmuu  hnd  bm  one 

of  the  diviiutite  of  the  lower  worid,  thie  rtory 
might  be  intelligible  enough,  but  m  luch  waa  not 
the  caM,  it  appears  to  be  nothing  but  an  etymo- 
logical inference  from  the  name.  Cloaca  i«  con- 
nected with  oAMTi,  C&utta,  QotHoy  HJiiC*"* 
(i  e.  iKiyore),  and  than  is  a  ttaditioo  that  T. 
Tndut  mi.  Rofaitliu,  after  the  war  which  bad 
ariian  out  of  Uie  rape  of  the  Sabine  women,  or- 
dered their  sabjecta  to  purify  tbeniaelvea  before 
the  image  of  Venua  Cluacina.  (Plin.  ff.  M  xt.  29 ; 
comp.  Senr.  ad  Am,  i.  724,  where  piuyart  moat 
lie  read  for  vagnan.)  Thia  explanation  agnea 
perfbetly^  with  the  belief  of  the  andento  thai  T. 
Tadns  waa  the  founder  of  matriue ;  and  Vmhu 
Cloacina,  accordingly,  ia  the  goddeaa  preaiding 
Dtrer  and  purifying  the  Mxnal  interooune  in  mar^ 
riage.  A  third  ancient  tumame  of  the  rnddee*  ia 
Ctdva,  under  which  ahe  had  two  tempwa  in  the 
httighbourhood  of  the  Cvitol.  Some  beUeved  that 
one  of  them  bad  been  mQl  1^'  Anena  Marcina, 
becaoN  hia  wife  waa  in  danger  of  loafaig  bar  hair ; 
othera  thon^t  that  it  waa  a  monument  of  a  pa- 
triotic act  of  the  Roman  women,  who  daring  the 
aiege  of  the  Qauls  cut  off  their  hair  and  gaye  it 
to  the  men  to  make  itringa  for  th«r  bowi,  and 
otiiera  again  to  the  fiandea  and  ewikei  of  lorera, 
eahen  aignifymg  **  to  teaie."  (Serr,  ad  Am.  i. 
724 ;  LactwiL  i.  20 ;  Naiina,  p.  6.)  Bat  it  pnbaUy 
refer*  to  the  fiKt  that  on  her  wedding  day  the 
bride,  either  actually  or  aymbotically,  cut  off  a  lock 
of  hiUr  to  aacrifice  it  to  Venna.  (Pera.  SaL  it  70, 
with  the  Scbtd.)  In  theae^  ths  moat  andoit  aur- 
names  of  Vcnaa,  we  mnat  recogniae  her  primitive 
character  and  attributes.  In  later  times  her  wor- 
ship became  much  man  extended,  and  the  identi- 
fication with  the  Greek  Aphrodite  introduced  Ta- 
rioua  new  attributes.  At  the  beginning  of  the 
aecond  Punic  war,  fte  w<mhip  of  Venus  Erycina 
or  Emrina  was  introduced  from  Sicily,  and  a 
temple  waa  dedicated  to  ber  on  the  Coital,  to 
which  subseqaently  another  waa  added  outaide  the 
Golliiie  gate.  (Lit.  xxii.  9,  10,  xxiii.  SO,  31,  xl. 
34  I  Ov.  Rm,  An,  M9  j  P.  Victor,  Reg.  lift,  t.) 
In  the  year  b.c.  114,  a  Veatal  virgin  waa  killed 
\n  lightning,  and  her  body  was  fbond  naked  {  aa 
ua  genenl  moral  eormptiMi,  eqieaally  among 
the  Vestals,  was  beUeved  to  be  the  cause  of  this 
dinster,  the  Sibylline  books  were  consulted  which 
contained  the  cvdet  to  build  a  temple  of  Venus 
Verticordia  (the  goddesa  who  turns  the  hearta  of 
iiK-n)  on  the  via  Saloria.  (Ov.  Ftul.  iv.  160  ;  Val. 
Max.  viii.  15.  %  12.)  After  the  close  of  the 
Samnite  war,  Fkbius  Ourg«s  founded  the  warship 
of  Vonis  Obeeqnens  and  Postvota ;  Scipio  Aftica- 
nus  the  younger  that  of  Vensa  Oenitrix,  in  which 
he  was  afterwards  followed  by  Caesar,  who 
added  that  of  Venus  Victrix.  (Serv,  ad  An.  i. 
724.)  The  antiquity  of  the  wvihip  of  Venna 
Militaris,  Barbata  and  Etpiestris  is  oaknown  (Serv. 
/.  e. ;  Maenb.  Sai,  iiL  8)  ;  but  the  sanetnaries  of 
Vanoi  BhiBtniuiBi  Plaetdsii  and  Alma  an  all  of 


a  very  htte  date.  (P.  Vict  Rtg.  Vth.  t.  x.  n.) 
Lastly,  we  may  remadE,  that  Vcnns  is  alaa  m1  h 
have  presided  over  gaidens.  (V ntn.  Or  A.  A  l 
1  ;  Plm.  if.Mziz.4i  Feat,  a  M,  ed-  Hulhr; 
compare  Hartang,  Dk  JUHg.  dtr  Am.  vsl  L  ^ 
24S.&&)  [US.] 

VENU3TUS.  artist  This  nme  ia  famd  <c 
the  celebrated  marUa  <tf  Antinat  that  a 
ficeedman  of  the  unparial  fiunilj,  in  lift  time 
Claadiaa,  whose  pfoftsrion  ia  naaciibeJ  by  tbe 
tettets  SPEC  which  Vnlpi  bterpveta  ^mid^r, 
but  which,  aooording  to  Haoul-IUidiette^  ahoold  l« 
t«ad  ^Melarimi,  that  is,  a  manaftctnrer  of  the  gbs 
ornaments  employed  ia  the  decantion  of  hnaca 
M.  R.  Rodiette  bcinf|s  fwward  stmog  itn^amf^ 
in  support  of  hia  opinian,  ahowing  that  thae  wm  a 
distinct  ctaM  of  •och  aitists,  apMlam,  spacainii 
or  tpaaihnonm  /tM,  and  that  they  exiated  it 
Rome  as  a  body  corporate,  CofUgimm  j^MclvnorM. 
iTabuL  AwliaLv.3i.  pi  15,  Roaw  1726,  4tB  ;  R. 
Hochetta,  LMn  d  M.  SabrM,  vp.  422 — 42&.  2e 
ed.)  £P.&) 

VENU7IUS.  [CART»fANI»UA]. 

VERA'NIA,  the  wife  <rf  Piso  LidtUHnm^wk 
was  adopted  by  the  empem  Oalbo.  Aha  Vm 
murder  of  her  husband  in  a.  d.  69,  ahe  ohtaiaei 
his  head  frnn  Otho  and  buried  it  togotbcr  witt 
hitfbody.  (TacfftK.L47inat.GWk38;P&k 
£ip.  u.  20.)    [Pifio,  Noi  81.] 

Q.  VSRA'NlUSk  was  appointed  hj  Tiberin 
the  Caesar%  kgatas  er  gomnor  of  Capfsdon 
when  the  country  was  reduced  to  the  Jam  ef  i 
Roman  province  in  a.  n.  18.  Vcnmuia  w»s  onr  d 
the  friends  of  Geimanicaa,  and  aacordii^j  soak  ir 
■otiva  part  in  A.  o.  30  in  the  imsMotioa  of  (>L  Pise 
who  waa  bdie*ed  to  hava  pwsoned  OemaniciH. 
After  tha  death  of  Pisa  in  this  year  [Piso,  Nik23I, 
Veranios  waa  rewaided  with  one  of  the  [KieKij 
dignitiea.    He  was  consul  in  the  reign  of  CiaadBs 

A.  D.  49  with  C.  Pompeius  Oallna.  In  the  na^i 
of  Nem^  A.  D.  58  tio  snceaeded  Didina  Galhia  h 
governor  ef  Britsui,  bat  died  theiv  within  •  yw. 
and  was  ftUowed  in  the  govemmrat  1^  SncMm 
Pauliuus.  (Tae.  Ami.  ii.  66,  74,  Ui.  lu,  IS.  17. 
19,  xii.  5,  ziv.  29,  Agr.  14.)  It  waa  nmbaHyu 
this  Veranius  that  Onoaander  dedicated  hia  wad 
on  military  tnctics.  [0NO8i.Nnn.} 

VERATIUS,  CN.  EONATIUS,  a  Reiass 
htitorisn,  mmtiinad  only  b7  Aunlina  Victor  (« 
Orig.  Gml.  Rom.  faiit.). 

VERATIUSorNERATIUS,  P.FU'LVIl'i 
called  by  Cicero  leatmimM  Aomo*  accoaad  Uilo  b 

B.  c.  52.  (Cic  pro  Fiaoe.  20  ;  Aacoo.  m  Mi 
pp.  40,  54,  ed.  OrellL) 

VERAX,  the  ne^iew  of  Ciritis,  aaaisted  ibt 
latter,  in  his  war  againit  the  Romna^  a.  d.  7i: 
(Tac  ffM.  T.  SO.)  fCimift.) 

VEROINQETORIX,  the  oelelHated  cfaieftaia 
of  the  Arvoni,  who  carried  on  war  with  gtm 
ability  against  Caesar  in  a  c.  52.  The  histasr  0I 
thia  war,  which  occupies  the  soveoth  book  at 
Caesar^  Commentaries  on  the  Gallic  war,  haa  ben 
related  elsewhere.  [Giraiin,p.M&1  Itiaonlt 
necessary  to  mention  here  that  after  Vcreingetaii 
fell  into  Caesar's  hands  on  the  capture  of  Alona,  he 
was  kept  in  chains  and  snbsequently  taken  to  Rmbc, 
where  he  adorned  the  triumph  of  hu  eonqocnr  ia 
B.C.  45  and  waaafkvwards  put  to  death.  ODios 
Cass;      41,  xUiL  19 ;  Pint  Chea.  27.) 

VERGASILLAUNUS,  a  chief  of  tha  Arvenu 
■nd  a  eomobrinBs  of  Vndngetociz,  mt  one  of  ths 
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g«nenk  of  the  latter  in  tba  war  iiftaiiut  Caesir  in 
B.C.&2.  He  wBi  defeated  and  taken  prinner  in 
the  great  battle  which  wm  ftnight  to  relieve  Uie 
siege  of  Aleiia.    <Caes.  B.  G.  vii  76, 83, 88.) 

VEROILIA'NUS.  [Vuloilianub.] 

VEROI'LIUS.  [VmeiUDlL] 

VERGI'NIUS.  [VntoiKius.] 

VERI'NA,  AE'LIA,  the  wife  of  Leo  I,  by 
whom  ahe  had  a  daughter  Ariadne,  married  to 
Zeno.  Leo  left  the  kingdom  to  his  grandson 
Leo  II.,  die  son  of  Ariadne  and  Zeso,  who  only 
lived  a  few  months,  and  was  nicceeded  by  his 
father  Zmo.  Tke  nhMqaant  history  of  Vcnna  ii 
gina  under  Zimn 

VERHINA,  the  son  of  S^haz,  king  of  the 
BlaMaesylians,  the  westemmoit  tribe  of  the  Na- 
tnidians,  is  first  mentioned  in  B.  c  204,  when  be 
took  tiie  fi^d  with  lus  father  i^inst  their  rival 
Mashussa,  whom  they  defeated.  After  the  defeat 
and  oqitiiie  eS  his  father  in  the  following  year 
[Stthax],  Vermina  continned  faithfal  to  the 
Carttu^ians.  He  joined  Hannibal  soon  after  he 
landed  m  Africa,  bnt  be  was  not  present  at  the 
battle  of  Zoma,  as  he  was  probably  engaged  in 
cidlecting  forces  in  hit  own  donnnions.  Ha  arrived 
vecy  aoMi  i^ter  the  batdc  at  the  head  of  s  con- 
sidoaUa  army,  but  was  attacked  by  the  Romans 
and  dafaOed  with  great  loss.  Fifteen  thoumnd  of 
bis  men  were  sla^  and  twelve  hundred  taken 
prisonm ;  Veimina  htniself  escaped  with  difficulty 
accompanied  by  only  a  few  horsemen.  He  had 
now  no  altenative  but  sabnussion.  In  b.  c.  200 
he  sent  an  embassy  to  Rome,  pnying  for  forgive- 
ness, and  bnging  that  the  senate  would  mil  him 
a  king,  in  sJly,  and  a  Mend.  The  senate  refdied 
that  he  must  first  ane  for  peace,  and  that  they 
would  send  cominissioners  into  his  kingdom  to 
dictate  the  terms  on  which  it  would  be  granted. 
When  the  eontmissiooera  arrived  in  Africa,  they 
were  rec^ved  hj  Tennh«  with  the  greatest  respect. 
A  peace  was  cmwluded  with  him,  the  terms  of 
which  aie  not  mentioned,  but  we  know  that  the 
irreoter  part  of  his  hereditary  dominions  was  be- 
stowed upon  Masiniasa.  (Liv.  zxiz.  33 ;  Appian, 
33;  Liv.xzz.  36,40,  xxxi.1 1,19.)  [Ma- 

VERRES,C.  [CORNELIUS?]  LWasaRo- 
man  senator,  who  apgtMn  to  have  been  connected 
by  birth,  adoption,  or  emancipation  whh  the 
Cornelia  gens.  Cicero,  whoee  anger  Verres  bad 
incurred  by  intetfiering  in  his  mctkn  far  the 
ncdileship  B.  c.  70,  calls  bin  a  veteran  bribcsr  and 
inani^er  of  votes.  Verres  took  alarm  at  his  son^ 
reckless  proceedings  in  Sicily,  B.  c  73—71  ;  and 
although  he  supplicated  the  senate  in  his  behalf, 
despatched  special  messengers  to  Syracuse  with 
warnings  to  be  more  circnmipect  in  future.  The 
elder  Vntci  had  a  dnre  in  hb  ml  pillage  of 
the  Sicflians.  (Ftfrrm.  L  8,  9,  iL  1. 23,  39,  40  ; 
Pieud.  Ascon,  m  Verrm.;  in  Q,  GueiL  proem.) 

2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  was  bom  about  &  c 
1 12.  It  is  remarkable  that  the  gentile  name  of 
the  Verm  ianiily  is  nowhere  mentioned.  In  more 
than  one  passage  of  the  Verrine  orations,  Cicero 
seam  on  ue  point  of  giving  tlirir  fall  appellation 
to  the  Verres,  but  always  irithbolda  it  appnrently 
as  notorious.  It  was  probably  Comelliu,  although 
there  seema  to  have  been  some  connection  also  with 
the  Caecilii  Hetelli.-  (FerrM.  ii.  3.  2fi,  56.) 
Sulla,  on  hia  return  from  Oreece  b.  c,  83,  created 
a  nnmerous  body  of  Conelli  hj  emancipating 
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alavea  and  filling  up  vacancies  in  the  senate  with 
aliens  and  freedmen  (Appian,  B.C.  L  100) ;  and 
at  the  time  of  the  younger  Verres^  piaetorship 
Cornelius  was  the  most  or^nary  surname  at  Rome. 
(Cic  Corn,  p.  450,  OrellL)  Now  we  know  of  no 
extmordinary  increase  of  the  Oeni  Caecilia  at 
this  period,  while  the  augmentation  ot  the  Oena 
Cornelia  ia  certain.  (Comp,  Appian,  L  e.  with  Cir. 
Verrbt.  iiL  28,  49.)  The  connection  of  the  Caecilii 
Metelli  with  Verres,  if  not  asaumed  for  a  temporan* 
purpose  (ii.  2.  26,  d6),  may  perhaps  be  thus  ex- 
plained. If  the  elder  Vcirea  were  onginally  a 
treedmao  or  a  kinamoD  of  Sulla,  and  nlaed  hj  mm 
to  senatorion  rank,  he  wonld  take  in  the  ma  cue 
or  he  would  bear  in  the  other  the  gentile  name  of 
Cornelius.  That  he  woa  Solla^  kinsman  is  not  al- 
together improbable,  since  that  branch  of  the  Gens 
0>me!ia  had  fallen  into  decay  (Plat.  Suit.  1),  and 
may  have  cmitained  more  thon  one  cogn(Hnen.  But 
Sufla^  fourth  wife  was  Caecilia  Metella,  daughter 
of  L.  CaeciliuB  Metdloa  Dohnatiau  [Na  13], 
and  through  her  Verres,  when  it  suited  him,  may 
have  claimed  affinity  with  the  MeteUi.  Vnres 
may  even  have  derived  hia  rebttiooabip  to  tiiia 
houaa  or  to  the  Comdii  from  his  toother^  family, 
whom  CieCTD  mentions  with  reqiect  I.  49). 
On  the  other  hand,  among  Cicero^  innumerable 
taunts,  none  directly  reproaches  Verres  with  a 
servile  or  even  an  obscure  ori^,  although  he  men- 
tions many  ignoble  Comeiii,  &  jr.  Artemidoms 
Cornelias,  a  phyncian  and  others  **Jaii^irkUm  m- 
pnlii,  njmidB  CMfi"  (ii  1.  36,  87.  8.  28,  49. 
iv.  13.  S  30).  The  elder  Venes  and  his  kinsman 
Q.  Verres  are  described  as  veteran  bribers  and 
cormpters  (i.  8.  9),  but  without  allusion  to  servile 
ta  libertine  birth.  Verrtt  itself  too  is  a  genuine 
Italian  name,  like  Capra,  Taurus,  Ovinius,  Suil- 
Uoa,  and  aeems  to  have  had  ita  proper  correlate  in 
Scm^  (Varr.  A  A  iL  lit  The  qnestion  probably 
odmito  of  no  poutire  sohitbn,  and  it  is  even  pos- 
sible that  OS  m  the  cases  of  Harins,  Mummius, 
and  Sertorius,  who  bore  no  family-name,  the  family 
of  Verres  may  have  borne  no  gentile  name.  (See 
Huretus,  Var.  Led.  iiL  8.) 

The  impeachment  of  Verres  derives  its  import- 
ance from  the  canie  nther  tbnn  the  crimiraL  We 
hav«  no  evidence  to  his  character  beyond  the 
charges  of  his  great  antagonist,  and  even  the  de- 
fence of  him  which  Hortensius  published  and 
Qointilian  read  (/naf.  z.  I .  §  23},  referred  to  some 
other  prosecation.  To  depict  Verres  in  Cicero's 
cdoars  would  be  to  draw  on  anomalous  monstn, 
and  to  tnnaaibe  the  greater  portion  of  tiie  im- 
peachment. It  will  be  more  consistent,  iherefimv 
with  our  purpose  and  our  limits  to  refer  genially 
to  the  Verrine  oratituu  tar  the  catalogue  of  bis 
crimes  and  the  delineation  of  his  character,  espe- 
cially suuB  the  notorious  licence  of  ancient  invec- 
tive, and  the  drcnnutanecs  under  which  Cicero 
spoke,  render  exaggeration  owtain,  while  we  have 
no  means  of  niting  or  softening  it  Individually 
Verres  was  a  very  ordinary  person,  with  brutiJ  in- 
stincts, manners,  and  associates,  conspicuous  in  a 
demoralixed  age,  and  in  on  incurably  corrupt  chiss 
of  men, — the  pnviiidil  govemors  und»  the  com- 
monwealth,— for  his  licentiousness,  rapacity,  and 
cruelty.  Oenerically  as  Uie  repreaentative  ot  that 
claas  Verres  became  an  impmtant  personage,  sinoe 
upon  the  issue  of  his  trial  depended  the  senate''s 
tenure  of  the  judicia,  the  prevalence  of  the  oligarchy, 
and  the  vexy  existence  of  the  proving  g.^^^>jt^ 
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unpin  of  Rone.  W«  shall,  tbenfiite,  briefly  give 
the  datu  Mid  poriodf  of  Veirn^  poblic  cueei^  and 
dwell  mher  on  the  hittoy  of  uo  CKuae  than  on 
that  of  the  crimiiuJ. 

That  he  took  an  active  part  in  Sulla*!  pnecrip- 
tion  may  be  infened  from  Cicero  (Kerrn.  i.  1. 
S  16),  wko^  while  exploring  the  dariteat  recewea 
of  the  defendant^  life,  piupoeel;  pajsea  orer  bii 
afpresticeahip  in  crime, — OmiU  tampon  SmUa^o 
M  acauatione  nreunueripto  " — aa  comsioD  to  the 
times,  and  not  peculiar  to  the  man.  For  a  like 
reaaon  be  excepts  from  expoaore  whatever  vices 

*  and  excetsea  Venaa  had  displayed  or  oommitted 
previous  to  bis  bolding  a  public  maftistnqr. 

Vema  was  qnawlor  to  Co.  P^>initi  Oorbo 
(No.  7)  in  hii  third  eoasnlihip  a  c  82.  He  was 
thercfwa  at  that  period  of  the  Marian  Jaction 
(Scbot  OronoT-  in  Varrm.  f.  387*  Orelli),  which 
he  quitted  fi>r  that  <rf  SnlU,  betraying  Ou-bo  by 
desertion,  and  the  republic  by  embessling  the 
tnniias  with  which  as  quaestor  ha  was  inlnuted 

'  for  the  administntiMi  m  Cisalpim  QauL  Sulla 
sent  bis  new  adherent  to  Beneventum,  where  he 
was  allowed  a  share  the  confiscated  estates, 
but  at  the  same  Ume  narrowly  watched  by  the 
veterans.  He  was,  however,  called  to  account  for 
ha  receipts  from  the  treasury  by  the  quaestores 
aerarii  for  B.  a  81,  with  what  nault  is  unknown. 
Verres  next  appean  in  the  suite  of  Cn.  Cornelius 
Dolabella  (No.  6),  piaetoT  of  Cilicia  in  a.  c.  80— 
79,  and  one  of  the  most  rapacious  and  oppressive 
of  the  provincial  gaimon.  On  the  deau  of  the 
regular  quaestor  C  Malleolus,  Veins,  who  had 
been  Dolabella^  legatns,  became  his  pro-quaestor, 
lu  Vems  DolabelU  found  an  active  and  unscru- 
pnloBS  agent,  and,  in  rrtnm,  connivt^d  at  his  ex- 
cesses. But  the  proquaestur  proved  as  &ithles« 
to  Dolabella  m  he  had  been  to  Cai^ ;  turned 
evidence  against  liim  on  his  prosecution  by  M. 
Scftums  in  a  c.  78,  and  by  shifting  his  own  crimes 
to  the  praetor's  account,  and  stipulating  for  a  par- 
don for  himself,  mainly  contributed  to  the  venlict 
aoainit  Dolabella-  During  this  pro-quaestorship 
Verm  first  fuquired  or  afTecled  a  taste  for  the  line 
arts.  It  is  not  dear,  indeed,  whether  Cicero  be- 
lieved him  to  possess  a  genuine  relish  for  the 
beautiful,  or  whether  he  considered  the  legated 
I4>propriations  as  a  mere  bmtal  lust  of  jnlla^  and 
a  means  of  purchasing  the  supptM  of  the  oLgarchy 
at  Rome.  The  criminality  of  the  aote  was  the 
same.  Bijt  Cicero  at  one  time  describes  Verres, 
ironically,  as  a  fine  gentleman  and  a  connoiueur  ; 
and,  at  another,  as  better  fitted  fw  a  porter  than 
an  arUst  (Ferrm.  iL  4.  44.  67).  The,  wealth 
Verres  acquired  in  Achua  and  Asia,  he  employed 
in  securing  a  praetorship  in  B.  c.  74.  Tbe  lot  as- 
signed to  him  the  urbana  jiirisdictio,  and  he  re- 
hearsed at  Rome  the  blunders,  the  venality,  and 
the  licence,  which  afterwards  marked  his  Sicilian 
administration.  His  official  duties  were  mostly 
diKbaiged  by  his  clerks  and  his  freed  woman  and 
mistress  Chelidon.  Without  the  interest  of  the 
latter,  indeed,  nothing  could  he  obtained  from 
him,  and  she,  accordingly,  (.naiged  high  for  exert- 
ing it.  The  clty-pTBetor  was  the  guardian  of 
mphans  i  the  curater  of  public  buildings,  civil  and 
religious  ;  the  chief  judge  in  equity ;  and  the  sit- 
ting magistrate  within  the  bounds  of  the  pomae- 
riuni,  during  his  year  of  office.  In  each  of 
these  departments,  according  to  Cioeio,  Verres  vio> 
lated  a  tnisL   H«  debmnded  tba  son  of  his  pr*> 
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deceiBor  u  ibe  Cilician  quaestonlupb  C  lIsBsih^ 
of  his  patrimony :  h«  exacted  from  the  bn  ari 
executors  of  P.  Junius  a  heavy  fine  tat  tr^um: 
to  repair  the  temple  of  Castor ;  and  iatea^ 
the  fine  from  the  state's  ooflfen  ;  and,  insifoa  9 
rebuilding,  whitewashed  tbe  defioctive  calan 
the  ten^ ;  his  edicts  varied  with  the  pciMa  n 
ratha  with  the  priesi,  and  wore  dnwa  m  ddna 
of  precedent,  law,  and  '™"'™—  aeaa* ;  aad  a- 
less  his  political  pcefercnesa  wes*e  for  the  waoi 
suspended  by  his  avarice  or  his  luat,  his  aanavT 
decisions  were  invariably  fitvouxable  to  the  ^icv 
chiod  party.  In  b.  c.  74,  oocunvd  tb«  notoH 
JmUamm  Jmdatum  [JuMiira,  No.  a],  la  lu 
tnuMaction,  Veins  wis  not  an  decfdy  vnalvida 
others  of  his  party ;  but  neither  was  be  rum 
from  the  igDomiuy  attached  to  tbe  vesdict, 
he  declared  that  the  list  of  the  jadima  bad  bee 
tampered  with,  and  theii  signauirea  lbrnd,t> 
self  having  pnviously  subKnbed  the  lis^  im 
ssnctioned  the  vetdict  offiaally.  Tba  rmI  i. 
Sulla^  laws  had  been  guarded  against  v§  ik 
dictator  himself,  who  imposed  a  mulct  eo  sn 
person  who  should  attempt  to  abrogate  or  ms^ 
any  portion  of  the  Cornelian  conatitgtion  Ba 
in  a  c;  7fi,  M.  Anroliua  Cotta  aa  consul  taus^ 
forward  a  bill  for  exempting  the  tribunes  «i 
pie  be  from  that  clause  of  the  Lex  Ccnou 
which  cMloded  them  from  tbe  higher  offices  4 
the  commonwealth,  and  Q.  O^ntiua^  triboat  i 
the  pleba,  introduced  it  to  tbe  comitiiL  Opaaofc 
in  the  fijlowing  year,  waa  copdssDiiod  and  &sei 
IqrVsRes  for  this  ofl^ca:  his  pnpac^  was  pet  n 
to  auction,  and  Verres  enriched  kinaeu  cqiuf  « 
the  expense  of  the  defendant  and  the  Ucaatn- 
On  the  expiration  of  bis  {aaetonhip^  Vcnes  tfr- 
tained  the  wealthiest  and  most  important  pnerisff 
of  the  empire.  Sidly  was  not  merely  the  grsauj 
of  Rome,  but  from  its  high  civiUsatioa,  its  pn- 
ductive  soil  and  vicinity  lo  Italy,  haul  long  bns 
the  favonrite  resort  4^  Rolnan  oqulaluta.  The 
of  conquest  pressed  more  lightly  oo  tliia  islaii^ 
than  on  any  other  of  the  atafe's  dcpendcDntL 
The  ancient  Greek  nobility  bad  rather  g^ati 
ihun  lost  by  their  change  of  nilen :  the  BksI  r- 
gulations  of  the  Ilieroa  and  Gelos  wexe  ntaincii: 
the  exenqttions  which  the  Matcelli  liad  giaB«4 
and  the  Scipios  confirmed,  were  respected;  sod 
tbe  Sicilians  hardly  regretted  their  turlmlcflt  de- 
mocracies in  the  enjoyment  of  peivonsd  frecdan 
and  social  luxury.  Verres  and  his  predecetHT 
Sacerdos  came  to  tlie  government  of  that  pcoTioa 
at  a  critical  period.  Two  servile  wan  had  rt- 
cently  swept  over  the  island,  and  during  tbe 
years  of  Venes^  administrali<»i,  It^y  itaelf  *** 
ravaged  by  SparUns,  and  the  Meditemneu 
swanned  with  the  CiUcian  piiatea.  Tbe  kns  or 
reteuti<m  of  Sicily  was,  tbereftjre,  an  object  of  highe 
moment  than  ever  to  Rome  ;  and  even  an  ocdiniv 
praetor  might  have  ri^ed  by  BBpiaeDeaa  or  a- 
price  this  portion  of  the  state  demesnea.  Bat 
in  Verres,  Sicily  received  a  governor,  who,  even  is 
tranquil  tiroes,  would  have  tried  its  allegiante  v 

Erovoked  diaaflection.  Accompanied  by  his  msi 
is  daughter^  husband,  and  a  suite  of  rapacious 
clerks,  parasites  and  panders,  he  hc^n  hia  cxt«r- 
tions  even  before  he  landed  in  the  idand.  N* 
class  of  its  inhabitants  was  exempted  fnm  bii 
avarice,  his  cruelty,  or  his  ioaults.  Tbe  wtaltb; 
Lad  money  or  woriu  of  art  to  yield  up;  tlw 
middle  dasaes  might  be  made  to  pay  heavier  ifr 
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post* ;  »nd  the  export!  of  the  vinejardi,  the 
•Fable  land,  and  the  loom,  be  aaddled  with  hearier 
burdens.  By  capricions  chu^  or  vkdrnt  abm- 
gation  of  their  compacts,  Veim  reduced  to 
fpuy  botb  tin  producer*  and  the  brmm  of  the 
revenue.  On  tbe  native  Oreeka,  be  aecamulated 
worar  erila  than  the  went  of  thur  ancient  deapota, 
the  wont  of  their  mobe,  or  the  worst  of  their  pre- 
vious pnetna  had  inflicted.  Hit  three  years*  nle 
desolated  the  island  more  effKtaallv  than  the  two 
recent  servile  wars,,  and  than  the  ud  stRi(Q[Ie  be- 
tween Carthage  and  Rome  for  tba  pownuon  of 
the  is^d.  Mouanaaloae^  where  he  d^iosited  bis 
■poils  and  provided  tot  himself  a  retreat,  was 
■pared  hy  Verres ;  but  even  Hessana  sighed  for 
tho  mild  Eovemment  of  Sacerdos,  and  tot  the  ar- 
rival of  rae  new  pmator  Amos,  whom  the  war 
with  ^Mriacnt  detained  in  Italj,  and  whoaa  de- 
t«ntion  added  eightseo  months  to  the  snfiering* 
ef  the  SidUam.  Vama,  therefore,  instead  of  re- 
turning to  Italy  in  B.  &  72,  remained  nearly  three 
years  in  his  govemnMnt,  and  so  diligently  em- 
{doyed  his  opportunitka,  that  he  boasted  of  having 
amassed  enough  for  a  lilis  of  opulence,  even  if  be 
were  ocnpdlod  to  disgorge  two-thirds  of  his 
plnnder  in  stifling  inquiry  or  purchasing  an  ac- 
quittal. The  remaiadn  cS  Venea'B  life  is  con- 
tained in  the  hisloiy  of  tha  Venine  fratiais,  whidi 
we  shall  presently  examine.  On  hi*  cwademnation, 
he  retired  to  Maneillei,  retaining  so  niiicb  of  his 
ill-gotten  wealth|  M  to  render  him  cnreless  of 
pab)ic  «{HDion,  Md  io  many  of  his  tnasnies  of  art, 
as  to  swse^  ereDtaally,  his  prosmiption  by  M. 
Antonin*  in  b.  &  43.  Before  Us  deatn,  Veires  tued 
the  cMUolation  of  hearing  of  the  mardw  of  his 
great  enemy  Ciwro,  and  during  hi*  long  exile  of 
twenty-seven  years,  had  the  latia&ctian  of  wit- 
nessing from  his  retreat  tbe  convulsions  of  the 
repnUie,  and  the  catanities  of  tbe  friends  who 
nbandimed,  and  of  tile  Jndgea  who  convicted  htm. 
Veries  manied  a  rist«  of  a  Roman  eqties,  Vettius 
Chilo  ( r«vOT.  ii.  i.  71,  72).  by  whom  he  had  a 
son,  whom,  at  fifteen  yean  of  age,  he  admitted  as 
the  spectator  and  partner  of  bis  vice*  (76.  9.  66  ; 
Pseudo  Ascon.  ni  loe,\  and  a  daughter,  who  was 
married  at  the  tinta  of  hsr  accompanying  Vocree  to 
Uicily.  (Ben.  Sim.  pi  43^  Kp.  ed. ;  UetanL  Da. 
Ind.  ii.  4.)  . 

Tbe  trial  of  Verres  Was  a  political  as  well  as  « 
judicial  cause.  Fran  the  tribunate  of  the  Qncchi 
i%  e.  ISS— 12S),  whan  the  judida  were  tiana> 
frrred  to  the  equites,  to  the  ^tatorship  of  SoIIa 
(>.  c.  81 — 79),  who  reetond  them  to  die  senate, 
these  had  been  an  eager  cmteat  at  Rome  for  the 
jodietol  power.  The  eqnitss  and  the  lenaton  had 
proved  equidly  corrupt,  and  the  Marian  party,  sup- 
portsd  by  the  Italians  and  the  provincial*,  cU- 
mound  kadly  tat  a  nforra  vS  the  courts.  Verres 
was  a  crimiaal  whose  condetnimtion  might  justi^ 
Sulla^  law,  whose  acquittal  would  prove  the  tlnfi^ 
neu  (J  the  senate  for  the  judicial  office.  Cicero, 
accordmgly,  in  his  introductory  ipeech  (  Verrin,  i.\ 
put*  "this  alteniBtive  prominently  forward."  In 
.  Verres'*  condemnation,  he  oi^  upon  the  senate- 
rian  bench  of  jodiees^  **lies  your  orders  saft^ ;  in 
hi*  acquittal,  your  degrodatiim  new  and  henee- 
forwan}."  This  rather  than  the  weight  of  evi- 
dence adduced  was  the  k  priori  ground  fbrVerrcs'i 
condemnation.  The  defenidant  himself  had  neither 
)irevioii*  reputation  nor  ancestral  honmnrs  to  re- 
conunend  him.    At  first,  guil^  compliancy  and 
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I  afterwards  nubluohtng  ramiption,  bad  been  hit 
steps  to  prefeimenL  He  was  supported  by  Uie 
MelelU,  the  Scipios,  and  Hortensius,  because  their 
intereats  ven  accidentally  involved  with  bi*.  But 
the  reasons  which  detract  from  the  individual  im- 
pwtance  Vems  odd  historical  vahie  to  the  in* 
peaohment.  Vmes  was  the  representative  of  the 
grosser  elements  of  a  revolutimary  as,  as  Catiline 
was  of  its  periodica]  crimes  and  turbulence.  And 
with  eveiy  allowance  fi»  ext^tgerotitm  on  (keen's 
part,  Venes  was  a  type  of  Rmnan  provincial  go- 
vernors, and,  as  such,  his  career  fwms  no  unim- 
portant chapter  in  the  annals  of  (he  ex^riif  com- 
monwealth. 

Cicero  had  been  Lilybaeaa  quaeotor  in  Sicily 
in  B.  c.  75,  and  on  his  depoituie  from  that  ishuid 
had  prmnised  his  good  offioee  to  the  Sioilians,  when- 
«var  th^  might  demand  then.  They  committed 
to  him  tbe  prosecution  of  Veim.  For  a  rising 
advocate  at  the  bar,  depending  on  hi*  own  exer- 
tiM*  alme  for  prefermMit,  the  opportunity  was 
cntical,  whether  fw  advancemuit  or  defeat.  On 
the  one  hand,  Cicero^  attack  on  the  ari*toci«cy 
would  win  for  him  the  eqnitei'  and  the  people ; 
on  the  other,  it  closed  npon  him  «  effisctive 
sonrca  of  patraiage,  and  involved  him  wiA.  a  party 
which  he  desetted  on  the  fint  oocaston.  He 
seems,  however,  without  scruple  to  have  redeemed 
his  promise  to  tbe  Sicilians,  and  to  have  heartily 
entned  into  their  cause.  The  Verrine  trial  I*  one 
of  the  three  eras  of  Cicero's  life,  and  perhaps  that 
in  whieh  his  cause  was  best,  and  his  motives  were 
most  pure.  He  may  have  amplifted  the  vices  of 
Verres  ;  he  could  scarcely  exaggerate  Uie  fimlts  of 
the  provincial  government  of  Rome,  In  the  con- 
duct of  the  |»osecutian,  he  infiringed  npon  no  law : 
on  obtaining  his  verdict,  be  displayed  no  offen- 
sive vani^.  In  Catiline  and  Aubmins,  Iw  was  op- 
posed to  pditical  rivals :  In  Verres,  he  encountered 
the  enemy  of  the  law,  of  social  and  domestic  sanc- 
tities, of  the  bith  of  compacts,  and  the  security 
of  life  and  property.  Neither  during  bi*  adminl- 
■tmtion,  nor  after  his  return  to  Rome,  had  Vcrrca 
ne^ected  to  enlist  for  himself  staiinch  and  nume- 
rous suppcwten.  With  some,  a  bribe  in  its  crudest 
form  sufBeed ;  but  in  many  cases  it  was  aocom- 
puiied  wiUi  aonte  choice  production  of  the  chisel, 
the  easel,  or  the  loom.  But  hi*  services  were 
most  in  demand  whoi  his  partisan*  in  dieir  official 
charactCTS  exhibited  games  in  the  fbnira.  Horten- 
sius and  Ae  Matalli  wen  thus  enabled  to  exhibit, 
for  the  first  time,  to  a  Roman  mob  many  of  the 
most  exquisite  specimens  of  Mentor,  Myron,  and 
Pdycleitus,  collected  from  nearly  every  province 
from  the  foot  of  Mount  Tsorus  to  the  Lilybaean 
promontwy.  Tbe  practice  of  borrowing  worics  of 
art  from  tbe  provinctals  with  which  to  adorn  Uie 
c^tal  Ml  fesUvids,  was  not  indeed  peculiar  to 
Venei  or  his  age.  Bnt  nmtker  the  refined  Cor- 
nel ii  nor  the  rude  Mnnuaii  had,  when  the  occasioQ 
ended,  adorned  their  own  villas  with  throe  trea- 
sorea,  or  distributed  them  among  the  galleries  of 
their  friends  and  adherents. 

Meanwhile,  neither  threats  nor  offer*  were 
■pand.  HorteOHBS  and  Venea  at  Rome,  and  M. 
Metellns,  the  soocessor  of  Verm  in  Sidly,  alter- 
nately flattered  and  bullied  the  deputies  of  Uiat 
island,  and  Cicero  more  than  once  insinuates  that 
money  was  indirectly  oflered  to  himseIC  The 
[msecatorB,  however,  had  nothing  further  to  lose, 
and  were  detente }  Cicero  hwl  repautioB  ta 
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win,  and  wm  Ann.  Upon  thU,  Hortnuini  chaoged 
hia  taetica.  The  impeachment  could  not  be  •to|iv«d 
rntinljr ;  but  it  m^t  be  {Mtried.  Q.  Caecilins 
Niger  had  been  qoaeitw  to  the  defendant,  had 
quamlled  with  him,  and  had  the  meani  of 'expoiing 
officially  hit  abtue  of  the  public  money.  To  tfait 
proeecutai,  nid  Huteniitu,  we  do  not  object ;  he 
u  eeekiiig  redreea  ;  bat  Cicero,  aotarie^.  Bat  the 
SieiliBna  rejected  CaeciUne  altogethei^  not  nerely 
■a  nn  match  fer  Hortemine,  hit  aa  feiitad  into 
the  cauw  by  the  defiendant  or  hii  adTocatfb 
a  technical  proceee  of  the  Roman  law,  called  Din- 
natio,  the  jndicee,  without  hearii^  evidence,  de- 
termined from  the  argument*  of  coumel  alone,  who 
ahonld  be  Appointed  proaeentor.  They  decidied  in 
Cicen^  fiiTonr.  Of  all  the  Verrine  otationi,  the 
OMmatio  im  Q.  (hscHimm  ie  the  moat  argnmcnt- 
atire,  and.  the  moat  in  aoeordanoa  with  modem 
pnctice.  The  orator  demnutntea  that  the  Si- 
ciliana  rejected  Caecilioi,  and  donanded  himadf ; 
that  a  raunteer  aociuci-  ia  aa  otjeetkmaUe  aa  a 
Tidantaer  witneae :  that  Caedlioa  cannot  oome  into 
court  with  clean  banda,  lince,  at  qnaeitor,  he  mutt 
ofliciaUy  have  been  cogniiant  of  the  ^ectilatioDi  trf 
hit  principal :  and  that  hit  qoarrel  with  Verrea  — 
the  ground  of  hit  alleged  fitneea  for  proeecutor  — 
wai  all  a  pretenea.  [NioiB,  Q.  CAiouini] 

The  pratanHonaof  Cacdlioiwen  thu  tat  aaida. 
Tet  hope  did  not  yat  fmaka  Vona  and  fail 
friradt.  Evidenoe  tat  die  |)Coaeention  waa  to  be 
collected  in  Sicily  ittelf.  Cicen  waa  allowed  110 
dayi  for  the  porpote.  Verree  once  again  attempted 
to  set  up  a  abam  protecutor,  who  undertook  to  im- 
peach him  for  faia  fonoer  extortiom  in  Achaia, 
and  to  gather  the  eridenoe  in  108  daya.  Had 
tbia  bees  really  done,  the  effect  would  wm  been, 
that  the  Uae  impeachment  would  hare  taken  pre- 
cedence, and  the  Sicilian  cauae  either  been  referred 
to  a  packed  bench,  or  indefinitely  adjourned.  But 
the  new  proeecutor— one  Piao  or  Damianut — never 
mnt  even  ao  fiw  as  Brundiaium  in  quett  of  evidence 
and  tba  deaign  waa  abandmied.  (I'ema.  i.  3  t 
SchoL  GroooT.  p^  388,  Oirili  t  iL  1,  11 ;  Paend. 
Aacon.  p.  165,  ■£.)  IntUad  of  the  110  dayt 
allowed,  Cicero,  aatitted  b^  hit  cousin  Locioa, 
completed  hit  reaearchea  in  50,  and  retumad 
with  a  maaa  of  evidence  and  a  crowd  of  witneaaea 
gathered  from  all  parte  td  the  ialand,  from  the  rich 
and  Uia  pow,  tbe  i^ricaltnriat  and  the  artiau,  iD- 
diAieotly.  At  Synwaae  and  Maaama  akne  did 
Ciotfo  meet  with  reluctance  w  oppodtion.  At  the 
fonner  ci^  be  completely  overcanie  Vorea't  par- 
tiaana,  carried  away  with  him  a  huge  budget  of 
vow^ara  and  documenta,  and  ptoeuied  the  erasure 
from  tbe  public  regiater  of  an  honorary  decree, 
which  had  been  extorted  by  Vetrea  from  die  Sy- 
racuaana.  At  Meaaana  be  waa  leu  tucceaafoL 
That  city  had.  cfflnparatirely,  been  fcvoured  by  tbe 
ex-praetor.  Here  alao  Cicero  encountered  hit  old 
enemy  Caeciliua  Nigv,  and  tbe  pnelor  L.  Me* 
tdlna.  an  aHeged  kiiunan  of  Vorea.  The  ptaetnc 
fbtbada  die  Metaaneie  to  or  baibmr  the  otator 
or  hiaanito:  reproached  him  toe  tampering  with 
Greeka,  and  addmaing  them  in  their  own  tongue ; 
and  threatened  to  aeiie  the  documente  be  brought 
with  him.  Cicero,  however,  eluded  the  praetor 
and  all  attemfrta  of  Venea  to  obatnet  hit  retnm, 
and  reaeliad  the  capital  neariy  two  monUu  befon 
either  ftienda  or  t^fonento  ejected  him. 

Hortenaiua  now  giaipad  at  hia  hat  ehanea  of  ut 
aoinittol,  and  it  waa  not  an  nnlihclj  onfc  Could 


the  inpeaafcment  be  pat  off  Co  the  next  rs 
Vetna  waa  aaft.  Hortanaiua  hir—iilf  wwdd  itr 
be  eoniul,  with  Q.  Matalfau  far  tna  oikvi-. 
M.  Hetellua  wouhl  be  dty-peaietor,  and  L.K 
tdlna  waa  already  pcaelcr  in  Sicilr.  Fw  fK- 
firm  and  hooeat  judex  wlMm  the  apr^t  if.  Aa:-. 
Olabrio  [No.  5],  then  dty  pcaotor,  had  a^. 
a  partial  or  venal  anlMtitule  wonU  be  km. 
Olabrio  himaalf  mold  gira  phoa  m  qH«aa 
pavaUtnt  of  the  eeut  to  U.  Metdfaia.  a  par^ 
if  not  a  khianan  of  the  deiandiuit  ;  pnfalic  cmw 
would  cool  ;  the  witneaiea  b«  fr^aieaed  er  c 
ciliated  ;  and  time  be  allowed  Sot  forging  and 
niaing  n  cluun  of  coanter-depoaitioii^  It  «m  i 
ready  tbe  mooth  of  July.  The  gamea  to  bcr 
hibited  by  Cn.  Poaap^  wwa  find  far  tlw  aoA. 
of  Anguat,  and  would  oecnpy  a  ftaliiit,lii ; 
Roman  gamea  would  immediatcJy  ascoeed  or 
and  thut  ftrty  daya  intervoie  between  Cio^ 
change  and  the  rt^y  of  Hortenaiua,  w4o  ^ 
by  dextnona  adjonmmtnta,  wnold  deUj  the  p- 
oeedinga  nptQ  tbe  gamea  of  Vict4K7,  and  tbe  » 
meocement  of  the  new  year.  Ctoen  Atonr 
abandoned  all  thought  of  eloqncDce  or  dii^day,  n 
merely  introducing  hia  eaae  in  the  first  wt  d 
Venine  ontiona,  retted  all  hia  bopea  of  auccH  : 
tbe  weight  of  teatimony  akoe.  The  **kii««fff 
Fonun,** — ao  HortcnaiM  waa  cnlled — waa 
annod.  Hm  hiatiianic  mta  «f  dmna*  rrt-r^ 
pathoa,  and  bvective,  found  do  place  in  diy  cne 
examinationa.  He  waa  quite  nnpv^micd 
ooontareTidenes,  and  after  dte  fim  diay,  win  k 
put  a  few  petulant  queationa,  and  ofecd  mm 
trivial  objectiooa  to  the  oouaa  pnnaed,  be  al»- 
doned  the  caoae  of  Venna.  Befcn  Ae  mne  ^ 
occupied  in  hearing  erideDoa  woe  over,  the  ir- 
fendant  wat  on  hit  road  to  Uanefllaa.  Tbew- 

Echment  of  Verrea  praacnted  a  aeatia  fix  w 
nrian  and  the  artiat-  The  jndioea  met  k  tk 
temple  of  Cattor  —  already  aignaliaed  fay  av  « 
the  defendant^  va/M  frandulaat  acta  (  Perna.  it- '. 
49,  ff,).  They  were  ■vmonded  bj  the  aaat'. 
wboae  retantion  *rf  the  jodicia  depended  mi  ths- 
verdict.  They  were  watched  by  tlie  eqnilea;  whm 
recovery  of  the  judicia  retted  oo  the  laair  imet 
But  neither  the  aeoato  nor  the  e^nitea  wm 
bafaly  the  moat  anxiosa  apectatora  of  tbe  nroccrt' 
ingt.  The  range  of  the  defendant^  extoctiont  j»i 
been  ao  wide,  that  the  witneaaea  alone  fenned  o' 
inconaiderable  portioa  of  the  audience  From  iIk 
foot  of  Mount  Taarua«  from  die  thorn  of  tbe  Bkct 
Sea,  from  many  citiea  of  tbe  Grecian  nuiiilB>:. 
from  many  ialauda  of  the  A^ean,  fnm  every  dt? 
and  nariEft-town  ol  Sicily,  dapniatkna  thrafK 
to  R4ime.  In  tba  porttcoea  and  on  tbe  step*  ti 
the  temple,  in  the  area  of  the  Fwnm,  in  the 
lonnadea  that  annrouuded  it,  on  the  bame^ 
and  on  the  overlooking  declivities,  were  mbmti 
denae  and  eager  cnwda  of  impovoiahed  ben 
and  their  guardiant,  bankrupt  publicani  and  coie- 
modianta,  Guhera  bewsilnig  their  childrea  <xi- 
ried  irfT  to  tbe  praetor*!  hams,  cbiUnB  mowiiJiw 
fer  their  paiorta  dead  in  the  praetor^  dai^<MeN 
Greek  noUea  wboae  deaemt  waa  traced  to  Cecr^ 
or  Euiytthenea  or  to  the  great  Ionian  and  Minnr 
houaea,  mid  Phoeniciana  whoae  anceetora  bad  ben 
pHeeta  of  the  Tyrian  Melcartb,  or  dmnied  kindttd 
with  the  Zidmian  **AI1  theaa  and  mm 
came  floekiag,"  and  die  casnal  mnltitBde  m 
awellad  by  thouaanda  of  apectotnra  fivaa  Italv 
partly  attracted  by  the  af^raaebing  gamaa,  a&d 
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fmn\y  by  cnrioHty  to  behidd  •  erimkwl  who  had 
scoaiged  and  cndfled  Rmnni  citiuni,  who  Iwd 
respected  naithm  local  nor  ntioDil  ■hrinM,  ud  who 
Ixiuted  that  wealth  would  even  yet  racne  the 
murderer,  the  violator,  and  the  teoiplo-nibber  from 
t  he  biwi  of  niaii  and  from  the  nemeiii  of  the  Qodi. 
The  provincial*  templed  not  to  avow  that  if  Vurea 
-were  aeqaitted,  tbw  wonld  petition  the  lenate  to 
rcaciod  at  ooce  the  kwi  againit  malveraation,  that 
«o  tat  the  time  to  come  pnmneial  goremors  might 
plmidfli:  merely  to  enrien  thouelm,  and  not  wo 
to  pniTtde  the  meaiu  itf  averting  pmaltiat  which 
were  nevw  enfbreed. 

The  fret  that  of  the  eeven  Verrine  oration* — 
for  the  DMmatio  m  Oueilmm  bdonga  to  them  — 
two  only,  the  DimmaHt  and  the  AtHo  Frima,  were 
spoken,  while  the  nmaining  five  wen  eompilad 
fnm  the  depodtiona  after  the  verdict,  nay  teem  at 
first  ^ht  to  detmct  from  their  oiatorical  if  not 
from  Ueir  literary  vidae.     But  w  perfectly  hai 
Cicero  imparted  to  the  entire  lerie*  toe  semblance 
of  delivery,  and  so  rarely  did  the  orators  of  anti- 
qnity  proBomm  extempote  qteeehea,  diat  we  pm- 
hably  loM  Uttle  by  the  conrse  whldi  neeead^  im- 
poaed  on  the  orator.    For  while  following  the 
various  moods  and  evolutions  of  this  great  impeach- 
ment,  it  secnu  almost  impossible  to  believe  that 
Verres  was  not  actoally  writhing  beneath  the 
scourge,  that  Hortoisins  was  not  listening  in  im- 
potent dismay,  that  the  judices  were  not  honied 
along  by  the  bnmii^  wms  and  the  glowing  pi^ 
tures  of  vice,  ignominy,  and  crime,  that  the  senate 
was  not  panic-struck,  that  the  eqnites  and  the 
pleba  were  not  huling  the  dawn  of  retribution, 
and  that  the  provincials  were  not  gazing  m  fear  and 
wrath  upon  the  panraama  of  malversation  exhibited 
by  Cicero.    In  the  Catilinariaa  ocations  the  in- 
vective is  perhaps  more  condensed,  and  the  tone 
flf  the  speech  more  strictly  fbrensic :  in  the  Phi- 
lippics toe  assault  is  deadlier  since  the  straggle 
was  internecine.    But  in  neither  doea  the  imagin- 
ation of  the  ontor  embrace  so  wide  a  range  of 
topics,  expatiate  so  genially  on  whatever  was  col- 
lateral to  the  cause,  or  wield  with  such  absolata 
sway  the  powers  of  language  and  rhetoric  as  in 
the  Veirine  orations.   It  is  almost  needlees  to  point 
out  instances  of  satire,  invective,  argument,  and 
description  which  have  ever  since  fhmisned  works  of 
rhetone  with  examplea  and  the  practical  orator  with 
■tndiea  in  his  ait   A  few  of  the  most  striking  in 
each  kind  may  be  tanged  under  Uie  following;  heads. 

1.  SaariUgo.  The  detuls  of  this  crime  are 
summed  u^  in  the  peroratim  of  the  fitii  book  of  the 
2d.  Pleading.  The  perotatitHi  itself  may  be  oom- 
pared  with  Burke's  eooelusion  to*  his  general 
chatga  wainst  Wanan  Hastiiws.  ^>ecul  nar- 
latives  gf  sacrilese  ara  fcond  (ti.  1.  18,  19,  20), 
and  thmoghonl  the  ontioo  Db  8M$. 

2.  Thaysfiy  wUk  lam  amd  yaoraaos  tf  f- 

Sea  the  irhole  account  De  Praetmra  Oriama 
(li.  1.40—60);  the  introdoctiao  to  Jmriadkiio 
SkUimtli  (iL  3:7— ft)  and  (ii.  8)  Ligu  Dtm- 
SMsof  ASmsfpse. 

3.  BdortioHtf  mtm^  work  ^  ori;  4a.  OL  1. 
17, 34,  2.  R  22—28)  ;  and  tito  oration  A  Slgmu 
generally. 

4.  Corruftifm  of  moraU  <ii.  1  34\  and  the 
oiation  ds  Sf^ipHeH*  generally. 

5.  Nts^if/aiet  im  adnim^lratiom  (U.  6.  33—46), 
snd  "*  Praetura  Urituma," 
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2.  Orations 
founded  on 
the  Depoai- 
tioos. 


Cieeao^  own  division  of  ih»  inpcaduoent  is  the 
fbUowing  i 

ri.  In  Q.  Caediinm  «r  Dtvinatio 
1.  Preliminary's.  Proemiaai — Actio  Piiaa— • 
I   Stotomoit  of  tha  Can. 
These  alone  were  spoken. 

3.  Veires's  offidal  life  to  B.  a  73. 

4.  Jorisdictio  Bidliensis. 

5.  Oiatio  Fnunentaria. 

6.    De  Signk 

.7.   De  Suppliciis. 

These  were  circukted  as  documents  or  manifestMS 
of  the  cause  after  the  flight  of  Veirec  A  good 
abstract  of  the  Verrine  Impeachment  u  given  bv 
Dromann  (OssaUaUs  Aoms,  wd.  v.  p.  263—328, 
TUffii.)  [W.RD.] 

VE'RRIUS  FLACCC&  [Flaccds.] 

VERRUCOSUS,  an  agnomen  of  Q.  Fabius 
Maximos  [Maxiuus,  No.  4],  and  of  Aainius 
Pollio,  consul  A.  D.  81.    [Pollio,  No.  4.] 

VERTICO'RDIA.  [Viwui.l 

VERTUMNUS  or  VORTUMNUS,  is  said 
to  have  been  an  Btruean  divitiitj  whaaa  wmriiip 
was  introdaeed  at  Rone  by  an  andoit  VnUniaa 
colony  oecn|nring  at  first  the  Cadian  hill,  and 
afterwaids  the  vicna  Toscna.  (Pn^tert  iv,  2.  6, 
ftc ;  Ov.  Mtl.  ziv.  643.)  The  name  is  evidently 
connected  with  wrto,  and  formed  oa  the  anakwy 
of  afmaaas  from  cJo,  whence  it  mnst  signify  "  tiie 
god  who  changes  or  metaraorphoses  fainnelf.**  Foe 
thu  reason  the  Romans  eonnaned  Vertomnas  with 
all  ocenrreneea  to  which  the  verb  wrfe  apfdim, 
such  as  the  ehai^  of  seasons,  purchase  and  salf, 
the  ratum  of  rivers  to  their  proper  beds,  Ac.  (Cixnp. 
Hoiat.  SaL  ii.  7.  14.)  But  in  reality  the  god  was 
connected  only  with  the  tranaf<inmBtkin  of  plants, 
and  their  progress  from  being  m  blossom  to  that 
of  bearing  fruit  (Sch«d.  ad  Hand.  Eput.  i.  20.  1 ; 
Asc<m.  m  Ok,  Ferr.  LfiS;  Propertiv.  2.  10,  &c) 
Hence  the  stoiy,  that  when  Vertnmnus  was  in 
love  with  Pomona,  he  assumed  all  possible  fwms, 
until  at  last  be  gajned  his  end  by  metamorphosing 
himsdf  into  abknning  youth.  (Propert  iv.  2.  21, 
&C. ;  Ov.  L  a)  Qardeneis  accndingly  offwed  to 
him  the  first  produce  of  their  gardens  and  garlands 
of  budding  flowers.  (Propert  iv.  2:  18  and  4&.) 
But  the  whole  people  celebrated  a  festival  to  Ver- 
tomnas on  the  33d  ti  Angnst,  under  the  naoM  of 
the  Vortnmnalia,  doM^ig  the  traodtkn  from  tha  ' 
beautiful  ssason  of  aotamn  to  the  less  agrtaable 
one.  He  had  a  tempk  in  the  vicQS  Tuscos,  and  a 
statue  of  him  stood  m  the  vicui  Jugarius  near  the 
altar  of  OpsL  (Propert.  Lc.%  Cic  ia  Kerr.  L  fi9.) 
The  itorjr  of  the  Etruscan  nrigin  scans  to  be  suffix 
cimtly  refuted  by  his  genuine  Roman  name,  and 
it  k  much  men  pnbabTe  that  tha  waiahip  ^  Vei^ 
tonnns  was  of  Salnna  orisin,  which  In  fact  k  im- 
plied in  his  connection  with  T,  Tatins.  (Varro,  De 
L.  L.y.  7K)  The  importance  of  the  worship  of 
Vertumnns  at  Rome  is  evident  frun  the  ket,  that 
it  was  attended  to  by  a  spedat  flamen  (>(asim 
Varhumatii;  sea  Yam,  De  L.  L.  yil  45,  with 
MUlerls  note ;  Festua,  p.  379  ;  Plin.  H.  fi.  xxiit. 
l;Man«r,Jna.w4rf«iA«sAMkS404).  [L.  S.] 
VERULA'NA  ORACI'LIA.  [Oraolu.] 
VERULA'NUS  SEVETIUS.  [S«vxau8.] 
YERUS,  AITI-LIUS,  a  primipili  ccnturio, 
A.D.  69.   (Tac^ut  iii.22.) 

VERDS,  whose  other  nama  k  sometimes  writ- 
ten Ymoius  (Capitol  .Calais.  Pks^  e.  12),  and 
sometfmef  VinidiuBi  wiaek  difllmu  modes. ol 
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writing  hmri  tUmrij  ariioi  from  the  oonfiuion  be- 
tween the  fint  itroke  of  &n  m  tuid  the  letter  t. 
He  is  appknnUy  th«  jnritt  who  Iscited  by  Maeci- 
mu,  hbi  ix,  FideicoB.  (Dig.  Si.  tit  3.  a.  32, 
S  4)  ntidw  Uw  nune  of  **  Vinditu  noiter  ;**  and 
if  he  be  the  ume,  Vinidioi  i>  prnfaaUy  the  true 
name.  He  «m  one  of  the  jtmnta  who  were  in  the 
Gonsilinm  of  Antnniniu  Pina,  with  Ulpiue  Mor- 
trelliu,  Voliuiiu  Maecianui,  and  others.  He  ii 
cited  twice  by  Ulpian,  and  once  by  Faulni.  He 
probably  wrote  eomethii^,  but  there  is  no  excerpt 
in  the  Diitest.  [0.  L.] 

VERUS,  A'NNIUS»  tbe  son  of  the  emperor 
M.  Annlins  and  Faustina,  was  bom  a.  d.  163,  two 
yean  after  Commodus  and  his  twin  brother  Anto- 
ninus GemioQfc  Antoninus  died  in  a.  d.  1 65,  and 
the  two  surririn^  primes,  Verus  and  Commodus, 
were  mised  to  the  null  of  Caesares,  in  October, 
A.  D.  166,  at  the  request  of  L.  Aurelius  Verus  on 
his  retom  from  the  Bast  in  that  yi'nr.  Annius 
Verus  did  not  enjoy  his  dignity  lonjt,  for  he  died 
at  FnMneate,  a.  d.  1 70,  in  tJte  seTcnth  year  of  his 
agBf  in  oooseqaenoe  of  the  excisioi)  of  a  tmnour 
under  his  mtt  when  hii  fiither  was  on  the  pnnt  of 
•ettiny  oat  on  his  expedition  against  tha  Hareo- 
maimi.  The  annexed  coin  has  on  tha  obvcfse 
the  head  of  Annius  Venis  with  annivb  vkrvs 
CAsa  AMtONjM  Avo.  riL.,  and  on  the  revene^  the 
head  of  Commodus,  with  coumodvs  cabd.  akto- 
MINI  AVO.  riL.  (CapitoL  Anttmin.  I'hiL  12,  21  ; 
Lamprid.  Commod.  1,  1 1 ;  Eckhel,  vol.  viu  p.  62, 
fblL} 


COIN  or  ANNItlS  TBIIUS. 

VERUS,  L.  AURE'LIUS,  the  colleague  of 
M.  Aorelitis  in  the  empire^  a.  d.  161 — 169.  Hts 
orifirinal  nime  was  L.  Ceionins  Commodus,  under 
which  bead  his  life  is  given  [CoHHODufi,  No.  4, 
Vol.  I.  |k  817,  a.]  ;  but  as  a  coin  of  him  has  been 
omitted  in  that  place,  it  ii  inserted  below. 


COIN  OP  L.  Aunmint  rmoi. 

VESCULA'RmS  PLACCUS.  [pLAacm] 
VE8PA,  TERE'NTIUS,  whose  witticism  at 

the  expence  of  "titius  is  quoted  by  Cicero  (tU  Oral. 
ii.  62). 

VESPASTA'NUS,  T.  FLA'VIUS  SABF- 
NU3,  Roman  emperor,  a.  o.  70 — 79,  was  bom  in 
the  Sisbine  country  on  the  I7th  of  Norember, 
A.  11.9,  KiB  Esther  waa  a  man  •>f  mean  oondi- 
tlon,  of  Rcate,  in  the  eoimtiy  of  the  SabinL  His 


mother,  Vespasia  Polla,  was  the  danghm  of  a  Pne- 
fecUu  Castromm,  and  the  sister  of  a  Roman  sens- 
tor.  She  was  left  a  widow  with  two  sods,  Flaviui 
Sabinus  and  Vespasian,  On  laying  aside  the  to^a 
virilis,  Vespasian,  with  rdoetance  and  at  the  uigetit 
solicitation  of  his  mother,  took  the  latas  dams.  He 
served  as  tnbunus  militnm  in  Thrace,  and  vfsj 
quaestor  in  Crete  and  Cyrene.  He  waa  aflerwanli 
Aedile  and  Praetor.  About  this  time  he  tn«)k  to 
wife  Flavia  Doraitilla,  the  daughter  of  a  Ramaii 
eqnes,  by  whom  he  had  two  sons,  both  of  whoui 
succeeded  him.  In  the  reign  of  Claudina,  and  br 
the  infiuence  of  Narcissus,  he  was  sent  into  Ger- 
many as  legatus  legionis  ;  and  in  A.  o.  43  he  held 
the  same  command  In  Britain^  and  reduced  the  Isle 
of  Wight  (Soeton.  Fa^Ku,  4.)  He  waa  conal 
during  the  last  two  mdntbs  dt  a.b.  51,  and  Pro- 
consul of  Africa  under  Neroi  in  which  oaaarity 
Tacitus  ays  {Hut.  ii.  97}  that  he  was  much  dis- 
liked. He  WHS  at  this  time  very  poor,  and  was 
accused  of  getting  money  by  dishonouiabie  meant. 
Lore  of  money  indeed  is  sud  to  have  alwaya  been 
one  of  his  bulls.  But  he  had  a  great  miliiarT 
repots lior,  and  he  was  liked  by  the  soliliaa.  He 
was  fhigal  in  his  hahita,  lamparate,  and  an  «nemy 
to  all  oaientation  ;  of  a  kind  disposition,  without 
the  passions  of  hatred  or  revenge.  He  had  manr 
great  qualities,  with  some  mean  ones,-~a  eombina- 
tion  not  at  all  rare.  His  body  was  atroi^  and  bis 
health  good  ;  and  it  is  recorded  that  he  oaed  to 
fast  one  day  in  every  month.  (Sneton.  f'Mpas.  8.) 

Nero,  who  did  not  like  Vespasian  beooae  he 
was  no  admirer  of  Nero's  vocal  powna,  foihade 
him  to  appear  in  his  presence ;  but  when  be 
wanted  a  general  for  the  Jewish  war,  be  thought 
nobody  was  fitter  than  Veqiasian,  and  he  sent  him 
to  the  East  at  the  close  of  a.  d.  66,  at  tha  head  vt 
a  powerful  anny.  [VmLLiot.]  His  condnctof 
the  Jewish  war  had  raised  his  reputation,  when  the 
war  broke  out  between  Otho  and  Vitelliiia  after 
the  death  of  Oalba.  He  was  proclaimed  emperor 
at  Alexandria  on  the  fint  of  July  a.  d.  69,  in  Ju- 
daea, where  he  then  was,  on  the  third  of  the  sami.- 
month,  and  soon  af^  all  through  the  East  He- 
arranged  that  Mucianus,  governor  of  Syria,  ahould 
march  against  Vitellius,  and  that  his  son  Titus 
should  continue  the  war  against  the  Jews,  Titni, 
however,  did  little  Until  Uie  following  year  ;  and 
Antonius  Pnmus  defeated  or  gained  over  the  traope 
of  Vitellitu,  who  was  put  to  «ath  abont  the  30th 
of  Deoentbw.  Venasian  was  in  Egypt  when  he 
heard  the  news  of  tfie  victory  which  his  troef»  had 
gained  at  Cremona  on  the  25th  of  October  ;  and 
he  entered  Alexandria,  where  he  saw  Apollonius 
of  Tyana.  I^pn  Casiius  says  that  he  made  him- 
self odious  to  the  Alexandruies  br  incrsanng  the 
taxes  and  inqnaing  new  ones,  and  tae  Alexandrines, 
according  to  their  tsshion,  retaliatedi^by  sadre  and 
sarcasm.  His  object  in  going  t^^^t  was  to  cut 
off  the  supplies  of  giatn  from  A  Jexandria  to  Rome, 
and  BO  to  compel  Vitellius  to  ;  hut  this  was  an- 
neoessaiy,  for  Domitian,  tbeufcood  son  of  Vespatiant 
then  at  Rome,  was  proc^^ojned  Caesar  upon  the 
death  of  Vitellius.  C^'saL  Hid.  iiL  86.)  The 
Senate  conferred  on  ^i^^MUisn  the  imperial  title, 
with  A  specific  enumerr*,^  of  powarsi  and  released 
him  from  all  the  law?  .  which  Augustus,  Ti- 
berius, and  Claudius  h!~^  released  \  and  the 
Senatus-consultnm  was  V  eonfinned  by  a  Lex.  A 
fragment  ef  this  Lex  ~*  ,till  remains.  Titns  was 
made  consul  for  the  foL  umM  year  ^th  hia  fotho. 
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Mudnnu,  who  arrived  «t  Rme  tlie  day  «1W 
the  death  of  Vitellhu,  acted  with  full  authority,  for 
Veipaaiai]  had  given  htm  all  powers.  Domitian, 
also  aa  (^lenr,  took  a  ahan  in  public  bntmeu,  and 
nvailed  himielf  of  faia  new  rank  to  comniit  many 
Ads  of  violence.  MoeiBaiu  preaented  Domitian  to 
the  aiMien,  iriw  ^ve  tbam  a  laigsM  or  eaviarinm. 
MudHina  pat  aeveial  petMNii  to  death,  and  amoag 
them  GaJeriantu,  the  ««  of  C  Piao,  who  had  as- 
pired to  the  empdre  in  the  tin>e  of  Nero.  In  a.  d. 
70  Tito*  waaconaul  with  hig  ftther,  though  neither 
nf  them  waa  in  Rome  on  the  lit  of  January;  and 
iJmnitiaii  waa  pnetor.  Anlenius  Primiu  hid  an- 
tiripated  HneiwDaa  in  the  dafeat  of  Vitelliut ;  and 
as  Mseiainu  did  not  like  Prinnia,  irho  waa  alio  a 
turbulent  man,  be  compelled  hia  kgiona,  which 
were  much  attached  to  their  commander,  to  quit 
Borne.  Maeianna  slao  de[aiTcd  Arriua  Vanu  of 
the  char]^  at  Pnefcctaa  Praetorio,  which  he  gave 
to  Clemena  Aietimia.  The  first  eate  of  die  aenatc 
after  the  death  of  Vitdlina  waa  to  rebaild  the 
Oipitcd,  which  had  been  recently  btunt ;  and  Hel< 
vidina  Ptiacns  laid  the  fint  Ktane  on  the  Slat  of 
June  with  gre»t  aolemnity.  (TaciL  HUL  iv.  53.) 
Veapaaian  restored  three  tfaonsand  [Jates  of  bronze, 
which  had  been  cMisnmed  in  the  conflaf^ration,  the 
faiTalnable  records  of  the  Roman  state.  (Saeton. 
Veipat.  e.  8.)  For  this  purpoee  all  copies  of  the 
^Mt  origin^s  wen  catefuUy  looked  for.  In  this 
year  the  Sannatians  invaded  Maesia  and  killed  the 
goventor,  FonteiuB  Agrippa.  Rnbrius  OalliiB,wbo 
was  sent  }jj  Vespasian,  compelled  the  Sannatians 
to  retire  acnss  the  nm. 

The  Romans  had  now  to  carry  on  a  war  agunst 
the  BatAvf,  vbo  were  situated  near  the  mouth  of 
the  Rhhie.  These  Batavi  furnished  soldieia  for 
the  RMuan  anniea  in  Oenrauiy  and  Britain,  and 
were  ao  far  in  the  relation  of  subject*  to  Rome. 
Claodins  Cinlla,  a  one-eyed  man  like  Hannibal 
and  SertoriuB,  wd  one  m  the  noat  ilhuteiooa  of 
the  Batavi,  had  begtin  to  excite  hia  cMnti^-men  to 
resistantb  by  preventing  the  march  of  the  new  re* 
cmiu  whom  Vitellius  had  ordered  to  be  enlisted. 
Having  btdnced  the  Caniuefates  to  join  them,  the 
Batavi  attacked  and  defeated  the  Romans  under 
Aquilim.  Hordeonini  Fhum,  who  coounanded  the 
troops  in  Gemany,  tent  Mnnunina  Lnpereos  t^punst 
Civilts  with  two  legions,  part  of  which  joined  Civilia, 
and  the  rest  were  driven  back  to  Castra  Vetera, 
perhaps  Xanten  in  Cleves.  Eight  cohorts  of  Batavi 
and  Caninefates,  which  Vitellius  had  ordered  to 
march  into  Italy,  timed  back  from  Mains  and  de- 
feated Heiennius  Qallus  near  Bonn.  (Tacit  fiUL 
iv.  19.)  Civilis  made  hia  troops  take  the  oath  to 
Vespasian,  and  shortly  after  be  waa  informed  of 
the  defeat  of  the  Vitelliana  at  Oemona,  and  that 
he  ought  now  to  lay  down  hisaims,  if  be  had  taken 
them  up  for  the  cause  of  Vespasian  {  \jat  CiviUs 
had  no  intentimi  to  do  so,  and  ha  declared  that  his 
object  waa  to  free  his  country  and  the  Qaola  from 
the  Roman  yoke.  (TadL  Hid.  iv.  32.)  The  his- 
tory of  this  war  ia  told  Under  Civitis,  Claudius. 

Uomitian  left  Rome  on  the  news  of  the  revolt  of 
the  Oauls  with  the  iottntlon  of  cotidneting  the  war 
against  Civilis,  and  Muaanns,  knowing  his  cha- 
racter, thought  it  prudent  to  aecompany  him.  On 
their  n»te  the  news  arrived  that  Cercalis  had  ended 
the  war  with  Civilis,  and  Mucianns  persuaded 
Itumitian  to  go  no  farther  than  Lyon.  Domitian 
letoned  to  Italy  beCife  the  end  of  the  year  t> 
neat  hia  ktbai; 


When  Vespaaian  heard  at  Alexandria  of  the  do> 
feat  of  the  party  of  Vitellius,  bis  first  care  waa  b» 
send  vessels  to  Rome  with  supplies  of  com,  whieh 
were  much  wanted.  He  also  ftffwardcd  an  edict 
to  Rmne^  by  which  he  repealed  the  laws  of  Nero 
and  hia  three  snccessm  aa  to  the  crime  of  laesa 
nqeatas,  and  also  baniihed  astrokigen,  and  jet  he 
eonsnlted  astrolosen  hnnaelf,  for  all  his  good  sense 
had  not  placed  him  aljove  this  snperatition.  (TaeitL 
//u/.ii.  28.)  At  Alexandria  Vespasian  is  said  to  haT« 
ctued  a  man  who  had  a  disease  cf  the  eyes,  and  a 
man  with  a  paralysed  hand,  though  probably  neither 
of  them  was  beyond  the  ordinary  means  of  the 
healing  art.  (Tacit.  Hist.  It.  81.)  Veapaiiaa,  hi 
his  voyage  from  Egypt,  visited  Rhodea  and  several 
citiea  of  Ana  Minw.  He  landed  in  the  south  tt 
Itdy,  and  waa  Jqrfnily  rec«ved  by  the  Italiaaa  os 
his  joamey  to  Rome  and  on  his  arrival  there. 

Vespasian  worked  with  great  industry  to  restore 
order  at  Rome  and  in  the  empire.  He  diahaaded 
soma  of  the  mntinotii  soldiers  of  Vhalllna,  and 
maintained  diieipUne  among  hia  own.  He  co- 
operated in  a  friendly  manner  with  the  senate  in 
the  public  administration.  Many  sites  in  Rtnae 
still  remained  unbuilt  since  the  great  ctnflagration 
in  Nero's  time,  and  VespAstan  allowed  any  person 
to  build  on  these  sites,  if  the  owners  did  not  do  so, 
af^  a  certain  Upse  of  time.  (Sueton.  r«was,e.8.) 
In  thia  year  Vespasian  as  eensot*  purged  the  Senate 
and  the  Equites  of  many  unwortJiy  members,  and 
made  up  the  deficient  member*  by  new  nomina- 
Uona.  He  also  raised  aevetal  persons  to  the  rank 
of  Patridan,  and  amoag  them  Cn.  Jnliha  Agricofa^ 
afierwarda  the  conqueror  tt  Britain.  The  sim- 
pllei^  and  frugality  of  his  mode  of  iHe  Cnrmed  a 
atrikrag  contrast  with  the  proftuion  and  Inxory  of 
some  M  his  predeceseors,  and  hia  example  is  said 
to  have  done  more  to  reforin  the  Oorala  of  Rome 
than  all  the  Uws  which  had  eirer  been  enacted. 
He  lived  more  like  a  private  pMion  than  a  man 
who  possessed  supreme  power :  ne  waa  affiible  and 
easy  of  access  to  all  persona.  The  personal  anee> 
dotea  of  sneh  a  man  are  some  of  the  tnoat  instmc- 
tive  records  of  his  reign.  He  vrat  never  ashamed 
of  the  meanness  of  his  wigin,  and  ridiculed  all 
attempts  to  make  out  for  him  a  diatlnguished  gmea- 
Icaj.  (Baeten.  Fespoe.  12.)  He  often  riaited  tiie 
vilh  in  which  be  was  bom,  and  wmld  not  allow 
any  change  to  be  made  in  the  place.  When  Volo- 
gesea,  the  Parthian  king,  addiesaed  to  bun  a  letter 
commencing  in  these  terms,  "  Anacea,  king  of 
kings,  to  Flavins  Vesposianus,'*  the  anewer  began, 
**  Flavins  Vespoaianus  to  Anaces)  king  of  kings." 
If  it  be  true^  aa  it  is  recorded,  that  he  was  not  an- 
noyed at  satire  or  ridicule,  he  exhibited  an  eleva- 
tion of  character  almost  unparalleled  in  one  who 
filled  so  exalted  a  staticm.  Vespaaianns  was  mainly 
indebted  to  Muciaous,  goremor  of  Syria,  for  bn 
hnperial  title,  and  he  was  not  uiMtatefol  fee  the  aer- 
vicea  that  Hueionaa  had  rendered  him,  though 
Mucianna  was  of  an  arrogant  and  ambitious  di»< 
pontion,  and  gave  Vespasiaa  some  tiouUe  by  hia 
behaviour.  He  knew  the  bad  daraetw  of  hn  sen 
Domitian,  and  as  long  as  ha  Uved  he  kept  him 
midef  proper  restraint 

The  Btoriea  that  are  told  of  his  avarice  and  e( 
hia  model  of  ridsing  money,  if  tnie!,detnctfrem  the 
dignity  of  his  character ;  mad  it  aeona  that  he  bad 
a  taste  for  little  savings,  and  lor  coarse  hanoar. 
Yet  it  ia  admitted  that  he  waa  libefal  hi  all  hia 
ezpcDditURfcr  pnrpDMarpabHeatility.   Love  of 
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^tting  iDuncy  ud  nig^inllineM  in  penonal  mt- 
un  an  bj  no  raouu  mcoiuwtcnt  with  boantiful 
on  day  for  great  and  noble  objecU. 

In  A.  D.  71  Veipaaiaiiiii  wai  gouqI  for  the  third 
tiniQ  with  M.  Coccciiu  Nervm,  the  mmt  profaably 
who  wu  afterwuda  emperor,  for  hi*  oolleagne. 
The  Moate  had  deeieed  a  trinmph  to  Vananan 
and  Thu  separalcl;,  fiir  th«  oonquert  id  the  Jawa ; 
bat  Veipasiui  thought  that  one  triainph  was  enoiwh 
for  both,  and  for  the  lint  time,  it  u  nid,  in  uie 
hiitorjr  of  Rome,  a  fiubn  and  a  aon  triumphed 
tofiether.  Veapociaa  was  Toy  weary  of  the  pompooa 
cerenuwjr  before  it  wa«  over.  The  tenple  of 
Janui  wa«  closed  aa  the  lignal  of  war  being  ended, 
and  the  emperor  commenced  the  erection  of  a 
temple  of  Peace.  Titus  at  this  time  began  to  assist 
his  mther  in  the  administration,  and  undertook  the 
inportant  fiuictions  of  Praefectua  Praetorio.  In 
A.  D.  72  Caaaennina  ^letua,  whom  Veapaaiaa  bad 
mada  governor  of  Syria  in  place  of  Huciaaits, 
informed  the  emperor  that  Antiochns,  king  of 
Coramagene,  and  hii  son  Epiphaoes,  were  in  treaty 
with  the  Parthian  king  and  preparing  to  revolt. 
Whether  the  charge  was  true  or  &tse,  Vespasian 
gave  Paelut  full  powers  to  act,  and  the  governor 
antend  Conununia  and  took  ponesaion  of  the 
Goantiy.  Antto^niwasDltimatdyactUedatRome, 
where  his  two  tons  joined  him,  and  ConiiHuene 
was  made  a  Roman  provincb  fANTlocilus  IV., 
king  of  Commagene.J 

Petilius  Cerealti,  who  had  terminated  tho  war 
with  the  Batavi  at  the  close  of  a.  d,  70,  was  after- 
wards sent  into  Britain,  and  radtKed  to  sufajjnga- 
tion  a  targe  part  of  the  Bri|anteB.  Julius  Ftontinua, 
after  him,  subdued  the  Silnrea,  or  pecmie  of  Sonth 
Wales.  Frontinua  was  succeeded  by  JiUina  Agri- 
cob  in  the  command  in  Britain. 

A  great  disturbance  at  Alexandria  (a.  d.  73)  b 
recorded  by  Easebins,  but  little  about  it  appears 
in  other  writers.  It  was  »t  this  time  that  Acnoea, 
Lyeia,  Rhodes,  Byaantinm,  Cilicia,  and  other 
places,  which  were  up  to  this  time  either  con- 
sidered as  free  states  or  goremed  by  kings,  were 
nil  aubjectAd  to  «  Roman  gorenor,  on  the  ground 
that  their  Ubortr  was  cmly  nsed  for  the  purposes  of 
distuibaaob   (Pausan.  vU.  17.  §  4.) 

The  execution  of  Helvidius  Pritcus  [PHiscua] 
took  place  under  the  reign  of  Vespasian,  and  by 
his  order ;  but  the  extravagant  behavioor  of  Prisciu 
and  the  mild  temper  of  Vespasian  justify  us  in  con- 
cluding that  the  emperor's  conduct  in  this  at&ir 
may  Imva  had  a  KaunaUe  justifieatkn.  Piiiciu 
waa  a  Stoic^  who  carried  his  doctrines  toan  absurd 
excess ;  and  he  and  others  of  the  same  sect  seem 
to  have  aimed  at  exciting  insurrection.  Vespasian 
banished  the  philosophers,  as  they  were  called, 
from  Rome,  with  the  exception  of  Musonios  Rufua. 
Demetrius*  one  of  these  rabid  sages,  tried  the  en- 
pa^enee  by  insolting  him  in  the  stnett  of 
(SuotML  Vaipttt.  18.)  In  a.d.  74  V«s- 
paainn  and  Titus  made  a  census  or  eniuneralion  of 
the  Roman  dtisans,  the  last  that  was  made.  The 
conversation  which  is  the  subject  of  the  Dialog 
de  Oiatoribos  [Tacttus]  is  represented  as  having 
taken  place  in  the  sixth  year  of  Vespasian,  a.  d. 
7S. 

In  the  year  a.  d.  77,  the  eighth  consulship  of 
Veapasianus  and  the  surth  of  Titus  Caesar,  Plinius 
addressed  to  Titus  his  great  compilation,  untitled 
Natoialis  Uistmia.  In  the  same  year  Ensebiaa 
Kcorda  a  paadlanee  at  Romo. 


In  A.l>.  78  A|tw^  wasamt  to  Bnaiii,Bdie 
reduced  to  submission  Nonh  Walea  and  the  e'ui 
of  Anglesey,  which  had  before  hrm  aahjectn!  - 
the  Romans,  but  had  revolted  under  the  aditLLv 
tration  of  Snetonius  Panlliniia.  The  following 
(a.  d.  79)Veapanan  was  goOty  of  an  act  vCawr^ 
whidi  maika  ma  chaiador  with  a  ctun.  JcL> 
Sabinna,  who  had  assumed  the  title  of  Cataa  z 
Oaul  at  the  befpnning  of  a.  d.  70,  was  at  hat  cii- 
covered,  after  nine  years' concealment,  and  hrcc  : 
to  Rome  with  his  wife  ^ponina.  The  faithiii!  cr- 
votion  of  Epponina  daring  theae  years  of  cani- 
ment  and  alann,  has  immwtalised  her  name.  Wi't 
she  was  carried  before  Vespasian,  ahe  threw  kf- 
self  at  his  feet  with  the  two  children  wbon  tkr 
had  borne  to  her  husband,  wboni  ahe  osed  to  vu : 
in  his  hiding-place.  Vespasian,  though  movec 
tears,  condenuied  both  Sabinus  and  his  wife  t* 
The  two  children  were  preeerved.  (Tach-  //««. 
iv.  55,  67.)  The  story  is  told  at  length  by  PL- 
tarch.   [Sabinuo,  Ji'liuh.] 

AlienusCaecinaand  Marcellus,  both  nf  wbon  bd 
received  bvour*  from  Vespasian,  oonopired  agux 
him.  The  evidence  was  said  ta  be  complete  Tia^ 
invited  Coecina,  gainst  whom  he  had  aone  cam  u 
complaint,  to  tap  with  him,  and  aa  be  waa  leant 
the  pnbce,  be  ordered  khn  to  he  put  to  des^ 
This  irr^ular  proceeding,  whatem  maj  have  beic 
the  guilt  of  Caeciiia,  b  a  reproach  to  the  meiMr 
of  Titus  and  hb  father.  Marcellos  waa  tried  1? 
the  Senate  and  condemned.    He  cut  hia  thnoaL 

In  the  lonmer  oi  this  year  Vtipaainn.  wb,w 
health  waa  biling,  went  to  i^end  acHne  time  at  it 
paternal  house  in  Ae  noantama  of  the  SabtnL  B- 
drinking  to  excess  of  cold  water  he  damaged  h* 
stomach,  which  was  already  disordeied.  But  ie 
itill  attended  to  buainess,  just  aa  if  he  had  bera  n 
perfect  health  ;  and  on  feeling  the  approach  <i 
death  he  Mud  that  an  empoor  shoald  die  standiic : 
and  in  fact  he  did  die  in  thb  attitude  od  the 
of  June  A.  o.  79,  being  69  yeara  i^a^  sete. 
months  and  seven  days.  He  reigned  ten  yean  oi 
but  six  days,  for  hu  rogn  b  dated  from  hb 
clamatioa  as  en^mr  at  Alexandria  on  the  £nt  it 
July  A.  D.  68. 

The  wife  of  Vespasian  died  before  her  hosband'i 
elevation  to  the  imperial  dignity,  and  also  ha 
daughter  Domitillo.  After  hu  wife*s  death  he  a- 
habited  with  a  freed  woman  named  Caenia,  whcoi. 
after  he  became  emperw,  he  had,  aaya  Suetooiw. 
almost  as  a  lawful  wife^  A  marriage  with  Cbkd 
would  not  have  been  a  Roman  matri^e^  and  dK 
waa  a  cmcabine,  in  the  Rrawi  sense.  Caemt  u 
accused  of  selling  places  under  the  emperor.  <S•^ 
UMiius,  rMpuMmat;  Tacitus,  HitL  ;  Cs»- 
sius,  IxvL  ;  Tillemont,  JJitlein  tin  JSmgmtmn. 
vol.  ii.)  [O.  L.] 


COIN  or  VBBPAILANua 

VESPA'SIUS  P(yLUO.  [Poi.uo.1 
VESPILLO,  the  name  of  a  bmily  of  the  lyi- 
aetia  nu.    1.  LtwasTiua  Vbskuq,  aedile 
B-a  ISS^uaUd  to  ha^*e  thrown  the  cotpae  of  Tik 
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ptmv 
Rome. 


VESTA. 


VETRANIO. 


Oraccliiu  into  tbe  Hber  ind  thus  to  Iistc  obtained 
the  Burname  of  Ve^nUo.  (Aiirel.  Vict,  de  Vir.  IlL 
64  ;  rnpectiDg  the  FeqiiUimet,  ice  Diet  of  AwAif. 
pi  559,    2d  ed.) 

2.  Q.  Lucamm  Vbskllo,  an  ontn  and  a 
jurist,  wBi  proBcnbed  by  SuUa  and  put  to  death. 
(Cic.  B-nU.  48  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  it.  44.) 

3.  Q.  LUCBSTIDS  VXSFILLO,  tile  imi  of  No.  % 
Bored  in  the  Pompeian  fleet  id  b.  c  48.  He  wa« 
[voKribed  by  the  triumvtn  in  b.  c.  4S,  out  mart 
fortunate  than  hb  fittbcr,  was  concealed  by  his 
iriffl  Thnria  in  bis  «wn  faonse  at  Rome,  till  his 
friends  obtained  his  pardon.  In  b.  c  20,  be  was 
one  of  the  deputation  trhich  the  senate  tent  t» 
Angnstos  at  Athens  to  reqnest  the  latter  to  assume 
the  TimmMiip  for  the  fblloviag  year,  bat  he  de- 
clined the  btniaur,  and  appointed  Vesi^o,  who  was 
accordingly  consul  with  C.  Sentins  Satominos  in 
B.  c.  19.  (Caes.  B.C.  iii.  7  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  it.  44; 
VaL  Mai.  tl  7.  §  2  ;  Won  Casi.  Kt.  10.) 

VESTA,  one  of  the  great  Roman  diTinitiea, 
identical  with  the  Greek  Hestia  both  in  Dame  and 
I    import   She  was  the  goddea  ef  tha  bewth,  and 
I    therefore  insepaiably  cauieeted  wiA  the  Penatee, 
I    for  Aeneas  was  belimd  to  haTe  brought  the  eternal 
lire  of  Vesta  from  l^y,  along  with  the  images  of 
the  Penatee  ;  and  the  praetors,  consuls,  and  dicta- 
ton,  before  entericg  upon  their  official  frmctiona, 
sacrificed  not  only  to  the  Ponrtes,  bnt  also  to  Vesta 
I    at  LanniDm.  (Viig.  Am.  iL  296,  dtc,  z.  259,  t. 

744 ;  lllaenb.  SaL  iiL  4.)  In  the  ancient  Roman 
I  house,  the  hearth  was  the  central  part,  and  aroond 
it  all  the  inmates  daily  assembled  for  their  com- 
I  mon  meal  (eoena,  kou^),  and  erery  meal  thus 
I  taken  was  a  fresh  bond  of  miitai  and  aftcticn 
among  the  members  of  a  family,  and  at  the  same 
time  an  act  of  worship  of  Vesta  combined  with  a 
BBcrifice  to  her  and  the  Penates.  (Ot.  Fati.  tI 
305  ;  Viig.  Oearg.  it.  884 ;  S^.  ad  Ae».  I  734.) 
ETery  dwelling  hovM  therefore  was,  in  some  sense, 
a  temple  of  Vesta  (Angnst  D«  Oie.  Dei^  it.  11), 
Imt  aimbfiennctiiaiy  nnited  all  the  dtiaena  of  the 
state  into  one  large  fomilr.  This  nnetaanr  stood 
in  the  Fomm,  between  the  Otpitdine  and  Pala- 
tine hills,  and  not  fitr  fnta  the  temfde  of  the 
Penatei.  (Dionjrs.  iL  65.)  That  temple  was  round 
-with  a  Tanlted  roof,  like  the  imphiTium  of  prtvate 
houMe,  so  that  there  ia  no  reason  to  ngsri  that 
form  as  an  imitation  of  the  vmlt  of  hesTen  (Ot. 
Fait.  Ti  269,  &&,  282 ;  Plot  ^mb.  11.)  The  god- 
dess was  not  represented  m  her  temple  by  a  statue, 
but  the  eternal  fire  buning  on  the  hearth  or  altar 
tfia  her  lirinff  symtxd,  and  was  kept  np  and  at- 
tended to  by  the  Vestals,  her  virgin  priestesses.  As 
each  house,  and  the  ci^  itself  so  also  the  country 
had  its  own  Vesta,  and  the  latter  was  worshipped 
at  Lannimn,  the  metropolis  of  the  Latins,  where 
she  was  worshipped  and  recnved  the  r^iilar  sa- 
crifices at  the  nands  of  the  highest  magistrates. 
The  goddess  beitelf  was  reorded  as  chaste  and 
pare  like  her  ^mbol,  the  fire,  and  the  Veetals, 
who  kept  up  the  sacred  flie,  were  tikewiee  pure 
maidens.  Respecting  their  dvtiea  and  obligations, 
see  Diet,  of  AmL  :  v.  Vaktlet,  As  regards  her 
worthip,  it  is  stated,  that  CTery  year,  on  the  1st  of 
March  her  sacred  fire,  and  the  laurel  tree  which 
•haded  her  hearth,  were  renewed  (Macrok  Sat. 
1 12;  Ot.  Fatt  iiL  143),  and  thai  oa  the  15th 
of  June  her  temple  waa  demed  and  purified.  The 
dirt  was  carried  ints  an  ang^artiia  behind  the 
tpmplo,  which  was  locked  by  a  gate  that  no  one 

VUL.  Ill, 


might  enter  it  (Or.  Fait.  *i.  227,  Ac ;  Feat,  f .  344, 
ed.  HUller.)  The  day  on  which  this  took  place 
waa  a  din  a^Uw,  the  first  half  of  which  was 
thot^ht  to  be  io  iBaas)rfeioa^  that  lis  priestess  of 
Jiao  was  not  allowed  to  cwnh  her  haiiv  to  cat  her 
nails,  or  to  approach  her  husband,  while  the  seemid 
half  was  Tery  iaToaiaUe  to  contracting  a  marriage 
or  entering  upon  other  inqrartant  nndolakings. 
A  few  days  hefnre  that  solranni^,  on  the  Sth  of 
June,  tbe  Vestalta  was  celebrated  ia  hraioitr  of  the 
goddess,  oD  which  occanon  none  bat  womni  walked 
to  the  temple,  and  that  witii  ban  feet  Oa  raie  of 
Uieee  occasions  aa  altar  had  been  dedicated  to  Ju- 
piter Pistor.  (Ot.  Fatt.  Ti.  3.  50  ;  eomp..  Hartung, 
Die aetif.d»r  Rim.  Tol.iL  p.  Ill,  &c)     [L.  S.J 

VEOTIACPPIA.   [0»PiA,  No.  2.) 

VKTIXIUS,  SEX.,  a  man  of  praetorian  rank, 
put  to  death,  a.  o.  S2.    (Tbc.  Am.  tl  9.) 

VESTi'NUS  ATTICUS.  [Atticus.] 

VESTI'NUS,  JU'LIUS,  a  sophist,  made  an 
abridgment  of  tiu  lexicon  of  Pamphihu  [Pah- 
PBUOa,  No.  4],  and  a  selection  u  words  from 
ItemosAeoei,  linieydidei,  Isaena,  Isosrates  and 
others.  (Saidas,  s.  9.  ObifTr^mt.)  The  name  of 
Julias  Vestinua  ought  to  be  substituted  for  that  of 
Julius  Jnstinus,  which  is  prefixed  as  the  name  of 
one  of  the  lexicogrwhers  to  the  work  of  Suidas. 

C.  VESTOHIUS,  of  Puteoli,a  money-lend  rr, 
with  whom  Cicero  had  large  dealings,  aud  who 
was  also  a  friend  of  Atticusw  (Cic.  ad  AH.  it.  6, 
14, 16, Ti.  2,  T.  2,  ad  AIL  xir.  9,  12, 14,etalibl) 

VESTRITIUS  SPURINNA.  [Spdrimna.1 

P.  VE'STRIUS,  a  Roman  eqnes  and  a  Pom- 
peias,  was  taken  prisoner  in  Africa  in  b.  c.  46, 
and  pardoned  by  Oaesar.   (Hirt.  B.  Afr.  64.) 

Vkri'LIUS.  1.  a  or  M.  VrriLiva,  piaetoi 
B.a  147,  was  defeated  in  Spain  by  Viriathos, 
taken  prisoner  and  put  to  death.  For  an  aceonnt 
of  his  defeat,  and  the  authorities,  see  Vibiatuhs. 

2.  VxTiuuB,  a  letDO,  waa  rofnaed  by  Q.  Me- 
tallos,  the  nnetor,  the  toaoraai  ^osiessw  in  aecord- 
ama  with  ttta  will  (rf  Jafestiiu,  on  aceonnt  of  his 
infomooa  mode  of  lifiib   (Val.  Max.  riL  7.  8  7.) 

Z.  P.  VanuDB,  a  nlatim  of  Sex.  Aabutins, 
and  a  witness  in  the  case  o{  Caecina.  (Cic  pro 
Cbecw.  9.) 

VETRA'NIO,  an  itf  car  for  adranced  in  years, 
who  had  )/sag  aerred  with  hwh  reputation,  and  who 
was  much  ad  gnwially  befored  on  aceonnt  ef  his 
simple  mamen  and  anuable  temper,  eoauuanded 
the  legions  in  Illyria  and  Pannonia,  at  the  period 
(a.  d.  330),  when  Constans  was  treacberouily  de- 
stroyed, u>d  his  throne  seised  by  Magaentiiis, 
The  fiiat  impnlse  of  the  veteran  induced  him  to 
write  a  letter  to  Constantius  promising  fiim  alle- 
giance, and  argii^  him  to  adTsaee  with  all  speed 
that  he  might  u  ponm  chastise  the  osurper. 
Soon  afienrarda,  however,  he  waa  prevailed  npon 
by  the  solicitations  of  h>*  troops,  and  by  the 
ixeasti^  representations  of  tbe  notoriooa  Constan  tina 
[Cohstantina],  eldest  sister  of  Consiantine  the 
Great,  himself  to  assume  the  purple  at  Sirmium, 
about  the  beginning  of  March,  a.  d.  350.  Being 
now  coarted  by  botn  of  the  contending  parties,  he 
concluded  a  treaty  with  Conttandus  whom  he 
soon  abandoned  ;  he  next  entered  into  dose  alli- 
ance with  Magnentios,- and  finally,  at  detailed  in 
a  fanner  article  [Constantius],  was  constiwned 
by  dextnm  iwmMament  at  the  fitmona  coafot- 
CBoa  bdd  <»  the  25th  Deconber  near  Sardica  to 
abdinla  the  power  iriiieh  he  had  exerrised.  isss 
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isffio  VEinus. 

law  thu  ten  manthi,  and  to  ntign  all  hii  pieten- 
uona  in  favour  of  Constantiua,  hj  whom  he  wm 
treated  with  greet  kindneM,  and  pennitted  to  re- 
tire to  Pnua,  in  Bithjnk,  whoe  he  paued  the 
renuuniiig  lix  jean  of  nil  life  in  contented  tran- 
quillity, piBctiaing  the  virtaet  of  the  ChriitiBn 
laith  vhick  be  prafeved.  It  ii  tdtnbljr  dear,  at 
fiu-  aa  we  can  pretend  to  draw  any  ooDcnnao  from 
the  confuted  and  oontradletory  aeeountb  traoimitted 
to  lu  r^srding  the  above  trannctiona,  that  the 
eztrnmlinary  conduct  of  Vetraoio  miut  be  ascribed 
to  natural  indeciiion  or  to  ^e  vacillating  imbecility 
of  old  age,  nther  than  to  a  ayitem  of  coni^cated 
trcnchery  altogether  foreign  to  lui  chwrncter,  which 
is  painted  in  very  hvonrable  coloort  by  dmoat  all 
the  hittorians  of  this  qmh,  exc^  Aurelins  Victor 
who  deacribea  him  ai  littJe  better  than  a  mii- 
chievoui  idiot.  LConstans;  MiiONENTiUS;  CoN- 
STANTiua]  (Jnlian.  Ont.  L  ii. ;  Themist.  OraL 
ill.  iv. ;  Amm.  Marc  zv,  1.  §  2,  xzi.  8.  §  1 ;  Anrcl. 
Vict,  da  Caet.  41,  42,  Epit.  41  ;  Entn^  X.«  ; 
ZoBim,  ii,  43, 44 ;  Zonar.ziii.  7 ;  ChriNL  Alexamdr. ; 
Chron.  Idat ;  Soctat  jFf.  £1  ii.  28  ;  Soaamen.  fi.  B. 
iv.  3  i  Philoatorg.  /T.  £  iiL  32.)        [ W.  IL] 


OOIN  OF  VSTUNIO. 

VETTIA  or  VB'CTIA  GENS,  plebeian,  ii 
not  mentioned  till  the  latter  end  of  the  republic, 
but  obtained  considerable  eminence  under  the 
empire,  where  its  name  frequently  appean  in  the 
consular  Fasti.  In  many  editions  and  some  MSS. 
of  the  ancient  writers,  the  name  occurs  in  the  form 
of  Vhctius  ;  but  VeUiia  is  the  tmt  orthography,  as 
we  see  from  coins.  We  find  coins  of  the  Vettil 
of  the  republican  period,  bearing  the  cognomen 
JviUx  SabinuA,  a  qwdnwn  of  wUA  ii  given 
under  Judbx. 

VETTIE^US,  «r  VBCnE-NUS,  a  friend  of 
Cicem  and  Atticu,  was  a  money-Ienda.  (Cic 
orf       X.  6. 11,  IS,  15,  xii.  8,  xv.  13.) 

VE'TTIUS,  or  VE'CTHIS.  I.  P.  Vrmra, 
quaestor  of  C.  Verres  in  Sicily,  is  spoken  of  by 
Cicero  as  an  hanouTsble  man.    (Cic.  Verr.  v.  44.) 

2.  T.  VsTTius,  pnotor  b.  c  fid,  presided  at  the 
trial  of  L.  Flaccut,  wtuun  Cietm  ddeodad.  (Cie. 
pro  Ftaco.  84.) 

3.  VsTTiua,  one  of  the  loTcn  of  Clodia,  gave 
her  some  copper  coins  instead  of  silver,  and  was 
in  consequence  shamefully  treated  by  two  other 
lovers  of  Clodift.  (Gie.  pro  OuL  80  ;  Flat  Ge. 
29.) 

4.  VxTTiua,  of  whom  Cicero  purchased  a  house. 
(Cic.  ad  Att.  iv.  5.  §  2.) 

fi.  Six.  Vrttius,  a  friend  of  Atdcus,  and  a 
'coheres  of  Cicero.    (Cic  ad  AU.  ziii.  12.) 

a.  L.  Vrttius,  a  Roman  eques,  was  in  the 
pav  of  CieeiD  in  B.  c.  63,  to  wbiun  he  gave  some 
valuable  infoRnation  rc<pecting  the  (^ilinarian 
conspiracy.  Hence  he  is  culled  by  Cicero  noster 
indet.  Among  others  he  accused  Caesar  of  being 
privy  to  the  conspiracy.  (Comp.  Snet  Caet.  1 
when  ve  omht  to  nad  a  L.  VtUia  indipt  indead 
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a  L.  VeUio  jadioe.)  He  was  an  nnjaindi^ 
fellow,  who  was  ready  to  sell  his  services  to  any 
one  who  would  pay  him  welL  He  again  ^tpeats 
in  B.  c  59  as  an  inibimer.  In  that  year  he  ac- 
cused Curio^  Cicero,  L.  Lncullns,  and  nnmy  other 
distingni^ed  men,  of  having  formed  a  coospincj 
to  assaadnatc  Pooip^.  Dion  Chssina,  who  al- 
ways thinks  the  wont  about  every  man,  asserts 
(zxxviiL  9)  as  a  positive  &ct  that  Vettins  hnd 
been  purchased  hy  Cicero  and  L.  Lncollus  to 
murder  Caesar  and  Ponpey  ;  but  this  statement  is 
in  opposition  to  all  other  authorities,  and  dcKrvcs 
no  credence.  It  seems  almost  certain  that  the 
conspiracy  was  a  sheer  invention  for  the  pnipoce 
of  injuring  Cicero,  Curio,  and  othen  ;  but  then-  is 
more  difficulty  in  det«inining  who  were  the  in- 
ventors of  it  Cicero  r^arded  it  as  the  work  of 
Caesar,  who  remained  in  the  backgromid  whil« 
its  success  was  uncertain,  and  who  used  the  tri- 
bune Vatinius  as  his  instrument  At  a  later  pe- 
riod, when  Cieen  had  returned  from  exile,  and 
feared  to  provoke  the  triumvir,  he  threw  ths  whole 
blame  apm  Vatinius.  However  this  may  be,  the 
history  of  the  a&ir  is  briefly  as  follows.  Vettios 
was  said  to  have  insinuated  himself  into  the 
friendship  of  Corio,  and  then  to  have  informed 
him  that  he  intended,  alwi^  with  his  slaves,  la 
kill  Pompey,  hopmg  to  elicit  from  Curio  an  mp- 
proval,  if  not  a  promise,  of  oMipeniUon  in  the 
plot.  Curio,  however,  did  not  UI  into  the  snare, 
but  disclosed  wh&t  he  had  heard  to  his  father. 
The  Utter  informed  Pompey.  Vettius,  thm&m:, 
was  ^cehended  aiul  brought  before  the  senate, 
where  be  stated  that  Curio  was  at  the  bead  of  a 
oonsiunM^  which  had  been  formed  wunat  Pom- 
peylife,  in  which  some  of  the  most  distingaisbed 
young  men  of  the  state  had  a  share  ;  among 
others,  L.  AemiliuB  Paulus,  M.  BrutoB,  and  L. 
Lentulus.  The  senate  wdered  him  to  be  cast  intn 
prison.  On  the  following,  day  Vatinius  broaght 
him  before  the  assembly  of  the  people,  that  he 
might  confirm  what  he  had  already  said  before 
the  senate  ;  but  he  now  contradicted  himself^  and 
his  evidence  became  much  more  suspicions  than  it 
had  been  on  the  previous  dqr.  Some  Dames 
which  he  mentioned  m  the  tenate,  he  now  paaoed 
over  entirdy,  bat  he  added  many  others  of  atill 
greater  celebrity,  soeh  ■■  Locttllos  and  L.  Do- 
mitius  Ahenobarbus.  He  did  not  mention  Cieen 
by  name,  bat  he  said  that  an  eloquent  cmaulor, 
who  lived  near  the  oonsol  Caesar,  had  said  to  him 
that  the  state  needed  a  Servilius  Ahala,  tx  a 
Brains,  He  was  seat  back  to  prison,  and  "on 
the  fidlowing  moniiDg  waa  fimiHl  itrangled  in  liia 
oelL  It  was  pven  oat  that  he  had  com^tted 
■uiride ;  but  t£e  marks  of  violoice  wera  viciUe 
on  his  body,  and  Cicero  at  a  later  time  charged 
Vatinitu  with  tho  murder.  Suetonius  says  (Out. 
20)  that  Vet^us  was  poisoned,  but  this  is  in  oppo- 
sition to  the  direct  statement  of  Cicero,  who  must 
have  known  the  manner  of  his  death,  and  could 
have  had  no  reason  for  giving  a  folse  account  on 
this  point  at  least  (Dion.  Cbm.  xxxvii.  41 ;  Suet. 
Goes.  17  ;  Cic  ad  AU.  a.  24,  pro  SnL  S3,  m 
ViOin.  10,  II,  with  the  SdioL  Bob.  pp.  308,  520, 
ed.Orelli ;  Dkm  Case,  xzxviii.  9  ;  Suet  Caa.  20  ; 
Appian,  0.  C  ii.  1 2 ;  Plat  LueidL  43  ;  Dranuuin, 
GesdtuAU  Romtf  vol.  iL  p.  233,  foil)  Tho  coin 
of  the  Vettia  gens,  with  the  sutnome  of  JmUm 
upon  it,  has  nothbg  to  do  with-  this  Vetiiw 

[JUOBX.] 
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VETURIA  OBNa. 
*;  VETTIUS    AGOTUUS  PBAETEXTA'- 

rUS.  [PEAITIXTATUS.] 

■  C.  VETTIUS  AQUILl'NUS,  comuI  under 
M.  Anralina  a.d.  162,  with  Q.  Jmiiiu  Bnidcu. 

— 'Faati :  Cod.  5.  tk.  26.  t,  8.) 
r.-  VE'TTIUS   AQUIU'NUS  JUVKNCUS. 
"Juvmcu&J 

■  CVETTIUS  ATTICUS,  eoMBi  under  Gor- 

'  ■lismuIII.  A.D.  342  with  C.  ABiaios  Paeiex- 
-'■atufl.    (Farti  j  Capitol  Gord.  26.) 

^-    L.  VETOU8  U  L.  AUCTUS,  a  Konan  wane- 

>'  fainter,  moitioned  on  «a  extant  inMriptiixi.  (Fa- 
■iretti.  Inter,  p.  885,   No.  fiOl ;  R.  Rochette, 
rteUrt  i  Af.  Selkorn,  p.  425,  2d.  ed.)      [P.  S.] 
VETTIUS  BOLA'NUS.  [Bolasi's.] 

£1    VE'TTIUS  CATO  or  SCATO.  [ScAm] 
;;.    P.  VE'TTIUS  CHILO,  a  Roman  eqaes  an- 
■^ed  in  fittning  the  taxea  in  Sicily,  wm  a  wit- 

-  1K88  i^Aintt  Venea.  (Cic.  Vkrr.  m.  71.) 

-  VE'TTIUS  CHRTSIPPUS.  [GHBrurpo&] 
VETTIUS  ME-SSIUa  [Mmmihl] 
VE'TTIUS  PRISCU8.  [Pamcui.) 
VE'TTIUS  PRO'CULUS.  [PnocoLUfc] 
VETTIUS  SABraUS.  [SiBiifva.] 

\    VETTIUS  SALA8SUS.  [Suassos.] 
"    VETTIUS  SCATO.  [SoAWk] 
VETTIUi*  VALENS.  [V*i.«M.l 
Q.  VETTIUS  VETTIA'NUS,  a Marwn,  wm 
'    coDtemporary  of  Cicom,  by  whom  he  ii  mentioned 
.among  the  oraton  of  the  Socii  and  I^tinL  (Cic. 
■,BrtU.  46.) 

-  VBTULI'NUS,  waa  pnwcribed  by  the  trima- 
virs  in      ii,  and  edlaeted  a  coiridenUa  fens 

;'in  the  ■oiithoritaly,vith  which  be  for  a  long  time 
resisted  the  troon  sent  agunst  him,  bnt  waa  at 
'length  hilled  when  he  was  en  the  pomtof  em- 
- 'barking  to  cross  over  to  Meaaana.  (Appian,  B.C. 
,  iv.  2S.) 

VETU'LIO,  SE'NTIUS  SATURNI'NUS. 
[Satvrhimij^  Sbntidl  No>  2.} 
'     VETU'RIA,  the  motberof  Corioliniil.  [Coiuo- 

■  LANU8.] 

VETUTllA  GENS,  anciently  oaUed  VETU'- 
m  A,  patrician  and  plebeian.  The  patridan  Imiich 
>*>of  the  gsna  was  of  great  antlquQ':  Mswdiqg  to 
f  tmdition  one  of  their  number,  HunnriaB  Veturius, 
lived  in  the  time  of  Nmna,  and  made  the  sacred 
;  nncitia.    [See  below.}    From  the  fact  of  Mamu- 
&  riiis  Veturias  being  connected  with  the  hiatory  of 
'  N  uma,  and  also  from  his  haTing  two  gentile  names, 
;  t  v/*i  may  ctmclode  that  the  Vetorii  were  of  Sabine 
p  origin,  and  beloBged  to  the  leoimd  tribe  at  Rome, 
%.  the  Tities  or  Titiensea.   The  Vetorii  an  also 
mentioned  in  the  early  times  of  the  republic,  and 
one  of  them,  P.  Vetonns  Oeminna  Cicurinoa,  was 
consul  in  the  eleventh  year  of  the  n^blic,  b.  c. 
f  499.    The  Vetorii  rarely  occnr  in  the  later  times 
f  of  the  republic,  and  after  the  year  B.  a  206,  when 
h.  Veturius  Pbilo  was  consul,  thek  same  dis^ 
(  pears         the  Fasti.    They  were  divided  into 
i}  Jiunilies,  bearii^  respectively  the  names  of  C^l,- 
>    VINUB,  CRASSUa  ClCUMKVB,  OlMINUB  Cictjai- 

I  Nus  (both  of  which  am  given  aader  CictnuNtn), 

(  and  PuiLO.   The  ombb  of  the  Vetutia  gens  bare 

f  no  cognomen  npon  them.  The  fidkwing  qwchnsn 

,  represents  m  die  obvwn  B  head  wearing  a  helmet 

,  with  Ti.  vz^  and  on  ^  rtfeiw  a  man  koeelisg 

;  down  holding  is  his  aims  a  pig,  which  two  other 

;  men  are  toucnins  with  their  staves.    The  subject 

,  represented  cat  &  obveisa  has  been  varioatly  in- 

,  tdprelad  ;  bnt  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  re- 
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ftn  to  the  condBdon  of  a  tmqp,  hat  vhst  tba 
paHicHlir  tttaty  nqr  htva  beea  H  !■  bhIms  to 
csqoctaia.  (Sekhel,vci  t.  387.) 


COIN  or  THB  VarUHlA  6BN8. 

VETU'RIUS  HAMU'RIUS  is  said  to  have 
been  the  armourer  who  made  the  eleven  ancUia 
exactly  like  the  one  tiiat  was  sent  frm  heaven  in 
the  reign  of  Ntuna.  Hia  pcusea  formed  one  of 
the  chief  subjects  of  the  soim  of  the  SaliL  (PhiL 
ffnm.  13 ;  Qv.  Alt  iii  884 ;  Dlffliys.  ii.  71  ; 
Festm,  a.  v.  Mawu  Vtt, ;  ctonp.  Diet.  </ Aniiq.  t.  v. 
SaUk)  Even  the  ancients  themselves  donbted  in 
the  rrality  of  his  exiit«ioe :  Vano  intei|Keted  his 
name  as  equivalent  to  mAc*  memoria  (Var^  L.  L, 
vi.  46,  ed.  MUlltt.)  Some  modem  wrilm  regard 
Mamurias  Vetarius  as  an  Straiean  artist,  becauw 
he  is  sud  to  have  ande  a  ImHn  image  of  the  god 
Vertomnns.  (ProperL  iv.  2.  61  ;  comp.  MUller, 
&nuier,  vol  ii  p.  263.) 

VETUS,  the  name  of  a  bmSy  of  the  Antistia 
gens.  1.  ANTifiTiua  VBTDS,pFopmetor  in  Farther 
!^ain  about  a  c  68,  under  whom  Caesar  served  as 
qnaestcr.  (VaU.  Pat  ii  48  i  Phit  Oms.  5 ;  SocL 
aiB*7.) 

2.  C.  Antistius  Vbtds,  son  of  the  preceding, 
was  taken  as  quaestor  by  Caesar  oat  of  gratitude 
to  bii  &tber,  when  he  vras  propmetor  in  Further 
^win  in  b.c.  61.  In  b.  c  57  Vetns  was  tribune 
of  the  jdebs  and  supported  Cicero  in  (^position  to 
Clodiua.  In  the  civil  war  he  espoused  Caesar^ 
party,  and  we  fiui  him  in  Syria  in  a.  c.  45,  fighting 
against  Q.  Caecilins  Bassos,  who  hod  formerly  been 
on  the  Pompeian  side,  and  who  now  attempted  to 
seduce  the  troops  in  the  East  fan  their  al^pance 
to  Caesar.  Ha  besieged  Bmhub  m  Apamna,  bnt 
was  obUgfld  to  ntire  on  the  approach  of  the  Par- 
thians.  In  B.  a  34  VetuB  earned  on  war  uainit 
the  Salassi,  and  in  b.  c.  30  was  consul  sufiectus. 
He  aooompanied  Angostus  to  Spam  in  b.  c.  25, 
and  on  the  illness  of  the  emperor  continued  the 
war  against  the  Cantabri  and  Aa tares,  whom  ho 
redoeed to snbmissian.  (PlntCtmfii  Gcadi^ 
A.  u.  1.  f  S,tdAU.  m.9.  gS  ;  DionGaas.  xlvii. 
27  ;  Appion,  lUyr.  17  ;  Dion  Cass.  lui.  25  ;  Veil 
Fat.  ii  90  }  Flwus,  iv.  12.  |  21.)  The  onnexed 
coin  seems  to  have  beoi  struck  by  tbis  C  Antistius 
Vet»,  as  trinmTir  the  mint.  It  contains  on  the 
obverse  a  female  bead  wtk  ahtistivs  vsivs 
nivut,  and  on  the  reverse  virions  utMsOa  of  the 
pontifioea  mth  tur.  caisab  av(o,)  ooe.  xi. 


COIN  or  a  AHTIBTIUI  VXtVM. 

a.  C.  Amtibtiiib  Vbtub^  son  of  No.  %  ma 
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VIBIENUS. 


VIBULANUS. 


cottfol  in  B.C.  6  with  D.  LMliw  Bilbo*  ;  ind  u 
he  Irnd  to  Me  both  hie  mmmmdIi,  he  nnnt  have 
beenalira  at  IcMtu  Uto  u  a.b.38.  (Dion  Cum. 
Iv.  9  ;  VeU.  Fat  iL  43.)  He  «*•  a  friend  of  Vel- 
leiaf  Paterculuf,  frem  vbom  we  lean  that 
Vettie  wu  a  pontifex. 

4.  C.  ANTiBTina  Varus,  ton  of  No.  3,  waa 
ooual  jt.  D.  23  with  C.  Aeiniiu  PolUo.  (Veil  Pat 
ii  49 ;  Dion  Cbm.  Index,  lib.  Ini.;  Tnc  Amm.  n. 
17  ;  FnnMxi.  Aqmatd.  102.) 

A.  L.  ANTUTiira  ViTin^  eea  of  Na  It,  was 
coiunl  nifiectna  A.  Ih  28.  (VelL  Pat  iL  43 ; 
Faiti.) 

6.  C.  ANTI8TIU6  Vktui,  pToWily  ioii  of  No.  4, 
wat  coBtnl  under  Claudiiu  a.  d.  AO  with  M,  Sni- 
liiu  Neniliniu.    (Tae.  Amm.  jdl  35.) 

7.  Lb  ANTienua  Varui^  probeblj  aleo  a  eon 
of  No.  5,  wai  Gonial  with  the  emptnr  Nen  in  the 
first  year  of  bit  reign,  a.  9.  66.  Three  yean  after- 
wards, A. ».  58,  Vctns  oomiaaBded  a  Bomaa  army 
in  Oennaoy,  and  ai  he  had  ne  war  to  cany  on,  ha 
fbtmed  the  pn^eet,  in  order  that  Us  MddJers  n^t 
aot  remain  idlt^  of  connecting  the  MoeeUa(Moee]le) 
and  the  Arar  (Baone)  by  a  canal,  by  which  means 
a  waUr  conununicatioa  would  be  established  be- 
tween  the  Meditemaean  and  the  Northern  Ocean, 
as  tmops  could  be  oonveyed  down  the  Rhone  and 
the  Same  into  die  BIoaHle  thna^  the  cual,  and 
down  the  Mosdle  into  the  Rhine,  and  eo  into  the 
Ocean.  The  danghter  ef  Vetni  was  nairied  to 
Robellhis  Plantos  ;  and  when  Nero  resolved  upon 
the  death  of  the  latter  in  a.  d.  62,  bis  father-in- 
law  pressed  him  to  take  up  arms  aninst  the  em- 
peror. [Plautus,  p.  411,  b.J  pWtiu  was  pnl 
to  death,  bat  Vetns  eeo^  fa  a  tine.  Three 
Tcan  later,  a.  D.  65,  the  tyrant  nmAni  npeo  his 
death,  and  Vetns  accordin^y  anticipated  his  sen- 
tence b^  opening  his  veins  in  the  bath.  His 
mother-in-law  Sextia  and  his  daughter  P^tia 
likewise  opened  their  veins  and  perished  ahn^ 
with  him.  (Tac  Am,  xiiL  11,  58,  xiv.  67,  58, 
xri.  10,  II.) 

8.  C.  Aimmiia  Ywrvn,  eonsal  with  C  Man* 
lins  Valens  in  the  last  year  of  the  reign  of  Do- 
mitian,  a.  d.  96.    (Dion  Casa.  Ixvii.  14.) 

9.  ANTuriDi  Varus,  consol  under  Trajan, 
A.  n.  1 1 6,  with  Aelianiu.  (FaatL) 

10.  ANTiarius  Varus,  consul  under  Antoninns 
Pina,  A.  D.  150,  with  Qallicaoos.  (Fasti  ;  Cod.  2. 
tit  13.  s.  1.) 

VIBENNA  CAELESorCAE'LIUS.  [Cas- 

las  ViBlNNA.] 

VI'BIA  OENS,  pUbnan.  No  Romans  of 
Ai#  name  an  nentkned  tiD  the  latter  end  of  the 
republic ;  bat  we  meet  with  sereid  persons  of  the 
name  among  the  Italian  nations  in  the  eecond 
Punic  war.  [See  below,  Vntua,  Noe.  1,  3 ; 
ViHiDB  ViRRivfl.]  The  first  of  the  gens,  who 
obtwned  the  consulship,  was  C.  Vibins  Pansa  in 
&  c.  43  ;  and  several  Vibii  appear  in  tlie  Omsolar 
Fasti  nnder  the  aupivk  Two  of  the  Roman  em- 
beron,  TBBBomANUB  Oaiids  and  VoLDauHoa, 
bore  the  name  of  Vibios.  The  coina  of  Um  Vibia 
gens  have  on  ti>em  the  inmames  q(  Pana  and 
Vanu.    [Pansa  ;  VARU&j 

VIBI'DIA,  the  eldest  of  tiie  Vestal  virgins, 
besought  the  emipenr  Clandins  to  spare  Mesialina. 
(Tab  ^MN.  xL  32,  34.) 

VIBIOMUS  VARRO.  [VABita] 

a  VIBIENUS,  a  senator,  ktst  his  life  in  the 
riots  which  took  place  at  the  burial  of  Clodiaa  in 


B.C.53.  (Cic^iMvJtfa:  14|  Aac(m.»ja: 
OkIU.) 

VIBmiTS  ar  TIBIUJUS.  kB«  DiE 
manduri,  expdied  Catoalda  from  his  dMn^:! 
the  bennning  of  the  reign  of  Tiberiet,  tut  i 
seqoenuy  nniled  with  Vaagio  and  ^  ■  l 
pelling  Vannins,  king  opf  the  Soeti,  hm 
conntiT,  in  the  reign  ef  Chttdim.   (Tsa  im. 
63,xii.39.)   {Cathalda;  VAiniii&] 

VI'BIU&   I.   Vnus  AocvABt^ifpT 
so  called  ficom  the  town  of  A«em,  n  >,  r. 
mender  of  a  Pelisnian  oohort  in  the  Kami  r 
in  a.  a  312,  and  distingnialied  hinsdf  r 
biave^.    (Liv.  xrr.  14  ;  VaJ.  Max.  ia.  Zy. 

3.  Vmca,  sne  of  the  Bknttii,  the  brtK 
Paoeios,  &&  209.  (Liv.  xxrii.  15l)  [tia 
No.  2.] 

3.  Vuuus,  bore  soch  a  atrikii^  fbscbI^ 
Pompeius  Magnus,  that  he  waa  fraqamlr : 
taken  fgr  the  latter;  (VaL  Max.  ix.  k ; 
FUn..aMvii.iai.l2.) 

4.  L.  Vmiw,  a  Raoiia  equea,  was  war 
manager  of  the  company,  w^ich  fiomed  > 
toms  at  Syncaa&   (Ctc  F<rr.  iL  74.) 

5.  9bx.  Vibiui^  of  Larnnin,  alais  ^ 
nicna.    (Ck.pmCtmmL  8L) 

6.  ViBtuBCAP>ADox,i^LariBani,Ml»- 
been  poisoned  by  A.  ChuntiaL  iCie. 

60.)  The  eognenen  Capjmdax  ia  aasfiM  ' 
it  is  fonad  in  aU  the  best  MS3. 

7.  VlBlirs,fraai  whom  Ciena  receivedtbr^ 
of  the  poet  Alexander  tTclma  (Cic  mdAU.  i  - 
is  probaUy  the  same  pcnan  mm  VibUs  Cr- 
[CvRnm,  p.  904,  a.] 

8.  C  Vibins,  opaefthe  m  tmim  *f  libfta 
A.  B.  16.  (Jmt.  Aim.  iL  80t) 

VI'BIUS,  the  engravar  of  m  picM  r 
namely,  a  camelion  engnvcd  in  int^fliQ,  Jtp* 
tngan  Othiiad,  on  whose bndclcr  theania^F 
is  inscribed  thus,  VIBIU8  F.  (Ckyha,  Am 
pt  XXL  No.fi,  pp.  83,  84;  R.  RocheOe,  iX' 
MlAstena,  p.l58,Sdad.)  [T.: 
VI'BIUS  CRISPUS.  [CmispDa.1 
VI'BIUS  CUIUUS.  [Cmuva.) 
VI'BIUS  PRONTO.  [FnowTo.} 
VI'BIUS  MAR8U&  [HAmsva.] 
VI3IUS  PACIACUS.  [Pacxacci.) 
VraiUS  PANSA.  [Paksa.} 
VI'BIUS  PCSTUMUS.  tiN»Tcwn; 
VI'BIUS  RUFUS.  [RvruB.] 
VI'BIUS  SECUNDUS.  [SKtntnn.' 
VI'BIUS  SEQUESTER.  [SKtriEm 
VI'BIUS  SERB'MUS.  rSumia] 
VI'BIUS  TREBONIA'NU&  (Tav 
ANva.] 

VI'BIUS  VARUS*  [VABtWLl 
VI'BIUS  VI'RRIUS,  of  Cajmm,  m&K^ 
oonntiymen  to  revolt  froiB  dw  RoBsam  b 
eaponse  the  cause  ef  Hannifaal  after  the  If 
Cannae,  B.C.  216.  When  Caqpss,  afts  is ' 
nega  by  the  Beaaani,  eaald  hoU  eat  is  iw 
&  &  211,  Tibias  reeeanaaDdad  tbe  aeiBMn  >  = 
themsdvet  to  death,  latherthan  firil  ieisikr 
oftheRonana.  Twen^-aavan  ef  tba  ansV 
solved  to  fidlow  his  advice,  and  acaoaafHort  ' 
to  his  house,  where  afttt  a  somptaeas  faaanR^ 
all  took  poison.  (Liv.  xxiiL  6,  xxvi  13;  li^ 
VIBULA'NUS,  the  nune  of  Ibo  nsst  •<* 
fionily  of  the  FaVia  gens.  It  waa  ao  pe««s 
the  ewf  tfanea  of  the  repaUie  thne  )ee 
of  the  mmfly  held  the  ccBsolabip  far  srnar- 
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in  MKta^ka,  m,c.  485— i79.  Tlu  but  penm 
«f  ^  gon  vlw  bon  tfaii  sunuw  wu  Q.  Fabiua 
Vftmfawiw,  connl,  b  c  412.  This  Vflnlamu 
mraed  da  uniomai  of  Ambnstns ;  waA  hia  dcKcnd- 
anta  dropt  m  nama  of  Vibolanat  and  took  that  of 
Aubuatna  in  iu  piace.  In  the  tame  way  Am- 
boitaa  ma  aftar  a  tima  aupphBted  by  that  of 

1.  Q.  Fabiub  K.  r.  Vibolanus,  coiunl  b-c 
485  with  Ser.  Cotnelin*  Coanu  UalnflDenda, 
otrried  on  war  with  foccea*  a^aintt  the  Vwi  and 
Aequi ;  hut  inatoid  of  dividu^  the  boo^  ammg 
tha  aoldim,  ha  lold  it,  and  deposited  the  money 
wiiii:^  &wn  the  lale  in  the  public  treamiry.  In 
thn  3rear  Sp>  CaMhta  Viuellinna  waa  coDdunned 
to  daftth.  In  B.C.  483  Fabius  Vibulanni  waa 
conni  a  aeeond  time  with  C  JuJiiu  Jahu.  Both 
coHnls  maidted  apiait  the  VooDtea,  bat  aa  the 
CTWw  iii  Bat  afpwr  ia  tha  fidJ,  they  Jewtated 
their  nad  and  retonwd  hoaia.  la  b.c.  480  Fa- 
biua fiMttfat  under  bii  htother  Marcus  [No^  S] 
aaainst  ua  Etnucaiu,  and  waa  killed  in  battle. 
(Lir.  iL  41—43,  46  ;  Dittiyi.  ni.  77,  83,  90,  iz. 
11.) 

2.  E.  Pabics  K.  r.  Vibulandb,  brother  of 
tha pnaadHa^  waa  quaestor  pairiddS  in  b.<l  485, 
and  aksip  with  his  coDaana  L.  Valerias  aecuiad 
Sp.  CaMins  Viacellinni,  mw  waa  in  eonsaqnence 
condemned  by  the  votes  of  the  populua.  Altnoneh 
the  name  of  the  Fabii  had  become  hateful  to  the 
plebeians  in  consequence  of  Q.  Fabtos,  who  waa 
cooanl  tbn  year,  deprivii^  the  soUieis  of  the  booty 
they  had  gahied  in  the  war,  nererthekas  the 
tridans  earned  the  elaetian  of  K.  VWbins,  who  was 
aeeordingly  consul  in  the  Mowing  year  B.  c.  484 
with  L.  Aemitiiu  Mamocns.  Eaaso  todi  an  active 
part  with  his  colleagna  in  opposing  the  agrarian 
law,  which  the  tribunes  of  the  people  attempted  to 
bring  fbrwatd.  Aocordinc  to  Dionysiiis  Kaeso 
cama  to  the  astistanoe  of  lus  ediaague,  who  had 
been  defeated  1^  the  Vobd,  bat  Uvy  says  nothing 
of  Kaeae,  and  represents  Sfamercus  as  eooqueriDg  i 
the  Volsel  (Lit.  ii.  41,  42  ;  Dionys.  viiL  77, 
foU^  viiL  82 — 86.)  Niebnhr  supposes  that  a  great 
eha^a  in  the  constitution  was  effected  on  the  elec- 
ti«i  of  K.  Fabius  and  bis  colleague  to  the  con- 
sulship. He  maintains  that  the  election  of  the 
consuli  was  then  transferred  from  the  Comitia  Cen- 
turiata  to  the  Comitia  Cnriata,  and  that  the  choice 
of  the  latt^  assembly  was  osHy  ratified  by  the 
former.  Ha  fiuther  anppoaea  that  a  comproniise 
took  plaee  thiw  year*  afterwards,  b.o.  482,  in 
▼irtna  of  which  the  centnriaa  had  the  eteetion  of 
one  consul  and  the  eoiiae  of  the  other,  and  that 
this  continued  to  be  the  pcsctice  till  the  decemvi. 
nte.  (HUl.  (fBome^  vol  ii.  p.  177,  M.)  Oar 
limits  do  not  permit  us  to  go  to  an  investigUion  of 
this  point,  a&d  we  am  only  remarii  that  Niebuhr^ 
\iaw  is  supported  by  no  podtive  testimoiy,  and 
has  been  rnected  hy  most  subsequent  schohua. 
(OWtling,  kemiaelu  Saatnt^bnmff,  p.  SOS ; 
Becker,  tfmtditiek  der  RomMm  AbertUimer, 
ToL  iL  pt  iL  pb  93.)  There  can  be  little  doubt 
that  the  consuls  were  at  all  times,  without  excep- 
tion, elected  by  die  comitia  centuriata  i  and  there 
is  so  diffindty  in  nndentanding  how  tlis  i»***'^fn 
•mm  aUe  to  cany  the  riectkms  of  thor  own  can- 
didates at  these  oomitia.  (Comp.  Becker,  Hid. 
p.  12,  note  19.) 

In  B.  c.  461  K.  Fabius  waa  codsqI  a  second  time 
with  8p.  Fmini  MedvUbnis  FtucnL  At  the  ba- 
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ginning  of  his  consulship  ke  "ffotti  iha  attonpta 
of  the  tribune  Sp.  IcQiua  (Liomus),  who  endea- 
Toored  to  carry  ea  ugnrian  htw  by  preventing  tha 
consuls  from  levving  troops  against  the  Veientca 
and  Aequi,  who  had  taken  up  arms  and  made  an 
inroad  into  the  lUanan  tenitwy.  Icilius  was  like- 
wise opposed  by  his  own  eaUeaguH,and  thns  the 
trocfa  wise  ivoned,  and  K.  Fdnns  narebed 
a^unst  the  Veientes.    (The  editions  of 

Livy  have  (exerdhu)  dmeeuim$  Fabia  ta  ^sgvos,  but 
the  M9S.  have  w  VeiaUat,  and  this  in  accordance 
vrith  Dionyrius  and  Zonaras.)  Fabius  conducted 
the  war  with  success,  and  put  the  enemy  to  the 
rout  with  his  cavalry  alone ;  bat  when  M  com- 
manded his  infimtry  to  punue  the  defeated  army, 
Uiey  refosed  obedience  to  his  wders,  on  acconut  of 
his  opposition  to  the  agrarian  law,  and  returned  to 
their  cmrop,  which  thn  soon  aftmrards  deserted, 
to  the  astonishment  of  the  enemy.  (Liv.  iL  43 ; 
IKonys.  iz.  1,  foil.  ;  Zonar.  vil  17 ;  Tal.  Max.  iz. 
S.  §  £.)  In  the  following  year,  &  c.  480,  he  again 
fought  against  the  Veientes,  serving  under  his 
brother  Marcus,  who  was  then  consul,  and  his  col- 
league Cn.  BCudins  Cinciimatas.  The  soldieia 
were  still  indiqtoaed  to  ober  tha  commands  of  a 
FkUn^  but  the  daagan  of  their  situation  and  the 
acofief  tha  enemy  tamed  their  purpose,  and  they 
demanded  to  be  led  fimb  against  tha  foe.  Onthal 
day  the  Fabii  were  an  example  to  the  whole  army. 
Quintns,  who  had  been  oonsnl  two  years  before, 
fell  in  the  hottest  of  the  fight ;  but  his  bntheit 
Kaeao  and  the  consul  Marcus  rushed  forth  to  the 
front,  and  by  their  heroia  bnveiy  so  fired  the 
coBtage  of  their  aoldioa  that  tba  flnemy  war* 
turned  to  flight  The  bravery  of  the  Fabii  b  diis 
battle  won  the  hearts  of  the  sudiers,  and  d»y  still 
further  gained  their  love  by  the  atl^tiou  which 
they  paid  to  the  wounded,  whom  they  divided 
among  the  dwellings  of  the  patricians :  their  own 
bouse  took  the  greater  nmnW.  The  Ftbii  had 
been  hitherto  tha  champions  of  the  patriAim^  but 
they  now  resolved  to  espouse  the  cause  of  the  ple- 
beians, and  secure  for  them  the  rights  which  they 
had  ao  Itmg  taken  an  active  ^art  in  resistii^.  The 
real  reasons  of  their  change  it  is  impesrible  to  dc 
termiae,  with  the  deficient  inJimnation  which  has 
come  down  to  us,  bnt  of  the  &et  there  can  be  no 
doubt.   (Liv.  iL  48,47  ;IMoi^iz.  1)^13.) 

In  B.  c  479  Kaeao  was  consul  a  third  time 
with  T.  Virginius  Tricostns  Rutilus.  As  soon  as 
be  entered  upon  his  consulships  he  gave  a  proof 
that  his  bause  was  dncete  in  their  profeasions  of 
recoBctliBtiMi  to  the  conunonalty  ;  for  he  called 
upon  the  pairicians  to  divide  the  conquered  land 
among  the  plebeians,  before  any  trilmne  should 
bring  forward  an  agiarian  law.  But  powerful  as 
the  Fabii  wm,  they  could  not  induce  the  rest  of 
the  patridans  to  listen  to  thur  advice;  on  the 
cimtraiy,  they  won  ragardad  as  traiton  to  tbnr 
order,  and  Kaeso  was  *M  by  them  that  hii  recent 
glory  had  intoxicated  his  mind.  The  {debnana 
were  all  the  more  anxious  to  do  him  honour.  They 
flocked  to  his  standard  what  he  marched  against 
the  Aequi,  and  served  under  him  with  the  greatest 
seal  Tlu  Aeqoi  retreated  before  him  mto  their 
towns ;  and  after  devastating  tbair  tairita^,  ha 
latumad  jnst  in  time  to  save  tiie  army  ti  bn  cot> 
league,  which  was  surrounded  by  the  Veientes, 
and  in  great  peril  After  this  campaign  Kaeso 
renewed  his  condliatoiT  propoeitions,  but  as  they 
wm  still,  ngected  Tim  m«%  be  and  Lis  iionM 
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molTad  to  quit  Rome  altwetha,  where  tbej  were 
legaided  u  tfmMn  by  uieir  own  order.  They 
detennined  to  ftond  a  Mttienent  on  the  bankt  of 
the  Craraen,  t  ntaU  ttnwn  that  bill  into  the 
Tiber  a  few  milw  abgre  Rome.  According  to  the 
legend,  tke  coml  Kaieio  vent  befim  the  tenat*  and 
M^^ttlM  Fabii  wen  wflliiKtoaaRyaiitlwwar 
anbrt  the  Veientai,  alone  and  at  their  own  eoit 
Thar  offiir  wu  joyfolly  accopted,  for  the  patriciani 
were  dad  to  tee  them  ezpoM  themaelTei  volunuuily 
to  tw  dangen.  The  departure  of  the  Fabii  from 
the  city  wai  celebrated  in  Roman  story.  On  the 
day  afkec  Kaeao  had  made  the  proponl  to  the  nnato, 
9M  Fabii,  all  patriciaiu  oi  cue  not,  atmbled 
on  the  QoiriBal  at  ^  bate  of  Kaeaot  and  from 
thenca  marched  with  the  connl  at  their  head 
thniuh  the  Carmental  gate.  Thoy  proceeded 
atraight  to  the  baoka  of  the  Cremeia,  where  they 
erected  a  fbrtrem.  Liry  and  the  writen  who 
follow  him  tpeak  of  the  306  patridan  Fabii  aa 
d^artio^  ■koe  to  the  Oemeia ;  bnt  other  atitho- 
ritiet  with  man  imbability  renwent  them  u 
accompanied  by  thur  wiTea,  ofaildten  and  dienU. 
The  latter  were  nndonbtedly  joj  nnmeniua  ;  and 
Dionynna  nya  that  the  F^bii  with  their  depend- 
ants amoontad  to  4000  perwoa.  It  seem*  neariy 
erident,  aa  haa  been  alnady  stated,  that  toe 
FUni  inteoded  to  fi»  a  stttlement,  which  might 
beeome  a  powwfnl  Z«tin  town  on  tlw  borders  of 
the  Etraacan  territory  ;  and  that  they  onght  not 
to  be  repuded  as  simply  an  advanced  guard  oc- 
cupying a  fivt  in  the  esemy^s  teiritiay,  for  the 
puipoie  of  nn^g  the  eeontiy.  E*n  if  it  had  not 
been  stated  that  the  Fabii  had  left  Borne  with  1^ 
fiuniliet  and  dienta,  it  might  &irly  have  been  in- 
f erred  from  the  unsnimous  tnditton  that  only  one 
of  the  fiuuily,  who  bad  remained  at  Rtmie,  surrived 
the  entire  destroctMKi  of  thegra*.  As  soon  as  the 
Fabii  had  lortifled  their  settkment  on  the  Ciemeia, 
they  eommenoed  theit  inmdt  and  oantiaiwd  to  lay 
waste  Aa  Vrieatlna  toiitoiy  without  Manlion. 
The  Veientes  collected  a  poweiful  amy  from  the 
£tniBean  states  and  bfai^ed  the  fortress,  but  the 
Romans  sent  an  army  to  their  relief  under  the 
command  of  the  consul  L.  Aemiliua  Mamercu^  who 
defeated  the  Etruscans,  a.  c  476.  Thereupon  a 
truce  was  oooduded  tat  a  year ;  but  at  its  expira- 
tion the  aBtruscsns  again  took  up  arms,  and  the 
Fabii  wen  all  destroyed  in  the  consoUtip  of  C. 
Uoratius  PnlvUlus  aoA  T.  Mcoenins  Lanatus, 
B.C.477.  The  manner  of  their  death  is  variously 
related  by  the  ancient  writen.  According  to  one 
tnulition,  pnsemd  bnt  rqected  by  Dlonjrsias,  the 
Fabii  set  out  from  the  Cnmm  on  a  certain  day 
in  order  to  oSer  up  a  sacrifice  in  their  sanctuary 
on  Uie  Quirinal  at  Rome :  trusting  to  the  sanctity 
of  their  mission,  they  went  without  arms,  as  in  a 

.time  of  peace,  but  on  their  road  they  were  attacked 
Vy  a  great  amy  which  had  been  placed  In  ambush 
and  perislied  by  the  darts  of  the  enemy,  for  al- 
though unarmed  none  of  the  Etruscans  dared 
come  nenr  the  heroes.  According  to  another  tra- 
dition the  Fabii,  who  had  repeatedly  gained  vic- 
tories in  the  open  iield,  were  enticed  to  follow  some 

.  cattle,  which  were  poiposely  driven  ander  a  weak 
escort  into  the  mooatains,  and  they  thna  fell  into 
an  ambush,  where  many  thousand  men  had  been 
placed.  Although  scattered  -wbaa  the  enemy  at- 
tacked them,  the  Fabii  made  on  heroic  rosistooce 
and  only  fell  after  a  loi^  strngle  overwhelmed  by 
anperiix  numbm,  This  aeoomit  of  iba  death  ^ 


the  Fabii  has  been  Mowed  by  IXuuymm  whcla 
worked  op  the  tale  in  Us  nmal  wiamwr,  ss  n 
M  by  Iatj,  Ovidt  and  other  ancsgpt  writoi.  Th 
fortress  OB  the  Ctemeia  most  have  been  takes  s- 
mediately  sAerwards,  and  the  whole  erf  the  mb>- 
ment  have  been  pnt  te  the  sword.  Ib  wtem 
way  the  Fabii  way  have  piriJiiHl,  h  aasM  ok 
that  they  might  have  been  sawed,  for  the  ock 
Menenioa  I/snatos  was  in  the  oeigfabearbcod 
on  Bimy,  and  was  condemned  in  Ike  iUkw^ 
year  as  the  gnilty  cause  o^  the  disaater.  [L^ 
TUB,  Na  2.]  (Liv.  iL  48—50  ;  Diaaj^  ix.  14- 
22;  OelLxni.  21  ;  OT.fhM.  u.  lfl6,ftilL;  Dia 
Casi.  Ao^.  Nok  26,  ed.  Reim.  ;  Faata^  t-t- 
Setleraim porta.)  Ovid  says  (£.  e.)  thM^Ftk 
peoished  on  the  Ides  of  Febroary  j  bat  tU  ass 
anthoritiaa  state  that  thnr  were  deatnycd  h 
Uie  Amf  OB  which  the  KonMuia  were  mAm- 
quenUy  conquered  by  the  Oanla  st  the  ASa. 
Utat  is,  on  the  fifteenth  bafaB  tlie  Kaloodi  r 
Sextilia,  Jme  the  IBth  (Ut.  n.  1  ;  Tmu  Ilk 
ii.  91 ;  Plat  Comm.  19):  benoe  Nsehihr 
poses  that  Ovid  mistook  the  day  of  their  dcfc- 
ture  fv  that  of  their  deatnietian  of  Smt. 

vol.  il  note  441). 

It  is  nnaaisMoaly  stated  by  the  aoeieBt  wb» 
that  all  the  Fabii  pmshed  at  tha  Cremen  nt 
the  exception  of  cne  individnal,  tha  oon  of  Mum, 
from  whom  all  the  later  aemben  of  the  gmm  wr 
descended.  The  same  accounta  relate  that  be  ni 
left  behind  at  Rtone  on  aeconnt  of  lua  yoath ;  la 
this  could  not  have  been  tha  reason,  if  we  an«- 
lect  inthainniositioatliatihe  Fkbii  wsrated&n 
the  city  widi  all  their  tuailies^  mad  it »  mamRT 
refuted  hy  the  bet  that  this  Fabiiu  wm  ccs^ 
ten  yean  afterwards,  From  the  bet  of  his  bnx 
raised  to  the  consulship,  and  from  the  oppesiuc 
which  he  then  offered  to  the  tribunea,  it  ii  (f^ 
bable,  as  Niebahr  suppoesi^  that  k«  maintHHi 
the  former  opinlona  of  his  gasa*  when  the  Istbi 
changed  their  smtimtats  and  wfuaed  to  batr 
Rome  with  thmn,  (Niebnh^  Hid.  <^  Jtomt,  id  H- 
p.  194.) 

S.  M.  Fawvb  K.  r.  VnuLANua,  the  far^ 
of  the  two  precedmg,  was  consul  b.  c  483  -ttA 
L.  Valmus  Potitus.  He  naisted  the  effort*  d 
tribones  to  carry  the  Agrarian  law  of  Sp.  Cau^u 
into  effect ;  and  aa  they  in  consequence  impedtJ 
the  levy  of  tioafa,  the  consuls  removed  their  in- 
bnnals  outside  the  dty,  where  the  power  of  iW 
tribunes  did  not  extend,  and  by  hemvy  nmiU- 
menta  compelled  the  citiaHia  to  enlist.  The  cm- 
aula  then  earned  on  war  againat  the  Vidsdsai, 
bat  withoat  any  decisive  resolL  <Liv.iL  *i, 
DioDys.  viiL  87,  88.)  In  &  c.  480  M.  Fab:Bi 
was  consul  a  second  time  with  Co.  Manliui  Cio- 
cinnatos.  The  two  consuls  marehed  against 
Vdentes,  but  did  not  venture  at  fiiat  to  attack  il>e 
enemy,  lest  their  own  soldian  sboald  desert  thea 
as  they  had  done  K.  FaUna  in  tfae  preceding  ytv. 
They  accordiugly  kept  their  tnope  in  tlieir  ininf)(!i- 
menta,  till  the  soldien^  rooaed  at  leo^  by  i)>e 
tsunts  and  scofib  of  the  enttny,  demanded  to  be  ltd 
forth  to  battle,  and  swore  that  they  wonld  not  Imw 
the  field  exc^  as  oonqueroia.  ne  bnveiy  of  tlx: 
Fabii  in  the  battle  which  {allowed  has  ahesdy 
hem  fdated  ta  the  lift  of  Kaeso,  win  firaght  imdrt 
his  brother.  The  Romans  gained  the  victoi}-,  bal 
bought  it  dearly.  The  consul  Cinciunatoi  and  Q- 
Fabins  wen  killed ;  and  the  surviving  eauai, 
on  account  of  the  lota  which  he  had  sustained,  it- 
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fated  the  triumph  whkli  tlw  Mnftta  offered  him. 
The  CUB  which  M.  F«tniu  ^wed  for  the  wounded 
and  ha  riwciliitioB  to  ^  ^ebeiiH  hm  been 
related  abm  [No.  2].  INonjiiiu  wm  Uiit  ^tHM 
leeigned  hie  coniaUi^i  two  maiitha  betbra  the  ex- 

Eiration  of  hU  year,  becanee  hii  wounda  prevented 
im  from  diachuging  the  duties  of  hit  office. 
(Liv.  u.  48 — 47  {  IHonye.  ir.  5— IS  ;  Fnmtin. 
.8(ra(.i.ll.$l;VaL Mult. 5.93.)  In  the  fol- 
lowfaig  ymt,  &  c.  479,  M.  FUifau  Meompanied 
the  Mt  of  Ui  gene  to  thdr  &tid  attttament  oa  the 
Cremen  and  periabed  along  with  them  two  years 
afterwardL  DMnynni  (ix.  16)  refoeoeiite  Marciu 
ju  the  leader  of  the  Fabii  in  their  migntkin  from 
Kome,  bnt  lAvj  (il  49)  undonbtedly  follows  the 
genuine  legend  in  mikii^  the  «nnu  Kaeao  head 
hit  gsns  on  that  ocBanon. 

4.  Q.FAMir8M.r.K.r.ViBVLJtKira,thesonDf 
Na  3,  is  nid  to  hare  been  the  only  one  of  the 
Fabii  who  snrriTed  the  deatniction  of  bis  gwa  at 
the  Cremeia,  bat  be  could  not  hare  been  left  be- 
hind at  Rome  on  aceoont  of  hii  youth,  ai  the 
legend  relates.  [See  above,  No.  2,  sub  finero.] 
Hewas  eoml  in  B.C.  467  with  Ti  Aerailms  Ma. 
nmns,  when  he  enppofted  the  patrician  patty 
against  the  tribunes.  The  bitter,  aaring  the  co- 
operation of  the  other  consul,  made  a  rigorous  effiirt 
to  carry  the  agrarian  law ;  but  Fabint  efiected  a 
com  promise  by  proposing  that  a  colony  shonld  be 
fbonded  at  Antmn,  which  had  been  conqnered  by 
the  Romans  hi  the  prBoading  year.  He  Mbae> 
qoentiy  marched  agamst  the  Aeqatans,  who  sued 
for  peace,  which  was  granted  them  ;  but  they 
soon  afterwards  broke  it  and  made  an  inroad  into 
the  Latin  toritory.   (Liv.  iii.  1  j  Dionys.  iz.  59.) 

In  B.  c  465  FaUtu  waa  eental  a  aeoand  tinw 
with  T.  Quintiai  O^toUnns  Barbatus.  He  was 
appomted  to  catry  on  the  war  with  the  Aeqnians, 
which  had  been  continued  ever  since  his  first  con- 
sulihifib  The  ambastadon  whom  he  soit  to  the 
Aeqnians  were  treated  with  contempt,  at  which 
the  Romans  were  so  much  ennqied  ttiat  Qnintius 
marched  ont  of  the  city  with  another  consular 
army  to  support  his  ctrflcagne.  Aecording  to  Livy 
the  consuls  defieated  the  Aeqviaas,  who  withdrew 
from  Mount  Algidns  into  their  own  territory  ; 
but  Dtonysins  says  that  ^s  battle  was  not  de* 
cisive,  which  b  more  in  accordance  with  Livy's 
subsequent  nanative,  in  which  it  is  ttated  that  tiie 
Aequums  made  mcnmons  into  the  Roman  teniWry 
lor  plnnda,  which  were  avenged  )ij  Fabina  de- 
vnttating  the  lands  of  the  Aeqnians.  (Lir,  iii. 
•2,  3  ;  Dionys.  ix.  61.)  Three  years  aftenhrds, 
h.  c  462,  Fabiua  was  appointed  Praefectus  Urbi, 
while  the  two  consuls  were  absent  from  the  dty. 
The  tribune  C  TerentOlns  Arsa  took  advantage  of 
the  absence  of  the  eonsnls'to  propose  a  rogation  fn 
appointing  five  commissioners,  wno  might  draw  np 
]a«-s  to  limit  the  power  of  the  consnla  There- 
upon Fabius  called  together  the  senate  and  in- 
ve^hed  with  such  vehemence  against  the  rogation 
and  its  author,  that  even  both  the  eoosnbeould 
not  have  inspired  greater  (ear.  On  the  advice  of 
hit  colleagues  TerentiUua  withdrew  his  proposal. 
(Liv.  iii.  9  ;  Dionys.  ix.  69.) 

In  B.C.  459  IfabtuB  was  consul  a  third  tune 
with  L.  Cornelius  Malnginensis.  In  this  year  he 
defeated  the  Voltciaia^  who  had  laid  si<^  to 
Aiithtm,  and  alto  the  Aeqniaii^  who  had  takm 
TnsonlniB,  and  on  aeooant  of  tbeaa  vietoriea  cela- 
hnted  a  trimppb  an  bk  retmn  to  Ronh   la  tha 


Mowing  year,  &  c.  458,  when  the  two  eensuls 
marched  with  their  two  annies  against  the  Sa- 
binea  and  Aeqnians,  Fabina  was  left  behind  with 
a  third  for  the  protection  of  Rome.  This  is  the 
aeeoont  «f  Dionysius,  bat  Livy  sinply  nys  that 
hewas  one  of  the  three  ambassadasi  tent  in  that 
year  to  Cloelius  Gtacchns,  the  Icada  of  the 
Aeqnians.  (Liv.  iiL  22 — 25  ;  Dionys.  x.  20 — 22.) 

In  B.C.  450  Fichus  was  elected  a  member  «f 
the  second  deeamviiate,  and  along  with  his  eo\^ 
leagues  costiniMd  illegally  in  sower  in  the 
lowing  year.  ApiClandias  and  Fabius  vob  tbm 
two  leading  members  of  the  second  decemviiate, 
and  Fabios  TOpported  hit  colleague  in  all  his  ^nm 
nicalaett.  When  the  war  with  the  Aeqnians  and 
SalMMs  broke  ont  Falnua  was  appointed  to  the 
comnaad  with  two  adleagnai.  while  Appiu  re- 
mained in  the  cky.  Fal^  must  have  ordered 
the  rourda  of  L.  Sicdni  [SKCttTs],  who  was 
serving  in  the  army  against  Uie  Sabinei,  but  his 
name  is  not  mentioned  in  conneetion  with  this  fool 
deed.  This  probably  arose  fimm  Livy  and  Die- 
nysins  having  the  Annals  of  Fabina  Pictor  befim 
ttiem,  in  whieh  tha  virtaaa  of  tha  Fabii  wen  ex- 
tolled and  their  fimlls  onutted  Afkertbeabolttioa 
of  the  decemvirate  and  the  death  of  Ap.  Claudius 
and  Oppius,  Fabina  shared  the  fitte  of  hit 
colleagues ;  be  went  into  exile  and  his  proyetty 
was  confiscated.  (Liv.  iii.  S5,  41,  58 ;  Dionvax. 
58,  xL  2^  46.) 

Q.  Fabins  is  said  to  have  married  the  dai^hter 
of  Nnmerius  Otocilius  of  Maleventnm  on  accoont 
of  her  wealth,  with  the  ctmdttion  that  his  first  child 
should  receive  the  praanomen  of  its  matoml  grand- 
fttfaer;  and  it  ia  stated  that  it  was  in  this  way  that 
NuMrioi  beoaoM  apwwwn  hi  a  patrician  gena, 
which  it  had  not  been  beftre.  (Festns,  s.  v.  Mi- 
meriut,  pp.  170, 173,  ed.  MDUer.)  We  find  how- 
ever that  the  elder  of  his  two  sons  here  the  prae- 
noroen  Marcus,  and  the  younger  that  of  Numerius 
[Nos.  5  and  6]  ;  but  it  has  been  conjectored  that 
the  elder  may  have  been  a  ton  by  a  former  mar- 

PABIIT8  Q.  r.  It.  M.  ViBtruKUS,  ddeat 
•on  of  No.  4,  was  contol  &  c.  442  with  Postumua 
Aebutius  Elva  Comicen,  in  which  year  a  colony 
was  founded  at  Ardee.  In  b.  c.  437  he  served  as 
legatns  of  the  dictator  Mam.  Aemilius  Mameicinus 
in  the  war  against  the  Veientcs  and  Fidenates.  In 
B.  c.  488  he  waa  one  of  the  oonaulartribonea  ;  and 
in  B.  c.  431  he  served  as  legatns  of  the  dictator 
A.  Poatamins  Tubertus  in  the  gr«it  war  ^unst  die 
Aeqnians  and  VoJscians.  He  lived  till  the  capture 
of  Rome  b^  the  Gaols,  &  c.  890,  where  he  is  qiokca 
of  at  pontifez  maximitt,  and  is  said  to  have  re- 
hesmed  the  soloBn  fermda,  which  was  repeated 
after  him  by  the  aged  senators  who  had  r^cAved 
to  await  the  entrance  of  the  Oauls  into  the  city, 
and  who  accordmgly  dedicated  themsdvea  to  death. 
(Liv.  iv.  II  ;  Diod.  xii.  34  ;  Liv.  iv.  17, 19, 25  ; 
Died.  xiL  58  ;  Uv.  iv.  27, 28,  v.  41.) 

6.  N.  FABiira  Q.  r.  M.  n.  Vibulahits,  aecond 
son  of  No.  4,  was  conml  &  c  421  mth  T.  Qninthu 
Ca{Htolinns  Barbatni.  He  carried  on  war  against 
the  Aeqnians,  whom  he  put  to  flight  without  any 
difficulty :  he  was  refiised  a  trium|)b,  but  receiv^ 
the  hononr  of  an  ovation.  It  was  m  this  year  that 
the  consult  proposed  that  in  addition  to  the  two 
VDaeaton,  two  othan  should  bs  appointed  to 
attend  upon  the  couab  hi  tinw  of  war.  ThtB|aD> 
ponl  gava  risa  to  gmt  oonloatii  aa  die  trtbum 
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iousted  thftt  lomA  of  the  qnanton  ihonld  be 
eboMn  from  the  plebeiwu.  laB.c.415PKbiua  wu 
one  of  tba  connuu  tribueo*  ind  igRin  in  &  c  407< 
(Ut.  iv.  4S,  49,  58  ;  Diod.  xiiL  S4,  ziv.  3.) 

7.  Q.  F^Bica  Q.  r.  M.  n.  Visulanob,  diird 
■on  of  No.  4,  wu  coiuiil  B.  c.  423  with  C.  Sem- 
proniua  Atntinua*  conwlw  tribone  for  the  fint 
time  &  a  416  (outled  thnocfa  Mcident  faj  Lrry, 
IT.  47),  and  for  the  Moond  tune  %c  414.  (Liv. 
iv.  37,  49  i  Diod.  xiii.  9,  36.)  At  the  be^nning 
of  the  following  jfmi  be  wu  intemx.  (Lit.  it. 

8.  Q.  Fabius  M.  r.  Q.  k.  Visulanus  Ahbus- 
ruB,  Km  erf'  No.  5,  wu  coninl  b.  c.  412  with  C 
Furiui  Pndlu.  (Lit.  it.  52.)  Ho  wm  the  hut 
Fkhins  of  the  bhu  of  Vibulanni.  Amboitiii  now 
becuBo  the  n«BO  of  the  fiunilj.  [AMBurrtw.] 

VIBULE'NUS  AORIFPA.  [Aobippa.] 

U  VIBUliLIUS  RUFUS,  «  eenntor  ud  an 
intimate  friend  of  Pompej,  is  menticmed  on  one  or 
two  eccaiiou  by-  Citoro  Wore  the  breaking;  out  of 
the  dvil  war.  Ho  wm  a  man  of  reMlntion  and 
eiteigj',  and  wu  much  tnuted  bjr  Ponpey,  who 
made  him  PlBafeetnt  FkhKbn  hi  the  civil  war. 
When  Caeear  macched  into  Italy  at  the  b^inning 
of  B.  a  49,  Pompey  lent  VibnUiu  into  Pxantua 
to  itrengthen  hi*  caute  in  that  qnarter,  bnt  he  wu 
nnable  to  efiect  any  thing,  u  all  the  towna  de- 
clared in  &vour  of  Caeaar,  and  ha  aocordingly 
thnw  hinuelf  into  Cwfinium,  which  wu  held  by 
Domitina  Ahenobarbua.  Vibullini  wu  one  of  the 
■cnaton  who  fdl  into  Caeaar'i  hands  on  the  iiu- 
render  of  Corfininm,and  wu  along  with  the  othen 
diimiwed  uninimed  by  the  eooqneror*.  A  few 
daya  lAerwuu  Poiwy  aent  him  into  Spam  to 
aaaist  Afisnha  and  Pelniw  in  flanyin^  on  war 
■gaimt  Caenn  He  waa  again  taken  pnaonw  by 
Caeur  on  the  conqaegt  of  Pompey^  tro^w  in  that 
oountry,  and  wu  again  [latdoned.  When  Caeaar 
landed  in  Oreece  in  B.  a  48,  he  despatched  him  to 
Pompey  with  ofieit  of  fmet,  and  VibiiUiiu  made 
the  grcataat  haata  to  mich  Poupey,  not  from  aay 
deiin  to  bTimr  the  viewa  of  Oaeiu,  but  in  order  to 
gite  Pompej  the  earlieet  intelligence  poitible  of  the 
anival  of  hu  oiemy  in  Greece.  (Cic.  ad.  Q.  tV. 
ill  1.  §  5,  ad  AU.nl  34,  viiL  1,2,  11,  15  ;  Caee. 
a.C.  I  15,  23,  34,  38,  iiL  10,  11.) 

VICA  POT  A,  that  i^  "the  Victor  and  Cm- 
qnemr"  (qmu  wmU  H  potitmr),  wu  a  Roman 
diTininr  of  Vietoffy,  whoee  temple  wu  aituated  at 
the  fbut  <^  the  liill  Vdia.  (LIt.  iL  7 ;  Cic  d< 
ii.  11.)  [L.  S.] 

VICTOR,  an  abandoned  man,  whom  it  waaai^ 
poeed  that  M.  Antonini  wonU  recall  from  exile  in 
B.  c.  44.    (Cic  ad  Fmn.  xiv.  14.) 

VICTOR,  SEX.  AURE'LIUS,  who  ia  omn- 
monly  ranked  amoug  the  LatinhiatociaiUi  flooiialied 
in  the  middle  of  the  fourth  century  under  the 
emperor  Coostandui  and  hit  anoceawra.  Accord- 
ing to  hia  own  aceoont  (de  Om$.  20),  that  ii,  lup- 
poung  tha  work  from  which  we  quota  to  be  a 
genuine  doeunient^  ha  wu  bom  in  the  oonatry  of 
Terr  humbto  parwita,  but  rote  u  diatinction  by  hii 
aeu  in  the  mltiTation  of  literature.  Haring  at- 
tracted de  attention  of  Julian  when  at  Sirmium, 
he  wu  appointed  by  that  prince  governor  of  one 
diviiioD  of  Pannonia.  At  a  ■nbeeqaect  period,  he 
wu  elevBtad  by  Tbeodociua  to  the  hkh  office  of 
city  prarfoct,  and  there  aeens  no  good  reuou  to 
duubt  that  he  ia  the  Sex,  Aureliui  Victor,  who 
wu  Goniul  along  with  Valendniau  in  A.  n.  373. 
With  regard  to  Ute  period  of  bis  death,  nothing  ii 


known,  nor  can  we  collect  any  ftvtkcr  f 
eoooeming  bii  life,  except  that  it  baa  been  infarrd 
ftoni  oertatnofaaanBtioaa  in  the  ■tmnir  of  Hadrip 
(A£bM.  14)tlMkhe«BSBMBn.  <VieL 
16,  SO,  28,  41  ;  Amm.  Maic.  zxL  10,  std 
notea.) 

The  foUowii^  wo^  whieb  |mcBrt  in  a  ver 
ooBmaaed  km  a  qmriMnBa  reeetd  of  Bsmbl 
a&ua,  fmn  the  fiibalou  agea  down  to  tba  dent 
ot  the  emperor  Theodoaiua,  hare  all  Ina  aacriM 
to  this  writer,  but  the  cTidenca  mfm  wbid  the  ! 
domminatioa  of  aathocshipdepeoJatia  njalcn^ 
and  in  all  probability  the  third  aloae  briaoga  u 
the  Sex.  Aoreliw  Victor  wham  we  hmn  noueefl 
aboto. 

1.  Origo  QmOU  Rammmtt  u  twenlr-tbm  dM» 
ten,  Gonuining  the  annals  of  the  Robmu  nee,  frm 
Jaaui  and  Sanimiu  down  to  the  eca  of  Botnala. 
We  here  find  many  cnriooa  talea  and  twditirw 
derived  appuntly  from  aaeint  aoucea,  and  ii 
may  be  regarded  u  a  Talnable  cootributiaa  tonrit 
the  losendatif  UaUiy  of  the  oXj.  Jonnes  U*- 
teUna,  AoaonuH  Pepina,aad  attotB,  haw  aui^m  r. 
this  tract  to  Asoonios  Pediansa,  inflanoed  AtAj 
by  some  expraaion*  m  which  the^  oooofcired  thiE 
the  author  ipdre  of  LiTyand  Viivil  aa  hia  caat«- 
ponriai,  bnt  the  pasHges  in  nidi  tlieae  om; 
(xxiiL  §  7,  iii.  S  f ,  vii.  |  4),  do  oat  fturiy  adsM 
of  any  inch  intei^tation,  while  the  geaim)  toot 
of  the  i^naeology  certainly  bears  no  iiiiiaTilaiiiii 
to  that  of  the  Augutan  agfc  On  the  other  hand,  x 
Bocmt  certain,  fran  the  total  diatiaularily  in  itvlr, 
that  it  cannot  kiTe  pnoeeded  from  the  aame  laid 
with  the  two  ^eeaa which  we  ahnll  nestdeaciAe; 
andfer  thia apd  other  reascpi  AmtwmaB  ^pn>- 
nouneed  it  to  be  the  pn>duedon  of  aooie  of  the  bin 
giammarians  who  were  deairont  of  prefixing  a  tmj&r 
able  introdoetion  to  the  atfiee.  The  Origa  » 
first  printed  at  Antwerp,  8yo.  1579,  with  the  coo- 
raentaiy  of  Andreas  Schottas  ia  a  toIiub^  ooolaia- 
inb  aha  the  three  loUowiBg :  — 

•tx  chapters,  commencing  with  the  Inrth  of  iw 
twin  Kats  of  Man  and  Ilia,  and  eooclnding  -wi-S 
the  death  of  Cleopatra.    Thewludc^  or  neariT 
whole  of  tha  MSS.  attach  the  name  of  /^mi 
to  this  piece :  by  eome  icholan  it  hu  been  pTca  la 
Cmneliua  Nepoa,  fay  othna  to  AanUins  Pnia*. 
The  numenns  mistokes  with  which  it  abean6 
forbid  us  to  fix  npon  any  me  belonging  to  the 
brighter  ^locht  of  Roman  literatorc    It  was  fint  I 
printed  at  N^tlea,  by  Sixtu  Rieungw,  about  14  71',  { 
and  ^ain  by  Jac  de  R^li,  at  Flwcnoe,  io  1478.  , 

III.  ilii  Cboiart&M,  m  f6rty-two  cha^tcx%  ex- 
hibiting ibort  iMOgn^hiu  of  the  emperon,  brm 
Ai^ustua  to  CwMtaatins.  This,  u  we  have  stateil, 
may  reasonably  be  ngarded  m  the  work  of  Sei. 
Aureliu  Victor,  who  wu  [Kaefectof  the  city  nndcr 
Theodoaiua.  It  iru  fint  printed  at  Antweip,  Si*. 
1579,  with  the  conmentaiy  of  SAotta^ 

IV.  i^BFitasfJIwdaf/amariitorwBiAoamim 
Ejcerpla  arliltru  Sejc.  Awmi  PSetoru,  or  as  ii  ii 
frequently  styled  Sam.  Awrdii  VialanM  EpiUmu  lit 
Oaeiariliia,in  forty-eight  chaptcrB,oommencing  wok 
Aoguitua  and  concluding  with  Theodoaiua.  Thew 
lives  agree  for  the  most  part  almost  word  for  wvd 
with  Uie  foeceding,  but  \-ariatioaa  may  hcR  aal 
there  he  detected,  some  points  being  lightly  pasnd 
over,  or  altogether  omitted,  in  the  one  collective, 
which  are  dwolt  upon  nt  conudemble  loigth  ir 
Other.    This  will  be  seen  dearly  com  paring  tLa 
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MetiMM  in  each  on  Van  and  Hadrian.  Hen- 
over,  it  will  be  remarked,  that  yhiic  thefirrtierici 
temunatea  with  Comtantina,  the  lecond  cornea 
down  M  low  aa  Afcadina  and  Honoriu.  Al]  the 
MS&animcribedwiththewocdifjBjfeHM  V&ior^ 
or  Victoru,arViotoriHi,  and  a  keen controTenr  hae 
been  maintained  aa  to  the  real  name  of  the  abbre- 
viator.  Itaeemaelear,  at  all  eraita,  that  he  cannot 
be  the  AwdiniVietorwIwcaivQedtheDaaHw- 
t^w.-  lie  fiiUowad  or  nrthor  copied  the  latt«  vety 
dooriy,  but  connilted  other  Mmrcea,  and  did  not 
conaider  himtelf  bound  to  adhere  tUTitUy  to  hit 
atatementa.  The  Bptiom  waa  firat  printed  at 
Stnuburg,  8<ro.  1505,  and  again  by  Aldna,  Sto. 
Venet.  1516^  at  the  end  of  his  editiim  of  Sneto- 
niua. 

Theae  four  piecea  were  fint  publiahed  together 
by  Andreaa  Schottoi  <8to.  Antw.  1579),  who 
Iwonght  to  light  the  Origo  and  the  Dt  Oaeiaribm 
from  the  mly  MS.  <tf  them  known  to  exiat,  and 
laboured  with  great  eaneatneaa  to  prore  that  the 
whole  were  the  week  of  the  ame  writer,  and  that 
the  writer  waa  Sex.  Anreliua  Victw.  The  beat 
edition  which  baa  yet  appealed,  ia  that  of  Jo. 
AmtiouDa,  Amat  et  Tnj.  Bat  17S3,  fimning  one 
of  the  Dutch  Variorum  Claaiici,  in  4to.  An  ^bo- 
rate editiMi  waa  commenced  by  SchroeAer,  of  vlmit 
two  Tolamea  only  h»Te  been  publiahed  (in.  lift, 
1829, 16S1>  compriaing  the  Oryo  and  the  D«  Virii 
iUtatribma.  [W.R.] 

VICTOR,  CLAU'DIUS,  the  nephew  of  CiriJia, 
nerved  under  hia  uncle  in  the  revolt  of  the  Batavi 
in  A.  D.  69 — 70,  and  waa  aent  with  Julioa  Mazimua 
againat  Yocula.    (Tac  Hid.  n.  33.) 

VICTOR,  FLA'VIUS,  the  eon  of  Uaxinma, 
who  ruled  aa  emporar  in  Spain,  Oaul,  and  Britain, 
•wa*  aasociated  by  hia  &Uier  in  the  goTpmment 
with  the  title  of  Angnatoa.  While  Mazimua 
marebed  into  Italy  to  wreat  that  conntiy  fma  the 
feeble  hands  at  Valentinian  II.,  Victor  waa  left 
behind  in  Oa<iL  Tbeodoaiita  himaelf  auiqumd 
Mazimua ;  and  ahortly  afterwards  Ari)ogaatea,  the 
Kenerai  of  TLeodosiua,  defeated  Victor  and  put 
him  to  death.  For.fiirther  detaila  see  Maximum 
Ph  997,  and  TaiODonini,  I06fib 
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VI'CTOR,  PU'BLIUS,  the  name  prefixed  to  an 
enumeration  of  the  principal  buildingB  and  moau- 
menU  of  ancient  Rome,  distributed  acoordiog  to 
the  regiona  of  Anguatus,  which  haa  ^eaetally  been 
reipectpd  aa  a  wwk  of  great  anthonty  by  Italian 
local  antiquaries,  from  Nardini  downK-arda.  Bun> 
sen,  however,  in  his  fisaatrmbwy  der  l^adi  Rom 
(rol.  L  p.  173,  8m  Stutt  1830),  after  a  careful 
examination  into  the  hiatoiyof  thiatractand  of  the 
siniilar  pndnction  ascribed  to  Sbxtus  Rvrua,  haa 
arrived  at  the  conelnaion  that,  in  their  present 
atate,  they  cannot  be  received  aa  ancient  at  all,  bnt 
nniit  be  regarded  ai  mere  piocei  of  patchwork 
fihricated  not  eariier  than  the  fifteenth  centoiy. 
To  thia  oinnion  Becka  in  hia  HamBmA  da-  Ro- 
nUm  Jftffttlhaw  fiiHy  wbaaibci,  and  does  not 


hesitate  to  chatactoise  them  as  wilful  impostures. 
(Consult  the  ezeeQent  paper*  on  the  Topography 
of  Rome  by  E.  H.  Bunbmy,  published  n  the 
Ganiad  Afaasiua,  and  e^ieoally  the  remarks  in 

No.  X.  p.  S28.) 

The  De  RegitmSIm  UrUi  Rothoa,  oa  thia  pro- 
dnction  is  uaWly  entitled,  waa  firat  printed  by 
Joannea  de  Tridino,  at  Venice^  4ta  1505,  in  a 
volume  cnnfinmg  aiao  Beda  de  Tamparibua ;  *■ 
it  will  be  fimnd  onder  its  beat  fimn  in  the  Tlesomia 
AidiqmtahmRomimanm  of  OneTiua,  vol.  iiL  p^  37< 
foL  Traj.  ad  Rhen.  1694.  [W.R.] 

VICTO'RIA,  the  penonificatitui  of  victory 
among  the  Bisnana,  aa  Nice  waa  amoi^  the 
Greeks.  Dionyaina  <l  33)  rdates  that  Evandor  far 
the  eommaud  of  Minerva  dedicated  en  nonnt 
Palatine  a  temple  of  Victoria,  the  daughter  of 
PfeUaa.  On  the  aite  of  thia  ancient  temple  a  new 
one  waa  built  by  L.  Poatumina,  during  the  war 
with  the  Samnitea  j  and  M.  Poicina  Cato  added  to 
it  s  di^d  of  Victoria  Viigo.  In  later  timet  then 
eziated  three  or  four  aanetDariea  of  Victonr  at 
Rome.  (idv.  x.  S3,  xxix.  14,  zzzv.  9 ;  P.  Vietar, 
Rtg.  Urh.  iv.  vii.  viiL)  [L.  S.] 

VICTOTIIA  or  VICTORIA,  the  name 
ffven  by  Trebellius  PolKo  to  the  mother  of  Vic- 
torinoa,  and  with  her  he  completes  hia  cstahwie  at 
the  thir^  tjmau  [see  AdBiOLua],  two  ntm  behw 
thrown  in  as  supennnoenries.  Acoording  to  ahis 
historian  after  the  death  of  her  aon  ahe  was  hailed 
as  the  mother  of  campe  {Mater  Ctttronun)  •  and 
coins  were  atruck,  bearitw  her  effigy,  in  braaa, 
silver,  and  gold.  Feeling  heraelf  however  unequal 
to  the  weight  of  empire,  ahe  tianafarred  her  power 
firat  to  Marius,  and  then  to  Tetricns,  1^  whom 
some  say  that  she  waa  sUin,  while  othm  affirm 
that  she  died  a  natural  death.  Two  medals  have 
been  described,  one  bearing  the  legead  imp.  vic- 
toria. AUG.,  the  other  imp.  victorina  avq.  ; 
but  they  seem  to  be  unique  and  are  open  to  ana- 
[dcion.  (Trebel  Poll.  Tfif.  7>raa«.  ir.,  vi.,  xxz., 
mentions  both  cf  the  above  names  ;  AureL  Vict. 
tU  Out,  xxxiii  the  fannir  oidy  ;  eomp.  Eckhel, 
toL  rii.  p.  454.)  [W.R.] 

VICTORI'NUS,  C.  AUFI'DIUS,  a  chosen 
friend  and  counsellor  of  M.  Auisliaa^  was  dis- 
tinguished alike  for  hia  high,  pineiplea  and  fiir  bii 
eloquence,  in  which  he  was  exouled  by  no  one 
amtmg  his  contemporaries.  He  was  legate  in  Oer- 
many,  proconsul  Africa,  and  piaefect  of  the  city 
under  Conunodus.  Although  detested  by  that 
emperor  on  account  of  his  virtuea,  he  escaped  de- 
atnutitti  1^  his  bold  and  fearleaa  bearings  died  a 
natmal  iiem  soon  aiter  the  ruin  of  Peremda  [Ps- 
UNHia},  and  waa  hononred  by  the  motion  of  a 
atatue  to  hia  memory.  He  ia  uvbably  the  same 
person  with  the  C.  Aofidius  Victonnns  who  ia 
marked  in  the  Fasti  as  consul  for  the  second  time 
iuA-D.  183,  the  year  in  which  the  first  great 
plot  againat  Commodua  was  organised  and  fkiled. 
(Dion  Cass.  IxxiL  4,  II;  Gruter,  ccclziz.  2  ; 
Caoitolin.  M.  Auni.  38).  [W.R.] 

VICTORI'NUS,  CORNEO-IUS,  pnusfcct  of 
the  ptaetoriona  under  Antoninus  Piua.  (Capitolin. 
Anton.  Pita,  a.)  [W.R.} 

VICTORI'NDS.  FUHIUS,  praefect  of  the 
piaetoruuia  under  M.  Auidius.  (C^itoltn.  JIT. 
AttreL  14.)  [W.  R.J 

VICTORI'NUS,  M.  PIAWO'NIUS,who  is 
included  by  Tiebellius  PoUIo  in  hia  list  of  the 
thirty  tynnta  [aae  Auxulvb],  wu  the  third  of 
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the  nfliTpen  who  in  nieccstian  ruled  Oaul  while  it 
«u  dicrmrnbered  from  the  empire  during  the  reign 
of  the  imbecile  son  of  Valerian.  Victoriniu,  how- 
ever,  bad  preTioiulf  been  auumed  aa  a  coUeagae 
by  PofOuniu  to  whom  be  afforded  important  aid  in 
the  war  agaiiut  Qallienui,  and  after  the  deatmction 
of  Oallienni  alone  enjoyed  the  •oTereignty.  He  i* 
nid  to  have  poflaeued  many  of  the  highest  qnalitiee 
both  of  a  Mnenil  and  a  itatesman,  but  waa  un- 
happily a  alare  to  his  paations,  which  eventnally 
proTed  hii  min,  for  he  wat  anauinated  at  Agrip- 
nina  by  one  of  hU  own  officen  whoae  honour  he 
nad  wounded.  Thia  erent  leenu  to  have  taken 
place  m  a.  D.  366  after  be  had  reigned  for  lone- 
what  more  than  a  year.  (Trehell.  FoUio,  7Vv- 
TjfftMM.  T.  ;  Anrel.  VicL  ds  Can.  rxxiil  ;  Eutropi 
ix.  7  ;  it  would  be  a  Tain  taik  however  to  at- 
tempt to  reconcile  these  anthoridet  with  each 
other.) 


COIN  or  VICTOBINUS. 

VicTOKiNUR  JVNion,  aon  of  the  foregoing  ac- 
cording to  Pollto,  by  whom  alone  he  ii  mentioned, 
being  numbered  among  the  thirty  tyranti,  waa 

Sroclaimed  Caeior  immediately  before  the  death  of 
ii  bther  whose  bte  he  ihared.    (Trebell.  PoUio, 
Trig.  Tifran*.  vL)  [W.  R.] 

VICTORI'NUS,  literary  and  ecdeciaaticnl. 
The  lubjecta  of  the  three  following  article*  have 

C*ed  a  uurce  of  contiderable  embarraument  to  the 
torian  of  literature.  Both  the  firtt  and  lecond  ap- 
pear to  have  been  rhetonciana  before  they  became 
ihcoioginnt,  both  wrote  commejitarief  on  the  Scrip- 
turee  and  both  are  believed  to  have  been  Christinn 
poeta,  a  leriei  of  coincidence*  which,  combined  with 
identic  of  name,  rendered  confaiion  almost  inevi- 
table, while  the  tccond  and  third,  if  we  admit  the 
cxiitence  of  the  third,  having  both  compiled  eeaarR 
upon  the  same  departmeota  of  grammar,  became  in 
like  manner  mixed  np  with  each  other.  The  diffi- 
cnltiei  connected  with  the  subject  have  been  in 
inme  degree  removed  bj'  Rivinni  in  a  book  en- 
titled SoMctae  Jte/tquiae  duum  VuioriiiorMm,  Pic- 
tavientit  utiim  Epitcopi  Maiiyrii,  Afri  aiieriia 
Cm*  Marii,  Ac.  8vo.  Ooth.  1652,  and  by  Launoy  in 
his  dissertation  Vidorimt  Epueopo  at  Martyre, 
Par.  1664,  in  the  appendix  to  which  we  find  a 
discussion  on  five  distinguished  persons  who  bore 
the  name  of  Victorinns ;  hut  several  points  are 
still  involved  in  mnch  obscurity. 

1.  ViCTOKiNus,  bishop  of  Pettaw  on  the  Dtave 
in  Styria,  hence  distinguished  by  the  epithet  PetO' 
rvMiaitU,  or  PtdamernxU,  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  third  century  (a.  d.  270—290).  and 
suffered  martyrdom  during  the  persecution  of  Dio- 
cletian, probably  in  a.  D.  SO^  St.  Jerome  tells  ns 
that  he  understood  Greek  better  than  Latin  ;  and 
that,  in  consequence,  his  works,  though  pregnant 
with  great  thoughts,  were  cooched  in  poor  lan- 
guage ;  a  criticism  which  has  been  thought  incon- 
sistent with  the  &ct  recorded  by  Caasiodoroa  that 


he  was  originally  a  rhetorician  (  VUtonnt,  at  m- 
Um  spssayM,  I*tt.  Dn.  5).  The  difficahy,  on- 
ever,  will  be  remored  if  we  suppose  tkat  Grick  n 
his  native  language,  but  that  be  £dt  luHudf  oa- 
atcaiiied  to  write  in  Ijatin,  witb  which  be  «at  im 
convenant,  because  it  waa  the  \ob^^  spokea  in 
province  where  he  exociscd  hia  epiaoopttl  InetA 
It  is  to  he  remarked  that  thti  Victoriun  ra  lo^ 
sui^Msed  to  have  been  bishop  of  Pottien,  aa  ^sr 
first  dissipated  by  the  dissertatka  of  Laimv,  %v 
demonstrated  that  Pttabimm  in  npper  Pauwut. 
and  not  PMAmaat,  was  the  see  from  vhich  be  ^ 
rived  his  designation. 

St.  Jerome  informs  ua  that  he  wrote  coana- 
taries  In  Onksm;  In  E»odmm  ;  Im  Ltriiie^.  ; 
/■  IttaiaM;  I*  ExtcUeUm  ;  Im  Ahttemc  ;  /■  £• 
eletiatlm;  /«  Oamtica  Cha<i"asi-ii ;  Im  ApiMaltm-,  j 
Jootmt  advermu  ammn  kcui  tiass  (aome  ei^r^ 
place  a  stop  after  JctmrnU  and  toppote  Adarm  | 
oasMt  Aoarnsi  to  be  the  name  of  a  aeiasnte  t»  I 
and  many  other  pieeeo.    Of  all  tfaeae  it  is  dsabci  j 
whether  any  one  remaina.    In  the  third  nUam . 
the  mHoOma  Patnm  Maxima  (fsL  Laf^ 
1677)  wa  find  a  CbsiasMtowa  na  Aptadffa 
hewing  his  name  ;  bat  the  beat  jnd^ea  how  x 
the  most  part  either  rejected  it  altageiher  tt  ^ 
garded  it  as  mndi  altered  and  intatpalated  v 
difierent  hands,  both  on  aecoant  of  the  iiie^ 
pancies  in  style  which  may  be  here  and  there  4^ 
tected,  and  also  from  the  circumaUDoe  that  U: 
mitlenarian  doctrine  is  here  directly  impaeiif>^ 
while  we  know  that  it  was  adncsU«d  by  Vk»- 
rinus.    The  prologue  is  given  up  by  aU.  Tk 
fragment  published  by  Cave  (H.  L.  toL  i.  p.  147 
iKta  a  Ms.  -in  the  archiepiscopal  libtaiy  al  Lzo-  | 
beth,  entitled  D*  Fabrioa  Mmmdi,  has,  with  beef 
reason,  been  supposed  to  be  an  extract  fraa  cr 
annotations  on  Genesis  or  m  tho  Apocalypse;,  i^' 
here  the  opinions  of  the  Chiliaata  are  avswccf 
supported.  | 

Various  foundling  poems  hare  been  fsthmc  ' 
upon  thia  Victorinns  without  any  evideiice  ia^-  ! 
or  cirtumstsntml.    Such  are  Xto  ./issM  Ob«t£  z  ' 
137  hexametm  and  ^jmwwfb  Ptueim  Urns'  ; 
s.  De  LtgDO  Vitat  in  70  hexametera,  both  connia^i 
in  the  collection  of  Fabricius  ;  the  D»  Crmee  ZMa 
foimd  among  the  works  of  C^'prian  {see  Be4.  r 
locu  lanet.  c.  2.) ;  and  the  five  boaka  Advrra, 
MardoHem  generally  appended  to  editicma  of  Tr 
tullian. 

(Our  chief  ancient  authority  for  everytbin^  os 
nccted  with  Victorinns  of  Pettaw  ia  St.  Jerxr 
who  speaks  of  him  in  a  great  number  of  pasaee. 
e.g.  De  KtTO  III.  74,  comp.  187,  Pw/.  m 
In  Eaedt.  c  36,  Prae/.  m  Maa^  Ad  Damuu.  vol  i- 
p.  £69,  Ad  PamJin.  vol.  iv.  p.  567,  ed.  Bawd.  Ac. 
see  also  Cassiodor.  Intt.  Dit.  5,  7,  9  ;  LanliK'- 
CradihUUy  n/Gotpd  Hiiloty^  c  In. ;  Scbeenemagi. 
B&L  Patnm  Lot  toL  L  cap.  3.  %  H;  Bk^ 
GaduehU  dtr  Rom.  LUtmt.  SuppL  Band.  Ite  Ak- 
theil.  §  14,  2te  Ahtheil.  9  33.) 

2.  C.  (or  according  to  some  MSS.  Fi»bim)  Mi- 
niiis  VicTOEiNU8,sumamed  J^^fitHD  the  cocotn 
of  his  birth,  taught  rhetoric  at  Rome  in  the  mid^ 
of  the  fourth  century,  with  so  much  repotation  tkc 
his  statue  was  erected  in  the  foram  of  Trajsa 
Omvinced  by  diligent  study  of  the  Scriptores,  k. 
in  old  age,  wenly  emhiaeed  the  tne  fruth  ;  sk 
when  the  edict  of  Julian,  prohibiting  Chiisiin 
from  giving  instruction  in  polite  literature,  n* 
promulgated,  Victorinni  dwae  to  shtit  np  hia  schea 
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ntfaer  tbwi  denjr  bis  religion.  The  hiabaj  of  his 
conrersioo  ii  detailed  at  length,  upon  theantbai^ 
of  Simplkianiu,  biihop  of  Milan,  in  the  Cmleuioiii 
of  St  Angaatine,  who  gloriet  not  a  Uule  in  to 
diattngniifaed  a  proMlyte.  The  fidlowing  woriiB 
ucribed  to  thii  autW  are  itill  extant. 

I.  Cdmvtmbiriiu  i.  Expoiitio  w  Cioerow  Ubrot 
dt  IwomHonB.  Fint  printed  at  Milan  by  Znrotiu 
fid.  1474,  agun  b*  AUu,  8m  Vanet  1522,  along 
with  die  Annotatuna  of  Aamnhu  npon  the  Ora- 
tions of  Cicero ;  and  agmm  by  R-  Stepheni,  4to. 
Par.  lfiS7.  It  will  be  found  in  tbe  AtOi^  Ria- 
toret  £atmi  of  Phhon,  4to.  Par.  1S99,  m.  79— 
239  ;  and  in  the  nme  collection  aa  re-edited  bj 
CapertHisier,  4to.  Argentor.  1756,  pp.  102—255. 
It  u  lOuwiM  mdnded  in  the  fifth  rolnme  of 
Ordlili  edition  of  Ckero. 

II.  Art  OrammaUaide  OrtJtoffrapkia  et  Ratbue 
Meironmj  s  complete  and  TOlominoua  treatiie  upon 
metres  in  bor  bo<^  fint  printed  by  Ulric.  Mor- 
liud  in  tbe  coIlectiaD  of  Latin  gnuunariana,  pub- 
lished under  the  inqieettoQ  of  Jo.  Camoarins,  4to. 
Tubing.  1537.  It  will  be  found  in  tbe  Cfram- 
matiaia  LatimM  Aaetont  AHtioai  of  Putichius,  4to. 
Haaov.  1605,  pp.  3450—2622.  The  tcwslations 
from  Plato  mentioned  by  St  Angutino  (Coifeat. 
viiL  2)  bare  perished. 

III.  jgvTVnttateontfni^rwaiZarj/F.flniihed 
itwonid  appear  AboatA.D.  865.  TV.  D»  ifumiai^ 
fw^pjoMfo,  an  abridgment  of  thefbr^in^.  "V.Hymm 
trti  d»  TrimUaU,  The  three  last  roentioDed  pieces 
were  fint  printed  at  Basle,  fi>l  I52EL  in  the  AaH- 
doiunt  contra  omnet  Haamtt,  and  wiO  be  found  also 
in  tbtBOlioOecaPatnimMcu.  foL  Lngdun.  1677, 
vol.  IT.  {1.253  ud  284;  and  in  the  BtUwdteea 
J'ainm  of  Gallatid.  toL  Tiii.  foL  Venet  1772. 

VI.  Da  OauraHime  Varbi  Divmi  t.  GMfiitaio- 
ritm  Camdidi  Ariaid  ad  ammdent.  Fint  printed  at 
Basle,  (oL  1528  in  tbe  Omxptitma  w  Gaaum  tt 
Exodum  of  Ziegler  along  with  a  fragment  of  the 
tract  by  Candidns  [Candidus]  De  GeneraiioM 
IHmm^  to  which  it  is  a  reply.  Both  will  be  found 
in  the  OriluidojKigrajiha  of  Heroldos,  fol.  Bas.  1555, 
p.  461,  in  the  Haereiioloffia  of  Heroldos,  fol.  Bas. 
1556,  p.  186,  in  the  Analecta  Vetera  of  Mabillon, 
fbl.  Par.  1685,  toL  It.  p.  155  ;  and  in  the  JWUo. 
Uaea  Pabum  of  (Jalland,  tdL  yvi.  aa  aboT& 

VII.  Ad  JiuftMWK  Mamlekamm  amtra  dmo  Prm- 
^piaMaidtAa«mmetd*veraCainieCkriM.  VIII. 

FerUtSenphinM**  Factum  est  Vespeieet  Mane 
Dies  TJnus."  Thetwo  last  mentioned  pieces  were 
fint  published  by  Sirmond  and  inserted  in  his  Opera 
iXymfutt  rcfaro,  8vo.  Par.  1630.  They  wilt  be 
fimndalso  in  bis  eollected  wmka,  foL  Par.1696, 
Tol.  I ;  and  in  tbe  BibUotJteoa  Patnan  of  Oallaiid, 
Tol.  viii.  The  titles  were  fabricated  by  tbe  editor, 
none  having  been  found  in  his  Codox, 

IX.  Onmentoriiu  m  Eputolam  Pauli  ad  Oala- 
Utt,  in  two  booVs.  X.  ConuimtariMi  m  EpitbJam 
PauH  ad  PhiHppeiuet,  in  one  book.  XI.  Oim- 
mmten'M  n  Efiittolam  Patdi  ad  S^ahenoe,  in  two 
books.  XII.  De  Phj/tieu,  composed  tai  the  par- 
pose  of  defendingreligioni^[unst  those  philosopiiera 
who  attacked  the  Mosaic  account  of  the  Creation. 
Tbe  four  last  moitianed  pieces  hare  only  recently 
been  teong^  to  light  St  Jenme  twice  refen  to 
the  cammentaries  of  Victarinas  upon  the  epistles  of 
Panl ;  and  altbongb  we  lesm  from  Sirmond  (ppcra, 
Tol.  i  p.  345),  that  tbe  MS.  from  which  he  de- 
riTed  toe  Ojiutenla  which  we  hare  mariced  VII. 
VIIL  Gontuned  alto  oommentatiei  upon  the  epistles 


of  Paul  fay  the  mte  author,  yet,  fiir  some  reason 
not  known,  he  did  not  publish  the  latter  which 
were  alfawether  lost  sight  of,  until  no  less  than 
three  MSS.  of  them  were  discoreied  hi  the  libnty 
of  the  Vatican  by  Angelo  Mai,  by  whom  they  were 
included  in  the  thiid  volume  of  the  Scriptonau 
Veterun  Nova  CollecHo  ex  VaHcatdi  oodieUmt 
erfita,  4to.  Rom.  1828.  Whether  Vicbmnus  wrote 
commentariea  upon  all  the  qditles  of  Paul  ia  left 
bi  doubt  1^  the  wwds  tt  Ett  Jerome,  and  cannot 
now  fae  determined.  The  De  Ptajtieii  is  found  in 
all  tbe  three  Vatican  MSS.  snbjomed  to  the  com- 
mentary m  the  Ephesians  ;  and  although  not 
actually  inscribed  vith  the  nama  of  Victorinus 
seems  to  be  alluded  to  by  himself  {Ad  BfAet.  HK  iL 
p.  126)  ;  and  bean  strong  external  OTidenee  of  his 
manner. 

In  addition  to  all  these  a  descriptiTo  epic  in  seren 
books,  entitied  De  Fratr^  VIL  Maembaeit  mUr- 
/eetit  ab  Atitioeiio  E^ifltaiUt  Iwt  ben  ascribed 
sometime  to  Victorinns  of  Pettaw,  HnnatimH  to 
Vi'etDiimia  Afler,  and  lometnnM  to  Hihahii  of  Arlac 
If  it  belongs  to  any  one  of  these  three  penonage^ 
the  last  is  probably  the  rightful  owner. 

The  fame  enjoyed  Victorinus  as  a  public 
instructor  does  not  gsin  any  accession  from  his 
theologicKl  wt^s.  In  style,  weak,  damped,  and 
intolred,  in  phraseology  (rften  barbanms,  snat^aed 
by  no  depth  of  learning  and  relieved  by  no  bril- 
liancy of  uhtstntiai,  they  merit  the  severe  critioam 
of  St  Jerome,  who  pronoonces  their  author  to  be 
both  ol»cure  and  ignoranL  The  exposition  of  tbe 
essay  De  Inoen^tMe  is  more  difQcnlt  to  comprehend 
than  the  text  which  it  professes  to  explain,  the 
hymns  are  deatitata  <A  dl  poetical  ^rit,  and  set 
the  lawa  of  prosody  and  metre  so  conpletely  at 
defiance  that  fhey  could  scarcely  bare  pneeeded 
from  the  compiler  of  tbe  grammatical  treatise  which 
displays  muen  research  ai^  contains  nany  Taluahle 
obserrations.  (Hietonym.ds  Firis/SL  101;  Prooem. 
M  BpU.  ad  Oalat.,  Chrome,  ad  A.  D.  360,  Adv. 
RufiM.  vol.  iv.  p.  367,  ed.  Bened. ;  Attgustm.  Ccm- 
/eta.  Tiii.  2,  4,  5  ;  Trithem.  71  ;  Hwor.  i.  102  ; 
I^tiMtyOredMH^tfChipel  ffiMtorjr,  c  xciv. ;  Gal- 
land,  BibHotk.  PatnoKy  vol.  viii.,  Pn^.  e.  iv. 
pL  viL  ;  Scboenemaim,  BibL  Patnm  Lot.  toL  i. 
&  4. 1 18.) 

8.  Maximus  ViCTOiiiHin.  We  posseai  tiuw 
abort  tracta— I.  De  Re  arammatica ;  %  De  Oar. 
mine  Heroim ;  S.  De  Raiiim  Melfwam,  all 
parently  the  work  of  the  same  author  and  uanalfy 
ascribed  in  MS&  to  a  Maximui  Victorinus  ;  but 
wheUier  we  ought  to  consider  him  the  same  with  tiw 
riietorieian  who  flourished  under  Conaluitnia  or  ai 
an  independent  penonage  it  is  bnposdble  to  decide. 
They  were  fint  printed  in  the  edlection  of  ancient 
nammariana  published  by  Adamus  Petri,  8vo. 
Bas.  1527,  where  tbe  two  former  an  assigned  to 
Mariut  Vidorima  Afer  and  the  third  to  Mvamm 
FicfortMii :  they  will  be  found  also  in  the  Oram' 
matieae  Lattnae  Andoret  AnttquiiiiPMtacbiru,  4to. 
Hannov.  1605,  pp.  1938—1974  ;  and  under  • 
groftUy  improTMl  form  in  the  Corfm  GrammatieorKm 
tatiinntm  Vetenm  of  Lindemann,  vol.  i  4to.  Lips. 
1831,  pp.  267—804.  Both  Putsch  ini  and  Linte- 
nann  wefiz  tbe  aame  of  lluimiia  Vietorinna  to 
the  whole  three.  [W.R.] 

Q.  VICTO'RIUS,  prim  ^  eentorio,  dladn- 
gnishcd  himself  l^lua  bravery,  ■.o,  194.  (Lhr' 
xzxiv.  46.) 

VICTO'RIDS  MARCELLUS.  [MiRCULim] 
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VIGILIUS. 


VINCKKTIUSw 


VICTBIX.  [Vbnus.] 
'  M.  VIOE'LLIUB,  K  Stok  philoMpher,  who  lired 
xritb  Puutetina.    (Cic.  dt  OraL  iii.  '21.) 

VIOI'LIUS.  Dupin  wiimentei lix Mdanudci 
vho  bore  thii  name. 

1.  ViaitiCB  Triosktihub.  2.  Vioutus,  of 
AMoB,  who  wrote  upon  the  Apocnlypee,  w  we 
learn  frcm  Cawiodonu.  {IntL  Die.  9.)  S.  Vioi- 
Liua,  the  Deaeoo.  4.  VioiLiua  Tapsinsis.  5. 
VioiLiDi,  bilhop  of  Bread*.  6.  ViaiLiui,  a 
litohop  wha  aicoed  the  acts  of  the  council  of  Agde. 
Of  tme,  the  fint,  third,  and  fourth  only  deserve 
particolar  notice; 

VioiLiua,  bishop  of  Trent,  hence  dbUitguished 
br  the  epithet  Drideatunu^  flourished  towards  the 
close  of  the  fourth  centnry  and  suffered  martyrdom, 
probablr  in  the  Hcood  consulship  of  StUicho,  a.  o. 
405.  Thia  it  the  Vigiliiu,  ^lo,  aceording  to  Geu- 
nadiui,  addreiMd  to  a  certain  Kmpliciaana,  a 
letter  and  a  tract  con  tainii^  Gettattd  Umporu  ajmd 
Ixuiarot  marigrmi.  We  cannot  doubt  that  two 
Epistles  still  extant  under  the  name  of  Vigilius 
lie  Martyrio  Sa»etormm  SUinii  tt  Sociorum^  one 
addressed  to  Simplidanus,  bishop  of  Mihin,  the 
other  to  0ohn,  bishop  of  Cooatantinople,  an  the 
pieeet  here  indicated.  They  will  be  fonnd  under 
tbeir  belt  form  in  the  BibliaOieea  Patrum  of  Oal- 
land,  Tol.  Till  (fol.  Venet.  1 772),  p.  203.  ( Ambrot. 
£pitL  xxif.  i  Oennad.  de  Virit  JIL  37  ;  Qalland, 
/'nteg.  roL  viii  c  v.  p^  x. ;  Dtipin,  Eoctmiattioai 
Hittotf  4/  tie  ^ik  CaUMiy ;  Schoeoemaan,  ^ 
Hotkeea  Patrmm  £a(.  vel  L  c;  4.  {  36 ;  BShr. 
fieaduxAta  dtrKSm.  Lit.  Soml.  Band.  3te  AbtheiL 
S80.) 

VioiLiua,  a  deacon  who  flouriahed  under  Arta- 
ditii  and  Htmoriui,  ia  mwtioned  by  Qennadjua 
and  Trithamint,  ai  ne  can^ff  of  a  Aasafs  itfOMo* 
ctenm,  which  ia  atiU  extant,  and  iriQ  be  found, 
under  the  title  lieguiae  OritmtaUi  &>  Patnm  Oritm- 
ti^imm  Rtgtdia  coilactaa  a  VigiUo  Diaoomo,  in  the 
Cotlea  S^ularmmy  published  by  L,  Holatein,  4to. 
Btnn.  1661,  Paris.  4to.  1669,  and  also  in  the  woric 
of  Brockie,  fid.  Aug.  Vind.  1759,  vd.  i.  p.  60. 
(SchQenenaan,  BiUiodMa  Painm  laL  vol  ii. 
5  23.) 

Vioiuua,  bishop  of  Thapona,  in  Byiacium,  hence 
deswnatad  Tapamiii,  flounahed  towards  the  close 
of  the  fifth  century  when  Africa  was  overrun  by 
the  Arian  Vandals.  Bemg  an  orthodox  Catholic, 
he  was  driven  from  his  see  by  Honneric,  in  a.  n. 
484,  and  took  refiige  at  Coutantinrnde,  where  he 
can^oaad  seveial  woriu^  chiefly  of  a  'polemical 
cAancttt.  Of  thoee  enumerated  below,  the  first 
Itfu  always  borne  the  name  of  Vigilius,  although 
fieqnoitly  ascribed  to  Vigilius  of  Trent ;  the  others 
liava  been  fiMind  in  MSS.,  some  bearing  the  oaine 
of  Athanaaius,  smae  of  Idadui  Clarus,  some  of 
Aogustine,  and  it  has  been  conjectured  by  Dupin 
that  they  were  originally  given  to  the  world  under 
fbeae  &be  coloun,  either  for  the  sake  of  avoiding 
petiecaUon,  or  in  the  belief  that  the  arguments 
would  be  listened  to  with  more  re^tect,  and  make 
a  nun  forcible  impreanm  if  anppoaed  to  proceed 
from  luch  ilhutrimis  fiithcn.  It  ii  manifest  that 
such  a  proceeding  must  have  given  rise  to  the 
greatest  oonfiiaion,  and  it  is  now  almost  impoasible 
to  determine  with  certainty  the  real  history  of  these 
tractsi 

L  Advarmu  Nedorimm  at  Ef^fekmlAri  JMsgne 
jpo  d^^mdam  ^pndi  Otietdamuima ;  the  nrtm 
and  o^foct  of  thia  imee  are  sufflciMitly  indicated 


by  the  Utie.  Tt  was  fint  tainted  at  Tmnsfn, 
f<d.  1 528,  agtun  at  Cologne,  Ova.  1575,  and  ^^en 
under  its  ^at  fcvm,  in  the  woiks  of  Vigtlmi,  3 
collected  bT  Chifflet,  and  pabliahed  at  I^(|>>.  4<» 
1 664,  in  the  same  vidume  vrith  Vieter  ViieBu 
II.  jf/tenufto  tnb  aoeuM  Atium^uH  adrtna 
Arium,  Two  dialt^nes  between  AtliaixuiBs  tsi 
Ariuj  bflfnre  an  arbiter  named  Probaa.  Oftra  r- 
eluded  in  the  weeks  of  Athanaaint  III.  Ahn- 
oatUmu  trm.  Three  dialMoea  between  AtbansBM. 
Arias,  Pbotiiia,  and  SabeOiBi^  appwendy  a  seni 
and  enlarged  ^tion  of  tbe  pnoedinc  pMoe.  M 
D»  Trimtata  s.  Da  wmta  Tivntata  DataHa  Dn 
XILfitUa  included  among  the  worics  of  Athaasn 
While  Chifflet  assinis  the  whole  of  tbeae  books  a 
Vigilius,  some  scholan  maintain  that  the  first  e«it 
beloag  to  Idadna,  the  ninth,  tenth,  and  derentk  n 
srane  unknown  comuoeer,  and  the  twelfth,  viak 
beantbesepantetitleATVMaMfsf^gMeK&o.. 
to  Augustine.  "V.  De  UnUaU  TYimitatiamlOiditm 
a.DiaioffMinterAiigKatiitHmetI^iciammmAria^, 
Generally  included  in  the  works  of  AngosiiDr. 
Vl.  IM  TWnifute  advema  FarimadiM  (or 
vadMm)  Ubri  tra.  Published  under  tbe  me  d 
Idaciiu  ClaniB.  VU.  Gmira  Puikatanm  Ari^ 
^titeopim.  Included  in  many  editiona  the  wnfa 
of  Ambrose,  and  also  of  Gregory  of  Nasiaans 
Tbe  whole  of  the  six  last  mcDtioned  treAiisea  wiL 
be  found  in  the  edition  of  Chifflet,  wbere  ibr 
authenticity  of  each  Is  elabotately  diaconed,  and  :i 
the  BibtioAeea  Painm  Mam.  foL  Lngd.  16". 
vol.  viiL  pi  74S.  (Welch,  DiUiUAeca  I*atruL  ci. 
§104.)  [W.RI 

Vl'LLIA  GENS,  plebeian,  is  mentioDed  u 
early  as  B.  c  449  [ViLLiua,  No.  I],  bat  the  tdv 
member  of  the  gens  who  obtained  the  iiwiwih^g 
wBiP.VilUaaTappBlDa,vliowaaeanaal  b.c  Ipi 
The  VlUii  wen  dirided  into  the  two  famiUea  <rfA v 
NiLia  and  Tappulus  :  a  flew  penons  of  the  mat 
are  mentioned  without  auycqgnomeuL 

VI'LLIUS.  1.  P.  ViLLiuB,  one  of  the  triboiM 
of  tbe  plebs  elected  upon  tbe  expalaiaa  cf  tbe  d^ 
ccmviis  in  B.C.  449.  (Liv.  itj.  54.) 

2.  C  ViLLiDB,  a  friend  of  Tib.  Gnuchua,  n 
cruelly  put  to  death  by  the  ruling  partj  afker  ti' 
murder  of  Gracchus  in  b.  c.  133.  He  ia  aid  u 
have  ben  shut  np  in  a  vessel  with  soakee  ssi 
vipers,  which  was  the  manner  in  which  paniddc* 
were  put  to  death.    (PluL  Tib.  Oneek.  20.) 

VINCE'NTIUS,  sumamed  LIRINENSIS, 
from  the  celebrated  monastery  in  the  iaIaBd  d 
Lerins,  when  he  officiated  as  a  pKabyter,  was 
birth  a  native  of  GauL  We  are  not  acqnaistK 
with  any  particulars  regarding  hu  cmts,  except 
that  he  died  in  the  reign  of  Theodoiiua  and  Valts- 
tinian,  about  a.  o.  450.  His  &me  reata  npoa  s 
treatise  against  heretics,  composed,  aa  we  ate  tsid 
in  the  body  of  the  woric  itself  three  jean  afoi 
the  council  of  Ephesus,  that  is,  in  A.  D.  4S4.  It 
commonly  bean  the  title  CbmHom'/on'iua  pro  Oitie- 
liaaa  fidei  aiitupatate  at  tadveraitait  advcrama  pnt- 
Jamaa  ommtm  Hatrelieonm  tutvUale*,  bat  accoid- 
iqg  to  Gennadhia,  when  font  pnbliihed,  it  did  n« 
exhibit  the  name  of  tbe  writer,  and  was  deaignatei 
Pangrin  (L  e.  ^e  Pilgrim)  oifnsmu  fJiterrtwt 
We  are  farther  told  that  it  was  originally  divided 
into  two  parts,  but  that  the  aecood  of  theae  havi^ 
been  stolen  frmn  the  repontories  of  the  aathoc,  be 
000 ten  led  htoielf  with  briefly  recapitnUiing  the 
anbitBace  of  whut  it  bad  ccoiamed,  wd  gaTc  1^ 
worit  to  tbe  VKld  in  sne  book.  Tha  great  aia 
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Ah  fnrodiieUon,  which  i«  compoMd  in  a  -mj  Vcnly 
mad  tmprHrire  itflt^  is  in  th«  first  idses  to  collect 
theopioionsofthe  early  &thets  on  ue  points  which 
bad  gira  rise  to  the  moat  important  doctnnal  con- 
troveni«s  ;  and,  in  the  second  place,  to  establish 
vome  rale  by  which  emir  mm^  be  detected  and 
avoided,  and  the  true  ftuth  nuuntuned  in  purity. 
He  detennines  that  the  means  for  accompliihing 
this  object  are  two-fold :  1.  The  aiithi»ity  of  Holy 
Scriptnre.  2.  The  treditkm  of  the  Catholic  chnrch, 
the  latter  being  indispaiaaUe  for  tbe  risht  nndw- 
•Canding  of  the  fniner.  We  are  to  hold  that  as  a 
Catholic  tradition,  whi^  has  been  believed  in  the 
Catholic  church  everywheie,  dways,  and  by  all 
(tpud  aUpM,  qmtd  SMwer,  ^Kod  a6  onaiiw  crs- 
fiOum  Ml),  thus  obtunng  voiiWHlity,  antiqui^ 
and  consent 

The  Cbm»MM«brnMi,b«])gth«Srst  work  on  which 
the  proposition,  whidi  aow  fenns  the  Inoad  line  of 
demanadon  between  the  Protestant  and  Roman 
churches,  is  broadly  and  distinctly  afflrmed,  it  has 
sdwaya  beea  regarded  with  great  interestand  studied 
with  nradi  care,  while  the  opinions  fonned  with 
regard  to  its  nerita  have  depended,  in  a  gTMt 
neuure,  on  tbe  theolofical  predOactioiu  of  iu 
critics.  The  charge  of  8«ni-PttlviairiamfreqiMnt1y 
urged  againstVincentioi  teems  altogether  Gnfimnded, 
find  indeed  ^bably  originated  in  the  enmeons 
bdief  that  Vacant  a  LeHns  was  tbe  aathotof  the 
tract  first  paUkhed  bgr  KnnoBd  (4to.  Paris,"  648), 
«iititlediVaadti<nnfHtB.iVBS(lMitiaafanpi>  Haemit 
«f  libri  S.  AnffUMtino  Umen  adteripU  ReMatio,  and 
also  of  the  attack  npon  the  tenets  of  Augustine 
known  to  us  only  from  the  reply  of  Pnsper,  Pro 
Aiyvtini  Doctritn  Rupamimu  od  ottpdaAi  ofr- 
\Jeetiomm  rwweaft'awqi'aai. 

The  CommoDifamQin  was  fint  {ffhited  in  the 
^nAdlDAMi  ooafni  dwtttu  onimiiin  fin  saMa/omnt 
Haenaa  of  Jo.  Sichardos,  foL  Basil.  1  fi28,  and  has, 
since  that  period,  bfen  Tcry  frequently  republished 
troth  in  a  separate  fonn,  and  m  all  the  Isiger  col- 
lections of  the  Fadieta.  Tha  ttaodaid  eution  is 
that  of  Bdnaias,  8to.  Paris^  1663,  1669,  1684, 
iuid  the  last  of  these  is  followed  by  Oalland,  in  his 
Btb^otiMa  Pofram,  vol.  x.  p.  1 03,  foL  Venet  1 774. 
The  most  recent  edition  is  that  of  KlUpfel,  Sto. 
Vienn.  1809,  which  deserves  to  be  cmisalted. 
IGennadhis,  (to  Viri*  t&uttr.  64  ;  Trithemius,  de 
Ser^.  Eedtt.  145 ;  Schoenemann,  BiUiotA.  Pa- 
irmn  LatL  toL  ii.  S  37  ;  Btlbr,  GnduekL  dtr 
/KwmdL  LiOtrtO.  Supi^  Bond.  3te  Abtheil.  9  154. 
Consult  also  ffae  hisknisns  of  Semipebgianism 
[CahriaKus]  and  tbe  Prolegomena  of  Galland 
and  KlUpfel.)  [W.  R.] 

V1ND£X,C  JUtlUS,  was  the  son  of  a  Ro- 
man  senator,  bat  was  deaosaded  frmn  a  n^al 
fiunily  in  Aqutaaiaa  Owd.  He  was  appointed 
propnetor  iff  Oallia  Celtics  towards  the  latter  end 
of  the  reign  of  Nero  ;  and  there  he  resolved  to 
make  an  effort  to  get  rid  of  the  ^lant,  of  whose 
eppiesuve  rule  the  Roman  world  had  become 
wcAiy.  Accordingly,  he  called  together  the  people 
of  hiiproThKe  about  tha  month  of  March,  a.  d.  68, 
and  after  describing  their  grievances  and  the  des- 
picable character  of  their  oppressor,  he  iirfred  them 
to  revolt  His  call  was  eagerly  reapondt'd  to  by 
the  greater  part  of  Gaol,  and  be  soon  found  him- 
setfafAelMadafafbnnidablearmy.  HedidniA, 
however,  aqrire  to  tha  empiia  hfansdf^  bnt  wrote 
to  <lalba,  who  waa  goremor  of  His|Mnia  Tanaco- 
nnisis,  to  offer  his  assistance  in  raiaiiv  hira  to 


the  throne.  Galba,  however,  wonld  not  aoinne 
the  title  of  emperor,  but  nevertheless  totdi  up 
arms  against  Nero,  coateating  hinadf  with  the 
title  of  legatoa  «f  tha  asnita  and  of  tha  Ranan 

people. 

Most  of  the  govcfiMn  of  the  Roman  provinces  in 
Europe  now  ludared  in  lavonr  of  Oalba ;  Vir- 
giitiua  Rsfiis,  however,  tbe  governor  of  Upper  Oer- 
many,  who  had  been  offered  the  sovereignty  by  his 
own  soldiers,  not  mly  reAised  it  himseli^  but  said 
that  he  would  not  acknowledge  any  one  as  em- 
peror except  the  person  npon  whran  toe  senate  had 
conferred  the  title.  He  accordingly  marched  with 
his  army  ag^iM  Vindex,  and  proceeded  to  lay 
siege  to  the  town  of  Vesontio  (Bnan^on).  Vindex 
mwdied  to  its  relief ;  and  the  two  ganoals  had  a 
confbranoa,  in  which  they  appear  to  oava  camo  to 
tome  agreWoot ;  bnt  as  Vindex  was  going  to 
enter  the  town,  the  soldiers  of  Rufds,  thinUiw  that 
he  was  about  to  attack  them,  fell  npon  him.  Many 
of  his  troops  were  killed,  and  Vindnc,  who  bdieved 
that  it  waa  a  pktt  for  his  dcatmcticB,  pat  an  end  to 
hisownltf&  (Dion  Cass.  IziiL  23—36 1  Tac^aK 
XV.  74,  HisL  i.  6,  8, 31,  iv.  17,  37  %  PlaL  Oalb. 
4—6  ;  Suet  Ner,  40,  41,  45,  Galh.  11 ;  PUn. 
Ep.  ix.  19.) 

VINDEX,  MACRI'NUS,  pnefeetM  pcaetoris 
undw  M.  Aurelins,  perished  in  the  war  against  the 
Maicmnanni.  The  enwenr  erected  tbrea  atataea 
m  honour  of  Um.  (Dion  Cam,  IxzL  3^  wkk  the 
note  of  Rmnoma.) 

VINDEX,  C.  OCTA'VIUS,  consul  safftctoa 
under  Commodos,  a.  d.  184  (Fasti). 

VINDICIA'NUS,  an  eminent  Chiittian  phy- 
sician in  the  fourth  century  after  Christ,  tutor  to 
Theodoms  Priscianus  (Theod.  Prise  Act.  Med.  iv. 
pratf.  p.  81,  ed.  Argent),  who  attained  the  rank  of 
Comes  Archiatnmun  (see  Diet,  of  AnL  a  o.  ArM- 
ater),  and  was  physician  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian, 
A.  D.  364 — 375.  He  was  alio  proctHisnl  in  Africa, 
and  in  this  capacity  crowned  St  AncnatiiM  in  a 
rhetorical  contest  (Aug.  Con/,  iv.  8.  |  5),  pmbablT 
A.  D.  376.  It  was  perhaps  tMa  incident  which 
gave  Vindicianna  an  interest  in  the  young  mania 
welfare,  for  St  Angtutino  says  that  he  tried  to 
divert  him  from  the  study  of  astrology  and  divina- 
tion, to  which  he  waa  at  that  time  addicted. 
{Ibid,  and  viL  6.  g  8.)  St  Angustine  givea  him  a 
high  character,  calling  turn  ^tn  acute  old  man," 
**a  wise  man,  very  suUnl  and  renowned  in  physic,*' 
and  in  another  place  {Epitt.  138.  9  3}**  tne  great 
physician  of  our  times."  There  is  attributed  to 
him  a  short  Latin  hexameter  poem,  consistmg 
chiefly  of  an  enumeration  of  a  gmt  number  of 
medicinal  substances ;  which,  however,  some  po^ 
sona  tuppoaa  to  be  the  omiclnaian  <rf  the  poem  l^* 
Serenna  Samonicna,  while  ofben  think  it  beloiwa 
to  Harcellos  Empiricos.  It  is  to  be  found  at  the 
end  of  several  editions  of  Colsus,  in  Burmann^ 
Po!^  La&d  MinuTfy  and  in  Fabricii  BiU.  Or. 
voL  xiii.  p.  446,  ed.  vet  There  is  also  extant  a 
letter  addressed  to  the  Emperor  Valentinian  by 
Vindicianns,  in  which  he  mskes  mention  of  a  me- 
dical wwk  which  he  had  written,  hut  which  a)qMacs 
to  be  lost  This  letter  is  by  Sprengel  {Hitt.  do  la 
Mid.)  supposed  to  be  nnrions,  but  perhaps  with- 
out snllicient  leason.  It  is  to  be  found  in  the 
Aldine  Collection  of  JMWM^afigai;  Venet  1347, 
fbl, ;  in  H.  Stephani  JIfidiaas  AHU  Pf«mpt*t 
Pat^l567,fid.|  and  inFfebritiifiU&r.voLxiiL 
p.  448,  ed.  TCt.   One  of  the  medicaT^RBuIae  o| 
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Vindidun  ii  {nwrred  by  Marcdlua  Empirical, 
De  Medieam.  c.  16.  p.  31«.  [W.  A.O.] 

VINDI'CIUS,  the  nuns  cJk  ikve,  who  iinid 
to  have  given  infonnatioii  to  the  concoLi  of  the  con- 
•pincj,  which  WW  fonned  for  the  reatontioD  of  the 
Tarqiiuu,  ind  who  ma  rennled  in  coDMt^uenca 
with  iibertj'  Bud  the  Romui  Enuchiae.  He  u  nid 
to  have  boen  the  fint  ahTe  mummittad  by  the 
VatdidA,  the  name  of  which  wa*  derived  by  tome 
penoni  fan  that  of  the  slave ;  but  it  ij  nniwrwiry 
to  point  oot  the  abaurdity  of  thia  etymology.  (Liv. 
iii.  4,  5  ;  comp.  Diet,  of  Ai^.  «.  r.  JVoaiMima.) 

VINDULLUS,  POMPEIUS,  a  freedman  of 
Cn.  Pompey,  died  at  I^odiceia  in  b.  c.  50.  (Gic 
ad  Aii.  VI.  1.  $25.) 

VINICIA'NUS,  A'NNIUS,  wa»  accuMd  of 
traaon  (wtagetlai)  together  with  hia  &ther  Anniua 
Pollio,  towuda  the  latter  end  of  Nero'a  reign,  but 
wai  not  brought  to  trial.  He  afterwarda  conspired 
with  CamiUua  Scribonianus  against  the  emperor 
Claudius,  and,  when  the  conapiiacy  was  detected, 
put  an  end  to  bit  own  life.  (Tac  Amt.  vL  9;  Dion 
Case.  Iz.  14.) 

VINICI  A'NUS,  M.CAE'LIUS,  tribune  of  the 
pleba,  B.  c.  fiS,  exerted  himself  to  nise  Pompey  to 
the  ^ctatorship,  and  was  in  consequence  defeated 
when  he  became  a  candidate  for  the  corule  aedile- 
■hip  in  &  c.  61.  In  the  civil  war  he  espoused  the 
cause  of  Caesar,  who  left  him  behind  in  Pontus 
with  two  legiona  after  the  conquest  of  Phamacea  in 
B.C.  4a  (Caeliua,  op.  Cia.  ad  Fam.  viiL  4.  §  3  ; 
Hirtfi.Ji;».  77.) 

VINI'CIUS,  or  VINU'CIUS.  The  latter 
fonn  occurs  in  inacriptions  and  in  the  Fasti,  but  the 
former  in  MSS.  and  editions.  1.  L.  Viniciua, 
tribune  of  the  plebs  b.  c.  &1,  put  his  veto  upon 
a  senatuaconsiUtujD,  directed  aninst  Paesar. 
(Caeliua,^.  Cic  ad  Fan.  viii.  8.  i  6.) 

2.  L.' ViNicitrs,  L.r.,  consul  soAectua  b.c.  33, 
was  perhi^M  the  same  person  as  the  preceding.  The 
accompanying  coin  was  struck  by  this  Vinicius, 
since  we  leam  from  other  coins  beariiw  on  the  ob- 
verse the  head  of  Augustna,  that  L.  Vinicius  was 
triumvir  of  the  mint  under  Augustus.  The  coin 
annexed  has  oa  the  obverae  the  head  of  Concordia, 
and  on  the  rcTerse  a  figure  of  Victory  with  t. 
viNiCL    (Eckhel,  voL  v.  p.  343.) 


COIN  or  L.  VINICIUS. 

3.  M.  ViNicma,  P.  r.,  consul  sufTectua  b.  c.  19, 
commanded  in  Qermony  in  B.C.  2S,  and  in  con- 
sequence of  hia  aucceaaes  received  the  triumphal 
ornaments  ;  but  as  he  declined  theiA,  an  arch  was 
erected  to  his  honour  ia  the  Alps.  (Dion  Cass.  1  ill. 
^7.)  He  again  commanded  in  Germany  in  a.  o.  2, 
and  again  received  the  triumphal  ornament*  and 
an  inscnption  to  his  honour,  perhaps  on  his  stable 
in  the  fomm.    (Veil.  Pat  ii.  104.) 

4.  P.  Vinicius  M.  p.  P.  n.,  the  son  of  No.  3. 
-was  consul  a.  d.  2  with  P.  Alfenius  Varus,  when 
Tiberiua  returned  to  Rome  from  Rhodes.  (Yell. 
PaL  ii.  103.)  Seneca  raentioas  this  P  Vinicius 
and  hia  brother  Lucius  as  two  celebrated  orators. 


(H.  Senec  Omtne.  2.  8,  4,  20,  21.  Ac ;  o^b 
L.  Senec  Ep.  40.) 

6.  M.  ViNiciui,  P.  r.  M.  K.,  tbe  MB  of  Nn.  (. 
was  bom  at  Galea,  a  town  in  Campnia,  ai  i 
apoken  of  by  Tactuia  as  **  mida  it^aaio  ct  txean  ' 
fiuandiae."    He  was  ceosul  in  a.  D.  30  wrji 
Caasius  Longioua,  and  it  was  in  tfaia  year  a> 
historian  Velleius  Paterculus  dsdicated  his  sntt  b 
him.    [Patbhcului.]   In  a.  d.  33  Tiberiv]^ 
Julia  Livilla,  the  daughter  of  OemMBicas,  m  ac-  , 
riage  to  Vinicius  ;  and  as  Qmaaaicm       r  ;i 
adoption  the  son  of  Tiberiua,  Viuiciiu  ia  oIU  1- 
progener  of  Tiberiua  Vinicioa  waa  caoaol  a  hcb 
time  in  the  reign  of  Claudiua,  A.  o.  46,  with  Tu::^ 
Statiliua  Corvinus.    He  was  pat  to  death  hj  lb- 
salina  in  the  folbwing  year,  ia  wbon  be  W  b 
come  an  object  of  suspicion,  becmuae  she  ha4  p  ! 
viously  put  to  death  bis  wife  [Julia,  No.  t],v 
likewise  an  object  of  hatred  becsoae  hm  had  niw: 
her  embraces.    (Tac  Ami.  vi.  15,  45  ;  DknOt 
Ix.  25,  27.) 

6.  ViNtciua,  the  author  of  a  oosi^uacy  uui 
Nero,  detected  and  aushad  at  Benercntom.  {i^. 

Ner.  36.) 

7.  T.  VuiiciusJL'LUNua,ooDaal  saSKtUEiif 
Titus,  A.  D.  80.  (Fasti.) 

VI'NIUS.    1.  T.  ViNiDS  wu  praacribed  in 
triumvin  b.c.  43,  and  owed  hia  life  to  kit  r- 
Tanuaia,  who  concealed  him  m  a  ch^t  at  the  W 
of  hia%eedman  Philopoemen,  Mod  gave  «u  ths'- 
was  dead.    iShe  afterwards  obtamcd  his  pws: 
from  Octavian,  who  raised  Philopocaocn  k 
equestrian  rank  for  hia  fidelity  to  hia  fomMv  aaor 
(Dion  Cass,  xlvii.  7  ;  Suet.  Oct.  27  ;  Appian,  £  < 
iv.  44,  where  Vt*itu  is  erroneously  called 
and  PkUopoenem  is  also  emmeoualy  called  FL^ 
wiem.)    [PHiL0POEifBN,p.  321,  a.] 

%  T.  Vjniuh,  consul  in  a.  d.  69  with  tW  c 
peror  Qalba.    Tacitus  says  that  hia  btber  «^ 
a  piaetorian  bmily,  and  that  his  muftiinf 
&ther  was  one  of* the  proscribed  ;  bat  as  be  txiz 
the  same  name  as  No.  1 ,  it  is  probable  thu  £ 
historian  has  made  a  mistake,  unleaa  he  had  bT^.> 
tion  taken  the  name  of  hia  maternal  gramifBiE 
He  first  served  under  Calvisins  Sabinns  ;  ai^ 
night  he  accompanied  the  wife  of  hia  cnmuianj- 
who  was  dressed  as  a  common  soldier,  tbrouf  b  -> 
camp,  and  committed  adultery  with  her  ce 
Principia,  which  was  reckoned  a  ncred  ^t  b- 
Romans,  because  the  eaglea  and  atandaMs  »^ 
deposited  there.    For  that  oSence  he  was  pc  . 
irons  by  order  of  Caligula,  but  by  the  ckai^ 
times  was  released  and  obtained  aueceaairelT  "- 
praetonhip  and  the  command  of  a  l^iofc    Hr  >i- 
tuhsequently  exposed  to  the  imputation  of  haii:. 
stolen  a  gold  goblft  at  the  table  of  the  enpr. 
Claudius.     He  was  notwithstanding  appoiii>- 
probably  during  the  reign  o£  Nero,  to  the  goiec 
ment  of  O&llia  Norbouensis,  with  the  title  of  -x- 
contui,  where  he  ruled  with  justice  and.  intc^-^ 
ojid  he  was  afterwards  in  Spain  as  the  Ic^aua ' 
Qalba.    Through  his  friendship  with  Qalba  he  r-i 
raised  to  the  consulship  on  the  acceaaioD  of  the  b:^ 
to  the  empire.    Diuing  the  short  reign  of  Ct 
the  government  devolved  almost  entirely  \^ 
Vinius  and  Cornelius  Laco,  the  praefect*  d  '^^^ 
praetnriaD  troops.    The  possession  of  such  Em- 
power U>.'veloped  his  evil  passions,  and  he  n  callni 
Tacitus  "  deterrimus  mortalium.*'  Vinina 
mended  Oalba  to  choose  Otho  as  his  aucceasor. 
he  was  supposed  fay  some  to  have  been  priry  la 
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eoTupita^  uwut  Galba.  He  wu  notnrithBtanding 
killed  bjr  Ouio'i  nldien  after  the  death  of  Oalba, 
fail  bead  cot  off  and  carried  in  trinm^  to  Othow 
Hb  waa  bsried  bia  dangbtn  Criqnna,  vko  par* 
cbaaed  Ilia  head  of  fan  mnrdereti ;  but  hit  terta- 
ment  waa  diiregarded  on  acconnt  of  the  large 
wealth  which  he  left  behind  him.  (Tac  HiM.  L 
1,  6,  11, 12,  IS,  92,  37,  42,  48  ;  StieL  Chlb.  14, 
Vtidl.  7;  Plut  QqB>.  12,  folL,  27-) 

VI'OLENS,  an  Mnomea  L.  Votmnniai 
Flamma,  cmnl  B.  c.  807  and  296.  [Flamha.] 

VIPSA'NIA  AORIPPl'NA.  I.  Tlie  danghter 
of  H.  VipHHUDS  Agrippa  by  hia  fint  wife  Pom- 
ponia,  the  dutghter  of  T.  Pompoiina  Attieua,  the 
friend  of  Cicero.  [PoMPomA,  No.  3.]  Augustas 
gave  her  in  maniam  to  hU  itep-aon  Tiberias,  by 
whom  she  was  nmeh  bdored  ;  bat  after  she  had 
borne  him  a  sMi,  Drami,  ant  it  a  time  when  she 
was  pennant,  Tibarini  waa  oompdlod  to  divoroe 
tier  by  the  oomoand  of  the  emperor,  in  order  to 
vnury  Julia,  the  daoghter  of  the  latter.  Vipsania 
sfWwards  married  Arinius  Gallua,  whom  Tiberias 
always  disliked  in  eonsequence,  more  especially  as 
Oollui  asserted  that  he  bad  preTtoody  earned  aa 
an  adnltenoB  intercovtse  witn  Vipaania,  and  that 
DmsoB  waa  his  sml  Vipsania  died  a  natanl  death 
in  A.  &.  2(X  (Di<ni  lir.  SI,  Irii.  2  ;  Suet. 
Tib.  7  i  Tac  Ann.  I  12,  iil  19.) 

2.  The  dm^htw  of  M.  Vtounins  Agrippa  by 
his  second  wiA  Jnlia,  is  better  SDOwn  by  tha  nnnB 
of  Agrippina.  (Aqkivpima.] 

M.  VIPSA'NIUS  AORIPPA.  [Aorwa.] 

VIPSA'NIUS  LAENAS^  oondemned  in  a.  o. 
S6  on  account  of  hts  mal-administntion  of  the  pro- 
vince  of  Sardinia.   (Tac  Ami.  ziii.  30.) 

VIPSTA'NUSAPRONIA'NU&  (Apboni- 

ANUS.] 

VIPSTA'NUS  GALLUS,  pcaetor  a.o.  17, 
died  in  his  year  of  office.    (Tac  Aim.  &.  31.) 

VIPSTA'NUS  MESSALLA.  [Mksalla, 
No.  14,  p.  105S.  a.] 

VIPSTA'NUS    PUBU'COLA.  [Pobli- 

COLA.] 

VI'RBIUS,  an  andent  myddcal  king  of  Aricia 
and  a  favourite  of  Diana  (wa  Nemermtii),  who, 
when  he  had  died,  called  bim  to  life  and  uitnisted 
bim  to  the  care  of  the  nymph  Aef^rio.  (Serr.  ad 
Aen.  vii.  761.)  The  &ct  of  bis  being  a  &Tonriteof 
Diana  (the  Taurian  goddess)  seems  to  have  led  Uie 
Romans  to  identify  bim  with  Hippolytns  who,  ac- 
cording to  KNna  tiadhions,  bad  estaUisbed  the 
worship  of  Diana.  (Ov.  MtU  sr.  545.)  [L.  S.] 
VIRGILIA'NUS,  Q.  FA'BIUS,  the  legatua 
of  App.  Ckuidius  PnlchcT  in  Citicia  in  ac.  51. 
He  espoused  the  cause  of  Pompey  on  the  breaking 
out  of  the  civil  war  ia  b.  a'  49.  ((^  wf  F(m, 
iiL3,4,adi«a.viii.]l,  a.) 
VIRGILIA'NUS  JUNCUS.  [Juncus.] 
VIRGILIA'NUS  PEDO.  [Pano.] 
VIRGI'LIUS.  «  VERGI'LIUS.  The  Utter 
appears  to  be  the  more  correct  orthography,  as  in 
the  name  tA  Virnnius  or  Verginiaa,  but  custom 
has  given  the  prueMiee  in  modem  times  to  V^ 
gilius. 

1.  H.  ViROltim,  the  fn^  or  first  consin  of 
T.  Aufidios,  was  trilnme  of  the  plebe  in  &  c.  87, 
when,  at  the  instigaU<m  of  the  consul  Cinna,  he 
brought  an  accuaaticm  against  SuUa,  when  the 
latta  was  on  the  point  of  crossing  over  to  Greece 
to  conduct  die  war  against  Mithiidatea  ;  but  Solla 
left  Rome  without  paying  any  attentin  to  Vii^ 


giUus  or  his  accusation.    He  is  called  Viiginios  by 
Phitnrch.    (Cic  Brrd.  48  ;  Plut.  S^.  10.) 

2.  C.  VutaiLiDS,  was  pneter  b.  a  62,  and  had 
Q.  Cioero,  the  brother  of  the  oratw,  as  one  of  hb 
coUesguea.  In  the,  following  year,  b-o.  0),  be 
governed  Sicily  as  propraetor,  where  P.  (lodias 
served  under  him  as  qnaestor.  He  was  stUl  in 
Sidly  in  B.  c  58,  when  Cicero  was  banisbed  ;  and 
notwithstanding  his  inendabip  with  Ciceio,  and 
bi^  having  been  a  colleague  of  hia  brother  in  the 
praetorship,  he  refused  to  allow  Cicero  to  seek 
refuge  in  faia  province  (Cic  pn  Plane.  40,  ad 
<lPr.L%  S  2  i  Scbol.  Bob.  ia  Ood.  p.  333,  ed. 
Orelli ;  Pint  Cic  32.)  In  the  civil  war  Virgiliua 
espoused  the  Pompeian  party,  and  had  the  com- 
mand of  Thapsus,  together  with  a  fleet,  in  n.  c.  46. 
After  the  battle  of  Thapsus,  Viigilhis  at  first  re- 
fiiaed  to  surrender  tha  town ;  but  when  be  saw 
that  an  reustance  was  hope) ess,  be  snbaeqneiitly 
surrendered  the  plaee  to  Canintns  Refailos,  whom 
Caesar  had  left  to  beHego  h.  (Hirt.  B.  Afr,  S8, 
86,  93.) 

3.  C.  ViKOiLros,  legatns  of  Piso  in  Macedtmia 
in  B.  c  ft7t  must  prob»ly  have  been  a  different 
peraoo  from  the  preceding,  unce  the  pronaetw  of 
Sicily  eoold  hardly  have  returned  to  Rome  in 
tnne  to  accompany  Piso  to  his  province.  (Cic  dl* 
Prm.  Con*.  4.) 

P.  VIRGI'LIUS,  or  VERGI'LIUS  MARO. 
wu  bnn  Ml  tha  15th  irf  Oetober,B.G  70  In  tiie 
fint  consuUiip  of  Cn.  Pompdoa  Magmis  and  H. 
'  Licmius  Ciassns,  at  Andes,  a  small  village  near 
Mantua  in  Cisalpine  Gaul.  The  tradition,  though 
an  old  one,  which  identifies  Andes  with  the  mo- 
dem villt^  Pietola,  may  be  accepted  as  a  tra- 
dition, without  being  accepted  as  a  truth.  The 
poet  Htnoe,  aftarwarda  one  of  bis  friends*  waa 
bwn  B.a  65  ;  and  Odaviamis  Caesar,  aftowarda 
tha  emperor  Augustus,  and  his  patron,  in  b.  c.  63, 
in  the  consulship  of  H.  Tullius  Cicero.  Virgills 
father  probably  had  a  sntatl  estate  which  he  cul- 
tivated ;  his  mother's  name  was  Maia.  The  son 
was  educated  at  Cremona  and  Mediolannm  (Milan), 
and  he  took  the  toga  viiQii  at  Oemona  on  the  day 
on  which  be  coauneneed  bii  sixteenth  year  in 
ac.S5,  which  was  the  second  consulship  of  Cn. 
PompeioB  Magnas  and  M.  Licinius  Crassus.  On 
the  same  day,  according  to  Donatus,  the  poet  Lu- 
cretius died,  in  his  forty-first  year.  It  is  said  that 
Vifgil  sul»equently  studied  at  Neapolis  (Ni^es) 
under  Pirtitenins,  a  native  of  Bithynia,  firau  whom 
he  learned  Oredc  (Maenb.  ^  v.  17) ;  and  tha 
minute  industry  of  die  gtanunariani  baa  pointed 
out  the  following  line  ((riwy.  i.  487}  as  borrowed 
from  his  master: 

Glaaeo  at  Fanopow  at  Inoo  Matieartae. 

(Compare  Gcllius  xiii.  26 ;  and  PAaTHBNnra). 

He  was  also  instructed  by  Syron  an  E{»carean, 
and  probably  at  Rome.  Vir^'s  writings  prove 
that  he  received  a  learned  education,  and  traces  of 
Epicnrean  opinions  are  apparent  in  them.  The 
health  of  Virg^lius  was  always  feeble,  and  there  is 
no  evidence  of  his  attempting  to  rise  by  those 
means  by  which  a  Roman  gained  distinctioo,  ora- 
tory and  the  practice  of  arms.  Indeed  at  the  tima 
when  he  waa  bom.  Cisalpine  Gaol  was  not  in- 
cluded within  the  term  **  Italy,"  and  it  was  not 
till  B.  c.  89  that  a  Lex  Pompeia  gave  even  the 
Jos  Latii  to  the  inhabiUnU  of  Gallia  Transpadana, 
and  the  ^vil^  of  obtaining  the  Romw  dvitas  bv 
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filling  ft  nuigutrRtDfe  in  their  own  dtin.  The 

RfHtun  dritM  wu  not  giTcn  to  the  TianytUni 

^  B.  c.  49.   Viigil  thenfbre  «u  not  a  Homui 

dtiMnb^lHithtUdhewMlibinetmotyyflUi  of 

ap  be&n  the  cintu  wai  extended  to  OiUU 

xnuuHtduw. 

It  u  merely  a  conjecture,  thoagh  it  i*  proMble 
that  Viigilia  retired  to  hie  palemal  him,  and  here 
lie  mj  hRTe  written  wrae  of  the  mall  piccet, 
which  an  attributed  to  him,  the  Culex,  Ciria, 
Monbun,  and  otlten.  The  defeat  of  Brutus  and 
CaMiw  br  M.  Antoniui  and  OctaTianua  Caeear 
at  Philippi  B.  c  42,  gare  the  nipreine  power  to  the 
two  Tictorioui  genaals,  and  when  OctBTianni  re- 
tiuned  to  Italy,  he  began  to  aaiign  to  hie  loldien 
hoda  which  had  beoi  pramiaed  them  for  their 
amkae(l>ionCBn.xIniL5,dLC.).  But  the  uldien 
could  only  be  pnTided  with  land  by  taming  out 
many  of  the  occupieca,  and  the  neighbourhood  of 
CronaoDa  and  Mantoa  wai  one  of  ine  diatricu  in 
whieh  the  eoldieta  were  planted,  and  from  which  the 
former  poweaton  were  dialodaed.  (Appian,  BeU. 
CSe.  w.  13,  &&)  There  ia  little  evidence  ai  to  the 
circmnatancei  nnder  which  Vii»l  waa  deprived  of 
hii  property.  It  is  eud  that  it  wae  eeiied  by  a 
veteran  named  Claudiui  or  Clodiua,  and  that  Aai- 
niua  Pollio,  who  waa  then  goTemor  of  Gallia 
Tranipadan^  adTiaed  Viigil  to  upl^  to  Octa- 
vieons  at  Rome  finr  the  rertitution  «liw  land,  and 
that  OctaTianua  granted  Hit  requett  It  ii  aup- 
poaed  that  Vir{pliiia  wrote  the  Eclogue  which 
standi  first  in  oar  editions,  to  coaunem<»ate  his 
gratitude  to  OctaTianua  Caesar.  Whether  the 
poet  waa  subsequendy  disturbed  in  his  posaession 
and  again  leatond,  and  whether  he  was  not  firmly 
seenied  in  his  patrimonial  &rm  till  after  the  peace 
of  Bnmdanum  a  c.  40  between  OrtariamM  Caesar 
MoA  M.  Antonins,  is  a  matter  which  no  extant 
•uthoriw  is  sufficient  to  determine 

Viigil  became  acquainted  with  Maecenas  before 
Horace  was,  and  Horace  (Sat.  L  5,  and  6. 65,  &c.) 
waa  intaodnced  to  Uaecenaa  by  VirgiL  Whether 
tiiia  introduction  was  in  the  year  a.  c.  41  or  a 
little  later  ia  uncertain  ;  but  we  may  perhaps  con- 
^jude  from  the  name  of  Maecenas  not  being  men- 
tioned in  the  Eclogues  of  Virgil,  that  he  himself 
-was  not  on  those  intimate  terms  with  Maecenas 
-which  ripMied  into  friendship,  until  after  they 
wcce  written.  Horace,  in  one  of  his  8atir»  {Sat. 
L  5),  in  which  be  describee  the  joaniey  from  Rome 
to  Bmndusium,  mentions  Virgil  as  one  of  the  party, 
and  in  Unguage  which  shows  that  they  were  then 
in  the  closeat  intimacy.  The  time  to  which  this 
jonmey  relates  is  a  matter  <rf  soma  difficnl^,  but 
thete  ve  perhapa  only  two  times  to  which  it  can 
be  referred,  cither  th*  evenU  recorded  in  Appian 
<Bsfl.  Civ.  T.  64),  which  preceded  the  peace  of 
Bmndn»um  b.  c.  40,  or  to  the  events  recorded  by 
Appian  {Bell.  Cio.  t.  78),  which  belong  to  the 
year  B.  c  38.  But  it  is  not  easy  to  decide  to 
which  of  these  two  years,  n.  c.  40  or  n.  c.  38,  the 
journey  of  Hoiaee  refers.  It  can  hardly  refer  to 
the  events  mentioned  in  Appian  {BelL  Civ.  v.  93, 
Ac)  which  belong  to  the  year  b.  c.  37,  thoufjh 
even  tiiis  opinion  has  been  maintained.  [Hora- 
TIII8  Flaccos.] 

The  roost  finished  work  of  Viigil,  his  Georgica, 
an  agrienltunl  poem,  was  undertaken  at  the  sug- 
gestion of  Maeeenaa  {Omirg.  iii.  41),  and  it  was 
wafaably  not  commenced  catiter  than  &  c.  37. 
The  snppoutiwi  that  it  was  written  to  rtrive  the 
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langnishing  conditioa  of  agriadtBis  in  Xtdj  a3e 
the  civil  war,  and  »  pwnt  out  the  beat  me-Ji  -i. 
may  take  iu  place  with  other  exploded  BoiiMia. 
idea  of  reviving  the  industry  of  a  counixj  ty  ai:  ■ 
borate  poem,  which  few  &nnen  would  zcmI  ati  f. 
fewer  would  understand,  reqnirea  no  le&ts  t- 
Agricaltme  is  not  quiekcMd  by  a  book,  miL  .  ■■ 
by  a  poem.  It  requires  security  of  pnpofr,  . 
taxation,  and  freedom  of  commeroct  MMcenat  sf- 
hftTo  wished  Vini]  to  try  his  strragth  on  aoneoz; 
better  than  his  Eclogues  ;  and  tbonftb  the  nti' 
does  not  appear  inviting,  the  poet  baa  eontrlToi  \ 
give  itanch  embellishment  that  his  bne  reset : 
a  great  degree  on  this  weric  The  cmch:  : 
line*  of  the  Ooorgica  were  written  nt  Ki^- 
(Oeot^  iv.  559),  but  we  can  hardly  infer  thai  t 
iriiole  poem  was  written  there*  thoo^  this  3i  ti 
Ittonl  HI— "*"g  of  the  words, 

"  Haec  super  arvormn  cnhn  peeommqw  eawlv. 

We  my  however  eondode  that  it  eo^b?: 
after  the  battle  of  Action  ii  c.  31,  whQe  Cm 
waa  in  the  East.  (Compare  Gumry.  iv.  560,  k 
ii.  171,  and  the  remarks  of  the  critics.)  E' 
Eclogues  bad  all  been  completed,  and  probablrW- 
fore  the  Georgica  were  begun  [Choty.  iv.  565 1. 

The  epic  poem  of  Virg^  the  Ajeneid,  wm  tt. 
bably  long  eontemphoed  by  the  pseL,  W". ' 
Angnstns  was  in  Spain  n.  c.  37,  he  wrote  to  V— 
to  express  his  wish  to  have  some  DMsramcRtriL' 
poetical  talent ;  perfa^  he  deaired  that  the 
shoold  dedicate  his  labours  to  bis  glosy  an  bt  te; 
done  to  that  of  Maecenas.  A  ahovt  zeplyef  T^: 
is  preserved  (Macrob.  SaL  L  34),  in  whiA  »• 
says,  "  with  respect  to  my  Aeneas,  if  it  weiv  ia  i 
fit  shape  for  vour  reading,  1  would  gladly  sod 
poem  ;  but  ue  thing  is  only  just  begun  ;  sod  c- 
deed  it  seems  sooethiDg  like  folly  to  have  ndfl 
taken  so  great  a  work,  e^ecially  when,  as  nt 
know,  I  am  a{qil^ing  to  it  other  atndien,  and  iW 
of  much  greater  unpMtaoce,"  The  infaeaoi!  tk 
may  be  derived  from  a  passage  of  Propertnu  {£■*_. 
ii.  34,  V.  61),  in  which  he  speaks  of  the  Iliaik 
begun  and  in  progreas,  and  firom  the  reecDt  ds:* 
of  Gallns,  alio  mentioned  in  the  SMne  elegy,  'a 
Virgil  was  oigaged  on  his  wwk  in  b.u  S4  (Clinur 
FuL  %,C.  24).  An  allusion  to  tlx  Tictarr  n 
Actinm  in  the  same  dray,  cmnpared  wiA  the  ps^ 
sage  in  Virgil  {Aemtid^^  675  and  704)  sw 
to  show  that  I^pertius  was  acqtuuoted  with  -ir 
poem  of  Virgil  in  its  progress ;  and  be  may 
heard  parts  of  it  read.  In  a  c.  23  died  Mand.a 
the  son  of  Octavia,  Cacaar*B  sister,  by  her  an; 
husband ;  and  as  Virgil  hiat  no  opfnctnnitT  <' 
gratifying  hb  patnn,  he  introduced  into  his  sic' 
book  of  the  Aeneid  (r.  883)  the  well-knowTi  ^ 
luaion  to  the  virtues  of  this  yondi,  who  was  cat  i 
by  a  premature  death. 

"  Hen  misersnde  puer,  ri  qoa  fata  aspeni  ruajBi. 
Tu  Marcellns  eria." 

Oetavia  is  ssid  to  have  been  pnaeat  whra  ^ 
poet  was  reciting  this  allusion  to  hec  aoa  and  '.■ 
nave  fainted  from  her  emotions.  She  reward* 
the  poet  mnuficentiy  for  his  excuwUe  flattK?' 
As  Harcelhia  did  not  die  till  b.  c.  23,  these  Ibir* 
wm  of  course  writta  after  his  death,  biattliatfln 
not  prove  tiiat  the  wbde  of  the  nxth  book  «• 
written  so  late.  Indeed  the  atlmpta  vhidi  ■» 
dem  critics  make  to  settle  many  points  in  anc^ 
litetaty  history,  are  not  always  mannged  wUt  i^t 
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ngftrd  to  Ou  vtan  of  the  eTidenec  Thb  p«MM« 
in  tha  aizth  book  ww  cortainly  wiittm  ilW  the 
death  of  Bbndhu,  but  Viigil  mar  barn  dEotdwd 
hia  whole  pocoi  and  even  finUiea  in  a  v*j  wmj 
pnrts  in  the  later  books  befim  he  dabtmUed  the 
-whole  of  his  nxth  book.  A  psMage  in  the  leTenth 
Wk  (t.  608), 

"  AmoTBmqiie  Mqoi  Parthoeqne  lepoieere  eigna," 
nppean  to  idlude  to  Angottiu  recnving  back  the 
•tandarda  taken  }tj  the  Parthiani  from  H.  Li- 
cinina  Cam»  m-cSi.  Thii  arcnt  belooga  to 
&  c.  20  (Dim  Om.  Vv.  8)  ;  and  if  the  piHBge 
of  Viigil  refen  to  it,  the  ^oet  muit  hare  been 
-working  at  lui  MTeath  book  in  a.  a  20. 

When  Aoguatai  waa  retuniing  from  Samoi, 
-when  he  had  ipent  the  winter  of  &  a  20,  be  met 
Viml  at  Athena.  The  poet  it  ia  Mud  had  in- 
tended to  make  a  tonr  of  Greece,  bat  be  accom- 
panied  the  emperor  to  Megan  and  tbenoe  to  Italy. 
Ilia  health,  which  had  been  long  dectining,  was  now 
comidetely  broken,  and  be  dira  iooa  nfttf  hit  tx- 
riral  at  Bmndninnn  <»  the  23d  at  September 
B.  a  19,  Bo(  havnig  qnita  cwnptctod  hia  &f^-first 
year.  Hineaauna  won  tnoifared  to  Naplea, 
whidi  had  been  hia  bmuite  reddNwe,  and  pbeed 
cm  the  road  <Via  Puteelana)  fion  Naplai  to  Pn- 
teoli  (PonooU)  between  the  fint  and  wcond  mile- 
atone  from  Naples.  The  monmnent,  now  called 
^0  tomb  of  Viigil,  ia  not  <»  the  nad  which 
pawn  thniugh  the  tnmul  of  Poulmo ;  bat  if  the 
Via  Palcolaiia  aaeendad  tha  hill  of  FoiiKpo,  aa  it 
iMj  have  done,  the  ittiiBtioD  of  tha  mommunt 
would  tgne  Tety  well  with  the  dwirlprian  of  Do- 
uatus. 

The  inKriptkn  mi  to  hiTO  bean  pfawed  on  the 

tomb* 

**  Haotna  ne  gemtit,  Cdabri  npoere,  teaet  muie 
PavthfnqML  Ceeini  paacaa,  nm,  dncea." 

we  cannot  loppoae  to  have  haai  writin  hj  tha 
jraet,  thoDgh  DonatBS  laya  thai  M  waa. 

Vtrgil  named,  as  heredee  in  his  testaatent,  kii 
half-brother  Valerina  Proculua,  to  when  he  left 
one  half  of  his  property,  and  also  Angnstua,  Mao' 
cenas,  L.  Varius  and  Hothia  Tneca.  It  is  said 
that  in  his  last  illness  he  widted  to  bora  the 
Aendd,  to  which  ha  bad  not  rina  tha  finishing 
tonebes,  hut  hii  friends  woold  not  allow  him. 
Wfaaterer  he  may  haTo  wished  to  be  done  with 
the  Aeneid,  it  was  preserved  and  published  by  his 
friends  Varioi  and  Tncca.  It  seems  from  difibrfot 
extant  teitimoniea  that  he  did  express  a  wish  that 
the  unfinished  poem  should  be  destroyed. 

The  poet  had  been  mriched  by  the  libenli^  of 
his  patmu,  and  he  left  behind  hha  a  conridscaUe 
proper^  and  a  house  on  the  BsquiUne  Hill  near 
the  gardens  of  Maecenas.  He  used  his  wealth 
liberally,  and  his  library,  which  waa  donhtlew  a 
good  one*  was  easy  of  aoceas.  He  naod  to  aead 
his  parents  nooey  evety  year.  Kb  fhthar*  iriio 
became  blind,  did  not  die  before  hia  sen  bad  at- 
tained a  mature  age.  Two  bmthsn  of  Vinil 
alao  died  before  him.  Poetry  was  not  die  omy 
study  of  Virgil ;  he  ai^Ued  to  medicine  and  to 
af^ricultore,  as  the  Oeoi]giea  show,  and  also  to  what 
lionalus  calls  Mathematiea,  peihapa  a  jomUe  of 
astrology  and  astronomy.  His  atatore  wia  tall,  hia 
complexira  dark,  and  his  nfptmrnit*  timX  of  a  mstia 
He  ra  modest  and  renriiig,  and  his  chancts 
ii  free  from  reproach,  if  we  eaeqpt  ooo  ■*^ftmT 
pnuage  in  Doaatoa,  whidk  wij  not  tall  iht  tmA. 
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In  his  fottonea  and  his  fneaSM  m  • 

happy  man.  Manifistnt  pattanmagaTahnn  an^ 
msMiB  <rf  sajoyBNsrt  and  M  Msnn,  and  he  had  the 

friendship  ef  all  the  mootaccunplished  men  of  the 
day,  among  whom  Horace  entertuned  a  strong 
affiwtien  let  htm.  He  was  an  amiable  good-tem< 
pered  mmi,  free  from  the  mean  passioDs  of  eavj 
and  jenloasy  ;  aikl  in  all  but  heutb  he  waa  pros- 
peroos.  Hia  fiune,  which  waa  established  in  his 
lila  time,  was  cherished  after  his  death,  as  an  in- 
heritaace  ia  which  every  Roman  had  a  share  ;  and 
his  works  became  achod-books  even  before  tlie 
death  of  AagttBtas,aadeoiitm«ed  sachforceoturiea 
after.  The  Icaniad  peemi  of  Virgil  soon  nve  em- 
ptoyment  U  commentatsia  and  critics.  Awns  Gel- 
lina  has  nanieivtu  lemaAs  oo  Virgil,  and  Macro- 
bius,  in  bis  Satonialia,  baa  filled  four  books  (iii — 
vi.)  with  his  critical  renarka  on  Virgfl^s  poema. 
One  of  tke  BMist  valuable  commentaries  ofVii;^il, 
in  which  a  great  amount  of  eurioas  aad  instructivH 
matter  has  been  pieaarved,  u  that  of  Serviua 
[Saavim],  VirgO  is  one  of  tha  moat  difficolt  of 
the  Latin  aathors,  not  so  moch  fu  the  form  of  the 
e^reasisn,  though  that  is  sometimea  ambiguous 
owa^h,  bnt  from  the  great  variety  of  knowled^'e 
that  la  required  to  attain  his  meaning  in  all  its  ful- 
MSL   To  ondentand  the  Aeneid  fiilly  requires 

Chdwnr  aad  areiy  aid  that  can  bo  called  in 
the  old  oaamMntatoia  le  thoie  of  the  pieaent 

day. 

Vugil  was  the  great  poet  of  the  middle  ages  too. 
To  hia  Daate  paid  toe  honuge  ai  his  superior 
gwoB,  and  owned  him  for  hu  master  and  hia 
nodeL  Among  tha  nigar  ho  bad  the  repntatim 
of  a  conjaiei^  a  BeonBa&ear  a  worker  of  mhaolea ; 
it  is  the  firia  of  a  great  name  to  be  embabnad  in 
&Ue. 

The  ten  short  poems  called  Bocdica  were  the 
eariieot  works  of  Viipl,  and  probably  all  written 
betwean&c;  41  and  Ka87.  Thaao  Bacalicaan 
not  Bocdica  fai  the  same  sense  as  thepooas  of 
Theocritus,  which  have  the  sane  title.  Tbey  havo 
all  a  Bucolic  fnm  and  coloaring,  but  some  of  them 
have  nothing  more.  They  ate  also  called  Eclegac 
or  SeI«ctioDi,  but  this  name  may  not  have  osiginated 
with  the  poeit.  Their  merit  consists  ia  thor  versi- 
fication, which  was  snHWther  and  more  peliBhed 
thaa  the  heiameteia  which  the  Romans  nad  yet 
asen,  and  ia  many  natoial  and  aioiple  toucnea. 
Bnt  aa  aa  attempt  to  transfer  the.Syiacusan  muse 
into  Italy,  they  are  certainly  a  failure,  and  we 
read  the  pastorals  ot  Theocritus  and  of  Virgil  with 
a  very  difierent  d^tree  of  pleasnre.  The  fourth 
Edogaok  (tttUIed  PoUio,  which  may  hare  been 
written  m  &  c.  40  after  the  peace  of  fonDdosinm, 
bas  nothing  of  the  pastonl  character  abont  it,  u 
the  poet  hraiaelf  adauta  in  the  first  linei^ 

**  Sleelides  Mosae  panio  majota  canamn, 
Non  ortines  arbosta  jnvant  hnndleooiie  myrieae. 
Si  cantmus  aylvaa,  tuvae  sont  coaanle  dignae." 

Viisil  was  aware  that  he  waa  not  foDowing  hia 
proteesed  model,  and  that  the  poem  was  Sucolie 
only  in  name.  1 1  is  allegorical,  mystical,  half  bis- 
tancal  and  prophetical,  aenigmatiad,  anything  in 
&ct  but  BneoUe.  Piqw^  Meaaiak  a  kind  afmi-. 
talion  of  ViigS,  ia  abo  not  an  Eckgue.  The  first 
Edogoe  is  Bucolic  in  form  sod  in  treatment,  with 
an  Clerical  basis.  The  second  Echigae,  the  Alexia, 
which  the  critics  iiqppoae  to  have  been  written  hefera 
the  first,  ia  in  amataty  poeiD,  with  a  Bucolic  colouf- 
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fab«liMkfaid«ed  !•  tlieelMrMt«rklaeor«UVM1*i 
EooBuca,  whttover  thejr  bbt  be  ituabttuwa.  Tbe 
thir£  the  fifUt,  the  mtcou,  and  the  ninth  an 
non  ctcarlj  nwdeUed  on  tbe  fbnn  irftbe  poema  of 
hii  Siolian  prototype ;  and  the  eighth,  tbe  Phar- 
naceotria,  H  •  direct  imitatkn  af  the  original  Qia^ 
The  tenth,  eatifled  Chdlna,  peihara  written  tbe 
hat  of  dl,  ia  »  lore  poem,  wht^  if  vrHtoi  in 
elrgiae  tctm,  would  be  more  amnpriately  ealled 
an  elegy  than  a  Baoolic  All  the  eckigaet «  Vitgil 
abound  in  allituoni  to  the  ciKuoittaneea  and  per- 
Boni  of  the  time  ;  bnt  tbeae  allnaioai  are  often  ob* 
acme.  Tboi^  tbe  Edognca  oontain  many  pkaaii^ 
Ifaiea,  thejr  pmant  tht  gnat  ^OenltiM  ariaing 
both  fitm  tbe  oooitnetMiD  of  4e  poema,  and  die 
language.  Thoee  who  find  them  are  not  peiw 
MO*  WM  are  much  alive  t»  tbe  ptneptioi  of  diS- 
cnltiea  ;  and  those  who  beitow  npoo  them  very 
liberal  praiie,  hare  the  merit  at  least  of  being 
CMilf  mtisfied.  Viigil  boirowed  many  liuea  from 
Theocritai ;  bnt  the  adaptation  of  a  few  line*  doea 
not  give  to  hit  poems  the  genoim  natie  cast  of 
Borne  of  the  beit  pieoe  of  Theoeritns.  We  do  not 
feel  that  the  Edo^es  of  Viigil  represent  nira)  life 
or  mnJ  nannen  m  Italy ;  and  sMb  a  repnaent- 
Ktioi,  eren  if  ViigU  coaM  hare  girea  it,  is  inno^ 
patible  wiAthe  Mdiag  idea  that  pervades  aimM  of 
tbe  Eebwnes.  JaHns  Caasar  Bealigcr  pctbtnA 
Viigil^  Edogoes  to  those  of  TbooeriloB,  a  corions 
instance  of  perverted  judgment 

The  **  Qeorgica "  of  "  Agrienltnal  Poem  "  in 
fbnr  boi^  is  a  didactic  poem,  whidi  Vt^  dedi- 
cated to  his  patroD  Maeeenas.  He  tnMa  of  the 
cnltiTatioo  of  the  sol  in  tbe  first  bo^  of  fruit  msa 
in  the  second,  of  horses  and  other  eattle  in  the 
third,  and  of  bees  In  ^  ftmrth.  In  this  poem 
Virgil  shows  •  neat  impnTement  both  in  his  taste 
nnd  in  his  verMcation.  If  he  began  this  poem  b»- 
fore  he  had  finished  the  Edogoes,  ke  wenA  on 
working  at  it  and  enreeting  it  after  ha  bad  laid 
his  Edogoes  adda  It  has  beoi  attmnpted  to  abow 
that  the  first  book  was  written  beK**  B-c.  S&, 
bnt  there  it  no  cMiduire  oTidonee  oa  this  point. 
It  has  been  itsted  when  it  was  finished.  Neither 
in  the  Oeorgjca  nor  daewhere  hat  Viigil  the  mint 
of  striking  originality ;  bis  chief  merit  eonaista  in 
the  skiUhl  hudling  of  bonowed  materials.  His 
snhjeet,  which  wu  by  no  neau  promising,  he 
treated  in  a  manner  both  instncttve  and  pteaaing ; 
for  he  has  given  many  nsefol  remarks  on  agrieohme 
and  divers^ed  the  dryneas  of  didactic  poetry  by 
nvmeroos  aUnnons  ind  tgt  smbellidmants,  and 
some  oeosnonal  dlgiesdom  wiAont  waadmng  too 
fiu  from  his  main  matter  In  the  fint  bo(A  (v.  1, 
&c)  he  entunerstea  tbe  snbjects  of  his  poem, 
among  which  is  the  treatment  of  bees ;  yet  the 
auutagement  of  bees  seems  bat  meagre  material 
fiw  ODO  fiiarth  of  the  whole  poem,  ami  tbe  author 
•ceordin^  had  to  cuovlete  tbe  finirth  book  with 
batter  saaMwhal  cxttaneons  —  the  long  story  of 
Aristaetts.  The  Oengica  is  the  nioet  finished  spe- 
cimra  of  the  l^tin  liezameter  which  we  have  ; 
and  the  mde  vigor  of  Lncredns,  and  the  antiquated 
mdcness  of  Ennios  are  here  replaced  by  a  veni- 
ficatioo,  which  in  its  kind  cannot  be  sarpatswri. 
The  Qeoigita  an  abo  dw  most  original  peen  of 
Vtivil,  for  ha  fimnd  little  in  tbe  fPonb  om  Am 
of  Hetiod  that  could  fumith  him  with  hints  for  the 
treatment  of  his  snbject,  and  we  an  not  awan  that 
there  waa  ai^  walk  iridcb  ha  could  eaacUy  foiktw 
at  a  wbokk   for  oniMnNis  rin|^  liMt  he  was 


bkMUi  to  bis  eztensiTe  readiif  of  As  Oci 
poeta. 

The  Aneid,  or  adrentorea  of  Ajencas  sfrrd* 
fiiU  of  Troy,  is  so  epic  poom  on  the  model  d  ft 
Honeric  poona.   It  waa  ibonded  vom  m  .. 
RoiBaB  tnditien  that  Aaneaa  and  his  Ti-u 
settled  ia  Italy,  and  wars  the  ftandos  a  . 
Henan  naao.   Ia  tba  firat  Imoka  we  bm  v 
stoty  of  Aeneas  heiiu  driven  bj  a  stem  x  3- 
coast  of  Africa,  and  Snng  boapitaMy  lecriW  * 
Dido  queen  of  Carthage,  to  imam  be  n'aai  - 
the  episode  of  the  second  and  tlurd  books  thrf-. 
of  Troy  and  his  wanderinga.    In  the  famth 
tbe  poet  has  dabcntad  ttie  atoty  of  thm: 
mod  of  Dido  and  Aeneas,  the  departare  sf  Am 
in  obediMwe  to  the  wilt  of  the  soda  aad  the 
of  the  Carthaginian  queen.    The  fifth  bod 
tains  the  visit  to  Sicily,  and  Ae  sixth  the  hat 
of  Aeneas  at  Cumae  in  Italy,  and  bi>  dnem 
the  infernal  regions,  whoe  he  aeea  ha  fashtc  .•- 
ehites,  and  has  a  prophetic  viaiaa  of  the 
destinies  of  his  race  and  of  the  fbtare  hne 
Rome.    In  &e  first  six  books  the  adTmwfi  - 
Ulysses  in  the  Odyssey  an  the  model,  aad  | 
books  contain  more  vari^  of  iocideBt  aal  o  ' 
tion  than  those  which  follow.    Tbe  critia  b 
disoovsrM  an  anachronism  in  th*  virit  of  i»> 
to  Carthage,  which  is  soniooed  not  le  ban  b- 
founded  until  two  ceitnries  after  the  Ul  af  Tt 
but  this  is  a  matter  which  we  mmy  Icare  *o 
discussion,  or  admit  without  allowing  h  to  c 
poeUcal  defect    Tbe  last  six  booka,  tbe  kk.- 1 
of  the  strnggUiof  Aencaafa  Italj,  mniimiet 
the  model  of  tbe  hatdes  of  tbe  lEad.  Ia=-- 
the  king  of  the  Latini,  offioa  the  Tn^aa  ba:  - 
hter  LavinEa  in  ntarriage,  wha  hnd  hen  ■ 
ed  to  TniDot,  the  wartike  king  of  the  R::^ 
The  contest  is  ended      the  death  eif  Tom.  t' 
fells  by  the  hand  of  Aentaa    The  fi«B9 
Aeneas  and  Ua  final  aettleaent  in  Italy  at>  - 
snbject  of  the  Acnnd,  but  the  glariea  of  %^ 
and  of  tbe  Julian  house,  to  whiu  Ai^uua 
longed,  an  indinctly  tbe  poet^  tbnoe.  h 
fiial  biwk  the  feondation  <^  Aibe  l^of^  i*  : 
mised  by  Jupittf  to  Veans  {Aenaiit,  i.  2>4i  ■' 
the  transfin  m  enpira  from  Alba  to  Rone :  r 
the  line  of  Aeneas  will  deaoend  the  *-Tr- 
Caesar,"  whose  empin  will  on^  be  limia^ 
the  ocean,  and  whooe  glory  by  the  heaveni.  . 
fntan  rivalry  between  Rome  and  Car^uet 
the  ultimata  triomahs  of  Book  an  predicted  • 
poon  abovada  in  sllartasia  to  tha  hiatoiy  of  K.-  I 
and  the  aim  of  the  poet  to  conflnm  and  emS)- 
the  popular  tiadidon  of  the  Trojao  ocinn  4 : 
Roman  slate,  and  the  descent  of  the  JaLl  n 
Venus,  is  wiareot  all  thiot^h  the 
jected  to  the  Aeneid  that  it  has  Dot  the  rnr 
constmctiai  oithtf  of  tbe  Iliad  or  of  the  Odn- 
and  that  it  ia  defioHBt  in  that  antique  nf-. 
which  chmctvises  tbeee  two  poeu  AeaoK-' 
hen,  ii  an  indpid  kind  of  peraonage,  and  s  r..  i 
snpcrior  interest  is  exdted  br  the  savage  M^i 
tiuB,  and  also  by  Tumna,  the  nnftHrtnnate 
of  Aeneas.    Virgil  hnitated  other  poets  bn^  \ 
Homer,  and  he  nat  ocouioaally  bomwed  i"| 
tbea,  eapedaUy  from  ApoUonioa  of  Bhods  i 
Virgil^  oubieet  was  difflcnlt  to  inrist  wta  1 1 
ttreot,  that  is  his  apology  i  bat  it  cannot  be 
that  many  parts  of  his  poem  an  sacceasfblh  ^ 
banted,  aad  that  paitiCThw'  seenea  and  iaoi* 
an  treated  with  ttoa  poatlB  ipiiit   'Ae  hie^ 
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ilooring  wbich  pnrsdet  it,  wid  th«  great  Amoont 
'  antiqcariao  iMtning  vhkk  he  bi  Katteted 
iToagh  it,  make  the  Aeneid  a  ttndjr  for  the  hk- 
)riaii  of  Rome.  Vii^L^  good  Hue  and  taite  aft 
.vmya  conipicnotu,  and  make  np  far  the  defect 
f  originality.  As  a  whole,  the  Aeneid  leave*  no 
Tong  impreuion,  vhich  ariwi  from  the  foci  that 
.  it  not  zeaDjr  a  natimal  poem,  l^e  the  Iliad  or 
ie  Odjuejj  the  mmunnent  of  a  trf*  iMeh 
•e  bai-e  no  other  litenry  moooment ;  it  ■  a 
tamed  poem,  Uie  prodnctioD  of  an  age  in  which  it 
oea  not  appear  at  an  embodiment  of  the  nstieiial 
•filing,  bnt  a*  a  monument  of  the  talent  and  n- 
uatiy  of  an  indiTidoaL  The  Aeneid  containi 
laoy  obacun  paoagea,  which  a  long  seriei  of 
HnnMnlaton  nva  jabomd  to  doddMa  Viigil 
M  the  merit  of  being  the  heit  of  the  RonaD  epie 
oeta,  enperior  both  to  Ennini  who  pnoeded  bun, 
nd  on  whom  he  leried  contributmii,  md  to  La- 
in, Silios  Italicui,  and  Valerius  Flaccua,  nho 
eloDg  to  a  later  age.  The  pamon  fbr  rhetorical 
isplay,  which  duuacterieea  all  the  literature  of 
tome,  is  ranch  lees  otteaare  in  Vii^  than  in  thooe 
rho  fbllowed  him  In  the  line  of  eptc  |)oetry. 

The  larger  editions  of  Virgil  contam  some  short 
oems,  which  are  attributed  to  him,  and  may  have 
>een  among  his  eariier  woiksi  The  Culez  or 
Jnat  is  a  kmd  of  Bucolic  poem  in  413  hezame- 
era,  often  very  obecnre ;  the  Can,  or  the  mythut 
f  ScylU  the  daughter  of  Nisna,  king  of  Mega^^ 
n  541  hexameters,  has  been  attributed  to  Cor- 
lelius  Oallos  and  others,  but  Scali^  maintains 
hat  it  is  by  Virgil ;  the  Moretum,  m  123  versea, 
he  name  <rf  a  oomponnd  mew,  is  a  poem  in  hex- 
jneten,  on  the  duly  taboor  of  ■  enlnntor,  but  it 
ontaina  on^  the  deicripdan  of  the  kbonn  of  the 
irst  part  ol  tbe  dagr,  which  eoniit  in  prepaiing 
he  MoretuBt ;  the  female  aamait  of  the  rusUe 
iimulus  ii  i  ncgna ;  none  wm  erer  better  de- 
cribed, 

**  Afra  gemw,  tota  patriam  tatnnto  figuta, 
Torta  comani)  konqna  tanwua  at  fiuca  cdo- 
rem, 

Pactore  lata,  jocens  mammis,  wm  press  tor  alTo, 
Cmribaa  ezUis,  qaUiosa  prodi^  panta." 

rbc  Copa,  in  elegiac  verse,  is  an  invitation  by  a 
omale  tavern  keeper  or  servant  attached  to  a 
>upona,  to  paasengen  to  come  in  and  enjoy  them- 
lelves.  There  tte  alio  fourteen  short  piecei  in 
/arious  metres,  chuted  totder  the  general  name  id 
Oatalecta.  That  addressed  "  Ad  Venerem,"  shows 
:hat  the  writer^  wtnercr  he  was,  had  a  talent  for 
slegiae  poetry. 

The  first  edldon,  of  Virgil,  a  small  folio,  was 
printed  at  Rome  about  a.  d.  1469  by  Sweynheym 
uid  Ponnartx,  and  dedicated  to  Pope  Paul  II. 
This  nre  edition  was  reprinted  hi  1471,  but  it  ii 
}f  no  great  tbIuc.  The  Vir^  printed  by  Aldus  at 
Venice  m  lS9lf  Svo,  is  also  vm^^  scarce.  At  tbe 
close  of  the  fifteenth  and  the  hegmntng  of  the  six- 
teenth ecu  tor  lee  there  were  many  prints  of  Viigil, 
with  tbe  commentary  of  Servius  and  others^  The 
edition  of  J.  d«  la  Cerda,  which  is  valued  fbr  the 
commentary,  s^jcaied  at  Madrid  in  8  vols,  folio, 
1 1)08—1517.  The  valuable  edition  at  Nic.  Hein- 
bIus  was  published  at  Amsterdam  in  1676.  The 
well  prmled  edit bm  of  P.  MiavicinB,  Lecnwarden, 
1727,  2  Tob.  4l«^  contains  the  oonnlele  commen- 
taries  of  Serrin^  Philaigyrihi,  end  Piertnt,  with 
the  « Index  Erythraei,"  the  Life  of  ^^igil  by 


Tib.  ClavdioB  DvaKtoMf  an  **  Index  absoIatiiiiRns 
in  Mauri  Serrii  Hownti  CoBnBtariw  in  Vi> 
gilinm,"  and  an  ladax  Awtonn  in  Servii  Com> 
mentariis  dtatoram."  AU  these  matters  make  the 
edition  of  Masvicins  very  useful.  P.  Bormann^ 
edition  appeared  at  Amsterdam,  1746,  4  vtds.  4to. 
C.  0.  Heyne  bestowed  great  labow  on  his  editimi 
of  Viigil,  1767—1775,  Leipaig,  4  vria.  6ve,  with 
a  wfiooM  inda :  it  n^vinted  with  inprovo. 
ments  in  1788.  In  tfce  fimrth  atfiiea  of  H^yne'^ 
Virgil,  by  0.  P.  E.  Waffm^  Leipng.  1830,  4  volit 
8*0,  the  text  hm  been  conected  after  Uie  beat 
H33^  the  ponetDatioB  impfoved,  and  tbe  ortho- 
gFsphy  altmd  or  sonended.  The  text  of  this 
edition  is  also  published  lepmatdy  in  a  singes 
nihuae  with  the  title  Pnblii  VergUii  Maronis 
Caimin*  ad  pristinani  Ortbograofaiam 'quoad  ejn* 
fieri  potait  revoooa,  edidit  P.  Wagner,  Leipsig, 
I83],8vo."  It  ^ contains  the  Orthogiaphia 
Vei^lma^**  or  mwib  on  the  orthogi^hy  of  numy 
words  in  Vi^^  arranged  in  alphabetiial  order. 

Tbe  -rngkn  of  YiigU  have  been  more  ibrtmiata 
than  those  of  mo«t  ef  the  writm  of  antiquity,  fbr 
thera  are  muiy  very  old  M8&  of  his  poems.  That 
which  is  called  the  Mediceany  may  probably  have 
be«i  written  before  the  down&l  of  the  Roman 
empire.  An  .exact  flw  ■iwiie  of  it  was  puUished 
Fogfpni  at  Fkmnccy  1741,  dto.  The  Codex 
Vaticannsf  whieh  is  also  of  gnat  antiquity,  was 
published  by  Bbttari,  KomK,  1741,  folio  ;  but  it  is 
Mid'not  to  he  so  accurate'  a  copy  as  the  &e-simile 
of  Foggini.  Wagner  in  hi*  l4nefatio  has  briefly 
discussed  tbe  relative  of  those  two  MS^  ; 
bnt  there  seem  to  be  no  grounds  fbr  deeidimr  the 
qneatien.  They  « loth  imdoubtedty  veqr  ud. 

Tlw  editima  oTOe  aerand  pane  of  Viiglf  and  tbo 
■chool  editiona  am  «ei^  nnnwiMis.  The-  **  Rand- 
buch  der  C3as*iscben  Bibliagiaphie  "  of  Sdiwdgger, 
iL  ppi  1145 — 1258,  craitains  a  long  Mat.  The  edi- 
tion of  A.  Fmrbtger,  8  vols.  8n,  Letipsig,  1836, 
and  a  second  edition,  184f— 1846,  cattuns  a 
•offident^  co^ooi  Mamntuy  fbr  oi^Bay  use, 
wluch  Is  ounptMed  of  iilmiBna  fron  the  eonnen- 
tators  and  bis  own  noteti 
Tbe  Bnedica  werv  trmslaliiil  into  GermanTerBe 
J.  H.  Teas  vrith  nseful  notes ;  and  a  eeeaid 
ion  by  A.  Voss,  appeared  at  Altona,  1830. 
J.  H.  Vose's  poetical  tnuislation  of  the  Oeorgics  is 
bi^My  esteemed.  His  camplete  tmslation  of 
Virgil  appeared  at  BmswMi  m  3  v<^  8«o,  1 799. 
Martyn,  professor  of  Botssw  et  Cambridge,  pub- 
lished a  proe  version  ot  the  Oeoigiea,  Lmidon, 
1741f  and  of  tbe  Oeorgicn,  t74d,  with  many  va- 
luable notes.  Tbe  commentary  of  Mailyn  on  the 
Geomea  is  pwhuw  the  best  that  has  appealed  for 
the  mcidation  of  the  matter  of  the  poem.  6awin 
Douglas,  bishop  of  Durjteld,  translated  the  Aeneid 
into  Scottish  veise,  London^  1558.  Ogtlby^  verse 
trandatiott  wak  pnblished  at  London,  1649  and 
)65t;  and  Dry  den's  was  pabliehed  1^  Tonson, 
London,  1697.  The  UMk  tum  translBlion  of 
Dr.  J.  Trapp  is  very  pooK  Tbe  Aeneid  tUDslated 
by  C.  Pitt,  and  the  BteoKen  and  OeetgiEn  by 
Joseph  Warton,  were  pnUlshed  by  Dodsley^  Lon- 
don, 1783,  4  vols.  Svo;  gotheby^  poetic  version  ' 
of  tbe  Osngica  eontdns  the  original  text  and  the 
vmions  of  De  Lille,  Soava,  Onraao,  and  V<m. 

The  diief  antborit^  for  the  Lifiy  of  ViigU  ii  the 
Life  by  Donatos,  whieh,  thoogb  not  w  tmed  per- 
fbnnance,  is  n&douliledbr  fbnided  on  good'  in»> 
teriali.  It  ia  frinted  in  WifurV  edition  of  Vii|a 
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with  notai.  Tbe  odhioiis,  taHHktbw,  conmeD- 
taiiaa,  and  «Maya  «a  VlrgQ  Sum  u  aMnmiu  mui 
of  litcntace»  in  -whaek  the  poet  i»  nther  buried 
than  enbalmed.  [O.  L.] 

VIROI'NIA.  1.  The  danghter  of  L.  Virgi- 
niui,  &  brave  coaturion,  the  attenq^t  made  upon 
whoH  cbaati^  bjr  App.  ClmdiiH  wm  tke  imma- 
diste  canae  of  the  doWofiiU  of  the  DeoemTiia,  who 
had  in  Tioiatiofl  of  law  continued  in  poueauoa  of 
their  power  at  tile  beginning  of  B.  c.  449.  The 
•toi7  lan  that  Virginia  wm  a  beaotifhl  and  inno- 
eoit  girl,  betrothed  to  L.  Icilitu,  who  had  ren- 
dered hii  tribmieahip  memonble  hy  hie  law  which 
Msigned  the  Aventine  to  the  plebeians.  The 
maiden  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  decemvir 
App.  Claudius.  He  at  fint  tried  bribes  and  al- 
lurements ;  but  wliea  these  &iled,  he  bad  cecoune 
to  an  ontngeoua  «ct  of  tynnnj,  which  he  could 
perpetmte  with  all  the  .gnatar  tmt,  as  ha  &tker 
was  absent  from  Rome,  semng  with  die  Roman 
army  on  Mount  Algidiu.  One  morning,  as  Vir- 
giaia,  attended  by  her  Diirie,  was  on  her  way  to 
her  school,  which  was  in  one  of  the  booths  roond 
the  ferum,  M.  Claudius,  a  client  of  Appius,  laid 
bold  of  tbfl  damsei  and  claimed  her  as  nis  slave. 
The  cqr  «f  the  luma  for  help  bnmgfat  m  crowd 
aroud  them ;  bit  H.  Cbndhu  «id,  that  he  (Ud 
not  meaa  to  use  violence,  and  that  he  wwiM  briu  ■ 
the  case  before  App.  Claudius  for  dedsioi.  All 
parties  went  aooOToingly  before  the  decemvir,  i 
In  his  presence  Harcu  repeated  the  tale  he  liad 
leamt,  asserting,  that  Virgioi*  was  the  child  of  one 
of  his  ionakakves,  and  ud  been  imposed  upon  die 
reputed  father  by  his  wift^  who  was  childleas. 
He  Audter  stated  that  he  would  prove  this  to 
Viiginius,  as  soon  as  he  returned  to  Rome,  and  he 
demanded  that  the  giri  should  meantime  be  handed 
over  to  his  custody  as  his  slave.  The  friends  of 
the  maiden,  on  the  other  band,  {beaded  that  by 
the  old  Uw,  which  had  been  re-enacted  in  the 
Twelve  Tables,  it  was  jffovided  that  every  person 
who  was  Kpnted  to  be  free,  and  whom  anotlier 
claimed  as  his  slave,  was  to  continue  in  poesessioa 
of  his  rights,  dll  the  judge  declared  him  to  be  n 
sttve^  thm^  ha  was  banKl  to  give  laMiri^  fu  hii 
^MWMiee  m  ooort.  They  ucfefbce  onnd  to 
give  security  for  the  maiden,  aod  bnged  the  de- 
cemvir to  postpone  his  jod^nant  till  her  fiuher 
could  be  (etched  fna  the  camp.  Appius,  however, 
replied  that  tbe  girl  ooold  not  in  any  case  be  free ; 
that  she  must  bdong  either  to  her  bther  w  her 
roaster,  and  that  as  W  firther  ms  absent,  he  ad- 
judged ho:  to  the  cnatody  of  M.  Clandins,  who 
was  to  give  sireties  to  hrmg  hw  before  his  judg- 
ment-seat whm  the  case  should  be  tried.  At  this 
nnjuat  Mstence  tlie  crowd  exhibited  signs  of  the 
greatest  indignatien.  P.  Nutmtoriiia,  the  maiden^ 
uncle,  and  Idlias,  to  whom  she  was  betrothed, 
spoke  so  loudly  agunst  the  sentence,  that  the  mul- 
titude began  to  be  tensed.  Appius,  (earing  a  riot, 
•aid  that  he  weuM  let  the  cause  stand  over  till  the 
next  day  ;  but  that  then,  whether  her  &ther  ap- 
peared or  not,  he  sbonld  know  how  to  maintain 
the  btwsand  to  ^ve  judgment  aeetwdhig  to  justice. 
The  greatest  exerdws,  however,  wne  neeeesary 
to  brmg  Vuginivs  to  the  city,  lest  Apinos  should 
have  detained  him  in  the  camp.  Accordingly, 
while  Appius  was  kept  in  court  receiving  baO  for 
the  appearance  of  Vininia  on  the  following  day, 
two  ttf  the  firiends  of  ue  bmtly  made  all  haste  to 
the  camp.    They  isached  the  camp  the  saine 


evenmg,  Virginins  immediatelr  «btdned  leave 
of  absMwe,  and  was  already  m  his  way  to  Rome» 
when  die  mesaenger  of  Apfim  arrived,  inaHwting 
his  coUeagnes  to  detun  him. 

Eariy  next  morning  Virnnius  and  his  daughter 
came  into  the  forum  with  their  garments  rent 
The  father  mealed  to  the  peo^  maid,  waning 
them  that  aD  were  Mvolved  m  •  Ukc  cabunity. 
Idlins  spoke  still  more  vehonendy;  and  the 
wnnen  in  their  company  sobbed  aload.  But,  in- 
tent  upon  the  gratification  of  his  lust,  Appius  cared 
nought  for  the  misery  of  the  father  and  the  girl. 
He  came  into  the  fbrnro  attended  by  *  great  train 
of  clioits,  and  took  his  seat  upon  the  tribunal. 
M.  Claudius  renewed  his  claim.  Appius  hastened 
to  give  sentence,  by  which  he  consi^ied  the  maiden 
to  the  party  who  claimed  her  as  hts  slave,  until  a 
judge  should  decide  the  matter.  M.  Claudius 
•tept  farwaid  to  lake  possession  of  the  nuuden,  but 
was  driven  back  by  the  people.  Thereupon  Ap- 
pius, who  had  browht  with  him  to  the  fonuu  a 
large  body  of  umed  patridans  and  their  clients, 
ordered  his  lictors  to  disperse  the  piob.  The 
people  drew  back  in  ai&ight,  leaving  Virginius  and 
nis  duighter  alone  before  the  jndsment-aeat  All 
hdp  was  gone.  The  nnhaniy  fauer  then  pnyed 
the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to  apeak  one  word  to 
tbe  nurse  in  his  danghtei'lB  hearing,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whethor  she  was  really  his  daughter. 
The  request  was  granted ;  Virginius  drew  them 
both  sside,  and  snatching  up  a  butcher's  knife  from 
one  of  the  stalls,  j^nnged  it  in  his  daughter^ 
breast,  exdaimuig,  **Than  is  no  w^y  but  diis  to 
ke^  dwe  frea.**  In  vain  did  Apphis  call  ont  to 
stop  him.  The  crowd  made  way  for  him,  and 
holding  his  bloody  knife  <»  high,  he  mshed  to  the 
nte  of  the  city,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  campw 
The  result  is  known.  Both  camp  and  ci^  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  depived  of  their 
power,  and  the  old  form  of  government  was  reatoted. 
L.  Virginius  was  the  (trst  who  was  elected  tribune, 
and  he  hastaied  to  take  revenge  upon  his  cruel 
enemy.  By  his  wders  A{^s  was  diagged  to  prison 
to  await  his  trial,  and  m  there  put  an  end  to  hia 
ownUfain  «der  to  avoid  a  more  igooninhmi  death. 
M.  Clandfaia,  who  had  daimed  ue  maiden  as  hla 
slave,  was  condemned  to  death,  but  Virginias  him* 
self  did  not  allow  the  last  sentence  of  tbe  law  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  but  permitted  him  to  go  into 
exile.  (Lit.  iiL  44 — 58  ;  Dionys.  xi.  28—46  ; 
VaL  Max,  vi,  1.  g  2.)  Cicero  in  one  pasesge  calls 
the  father  Deeimui  Virginius  (<b  Aa>.  ii.  87),  bat 
in  soother  pasm)^  he  gives  him  the  pnemnen 
Lunnuy  in  confivmity  with  the  other  ancient  writers 
(ds  Fm.  ii.  20). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Aulas;  was  a  patrician  by 
birth,  but  manied  to  die  plebeian  L.  Volnmnins 
Flanuna,  who  was  consul  in  B.  c  307  and  296. 
In  consequence  of  her  marriage  the  patridan  women 
excluded  faer  from  the  wmhip  of  the  goddeaa 
Pudicitia,  and  she  therettpon  dedicated  a  chapd  to 
the  plebeian  Pudicitia.    (Liv.  x,  23.) 

VIROI'NIA  or  VEROI'NIA  OENS,  patri- 
dan  Mid  plebeian.  Verginius  is  usually  band  in 
MSS.  and  inscriptions,  bat  modem  editon  gene- 
rally  adopt  the  other  orthography,  Viiginius  The 
patrician  branch  of  the  gtaa  was  of  great  antiqui^, 
and  frequendy  filled  the  highest  nonoors  of  tha 
state  during  the  early  years  of  the  repuUic.  Th^ 
all  bwe  the  cojpionen  <4  Tfejooari'^  but  wem 
divided  into  vanooi  families  with  the  satnames  of 
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QuUomtmimm,  EmptHmmM,  and  RmI3»$  rcfpect- 
in\j.  The  fint  ti  them  who  obtained  the  eennl- 
■hfp  wac  T.  ViiginitM  Trionetn  OMlioBMDtanaa  in 
B.C.  496.  The  plebeian  Viiginn  an  abe  men- 
tioned at  an  eariy  period  among  the  tribunes,  but 
nwe  of  them  had  any  cognomen.  Undw  the  em- 
{Hte  we  find  Virginii  with  other  ■mnuHi,  %  Urt 
of  which  it  giren  below. 

VIHOI'NIUS.  1.  A.  ViRGiNirs,  tribune  of 
the  plebe.  a.  a  461,  acctued  K.  Qointiua,  the  bod 
«f  L.  Cineinnatiu,  and  after  a  MTere  atraggle  ob- 
tained hii  condemnatioa    (Lit.  iii  1 1 — 13.) 

2.  L.  VuioiHius,  the  ^ber  of  Vifginia,  whoee 
tngifl  firta  occaaioned  the  downfi^  of  the  decem- 
viit,  B.a  449:  [VmoiNU.] 

8.  A.  VimoiNtiTfl,  tribnne  of  the  plebs,  B.C. 
^diy  was  condemned  with  hit  ctdleagne  Q.  Pom- 
piHiiQS,  two  yean  afterwards.  (Lit.  t.  2S.)  For 
details  see  IV>if  ponius,  No.  3. 

4.  L.  ViBOiNliJS,  a  tribune  of  the  soldfers  in 
the  aeeond  Pude  wat^  B.  c  207.  (Lit.  xxtU. 
4S.) 

5.  VmoiKiuf^  tnbane  of  the  pkbi,  &  &  87, 
who  accnsed  Sulla,  b  apoluii  «f  nnotc  VmoiLim, 
No.  1. 

6.  ViRoiNius,  proscrihed  by  the  trinmnn  b.  c 
43,  escaped  to  Sicily  by  promisinK  large  snnu  of 
money  to  his  daves,  and  to  the  smdim  who  were 
sent  to  kill  him.    (Appian,  B.  C.  iv.  48.) 

VIRGI'NIUS  CA'PITO.  [Capito.] 
VIRGI'NIUS  FLAVUS.  [Flavds.] 
VIRGI'NIUS  ROHA'NUS,  a  contemporary 
of  the  yooDger  I^inyt  wnto  comedies  and  mimi- 
iambi,  wUeh  are  much  Raised  by  Pliny.  (_Ep.  li. 

ai.) 

VIRGI'NIUS  RUFUS.  [Rupbb.] 
VIRIATHUS  iOiipUaot,  Diod.  and  Dion 
Cast.:  Oiftar^otf  Appian),  a  LuHanian,  com- 
manded hte  countrymen  in  their  war  against  the 
Romwia,  whose  power  he  defied,  and  whose  amies 
he  Tanqaished  during  many  snccessiTe  years.  He 
is  described  by  the  Romans  as  originally  a  shep- 
herd or  hnntsman,  and  afterwards  a  robber,  or,  as 
would  be  called  in  Spun  in  the  present  day,  a  gue- 
rilla chief  His  character  is  drawn  very  Jaronr- 
nbly  in  a  firaginent  of  Dion  Canius  {Fragm.  76, 
p.  is,  ed.  Reimar.),  and  his  accoimt  is  confinned 
fay  the  testimony -of  othtf  ancient  writen,  who 
celebmte  eipecially  his  justice  and  equity,  which 
was  particularly  shown  in  the  &ir  diviiion  of  the 
spoils  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  (Comp.  INod. 
vol.  iL  p.  519,  ed.  Wess. ;  Ci&  ds  IL  II.) 
The  Luutanians  had  long  been  accDstomed  to  sup- 
port themielTes  by  mbliery  and  rapine ;  and  as 
they  still  continued  their  predatory  mode  of  life 
after  the  Romaiu  hud  become  masters  of  the 
neighbouring  countries,  the  Roman  commanders  m 
Spain  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  mbmission.  Ac- 
cordingly in  B.  c  151  tboir  eoontiy  was  faiTnded 
by  the  prapreetor  Sar.  Oalbn,  and  in  the  fidlowing 
year  (&  c.  150)  by  the  pnoonsul  L.  LncuUus  as 
well  as  by  Galbo.  The  Luutanians  in  ahum  sent 
niters  of  submission  to  Galba,  who  «iticed  them 
to  leave  their  mountain  fastnesses  by  {ffomising  to 
give  them  fertile  lands,  and  when  th^  had  de- 
scended into  the  plains,  reMng  on  the  word  of  a 
Ronnn  general,  he  niRminoed  them  with  his  tmpa 
and  treacherously  btitchered  them.  Very  (bw  of 
the  Lusitanians  escaped,  but  among  the  surriTors 
was  Vtriathos,  who  was  deatined  to  be  the  avenger 
of  his  eoBntry^  wnngs.   The  Lnsitanian^  who 


had  not  left  their  homes,  rose  as  a  man  agidntt  tho 
role  of  such  tnaebenms  tyrants,  and  they  found  in 
Viiiadnu  •  htder  who  waa  wcH  aequ^Med  iritk 
the  coantiy,  and  who  knew  how  to  cany  on  the 
war  m  the  way  best  adqited  to  the  nature  of  the 
eotmUy  and  the  habits  of  his  oosnttymen.  At 
fini  ha  ftTtaded  all  batdet  b  the  pUns,  and  waged 
an  ineesMDt  gneriUa  warbra  in  the  nmrntanis. 
It  was  not,  howeTer,  tiQ  B.  c  147  that  the  Lnsi> 
tanians  were  able  to  oolleet  any  {Hmidable  body 
of  men  ;  and  in  this  year  having  invaded  Tnr- 
detania,  they  were  attacked,  while  ravaffing  the 
oonntry,  by  tiie  Roman  pn^Mtor  C.  or  M.  Veti- 
liai,  drfMOed  vith  loaa  md  obUnd  to  take  rcAige 
in  a  fortress,  to  which  the  Hamaiia  biid  SMge, 
The  want  of  prorisions  prevented  them  frran  hold- 
ing out  long,  and  they  aeoordingly  endcaronred  to 
midte  terms  with  Vetilins,  who  promised  to  assign 
to  them  a  pkce  where  ^ey  might  settle.  Vin- 
athns,  who  was  serving  among  his  countrymen, 
but  who  had  not  yet  been  formally  recognised  as 
their  general,  renunded  them  of  uie  treaehery  of 
the  Rranans,  and  premised,  if  they  would  obey  his 
commands,  to  ssto  them  ftom  their  present  danger. 
His  off«  was  ^adty  accepted,  and  he  wu  nnani- 
moosly  dected  thdr  commander.  "Bj  a  bold  and 
skilfhf  stratagem  ho  eluded  tin  Roman  general, 
and  again  assembled  his  ftotes  at  Triboh^  a  town 
to  the  south  of  the  Tagus  in  Luaitania.  Thither 
he  was  followed  by  VetHius  ;  but  Viriathot,  pre- 
tendii^  to  retreat,  led  the  Rwnans  into  an  amfant- 
eado,  wboe  they  were  attacked  by  the  Lnu- 
tanhma,  and  defeated  irith  great  loss:  VetUins 
himself  was  killed ;  and  out  of  10,900  Ronans 
scarcdy  6000  eaeaped.  The  survivon  took  refiuQ 
nnder  the  command  of  the  qnaeator  within  ua 
walls  of  CarpessuB,  which  Appian  supposes  to  be 
the  same  as  the  ancient  Tartessus.  Fearing  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  the  field,  the  quaestor  obtamed 
5000  men  from  the  Belli  and  TittU,  Cdtiberian 
tribes,  who  were  then  alliw  ti  the  Romans,  and 
sent  them  sgunst  ViriRthna  ;  bnt  they  were  alto 
defeated  by  the  Lusitanian  general,  who  now  lud 
waste  Carpetania  withoat  encountering  any  oppou- 
tim. 

On  the  airiTal  of  the  pnetor  C.  Plantius  in  the 
fcdlowing  year,  b-c.  146,  with  a  freab  amy,  VH- 
athus  MttidoDed  Carpetania  and  retreated  into 
Lusitania.  He  was  eageriy  followed  by  Plautius, 
who  crossed  the  Tagus  in  pursuit  of  him,  but 
while  the  Ronans  wm  aigi^|ed  in  fortifying  their 
camp  on  a  nunintain,  covered  with  olives,  which 
the  Roman  writers  mII  the  Hill  of  Venus,  they 
were  attacked  by  Viriathqs  and  pat  to  thereat 
with  great  shutghter.  Plautius  was  to  ditfaeortened 
with  this  defeat  that  be  made  no  ftirther  attempt 
agatnit  the  enemy,  but  led  his  army  into  winter 
quarters,  although  it  was  still  only  ue  middle  t£ 
summer.  The  country  of  the  Roman  alliea  was 
thus  agmn  left  exposed  to  the  raTages  ii  Viriathna, 
who  compelled  the  inhabitants  to  pay  to  him  the 
full  value  of  their  crops,  snd  destroyed  them  if 
th^  reAised.  He  abo  took  Ekgoteiga,  the  diief 
town  of  the  Celtiberiana.  fFkoitin,  Strat,  HL  11. 
14.) 

'  Tlw  war  in  Spain  had  now  aMnmad  meh  a 
threatening  aspect  that  the  senate  resolved  to  send 

a  consul  and  a  eonsuhr  army  into  that  country. 
Acccvdingly,  in  b.  c.  1 45,  the  consul  Q.  Fahius 
Aemilianns,  the  tm  <rf  Aetnilini  Paulus,  who  con- 
,  quered  Macedonia,  receiTed  %ain  as  his  province. 
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.  He  IsTied  two  new  l«gioiu  at  Rome,  eontu^ng  for 
the  moat  part  of  new  nctaita,  in  order  to  giTO  ione 
repose  to  the  veteraa  troop*,  wbo  were  worn  out 
by  the  waia  in  Oreece  and  Macedonia.  He  like- 
wiM  obtained  •ome  fbccea  &om  the  ^lies }  and 
when  he  muatcred  hii  troqM  at  Uno  ot  Ono,  the 
modem  tnwn  of  Oaiuia  in  Andaliuia,  hia  army 
amounted  to  15.000  foot  and  3000  hone.  But 
before  hia  arrival  in  Spain  the  Roman*  hod  agam 
ozperinoed  another  ttiaaatep  The  army  <tf  the 
tvaetor  Clandiiu  UnimaDHt  bad  been  nearly  anni- 
hilated,  and  the  faacea  and  other  nxnla  taken  from 
the  Roinani  had  been  erected  bj^  Viiiathns  aa  tro- 
phiet  in  the  mountains.  (Flor.  iL  17.  §  16.)  Fa- 
Inus  appears  not  to  hare  arrived  in  Spain  till  the 
middle  of  the  inmmer;  and  as  he  womd  not  fight 
with  the  enemy  tiU  hi*  raw  troops  had  received 
further  training,  he  left  his  army  under  the  com- 
mand of  Ms  le^te,  while  he  himself  went  over  to 
Oadea  to  offer  a  saerifi«  to  Heccolea.  In  his  ab- 
eenoe  hu  foragers  were  attacked  by  Viriathus,  who 
slew  many  <rf'  them ;  and  the  l^te  of  Fabioi 
having  therennn  ventured  to  offer  batde  to  Viri- 
athua,  was  deuatad.  When  Faluns  returned  from 
Gades,  he  could  not  be  tempted  by  Viriathus  to 
any  regular  engagement,  bat  passed  the  remainder 
of  the  year  in  azerctsiBg  hia  tnoft  and  in  oeaip 
siomil  dtiimiahea  with  m  enemy,  by  whidt  hia 
soldiers  aeqaired  confidence  and  expoienca.  In 
tb«  flawing  year  (n.  c.  144)  Fabius  was  continued 
in  the  government  of  Spain,  and  he  now  felt  suffi- 
cient rdiance  upon  his  tnx^  to  venture  to  attack 
Viriathus  with  all  hts  Aaces.  Viriathus  was  de- 
feated Bod  driven  out  of  the  Roman  dominions  in 
ikaun,  and  hia  two  chief  towns  fell  into  the  hands 
(A  Falnaa.  After  these  auoceassa  Fabiaa  led  his 
troops  into  winter  quarters  at  Corduba, 

These  soccesses  of  F^us,  however,  were  num 
thtui  counterbalanced  by  another  formidable  insur- 
rection in  SpMn.  The  Arevaci,  Belli,  and  Titthi, 
Celtiberian  people,  inhabiting  that  part  of  Spain 
now  called  Old  Castile,  had  been  subdued  by  the 
Romans  some  veors  previously,  and  two  of  Uiem, 
the  Belli  and  Titthi,  nad,  as  we  have  iJready  seen, 
sent  aMistance  to  the  Rmwuib  in  their  war  against 
Viriathus.  Thaj  mn  now,  however,  indued  to 
follow  the  examine  of  Viriathus,  and  to  take  np 
arms  agwnat  the  Romans,  and  thus  almost  the 
whole  of  eentnl  Spain  was  in  open  revolt.  The 
war  agiuntt  the  Celtiberians  became  even  more  pro- 
tracted than  that  against  the  Lusitanian^  and  is 
Qtually  known  by  the  name  of  the  Numantine  war, 
from  Numantia,  the  principal  tovm  of  the  Are^'acL 
In  B.  a  143  the  ewsul  Q.  Metellus  Macedo- 
nicus  was  sent  into  Nearer  Spain,  and  the  pro- 
praetor Q.  Pompeiui  into  ForUter  Spain,  as  the  suc- 
cessor of  FabiuaAenilianut.*  While  Metellui  con- 
ducted the  war  with  success  against  the  CeltiberiuiB, 
Pompeius  was  not  equally  fortunate- io  bis  campaign 
egaiust  Viriathus.  He  had  at  first  gained  a  vic- 
toty  over  the  Lnsitaniaa  general,  and  pursued  him 
as  far  as  the  mountain  sonlli  of  the  Tagua,  which 
has  been  already  mentioned  under  the  name  of  the 
Hill  of  Venus.  Here  Viriathua  turned  upwi  his  pur- 
ium,  and  drove  them  back  into  their  camp  with' 
the  Ices  of  1000  men  and  aercnd  tfandorda.  This 


*  Appian,  Hup.  66,  calls  the  successor  of  Fabius 
QuuitiKM ;  but  by  this  name  he  must  understand 
QvMtes  Pompeius :  •eeDmmaon,  Qttdudaa  Ram, 
voL  It.  p.  807. 


defeat  ao  diaheartmed  Pcmpeias  that  he  aUswvd 
the  vaxmif  to  lay  waste  the  eonntry  aroaad  the 
Goadalquver  without  reiiatanoe,  and  led  bia  amy 
eariy  in  the  ^ntunn  into  winter-qtiarten  at  Cor- 
duba. 

In  the  following  year,  b.  c.  142,  the  conaal  Q. 
Fabin*  Serrilianna  was  smt  into  Farther  Spsun  aa 
the  suoeeeior  of  Pompeius.  Q,  Metdlns  reuMUDed 
as  pneooinl  m  Nearw  Spun.  Serriliamia  Inaaglit 
wiUi  him  two  Ronan  Ws^oni  and  allied  tnepa, 
amounting  in  all  to  ]6,0M  foot  and  1800  hone, 
and  he  also  obtained  from  Micipea  soom  iik|>hiiiia 
He  at  fint  carried  on  the  war  with  great  aaeeeai, 
defeated  Viriathus,  and  compelled  him  to  retire 
into  Lusitania,  took  by  storm  nuny  of  hit  dtscs, 
and  extetminUed  savcnd  gnedk  budb  Men 
year;  however,  B.C.  14l,whaiSerrUtanwienmiaed 
in  Spain  as  {mconsnl,  the  fortune  of  war  changed. 
The  Romans  hod  hud  si^  to  Ecisane ;  Viriadnis 
stole  into  the  town  by  night,  and  at  the  dawn  of 
day  mode  a  soccessfnl  sally  agunst  the  bem^cn. 
The  Romans  lost  a  great  number  of  mco,  and  were 
pat  to  flight  In  their  retreat  they  became  eo- 
elesed  wiuiin  a  mountain  pass,  where  they  were 
surrounded  by  the  Lnsitanians,  much  in  the  same 
way  as  their  ancealan  had  been  by  the  SoDuutes 
at  the  celelmled  Candine  Fotka.  Eosm  waa 
impoasible,  and  thar  hnd  so  altcnativa  bat  as 
uBcanditional  Mirgader.  Virialhtu  need  his  vidoiy 
with  moderation.  He  agreed  to  allow  the  RoBans 
to  depart  UDinjored,  on  conditisn  of  th«r  pmnitting 
the  Lusitanians  to  retain  undisturbed  posoeanoa  3[ 
their  own  tetritoir,  and  of  their  recognising  him 
as  a  friend  and  d^y  of  the  Roman  people  Ser- 
rilianaa  eondnded  a  treo^  wiUi  Virimas  OD  tbea* 
tarmi,  and  it  waa  ladfied  by  the  Roman  poepks. 

Tbia  the  war  with  Vitiathna  appeared  to  bare 
been  brought  to  a  ondarion  ;  but  the  consol  Q. 
Servilioa  Coepio,  who  succeeded  his  brother  Servi- 
liaans  in  tfie  command  of  Further  Spain  in  b.  c 
140,  was  greatly  disof^inted  at  the  unexpected 
tennination  of  me  war.  He  had  looked  forward 
to  the  war  in  Spain  as  an  importunity  for  gaining 
both  wealth  and  glory  ;  and  he  therefore  used 
every  enrtion  to  induce  the  senotv  to  break  the 
titanby  rapieeenttng  it  as  unworthy  of  tbe  Rosnan 
people.  The  aenate,  however,  had  not  the  cAw- 
tery  to  give  dwir  ^iproval  to  4n  open  riolation  «f 
the  peace,  but  connived  at  Caepio'B  injuring  Viri- 
athus as  for  as  he  could  without  any  t^en  attai^ 
But  after  a  short  time  we  are  told  that  the  senate 
allowed  Caepio  to  declare  t^en  war  against  Viri- 
athus, (ffobkbly  having  obtained  meantime  snna 
pretext  for  this  act  of  fiuthlessncM.  Oaepw  forth- 
with took  die  field  against  Viriatbus ;  bnt  the 
latter  sent  three  of  his  most  foithfol  friends, 
Andax,  Dilalcn,  and  Minnrus,  to  the  Roman 
general,  to  ofier  him  tcnns  of  peace.  Caepio 
persuaded  the  envoys  by  promises  of  Isige  re- 
wards to  murder  ViriMras.  Accordingly,  on 
their  retnin  tbr^  murdered  Vtritthus,  while  he 
was  asleep  in  his  tent,  and  made  thehr  escape  to 
the  Roman  camp  before  any  of  the  Lusitaniana 
became  aware  of  the  death  of  their  geneiaL  The 
murderers,  however,  did  not  receive  the  rewards 
which  hod  been  promised  than  ;  and  when  theiy 
demanded  them  of  the  consul,  he  coolly  rqilied 
that  the  Romans  did  not  apprnve  of  tbe  murder 
of  a  general  by  bis  own  soldieis.  The  death  of 
Viriathus  did  not  put  an  immediate  stop  to  the 
vir.   After  btuyiiv  Viriathus  with  great  nagi^ 
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ileroce,  liii  Mldieiw  elected  Tsntalui  u  their  g»- 
nen)  ;  but  the  latter  wu  no  match  tor  a  Roman 
MMUiil,  and  before  the  end  of  the  jrear  waa  oUiged 
to  tubmit  to  Cupioi  [Cakfio,  No.  6.]  The  war 
inth  Viriatbtu  laUed  dgfal  TMn,  aceording  to 
Appian  (//up.  who  date*  its  canunnMaiiKit 
from  the  ^me  that  Viristboi  became  the  leader  of 
the  Lndtaaiaiu.  Other  whten,  however,  mj  that 
the  war  lasted  fourteen  jeati,  which  mnit  be  oom- 
pnted  from  the  bC!giImiI^t  of  the  Celtiberiao  war, 
B.  c.  153.  (Appian,  Hi$p.  60 — 75  ;  Kotrop.  ir. 
16 ;  Ona.  t.  4  ;  Flw.  ii  17  ;  Lit.  ^liL  54  ; 
FroBtin.  «.  5.  §  7,  il  IS.  $  4,  iii.  10,  $6,01 11. 
8  4,  iT.  5.  §  92  ;  VeU.  Pat  ii.  1  ;  AomI.  Vict 
nr.  10.71;  Val.  Max.  it.  6.  S  4  ;  Died.  £rc  «r 
xxxiL  pp.  591,  S97,  ed.  Wet*. ;  Dion  Caes.  Pragtn. 
78,  p.  S3,  ed.  Reim&r.) 

VIRIDOMARUB.  1.  Or  Britohaktos,  the 
itader  of  the  Oanli,  daiii  by  MaiceUni.  [Mar- 
cuLira,  Na  4,  p.  936,  a.] 

2.  Or  ViRDOkiAHUB,  a  chieft^  of  the  Aedni, 
whom  Caeaar  had  raited  from  a  low  rank  to  the 
highect  honour.  He  and  Epondoriz  came  with 
the  civalry  of  the  Aedni  to  the  aniitsnoe  of 
Caemr  in  hii  war  against  Vmingetorix  in  b.  c.  52, 
■nd  thcf  at  first  used  their  inflnence  to  prerent  the 
Aedui  from  joining  the  rest  of  the  Oanls  in  tiie 
ffeneral  revolt  from  Rome.  SfaMtly  afterwards, 
however,  both  Viridomams  and  Epoiedortx  revolted 
tbemsdvei,  bnt  were  mach  SHrtified  wbeo  the 
Gaals  chose  Vereingetorix  aa  tbor  coMmnder-in- 
ebie^  as  they  had  hoped  to  obtain  tkat  bonenr  for 
diemielres.  (Cuet.  B.  O.  viL  98-^  54, 55,  68.) 

VIRIDOVIX,  the  cbieftwn  of  the  Unelli,  was 
conquered  by  Q.  Titniot  SalHntii,  Caeiarli  le^tiu, 
iniLC.56.  (Caei.  AOLiiLlT— 19t  DionCbH. 
xzxix.  45.) 

V7R1PLACA,  <*dM  goddenirlio  soetbea  tlie 
anger  of  man,"  was  ■  lomame  of  Juno,  deMtibii^ 
her  as  the  restorer  of  peace  between  married 
{>eo[de.  She  had  a  saoctoary  on  the  Palatine, 
into  which  women  went  when  they  thought  them- 
K^lves  wrraiged  by  their  hnsbands.  They  frankly 
told  the  goddess  their  grie^  and  the  latter  disposed 
their  minds  to  become  reoondled  to  thdr  linsbands. 
(Festp.  63;  VaLMacill.  §6.)  [L.8.] 

VI'RIUS  LUPUS.  [Lupcs.] 

VIRTUS,  the  Roman  personification  of  manly 
valour.  She  was  represented  with  a  short  tunic, 
her  right  breast  oncovered,  a  helmet  on  her  head, 
n  spear  in  her  left  hand,  a  sword  in  the  rigfit,  and 
standing  with  her  right  foot  on  a  helmet  There 
wasagolden  statue  of  Herat  Rome,  which  Alaricus, 
king  of  the  Ooths,  melted  down.  (Lir,  xzriL  35, 
xxix.ll;  VaLMax.  i.  l.§8i  Ge.  de  Nat.  Daor. 
il  38  i  Zosim.  v.  21.)  [L.  &] 

VISGELLI'NUS,  SP.  CA'SSIUS,  edebiated 
■s  the  anther  of  the  first  anuian  law  at  Rune,  to 
which  he  fell  a  martyr.  He  was  thrice  eoaml  and 
twice  triumphed.  His  first  oonsnlsfaip  was  in  s.  c: 
502,  in  the  eighth  year  of  the  republic,  when  he 
had  Opiter  Virgtnius  Tricostns  as  a  colleague.  Ac- 
cording to  DiottysinB  (v.  40)  Cfessins  carried  on  war 
against  the  Sannea^  whom  be  defeated  with  sndi 

ri  loss  near  OurH,tbat  they  were  obliged  to  me 
peace,  and  sotrender  to  the  Romans  a  huge 
pnrtion  of  their  land.  Casdus  in  oonsequeiice  ob- 
tained a  triamph  on  his  return  to  Rome,  which  is 
ewifiiraed  the  Capitolise  PastL  Livy,  on  the 
other  hand,  s^  (ii.  17)  nothing abontawar  with 
the  Sabine^  but  rdatea  that  tke  two  connbairiid 


on  war  agtinst  tba  AviaOa,  and  took  Pomada. 
Bat  as  the  war  against  the  Anrunci  aud  the  c^itun 
of  Pometia  is  repeated  by  Livy  (iL  22,  25,  26) 
nnder  B.  c  495,  these  OTOrta  oh^  probably  to  be 
rineed  iat  tbe  latter  year,  in  aeeetdanee  with 
Diooysios  (vL  99). 

In  the  Mlowbig  year,  &  c.  601,  Cterini  was 
^ipirinted  first  m^^stereqoitnm  to  the  first  dictate, 
T.  LarcioB  Fhtvus ;  bnt  in  some  anthorities  a  dif- 
ferent year  is  given  for  the  fint  dietstimhip.  AfUr 
the  battle  of  the  kke  RegiBos  in  ■.  c.  498  w  406, 
Casatu  Is  aid  to  have  i^ad  u  the  senate  tbe  d»> 
stnwtfoB  ort)wLatintowBb(U*.iil8;  IMonjh 
T.76,Ti.2a)  Inm.a49Shewaaeonsidaeeconl 
time  with  Postnmus  Coninias  Annmens ;  and  they 
entered  upon  their  emualship  during  the  secemon 
of  the  plebeians  to  the  Saovd  Mount  The  second 
ouunlahip  of  Cusins  is  mesDomUo  by  th«  le^ne 
which  ho  Anned  with  tha  Latini.  Aasoonaatbe 
plebeians  had  beeomo  ncondled  to  the  i-!'*ffimfft 
and  had  returned  to  Rome,  Cominins  mandwd 
against  the  Votseians,  while  his  colleague  remained 
at  Rome  to  latify  tbe  leagtte  with  the  Latins.  Ac- 
cording to  Niebuhr  tbe  eampa^  of  CominioB 
against  the  Vdscians  is  only  an  infiirenee  adi^ited 
1^  Livy  from  the  absence  of  the  enisal,  who,  fao 
snpnoses,  had  left  Rome  in  order  to  take  the  oMh 
to  tJio  treaty  among  the  Latina.  In  the  same  year 
Casshis  ctmseeiated  ^e  temple  of  Ceres,  Baochna, 
and  Pnseipin^  which  tbe  dictator  A.  PoMinniM 
Allms  bad  veved  in  a  c  498.  (Ut.  ii.  33 ;  Ge, 
delttp.  a.  3S,  pro  Balb.  23  ;  Dtonys.  vi.  49,  94, 
96 ;  respecting  the  league  with  the  Latins,  see 
Niebohr,  Hid.  of  Rome,  vol  ii.  p.  88,  foil.) 

In  B.  c  486  Cassias  wu  consul  «  third  time 
with  Procnlus  Viiginins  Trieoatu  Radius.  He 
marched  agaiast  the  Vidsoans  and  Hemicans,  bnt 
DO  battle  took  place  as  the  enemy  sued  for  a  peace. 
Notwitiistanding  he  obUuned  a  trnun^h  over  these 
pei^le  on  his  retun  to  Rome,  which  u  recorded  in 
the  triumphal  Fasti.  Whether  he  really  mucbed 
i^ainst  these  people  or  not,  may  be  doubted  ;  bnt 
that  he  formal  a  league  with  tbe  Hemicans,  ad- 
mUi  of  no  queatim.  By  hit  league  with  the 
Latias  in  his  seeoad  consulship,  aztd  witk  tbe  Her- 
nkanaiB  his  third,  ha  had  Muba  ftnnadthat  con* 
fedency  to  which  Rome  owed  htf  power  under  the 
later  kings.  Livy  saya  (iL  41)  that  Cassius  de- 
prived tbe  Hetmcans  of  two  thirds  of  their  land  ; 
but  this  is  a  coupleto  laliegDceptioD.  It  ia  much 
more  probabla  that  by  trea^  die  Hemicans 
were  placed  on  equal  tentu  with  tbe  Romans  and 
the  latins,  and  tbat  each  of  tbe  three  nations  wu 
entitled  to  a  third  part  of  the  lands  conqiiered  in 
war  by  their  mutual  anns.  After  the  tnaty  with 
tbe  HemieaiH  Catsim  prepoaed  bis  celebrated 
agrarian  lav.  Tht  aecovot  of  this  law  given  by 
Diongrnoi  cnmot  ha  nfUy  tmited:  Boewding  to 
Niebnhr  it  battwys  distinct  marics  of  a  writer  of 
the  second  half  of  the  sercnth  centmy  of  tbe  city, 
and  it  compiled  with  gnat  ignotanee  ik  the  ancient 
times.  The  Uw  must  have  been  sim|dy  a  reaton- 
tfan  of  the  old  law  of  Serviua  Tnlluia,  and  must 
have  Elected  Unt  the  portion  of  the  r****^^  in 
tiw  piUie  land  should  be  snictly  daAoed,  that  th» 
remainder  should  be  divided  among  the  |Jebeians, 
and  that  the  titbe  should  a^n  be  levied  from  th« 
lands  poasessed  by  the  patnciana.  The  patridena, 
headed  by  the  other  oounl,  Viiginina,  made  th» 
moftTeheinentoppoaitiaitothefatw;  ImtitaanDB 
aliwM  ontain  that  k  ma  logiUy  puttd^  thoi^tW 
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never  cfliried  into  ezecutioti.  It  mutt  be  recollected 
that  the  comitia  of  the  tribw  bad  no  ilure  in  tbe 
Icgulature  till  the  tine  of  tha  Publilian  kw,  and 
that  the  tribunei  before  tbe  btter  time  had  no 
poww  to  bring  fiorward  a  Uw  of  any  kind :  eon- 
•equentlf,  wMn  we  read  of  their  agrarian  law,  a* 
we  do  ^nuMt  twary  year  down  to  the  time  of  the 
decemrirt,  it  mmt  rdier  to  a  law  which  had  been 
sbeady  eaaeted,  bat  nerer  Miried  into  execution. 

In  the  Mlowiug  year,  a  4Bfi,  Caniai  w«a 
brought  to  trid  no  the  of  laming  at  regal 

power,  and  WH  pot  to  death.  The  ntaaner  of  hia  trial 
aad  the  naUre  of  hij  deaUi  are  diflhrratly  atated 
in  the  ancinit  vriten ;  bat  ^eie  can  be  little 
doubt  that  he  wa«  accuied  before  tbe  aaaembly  of 
the  cwiea  by  the  qaaotaret  parricidii,  K.  Fabiue 
and  L.  VaMil^  and  wat  eentencad  to  deatk  by 
hie  fellow  fatririam,  who  regarded  him  a*  a  tnitnr 
to  their  oner.  Like  odwr  itate  criminale,  he  waa 
scourged  and  beheaded.  Hi*  hooae  wai  rased  to 
tbe  ground,  and  the  ipot  where  it  itood  in  front  of ' 
the  tamide  of  Telliu  waa  left  waste.  A  brasan 
Btatuo  fk  Cerea  wai  erected  in  her  temple,  with  an 
inecriptiiiii  teoerding  tkat  it  waa  dedicated  oat  of 
the  fortune  of  Caidna  (mOatmaaafimiUci  Jatton). 
Dionyiuu  elated  that  Caieiua  waa  nuried  bam  the 
Tarpeian  rock,  which  mistake  arose  from  his  strange 
supposition,  which  was  also  ihared  by  Livy,  that 
CoHitts  was  coademned  by  the  asoonabiy  of  the 
tribes  Other  accounts  related  U»t  Cauioi  was 
oondenmed  by  bis  own  frther,  which  statement 
probably  arose,  as  Nielwhr  lun  suggested,  from  a 
desire  to  soften  down  the  glarii^  injustice  of  the 
deed  ;  while  other  writers  again,  who  thought  it 
iiuosBible  that  a  man  who  had  been  thrice  consul 
and  had  twice  triomphed,  ahonld  still  be  in  his 
fioiier's  power,  restrirtod  the  fidbar^  Judgment  to 
his  declaring  that  he  considered  his  sen  guil^. 
(Liv.  i.  43  ;  Di<Hiya.TiiL  68— SO  ;  Cie.  c/e Rep^ii. 
27,  35,  PUHj^  ii.  44,  LaeL  S,  l},pn  Dom.  38  ; 
Vat.  Max.  tl  3. 1 1 ;  Plin.  H.  N.  xxxiv.  6.  s.  1 4.) 
Whether  Cassiaa  was  really  guilty  oi  not,  cannot 
be  datamiiMd  with  certain^.  All  the  ancient 
writen,  with  ana  exception,  speak  of  his  guilt  as 
aa  tmivenally  admitted  fiut ;  and  tha  statement 
tiS  Dion  Cassius  <JCee.  da  Aatotf.  19,  p.  150,  ed. 
Mai)  Uutt  be  was  innocent,  and  was  eondemned 
to  death  out  of  malice,  must  be  re^rded  as  simply 
the  expwssioa  of  Sitm^  own  ^mdioh,  aad  not  as  a 
statement  for  whidi  the  writai  had  met  with  any 
erideDoe.  So  strong  ia  aaticpdty  was  the  beltof  in 
his  guilt,  that  tbe  ewsni  of  &  o.  159  melted  down 
bis  atatoe,  which  waa  erected  on  the  ^tot  in  frvnt 
of  his  boose,  and  which  moat  baTO  been  set  np 
there  by  on*  of  hia  descwdaata,  Ibr  it  h  bqMstible 
to  beliere  that  the  quaestora  would  bat«  niued  it, 
if  it  had  been  erected,  aa  Pliny  atatee  (I  e.y,  by 
Cauius  himself.  On  the  oU>er  huid,  such  a  goieral 
belief  is  no  proof  ei  bis  guilt ;  and  it  is  filr  mm 
probable  that  the  patricians  invented  the  aocuaation 
for  the  porpoee  of  getting  rid  of  a  daagenMU  oppo- 
nent ;  and  aa  th^  wan  both  the  aoenaen  and  the 
judges,  the  condannation  of  Caarini  followed  as  a 
matter  of  course^  Dionyiins  relates  (viii,  80)  that 
Cntsios  left  behind  hira  three  sons,  whose  liree 
were  spared  by  the  senate,  although  ioany  were 
anxious  that  the  whole  raee  sbouTd  be  extermi- 
nMed.  The  <^M\i  mentiraed  at  a  later  time  were 
all  plebeians.  The  sons  may  ham  bees  expdkd 
by  the  patricians  tnm  th«r  wdcr,  or  di^  w  their 
deaoandaati  la^y  thewetTea  hare  nhiatMily  paasad 


orer  to  the  plebeians,  because  the  patriciana  bad 
abed  the  blood  oftheiriatfaercranoestn;  (Niebahc, 
Hid.  of  Rum*,  toL  ii.  p.  166,  &c.  LtOm^a  «■ 
Hittory  o/Romt,  p.  189.  foll^  ed.  Schnita,  1M&> 

VISEIUS.   [Saius,  No.  8.] 

VISE'LLIUS  VARRO.  [Vaaao.] 

VISI'DIUS.  [N*aioiiJa] 

VI'SOLUS,  an  agnomen  bwne  by  mtmt  a£  tha 
Poetelii  Libooea.    [LiBo,  PoBTBUfa.] 

VITALIA'NUS,  watmun  powfoet  nadn 
Maximina,  hie  denied  adhanBOt  and  the  wiDiiy 
inatnunent  of  hu  cntel^,  waaaaaaaaiBatad  at  Roma 
A.  o.  238  1^  the  eraisaariea  of  the  Qordiaaa  befiwe 
the  events  in  Africa  had  been  made  known  pab- 
lidy.  The  details  will  be  found  in  Heeodiaa 
(rii.  14)  and  in  Capitolinnt  iOordim.  Irm,  10). 
See alBoOi^.M«te.4fNa,  14, where  VabHmtm 
iaafolaenaduisfor  ritattMM  [W.  R.] 

VITA'LIS,  articta.  1.  P^piaroB,  a  pauntx; 
known  aa  inscription  to  the  menMiy  of  bia 
wifo,  which  is  now  in  the  cocridw  iascripdena 
in  the  Vatican,  and  on  which  the  artist  has  de- 
scribed his  profession  by  appending  to  his  name 
the  words  Arta  PieMa.  (8pon,  MucdLp.  399  ; 
Fabretti,  Inter,  p.  285,  No.  622 ;  Wel^. 
KmuOtattt  1827,  No.  84  ;  B.  Rochet te,  Lfitrv  i 
M,  Sdkont,  D.  425, 2d  ed.) 

2,  An  architect,  known  by  the  inac^tioD  which 
onoe  bekNiged  to  bia  Sunily  tomb,  and  which  nns 
duis: — rt  CLACDitra.  acaaAFBi.  vitaum.  ak- 

CKITICTUIL  V.  A.  XL,  FaCIT.  8IBL  IT.  atTlS. 
(Oruter,  p.  Dcxxm. ;  Itnatbnam^Amtiq.  EtpUe. 
voL  V.  pi  87,  p.  95  ;  Sillig,  Catalog.  Art^.  Ap- 
paid.  s.  v. ;  R.  Bocbette,  t,  a)  [P.  &] 

VITELLIA'NUS,  a  Boshd  aichitect.  known 
b^  the  inaotetiin  OB  Ua  tonb  la  ^  Via  Flni- 
nia,  on  which  be  la  daaeribed  aa  sax.  TwmxjMVu, 

KMX.  T.  QDIR.  VITBLLIANUIL  (Qori,  ImtCr.  Dom. 
p.  317,  n.  6 ;  Sillig,  Cbto&y.  AHOe,  Append, 
s.  0. ;  B.  Rochotte,  iMtn  i  M.  Sliom,  n.  425» 
2d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

VIT£'LLII.  Inthetuneof  Soetottiwitwwdie- 
pated  whedier  the  acigmef  the  VitelluwaaanBian 
and  noblci  or  reeeat  Hid  obacaie,  and  enn  mean. 
The  adalatora  of  the  empenr  Vitdlius  and  his  cne- 
mtes  were  the  nertiMa  of  the  two  aereial  iftnieaaL 
The  name  of  the  Vitellii  at  leaat  waa  ancient,  and 
they  were  aaid  to  derive  their  deacent  ftarn  Faonns, 
king  of  the  AborigiDcs,  and  Vitellia,  as  the  name 
ia  in  the  text  of  SnetoBiia.  (FiMtclO  Tbe 
bnQy,  Boeordhig  to  taadition,  went  from  tha  coaatir 
of  tin  SaUni  to  Romc^  and  wu  received  among 
the  Patriciana.  As  evidence  of  the  existence  of  this 
fomily  (stitpaX  a  Via  Vitellia,  extesidiiuf  from  the 
Janiodiua  to  Uie  aea,  ia  mentioned,  and  a  RoiBan 
ookoia  of  the  aame  name,  Vitdlia,  in  the  eotratry 
of  the  Aeqni.  (Liv.  v.  29,  iL  39.)  The  name  of 
the  Vitellii  ocaira  amimg  tha  Rwiiana  who  ean^Mred 
to  reatoro  the  hat  Taimuniaa,  and  die  aiatw  tS  the 
Vitellii  waa  the  wifo  of  tbe  cooanl  Bntoa.  (Lif.  it. 
*.) 

CaaMM  Sefeiaa  aad  oAereaarignad  the  naanert 

origin  to  the  VitdKi:  the  fbandw  ef  tbe  ato^  a»- 
M^i&g  to  them,  was  a  frecdmaiL  Saetomoa  leavea 
the  question  undecided. 

1.  P.  VlTBLLlua,  whatever  his  origin  may  have 
been,  waa  a  Roman  eqnes,  and  a  procaiatw  of 
Angnalns.  Hunative|dace  was  N«oeria,bntSne- 
tonina  dose  not  lay  wbidi  of  the  plaeea  aa  called. 
He  had  foor  aaoa,  Anhia,  Qniatna,  PaUiis  lad 
Laeiaa.   fSaeton.  riWL9.) 
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3.  A.  VtnLLius  WM  contul  nfi^tctus  a.  o.  32, 
in  the  mme  jtai  with  Cn.  Donitiiu,  the  fhtber  of 
the  emperor  Hm,  mai  he  died  in  that  year.  H« 
was  diatioguithed  for  the  qlendour  of  hb  enter* 
tainiiiffTitti 

3.  Q.  ViTULiua  wae  one  of  thote  whom  Tibe- 
lins  (TadL  AkkoL  ii.  48)  temoTod  from  the  lenale 
or  aUowed  to  withdraw,  on  the  szound  of  their 
■candalau  lift  and  the  waating  of  thur  ym^j. 

4.  P.  ViTBLLiirs  iemd  imder  Germaaicna  in 
Germany  (Tacit  Am,  l  70),  and  he  oondnoted 
the  Mcoiid  and  finrtmth  le^ona  in  their  return 
&(«n  the  expedition  agaiut  the  Catti  and  other 
Gmnan  tribes  i.  d.  15.  He  wu  afterwards  sent 
with  C  Anttw  to  mi^  the  census  of  the  Gaula. 
(Tadt  Aim.  ii  6.)  VHellio*  was  ona  of  the  pto- 
•ecnton  «f  Cn.  Pbo,  who  was  chaigad  widi  the 
death  of  Qermamciis,  and  Vitdlius  was  eloquent 
in  his  accnaation.  (Tadt  Ann.  iiL  10,  IS.)  He 
■ubaequeotlf  obtained  the  dignity  of  the  |»aetor- 
•bip.  After  the  death  of  Sejanua,  among  whoM 
friends  he  was,  be  was  acenaed  on  some  Tagne 
cbai^  ;  while  h«  waa  in  eostody,  he  ashed  for  a 
pentuiife,  with  which  he  inflictad  a  alight  wound 
on  htmselC  The  voond  was  not  nortiJ,  but  Vl- 
tellioi  died  shortly  after  from  grief  and  rexation. 
(Tkcit  A»».  T.  a  ;  Soet.  FiteO.  o.  2.)  Hia  wife 
Aattk  waa  tried  oa  tha  ehaige  of  M^ertas^  aad 
conrietad.  vL  47.) 

5.  Ii.  Tirauitn  waa  lather  of  the  enpenr  and 
<rftli«cii9eni*abiothaLucias.  Lucius,  the  &tber 
waa  a  eonsnmiaate  flatterer,  and  by  his  arU  he 
gained  pxtmotion.  He  set  the  exoniide  of  adoring 
Caesar  Calualaasagodfbut  this  was  dotM  mainly 
toMmhiaUie.  Afterbeing cmmlln a. d.84, ho 
had  been  i^jpunted  Boratnor  of  Syria,  and  be  had 
induced  Artabana%  uie  king  of  the  Parthiaas, 
only  to  come  to  a  confBmice  with  him,  bat  also  to 
nue  his  obeisance  to  the  of  the  teg^na,  which 
were  apparently  marked  with  the  Roman  emperor's 
effigy,  or  were  acooomanied  by  it  (Dim  Caasioa, 
llz.  27.)  Vitdlina  had  got  fiiTOurable  terma  of 
peace  from  Artabanoa.  But  oU  thia  only  excited 
CaliguU's  jeaIon^,and  he  sent  for  Vitellios  to  pat 
him  to  death.  The  govttnor  aared  himself  by  nis 
abject  humiliatHHi  ud  the  groas  flattery,  which 
pleased  and  softened  the  aann  ^nant  A  itoty 
IS  told  ao  extnvaf^t  as  hardly  to  be  credible,  if 
ony^ling  wen  not  cndiUa  of  a  madman  like  Ca- 
lignh.  The  anparnr  on  one  occauon  said  that  be 
had  commerce  with  the  momi,  and  asked  ViteUius 
if  he  hod  erer  seen  their  embiaoea.  Vitellius,  af- 
fecting profound  \'eaeration,  with  his  eyes  on  the 
ground,  and  in  a  fiiint  tremulous  voice  replied,  **  To 
you  gods  alone,  my  master,  is  it  permitted  to  see 
one  another,''  Nobody  erer  beat  this,  and  Vitellius 
reigned  the  king  of  flatterers.  He  paid  the  like 
attention  to  Chuidius  and  to  Meosoliaa.  He  was 
rewarded  by  being  twice  consul  with  Claudius,  and 
censOT.  He  and  Measaling  are  accnsed  of  being 
the  chief  caase  of  the  death  of  YaUrica  Asiaticas. 
(Tacit  AimaL  zi.  1—3.)  After  the  ezeeution  of 
Mcssolina,  he  artfully  removed  the  difficulty  which 
Claudius  had  about  celebrating  bia  marriage  with 
his  niece  Agrippina,  by  making  it  tmear  that  the 
Senate  and  the  people  wished  for  the  marriage. 
The  Senate  carried  their  adulation  and  hypocrisy 
■0  br  as  to  say  that  they  would  compel  the  emperor 
to  the  marriage,  if  he  hesitated.  (Tacit  ^Im.  xiL 
fif&c.)  When  CUndins  was  celebnting  the  SecnhNt 
^mni^  tlia  iwylimwit  of  thia  ontn^eona  flattens 


was,  "  Saepe  fiicias  ; "  which  is  as  much  as  to  wr, 
**0  king,  live  fwerer."  VitdKu^thoi^haneoftM 
strong  partisans  of  Agrippina,  was  aecased  (  A.  D.  A2) 
ofma|ettas  by  Junius  Lupus,  a  senator;  but  the  a^ 
cueation  only  ruined  the  accuser.  (Tadt  Ami.  x&. 
42.)  Lucius  died  of  poralyaia  soon  after  he  was 
attacked.  He  saw  his  two  stms  Sextilia  consuls 
before  he  died,  and  indeed  both  Of  them  were  ooo- 
sob  in  tha  sane  year,  a.  D.  48^  in  vUdi  Iha  en* 
pemr  Clandiua  ain  Lndns  VitelUu  wen  eaoaonu 
The  Senate  himonied  the  man  withapnblieflmenl 
and  a  statue  in  front  of  the  Rostnt,  heating  the  »• 
scription  "  Pietatis  immobilis  erga  Prineipem." 

As  t«  Ii.  ViteUius,"  says  Tacitus  {Am.  tl.  S2\ 
"  1  am  not  isnomnt  that  he  had  m  h»d  name  m 
Boine,  and  tnat  many  scnndalona  thawa  wan  aud 
of  him,  hnt  in  the  a£nlnistf»tin  cf  tSa  jforiaeaa 
he  showed  the  Tirtues  of  a  former  age.** 

6.  L.  ViTiLLlos,  the  son  of  Ludos,  and  the 
brother  of  Aulus,  afterwards  empenff,  was  consul 
in  A.  D.  48.  He  waa  one  of  those  who  advised  the 
death  of  Caedna  (Tadt  tfiiL  iii.  S7)  ;  and  he  b 
accused  of  taking  off  Junius  BUcnis  by  poison. 
When  A.  Vitellins  quitted  Rome  for  the  camp  in 
the  Apennines,  Lucius  was  left  ta  defmd  the  city ; 
but  OD  the  news  of  Tarracina  bdng  occupied  or 
the  partixana  <tf  Veqjasian,  the  onpemr  aent  hia 
brother  Lodni  with  ux  cohottaand  five  hradTCd 
hnrae  to  put  down  the  insnmetieB  hi  Oai^paaia. 
Ludus  took  IWndna  (Tadt  Hat.  iii,  76,  Ac), 
and  made  a  great  slonghter.  If  be  had  mordied  to 
Rome  after  thia  auccess,  he  might  have  made  a 
formidable  lesiatance  to  the  party  of  Vespasian, 
for  Ludus  waa  »  man  of  great  activity  and  enogy. 
But  the  feeble  Miidnet  of  tiw  aB^tnv  at  Beim 
soon  brought  the  aontcrt  to  an  end.  Loans  waa 
on  hia  march  from  Tairadna  to  Rome,  wh»  he 
aurrendmd  to  the  par^  of  Vespasian,  and  waa 
takes  to  the  dtr  and  pot  to  death.  (Tadt  fiifsL  ir. 
2  ;  Dion  (^Ixv.  32.)  [O.  L.] 

VITELLIUS,  AULUS,  the  sen  of  L.  Vitellioa, 
who  was  thtee  timea  enunl  and  cenaor,  waa  ban 
pnbably  on  the  24th  of  Septeaba^it.  d.  13.  Aalna 
was  consul  during  the  first  six  mentha  of  l.  D.  48, 
and  his  brother  Ludus  during  the  six  felloirii^ 
months.  He  was  proccnisul  of  Africa  for  a  year, 
and  daring  anotha  year  legatus  «f  the  same  pm- 
vinoe  under  bis  brother,  in  which  capadties  he  is 
said  to  have  behaved  with  integrity.  He  had 
some  knowledge  of  letters  and  some  eloquence. 
His  vices  made  him  a  fevoorite  of  Tiberius,  (^ua 
Caligula,  Claudius,  and  Nero,  who  loaded  bim  with 
fevouis.  Peo[da  wen  mneh  snnriaed  when  OaUm 
choae  nieh  amantoconnnand  thalaponain  Lower 
GemmDy,  for  he  had  no  militai^  talent  Hia 
great  talent  waa  eating  and  drinking.  When  ha 
left  Home  for  bis  command,  his  s&irs  wen  so 
embarrassed  that  he  had  to  put  his  wife  Galeria 
Fundana  and  his  children  in  lodginn,  and  to  let 
his  house.  Some  of  bis  creditors  wished  to  joermt 
him  from  leaving  Some  ;  and  he  only  got  rid  of 
their  importuni^  by  dishonest  proceedings  against 
some,  and  giving  security  to  others.  When  he  be* 
came  emperor  he  compe  lied  his  creditors  to  give  up 
their  securities,  and  told  tiiem  that  they  enght  to  ba. 
content  with  having  their  lives  spared.  (SnaMn. 
Vilellaa,  c.  8,  Ac ;  Dion  CtM.  Ixv.) 

The  way  in  which  Vitellius  waa  devated  to  the 
supreme  power  on  the  third  of  JaooaiT  A.  n.  69, 
hat  been  told  in  the  life  of  Otho.  Aftor  Otbo<t 
death  his  loldkn  aaboittad  ta  Caedna,  and  toak 
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th«  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vitellim.  FlaTiat  Sabimu, 
yrio  wu  pnefect  of  Rome,  made  the  loldion  who 
■were  then  take  the  oath  to  Vitellins,  and  the 
■enate  ai  a  matter  of  ooone  decreed  to  him  all  the 
Imoows  which  previoog  emperon  had  enjoved. 
Vitdliai  liad  not  advanced  tat  from  Cologne,  where 
iw  waa  imd^med  emperor,  when  he  received  in- 
tellinnce  of  the  victorr  of  hu  genemli  and  of  the 
death  of  Otho.  All  the  empire  luhmitted  to  Vi- 
telltiu,  and  even  Mncianiu,  the  governor  of  S^ria, 
and  VeipattaD,  who  wu  condoctitw  the  war  asainit 
theJewi,  made  thrir  legiona  take  the  oath  of  fideli^ 
to  the  new  emperor. 

Vitdlina,  on  his  road  to  Rome,  passed  by  Lyon, 
whera  he  gave  to  his  young  son  the  title  of  Oer- 
nianicns  with  the  insignia  of  imperial  dignity. 
(Tacit. /ful  iL  £9.)  The  generals  of  the  victorious 
and  aftbevanqniihedamuMmetVitelliusat  Lyon. 
Salvins  Uttaaw,  the  brother  of  Otho,  was  pardoned 
toe  fighting  on  his  brother^  nde.  Harius  Celans 
was  allowed  to  retain  the  consulship,  the  functions 
of  which  he  was  to  commence  in  the  July  following. 
Suetonius  Panlinns  and  Procului,  after  being  kept 
tor  aome  time  in  a  state  of  anxiety,  were  at  hut 
paidoaedf  open  ib»  aeandalons  pretence,  on  their 
part,  that  tho'  had  volvnlarily  lost  the  battle  irf 
Bedriacum.  But  Vitellius  offended  tbr  army  by 
patting  to  death  the  bnvest  of  the  centurions  of 
Otho.  He  published  an  edict  by  which  astrolt^- 
gers  (mathematicil  were  ordered  to  leave  Italy  be- 
fore the  firat  of  ttte  following  October.  Viteltios 
continued  his  journey  by  way  of  Vienna  (Vienne 
in  Dauphin^,  without  paying  any  att^tion  to  the 
discipline  of  the  troops  which  accompanied  him. 
On  crouing  the  Alps  he  found  North  Italy  full  of 
aoldien,  those  of  his  own  armiee  and  those  ofOtho, 
who  were  qnanrelling  one  with  another.  To  pie' 
ymt  lutha  disorder,  Vitelliai  dispersed  the  Iqjians 
of  Otho  in  different  places.  He  sent  back  to  Ger- 
many eighteen  Batavian  cohwts,  which  were  very 
turbulent ;  and  he  also  sent  back  to  their  country 
many  Gallic  auxiliaries.  On  arriving  at  Oetnona, 
about  the  2Sth  of  May,  he  went  to  B"e  the  battle 
field  ol  Bedriacom,  which  was  covered  with  pntn- 
fying  bodies ;  and  when  wme  of  his  attendants 
azpreased  their  disgust  at  the  stench,  he  said, 

that  a  dead  enemy  smelt  sweetest,  and  still 
sweet<-T  when  he  was  a  dtisen.^  (Sueton.  Viidliut, 
10.)  He  went  to  see  the  modest  tomb  of  Ot)io;  and 
lie  sent  to  Coloene  the  digger  with  which  Otho 
had  killed  hhosdi^  to  be  dedicated  to  Mnn. 

VlteUfttS  >«a>  feUowed  to  Rome  by  sixty  thou- 
sand sddiefs  and  an  immense  body  of  camp  at- 
tendants. His  progress  vras  marked  by  licentiotu- 
ness  and  disorder.  (Tacit  Hi^.  ii.  t)7.)  He  seems 
to  have  entered  Rome  in  July.  The  ceremonial  of 
his  entrance  is  described  by  Tacitus  {Hi^.  ii.  89). 
He  fbund  his  nxither  in  the  C^itol,  and  conferred 
on  her  there  the  title  of  Augusta  ;  and  he  Bssumed 
the  title  of  Pontifex  Maximus  on  the  18th  of  July, 
the  inauspicious  day  on  which  the  Roman  armies 
Were  oaee  slaaghtrnd  at  the  Crdnera  and  the 
Allia.  P.  SabimiB  and  Julius  Priscas  were  made 
Praefeeti  Praetnrio^  and  the  number  of  praetorian 
cohorts  was  increased.  Caecina  and  Valens  had 
great  infiuence,  hut  they  could  not  agree.  The 
chief  hvourites  of  Vitellius  were  a  freedman  named 
Asiaticus,  and  actors  and  buffoons.  The  vilest  of 
the  populace  were  pleased  to  see  honour  paid  to  the 
memory  of  Nero  Inr  this  worUiy  ancceaser,  but  the 
better  sort  were  disgusted.   He  did  not  disturb 
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any  person  in  the  enjc^raent  of  wliat  bad  htm 
given  by  Nero,  Oalba,  and  Otho  ;  nor  did  he  mm- 
fiscate  auT  person's  property.  Though  aome  at 
Otho^  adherents  were  putto  death,  he  let  the  next 
of  kin  take  their  proDertv ;  and  he  restored  to  the 
relaUona  of  thoaa  who  m1  Iteen  pat  to  death  ni 
former  reigns  socfa  part  of  the  pirrperty  of  the  d*v 
eeaaed  as  was  in'  possesnou  of  tne  fiscoa.  Bnt 
though  he  showed  moderstion  in  this  part  of  bis 
conduct,  he  showed  none  in  his  expences.  He  was 
a  g^tton  and  an  epicure,  and  his  chief  amiuenimc 
was  the  table,  on  which  he  spent  enormons  stons 
of  money.  It  is  said  that  he  was  not  greedy  of 
money  simply  fir  money's  sake,  but  his  extxava- 
gant  way  of  living  caused  a  [vodigioos  expenditure. 
There  w^  a  report  of  his  compelliiw  his  mother 
SextSia  to  die  of  stamtwn,  becmse  m  a  prediction 
that  he  woold  reign  a  long  time  if  Iw  annivcd  her; 
bnt  there  are  goM  Kuons  far  net  bdievii^  this 
story.  (Sneton.  Ve^tat.  c.  14;  Tadt  ITUL  iiL  67:) 
She  seems  to  have  been  a  w<mian  of  good  chuacter 
and  of  good  sense.  Galeria  Fnndau,  the  aennd 
wife  of  Vitellius,  conducted  herself  with  fndenee 
and  moderation  during  her  hnsband's  sbnt  reigii, 
as  Tacitna  nys.  What  IKon  Guiiu  (Ixr.  4)  aaya 
of  her,  is  not  eoatradictory  of  the  statement  of 
Tacitus,  even  if  Dion's  lUwy  be  tree. 

Vespasisn,  who  had  been  appointed  to  the  com- 
nmnd  in  the  Jewish  war  by  Nero  in  a.  d.  66,  bad 
conquered  all  the  country  in  two  campaigot,  ex- 
cept the  city  of  Jerusalem,  and  had  acquired  a  great 
reputation.  But  no  one  had  yet  thought  of  hn  as 
a  candidate  for  the  imperial  dignity,  on  accDDnt  of 
the  meanness  of  his  origin.  On  the  acceasion  of 
Oalba,  Vespasian  sent  his  son  Titus  to  yvf  bis  le- 
speeta  to  the  new  emperor  ;  bnt  Titus,  hearing 
Oalba^  death,  and  of  the  contest  between  Otbo 
and  Titollins,  went  no  fimber  than  Corintlt, 
whence  he  retained  to  biafirther.  Between  Licinina 
Mudanoa,  the  governor  of  Syria,  wid  Vesponaniu, 
there  was  some  jealousy  ;  but  the  death  of  Nera 
and  the  troubles  of  the  times  brought  them  together 
for  their  mutual  safety,  and  they  laboured  at  ae- 
corine  the  afleetion  of  Aeir  aoldim,  who  aooB  bmn 
to  think  of  ^ving  a  new  master  to  the  empire. 
After  the  death  of  Otho  the  two  generals  made 
their  troops  take  the  oath  of  fideli^  to  ViteUini. 
But  Muoanns  now  urged  Vespasian  to  asacune  the 
imperial  power,  a  mtmaure  which  he  was  slow  to 
adopt,  bring  old  and  cautioaa.  At  last,  during  an 
intorlaw  with  Muctamu,  he  cooiented,  perimpa  as 
much  ftom  a  convletion  that  -it  was  nccesaary  fir 
his  personal  security,  and  the  good  of  the  cm{»re, 
as  f^om  ambitious  views.  Mucianus  went  back  to 
Antioch,  and  Vespasian  to  Caenrea,  his  nsoal  place 
of  residence.  The  first  dedsive  step  in  fiivour  of 
Veipasiaii  was  taken  by  Tiberius  Alexander,  the 
governor  of  F-sypt,  who  caused  his  s(ddien  in  Alex- 
andria to  take  the  oath  of  fidelity  to  Vespanan  on 
the  first  of  July  a.  d.  69.  Thus  within  the  qiace 
of  a  year  and  a  few  days,  the  Qoman  empire  had 
witnessed  the  death  of  Nero,  the  accession  and 
death  of  Oalba  and  Otho^  aocenioii  of  Vitel- 
lius, and  the  prodamation  of  Veapatiin,  The  new- 
emperor  was  speedily  rect^ised  i>y  all  the  East  ; 
and  the  legions  of  Hlyricum  under  Antonius  Frimua 
entered  North  Italy  and  decbred  for  Vespasian. 
This  movemeut  in  fiivour  of  Veepasion  began  with 
the  thiAt  legion,  which  wa»  stationed  in  Maesia, 
and  had  fbrmeriy  been  in  Syria,  Vttdlint  heard 
of  the  revolt  of  tiiii  legeaa  baftte  be  heard  of  te 
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revolt  of  VeiMaan,  taA  heeadMvonRd  &>  Mop  tlie 
report  uf  it  tttm  ciieulfttii^  in  Rmdc  He  nim- 
looned  itooft  from  wion  quaiten,  but  tboved  no 

rit  Tigoor  im  impnpnataimM,  b^og  unwilling  to 
it  bo  thoot^t  that  he  was  aftvd  of  the  nvok. 
Primus  reached  Aqnil^  with  Mune  of  the  in&ntiy 
and  part  of  the  etralry,  where  he  waa  well  received, 
and  also  at  Padua  and  other  placet.  He  aleo  made 
prepanuitHu  to  beuege  Verooa ;  and  he  wiu  joined 
bj  many  of  the  old  Praetorian  aoldim*  whom 
Vitdlin  diafandod. 

RoOMd  W  thii  intdUgoBoa  Vitdliiia  detpatebed 
Caecina  with  a  poweifiil  force  to  North  Italy.  But 
Caedna  wai  not  Mthful  to  the  emperor  ;  be  bad 
already  fimned  treacheroui  deiigns  and  commuw- 
cated  with  Sabinm  the  brether  of  Veapatian,  who 
atiU  ranained  praefect  of  Rome.  Caecina  ordered 
part  of  hi>  troope  to  asKmble  at  Cremona  and  part 
at  HeatDia  on  the  Po ;  and  he  went  to  Ravenna  to 
aee  Lucilia*  Baenu,  enunander  of  the  fleet,  who 
ah«tly  afterward*  delivered  it  up  to  the  party  of 
Veapaiian.  Caedaa  now  rnorw  the  tniopt  at 
Hoatilia  towards  Varma,  and  poated  them  in  an 
advantageoos  poattion.  Bat  instead  of  attaAing 
the  enemy  wita  bis  snperior  hm,  he  wuted  till 
two  other  lejpoos  from  Maesia  joined  Primus,  and 
he  then  urged  lus  soldiers  to  snbmit,  and  he  in- 
duced part  of  them  to  take  the  oath  to  Vespasian. 
His  men  howerer  pat  him  ui  chains  and  went  to 
Cremona  to  join  the  tnops  which  were  there. 
The  history  or  this  campaign  is  told  under  Pauf  us, 
M.  Antonius. 

Primus  left  Venoa  and  encamped  at  Bedriaeum 
about  the  26tb  of  October,  where  he  defeated  the 
Vitellians  m  two  battles,  and  afterwards  took  and 
pillwed  the  oity  of  Creindoa.  Valens  left  Home  a 
few  uys  after  Caecina,  and  he  waa  in  Ktroria  when 
beheardrftheTietoriaaofPrinnM.  Uponthiabe 
attempted  to  eswpe  by  sea  to  Oanl,  but  he  was 
thrown  upm  the  Stoecoades  islands  on  the  coast, 
wbero  he  was  soaed  by  order  of  Valerius  Panlinus, 
gotemor  (proantmr)  of  Oallia  Narbonensis,  and 
shortly  afterwards  put  to  death.  (Tacit  //uf.  iil 
43,  62.)  When  Vilellius  heard  of  the  trenohery 
of  Caecina,  be  deprived  him  of  the  coosttlship,  and 
put  AUiaaQs  Varus  in  the  place  of  P,  Sabinus,  the 
Piaefectus  Piaetorioi  Cornelius  Fuacos  with  some 
troc^  of  Vei^asian  bad  invested  Rimini  and  oc- 
cupied all  tha  county  to  the  Apenninco,  "bdan 
VitolHos  wu  roosed  non  his  Mpsr.  At  last  be 
sent  a  strong  force  to  guard  the  passes  of  the  Ape»< 
nines ;  the  station  of  this  force  was  at  Mevania 
(Bevtwna)  in  the  coontty  of  the  Umbri.  He  re- 
mained at  Rome,  employed  in  distributing  ma- 
gistracies tai  the  next  ten  years  and  in  giving  every 
thing  away  in  the  bopesot  retaining  popular  fisTour 
(Tadt.  HUL  ul  56).  His  presence  being  loudly 
called  for  by  the  siridien,  he  went  to  the  camp  oC 
Mevania,  where  he  only  disidayed  his  stopidi^  and 
his  incompetence.  He  was  recalled  from  Mevania 
by  the  news  of  the  revolt  of  the  fleet  at  Misenum  ; 
and  the  army  at  Mevania  having  retreated  to 
Namia,  part  of  this  force  was  left  there,  and  the 
other  part  was  sent  under  the  command  of  L.  Vi- 
tellius,  the  emperor's  brother,  to  pat  down  the  in- 
surrection in  Campania,  and  the  revdt  of  the  fleet 
at  Misennm.  Primua  took  advantage  of  the  retreat 
of  the  troopo  to  cross  the  snows  of  the  Apennines, 
for  it  was  now  themontb  of  Deeambet;  and  encamped 
at  CanobM^  betwian  Mevania  and  Nacuia,  wbne 
he  was  jnned  by      Pctilias  CerMlis,  who  wu 


connected  with  Vespasian  by  marriage,  and  had 
made  his  escape  fron  Rome  in  the  dreaa  of  arasdc 
Domitian,  ^e  son  of  Vespasian,  was  in  Rome 
wntcbed  hj  Vitellins ;  and  Flanas  Salwuii^  Vea- 
pasion'sbcotber,  was  still  prndectosnrbL 

Primus  now  took  Inteiamna  (Temi)  and  waa 
joined  by  many  of  the  (riBcers  of  Vitollios,  who 
hod  now  nothing  left  Imt  the  rity  of  RomeL  Pro- 
posals hod  olrMdy  been  made  to  Vitellins  both 
from  Primus  and  Mndaana  to  nngn ;  and  it  ia 
sud  that  in  a  eonteanee  between  Fbrina  SoUmis 
aad  VitellitM,  the  tanns  of  the  emperor^  noign*- 
don  were  setded.  On  tiie  18th  of  December,  after 
hearii^  that  his  troops  at  Interamna  had  snmn- 
dered,  he  left  the  palace  in  the  dress  of  moonung 
with  his  infont  ion,  and  declared  before  the  people 
mtb  tears  Uiat  he  renounced  the  empire.  Bat 
reoeiriiw  some  encouragement  from  the  people  he 
returned  to  the  palace.  The  news  of  his  intended 
resignation  bad  brought  a  number  oi  senatm, 
equites,  and  others  about  Sabinus ;  and  nothing 
seemed  left  except  for  Sabinus  to  con^  Vildlias 
to  resign.  But  the  force  of  Salrinn^  which  was 
not  stnmg,  was  repelled  ia  tha  streeta  by  soma 
soldiers  «  Vitellius,  and  Sabimis  and  bis  party 
retired  to  the  Ciq>ito1.  On  the  folfowing  day  Sa- 
binus sent  to  Bimimon  Vitellius  to  resign,  and  to 
coropbun  (TaciL  HitL  HI  70)  of  the  attack  of  his 
soldiers.  Vitellins  answered  that  he  could  not 
control  his  soldiers,  who  immediately,  without  any 
leader,  attacked  the  Capitol,  which  by  scone  acci- 
dent was  fired  during  the  cootest  and  bomL 
Domitian,  who  was  with  Sobinns  in  the  Capitol, 
escaped,  and  also  the  son  of  Sabinus,  bat  the  fother 
and  the  conral  Quintiu  Atticus  were  taken  pri- 
soners. Vitellius  bad  infloenoe  enoogh  to  save 
Atticns  from  the  fury  of  the  soldim,  bat  Sabinss 
was  torn  in  pieceo.   {HitL  iU.  74.) 

In  the  mean  time  L.  Vitellius  took  Tanacina 
and  defeated  the  partiBans  of  Vespauan,  bnt  this 
advantage  was  not  followed  up  by  on  advance  upon 
Rome.  The  troop  of  Primns  were  doae  nnon  the 
city  on  the  evening  of  the  day  on  which  Sabinus 
was  killed  ;  and  Petilius  Cerealis  who  reached  the 
sobnrbs  beftffe  Primus  received  a  ehedc  ViteUiua 
now  attempted  to  arm  the  slaves  and  the  populace ; 
but  he  still  hoped  to  come  to  terms  and  sent  mes- 
■engers  to  Primns  and  Cerealis.  But  it  was  now 
too  lato  I  the  jar*'""i  of  Vespasian  entered  the 
city,  and  varions  fights  took  place,  in  which  many 
persons  were  killed  ;  Rcme  was  filled  with  tmnnn 
and  bloodshed.  Vitellius  baring  gorged  himself 
at  his  last  meal  left  the  palace  for  the  boose  of 
his  wife  on  the  Aventine,  with  the  intention  of 
stealing  away  to  his  brother  Lucins  at  Tarraeina ; 
bnt  wiUi  lus  usual  unBteadineaB  of  porpoee  he  n* 
tamed  to  the  palace,  which  be  feoad  neariy  de- 
serted, and  even  the  meanest  of  the  slaves  shn^ 
away  from  bim.  Terrified  at  the  solitade  be  hid 
himself  in  an  obscure  part  of  the  palace,  from 
which  he  was  dragged  by  Julius  Phteidua,  a  tri- 
bunus  Gobortis.  He  was  led  thnagh  the  streets 
with  every  cireomstance  ot  ignominy  and  dragged 
to  the  Gmnoniae  Scalae,  where  the  body  of  Sa- 
binus bad  been  exposed.  There  he  was  killed  with 
repeated  blows.  He  uttered  one  expressimi  to  the 
tribune  who  was  insulting  him,  which  was  not 
orerUiy  of  bit  fonner  di^y ;  be  hdd  him  that  ba 
had  onea  bean  bit  emperor.  His  head  was  carried 
abont  Rome^  and  his  body  was  dragged  into  tha 
Tiber  ;  but  it  was  aftnwoids  intefxed  by  his  wifo 
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Oaloia  Ftmdua.  He  wu  in  hi!  fift^-MTcnth 
year  Kcordin^  to  Tscitua,  in  hii  fifty-fifth  according 
to  Dion.  Hs  leigned  a  year  all  but  ten  or  twelve 
dayi,  reckoning  from  the  time  of  hii  proclamation, 
and  a  little  more  than  eight  months  bom  the  death 
of  OUio,  His  brother  Lucina  wu  put  to  death  ; 
nod  hit  infiutt  nn  in  the  following  year  by  order  of 
Mncianni.  Veapauaa  piorided  the  daughter  of 
Vitelliui  with  an  honourable  marriage.  The  period 
between  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  aocettion  of 
VetpMian  wma  a  period  of  anardiy,  in  which  the 
■aveial  auoeenHi  sf  Nero  play  only  a  mbwdinate 
part ;  and  the  erenta  of  tail  period  can  only  b« 
treated  properly  in  an  hulorical  work,  not  in  bio- 
graphical aitidea. 

(Tacit.  HM.  iL  iiL  ;  Snetonins,  ViteUiuM  ;  Dion 
Out.  Ixr. ;  TUIemont,  AuMn  da  Emptrtun^  i.) 

[G.  L.] 


COIN  OP  VITII.LIU8. 

VITE'LUUS    BCUraiUS    at  £ULO'- 

OIUS.  [ECLOOIIM.] 

VITE'LLIUS  SATURNraUS.  [Satuii- 

NINUIt.] 

VITIA,  the  mother  of  Fnfipi  Oeminns,  wai 
mt  to  death  by  Tiheriu  in  a,  o.  S2,  becaoM  the 
nad  lamented  Che  execatioB  of  her  ton,  who  had 
been  eoniul  in  A.  9.  29.   (Ta&  Aim.  tl  10,  oomp. 

T.I.) 

VITRA'SIUS  POliLia  [Pouial 
VITRU'VIUS  SECUNDUS.  [Sbcundvs.] 
VITRU'VIUS  VACCU8.  [Vaccub.] 
VITRU'VIUS,  architects.  I.  L.  Vimuvms 
L.  L.  Cbroo  Architbctub  is  an  insoiption  twice 
repeated  en  the  arch  of  the  Gavii  at  Verona.  (Ora- 
ter,  pi  clxzxW. ;  Orelli,  Inter.  Lai.  Sei.  No.  *U&.) 
The  genuineneaa  of  these  inscriptionB,  which  hat 
been  questioned,  is  suecestfully  defended  by  Mallei 
(Vmm.  lUutL  pt.  ii.  p.  20,  pt.  iii.  p.  90,  AH. 
CriL  Lapid.  p.  197).  There  is  no  precise  indica- 
tlon  of  the  time  at  which  Vitrivius  Cerdo  liTsd  ; 
but  it  ii  most  pmbable  thnt  he  was  much  sub- 
sequent to  the  celebrated  writer  on  architecture, 
Vitmrina  PoUio.  We  nwoUon  bin,  howcTer, 
first,  in  order  to  dispose  at  once  of  the  qnestion 
as  to  the  identity  of  these  two  arehitecta,  which 
was  rused  by  Andreas  Alciatoi,  who  attempted 
to  snppurt  his  belief  in  their  identity  fa^ 
changing  PoUioy  which  is  the  name  of  Vi- 
tmvius  in  all  the  MS3.,  into  PtUio^  which  he 
explained,  not  aa  a  eogmamat,  bat  as  a  designs- 
tion,  synooymons  with  Cerdo.  It  really  seems 
almost  supnfluoos  to  refute  an  opinion  which  rests 
on  such  an  argument  alone ;  but,  to  remove  all 
doabt,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  firstly,  that  the 
praeaoMWK^  as  well  as  the  eogmmvm,  of  the 
two  artists  are  diS^ettt,  the  me  being  iauiui^  and 
the  oXhtt  Martmt,  by  the  unanimous  consent  of 
the  MSS. ;  secondly,  that,  whereM  Vitraviua  Cerdo 
was  a  freedman,  aa  we  learn  from  the  inscription 
{L.  l,.  =  LMii  LAerfut),  Vitruvins  Pollio  was  a 
BHU)  of  free  birth  and  libenl  education,  as  we  are 
informud  by  hinuelf ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  arch 
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erected  by  Vitniviiu  Cerdo  ezhilrits  an  amiw«^ 
ment  which  b  strongly  condemned  by  Vitranits 
Pollio,  namely,  the  placing  of  dmdli  nnder  mo- 
diiliont.  This  arrangement  belongs  tA  the  period 
when  the  Roman  architects  bad  given  themsplTes 
up  to  that  tendency,  of  which  VitruTitis  complains, 
to  neglect  altogether  the  more  minute  precept* 
tbe  Oreeks.  It  is  seen  in  the  triom|Aal  arena  of 
Titos,  Nerva,  and  Constantine,  in  the  portico 
Nerra,  and  in  the  baths  of  Dicolctian.  The  in- 
scription also  refutes  the  oinnion  which  haa  bwn 
thiwwn  oat,  evident^  ai  a  nen  grns^  that  Vitm- 
vius  Ceido  was  tbe  freedmao  of  VitrvTina  Pollin. 
for  then,  of  coune,  we  shoald  have  had  m.  i.  in- 
stead of  L.  L. 

2.  H.  ViTHUVins  PoLLia  There  la  acamlr 
an  ancient  writer  of  equal  eminence,  of  whom  »» 
little  is  recorded,  as  of  the  an^or  of  that  treatiar 
on  Aichitectore,  withoat  which  the  temiiiB  of 
ancient  buildings  would  have  been  eztmnely  diffi- 
cult to  nndersomd,  and  which  still  ferma  a  ma»c 
important  teI^book  of  the  sdence.  Beyond  tb» 
bare  mention  of  his  name  by  Pliny,  in  one  of  thonf 
lists  of  his  authorities,  whidi  many  antics  believe 
not  to  be  genuine,  and  one  reference  to  him  by 
Ftontiim  (dt  A^aaad.  |3fi),  and  pasunsaUaaions 
to  him  by  Servius  and  Sidanina  Apolunaria,  aB 
the  information  we  possess  respecting  him  is  con- 
fauned  in  scattered  passages  of  his  own  work. 

Respecting  his  birtb>place,  we  have  no  infenn- 
atien.  The  statement  of  soae  writeia,  that  be 
was  a  native  of  Vercna,  arises  firom  the  niclake  <^ 
identifying  him  with  Vitruvins  Cerdo.  Benar- 
dinua  Baldns,  in  his  valnable  Life  of  Vitmviaa, 
prefixed  to  the  Bipont  edition,  suggests  tbe  pn>- 
bability  of  his  havmg  been  a  native  of  Fundi  or 
Formiaa,  on  aeeount  of  severd  insoriptionB  being 
found  at  those  plaoet,  ida^ig  to  tlw  Vitmria 
gens,  and  to  individuals  of  h  with  the  praetumea 
Marcus.   See  Viocus,  Vmtvvtos. 

We  learn  from  Vitruvins  himself  that  his  pa- 
rents gave  him  a  libetal  educatioo,  both  of  a 
(TCTifra]  and  of  a  [mfessional  chancter.  (Lib.  vl 
PraeC)  He  IcUs,  however,  that  he  patsfMd  his 
studies  chiefly  widi  a  viev  to  his  ptoMuen,  and 
only  fDllowed  other  branches  of  knowledge  so  br 
as  they  might  ajqwar  to  be  useful  for  that  obiecu 
On  this  ground  he  apologizes,  and  not  witneat 
cause,  for  nis  style  of  composition,  inasmuch  as  be 
had  not  trained  himself  in  literature,  so  aa  to  be- 
come a  first-rate  philosopher  or  otator  or  granuoa- 
rian,  "sarf  at  AnkHaetKM  Us  Uitrit  imMtu,  iom 
MUMS  fWM  teribeta."  In  the  digressions,  into  which 
be  is  Jed  by  bis  plan  of  ascending  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  each  part  of  his  subject,  he  shows  a  &ir 
general  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy.  In  the  thewetical  part  of  physical 
science  he  is  weak  ;  but  this  was  a  general  defect 
of  the  ancient  philosophers.  Baldns  shows  reason 
for  supposing  that,  in  his  views  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, Vitntvios  was  a  follows  of  Epicurus  That 
he  was  well  acquainted  with  the  literature  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  evidoit  fr«n  his  reference* 
to  the  nnmenms  Cheek  antbon,  and  to  tbe  few 
Romans,  who  had  written  upon  architecture,  and 
also  to  the  great  writers  of  both  nations  in  the 
differait  departmenu  of  general  literature. 

So  much  respecting  his  education.  Of  hit  sta- 
tion in  life  he  says  but  little.  That  it  was  respec- 
table may  be  inferred  from  his  education,  and  from 
other  arcumstances  referred  to  in  his  wiofca ;  bM 
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fhat  are  Krenl  punges  in  bu  preEnces,  which 
abaw  tiiat  he  n«tber  inherited  great  wealth,  nor 
■ucceeded  in  acqniring  it.  The  patronwe  of  the 
ciDpentr,  to  whom  his  iroA  u  dedicated,  had  earl; 
placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  want  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hii  life  (LtK  L  Praet),  and  be  waa 
able  to  loc/c  with  conteDtmeot,  tboiq^  not  without 
indignation,  npon  the  greatar  nceeM  of  hia  rinir 
in  obtainiiw  tne  inbatantlal  reward*  of  thar  pio- 
kaAffti.  Hii  alluaiona  to  thii  mbject  are  couched 
in  that  tone  of  Mini-qnerulous  contentment  and 
half  dinadsfled  moderation,  which  jndget  of  human 
chaiMtet  will  interpret  according  to  the  biaa  of 
their  own  ^^oailioniL  He  had  no  great  ad  Tan- 
tagei  of  petna,  being  of  low  itature,  and,  at  the 
time  when  he  wrote  hia  work,  luffieting  from  old 
age  and  bad  health. 

He  ^>pean  to  hBre  b^n  his  conrse  in  public 
life  as  a  military  engineer.  He  telle  ns  that  he 
eer\-ed  in  Africa ;  and  it  is  important  to  quote  hia 
own  wMds,  as  introdocing  the  question  of  the  time 
at  which  be  lived;  "&  JaUaM,  MoMiniliM  ((a- 
MamnnaB)  JUinSt  eujtu  ertmt  UUtU*  oppidi  Offronm 
pottemoHOf  emu  patn  Oaetan  mil^amt,  I*  Aor- 
pkiomo  ett  nau;  •to^nofttfu'io  oonmetm,  &c.  &c." 
(t&L  4.  8.  &  S  2&,  «d.  SelniMder).  Again,  in  the 
dedieatioii  of  bit  wmk  to  the  re^mg  emperor,  he 
uses  tbis  language*. — "/deo  qind pritiitim  jtaratii 
tea  {do  eo]  fuermt  notet,  tt  ^  w^Uii  Ottdiotia  ; 
<fmtm  omtem  mneilMim  eotlatam  m  tedibut  HRnor> 
Allium  «MM  dedieamtaOi  «t  im^ermm  panntu  in 
taam  poMattM  tranMlKlimt,  idem  tCadtiun  aumm 
m  flu  fliemona  permtmmu  ja  to  «oala&f  l6««iPWi 
(The  last  words,  by  the  mj,  an  no  bad  specimen 
ef  ihe  obscority  of  his  style.)  He  then  goes  on 
to  say  that  ho  was  appointed,  with  IC  Annlioa 
and  P.  Numisins  and  Ca  Comelins,  to  the  office  of 
superintending  and  improving  the  military  engines 
(ad  aj^xtratioiiait  baH^amm  tt  toerpkmim  rtSquo- 
nmqm  iormaUomm  petfeetiomtm/iti  pne^\  with 
a  pecantaiy  proTiaion  (eoaMioda)  ;  a»d  that  the 
emperor,  through  hia  sister^  lecaDunendation,  con- 
tinned  his  patnmage  to  Vitruviust  after  he  had 
conferred  unm  him  these  bvonrs.  This  emperor, 
we  fartiier  learn  from  the  dedicatmi,  was  one  who 
**  bad  obtained  possession  of  the  enipln  of  the  worlds 
and  by  his  unconquersd  valonr  had  overthrown  all 
bis  enemies,  while  the  citizens  ^oried  in  his  tri- 
umph, and  all  the  nations  inbdued  under  him 
waited  on  his  nod,  and  the  Roman  people  and 
senate,  delivoed  from  fear,  were  governed  by  his 
delibemttona  and  nmnids ;  and  who,  so  soon  as 
he  bad  brought  into  a  settled  state  those  things 
which  related  to  the  public  wel&re  and  social  life, 
devoted  especial  attention  to  public  buildings,  with 
which  he  adorned  the  empire,  uAiA  A«  luul  atiff- 
mtnted  ^  mw  proomeet.'"  We  have  set  forth  this 
pnatage  at  length,  that  the  readn  may  judge  for 
himself  whether  the  empvor  thus  addressed  can 
be  Kny  other  than  Augustus,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  by  the  confession  of  all  Kholnrs,  the  time  at 
which  Vitruviua  wrote  is  confined  between  the 
limits  of  the  reigns  of  Angnstiu  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Htus  OR  the  other.  Of  course  no  proof  it 
needed  that  he  wrote  after  the  death  of  Julius  Caesar, 
whom  he  also  expressly  mentions  as  dead  {dim 
JtUH,  iii.  1) ;  and  that  he  did  not  live  after  Titus  is 
proved,  npart  from  the  mention  of  faim  by  Pliny 
already  referred  to^  by  bis  silence  respecting  the 
Coliseum,  and  most  irrefngahly  by  bia  allusion  to 
Vesuvius  and  the  somnnidiog  country,  the  toI- 


cnnic  nature  of  which  be  takes  pains  to  prove,  ons 
of  his  arguments  being  a  trudiAm  that  diero  had 
been  eruptions  of  the  mountain  m  aaofari  iimtd 
(ii  6).  We  think  it  nnneceaaaiy  to  pursue  tho 
discussion  through  all  its  detaila.  The  judgmenC 
of  scholars  is  now  quite  decided  in  fcvotir  of  con- 
sidering Atwoitni  to  be  the  empenr  to  whoa  the 
treatise  of  VitroTius  ia  dadiated  ;  and  abundant 
oonfirmatory  evidmeo  of  that  position  has  been 
derived  from  other  passages  of  the  work.  The 
other  opinion,  that  tluit  emperor  waa  Titus,  is  ela- 
borately maintained  by  NewtcHi,  in  the  Obunm- 
titrnt  on  tta  lAJi  vf  Vilmima  infixed  to  hia 
tnmalation  of  toe  wnk.  Some  of  Newbrn^t  argn- 
nwntaareingeitionaibatnnMinidinwnyare  wnk, 
and  even  puerile ;  srane  are  at  direct  variance 
with  the  evidence,  and  some  inconaiatent  with  one 
another ;  and  the  beet  of  them,  which  are  intended 
to  prove  that  Vitruviu%  wrote  after  the  time  of 
Augustus,  only  prove,  aUowing  them  their  utmost 
force,  that  be  wrote  aomewfaat  Ute  in  that  em- 
peror's reign,  a  &ct  which  he  himself  states  in  tb» 
Dedication,  where  he  says  that  be  formed  the 
design  of  his  work  at  the  beginning  of  the  new 
reign,  but  that  he  feared  to  mcur  the  enpeiw^ 
displeasure  by  intndinB  upoi  him  when  ae  was 
fnlly  occupied  with  puWe  aflUn  ;  bat  that,  when 
he  saw  the  care  which  hia  patron  bestowed  upon 
buildings,  both  public  and  |»ivate,  and  that  he 
both  had  erected  and  was  oecting  many  edifices^ 
he  hastened  to  execute  his  design,  and  to  present 
the  emperor  with  a  set  treatiae,  explaining  the 
exact  ralea  uid  Itmita  of  the  art,  as  a  standaid  by 
which  to  teat  the  merits  ctf  the  baildiiiga  he  mi 
already  erected,  or  was  intending  to  erect  (Gm- 
$cr^n  praewer^itami  iarmimatiu,  td  eat  aOatdaa 
et  oMte/acta  et  ,/Waro  qaaHa  staj  openi  per  tOf  mottt 
pM$et  htxbero.)  Before  noticing  tiie  fiuther  ^;bt 
which  this  somewhat  remarkable  Ungsagv  tinowa 
on  the  design  of  the  treatiae,  it  ia  naaeasaiy  t» 
ohtme  the  more  nact  limita  within  whash  tha 
time  of  the  author  may  now,  with  mai  pnAa- 
bility,  be  defined.  We  may  assume  aba  ta  be  a 
young  man  when  he  served  under  JaKaa  Cuesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c:  46,  and  he  was  eld,  na/ 
broken  down  with  age  (tee  above)  wlcn  he  ee»- 
poaed  his  woric,  at  a  period  constdrraUy  sabse- 
quent  to  the  complete  settlement  tS  the  empire 
under  Augustus,  and  after  the  erection  ef  sevcml 
of  that  emperor's  public  buildings.  Moreover,  ibaC 
his  book  was  written  some  time  after  the  name  ot 
Augustus  had  been  confened  tqnn  the  ratpenr 
(B.C.  27)  is  evident  from  the  paasage  (v.  1)  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  basilica  at  Fanom,  ef  whialt 
ho  himself  vras  the  architect,  as  erected  subse- 
quently to  the  temple  of  Augnstos  at  that  place:. 
Again,  from  the  way  in  which  he  mcntioBS  the 
emperor^  sister  in  his  dedication,  it  appews  pro- 
bable, though,  it  must  be  confessed,  not  certain^ 
that  she  was  still  alive.  Now  Octavia,  fimmr> 
ite  sister  of  Augustus,  died  in  B.a  II.  Hence 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  lie*  pro^ 
bably  between  b.  c.  20  and  b.c.  11.  At  tbw 
former  datt^  Vitruvius  would  be  about  if  wo 
assume  him  to  have  been  about  ihir^  when  be- 
was  in  Africa  with  Caesar.  This  dale  is  eo». 
firmed  by  the  way  in  which  be  apealcs  of  L«aRa> 
tins,  Cicero,  and  Varro,  aa  quite  recent  anthsn> 

The  object  of  his  work  ai^iears  to  have  h^ 
reference  to  biDsel^  as  wellas  to  his  subject  Wa 
have  seen  that  he  pfofeisfs  his  intention  to  liiinialk 
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Galeria  Fondana.  Ha  waa  in  hia  fifty  MTenth 
year  according  to  Tacitoi,  in  hii  fifty-tifih  according 
to  Dion.  He  reigned  a  year  all  but  ten  or  twelve 
dayi,  rvckoning  ^mn  the  time  of  hii  proclanmtion, 
and  a  little  more  than  eight  months  bom  the  death 
of  Otho.  Hi*  brother  L«ciaa  waa  pnt  to  death  ; 
and  hia  miknt  ton  in  the  CaUBwingTear  by  order  of 
Mucianiu.  Vetpaaian  provided  the  daughter  of 
ViteUius  with  an  honourable  marriage.  The  period 
between  the  death  of  Nero  and  the  aoceauon  of 
Vespnuan  wai  a  period  of  anarchy,  in  which  the 
■eveml  ancceiaon  of  Nero  play  only  a  lubordinate 
part  i  and  the  eventa  of  thii  period  can  only  be 
treated  pmperiy  in  an  hiitimcu  work,  not  in  bio- 
graphiou  aitidea. 

(Tacit.  Hut.  il  iiL  ;  Soetoniiu,  ViteUau;  Dion 
Out.  IzT. ;  Tillemont,  HUkin  da  Emjmnw,  i.) 

[G.L.] 


COIN  OP  VITBLLIUS. 

VITE'LLIUS    ECMMHUS    or  EULC- 
OIUS.  [EcUMtlM.] 
VITE'LLIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [Satdr- 

HINDIU] 

VITIA,  the  mother  of  Fafipi  Oeminiu,  waa 
nt  to  death  Tibernu  in  a.  o.  82,  becanae  afae 
had  lamented  the  ezeeation  of  her  un,  who  had 
been  consul  in  A.  a.  39.    (Ta&  Aim.  tL  10,  oomp. 

T.l.) 

VITRA'SIUS  POXHO.  [PoiLia] 
VITRU'VIUS  SECUNDU3.  [Sicukdub.] 
VITRU'VIUS  VACCUS.  [VACcui.] 
VITRU'VIUS.  architecti.  I.  L.  Vitruvics 
L.  L.  Cinno  Arcititsctob  ■■  an  inicription  twice 
repeated  «i  the  arch  of  the  Oarii  at  Verona.  (Om- 
ter,  p.  clxxzvi.;  Orelli,  Inscr.  Lai.  Sal.  No.  4145.) 
The  genuineneaa  of  theie  inacriptiona,  which  hoa 
been  quet^oned,  ia  ancceaafiiily  defended  by  Maffei 
( Veron.  lUuA  pt  ii.  p.  20,  pt.  iii.  p.  90,  Art. 
Crit.  Lapid,  p.  197).  There  ta  no  preciae  indica- 
tion of  the  time  at  which  Vitnifiua  Cerdo  lived  ; 
but  it  ia  moat  probable  thnt  he  waa  much  aub- 
aeqnent  to  the  celebrated  writer  on  architecture* 
Vilniviiu  i^Ilio.  Wa  mention  him,  howerer, 
firat,  in  order  to  dlapoae  at  once  of  the  qneation 
aa  to  the  identity  of  these  two  architects,  which 
waa  raised  by  Andreas  Alciatus,  who  attempted 
to  anpport  his  belief  in  their  identity  by 
changing  PoUia,  which  ia  the  name  of  Vi- 
truvius  in  all  the  MSS.,  into  PeiiiOf  which  he 
•xplained,  not  as  a  tngapmm,  but  as  s  deaigBa- 
tion,  aynonymous  with  Cerdo.  It  really  seems 
almost  superfluous  to  refute  an  opinion  which  rcata 
on  anch  an  moment  alone ;  but,  to  remove  all 
doubt,  it  may  suffice  to  remark,  firstly,  that  the 
praenomima,  as  well  aa  the  co^Montna,  of  the 
two  artists  are  different,  the  one  being  Ludut,  and 
the  otiier  Marau,  by  the  unanimous  coDsent  of 
the  MSS. ;  secondly,  that,  whereas  VitniTiiui  Cerdo 
was  a  freeidman,  aa  we  leom  from  the  inscription 
{L.  L.  =  Lwai  Liberius),  Vitruvina  Pollio  was  a 
man  of  free  birth  and  liberal  education,  as  we  are 
bifbmuid  by  himself ;  and,  thirdly,  that  the  arch 


erected  by  Vitmvins  Cerdo  ezhiUts  an  arrani^.*- 
raent  which  ia  atrongiy  condemned  by  Vitrnrhis 
Pollio,  namely,  the  placing  of  dentils  nnder  mo- 
dillions.  This  arrangement  belongs  to  the  period 
when  the  Rooian  arditects  had  given  thenwelm 
up  to  that  tendency,  <d  which  Vitmvius  eomplabu. 
to  negleet  iltogetMr  tlie  mon  minntr  prmpti  of 
the  Oiedts.  It  b  seen  in  the  triumphal  srocs  af 
Titna,  Merva,  and  CMHtnntine,  in  the  porttro  of 
Merva,  and  bi  the  baths  of  Diooletian.  The  in- 
acription  alao  refutes  the  ofunion  which  lias  bmi 
thrown  out,  evidently  as  a  mere  guess,  that  Vitm- 
vins Ceido  was  the  freed  man  of  Vitmvioa  Follin. 
for  duo,  conns^  wo  ahoatd  have  hnd  m.  i.  in- 
stead of  1.  L. 

2,  M.  ViTRuviua  Pollio,  There  Is  acarcely 
an  ancient  writer  of  equal  eminence,  of  wheaa  »n 
little  is  noorded,  as  of  the  author  of  that  treatbr 
aa  Architecture,  without  which  the  remains  i>f 
ancient  bnildioga  would  have  been  extremely  diffi- 
cult to  understand,  and  which  still  forms  a  most 
important  text-book  of  the  sdence.  Beyond  th^ 
bore  mention  of  his  name  by  Pliny,  in  one  of  tbo^ 
lista  of  hia  authoritiea,  which  many  critica  bdieMf 
not  to  be  genuine,  and  one  reference  to  him  bj 
Frontinua  {d»  A^Htmt,  S3ft),  and  paaung  allusions 
to  him  by  Semas  and  Sidenios  ApolUnaria,  aU 
the  infbrmaticai  we  possess  respecting  him  ia  cm- 
tuned  in  acatterod  paasi^es  af  his  own  work. 

Keapecting  hia  birth-place,  we  have  no  infocm- 
ation.  The  atatement  of  some  writers,  that  be 
was  a  native  of  Vmna,  arises  from  the  mistake  of 
identiMiw  him  with  Vitmvim  Cerda  Benar- 
diims  BaUu,  in  his  valnahl*  Life  of  Tiinvina, 

Cifixed  to  tin  BiBont  «diti(Mi,  saggeits  the  pro- 
biU^  of  his  hanng  been  a  native  of  Fundi  or 
Formiae,  on  accoant  of  sevetal  inscriptiaDB  being 
found  at  tboee  places,  rekting  to  the  Vitmria 
gens,  and  to  individnals  of  it  with  the  piaesHimen 
Mamis.   See  Vtcov\  VtT]iinrni& 

Wa  learn  from  VitnThis  himsdf  that  his  pa- 
renu  gave  him  a  liberal  edncatimi,  both  of  a 
general  and  of  a  i^oieasional  character.  (Liht  vi. 
Praef.)  He  tells,  however,  that  he  pursiicd  his 
studies  chiefly  with  a  view  to  hia  professioii,  and 
only  flowed  other  branches  of  kiwwiedge  so  Ur 
as  they  might  appear  to  be  uaefiil  for  that  object. 
On  thia  ground  he  apologises,  and  not  wiweat 
cause,  for  hia  atyle  of  compoaition,  inasmuch  as  he 
had  not  trained  himself  in  litcmtnre,  so  as  to  be- 
eome  a  first-rate  phiiosoi^er  or  oiator  or  gtaama- 
rian,  '*jsd  at  ArdtUtOiu  kit  Uteri*  imMm^  hate 
nimu  mm  terittn.""  In  the  digressions,  into  which 
he  is  led  by  his  phn  of  aacending  to  the  first  prin- 
ciples of  each  pwt  of  his  subject,  he  shows  a 
general  knowledge  of  the  various  schools  of  Greek 
philosophy.  In  the  theorctiol  part  of  physical 
science  he  is  weak  ;  but  this  was  a  geneni  defect 
of  the  ancient  philoiopfaan.  Boldna  shows  rcaaon 
for  supposing  that,  in  Us  views  of  natural  philo- 
sophy, Vitmvius  waa  a  follower  Epicurus.  That 
he  wiu  well  acquainted  irith  the  litoatnre  both  of 
Greece  and  Rome,  is  evident  from  bis  references 
to  the  numerous  Greek  authors,  and  to  the  few 
Romans,  who  had  written  noon  architecture,  and 
also  to  the  great  writers  of  both  nations  in  the 
different  departments  of  general  literature. 

So  much  reapecUng  hia  education.  Of  his  sta- 
tion in  life  he  saya  but  little.  That  it  wu  resper- 
tsble  may  be  inferred  from  hia  education,  and  from 
other  dreomstaiMMS  nftnad  to  in  his  wwks ;  but 
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thm  are  Bevenl  pungea  in  hi»  prebcM,  which 
■hov  that  he  neither  inhoited  great  wealth,  nor 
■ucce^ed  in  acqairing  it.  The  patniuwe  of  the 
emperor,  to  whom  his  wor4c  ia  dedicated,  had  txdj 
placed  him  beyond  the  reach  of  want  for  the  re- 
mainder of  hu  life  (Lib.  i.  Praet),  and  he  wai 
able  to  loo'a  with  contentment,  thoi^h  not  without 
indbfnation,  vpoa  the  greater  ncceaa  of  hii  rivalr 
in  omi^ing  tne  lubitantial  rewvda  of  thdr  pro- 
ftMfoD.  Hia  aUntiona  to  thit  aatrjeet  am  coached 
in  that  tone  of  •emi-qnenUoiu  contentment  and 
half  dimtiafled  moderation,  which  jndgee  of  hmnan 
character  will  interpret  acooiding  to  the  Maa  itf 
their  own  diapoiitioni.  Ho  had  no  great  adwi- 
tagM  of  person,  being  of  low  atature,  and,  at  the 
time  when  he  wntte  hia  work,  infliering  from  old 
age  and  tnd  health. 

He  appean  to  have  bc^on  hia  eonne  in  public 
life  as  a  militaxy  engineer.  He  telli  us  that  he 
•cn-ed  in  Africa ;  and  it  ■■  important  to  qnote  his 
own  woidi,aaiiitn»dnnnff  thequeaUon  of  dietime 
at  irtiich  ha  Ured:  **C  Ji^tu,  MamOm  (or 
Mathbtae)  Jffnu^  OfflU  trmU  Otuu  oppidi  ajrronm 
jMfssMKMM!^  ant  pam  Qumtn  nutaamt.  It  iot- 
piHomto  at  w :  Uaqm^diano  oomAetit,  &c.  &c." 
(Yin.  4.  t.  a  §  25,  ed.  Schneider).  Again,  in  the 
decUcation  of  his  woifc  to  the  reigning  emperw,  he 
usestfaii  bniguige: — *  Mm  mioi  primmm  fonati 
too  [<£e«o1>maH«oA((,<(  •t^t'MMiilMKiww; 
qmim  aatem  tmeUivm  eoelMiium  m  Md^ui  immtr- 
taliim  turn  dsdMOvUttt  et  UKpenmi  parentiM  im 
tuam  jntetlaUm  tramttuUtatt,  uUm  ttaditm  mmim 
nt  gat  wumoria  permmau  im  te  eoiitaiit  Jhvonm,'* 
(Hie  last  wwds,  by  the  way,  are  no  bad  specimen 
of  t^  obacnrity  of  his  itTU.)  He  then  goea  on 
to  Mf  Hutt  he  was  anNnnted,  wiUi  M.  Anielins 
and  P.  Numisin*  and  Cn.  Cwnelios,  to  the  office  of 
npennt«iding  and  improTing  the  military  ei^ines 
(fli  apparatUtHam  (a^MtanM*  tt  loorpioiimm  rt^qm- 
nmqiu  tonneafonoM  peifieHemtm/m pramh)tiri\k 
a  pecuniar;  [Himsion  {temmoda) ;  and  that  the 
emptfor,  through  his  uater^  Tecommendation,  cm- 
tinned  hu  patronage  to  VitniTiust  after  he  bad 
conferred  upon  him  these  favours.  This  emperor, 
we  farther  lean  from  the  dedication,  was  one  who 
**  had  obtained  posseasion  of  the  emrire  of  the  world, 
and  bjr  hb  moonqoend  nlour  hao  overthrown  all 
his  enaroiei,  while  the  ddieni  ^oried  in  his  tri- 
nmph,  and  all  the  nations  sabdued  under  him 
waited  on  hia  nod,  and  the  Roman  people  and 
senate,  deliTered  from  fear,  were  governed  bj  his 
delibenticms  and  counsels ;  and  who,  so  soon  as 
he  had  broaght  into  a  settled  state  those  things 
which  related  to  the  pnbUc  welfare  and  social  life, 
doToted  especial  attention  to  public  buildings,  with 
which  he  adorned  the  empire,  wAuA  k«  kad  mg- 
mmted  by  tme  proviwxi.**  We  have  set  forth  this 
pnsiafK  at  length,  that  the  rMtder  najr  jnd^  fbr 
himself  wheUier  the  emperor  thus  addressed  cwi 
be  any  other  than  Augustas,  when  it  is  remembered 
that,  by  the  confession  of  alt  scholars,  Ae  tone  at 
which  Vitruvius  wrote  is  confined  between  the 
limits  of  the  reigns  of  Augustus  on  the  one  hand, 
and  of  Titus  on  the  other.  Of  coune  no  proof  is 
needed  that  he  wrote  after  the  death  aS  Jnlins  (Caesar, 
whom  he  also  expready  mentions  as  dead  (rfM 
t/ttfii;  iti.  2) ;  and  that  he  did  not  live  after  Titau  is 
proved,  apart  from  the  mention  of  him  by  Pliny 
already  referred  to^  by  his  silence  respecting  the 
Coliseom,  and  most  irr«&ag»bly  by  his  alluuoa  to 
Vesavius  and  the  surronnding  eouitiy,  the  toI- 


cnnic  nature  of  which  be  taices  puna  to  prove,  on« 
of  hia  aignments  being  a  frocAUoa  ibal  there  had 
been  eroptimia  of  the  mountain  ta  aaefntf  Hmu 
(iu  6).  We  think  it  unnecessary  to  pursue  th* 
discussion  through  all  its  details.  The  judnnent 
of  scholars  is  now  ijuite  decided  in  favour  of  con- 
sidering  Auffustus  to  be  the  emperor  to  whom  the 
treatise  of  Vitruviua  is  dedicated  ;  and  abundant 
confirmatory  evidence  of  that  poaition  has  been 
derived  mm  other  passagea  st  the  work.  The 
other  opinion,  that  tlwt  emperor  waa  Titus,  is  ela- 
borately  maintained  by  Newtcoi,  in  the  OOaerm- 
Mast  ois  tke  Liji  ^  VUnnimt  mfized  to  hia 
tnaaktiiaii  of  tin  woric  Some  of  Newton^  aig»* 
menta  an  bgeniotiB,bnt  tmaoand  t  many  are  wmIc, 
and  even  ^erile ;  soma  are  at  direct  variance 
with  the  evidence,  and  some  inconsistent  with  one 
another ;  and  the  best  of  them,  which  ore  intended 
to  prove  that  VitniTiu%  wrote  after  the  time  of 
Augustas,  only  prove,  allowing  them  th^  utmost 
force,  that  he  wrote  amsewlnt  lata  in  that  eni« 
peior'a  re^  a  fut  which  be  himaaV  atatea  ia  the 
Dedicaticm,  when  he  says  that  ha  formed  tha 
design  of  his  work  at  the  bMnming  of  the  new 
reign,  but  that  he  feared  to  incur  the  empenrla 
displeasun  by  intruding  upmt  him  when  he  waa 
fully  occupied  with  public  a^is  ;  but  that,  when 
he  saw  tM  can  which  Us  patron  bestowed  upon 
buildings,  both  pnUie  and  pchatci  and  diat  he 
both  had  erected  and  was  erecting  many  edifices, 
be  hastened  to  execute  his  deeign,  and  to  present 
the  emperor  with  a  set  treatise,  explaining  the 
exact  rules  and  limits  of  the  art,  as  a  standud  by- 
which  to  test  the  merits  of  the  buildings  be  bad 
already  erected,  or  was  inlenduig  to  ececb  (Ciss- 
Kfipm  praaer^atioma  termAsaMi,  at  ens  ngearfsaj 
et  antefiwta  et  /iiiim  qmalia  tint  Opva  per  t»,  mUa 
pottei  habere.)  Befiwe  noticing  the  Airtber  %fai 
which  this  •oniewhat  remaritaUe  languid  tluows 
on  the  deaign  of  the  trentise,  it  ia  neeeaaary  t» 
observe  the  mon  exact  Ifanits  within  w^Mt  the 
time  of  the  authw  may  now,  with  greet  prohi^ 
bility,  be  defined.  We  may  assume  Uas  to  be  a 
young  man  when  he  served  under  JnEas  Caesar, 
in  the  African  war,  B.  c.  46,  and  he  was  eid,  nay 
broken  down  with  age  (see  above)  whc»  he  com- 
posed hia  work,  at  a  period  con^drrab^  aabae* 
qnent  to  the  complete  aettfemeait  af  the 
under  Augustus,  and  after  the  ereetiesi  ^  aevenl 
of  that  emperor's  public  buildings.  Mneffver,  lhak 
his  book  was  written  some  time  after  tlie  nama  of 
Augustus  had  been  conferred  apt/a  the  empeiw 
(B.C.  27)  is  evident  from  the  passsge  (v.  1)  in 
which  he  speaks  of  the  basilica  at  Famna,  of  whiali 
he  himself  was  the  architect,  as  erected  anbae- 
qnently  to  the  temple  of  Augnsttts  at  that  pkMs^ 
Again,  from  the  way  in  whuh  be  mentioas  the 
emperor's  stster  in  his  dedication,  it  appeals  pro- 
bable, though,  it  muat  be  cniiesaed,  not  certainv 
that  tim  was  still  aliv&  Now  Octavia,  the  favour- 
ite sister  of  Augustus,  died  in  B.C.  11.  Hence 
the  date  of  the  composition  of  the  work  lies  pro» 
bably  between  b.  c.  20  and  &C.11.  M  the 
former  dat^  Vitruvins  would  be  about  59,  if  we 
assume  him  to  have  been  about  thirty  whoi'  he- 
was  in  Afria  with  (Caesar.  This  ^le  ia  too- 
firmed  by  the  way  in  which  he  speaks  of  Lacto- 
tius,  Cicero,  and  Varro,  as  quite  recent  antheasi 

The  object  of  his  work  appears  to  have  badi 
refafeneetohimsd^aswdlastohissub)ed;  We 
have  sew  that  he  [sofeiaea  his  iatention  to  fiimialt 
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irith  note*.   The  edituiu,  towktioiu, 
Uriet,  and  tmnyt  tm  Virgil  fen  an  MMnsou  man 
of  Iticntnre,  ia  whieb  th«  poet  U  rather  tmried 
tkan  vmbalmed.  [O.  L.] 

VIRGCNIA.  ).  The  dughler  of  U  Vngi- 
niDi,  B  brave  csnturion,  the  attempt  made  apon 
wboM  chaititj  fa;  Clsodiiu  wu  the  hnme- 
dnte  came  of  the  downbll  <tf  the  DaceuTinit  who 
had  ia  Tiebtmi  of  hw  eontinaed  in  poMeeuoo  of 
their  power  at  the  h^inniDg  of  b.  a  449.  The 
■fany  lan  that  Viigbia  waa  a  beantifiil  and  inno- 
cent giri,  betntiiM  to  L.  Icilina,  who  had  ren- 
dered hi*  tribtuMship  memmbte  1^  his  lav  which 
aMigoed  the  Avtntiae  to  the  pkboau.  The 
maiden  had  attracted  the  notice  of  the  decemvir 
App.  Cbadioa.  He  at  fint  IcM  hribts  and  al- 
luementa  ;  tmt  w^ea  theee  faiMf  he  had  recourae 
to  an  ontngeoai  act  of  tfttmaj,  which  he  could 
(rerpetrate  with  all  the  .greater  eaie,  ai  her  fiuher 
was  afaeent  from  Rome,  Mrring  with  the  Roman 
anny  on  Mount  AlgidM.  One  moniing,  at  Vir- 
giua,  attended  by  met  lunae^  wai  «  her  to 
her  (chool,  wUeh  was  in  one  of  the  beothi  Rnrnd 
the  fonmif  M.  Claadins,  m  dioit  tit  Apptiu,  hud 
iK^d  of  the  damael  and  claimed  her  w  hie  ikve. 
The  cry  of  the  norte  for  help  brov^t  a  crowd 
aroud  them  ;  bnt  M.  Claudiae  said,  that  he  did 
not  auu  to  use  Tiolence,  and  that  he  would  bring 
the  cue  kefan  Apa  Clauditu  fer  dedaion.  AJl 
partiei  went  ■ooardin^j  bef«e  the  decemvir. 
In  hu  pcceeaee  Memu  repeated  the  tale  he  Itad 
learnt,  aaeertiiig,  that  Virginia  wai  the  child  of  one 
of  hii  female  ikvea,  aad  kid  been  impoeed  npoo  the 
reputed  father  hie  wife,  who  wu  childkae. 
He  tether  KMai  that  he  voold  pnre  tUi  to 
Viiginiu,  ai  toon  u  he  retimed  to  Rome,  and  he 
deiwnded  that  the  giri  ihoold  meantime  be  handed 
over  to  hie  enitody  at  hi*  ilave.  The  friend*  of 
the  maiden,  on  the  other  hand,  pleaded  that  bj 
the  old  law,  which  had  been  re  enacted  m  the 
Twd?»  Tablea,  it  waa  jrorided  that  eracjr  penon 
who  me  lepMed  to  M  ftee,  aad  wlm  another 
daimed  a>  hu  ahiTe,  wa*  to  emtinBe  in  pocaeaaion 
of  bia  right*,  till  the  judge  declared  him  to  be  a 
ahve,  though  be  waa  bmmd  to  give  oeeorit]'  for  hia 
^ipearance  in  eonrt  The;  tnerefore  offered  to 
give  aecnritf  for  the  maidm,  and  begged  the  de- 
cemvir to  poitpone  hia  judfl^aent  till  her  father 
could  be  mched  bam  dM  canp.  Appina,  bowerar, 
replied  that  the  girl  coold  not  in  any  caae  be  free  i 
that  iha  must  beleag  either  to  her  &ther  or  ha 
muter,  and  that  as  her  fiuher  waa  absent,  he  ad- 
judged her  to  Ae  ouatodj  of  M.  Clandiu,  who 
waa  to  give  suiaties  to  bring  her  before  his  judg- 
nent-aeat  when  the  caae  ahould  be  tried.  At  tua 
wjuit  sentence  the  crowd  exhibited  sigaa  of  the 
gnateat  indjgnation.  P.  Numitorius^  tiie  maiden's 
uncle,  and  Icilias,  to  whom  she  waa  betnUiDd, 
apdce  so  lond^  ^pinst  the  aentmcet  that  the  mid- 
titiide  beam  to  be  funadk  Appiu,  fail  iiift  a  riot, 
said  that  he  wodd  let  the  canse  stud  over  till  the 
next  day  ;  but  that  then,  whether  her  bUier  ap- 
peared or  not,  he  shosld  know  how  to  maintain 
tho  laws  and  to  give  judgment  acctnding  to  justice. 
The  greatest  exertions,  however,  were  neGeB*ary 
to  bnog  ViiginiDs  to  the  oty,  lest  Appius  should 
have  detaiaed  him  in  the  camp.  Accordii^ly, 
while  Ap|Mua  waa  in  eonrt  receiving  bail  fer 
the  appearance  of  Vinriiua  on  the  following  day, 
two  of  the  fiienda  of  uie  family  made  all  haate  to 
4he  campk    They  Maehed  nte  cunp  the  aame 


evenii^  Virginiua  immediately  obtained  leaw 
of  abaeoee,  and  waa  elrody  ou  nii  way  to  Rome, 
when  tho  meaaenger  of  AyphiM  arrived,  inatmcting 
hia  coUcagnefl  to  detab  him. 

Eari^  next  morning  Viiginina  and  hia  daughter 
came  mto  the  forum  with  their  gannents  rent. 
The  father  upcaled  to  the  peo^  for  aid,  warning 
them  that  all  were  ummd  m  a  like  eahnattr- 
Icilins  wfokt  atill  nare  Tehementlyt  and  the 
women  at  theii  company  sobbed  aloud.  Bat,  in- 
tent  npon  the  gratifiadon  of  his  lost,  Appina  cared 
nought  fw  the  misoy  of  the  father  and  the  girL 
He  came  into  the  forum  attended  by  great  train 
of  clients,  and  took  bis  aeat  npon  the  tribunal. 
M.  Clandina  renewed  hie  claim.  Ap^ua  huteoed 
to  give  aeatence,  by  whidi  he  coow^wd  the  maideo  . 
to  the  par^  who  daimed  her  as  bia  alave,  until  a 
judge  ahoald  decide  the  matter.  M.  CUudins 
Btept  forward  to  take  possession  of  the  maiden,  but 
was  driven  back  by  the  people.  Thereupon  Ap- 
piiis,  whs  had  broiuht  with  him  to  the  fbium  a 
lam  body  of  aimed  patrieiaiia  and  their  dieata, 
OTMced  hia  lieton  to  diaperae  the  pxAi.  The 
people  drew  back  in  affright,  leavmg  Virginins  and 
his  daughter  alone  before  the  jadginent-seat  All 
help  was  gone.  The  unhappy  father  then  prayed 
the  decemvir  to  be  allowed  to  qieak  one  word  to 
the  nurse  in  his  daughter^  hearing,  in  order  to 
ascertain  whether  she  was  really  hia  daughter. 
The  request  was  graated  ;  Virginins  drew  then 
both  aside,  and  snatching  np  a  butcher's  knife  from 
one  <tf  the  stall*,  plunged  it  in  his  daughter's 
breast,  exchhaing,  **  Then  is  no  way  but  uis  to 
keep  thee  flrae.^  In  vab  did  Apfiu  all  eat  to 
atop  him.  The  crowd  made  way  (or  hha,  and 
holding  hia  bloody  knifis  on  high,  be  ruahed  to  the 

C of  the  ci^,  and  hastened  to  the  Roman  camp, 
result  is  known.    Both  camp  and  ci^  rose 
against  the  decemvirs,  who  were  deprived  of  their 

Ewer,  and  the  dd  fenn  (tf  government  waa  leatcnd. 
Virginins  was  the  first  who  waa  elected  tribune, 
aad  he  haalened  to  lake  revenge  upon  his  nod 
enemy.  By  hia  erdera  Apphia  waa  dngged  to  prison 
to  swatt  his  trial,  and  he  there  put  an  end  to  bis 
own  life  in  order  to  avoid  a  more  ignominiooa  death. 
H.  C3audiiu^  who  had  claimed  the  maiden  aa  hie 
alave,  was  oondemned  to  death,  but  Virgiuiue  him* 
adf  did  not  allow  the  last  aentenee  of  the  hw  to 
be  carried  into  effect,  bat  permitted  him  to  go  into 
exile.  (Liv.  iii.  44 — 58  ;  Dionys.  xi.  28 — 16 ; 
VaL  Max.  vi.  1. 1  2.)  Cicetxi  in  one  passsge  calls 
the  father  Deaimtu  Virginiua  (da  Am>.  ii.  37),  hut 
in  another  pasaa)^  he  gives  him  tno  prMnomen 
£«oHM,  in  conformity  wiu  the  other  ancient  writers 
(<b  i^k  iL  20). 

2.  The  daughter  of  Anlna,-  waa  a  patrician  by 
birth,  bnt  rnmried  to  tin  fdebeiaB  L.  VohnBniaa 
Flanuna,  who  waa  consd  in  b.  c.  307  and  296. 
In  conaeqnence  of  her  ntairiage  the  patririui  women 
enhidad  her  fiom  the  wnahhi  of  the  ndden 
Pudidtia,  and  she  tbeimpon  dedicated  a  c^d  to 
the  plebeian  Pudicitia.    (Liv.  x.  23.) 

VIRGI'NIA  or  VERGI'NIA  GENS^  patri- 
cian and  plebeian.  Verginius  is  usually  fbond  in 
MSS.  and  inscription*,  but  modem  editors  gene- 
rally adopt  the  oOm  orthogni^y,  ViqiiaiaL  The 
patrician  branch  of  the  gens  waa  of  great  iatiqniW» 
and  frequently  filled  the  highest  bsnoon  of  the 
■tote  during  the  early  jrears  of  the  republic  They 
all  bore  the  eopnomra  of  Tauxwrri^  bnt  wcm 
divided  into  wions  families  with  the  sumamct  of 
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CaeliowuMlmMt,  Eaqtaimmt,  and  Rvtibu  rctpect- 
irely.  Th«  first  of  Mem  who  obtuned  the  coiuul- 
■hip  WH  T.  Virginitu  Triceetns  CaeliomocitanDi  ia 
B.C.  496.  The  plebeian  Vii([iiui  are  alee  men- 
tioned at  an  eaiiy  period  among  the  tribimet,  bvt 
none  of  them  had  an^  ccgnonumi  Under  the  em- 
pire we  find  Virginii  with  other  anrnamea,  •  Ibt 
of  which  ia  givra  below. 

VIHOI'NIOS.  1.  A.  ViBGWiPB.  trihune  of 
the  pleha.  a  c.  461,  aecaaed  K.  Qniniims  the  sen 
«f  If.  Cindninlin,  nA  tSua  a  atnHtgle  ob- 
tuned bn  eondemnation.   (Ur.  iiL  1 1 — Ift.) 

2.  L.  ViRGiNius,  the  &ther  of  Viiriiiia,  whoae 
&te  occaricHied  the  downbll  of  tiie  deem- 
vin,  B.O.  449.  [ViBOiNiA.] 

S.  A.  VfftOiNiua,  tribnne  of  the  pleba,  kc 
SkU,  waa  ooodemned  with  hia  coQeogne  Q.  Pom- 
ponhu^  t««  yean  afienvaida.  (Liv.  v.  29.)  For 
detaila  aee  FBMroiiiu^  Noi  9. 

4.  L.  ViMiNin^  a  tribune  of  tb»  addlaia  in 
the  aecond  Panic  wn^  B.  a  207.  (Uv.  zxriL 
43.) 

5.  Vuioniitiii,  tribune  of  the  plebe,  &  v,  87, 
who  aecaaed  Sulla,  ii  apoken  of  under  Vibgilk/s, 
No.  1. 

6.  ViaeiNius,  proecribed  by  the  trinntrin  B.  a 
43,  escaped  to  Sicily  by  promiBing  largo  anma  of 
money  to  his  slaves,  and  to  tbe  soldiers  who  were 
■ent  to  k01  kim.    (Apnan,  B.  C.  iv.  48.) 

VIRGraiUS  CATITO.  [Cafito.] 
VIBOI'NIUS  FLAVU&  [Futob.] 
VIROI'NIUS  ROMA'NUS,  a  eontempora^ 
ef  the  yonnger  Pliny,  wrote  oonedlea  and  mimi- 
iambi,  wiiick  are  much  pruaed  by  Pliny.  ri. 
21.) 

VIRGI'NIUS  RUFUSl  [Rupus.] 
VIRIATHU3  (OVofei^  I>iod.  and  Dion 
Oua.:  Olpfarfcs,  Appian)*  a  Lontanian,  eom< 
mnded  hia  coun^ymen  in  tkar  war  against  tha 
Romans,  whoae  power  he  defied,  and  wboae  armia 
be  TSaqniahed  dniing  many  anceessiTe  years.  He 
is  described  by  the  Romana  as  raiginally  a  shep- 
herd  or  hnntsman,  and  afterwarda  a  robber,  or,  as 
would  be  eaQed  in  Spain  in  the  preaent  day,  a  goe- 
lilla  chieC  Hia  character  ia  drawn  vety  hToor- 
ntily  in  a  fragment  of  Dion  Castiua  {Fragm.  78, 
p.  33,  ed.  Reimar.),  and  his  account  is  ccmfirmed 
by  the  testimony  -of  other  ancient  writers,  who 
celebmte  eapecidly  his  jnatioa  and  equity,  which 
was  particularly  shown  in  the  &ir  division  of  the 
epoila  he  obtained  from  the  enemy.  (Comp.  Died, 
-vol.  iL  p.  519,  ed.  Wess. ;  Cic  A  ii.  11.) 
The  Liisitanians  had  long  been  ncenatomed  to  sup- 
port themselves  by  mblwry  and  rapine  ;  and  as 
they  still  continual  their  predatoiy  mode  of  life 
after  the  Romans  had  beconw  maitera  of  tbe 
neighbouring  countrirs,  the  Roman  commaDdera  in 
Spain  resolved  to  reduce  them  to  submission.  Ac- 
cordingly in  S.C.  Ifil  their  country  was  invaded 
by  the  propraetor  Ser.  Galbe,  and  in  tbe  fellowii^ 
year  (a.  c  150)  by  the  proconsul  L.  Lucnllna  as 
well  as  by  Oalba.  Tbe  Loulanians  in  abrm  sent 
offers  of  Bubmiirion  to  Galb^  who  entioed  them 
to  leave  their  mountain  faitn esses  by  pcmnising  to 
give  them  fertile  lands,  and  when  they  had  de- 
branded  into  the  plains,  relying  on  the  word  of  a 
Roman  general,  he  surroanded  them  with  his  troops 
and  treacherously  butchered  them.  Very  few  of 
the  Lusilanians  escaped,  but  among  the  sorvivoia 
waa  Viriathtta,wIio  waa  deatined  to  be  the  avenger 
of  hia  covtby'a  wnnigi.   Tha  Iiiiutaniana,  who 
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had  not  left  their  homes,  rose  aa  a  man  ag^nst  tb* 
rule  ef  sndi  treachenn*  tyranta,  and  they  fonnd  in 
Viriatbna  a  leader  who  waa  wdl  acquainted  with 
the  coantry,  and  who  knew  how  to  any  on  the 
war  in  the  way  Wat  adi^ted  t«  the  nalan  of  tha 
oottBtrr  and  tbe  habits  of  his  coBntrymen,  At 
first  he  avoided  all  battles  in  the  plains,  and  wa^ 
an  incessant  guerilla  warhre  in  the  moon  tarns. 
It  was  not,  however,  till  B.  c  147  that  the  Lnsi- 
tanians  were  able  to  collect  any  ft^midabte  body 
of  men ;  and  in  tUa  year  having  invaded  Tui^ 
detania,  they  wera  attacked,  wh&  ravaging  tho 
eonntiy,  by  ue  Roman  pn[«aetor  C.  or  M.  Veti- 
lina,  defeated  with  loss  and  ohl^d  to  take  refiige 
in  a  fortress,  to  which  the  Rnnans  biid  siege. 
The  want  of  provision)  prevented  them  from  hold- 
ing out  kmg,  and  tbey  accordingly  mdeavonred  to 
nue  terms  with  Vetiltus,  who  promiaqd  to  aadgn 
to  them  a  place  where  Uiey  might  aettle;.  Tm- 
athna,  who  was  serving  among  his  coontrymen, 
but  who  had  not  yet  been  fenoally  recognised  as 
their  general,  reminded  tbem  of  the  treachery  of 
the  Romans,  and  promised,  if  thoy  would  obey  his 
commands,  to  save  them  from  th«r  present  danger. 
His  offisr  was  gladly  accepted,  and  he  was  unani- 
mously elected  their  commander.  By  a  hold  and 
skilful  stratagem  he  eluded  the  Roman  general, 
and  again  assembled  his  forces  at  Tribola,  a  town 
to  the  sontfa  of  tha  Tagna  in  Lvaitania.  ThiUier 
he  was  followed  by  VetiUna ;  but  Viriathna,  m- 
tendii^  to  retreat,  led  the  Rmnaos  into  an  ambos* 
cade,  where  they  w«e  attadced  by  the  Lnsi- 
tanians,  and  defeated  with  great  loss:  Vetilina 
himself  was  killed  ;  and  out  of  10,000  Romans 
scarcely  6000  eacaped.  The  survivors  took  reFam 
andw  tbe  cunmand  of  the  qoaeator  within  the 
walla  rf  Carpeaana,  which  Appian  aqppoaea  to  bo 
the  aame  aa  the  ancient  Tarteasai.  Fearing  to 
meet  the  enemy  in  tbe  field,  die  quaestor  obtamed 
5000  men  from  the  Belli  and  TitthL  Celtiberian 
tribes,  who  were  then  allies  of  the  Romans,  and 
sent  them  against  Viriathns ;  but  they  were  also 
defeated  by  the  Loaitanian  general,  who  now  l«d 
waste  Caipetania  withoot  aicovnteting  ai^  o^oai- 
tion. 

On  the  arrival  of  the  praetor  C  Plaudns  in  the 
following  year,  b.  c.  1 46,  with  a  freab  anny,  Viri- 
athua  abandoned  Carpetania  and  retreated  into 
Liuitania.  He  was  eagerly  followed  by  Plantitis, 
who  crossed  the  Tagna  in  poranit  of  him,  but 
while  the  Romans  were  engaged  in  fortifying  their 
camp  on  a  mountain,  covert  with  olives,  which 
the  Roman  writers  call  the  Hill  of  Venus,  they 
were  attacked  by  Viriathus  and  put  to  the  rout 
witfi  great  Blanghta.  Plaatioa  waa  ao  disheartened 
with  this  defeat  that  he  made  no  further  attempt 
againat  the  enemy,  but  led  hia  annr  into  winter 
quarters,  although  it  was  atill  only  tne  middle  of 
summer.  The  conntnr  of  the  R^naa  allies  was 
thns  again  left  exposed  to  the  ravages  of  Viriathns, 
who  compelled  tbe  inhabitants  to  pay  to  htm  tbe 
full  vahw  of  their  oops,  and  deatroy«d  them  if 
th^  rafbaed.  He  alao  todc  Si^lvint,  the  chief 
town  of  tbe  Celtiberiana.   (Frontin.  Sfrot  iii.  1 1. 

M.) 

The  war  in  Spain  had  now  assumed  sncb  a 
threatening  aspect  that  the  senate  resolved  to  send 
a  consul  and  a  consular  army  into  that  country. 
Accordingly,  in  B.a  145,  the  consnl  Q.  Fabiua 
Acmilianna,  the  aon  of  Aoiilnia  Panlna,  who  con* 
qnered  Macedonia,  reeeiTed  Sn^  as  his  nrovineo. 
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VOLUSIUS, 


demned.  The  patriciani  in  revenue  charged  Vol- 
Kius  with  falsehood  ;  aiid  in  B,  c.  459  the  qunetton 
uenMd  him  before  th«  comitia  of  the  curiae  or 
the  ceDturiei,  of  hsving  bonie  hlie  witnew  againit 
Khsq,  bnt  the  tribnnei  prerentcd  them  from  pro- 
B«:uting  the  charge.  In  the  following  jeax,  B.  c. 
4oU,  Jh  Cincinnatoa,  the  hther  of  Krcso,  mu  ap- 
pointed dictator,  and  preiided  in  the  comitia  for 
the  trial  of  Voliciui.  The  tribunee  dared  not 
offer  any  furtha  oppoiition,  and  Voltciui  vnu 
obliged  to  go  inU>  exile.  <Liv.  iii.  1 3,  24, 25,  29  ; 
Dionys.  x.  7 ;  Niebuhr,  HiiL  of  RoMe^  rol.  ii. 
pp.  28f>,  298.) 

VOLTEIA  OGNS,  known  chiefly  from  coiiu, 
of  which  we  have  a  c(Huiderable  number.  Some 
bear  the  name  of  UV0LTSIU8  bthabo  [Strabo]  ; 
and  othen  hare  on  them  H.  voltbidb  m.  r.  Of 
the  latter  a  apecimen  is  annexed  :  the  obverte  re- 
present! the  bead  of  Japiter,  the  r«verM  a  temple 
with  four  columni,    (£ckhel,  voL  t.  p.  344.) 


COIM  OF  M.  VOITWUS. 

VOLTEIUS  or  VULTEIUa  1.  L.  Voi- 
TKlirii,  a  Trii-nd  of  L.  MeteUas,  who  waa  propraetor 
of  Sicily,  B.  c,  70.    (Cie.  Terr.  iii.  66.) 

2.  A  tribune  of  the  >oldien  in  Conar'a  army, 
RC.48.    <Flor.  iv.  2.  §  33.) 

3.  VoLTEius  Menaa,  a  praeco  mentioned  by 
Horace  (Spiff,  i.  7.  foil.). 

T.  VOLTU'RCIUS,  or  VULTUTtCIUS,  of 
Crotona,  one  of  Catiline's  conapiratnra,  was  sent  by 
Lentolua  to  accompany  the  ambnssadon  of  the 
AllobrogeB  to  Catiline  Arrested  along  with  the 
ambauadors  on  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  brought 
before  the  senate  by  Cicero,  Voltarcina  turned  in- 
former upon  obtaining  the  promise  of  pardon,  and 
after  giving  his  evidence  was  amply  rewarded  by 
the  senate;  (Sail.  Cat.  44,  45,  47,  50  ;  Cic.  Cai. 
iii.  2,  4,  iv.  3  ;  Appian,  B.  C.  ii.  4.) 

VOLU'MNIA.    I.  The  wife  of  CorioUnuik 

[CORIOLANUS.] 

2.  The  fr«edwoman  of  Voliunnius  Eutrapelui, 
and  the  mistress  of  Antony,  is  better  known  under 
her  name  of  Cytheris.  [Cythiris.] 

VOLU'MNIA  OENS,  patrician  and  plebeian. 
7t  was  of  great  antiquity,  for  the  wife  of  Corio- 
lanns  belonged  to  it,  and  one  of  its  members,  P. 
Volumnius  Oailus,  held  the  consulship  as  early  as 
B.C.  461,  bnt  it  never  attained  much  importance. 
The  Volumnii  bore  the  cognomens  of  Oallus  with 
the  agnomen  Amintinm,  and  of  Flahma  with  the 
agnomen  Kio/eoj.  A  few  persons  of  the  name  ore 
mentioned  without  any  surname.  [VoLUMNiua.] 

VOLU'MNIUS.  1.  M.  VotUMNiua,  slain  by 
Catiline,  at  the  time  of  SuIIil  (Ascon.  m  7\)g. 
Cand.  p.  84,  ed.  OrellL) 

2.  P.  VoLUMifira,  a  judex  on  the  trial  of  Clu- 
entius.    (Cic.  pro  Clvad.  70.) 

3.  L.  VuLUMNius,  a  senator  with  whom  Cicero 
was  intimate  (Cic.  ad  Fam,  vii.  32  ;  comp.  Varr. 
R.  R.  iL  4X  is  perhaps  the  same  as  the  Vol 
Flaccus,  who  was  a  friend  of  D.  Brutus.    (Cic  ad 
/■Vun.  xi.  12,  18.) 


4.  Voi-UMVUtB,  or  more  correctly  V'oLNirs,  the 
author  of  some  Tuscan  trngedict.  [VoLNiua.] 

5.  P.  Volumnius,  described  by  Plutarch  as  a 
philosopher,  accompanied  M.  Bnitos  in  hu  caat- 
paign  against  the  triumTira,  and  wrote  an  account 
of  the  prodigies  which  appeared  befwe  the  death 
of  finitua,  jirobably  in  a  life  of  the  bitter.  (Plat. 
Bnrt.  48.) 

6.  VOLITMNIITB    EUTKAPILHS.  fEuTRAFK- 

Lna.] 

VOLU'PIA,  the  personification  of  sennul 
pleasure  amMig  the  Romans,  who  was  hoitoured 
with  a  temple  near  the  porta  Homanula.  (Plin. 
Epiri.  viil  20,  H.  JV.  iii.  5  ;  Varra,  De  iAttg.  Lai. 
y.  164  ;  Macrob.  Sat.  i.  10  ;  August.  De  dv.  Ofi, 
iv.  8.)  She  is  also  called  VolnpUs.  (Cic  Dg 
Deor.  a.  2.1)  [I*Sl] 

VOLUSE'NUS  QUADRA'TUS.  [Quad- 

RATUa.] 

VOLUSIA'NUS,  the  son  of  the  erapena-  Tre- 
bonianns  Oalliia,  upon  whose  elevation  in  a.  d. 
251  he  was  styled  Cae*ar  and  Princep*  Jbtft- 
tnii*.  The  year  following  he  held  the  ofEce  of 
consul,  and  was  invested  with  the  title  of  Ao- 
gustus.  As  lor  OS  we  con  gather  from  the  scanty 
notices  of  historians,  his  character  resembled  that 
of  his  fttlier,  along  with  whom  he  perished  at 
Intenunna  in  a.  d.  253  or  254.  [Gallvs  Trk 
BONiANua]  The  names  bomc  by  this  prince,  .v 
collected  from  medals  and  deacHptiont,  appear  [•> 
have  been  C.  Vinius  Volusianus  Tbkbomani  > 

AalNIUB  OaLLCH  VKLDUUNIANtiS  OF  VeSDI'V- 

NUNUS   (Aurel.  Vict,  de  Caa.  30,  :t(i  : 

Egtrop.  ix.  5  ;  Zosira.  i.  24  ;  ^onar.  xii.  t'l  ; 
Eckhel,  vol  vil  p.  369.)  [W.  R.] 


COIK  OF  TOtU8IANU8. 

VOLU'SIUS.  1.  An  haiuapex  in  the  cohors 
of  Verres.    (Cic  Verr.  iii.  11,  21.) 

2.  Q.  VoLUSius,  a  pupil  of  Cicero  in  Dratory, 
accompanied  Cicero  to  Cilicta,  where  he  held  some 
officc.under  hira.  (Cic ex/ Fan.  v.  I0,20,a(/  AtL  v. 
21.)  In  one  passage  {ad  AU.  t.  11)  he  is  called 
Cn.  Volusius,  fur  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  this 
OieiN*  is  the  wame  penon  who  it  elsewhere  called 
Marctu. 

3.  M.  VoLUEiDS,  is  mentioned  by  Cicero  in 
aa  49  (iK^  Fam.  xvi.  12).  He  is  probably  the 
same  as  the  M.  Voloaius  who  Avas  plebeian  aedile 
in  a  a  43,  and  was  proscribed  by  the  triumvir*, 
but  escaped  by  eaamning  the  disguise  of  a  priest 
of  Isis.  (Vol  Max.  vii.  3.  §  8  j  Appian,  B.  C. 
iv.  47.) 

L.  VOLU'SIUS  MAECIA'NUS,  a  jurist, 
was  in  the  consilimn  of  Antoninus  Pius.  (C^pitoL 
Aniomi*.  Pim,  c  12.)  Among  the  many  illos- 
trious  men  who  formed  the  chancter  of  Marctij 
Aurelins,  was  Maecianot :  Aurcliua  was  one  of  his 
auditorea-  (Capitol.  Antmm.  Phiioxpi.  c  3.)  A 
rescript  of  the  Divi  Fratres  (Dig-37.tiL  14.  s.  17), 
speaksof  him  in  these  terms:  "  Vohuius  Maecianiij 
amicus  Doater,&c.'*   Marcus  in  hisTw  teurdr 
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VOPISCUS. 
(lib,  1)  mentimi  Morciantw,  in  [dace  of  wUch  it  ia 
propoKd  to  read  Maecianui,  but  Marcu*  doee  not 
•peak  of  bim  ae  a  jurirt.  V'ulcatiiu  {Avid.  Comm. 
c  7)  >ayi  that  Maeciantu  was  entnuted  with  the 
government  of  Alexandria,  and  that  he  was  killed 
hj  the  amj  for  having  joined  Caeaios  in  hU  uwr- 
paticsi,  A.  D.  17£. 

Maedanua  wroteaixteen  books  or  Fiducommissa, 
and  ibnrtaen  booki  on  Jndicia  Publica.  A  Liber 
QnaestioDum  b  alas  Dwntiinied  (Dig.  29.  tit  2. 
m.  86),  but  it  nsy  have  been  a  part  of  the  work  on 
FideieommiMa.  He  also  wrote  that  Legem  Rho- 
diam,  firtna  which  there  is  a  single  excerpt  in  the 
Digest  (14.  tit  '2.  s.  9)  in  Greek,  Irom  which  we 
ma;  conclude  that  this  was  a  collection' of  the  Rho- 
dian  laws  reinting  to  nuuitime  afiun,  and  Mae- 
eianns  may  have  accompanied  the  collection  with 
a  Goramentar}-.  This  work  ii  not  mentioned  in 
the  Flwentine  Index. 

There  are  forty-four  excerpts  from  Maecianns 
in  the  Digest  He  is  cited  by  Cervidius  Scaevola, 
Papinian,  Ulpiaa  and  Paulas.  Atr«atiae,Zie  ^mb 
tt  PamdaibHMy  a  attribnted  to  Voloains  Maedanua, 
but  there  is  some  doubt  about  the  authorship.  It 
ie  printed  in  Giaevius,  AnUq.  Raman,  xi.,  and  at 
Paris,  1565,  8vo.  There  is  a  dissertation  by  Wun- 
derlich,  De  L.  Volmtio  Maeaano;  and  a  recent 
edition  of  Haedanna  A  Anti,  and  of  Balbus  by 
£.  B&kiw,  himny  ISSl,  I2mo.  [0.  L.] 

VOLU'SIUS  PBO^ULUS.  [PKOComa.] 

VOLU'SIUS  SATURNI'NUS.  [S*Ttja- 

VOLUSUS  or  VOLESUS,  the  reputed  an- 
cestor of  the  Valeria  gens,  vho  is  said  to  have 
settled  at  Borne  with  Titw  Tatios  [Vaisbu 

0X118]. 

The  name  afterwards  became  a  cognomen  in 
the  Valeria  gnu.  Thns  we  read  of  M.  Vals- 
Rius  VoLUSUS,  the  brother  of  Pnblicola,  who  was 
coninl  B.  c.  £05,  the  fifth  year  of  the  republic, 
with  P.  Postqmius  Tnbertus.  He  fbnght,  farther 
with  hia  eolleagne^  against  the  Sabino,  and  ob- 
tained B  triumph  on  acconnt  of  his  victory  over 
them.  He  fell  at  the  battle  of  the  Lake  R^IIus, 
u.  c.  498  or  496  (Liv.  ii.  16,  20  ;  Dionys.  v.  37  ; 
Pint  Puhtie.  20).  We  also  read  of  another 
brother  of  Publicola,  <h  ho  bore  the  some  cognomen, 
namely,  M'.  Valirius  Volusus  MAXiMt'fi,  who 
was  dictator  in  b.  c  494,  and  to  whom  the  fkmily 
of  the  Valerii  Maximi  traced  their  origin.  [Max- 
luus,  p.  1001,  a.]  It  may  be,  however,  that  a 
mistdce  has  been  made  in  the  Annals,  and  that 
Matmu,  the  diclatoiv  was  the  same  person  as 
MarcHM,  the  cmsiU;  hit  pnoMBMn  would  hnro 
been  changed,  becwue  it  was  stated  in  some  of  the 
Annala  twit  the  consul  fell  at  the  battle  of  the 
Lnke  R^lus.  Volusus  likewise  oocun  as  a 
praesomen  of  mie  of  the  Valerii  Potiti.  [Po- 
TITU9,  Not  3.]  At  a  later  period  the  name  vm 
revived  in  the  Valeria  gens,  and  was  bome  as  an 
agnanen  by  L.  Valerius  Messalla,  who  was  eonsnl 

A.  D.  5.    [MBBBALLA,  NOk  11.] 

VOLUX,  the  son  of  Bocchns,  king  of  Maue- 
tania.    (SolL  Jug.  101, 105,  107.)  [Boccbur.] 

VONONES,  the  name  of  two  kings  of  Porthia. 
[Arsacxs  XVIIl.,  xxn.] 

VOPISCUS,  a  Roman  proenomon,  signified  a 
twin-child,  who  was  bom  safe,  while  the  other 
twin  died  before  birtiL  (PI in.  ff.  N.  vii.  8.  s.  10; 
Solia.  1. ;  Val.  Max.  £^  De  Nomimtm  StUtaUt 
pp.  878,  87f),  cd.  ToRoiins.)   Like  nsny  other 
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andent  Ronuu)  r™*»™TPt^  it  was  afterwards  used 
as  a  cognomen. 

VOPISCUS,  FLA'VIUS,^nuMu^  one  of  the 
six  "Scriptores  Historiae  Augustae "  [see  Capj- 
TOLiNUSj,  probably  the  latest,  since  be  re  fen  di- 
fectly  to  thr«e,  Trebellius  PoUio,  Julius  Capito- 
linns,  and  Aelius  Lampridius,  the  last  being  very 
probably  the  same  with  Spartianns  [XiAM  pbididb  j 
Sfaktiakw].  Vulcatina  GaUiennHi,  die  aizth, 
is  alike  unknown  and  iangnificanL  The  name  of 
Vopisens  is  prefixed  to  the  biographies  o^  1.  An- 
relianus ;  2.  Todtus  ;  3.  Florianus  ;  4.  Probns  ; 
S.  The  four  tyrants,  Firmus,  Satuminns,  Proculua 
and  BonoBus ;  6.  C^wns ;  7.  Nnmeriantu ;  8.  Ca- 
rinua  i  at  this  point  he  stmM,  declaring  that  Dio> 
cletian,  and  those  who  fwow,  demand  a  nan  - 
elevated  s^la  of  cranpoattion.  Altbongh  we  ob> 
serve  the  same  want  of  judgment  in  saleeting, 
amuiging,  and  combining  his  mataialb  which  eb»- 
racteriscs  the  other  authors  (rf  this  ciwection,  yet 
he  appears  to  have  exercised  considerable  industry 
in  consulting  the  Greek  writers  who  had  preceded 
him  in  the  same  depaitmeot,  in  availing  himself  of 
the  treosuresof  the  Ulpian  and  other  pnUic  libraries, 
and  in  examining  the  public  records  of  different 
btanchea  of  the  odministia^on,  and  the  private 
papers  of  various  distinguished  individuals^  especi- 
ally the  jonmals  and  eommentuiea  t£  the  emperor 
Aurelianu.  Conudeiable  aotbori^  and  intoest 
ore  commnnicated  to  bis  narrative  by  the  insotion 
of  original  letters  written  by  Hadrianns,  Valeiianns, 
Claudius,  Aurelianua,  Zenobia,  Tacitus^  Probns, 
Corns,  and  other  public  chanc^en,  together  with 
qnotaUons  from  acts  of  the  senate,  and  orations  deli* 
vered  on  great  ocnunu.  Fran  the  e^thet  ^rm- 
OMUM  we  eonclude  that  V»iscas  was  Iqr  birth  a 
Sicilian :  he  inftnms  us  that  ae  undertook  the  tuk 
of  writing  the  life  of  Aurelianua,  at  the  suggestion 
and  by  the  request  of  Junius  Tiberianus,  prefect 
of  the  city  (about  A.i).  291),  who  placed  at  his 
disposal  a  vaiie^  of  important  documents,  and  we 
find  that  the  life  of  Cannns  was  written  after  the 
elevatiosi  of  Cnutantim  Cblonis  to  the  tank  of 
Caesar,  that  is,  later  than  a.  d.  292.  For  editions, 
tfanslatims,  &c.  see  Capitolinur.      [W.  It] 

VOPISCUS,  JUXIUS  CAESAR.  [Camar, 
No.  10.] 

VOPISCUS,  P.  MANmUS,  consul  under 
Tnjou,  A.  n.  114  with  Q.Ninniua  Hasta.  (Fasti.) 

VOPISCUS,  MA'MLIUS,  a  friend  of  Uie  poet 
Slatius.    (Silv.  1 3.) 

VOPISCUS,  LPOMPEIUSorPOPPAEUS, 
was  conanl  saffiictns  with  T.  Virginius  Rnfiis,  a.  d. 
69.   (Tac. /Nifc  I  77.) 

VORANUS,  a  thief  menticmed  by  Honice,  is 
said  by  the  scholiast  to  have  been  a  freedman  of 
Q.  Latatius  Catulus.    (Hor.  SaL  i.  8.  39.) 

VOTIE'NUS  MONTANUS.  [Montanus.]* 

UPIS.  (phis.)  1.  A  surname  of  Artemis,  as 
the  goddess  assisting  women  in  child-birth,  (Col- 
lint  ^r"Ht  M  Diait.  240.) 

2.  The  name  of  a  myUrical  being  said  to  hava 
reared  Artemis  (SchoL  ad  CaUint.  I.  c),  and  who  is 
mentioned  by  Virgil  as  one  of  the  nymphs  in  her 
train.  (Jm.  xi  532.)  The  masculine  Upis  is 
mentioned  by  Cicero  {fit  NaL  Dear.  iii.  33},  aa  the 
fether  of  Artemis. 

3.  A  Hj'perborean  maiden,  who  together  witb 
Arge  carried  an  offering,  which  had  been  vowed 
tat  the  birth  of  Apollo  and  Artemis,  to  Eileithyia, 
at  Delos.  (Herod,  iv.  35.) 
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of  Nein«au  at  Rhamnoi.  (Puu.  L 
83.  S  2.)  [L.  S.1 

URA'NIA  (Oipoi^)-  1.0neofth6MiMi,a 
dughtcrof  l^MiMinio^yiie.  (Kta.Tieog.79i 
Or,  FiuL  T.  £5.)  Hie  andnt  \mti  lAaa  u  called 
Iter  ton  by  Apollo  (Hygin.  Fab.  161X  md  Hyme- 
naem  also  ii  said  to  hare  been  a  son  of  Urania. 
(Catoll.  Izi.  2.)  She  waa  regarded,  u  her  name  in- 
dieatea,  si  the  Muse  of  Aatronomy,  and  waj  repre- 
■ented  with  a  celntial  globe  to  which  tkt  points 
with  ft  little  Btaff;  (mrUM^.Bailmi.f.2\0.) 

3.  A  daughter  of  Ocean tu  and  Tethva  (Het, 
TTiroff.  a&O),  who  also  occnra  m  a  nymph  in  the 
tmin  of  Persephone.  (Hom.  ffynut,  m  dr.  424.) 

3.  A  surname  of  Aphrodite,  describing  her  as 
"  the  heaTenty,**  or  spiritual,  to  distinguish  her 
from  Aphrodite  Paitdemos,  Plato  represents  her 
as  n  daughter  of  Uianua,  begotten  witiioat  a 
mother,  (Sympot.  p.  180  ;  Xenoph.  Sfmpot.  8. 
S  d.)  Wine  was  not  used  in  the  libations  offered 
to  her.  (Schol.  ad  Soph.  Oed.  Col.  101  ;  Herod,  i. 
10.5  ;  Suid.  ».t>.  rnipikia.)  [L.S.] 

VB.A'mVS(Olipirws\  a  Greek  writer  of  un- 
certain date,  wrote  a  work  on  Arabia  in  three 
books  at  tho  least,  which  u  frequently  referred  to 
by  Stephnnus  of  Bymntium  and  occoiionnlly  quoted 
liy  other  writers.  (Steph.  Bjz.  t.  m  AKoffo,  AiV 
fiirrj,  'ASara,  et  alibi;  TzeUet,  CM.  Tii.  144  ; 
Eustath.  tn  Dionj/t.  Perirg.  38.) 

URA-NIUa,  a  Gaul  by  birth,  n  presbyter  of 
the  church  at  Nolo,  is  known  to  m  as  the  outbor 
of  a  biogmphr  of  his  friend  Paulinus  Notanus,  at 
whose  death  he  was  present.  His  work,  entitled 
De  Vita  ei  Obitu  Paulini  Noitfiti,  waa  first  pub- 
lished by  Snrius  in  his  Vilae  Sanctorrtm  (foi.  Colon, 
Agripp.  1572)  under  the  22nd  of  June.  It  was 
ai^wqaently  edited  from  a  better  MS.  by  Chifflet 
mhn  PaidimuiSiutrtttia(ita.l»iv.  1662),  but  the 
text  appears  in  its  best  form  in  the  edition  of 
Pamlinus  by  Le  Bran,  4to.  Paris,  1685.  (Schoene- 
mann,  Biblioth.  Patrunt  IaiI.  toI.  ii.  §  33.)  [W.R.] 

URA'NIUS  (Obpdvios),  a  Syrian  physician  at 
Constantinople  about  the  middle  of  the  sixth 
century  after  Christ  He  pretended  to  be  a  Toy 
subtle  and  acute  philMopho',  and  went  to  Persia, 
where  he  obtained  great  farour  and  influence  with 
Chosro£s ;  but  Agatnias,  from  whom  we  learn  these 
particulars,  gives  hini  a  very  indifferent  chamcter, 
and  compares  him  to  Thersites,  for  his  Ioto  of 
wrangling.    (Hisl,  ii.  sub  fin.)       f  W.  A.  G.] 

U'RANUS  (piptwis),  the  Latin  Coelus,  a  son 
of  Gaea  (Hes.  neoff.  126,  &c. ;  compi  Cic  D« 
Nat.  Dear.  iii.  17),  but  is  also  called  the  husband 
of  Gaea,  and  by  her  the  father  of  Oceanus.  Coena, 
CHus,  Hyperion,  lapetus,  Theta,  Rhetii,  Themis, 
Mnemosyne,  Phoebe  Tetbys,  Cronos,  of  the  Cy- 
clopes, Brontes,  Steropes,  A^ges,  and  of  the  Heca- 
toncheires  Cottus,  Briareui  and  Gres.  (Hes.  T^Mg. 
ISS,*&c.)  According  to  Cicero  (De  Nat.  Dew.  iiL 
22, 23),  he  also  was  the  btber  of  Mercury  (Hennes) 
by  Dio,  and  of  Venus  by  Hemera.  Uranus  hated 
hU  children,  and  inuncdiotcly  after  their  birth,  he 
confined  Hum  m  Tanama,  in  ecoueqvence  of  whieb 
lie  was  Unmanned  and  deUinmed  by  Cronos  at  the 
instigation  of  Gaea.  (Hes.  TbMg.  180.)  Out  of 
the  drops  of  his  blood  spntng  the  Gigantei,  the 
Melian  nymphs,  and  according  to  some,  Silcnus, 
and  from  the  foam  gathering  around  his  limbs 
in  the  sea,  sprang  Aphrodite  (Hei.  Tlieog.  1S5; 
Apollod.  L  I  ;  8erv.  ad  Aen.  t.  801,  ad  Virg.  Ed. 
»i.l3).  [L.S.] 


URSICTNUS. 

UR'BTCA,MA'GMA  A  oomiderable  nmnb«T 
of  coins  are  eitant  in  all  the  three  metala,  which 
exhibit  on  the  olmne  a  female  head  with  the 
legend  maonu  (■•  haqh.)  itmica  aw^  or, 
MAGNUS  ORBiOAB  Auo.,  and  on  tin  RTcn^ 
FUDicrriA  Auo.,  with  a  woman  seated  and  two 
boys  standing  b^  her  side,  or  some  of  the  osdnuiY 
types  ehaiBctenstic  of  the  Augnstac^  To  what 
epiwh  these  medals  ought  to  be  assigned,  has  been 
a  subject  of  lively  contnretn  amon;  nniiiio- 
matdogiata.  By  aome  they  are  Miered  to  bdonfc 
to  the  age  of  Maxentiaa,  and  Pathi  haa  im>- 
flounced  that  Urbica  waa  his  wife  ;  otlu*^  V^i^ 
maintain  thnt  she  was  married  to  Cama,  while 
Stoath  asscrwd  that  she  was  one  of  the  nnmerMis 
consorts  of  Corinus.  bringing  forward  in  support  of 
this  opinion  a  third  brass,  bearing  on  the  abvaw 
a  malo  head  with  the  worda  imp.  cabikus  aoo^ 
and  on  die  leverae  the  head  of  Urbica  with  Hao- 
NIA  imBiCA  AUG.  If  this  piece  were  genuine  it 
would  at  least  establish  the  &ct  that  Urbica  waa 
closely  connected  with  the  fiunily  of  Chnn  ;  but 
imfiMtnnately  there  is  great  mam  to  beUere  that 
it  ia  a  modem  fo^ery,  and  consequently  w«  are 
atill  left  without  aure  information  concerning  an 
empresa  who  is  not  named  by  any  histwian.  (See 
Eckhei,  toL  tIL  p.  517.)  [W.  R.] 


COIN  OP  MAONIA  URBICA. 

URBi'CIUS,  or  more  conectfy  ORBmuS,  a 
writer  on  tactics.  [OftBicioa] 

U'RBICUS,  POMPEIUS,  put  to  death  by  the 
emperw  Claudius  as  one  of  the  parties  privy  to 
Mesaalina^  tnarriase  with  Silina.  (Tto  Awm.  xL 
85.) 

URBWIUS  PANCPION.  [Panopioji.) 

UBGULA'NI  A,  a  great  favourite  of  Li*ia,  the 
mother  of  the  empmr  Tiberini.  The  empreaa  had 
nised  Urgnlania  aboTe  the  laws,  says  Tacitua,  who 
giva  two  instances  of  her  amwance.  When  cited 
by  L.  Ptao^  to  whom  she  owed  a  sum  of  miHiey,  to 
qipear  befbre  the  praetor,  she  refused  to  obey  th« 
summons  ;  and  on  another  occasion  she  would  noc 
appear  in  the  senate  to  gire  evidence  in  a  case,  and 
a  praetor  had  to  be  aent  to  examine  her  in  hv own 
house.  She  was  tho  gnuidmother  of  Plantins  Sil- 
vanna,  to  whom  she  eent  a  dagger  when  it  waa 
evident  that  he  would  be  condemned  to  death  od 
account  of  the  mnider  of  kb  wife  in  a.  d.  34.  (Tac 
Ann.  ii.  34,  iv.  21,  22.) 

URGULANILLA,  PLAUTIA,  one  of  the 
wives  of  the  emperor  Claodios.  [Plautia.] 

C.  UKSA'NIUS,  tribune  the  pleba,  n.  c  197. 
(Liv.  xzxiii.  22.)  In  some  cditimia  of  XJvr  the 
reading  is  C.  Afhuiius.  We  do  not  meet  witn  the 
name  of  Ursaniiu  elsewhere. 

URSEIUS  FEROX.  [Ferox.] 

URSICINUS,  Saint,  a  physician  in  the  ancient 
diatrietof  Ligttria,who  was  converted  toChrisUanity 
at  a  Tory  eariy  period  by  some  of  the  immedtaie 
followen  of  the  Apoallci.  Jie  went  to  Ravenna, 
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wlien  he  perfoimed  nniDennu  enret,  and  wu  it 
the  nuns  time  careful  to  take  sdvantags  of  every 
oppoctaai^of  crawtiDg  hit  patienta  toUiriitiaiu^. 
H«a  ht  ufind  taut^Aaat  a.  D.  67*  at  the  con* 
ntand  trfCSnetimnia  Panlinw,  after  ndfering  man  j 
cruel  tortnrei,  duriitg  which  his  &ith  uid  cooraga 
had  once  well  nigh  biled.  Hit  memory  is  com- 
memorated by  the  Rorauh  Church  on  June  19,  but 
hii  name  doea  not  appear  in  the  Qreek  ealendar. 
(**  Paauo  3.  Unicini,"  &&  in  If  nratori,  Aer.  liaL 
&ir^ToLLptiLp.560,&e.;  Aela  Smet- Jant, 
19,  -nL  iil.  iil809^  dte. ;  Hieron.  Babei  Ibd.  «t 
Rm^Hvi.)  [W.A.O.] 

URSUS.  1.  A  contemporary  of  Domltian,  whom 
he  dwoaded  &om  killing  hit  wifiB  DomitiiL  Thia 
Unas  WM  BO  &Tonrite  with  Domitiin,  aod  wa* 
neariy  pat  to  death  by  the  tyrant ;  hnl  en  the  in- 
terceasioo  of  Jnlia,  the  niece  and  miatreaa  of  Do- 
mitian,  Untu  wa*  not  only  pardoned,  but  niied 
to  the  eonioUhip.  Hia  name^  however,  does  not 
oeenr  in  the  Fasti.  (Dim  Caaa.  Ixrii.  3,  4.) 
Statiaa  ■ddiowed  Unua  a  poem  of  coiuolation  m 
the  death  of  a  bvenrite  alnTO  (jSb:  li,  6),  and  in 
the  Prdhoe  to  the  aaeond  bou  of  ha  Sfboe^  he 
speaka  of  Umia  aa  **  JaTCoii  endidiMiinu  at  abe 
deaidiae  jactnis  doetlaainuia.'*  Stntha  ealli  him 
FlaTioa  Umis. 

2.  A  contempoian'  of  the  yoonger  Pliny,  who 
haa  addreaied  aeraiu  letten  to  him.  {Ep.  'v,  9, 
T.  30,n.ff.l8,TiiL9.) 

VULCA'NUa^  tbe  Roman  god  of  fire^  wboaa 
name  eeems  to  be  connected  with  fulgen, 
■nd  /iihun.  Hia  worship  waa  of  conitdemble 
political  importanee  at  Rome,  for  a  temple  ia  said 
to  have  been  erected  to  him  doee  by  the  eomitium 
aa  early  aa  the  time  of  Romnloa  and  Tadna,  in 
which  the  two  kings  used  to  meet  and  settle  the 
affiun  of  the  state,  and  near  which  the  popobr  a»- 
aembly  waa  held.  (Dionys.  ii.  50,  -ri.  67 ;  Pint. 
QMWst  Rom.  47.) 

Tatius  ia  reported  to  have  established  the 
wordiip  of  Vulcan  alon^  with  that  of  Vesta,  and 
Romnuia  to  have  dedicated  to  him  a  quadriga 
after  his  Tictmy  orer  the  Ildenataiu,  and  to  hare 
set  up  a  statue  of  himself  near  the  temple.  (Dion}^ 
iL  54  ;  Pint.  Rom.  24.)  According  to  others 
the  temple  was  built  by  Romulus  himself  who 
also  planted  near  it  the  sacred  lotus-tree  which 
still  existed  ia  tha  of  Plioy.  (J7.  AT.  zri 
44 ;  P.  Victn,  Reg.  VH.  it.)  Theae  eiiemn- 
stances,  and  what  is  related  of  the  lotus-tree, 
shows  that  the  temple  of  Vulcan,  like  that  of 
Vesta,  was  regarded  aa  a  central  point  of  the 
whole  state,  and  hence  it  waa  perhaps  not  without 
a  meaning  that  subsequently  the  temple  of  Concord 
waa  bnilt  within  the  same  diitricL  (Lit.  ix.  46, 
xL  19,  xxxvL  46.)  The  most  ancient  festival  in 
honour  of  Vulcan  seems  to  have  been  the  Foma- 
calia  or  Fumatia,  be  being  the  god  of  furnaces 
(Isidor.  xix.  6.  2  ;  Fest.  p.  88)  ;  but  his  great 
festival  waa  called  Vnlcanalia,  and  waa  celebrated 
on  the  33d  of  August  {Dut.  of  AnL  i.  v.) 
The  Roman  poets  transfer  all  the  stories  which  are 
related  of  the  Greek  Hephaestus  to  thur  own 
Vulcan,  the  two  divinities  having  in  Ute  course  of 
time  been  Gorapletely  identified.  fL  S.] 

VULCATIUS.  [VoiCATiPB.] 

VULCATIUS  GALLICA'NUS.  [Oalli- 

CANtTB.] 

VULSO,  the  name  of  a  distinguiahed  patticfan 
bmi^  of  the  Uanlia  Oom 


1.  (CK.  ?)  MANLIua  VviMi,  OHUUl  B.C.  474 
with  L.  Furins  Mednlliniu  Fusos,  marched  against 
the  Vuutea,  and  concluded  a  forty  yeaia*  tnea 
with  them  without  fidttiag^  in  eonsaoiuBM  of 
which  he  obtained  tha  nosumr  of  an  oratlgn  en  his 
return  to  Rome. 

In  the  fi^wtng  year  (a.  c.  473)  Manlioa 
Vulso  and  hia  ctdieagne  were  accused  by  the  tri- 
bune Co.  Oenudus,  beeaose  they  had  not  carried 
into  effsct  the  agrarian  Uw  of  Sp.  Caaiiua  Viseelli* 
nuB  ;  but  the  accusation  fell  to  the  ground  in  em- 
aeqnence  of  the  assassination  of  Gennaiu.  (Dionys. 
ix.  36 — 38 ;  LIt.  ii.  54 ;  comp.  Obnucivs,  No.  2.) 
In  Liry  the  praenomen  of  Honlius  Vulso  is  C^iuu, 
but  most  modem  writers  give  him  the  piaeaomea 
of  .^M&w,  and  suppoae  him  to  be  the  same  aa  the 
decemrir  [No.  2J,  who  ia  called  jfabis  in  tlia 
Gapitoline  Fasti.  But  since  Nou  4,  who  is  repa^ 
sented  as  tbe  son  of  No.  2,  waa  consular  tribrnw 
for  the  third  time  aa  tate  as  a  o.  397,  we  can 
hardly  suppose  that  Nob.  1  and  2  an  the  same 
person,  sioca  in  that  case  the  son  wovld  hsTe  heU 
the  eonanlar  tfibtmnte  77  jews  after  tha  eonanbUp 
ofhu&then  We mqr tbenfim entehidethat tbe 
consul  of  a  c.  474  was  the  gnnd&thtt,  and  tbe 
deeemTir  the  bther  of  Noa.  3  and  4.  If  so  the 
piaenomen  of  the  coosnl  woold  ba  ChshH^  as  tha 
decemvir  ia  called  in  the  Capittiliae  Y^A  Om.  f. 
P.m. 

%.  A.  Manlius  Ch.  r.  P.  K.  Vnuo^  probably 
scm  of  No.  2,  was  tme  of  the  ambaasadms  sent  to 
Athens  in  B.  c.  454,  for  the  purpose  of  guning  in- 
formation about  the  laws  of  Solon  and  the  other 
Greek  states,  and  in  b.  c  451  he  waa  a  member 
of  the  first  deoemrinte^  (Iat,  iii  31,  33 ;  Dioay^ 
X.  54.) 

3.  M.  Mamlicb  (A.  V.  Ck.  h.)  TuIh^  probably 
sonof  No.2,wM«onMiIartribmwB.a^.  (Lit. 

:  4*-) 

4.  A.  Manli>;8  A.  p.  Cn.  n.  Vulso  Cxti- 
T0I.IND8,  son  of  Na  2,  thrice  constihtr  tribune,  in 
B.  c.  405,  402  and  897.  (Faati  t  Liv.  it. 
61,  T.  8,  16.)  In  B.  0.  S94  ha  waa  one  the 
ambassadors  sent  to  Delphi  to  present  a  golden 
crater  a*  a  present  to  Apollo,  but  was  captured  on 
his  Toyage  thither  by  the  Liparaean  pirate*.  They 
were  however  released  b^  Timasitheua,  the  chief 
nu^iatiate  of  the  island,  m  that  year,  and  idlowed 
to  proseouta  their  vmga.   (Lir.  t.  28.) 

B.  L.  Manlids  a.  v.  p.  n.  Vulso  Lonavs^ 
was  consul  b.  c.  256  with  M.  Atiliua  R^ulns, 
and  along  with  his  colleague  invaded  A&ica.  Their 
victory  over  the  Carthaginians  by  sea,  and  their 
■ucceasful  campaign  in  Alrica  are  fully  related  in 
the  life  of  Regulu*.  [Rwulus,  Noi  3.]  Vulso 
returned  to  Italy  at  the  &11  of  the  year  with  half  ^ 
the  amy,  and  obtained  the  honour  of  a  trinmph. 
(Polyb.  i-  26—29  ;  Zonar.  viiL  12,  13  ;  Ores.  ir. 
8.)  In  B.  c.  250  Vulso  was  cmsol  a  second  time 
with  C.  Atiiins  Regnlos  Sermnvs,  and  with  hia 
colleagne  -munmnA  the  siege  of  Idlybaenm.  For 
detaila  sea  RBeiTLtrs,  Na  4.  (PoIyK  i.  39,  41 
— 48  ;  Zooar.  viiL  13 ;  Oroa.  ir.  10.) 

6.  L.  Manlids  Vulso,  one  of  the  unsuccesifnl 
patriciaB  candidates  for  theeonsulship  for  B.C.  21S, 
when  C.  Ttmtius  Vam  wia  electea.  (LiT.  xzii 
88.) 

7.  F.  Mahuos  Vulbo,  praetw  b.  c  310,  re- 
ouTed  Sardinia  as  hia  pfovmce.  (Lit.  xxri.  33, 
xxni.  6,  7.) 

8.  Cv.  Hakliur  Ck.  f.  L.  n.  Vulho,  was  cu> 
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role  aedile  b.c.  197,  pmetor  with  Sicily  as  hii 
proTince  &  c  195,  and  one  of  the  trionvira  fw 
fbondii^  a  Latin  colon;  in  th«  territory  of  Thmii 
in  B.  a  in  whicb  tmt  he  was  an  naracccjiftJ 
BBndidate  in  the  coniaUhip.  (Lir.  xzziiL  20*  43, 
43,  xxxiv.  53,  zxxr.  9,  10.) 

In  B.  c  189  Cn.  Mnnliiu  VoUo  waa  c<Hunl 
with  U.  Fulnni  Nobilior.  U*  wn  MOt  into 
Alia  in  ordn  to  conclude  the  pwwe,  which  hia 
Rweemr  Seipio  Aaiaticna  had  mad*  with  An- 
tiochni,  and  to  arrange  the  afiairg  of  Ana.  He  ar- 
rived  at  Epheaut  in  the  aprini  of  b.  c  189,  and  aa 
ho  waa  anxious  to  obtmn  both  glory  and  booty  he 
reaolved  to  attack  the  Oallograeci  or  Oalatiaiu  in 
Aaia  Minor  without, waitiiw  for  any  fonnal  in- 
atnictiooa  from  the  lenate.  He  carried  on  the  war 
with  snoceaa  sgahut  them,  conquered  in  battle  the 
three  chief  tribes  into  which  they  were  divided, 
called  the  Toliatoboii,  Tectosagi  and  Trocmi,  and 
compelled  them  to  submit  nncoDditianally  to  the 
Roman  power.  After  bringfing  this  war  to  an  end 
by  the  middle  of  the  autumn,  he  led  hia  troopa 
into  winter  quarters.  The  GaUogiaeci  had  by 
their  many  cmqueata  in  Ana  aoqatred  immense 
wealth,  a  large  portion  which  now  fell  into  the 
honda  of  Vnlsoand  hia  army.  (Liv.  xzx%~iii.  12 — 
27  ;  Polyh;  xxiL  16—23 ;  Zooar.  ix.  20  j  Appian* 
Sffr.  89,  42.) 

Hanlius  Vnlao  remained  in  Aaia  aa  prooonsnl  ia 
the  following  year,  B.  c.  188,  when  ne  formally 
concluded  the  treaty  wIUi  Antiochns  and  aettl^ 
the  afliurs  of  Aria.  In  the  middle  of  the  snmmer 
he  crossed  over  from  Asia  into  Europe,  marched 
tfamugh  Thrace  into  Macedonia  and  Epeinu^  aud 
passed  the  winter  at  ApoUonia.  In  hia  march 
through  Thrace  hia  army  suffered  much  frran  the 
heat  and  the  attacks  of  the  Thraeiana,  and  he  lost 
A  considerable  port  ef  the  booty  ho  had  obtained 
in  Asia.  He  reached  Rome  in  B.  c.  187  and  de- 
manded a  triumph,  which  be  obtainrd  with  diffi- 
cult inconsequence  of  the  oMMsilion  of  the  majraity 
of  the  ten  CQnuniaaiimera,  wno  had  been  appointed 
by  the  senate  to  conclude  the  peace  with  ABtiochaa 
in  conjunction  with  Vulio.  The  triumph  of  Vnlso 
waa  a  brilliant  me,  but  his  campaign  in  Asia  hod 
a  pomicioua  influence  upon  the  morals  of  hia  coun- 
trj-men.  He  had  allowed  his  nimy  every  kind  of 
licence,  and  his  soldiers  introduced  into  the  city 
the  luxuries  of  the  Enst.  (Ijiv.  xxxriu.  87 — 41, 
44— fiO,  xxxix  6, 7  i  Polyb,  xxil  24—27 1  Appan, 
Syr.  42,  48.)  In  a  0. 184  Vnlso  was  aa  unaue- 
cessful  candidate  fbr  the  cenaorshipb  (lAv.  zzzix. 
40.) 

9.  h.  MaKLiot  VvLMj  the  brother  of  No.  8, 
was  praetor  B.c.197  with  Sicily  aa  his  province, 
and  served  nnder  hit  brother  in  Asia  in  kc.  189 
and  188.  (Liv.  xxxii.  37,  38,zzxviii.  20 ;  Pdyb. 
xsii.  25,  26.) 

10.  A.  Manliuh  Cn.  f.  L.  k.  Vulso,  the 
brother  of  Nos.  8  and  9,  was  consul  b.  c  1 78  with 
M.  Jonios  Brutoa.  He  received  Qatil  as  hia  did* 
^rinoe^  and  witlrout  conaulting  the  sonata  masuied 
agauiat  the  Istri,  but  was  unsuceeaeAiI  in  his  cam- 
paign. At  the  Gunmencemoit  of  the  following  year 
lie  and  his  colleague  Brutus  renewed  the  war,  and 
with  better  fc^ne  ;  but  they  were  prevented  from 
bringing  it  to  a  conclusion  by  the  arrival  of  the  new 
consul  C  Clandini  Puleher.  (Uv.  zlL  1—^  7, 
10, 11.) 

VULTEIUS.  [VoiTsiirs.] 
VULTII'RCIOS.  [VoLTPftciii!.] 


X. 

XANTHE  (Boi^),  one  of  the  daugfaten  of 
Ocean ut.  (Ues.  JliMg.  356 ;  Viig.  Gtofp.  ir. 
386.)  [L.  &] 

XANTHICLGS  (HovAjcX^iX  u  Achaean,  n 
dioaeu  to  be  one  of  the  germalB  of  the  Cynan 
Qreeks  in  the  place  of  his  countryman  SoaUa, 
when  the  latter,  with  Gearchni  and  three  other 
colleagues,  had  been  treacherously  arrested  by  Tu- 
sapbemea,  B.  c  401.  When  the  army  had  n&cbeii 
Cotyora,  a  court  was  held  to  inquire  into  the  con- 
duct of  the  genenls,  and  Xantbieles  was  one  of 
thoBs  who  wan  fined  for  a  deficieney  in  the  caigM 
of  the  ships,  whkh  had  bronght  taa  aoldim  bm 
Trapetus,  and  of  which  he  was  a  cemmiwiMier. 
(Xen.  Anat.  iii.  1.  §  47,  t.8.  §  I.)        [E  E.] 

XANTHIPPE,  mythological.  [Plburon.] 

XANTHIPPE  (Hai«aint},  wife  of  Soentn 

[SoCBATXS.] 

XANTHIPPUS  (nd^eiwTos).  l.Oneoftht 
sons  of  Melas,  who  revolted  against  Ocneus,  swl 
were  slain  by  Tydeui.    (Apidlod.  i.  8.  §  3.) 

2.  A  son  of  Deiphoates.    (Paus.  il  26,  §  1) 

3.  A  hero  who  had  an  heroum  at  fisuiia,  in 
FhoeiB.   (Fmu.  X.  4.  g  7.)  [L.&} 

XANTHIPPUS  (Bd^nasX  1.  The  mo  of 
Ariphron  and  Citlier  m  Periijes.  In  &  c.  4S0,  be 
impeached  Miltiadet  on  his  return  tarn  his  vbsk- 
ceufiil  expedition  ngainst  the  island  of  Paros.  Id 
B.  c.  484  he  left  AUiens  together  wiUi  the  olbt: 
inhabitants  on  the  approach  of  Xerxes,  and  in  fix 
following  year  (&  o.  479)  he  sacceeded  Themiiu- 
elea  as  oommander  of  the  Athenian  fleet.  He  e»- 
manded  the  Athenians  at  the  decisive  bettle  U 
Mycale,  which  was  fought  on  the  coast  of  looia  ou 
the  same  day  as  the  butle  of  Plataca,  Septetnki, 
a.  c  470.  The  Orecian  fieet  then  laUed  w  w 
Hellespont :  and  when  they  found  that  the 
hod  been  bnkon  down,  Leotychidea  and  the  Pr- 
loponnesians  returned  home  forthwith.  Xaathip- 
pus,  however,  remained  with  the  Athenisu  lletl  in 
order  to  subdue  the  Chenooeae,  where  sevwil  of 
the  Atheninna  had  previouiily  held  cm^iileniue 
property.  The  Peraians  threw  themselves  into  i^t 
town  at  Sestoa,  to  which  Xanthi^His  laid  >ieg"< 
and  which  was  obliged  to  surrender  eariy  in  the 
following  spring  (b.  c.  478).  The  Peteian  gorenux 
Artayctes  attempted  to  escape,  but  was  ovNtskn 
and  abandoned  by  Xanthippus  to  the  veogennn 
the  inhabitants  of  Eloeui,  who  crucified  him-  [Aa- 
TAYCTXS.]  XanthippoB  then  retomed  to  Aiiiw 
with  his  fleet.  (Herod,  vl  181,  136  ;  Plut.  Ihm. 
10  ;  Herod,  viil  131,  ix.  114—120.) 

3.  The  elder  of  the  two  lef^timate  tern  of  Pni- 
cles.  For  an  account  of  hint,  as  well  as  for  tk 
authorities,  see  Pabaivb,  the  naaie  of  his  yoniigff 
brother. 

3,  The  Lacedaemonian,  who  commanded  ih« 
Carthaginians  agwnst  Regulus,  is  spoken  of  in  tb 
life  of  the  latter.  [RBaui.t.-a,  p.  643,  h.]  Xut- 
thippus  appears  to  have  lefi  Ctruiaga  a  short  line 
after  his  victory  over  Regnloa. 

XANTHUS  (Bdrfoi).    1.  A  son  of  Triopu 
and  Oreasis,  was  a  king  of  the  Pelasgians 
Argos,  and  nf^rwards  settled  in  the  islsnl  of 
Lesbos.    (Hvgin. /'oft.  145;  IMod.T.81|C■li)»• 
/^VMLM  JM.41.) 

•2.  A.  son  of  Pliaenopa,  and  a  Wother  of  TbeM^ 
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was  ■lain  bv  Diomedet  m  Uie  Trojan  war.  (Hon. 
Jl.  T.  152.)" 

3.  A  wfl  of  ErrnMUithna,  and  &tfaer  of  Piophu, 
(Paot.  viiL  24.  §  1.) 

4.  Tfeo  lait  king  of  Tbebea,  was  ataiii  in  tingle 
combat  by  Melantkoa  or  AndnponpoiL  (Suib. 
ix.     393  ;  Pant.  ix.  6.  |  a) 

5.  Ono  of  tbe  ■>□■  of  Ae^^uiL  (Hjrgin.  Fab, 
220.) 

Tb«  name  Xanthaa  »  alao  giran  to  aome  horaea 
in  Qmek  mirtbologT,  an  to  one  of  Achillea  (Horn. 
JL  XTU  149).  and  of  Heetor  <Tui.  185).   {L.  S.] 

XANTHUS  (StirfetX  UteiBiT.  1.  A  Irne 
poet,  older  than  Steaidiorai,  who  mentioned  him 
m  one  at  leaat  (rf  hia  poama,  and  who  borrowed 
from  him  in  aome  of  them.  Among  the  reat, 
Kteuchoma  compoeed  hia  poem  entitled  OrmUia 
I'OfMtffTeui),  in  imitation  of  XanUnit.  Wo  aleo 
leam  from  Megai^det,  on  the  avtlioritjr  of  Sla- 
Bichenu  himiel^  that  Xantbna  represented  Hera- 
cles as  equipped,  not  in  the  drea>  and  anna  aacribed 
to  bhn  bf  Stemehorua  and  the  later  poeta.  bat  in 
the  bahion  in  which  he  ii  deecribed  hy  Hamer. 
(M^adeid.  opb  ^d.  xiL  p.  513,  a.;  Kl«na,AMML 
A)^.  xxzriL  pi  83  ;  on  the  gaiunl  eobject  of  the 
mentioD  <rf  the  older  poeu  by  thdr  laoeeMon,  aea 
Kleine,  p.  71-) 

Xanthua  it  aleo  mentioned  by  Aelian  (  F.  H.  ir. 
26),  who  quotes  a  atatement  rekpeoting  Electn, 
the  daughter  of  Agamonmon,  which  ii  no  doubt 
taken  from  the  Ornlma.  Clinton  places  Xaothas 
about  &C.  650,  before  Peinnder,  and  45  yean 
before  Stesichorua.  No  fragments  of  his  poetry 
survive.  (Fabric  Bi^  Graee.  vol.  ii.  p.  159; 
Itode,  Ge*A.  d.  HtUm.  DitAlimiL,  vol.  ii  pt.  2,  pp. 
82, 83 ;  Clinton  F.  /f.  toL  i  p.  365.) 

2.  A  cdebntted  Lydian  historian,  dder  than 
llerodotaa,  who  is  Mud  to  have  been  indebted  to 
the  work  of  Xantbns  (Ephor.  <^  Alh.  xii.  p^  £15, 
'HpoiUry  rits  iupopfiia  SstMcoror ;  the  atatement 
nbiint  his  influence  on  Herodotus  is  questioned  by 
Dahlmann,  ds  Hnvd.  p.  121).  Suidas  makea 
him  the  son  of  Candaulea,  and  a  native  of  Sordis ; 
bnt  thm  ia  reaaon  to  balien  that  these  statements 
rest  on  no  good  aathority.  Strabo  (xiiL  pw  628,  a.) 
mentiona  bhn  in  the  following  terms:— ** And 
Xandiaa,  tiie  ancient  historian,  is  said  to  have 
been  a  Lydiaa  ;  but  wbethcar  he  was  of  Sardis,  we 
do  not  know."  Suidaa  fixes  his  date  "at  the 
t^ing  Saidia,"  which,  if  there  be  any  trath  in 
it,  mut  nftr  to  tha  taking  of  SanUa  the 
loniaas  in  B.  &  499.  Hia  date,  however,  appears 
to  be  rather  too  h^fa,  when  compared  with  the 
mention  of  Xanthus  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaa- 
BUS  (ob  Jtid.  7%ie.  p.  818),  among  the  writers 
who  were  "  a  little  older  than  tbe  Peloponoesian 
war,  and  whose  time  reached  down  to  that  of 
Thucrdides.**  Tlien  is  another  indication  of  the 
date  of  Xantbna,  pnviog,  if  the  qnoiation  be 

Cutne,  that  he  wrote,  or  oontinaed  to  write,  his 
nry  after  &  c.  484  |  fat  Strabo  (i.  p.  49,  c) 
tells  ns  that  be  mentitmed  a  gicat  droyght  in  Uie 
feign  of  Aitaxetxea,  who  eama  to  the  tbnme  in 
B.  c.  464.  It  i>  tberefbre  the  oidnion  of  critica, 
either  that  the  date  given  by  Soidas  most  be  that 
of  the  bir^  of  Xanthus,  which  is  a  most  nnnsnal 
sense  of  7(701^1  in  Suidas,  or  else  that  the  paa- 
sage  has  been  corrupted  by  a  transcriber,  who  ac- 
cidentally repeated  the  word  "i/ifiittv.  ('I'he  pas- 
snge  is  Edv0o5,  Kov'SaAAov,  AvSit  ix  idpHmr  lir- 
Topixir  yt-ywitt  i*i^r^t  lA^titt%^fS«my).  This 


is  the  sugjtestion  of  Cieuaer,  who  propoaes  to  sub- 
stitute 'a0i)|wi'  for  Sdftcwc,  thus  refetring  tbe 
time  of  Xanthus  to  the  taking  of  Athens  by 
Xerxes,  in  b.  c  480  ;  but,  though  this  correction 
may  give  a  truer  date  for  Xanthus,  it  can  hardly 
be  accepted  ai  being  what  Suidas  wrote. 

A  fiv  mace  important  qneation,  than  this  differ- 
«ice  of  twenty  years  or  so  in  the  date  of  Xanthus, 
is  that  of  the  genuineness  of  the  Four  Boob  of 
Lydim  Hidory  {tuAuuA  j8tS\la  B',  Suid.),  which 
the  andmts  poasesaed,  aa  well  as  an  epitome  of 
them  by  a  certain  Menippos  (Diog.  I^aSTt  vi.  101, 
[Hi¥tnnf\  i  Tpd^  ta  ftfH  AvSwi'  koI  Udy^or 
t*iTt^fMiwt),  and  of  which  some  coouderuble 
fragments  have  come  down  to  us.  The  genuine- 
ness of  the  work  was  questioned  by  some  of  the 
ancieat  gnmmarians  themselves.  The  most  im- 
portant testimony  on  this  subject  is  in  the  pami^ 
absvo  died  from  Athenaeus,  who  qnotea  a  state- 
ment as  made  "  by  Xanthua  the  Lrdian,  or  by  dio 
author  of  the  /Udoria  ascribed  to  him,  munely 
Dionysius  Sevtobraehion,  as  Artemon  of  Cassan- 
draia  nys  («»  wapl  ffmwymytft  [ifoywy^s} 
fittXlmy),  not  knowing  that  Ephorus  the  histwian 
aantiona  him,  fte."  It  will  be  at  once  seen  that 
the  reply  of  Atbenaens  to  tbe  statement  of  Arte- 
mon only  i«nves,  what  no  one  doubts,  the  exist- 
enee  and  time  of  Xanthus,  not  the  genuineness  of 
the  work  ascribed  to  him.  An  argument  in  sup- 
port of  the  genuinwess  of  the  worit  has  been 
drawn  by  the  exalted  tanns  of  pr^se  in  whidi 
DicmysiuB  of  Halicamassus  speaks  of  Xanthus  (/.  e. 
Irroptat  waXaiat  utd  rit  tMoj  f/irtipoi  i-ijt 
Si  war^v  Kol  3tfaurrj}t  iu>  ottStybj  inioSt4<rTipes 
rofuoBtis),  But  here  we  have  no  reference  to  the 
genuineness  of  the  work,  the  tacit  assumption  of 
iriiiefa  by  such  a  writer  aa  Dionysius  can  hardly  be 
set  np  as  a  strong  aignmoit  in  reply  to  the  positive 
critiol  judgmoit  of  Artunon ;  e^edally  as  in- 
stances might  be  quoted  (see  Mtillcr,  loe,  tr^  ctL) 
in  which  Uiwysius  has  made  rimilar  references  to 
other  works,  which  more  ancient  writm  have  pro- 
uomtced  to  be  nnrions ;  and  moreover  there  is  a 
pasiagB  in  iriiidi  Dionynos  himself  nukes  a  past- 
ing sUttsiDn  to  the  doubts  icapeeting  the  genuine- 
ness of  certain  anient  writen,  in  a  matter  which 
seems  to  imply  that  ho  did  not  care  to  enter  mi- 
nutely into  such  questions ;  and  it  is  very  pro- 
bable, when  we  consider  the  nature  of  tbe  frag- 
mentt  which  bare  come  down  to  ns  under  the 
name  of  Xantbaa,  aa  well  at  the  character  of  tha 
historical  Wmk  of  Dionysius  hhnself,  that  tbe  ad- 
miiatiim  of  tbe  latter  for  the  former  was  rather  ex- 
cited by  his  richness  in  mythical  stories,  than 
cansed  by  any  sound  critical  estimate  of  his  value 
as  a  trustworthy  historian.  Among  modem  scho- 
lars, Cnuxer,  in  hit  edition  of  the  fragments  ol 
Xanthus,  has  maintained  tbe  gonoinonees  of  tbe 
woik,  while  Welcker  Ims  constructed  an  dabonte 
ailment  against  it  (Seebod*i  Ardiw.  1830,  pp. 
70,  foil.),  a  summary  (rf  which  is  given  by  C.  MUl- 
Icr  (Uie,  uif.  eiL)  who  accepts  the  conclusion  of 
Wrieker.  It  it  oert^  that  much  of  tbe  matt« 
in  tbe  extant  fragmento  is  tpuriont ;  and  the  pro- 
bability appears  to  be  that  the  work  from  which 
they  are  Uken  is  the  production  of  an  Alexandrian 
grammarian,  founded  upon  the  genuine  work  of 
Xanthus.  C.  MUller  has  pointed  out  those  pas- 
sages which,  in  his  opinion,  an.'  most  probably  por- 
tions of  tiie  original  work.  Tliey  are  of  great 
rulue.    A  work  on  the  Magian  religion  {funuaiy 
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mw  rIm  Mcribed  to  Xuthu  (Oon.  AWx.  SInm. 

iii.  p.  185  ;  J)iog.  lA&rt.  Pruf.  2) ;  but  the  Lift 
of  Empedoiin,  which  ia  mentioDed  by  DiogeDes 
La&rtius  (viiL  6S)  u  the  work  of  Xinthni^ahonld 
probnbl;  he  rfferred  to  nnother  writer  of  the  nme 
naiM.  (Fabric.  BUd.  Oratr.  tiA.  il  p.  159;  Vot- 
aim,  de  Hkt.  fJrate.  pp.  32 — S4,  cd.  WcatennMin ; 
Orcuier,  Il'utorieanm  Orate.  A»li^n.  FragmtnlOt 
Ileidelb.  1806,  8*o.  ;  -C.  MliUer,  Fn^mttUa  Hi»- 
Inrkorum  Graeeonan,  pyi.  zx — xxiii,,  S6~44  ;  K. 
0.  MUtler.  GfKk.  d.  Gi-ieiA.  Lit.  YoL  L  p.  478,  p. 
264,  Kngl.  ttaaa.)  [P.  S.] 

XENAEUS  (Eti'mtM).  the  Rrchitect  who  aupei^ 
iDtmded  the  building  of  the  walla  of  Andoch  under 
Selencus  I.  (MaliL  Chnm.  p.  200,  ed.  Bonn.; 
MtUler,  Diiiertatiomt  JtUioejunae  i  Ardiaai,  d, 
AW,§l49,n.4).  [P.S.] 

XENA'OORAS  (Hfrar^t),  a  Greek  hiatoriu 
quoted  }tj  Dion7«Bi  of  HalicanuuMU  (L  72),  fram 
whom  we  Icun  that  Xenagomi  related  diat  Ulfnea 
ftnd  Ciico  had  three  eon*,  Ronaa,  Antias,  md 
Ardeiu,  who  founded  the  three  dtiea  whidi  were 
called  by  their  namea.  Macrobina  alao  (r.  19)  re- 
fcn  to  the  third  book  of  the  hiatory  of  Xe&af[onu. 
If  he  waa  the  aame  peraoa  m  the  Xenagtoaa,  the 
&ther  of  the  hiatorian  Nrnphia,  he  nuiit  have 
lived  in  the  earlr  put  of  «ie  aecMtd  centnry  b.  a 
[Ntmphis.]  Xenogoraa  wrote  8  work  emtitled 
Xpivot  (Schol.  ad  Apoll.  RMod.  it,  262,  264  t 
Harpocrat.  ».  v.  KpavaMdSai)  and  another  on  la- 
Inndi,  n<pl  y/tamy  (Etymd.  I.  V.  3^K<ia  ;  Tseti. 
ad  I^foophr.  447  ;  Hurpoerat  a. «.  Xirpn ;  Sieph. 
By&  «. «.  XArpoi).  (Comp.  Voanu,  dt  HUt.  Grate. 
p.  $08,  ed.  Weatennann  ;  ainton.  Fad.  Hell.  voL 
iii.  p.  566.) 

XENARCHUS  (Utvapx^i),  u  Achaean,  who 
waa  aent  to  Rame  at  an  ambaaudor  by  the 
Achaeans,  for  the  purpoie  Of  renewing  their  alli> 
ance  with  the  Rmnana,  and  of  auperin lending,  the 
progreaa  of  the  negotiationa  with  reCerence  to  the 
Laeedaemoniana.  He  waa  anrpriaed  into  afixing 
hia  ugnnture  to  the  agreement  drawn  up  oa  the 
latter  aubject  at  the  auggeation  of  Flamininua. 
(Polyb.  xxir.  4.)  He  found  meana  to  entor  into 
friendly  n>lationa  with  Peieeua ;  and  it  waa  when 
he  waa  general  of  the  Achaeana(B,c  174).  that 
I'rraeua  got  hia  letter  about  the  runaway  dares  of 
the  Auhaeanakud  before  the  aaaembly.  (Lit.  zIl 
28.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

XENARCHUS  (H«'ra/>xof  ^Hteniry.  1.  A  son  of 
S(^)tron,  and,  like  hia  fitther,  a  celebrated  writer  of 
rnimet.  He  flouiiahad  during  the  Sliegian  War 
(h.  c.  399—369).  at  the  court  of  Dionyaina,  who  ia 
iaid  to  have  employed  him  to  ridicule  the  Rhegiana, 
aa  cowarda,  in  hia  poems.  (PhoL  and  Suid.  a.  v. 
'Piryivovi.)  Hia  mimea  are  mentioned,  with  those 
of  Sophron,  by  Aristotle  {Pad,  2).  They  were  in 
the  Doric  diakcL  (Clinton,  F.  H.  Tol.  iL  a.a.  898 ; 
SoraaoN.) 

%  An  Athenian  conuc  poet  of  the  'Middle 
Comedy,  who  waa  contmporary  with  Timodea, 
and  liTed  aa  lato  aa  the  time  of  Alirxander  the 
Great  The  fallowing  titles  of  hia  playa  have  been 
preaerred,  with  some  conaideraDla  fmgmenta : 
BovToAiwc,  Af8u>ioi,  IIcWafiAot,  IIop^^po,  npftnrof, 
SirMcH,  Xrpan^mit'Tvrai.  (Suid.  >.  tr.  ;  Ath, 
mwiau)  FabriciuB  and  othera  have  confounded 
liim  with  the  mimographer,  who  lived  uxty  or 
aeventy  yeara  earlier,  and  wroto  in  a  different 
dialect.  (FftbricjSiU.G'raM.'roLii.  pb505;  Clinton, 
F,  H.  vol.  ii.  Intnxl  p.  xlv. ;  Mcineke,  Fn^.  Gmt, 


OrveATol  Lp.  434,TDLiii.ppL614— C35j  EJttto 
Minor,  pp.  811—815.) 
3.  Of  Sdeneeia  in  Oiliaa.  a  Peripatetic  pbSoan- 

Eher  and  gnunniarian,  in  the  time  of  Stiabo,  wbs 
eard  him.  Xenardius  kft  home  eariy.and  denoted 
himself  to  the  profeaauKi  of  teadiii^  first  at  Al«z* 
andria,  afinwatda  Athens,  and  last  at  Bamr. 
where  ha  enjoyed  the  triendsbip  of  Arciua,  and 
afterwards  of  Augustua ;  and  he  waa  still  living,  in 
old  age  and  honour,  when  Strabo  wrote.  (Stnb. 
xiv.  p.  670-)  He  ia  alao  mentioned  by  Simplidnv 
(de  Cbe/o,  \\  and  by  Alexander  Apirodiaienais 
{tU  Amvt.  p.  154 ;  Fabric.  BSi.  QroM.  vol.  iii. 
p.  510;  Clinton,  F.  a:  vol  iii.  p.  554).  [P.S.} 

XE'NARES  (Bflt-^nis),  a  Spartan,  waa  one  of 
the  ephora  who  came  into  office  in  B.  c.  421.  Be- 
ing opposed  to  the  truce  whidi  had  been  nwide 
with  Athens  for  fifty  yeara,  he  and  hia  colleague 
CleobulBa  intrigaad  witk  tlw  Boeotiana  and  C»- 
rintUana  to  leconetnicl  the  laweda— onian  league, 
and  to  atrengthoi  It  by  tba  addition  of  Argo^  If 
thia  could  bare  been  tdeeted,  ^anta  would  bave 
had  nothing  to  fsar  from  the  renewal  of  war  with 
Athena:  but  the  acheme  hiled  in  ccmaeqnence  of 
the  aecrecy  neceatary  in  ito  preiiminaij  atepa. 
(Thne.  t.  88 — 88.)  Xenarea,  a  Lacadaeanoniaii, 
son  of  Cnidia,  la  mentioned  aa  command er  of  tiia 
colony  at  the  Trachinian  Heracleia  in  b.  c.  420, 
when  the  colonlata  wm  aaaailed  by  the  forcea  of 
aeveral  neighbouring  tribea,  and  wen  defeated 
with  great  loaa,  Xenaree  himself  being  among  the 
alain.  He  appears  to  have  been  a  di^ontpenan 
from  the  ephor  of  the  precedins  year.  fTbua.  r. 
5i:)  [E.  £.] 

XE'NIA  (Rirfa),  and  the  masculine  Xenios 
are  epithets  of  Athena  nnd  Zena,  descrilnBg  tbem 
aa  presiding  over  the  laws  of  hoapitalitj,  and  pro- 
tecting atnngera.  (Lat  Ho^pUaiu;  Pane.  iiL  11, 
in  fin. ;  Horn.  Od.  xiv.  389  ;  Cic.  «f  Q.  FnL  ii. 
12.)  [L.  &] 

XENIADES  (BarafSift).  1.  A  Greek  pbilo- 
aopher,  a  native  of  Corinth.  The  age  when  he 
flouri^ed  ia  uncertain.  The  little  that  we  know 
him  ia  derived  from  Sextua  Empiricua,  who  re- 
pnaenta  him  aa  holding  the  moat  ultra  aceptical 
oiuniona,  and  maintaining  that  all  notiona  are  £al«e, 
and  that  there  is  absolutely  nothing  true  in  the 
universe  {Adv.  Math.  vii.  388,  S99).  What  Sextna 
knew  of  him  seems  to  have  been  derived  from 
Democritus  (ib.  viL  53}.  He  more  than  once 
couples  him  with  XenophanM  {PprHi,Hi^  ii.  18, 
adv.  Math.  vii.  48).  Periiapa  bia  repreaentatiom 
may  be  aa  exaggerated  in  tba  one  caae  as  in  the 
other  (comp.  XxNOPHAKBs). 

3.  A  Conntfaian,  who  became  the  porchaaer  of 
Diogenes  the  Cynic,  when  be  waa  taken  far  pinttea 
and  aoldaaaaUve  (aee  VoL  L  p.  1021 ;  Dlcg.  Lnert. 
vL  74).  [C  P.  M.] 

XEVIAS  (Rwfar).  I.  A  Panliaaian.  waa  « 
commander  of  nereenariea  in  tiie  seniee  eif  Cyma 
the  younger,  whom  he  accompanied,  with  a  body 
of  300  men,  to  court,  when  he  waa  snmmoned  thi- 
ther by  hia  father,  Dareiua  Nothua,  in  B.  c.  405. 
Aftor  the  return  of  Cyrus  to  weatem  Aaia,  we 
find  Xeniaa  commanding  for  him  the  ganisona  in 
the  aeveral  Ionian  statea,and  with  the  greater  por- 
tion of  tbeae  troops,  via.  4000  hoplites,  he  joined 
the  prince  in  hia  expedition  againat  Artaxerxcs, 
learing  behind  only  a  auffident  number  of  men  to 
guard  the  citadels  At  Tama  a  luge  body  of  hia 
addieia  txA  of  tboaa  of  Panon  the  Hegarin 
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qnittad  tbeir  ttandurda  for  that  nl  Cleardiiu ;  and, 
Cynu  bAving  afterwards  allowed  the  latter  to  re- 
tain than,  Xenias  aad  Pasitw  abandoned  the  anny 
at  Mytiandms,  and  Huied  away  to  Greece.  (Xen. 
Anab.11.%%  2LH1,  8,10,  3.  S  7, 4.  |§  7,  8.) 
IPAmon,  No.  1.] 

2 .  An  Elean,  of  great  wealth,  who  waa  a  pnxe- 
nna  of  Sparta,  and  wae  also  connected  by  prirate 
ties  of  hoepitality  with  king  Agit  II.  In  b.  u. 
400,  daring  the  war  between  Sparta  and  Ella, 
Xeniaa  and  bla  oNgaitUcal  panfaam  made  an 
atlaupt  to  bear  down  thdr  adrersaries  by  force, 
and  to  subject  their  country  to  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. Sallying  out  into  the  streets,  they  mnr- 
dered  several  of  their  opponents,  and  among  them 
a  man  whom  they  mistook  for  Thmydaeus,  the 
leader  of  the  democradc  party.  Thiaaydaens,  how- 
arer,  who  had  Allien  asleep  nndar  tha  nflaanea  of 
wine,  soon  rallied  his  friends,  defeated  the  ol^pmha 
in  a  battle,  and  drove  the  chief  men  among  them 
into  exile.  (Xen.  Hell.  iii.  2.  §§  27,  28  ;  Paaa. 
iii.  8  ;  Diod.  ziv.  17)  CTbrasydabub.]    [E.  E.] 

XE'NION  (KeiW),  a  Greek  historian,  wrote 
on  Crete,  and  on  Italy,  and  probably  on  other 
cmntriea.  (EtymoL  *.  v.  'ApKiauw ;  MaaobL  Sat, 
i.  9  ;  SchoL  ad  lycopkr.  1214  ;  Stcph.  Byz.  s.m 
Elbuw-oi,  Kofidfia,  et  alibi ;  Vossiiis,  d»  Hid.  Graec 
p.  509,  ed.  Westomann.) 

XENOCLEIA  (Hev^facXeja),  a  Del^tan 
priestess,  who  lafnsed  to  give  an  oncBlar  nsipoBia 
to  Hcxaclea  befon  be  waa  paiifiad  of  tha  muder 
of  Ii^itns;  but  she  was  conpellad  hy  him,  for  he 
thnalanad  to  take  away  her  tripod.  (Pans.  z.  13. 

i  *.)  ih.  s.] 

XENOCLEIDES  (BuwcAslSqi).  ].  A  Co- 
rinthtan,  the  son  of  Entbydes,  waa  sent  in 
command  of  tha  Corinthian  fleet  against  Corcyra 
(b.  c.  432).  For  an  account  of  his  opentiMM  the 
reader  is  referred  to  Thocydidea  (i.  46,  Stc),  In 
B.  c.  425  he  was  sent  out  to  Ambracia  in  command 
of  300  heaTy-armed  soldiers.  The  troops  mode 
their  way  with  considerable  difficult  hj  land, 
(Thncyd.  iii.  114). 

2.  A  Chaleidian,  who,  after  the  expulsion  of 
Euthymidas,  assumed  the  direction  of  aSaira,  in 
conjunction  with  Hictio.  When  Chalds  was 
threatened  by  Antiochui  and  the  Aetolians,  Xetio- 
deides  and  Micdo  pncuied  help  from  Eretria  and 
Camtna.  When  the  Adiaeana  had  reaolvad  to 
send  ud  to  the  Cbalctdiana,  Xenooleidaa  succeeded 
in  conducting  the  troops  into  the  town  before  they 
wen  intercepted  by  Antioehus,  HoweTcr,  when 
Antioehus  arrived  at  Aulis,  notwithstanding  the 
remoDBtrances  of  Mlctio  and  Xenodeides,  who  were 
devoted  to  the  Roman  interest,  tha  Chaletdians 
opened  tbur  gates  to  him.  On  the  ap^oach  of 
Antiodius  the  partisans  of  tha  Bonaos  xetindftom 
the  city.  (Liv.  xxxt.  38,  50,  51.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

XE'NOCLES  (BcroKX^t),  a  Spartan,  was  one 
of  those  who,  under  Herippi^ts,  were  sent  out  to 
Euperaede  Lysander  and  his  colleagues  as  counsel- 
lors to  Agesilatu  in  his  Asiatic  expedition, 
395.  On  his  arrival,  Xenodes  with  one  other 
officer  was  appointed  by  the  Ung  to  Uie  command 
of  the  cavalry.  When  Agesilaus,  haviso  been  re- 
called to  Greece,  in  &  c.  394,  was  on  lis  mareb 
through  Thessaly,  he  sent  Xenodes  and  Scythes 
to  Lerissa  to  propose  terms  of  peace  ;  but  the 
Larissaeaos  ainated  the  two  envoys,  who  however 
wen  soon  i«rt«ed  under  a  treaty.  (Xen.  Heli.  iii. 
4.  S2U  ;  Utod.  xiT.  80  ;  Plut  Ago.  16.  [E.E.] 


XE'NOCLES  (BnwAqi),  literary.  1,2.  Then 
wen  two  Athenian  tragic  poets  of  this  name,  of 
tha  bmily  of  Carcinna  {  the  one  the  son  of  the 
dder  CardmiBi  nd  the  &lhar  of  tha  youMw  Ca^ 
cinns ;  the  other  tha  son  of  the  youngar  Cjupanwi, 
and  tharefm  tlie  gnndaon  of  the  oImt  Xenodes. 
[CABciNita.]  Thus  it  appean  that  this  fiunily 
maintained  some  celebrity  on  the  tragic  stage  ot 
Athens  during  four  generations,  which  is  as  long 
as  the  artistic  dnratirai  of  tfaa  fiunily  of  Aeschylus. 
Apart  from  this  daim  upon  our  attention,  tha  hia- 
tory  of  this  family  has  ezenaaed  the  critical  skill 
of  some  of  the  graatest  sdiolan  of  the  day,  on 
account  of  the  interesting,  but  obscun  allusions 
made  to  the  members  of  it  by  the  Athenian  comic 
poets  and  other  writers.  Indeed,  to  have  developed 
a  consistent  and  probable  account  of  the  fiunily  of 
CaranuB  out  of  the  few  difficult  passives  of  Ari- 
stophanea,  Plato,  and  Pherecrates,  in  which  they 
were  attacked,  and  out  of  the  mixtun  of  truth  and 
nonstsise  contained  in  the  idiaUa  on  Aristophanes, 
in  Soidas,  and  a  few  otha  ancient  writers,  may  be 
rmrdad  as  a  trinmph  of  critidni,  the  merit  vt 
which  it  duo  to  Hwneke,  to  whoM  investigation 
soma  valsable  particulan  have  been  addd  by 
Weldcer,  Kayser,  and  Wagner.  Tha  oompBeated 
minuteneu  m  the  question  furbida  the  attempt* 
within  our  present  limits,  to  discms  it  fidly :  wa 
can  ottl^  give  the  geneml  result. 

Cananns  the  elder,  who  was  about  contemporary 
with  Aeschyhv,  had  three  sous,  according  to 
Aristophanes  and  soma  of  the  grammarians,  or 
four,  according  to  Pherecrates  and  others  of  tha 
grammarians.  (Aristoph.  Feip^  1493, 1500 ;  SchoL 
ad  ioe.;  Pberecr.  tqK  Sclutl.  Arittofik.  L  &,  aa 
amended  by  Meineke  ;  Schol.  ad  Arittop^  Nwb. 
1263,  Pae.  778,  Sam.  86.)  The  diaoqiattcy  be- 
tween two  comic  poets  who  wen  nrntemponiy 
with  the  &mi!y,  re^>ectinjg  the  number  of  the  sons 
.of  Cardnus,  is  a  curious  dnumstance  ;  and  we  an 
indined  to  suspect  that  some  joke  is  contained  in 
the  passage  fk  Pherecrates,  who  first  calls  them 
three,  and  then  makes  another  person  reply  "  No  I 
they  an  not  thn^  hat  fiwr.**  Then  is  also  a 
great  divern^  as  to  tha  namei  of  the  sons  of 
Carciuns.  (Schol  adArvtojA,  IL  ee.)  Besides  the 
names  of  Xenodes  and  XenoUmns,  on  which  all 
the  scholiasts  an  agreed,  they  mention  X^archus, 
Xenoeleituk,  Diotimns,  which  is  perhaps  a  mere 
variation  of  XenotimuK,  and  Datist  which  is  not  a 
Greek  name  at  all,  but  appears  to  be  a  nickname 
applied  to  Xenodes,  on  account  of  certain  faults  in 
his  language,  the  appellation  being  derived  from 
the  well-known  story  about  the  blunder  made  by 
Datis,  the  Persian  general,  when  he  attempted  to 
tpeak  Greek,  which  gave  rise  to  the  term  Sn-Wfiot 
(Schol.  dd^ristc^MLPac.  289,  290).  Of  these  sons 
of  Cardnna  two  (or  three)  wen  engaged  as  cioivaAia 
in  acting  their  fathor^  diamaa,  in  which  great 
prominence  was  given  to  the  orchestic  dement ; 
and  their  dandng  is  ndiculed  by  Aristophanes 
(Pae.  775—790,  Fay.  1497,  foU.),and  Pkerecates 
(L  c).  Xanodas  alum  waa  a  tngie  poet ;  and  in 
this  dmiaeter  ha  la  aereiil  times  attuked  by  Ari- 
stophanes, He  appean  to  have  been  of  a  mean 
personal  appearance  ;  for,  in  one  passage,  Aristo- 
phanes distinguishes  him  from  his  broUien  tbur 
( Fnp.  1500), 

i  OfUKpiToratf  ti  tiiP  rpary^iiw  aowi^ 

and,  in  another  paaiage^  iBong  opier  eam^  «f 
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the  likeneM  between  poeti  mi  Hunt  workt,  he 
uy>  (Tlmm.  169).  "^bat  Xenodea,  who  is  a^j, 
imket  poetr;"  (Av  koiAs  mitm  woiw).  Id 
ha  npid  Mmy  vf  the  poeu  who  ImA  nrrind 
Sophoaei  and  Enripide*,  he  diiuiiNei  X«Mcln  la 
thH  {Hthf  rnatmer  (Aon.  82), 

'O  U  SvOKAJiII;  a.  ^AtHTO  v4)  Aid. 

Then  ii  another  and  a  rery  unportant  paaattge,  in 
which  the  allouon  to  Xenocle*  fa  lew  parent, 
but  which,  when  ^raperl/  nadentood,  eontahu  a 
very  refined  ud  in^niow  attack  npon  him  and 
hit  drama  entitled  Ucymnios  (M(6.  ]269,  fall; 
the  correct  explanation  ia  given  by  tonia  of  the 
Scholiaita,  and  by  Meinake  and  other*,  u  quoted 
below). 

In  theaa  allnaioiu  wa  have  anfficient  materiala 
for  the  data  of  Xenodea ;  for  it  appcan,  from  the 
pnaaage  hut  quoted,  that  he  hnd  met  widi  a  ngnn] 
defeat  in  a  dranuUic  contest,  shortly  before  the 
exhibition  of  the  (Xonda  (n.  c.  i2S  or  422),  and  the 
mention  of  him  in  the  Fng$  ahowB  that  he  waa 
atiltalive  inB.c.  405.  InOLSl,  B.c4l5,  he 
obtained  a  victory  over  Enripidea  (Aelion,  V.  H. 
iL  8  ;  the  date  beinjt  corrected  from  Diod.  ziL  82, 
and  SehoL  ad  ArvUapk,  Vap.  1317).  On  thii 
occation  each  poet  exhibited  a  tetraloj^  ;  that  of 
Xeneclea  contisting  of  the  tiagediea  Oedipn,  Lycam, 
liaediMy  and  the  aatyric  dranui  Atkmmu ;  that  of 
Enriptdea,  of  the  ti^ediea  Abaamder,  Ptdamedet, 
Troadet,  and  the  satyrie  drama  Si^phui.  The 
tndignadon  of  Aelian  at  thii  judgment  ahowi  the 
low  eatimate  in  wliich  Xenocies  waa  held  by  the 
ancienu ;  but  it  is  alwaya  difficult  to  jndgc  how 
fnr  inch  estimate*  are  anything  more  than  mere 
echoea  of  the  opinion*  paaaed  b^  the  Athenian 
conic  poeta  on  their  contempnianea.  There  are, 
hovrever,  other  gronada  for  believing  that  the 
poetry  of  Xenodea  was  very  indifferent ;  that  it 
ri'sembled,  in  fact,  the  woraer  part*  of  Enripidea. 
Ilia  sophiatical  dechunationa  appear  to  be  alluded 
to  in  one  pa«age  of  Ariatopbanea  (TTiem.  440)  ; 
and  the  tcholiaat  on  another  paaaage  (Ra*.  86)  tdl* 
ua  that  hi*  poetry  was  mde  and  allegoricaL  The 
impurity  of  hia  language  bos  been  already  men- 
tioned. In  another  paaaage  of  Ariatophanes  (Pae. 
792),  and  in  a  fragment  of  the  comie  poet  Plato 
(.SajJdtL,  ap.SiAo/.  Ari^oph.  I.e.),  he  is  designated 
by  the  appellationa  /nixtuniSi^j  mid  MttKAfi-fi- 
Xfuwt,  which  refbr,  without  donbt,  to  the  unnatural 
conitmction  of  hi*  plota,  in  which  complicated 
device*  and  and  den  nuprise*  (the  Deiu  ex  maekma 
for  example)  wen  employed  to  produce  the  result 
which  ou^ht  to  have  been  ef!ected  by  die  natuntl 
development  of  the  dnuna  itaelf. 

No  fragmenta  of  the  playa  of  Xenode*  have 
come  down  to  na,  except  the  ptrody  of  a  few  words 
of  the  iaq/wmbot  nkh  ia  nuppMed  to  be  con- 
tained in  tb*  pMMige  of  the  CSowda  refBrred  to 
above. 

Respecting  the  younger  Xenodea  no  particulars 
are  recorded,  except  the  fact  of  hia  being  the  son 
of  Cardnna  11^  and  the  tzpreaa  distinction  made 
between  him  and  the  dder  Xenodea  by  a  Seholiaat 
on  Ariatophanea  {Ran.  86). 

The  following  genealogical  taUe  has  been  eon- 
atnicted  by  Meioeke  to  exhibit  Hie  probnble  rela- 
tions of  the  members  of  the  fomily.  The  three 
persona  in  the  left  hand  colamn  were  not  literary 
peraona,  and  therefore  nothiiig  has  been  aaid  of 
Uiem  in  this  artide. 


Xenotimas  (brothers)  Thorycios 
Caidnna  (genenlj  Cardnna  L  (b^l 


Xcnodmns  Xenodea  L  Xenotimns  Xenajcfaaa 
(trag.)       (chocent.)  (chorent.) 
I  or  DemodBBs 

Carcinus  II.  (trag.) 

Xenodea  II.  (trag. ) 

It  should  be  added,  to  guard  the  reader  ajjaiRst 
some  confusbn,  that  Xenocle*  is  aomethnn  erm 
neoualy  adled  Phihelet,  and  even  Meineke  has 
slipped  into  this  mistake  three  or  four  times  lyfL 

505,  515,  bit,  516),  and  oneo  (n.  108,  conp.  p. 

506,  note)  be  haa  written  Xtnoaa  for  OrnnwL 
( Fabric  BtN.  Grme.  vol.  ii.  p.  326 ;  Meimtkc, 
Hi^  CrU.  Com.  Graec  pp.  505— 517  ;  Weldwr, 
dia  GriaA.  TragSd.  pp.  1016—1024,  1067  ;  Kaj- 
aer,  Hitt,  CriL  Thiff.  OroM.  pp.  84—105  ; 

ner,  Fng.  TVag.  Oraee.  pp.  83,  83.  in  Udet's 

3.  A  rhetorician,  named  Xenodea,  la  mefBtkapd 
by  Strabo,  among  the  distinguished  natives  of  Adn- 
myttium(xiilp.6I4),and  Plntaidi  had  it  brotber 
thia  name.  (  Plat  Armpoa.  ii.  QmtaL  3 ;  Fabric  BA'. 
Gran.  voL  ii.  p.  326,  vol  lii.  p.  613.)        [P.  S.; 

XE'NOCLKS,  ardat*.  I.  An  Athenian  arthi- 
tect,  of  the  demoa  of  Cholargo*,  was  one  of  the 
architecta  who  anperintended  die  erectioD  of  tfcr 
temple  of  Demeter,  at  Kleusis,  in  the  time  «f 
Pericles.  The  part  which  Xenodea  look  in  iKe 
work  is  deacribed  thna  vk  S*  inlw  M  t«£  'An. 
KTopav  BcnMtX^f  6  XoAnpyc&T  impi^tttr*  (Plat 
Per.  13).  The  precise  meaning  of  thia  pbiBw  ia 
doubtfbl ;  but  it  ia  most  probable,  aa  it  occurs  iai- 
mediately  after  the  account  of  the  erection  of  the 
columns  and  entablature,  that  the  addition  made 
by  Xenodea  to  the  temple  consisted  of  a  pedimrat 
with  ita  ^fti^xmim  open,  according  to  tiie  andent 
fashion,  in  tnder  to  light  the  ^kmAvwi,  «  pein- 
dpal  ehunber  of  the  tem^. 

Another  important  testimony  tcapecting  thia 
architect,  or  another  of  the  same  name,  is  fiir- 
niahed  by  an  epigram,  which  is  ascribed  to 
monide*,  but  is  more  probably  bv  AnL-^ras  of 
Rhodes  (Bninck,  AikU.  vol.  t.  p.  138).  It  ia  as 
follows : — ■ 

''A  Tre  ^■htarrpot  *p)n  'Aitbrropa*',  S  fr«  HAvrat, 
Mi^  ?8aroi  v^x^*  B(1S(t«  xnftitalout. 

M.  Baoiil-Rodiette  (LeUre  A  M.  Sekmi,  pp.  42's 
427)  is  led  to  assume  that  the  river  here  inea> 
tioned  was  the  Cephissus,  and  that  the  (rSyfin 
was  the  bridge  by  which  the  sacred  proceaaion  to 
Eiensis  croaeed  that  river,  on  account  of  th« 
obvioD*  propriety  of  andi  a  means  of  access  to  tbe 
temple  being  eonatracted  by  one  of  the  same  atcbi- 
tecu  who  erected  the  temple  itadf ;  and  he  qootva 
[nasagea  Hlnstrating  the  dangers  referred  to  in  the 
second  line  of  tbe  epigram,  to  which  tlie  procsasioa 
used  to  be  exposed  by  the  overflowine  of  the  river 
(Pana.  i  38.  I  5  ;  Demosth.  adv.  OJtid.  p.  1279  ; 
Ettseb.  Olroa.  p.  81).  Thia  nodon,  whtdi  waa 
alao  entertained  by  Cnnnbon  {ad  Strab.  ix.  p.  61 3, 
c),  of  courte  involve*  the^-msceauty  of  mppociag 
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that  either  Pltttuch  or  tho  Kntbor  of  tbe  epignm 
has  made  s  miaUke  rMpecUng  th«  conntry  6f 
XeooclH.  For  this  nuon  m  matt  not  overlook 
the  pCNHibtU^,  mnetted  by  Jacobi  {Ammadv.  m 
jInA,  Graee.  tdL  i.  pt.  L  p.  240),  that  tho  riTer 
and  brid^  and  mytteriet  lefetTed  to  in  the  epigram 
may  hare  been  in  Rhodei  and  not  ia  Attica. 

3.  A  maker  of  fictile  TaMa,  three  or  fbnr  of 
whoM  -work*,  in  nn  antique  and  bcantlM  i^l^ 
are  preeerred  in  ditlerent  coUectiou  {Afiu.  Kaoea, 
pi.  ziz.  pp.  66 — 60 ;  Cab.  Duraxd,  No.  65,  pp. 
24—26  i  BidUlm.  AnM.  1840,  p.  128  ;  Oeis 
hard,  Oriedt.  k.  Btnuk.  TWnboAo/.  d.  Km^ 
Mus.  i»  BerUH,  pi.  i.,  and  iVinterwarAM  omHk. 
/Jm4aRi0«r,No.l662,p.26).  There  is  another  t«m 
hj  tha  nnw  maker  in  the  Piiacotkek  at  Hanich, 
whieh  ia  lemarkaUa  fbr  not  bung  painted :  it  hat 
■iin}dy  tke  uiiit'k  nanw  bueribed  npon  it,  on  a 
yalkwbuidtindMfbUnringnMunier; — 

+  5EN0KVE$  EFOlEjEN. 

(R.  Rochette,  LMre  i  M.  Sekont,  pp.  62.  6S,  2d 
«L)  [P.  S.] 

XENO^^RATES  (HiWRfMtnn),  fairtorieaL  1. 
brother  .of  Theron,  tyrant  of  Agrigentum.  He 
was  victor  in  the  chariot  race  at  the  Pythian  gamea 
in  B.  c.  494.  His  sim  Thraaybobia  aeems  to  baTe 
iicted  as  charioteer  nn  the  occaaton.  Pindar^  nxtb 
Pythian  ode  is  addressed  to  him  on  the  occasion. 

2.  A  Theban  Boeotarch,  a  contemporary  of  Epa- 
minondas.  Before  the  battle  of  Leuctn,  at  the 
request  of  Epaminondos,  he  seat  to  l«h»dea  for  the 
shield  of  Aristomenes,  which  the  onde  of  Tropho- 
uius  had  directed  tbem  to  procure,  and  suspended 
it  10  aa  to  be  riilbla  to  the  Lacediwroonians,  most 
of  wbon  knew  it  (Pans.  ir.  32.  S  6,  comp.  ix.  13. 
i  6.)  [C.  P.  MO 

XENCyCRATES  (BcmicfMlmr),  the  philoso- 
pher, was  a  native  of  Chaleedon  (Cic  Aeod.  i  4 ; 
Athen.  xii.  p.  £30,  d. ;  Stoh.  Ed.  Pkgt.  i.  3 ; 
Suid.  $.  V. ;  ciHnp.  Stiabo,  xiL  p.  566,  b.  He  is 
called  a  Carebedonian  only  thm^  a  derical 
error  in  Clem.  Alex.  CMort.  p.  SS,  and  Strom,  t. 
430..  Ac).  Aeoordinp  to  the  most  probable  cal- 
Guladoa(Diog.La&t.iT.  14;  comp.  Ceiuoriu.  c.  15 ; 
Wynpersee,  p.  6,  &c)  he  was  bom  01.  96.  1 
(&C.396),  and  died  01. 116.  '6  (B.a  314)  at  the 
^e  of  82.  H«  is  stated  to  have  attached  himself 
tirst  to  Aescbines  the  Socratie  (Athen.  ix.  p.  607, 
e),  and  afterwards,  while  still  a  youth,  to  Plato. 
(Uii^.  LaSR.  iv.  6.)  His  close  connection  with 
Phito  is  indicated  (to  pass  over  insignificant  or 
untittstworthystories  in  Diog.  Laiht.  &o.,  see  Wyn- 
penee,  p.  13,  &c)  by  tbe  aceonot  diat  he  accom- 
panied him  to  Syracuse.  (Diog.  I«Srt  iv.6,  Ac.) 
After  the  death  of  Plato  he  betook  himseti^  with 
Aristotle,  to  Hermias,  tymnt  of  Atameas  and 
Assus  (Strab.  xii.  p.  610),  and,  after  his  return  to 
Athena,  was  repeatedly  sent  on  embawies  to  Philip 
of  Macedonia,  and  at  a  later  time  to  Antipater 
(01. 1 1 4.  3).  during  the  I^ian  war.  (Diog. 
iv.  8, 9,t&.  Interp.)  The  want  of  quick  apprehension 
and  nstuml  grace  (Diog.  LaSrt  iv.  6  ;  PlaL  Co^. 
Fraea.  p.  14l)  be  compensated  by  perse  re  ring  aiid 
thorough-going  industry  (Diog.  iA&t  iv.  6,  1 1 ; 
comp.  Flut.  de  reda  Rat.  mid.  p.  47,  e),  pure  bene- 
vnience  (Diog.  Latfrt.  ir.  10 ;  Aelion,  V.  II.  xiii.  3), 
piiritr  of  morale  (Diog.  LnlM  ir.  7  ;  Plub  Comp. 
finmu.  e.  iMatlbt^  &  1  j  Cic.  de  i.  30 ;  Valer. 
Max.  ii,  10),  nmdfi^ness  (Diog.  LaM.  ir.  8,  &c  ; 
Cic.  Tuie.  r.  32  ;  see  Mem^,  on  Diog.  LaiM.),  and 


a  moral  earnestness,  which  compelled  esteem  aod 
trust  even  from  the  Athenians  of  his  own  age  (Dicg^ 
Labi.  ir.  7;  Cic  ad  Alt.  i.  15 ;  Pint  do  AdtdoU 
«f  jlflSM.  dwir.  p.71,e).  Yet  eren  he  experienced 
the  ficklanaas  of  popohur  fcrour,  and  bring  too 
poor  to  pay  the  protection- money  (/wrofitw),  ia 
said  to  have  been  saved  only  by  ^  courage  of 
the  orator  Lycmgus  (Plub  Flamm.  c  12,  X.  Oralt 
Fitae,  7 ;  but  cmnpara  J'Aceiim,  o.  39),  at  eren  to 
hare  baeu  bought  hj  Demetrius  I^ialereuB,  and  then 
emancipated.  (Diog.  LaSrt  ir.  14.)  He  becamo 
president  of  the  Academy  even  before  the  deadi 
of  Spensippns,  who  was  bowed  down  by  sicknesa« 
and  occupied  that  post  for  twentyi-fiva  years.  {Id. 
ir.  14,  comp.  3.) 

If  we  consider  that  Aristotle  and  Theophtastna 
wrote  upon  the  doetrinet  of  Xenocmtes  (Diog, 
(LafirL  r.  25,  47),  that  men  like  Panaetius  and 
Cicen  entertained  a  high  regard  for  him  (Cic.  da 
Fin.  ir.  28,  Aead.  L  4),  we  must  not  dream  of 
hang  able^  eren  in  any  degree^  to  estimate  cran- 
pletely  and  accurately  his  mind  or  the  philoso- 
phical direction  which  it  took.  How  he  strove  ta 
make  himself  master  of  the  knowledge  of  hie  age, 
and  to  establish  his  own  fundamental  doctrines  or 
those  of  Phito,  by  applying  them  to  particular  cases, 
we  see  1^  the  titles  of  his  treatise,  bare  as  they 
hare  come  down  to  na.  With  a  more  eomprehen- 
sire  work  on  Dialectic  (r^r  nt/i  rh  ittMytatM 
upofffMrtlas  fiiSXia  iV)  there  were  connected  se- 
parate treatises  on  science,  on  scientificupss  (s-rpl 
ihrurr^ro',  wtpl  iwiarnnoiriinii  e('),  on  divisions 
(SiBip^ffsti  1)'),  on  genem  and  species  (vtpl  ytimy 
Ka\  siSA*  «^  on  ideas  (wspl  {Bswr),  on  the  qiposito 
(irtfA  nS  mtIov),  ud  others,  to  whidi  pnfaaUr 
the  worit  on  medmte  thought  (rfiy  vtfA  rifi  tuL 
yown  n'y  Diog.  Laiirt.  ir.  13,  12  ;  comp.  Cic.  Aead, 
iv,  46)  also  belonged.  Two  works  by  Xenocmtea 
on  Physics  are  mentioned  ('s/il  ^inttt  ^ — f  imti- 
K^i  dKpodffMii  r*.  16.  11,  13),  as  are  also  books 
npon  the  gods  (v«f>l  dewf  0^  ib.  13;  comp.  Cic. 
da  ffaL  Dear.  i.  13),  on  the  existent  (rcpl  toS 
Jrrot,  ib.  12),  on  the  One  (ir*^  tov  Ms,  t&.),  on 
the  indefinite  (npl  roii  kofAarou,  iA.  1)},  on  the 
soul  (wept  ■^vyftiSy  tfr.  ]  3),  on  the  aflfectioiis  (wffit 
TWF  weBAn  a',  t6.  12),  on  memory  (*'(pl  fu^^ijr, 
(5.),  &c.  In  like  manner,  with  the  more  f^nenl 
ethical  treatises  on  happiness  (ve^  cMw^Wof  ff^ 
tk  12),  and  on  virtue  (n^  apvr^i  ff^  ib.)  there 
were  connected  separate  books  on  indiridnol  -riT- 
toes,  on  the  voluntary,  Ac.  {3>id.)  His  four  books 
on  royalty  he  bad  addressed  to  Alexander  (oroi- 
X'w  vp^i  'Axfftvffpof  wtpl  fiaai\f(<a  ;  comp. 
PluL  adv.  Co/ot.  p.  1126.  d.).  Besides  these  he 
had  written  treatises  on  Uie  State  (ir<fl  vofurtUa 
tC^  Diog.  Uiitrt  ir.  12;  wtKvrat&t  a\  At  13),  on  the 
power  of  taw  (rcpl  Ivrd^Mwr  viitov  c/,  tt^  12% 
Ac,  as  well  as  upon  geometry,  arithmetic,  and 
astrology  (tA.  13,  14). 

Xenocmtes  appears  to  hare  nude  a  still  more 
definite  diri^on  between  tho  three  departments  (rf 
philosophy,  for  the  purpose  of  the  scientific  treat- 
ment of  them,  than  Speusippus  (Sext.  Emp.  adv. 
Math.  vii.  16),  but  at  the  same  time  to  have  aban- 
doned Pinto's  heuristic  (cCpiaTut^)  method  of  con- 
dncting  throngh  doubts  (kwofdcu),  and  to  hare 
adopted  in  its  stead  a  mode  of  bringing  forward 
his  doctrines  in  which  they  were  developed  dm* 
matically  (Sext.  Emp.  Hgpotyp.  i.  2  ;  comp,  Cic. 
Aead.1  i\  Diog,  LaSrt.  Ir.  11,  16).  Xenocrstes 
also  seized  more  sharfdy  and  distinctly  the  sepa* 
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nticm  and  cmmectiim  of  the  difierent  mod«i  of 
cogoition  ud  compreheniion,  tbiin  did  Speusippu*. 
Ho  referred  tdence  (iwurr^foi)  to  that  esaence 
which  is  the  object  of  pun  thought,  and  is  not 
indnded  in  the  phenomenal  world  ;  •enmooi  per- 
ception (offfftiffif)  to  that  which  pauei  into  the 
world  of  phenomena ;  conception  {&tf{(>)  to  that 
•Mence  wbkh  is  at  once  the  object  of  tentuoaa 
perteptkn,  and,  mathematically,  of  pare  reaaoti  — 
the  eiwnea  of  MaTen  or  the  atan  ;  ao  Uiat  he  «»• 
eeived  of  M(a  in  a  hiriier  aenw,  and  endearonred, 
more  decidedly  than  PlalOi  to  exhibit  mathematict 
aa  nediatiiw  between  knowledge  and  aenraoua 
perceptkn  (Saxt  Emp.  adv.  MaA.  vii.  147.  &«• ; 
€iaiaf.Bo»ih.imAruloLde Iiiterp.f.2a7).  AUthree 
modaa  of  mwriiantton  partaka  ef  tntb ;  faot  in 
what  nwaow  MHntlfiepeKqition  (inimvieiruritadip- 
Ortau)  did  to,  we  unfortunatelj  do  not  learn.  Even 
hen  Xenoctatec's  prefennce  for  irmbolic  modes  of 
Hnsnalinng  or  denoting  appear* :  he  connected  the 
above  three  stage*  of  knowledge  with  the  three 
Paftae,  Atropos,  Lachewa,  and  Clotbob  It  is  the 
more  to  be  regretted  that  we  kiuw  aothii^  fnrthec 
about  the  mode  in  wfaidi  Xenoerates  carried  out 
his  dialectic,  a*  it  is  nobnble  that  wh.it  waa  pe- 
culiar  to  the  Aristotelian  logic  did  not  remain 
unnoticed  in  it,  f«r  it  can  hardly  be  donbted  that 
the  diTisMi  of  the  eiittent  into  the  absolutelr 
exiatent,  and  the  febtlvely  existent  {rh  Kuf  aifrh 
Kti  Ti  wfNff  Ti,  ^mpl.  m  Ariil.  Oateg,  iii,  £  6,  b  ; 
Sohol.  in  AriaU  p.  47),  attributed  to  Xenocratea, 
was  oj^HMed  to  tne  Aristotelian  taUe  of  eateries. 

We  know  bom  Plutarch  {dt  Aniituu  pner§at, 
0  TVm.  1012,  d.,  lOlS,  e.)  that  Xenocrates,  if 
he  did  not  axi^ain  the  PJatonk  oonstniction  of 
the  wortd-aoul  as  Gnmtor  after  him  did,  ret 
conceived  of  it  in  a  peculiar  manner,  to  that 
one  blanch  of  interpretaUon  of  the  TVmaeiw  con- 
nected itaelf  with  him;  and  further  {Arist.  de 
CImIo,  I  10.  p.  279,  b^  32,  Mdaph.  ziv.  4;  Scliol. 
in  AritL  p.  488,  b.  Ac,  837,  b.)  we  learn  that  he 
ab»d  at  uia  head  of  those  who,  ngnrding  the  nni- . 
verse  as  nn-oriffinated  and  iraperisbalHe,  looked 
upon  the  ehronu  aucoesuon  in  the  Platonic  theory 
as  m  (orm  in  which  to  denote  the  relatimis  of 
conceptual  tnccessiou.  Plutarch  unfortunately  pro- 
anppoBsd,  as  known,  that  of  which  only  a  few 
obscure  traces  have  been  pteserved,  and  contented 
himself  with  bringing  forward  the  well-known  aa- 
somption  of  the  Chakedonion,  that  the  soul  is  a 
self-moving  nnmber  a;  comp.  Arist.  deAnma,  i. 
2, 4,  AmtU.  Pott.  ii.  4,  A.  Interp.).  Probably  we 
shoidd  connect  with  this  the  statement  that  Xeno- 
cratea eaQed  unity  and  duality  (jxordi  and  tvda) 
dcidea,  and  characterised  the  former  as  the  first 
male  existence,  ruling  in  heaven,  as  &ther  and 
Zens,  as  uneven  number  and  spirit ;  the  Utter  as 
female,  as  the  mothn  of  the  gods,  and  as  the  soul 
of  the  universe  which  reigns  over  the  mutable  world 
under  heaven  (Stob.  Ed.  Pkyt.  i.  62),  «r,  as  othen 
hate  it,  that  he  named  the  Zen*  who  ever  lemaina 
Uke  himiel^  governing  in  the  when  of  the  immu- 
table, the  highest ;  the  one  who  rules  over  the 
mut^ile,  sublunary  worid,  the  hut,  or  outermoat 
(Plut.  Flat  Q/iaed.  tx.  1;  Gem.  Alex.  jVrom.  t. 
604).  ir,  like  other  Platonists,  be  dnignated  the 
material  prindple  as  undefined  duality  (^lo^oi 
Sudt),  the  world-soul  was  probably  described  by 
him  as  the  first  defined  duality,  tlie  condiUoning 
or  defining  piinciple  of  evety  aepatata  definitode  in 
ibe  sphere  « the  material  and  chongeabk^  but  not 


extending  lieyoad  it.   He  a^Mnn  to  km  caOeS 
it  in  the  hi^est  sense  the  individual  aoml,  in  a 
dmvatire  sense  a  self-moving  number,  that  ta,  ibe 
first  number  endowed  with  motion.  To  this  wwid- 
soul  Zens,  or  the  world-spirit,  has  entnisted  —  in 
what  degree  and  in  what  extent,  we  do  not  lewn 
' —  dominion  over  that  which  is  liable  to  motkm 
and  change.    The  divine  ^ww  of  the  woiU-eoal 
ia  thai  a^ain  rapMssattd,  m  the  diSsmit  mhssiss 
of  the  tiniverss,  aa  intnring  seal  into  Aa  puuseta. 
son,  and  moon, —  in  a  purer  form,  in  the  shapr  of 
Olympic  godi.    As  a  sublunary  daemon ieal  power 
(as  Here,  Poseidon,  Demeter),  it  dwells  in  the 
dements,  and  these  daononical  natorea,  midway 
between  gods  and  men,  are  related  to  them  aa  tkw 
iaoaodes  tciai^  is  to  the  cqmlateral  aad  the 
scalene  (Stok I  e.;  Phit.  de  Onm.  d^oL  pu  4I«,  c; 
Cic  da  Xat.  Dear.  I  13).    The  divine  worid-eonl 
which  reigns  over  the  whole  domain  of  salilunafy 
changes  he  ^ipears  to  have  designated  aa  the  last 
Zeus,  the  Ust  divine  activity.  It  is  not  till  we  gK 
to  the  sphere  (tf  the  sepante  daemontcnl  powers 
nabue  Mat  the  oppoution  between  good  and  nil 
begjns  (Slob.  EeL  Phgt.  p.  62),  and  the  daenwaWJ 
power  is  appeased  by  means  of  a  stnli^Mciiness 
which  it  finds  there  congenial  to  it ;  the  good 
daeouHtical  power  makes  happy  those  in  whom  it 
takea  up  iu  abode,  the  bad  ruins  them  ;  foe  endoe- 
Bionia  u  the  indwelling  of  a  good  dMmon,  the 
oppoute  the  indwelling  of  a  bod  one  (Plat.  dc/aoL 
e<  Os;  p.  860,  d.,  861,  a.,  d«  Oracdt/set.  p.  419,  a.; 
Arist.  Top.  iL  2;  StoU  Srroi.  civ.  24).  How 
Xenocratea  endeavonted  to  establish  and  connect 
scientifically  these  aasumptions,  which  ^>pe«r  to  be 
taken  chiefly  from  his  booka  on  Utit  attim  of  the 
gods  (Cic  L  «.),  we  do  not  learn,  and  can  only 
discover  the  one  fundamental  idea  at  the  basis  of 
them,  that  all  giadesof  eiistenea  anpenatimtedl  by 
divine  power,  and  that  this  grows  leas  and  le« 
energetic  in  proportion  as  it  descends  to  ibe  perish- 
able and  individuaL  Hence  also  hean>eara  to  hare 
maintained  that  as  fer  as  consckmsoess  extends,  so 
fifalsoextends  an  intuition  of  thatall-mBng'divine 
power,  of  which  he  represented  even  irrational  ani- 
mals as  partaking  (Clem.  Alex.  £!erio».T.  590).  But 
neither  the  thick  nor  the  thin  (runip  nd  itawb), 
to  the  different  combinations  of  whidi  he  appear* 
to  have  endeavoured  to  refer  the  variooa  grades  of 
material  existence,  were  regarded  by  him  as  in 
themaelvea  partaking  of  sool  (Plat  de  Fac.  in  orbt 
/■tNoe,  p.  943,  f.) ;  doubtless  because  he  referred 
them  immediately  to  the  divine  activity,  and  was 
far  from  attenpthig  to  reconcile  the  duality  of  the 
prindpia,  or  to  resolve  them  into  an  original  unity. 
Henca  too  he  was  Ux  imvii^  the  incorporeal)^  of 
the  soil  by  the  feet  tlut  it  is  not  nourished  as  the 
body  is  (Nemesius,  p.iSl,  Ant.).    But  what  aon 
precise  conception  he  formed  of  the  material  prin- 
cipium,  the  twofold  infinite,  or  the  undefined 
duality,  or  which  of  the  different  modes  of  ex- 
preauoa  attributed  hr  Aristotle  to  the  Platonista 
{Mttapk.  N,  1.  p.  1087,  b>,p.l088. 15.c3,p.  1088, 
b^  28.  e.  fi,  p.  1092.  35)  belonged  to  him,  tma 
hardly  be  determined  wiUi  certain^.    Aa  Uttle 
can  we  ascertain  which  of  the  three  assumptioos, 
noticed  by  Aristotie,  respecting  the  primal  nombcxii, 
and  their  relation  to  the  ideas  and  to  mathematknl 
numbers  (Mebqik.  M.  6.  p.  1060,  b.,  1 L  S; 
p.  1086.  2.  c.  8,  p.  1083. 27.,  comp.  N.  5.  p.  1090, 
b.,  31,  &c)  was  his.  We  can  only  assume  as  pro- 
bidile,  that,  after  the  example  ot  PkUo,  he  desigualcd 
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the  diTlne  principinm  oa  alone  indiviBible,  and 
Miuitiiiig  like  itaelf  (rafrrtfir) ;  the  nuiterial,  aa  the 
divmble,  pwukinft  oC  mnltifMiDity,  and  difbnnt 
t&Anpeity,  nd  that  from  tfat  immi  of  die  two,  or 
mm  tba  limitHtion  of  the  nnUmited  bjr  the  abwlnte 
unity,  he  deduced  nmber,  and  for  that  reaaon 
called  the  eoul  of  tho  wuvens,  like  that  ot  indi- 
Tidoal  beings,  a  eelf-moving  number,  which,  by 
virtue  of  its  twDfold  root  in  the  muu  and  the 
difinat,  iham  eqnally  in  pennonence  and  moUoo, 
And  attBim  to  oonacionsneea  by  meaoa  of  the  recon- 
ciliation of  this  oppoddon.  It  is  tko  probable  that, 
]ikeSpeaiippiie,he  gave  npthe  distinction  between 
primal  numben  and  ideas,  and  did  not  eren  sepa- 
rate mathematical  number  from  primal  niiml»r. 
Then,  going  back  to  the  Pythagoreaas,  he  ^pean 
to  haTe  made  use  of  his  elementary  nnmbras  in  the 
first  instance  as  exponents  of  relations  with  refer- 
ence to  the  different  grades  as  well  of  the  dinne 
activity  as  of  material  existence.  In  the  deriTation 
of  things  according  to  the  series  of  the  nnmbers  he 
seems  to  hare  gone  further  than  any  of  his  prede- 
cessor* (TheophruL  MA  c.  3).  He  approximated 
te  the  Pythagoreans  min  in  this,  that  (as  is  dear 
from  hU  expbnation  m  the  sool)  he  regarded  num- 
ber as  the  cmditionli^  principle  of  consciousness, 
and  consequently  of  knowledge  also  ;  he  thought  it 
neceuary,  howerer,  to  supply  what  was  wanting 
in  the  Pythagorean  assumption  by  the  more  aocu- 
nite  defimtion,  bomwed  nam  Plato*  that  it  ia  only 
in  so  far  as  number  reconciles  the  oppofltion  be- 
tween the  same  and  the  different,  and  has  rused 
itself  to  self-motion,  that  it  is  soul.  We  find  a 
similar  attempt  at  the  supplementatioa  of  the  Pla- 
tonic doctrine  in  Xenoctates's  assumption  of  indivi- 
uble  line*  (Ariilot  de  Jam,  mmm.  Phfi,  Ante.  vi.  2; 
comp.  Simpl.  in  AriA  Pl^  f.  30).  In  them  he 
thought  he  bad  discorered  what,  according  to  Plato 
(TVbi.  p.  £3.  c),  God  alone  knows,  and  he  among 
men  who  is  loved  by  him,  namely,  the  element*  or 

Srinciina  ai  the  Phdwic  iriaiq;les.  He  seems  to 
are  deaoihed  them  u  fint,  ori^nal  linea,  and  in 
ft  similar  sense  to  bm  ^dcen  of  original  plain 
flguresand  bodies  (SimpL  inArut,  d«  C^efo ;  SehoL 
in  ArisL  p.  510.  35),  convinced  that  the  principia 
cf  the  existent  should  be  sought  not  in  the  material, 
not  in  the  diTtsible  which  attains  to  the  condiGon 
of  a  phenomenon,  bnt  merely  in  the  ideal  definitude 
of  Ibra.  He  may  very  well,  in  accordance  with 
this,  have  regarded  the  point  as  a  merely  subject- 
ively adniHible  presnppiMition,  and  a  puvge  of 
Aristotle  reipecting  this  assumption  {de  jfmna,  i. 
4,  extr.)  should  perhaps  be  lefored  to  him. 

Our  information  with  regard  to  the  Ethic  of 
Xoiocmtea  is  still  more  sean^  than  that  respecting 
his  Dialectic  and  Physic.  We  only  see  that  here^ 
nlio,  he  endeavoured  to  supplement  the  Plabmic 
doctrine  in  individqal  points,  and  at  the  same 
time  to  give  it  a  more  dit«ct  applicability  to  life. 
He  distinguished  from  the  goa«  and  the  bad  a 
something  uAieh  is  ndther  good  nor  bad  (Sezt 
Kmp.  adv.  Math,  xi-  4).  In  bis  Tiaw,  a*  in  that 
of  the  nider  Academy  generally,  the  good  is  that 
which  ahould  be  striven  after  for  itself,  that  is, 
which  has  value  in  itself,  while  the  bad  is  the 
opposite  of  this  (Cic.  <U  Leg.  i.  13).  Conse- 
quently, that  which  is  neither  good  nor  had  is' 
what  in  itsdf  i*  neither  to  be  alrivca  after  nor  to 
be  avoided,  but  derives  ralne  or  the  contrary  ac- 
cording as  it  aerre*  ^  menu  for  what  i*  good  or 
bad,  or  mther,  is  used  by  u*  for  that  purpose. 


While,  however,  Xenocrate*  (and  with  .him  8peu> 
sippus  and  the  other  philoeophers  of  the  older 
Academy  i^ipear  to  hare  coincided,  Cic,  de  Fin.  iv. 
16,  &C.)  wonld  not  allow  that  these  intermediate 
things,  such  a*  health,  beauty,  fiune,  the  gifts  of 
fortune,  &c.  were  valuable  in  themtelTes,  Im  did  not 
allow  that  they  were  absolutely  worth leis  ot  indif- 
ferent {Cicde  Leg.  L  21),  According,  therefore,  as 
what  belongs  to  the  intermediate  region  is  adapted  to 
bring  about  or  to  binder  the  good,  Xenociates  ap- 
pears to  have  de^gnated  it  a*  good  or  evil*  pn»- 
DaUy  with  the  proviso^  that  by  mi«*e  whtt  ia 
good  might  become  evil,  and  nee  versA,  that  by 
virtue,  what  is  evil  might  become  good.  (<Sb  7ba& 
V.  10.  18.) 

Still  he  appeal*  to  have  maintained  in  the  most 
dedded  manner  that  virtue  alone  i*  valuaUe  In 
itaelf,  and  that  the  value  of  every  thing  else  i* 
conditional  (Cic  U.  oe.,  comp.  Acad.  i.  6).  Accord- 
ing to  this,  hwpiness  should  coincide  with  the 
consdousness  of  virtue  (Arist.  Top.  ii.  6,  vii.  1, 
ib.  Alex.),  though  its  reference  to  the  relations  of 
human  life  requires  the  additional  condition,  diat 
it  is  only  in  the  enjoyment  ^  the  good  thiiigs  and 
circunutaDce*  Miginally  denned  for  it  by  nature 
that  it  att^s  to  comiuetion  ;  to  these  good  things, 
however,  sensuous  gratification  does  not  belong 
(Cic  TuK.  V.  13,  comp.  17,  doFin.  ii.  11 ;  Senec 
EpitL  85).  In  thii  sense  he  on  the  one  hand  de- 
noted- (perfect)  happines*  a*  tho  posieiainn  of  per- 
■onal  virtue,  and  the  capabilities  adapted  to  it,  aiid 
therefore  reckoned  nmong  its  constituent  elements, 
besides  moral  actions  conditions  and  fiLciliti«a 
[vfxi^eir,  e£<iT,  Kol  8iaO«(rf»),  those  movements 
and  relations  {ffxiatts)  also  without  which  ex- 
temal  good  things  cannot  be  attained  (Clem.  AIcz, 
Strom,  ii.  p.  419  ;  comp.  Cic  de  Fin.  n.  7,  v.  8, 
Aead.  il  44,  45,  7^.  iv.  10,  36,  31),  and  on 
the  other  hand  did  not  allow  that  wisdom,  under- 
stood a*  the  science  of  first  causes  or  intelligible 
easence,  or  as  theoretical  understanding,  is  by 
itself  the  tnte  wisdom  which  shotild  be  striven 
after  by  men  (Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  ii.  p.  S69  ;  Cic 
Acad.  ii.  44,  45),  and  therefore  seems  to  hare  re- 
garded this  human  wisdom  as  at  the  same  time 
exerted  in  investigating,  defining,  end  appijing 
(*M»pijTMtJ|  Kol  ipttrruch,  Arist.  Top.  vi.  8).  How 
decidedly  he  insisted  not  only  on  the  recognition  of 
the  tmconditional  nature  of  moral  excellence,  but  on 
morality  of  thought,  is  shown  by  bit  dedanvtion,  that 
it  ctnnes  to  the  same  thing  whether  one  casta  longii^ 
eyes,  or  sets  one's  feet  upon  the  property  of  others 
(Aelian,  V.  H.  xiv.  42).  His  monl  eamestneu  is 
also  expressed  in  the  warning  that  the  eara  of 
children  ahould  be  guarded  ogiunu  the  poison  of 
immoral  speeebeh  (Pint,  rfa  AvdiL  p.  S8»  a.) 

Comp.  Van  de  Wynperseei  AoMlv  de  Xao- 
eraU  C^akedonio,  Lugd.  Batnr.  1822,  with  the 
review  in  the  Had^bayer  Jahrh&dter,  1824,  p. 
275,  &c,  by  the  writer  of  this  artide.  [Ch.  A.  B.] 

XENCCRATES.  minor  literary  persons.  1. 
At  the  condnsion  ot  his  life  of  the  celebnted  phi- 
losopher of  Chalcedon,  Diogenes  La&tius  (iv.  15) 
mentions  five  other  panons  of  the  name.  The 
first  of  them  was  a  vMy  ancient  wiitcr  on  Tactic* 
(TOKTuc^t).  Menagins  (ad  lac)  identifies  him 
with  the  Xenocrate*  mentioned  by  Strabo  fxii.  p. 
550)  as  the  instructor  of  Hecataens  of  Hiletua, 
and  Meneerate*  of  Elaea.  (See  also  Uksrt,  UtUer- 
tmdamgm  Hber  dis  Oeagraplm  det  J/mataem  wnd 
Auwi^ff,  Vimar.  1814,  8to.  pp.  A^foU.  n.  4.^ 
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3.  Of  Chaleedon,  •  relation  of  die  coMmted 
fhikwDphv,  wm  Unudf  a  phHoai^ia  wid  the 
nttkM'  ot  m  oration  on  the  dwth  of  Aninoo,  en- 
titkd  Siyn  'Aptrimfrutis,  (O'mg.  Le.) 

i.  Anothor  philow^mr,  who  wroto  a  Ter;f  in- 
diflbnnt  aleginc  poem  ;  which  gi*M  Diogenei  oe- 
nuon  to  nnurk  that,  when  poeta  ^ply  themselvea 
to  prow  oompoution,  they  Mtcooed,  Iwt  when  prow 
wrftan  attempt  poatiy,  thej  fiul ;  ihin  tho  one 
endovment  comee  fntn  naton,  Uw  other  from  art. 
Many  ezsmplei  might  be  cited  to  confirm  thii 
obaerration  ;  bat  there  ate  oome  instaDcei  against 
it:  for  example,  the  proK  of  Vii^l  it  laid  to  have 
been  as  much  inferior  to  his  poetry,  as  the  poetry 
of  Cicero  was  to  his  prose,    (Menag.  ad  toe.) 

4.  A  iMaMKjt  who  wrote  on  his  ait  (aee  next 
celnnn). 

5.  A  writer  of  udes  (ftrfwra),  whom  Diogenes 
mentioRs  on  the  authoiitj  of  Aristoxenni.  Pro- 
bably the  name  is  an  error  for  XiKncRiTua. 

6.  The  author  of  an  epignun  in  the  Greek  An- 
thology, on  ft  statue  of  Hermes.  There  is  do  eri- 
denee  to  determine  whether  he  was  the  uune 
person  aa  «ther  of  the  two  philosophers  of  C^alce- 
don,  or  as  either  of  the  two  writers  of  poetry  men- 
tioned above  (Noa  3,  S).  Fabricios  identifies 
hira  with  the  younger  philosopher  of  Chalcedon. 
( Fabric.  Bm.  Oraae.  vol.  iii.  p.  1 98.  vol.  iv.  p.  326 ; 
Branck,  AmU.  toL  ii.  p.  59 ;  Jacobs,  AiUk.  Grate 
ToL  ii.     59,  voL  xiii.  p.  963.) 

7.  Of  Ephesua,  an  historical  and  geographical 
writer,  frequently  quoted  by  Pliny,  who,  in  one 
passage,  adds  to  his  name  the  following' remark, 

qui  do  iia  mtparriau  scripsit "  (//.  N.  xxzvii.  2). 
He  flourished,  therefore,  during,  or  immediately 
befeie,  the  time  of  Pliny.  (Vosuua,  lU  Hid, 
Oraae.  ^  609,  ed.  Westennann.) 

8.  A  cbnnographer,  irtio  is  quoted  in  the 
Eljfmelogiam  MagmiM  (*;  v.  'Aacvfin),  but  of  \ 
WMOt  we  have  no  further  infbnMtdon,  ( Vosaius, 
Ic)  [P.S.] 

XEN(yCRATES  (Ktyaapitrv),  a  physiGian  of 
Ai^irodi^aa  in  Cilida  (Oalen,  De  SSmpHc  Mod*, 
earn.  Tinker,  ac  FaadL  vi  prsef.  voL  xi.  p.  793), 
who  must  have  lived  about  the  middle  of  the  first 
centniT  after  Christ,  aa  he  was  probably  a  contem- 
ponuT  of  Andromaehna  the  Younger.  (See  Gal. 
i)eC£iii^os;^«tf«m.>«:£oe.iii.  1,  vol  ^  p.  627, 
and  De  77ur.  ad  Pis.  e.  12.  vol  xiv.  p.  260.)  Galen 
says  that  he  lived  in  the  second  generation  befwe 
himself  (mtri  robs  wdnrovj  lifM)',  Da  Simptie. 
Mxdiain.  Temper,  ac  Facult.  x.  1.  vol  xii.  p.  248). 
He  wrote  some  pharmacentical  works,  and  is 
Named  by  Galen  {L  e.)  for  making  nee  of  disgust- 
fng  remedies,  fsr  instance,  homes  brains,  flesh, 
liver,  urine,  excrement,  Ac  One  of  his  woriu 
was  entitled  TltpH  r^t  iari  reir  Z^an*  'Oi^e^clcu, 
**  De  Utilitate  ex  Animalibus  POTcipienda"  (id. 
iUd.  X.  2.  S  4i  vol.  xii.  p.  261.)  He  is  eeverd 
times  quoted  by  Galen,  and  also  by  Clemens  Alex- 
•ndrinua (Sfrom.  i.  -p.  717);  ArtenidonM(OMsiroer. 
iv.  24)  i  PUny  (ff.  AT.  xz.  83) ;  Oribmns  (CbB. 
Medic  il  58,  p.  225) ;  AStins  (i.  S.  84.  iv.  2.  35, 
3.  14,  pp.  75,  706,  760),  and  Alexander  Tndlia- 
nui  (i.  15,  xii  8,  pp.  156,  844).  Besides  soma 
short  fn^enu  tit  his  writings  there  is  extant  a 
little  essay  by  Xenocrates,  Tltpl  f^r  laA  vSr  *EW- 
ipttw  T/M^i,  **  De  Alimento  ex  Aquatilibns,'' 
{reserved  by  Oribasius ;  which  is  an  interesting 
recwd  of  the  state  of  Natural  History  at  the  time 
in  which  he  lived.  It  was  first  puUiined  in  Greek, 


with  a  Latin  Version,  by  J.  fi.  RMnrina,  l£B% 
8ro^  Tiguri  i  and  is  Inented  l>y  Fdaidna  in  tbe 
ninth  volune  of  the  old  edition  U*  BUGatkeem 
Oraeeoy  pp.  454—474.  Thrae  an  three  later  and 
better  editiooa,  by  J.  G.  F.  Franz,  1774,  ttvo. 
Lipa.,  and  by  Adam.  Coray,  1794,  8vo.  Neap, 
and  1814,  8vo.  Paris.  (See  Fabric  BOL  Or.  toL 
ii.p.68,xUi.p.452,ed.vrt;  flalln.  AU.  iWUie. 
Pru±;  Owalant,  HemA.  dtr  BUckirhmim  /uw 
di»  AtUen  AfoiUm.)  [W.  A.  O.] 

XEMO'CRATES,  a  st^tniy  of  the  ac^l  of 
Lyuppns,  was  the  pupil  either  of  Tiaienuea  or  at 
Euthycratea,  both  of  whom  he  autpaseed  in  the 
number  of  his  works.  He  also  wrote  wocka  Dpoa 
the  art.  (Plin.  A  M  a  s.  84.  §  23  ;  Diog.  Lafit. 
iv.  I&)  He  auut  have  flourished  atoa  OL  1301, 
B.  a  260.  In  another  passage  of  Riay  (xxit.  IflL 
a  36.  $  5)  Xenocmtes  is  quoted  for  a  atalctBcnt 
respecting  ParrhasiuB.  ItdoesnotneeeaaarilyfbUow 
that  he  wrote  a  distinct  work  on  punting,  for  the 
observation  quoted  might  very  well  bam  bra 
made  in  connection  with  the  general  sabject  ot 
artistic  eompoaitioa.  In  the  EUmdau  of  bank 
xxxiii.  Xraocmtes  is  mentioned,  amotig  I^iny'k 
authorities,  as  a  writer  on  the  toreutic  art  {da  lo- 
rmiies),  and  in  that  of  book  xriT..  u  &  writer  on 
metal-work  in  geneml  {da  trntaUiea  diaa^jma).  la 
the  latter  passi^  (and  in  die  former  alio^  wieof^ 
ing  to  some  MSS.)  be  is  called  AMoenrfe  (aU.) 
Zenowia.  Whether  his  &ther*s  name  waa  Xmo,  or 
whether  ^mkmi*  is  an  error  for  Zemtme^  wc  have 
not  the  means  of  deciding.  It  should  also  be  nes- 
tioned,  with  respect  to  tiie  second  passage  qooted 
above  from  Pliny  {H.  N.  xxxv.  10.  a.  M.  5  51. 
that  Junius  {da  PieL  Vet.  ii.  S ;  comp.  Manag;  ad 
Ding.  iv.  15)  proposes  to  read  Hgpnara^  far  J>> 
nocraias;  but  all  the  MSS.  have  Xwonsees.  and 
the  reasons  aadgnad  bj  Janhie  for  altering  it  are 
insufficient.  [KS.] 

XENO'CRITUa  [Uep^KpiTos),  Uteiary.  1.  Of 
Locri  Episepbyrii,  in  Lower  Italy,  a  ransieiaD  and 
lyric  poet,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ptuiaidi  (A  JUma, 
9,  p.  1134,b.>,as«Be  of  the  Isadaa  of  the  aeeeod 
■chocd  nf  Dorian  mu^c,  which  was  fbnnded  by 
Thaletas,  and  as  a  composer  of  Paeans.  A  little 
fiirtheron.  Plutarch  say*  that  aoma  ascribed  to  him 
Dithynmbs  on  heroic  enfajeeta,  and  that  it  was 
dispated  whether  he  wrote  Paeans.  The  diaere- 
pancy  between  this  pasnge  and  the  former  is  easily 
explained.  Plutarch  is  here  following  Obuicna,  ea 
whose  authority  he  adds  that  Xenocritna  lived 
later  than  Thaletae.  [Thalbs.]  The  comnwn  text 
has  UtyoKpdrawi  twiee  in  this  paragi^ih  ;  bat  E«- 
poKptrou  is  evidently  the  true  leaung :  then  are 
other  examplea  of  the  same  error ;  as  in  the  [issij^n 
of  Diogenes  referred  to  under  Xinocaath,  No. 
5,  where  it  is  almost  certain  that  Xenocritua  ia 
meant ;  as  Aiisloxenas,  who  mentioned  him,  wrote 
expresdyontbeMeadymuaiauai  (See  Pint.  i.  a 
11.) 

Xenocritna  anmn  to  have  been  die  fbtrnda  of 
the  Lodian  style  of  lytic  poeby,  wliieh  wae  a 
modification  of  the  Aeolian  ;  and,  if  the  view  jost 
given  of  the  passage  of  DiogMiee  be  correct,  we 
must  ascribe  to  him  some,  and  perhaps  the  first,  of 
the  AoKpmA  ^aftara,  or  erotic  odea,  in  imitation 
of  Sappho  and  Erinno.  He  is  said  to  have  been 
blind  from  his  birth.  (Heracleid.  PonL  PaL  Fr. 
xxix.) 

Tlw  whobt  subject  of  t}ie  Locrian  scbool  at 
poetry  is  fnlly  diMuiaed  by  BSckh  (da  Metr. 
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rhd.  pp.  279,  &C.)  and  by  Ulrici  ( Gaei.  d.  Hdlm. 
ifu-iOc  vol.  ii.  Lett.  26,  pp.  468,folL  ;  ne  also 
AlUller,  OmqL  d.  OritA.  £tiU.  toL  i.  p.  291,  vol  iL 

p.  2sa) 

2.  Ctf-Rhodei,  the  utbor  of  an  elegant  epignm 
upon  Lyiidioe,  in  the  Greek  Anthology.  (Branclc, 
AnaL  vol.  ii.  p.  356  ;  Jacobt,  AmA.  Gram  toL  ii. 
p.  233,  Tol.  xiii.  p.  963.) 

3.  Of  Cos,  a  gnmmarian,  waa  the  fint  who 
wrote  a  commentary  on  the  terms  used  by  Hippo- 
crato.  (Fabric  B/fctOiwe.  vol.  iL  p.  eOl.)  [P.S.] 

XENO'CRITUS  (H*t^(fpiTor)  and  EUBIUS 
(EWiot),  Kulpton,  made  the  white  marble  statue 
of  Hemdea  Promachoa,  in  lui  ihrine  at  Thebem  of 
which  dty  the  aitiatt  wen  bothnatiTea.  (Pans.  ix. 

[P.  8.] 

XENODA'MUS  {B«»^»<v«r,)  of  Cythera,  a 
mnsician  and  lyric  poet,  who  is  mentioned  by  Ptn- 
tarch  {de  Mm.  9,  pi  1134,  k)  a*  one  of  the  leaders 
of  the  second  school  ofmoric,  which  was  established 
at  Sparta  by  Tbaletas.  Some  writers  ascribed  to  him 
Paeans ;  bat  others,  among  whom  was  Pratinas,  said 
that  his  compositions  were  not  Paeans,  but  Hypor- 
cbemes,  and  Plutarch  adds  that  tkero  was  sUlI  ex- 
tant in  his  time  an  odo  by  Xenodamns,  which  was 
moiuiwtly  a  hyporebame.  AthoiaBna  (L  p.  15, 
d.  e.)  mentiiHis  Xenodamns  and  Pindar  as  the  two 
chief  composers  of  hyporchemei  among  the  ancient 
lyric  poets.  (Fabric.  B&L  Oraec  toL  ii.  p.  160  ; 
Ulrici,  Gaek.  d.  Hellen.  DuAUewut^  vol  iL  pp.  212, 
2-23,  foil.,  391.)  [P.S.] 

XENO'DICE  (ScraSM-  1-  A  dughter  of 
HinoB  and  PaMphaft   (Apollod.  ui.  1.  g  2.) 

2;  A  daughter  of  Syleus,  at  AuUs,  was  slain  by 
Heracles,  together  with  her  bther.  (Apollod.  ii. 
6.  §3.) 

3.  A  captive  Trojan  woman.  (Pans.  x.  26.  § 
1.)  IL.  S.] 

XENOETAS(fiWraT),  an  Achaean  in  the  ser- 
vice of  Antiochoa  the  Great,  was  despatched  by  Her- 
neias  in  command  of  an  army  against  Moloru  [  Mo- 
LON,  VoL  II.  p.  ILll.]  This  nnusnal  distinction 
■rcmsgrentlyto  have  elated  him.  He  conducted  liinv- 
self  arrogantly  towards  his  friends,  and  exhibited  no 
•mall  presumption  and  lashnesa  in  his  military  ope- 
rations.  He  succeeded  in  cnnaing  the  Tieria.  but  fell 
into  the  mare  laid  for  him  bjMolon,wBof«gned  a 
retreat,  and  suddenly  returning  su^iaed  Xenoetas 
when  the  greater  part  of  his  forces  were  sunk  in 
drunken  sleep.  Xenoetas  was  killed,  and  his  army 
cut  to  pieces.  ( Polyb.  v.  45— iS.)    [C.  P.  M.] 

XENOMKDES  (5«>'oM^>).  of  Chios,  a  Gnek 
historian,  mentioned  by  Dionysius  of  Halicamaa- 
SUB  along  with  Hellanicus  and  Danuutes,  as  writera 
who  lived  a  little  before  the  Peloponneiian  war. 
(Dionys.  de  TTtae.  c  5.)  The  fragmenU  of  his' 
writings,  quoted  by  the  grammarians,  are  of  a  my- 
thological nature.  (SchoL  ad  ArittofA.  Zmrfr. 
447  ;  Schol  Victor,  ad  Ii.  xii.  S28  ;  Etymol  «.  v. 
BiKyfty,  where  HfW);«4}tqt  ought  probfddy  to  be 
rend  instead  of  'Zyofi{Siis  ;  comp.  Huller,  Fragm. 
JJiit.  Graec.  vol.  ii.  p.  43,  Paris,  1848.) 

X  EN  ON  {Zipmv),  historical.  1.  A  Theban,  who 
was  sent  in  command  of  a  body  of  troma  by  the 
PelopMuesans  to  Sicily,  B-c.  4)3.  (Tnncyd.  Tii. 
19.) 

2.  An  officer  in  the  service  of  An'iochns  the 
Great,  who  was  sent,  together  with  Theodotus, 
agiunst  Molon.  Tliey  retired  before  Moinn  under 
the  shelter  of  the  towns.  (Polyb.  t.  42,  43.) 

3.  Tyrant  of  Ilcrmione.   lie  voluntarily  abdi- 
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cBted  his  tyimny,  apA  Jtrined  the  AdMMU  kagae. 

(Polyb.  u.  44.) 

4.  An  Achaean,  a  native  of  Patne.  He  is  men- 
tioned by  Polybius  as  one  of  thoae  who  counselled 
the  maintenance  of  neutrality  between  the  Romans 
and  Perseus  (xxviiL  6).  AHat  the  cMichuion  of 
the  wu  with  Paneoa,  when  the  B«nan  oomsua- 
■ioDers,  CSandina  and  Domitioa,  in  a  maeling  of  the 
Achaean  assembly  denounced  as  partisans  of  Vvt- 
sens  all  who  had  been  generals  of  the  Achaeana 
daring  the  wnr.  Xenon,  who  had  iilled  that  office, 
rose  to  repel  the  charge,  and  ofiered  to  stand  liia 
trial  before  either  an  Acjiaean  or  a  Roman  thbunaL 
Ha  was  doubtless  one  of  the  Acbaeans  who,  upon 
this,  were  sent  to  Rome,  professedly  to  take  tneir 
trial,  but  who  were  deUuned  in  various  Italian 
cities  for  sevenl  years.  (Pans.  vii.  10.  §  9,  &c.) 

5.  An  Achaean,  a  native  of  Aqptun,  was  twice 
despatched  to  Rome,  in  eonpHnj  with  Teleelea,  on 
behalf  of  libo  Achaeans  who  were  detuned  in  Italy. 
(Polyb.  xxxlL  7,  xxxiii.  1.)  It  seems  mm  likely 
that  the  same  Xenon  is  referred  to  in  both  paa- 
sages,  than  that  Xenon  of  Patrae  should  be  meant 
in  the  former.  In  the  latter  case  Xenon  of  Patrae 
must  of  coarse  have  been  a  different  person  from 
the  Xanon  mentioned  by  Pausanias. 

6.  A  native  of  Leprenm,  mentioned  by  Panso- 
nias(ri.  15.  $  1).  [C.  P.  M.] 

XENON  (S^*wX  litenry.  1.  Of  Locri,  a 
Pythagorean  philosopher.  (Fabric.  BM,  Grate. 
vol.  L  pL  878.) 

2.  A  comic  poet  of  unknown  time,  only  men- 
tioned by  Dicacanhna  {VU.  Graee.  p.  170,  s.  25, 
Bnttmann),  who  qootee  two  linea  fnnn  him.  (Fa- 
bric BiU.  Graec.  voL  it.  p.  505  ;  Uaindce,  Tnui, 
Com.  Grem.  vol.  i.  f.  500,  voL  iv.  &  596,  Editlo 
Minor,  p.  1184.)  [P.  S.] 

XENON,  a  painter,  of  Sicyon,  disciple  of 
Neocles,  is  mentiwied  by  Pliny,  in  his  list  of  thm 
painter*  who  wen  **ismb  igmMta  gmdem,  ns  Irama- 
(sm  tamm  t^emli  {U.S.  zxxv.  11.  a  40.  § 
42).  [P.  S.] 

XENO'PHANES  (H»w4«£»^i).  historiwl.  I. 
An  Athenian,  the  bther  of  Idmachna.  (Tbncyd. 
▼La) 

2.  An  Athenian,  the  son  of  Cleomachns,  sent  fay 
king  Philip,  the  son  of  Demetritu,  as  nmhsisader  to 
Hannibal,  for  the  piupose  of  entering  into  a  treaty 
with  him.  (Polyb.  rii.  9.)  He  and  his  companions 
in  attempting  to  make  their  way  to  Capua  fell  into 
the  bands  of  the  Romans.  Xenophanes,  with  great 
coolness,  told  the  praetor,  M.  Valerius  Laevinus, 
that  be  was  on  hia  way  to  Rome,  charged  by  king 
Philip  with  a  commission  to  form  a  trea^  of  alli- 
ance with  Rome,  Laevinus  famished  him  with  an 
escort  for  his  joumey,  when  he  of  coone  took  the 
opportunity  to  make  his  way  to  Hannibal.  He  was, 
however,  again  taken  prisoner  by  the  Roman  ships. 
He  again  attempted  to  pass  himaelf  off  as  an  amhaa- 
lador  to  tlie  Rwaans,  but  was  banded  over  to  the 
cmiBol,  taken  to  Rome,  and  thrown  into  prison. 
(Liv,  xxiii.  33,  38.)  [C  P.  M.] 

XENO'PHANES  (Bf*v^t),  of  Colophon, 
was  the  son  of  Orthomenes,  or  according  to  others, 
of  Dexios  (Diog.  Laert  ix.  18,  ib.  Interp.).  He 
was  mentioned  in  the  writings  of  Heracleitus  and 
Epicharmus  (ib.ix.  l.&c;  ArisLAfe/.iii.  5.p.l0I0. 
6),  and  had  himself  made  mention  of  Thaltts,  Epi- 
menides,  and  Pythagoras  (Diog.  Laert.  ix.  18,  i, 
111,  viii.  36),  and  is  placed  in  cooiiection  with  the 
mnsician  Lasos  of  Heimioue  in  the  time  vi  the 
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Atbenitn  Hippardiw.  (Pht.  A  vBioto  pudort^ 
p.  ASO.)  On  th«  othtf  hand,  hit  «preuion  re- 
iipeeUnjf  Simonidei  (SchoL  in  Acutoph.  Pae.  6S6; 
comp.  S.  Ktnten,  p.  81)  ii  rtrj  doabtfuL  In  a 
frnpiieiit  of  his  elegies  mention  is  made  of  the 
Median  invaaion  as  on  eTent  that  took  place  in  hu 
tiaia,  bj  which  we  ehoold  profaaUj  nndcntand  the 
ezp^mn  of  Harpuot  againet  the  Greek  Citiee  in 
Alia  (01.  USX  not  the  Peruas  invauon  of  Greece 
(OL  72  or  75  ;  comp.  Tkmik  AriAm.  p.  40,  and 
Couiin,  Nemneaiue  Fhtffmau  plulott^iki^Kt,  p.  12, 
&C.}.  Yet  the  widely  di^Brent  atgnification*  of 
these  lines  may  have  given  rise  to  the  chtpnological 
stjM^ents  of  Apollodonu  and  Timaeus,  the  fomer 
of  whom  pUoed  hit  birth  (nndonbtedly  too  eariy), 
in  the  40th  Olympiad,  and  made  him  live  to  the 
timH  of  Dareius  and  Cyrus,  while  the  latter  made 
him  a  eont«aponry  of  Hiero  (01.  75.  9)  and  Eju- 
dmnnoa  (CtenuAlex.  Arom.  i.  p.  861 ;  Sezt.  Emp^ 
aAf.  MadL  L  257).  Other  statements  an  still 
mm  aneertain  (Dkig:  LafrL  ix.  IB,  viii.  56,  20; 
Eoseb.  Ckron.  01.  60.  2.  and  56.  4) ;  but  the  first 
mentioned  refeienees  are  sufficient  to  fix  the  period 
when  he  flourished  to  between  the  60th  and  70th 
Olympiads,  According  to  tha  fiagments  tS  one  of 
hU  electee  (Oiog.  Laftt.  ii.  19),  he  had  left  his 
native  hud  at  the  age  of  25,  and  had  already 
Uved  67  yean  in  Hellas,  when,  at  the  age  of  S% 
he  eonposed  that  elegy.  He  left  his  native  land 
as  a  fugitive  or  exile  ((xrtff^),  and  betook  himself 
to  the  Ionian  colonies  in  Sicily,  Zancle  and  Catana 
(Diog.  La£rt.  iz.  18).  There  tan  be  no  doubt  that 
he,  the  fonndo-  of  the  Seatie  idiool  (Plat  SopL 
p.  234.  d.),  lived  at  least  for  some  Ume  tn  Elea 
(Velia,  founded  by  the  Phoouans  in  01.  61),  the 
fiiandation  of  which  he  had  sung  (comp.  Arist 
lOet.  iL  23 ;  Diog.  La£rt  ix.  10).  Besides  this 
poem,  one  on  the  building  of  Colophon  ie  men- 
tioned (ibid.),  and  a  didactic  poem,  in  like  manner 
composed  in  iha  epic  metre,  which,  as  usual,  was 
probably  provided  by  later  writers  with  the  title 
**  On  Nature  "  (Stob,  iW.  Pl^  i.  294  ;  PoUoi, 
vi,  46),  and  was  imitated  by  Empedocles  (Diog. 
LAerL  viii.  56  ;  comp.  Plat,  ds  Pyik.  One.  p.  402, 
a).  Of  tfte  two  historical  poems  only  the  tides 
bare  been  preserved ;  the  didacUc  pom  soma  not 
inconriteaUe  fragments  (in  S.  Karsten,  L — xvi.), 
bnt  nnfortnnately  not  such  as  to  dispkiy  the  com- 
pass and  foundation  of  the  doctrines  peculiar  to 
him.  He  stands  more  clearly  before  us  as  an 
elegiac  poet,  and  ve  can  have  no  hetitation  in 
pladi^  um  dde  1^  sUe  with  liimaaimns  and 
«tbw  distnignUiad  cnltiTaton  of  this  s^iadM  of 
poetry.  In  his  elegies  also  we  see  exhibited  the 
dtieetion  of  his  mind  towards  investigation,  and 
his  earnest  view  of  life.  He  derideB  in  them  the 
Pythagorean  doctrine  of  the  migration  of  souls 
(fr.  xriii.) ;  makes  good  tiie  claims  of  wisdom  in 
opposition  to  the  ezoewve  admiration  of  the  bodily 
atraigth  and  activ}^  by  which  the  victory  was 
guned  in  athletic  games  (fr.  xiz.)  ;  lashes  the  effe- 
minate luxury  of  the  lonians,  which  they  had 
imitated  from  the  Lydians  (fr.  zx.)  ;  recommends 
that  at  cheerful  banquets,  modantion  and  noble 
deeds  and  the  pmise  of  virtue  should  be  sung,  not 
the  contests  of  Titans,  giants,  and  other  worthless 
stories  (fr.  xxL).  Iambics  and  Silli  are  also  attri- 
buted to  Xenophanes  (Diog,  LaErt./.e.;  Stnbo,  ziv. 
p.  643;  Schol.  in  Aristoph.  JSqmt.  406) ;  the  latter 
probably  becanae  Timon  had  introduced  him  as  s 
fpeokar  in  hii  Silli,  Indoead  probably  in  the  first 


instance  by  the  ridicule  with  which  the  Ca1o|JiBibi 
had  expressed  himself  respecting  the  doctrines  if 
hia  predecessors.  As  little  can  we  regard  Xeaa- 
phanes  as  the  author  of  parodies,  which,  aeemdiBg 
to  the  testimony  of  Aristotle  {PaeL  2,  ib,  iDterpi) 
wen  fintcommmed  by  HegenxMi,  aomtempwair  « 
E^chanuBB.  Be^das,  the  haxnietm  whin  pcufta 
to  bo  taken  from  the  |«rodies  of  Xenopfaancs 
(Athen.  iL  p.  54,  e.  fr.  xvil)  do  not  at  all  bear  the 
character  of  this  spedeo  of  poetry.  Lastly,  wha 
he  is  called  a  tn^  poet  {rpaytfivrtnit  in  Enaek 
CbroH.  I.  CL,  imlesB  wa  an  to  read  ^AryciovoiJs  with 
J.  Scaliger,  or  rap^^notos  with  Rosai)  it  can  obIt 
be  in  the  sense  in  which  elegiac  poetry  gcnenlly 
was  indudedunder  that  name.  We  do  not  even  fed 
inclined  to  refer  the  word,  as  3.  Kanten  does 
()^  22,  &c.),  to  chorut'songs,  the  beginnings  d 
tragedy.  How  moch  Xenophanei  lived  in  ihi 
midst  of  poetry,  wa  tee  fbm  tha  statament  that  he 
recited  his  poems  in  the  manner  of  riinpaadki. 
(Ding.  T^nSn.  iz.  18.) 

Xcnophanea  was  universally  regarded  by  aso- 
quity  OS  the  originator  of  the  Kleatic  docuine  if 
the  oneness  of  the  universe.  (Plat,  SopA,  p.  24'* ; 
Arist.  Met,  ii.  5.)    At  the  some  time,  howevn; 
it  is  mentioned,  in  eome  cases  widi  the  qnoiatios 
ofvmesoftheCdophomanbeerii^apondie  petst, 
that  he  mwntalned,  in  the  first  instance,  the  anily 
of  the  Deity  (Anst.  Afrt.  A,  5,  p.  986,  b,  24; 
Timon.  ap^  SexL  Emp.  Pyrrk.  I/yp.  i.  224,  At), 
and  denied  that  the  Deity  wm  originated  or  pe- 
rished (ArisU  RheL  ii.  23,  p.  1399,  b,  5.  I4W, 
h,5,  dtXatoph.  G.  el  M.  it.  it  Stoh.  Set.  PI^l 
p.  416;  flnt.  Plae.  ii.  4,&e.);  that  ha  atrcsmoaslv 
denounced  the  transference  to  the  dMty  of  Cttc 
human  form,  and  human  sins  and  vealEncssei 
( fr.  i.  ri,),  and  inveighed  against  Homer  and  Hesiod 
as  the  originators  of  godless  myths  (fr.  liL)  ;  and 
that  he  attributed  to  the  Deity  nndirided  activitr 
(fr.  ibX  and  taught  regarding  it  that  withoat  wea- 
rineu  it  overcomes  every  thing  by  mind  (ff»^ 
fr.  )i).),  free  from  motion  in  space  (fr.  iv.).  Thsi 
the  Deity  was  in  his  view  the  animatiiy  power  et 
the  universe,  is  ezpressed  by  Aristotle  (X.  «■ ;  cemf. 
Timon.  up.  SezL  Empi  1^  e,)  in  the  words  Iw, 
directing  bis  glance  on  the  whole  nuveraa,  ha  nid, 
**  God  is  the  One."   The  outiines  of  the  denmi- 
stration  of  Xenophanes  are  to  be  found  in  the  little 
book  which  has  cone  down  to  us,  in  a  compted 
form,  among  the  writmgs  of  Aristotie,  Z>»  JCeao- 
oioiM,  Ooryia  a  AfeHnoj  c.  3,       ;  fiw  we  are 
joitifiad  in  attributing  it  to  the  Coh^honiaB,  net 
to  Zeno,  Xfbo  is  named  in  the  heading  of  tte  asc- 
tion  treating  of  it.  or  tu  some  other  philoooiAer 
nnluown  to  as,  by  the  testimony  of  Sitiplims, 
who  (ta  AritL  Phj/s,  {.  6)  without  any  important 
variation,  refers  it  to  him,  and  speaks  of  it  as  tal^ 
from  Theophraitoa,  whether,  as  is  likely,  he  had 
tha  littie  treatise  before  him,  and  re|axdad  it  as 
the  work  of  Theophraetus,  or  as  denved  from  a 
work  of  Tbeophrnstus  which  has  not  come  down 
to  us.    According  to  this  demonstration,  tiie  Ex- 
istent, which  Xenophanes  seu  down  as  the  same 
with  the  Deity,  cannot  have  orinnated  dtber  oat 
of  like  or  oat  of  nnlika,  whether  tha  hrtler  be 
regarded  as  stronger  or  weaker.    Further,  the 
jyeity,  inasmuch  as  his  essence  consists  ia  ruling, 
must  be  one  only,  and  neither  finite  nor  ivfinite, 
neither  moved  nor  unmoved.   We  an  not  indaced 
to  deny  these  ^inclusions  to  be  those  ti  XentK 
phanrs,  as  does  E.  Zeller,  who  in  part  foUowi 
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Milutf  writen  {PHlmfUt  der  Grieehnt,  \.  p.  I S4, 
&e.)t  either  by  the  enomoiu  ■uperaoiption,  which 
ia  cometod  by  the  teatimon^r  of  Simplidue,  or  by 
a  pnpodtioit,  which  is  let  down  aa  belonging  to 
Zeno,  in  Uw  third  Mction  of  the  etune  book  (e.  5, 
p.  979>  3a.  b,  23),  which  in  rrality  ift  different 
frpm  the  doctrine  ascribed  to  Xesnpbanet  (p.  977, 
b,  S,  IS,  pi  979.  4),  or  hy  the  dinleetic  de- 
TfllopnieDt,  with  which  it  is  pretended  Xenophanes 
cannot  be  accredited,  or  by  the  apparent  contta- 
diction  that  the  Deity  is  represented  on  the  one 
hnnd  SB  neither  finit«  nor  infinite,  cn  the  other 
(p.  977«  b^  I;  camp.  Simp).  U  c.)  ns  bounded  and 
apherial ;  on  the  one  hanil,  as  neither  noved  nor 
wunoved,  on  the  other  (fr.  iv.)  ns  freed  from  mo- 
tion, nor  by  the  statement  of  Aristotle  {Mala^ 
A,  6.  p.  926,  h,  18)  that  Xanophanea  had  not 
dedded  whether  he  regarded  the  One  as  limited 
or  M  roUnitad.  For  to  begin  with  the  removal 
v/t  the  hat  difficulty, — the  passage  of  Aristotle 
fefemd  to  only  asaerts  that  from  the  doctrine  of 
Xenophsnes  it  eonld  not  be  cnicluded  with  cer- 
tainty whether  he  had  conceired  of  the  Deity  as 
ideal  or  aa  material,  and  to  show  this,  be  may  have 
appe^ad  to  that  antinomical  attempt  to  exclmde 
from  the  Drity  the  conditions  of  rest  and  motion, 
limitatioii,  and  infinity.  To  this  attempt  Xeno- 
phanea  may  hare  been  induced  by  his  endeavour 
(which  exhibits  itself  nnmistakeably  in  the  frag- 
ments of  his  which  have  htm  pieserved)  to  exalt 
the  idea  of  the  IMty  above  the  ngioi  of  anthro- 
pomorphic definitions.  That  he  nevartheleia  found 
himself  driven,  m  what  at  least  seemed  eonttadtc- 
tioD  to  thk.  to  deseribo  the  self-complete  Divine 
essence  as  shut  np  in  itself  and  motionless,  px- 
hibits  a  wavering,  not  yet  thoronghly  formed  tone 
of  thongbt  for  which  indeed  Aristotle  finds  fimlt 
with  him  (2.  a.  p.  886,  b,  26).  We  cannot  admit 
again,  that  no  trace  of  the  original  efnc  style  is  to 
he  fcmnd  in  his  conclusions  and  propemtions.  Sach 
expressions  as  Kpeerttn  &AAi  KpaniVtai  {p. 
977.  27,  comp.  31,  88),  afiri  irpt/uiw  oSn  Ktyttir- 
fai  ()6.  6,  16)  show  the  contrary. 

While,  bowevM*,  Xenophanes  identified  the  ex- 
istent wiUi  tfaeI>ti^,Rnd  conceived  of  it  aa  the  basis 
of  phenomena,  he  conld  not  yet,  like  his  sncoessor 
Parmenides,  who  proceeded  in  a  dialectic  manner, 
hold  the  manifold,  in  opposition  to  the  one  existence, 
as  non-existent  (comp.  ArisL  de  Xenvpk.  J^c.  c  4, 
p.977.b.,  24) ;  and  certainly  his  sceptical  expres- 
sions (fr.  xiv.  XV.),  which  must  have  heightened 
Timon's  preference  for  him,  are  not  to  be  under- 
stood as  Sextos  Empiricos  (/>rrA.  Hyp.  i.  225) 
and  others  nnderstood  them,  as  though  he  had  at- 
tributed certainty  to  the  conviction  of  the  unity 
and  eternity  of  ^e  divine  essence^  but  pfobnbility 
only  to  the  assumption  retpecUng  the  plurali^  m 
gods  and  the  world  of  phenomena.  Of  the  scanty, 
and  in  part  doubtful,  slntements  respecting  hi* 
mode  of  explaining  the  latter  (see  Brandix,  Htatd- 
budi  dtr  OaduiAis  der  Grieck.  Rom.  PkU,  vol.  i. 

f,  373,  &c.)  all  that  deserves  mention  here  it 
is  endMVOor  to  estaUish  that  the  snrfitce  of  the 
earth  had  gradually  nam  out  of  the  tea,  by  appei^ 
ing  to  the  shells  and  petribcttona  of  mnfne  pro- 
ducts found  on  mountains  and  in  qnanies  (Ori^ 
/'Mm.  c  4). 

Respecting  the  life,  doctrines,  and  fr^ments  of 
Xenophanes,  compare  Fllllebom's  essay ;  JITeao- 
iNbMh  in  his  BatrHst  (i  p.  69,  Ac.) ;  C.  A. 
Bnndia,  CammmU  &aaL  pua  prima  (AltonaOi 
Tut.  m 
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t8r^)i  Xeni.v}ta*e,  Frndatetir  da  fEeoU  d'Sttr, 
by  Victor  Cousin,  in  his  Notnfau*  Praffmem  pki* 
lo»n}>Aiqtie$,  p.  9,  &c. ;  and  eipeeially  Xem3pkam$ 
ColnpAomi  Cannimm  hrliqmae ;  d*  Vita  ejm  et 
Sbidm  dusemst,  Fiogmeata  etpfiemit,  PlaeUa 
tnrit  Simon  Karstro.  Brnxellis,  1830  {PUtcaa- 
jiAormn  Graecorum  Vetermm  Relitpt.  vol.  i.  pars 
1).  [Ch.A.  R] 

XRNOPHANTUS  (Emf^oi),  aRhodian, 
sent  by  the  Rhodians  in  command  of  a  fleet  to  the 
Hdlespont  in  B.  &  22a  (Pdyb.  iv.  50.)  [C.  P.M.] 

XENOPHANTUS  (Botf^n), artistic  I. 
Of  Athena,  a  maker  of  fictile  vaset,  known  by  the 
inscription  EENMANT03  EnOIHSEN  AOHN, 
ronnd  the  neck  of  a  pfftM,  found  in  a  tomb  at 
Kertch,  the  ancient  Panticapaeum,  in  the  Crimea, 
and  now  in  the  Mnsenm  at  St  Petersbutg.  The 
whole  style  of  this  vase  is  remarkable.  The  figure* 
tipon  it  are  partly  painted  red  on  a  bhdc  ground, 
and  nartty  modelled  in  relief  in  the  yellowish  cby 
of  wnich  the  vessel  it  made,  and  decorated  with 
colours  and  gilding  ;  a  style  characteristic  of  Um 
Athoiian schooL  (R.  Rochette,  Letire&  M.SAont, 
p.  63.  2d  ed.) 

3.  A  statuary,  of  Thasos,  the  son  of  Chares, 
lived  in  the  rrign  of  Hadrian,  and  was  sent  by  his 
fellow- citizens  on  a  mission  to  Athens,  to  dedicate 
a  statue  of  that  emperor  ;  as  we  learn  from  an  in- 
scription found  at  Athens,  and  publivhed  by  Spon, 
Chandler,  Osann,  and  Biickh.  (Corp.  Ifocr.  Ortue. 
Nft  936 ;  Wnlcker,  Amf&toi;  1827,  No.  83 ;  R. 
Rochette./;e(fresiAf.£biloni,p.428,2ded.)  [P.S.] 

XRNO'PHILUS  (fin^AoO.  a  Qieek  officer 
who  was  in  command  of  the  citadel  at  Suia,  and 
had  charge  of  the  treasores  at  the  time  that  Anti- 
gonus  ninrched  i^ainit  the  city.  He  maintwned 
his  position  long  and  bravely,  but  at  last  went  over 
to  Antioimvs.  (Diod.  xix.  18,  48.)   [C.  P.  M.] 

XENOTHILUS,  sculptor.  [Str^iton.] 

XE'NOPHON  i'En'o^Sv),  hittorical.  1.  A 
Corinthian,  the  son  of  Thn&salus.  He  was  victor  at 
the  Olympic  games,  both  in  the  foot-race  and  in  the 
pentathluRi,  in  the  79th  Olympiad,  His  fiunily 
beloiq^  to  the  stock  of  the  Oligaethidae,  and  was 
one  of  the  ruling  iiunilies  irf  Corinth.  Pindar's 
13th  Olympic  Oie  celebratea  hia  double  victory. 
(Bockh  and  Disaen  on  Pindar,  Ic;  Diod.  xi.  70 i 
Paus.  iv.  24.  %  j,  ed.  Bckker ;  AHiea.  ziil.  p. 
573.) 

3.  An  Athenian,  son  of  Euripides,  was  one  of 
the  generals  to  whom  Potidaea  surrendered  (Tbuc. 
ii.  70).  Later  in  the  same  year  (b.  c.  429)  Xeno- 
phon  and  two  other  generals  led  an  expedition 
against  the  Chalcideans  and  Bottiaeans,  but  were 
compelled  to  retreat  into  Potidaea.  (Thuc  ii.  79.) 

3.  A  native  of  Aegium,  the  son  of  Menephylus 
a  victor  In  the  pancratium  at  the  Olympic  games, 
mentioned  by  Panmnias  (iv.  3.  g  13). 

4.  A  conjuror,  who  attracted  great  admiration 
by  his  wonderful  feats  of  legerdemain,  such  as  mak- 
ing fire  burst  forth  spontaneonsly.  Ciatisthenea 
of  Phlius  was  hii  disciple.  (Athen.  i.  19,  e,  | 
Diog.  Laert  ii.  59.) 

5.  An  Achaean,  a  native  of  Aegium.  'He  was 
presentton  thesideof  the  Roman  general  Quinctius, 
at  the  conference  with  king  Philip. held  at  Nicaea, 
B.a  198.  (Liv.  xxxii  82  :  Polyb.  xviL  I.)  Ho 
wn^  one  of  the  ambassadors  sent  to  Rome  after  the 
conference.  (Potvb.  xvii.  10.)  He  had  a  son  named 
Alrithns.    (Polvh  xxviii.  16.)        [C.  P.  M.] 

XE'NOPHON  (H«i«^r},the  Athenian,  vras  tbe 
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mm  bT  OtjHm,  sod  a  nadve  of  the  dennu  Ereheln. 
The  time  of  hia  birth  if  not  known,  bnt  ii  it  ap- 
pnximated  to  b;  the  &ct  mentioned  in  the  Life  of 
Xenophon  hy  Diogenea  La^rtins,  uid  in  Stntbo 
([k  40S|  mL  (W)  tut  Xenophon  fell  from  hia  hone 
In  the  fl%ht  after  the  battle  of  Delium,  and  waa 
bdten  vp  by  Soctatea,  the  philosopher,  on  hii 
ahoulden  and  carried  a  diatance  of  leTend  atsdin. 
The  battle  of  DeUum  waa  feiuht  &a424  between 
the  Atheniana  and  Boeotimu  (Thoevd.  iv.  96),  and 
XttMphon  therefore  could  not  well  We  been  bom 
after  B.  c  44i.  The  dme  of  hit  death  alao  ia  not 
mentioned  by  unj  ancient  writer.  Lucian  aaya 
(Maerdt.  21)  that  he  attained  to  above  the  age  of 
ninety,  and  Xenopiion  hiniaelf  in  hia  H^enica  (tL 
4.  9  36}  mcntiona  the  aaaaaaination  (tf  Alexander  of 
PkeiM  whidi  b^>pened  in  h.  c.  367*  aocoiding  to 
Diodoraa  (zti.  14).  Between  b.  c.  434  and  B.C. 
8{7t  there  ia  a  period  of  aixty-aeren  yeara,  and 
thua  we  have  evidence  of  Xenophon  being  alive 
nearly  aeventy  yeara  after  Sociatea  aared  hia  life 
at  Delium.  There  haa  been  much  diacnaaion  on 
the  age  of  Xenophon  at  the  time  wben  he  joined 
the  expediUon  of  the  younger  Cynia,  &c.  401. 
Thoae  who  would  make  hira  ayoang  mnn  between 
twenty  and  thirty  muat  reject  the  evidence  aa  to 
the  battle  of  Delium.  Plutarch  has  a  atory  that 
Socrates  saved  the  life  of  Alcibiades  at  PoUdaea, 
and  that  Alcibiades  protected  Socratee  in  the 
retreat  after  the  defeat  at  Delium  {Almb.  7).  The 
paaiage  iu  the  Ait^lmtu  (ii.  I.  %  12)  in  which  Xe- 
m^hni  la  called  t^wuncoi  ia  not  deciaive:,  for  in 
thia  pMBBge  of  the  Anabasis  the  best  MSS.  read 
**  Theopompus"  instead  of  "  Xenophon ; "  and, 
betides  this,  the  torn  Ftot^e-Kot  it  not  nsed  in  tuch 
a  way  as  to  Ifanit  it  to  a  young  man.  Xenophon 
teemed  to  Sevthea  (^«a&.  vil.  2.  S  8)  old  enough  to 
have  a  marriagenble  daughter.  Thia  quntion  U 
discussed  at  Mine  length  by  C.  W.  Kriiger  {De 
XMopbmtit  Vita  QucMHotiet,  Halle,  1822).  The 
most  probable  conclorion  seems  to  be  that  Xenophon 
was  not  under  forty  at  the  time  when  be  joined 
the  anny  of  Gyrua.  Tha  mode  in  whidi  Xenophon 
introducet  himaelf  in  the  Jmi&ism  (iii  ])  would 
almost  lead  to  the  conduuon  that  hit  name  oug^t 
not  to  occur  in  the  first  two  books.  (Comp.  Clinton, 
/•(«/.//««.  a  c  401.) 

Xenophon  ia  said  to  have  been  a  pupil  of  Socrates 
at  an  early  ago,  which  is  conaistent  with  the  in- 
tnnaey  which  midit  hare  ariaen  from  Socratet 
anving  hit  life,  Philoatratot  tuiet  that  ha  also 
received  instmction  from  Prodicus  of  Ceos,  during 
the  time  Utat  he  was  a  prisoner  in  Boeotia,  but 
nothing  is  known  of  this  captivity  of  Xenophon 
from  any  other  authority.  Photius  {BAIiotL  cclx.^ 
tayt  that  Xenophon  was  alto  a  pupil  of  Isocnites, 
which  may  be  true,  though  laoctatet  was  younger 
than  Xenophon,  being  bom  in  b.  c  436.  A 
story  reported  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  427)  of 
something  that  Xenophon  said  at  the  table  of 
Dionytiut  the  tyrant,  mny  probably  refer  to  the 
elder  Dionytiua  who  lived  till  b.c.  367;  and  if 
the  ttatement  ia  true,  Xenophon  mnat  have  viaited 
Syncuee.  Letronne  (/fay.  Unro.  art.  Xatophott), 
endeavonrt  to  ahow  that  Xenophon  wrote  the 
Sympoaimn  and  the  Hiero  before  b.  c.  401  j  but 
hit  conclution  can  hardly  be  said  to  be  even  a 
ttrong  jprobabilitv.  Xenophon  waa  the  editor  of 
the  History  of  Tfancydidet,  bat  no  time  can*  be 
fixed  for  thlt ;  noz  cnn  we  aaaent  to  Letronne^ 
oondiiHon  that  he  pabliahed  the  work  before  b.  c. 


401.  Xenophon  may  hnve  been  at  Athena  in  B.e. 

402,  and  Tbncydidet  may  have  been  AemA  thr«  i 
bat  thtas  two  facts  prove  nothing  aa  to  the  tine 
whan  the  work  of  Thucydides  was  pnUiaise^ 
[Thucydidbh.] 

Xenephon  in  the  ^mftoni  (iii.  1 )  mention*  tJ?* 
drcumttancet  nnder  which  he  joined  the  annT 
Cynit  the  younger,  who  was  preparing  his  expedi- 
tion against  his  brother,  Artaxerxea  Mnencm,  tbe 
king  of  Penia.    Prozenna,  a  Mend  of  Xena^Mn. 
was  already  with  Cyros,  and  he  invfted  Xcho^mb 
to  come  to  Sardis,  and  promised  to  introduce  hia 
to  the  Persian  prince.    Xenophon  consulted  bri 
master  Socrates,  who  advised  him  to  oonawk  tkr 
Oracle  of  Delphi,  for  it  wai  rather  «  hanrdivj 
matia  for  him  to  enter  the  service  of  Cyma.  w'^-i 
wat  eooaidered  to  be  Uw  friend  of  the  I^Medsr- 
moniaDt  and  the  enemy  of  Atheni.  Xeneph^ 
went  to  Delphi,  but  he  did  not  ask  the  goA  wb^hrr 
he  should  go  or  not ;  he  probably  had  made  op  hif 
mind.  He  merely  naked  to  whatgoda  he  ahonld  o- 
criBce  in  order  that  he  might  be  aucceasfui  in  kit 
intended  enterprise.    Socrates  waa  not  aatnM 
with  his  pi^l^  mode  of  contaltinv  the  ande.  fc=t 
at  he  had  got  an  anawer,  he  tdd  him  to  go  : 
Xenophon  went  to  Sardia,  which  Cvma  was  je«t 
about  to  l«ave.    The  real  object  of  the  expedititn 
wat  diigaiied  from  the  Greekt  in  the  anav  if 
Cyras,  or  at  least  they  affected  not  to  know  wint 
it  waa.    But  Clearchua  knew  ;  and  the  rest  mi^ 
tnqtect    CyruB  gave  out  that  he  was  ^oing  > 
attack  the  naidtan8,bot  the  direction  of  his  asaici 
must  have  very  soon  shown  that  he  waa  ffitot 
elsewhere.    He  led  hit  fitrces  through  Asia  Jif  iwr, 
and  over  the  mountaint  of  Tanrna  to  Tam»  ia 
Cilicia.  From  tiieneo  be  yawed  into  Syria,  cresari 
the  Euphrotes,  and  met  the  hnge  anny  of  tb« 
Persians  in  the  pleun  of  Cunaxn,  aboot  forty  niie* 
from  Bal)yIon.    In  the  tSny  that  ensned.  for  ti 
was  not  a  battle,  Cynii  lost  bis  lifo,  his  barfaaiin 
troops  were  disperaed,  and  the  Greeks  were 
alone  on  the  wide  pfaibit  between  the  Tigris  and 
the  Edphratet.    It  ma  after  the  trvadienMs  ia»- 
sacre  trfClearehut  and  other  of  the  Greek  crannaDdm 
by  the  Persian  satrap  Tissaphemes,  that  XeitophoB 
came  forward.    He  had  held  no  command  in 
array  of  Cyrus,  nor  had  be  in  fact  aerved  as  s 
soldier.    In  the  commencement  of  the  tMrd  book 
of  the  Anahtuu  he  states  how  be  was  called  v> 
take  a  part  in  conducting  the  baiardaaa  tetmi. 
Instead  of  attempting  to  return  by  the  mad  by 
which  they  advanced,  where  they  woald  ba\e 
found  no  supplies,  at  least  till  they  reached  tb» 
Mediterranean,  the  Greek  leiulers  condiicted  their 
men  along  the  Tigris  and  over  the  high  ubie  lands 
of  Armenia  to  Tiapeaus,  now  Trebitond,  a  Gnek. 
colony  on  the  south-east  coast  of  the  Black  Sm. 
From  TrapesuH  the  troops  were  condocted  w 
Chr^-aopolis,  which  is  opposite  to  Byxantinm.  The 
Greeks  were  in  grent  distress,  and  some  of  them 
under  Xenophon  entered  the  service  of  Seuthes 
king  of  Thrace,  who  wanted  their  aid,  and  prMniwd 
to  pay  for  it.    The  Greeks  performed  what  xhty 
agreed  to  do,  but  Seuthes  was  Dnvrilling  to  piy. 
nnd  it  was  with  great  difficulty  that  Xenophon  m 
from  him  part  of  what  be  had  promised.  The 
description  which  Xenophon  gives  (J«aL  vl3,&c) 
of  the  mannna  of  the  Thiaciaos  ia  very  cations 
and  amnsiog.    As  the  I^eedaanoniana  uadei 
Thimbrm  weta  now  at  war  with  Tisaapbenwa 
and  Phnmalaaac,  Xeaiipb«  and  bit  t»^  wen 
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Invited  to  jmn  the  umy  o(  Thunbron,  and  Xeni>> 
phon  led  them  back  oat  of  Am  to  join  Thnnbron 
a  c  S9a,  Xanophon,  who  «m  venr  poor,  made 
an  eipeditisn  into  the  plmin  of  the  C^eat  with  hii 
troopt  before  tb^  joiited  Thi&ibnm,  to  phmder 
the  house  end  ptDpenjr  of  ft  Fenian  named  ANdatea. 
The  Peninn,  with  hit  women,  children,  and  all  bis 
moTeables  was  aeiaad ;  and  Xenophon.  iiy  this 
robbrar,  r^oaiaM  hit  emptj  poeketa  (AmeA.  tii. 
8.S28).  He  teOa  the  etwy  himmlf  a*  if  be  w«m 
not  ashamed  of  iL  * 

Socntes  wa«  pat  to  death  in  B.  c.  399,  and  it 
seenu  probable  that  Xenophon  was  banished  either 
shortly  b^ne  or  shortly  afker  that  ennt  Hii 
death  during  Xenophon's  absence  In  Asia  qipesrs 
to  be  collected  from  the  AfemarabUia  (ir.  8.  %  4). 
Xenophon  was  not  banished  at  the  time  when  he 
was  leading  the  tnwpe  back  to  Thirabnm  (Amtb. 
vii.  7.  §fi7X  ''i*  exprcsaioD  rather  seems  to  imply 
that  bis  banisknient  must  hate  ft^lowed  soon  after. 
It  it  iwt  eertun  what  be  waa  doing  after  the  troops 
joined  ThimlNon.  The  asaumptimi  of  Letnmne. 
that  he  went  to  Athens  is  cnsnpported  by  etridence. 
As  we  know  nothing  of  his  moTanents,  the  con- 
clusion ought  to  be  that  he  stayed  in  Asia, 
mid  probably  with  Tfaimimn  and  his  soeeessor 
Dereyllidas. 

Agesilaos,  the  Spattan  king,  was  eonunanding  the 
Laeedaenumian  f oivef  in  Ana  against  the  Pwvbuis 
ill  B.  c.  396,  and  Xenophon  was  with  him  at  least 
daring  port  of  the  campaign.  When  Ageslhnis  was 
recalled  B.  c  394,  Xenophon  aoeompanied  him 
(Anab.  V.  3.  §  6\  and  he  was  on  the  side  of  the 
Lacedoemonuuii  in  the  battle  which  they  fought  at 
Conmeia  a.  c  394  against  the  Athenians  ( Plutarch, 
AjfoS.  18).  It  seems  that  be  went  to  Sparta  with 
Ageiilous  after  the  battle  of  Coroneia,  and  soon 
nfter  he  aettled  at  Scillus  in  Elelo,  not  for  from 
Ulympia,  a  &pot  of  whieh  be  has  given  a  deeeriptton 
in  the  Anabatu  (t.  8.  §  7*  Ac).  HetB  be  was  joined 
by  hi*  wife  Phileeia  and  bis  children.  It  has 
been  said  that  Miilesia  was  his  second  wife  ;  hot 
when  he  manied  her,  or  where,  is  unknown.  His 
children  were  educated  in  Sparta,  or  at  least  Age- 
silaiM  advised  bim  to  educate  them  there.  (Plat. 
Agt$iL  20.)  Xenophon  was  now  an  exile,  and  a 
Lacedaemonian  so  ior  as  he  could  besome  one. 

Hia  time  dnring  his  Umg  reaideBea  atSciUnswos 
employed  in  hunting,  writing,  and  entertaining  his 
fi^ends  ;  and  probably  his  historical  writings,  the 
Antibam  and  the  HeUmiatt  or  part  of  the  Hel- 
/fnicOy  were  composed  hue,  as  IMogenes  Laertiu* 
says.  The  treotiso  on  hunting  and  that  on  the 
hone  wm  probobiy  written  doring  thb  time,  when 
amusement  and  exanwe  of  that  kind  fwmed  part 
nf  his  occupation.  Xenophon  was  at  Inst  expelled 
from  bis  quiet  retreat  at  SciUnsby  the  Eleims,  bnt 
the  year  is  uncertain.  It  is  a  conjecture  of  KrUger's 
that  the  Eleans  did  not  take  Scillos  before  b.  c  87 1 , 
the  year  in  whieh  the  Lacednemonians  were  de- 
feated by  the  Thebans  at  the  battle  of  Lenctrn. 
IHogenes  sajs  that  the  iModaemonians  did  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  Xenophon  when  he  was  attacked 
by  the  Eleans,  a  circumstance  that  may  lead  to  the 
probable  inference  that  they  were  too  busily  em- 
ployed in  other  ways  mther  to  premit  his  ezpidiion 
or  to  reinstate  him ;  and  this  ia  a  reason  why 
Letronne  snpposea  that  the  Qeons  probably  attacked 
Sciliui  in  B.  c.  368  during  the  invasion  of  Lnconica 
by  Epaminondas.  Xeno|rfion's  residence  at  Scilhu 
h  eithn  caaa  was  above  twen^  yean.   The  sea- 


tenee  ef  banishment  from  Athena  was  repealed  on 
the  Motion  of  Babnlns,  hut  it  n  uwertaiR  in  what 
year.  In  the  battle  of  Manttneia  whidt  waa  fboght 
B.  c  862,  the  Spartans  and  the  Athenians  were 
opposed  to  die  Thebans,  and  XenophiHi'stwosons, 
Oryllus  and  Diodorus,  fought  on  the  side  of  the 
allies.  He  sent  diem,  says  Diogenes,  to  Athens  to 
fight  on  behalf  of  the  Spartans.  Oryllim  Ul  in 
the  same  hatde  in  which  Bpaavbioidai  kiat  hu  Hfe. 
Fran  the  circnmstance  of  Xenophonli  two  sons 
being  in  the  battle.  Letronne  ossnroei  that -the 
decree  ibr  Xenophon's  banishment  must  have  been 
repealed  before  b.c.  362,  a  conclusion  which  is  Jar 
from  beii^  necessary.  Krttger  includes  for  other 
reasons  that  it  was  repealed  before  01. 103,  that  is, 
before  the  battle  of  Mantineia.  There  is  no 
eridena  that  Xenophon  ever  retnmed  to  Athens. 
He  is  said  to  bare  reUred  to  Corinth  after  his 
ezpnluon  from  Scillus,  and  as  we  know  nodiing 
more,  we  assume  that  be  died  there,  (  Dim.  La&t) 

The  /KjpfwreUew  waa  writtm  after  Ue  npeu 
of  the  decree  of  banishment,  and  the  treatise  on 
the  revenues  of  Athens.  The  events  nlhided  to  in 
the  Epilms  to  the  Cff/npaadia  (viti,  8.  §  4)  show 
that  the  Epilogns  at  least  was  written  a(W  01. 1 04 . 
3.  (Diod.  XV.  92,}  EMogenei  quotes  Steueleides  as 
authority  for  Xenoi^on  having  died  in  the  first 
year  of  die  ]05th  Olympiad,  or  in  b.  a  369.  llie 
thne  of  boa  deMh  nay  lutve  been  a  few  yearn  kler. 
Compare  Clinton,  Ftati  HdL  a.  c  ?M  ;  Ki^ign, 
de  XaiopkotUit,  ^o.  p.  28. 

The  titles  of  the  works  of  Xenophon  which 
Diogenes  ennttMrstes  are  the  tame  as  those  which 
are  now  extant  He  says  that  Xenophon  wrote 
about  forty  books  (iSiCAla),  and  that  they  were 
varionsly  divided,  which  expression  and  the  list  of 
worics  which  he  gives,  show  that  by  the  word 
book*  he  meant  the  several  divisions  or  books  of 
the  kiger  worics,  and  the  smaller  worica  which 
connst  of  a  aii^  book.  The  number  of  books  of 
Xenophon  thns  estinmted  is  thirty^seven,  which  ia 
tolerably  near  the  number  mentioned  by  Dit^enes, 
and  shows  that  a  division  of  Xenophon's  woHts 
into  books  existed  at  that  time.  Of  the  historical 
writings  of  Xenophon,  the  AttabasU,  or  the  His- 
tory of  the  Expedition  of  the  Younger  Cyras,  and 
the  retreat  of  the  Oreeka,  who  formed  part  of  his 
army,  has  immortalised  his  name.  It  ia  a  dear 
and  pleasing  nomtive,  written  in  a  simple  style* 
free  bom  affectadon  ;  and  it  gives  a  great  deal  of 
cufioos  inrormation  on  the  conntry  which  waa 
traversed  by  the  retreaUng  Greeks,  and  on  the 
manners  of  the  people.  It  was  the  first  woric 
which  made  the  Oreeka  aoqwunted  with  some 
pordona  of  the  Persian  empire,  and  it  showed  the 
weakness  of  that  extensive  monarehy.  The  aklrw 
mishes  of  the  retreating  Greeks  with  their  enemies 
and  the  batdes  with  some  of  the  barbarian  tibes 
an  not  such  events  as  elevate  the  work  to  the 
character  of  a  military  history,  nor  can  it  as  such 
be  compared  with  Caesar's  Commentariea.  Indeed 
those  passages  in  the  AwabaA  which  relate  di- 
rectly to  the  military  movements  of  the  retreating 
arniy  are  not  always  dear,  nor  have  we  any  evi- 
dence that  Xenophon  did  possess  any  mititaiy 
talent  ftr  great  opetationa,  whatever  skill  he  may 
have  had  aa  a  commander  of  a  divirion.  The 
edidons  of  the  Anaham  are  nameront :  one  of  the 
most  useful  editions  for  the  mere  explanation  of 
the  Qwtk  text  is  by  Krtlger.  The  woric  of  Majw 
Bametl  "  lUuatndona  chiefly  geognqibicat  ^  the 
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Ilirtoty  of  ths  Expadition  of  Cjrm,  Ac.  London, 
1807,4t«."  u  & o«nnienbU7  on  th«  Amabaiii, 
ta  whiek  may  be  added  fuioiu  remarlcB  in  the 
Lomdom  Oeagrapiuttl  JomntaL  (See  the  Index  to 
the  fim  ten  Tolnnua.)  The  tiMlla^  bjr  Spel* 
nan  ii  parhapa  the  bnt  fiig^  tenkm. 

In  s  pKMage  in  the  Udlmka  (iii.  1.  1 1).  the 
anthor  njB,  **  Now  how  Cyrai  got  hii  umj  to- 

Slher  and  ouiKhed  np  the  conntrj  with  it  agninat 
I  brother,  aod  how  the  battle  waa  fbucht,  aad 
how  he  died,  and  bow  afto-  thie  tbe  Oreaks  made 
tbab  ntnat  to  the  aM,  hna  been  written  by  The- 
Bbtofenai  of  ^iMMa."  Thia  paaaage  Menu 
■nflkiantly  to  indicate  the  Aw^mm,  though  the 
•ztnet  Hiyi  nothing  of  the  oouru  which  the 
GredM  took  from  Trapezu  to  Byxantinm.  Plu- 
tarch (/)a  aioria  AAn.  to),  iu  ed.  Wyttmboch) 
ears,  that  Xenophon  attributed  the  AmbamM  to 
TbenUtogme*  in  order  that  the  woHe  night  hate 
more  credit,  than  if  it  appeared  as  the  narrative  aS 
one  who  had  to  ny  lo  moeb  about  biniielf.  We 
might  nippoM  that  there  wai  a  woric  on  the  ex- 
pedition of  Cyrus  by  TkemLOoftonca,  and  that 
XoaophoD  wmt«  hia  JaaiaM  afkar  he  bad  written 
thie  piMMge  in  the  grflww'ea.  But  tiiii  ie  nenly 
•  eonjeetun,  and  not  a  aatiafactory  one.  When 
we  KM  tbe  Amabimi  we  never  doubt  that  Xeno- 
phon WM  the  anthor  of  it,  for  he  speaks  of  hiniaelf 
in  many  ^acea  in  a  way  in  whicii  no  other  peraun 
could  speak :  he  lecorda,  for  inatanoe,  dreams  and 
theoghu,  which  no  one  could  kmir  exeept  fnia 
his  evidmeih  The  Am^aak^  then,  aa  we  nave  it, 
was  either  written  by  Xenoi^ioa,  or  compiled 
from  his  notes ;  and  the  reference  to  the  work  of 
Themistogenea  either  prores  that  there  was  such  a 
work,  or  that  Xonc^hon's  work  pawed  nnder  the 
oanie  of  Tbemistogenes,  at  tlu  time  when  the 
passage  iu  the  /teUmiai  waa  written,  if  Xcn))ihan 
wrote  the  paaeage  in  the  HtUrmiea.  Botnennns^ 
proposal  to  translate  tiie  words  in  the  H^imieas 
B*/unoyir§t  Supoicovofy  yiypccirjM,  "  das 
habe  tch  fUr  den  ThemiaU^enes  gesrhrieben "  is 
altogether  inadraitMble. 

Tbe  UMmuca  ('EAAip^)  of  Xenophon  are 
divided  into  aeren  books,  and  comprehend  the 
spaee  of  fimy-wght  years,  from  the  <time  when  the 
history  of  Thncydides  ends  [Thuctdidis}  to  the 
battle  of  Mantineia,  B.&  362.  But  the  fact  of 
the  asaaaaiBation  of  Alexaadef  of  Pheiae  ia  men- 
tioned (vL  4.  35).  as  to  whidi  the  lefeienca  at 
ready  wsla  to  CUnton%  Fasti  my  be  conanlted. 
It  ia  the  opiniQii  sf  Niebuhr  and  othero  that  the 
/AdMaaoonsiala  «S  two  distinct  parts  or  worits 
written  at  different  ttmea.  The  History  of  Thn- 
cydides would  be  eompleted  by  the  capturo  of 
Athwa,  a.  c  404,  which  is  deserilMd  in  the  second 
bodt  {thBm.  il  2)  ;  the  tonafaider  of  this  book 
canieo  the  history  to  tbe  voatoration  of  Thrasybur 
lua  and  tbe  exiles,  a.  c.  40S.  The  second  para- 
grafdi  of  the  third  book  in  whkh  Themistogenea 
is  mentioned,  may  be  considered  as  completing  tbe 
history  up  to  B.O.  899  ;  and  a  new  narrative  ap- 
pears to  be«n  with  the  third  paiagmph  of  the 
third  book  CEwd  Txfav^ifrv,  ftc).  But 

there  seems  ao  suScient  reason  to  consider  the 
HeUemat  as  two  workt,  beeaoae  an  axprcMion  at 
the  end  of  the  second  book  refers  to  the  Athenian 
amnesty  (In  xal  my  iniA,  dec.)  of  &  c-  403,  and 
baosuse  the  deetb  of  Alexander  of  Pberae  is  re- 
corded in  the  sixth.  This  would  tmly  prove  that 
Xaaopkni  hod  (he  work  a  long  time  under  his 


handa.  The  diriuon  into  books  provea  rmt}iin|E, 
for  that  was  posterior  to  Xenophon 's  time.  (The 
Ntlimiea  of  Xenophon,  and  their  diTialMi  into 
books,  by  O.  C.  Lewis,  Ckssicat  Mnsewm,  No.  it.  / 
The  HeUMKka  u  generally  a  dry  wntin  «iF 
erenta,  and  then  ia  nothing  in  the  tmiamt  of 
them  which  givoa  a  qtedal  mlenat  to  iIm  work. 
Some  eventa  of  importioKe  at*  brieSy  trened,  bat 
a  few  striking  inadents  are  preaented  with  eonM 
particnlarity.  There  is  an  English  tianslatinn  of 
the  Helitmioa  by  W.  Smith,  the  translator  of  Th*. 
eydideo. 

The  Cyuposdia  (Kvpenttsla)  ia  idght  Inoka, 
is  a  kind  of  polidcal  nmance,  the  basSs  of  whid 
is  the  history  of  Cyrus,  the  founder  of  tfao  PerMa 
monarchy.    It  shows  how  citisena  are  to  be  mode 
rirtnona  and  brave ;  and  Cyrus  is  the  model  oi  a 
wiae  and  good  ruler.  As  a  hiatory  it  has  no  aaiho- 
rity  at  alL    Xenophon  adopted  the  current  storirs 
as  to  CyiuB  and  the  <^ief  eventa  of  hi*  idga, 
wiLbont  any  intention  of  sabjecting  them  to  a 
critical  examination  ;  nor  hare  we  any  reason  is 
sopposo  that  his  picture  of  Peruan  momb  and 
Persian  disd^ine  is  any  thmg  men  than  a  firttsn, 
for  we  know  that  many  of  the  usages  of  tbe 
Feruans  in  the  time  of  the  first-  Dareons  and  hii 
successors  were  different  from  the  iiiagrs  wbich 
Xenophon  attributes  to  the  Persiuns ;  and  Xeao- 
phon  himself  affirms  this.  Besiiles  thia,  Xmophcn 
could  know  no  more  of  the  Persians  ia  tbe  tiuesf 
tbe  first  Cyrus  than  other  Greeks ;  and,  aattiif 
audo  the  improbability  of  bit  pictnre.  we  are 
certain  that  he  could  not  know  many  things  which 
he  has  iutndueed  into  bis  romance.    His  object 
was  to  represent  what  a  state  might  be,  and  be 
placed  the  scene  of  hia  fiction  fer  enough  off  ta 
give  it  the  colour  of  possibility.    His  owm  phila- 
s(f  bical  notions  and  the  oi^at  of  Sparta  wen  the 
rml  materiale  oat  of  which  he  canaoneted  hia  po^ 
tical  syston.   The  Cyropa^dia  is  erideooe  eneaeh 
that  Xenophon  did  not  like  tbe  political  constitu- 
tion of  his  own  country,  and  that  a  welt>ordem] 
monarchy  or  kingdom  appeared  to  him  prvferabk 
to  a  democracy  like  Athens,    The  geoaioeaeas  «f 
the  Epilogue  or  condusion,  in  which  Xni^hn 
shiiws  how  tbe  Persians  bad  degenerated  mnee  tk 
time  of  Cyms,  is  doubled  Iiy  soma  critics ;  b« 
there  seem  to  be  no  sufficient  reasona.  Tbe  aatbor 
here  mys  that  the  **  Pmiana  of  his  time,  and  the 
rent  who  were  amo^  tbem,  were  proved  to  Lpc 
both  less  reverential  towards  the  gods  and  less  joM 
to  their  kin,  and  mon  diahtnest  towarda  otben, 
and  leaa  coarageoua  in  war  now  than  tbey  wen 
before ;  and  if  any  inan  has  a  contnuy  opiniMi,  be 
will  find,  if  he  looks  to  their  acts,  that  they  tcstifv 
to  the  truth  of  what  I  say."   The  fyivfrnJia  u 
one  of  the  most  plearing  of  XtBophoa'a  woitt. 
and  it  eoatains  aiany  good  Unta  on  die  tnaoing  of 
youth.    Xenophon'a  temarks  are  pnciica];  we  d^i 
not  find  in  his  writings  any  thoughts  that  strike  oi 
as  very  profound  or  new,  but  we  always  discoTer 
cnreful  observation  of  human  life,  good  aenoe.  and 
honest  purpose.    Tbe  dying  speech  of  Cyraa  (riii. 
7>  is  wothy  of  the  pupil  of  Socntea,  and  C^om 
(lie  SentcMe,  32)  hoa  tmnsfeited  tbe  aahotanee  of 
it  to  enforce  his  argumrat  for  the  ionnottBlity 
the  aooL    This  passage  may  be  -inimtd  aa  evi 
denie  of  Xenophon's  belief  in  the  exisieaee  of  the 
»<wl  independent  of  the  organised  being  in 

whidi  it  acts.  *- 1  never  could  be  pciwiaded," 
saya  Cyrus,  "that  the  soal  lirea  ao  long  aa  it  u  in 
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B  pertshable  hoij,  uid  that  it  di«t  when  it  is  ra- 
leased  from  iu"  The  arfiitmient  of  Xenophon 
bean  wnne  reiemblancs  to  the  argumant  of  Bishop 
Dutler.  in  hU  Aiiatoffy.  where  he  treau  of  a  future 
life  (chap.  i.).  There  is  an  Endish  tnunlation  of 
the  Qfr^paedia,  hy  Msnrice  Asnley  Cowper. 

Hie  AgnUoMi  \ K-fiiai\nas)  is  a  panegyric  on 
AgesiUas  11^  king  of  Sparta,  the  friend  of  Xe- 
Dophon.  That  Xenophon  nmte  snch  a  work  is 
proved  by  tho  list  of  Diogenea,  and  the  testimony 
•f  Cieen  (od  Fam.  t.  1'2},  who  conndns  it  • 
montmient  more  glorious  than  all  tiie  atataea  ff 
kings.  Some  modem  critics  do  not  consider  the 
extant  work  ns  deserving  of  high  praise,  to  which 
it  may  be  replied,  that  it  will  be  difficult  to  find  a 
pnnegyric  which  is.  It  is  a  kind  of  composition  tn 
which  failure  on  hardly  be  avoided.  However  true 
it  may  be,  it  is  apt  to  be  inupid  and  to  appear 
enggemtedf 

The  IfippanAieta  (1»wopx"t^')  *  treatise  on 
the  duties  of  a  commander  of  cavalry,  and  it  con- 
tains many  military  precepts.  One  would  he  iD- 
dined  to  suppose  tiiat  it  was  written  at  Atbem. 
bat  this  condusion,  like  many  othm  from  int«nal 
evidence,  is  not  satisfactory.  A  strun  of  devotion 
runs  through  the  treatise ;  and  on  this  the  author 
mnkea  the  following  remaric  near  the  end  :  "  Now 
if  any  one  admire  that  I  have  often  need  the  ex- 

Ereaaion  '  God  willing,*  he  raut  know  that  if  he 
appen  to  be  freqnontly  in  a  atate  of  danger,  he 
will  admire  Uie  1m  ;  and  if  be  consider,  that  when 
there  is  war,  the  hostile  parties  form  tbeir  desinti 
ngoinat  one  another,  bnt  very  seldom  know  what 
designs  are  formed  against  them  severally.  Bnt  oil 
these  things  the  gods  know,  and  presignify  them 
to  whom  they  pl»se  by  meaDs  of  aacrificeSi  birds, 
voieea,  and  dreams.^ 

The  treatiae  on  the  Hocae  (*I«iruri$)  was  written 
after  the  Hif^parAkiu,  to  which  treatiae  he  refera 
nt  the  end  of  the  treatise  on  the  Horse.  "  Since.** 
says  Xenophon,  at  the  banning  of  this  treatise, 
**  it  happens  that  I  have  been  accustomed  to  riding 
«  hrane  for  a  long  time,  I  conrider  that  I  am  well 
■cqoainted  with  horses,  and  I  wish  to  show  my 
younger  friends  in  what  way  I  think  that  they 
may  best  meddle  in  the  matter  of  a  horse.**  The 
treatise  is  not  limited  to  bonemanship,  as  regards 
the  rider:  it  diowabowaman  is  to  avoid  being 
cheated  in  buying  a  boraei  how  a  horse  is  to  be 
trained,  and  the  like.  In  the  beginning  of  the 
treatise  Xenophon  refers  to  a  treatise  on  the  inme 
subject  by  Simon,  The  'Xwirucfi  was  translated 
into  Englirii,  and  printed  by  Henry  Denham, 
London,  1584,  4to. 

The  CsnegOiau  {SMnr/t^acit)  is  a  treatiae  on 
hunting,  an  amusement  iS  •m\aA  XenophoB  was 
very  fotid  ;  and  on  die  dofc  nd  tho  Ineeding  and 
tntining  of  dogs,  on  the  varions  kinds  of^me,  and 
tiie  mode  of  taking  them.  It  is  a  treatise  written 
by  a  genuine  sportoman,  who  loved  the  exercise 
and  the  excitement  of  the  chose  ;  and  it  may  be 
rvnd  with  delight  by  any  •pottamnn  who  deserves 
the  name. 

The  two  trentives  on  the  Spartan  and  Athenian 
states  (AcuccSai^pfstir  IIoAiTd'a,  aiid  'Mifrtutn 
TloArrtfa)  were  not  always  recognised  as  genuine 
woika  of  Xmi^on,  even  by  the  ancients.  They 
pasa,  however,  under  bis  name,  and  there  is  nothing 
in  tbe  fntemal  evidence  that  appeors  to  throw  any 
doubt  on  die  inlhorabip.  The  writer  eleariy  pnrfm 
Spntan  to  Athenian  iuatittitionh   Tbe  **  Bepablic 


of  Athene  was  tranihited  into  English  by  Jamea 
Morris,  1794,  8vo. 

A  treatise  en  the  Revenoea  of  Athens  (n^pei  It 
wfpl  IlfMNrM(M>)  ia  designed  ts  show  bow  the 
public  nrenae  of  Athens  may  be  improved :  it- 
treats  of  the  mode  of  inereanng  the  number  of  re- 
udent  strangers  (ju^ikoi),  by  improving  tbeir 
condition  at  Athens,  which  improvement  wonid 
nltimatdy  be  benefidal  to  the  revenue,  and  attract 
urMigen ;  and  it  rccommenda  nich  fiwilitiee  to  be 

S'mn  to  atiaiqtera  tiading  to  Athen%  wonld 
duee  them  to  cotne  to  t  port  where  they  vera 
not  compelled,  as  in  many  porta,  to  take  mer- 
chandise, for  want  of  a  good  current  coin,  bnt 
where  diey  could  take  silver  as  a  commodity  in 
exchange,  it  they  preferred  it :  he  then  proceeds  Ur 
diacnss  the  mode  of  improving  the  revenue  by  a 
better  management  of  the  Athenian  silver  mines, 
and  to  show  tiiat  provision  nay  thus  be  made  fat 
the  poorer  dtisens  and  other  purposes,  without 
levying  contributions  on  the  allies  and  the  rahject 
states.  This  treatise  was  translated  into  English 
hy  Walter  Movie,  1697.  Bvo^  and  is  reprinted  in 
his  woika.  Kfckh,  is  his  PMic  Eoomomy  if 
Athena,  tnuDsIited  into  English  by  G.  C.  Lewis, 
has  discussed  tbia  treatin  of  Xenophon,  and  tbe 
matter  of  iL 

In  the  Memorabiiia  of  Socfatea,  in  fbnr  booka 
('Aro^rfirunrcii^iara  3Hitf»draM)  Xeno|Aon  defind* 
the  memory  of  his  master  ajainst  the  dinge  of 
irreligion  (L  1 )  and  of  cormpting  tbe  Atbeniaa 
yontii.  Socrates  ia  reprewnted  as  boMlng  a  series 
of  conversations,  in  which  ho  derelopea  and  in- 
cnlcates  moral  doctrines  in  hit  peculiar  fashion.  It 
is  entirely  r  ptnctical  work,  such  as  we  might 
expect  Grom  the  pmeticai  imturo  of  Xenopbon'a 
mind,  and  It  prolrsaei  to  exhiUt  SocxatM  aa  ba 
taught  It  is  tme  that  it  may  exfailrit  only  one 
side  of  the  Socratic  arjrnmentation,  and  that  It  doee 
not  deal  in  those  subtleties  and  verbal  disputes 
which  occupy  so  Inrge  a  space  in  some  of  Plato's 
dialogues.  Xenophon  was  a  hearer  of  Socrates,  on 
admirer  of  his  master,  and  anxious  to  defend  hia 
memory  -  The  chaises  against  Socrates  for  which 
he  suffered  were  {Mtm.S.  l),that  "Socnteswaa 
guilty  of  not  believing  in  the  gods  which  the  state 
believed  in,  and  in  introdncing  other  new  daemons 
{itufiivM):  he  was  also  gnilty  of  cormMing  the 
youth.*'  Xenophon  (c  1, 2)  replies  to  uieaa  two 
charges  specifically  ;  and  he  then  goee  on  to  riiow 
(c.  3)  what  Soorates*  mode  of  life  wat.  Tho 
whole  treatise  is  intended  to  be  on  answer  to  tbe 
chai^  for  which  Socmtes  was  execnted,  and  It  is, 
therefore,  in  its  nature,  not  intended  to  be  a  com- 
plete exhibition  of  Socntes.  That  it  is  a  genuine 
jMctnie  of  tho  man,  ii  indiapabl))^  and  it  is  the 
most  vahuUe  memorial  that  we  have  of  the  prac- 
tical philosophy  of  SoctatM.  Tho  Mmonbitia 
will  always  be  undervalued  \>j  the  lovers  rf  tbe 
transcendental,  who  give  to  an  nnintdligible  jargon 
of  words  tho  name  of  philosophy :  it  comea  too 
near  the  common  understanding  {oommmu  mutu) 
of  mankind  to  be  valued  by  those  who  would  raiao 
themselves  above  this  nndentonding,  and 

who  have  yet  to  leiim  that  thero  is  not  a  single 
notion  of  philosophy  which  i«  not  expresaed  or  in- 
volved by  implication  in  the  common  laoguaga  of 
life.  The  MemorabUia  and  the  Apdoj^  af  8^ 
crater  ('AvoAoTia  "Xtutpintus  «pit  ewf  Suwr^t) 
have  been  translated  into  EngUsh  by  Sarah  FieU- 
Inffr  The  KfAogj  of  Soeratea  eontans  ih«  wmoiH 
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vhich  indoMd  Socnt«s  to  pn(a  death  to  Ufe.  It 
k  not  ■  fint-tmto  perfonaanca ;  and  became  thuy 
do  not  coBuder  it  worthy  of  Xitutf  hon,  Bome  coritics 
would  deny  that  he  is  the  author  ;  but  thu  i*  an 
ineondiuive  reaaon.  La^rtins  statei  that  Xenopbon 
mots  an  Apologia^  and  the  origiuil  ia  aa  liray  to 
ban  Gomo  down  to  va  ai  a  fotgei;. 

In  tho  Sj/mjioaium  (Jlvfoitriai'),  or  Banquet  of 
Pbiloaophen,  Xetiophon  delineatea  tbe  character  of 
Socratei.  The  tpeaken  are  auppowd  to  meet  at 
the  houM  of  Callias,  a  rich  Atheaian,  at  the  cele- 
bration of  the  snwt  Pauatbenaea.  Socntea,  Cr»> 
tibnlai*  AntiithsuM*  Cbamudei,  and  othen  arc 
the  epMikeni.  The  acooMoriea  of  tbe  ectertainment 
are  managed  with  skill,  and  the  piece  ii  iatereating 
aa  a  picture  of  an  Athenian  drinking  party,  and  of 
the  amuaeroeht  and  convenation  with  which  it 
was  diversifittd.  The  nature  of  love  and  friendship 
ia  diacuwed.  Some  critic*  think  that  the  Sym' 
pomum  is  a  juvenile  performance,  and  that  the 
S^rmpomum  of  Plato  was  written  after  that  of  Xe. 
nopbon ;  but  it  ia  an  old  tradition  that  the  ^ftnpo- 
umn  of  Plato  was  written  before  that  of  Xenophou. 
The  Sg/Mpotitua  was  tranilated  into  English  by 
James  Wdlwood.  1710,  reprinted  1750. 

Tbe  l/iero  ('Upmv  ^  Tvpammdi)  is  a  diah>gue 
between  king  Hiero  and  Simonides,  in  which  the 
kbg  apeaka  of  tbe  dangers  and  difiiciiltiea  incident 
to  an  exalted  station,  and  tbe  superior  happinesa 
of  a  private  man.  The  poet,  on  the  other  hand, 
enamenttea  tbe  advantages  which  the  poaaeaaion  of 
power  givea,  and  the  means  which  it  offers  of  oblig- 
ing and  doing  •erriees.  Hiero  speaks  of  the  bnrdeu 
«f  power,  and  answos  Simonides,  who  wonders 
why  a  man  should  k«ep  that  which  is  to  trouble- 
some, by  nying  that  power  is  a  thing  which  a 
mtn  cannot  safely  lay  down.  Simonides  offers 
some  suggaations  aa  to  the  beat  use  of  power,  and 
the  way  of  employing  it  for  ^  pnUic  interest. 
It  is  suggested  by  Letronne  that  Xenopbon  may 
have  been  led  to  write  thia  treatise  by  what  he 
saw  at  the  court  of  Dionyaius  ;  and,  as  already 
stated,  there  is  it  story  of  his  having  visited  Sicily 
in  the  lifetime  of  the  lynnt  of  Syracuse.  A  ttsns- 
lation  of  this  pieoe,  which  is  attributed  to  Elizabeth, 
quBUi  of  England,  first  appeared  in  an  octavo  to- 
Innie,  pubUihed  in  1743,  entitled  **  Miscellaneous 
CorrespMidence."  It  was  also  translated,  in  1793, 
itvo.,  by  Xht  Kev.  James  Oraves,  the  translator  of 
the  Meditations  of  Marcus  Aurulius. 

The  Oeoonomieui  {OtKOtvfUKis)  is  a  dialogue 
betwMn  Socrates  and  Critobulus,  in  which  Socratea 
begins  by  showing  that  thero  is  an  art  called  Oeco- 
nomic,  which  relatea  to  the  odrainiatiation  of  d 
bonaehoU  and  of  a  man's  property.  Socratea  (c, 
4),  when  speaking  in  praiae  of  agriculture,  quotes 
the  instance  of  the  yonnget  Cyrus,  who  was  fond 
of  horticulture,  ud  one*  ahovred  to  the  Spartan 
Lyaander  the  gudas  which  he  had  pUnned  and 
the  trees  which  he  had  planted  with  his  own 
bands.  Cicero  copies  this  passage,  iu  his  treatise 
on  Old  Age  (tie  SeneduU,  c  17).  Xenophon  gives 
the  same  character  of  Cyrus,  in  this  paesage  of 
tha  OaomomieM^  which  he  gives  in  the  .^MO^asis 
(i.  8,  9),  which  tends  to  confirm  his  being  the 
nthw  at  the  Aweiamt  it  it  needs  GOnfirmatian. 
In  answer  to  the  praises  of  agriculture,  Critobulus 
■peiJu  of  the  losses  to  which  tbe  husbandman  is 
exposed  bom  bail,  froat,  drought,  and  other  causes. 
The  answer  of  Socratea  is  that  the  husbandman 
IBiiat  trust  in  heaven,  and  worship  tbe  gods.  The  | 


seventh  cbaptw  is  on  the  dsty  of  a  goei.  wife,  as 
exemplified  in  tbe  case  of  the  wifo  of  lacboDscfaaa. 
Tbe  wife's  duty  is  to  look  after  the  interior  of  tb* 
household:  the  husband  labours  outofdoaraaadpn- 
duces  that  which  tbe  wife  mast  nae  widi  bng^ha, 
Th«  wift^  daty  ia  to  suy  at  hone,  taai  not  to  gii 
abroad.  It  is  an  ezcdlent  dnptar,  abondaBt  ■ 
good  things,  worthy  of  a  woman's  civeful  peniaal, 
and  adqited  to  practice.  A  wife  who  ia  perpetoally 
leaving  her  home,  is  not  the  wife  that  XenophaD 
would  have.  It  is  a  notion  which  aae  sees  in  aom 
i^em  writers,  that  tbe  attachment  of  hosbM 
and  wife,  indapendnit  of  tha  sexual  paaaioo,  aoi 
their  permanent  love  after  both  have  gnwn  oid,  li 
a  chancteristic  of  modem  sodety,  and  thai  ibe 
men  of  Greece  and  Rome  were  not  suaceptibie  at 
that  affection  which  survives  tbe  decay  of  a  wotaaD'i 
youth  and  beauty.  The  notion  is  too  absmd  is 
need  confutation.  The  duties  of  a.  wife,  stys 
Iscbomachus,  give  her  great  oppertnattiea,  by  a- 
erci^g  which  she  will  not  have  to  fear  **  tut » 
she  grows  older  she  will  receive  leaa  reapeet  iu 
household,  but  may  be  assured  that  as  ahe  Mlvawn 
in  life,  the  better  companion  she  becomu  to  bc= 
husband  and  the  better  gtiardian  of  her  cbildicB. 
the  more  respect  she  will  receive.''  This  ia  uae  et 
the  best  treatises  of  Xenopbon.  It  has  bcEs 
several  times  translated  into  English.  The  iut 
tmnslntiou  appears  to  be  by  R.  Brailley,  If^iwi"-, 
1 7-27,  8vo. 

A  man's  duncter  cannot  be  entiiely  derived 
from  his  writings,  enedall^  if  they  treat  of  exact 
science.    Yet  a  maiia  writings  are  aome  index  d 
his  characier,  and  when  they  are  of  a  popular  and 
varied  kind,  not  a  bad  index.    Xenophoo,  aa  wc 
know  him  from  his  writings,  was  a  bmaaiK  ibkb, 
at  least  for  his  age,  a  man  of  good  uDdentandu^ 
and  strong  religious  feeliuga :  we  aiight  call  bia 
superstitious,  if  the  name  nqientition  had  a  wd- 
defined  meaning.    Some  modem  critica.  whs  ea 
judge  of  matters  of  antiquity  with  as  mochpoeitivt- 
nesa  as  if  all  the  evidence  that  exists  were  bd- 
doubted  evidence,  and  as  if  they  had  all  the  evi- 
dence that  is  required,  find  much  to  object  to  is 
Xenophon's  conduct  as  a  citizen.    He  did  not  hke 
Athenian  inatitutions  altogether ;  but  a.  nan  is 
nader  no  moral  or  politiou  obligation  to  like  the 
government  under  which  be  is  bom.    Uia  daty  a 
to  conform  to  it,  or  to  withdiaw  liimseUL    Tiien  it 
no  evidence  that  Xenopbon,  after  his  banishment, 
acted  against  his  native  ccHintiy,  even  at  the  battle 
of  Coron^a.    If  we  admit  that  his  banishment  was 
merited,  and  that  is  more  than  can  be  proved,  there 
is  no  evidence  that  he  did  any  thing  after  his  ba- 
nishment for  which  an  exile  can  be  blamed.  If  bb 
preference  of  Spartan  to  Atlienam  institutions  is 
matter  fur  blame,  be  is  blameable  indeed.    If  we 
may  fwn  a  conjecture  of  the  man,  he  would  have 
made  an  excellait  citizen  and  a  good  adniitistntor 
under  a  constitutional  monarchy  ;  but  be  waa  not 
fitted  for  the  tmbulence  of  an  Athenian  denotnKr, 
which,  during  a  great  part  of  bis  lifetime,  was  not 
more  to  tbe  taste  of  a  quiet  man  than  France  under 
tbe  Convention.    All  antiquity  and  all  nodera 
writers  i^^ree  in  allowing  Xenophon  gieat  merit  aa 
a  writer  of  a  plain,  simple,  perapicuoaa,  and  tu- 
affected  style.    Hia  mind  waa  not  edited  kt  pare 
philnaophical  speculation :  h«  hulked  to  the  ptnctiad 
in  all  things  ;  and  thu  baus  of  his  pKiloM^y  waa 
a  strong  belief  in  a  divine  mediation  in  the  govern- 
ment  aS  the  world.    Hi*  belief  only  reqaim  a 
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tittle  eorreGuon  and  modificatioiif  to  allow  ui  to 
describe  it  ac  a  proiband  conviction  that  Ood,  in 
the  conathution  of  things,  haa  given  a  moial  govera- 
ment  to  tha  wnU,  ai  nunUMtlf  aa  Iw  haa  given 
Iswa  for  the  mechanical  and  ofaonieal  aetioni  of 
matter,  the  organisation  of  plants  and  animals,  and 
the  vital  energies  of  all  beings  which  live  and  move. 

There  ara  iinmetoos  editions  of  the  whole  and 
of  the  separate  works  of  Xenophon.  The  Htll^ 
nieoy  the  fint  of  Xenophnn's  works  that  i^peared 
in  type,  was  printed  at  Venice,  l£t>3,  fol.  the 
«ldH-  Aktua,  with  the  title  of  PwnJ^ommc^  and 
aa  a  snppfement  to  Thncydides,  which  was  printed 
the  year  before.  The  first  general  edition  is  that  of 
£.  Boninns,  printed  1^  P.  tiiunta,  and  dedicated  to 
Leo  X.,  FloKiice,  1516,  foL ;  but  thia  edition  doea 
not  contain  the  Agesilaus,  the  Apology,  and  the 
treatise  on  the  Revenue  of  Athena.  A  put  of  the 
treatise  on  tiie  Athenian  Commonwealth  is  also 
wanting.  This  edition  of  Qinnta  is  a  very  good 
apectmen  of  early  printing,  and  useful  to  an  editor 
of  Xenophon,  The  edition  by  Andrea  of  Asola, 
printed  by  Aldos  at  Venice,  1525,  folio,  contains 
all  tile  woihs  of  Xenophon,  e]Nept  the  Apology  ; 
though  the  Apolt^  was  already  edited  by  J. 
Renchiin,  Hagennu,  15'20,  4to.,  with  the  Ageiilama 
and  Hiiro,  The  Uasel  edition,  printed  by  N.  Bry* 
linger,  154.i,  foL'is  the  first  edition  of  the  Greek 
text  with  a  Latui  tmaslation.  The  edition  of  H. 
Stepheni,  IMl*  containa  an  amended  text, 
and  the  edition  of  lABl  has  a  Latin  Tenian.  The 
editieii  of  Weiske,  Leipeig,  1798 — 1804,  6  V<ds. 
Uvo.,  did  something  tovrards  the  improvenient  of 
the  texL  The  most  pretending  edition  is  that  of 
(Jail,  Paris,  6  vola.  4ti>.  1797—1804  ;  a  sevmth 
volume,  in  three  parts,  published  afterwarda,  oon- 
tnina  the  various  readings  of  three  MSS.,  notieea 
on  the  MSS.  and  obaerratioBa,  literary  and  critical, 
and  an  Atlts  of  dh^m  and  plans.  This  edition 
contains  the  Ore^  text,  the  I<atin  version,  a  French 
version  and  notes  ;  the  Latin  veiaion  ia  that  vH 
Ijcnn^vinst  occasionallycomcted  ;  and  the  French 
is  not  entireiy  new,  for  the  author  took  the  Frciich 
vcrtions  already  existing  of  vniiolis  parts  of  Xeno- 
phon'sworkik  Letronne,  in  his  article  on  Xetn^hon 
\liiog.  Umio.),  haa  given  an  account  of  this  pompous 
edition,  whi^  has  very  tittle  meiiL  J.  G.  Schneider 
revised  the  edition  of  Zenne,  and  the  vacioos  parts 
of  the  mrka  a(  Xenojdiai  appealed  between  1791 
and  1815.  The  editions  of  ue  several  works  ate 
too  nameroBs  to  be  mentioned. 

Fabrieius  {BmoliMn  Graeca),  ScbtMl  {Gaiiu^ 
der  GneekMieti  Liltralmr\  Letronne  (^Biog,  Univ. 
art.  Xe»ojA«»),  and  Hoffimann  (Zernia  BibHofftv 
fkicim)  will  furnish  full  infomaUon  about  tiw 
muiMnoB  editiona  and  tnmUtiens.  Aa  to  the 
■even  Gptstlea  attribated  to  Xenophon,  among  the 
oue  and  forty  to-oalled  Socratic  Epistles,  the  aaioe 
lemork  applies  to  them  as  to  most  of  the  Greek 
lilenuy  mnains  ef  that  class  ;  tliey  are  mere  rhe- 
torical easays.  [Q.  L.] 

XE'NOPHON  (Huv^MOf  minor  lilenry  per- 
Don*.  1.  Aa  Athenian,  the  bnther  of  the  poet 
Pjrthostratus.  He  wrote  a  biography  of  Epami- 
noiidas  and  Pelapidas,  and  some  other  works. 
(Diog.  LaArt.  ii.  5».) 

2.  An  historical  wiil^,  the  author  of  an  account 
of  Hanmfad  (AM.). 

3.  A  native  of  Ijampncof,  n  writer  an  ge«- 
gnphy,  uentioned  bv  Pliny  (//.JV.  iv.  13,  vL  81) 
ind  Soltaui  (c.       60).    He  wns  also  in  all  pro- 
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bnbili^  the  anther  of  a  wepfvAws,  meBtiDoed  hf 
Pliny  (vii.  48 ;  eomp.  Yittt,  de  Hid.  Or,  p.  51^ 

note  34). 

4.  A  native  of  Antiocb,  the  aaihw  of  aa  aoui- 
tory  narrative,  or  collection  6t  nnatiTea,  enliUod 

Ba£i(A«i'iK(t.  (Suid.  *.  e.) 

'  5.  A  native  of  Ephesas,  the  author  of  a  romance, 
still  extant,  entitled  Epieiiaca,  or  the  Lovea  of 
Anthia  and  Atunjcoma*  ('E^eiruucJt,  tk  aartk  'A»- 
MoK  ml  'ASpaKi/aip).  The  style  of  the  work  ia 
rimpla^  and  (he  ttary  ia  coadueted  withoat  confit- 
iion,  notvrithstanding  the  nOBher  of  peraonagee  in- 
troduced. The  adventures  are  of  a  very  improbable 
kind.  Snidas  U  the  only  ancient  writer  who  men- 
Upns  Xenophon.  The  age  when  he  lived  is  un- 
certain. Locella  assigns  him  to  the  age  of  the 
Aniontnes.  Peerikamp  regards  him  as  the  oldeel 
of  the  Greek  romance  writen,  and  thinks  that  he 
has  discovered  in  other  writers  of  this  cinss  tnwea 
of  an  imitation  of  Xenophon.  He  also  maintains 
that  Xenophon  was  not  the  reel  name  of  theauther, 
nnd  that,  with  the  exception  of  Heliodenu,  no 
Greek  romance  writer  pubUshed  his  pndactitna 
wider  his  real  name. 

Snice  Suidaa,  Angelna  Politiantu  (in  the  15th 
century)  was  the  fint  writer  who  mentioned  tho 
Ef)iaiieKa  of  Xenophon.  Bat  although  he  had 
quoted  B  passage  fnmi  the  w<^,  its  existence  was 
doubted  or  denied  by  several  scholars  of  die  17tli 
century.  Even  after  an  Italian  tnudation  by  A, 
H.  Sabinl  had  been  pnUIehed  (in  1728),  and  the 
Greek  text  bad  been  printed  ia  17SS,  Lenglet  da 
Fresnoy,  in  1734,  denied  the  ezislaaee  ef  tha 
originaL 

There  is  but  a  single  manuscript  of  the  woric 
known  (in  the  monastery  of  the  Monte  Ouaino). 
The  Greeic  tazt  waa  first  pabiidmi  by  Ant  CvocfaH 
with  a  Idtin  tnudatioa  (London,  1726).  Thia 
edition  eontaini  numerous  etrors.  A  still  worsd 
edititm  was  published  at  Liioca(  1781 ),  coatainingt 
beaides  the  lAtin  transUtion  of  Cocehi,  the  Italian 
version  of  Salvjni,  and  the  French  version  of 
Jourdan.  Xttiopbou  was  still  more  unfoitnnate  in 
his  next  editor,  Polyaois  Konta  (Vienna,  1793). 
A  very  excellent  and  carefully  prepiuwd  edition 
was  published  by  Baron  de  Locubi  (Vienna,  ]796)i 
He  procured  a  I'tesh  collation  of  the  manuscript, 
and  aviuled  himself  of  the  criticat  remaika  oE 
Hemsteriinis,  D'Abmd).  and  D*OrriUe  (JVuwf- 
Annoe  Oburratioam,  vols.  iii. — vi),  and  the  labour* 
of  F.J.  Bast,  who  had  made  preparations  for  editing 
the  work.  liOceUa  also  prepared  a  new  translatioa 
and  a  commentary.  Tm  Epietiaoa  was  reprinted 
by  C.  W.  Mitacberiich.  in  his  Scriptorts  Erotiei 
UraeeL  Another  good  edition  is  ^at  of  P.  ilof- 
maim  Peetlkanp  (Hariem,  I818>  The  most 
recent  edition  is  that  of  F.  Passow  (lups.  1833,  la 
the  CorptLt  Ocrifiloemm  EroSoontm  GramsonM). 

There  are  Gemian  trniislntions  by  G.  A.  Btlcger, 
Hauslin,  £.  C.  Reiske  (or  rather  his  wife),  in  his 
colhictions  entiUed  ZtirMortd  (Dessau  and  Lcipsig, 
178-2,  and  HeUtu,  Leipaig,  171)1),  and  Krabinger, 
besides  one  that  appeared  anonymoudy.  In  jhrench 
there  are  translations  by  P.  Bauche  (Paris,  17S(>). 
andJ.  B.  Jourdan  (Puis,  1748).  A  translation  of 
the  Efkenaca  also  fonns  the  seventii  volume  of  the 
SMMUfW  da  Ramam  Iradmik  dm  One  (Paris, 
1797).  An  anmymouB  translation,  with  notes, 
was  puUidied  at  Paris  is  1823.  The  ItaUan 
translation  of  Salvini  has  aeveml  times  been  re- 
published. There  it  also  an  EngUdjj^andatioii  tj{^ 
Digitized  by  ' 
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Rook«,  Lcmdoo,  1727.  (Cmnp^  ScbSll.  OaeUdUi 
itr  Orittk.  lil.  toL  ii.  p.  520,  &c  ;  Haffmann, 
liumem  BUSognrnkiamt  *■  v.) 

6.  A  native  of  Cypnu.  the  anAor  of  a  mck  oT 
tbe  Mine  kind  aa  Uw  pnctding,  entitied  KmpMti. 
(Snid.  ■.«.) 

7.  For  Mmo  otben  of  Uiii  name  the  mder  i> 
n&nwd  to  Fabridiu  {B&L  Or.  toL  iiL  p.  1,  note 
a.,  p.  8S3  ;  oomp.  Menag.  ad  Diog.  ii. 

59).  rcp.M.] 

XB'NOPHON  (Hvvofii)').  the  name  <rf  two 
(or  mm  probably  ikree)  phyaicianL  I.  A  pupil  of 
PnuMgonw  (OriboK  Coil.  Modic  xliv.  8,  p.  12,  in 
'  Mai'iCbM.  «  Vatk-Codie. EdiLKaOi.  1831), 
who  most  therefore  have  lived  in  the  fimrth  cen- 
tuij  B.  c,  perhape  nlw  in  the  third.  He  ii  pro- 
baUj  the  native  of  Cue  mentioned  by  Di<^ne« 
Latttitii  (ii.  S,  S  £9) ;  perhap*  alio  the  physician 
quoted  by  Cadiui  Aarelianiu  (De  Mar^  Cknm.  ii. 
J8,  p.  il6).  It  i«  alto  shown  by  M.  Littrtf 
(OMwrat  d'Hin)oet.vA.i.  pp.  7&,76)thathftiadio 
perton  alMed  to.  but  not  noMed,  by  Galen  (CiM»- 
memL  in  Hippoer,  ProgmotL  i.  4,  ToL  xriiL  pi,  ii. 
p.  19)  ;  and  therefore  he  it  perhapa  aleo  the  phy- 
sician mentioned  by  th«  wne  author  {Da  DUb. 
DterM.  il  7,  'rol.  ix.  p.  872),  aa  hwnng  writtni  on 
the  subject  of  critical  days. 

S.  One  of  the  followers  of  ErastBttatoa,  who  lived 
■omewiM  earlier  Uian  Api^onius  of  Memphis 
(GalsD,  I»trod.  e.  10,  tdL  ziv.  p.  700),  and  there- 
fere  in  the  third  century  &  c,  perhaps  also  in  the 
fourth.  He  ia  by  some  modem  writers  soi^MHed 
to  be  the  Mme  perswi  as  the  f^yairfan  mentwnad 
■bore ;  bat  it  is  hardly  probaUe  that  th«  nme 
penon  eovld  have  been  pupil  to  both  Prazagonu 
and  Enustnitus.  He  wrote  a  work  on  tlie  names 
of  the  parU  of  the  human  body.  (Galen,  L  c.)  It 
h  not  certain  which  of  these  two  phydcans  is  the 
person  quoted  by  Oribasiua  {iiiid.  xlv.  1 1,  p^  4 1 ), 
md  Sonmna.  {Da  Artt  OtMr.  p.  257,  ed.  Diets.) 

S.  Analiva of  Cot,andad«OMidaiitof  tbefiunily 
of  the  Aiclepiadae,  who  was  a  physician  to  the  em- 
peror Claudius,  and  who  obtained  from  him  eertain 
privileges  for  his  native  island.  He  was  afterwards 
induct^  by  A^ppina  to  murder  the  emperor  by 
means  of  a  pownwd  feaUier,  which  he  introduced 
into  hia  moaUi  under  die  pretence  of  making  him 
Tnnit.jt.ii.54.(Tae..<4Mi.ziL  61,67.)  [W.A  G.] 
XETIOPHON.  aniits.  1.  A  sculptor,  of  Athens, 
contempmnry  with  the  older  Ophisodotns,  in  con- 
junction with  whom  he  made  the  statue  of  Zeus, 
which  is  described  under  Cbphisodotus,  No.  1, 
p.  667,  b.  In  another  pass^e,  Paiuanias  mentions 
dm  statue  of  Fortune,  carrying  her  son  Plutus,  in 
her  tmjAe  at  Thebes,  the  fooe  and  hands  of  which. 
A«  Thebans  said,  were  made  by  Xenophon  of 
Athens,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  by  a  natire 
artist,  named  Callislanicus.    (Phua.  ix.  16.  |  1.) 

2.  A  sculptor,  of  Paros,  of  whom  nothing  ta 
known,  beyond  the  meution  of  his  name  by  Dio- 
genes U&tius  (ii.  59).  [P.S.] 

XERXES  I.  (Sipivs),  king  of  Persia  ac.  485 
~465.  The  name  is  said  by  Herodotus  (vi.  98) 
to  B^ify  the  warrior,  but  it  is  probably  the  same 
word  aa  the  Zend  kieMra  and  theSanacrit  kAaira, 
"  a  king."  Xeixea  ma  the  son  of  Dareins  and 
Atoasa.  Dareina  was  married  twicer  By  his  first 
wife,  the  daughter  of  Oobryaa,  be  had  three  diil- 
dren  before  he  was  raised  to  the  thnme  ;  and  by 
his  second  wife,  AtosM,  the  datuhter  of  Cynu,  he 
iMid  fear  chtldraa  after  ho  IumT  beoMne  liing  «f 
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Per^  Artdwanea,  tha  ddaet  son  of  dw 
marriage,  and  Xerma,  the  aldeat  ton  af  tlw  kittn 
•ach  laid  claim  to  the  aacoetHon ;  bat  Damn 
decided  in  fevoor  of  Xema,  m  doafat  thrash  tba 
infliunoe  of  his  mthar  AtOM,  who  i  iwuilslilj 
niled  Dareina. 

Xenws  nueeedfd  hb  fether  at  the  begimuiy  of 
B.  c.  405.    Dwaius  had  died  in  the  midat  «f  his 
prspMBtiou  against  Oneee,  whki  had  been  iMer- 
iBpled  by  a  molt  of  the  Egyptians,  ne  fintcM 
of  Xerres  was  to  reduce  the  latter  people  ts  ob- 
jection.    He  accordingly  invaded  Kfifpt  at  tW 
bogbning  of  the  aacond  year  of  hia  re^  (■.  c  4U>. 
conpaDad  tba  peopla  again  to  Mfanit  to  the  I^niaa 
yoke,  and  thai  ntnnwd  to  Peim,  iKvim  hit 
brother  AchaemeDcs.  governor  of  E^ypt.  Tbe  nest 
four  years  were  devotrd  to  preparatiotis  far  the 
invasion  of  Greece.    It  was  his  otject  to  cvUen  a 
mi^ty  armament,  which  might  not  ami[Jy  be  shS- 
cient  to  conquer  Europe,  but  which  might  dn^y 
tha  powarandmaguifioeiMeof  thegraaleatmnRk 
of  the  world.    Troops  arera  yithered  together  faa 
all  quarters  of  the  wid&.spi«ed  Persian  eBipite,aad 
even  the  most  distant  nations  sohjcet  to  hia.^ny 
were  required  to  send  their  coatingenta.  Ctiialk 
in  Cappodocia  was  the  place  of  meeliiig,  mnA  then 
they  cnme  ponring  in,  nomad  kordea  fnan  tbe 
steppes  o(  central  Asia,  daik-crionicd  tribes  Ihm 
the  rivers  flowing  into  tha Indaa, and  negneafism 
the  iiihtnd  parts  of  Africa,  as  wril  as  from  all  the 
intermediate  countrieti    Immense  stinea  of  [nn- 
•ions  were  at  tba  same  time  collected  frnn  all  pans 
of  tha  Perrian  eminn,  and  dcponted  at  anitabV 
■tations  along  the  line  of  narub    The  fleet  ns 
famished  by  the  Phoenicuuis,  loniaoa  and  adxr 
maritime  nations  subject  to  the  Prrainaa  Aa 
agreement  also  waa  made  with  the  Carthaginian t, 
that  they  should  attack  tlie  Greek  citiea  in  Eiciiy 
and  Italy,  while  Xerxes  innded  the  notbermun. 
try.    Two  great  wnks  wen  at  die  aame  tiae 
undertaken,  whidi  might  bear  witaesa  ta  tb 
grandeur  and  power  of  the  Ptenan  laoBardL  He 
ordered  that  a  bridge  of  boats  dioeld  be  thrm 
across  the  Helleqiont,  and  that  a  canal  ahoald  be 
rut  through  the  istfamtu  at  Hoont  Athos,  on  whkb 
the  fleet  of  Mardonius  had  been  wneked  in  a.  c. 
492.    The  bridge  aooas  the  Helleq^  atnlchcd 
from  the  neigfabourhocd  oi  Abydea  on  the  Awic 
ride  to  the  coon  between  Sestoa  and  ICadytna  oa 
the  European,  wnere  the  stnit  is  abont  an  Englkh 
mile  in  breadth.     The  work  waa  oitnated  ta 
Phoeniuans  and  Egyptians  ;  but  after  it  had  been 
completed,  it  was  deatroyad  by  a  vkdent  atocm. 
Xerxea  waa  so  eniagad  tlmt  he  eaaied  the  heads 
of  the  chief  engineMS  (oba  cat  oflE^aad  Tnirint 
that  the  strait  itself  should  be  scenrged,  and  a  set 
of  fetters  cast  into  iL    A  new  bridge  waa  con- 
Btmeted,  of  which  Herodotas  has  left  ns  a  minote 
aeootmt(viii.  36).  Thm  were  in  feet  two  bridges 
formed  cj  two  lines  of  ships ;  bat  our  liauto  prevent 
us  from  entering  into  the  details  of  their  esnatnie- 
tton.  The  canal  cut  through  the  isthmos  of  lltiniit 
A  thos  from  the  Strymonic  to  the  Toronaic  gulph  wm 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  long,  and  was  broad  and 
deep  eiiongfa  for  two  triremes  to  saS  abreasL  This 
wotk  it  said  to  have  oecapied  amultitude  of  work- 
men for  a  space  of  thrt-e  yeaia.    That  these  woriu 
were  unnecessary  is  no  proof  that  they  were  new 
executed  ;  for  Xerxes'  invasion  of  Oneee  most  not 
be  judged  by  the  necesrities  or  prolMbilttka  at  my 
ordinary  war.    It  was  father  a  MA  iiif^  el 
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bofMB  life  tnd  hunut  labour  to  gratify  the  taprkt 
and  tB^niff  the  power  of  rd  Eastern  despot,  than 
simply  a  militaij  force  collected  for  the  conqnett 
of  a  formidable  enemy.  The  catting  of  the  canal 
tfanMigh  Mount  Athoe  haa  been  reieMed  as  a  fitbe- 
hood  bj  nwiatrowa  wriUn  both  anduit  and  modem. 
JnTCMl  qwaka  of  it  <>.  174)  «•  a  qieeiiun  of 
GnakaiendMi^, 

**  aeditnr  oUm 
Vdifieatni  Athoii  ct  qnidquid  Giaeeui  nwndaz 
Audot  in  hiatoria,** 

and  Niebuhr  denies  it  most  positiTaly  as  a  thing 
quite  inconprehensible.  (  Vortrdge  alar  aUe  (fft- 
eUdUt,  ToL  i  p.  403.)  But  sinoe  it  )■  evident  that 
Herodotus  went  in  person  over  the  whole  graind 
tnveraed  by  die  Persian  amy,  the  mere  bet  that 
be  girts  a  most  minute  description  of  this  canal 
'vii.  37)  ought  to  convince  erery  one  of  its  exist- 
ence even  without  any  fBrtber  andence,  sinos  he 
certwRly  never  taad  that  he  saw  what  he  did  not 
B«e.  There  are,  however,  the  most  distinct  tcaeei 
of  it  at  the  present  day,  as  u  shown  by  Lieutenant 
Wolfe,  who  has  given  an  account  of  iu  present 
condition  in  the  artide  **  Atfaos"  whieli  he  wrote 
In  the  ^  Penny  Cyclopaedia." 

In  the  autumn  of  b.  a  481  Xerxes  arrived  at 
Sordia.  and  eariy  in  the  spring  of  the  following 
year  commenced  his  march  towards  the  Helles- 
pont. So  great  was  the  number  of  the  army 
that  it  was  seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  ctbssing 
the  laidges  without  a  moment  of  intermission.  The 
march  1TH  continued  thnngh  the  Thradan  Cher- 
sonese tilt  it  reached  the  phiin  of  Doriscus,  which 
is  near  the  sea,  and  is  traversed  by  the  river 
Hebrus.  Tbe  army  was  here  joined  by  the  fleet, 
which  had  not  entered  the  Helhspont,  but  had 
sailed  westward  round  the  aontheinmoot  promon- 
tory of  the  ThiBcian  Chersonese.  At  this  plain 
Xerzes  resolved  to  number  both  his  land  and  naval 
forces.  The  mode  employed  for  numbering  the 
foot  soldiers  was  remarkable.  Ten  thoosand  men 
were  first  numbered  and  packed  together  as  closely 
as  thqr  couU  stand  ;  a  luw  was  dnwn  aad'a  w^l 
built  round  the  place  they  had  occupied,  into  which 
all  the  soldiers  entered  succesuvely^  till  the  whole 
army  was  thus  measured.  There  were  found  to 
be  a  hiindred  and  seventy  of  these  divisions,  thus 
mnkiog  a  total  of  1,700,000  foot.  Besides  these 
^eie  were  80,000  horse,  and  many  war-cbaiiots 
and  camels,  with  about  20,000  men.  Herodotus 
has  left  us  a  most  mmute  and  intei«sting  catalogue 
of  the  nations  comprising  this  mighty  army  with 
their  various  military  equipments  and  diSerent 
modes  of  fighting.  The  land  fwoes  contained 
forty-six  nations.  (Herod,  vii.  61,  fblt.)  The  fleet 
consisted  of  1207  triremes,  and  SOOO  smaller  vessels. 
Each  trireme  was  manned  by  200  rowers  and  30 
fighting  men  ;  and  each  of  the  accompanying  vessels 
carried  SO  men  according  to  the  calculation  of 
Herodotus.  Thus  the  naval  force  would  amount 
to  £17,610.  The  whole  annament,  both  military 
and  naval,  which  passed  over  from  Asia  to  Doriscus, 
would  accMdingly  amount  to  2^17,610  men.  Nor 
was  this  alL  In  his  march  from  Doriscus  to  "Dier- 
nopylae,  Xerxes  received  a  still  further  accession 
of  htrength.  The  Thracian  tribes,  the  Macedonians, 
mid  the  other  nations  in  Europe  whose  territories 
he  traversed  supplied  300.000  men,  and  120  tri- 
remes containing  an  aggregate  of  24,000  men. 
Thus  when  he  reached  Thermopyba  the  land  and 
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sea  fintea  amonntrd  to  2,941,610  fighting  men. 
This  does  not  inehtde  the  attendants,  the  slnvi^ 
the  crews  of  the  provision  ships,  Ac-,  which  accortl- 
ing  to  the  snpnosiiion  of  Pl^xidotus  were  more  in 
number  than  toe  fighting  men ;  but  supposing  tliem 
to  have  been  cqim],  the  total  number  of  mate 
persons  who  aceompanied  Xerxes  to  Thennopybe 
reach  the  astonnding  figure  of  5,283,220 1  In 
addition  to  this,  there  were  tbe  eunuchs,  concubines 
and  fauale  cooks,  of  whom  no  one  couM  teR  the 
amount,  nor  that  of  the  beasts  of  bnrthen,  cattle 
and  Indiairdogs.    (Herod,  vii.  184—187.) 

Such  vast  numbers  seem  inciediUe.and  Iwve  led 
many  writers  to  impeach  either  the  veraci^  or  the 
good  sense  of  the  historian.  They  are  rejected 
altogether  by  Niebuhr  in  his  Lectures  on  Ancient 
Histoiy,  who  osseru  that  it  u  impomUe  that  the 
seventh  book  of  Herodotus  can  be  an  historical 
relation,  and  considers  it  as  founded  on  the  epio 
poem  of  Choerilna  On  the  other  hand,  Heeren  ia 
disposed  to  receive  the  nnmericiil  totals  of  Hero- 
dotus without  question.  The  view  which  Mr.Orote 
takes  is  more  cautions  and  is  characterised  by  his 
usual  good  sense  and  criUcat  acumen.  As  the 
subject  has  oecasiemsd  so  mnch  oontnrarsf,  his 
Ksmarks  deserve  to  be  quoted  at  lei^.  ■*To 
admit  this  overwhelming  total,  or  anythmg  near  to 
it,  is  obviously  impossible :  yet  the  dtspwaging 
remarks  which  it  haa  drawn  down  upon  Herodotus 
are  no  way  merited.  He  takes  pains  to  distinguish 
^t  which  informants  told  hioi,  from  that  which 
he  merely  guessed.  His  description  of  the  review 
at  Doriscus  is  so  detailed,  that  he  had  evidentiy 
conversed  with  persona  who  were  present  at  it, 
and  had  learnt  the  separate  totals  promulgated  by 
the  enumerators  —  infantry,  cavalnr,  and  ships  of 
war,  great  and  small.  As  to  the  number  of 
triremes,  his  statement  seems  beneath  the  truth, 
as  we  may  judge  from  the  contemporary  authority 
of  Aeschylus,  who  in  the  "Persae*' gives  the  exact 
number  of  1207  Persian  ships  as  having  fonght  at 
Salamis:  but  between  Doriscns  and  Salarais  Hero- 
dotus haa  himself  enumerated  647  ships  as  lost  or 
destnmd,  and  ndy  120  as  added.  No  eaiggei»- 
Uon  thnrefore  can  vrell  be  suspected  in  this  state- 
ment which  would  imply  abont  276,000  as  tha 
number  of  tbe  crews,  though  there  is  hwa  a  con- 
fuion  or  omiasuin  in  the  narrative  which  we  can- 
not clear  np.  But  the  aggregate  of  3000  smaller 
ships  and  still  more  that  of  1,700.000  infiuitr\-, 
are  Etf  leas  trustworthy.  There  would  be  little  or 
no  motive  for  tbe  enumerators  to  be  exac^  and 
every  motive  for  them  to  exaggerate — an  immense 
nominal  total  would  be  no  leas  pleasing  to  the 
amy  than  to  the  monarch  himself  —  so  that  the 
military  total  of  land-force  and  ships'  crews  which 
Herodotus  gives  as  2,641,000  on  the  arrival  at 
Themopybw,  may  be  dismissed  as  nnwamntable 

and  incredible.  Weighing  the  ehvBnistances  of 

the  case  well,  and  considering  that  this  army  was 
the  result  of  a  maximum  of  effort  throughout  ths 
vast  empire —  that  a  great  numerical  total  was  tbtf 
thing  chiefiy  demanded  —  and  that  prayers  for 
exemption  were  regarded  by  tbe  great  king  as  a 
capital  o&nce — and  that  provisions  had  been 
collected  for  three  years  before  along  the  line  of 
march  —  we  may  well  believe  that  the  numbers  of 
Xerxes  were  greater  than  were  ever  assembled  in 
ancient  times,  or  perhaps  at  any  known  epoch  of 
history.  But  it  would  be  nsh  to  pretend  to  guesa 
,  at  Buy  positive  number,  in  dm  enlira.  absencoiof 
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any  uuertnined  data ;  uid  when  we  learn  from 
Thucydidea  that  he  found  it  iinpouibla  to  find  out 
the  exact  nmnben  of  the  mall  anniea  of  Greeki 
who  fought  at  MantineiB,  we  ihaU  not  ba  Hhuned 
to  avotr  our  inability  to  count  tha  Auotio  molti- 
todes  at  Doribcus."  (lliMt.  of  Greece,  vol.  v.  p.  46, 
foil.) 

After  the  review  of  Doriscu»  Xerxe*  continued 
hit  march  ihroiuih  Thrace  in  three  divisiunt,  and 
along  three  dili'urcnt  linea  of  road.  Tlie  tribe* 
through  which  he  marched  had  to  furnish  a  day'a 
ineal  for  the  ImmenM  hoHt,  and  for  thia  purpow  had 
m&de  preparations  many  montht  beforehand.  The 
coat  of  feeding  auch  u  multitude  brouf;ht  many  of 
the  cities  of  Thiuce  to  the  brink  of  ruin  :  the  city 
of  Tboaoa  alooe,  on  account  of  their  poaaeuions  on 
the  main  land,  expended  no  lest  a  aum  for  thia  pa^ 
pose  than  400  talenu.  On  reaching  Acanthua, 
near  the  isthmus  of  Athos,  Xerxes  left  his  fleet, 
which  received  orders  to  aail  through  the  canal 
that  had  been  dug  acroas  the  iithuui8,to  double  the 
hwo  peniusulaa  of  Silhonia  aud  Palleue,  and  await 
hia  arrival  at  Theme,  afterwards  called  Theaaalo- 
nica  (now  Saloniki),  a  little  to  the  east  of  the 
mouth  of  the  river  Axiua.  Afler  joining  his  fleet 
atTherme,  Xerxea  marched  through  Mygdonia  and 
Bottiaeia,  as  &r  as  the  mouth  of  the  Haliacaioti. 
Hitherto  bis  march  had  been  through  territory  sub- 
ject to  the  Peniun  empire,  and  he  now  entered 
Maoedonu,  the  tnonoich  of  which  revetenlly  ten- 
demd  his  submisaou,  atul  tindertook  to  condact 
him  further. 

The  Greeks  had  origiiiiilly  intended  to  defend 
the  defile  of  Ttuupe,  the  northernmost  entrance  of 
Orcoce,  and  they  sent  thither  a  farce  of  10,000 
men,  in  accordance  with  the  urgent  deairea  of  the 
Thessaliana.  Bat  upon  arriving  there  the  Greeks 
Umni  that  it  would  be  impoiaiUe  to  hold  the  paas, 
as  the  Pertiani  could  land  troops  in  their  rear,  and 
there  was  another  past  acroM  the  mountains  east 
of  Tempe,by  which  the  Peniana  could  enter  Thes- 
aaly.  The  Greeks  therefore  tetumed  to  the  isth- 
tnuB  about  the  same  time  as  Xerxes  crosaed  the 
llellcipont.  Their  retrvat  was  followed  by  the 
submission  of  the  whole  of  Thessaly  to  Xerxes,  who 
accordingly  met  with  no  opposition  till  he  reached 
Thermopylae.  Here  the  Greeks  resolved  to  make 
a  stand.  Thia  pass  waa  in  one  important  respect 
better  adiqrted  for  defence  than  that  of  Tcmpe,  for 
the  mainland  waa  here  separated  from  the  ialaiid  of 
Euboea  only  by  a  narrow  atrtdt,  ao  that  by  defend- 
ing (he  stniit  with  their  fleet  the  Persians  could 
not  land  troops  in  tlieir  rear  on  the  mainhind. 
Accordiugly,  while  Leonidas,  king  of  Sparta,  con- 
ducted a  land  force  to  Thermopyke,  hii  coUei^na 
Kurjbiades  tailed  with  the  ctnnbined  Greek  fleet 
to  the  north  of  Euboea,  and  took  up  hia  poai^on  on 
the  northern  coast,  which  &ced  Magnesia,  and  which 
was  called  Artemisium  from  the  temple  of  Artemis 
belonging  to  the  town  of  Histiaea. 

The  remainder  of  the  history  of  the  invasion  of 
Xerxes  is  so  fully  related  in  other  articles  in  thia 
work  [Thihiktoclss;  EuavBiABBs;  Ln>NinA8  ; 
AniSTKiOBS ;  HAaiMKiusJt  that  it  is  only  neces- 
sary in  this  place  to  give  a  very  brief  enumeration 
of  the  Bubseqnent  events.  Xerxes  arrived  in  snfety 
with  his  land  forces  before  Thermopylae,  but  his 
fleet  wai  overtakoi  by  a  violent  stonn  and  hurri- 
oina  off  the  coaat  of  Sepias  in  Magnesia,  by  which 
at  least  fonr  hupdred  ahipa  of  war  were  destroyed, 
as  weU  as  an  immense  number. of  tmn^oris.  The 


Greeks,  who  had  in  a  panic  deserted  Aztenusuzn 
aud  salted  to  Chalcu  in  Euboeai  ^ua  Itaiiue 
Xerxes  at  fiilt  liberty  to  cammnnicate  witk  hs 
fleet,  now  took  courage,  and  sailed  haA  to  Ihnr 
farmer  podtiim  at  Annniunm.    On  thrir  aniva! 
they  found  the  Persian  fleet,  which  had  nscojvrri 
hom  the  effects  of  the  storm,  dravni  up  on  ut 
opposite  coast  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Aphetar. 
Meantime  Xerxes  had  attempted  to  force  bis  viz 
through  the  pata  of  Thermopylae,  bat  hia  trvi.' 
were  repulsed  again  and  again  hj  Leonidaa  and  h* 
galhint  bond.    At  laat  a  Malian,  of  tbe  naice 
Ephialtei,  ifaowed  the  Peraiana  a  pan  over  tat 
mountaina  of  Oeta,  and  thus  enabled  tfaen  to  M 
on  the  rear  of  the  Giedca.    Leonidaa  and  k^ 
Spartans  disdained  to  fly,  and  were  all  daia  a&s 
performing  miracles  of  valour  tLsoNiDAi}.  Cb 
the  same  days  on  which  Leonidaa  waa  figini^ 
with  the  land  forces  of  Xerxes,  the  Greek  tbipi 
at  Artemisium  attacked  tbe  Peraiai)  flert.    In  tx 
first  battle,  which  was  not  fought  till  laxe  b  lie 
day,  the  Oretks  had  the  advantage,  and  in  the 
loiraig  night  the  Peruan  afaipi  auffiaed  stall  ma 
from  a  violent  stoim,  which  blew  right  npoa  v» 
shore  at  Aphetae.    Tbe  aame  stonn  cf)n|iie^> 
destroyed  a  squadron  of  the  Penian  fleet, 
had  been  aent  to  sail  round  Euboea  in  order  to 
off  the  retreat  of  the  Greeka.    The  Pe>raian  ikift 
at  Aphetae  had  been  too  much  damaged  to  kct* 
the  fight  on  the  following  day,  bat  the  day 
they  again  sailed  oat  and  ofiet«d  Lutle  te  ^ 
Greeks.    The  contett  lasted  the  whole  iajyui 
both  aides  fought  with  the  greatest  courage.  Al- 
though tbe  Qreoka  ut  the  cloae  atitl  nuuaiaiKd 
their  poaition,  and  had  dcatroyed  a  f^reat  nua^ 
of  the  enemy's  ships,  yet  their  own  loas  -wm  em- 
aiderable,  and  half  the  Athenian  ddpa  was  d*- 
aUed.    Under  these  circumstancea  tbe  Gndc  am- 
manders  saw  that  it  was  impoeatble  to  remain  at 
Artemisium  any  longer,  and  their  resiriation  te  rr 
treat  waa  quidrerted  by  the  diaaatrttiu  inlellignte 
that  Xerxes  waa  master  of       paaa  at  Tbow- 
pylae.   Upon  this  they  ferdiwith  abandoned  Arte- 
misium and  retired  to  Salamis,  oi^maite  the  aoa^ 
weetem  coast  of  Attica. 

The  Pelopimneaiana  had  resolved  to  retira  witfcic 
the  peninsula,  and  to  build  a  wall  ncrosa  tbe  lOk- 
mus.  It  was  now  too  late  to  send  an  amy  iao 
Boeotia,  and  Attica  thna  lay  exposed  to  the  foil 
vengeance  of  tbe  invader.  Tbe  fleet  had  bc«a 
ordand  to  assemble  at  Troeien  in  order  to  co-ope- 
rate with  the  land  forces  for  the  protection  of  lir 
Peloponneaua,  and  Eurybiadea  had  only  ranaiwd 
at  Salamis  at  the  earnest  entreaty  of  the  Athentam. 
in  order  to  assist  them  in  the  tiaouert  of  thrir 
families.  They  had  so  time  to  hise.  Thcn^^ttKin 
urged  them  at  once  to  remove  the  women,  children, 
and  infirm  persons  to  Snlamis.  A^ina,  and  Tnr- 
xen,  and  within  six  days  the  whole  pnpnlation  wiin 
few  exceptiont  left  the  country.  The  grtuer  num- 
ber were  conveyed  to  Troezen,  where  they  were 
received  moat  hospitably,  and  maintained  at  di* 
public  expense;  ifeanttme  Xenes  had  eatetvd 
Phocia,  which  he  laid  waste  with  fire  and  swotd. 
At  Panopeua  he  aent  a  detachment  of  hia  army  to 
plunder  Delphi,  while  he  himself  marched  inie 
Boeotia  with  the  main  body  of  hia  forces.  All  the 
people  of  Boeotia  submitted  to  him  with  the  excep- 
tion of  the  inhabitants  of  Thespiae  and  Phltas^ 
which  were  deserted  by  dieir  citiaens,  and  wen 
both  burnt  by  Xenes.    T^oa  he  icadied  Athem 
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without  encoontaiDg  nnjr  mittancfl.  But  the 
which  bd  wen  wnt  against  Delphi 
met  with  a  ugnal  defau :  according  to  tradition  it 
W8«  by  no  mortal  haoda  that  they  were  turned  to 
tHght,  hot  the  god  defended  hii  own  annctuaif,  and 
hurled  down  inunenn  eraga  upon  the  iuTaders. 
That  tha  Panuuw  ftikd  in  their  attempt  upon 
Delphi  muBt  be  Rceived  aa  an  hiatorical  feet ;  for 
th«  ofleiinga  of  the  Lydian  kinga,  and  other*  of  an 
eoriief  time,  were  BtUl  seen  there  by  Hetodotui ; 
but  Uie  raeana  by  which  they  were  repulsed  must 
remain  unknown.  About  the  sune  ume  as  Xerxes 
entered  Athens,  his  fleet  arrived  in  the  bay  of 
Pluilenun.  He  now  resolved  upon  an  engagement 
with  the  Greek  fleet,  fhe  history  of  this  memo- 
rable battle,  of  the  previous  dissensions  among  the 
Greek  commanders,  and  of  the  j^ous  victorj-  of  the 
Greeks  at  the  last,  is  fully  related  elsewhere. 
LTbsmistoclss.]  Xerxes  witnessed  the  battle 
from  a  lofty  seat,  which  was  erected  for  him  on  the 
shore  rae  mainhind  on  one  of  the  declivitiea  of 
Mount  A«galeoi,  and  thus  beheld  with  his  own 
eyes  tbe  defeat  and  dispersion  of  his  mighty  arma- 
ment. The  Greeks  expected  a  reneu'ol  of  the 
battle  on  the  following  day,  but  Xerxes  now  be- 
came alarmed  for  hit  own  suF>*ty,  and  resolved  to 
Ivave  Greece  immediat«ly.  He  was  contumed  in 
hia  reiolutiffit  by  Maidonius,  who  undertook  to 
complete  the  conquest  with  300,000  of  hi«  troops, 
Xerxes  accordingly  ordered  the  fleet  to  sail  to  ^e 
Hellespont,  and  there  to  guard  the  bridge  tilt  bis 
arrival ;  he  left  Murdonius  the  number  of  troops 
which  he  requested,  and  with  the  remainder  set  out 
on  his  march  homewards.  His  own  personal  escort 
coimisted  .of  60,000  men  under  thie  command  of 
Artabazus,  and  he  reached  the  Hellespont  in  forty- 
five  days  from  the  time  of  his  departure  from 
Attica.  His  troops  suffered  much  in  the  retreat 
from  the  want  of  provisions,  and  many  died  of 
hunger  ;  bat  the  aecannt  which  Aeschylus  gives 
in  the  **  Persae  "  of  the  dreadful  calamities  which 
overtook  the  retreating  army  is  probably  much 
exaggerated.*  On  arriving  at  ihe  Hellespont, 
Xerxes  found  the  bridge  of  boats  destroyed  by  a 
stonn,  and  he  crossed  over  to  Asia  by  ship.  He 
entered  Sardis  towards  tbe  end  of  the  yeur,  a  c 
4110,  bumbled  and  defeated,  only  eight  montha 
after  be  hud  left  it  fi^Il  of  arrogance  and  sure  of 
victory. 

In  the  f<dlowing  year,  u.  c.  479,  the  war  was 
continued  in  Greece  ;  but  Mardonius  was  defeated 
at  Plataea  by  the  combined  forces  of  the  Greeks, 
and  on  the  same  day  another  victory  was  gained 
over  the  Persians  at  Mycale  iu  Ionia.  [Mardu- 
Mtiii.J  Next  year,  &.  c  478,  the  Persians  lost 
their  last  possession  in  Europe  by  the  capture  of 
Seslos  on  the  Hellespout.  Thus  the  struggle  woa 
virtually  brought  to  an  end,  though  the  war  still 
continued  for  several  years  longer.  We  know 
little  more  of  the  personal  history  of  Xerxes,  Soon 
afti^r  his  arrival  at  Sardia  he  fell  in  love  with  the 
wife  of  his  brother  Masistes,  whom  he  solicited  in 
vain  to  yield  to  his  desires.  In  order  to  gain  her, 
he  married  her  dai^bter  Artaynte  to  his  own  son 
Dareios  {  but  shortly  afterwards  he  transferred  his 
alKxtiona  from  the  mother  to  the  daugfater.  His 

•  See  Grote,  Ilulury  of  Greece,  vol  t.  pp.  190, 
lOl,  note,  where  forcible  reasons  are  adduced  to 
show  tliat  the  loss  of  the  army  in  crossing  the  rivet 
iitrymon  is  probably  a  bble. 


amour  with  Artaynte  became  known  to  Amestria, 
the  wife  of  Xerxea,  Iqr  his  mrag  to  his  fiivoarite 
a  chiak  which  Amestria  hod  woven  for  hin  with 
her  own  hands,  Amestns  meditated  and  took 
dire  revenge.  She  obtained  possession  of  the  wifgi 
of  Maaistea,  and  mutilated  her  in  a  horrible  man- 
ner. Manstai  thanfore  attempted  to  escape  to 
Bactria  with  his  sons,  of  which  country  he  was 
satnp,  intending  there  to  raise  the  standard  of 
revdt ;  but  Xerxes,  who  anticipated  his  object, 
sent  some  troops  after  him,  who  killed  both  him 
and  bis  sons.  (Herod,  ix.  108 — 113.)  In  &c. 
465  Xerxes,  after  a  reign  of  twenty  years,  was 
murdered  by  Artabanu  and  the  eunuch  Spani- 
tres,  or  Mithridates,  as  he  is  also  cdkd.  Arta- 
banus  was  an  Hyrcanian  by  birth,  and  one  of  the 
highest  officers  ef  bis  court  He  had  seven  sons 
in  the  prime  of  life,  and  resolved  to  place  himself 
upon  the  throne  of  Persia  and  found  a  new  dy- 
nasty. For  this  i»upose  it  was  necessary  to  get 
rid  of  the  sons  of  Xeaeh  According  to  Ctaawa 
and  Justin,  Xerxes  had  left  only  two  sons,  DareiDS 
and  Artax^es,  but  Diodorus  mentions  a  third, 
Hystaspes,  who  was  satrap  of  Bactria  and  absent 
from  court  at  his  father's  death.  As  toon  as 
Xerxes  was  slain,  the  conspirators  informed  Arta- 
xerxes  that  Dareius  had  bwn  the  murdenr  of  his 
father,  and  persuaded  the  young  prince  to  give  in- 
stant orders  for  the  execution  of  his  brother.  Ar- 
tabanus  shortly  afterwards  attempted  to  murdet 
Artoxerxes,  bat  the  plot  was  discovered,  and  Arta- 
banus  and  his  sons  were  put  to  death.  (Diod.  xi. 
69  ;  Cteiias,  Pm.  c  29  ;  Justin,  iii.  f.) 

Herodotus  (vii.  187)  describes  Xeixes  as  the 
tallest  and  handsomest  man  amidst  the  vast 
host  which  he  led  against  Greece.  Uis  chamcter 
appears  to  have  been  worse  than  most  of  the  Per- 
sian monarchs  ;  for,  according  to  Herodptua,  ha 
was  a  coward  as  well  as  a  cruel  tyrant  The  direc 
last  hooka  of  Herodotna  an  the  great  anthority  for 
the  invaaion  4^  Greece  by  Xerxea;  and  ammig 
modem  writers  the  history  is  best  rehUed  by  Mr. 
Grote  in  the  fifth  volume  of  his  Hhtory  of  Grttcty 
to  which  we  have  been  much  indebted  in  drawing 
up  the  preceding  narrative. 

XERXES  11.  (as'i>(ni),  tbe  only  Intimate  eon 
of  Artaxerzes  I.,  aocoeeded  hit  Csuer  as  king  of 
Persia  in  a.  c.  423,  but  was  murdered  after  a  uort 
reign  of  only  two  months  by  his  half-brotber  Sng- 
dianus  or  Secundianus,  who  thus  became  king; 
(Diod.  xii.  71  ;  Ctesias,  Pen.  c.  44.) 

XERXES  (E<pftiT),  king  of  Arsaniosata,  in  the 
western  part  of  Armenia.  Polybius  relates  that 
Antiochna  was  preparing  to  la^  akge  to  Araamo- 
sato,  but  Xerxes  submitted  to  him,and  rDceived  in 
consequence  the  daughter  of  the  Syrian  king  in 
marriage.  This  Antiochus  was  probably  Antiochus 
IIL  Tiiere  are  eoins  of  Xerxes  extant,  of  which 
a  apecimen  is  annexed.  (Polyb.  viiL  25  ;  Drovten, 
GetdieMa  da  ildlemmiu,  vol.  ii.  p.  73 ;  Edcliel 
ToL  iii  p.  204.^ 


coiK  or  XKRSka,  king  or  aksamo*at.a. 
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XERXES  (B^^*it),  A  son  of  Mithridat^t,  wTio 
fell  into  th«  buidi  vS  Poniper  fai  conaequence  of 
the  insutrection  of  the  town  of  Phanagoria,  where 
he  with  MTcral  of  hit  brother*  had  been  phued  for 
tecnritT.  b.  c  64.  He  sfterwardi  Rdoined  Pom- 
p(7>  triuinph  fit  Rome.  (Appian.  A/tVAr.  108, 1 17-} 

XIPHAllES  (K(M^t)>  the  ion  of  Miihridate* 
and  Stratontve,  was  put  to  death  by  hw  fether 
in  conaeqaenee  of  the  conduct  of  hii  mother,  of 
which  an  account  ii  giren  elMwhere.  [Strato- 
NICE,  No,  6-1 

XIPHILI'NUS,  GRO'ROIUS  (r»<ip7«.»  i 
Bi^tiAiMt),  patriarch  of  Coiihiaiitinnple,  a.  d.  1193 
— 1199.  A  few  constitiitioni  of  hii  are  mentioned, 
the  mMt  important  of  which,  JM  JurHnu  Terrilo- 
tianmit  ia  pnUithed  bj  Leundnvina  in  hia  Jia 
(/nteayRoTKOMum,  voL  1.  p.  SflS.  (Fsbric.  ArU. 
Graee.  vol.  xii.  pp.  41,  42.) 

XIPHILl'NUS,  JOANNES  ("laxtcnji  b  Hi</n- 
Xi¥ot).  1.  Patriarch  of  Constantinople,  a-  d.  1066 
— 107",  wflB  of  ft  nobJe  family  of  Tnipezus  (Tre- 
hixond).  He  pnbliahcd  a  few  constitutioiia  on  ec- 
c1esinatic.il  matters,  which  ate  printed  by  fjenn- 
clavius  in  his  Jn  Grateo-Romamni.  mi  also  »n 
Omtion  on  the  Adoration  of  the  Cross,  which  ia 
prit  te.l  in  Gretser's  work  on  the  Cross.  Iii)plstiidt, 
IfiI6,  There  are  also  some  orations  of  thia  Xipbilinns 
published  by  Cli.  Fr.  Mntthat-i  vnia  the  Utie  of 
•*  Xiphilini.  Joaiinis,  et  Bnsilii  Msgni  aliquot  Ora- 
tiones,"  Mosqwae,  1775  ;  hut  the  writer  ia  unable 
to  stato  what  these  orationa  are,  ni  he  has  not  seen 
the  book.  This  Xiphilinoa  has  been  fiwqnently 
confounded  with  his  nephew.  {Cart,  Hill.  Lit.  ad 
ann.  1066.) 

2.  Of  Tnipenm  the  nephew  of  the  pnci^ing. 
was  a  monk  at  Constantinople,  and  mads  an 
abridgment  of  Dion  Casaiui  from  the  thirty-sixth 
to  the  eightieth  book  at  the  command  of  the  em- 
peror Michael  VII.  Dncaa,  who  reigned  from  A.  D. 
1071  to  1078.  Xiphilinua  did  not  preserve  the 
original  amngement  of  Uion  Caasina,  who  divided 
his  work  Into  hooka,  bnt  he  distributed  it  into  sec- 
tions (t^^/mtr),  each  of  which  contained  the  life 
of  an  emperor.  He  omitted  the  name*  of  the  con- 
suls, which  Dion  Cassia*  always  inierted,  and 
•ometime*  he  took  the  liberty  to  alter  and  amend 
the  or^nal.  The  work  i*  execnted  with  the  usual 
eareleaaneaa  which  characterises  most  epitomes, 
and  is  only  of  talue  as  preserring  the  main  facU  of 
the  original,  the  greater  part  of  whidi  is  losL  As 
an  example  of  the  carelessnese  of  Xiphilinua,  n-e 
may  menUon  a  passage  (Ixxl  32)  in  which  he  re- 
fers the  reader  to  a  previous  statement,  which  is, 
however,  omitted  in  the  Epitome.  That  he  omitt«d 
many  atatementa  of  considerable  importance,  and 
which  certainly  ought  to  have  been  preserved  even 
in  an  abridgment,  Is  evident  from  Zonaras,  who 
has  ftt^serred  many  passages  of  Dion  Cassiiia  which 
are  omitted  by  Xiphilinus.  [Zonaras.]  For  edi- 
tions and  further  particulars  see  Dion  CAtMius. 

XUTHUb  (BoMoi),  a  son  of  Hellen  by  the 
nymph  Orseis,  and  a  brother  of  Doms  and  Aeolus, 
He  was  king  of  Peloponnesus,  and  the  husband  of 
Creusa,  the  daughter  of  Erechtheus,  by  whom  he 
became  the  father  of  Achaens  and  Ion  (Eurip. 
I<m.  63,  &c. ;  Apollod.  i.  7-  §  3).  Others  state 
that  after  the  death  of  his  father  Hellen,  Xnthus 
was  expelled  fitan  Thessaly  by  his  brothera,  and 
went  to  Athens,  where  he  matried  the  daughter  of 
Erechtheus.  After  the  death  of  Erechtheus,  Xn- 
thus being  cliosen  arbitiator,  adjudged  the  kingdom 


ZACYNTHUS. 
to  his  eldest  brother-in-hw,  Ceonps,  in  cckkf- 
quence  of  whidi  he  was  expelled  by  the  other  kkm 
of  EnchUiens,  and  settled  at  Aegialoe  in  Pctopoi- 
nesns.  (Rsns.  -  nL  1.  S  S ;  conip.  Hnod.  v& 
94.)  IL.  S.J 


Z. 

ZACHARIAS  (Zaxopfai).    ].  An  eccWs- 
tical  writer,  commonly  kmwn  by  tbe  ram.-  J 
Zacharias  RHrroR.    Re  was  biahop  of  Mr;  - 
tene,  and  was  the  author  of  an  ecclesiastical  hist^irr 
i-mbrecing  the  period  from  a.  n.  450  to  a.  b.4H. 
In  the  judgment  of  the  orthodox  Era^rif*  t:  i 
work  was  writtm  with  a  bias  m  fevnnr  a[  it 
Nestorians.  ( Kvogrins,  ii.  2,  iii.  5, 6,  7.  1 8  ; 
Nicephoras,  xvi,  5,  6,  9,  Su.)    A  Syriac  tn-vj 
tion,  which  beat*  no  author's  name,  is  daijae^  u 
the  translation  of  the  work  of  Zacharioa  by  Ask- 
mann  (BiU.  Orient.  voL  ii.  p.  53,  Ac  ;    o(ik|l  U 
Qni«n,  Oneni  CirisL  t.  p.  442). 

2.  The  preceding  dionld  no  dooibi  be  itA- 
gutshed  from  ZsMtitiat  snmsmed  Sclmfastin< 
The  latter  studied  philoKphy  at  Alnandria,  woi 
jurisprudence  at  Berytus.  After  some  time  it 
was  made  bishop  of  Mydlene  in  Lesbos,  and  >i'> 
in  this  office  was  present  at  the  coiincO  field  i: 
Constantinople  in  a.  d.  536,  in  the  Acta  of  veki 
he  is  sevenil  times  mentioned.  There  is 
extant  a  work  by  Zachaiias.  entitled  'fififtir'r 
It  professed  to  be  a  dialogue  held  with  ■  divi^' 
of  Ammonius,  and  to  contain  the  anbstiuice  of  a 
discnsoion  held  at  Alexandria  with  Ammocisi 
himself  and  one  Ofsrivs,  a  physician.  The  dnvi 
of  tbe  woifc  is  to  refiite  the  favonrite  Ptanac 
doctrine  of  the  eternity  of  the  nniverae^     (  "On  « 

auToS  Tvyxiffi),  and  the  occasion  whic^  kid  m 
its  composition  was  the  endeavour  of  a  disdple  d 
Ammonius  who  bad  come  to  Betytna  to  spnsd 
[hnt  doctrine,  so  inunical  to  the  Chriatiaa  fiisk. 
The  style  of  Zachaiias  is  formed  very  mock  a 
imitation  of  that  of  Plato.  This  dialogne  was  pcV 
lished  in  Greek  and  Latin  by  J.  Tarin,  in  tx- 
ncction  with  tiie  Phiiocalia  of  Origenes  (Pans, 
1619).  It  is  also  to  be  found  in  E.  birth's  cditka 
of  Aeneas  of  Gata  (Leipng^l655).  There  isi^ 
eitant  a  short  piece  by  Zacharia*.  entitled  'Arrls- 
^ffis  Zaxapfoi%  iwwKiwuv  HrrvX^v^  riv  «b- 
paKoytffuhy  roD  Hwixalou  ti*)i4yy(inm. 
Greek  text  has  not  been  printed,  bat  therr  a  a 
Latin  tmnalaUon  of  it  by  F.  Tnrtmtras  in  H.  C«- 
nisii  TTtetaur.  Mon,  Eedta.  et  HkL  Antv.  ITii, 
vol.  V.  p.  428.  Zacharias  is  also  mentiooed  t* 
having  written  comnipntaries  on  Ariatotle.  (CW. 
BilL  CmJin. ;  comp.  Montfanc.  p.  598.) 

3.  Pntriarch  of  Jerusalem  i  a  Latin  tmnalatirB 
of  whose  Epitloia  ad  Enler.  l/ieramiL  dm  Aldmf 
tione  stiain  yertidem  (a.  d.  614)  ia  contained  in  the 
BZliatheea  Patrum  (vol.  xii.  ed.  Lugd.  p.  904). 

4.  Patriarch  of  Alexandria,  respecting  whooe 
synoilic  letter  to  Joannes  Abdos  the  render  ia  »■ 
ferred  to  Assemnnn  {BibL  Orient  ii.  p.  ]  45. 

5.  There  are  several  more  ecclesiastia  and  otbeis 
of  tliis  name,  respecting  whom  the  reader  mar  con- 
sult Assemann  (/.e.)and  Fabricius(.^K  &r.ToLx 
pp.  635—688).  [a  P.  M.l 

ZACTNTHU3  (Zcbcwiot),  a  sen  of  Dardanns 
of  Psophb  who  is  snid  to  have  led  a  colony  to  ihe 
Uand  of  Zaejnthus,  wbidi^deiiTed  ita  nam  fhxB 
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liiin.  (Poiu.  TuL  24.  S  2 ;  Steph.  byt.  «.  Zci- 
•cwan.)  [h.  S.} 

ZAOREUS  (Zoyp*^),  m  nniaiit  of  the  injr*- 
lie  Dionjaiii  (Atipyan  yfiimi)^  whom  Zeiu,  in 
the  fbnn  vt  a  dngon,  ia  i&id  to  have  begotten  hy 
Penephone,  piaviously  to  her  being  curied  off  by 
Plato  (Callim.  Fhiffwi.  171,  e<L  BentL;  Etym. 
M«tp.4.ik;  Oiph.i0*^39i  Ov.  JUitf.  vi.  114; 
Monniu,  SieKj/t.  n.  804).  He  wn  torn  Is  ^ece> 
1^  the  Tilui,  though  he  defended  hinuelf  bnvely, 
and  Miamed  veriott*  forma ;  and  Athene  earned 
hie  heart  to  Zeat.  (Txets.  ad  Lj/caph.  355  i  Lo- 
beck,  Agiaopiawu  p.  A47,  &c)  [L.  S.} 

ZAL£UCUS  (ZcUfVKOf),  the  celebrated  law- 
giver of  the  Epizephyrian  Loeriani,  ii  xud  to  have 
been  of^inollj  a  ftlave  employed  M  a  shepherd, 
and  to  hnve  been  eet  free  and  appointed  lawgiver 
by  the  direction  of  an  oracle  on  his  eiiunciutiiig 
■ome  excellent  laws  which  )ie  reprewnCed  Athene 
ai  baring  communicated  to  him  in  a  dream.  (Suid. 
g.  V. ;  Scbcd.  ad  Find.  Obmp.  z.  17.  p.  241,  rd. 
Biickh).  On  the  other  hand,  IKodonu  (zil  20) 
deKribee  him  as  a  man  of  good  family  and  admired 
for  hii  culture.  But  in  cabling  him  a  disciple  of 
Pythagonis  (cmnp.  Suid.  L  e. ;  Seneca,  Epiit.  xc  ; 
Diog.  LH^rt.  viii.  16  ;  lamblichaa,  c.  7, 24, 27, 30), 
lie  hae  made  a  great  annchronism  (see  Bentley, 
ZMnniiift'o*  <m  a$  SpiMn  of  Fialaru,  p.  334, 
&c).  IIm  story  of  thia  connection  probably  arose 
in  much  the  lame  way  as  in  the  case  of  Numa 
PoroiNlius.  Snidas  alio  states  that  the  hirthplnce 
of  Zaicucns  was  Thurii.  Ximoeus,  with  more  rash- 
ness than  judftment,  denied  the  personal  existence 
of  Zaleucus  (Cic.  Leg.  ii.  6,  tu^  AU.  vi.  1 ;  comp. 
Ariit  /Vil.  ii.  10  ;  Clem.  Alex.  Strom,  i.  p.  352). 
The  date  of  the  higishitiDn  of  Zaleoens  is  assigned 
bv  Eusebius  {Chron.  Anno  1356, 01.  30.  1)  to  b-c. 
6(;0.  (Comp.  Bentley,  /.  c. ;  Wesseling,  od  Diod. 
xii.  20  ;  Clinton,  FomH  HeUtttki,  vol.  i.  anno  660.) 
The  code  of  Zaleueos  is  stated  to  have  been  the 
first  collection  of  written  laws  that  the  Greek* 
possessed  (Stnb.  vi.  pu  359;  Clem.  Ales.  Strom. 
i.  p.  309)  ;  nor  does  there  seem  sufficient  reason 
for  restricting  this  sutment  to  the  Greeks  of  Italy 
(Fabric  BtbL  Gr.  voL  ii.  p.  2,  note  2).  According 
to  Elborus  (ap.  Stiab.  vi  p.  360)  the  laws  of 
Zilencu  ware  fonnded  on  tlioea  of  Crete,  Sparta, 
and  the  Aiebpagtu.  The  character  of  his  laws 
genently  speaking  was  severe  (Zenobius,  iv.  10; 
Diogeniaaus,  iv.  94).  They  were,  however,  observed 
for  a  long  period  by  the  Loorians,  who  obtained, 
in  consequence,  a  high  reputation  for  legal  order. 
( Piod.  0Lx.l7t  yiitMi  7^ ' Arp^jcsia  wiKw  AoKfmv 
ZtpvflMp  I  coup.  Plat.  Tim,  p.  20.)  The  aceoant 
pnoerved  br  Uw  achaliast  on  Pindar  {L  c)  from 
Aristotle  indicates  that  a  period  of  civil  strife  and 
confusion  was  the  occasion  which  led  to  the  legis- 
lation of  Zalencus.  One  featnre  of  that  legislation 
was  that  definite  penalties  were  attached  to  the 
violation  of  the  laws,  which  appears  to  have  been 
a  novelty  in  law-making,  penalties  having  else- 
where and  tin  then  been  determined  eitlier  by 
nni,'i«nt  custom  or  by  the  tribunals  befor,:  which 
the  offundLT  was  tried  (Strab.  vL  p.  260).  Stobaeus 
{Serm.  xliv.  20.  21  ;  coinp.  Diod.  xii.  20,  &c.) 
professes  to  give  the  prefoo!  with  which  Zaleucus 
mtroduced  his  code  (Cicero  also,  da  Leg,  ii.  6,  speaks 
of  having  seen  such  a  preface*)  and  various  regu- 


*  Unless  indeed  ho  means  to  >ay  that  each  law 
was  introdiwed  by  ■  commeadotory  prefitea 
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iations.  The  antfaentidty  of  these  u  in  the  highest 
degree  au^eioni.  In  thur  preaent  shape  at  any 
zale  they  are  modem  prodoetiima  (Bendey,  /.  cj. 
It  it  poauble  that  one  or  two  of  the  r^lsttona 
may  hare  been  derived  from  anthentie  sources,  bnt 
the  fffeface  itself,  and  the  collection  of  laws,  as  a 
whole,  are  nnquestioiuibly  spurioui.  From  other 
anthoritiea  however  ire  get  at  one  or  two  points 
in  the  biwa  of  Zaieucns.  He  first  made  parueithlr 
enactnmila  concerning  the  rights  of  ]Woperty 
(Strah.  VL  p.  39B),  and  interdicted  certificates  of 
debt  (Zenob.  Ptoo.  v.  4).  Land  conld  not  be 
alienated  among  the  Xxfcrians  withoat  proof  ab- 
solnte  necessity  (AtisL/Wi  iL  4.§4).  The  penalty 
of  adultery  is  said  to  have  been  the  lose  of  the 
eyes  (Aelian.  V.  H.  xiii.  24;  Val.  Max.  v.  5.  §  3). 
There  is  a  famous  story  told  by  the  above-named 
authors  of  the  son  of  Zaleucus  having  become  liable 
to  this  penalty,  and  the  father  himself  suffering  the 
loss  of  one  eye  that  his  son  might  not  be  ntteriy 
blinded.  The  prohibition  againstdwelling  in  foreign 
lands  (Stob.  L  9.)  may  perhaps  be  genuine,  as  it  is 
analogous  to  what  we  find  at  Sparta  (MUllpr, 
IkaioMt,  iii.  11.  §  4).  It  is  also  probable  that  the 
code  mode  provision  against  hasty  attempts  at  in- 
novation.  Whether  the  law  on  this  subject  was 
what  Slobacos  (/,  c)  describes  may  be  doubted. 
Diodontt  (xii  17)  attribatn  the  aamo  hw  to  Cha- 
rondaa.  Zaleuens  also  enacted  various  snmptuary 
laws.  Among  these  is  laid  to  have  been  a  prohi- 
bition of  the  use  of  pure  wine  (Aelian,  V.  H.  ii.  37 ; 
Athen.  x.  p.  429).  Snidas  says  that  &Ieacu*  fell, 
fighting  for  bis  country.  Eustnthius  {ad  It.  i. 
p.  62)  connecu  with  Zaleucus  the  story,  that 
among  his  biws  was  one  forbidding  any  eitixen 
under  penalty  death  to  enter  the  snuto  house  in 
aims.  On  one  occasion  however,  on  a  endden 
emergency  in  time  of  war,  Zaleucus  transgressed 
his  own  law,  which  was  remarked  to  him  by  one 
present;  whereupon  befell  upon  his  own  sword, 
deckring  that  he  would  himself  vindicate  the  law. 
Other  authors  (Diod.  xiL  19;  Val.  Max.  vi.  5.  |  4) 
tell  the  same  story  of  Cbarondas,  or  ef  Diocles. 
(Fabric. Ba>l.  Or.  ii.  p.  1 , &.c. ;  MUUer,  Dorituu,  L  e. 
&c:  Heyne,  Opnc  Aead.  vol.  ii.)     [C.  P.  M.] 

ZALMOXIS.  orZAMOLXIS  [TAj^o^JA. 
/toA{(i),  said  to  have  been  ao  called  from  the  bcar^ 
skin  (zifA^av)  in  whidi  he  was  clothed  as  soon  as 
he  was  bom  (Porph.  VU.  FyA.  c  l4),  according 
to  the  story  current  among  the  Greeks  on  the 
Hellespont,  was  a  Getan,  who  had  been  a  slave  to 
Pythagoras  in  Samoe,  but  was  mannmitted,  and 
acquired  not  only  great  wealth,  but  largo  stores  of 
knowledge  fnm  Pytb^oiaa,  and  fnm  tho  Egyp- 
tiaas,  whom  fae  visited  in  the  wme  of  his  tmveu. 
He  returned  among  the  Getae,  introducing  the 
civilisation  and  the  religious  ideaa  which  he  had 
gained,  especially  regarding  ^e  immortality  of  the 
soul.  He  persuaded  the  king  to  make  him  a  sharer 
of  his  authority,  and  was  made  priest  of  the  chief 
deity  of  the  Getae,  and  was  afterwards  himself 
regmrded  aa  a  deity.  He  waa  said  to  have  lived  in 
a  subterraneous  cave  for  three  years,  and  after  tliat 
tnhave  Hgain  made  his  appearance  among  the  Getae 
(Herod,  iv.  95  ;  Strab.  vii.  p.  297,  Ac.}.  Hem- 
dotos  inclines  to  place  the  age  of  Zolmoxis  a  long 
time  before  Pythagoras,  and  expieeses  a  doubt  not 
only  about  the  story  itself,  but  aa  to  whether  Zal- 
moxis  were  a  man,  or  aa  indigenous  Getan  deity. 
The  latter  appears  to  have  been  the  real  slate  of 
the  case.   (UmU.  Fit.  Fgtk.  S  173  t  Diog.  La&t. 
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Tiii.  1;  Pkofa  Cod.  ]6C.)  The  GetM  beTimd  that 
th«  deputed  went  to  him.  Enij  four  jam  thej 
wiected  ft  num  bjr  lot  to  go  u  k  mesienger  to 
Zalmoiu.  and  tell  him  what  they  iwedad.  The 
mode  in  which  the  man  waa  hilled  ia  dticribed  br 
Heradotu  (ir.  94  ;  comp.  Cltm.  Alex.  Sbvm.  ir. 
pi  497).  The  Pf thifomii  doctrioei  reepoeting 
the  aou  apnading  ia  nriooi  fonna  amoDg  the 
barbaric  laoei  who  came  in  contact  with  the  Oreeha 
Mem  to  have  given  riae  to  tkia  whole  £>ble  aboat 
Zalmoxia.  [C.  P.  H.] 

ZANCLUS  (ZArEXotX  n  mTthieal  king,  and 
•on  of  G^enoi,  from  whom  the  town  of  Zande  in 
Sidly  denved  it>  name.  (Diod.  i<r.  85 ;  Siepfa. 
Bjs.  &  «.  ZiYxAq.)  [L.  S.j 

ZARBIE'NUS  (ZoffeiiiMff },  king  of  Oordyene, 
■lado  orertniea  to  Appini  Chuidiiia,  when  the  latter 
wai  ttajing  at  Antiocheia,  wiahins  to  tbtke  off 
Uie  jckt  of  Tigianea.  Ha  waa  infonned  aoainat, 
howerer.  and  waa  aeiaarinalad  with  hia  wift  and 
ohildtan  before  the  Romani  entered  Annenta. 
When  Lucullni  arnTed  he  celebrated  hii  funeral 
rite*  with  grant  pomp,  letting  fire  to  the  fdneral 
pile  with  hifl  own  hand,  and  had  a  snmptnoai 
monanent  erected  to  him.  (Plat  CMOtU.  21, 
29),  [C.  P,  M.] 

ZAREX  (ZdpirC),  a  hero  who  waa  beliered  to 
have  been  itutmcted  in  miiuc  by  Apollo,  and  had 
an  heroam near  Eleueia.  Paunntaa(i.  38.  §4)  takes 
him  to  be  a  Laconian  hero,  and  the  founder  of  the 
town  of  Zarex  in  Laeonta.  The  edioliHt  on  Ly- 
cophron  (A80)  detcribea  him  as  a  un  of  Caryitui 
or  Caryeut,  as  a  gmndaon  of  Cheiron,  and  tu 
the  father  of  Aniui  by  Rkoeo.  [L.  S.] 

ZARIADRES  (ZaptdXptft),  the  younger  brother 
«f  HjnUupe*.  waa  the  hero  of  the  celebrated  love- 
atoiy  of  Zariadns  and  Odatis.  [Odatir,  Vol.  II. 
r.  10.]  [G  p.  M.] 

ZARZAS  or  ZARXAS  iZip(v,  Zip(at).  a 
Libyan,  commander  of  a  portion  of  the  mercenary 
troopa  which  nvolted  from  the  Carthaginiana  The 
rebels  being  pressed  by  famine,  Znrxaa,  amongat 
nthera,  snmndered  himielf  to  Hamiicar,  and  waa 
cmcified.  {PoWb.  i.  84,  85,86.)       [C.  P.  M.] 

ZBGABE'NUS  or  ZIOABE'NUS  EUTHY' 

MIUS-  [ECTHVMIUH.] 

ZEGABE'NUS,  GEO'RGIUS,  n  Byzantine 
writer  of  late  date,  wrote  a  work  on  the  seven 
vowela  and  the  twenty>four  letter*  (w»/>l  twi-  hrrii 
ipttrt\4rT»t¥  ml  irtfk  rtif  Awstrwvipta  crot- 
X'tw)  in  Terse,  which  is  extant  in  MS.  hi  the 
imperial  library  at  Vienna.  In  the  introdoction  he 
gires  a  moat  lainontable  account  of  hit  condition, 
and  describes  hiroBeif  aa  wanting  the  iirat  necn- 
■aries  of  life.  He  also  wrote  and  tranalated  aome 
other  works,  which  ore  mentioned  by  Fabiicius 
{BM.  Gnae.  voL  xiL  p.  47,  fUL). 

ZEILAS  (ZijtAai),  son  of  Nicomedes,  king  of 
Bithynia,  and  Ditiaele.  In  consequence  of  the 
intrigues  of  his  step-mother,  Etasem,  ZeAas  was 
compelled  to  take  refuge  with  the  king  of  Armenia. 
At  his  death  Nicomedes  left  hia  throoe  to  his 
^ildren  by  Staxeta,  to  the  exclusion  of  Zeilaa,  who 
immediately  andeaToaied  to  t^ain  hia  rights  by 
force.  After  sereml  battles,  fraght  with  various 
auccesa,  he  recovered  the  throne,  probaUy  about 
B.  c.  350.  He  wna  lucceeded  by  hia  ion  Prusias 
about  n.c.  228.  (Memnon,  ap.  PhoL  Cod.  224, 
p.  226,  ed.  Uekker;  Clinton,  fhtti  Hdlen.  vol.  iii. 
^  413.)  [C.  P.  M.] 

ZELU3  (ZifAef),  tba  penoniflcatini  of  aeal  or 


ZENOBIA. 

strife,  )•  described  as  a  son  of  Pallas  ai»d  Styx, 
andalrotherof  Nice.    (Hea.  TVo^:  384  ;  Apoi- 

lod.  i.  2. 8  4.)  IL.  S.J 

ZENAS  (ZipSf),  a  sculptor,  known  by  the 
instalpthma  on  two  bnsta  in  tba  MnsFnv  wF  tlw 
CqntoL    Mailer  atates  that  one  of  ibeae  l»ts  is 
that  of  the  emperer  Clodius  Altaniis,  and  R  Ho- 
chette  nys  that  one  of  them  is  that  of  th*  enpenr 
Idacriaua    Whether,  by  patting  these  stumnito 
together,  we  have  the  anbjects  of  both  wwka,  or 
merely  two  diferent  oirinions  icspecting  one-  «f 
them,  w»  kava  not  the  mMM  of  dccidiiig.    At  ail 
events,  Zenaa  most  have  lived  aboat  the  commence- 
stent  of  the  third  century  of  our  en.    Frm  thr 
oecnrrence  of  the  name  Zijrar  on  nn  inscriptaoB  uf 
Aphrodisias  (Bi>ckh,  Corp.  Inter..  No.  2768,  £. 
p.  512)  M.  Raoul-Rochette  thinks  it  probaii.e 
that  ZenBB  may  have  been  a  native  of  that  pbee, 
at  which  the  name  Zenon  was   also  umuiM. 
[ZsNOM.]    The  same  writer  also  paints  ont  the 
error  of  Sillig,  who,  from  the  true  and  a  &i« 
rending  of  one  of  the  inscriptions  abore  referred  vi. 
as  remrded  by  different  autbiHitiea,  has  Inserted  ni 
hii  Catalogue  two  diffiRCnt  artisu,    Zemta  mai 
Imhu.    (Muller,  ArriMoL  d.  Kmul,  §  205,  n.  -I; 
R.  Rochette,  Letlre  a  M.  &b)rR,  pp.  428.  42» 
2iid  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

ZENEUS  or  ZBNIS  (Zirvf^,  ZnWf ),  of  Chm 
wrote  a  work  on  hi^  native  country.  (Ath«n.  xiiL 
p.  601,  f.)  A*  he  is  only  mentioned  in  this  pai- 
w.^  of  AthenaeuB,  it  has  been  conjet tared  that 
the  name  may  be  a  mistake,  and  that  ire  onght 
to  read  Xenomedes,  who  was  ^so  nn  hiatatiaB 
ofChios.  [XaNOMnDKfL]  (M'liller, />w^ .Oi^ 
Ortuc.  voL  ii.  p.  43,  Paris,  1848.) 

ZENICETUS.    [Vatu,  Na  J.] 

ZBNIS.  [Zrhsi;s.] 

ZBNO.  [Zbnon.] 

ZENO'BI.\,  the  wife  of  RhodamistBa,  kii^  cf 
Armenia,  at  the  accetaion  of  Nero,  of  whom  Tachoi 
relates  n  rotnnntic  story.  (Tac.  ^aa.  zii.  51.) 

ZENO'BIA,  queen  of  Palmyra.     AAer  the 
death  of  her  husband,  Odenathus,  about  a.  n. 
she  aaaumed  the  imperial  diadem  and  pnrple,  ai 
regent  for  her  aons,  and  not  only  mnjnBuped  tiw 
pomp  but  discharged  idl  the  active  duties  of  a' 
aovereign.    She  appeared  in  martial  attire  at  the 
head  of  the  troopa.  she  ahared  their  toils  both  os 
horseback  and  on  foot,  ahe  waa  at  once  libetal  and 
prudent  in  the  adminiatration  of  the  tevenuH, 
strict  in  dispensing  justice,  mercifnl  in  the  exerti«e 
of  power.    But  not  content  with  enjoyii^  the 
dignified  independence  gratefully  conceded  by  OmJ- 
lienus  and  tnlemted  by  Claudina,  she  sougbt  to 
include  all  Syria,  Aaia,  and  Egypt  within  the 
limits  of  her  sway,  and  to  make  good  the  tit!e 
which  aho  eUmed  of  Queen  of  the  E.tst.  We 
have  seen  elsewhere  [AtTRSLUKVa)  thnt  by  this 
lash  ambition  she  lost  both  her  kingdom  and  her 
liberty.    Loaded  with  costly  jewels,  fettered  hand 
and  foot  with  ahaekles  of  gold,  ihe  was  led  by 
ngolden  chain,  before  the  chariot  of  AnTeltaii,a]oni; 
the  Sacred  Way,  while  nil  Rome  gazed,  with  eager 
cvrion^,  on  the  Anblan  prineesiL    Pmiiting  by 
the  clemency  of  her  conquenr,  ahe  passed  tiie  le- 
nuinderofherlife  with  Her  sons  (Hsrknxiaxij!:; 
TiHOLAUa],  after  the  manner  of  a  Roman  matrnn, 
in  the  vicinity  of  Tivoli,  nigh  to  the  grnvmns 
villa  of  Hadrian,  on  an  estate  which  still  bore  her 
name  when  Pollio  wrote  her  history. 

One  black  stain  is  attached  to  the  memoiy  rf 
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ZENOBIUS. 

ZenobuL  It'ii  mroried  that,  stimnlated  bj  the 
)ealni»T  of  n  ■tepmother,  she  contented  to  the 
death  of  her  htuband.  became  he  wenied  to  prefer 
HcTodes  hit  am  hv  a.  fonner  wife,  to  Herennianui 
and  Tiroolaiift,  hii  children  by  herself.  ThU  charge, 
not  improb&ble  in  itself  when  we  recollect  the 
Tiiidictive  pnuions  which  to  often  rage  in  the  se- 
nann  of  an  Eastern  deipot,  ia  charaeterited  by  Gib- 
bon ne  a-  rerj  nnjiut  nupidon,  but  he  foigeti  that 
it  reits  npon  the  mme  antbority  with  nearly  all 
the  ptiTttculaia  which  he  has  admitted  withoot 
heBiintion  in  regard  to  her  career,  the  nimonn, 
namely,  collected  by  the  Augiutan  historian.  The 
fiicl  that  ipeedy  Tengeance  was  inflicted  oii  the 
n»uusin  niay  have  been  dictated  by  reinone  and 
prudence.  (Trebell.  Pullio,  TViV/.  Tp-'uni. ;  cojiip. 
;!.innr.  xii.  27.)  '  L^^'-  It-J 


cniS  OF  ZBNOniA. 


ZKNO'BIUS(Zijwiffiflj),  tometimes  erroneously 
rnllpd  ZitNonoTUS.  was  a  writer  who  lired  at 
Rome  in  the  time  of  Hndrian.  He  was  the  author 
of  a  collection  of  proverhn,  which  waa  nn  epitome 
of  the  work*  of  Lucillus  Tnrrhfieus  and  Didymai  of 
Alexandria!.  The  latter  were  themselvei  by  no 
nienns  the  most  ancient  compilers  of  worki  of  that 
kind.  Zenobius,  Athenaetii,  and  Snidas  attribute 
wnrks  on  proverbs  to  Aristotle,  Cleorchus  of  Soli, 
Thenetetiis,  Chrysippus,  &c.  In  the  work  of  Ze- 
nuliius  the  proverbs  are  arranged  alphabetically, 
and  divided  into  hundreds.  The  last  division  is 
incomplete,  the  total  number  collected  being  552. 
This  collection  was  first  published  by  Phil.  Junta 
(Florence,  1497)'  It  was  next  published  in  the 
Aldine  collection  of  fubiilist^.  There  is  a  separate 
edition  by  Vincentius  Opsopoeiis  (Hagenau,  1575). 
It  is  also  found  in  the  collection  of  Andreas  Schot- 
tiis  {napoi/i/ai  'EXAjji-Kcaf,  Antverp.  1612).  A 
Latin  translation  was  published  by  Gilbertus  Cog- 
natus  (Basil.  1559).  Zenobius  was  also  the  author 
of  a  Oieek  translation  of  Sollust,  which,  so  far  as 
is  knnwn.  is  not  extant;  a  work  entitled  TtvtB- 
KiKKiv,  addrt-ssed  to  the  emperor  Hadrian,  and 
some  other  work.  (Sold.  ».  v. ;  Fabric.  BiU,  Gran. 
vnl.  V.  p.  109;  Schull,  GetchicMe  der  Grieck.  Lit. 
Tol.  ii.  p,  540.) 

There  was  another  gramniarian  of  this  name, 
the  author  of  an  epigmm  (ap.  Brnnck,  ii.  p. 
402).  [C.  P.  M.] 

ZKNO'BIUS.  St.  (Zt|wrfio0.anativeofAegae 
ill  Cilicia,  bom  of  Christian  parents,  and  carefully 
liroufiht  up.  He  at  first  studied  medicine,  and 
pmctised  with  great  skill  and  hberality,  giving 
ndvice  and  medicines  gratuitously,  and  also  nourish- 
ment to  such  as  were  in  want  of  it.  He  afterwards 
became  bishop  of  Acgae,  and  during  the  persecution 
under  Diocletian  was  put  to  death  together  with 
his  si<il--r  Zenobia  by  Lysias,  the  prefect  of  Cilicia 
nboQt  the  vent  304.  An  interesting  account  of  his 
Ill's  nnd  deaih  is  given  by  Simeon  Aletaphrostes, 
nji,  Surium,  De  hmUttiM  itanelor.  HUtariia.  vol.  v, 
OcL  jO.    Sec  olso  MenoL  Graee.  tqI.  i.  Oct.  31 ; 
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Baovtns,  Namendator  Sanetur.  Pmfessiime  Mr.- 
dicor.  Oct.  30. 

2.  The  physician  mentioned  by  Ensetitus  {Hut. 
EecUt.  viii.  13)  as  having  been  a  presbyter  at 
Sidon,  who  was  also  put  to  death  during  the  per- 
secntion  nnder  Diocletian,  about  the  year  304.  ajh- 
pearstohave  been  a  different  person.  [W.  A.O.J 

ZENODCRUS  {ZtipOatpoi),  tetrorch  of  Tm- 
chonitii  and  the  sumranding  country,  disturbed  his 
neighbonn  by  his  predatory  incursions,  and  was 
in  consequenca  deprived  by  Augnitiis  of  almost  all 
his  possessions,  which  were  given  to  Herod  abont 
B.  c.  'J4.  When  Augustus  came  to  Syria  in  R  c 
20,  Zenodorus  appeared  before  the  emperor  to  heg 
for  a  restitution  of  his  dominions,  but  he  died 
■nddenly  at  Antioch  in  the  course  of  the  same 
year,  and  the  remainder  of  his  territories  was  like- 
wise bestowed  upon  Heiod.  There  are  coins  extant 
struck  by  Zenodorus.  The  specimen  annexed 
contains  on  the  obverse  tlie  head  of  Angnstns.  and 
(111  the  reverse  that  of  Zeuodorus.  (Joseph.  Anl. 
XV.  10.  §§  1—3.  li.  J.  i.  15.  s.  20.  §  4  ;  Dion  Cass, 
liv.  9;  Stmb.  i¥i.  p.  75G;  Eckhel,Tot.  iii.  p.  496.) 


COIN  or  ZXN0DUHi;9. 

ZENODO'RUS,  a  Greek  artist,  whose  native 
place  is  not  stated  ;  but,  from  the  fact  of  hii  begin- 
ning his  career  in  Gaul,  Thiersch  conjectures  that 
he  may  have  been  a  native  of  Massilia.  He  flou- 
rished in  the  reign  of  Nero,  and  was  distinguished 
alike  for  the  two  immense  colossi  which  he  erected, 
and  for  the  beauty  with  which  he  executed  deli' 
cate  works  in  silver-chasing.  He  made  for  the 
Arvenii,  in  Gaul,  a  colossus  of  Mercury,  which 
I'll  [  pnsted  all  similar  works  in  magnitude,  and  which 
cDtt  forty  mil Lons  of  sesterces  (^35,000^.  according 
to  the  most  probable  reading,  HS.  CCCC),  and 
which  occupiwl  the  artist  ten  years  in  its  con- 
Btniction.  While  engaged  on  this  great  work,  he  also 
employed  himself  in  silver-chasing,  and  copied  the 
engraving  on  two  cups  by  Calomis  with  such  skill 
that  the  dilTerence  of  the  workmanship  could 
scarcely  be  detected  {ui  vir  it/la  di/ferentia  eart 
artU).  He  was  supplied  with  the  'originals  by 
I>ubiiis  Avitiis,  the  governor  of  the  provincp,  who 
had  obtained  them  from  his  uncle  Cassius  Silnnus, 
to  whom  they  had  been  presented  by  his  pupil 
Gcrmnnicii*.  After  the  proof  of  his  skill  in  the 
statue  of  Mercury,  Zenodorus  was  invited  to  Rome 
by  Nero  to  make  the  colossal  statue  of  that  em- 
peror, which  he  set  up  in  front  of  the  golden  houne, 
and  which  was  afterwards  dedicnted  afresh  bv 
Vespasian  as  a  statue  of  the  Sun.  Tt  was 
feet  in  height  Pliny  tells  ui  that  ho  saw  the  work 
in  the  artist's  studio,  and  waa  .tslnnished  at  tlie 
striking  likeness  exhibited,  not  only  in  the  clar 
model,  but  even  in  the  earlier  s;ai;e,  the  frame- 
work or  skeleton  of  little  sticks,  which  formed  the 
groundwork  of  the  whole  work.    {MiraUtmiir  in 
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^bxmt  WM  modo  ex  argSia  timQitmdtnnt  tutgiwm, 
wnwi  ti  «T  parviM  admoimm  tarailU,  qund  fmmmm 
ofMrif  mitaMrad  JidL)  But  tliu  •xKiordmMj 
verk  betnyed  a  gnat  delect  in  tlie  tedmiod  know- 
ledge of  u*  artisu  of  that  age,  nuioly  thet  the 
refiiMmmU  in  the  art  of  cudng  bnuiM,  which  gn«o 
•oeh  ezqniiite  beautr  end  eten  varied  power  of 
cxprewioo  to  etatuei  made  of  the  Delian  or  Atgi- 
jietan  or  Corinthiaa  nuxtons,  had  been  forgotten. 
Fliny^  wnda  an: — £b  atataa  Mieamit  imterute 
/mtdaHdiaaria  toimHam,  am  *t  Nero  largiri  aurum 
arpmtmmqwe  paratia  OMf,  et  Zatodona  tdentiu 
fi^aifli  eadamdifiiia  nmUi  veUrum  poitpoHeretur. 
Hii  meaning  cannot  be  tbat  the  art  of  autng 
iroiLM,  in  the  moit  litenl  (ente,  bad  perished,  for  the 
statue  was  cast  in  branie,  and  besidei,  many  woike 
in  bronu  are  mentioned,  and  some  ttill  exiit,  of 
a  period  eQbMquent  to  thi*,ia  which  the  mere  cast- 
ing ia  faultleu.*  Neither,  a*  Pliny  ezpready  myt, 
wat  the  defect  in  the  fonn  of  the  model  or  in  the 
omamenlal  chasing  e(  the  snrftce,  for  in  these  arts 
(jfevnrfi  OMlm^^jM)  Zenodonu  mw  inferior  to 
none  of  the  aneienta  Nor  was  it  in  aoy  want  of 
suitable  materials,  for  **  Nero  was  prrparrd  to 
lavish  gold  and  ulver,"  if  they  were  required  to 
make  tae  prc^r  compound.  (We  hare  here,  no 
doiibt,  an  ulnsion  to  the  fable  respecting  the  com- 
posidon  of  the  at  CoraObiaatm  by  the  mixture 
of  eo^ter  OT  bronse  with  the  precious  metal*.)  It 
can  hardly  be  supposed  even  that  the  numerical 
proportions  of  the  ancient  roizliires  were  forgotten. 
There  remains,  we  think,  no  doubt  that  the  know- 
ledge, which  Pliny  states  to  hnre  been  lost,  was 
that  of  the  more  r^ned  processes  of  the  art,  such  as 
the  proper  temperature,  and  those  other  conditions 
which  no  mere  rules  can  pDeeerve,  This  view  is 
eoofirmed,  as  Thiersch  has  shown,  by  the  state- 
ments of  Pliny  respecting  the  processes  adopted 
by  the  etatnaries  of  nis  time.  We  may  also  refer 
the  reader  to  l^iersch  for  an  aceouiu  of  the  sub- 
sequent hislo^  of  the  eelossns  of  Nero.  (Plin. 
H.N.  uxtT.  7.  •.  18;  Thiersch,  Epoekm,  pp.  307 
—813 ;  HUlter,  JndUio^  d.  KmH,  §  197. 

In  the  MSS.  of  Pliny  we  have  the  confusion, 
which  is  so  frequently  nuide,  between  the  names 
Zenodonu  end  Zenodolui ;  but  there  it  no  doubt 
tliai  Uie  former  is  the  true  reading.        [  P.  S.] 

ZEN<yDOTUS  (ZtrrMem).  1.  Of  EruEsu^ 
a  oelefarated  gnunmarian,  was  the  first  superin- 
tendent  of  the  great  library  at  Alexandria,  in  which 
office  he  was  succeeded  by  Callimachus.  He  lived 
daring  the  reigns  of  the  tirst  and  wcond  Ptolemies, 
the  son  of  Lagns  and  Philadriphus,  but  as  he  .was 
OTobabiy  not  appointed  librarian  till  the  reign  of 
nibtduphns,  he  nay  be  said  to  have  flourished 
■bout  a.  c.  280.  Soidas  place*  him  under  the  first 
Ptoleaiy,and  says  that  he  educated  the  ebildien  of 
Ptolemy ;  but  it  is  mora  probable  that  these  were 
the  diildien  of  Phikdelphns  than  of  the  first  Pto> 
lemy.  Zenodotas  was  a  pvpil  of  the  giammarian 
Phileta*,  who  was  probably  also  tha  toitroctor  of 
Philadelphus.  Zenodotus  was  employed  by  Phila- 


*  Some  interpreters  have  sappoaed  Pliny  to 
mean  that  the  art  of  casting  in  tnvnie  was  lost," 
and  therefore  (mtber  a  considetaU*  condmioa  to 
ba  vnderstood  ")  the  statue  was  made  of  marble. 
Of  nany  arguments  which  disprove  thii  view,  it 
may  suffice  to  mention  the  deodve  mie,  that  in 
this  part  of  hi*  w«k  Pliny  ii  ^wdfcing  of  brDnia 
worUMly. 


;  delphns  together  with  hi*  twogreat  fcontemporarteM* 
Alexander  the  Aelolian  and  Lyeaphnn  the  Cbaid- 
dian,  to  collect  and  nvtae  ■11  the  Ondc  poHm. 
Aiezander,  wa  am  told.  ondcrtocdE  the  taak  of 
collecting  the  tiagefiea,  Lyo^raii  die  «o>nedi>a, 
and  Zenodotns  the  poems  of  Homer,  and  of  Use 
other  illustrious  poets  {Homeri  potwuia  «t  nliqmt^ 
nun  uthdnum  jm^anuk).  This  important  itatg 
ment,  Reserved  by  the  Scholiast  on  Plaatna,  front 
the  oommeniary  of  Tutiei  on  the  Plntiu  of  Ari- 
stophanes, lias  given  rise  to  inoeh  diacnssiM. 
**  tbe  other  illustriont  poets,"  Welder  nppoaed 
that  the  epic  poets,  and  Miiller  that  the  lytic  poeca 
w«o  intended  \  bat  ss  it  was  evidently  the  inl«»- 
tion  of  Philadelphos  to  make  a  complete  odIeetioM 
of  die  Greek  poets,  there  is  no  reaaon  why  we 
should  not  lake  the  words  of  the  Scholiast  ia  their 
plain  obvious  meaning,  and  believe  that  Zenodotas 
made  a  collection  of  ail  the  other  illoatrioo*  poets 
both  epic  and  lyric  it  has  been  shown  satisfius 
torily  by  more  than  one  modem  writer  that  Zeno- 
dotus made  a  collection  of  all  the  poems  beloiigim 
to  the  epic  cvcle,  and  tbat  his  labours  were  aot 
confined  to  t)ie  Iliad  and  Odyssey.  It  wns,  how. 
ever,  to  the  l;itter  poems  that  he  devoted  his  chief 
attention.  Hence  he  is  called  the  ^rst  &i»fi9wr4it 
of  Homer,  and  bis  recenricm  (&irff>0w7u)  of  the 
Iliad  and  Odyssey  obtained  the  greatest  celebrity. 
It  i*  frequendy  quoted  by  Eustathius,  the  VenetiaB 
Sdiolia^and  other  gnunmarian*  nnder  varieoa  titles, 
such  as,  h  ZirfoS^euM,  it  Ziri-oMrov,  i|  ZtpnUrrwrn 
Si6p0mis^  al  ZiivoSirai'y  al  Z'ttPoS6rov  SiopMtreii, 
rk  Zt)i^^Tou,  rk  Zni'o^vfia,  he.  The  correetionB 
which  Zenodotns  applied  to  the  text  of  Homer 
wen  of  three  kind*.  1.  He  expunged  rttan,  % 
He  marked  them  as  spurious,  hilt  left  them  in  liia 
copy.  3.  He  introdnoed  new  readings  or  trana- 
posed  or  altered  verses,  Examples  of  these  cor- 
rections are  given  by  Clinton.  {Fatti  fJe/L  vsL  iii. 
p.491,foll.)  The  great  atteitdan  which  Zenodotns 
paid  to  the  langiuga  of  Homer  caused  a  new- 
epoch  in  the  grammatical  study  of  the  Qreek 
langaage.  The  resulu  of  his  investigadoas  re- 
specting the  meaning  and  the  use  of  words  srere 
contained  in  two  works  which  he  published  tmder 
the  tide  of  a  Glossary  (rXvirfrai,  SchoL  ad  Aprdt. 
mod.  iL  1005  ;  Scbol.  ad  Tieocr.  v.  2)  and  a  Dic- 
tionary of  barbarous  or  fbrrign  phrases  ( A^Csu  t6n- 
Kol,  Galen,  Glot*.  Hipiwr.  a,  re.  w^m  and  w^XAa). 
It  was  probably  from  his  glossary,  as  Wolf  ha* 
remarked,  that  the  grammRrians  took  the  lev  rx- 
planadon*  of  the  passages  of  Homer,  which  they 
cite  under  the  name  of  Zenodotus,  ^Dce  it  ia  vetr 
doubtful  whelhw  he  wrote  CommeDtorie*  (<>vaps4- 
ptera)  on  Homer.  Ath«naeus  likewiee  qoetea  tva 
other  works  by  Zenodotas,  one  called  *Bw>t«^ 
(z.  p.  412,  a),  and  the  other  'loreputi  lnnp»f4iiian 
(iii.  p.  96.  f),  hut  it  is  doubtful  whether  they  wm 
written  by  this  Zenodotus,  tx  fay  Zenodotus  tbe 
Alexandrine  mendoned  below.  (Wolf,  PnUgmm. 
ad  Horn.;  Hefftet,  Dt  Zfnodoto  ejtuque  timdSt 
fioiMnai,  UrandenbuT);,  18S9;  DUntxer.  De  Zt»i>* 
dcti^idiuHomericiSyOoUingeny  l848;OTafeDlun, 
Gemikiohle  derKlamehem  Pbiloltjffie^  vol,  i.  pp.  379, 
430,  534,  542,  vol.  ii.  p.  3^.) 

2.  Of  Albxandkia,  a  gruumarian,  lived  after 
Aristnrchna,  whose  tecennon  of  the  Homeric  poems 
ha  attacked.  Re  i*  disdngnished  by  the  epithet 
i  iw  KoTSi  K\4fct>  ity  Sui£u,  who  assigns  the  fot- 
lowing  woiks  to  him :  I.  Ilpii  -A  'hpwripx'* 
itfero^im  rev  nonrnv.    2.  Hpir  lUdrsMw  ni 
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'Ofotpucmi'  iMofri/iA-mw,  &.  Eir  rifv  'Hfft^Sou  df<h 
yovltw.  Snidu  mentions  only  t«Fo  ^iramnurUna 
of  the  ume  of  Zenodotna,  th«  Epheaian  and  th« 
Alenadrine  ;  but  be«ide«  tbew  w«  rend  of  two 
othm,  Zenodiotni  i  MoAAtfnii,  thit  U,  of  Malhi 
(TheOD,  ad  And.  Pkaem.  83) ;  and  ZeoodoOU  4 
KfMT^Ttwf,  thst  ii,  •  diteiple  of  Cnim.  (SchoL  ad 
Horn.  n.  zxiii.  79.)  Wolf  tUiiIn  {Pnltgom. 
p.  czcix.)  that  the  two  lait  an  the  none  penon  at 
the  AlexBDdriQB ;  that  bo  mw  called  of  MaSmt 
from  the  place  of  hie  birth*  the  AUxamdrmt  from 
the  plaoe  of  his  reiideoce,  and  the  CVuMmm, 
from  hit  being  a  dieciple  of  Crates,  vho  waa  also  a 
DaUve  of  Idallos.  He  lenarki  that  as  Ciates  vas 
}he  gnat  opponoit  of  Ariataichn^  his  disciple 
would  natanlly  be  the  adTenair  of  th*  nme  JM* 
sdudar.  It  may  nadiW  be  adinitted  that  Zato- 
dotua  of  Mallas  and  Zenodotua  the  dimple  of 
dates  an  the  same  person ;  but  it  appears  impro- 
bable that  the  nme  person  shontd  have  had  two 
such  opponte  stunames  aai  tr  iarti  and  MoXXii- 
Tift.  We  an  thenfon  dimoaed  to  adi^  the  news 
of  Duntier  and  other  schtMan  that  then  wen  three 
fCrammatiaiu  of  this  name,  1 .  Zenodotns  of  Epheius, 
2,  Zenodotns  of  Alexandria,  and  3.  Zenodotns 
of  Mallas,  the  disdple  of  Cntes.  It  is  very  likely 
however  that  some  of  the  works  assigned  by  Saidas 
to  the  AlaxaDdiine  were  written  by  the  discdide  of 
Cratfs.  (matMm,  Zmodoti  Smm  HtmirieiM, 
pp.  24,2s.) 

3.  Of  Troxzsn,  wrote  a  history  of  Umbria,  in 
which  he  spoke  of  the  npe  of  the  Sdiins  women. 
(Dionys.  il  49  {  Plat  Bom.  14.) 

4.  The  Stoic,  a  disdple  IKogenea,  wrote  ao 
Bpigimm  on  Zenon,  which  is  qaoted  Diogenes 
Lnertius  (rii.  29,  30). 

5.  The  Epigramk^tist,  one  of  whose  etngrams 
is  presemd  in  the  Greek  Anthology  (vii.  315). 

6.  The  Abtolian,  mentioned  by  Caesar  Oer- 
ntanicus  at  the  commencenient  of  his  Commentary 
on  the  jnamomMu  of  Amtas. 

7.  A  Nw-Platomio  philosopher,  was  a  fo- 
voariteef  Proclna,  whemheanoeeeded  in  his  schod. 
(Phot.  Cod.  181,  p.  127,  a.  8,  Cod.  342.  p.  346,  a. 
24,  ed.  Bekker.) 

S.  The  Sophist,  idmb  anally  called  Zenobins. 
[ZcNOBraa,] 

ZENON  (Z^MH'),  hialoiieaL  1.  An  ofBcar  in 
the  aerrice  of  Antiodins  the  Qroat,  who  left  him 
in  charge  of  the  cily  of  Ssrdis,  when  he  hhnself 
went  to  Apamea  (Liv.  xzzTii.  44). 

2.  An  officer  in  the  service  af  king  Phiiippns. 
He  was  one  of  the  governors  of  Atbamanin,  being 
statkined  at  Theium.  When  Athamania  revolted, 
he  held  ont  against  the  inannenta  for  a  few  days, 
hnt  was  eventnany  compiled  to  letin.  When 
Phiiippns  invaded  Athamoiua,  Zenon  was  test  to 
take  possession  of  fithopia.  He  found  it  neces- 
Huy,  however,  to  ndre  to  a  stronger  position  when 
attacked  by  the  Athamanians.  The  grmter  part 
of  his  forces  were  killed  ;  he  himself  with  a  few 
others  escaped  to  the  king.    (Lit,  zxxviii.  1,  &c.) 

3.  Son  of  Polemon,  king  <^  Pontns,  was  crowned 
king  of  Airoenia  by  Gennanicus  at  Artaxnta,  a.  s. 
18.  From  the  name  of  the  city  where  he  was 
crowned,  the  name  Arttanat  was  bestowed  opon 
huo.   {tub.  AwmL  ii.  £6.) 

4.  Snmaaied  Cotylaa;  tynat  of  Philaddphia, 
fliaatioiMd  by  Josapfans.  IAiO,  Jmd.  xiil  8.  {  1, 
BiiL  Jud.  i.  2.  e  4.)  [C  P.  M.] 
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ZEKON  (Z^iw),  philooopbeft.  I.  OfCmvif, 
a  dty  in  the  island  of  Cypnis,  founded  by  Phoe- 
nician settleia.  He  was  ^e  son  of  Mnaacas.  Some 
anthorittea  assign  other  names  to  his  &tther,  but 
with  less  prob^lity  (Diog.  LaSrt.  vii.  1,  ib.  Ue- 
nag.).  He  is  said  to  have  been  eariy  won  over  to 
the  pumit  of  philosophy  thiongh  books  of  the 
Socratics,  which  his  mtiier  waa  aeeoitomed  to 
brii^  back  from  Atlieiia  when  he  want  thither  en 
tmding  voyagea ;  and  to  have  devoted  himself  to  it 
entirely  when  (throngfa  the  direction  of  an  oracle, 
aa  is  said)  at  the  age  of  32,  according  to  others, 
30  years,  having  been  tbipwredk^  in  the  neigh* 
boorhood  of  Peiraeeus,  he  was  led  to  setUe  in 
Athens  {ibid.  2,  4,  &,  26).  Whether  he  hmt  alt 
his  property  in  Uie  shipwredc  (Saneca,  4»  TVnagib 
Ammiy  c  U  j  Plat,  dt  eap.  tahmU  UHO^  p.  87, 
a),  er,  what  is  considerably  less  likely,  noained 
in  possession  of  a  fitbnloas  fbrtme  of  1000  talenia 
(Diog.La£rt  viL  lS,comp.l5,22, 6),  hismoderatHm 
and  contentment  had  become  proverbial  (Z^rarot 
irfKpKTioTtpott  Diog.  La&L  27,  ftcq  comp.  26, 1 3, 
16  ;  Snid.  A  v.\  nd  an  admiring  icct^tion  of 
his  virtue  riiinea  tlmngh  own  tba  tidirale  of  the 
comic  poets  (Philemon,  Posidippus,  &o. ;  Diog. 
Laert.  vii. 27,  Ac; Clem.  Alex.  Stnm.\\.  p.  413). 
Though  weakness  of  body  is  imd  to  have  first  de- 
termined him  to  live  ngDroosly  and  simply  (Diog. 
LaCrL  vii  1 ;  Antig.  Caryst  ap,  j4M«s.  xii.  2),  and 
hardm  himself  (Diog,  La&t.  26,  dec),  yet  an  in- 
clination for  being  independent  of  want  leems 
already  at  an  eariy  period  to  have  cmne  in  as  an 
additional  moUve,  and  to  have  led  him  to  the 
vyiae  dates,  to  whom,  however,  be  could  only 
attach  liimself  with  a  twofold  reservation  ;  for  he 
eonid  not  adopt  either  the  contempt  for  estshlished 
osa^  which  characterised  their  mode  of  life,  nor 
dieir  scorn  of  free  and  comprohensive  knowledge 
(Ibid.  3,  17,  22).  Tet  he  seems  to  have  been  still 
entirely  under  their  infloence  when  he  wrote  his 
no^trela  (T&td.  4 ;  eomp.  PfaiL  du  Alem.  foriU.  i. 
6).  When  it  was  that,  agdnst  the  dissuasion  of 
Cmtes,  he  betook  hinaelf  to  the  M^aric  Stilpo 
(INofc  I^t.  vU.  34.  2X  we  do  not  learn ;  and 
oqnwy  scanty  an  the  accounts  which  we  have 
respecting  his  interconrse  with  the  two  other  con< 
temporary  Megarica,  Diodorna  donus  and  Philon 
{ibid.  16,  26,  15,  16)  on  Uie  me  band,  and  with 
the  Acadamiea,  Xenoeiatea  and  Pd«on  (Atf.  3* 
85,  comp.  Snid.  j:  v.)  on  the  oth«.  Only  fton  tha 
lo^  1^  the  Stoica  we  see  that  in  this  branch  of 
acdence  they  apjvoadied  considerably  nearer  to  the 
Mcgarics  than  to  the  Academics.  The  period 
which  Zenon  thus  devoted  to  study  is  extended 
by  mw  nnauthenticated  statemmt  to  twenty 
yearn.  (Diog.  IaKtL  vii.  4,  comp.  3.)  At  ita 
dose,  and  iSm  he  had  devekmed  bis  pecnliar 
phUosophical  ^ston,  to  whidi  he  must  slready 
have  gained  over  some  disciples,  he  opened  lus 
school  in  the  porch  adorned  with  the  paintings  of 
Polygnotns  (Stoa  Poicile),  which,  at  an  eariier 
time,  had  been  a  place  in  which  poets  met  (Era- 
tosthenes in  Dii^.  l^rL  vii.  5).  From  it  his 
disciples  were  called  Stmea,  a  nnme  which  had 
befora  been  applied  to  the  above-mentioned  poets, 
and  by  which  also  the  grammarians  who  assembled 
then  probably  at  a  later  time  were  known.  Pre- 
Tiontly  hia  diiei|daa  wen  cnllad  Zcnonians.  Among 
the  warn  admiKca  of  Znon  was  king  Antigonns 
Oonataa  of  Bfocedonia:  for  althongh  the  «oi* 
ra^tmdanca  between  the  two,  pn^ssing  to  have 
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1314  ZENON. 
nfcKOOo  to  an  inritstioe  of  tk*  king,  wUdi  Zaaon 
dwIiDed  (Diog.  Lurt  Tii.  7.  ftc),  u  munutidt*- 
■Uy  tlw  iBTmdoD  of  a  latw  ihtitwirMi  (mo  Aldft- 
bnuitou  on  Uw  abm  pMngs),  it  » ■nU 
UiiM  that  a  doM  tntiinaej  ntbriMd  betwoea 
tiiem,  kept  np  thnmgfa  P«cwea>  and  Philonidaa, 
diiciplei  of  the  philoaopher,  and  componiom  of  tlw 
king  {Ihid.  9.  fi,  IS— 15,  S6 ;  Anko,  Epiet  hi.  18; 
&im^i&  im  RpntO.  Enckir.  e.  51 ;  Aolian,  V.  H.  iz. 
2fi).  ZenoD  u  alao  nid  to  ban  auneted  tho 
■ttantunof  till  EgTptiaa  PtslanaMn  (Diog;  laHct 
vii.  34 ;  in  SttAann,  Smn.  xxzL  bowew*  with 
nrennn  to  die  mm  %Uaj^  ambtawidwi  of  Anti- 
eonnt  an  tpoken  of).  Much  man  honoonble, 
nowerer,  is  the  eonfideiica  and  eMeera  which  tho 
Athenian*  •bowed  towaidi  Um,  itraager  ai  Im 
was  ;  fat  although  the  wdt-known  ator;  that  they 
dopodted  tka  keys  of  the  tetma  whh  hiia,  m  the 
noat  trnttworthT  nan  (Diog;  LaVrt  8),  ina;  be  a 
later  inrention,  then  Menu  no  renaoa  fer  doubting 
the  authenticity  of  the  decree  of  tho  people  by 
which  a  golden  crown  aad  a  pnUio  bnm  in  die 
Cerameicna  wen  awarded  to  mm,  bamin^  daring 
hia  long  raudenoe  in  Atiwaa,  by  hia  doetriua  awl 
hii  life  ipent  in  aecordanoe  with  them,  he  had 
conducted  the  young  men  who  attached  tfaenueina 
to  him  dong  the  path  of  virtae  and  diaoetim 
(Diog.  La£rt,  10,  6,  15).  Th«  Athenian  citi- 
lenehip,  howenr^  he  ii  eaid  to  have  declined,  that 
he  might  not  boeome  unMthfid  to  hii  native  land 
(Phit.  da  Aoteor.  rnpiigm.  p.  1034,  a  ;  comp.  Diog. 
Laert.  12),  when  in  ratum  be  waa  hi^y  eiteemed 
{Ibid,  6).  For  the  rett,  we  have  prcwred  tome 
not  very  chancteriitic  tiaita  ftom  hii  lift,  in  part 
from  the  works  of  the  elder  Stoin,  ai  Penaetu, 
Cleantkea,  and  Chry«ppiu  (/Met.  1,  15).  From 
them  we  aee  that  he  waa  of  an  earnest,  if  not 
gloomy  dispoiidon  (limL  16,  eomp.  26 ;  Sidmi. 
ApollinanB,  Ejtiit.  iz.  9);  that  be  loved  to  with* 
draw  himself  from  the  great  crowd,  and  to  walk 
about  with  only  two  or  three  (Diog.  Laert.  14)  ; 
that  he  was  fond  of  burying  himseu  in  inveati^ 
tions  (ibid.  15),  had  a  dislike  to  prolix  and  elabo- 
nte  ipeecbea  (ibid.  16,  32 ;  Stob.  Smt.  sxziv.), 
and  was  clever  and  ready  at  short  t^lii^  answers. 
(Diog.  Lam.  19,  Ac.,  23,  &e.  S^d.  Menag.) 

We  an  not  able  to  ascertain  with  certainty 
either  tho  year  of  Zenon^B  birth,  or  that  of  his 
deadi,  and  cannot  regard  as  accurate  the  stat«- 
roents  that  h«  came  to  Athens  at  tbe  age  of  22  or 
even  80  jttn,  that  he  pursued  bis  phitosophieal 
Btndies  for  20  yean,  and  preaided  over  his  school 
for  58  years  (Diog.  LafirL  28),  even  though  we 
should  prefer  the  statement  that  he  reached  the 
age  of  98  (ibid.),  to  that  of  his  disciple  Psrtaens, 
according  to  which  he  was  only  72  ynn  old  when 
ha  died.  He  ia  sidd  to  have  bean  still  alive  in 
the  180th  Olympiad  (ibid.  6),  and  Uiis  is  certainly 
in  aeoordanee  widi  the  statemmts  which  make  him 
a  disciple  of  Polemon,  who  became  preaident  of  the 
Academic  school  in  01. 1 16.  2,  and  also  with  what 
we  an  told  about  his  intercourse  with  Antigonus 
Oonataa,  who  oame  ta  the  throne  ia  OL  124,  and 
with  Aieasilai  (Cie.  Aead.  L  9, 13,  i>.  24).  Of  his 
writings  for  the  most  part  only  the  titles  an 
quoted  (Diog.  Laiirt.  i).  The  enumention  that 
we  possess  can  hardly  he  complete,  yet  it  shows  us 
to  some  extent  to  what  objects  his  investigations 
were  chiefly  directed.  We  have  mention  of  works 
upon  the  ethic  of  Cntra  (Kpdvi)r«  ifiad),  m  the 
IHo  spent  according  to  nitnn  (v^d  rou  mtri 


ZENON. 

fimf  PUv) ;  on  impulae,  «n  the  natare  of  an 
(wtfl  6pm*  4  '•p'  Mf^nm  fAnmi^  tamxf.  87) ; 
on  the  affsctiooa  (npi  wtMm,  caaap.  110);  a«  tW 
itting  (wtfl  TtS  KMHumna)  j  on  law  <w«^  ri- 
fuo%  beddaa  tha  Piditria  aaatiaaad  abova ;  on 
Ondan  edacadon  (vepl  "EUiiPvnit  «m>>mv>: 
the  art  of  love  (J^vnri)  Wx>^)>  0(  wntbiga  re- 
lating to  i^iydea  wa  find  mentioaed  oaa  on  ^ 
universe  (vqd  toD  Sasv,  comp.  142,  45,  45); 
on  essence  ('**pl  eMoi,  134);  so  dgna  (wcpl 
ntfMon')!  oa  tin  dght  (w^  fifwr).  Hw  cn- 
tenta  of  tlM  following  aaem  to  have  boen  sf  a 
logical  kind:  on  the  idea  (wt^  rov  29, 
40);  treatiaea  (tiarpiUU  1S4);  od  verbad  n- 
rnsdon  (vepl  X«{Mff) ;  Solndona  (Ateeii),  aad 
Refutations  (lKwyx»t).  Beddea  these  thcac  aif 
attributed  to  him  works  on  Poetry  (mfi  weiipiasi 
ixpedmu) ;  Honerie  PnUema  (lynfri  ^pifiM 
'O/Myuw'  a^e,  camp.  Diog.  LaCtt.  viiL  4ft) ;  a 
wDik  entitled  Keth^md  i  CoanMntanaa  f  Asa- 
^^lorc^^iaTa) ;  aixl  one  OD  tha  l^hagwiani  ^ 
triaae  (nyOaympud). 

Tha  writii^  of  Chmipfu  aad  Utar  Stain 
teon  to  hare  obacand  taoaa  of  ZanoB,  and  em 
tha  warm  adhanota  of  the  sckeoi  sacm  aeUoH  u 
have  gone  bad^  ta  tha  boaks  of  the  laMer,  stOl  k« 
the  awioridci  yetnmainbigtonsw  Tbey  giire:,  and 
often  confusedly  onoogh,  sketdms  of  the  StsM 
tam,  but  it  is  cndy  aa  special  iii«ariiiiii  picaant  tbw- 
selvea  that  they  notice  what  bdoBfi  te  Ae  aavcol 
framers  of  the  vrstem,  aad  in  wut  Ifaey  diflend 
&om  each  other,  and  from  the  later  Sttuca.  Coit 
seqnently  we  can  only  determine  in  the  geneid. 
and  often  merely  by  conjectan,  how-  for  Zrnen 
himself  had  conducted  the  doctrisa,  and  adll  lea 
how  he  gradoally  arrived  at  the  oatlinaa  of  it.  At 
first  ha  <VpMn  to  attaikd  hinaaeir  to  the 
Cynics,  litis  is  confinaed  not  only  by  tli«  ^ovt- 
mentioned  ontherities,  but  by  the  little  that  bm 
been  preeerved  out  of  or  respecting  faia  Polilen 
(Diog.  La&t.  viL  33,  131,  129;  Tbeodoni.  Gr. 
Aff.  car.  iii.  p.  780  ;  Plutardi  in  the  aboTc-qnobd 
passages) ;  and  it  is  not  unlikely  that  it  mm  then 
that  Ee  gave  occaaira  to  tha  aaaenion  of  tha  lats 
Stoa,  that  Gjmma  was  the  near  vqr  te  virtac 

Diog.  Lae*rL  121,  ibii.  Menag.).  In  hia  tnatiMi 
(SiRT^tfol)  also  then  must  stUl  hava  hnn  a  good 
ded  of  Cynism.  (SezL  Emp.  adv.  MtA.  zL  1)1 ; 
tiffoi.  iii.  245,  comp.  205.) 

The  need  of  a  fimndatiim  and  eeanplatiaB  ef 
ethic  by  means  of  logic  and  pbyiie,  lad  Zmm  la 
approximate  to  the  Acadnnici,  and  in  aoma  degrre 
also  to  Aristode.  The  tiueefold  division  sf  phi- 
losophy he  had  exptaioed  in  his  tnatiaB  oa  the 
Idea,  and  had  antidpatad  tha  ■Heaiidan  which 
was  adopted  also  by  Chiy^iMU  and  otbera,-~ 
Logk,  Physic,  Ethic  (IXog;  U&t.  89,  &cX  Bat 
he  is  oer^inly  not  the  im^aator  of  the  eoaqae- 
hensive  sdiematiam  in  which  we  find  tho  and 
phytic  of  the  Stoics  treated  (Ibii.  84).  In  his 
treatment  of  logic,  he  was  onn  behind  hia  prede- 
cetoon  (Qc  ds  Ml  It.  4)l  Hb  short  aad  Mmw 
condadoiM  neaded  a  mon  explicit  foundatioa  to  be 
able  to  withstand  the  objections  of  the  Academics 
in  paRicnlar  (Id.  ds  Nat.  Dmr.  iL  7).  To  abov 
the  necessity  of  a  sdentific  treatment  of  logic,  he 
urged  that  the  wise  man  must  know  bow  to  avoid 
deception  (Id.  ^ead.  ii,  20).  Without  donbt  he  n- 
femd  onr  eognitioni  to  impnmms,  and  these  tL 
afliectionB  of  the  son]  (i^^vAnta  ^t^n** 
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Bert.  Bmp.  ado.  Afalk  vB.  22ft,  3S0,  296%  mon 
ezaet  definitioiu  of  which  mn  attempud  bj 
Clauithet,  Chrrsippiu,  aad  othen,  wbo  deriatad  the 
one  from  tfao  other,  ihowi^  elcorij  that  none  lOch 
bad  been  eotabliehed  by  Zenon.  In  Uke  miunwr  the 
diviiion  of  eonoeptioni,  or  refmeentationa  {faivci- 
o-foi)  inUt  flueh  at  were  credible  (vi0araf  j,uicicdible 
(IxlffaFM),  at  onee  credible  and  not  credible,  and 
rach  u  were  neither  credible  nor  incredible ;  and 
farther  into  true  and  &JW(  may  very  likely 
have  been  made  by  Zenon  ilUi.  212,  &c>.  It  lay 
at  U)e  baab  efthe  anbdivinon  of  trueeoHoeptions  into 
(HMiprehewible  {lurraXqrTUMj),  i.  a.  demon*ttabla, 
nnd  incomprehenuble,  which  ii  referred  to  Zenon. 
(Cic.  Aead.  ii.  6,  34.)  But  here  alio  the  moro 
exact  definitions  are  to  be  aaeribed  to  the  later  Stoa 
fSez.  EmpL  adv.  Math.  ni.  253).  On  the  other 
nand  Zenon  had  reaemd  for  the  free-will  the 
Mwer  of  aatent  (wyiwrcHegw)  in  dtttingnith- 
ing  betweoK  the  impiwnone  eommunintod  to  the 
aensn  (Cic  Atad.  i.  11),  and  dtatingaklied  the 
following  at^ea ;  repreemtation,  cognition,  aimit, 
knowledge,  exhibiting  their  relation  to  each  other 
by  the  well-known  illnatiatioa  of  the  flat-extended 
tand,  and  the  gradnal  elenehing  of  the  fiet  (Cic. 
j4etiAu.  4,1.11).  Astbenltinwteoriterionortnith 
Zenon  annmed  right  reaaoo  (Diog.  Labt.  Tii  54, 
^d.  Interpi),  which  Chrytippue  and  othen,  in 
tarn,  endeavoured  to  lepamte  into  iu  constitnent 
parts. 

ZenoD  Menu  to  have  had  no  ahare,  or  but  very 
little,  in  the  developement  of  the  Stoic  doctrine 
reipeeting  the  cate^ries,-conclunona,  the  parts  of 
speech  ud  rhelone.  The  lait  conld  have  been 
regarded  by  him  only  at  an  arapUfieatios  of  dialec- 
tic, according  to  the  eompariaoB  referred  to  by 
Cicero  {OnOor.  32),  and  could  hardly  have  ap- 
peared to  him  to  need  a  leparata  edentific  treat- 
ment.   {Qic  de  Fm.  Z.) 

It  aeemi  that  at  the  heitd  of  hit  Phytic  itood 
tile  propoiition  that  every  thing  which  operatea,  aa 
well  fta  every  thing  operated  npon,  ii  corporeal, 
and  coneeqiiently  that  tiie  actual  ii  limited  to  that 
jCic.  Aead.  ill).  He  colled  the  subetance,  that 
ta  to  eay  the  baiia  of  every  thing  exittent,  that 
primary  matter  which  neither  increaeea  nor  dimi- 
nishee  ttwif  (Stob.  Ed.  p.  90  ;  Diog.  LaSrt.  viL 
150).  Thii  woe  in  hie  view  the  intercommingling 
of  matter,  in  itself  passive  and  void  of  quality 
(ftmot  KAq),  and  of  operative  power,  that  is  of  the 
deity  (Diog.  Latti.  vii.  1 34 ;  Cic  Le.t  Suteo.  Epif. 
65).  He  saw  this  operative  power  ia  ,flre  (Cic 
Aead.  i.  11),  or  aether  {ibid.  ii.  41 ),  as  the  basis 
of  all  vital  activity  (Cic.  dt  Nat.  Dior.  ii.  9,  iii. 
14),  and  in  this  way  was  led  to  go  bock  to  the 
doctrine  of  Heracleitua.  Attaching  his  views  to 
that  doctrine,  he  taught  that  the  universe  comes 
into  bang  when  from  fire,  or  through  it,  the 
primary  substance  passing  through  the  intermediate 
stage  of  air,  becomes  liquefied,  and  then  the  thick 
portion  becomes  earth,  the  rarer  portion  air,  and 
lastlr  again  becomes  ruified  into  fire  (Diog.  La^rt. 
vu.  '142,  comp.  136;  Stob.  Ed.  Pkgt.  p.  320). 
Zenon  idw  appropriated  to  bimaelf  the  Heradei- 
tean  doctrine  of  the  periodic  allemation  of  the 
formation  and  annihilation  of  the  univenw  (Stob. 
Ed.  Pkgi.  i.  p.  414).  The  more  exact  definition 
of  the  doctrine  in  this  instance  also  belongs  to  his 
succesBora,  as  Chrysippua,  Poseidonius.  &c  The 
active  or  artisan-fin  (tcxi'ik^i' vCp,  Cic.  d4  Na$. 
Dnr.  1^22,  comp.  Diog.  l^ert.  vii.  156)  mnat 
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is  hk  view  have  been  identical  with  the  deity  ; 
but  what  HeracleitaB  tacitly  jwe-anpposed,  that  it 
partakes  of  the  world-conscionsnesa,  Zenon  en* 
deavonred  to  define  more  exaetly,  and  to  prove, 
sabatituting  for  the  unive[se.enscinltng  power  the 
nniverae  itad^  that  is,  tho  snfastanoe  of  it,  in-  the 
deity,  and  attributing  reason  to  it,  inasmneh  as  on 
the  one  hand  the  rational  (Aotmc^)  is  better  than 
the  irratbnol,  and  on  the  othn*,  that  which  is 
found  in  the  patta  most  bdoBg  to  the  whole  (Sext. 
Kmp.  adn.  Matk.  ix.  104,  101 ;  Cicds  Aot  Deer, 
ut  6).  In  this  univeiM^fiMhioning  fire  there  nnst 
dwell  not  merely  a  cmooMitant  aoudonaness,  but 
a  fbreseetng  one  (Cic  dt  Nat,  Dmr.  H  22%  that 
is,  the  eternal  deity  extended  thraugfaont  the 
whole  universe,  must  pndnce  {Jh^umfpyWf  Diog. 
Lam.  Tii.  184, 136)  every  tkii^  The  doubt  of 
Ariston,  whatbn  God  ooold  ba  ■belief  Bisessed  of 
life  (Cic  de  NOL.  Dter.  i  14)  seena  to  have  been 
directed  against  Zenea^  further  definitions,  wbidi 
have  not  come  down  to  us.  Agwn,  Zenon  defined 
the  deity  as  that  law  of  natnte  which  avn  accom- 
plishes what  it  right,  and  prevents  the  opposite 
(Cic  I.  a),  as  the  anergT  which  moves  itself  and 
operataa  acmrding  to  tu  hwg  of  impregnation 
(A^  tmpfueruni,  Dmw.  LaCrt.  vu.  148 ;  Cic 
de  NaL  Daor.  a.  89),  and  identified  it,  or  Zens, 
with  spirit  and  predestination,  or  unconditioned 
necesnty  (Stob.  Ed.  Pky$.  L  178;  Diog.  Loert. 
viL  8B,  148,  Ac,  156%  without  detriment  to  the 
foresight  and  ficee  self-determination  attribnted  to 
it  (Cu.  da  NaL  Dear,  ii  22).  He  seems  to  have 
endeavoored  to  refer  the  different  diief  duties  of 
the  Greek  mythology  to  the  diffiflrent  fundamental 
modes  iA  manifestation  of  the  single  divine  primary 
power  {Ibid.  i.  14,  comp.  Dio^  LoSrL  vii.  147, 
149).  He  must  have  r^trded  individual  souls  ns 
being  what  tiw  world-tonl  was ;  as  of  the  nature 
of  fire,  or  as  warm  breatii  {rvtufia  M^pnov,  Cic 
Tute.  L  9,  da  NaL  Dtor.  iii  14,  comp.  Pint  d« 
fk.  pi.  Dtord.  iv.  8  ;  Diog.  Lagrt.  vti.  156),  nnd 
tiierafbre  at  perishable  (Diog.  Lam.  /.  c).  The 
threefold  division  of  the  aonl  attributed  to  him 
(Tntoltian.  dt  Anima,  c  14)  ia  idiMan,  if  not 
duUonc  Bnt  however  he  may  have  divided  it,  he 
must  have  referred  its  diSitnnt  activities  to  one 
and  the  same  faudameBtol  power  (irTHlffM6w, 
Sext  Emp.  adv.  Math.  ix.  102 ;  eomp,  Enseb. 
Pratp.  Eo.  XV.  20).' 

Zomi,  coineiding  with  the  Cynics,  and  with  equal 
•tringemy,  moguiiod  in  the  most  decided  manner 
the  unconditional  nature  of  netol  obligationa,  and 
that  only  tiiat  which  answers  to  them  ia  valuaUe 
in  itself;  bnt  departed  firom  them  partly  in  the 
deduction  and  definition  of  them,  pardy  and  chirfly 
in  this,  that  by  paving  tbe  way  for  the  separatirui 
of  the  form  and  the  purport  or  objects  of  our 
actions,  he  undertook,  with  reference  to  the  domain 
of  the  (so-called)  ittd^kmtt,  to  demonstrate  a  rela- 
tive value  in  that  which  accords  with  natumi 
impulses,  and  so  to  oppose  the  harsh  contempt  of 
tbe  Cynica  fi>r  custom,  without  however  allowing 
that  tbe  gratification  of  mere  natural  wants,  and 
the  external  good  things  which  serve  that  end, 
have  any  value  in  themselves.  In  order  to  bring 
forward  prominently  tho  unconditional  value  of  the 
moral  (Stob.  Ed.  Elh.  p.  154)  be  tcnned  it,  fut- 
lowing  the  example  of  the  Eretrio-Megaric  school, 
the  single,  sole  and  simple  good  (Cic  Aead.  >.  1 6. 2). 
which,  fiv  that  Tery  reason,  is  that  which  alum 
afaonld  be  striven  after  and  praised~.fbr  it»>1f|(Cifr 
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Fi*.  iii.  6.  8 ;  comp.  Diog.  L«bt  Til  100, 
with  die  •ttunment  of  whicb,  couaequeiidf ,  hap- 
pineu  tmut  baonncideat  (Stob.  l.e.  p.  136).  This 
he  dcKribed  ai  peifiKt  unuimitf  of  Itfa  (^fwhoTot^ 
Itirmi  0r,  gub.  I.e.f.  IS2,1$4;  Cie.  tU  Fim.  Lt.), 
which  in  iu  turn  ilioHld  nmnifMt  itself  u  the  un- 
hindered flow  of  lifs  (ttpuK  rev  Pim,  Stob.  /.  e. 
p.  138  i  Diog.  Laert.  vii.  88;  Sest.  Emp.  H^iU.  iiL 
173).  Unanimity  of  lib  howenr  can  only  be  at- 
tidnad  (w  Zenon  alnady  appMH  to  have  Mlded  in 
diecuMing  the  point,  we  Dic^.  Laert.  Tii.87,  ftc), 
in  propordon  a*  it  in  ita  turn  ii  in  complete  har- 
mony with  the  mt  of  nature.  The  further  dew- 
lofnomt  and  men  exact  definition  of  thii  mbjeet 
however  belongt  to  (3Mmthei,Cbryaippa»,  and  other 
MieceMU*  of  Zenoa  (IKog.  I^fot.  m.  89,  Ac). 
Perfect  unanimity  «(  Life  kowiTer  can  oiily  be 
achieved  through  the  unrettricled  dominion  of 
right  reaaon,  that  ie,  by  our  reaaon  not  Mily  ruling 
nnconditioniiUy  onr  our  other  enenjiea  and  cinun- 
■tanoaa,  bat  alio  cwnddtog  wUK  the  mivsml 
raion — tba  teaaon  which  goremi  natwv.  Tliia 
but  it,  in  other  worda,  the  tource  of  moral  law,  of 
that  which  forludi  ai  well  m  that  which  commands 
(Stob.  /.c  p.  104  ;  comp.  Plot  Sioio.  Rep.  p.  1037). 

Since  then  that  unrarying  unanimity  or  con- 
Miitency  of  loul,  out  of  which  mot&lly  good  Tolitions 
and  actions  springs  is  virtue  (Stob.  Lc  f,  104  ; 
Cic  Tute.  iv.  Ifi),  true  good  can  only  consist  in 
virtue  (Stob.  p.  90 ;  Diog.  La£rt  vii.  102, 137), 
imd  this  being  •df-snfficient,  can  need  no  exlemal 
good  circutislancea  (Diog.  Laert.  vii  104 ;  Cic  di 
f^m.  iii.  10  t  Sen.  J^piit  9;  Plat.  L  e.).  That,  to 
tlie  aceMO[dishnent  or  attainment  of  wlueh  virtoe 
is  directed,  has  no  value  in  itself,  but  on  the  con- 
fraty  derives  value  only  from  iu  being  willed  and 
accompliihed  morally  (Stob.  /.  o.  p.  94).  And  it 
was  just  at  this  point  that  Zenon  felt  himself  con- 
strained to  deviate  from  the  Cynics.  He  could  not 
admit  that  Uiings  indifferent  in  themselves  are 
without  any  value  (or  as.  On  the  eontraiy,  he 
endeavoured  to  point  out  diflisrences  which  iiied 
the  measure  of  their  relative  value.  They  have 
this,  according  to  him.  in  proportion  as  they 
correspond  to  the  original  natural  instinct  of  self- 
preservation  (Diog.  LaErt.  viL  85 ;  Ck.  dt  Pin.  iii. 
fi,  Ifi,  iv.  10,  V.  9.  Aead.  i.  16).  What  oonciponds 
to  thai  is  justly  preferred  (is  a  rpofrfHirorXioM  a 
certain  worth  (^^fa,  Stoh.  Li.  p.  144.  &c  15b' ; 
comp.  Diog.  Lniirt.  vii.  105),  and  admiu  of  being 
shown  to  be  sucli,  that  is,  of  having  a  foundation 
for  it  established  (Cic.  Acad.  I  10,'&&  ;  Stob.  t.  e. 
pi  158;  Diog.  Laert  vii.  108).  But  because 
every  thing  which  conduce*  to  eelf- preservation, 
like  self-preiervation  itself,  has  only  a  conditional 
(relative)  value,  it  cannot  be  a  constituent  element 
of  bappinese;  the  latter  depends  merely  upon  moral 
volition  and  action  {CictUFiM.  iii.  18).  That 
which  is  to  be  preferred  is  an  aMrepriafa  thing 
{koB^ov),  a  designstion  which  Znum  first  mtro- 
duced  (Diog.  Laert /.c),  and  shows  itsdf  to  be 
such  by  its  rational  foundation  (etfAoTw,  Diog. 
Laiirt  and  Stob.  U,  co.).  The  ofgtrtpriaU,  however, 
and  its  feundadon,  are  perfect  only  when  the  bitter 
is  unconditional, that  ia,GMrespondB  to  unconditional 
requirements  (a  xetrrfpilt^ia,  Stoh.  p^  ln8  ;  Cic.  de 
Fh.  iii.  7,  9,  14, 17,  ^  L  3).  So  long  as  an 
action  can  met«ly  bo  jostitied  as  St,  it  is  a  middlii^ 
((Uaoi/)  acdoii,  and  has  no  real  moral  value,  even 
thoi^b  it  should  perfectly  coincide  with  a  truly 
Buml  Ktiwi  in  reicrenH  to  its  objject  or  inrport 


(atob.  p.  158;  dft ie Ki.  Le.)  It  ia  not  witbnrt 
reason  that  the  germ  of  the  distincden  betweau 
legality  and  morality  has  been  Ineed  ni  thia  Scoie 
oepaamn  of  the  xtd^nv  and  «n^pftwfi«.  Heneo, 
just  as  mftratity.  or  virtaa,  can  only  ki beast  in  ctm- 
juBcdon  with  th«  perfect  doniniMi  of  i— inn,  so 
vice  can  consist  oidy  in  the  miMieiatioB  of  tbo 
authority  of  rif^t  rsaMn,  and  viftoa  ia  abeolntaiy 
—  withont  any  accommodatioa — opposed  to  vice 
(Cic.  TWs.  iv.  13,  Aead.  L  10,  da  FSm.  iii.  21.  iv. 
9,  Parad,ii\. );  Diog.  Laifrt  vii.  127;  Stoh.  pi  104, 
1 16) ;  nay,  virtue  and  vice  cannot  lubeist  aidtt  bj 
tide  in  one  and  the  tana  mb^ect,  can  admit  of  a* 
inenaas  and  doereiai  (Cic.  dt  Fm.  aL  li,  tBe.), 
and  no  ana  moral  action  can  bo  bmi>  Tiity— a  thm 
anothn(Cio.(li^  iii  14;8ext  EmpL«Ah  Jib*. 
viL  423).  All  actions  however  are  to  ba  KttixneA 
in,  that  ia,  all  are  either  good  or  bad,  mnea  even 
impulse*  and  desires  rest  up«i  free  consent  (Stofak 
p.  162,  164  i  Cie.  Tkmi.  iv.  9,  Aead.  i  10},  and 
oonsaqoiodlr  v^*"  FMHTC  amdidona  or  ■ffectiaM. 
which,  beemsa  witUnwa  Iram  tbo  doniniea  ei 
reason,  are  immoral  (INog;  I^ett  viL  1 10  ;  Stob. 
p.  166  ;  Cic  Tiue.  iv.  6.  14),  nay,  imre,.  tbey  aiv 
the  source  of  immoral  actions  (Stofai  pi  170,  &c  ; 
Cic.  de  Fim.  iv.  S8  ;  Pint  de  Virt.  mar.  pt.  393). 
Zenon,  therefore,  had  already  especially  oMiccrued 
himielf  with  the  more  exact  definition  of  the  sec- 
tion*, and  had  compoted  a  separate  treatise  «a 
theia,as  hat  been  above  remoriied.  Tohim  bejongt 
the  fourfold  division  of  them.  He  referred  tlm 

firesent  {wp6v^clrw),  and  therefore  opeialive  cxrars 
falsa  asmiBptions)  retpecdng  the  good  mad  the 
bad  (Cie.  TWe.  iii  3  ;  Stob.  p.  170;|.  They  must 
be  noted  out,  and  not  macalj  set  aside  (Cic.  Twr. 
iv,  18,  &&),  and.  th^  place  mast  ba  occupied  by 
CMTesponding  movements  of  the  reason.  Ai  he 
was  the  originator  of  the  fourfold  division  of  the 
oflectioni  (desire  and  fear,  pleamn  and  pain: 
ivtiia,  ^for,  qSoiHi,  KAwn;  Ge.  Ttue.  iv.  6  ;  Slob, 
p.  166,  &&;  Diog.  Laert  vii  110),  so  in  ^  pro- 
bability ha  also  dittii^ithed  the  three  OBotnas 
which  are  according  to  teaaim  (^&\itni^  X^V** 
tiAoMtia^)  and  assumed  that  pain,  because  it  u 
muely  pasdve,  cnnnot  be  transformed  into  a  oar- 
responding  rational  emodon.  In  like  manner  to 
hin  probably,  in  what  ia  essentiai,  hdqmg  the 
dafinitions  m  the  four  Tirtnes,  as  well  tm  tbo 
assertions,  subsequently  repented  to  satie^,  rr- 
specdng  the  perfecdoni  of  the  wise  man.  How  Gtf 
be  carried  these  out,  and  whether,  or  how  frr  be 
conducted  the  further  sub-division  of  the  bar 
Tirtues,  we  ai«  not  able  to  det«nDine. 

Polunra  is  taid  already  to  have  uvea  ottnance 
to  die  suspicion  that  Zenon  intended  to  pnrloin 
other  peofue's  doctrines  in  order  to  appmpriate 
them  to  himself  in  a  new  dress  (Diog.  LaErt  viL 
25).  At  a  later  time  lie  was  fn^oendy  charged 
with  having  been  the  innotor  not  so  moch  of  new 
things,  as  of  new  words  (Cio.  de  PSm.  iii.  2,  iv.  2, 
&C  7W,  T,  12),  and  already  Chrysippns  hsd 
endeavoured  to  defend  him  against  such  charges 
(Diog.  Lam.  viL  122).  But  ^ough  dwee  cha^ 
m^r  in  part  have  been  unjust,  yet  even  the  acote- 
nesi  of  Chrysippns  and  other*  was  not  ohlo  to 
develop  out  of  toe  doctrine*  of  Zenon  an  oipni- 
caily  coulmcted  iystMO,  growing  out  of  Me 
fundamental  idea,  such  a*  we  find  in  Plato  and 
Ariatotlei  Logic  and  phytic  alwaya  oontinaed 
mere  sapplements  of  ethic,  connected  with  it  ather 
extemallj  than  tatotnlly ;  and  the  system  of  the 
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■6Utt,  thongh  fM  oentariea  it  bonded  together  annind 
it  the  DobUit  ipiriti,  to  •troggle  agwDst  the  moai 
rarmptioa  of  tu  age,  had  not  procoeded  fnm  »  full 
and  snntrwted  bn  of  wiidom,  but  from  the 
irapobe  ifter  a  completelj  ntisfactory  mode  of  life. 
It  no  longer  fbnned  a  member  of  the  erer  rising 
leriea  of  aoTelopmsat  of  the  philotopbiiing  spirit 
of  the  Oreeki,  but  mther  Klie&dy  belonged  ta  the 
descending  series, 

2.  Of  EuiA  (Velia).  sob  of  Telentagoru,  and 
Eavoorite  dtsdple  of  Panneaidai.  He  was  with 
the  latter  io  Atbeu  abost  the  80th  Olvmpiad, 
when  Socnies  was  still  wy  yonng.  At  this  time 
he  was  40  jean  old,  and  conaeqnentlr  was  bom 
about  the  70th  Olrmpiad  (Diog;  I«ert.  ix.  28  ; 
Pint  &!pL>P;  317,  Farm.  n.  127 ;  conp.  ntaeL 
p.  183).  With  this  cbronofogy  we  can  euilj  re- 
concile tho  statements  which  assign,  as  the  period 
when  he  flonrishod,  the  78th  OlTmpiad  (Said.  a.  e.), 
the  79th  (Diog.  Laeit.  ix.  29),  or  the  80th  (Enseb. 
ChroH.).  The  statemenu  that  he  unfolded  his 
doctrines  to  mm  like  Pericles  and  Calliaa  for  the 
price  of  100  nnuw  (Plat  AUb.  i.  p.  119 ;  Olym- 
piod.  M  Aleib.  pi  UO,  Krenieri  Plot  VO.  Pmd. 
c.  4 }  indicate  a  rather  long  lendenoe  In  Athens^ 
Of  a  well-^wn  and  graceful  person  {tbnintnt  *■! 
Xn^ulr  /Bfiy),  Zenon  was  the  farourite  (woiSuci) 
of  Parmenidee,  says  Plato  (Farm.  p.  127  ;  eomp, 
Diog.  LaSrt  ix,  25),  whexe  he  doubtless  intends 
the  word  to  be  takot  in  Iha  hrawaiaUtt  aenM 
(comp.  Schol.  in  PbO.  /.  c),  not,  as  Ms  ttadneeia 
thought  (Atheo.  xi.  p.  505),  in  a  signification  which 
must  hare  redound^  to  his  disgrace  in  the  eyes  of 
those  whom  he  held  in  such  high  esteem.  The  noblest 
afnritttal  h>T«  of  Zenon  for  his  teacher  ii  shown  in  the 
way'tn  which  he  devoted  his  whole  energy  to  the  de- 
fence  of  the  doctrines  of  Parmenides.  He  u  also 
said  to  hare  taken  part  in  the  law-making  (Speu- 
sippus  in  Diog.  La£rf.  ix.  23)  or  law-mending 
(Strabo  vi.  1)  of  Parmenides,  to  the  maintenanoe 
of  which  the  dtiaens  of  Eiee  had  pledged  themselves 
eveiT  year  by  an  oath  (Pint  adv.  Ool.  p.  1 126; 
Strabo,  L  c),  and  hii  lore  of  legitimate  freedom  is 
shown  by  the  courage  with  which  he  exposed  his 
life  in  order  to  deliver  his  native  country  from  a 
tyrant  (Plut  (ufv.C!)^  p.  1126,  d*  Stoio.  RtfMgH, 
p.  105,  de  Gamdit.  p.  505  ;  comp.  Dies.  Laert 
ix.26,&c;Diodor.£icp.657,Weasel.)  Whether 
he  perished  hi  the  attempt,  vt  wrviTad  the  fsll  of 
the  tyiutf  ii  a  pmnt  on  which  the  aatboritieB 
vary.  They  also  state  the  name  of  the  tyrant 
differently. 

Unfortunately  also  the  writings  of  Zenon 
rished  eariicr  than  those  of  Parmenides  and  Melissus. 
Even  the  inde&tigable  Simplidua  had  not  succeeded 
in  possessing  himself  of  more  than  one  of  the  trea- 
tises of  the  Eleatic  ^lilosopher,  and  even  this  he 
probably  had  before  him  only  in  extracts  (SimpL  m 
Arut.  Pbgi.  C  SO,  a.  b.).  In  explaining  the  difficult 
passage  of  Aristotle  lespcting  the  mode  in  which 
Zenon  demmotnted  theineoneeinbleDen  of  motion, 
he  numtfeetly  had  not  Zenon "s  own  woids  before 
him.  Alexander  and  Porphyrins  in  all  probability 
were  not  even  acquainted  with  what  Simplidus 
quotes  from  the  treatise  of  Zenon.  (SimpI,  I.  c.) 
But  whether  this  was  the  youthful  essay  charac- 
terised in  the  Parvenidea  of  Plato,  in  which,  in 
order  to  defend  his  master's  doctrine  of  the  onenaaa 
of  tho  exiatentjhehad  developed  the  Goiitntdictiona 
ianlrcd  in  the  pnmppontion  of  a  tnuliiplieity  of 
the  «dateot  (Pht  Perm.  p.  ISS),  we  eumot  de- 


tennine.  Simplidus  like  Pbto  ehaiacterises  the 
treatise  to  which  he  referred  as  composed  in  prose, 
as  a  aiyfpafitutf  though  still  the  diakvical  form 
indicated  by  Plato,  and  the  divisicm  of  the  treatise 
into  di^rent  argumentations  (^dyo»t%  each  of 
which  ouried  out  difl^ent  assumptions  {&woB4a9ii\ 
comp.  Plat  Farm.  p.  127 ;  Arist.  EhncA.  Sopk.  c  1 0 ; 
Diog.  Laerl  iii.  47),  does  not  manifest  itself ;  a 
mode  of  dealing  wiUi  the  subject  whidi  seems  to 
have  been  the  immediate  occasion  which  led  Aris- 
totle to  regard  Zenon  as  the  originator  of  dialectic. 
(Diog.  LaSrt  ix.  25  ;  comp.  viii.  57;  Sext  Emp. 
adv.  Math.  vii.  6).  Of  other  treatises  of  Zenon 
we  only  learn  the  titles :  —  Disenasiona  (tptSts)^ 
Against  the  Natnral  Philosophers  (vpbr  to«  ^wrf 
m^).  On  Nature  (mfi  ^wmk).  Explanation  of 
the  poems  of  Empedodes  ( j(^rqcrii  rmp  raS 
wtSwcA^vf,  SoiiC  t.  v.),  and  must  leave  it  nnd^ 
dded  whether  it  was  one  of  these,  and  if  so,  which 
of  them  is  the  treatise  referred  to  by  Plato  in  the 
Parmenides.  In  another  passage  (Fiaedr.  p.  26  j 
compi  Farm.  p.  129)  Plato  manifestly  speaks  of 
him,  QDt  of  the  rhetoridan  Alddamas,  as  (Jnintilinn 
(/«sL  iiL  1)  assomea,  ae  tho  Eleatie  Palamedea, 
whose  art  canset  one  and  the  snu  thing  to  appear 
both  like  and  unlike,  one  and  many,  at  leat  and  ia 
motion. 

The  way  in  which  Zenon  imdertook  to  show 
the  menly  relative  validity  of  oar  assertiona  with 
tegaid  to  the  phenomenal  world,  ie  diown  parUy 
by  his  expressions  which  SimpUdoa  haa  preserved, 
according  to  which  the  maltiplidty  of  phenomena 
must  be  set  down  as  finite,  bec»ise  actual,  and 
consequentiy  determinate ;  and  as  infinite,  becanso 
not  made  up  of  ultimate  parts ;  and  for  that  very 
reason  as  at  the  same  time  imaU  and  gteat ;  as,  on 
the  one  hand*  in  being  divided  ad  infinitum,  it 
loeea  all  magnitode,  and  on  the  other  hand  regain* 
it  through  the  infinitude  of  the  number  of  the 
parts  (the  argument  of  the  dichotomia,  to  wbich 
Aristotle  refers,  PAjw.  Atuo.  i.  3.  p.  187.  I,  and 
which  Porphyrins  had  improperly  teferred  to  Par- 
menides ;  see  Simplictus,  L  o.) ;  partiy  by  the 
question  which  he  is  said  to  have  pat  to  Pnlagoca^ 
whether  a  meamre  of  com,  felling  down,  mokes  a 
noise  (4«^*)  in  iu  fall,  while  a  thousandth  part 
of  the  measure,  or  a  single  grain,  does  not  (Arist 
FJ^  Atue.  viL  S.  p.  250.  d;  SimpL  t  255  ;  Schol. 
in  Arist  p^  433,  b.  40).  On  the  infitdto  divisibility 
of  space  soA  Umo  alio  was  fbnnded  Zenon's  argu* 
menu  to  disprove  the  reality  of  motion  (Arut 
FJijf.  Atae.  vi.  9;  comp.  c.  1,  2  ;  SimpL  t  2Stf,  b| 
Themist  L  55,  b.  &c  ;  SchoL  in  Arist  p.  418  % 
comp.  Diog.  I^Srt  ix.  29).  He  endeavoured  to 
show,  1.  that  (m  account  of  the  infinite  divisibility 
of  the  space  to  be  passed  through  the  motion  cannot 
begin  at  all ;  2.  that  for  that  same  reason  the 
creature  which  moves  most  alowly  (the  tortoise) 
could  not  be  overtaken  by  the  swiftest  (Achilles)  ; 
3.  that  the  movuig  body  must  at  the  same  time  be 
in  motiiMi,  and  also,  innmieh  as  it  occupies  apoae, 
at  rest ;  4.  that  one  and  the  same  qiace  of  time 
might,  in  di^rent  relations,  be  both  long  and  short 
(comp.  Bayle,  DieL  Crii,  t.  v.).  Consequently,  Ze- 
non manifeatiy  concluded,  we  nowhere  find  in  the 
l^enomenal  world  a  really  existing  thing,  remaining 
like  itself ;  and  consequently  we  nowhwe  find  an 
aetml  thing;  it  diatributoa  itsolf  into  a  mnltifoniity 
which  has  ndtber  eubsist«ice  n«  unity ;  for  thM 
which  neither  incnaset  when  added,  nor  diminisbea 
vhoD  taken  away, —  that  is,  the  irue,  indiviubl* 
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unity, — omnot  become  a  phenomenon  (Ariat  MeL 
B.  4.  p.  1001,  b.  7.  ib.  Alex.}  eomiL  SmpL  m  /'V- 
f.  SI  Jl  Henoe  be  Meerted  that  be  wonld  explain 
what  tfatngt  are,  if  he  bad  mihr  given  to  hint. 
(Eiidom.  in  Stmpl.  f:  21.  6.)  Whetber,  and  in 
what  way,  tie  nerertheleH  admitted  the  theory  of 
EmpedoclcB  ai  a  hypothetical  eiplanation  of  ph»- 
noowna,  cannot  be  aacertained  with  certainty  from 
the  Manty  atatenenU  of  Stobuva  {BcL  p.  60) 
and  Diagenet  La«rtliu  (iz.  S9).  The  ontn  of 
gmrity  of  hi(  philoiophy  liea  in  the  acnteneas  with 
iviiich  he  unfolded  the  eontiadtctiona  which  are 
againtt  the  coDceivableneu  of  the  ftmdatnental  ideal 
of  experience,  in  ao  &r  as  the  world  of  experience 
ia  conceived  lu  existent,  t.  e.  at  actually  rnl ;  and 
conaeqnenlly  laid  down  for  all  labeequeot  meta> 
physic  the  problems  of  whieb  it  has  still  to  seek 
the  solutioo.  It  is  easOy  com[nhenaible  thenfore 
that  the  sceptic  Timon  (Diog.  ImXiX.  ix.  25)  re- 
gartled  him  with  special  preference.  (Comp.  Zhum 
iCh^hi  in  A'bioiaaKjr  FragmtM*  pUIotapUpm,  by 
V.  Consin.  Paris.  1628,  p.  96— IfiO).  [Co.  A.  B.] 
ZENON  (Z^MM*),  litenuy.  I.  An  historical 
writer,  mentioned  by  Diogenes  Laifrtiui  (vii.  35) 
as  the  author  of  a  narrative  of  the  expedition  of 
pvrrbui  into  Italy,  and  a  brief  history  of  the  (lint  j 
Punic  war  ('H  Tli^ov  ffrpartia  fit  'IroAloy  krI 

Kal  Kafix^lSoi'toit).  Zen  on  probably  lived  shortly 
after  the  iint  Punic  war.  (Voai.  tU  Hut.  Or. 
p.  HI.) 

2.  An  historical  writer,  a  contemporary  of  Poly- 
bins,  a  native  of  Rhodes.  He  wrote  a  work  on 
Rhodiaa  history  {r^v  ifriwiof  taro^oM  tnaUa/f 
Diog.  Laiirt  vii.  35).  He  ii  quoted  by  Diodoma 
Siculos  (r.  56),  Cephalion  (ap.  Enteb.  in  Gutm.\ 
and  in  particular  by  Polybtna,  who  contests  the 
accuracy  of  several  of  hia  statements,  and  finds 
gnrat  &ult  with  him,  remarking  that  he  had  be- 
stowed fa  more  care  upon  the  atyle  of  his  work 
thou  npon  the  investigation  of  the  &cts  which  he 
records  (zri.  I4|  &&).  Pelybiaa  wrote  to  him, 
correcting  eooie  of  kia  miatakea  witk  leapect  to  the 
geography  of  Laconia.  The  letter  was  courteously 
received,  though  it  was  too  late  to  correct  the  errors, 
on  account  of  the  copiea  of  the  wotk  having  been 
already  pnblished  fxvi  20). 

S.  A  native  of  Sidon,  the  sm  of  Muaoeos,  whom 
Snidas  mentions,  and  slntea  to  bave  been  s  disdple 
of  Diodoma  Cronus,  and  on  Inetmetw  of  Zenem  of 
Citinm.  There  must  be  some  mistake,  however, 
in  calling  him  a  Stoic  philosopher,  if  that  were  the 
cose.  Suidaa  states  that  he  vnvte  a  defence  aS 
tiocratea,  and  a  work  entitled  %Bm'iaxi. 

4.  A  native  of  Tarsus,  the  son  of  Diosooridea,  a 
disciple  of  Chrysippas,  and  bis  snceessor  in  the 
Stoa.  (Suid.  f. «. ;  Diog.  LoifrL  riL  35,  eompw  41.) 
He  introduced  an  important  variation  into  the  Stoic 
system,  for  he  denied  the  doctrine  of  the  condngra- 
tion  of  tiie  qniwso,  sa  it  is  termed  (thongh  that  is 
bat  an  inadequate  aceonnt  of  the  doctrine )  eomp. 
ZtKdN<rfCmini).  This  must  have  involved  a 
considerable  modification  of  the  whole  phyncal 
theory  of  the  Stoice.  (Euseb.  Praep,  Eoaty.  xv, 
13,  18  ;  Menag.  ad  Diog.  taSrt.  vii.  35.)  Fa- 
bricius  and  otiiera  improperly  distinguish  Zenon  of 
Tonms  from  Zenon  the  snceessor  of  Chryuppns. 
Zenon  of  Tanna  left  bnt  few  writings  (Diog. 
Uen.Z.A) 

5.  A  wuive  of  Citiom.  laioeeting  whom  Snidos 
is  in  donbt  whether  he  ahoula  be  ciaiaed  with  the 


ZENON. 

pliiloio^iera  or  the  orators.  He  is  said  Ut  ba*e 
written  the  fi^wing  worics :  —  TltfA  wrimtmi. 

Avtrfw,  tls  ^■^iaa9iwnv.  ll*fA  hnx'tpv*^^^^- 
This  Zenon  is  by  aome  (Haries,  m  fM,  toL  iti 
p.  581)  identified  with  the  Zmion  sptAon  of  in  iw 
very  flattoing  terms  by  Ulpianns  (m  Dem,  Proftp. ), 
and  jrith  tke  physician  of  the  same  name  who  lived 
in  the  time  oi  Jnliaiina. 

6.  A  gramarian  mentioned  by  Diogeoes  ImSt- 
tiui  (viL  35),  as  the  aothor  of  some  epignme,  as 
well  as  other  compositions.  Casanbon  and  othera 
have  identified  this  Zenon  with  Zenon  of  Myndoa, 
who  ia  mentioned  by  Eusebios  {Praep.  Stmt^ 
ii.  6).  Tbeodotetns  {Strm.  VIII.  ad  OnKtm),  See. 
pbanns  {*.  v.  HMot)  and  othen  (ICenog.  ad  Dieg. 
LaSrL  viL  35). 

7.  Ad  E|^curean  philosopher,  a  naUve  of  Sidon. 
He  was  a  contemporary  of  Cicoro,  who  heard  hia 
when  at  Athens.  He  was  sometimes  termed  Cory- 
piaew»  Epieunonm  (Cic.  tU  Nat.  Dnr.  u  31,  3^ 
84).  He  seems  to  have  been  noted  for  the  dis- 
respectful terms  in  whieh  he  spoke  of  other  pfail»- 
sophers.  For  instonce,  he  called  Socmtee  the  Attic 
bnfbon.  (Cic  de  N<a,  D.  i  34.)  He  wna  a  dis~ 
eiple  of  Apollodonis  (Diog.  Lai>rt  x.  25),  and  it 
described  by  Diogenes  LaCrtins  oa  a  dear-bc^rd 
thinker  and  perspicuous  expounder  of  his  •ntm. 
Cicero  bestows  upon  him  umilar  coramendatiou 
(t^trfmele,  ^nw^hr,  ornate  dt^mtaLal,  dt  A'af.  Dear, 
i  21).  Zenon  held  that  happiness  consisted  ia  the 
enjoyment  of  presmt  pleasures,  accompanied  by  a 
confident  expectation  of  enjoying  them  throaghont 
the  whole  or  the  greater  put  <rf  life.  (TWc:  iiL  17.) 
PoaaidonhH  wtotea  separate  treatise  in  coofntatiaa 
of  his  views.  (Proelos  ad  I.  Eudid.  iii.) 

8.  Diogenes  LoOtius  (vii  16)  speaks  of  Zenon 
the  yomiger.  Whom  he  means  that  name  H 
not  quite  clear.  Some  idnitify  him  with  the  son 
of  Mnsaeus.  But  it  seems  difficult  to  account  fx 
the  distinctive  title  given  to  him,  if  that  were  Un 
case. 

9.  An  MKtor,  a  native  of  Laodieeia.  He  em- 
fmed  many  beneRto  upon  his  native  town.  Like 
Hybreas,  he  roused  the  Laodiceans  to  renst  Lj»- 
bienus,  when  the  latter,  vrith  Pacoms,  invaded 
Syria  and  Aua  Uiaor.  f  Btnab.  viL  n.  578,  xiv. 
p.  660.) 

10.  A  native  of  Alexandria,  of  Jewish  cztne- 
tioB,  mentioned  by  Saidaa.  Ha  renounced  hh 
connection  w-ith  the  Jews.  He  ia  described  at  a 
worthy  man  in  point  of  character,  but  as  remark- 
aUy  fbrgetfitl  of  what  he  attempted  to  leam,  thontih 
he  ezhibited  a  perpetual  anxiety  to  make  faimaelf 
acquainted  vrith  that  of  which  he  was  ignonnL 

1 1 .  A  native  of  Pergnmus,  a  coDtempoiarr  of 
Produs,  who,  like  the  preceding,  was  a  amnewhui 
slow  learner.  (Suid.  ».r.)  [C  P.  M.] 

ZENON  (ZtfMn'),  the  name  of  several  physiciani, 
whom  it  is  perhaps  hardly  possible  to  distingaiih 
with  certainty,  as  Fabridna  (AiU.  €h:  vol.  xiii. 
p.  454)  enumerates  tit,  while  Kiihn  leduon  thras 
to  three.  {A,  Comelii  Cdn  Editto  noea  exoptatur, 
Cont  il  p.  5,  fte.) 

1.  One  of  the  most  eminent  of  the  followers  of 
Herophilns  (Oalen,  D»  D^r.  PkU.  iv.  S,  vol.  viiL 
p.  7S6),  whom  Galen  calls  "  no  ordinary  man  " 
( OmmaiU.  n  Hippoer.  **  Bpid.  III.*'  ii.  4,  rel.  xrii. 
pt.  i.  p.  600),  and  who  is  said  by  Diwenes  Xafiw 
tina  (vii.  1.  {  35)  to  have  been  better  able  to  think 
,  than  to  write.   He  lived  probably  at  the  end  of 
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the  third  and  beguming  vt  the  Mcond  centuiwi 
B.  u  h«  waa  «  oontempDniT  of  ApdlmiM  Era- 
pirinu  [Apollonivs,  p.  245],  witk  whom  he 
ramed  on  »  controvenjr  mpecting  th«  meaning  of 
certain  niarki  (xivwfr^t)  that  an  fbnnd  at  the 
end  of  lome  of  the  ebapten  x£  the  third  book  of 
the  EpidMtiei  of  Hippocmtei.  (Oaloi,  iiid.  ii.  5. 
p.  6iy.)  He  pve  purticnlu  attention  to  materia 
medica  (Cell.  Midlo.  f.  powt  p.  61.),  and  ia 
pnhapa  the  phyiieiu  iriwM  medical  fonmlae  an 
quoted  by  Qslen  (Ac  AtM.  ii.  10,  11,  toL  m 
pp.  163,  171),  in  whiek  cue  he  mmt  ban  been 
a  native  of  Laodieeia.  He  is  mentimed  in  MTeral 
other  poMages  by  Oalen,  and  alio  by  EratianuB 
(C/oM.  Hvpoor.  pp.  66,  2i6,  ed.  Fians.) ;  perbapi 
klao  by  Hmy  (H.lf.  xxiL  44),  Cadiw  AanUanua 
(As  Mori.  Oknm.  ir.  7.  p^  530),  Alexandw Aphro- 
diaiensi*  {Db  FUbr.  c  1.  p.  62,  ed.  Idein),  and 
Rufua  Epbestoa  {De  ApptlL  Fart.  Corp.  Hum.  i. 
36.  p.  44.).  but  thii  ii  nncertain.  (See  Littr^'a 
OflMTSf  i'Hippoer.  roL  L  p.  91,  and  gpceogel'a 
ae$A.  dm-  Anateikuuk,  voL  i.  ed.  1S46.) 

2.  A  natire  of  Cypnu  in  the  fourth  centoiy  after 
Christ,  the  tntor  of  lontcoi,  Magntu,  and  Oribaiioa. 
(Eunap.  ViL  Plulot.)  He  tatigat  and  pnctiaed  hii 
profeHton  at  Alexandria,  whence  he  was  expelled 
by  the  Bisbop  Oeoige  of  Cappadoci*  [Qsoiuiios, 
p.  248],  wbo  puMCBted  IwtB  tbe  heaven  and  tlw 
orthodox  Christiani  with  eqnal  bittenwaa.  He 
was  howorer  restored  to  his  conutry  and  office  by 
cDinniand  of  the  emperor  Julian,  probably  A.  D.  86 1 
or  36*2  ;  and  a  letter  from  the  emperor  to  Zenon  is 
still  extant,  in  which  he  speaks  rery  highly  not 
only  of  his  medical  skill  bat  also  of  his  geoenl 
character.   (JoL  Epid,) 

3.  A  natire  of  Athena,  mentioned  in  the  qmtioni 
work  D»  AMiobat  Etptrtit,  ascribed  to  Oalen  ; 
whose  axnet  date  is  unknown,  but  who  may 
have  tired  in  the  fourth  or  fifth  centary  aft^ 
Christ.  [W.  A.  G.] 

ZENON  (Z^mi-X  artists.  1.  Of  Soli,  statuary. 
[SCMIPATSK.] 

3.  The  ton  of  Attia,  or  Atthus^  was  a  natiTC  trf 

Aphrodiaiaa  in  Caria,  and  a  sculptor  evidently  of 
considerable  eminence  in  the  period  of  the  Roman 
empire.  He  is  thought  to  uve  lived  about  tbe 
dme  of  Tiuan.  Three  works  are  still  extant 
inscribed  wiUi  his  name.  One  is  a  sitting  statoo, 
apparently  of  a  tanatDi^  in  the  Villn  Lndcmi^ 
iKaring  the  fbUowii^  imeriptioii  od  the  margin  <f 
tberobo:— 

ZHNDN 

ATTIN 

A*POAI 

3IETa 

EnOIEL 

The  second  is  a  monument  to  the  mnnorf  of  hii 
ton,  who  is  represented  in  the  form  of  a  half-clad 
Ilermea.  The  wt^  bears  a  metrical  inacriptieii, 
in  nineteen  lines,  to  the  Mowing  eSwt;— **Tlw 
country  of  ran,  Zeno^  is  the  Uaaied  AphnkUiiai  *  ; 
but  hating  travelled  throogfa  many  dues,  eonfidat 
in  my  artistic  powen^  and  baring  made  fbr  my 


*  Here  is  a  deeinve  pno^  in  addition  to  other*, 
that  Winckelraann  was  wrong  in  Interpnting  tbe 
word  'A#oBwMfo  in  this  and  other  inscriptioDs  as 
tif  Aphndiimwt  m  Q/pnt.  We  shall  hare  to  add 
a  femaric  pieaently  on  the  Inseriptiow  of  Apbro- 
diiins  in  Cariib 


yoong  won  Zeuo,  who  died  before  me,  a  tconb  oiid 
a  i»l]ar,  I  myself  alio  wiUi  my  own  bands  sculp- 
toed  likenseiea,  baring  wrought  oat  by  my  art 
a  &mous  work."f  This  inscription  seems  to 
imply  that  the  tomb  was  intended  for  the  artist 
himselfaawellasforhisson.  TheerrorefWinckel- 
mann,  in  making  out  of  it  a  second  Zenon  of  an 
unknown  city,  Staphia,  is  corrected  in  Heyer'B 
note,  Tba  Uermesy  which  was  the  chief  part 
of  thn  momnoent,  was  fiwmariy  nwsenwd  in  the 
Villa  Negroni,  and  passed  into  ttie  possessicD  of 
Mr.  Jenkins  with  the  rest  of  that  collection.  Wa 
hare  bil«d  to  discover  its  subsequent  history. 

The  third  extant  work  of  Zcnon  is  a  female 
statue,  idothed  with  a  very  thin  atah,  in  narbl«v 
finnd  at  Qyiacnae,  where  it  is  atiU  pnssrred. 
The  baae  bears  tbe  inscription — 

ZHHOK 
A^POAEICI 
ETC  EnOIEL 

(Windelmann,  GttA.  d.  Kwat,  b.  xi.  c.  3.  §  26, 
and  Voriiii^  Abkattdlia^,  194,  195,  with 
Meyer's  notes ;  Visconti,  Mus.  JtnkiiUt  «1.  iv. 
No.  18,  p.  36 1  R.  Bodiette,  IMn  i  M.  Sdtrn, 
p.  429 ;  BSekh,  Cbm  /mm>,  voL  iii  Non  5374, 
6151.) 

In  the  inscriptions  relating  to  this  artist  and  to 
Ariateaa  and  Papias  (see  Aubtbu),  we  bava 
evidence  (tf  the  existence  of  a  school  of  diatin- 
guished  aeolpton  at  Aphrodinaa  in  tlw  time 
of  Tnjan,  the  Antonines,  and  their  saoGesson  i 
to  which  also  Zenas  appears  to  hare  belonged. 
[ZsKia.]  The  prevalence  of  all  these  namea 
of  penona  at  Aphrodisias  ia  attoated  by  other  ex- 
tant inacriptimia.  (See  BSekh,  Corp.  /aser., 
pt  ziil  sect  ir.  roL  iL  Noi.  2768,  2775,  3761, 
2787.)  fP.  &) 

ZENON  or  ZENO,  ecclesiastical.  In  the  year 
1508  a  volume  was  published  (Venet.  ap.  Benad. 
Fontana)  contuniiw  1 05  sermons,  divided  into  three 
books,  ascribed  to  St.  Zeno,  Udiop  of  Verona,  from 
a  MS.  diacovood  during  tin  fifteenth  centary  by 
Qnarini,  in  the  episcopal  libnry  of  that  dty.  Itwaa 
soon  remailEed  that  the  Roman  Martyrologies  placed 
St.  Zeno  in  the  reign  of  GalUanus,  while  these  dis- 
courses eridently  balongod  to  a  later  epoch,  and 
several  pieces  wen  detected  in  tbe  series  which 
were  known  to  be  the  work  of  otber  hands.  Henn 
Sixtus  Senensis  (BMioli,  Soiict.  ir.)  contended 
that  the  whole  collection  waa  to  be  r^jjarded  aa  a 
medley  compiled  from  the  wriungs  of  many  diSer^ 
ent  divines,  and  altogether  exdwled  the  name 
Zeno  from  the  catalogue  of  ecdasiastical  authors. 
This  bypotheeis,  although  frequently  eootroveTted, 
waa  never  oon&ted  until  the  brotben  Balleriui, 
pTHbyters  of  the  Church  in  Venna,  nndettook  to 
vindicate  the  memory  of  an  ancient  bishop  of  their 
diocese,  and  after  a  laborioua  investigation  of  on- 
ginal  documents  and  a  careful  anmation  of  all 

r'ona  and  firnign  matter  laored  inoantestably 
93  Svmam,  16  of  cMUtderaUe  lei^ith,  tin 
rest  comparatively  brie^  on  varions  subjecta  (rf 
&ith,  morals,  and  discipline,  were  the  jwodaetlons 
of  Zeno,  who  was  ocdttined  bishop  of  Vaona,  not 
under  OalUenua  as  bad  been  supposed,  bat  a 


f  We  cannot  answer  for  tbe  perfect  aecnwy 
of  this  iranslatim    Tbe  original  is  so  conalnieinB 
that  it  ia  difficult  to  see  the  exact  relation  between 
{  the  verba,  the  porticiplva,  and  the  accusatives. 
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tnrf  lateTj  aboat  jl.  d.  383,  the  rear  in  which 
Julian  puiabed.  They  likewiaa  infured  fmn  id- 
tania)  evidence,  that  be  waa  of  Afirinn  axtactuMi, 
and  died  in  a.  d.  3B0  or  381.  It  la  wuMcawair 
to  enumerate  the  vnriuua  editimii  wbid  appeared 
in  the  lixteeiith  itad  Mventeenth  centuriea,  linee 
they  are  f  ither  mere  copie*  of  the  original  imprea- 
aioD  of  1508,  or  inferior  to  it  from  bung  deformad 
1^  arUtiarjr  dumgea  and  iaterpoiatioBa.  The  onlf 
text  which  can  be  naed  with  advantage  ia  that  of 
the  Ballerini  (foL  Vrron.  173f>),  which  i*  accom- 
paoied  by  copioui  notei  and  dissertations,  and  haa 
been  adopted  by  Gallnnd  in  hia  liAlioUieea  Pa- 
truM.  *oL  V.  (fol.  Venet.  1 769).  p.  109.  There  ii 
an  Italian  tiaaalAtion  of  St.  Zeno  by  tho  Marqnii 
Qioraani  Jacopo  Dioniii,  auion  of  Verona  (fol. 
Venm.  1784).  (Oalland,  jWy.  to  t<4.  t.  czii.; 
Schoenemann,  jBibHoiheea  Palmm  Laiiiior,  voL  i. 
8  12.)  [W.R.] 

ZENON  or  ZENO  (Z^mv),  emperor  of  the  East, 
A.II.474— 491,waa  deamided  from  a  noble  laaurian 
bmily.  Hia  name  wa>  originally  Ttaamliaeena, 
which  he  ezchauged  for  thai  of  Zeno  when  he 
mnrried  Ariadne,  the  daughter  of  the  emperor 
Leo  I.  in  468.  He  probably  auumed  this  name 
becauce  another  Innrian  of  the  name  of  Zeno  had 
obtained  distinction  under  Theodotiui  11^  and 
been  eleratad  to  the  conanlahip  in  448.  Of  the 
early  life  of  Zeno  we  IiaTe  no  pertiralaia ;  bat  we 
am  told  that  Leo  gave  him  hii  daughter  in  mar- 
riage in  order  to  aecure  the  rapport  of  the  Inu- 
rinna  againat  hii  ombitioua  minister  Aqiar,  from 
which  we  may  conclude  that  Zeno  had  great  in- 
fluence auKHig  his  countrymen.  On  his  marriage 
with  Ariadne,  he  waa  t^aad  by  the  emparoc  to  the 
nmk  of  patrician,  was  appointed  command ar  of  the 
imperial  guards  and  of  ue  armies  in  the  East,  and 
was  elevated  to  the  consulship  along  with  Mar- 
cianni  in  469.    The  elevation  of  Zeno  brought 

rt  trouble  upon  the  church  in  consequence  of 
patronage  d  Peter,  anmamed  the  Fuller,  who 
had  been  e^>dled  from  the  monastery  of  the  Acoe- 
ntetae  both  for  immorality  and  hereay.  Through 
the  influence  of  Zeno  Peter  obtained  possession  of 
the  patriarchate  of  Antioch  in  this  year,  but  the 
means  by  which  he  gained  hia  object,  and  his  sub- 
sequent deposition  by  Leo  are  related  elsewhere 
[PsTRUs].  Though  Zeno  was  tbns  the  meana  of 
giving  some  trouble  to  the  eniperor,  he  nevertheless 
wns  regarded  by  Leo  as  tne  main  atay  of  his 
throne,  and  acoordingly  excited  the  jealousy  of 
Aspar.  While  engnged  in  a  campaign  against  the 
barbarians,  who  were  ravaging  Thnce,  he  narrowly 
eacaped  bring  assassinated  by  the  friends  of  Aspar. 
On  bis  re  tarn  to  court  he  peimaded  Leo  to  get  rid 
of  his  dangerous  minister,  and  by  his  advice  and 
contrivance  Aspnr  was  ninrdered  in  471.  Leo  had 
no  male  children,  and  he  wished  to  afipoint  his 
son-in-lnw  his  successor ;  but  as  soon  as  the  em- 
peror's intentions  became  known,  there  were  great 
litmtdts  at  Constantinople,  for  the  Greeks  coold 
not  bear  the  idea  of  anbinitting  to  an  Isaurias, 
end  they  hated  Zeno  personidly  both  for  the 
ugliness  of  hit  person  and  of  his  mind  (Zooar. 
xiv.  3).  Leo  aceordiu^y  gave  np  his  intention, 
and  appdnted  as  his  soccesan  kk  ^nndaon  Leo, 
the  aon  of  Zeno  and  Ariadne.  Thu  waa  in  die 
year  473*  and  en  the  3d  of  Pebruarr  in  the  fol- 
lowing year  <4?4)  the  emperor  died,  and  -was 
aacceeded  by  his  rnndann.  Aa  the  yoong  em- 
pertH  was  only  a  child,  the  govsmment  devolved 


vfoa  Zoo  i  ind  now  that  he  had  Ike  leal  pow^. 
he  aooR  aoqaiied  the  tide  aa  welL  Aaaioled  by 
the  dowwer  empress  Verina,  he  waa  dedared  rm- 

peror  wiu  the  approbation  of  the  senate  ;  and  ha 
own  aou  put  the  cnwn  upon  his  head.  Hia  ami, 
however,  had  still  the  precedence,  and  in  the  laws 
proniuI^Bted  in  this  year  in  the  namee  of  the  tn 
Angnsti,  the  name  of  Leo  always  prrcedea  that  of 
ZenOk  By  A*  death  of  Leo,  wlucfa  occnne*  to- 
wwda  the  end  of  the  year  (474),  Zeno  heame 
aole  emperor.  Some  writers  accuse  him  of  baxioe 
made  away  wiUi  his  aoo  to  secure  the  nndindrd 
sovereignty  for  himself ;  and  tbey  even  "IVgp  ifaat 
Ariadne  was  privy  to  the  crime :  bnt  aa  the  Greek 
historians,  who  never  miaa  an  opooitaiiitf  ef  black- 
ening the  character  of  Zeno,  de  not  nay  m  void 
respecting  the  mnrdw  of  his  aoDt  we  maj  aaUy 
reject  the  tale  as  a  calumny. 

The  rei^  of  Zeno  was  nuuked  hj  great  dis- 
aatera,  by  mtestine  eommetions,  and  foic^  war^ 
He  Ii  tepreamtad  hj  the  Greek  iiiatiwiana  ai  a 
Tolnptnary,  a  miser,  and  a  tyrant.  Hia  con- 
temptible ehancter  aiid  hia  oppressive  goTemraenc 
occasioned  freqaent  revolts  among  hia  anbjecti. 
The  barbarians  ravaged  the  fiiiiest  province  vf  ha 
empire  ;  and  the  Goths,  after  encamping  under  th* 
very  walls  of  Constantinople,  founded  a  new  kii^ 
dom  in  Italy  under  tha  away  of  Theodonc  xht 
Gnat  Zeno  bad  not  been  many  months  npon  tiic 
throne  before  he  was  driven  oat  of  Coasttuitinopi! 
by  a  formidable  rebellion  excited  by  Vcrina  and 
her  brother  Basiliscus,  a.  d.  475.  Zeno  took  iv 
fuge  in  Isauria  along  with  his  wife  Ariadne,  and 
BauliKaa  was  proehuned  emperor.  Baailtaena  sent 
nins  and  his  brother  Tneondns,  who  wne  aks 
Isaarians,  with  a  powerfd  aimy  agunat  tba  fagi. 
dve  emperor,  whom  they  defeated  in  July,  a.  fc 
476.  But  Basiliscus  was  still  mom  nnpopolar  at 
Constantinople  than  Zeno.  His  adherents  were 
discontented  and  divided ;  and  Zeno  aecordin^y 
found  no  difficulty  in  persnading  Illna  to  deaert  ~kb 
new  master,  and  espouse  his  cause,  Zeno  and  Illai 
DOW  marched  upon  Constantinople,  and  they  appear 
to  have  received  support  from  Theodoric,  who  had 
auceeeded  his  father  Theodemir  aa  king  of  the  Ot- 
troootbs.  Neat  Nicaea  they  werenet  1^  the  troops 
of  Bauliaau  under  the  coaunaad  of  hia  aephev 
Haimatiaa  or  Harmatua,  bat  tha  latter  vaa  wiat 
gained  over,  and  Zeno  entered  Constantinople 
without  opposition  in  the  month  of  July,  a.,  c.  477, 
twenty  months  after  his  expulsion,  fttsiliscns  wai 
deposed  and  sent  to  Phiygia,  wh«e  he  perish*^  iu 
the  winter  of  the  same  year  [BabiuscvsJ.  The 
treachery  of  Haimatius  had  baaa  puebaaed  fay 
great  promises,  whieh  Zeno  was  now  obliged  u 
fnlGll.  He  was  made  commander-in-chief  of  ttie 
anny,  and  his  son  was  raised  to  the  rank  of  CoMar ; 
but  these  high  dignities  only  caused  hisniiii.  Illua, 
who  waa  jealous  of  any  rival  iu  power,  easily  prr- 
suaded  the  weak  and  timid  empator  thai  Har> 
matins  was  aiming  at  the  sovereignty,  and  aaeoid- 
in^y  before  the  end  of  the  year  Hannatiaa  was 
murdered,  and  his  son,  the  Caesar,  waa  mMle 
reader  in  the  chui^  of  Blachetnaa,  in  the  aaigfa- 
boorfaood  of  Constantinople. 

Zeno  now  devolved  the  cares  of  gorcnunent 
npon  Ulus,  while  he  gave  himaelf  op  to  the  enjoy- 
ment of  his  pleaaures.  In  a.  d.  478  Illna  was 
sole  con  Nil.  In  this  year  Theodoric  son  efTtiariiii^ 
a  Gothic  daeS,  who  had  been  one  of  the  npponm 
of  the  empemr  Banliacm,  and  who  had  retiicd  iato 
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Thmce  npen  die  fidl  of  the  lattar,  »pft»nA  befbts 
Constantinople  at  the  bead  <tf  a  fonnidable  niii7, 
wid  pillaged  tin  mnaiuUiv  ^oio  ealled 

to  his  aid  Tbeodoric,  the  md  of  Theodnnir,  wbo 
proceeded  agwnit  his  namenke  ;  bat  the  treadieiT 
of  the  emperor,  who  needed  to  aupply  bin  with 
the  troopi  and  jffonuaiii  be  bad  promised  hnn,  led 
the  son  of  Theodemir  to  conclude  a  peace  with  the 
eon  tif  Triarios.  Zcno,  wbo  now  feared  to  hare 
the  whole  force  of  the  Oothie  nation  tamed  aguntt 
him,  hastened  to  make  peace  with  the  sm  of 
Triarios  which  he  was  onlj  able  to  obtain  1^  the 
most  huniUating  oonoeedoDa. 
In  the  Mowing  }w,  429,  >  B»w  and  dan- 

Sroos  lerolt  hnka  onU  At  Ae  bead  of  it  was 
Rician,  the  gnuidsen  of  the  emperor  of  that  name, 
and  the  son  of  Antiiemins,  the  emperor  of  the 
West  [Mahcianub;  Anthbmius].  Maroanbad 
married  Leontia,  the  daoghter  of  the  late  emperor 
Leo,  and  the  sister  of  Aiiadne,  the  wife  of  Zeoo. 
He  laisad  the  standard  of  revolt  in  Comtantbople 
ilaelf,  was  joined  by  a  powerful  patty,  and  defeated 
the  forces  of  Zeno,  whom  be  besieged  in  his  palace. 
In  the  course  of  the  night,  hawoTer,  lUua  fbnnd 
means  to  corrupt  his  troops,  and  Marctan  was 
obliged  to  take  refuge  in  a  church.  He  was  dragged 
out,  ordained  forthwith  as  a  presbyter,  and  ba- 
nished to  a  monastery  in  Ca{^iadocia.  As  soon 
as  Theodorifl,  the  son  of  Triarins,  heard  of  this 
revolt,  be  marched  upon  Constantinople  under  the 
pretext  of  coming  to  the  asaiatanoe  of  his  ally,  but 
in  reahty  in  hopes  of  obtaining  peescsaion  of  the 
city  without  a  atraggla.  He  wa^  aowever,  induced 
by  large  sums  of  money  to  retire.  Mean  time  war 
had  been  continued  against  Tbeodoric,  the  son  (rf 
Theodemir,  wbo,  enraged  at  the  treachery  of  the 
emperor  in  the  preening  year,  had  been  turned 
from  an  ally  into  a  foe.  The  war  was  ably  con- 
tlucted  by  SabinianBs,  Zeno'a  general,  who  gained 
some  adwitaget  over  Tbeodoric 

In  A.  D.  481,  war  broke  oat  agun  with  Tbeo- 
doric, the  son  of  Triarios.  He  marched  against 
Constantinople  at  the  bead  of  a  more  fonnidable 
nrmy  than  he  had  ever  collected  previously,  but 
wns  accidentally  killed  by  his  own  javelin,  while 
riding  one  day  upon  a  new  hoise.  Unexpectedly 
delivered  from  this  fimudabla  enemy,  2eDo  pap- 
chased  pence  with  the  other  Tbeodoric  in  483,  by 
conferring  upon  him  the  most  extraordinary  ho- 
nours. [Vol.  TII.  p.  1044,  a.]  In  the  following 
year,  484,  Tbeodoric  was  consnL  This  year  was 
signalised  by  the  comoeiMMDent  of  a  new  rebelUon, 
which  buted  longer  than  any  of  the  preceding 
ones,  and  brought  Zeoo  to  the  brink  of  rum.  It 
was  headed  by  Illus,  the  powerful  minister  of 
Zeno,  who  had  now  become  an  object  of  8as|ncion 
to  his  master,  and  of  hatred  both  to  Verina  and 
Ariadne.  The  history  of  this  rebellion  is  rdated 
at  length  dsewhom  [lutm].  It  was  not  finally 
siipprrased  till  a.  n.  488,  when  lUoa  and  Letntias, 
whom  the  former  had  prochumed  emperor,  were 
both  taken  prisoners  and  put  to  death.  Dnring  the 
revolt  of  lUos,  misunderstandings  occurred  between 
Tbeodoric  and  Zeno.  In  487  the  Gothic  king 
again  took  up  arms  and  threatened  Constantinople. 
To  save  Uniself  and  his  ca^tal,  Zeno  gave  Tbeo- 
doric permisNon  to  invade  Italy,  and  expel  the 
usnrper  Odoacer  from  the  cmmtry.  The  terms 
were  gladly  accepted  by  Tbeodoric,  and  Zeno  lived 
to  see  the  foundation  of  a  poweifiil  Gothic  king- 
dom in  Italy  [TaioDOBicua  the  Obiat].  Zeno 


ZETE&  il3] 

died  in  Ae  month  of  April  a.  d.  491,  after  a  reign 
of  serenteen  yean.  He  left  no  children,  and  was 
•neeeeded  by  Anastanna,  an  officer  of  the  imperial 
lifis-gaBTd  of  the  Silentiorii,  who  married  Ariadne, 
the  widow  of  Zenou  [Anastabiub.] 

In  A.  D.  482,  Zeno  published  the  finooos  Hiemo' 
Heom  (loarurfv),  which  vaa  signed  1^  all  the 
bishops  of  the  East  under  his  nign,  and  that  of 
Anastasius.  It  is  preserved  by  Kvagrius  (iii,  13). 
The  various  modem  writers  who  ccmment  ufcai 
it  are  givan  bv  FiArieius  {BiU.  Onue.  vol.  xi. 
p.  723 ;  comp.  Qibbon.  DadiMaMd  Fall,  e.  xlvil). 
(Tillemont,  Hiitoin  drs  Sagmwtf  nri.  vi.,  and 
Clinton,  FaM  AoMom,  in  which  worita  aU  the 
aathorities  are  collected.) 

ZENCVNI  A,  the  wifo  of  the  emperw  Wfl^ltrm^ 
[BASiLucva.] 

ZENO'PHANBS  (ZDrofcb^),  a Oieek  writer 
mentioned  twice  by  Athenaeus  (x.  p.  424,  xiii. 
p.  678,  d),  from  whom  it  appears  that  he  wrote  a 
woriE  oo  lelationship  (ri  mr/ymudw).  Hoden 
eritici  propose  to  ohange  the  name  into  Xenopbanei, 
but  unnecessarily.  Zenephanea  is  also  fonnd  as 
a  proper  name  in  Strabo  (zir.  p.  878)  and  in 
inscriptions. 

ZENOTTHEIUS  (ZifF^/us),  wrote  a  poem  en- 
titied  nspfs'Xovt,  in  which  he  related  varions 
■trange  and  wonderful  stories  (Tietc.  (M.  fii.  I44j 
Aelira,  HitL  Amm.  zvit.  30 ;  SchoL  ad  AfcB.  RItod. 
il  965  i  PUn.  H.  N.  xxzvii.  1 1.  $  1,  zzxviL  23  ; 
Voasins,  tU  HiaL  Oraae.  p.  fill,  ed.  Westermann). 

ZEPHYRI'TIS  (Z^n-ifX  a  sumame  of 
Aphrodite,  derived  from  the  promontoty  of  Ze- 
phyriom  in  £g)'pt.  (Athen.  viL  p.  318  ;  Callim. 
Ejng.  31 ;  Steph.  Bya.  m,v.)  [L.  S.] 

ZE'PHYRUS  (Z^4>upeO>  the  penoni£cation  of 
the  west  wiiid,is  described  Hemod  {,Th«og,  679) 
as  a  son  (tf  Asttaeos  and  £os.  Zephynia  and  Boreaa 
are  freqimntly  mentioned  together  by  Homer,  and 
both  dwelt  together  in  a  palace  in  Thrace.  {IL  ix. 
5,  <ML  V.  293.)  By  the  Harpy  Podarge,  Zephynia 
became  the  Either  ef  the  horses  Xanthas  and  Buius, 
which  belonged  to  Achilles  (Horn.  IL  xvi.  160, 
;  but  he  was  married  to  Chloris,  whom  he 
bad  carried  off  by  force,  and  by  whom  he  had  a 
son  Carpus.  (Ov.  PomL  v.  197  ;  Serv.  ad  Virg. 
Sdog.  V.  48.)  On  the  nered  nad  from  Athens  to 
Elenais,  there  wai  an  altar  of  Zephynm  (Pane,  i 
37.  S  1.)  [L.  S.] 

ZERyNTHIA  (Zupwflta),  a  surname  ef 
Aphrodite,  frdm  the  town  of  Zerinthus  in  Thrace, 
when  she  had  a  sanctuary  said  to  have  been  built 
by  Phaedra.  (Taets.  ad  Lyeopk.  449,  958 ;  Steph. 
Byz.  and  Etym.  Magn.  s.e.)  [L.  S.] 

ZETES  {2.4irv\  a  aon  of  Boreas  and  Oreithyia, 
and  a  brother  of  Calais.  Zetea  and  Calais,  called 
the  Boreadae,  are  mentioned  amoitg  the  Argonauts 
(Apollod.  i.  9.  8  16),  and  are  generally  detcribeJ 
as  winged  beings  (ScboL  ad  Find.  iv.  324), 
thoiwb  some  say  that  they  had  nings  at  tbeir  heads 
and  feet  (Hygin.  Fab.  14),  and  others  that  they  hod 
them  only  at  their  feet  (ApoUon.  RhmL  L  2 1 9),  or  at 
their  shoulders  (Pind.  Pylk.  Ir.  326).  Their  sister 
Cleopatra,  who  was  married  to  Phineua  the  sooth- 
sayer and  king  in  Salmydessus,  was  fbnnd  fay  them 
when,  during  thmr  Aigonantic  ezpeditiMi,  they  ar- 
rived at  Salwydeasas.  She  had  been  thrown  with 
her  sons  into  prison  by  Phinens  at  the  instigation 
of  his  second  wife ;  but  Zetes  and  Cabus  liberated 
them  by  force,  gave  the  kingdom  to  their  cousins, 
wd  sent  the  lecond  wife  of  PUnens  to  ha  own 
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emntrr.  ScythU  (Dioi  it.  44).  Otbm  rehte 
that  ths  Boreadn  ddiTend  Phineni  from  the 
Hannu ;  for  it  had  been  fontold  that  the  Haqiiee 
night  be  killed  by  tons  of  Bofwa,  bat  that  the 
wn»  of  Boreu  mut  die,  if  they  ihoBld  not  bo  able 
to  Ofertako  tha  Harpiea  (Afx^  L  9.  8  21). 
Othen  again  atMa  that  tha  Boreadae  periihed  in 
thar  pnniiit  of  the  Harpies  (Apollod.  iii.  16. 1 3),  or 
that  Hemclea  killed  them  with  hit  atrowa  nw  the 
iiUnd  of  Tenoi  (Hygin.  Fab.  U;  Senec  M«d. 
634).  Different  itoriea  were  related  to  account  for 
the  utger  of  Heradea  aninst  the  Boreadae  (SchoL 
«fi  ApoUon.  Rkod.  i  3304 ;  eomp.  Hygin.  FJ>. 
372).  Their  tombi  were  mid  to  be  in  Tenot, 
•domed  with  Mpolchral  itelae,  one  of  which  waa 
^ond  whenever  the  wisd  blew  from  the  north 
(Hygin.  Fab.  14  ;  SchoL  ad  ApoUom.  I.  e.).  Catal* 
io  UM>  mentioned  «■  the  fonndar  of  the  Cunpanian 
townefCnlet.    (SiL  ItiL  vilL  [L.  &] 

ZBTHUS  (Z^Au),  a  ton  irf  Zeu  and  Antiq>e, 
at  Thebet,  and  a  brother  of  Amphion.  According 
to  fome  (Horn.  Od.  xix.  £33)  he  waa  married  to 
Aedon,  and  according  to  othen  (Apollod.  iii.  5. 
S  C)  to  Thebe.    (Comp.  Aufhion.)     [U  &] 

ZEUS  (Zevf),  the  greatest  of  the  Olympian 
goda,  and  tha  fiuhar  of  gob  and  men,  m  a  nn 
of  Cronos  and  Rhea,  a  brother  of  Pwridun,  Hadea 
(Plato),  Hestia,  Demeter,  Hen,  and  at  the  lame 
time  married  to  his  sister  Hera.  When  Zens  and 
his  brothers  distributed  among  themselTes  the  go- 
vernment of  the  world  by  lot,  Poseidon  obtained 
the  sen.  Hades  tha  lower  worid,  and  Zens  the 
faeaTeos  and  the  npper  regions  but  the  tarth  be- 
came oommon  to  all  (Horn.  11,  xr.  187,  &c.,i528, 
ii.  lU  ;  Virs.  Am.  ir.  372).  Later  mythologers 
amnerata  urea  Zeui  in  tlidr  genenlogiet  two 
Arcadian  ones  and  one  Crataa ;  and  tne  fint  is 
nid  to  be  a  ton  of  Aether,  the  eeomid  of  Coelns, 
and  tha  third  of  Satumos  (Cie,  da  NaU  D«or.  m. 
31).  This  accounts  for  the  fiict  that  some  writen 
use  the  name  of  the  king  of  hearen  who  sends 
dew,  rain,  soow,  thunder,  and  lightning  fu  faeavea 
itself  in  iu  physical  senaa.  (HiiCRt.Om«.  i.  1.35; 
Virg.  Chorg.  ii  419.) 

According  to  the  Homeric  Mconnt  Zens,  like  the 
ether  Olympian  gods,  dwelt  on  Uennt  Olympus 
in  Thessaly,  which  was  believed  to  penetrate  with 
its  lofty  summit  into  heaven  itself  (A  i  221,  Ac, 
354,  609,  zxi.  4S8).  He  is  called  the  bther  of 
gods  and  moi  (L  514,  v.  88  ;  camp.  AeeehyL 
512),  the  most  high  aiid  powerflil  stnong  the  im- 
nortali,  whom  ■U  others  obey  (71.  xix.  258,  viiL 
10,  Ae.).  He  is  the  hisliast  ralw,  who  wiUi  his 
counsel  manages  every  thing  (i.  175,  viil  23),  tha 
founder  of  kinsjy  power,  of  law  and  of  order, 
whence  Dice,  Themis  and  Nemesis  are  his  assist. 
anu  (L  338,  iL  205,  ix.  99,  xvi.  887 1  oomp.  Haa. 
Op.  M;  CalUm.  A'jmut.  as  Jm  79).  For 
the  same  reason  he  proteeu  the  assembly  of  the 
people  [iryafHuos),  the  meetings  of  the  cooocil 
(0ouX(ubs),  and  as  he  pmides  over  the  whole 
state,  so  also  over  every  boose  and  family  (ipxilot, 
Od.  xxii.  885 ;  comp.  Ov.  lb.  285).  He  also 
watched  over  the  ssiKttty  of  the  oath  (SpKut), 
tiu  law  of  hospitality  ({Jmoi),  and  protected  Biq>- 
pliants  {UiaiM,  Od.  iz.  270  ;  comp.  Puis.  v.  24. 
$2).  He  avenged  those  who  were  wronged,  and 
punished  those  who  had  committed  a  crime,  tot  he 
watched  the  dinngs  and  sufferings  of  i^l  men 
{iwit^ua,  Od.  xitk  213;  comp.  ApoUon.  Rhod. 
L  1123).   H«  ma  farther  tha  otjginal  loarca  of 
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■n  pnqikatie  power,  from  whom  all  proyheric  uftrt 
and  sounds  procspdcd  (vuv/i^aiin,  /£,  viu.  2S0; 
oomp.  Aeaehyl.  £W  19  ;  CalHm.  HjrmM.  as  Juk. 
69).    Every  thing  good  as  well  as  bad  emsa  fna 
Zeu^  and  according  to  his  own  ebmce  be  aas^ « 
their  good  or  evil  lot  to  moitak  (Od.  iv.  237,  n. 
188,k.  553,  Ax.71,Kvii.683,  *e^),  and  fioc  imV 
vras  aobordinate  to  turn.   He  is  annad  witb  thaa- 
der  Mid  lightning,  and  the  shaking  of  Ua  aegis 
predaeea  storm  aad  tempest  {IL  xvtL  593) :  a  aam- 
her  of  epithets  of  Zens  in  the  HomeiM  poem 
scribe  him  as  the  thnaderer,  the  gatherer  of  deads, 
and  the  like^    He  was  married  to  Hara,  by  wbsm 
he  had  two  sons,  Ates  and  Hepbaeatna,  and  eae 
daughter,  Hebe  (IL  i.  585,  v.  896,  Od.  xi. 
Hen  sometimee  acta  as  an  ind^etidieaa  divinirt, 
she  is  ambttioas  and  nbels  against  her  lord,  bal 
she  is  nererthelesa  infetior  to  him,  and  is  iniiiiihl 
for  ber  oppoHtion  (A  xv.  17,  te.,  xijb  95.  Ac) ; 
his  amonn  with  other  goddeisea  or  mortal  aiiia 
are  not  ooneealed  from  her,  thoogh  tbej  gaiii  isHj 
rouse  her  jealousy  and  revenge  (IL  3dw.  Sli)- 
During  tho  Troian  war,  Zens,  at  the  raqoesl  U 
Thetia,  favonred  the  Trojans,  until  AgamensHs 
made  good  the  wrong  he  had  dooa  to  Affcf""-^ 
Zena,  no  donbt,  mw  origjjiallya  ffAvi  ^fttim 
of  nntnre,  whence  tita  oak  with  la  aatafale  frw 
and  the  fertile  doves  were  sacred  to  hbn  at  Dodasa 
and  in  Arcadia  (hence  also  rain,  atorma,  and  tbe 
seasons  were  regarded  as  his  work,  and  hence  the 
Cretan  stories  of  milk,  honey,  and  oomucopta) ; 
bat  in  the  Hoaerio  poems,  this  ^imitive  duocts 
of  a  pttsonification  of  oertain  pewen  of  oatan  b 
alrea^  afiosd  to  some  extoit,  and  tbs  god  ap- 
pears as  a  polidcal  and  national  divioitj,  as  tk 
king  and  tu^ei  of  men,  as  the  founder  and  pe- 
tector  of  all  inatitvtioos  hallowed  by  law,  auum. 
ornligian. 

Bedod  (TJMff-  116,  tee.)  oho  calU  Zms  the 
son  of  Cronos  and  Rhea*,  aiid  tha  bevtbcr  li 
Hestia,  Demeter,  Hera.  Hades,  and  PoeeideD. 
Cronos  swallowed  bis  children  immediatelj  afur 
thw  iHith,  but  when  Rhea  was  bear  givieg 
iHTth  to  Ztma,  she  applied  to  Utanna  asd  (>t 
for  adviea  aa  to  how  the  dild  mi^t  be  mni. 
Befon  the  hour  et  birth  earner  Unnns  and  Q«  sat 
Rhea  to  Lyctos  in  Crete,  requeaUug  her  to  Irin^ 
up  htt  child  there.  Rhea  accordii^ly  cooceateA 
her  infimt  in  a  cave  of  Mount  AtgaeMi,  and  gaie 
to  Cronos  a  stone  wrapped  np  in  doth,  which  he 
swallowed  in  the  belief  that  it  was  bta  sob.  Othti 
twditioiia  Male  that  Zens  was  bam  and  braaght  wf 
oo  Momt  IKele  or  Ida  (also  Oe  Tnjan  Us), 
Ithome  in  Mesaenia,  Thebes  in  Boeotia,  Aegi« 
in  Achaia,  or  Olenos  in  AetolisL  Accordiag  to  the 
oonuBon  ocoonnt,  howevor,  Zens  grew  ap  in  Ciele. 
In  the  neanUtDO  Cronos  by  a  cunniB^  device  of 
Qe  ar  Metis  was  made  to  bring  up  the  children  fce 
had  swallowed,  and  fint  of  ^  the  atone,  whidt 
was  afterwards  eat  np  by  Zens  at  Delphi.  The 
yonng  god  now  delivered  the  Cyck^ies  fram  th« 
bonds  with  which  they  had  been  Estteied  by  Cro- 
nos, and  they  in  their  gntitode  provided  him  with 
thonder  and  lightniw.  On  the  advke  of  Oc, 
Zens  alio  liboatad  tte  hnndndfaiBied  Oisutes, 
Briarao%  Cottus,  and  Gyes,  diat  they  nifkt  mmaa 
him  in  fail  figjit  i^ainst  the  Titans   (J^oUed.  L  £ 


*  As  Rhea  is  sometimes  identified  with  Ge, 
Zeus  is  also  called  a  son  of  Oo.  (AeadiyL  Smn^. 
901.) 
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£  1  ;  Hn.  3^Mg,  617*  &c)  The  litoni  mn 
conquered  and  dint  vp  in  Tartanu  (71m^  717X 
wfaa«  thty  wen  hMxefbrtfa  guarded  bj  the  Heea- 
tnnefaeim.  Thenupos  Tartanit  and  Oe  begot 
TyphoMU,  who  begui  k  Tearful  otniggle  with  ZeuB, 
but  was  conquerud.  (neog.  820,  &c.)  .  Zeus  now 
obtained  the  dominion  of  the  world,  and  choae 
Metia  for  hia  wife.  (  Huog.  681,  Ac)  When  the 
WM  pngnant  with  Athena,  he  took  the  diild  ont 
of  her  body  and  concealed  it  in  hia  own,  on  the  ad- 
vice of  tJianua  and  Oe,  who  told  him  that  thereby 
he  would  retain  the  lupremac;  of  the  world.  For  if 
Metis  had  given  birth  to  a  ton,  this  son  (so  fate  had 
ordained  it)  would  have  acqnired  ^e  sorereignty. 
After  this  Zeus,  by  hia  aecond  wife  Themi*.  be- 
came the  &thtf  of  die  Hone  and  Moen*  t  of  the 
Charites  by  Enrynome,  of  Penephone  by  Itaneter, 
of  the  MuKs  by  Mnemniyne,  of  Apollo  and  Arte- 
mis by  Leio,  and  of  IJebe,  Area,  and  Eileithjia 
by  Hera.  Athena  was  bom  out  of  the  head  of 
Zeni;  while  Hera,  on  the  other  hand,  gave  birth  to 
Hephantns  without  the  co-operation  of  Zeni. 
{jieag.  686,  &c)  The  bmily  of  the  Cionidae 
accordingly  erabraceB  the  twelve  great  gods  of 
Olympus,  Zeui  (the  head  of  them  all),  Poseidon, 
Apollo,  Area,  Heimei,  Hephaestus,  Hestia,  De- 
ineter^  Hera,  Athena,  Aphiodite,  and  Artemis. 
Theae  twelve  Olympiao  godi,  who  in  some  places 
were  wmhipped  aa  a  body,  aa  at  Athena  (Thncyd. 
vi.  64),  were  recognised  not  only  by  the  Greeks, 
but  were  adopted  also  by  the  Romans,  who,  in 
particular,  identified  their  Jupiter  with  the  Qreek 
Zens. 

In  aarveying  the  diSeratt  local  traditions  about 
Zena,  it  would  seem  that  originally  there  wen 
seven!,  at  least  three,  divinitiea  which  In  thdr 

respective  countries  were  supreme,  but  which  in 
thv  course  of  time  became  united  in  the  minds  of 
the  people  into  one  great  national  divinity.  We 
iiiftj  accordingly  speak  of  an  Arcadian,  Dodonaean, 
Cretan,  and  a  national  Hellenic  Zens. 

1.  The  Aroadim  Zeut  {Ztlit  Awnubr)  was  bom, 
according  to  the  legends  of  the  conntry,  in  Arcadia, 
either  on  Mount  Parrbasion  (Callim,  Hymn,  in 
Jov.  7,  10),  or  in  a  district  of  Mount  Lycaeon, 
which  was  called  Cretea.  (I^oa.  viii.  38.  §  1  ; 
Colh'm.  /.c  14.)  He  was  brought  up  there  by 
the  nymphs  Theiaoa,  Neda,  and  Hagno  ;  the  first 
of  these  gave  her  name  to  an  Arcadian  town,  the 
second  to  a  river,  and  the  third  to  a  well.  (Paus. 
viii.  38. 1 2,  &c,  47.  §  2  ;  comp.  Callim.  l.e.  33.) 
LycwD,  a  ton  of  Pelaagui,  who  built  the  first  and 
moat  indent  town  of  Lyconn,  called  Zens  Lycaeii% 
anderected  ft  temple  and  inatitnted  the  feotivaj  nS  ib» 
Lyceia  in  honour  of  him  ;  be  further  <dered  to  him 
bloody  sacrifices,  and  among  others  bit  own  am,  in 
consequence  of  which  he  was  metnmorphoaed  into 
a  wolf  {XiKoj ;  Pant.  viii.  2.  §  1,  88.  §  1  ;  Callim. 
l.c.ii  Ov.  Met.  i.  21&)  No  one  was  allowed  to 
enter  the  sanctuary  of  Zeus  Lycaens  on  Mount 
Lycaeon,  and  there  was  a  belief  that,  if  any  one 
entered  it,  he  died  within  twelve  monthi  after, 
and  that  in  it  neither  human  beingt  noranimala 
cast  a  ihadow.  (Paut.  viii.  38.  §  5  ;  coniiL  Schol. 
ad  Callim.  U^.  m  Joti.  IS.)  Those  who  en- 
tered it  intentionally  were  stMiel  to  death,  nnleta 
they  escaped  by  dight ;  and  thoae  who  had  got  in 
by  accident  were  sent  to  Eleutherae.  (Pluu 
QaaetL  Or.  30.)  On  the  highett  summit  of  Ly- 
caeon, there  waa  an  altar  of  Zena,  in  front  of  which, 
tovaida  the  eait,  there  wen  two  pillars  bearing 


giMen  eagjo.  The  sacrificea  oflered  that  were 
kept  secnt.  (Pana.  viii.  S8.  S  3  t  CUHm.  UiL  68.) 

2.  The  Dodemam  Znu  (Zrts  AvSmnbt  <» 
ntXxuTfutis)  poaseased  the  most  ancioit  oracle  in 
Greece,  at  Dodona  in  Epeirui,  near  mount  Tomama 
(Tmarus  or  Tomurus),  from  which  he  derived  his 
name.  ( Horn.  IL  ii  760,  xvi.  233  ;  Herod.  iL  52  ; 
Paus.  L  17.  8  6  ;  Strab.  v.  p.  S38,vL  p.fi04;  Vir(p 
Edog.  viiL  44.)  At  Dodow  Zraa  was  nulnly  s 
prophetic  god,  and  the  oektree  was  aand  to  hhi  % 
but  there  too  he  was  said  to  have  been  raand  by 
the  Dodonaean  nymphs  ( Hyades ;  SdioL  ai  Ham, 
IL  xviii.  486;  Hygin.  Fab.  182;  Of.FatU  vi.TlI, 
MA.  iii,  314).  Re^tecting  the  Dodonaean  onwla 
of  ZeuB,  see  DieL  tf  Aui.  t.  v.  Oraadwm. 

8.  The  Cretan  Zeat  (Ze&f  Aiktouis  or  Kptfra- 
7«nff).  We  have  alreiady  given  the  nceonnt  of 
him  which  it  contained  in  the  Theogony  of  Hesiod. 
He  is  the  god,  to  whom  Rhea,  concealed  from 
Cronos,  gave  Inith  in  n  cave  of  mount  Dieie, 
and  wh«n  the  «i trotted  to  the  Curalea  and 
the  nympha  Adiwteia  and  Ida,  the  dangfaten  ef 
Meliitent.  They  fed  him  with  milk  of  the  goat 
Amaltheia,  and  the  beet  of  the  monntmn  prorided 
him  with  honey.  (Apollod.  i.  1.  §  6  ;  Callim.  L  c.; 
Diod.  V.  70 ;  comp.  Athen.  zi.  70  ;  Ov.  FaM. 
V.  116,)  Crete  is  called  the  island  or  nurse  of  the 
gnat  Zeut,  and  his  worship  there  appears  to  have 
been  very  ancient  (Viig,  .^eii.  iiL  104  ;  Dionjs. 
Perieg.  £01.)  Among  Uie  places  in  the  island 
which  were  particulariy  sacred  to  the  god,  we  must 
mention  the  diatrict  about  mount  IiSt,  especially 
CnotuB,  which  wat  said  to  have  been  built  by  the 
Coretes,  and  where  Minoa  had  ruled  and  convened 
with  Zena  (Hon.  Od.  xix.  172 ;  Plat  (fa  L^. 
i.  1 ;  Diod.  v.  70  i  Stnb.  x.  p.  780  ;  Cia  A  li/«t 
Dear,  iiu  21);  Gortyn,  where  the  god,  in  the  form 
of  a  bull,  landed  when  be  had  carried  off  Enropa 
from  Phoenicia,  and  where  he  was  worshipped  under 
the  lumame  of  Hecatombaeut  (Hesycb.  a,  e.)  ; 
forther  the  townt  about  mount  Diete,  at  Lyctoa 
(Het.  7%toff.  477),  Piseaot,  Hiermrtitt,  Biennoa, 
Eleutbemae  and  Oaxna.  (Comp.  Hoede,  CMa,  i. 
p.  160,  ftc,  339,  &c) 

4.  The  natkmU  UtBaae  Zmc,  near  whooe  temple 
at  Olympia  in  Elis,  the  great  national  panenria 
wu  cdebnted  every  fifih  year.  Then  too  Zeut 
wni  r^puded  oe  the  &ther  and  king  ef  gods  and 
men,  and  at  the  snpreme  god  of  the  Helleiuo  nation , 
Hit  statue  there  wat  execnted  by  Pheidioa,  a  (lew 
yean  befon  the  outbreak  of  the  Peloponneiian 
war,  the  majestic  and  sublime  idea  for  tfait  statue 
havhig  been  auggested  to  the  artist  the  worda 
of  Homer,  il.  i.  537.  (CW  Hydn.  338.) 
According  to  tbetradttioni  of  HitiCnnoa  waa  the 
firat  ruler  of  the  conntry,  and  in  the  golden  age 
there  was  a  tem|4e  dedicated  to  him  at  Olympia. 
Rhea,  it  is  further  said,  entrusted  the  in&nt  Zeut 
to  the  Idaean  Dactyls^  who  were  alao  called  Curetes, 
and  had  come  frnn  mount  Ida  in  Cnto  to  Elic 
Hemdes,  one  of  them,  omteDded  with  hia  brother 
Dactyls  in  a  feotrace,  and  adorned  the  victor  wiUi 
a  wreath  of  olive.  In  this  manner  he  it  loid  to 
have  founded  the  Olympiao  wnea,  and  Zeoi  to 
have  contended  with  Cratoe  for  the  kingdom  of 
Elit.    (Pods.  V.  7.  §  4.) 

The  Greek  nod  I«tin  poeta  give  to  Zeut  an 
immense  number  of  epithets  and  tumames,  which 
an  derived  partly  from  the  placet  where  he  wna 
wonhipped,  and  partly  fi«m  hit  powm  and  func- 
tioiu.  He  waa  wonhipped  thimighout  Greece  and 
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her  coloniet,  te  tint  it  would  be  aaele«  ud  abnost 
impouible  to  enninpnt«  xll  tbe  plaen.  Tha  ragle, 
tli«  oak,  tod  th«  sumtoita  of  mouDtum  wen  ncnd 
to  him,  and  bis  wcrificea  genvmll;  conriited  of 
pmtM,  buUi  and  cowi.  (Horn.  //.  ii.  408 ;  Ariitot, 
EAie.  y.  10,  ix.  2  ;  Vi^.  Am.  iii.  31,  iz.  627.) 
His  Dioal  attributn  are.  the  sceptn.  eagle,  thun- 
derbolt, and  a  iignre  of  Victoiy  in  bis  band,  and 
sometimes  alto  a  cornucopia.  The  Otyrapian  Zeus 
sometimes  wears  a  wreath  of  oliTa,  and  the  Dodo- 
BMBn  Zeos  a  wreath  of  oak  laaTcik  In  maika  of 
art  Zeua  is  generally  represented  as  the  onuipotent 
fiither  and  king  of  gods  and  men,  according  to  the 
idea  which  bad  be«i  embodied  in  the  statue  of  the 
Olympian  Zeua  by  PheidiaiL  (MUUer,  AtK.  Art 
iu  Ran.      !H9—S6\.)  [L.  S.] 

ZEU'XIADES  (Z«ve>dSqO.  «tista.  1.  A  stap 
tnaryoftlieidioolofLyiipjnu.  [SiuinoH,pb8l8, 
b.]  An  interesdi^  eoanrmatton  of  the  trath  of 
the  reading  of  Pliny,  adopted  in  the  artido  to- 
fpired  to,  is  fumiiihed  by  an  extant  inscription  on 
the  base  of  a  statne  nf  the  otator  Hyperid«s,  which 
was  published  by  Spon  (MiieelL  p.  137)  in  the 
fbnn  TET3UAAH2  EnOI£I  (whence  StUig  makes 
an  artiat  Ttamte.  adJ.Aft^  a-v.);  but  the  trae 
reading,  znBIAAHS,  has  been  established  by 
ViscoDti  (/eOK.  Gretq.  vol.  i.  p.  272),  and  adopted 
liT  Wclcker  {KmHUalt,  1827,  Nft  82,  pp.  826— 
3*27)  and  Ranul-Rochette  {Lettn  d  M.  ScAom, 
p.  418,  2nd  ed.).  The  date  of  Hyperides  (b.c. 
3!l6 — 822)  agrees  with  that  which  must  be  assigned 
to  Zeoxiadas  on  the  testimony  PUny.  [See  Si- 
LANKIN.) 

2.  A  TBSe  painter,  whose  name  appean  on  the 
bottom  of  a  vase  in  the  Canino  collection.  The 
letters  however  are  w  indiitinct  as  to  make  the 
true  reading  doubtfiil.  Raonl-Rochetto  reads  it 
ZETBIAAE^,  Amati  ZV2IAAE5 ;  both  of  whidl 
form*  are  equivalent  to  Z«ti(id8i)i ;  bat  Ottfned 
MUller  could  not  read  the  name  at  all  in  a 
simile  of  the  original  work.  (R.  Rochette,  tettn 
d  M.  &Aoni,  pp.  63,  64.)  [P.  S.] 

ZEUXIDA'MUS  (Zft^8(V»r).  1.  A  king  of 
Sparta,  ud  tenth  of  ue  Eutypontidae.  He  was 
gfudaon  of  Tbeopompns,  and  bther  of  Anaxida- 
nai^  who  succeeded  hiok  (Paua.  iii.  7.) 

2.  A  son  of  Leotychides,  king  of  Sparta.  He 
was  also  named  Cjniicns.  He  died  before  his 
fiither,  leaving  a  ton.  Archidamus  11.  (Herod,  vi. 
n  ;  Thnc.  iL  47  ;  Pans,  iii.  7.)  [E.  E.] 

ZBUXIPPE  (Z«iCini|).  1.  A  Butarof  Pa- 
sitfaaa  or  ftaxlthea,  waa  K  Naiad  and  narried  to 
Pandion,  by  whom  sho  became  the  mother  of 
Procne,PhilMneh^ErechthensandBlllas.  (ApoUod. 
iii,  14.  8  8  ;  comp.  Butxs.) 

2.  A  daughter  of  Lomedon,  and  the  wife  of 
Keyon,  by  whom  the  was  the  mother  of  Chthono- 
phyU.   (Fwia.  ii.  6.  8  2.)  [L.  S.] 

ZEUXIPPUS  (Zed$nnrei),  a  son  of  Apollo,  by 
the  nymfdi  Syllis,  was  king  of  Sicyon.  (Pans.  ii. 
6.  §  3.)  Ih.  S.] 

ZEUXIPPUS  {Zt^into$\  a  Boeotian,  one 
of  the  partisans  of  the  Romans  When  BiMihyUas 
was  made  Boeotanh  he  and  aoma  others  betook 
thenuelve*  to  T.  Quinctins  at  Elatea,  and  gained 
his  lancUon  for  the  atsassination  of  Brachyllas, 
which  ^ey  accomplished  with  the  aid  of  Alexa- 
menus,  the  general  of  the  Aetoliant,  who  provided 
thorn  with  the  instnunents  for  efieeting  their  ne&- 
riona  project,  (Ut.  xxxiiL  27*  28 ;  Polyb.  rriii. 
36.)  Zeozippaa  at  first  pot  a  bold  ftce  upon  the 


matter,  taking  part  in  the  faveatigatioD  tbl  b- 
sued  that  he  might  divert  susindon  from  himc^ 
Some  who  were  put  to  the  torture,  falling  in  vich 
the  iospicion  entertained  by  many,  chained  Zenx- 
ippus  and  Piiistratui  with  the  crime.  Zraxippat 
fled  by  ni^t  to  Tanag^^  and  alarmed  leat  infaro- 
adon  •hotttd  be  given  by  one  of  fab  alaii  i.  wm 
was  privy  to  the  whole  affiiir,  remored  from  Tazn- 
gra  to  Anthedon,  thinking  the  latter  a  safer  place. 
Durii^  his  exile  ho  did  the  Romans  mnae  send 
terries  in  tiiair  wan  with  Antiochns  and  Philip- 
pua,  The  Roman  senate,  in  return,  eomplied  wi:fa 
a  request  which  he  made  to  them.  tcoA  wmte  ta  ti> 
BoeotianB  requesting  his  recall.  With  tbia  reqsr<^ 
however,  the  Boeotians  did  not  comply,  feaiics 
lest  it  should  occasion  a  breach  between  tbemsMrt^ 
and  Macedonia,  and  they  sent  an  embassy  to  Rroe 
intimating  their  intention.  Zenxippua  liimaelf  onw 
to  Rome  at  the  ante  tune,  and  the  Ronmna  ckai^ 
the  Aetolia&s  and  Acbaeans  with  the  dn^  of  or- 
rying  thdr  wishes  into  execution.  The  AcWms 
did  not  approve  of  declaring  war  tac  ihax  et^nt, 
but  sent  an  embaMy  to  the  Boeotima,  irho  jro- 
mised  to  yield  to  their  desire,  but  did  not  do  bs. 
This  procedure  led  to  soma  bostile  inroads  iai? 
Boeotia,  and  a  r^ular  war  would  hare  fanken  en 
if  the  senate  had  parnsted  in  thnr  demand ;  bu 
they  Bufiered  the  natter  to  drop.  (Liv.  L  c ;  P«!tL 
xxiii.  %)  [a  P.  M.] 

ZEUXIPPUS  (ZeS{<*»«).  artista.  1.  A 
pninter,  of  Heracleia,  who  it  mentioned  by  S»- 
erates  in  the  Protagonu  of  Plato  (p.  SIS,  1l  e.)  ai 

this  young  man,  who  has  recently-  cooie  to  the 
city"  (Voiirow  toEJ  ytcwtffKOv  rov  yvr  yowrl  ivf 
dlfioviTos).  Now  since  the  celebrated  Zeoxis  *u 
a  native  of  Heracleia,  since  hi*  sge  would  just  %nt 
the  date  of  this  allnsioo  [Zaoxia],  and  unce  W 
is  expressly  mentioned  by  Socmtes  dBewfaoe  (Xo^ 
Mem,  i  4.  5  6,  Oearn.  x.  1),  it  u  difficidt  to  be- 
lieve that  this  ZeuxippuB  WAS  a  difibxieot  psfso^ 
There  is  no  occasion,  however,  to  an^tect  tit 
reading  in  the  passage  of  the  Protoffonu.  The 
true  eqilanation  is  perbapa  to  be  found  in  At 
common  tendency  ol  Qreek  names  to  msnnw  nb- 
breviated  forms ;  and  thus'perfaaps  ZmrippKi  it  m 
other  than  the  old  genuine  form  of  the  name.^ewu. 
There  ia  another  passage  in  which  Socrates 
made  to  refer  to  "  the  Hetacleian  stranger,"  with- 
out mentioning  his  name  (Xen.  Sympat.  iv.  63), 

2.  Sculptor  of  ArgoiL    [Philbas-J     [P.  &J 

ZEUXIS  (ZsiieiO.  »  geoenl  in  the  aerrice  sf 
Antiodina  the  Qnat  He  was  engaged  in  tiw 
war  with  Molo,  whom  he  prevented  from  cneuis 
the  Tigris.  Being  placed  under  the  command 
Xenoetas,  he  was  left  by  the  hitter  in  chat^  of 
the  camp,  when  be  made  bis  ill-bted  attempt  to 
ovetpower  Molo.  But  be  retired  on  the  appna^ 
of  M(do,  and  sufiteed  the  latter  to  cnna  the  riTcr 
without  opposition.  When  Antiochoa  himsrlf 
marched  against  Hole,  Zeuiis  penuaded  him  to 
croBs  the  river,  and  waa  in  command  of  tbe  left 
wing  in  the  bsttie  that  eoBued.  He  alao  took  a 
prominent  part  in  the  siege  of  Selenda.  (Polyb.  t. 
4£ — 60.)  It  is  perhaps  tbia  same  Zeoxis  whom 
we  find  satrap  of  Lydia  under  Andochus  the  Grestt. 
(Polyb.  zxi.  1 3.)  To  him  Philipput,  when  at  *rar 
with  Attalua,  applied  for  a  luppfy  of  com,  which 
be  obtained.  (Polyb.  xvi.  1, 24. )  In  the  dedure 
battle  with  th«  Romans,  Zeoxis  was  one  of  tbe 
commandan  irf  the  front  line  (Apjnan,  33), 
and  after  the  defieat  of  Autiochus  was  one  of  the 
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•mbnandoTB  tent  to  th«  iiei[noi  totrofttfor  peu^on 
which  mii^oa  he  pioc«ed«l  to  Roiit&  (Polyb.zxi. 
1 3.  1 4,  nil.  1 ;  Lit.  xxxtu.  41 ,  45.)  [C.  P.  M.] 
ZEUXIS,  ■  pbilosopher  of  tho  MepUcal  Mhool, 
the  diKiple  of  Araendetniu.  Dunnes  I^'rtiiu 
(ix.  106)  mentions  a  work  bj  him  —  ncpl  tirrSw 

[G.  P.  M.] 

ZEUXIS  (Z<S{(t),  the  name  of  two  pbyaieiuu 
who  are  aometimm  confoanded  together :  — 

1.  A  oonteiDpotarj  of  Stzabo,  probably  about 
the  middle  or  end  of  the  fint  century  b.  c.  He 
waa  at  the  head  of  a  cetebiated.  HeropUlean  ichool 
of  medicine  eatabliahed  at  Men-Canu  in  Phiygia, 
between  Laodicea  and  Canua,  and  waa  tucceeded 
in  thb  post  Alexander  Philalethea.  (Strabo, 
ni.  &  Ik  lit  ad.  Tauchn.) 

3.  A  na^ve  of  Tarentam  (Oalen,  Commtat.  m 
R^apocr.  **  EjMd.  VI."  i  iwaet  toL  xvii.  pt.  L 
ppi  793, 7S4),  one  of  the  eailiett  ounmentaton  on 
the  writinga  of  Hippoenttea  (id.  ibid. ;  OommemL  im 
Hifpoer.  "Jh  Hwmor."  L  84,  ztL  p.  m\ 
and  alio  one  of  the  oMert  of  the  EmpiricL  (id. 
ConunaiL  in  Hippos.  PraedieL  ii.  5tl, 
ToL  xvi.  p.  636.)  He  lired  after  HerophiluB,  Cal- 
limachuji  (id.  Cbrnmoit  m  Hippow.  "  ^id.  VI.'" 
i.  5,  Tol.  xTiL  pt.  L  pp.  826,  S27.),  Bacchioa  (id.  tbid. 

i.  1,  ytA.  zTii.  pt.  i.  ppi  793, 784 ;  ir.  9,  toL  xril  pt. 

ii.  pu  145)  and  CHumas  (id.  CommtA  in Hippoer. 
De  Hwmar.^  iL  SO,  vol.  xvi  p.  327  ;  OammanU 

in  H^npoer.  "  Epid.  VI."  i.  praef.;  ii.  65,  vol.  xsiL 
pt.  i.  p.793, 794,992);  and  apparently  before  Zenon 
(Erotiani,  Olim.  Hippoer.  p.  216,  ed.  FranE.);  and 
his  date  may  tbemfore  be  placed  about  the  middle 
of  the  third  century  b.  c.  He  expounded  the  whole 
of  the  Hippocra^  Cidleclioit  (Galon,  Commnt,  ta 
Utfpocr.  V*  Hmory  i.  ptaaC  24,  vol.  xri.  pp.  1, 
196  ;  CommeiA.  ui  HippQcr.  "  PrWtOL  ii.  AB, 
vol.  xvi.  p.  636  ;  Cfmmeid.  in  Hippoer.  * De  Ojffk. 
RfedJ"  i.  praef.  toI.  xriiL  pt  ii.  p.  631),  hut  hia 
commentariei  were  not  much  eiteemed  in  Galen^ 
time,  and  had  become  scarce.  (Id.  Ctimment.  m 
Ilippoer.  "^Bpid.  III.*  ii.  4,  toI.  xtiI  pt  i.  p.  605.) 
A  brass  coin  struck  at  Smyrna  is  anppoaed  by 
Mead  to  refer  to  this  physidiin,  but  this  is  im- 
certain.  (S«e  Mead,  Dintni,  d»  Nurnmit  qmbtadtan 
a  Smjrniam  im  Mtdieor,  Hoaortm  ptnaam ;  Utu^ 
Oamm  d'IBppoer.  L  m.  89, 104  ;  Sprengel, 
OenA.  d«r  ArxneUmadt^  L  ad.  1846  ;  Darem- 
bnr^,  Omn  sar  CHid.  ef  la  lAttir.  de»  JSmmcs* 
Mid.,  Amtie  2,t-efon  4.)  [W.  A-  G.) 

ZEUXIS  (Zfu(ir),  artists.  L  The  celebrated 
painter,  who  excelled  all  his  contempomries  except 
Parrhasina,  and  whose  name  is  one  of  the  most 
renowned  in  the  hiitMjr  of  aitment  lr^  waa  ■ 
native  of  Hcradeia ;  but  which  t4  the  dtiea  of  that 
nana  had  the  honour  of  his  birth  we  are  not  in- 
formed. Most  modem  writer*  follow  the  opiiuoD 
of  Hardonin,  who  fixed  upon  Heracleia  in  Lucaaia, 
for  no  better  reason  than  that  Zeuxis  executed  a 
celebrated  picture  for  the  neighbouring  city  of 
Croton ;  and  on  a  predaely  sinmar  gmmd  others 
decide  in  faTour  of  Hoadna  Lynesstja,  in  Mace- 
(inaift,  because  Zeuxis  enjoyed  the  patronage  of 
Archelalis.  It  is  evident  how  these  two  opinions 
show  the  worthlessnesa  of  each  otbu- ;  both  rest 
on  fhets  which  are  belter  accounted  for  by  the 
celebrity  of  the  artist,  which  was  doabUess  co> 
I'xtunaive  with  the  Grecian  name ;  and,  as  for  the 
former,  it  is  roost  probable,  as  will  be  seen  pre> 
wntly,  that  Zeuxis  was  bom  some  time  before  the 
GmiidiiiiDii  of  the  Italian  Hemdciii,  which  waft  not 


built  mi  tfiar  tbedastnicUonof  Siria,iniLa43S. 
It  ia  ntbar  atogalar  that  nom  of  the  aommcntutwa 
(lo  far  a«  we  know)  have  thooght  of  that  city 
which  was  the  most  celebrated  of  any  of  its  name 
for  the  great  men  whom  it  sent  forth,  namely, 
Heradeia  on  the  Pontus  Enxeinna.  The  question 
deaetres  investigation  whether,  when  Heracleia  is 
mmtioned  without  any  diatinctire  addition  hy  an 
Athenian  writer  of  the  time  oi  Xenophon  and 
Plato,  w«  are  not  justified  in  asaiuning  that  the 
nflraence  is  to  Heracleia  on  the  Euline.  The 
probability  of  this  city  having  been  the  binh>place 
of  Zeuxis  is  confirmed  by  the  well-known  fact,  that 
the  artist  belonged  to  the  Asiatic  school  of  paint- 
ing ;  a  foct  which  ia  also  indicated  in  the  ttadition 
whkh  made  him  a  native  of  Ephesna  (Tiata.  (XL 
viii  1 96),  the  head-quarters  of  the  A^atio  seliool. 
In  the  same  way  Apelles  and  other  eminent  artists 
of  the  Asiatic  suiool  are  called  natives  of  Epheaos, 
though  known  to  have  been  bom  at  other  pmces.* 
The  data  of  Zauda  baa  likewise  been  a  matter 
of  dispute,  whidk  has  arisen  bam  the  confused 
account  of  it  giren  by  Pliny,  who  is  oar  chief 
authority  for  the  artist's  life.  [H.  M  xxxv.  9. 
s.  36.  §  2.)  He  lays  that  '*The  doors  of  the  art, 
thrown  open  by  Apollodorus  of  Athens,  were  en- 
tered by  Zeuxis  of  Heracleia  is  the  fourth  year  of 
the  95th  Olympiad  (&c. .400— 399)  ...  who  is 
by  some  placed  emmeously  ia  the  79di  Olympiad 
(or  Sdth,  for  the  best  MSS.  vary ;  B.c  464 — 460 
or  424— 420),  when  Demophilua  of  Himera  and 
Neaeas  of  Tbasoa  must  of  necesdty  have  flourished, 
since  it  is  doubted  of  which  of  them  ha  was  the 
diadide."  Now,  pasting  over  What  is  said  of 
DanMphilna  and  Newas — which  cannot  hdp  as, 
aa  it  ia  donbtfol  who  the  formmr  artist  waa,  sai  we 
have  no  other  mention  of  the  latter, — it  appears  to 
us  that  this  passage,  when  cleared  of  a  mistake 
into  which  Plmy  was  led  in  a  way  which  can  be 
explained,  contains  the  true  period  of  Zeuxis, 
namely,  from  about  OL  89  to  01.  96,  &  c.  424 — 
400 ;  the  mistake  reierred  to,  as  made  by  PUnj, 
being  the  asaumpdim  of  the  period  at  which  Zenzia 
had  attained  to  the  height  of  his  repulaUon,  aa 
that  at  which  he  bc^an  to  fiourish.  And  hers  wd 
have  the  reply  to  the  aigument  of  SiUig  in  brour 
of  reading  Lxxix.  rather  than  Lxxzix. ;  for  the 
Utter,  be  contends,  ia  the  Ina  data  for  the  begin- 
ning of  the  artist's  career,  and  is  not  inoonustoit 
with  his  having  flourished  at  01.  96.  4  ;  whereas 
the  former,  involving  as  it  does  an  interval  of 
■ix^-seren  years,  is  inconsistent  with  the  last 
data.  The  premises  are  sound ;  Init  the  true  con- 
elusion  in  each  branch  of  the  ai;gumait  iqipears  to 
US  to  he  the  direct  opposite  of  tint  drawn  by  Silligi 
The  date  of  OL  89  is  certainly  quite  consistent 
vrith  the  &ct  that  Zeuxis  was  stiU  flonridiing  in 
01.  95.  4 ;  but  it  is  altogether  inconsistent  with 
his  having  beffun  to  JUmritk  at  the  latter  dale, 
which  is  tna  view  exi»estly  stated  by  Pliny,  who 
therefore  very  oonsistantly  rejects  the  fomm  dato{ 


*  A  modem  writer  on  art,  who,  on  the  strength 
of  the  statement  refened  to,  and  of  a  chronologuml 
mistake  of  Lucian  V  makes  a  second  painter  Apdlea, 
of  Ephetns,  should  nmustentiy  have  invented  « 
aacmd  Zenxia,  of  Ephesus ;  and  ao  in  several  other 
instances,  in  which  two  places  are  mentioned  in 
connection  with  an  artist*s  naae-~the  one  being 
that  of  his  iHTth,  the  other  that  of  the  Ecbool  to 
which  be  belonged. 
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and,  on  ihn  other  hand,  tba  date  <tf  OL  79  u  not 
mHj  oi^oaed  to  PUuy*a  view  (for  which  indoed  it 
muKo  no  diffitnnea  wbethor  th«  imgiaed  emr 
WM  28  yean  or  68,  linca  both  w««ld  bt  «bM>- 
hitcly  wrong),  bnt  it  ii  ao  nttarlj  ineoDdMeiit 
with  all  we  Irani  from  other  qoarten  of  th«  age  of 
Zraxia,  that  we  cannot  belisTe  it  to  hara  been 
awigned  by  any  of  the  Greek  writm  whoa  Pliny 
followed,  and  uerefm  we  eaniiot  beUare  that  ha 
had  aay  Dccaaion  to  refer  to  it.  Thia  date  of  01. 79 
would,  in  bet,  make  Zenxii  a  contemporary  of 
PolygnotiM.  The  important  reealt  which  r«nains 
to  us  is  tlie  pondre  testimony  of  khm  of  the  Oraek 
writers  ou  ut,  tlut  Zeuzb  floiiriahed  in  (H.  89, 
B.  c.  424. 

Pliny^i  rauon  Ibr  rejaeting  thia  rtatwawi^  and 
fiff  fixing  on  the  95di  Oljmpiad  aa  the  comrnenca- 
mmtt  of  the  career  of  Zenris,  it,  we  lospect,  to  be 
(bund  in  hia  oodim  of  the  rehition  of  Zenxia  to 
Apollodonia,  whom  he  places  at  01.  98.  Pliny 
evidently  bdieved  Zeuxts  to  have  been  laraely 
indebted  to  Ap(41od<«DB;  and  thua  fiu;  aa  w«  ■hall 
preaently  see,  he  was  doubtless  in  the  rig^t  But 
if  he  drew  from  thia  rehtion  die  lafecnm  that 
Zeuxis  mnst  Aove  ht^tm  to  flonrish  soma  eight  or 
twelve  years,  or  even  at  all,  after  the  time  at  which 
Apollodoras  wae  at  the  height  of  his  reputation, 
he  adimted  a  conclusioD  whidi  by  no  ntesna  necee- 
•arily  foUowa.  We  are  nowhere  expressly  told  that 
Zeuxia  waa  a  pufMl  ot  Apolloduns ;  bot  this  does 
not  mnttar.  In  schools  of  art  the  disciple  is  often 
very  little  younger,  sometimes  even  older,  than  his 
master ;  and  this  is  especially  the  oue  where  an 
artiat,  who  has  already  made  tome  progress  in  lita 
atudioB  or  even  in  the  practice  of  hit  art,  enters  tha 
•cfaotd  of  a  master  who  (s  eriebrated  in  tome  one 

Elntof  the  art,  for  the  sake  of  acquiring  the  kaow- 
Ige  of  that  point.  Nnmerous  examples  might  be 
cited  from  the  history  both  of  ancient  and  mo- 
dem art  of  thia  sort  of  relation  between  contempo- 
nrj  artists,  and  also  of  the  error*  made  by  adopt> 
ing  aoma  fizad  avenge  period  na  that  \fy  whiah  it 
nqr  be  usmned  that  tke  disciple  waa  later  than 
his  master.  For  these  reaaons  we  draw  a  con- 
dnnoB  in  &vour  of  the  date  we  have  soared  to 
Zenxis.  even  from  the  manner  in  which  Pliny 
denies  it*  correctness. 

This  date  i«  abundantly  confirmed  by  other 
evidence.  QaintUian  (xii.  10)  telle  us  that  be 
lived  abont  the  time  ot  the  Pdoponnerian  War. 
The  allnnons  to  him,  which  are  pnt  into  the  mouth 
of  Socmtes  by  Xenophon  and  PUto,  even  after 
making  all  allowance  for  the  anachronisms  which 
the  latter  is  often  content  to  commit  for  the  aake 
of  dramatic  eflect,  point  to  the  date  above  fixed, 
and  place  him,  at  i^l  events,  earlier  than  the  date 
assigned  hy  Pliny  (PUt.  Gorff.  p.  453,  cd. ;  Xen. 
Mam.  i.  4.  g  6,  Oecon.  x.  I ;  and  probably  also 
^mpoi.  it.  6S,  and  Plat.  Prolog.  <p.  318,  b.  c; 
aee  Znuzirrua),  Besides  the  genenl  indications 
of  his  date,  fnniished  by  tbeee  paasages,  the  one 
last  qootad  (tf  Zeuxippna  tiiere  be  Zenxis)  gives 
a  spedfie  date  perfectly  in  accordance  with  tbe  one 
aesnmnil,  fiir  the  seotmd  visit  of  Pntagoras  to 
Athens,  on  occasion  of  which  the  dialogue  is  sup- 
powd  to  be  held,  took  place  in  B.  c.  4'22.  Similar 
incidental  evidence  may  be  derived  from  Aris- 
tophanea,  i^,  in  the  Jdumkmi  (991,  992), 
having  nendmied  Kros,  adds 


Now,  from  the  genenl  ch*ract«r  of  tbe  allaMi 
in  the  comic  poets,  we  may  safely  inftr  that  ^ 
pictore  alluded  to  was  only  iccently  pTttr* ;  aai 
tbenfbn  wa  an  qoite  pnilued  ts  meneft  the  «s- 
isesa  atateant  of  the  Scholiast.  UwC  Aa  pseM 
referred  to  waa  von  painted  by  Zenzin.  sod  dedi- 
cated in  the  temple  of  Aphrodite  B.t  Atliena.  refce- 
senting  Eros  in  tbe  &irest  youthful  beauty, 
as  crowned  with  rosea  (comp^  Said.  a.  e.  'Art*- 
liMf).  The  date  of  the  ^okinMMe  na  B.&4-25; 
and  thia  agrees  wonderfnlly  well  with  the  |mangi  ■ 
the  Prolagonu,  where  it  io  c>car]y  implied  due  tk 
painter  hod  already  achieved  a  very  high  np(U» 
tion.  It  is  hardly  neteswry  to  nourfc,  thai  tacn 
is  no  difficulty  in  enlatning  the  wmd  irrl  ■ 
referring  to  a  period  thiaa  or  Ibar  ycua  baa, 
especially  when  we  am  dealing  with  a  chins- 
logical  Elusion  in  I^ato.  It  is  trae  that  each  par- 
tion  of  the  incidental  evidence  now  addaoed  hsaa 
certain  degree  of  indefinileneas ;  bat  aorne  of  ihr 
Bonndeat  results  of  critical  inqoiriea  are  faHsad 
the  cumnlative  force  and  mutual  eoofiraatsssi  ti  t 
body  of  incidental  evidence,  no  osw  pnitimi  d 
which,  by  itael^  would  justify  tbe  enadiiMOB. 

The  above  argmnenta  apply  to  the  begiBBiag  of  t!* 
career  of  Zenxis :  they  are  abundantly  confiravd  by 
evidenee  reierring  to  a  later  period,  namdy,  inn 
what  we  are  told  of  hia  connection  with  AcchelH^ 
king  of  Macedonia,  whose  reign  began  in  a.c  4lX 
and  ended  in  b.  c,  $99,  the  very  year  m  .whid,  ae- 
owdin^  to  Pliny,  Zenxis  began  to  flouiah.  But  W 
this  king  he  executed  an  important  and  eztenflw 
work,  which  would  not  have  bean  entmated  to  asy 
bat  an  artist  of  eetabliahed  repotatioQ,  the  deon- 
dm  of  tbe  Toyil  palace  at  Pdia  wiih  paintiacv 
for  which  Zeuxis  recnved  four  hundred  mlaie 
(Aelian,  V.H.  xir.  17)-  Aelian  relates  this  kt 
in  connection  with  a  mnark  of  Socrateo  npcn  iL 
which  is  worth  repeating,  both  for  ita  own  sake, 
and  as  showing  that  the  woric  mnat  have  been 
executed  some  time  befiwe  a.  c.  399  (when  So- 
entei  himself  waa  put  to  death),  u>d  yet  aAn 
tbe  flune  of  Zeuxii  had  been  ^icad  &r  aad  wife 
— Archelaaa,"  said  tbe  philoeophw,  •*  had  apsct 
400  minae  on  bts  houae,  hiring  Zeuds  of  Hen^ 
to  paint  it,  but  nothing  on  himsdf  (dial  ia,  on  he) 
own  improvement).  Wherefsie  men  travelled  frsei 
a  distance,  eager  to  see  die  booack  bat  iunm  vintad 
MnoedMia  for  die  aake  of  Ardi^a  hiandl" 
We  are  alao  told  by  Pliny,  that  Zeuzia,  after  m- 
quiring  a  great  fortune  by  the  exerdse  of  his  art 
adopted  tbe  custom  of  giving  away  hia  pietnra. 
becauae  no  adequate  price  coiUd  be  set  upon  diaa ; 
and  one  of  the  paintings  eo  given  away  was  > 
fricture  of  Pan,  which  be  preseoted  to  Arcbelais : 
another  proof  that  he  had  reached  the  — ™Jt  ^ 
his  reputation  before  that  king's  death  in  k.  c  399. 
Another  indication  of  his  date  ia  found  in  the 
■tory  rdaled  by  Plutarch  {Per.  13),  which  regn- 
sent*  him  as  pully  contemponry  widi  Agatham^ 
who  pafaitod  scenes  for  Aeadiyfau  or  Sophodea 

[AoATBARCtTS]. 

On  these  grounds  we  may  say,  with  almoat  abso- 
lute certainty,  thnt  Zeuxis  floutished  chiefly  duriag 
the  lost  quarter  of  the  fifth  century,  a  c  ;  and,  b« 
it  has  been  shown  to  be  probable  that  he  was 
already  exereising  his  art  at  Athens  with  prrmi 
■nncBei  at  the  beginning  of  that  period,  we  may 
assnme  that  he  was  then  not  leaa  than  thirty  yean 
old  (and  this  Uk  within  the  mean  ing  of  ndaitfiasa 
in  the  Prolagana) ;  md  thenfore  that  he  waa 
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bom  about  B.a  iS&y  ani  that  he  eame  to  Athan* 
nbont  or  toon  after  the  banning  of  tba  Pelopoo- 
maian  Ww.  Ha  mtwt  hiTo  booi  in  Haeedonia, 
M  tiweaanaf  AKbaUb,n«iiiftor  I.C.  41S,  H« 
nnut  harc  tfmt  mmds  in  Ibgoa  Gneda,  m 
we  lean  fh»D  the  itory  mpeeting  the  picture  of 
Helen,  which  he  painted  fi>r  the  city  of  CrotOD  ; 
Mid  it  is  alM  pnbaUe  that  he  Tuited  Sicily,  at  we 
are  told  thtft  one  of  thow  hieitiinable  pictnm, 
which  he  gave  away,  wae  pmented-  to  the  Agn- 
geiitinea.  Hia  ttareb  thrai^h  Greece  itself  wen 
no  doubt  ctteoMve.  Wo  find  him  at  Olympia, 
where  he  made  an  ostentations  dis[^y,  befiin  the 
eyes  of  all  Greece,  of  the  wealth  which  his  ait  had 
brought  him,  by  appearing  in  a  nbo  embnidered 
with  hia  own  namo  in  mton  of  gdd:  anothur 
example  <tf  Aat  vanity,  into  which  the  conscioQS"  I 
Bess  of  merit  often  betrajra  the  artist,  and  which 
waa  still  more  strongly  exhibited  by  his  contem- 
porary  Pabrbasios.  The  time  of  his  death 
is  nnknown,  for  the  inference  which  has  been 
drawn  from  the  enlogiiim  opon  him  in  tba  or^on 
of  Isocmtai  wifi  i^Mnm  merely  conflnna  the 
fiM!t,  which  b  ortdent  ftom  tho  argnnMsts  already 
adduced  u  to  hit  ag^  that  he  died  before  the  de- 
li very  of  that  ora^on  in  B.  c.  355  (comp.  Harpoaat 
a.  p.).  The  stoiy  told  of  the  manner  of  his  death, 
iiaroeJy,  that  he  choked  with  kughing  at  a  jnetan  of 
an  old  woman  which  he  had  just  painted  (Festns, 
ff.tp.  Pklar),  fimudwa  anothic  insMnce  of  those  fio- 
tione  which  tho  aneient  grammarians  were  to  fond 
of  iorenting.  in  order  to  make  the  deaths  of  great 
imn  correspond  with  the  character  of  their  Utcs. 
In  the  ease  of  Zeaxis,  we  would  understand  the 
fable  to  refer  to  that  marreUons  power  of  imitation, 
which  was  one  of  the  most  conspicuous  and  most 
admired  qnalities  of  his  style.  The  few  other 
fiMits  which  are  known  respecting  his  personal  hit- 
tory  will  be  best  stated  in  the  account  wa  have  to 
give  of  his  works. 

In  attempting  to  tiaco  the  artistic  life  of  Zenxia, 
we  meet  with  a  difficulty  in  the  ootset.  It  was  a 
disputed  question,  Pliny  tells  us,  whether  he  was 
the  disciple  of  Demopfailu  of  Himen,  or  of  Neseas 
of  Thatos.  Now  we  cannot  but  think  ^t  the 
former  of  these  opinions  is  connected  with  the 
belief  that  the  birthplaee  of  Zenxia  was  Heracleia 
in  Lncania ;  for,  if  Demophilui  of  Himera  1m  the 
samo  person  aa  the  artist  of  whom  a  brief  account 
is  given  andcr  Daxopbilub,  he  mnst  hare  been 
known  through  Southern  and  Central  Italy,  at 
well  as  in  hit  native  Sicily,  os  one  of  Uie  most  cele- 
brated paintert  of  tho  age  [Ktceding  that  of  Zenxis. 
On  the  other  band,  from  the  tradition  respecting 
Neseas  of  Thasoa  (of  whom,  unfortunately,  we 
haTe  no  other  mention),  we  are  inclined  to  derive, 
not  only  a  eonfiimatioa  of  our  opinion,  that  Zeuzis 
was  a  native  of  the  Pontic  Heracleia,  but  aleo  an 
indication  of  the  tchool  in  which  he  received  his 
early  training.  For  die  ishnd  of  Thaaoa  was  the 
home  and  head  of  tiia  Ionia  school  of  pdnting, 
in  both  its  bmncbea,  the  Asiatic  and  the  Atue. 
In  it  lived  the  &mily  of  artiits  to  which  belonged 
Polygnotns,  who  established  at  Athena  the  new 
school  of  painting,  which,  after  some  rivalry  widi 
the  older  Attic  school,  with  which  Hicon  and  Pa- 
nnenns  were  connected,  became  united  with  tho 
liuter.  and  aei|iiited  the  position  which  it  nuuked 
by  the  inventioni  and  fame  of  the  Athenian  Apol- 
lODORua ;  while  the  Anstio  (or,  as  it  is  anally 
called  lim^y  the  Ionian)  seluMd,  receiTed  a  new 


character  from  DiONYniini  of  Colephm,  the  imitator 
of  Polygnotns.  The  head-qnartm  of  the  Ionian 
school  must  soon  have  been  fixed  at  Ephesus, 
where  wo  find  iu  hoM  im  the  time  of  Pwrhasias 
and  bis  sueoeMorB,  and  vbera,  from  th*  tndhion 
which  makes  Zeuzis  an  Epheuan,  it  it  probable 
that  he  also  studied.  At  all  eventa,  he  eleariy  be- 
longed to  this  school  of  painting,  the  lendbg  cha- 
racteriitics  of  which  were  accuracy  of  iraimtion, 
the  exhibition  of  tentnal  eharmt,  and  the  gra- 
tification of  sensnal  taste.  The  perfection  to 
which  Zenxia  caniod  these  qualities,  which  we 
snppoio  him  to  have  learned  in  the  Asiatic  tchool, 
will  presently  appear  in  the  deocription  of  his 
patntfaigs.  B«t  there  was  another  dement  in  hia 
•^K  whieh  ho  ncqidred  at  Athona,  whither  h« 
woBt  «t  tha  very  period  when  the  wendroua  worka 
of  PhridiM  in  sculpture  ware  jast  completed,  and 
when  ApiAodonis  was  beginning  to  devetope 
those  marvellous  powm  of  his  own  art  which 
reude  in  the  contrast  of  light  and  shade,  and  which 
appear  to  have  remained  a  secret  evon  to  Pdygnotns. 
[ApoLLODOnu&j  How  great  was  the  hiliienoo 
of  ApoHodtHus  upon  Zenxis,  may  be  seen  in  Ae 
manner  in  which  Pliny  introduces  the  name  of 
Zssxis  {Ai  ApoUodoro  orfif  Jbm  apertat  Zemttit 
iKlravity,  and  still  mon  strikingly  in  the  comphunt 
which  ApoUodorue  embodied  in  verse,  that  Zenxis 
had  robbed  him  of  his  art  and  carried  it  away, 
that  is,  hnd  snrpoawrt  him  in  what  oonstitoted  his 
peeoliar  ocellaMe.  (VGa.Le.  ^wkm  Apolledw** 
n^m  teriptti*  vertum  fieM,  artm  tdlatam 
listmn  fem  ascimi.)  Qnintilian  (xii.  10)  has 
robbed  ApoUodorus  still  further,  by  ascribing  the 
invention  of  tho  treatment  of  light  and  shade  to 
Zoaxis  (ZnatuRm  wnfirannH^  teontuw  ra^amm 
Zemmi  Irodilw).  And  as  to  the  influence  of 
Phmdias  nptm  Zeuzis,  we  need  no  direct  testimony 
to  atmn  nt  how  deeply  the  geniut  of  the  young 
painter  mutt  have  been  a%cted  by  those  glorious 
productions,  then  in  all  thnr  freshness,  the  very 
fr^ments  of  which  havo  canted  »  new  hirtfa  in 
modem  art ;  bit  we  an  not  without  some  po^tive 
evidence  on  tho  subject,  in  the  statement  that 
Zeuxti,  like  Pheidias,  took  Homer's  deecriptiona 
aa  tho  model  for  bis  own  representations  of  heroio 
persons,  whom,  even  in  his  female  figures,  he 
painted  in  such  a  manner,  at  to  give  liuger  pro- 
portions to  the  limba  than  in  the  twlinary  human 
.  body.  {i^intiLLa,:  plmmemMtcorponMdtd^  id 
mmpUta  otgiw  aayai<w>  notei,  ofjite,  «f  eatHmaKlj 
Homsnm  seeatHS,  cm  vaKttimima  gvatnu  /orma 
etiam  m  /emmia  ptaoeL")  Some  of  the  ancient 
writers  Purged  him  with  carrying  this  enlarge- 
ment of  the  heads  and  limbs  of  his  figurea  even  to 
a  fault  f  Plin.  L  c ;  DeprdumditKr  tamtn  mu  gnmHoe 

In  one  respect,  however,  the  art  of  Zenxis  had 
already  degenerated  frcm  that  of  Pheidias  and 
Polygnotns.  His  idealism  was  that  otfirm,  not  of 
cteraetar.  What  Aristotle  calla4A»,  the  exhibition 
of  chaiaeter  in  such  a  manner  as  to  elevate  the 
feelings  and  moral  aentimento  of  the  spectator,  was 
entirdy  wanting,  the  philoso^itt  tells  us,  in  the 
woi^  Zeuxis,  while  it  was  cansi»cuont  in  thoto 
of  Polygnotut ;  and  Zenxit  was  rather  the  Euripidea 
of  pointing  than  its  Homer.  (Ariatot.  Po&.  vi.  5  ; 
for  a  fuller  exphmatiou  of  tiie  passage,  see  Poly- 
ONOnra,  pi  464.)  When  Pliny  eaya  of  the  />e- 
Mileps  U  Zouria,  evidently  aa  a  sort  of  answer  to 
tbe  judgment  of  Aristotle,  ** fa mopMciips  norei 
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vitUtuTy^  m  can  only  uy  thnt,  knowing  notliimr  oT 
th«  pietan  in  queitioiu  mi  knowing  too  mm  of 
Ptiny'i  jndgmeot  in  mdi  atatlen,  wfl  cannot  gin 
tho  Roman  compiler  credit  for  nndentanding  what 
the  Greek  phtloM^ber  meant  by  i|0oi. 

Hi*  nurvelloiu  power  in  Hpnaing  the  ideal 
■tndwd  of  human  bnatT.  aiid  ot  ozscd  j  initating 
then  nataml  objeela,  which  an  incapable  of  an 
ideal  reprptrnlation.  are  celebrated  I7  eercral  an- 
cient writers.  In  the  peeiage,  more  than  «naa  m- 
ferred  to  ia  thii  work,  in  which  Cicero  ezpreaaea 
the  general  clmtacter  of  teTcnl  of  the  chief  artiste 
of  Greece  {BraL  18),  M  illnitntiTe  of  the  gndml 
pngneaof  art,  ha  nyaef  Zenxh,  Pal;giMtu,  and 
Timantbaa,  **  we  pnuM  tbair  Conni  and  otttlinea 
(ybrau*  €t  UMfomKta) ;  bat  in  Echion,  Nioo- 
machns,  Pnrtogenet,  and  Apellee  meiy  tkmg  ia 
already  petfected."  Eleewhere  {d»  Iwomtt,  iL  1  ; 
comp.  Victorin.  EajtoM.  ad  loe.)  he  relatea,  more 
folly  than  any  other  andent  author,  the  weltknown 
atonr  of  hie  choiee  of  the  five  meet  beautifiil  Tiifiiia 
of  Croton*,  as  models  for  hie  picture  of  Helen,  to 
be  dedicated  in  the  temple  of  Jnno  in  that  dty  ; 
which  ta  one  of  tho  best  iUnstrationi  of  the  aort  of 
ideal  character  which  was  expreaeed  in  the  paint- 
ing* of  Zeiui*,  and  which  shows  ua  that  his  ideal- 
ism consisted  in  the  foimation  of  a  hi^i  awaga  ot 
merely  fawois  bean^,  by  the  actual  imitation,  in 
one  figure,  of  the  most  beautiAil  model*  of  each  te- 
parate  part  which  he  conld  find.  Thit  picture, 
Cicero  tells  us,  was  esteemed  the  finest  work  of  the 
painter,  in  that  application  of  his  art  in  which  he 
most  excelled,  namely  the  delineation  of  the  finnalo 
form  !  and  Zeuma  hkuelf  i>  said  to  ban  indicated 
his  own  opinion,  that  the  picture  was  not  only  his 
masterpiece,  bat  that  ite  excellence  could  not  be 
Borpassed,  by  adding  to  it  the  following  linea  of 
Utmier  (IL  ia.  156— 158)  :  — 

Totplf  ifx^  ywaiKi  iroXbv  XP^*^"  &^7W  itdirj(tv 
ctlvMt  iSea^Tpm  At^s  fts  &ra  I'own'. 

(Val.  Max.  iii.  7,  ext.  1.)  This  judgment  was 
confirmed  by  that  of  the  great  painter  Nictunaehus 
(see  NicoHACHUfl,  p.  1196,  a.),  but,  when  he  saw 
a  goddem  in  tho  Helen  of  Zmxia,  we  must  re- 
member that,  in  hi*  age,  cren  no*  than  in  that  of 
Zeazii  himself  tho  hii^t  idea  of  a  divine  form 
was  satisfied  by  the  peifeodon  of  merely  human 
beauty.  This  picture  and  its  history  were  oele- 
fanted,  Cicero  further  tells  ua,  by  many  poeti,  who 
preserved  the  name*  of  the  five  virgins  upon  whom 
the  choiee  of  Zetuds  fell  ;  and  it  has  more  than 
once  beut  alluded  to  Iqr  modem  poeta.  (See  esp»< 
dally,  ATioBto,<MaKio/MoM,xi.  71—78.)  This 
picture  is  said  to  bare  contribnted  greatly  to  the 
artist's  wealth.  Cicero  tells  na  that  the  Cretoniats, 
who  were  then  at  the  hdght  of  thdc  prosperity, 
ongaged  Zenxis,  fx  a  latge  sum  of  money,  to  adorn 
with  pwitinga  the  teniae  of  Jnno  in  their  dty  ; 
and  Aelian  ( V.  H.  ir.  12)  rdate*  a  gosupping 
alory,  that,  before  the  picture  waa  dedicated, 
Zenxis  made  an  exhibidon  of  it,  at  a  fixed  price, 
uud  before  admission,  and  bo  made  a  great  gain  of 
It ;  but  thi*  proceeding  caused  hi*  Hdea  to  bo 
known  by     opthot «  'Xto^ml 

The  accurate  imitation  of  inaninalo  objeeta  waa 
a  dopartaant  (rf*  tfao  art  which  Zenxia  and  hi* 
yonngv  riTal  Panfaaain*  appear  to  hare  canisd 
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almoat  to  periection.  The  well- known  alwf  cf  iW 
trial  «l  dull  in  that  apedea  of  puBtiag  kalwM 
theee  two  artieta,  if  not  Utanlly  tm,  *— f****!-  tW 
opinion  wbich  wa*  held  in  andant  limiw  of  iber 
powers  of  imitation.    In  tliis  contaat  tbe  jiictote  of 
Zeuxia  repreeenled  a  bunch  of  gn{>ea,  n  itnnifly 
painted  that  the  Irirds  flew  at  the  picton  to  ou  tbi 
fruit ;  upon  which  the  artiat,  confidant  in  this 
proof  of  his  anccesa,  called  upon  hio  ritnl  no  ka^ 
to  delay  to  draw  aside  the  curtain  and  >bo«  kit 
picture:  but  the  picture  of  Parrhaatna  waa  the 
curtain  itaelf,  which  Zeuxia  had  miatakrii  for  nai 
ixKpof.    On  disoorering  his  etror,  Zeaxia  ha- 
BDuabiT  yielded  tho  pain  to  PurliBainih 
tbat  bo  hiiiaalf  had  deedred  Urda,  bat  Pantmw 
an  artist.    (Pita.  1  &  9  S.)    Sndi  a  talr,  petfaipa 
hardly  GtUs  withfai  the  province  of  critkiaai ;  oAtr' 
wise  an  axcaption  might  be  t^ot  to  the  drr^i-^ 
of  Zeuxis,  on  i&on  grounds  than  one.    As  a  pea-  I 
dant  to  tbi*  rtory,  Pliny  (J.  c  1 4)  tdatea  anctbr. 
In*  known,  but  non  intensdng,  if  tnt ;  namr^T. 
that  Zuxi*  afknwards  painted  a  harf  cairxtE;  | 
grapes,  at  which  a  bird  a^n  flew  ;  bnt  thb  tia; 
die  artist  was  diapleased  at  his  Baeoeaa*  and  oii 
"  I  have  painted  the  giapea  better  than  tba  bey ; 
fiM'  had  I  made  him  perfectly  like  life,  tke  fed 
would  hare  been  frightened  axray.** 

Besides  this  aecnney  of  imitaUon,  uai^  of  tba 
worica  of  Zenxia  displayed  great  dramatie  paver. 
Thia  appeara  to  ban  bean  eapedally  tba  case  with 
his  Infant  HeremUi  tlmislinff  As  Serpent,  when 
the  chief  foivo  of  the  ownposition  eonaaated  ia  tbi 
terror  of  Alemoia  and  Amphitryon,  as  tbey  vii- 
nested  tbe  etm^le.  (P^LciZ.:  Otmdalw- 
Jhm  Draemut  itnaigmma,  Aicauma  coram  pmeiti 
ef  AmpUtryme.)  This  pictors  was  one  af  tkoM 
which  Zeuxis  painted  aAer  he  had  marhcd  tfat  j 
aummit  of  his  fiune,  and  whidi  he  fiealj  garc 
away  a*  above  all  prieo  ;  for  there  can  1m  no  doote 
that  it  was  ibo  samo  woA  as  the  tfmanaH.  vUch, 
aa  Pliny  atatos  a  titUe  befww,  he  preeanlaJ  to  tt«  i 
peoide  of  Agrigentnm.  Anotlier  picture,  in  aAki  ' 
he  showed  the  same  dnmattc  power,  applwd  ta  a 
very  diflerent  aobject,  waa  hi*  Fetm^e  Ifippoemmtaaff, 
of  whidi  a  most  charmii^  deecriptiMi  ia  gmn  by 
li&dan  (.Snmt,  8,  fblL^^  who  saw  a  copy  of  die 
voik  at  Athens,  the  original  having  been  kat  iaa 
khi^wteek  off  Cape  HiJoa,  on  its  way  to  BeB^ 
whither  it  ha*  been  sent  by  Sulla.  It  nuawmu  <1 
a  peaceful,  happy,  cheerful  group  of  Centaara,  ta 
which  the  reptwe  of  the  mother  suckling  her  yooi^ 
WHS  beautifiilly  contrasted  with  the  sportive  nwgh- 
ness  of  the  fiuher,  who  was  partly  vidUa  «i  aa 
elevation  in  the  ba^gronnd,  honing  ap  a  lioa'^i  | 
wbelp  to  frightan  the  little  onea.  Tbm  nuud 
shape  of  tho  Centaurs  gave  the  artiat  a  ^ileadid 
opportunity  to  show  his  power  of  ddineating  fom, 
and  that  in  several  varieties  ;  the  male  waa  Serce 
and  th^gy,  and  his  face,  though  amilii^  waa  wild 
and  aavage ;  the  Centanresa  combined  the  beaatiea  of 
a  perfisct  fnnate  form,  in  the  upper  part,  with  those 
ofamareof  the  purest  Theasalian  breed,  bo  skilftUly 
united  that  it  was  impossible  to  detect  the  point  i 
transition  from  the  human  fonn  to  the  animal ;  and 
the  young  ones,  though  new  bom,  ehowed  the 
fieno  wilmees  ot  their  naUnv,  mingled  with  iii- 
foil  tine  tiiddity  and  eoriodty  at  iit»  eight  of  the 
lion^  whelp,  and  while  th^  lookaA  at  it,  they 
clang  cloeer  to  their  mother,  Tba  figare  of  a 
fenue  Centaur,  aadcUng  yoang  ane^  copied 
donbtleaB  from  the  painting  of  Zenxis.  is  aeea  in  a 
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gem  in  the  Florentine  Muieum  (Gori,  vol.  i.  p.  95, 
Vo.  6  ;  MUlkr,  DenkmiUT  d..aam  Kwai,  vol.  i. 
p.  xHiL  No.  208).  Liieim  Umtelf  {Zaue.  3)  men* 
tions  thU  work  in  iUuttntion  of  a  statement  which 
he  makei  concerning  Zeaxit'e  choice  of  subjeeta, 
namely,  that  **  he  did  not  paint  those  popniat  and 
common  lubjecU  (or  at  leut  very  few  of  them), 
■iich  M  heroM,  «  goda,  or  battln,  but  ha  alwayi 
aimed  at  nord^,  and  if  aaj  thing  nnuraal  or 
■trange  occurred  to  him,  upon  it  he  diaplsyed  the 
prrfectioh  of  his  art."  A  glance,  however,  at  the 
subjects  of  the  painter's  works  will  show  that  this 
statement  is  to  be  accepted  with  a  considerable 
deduction. 

Of  the  diligence,  with  which  Zeuxis  elaborated 
hia  paintings  we  have  a  proof  in  the  reply  which 
hs  made  to  Agatharcus,  who,  at  was  natural  for  a 
seme  painter,  was  boasting  of  the  rapidity  with 
wliich  he  executed  his  works,  when  Zeuzis  quietly 
obaerred: — '^But  I  lake  a  long  time  about  mine" 
»  ro\Xr  xfivif.  Pint  Per.  IS).  The 
tale  is  told  with  a  iligfat  Tariation  by  Plutarch,  in 
nnother  passage  {De  Amic.  MuU.  5,  p.  94,  f.),  that 
Zeuxis.  being  blamed  for  the  slowness  with  which 
he  worked,  replied,  I  confess  that  I  take  a  long 
time  to  paint ;  for  I  paint  works  to  last  a  long 
time  ('O/10A07W  iifina>^jCf^»tffpifti»yKak'^ 
tit  mkiy  hence  the  prornrb,  Piago  m  adrntukh 
Urn).  There  are  other  uiecdotea  told  of  Zenzia  in 
common  with  other  great  painters.  Thus  the  oe- 
lebmted  verse,  aacribad  to  Apollodorub,  is  said 
by  Plin;  to  have  been  written  by  Zeuxis  upon  his 
picture  of  an  athlete  :  —  "A  man  will  find  it  easier 
to  blame  than  to  imitate  "  {InoUurum  aliqaan-fn- 
cUiua,  qvam  imUaiurvm)  :  or,  in  the  original, 

Mw/i^o-rrol  tit  fiatAop  nnt^fftrat. 

The  reproof  addressed  by  Apelles  to  Megabyxui, 
or,  as  others  say,  to  Alozuider,  ii  ascribed  by 
Aelian  (V.H.  iL 2)  to  TmnM.  (See  Aruxu, 

p.  221,  a.) 

It  is  unnecessary  to  multiply  references  to  pas- 
sages of  the  ancient  writers  in  praise  of  Zeuais. 
The  remai^uible  &ct  that  his  name  is  not  mentioned 
by  Pausanias,  is  explained  by  the  supposition, 
which  ia  almost  undoubtedly  true,  that  his  pictnies 
were  moady  vfoa  panels,  according  to  the  gMiend 
practice  of  the  Oreek  paintera,  and  therefore  that 
they  had  dther  been  mstnyed  or  plondered  before 
the  time  of  Paosanias.  The  latter  pmceas  wonld 
of  course  be  carried  on  by  the  Roman  conquerors 
of  Greece  with  an  eagerness  proportioned  to  the 
celebrity  of  the  artist,  and  acewdingly  we  find 
Mnial  of  hia  beat  woriia  In  the  lirt  of  Piiny. 
Cicero  also  expressly  tells  ua,  with  reference  to  the 
pictures  which  he  painted  for  the  temple  of  Juno 
at  Croton,  that  not  even  the  sanctity  of  the  fane 
had  availed  for  the  preservation  of  any  of  them, 
except  the  Helen.  He  does  not,  however,  say 
distinctiy  whether  that  great  work  was  still  nt 
Croton  in  his  tima.  Pliny  mentions  a  Helen  by 
Zeuxig  as  being  at  Rome,  in  the  portico  of  Philip  ; 
but  he  does  not  identify  it  with  the  picture  painted 
for  the  Crotoniats,  the  subject  of  which  indt«d  he 
does  not  mention :  it  is  not  improbable  however 
that  they  were  the  same.  The  pic  tore  of  Helen 
at  Atheou,  in  the  portico  called  'AA^raw  2Tod 
was  of  course  not  the  same ;  but  it  may  have  b««ii 
a  copy  of  it.  (EnsUth.  ad  H.  xi.  6'2<),  p.  836.  37 ). 
How  the  Athenians  were  robbed  by  Sulhi  of  his 
Centaur,  and  how  thai  picture  perished,  has  been 
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already  men^oned ;  and  his  picture  of  the  Mnsef 
was  carried  off  to  Rome,  Iran  Anibraraa,by  Fulrioa 

Nobilior. 

In  addition  to  the  worica  which  have  been  al- 
ready mentioned,  we  possets  notices  of  the  following 
pictures  by  Zeuxis.  Hit  JupUer  en&roned,  sm'M 
the  godi  rimditig  by,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  With 
the  epithet  ma^ificiu,  and  its  subject  coufinns  the 
0[rinion  that  it  was  one  of  the  artitt't  finest  works. 
Pliny  alto  mentions  his  Alanyat  Bomd  {Man^ 
rdigatiu),  in  the  temple  of  Concord.  A  minute 
description  of  a  paintinff  on  thii  subject  ia  given 
by  Philoitratus,  who,  however,  does  not  mention 
Zeuxis  as  its  painter  (_EUum.  2) ;  and  the  tnbject 
frequently  occurs  on  vates,  sarcophagi,  candebibra, 
and  other  remains  of  ancient  art,  aa  well  at  in  th« 
painting  fbtmd  at  Herculanenm,  and  one  or  two 
othera,  which  may  be  presumed  to  be  more  or  lesa 
copied  from  the  work  of  Zeuxis.  (For  an  account 
of  these  works,  see  Miiller,  ArMiaL  d.  Ktautt 
§  362,  n.  4  ;  for  a  sketch  of  the  picture  at  HercU' 
laneum,  MUller,  DaUtuHbr  d.  a/tat  Ktmit,  vol  i. 
pL  xliiL  No.  204  ;  and  for  copies  of  other  works, 
which  represent  the  atory  of  Apollo  and  Mvtyaa, 
see  the  Ikiikmiiltr,  vol.  ii  pi  xiv.  No*.  H9 — 154), 
The  Jl/ene/utu  of  Zeuxit  is  mentioned  by  Tzetses 
(CM.  viiL  19G— 198) ;  and  his  Borrat  or  Trilm 
by  liueian  (Tbaoa,  £4).  Pliny  tellt  us  that  ho 
punted  monochromes  in  ahsdes  of  gray  {ttumodm- 
maia  tx  <Ulo);  and  also  that  there  were  some  vates 
painted  by  him  (Ji^ma  opera)  at  Ambracia,  who* 
they  were  left  untouched  by  Fulvius  Nobilior, 
when  he  took  away  the  picture  of  the  Mutesu  The 
statement  of  Cicero  (£n(fau,  1 8],  that  Zeuxii  used 
only  four  coknin,  is  explained  in  the  DkHomirg  0/ 
Anliqmtut,  a  e.  Cotora,  p.  S20,  b.  2d  ed. 

2.  An  artist  in  gold  {amrifix)  in  the  household 
of  Augustus,  whose  freedmao  he  was,  at  we  learn 
from  an  inscription  on  the  columbarium  of  Livia. 
(Gori,  Noa.1 1 4—122 ;  Bianchini,  No.  43 ;  Welcker, 
Kvnslblait,  1827,  No.  84  ;  R.  Rochette,  Leltn  i 
Ai.  SiAorH,  p.  430). 

Respecting  a  supposed  statuary  SSeKm,  whose 
name  arises  from  a  fitlse  reading  of  Plinr,  see 
SiLANioN  and  ZiuxMDxa.  [P-'S-] 

ZIBOETES  or  ZIPOKTES  (Ztffo^Tiit  or  Z,*«U 
rqi).  1.  King  of  Bithynia,  the  ton  of  Baa,  He 
reigned  for  forty-eight  years  (&  a  S36— 278).  He 
carried  on  successful  wars  with  Lyainiacbut  and 
Antiochus,  the  son  of  Selencua.  (Memnon,  ap. 
Phot.  Cod.  224,  p.  228.  ed.  Bekker.)  In  b.c.  31 5 
lie  carried  on  a  war  gainst  Astacus  and  Chiitcedon. 
(Diod.  xix.  60.)  He  founded  4  atj  which  was 
cmllcd  ZIpoetinm  after  hhn  at  the  not  of  Moout 
Ljperas.  He  lived  to  the  age  of  serenty-six,  and 
left  behind  him  four  children,  the  eldest  of  whom, 
Niconiedes,  succeeded  him.    (Memnon,  /,  c.) 

2.  Son  of  the  preceding,  who  established  him- 
self in  a  part  of  Bithynia,  and  against  whom  Nico- 
medes  carried  on  war  in  &  c.  277.  It  was  for  the 
purpose  of  orerpovering  him  that  Nieomedn  called 
in  the  wd  of  the  Gauli.  (Ur.  xxxriii.  16 ;  comp, 
Clinton,  iiVufi  HalleH.  vtHiu.  p.  411.) 

The  name  Tiboetes  [TiaoxTBs]  it  by  some  cor- 
rected to  Ziboetei.  [C  P.  M.] 

ZIQABE'NUS,  EUTHY'MIUS.  [Eutuv- 

HIUS  I 

ZMILUS.  [Smiub.] 

ZOE  (Zc*4),  the  name  of  several  emprestea  of 
Constantinople,  of  whom  the  foUowiug  were  the 
most  important :  — 
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1.  Snmomed  Cubonopeina,  the  wife  of  Leo  VI. 
ths  philoupher,  who  reigned  A.  o.  88ti-  911.  She 
Biirrived  her  htubond,  luid  her  eflifcy  appean  on 
the  coiiii  of  her  son  Canstantintu  VII.  PotphTTo- 
geiiitiis.  (Eckhel,  toI.  viii,  pp.  246 — 248.)  [Lru 

VI.;  CoNSTANTINUS  VII.] 

2.  The  dnnghter  of  Contbuitiniu  IX.  wai  miti' 
riud  fint  to  RomaiiDi  III,  Argymi,  who  succeeded 
her  fathn'  on  the  tlirone,  ud  reigned  a.  d.  1028 — 
1034.  Towards  the  end  of  her  husband's  leign, 
thottgti  she  was  then  about  50  renra  of  age,  «he 
curried  on  a  criminal  intrigue  with  the  freneral 
Michael,  inmamed  the  Paphlagonian  ;  and  thnt 
she  might  be  nble  to  gratify  her  pleasures  without 
reitninl  she  caused  her  husband  to  be  murdered, 
and  raised  Michael  to  the  throne,  whom  she  then 
mrried.  Michael  IV.  the  Papblagoniiin,  reigtied 
fruin  A.  D.  I034 — 1041  ;  and  on  his  death,  she 
wju  persuaded  by  the  people  to  reign  in  her  own 
name.  A  few  days  mode  Zoe  repent  her  ambition, 
and  she  placed  the  crown  on  the  head  of  Michael 
V.  Cab^hates,  whom  her  second  hnshand  had 
adopted  in  his  life-^nw.  The  new  emperor  showed 
the  basest  ingiatitude  to  his  benefactress,  and 
coniinenced  his  reign  by  banishing  Zoo.  This  and 
other  imprudent  acts  caused  an  insurrection  at 
Constantinople^  Michael  was  deposed  at  the  end 
of  a  yenrTs  reign,  and  2oK  and  her  uster  Theodora 
were  proclaimed  co-empresses  on  the  2lBt  of  April, 
IU4'2.  The  two  usteis  reigned  together  for  about 
tw<i  months;  but  as  th^  feared  for  their  position, 
Ziie,  who  was  then  about  60,  married  a  third  hus- 
ImiiiI,  whom  she  raised  to  the  throne,  and  who  is 
known  by  the  name  of  Constantinus  X.  Monoma- 
cftiis.  She  died  in  lOSO  while  ber  third  husband 
WHS  still  alive,  [Const antinub  IX. ;  Romamus 
III.)  MicHABL  IV.  and  V.;  Cokrtantinus  X.] 

ZUKTEUS  (ZoiTc^s).  a  son  of  Tricnlonus,  and 
fminder  of  the  town  of  Zoetia  in  Arcadia.  (Paua. 
viii.  3.5.  §  6  ;  Steph.  Byz.  s.  v).  [L.  S.] 

ZO'ILUS  (ZoitAoi).  1.  A  person  of  this  name 
is  mentioned  by  Diogenes  LaSrlius  (viiL  2)  as  the 
uncle  of  Pythagoras. 

•2.  A  gramroarian,  who,  according  to  the  greater 
number  of  authorities,  was  a  native  of  Amphipolis. 
By  others  (Schol.  ad  Iliad,  v.  4  ;  Enstatb.  p.  387) 
he  is  called  on  Ephcsian.  The  age  in  which  he 
lived  lias  been  the  subject  of  some  discussian.  as 
the  authorities  are  irreconcilcably  at  variance.  The 
great  majority  of  them  (Suid.  ■.  v.  ;  Aelian.  Fl  H, 
xi.  10  ;  Dionys.  de  laaeo,  p.  627,  dc  Vi  Demotlh. 
p.  fili  ;  Suid.  M.  V.  ^lifunrOiirjii)  make  him  contem- 
porary with  the  disciples  of  Isoctates.  On  the 
other  hand,  there  Im  a  passage  in  Vitruviua,  which 
assigns  him  to  the  age  of  Ptolemoens  Philadelphus 
{I'niffaL  ad  lib.  VII.).  He  is  said  by  Vitruvius 
to  have  come  to  Alexandria  in  the  hope  of  securing 
the  patronage  of  the  king,  who,  however,  was  in- 
dignant at  the  manner  in  which  he  treated  the 
poems  of  Homer,  and  paid  no  regard  to  him.  Va- 
rious accounu  ware  givea  of  hit  faarin^  met  with  a 
violent  death  (L  c).  But  though  it  u  witliin  the 
limiu  of  possiltility  that  Zoilus  lived  to  see  the  ao 
uession  of  Ptolemaeus  Philadelphus,  this,  as  Clinton 
snys  (fa^  Hdlcn.  iii.  p.  381 ),  does  not  satisfy  the 
details  of  the  account  of  Vitnivins,  which,  when 
closely  examined,  proves  to  bo  inconsistent  with 
itself.  The  safest  course,  therefore,  is  to  reject  it 
altogether.  **  Zoilus  began  to  be  eminent  before 
the  rise  of  Demosthenes,  and  continned  to  write 
after  the  death  of  Philip."  (Clinton,  Le.  ^  48d.} 


ZOILUS. 

Accordins  to  Heracleides  Pontieita  (^AUep.  iltjm. 
p.  4'27),  hf  was  originalty  aTbracian  alsTe.  Aelaa 
tv.evkt,  of  him  as  having  been  a  pupil  of  Poljoateo, 
who  wrote  an  accusaUon  of  Socnteo. 

Zoilus  was  celebrated  for  the  a^ieritj  viih 
which  he  assttilcd  llom^r,  from  which  fac  deriv^ii 
ihe  epithet  of  '0^i)pa/uCirTt(.  (Suid.  a,  r.  ;  SdboL  ad 

11.  v.  7,  20,  i.  123,  X,  274,  xriiL  22.  xaii.  209. 
zziii  100;  Eustoth.  ad  Od.  ^  1614  ;  SdioL  u 
PhiL  Uippareh.  p.  240.)  He  found  fault  with 
him  principally  for  introducini;  &buloua  and  iuov- 
dible  stories  in  his  poems.  From  the  list  that  w« 
have  of  his  vsritings,  it  also  appears  tliot  he  a^ 
tncked  Pluto  and  Isocrates.  Hia  name  became  |>ra- 
verbial  for  a  captious  and  maliguant  critics 

mum  wiMt/tti  livor  dcincUit  Humeri.  QinagiiM  tA, 
rx  Ulo,  Zuile,  nomeH  hal/et,  Ovid.  Stem.  .4m.  36ti.} 
He  W.-18  nl«o  styled  Kuuf  piiTopiK6s  (Aelian.  I' //. 
xi.  JO.)  U  is  worthy  of  note,  however,  tial 
DionysiuB  of  llalicamassuo  (£!/i.  ad  fomtp.  c  1} 
spcoki  of  him  with  considerable  reject*  and  dse* 
not  hesitate  to  daa  him  among  critica  of  we 
highest  rank.  The  following  works  of  Zoilus  ai: 
mentioned:  —  1.  fltftl  ^Afi^fihtuas  0ifiAia  T^ia 
(Suid.  /.  c).  2.  'liTTopia  i»i  e«oyoi^s  cms  ri» 
4(Aiwoi;  Tt\*UTra  {ilM.).  3.  Kara  'IiroicpdrKi 
Tou  ^ifropai  (ibid.).  4.  Kari  t^s  'O^^pow  wadte-evt 
Kiyoi  ivyia.  5.  V6yos  'O/t^pw.  Unleas  this  if 
only  another  nnne  fbr  the  preceding  ( ibid.  AeL 
I.  e.  \  Dionys.  L  e.  \  Pint.  ^pnp.  v.  p.  677  ;  Scknl 
ad  Ifon.  II.  IL  ec)  6.  Kortk  IWirwos  (Aeliso. 
/.  c.;Dionyi.  aii  Pomp.  p.  752).  7.  TereStwr  iytr^ 
mov  (Stiab.  vi.  p.  271).  8.  A  work  on  the  figarrs 
of  speech,  from  which  Quintilian  quotes,  with  dis- 
approbation, a  definitiaB  of  ^xvt^  (Quint,  ix.  ). 
§  14,  Gomp.  Phoebaounon  df  Fig.  p.  ed.  Ald.V 
None  of  these  have  come  down  to  us.  The  stotr 
told  by  Suidas  of  bis  having  been  thrown  beadlou? 
down  the  Scironian  rocks,  is  probably  oa  fobul-.iu> 
as  the  other  accounts  of  a  similar  kind  (pna  bj 
Vitruviua  (Fabric.  Itilit.  Gr.  toL  L  p.  Af^ 
Voas.  de  Hid.  Or.  p,  130,  &c) 

^  A  grammarian  of  the  name  of  Zoilua  is  intt^ 
duced  by  Athenoeus  (L  1)  among  the  Deipooso- 
phistae. 

4.  A  naUve  of  Perga,  from  whom  l>ia^n^ 
I<a«frtaiis  (vi.  37)  quotes  some  statamanu  ze^eciiag 
Diogenes  the  Cynic 

5.  A  native  of  Cypras,aoartificer, mentioned  br 
Plutarch  {Demetr.  31). 

6.  Tyrant  of  Cacsarea,  menUoned  bj  Joaepbas 
{Aid.  Jud.  xiii.  20). 

7.  Others  of  this  name,  not  worth  mrationiBit 
here,  are  enumeiMd  1^  Fobridna  (^BAL  Gr.  tuL  i 
p.  561,  &c).  rC  P.  M.) 

ZOILUS  (ZwIAot),  a  physician,  who  must  have 
lived  in  or  before  the  first  century  after  Chrict.  as 
he  is  quoted  by  Andromachus  the  younger  (ap. 
QaL  Dc  Compot.  Maiicam.  tec  Loc  ill  1,  vol,  xii.  p. 
632),  He  appears  to  have  given  particular  attentioa 
to  diseases  of  the  ffye,aa  be  is  G^Ied  A  d^OnAMini. 
Several  of  his  mescal  formulae  are  preaervrd  by 
Galen  (iWrf.  iv.  8,  pp.  7S2,  763.  77  i  ;  Oe  Antid.  iu 

12,  vol.  xiv.  p.  178),  Alexander  Tiallianns  (ii.  5, 
p.]73>.  Aetius  (ii.  3. 11,113.  pp.  304,360,36]), 
and  Nicolaus  Myrepsns  (xxiv.  25.  p.  658). 

C.  G.  Kiihn,  Imdtx  Medieot.  Oadarior.  inler 
Graecot  Bomamuq.  Fascic.  xL        [W.  A.  Q. j 

ZO'ILUS  {Zmt\os),  artist*.  1.  A  medallitC 
whose  name  occurs  on  the  coina  <rf  Peneas.  kfaw 
of  Macedonia,  in  such  a  nwnner  k  to  make  it  ok- 
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tain,  in  the  opinion  r>f  Rnonl-Roehett«,  thnt  the 
name  ii  that  of  the  enifTiTer  of  tka  medidh  (£atin 
a  At.  Sdtorn,  p.  98,  2d  ed.) 

S.  A  acnlptor  of  Corinthian  vasn,  in  the  house- 
hold of  AgrippB,  accordiiiK  to  U;i<iiil- Koc)] title's 
inWrpretation  of  thr  isKripcion,  ZOILI  .CORIN- 
TllIAR.  AORIPP.  The  matter  is,  however, 
doubtful  (R.Bochette,£«Urea  Jl/.&[ior)t,p.430, 
2d  ed.)  [P.  &] 

ZO-NARAS,  JOANNES  C^mdannp iZ^^ip^s), 
n  ci-lebrated  Bytantine  hiBtorian  and  theologian, 
lived  in  the  twelfth  enntnry  under  the  emperon 
Alexii  I,  Comiienus  and  Oilo- Joannes.  Durinf; 
the  reign  of  Alexis  he  held  the  )ii([h  officei  of 
(irpat  Drungarius.  or  commander  of  the  emperor's 
bndj-guardi,  and  of  FratoatecntU  (JIpttroaaTiKpi- 
Tis),  or  first  private  secretary  of  the  emperor ;  but  he 
quitted  the  world  during  the  reign  of  Calo-Joannes, 
nnd  retired  to  the  monastery  on  Mount  Athos, 
where  he  spent  the  remainder  of  his  life  in  the 
composition  of  the  various  works  mentioned  below, 
lie  is  frequently  quoted  by  sub&oiiient  Byzantine 
writers,  who  all  spenk  of  his  learning  and  abilities 
in  terms  of  the  hiifhest  praise.  He  is  said  to  have 
died  at  the  age  of  88  years,  and  to  have  been 
buried  in  the  monastery  of  Sl  Elias.  The  follow- 
ing is « list  of  his  works  which  have  been  printed : — 

1.  Xponxdc,  or  Annakf,  ia  18  bwdti,  from  the 
ctcation  of  the  world  to  the  death  of  Alexis  in 
A.  D.  1118.  It  is  compiled  from  variona  Greek 
anthers,  whose  very  words  Zonans  frequently  re- 
tains. The  earlier  part  is  chiefly  taken  from  Jo- 
sephus ;  and  in  the  portion  which  relates  to  Roman 
history  he  has  for  the  most  part  followed  Dion 
Cnssius.  In  esnseqneooe  of  the  latter  circumstance 
the  Annals  of  Zonaras  ire  of  great  importance  in 
studying  the  early  hiituy  of  Rome,  Of  the  first 
twenty  books  of  Dion  Cosiiut  we  have  nothing  but 
the  abstract  of  Zonaras ;  and  even  of  the  later 
books,  of  which  Xipbtlinns  has  made  a  more  full 
i-pitome,  Zonaras  has  preserved  many  statements  of 
Dion  which  are  entirely  omitted  by  Xiphilinns 
(XiPHiLlNUSj.  In  the  latter  part  of  hn  work 
Zonaras  wrote  as  an  eye-witness  of  the  events  he 
ilescribes,  but  with  B  brevity  which  is  surprising, 
considering  the  many  interesting  and  important 
ovcurrences  of  his  time.  His  deficiencies,  however, 
in  this  respect  are  amply  supplied  by  Anna  Com- 
uena,  the  daughtor  of  the  emperor  Alexis.  [Cuu- 
KSNA.]  The  biitory  of  Zonaras  was  continued  by 
Nicetos  Acominatus,  whose  work  commences  at 
the  death  of  Alexis.  [Nicetas.]  The  first  edition 
of  the  Annals  of  Zonaras  was  printed  nnder  the 
superintendence  of  H.  Wolf^  Basel,  1557,  8  vols, 
fol.  The  next  edition,  which  was  mnch  improved, 
formed  port  of  the  Paris  collection  of  Byznntine 
writers,  and  was  edited  by  Du  Fresne  Du  Cange. 
Paris,  1686,  2  vols.  fol. :  it  was  reprinted  in  the 
Venice  edition  of  the  Byzantine  writers.  The  last 
and  best  edition  ia  by  Finder,  Bonn,  1841,  &c 
8vOb,  which  is  not  yet  complete :  it  fbnni  part  of 
the  Bonn  collection  of  Byzantine  writers. 

fiit/tiur,  woAcuSi  Tt  t(rrifu  ypa^t  leal  t^t  Wat  Kol 
aur^t  Hwou  t^t  AipaSff.  This  Lexicon  was  pub- 
lished for  the  first  time  by  J.  A.  H.  Tittmann,  Lips, 
180lj,  2  vols.  4to,  Tittmann  ^inks  thnt  it  is  the 
same  work  as  Soidas  qnotes  under  the  title  of  *£tv- 
fuAoyucin'  SxXa  or  SesrejMv,  in  which  Cniie  It  eonld 
not  have  been  compiled  by  Zonaras,  ai  tiuidus  pro- 
bably lived  in  the  tenth  century. 


an  Exposition  of  the  Canons  of  the  Apostlea, 
Councils,  and  Patheti.    The  Bsporiuon  of  the 

Apostolical  Canons  was  printed,  with  a  Latin 
translitiiiin,  bv  J.  Quintiiiu^  Paris,  \6St(  ;  and  the 
Exposition  o^  the  Caiiotit  of  ibe  Councils  and 
Fathers  wnt  printed  by  Antonius  Salmatia,  Milan, 
1613.  Both  parts  of  the  work  were  published  in 
Greek  and  Latin  by  Beveridge  (Bevmgtas),  in 
his  Pandeclne  Qmatum,  Oxford,  1672,  fol. 

4.  fi6yos  upbt  roiit  rifv  ^wruri})'  T^t  ym^i 
iKpoijv  f^turita  irtovfiiyovty  printed  in  Bonefidiui, 
Jhs  OiiaiUi/e,  1573,  Svo.,  and  in  Leunclavius,  Jia 
Gmceo-Uomanum,  vol.  i.  p.  351. 

5.  -wpMrAwou  rmv  ifx^P^*"  ^<'>' 
9tiy  Sio  SiffcfoScA^ovi  t^f  air^  iyaytadM  vpte 
yifmrt  to  ^ow  that  two  nejAewt  ought  not  to 
marry  the  siune  woman,  printed  in  Coteleriua,  Mo- 
nument. Eodm.  Oraeoagy  roL  it,  p.  483^  fblL,  I^ris, 
1681,  4to. 

There  are  several  other  Works  of  Zonanu  in 
manuscript,  the  titles  of  which  are  given  by  Fa- 
bridus.  (Fabric  BiU.  Oraec  roL  xi  232,  foU., 
vol.  vii.  p.  485,  foil ;  SchiiU,  OeteUdtle  dtr  Oneek- 
uchn  Litteraiur,  vol  iii  pp.  195,  247,  467.) 
ZON.^S.  rUioDORus  ZoNis,  Vol.  L  p.  1017.] 
ZOPYRINUS  <Zanri>/MMH).  the  author  of  a 
work  on  cookery  {'O^nftvrm^  A^ien.  sir.  p. 
662,  d.). 

ZOPY'RION  (Zsnrwpfw).  I.  An  historical 
writer,  mentioned  by  Josephns  (p.  Apion,  i.  23), 

2.  A  grammariun,  the  author  of  the  first  part  of 
the  Af t^^^iv  \i^fuy  mtKi\tmi  (from  A  to  E),  of  ihu 
remainder  of  which  Pamphilua  was  the  author. 

[PAMPHILlTfi.]  [a  P,  M.] 

ZOPYRUS  (ZdiTupos),  historical.  1.  A  du- 
tingui^ed  Persian,  son  of  Mesabyxua,  one  of  the 
seven  chiefs  who  killed  the  nilse  Smerdit,  served 
under  Dareins  against  Babylon,  which  had  revolted 
nt  the  commencement  of  his  reign.  After  Diueius 
had  besieged  the  dty  for  twenty  months  in  vain, 
Zopynu  resolved  to  gain  the  plaee  for  bis  inasior 
by  the  moat  extraordinary  self-aaeriftee^  Accord- 
ingly, one  day  he  appeared  before  Dareius,  with  his 
body  mutilated  in  the  most  horrible  manner  ;  l^ith 
his  enrs  and  nose  were  cat  off,  and  his  penon  other- 
wise disfigured.  After  explaining  to  Dareius  hia 
intentions  and  concerting  measures  with  him,  he 
fled  to  Babylon  aa  a  victim  of  the  cruelty  of  the 
Persian  king.  The  BabylonianB,  teeing  one  of  the 
most  distinguished  Persians  in  such  a  horrible 
condition,  rmdily  gave  him  their  confidence,  and 
placed  him  at  the  head  of  their  troops.  He  soon 
found  means  to  betray  the  dty  to  Dareius,  who 
severely  pimished  the  inhatutants  for  their  revolt 
Dareius  appointed  Zopynis  satmp  of  Baliyloii  far 
life,  with  the  enjoyment  of  its  entire  revenues,  and 
also  bestowed  upon  hira  many  other  marks  of  his 
conlideiice  and  esteem.  He  was  accastomed  to  say 
that  he  would  rather  have  Zopyrui  without  wounds 
than  possess  twenty  Babylons.  (Herod.  nL  153 — 
ICO,) 

Ctesias  plaen  the  revolt  of  Babylon  in  the 
rei'.;n  of  Xerxes.  He  relates  that  the  Babylonians 
slew  their  salrap  Zopyrus,  and  that  Megabysus,  the 
son  of  Zopymi,  betrayed  the  city  to  Xerxes  by  means 
of  the  same  stratagimi  which  Herodotus  ascribes  to 
Zopyma.  [MxoABVZua,  No.  2.]  Bnt  the  account 
of  Herodotus  is  prefenble  on  many  occonnls.  (See 
Orate;  HitL  of  Grtwx,  vol.  ir.  p.  .110,  note.) 

2.  The  sou  of  Megubyzus,  nnd  the  grandson  of 
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tUn  pmcvdiDg.  nvolled  from  Uit  Peiwani,  and  fled 
In  Atlieni.    (Herod,  iii.  160.) 

3.  The  Thnuian,  a  ilan  of  PeridN,  wu  ap- 
pointed liv  till!  latter  the  Paedagogui  of  Aleibiades. 

(,1'liit.  Al'cA.i.  p.  12-2.) 

4.  Tha  ■Physiognomist,  attributed  many  vices  to 
Socmtea  in  nn  assembly  of  his  disciples,  who  laughed 
Bt  him  and  at  hi*  nrt  in  cunsequeiiCK  ;  but  Hocrates 
admitted  the  troth  of  )iis  remarks  and  said  that  such 
were  hii  natural  prnpensities,  but  that  they  had 
li^n  overcome  by  philowpfay.  (Cic  7W.  iv.  37,  dc 
I'-ilo.  5  ;  Alex.  Aphrodih  de  Fata,  c.  6,  |b  4S,  ed. 
Orolli.) 

ZOPYRUS  (Z<5»vpoi),  liteimry.  1.  Of  Ta- 
teutum,  a  Pythagoreaa  philoeopber.  (Iambi  VU. 
J'glh.  extr.) 

2.  Of  Clfliomenae,  a  rhetorician,  was  a  cootem- 
poniry  of  Timon.  (QuintiL  ui,  fi.  §  3 ;  Diog. 
Uii-ri.  ix.  114.) 

.H.  Of  DyianUum,  an  hUtorian  (PluL  Parail. 
Min.  cZH),  wu  probably  the  snthw  of  MtAVrruv 
KTi'ffif,  the  fourth  book  of  which  it  cited  by  the 
Schnliiut  on  Hamer(/£.  X.274).  Heii perhaps  the 
Mime  person  as  the  Zopyrus  mentioned  by  Marcclli- 
I1MS  (  Vit.  Thue.  §  32).  Stobaeus  quotes  two  ventes 
from  Zopyrus  {FlorU.  Ixiii.  S),  and  likewise  makes 
an  exiiHct  from  a  work  entitled  7%>*fu,  alM  by 
Zopynu,  but  it  ia  impouible  to  determine  whether 
this'  JEopynii  wat  the  ume  at  the  Bynntine,  or 
wtiethttr  Stobatnii  quote*  from  the  same  or  from 
two  dif&rent  persons.  There  are  some  other  persons 
nf  the  name.  (See  Vossiui,  de  Hiat.  Gtxue.  p.  SIl, 
eil.  VVeHlfmiann.) 

K(  )F V  RUS  {Ziinpos).  1.  A  lurgenn  at  Alex- 
andria, the  tutor  of  Apollouius  Citiensis  and 
Pn>idonius  (ApolL  Cit.  ap.  Dietx,&W.  m  If^tpner. 
H  (lot.  vol.  i,  p.  '2)  about  the  beginning  of  the  fint 
century  Ilc.  He  invented  an  antidote,  which  lie 
recommended  to  Milhridatea,  king  of  Pontua,  and 
wrote  a  letter  to  that  king,  begging  to  be  allowed 
to  test  its  efficacy  on  the  penon  of  a  criminal 
(dalen,  De  Aniui.  ii.  8,  vol.  xlv.  p.  150).  Another 
somewhat  similar  composition  he  prepared  for  one 
of  the  Ptolemies.  (Cels.  v.  23.  g  2.  p.  94.)  Some 
of  his  medical  formulae  are  quoted  and  mentioned 
by  Tarious  ancient  tiuthars,  vii.  Caelius  AiiR-lianun 
{Dr.  MorL  Ckron.  ii.  14,  v.  10.  pp.  42fi,  592|. 
Oribaaiiis  {CM.Mt>lie.  xir.  45,  .52,  66,  58, 61, 
64,  pp.47b,  481,  482,  483,  483,  487),  A^tius  (ii. 
A.  37,  iii.  1.  ai,  iv.  2.  74,  pp.  417,  476,  732), 
Panlus  Aegineta  (vii.  11,  p.  860).  Marcellus  Em- 

Siricut  {Oe  Medicam.  c.  22,  p.  3^2),  and  Nicolaus 
[yropuu  (1 291,  p.  420) :  and  Pliny  (//.  M  xxiv. 
87),  and  Dioscoridei  (iiL  99.  roL  i  p.  446)  mention 
that  a  certain  idant  was  called  tof^/rom,  perhaps 
after  bii  name.  Nicarcbu*  satirises  in  one  of  his 
»pigiHmi  (_ArUJioL  Gr.  xi.  124).  a  physician  named 
Zopyrus,  who  appears  to  have  lived  in  F^icypt,  and 
who  may  posnibly  be  the  person  mentioned  by 
ApoUoniua  Citieniii  andCelsus:  in  which  case 
Nicarchna  must  have  lived  earlier  Uian  ii  ccmunonly 
supposed.    [  NiCARCit  ua.  ] 

2.  An  acquaintance  of  Scribonius  Largus  in  the 
first  century  after  Christ  (Scrib.  Larg.  ZM  Compot. 
MniitanL.  c  171,  p.  222).  a  native  either  of 
tiitrdiiim  in  Phrygia  {GoniiciuU)  or  of  OurtyiM 
in  Crew  {aartgntntu).,  may  perhaps  have  been  the 
came  physinan  who  ia  introduced  by  Plutarch  as 
one  of  the  speakera  in  his  Sifmpoiiaoa  (iiL  6)  and 
Hiiii  tn  have  belonged  to  the  Kpimucan  school  of 
philosophy. 


A  physician  of  this  name  is  also  mentwafd  i 
an  old  Ijitin  inwription  in  tiruter**  /jsam^  p.  KSSl 
S  7.    (^jee  Fabric  Bibl.  Graee.  voL  xiii.  p.  *i\ 
ed.  vet ;  Sprengel's  GctdL  der  A  rxnak.  vol  L  rd. 
1846.)  [W.  A.  G.1 

ZOPYRUS,  is  mentioned  by  Pliny  as  w  .( 
the  eminent  silver  chasers  who  floiirished  in  lb' 
time  of  Pompey  the  Great.  Two  ciipa  nf  bi«,  .■«- 
prenenting  the  trial  of  Orestes  by  the  Arroi«i.iH, 
were  valued  at  twelve  thousand  a«strroea.  (PlfL 
//.  N.  xxxiii.  12,  Zi^rta,  tpti  Arftpngi-a 

eljvdiciam  Orcflix  induolMU  tej/pbim  leaclvrd}  H. 
Xll.  nrslimtili$.)  [P.  S.| 

ZORHASTKR  or  ZOROASTRGS  {Z-mo- 
iTTf^i).  tiieZARATHUKTHAof  the  Zendansu, 
the  /icnni'NUT  of  the  Persians  was  the  fonr.drr  if 
the  Miigian  reliifion.    The  most  opposite  opictnu 
have  been  held  both  by  ancient  and  modem  wrt  n 
rekpecting  the  time  in  which  he  lived.  In 
Zendavcitti  itself,  as  well  ai  in  the  writings  '>f  t 
I'arseea.  Zoroaster  is  said  to  have  lived  in  the  >'.-^ 
of  Vttafpa  (as  he  ia  called  in  the  Zeiidaveta.'  f 
Oushusp  (as  tlie  Persians  name  him),  whom  n 
modern  writers  identify  with  Dareiua  Hvit.i«;  ^ 
According  to  thii  view  the  system  of  Zt>n*i.''. 
was  not  promulgated  till  the  time  of  the  third 
sian  monarch,  and  he  must  therefore  be  Iwk"! 
upon  as  the  reformer  and  not  the  fnander  of  it^ 
Mngian  religion,  which  was  of  much  highn-  aa- 
qiiity.  This  opinion  was  maintxiint'd  hy  HrJe  ■  ' 
I'rideaux,  who  also  attempted  tn  proTe  that 
aster  was  a  pupil  of  Daniel,  and  lenmt  fn^m  in  J 
pniphet  all  those  parts  of  his  syst<'m  which  1 
semble  the  tenets  of  the  Sacr^  Writings.  Ii--: 
although  this  opinion  has  been  adopted  by  .^n- 
quetil  du  Perron,  Kleuker,  Malcolm*  and  momy  i>:ii. ' 
modem  writers,  it  will  be  found  to  pnhses>  t 
other  evidence  in  its  favour  but  the  ideuiino:  ' 
of  (iushtasp  with  Dareius  Hystaspia  ;  fur  th>?  lr^l.- 
mony  of  the  later  Greek  and  Roman  wriieiv  >■ 
place  Zoroaster  at  this  period,  is  of  no  wIim-  h 
such  an  inquiry,  and  is  couiiterliaianced  bv 
statements  of  other  classical  wntem  who  aso^  t: 
him  a  much  eiirlier  date.    Moreover,  whilr  tSti 
guppoMtion  has  such  a  slender  amount  of  evideiwis 
its  favour,  it  is  open  to  the  most  lenouB  objrct'->i« 
First,  Zoroaster  is  universally  represented  at  i^' 
/owKiisr  of  the  Magian  religion  both  by  the  tin- 
entals  and  the  Greeks,  and  it  ia  uiint^ce*«aiy  i« 
prove  that  this  religion  was  of  greater  mnii^niir 
than  tho  commencement  of  the  Persian  einpin'.  | 
and  that  it  had  been  previously  the  national 
gion  of  the  Medes.    The  first  Greek  writer  «iJ  ' 
mentions  Zoroaster  is  Plato,  who  says  that  t^e 
Persian  youtlis  were  taught  the  Mageit  of  Ziu»- 
aster,  the  son  of  Horomaseit,  which  he  interpn^ 
to  mean  the  worship  of  the  gods  {6  fiir  fitrjuf  | 
SiXdaK*i  Tijy  Zmpoaarpou  tow  'CipQyAQou — fnt 
St  TiN>To  htap  htpa-Ktla,  Plut,  Aiab.  i.  p.  1  '2'2.  sV 
Secondly,  if  Zoroaater  had  been  tha  reformer  of  ihr 
Persian  religion  in  the  nngn  of  Dareina  Hystufk 
he  would  certainly  have  been  mentioned  by  Hero 
dotuL    The  silence  of  the  historian  is  a  com  lufiVp 
argument  to  us  against  Zoroaster  being  a  cnntein- 
porary  of  Dareius.    Thirdly,  the  king  Gushtvii, 
MxAvt  whom  Zoroaster  lived,  ia  snid  in  the  Zeiid> 
vesta  to  be  the  son  of  Auntvata^pa,  the  Lohrasp  li 
the  modem  Persians,  while  Hystaspes,  the  &thri 
of  Dareius,  was  never  king,  and  was  the  son  of 
Arskama  or  Armmea.    It  would  iherefoce  srt>ni 
that  tha  Oushtasp,  the  contemporary  of  Zoroaster, 
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wna  an  entlnly  diflbmil  penon  from  Dimiu 

Other  dates  hitTe  likevise  been  atugned  to 
Xoroaster  by  modem  uholAra  ;  but  BOtmd  criticiBin 
compels  xi%  to  come  to  the  conclusion  that  it  is 
quite  impossible  to  deUnnine  the  time  at  which  he 
lived.  All  we  learn  from  the  Zendavesta  is  that 
he  was  the  subject  of  a  king  named  Gushtaap,  who 
belonged  to  the  dynasty  of  the  Kavja,  or  as  they 
are  called  in  the  modem  Persian,  the  Kayanians. 
The  history  of  die  dynasty  has  come  down  to  us  in 
H  mutilated  form  ;  but  it  would  appear  that  the 
kings  of  this  race  reigned  in  eastern  Iran,  and 
more  particularly  Bactria,  at  a  period  anterior  to 
that  of  the  Median  and  Perrian  kinga.  Ths  Bac- 
trian  origin  of  Zoroaater  ti  alluded  to  by  several  of 
the  Oreek  and  Roman  writers,  who  obtained  their 
iiifurmation  fi'om  Oriental  sources.  Thus  Amntia- 
mis  Alarcellinus  (xiii.  6.  §  3'2)  calls  Zoroaster  a 
niictriiiii,  nnd  his  testimniiy  is  of  considerable  im- 
portance bfCitUM  he  must  have  received  the  in- 
fimnaiion  from  the  Persians  themselves,  when  he 
attended  the  emperor  Julian  in  his  cmnpugn 
ngiiiiist  the  Parthtans.  Ctesias  likewise,  who  re- 
sided long  at  the  court  of  Artnxerxes  Mnemon, 
calls  Zoroaster  a  king  of  Bactria  (Ctesias,  pp.  79, 
91, ed.  Lion,  copied  by  Justin,  i,  1);  and  the  same 
statement  occurs  in  Moses  of  Chorme  (i.  (>).  The 
tradition  which  represents  Zoroaster  of  Median 
origin  sprang  up  at  a  later  time,  when  the  chief  seat 
of  his  religion  was  in  Media,  and  no  longrr  in  the 
further  East.  We  may  therefore  conclude  that  the 
religion  of  Zoroaster  iirst  appeared  in  Bactria,  and 
from  thence  ipread  eAstirard ;  but  further  than 
this  we  cannot  ventun  to  go.  As  the  founder  of 
the  MagiaB  religion  he  must  be  pEoeed  in  reninle 
antiquity,  and  it  may  even  be  questioned  whether 
such  a  person  ever  existed.  Niebuhr  ri'f.'nrds  him 
as  a  purely  mythical  personnge  {K/ritirSehi-i/lea,  vol. 
i.  p.  300)  ;  but  it  is  worthy  of  n-mark  that  we  find 
no  trace  in  the  Zeiidaveata  of  tlie  various  wonden 
and  miracles  which  are  connected  with  his  name  in 
the  Persian  and  Ori-ck  and  Koman  writers.  It  is 
unnecessary  to  repeat  these  stories,  but  w«  may 
mention  as  a  specimen  two  talcs  related  by  Pliny. 
It  is  said  that  lie  laughed  on  the  diiy  of  his  birth, 
and  that  hit  brain  palpitated  so  violently  as  to 
heave  up  the  hand  that  was  pl.iced  upon  his  head; 
and  that  he  lived  in  the  dest^rt  fur  twenty  years  on 
ciieciic.  in  consefjuenco  of  which  lie  was  preserved 
from  feeling  old  age.  (Plin,  If.  vii.  16,  s.  15, 
^i.  42.  s.  97.)  It  would  be  idle  to  attempt  to 
moke  even  an  approximation  to  the  date  of  Zoro- 
aster from  the  statements  of  the  Greek  and  Roman 
writers ;  for  the  most  learned  among  them  could 
not  come  to  any  agreement  as  to  the  time  at  wliich 
he  lived,  and  nimiy  iiupposed  that  there  were  sevc- 
ml  perhoiis  of  this  niinie,  who  lived  at  widely  dif- 
I'cn-nt  times  and  in  very  different  countries.  Thus 
we  tind  Imn  called  not  only  a  Baclrinn,  but  a  Me- 
dium (Clenu  Alex,  iflrom.  i.  p.  a  Chaldaean 
(Purphyr.  Vit,  I'iiIIkuj.  12), a  Persomedian  (Sfiid.ia, 
ir.r.  ZwpoiffTpiJi).  a  i'LTeian  (]'i'>g.  Lai-rt,  t'niif.)^ 
HH  Aniieiiiuii  (Aniob.  i.  I -),  a  Pimiphj-]i;m  {AnitJi. 
I.e.),  und  even  a  native  of  Piwomiesiis.  (Plin. 
//.  iV.  XXX.  I.  6.  2.)  Mitny  of  these  variiius  state- 
uienis  pi'xUtbly  arose  from  the  circumstance  that 
the  Maglau  religion  was  introduced  into  these 
countries  and  places ;  and  it  is  ouiy  in  this  w.'ty 
that  we  can  explain  the  strange  account  in  Piiny  I 
that  ho  Ha'  1  itr.iivf  r,f  Piii.'ii'i'i''='.i-.  tini'  | 


equal  discrepaney  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
respecting  the  tune  at  whieh  be  was  said  to  bare 
lived.  Thus  Aristotle  and  Eudoxns  stated  that  he 
lived  6000  yean  before  the  death  of  Plato  [Plin. 
H.  M  xxxi.  1.  a,  '2),  and  Heimippus  that  he  lived 
5000  years  before  the  Trojan  war  (Plin.  I.e.; 
Diog.  Laert  i.  2) ;  while  others  assign  to  him  a 
much  later  date,  nuking  him  a  contemporary  of 
Cyrus  (Amob.  i.  52)  or  PythngoRos  (Clem.  Alex. 
Strom.  L  p.  8fi7;  Appuleiut,  Florid,  ii.  p.  231). 
We  only  quote  these  statements  as  inotances  of 
the  discrepancies  in  the  Greek  and  Roman  writers 
respecting  am  and  country  of  Zoroaster,  and 
of  showing  the  hopelessness  of  attempting  to  con- 
struct any  theofy  ifom  such  contradictory  accounts. 

There  were  extant  in  the  later  Greek  literature 
several  works  beaiing  the  name  of  Zoroaster,  and 
.which  arc  quoted  under  the  titles  of  Aifyis,  UpoX 
J^yotj  tbroKoAlS^eir,  filSKot  &-r4Kpvipoi  Ziipa- 
dtrrpov,  npl  ipdmctty  wcpl  AiBui'  rtftltiy,  Aartpo- 
aKowiKO,  ianTfKfafueratii,  &c.  Some  of  these 
works  wen  in  existence  as  early  as  the  time  of 
Pliny,  who  rektes  that  Hennippns  wrote  commen- 
taries oa  two  million  lines  of  Zoroaster.  ( Plin.  c. ; 
Suidas,  ».  r.  Zup.)  These  writings  however  must 
not  be  regarded  aa  translations  from  the  Zenda- 
vesta,  to  which  they  bore  no  resemblance,  as  is 
evident  from  the  extracts  preserved  from  them  by 
Clemens  Alexandrinua.  Kusebius,  and  others. 
(Clem.  Alex.  Slrom.  v.  14,  p.  710  ;  Euseb.  IMtep. 
Ev.  i.  10;  Dion  Chrysost.  Or.  36.)  They  were, 
on  the  contrary,  forgeries  of  a  later  age,  and  belong 
to  the  same  dass  of  writings  as  the  works  of 
llennea  TrinnegistnB,  Orjdieus,  &c.  Tliera  is  still 
extant  a  collection  of  oracles  ascribed  to  Zoroaster, 
which  were  published  for  the  first  time  with  tlie 
commentaries  of  Gemistus  Pletho  [GEMlhTi^.s], 
under  the  title  of  Mo^iKa  Ad^ia  twv  arb  tou 
Zorpoocrrpov  MiTwc,  by  Tiletanus,  Paris,  ISIiH, 
•Ito.  They  have  also  been  edited  by  Patriciiis  in 
his  A'ora  Unhvrsii  J'hiloM^^iia,  &c.,  Kerra- 
riae,  1501,  and  Venet.  I503,  foil;  by  Moi.il, 
Paris,  1.^95,  4to.,and  also  in  Latin  ;  by  Obsopaeoii, 
Paris,  1507,  Svo.,  end  by  others.  It  would  lie 
ridiculous  in  the  present  day  to  enter  into  m.y 
a^ument  to  prove  the  spurionsneEs  of  these  oraci' t.. 
Every  thing  known  respecting  the  reputed  works 
of  Zoroaster  is  collected  by  Fabticius  (itibL  Gnux. 
vol.  I  p.  304,  foil.). 

An  account  of  die  religious  system  of  Zoroaster 
does  not  fall  within  the  scope  of  the  present  work  ; 
but  the  reader  wiQ  find  abundant  iufocmatioti  on 
the  sttbject  in  the  works  quoted  below.  Mr.  Mil- 
man  has  given  an  excellent  summary  of  the  leading 
tenets  of  the  Zoroastrian  system.  {Hyde,  Vehmm 
I'erganim  tt  Alafforum  Rdigionit  Hiiloria,  Oxford, 
1700  and  1760;  Prideaui.  Connection  of  iito  Nla- 
iory  nf  Ute  Old  and  New  Teitiumenl,  Part  i.  vol.  i, 
p.  '21)9,  foil.;  Anquetil  du  Percoii,  Znduvcda; 
Kleuker,  ZendaveOa  ;  Rhode, />»  AW/iV/e  6^{ie  dn 
Zctidvolks ;  Ileeren,  Hinturical  UtMranhet,  Alc 
Asiiitic  NalioHs,  vol,  i.  p.  .367,  foil.}  Gibbon,  Di^ 
dine  and  Fail,  vol.  i,  c.  8  ;  Milman,  Uistory  of 
Vhristiunily,  vol.  L  p.  65,  foil. ;  Gcorgii,  in  lif'd- 
Kncffdtipadia  dee  climielieti  AlUTthumttcisseiisdnifl, 
».  V.  Maifi;  Lassen,  Indiida  AlterthuiniikuiHtef 
voL  i.  p.  752,  foil.) 

ZOHZINES,  king  of  the  Sinci,  a  people  in  the 
neigh  bout  it  Dod  of  tlie  Caucasus,  in  the  rei^ii  of  :}ie 
emperor  Claudius.    (Tac  Ann.  xii.  15,  17,  19.) 
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of  tha  younger  Plinj.  Rnwrkibl*  fur  hU  talents  rb 
■  cMitedian  ud  rauucuin.  u  well  u  for  hit  ex- 
eellenM  a*  «  mider.    (Plin.  Epitt.  v.  19.) 

2.  Prefect  of  Epeiroa  under  V«lentinura  and 
Valena.  Ht  is  mratunied  in  cmuiMtimi  with  toSM 
Uwi  pmniilgated  in  ^d.  S73.  (Cod.  TlwedM. 
6.  tit  81,  12.  tib  10.) 

8.  A  Gnek  hiitorian,  who  lirsd  in  the  time  of 
the  vuunger  Theodoiiiu  (Evagriua,  Hut  EccL  iiL 
41 ).'  H«  »  described  bv  Photiui  {Cod.  98,  p.  84,  ed. 
Bekker)  m  k^/mti  koi  irotfueKOffwiyopai  (eonm 
M  raadvoniwhjitcih  He  mmj  poeubly  have  Wn 
the  Mm  ^  Zoumu,  tha  pnfect  irf  Epeinu,  who  ii 
mentioned  in  the  Theodonan  Code.  Zotiiaiu  was 
the  author  of  »  history  of  the  Homan  empire  in  nx 
books,  which  is  still  extaat.  This  work  must  have 
been  written  after  the  year  i%\  m  an  event  is 
mentioned  in  it  (v.  27)  which  took  place  in  tha^ 
yttar.  How  long  after  cannot  be  detennined  with 
certaiaty  ;  but  his  dMcripUon  id  the  eondition  of 
the  Grvek  empire  at  tbs  tiiM  bt  wnrte  aceordi 
with  the  state  of  things  in  the  kttor  put  of  the 
fifth  century.  Further  tdograpbical  puticnlus 
have  not  come  down  to  us. 

As  PolybiuB  bnd  narrated  the  events  by  which 
the  Itonuin  empire  had  reached  its  greatness,  so 
Zitsimui  undertook  the  task  of  developing  the 
evenu  and  causes  which  led  to  iu  decline  (Zosim. 
i.  57).  As  the  commencomeat  of  this  decline,  he 
f!oes  bnck  to  the  change  in  the  constitution  of 
R»me  introduced  by  Augustus.  The  first  book 
comprises  a  sketch  of  tha  history  of  the  eaily  em- 
perors, down  to  the  end  of  tho  tviffi  of  Dioctetian 
(a.  n.  305).  The  second,  third,  and  fourth  books 
are  devoted  to  the  history  of  the  fourth  century, 
wliich  is  treated  much  less  concisely.  The  fifth 
and  sixth  books  embrace  the  period  from  a.  d.  39.7 
to  A.I).  410(  when  Attalua  was  deposed.  Tbougii 
the  decline  of  the  Roman  empire  was  the  main 
Butiject  which  Zosimns  selected,  it  was  perhaps  his 
ambition  to  imitate  Polybius,  which  led  him  to 
introduce  various  matters  connected  with  Persian, 
Grecian,  and  Macedonian  history,  which  are  not 
very  intimately  coimected  with  his  main  design. 
It  is  clear  that  Photius  and  Evagrius  had  ddi  more 
of  the  work  than  we  have.  Yet  it  saems  likely  on 
some  accounts,  either  that  a  part  of  the  woi^  has 
heen  iaal  or,  what  is  more  likely,  that  Zosimns 
did  not  live  to  finiiih  it ;  for  as  we  now  have  it,  it 
does  not  embrace  all  that  Zoumus  himself  tells  us 
he  intended  to  take  up  (iv.  59.  §  4.  5,  i.  58.  §  9, 
iv.  28,  §  3).  There  docs  not  seem  much  probability 
in  the  conjecture  that  the  monks  and  other  ecclesi- 
astic* succeeded  is  suppressing  that  portion  of  the 
work  in  which  the  evil  inlluences  of  their  body 
were  to  be  more  especially  touched  upon  (v.  23.  §  8  ; 
Harles.  ad  Fabr.  voL  viii.  p.  65  ;  comp.  Vokh.  de 
Hi»t.  Gr.  p.  313).  If  the  work  was  thus  left  in- 
complete, that  citeiunstance  would  account  for 
some  carelessness  of  style  which  is  here  and  there 
HpparenL  There  may  appear  some  difiicuhy  at 
tir'.t  Bijjht,  however,  in  the  statement  of  Photius, 
that  the  work,  in  the  form  in  which  he  saw  it, 
appeared  to  him  to  be  a  second  edition  (fsas  iKS6- 
OMs).  But  it  would  seem  that  Photius  was  under 
some  misHppreheiisioo.  It  is  called  in  the  KISS. 
laro^a  yta  (in  what  sense  is  not  quite  clear). 
This  may  perhaps  have  misled  Photius.  He 
hinindf  remarks  that  he  had  not  seen  the  first 
editiuii. 

The  worit  of  Zosimns  is  mainly  (though  not  1 
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attoftetber)  an  abridgment  or  caai[Hl«ioD  of 
works  of  previous  historians.  As  far  mm  tfa«4)t: 
chapter  of  the  first  book  he  ibllowa  Herenr.iBS 
Dezippus.  From  that  point  to  the  1 1  tb  chapter  .< 
the  fifih  book  Eunapios  ia  hia  gotd«<,  tboi^rii  c 
MtriMn  makes  mentimi  of  him.  Hiotiaa  Ruik* 
in  genenl  temiB  of  the  werfc  thmt  it  wtm  dm  >• 
much  a  history  as  a  compilation  from  Eonsf  rk. 
After  Eunapius  he  follows  Olympiodoma.  aanetii--^ 
copying  from  him  whole  chapters.  Tfa«  vtrie  «' 
Zusimus  is  iiuriy  described  by  Photias  u  ctmfur. 
clear,  pure,  and  not  unpleawng.  Hia  ctutt  fault  «* 
an  historical  writer  is  that  m  neglwfc  to  udLzt 
the  chronology. 

Zosimns  was  ■  pagan,  and  is  by  do  Bieaa*  •parat 
of  the  fiuilu  and  crimes  of  the  Chriatiaik 
In  conseqaenee  of  this  hia  credibility  hm*  bem 
tieroely  assailed  by  aevend  Christioo  writers,  aad 
has  been  sometimes  defiinded  merely  beowse  hi* 
histoty  tended  to  the  discredit  of  many  Wdin: 
persons  in  the  Chtistiim  party.    Photias  thos  rt 
presses  his  opinion :  lari  tV  A/nrvKcfw  itfwSV 
Kol  wa^Aaxti  ^i*  woAAoit  j^Axurkv  Karii  t£v  evff*- 
Smv  {Le.).   Evagrias  (iii,  40,  41)  and  Nicephrr  ■ 
(xvi.  41,  &C.)  also  speak  in  the  most  nn&voani.ii 
terms.    Tha  question  does  not,  aa  has  stMnctia  •% 
been  supposed,  turn  upon  the  credibility  of  i}-* 
historians  whom  Zoumus  followed,  fbr  b«  did  r  4 
adhere  in  all  esses  to  their  judgment  with  rr-<.pn:£ 
to  events  and  chatacters.    For  instance  he  epiij.-'T 
differed  from  Eunapius  in  liis  account  of  StijK.<.  > 
and  Serena.  Of  modem  writers,  Banmios,  Loriius 
BiMiolo,  C.  V.  Barth,  J.  D.  Hitter,  R.  Bcnt.V^. 
and  St.  Croix,  have  taken  the  derogatory  skc 
Bentley  in  particular  ( Aemaris  upom  a  tauUita-a  te 
of  Frerthntkmg^  Part.  ii.  p.  21)  speaks  of  Zosiimis 
with  great  contempL  On  the  other  hand,  hia  ht*;^ 
ricnl  authority  has  been  maintained  by  LsuicU«iun 
G,  B.  von  Schinch,  J.  Matth.  Si^rB^h,  and  "Bm^ 
meier.    Tltero  an  do  doubt  name  roue  emn  ot 
judgment  to  be  found  in  the  work,  and  som^timrs 
(especially  in  the  case  of  ConBtantine}  mu  iutrs- 
peraie  expression  of  opinion,  which  somewhat  ei> 
Hggerates,  if  it  does  not  distort  the  truth.    Bot  i  t 
does  not  seem  fairly  cbat^ble  with  deliberate  ia- 
veuiinn,  or  wilful  mlsKpresentatioD.    One  pota^ 
in  his  history  iu  particiuac  has  been  bstcued  uya 
as  evident  proof  of  his  nntrustworthinesa.  where 
(ii.  29 )  he  gives  his  account  of  the  con\'c-rsi«a  of 
Constantino,  placing  it  after  the  murder  of  his  s-4] 
(a.  D.  S'2t)),  whereas  Coastantiae  had  dednnd 
himself  a  Christian  much  earlier.  (Sainte-Croix, 
Mim,  de  fAcadimio  da  Inacr.  ToL  xli^  jil  4ti6,L 
But  on  the  other  hand,  the  common  story  of  the 
conversion  of  Constantine  does  sot  rest  on  any 
nuthority  that  is  worth  much  ;  and  though  it  is 
pretty  clear  that  Zosimus  has  committed  an  ana- 
chronism, it  is  not  so  gross  aa  has  been  sooietime* 
supposed ;  and  there  is  thus  modi  to  be  said  in 
excuse  for  Zosimus,  tint  it  was  not  till  the  Uitrr 
part  of  his  life  that  Constantine  received  the  rite  of 
baptism  ;  and  it  appears  from  Soxmieo  (i.  S)  that 
a  stor>'  similar  to  that  told  by  Zosimus  was  curr^t 
some  time  previously,  so  that  the  latter  ia  not  at 
nny  rate  rcqxtnsilila  for  the  or^[ination  of  the  taie. 
1 1  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  one  who  held  to 
the  old  faith  should  attribute  the  dawn£ill  of  the 
empire  in  great  part  to  the  religious  innovations 
attendant  upon  the  spread  of  Christianity. 

The  history  of  Zoumus  was  first  printed  in  tho 
liAtiii  Uaiisbitiun  of  Li.-uuclaTiiu jnUiwcu^lau^  ac- 
DiQiUzea  bv  VjOXjQ It 
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rnnipmiied  by  a  defence  of  the  bUtorian  (Buel, 
I  o7l>,  fol.).  The  first  two  bookt,  in  Greek,  with 
the  translation  of  Lennctaviiia,  were  printed  by  II. 
S[f  pimiius,  in  his  edition  of  Herodian  (Paris,  1581 ). 
The  first  complete  edition  of  the  Qreek  text  of  Zo- 
Biniiw  wa*  that  by  F.  Sylbnrg  (Seriplora  Hitt. 
Horn.  Mbt.  vol.  iii.).  Later  editions  are  those 
published  at  Oxford  (1679).  at  Zeiti  and  Jena, 
edited  by  Cell-irias,  with  annotations  of  his  own 
and  othen  (1679,  1713,  17^9).  The  next  editwo 
is  that  by  Rcitemeier,  who,  though  he  consulted  no 
fresh  manuKriptt,  made  good  use  of  the  oidcal  re- 
inarks  of  Heyne  and  other  scholars  (Leipzig.  1784). 
The  last  and  beat  edition  is  by  Bekker,  Bonn,  1837. 
There  is  a  German  translation  by  Seybold  and  Hey- 
ler,  and  also  nn  English  and  a  French  translation. 
(SchJiU,  GeMh.  d.  Grkxh.  LO.  lol.  iii.  p.  282  j 
Fiibric.  Bibl.  Grace.  YoL-rui.  pw$2.) 

4.  A  native  of  Aacalon,  or,  aceo.*d;t:g  to  ether 
Hcaxiiits,  of  Gaza.  He  lived  in  the  time  of  the 
<-tiii>eror  .^nnskisiua.  According  to  Suidas  (<.  e.)  he 
«  iia  lilt!  author  of  a  AeJiJ  ^opial)  Kara  aToix^lov 
(iif  which  Suidas  himself  made  considerable  use), 
and  commentaries  on  Demosthenes  and  Lysiaa, 
some  of  which  an  still  «(luit  in  MS.  A  life  of 
Demosthenes  by  him  it  prefixed  to  qiost  of  the  edi- 
tions of  Demosthenes. 

6.  A  native  of  Thasoa,  the  author  of  some  epi- 
fimms  still  extant  in  the  Anthology  (toL  iii.  p.  157, 
&c.,  ed.  Jacobs). 

6.  An  abbet,  whow  Sia\o>ur>u)l  were  edited 
by  P.  PoBsiniu,  in  hU  7%emmu  AtuHeia^  p.  279. 
The  editor  thinka  that  be  flouriihed  in  Palestine 
about  A.  D.  430. 

Several  others  of  thiB  name,  not  worth  insertlni; 
liore,  are  enumerated  by  Fabridus  {BiU.  Grace 
vol.  viiip.  [(3.P.M.J 

ZO'SIMUS.  The  short  pontificate  of  this  Ro- 
man bishop,  which  lasted  from  the  18th  of  March. 
.\.  a.  417,  until  his  death  on  the  2Gth  of  December 
in  the  following  year,  wa»  rendered  more  remark- 
able by  the  rash  activity  with  which  be  plunged 
into  delicate  and  irritating  controTersies  than  by 
any  display  of  aoond  judgment  or  high  principle. 
His  attention  was  firat  occupied  by  the  reprcsent- 
alions  of  Caelestius  and  Pelagius,  who,  having  ap- 
p4?iiled  to  his  predecessor  Innoceiilius  against  what 
they  termed  the  harsh  and  prejudiced  sentence  of 
the  Carthaginian  synod, now  earnestly  demanded  a 
full  investigation  of  the  charges  preferred  against 
their  orthodozy.  Zosimaa  not  only  pronounced 
the  complete  acqnittal  of  the  accused,  biK  inveighed 
in  the  sln>nge»t  terms  against  the  conduct  of  the 
African  clergy,  and  published  a  letter  teBtifying 
his  entire  satisfaction  with  the  expknations  of  Pe- 
l:iniiis.  Hut  scarcely  hod  he  given  expression  to 
llifse  frcliiige  when  a  total  change  was  wrought  in 
liif  seiitimtmte  by  the  edict  of  Ilonorius,  issued  at 
l!;iv.f!m:i  i>n  ihnfast  day  of  April,  a.  d.  418.  Not 
^iltlsf:.■d  wilh  retrnctiug  the  praise  lavished  on  the 
two  rHi-iids,  he  liiistened  to  denounce  them  both  as 
incorrigible  heretics,  and  despatched  a  circular  epis- 
tle <  Tifctoria)  to  convey  a  formal  umouncement  of 
this  condemnation  to  all  the  ecclenastical  authorities 
in  the  Christian  world. 

His  next  encounter  waa  with  Proculus  of  Mar- 
seilles, whom,  along  with  llilarius  of  Norboune, 


and  Sintplidua  of  Vienne,  he  deaired  to  make  sub- 
ordinate to  the  see  of  Aries,  at  that  time  occupied 
by  a  certain  Patrocliis,  a  priest  of  very  doubtful 
reputation.  The  bishops  of  Narbonne  and  Vienue 
gave  way  to  a  certain  extent,  or  at  least  did  not  pe- 
remptorily refiue  obedience,  but  Proculua,  warmly 
supported  by  hia  clei^ty  and  people,  bade  open  de- 
fiance to  his  commands  and  excommunications. 

Nothing  discouraged  by  this  repulse,  Zosimua, 
within  a  very  short  period  of  his  death,  boldly  aa- 
aerted  hia  abaolute  jurisdiction  over  the  Arrictin 
dmreh  by  reinstating  a  certain  Apiarius.  a  presbyter 
aS  Sieca,  who  had  be<;n  regulariy  deposed  for  vnnoua 
gnve  oflbnces  by  hia  own  diocesan,  thus  exciting  a 
storm  among  the  fiery  Numidiaiis,  which  must 
hare  produced  a  violent  convulsion  had  the  authui 
of  the  decree  Kved  to  follow  up  thia  atretch  of 
power  by  nlterior  nuMum. 

Ponrteen  ^Aiolat  et  Decreia  of  thia  pope  ad- 
dresaed  to  rarioua  bishops  and  religious  commn- 
nities,  chiefly  in  regard  to  the  event*  detail<:d 
above,  have  been  preserved,  together  with  a  few 
short  fragments  of  the  TraOoria,  and  of  some 
other  pieces,  all  of  which  will  be  found  under  thi-ir 
best  form  in  the  Bpi^ae  pMl^ienm  ftomiMonim 
edited  by  Couatant,  fol.  Paria,  17'JI,  vol  L  pp.  934 
—1006,  in  the  BaJuAScea  Fatrum  of  Giilland,  fol. 
Venet  1773,  voL  ix.  pp.  1—20,  and  also  in  the 
Condiiorum  amplimma  CoUedio  of  Mansi,  fol.  Fiu- 
rent  1760,  vol.  iv.  pp.  348—37-2. 

(See  the  Prolegomena  of  Mansi  and  Gallnnd  ; 
Schuitemann,  Biliiiotheca  Patrum  Lai.  vol.  ii.  g  I'i  ; 
Uiihr.  OeaeMehie  dr.r  Horn,  LilteraU  SiippL  Bitud. 
2te  Abtheil.  §  141.)  [W.  R.] 

ZO-SIMUS,  M.  CANULEIUS.  a  geld  and 
silver  chaser,  whose  skill  aiid  probity  are  praised 
in  an  extant  inscription.  (Gruter,  p.  dcxxxix,; 
Sillig.  Cabd.  Artif,  App,  a.  v.)  The  name  is  also 
found  on  aome  ancient  cameos  ;  nnd  Raout-Ro- 
chette,  aaauming  the  identity  of  the  artist,  lakea 
thia  as  a  new  proof  that  the  art  of  engraving  on 
metals  and  on  precious  stones  was  often  practia<d 
by  the  same  persons.  {Lettn  a  M.  Schom,  p.  158, 
3d  ed.)  [P.  S.] 

ZOSTE'RIA  (Zmnvpla),  a  snmame  of  Athena 
among  the  Epicnemidian  Locriana.  (Stepb.  Byx. 
».  n,  ZtuTT^  ;  corapk  Herod,  riii,  107.  >  The  mas- 
culine form  Zoaterius  occurs  as  a  surname  of  Apollo 
in  Attica,  on  the  slip  of  land  stretching  uito  the 
sea  between  Pholeion  and  Sunium,  (6ieph.  Bvz. 
1.  c.)  IL.  S.J 

Z(/TICUS,AURE'LIUS,Buniamed  The  Cook, 
from  the  profession  of  hia  fother.  waa  a  nativn  of 
Smyrna,  remariuible  for  bis  personal  nttractiona. 
Having  been  aununoned  to  Rome  by  F.Iai^baluH, 
who  had  conceived  for  him  a  violent  atfection,  iie 
entered  the  city  escorted  by  a  inagnifTcent  pro- 
cession, was  received  in  the  palace  by  the  emperor 
with  marks  of  the  mobt  exaggerated  respect,  and 
wns  iinnifdiately  appointed  chamberlain.  He 
speedily,  however,  fell  into  disgrace  thmu^-h  the 
arts,  it  is  sud,  of  the  rival  favourite  Hieruch-a,  and 
was  hantsbed.  (Dion  CoaiL  Ixxix.  16.)     [W.  R.J 

Z VUIA  and  ZYGIUS  {ZvjUi  and  Zuylo^),  are 
surnames  of  Hera  and  Zeus,  describing  them  as 
presiding  over  niBni^tb  (Heaych.  a.  «. ;  comp. 
HiRA.)  lU  S.} 
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C<Hm1ns  dw  Elein  rans  the  victor;  in  th« 
foot  race  at  the  Ol^pie  gamea.  The 
Olympic  games  were  iniUtated  bj  Ipbitui 
tha  Elean  aboat  b.  c.  884,  bat  the  Oljrm- 
piada  wen  not  employed  oiachnnolo^cal 
aen  till  th«  Ticlorr  <^  Coroebna. 

Aictinna     Miletn^  the  poet, 
flonrithed. 

Pandotia  and  Metapontmn,  In  Italy,  fbunded. 
(Hiiae^on  of  Lacedajamtm,  the  Cyclic 
poet,  floomhed. 
Enmelua  floarigbed. 
Antimacbna  of  Taos  ilooriihed. 
Miletu  at  the  height  of  itt  power.  Mai^ 
of  iu  ooloniei  founded  aboat  thia  time  or 
a  little  later. 
PhfidoD,  tynut  of  Aigoi,  celebrates  the  8th 
Olympic  games.    He  introduced  copper 
and  auTer  coinage,  and  a  new  scale  of 
iraghta  and  measores,  thronghout  the  Po- 
loponneaiiB, 
The  first  anniial  Prytanis  at  Corinth,  90 
years  before  the  rei^  of  Cypselus. 

Eomelus  of  Connth,  tlu  Cyclic  poet, 
Nourished. 

The  beginning  of  tlie  fint  war  between  the 

Meweniani  and  the  Lacedaemoniana. 
Callintis  of  Epheins,  the  earliest  Greek 

elegiac  poet,  fiourished. 
Nazos,  in  Sicily,  fotutded  by  the  Chalcidians 

of  Euboea. 
Syracuse  founded  by  Archias  of  Coiinth. 
Leontium  and  Catana,  in  Sicily,  founded. 
Mi'gara  Hyblaea,  in  Sicily,  founded. 

Philolaus  of  Corinth,  Uie  Thcban  hiw- 

girer,  flourished. 
End  of  the  first  Mcssenian  war.    The  Mcs- 

■eniaos  were  obliged  to  submit  after  the 

capture  of  Ithomc,  and  to  pny  a  heavy 

tribute  to  the  LacednemoniaRs. 
Sybatis,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the  Achaeani. 
War  between  the  LacedaemonianB  and  Ar- 

gives. 

Oyges  begins  to  reign  in  LydiiL  This  dy- 
nasty reigned,  according  to  Herodotus, 
160  years,  and  terminated  B.C.  546  by 
the  fall  of  Croesus. 

Aatacus  founded  by  the  Megarians. 
Callinus  of  Ephesus  flourished. 

Croton  or  Crotona,  in  Italy,  founded  by  the 
Achaeans.  Soon  after  the  foundation  of 
Croton  the  Ozolian  Locriani  founded  the 
Epizephyrian  Locri  in  Italy. 

Deioces  begins  -to  reign  in  Media.  The 
Medea  revolted  from  the  Asayriana  after 
the  death  of  Sennacherib  iu  b.c.  711. 
The  Assyriana  according  to  Herodotus  had 
governed  Upper  Asia  fir  520  years.  This 
Bccoont  gives  B.G;  710  +  5:20 H-c.  1230 
tax  the  commencement  of  the  As^rrian 
dominion.  The  Median  kings  leigncd 
IfiO  ytaa.   See  ac.  687  and  559. 


B.C. 
708 


693 

690 
687 


685 
683 


678 
676 
674 
672 


670 
669 
668 
665 
664 

662 

657 
656 
655 

654 

651 
648 
647 

644 


Tarentum  founded  by  tho  Lacedaemoniaa 

Parthenii,  under  Pbahmthna. 
Thasoi  and  Parium  oo  the  Ptopontii  firanded 

by  the  Parians. 

Archilochus,  of  Pans,  the  Iambic  poet, 

accompanied  the  colony  to  Thasos,  being 

then  in  the  flower  of  hia  age. 

Simonidea  of  Amoigoi,  the  lyric  poet, 

flourished. 

Olaucus  of  Chioa,  a  statuiUT  in  metal, 

flourished.    He  was  diatinguished  as  the 

inventor  of  the  art  of  soldering  metals. 
Foundation  of  Qela  in  Sicily,  ana  of  Phaaelis 

in  Pimipbylia. 
The  empire  of  the  Hedes  is  computed  hy 

Herodotus  to  commence  from  this  date, 

the  23rd  year  of  their  independence.  It 

lasted  128  years,  and  terminated  in  &c. 

m. 

ArchilochBS  flourished.  See  b.  c.  708. 
The  beginning  of  the  second  Messeuian  war 
First  annual  Archon  at  Athens. 

Tyrtoeus,  the  Athenian  poet,  came  to 
Sparta  after  the  first  success  of  the  Mcs- 
senians,  and  by  his  martial  songs  nus^ 
the  Uuting  courage  of  the  Lacedaemo- 
nians. 

Ardys,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeded  Oygea. 
Foundation  of  Cyzicus  by  the  Megarians. 
Foundation  of  Cbnlcedon  by  the  Megarians. 
The  Pisatac,  led  by  Pantaleon,  revolt  from 

the  Eleans,  and  espouse  the  cause  of  the 

Mcsseuians. 
Alcman,  a  native  of  Sardis  in  Lydia,  and 

the  chief  lyric  [wet  of  Smrta,  floiuished. 
PuTUinetichns,  king  of  E^yp^  begins  to 

reifm.  _ 

The  Arrives  defeat  the  Lacedaemonians  at 

Hystae. 

End  of  the  second  Mesacnian  war  according 

to  Pauaaniaa. 
Thaletaa  of  Crete,  the  lyric  poet  and 

musician,  flourished. 
A  sea-fight  between  the  Corinthians  and 

Cercymeans,  the  most  ancient  leapfight 

recorded. 

Zaieucus  the  law-giver  in  Locri  Episephyrii 

flourished. 
Byzantium  founded  by  the  Megarians. 
Phraortes,  king  of  Media,  succeeds  De'ioces. 
The   Bacchiadae  expelled   from  Corinth. 

Cypselns  begins  to  reign.   He  rngned  SO 

years. 

Foundation  of  Acanthus,  Stagira,  Abdeia, 
and  Lumpsaf  US- 
Birth  of  Pittacus  acccffding  to  Suidai. 
Himcra  in  SicUy  founded. 

Peisander,  the  epic  poe^  of  Cameirus  in 
Rhodes,  flooiished. 
Pantaleon,  king  sf  Fin,  oddntu  th» 
Olympic  nmes. 
Terpaiuer  flouriabed. 
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Siirdis  taken  hj  the  Cimmeriwii  in  the  n'lgn 

of  Ardya. 

Phmortct,  kingafMedin.  alam  by  ths  A>- 
iyrlaii«,  nnd  iiicceedcd  by  hii  tm  Cy- 
sxarts.  Irruption  of  Uia  ScytluMii  into 
Asin,  who  interrupt  C}-uaiM  in  tha  liege 

of  N  ineveh. 

Cyr>'no  ia  Libya  fimaded  ij  Battu  of  |  58a 
Thera.  582 
Mimnermua  flooriibed. 

Fouiidation  of  Sinopo  by  tha  HileaianB.  E 
dyittea,  king  of  Lydio,  Hineeds  Ardyi.  51)1 

Pi-riandsr  luccMds  Cjpntua  at  Corinth.   He  579 
reigned  40  yean.  £75 

Arion  flwruihed  in  tha  leign  of  Pari- 
aiidcr.  572 

Legislation  of  DracoB  at  Atheni. 

Attempt  of  Cylon  to  make  himself  martei  of 
Athene  llu  hud  been  victor  in  the  570 
Olympic  gnmes  in  &a  640.  AasUled  by 
ThengencB,  tyrant  of  Megnm,  w)>0!i«  BG9 
daughter  be  had  married,  he  seized  tiie 
citadel^  but  was  thera  bcsie^^  by  the 
archon  Hegaelea,  tha  Alcmaeonid.  Cylon  £66 
and  his  adherents  surrendered  on  a  {vomiso 
that  their  lives  nhotUd  be  spared,  but  they  564 
were  put  to  death.  560 

Alyntteii,  king  of  Lydia,  succeeds  Sadjattes. 

Nccojking  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Psammctich us. 

Peace  bclweeit  Alyattet,  king  of  Lydia,  and 
Mihitai  in  the  I'Zth  year  of  the  war.  559 

Pittacus  orertfaraws  the  tj'roDDy  of  Mclan- 
chnu  nt  Mytilcne. 

Sappho,  Aleacna,  and  Stcsichorus  fiou- 
rishod.  U  5j6 

Birth  of  Anaximnnder.  |  55A 

Scythians  expelled  from  Asia  by  Cyasares,  Ij  549 
king  of  Media,  after  holding  the  oiaminion  Q 
of  it  for  28  years. 

Nineveh  taken  by  Cynxarcs.  |  546 

Combat  between  Pittacus  and  Phiynon  the 
Gammaodcr  of  the  Athenians. 

Alcaeus  fought  hi  the  wan  between  the  |  544 
Mytik;naeans  and  Athenians,  and  incurred 
the  disgrace  of  leaTing  his  shield  on  the 
field.  539 

Psamniis,  king  of  Egypt,  succeeds  Neco. 

Afasstlia  in  Gnu!  founded  by  the  Phocamns.    ||  538 

Camarina  in  Sicily  founded  1 35  yean  after 
Syracuse, 

Epimenidea.  the  Cretan,  came  to  Athens.  535 
Afiries,  king  of  Eerpt,  succeeds  Psommis, 
Birth  of  Croesus,  tcin^  of  Lydi/i.  .^^'2 
Commencement  of  tiie  Cirrbican  or  Sacred  ii'il 

War,  which  lasted  10  years. 
Legislation  of  Solon,  who  wot  Athenian  ar- 
chon in  thid  year.  ^29 
Anachanis  came  to  Athens. 
CirrlA  taken  hr  the  Amphietyooi.  527 
Arci!silaUs  I.,  king  of  Cyrrne,  suooeeds  Bat- 

tus  I.  o  jo 

Commencement  of  the  (invemmcnt  of  Pittacus 
at  Mytilene.  Ho  held  the  supreme  power 
for  10  years  nnder  the  title  of  Aesymnetes. 

Alcaeus  the  poet  in  exile  and  opposed 
to  the  govemmciit  of  Pittacus. 
The  conquest  of  the  Cirrhaeans  completed 

and  the  Pylhiiui  frames  ci-lt'bmtcd.  523 
The  seven  wise  men  llourishcd.    They  .i22 
wci-e,  acGordiu;:  to  Plato,  -  T hales.  Pitta  5lM 


cus.  Bias,  Solon,  Clcobnlua,  Myaoo,  ChSab 
The  first  four  were  uniretBallj  ackiMw- 
Icdged.  Perioodei;,  a^on  P]M«exdaJi4. 
was  admitted  by  some. 

Sacadas  of  Aigoa  gmncd  tlw  piir  i 
music  in  the  three  first  Pj-thia,  ilc  j'^-. 
5i(2, 578. 
Death  of  Periandcr. 

Cleisthenes  of  Sicyon  rictcr  in  the  art^-:- 

Pythin. 
Agrigentura  founded. 
The  dynasty  of  the  CyjMelidae  ended. 
Pittacus  resigns  the  poveniment  of  MtliHp. 
Battus  11.,  king  of  Cynene,  aiiccefd*  .Hr.— 

silails  I.  Naval  empire  of  the  Pliora.*!* 
The  war  between  Pisa  nnd  Elia  ended  ■> 

the  subjection  of  the  Pisneoii^ 
Aesopus  flourished. 
Accession  of  Phnloris,  tymnt  of  AgTA^:i 

He  reigned  16  years. 
Amasis,  king  of  Egypt,  socoecda  .Aprit^ 
I>«ath  of  Kttacua  10  yemia  afa-r  ht  V. 

di  cation. 

The  Panatbenasa  instituted  at  Atbiw. 

Eugaraon  flonrished. 
Alalia  in  Corsica  founded  hr  the  Phnra>-i:  • 
Peisistnitus  luurps  thegovrrnmcnt  of  •-■ 
Thales  ii  nearly  eighty  yvata  oSx:'^ 
Ibycus  of  Rhegium,  the  lyrk 
flourished. 

Cyrus  begins  to  reiga  in  Persia.    TV  M-- 

dian  empire  ended.    See  ac:  607. 
Iluracleia  on  the  Euxine  founded. 

Anacrcon  b^ius  to  be  distinguish'^. 
Siinonidea  of  Ceos,  the  lyric  poet,  Un 
Stcsichorus  died. 
Death  of  Phalaris  of  Agrigentum. 
The  temple  at  Delphi  baniL 
Anaximcnes  6ourisbed. 
Sardis  taken  by  Cyrus  and  the  Lydian  ntfr 
archy  overthrown. 

liipponax,  the  Iambic  poet,  flourisbtd. 
Pherecydes  of  Syros,  the  philoioplh:. 
and  Theognis  of  Megara,  the  poet,  £oa- 
rishcd. 

Ibycua  of  Rhegium,  the  Ijiie  port, 

flourished. 
Babylon  taken  by  Cynis. 

XenophanoB  of  Coli^bon,  the  plii}«- 
aophcr,  flourished. 

Thespis  tha  Athenian,  first  exhilnto  tta- 

Piilycrates  becomes  tjTant  of  Samoa. 

The  philosopher  Pytbagoias  and  tbt 

poet  Anacreun  flourished.     AH  accmnu 

make  them  contemporary  with  PoIycniM. 
D<<ath  of  Cyrus  and  acccssioa  of  OusbysM  as 

king  of  Persia. 
Death  of  Pcisistratus,  33  years  oflor  his  fint 

usurpation. 

Ciunliyses  conquers  Aegj'pt  in  the  fifth  jcat 

uf  his  rcii;n. 
Wiir  of  the  Lacedaemonians  against  Pdy- 

crates  of  Siunns. 

Dinh  of  AeM:hy1iiB. 

AniLcreon  ;uid  Simonides  came  to  Athens 
ill  the  reign  of  llipparchiis. 
Chocriliisof  Athens  first  exhibits  tragedy. 
Pnlyctntcs  of  Samoa  put  to  death. 
Dcth  uf  CamlivBcs,  uiiurpatioD  pf  the  iSiit, 
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and  acoenion  of  Darelni^  MQ  of  Hjitawpet, 
to  the  Peniaa  throne. 

Heariaeuand  IManTdai  Hiletai^ the 
histwians,  flouriahed.  - 

Mclanippidei  of  Melot,  the  dithyiambic 
poet,  flourished. 
Pktaeae  places  itself  under  the  protection  of 
Athens. 

Birth  of  Cratiaua,  the  comic  poet. 
Birth  of  Pindar. 
HippsrchuSf  tjrant  of  Athens,  slain  by  Har- 
modius  and  Arutogeiton. 

Phij'nichiis,  the  tmgic  poet,  flourished. 
Ejcpulsion  of  Hippios  and  his  family  from 
Athens. 

The  ten  uihes  lastituted  at  Athena  by  Cleia- 
thenes. 

Telesilla  of  Argos,  the  poeteia,  flonrished. 

Chnron  of  Lompsocut,  the  historian, 
flourished. 

IJcracloitus  of  Epheius,  the  pbiloeopher, 
and  Lasus  of  Uermione,  the  lyiie  poet, 
flourished. 

Naxos  besieged  by  Arist^ms  and  the  Per- 
sians. Upon  the  failure  of  this  attempt 
Aristagoras  determines  to  revolt  from  the 
Persians. 

Hccataena  the  historian  took  port  in  the 
deGbendoDi  of  the  loniatu  respecting  the 

revolt. 

Aristagoras  solicits  ud  from  Athms  and 
Sparta. 

Birth  of  Anaxa^oras  the  philosopher. 
First  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  The  lonians, 
assisted  by  the  Athenians,  bum  Sardts. 

Aeaefaylu,  aged  25,  fint  exhibits  tra- 
gedy. 

Second  year  of  the  Ionian  rcTolt  Cyprus 

recovered  by  the  Persians. 
Third  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt.  Aristagoras 

slain  in  Thiace. 
Death- of  Pythagou  according  to  Euse- 

bius. 

Fourth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt  Hiitiacus 
comes  down  to  the  coast. 

Birth  of  Hellaaictti  of  Uytilene,  the 

historian. 
Fifth  year  of  the  Ionian  revolt 

Birth  of  Sophocles. 
Sixth  nnd  last  year  of  the  Ionian  nrolL  The 

Iniiians  defeated  in  a  naval  batde  near 

Miletus  and  Miletus  taken. 
The  Pcrsl-uis  take  the  islands  of  Chios, 

LesliOB,  nnd  Tenedos.    MilUadcs  fled  from 

the  Chersoncsns  to  Athens.    He  bad  been 

in  the  Chersonesna  twenty-two  years, 

having  succeeded  his  brother  Stesagonu  in 

llie  irovemracut  in  B.C.  SIS. 
Mnrdiiuius  the  Perbion  general,  invades  £n- 

nipc,  and  unites  Moc^onis  to  the  Persian 

empire. 

Dareius  sends  heralds  to  Greece  to  demand 
earth  and  water. 

\V';ir  between  Athens  nnd  Ac^ina. 
Dt'tniiralus,  king  of  Sparta,  deposed  by  the 

intri^'ues  of  his  colleague  Clcomenea.  lie 

tlics  to  Dareius.  ' 
Diitis  and  Artaphemes,  the  Persian  generals, 

invade  Europe.     They  take  Eri'tria  in 

Kuhoea,  and  hind  in  Attica  under  the 


ac. 


489 


487 


486 


485 


484 


483 
481 


480 


479 


478 


477 


47fi 


gnidonee  of  Hipfnaa.  They  are  defeated 
at  Marathon  by  the  Athenians  under  the 
command  of  Miltiadei. 

Aeschylus  fought  at  the  battle  of  Hata- 
thon,  aet.  35. 
Mikiodes  attempts  to  conquer  Nazus,  hut  is 
repulsed.  He  is  accused,  and,  unable  to 
pay  the  fine,  in  which  he  was  condemned, 
IB  thrown  into  prison,  where  he  died. 

Ponyaais  the  poel^  the  mida  <tf  Herodo- 
toif  flourished. 

Chionides,  the  Athenian  comic  poet,  first 
exhibits. 

Revolt  of  Egypt  from  the  Persians  in  the 

fourth  year  after  the  battle  of  Marathon. 
Xerxes,  king  of  Persia,  succeeds  Daieiui. 
Oclon  becomes  master  of  Symense. 
Eg)-pt  reconquered  by  tbe  Pcrsiaosi 
Herodotus  bom. 

Aeschylus  gains  the  prize  in  tragedy. 
Achaeus,  the  tragic  poet,  bora. 

Ostracism  of  Ariatcidcs.  He  was  reenllcd 
from  banishmmt  three  years  afterwards. 

Thcmistocles,  the  leading  man  at  Athens. 
He  persuades  bis  coautrymen  to  build  a 
fleet  of  200  ships,  that  they  might  be  abhi 
to  resist  the  Persians. 

Xerxes  invades  Greece.  He  set  out  from 
Sardia  at  the  beginning  (tf  the  ^ng.  The 
battles  ThenoopyMo  and  Artemi«um 
were  fought  at  the  Ume  of  the  Olympic 
gomes.  The  Athenians  deserted  their 
city,  which  vm  taken  by  Xerxes.  The 
battle  of  Salamis,  in  which  tbe  fleet  of 
Xerxes  waa  destroyed,  was  fought  iu  tbo 
autumn. 

Birth  of  Euripides. 

Pherec}-dca  of  Athens,  the  historian, 

flourished. 

After  the  return  of  Xerxes  to  Asia,  Mardo- 
nius,  who  was  left  in  the  command  of  the 
Persian  army,  passed  the  winter  in  Thes- 
saly.  In  the  spring  he  marches  south- 
ward  and  occiunes  Athens  ten  months  after 
its  occupation  by  Xerxes.  At  the  battle 
nf  Platoeae,  fought  in  September,  he  ia 
defeated  by  the  Greeks  under  the  com- 
mand  of  Pausnnins.  On  the  s.-ime  day  the 
Persian  fleet  is  defeated  aS  Mycale  by  the 
Greek  fleet  Scstos  besieged  %  the  Orcekt 
in  the  autumn  and  niirendered  in  tbe  fol- 
lowing spriiTg. 

Antiphon,  the  Athenian  orator,  horn, 
Chocrilus  of  Samos,  the  epic  poet,  pro- 
bably bom. 

Scstoa  taken  by  the  Greeks.  Hierot  tiic- 
ceeds  Gclon. 

The  history  of  Hoodotos  tenuinatesAt 
tbe  siege  of  Sestos. 

In  consequence  of  the  haughty  conduct  of 
Pausauias,  the  maritime  ^es  place  them- 
selves under  the  suprenuu^  of  Athene 
Commencement  <rf  the  Athenian  ascendency 
or  empire,  which  lasted  about  seventy 
years  —  sixty-fire  before  the  min  of  the 
Athenian  a&ira  in  Sicily,  •erenty-lhreo 
before  the  capture  of  Athens  by  Lysander. 

Epicharmus,  the  comic  poet,  flouriabed 
in  the  reign  of  Hieroo. 

Cinum,  commanding  the  ftneMf  the  Alli»' 
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nioni  and  of  the  alliei,  expels  tlic  Peniana 
front  ElioD  on  the  Strymon,  and  then  takei 
the  iiland  of  Scyroi,  where  the  bones  <rf 
Theseni  arc  discorercd. 

Phiynichui  guns  the  prize  in  tngedy. 
Shnonidet,  set  80,  gains  the  prize  in  the 
dithymnbic  chonii. 
Naval  victory  of  Hieron  orer  the  Tnaeus. 
Death  of  Theron  of  Agrigentuia. 

The  Penta  of  Aeachylua  performed. 
Themistodea,  banished  by  ostmcUnt,  goes  to. 
Aigoa.   Fanmias  coaTicted  of  txtatm.  and 
pot  to  death. 
Thucydidca  the  historian  born. 
Timocreon  of  Rhodes,  the  lyric  poet, 
flourished  in  the  time  of  Themistocles. 
Pericles  be^ns  to  take  part  in  public  affiurs, 

bitty  years  before  his  de^. 
Mycenae  deatroyed  by  tha  Argirei. 
Death  of  Aristeldea. 
Socrates  bom. 

Sophocles  gained  hii  first  tn^  Tictiny. 
Death  of  Hieron. 

Andocides,  the  orator,  bom. 
Simonides,  aet  90,  died, 
Naxos  revolted  and  subdued. 
Great  victory  of  Cimon  over  the  Persians  at 

the  river  kuryniedon,  in  Famphylia. 
Themistocles  flies  to  Persia. 
After  the  death  of  Hieron  Thrasybulos  nilod 
Syiscuae  for  a  yrar,  at  the  end  of  which 
time  a  democralical  fbim  of  goranmeat 
was  established. 
Diai;om>  of  Mdoa  flourished. 
Revolt  of  Thaws. 

Death  of  Xerxes,  king  of  Per^  and  accea- 
sion  of  Artaxerzes  I. 

Earthquake  at  Sparta,  and  nvolt  of  the  He- 
lots and  Messenians. 

Cimon  marches  to  the  assistance  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians. 
Zcno  of  Elea  flourished. 

Thasos  subdued  by  Cimon. 

Xauthns  of  Lydia  continoed  to  write 
history  in  the  n\fpi  of  Artaxerxes. 

Cimon  raarchea  a  second  time  to  the  assist- 
ance of  the  Lacedaemonians,  but  his  offers 
are  declined  by  the  latter,  and  the  Athe- 
nian troops  sent  back.  Ostmuism  of  Ci- 
mon. 

Pericles  at  the  head  of  public  aflairs  at 
Athens. 

Revolt  of  Inoros,  and  first  year  of  the  Eg>'p- 
tian  war,  which  lasted  six  years.  The 
Athenians  sent  assistance  to  the  Eg^-lltiallB. 

Democritos  and  Hippocrates  horu. 

Gorgins  floariihcd. 

Lvsias  boru. 

T&e  Oreateia  of  Aeschylus  performed. 
Battles  in  the  Mcgarid  between  the  A'the- 
nians  and  Corinthians,  The  Lacedaemo- 
nians inarch  into  Doris  to  assist  the  Do- 
rians against  the  Pbocians.  On  their  re- 
turn they  are  atta^ed  by  tho  lAtheniaua 
at  Tanagro,  but  Uie  latter  are  defeated. 
The  Ati  leuau  commence  building  their 
long  walls,  which  were  completed  in  the 
following  ^car. 

Paiiyasig,  the  uncle  of  Heiodotusi  put 
to  death  by  Lygdamis. 


ac. 
456 


45fi 


454 

451 

450 


449 
448 

■147 
445 

444 
443 


441 
440 


The  Athenians  conimandcd  hj  Myianid^ 

defeat  the  Tliebaiu  at  Oenophyta. 
Recal  of  Cimon  from  exile. 

Herodotus  act.  25.  Thucydidesaet-ll 

Herodotus  is  said  to  have  recited  bta  ^  f 

tory  at  the  Olympic  games,  when  ThC'-j- 

dides  wns  a  boy.     The  ivcitati^n  tar 

therefore  be  placed  in  this  year,  if  the  tw 

be  tnie,  which  is  very  doubtfoL 
Death  of  Aeschylus  aet.  69. 
The  Messenians  conquered  by  the  Laeedv- 

monians  ia  the  mtb  year  of  the  nr. 

Tolmides,the  Athenian  general,  aettiet  1:1; 

expelled  Messenians  at  Naapoctns.  Srs<. 

464.  Tolmidcs  sails  round  PelopoDar*!! 

with  an  Athenian  fleet,  and  does  pa: 

injury  to  the  Peloponnesiana. 
End  of  the  Egyptian  war  in  the  sisib 

ScORO.  460.    All  Esrypt  CMiquered 
'  tho  Persians,  except  the  marafaes,  if^->- 

AmyrtacuB  continued  to  hold  out  Um  ikh 

years.    SeeB.c,  449. 
Euripides  aeL  25  fint  gsiu  the  pRK 

In  tragedy. 
Camptugn  <^  Poides  at  Sieyon  and  m 

nwnia. 

Cratinus,  the  comic  writer,  flonrisb«L 

Ion  of  Chios,  the  tragic  writer,  brpi 
to  exhibit. 
Five  years'  truce  between  the  Athenians 
Pelopcmnedani,  mode  tluough  the  irtu-- 
venUoa  of  Cimon. 

Anaxagoras  aet  50  withdraws  frsa 
Athens,  after  residing  thore  thirty  vcan. 

Crates,  the  comic  poet,  aitd  BaechiM' 
flourished. 

Renewal  of  the  war  with  Persia.  The  .\tk- 
nians  send  asustanee  to  AmTitaeu  IW) 
of  Cimon  and  victoty  of  the  Athenisu  n 
Sal  amis  in  Cyprus. 

Sacr<;d  war  botweon  the  T>clphiaiM  si.i 
PhoL-ians  for  the  possession  of  the  on-  ; 
and  temple.  The  Ijncedacmoniana  aAii>!rJ 
the  Dulphiaos,  and  the  Atlseniaai  (^^ 
Phocinns. 

The  Athenians  defeated  at  Curoneia  by  Ae 

Boeotians. 

Revolt  of  Euboca  and  Megnra  from  Albtii 
Thii  five  years"  truce  having  expireili*^ 
B.a  450),  the  Lacedaemtiiii.-tiis,  It^  !>.■ 
PieiKtoanax,  invade  Attica.  Alwt 
Lactidnemonians  had  retired,  Pnidei  it- 
covers  Eubnea.  The  thirty  yeots*  tnw 
between  Alliens  and  Sparta. 

I'crides  begins  to  have  the  aole  dircciwa 
of  public  affitin  at  .Athens.  Thucyd^ii'^ 
the  son  of  Milcsias,  the  leader  of  l£e  siii- 
tocratical  party,  ostracised. 

Mclissus  and  Empcdoclea,  th.-  pliio- 
BOphors,  flourished. 

The  Athenians  send  a  colony  to  Thurli  ii. 
Italy. 

Herodotus  aet.  41,  and  Lysias  acLlj 
accompany  this  colony  to  I'hurii. 

Euripides  gains  the  first  prize  in  U3.?['^>'- 
Sam  OS  revolts  from  Athens,  but  is  iubduiil 
by  Pericles  in  the  ninth  month. 

Sophocles  net  55  was  one  of  the  M 
Athenian  geuciaU,  who  fongbt 
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MelisBtu  the  philanpher  ieteaSM  Swnos 
ngainst  Pcridei. 

A  decree  to  prohibit  comadj  at  Athetia. 
Athitii  at  tho  height  of  iti  f^orj. 
Colony  of  Agnoii  to  AmphipDlia. 

The  prohibition  of  comedj  repealed. 

laocnitea  bom. 

Crattiius,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the  prize. 

Wot  bcttvet'ii  the  Corinthians  and  Corry- 
roeans  on  account  of  Epidamnni.  The 
Corinthians  defeated  by  the  Corcymeana 
ill  a  eca-lig^ht. 

The  Corinthians  make  great  preparations  to 
cirry  on  the  war  with  vigour. 

Lysippos,  the  comic  poet,  ;rnins  the  prize. 

The  Corcyracans  and  Corinthians  send  cm- 
bnasiea  to  Athens  tosolicit  assistance.  The 
Athenians  form  a  defensive  alliance  witb 
the  Corrmeans. 

Tht!  Cnrcyrncaiis  assisted  by  the  Athenians 
defMit  the  Corinthians  in  the  spring. 
In  the  aanie  year  Potidaea  reroltt  fnm 
Athens.  Congress  of  the  Peloponnesioni 
in  the  aatiunn  to  decide  upon  war  with 
Athfiis. 

Aiiducides  the  orator,  one  of  the  com- 
mamlcrs  of  the  Athenian  fleet,  to  protect 
thi!  Curcyracans  ajtniiist  the  Corinthians. 

Anaiafjronis  jffosecuted  for  impiety  at 
.Athens,  withdraws  to  Lampsocns,  where 
hi;  died  aLout  four  years  afterwards. 

-Aspiuin,  pn'si'cuii'd  by  the  comic  poet 
Hcnnippus,  but  ncquitted  through  the  in- 
llui-nce  of  Puricios. 

Prosecution  and  denth  of  Pheidiaa.  [See 
V<.1.  III.  pp.  248,2-lJ*.] 
First  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Thi! 
Thebans  make  an  attempt  upon  Plataene 
two  months  before  midsummer.  Eighty 
days  afterwards  Attica  is  invnded  by  the 
PelopoiiiicBiaris.  Alliance  between  the 
Athenians  and  Sitalcea  king  of  Thrace. 

lU'llanicus  oeL  65,  Ilerodottu  net  53, 
Thucydtdcs  act,  40,  at  the  commencement 
of  the  Pi'loponnesian  war. 

The  Medea  of  Euripides  exhibited. 
Second  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  »-ar.  Se- 
cond invasion  of  Attica. 
The  plague  rages  at  Athens. 
Third  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  -war.  Po- 
tidaea  auirenders  to  the  Athenians  after  a 
sit'^e  of  more  than  two  years.  Naval 
actions  of  Phormio  in  the  Corinthian  gulph. 
Commencement  of  the  siege  of  Plataeae. 
Dt-ath  of  Pericles  in  the  autumn. 

Rirth  of  Plato,  the  philosopher. 

Kiipolis  and  Phrynichus,  the  comic  poets, 
exhilnt, 

l*'oiirth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Third 
invasion  of  Attica,  Revolt  of  all  Lesbos 
except  Mcthymnae,  Mytilene  besieged 
towuds  the  autumn. 

Death  of  Anaxagoras,  aet  73. 
The  Hipfolytiu  of  Euripides  giuns  the 
first  prize. 

Plato  the  comic  poet  first  exhibits. 
Fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Fotuth 
invasion  of  Attica,     Mytilene  taken  by 
the  Athenians  and  Lesbos  recovered.  The 
demagogue  Cleon  begins  to  have  great  in- 


426 


425 


424 


423 


422 


421 


420 


419 


418 


flnence  in  public  aflain.  Phtaeae  sur- 
rendered to  the  Peloponnesiaiifc  Sedition 
atCoRjnL  TheAthoiiansseudMsi^ics 
to  the  Leontincs  in  Sicily. 

Aristophanes,  the  comic  poet,  first  ex 
hibita.  He  gains  the  prise  with  the  play 
called  AaiToXcit,  which  is  lost 

Goi^as  ambassador  from  Leontini  to 
Athens.  Ho  was  probably  now  nearty 
60  yean  of  age. 
Sixth  year  of  the  Pfllopauenan  war.  Tho 
Peloponnesiane  do  not  invada  Attica  iu 
consequence  of  an  earthquake. 
LnsUution  of  Delos. 

The  Baiyloniata  of  Aristophanes. 
Seventh  year  of  the   Peloponnesian  war. 
Fifth  invasion  of  Attica.  Demosthenes 
takes  possession  of  Pylos.    The  Spartana 
in  the  island  of  Sphacteria  surrendered  to 
Cleon  seventy-two  days  afterwarda. 
Eruption  of  Mount  Aetna, 
Acceasim  of  Dazeius  Nothus. 

The  Achamkmf  of  Aristophanes. 
Eighth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Ni- 
cioa  ravages  the  coast  of  Lacnni.a  niid 
captures  the  island  of  Cythera.  March  of 
Brasidas  into  Thrace,  who  obtains  i>ns- 
aesaion  of  Acanthus  and  Amphipolis.  i'he 
Athraiiana  defeated  by  the  Tnebana  at 
Delium, 

Socrates  imd  Xenophon  Ibught  at  the 
battle  of  Delium. 

Thucydides,  the  historian,  commanded 
at  Amphipolis. 

The  Kniffhtt  of  Aristophanes. 
Ninth  yeac  of  the  Peloponnesian  war.  Truce 
for  a  year, 

Thucydides  banished  in  cimsequence  of 
the  loss  of  Ampbipolia.  He  woa  20 
years  in  exile. 

The  Goads  of  Ariatophanea  first  ex- 
hibited. 

Antiocbus  of  Syncase  brought  down 
hia  history  to  this  dote. 
Tenth  year  of  the  PeloponncBian  war.  Hos- 
tilities in  Thrnce  between  the  Lacedue- 
monians  and  Athenians.  Both  Bmsidas 
and  Cleon  &II  in  battle.  Athenian  oitl* 
sens  at  this  time  computed  at  20,U0O. 

The  Watpi  of  Aristophanes  and  second 
exhibition  of  the  Gouda. 

Death  of  Cratinns. 

Protagoras,  the  sophist,comes  to  Athens, 
Eleventh  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Truce  for  fifty  years  between  the  Athe- 
nians and  Lacedemonians.  Though  this 
truce  waa  not  formally  declared  to  bo  at  an 
end  till  B.  c.  414,  there  were  notwithstand- 
ing frequent  hostilities  meantime. 

The  Mapucat  and  KiXaxts  of  Eupolis. 
Twelfth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  wot 
Treaty  between  the  Athenians  and  Argiveg 
effected  by  meana  of  Alcibiades. 

The  'A-ypioi  of  Pbereciates.    The  Ai- 
tSXukos  of  Eupolis. 
Thirteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnenan  war. 
Alcibiades  marches  into  Peloponnesu -, 
The  Peaee  of  Aristophanes. 
Fourteenth  year  of  the  Pelopcmneuni  wnr. 
Tho  Athauana  aend  t  foRs^nto  Pdrapn* 
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nesm  t>  auist  the  Argivmi  nfininst  tlic 
LMedumoniani,  but  are  defied  at  the 
hauls  of  Montineia.  AlUuice  between 
Sputa  and  Araoa. 

Fifteenth  year  of  tbe  Peloponnetfaui  war. 

Sixtconth  jear  of  th«  Peloponnouaa  tni. 
Tbe  Athenian*  conquer  Melos. 

AgKthon,  the  tmgic  poet,  going  the  prize. 

Seventeenth  jrear  of  the  Pcloponnetinn  war. 
Thfl  Athenian  expedition  against  Sicily. 
It  laOed  after  nidsnnnner,  commanded  by 
Nicias,  Alcittiades,  and  LamachnB.  Muti- 
lation of  the  Hcrmae  at  Athens  before 
the  fleet  sailed.  The  Athenians  take 
Catana.  Alcibiades  is  recallod  home :  be 
makes  his  escape,  and  takes  refuge  with 
the  Lacedaemonians. 

Andocidet,  the  orator,  imprisoned  on  the 
mutilation  of  the  Hermae.  He  eseapea  by 
turning  informer.  He  aftemrda  went  to 
C)rprus  and  other  countries. 

Xenocles,  the  tmfpe  poet,  gains  the  fint 
pri«. 

Archippns,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the 
prise. 

Eighteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Second  campaign  in  Sicily.  The  Athe- 
nians invest  Syracuse,  O^ippus  the 
I^acedaemnnian  comei  to  the  assistance  of 
the  SyiEcusans. 

The  BinU  and  Amp&iaraaa  (a  lost 
drama)  of  Aristophanes. 

Ameipsins,  the  comic  poet,  gains  the 
pize  with  his  Kw/iatrraf. 

Nineteenth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Invasion  of  Attia  and  fortification  of  De- 
col  pa,  on  the  advice  of  Alcibiades. 

Third  campaim  in  Sicily.  Demosthenes 
sent  with  a  large  force  to  the  assistance  of 
the  Athenians.  Total  destruction  of  the 
Athenian  army  and  fleet.  Nicias  and 
Demosthenes  sorrender  and  are  put  to 
death  on  the  13th  or  13th  of  September, 
16  or  17  days  after  tbe  eclipse  of  the 
nuMHi,  which  took  place  on  toe  27t!i  of 
August 

Hegemon  of  Thasos,  the  comic  poet,  was 
exhibiting  his  parody  of  the  Git/tmlo- 
madia,  when  the  news  arrived  at  Athens 
of  the  defeat  m  Sicily. 

Twentieth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
The  Lesbians  revolt  from  Athens.  Alci- 
biades sent  by  the  Lacedaemonians  to 
Alia  to  form  a  treaty  with  the  Persians. 
He  succeeds  in  his  mission  and  forms  a 
treaty  with  Tissaphemes,  and  urges  the 
Athmiaa  allies  in  Asia  to  nvolt.  The 
Athenians  msdce  use  of  the  1 000  talents 
deposited  for  extreme  emergmcies. 
Tbe  Andromeda  of  Ew^pides. 

Twenty-first  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  war. 
Demoera^  abolished  at  Athens,  and  the 

Sveroment  entmsted  to  a  council  of  Four 
undred.  This  council  holds  the  govern- 
ment four  months.  The  Athenian  army 
at  Samos  recalls  Alcibiades  from  exile 
and  appoints  him  one  of  their  generals. 
He  is  afterwards  recalled  by  a  Tote  of  the 
peofde  St  Athens,  but  he  remained  abroad 
ftr  the  next  firar  yean  at  the  head  of  the 
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Athenian  form-  Mindarni  tlie  Lv 
daemonian  admiral  defeated  at  CTDoaaru^ 

Antiphon,  the  ontor,  had  a  pnt 
in  the  establisbment  of  tbe  Four  Hbkt  - 
-  After  their  downfiU  h«  is  broogiit  to  — ol 
and  put  to  death. 

The  history  of  Tfatuydides  acdtlt^V 
breaks  oif  in  the  middle  of  this  year. 

Tbe  X^msfrato  and  3V— lo/ilfflni' 
of  Aristophanes. 

Lynas  returns  ttOm  Thnrii  to  Atheis. 
Twenty-second  year   of  tbe  PelapaiBiu' . 
war.     MInduus  defeated  and  slaiB  \: 
Alcibiades  at  Cyzicns. 
TwentT-third  year  of  the  PelopoimeuaB  «k 

The  PhilodeUa  of  Sophodea. 

Plato  aeL  20  begins  to  hear  Socntia. 
Twraty-fovrth  year    of  the  P«4^psiM>zi 
war.    Alcibiades  recovers  Byxantfsm. 

The  Ortdei  of  Euripides. 

The  Plubu  of  Aristophaoea. 
Twenty-fifth  year  of  the  Peloponnesiaa  V7- 
Alcibiades  returns  to  Athena.  Lyassi:  r 
appmnted  tbe  Tjeadaemonian 
supporlod  by  Cyna,  who  thia  jear  rccriml 
the  government  of  the  countries  tm  iv 
Asiatic  cossb  Antiochus,  tbe  lienk:^^ 
of  Alcibiades,  defisated  by  Ljsaader  k 
Notinm  iit  ue  absence  of  Alcibtsi'^v 
Alcibiades  it  in  eonseqocnoe  bani^ni. 
and  ten  new  generals  appointed. 

Antiphancs,  the  comic  poet,  bore 
Twenty-sixth  year  of  the  Peloponnesian  vs. 
Callicmtidas,  who  succeeded  Lysander  -j 
Lacedaemonian  admiral,  defeated  by  v: 
Athenians  in  tbe  aearfipht  off 
ginussae  islands.   The  Athenian  gfotoj 
condemned  to  death,  becaBBo  th^  bad  ir< 
picked  up  the  bodies  of  theaa  who  iai 
fallen  in  the  battle. 
Dionysins  becoraos  master  of  SjtaeiueL 

Death  of  Euripides. 

Death  of  Sophodei.     [See  VoL  lU 
p,  868,  b.] 

Philistus  of  Syiaentr,  the  bisbxni, 
espoused  the  cause  of  Dionysios. 

Twenty-seventh  year  of  the  Pelopannema 
war.    Lysander  defeats  the  Athenians  ^ 
Aef^ospoiaini,  and  takes  or  deatroys 
their  fleet  with  the  excepti<Hi  of  e^fat  thif 
which  fled  with  Con  on  to  Cypnia. 

The  Frofft  of  Aristophanea  acted  b 
February  at  the  Iienaea. 

Twenty-eighth  and  last  year  of  the  Pelopon- 
nesian war.  Athens  taken  by  Lysjuidi-t 
in  the  spring  on  the  16th  of  the  m<xit^ 
Munychinn.  Democracy  abdished,  ard 
the  government  entrusted  to  thirty  mm. 
usually  called  the  Thirtv  Tynutta. 

The  Thirty  TyranU  held  their  powvr  fv 
ei((ht  mnntbs,  till  Thiasybnlm  occupied 
Pbyle  and  advanced  to  the  Peiiaeeus. 

Death  of  Alcibiades  during  tbe  ^raonv  of 
the  Thirty. 

Lysias  banished  after  tbe  battle  of 
Aegospotami. 

Thntsybulns  and  bis  party  obtain  poasesnnn 
of  the  Peiiaeeus,  ftma  wlience  they  carried 
on  war  for  sevml  nooths  against  tbe  Ten, 
the  succesaors  i^^e  Tfaittr.   They  ob- 
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tain  poMcnion  of  Athens  berore  lleca  ^ 
tomboctin  (July)  ;  but  thccont«it  bctwern 
the  pmi»  wta  not  finallj  concluded  till 
Ilocdromion  (Soptember).  The  date  of 
the  amnesty,  by  which  the  exiles  were  re- 
slored,  was  the  12th  of  Bocdroinion.  £u- 
clidcB  was  archon  at  the  time. 

Thucydides,  aet.  68,  Lystm  Bad  Ando- 
cidcs  return  to  Atheni, 

Expedition  of  Cyni*  against  hit  brother 
Artaxeixcs.  Ho  falls  in  the  hmtle  of  Cii- 
naxo,  which  was  fought  in  the  autumn. 
His  Greek  auxiliaricit  conimfiice  their  re- 
turn to  Greece,  uaiinllr  called  the  relrciit 
of  the  Tt  n  Thousand. 

Fint  year  of  the  war  of  Locedaemon  and 
Klis. 

Xenophon  accompanied  Cyrvs,  and  after- 
wards woa  the  principal  gcnenil  of  tiic 
Greeks  in  their  retreat. 

Clfsias,  the  histurmn,  was  physician  at 
the  court  of  Artaxerxeg  at  this  time. 

The  Oedi/MM  at  Colamu  of  Sophocles 
exhibited  after  his  death  bj  his  grandson 
Sophodea.    See  B.  c  405, 

Tclestes  gaiiu  a  diihynunhic  prize. 
Return  of  the  Ten  Thousand  to  Gre<  ce. 
Second  year  of  the  war  of  Lacedaemon  and 
Elis. 

The  speech  of  Andoddes  on  the  Mys- 
teries :  he  is  now  aliout  67  ^can  of  i^re. 

The  Lacedaemonians  send  Thunbron  with  an 
army  to  assist  the  Greek  cities  in  Asia 
n^inst  Tissaphemes  and  Phamsbaziu. 
The  remainder  of  the  Ten  Thousand  in- 
corporated with  the  troops  of  Thimliron. 
Ik  the  autumn  Thimbron  was  superseded 
by  Derqrllidas. 

Third  and  last  year  of  tho  war  of  Luedoe- 
nion  and  Elia. 

Death  of  Socratci,  aet.  70. 
Plato  withdraws  to  Mejiacn. 

Dercyllidas  continiies  the  war  in  Asia  with 
success. 

Cte«ins  broojtht  his  Peruan  History 
down  to  this  year. 

Astydamas,  the  tragic  poet,  fint  ex- 
hibits. 

Philoxenus,  Timotheus,  and  Telestes, 
flonrished. 

Di-iryllidas  still  continues  the  wnr  in  Asia. 
Agesilans  supersedes  DcreyllidoiL  First  cam- 
paign of  Agesilans  in  Asia.    He  wmters 

at  RphesuB. 

^^opIiocIcB,  the  grandson  of  the  great 
Sophocles,  begins  to  exhibit  this  year  in 
his  own  name.    See  b.c.  401. 

Xenuciates,  the  philosopher,  bom. 
Second  of  A^ilaus  in  Asia-  He 

defeats  Tissaphnnes,  and  becomes  master 
of  Western  Asia.  Tissaphemes  super- 
seded by  Tithraiistes,  who  scuds  envoys 
into  Greece  to  induce  the  Greek  states  to 
declare  war  against  Lacedaemon.  Com- 
mencement of  the  war  of  the  Greek  states 
agninst  Lacedaemon.  Lysandcr  slain  at 
Haliartus. 

Plato,  aet.  34.  retnms  to  Athens 
!  AgcuUiius  reLailed  from  A^ia  to  ftfiht  ajirniust 
1    the  Greek  states,  who  had  deducd  wnr 
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against  Laoedaemon.  Kepmscd  the  Hel- 
lespont about  midsummer,  and  was  at  the 
entrance  of  Boeotia  on  tbo  I4th  of  August. 
He  defeati  tbe  allied  forces  at  Coroneio. 
A  little  berore  the  latter  battle  the  Lace- 
daemonians also  gained  a  victory  near 
Corinth  ;  but  about  the  same  time  Cimon, 
the  Athenian  admiral,  and  Phnniabazus, 
gained  a  decisive  victory  over  PeisandeT, 
the  Spartan  admiral,  off  Cnidus. 

XcnophoD  accompanied  Agesilnos  from 
Asia  and  fought  against  his  country  at 
Coroneia.  He  was  in  consequence  ban- 
ished from  Athens.  He  retired  under 
Lacedaemonian  protection  to  Scillu^  whera 
he  composed  his  works. 

Theopompna  bronght  his  bistaiy  down 
to  this  year.  It  embraced  a  pmriod  oTl? 
years,  from  the  battle  of  Cynossema,  cc. 
4 11 ,  to  the  battle  of  Cnidos,  B.  c  394. 
Sedition  at  Corinth  and  victory  of  the  Lace- 
daemonians at  Lechaeura.  Phamaliazus 
and  Conon  nTage  the  coasts  of  Pelo- 
poiuiesiiB,  Conon  begins  to  restwe  the  lung 
walla  of  Athena,  and  the  fbrtificatious  « 
the  Peiraeeus. 
The  Lacedaemonians  imder  Agesilans  la- 
vage the  Corinthian  territory,  bat  n  Spar- 
tan mora  is  cut  to  pieces  by  Iphicnitcs. 

The  Eedenaxuaat  of  Aristophanes. 
Expedition  of  Agesilans  into  Acamania. 

Speech  of  Andoeidn  "  On  the  Peace." 
He  is  banished. 

Plato,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 
Expedition  of  Agestpolis  into  A^lis.  The 
Peniana  again  espouse  the  cause  of  the 
.   Lacedaemonians,  and  Conon  is  thrown  into 
prison.    The  Atbeniana  assist  Evagorns, 
of  Cyprus,  against  the  Persians.  Tbnuy- 
bulus,  the  Athenian  commander,  is  de- 
feated and  slain  by  the  LacedBcmoniuii 
Teleutias  Bt  Aspendus. 
Agyirhins  sent  as  the  auceessor  of  Thnsy" 
bulus  to  Aspendus  and  Iphicratea  to  the 
Hellespont 

Plato,  aeL40,  goeS  to  Sicily:  tl>e  tint 
of  the  three  voyages. 

Aeschiiics  bom  about  this  time. 
Anialcidas,  the  Lacedaemonian  commando 
CO  the  Ariatic  coast,  apposed  to  IphieralflE 
■nd  Chabriaa. 

The  second  edition  of  the  PbUiu  of 
Aristophanes. 
The  peace  of  Antalcidas. 

Antiphanes,  the  comie  poet,  begins  to 
exhibib 

Restoration  of  Pbtaeac^  end  independence  of 

the  towns  of  Boeotia. 
Destruction  <^  Mantineia  by  the  Lnccdae- 

monians  under  Agesipolis. 
Great  sea-fight  between  Evagona  and  the 

Peisiani. 

Birth  of  Aiistotle. 
First  year  of  the  Olyathian  war.  The  Lace- 

daemonionif  commanded  by  Teleutias. 
Phoebtdas  seises  the  Odmria,  the  dtadel  of 

Thebes.  Thia  was  before  TelentioBinBrclied 

to  Olj-nthna. 

Birth  of  Demosthenes. 
Second  year  of  the  01ynthian.war.  Teleutiai 
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Alsin  mA  th»  mamaA  tdtm  hj  Agm- 

polia. 

Third  yeu  of  the  Oljpithbn  war.  Death  of 
Agesipolii,  who  ta  nGceeded  hy  Poly- 
biiutea. 

The  Panegyriau  of  Isocntea. 
Fourth  and  lait  year  of  the  Olynthian  war. 

The  Olynthiaiu  snircnder  to  Polybiadca. 
Sarrender  of  Pbliua,  after  a  tiegs  of  20 

ncmthi,  to  Ag— 
The  Cadmeia  recorered  by  the  Theban  nilei 

in  the  winter. 
Cleombrotua  sent  into  Boeotia  in  the  middle 

of  winter,  but  returned  without  effecting 

anything.   The  Lacedaemonian  Sphodrias 

make*  an  attempt  npon  the  Peiroeena. 

The  Athenians  form  an  alliance  with  the 

Thebana  ogainat  Sparta.    Fint  expedition 

of  Agcailaus  into  Boeotia. 
Death  of  Lyaiaa. 
Second  expedition  of  Agetilaua  into  Boeotia. 
Cleombiotoa  marches  into  Boeotia,  and  aus- 

taina  a  slight  repulse  at  the  passes  of  Ci- 

thacron. 

The  LacedaemoniBii  fleet  conquered  by 
Chabrias  off  Naxos,  and  the  Athenians 
recover  the  dominion  of  the  sea. 

Tenth  and  laU  year  of  the  war  between 
Eiagoras  and  the  Pernans. 

Demoathenes  lefi  an  wpfaan  in  his 
seventh  year. 
Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

CleombrotuB  sent  into  Phocis,  which  bad  been 
invaded  by  the  Thebana,  who  withdraw 
into  their  own  country  on  hit  orrivnl. 

Aiaroe,  the  son  m  Aiislophanea,  fint 
exhibila  comedy. 

EubuluB,  the  comio  poet,  flourished. 

The  Athenians,  jealoua  of  the  Thebana,  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Lacadaemon.  Timo- 
theus,  the  Athenian  commander,  takes 
Corcyni,  and  on  his  return  to  Athens  re- 
stores the  Za^thian  exilea  to  their 
country.  This  leads  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war  between  Athena  nnd  Lncedaemon. 

Second  destruction  of  Plntaeae. 

Jason  elected  Tagus  of  Tbessnly. 

Isocrates  advocated  the  cauae  of  the 
Plataeans  in  his  nxaruktif. 

The  Lacedaemonians  atto&pt  to  r^ain  pos- 
seasioB  of  Corcyra,  and  send  Mnasippni  with 
a  force  for  the  purpose,  but  he  is  defeated 
and  alwn  by  the  Corcytaeans.  Ipbicrates, 
with  CallistiatoB  and  Chabrias  as  his  col- 
leagues, sent  to  Coreyia. 

ProsecntioQ  of  Timothena  hj  Callistratus  and 
Ipbicrates.    Timotbens  is  acquitted. 

TimotheuB  goes  to  Asia.  Iphicrates  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Ionian  sea. 

The  most  eminent  orators  of  this  period 
were  Leodamaa,  CalliBtratos,  Aristophon 
the  Azenian,  Cephalns  the  Colyttinn, 
Thnsybulus  the  ColytUan,  and  Dio- 
phantos. 

Aatydamaa  gMns  the  prise  in  tragedy. 
Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace,  from 
which  the  Thebans  were  excluded,  because 
they  would  not  grant  the  independence  of 
the  Boeotian  town*. 
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The  Lacedaenonians,  commanded  by  Ck*- 

brotns,  invade  Boeotia,  but  are  i^ni 

by  theTbebms'nndec  KpnoinwitaaMa: 

battle  of  LeoctEik 
Foundation  at  M^alopalis. 
Expedition  of  Agesilaua  into  Arcadia. 
Jason  of  Phetae  slain.    Aftes  the  ixtnn!  4 

a  year,  Alexander  of  Pbeaw  anoeeedc  u  u 

power  in  Thesialy. 
Fint  invasion  of  PelopoiiiMena  by  Ibr  IV:- 

ban&    They  ranatn  in'  PdopoDuau  Sec 

months,  and  found  Meaaene. 
Second  inrasioQ  ftf  Pdi^omuanB  by  iir 

Thebans. 

Expedition  of  Pelopidas  to  Thessaly.  Htii 
imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Pbenc,  Ut 
Epnminmdas  obtains  hia  release. 
Eudoxus  flourished. 
Aphareus  begins  to  exhibit  tfued;. 
Arcbidamns  gains  a  neloiT'  over  ttein- 
diana. 

Embasay  of  Pelopidas  to  Persia. 

Death  of  the  elder  Diooysias  of  Sjucbc 

after  a  reign  of  38  years. 

Aristotle,  aet  17,  comes  to  AthoiL 
Third  invasion  of  Peloptmoesos  bf  dt 

Thebans. 

The  jlnAidamut  of  laocrates. 
War  between  Arcadia  and  £lis. 
Second  campai^  of  the  war  betnm  ii- 

codia  and  Ebs.    Battle  of  Olympa  il 

time  of  the  games. 

Demosthenes,  aet  10,  deliren  bti  (O- 

tion  against  Aphobus. 
Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  AeT^ 

bans.   Battle  of  Mantinda,  m  JlB^  ii 

which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 
Xenophon  brougjit  down  his  OteA  l» 

tofy  to  the  battle  of  Mantineia. 
Aeschines,  the  orator,  aet.  27,  is 

at  Mantineia. 
A  general  peace  between  all  the  bdligriccs, 

with  the  ezcqitioB  of  dw  larH" 

becanse  the  latter  would  not  acknoiiMi* 

the  independence  of  the  Messeniaiu. 
Agesilans  goes  to  Egypt  to  assist  TidiA 

and  dies  in  the  winter  when  prepany  " 

return  home. 

BirUi  of  Deinarchus,  the  tmtar. 
War  between  the  Athenians  and  OlyulliiKii 

for  the  possession  of  Amphipolis.  Tw 

theus,  the  Athenian  general,  repolted  it 

Amphipolis. 

Theopompns  commenced  his  hsfJ 

from  this  yeer. 
AccessioD  of  Philip^  kii^  <^  Macedwiia,  set- 

23.    Be  defeata  Axgum,  who  laid  cUi° 

to  the  throne,  declares  Amphipolis  a  jf-* 

city,  and  mokes  peace  with  the  Atbeniin- 

He  then  defesta  the  Paeonisai  ssd  U- 

lyrians. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Phera^  who  wsf  K» 
cceded  by  Tiaiphonua. 

AmphipoliB  taken  by  Philip;.  Expe^" 
the  Athenians  into  Euboea. 

GbioB,  Rhodes,  and  Byzantium  tendt  fto" 
Athens.  Fint  year  of  the  Socisl  Ww- 
Chares  and  Chabrias  sat  igviist  f^ 
but  fail  in  their  atten^  apoD  Ac  ah*! 
Chabrias  killed.  i 
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The  Phodnn  irfM  IMMi.  ConiMDcemeiit 
oftheSMredWar.  The  Th«baiHindths 
Locrians  are  the  chief  opponenU  of  the 
Phociuu. 

Dion  nili  from  Zftcvntbna  and  lands  in 

Sicily  about  September. 

Death  of  DemocriUiB,aeL  ]04,ofHippo- 

cxatei,  set  1 04,  and  of  tlie  poet  Timotfaeus. 
Second  yew  of  the  Sodal  War. 
Birth  of  Alenmder,  the  ton  of  Philip  and 

OlymptBa,  at  the  time  of  the  Olympic  gnnies. 
Potidiwa  taken  by  Philip,  who  gives  it  to 

Olynthni. 

Dion  jrins  the  younger  expelled  from  Syracuse 
by  Dion,  after  a  reign  of  1 2  years. 

PhiliitDS,  the  historian,  espoosei  the 
side  of  DionysiuB,  but  is  defeated  and  slain. 
The  speech  of  Isocintei  Do  Paoe, 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  Social  War. 
Peace  concluded  between  Athens  and  her 
former  allies. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  Tbnothens. 

Demoathenes  begins  to  speak  in  tbe  as- 
semblies of  the  pemle. 
Philip  seizes  upon  nigaene^  and  bq;uu  to 

besiege  Methnie. 
Death  of  Dion. 

Philip  takee  Methone  and  enters  Tbeeialy. 
He  defeats  and  slays  Onomarchus,  the 
Phocian  general,  expels  {he  tyrants  from 
Pherae,  and  becomes  nuuter  of  Theiealy. 
He  attempts  to  pass  Thermopylae,  but  is 
prevented  by  the  Athenians. 

War  between  Laeedaonon  and 
pel  is. 

The  fint  PhOippie  of  Denwatbenea. 
Speech  of  Demosthenea  tar  the  Rho- 
dians. 

The  Olynthians  attacked  by  PhOip^  ask 
succour  from  Athens. 

The  Olynthiac  omtions  of  Demosthenes. 
Otynthian  war  continued. 

The  speech  of  DemostbGnes  against 
Mcidias. 

Otynthns  taken  and  destroyed  by  Philip. 
Death(rfPlBtOi,aet.82.  Speusippus  suc- 
ceeds Plato.    Axistotle,  upon  the  death 
of  Plato,  went  to  Atanwns. 

Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 
Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
Philip  oTciTuns  Phocia  and  brings  the  Sacred 
War  to  an  end,  after  it  had  lasted  ten 
years.  AU  the  Phociaa  dtiee,  except  Abae, 
wefe  destn^ed. 

Oration  of  Isocratee  to  Philip. 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
Speech  of  Aeschines  against  Timarchus. 
Timoleon  sails  from  Cwinth  to  Syncnse,  to 
expel  the  tyrant  Dionysius. 

Aristotle,  after  three  years'  stay  at  Atar- 
neos,  went  to  Mytilene. 

The  second  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syncose. 
Dionyuus  was  thus  finally  expelled.  He 
ha^  regained  the  aorere^inty  after  his 
first  expulsion  by  Dion. 
\  Disputes  between  Philip  and  the  Athmians. 
I    An  Athenian  expedition  is  sent  into  Acar- 
nonin  to  connteRKt  Philip^  who  was  in 
i    that  conntiy. 
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The  speech  of  Demoallienee  n^eeting 
Hahmnesoa. 

The  qwedtea  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chines n<pl  TSapiatftatMi. 
Philip^  expedition  to  Thrace.  He  ia  opposed 
by  Diopithes,  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
Chenonesan 
Aristotle  eomei  to  the  coortrfPhllipk 
Death  of  Menander. 
Isocrates,  aet  94,  began  to  compose 
the  Panathenaic  oration. 
Philip  is  still  in  Tbrace,  where  he  wintered. 
The  oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the 
Chersonesus,  in  which  he  Tindicates  the 
craiduct  of  Diopithesj  and  the  third  and 
fourth  Philippics. 
Birth  of  Epieanu. 
Philip  besieges  Selymten,  Perinllun,  and 
BysanUnm. 

laoeratea  ctmpletes  the  Fuathenaie 
onktion.   See  b.  a  842. 

£phoras  brought  down  his  history  to 
the  si^  of  Pninthus. 
Renewal  of  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Athenian!.  Pbocion  compels  Philip  to 
raise  the  siege,  both  of  Bysantium  and 
Perinthm. 

Xenootatea  aucceeds  Speusippus  at  the 
Academy, 

Philip  is  chosen  general  of  the  Amphidyons 
to  carry  on  Uie  war  )%<u>iit  Amphissa, 
He  marches  throogb  ^tennopylae  and 
seises  Elateia.  The  Atheniani  ferm  an  al- 
liance with  the  Thebans ;  but  thor  united 
forces  an  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneio,  fbn^ton  the  7th  of  Meia- 
geitnion  (August).  Philip  becomes  master 
of  Greece.  Congress  at  Corinth,  in  which 
war  is  declared  by  Greece  ^inst  PeisiB 
and  Philip  appomted  to  conduct  it 
Death  of  Iiocntes,  act.  98. 
Death  of  Timoleon. 

Murder  of  Philip,  and  accession  of  his  son 
Alexander,  aet  20. 

Deinarchna  set  26  began  to  compose 
omtionii 

Alexander  marches  against  the  Thncians, 
Triballi,  and  Illyrians.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Thebes  revolts.  He 
forthwith  marches  southn-ardi,  and  de- 
stroys Thebes. 

Philtppidea,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Alexander  the  war  against  Persia. 

He  crosses  the  Helleapant  hi  the  sfcing, 
defeats  the  Persian  sati^  at  the  Oianieoa 
in  the  month  Thargelion  (May),  and  con- 
quers the  western  part  of  Asia  Minor. 
Aristotle  returns  to  Athens. 

Alexandw  subdues  Lycia  in  the  winter,  col- 
lects hii  fineee  at  Oordinm  in  the  spring, 
and  defieata  Dareme  at  laaoi  hte  in  tho 
antnmn. 

Alexander  takes  Tyie,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months  in  Hecatombaemi  (July).  He  takes 
OasB  m  September,  and  then  muches  into 
Egypt,  which  submits  to  him.  In  the  winter 
he  Tisits  the  orsde  of  Ammon,  and  gives 
orders  for  the  foundation  of  Altxaudria. 
Stnhanus,  the  comic  poet,  floorished. 

AlexanoCT  sets  ovt  from  McmfAis  in  the 
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■pring,  nwrcbct  tbmigh  Phoenicia  and 
SjtiM,  crowM  dw'Ei^ibstM  ut  Tbapncoi 
in  tha  middle  of  tbe  nmBW,  ud  admU 
Duena  agatakt  AriwlaorOaugwnelsMi  the 
lit  of  October.  HowmtcndatPetMpolia. 
In  Greece,  Agu  la  delieated  nid  ilain  by 
Antipater. 

Alexander  marches  into  Media,  and  take* 
Ecbatana.  Frem  tlunoe  be  aeu  oat  in 
pntmit  of  DwahtSi  who  i*  ilain  1^  BeMoa. 
After  the  death  of  Dareiiu,  Alexander 
conquer*  Hyrcania,  and  maichee  in  pat- 
■nit  of  Beacui  through  Dnuigiant  and  Am- 
choaia,  towardi  Bactria. 

The  (peech  of  Aeachinei  againat  Cte- 
iiphon,  and  the  ipeech  of  Demoathenes  on 
the  Crown.  Aeachinee,  after  hia  failure, 
withdrew  to  Asia. 

Speech  of  Lycuigoa  againct  lioocratet. 
Philemon  began  to  exhibit  comedy, 
during  the  nign  of  Alexander,  a  little 
aartiaf  tlf"  Uenuidar> 

Alexander  marchea  aeroM  tba  PanqMunima 
in  the  wtntw,  pauei  the  Oxoa,  tokea  Bea- 
nu,  and  reachea  the  Jaxartea,  where  he 
fimnda  a  city  Alexandria.  He  lubaequently 
croeaea  the  Jaxarte<  and  defeats  the  S^- 
thiant.    He  winten  at  Bactza. 

Alexander  ii  employed  daring  the  whole  of 
this  campaign  in  the  conqoeat  of  Sogdiaoa. 
Crates,  the  cynic,  floaiiahed. 

Alexander  cranpletes  the  conquest  of  Sog- 
diana  early  in  the  spring.  He  manies 
Roxana,  die  daughter  of  Oxyartes,  a  Bac- 
trion  prince.  AAa  the  subjugation  of 
Sogdiana,  Alexander  retnms  to  Bactra, 
from  whence  he  marches  to  invade  India, 
He  crosses  the  Hydaipea,  and  defeats 
Poma.  He  ccmtinnea  his  inarch  as  &r  as 
the  Hy]>hasis,  bat  is  there  compelled  by 
his  inapt  to  rrtnm  to  the  Hyda^wa.  In 
the  automn  be  begins  to  sail  down  the  Hy- 
daqiea  and  the  Indus  to  the  Ocean,  which 
he  readied  in  July  in  the  following  year, 

Alexander  returns  to  Penia  with  port  of 
hia  troops  through  Gedroai^  He  sends 
Neaichna  with  ue  fleet  to  sail  from  the 
m oaths  of  the  Indus  to  the  Persian  gnlph. 
Neaichna  aocompliabes  the  voyage  in  129 
days. 

Alexander  naches  Snsa  at  the  beginning  of 
tbe  year.  Towards  the  close  of  it  be  visiu 
Ecbatana,  where  Hephaestion  dies.  Cam- 
paign against  Uie  Cossaei  in  the  winter. 

Alexander  reachea  Babylon  in  the  rating. 

Hanialus  comes  to  Athens,  and  btibea  many 
of  the  Greek  oratora. 

Demosthenes,  accused  of  having  received 
a  bribe  from  Horpalus,  is  condemned  to 
pay  a  fine  of  AO  talents.  He  withdraws 
to  Tioaien  and  Aegina. 

Death  of  Alexander  at  Babylea  in  June, 
after  a  reign  of  twvln  years  uid  eight 
months. 

Division  of  the  ntn^es  anumg  Alexander^ 

generals. 

The  Greek  states  make  war  against  Mace- 
dtmia,  usually  called  the  Lamian  war, 
LeaaUunea,  the  Athenian  general,  defeats 
Antipatar,  and  beneges  liunia,  in  which 
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Antipater  had  ttkm  vdagt.  Dauk  qf 
Leosthenea. 

Demosthenes  retains  to  Athcw 

Hyperides  pnaoonoea  tbe  fvocnl  on* 
tion  over  those  who  bad  &Ueo  in  the  La- 
mian war. 

Epicurus  aeL  18  comes  to  Athena. 

Death  of  UiogeoM,  tbe  cynic 
Leoanatus  oomeo  to  tbe  assistance  of  Anti- 
pater, bnt  ia  defeated  and  daiik  Ckalens 
contea  to  the  anristanoe  of  AalipnWt.  De- 
feat  of  the  confedentca  at  the  bsttU  of 
Crannon  on  the  7  th  of  AngosL  End  «f 
the  Lamian  wK.  Mwychia  occiMsd  br 
the  MaeedoDiaaa  on  tke  19lh  af 
tember 

Death  of  Demostbotea  on  tbe  Hth  tl 
October. 

Death  of  Aristotle  act  6S  at  (Aakis. 
whither  he  bad  withdrawn  fam  rtfhrna  a 
few  months  before. 
Antipater  and  Cntenn  cmsa  em  into  Asm, 
to  carry  on  war  agnmst  Perdiccaa.  Cra- 
terus  i*  defeated  and  data  by  Enmenes. 
who  bad  eq;iouaed  the  aide  of  Pcriioas. 
Perdiccas  invades  Egypt,  when  he  is  riain 
1^  his  own  troops.  PartiUoo  of  tbe  po- 
vtncea  at  rapanidiaoa. 

Menander  acL  20  exhibita  hia  ftnt 
comedy. 

Anligonu*  dirries  m  war  gainst  Eomeoea. 
Death  of  Antipater,  after  ^pointing  Poly- 
sperchon  r^ent,  and  his  son  Caaandrr 

cniliaich. 

E»cape  of  Eumeoes  from  Non,  when  be  bad 
be«n  long  besieged  by  Antigooua. 
Demades  pat  to  death  by  Gsasonder. 

War  between  Cossonder  and  PfUjtpoAon 
in  Greece.  The  Athenians  pat  Pbociao  to 
death.  Athena  is  conqoaed  OasnaDder. 
Who  plaoea  it  under  the  gonmnMBt  of 
Oemelrina  Phalerena. 

Eumeoes  is  upointed  by  PolyqterdMn  cen- 
mander  of  the  royal  fwcea  in  the  East,  and 
is  Of^Msed  by  Antigonns.  Battle  of  Oobiene 
between  Eumenes  and  Antigonus, 

Death  of  Airidaeus,  Philip,  and  Eorydioe. 

01}-mpias  retunia  to  Macedonia,  mod  m  be- 
sieged by  Cass  wilder  at  F^dna. 

Last  battle  between  AnDgonns  and  Eo- 
menei.  Eumenes  lunendered  by  4e 
Aigyraspida,  and  put  to  death.  Ant^gvnus 
becomes  master  of  Asia.  Sdencas  flies 
from  Babylon,  and  takes  lefage  whh 
Pioloiv  in  Egypt. 

Caasander  takes  Pydna,  and  puts  Olympias 
to  death.  He  nuuTiea  Tbeasoloniee,  tbf 
daughtor  of  Philip,  and  keeps  Roxana  and 
her  son  Alexander  IV.  in  custody.  Cas- 
sander  rebuilds  Thebes. 

Coalition  of  Seleueus,  Ptolonj,  Cassaodcr; 
and  Lysimachus  against  Antigoaos.  Fitit 
year  of  the  war. 

Polemon  socoeeda  Xsiocrates  at  the 
Academy. 

Second  year  of  the  war  against  Antigono. 
Successes  of  Cassaoder  in  Greece.  A»l>- 
goous  conqnen  Tyre,  and  wtatoa  ■ 
Phrygiik 

Death  of  the  ocatw,Acacfainea,  act  7& 
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Third  ynt  of  the  war  ■gainst  Aotigtiinu. 

Fourth  year  of  the  war  aguut  AnUgmtu. 
Ptolemy  and .  Selenciu  defeat  Demetriiu, 
the  MB  of  Antigoaat,  at  Gasa.  Seieucui 
ree«?eta  Bahyln  oo  the  lat  of  OetoW* 
fton  wbich  the  naof  tfaa  Sdeiddae  flon- 
meneea. 

Q«iMTal  peace. 

Muidn  of  Roxana  and  Alexander  IV.  by 
CBWandei, 

Herculei,  the  Km  of  Aleaandec  and  Banine, 

a  pretender  to  the  throne. 
Ptolemy  appean.  ■■  libentor  of  the  Oieeka. 

Renewu  of  hoeUlitiea  batweaa  Un  and 

Antigonm. 
Agathoeles  landa  in  Afiiea. 

E^cnim,  aet.  33,  bcpna  to  leach  at 

Mytilene  and.  Lampeacna. 
Hermlea  murdered  by  Ptdyqwcchon. 
Ptolemyli  eneditiui  to  Oreece. 
Demetrint,  the  ion  of  Antigoaiu,  becomet 

muter  of  Athena.    DeOKAriu  Phalereiu 

Icavet  the  d^. 
The  wator  Dabaichu  goea  into  exile. 
Demetrisi  recalled  from  Athene.  He  defeaU 

Ptcdemy  in  a  great  aea-light  off  Salami*  in 

Cypnit.   After  that  battle  AntSgonni  aa- 

•umee  the  titie  ot  king,  and  hii  example  ie 

followed  by  Ptolemy,  SeUueiM,  I^ruin*- 

chui  and  Caanader. 
Antigami  faindea  ^yp^  Iml  ii  conpelled 

to  retreat 

Epicnnu  aettles  at  Atbeni^  where  he 

teachei  about  36  yean,  till  lua  death,  at 

the  age  of  73. 
Rhodee  bcii^ed  by  Demetnua 
Demetriiu  lukee  peace  with  the  Rhodiau, 

and  tetania  to  AtbeoiL 
Bemetciui  cairiea  on  the  war  in  Oicaee  with 

■aceeee  againat  Cauandar. 
War  ctmtboed  in  Oreece  batwan  Demctriaa 

and  Caaeandtf. 
Demoohaniy  the  n^wv  Demo*- 

thenea,  baniahed. 

Archedicao,  the  oomic  poet,  flouriehed. 
Demetrini  croaiei  orer  to  Aaia. 
Battle   of   Ipeui  in   Phirgia,  about  the 

month  of  August,  in  which  Lyiimachua 

and  SdMiens  defeat  AntigooDt  and  I>eme> 

trhu.  Antigoim^  aet  81,  fiilla  in  the 

battle. 

Hieronymua  of  Cardia,  the  hiitoriaa, 
flouriihed. 

Demetrini  ohtaina  poaieeiion  of  Cilicta,  and 
marriet  hia  daoghter  Stratoniee  to  Se- 
leucn^ 

Kith  of  Lycon,  the  Pmpaietic 
Demetrioa  retumi  to  Greece,  and  makea  an 

attempt  npon  Atheu,  bat  ia  repuked. 
Death  of  Caaiander  and  acceaiion     his  son 

Philip. 

Death  of  Pbfl^  and  oeatssion  of  his  brother 
Andpater. 

Demetnua  takes  Salamis  and  Acg^na,  and 
lays  siege  to  Athens. 

Pyrrbui  returns  to  Epeirus. 

Demetrius  takes  Athens. 

Demetrius  mokes  an  expedition  into  Pelo- 
ponnesus, 
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Civil  war  in  Macedonia  between  the  two 
brothers,  Antipoter  and  Alexander. 

Demetrtas  beeconea  king  of  Uacedonia. 

Demetrius  conqnets  TMbes. 

DeiBarehna  ratums  from  exile. 

Lysimadina  defeated,  and  taken  prisoiar  by 
the  Oetae. 

Second  insurrectioii  of  Thsbea  igsinst  !)•• 
metrios. 

Pynhua  inradea  Tbeasaly,  bat  ii  obliged  to 

retire  before  Demetrius. 
Death  of  Homider,  aaL  £3. 
Demetrius  takes  Thebes  a  seeond  time.  He 

cdehiatea  the  Pythian  games  at  Athens. 
Demetrius  carries  on  war  against  Pyrrhos 

and  the  Aetolians.    He  maniea  Lanassa, 

one  of  the  wires  of  Pyiriias  and  tin 

daughter  of  Agatbodesu 
Posidippus,  the  coeuo  peal;  begins  to 

exhibit. 
Death  of  Agathoclu. 

CoalitioD  against  Demetrin&  He  is  drivm 
oat  of  Macedonia,  aad  bk  daminions  di- 
vided between  I^maehua  and  Pyiriiaa. 

Dematrios  swls  to  Asia. 

Pyirhna  driven  out  of  Macedonia  iy  Lj* 
simaehus  after  seven  mootfas*  possession. 
Sbsto  succeeds  Tbeophiastu 

Demetrios  surrenders  himself  to  Selencns, 
who  kem  him  in  captivibr. 

Ptolemyli.  Pbihdelpliiia  is  associatad  m 
die  kingdom  hy  bis  bther. 

Demetrius,  aet.  £4,  dies  in  captivi^  at  Apo- 
meia  in  Syria. 

Death  of  Ptolemy  Soter,  aet  84. 

Lysimachns  is  defeated  and  slain  by  SeleO' 
ens,  at  the  battle  of  Corupedion. 

Selencos  mnrdend  Ptatlemy  Cenumua 
seven  month*  after  the  deau  of  Lyii- 
niaehus. 

Antioehos  L,  the  son  of  Selencos,  becomes 
king  of  Asia,  Ptolemy  Ceroanos  king  of 
Thrace  and  Macedonia. 

Pyrrhos  cnssea  bite  Italy. 

Inuptitm  of  the  Oanla  and  death  of  Ptolemy 
Coatmus.  He  is  succeeded  by  his  bnth<^ 
Meleeger,  who  reigns  only  two  mouths. 

Rise  of  the  Achaean  league. 

DaoMHtbenes  honoared  with  a  stotoe  on 
the  motion  of  his  nephew  Democham, 
Birth  of  Chiysippus. 

Antipoter  king  of  Macedonia  ht  a  short 
time;  Sosthenes,  the  Macedonian  general, 
checks  the  Gauls,  The  Oauls  under  Bren- 
nns  iorade  Oreece,  but  Brennus  and  a 
neat  part  of  his  army  are  destroyed  at 
DelphL   Death  of  Soetheaea. 

Antigonns  Oonalas  beeomss  kmg  of  Uoe^ 
donia. 

Zeno  of  Cittium  flourished  at  Athens, 
Birth  of  SratosUteaco. 
Pytriiqs  retains  to  Italy. 

Birth  of  Enphorien. 
Pyrrhus  invades  Macedonia,  and  expels  An- 
tigonns Gonatas. 
Pyrrhus  invades  Peloponnesus,  and  perishea' 
in  an  attack  mi  Aigoa.   Antigonas  ragafau 
Macedonia. 
Death  of  Epieoms,  aet  73. 
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Deatk  of  the  eamle  poet, 

ML  97. 

Anbu  ddmn  KqroBi  mA  vUUi  it  to  the 
Achaean  Ingoe. 

Amcei  toaai%  th«  ParthiMi  nonvchy. 

Antu,  a  MGiHid  liniB  gcnenl  of  the  Achaean 
Lei^e,  deliren  Corinth  from  the  Mace- 
donian!. 

Agia  IV.  kinr  of  Sparta  pat  to  death  in  con- 
•eqnawe  a  hii  atteopti  to  nfam  the 
■tate. 

Death  of  Antimmn,  and  acceerfon  of  his  md 

Demetrina  IT. 
Cleomenei  III.  beeomea  king  of  ^arta. 
Death  of  Demetrina  II.  and  aooeaeion  of  An- 

tigonoa  DoaoD,  who  ma  left  bj  Doautrioa 

gmrdian  of  kit  Hn  Phil^ 
Cleomeaea    coubmwh   ww    agibitt  the 

Achaean  Lea^e. 
Cleotnenea  camei  on  the  war  with  locceaa 

agaioat  Atatnt,  who  ia  again  the  goieral 

of  the  Achaean  League. 
Refbnu  of  Clarauneo  at  ^patta. 
The  Aehaeana  call  in  the  aoaiitance  of  Anti- 

gonni  Doaon  againat  Cleomenea, 
Mantineia  taken  by  Antigwna  and  Mtigalo- 

polis  bj  Cleomenea. 
Antigonna  defeata  Cleomenea  at  Sellaaia,  and 

«btafua  wMMiaion  of  Sfut^  Oeonenea 

■aila  to  Egypt,  where  he  diei.  Extinction 

of  the  nyd  line       the  Heradidae  at 

Sputa. 

Death  of  Antigonni  Doaon  and  acceiaion  of 
PhilinV.,  aotl7. 

The  Acnaeana  and  Aiatoa  are  defeated  by 
the  Aetolianfc  The  Aehaeana  for 
awietanoe  to  Philip,  who  esponaeo  their 
caaar.  Commencement  of  the  Soeiat 
War. 

The  hiatory  of  Aratna  ended  in  tfaia 
year,  and  that  of  Polybiui  commencee. 
Saceeeaea  of  Philip.  He  invadet  Aetolia  and 
Elia,  and  wiuten  at  Aigoa. 

Phylartbni,  the  hiatorian,  flonriahed. 
Continued  aucceaaea  of  Philip.    He  again  in- 
vade* Aetolia  and  afCerwardi  Laconia. 
Third  and  but  year  of  the  Sooyd  War. 

Peace  condadad. 
Philip  eoncludea  a  treaty  with  HannlbaL 

Erato* thenes  flourished. 
Philip  remoTea  Aratoa  by  poiifln. 
Krth  of  Cameadea. 

Death  «f  Archimedea  at  the  cqrtnie  of 

SyiBcuae  hy  the  Romana. 
Treaty  between  Rome  and  die  Aetdiana 

againat  Philip, 
The  Romana  talce  Aeg^na. 
Philip  iDvadea  Elia. 

Philip  marchei  into  Peloponneana  to  amrt 

the  Adiaeana. 
Philopoema  iadectedgoieialoftlie  Adiaeaa 

Leagoo^  and  aActa  m^ectant  retenie  ia 

the  may. 


B.  c. 

207 


205 


202 


201 


200 


197 
196 

m 

192 


191 
190 
189 
188 


103 


162 

179 
171 


16S 


167 


in 

149 

148 
147 


148 


Philopoemen  defeata  and  ilayi  Maehanidaa, 
rant  of  Laoedaemai,  at  the  battle  of 


Death  of  CKryaippua,  who  waa  aneoeedrd 

by  Zeno  of  Tarstu. 
The  Aetoliani  make  peace  with  PhiKp, 
Philips  treaty  with  Rome. 
Nabii,  tyrant  of  Uteedaenon,  takee  Meaaene. 
Philip  make*  war  apon  the  lHi«iMi»f  and 

Attalai. 

Philopoemen,  general  of  the  rt  rharant,  dc&ata 

Nabia. 

Philip  takes  Cbioi,  and  wintcn  in  Caria. 
Pbiitp  ratnnu  to  Macedonia.    War  betwiia 

Philip  and  Rome,  which  continaea  tiDlLC; 

197.    See  die  Roman  Tablea. 
Ariatt^btnea,    the  gmmmarian,  flra- 

riihed. 

Philip  defeated  at  the  battle  of  Cynoec*- 
phalae. 

Gneoe  dedared  free  l^'  Flanininm  at  the 

Trtlnnim  ^mwfla 
Death  of  Etatoatbenee,  aet  80. 
Philopoemen  defeata  Nabia,  who  is  aft  r- 

waida  ilain  by  the  Aetoliana.  Lacedaemna 

ii  added  by  Philopoemen  to  the  Achaea-i 

League. 

Antiocnna  eomee  into  Greece  to  anist  the 
AotolimiBagBinit  the  Roniana.  He  wmten 
atChakv. 

Antiot^oa  and  the  Aetoliana  defeated  hy  the 

Romana  at  the  battle  of  Thermopylae. 
The  Romani  besiege  Amphiaaa,  and  grant 

a  truce  to  the  AetolioDs. 
The  Romana  beaiege  Ambiaeia,  and  grant 

peace  to  the  AetoUana. 
Philopoemen  again  gmetal  of  the  Achaean 

League,  lubjngatea  Sparta,  and  abrogat<^ 

the  Tawa  of  Lycm^a. 
The  Meeseniona  renilt  from  the  Acfaatan 

Lcftgne.   They  cuptnre  and  pot  to  death 

Philopoemen,  aet.  70. 
Poiybina,  the  historian,  cairiet  the  am  ' 

at  the  funeral  of  Philopoemen. 
Death  of  Philip  and  accession  Penena. 
War  between  Peneui  and  Rome,  which 

continuea  till  b.  &  168.    See  the  Soman 

Table*. 

Defieat  and  captoia  of  Paneoi  hj  Aamilioi 

Panlua. 
Diviaion  of  Macedonia. 
One  thooiand  of  the  prindpal  Aehaeana  are 

sent  to  Rome. 
Polybiui  ia  anuwg  the  Achaean  exiles 
Return  of  the  Adiaeaa  exilea. 
Andriicus,  pret«iding  to  be  the  aon  of  Fte^ 

aena,  laya  claim  to  the  Macedonian  throne. 
Andriacne  conquered  by  MetcJhuL 
Macedonia  reduced  to  the  form  of  a  Roman 

pcoTince. 

War  between  Rome  and  the  Aehaeana. 
Deatmction  of  CorinA  hj  MumBDHb  OHcea 
heeenea  a  Rodbb  imnLootk 
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B.  C. 

753 


Foandation  «(  Rome  on  tbe  Paluine  Mmmt, 
on  tbe  Palilii,  the  21it  of  April  This  ii 
the  emofVam.  Accwdins  to  Ckto^  Rome 
wu  founded  in  B.C.  751^  accordiDg  to 
Polybivu  in  B.  c.  750,  accoriing  to  Fabiiu 
Pictor  in  747. 

Romulns,  fint  Roman  king,  reigned  thirty- 
Hven  yean.  Rape  of  the  Sabine  women. 
Conquett  of  the  Caeninenies,  Cnutomini, 
and  Antemnatei.  War  and  league  with 
the  Sabinefi,  who  eettle  on  the  Capitoline 
and  Quiriual  under  their  Icing  Tatiot. 
Tatius  ilain  at  Laureutum.  Wart  with 
Fidenae  and  Vcii. 

Interregnum  for  a  year. 

Numa  Pompiliui,  second  Roman  king.  The 
length  d(  Numa*!  reign  ia  stated  differ- 
ently. Livy  makei  it  43  yean  ;  Cicero* 
who  (uUowi  Polybiua,  39  yean.  Constant 
peace  during  Numa's  reign.  InsUtutkm 
of  religioas  ceremouiea  and  regulation  of 
the  year. 

Tullus  Hostilius,  third  Roman  king,  reigned 
3:2  jL-nrs.  Destruction  of  Alba,  and  re- 
moral  of  its  inhabitants  to  Rome,  War 
with  Veil  and  F!danae.  League  iritli  the 
Latina 

Ancus  Martins,  fourth  Roman  king,  t^gsad 
24  years.  Origin  of  the  plebeSnu,  con- 
sisting of  conquered  Latins  settled  on  the 
Aventine.  Extenuon  of  the  aty.  Ottia 
founded. 

Tarquinius  Priscus,  fifth  Roman  king, 
OreaUets  of  the  Roman  monarchy.  Great 
public  works  undertaken.  Conquest  of  the 
Sabinca  and  Lstinj.  The  senate  increased 
to  300.  The  number  of  the  equites  doubled, 
lustitiition  of  the  minores  gentei. 
Serviui  Tollius,  uztfa  Roman  kin^  reigned 
44  yean.  Ha  adda  the  Esqniline  and 
Viminalis  to  tha  dty,  and  mirnuids  tbe 
city  with  a  atone  waD.  Constitution  of 
Serriuji  Tullina.  Institution  of  the  30 
plebeian  tiibesi  and  of  the  comitia  cen- 
turiata. 

L.  TaniuinioB  Superbus  last  Roman  king. 
The  eonstitntioa  cl  Serriua  Tullina  ahro- 

5 ted.  Tarquin  becomes  ruler  of  Latium. 
akcs  war  upon  the  Volscians  and  con- 
quen  Suesta  Pometia.  Sends  colonies  to 
Signia  and  CirceiL  Expulsion  of  the 
Tarqnina  ud  establishnieflt  of  the  re- 
public 

dm,  h.  Junius  Brutus.    OeeU.  ed. 

L.  Tarquinius  CoUatiniia.  Jbd. 

Sp.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus.   MorL  ut. 

M.  Horatius  Pulvillus. 

P.  Valerius  PopliM^ 
War  with  the  Etruscans,  and  death  of  Brutua 
in  battle.   First  treaty  with  Cartbagc 


B.C. 

508 


507 


506 
505 
504 


503 


502 
501 


500 
499 
498 


497 


496 


495 


494 


493 


Om.  P.  Valeriai  PenUooIa  IL 
T.  Locretint  l^pitinua. 
War  with  Pmena,  king  tX  Clnainm. 
Cou.  P.  Valerius  PopIicoU  III. 

M.  Horatina  Pnh-illua  IL 
Dedication  of  the  Capiti^e  temple  by  tbe 

consul  Horatiua. 
Ow.  Sp.  Lartiua  Flavos  «.  Rufns. 

T.  Herminius  Aqoilinui. 
Con.  M.  Valerius  Volusua. 

P.  Poitumius  TubertUB. 
Co*».  P.  Valerius  Poplicola  IV. 

T.  Lucretius  Tricipitinus  II. 
Appins  Clandins  removes  to  Rome. 
Cou.  P.  Poatamiua  Tubertus  II. 

Agrippa  Menenius  I^natua. 
Death  of  P.  Valerias  Poplicola. 
Cot.  Opiter  Virginias  Tricostua. 

Sp.  CaasiuB  Viscellinus. 
Cou.  Postnmus  Cominiua  Aiuruncai. 

T.  lAitina  Flam  t.  Rofna. 
Inatitntim  of  tha  Dictatoiriiip.  t.  Lartins 
Flavus  a.  Ru&i  waa  the  fint  dictatar, 
and  Sp.  Cassius  Yiecellinni,  the  fint  ma- 
giater  equitum. 
Con.  Ser.  Sulpiciua  Cameiinus  Comntm. 

M.  Tulliua  L<Hignt.   MorL  t. 
Con.  T.  Aebutins  Elra. 

P.  Vetarina  Oeninua  Cienrinu. 
Cou.  T.  Lortins  Flams  a  Rufiis  IL 
Q.  Gloelias  (Volcula)  Siculus. 
DieL  A.  Poatnmios  Albus  Regillensis^ 
Mag.  Ea.  T.  Aebntiut  Elva. 
Batde  ot  lake  Regillua,  in  which  the  iMina 
are  defeated  by  the   Romans.  Some 
writen  place  this  battie  in  B.  a  496,  in 
which  year  Poatumius  was  coosaL 
Cou.  A.  Senpnnioa  Atmtbni. 

M.  Minucina  Angnrinn» 
Cou.  A  Poatamiua  Albna  lUgillensis. 

T.  Viiginius  Tiicoatua  uelioounlanas. 
Tarqtunius  Snperbus  diet  at  Camae. 
Oot$.  Ap.  ClMidius  Sabinna  RcgiDeniis. 

P.  Serviliuf  Priscns  Stmctoa. 
Opprearion  of  the  plebeians  by  the  patricians. 
The  tribes  inoeased  from  30  la  21  by  the 
addition  of  the  triboa  CIhuUl 
Cou.  A.  ViiginiuaTricoatnaCaeUenwBlaBne. 

T.  Veturina  QMainua  Cicurinna. 
DieL  M',  Valerius  Volusui  Mazimus. 
May.  Eq.  Q.  Servilius  Priccus  Stnictus. 
First  secession  of  the  plebs  to  tbe  Sacred 
Mount.    Institution  of  the  Tribmi  plebia 
and  Aedilea  plebis.    Colony  aent  to  V»> 
litrae. 

Coa.  Sp.  Cassius  Viscellinus  IL 

Postumus  Cominiua  Auroncns  II. 
Treaty  with  the  Latins  concluded  bj  Sp. 
Casriua.    War  with  tlie  Volsciana  and 
capture  of  CwiMi.  , —  ■ 
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Cost.  T.  Geganiui  Muerinui, 
P.  Minuciiu  Angniiniu. 
Lex  Icilii.    Fanino  at  Rohm.    Colony  lent 

to  M«ha. 
Cott.  M.  Minnchu  Augurinui  II. 

A.  Sempronins  Atntmoi  II. 
M.  CorioUums  go««  into  ezilo  amoBg  tht 
Volsciaiu. 

Com.  Q.  Solpiciiu  Cunerinus  Conmtni. 

if.  Luthu  FUvui  a.  Rnfiu  IL 
CbM,  C.  Jnlhu  Jnliu. 

V.  Ptmuiiu  Msmetdmu  Bnflu. 
The  VoUcuni,  commanded  hj  Corialwiu*, 

attack  Rome. 
Cot.  Sp.  Nantiu  RnUlns. 

Sflz.  Fnriua  Mednllinw  Fnina. 
SiiccMaei  cf  VolaoiAnB.    Retreat  of  Corio- 
Uniu. 

Cou.  T.  SicinioB  Sabmiu. 

C.  AqniliuB  Tuacoe. 
Coa.  Piocnliu  Viimniiu  Triooetui  RntUna. 

Sp.  Cawoi  VUcelliniu  ilL 
League  condnded  liy  Sp.  Canius  with  the 
HertiiQ.   Fint  agnrioii  law  prapowd  by 
Sp.  Caiiiai. 
Cou.  Ser.  Comelins  Coutu  MalngineiuU. 

Q.  Fabin*  Vibnlaniia. 
Condenmation  and  deaUi  of  CaMiu. 
Oom.  L.  Aanfliiu  Mamemu. 

K.  FaUiia  Vibolauw. 
Cam.  M.  Fabins  Vibnlamu. 

L.  VaJerine  Potitni. 
War  with  Veii,  which  laita  HTenl  yean. 

Power  of  the  Fabia  Gena. 
Com.  C.  Jotini  Jalos. 

Q.  Fabins  Vibolanns  II. 
Cbn.  K.  Fkblna  Vibulantu  II. 

Sp.  Fnrioi  MeduUinna  Faiua. 
Om.  Cn.  Manlin*  Cineinnatn*. 

M.  Fabiiu  Vibnlaana  li. 
Manlios  ftlla  in  battle  against  the  Btn»- 
caiM. 

Qm.  K.  Fabins  Vibnlanns  III. 

T.  Vimnius  Tricortns  Rat!Iu». 
The  Fabia  Gens  undertakes  the  war  with 

Veii  and  stations  itself  on  the  Cremeia. 
Can.  L.  Aemilios  Mamercna  II. 

C.  Serrilins  Stmctna  AhahL   Mort.  e. 

Opiter  Vir^nins  Trieoatna  Esquilinni. 
Comm.  C.  Horatius  Pulvilliu. 

T.  Menenins  Lanatns. 
Dettmction  of  the  Fabii  at  the  Cremera. 
Cbss.  A.  Viiginina  Tricostos  Rntilmi. 

Sp.  Smilins  Priscns  Stroctos. 
The  Veientet  take  the  Janknlnm. 
Con.  P.  Valerius  Poplicola. 

C.  Nantins  Rntihui 
Impeacbment  of  the  ez-conml  Serrilins  by 

uie  tribunea. 
Com.  A.  Manlhu  Volao. 

L.  Fnriua  HednUinus  Funs. 
The  census  taken.    Lustrum  VIII.  Forty 

years'  truce  with  Veil 
Out.  L.  Aetnilius  Mamemu  III. 

Vopiscas  Julius  Jnlus. 
Mnrder  <n  the  tribune  Gaiodus. 
{Jam.  li.  Knnrins  Mameicintu  Rnfoa. 

P.  Farina  Hednmnia  Fliani. 
PnUQitis  Volen^  trib>  pL,  pfrpoaea  the  Pub- 
:  niialex 


B.C. 

471 


470 

469 
468 

467 

466 
468 

464 

463 

462 

481 


460 


459 


458 


457 


456 


Com.  Ap.  Clandins  Sabinna  R^pQenn. 

T.  Qninetina  Cqttdmva  Berbatoa. 
PuUiliss  Bgaia  elected  ttib.  pL  catriea  the 
Pabmia  lex,  which  enaated  thrt  the  ple- 
beian m^iattataa  should  be  elected  by  the 
cMuitia  tril}iita>  Wan  with  the  Acqniana 
and  Velaciana   Ap.  daadina^  the  ceDauU 
deserted  by  his  amy. 
Oom.  L.  Valoioa  Potitaa  IL 
XL  AcmilhiB  Bbmecaa. 
ImpcaehnHot  ef  the  ez>eaisal  Af.  QaudiBa, 

who  dies  before  his  triaL 
Cbsf .  A.  Vitginius  Tricostns  Cai£onioiitaiWfc 

T.  Numicius  Priscns. 
Cbsf.  T.  Quinctins  CapitolimiB  Batbatua  IL 

Q.  Serrilins  Priscus  Stmctna. 
Antinm  taken  by  the  Romana. 
Com.  Ti.  Aemihns  Mamcrcns  11. 

Q.  Fabina  Vibnlamifc 
Coltmy  sent  to  Antinm. 
Cbsa  1^  Poatumios  Albus  RegiDauna. 

Q.  SerriUna  Priscoa  Straetaia  IL 
Com.  Q.  Fabins  Vibalaina  IL 

T.  Quinctiua  O^tolinus  Barbklu  III. 
War  with  the  AeqnianiL 
Cbis.  A.  Postnmins  Albns  R^lensia. 

Sp>  Forins  Medollinns  Fnsua. 
War  with  the  Aeqniana. 
Com.  P.  Serrilins  Priacua  Stnetos. 

L.  Aebtttioa  Qhl 
Pestilence  at  RMae. 
Com.  h.  Lneietius  TricipitinuK. 

T.  VeturiuB  Geminua  Cicurinus. 
C.  Terentillns  Arsa,  trib.  pi.,  proposes  a  rr- 
Yision  of  the  Ibwl    The  consols  trinm^ 
orer  the  Volsciam  and  Aeqnians. 
Com.  P.  Volnmnius  AmlnUnos  Oallns. 

Ser.  Sulpiciua  Camerinns  Cornutus. 
Stmgglee  between  the  patricians  and  plebeians 
respecting  the  Uw  of  Teraitillus,  which 
are  conmuad  dll  b.c,  464.  AccaBtiaa 
and  ewdeganation  of  K.  Qninctias,  the  asai 
of  Cincinnatns. 
Cbsf.  C.  Claudius  Sabinns  RegiUmsiB. 
P.  Valerius  Poplicola  II.    Mart  «. 
L.  QoincthiB  Cincinnatos. 
During  the  coDlentiws  of  the  petriciaiia  mi 
plrariaaa  the  OifStai  ia  aenad  by  Heido- 
aina.   The  eonanl  Valerina  ia  kiOed  ta 
recovering  it 
Ckm.  Q.  Fabios  Yibulaima  III. 

L.  Cornelius  Malnginensis. 
War  with  the  Volscians  and  Aeqnians.  An- 
tium  rcToltf  and  ia  conqnered.  Peace 
with  the  Aeqnians. 
CoMi.  h,  Minuciua  Esquilinas  AngariiWB. 

C  Nantins  RntUns  II. 
Did.  L.  Quinctins  Cincinnatna. 
Afag.  Eq.  L.  Tarquitius  Flaecns. 
War  with  the  Aeqnians  and  Sahinea.  The 
Ronuu  army  shut  in  by  the  enmy,  bat 
delivered  by  the  dictator  Cincinnatns. 
CW  C.  Horatius  PnlvUhu  IL 

Q.  Uinndns  Eai^  ums  Ai^juriBua. 
Tribunes  v£  the  plaba  inoeaaed  ham  five  to 
ten. 

Con.  M.  VolerioB  (Laetoca)  MadmiisL 

Sp.  Virginios  TrieoatnaCadienananHb 
The  Mona  Aventhins  is  assigned  to  the  pie- 
be  inns  by  the  law  of  the  Iribnne  Ic^SiL 
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Com.  T.  Romiliiu  Rocu  Vatieuiu. 

C  Vetoriiu  Oemiinu  CKorinut. 
Victory  over  the  Aeqniui. 
Coif.  Sp.  Tupeiiu  Montaniu  Ci^tolnrai. 

A,  Atemius  Vans  Fontinalii. 
The  patriciana  yield.    S«ea.c.461.  Three 
conimiwionera  are  sent  into  Greece  to  be- 
come acquainted  with  the  Gndan  lam. 
Cot*.  Sex.  Qulnctilini  Vaitu. 

P.  Ctviatius  Festus  Tngenuou. 
A  famiiw  and  pestilence. 
Cost.  P.  Seitiut  Capitolinui  Vatkamu. 

T.  Meneniiu  Laoattu. 
The  imbaandon  return  from  Greece.    It  u 
reaolTcd  to  appoint  DecemTiii,  from  whom 
there  should  be  no  appeal  (iHVTocatio). 
Qm.  Ap.   Clandius   Craannu  RegUleniit 
Sabiniu  II.  Jhd. 
T.  Genuciu*  Ai^urinua.  Aid. 
Deeemmru  Ap.  Claudius  Craiuiiw  Bagillen- 
■is  Sabinos. 
T.  Oennriu  Angnrinu. 
Sp.  Vetnrina  Cramf  Cicurinus. 
C.  Julias  Joins. 
A.  Manlius  Vulso. 
Ser.  Sulpidus  CameriDns  Cor- 
nutus. 

P.  Seatiiu  Capitolinns  Vaticanus. 

P.  Coriathu  Featos  Tri^minns. 

T.  Romilius  Rocsa  Vaticanus. 

Sp.  Postomins  Albus  Regillenus. 
Laws  of  the  Ten  Tables  piwnulgated. 
Deeemmri.  Ap.  Claudius  Crass  in  us  Rfgillen- 
■is  Sabinu  II. 

M.  Cenulins  Maliigm6nu& 

L.  Se^BtDi  Eaqnilimu. 

L>  Humciiia  EaquUimia  Augu- 
rinus, 

T.  Antonius  Merenda. 
Q.  Fabiut  Vibolanus. 
Q.  Pootiliu  Libo  Viwdu. 
,  K.  DuQins  Longus. 
Sp.  OppioB  ConiiceD. 
If'.  Rabuleins. 
Two  additioDal  tables  are  added,  thus  making 

the  laws  of  the  Twelve  Tabli-i. 
Om.  L.  Valerius  Poplicola  Potittii. 

H.  HonUus  Baibarai. 
The  de«»mTin  ooatfanw  illegallT'  in  the  pos- 
session of  power.  In  consequence  of  the 
death  of  Vii^ia  tlie  plebeians  lecede  to 
the  Mons  Sacer.  The  deeemTin  deposed, 
and  the  old  form  of  goTemment  restored. 
Valerius  and  HoiaUns  i^ipointed  ctmsnls. 
The  Leges  Valeria  Horatia  increase  the 
power  of  the  plebeian*.  SucceaaAil  war 
of  the  counls  against  the  Aequians  and 
Sabines. 

Co**.  Lar  Henninins  AqtuUmu  (Contini- 
sanus). 

T.  Viipnins  Trieortas  CaaliommUnm. 

Lex  Trebonia. 

Cow.  H.  Oeganios  MacetmtiL 

C  Julius  Julus. 
The  quaestors  are  for  the  first  time  elected 
by  the  people,  baring  been  pteriously  ap- 
pointed by  the  consult. 
Cb«h  T.  Quinctiu*  CmtoUniu  Barbatns  IV. 

Agrippa  Furins  MedullinuB  Ftiaus. 
War  with  the  Volieiani  and  Aeqiyaiis. 
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Con.  M.  Oenudos  AugnriiHU. 
C  Cunius  Philo. 

Lex  Caauleia  establishes  cwnnVjUD  between 
the  patricians  and  pleb^ans :  it  is  proposed 
to  elect  the  consuls  from  the  patricians 
and  plebeians,  but  it  is  enacted  that  TVi- 
tent  MUHim  with  ctmsalar  power  shall 
be  elected  indifiatautlj  from  the  two 
orders. 

Qm.  L.  Papirius  Mngillanus. 
L.  Sempronins  Atra^ua. 

Three  Tribuu  militnm  with  consular  power 
af^inted,  but  they  are  compelled  to  ab- 
dicate from  a  deflect  iu  the  an^ioan  Con- 
snls  appointed  in  tbeir  place. 

Coit.  M,  Qeganioi  Hacerinna  ll. 

T.  QomeUus  Camtolinn*  Barbatas  V. 

Cmuon*.  L.  Papiiios  Mugillanus. 

L.  Sempronius  Atratinus. 

Institatiini  of  the  censorshipi  The  hist<ay 
of  Dionysina  breaks  off  in  this  year.  Vio> 
tory  over  the  Volscians. 

Com.  M.  Fabins  Tibvlamit; 

Poatumus  Aebntiua  Elva  Comioeib 

Colony  founded  at  Ardea. 

Cot*.  C.  Furius  Pacilus  Fusus. 
M'.  Papirius  Crassus. 

Out,  Pioculoa  G^anius  Maeoiniu.  * 
L.  Meneniut  ^■■'iiitflti 

A  lamine  at  Rome.  A  Fraefeotu  Awmomat 
appointed  for  the  first  time.  Sp.  Maeliua 
distributes  com  to  the  poor, 

Ctm.  T.  Quinctiua  Capitolinns  Barbatns  VI. 
Agrip^  Menenlos  Lanatui. 

IXti.  L.  Quinctios  Cindnnatus  II. 

Mag.  Eq,  C.  Serrilins  Stmctus  Ahala. 

^  Maeliua  sumrotnied  before  the  dietatw, 
aitd  killed  by  the  magister  eqnitum,  when 
he  refiised  to  obey  the  summons. 

///.  Tribrnd  MiUtum  eimalari  potetiaU 
(Lit.  ir.  16). 

The  inbabitaots  of  Fidenae  rerolt,  and  pbce 
thenuelTss  under  the  protection  of  VdL 
Murder  of  the  Roman  ambassadoa. 

Qm.  M.  Geganius  Maccrinni  III. 
L.  Seigios  (Fidenas). 

Diat,  Mam.  Aemiliut  Mameretnai. 

Mag.  Eq.  h.  Qainedas  Cinptnnahii. 

Fidenae  reoonqnoad.  The  Vdantai  de- 
fieated. 

Om,  M.  Contelins  Maluginenut. 

L.  Papirius  Crasaus. 
Om.  a  JoliQS  Julua  IL 

L.  Virgins  Tncostus. 
DieL  Q.  Serrilius  Priacua  Structua  (Fi- 
denaa). 

Miy.  Eq.  Postumna  Aebntins  Eln  Cor- 

nicen, 

0am,  C.  Farina  Pacilua  Fosna. 

M.  Geganius  Maceriuus. 
m,  Tnk.  MU,  owu.  jmL    (Liv.  ir.  28.) 
III.  Tnb.Ma.con$.pot,   (Linlv.  35.) 
Ditt.  Ham.  Aemiliut  Mamerdnus  II. 
Mag.  Eq.  A.  Postumiua  Tubertus. 
The  Lex  AemiHa  of  the  dictator  limits  the 

duiation  of  the  censorship  to  eighteen 

montht. 

///.  Trib.  MS.  ama.  vol.  (Ut.  It.  aS.) 
Cbsi.  T.  Quinetius  Pmius  Ciacinnatns. 
C.  Julius  iU-nto, 
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Did.  A.  Poitumiiu  Tubertiu. 

Mag,  Etf.  L.  Julius  Julnt. 

Orcat  nctory  over  the  Aeqniwu  wnd  Vol- 

■ciona  mX  Mount  Algidua. 
Con-  C.  Puiriai  Cnm*. 

L.  Julius  Julu. 
Cou.  L.  Serfijni  Fidcnai  II. 

Hoatiu  LucKtiu  IVrapiUnai. 
Co$f.  A.  Comeliui  Comus. 

T.  Qniiictinf  Penmu  Cincinnatoi  11. 
Com.  G-  Servilioi  Strnctni  Ahala. 

L.  Papiriu  Mugillantu  II. 
Wv  dMiand  igiiiist  Teii  by  the  vote  of 

the  Gomith  esntniuti. 
fV.  7)^.  Mil.  etmt.  pot.    (Lir.  ir.  31.) 
Diet.  Mam.  Aemilius  Miuneirinu*  III. 
Afoff.  Eq.  A,  ComeliuB  Gomui, 
War  with  Veii.    Fidenae  agwn  xmlta,  u 

retaken  and  dettrojred. 
ry.  Trib.  Mil  ooHM.  poL    (Lit.  iv.  35.) 
Truce  with  Veii  for  twenty  yeim. 
IF.  Ti-ib.  MiL  eau.  pot.    (Liv.  ir.  85.) 
Oaut.  L.  Jnliue  Jnlni. 

U  Papiriu*  Ciawm. 
Out.  C  Semproniiu  AtradiiiH. 

Q.  Fabina  Vibulanos. 
War  with  the  Voliciaiu.    Vultumum  taken 

by  the  Samnitei. 
IV.  Trib.  MH.  cont.  pot.    (Liv.  iv.  42.) 
Gou,  N.  Fabiiu  VilmlannB, 

T.  Quini^ni  CapitoUinu  Barbatut. 
The  nnmber  of  the  qoBHtMi  increoKd  from 

two  to  four. 
IV.Trib.MiLeoiu.poi,  (Liv.iv.44.) 
Conquest  of  the  Oieek  dty  of  Cnniae  by  the 

Campnniana. 
IV.  Trib.  Mil.  oow.  pot.    (Liv.  iv.  44.) 

III.  Trib.  Mil  emu.  pot.   (Liv.  iv.  45.) 
Diet.  Q.  Smilhu  Prisena  Fidenas  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  C.  Serviliua  (Htrnctus)  Axilla. 
Com.  L.  Papiriua  Mug^ianni, 

Mam.  Aemiliua  MamerciDUS, 
Defeat  of  the  Aequiana,  Lavici  taken,  and  a 
colony  aent  thiuer. 

IV.  Tr^MU.eom.poi.  (Liv.  iv.  47.) 
IV.Trib.  Ma.eoiu.poL  (Liv.  iv.  47.) 
I V.  Trib.  MU.  con. pot.  (Liv.  iv.  49.) 
IV.TrU>.MiLooKa.poL  (Liv.  iv.  49.) 
War  with  the  Aequiani.    Bola  conquered. 

Poatnmina,  the  conralar  tribune,  killed  by 
the  •oldiert.  From  tlua  time  the  power 
of  the  Aequiana  and  Voladans  declines, 
chiefly  through  the  inereaung  might  of 
the  Samnitea. 
Con.  A.  Coraeliua  Coisns. 

L.  Furius  Mednllinns. 
Com.  Q.  Fabioi  Vibalsnus  Ambnitns. 

C.  Furius  Pacilus. 
Con.  M.  Papiriua  Mueillanna. 

C.  NautiuB  RutUua. 
Co**,  M'.  Aemilius  Mamercinus. 

C.  Valerius  Potttus  Volnsua 
M.  Mapnius,  tribune  of  the  plohs,  proposes 

an  Bftiariao  law. 
Out.  Ca.  Comeliui  Combs. 

L.  Furint  Mednllimu  II. 
Three  of  the  four  quaerton  are  plebeians, 
being  the  first  time  that  the  pleboaui  had 
obtained  this  office. 
IU.Tr^MiLeoiu.pot.  (Ur.iv.  56.) 
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ZMd.  P.  Comeliiu  Rutilos  Comub. 

Mag.  Eq.  C.  Sorilius  (Stractus)  Ah-tla. 

IV.  Trib.  MiL  COM.  poL   (Liv.  iv.  57.) 

Expiration  of  the  tmee  widi  VeiL  See  a.  c 
425.  The  truce  was  made  for  twcniy 
yean ;  hot  the  yean  mn  the  old  Ronaa 
yean  of  ten  montlui  Tht  RaoBwnB  de- 
feated by  the  Volsdans. 

IV.  Trib.  MO.  eoRi.  pot.  (Liv.  iv.  58.) 

War  with  the  Volscians.  Anxur,  afterwards 
ctOled  Tarracina,  takm.  War  dedaml 
i^ainst  VeiL  Pay  decreed  by  the  eenate 
to  the  Roman  soldiers  for  the  firat  tine. 

VI.  TVA.  Mil.  COM.  pot.   (_Ur.  ir.  61.) 

Siege  of  Veii  which  huts  ten  years.  See 
B.  c.  396. 

VI.  Irii.  MU.  earn.  pet.  (Liv.  iv.  61.) 
An  edipae  of  the  ion  recorded  in  tbeAmalcs 

Maxusi  as  occQtni^  on  the  Neon  of 

June.    (Cic.  dc        i.  16.) 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eota.  pol.   (Liv.  v.  1.) 
CeaaM.  M.  Furius  Caniillas. 

M.  Postumina  Albinus  R^f^lensi^ 
Livy  count*  the  censon  among  the  consolu 

tribnnea,  whom  ha  aeeordingly  nakas  dghi 

in  mnnber. 
VI.  TVift.  MiL  COM.  pot.   (Lit.  v.  8.) 
Defpat  of  the  Romans  before  Veii.  Aaxar 

recovered  by  the  Volidan*. 
VI.  Trib.  MU.  earns,  pot.    (Liv.  v.  10.) 
VI,  Trib.  MU.  eoHs.  pot.   (Liv.  v.  12.) 
Anxur  recovered  by  the  Romans.  . 
VI.l»b.MiLoota.pot.  (Liv.  v.  IX) 
A  pestilence  st  Rome.   A  Lectistminm  ie- 

stitttted  for  the  firat  tim& 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eom.  pat.  (Liv.  v.  14.) 
An  embaasy  sent  to  consult  the  made  il 

Delphi 

VI.T>ib.  MiLeoiu.peL  fLiv.  t.  16.) 
VI.  7WB.  MU.  eons.  pel.  (Liv.  v.  18.) 
Diet.  M.  Furius  Camillus. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Mahiginenti*. 
Cnpture  of  Veii  by  the  dictator  Camiliui. 
n.  Trib.  MiL  eont.  pot.   (Liv.  v.  24.) 
VI.  Trib.  MU.  eont.  poL   ( Liv.  v.  26.) 
Peace  made,  with  the  FaliscL 
Cbat.  L  Valerius  Potitus.  AU. 

P.  Cornelius  Maloginensis  Coasus.  JU. 
L.  Lucretius  Flarua  (Tricii»timiB). 
&».  Sulpidas  Camerinns. 
Oau$.  L.  PBf  uins  Cnrsor. 

0.  Jultns  Joins.    Mart  e. 
M.  Conwltns  Malnginensia. 
Distribution  of  the  Veiendne  territmy  amai^; 

the  plebeiana. 
dm.  L.  Valerius  Potitna. 

M.  Manliua  C^)italinu8. 
VI.  7m.MiLe(m.peL  (Liv.  v.  SSL) 
Camillna  baniahed.     War  widi  VoUniL 
The  Gauls  invade  Etmria  and  hy  Btge  to 
Clasium. 

VI.  Trib.  MU.  cons.  poL  (Liv.  v.  36.) 
DicL  M.  Furius  Camillus  II. 
Mag.  Eq.  L.  Valerius  Potitna. 

ROHX  TAKEN  BY  THK  GaULS.     Tht  Be- 

mans  are  defeated  nt  the  battle  of  tbe 
AUia  on  the  1 6th  of  July  (Niebuhr,  ii' 
note  1179),  and  the  Gania  altered  Boim 
on  tbe  Uiird  day  after  the  battle.  Camil- 
lus readied  fma        and  appaOiei  ^ 
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tetor.  The  QkhIi  leave  Rome,  after  hold- 
ing it  seren  monthB. 

Vl.TrA.  MU.ooM.jioL  (Lit.tL  1.) 

Diet.  M.  Farina  Cmmlliu  III. 

Mag.  Eq.  C  Servilioi  Abob. 

Rom«  nbuflt  Tha  LRtnH  and  Uonicaiu 
their  alltanoe  witii  Rom.  Borne 
attacked  by  the  lurmuiding  nationi ;  but 
Camillas  ganu  Tictoriee  over  them. 

VI.  Trib.  MiL  com.  pot.   (Liv.  vi.  4.) 

VI.  TrS>.  MiL  OOHJ.  j>oU    (Lir.  vL  &.) 

The  number  of  the  Roaiaa  tribes  iBdeased 
finm  21  to  S£»  bj  the  addidea  of  four  new 
tribet;  the  SUUaAia,  TrammtiMt  SiAa- 
IMO,  and  Anutmit. 

VI.  Trib.  MiL  ooM.  pot.  (Liv.  vL  6.) 

Defeat  of  the  Antiate*  and  EtruicaaB. 

ri.  Trib.  MiL(xmt.r>oL  (Uv.  n.  11.) 

DkL  A.  Coroeliiu  Como*. 

Mag.  Eq.  T.  QnincUua  Capitolinns. 

Defeat  of  the  VoUciant.  A  cnloof  founded 
at  Satrictun,  The  patriciau  accuse  M. 
Monlioa  CapitoUiuu  of  ai^riDg  to  royal 
power. 

F7.  Tab.  MO.  mat.  poL  (Lir,  tl  la) 
Manliua  ia  brought  to  trial,  condemned,  and 

put  to  death. 
VI.  IVih.  MiL  ami.  poL   (Liv.  tL  21.) 
The  Agcr  Pomptinus  assigned  to  the  ple- 

belftne,  A  colonir  founded  at  Nepete^ 
Vl.TrA.MU.evu.pot,  (Liv.  vi.  22.) 
War  with  Pnenetta. 
Vr.  Trib.  MiL  eon.  pot.  (Liv.  tl  22.) 
War  with  Procneite  luid  the  Volsciana. 
VI.  Trib.  MU.  COM.  poL  (Liv.  vi.  27.) 
Cam.  C.  Sulpiciua  Camerinni.  Abd. 

Sp.  Postomiua  Bcgillenua  Albinna. 
Moti.  e. 

Diet.  T.  Quinctins  Cindnnatiu  Cqritoliniti; 
Mag.  Bq.  A.  Sempronini  Atratinnt. 
Pracnette  token  by  the  dictator. 
VI.  Trib.  MiL  eoia.  poL   (Liv.  vl  30.) 
VL  Trib.  MiL  oom$.  pot.   (Liv.  vi.  31.) 
Cenu.  Sp.  ServiliOB  Prieeua. 

Q.  Cloelioa  Siculua. 
VI.  Ty&.  MiL  eons.  ptO.  (Liv.  vi.  32.) 
VI.  7W&.  MiL  eont.  pot.    Their  namea  are 
not  mentitowd  by  Livy ;  but  Diodoma 
(xv.  71.)  haa  preferred  the  names  of  four 
of  them. 

The  RooATioms  LuiNui  pn^osed  hy  C 
UcinhiB  and  L.  Sextba,  ika  trflxuMa  of 
the  people  to  improTe  the  conditkn  of  the 
plebeiana,  and  to  incresae  their  politicil 
power. 

C.  Liciniui  and  L.  Sextios  re-elected  tribtmet 
eveiy  year ;  and  oa  the  patriciona  would 
not  allow  the  Rogationi  to  become  lawa, 
the  tri buses  joeveDted  the  election  of  all 
patrician  magistrates  during  these  yeara. 

V/.  Trib.  MiL  coat.  pot.    (Lir.  vi  36.) 

C.  Licinina  and  L.  Sextius,  who  arc  again 
elected  tribunes,  allow  consalar  tribunes  to 
be  chosen  this  year,  on  account  of  the  war 
with  Velitrae.  Lidnius  and  Sexdna  con- 
tinue to  be  re-elected  down  to  a  c.  367. 

VI.  TVA  MiL  COM.  pot.  (Liv.  ri.  36.) 

VL  TVib.  Mil.  am:  pot.   (Liv.  vi.  38.) 

Diet  U.  Furiua  Camillna  IV. 

Aftf^       Ik  Acmilina  MammiiiHa. 
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Diet.  P.  Manlins  Oivitolinus. 
Mt^.  Bq.  C  Idcinioa  Calrna. 
VL  TWe.  Mil.  eomr.  poL  (Liv  tL  43.) 
Diet.  M.  Fnrina  CamiUna  V. 
Mag.Eq.  T.QoinctinsfSncinnatiuCqatoliDna. 
The  RoSATKuns LiciMua  passed.  Oneof 
the  consuls  WM  to  be  chosen  frnn  the-pl»- 
beiana  ;  but  a  new  magiatracy  was  iosti* 
tuted,  the  pnetonhip,  which  waa  to  bo 
confined  to  the  patrieianB.    Comillns,  the 
dictator,  oonqnen  the  Gauls,  and  dedicates 
a  temple  to  Concordia  to  celebrate  the 
reoKiciliatiaD  of  the  two  orders. 
Con.  L.  AemHina  Mamerdnns. 

L.  Sextina  Seztinna  lAteranoa. 
Oasn.  A.  Postumiua  R^iUenrfs  Albhuu; 

C.  Snlpidns  Peticua. 
FUUT  Plbbsun  CoNSlTL,  L.  Sextina. 
First  Praetor,  L.  Furiua  Camillus. 
Cbss.  L.  Gleniicius  AventiDenais. 

Q.  Servilius  Ahala. 
Pestilence  at  Rome    Death  of  Camilhia. 
Coa.  C.  Sulpicina  Peticua. 

C.  Lieintaa  Calvaa  Stole. 
The  pestilesae  eontiuaee.   Ididi  seenid  first 

iostitnted. 
Con.  Cn.  Genucins  Aventinenaia. 

L.  Aoniiiua  Mamercinus  II, 
Did.  L.  Manlius  Capitolinns  Impeiiosiis. 
Mag.  E^.  L.  Pinorius  Natta. 
Caut.  M.  Fabios  Ambustus, 
L.  Furiua  MednlUnnaL 
Cm.  Q.  Serrilnia  Abala  II. 

L.  GenncioB  Avendnensia  II. 
ZKd  Ap.  Claudius  Crassinua  R^illenua. 
Mag.  Eq.  P.  Cornelius  Scapula. 
Half  of  the  Tribuni  Militum  forthe  first  time 
elected  by  the  pec^e.  Earthquake  at  Rome. 
Self-devotion  of  Curtius. 
CoK.  C.  Sulpichu  Peticua  IL 

C  Licuuns  Calvna  Stolo  II. 
DieL  T.  Qunctins  Pennns  C^ttdimu  Ciis- 
jpinna. 

Mag.  Eq.  Ser.  Comelins  Maluginensis. 
Invasion  of  the  Oanls.   T.  Manliua  killa  a 

Gaul  in  single  combat,  and  acquires  the 

surname  of  Torquatua. 
Coa.  C.  Poetelius  Libo  Viaolna, 

Fabins  Ambuatos. 
Did.  Q.Senriltus  Ahala. 
Mag.  Eq.  T.Qunetiua  Penaas  Capitolmna 


War  with  the  Gaula  and  Tiburtinea,  who  are 
defeated  by  the  dictitoc; 

Cost.  M.  Popilius  Laenas. 

Cn.  Manliua  Capitolinus  Impmoans. 

Cott.  C.  Fabius  Ambuabia. 
CPlantnis  Pnculns. 

DieL  C  Snludns  Petiens. 

Mag.  Eq.  M.  Vaterina  Poplicolo. 

PlauUuB  defeata  the  Hemicans,  and  Snlpiciua 
the  Gauls,  Fabius  fights  nnaucccMfully 
ogamat  the  Tarqninienses.  Renewal  of  the 
luliance  with  I^tium.  Lex  Poetelia  (ieam- 
bOiL,  proposed  by  the  tribune  Poetelius. 
The  number  of  tribes  increaaed  from  25  to 
27  by  the  addition  of  the  Pemptiiia  and 

Coa$.  C  Marcina  Rntilua, 

Cn.  M™'""  Ckpttriittus  Impetiosus  IL 
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nl&in  4uid  tb«  eommuid  taken  hj  Agr«i- 

polU. 

Tkird  year  of  the  OlnitluRB  war.  Death  of 
Ageaipolu,  who  u  tuoeeedod  by  P0I7- 
bisdes. 

The  Paiugyriau  of  Iiocratei. 
Fourth  and  last  year  of  tlie  Oljiithian  war. 

The  Olyntbians  nuiender  to  Polybiadea. 
Surrender  of  Phlios,  aftar  a  uego  of  20 

montha,  to  Ageailaua. 
The  Cadmeia  recovered     the  Thebu  nOet 

in  the  winter, 
Cleombrottu  sent  into  Boeotia  in  the  middle 

of  winter*  bnt  retnmed  withoot  effecting 

anything.   The  Lacedaemonian  Sphodriai 

ni^ef  an  attempt  upon  the  Peiraeeiu. 

The  Athcniana  fonn  an  alliance  with  the 

Thcbnna  againat  Sparta.    Fiiat  expedition 

of  Ageailans  into  Boeotia. 
Death  of  Ljiiaa. 
Second  expedition  of  Ageeilan*  bto  Boeotia. 
Cleombrotua  marehea  into  Boeotia,  and  soa- 

taiu  a  iligbt  repulse  at  the  paiiei  of  Ci- 

thaeron. 

The  Lacedaemonlaii  £eet  conquered  by 
Chabriai  off  Naxoo,  and  the  Atboiians 
recover  the  dasinicai  of  the  aea. 

Toitii  and  laat  year  of  the  war  between 
Evt^raa  nnd  the  Pcnius. 

Demosthenea  left  in  orphan  in  his 
■eventh  year, 

Anaxandridei,  the  comic  poet,  flonriihed. 

Gleombrotua  sent  into  Phocii,  which  had  been 
invaded  by  the  Thebans,  who  witbdrsw 
into  their  own  country  on  hia  arrlv.il. 

Aiaroi,  the  wn  of  Aristophanes,  fint 
exhibits  comedy. 
EubuluB,  the  comic  poet,  fionrished. 

The  Atheniana,  jealona  u  the  Thebani,  con- 
clude a  peace  with  Idcedaemon.  Timo- 
theus,  the  Athenian  commander,  takes 
Corqnra,  and  on  bis  return  to  Athens  re- 
stores the  Zacynthian  exiles  to  their 
country.  This  leads  to  a  renewal  of  the 
war  between  Athena  and  Lacedaemon. 

Second  destruction  of  Plataeae. 

Jaaon  elected  Tagus  of  Thessoly. 

lacerates  advocated  the  cause  of  the 
Plataeans  in  his  nxarotitdi. 

The  Lacedaemooians  attempt  to  regain  pos- 
session of  Corcyin,  and  send  Mnasippua  with 
a  force  for  the  purpose,  but  be  it  defeated 
and  alain  by  the  Coreyiaeans.  Ipbiaates, 
with  CaQistntos  and  Ghi^inaa  as  hii  od- 
leognes,  sent  to  Corcyra. 

Proeecution  of  Timotheusby  CaUistratiu  and 
Iphicratea.    Timotheua  is  acquitted. 

TimotheuB  goes  to  Asia.  Ipiiicntea  con- 
tinued in  the  command  of  a  fleet  in  the 
Ionian  sea. 

The  most  eminent  eratcoa  <^  this  period 
were  Leodomas,  Callistiatna,  Aristophon 
the  Aienian,  Cephalnt  the  Colyttian, 
Thrasybulus  the  Colyttian,  and  Dio- 
phantua. 

Astydamas  gains  the  priie  in  tragedy. 
Congress  at  Sparta,  and  general  peace,  from 
mieh  flie  Thebana  wue  excluded,  because 
they  would  not  grant  the  indcpaidence 
iba  Boeotian  towns. 
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The  LaeedaemairianB,  commended  Igr  Ocoat- 

brotus,  iuTade  Boeotia,  but  sie  deitatei 

by  the  Thebans  under  ]^aaiaoodu  at  tbt 

battle  of  Leuctn. 
Foundatioo  of  Mt^opolii. 
Expedition  of  Ageoilaiis  into  Arcadia. 
Jason  of  Pherao  alain.   After  the  iabntl  of 

a  year,  Alexander  of  Phone  sncceedi  u>  hii 

power  in  Theasaly. 
First  mvauon  of  Peloponnesus  by  the  Tbt- 

bonb    They  remain  in'  PelopofuwtQS  fair 

months,  and  found  Measme, 
Second  intaumt  9f  PelopesuMsns  \ij  tks 

Thebana. 

Expe^tioD  of  Pelopidaa  to  Theamly.  He  ii 
imprisoned  by  Alexander  of  Phcne^  lit 
Epfuninondas  obtains  hia  rdeose. 
EudoxuB  flourished. 
Apbaieus  bepns  to  ^chiblt  tnpd;. 
Archidamua  gaiiM  a  vidoiy  over  ue  Ana- 
diana. 

Embassy  of  Pelopidas  to  Poiia. 

Death  of  the  elder  Dionyaina  «F  ^oew 
after  a  reign  of  S8  years. 

Aristotle,  aeL  17,  comes  to  Atheoi 

Third  invasion  of  Peloponnesus  by  tLc 
Thebans. 
The  ^raUilmmir  of  Isoctates. 

Wnr  between  Arcadia  and  Elis. 

Stwond  compai^  of  the  war  betrem  A> 
cadia  and  Elis.  Battie  of  Olynpia  ai  tk 
time  of  the  games. 

Donoathenca,  aet.  10,  ddirers  hit  na- 
tion agninst  Aphobus. 

Fourth  invasion  of  Peloponneana  by  the  The- 
bana. Battle  of  Mantineia,  in  Jnnt,  s 
which  Epaminondas  is  killed. 

Xenophom  bronght  down  bis  GrAU^ 
tory  to  the  battie  of  Mantioeia. 

Aeschinea,  the  orator,  aet.  27,  is  praol 
at  Mantineia. 

A  general  peace  between  all  the  bdUgnnt^ 
with  the  exception  of  the  I^eedsMMnittii 
because  the  latter  would  not  acknowMp 
the  ind^cndence  of  the  Measeniani. 

Agerilans  goes  to  Egypt  to  assist  TkdM. 
and  dies  in  the  winter  wben  pr^srisg  u 
return  home. 

Birth  of  Deinarchua,  the  enter. 

War  between  the  Athenians  and  0)jiiilix<» 
for  the  poaaession  of  Ampbipolis.  Ti»- 
tbeus,  the  Athenian  general,  npilKd  at 
Ampbipolis. 

Theopompua  commenced  his  hntvr 
from  this  year. 

Accession  of  Philip,  kmg  of  Macedonia,  art. 
23.  He  defeats  Aiguua,  who  bud  cIbq 
to  the  throne,  declares  AnifdiipcJia  a  b.t 
city,  and  makes  peace  with  Ute  AUihibk 
He  then  doftats  the  PaaoniaM  aad  II- 
lyrians. 

Death  of  Alexander  of  Pherae,  wbe  "j  sx- 
ceeded  by  Tisiphonus. 

Ampbipolis  taken  by  Philip.  Expeditiai  ^ 
the  Athenians  into  Euboea. 

Chios,  Rhodes,  and  Byantiam  lenit  bm 
Athena.  Fint  year  of  the  Sody  If'v- 
Chares  and  Chabriat  aoit  agjuM  CkM, 
bnt  &il  b  their  attempt  ap«n  tfas  iri»>> 
Cbabrias  killed. 
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The  Phodant  kus  Delphi.  Comroenceineiit 
of  the  SMRd  War.  The  Thebauandtha 
Loeriuia  in  the  diief  c^Mniento  of  the 
Phocisnt. 

Duo  uili  from  Zacrnthiu  and  hndi  in 
Sid]y  about  September. 

Death  of  Demoeritus,  set.  1 04,  orHippo- 
cntn,  seL  1 04,  and  of  the  poet  Timotheus. 
356  Second  jeir  of  the  Social  War. 

Birtfa  of  Alexander,  the  son  of  Philip  and 
01yiii^ai,at  tiie  time  of  the  Olympic  gamca. 
Potidaea  takm  "by  Philij^  who  givei  it  to 
OlynthiK 

Dionyaios  the  jvwaga  expelled  from  Syracuse 
by  Dion,  after  a  reign  of  12  ynui. 

PhiliitOB,  the  historian,  esponaei  the 
side  of  DionysiuB,  but  is  defeated  and  slwn. 
The  speech  of  Isocrates  De  Face. 
Third  and  last  year  of  the  Social  War. 
Peace  conchded  between  Athena  and  hor 
former  aDiea. 
Trial  and  condemnation  of  Timotheus. 

Demoatfaenea  begins  to  speak  in  the  as- 
semblies of  the  people. 
Philip  seizes  npon  Pagaaae,  and  begins  to 

besiege  MethwK. 
Death  of  Dion. 

Philip  takes  Methone  aai  enten  Thesaaly. 
He  defeats  and  slays  Onomarcfaus,  the 
Phocian  genenl,  expels  ^rrants  from 
Pheiae,  and  becomes  master  of  Thetsaly. 
He  attempts  to  pass  Thamo^qdae^  but  is 
prevented  by  the  Athenians. 
War  between  Laeedaemon  and  Megali>- 
polia. 

The  first  Philippic  of  Demosthenes. 
Speech  of  Demoathenet  fcv  the  Rho- 
diaiu. 

The  Olynthiana  attacked  by  Phflip,  aak 
sncconr  from  Athens. 

The  Olynthiac  orations  of  Demosthenes. 
Olynthian  war  continued. 

The  speech  of  Demosthenes  ^punst 
Meidias. 

O^thus  taken  and  deattoyed  by  Philip. 
Deatfaof  Plato,  aet  82.  Speiwppus  anc- 
ceeds  Plato.    Aristotle,  npon  the  death 
of  Plato,  went  to  Atameua. 
Anaxandrides,  the  comic  poet,  exhibits. 
Peace  between  Philip  and  the  Athenians. 
Phi|ni  oremms  Phocu  and  brings  the  Sacred 
War  to  an  end,  after  it  baa  lasted  ten 
years.  All  the  Phocian  citiea,  except  Abae, 
were  destroyed. 

Oration  of  Isocrates  to  Philip. 
Oration  of  Demosthenes  on  the  Peace. 
Speech  of  Aeschines  agamst  Tiroarchus. 
Timoleon  sails  from  Corinut  to  Syracuse,  to 
axpd  the  ^lant  Dionysiiia; 

Atiatotle^  after  three  yeara'  atay  at  Atar> 
nens,  went  to  Mytilene. 

The  secMid  Philippic  of  Demosthenea. 
Timoleon  completes  the  conquest  of  Syracuse. 

iDionyatna  waa  tiina  finally  expelled.  He 
had  regained  the  aorereignty  aAer  his 
first  expulsion  by  Dion. 
I  Disputes  between  Philip  and  tho  Athenians. 

(An  Athenian  expedition  is  sent  into  Acar- 
nania  to  conntoract  Philips  who  was  in 
that  cormtiy. 
1  ni.  111. 
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The  speech  of  Demosthenes  nspecting 
Halonnesua. 

The  speeches  of  Demosthenes  and  Aes- 
chines ntfA  Uapawfcrttiat. 
Philip's  e^edition  to  Thiice.  He  is  opposed 
by  Dit^thes,  the  Athenian  general  at  the 
Chersoneans. 
Aristotle  comes  to  the  court  at  Philip. 
Death  of  Menander. 
Isocntes,  aeL  94,  began  to  compose 
the  ^nathenaie  oration. 
Philip  is  still  in  Thrace,  where  Iw  wintered. 
The  oration  of  Demosthenea  on  the 
Chersonesns,  in  which  he  Tindicatea  the 
conduct  of  Diopidiea,  and  the  third  and 
fourth  Philippics. 
Birth  of  Epicnrus. 
Philip  besieges  Selymbria,  Perinthna,  and 
Byzantinin. 

laooatea  completea  th«  ^nathenaic 
oration.    See  n.  a  342. 

Ephoms  brought  down  hu  histoiy  to 
the  siege  of  Periuthus. 
Renewal  or  the  war  between  Philip  and  the 
Athenians.  Phoeion  compels  Philip  to 
raise  th*  uegt^  both  of  Bynntinm  and 
Perintbns. 

Xenocntes  succeeds  Speusippus  at  tho 
Academy, 

Philip  ia  choaen  general  of  Uie  Amphic^ons 
to  cany  on  ue  war  aninst  Amphiesa. 
He  inarches  through  Thermopyhte  and 
seises  Elateia.  The  Athenians  form  and- 
liance  with  the  Thebans  ;  but  their  united 
forces  are  defeated  by  Philip  at  the  battle 
of  Chaeroneia,  fought  on  the  7th  of  Meta- 
geitnion  (Avgust).  Philtp  becomes  master 
^  Greece.  Comreaa  at  Corinth,  in  whidi 
war  is  dedared  oy  Greece  against  Peraia 
and  Philip  appointed  to  conduct  it 
Death  of  Isocntea,  aet  98, 

Death  of  Timoleon. 

Murder  of  Philip,  and  aeeeaaion  of  hta  aon 
Alexander,  aet  20. 

Deinarchns  aet  28  began  to  eompoae 
ontiima. 

Alexander  marchea  against  the  Thracians, 
Triballi,  and  Illyrians.  While  he  is  en- 
gaged in  this  war,  Thebes  rerolts.  He 
forthwith  marches  southwards,  and  de- 
stroys Thebes. 

Philippidea,  the  comic  poet,  flourished. 

Alexander  commences  the  war  against  PeraiL 
He  crosses  the  Hellespont  in  the  spring, 
defeats  the  Persian  aatrape  at  the  Oranicut 
in  the  month  Thaigelion  (May),  and  con- 
quers the  western  {art  of  Aais  Minor. 
AriatoUe  latnma  to  AdieniL 

Alexander  aubdues  Lycia  in  the  winter,  col- 
lects his  forces  at  Oordinm  m  the  spring, 
and  defeats  Dareius  at  Issns  late  in  the 
autumn. 

.\lezander  takes  Tyre,  after  a  siege  of  seven 
months  in  Hecatombaeon(Jnly).  Hetakea 
Gaza  in  September,  and  then  marches  into 
Egypt,  which  submits  to  him.  In  the  winter 
he  visits  the  oracle  of  Ammon,  and  gives 
orders  for  the  foundation  of  Alt^xandria. 
Stephanos,  the  comic  poet,  floaristied. 
Alexander  sets  out  from  Memphis  in  the^ 
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The  SamitM  sgun  dcftaled.    Wn  witb 

th«  Muii  and  PelignL 
Om.  Ap.  Ondiu  Cweos. 

lb  Tohmmnu  Fliniin  Violeni. 
0mm.  M.  Vaierini  Huimiu. 

C.  Jnmni  BaMcns  Bnitni. 
Fabint  proconiol  defesU  the  Suunites  at 

AIlifit& 
CbM.  P.  Comelini  Arrin*. 

Q.  Marcitu  Trenialiu. 
Did.  P.  Cccnelint  Scipio  BarlatDa. 
Maff.eq.  P.  DcduMu 
Innuiectna  and  nbjngation  tt  the  H«r- 


Gm.  L.  Pbatnnriw  Htfdhu. 

TL  MimutiH  Angntinu.   Oerifc  & 
M.  Falviuj  Cnmi  Paetinu. 
ViebiiMHU  cann^gn  apnmt  the  Samnitea. 

BoTiannm  takan. 
Co*s.  P.  SnJpichu  Savetrio. 

P.  Sempnaiiu  Sophoi. 
Chaab  Q.  Fahiiii  Muimiu  RnUiaimi. 

P.  Dedu  Una. 
Paaee  conduced  vith  tli«  Samnitea.  Tho 
Aeqniaiu  defeated  with  great  alanghter. 
Peaea  with  the  Mamicini,  Hani,  Peligni. 
The  cenaon  plaM  all  the  libertini  in  the 
four  city  tribea. 

Cn.  Flavitti  makM  known  tha  civile  jui 
and  pablighes  a  calendar  of  tha  diet  Euti 
and  neiuti. 
Cm.  h.  Oenncitu  Aventiiieiuia. 

8a.  Comelioa  Lentnlni  (Rnfimu). 
C^riooiei  aoit  to  8om  and  Albt. 
Om.  M.  Lirina  Denter. 

M.  Aemiliua  Panllna. 
Diet.  C  Junioi  Babulcus  Biutu. 
Af(^.£q.  M.Titiuiut. 
The  Aeqoiaiu  renew  the  war,  bnt  are  eaiily 

defeated  by  the  dictator. 
Diet  Q.  FaUm  SCaxinnu  RuDianna  11. 
Mag,  Eg.  M.  Aarailiu  Pknllna. 
DicL  M.  Valeriui  Coma  II. 
\faff.  Eg.  C.  Sempronim  Sophna. 
No  conioli  thif  year.    War  with  the  Marai 

and  EtroKani.' 
Chu.  Q.  Appnleina  Pann. 

H.  Valeriw  Corvna  V. 
The  Lex  Ognliua  immaaeathe  nnmberrftba 
pontifh  and  augurs,  and  en  acta  that  fonr 
of  the  ptrntifla  and  five  <rf  tha  angnia  ahall 
alwiM  be  plebeiani. 

The  Lex  V^atia  de  preveeatiem  n- 
enaeted  the  ftnoer  law,  which  had  beni 
twice  before  pasted  on  the  pvpoaition  of 
diftrent  memben  of  the  ttzne  gens. 
Con,  H.  FnlTio*  Paetinua- 

T.  Manlhu  Torquatna.    Mort,  e. 
ILValerioiComa  VI. 
Caul.  P.  Semnronina  Soplma, 
P.  SoIpMina  Snwrio. 
Two  new  tribea  flHuad ;  the  Aniaitu  and 
TVTMfMo.  AetdoayaenttoNaniiaanHmg 
the  Umbriani. 
Cbia.  L.  Comelioa  Seipio. 

CiL  Fnlfini  Maximua  CentaraalDi. 
Thmd  SAKltm  War.    The  Samnitei  in- 
vade the  temtory  of  the  Lwaniana,  the 
aUiea  «f  tha  Romam,  which  occaaiona  a 
war.  ThaSmmiteadeftsledntBovianuni; 
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theEtnNcnni^atVblBtaRaa.  Cakajbrni- 

ed  at  Caieedi. 
Oom.  Q.  Fabiaa  Maximna  RnDianBi  IV. 

P.  Dedoi  Mna  IV. 
The  war  centinoad  in  Sammnm.  TheEmu- 

cana  innam  qniet  thia  year. 
Cbfi.  h.  Vf^nmiina  Flinnm  VnloBi  IL 

Ap.  CaandiDB  Cbecna  IL 
The  war  ooDtunad  in  Smnininf  and  i^ha  la 

Etioria. 

Out.  Q.  Fabioi  Maxinma  RaDinaa  T. 

P.  Dedna  Mna  IV. 
Qnat  defeat  of  the  Samnitea,  Etnuean^Ca- 

biiKi%  Qaala  at  Sentiaiini. 
CtoHL  U  Poatnndna  H^gdlw  IL 

BL  A^ina  RegnhiB. 
Chaaa.  P.  C«ndi«  Arrinn. 

C  Marciiu  Rntilna  (Caanarinna). 
War  continued  in  Samniom  and  Kmn. 
Three  citiea  in  Etnria,  Volunii,  Pem'a, 
and  AiRtimn  ana  fir  peace:  a  tnce  it 
mad*  with  them  fiw  40  yean. 
Qm.  L.  P^iiriaa  Conor. 

Sp.  Camlhii  Haximna. 
The  Samnitea  defeated  with  grmt  loB.  Viut 

•undia]  aet  np  at  RaBe. 
thn,  Q.  Fsbioa  Mnzimos  Gmgea. 

D.  Janiua  Bratas  Scaeta. 
The  coDHi]  Fabioa  defeated  by  the  Sanmitca : 
bat  his  btfaer,Q.Pal»aaMmxiniOKganita 
great  victory  orer  the  Sanuiite^  hma  wh  ih 
they  nerer  recover.    PenUnai  theSamniie 
general,  taken  peieoner. 
Cbafc  L  Poatumina  Meg^llna  IIL 
C.  Jnniua  frntns  Bnljnkna. 
The  Samnitea  hopeleidy  eontimw  the  stns- 
gle.    Cominiam  taken.    A  eoloqy  oent  u 
Venom. 
Om.  P.  Comelioa  Rufinna. 

M'.  Coriua  Dentatmi. 
Both  esnanb  hnads  Snmnhno.    The  Sam- 
nitea inbmit  and  ane  for  peace.  Conch- 
•ioR  of  the  Samnite  wan,  which  had  lasted 
53  yeara.    See  a.  c  343. 
Cbu.  M.  Valoina  Maximos  Corrinas. 

Q.  Caedtdni  Noctna. 
Triumviri  Capitalea  inttibited.  Colouea  seat 

to.Oattwn,  Sena,  and  Hadria. 
Oo$$.  Q.  Mardns  Trennthia  II. 

P.  Comelins  Arvina  IL 
Cbst.  M.  Clandins  Hftreellas. 

C.  Nautins  Rotiloa. 
Cbu,  M.  Valmua  Maximm  Potitna. 

C.  Aelioa  Partus. 
Diet.  Q.  Hertcnaiua. 

Last  secession  «f  the  plehs.  The  Lex  Hit- 
tenala  of  the  dictator  confirms  moee  fuUv 
the  privil^es  of  the  plebeians.  The  Lex 
Maoia  waa  veiy  pn4«Uy  paaeed  in  this 
ytu. 

Gm.  C  ChuidiBa  Qnina. 

M.  Aeraflina  Lepidoa. 
Oott.  C.  S«vitiiis  TncoL 

L.  Caecilius  Metellna  Denter. 
Co**.  P.  Comdina  DolabeUa  Haxinm. 

Cn.  Donitiua  Cdvinna  MaxmiM 
Cbist.   . 

Q.CBediaiuNoein.  AU. 
The  Ganls  besiege  Artetinn,  and  deleat  the 
Komana.   In  the  eoane  of  the  aaoK  ym 
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the  Gauls  aad  EtntouM  an  ddcated  by 

the  RoiHDs. 
dm  C.  Ffthrichu  Liudnui. 

Q.  AMDililU  P^HU. 

Th«  Boii  deftated ;  peace  tnad«  with  them. 

The  Saninitei  revolt,  bet  are  defetied  to- 

fcethar  with  the  Lucaniani  and  Bnittiane. 

The  Romans  relicTs  Tfamu.    The  Taren- 

tioea  attadc  a  Roman  fleet. 
Qm.  I^AeniliiHBBrtHiIa. 

Q.  Maicuu  Philippoa; 
FrmRHDs  ULRivaa  in  Italy.   He  owne 

upon  the  iiiTitalaoD  of  the  TBimttMS  to 

aeuit  them  in  their  mi  againrt  the 

RomanB. 
Qm,  P.  ValeriiH  LaavinUL 

TL  ConmtadiM. 
JHeL  Co.  Demithia  Ctlrimu  Maximua. 
Mt^.Eq.  

Cn.  Danithn  Calvinni  Afoximaa. 
The  Roaaiia  defatted  by  Pyirhui  near  Hera- 
cleia. 

Qm.  P.  Snl^dna  Sarenio. 

P.  Deetna  Uu. 
The  RAtnanc  again  defeated  hj  Pyrrhna  near 

Aaealsm. 
Qua.  G.  Fabriciiu  LDteinna  II. 

Q.  Aemilioa  P^ns  II. 
Pyirhua  paaaea  over  into  Sid};.   The  Ro- 
mans carry  on  the  war  with  auccea  againat 
the  nations  of  Soathon  Italy,  who  had 
sided  with  I^rrrhna. 
Cot*.  P.  Comeiraj  Rnfinna  II. 

C  Jnnius  Brntiu  ^bolcvs  II. 
Oota.  Q.  Fkbina  Maxtmna  Guinea  II. 

C.  OeDodot  Clepaina. 
Diet.  P.  Comeliua  Ronnna. 

Mag.  Eq.  

Pyirhna  returns  to  Italy. 
Qm.  M\  Cnrhu  Dentatos  IL 
h,  Comelina  Lentnlna. 
Ctasaa.  C.  Fabridna  Luadnna. 

Q.  Aemilioa  Papoa. 
Total  defeat  of  Pyirhns  near  BenereDtiun. 

He  lesTea  Italy. 
Qm.  M\  Carina  DnitatUB  III. 

Ser.  Comelina  Merenda. 
Qm.  C  Clandina  Conina  II. 

CL  Fabina  Dwao  Lieinna.   Mort  e. 
C  Fabtieioa  Ltiadnns  IIL 
Embassy  from  Ptolemaeiia  Philadelphna  to 
Rmnck    Coliniot  sent  to  Poudonia  and 
Coaa. 

Cost.  L.  Papirins  Cnraor  II, 

Sp.  Carrilina  Maximua  IL 
Cbw.  M*.  Coriua  Dentatus. 

L,  PapiriuB  Curaor. 
Condnaira  of  the  war  in  Sonthon  Italy, 

Tarentom  submits. 
Cbs*.  C.  Quinctius  Clandns. 

L.  Oenncioa  Clepdna. 
Rbegium  ia  talcen,  and  the  aoldien  of  the 
C^mpaoian  legion,  who  had  seized  the  dty, 
are  taken  to  Rome  and  put  to  death. 
dm.  C  Genndos  Clepsina  II, 

Cn.  Cornelius  Bloalo. 
Cots,  Q>  Ognbitts  Gall  us. 
C  J^bint  Pictor. 

fint  cmnod  at  Rome. 
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Qm.  Ap.  Claadios  Craaana  Rnfna. 

P.  Sem[vmius  Sophna. 
The  Pioentinea  defieeted  and  anbmit  to  the 
Romaaa.    Coloniea  foonded  at  Aiiminum 
and  Baierentiim. 
Qm.  M.  Atilina  Regnlna. 

L.  Jnliai  Libo. 
The  SoUentinaa  defeated  and  Bmndiaium 

taken. 
Cbsa,  N.  Fabini  Pidar. 

D.  JuniuB  Pen. 
The  SollenljneB  anbmit  Subjugation  of  Italy 

completed. 
Cbsa.  Q.  Fabina  Maximns  Gnigea  III. 

L.  Mamilina  Vitoln^ 
Cmu.  Cn-Conieliaa  Blaaio. 

C.  Uardua  RntOni  IL  (CenMcfama.) 
Qm.  Ap.  Clandioa  Candeb 

M.  FulTioa  Flacena. 
FiRBT  Pdnio  War.  First  year.  The  con- 
aol  Clandioa  crosses  orer  into  Sicily,  and 
defeats  the  Carthagmians  and  Sjiacnsaiis. 
QUdiatma  exhibited  £>r  the  first  time  at 
Roma. 

Qm.  M'.  Valerius  Maximna  (Meaaala). 

M\  Otacilius  (^Bssns. 
Diet.  Cn,  Fulvins  Maximns  Centmnaliu. 
Moff.  Eq.  Q.  Marcios  Philippns. 
Secnid  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  Th^ 
two  consuls  cross  orer  into  Sicily,  and 
raise  the  siege  of  Measano,    Hten  makes 
peace  with  the  RomansL 
Qm.  L.  Poatumiua  (Megellus). 

Q.  ManiliQB  Vitulns. 
Third  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.    The  two 
eonanla  lay  siege  t«  AgrigentniB,  which  u 
taken  after  a  siege  of  seTeu  montha. 
Ooa,  L.  Valerius  Flaccus. 

T.  Otacilius  Cnuaos. 
Fourth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The 

Carthaginians  ntrage  the  coast  Italy. 
Qm.  Cn.  Comelina  Sdpio  Asina. 
CDuiliua. 

Fifth  year  of  the  fint  Panic  war.  The 
Romans  first  buQd  a  fleet.   Tlie  eonaul 
Duilius  gains  a  rirtory  by  tea  oTcr  the 
Carthaginians, 
Cost.  h.  Comeliua  Sdpio. 

C  Aqnilius  Florus. 
Sixth  year  of  the  first  I*nme  war.   The  oin- 
Bul  Comelina  attacks  Sardinia  and  Coi^ch. 
His  colleaone  carries  on  the  war  in  ^eOy. 
Cbis,  A.  AtiJius  Calatinni. 

C.  Sulpidns  Paterculns, 
Cam.  C.  Duilius. 

L.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
Seventh  year  of  the  fint  Puiic  var.  The 
two  consuls  canr  on  liha  war  in  Sidly, 
but  without  much  success. 
Qm.  C.  Atilius  Regulus  (Serranns). 

Cn.  Cmmdius  Blaaio  II. 
Diet.  Q,  OgnlniiiB  Oallua. 
Moff.  Bq.  M.  lAstarina  Mattdanna. 
Eighth  year  of  Ute  first  Punic  war.  Tba 
coninl  Atilnis  gains  a  naral  rietoi^  ,'£l 
Tyndaris. 
Qm.  L.  ManliuB  Vulso  Lcngus, 
Q.  Caedidoa,    Mort,  e. 
M,  AtiliuB  Renins  II. 
Ninth  year  of  the  first  Punic  war.  The  tin 
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ecPOMila  UuUiu  lod  Regalm  dsfaU  the 
Caitbagiahm  by  m  Mid  hod  in  Aftiok 
SncMn  tt  the  Bobimi  tmii  in  Africa, 
llanliw  ntmu  to  Rona  witk  put  of  dw 

uiDT.   Reguloi  muuM  in  Africa. 

Com.  Ser.  Fulriw  FMtunu  Nobiliob 
M.  Aemilitu  PuUui. 

Tenth  Jtmi  of  the  fint  funic  wv.  Regnlni 
eoBtinnea  the  var  in  Africa  Wlh  gnst 
■oaeaM,  deftala  the  Ckrtha^niui  and 
talm  Tsnii ;  but  to  ■ftemrdi  defeated 
by  the  Certluginiuu  under  tbe  conmuuid 
of  Xasthii^Ku,  and  taken  priwner.  The 
RonuM  equip  a  la^  fleet,  which  defeatt 
the  Cuthagmiani,  and  caniet  off  from 
Africa  the  Mirrivore  of  the  armj  of  Regn- 
lui  i  but  on  iU  retain  to  Italy  it  ie  wrecked, 
and  most  ef  the  ahipi  are  deatroyed. 

Com.  Cn.  CnneUua  Sdpio  Aiina  II. 
A.  Atilina  CaUtinu  II. 

Elercntli  year  of  the  fint  Punic  war.  The 
RMBBa%  in  three  mwths,  baild  another 
fleet  of  320  ihipe.   They  taka  PaBotmaa. 

Qm.  Cn.  Serriliui  Caepio. 
C.  Sempronina  Blaenu. 

CSma.  D.  Juniui  Pen.  JU. 

L.  Poatuffliua  Mi^ellw.   Mori.  e. 

TwellUi  year  the  fint  Paiue  war.  The 
two  ceonU  mtaga  Aa  aoart  of  iUbiea. 
On  tbdr  retnni  to  Italy,  the  Room  fleet 
it  again  wrecked.  The  MMte  reeolre  not 
to  build  another  fleet.  Tib.  Coranoniua 
the  fint  plebeian  Pontifez  MaJdmna. 

Cota.  C.  Aurdiiu  CottiL 

P.  ServQiui  Oeminu. 

am»$.  H\  Valeriua  Matimai  Memla. 
P.  Sanfffoniui  Sopbm. 

Thirteenth  year  of  the  fint  Pome  war.  The 
two  conniU  cairy  on  tha  war  in  Scaly. 
CiVtnre  of  Hiiner& 

Om.  L.  CaacOnu  UetaUai. 
C.  Furini  Padlat. 

Fourteenth  year  of  the  fint  Punic  war. 
The  two  conml*  carry  cn  the  war  in  Sicily. 

Can.  C.  Atilins  RmuIui  (Serranua)  II. 
L.  Hanliu«^^llH  (Longna)  IL 

Fiftewtk  year  of  Um  fint  Panic  wat  Great 
Ticbny  of  dw  wwDiianl  Ketdlua  at  Pap 
nonnua.  B«gaiu  aent  to  Rome  to  ablicit 
peaces  or  at  leut  an  exchanga  of  pri- 
•oaen.  The  Ronuuit,  m  the  contrary, 
reiolTe  to  proiecats  the  war  with  the 
greoteat  vigour.  A  now  fleet  built.  The 
two  Goniuli  lay  sici^  to  Lilybaeunt. 
[Amcee  founds  the  Parthian  monaidiy.] 

Cm.  P.  Claudini  Pulcher. 
L.  Junina  Pultui. 

Ihd.  M.  Claudiua  Glicia.  AU. 
A.  Atiliui  Calatinoa. 

M<^.JB^  U  CaedlinB  Metellua. 

Sixteenu  year  of  the  fint  Punie  war.  The 
conjul  Claudiua  defeated  by  eea.  He  ii 
commanded  by  the  lenate  to  nominate  a 
dictator,  and  nonunatcs,  in  ecom,  Olicia, 
who  had  been  hie  scribe,  but  who  ia  com- 
pelled to  resign.  The  fleet  of  the  other 
ooninl  ia  wsukad.  The  dictator  Atiliut 
Caktinaa  ooaaea  orer  into  Sicily,  being 
tha  fint  dictator  who  coined  on  war  out 

,    of  Italy. 
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Com.  C.  Aardiaa  Gotta  IL 

P.  Scrrilina  GeninaB  IL 
Seventeenth  ycarcfO*  flnt  Pane  WBb  TW 

oKianls  cany  cn  tta  war  ia  ffialf. 
Cbii;  L.  CaecUina  Hetdliia  IL 

N.  Fafaiua  Bateoi 
GPMit:  A-AulioaCalatiiuia. 

A.  Maalioa  Torqnataa  Atticw. 
Eiriiteenth  year  of  the  fint  Panic  war^ 
HanilGar  Bona  appoinled  aond  of  the 


Carthiffniana.  He  mfga  the  oaita  of 
Italy.    The  dtiienB  at  tha  oMaa  ace 

251,223. 

£Birthof  Haanibal.] 
Cbsc.  U\  Otaeiliaa  Cnuavall. 

M.  Fkbiaa  Iddnaa. 
Diet.  Ti.  Ccanncanina. 
M<^  Eq.  M.  Fnlvina  Ftaccoa. 
Nineteenth  year  of  the  fint  Ponk  w. 
During  this  year,  and  for  seroal  sooeo- 
sire  years,  the  war  ia  chiefly  deftnaiK. 
Both  poitiea  an  ~^-f*-(  with  titr 
struggle.    Hamilear  caniea  a  the  war 
with  great  AQl. 
Qm.  IL  FabiuB  Bnteo. 

C.  AtQiua  Bnlbna. 
Twentieth  year  of  the  first  Pnue  wwb 
dm.  A.  Manlhia  Tofqnatna  Attiesh 

C.  Semtanuus  Btacaaa  IL 
Twen^-firat  year  of  tb»  fint  Pnoie  n, 
Cbai.  C.  Fnitdanint  Fondnlaa. 

a  SnljMiQa  Gatlaa 
Twenty-aecond  year  of  the  firat  Panic  nr. 
The  cooBuI  Fnndanina  defeats  tt*— n^^r 
in  Sicily.    A  seoood  praetor  oppmnted  iit 
the  fint  tineL 
CfaM.  C  Lutatioa  Cataha. 

A.  PaetnmioB  Altnnoa. 
Twenty-third  year  of  the  first  Poair  «ai^ 

The  Romana  agaaa  baild  a  fleeL 
Om.  A.  Manliaa  Torquatoa  Attieaa  IL 

Q.  Lntattaa  Ceaedk 
Cmm.  a  Anrdiat  Cotta. 

M.  FabiM  Botoa. 
Twen^-fourth  and  kct  year  cf  the  aeond 
Punic  war.  The  pnoooani  Catalu  dr- 
feaU  the  Carthaginiana  by  aeo,  off  the 
Ae^tea.  Peace  atode  wiA  the  Cbitka- 
giniana.  Sicily  beeonea  a  Reaaan  pfo- 
vinee.  Revolt  aad  oonqtuat  of  the  FaliKL 
War  of  tha  Caitbagmiana  with  the  m/r- 
cenariea.  TIu  dtisena  at  the  ooHaaan 
261,000. 
Cb«f.  C.  Chndint  Centha 

M.  Sen^nuna  Taditiaaa. 
A  colony  aent  to  &MletiaBk.  IWSafdtaianB 
revolt  from  Carthage:, 

Lirius  Andronicna  bc^aa  to  czhiUl 
tragedieo  at  Roaae. 
Cw.  C  Bfamilina  TannL 
Q.  Valwtna  Falto. 
Q.  Enniua  the  poet  bom. 
Cbss.  TL  Sempronins  Qiacchna. 

P.  Valeriua  Falto. 
The  Romans  cmity  on  war  with  the  Boil  aod 
Ligunans.  The  Flonlia  ioadatedL  Cest- 
clnaim  of  the  war  of  the  Carth^giakaf 
agamtt  their  naKenarica,  after  h  bad 
lasted  three  yean  and  fbor  montha.  The 
Carthaginiana  are  obliged  w  anmadff 
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SudiniaandCcmcalotkelUniiM.  II»- 
milev  Hnt  into  Spain. 
Cam.  h.  Cotneliiu  Loibiliis  CMtdinoa. 

Q.  Fuhina  FImcos. 
War  continoed  with  the  Boii  nd  Lignriui. 
Oott.  P.  Conieliu  LcDCalai  Cwidimn. 

C  Liciiiiiu  Vma. 
Omm.  L.  ComaUos  Lflatalm  Ckndirau. 

Q.  Lolatina  CcROi  Atoi±4. 
The  Tiunlpine  Oanls  cnm  the  Alpi  on  tho 
inntation  at  the  Boii ;  but  in  consequence 
of  ditteniiou  witb  the  Boii,  they  return 
hanta. 

Tin  Romans  tatty  on  mr  with  the 
Ligoiiant  and  CorHoana. 
Om,  T.  Maidiw  Torqaatoa. 

CAdliuaBullnu  II. 
The  Sardiniona  rebel  at  the  instigation  of 
the  Caithanniaaa,  hnt  an  labdoed.  The 
tmpla  itf  Jama  ia  ahat  6n  tha  aaewd 

dm* 

The  poet  Naerini  flooriihed. 
Qm.  L.  Poetamina  Albinuu 
Sp..  Carviliua  Maximna; 
Caut,  C.  Atiliua  Bulboi. 

A.  Portnmina  Albinna. 
War  with  tha  Ugnriana,  Conicani,  and  Sai^ 
dbuBOi,  whs  wm  awntly  urged  by  the 
Cartbaginiana  to  reTolt 

Birth  of  M.  Porciu  Cato. 
Cost.  Q.  Fabini  Haximui  Vermcoaut. 

M'.  Pomponioi  Mathob 
War  with  tho  Ligurians  and  Sordiniana. 
Cbn.  H.  Aamilina  Lepidtui 

M.  PaUidna  MaUeolna. 
The  two  conaola  cany  on  war  in  Sardinia. 
The  agrarian  law  it  the  triboae  C 
mrniui. 

Omm.  M\  PomptHiiui  Matho. 

C.  Papiriua  Uaao. 
Diet.  C  Duilins. 
.\tu!/.  Eq.  C.  Aurriim  Cotta, 
Cena.  T.  ManliuB  TorquatUL  Abd, 

Q.  Folviua  Flaccua.  Ahd. 
The  Sardinians  and  Conicana  lubdued.  Sp. 
Carviliua  diToicea  hii  wife^  the  fint  instance 
of  divtme  at  Home :  othar  dates  an  given 
for  this  event. 
Con.  M.  Aemilius  Barbula. 

M.  Junius  Pera. 
Com.  Q.  Fnbins  Maximus  Verracosiu. 

M.  Seropronius  Tuditanua, 
War  wiUk  the  Lignziana. 
Cot$.  L.  Poetamina  Albimn  IT. 

Cn.  Fnlviui  Centumalui, 
War  with  the  Illyrians,  who  are  easily  sub- 
dued.  Death  of  Hamilcar  in  Spain,  who 
is  aacceeded  in  the  oommand  by  Has- 
dnrbaL 

Co—.  Sp.  Carvilius  Maximua  II. 

Q.  Fabius  MaiimnB  Vermcoaus  IL 

Postnmiuji,  the  proconsul,  vho  bad  wintered 
in  Illyricum,  makes  peace  with  Teuta, 
queen  of  the  Illyriana.  First  Roman  em- 
bossy  to  Greece.  Hasdrufaal  makes  a 
treaty  with  the  Romans. 

CbsB.  P.  Valerius  Flaccus. 
M.  Atilitts  Regulus. 

Number  of  paetwa  inavaaed  from  two  to 
fmr. 
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Com.  U.  Valeihia  Heaiala. 
L.  AposUas  Folia 

Com,  li.  Aemilius  Papns. 

C.  AtiliuB  Rqiidus.  Oeek, 
Cenu.  C.  Claudius  Ccnthck 

M.  Junius  Pern. 
Was  with  thb  O^ULa.  The  Tmu^pioe 
Gaul*  ooaa  the  Alpa  and  jmn  tha  Qnl- 
pine  Gaols.  Their  oaited  forces  defsated 
by  the  consul  Aemilina.  The  omsul  Atilius 
fiills  in  the  bottle. 

Q.  Fabius  Pictor,  the  historian,  served 
in  the  Gallic  war.  He  was  a  contem- 
porary of  the  historian,  L.  Cincius  Ali- 
mentos. 

Cots.  T.  Hanlins  Torqnatns  IL 

Q.  Folviua  Flaecns  IL 
DkL  L.  Caecilins  Metellus. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Fabina  Bntao. 
Seeeod  year  v£  tba  Qallie  wat.   Tlw  BoU 
anbmil 

Plautui,  pedu^  began  to  exhibit  in 
this  year.   See  tM  artide  Puunnk 
Cbn.  C.  Flaminins. 

P.  Foriua  Philus. 
Third  year  of  the  Gallie  war.   The  consul 
FlaidniDa  cnaaai  the  Fo  and  defeata  the 
Imibnaiu. 
Cm.  Cn.  Comelint  Sci)»o  Caltnu. 

M.  Claudius  Marcellus. 
Fourth  and  hut  year  of  the  Gallic  war.  The 
Insubriana,  d^eated  by  the  consul  Mar- 
cellus, submit  to  the  Romans.   The  trni* 
Bul  MarceDus  wins  the  sp<dia  o^ma. 
Gm.  p.  ComeliitB  Sdpio  Anna. 

M.  Minuciua  Rnfiis, 
DicL  Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Vemeoaaa. 
Mofi.       C.  Flaminius. 
War  with  the  Jstri,  who  are  sobdned. 
Hannibal  snceeeds  Hasdrubal  in  the  oom- 
mand of  the  Carthaginian  amy  in  Spain. 
Cb**.  L.  Vcturius  Philo. 

C.  Lntatios  Catnlos. 
Caut.  h.  Aemilius  Papoa. 

C.  IHaminins. 
The  ccDstn  place  the  l!bertin{  b  tiie  foot 
'  city  tribes.  Fknniniu  makes  Ae  Via 
Flaiiiinia  and  bnilda  the  Ciicna  Flami- 
nius. The  citiseas  at  tba  ctnins  an 
270,213. 
Cot$.  M.  Uvius  Salinator. 

L.  Aemilius  Panllni. 
Second  lUyrian  war  againat  Demetrhis  of 
Pharos,  who  is  conquered  by  the  cimsal 
Aemilius.  Hannibal  takeaSogantmn  aftn 
a  siege  of  eight  months^  and  winten  at 
Carthago  Novil 

The  poet  PMnvioa  ban  fifty  yean  be< 
fi)re  Attius. 

First  medical  shop  opened  at  Rome  by 
Ardiagatbus  a  Greek,  to  whan  the  Ranant 
granted  the  jus  Quiritiun. 
(hu.  P.  Cornelius  Sdpio. 

Ti.  Sempronios  Longna. 
SicoND  Pdnio  War.  First  year.  Han- 
nibal  began  his  march  fiwn  Carthago 
Nova,  at  the  commencement  of  spring, 
and  reached  Italy  in  five  mouths.  He 
defeats  the  Romans  at  the  battles  of 
the  Tidmii  and  the  Trebk,  and  wintett 
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in  Ligoria.  Cn.  Sapio  auriw  om  tbe  wxr 
with  Mueeit  is  Spain. 

L.  Cinau*  AliiMntns  wrote  u  accoont 
of  HuMiHwl^  [■■■■■g*  i»to  Iialjr. 

Oott.  Cn.  Sariliin  Qaniow. 

C.  FUminitu  II.   Oea$.  a. 
M.  Atilitu  R^nlu  II. 

Did.  Q.  Fabiiu  Muimiu  Veirncotm  It. 

.Vag.  Eg.  M.  Uinndns  Rufus. 

Diet.  L.  Vetoritu  Philo. 

.yfoff.  Eq.  M.  Pompmutw  2btbo. 

Second  jear  of  the  Koond  Pniue  WW.  Han- 
nibal marches  through  the  manhe*  into 
Etnuia,  and  de£eala  Flaminiot  at  the 
battle  of  the  lake  Tranmenns.  Fabiiu 
Maxinna  elected  dictator  by  the  people 
will  not  riik  a  battle.  Hannibal  matchea 
into  ApnltB,  where  he  pasaea  the  winter. 
The  war  continued  in  Spun. 

Con.  C.  TerentiuB  Vam. 

L.  Aemilins  Paulina  II.    Oat>*. «. 

Diet.  M.  Jnniu  Pcra. 

Mcy.Eq.  Ti.  Sompronini  Qracchna. 

Diet,  mm  Mag.  Bq.  M.  Fabius  Buteo. 

Third  year  of  the  aecond  Punic  war.  Great 
defeat  of  the  Romans  at  tbe  battle  of 
Cannae,  on  the  2nd  of  August.  Revolt 
of  CapoR  and  many  other  dUet.  The 
war  eoatimed  in  Spain.  DeaUi  aT  Hien. 

Con*  TL  Senpnmiu  Oiaechns. 

L.  Poatumini  Albiuns  III.    OeeU.  e. 
M.  Claadiue  Marcellos  II.  Abd. 
Q.  Fabius  Maximus  Veimcosos  III. 

Fourth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  The 
war  bqjiM  to  ttun  in  &Tonr  of  the 
RoBuiM.  MamUna  gains  a  Tictory  ovn 
Haimnia]  near  Nola.  The  Romana  con- 
qaer  tbe  Carthaginians  in  Sardinia.  Suc- 
cess of  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio  in  Spain.  Treaty 
nf  Hannibal  with  Philip  king  of  Mocedon. 
The  sumptuacy  Inw  of  the  tribnae  C. 
Oppios. 

Gm«.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns  Verrucosss  IV. 
H.  Claudius  Maraellus  III. 

Cimsf.  M.  Atilios  Regulus.  Aid. 
P.  Furius  Philus.    Mart.  t. 

Fifth  year  of  the  second  Punic  war.  Hon- 
nibu  in  the  na^hbooriiood  of  Tarentom. 
Marcelhu  b  sent  into  ^eily ;  ha  besi^s 
Syracuse,  but  turns  the  u«g»  into  a  block- 
ado.    War  continued  in  Spain. 

Gm.  Q.  Fabius  Maximns. 

Ti.  Semfvonius  Oiaechns  II. 

Diet.  C.  Clnndina  Centho. 

Mag.  Eq.  Q.  Folnna  Flnccu. 

Siirai  year  of  the  aaeond  Pui^  war.  Han- 
nibu  amdnnes  in  the  n«^hbonriM>od  of 
Tarentnm.  Blarcdlns  eontmnes  the  siege 
of  Syncuse.  Successes  of  P.  and  Cn. 
Sdpio  in  Spain :  they  think  of  crossing 
0Y«  to  Africa.  War  between  the  Rnnans 
and  Philip. 

Cbss.  Q.  Fulvius  Fbiocva  III. 
Ap.  Claudius  Pulcher. 

Seventh  year  of  the  second  Punic  war. 
Hannibal  takes  Tareotum.  Marcellus 
lakes  Syracuse.  P.  and  Cn.  Scipio  de- 
feated and  shun  in  Spain.  Institution  of 
tbe  Lndi  Apollinarea. 
Death  of  Archlnwdca. 
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Oem.  Cn.  FolTtu  Centsnalv. 
P.  Sn^ichu  OalbB '. 

Eighth  yen- of  die  •eeoDdPinde  WW.  Han- 
nibal attenipta  hi  nto  to  nnw  tbe  siige 
of  O^m.  The  Rnmana  lecover  Cspas. 
P.  Sopo  ii  aent  inta  Spain  towards  the 
end  of  tbe  mnnwr.  The  kmtMtmm  desert 
Philip  and  aanehidn  m  tnn^  with  the 
Runana. 

dm.  ICdudusMnceDnir. 
M.  ValaiOB  Laevfanub 

Diet.  Q.  Fulvius  Flaccns. 

Mty.  Eq.  P.  Ucmius  Crassos  Divea. 

Cbus.  L.  Votnrins  Philo.    Mori.  e. 

P.  Licinius  Crassus  Divea.  Abd. 

Ninth  year  of  the  second  Pnnic  war.  Hn- 
nibal  fighu  a  drawn  battle  with  MwwJW 
IaSicily,lAevinnB  takes  Agrigentab  U 
Spun,  Sdpio  takes  Carthago  Nosi.  The 
dtisens  at  the  census  are  137,1ML 

0ms.  Q.  Fulvius  Fiaccna  IV. 

Q.  FaUu  liaxima  Vcnama  T. 

Cknm.  U.  Coendnn  Cethe^ 

P.  Sennmnnu  ^^iditamn. 

Tenth  year  of  tbe  aeeond  Pmic  war.  Tbe 
consd  Fabios  recoven  Tarentuia.  In 
Spain,  Sdpio  gaina  a  victory  sear  Baecsia. 
In  this  year  the  nnmber  <tf  Rnan  cslo- 
niea  was  thirty. 

Ooia.  M.  Clradins  Haraellns  V.   OfeM  a. 
T.  QniacUns    (Peonns  Ctfitoliaai) 
Crispinus.    Mori.  & 

Diet.  T.  Manlios  Torqnatas. 

Mag.  Eq.  <X  Servilius. 

Eleventh  year  itf  the  seoood  Pnnie  war;  Tbe 
two  cnianli  defaued  hy  Hamnbii  mar 
Veniiua ;  Uarcellus  ia  alwn  Continiieil 
success  of  Scipio  in  Spain.  Haadnbal 
croises  the  Pyruneca  and  wiuten  in  GnL 

Coss.  C.  Claudius  Nero. 

M.  Livina  Salinator  IL 

1^  M.  Livios  Salinatw. 

Mag.Eq.  Q.  Caedlius  Hetellns. 

TwelfUi  year  of  tho  second  Panic  war.  Hat- 
druhal  crosses  the  Alps  and  marches  intc 
Italy ;  is  defeated  on  the  Metanraa  and 
slain.  The  Banana  canr  on  the  war  » 
Greece  against  Pbil^ ;  uey  take  Omna 
in  Eflbott.  Contin&ed  Bnccess  of  Sdpia 
in  Spain. 

Livius  Andnmkns  waa  ptohnlily  ^ 

alive  in  this.  year. 

Con.  L.  Veturius  Philo. 

Q.  Caecilioa  MeleUna. 

ThirtMnth  year  of  the  aeooDd  Pmue  wvl 
The  consuls  march  intoBmttu.  Hanaiha] 
lenaaina  InaetiTe.  Sgiiho  becMaea  waswr 
of  ^whi  1  ho  cnMses  over  into  Afiin  aad 
makes  a  leogne  with  Sjrphax. 

Cott.  P.  Comdius  Sdpio  (Afiicanoa). 
P.  Lidnios  Ctassos  Dives. 

Diet     Caedlina  MetdhMk 

Mag.  Eq.  L  VetnrtDt  Philoi 

Fourteenth  year  of  the  second  Pnnk  war. 
The  war  continned  in  Bmttii.  Sdpio 
crosses  over  into  SicSy,  when  he  passta 
the  winter.  Peace  condndei  lw.ftai 
Rome  and  PhilipL 

Out.  U.  Comdhis  Cetibe^ 

P.  Sempmniua  TttditnoBS.  , 
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Omu.  H.  Linu  Sdimtor. 

a  Cludiu  Nan. 
FSfkaanthjMn-oftlwiKQndPiiidcimr.  The 
war  cmitimifd  in  BrntdL  Huoflal  coa- 
qnered  near  Ooton.  Sdpio  awiiiw  over 
to  Africa.  Tba  eitlHin  it  tlu  cenmi  mn 
2U,000. 

Ennius  thft  poM  if  brought  to  Rome  by 
the  qiuettor  Cato,  from  Sardinia. 
203  dm.  Cn.  Serrilhu  Quqpio. 
CSerriliw. 
Diet,  P.  SaliHenu  Oalba  Maziiniii. 
Af^.  Eq.  H.  Serrilhu  Pulex  Geminiw, 
Sixteenu  year      the  aeeiHid .  Fiinie  war, 
Sei^  pcweentet  tha  w  whb  ncceM  in 
Amca.  Defeat  of  xht  CarthaginiaiM  and 
Syphaz ;  Sy^iax  ii  taken  prisoiMr.  Han- 
mbal  leavei  Ilaly^  and  mwai  over  to 
Africa. 

202  Om.  M.  Serrilios  Pulex  Oeminai. 
Ti.  Caandina  Nm. 
Pkt.  CServilini. 
Mt^.  Eq,  P.  Aeliiu  Pactai. 
Sevmleenth  year  of  the  Kcond  Pnnic  wnr. 
Hannibal  ii  defeated  by  Scipio  at  the  de- 
cUire  battle  of  Zama.    The  CarthnftinianB 
tii«  for  peace.    After  this  year  no  dic- 
tator was  iqipointed  fat  120  yean,  till 
Solla. 

Death  of  the  poet  Naeriua. 
'jni  Cott.  Ca.  Comeliua  Lentuhi. 
P.  Aelius  Paetu. 
EightCMth  and  last  year  of  the  second  Punic 
'    war.    Peace  granted  to  the  Garttiu^iiniaiu. 
"I'U  Com.  P.Sulpicius  OalbaMaximus  II. 
!        C.  Anrelitu  Gotta. 
Renewal  of  the  war  irith  Philip,  king  of 
.    Mftcedoiia.    Solpiciiu  leiit  into  Greece. 

War  with  the  Inrabrian  Oauta.  Cokoiy 
I    aent  to  Venosiuni. 
199  Ctm.  h  Conieliui  Lcntiilui. 
P.  Villi™  T^piilm. 
Onut.  P.  Comeliai  Scipio  A&icanas. 

P.  Aeliui  Paetna. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls. 
Sulpicini  succeeded  in  the  command  in 
Greece  by  Villiua.  Colony  sent  to  Namia. 
ISa.Om.  Sez.AeIiiuPaetiiaCatiu. 
I         T.  QninctiDB  Flamininitt. 
War  continued  agunst  Philip  and  tha  Gaub. 
I     Villius  is  succeeded  by  Flamininua. 
197  Coat,  C.  Cornelius  Cethegus. 
Q.  Minodiu  Ruiui. 
War  continued  against  Philip  and  the  Gauls. 
Defeat  (tf  Philip  by  Flamininnt  at  the 
battle  nf  Cynoecephalaf,  in  the  antamn. 
Peace  condnded  with  Philip.   Number  of 
piaelari  increaied  to  six.   IiCX  Porcia  de 

196  Cou,  L.  F^nina  Porporee. 

11.  Chwdina  Uarcellna. 
War  contiinud  againrt  tine  Gaols.    The  con- 
soli  defeat  the  Insnbrians  and  the  Itoii. 
Flamininns  prodaims  the  independence 
of  Greece  at  the  Isthmian  games.  Han- 
I     nibol  takes  refuge  at  the  court  of  Antio- 
j    <:hiu.    Triumfiri  ^okaica  created  by  the 
I     l^x  Licinia. 
95  Cut*,  Ii.  Valerius  Flaecni. 
I         M.  Porciin  Cato. 
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War  continaed  against  the  Lanls.  Flamini- 
nns marches  against  Nabts  tha  tyrant  of 
Sparta.  Libemtion  of  Ai^.  Order  re* 
stored  in  Spain  by  tho  oonaol  Cato.  ^lo 
Lex  Opina  repealed. 
Birth  of  Terence. 
Co$$,  P.  Cornelius  Scipio  Africanni  II. 

Ti.  Sempronins  Lragns. 
Ostm,  Sex.  Aelius  Paetoa  Cattu.  ' 

C.  Comclioi  CeUiesiii. 
War  cootinaed  aguut  Uie  Oanb.  Flami- 
ninns and  Cato  retoni  to  Rome,  and  tri- 
umph. The  Romans  fbnnd  several  colonic* 
this  Tear,  in  Campania,  Lucania,  Apniia. 
and  brnttii.  In  this  year  the  senators 
receive  separata  seats  at  the  Roman  games. 
The  citiiens  at  the  cennu  an  143,704. 
Cou,  L.  Cornelius  Mcrula. 

Q.  Minnciua  Tbenaos. 
War  continued  against  the  Gaub,  Am* 

bassadon  sent  to  Philip. 
Gtn,  L.  Qainctina  Flarainiimt 

Cn.  DomitiaB  Ahenobarbns. 
War  with  the  Qanls  ooiitinned.  Antioehna 
crosses  over  into  Oraeee  on  tha  invitation 
of  the  Aetoliana. 

The  Pomiilmt  of  Plaatu  prob^y  re- 
presented in  this  year. 
dm,  P.  Conelina  Beipio  Nanea. 

IC.Aeilhti  Olabrio. 
WARwrrnAifTtocHus.  The  contnl  Acilins 
defeats  Antiochns  at  Thermopylae.  The 
Anmans  defeat  the  fleet  of  Antiochns :  he 
wintm  in  Phrygia.  The  consul  Cor^ 
nelios  defeats  the  Boii,  who  submit.  The 
colony  of  fionooia  founded  in  their  country 
in  the  following  year. 

The  Ptautoiut  of  Plaotns  probably  r»- 
presented  in  this  year. 
Coti,  L.  Comelios  Scipio  (Asiaticnt). 
C.  Laelius. 

The  consul  L.  Scipio  croascs  into  A«ia,  uid 
defeat*  Antiochus  at  the  battle  of  Mng- 
npiiia.    Peace  siade  with  him,  but  not 
mtilied  till  B.C.  188. 
CbM.  M.  Fnlvios  Nobiliw. 

Cn.  Hanline  Vnbo. 
Cbiss.  T.  Qnfaictini'Fbnntninna. 

M.  Clandins  Marcellni. 
The  consul  Fnlvius  snbdnes  the  Aetoliana 
Peace  made  with  them.    The  consul  Man- 
lius  conquers  the  Oalatians  in  Asia  Minor. 
The  ciUsens  at  the  census  are  258.S18. 
Ennius  accompanies  PuWiu*  into  Ai-t(>1i;t, 
Con.  M.  Valeriaa  MesnU. 

C.  LivioB  Salinator. 
Manlius  remains  in  Asia,  and  nttfi"*  tho 
peace  with  Antiochns.    He  returns  hom'- 
through  Thrace  and  Macedonia,  and  is 
attacked  by  the  Thracians. 
Con.  M.  Oemilins  Lejddus. 

C.  Flanintns^ 
The  two  cMUttb  cany  on  war  against  the 
Liguriana    1.  Scipio  accused  of  embec- 
clement  in  the  war  with  Ant:octlu^  and  is 
condemned.    He  was  accused  by  the  Pe> 
tiUii,  tribonn  at  tha  pbb^  at  the  initiga ' 
tion  of  Cato. 
diss.  Sp.  Postomina  Albtnus. 
Q.  Marcina  PhUippni. 
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Wnr  continQed  Rgihirt  Um  Lignrinns.  The 

SeMtuMonBuluun  BaeAamaitbta, 
Om.  Ap.  CUttdiui  Pnlcher. 

H.  Semproniu  TadiUDU. 
War  coDtmiM  igaiiut  the  LinriHiit.  P. 
Scipio  Afrieaniu  icoiwd  bf  M.  NiwTiiu. 
H«  ntim  from  Roma  bcfim  liu  tiUL 
Com.  P.  Clsudint  Pulcbw. 

-  L.  PoKioa  LidDUi. 
Cena.  L.  Valeriui  FlNccna. 

M.  Fortiut  Cuo. 
War  continued  agiuiat  the  Ligniuuw.  Cate  ex- 
erdiM  his  «eiuonhip  with  great  aeveritj ; 
expeli  Flainininiu  froin  the  Knate,  and  de- 
pnvea  L.  Scipio  of  hi>  eqiMM  pabiicu. 
Death  of  Plmtu. 
Cm.  M.  CUadiut  Jlundfau. 

Q.  RilHtM  LabM. 
War  continued  ngainat  tho  lignnana.  Death 
of  Scipio  Afiicaniu.  (The  year  of  his  death 
is  variotulr  stated :  see  Vol.  IlL  p.  7470 
Dcftth  of  Hannibal. 
OiHL  Co.  Bwbttu  TaniAilu. 

L.  Aenilim  Padlas. 
War  conthMwd  ag«na  the  Ligmrianfc  Tvo 

pneton  sent  into  Spniik 
Oom,  P.  Cornelius  Cethegua. 

M.  Baebius  Tamphilna. 
Vfta  Goitdnued  against  the  Liguiiiuis.  The 
Ligarei  Innani  sitbmit  to  the  Roniats. 
Lex  ComeUa  Baabia  i*  tuAitm.  The 
tnmptuarf  lav  of  the  tribune  Oidiiiii. 
Ditcnverj  of  the  alleged  hatia  of  Nnma. 
fhm,  A.  Poitumius  Albinus. 

C.  Calpamins  Piio.  ■  Mart.  & 
Q.  FulTiu  Flaccnt. 
War  coatinued  againat  the  Lignriant.  The 
Iiigures  Apuani  tnmaplanted  to  Samntnm. 
Colony  sent  to  Pisa.    The  Lex  Annolia  of 
the  tribune  Villina  fixes  the  age  at  which 
the  magistracies  might  be  held. 
Com.  L.  Manilla  Acidinus  Fnlnanos. 

Q:  FvlTiM  Flaenia. 
CSsua;  L.  AeniUna  Lepidna. 

M.  Fulvius  Nobilior. 
War  continned  against  the  Liguians :  they 
are  defeated  by  the  consul  Fulvins.  Tib. 
Gracchus,  the  £sther  of  the  two  tribunes, 
subduct  ^  Cdtiberiana  in  Spain,  Death 
•f  PhOip  Im^  of  Hnosdenia,  wid  aceesuon 
of  Peraens.  Ilia  dtbena  at  the  oensus 
are  278,294, 

Caecilins,  the  eomic  poed  fionriahed. 
Coss.  M.  Jitnius  Brutus, 
A.  Manlins  Vului. 
Wat  with  the  Isttians. 
Cbsf.  C.  CUudfna  Pnlcher. 

TLSeminwiw  Gnwdina. 
Snl^ngation  of  the  Iitriana  bj  the  consul 
Cbiudins,  who  also  defeats  the  Liguriant. 
Colonies  founded  at  Luna  and  Lucca.  The 
coniul  GiBcchus  caniea  on  war  against  the 
Sardinians,  who  had  rerolted. 
Oxf.  Q.  PetUlius  Spurinoa.    Otm  9. 

Cn.  Cornel.  Scipio  Mi^nllvi.  Mori.  e. 
C.  ValerniB  LaeriDui. 
War  oondnued  against  the  Lignriana.  The 
consol  Petillitti  defeated  and  slain  by 
the  Idgoriam  Gnudms  mbduea  the  Sor- 
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Com.  P.  Modoa  StSKToh. 

M.  Aemilios  Leptdos  IL 

War  eontmned  against  the  Lignifana,  «!m 
are  defeated  by  the  cnuala  Gmcdiaa 
lataiiia  to  Rone,  and  trm^hs  onr  ilw 
BarimMBifc  Orign  of  tba  pnrsrii&iA 
venaim. 

Com.  Sp.  Postnmtns  Albinna  PkaDibl 

Q.  Hncina  Beaavda, 
CWQ.  Fnlnua  Flaeeoa. 

A.  Poatmdna  AUdanu. 
Tbedeoaon  order  the  attaeta  «f  Kmc  to  k 
pared.    The  citiaeM  at  the  eoNs  an 
269,015. 
Com.  L.  Postnmins  Allnnw, 

H.PopiUns 
FopilHaa  defeau  tba 

Ennias  ia  now  in  bia  67th  joc 
Cbis.  C.  Popflfiu  I^enaiL 

P.  Anna  Lifoa. 
Eomenes  comes  to  Rome  to  itsimwr  P»- 


seuB. 

Com.  P.  Liciniaa  CnMoa. 

C  Caseins  Longinaa. 
WiR  WITH  Psanvi.    First  ymr.  TW 
oonsal  Udnina  carriea  en  Ac  «ar  wil 
snocesa  agunst  Peraoaa,   Ha  wima  » 
Boeetia  and  Thceaaly. 
Cbat.  A.  Hoatiliiu  Mandnaa, 

A.  Atilios  Senauas. 
Second  Tcarof  the  war  gainst  PoHA  Tk 
eonsul  Hoatilina  Msawiniia  Bemwsiiili  is 
Macedenia. 

Birth  of  the  poet  Acdns  or  Anin 
Com.  Q.  Marans  Philipptu  ii. 

Cn.  Serviliaa  Carpio. 
Cmm.C.  Ctandins  Paleher. 

Ti.  Sempranioa  Oiacdas. 
Third  year  of  the  war  against  PcfMu.  Tk 
consnl  Murtas  commands  in  Mawdonk 
The  Lex  Voconia.  The  Kbcrtini 
in  the  fenrdty  tribea  lij  the  ecMsr  G«> 
chos.  The  dtiMoa  at  lha  <nbhs  » 
812,805. 

Death  of  EnnhN. 
Com.  L.  Armilius  PanHiia  IL 

C.  Lidnins  Cntsaaa. 
Fourth  aod  last  year  of  the  war  agmt  ?«• 
seas.  Tha  consul  AeiulinsPaallndrfria 
Pecseaa  nt  the  battia  of  Pydaa  « tt-t 
22BdofJnneL  Petsesw  durtiy  sfl(r«r^ 
taken  prisoner.  End  of  the  Ifseedoawi 
monarchy.  War  with  the  fUyrins;  ^ 
war  u  ended  in  30  daya. 

Death     Caedlius,  the  aMie  pseL 
Com.  Q.  Aelius  Paetas. 

3d.  Jttiiiw  PmiHk 
Aemilins  PinUna  aettlee  lhaaSdn  of  Ontn. 
He  destroy!  eeTenty  towns  in  Epci^ 
More  t)ian  1000  principal  Achaeuii  art 
senttoRome:  amMigthm  is  tbehistuna 
Polybius. 
Com.  H.  Claudina  MnneDna. 

r.  Sul^aa  QaDna 
The  consah  defeat  the  AlpneOaisbaln 

Liguriant. 

The  A»drh.  of  Tereuce  eihito^ 
Com.  1.  Manilas  Torquaun 
Cn.  OctaTiiuk. 

The  Htq/ra  of  Tfrenea  czbVM> 
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Cba.  A.  Muliat  Torqimtiu. 

Q.  CuBina  Longiniu.  Mart. «. 
Cam,  h.  Aemiliiu  Paalliu. 

Q.  Mudni  Philippna. 
The  ddwu  Rt  til*  cennta  an  827,0*22. 
Cott.  Ti.  Sanpnmiw  Otacchoi  IL 

M*.  Jnventias  ThaJiut 
Tfae  Conieuu  nbel,  but  an  anbdned  hy  the 
coubqI  Jawntiiu. 

The  /TRndoilfaioriuHMf  of  Taenea  tx- 
httrited. 

CbM.  F.  ConwUns  Sdno  Nnnea.  ^U. 
CL  Ahraiu  Figdas.  Abd. 
P.  Coraeliaa  Lentuliu. 
CtL  Domitioa  AhenobailHU> 
CW,  M.  Vilerini  MeuaU. 

C.  Fuinius  Stnbo. 
Tbe  philoMphen  and  riietoriciani  baniahed 
ma  Romfc   The  niinptiiBrf  kw  oi  tlw 
consul  Faniiiai. 

The  SKmndua  and  Pkirmio  of  TereneB 
exhibited. 
Gm.  L.Anicim  Oallna. 

M.  Comeliaa  Cethegni. 
Tbe  PmituM  marahea  dnined.    Death  of 
L  Aemilias  Panllaa. 

The  Ada^  of  Terence  e^iilnted  «t  the 
fnnend  gamn  of  Aemiliua  PanDiu. 
Cim,  Co.  Comeliaa  Dolabella. 

M,  Folnai  Nobilior. 
Com.  P.  Cmielina  Scipio  Naaka. 

M.  Popillina  Loenaa. 
The  citiieua  at  tbe  oenaua  an  838,314.  A 
wateikdodc  wt  op  at  Rome  bj  the  ceiuor 
Sdptoi 
Death  of  Terence. 
Coa.  M,  AiemiUtu  Lepidim 

C  Pofnlliiu  Laenaa  IL 
Cbai;  Sex.  Jnliu  Caeaar. 

L.  Aurelina  Oreetea. 
Arianthea  V.    Pbilopator  onnea  to  Rome, 
A  colony  waa  founded  at  Auzimum  in  Pice- 
nnm. 

Cbia,  L.  Comelitu  Lentolna  lApoa. 

C  Uardna  F^oliu  IL 
Tbe  conanl  Mannus  eaniei  on  war  againat 

the  Dalmatiana. 
Com.  P.  Cornelina  Scipio  Naaica  II. 

M.  CUnditia  Marcellna  II. 
The  coniul  Scipio  aubduea  the  Dalniatiana. 
The  Atbeniana  tend  an  embaaay  to  Rome, 
conmting  of  th«  philoeopben  Diogenea, 
CrilohUla,  aod  Caneadea,  to  obt^n  a  re- 
miaaioB  the  fine  of  500  talanta,  which 
they  had  been  aentenced  to  pay  aAw  th» 
war  with  Peraeoa. 
Gm.  Q.  Opimins. 

L.  Poatumina  Atbinna.    Mori.  e. 
M'.  Acilins  Gtabrio. 
CStaat.  M.  Valerim  Meaaah. 

C.  Caaaioa  Longiniia. 
The  conral  Opimioa  ia  aent  afpunat  the 
Ozybii,  TiBmaljune  Gaula,    The  citisena 
at  tbe  CCD  ana  an  324,000. 
Tbe  poet  PacnTitu  Booriahed. 
Qm.  Q.  Ftdvina  Nobilior. 

T.  Ajuoina  Lnacai. 
In  thia  year  the  coneula,  for  the  firat  time 
enter  on  their  office  on  the  lat  of  Jannuy. 
War  with  tbe  Caltiberiaaa  in  Spain  bo- 
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gina.   It  ia  eondnetcd  uuBeceaafoDy 

the  consul  NoUIior. 
Cm.  M.  Claudiua  Mamllua  HI. 

h.  Valerina  Flaccua.    Mori.  t. 
Tbe  conanl  Marcellna  conducla  the  war  in 

Spain  with  more  aucceaa. 
Coa,  h.  Linnina  LncuUniL 

A.  PoBtnmina  Albinua. 
The  conaut  LncuUua  and  the  praetor  Sul- 

piciiia  Oalba  conduct  the  war  in  Spain. 

Lucnllna  conqoera  the  Vaccaei,  Cantabri, 

and  other  nationa ;  bat  Galba  ia  defeated 

by  the  Luaitaiiiana.  RMnm  of  the  Achaeaa 

ezilea. 

Poatomiul  Albinua  the  conanl  waa  s 

writer  of  Roman  hiitory. 
Gm,  T.  Quinctiua  Flamininna. 

H*.  Adliua  Balbna, 
Galba  at  the  banning  of  the  year  moat 
treacheroualy  degtioya  the  Lnnlanlana. 
Viriaihua  waa  among  the  few  who  eaeaped. 

Cato,  aeb  84,  brought  down  hit  Orfgima 
to  thia  period. 
Gm.  L,  Marciua  Cenaorinnt. 

M'.  Manilina. 
Third  Punio  Wak.  fimt  year.  The  eon* 
aula  hnd  in  Aftiok    Dmth  of  Hauniaaa, 
aet  90.  The  Lex  Calpumiaof  tbe  tribune 
L.  Calpumiui  Piao  lU  refxtundis  {malvvi' 
aation  and  extortion  by  the  goreniora  of 
the  prorincea),  which  was  the  firtt  law  on 
the  aubject.    A  Paendo- Philippna,  named 
Andriacua,  appean  in  Macedonia,  bnt  ia 
defeated  and  slain  within  a  year. 
Death  of  Cato,  aet  85. 
L.  CalpuniiuB  Pise,  the  anther  of  tbe 
law  de  repttimdia,  waa  an  hiatorian. 
Qm.  Sp.  Poatnmiua  Albtnua  Blagnna. 

L.  Calpuroua  Piso  Caeaoninna. 
Second  year  of  the  third  Punic  war.  The 
Paendo-PhilippUB  defeated  and  taken  pii- 
aoner  by  Q.  Metellua,  tbe  praetor.  Succeaa 
of  ViriathuB  in  Lnaitania. 
Birth  of  Lndliua, 
CoiK  P.  Comelina  S^o  Afrk;  Awnilianua. 

C.  Livhia  Dm  ana. 
Centi.  L.  Comelina  Ijentaha  Lupoa, 

L,  Marciua  Cenaorinua. 
Third  year  of  the  third  Punic  war.  Scipto 
croaaea  over  to  AfriciL  War  declared  be- 
tween Rome  and  the  Achaeana.  Con- 
ttnued  Bucceaa  of  Viriathu*  in  Luaitani^ 
Ilie  citiaena  at  the  cenana  an  822,000. 
OoBi.  Co.  Comelina  Lentutna. 

L.  Mummina  Aduucua. 
Fourth  and  Uat  year  of  the  third  Panic  n  ar. 
Carthage  taken  by  Scipio,  and  raied  to 
the  ground :  ita  temtOTy  made  a  Roman 
province.     The   Achaeana  defeated  by 
Mummina,  Corinth  taken,  and  the  Roman 
prarince  of  Achaia  formed.  Continued 
auooeaa  of  Viitatbua  in  Lnaitania. 
Caaaina  Henina,  tbe  hiatorian  ftmiiahod. 
C.  Fannina,  the  hiatnian,  aarraa  with 
Scipio  at  CarthagCL 
CbM.  Q.  Fahiua  Maxinnta  Aemilianna. 

L.  Hoatiliua  Mandnua. 
The  conanl  Fatrinactmnnanda  in  Spain  againat 
Virtathua,  and  caniea  on  th«  war  ane* 
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Cb*s.  Ser.  Sulpiciut  Oalbft. 

L.  Amnlina  CoWi. 
FtHm  ooBtiuM  ta  Spain  m  ftoeamtL 
Om.  Ap.  CIradiM  Poklwr. 

Q.  Cteeiliui  Hfltellut  Maeedonieat. 
Commmcemcnt  of  tlw  NamaatiiM  wv.  The 
eontnl  MeteUu  comnuuidt  id  Nmnt 
Spain,  to  arrj  on  the  war  agiinat  the 
Naruutbiea.  TbepnetarQ.P(Mnpeiuieon- 
tiniiM  in  Further  ^win,  to  cain  on  the  war 
M^nst  Vir'iathni  and  the  Luiiianinna. 
Metelliu  prosMUtei  the  war  with  aucceM, 
but  Pompeiui  is  defeated  Viriathua. 
Another  pretender  iu  Macedonia  defeated 
and  alatn< 
Coa.  L.  Caeeilin*  Metelitu  Calnil. 

Q.  Fabiu  Mazimu  Serrilirana. 
Onu>.  P.  Comeliua  Sdpio  Afbounu  (Aemi- 
Slaniu). 
L.  Mnmniini  Achaictii. 
Q.  Metotliia  continue*  in  Nearer  Spain  m 
nrocouaoL     The  conanl  Serviliaiiut  in 
Farther  Sftin  cwtiea  on  war  ngninst 
Viriathna.     The  cidiena  at  the  ceniiu 
are  3^2B,442. 

H.  Ajitoniui,  the  orator  bom. 
Fanniut  the  hiitorian,  aerTca  in  Spnin. 
Out.  Cn.  Sariliua  Caepio. 
Fonpeiai. 

Fabhu  Seryilinas  nniiju  a*  pcnennaul  in 
Further  Spain:  it  defeated  hy  Viriathua 
and  nudiea  a  peace  with  him,  which  is  nti- 
lied  b;  the  aenate.  The  coniul  Pompeiiii 
Bucceeda  Meullui  in  Neanr  Spnin:  hii 
nnsuccCMful  campaign. 

Oau.  C.  Lnelitu  Swamti 
Q.  Swriliiia  Oh^ 

Caepio  mcoeeda  FaUu  in  Further  Spaiiu  re- 
newB  the  war  with  Viriathui  and  treacher- 
outlj  caoMi  hit  aaaaiaination.  Pompeiut 
coutimea  aa  ^ooootnl  in  Never  Spain  ; 
ia  defianled  bj  Uie  Nnnuntmea  and  roakei 
a  peace  with  than,  bat  afterward*  denies 
that  he  did  ao, 
Cmaatu,  the  orator,  bom. 
Attiui,  aeb  30,  and  Pacavina,  net  80, 
both  exhibit  in  thia  year. 

Om.  Cn,  CalpomiiK  Piao. 
M.  PopUliua  Laenu. 

Cae[Ho  remaina  at  fwoconsnl  in  Fmther 
Spain.  The  conaul  Popilliua  aneceedi 
PompeiuB  in  Nearer  Spnin. 

Oon.  P.  ComelintSripio  NHticaSerapio. 
J>.  Jnnina  Bmtut  (Calhiiciu). 

The  conanl  Bra  tot  tucoaeda  Caepio  in  Fur- 
ther Spain ;  he  tubdnea  Luaitanin.  Po- 
[uUiua  remuns  at  consul  in  Nearer  Spain, 
and  it  defeated  by  the  Numaiitiuet. 

Con.  M,  Aemiliut  Lvpidut  Porcina. 
C  HostiliuB  Mancinui.  Abd. 

Brutus  lemaint  in  Further  Spain  as  pro- 
Gonaalf  and  complete*  the  tubjugation  of 
Lnaitania.  The  eonaol  Mancinus  ancceeds 
Popiiltus  in  Nearer  Spain  \  he  it  defentud 
by  the  Numantinet,  and  maketapeace  with 
them,  which  the  aenate  lefiise*  to  ratify. 

Cbtt.  L.  Furiut  Philui. 

Sez.  Alilius  Senaniu. 

0am.  Ap.  Claudnt  Pulcher. 
Q.  Fulvint  Nolnlior, 
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Bmtns  remaina  in  Farther  Spain  aa  pncoe- 
nil,  and  aabdues  tlw  Oalheci.  Tlw  pn- 
conaal  LniAui  who  bd  aueeededUaa- 
ciona  in  Neaier  Sfm,  ia  iefcated  hj  the 
VaocaeL  The  dtixena  at  Oa  tmam  n 
328,923. 
Om.  Ser.  Fnlnnt  FUocna. 

Q.  Calpnmine  Piaou 
The  conml  Piao  suecaeda  Lepidaa  ta  Nairr 
Spain,  bat  caiiiea  an  the  war  wiAent 
anoceaa.   The  conanl  Ftaeeni  defaati  the 
Vardaei  in  lUytienm. 
Con.  P.  Comelina  Sci^  AfrieasiB  Anni- 
lianus  II. 
C  Fulviot  Flaocoa. 
Sdpio  ia  elected  ooMul  to  end  the  NantatiDe 
war.     He  reoeires  Nearer  Spain  m  hit 
proTinee,  and  carries  on   the  wv  *iih 
Tif^nr.    Serrile  war  in  Sicily :  coaal 
Fulviui  sent  gainst  the  tlarea. 

SesD^oniaa   Asellim    the  liittarin, 
■erred  nt  NumantiB. 
C<m.  P.  Mmdua  Scaerola. 

L.  CalpDmios  Piso  Fn^. 
Nnmanda  taken  by  Scipio  and  dmrored. 
The  conanl  Sdpio  defisaU  the  abm  ia 
Sicily.     Tib.  Qcacchua,  tiibaue  of^tW 
pleba,  his  Initiation  and  nurdec 
CW.  p.  Popilliua  Laenab 

P.  Ru|Hlina. 
Endof  theSerrilo  warinSctlf.  Relnnani 

triumph  of  Sd|Ho. 
Con.  P.  Liciniua  Cmttu  Mndann. 

L.  Valeriut  Flaccat. 
CeM,  Q.  Caecilius  Metellut  Macedonicat. 

Q-  Pompeiaa  RaSiuk 
The  consul  Crasasa  cnmea  «■  war  wiik 
ArittonicuB  in  Asia.    The  a^rm  cf  Sinir 
tettled  by  Rnpilius,  the  procontaL  ('. 
Papirins  Carbo,  tribune  of  the  plebt.  imiaz- 
forward  laws  which  are  opposed  by  Sat  .u 
A&icanus  and  the  arismaacy. 
censors  plebeiana,  for  the  fint  tine.  Tti? 
citizens  are  317,823. 
Con.  C.  Claudius  Pukdier  Lentolns. 

M.  Peipema. 
Aristonicns  deieats  and  sli^  Ctaaaca.  He 
is  defeated  and  taken  priacawr  bj  tfaa  cau- 
snl  Perpema. 
Oon.  C.  Sempnmios  TuditaDua- 

M'.  AquiUins. 
The  consul  Aqiiillius  socceeda  Pe«pan>  :c 
Asia.  Aristonicns  pat  to  death.  Tb>- 
consul  Sempronina  cartiea  on  war  aKxiiM 
the  Ii^dea.  Death  of  Scipie  Alncaiaa 
at  the  age  of  £6. 
CW.  Cn.  Octavtnfl. 

T.  AnnioB  Loseu  Rofoa. 
Con.  L.  Cassius  Longinus  Ranlla. 

L.  Comeliua  Cinna. 
Con.  M.  Aemilins  Lejndua, 

L.  Anreliaa  Oreatea. 
The  coiuul  Aurelios  puts  down  a  nbeflim  in 
Sardinia.    C.  Oiaochns  gees  to  Sardinu  u 
quaestor.    M.  Junint  Pennna,  tribanv  ix 
the  plebe,  carries  a  law  ordering  «S  alimi 
to  quit  Rome.    The  Ludi       vffnr  ce» 
brUed  for  the  foonh  time. 
Cbst.  M.  Plaotina  Hyptaeot. 
H.  Fnlrioa  pieau.  . 
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Ca.  SKviUm  CceiHO. 
L.  CHriiu  Loi^nm  RsTills. 
The  comnl  Flaecnt  Biibdnn  tha  Sallnrii  in 
l^ranNl^Ds  GsuL  L.Optniiaa,th«ihwb>r, 
dotntfi  FragellMi,  which  hmd  reroltcd. 
Annliui  remains  in  Sardinia  with  Gno- 
chu.   The  dtiuna  an  390,786. 
Om.  C.  CiHiiia  Loodnaa. 

C.  Seitiw  Calnnna. 
War  in  Tnnnlpine  Gaol  continaed.  The 
conml  Calriniu  defeaU  the  Allobregea  and 
Arvemi,    C.  Qncehiu  retnmi  to  Rome 
from  Sardinia. 
Cha.  Q.  Caecilius  Metallna  (Balearicns). 

T.  Qninctiiu  Plamininat. 
C.  Qncdins,  trihnne  of  the  t^eba,  brings  for- 
ward hii  Lege*  Semproniae.  A  colony 
lent  to  Carthage.  Seztiiu  Calvinua  n- 
maisB  in  Timnaalpina  Gaul  ai  ptocontnl. 
The  cMunl  Metenin  aabdaaa  tha  B^wnan 
ialandt. 

L.  Coelioa  Aotipalar,  the  hisloiiant 
flourished  in  the  time  of  C.  Onoehoi. 
Om.  Ca.  DomitiuB  Abeuobartms. 

C.  Fannius  Strabo. 
C.  Oncchna,  tribune  of  the  ^ba  a  aeomd 
time.  Cooipbtion  of  the  cniqneit  of  the 
Salln?u  in  Trannlinne  Oaut,  and  funnda- 
tion  of  AqoM  Seitiae  by  tiia  pncoDsnl 
Sextins  Calrinns. 
Coa.  h,  Opimiua. 

Q.  Fabiui  Maximos  (Allotoogicai). 
Death  of  C.  Qraochns.    The  pioeonnil  Do- 
mitius  defeats  the  Allohngea.  The  consul 
Fabius  likewise  defeats  the  Allohniges  and 
Armni,  who  submit  to  the  Sobibi. 
Coa.  P.  Maailius. 

G.  Papirius  Carbo. 
Cetm.  h.  Calpurnius  Piso  Frugi. 

Q.  Capcilios  Metellns  Baleariou. 
Com.  L.  Caecilius  HeteUoa  (Dalnntieiu). 

L.  AureliuB  Cotta. 
C.  Mariufl  tribune  of  the  pleba. 

Theontof  h.Cam»  (aetSl.)  Menses 
Caibo. 

Cou.  M.  Poreina  Cato.  Morl.t. 

Q.  Marcius  Rex. 
The  consul  Marcius  conquen  the  Stoeni,  a 
Gallic  nation.    A  colony  founded  at  Nubo 
Martius.    Death  of  Midpsa. 
dm.  P.  Caecilius  MeteUus  DiadematnSi 

Q.  MuctBS  Scaevola. 
The  oonanl  Metellns  aabdnea  the  Dalmatians. 
AnUMsaadon  am  seot  to  Nnnidia  who  n- 
stote  Adberbal. 
Com,  C  Licinius  GetL 

Q.  Fabins  Maximos  Ebonia. 
Krth  of  Varro. 
Cbsf.  M.  Aemilios  Scaotufc 
IL  Caedlitta  MeteUus. 
Ckmi.  h.  Owdliiu  Metellns  Dalmatiaiu. 

Cn.  DoniUoB  Ahenobarbus. 
The  citiiens  at  the  census  are  39-l«338. 
Om.  M.  Adliut  Balbni. 

C.  Pordus  Cato. 
The  consul  Cato  debated  by  the  Seordisd  in 
Thnce. 

Birth  of  the  orator  Hortensios. 
I  Cot*.  C  C^lina  Metellns  OipBuiaa. 
i        Cn.  Pa^rins  Carbo. 
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CommnKemnit  of  the  war  against  the  Cmlm 
and  Teatonit  They  Meat  the  consul 
Carbo  new  Nonia,  but  instead  of  pene> 
trnting  into  Italy,  erou  into  Gwd.  The 
consnf  Metellns  carries  on  Ute  war  aa^ 
ceasfully  against  the  Thrariaos. 

Cbo.  M.  Livioa  Dnisns. 

h,  CalbaniBa  ^ao  Caesoniuns. 

JugnrthakiOsAdheriML  The  oonsnl  Droans 
commands  in  llinee,  and  defeats  the  goor- 
disei. 

Gm.  P.  Cornelius  Seipio  Nanca.    HforL  e. 

L.  Calpurnius  Bestla. 
JuooKTHiNi  War.    First  year.  The  con- 
sul Calpnniins  Bestia  is  bribed  by  Jugur> 
the,  uid  grants  him  peace. 
Con.  M.  Minodua  Ruliu, 

Sp.  Poatumius  Albinos. 
Second  year  of  the  JngmthiiM  war.  Jn- 
gunha  comes  to  Rome,  bnt  avlts  It  n^un 
secretly  in  consequence  t4  the  marder  of 
Maisiva.  The  consul  Albinus  commands 
in  Africa,  but  ntums  to  Rome  to  bold  the 
comiiia,  leaving  his  brother  Anlns  in  the 
comnuuid.  The  eonsal  MinodM  fi^ts 
against  the  Thrscians. 
Cbw.  Q.  CaedUns  Metdhu  (NnmidkaB). 

M.  Junius  Klams. 
Cam.  M.  Aemilius  Scanras.  Ahd. 

M.  LlTins  Dmsos.  Afort, «. 
Third  year  of  the  Jngurtbtne  war.  Anlus 
is  defeated  in  January  by  Jngurtha  and 
concludes  a  peace,  whidi  the  aeoate  refiiaed 
to  ndiy.  The  eenanl  Metellns  sent  into 
Aftia^  and  carries  on  tho  war  with  •ae> 
cess.  The  conaul  Stianns  ii  defawad  by 
the  Cimbri.  The  procoml  Minuchia  de- 
feat* the  Thncians. 

Birth  of  T.  Pnnponins  Attkm. 
CbM.  Ser.  Snlpidua  Oalhn. 

L.  Hcurtendui.    Damn. «. 
M.  Aurelini  Scaonis. 
CSsut.  Q.  Fnbius  Mudmus  AQobnigicna. 

C.  Licinina  Gela. 
Fourth  year  of  the  Juguitlniie  war.  Metd- 
lus  continues  in  the  command  as  pneomal 
and  defeats  Jugurtha. 
CUi.  U  CnMiuB  Longinns.    Oeeit.  t. 
C.  Mariua. 

Fifth  year  of  the  Jugorthine  war.  The  cau- 
sal Marina  succeeds  Metellns  in  the  com- 
mand. The  consul  Cassius  defeated  and 
alau  by  the  Cinbri  and  their  aUiaa. 

Cou.  C  Atilitts  Semnus. 
Q.  Serrilius  Caepio. 

Sixth  and  last  year  of  the  Jugnrthine  war. 
Marius  continues  in  the  command  as  pro' 
oontuL  Jugnrtha  is  dqrtnred.  Birth  ef 
Co.  PmpeiuB  on  the  30tb  of  September. 

Birth  of  Cicero  at  Atpinom  on  tha  Sid 
of  Jannaiy. 

Com.  P.  Ratilius  Rufus. 

Cn.  BfalUns  Maximum 

The  Cimbri  deCtat  Q.  Serrittna  Caepio,  pm- 
consul,  and  Cn.  Bfalliui  coniuL 

Om.  C.  Marina  II. 

C.  Flariua  Funbria. 

Triumph  of  Marius.  PrepuatioDS  against 
the  Cimloi  who  match  into  Spain.  The 
lex  Donitia  of  the  tribune  Cn.  Domitiua 
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Ahanobubo*  gtm  to  the  paopla  tin  right 
of  vlMtiog  tha  priettfc 
Cbn.  a  Mariiu  III. 

h.  Anreliiu  Omtea,    Mart  e, 
Continned  prepftrationt  igdaat  the  CimbiL 
The  TVnw  of  Attiiu  eihibitod. 
Death  of  Ltwiliiu. 
Cot.  C.  Mariua  IV. 

Q.  Luiatiiu  Catnlat. 
OtMM.  Q.  CaeciliiM  MelellM  Ntmidicu. 

C.  CMciliui  Metellus  CapnTiuL 
The  Cimbri  reUim  from  Spain  into  Omul. 
Mariot  completelj  defeat!  the  Tenloni  at 
the  battie  of  Aquae  Sextiae.  The  codiuI 
Catalui  atationed  in  nwlbani  Italy.  A 
•Mond  Serrlle  war  ariMt  ia  Scilf*  and 
wae  ended  bj  the  prooonut  Aqi^ni  in 
B.  c.  99.  It  wae  badljr  condoeted  bj  L. 
Lucullui  and  C.  SeTvUiafc 
Gm.  C.  Maritu  V. 

U*.  AquUiiu. 
Marin*  jnna  the  proooniul  Catnhit  in  noithem 
Italy.   They  defeat  the  Cimbri  in  the 
Canpi  Raodii  Mar  Vetana.   The  coBsnl 
Aquiliiu  lent  againat  the  riam  in  Sicily. 
Coo;  C  Hariu  VI. 

L.  Valtriu  Flaccna. 
Sedition  and  death  of  L.  Appaleina  8atiir> 
ninoa,  the  tribnne  of  the  pleba.  Banish- 
ment of  Metellna  Numidicuk   Birth  of  C. 
Jnliaa  Caewr  on  the  12th  of  July. 
Con.  M.  Antoniui. 

A.  Poatomina  Allmiai. 
Return  tit  Metellu  Numidicni  to  Rone. 
The  SerfUe  war  in  Sicily  eudad  by  M'. 
Aqniliue  the  praenneaL 
Comm.  Q.  Caecilius  Hfltellvi  Nepofc 
T.  Didius. 

Wiir  with  the  Celtiberiane  breaks  onL  Di- 
dina  commanda  tn  Spain.  Q.*  Saitoh ut 
aervca  under  him.  Lex  Pairilia 

Qm.  Cd.  Comeliue  Lentnlna. 
P.  Liciniua  Cnuaub 

Cam.  L.  Valeriiu  FUcoia. 
M.  Animuni. 

Didioa  remain*  in  Spain  aa  proconiul,  and 
ighu  ■aocesifuUy  ogaiDat  the  Celtibe- 
riant. 

CboL  Co.  Domitius  Abenofaaibofc 

C.  Cauin*  Longinui. 
Ptolenawiu,  king  of  Cyrene,  diea  and  lesTe* 

hi)  kingdom  to  the  Roman*. 
Om-  L.  Liciniua  Craaina. 
Q.  M uciui  Scaevola, 
Birth  of  Lncretiaa. 
Gm.  C  Ceeliiu  Caldui. 

L.  Domitin*  Ahenolwrbiiai 
Cm.  C  Valeriu*  Flacena. 

M.  Herennim. 
Om.  C.  Clanditu  PiUmt. 

M.  Perpema. 
Omu-Cn.  Domitiui  Ahenobarbn*. 

L.  Licinin*  Crauua. 
SuUa,  pra|KMetor,  ii  aent  to  A*ia ;  he  mtore* 
AriobariBBc*  to  the  kingdom  of  Cappa- 
deda,  and  reoeiva*  au  embaHy  &om  the 
king  af  the  Pardiiana,  the  flrat  tnblk 
tnnaaetiBa  lietweon  Bonu  and  fltttua. 
Cbn.  L.  Msidoa  Philippna. 
Sw.  Julia*  CawiT. 
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M.  Liriu*  the  tribone  of  the  |Ma,  Ha 
legiahtien.    He  attempt*  to  gin  the  fan- 
chiae  to  tin  Italian  allies ;  bat  k  imm- 
'  aiaatad  by  hi*  opponent*. 

Death  of  the  orauir  (>a*aaa. 
Comm.  L  Julin*  CaeMr. 

P.  Ratiliu  Lopa*.    Oedt.  t. 
Thb  Mahuc  ok  Socul  Wab.  The  Irz 
Julia  of  the  eoouil  give*  the  fanchiie  te 
all  the  Latins. 
Con.  Cn.  Pompeins  Strabo. 

L.  Porciii*  Cats.    Ocda.  c 
CoM.P.  Liciiiius  CraaawL 

L.  Jvlin*  Caeaar. 
Succeaiea  of  the  Romna  in  die  Hairie  wh. 
AaealuB  taken.  The  fiancbtie  giaoied  i* 
tSi  the  confedente  town*  of  Itslv,  lai 
the  Latin  franchiae  to  the  TrwiydiiM. 
The  new  citiaen*  tnrolled  by  the  avmu  m 
eight  new  trib^ 

Cicen  terre*  onder  Penpena  m  n* 
Mante  war. 
Cbii.  L.  CecneUoa  Sulla  (F^). 

Q.  Pompein*  Rnfn*.    Oocie;  A 
End  of  the  Marsio  war.    The  SumilM 
alme  continue  ia  arm*.    Snlla  iMrinf 
the  canmand  of  tli*  war  ngaiaat  iliUka- 
data*.  This  eeauions  tbt  civil  wu*  of 
Marin*  and  Sulla.    Mariu  exp^  SeC* 
from  Rome,  and  reoeivca  from  the  tribn 
the  command  of  the  Mithridaiic  wsr. 
Snila  marches  npon  Rome  with  hi*  *raj, 
enters  the  city,  and  proacribea  Ibrins  and 
the  leading  nta  of  Id*  puty. 
Cicen  bean  Phibt  and  Mtde  at  Bom*. 
Ooa.  Co.  Octarin*.    Oeea.  «. 
L.  ConeliBB  Cinna.  AU. 
L.  Cmielia*  Memla.    Oeek.  «. 
Sulla  crotK*  ertr  to  Greece  to  coodort 
war  againat  Mithiidate*.    He  i*  opposed 
by  Ar^elaOs,  the  genonl  oC  Mithritei* ; 
lays  siege  to  Atboaa.    The  conad  Cmn 
espooaes  the  side  of  Maria*.    Ctnna  *Bd 
Mario*  enter  Rome,  and  maisafri  that 
opponent*.  The  con*nl  Octavina,  the  ontiv 
M.  Anionin*,  and  otbcr  diKii^iAfdaci 
put  to  death. 

Siienna,  the  hiatotiiii,  imaoM  Am 
time*. 

Birth  of  Catnlhia. 
Cott.  L.  C«»neliDa  Cinna  II. 

CMariHVII.  MorLt. 
L.  Valerini  Flaeans  IL 
C^M*.  L.  Maraia  Philippos. 

M.  PetpenUL 
Death  of  Mariui,  aet  70.  SnDa  e«tiiM 
the  war  i^inst  Mithiidate* ;  take*  Athcni 
on  the  lit  of  March  ;  defau*  ArcMaBi  i* 
Boeotia.  D«rth  of  U*ria*,«ek  70L  Aecas, 
who  ia  deetad  eoonl  in  U*  plae^  reeona 
the  cBomand  of  the  Uiduiotic  wm;  aad 
croese*  orer  to  Amn ;  ha  ia  murdtred  by 
Fimbria. 

Birth  of  SaUoat. 
Dot*.  U  Comelin*  Cinm  IIL 

Co.  Papiria*  Carfao. 
Sulla  begin*  to  treat  with  AicMaO*  M^eel- 
ing  Uie  tenn*  of  peace.  Fimbria  presecaM* 
the  WBi  in  Aw  with  laeeeN  1^ 
tbridatah 
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Om.  Cn  Papriu  Cubo  II. 

L.C«MliuCiiiiiaIV.  Oeou. «. 
Pmob  wHidiided  betwaen  MitkiidsUi  and 
Solh.  After  tbe  condiaioii  of  the  peace, 
SalU  maieliM  agaiiitt  Fimbrim,  wlw  kilU 
hinndf. 

Om.  L.  Comelioi  Sdpo  Auaticiu. 
h.  Noifaaiiiu  Balbni. 

SoBa  ntunii  to  luly  at  the  bwinning  of  tbe 
yew.  Civil  war  between  him  ud,the 
Mariu  ftirtj.  Co.  Pompeiiia  (set.  23) 
taket  an  active  part  in  Sniu'i  favour.  Q. 
Senotiiu  flies  to  Sfnin.  The  capitol  burnt 
on  the  6tfa  of  Jolr.  L.  Murena,  the  uo- 
piaetot^  feOawB  ue  war  igaiuK  Miuri- 
datee. 

OotM.  C,  Maritu.    OeeU,  a. 

Cn.  Papirios  Carbo  IIL  OeefdA 
Ditt.  h.  Comeliiu  Sulla  Felix. 
.\faff.  Eq,  L.  Valeriiu  Flacciu. 
Victoriee  of  Sulla  and  hia  geneiala.  Capture 
of  PneiMte,  and  death  « the  jravnger  Ma- 
riuB  the  conaid.    Snlla  ia  nnduputed  mas- 
ter of  Italy.    He  ia  appointed  dictator  for 
an  iudBfioite  period  ;  proacribes  bis  oppo- 
nents,   Cn,  Pompeius  is  sent  to  Sicily, 
to  orry  on  war  agaiost  tho  Marians.  Q. 
SerbwiBs  holds  oat  in  Spain. 

Birth  of  P.  Tenntiiii  Vanv  Ataeinos 
the  poet 

Birth  of  C  Licinin*  Cairns  the  orator. 
Com.  M.  TnlliDs  Decula. 

Cn.  Comdius  DuUbella. 
SoUft  continnea  dictator.    His  legislation. 
Snooesaful  ounpaign  of  Cn.  Ponipeios  in 
Afiiaa ;  ictnma  to  Bone,  and  trinmpha. 
Cioen'i  (aet  '26)  oratioa  Pn  Qw^. 
Valoins  Cato,  tiie  gruwmarian  and  poet, 
floorished. 
Om.  L.  Conielins  Sulla  Felix  IL 
Q.  Caeeilius  Metellus  Pins. 
Salla  ooDtinnos  dictator,  but  holds  the  eonsul- 
abip  as  welL  Siege  and  capture  of  Myti- 
lene  !■  Ana:  C-  Jnlins  Cae«w(aeL20) 
was  pteaent  at  tlw  siege. 

Cicero's  (aet  27)  onti«  Pn  Sem.  Rot- 

CbHb  P.  Servitina  Tatia  (Isanncni). 

Ap.  Clandius  Pnkher. 
Snlla  lay*  down  bis  dictatorship.  Metellus 
proconsul  goes  to  Spain  to  oppose  Sertorius. 
Cicero  (aet.  SB)  goes  to  Athena. 
dm.  M.  Acnilins  Lepidns. 

Q.  Lutaiina  Catalus. 
Death  of  SoUa,  set  60;  The  consol  Lepidus 
attanpts  to  rescind  the  laws  rf  SuUa,  but 
is  opposed  by  bis  colleague  Catnlns.  Me- 
tellus cmitinaes  the  war  against  Sertorius. 
P.  Servilins  VaUa  is  sent  as  laocanial 
■ipinst  the  pirates  m  the  watben  coasto 
(tfAua  Minor. 

(Seen  (aet  29)  bcata  Molo  at  Rhodes. 
SaUnat^  histoty  began  from  this  yeai; 
Cbsf.  D.  Jonhis  Bnitus. 

Mam.  Aemilius  Lepidus  Livianns. 
Lefridus  takes  np  aims,  is  defeated  bj  Ca- 
talus at  the  Mulvian  bridge,  and  retires  to 
wbeta  be  diet  in  the  course  of 
th«  ycsb  Stttoriiu  ii  joined  by  H.  P«r- 
pcma,  the  legate  of  L^ddoa.  Cn.  Pompeius, 
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is  associated  vnth  MeteOu  b  the  com- 
mand against  Sertorina. 
CSoem  (aet  80}  ntniu  to  BotUb 
Com.  Cn.  Oetavioa. 

L.  Scribonins  Cnrio. 
MeteUua  and  Pompeiiia  orrf  on  the  mc 
against  Sertotina  unsuooeasfully. 

Cicen  (aat  81)  engaged  in  rTun^il 
causes. 

Birth  nf  Adnins  PoOio. 
Oom.  L.  Octovioa. 

C.  Aurelins  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertorius  continued.  The  procon- 
sul P.  Servilius  Vatia,  who  was  sent  against 
the  pirates  in  B.  c.  78,  subdues  tbe  Imu- 
rians  and  receives  the  sumame  of  Isaurioiie. 
The  proconsul  C.  Scribouiiu  Curio  coo^ 
mands  in  Macedonia,  subduas  the  Dardani, 
and  penetrates  as  far  as  the  Danube. 
Cicero  (aet  32)  quaestor  in  Sicily. 
Chia  L.  Iddnias  Lncullua. 

M.  Auralios  Cotta. 
War  with  Sertuius  oontinoed.  Renewal  of 
the  war  with  Mithridatea :  Lncnllas  ap- 
pointed to  tbe  command  ;  he  carries  on  tba 
war  with  success,  and  relieves  Cyzicus 
which  was  besieged  by  Mithridatei. 

Cicero  (aet  33)  returns  from  ^cily  to 
Roma. 

Com.  H.  Tenntins  Vam  Lve&lliia. 
C.  Casiins  Varua 

War  with  Sertorius  continned.  Mithridatea 
is  defeated  by  Lucnllus,  near  Cysicus. 
Commencement  of  the  war  in  Italy  against 
the  gladiators  cwnmanded  by 'Spartacus. 
The  consul  M.  LueuUiia  succeeds  Curio 
in  Macedonia,  and  subdues  the  Bessi  in 
this  or  tbe  following  vear. 

Cbsi;  L.  Oellius  Poplico'la. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianna, 

Murder  of  Sertorius ;  defeat  and  death  of 
Ptrpema ;  end  of  the  war  in  Spain.  Lu- 
cullus  follows  Mithridatea  into  Pontus. 
'Die  two  consuls  are  defeated  by  ^wrtactu. 

CbM.  P,  Comeliiu  Lentulus  Sura. 
Cn.  Aufidius  Orestes. 

War  with  Mithridatea  oontinoed.  Hithri- 
dates  flies  into  Armeniift  to  bta  aon-in-law 
Tigranes.  Spartacus  defeated  wid  slain 
by  M.  Licinius  Cnssus,  praator.  Pmnpeina 
on  his  return  fiom  Spain  talla  in  with  and 
destroys  some  of  the  fugittvet 

Cum.  Cn.  Pompeius  Magiins, 
Licinius  CrasBos  DIvea. 

Ckwi.  L.  OeOins  Po^  icok. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Clodianns. 

War  with  Mitbridates  continued ;  but  no 
active  operaUons  this  year.  Lucullus  is 
engaged  in  regulating  the  affiiin  of  Asia 
Minor:  Mithridates  rpmains  in  Armenia. 
Pompeius  restores  to  the  tribunes  the  power 
of  which  they  had  been  deprived  by  Sulla, 
The  lex  Aurelia  enacU  that  the  judices 
an  to  be  taken  from  the  senators,  equitea, 
and  Iribuni  aenrii,  instead  of  from  the  se- 
nators exclutively,  as  Sulla  bad  ordained. 

Cicoo  (aet  87)  inpcaebea  Venes ;  be 
delivers  the  orations  I*  Q.  Cbeetfins  Vm^ 
m(n>  and         I.  it  r«nMt 
Birth  of  Vii^ 
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Oom.  Q.  Hortmiiu. 

Q.  Csedlin*  Metelliu  (Cretieiu). 
War  with  Mithridates  continued.  Lwnllua 
inTadn  Armenia,  defeau  Tignmi,  and 
Ukei  Tigranocerta.  The  capitol  dedicated 
hy  Q.  Catulut. 

Cicero  (art,  38)  curule  aedile.  Hi* 
oration*  Pro  M,  FmOeio  and  Pro  A. 
Caecma. 

Om.  L.  Caecilia*  Metello*.    Mori.  «, 

Q.  Marcina  Rex. 
War  with  Mithridatea  continned.  Lnculln* 

defeaU  Tigrane*  and  Mitfaridatei  on  the 

Artaniaa,  and  lay*  uege  to  Nlubi*.  Q. 

Meielliu  proeonaul  conduct*  th«  war  in 

Crete. 

Oaf.  C  Calpnroiiu  PiMh 
M\  Aciliu*  QUbrio. 

War  with  Mithridate*  cnnUnoed.  Mutiny 
in  the  army  of  Luculliia  He  inarch et 
back  to  Pontiu,  whither  Mithridnte*  had 
preceded  him,  and  had  defrated  C  Triariu* 
the  legate  of  Lamllna.  The  war  againit 
the  pinte*  i*  committed  to  On.  Pompeiui 
1^  tba  lex  Oabini^  Metelln*  condude* 
the  war  in  Crete  either  in  thi*  or  Uie  fol- 
lowing year.  L.  Rotciua  Otho,  tribune  of 
the  plebi,  carried  s  law  that  the  cqnita* 
•hould  have  eeparate  acat*  in  the  theatre. 
it.  Terantiua  Varro  Nma  ttnda  Pom- 
print  in  the  war  againit  the  pitatet. 

CW.  H'.  Aemiliu*  Lepidu, 
L.  Volcatiu*  Tolluh 

War  with  Mithridatea  continned.  The  con- 
duct of  it  i*  committed  to  Cn.  Pompeiui 
by  the  Lex  Manilia.  He  had  already 
l)ronght  the  war  against  the  pintes  to  a 
close.  He  invades  Armenia,  and  make* 
peace  with  Tigranes.  Mithridates  retires 
into  the  Cimmerian  Bosporus. 

Cicero (aet 41) pt»et(ir,delivers  theora- 
tioiM  pro  Ltgt  MaiiiSa  and  Pro  A.  CU- 
entio 

Cm.  P.  Cornelius  Sulla.    Nm  MiL 
P  Autronius  Paetut.   JVoi*  Mtib 
L.  Anrelius  Cott& 
L.  Manilas  Torqoatos. 
CMsa.  Q.  Lntatius  Catulus.  Aid. 

M.  Uoiuiua  CrasMi*  Dives.  Abd.  • 
War  with  SfithridateaGon^nned.  Pomp«us 
pome*  Mithridates,  and  tights  against  the 
Albanians  and  Iberian*.  Ca^line's  first 
conspiracy.  Caesar  (aet.  35)  is  cuiule 
aedile. 

Birth  tXQ,  Homtius  Flaoena. 
Om.  Im  JnUm  Caesar. 
C.  Marnus  F%ilua. 

Out.  L.  Aureliua  Cotta. 

Pompeiu*  returns  from  the  pursuit  of  Mithri- 
datea, He  make*  Syria  a  Roman  province, 
and  winters  there. 

Cicero's  (aet.  43)  otation  I»  Toga  Cam- 
dido. 

Con.  M.  TnlliusGfliia 
C.  A&tonin*. 

Death  of  Mithridatea.  Pompeins  subdues 
Phoenieia  and  Palestine,  and  takes  Jeru- 
salem after  a  uege  of  three  months.  Ca- 
tiline's secMid  conspiracy  detected  and 
Biuhed  by  Ciesio.   oirtk  of  AuguatuiL 
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Ciceco  (aet  44)  ddivered 
tions  in  his  censnlship.  Those  which  are 
extant  were  delivend  in  the  Mlowing 
Older:  (1.)  Dt  Agnria;  (2.)  Pn 
C.  RMrio;  (3.)  I»  CWiHiam;  (4.)  Pn 
Murtna. 
Cot.  D.  Junhu  Siksns. 

L.  Licinins  Murm& 
De&at  and  death  of  Cktiline.    Pompetus  re" 
turns  to  Italy.  Caesar  (aet.  38)  is  prMtot^ 
Caio  is  tribune  of  the  people. 
Cicero's  (aeL  45)  Matioa  Pro  Pi 
Cou.  M.  Pnpiu*  Piso  Calpuniianna. 

M.  Valeria*  HenaU  Niger. 
Triumph  of  Pompeiua  on  the  ^th  and  S9th 
of  September.    Trial  and  acquittal  ef  P. 
Clodius.  Caeaar  (aet.  39),  fto^atM, 
tain*  the  province  of  Fortker  Span. 
Cicero'*  (aet.  46)  ontioB  Pro  Antm. 
Cou.  L.  Afranius. 

Q.  Caecilius  MeteUos  CeW. 
Caesar^  victories  in  Spain.    He  Kiana  to 
Ronw.    His  eoafilioD  with  Poapmaa  and 
Crassus,  onull  J  called  the  Rest  Trin- 
▼Irate. 

Om.  C.  Julius  Caeaar  (aeL  41). 

M.  Calpumiua  Bibnlo^ 
The  agruian  law  of  Caeaar.    The  acts  d 
Pompetos  in  Asia  ratified.  Caeaar  recdvea 
the  pnvineeB  of  Cimd^ne  and  Tnmmt 
pine  Gaul  and  IQyrieom,  far  five  jtm. 
Cieero's  (aet  48)  oraticKi  Pn  L-Flaea^ 
Birth  of  T.  Livius  the  historiaa. 
Cm.  L.  Calpumius  Piso  Caesoninns. 

A.  Oabinius. 
Caesar's  (aet  42)  first  campaign  in  Gaal; 
he  deittBta  the  Helvedi  and  Aginsittt. 
P.  Clodius  is  tribune  the 
Cicero  (aet  49)  is  banished. 
Con.  P.  Cornelias  Lentotns  Spinthab 

Q.  CaeciliiuMetellus  Nepoa. 
Caesar^  (net  43)  second  campaign  tn  GaaL 
He  defi»ata  the  Belgaa.  The  nperini«a. 
denoe  of  the  annona  riwnmniiii  to  Pa»- 
peius  with  eztraoidiaaiy  pMn>\  far  £te 
years.  PtolemaensAnietaaflaMatolUsM. 

Cicero  (oat  58)  tceaHad  fim  hnssh- 
ment 

Cou.  Cn.  Ccmelins  Lentnhu  Maiiadliim* 
L.  Mardvi  Philippna. 

Caesar's  (aet  44)  thii4  campaign  in  Gaai 
He  conquers  the  Veneti  in  the  r>wth-««*« 
of  OauL  Caeaar  met  Pompeiua  and  Cnwaa 
at  Loca  in  April,  and  made  anangements 
for  the  continuanGe  of  their  powet.  Cl-div 
is  comle  aedile. 

Cioen)'k(aet51)atationa,(l.)jm&jte; 
(-2.)  2m  VaiiMiui  i{i.)D»  giiia^fni—  A- 
aponiM;  (4.)  2>s  ProvimM  Caurdaritm, 
(5.)  Pn  M.  Ouiio  Itrnfit;  (6.)  Pr*  L. 
Corweiio  Balbo. 

Om.  Cn.  Pompeiua  Magnns  IL 
M.  Lictniua  Craaans  IL 

Oasi.  M.  V^us  Meaaala  K^er. 
P.  Servilina  Vatia  laaoricaa. 

Caemr'a  (aet  45)  fourth  *T"ipiign  in  fiaiil 
He  erosaea  the  Rhine:  he  tandesBritam. 
Ass^nment  of  the  pminecs  to  ifae  tii- 
umnrs  by  the  Lex  Trebooia.  Caesar 
xeceiwi  tha  Gaala  and  X^yacnt  fiv  five 
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ymn  more  ;  Potnpeini  the  Spunt,'  uid 
Cnwras  Syria.  Ptolemaena  Anlete*  re- 
•ured  to  Ai^jrpt  by  A.  Gidmiiiu. 

Cioero  (mC  &2 )  cmpoM*  hia  De  Ora- 
iore.    His  k-peech  In  Puomem, 

Viigil  (aeL  16)  asMUMi  the  toga  TlriHi. 
Gm.  L.  Domitiua  AbenolartMU. 

Ap.  CUodiiu  Pulcber. 
CMaw't  (»et.  46)  «xth  campaigD  in  Oaul. 
Hii  MMod  flspaditioa  into  KitiAi;  war 
with  AnUortx  in  the  wintO'.  Cnunu 
muchea  againit  the  Puthiaiit. 

Cicero  (act.  £3)  compoM  hii  D»  Re- 
pMica,   Hi>  oratioiu  pro  Af.  Seauro^  pro 
PUmda,  pro  C.  Rabtrio  Pottmmo. 
Cm.  Ca.  Domitini  Calvinu. 

H.ValeritttMeMalft. 
OwMrTb  (wt.47)  nrcnth  camptign  b  Gml. 
He  again  crofaei  the  Rhine.    Defeat  and 
death  of  Ciauni  bj  the  Parthiani. 
Cicero  (aet.  54)  elected  angnr. 
Con.  Cn.  Pompana  Magnaa  III.  Setm 
ooimUatum  gmU. 

Ex  KtU.  Seaa. 
Q.  Caedlitu  Metdlna  Piua  Scipio. 
Caeaar'a  (aet.  48)  eighth  campaign  in  Oanl. 
InaurrectitHi  in  OmiI  ;  Caesar  takea  Aleua 
and  Veicingetociz.  Death  o(  Clodiiu  in 
Johwit:  BOti  at  Bone:  Ponputta  aola 
mdmL 

CionoTB  (a«t  S5}  uadon  jn  iSbme. 
He  Gompoaea  hia  <b  Z^pdaa 
Death  of  Lucretina. 
CotM.  Set.  Snlpicina  Rufiia. 

M.  Claiuliaa  Maicellaa. 
Caeaar^  (aet.  49)  ninth  campaign  ia  OanL 
Sobjwation  of  tha  country.   Tfce  emaal 
Manuhia  pnpoaaa  BKaatmai^aiiiat  Caeaar. 

Ciecm  (aat.  56}  goea  aa  pnconaal  to 
Cilicia. 
Com$.  L.  AsmSliu  Panllni. 

C  Clandiua  Marcellua. 
Oemu.  Ap.  dandioa  PnlchM'. 

L.  Calparniua  Piao  Caeaodima. 
Caeaar  (net.  50)  ^anda  tlta  ytn  is  CSalpina 
OauL    Meaanna  of  FoDpehia  agunat 
Caenr. 

.  Ciecxo(aetfi7)leaTaiCilimandnaclies 
Brundiainm  at  tno  and  ot  tba  year. 
Death  of  Hortentioa. 
Sallust  is  expelled  the  aenatab 

Cot*.  C  Claudioa  Marcellua. 

L.  Cornelias  Lentulus  Crua. 

Diet.  WW  Map.  Eq.  C.  Jnlins  Caeaar. 

Commencemrait  of  the  dvil  war  between 
Caeaar  (aet  61)  and  Pompeius.  Caetar 
marches  into  Itaiy,  and  pnrsiies  Pompeins 
to  Bmndisiom.  Pompeius  learea  Italy  iu 
March,  and  croaaes  over  to  Greece.  Caeiar 
goes  to  Rome,  and  then  proceeds  to  Spain, 
when  he  conquers  Afianina  and  Petreius, 
tha  t^Ui  t4  PonmaiDi.  Ha  returns  to 
Bmh,  is  appwited  dictate  for  the  elec- 
tion of  tha  consnia,  xeaigns  the  office  at 
the  end  of  11  days,  and  then  goea  to 
Bnmdisinm,  in  order  to  cross  orer  into 
Greece. 

Cicero  (aet.  58)  comes  to  Rone,  but 
ovaaea  vnx  t«  Oneca  in  tha  month  of 
Jane. 


8.C. 

48 


47 


46 


45 


44 


dm.  C.  Jnliua  Caesar  II. 

P.  Serriliaa  Vatia  laanricoa. 
Caeaar  (aeb  53)  landa  in  Oreece,  defeata  Pom* 
peiiu  at  the  battle  of  Pliarsalia  in  tba 
month  of  Angtut  Mnider  of  Pompeius 
(aeb  58)  b^ora  Alexandria.  Caaaai  comaa 
to  Egypt :  Alexandrine  war. 

Ckno  (aet  59)  returns  to  Italy  after  tha 
battle  of  Pltaraalia,  and  aRives  at  Bran- 

Diet,  a  Jnliua  Caeaar  II.  . 

Mag.  Eq.  M.  Antonina. 

Com.  Q.  Fufins  Calenm. 
P.  Vatiniufc 

Caesar  (aet  53)  dictator  the  whole  year; 
The  coDsola  Calenus  and  Vatiniua  wera 
only  app(»nted  at  the  aid  of  the  year; 
Caesar  condndes  the  Atexandiina  wai^ 
marches  into  Pontus,  and  conquers  Phar- 
naces ;  arrives  in  Italy  tn  September. 
He  crosses  over  to  Africa  before  the  end 
of  the  year  to  cany  on.  war  against  the 
Pompeianh 

Cicero  (aet  60)  meett  Owsar  at  Bnm* 
disinm,  ia  pardoned  by  htm,  and  letnms 
to  Rome, 

Cbs*.  C.  Julius  Caesar  III. 
M.  Aemilins  Iiopidiis. 

Caeaar  (aet.  54)  dafeata  dn  Fompoani  at 
the  batda  of  Tbapaaa  in  April  Death  of 
Cato^  aaL  48.  Caeaar  retnma  to  Rome  and 
trim^ha.  BefMmatien  of  the  calendar  by 
Caesar. 

Cicero  (aet  61)  compotes  his  ^rvAu, 
and  Partitimm  OmorioM.  His  otatiras 
pro  Manello  and  pro  IJgario. 

Sallnst  pnator,  and  accompaniaa  Caeaar 
in  tha  African  war. 
Did.  C.  Julius  CnesarllL 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Aemilins  Lepidus. 
Ci)§.  KM  eoUega,  C.  Julius  Caesar  IV. 
Con.  Q.  Fabins  Maximum    Mori, «. 
C.  Caninius  Rebilus. 
C.  Trebonius. 
Caesar  (aet.  £5)  defeats  the  Pompdans  m 
Spain  at  the  battle  of  Munda  ia  March, 
l^umph  of  Caetar.  He  is  made  eonsul  for 
tea  years,  and  dictator  and  censor  for  liAb 
Cicero  (aet  62)  divoreaa  Terentia  j 
marriea  Poblilia ;  loses  his  danghter  Tullia ; 
diTorces  Pnblilia.    He  composes  hia  Or^ 
tor,Aeademiea,de Fiailms.  HiaoationjMV 
Dtiolaro. 
DieL  C.  Jalina  Caetar  IV. 
Mag.  Eq.  M.  Aenilina  Le^tia  IL 
Mag.  Eq.  C  Oetarina. 
Mag.Eq.  Cn.DoBiitiaaadvinaa.  JVonMir. 
Con.  C  Julius  Caear  V.   Cte.  occn. «, 
M.  Antonins. 
P.  Comelina  DolabeUa. 
MoaDBR  or  Caksab.  (aet.  56)  on  the  ]5th 
of  MareL  Ortanoa,  ontha  death  of  CaesaTt 
cornea  from  ApidJonia  to  Rome.   M.  An- 
tonina withdraws  frmn  Rome,  and  pro- 
ceeds to  Gsalpine  Gaul  at  the  end  of  No- 
rember  to  oppose  D.  Bratns :  he  is  declared 
a  public  etuany  by  the  senate 

Cicero  (aet  63)  compotes  hit  TtmnUaaaa 
DiipntoAmM,  de  Satmra  Deonm,  de  1^ 
tmtl^om,  da  Fato,  d§  AtaaHgf  de  &mo. 
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ttOif  dt  Gloria^  TopioOt  d»  Offidit.  Hii 
onUou,  PkHippiea  h  is  the  wiuite ;  PU- 
l^apiM  IL  (not  ipokan)t  I^tH^finlU. 
inth*  HDMs;  PitUffin  IV.  twfim  tbe 

Om.  C  ViUna  Pum.   Mart,  w, 
A.Uirtiw.  Otm.*. 
C.  JoUns  CRSMr  OeuvltMU.  JU. 
C CuriDu 
Q.  Pediiu.    Mart «. 
P.  Voiitidiiu. 
Siege  of  Miitiu :  deatb  of  the  coonik  Panta 
tad  Hirtini.    M.  Anlonitia  U  defnted 
■nd  din  lo  Guil.   OeUrianne  cornea  to 
RaoM  aad  k  elected  cchu&L   The  mxa- 
d«n»  of  Chht  oBiUwed.   Sicond  Tki- 
DHTUtATi  bnud  bj-  OcteTianiu,  Anto- 
nina,  and  Lepidna :   they  take  the  title 
Trammri  Re^mUteM  Ooxifidimdae  t  thej 
pioKtibe  their  eoemiea. 

CiMTD  (aet.  64^  pnaeribed  ud  put  to 
death ;  tlM  mnamiiig  AU^ips  Omtiooa 
ddireied  in  thia  year. 
Birth  of  Ovid. 

Death  of  Laberiua,  the  mimogi^er. 
Cbt*.  L.  Mooatiiu  Piancua. 

M.  Aemiliua  Lepidua  IX> 
Ohu>.  L.  Antontua  Fietaa. 

P.  Suliucioa. 
War  in  Oreeca  between  the  triomnra  and 
tbe  republican  party.  Battle  of  Pbilippi 
and  death  of  Caaaiua.  Second  battle  of 
PbilipiH  and  death  of  Bratna.  Birth  of 
Tiberiua,  afttrwirda  emperor. 

Horace  (aet.  23)  fighu  at  the  battle  of 
Philippi. 
Cum.  L.  Antonioa  Pieta^ 

P.  Serriliua  Vatia  iMnrieos  II, 
War  of  Peniaia.    The  oouanl  L.  Antonioa 
and  Fulna,  the  wife  of  H.  Aiit(miu«  of^M 
OctanuHU.  Astonioa  ia  benegal  in  Pe> 
mm  toward*  the  end  of  the  jw- 
Om.  Cn,  Donitini  Calrinoe  IL  AU, 
C:  Aiinina  Pollio. 
Im  Comelins  BalboA 
P,  Canidioa  daaiaa. 
Curtate  of  Penaia.  Death  of  Fnlria.  Re- 
coDoHatiaB  betwan  OetaTianna  and  M. 
Antanina,  «ha  eondade  a  peace  at  Bms- 
dirinm :  H.  Antonini  manriea  Octavia,  the 
iiater  of  OctaTianaa.    Lalmnna  and  tbe 
Parthiana  innde  Syria. 
Cornelius  Mepoa  flonriabed. 
Can.  L.  Mardaa  Cenaorinoa. 

C.  CalTinna  Sabinna, 
Octavianiu  and  Antonina  have  an  intarriew 
with  Sex.  Pompeinaat  Miaentim,  and  con- 
dado  a  peace  with  him.  M.  Anbmiat 
■pende  the  winter  at  Alhuu.  Ventidius 
the  lagataa  of  Antoniw,  debate  the  Par- 
thiana; death  <tf  LabieDiia.  ^th  of 
JaHa,  the  daughter  OctarianDa. 

Horace  (aet.  26)  ia  mtrodnoad  to  Mae- 
eenaa  by  Virgil  and  Vacioa. 
Cm.  Ap.  Cixaaiua  Pukhtf. 

C  Norlianna  Flaeciia. 
War  between  Octariaan  and  Sex.  Potn- 
peiua.    OetAfiaaiia  nantaa  Uvia.  Ven- 
tidioa  again  dabsta  the  Paithiana,  and 
drina  them  Wit  afSlyiiBs  death  afPaema. 


57 


36 


36 


34 


33 


32 


31 


Smiins  the  lagBtw  of  AilgriM^fliinB 
the  Jew& 
Honee  faet.  37)  m  opgri  apn  ik 

fint  book  of  bia  Saniw. 
Qm.  M.  Agripp*. 

L,  Caninina  Oallna.  AU. 
T.  StaiiliBB  l^ania. 
Antenna  eaoHa  W  Italy.  Reaand  tf  Aa 
TriumTinta  fiir  amthw  period  affile  jna. 
Oeiarianna  enplayB  thk  year  ia  IR|bb- 
tiona  apinat  Bez.  Poopwre  ipifft 
GTonea  tbe  Bkine. 

Van»  (art.  80)  eeaipeaea  hk  A  A  A» 
tiea; 

Cbae.  L.  Gdlhu  FaoUeok. 

M.  CoecMoa  Nam.  Ahi. 
L,  Munatios  Planeu  II. 
C.  Salpdtu  Qoirinoa. 
Defeat  of  BajL  Pontpeioa,  who  fiat  lo  An. 
Lepidna  ceaaea  to  be  one  of  the  trhunn. 
M.  Antonioa  ioTrnde*  the  Pvthaa  i» 
niniona  late  ia  ^  year,  aad  ia  aUgid  u 
retreat  with  gnat  MK 
Cbe>.  K  Omifidn*. 

Sex.  Pompein*. 
Sex,  Pompeina  (act.  39)  ia  put  t>  dwli  ii 
Aaia.    OcUTianna  defeatt  the  SX^fOU^ 
Qm.  L.  Scribonioa  Idbo. 
M.  Antooiui,  AU. 
L.  Sempnmina  Atratinai. 
£r  CuL  JmI.  PaaL  Aeniliai  Lepin- 

C.  MemmoB. 
E»K9L  Ken.  M.  HemniiH  Pi«M 
OetaTianna  defeatt  the  Dalwatiaini  AM*- 
nioa  inrades  and  snbdnea  Anacak. 
Death  of  Salloat. 
Cm.  Imp.  Oaeaar  Augnalaa  IL  AU. 
h.  Vtdcatina  Te^oa. 
P.  Autronina  pMttufc 
£m  Kid.  Mai  L.  Flanna. 
E»Kxi.Jid.  C  Fatfeiw  Cafita. 

ir.AciIiBa(A«le). 
EmKtU.S^  L.  Vinociiii. 
ExKal.OeL  L.  lAroniat. 
Rnptnn  between  OctavianiiB  aad  Axtoain 
Both  partiea  prepare  Cm  war.  h 
year  (Mavianua  ia  catlod  in  the  Fiad  1» 
pentor  Caanr  AmalQi^  lhaagh  thi  ^ 
of  ImpantoraiidiwBBtaawae  a**^ 
ferred  Upon  him  till  B.  c.  37.  Afi^f* 
aedilo. 

Horaee  (aet  32)  pnbaUy  pdiiiiha  tkc 
aecond  book  of  hia  Salirea. 
Cbaa.  Cn.  Domitina  Abenobatbaa. 
C.  Soaina. 

Em  Kat.  JwL  L.  Conelioa. 
EmKaL  Noo.  N.  Valoiina. 
Antonioa  divoraea  Octavia.   War  ^'^"^ 
againat  Anteniaa  «t  the  oodaain  af  w 
year- 
Death  oTAttieaik 
Cfaet.  Inm.  Cne«r  A^faetaia  III 
11.  Valeona  Heank  Contan 
JSe  Kal.  MaL  M.  Titine, 
Ex  Kat.  Ott.  Cn.  Pnnpeiafc 
Antonina  defeated  at  the  battb  of  icO" 
on  tbe  Snd  of  Seplmber.  OdinuM 
proceeda  to  the  Eaat. 

Horaee  (ael.  U)  pnhaUy  r»^^^ 
book  of  Epodaa.^ 
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Cbn.  Imp.  CaMU  Angutu  IV. 
lA.  Liciniua  CisMiuL 
Jit  Kal.  JmI.  C.  Antutitit  Vetiu. 

Id.  S^.  M.  Tullio)  Cicero. 
BaKal.N(m.  L.  Sbmuiu. 
Dooh  of  Antoniiu  (aet.  51)  and  Cleopatnu 
A^pt  made  ■  Roman  proTinca.    Octa-  21 
Tianus  paiaea  the  winter  at  Samoa. 

OuTATIANnS  90LI  OT  TUB  R0III.M 

Worlds 

Coroelhu  Galln*,  the  poet,  ^tpointed 
pnefflct  of  Eg7pL 
Om.  Imp.  Cmmt  Angiutiia  V.  20 

Sex.  Appuleiiu, 

Bt  Kal.  Jul.  Potitna  ValeriuB  MeanU. 
Ex  Kid.  Nob.  C.  Foraina. 

C.  Cluviaa. 

Oetavianoa  retuma  to  Rome  and  celebntea 
three  triumpba,  Dalnuttiam,  Actiao.  Alex- 
andrina.    Temple  of  Janua  doaed.  ||  19 

Can.  Imp.  Caenr  Augnataa  VI. 

M.  Agtippa  II. 
Cenaua  taken  lij  the  consult.   The  eitUen* 
at  tim  Muu  an  4,1S4J)00. 
Death  tfTVam. 
Oou.  Imp.  Ckew  Aagtutns  VII.  H  18 

M.  Agrippa  IIL 
OctaTianuB  nwiTca  the  title  of  Augnattu, 
and  accepts  the  government  for  ten  yean. 
Diviaiim  of  the  proTitMet  betwsen  him  and 
tbaaanata.  Angutiugoeainto  Spain.  Me»- 
■alla  trionpha  on  aecoant  hu  conquest 
of  the  AqBitani,  pmbabljr  in  the  preceding 
jew.  17 

Tibnltoa  accompanied   Meanlla  into  fi 
AqniianiiL  K 
Ckm.  Imp.  Caeaar  Angnatna  VIII. 

T.  Statiliaa  Tannu  II. 
Angnstoa  condncU  tba  war  in  ^lain.  Death 

M  Comclioi  Gallus. 
Cbai;  Imp.  Caetar  Augnatai  IZ.    .  16 

M.  Jnniiu  Silanua. 
Aagnema  continoea  to  conduct  the  war  in 
Spain,  and  aubdnes  the  Cantabri.  The 
Selawi  nibdued  by  A.  TereaUua  Varro, 
and  the  colonj  of  Aognsta  Ptaetoria 
(Aoata)  founded  in  their  coontry.  The 
temple  of  Jaiiiu  thut  a  lecond  time.  Mar-      1 5 
cellna   maiiiea  Julia,  the  daughter  of 
Angnrtoi. 
Cba>.  Imp.  Ca««r  Angnetiu  X. 

C.  Norbonus  Fhucui.  14 
Augnatoa  letnma  to  Rome.    Aelitu  Oallua 
maidiet  againtt  the  AtaUana. 

Vitgil  ii  noir  employed  npon  the  13 
Aoieid. 

Hoiaee  (act.  41)  pnUiabei  the  fitat 
three  booke  of  hia  Odea  in  thii  or  the 
following  year. 
Cbaf.  Imp.  Caeaar  Angnatna  XL  Abd. 

A.  Terentiot  Vairo  Mnrena.  Mori.  e. 
L.  Settiua.  12 
Cd.  Calpamios  I^m».  ' 
Angnatai  ia  inrcited  with  the  tribonkian 
power  fin-  lift.    DeaA  of  Hanellut.  An 
embaaay  iiom  the  nffAkna:  Aognatiu 
rettorea  the  eon  of  Phtaata^  but  keep* 
Tiridatea  at  Rome. 
Ooa.  M.  Claudioa  Mareellas  Aeaeminas. 
L.  Amntiua. 


Coat.  L.  MunatioR  PlaDcin. 

Paul.  Aemilins  Lepidoi. 
Coaapiiacy   of  Murena  detected  and  po- 
niabed.  Caudaee,qneenefthe  Aethi«Hana, 
invadeeEgypL   Rerolt the Cubmi in 
Spain. 
Cbit.  M.  LoUIni. 

Q.  Aemitina  Lepidna. 
Angoatna  goes  to  the  East,  and  apenda  the 
winter  at  Samoa,    Agrippa  marriei  JnliA, 
the  daaghter  of.Augustoa  and  widow  ef 
Marcellua. 
Com.  M.  Appaldu. 

P.  Silios  Nerra. 
The  Parthian*  rettora  the  Roman  atandaidi. 
Ambaaaadors  come  to  Anguatua  from  tbe 
Indiana.     Augiutiia  wintera  again  at 
Samoa.    Birth  of  C.  Caeaar,  the  gtaiidaon 
of  Augustus. 
Cbd.  C.  Sentios  Satotninna. 
Q.  Lneretins  Veapillo. 
£m  Kal.  Jml.  M.  Viniiinai. 
Augottua  returns  to  Rime.    The  Gntabri 
an  finally  aubdsed. 
Death  of  ViigU. 
Cbac.  P.  Conelius  Lentnlns  Matoelliniu. 

C.  Cornelius  Leotnlus. 
Angnstni  aocepta  the  empire  for  fin  yeara. 
The  Lex  JuUa  of  AogoMiB  de  MarUmdm 
Ordmibm. 

Death  of  Tibnllas. 

Horace  (aoL  47)   pnbliahei  the  fint 
book  of  hia  E^tlea  aboat  tUa  tiaeu 
Cbcf.  C-Fumins. 

C.  Jnniua  Sihuiua. 
The  Zddi  Satadam  celebrated.    Birth  of 
L.  Caeaar,  the  giandson  of  AoguituiL 
Agrippa  ia  cent  into  Asia. 

Honu»  (aet.  48)  writea  his  OmM* 
Saeculan, 
Ooa.  L.  Domitina  Ahenobatbm. 
P.  Cornelius  Scipio. 
£r  KaL  JuL  h.  Tarina  Rnfuh 
Agrippa  is  in  Asia,  where  his  friendahip  ia- 
cnltbrated  by  Herod.  The  Oanana  de> 
feat  the  Roman  army  under  LoUioa.  Aa- 
gttstua  seta  out  for  Oanl 
CbnL  M.  Lirius  Drusus  LibOk 

K  Ca^mmius  Piao. 
Anguslua  remaina  in  Oaol.    Tiherius  and 

Dmaoa  anbdoe  the  Raeti  and  Vindeliei. 
Om.  H.  Licinins  Cnusns. 

On.  Conalios  Lentalua  Aligni; 
Augustas  remains  in  QaaL 
Con.  TL  CUndiua  Nen  (peato  Ti.  Cmhc 
AngnatoaX 
P.  QiunetiUw  Vanu. 
AugottoB  retatna  from  Gaol  and  Agrippa 
from  Ana. 

Honce  (aet  SS)  pablishaa  the  fourth 
book  of  his  Odea. 
Cbaib  M.  Valerius  Mestabt  BubatH  Aji^ 
anuB.   Mort  <k 
P.  Sulpidna  Qnifinns,  AU. 
C.  Va^^aa  Rnfna.  Aid. 
C.  CRNinius  Rebilaa.    Mart. «. 
,    L.  Volusiua  Satominus. 
Death  of  Agrippa  in  March  in  his  Slat 
year.  Death  of  Lepidua.    Angastoa  ba* 
come*  ponti&x  maximufc  i 
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Cots.  Q.  Aeliiii  Tnbna. 

Paul  Fftbiu  Muimiu. 
Dninu  euiiM  on  w  aniut  the  G«imuu, 
and  TibaciM  Wjiiiut  um  DalmwriiM  and 

Death  of  Octara,  the  liitar  of  Anguataa. 
Con.  Julioi  Antoniiu, 

Q.  Fabhu  MaKimut  AIneuu. 
Auguatua  ia  in  GaoL    He  retanii  to  Rome 

at  tlw  «id  of  tha  yaar  widi  Tiboiu  and 

Dnuna.   Sirth  «  Clnndina,  nftannrda 

emperor. 

Oott.  Nero  Claodini  DnMM  OMBHaieu. 

AforL  «. 

T.  Qttinctiaa  (P«nauB  C^itolnnu) 

•  Cri^intu. 

Drnttti  MBt  againat  the  Qennana  and  diea 
daring  ttio  war. 

The  hiatocy  of  Livy  ended  with  the 
death  of  Dnuus. 
Cm.  C  Maidfls  Cenaorinna. 

C.  Aainina  Galla^ 
Aofftutua  aeenpta  the  empire  n  third  time. 
The  moDlb  of  SeztiUa  receivea  hia  name. 
Tiberiua  aucceeda  hu  brother  in  tho  war 
againat  the  Gemtana.    Cenana  taken  by 
Augnatua.    Death  of  Moecanab 
Death  of  HoiMe,  aet.  £7. 
Cott.  Ti.  dandina  Nero  IL 

On.  Calpnmiua  Piao. 
Tiberiua  retoma  to  Rome  from  Germany,  but 
BMD  aftarwaida  aeta  out  again  to  the 
same  country. 
Cbf>.  D.  Laelios  Balbua. 

C.  Antistitta  Vetiu. 
Tiberiua  zeeeivea  the  tribnnidaa  power  for 
fire  yean,  and  letirea  to  Rhodea,  wbeic 
he  remained  aeven  yean. 
Cbff.  Imp.  Caesar  Augoitna  XIL 

h.  Comelina  Sulla. 
C.  Caeaar  receiTea  the  toga  nrilia. 
Qm.  C.  CalTtaioa  Sabinua. 

L.  nusienna  Ruf  as. 
Birth  or  Jnsua  CuRiar.  Death  ti  Herod, 

king  of  Judaea. 
Coft.  Xj.  Coniallua  Lentulttk 

M.  ValeriuB  Heaaallinni. 
Dirth  of  Oaiba,  afterwards  empem. 
Coti.  Imp.  Caesar  AngnatU  XIIL  Abd. 
M.  PUotina  SUvanna.  Abd. 
Q.  FabriciuB. 
L.  CBniiiiuB  Gallua. 
L.  Caeuir  receives  the  toga  vitilia.  Bentah- 
ment  of  Julia. 
Ond  pabBshea  hia  poem  Die  .^rtgL^jNONifj. 
Qm.  CosMis  Comelina  LoBtolns. 

L.  CalponthB  Piao. 
BlETK  or  JlSDS  CantKT,  aocordii^  to  the 
common  am.   C.  Caesar  ia  amt  into  the 
East. 

Com.  CCaesMr. 

L.  Aoniliia  PmUh. 
War  in  Oonany. 
Cba*.  P.  Vinucina. 

P.  AXenins  Varut. 

E*Kal.JwL  P.  Ccondini  Lentnlua 
Seipio. 
T.  Quinctiua  Cria^nua 
Valerianua, 


10 


13 


Interriow  of  C.  Caeaar  with  Phraalea,  king  of 
Parthia.  L.  Caeaar  diea  at  Kaaaiiin  en 
hia  wqr  to  Spain,  nberina  ntnan  to 
Rome. 

Velleins  PaterailBi  mttcb  mds  C 
Caeaar. 

Cott.  L.  Aelina  Lamia. 
M.  Serrilins. 
EaKoLM.  P.Silina. 

L.  Volnsina  Salniinas. 
Angnatua  accepts  tho  empire  iat  a  favth 

period  of  ten  jcan. 
Ooiu.  Sex.  Aelina  Catna. 

C.  SentiuB  Satnminna. 

&Kat.  Jml.  C.  Clodini  Lictnas. 

Cn.  Sendus  Satmnmas. 
Death  of  C.  Caeaar  in  Lycin.  TOoim 
adopted  by  Angnstna.    Tibeiina  ant  la 
carry  on  the  war  against  the  Qenana. 

Velleiua  Pateredos  aema  ndn  Tibe- 
rius in  Gwmaay. 
Death  of  A^iiis  PolUo. 
Cam.  L.  Valerius  MeosalaVolcoai^ 
Cn.  Cocndina  Gaum  Magana. 
Sm  KaL        C.  Ateius  CajHt*. 

C.  Vilnna  Pkwtamsa 
Second  campwgn  of  Tit>eritta  in  Oouauj. 
Cot.  M.  Aen^ina  Lepidna. 
L.  Aimntina.  AU. 
L.  Noohu  Annenaa. 
Third  campaign  of  Tibeiiaa  fat^OcrMay 

Revolt  of  the  Pannooiana  and 
Co**.  A.  Licinioa  Nem  Rin«nii«, 

Q.  Caecilins  Mctellaa  Cretkiia. 
Gtnnanicua  is  sent  into  Qenoany. 
campwn  of  Tiberius  in  IDyriema  < 
the  Pannoniana  and  Dabaauana* 
Velleiua  Patercnlua  qoaeator. 
Cott.  M.  Furiua  Camillua. 

Sex.  Nraioa  Qainctiliani& 
.  Sm  Kal.  M.  L.  Apronna. 

A.  Vibins  Habhaa 
Second  campugn  of  Tiberins  in  IDjziaHL 
Cott.  C.  Ponpaena  Sabinos. 
Q.  Siupiciua  Camerinui. 
Sm  KaL  JmL  X.  Papioa  Mutilu. 

Q.  Poppaena  Secandaa. 
Third  and  Inst  campaign  of  Tiberiua  m  lUy- 
ricom.  SubjugatioB  of  the  DaTwriatiaaa. 
&at  of  Qointilins  Varus,  and  destmctwi 
of  his  aimy.    Tho  Rnmana  lose  all  ibeir 
eonqueata  in  Germany  cast  of  the  Rhine. 
Biidi  of  Vespasian,  aftenmda  esapena. 
Exile  of  Ofid. 
Cbss.  P.  ComelniB  Dolabella. 
C.  Junius  Silaaui. 

£»  KaL  JwL  Ser.  Cocnelns  Leatdn 
Malngincsi^ 
Tiberiua  again  aont  to  Germany. 
Cott.  M.  Aemiliua  Lepidna, 
T.  Statiliua  Tannis. 
Ex  Kal.  JkL  L.  Casnna  haafprnm. 
Tiberiua  and  GennanicQa  cnaatha  BUaaaal 

cany  on  war  in  Qermaay. 
Cbas.  ONmsnieaa  Caeaar. 
C.  Fonteiua  CapttOb 
EBXaLJid.  dViseDhtaVamiL 
Tiberius  retuma  to  Raae  and  bbmapla 
Bird)  of  Caligula. 
Ovid  oubuihsa  hii  lUdia,, 
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Ooet.  CSnioi. 

K  U nnatioa  Plnnetia. 
Augnitna  aovpu  the  cm^re  ■  fifth  time  for 

ten  Teon. 
Com.  Pmipehu. 

Sex.  Appoloiis. 
CenKM  taken :  th«  dtixeu  are  4,197,000. 

Death  of  Annatiu  at  NolB,m  Campania, 

on  the  1 9th  «  ABgai^  fai  the  76th  jear  of 

hii  ag«. 

TiBuin  '(fttL  56}  MKeeedf  Angnrtna  as 
emperor.  Revolt  of  the  l^ou  in  Pan- 
Donia  and  GennanT.  DeaUi  of  Agrippa 
Pottomiu  the  gianuoD,  and  of  Jnlia,  the 
dan^ter,  of  Angostna. 

Cbm.  Dnuu  Caenr. 

C.  Norbanns  Flaccu 

l^boiiH. — GenaamciiicaxrieianwaragainBt 
the  Oennaiu. 

Om.  T.  Statilioa  Saenna  Taonu. 
Ii.  Sdiboniui  Libo. 

Ek  K<d.  Jul.  P.  Pomponius  Oraccinua. 
Tiberii  3.  —  Qemiaiiictu  continnea  the  wnr 
in  Gennanjr,  bat  it  recalled  by  Tibcriui. 
Bin  of  S^aniu. 
Owf.  GCaeeflhu  Rofiu. 

L.  Pomponioa  Flaccaa. 
Tiberii  4. — Oermanicna  returna  Ui  Rome  and 
triumphs.  He  baent  intothe  EaiL  Great 
carthqaahe  in  Ana,     War  in  Africa 
^ainit  Taefioinaa. 
Cbu.  Ti  Caeaar  Angnetiu  III.  Abd. 
Offinanictia  Caeaar  II 
L.  Seins  Tubero. 
I'iberii  5.  —  Oermaniciu  is  in  the  East 

Death  of  Orid  and  of  hivj. 
Oon.  M.  JmhtrSilaniii. 

L.  Norbnns  Bdbni. 
Hberii  6.  —  Oennaoiena  Tinta  Egypt  taiA 
return  to  Syria,  where  he  dies  in  his 
34th  year.  Driisiu  carrira  oi  war  in 
Germany  with  ancceu.  The  Jews  are 
banished  from  Italy. 
Oms.  M.  Valerini  Meaaala. 

U.  Antdiu  CottL 
Tiberii  7.— Agrippina,  the  wifa  of  Ger- 
manicns,  eraies  to  Bome.   Trial  and  con- 
HemnattMi  of  Pito. 
Cbaa.  Ti.  Caeear  Aognstos  IV. 

Drusna  Caesar  IL 
Tiberii  8. — Jmios  Blaesna  it  aent  into  Africa 

against  Tai&rinas. 
Cbsa.  D.  Hatnins  Agrippa. 
C.  Snlpicins  Galba. 
E»  Kal.  Jut.  M.  Cocceiiis  Nerra. 

C.  Vibioa  Knfinus. 
Tiberii  9. — The  tribanician  fovnr  is  granted 

tff  DruBDs. 
Com.  C.  Asinins  PoUio. 

C  Antistiua  Vetos. 
Tiberii  10.  —  Death  of  Drans:  he  is  poi- 

smed  by  S^anaa, 
Out.  Ser.CemelfaaCethegiu. 

L.  ViselUas  Vam. 
Tiberii  11.— End  of  the  African  war  by  the 
death  of  Tacfarinas. 
Birth  of  the  elder  Pliny. 
Oon.  M.  Asioitu  Agrippa. 

CossQS  Cotnelias  Lentulus. 
Tiberii  13.  —  Cmnatius  Cordw,  the  htsto- 


26 


2!) 


30 


31 


risn,  is  accnsed  and  dies  of  Tolnntaiy 
BtarYation. 
Oou.  C.  Colvinus  Sabinns. 

Cn.  Cornelius  Lentulus  Gaetulicna. 
Kal.  JmI.  Q.  Mardns  Barea. 

T.  Rostins  Ntmunius 
Galloa. 

Tiberii  13.  — Tiberitta  withdraws  into  Cam- 
pania and  never  returns  to  Rone.  Pop- 
poens  Sabinns  carries  ma  war  aoeoeasfiilly 
against  the  ThraoiBna. 

Cbsf.  M.LidnfaiB  CraanuFhi^ 
L.  Colpnmins  Piso. 

Tiberii  14. 

Om.  Ap.  Jnnhis  Silanna. 
P.  Silins  Nerra. 
St/.  Q.  Junius  Blaesns. 
L.AutistiiM  Vetns. 
Tiboii  15.  —  Death  of  Julia,  the  grand* 
daughter  of  Augustus.    Agrippioa,  the 
danghtOT  of  Germanicns,  is  married  to 
Domitius  Ahenobarbna:  Neto  was  the 
issue  of  this  nairiaga.    ReroU  of  the 
Friaii. 

G>f».  L.  Rubellitts  Oemiima. 
C.  Fufius  Oeminus. 
Suf.  A.  Plautius. 

L.  Nonius  Asprenas. 
Tiberii  16.  — Death  <tf  Liria,  the  mother  of 

Tibwins. 
Oias.  M.  Vinneiva. 

L-CaasioB  lionginua. 
St/.  C.  Casuiia  Longinns. 
L.  NaeviuB  Surdinus. 

Tiberii  17. 

Asinins  Gallns  is  imivisoned. 
Velleiita  Pat«eahii  writes  hia  histoij  in 
this  jrear. 
Cou.  Ti.  CaMar  Augustus  V. 
L.  Aelius  SejanuB. 
St/,  vu.  Id.  Mai,  Faust.  Comeliiia 
Sulla. 
Seztidius  Catul- 
linus. 

KaL  M.  L.  Fnldniua 
Trio. 

Kal.  Oct.    P.  Memmius 
R«gulns. 

Tiberii  18.  —  Fall  and  execution  of  Sejanus. 
Cbw.  Cn.  Domitius  Ahenobarbua. 

M.  Funus  Camillus  Scriboniamii. 
Suf.Kal.Jtd.  A.Vitellhu. 
Tiberii  IS.  —  Birth  of  Otho. 
Om.  Ser.SulpicinsGaiba(poif«iCae«.Ang.) 
L.  Cornelius  Sulla  Felix. 
St/.  Kal.  Jul.  L-Snlvins  Otho. 
Tiberii  20.  —  Agrippina  and  her  son  Drvans 
are  put  to  deadi. 
Death  of  Auniot  Gallns  and  of  Casuna 
Severn  B. 
Con.  L.Vitelliua. 

Paol.  Fsbius  Petaicns. 
Tiberii  31. 

Birth  of  Perrioi. 
CW.  C.  Cestius  OaHus  Camoinni. 

M.  Servilhu  Noniamis. 
Tiberii  22. 

Cosi.  Sex.  Pnpinias  AlUeam. 

Q.  Plautins. 
Tiberii  SSL 
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Cm.  Cn.  AMmniiu  PiooiIbi. 

C.  Petnoini  Pontiiu  Nigrimit. 

Sitf.KtLJiU.  C.  Cunr  Angiutiu 
Qennanicw. 
Ti.  Clwuliu  (jmMa 
Cuf.  Aug.) 
Death  of  mwrhu  (aat.  78),  Much  16tb. 
Calioui.<i  emperor  (uL  2i5).   Hs  psti  to 
death  Tiberai,  tlw  no  of  Dnuna.  Birth 
of  Nm. 
Com.  M.  Aqnilhu  Jnliuiiu. 

P.  Nonina  Aipreou. 
CalinlM  3.  —  Deaui  of  DninlU,  tho  aiiter 
ofCdinlft. 

Birtn  of  Jofephu. 
CWf.  C.  Caeur  Angutui  Oennankni  IL 
L.  AtMODiiu  Cmuuiiis. 
9itf.kaL  A6r.  Suiqniniiu  Muimni. 

JwL    Co.  Domitina  Corimlo. 
S^.  Domitiiu  Afo-. 
Caliplae  3. — Herod  Antipai,tetrarchof  0«- 
lilM,  if  dqKMed  and  hia  domuiioni  given 
to  Agripp*.   ColiguU  Mts  out  for  Owl. 
Cbat.  C.  Cmemr  Angutw  Oennniciu  III. 
(Salm  mt^.  junff.) 
Siif.  Id.  Jam.  h.  Ocnhu  PoplicoU. 

M.  Coccems  Nem. 
iKci.Jmt.  Sex.  Junius  Celer. 

Sex.  Nonioi  Quinc- 
tilianiu. ) 

CaligulM  4.  —  Calignl*  u  at  Lnftdmnun 
(Lynn),  on  the  litof  Jannaiy.  Hia  mad 
expeditiim  to  the  Ocean ;  he  retuaa  to 
Rome  in  triumph. 

Philo  Jodaeai  ia  aent  from  Alexandria 
a«  an  ambaandor  to  Caligula. 

The  poet  Lncao  ii  Ivought  to  Rome. 
Cam.  C.  Caeaat  Anguatsa  Oeimauicoa  IV. 
Chi  ffwitina  Satanuua* 
8itf.  ru.  Id.  Jm.    Q.  Pomponina 
Secandaa. 
Caligula  (aet.  39)  alain,  Jamiary  24th. 
CtAODica,  emperor  (aet.  49).   Anippa  le- 
oeifM  Jndaaa  and  SamBita.   The  Oer* 
raaai  defeated  br  Gaiha  and  Ctabinina. 

Seneca  pabliahea  hia  d»  Ira  lAri  bn$. 
He  ia  exiled  in  thia  year. 
Com.  Ti.  Cland.  Caea.  Aog.  Oermanicna  II. 
C.  Caedna  Lnrgns. 
Sitf.Kal.  Mart.  (C.  VibiaaCriapiia.) 
Claodll    —  Maaritanm  ia  conquered  and 
diTided  {nto  two  pioTinoea.    Dcatha  of 
Paetna  and  Arria. 
Aaeoniua  Pedianua  flooriahed. 
Com.  Ti.  Claud.  Caea.  Aug.  Oennanieua  III. 
L.Vitelliua  II. 
St/.  Kai.  Mart.  (P.  Valerina  Aaiat) 
dandii  8.  —  Expedition  itf  Claadrua  into 
Britain. 

Martial  "horn  March  ItL 
CbM.  L.  Qninctiua  Criqtinua  Seenitdnh 

M.  Statiliua  Tannia. 
Clandii  4.  — Claudioa  retama  to  Rome,  and 
triumphiL     Death  of  Aghppa,  king  of 
Judaea. 
Cbaa  M.  Vinncina  II. 

Tauma  Stadliua  Corrimia. 
S^f.  M.  Cluvina  Rufua. 
Penpeina  Siliaana. 

Oandu  S. 


46 


47 


48 


49 


£0 


51 


52 


53 


54 


55 


Donitina  Af^  flonriahal 
Cboa.  . . .  Valerina  Aaiatieai  IL 

M.  Joniua  Klanaa, 
Sitf.  P.  SuUliua  Rofn. 
P.  OaioriMSc^nk 

Ckndii  f. 

Cim,  TL  Cbnd.  Caea.  Aw.  OeflMiiailT. 
L,  VitaUiM  III. 

a^. K^Mart.  CH  Plaatiu  SiU 
mnn  Adimti) 

Clandii  7.  —  Ludi  SaecoWea  eelebnud. 
Corbulo  eommanda  in  Lawn  OenMj, 
and  redncea  the  ^iaii  to  anbminB 
Qm.  A.  ViteOias  (^NMtao  Ai^) 
Ik  Vipalaaaa  Poplicola. 
Si^.K^Jml.  U  Vitellna 

(aCalponiMFBa) 
OaoLll.  CInndiiia  Cnen.  Ave.  Gcnaais. 

L.  VitdUna. 
Clandii  8.  — MeHalim^lbaviftrfCUii^ 

u  pot  to  death. 
Gm.  Q.  Voaniua. 

C.  (A.)  Pinqpehia  Galhia. 
iarf.  I*  MemmiH  PoIUa 
Q.  AUiuHaxiMiii.) 
Clan^  9.— Claodhia  manva  Agi^ffaL 

Seneca  recalled  frotn  exila 
OotM.  C  Antiatiua  Vetna. 

M.  SniUiua  Nenilhnu. 
Clandii  lU.  —  Claudioa  adopta  Drdimi 
Ahenobarbna  (aftcrwaida  the  "t^f 
NcfoX  Uia  ■on  gf  Agrimab  liBmn, 
the  Silnrai  afo  defiiatev  OMona^nl 
their  leader  Canctacoa  ia  opbnd. 
Oou.  Ti.  CUad.  Caea.  Aug.  OanaodcaiT. 
Ser.  Cixnelina  Orfitoa. 
Suf.KtU.JmL  (O.  Minidia  fvAsm. 

C.  Vetennina  Smm) 
Kvi.  Nov.  T.  Flariua  Yc^inna 
iftatn  Caea-Aa^) 
Clandii  11. — Nero  roceivea  the  taga  imEk 
Boima  appointed  praefect  of  the  pnrt*- 
nana  by  uk  infliwnc*  of  Agi^pim 
Cbtr.  FanatOB  CgmeHoB  Balk: 
L,  Salvim  Otho  TitMnm 

JM.  JU.  Serriliu  Bma  Sa- 
naa. 

C-  Lidnioa  Hncwia 
KaL  Nim.  h.  Coraeliot  Salh. 

T.  Flannt  Sabinuj 

ClaadH  IS. 

Cbca.  D.  Janina  SIurm. 

Q.  Haterina  Antomnoa. 
Clandii  13w  —  Noo  naniaa  Odni^  Ae 

danshttt  of  Chradiua, 
dm.  M.  Aaioius  Maicdtu^ 

M'.  Acilina  Ariola. 
Clauditu  (aet  63),  poiaoned,  October  12. 
Nnao,  emperor  (aet.  17).  Corboloappainwd 
to  the  command  in  Aimoiia  and  ccotiinKi 
in  the  £aat  aome  yean. 
Cbei.  Nmo  Cknd.  Caaa.  Aag.  G«a«i« 

L.  AatiMhia  Vetna. 
Nmnia  3.  ~  Ekitanaiea  (Mt  14)  !■ 
soned. 

Oou.  Q.  Voluaiua  Salnminm 

P.  Comolina  Sdpto.. 
Neronis  3. 

.  Seneca  pabUahca  hMlH  Qmrnlm  J* 
Mil, 
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Om$.  N'en  CUnd.  Cae*.  Ai^  QMBUudcu  II. 
L.  Olpnniius  Pin. 
Sitf.  L.  Caenw  JbrUdii. 
Nemnu  4. 

Con.  Nov  Cbuidina  Caesar  Angut.  Oerma- 
nicui  III. 
M.  Valeiina  HcMala 
Nonmis  5.  — Corbulo  driTes  Tigrasea  out  of 
Annenia,  and  take*  Artazaia  hu  ca(MtaL 
Nora  H  in  lone  with  Poppaea  SaUna,  the 
wife  of  Otba  Otho  n  lent  into  Luutania, 
when  he  Kmained  lea  jtm. 
Cm.  C.  Vipatantu  Apmuamu. 

C.  FoDteiui  Capito. 
NaroDu  6.  —  AgrippiDa,  the  mother  of  Nero, 
U  mntdered  by  hu  order. 
Death  of  Domitiua  Afer. 
Cttn,  NeroCland.  Caea.  Aug.  Qenoanicni  IV. 

CotsDi  Cnaeliiu  Lentulos. 
Neronia  7.  —  Complete  snbjugatiim  of  Ar- 
nania  bj  Cocbuo.    The  Qninquennalia 
inatitnted  hy  Nero. 
dm.  C.  PetTMiiiu  TtarpOianut. 

C.  Caesoniiu  Paetua. 
Neronia  6.— InauTrection  in  Britain  under 
Boadicca:  abe  ia  conqnered  by  Suetonius 
Paollinni.     Oalba  commanda  in  Spain, 
where  Ike  continued  till  he  waa  elected 
ampmr. 
Birth  of  Pliny  the  younger. 
CbM.  P.  Marina  CeUna. 
h.  Aaioitia  Gallna. 
Siif,  L.  Annoeua  Seneca. 
Trebelliua  Maxim  us. 
Neronia  S.  —  Uvto  divorcea  Octaria  and 
poU  b(V  to  death  almtly  ofterwarda.  He 
marries  Poppaea  Sabina.   Death  of  Bur- 
ns, the  praetitfian  [ffarfecL 
Death  of  Persiaa. 
Cbas.  C.  Memmioa  R^ulna. 

L.  Vi^inins  Rufus. 
Neronia  10. 

Seneca  completes  his  NtOimUm  Qkom- 
tiomt  after  this  year. 
Oms.  C.  Laecanius  Bassus. 

H.  Licinina  Ciasaua  Frugi. 
Neronia  11. — Great  fire  at  Kobm.  First 

perseention  of  the  ChriaUana. 
CbM.  A.  LidnioB  Nerra  Silianns. 

M.  Vestinua  Atticua. 
Neronia  12.  —  Piao^  cimspiiacy  against 
Nen  detected  and  luppreased.    Deaih  of 
Pt^paea  Sabina. 

Seneca  the  philoeo^nr  ud  Locao  the 
poet  pat  to  death. 
Cbtt,  C.  Lndna  Teleutiaa. 

C.  Soetonina  Paullinua. 
Neronis  IS.  —  Tiridatee  cornea  to  Rome  and 
receiTea  the  crown  of  Armenia  from  the 
empem.   Nero  then  goea  to  Greece.  The 
Jewish  war  b^ina  and  ia  continued  for 
BMneynn.   It  ia  finiabed  in  a.d.70.. 
comes  to  Rome. 
Cbss.  L.  Fonteius  Capito. 

Julius  Rnfiis. 
Neronis  14.«Nen>  in  Greece  enters  the 
conteata  at  the  Olympic  games.  He  puta 
Corbulo  to  death.  He  retuma  to  Rome  at 
the  end  of  tiie  year.  Vc^adan  eonducu 
the  war  ^ainat  the  Jews. 
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Cbaa.  Silins  Italicns.  AM. 

Galeriua  TmhaluB.  Ahd, 
Nero  Cland.  Caea.  Aug.  Ganmuan  T. 
(•MM  eoiUffa.) 
8^.  Kid.  JtA.  M.  Phratiua  Silvanns. 

H.    Salrius  Otho 
{pottea  Caea  .Aug.) 
Ajr-^&P'-  C.  Bellicus  Natalia. 

P.Gor.Scip.  Asiaticus . 
in  Gaul,  Vindex  rerolta  and  proclaims 
Chilba  emptor.    Nero  (aet  80)  hilli 
himself  on  June  9th. 
Qalba  emperor.    Vespasian  canUnoea  the 
war  against  Uie  Jews. 

Quintilion  accompanies  Galba  to  Rome. 
Com.  Ser.  Snlpicins  Galba  Caes.  A^tgustus  II. 
T.  Vinhu  (Junius).  Osdm.  «. 
Em  Ktd.  Mart.  T.  Vitginius  Rufbs. 

L.  PmnpeiuB  Vopiaeus. 
Em  Ktd.  MvA.  M.  Caeliua  Sabinus. 

T.  Flavins  Sabinns. 
Ed  KaL  Jti.  T.  Airius  Antoninus. 

P.  Marina  Celsns  II. 
Em  Kal.  Sept.  C.  Fabina  Valens. 

A.  Licin.  Coec.  Damn.«. 
Sm  pr.  Kal,  JV<m».  Roscios  R^ului.' 
Em  KaL  Nov.  Cn.  Caecilins  Simplex. 

C.  Quinctiua  Atticua. 
GALni,  (aet.  75)  b  lUin  Januaiy  lAth. 
Otho  had  ibrmad  a  cooapiraey  agaicat 
him. 

Otbo  (aet.  36)  emperor  from  January  ISth 
to  his  death  April  16th,  was  acknow- 
ledged as  emperor  1^  the  lanate  on  the 
death  of  Galba. 

ViTXLUus  (aet.  A4)  was  [ODdunwd  em- 
peror at  Coh)gne,  on  Jnonary  3d,  ac- 
knowle^ed  as  empenff  by  the  senate 
on  the  death  of  Galba,  and  rqgnad  till 
his  doUh  December  2-2d. 

VxsPASiAN  (aet.  60)  wns  proclaimed  em- 
peror at  Alexandria  on  July  1st,  and  was 
acksowledffed  oa  emperor  by  the  senate 
on  the  death  of  Vitellins. 

On  the  death  of  Galba  followed  the  civil 
war  between  Otho  and  Vitellius.  The 
generals  of  Vitellius  march  into  Italy, 
and  deftst  the  tnopa  of  Otho  at  tba 
battle  of  Bedriacmn.  Thereupon  Otho 
put  an  end  to  his  own  life  at  Brizellum, 
April  16th.  Vitellins  ia  in  Gaul  at  the 
time  of  Otho^  death  ;  he  Tisits  the  field 
of  battle  towards  the  end  of  May,  and 
then  prooeeda  to  Rome.  Meantime,  the 
generals  of  Vespasian  invade  Italy,  take 
Cremona,  and  march  upon  Rome.  They 
force  their  way  into  Roiae,  and  kill  Vitel- 
lius, December  22d.  The  Capitol  burnt. 
The  war  gainst  the  Jewa  auspended  this 
year. 

Com.  Imp.  T.  Flanns  Vespasianns  Ang.  II. 
T.  Caesar  Vcmasianns. 

Em  KaL  JiU.  C.  I^cniins  Mndamts  II. 

P.  Valerius  Asiaticus. 
MlmKal.Ncv.h.  Annina  Baaeus. 

0.  Coecina  Paetus. 
Vesposiani  2.  —  Vespasian  proceeds  to  Italy, 
and  leaves  his  son  Titus  to  cany  on  the 
war  against  the  Jews.  Titns  takes  Jehisa< 
lem,  after  a  wge  of  nearlyi^Te  moBth& 
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Imnnvction  In  IkUvk  uid  Q*nl  hMded 
by  Civilii ;  it  cmninenced  in  the  ptecMling 
^tax  before  the  capture  of  Cmnona.  It 
u  pat  down  in  this  year  by  Cerndis. 
Am.  Inip.T.FIanai  Veipnnuiiu  Aig.III. 
M.  Coceafaw  Nvn  (jXHte  Imf.  Cue. 

JB^afJIart.  T.Caasar  Dondtiunii.  I 
Cn.  Pedhu  ^atoi.  " 
C.  Valerini  Feitoft. 
Veepaeiani  8.  —  Titot  retnmi  to  Italy. 
Trinmpb  of  Venaaian  and  Titoi.  The 
temple  of  Janna  eloeed. 
Can.  Impk  T.  FlaTim  Veqiauanna  Aug.  IV. 

T.  Caeaar  Vcqammii  II. 
Veepaaiani  4. — Coomgens  ii  rediced  ton 

pnTine& 
CIm>.  T.  Caeaar  Domltianaa  II. 

M.  Valeriu  Meantinui. 
Veepanani  fi. 

Com.  Imp.  T.  Flaritu  Veqaiaianai  Aoff. 
Ti.  Caetu  Veapa«aiuu  III.  Abd. 
B9.Kal.Jml.  T.  Caea.  Domitianua  III. 
Omut.  Imp.  T.  FUrius  Veipaiianiu  Auguit 

T.  Caeau  Veapanantu. 
VanaaiamC. — Cenaon^tpointediiNrtbe  Ian 
tune. 

The  dialMiw/lvOrafDnbob  written  in 
the  6th  of  Veapaaiaa. 
Con.  Imp.  T.  Flaviui  Vespaaianiu  Aug.  VI. 
T.  Caeaar  Veipananni  IV. 
EM.KaLJwl.  T.  Caea.  Domitiantu  IV. 

H.Licin.  Mudannalll. 
Veapauani  7. —  Temple  of  Peace  comfJeted. 
Om.  Imp.T.  Flaiiiu  Veepaaianii*  Ang.  VII. 
T.  Caeaar  Vanananoi  V. 
EK,KQl.Jml.  T.  Caea.  Domitiantu  V. 

(T.Phuititu  Silvonoa 
Aelianot  II.) 
Vetpanant  8.— Birth  of  Hadrian. 
Com.  Inip.T.FlaTiQiVeapaiianuiAitg.VIII. 
T.  Ownr  Veqiaaiasiu  VI. 
Em.  Kal.  JuL  T.  Caea.  Domitianui  VI. 
Cn.  Julius  Agricols. 
VeBpaainni  9. — PUny  dedicales  bia  Jiutoria 
NaturaUt  to  Titu^  when  connl  for  the 
sixth  time. 
Oott.  L.  CeioQiu  Commedna. 

S.  Noviot  Priacni. 
Vnpaaiani  10. — ARiicola  takeetheoomnund 
in  Britain:  he  labdues  the  Ozdoricea  and 
takea  the  uiand  of  Mraa. 
Oom.  Imp.T.Fbiiiiu  Veapauanu  An^.  IX. 

T.  Caeaar  Vena^tu  VII. 
Death  of  Veapaaian  (act.  69)  June  33rd. 
TiTiis  emperor  (aet.  38).  Second  campaign 
of  Agricola  in  Britain.    EmpUon  of  Ve- 
aavioB  on  Angnat  34tli,  and  deetiuction 
of  Herculaaaom  and  Pompeii. 

Death  of  the  elder  PSny  (aet.  56)  in 
the  erup^on  of  Veanviaa.    The  yonngn 
Pliny  waa  now  18. 
Cbai.  Imp. TitaaC«ea.VeBpAsi(ui. Ang. VIII. 
T.  Caeaar  DoroitiannB  VII. 

Sitf.  h.  Aelina  Plaatina  Lamia. 
Q.  Pactumeiua  Fronto. 
I  Su/.  M.  Tillioa  (Tittius)  Frugi. 

T.  Vinichia  Juliaiius. 
iTbi  3. — Great  fire  at  RiHne.  Completinn 
I   «f  the  Ampbilheatre  (Coloaieaiii)  and 
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Batha  comneiieed  by  VeipiMa:  ^tn 
exhibitanmes  eo  the  oeeaa'ai  fir  in 
dayi.  TmrdcniQajgnBf  AgriealataSn- 
tain :  be  adraaeea  M  &r  as  tk  Aitli  4 
Tay. 

Om.  L.  Fhivina  Silva  Nonina  Bum. 
Aainiiia  Pellio  VcRwiasn. 
Et.  K^MaL  L.  Vet^Pndha. 

T.  JflHoa  HMttBit 
Death  of  Titan  (aet.  40)  on  Scptaatcr  l&h. 
DoHrrui*  emperor  (aet-  30).  Faatdi  n- 

pugn  of  Agricola  in  Britam. 
Com.  Imp.  Caea.  DonutiamuA^gM-Vni. 

T.  FlaYtoa  Sabinna. 
OonitfaniS. — Tbe  Capitol  naWid.  FiU 

campaign  of  AgriedE  in  Britaia. 
Om.  tmi.Cae.a;Domit>«m.A<>s<a»IL 

Q.  PetiliDS  Rnfn  11. 
Domitiani    3L  —  Ezpeditios  of  Dntdu 
againat  the  Catti.     Sixth  emmp  t( 
.^ricola  in  Kitain :  he  defeab  it  Oit- 
dooians. 

Cbat.  Imp.  Caeaar  DomitiMms  AnaHaiX. 
Ap.  Jonias  Sabinna. 

Domittani  4. — Domitian  retacn  to  Ronr 
and  trimnpha  ;  ba  aaauM*  the  tii4  «f 
Qennaiuena,  and  reteirea  tea  MvhUii 
and  tbe  eeBBorship  fer  life.  8e*aAkta!i. 
paign  of  Agricola  In  BlitMi :  k  dffeu 
Guoacna. 

Oom.  Imp. Caeaar  DoinitianoaAiigistnXI 

T.  Anrelina  FulToa. 
Domitiani  5. — Agnoola  tecalled  to  Saat. 
Con.  Imp.  Caea.  Donitianna  AugoMiu  xn. 
Ser.  Contdioa  Dolabdla  Petmnuoi. 
Smf.  C.  Seam  Campamu. 
Domitiani  6. — The  Daciani  vndcf  TVtr- 
balua  make  war  upon  tbe  KomsBi.  Binb 
of  AntODittos  Pius. 
Cbef.  Imp.Caea.DomitiamuA^gnituXin. 

A.  VdnainB  Satominoi. 
Domitiani  7- 

Com.  Imp.  Caea.  DomitiannsAngnrtuXlT. 

L.  Hinuciua  Rofits. 
Domitiani  8. — The  Lndi  Saecabm  eelt- 
bnted. 

Tacitus  praetor. 
Com.  T.  AnreltDs  Fdvoa  II. 

A.  SemiHoDioa  Atntimis. 
Domitiani  9. 

QnintHian  tcaehea  at  Rome. 
Tacitus  kaToa  Rome  four  yen  Mbi* 
the  death  of  Agiieola.  SeeA.ii.91 
Oom.  Imp.  Caeaar  DonitiannaAiigaiW  XT- 

H.  Cocceina  Nerra  It. 
Domitiani  10. — The  phikeopben  exftM 
from  Rome.    Domitian  defeated  bjr  tir 
Qnadi  and  MarromanBi.   He  panbaMi 
peace  of  Dceebalns. 
PUi7(aeL29)piwtar. 
Cbss.  M'.  Aeiliiis  OFIabiio. 

M.  UlpiuTi^anns<>(MigBlap.<Vfc 
Aug.) 

S^.  Q.  Valeriui  Vrgetu. 

P.  Met(ilina  SecDndm). 
Domitiani  II.  Domitian  celelinKi  s  ^ 
umph  on  account  of  hU  pretende<l  tincn 
o»«r  the  Daciaiia.  Inraircction  of  L  Atf 
tonins  in  Qenaany,  who  is  dtfaawd  If 
the  geuHnls  of  I>omtian. 
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Cost.  Imp.  Cum.  DoitiitiannK  AngurtRB  XVI. 
(J.  Voliuius  Sntiimtnufl. 
Em  Id.  Jm.  L.  VenTi(lciaB  Aproai- 
lunis). 

Ea  Kid.  Mai.  L.  Stwtlniiu  Avitiu. 

TL  

Ex  ICtU.  Sepl.  C.  Jtmiu  Silanns. 

Q.  Apt.  

Domitiftni  12. 

Conieliui  Prisciis, 
&ff.  M.  I^lins  Pmllimu  Valcritu 
Aaiaticus  Satarninns. 
C.  Anthis  AuluB  JuloB  Tor- 

qUDtUB. 

Oomitiani  13. — Smrnation  wnr.  Domitian 
■et  fonh  in  May  a.d.  93,  nnd  rGtnmed'in 
jRHiiBTjr  A.  a  94.  Death  of  Agricola 
(aeb  56). 

JoKpbu  (aet  56)  finiiha  hit  Anti- 
qnities. 

Our.  L.  Noniiii  Torqiiatus  A^prcnai. 
T.  Scxtiat  Magitts  Latemniu. 
L.  Sergins  PauUua, 

Domitian  i  14. 

Ststius  pabliihes  hii  Tle&otf  about  thii 
time. 

Ctm.  Imp.  Caes.  Domltiantis  August.  XVII. 

T.  Flariu*  Clemein. 
DomHiaai  15.  —  Th«  coiinil  Oemens  pat  to 

death.    Poneention  of  the  Christiana. 
Om.  C  ManliDi  Vstens. 

C.  Antistitu  Vetii& 
Domitian  (aet.  44)  sLiin  September  18th. 
NiRVA  emperor  (aet  63). 
dm.  Imp.  Neira  Caesar  Anguttas  III. 

T.  Viiginim  Rii^  III. 
Nervae  3, — M.  Ulpini  Tiajanna  ia  adopted 
by  Nenm 

Frontinnsia  appointed  GmlorAguanm. 
Gm.  Imp.  Nerva  Caesar  Angnstns  IV. 
Nemt  Trajanus  Caesar  II, 
E»  KaL  JvL  C.  Sosius  Senecio. 

L.  LiciniuB  Sura. 
Ex  KfU.  Oct.  Alranins  Dexter. 
Death  of  Nerra  (aet.  65),  Jannniy  25th. 
Trajan  emperor  (aet  41).    Trajan  at  his 
accession  is  at  Cologne. 

Pliny  is  appointed  Praefectns  Aemrii. 
Con.  A.  Corneliiu  Palma. 

0.  Soaiui  Sonecio  (II), 
majani  2. — Tmjan  retumi  to  Rome. 

Martial  publishei  a  aecond  edition  of 
book  z.  of  his  Ejntframi. 
Qat.  lmp.Caes.Ner^aTraj'anu8 Auguflt-in, 
Sex.  Julius  Frontinufl  III. 
Ex  KalMart.  M.Comelius  Pronto  III. 
Ex  Kal.  Sepl.  C.  Plinius  Cacciliua  8c- 
cimdus. 
Comutiia  Tertullus. 
Ex  KaL  Aut).  Julius  Kcrox. 

A  cut  ins  Ncn-a, 

 h.  Rosi'ius  Aclianns. 

Ti.  Claudius  Saccrdos. 

Trajan  i  3. 

Pliny,  consul,  delivers  h\s  Pane<!iiricus 
in  the  scnnte,  iu  tiie  boitinniuK  of  Srji- 
tember.  Pliny  and  Tacitus  aaiisc  Marius 
Priscns. 

Martini  probably  publisKcd  bo  -k  si.  at 
vol..  IT. 
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Rome  in  this  year.    In  the  oonrae  of  tha 
year  he  withdKw  to  Spain,  from  which  he 
had  been  absent  35  years. 
Com.  Imp.Caes.NervaTrajanaE Augustus  IV 
Sez.  Artii-uieius  Pactus. 
ExK€iL  Mart.  Cornelius  Scipio  Orfitns. 
Ex  Kat.  MaL  Baebius  Maccr. 

M.  Valerius  PauUinua. 
Ex  Kal.  Jul,  C.  Rubrius  Gallue. 

Q.  C^liug  Htspo. 
Tiajani  4.  —  First  Dodan  war.  Trajan  com- 
mands in  penon,  and  otisaet  the  Urniubo. 
Hadrian  quaestor. 
Cou.  C  Sosias  Senccio  III. 
L.  Licinins  Sura  It. 
ExKai.  Jul  M\  Acilius  Rufus. 

C.  Caccilius  ClasMcnsL 
Tiajani  5.  —  Dacian  war  continued. 
Cots.  Imp.  Caeo.  Nerva TiajanosAugiiatasV. 
L.  Appius  MszimuB  II. 

(Sr^  C.  Minieius  Fundanns. 
C.  Vettennius  Sererus.) 
Trajani  6. — Tmjan  defeats  thoDncians.  and 
grants  peace  to  Dccebalus.    Ho  rctunts  to 
Rome,  triumphs,  and  assumes  the  name  of 
Daeiau. 

Pliny  airiTcs  at  his  pTorince  of  Kthy- 
nia  in  September. 

Com.  Suranus. 

P.  Neiatius  Marcellus. 
Ttajaoi  7. — Second  Dacian  war.  Hadnan 
•ervea  under  Trajan  in  Ais  war. 

Pliny  writes  from  his  piDvince  to  Trajan 
concerning  the  Christians. 

MitrtiaT  (aet.  62)  publishes  book  xii.  at 
Bitliilia  in  Spain. 
Con.  Ti.  Julius  Candidna  IL 

C.  AntiuB  Aului  Julius  Quadntos  11. 
Trajani  8. — Dacian  war  continued.  Trajan 

builds  a  stone  bridge  over  the  Danube. 
Cba.  h.  Cfioniufl  Com  mod  as  Venu. 

L.  Tutius  Cercalis. 
Trajani  9.  —  End  of  the  Dacian  war,  nnd 
death  of  Decebalus.    Dacia  is  made  a 
Romnii  pronncb  Trajan  retnnu  to  Heme, 
and  triumphs  a  lecand  time  over  the  IM- 
cians.  Arabia  Petiaca  conquered  by  Coi^ 
neliua  Potma. 
Coss.  Ij.  Licinins  Sura  III. 
C.  Sosius  Senccio  IV. 
Su/.  ....  Suranus  II. 
CJnlinsServiliusUrsiuSerrianua 
Trajani  10. 

Coss.  Ap.  Annins  Trebonins  Oallus. 
M.  Atiliua  Metilius  Bradna. 
Sh/.  (C.  Julius  Alricanns. 
Clodius  Crispinus.) 
L.  Verulniius  Sevcrui. 

Trajani  11. 

Coss.  A.  Cornelius  Palma  II. 
C.Calvisiua  Tulhis  II. 
Sif/l  P.  Aelius  Hadrinnus  (postea 
Imp.  Caes.  Aui;.). 
M.TrebaUus  Priscus. 

Trajani  12. 

Coss.  Ser.  Snlvidipnus  Orfitus. 
M.  Peducarus  Priscinus. 
Su/.  (P.Calvisius  Tnllnt;. 
L.  Annini  lAigub) 
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Cim,  M.  CalpDmidB  Pito. 

L.  Rtiaticw  Junuuio*  Bol&aiu. 
Sk/.  C.  Julius  SflTrilioi  Unui  Ser- 
▼ianua  II. 
L.  Fabiui  Joftna. 

Trajuni  U. 

Cb».  Imp.  Caea.  Nem  Tn^.  AnguiRu  VI. 

T.  Sextiui  Africuitu. 
Tmjaiii  15. 

Cbti.  'h.  PubliniiB  Cdsui  II. 

C.  Clodiua  Cnipiniu. 
Tnjaotflli. — The  columa  of  Tiajui  erected. 
Om.  Q.  Ninnias  Hasta. 

P.  Maniliui  Vopitcui. 
Tmjnni  17. — Parthian  war.    Tnjan  leaves 
Italy  in  the  autumn,  and  qtend*  the  win- 
ter at  Antioch. 
(ha.  L.  Vipatanus  Meisala. 

M.  Pedo  Vei^lianiis. 
Trajnni  18.  —  Parthian  war  continued.  Tn- 
jnii  conquen  Armenia.    Great  earthquake 
at  Antioch  at  tha  beginning  of  the  year. 
Sedition  of  the  Jews  in  Greece  and  Egypt. 
Martyrdom  of  If^natins. 
CbM.  (Acmiliiu)  Aelianui. 

( L.)  Aiitistiua  Vetui. 
Tmjani  19.  —  Parthian  war  continned.  Tra- 

?n  takes  Ctesiphon,  and  tails  down  the 
iftris  to  the  ocean.    Revolt  of  the  Par- 
thiani  Buppresiwd  by  the  generals  of  Tra- 
jan. Trajan  aasuinei  the  name  of /'oriUcas. 
Om,  Quiiictiua  Niger. 

C.  Vipatanus  Apronianas. 
EjiKal.Jml.  M.  Encios  Clarus. 

Ti.  Juliui  Aleiandet. 
Sedition  of  the  Jews  in  CyroM  and  Egypt 
•uppreued.     Trajan  (aet.  60)  'dies  at 
S«linus  ill  Cilicia  on  his  return  to  Italy, 
AiijtHst  8lh. 
Hadkun  emperor  (aet.  43),   He  was  at 

Antioch  at  Uie  death  of  Tnjan. 
Ouf.  Imp.  Caea.  Tny.  Hadiianui  Aug.  11. 

Ti.  Ciaiidiu  Fuscnt  Solinator. 
Hadriani  2. — Hadrian  comes  to  Rome:  he 
(eta  out  for  Moesia,  in  consequence  of  a 
war  with  the  Sannatiana  ;  a  coDspirocy 
against  him  discovered  and  suiwreued  ; 
he  returns  to  Italy,  and  intrusts  the  com- 
mand of  Dacia  to  Marcins  Turbo. 
Juvenal  flourished. 
Out.  Imp.  Caes.  Tmj.  Hadrianus  Aug.  III. 

C.  Junius  Rusticns. 
Hadrian!  3. — Turbo  is  appointed  praetorian 
^nefect  in  the  place  of  Attianua,  and 
Clnnii  in  the  place  of  Similis. 
Cbsa.  L.  Catilius  Severus. 

T.  AureliiiB  Fulvus  (postea  Imp.  Caei. 
Antoninus  Aug.  Pius). 
Hadriani  4.  —  Hadrian   begins  a  journey 
through  all  the  provinces  of  the  empire. 
He  visits  Gaul  and  Qcrmony. 
Cou,  M.Annius  Verus  II. 

 Augur. 

Hailrinjii  5.  - — -  Hiidrian   visits  Britain  and 
"A^mn.    Hp  paases  the  winter  at  Tairaco, 
in  i^pain.    Birth  of  ftf.  Aurelius. 
Cou,  M'.  Acilins  AvioIiL 
ti.  CDrelHua  Pann. 
Uadriani  (i. — Hadrian  Ti«ts  Athon^(  whorp 
he  pafsf's  the  wiiiter> 
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Catt.  Q.  Articulcini  Paetim:^. 

L.  Venuleius  Apronianua. 
Hadriani  7. 

Cbss.  M\  Anlius  Qlabrio. 

C.  Bellicius  Torquatos. 
Hadriani  8, 

Cbsi.  Valerius  Asiaticus  II. 

Titiui  Aqnittnus. 
Hadriani  9. —  Hadrian  ii  at  Athera. 
Cou,  M.  Annius  Vents  III. 

.  .  .  Eggins  Ambibulus. 
Hadriani  10.  —  Birth  of  Pertinax.  Uolb 

of  Similis. 
Con.  T.  Atilius  TiUanns. 

M.  SquiUa  Gallkanna. 
HAdriani  II, 

Co*t,  L.  Noniu  Torqnatsa  Ai(«us  11. 
M.  Annius  Imo. 

Hadriani  12. 

Con.  P.  Juventins  Celsus  II. 
Q.  Julius  Dalbos. 
Sy:  C.  Neratias  MamUns  IL 
Cn.  LollioB  Galloa. 
Hadriani  13. — Hadrian  puses  the  «inl«  st 

Athens, 
Cota,  Q.  Fabios  Catullimu. 

M.  Flaviui  Appr. 
Hadriani  14.— Hadrian  visita  Judaea  aod 
Egrot 

Con.  Ser.  Octavius  laenaa  Pootiamas. 

M.  Antonini  Rnfinus. 
Hadriani  15.  —  Hadrian  viuta  ^yiia.  The 

Jewish  war  begins. 
Oot*.  C.  Seriui  Augurinus. 

C.  Trcbiui  Sergianus, 
Hadriani  16. — The  Jewish  wax  eontluBfs. 

The  EdietMm  Perjittwatt  pninnlgated. 
Cou.  M.  Antonius  Hibenis. 

NummiuB  Slsenna. 
Hadriani  17. — The  Jewish  war  continnes. 
CbML  C.  Julias  Serrilius  UnusSerrtuoiUI. 

C.  Vibius  JttTentius  Varua. 
Hadtiani  18.— The  Jewish  waromtiniML 

(htt,  Lspercna, 

 Atticus. 

Si^.   .  .  .  Pontiaana. 
.  .  .  Aiilianuo. 
Hadriani  19. — The  Jewish  war  caatnun 
CbM.  L.  Ceionuia  Comtnodua  Vems. 

Sex.  Vetulcnns  Civica  Pompeiana*. 
Hadriani  20.— ^Thc  Jewish  war  ended.  Ha- 
drian adopts  L.  AelioB  V^riu,  and  coofen 
upon  him  the  title  of  Caesar. 
Con.  L.  Aclius  Verus  Caesar  II. 

P.  CoelioB  Balbinus  VibuUos  Pin. 
HndriAni  21. 

(ha  Nigto-. 

 Camerinus. 

Death  of  L.  Verus,  January  1st.  Hadrian 
adopts  Ant(HiinuB  Pins,  snd  gives  him  t^'- 
title  of  Caesar,  Febraair  25th.  IX-ati  of 
Hadrian  (aet.  62),  July  lOih. 

Antoninus  Pios  empenr  (net.  SI). 

Cbss.  Imp.  T.  Ael.  Caea.  Ant  Aug.  Pins  II. 
C.  BruttiuB  PmeseBs  XI. 

Ant<Huni  2. 

Cun.  Imp.T.Ael.  Caea.  Aot-Ai^.Pioi  III. 
M.  Aeliua   Aurelius   Venn  Caew 
(postea  Imp.^i]f;ostm)L 
.\ntoiiini  3.   
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Cou.  IS.  P«dueaeiu  SUoga  Prucinui. 

T.  Hooiina  Serenu. 
Antonini  4.— De^  flf  FtattiM- 
CbM.  L.  Statiui  Qnadntiu. 

C.  CoBphu  Rufintu. 
Antoiuni  5. 

Coa.  C.  Bdliciiu  Torqoabu, 

Ti.  Clandioa  Attiev  H«ndei. 

Antonini  6. 

Fnmto  flooriihed. 

CbM.  P.  LoUisnm  Aritu. 
G.  Oaviu*  Maxiniui. 

Antonini  7- 

Valentinna,  tlia  heretic,  flootuhed. 

CfaM.  Imp.  T.  Ael.  Com.  Ant  Ang.  Piu  IV. 
M.  Anielius  Caetur  II. 

Antmini  8. 

Cam.  Sex.  Eniciu  Clnnu  II. 

Cn.  Claudius  Severns. 
Antonini  9. — Birth  of  Serem. 
dot.  C.  Anniiu  Laiigiu. 

C.  Pnit  Paottw  MeMdimn. 
Antonfau  10. —  U.  Ameliiu  tuairwa  Fansti- 
na,  the  emperor'i  dwigbter,  and  reedvet 
the  tribtuiciaii  power.   The  Ludi  Sucu- 
lares  celeinmted. 

Oalen  (ml  17)  Ugfau  to  ttaij  nedi- 
cbe. 

Appiaa  paUidied  lut  AiUDrjn  kbont 
thii  tine. 

Con  ToBpaim. 

SaWiut  Jnlumu. 
Antonini  11. 
Cm.  8er.  Sopo  Orfitaa. 

Q.  Nonmi  Priicns. 
Antmiiiu  13. 

Oots.  O&llieaniu. 

.  .  Antiitiu  Vetok 
Antonini  13. 

MnretMi  the  heretic  flonruhed. 
Om.  Sex.  Qnintilina  Condianiit. 

Sex.  QaiDtUiiu  Mtximus. 
Antonini  U. 

Jutin  Har^rt  pnblUbei  hii  ApUogg. 
Con.  M.  Aciliu  Qhbrioi. 

M.  Valeriw  Homdliii. 
Antonini  15. 

Hcgenppni  flonruhed. 
Cm.  C.  Bnittiiu  PiMtnu. 

A.  Jnnini  Rnfinu*. 
Antonini  IS. 

Cbn.  L.  Aelina  Anreliua  Commodui  (pottea 
Imp.  Case.  Ang.), 
T.  Sextiui  Latenuiua. 
Antonini  17. 

Birth  of  BardeMUM. 
Om,  C.  Julina  SevOT*. 

M.  Junin»  Rufinui  Sabiniumi. 
£>  KaLNcn.  Antiui  Pollio. 

Ophaiuu. 

Antonini  18. 

Cm*.  M.  Ceioniw  Silvant. 

C.  Serins  Augniimti. 
Antonini  ]9. 

Con.  M.  Cirica  Baibarui. 

H.  Melilins  Regolui. 
Antonini  20. 

Co**.  Sex.  Snlpeios  Tertnllu. 
C.  Tineini  Sncetdoh 

Antonini  31. 
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Cbn,  Plautiaa  Quintiilnt. 

Statins  Priacns. 
Antonini  22. 

Oalen  (aet  29)  at  Pergamnh 
Con.  Ap.  Aunius  Atiliu  Bradaa. 

T.  Clodhii  Vibtiia  Vanub 
Aatwiini  23. 

Cbn.  M.  Aftlini  Venis  Canu  III. 

L.  Aelioa  Aonliiu  Commoduj  If. 
Death  of  Antoniniu  Piui  (aeb  74^  March  7. 
M.  AuRUiDS  (net.  39)  emperor.    He  a»- 
■ociatei  with  him  in  the  empire  L,  Vxaira 
(aet  31),    There  aie  thai  two  Au^niti. 
Birth  of  Commodua,  ton  of  M.  AureliuB, 
on  Angnat  Slit, 
Con.  Q.  Janitu  Rutfau. 
C.  Vetting  Aquilinn*. 
S^.  Q.  Flavins  Tertnllns. 
Aurelii  2. — War  with  the  Parthians.  Venis 
•eU  forth  to  the  East,  to  conduct  the  war 
against  tiie  ParthianiL   M.  Aureliut  r«- 
mains  at  Roma. 
CbM.  M.  Prattni  ImUsbul 

 Pastor. 

Saf.      Mnstius  Priscos. 
Anielii  3. — Panbian  war  contbned. 
Cou.  M.  Pompeius  Macrinna. 

P.  Juventius  Celsus. 
Annlii  4.  —  Parthias  war  con  tinned.  If ai«- 

ttage  of  Vems  and  LiidUiL 
Con.  M.  Oavins  Orfitos. 

L.  Arrins  Pudms. 
Aurelii  b.  —  Parthian  war  continued. 
CoMi  Q.  Senilins  Pudmi. 

L.  Fofidius  PoIUo. 
Anrelii  6.  —  Parthian  war  finished.  Trinmph 
of  M.  Anrelins  and  Vemn    Contmodns  re- 
ceives  the  title  of  Caesar. 
Martyrdom  of  Poljcarp. 
Con,  Imp.  Caes.  L.  Anr.  Vems  Aognst.  III. 

M.  Ununidias  QnadnUns. 
Annlii?. — A  pestilence  at  Roniew  War 
with  the  MaKomanni  and  Quadi.  Both 
emperors  Irove  Rome,  in  order  to  cany  on 
this  war,  and  winter  at  Sirmiuni. 

Galen  (aet  37)  pnctiies  medicine  at 
Rome  during  the  pestiknce. 
Con,  L.  Vennieini  Avvnianni  II, 

U  Seigius  PanlluB  II. 
Aurelii  8.— The  Barbariatia  snbmit  to  the 
empenn,  bnt  soon  renew  the  war. 
Athenagotas  writes  his  ApeiUigff, 
Con.  Q.  SoaiuB  Priaeus  Senecia 

P.  Coeliui  Apollinaris. 
Anrelii  9.— Death  of  Vems  (aet.  89), 
Cou.  M.  Comalins  Gethegua. 

C  Eracina  Claras. 
Aurelii  10.  —  Anreliua  continoes  the  war 

against  the  MareomannL 
Cou.  T.  Statilius  Setrems. 

L.  AlfidioB  Hetennianoa. 
Anralull. 

CoiB.  Maximna; 

 Orfitns. 

Anrelii  12.  —  Aurelins  continues   the  war 
against  the  Marcomanni ;  he  asaimiea  the 
title  Gen»nieu%  which  is  also  conferred 
npon  Commodus. 
Con.  M.  AnreEaa  Sereraa  II. 
TL  Chiudi'is  Poupeianw 
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Auralii  13. 

Cm.  Oalloi. 

.........  Flaccni. 

Anrelii  14.  —  Annlins  Mntimiei  the  war 
Bfniinit  the  Mnreomanni.  Victory  over 
tlie  (juadi.  Miracle  of  tho  Thundering 
Legion,    [^ee  Vol.  L  pp.  440, 441.] 

Cosa.  Cnlpurniui  Pito. 

M.  SalvniR  Jnlianna. 

Aurelii  IS.  —  Peace  concluded  with  the 
Marcomsnni  and  the  other  barbarinnB. 
Revolt  of  CiMiitii  Avidias  in  the  East :  ho 
!■  elnin  after  three  months  Aureliiis 
gue>  to  the  East  Commodaa  receives  the 
togn  viriliiL    Deetti  Fiuutiiw. 

Gm.  T.  Vitmini  Pollio  IL 
M.  Flaviu  Aper  II. 

Anrelii  16. —  Aurelius  viiita  Athena  on  his 
rptnm  from  the  Eest.  He  triumphi  ou 
Dnember  23rd  with  Commodua. 

Com.  Imp.  L.  Auieliua  CommodiM  Aug. 
M.  Plutiiu  QuinUllu, 

Aurelii  17.  — Comraodua  receiret  the  tri- 
bunician  power.  Penecntion  of  the  Chrii- 
tiana  in  tiaul. 

Irenaeus  become*  bishop  of  Ljoi  in 
GauL 

Cots.  Gaviua  Orfitua. 

Jnlianiu  Kaftu. 
Aurelii  18.  —  Renewal  of  the  war  with  the 

Marcomanni  and  the  northern  barbariana. 
AureliiiB  set*  oat  with  Commodiii  to  Ger- 
many.   Earthquake  at  Sntyma. 
Coas,  Imp.  L.  AureliuB  Commodaa  Aflg.  II. 
P.  MarciuB  Vemi. 

Em  KaL  ^.  Helvios  Pertinaz 

(poatea  Imp.  Caea. 

Aug.) 
M.  UidiDt  SeveruB 
Julianoa  (poatea 
Imp.  Gael.  Aug.) 
Anrelii  19.  —  Defeat  of  the  Marconiaiini, 
Cuft.  C.  Brnttio*  Praeaena. 

Sex.  Quintiliua  Condionua. 
Dcnth  of  M.  Anretina  (aet.  58)  at  Vindo- 

bona  (Vienna)  or  Sinnium,  A^rch  I7th. 
CuMMonua  (aeL  19),  emperor.  Commodua 
makes  peace  with  ^e  Marcomanni  and 
other  barbarians,  and  retunis  to  Rome. 
Cim.  Imp.  M.  Aureltua  Coinmodua  Anto- 
ninus Aug.  III. 
L.  Antistius  Bumia. 
Cnmraodi  2. 

Cuts.  Mamertinut. 

 Rnfiia. 

Ex  KaL  Ji^  Aemilius  Junena. 

Atiliua  Sevenia. 

Commodi  3. 

Ojm.  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodua  Anto- 
ninuB  Aug.  IV. 
C.  Autidius  VictorinuB  II. 
Ex  KaL  Edir.  L.  Tntilius  Pontius  Gen- 
tinnui. 

Ex  Etd.  Afai.  M.  Herennins  Secundus. 

H.  EgnatiuB  Postumiia, 

 T.  Pactumeii:*  Magnus. 

L.  Septimius  F  

Commodi  4.  —  Conspiracy  of  Lucilln,  the 
sister  of  Commodtit,  against  the  emperor, 
but  it  is  suppressed. 
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Oott.  Ij.  C^oBsonina  Egirins  Hamlltu. 
Cn.  Papiriua  AelianusL 

C.  Octarius  Vindex. 
Commodi  S.  —  Uipina  Marecllas  defeau  tte 

batbaiiansin  Britain. 
Qm.  .....  MateFRDs. 

 Bradna. 

Commodi  C. —  Death  of  Pemnii. 

Birth  of  Origen. 
Con.  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodn  Aab- 
ninus  Aug.  V. 
(W.  Acilias)  Glabcio  II. 
Commodi  7. 

Con.  Crispinns. 

.......  Aeliannfc 

Commodi  8. 

Cogt.  FuBcianas  II. 

M.  SeniliuB  SiLinus  II. 
Commodi  9. —  Birth  ofCaxaealU. 
Co$s.  Junius  Si1anu& 

Servilina  SilantiiL 
Commodi  10.  —  Death  of  Cleandrr. 
Cott.  Imp.  M.  Aurelius  Commodaa  Anto- 
ninus Aug.  VI. 

M.  Petronina  Septimianua. 
Commodi  11. 

Coti.  (Cas3)iua  Peda  Apronianiu. 

M.  Valerius  Bradua  (Mauricas\ 
Commodi  13.  —  Fire  at  Rente.  CaamncKi 

annmea  the  name  of  Hncnlnc 
Coa.  Imp.  L,  Aeliua  Aurelins  Cmn^x* 
Aug.  VII. 
P.  Helvius  Pertinar  II, 
Commodi  13. — Commodua  (aeL  31)  slain 

ou  December  31st. 
Com.  Q.  Sosio*  Falco. 

C.  JuUtta  Erudus  Clams. 

St^.  FlaviuH  Claudiui  SulpiciiniK. 

Fnbina  Cilo  SeptimBina*. 
&if:  KaL  MaL  Silint  Mewila. 
Su/.KaLJtd.  Aeliu^ 
Probofc 

PuRTiNAX  (aet  66),  emperor,  re^tned  fptii 
January  latto  March  28th,  when  be  «» 
slain.  Thereupon  the  praetorian  trmnt 
put  up  the  empire  in  »le,  which  was  pui- 
chascd  by  M.  Didius  Satrius  Jalianat. 

JtiUAHUR  (net  56),  emperor,  leigRfd  ftvn 
March  SSth  to  Jane  1st 

SXTTiMius  Skvkrl-s  (act  46)  ia  preclahnfj 
emperor  by  the  legions  in  PannoniiL 
comes  to  Rome  and  is  aeknowWeed  ai 
emperor  by  the  senate.  After  remaninf 
a  short  time  at  Rome  he  proceeds  to  ib* 
East,  where  the  legions  had  deehmd  Prt- 
cennius  Niger  emperor.  Srvenu  con^n 
the  title  of  Caesar  npoB 
in  Britain. 

Oau.  Imp.  Caea.  L.  Septimini  &eTeni«  An- 
guitu*  II. 

D.  Clodius  Albinos  Cnenr. 

Sereii  '2.  —  Defeat  and  death  of  ITign- 
Sermis  lays  siege  to  Bysantian.  «hirN 
continues  to  hold  out  after  the  drath  d 
Niger. 

Cau.  Scapula  TerMilla*. 
Tineiua  Clemens. 

Seven  3.  —  Siege  of  Byamtiom  coatiaard. 
Severus  crosses  the  Enphixtea,  and  sabdi» 
the  Mesopotamian  Asians, 
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Ooa.  C.  Domitiiu  Dexter  II. 

L.  Valerini  Mc*sa!a  Thnuia  Priaciii. 

Sc'Tcri  4. —  Cnptureof  Byzantium.  Severut 
retunu  to  Rome.  He  confers  tba  tiUe  of 
Cnerar  upon  hit  tan  Bncuanus,  whom  he 
calls  M.  Annlins  Atitoniniu^  bnt  who  is 
better  known  "bj  hi*  tiMknane  Cancalla. 
Severaa  p«eeeda  to  Oaol  to  vpfote  Albi- 
no». 

Gta.  Ap.  Clundiiu  Lateianni. 

 Kufinns. 

Sereri  5.  —  Albiniu  defsated  and  ilain  by 
Serenu,  Febmary  19th.  Sevenis  proceeds 
to  the  But  to  carry  on  war  againai  the 
PanbtaDB. 

Com  Sataminu. 

 Gallu. 

Seven  6.  —  Sevema  carries  on  tfie  Parthiao 
wur  with  success;  he  takes  Ctesiphon, 
Caracal  la' is  declared  Augustus,  and  his 
brother,  L.  Septimiiu  Oeta,  Caesar. 
Cbst.  P.  Cornelius  Annnlinns  II. 

M.  AnfidioB  Fronto. 
Seven  ".—  Serenu  laya  uege  to  AtiB,bnt  is 

repulsed. 
Gm.  Ti.  ClaudiTis  Severus. 

C.  Aoiidius  Victorinus. 
Sereri  8.  —  Sererut  continues  in  the  East. 
I^bas.  L.  AnniuB  Fabianus. 

M.  Nonioa  Arrius  Mudnas. 
Sevens. — Sevema  continues  in  the  East 
with  Carralla.  Caracalla  receives  the  toga 
virilia. 

Ootl.  Inip.Caes.L.Septim.  Sevents  Au^.  III. 

Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aurel.  Antoninus  Aug. 
Severi  10.  —  Persecatinn  of  the  Christians. 
Sevenis  returns  to  Rome.    He  celebrates 
the  Deoennalia  and  the  niarrii^  of  Caia- 
calla  and  Plautilta. 
Cbsi.  C.  FuWius  PInutianuB  II. 

F.  Sep  ti  milts  Geta. 
Seven  U. —  Plautianes  shun.  The  arcb  of 
Se^-ems  celebrating  hia  nctories,  is  dedi- 
cated in  this  year. 

Origen  (aeti  18)  tenches  at  Alexandria. 
Con.  h.  Fabius  Cilo  Septimiauus  il. 

M.  Annins  Flavius  Libo. 
Severi  12.  —  The  Ludi  Saecularei  are  cele- 
brated. 

Cot*.  Imp.Caea.  M.  Aurel.  AntonimuAug.II. 
P.  Sepdmius  Geta  Caesar. 

Severi  13. 

Cias.  M.  Nummius  Albinui. 

Fiilvius  Aemilianaa. 
Severi  14. 

C'M  Aper. 

.  .  .  Maximus. 
Severi  15.  — War  in  Britain. 

1'ertuIIian  publishes  his  work  against 
Miufiiin. 

Co3t.  Imp.  Cites.  M.  Aurelins  Antoninus 
Auji.  III. 

P.  ScptimiuH  Geta  Cae«ar  II. 
Sown  16.  —  Sevenugoes  to  Britain  with  his 
two  sons  Caracalla  and  Geta. 

C<«».  Civica  Pompeianus. 

Lollianus  Avitas. 
Seven  17. —  Severus  invades  Caledonia.  Gets 
receives  the  title  of  Augustus. 

Tcrtnllion  writes  his  trcatia:  Vc  Pu'li". 


A.D. 

210 


21] 


212 


213 


■214 


215 


216 


217 


218 


310 


Cott.  M*.  Acilias  Faiistiniia, 

Triarius  Kufiuus. 
Severi  18.  —  The  wall  in  Biitab  completed 
bj  Sevenii. 

Papinlan,  the  jurist  and  the  praefect  of 
the  praetorians,  waa  with  Severua  in  Bri- 
tain. 

Oou.  (Q.  HediusRufiis)  LdlianiiaOentianua. 

Pompon  ins  Bassus. 
Death  of  Sevcrus  (aet.  6i)  at  Eboracnm 

(York),  Febniary  4th. 
Caracalla  (aet.  23),  emperor  ;  but  his  bro- 
ther Gkta  (aet.  22)  hod  been  associated 
with  him  in  the  empire  by  their  father. 
Camcalk  and  Geta  return  to  Rome. 

Tertnllian  pvbliahei  hia  letter  ad  ScO' 

Om.  C.  Julina  Asper  II. 

C.  Julias  Asper. 

Caracallae  2.  —  Geta  murdered  by  his  bro- 
ther's orders.  Papinian  and  many  other 
distinguished  men  put  to  death. 

Qua.  Imp.  M.  Aurelina  Antoninus  Aug.  IV 

D.  Coelius  Balbtmia  II. 

Su/.  (M.  Antmius  Gordianns  [pottea 
Imp.  Coes.  Aug.] 
Helvius  Pertinax.) 
Caracallae  3.  —  Caracalla  goes  to  Gaol. 

Cos)  Messalla. 

 Sabinas. 

Caracallae  4.  —  Caracalla  Bttacka  the  Ale- 
manni,  visits  Ihicta  and  Thtaria,  and  win- 
ten  at  NicMDedia. 

Cm.  Laetas  II. 

 Cereolia. 

Caracallae  5 . —  Caracalla  goea  to  Andoch  and 

thence  to  Alexandria. 
Cow.  Vatius  Sabinus  II. 

Cornelius  Anulintu. 
Carafallae  6.  — Caracalla  passes  the  Enphintes 
and  makes  war  agtunst  the  Parthiaiis.  IIu 
winters  at  Edessa. 
Oou.  C.  Bmttius  Pmesens. 

T.  Messius  Extncatus  II. 
Caracalla  (aet.  29)  skin  near  Edessa,  April 
8th. 

Macriniis  (aet.  £3)  emperor.  He  confeni 
the  title  of  Caesar  upon  Lis  son  Dindiinie. 
iiianuB.  He  is  defeated  by  the  Parthiiuis 
and  purcbaaea  peace  by  the  payment  of  a 
large  aom  of  money.  He  then  retires  to 
Sjr'ria. 

Dion  Cassias  is  at  Rome  at  the  time  of 

Canicnlla's  death. 
dm.  Imp.  Caes.M.Opil.  Sev.  Mac.  Aug.  II. 
C.  Oclatinus  Adventus. 

£■1^.  Imp.  Caes,  M.  Aurelius  Anto- 
ninus (Elagabatus)  Aug. 
Sedition  of  the  army  during  their  winter  in 
Syria :  a  great  pnit  espouses  tic  cause  nf 
Klagahalus.     Macrinus  is  defeated  near 
Aiitioch,  June  8th,  and  ia  shortly  after- 
words put  to  dcnth. 
EIlaoabalus  (act.  14)  emperor.    Ho  win- 
ters at  Nicnmedia. 

Dion  Cos^ius  is  governor  of  Pcrgaiiius 
and  Smyrna. 
Cost.  Imp-  Caesar  M.  AurcUus  Antoniniia 
(!F;ia}^balua)  Aug.  II. 
Q.  TiuL'ius  Sacerdofl  11>.  ■ 
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ElagnWi  2.  —  E)ii(tftb(i1iu  comet  to  Rome. 
Qjia.  Imp.  Cut.  M.  Aural.  AnUNi.  (Elaga- 
tatw)  Aw.  III. 
P.  Valoiiu  EatyekiRnu  Cmniinii  II. 
KlagatMli  3. 

Out.  Oratiu  Sabinuuiiu. 

Clandiiu  Selcuciu. 
Elaf:abali4. — Elaftnbdiu  ftdopti  and  confen 
the  title  of  Coewr  npoa  Bawianni  Alexia- 
nui  (aet.  13),  better  knows  by  the  naine 
of  Alexander  Serenu. 
Com.  Imp.  Caa.  M.  Aurel.  Antoo.  (Elaga- 
balut)  Aug.  IV. 
M.  Aaieliu  Alexander  Caesar. 
Elagabalu  (art.  18)  alun  March  1 1th. 
Alixamdsb  SivBRua  emperor  (aet.  14). 
The  jniiita  Ulpian  and  Paolaa  are 
among  the  counaeilort  of  Alexander  8m- 
nu. 

dm.  L.  Marin*  Mazunoi  II. 

L.  Rowiua  Aeliauiu. 
Alexandri  2. 

CW.  Claudius  Jaliamu  II. 

L.  BmUitu  Qniuctiw  CriaidnBs. 
Alexandri  8. 

Cms  FuKlU  II. 

 Dexter. 

Ali-x&iidri  4. 

Com.  Imp.CaM.H.Aiir.  Scr.  Alex.Aiig.II. 

 MaKelliu  II. 

Alciandri  5. —  The  Parthian  empire  over- 
thrown by  Artaxenea  {Ardiibfr),  who 
founds  the  new  Persiiia  kingdom  of  the 
isosaanidae. 
Origen  at  Antioch. 

Cbn  Albinoa. 

 Maiimoa. 

Alexandri  6. 

Cbu  Modostiis  II. 

 Probus. 

Alexandri  7.— Ulpian  killed  by  thaicddian. 

Origra  a  presbyter. 
Chu.  Imp.Caes.M.Aiu.Scr.Alez.Aiig.ni. 

CatsiUB  Dio  II. 
Alexandri  8. 

Dion  CassiuB  consul  a  second  time : 
after  his  second  oonMilship^  ha  retired  to 
Bittiynia. 

Origen  composes  aevefal  wodn  at  Alex- 
andria. 
Cot,  L.  Virius  Agricolik 

Sex.  Catius  Clemcntinus. 
Alexandri  9. 

CW  .  .  .  Clandtus  Pompeianus. 

T.  FL  .  .  .  Pelignianns. 
.\lexandri  1 0.  —  Alexander  marches  agwiiit 
the  Persians. 

Ori^  Uftvea  Alexandria  and  tetdea  at 
Caesareia. 

Cbsf.  Lnpni. 

 Maximns. 

Alexandri  1 1.  —  Alexander  defeats  the  Per^ 
aians  in  Mesopotamia,  and  returns  to  Aa- 
tioch. 

Gregory  of  Neocaesaieta  is  the  (Usei^ 
<ti  Origen  at  Caesareia. 
Cbsf ,  .......  Maximns. 

 Potemos. 

Alexandri  1&— Alexaoder  letunu  to  BanM 
and  triam^Si 


A.n. 
234 

335 


236 


237 


238 


239 

240 
241 

242 


Birth  of  Porphyry. 

Cbw.  Maximns  JL 

(a  Codiui}  Orianoai 
Alexandri  18. — Alexawicc  eairiea  «n  asc 
agamtt  thi  QenMus. 

Gm.  Sercna. 

•  QninetiantiL 
Alexander  (aet  27 )  slain  by  the  soldi«n  is 
Gaol,  February  10th.    His  mother  Mib- 
maea  shun  along  with  him. 
Maximinub,  emperor. 

Origen  writes  his  Da  Ma^irix 
Cot*.  Imp.  Maximinus  Pius  Aa^ 

 African  na. 

M«Tit|iini  2.  —  Maxininua  defitats  the  Os- 
mana. 

Chst.  (P.  TiUnt)  PerpetnwL 

(U  Orinins  Rnstieu)  OaaaUmfc 
Sufi  Junioa  Silann^ 

Messios  GalUeanoL 

Maximiui  S.*— Maxiininus  a^ia  dcftats  tbt 
GetiMaa  and  winteri  at  Slpiiinw. 

Out  Piu. 

Pncnlus  Pontianua. 
S»/.  Ti.  Claudius  Jnlianus. 
.  .  Celsos  Aelinniu. 

GoasiANua  I.  and  II.^  lather  and  san. 
proclumed  emperors  in  Africa,  snd  n 
acknowledged  by  the  aeaate :  they  «(k 
proclaimed  in  February  and  were  iIub  -.a 
March.  After  their  death,  M.  Cnliu 
PupicntK  Maxixus  and  D.  Caeliu  Bal- 
BiHVa  ore  iqipointed  emperan  by  the 
nate :  they  confer  the  title  of  Caraai  Mjen 
Qordianua,  a  grandson  <^  Ooidianu  1. 
Maximinna  hears  of  the  elerstioa  <if  the 
Gordians  in  his  winter  qnsrtets  at  Sif- 
minm,  and  forthwith  marches  tdwirdi 
Italy.  When  he  reaches  Uemona,  sbont 
240  miles  from  Sirminm,  he  beanof  th< 
elevation  of  Maximua  and  Balbmia.  He 
reaches  Aqoileia  (60  miles  fi«n  Henons), 
and  is  there  slain  by  bis  soldiers  slon; 
with  his  siu  Maxinns  in  April.  Mui- 
mus,  the  emperar,  was  then  at  Ranviis: 
he  returns  to  Rome,  and  is  tlaia  sl<s^ 
with  Balbinaa,  about  the  middle  of  Jane 
The  soldien  incliuiB 

OoRnuNUB  III.  emperor  (aet.  12). 

Cm.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aotomos  Geriiaai 

an.)  Aug. 

M.  Acilins  Ariola. 
Gordiani  2. 

Philostratns  flourished. 

Cou  Sabiaus  II. 

 Veaastos. 

Gordiani  3.  —  Sedition  inAfinca  sufipmsed. 
Out.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Antonios  OefdisBa 

(III.)  Pins  FeL 
Gordiani  4.  —  Qoidtanmairies  the  dsnghhr 
of  Misith^  and  aeu  out  to  the 
cany  on  the  war  agunst  the  Tana^ 
Sapor  L  sacceeds  his  &tber  Artanns  as 
king  of  Persia. 
CcM.  C.  Vettiua  Atdcos. 

C.  Asmios  Pnetextttos. 
Oordiaid  6. — Oordian,  with  the  asnlaM 
of  his  Crth»ia-bw  ICiitfaea^  dsCiM  tks 
Persiana. 
Pktisn  ii  in  Bvatk 
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Con.  L.  Annius  Amaniu. 

C.  CerToniuB  Paptu. 
Oordiani  6. —  Death  of  Miiitfaetu. 
Com.  (U  Armeniu)  Perpgrmoi, 
(A.  Fiil*iiu)  Aemilianiu. 
Gordi&n  (aet.  18)  is  slain  bjthc  eontrimice 
of  PhDip,  the  pnetoriBn  pnafect  in  Meso- 
potamia, in  the  apring. 
pHiLiPPDi  I.  emperor.    Philip  ccmfers  the 
title  of  Coenr  upon  hia  aon,  the  younger 
Philip,  and  retumi  to  Rome. 
Plotimu  ii  at  Rome. 
Cbii.  Imp.  CaeB.  M.  Julius  Fbilii^  Aug. 

.  .  .  Junius  Titianus. 
Philippi2. — War  with  the  Ca(|n  tsa  the 
Duiube. 

Ooa.  Pnesens. 

 Albiniu. 

Philipp!  3. 

Origen  (aet.  61)  eompoees  his  work 
against  Celsna  about  this  time. 
Cbsi.  Iinp.Caea.M.JnliiuPfailippnaAiig.11. 

M.  Julins  PhiUppoa  Caeaar. 
Philippi  4. —  Philip  beston's  the  rank  of 
Au^stu*  upon  his  son  the  youniicr  Philip. 
Con.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Julins  Pbilippos  (I.) 
Auff.  III. 
Imp.  Caes.  M.  JuUna  Pbilippus  (II-) 

Aug.  11. 

Philippi  S. — The  lAdi  Saecalarea  are  cele- 
brated. 

Cyprian  !s  appointed  bishop  of  Carthage. 
Coa.  (A.  Fulrios)  Aemilianus  II. 

.  .  Junius  Aquilinus. 
The  two  Philips  are  slain  in  September  or 

October,  at  Verona. 
DsciDS,  emperor.    He  cnnfers  the  title  of 

Caesar  upon  his  son  Hrrennius  Etmscus. 
Cbn.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Mesatuj  Quintns  Tiu- 
janns  Deeius  Aug.  II. 
Annliu  Mazintu  Gratns. 
Decii  2.  —  Great  persecution  against  the 
Christians,  in  which  Fabianus,  bishop  of 
Rome,  perishes. 
Co«f.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Messius  Quiutua  Tra- 
Janua  Deeius  Aug.  III. 
Q.  Herennius  Etruscus  Mcssius  Deeius 
Caesar. 

Deeius  carries  on  war  against  the  Ootha.  He 
is  slun  in  Noremberi  together  with  his 
son  Herennius  Etruscus. 
Gallus  Trebonianus,  emperor.    The  title 
of  Augustus  is  conferred  upon  Hostilianus, 
a  younger  son  of  Deeius.    Gallus  confers 
the  Ut^ofCoeiar  upon  his  son  Volusianus. 
CW.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Vibius  Trobonianns 
Gallus  Au)t.  II. 
C, Vibius  VolusianoB  Caesar. 
Galli  2.  —  Volusianus  is  elevated  to  the  mnk 
of  Au^stuB.    OaUus  returns  to  Home. 
Commencement  of  a  great  pestilence,  which 
rages  for  15  yean.    Death  of  Hostilianux. 
Cotf.  Itflp-Ti^aes.  C.VibiagVolusiannsAug.II. 

M.  Valerius  Maximiu. 
Galli  3. — Akmjliani!S  is  proclaimed  em- 
peror in  Moesia.    VAtXHiAMva  is  pro- 
claimed emperor  in  Rbaetia. 
Death  of  Origen  (aet.  6S). 
Cbas.  Iiiap,Caei.P.LiciniusyalertanusAug.II. 
Imp.  Coca.  P.  Lidniui  fialtienui  Au;r. 


255 


256 


257 


258 


259 


260 


261 


■26-J 


Aemiliantu  marches  into  Italy.  Gallus  and 
Volusianus  slain  by  their  own  troo[»  in 
Febnutry.  Aemitianus  slain  by  his  ami 
troops  in  May.  Valkrianus  emperor. 
His  son  Qallisni'S  is  made  Augui>tiis. 

Cou.  Imp.  Caes.   P.  LicinittB  Valctiiiuus 
Aug.  III. 
ImpiC^wa.P.LKiniiuGalIieniuAug.11. 

Valeriani  et  Gallimi  S.  —  The  barbarians 
begin  to  invade  the  empire  on  alt  ndc^ 
The  Goths  invade  Illyricum  and  Mace- 
donin.    Gallienus  is  in  Gaul. 

Cow.  (M.)  Valerius  Maximus  II. 
(M\  Acilius)  Olabrio. 

Val.  et  Qallieni  4.— The  Fnaka  invade 
Spain, 

Oou.  Imp,  Caes.  P.  Lidniua  Valerianoa 
Aiig.  IV. 

Imp.  Caes.   P.   Licinios  Oalttentia 
Aug.  III. 

(.Si/.  a-d.^I.  K.Jtm.  M.Ulpius  Cri- 

lUtDS. 

L.  Domitius 
Aureliaiius 
(qui  ptABtr^a 
Imp.  Caes. 
Aug.  app.  e.) 

Val.  et  Gallieoi5. — Aurelian  defeau  tlie 
Ootbs. 

Con,  Menoniiii  Tnnnu. 
 BasBus. 

Val.  et  Qallieni  6.— Valerian  sets  out  ^or 
the  East,  to  carry  on  war  against  the  I'er- 
sians.  Persecution  of  the  Christinns. 
While  the  empire  is  invaded  by  the  lior- 
barians,  and  Valerian  is  engngcd  in  ilie 
Persian  war,  the  legions  in  different  ports 
of  the  eminre  proclaim  their  own  geneniis, 
emperors.  These  usurpers  are  kuown  by 
the  name  of  the  Thirty  Tvranis.  P»s- 
tumua  is  prochiimed  emgaor  m  Gaul.  Tho 
Goths  take  Trapens. 
Martyrdom  of  C}-prian. 

Oou.  AemiliamiB. 

 Bassus. 

Val.  et  Gnllieni  7.  — The  Oothi  plunder 
Bithynia. 

Con.  P.  Cornelius  Saeculans  II. 
. .  Junius  DonatuB  (II.) 

VbI.  et  Oallieni  8.  —  Saloninus,  the  son 
of  Valerian,  put  to  death  by  Postuniiis. 
Valerian  is  taken  prisoner  by  Sapor,  the 
Persian  king.  The  Persians  are  drivm 
back  by  OdenathuB,  the  ruler  of  Palmj-m. 
Ingcnnus  and  llegolianui  are  proclaimed 
einperon. 

Con.  Imp.Coes.P.  Lictnius  Gallienus  Aug.  I V-. 
L.  Pi'tronius  Taurus  Volusianus. 

Qallieni  9.  —  Macriaiius,  Valcns  and  Cal- 
pumtus  Piso  are  jHVclaimed  emperors:  the 
two  latter  are  eaxily  put  down,  but  Ma- 
crionuB  marches  from  Syria  to  attack  Gal- 
lienus. 

Cm.  Imp.  Caes.  P.  Liciniua  Gallienus  Aug.  V , 
 Faustinus. 

Oallieni  10. —  Aureolus  is  proclaimed  em- 
peror; be  defents  and  slayt  Macrianna 
with  his  two  aons,  in  Illyricum.  The  Gotlis 
ravage  Greece  and  Asia  Minor.  The 
Persians  take  and  plunder  Antioch. 
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Cm*  .  AlbmuiII. 

MBzimiu  DexUT. 
Qallieni  1 1 . 

Porphyry  U  it  Rome  in  (hit  and  tha 
fetlowinff  jenr. 
Cam.  Iii9.C«ts.P.IiiciiiiusGalliei»uAug.VI. 

 Satuniiiiiu. 

Qallieoi  Odenathtu  u  dedued  An- 
gustui.  HtM  eonncit  upon  PmiI  of  Sa- 
in naata. 

Gm$.  p.  Liclniui  Valeriantu  Vileriui  Aug. 

f.  H. 

(L.  Coeaoniiia)  Loeilliu  (Macor  Bvfi- 
niuuu.) 

in  Qaul  and  repeU  the  barbariaita :  he  o*- 
tociata  Victoriiint  vith  him  in  the  eitipire. 
Death  of  Dionyiiui  of  Alexandria. 
Caa.  Imp.  Caei.P.LiGiiiiui  OaUienni  VII. 

 Sabinilliu. 

Golliflui  U. 

Cbw.  Patemna. 

 Arcecilaiu. 

Oallieni  15.  —  Odeimthua  is  tlain,  and  !■ 
succeeded  by  his  wife  Zniiobin,  who  govcma 
with  Vabnhithua.  Postiimus  is  siain: 
many  usurpers  in  auccewiun  nasumo  the 
empire  in  Oaul :  it  is  at  lost  in  potteuion 
of  Tetricua. 

Cost  Patemua  IL 

 Mnriiiianui. 

Gollienus  ihiia  in  Marvli  hy  the  arts  of 
Aureolua. 

Claudius  II.,  tumamed  Oothicui,  emperor. 
Aureolua  slain.  CUndiut  defeaia  the  Ale- 
liianni. 

Porphyry  retires  to  Siellv. 

Coa.  hup. Caes.M. AurcliiuClaudiusAug.il. 
 Pniumus. 

Claudii  2.  —  Claudius  pum  a  preiu  victory 
over  the  Qothi.    Zeiiokia  invades  £gypt. 

Om.  Antiochianus. 

 Orfitua. 

ClnuHius  again  defeau  the  Oaths.  Death  of 
CliHidiiis  nt  Sinntum  in  the  summer.  Auru- 
liati  procluimed  enipcrar  at  Simiium,  and 
Quiiititlus,  the  brother  of  Claudius,  at 
Kaine.  Quintillus  puts  an  end  to  his  own 
life. 

AuKKLiAN  eniptror.    lie  comes  to  Rome 
mill  then  proci-ctis  to  Pniiiionia  torrpel  the 
biirUiriiiiu.    Bi^fiire  the  end  of  the  year 
he  returns  to  Italy  to  attack  the  Marco- 
uuiniii  and  Alciiiamii,  who  nre  in  Italy, 
Divith  of  PlutinuB  in  Canipania. 
I'iiiil  of  Sninosikta  ditjioied. 
CuM.  Imp.  OwB.  L.  Domiiius  Aunlianus 
AuR.  II. 
C-viuniiu  Virius  Bussus  II. 
Aurelinni  2.— Aurelian  defeats  the  Marco- 
iiioniii  and  Alemonni  in  Italy.  Aumliau 
returns  to  Koine  and  begins  to  lebuild  tha 
walls. 

CW  Quietus. 

 VoMumL-uius. 

Aurelimii  3. — Aurelian  goes  to  the  East  and 
makes  war  upon  Zeuolna,  whom  he  defeats 
and  beo^s  in  Palmyra.    Hotmisdas  snc- 
ueds  Sapor  as  king  of  Persia. 
Sfoiies  Souiibbed. 


A.n. 
273 


274 


276 


277 


278 


279 


280 


2S1 


282 


Co$8,  M.  Claudius  Tacitns(qiu  pitTi  Tngi 
Caes.  Aug.  app.  e.). 
.  .  Placid  ianns. 
Aureliani  4.  — Anieliao  takes  Zembis  pri- 
soner. He  proceeds  to  Egypt  and  pais  iom 
the  roTolt  of  Firmos.    Vaiaaes  I.  omcdi 
Honnisdas  as  king  of  Persia. 

Longinns  pot  to  death  on  the  csptm 
Palmyra.. 

Om.  Imp,  Caes.  L.  DonitiBS  AaHmia 
Au9.II. 
C.  Julius  Capitolinns. 
Aureliani  5,— Aurelian  goes  to  Gan),  taps 
down  TetricuB,  who  bad  leigaed  tfarn; 
from  the  end  of  a.  s.  '267.  iSnhnwu 
of  Tetrieos.   Anreliaa  letomi  to  Kik 
and  triumpha :  botb  Zenobia  and  Tdrin 
adorn  his  trimoph.     A"***"  timit  a 
temple  to  the  Sun. 
Co**.  Imp.  Caes.   L  Donudat  AoRGnsi 
Aug.  IIL 
T.  Nonius  Mucdlinna, 

Anniiai  OoadiBniii. 
Vettiua  Comifidua  Gcrdiaim^ 
Aurelian  slain  .in  Idaich.    After  u  itiut- 
regnum  of  six  months,  IL  Claadias  Tadbn 
is  proclaimed  anpem; 
TACiTtn  emperor. 

Con.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Claudius  TaeitasAng.IL 

 Aemilianus. 

Shfl  Aelios  Scorpianna. 
Death  of  Tacitus.  Floiianus,  the  bmihtr  li 
Tacitns,  is  proclaimed  empenir  it  K«m> 
and  M.  Aupeliita  Pnbiu  in  the  F^t- 
Floriauus  sets  out  to  the  East  to  (fp^ 
Probus,  but  is  slain  at  Tanu& 
Probus  emperor.      Varanei  It.  sncenA 

Varanea  I.  as  king  of  Persia. 
Cou.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aurelias  PtoblS  Aif. 

M.  Aurelius  Panllinus. 
Probi  2.  — Probus  defeaU  the  bubuiBW  ia 
Oaul. 

Om.  Imp.    Caes.    M.   Aorelins  Pi^ 
Aiig.n. 

 Lupus. 

Pmbi  3.  —  Probus  de&ata  the  faarLuiui  ii 

Illyrictun. 

Cot.   Imp.   Caes.    M.  Aurelias  Pitte 
Aug.  III. 

 Nonins  Patetnui  II- 

Probi  4.  —  Probus  reduces  the  Itturiurt 
and  the  Blcmmyae.  Saimninns  nralu  in 
the  EuL 

Cou  Messalla. 

 Gntus. 

Probi  6.  —  Saturuious  is  dain,    Proh«  rf- 
turns  to  Rome  and  then  proceeds  to  tiiul. 
where  he  puts  down  the  revolt  of  I'cu- 
culus  and  Bonosus  either  ia  this  year  « 
•   the  following. 

Cyrillus  is  bishop  of  Aniioch, 
Cast.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aanlias  Pn>>M 
ABg.IV. 

 Tibetianu& 

Probi  6. 

Om.  Imp.    Caes.    M.  Aorolins  Pniboi 
Aiig.V. 

......  Vietormas, 

Probus  is  slain  at  Sinniiua  in  SdptoioAR 
Caei'i,  emperor. 
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CuK.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aiirelius  Csrui  Aii;;. 
M.  Aunltiu   Cuiiiiu  Cari  Aug.  f. 

OUHV. 

Sn/.  M.  Annliiu  Nnmerianni  Cori 
Aug.  f .  Cmwt. 
HstnMiMna». 
CarinuA  utd  Namerianiu,  tba  Mita  of  Cams, 
wn  Bsaociated  with   their  father  in  the 
empire.    Cwiniu  ia  Knt  into  OhuI  ;  and 
Canu,  with  Nunwriuma,  proceedi  to  the 
Eaat.    Cuoa  aubdues  th«  Swmatima  on 
his  march  from  ^nnium  to  the  Eoat. 
Canis  caniea  on  the  war  agunat  the  Vht- 
aiana  with  aucceaa  but  diet  uear  Cceai- 
phon. 

Ota.  Imp.  Can.     M.  Anreliua  Carinus 
Aug.  II. 

Imp.  Caea.  M.  Anreliua  Nnmeriamu 
Aug.  II. 

tSW/*.  C.  ViJeriaa  Diocletianua  (qui 
pottea  Imp.  Aug.  app.  eat). 
Anniua  Baaiua. 
(&/.  M.  Aur.  Valer.  Maximianas 
[qui  poatea  Imp.  Caea.  Aug. 
app.  e.]. 
M.  Junius  Mazimm.) 
Numerianns  returns  from  Persia  with  the 
army,  bat  ia  alain  by  Aper  at  Pecinthua  in 
the  beipnnmg  of  September. 
DiocLBTiAN  emperor. 

Qm.  Imp.  Caea.  C.  Valeriua  Diodetianuii 
Aug.  II. 

 Aristohulus. 

Diocletiani  2.  —  War   between  Diocletian 
and  CarinuB  in  Moesia.    Carinus  is  slaiu. 
Diodetian  winters  at  Nicomedia. 
Gm,  M.  Junius  Maximus  II. 

VettiuB  Aqnilinua. 
Diocletiani  3. —  Maximianus  ia  declared 
AuKUSlus  on  April  lat,  and  ia  aent  by 
Diucletiiui  into  Gaul.  Maximianna  defeats 
the  Wbarinns  in  Oanl. 
Gm.  Imp.    Caes.   C.    Val.  DiocleUonus 
Aufc.  III. 
Imp.  Cues.  M.  Aur.  Val.  MaKiminnus 

Oiouletiani  4  :  Maximiani  2.  —  Maximinnua 
afmin   defeats   the  barbarians  in  CauL 
Caiansius  assumes  the  purple  in  Britain. 
CW.  Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianus 
-Aug.  II. 
Poinponius  JaniinTina. 
Diocletiani  a  :  Maximiani  3.  —  Preparations 

of  ilaiimianiia  a^inat  Camusius. 
Qm.  M.  Macriiia  Basatis. 

L.  IlagouiuB  Quintianos. 
Diocletiani  6:  Maximiani  4. —  Naval  war 
betweeTi  CamuiiiiiB  and  Maximiauus.  Cu- 
mitNiiis  defeats  Maximianus. 

Maniertiuua  delivers  Jus  Fwrgjfriciu 
MtueimioMO, 
Oiai.  imp.  CaM.  C.  Videiina  DiocletianuB 
Aujr.  IV. 

Imp.  Caes.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximianus 

Aug.  in. 

Dlocletiiini  7  :  Maxiniiani  b.  —  The  em- 
perors ^rant  penee  to  Cui'ausius  luid  aliow 
iiini  lo  retain  independent  auvi-reigitty. 

Ijacianitus  llourikhed  in  the  reijfn  of 
DioUeuau 


■in 
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■235 
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237 


23a 


299 


Cou  'Hbmuuun. 

CasaiuB  Dlo. 

Diodetiani  8 :  MaximUmi  6.  —  DiodeUan 
and  MaximiaDUS  have  n  conference  at 
Milan.  Maximianus  celebrates  the  Quia 
quennaliiL 

Mamertinua  delivers  the  GmeliUiaaa 
Altueimiam, 

Com.  Hannibalianus. 

 Asclepiodotna. 

DiocleUani  9 :  Maximiaiii  7.  —  Comibmim* 
Qdorua  and  Guleriiu  are  proclaimed 
Caesars  ;  and  the  government  of  the  Ro- 
man world  is  divided  between  the  two 
Augusti  and  the  two  Caesars.  Diuclettnn 
had  the  government  of  the  Kaat,  witli 
Nicomedia  as  his  residence :  Maximianus, 
Italy  and  Africa,  witli  Milan  as  his  resi- 
dence :  Constantins,  Britain,  Gaul  and 
Spain,  with  Treves  as  his  residence : 
GfUerius,  Illyiicum  and  the  whole  line  of 
the  Danube,  -mth  Sanniam  ai  his  resi- 
dence. 

Cott.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Valerius  Diocletianua 
Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Cnes.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maxiniiimua 
Aug.  IV. 

Diocletiani  10  :  Maximiani  8.  —  Carauaiua 
ia  alua   by  AlleeUra,  who  aasuiuea  the 

purple,  and  maintojiia  the  fovereignty  in 
Britain  for  three  years.  Vanines  III. 
succeeds  VafRneslI.  as  king  of  Persia, 
and  is  himself  aucceeded  by  Naraes  )U  llie 
counte  of  the  same  year. 
dm.  Fl.  Val.  Constanliiik  Cuesor. 

Onl,  Val.  Maxiniiantia  Caesar. 
Diocletiani  11 :  Maximiani  9. 

CW  Tuaciia. 

 Anuliiiua. 

Diocletiani  12:  Maximiani  10.  —  Deleat  of 
the  Carpi. 

Gj*ii.  Imp.  Caes.   C.  Valeriua  DiocIeUauus 
Ang.VI. 
Fl.  Val.  ConBtantiuB  Caeuir  II. 

Diocletiani  13:  Maximiani  II.  —  Coustan- 
tiuB  receivers  Bri)jun, 

Aniobius  published  his  work  Advents 
Genie!. 

C<m.  Imp.  Cnes.  M.  Aur.  Val.  MaxiniiaimB 
All!,'.  V. 
Gill.  Viil,  Mnximiiinns  Onesar  II. 
Diocletiani  14:  Maxiuiiiuii  12.  ~- Diocletian 
defeats  Achilleiis  iu  %ypt.  Maximianus 
defeats  the  Quinque};eiitiani  iu  Africa. 
GaleriiiB  carries  on  war  aguiiut  the  Per> 
siana  unaiiccesafully. 

Kumenius  deli  vera  the  Panegjfriau  CW- 
ataiiiio. 

CtMi.  Anicius  FauBtus  (II.). 
Virius  GalltiB. 

Diocleiiaui  IS :  Maxinnani  13. —  Oulerius 
ciilhicta  fmh  fiircea  and  defeau  the  Per- 
sians in  Armenia.  Naraes  concludca  a 
peace  with  the  Hmuana. 

Om.  Imp.  Caes.  C.  Valeriua  Diocletianua 

Aug.  vn. 

Imp.  CocB.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Maximiauua 
Aug.  VI. 

Dioeleliani  Iti:  Maximiani  14.  —  Defeat  of 
the  MaicomannL  ^  . 
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Rnnwniiii  dftliren  hit  mtian  Pro  Ip- 
ttaurandis  Sdulu. 
Cm.  FI.  VrL  Cmututins  Cmht  III. 

Onl.  Vil.  MaxtmiHiiu  Crmu  III. 
Diodetiani  17:  Mazitniani  15. 

Cim,  Titianua  II. 

 Ki'potiiuiu*. 

Diocletiani  18:  M»xiiiiuini  16.  —  Ilnnnit- 

daa  11.  Micceedt  Nanea  kiiii;  of  Pfnia. 
Gm.  F1.  Vftl.  CoiMUiitiin  Cmnrt  IV. 

Ool.  VxL  MaxitnioaiiB  Cnemr  IV. 
DiacletiHni  19:  Muximisni  17- — DiucIftixR 

and  Mftximianus  triumph. 
Om.  Imp.  CacH.  C.  Valeriut  Uiocletianiu 
Anit.  VI 11. 
Imp.  Catis.  M.  Aur.  Val.  MuimianuB 
AtiR.  VII. 

Diocleti&iii  'JO  :  Maxiiniani  1 8.  —  Pcisi^ra- 
tion  of  tlie  Chriitiant.  Uiocletian  cele- 
lintft  the  Vicenniilia  nt  Rome. 

Con.  Imp,  Can.  C.  Valerioi  Diodetianui 
Aug.  IX. 

Imp.  Caea.  M.  Anr.  Vol.  BlazimiaDoi 
Aug.  VIII. 
Dioclelani  21:  Maziroiani  19.  —  Diocletian 
enten  upon  his  coiinilihip  at  Ravenna,  on 
Jnnuury  lit,  and  it  al  Nieomedia  at  the 
cloK  of  the  year. 
Con.  Y\.  Val.  Canttantina  Caeaar  V. 

Oal.  Val.  MazimianuB  Caetar  V. 
Diocletian  abdicate!  at  Niconiedin  on  May 
lat,  and  compels  Maximliiiui  to  do  the 
■anie.  Conttnntini  and  Galeriua,  the  Ciie- 
aan,  are  declared  Atigiiati  ;  and  Severut 
and  Maaimmat  Doza  are  declared  the 
Caeaan. 

CoxsTANTics  I.  and  GAtsail'S  emperora. 
Con.  Imp.    Capt.    Fl.    Val.  Conitaiitiut 
Aur.  VI. 

Imp.  Caea.  Qal.  Val.  Uoximianui 

Aus-  VI. 
Sitf.  P.  ComeliRa  Analinns. 
Conatautii  2;  GalcciiS.  —  Death  of  Con- 
fttantina  at  York  in  Britain.  Con&tan- 
TiNUS,  who  waa  in  Britun  at  the  time, 
aasumea  the  title  of  Cites.ir.  and  ia  acknow- 
ledged aa  Caeaar  by  Galeriua.  Sevkrl's, 
the  Caeaar,  was  proclaimed  Aiigiistiii  by 
Galeriua.  Maxkntiub,  the  son  of  Maxi- 
mionua,  ia  pruckimed  emperor  by  the 
pmetiiruin  troopa  at  Rome,  but  hia  autho- 
rity ia  not  recognised  by  the  two  August! 
and  the  two  Cae«ir«,  —  The  commence- 
ment of  ConitantiuG'treiirn  ia  placed  in  thi* 
year,  thoagh  he  did  not  recciTe  the  title  of 
Au)ruatua  till  A.  D.  308. 
CoNnTANTlNUs  I.  begina  to  reign. 

Vopiacua  publiihea  the  life  of  Aurelian. 
Con.  M.  Aur.  Val  Maslmianui  IX. 

Fl.  Val.  Constnntinui  Cne&ar. 
Conslantini  2 :  Galerii  3.  —  Sevems  ia  de- 
feated and  alain  by  Maxentiua  in  Italy. 
Galeriua  m&kea  an  nnsucceacfut  attack 
upon  Rome. 
LiciNiua  ii  declared  Aufniitus  by  Galeriua. 
Galeriua  confer*  the  title  of  FUii  Aiujm- 
tonm  upon  Constaiitine  and  Mnxiiiunua. 
Oun.  ii.  Aur.  VaL  Maximianua  X. 

Iiapi  Caea.  Gal.  Val.  Maxhnianuh 
Aug;  VII. 
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Constantiui  3:  Galerii  4:'  Licmii     —  C*- 
leritia  dedarea  Constantine  and  Maxt- 
niinna  An^ti.     Tbeie  are  thtu  four 
Auguati:  LOaterioa.  3.LictQiiia.  SLCmt- 
■taiitine.      4.  Mazimiaua,   beaides  t3»c 
uatirpcr  Maxendua. 
AnMiu  1.  poa  aMnJaham.  M.  Aur.  Val.  Mu- 
imiani  X. 
Imp.C.O.V.M.iii- 
muaii  Aug.  VI !. 
Crniatantini  4 :  Galerii  5 :  Linnti  3. — Sop-ir 
II.  ancceeda  Uunniadaa  IL  aa  ku^ 
Penin. 

Annrn*  Jl.  poU  camsmlaUm  M.  Aur.  Vil. 

BlajcinEui  X. 
Imp.  C.  G.  V. 
Maximix^a 
Aug.  VIL 

Conatantint  5 :  Galerii  6 :  Licinit  4. — Ma\W 
mianua,  the  cnlleAgne  Diocletian,  is  hI 
to  deaUi  at  Maaailia. 

Eumemi  i^oK^gfriem  flitaitfim. 
Cbn.  Imp.  Caea.  OaL  Val.  UazinisDJi 
Ang.  VIII. 
(Imp.  Caea.  VaL  Iddnianoa  Udniaa 
Aug.) 

Conatantini  6:  Licinii  5.  —  Edict  t»  tT>? 
the  penecution  of  the  CbriMiaua.  Deam 
of  Qaloiua.  Licinitia  and  Maximin-j. 
diridc  the  Eaat  betwaen  tbem. 

Eumenii  O'mlianim  AeHo  Ctmtfnf^. 
Got.  Imp.  Can.    FL    VaL  Conatajiuuaa 
Aug.  II. 

Imp.  Ca^a.  Val.  Liriaiattna  Idcinii.i 

Ang.  II. 

Conatantini  7:  UeinU  War  of  Cwi- 
Btantine  and   Mazentina.  Contmtine 

marches  into  Italy.    Marentins  i«  fiuul.y 
defeated  at  Saxa  Rubra,  not  liar  froBi 
Cremeni,  and  perishra  in  his  fligiit,  in  tbe 
Tiber,  October  27.    The  /iiAfmf  om- 
mence  September  lat. 
larablichoa  flouriahed- 
Cm,  Imp.  Cnes.   FI.   VaL  ConatantlBaa 
Aug.  III. 

Imp.  Caea.  Val.  Liciidaniu  Liciiiijs 
Aug.  III. 

Conatantini  8 ;  Lianii  7.— Conataatice  ar.*! 
Liciniua  meet  at  Milan :  Lidnios  marrtc'S 
Conatantin,  the  aiister  of  CoDfttautiur. 
War  between  I>icinius  and'  Maximinuf : 
tlic  latter  is  defeaMl  at  Ileiacieia  oa 
April  30th,  and  diet  a  kw  inontba  aAcr- 
warda  at  Taraua.  ConttantioB  ud  Ldciiiias 
thus  become  the  tde  Aupiati.  Edict  iu 
faroor  of  the  ChriitiaiM.  Death  of  Dio- 
cletian. 

Can.  C.  Ceionina  Rnfina  Volaaiaiiiia  IL 
 Annianua. 

Conatantini  9  ;  Lieinii  8.  —  VTar  hetwer^ 
Constantine  and  I.icinina.  Lictnina  is  a— 
leated  firtt  at  Cibalit  in  l^nnon^  Hid 
afterwards  at  Adrianople.  Pence!  ia  llh-n 
concluded  on  condition  that  Lieiiitna  (4iiwld 
resign  to  Conatantine  Illyrtcmn,  Mmc- 
doiiin.  and  Achaia. 

Cua.  Imp.  Caes.   FL  VaL  Conatastioaa 
Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  Caet.  VaL  iMDianss  Lidaibt 

Aug.  IV. 
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Comtantini  10 :  Lkmii  9. 

Om.  SMbiniu. 

 Rafinm 

Conitaatui  II :  Lidnii  10. 

Con.  OnllicBDUS. 

 Bauua. 

Conitaatini  12:  Licinii  II.  —  The  rank  of 
Caeau  ia  confetred  upon  Criipui  nnd  Con- 
sbuitiiM,  the  toat  of  tho  emperor  Conitan- 
tine ;  and  upoa  Lidniiu,  ue  uo  id'  tba 
empenv  Iddniiu. 
Om.  Imp.  Caea.  Val.  LidoiaDOi  Liciniua 
Ang.  V. 
Fl.  Jul.  Criapus  Ca«aar. 
CoDitantiiu  13:  Licinii  1*2. 
Om,  Imp.Cftei.FI.Val.CoMtantinuaAiig.V. 

Fi.  Vol.  Licinianna  Liciniua  Coeaar, 
Conatantini  14:  Ijcinii  13. 
Cbis.  Imp.Caea.Fl.Val.ConstantinaiAug.VI. 

Fl.  CI.  Conatantinua  Caeaar. 
Conalaatim  Ifi:  Licinii  14.*— Crispua  de- 

feata  the  Franks  in  tianl. 
CW.  Fl.  Jul.  CriapuB  Caeaarll. 

Fl.  CI.  Conataniinna  Caesar  II. 
Constantini  16:  Licinii  15. 

Nazaiii  Pmuffyrusug  Coattantaio. 
Cbu.  Petroniua  Probianus. 

Aniciua  Julianua. 
CoDBtaaUni  17:  Idcinii  16.  —  Constantine 
defeaU  the  Saimatiana,  and  puraues  them 
aenu  the  Dannbe 
Com.  Adlius  Severua. 

VettiuB  Rufinns. 
Constantini  IS.— Wai  between  Con&tantine 
and  Licinioa.  Constantine  defeats  Liciniua 
Dear  Adrianople  on  Jnl;  8rd,  and  a^ia  at 
Cbalcedon  on  September  18th.  Lidnius 
anirenders  Iiinaelf  to  Constantine.  Con- 
atantina,  the  son  of  Co  na  tan  tin  a,  is  ap- 
pointed Caesar  November  8th.  Conatan- 
tine  is  now  sole  Angustnst  and  his  three 
sons  Criapna,  Constantine  and  Constaotina 
are  Cftesara. 
Cbsf.  FL  Jot.  Crispus  Caesar  III. 

Fl.  CI.  Constantinus  Caesar  TIL 
Constantini  19. —  Licinius  is  put  to  death 
bj  command  of  Constantino. 

Cam.  Panliinos. 

 Julian  UB. 

Constantine  20. — The  VicennaL'a  of  Con- 
stantino.   The  Christian  council  of  Nicaea 
(Nice):  it  ia  attended  b^  318  biahopa 
and  adopta  the  word  iftoovffiw. 
Cou.  Imp.    Caea.   Fl.  Val.  Conatantinua 
Aug.  VIL 
Fl.  Jiu.  Coustantinus  Caesar. 
Constantini  21, — Constantino  celebratea  the 
Vicennalia  at  Rome.    Crispua  and  the 
younger  Liciniua  an  pot  to  death.  Con- 
auiitine  leaves  Rome,  and  never  returns 
to  it  again. 

Qm.  Constantinus. 

.......  Maximus. 

Cnnatantini  22. — Death  of  FnuBtn.  Con- 
stantine founds  HvIenopoUs  In  honour  of 
his  mother  Helena. 

Oum,  JannariDiu. 

 Jnatna. 

Constantini  23. 

Libanius  (aeL  14]  is  at  Antioch 


A.B, 
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Cbs&  Imp.   Caea.   FL  VaL  CnutaDtinna 
W  VIIL 
FL  CI.  Constan^na  Caeiar  IV. 
Constantini  34. 

Coet.  Oallicanus. 

 ,  Symmaohiia. 

Constantini  2fi,  —  Dedication  of  Constanti- 
nople, which  Constantine  makes  the  ca{»tal 
of  his  empire. 
Gm.  (Annius)  Basaoa. 

 AblaviuB. 

CoDStantini  26. — Birth  of  Julian. 

Birth  of  Hiennymus  (St.  Jerome) 

Coa.  Pacatianoa. 

 Hilarianua. 

Constantini  27. — War  wiUi  the  Goths:  thej 

are  defeated      Conitantine  Caeaar. 
Cbw.  Fl  Jul.  Delinatiua  (qui  poitea  Caesar 
app.  e.). 

 Zenopliilns. 

Conatantini  28. — Constans,  the  son  of  Cm* 
atantine,  ia  made  Casaar,    Famine  and 
peatilence  in  Syria. 
Ckm.  L.  Rauiua  Acontiua  Optatns. 

Anicina  Paullinua. 
Constantini  29. — The  Sonnattana  receive 
aettlcments  iii  the  empire.    Ciilocaenta,  a 
usurper  in  Cyprus,  ia  alain  by  Delmatiua. 
Cbta.  Juliua  Conatantius. 

CMonius  Ruins  Albinus. 
Constantini  30.  —  The  Tricennnlia  of  Con- 
ataiitine.  Delmaliits  or  Dnlmatius,  and 
Honnibnllinnus,  the  nephewa  of  the  em- 
peror, are  made  Cnetnra.  A  freah  distri- 
bution of  the  provinces  made  among  the 
five  Caesars, 

Aihanaalus,  bishop  of  Alexandria,  is 
deposed  by  tho  council  at  Tyre  and  goes 
into  exile, 
Co$s.  FI.  Popilliua  Nepotianus. 

 Facundus. 

Constantini  31. — Marriage  of  Conatantius. 

Gm  Felicianua. 

T.  Fabius  Titianus. 
Death  of  Constantine  in  May :  he  is  bap- 
tized beFore  his  death  by  Eusebius  of  Ni- 
comedeia.    He  was  at  the  time  making 
preparations  fur  war  with  tho  Persians. 

CuNSTANTtNL'S  II.,  CoNSTANTllia  II.  and 

COiVSTANa  are  declared  Auguatl  The 
Caesars  Ditimntins  and  Hanni Wtianoa  and 
the  other  relations  of  the  late  emperor 
are  put  to  death. 

Ctm.  Ursns. 

 PolemiuB. 

Constantini  II.,  Conatantii  II„  Consbtntia  3, 

—  Constantiua  carries  on  the  war  againat 
the  Persiana.  Firat  siege  of  Niains  by 
the  Persiana. 

Athanaaius  retiima  from  exile. 
Cost.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.Jul.  ConatanduaAug.II. 

Imp.  Cars.  Fl.  Jul.  Conatana  Ang. 
Constantini  II.,  Constantii  II.,  Constantis  3 

—  Constantiua  carries  on  the  war  ^ainat 
the  Persians.  Constantine  is  at  Xcivea 
and  Conatana  at  Sirmium. 

Coss.  .......  Adndymis. 

L.  Aradins  Val.  Proculus. 
Constantii  IL,  Conatantis  4. — ^War  betwwa 
Conatantine  II.  and  Con^na.  Cmutaik* 
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tine  1 1,  is  dcfented  and  slnin :  Conatnng 
in  voiiscqucnce  becoiuee  teie  emperor  of  tlie 
Wat 

Acociiu  socceedt  Eniebins  u  liialiop  of 

Cnesareia. 
Citsn.  Antoniiu  MnmlHnuiL 

Petroniiis  Probiiiiis. 
Conitaniii  ll^Constantis  5. — Constans  cniri^a 

on  war  ajiaiiist  Uie  t'ntiiki.   A  liiwiij^niust 

Pagnn  cacritices proiaiilgiited.   Arinn  hviim? 

itf  Antioch.   Athaiiwin*  isdppxsed  by  the 

synod  of  ADtioch :  lie  goes  to  Rome  iind 

protected  by  Coiistnits. 
Com.  Iiiip-Cncs.  Fl.Jul.ConBtanthisAug.Tll, 
Imp.  Cftcs.  Fl.  Jul.  CotiNtana  Aug.  JI. 
Coiistautii  II.,  Oonstantis  G. — Constant  de- 

feau  the  Fisnkt.    Sediiiou  at  Constan- 

tiuoi^e. 

Cutt,  M.  Mneciiu  MemroiiisFurius  Placid  lis. 

(Fl.  I'isidius)  Romuhii.  ■ 
Constaiitii  II.,  Ccmstoutis  7.  —  ConstanB  in 
Itriuin  canies  on  wu  againtt  the  PicU 
and  Scota. 

Fiimiciu  Matemu  addreuei  hii  wnrk 
.  De  Errors  Prn/iumrum  Rdiffiottum  to  Con- 
stsutiua  and  Coiiitani. 

Con.  Lcontini. 

 SalliKtins, 

Conatontil  II.,  ConatanUa  8.  —  Earthquake 
in  Pontus. 

Gm.  Ainnntiiii. 

 Albiniis. 

Coiistiintti  II.,  Constaniii  9.  —  Earthquakes 

iu  Ureeco  and  iLtly. 
Com.  Imp.  diet. Fl. Jul Constantius  Aug. IV. 

Imp.  Caec  ¥1.  Jul.  Constoni  Auj;.  III. 
Constantii  II.;  Conitantis  10. — Second  siege 
of  Ni&ibia  by  the  Persians. 
Libaaiua  i»  at  Nicoroedeia. 

Com.  .  Rufiinii. 

 EuscbiuB. 

Conatantii  II.,  Constantis  II. —  Council  of 
Sardica,  which  pronounced  the  Council  of 
Kice  to  be  suflicdenL 

Athanasius  restored  by  the  Council  of 
Sitrdica. 

Thcmiatius's  omtim  »epi  ^xXaHlpwTfai. 

Giw.  Fl.  Philippna 
Fl.  Salia. 

Constantii  11 .,  Constantia  12. — The  Persians 
invade  Mesopotamia:  battle  of  Singant. 
Prudentius  bom. 

Coi3  Limeniua.  * 

Acq  Catulinus. 
CuiuttiBtii  II.,  Conetantis  I'A. 

Libanius^  Ponegj-ric  upon  Constantius 
and  Cons  tans. 

Athanasiua  retnma  to  Alexandria. 

dm  Sergius. 

 Ninrinianus, 

Constantii  II.  I4. — licalh  ol'  Congtnns  ni 
Helena. 

Ulaffnentuu  assumes  the  purple  at  AiigusLo- 
iliuium  (Autun)  in  Gaul,  Nrfotiiums  at 
Rome,  wild  Vdrunio  at  Muraa  in  Pan- 
nonia.  Nepotianua  is  slain  in  28  days 
after  his  elevation.  Cmistantins  niarclics 
to  the  West  and  deposes  Velrauio  in  Oe- 
ceinher,  10  months  after  his  ch-vation. 
Third  tU'gf  of  Nibilils  by  the  I*cniiiui» 
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during  the  abaence  of  Cooatantiiit  in  d» 

West 
Cou.  Maffntntiua  Aug. 
Gaiso. 

Conatantii  II.  15. — Ccnstantios  appoints  hii 
cousin  Onlhjs  CaesaT,end  sends  him  to  i-^-' 
East  to  conduct  the  wnr  of^inst  the  Prr- 
sinns.  MaKiiciitius  appoints  his  brii:?Kr 
Deccntiui  Caesar.  War  between  <*or- 
stnntius  and  MapiontiuL  Craistantiii* 
defeats  Mngiicntius  at  the  battle  of  MwA 
Julian  abandons  Chriatianit]r. 

Com.  Deccntiua  Caea. 
Paul)  lis. 

Constantii  II.  16. — Constantius  drives  M^- 

nentius  into  Gaul.    Revolt  of  the  Jews. 
Cbsf.  Imp.Caea.F!.  Jul. Constantius  Au^- VI. 

Fl.  Jul.  Constnntiiis  Galhis  Caesar  II. 
Connt.-intii  II.  17. — Magnentius  is  defeaitd 
by  CnnGtantios  in  Gaul,  and  puts  sa  end 
to  his  own  life.  Marriage  of  Constantius 
and  Enaebia.  Gallni  acta  with  cruelty 
at  Antioch. 

Animianus  Marcclliniu  in  tbo  East  witb 
Ureicinus. 

Libanius  is  nt  Antioch. 
Colt,   Imp.    Caes.    FL   JnL  Constantiiis 
Aug.  VIL 
Fl.  JnL  ConststtnisOalhu  Caesar  III. 
Constantii  II,  18. — Constnntins  ia  in  Gaol 
in  the  early  part  of  the  year,  and  winters 
at  Milan.    By  his  orden  Oallns  la  pot  u 
death  at  Pola  m  Istria. 

Ammianus  Marccllinns  is  at  MQui. 
IMrth  of  Augustine. 
Cou.  FL  Arbitio. 

fl.  LoOianna. 
Constantii  II.  19. — Silnmus  assumes  tlie 
purple  in  Gaul,  but  is  stain.  Jviiiat  ia 
declared  C.iesar  and  appointed  to  the  com- 
nuind  of  OauL  Synod  of  Milan,  by  whidi 
Athiiiuisius  is  condemned. 

Gregory  of  Naziansus  and  Basil  of  Cae~ 
aareia  study  at  Athens  together. 
Coa.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Jul.  Coiistontiiu  Anc. 
VIII. 
Fl.  CI.  Jnlianns  Caesar. 
Constantii  IL  20.— Pint  campkign  of  Ju- 
lian in  Gaul. 

Athanasius  is  expelled  from  Alexandria 
and  retires  to  the  di-sert. 
Cost.  Imp. Caes.  Fl.  Jul.  Coiistontina  Aug.  IX. 

Ft.  CL  Julianus  Caesar  11. 
Coustantiill.  21. —  Second  campaign  of  Ju- 
ILin:  he  defeats  the  Alemanni  and  craasM 
the  Khhie.    Oonetnntius  visits  Rnm«. 
Ammianua  Morcellinua  is  at  Siiminnb 

Coas.  Datianua. 

Keratins  Cereal  is. 
Constantii  H.  22, — Third  campaign  of  Ju- 
lian :  ho  defeats  the  Franks  and  ajr-'in 
crosses  the  Rliine.    Constantitis  ciwscs 
the  Daimbe  and  carries  on  war  uninst 
the  Qnadl    Earthquake  at  Nicomedt^ 
Atin-llua  Victor  douriahed. 
C<isi.  Fl.  EusebiuB. 

Ft.  Hypatiiis. 
Constantii  II.  23. — Fourth  campaign  of  Ju- 
lian :  lie  cniBsea  the  Khiiit-  a  third  tinw 
iuid  liiya  wiutc  tb^'mntry  of  tlie  Ali> 
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iniuini :  he  winters  at  Psria.  Sapor  in- 
Tadcs  McvopobtmiK  and  takes  Amida  utter 
a  long:  siege.  Synods  of  AriminuTn  nod 
Seleuccia. 

AmminnDS  Marcellinus  serves  in  the 
war  agninst  Snpor. 
Caai,  Imp.  Cues.  PI.  Jol.  Constantins  Ang.  X. 

Fl.  CI.  JnliMiui  Caonr  III. 
Constandi  II.  24.— Jnliiin  is  proclaimed 
Atignstus  by  the  soldiers  nt  Paris.  Cmi- 
Mtiutiiiis  winters  nt  Constantinople  and 
carries  on  war  in  porson  ngainst  Sapor. 
Snccesses  of  the  Peraians,  who  take  Sis- 
fctaa.    Constantius  winten  at  Antiuch. 
FI.  Tanms. 
■  Fl.  Florentius. 
Prepamtions  for  war  between  Constantius 
and  Julian.    Conslnntin.t  sets  out  for  Eu- 
rope, bnt  dies  on  his  march  in  Cilicia. 
Julian  meantime  had  mnved  down  thc 
Dannbe  to  Sirminm  and  heard  of  the 
deatli  of  Constuitius  before  reaching  Con- 
stantint^Ie. 

J  t'l.iANus  emperor,  ' 

Aurelius  Victor  still  alive. 
Con.  CL  Mamertions. 

Fl.  Nevitta. 
Jaliani  2. — Jnlian  spends  the  first  part  of 
the  year  nt  Ciinstantino^e  and  then  eetn 
out  for  Antiftch,  where  he  winters.  Ho 
fiivoDTs  the  Papans. 

Julian  wrote  liis  Oinsaret,  and  many  of 
his  other  works  in  this  year. 

Libaniua  is  patronised  by  Jnlian. 
Athanasins,  who  bad  retnmed  to  Alex- 
andria, is  driven  out  again  by  Julian. 
Cons.  Imp.  Caes.  FL  CL  Jnlianus  Aug.  IV. 

Fl.  Sallustius. 
Julian  attempts  to  rebuild  the  temple  of 
Jumsalem.     Ho  sets  out  from  Aiitioch 
■mainst  the  Persians,  enters  Mesopotamia, 
takes  several  towns,  crosses  the  Tiitri",  but 
is  obli((ed  to  retreat  through  want  of  pro- 
viiioni :  in  his  retreat  be  is  Blain. 
Jovian  emperor.    He  is  cMOpelled  to  con- 
chide  a  disgraceful  peaoe  with  the  Per^ 
sians ;  he  winters  at  Antnria. 
Athanasiaa  is  restored  by  Jovian. 
Coss.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Jovianus  Aug. 

Fl.  Varronianus  Jovian!  Aug.  £  N.  P. 
.lovian  dies  in  February. 
Vai.kntinian  I.  Is  proclaimed  emperor  on 
Febmiuy  6th.    He  associates  his  brother 
Valkns  with  hhn  in  the  empire.  Valen- 
tinian  undertakes  the  government  of  the 
West  and  gives  to  Valens  the  East 
Kutropius  concludes  his  histor)'. 
Con.  Imp.  Cnes.  Fl.  Valcntinianus  Aug. 

Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valcns  Au^. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  2. — Valentinian  sets 
ont  to  Oaul  to  repel  the  Alcmanni.  Re- 
volt of  Procopius  in  the  Enat.    War  be- 
twfrn  Vnlens  and  Procopius. 

Lfhanius  (.let.  51)  composes  his  Funeral 
Oration  on  Julian. 
(ha.  Fl.QratianiiB  Valra^niani  Aug.CN.P. 

Dagalaipbus. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valen^s  3. — The  Alentanni 
are  defeated  in  Gaul.    Procopius  is  de- 
feated and  slain. 
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Apollinitrins  the  heretic  flonritheil. 
Coss.  Fl.  Lupicinus. 

Fl.  Jovinus. 
Valentiniani  1.,  Valentis  4. — Valcns  canies 

on  war  against  the  Qoths.    In  Britain 

Theodosiua  defeats  the  Picts  and  Scots. 

Ga.ATiANUS,  the  son  of  Valentinian,  is 

declared  Aogastns. 
Cost.  Imp.  Ca^  Fl.  Vnlentinianns  Ang,  II. 

■     Imp.  Caes.  FI.  Valens  Auu-.  II. 
Valentiniani  1^  Valentis  6:  Oratiant  2. — 

Second  campaign  of  the  Gothic  war.  The 

Alemanni  take  and  plunder  Kfoguntiacnm. 

Valentinian  cnmes  the  Kbine  and  defeats 

the  Alemanni. 
Cons.  FI.  Vali-ntinianos  VnlenUniasi  Aug. 

f.  N.  P. 
 Victor. 

VaientininnI  I..  Valentis  6 ;  Gratiani  3. — 
Third  campnifn  of  tbc  Gothic  war.  Va- 
lentinian fortilies  the  Rhine. 
Coti.  Imp,  Cae*.  FI.  Valcntiniantts  Anfr.  III. 

Imp.  Cacf.  Fl.  Vni<>M!i  Ang.  III. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  7  :  Gratiani  4. — Vn- 
Icna  concludos  a  peace  with  thi>  (iothjt. 
Imiption  of  the  Saxons:  they  an;  ronUil 
by  Severiis, 
Co$s.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Gratinnns  Aug.  II. 

Sex.  Anicins  Petroniiis  Prolius. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  It:  Giatiani  5. — 

Valentinian  passes  the  Rhine. 
Cots.  FI,  Domitins  Modesttt^ 

FI.  Arintheos. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  9 1  Gratiani  6. — ■ 

Revolt  of  Firmns  in  Manritania. 
Cosa.  Imp,  Caes.  Fl.  Valentinianns  Aug.  IV. 

Imp.  CncB.  Fl.  Valens  Ani;.  IV. 
Valentiniani  I Valentis  10:  Omtiani  7.— 
Thcodosius  sent  nfrainst  Firmus. 
Death  of  Athaiiasiits  on  May  2nd. 
Com.  Imp.  Caes,  Fl.  Oratianus  Aug.  III. 

C.  Equitius  Valens. 
Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  II  :  Omtinni  ft.— 
The  Qundi  nnd  Snrmntinna  invade  Pan* 
nonia.  Murder  of  Pani,  king  of  Anueiiio, 
by  ordw  of  Valens. 
Com.  Pott  OmmlatKm  Rnttiani  III. 

EqiiitiL 

Valentiniani  I.,  Valentis  12  :  Onttiani  9.— 
Valentinian  goes  to  Camuntum  and  re- 
presses the  ^bnrians.    He  dies  at  Bre- 
getio  November  17tb, 
Valsktinian  II.,  the  younger  son  af  Va- 
lentinian I.,  ia  procliumed  Aognstos. 
Ambrosias  bisht^  of  Milan. 
Epiphanius  writes  Tltpl  alp4ff§uv. 
Gosa.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Valena  Ang.V. 

Imp. Caes. FI.  Valentinianns  (II.)  Aug. 
Valentis  13:  Gintioni  10:  Valentiniani  II. 

2.  — The  Httns  expel  the  Goths.  Tha 
Ooths  cross  the  Danube  and  are  allowed 
by  Valens  to  settle  in  Thrace.  Theodo- 
sius  slain  at  Carthage. 

Com.  Imp.  Caes.  Fl.  Gratianus  Aug.  IV. 

FI.  Merobaudes. 
Valentis  14:  Gratiani  11:  Valentiniani  II 

3.  — The  Ooths  rebel :  war  with  the  Goths. 
CS)M.  Imp.  FI.  Vnlens  Aug.  V. 

Imp.  Fl.  Vnlentinianus  (II.)  Ang.  II. 
Valentis  15:  Giatiani  13:  Valentiniani  II. 
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4.  —  llie  Goths  defent  the  Ronuuii  viUi 
iinmraM  sUiishtar  near  AdriAiiople :  V»- 
lens  falU  in  ue  battle.  Gntian  had  pre- 
Tioualjr  defeated  the  Lentieaiet  AJemauni 
at  Aigntaria.  and  ma  advancmg  to  the 
aanitance  oS  Valem,  when  he  heard  of  the 
death  of  die  latter. 

Ammianiifl  MaReUinaa  coodndei  bu 
hiatoiy. 

The  CAranem  of  Hieronjmtu  caidB  at 
the  death  of  Valeni. 
Cum.  D.  MagtKta  Auaonina. 

Q.  Clodiiu  Hannog^Uma  Olybriaa. 
OntianilS:  Valentiniaiii  II.  5 :  Theodoaii 
I.  1. 

TiiEoDOSius  I.  ia  proclaimed  Augustaa  by 
Gratianiia,  and  placed  otct  the  East. 
Thpodusiua  defeats  the  Ooths.  The  L<oni' 
baida  appear.  Artaxerxes  auecaeds  Sa- 
por II,  as  king  of  the  Pertiani. 

AnsoHitts  cetumi  thank  to  Orntian, 
vho  hod  appointed  him  consul  (ad  Gra- 
HoHum  ymridmoi  adUi  pro  comsulatu). 

Com.  Imp.  Fl.  OiBtianos  Aug.  V. 
Imp.  FI.  Tlieodoaiiia(l.)  Aug. 

Uratiani  14:  Vnlentiniani  II.  6:  Theodosii 
I.  2. — Theodoiius  again  defeats  the  Ooths. 
He  expels  the  Arians  from  the  churches, 
and  is  xealoits  fnr  the  Catholic  bilh. 
Death  of  Basil  ot  Caeiania. 

Com.  Fl.  SvHgriiia, 
Fl.  Gueherine. 

Oratiani  15:  Valentiniani  II.  7;  Theodoaii 
1.  S.  —  Death  of  Athonaric,  king  of  the 
Visi-Ooths.    Conncil  of  Constantinople. 

Gregory  of  Nuianxus  is  decbtred  bishop 
of  Constantinople  :  he  withdraws  into  re- 
tirement, and  Nectarios  is  chosen  in  bis 
stead. 

Com.  AntamioB. 

Afraniua  Syagrins. 

Oratiani  16:  Valentiniani  II.  8:  Theodosii 
1.4.  —  Peace  with  the  Ootha.  Alaric 
begins  to  reign. 

Auaonina  brought  down  his  Faiti  to 
the  consnta  of  this  yew. 

Com.  Fl.  Merobaiidea  II. 
FL  Satuminus. 

Valentiniani  II.  9:  Theodosii  I.  fi. — Arca- 
Dius  ia  pTodaitned  Augustus  by  his  father 
Theodoiiiii.  Rerdt  Maximus  in  Bri- 
tain. War  between  Gratianua  and  Maxi- 
mal in  GauL  Gratianua  ia  slain.  Theo- 
doiina  makea  a  peace  with  Mazimos,  by 
which  Maxirnn*  is  acknowledged  emperor 
of  Spain,  Qanl,  and  Britain,  and  Valenti- 
nian  ia  Mcnied  in  the  poaseaaion  of  Italy 
and  Africa.  Acceaaion  of  Sapor  III.  king 
of  Peru*. 

Gm.  Fl.  Ricomer. 
Fl.  CtearchuB. 

Valentiniani  11.  10 :  Theodosii  I.  6.— Birth 
of  Honorins,  the  son  of  Tbeodosins.  Treaty 
with  Poaia.  Synmuebus,  pnefect  of  the 
city,  addreaaes  the  empenwa,  nrgmg  them 
to  reidaee  the  altar  of  Victory  in  the  se- 
nate ;  hut  ia  opposed  by  Ambrose 

Com.  Imp.  Fl.  Aicaditn  Aug. 
Bauto. 

Valmtinhuii  II.  li:  Theodoaii  7. — Snerifins 
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prohibited  in  the  East  by  »  Inr  of  Tbeo- 
dosins. 

Angnttine  ia  at  Hilni. 
Com.  FI.  Honoiiua  Theodo^  Ai^  L  N.  P. 

Euodina. 

Videntiniani  II.  12:  ThaoioMi  8.  —  The 
Oreothingi  eonqneicd  on  the  Danaba,  and 
transplanted  to  Pbrygia. 

Hicronymua  (St.  Jerome)  vinta  Egypt 
and  returns  to  Bethlehem. 
Chrysosturo  a  presbyter. 
Com.  Impi  Fl.  ValenUniaaua  (II.)  Ang.  III. 
Entniniu. 

Valentiniani  IL  IS:  Tbeodoni  9. — Seditin 
at  Antioch.  Valentiniaa  ia  ozpdkdfam 
Italy  by  Maximua.  TheodoainB  [Mcparai 
for  war  with  Maximna. 

The  orations  of  Libaniu  and  (^lysB*- 
tom  respecting  the  riota  at  An  Dock. 
Cbat.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodosina  (L)  Ai^  IL 
CynegiuB. 

Valentiniani  U.  14:  Theodoaii  10.  — War 
between  Thcodoitns  and  Maximna.  Maxi- 
tnus  is  ahiin  at  Aquileia :  hia  am  Victar  is 
Mn  ia  Oaul  by  Arbagasloa,  tbe  fencad 
ofTheodosiuk  neodaaiaa  vinleia  aa  Mi- 
lan. AccesuoB  of  VaBMKS  IV^  kiay  of 
Persia. 

Con.  Fl.  Timasins. 
Fl.  Promotna. 

Valcntininni  II.  15;  Tbeodoni  I.  11. — 
Theodoaiiu  viiita  Rome.  He  winlen  at 
Milan. 

Drepaniua  delivera  his  Pmttgfrkmi  at 

Rmne  in  the  presence  of  Theododna. 
CSm.  Imp.  Fl.  Valentinianns  (IL)  Ai^  IV. 
Neolerius. 

Valentiniani  II.  16:  Theodoaii  I.  12. — 
Massacre  at  Theasaloniea  by  orderof  Tfceo- 
dtiuus:  he  ia  in  cooseqnnMa  eadaded 
from  the  church  at  Milan  by  Ambnec^ 
for  eight  months.  The  temple  of  Scn^ 
at  Alexandria  ia  destroyed. 
Death  of  Gregory  of  Naiinaai. 
Cam.  Tatiaiins. 

Q.  Aurelina  Symmachna. 
Valentiniani   II.  17:  Theodoau  I.  13.— 

Theodosina  returns  to  CcBstantiiuple. 
Gm.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadina  Ang,  IL 

Fl.  Rufinus. 
Theodosii  I.  14. — Vakotintan  IL  ia  daJn 
by  Arbogastes,  who  ruse*  EDeamm  to 
the  empire  t4  tbe  West. 

Hieronymna  writea  Ui  mik  D»  Vim 

C4M.  Imp.  FL  TheodooiiH  (I).    Ang.  IIL 
Abundnntios. 

Theodosii  I.  15. — HoNOBics  ia  pRMUmed 
Augustus  by  bis  fittber  Tbeodoaina.  tn- 
parations  for  war  between  Tbeodoaina  aod 
Eugenini. 

Hieronrmns  (St.  Jerome)  piihliakf  I 
his  work  /»  JbrtoMCM. 

Com.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadioa  Ang.  IIL 
Imp.  Fl.  Honorins  Aug.  II. 

TheodoMi  L  16.  —  War  between  TfaeodoMM 
and  Eugeriina.  Victory  of  TheodoMOs 
near  Aquileia :  Engenina  is  atain,  and 
Arbogastes  kills  himself  two  days  after  tba 
battle. 
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Cbsi.  Aniciut  IlennageuannB  Olybrioa. 

Anicini  Probinus. 
DMth'  of  ThMdodw  at  Milan. 
Arcadidr  (met.  18)  tmdHoNORius  (aet.  II) 
emperon :  Areadiw  of  the  Eaat,  and 
Hpnorius  nf  tha  Went.  ITonoritu  is  cnni- 
mitted  to  the  care  of  Stilichn.  Mnrringe 
of  Arcndins.  Arcadini  it  at  first  governed 
by  Rufinas,  whaU  ilain  in  November,  and 
then  by  Eutropius.  AlaricravageiThmce 
and  the  north  of  Greece.  Siilicbo  crosses 
the  Alps  to  attack  him. 

Chiodian,  the  poet,  flourished. 
Socnites,  tba  flcclniaatkal  historian, 
flourished. 
Con.  Imp.  Fl.  ArcadinsAug.  IV. 

Imp.  FL  Honoriiu  Aug:  III. 
Arcndii  et  Ilonorii  2,  —  Alarto  mvafm  the 
Miith  of  Greece.  'Slilicho's  tecond  expedi- 
tion ngninst  Alnric 

Ciaudian's  Da  JIT.  ConsulUu  Ilonorii 
Jmg.  and  In  RufitKit,    Uieronymus  (St. 
Jerome)  conttnuea  to  write. 
Ctm.  .Fl.  Caenarias. 

Nonius  Atticits. 
Artadii  et  Honorii  3.  —  Rerolt  of  Gildo  in 
Africa,  and  consequent  aoard^  of  food  at 
Rone.   Birth  of  Fladlla,  the  daughter  of 
Arcadini 

Sjmraachns  writM  (_Ep,  it.  4)  to  Stilicho. 
Death  of  Ambrose. 

Hieronymns  (St.  Jerome)  continues  to 
write. 

Com.  Imp.  FL  Honorina  Aug.  IT. 

FL  Entychianiuw 
Arcadti  et  Honorii  4. — Hsiriage  «f  Honorins 
with  Maria,  the  daughter  of  StiJicho.  De- 
feat and  death  of  Gildo. 

Claudian*B  De  IV.  Conmlalu  Honorii 
A  ug.^  EpiOtaJammm  Honorii  A  ug,  el 
Alatw^  D»  Bello  Gtidonieo. 

Chjysostom  succeeds  Neatoriui  at  luahop 
of  ConstanUnopIa. 
CW.  Entropfalt.    In  mag.  oecit.  e. 

Ft.  Malliua  Theodoras. 
Areadii  et  Honorii  5.  —  Birth  of  Pulcheria, 
the  second  daughter  of  Arcadins.  Tribi- 
gildot  ravage*  Phrygia.  Fall  of  Entro- 
pioi  in  hia  ova  enmlahip:  he  is  first 
banished  to  Cypnta,  and  then  recalled  and 
put  to  death  at  Chalcsdon.  Accession  of 
Vexdijird  I.,  king  of  Pmia. 

Claudian's  In  FL  MaUii  Thaodori  con- 
tulaium  and  In  ^WrpfitHiN. 
Om.  FLStilicho. 

Anreliamw. 
Areadii  et  Honorii  6.  —  Rerolt  ofGainas: 
he  is  defeated,  and  retires  beyond  the 
Danube, 

Glandian'a  In  Prwatm  ConrtdiUum  Fl. 
Stilidumit. 

Sulpicius  Scverua  flourished. 
Con.  Fl.  Vincentius. 

Fl.  Fravitta. 
Art-adii  et  Honorii  7.  —  Galnas  is  slain  in 
Thra-*,  and  his  head  is  brought  to  Con- 
stantinople.   Birth  of  Theodosius  II.,  Uie 
ton  of  Arcadina. 
Cm.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcadins  Ang,  V. 
Imp.  Fl.  Ilonorius  Aug.  V. 
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Areadii  et  Honorii  8, — Alaric  invades  Ituly. 
Hieronymus  wxitea  Ada.  Rttftjma,  and 
other  wans. 

Colt.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodogius  (II.)  Aug. 
*       Fl.  Rnmoridns. 

Areadii  et  Himorii  9.  —  Battle  of  Pollontia, 
and  retreat  of  Alaric. 

Claudian^s  Da  Bdh  Gelieo. 

Prudmtiua  writes  In  i^/mmadtm. 

Chrysostom  is  banished  by  meana  of 
Endoxia:  a  tnmtdt  followed,  aqd  he  it  re- 
called. 

Cott.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorius  Aug.  VI. 

Aristaenetus. 
Areadii  et  Honorii  10. —  Ravages  of  tba 
Isaarians.    Deatb  of  Endoxia. 

Claudian'%  Da  VI.  (kmmJtOm  BkmorH 
Axy. 

Chn-sostom  is  banished  %  Kcsnd  timeu 
Cos*.  Fl."  Stilicho  II. 

Antbemius. 
Areadii  et  Honorii  11.  —  The  ravages  of  the 
iBanriaas  continue.    Radagatnu  invades 
Italy,  bat  is  defeated  by  Stilicbo. 
Chrysostom  is  in  exile  at  Cncusns. 
Com.  Imp.  Fl.  Arcndius  Aug.  VI. 

Anicius  Petrcmius  ProbiiL 
Areadii  et  Hcmorii  12.  —  The  ravages  of 
the  Isaurians  continue.     The  Vandais 
enter  Gaul. 

Chrysostom  is  in  exile  at  Arabissns. 
Hieronymus  writes  Adcertus  VigHan- 
turn. 

Qm.  Imp.  Fl.  Honorina  Aug.  VII. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodoriu  (II.)  Aug.  II. 

Areadii  et  Honorii  13. — Theiavaget  of  the 
Isaurians  continue.  Revolt  of  Constan- 
tine  in  Britain.  Death  of  Cbrysostom  on 
bis  way  from  Arabissna  to  Pi^na. 

Con.  Anicius  Bassna. 
Fl.  Philippus. 

Htmorii  15:  Tbeodoui  II.  1.— Death  of 
Arcadins  and  aceesnon  of  THioDosiira  II. 
(aet  7).  Stilicho  ia  slain  at  Ravenna. 
Alaric  invades  Italy  and  besieges  Rome  : 
he  retires  on  the  payment  of  a  large  sum 
of  money. 

Cau.  Imp.  FL  H(»ioriiu  Aug.  VIII. 

Imp.  FL  Theodosiua  (II.)  Aug.  III. 

Honorii  15:  Theodosii  II.  2.  —  Alaric  be- 
sieges Rome  a  second  time,  and  by  his  in- 
fluence Attalijs  ia  proclaimed  emperor, 
in  place  of  Honoriua.  Placidia,  the 
daughter  of  Tbeodosini  I.,  is  taken 
■oner  by  Alaric  Bevolt  of  Gerontins  ia 
Spain:  he  pcocfaums  Maximna  emptxar. 
The  Vandats  invade  Spain, 

Cow.  Fl.  Varanes. 
(TertuUua). 

Honorii  16:  Theodosii  II.  3.  — Attains  is 
deposed.  Alaric  besieeea  Rome  a  third 
time,  which  he  takes  ana  plunders.  Death 
of  Alaric  near  Rhegium,  on  his  way  to 
Sicily.  He  ii  succeeded  by  Ataulphus. 
The  history  of  Zosimus  ends. 
Birth  of  Procl'js. 

Co$.  Imp.  FL  Theodosiua  (II.)  Aug.  IV. 
sine  collega. 

Honorii  17:  Theodosii  11.  4.  — War  be- 
tween the  nanrpen  Constan  thw  and  Oe- 
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nwthw.  EzpediUoa  of  Conatnntiin,  the 
irpwral  of  Honnriiu,  AgaiiDit  Ooiutnntinp 
Rnd  Gerontiua.  Death  of  Coiutantine  and 
Oeront'tu. 

Comm.  Imp.  Fl,  Ifonoriiii  Ann, 

Imp.  Fl.  TheodrMiiis  (II.)  Ang.  V. 

Honorii  IH:  Theodnii  II.  5.  — Jovinui  it 
pmelaimed  empnor  in  Quid.  Ataulpha* 
mnket  peace  with  HoiiDriu*  uid  enien 
Uftul. 

fliueeedi  Thr^ilna  at  Alex- 

andriiL 

UuM,  Iinciui, 

IlpracliAnus.    Tn.  mfiff.oreit.  nL 

Honorii  19:  Theodnsii  I [.  0,  —  Joiiniia  ii 
•Inin  ill  Gnul  hjr  Atftiilphim,  Heraclianiit 
Krolts  in  Africa  and  invade*  Italy,  bat  it 
defeated  and  alain. 

Owf.  Fl.  Cnnstintiua. 
Fl.  ConatRnh 

IlDnnrii  30 :  Tbrodmiii  II.  7.  —  Marriage  of 
Alaulpbna  and  Placidia,  the  daiighter  of 
TheodoaiuB  I.  Attaint  is  ngain  proclaimed 
ffllperor  by  Atanlphua.  Ataulpliiu  pa**^* 
into  Spain.  Pulcheria,  tha  Riit<>r  of  Theo- 
doiiua  IL,  it  proclaimed  eioprett  at  Con- 
■lantinoi^  Pcnecution  of  the  Ckrittiant 
in  PerriiL 

Gas.  Imp.  Ft.  Honoriut  Anr.  X. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodo«iu«  (II.)  Aii([.  VI. 

Honorii  21 :  Theodotii  IL  tl.— Ataulphiis 
ii  slain  io  Spain,  and  b  moeeeded  by 
Wallia. 

Orotfna   wtitet  hi*  Apologia  contra 
Prtoffiim  ite  AthUrii  Ltberlatt. 
Com.  Imp.  Fi.  Theodotiut  (II.)  Aug.  VII. 

Junius  Qiiartua  Pallndiiit. 
Honorii  22:   TheodotH  IL   9.  —  Wallia 
make*  peace  with  Ilonorina,  restorea  to 
him  faia  uater  Placidia,  and  aitrrendera 
Attalua. 

Pelagitii  ia  in  Palettine,  where  Iliero- 
nymua  (St.  Jerome)  ia  atill  aliTei 

Rntiliiu  Numatimui  write*  hii  Jtiiu- 
rarium. 

CW.  Imp.  FL  Honorina  Aug.  XL 
FL  Conalantiiu  IL 

Honorii  23:  Theodotii  11.  10.  —  Honorina, 
who  haa  no  children,  girea  hia  aiater  Pla- 
cidia in  marriage  to  Coiiatsntim  War  of 
the  Oothg  in  Spnin. 

Orosiua  enda  his  history. 
Coti.  Imp.  FL  Konoriui  Aug.  XII. 

Imp.  R  Theodoiina  (II.)  Ang.  VIII. 
Honorii  24:  Theodotii  II.  II.— The  Goths 
■ubdue  Spain,  and  return  to  Oaiil :  death 
of  \Vsllia,who  ia  aacceeded  by  Theodoric  I . 
Aquitaiiia  ia  ceded  to  the  Ootha,  whose 
king  reside*  at  Tolosa. 
Obti.  Monaxina. 
Plintai. 

Honorii  25 :  Theodoaii  II.  12.  —  Birth  of 
Vnlentinian  III.,  tho  son  of  Constantius 
and  Placidia.  War  between  the  Sucvi 
and  Vandals  in  Spain. 

Coff.  Imp.  FL  Theodosius  (II.)  Ang.  IX. 
Fl.  ConatnntiuB  ITI. 

Hsnorii  26  :  Theodoaii  II.  13.  —  Accession 
of  Varanes  V.,  king  of  Peraia.  Pcnecu- 
tion of  the  Cbrisdani  fai  Persia. 
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Cam.  Knstathin;, 

A(rricci1:u 

Honorii  27:  Theodora  IT.  14.— ComtantiiN 
ia  declared  Aogiiatna,  but  dies  st  the  li.L 
of  seven  months.  Thoodonus  msrri-i 
Endocia  (originally  uawdAUienai*).  W'v 
with  the  Pcnians' 

Cba*.  Imp.  Fl.  Hmorioa  Ang.  XIII. 

Imp.  Fl.  Theodonnt  (IL)  Aw;-  X. 

Honorii  28:  Theodoaii  H.  1.5.— Binh 
F.adoxio,  the  daughter  of  Thcnoraiiu  a- ! 
KudociL    Peace  eondndcd  with  ■!«  I'n 
■iana. 

Cbaa.  Asdeptodotoi. 

Fl.  ATitna  Mannfatmia. 

Honorii  39:  Theodoaii  II.  l&—DMk  *f 
Honorina  in  Anguat. 

Cbas.  Castinna. 
Viclw. 

Theodoaii  II.  17.  —  Valentinian.  the  »  «' 
ConatantiuB  and  IMacidia,  ia  i|[>i::>J 
Caesar  by  Theodoaitu,  at  TbtMlmia. 
Joaimea  immediatriy  tbepiii|i!tK 
Ravenna. 

Cbit.  Imp.  Fl.  Theodnaina  (IL)  Anp  XL 
FL  Piacidioa  Valontintaniit  Canar. 
Theodoni  II.  IB ;  Volcntinioni  III.  L- 
VAEXNTimAN  III.  ia  declared  Ai^vtK 
and  placed  over  the  West.  Dtkatvi 
death  of  the  osarper  Joaam  .A&ini 
attacks  the  Ontha  in  Gaol. 

Philostorgiaa  conclndes  hia  faiuvy. 
Co$s.  Imp.  Fl.  Tbeodoaius  (II.)  Ang.  XH. 
Imp.  Fl.  Pladdioa  Valentinianai  (IIL| 
Au?.  II. 

Theodosii  II.  19  :  Valentiniani  IH.l 

Proclos  stndiea  at  Alexandria. 
Gm.  Hierius. 

Ardaburius. 
Theodoui  IL  20  ;  Valentiniani  III.  3-- 

RcTolt  of  Bonifadua  in  A6ica> 
Cbsf.  Fl.  Fdix. 
Tanrns. 

Theodnsii  II.  21  :  Valentiniani  IIL  4.- 
Aetius  cairiea  on  mr  m  Oaul  acaioMtlie 
Franks.  Death  of  Gnodaic,  k^  tf  ik 
Vandals,  and  aoccwion  of  Ocnanic 

Neatoriua,  the  heretic^  appomted  pta- 
arch  of  CoastantiiMqde. 
Cbai.  Florenthu. 

DiooTaiua. 
Theodotii  iL  22 :  Valentiniani  IIL  - 
The  Vandals  croaa  over  into  A&ka  nn^ 
their  king  Genaerie ;  they  were  callrf  int* 
Africa  far  Bonifaciiia. 
Can.  Imp.'R  Theodotiua  (IL)  A«(.  XIH. 
Imp.  FL  Placidiut  ValentinianutU" ) 
Aug.  IIL 

Theodosii  II.  23:   Valrtitiniaiii  IIL  t- 
Bonibctna  ia  rrconeilrd  wiik  Pla^l:^ 
War  of  BonifachiB  with  the  Vandsb. 
Sioge  of  Hippo. 
Death  of  Angiutine  (aet.  7o). 

diH.  Bassus. 

Fi  Antiochna. 

Theodoaii  II.  24  :  Valeotiiiiani  III. 
Capture  of  Hippo.    D«th  rf  Booiw*'* 
who  leaves  Africa.   The  Vandali  tas»^^ 
of  the  greater  pan  of  Africa    CnW!.-  ■ 
Ephrsua. 
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Ncsliriiu  it  depoied  wX  the  coimcil  of 

Oatt.  Attiu. 
Vilenoi. 

Theodoui  II.  25 :  Valontiiiuiii  III.  S.  — 
War  between  Bonifimu  ud  Aetiu. 
Death  of  Bonibciiu. 
Gm.  Imp.  PI.  TheodouM  (II.)  Atqp  XIV. 

Petraiiu  Muunu. 
TbeodotU  IL  S6 :  VRlentiinuii  IIL  9. 
Cbt$.  AiioTiadni. 
Aspar. 

Theodoui  II.  27:  ValentiDiani  III.  10.— 
Atdls  and  hii  brother  Bleda  become 
king)  of  the  Huns,  Hixiaria  (aeL  16),the 
■ietet  of  Valentmian,  ii  baniehed  from 
Constantinople  on  account  inconti- 
nence :  she  it  aaid  in  conieqnence  to  have 
written  to  AttUa  to  odhr  hmelf  ai  bu 
wife,  and  to  invite  him  to  invade  the  cm- 
pin. 

Vinoentiiu  Tjriniwh  writes  adBenn 
HatnUeot. 

dm.  Imp.  Fl.  Tfaeododm  (II.)  Avg.  XT. 
Imp.  R  Placid.  Ytkntiniaimt  (III.) 
Aug.  IV. 

Theodoui  II.  28 :  Valentiniani  III.  1 1.  — 
Peace  with  Geoseric.  Ajftina  defeata  the 
ButsmidiBiu  in  OinL 

Com.  FL  Anthaniua  laidonu. 

Theodoui  II.  29:  Val^tiniani  III.  13.— 
War  with  the  Bur^diani  and  the  Ootha 
in  Qaol.   Theodonc,  king  of  the  Gothi, 
la}-*  tiege  to  Norbo. 
Cou.  Aetiua  II. 

Sigiabnldus, 
Tbeodoiii  II.  30:  Valentntiani  III.  IS.— 
The  war  with  the  Bnrgunditna  and  Gothi 
continuei.  Atitiiu  defeate  the  Bniigim- 
diaot,  and  raiiei  the  liege  of  Narbo.  Qen- 
•erie  penecutee  the  Catholica  in  A&ics. 
Valentinian  cnnea  to  ConitatttinoMa  nd 
maniea  Endoxia,  the  danghtw  of  Tbeodo- 
watM. 

Proclns  in  Athetu. 
Com.  imp.  FI.  Theodoihu  (II-)  Aug.  XVL 

An  id  01  Acilina  OUnio  Faostiu. 
Theodoni  II.  81 :  Valenthiiani  III.  14.— 
The  war  with  the  Ootha  contmnea.  The 
Codex  Tbeodosianui  ii  published. 
a>m.  IiDp.Fl.Theodoiiu>(IL)Aug.XVn. 
Featiu. 

Theodotii  II.  32:  Valentiniani  III.  15.— 
Theodoric,  who  ia  beai^ed  at  Toloaa. 
tallica  forth  and  deftnta  Litoiina,  the 
Roman  general.   Peace  is  made  with  the 
Goths.   Carthago  it  taken  by  Genacric. 
Ncatoriiu  ia  still  living  in  exile. 
Com.  Imp.  Fl.  PUeid.  Vdentimanni  (IIL) 
AuR.V. 
Anatoliiii. 

Theodoni  II.  83:  Valentbiani  III.  16.— 
Genaeric  invades  Sicily. 

Leo  it  made  bishop  of  Rome. 
Salvianut  pnblifihH  bia  wwk  De  Gu- 
battatioiu  Dei. 
Com.  Cvrua  une  conleoa. 
Theodoui  II.  a  t  Vakntiniam  III.  17.— 
Wat  with  the  Vandala.  The  liwis  under , 
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Attila  pass  the  Dnnbe  and  lay  waste 

lUjriciun. 
Cm.  Endonns. 

n.  DicMorta. 
Theodoaii  II.  35 :  VidAitiniini  III.  18.  — 
Tlie  Hnns  continne  Adt  zavagea  in  Illy-* 
ricmn  and  Thrace. 
'  Cou.  Fetronius  Maximns  IL  , 

Patemus  a.  Paleriua. 
Theodoeii  II.  SS:  Valentmiani  IIL  19. 
CbM.  Imp.  FI.  Theodasios  (IL)  Aug.  X VIIL 
Albinos. 

Theodoaii  IL  87:  Valendniani  IIL  30.— 

Eododa  retires  to  Jerusalem. 
Gm.  Imp.  Fi.  Placid.  ValenlinhuBi  (III.) 
Aug.  VI. 
Nonius  a.  Nonuu. 
Thoodosii  II.  38:  ValenUuiaai  III.  31. 
Om.  AStiua  III. 

Q.  Aureltvs  Symmachtis. 
Tbcodoeii  IL  39  :  Valealiniani  IIL  32:  — 
In  Spain,  the  Vandala  defeat  Vkoa,  the 
Roman  general,  and  lay  watte  the  Roman 
dominions.  Tho  Britons  br^  aaristanoe  of 
A£tiiu  to  defend  them  anunat  the  Picta 
and  Scota,  but  it  ia  tefiiaed  than. 
Gat.  Callepiua  a.  Alyptna. 

Ardaboiina. 
Theodoaii  II.  40:  Valentiniani  HI.  28.— 
Attita  cnttea  the  Danidw  and  li^  waaia 
the  {ffovincea  of  the  Eastern  empire  in 
Europe:  he  pmetiate*  as  far  as  Thcr» 
mopj-Iae.  Arrival  of  the  Saxma  in  Britiun. 
Cou.  Rufius  Praetextattu  Foaton^Hnii. 
FLZeno. 

Theodoui  II.  41 :  Valentiniani  IIL  24.— 
Embassies  to  and  turn  Attila.  Rechia- 
riui,  the  king  of  the  Suevi,  ravages  the 
Roman  dominions  in  Spain. 

Priscus,  the  Bjianiiue  writer,  aocom' 
piuites  the  embaiay  to  Atdh. 
Cms.  Protogenea. 
Asterius. 

Theodoui  IL  42:  Valentiniani  III.  2S.— 
A  new  cmbaaay  is  sent  to  Cwistantuu^lo. 
Council  of  Conslanrinople,  which  ccudemna 
Eutycbca.  Council  of  Ephcaua,  wlikh 
condemne  Flnviaaua. 

Om.  Imp.  Fl.  Placid.  ValetitiiuiiDUs  (III.) 
Aug.  VII. 
GeuDwlios  Aviemtt. 

Valentiniani  III.  26:  Manuni  1.  — Death 
of  Theodosius,  who  left  ao  children. 

Makcian  ia  dedwed  emperor  ef  the  East : 
he  maiiiea  Pulcbnia.  Attila  threnteua 
both  the  Eaatran  and  Western  empires. 

Gm.  Imp.  FI.  Marcluniis  Aug. 
Addphhis. 

Valentiniani  III.  27 :  Marciani  2.  —  Attila 
invades  Gaul,  lie  is  defeated  at  Chalons 
by  Ait'tius  and  Thcodraic,  the  king  of  the 
Ootha;  Theodoric  fidls  in  the  battle,  and 
is  auoceeded  by  his  son  Toriamond.  Coun- 
cil of  Ch^cedon,  at  which  Mucian  waa 
pretent 

Cms.  Asporacius. 

Fl.  Hcrailanua. 

Valentiniani  111.  28;  Marciani  3.  — Attib 
invades  Italy  and  takes  Aqoikia,  after  s 
siege  ef  three  asndia :  afi^  ravafpiw  tbe 
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whole  of  Iiombnrdy,  lie  recroiapi  the  Alps. 
Di'Athor  Torismondand  acceMioiiof  ThDi> 
doric  II. 

Lpo,  biihop  of  Rome,  wu  icnt  at  am- 

bosMidw  to  AttUa. 
Con.  Vinconwltu. 
Opilio, 

Volmtiniuii  III.  29:  Mnrcinni  4.  —  Death 
of  AttilnnndditpGruonofhisanny.  Death 
of  Piilcheria. 

Com.  Aiftiiu. 
Stndiui. 

Valrntiiiuini  III.  30  :  Mnrckni  5. — AStios 

is  >].ain  ValentiniUL 
Oft.  Imp.  FL  PUeid.  ValeDtiaunia  (III.) 
Aug.  VIII. 
Pmopiui  Anthemiui  qui  postca  Imp. 
Aug.  app.  e. 
Marcinni  G.  —  VoIentiniBn  U  iliun  in  March 
by  Pctroniiu  Maximni^  wiran  wife  he 
hnd  viohtted. 
MAXivtn  ii  pnelainwd  empowof  the  West, 
bnt  ii  ilain  In  Julj-,  when  Oenmic  was 
nppnmching  Rome.    Gemeric  takes  and 
pi  linden  Home. 
AviTus  ii  proclaimed  in  Ganl  empem  of 
the  West,  in  July,  thnngh  the  means  of 
Throdoric  II.,  king  of  the  Ootfai. 
Leo  intaicedM  with  Geuoio. 
Cm,  Vanmea. 
Joannes. 

Marciani  7. — Theodoric  invades  Spain,  con- 
qacra  the  SuevL,  and  kills  theu  king  \ie- 
chiariuB.  Ridmer,  the  commander  of 
AvituB,  gnina  a  naval  victoiy  over  Oen- 
icric.  Avitiu  is  deposed  by  mconi  of  Pi- 
cimcr. 

Sidonins  Apollinarii,  the  MHi-tn>htw  of 
Avltiis,  writes  his  Patwffyrieiit  Ai»to. 
Out.  FL  Constantinus. 
Rufus. 

Leonis  1:  Majoriani  1.  —  DeMh  of  UaRiao 
At  the  beginning  of  the  year. 

Lbo  T.,  emperor  of  the  East,  is  nused  to  the 
empire  by  Aspnr. 

Majorian,  emperor  of  the  West,  is  raised 
to  the  empire  by  Ridmer. 

Cbfs.  Imp.  Fl.  Leo  (I.)  Aug. 

Imp.  Jul  Majorianus  Ana. 

Leonia2:  Majoriani  2:  —  The  Vandals  land 
in  Afnca  and  are  defeated.  NaTal  pre- 
parations of  Majorian  agaitut  the  Vnn- 
dala.  Majorian  crosses  the  Alps  in  the 
winter,  in  ord«  to  settle  the  a&ire  of 
Gaul  before  invading  Africa.  Earthquake 
at  Antioeh.  Aceesaion  of  Finie,  or  Pe- 
roses,  as  a  king  of  Perda. 

Sidonins  Apollinatia  addresMi  his  PoMe^ 
ff!/riau  Miyoriamo. 

Can.  Patricius. 
Fl.  Ricimer. 

Leonis  3  :  Majoriani  3.  — ■  Majoiian  defeats 
Theodoric  II.,  king  of  the  Goths  i  P«u» 
is  concluded  between  Majmanand  Theo- 
doric. 

CbH.  Magnus. 
Apollonius. 

Leonis  4 :  Majoriani  4.  — Majorias  maFchcs 
into  Spain,  intending  to  pass  over  into 
Afncn ;  biit  his  thwt  is  completely  de- 
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^trojed  by  the  Vandals  at  Carthagcni 

Majorian  concludes  a  Uvaty  with  iint- 

seric  ;  hfe  retnms  to  Oaol  and  wintm 

there, 
Cou.  Severinits. 

Dagalaiphna. 
Leonis  5 :  Majoriani  5.  —  Majorian 

to  Italy  where  he  is  deposed  and  put  lu 

death  by  order  of  Ricima',  who  raise* 

Libios  Sevems  to  the  empire. 
Ssvxfii'ii,  cmpenff  of  the  WesL 
Coas.  Imp.  Fl.  Leo  (I.)  Aug.  IL 

Imp.  Lib.  Sevems  Ang. 
Leonis  6 :  Seven  2. — Gnueric  nwn  Uc 

war  ud  nnges  It^.    Tbesdsnc  II. 

renews  the  war  m  Qaof,  nad  otaon  foi- 

session  of  Narboi 
Om.  fl  Caecma  Basilins. 
Vivianus. 

Leonis7:  SeveriS. — Theodoric  1 1.  atl«iti|(i 
to  obtain  potscsaion  of  the  whole  of 
Roman  dominicn  n  Gaul,  but  is  Aefmri 
by  Aegidius.    Theodak  (ales  over  the 
greater  part  of  Spain. 

Cott.  RusticUB. 

FL  An  icing  Olybrius. 

Leonis  8:  Seven  4.  —  Deatk  (tf  Acgidins. 

Cou.  Fl.  BaailiscQB. 

Herminericus  s.  AmineriensL 

Leonis  9.  —  Death  of  Severus.  No  enpem 
of  the  West  is  appointed  for  this  and  itr 
following  year :  Ricimer  keeps  the  punt 
in  his  own  hands. 

Cow.  Imp.  Fl.  Loo  (t.)  Ang.  IIL 
(Tadanns.) 

Leonis  10.  —  Theodoric  IL  is  almn  hn 

brother  Enrie,  who  sncceeds  him. 
Om.  PnsaeoB. 
Joi^es. 

Leonii  11 :  Anthctnii  1.  —  Bidmer  aj^ltM 
to  Leo  to  appoint  an  cmpaw  of  the  \V  t«t 
Leo  appoints  Piocopim  Aiithei«DL 
ANTiixuiua,  emperor  of  the  WcaL  lie 
gives  his  daughter  in  mairiage  to  Ridmer. 
Sidonius  Apollinarts  comes  to  Roane. 
Coat.  Imp,  Proc  Anthenuna  An;.  II.  me 
conlcg^ 

Leonia  12:  AatlMmii  2.  —  War  with  Goi- 
soic.  Tha  Roman  fbrccs  land  in  Afiira, 
bnt  the  expeditionlailsthiDagh  the  miscoa- 
duct  of  Basil  iscuB. 

Sidonius  ApoUinaris  writes  faia  Pmt- 
gyrieui  Anliemio  bit  CbHwH. 
OiM3.  Fl.  Marciantu. 

Fl.  Zeno  (qoi  poMea  Imp.  Caea.  An^. 
app.  eat.) 

Leonis  13:  AnthemiiS. — Zeno, the  Isnnri-m. 
afterwards  the  emperor,  marries  Ana<li.>s 
the  daughter  of  Leo.  This  exdtes  ibe 
jtatoasy  of  the  poweriid  mnuster  Aimar. 

CW.  Jordanes, 
Sevems. 

Leonia  14:  Antfaemii  4.  —  Eoric,  kiiift  of 
the  Viaigoths,  takes  AieUte  and  MrsuILl. 
and  defeats  the  Britons,  who  hnd  conie 
to  die  assistance  of  the  provindals. 

C6$t.  Imp.  FL  Leo  (I.)  Aug.  IV. 
Anidns  PnlHaniis. 

Lemiis  Ifi :  AntbeBiii  6.  — Atpu  is  bImd  bj 
order  «f  Leo. 
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Om.  TMu. 

Leonis  16.  — Ww  between  Ridmer  and  An- 
themins.  Riciiner  ^tpoints  Anicius  Oly- 
BKivi  einpanr,  and  Uyt  liege  to  Rome, 
which  hs  take* by  atrain,  in  July:  Antho- 
nuiu  periihei  in  theaaomlt.  Both  RkiMitt 
and  Olf  briiu  di«  later  in  the  year. 

dm.  Imp.  Leo  (I.)  Aug:  V.  une  conlega. 

Lemit  17' — Leo  anodatei  with  him  in  the 
eminre  his  gnndeon  Leo.  Oltcxbius  i» 
IHodaiimd  emperor  in  the  Wett. 

Com.  Imp.  Leo.  (II.)  Jkxig.  litMNa^CK. 

Death  of  Leo  I.  ud  acceenoB  of  II. 
The  latter  aaiociatM  hii  bthcr  with  him 
in  the  empii&  Leo  II.  diet  towsrdi  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  ia  mceeeded  by  Zbno. 
Glyeeriui  ia  d^oeed  and  JouvB  Nspo* 
appointed  empenr  of  the  Wtat 
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475 
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Com.  Iinp.  Zeno  Ang.  II.  aine  conlega. 
ZMioniaS.  —  Jnlina  Nepoa'ia  depSied  by 
OreitM,  who  maket  his  own  wn  ROMVLDI 

Ai/GUSTULDB  eropATor  of  ^  West. 
Cot§.  FI.  Bssiliscua  IL 
Annatua. 

Zeuonis  8.  — The  barbarians  inrade  Italy 
iind.er  Odoaeer.  Orestsa  is  defeated  and 
slain.  Romalus  Angostaliu  ia  deposed. 
Odouar  is  adinowlec^ed  as  of  Ita^. 
End  of  m  WnrsBir  Empiu. 
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328,1081 
329,1082 

330  1083 

331  1084 

332  1085 
3331086 
3341087 

335  1088 

336  1089 


337 
338 
339 


341 
342 


1090 
1091 
1092 


340  1093 


1094 
1095 


343  1096 

344!l09 
345!  1 098 
346  1099 


347 
348 
349 


1100 
1101 
1102 


3501103 
35l'll04 
9521 105 

353'1106 
354I1IO7 
355|H08 
356 1109 
357  1110 
358|ini 
359IUI2 
360'lll3 
36riU4 
362|lll5 
363  1116 
3641117 
365  1118 
36C'1119 


36; 


1120 


368 1121 
3691128 
3701123, 


274  t 
2 
3 
4 

275. 1 
2 
3 
4 

276.  1 
2 
3 
4 

277.1 
2 
3 
4 

278.  1 
2 
3 
4 

279.  1 
2 
3 
4 

280.  1 
2 
3 
4 

2S1.  1 
2 
3 
4 

282.  1 
2 
3 
4 

283.  1 
2 
3 
4 

284.  1 
2 
3 
4 

285.  I 
2 
3 
4 

286.  I 
2 
3 
4 

287. 1 

3| 


A.  D.[tT.  C. 
3711124 
372;  1125 
3731126 
37411127 
375'lI28 
3761129 
3771130 
3781131 


379 


380  1 133 


3S1 
362 
383 


3841137 


385 
386 
387 


389 


391 


393 


395 


1132 


1134 

1135 
1136 


1138 
1139 
1140 


3881141 


1142 


3901143 


1144 


392  1145 


1146 


3941147 


1148 


3961149 
397!  1150 

398  I15I 

399  1152 
400 1153 
401 1154 
402  1155 
4031156 
404  1 157 


405 


1158 


4061159 
407 1160 

408  1161 

409  U62 
4101163 


411 


1164 


4121165 
4131166 
4141167 
415  1168 


416 
417 


4181171 
4191172 


420 
421 
422 


11C9 
1170 


1173 
1174 
1175 


4231176 


OL. 

3 
4 

288.  ) 
2 
3 
4 

289.  1 
2 
3 
4 

290.  1 
2 
3 
4 

291.  1 
2 
3 
4 

292.  1 
2 
3 
4 

293.  1 

2 
3 
4 

294.  1 
2 
3 
4 

295.  1 
2 
3 
4 

296-  1 
2 
3 
4 

297. 1 
2 
3 
4 

298.  1 

2 

'  3 
4 

299.  1 
2 
3 
4 

300.  1 
2 
3 


A.  D 'D.  C' 
424lll77! 
425,1178 

426  1179' 

427  1180 


428 


429  1 182, 

430  11631 


431 


4321185 
433  1186, 


434 


43: 


439 
440 
441 
442 
443 


1181 


1184 


!I8; 


4351188 
4361189 


1190' 


4361191 


1192 
1193 
1194 
1195 
1190 


444I1I97 

445!  1 198 


446 
447 
446 
449 


450  12a't 


451 
452 
453 
454 
455 
456 
457 
458 


1199 
1200 
1201 
120^ 


1204 
1205 
1206 
1207 
1206 
1209 
1210 
1211 


4-59  1212 
46o|l213 
461|U14 
462  121.> 
4C;j!l2lG 
464  1217 
4G5jl2ie 
4661 1219 
467' 1 220! 
4G8  122 1| 

469  1222 

470  1223 
47l]l224 
472jl2:i5 

473  122G 

474  1227 


473 


li 


1226 


476 1SS9 
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7S 


73 


T4 


75 


77 


78 


79 


80 


81 


83 


93 


Si 


B.C. 
4»6 
495 
49-t 
493 
493 
491 
490 
489 
488 
487 
486 
485 
484 
489 
48S 
481 
480 
479 
478 
477 
478 
478 
474 
478 
473 
471 
470 
469 
468 
467 
466 
465 
464 
463 
463 
461 
460 
459 
458 
457 
456 
455 
454 
433 
45i 
451 
450 
449 
448 
447 
446 
44S 
444 
44S 
443 
441 
440 
489 
438 
487 


HiBpsrebiu. 

Philippas. 

Pythocritiis. 

Tb^mistoclef. 

Diogoetus. 

Hjbrilidei. 

Pounippos, 

Ariiteidfli. 


Philocratef. 

LeostrMos. 

Nicodemnt. 

Tbemfatoelat 

CebmP 

CftUiadM. 

Xmntbippui, 

Timosthenes. 

Adeimaotni. 

PhtedtKU 

Dromodddea. 

Acutoritfef. 

Menon. 

Chares. 

Praxiergui. 

Dmotion. 

Apsephlon. 

ThcAgenides. 

LyiuttBtDi. 

Lyianiai. 

Lyaitbeoi. 

Arcbidemides. 

Tlepolemus. 

Conon. 

Evippoi. 

Phrasieleidsi. 

Philoclet. 

Bioa, 

Mneulheides, 

Calliiu. 

Sosistratus. 

AritloQ. 

LnicntM. 

CnaerepbanMi 

Antidotal. 

Euthydemoi. 

Pedieus. 

PhilUcu^ 

Timarchides. 

C)iUunachus. 

Lyunuchidei. 

Prautelet. 

Lywnias. 

Diphilns. 

Timocles. 

Morycbidet. 

QIancides, 

Tbcodorut. 

EnthymeiiM. 


CU.. 
88 


87 


88 


89 


90 


91 


98 


93 


94 


95 


96 


•7 


98 


99 


100 


B.C. 
436 
435 
434 
433 
4SS 
431 
430 
439 
4S8 
427 
426 
435 
434 
4S8 
4SS 
421 
430 
419 
418 
417 
416 
415 
414 
413 
413 
411 
410 
409 
406 
407 
406 
405 
404 
403 
402 
401 
400 
399 
398 
397 
396 
395 
394 
898 
899 
Sill 
8V0 
389 
388 
387 
386 
885 
384 
883 
883 
381 
880 
379 
378 
377 


LyBimacbni. 

AiiUocliidc& 

dates.  , 

Apsendes. 

Pjthodoras. 

EwbTdemot 

Apoludionu. 

EpaneiooiL 

Diotimtia. 

Endet  (EDcMdcs). 

Ecthyntu. 

Stratoclu. 

Isarchoa. 

Amyniai. 

Aleaeui. 

Aristion. 

Astyphilos. 

Archiaa. 

ADtiphon. 

Eopbetnitt. 

AnnuMStni, 

Cbabrutt. 

Petsaoder. 

Cleocrhu 

Calliaa. 

Tbeo^omptta; 

GUocippua. 

INoelM. 

ISoeteiDoiL 

Antigencfc 

Calliaa. 

Aleziaa. 

(Phytbodonis). 

EacUides. 

Micon. 

Laebea. 

Arittoerates. 

Itbfclea. 

Suniades. 

PbnnDion, 

Diophaalua. 

Eatmlidea. 

I>eiao>tntB& 

Fbiloelet. 

Demostratoi. 

AntipatCT. 
Pyrriiiwi. 
Tbeodotas. 

DesitbeniL 

Biotrepbea. 

PhanoatratiUL 

ETander. 

Demophilai, 

P;^bcM. 

Nioon. 

KanHBkmK 

Calliaa. 
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103 


104 


106 


107 


103 


109 


110 


111 
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376 
375 
S74 
878 
873 
371 
370 
369 
368 
367 
366 
36S 
364 
363 
362 
361 
360 
SS9 
358 
357 
356 
355 
354 
853 
352 
851 
350 
849 
348 
347 
346 
345 
344 
843 
842 
341 
340 
339 
338 
337 
336 
335 
334 
333 


Charisandcr. 

Hippodonias. 

Socratides 

Asteiu. 

Aldsthenes. 

Phrosideideb 

Dysnicetos. 

Lysistratas. 

Maaugenes, 

Folyzelns. 

Cephisodoroa. 

CUoiu 

TinKHOstea. 

Cfaarideides. 

Molon. 

Nicopbemaa. 

Callunedes. 

Eueharistiu. 

Cephisodotuo, 

Agathoclcs. 

Elpines. 

Callistrtttus. 

Diottmna. 

Theodemos, 

Ariitodemtu. 

Thessalas. 

ApoUodorna. 

Callimacfaiu. 

Theophilus. 

Themistode*. 

Archiaa. 

Eubulus. 

LyciscoB. 

Pythodotns. 

SosigeDet* 

Nicomaclias. 

Theophrastua, 

Lysimacbides. 

Cbaerondag, 

PhiTiiichaa. 

Pythodemiu. 

Evaenetiu. 

Ctesiclea. 

Nicocrates. 
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113  832 
881' 
880 
S2S 

lis  828 

327 
326 
325 

114  824 
823 
822 
321 

115  320 
319 
S18 
917 

lie  316 
813 
314 
318 

117  812 
311 
310 
309 

118  808 
807 
306 
30^ 

119  304 

803 
302 
301 

120  300 
299 

398 
297 

121  296 

295 
294 
293 

122  292 
291 
290 
S89 


im 


Nicctea  (Niceratus). 

Ariatopbanes. 

Aristt^hon. 

Hegemon. 

Cbremes. 

Autides. 

Hegesias. 

Cepbisodoroa 

Philodea. 

Archippns. 

Neaecbmns. 

ApoUodorna. 

Arcbippus. 

Demogenes, 

Democleider. 

Prasibalna. 

Nicodorna. 

Theophrastua. 

Polemon. 

SimoQides. 

HieromBemon 

Demetrius. 

Charinna. 

Aiuutiera:e& 

Coroebtis. 

Xeoippna. 

Pherecles. 

Leoetratns. 

Nicoclea.  • 

Calli&rchns. 

Hegemachuo. 

Encteinon. 

Kbiesidemaa. 

Antiphates. 

Nicias. 

Nicostratna. 

Olympiodoms. 

FUlippiu. 


LISTS  OF  KINGS. 


L  KINGS  OF  EGYPT. 


IL  KINGS  OF  MEDIA. 

Yrs.  B.C.  n.c. 

1.  Ddoect         reigned     53  709—656 

2.  Phraortoa  "         22  656—634 

3.  Oyaxarcs  "  40  fi34-r.34 
A.  Astyages             "         35  594— 559 


IIL  KINGS  OF  LYDIA. 


Yrs. 

m. 

B.C.  B.C. 

Yrs. 

II.C.  B-C. 

1.  PMminetiehua  rcigDcd 

54 

0 

671—617 

I. 

Gyges 

rcigDcd 

38 

716—678 

8.  Neco 

ti 

16 

0 

617—601 

2. 

Ardya 

49 

678—629 

3.  Ihatnuiia 

it 

6 

0 

601—595 

3. 

Sadyattef 

u 

12 

629—617 

4,  Apnea 

M 

25 

0 

696—570 

4. 

Alyattes 

u 

57 

617—560 

5.  Amans 

41 

0 

570—526 

5. 

CroesuB 

u 

14 

560—546 

6.  PkUDinenitus 

H 

0 

6 

626-»525 

IV.  KINGS  OF  PERSIA. 


1.  Cyrus 

2.  Cambysea 

3.  SmerdU 

4.  Durcius  t. 

Uyslaspig. 


TfB.  m.  B.C.  B.C. 

reigned  30   0  559—529 

7    5  529—522 

•«         I)    7  522—522 

"        36    0  521—485 
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LISTS  OF  KINGS. 


Yn.  m.    B.C.  B.C. 


5.  Xerxe*  I.     leigned  20 

6.  Ambanin        **  0 

7.  ArtwcerxM  I.    **  40 

Longimanu. 

8.  XonwII.  ' 

9.  Sogdianas  ' 
10.  Darcios  IL 

Nothu. 


0  2 


0 
19 


405— «65 
465— 42S 

425—425 
4S5— -425 
424—405 


Yn,  m.  DjC 

11.  Artaxerzes  ILntgned  40  0  4US— 

Moemoii. 

12.  Ochni  SI  0  3SS-.W 
IX  Anes  "  2  0  83S-33C 
14.  Dareiu  IIL               4  11  Sl-3il 

Codomanaai. 


2.  EURTBTHEMKS. 

».  A^S  I. 

4.  Ecbcatratus. 

5.  lAbotaa. 

6.  DoryasoflL 

7.  Agesilau  L 

8.  ArcheUns. 

9.  Telecliu. 
10^  Alcamenes. 

11.  Polydorus. 

12.  Eurycrates. 

13.  Anvtinder. 

14.  EorycratidM. 

15.  Leon. 

16.  Anaxandrides  reigned 

17.  Cleomenes  *• 

18.  Leooidas  ** 

19.  PleisUrchus  ** 

20.  Pleistoanax     ^  ■* 

21.  Panranias  ** 
32.  Af^sipolis  I.  ** 

23.  Cleombrotus  I.  " 

24.  AgcsipolU  II.  *< 

25.  Cleomenet  It  " 


26.  Arena  I.  • 

27.  Acrotatns 
Arena  11. 

29.  Lmmidaa  II. 

30.  Cleombrotus  II. 

Ijeonidas  afcain. 

31.  Cleomenes  III  ' 

32.  Agesipolii  IIL 


V.  KINGS  OF  SPARTA. 

1.  ABIflT(H>Blllia. 

2.  Proci^ 

3.  Sous. 

4.  EarypotL 

5.  Prytwiis. 

6.  EuDomof. 

7.  Pfdydectes. 

8.  ChmrilanaL 

9.  Micander. 
la  Theopompiu. 


Yn. 

BX:.  B.O. 

52U 

29 

520—491 

11 

491—480 

22 

480—458 

50 

458—408 

14 

408—394 

14 

394-380 

9 

380—371 

1 

371—370 

01 

370—309 

44 

309—265 

Ml  265-[264l 
[8]  [264]-t256l 


16  236—220 


11.  Zeoxidamaa. 
12  Aoaxidaniia. 

13.  Arcliidamitt  I. 

14.  Ageaiclei  Tn. 

15.  Ariston, 

16.  Demaratna. 

17.  Leotychidei  reigned  22 


18.  AreliidRmiu  IL 

19.  Agia  IL 

SO.  AgeulansIL 


21.  Archidamiu  III. 

22.  AfpB  IIL 
S3.  Endamidas  L 
84.  ATchidamni  IV. 
SS.  Endamidas  IL 

26.  AgisIT. 

27.  Eurydamidas 

28.  Archidamiu  V. 


42 

29 
37 


23 
8 


491— 4*' 

46»-ia: 

427— ISS 
396-301 


361-K* 
S38-33>i 


VL  KINGS  OF  MACEDONIA. 


Yn.  DL      B.C.  B.C. 


1.  PetdiceaaL 

2.  Argaeua. 

3.  Philippua  L 

4.  Aeropus. 
6.  Alcetaa. 

6.  Amyntas  L 

7.  Alexander  L 

8.  Ferdiocaa  f  L 

9.  Archelans    reigned  14 

10.  Creates  and 

Acropoa        "  5 

11.  Pausaniaa        "  1 

12.  Amyntas  IT.      "  24 

13.  Alexander  IL    •*  2 

Ph^emacns  "  3 
AloritcB 

14.  Perdiccas  III.    "  .5 

15.  Philippiu  IL     "  23 


[540]— [500] 
[500]— [454] 
[454]— 413 
413—399 


399 — 394 
394—393 
393—369 
369—367 
367—364 

.104— 3. 'lO 
359— 3;J6 


Yn,  m. 

B.C.  Bi-. 

16. 

Alexander  IIL  reior-  13 

0 

336--£» 

the  Great 

17. 

Pbilippns  IIL 
Ariducns 

H 

7 

0 

3!3-3Ii 

Olympiaa 

•( 

1 

0 

316-315 

18. 

Cassander 

« 

19 

0 

315— 2S6 

19. 

Philippus  IV. 

1 

0 

20. 

Demetrius 
P(riiorcetea 

7 

0 

294-^1 

21. 

Pyrrhua 

0 

1 

287-35S 

22. 

Lysimacbna 

U 

S 

6 

^6-«d 

Ptolcmaeaa  ' 
Ceraunos, 
Mtleager, 
Antipater, 
Soathcncs, 
Ptolenuens, 
Alexander, 
Pyrrtiiia 


9   0  880-2:; 


Digitized  by  Google 


Yn.  m. 

13.  AoUgoDos   reigned  44  0 

Gooatas 

34.  Demetrias  II.    "     10  0 

2S.  AnUgomuDoaon**      9  0 

SS.  Phili^BS  V.     **     4S  0 

S7.  Penens  ■*    11  0 


LISTS  OF 

B.C.  B.C. 
28»— 339 

239—229 
SS9— 220 
220—178 
178—167 


TIL  KINGS  OF  STRIA. 

Tn.     BC.  B-c 
1.  Seleneiu  L       reigned  8S      SIS— 880 
Micator. 


S.  Antiochas  L 
Soter. 

3.  Antiochas  IL 

Tlieos. 

4.  SdeacnsIL 

OalliniCTiT. 

5.  SeleucQS  IIL 

Oerannss. 

6.  Antiochas  IIL 

the  Great. 

7.  Selencus  IV. 

nuiopator. 
S.  Antioohns  IV. 

Epiphaoes. 
9.  Anttochus  V. 

Eapator. 
to.  Demetrias  L 

Soter. 
It.  Alexander  Bala 
12.  Deraetrina  II.  • 
Nicator. 
Antiochas  VL 
Trypho. 
I.**.  Antiochus  VIL 
Sidetes 
Demetrias  IL 
Nicator  (again). 

14.  SeleucnsV. 

15.  Antiochoa  VllL  1 

Grypaa.  | 

16.  Antiochas  IX.  | 

17  Se]encusVL 

18.  Antiochas  X. 

EoEebes. 

19.  Philippus. 
Demetrius  IIL 

Eucaems.  . 

21,  AntMchoaXL 

E^phanes. 

22.  Antiocbus  XIL 

Dioaysus. 
Tigranes,    king  I  „ 
of  Anneoia.  | 
B3.  Aniiochus  XIIL  " 
Asiaticas. 


19 

IS 
SO 

8 
36 
12 
11 

S 
12 

5 


14 
4 


280—361 

261—246 
246—226 
226—323 
328—187 
187—175 
175—164 
164-163 
162—150 
150—146 

146—137 

187—128 
128—135 
125—125 

125—95 


95-83 


83—69 
69—65 


VIIL  KINGS  OP  EGYPT. 

Yrs. 

1.  PtolemaensL  reigned  *38  (40) 

Soter. 
1  Ptolemacnt  IL 
Philadelpha& 


aa  B.C. 
328—265 


36  (as)  986—847 
*  See  Vol  III.  p-  584,  \ 


KINGS.  . 

1403 

Trs. 

DaV*  AAf> 

3.  FtolemaensIII.  reignedS5 

lit  I^^AjSJm 

Evergetes. 

4.  Ptolemaeos  IV.  *• 

17 

Qoa  ortg 

Philopator. 

5.  Ptolemaens  V.  ** 

24 

305—181 

EplphnneB. 

6.  Ptolemaeoa  VL  ** 

89 

181— 14S 

I%ilometor. 

7.  Ptolemaeoa  VIL  I 

39 

146^117 

Evergetes  IL 
or  Physoon. 

8.  FtolemaeiisVIIL  ** 

Soter  IL  or 

LathTms. 
[Ptolemaeos  IX. 

Alexander  I.] 

Cleopatra. 
Ptolemaens  X.  " 

Alexander  IL 

9.  PtolenaeuB  XL  <* 

Dionysns  or 
Aaletes. 
10.  Cleopatra  * 
rPlolemaeiu  XIL 
Ptolemaens  XIIL] 


36 


99 


21 


117—81 


81—80 
80—51 

51—30 


IX.  KINGS  OP  PEBGAMUS. 


1.  Philetaems, 

2.  Enmenea  L 

3.  Attaloa  L 

4.  EomeneslL 

5.  Attains  IL 

Philadelpbos. 

6.  Attains  IIL 

Pbilometer. 


Yrs. 
reigned  17 


44 

38 
21 


D.r.  B.a 
280—26.1 
363—241 
241-197 
197—159 
159—138 

138—133 


X.  KINGS  OF  B1THYNIA. 


Yrs. 

B.C. 

B.C; 

I.  Zipoetes. 

2.  Nicomedes  L  reigned 

28] 

278— 

[2501 

3.  Zielas  " 

22] 

[2501- 

2287 

4.  Pnisias  L  " 

48^ 

228— |l  80 1 

5.  Pnisias  IL  " 

[31] 

[180] 

-149 

6.  Nicomedes  IL  ** 

58 

149—91 

Epiphanes. 

7.  ITicomedesIIL** 

17 

« 

—74 

Philopator 

XL  Kings  of  pontusl 

Yfl 

B.C 

B.C. 

1.  Ariobarzanes  L 

2.  Mithridates  L 

3.  Ariobarxanesn.  reigned  36 

36.^—337 

4.  Mithridates  IL  " 

35 

337—302 

5.  Mithridates  IIL  ** 

36 

302- 

-266 

6.  Ariobarzanes  IIL  " 

[261 

266- 

240] 

7.  Mithridates  IV.  " 

[240]- 

1 90] 

8.  Phamnces  1.  *• 

\i 

ri90|— 

156] 

9.  Mithridates  V.  " 

120} 

Erefgetes. 

10.  Mithridates  VL  ** 

57 

130—63 

Eapator. 

IL  PhamacesU.  *• 

16 

63—47 

Digitized  by  Google 
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LISTS  OF  KINGS. 


XIL  KINGS  OF  CAPPADOCIA. 


I.  DatamM. 
S.  Ariamnes  I. 

3.  Ariarathes  I. 

4.  Ariarathes  II.  reigned 

5.  Ariamnes  IL 

6.  Ariaratfaes  IIL 

7.  Ariarathes  IV.  " 

8.  AriaratheaV.  " 

9.  Ariarathes  VI.  " 

10.  Ariobarzanes  I.  " 

11.  Ariobarzanea  IL  " 

12.  Ariarathes  VII.  " 


58 
82 
34 

30 
81 
6 

50 


B.C.  B.C. 


316—322 


S30— 162 
162—130 
130—96 
93—63 
63—42 
42—36 
A.D. 
36—13 


13.  Archelaiis 

XUL  KINGS  OF  PARTHIA. 

The  Kings  of  Farthia  are  given  in  ehrono* 
logical  order  under  Absaces. 

XtV.  KINGS  OF  PERSIA  (SASSA- 
NIDAE). 

A  list  of  these  ItingH  ia  given  in  VoL  III. 
p.  7 15. 

XV.  KINGS  OF  ROME. 

Tn.  B.C.  B.C. 

1.  Romnltts     .     reigned  38  753—715 

2.  Noma  Pompilins     "     43  715—673 

3.  Tullos  Hostilius      "     32  673—641 

4.  Ancus  Marcius       "     24  641—616 

5.  L.  Tarquinios  Priscns   38  616 — 57S 

6.  Serrius  TuUios  44    '  678—584 

7.  I<.  TarquimoaSnperbas  S5  534—510 


XVI.  EMPERORS  OF  ROME. 

Yrf. 


Auguatoa 
Tiberins 
Caligula 
Claudius 
Nero 
Galba  - 
Otho  . 
Vitellios 
Vespasian 
Titns 
Uomitian 
Nerva 
Trajan 
Hadrian 
Antoninus  Pins 

r  M.  Aureliui 

IL.  VeroB 
Commodus 
Pertinax 
Julianus 
SuptimiuB  ScTenifl  " 

( Caracalla  " 

i  Geta  " 
Macrinus  " 
Elagabalns  " 
Alexander  Sevenu 


rngned  23 


II 

4 

u 

13 

u 

14 

u 

M 

H 

M 

10 

<• 

3 

(• 

15 

U 

2 

<( 

19 

■( 

21 

M 

23 

M 

19 

8 

ft 

IS 

M 

tt 

18 
6 
1 
1 
4 

13 


A-D.  JuD. 
14 

14—37 
37—41 
41—54 
54—68 

68—  69 

69—  69 
69—69 
69—79 
79—81 
81—96 
96—98 

98—11? 
117—138 
138—161 
161—180 
161—169 
180—192 
193—193 
193—193 
193—211 
211—217 
211—212 
217-218 
SIS— S3S 
S22— S3  • 


Maximinus  reigned 
f  Gordianus  I.  \  „ 
\  Gordianus  11.  J 
j  Papienus  Maximus\ 
2  Balbinns  J 
Gordiantu  IIL  " 
Philippus  " 
Decius  " 
Trebonianns  Gallns 
Aemilianos 

i Valerian  " 
Gallienos  " 
audina  IL 
Aurelian  ** 
Tacitus  " 
Floriaou  " 
ProhuB 
Cams 

5 Canons       \  ^ 
Numerianus  / 
f  DiocleUan  '* 
\  Mazimian  ** 
Cunstantios  L 
Chlonis. 

Galerius  " 

Constantine  L  the  Great 

Licinius  *■ 

Constantine  IL  " 

Constantius  IL  " 

CoDStans  L  " 
Julian  - 
Jovian  ** 


Vis. 
3 


6 

5 
2 
3 

7 

15 

a 

5 
1 

6 

•  1 


SI 
19 
1 

6 
31 
16 

3 
84 
IS 

2 

1 


S35— 238 

238—238 

S38— 238 

238—844 

244_249 
249— 2S I 
251—224 
253— 2j3 
253—260 
253—268 
S68— 870 
270—275 

275—  276 

276—  2:6 
276—282 
282—263 

S83— 884 

&ft4>-305 
886—305 

305—306 

305 —  3U 

306 —  337 

307—  323 
337-^0 
337—361 
337—350 
301—363 
363 — 364 


WESTERN  EMPIRE. 


ragned 


Valentinian  L 
Gratian 

Valentinian  II. 

Tfaeodosios  I.  *■ 
(Emperor  of  the  West 
as  -well  as  of  the  East) 

Honorius  ** 

Theodosius  IL  " 
(Emperor  of  the  West 
asirellasofthe  East.) 

Valeotiman  III. 

Petronins  Maximos 

Avitus 

Majorian 

Libios  Sevenu 

Anthemiua 

Olybiios 

Glycerins 

Jalios  Nepos 


11 

16 
17 
8 


83 
S 


A.D.    A-  D. 

364—375 
367—383 
375—392 
398—395 


395—423 
483 — 425 


u 

30 

425 — 455 

M 

455—455 

M 

1 

455 — 156 

(I 

4 

457—461 

A4 

4 

461  —  465 

H 

5 

467 — 472 

M 

472 — 47SE 

44 

473 — 474 

4t 

474—47.'-. 

M 

475 — 176 

EASTERN  EMPIRE. 


Valens 

Theodosins  L 
Arcadius 
Theodosius  II. 
Marcian 
Leo  I.  Thrax 

IL 
Zetio 


Trs. 
reigned  14 
"  16 
13 

"  42 
"  7 
"  17 

M 


Digitized  by 


A-D.  A.D. 
364 — 37  8 
378 — 395 
395 — 40S 
408 — 4.S0 
450 — 4.'>7 
457 — 474 
474 — 474 
474  AD  I 


le 


Yni. 

A.D.  A.D, 

Anastasius  L  ragned 
Ju«iD  L 

27 

491  518 

9 

518 — 527 

Juattm  3  n  ■ 

H 

39 

527— SS6 

Jlnftfin  TT 
illlaLiil  AM» 

M 

13 

665—578 

TllwinnB  TT 

U 

4 

578-582 

„ 

20 

582 — 602 

u 

603 — 610 

Tf6rucliQS  I 

u 

31 

610 — 641 

uHiSiIUiuDC  ill*  1 

EIBO  UUMl  > 

It 

(41  641 

Tlera/*Ttiu  TT  1 

H^nicleoiiss 

M 

^41  641 

Oonstiuis  11- 

t( 

27 

641  668 

0oilSt&0tl116  IV- 

tl 

17 

668 — 685 

Tnvtm  iftn  1  1 
VUSUUIBII 

M 

10 

685—695 

Rbuiotnictits> 

T  ^mitin  ■ 

U 

3 

fi9S— 698 

Tiberitis  Absitnanis 

u 

G 

698 — 704 

Justinian  II.  (again) 

M 

7 

704 — 711 

PfaiHppiciia,  or  ) 

<• 

2 

711—713 

Philepicus  y 

Aiiiutauas  XL 

M 

3 

713—716 

Theodoras  IIL 

M 

1 

716  717 

LeoUI. 

M 

24 

717—741 

Inanis. 

ConstanUne  V. 

H 

34 

741 — 775 

Copronymiis. 

[  Artarasdei,  tuorpcr.l 

Leo  IV. 

It 

5 

775—780 

Chazarna 

Constantioe  VL 

U 

17 

780  797 

Irene 

tt 

5  ■ 

797  80S 

Xicepboros 

M 

9 

80S— 411 

Stauiaciiu 

811  811 

Michael  I. 

M 

811—818 

Rbangabe. 

I*o  V. 

U 

7 

813—820 

Annenias. 

MicluellL 

U 

9 

8S0 — 8S9 

Balhn. 

Theopbllu 

tl 

12 

829—842 

Michael  IIL 

U 

25 

842—867 

Basil  L 

l< 

19 

867 — 886 

Macedo. 

Leo  VL 

M 

25 

886—911 

Sspiens. 

Coostantine  VIL 

« 

48 

911—959 

Porphyrogenitns. ' 
Alexander,     col-  "* 
league  of  Con- 
stantine  VII. 
Romanus  L  Le- 
capenus,  tol- 
leagn?  of  Con- 
stantine  VIL 
ConstaatineVIII., 
Stephanas,  ROnR 
of  Romanus  I., 
reigned  five 
weeks 
Romanns  IL 
NicephoniB  IL 

Phocaa. 
Joannes  L 

Zimisces. 
Basil  II.,  coilpajtne  of 
Jnanni's  I.  for  seven 
years. 


SS 


LISTS  OF  KINGS. 

Yrs, 

Conttantine  IX.,  col- 1 
league  of  Bt«l  II.  >reig.  59 
fbrfbrty-nioe  yean.  J 
Romanns  IIL  "  6 

Argyma. 
Michael  IV-  "  7 


911—912 


919—944 


944—944 


959-963 
963—969 

969—976 


56      969  1025 


Michael 

Calaphatea. 
Zoe  and  Theodora 
Conatantine  X 

Monomachus. 
Theodora  (again) 


1405 

976— IGSa 

loss— 1034 

10S4— 1041 

1041—1048 

1049— 104S 
IS    104S— 1054 

2  1054—1056 


Michael  VL 

tt 

1 

1056—1057 

Stratioticus. 

Isaac  I. 

H 

s 

1057—1059 

Conmenos. 

Constantine  XL 

N 

8 

10S9— 1067 

Ducas. 

Rmnanns  IV. 

M 

4 

1067— 1071 

Diogenes. 

Michael  VIL 

w 

7 

1071—1078 

Dueaa. 

Nice^tonu  IIL 

H 

8 

1078-1081 

Botaniates. 

Alexis  or  Alexius  I. 

U 

37 

lost— Ills 

Comnenua. 

Joannes  IL  Comnenasl 
or  Calo-Joaono.  J 

25 

1118— IH3 

Mfluuel  L 

M 

38 

1143—1131 

CouineDiis. 

Alexis  L  or  Alexins  IL 

9 

IISI— US8 

Comnenns. 

AndroDiens  L 

■( 

8 

1183— 1185 

Comnenns. 

Isaac  IL 

H 

10 

1185—1195 

Angelas. 

Alexis  07  Alexins  IIL 

M 

8 

1195— 1S03 

Angetns. 

Alexis  or  Alexins  IV. 

M 

.  1 

ISOS— 1804 

Angelus. 

Alexis  or  Alexhu  V. 

U 

1804—12(14 

Ducas. 

LATIN  EMPERORS  OP  CONSTAN- 
TINOPLE. 


Baldwin  I.  reined 
Henry  " 
Peter  " 
Robert 

Baldwin  IL  ■* 


Yrs.  A.D,  A.n. 

1  1204—12115 
10  1206—1216 
1217— 

7  1221—1228 
33    1S28— 1261 


GREEK  EMPERORS  OF  NICAEA. 


Theodoras  I,  reigned 

Laacaris. 
Joannes  IIL  " 

Vutatzes. 
Tbeodorus  IL    "  ■ 

Laacarifi. 
JiNumes  IV.  ** 

Lascarii. 
Mithael  VIIL  " 

Palaeologus. 

Digitized  by 


Yrs.  A.D,  A.D. 
16  1206-^1222 


88  1883— 1255 

4  1S55— IS59 

I  1259— 1S60 

1  1260—1261 

Google 


1-IS6 


LISTS  OF  KING& 


OnEEK  EHPEnORB  OP  PQNSTAN- 
TINOPLE  AGAIN. 

,    ,  ,,_„  Yri.    A.n  A.B. 

MichMl  vni.  reigned    21  1261-1282 

Palaeologns. 
Andronicua  IL      "      46  1S8S>-U28 

Putteologui. 
Uicbael  IX 
I^olacolonu  (anoeiated 
vith  Aodronicat  IL 
in  the  empire) 


Yn. 

Androniciu  Til.  reigned  IS 

PalaeologiUL 
JotDoes  V.  "  IS 

CiDtaciueiitis. 
Jounes  VL  "36 

Pftlaeolognt. 
Manoel  IL  "34 

Palaeolovni. 
Joaimes  VIL        "  ss 

PRlaeologns. 
Convtaatine  Xin  5 
PtiutHogOM. 


13M-1311 
lS42-13ii 
1S35-139I 
139I-US5 
1425-IJJ! 
1448-]1» 


Tne  END. 
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